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THE NEW STAR: A LEGEND OF THE MAGI 


BY THE REV. JOHN POWER 


A race of sages dwelt in days of old | The wondrous words when earth was young; and note 
- In the far East, where gems and grains of gold Addendum, commentary, gloss, since then, 

Glowed ‘mid the sand and rocks; where plumy palms __ A college of twelve wise and faithful men, 

Gigantic flourished in the summer calms; From each age chosen that dear scroll to keep, 

Where flowers , rich-hued , and incense-breathing trees Had added magic secret, wisdom deep, 

Spilled lavish odors on the passing breeze; High precept, gentle thought, and dream sublime — 

Where, undisturbed, the herds at pleasure fed, The harvest rich of wisdom, love, and time— 

Couched by still streams, or roamed where fancy led With prophecy there mingled; chief of all, 

And to refill the sower's grudgless hand, How in some after age it should befall 

Thick-crowding harvests filled the thankful land, That in the startled heavens, wide and far , 

There life was leisurely and large and fair, Should blaze the glory of a new-made star: 

Devoid of strifeful toil and sordid cares To herald to the sad, sin-wearied earth 

Men turned upon the earth an earnest eye The gladsome tidings of her Saviour's birth, 

OF loving question; learnt what virtues lie Who came to end all wrong, all grief, all pain, 

Of food or cure in herb or fruit for thems With equity to judge, in peace to reign. 

What powers lie prisoned in each flashing gem: 

How see that ye rest, yet hasten a 2 Long ages passed | their hopes sid (not ve dim, 

In their appointed paths, into men's lot They wearied never in their watch for Him, 

Rain mystic forces that his fate control . When, lo! at last upon their waiting sight, 


Illuming the wide reaches of the night, 
Rose as foretold , the glory of the star! 
They saw, rejoiced, and followed it afar , 


But greatest of their treasures was a scroll— 

A venerable Scripture—valued more 

Than gems, or gold, or herd, or balm, or store ; , 
Of tatu writ ¢ characters strange, weird, Through emcee OY « ee age fit, 
And (as if pains the writing more endeared) Until , at length , the gleaming guide stood still, 
Enframed with cabalistic ornament , And by its holy light was shown to them 

That round the margin intertwined and blent, The mangerrcradled Babe of Bethlehem, 
”'Twas said that Seth, the Son of Adam, wrote _ Hastings, Neb. 
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Mason & Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods can produce. 
The Mason & Hamlin Pianos arecharacterized by the 
New and most attractive styles introduced this season. Cat- 
Address: Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, 


Reed Organs have emanated from this house. 
same highest degree of excellence. 
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All important improvements in 


A New French Prayer Book £ 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing the publication 
of an entirely new edition of 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Translated and Edited by the 


Rev. A. V. WITTMEYER, 
Rector of the Church du St. Esprit, N.Y. 


The Book is issued under the authorization of The 


Bishop of New York, and with the certificate of the | 
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an inch in thickness, 

Supplied in 
CLOTH Binding, with red edges, at 75 cents, v7. 
LEATHER Binding, round curners, gilt edges, $1.50 

Postage, 5 cents extra. [ne0.] 

In the preparation of this new edition especial care has 
been exercised to secure reasonable perfection. Its 
claims are: 

Fidelity to the Text of the Present American Prayer Book! 
Careful Translation into Idiomatic French! 
Acceptable and Pleasing Typographical Dress! 
Convenient Size! Moderate Price! 


For sale by all booksellers. 


E.& J.B. YOUNG &CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ne 
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GIVES PLEASURE THE YEAR ROUND, 


Fa al a a a et a 


The Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


ATHER IGNATIUS for a long time was 

not allowed to preach in London 
churches, but during the recent season of 
Advent he was invited to preach in the 
parish church of Bishopgate, by tne Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Marlborough, and after the 
first sermon he received a license from the 
Bishop of London himself. When the an- 
nouncement was made that Father Ignatius 
was to preach four Advent sermons, Mr. 
Kensit, the same gentleman who attempted 
to obstruct the consecration of the Bishop 
of London, addressed anenergetic letter of 
protest to the Bishop of Marlborough, which 
called forth a reply from that prelate in 
which he defended his action and said that 
he considered that Mr. Lyne had a message 
to deliver which was much needed in these 
days of luxury and carelessness, and that he 
did not think the repression and exclusion 
of such men had in the past been good for 
the Church. On the occasion of the first 
sermon, which was ona week-day evening, 
the Church was crowded. Two gentlemen 
present made a formal protest which was 
received and replied to by the Bishop who 
concluded by asking Father Ignatius to en- 
ter the pulpit, saying that if he uttered 
anything contrary to the Bible or the 
Chureh—which he was sure he would not-— 
he should call upon him to desist. The 
Father then preached a powerlul evangeli- 
cal sermon on ‘‘The Gesire of all nations,” 
which riveted the attention of the congre- 
gation and dispelled all idea of further pro- 
test. The subsequent sermons attracted 
even larger numbers—men of all ranks, 
ages, and occupations. [Father Ignatius 
was also engaged to preach at several other 


London churches, including St. Stephen’s, , 


South Kensington; St. Benet’s, Kentish 
Town, and St. Michael’s, North Kensing- 


ton. Thus the proverb is verified, ‘‘All 
things come to him who waits.” 
eet yee 
STATEMENT appears in the news- 


papers to the effect that the Rev. 
Dr. Farrar, pastor of the First Dutch Re- 
formed church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
signed his position which he has held for 
seven years with great acceptance, in order 
to devote himself henceforth to the work of 
preaching the Gospel without money and 
without price. His present salary is $6,000 
ayear. He hopes to make arrangements 
to have an income of $500 secured to him, 
and will then seek a field ina community 
where the people ‘‘do not believe in a paid 
ministry.” The example israre of a man 
who deliberately resigns a large salary for 
a bare living, and seeks a smaller rather 
than a larger ‘‘field of usefulness.” The 
idea has often suggested itself that it would 
give a wonderful impulse to the spread of 
the Gospel, ifnow and then the able and 
eloquent rector of some rich church were to 
be seen laying down his worldly advantages 
in order to devote his life to the souls of the 
poor in the back streets and lanes of the 
city. Im one respect we doubt the wisdom 
or utility of Dr. Farrar’s plans, if they are 
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correctly reported. It is a mistake to offer 
his ministrations to a people who, claiming 
the name of Christian, do not believe ina 
‘““paid ministry,” unless indeed, his purpose 
is to bring them to a better mind. It would 
be far better to minister to those who would 
willingly pay but are not able, than to those 
who are able but will not. 


aS ae 


O much attention is attracted by the Eng- 
lish missionary and colonial bishops who 
resign their sees after a few years of service 
and come back to be taken care of in Eng- 
land, ‘‘returned empties,” as they have come 
to be called, that it is eratifying to be able, 
now and then, to point to men of another 
type. We have already spoken of good 
Bishop Bompas, of Selkirk, who since his 
consecration in 1874, has remained stead- 
fastly at his post. Another case is that of 
the Bishop of Ballarat who-—after some un- 
certainty, to be sure—has elected to stay by 
the work to which he was appointed. He 
was offered a vicarage in England by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but now announ- 
ces that he cannot see his way to relinquish 
his work in Australia. <A distressing ca- 
lamity has lately overtaken the diocese of 
Ballarat, a considerable number of churches 
having been destroyed by a severe dust 
storm. 
pis S- Gee 
R STOKES, professor of Keclesiastical 
History, has been delivering a course of 
lectures of a very interesting character, to 
the divinity students of Trinity College, 
Dublin. The subject relates to the history 
of Ireland. The Ecclesiastical Gazette says 
that Dr. Stokes has succeeded by his pic- 
turesque sensibility and vividness of style 
for the first time in the history of man, in 
making the history of Ireland not only intel- 
ligible but readable. The professor has 
already done this for the earlier period, in 
his ‘‘ Ireland and the Celtic Church.” The 
present lectures deal with Latin times. 
‘‘ With the possible exception,’? says the 
Gazette, ‘‘of Brian Boroimbe—and his meth- 
ods were different—no one has succeeded in 
enlivening the pages of Irish history like 
Dr. Stokes.” No doubt these lectures will 
be published, constituting as they seem to 
do, a sequel to the work already so well and 
favorably known. 
— re — 
T the recent great meeting of the Junior 
Clergy Missionary Association in Lon- 
don,the Archbishop of Cape Town said it had 
been fifty years since Bishop Gray went to 
Cape Town and found himself the only Eng- 
lish bishop on the whole continent of Africa. 
There was intense ignorance of the geog- 
raphy of the colony, and ludicrous mistakes 
were made by persons of high position. <A 
colonial secretary, many years ago, on be- 
ing applied to for a colonial chaplain for 
Grahamstown, replied-that he considered it 
sufficient to have one chaplain for both 
Cape Town and Grahamstown; he could take 
the service on Sunday morning at Cape 
Town and could very well go over to Gra- 
hamstown in the afternoon. The places 
are about 400 miles apart. The archdiocese 


of Cape Town, after having nine dioceses cut 
out of it, is still as large as Great Britain. 
There are now fifteen English dioceses in 
Africa. 
eee 
T a recent meeting of the Osaka diocesan 
conference, it was proposed that some 
memorial should be raised to the late Bishop 
Edward Bickersteth, and it has been de- 
cided to invite the subscriptions of Japanese 
and foreigners with a view of forming a 
fund, the interest of which should be used 
year by year for the purchase of prizes for 
Scripture and divinity in the Osaka Theo- 
logical College and the mission schools of 
the district, and in other ways for encourag- 
ing the study of the Scriptures among the 
native Christians and catechists. 
aa SS 
HE Rev. J. B. Rene, Prefect Apostolic of 
the Jesuits in Alaska, who is visiting 
friends in Baltimore, tells the following in- 
teresting incident of his life in Alaska: 
*T made a trip along the river with Bishop 
Rowe of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
examining with interest the work of the 
gold-seekers, and listening to their accounts. 
During the trip I was taken sick, and at one 
time would no doubt have died but for the 
kindness and attention of Bishop Rowe, 
who was my cabin mate. I am anxious for 
the world to know that the religious work 
in Alaska is harmonious, and that the mem- 
bers of the different denominations are 
always willing and anxious to render as- 
sistance to their brethren.” 
pe ee 
ISHOP ELLICOTT, of Gloucester, en- 
joys the. privilege of being allowed to 
travel on any railway in England free of 
charge. This unusual favor was conferred 
upon him by the various officials in recog- 
nition-of his heroic exertions in administering 
spiritual consolation to the dying victims in a 
railway accident near Tottenham, notwith- 
standing his own very serious injuries. This 
was while the Bishop wasstill a young man. 
It was a graceful act on the part of the rail- 
way people to exhibit such appreciation of 
the offices of religion, and we fear it would 
hardly have commended itself:to an Ameri- 
can corporation. 
aS 
E must remind our readers that the 
pressure on our space at this season of 
the year compels the omission of all accounts 
of Christmas services except those possess- 
ing some unusual feature of interest.—— 
“No, sir,” said the rabid free thinker, ‘‘the 
idea that there isa God never for a moment 
has entered my head.” “‘Same way with my 
dog,” replied the deacon, ‘‘but he doesn’t go 
round howling about it.”———According to 
statistics recently published there are in 
the United States 200 ordained women pas- 
tors belonging to seven different bodies. 
These 200 women are divided as follows: 
Universalists, 40; Disciples, 46; Free Will 
Baptists, 38; Unitarians, 24; Congregational- 
ists, 23; United Brethren, 21; Protestant 
Methodists. 8. Besides these, who are de- 
scribed as ‘‘regularly ordained,’’ there are 
500 others termed evangelists, 
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The American Bishops’ Gift to 
Archbishop Temple 


AtBany, N. Y., DEc. 21, 1897. 
My Dear Dr. LEFFINGWELL: It is, to say the 
least of it, the quickest and most convenient 
way to make known the contents of this letter 
to the Bishops in America, to ask the favor of 
your printing it in the next issue of your paper. 
Believe me, Very sincerely your friend, 
W. C. Doane. 


LamBetu Paxacs, S. E., Dee. 8, 1897. 

My DEAR BISHOP OF ALBANY: Itis not 
easy to express the gratitude and pleasure 
with which I received by the hands of the 
Bishop of Rochester, the beautiful present 
which my brothers in the United States 
have kindly sent me as a memorial of the 
happy days we spent together in our Lam- 
beth Conference this year. The whole time 
was to me a blessing; for every day seemed 
to draw us closer together and deepen our 
sense of the greatness of the work with which 
we are entrusted by our Lord and Master. 

And what kindness, what hearty co-opera- 
tion, what ready tolerance, what generous 
sympathy, [myself met with from every one 
present, I shall never forget as long as I 
live. 

Your wonderfully beautiful gift speaks, 
and will ever speak, to my heart. The 
givers can never be absent from my 
prayers. The thoughtfulness shown in even 
minute details tells me that it is the offer- 
ing of genuine loving kindness. I shall 
treasure it while I live, and shall leave it 
to my successor as an undying token ofthe 
strong tie of affection that binds our two 
branches of the Church of Christ in the 
closest and most loving union. 

Will you be so very good as to convey to 
my brothers my heartfelt thanks for their 
kindness, and believe me, 

Your most affectionate brother in Christ, 

BE. CANTUAR. 


AE 2 
Missionaries Needed for Alaska. 


A letter just received from Bishop Rowe says: 

Two men are needed for the interior, as re 
quested in my report, who ought to be ready to 
leave Juneau by the end of March. It is im- 
portant that this should be settled as soon as 
possible, because [ must order before April their 
year’s outfit of provisions. 

Then we need amissionary for the work 
among the Hydahs on Prince of Wales island, 
for which place I would suggest the considera- 
tion of the application of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bieetel voke arenas woke which isin your hands. There 
are so many going to the Copper river country, 
some of whom are Church people, as I have been 
informed, that I think it most important we 
shovld send a missionary there the coming 
spring and ‘turn him loose”’ to follow the multi- 
tude. There is not amissionary in that whole 
region, unless it be a Greek on the Kuik river, 
hundreds of miles from the center of attraction. 
We need another for Skaguay, Dyea. south- 
eastern Alaska. These are great requests, I 
know, but great and immediate are the de- 
mands. 


The secretary hereby issues a call for a 
clergyman anda layman for the work of the 
mission, to be located on the Yukon at the con 
fluence of the Tanana river, and fora deacon, 
and a matron for the girls’ school at Anvik. He 
also calls attention to the especial need of a 
missionary for the Copper country. 


With regard to the need among the Hydahs, i 
may be said here that an application,as the 
Bishop intimates, from amarried man,is in hand, 
and we are glad to announce in connection there- 
with, that a pledge made last year for a man’s 
salary there for two years, has just now been’ 
renewed. 

This appeal is sent forth in the earnest hope 
that suitable workers will heed this ‘call as 
from the Holy Spirit, to stand in the gap of 
these great and providential openings, and that 
those having the means will likewise deem it 
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their privilege to be represented by offering of 
their substance according to the Gospel rule. 
JosHuA KIMBER, 
Associate Secretary. 


New York Citv 


At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the chimes 
were a notable feature of the Christmas Day 
celebration. 


At the 100th anniversary of the Society for the 
Relief of Poor Widows with Small Children 
Dec. 20th, Bishop Potter and others made ad- 
dresses. 


The Rev. Dr. Newland Maynard read a paper 
on the evening of Dec. 18th, on ‘‘Benjamin 
Franklin; or the Colonial Days of America,” be- 
fore the New York Army and Navy Club. 


St. Paul’s church, East Chester, held its 203rd 
celebration of Christmas on Dec. 25th, with 
special features. The rector, the Rev. W. S. 
Coffey, preached, and celebrated the Blessed 
Sacrament, 


At the December session of the Clericus, the 
subject of ‘‘The Liturgical Revival in Scotch 
Presbyterianism,’’ was discussed. A paper ou 
the theme was read by the Rev. Charles M. Bel- 
den, of Astoria, N. Y. 


The quarter centenary of the Home for Old 
Men and Aged Couples was celebrated Dee. 21st, 
by public exercises at which addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Vibbert, the 
Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, and the Rev. Wm 
M. Grosvenor. 


A special service for the Huguenot lodge of 
Masons was held at St. Paul’s church, East 
Chester, the Rev. W. S. Coffey, rector, on the 
feast of St. John the Evangelist. A hundred 
years ago on the same date, the founders of this 
lodge held a similar service in the samechurch. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish a special Christ- 
rnas celebration was held on the evening of St. 
John the Evangelist’s Day, for the Oriental mis- 
sion, including Armenians, Turks, Syrians, and 
Persians, under the care of the Rev. A. Yohan- 
nan; and also for the Chinese Guild under Guy 
Waine. 


A parishioner of the church of the Heavenly 
Rest has given to the library of Yale University 
a valuable collection of mounted photographs 
illustrating a recent tour around the world—in 
cluding views in India, China, Corea, and Siam— 
and accompanied by a valuable Buddhist manu- 
script. 


The trustees of the Fund for Aged and Infirm 
Clergymen in this diocese, have published a re 
port showing that $10.970.25 has been paid to 27 
clerical beneficiaries during the past year, and 
$4,815.71 to 36 widows and orphans of clergymen. 
The sum of $2,977.80 has been given to 48 clergy- 
men to assist them in effecting life insurance. 
The fund needs enlargement. 


Mr. Lewis Leland, a layman of the Church, 
and one of the best known hotel men in the 
country, died Dec. 20th. At different times he 
had charge of leading hotels in New York, Chi- 
cago, Saratoga Springs, Long Branch, and else- 
where, being associated with members of his 
family in widely extended hotel business. The 
funeral took place at the church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest, Dec. 22d. 

A series of monthly conferences on subjects 
connected with philanthropic work was begun 
Dec. 21st, at the Church Missions House, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Central Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society. Miss Kate 
Bond, chairman of the committee, presided. 
The subject considered was ‘‘The uplifting power 
of work.’’ The principal address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks. The next 
meeting will be held: Jan. 18th, when Mr. Chas. 
Dudley Warner, the author, is to be the speaker. 


The coffee cart, already referred to in the 
columns of Tr Livine Caurcu, which the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church Temperance 
Society had made last spring in England, has 
just been put in operation, for service at thea- 
tres. private residences, or other places where 
public entertainment may draw together a large 
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number of carriages and cabs of an evening. 
Hot coffee and sandwiches are supplied at a 
nominalcost, and in such a manner that cabmen 
are able to supply themselves with refreshment 
without leaving their horses. Similar coffee 
vans have already proved a successful temper- 
ance ally in New England and Old England. 
The van arrived in New York too late for use 
last winter, and has awaited the present cold 
season. 


The New York Court of Appeals has handed 
down a decision in the will case of the late Miss 
Mary A. Edson, which seems to affect adversely 
the interests of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. Further legal action will delay for some 
time final distribution of the estate which is 
valued in its residuary portion at about $700,000. 
Under the provisions of the will a sum consider- 
ably exceeding $200,000 was to go to the cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, and a 15th of the re- 
siduary sum was to be paid to each of the fol- 
lowing institutions: The Home for Incurables, 
the House of Mercy, the Sheltering Arms Nurse- 
ry, the Charity Organization Society, Children’s 
Aid Society, the New York Free Circulating 
Library, the Woman’s Hospital, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Italian mis- 
sion of San Salvatore under care of the Church, 
and St. Luke’s Home for Indigent Christian Fe- 
males. 

A proposition made by Mr. Theodore Moss, 
manager of Wallack’s theatre, that members of 
the theatrical profession in this country shall 
erect a memorial window in the church of the 
Transfiguration to the late Rev. Dr. George H. 
Houghton, has met with enthusiastic approval 
from actors and theatrical people generally. 
Dr. Houghton, although probably never attend- 
ing the theatre in person, was always the friend 
of actors who came to him in trouble or sorrow, 
from the time of the celebrated incident that 
gave to the church of the Transfiguration the 
popular name of ‘‘The Little Church Around the 
Corner.’ No other clergyman probably, who 
ever lived, performed so many priestly services 
for actors as did he, and he became deeply be- 
loved by them everywhere. The matter of the 
memorial window is in the hands of a special 
committee composed of Messrs. Wm. C. Prime, 
Edward C. Quintard, Thomas B. Peck, Charles 
N. Kent, and Lyman Rhoades. It is intended 
that the subscription shall be entirely a popular 
one to which even the poorest may contribute. 


Philadelphia 


The Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, rector of St. Luke’s 
memorial church, Bustleton, preached the 20th 
anniversary sermon of his rectorate on Sunday 
morning, 19th ult. 


At St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro, the Rev. R. 
E. Dennison, rector, on Sunday afternoon, 19th 
ult., the two smaller bells to complete the chime 
of 10 bells, which had been placed in position a 
few days previous, were blessed by the rector. 


A member of St. Peter’s church, Germantown, 
the Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney, rector, has con- 
tributed $2,500 to endow a scholarship in the 
Hoffman theological institute, at Cuttington, 
Africa. 


Two new clergy stalls of polished and carved 
hard oak have been placed in the chancel of St. 
Luke’s church, Germantown, as a memorial 
of the late Miss Hause. The gift was dedicated 
on the 20th ult., after Evensong, by the rector, 
the Rey. Dr. S. Upjohn. 


“The Advent,’ a meditation, the music of 
which has been selected and arranged from P. 
A. Schnecker and others, was rendered on 
Thursday evening 28rd ult., at Christ church, 
Germantown, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Falkner, rec- 
tor, by the vested choir, under the direction of 
C. E. Forsdick, organist and choirmaster. 


The meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood, on 
Monday, 20th ult., which was largely attended, 
was presided over by the Rev. Charles S. Ly- 
ons. The Rev. Dr. C.S. Olmsted read a very 
interesting paper on the “Higher Criticism.” 
The traditional view was advocated by the es- 
sayist. He welcomed all light that would lead 
toa clearer and truer knowledge of God’s Word, 
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‘because more reverence for it would necessari- 
ly follow. The paper was discussed to some ex- 
tent by the Rev. Messrs. Isaac Gibson, J. De W. 
Perry, D.D., and R. A. Mayo. 


There was a large number of the city clergy 
present at the church of the Transfiguration on 
Tuesday morning, 21st ult., when the mortal re- 
mains of the Rev. Dr. Sidney Corbett were 
placed in front of the chancel in which he had 
for so many years ministered. The casket was 
literally covered with roses, violets, lilies, and 
palm branches. The Burial Office was said by 
Bishop Whitaker, assisted by the Rev. W. H. 
Bown, rector of the church, and the Rev. Dr. 
W.B. Bodine. The funeral cortege subsequent- 
ly proceeded to West Laurel Hill cemetery 
where the remains were placed in a receiving 
vault. 


In the chapel of the Home of the Merciful 
Saviour, the Rev. R. F. Innes, chaplain, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
7:30 a. mM. on Christmas Day, anc two hours later 
the children sang their carolsin the chapel. 
Thence they were taken to the cloister where 
a Christmas tree, laden with toys and candy, 
awaited them. The little ones who were con- 
fined to their beds in the William Riddle Sur- 
gical House, were also provided witha tree, and 
each child received a well filled stocking and a 
present. Those who have gone out from the 
institution and are self supporting, dined at the 
Home. 


On Thursday, 23d ult., interesting Commen- 
dation Day exercises were held at the Episcopal 
academy. There were declamations by the pu- 
pils, including a scene from Damon and Pythias. 
The Adeste Fideles was very heartily sung, after 
which Dr. W. H. Klapp, the head-master, an- 
nounced the list of those commended, viz: with 
the highest honors, 33; with honor, 59; com- 
mended, 49. Bishop Whitaker congratulated 
those commended, especially those with the 
highest honor, to whom he presented cer- 
tificates; and at the conclusion of his address, 
wished the boys a happy vacation and a Merry 
Christmas. 


The Pennsylvania ‘chapter, Sons of the Rev- 
olution, held its 9th annual service on Sunday 
afternoon, 19th ult., in cld St. Peter’s church, to 
commemorate the 120th anniversary of the 
American army’s going into winter quarters at 
Valley Forge. The church was elaborately dec- 
orated with bunting and flags, the most conspic- 
uous being the “Buff and Blue,” the official colors 
of the chapter. fFac-similes of the various Revo- 
lutionary flags carried by the patriots of the sev- 
eral colonies, were hung from the galleries of 
the church. Pew No. 41 (where General and 
Lady Washington always sat during the period of 
the sessions of the Constitutional Convention) 
was elaborately decorated, and was occupied by 
the officers of the chapter. The services con- 
sisted.of shortened Evensong, and werein charge 
of the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, chaplain. The 
music was beautifully rendered by the vested 
choir of the parish. The sermon was preached 
by the Rey. Dr. W. W. Silvester. The other 
clergymen present were the Rey. R. H. Nelson, 


the Ven. Archdeacon Brady, the Rev. Messrs. ° 


Hord, Jordan, and 


Snively, M. D. 


Opening services were held on St. Thomas’ 
Day, in the newly erected St. Alban’s church, 
Olney. In the morning the Holy Eucharist was 
celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s church, Germantown, who for 
the past five years has been in charge of St. Al- 
ban’s. He was assisted in the office by the Rev. 

-Fr. Dolling and the Rev. H.R.{Gummey. The 
sermon was preached by the Ven. Archdea- 
con Brady, and an address was made by Father 
Dolling. The Rev. Dr. Upjohn said the prayer 
of dedication. In the evening there was full 
choral service, the vested choir of St. Luke's 
rendering the music. Bishop Whitaker preached 
thesermon. A full description of the mission 
and the new edifice was published in Tuer Liy- 
ING Cuuron of Aug. 4th last. It may be stated, 
however, that the seating capacity is about 300, 


McFetrich, Robinson, 
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instead of 198, as then given. The altar is a me- 
morial, the name of the donor being withheld 
by request. The litany desk, altar cross, service 
book, font, ornaments, etc., are also memorials 
presented by guilds and societies. On the va- 
cant portion of the lot adjoining, it is intended 
eventually to erect a parish house and rectory. 
No corporation for controlling the church and 
parish has yet been formed. The Rev. Dr. Up- 
john will have temporary charge, assisted by 
Mr. J. W. Hunsicker, the warden. Services 
will be rendered by the clergy of St. Luke’s 
and licensed lay-readers. 


Ou Sunday afternoon, 19th ult., the 1st City 
Troop attended divine service at St. James’ 
church, in commemoration of the 98th anniver- 
sary of the death of Washington, which occurred 
Dec. 14,1799. Preceded by two trumpeters, the 
troopers, 58 in number, in their handsome full 
dress uniform, Captain Groome commanding, 
marched into the church and occupied reserved 
seats in the nave. The salute to the flag in 
front of the altar was an impressive act. The 
color bearer, with two guards, carried the flag 
to the chancel rail; the guards were helmeted 
and their sabres drawn. While the other mem- 
bers of the Troop stood in their places, the flag 
was dipped in salute, the guards presenting 
arms. The rector, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanch- 
ard, delivered an address on the personal attvi- 
butes of General Washington, remarking that 
it was particularly appropriate that citizen sol- 
diers should fittingly commemorate the life and 
death of one whose soldierly qualities were no 
less admirable than his civilian characteristics. 
The music had been selected with special refer- 
ence to the occasion, and the troopers heartily 
joined in singing ‘‘America”’ and other patriotic 
hymns. It may be added that this cavalry 
corps has had a coatinuous existence since Nov., 
1774, and was the body-guard of Washington 
throughout the entire Revolutionary War. 


Christmas Day came with cloudless skies. As 
usual on this great feast, there were large con- 
gregations in all our 110 churches and chapels 
in this city, where glorious anthems were 
heartily sung, and sermons appropriate to the 
day were delivered. At 11:30 Pp. m on Christ- 
mas Hve., in St. Andrew’s church, West Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. C. M. Armstrong, rector, the 
‘“©Prophecies” were read, and one minute after 
midnight there was a high choral celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, when Hugh Blair’s Com- 
munion Service in G. for men’s voices was 
sung, the Pater Noster being by Edward Stubbs. 
At the third Celebration, the entire service in D, 
by Varley Roberts, was rendered by the full 
surpliced choir of 70 voices. Among the an- 
thems sung. was Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Where is He 
that was born,” from the unfinished oratorio, 
Christus The last and solemn high Celebra- 
tion at St. Clement’s church, the Rev. G. H. 
Moffet, rector, was preceded by a solemn pro- 
cession of choristers, acolytes, and clergy, sing- 
ing hymn 52, to the tune Corde Natus (com- 
posed in the 13th century), and hymn 51 by 
Mendelssohn. At St. Mark’s church, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector, there were five 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, the last one 
being high choral, when Guilmant’s service in 
E flat wasrendered. At the church of the 
Evangelist, the Rev. C. W. Robinson, C.S.S. 
S., priest in charge, Macfarren’s Service inG 
was sung at the third and solemn high Celebra- 
tion, which was preceded by asolemn proces- 
sion. Gounod’s ‘‘St. Cecilia’? was given at the 
last high choral Celebration at the church of the 
Ascension, the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, rector. 
There were five Celebrations at St. Klizabeth’s, 
the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, C.S. 8.S., rector, 
the fourth being a choral one for children, and 
the last, also choral, when Agutter’s Missa des 
Amphibulo, complete, was sung. Gounod’s ‘‘Naz- 
areth” was given at the offertory, and his 
Ave Verum at theablutions. At old St. Paul’s, 
the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, rector, Simper’s Mass 
in E flat, complete, was rendered at the last Cele- 
bration. There were two choral Celebrations 
at the church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. 
J. A. Go dfellow, rector, the first at 6 4. M. was 
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sung by a vested female choir, and the second at 
a later hour by the vested male choir of 46 
voices. At St. Timothy’s, Roxboro, the Rev. R. 
Dennison, rector, there were three Celebrations, 
the last being full choral, when Field’s service 
entire was rendered. At St. Thomas’ (African) — 
the Rev. E. G. Knight, priest in charge, Beeth- 
oven's Massin C was sung by the vested choir, 
supported by the organ and an orchestra of 
strings. In all these churches the same service 
of song was repeated on St. Stephen’s Day, 26th 
ult. 
Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.I ., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
JANUARY 


16. St. Joseph, West Pullman, morning; St. Mar- 
garet, Windsor Park, afternoon. 


23. St. John, Naperville, morning; St. Simeon, 
Clyde, afternoon. 
30. Trinity, Highland Park, morning. 


The Christmas services at Christ church, 
Woodlawn, the Rev. A. lL. Williams, rector, ; 
were a midnight Celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, Christmas Eve., an early Celebration at 
at 7:30, Christmas morning, a choral Celebration 
and sermon at 10:30 a. m.; 187 Communions were 
made. 


At St. John’s chapel, Clybourn Ave.,:the Rev. 
K. M. Thompson, assistant of St. James’ church, 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist at 8 o’clock on 
Christmas Day. The large number of 42 Com- 
munions were made. The work has progressed 
very prosperously of late. owing to the faithful 
labors of devout laymen, and especially members 
of the St. James Chapter of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. The children who were care- 
fully trained in the Faith by the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer when he was priest in charge, have 
now reached maturity, and are earnest support- 
ers of the work of the mission. There are good 
prospects of securing a priest to take charge of 
the work in the near future. 


At St. Paul’s church, Roger’s Park, the Rev. 
H. R. Neely, rector, there were two celebra- 
tions of the Holy Eucharist on Christmas Day, 
the first at 6:30 and the second at8; 42 Com- 
munions were made at the earlier hour, and 29 
at the later. The decorations were simple but 
of a high order of beauty and grace. This happy 
effect was largely due to the management of 
architect Chas. R. Adams, a communicant of the 
parish, and his earnest devoted helpers. 


Ciry.—For 21 years the chimes of St. James’ 
church have rung out Christmas carols, and all 
parishioners know that for nearly a generation 
the same hand has directed the melody. Claud- 
ius Bradberg, the chime-ringer, has become 
known even to the children of that locality, and 
no man takes more genuine pride in his voca- 
tion. Mr. Bradberg celebrated his 21st anni- 
versary in the service of St. James’ parish this 
Christmas, by a special programme of carols on 
Sunday afternoon. ‘Three kings of the Orient,” 
“Ring out the bells for Christmas,” ‘Lo! amid 
the watching shepherds,’’ and ‘‘Hark, the her- 
ald angels sing’’ were among the selections. 


At the church of the Epiphany, the Rev. Dr. 
T. N. Morrison, rector, there were three Christ- 
mas celebrations of the Holy Communion, at 
which 367 Communions were made. The church 
was crowded on Christmas and on Sunday, St. 
Stephen’s Day. The rector took advantage of 
the opportunity offered by the presence of large 
numbers of non-Church-people, to set forth the 
Incarnation as the basis of common life and the 
central fact of the Christian religion. On 
Thursday evening of last week the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the parish gave a dinner to 
poor children not connected with the Sunday 
school. There was alsoa Christmas tree, and 
every child received a present. On Christmas 
Eve the church choir sang in all the wards of 
the County Hospital, and the Church-people 
gave 61 dinners to destitute families. 

At St. Peter’s church, the Rev. S. C. Edsall 
rector, there were Christmas celebrations of 
the Holy Communion at 7:30, with 87 communi- 
cants; at 9:30, with 75, and at 11, with 115, 
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making 277 Communions in all. The offertory 
amounted to $400. The special Christmas music 
was rendered by the large choir with commend- 
able harmony and with a devotional spirit. 
Specially worthy of mention were Dudley 
Buck’s Te Deum in B minor; BE. O. Hall’s In- 
troit, ‘‘Hark, the Herald angels sing’’; the of- 
fertory, ‘And the glory of the Lord,’ from the 
“Messiah,” and the Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Bene- 
dictus, from Gounod’s Messe Solenelle. 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. Dr. James 
S. Stone, rector, there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion Christmas morning at 8 
o’clock, at which 125 received, and a second Cel- 
ebration with sermon at 10:45 o’clock, when 90 
Communions were made. At the latter Cele- 
bration, Gounod’s Messe Solenelle was sung with 
harp obligato accompaniment. In the afternoon 
a Sunday school carol service was held in the 
church, at which the Sunday school children 
marched in a procession by classes, each with 
its own banner. Dr. Stone gave a short talk to 
the children on the meaning of Christmas. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. E. 
A. Larrabee, rector, the beauty of the services 
on Christmas Day and St. Stephen’s Day was 
greatly enhanced by the addition to the music 
of an orchestra of stringed instruments. This 
will in the future be a permanent feature of the 
Sunday choral celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, and also at Vespers on the tirst Sunday in 
the month. The services were largely attended 
Christmas morning and St. Stephen’s Day. At 
the High Celebration on both days, J. N. Hum- 
mel’s Mass in D was rendered with great in- 
tensity of feeling and devotion by the choir, or- 
ganist, and orchestra. Fr. Larrabee preached 
a short sermon on Christmas Day, showing how 
the Incarnation satisfies the heart and the in- 
tellect of man. 


There was a midnight celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist on Christmas Eve in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, the Rey. Benjamin T. Matrau, 
rector. At that service Gounod’s Mass was 
sung. There was also a Low Celebration at 8 
o’clock on Christmas Day, and a High Celebra- 
tion at 10:30. The large choir of 80 voices helped 
to make the celebration of the great Festival in 
this church long to be remembered. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
CuESTER.—In the will of William Appleby, 
there is a bequest of $3,000 to St. Paul’s church, 
the Rev. F. M. Tait, rector. 


JENKINTOWN.—On Saturday evening, 18th ult., 
Spohr’s oratorio of ‘“‘The Last Judgment’’ was 
rendered at the church of our Saviour, the Rev. 
Roberts Coles, rector, by the choir of that 
church, assisted by the choir of All Hallow’s, 
Wyncote, under the direction of Charles T. 
Murphy, Jr. 

Milwaukee 
Isaz¢ LL. Nicholson, S. I. D.,. Bishop 

On Dee. 7th, at the cathedral altar, the year’s 
mind (24th anniversary) of the death of Bishop 
Armitage, was solemnly commemorated by a 
requiem celebration ofthe Holy Eucharist. 


On the third Sunday in Advent, the Bishop 
formally opened with an office of benediction, 
the new and very beautiful church just com- 
pleted at Chippewa Falls. Nine months ago 
the old frame church building was destroyed by 
fire. The cost of the new building is about 
$10,000. 

At Nashotah House, on St. Thomas’ Day, 
the annual matriculation of the new students 
was held. Six in the Theological department 
“signed the book,” and took the vow of allegiance 
to the discipline and instruction of the House. 
Three others—whose payers of candidateship 
have not yet been passed upon in their respec- 
tive dioceses—will matriculate at a supplemen- 
tary cffice, to be held after the Christmas vaca- 
tion. Bishop Nicholson made the address, and 
Prof. Jenks officiated at the high celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, which followed. 

A new brick church, to cost about $6,000, will 
soon be erected at Portage, Wis., the»Rev. Dr. 
Jewell, vicar. The plans have been drawn by 
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Mr. I. J. Knapp, architect, of Milwaukee. The 
old church was burned last fall, and the con- 
tents almost wholly destroyed. 


Central Pennsylvania 


The following letter has been received from 


Bishop Talbot: 
BisHop’s Hovusz, LArAMInp, WYO., 


Dec. 15th, 1897. 

My Drar BRETHREN IN Curist.—About three 
weeks have elapsed since I received your official 
communication notifying me of my election as 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. From the 
first I have been disposed to consider favorably 
the high honor you have pleased to confer upon 
me. The fact that your diocese with its vast 
population of over two millions of souls, is in 
reality a missionary field with much ground as 
yet unoccupied by the Church, has appealed 
strongly to me. But a crisis in one’s life, of so 
grave a nature as this election brings, seemed 
to demand deliberate and careful thought. My 
anxiety has been the greater, because of the 
many interests involved in a decision. But re- 
lying upon the Divine favor to guide mein the 
discharge of its duties, I now accept the office 
to which you have called me. If canonical con- 
sent to my translation is granted by the bishops 
and dioceses, I shall soon be ready to enter upon 
my new charge as your chief pastor. 

Iam profoundly impressed with the conviction 
that your great diocese demands for its leader- 
ship, a grace and wisdom far beyond what I 
may hope to possess. And did I not feel that 
your recent action was inspired and guided by 
the Divine Head of the Church, I should not 
dare to assume so weighty a responsibility. 
But the unanimity with which you have 
been led to choose me, the singular har- 
mony that prevails throughout your diocese; 
the manifest loyalty and esprit de corps alike 
of clergy and laity, all lead me to believe 
that I shall find that hearty co-operation and 
sympathy which will make the heaviest 
work a joy and privilege. In return for your 
confidence, I can only pledge you my complete 
consecration to those sacred interests which 
will henceforth be dear to us as Bishop and peo- 
ple, and ask your constant prayers in my behalf. 

With every assurance of profound regard, I 
am, gentlemen, 

Very faithfully your servant, 
ETHELBERT TALBOT. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
Bishop and Mrs. Whipple have departed for 
their winter home in Florida. Mrs. Whipple 
has presented a residence for the dean at Fari- 
bault, which is well under way, and when com- 
pleted, will be the most beautiful in the diocese. 


Sr. Paunt.—During Advent the Holy Eucharist 
has been celebrated daily at St. Paul’s church. 
At the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rev. F. A. Allen has been giving during Advent 
a series of lectures upon ‘‘Ancient and Modern 
Church history,’’ illustrating each lecture with 
stereopticon views. On the 2nd Sunday in Ad- 
vent Evensong was omitted in all the churches, 
except at Christ church, so that Church-people 
could attend the union meeting on behalf of 
city missions. Mr. Osborne, the Rev. Dr. 
Rhodes, and Bishop Gilbert, delivered stirring 
addresses on behalf of that cause. On the fol- 
lowing Monday the annual meeting of the Board 
of City Missions was held at Christ church. It 
was decided to place all the city missions under 
the control of the board, making each rector re- 
sponsible to the board for the working of mis- 
sions in his parish. It was also decided to hold 
a down-town half-hour service at noon during 
Lent. Archdeacon Webber delivered an im- 
pressive address Dec. 20th to the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. He will conduct a Mission at 
Blue Earth City early in January. On the 4th 
Sunday in Advent, Bishop Gilbert opened a new 
mission at Lilydale, under favorable auspices. 
A Sunday school has been started, and the 
mission has been placed in charge of the Rev. 
Dudley Rhodes, rector of St. John the Evangel- 
ist. 
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Quincy ; 

-Alexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop. 

Pror1a.—On the Festival of St. Thomas, just. 
123 days after breaking ground, the beautiful 
stone church of St. Andrew’s, the result of a 
bequest of an old communicant of St. Paul’s 
parish, Mr. John C. Birket, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of the diocese, assisted by the Ven. 
Archdeacon F. W. Taylor and the Rey. Messrs, 
S. G. Jeffords, Mayo, Benham, Allen, Potter, 
Chamberlain, Rudd, Gould, and the rector of St. 
Andrew’s, the Rev. Samuel G. Welles. A large 
vested choir, the result of the efforts of those 
interested in the new parish, rendered the 
music. The preacher was the Rt. Rev. Dr. Sey- 
mour, Bishop of Springfield, who took for his 
text Psalm cxxxii:14,‘'The Lord hath chosen Zion 
to be an habitation for Himself; He hath great- 
ly longed for her.’’? The subject was ‘‘The hos- 
pitalities of heaven,’ and the Bishop made a 
strong presentation of the fact that the cathe- 
dral, church, or chapel, is the visible porch of 
the heavenly mansions, whence are dispensed 
those gracious hospitalities of God which ex- 
press the love of God for man. It isnot possible 
for us to find space for even a synopsis of the ser- 
mon in this issue, but we shall hope to do so 
later. The church is a solid, symmetrical ex- 
ample of the Norman-French, seating 300; the 
inner walls of red pressed brick, open roof, and 
a very striking attempt at copying the only 
known Romanesque rood screen existing (St. 
Mark’s, Venice). The altar isa large plain one, 
of marble. Below the nave is a spacious Sun- 


day school room, thoroughly complete in its ap- i 


pointments for Sunday school work. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


At Christ church, Elizabeth, a carol service 
was sung on Christmas Eve, in place of the first. 
Evensong of Christmas. The music included: 
Processional, chant of Breton Peasants; carols, 
“Christ was burn on Christmas Day,” ‘‘The 
First Noel,’ ‘‘O angels bright’’; Adeste Fideles: 
carol, legends of the infaucy of the Lord; organ 
interlude, Offertoire de Noel: (a) chorus of shep- 
herds, (b) chorus of angels, (c) Pastorale, (d) 
adoration, (e) chorus of shepherds; Meditation, 
“Silent night, Holy night”; carol, ‘‘God rest 
ye, Chrystin gentilmen”; organ postlude, 
Marche de Cortege, Gounod. On the 2nd Sunday 
after Christmas an organ recital will be given. 

At Trinity church, Cranford, a series of or- 
gan recitals after Evensong on Sundays has 
been a feature of the services for several Sun- 
days past. 

On Dec. 11th, a special service was held at 


* Trinity church, Princeton, in commemoration of 
the late Alfred S. Baker, son of the rector, and © 


at the time of his death last year, organist and 
choirmaster of St. James’ church, New York 
city. We have already given particulars of 
this service in our issue of Dec. 18th, under the 
head of New York. 


The Rev. Charles E. Phelps, who has been 
rector of St. John’s church, New Brunswick, for 
almost 28 years, tendered his resignation ata 
recent meeting of the vestry. It will take effet 
on April 10, Easter Sunday, when the Rev. W. 
Dutton Dale, now curate, will succeed him, and 
Mr. Phelps will become rector emeritus. Mr. 
Phelps went to New Brunswick from All Angels 
church, New York city, where he had been in 
charge for 13 years. On Sunday, Dec. 19th, the 
Rev. W. Dutton Dale, the curate, was advanced 
to the priesthood by Bishop Scarborough. The 
music was by the new choir of the church, now 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary R. Jordan, 
with Sandford Pette as organist. 


Indiana 
Jobn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

WortTHINGTON.—Bishop White visited this par- 
ish on the 38rd Sunday in Advent,celebrated Holy 
Communion at 7:30 A. M., and at the 10:30 service 
confirmed two candidates and preached to a 
large congregation; at 7 p.M., he preached again 
to a crowded church, The Bishop was surprised 
and pleased to see so many improvements in the 
church and church property since his last visit 
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ning months ago; 170 ft. of concrete curb have 
_been put down, and 1,406 ft. of concrete side- 
walk, besides 400 ft. of brick sidewalk laid 
around the rectory. The kitchen of the rectory 
has been raised and enlarged, and with the 
church has received two coats of paint. ‘The 
grounds around the church and rectory have 
been filled up and beautified, which, with the 
fence on Main st. lowered, makes a vast differ- 
ence in their appearance. Worthington is one 
of the nicest places in Southern Indiana, and the 
church, rectory, and grounds include one-half 
acre of the best property inthetown. The out- 
look for the parish is better than at any period 
during the past 10 years. The new vestry 
elected on the Monday preceding Advent are 
determined by the blessing of God, that this year 
hall be one of the most prosperous inits history. 


Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

VicksBuRG.—The revered rector of old Christ 
church, the Rev. H. Sansom, D.D., on the 1st 
Sunday in Advent, celebrated the 32nd anniver- 
sary of his rectorship. There was a large con- 
gregation, and the service was beautifully ren- 
dered. Dr. Sansom took as his text the words, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped me,’ I. Sam.vii: 
12. Of the nine vestrymen who invited him to the 
parish not ove is living. In the course of his re- 
marks, the Dr. said: ‘‘On the 16th day of April, 
1848, I was admitted to the sacred order of dea- 
cons, by the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter (Bishop of 
Pennsylvania), in St. Peter’s church, New 
York—consequently, if God spares my life to 
the 16th day of next April, I shall have been 50 
years in Holy Orders, a half acentury, and I 
shall feel like exclaiming with Simeon of old, 
“Nord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.’”? A very large Communion followed, 
after which many came up to offer their warm 
congratulations, for Dr. Sansom is respected 
and loved by a wide circle of friends. : 


South Dakota 
Wm. H. Hare, D.D., Bishop 

Howarp.—tTrinity church, erected in 1887, 
and costing nearly $3,500,was entirely destroyed 
by fire, insured for $1,500. A violent wind and 
snow storm was prevailing at the time. Des- 
perate efforts were made to save the chancel 
furniture and the beautiful memorial window 
erected by Mrs. G. B. Wheeler and R. D. Par- 
son, but without avail. 


Bishop Kendrick’s Visit to Mexico 


Leaving my homeat Pheenix, Ariz., on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 20th, [reached San Bartolo, in the 
State of Hidalgo, in the Republic of Mexico, on 
the 28rd of October. Here my visitation com- 
menced. 

Sunday, Oct. 24th, was spent with the Rev. 
Mr. Forrester and the Presbyter Salinas, at San 
Bartolo. Five were contirmed. Salinas has 
charge of nine congregations in this region. He 
is the youngest and one of the most promising 
of our clergy, baptized and brought up in the 
Mexican Episcopal Church. Our services were 
held in a little chapel, which is dated over the 
door in characters scarcely legible, ‘‘1624.’’? The 
building passed by purchase into private hands 
and has been given to the Mexican Church by 
Senora Chavez, the widow of one of the original 
reformers here, whose guests we were during 
our visit. This is anew congregation, started 
about two years ago, and this is the first time 
that I have seen these brethren. The head and 
front of the work at San Bartolo is the teacher, 
Bla Arce. Sheis one of our orphanage girls. 
She has organized the women and girls and 
children into three societies, all working for the 
Church. 

On Monday, Oct. 25th, services were held at 
La Venta, on the Mexican Central, where six 
were confirmed. This is an old congregation, 
and one of the most important in this region. It 
is worshiping in a room fitted up in a private 
house. The stone is being prepared for a 
chapel, which will be built at Marivillas, a mile 

and a half from La Venta, and an important 
business centre. 
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With the Mr. Rey. Forrester, reached the City 
of Mexico Monday evening. His house is my 
home during these visits to the Mexican Church, 
and I am greatly indebted to his charming 
family for their gracious hospitality. 

On Thursday, Oct. 28th, in the chapel of the 
Orphanage, at the City of Mexico, I admitted 
Amado Ruiz Herrera to the order of deacons. 
The Presbyter Carrion presented the candidate 
and preached the sermon. Among the clergy 
present was the Rev. Mr. Cree, the new rector 
of Christ church, City of Mexico. Years ago 
Herrera was a Franciscan monk. He joined the 
reformation movement at an early date. He 
has been tried and found faithful and useful. 
Owing to lack of education he will not be able 
to go beyond the diaconate. 

My next official act was a sadone. At the 
chapel of the Orphanage, on Oct. 29th, in the 
presence of the Presbyters Carrion and Ori- 
huela, I deposed, on his renunciation of the min- 
istry, the deacon, Horacio Eudave Lopez. That 
there is need of discipline is something to be 

deplored. That it is promptly exercised, is evi- 
dence of a wholesome condition of things in the 
Mexican Church. 

On the 20th Sunday after Trinity, I preached 
and administered the Holy Communion at Christ 
church, City of Mexico. This congregation is 
at present in temporary quarters. A church 
building, which will well represent the Anglican 
Communion in the City of Mexico, approaches 
completion and will be ready for the opening 
service, probably in January or February. The 
Rev. Edward Charles Cree, M.A., of the Church 
of England, who has recently become the rector 
of this parish, is winning golden opinions. With 
its new rector and its new building,Christ church 
will be in shape to do good work for the English- 
speaking population of the City of Mexico. 

In the afternoon of this Sunday, Oct. 31st, at 
the chapel of the Orphanage, confirmed 10 can- 
dates; four from San Jose de Gracia, presented 
by the Presbyter Carrion, and six from the 
Orphanage school, presented by the Rey. Mr. 
Forrester. 

Spent Tuesday, Nov. 2d, at the Orphanage, 
City of Mexico, on the occasion of a visit to the 
school by the chief government officials of the 
department of primary education. These Mexi- 
can gentlemen expressed themselves as favor- 
ably impressed with what they saw and heard, 
and they promised to interest themselves in the 
institution. Theschool continues under the very 
capable management of Miss Driggs and her 
assistants, Miss Forrester, Miss Frances, and 
Miss Dodd, with the addition of Miss Beckwith, 
who is temporarily filling the position of assist- 
ant superintendent. There has been some cause 
for discouragement and depression during the 
year; but these ladies have never lost their 
grip on their work. I found themas faithful, 
as cheerful, as much interested as ever. Itis 
intended to provide for a high gradeof educa- 
cation in the school, and hereafter the girls will 
graduate and receive government certificates 
as teachers. : 

Nov. 5th to Nov. 8th was spent at Puebla—my 
first visit. Fifteen were confirmed, presented 
by the Presbyter Perez, who is in charge of the 
mission. Puebla de Los Angeles, which is the 
name in full, is a city of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
and dates back to the year 1532. It is 117 miles 
from the City of Mexico and 207 miles from Vera 
Cruz. In plain sight are the two great volca- 
noes, Popocateptl and Ixtaccihuatl. Only the 
crest of Orizaba is visible. It is a clean, orderly, 
healthy city, well built, well lighted, and well 
drained, with good hotels. I was very busy 
while here, and did not have much time to see 
the sights. We were obliged to leave that for 
the most part to the ladies of our party. Work 
was commenced here 20 years ago. A small 
congregation, gathered in a building which was 
pointed out to me, was attacked by a mob. The 
brethren escaped over the roof or by mingling 
with the crowd. The minister, not wearing a 
surplice, could not be singled out. No one was 
hurt except some of the mob, who injured each 
other. Work was then discontinued. The 
Presbyter Perez, who is the only remaining 
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presbyter of the Mexican Church ordained by 
Bishop Lee, took up the work again a year ago. 
This isa fanatical Roman city, and there is great 
difficulty in securing a place for holding serv- 
ices. The small hall that we are now using is a 
room in the Hospital of San Pedro. The lease 
will expire shortly and will not be renewed. 
The congregation will then be without a home. 
What is absolutely needed is a property of our 
own. Wecan buy, but we cannot rent. There 
are people who will sell but they dare not lease. 
We are hoping and praying that God will put it 
into the heart of some one who has the means to 
help us out. It would be a great and good thing 
to do. The congregation contains a considerable 
number of intelligent men, occupying official or 
business positions. We have here a very im- 
portant field, perhaps the most important that 
has yet been occupied. 

Nov. 12th to Nov. 15th, at Cuernavaca, in the 
State of Morelos. On Sunday morning, Noy. 
14th, with the Rev. Mr. Forrester and the Pres- 
byter Bustamente, consecrated the church of 
San Miguel. At the afternoon services, con- 
firmed eight persons. This is an important city, 
about 100 miles to the south of the City of 
Mexico, with which it is now connected by the 
Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railroad. This 
valley was granted by Charles V. to Cortez 
who spent here the last days of his life. The 
palace of Cortez has been repaired and is now 
the government building. The winter climate 
is delightful, and now that the place is accessi- 
ble, it will becomea popular resort. We have had 
a mission house here for many years. Thechurch 
that has just been consecrated is the most at- 
tractive building that is owned by the Mexican 
Church. It wasa ruin when we bought it. The 
work has been done atsmall cost compared with 
the expense of such a property in the United 
States. Cuernavaca will be one of our important 
centres. 

Spent Thursday, Nov. 18th, at the Dean Gray 
School and Seminary, in the City of Mexico. In 
the morning, there was a service is commemo- 
ration of Manuel Aguas and others of the faith- 


’ ful who have gonetotheirreward. The sermon 


was preached by the Presbyter Perez. After 
the service, we went to the American cemetery, 
and decorated the grave of Aguas, and there 
was an address by the Presbyter Hernandez, 
In the afternoon, there was an examination of 
the candidates for orders who are studying in 
this school. A Pastoral Letter to the clergy 
was read, and addresses were made by the Rey. 
Mr. Forrester and myself. There are two de- 
partments of this school, of which the Presbyter 
Moreno is the prefect. There is the boys’ de- 
partment, the boys of which study in the public 
schools; and there is the seminary department 
for the candidates. Five men have been ordained 
deacons from the seminary since it was started 
two years ago. 

On Friday, Nov. 19th, at Tecalco, confirmed 
18 candidates, presented by the Presbyter 
Lopez. This is anew congregation, organized 
about a year ago, which is taking steps to build 
a chapel. In the afternoon, at Amecameca, 
confirmed five candidates, presented by Lopez. 
The congregation here is steadily growing, and 
is also contemplating a chapel, for which about 
$200 has been raised among themselves. Forty 
school children, half boys and half girls, taught. 
by the daughter of the minister, tiled into the 
chapel at our service. 

Sunday, Nov. 2ist, was spent at Jojutla. 
Twelve were confirmed, presented by the Dea- 
con Melendez. The attendance at service has 
greatly improved, The congregation is mainly 
from outside the town. The brethren from San 
Nicolas Obispo come here for services, who 
have been deprived of a place of their own. 

Here ended my fourth visit to the Mexican 
Church. T havea good report to make. The 
Mexican clergy are working bravely. They are 
good men. Iam very fond of them. The Mex- 
ican Church is attracting attention. We are 
hopeful. 

J. Mitts KENDRICK, 
Commissary of the Provisional Bishoy. 
El Paso, Tex., Nov. 27th, 1897. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 
Rev. UC. W. Lettinewell, Editor and Proprietor. 


N The Catholic World for December is a 

paper by the Rey. Luke Rivington on the 
effect of the Papal condemnation of Angli- 
can Orders. The paper is a confession 
of failure, with explanations—explanations 
which, it need not be said, are not compli- 
mentary to the clergy of the Church of 
England, even to Father Rivineton’s former 
friends, some of whom he mentions by name. 
Tae first reason given to account for the 
failure of the Bull to have any serious effect 
upon the loyalty of English Churchmen, is 
that the time has come when the Catholic 
movement has got beyond the period of 
persecution, and the irritation and unrest 
of the past have been allayed. Men have 
what they contended for, and are measur- 
ably satisfied. We do not profess to give 
Father Rivington’s words, but this is the 
condition of things he is contemplating. 
The consequence is that, being more con- 
tent with the Church of England than in 
times past, the clergy are not practically in- 
terested in the Papal view of their orders. 


Sec 


NOTHER reason is found, in the writer’s 

opinion, inthe general disregard for au- 
thority in the Church of England. Of course 
the extent of this is in no way minimized. 
The point is that the ‘‘tone of thought, 
habit of mind” produced in this way, natur- 
ally unfits its possessor to listen with any or- 
dinary docility to the Papal determination. 
It does not appear that this argument is 
very forcible. However docile men may be 
to an authority which they recognize, it 
does not seem that they will be thus ren- 
dered more ready to defer to an authority 
which they do not recognize. As to ‘‘de- 
fect of theological learning,” the documents 
in the controversy do not leave the impres- 
sion that, in that respect, the odds are quite 
unmistakably on the Roman side, though it 
is natural that Father Rivington should 
think so. He does not hesitate to accuse 
every High-Church writer on this subject, 
‘twithout exception,” of the logical trick 
called ignoratio elenchi, though he is kind 
enough not ‘‘to impute motives.” In this 
category he includes the writers of The Guar- 
dian and Church Times, The Church Quarterly 
Review, Father Puller, Canon Bright, the 
Archbishop of York, and last, but by no 
means least, the ‘‘Answer of the Archbish- 
ops.” A courageous man is Father Riving- 
ton. 

pat Ti 

HE main point is the full admission that 

the effect of the Bull has been to unify 
the sentiment of Churchmen, and that it has 
brought about a better feeling between par- 
ties than has been known for many a year. 
There is, he admits, ‘‘a tremendous rally 
round” the Church of England, though he 
imagines it is only fora moment. He dis- 
covers, also, in quarters where there was 
formerly some reluctance to speak severely, 
an increased firmness of tone and a new 
definiteness of hostility in dealing with 
Rome. There is, in fact, no longer any rea- 
son why men should shrink from speaking 
boldly, who hesitated to do so while it might 
interpose unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of the wisbed-for unity of Christendom. But 
any prospect in that direction has been 
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closed indefinitely by the action of the Pope 
himself. It is well that the Roman contro- 
versialists should see, as Father Rivington 
plainly does, that the results of the famous 
Bull have been quite different from those 
so confidently predicted at the time of its 
publication. The disintegration of the 
Church has not set in; on the contrary, 
there is in it a rapidly growing sense of 
strength and confidence for which Church- 
men may well be thankful. For ourselves 
we may point out that we ventured to pre- 
dict something of this when the Bull ap- 
peared. We see no reason to suppose that 
it will be merely temporary. We cannot but 
think ita wholesome thing that the thoughts 
and energies, the ability and force, of Eng- 
land’s best men should be devoted to the in- 
terior development and practical work of 
the Church of which they aremembers. If 
it is possible to discern the divine purpose, 
it seems clear that there is yet before the 
Anglican Communion a mission of immense 
importance to the world, and that, on the 
other hand, many things must come to pass 
before the dreams of unity in which men 
have been too prone to indulge, can begin 
to have any practical and healthful realiza- 
tion. 
Be ae 
The World vs. the Church 


T is a common thing to see the Church at- 
tacked because her authorities are not 
sufficiently courageous in meeting the moral 


‘abuses of a particular period. Onthe other 


hand, if astrong stand is taken, there is an 
outcry that the Church is interfering with 
vested rights, or overturning society, or dis- 
loyal to the laws of the country. There is 
an old abuse common in England in the past 
and not unknown still, whereby the patron 
of a Church living regards the power of ap- 
pointment as a property to be bought and 
sold. This is one of the standing reproaches 
to the Church of England. But when the 
attempt has been made to get a proper law 
enacted by Parliament to make such trans- 
actions illegal, the measure is immediately 
assailed as contravening time-honored prop- 
erty rights. 

But the most conspicuous: instance of the 
kind is seen in connection with the question 
of marriage and divorce. An example of 
the kind of treatment the Church may ex- 
pect from the hands of the world in any at- 
tempt she may make to stem the tide of 
license has been quite recently afforded in 
the American press. , Reports from London 
have come to hand stating that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has announced his set- 
tled opposition tothe marriage of divorced 
people, and has given orders to his vicars- 
general to issue no licenses in future for 
such purposes. If this be true, it will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all who have at 
heart the interests of higher morality. 

Our attention has been called to a cable- 
gram from London to a St. Louis paper, 
which has been copied by the press else- 
where, in which the Archbishop and the 
Church generally are arraigned as disloyal 
and rebellious in thus setting themselves 
against the law of the State which allows 
such marriages. The despatch apparently 
emanates from an Englishman, but is adapt- 
ed to American consumption. The Church 
of England, says the writer, is a State 
Church, the prelates and clergy of which 
are paid by the government. What extraor- 
dinary presumption in them to undertake 
to place themselves in flagrant opposition to 
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the laws of the land! The average Ameri- 
can reader, especially if he has learned at 
school that the Church of England was 
founded by Henry VIII., cannot be expected 
to know that though the State recognizes 
the Church of England, which was, in fact, 
in existence before the State came into be- 
ing, the prelates and clergy are not paid by 
the government, but out of the income of 
endowments given by pious people, both in 
ages long past and in recent days. A bish- 
op, for instance, has just been giyen to Bris- 
tol, but not until a large and sufficient en- 
dowment had been raised through the lib- 
erality of private persons. 


Weare next told that the Archbishop, in 
particular the chief offender, receives $75,- 
000 per annum ‘‘from the coffers of the 
State.” Yet this “paid servant of the State” 
assumes to defy the laws. The Archbishop 
does not in reality receive anything from 
the coffers of the State, and consequently is 
not its paid servant. He is the administra- 
tor of a trust, the income of which may be 
as large as here intimated. It is the ancient 
endowmeot of his see, and the State has no 
more to do with it than it has with the funds 
of any corporation. Most of this income is 
appropriated for purposes over which the 
Archbishop has little or no control, and a 
comparatively small part of it can be appro- 
priated to his own benefit or that of his fam- 
ily. This is true, also, of the other bishops to 
such an extent that it is coming to be felt as 
a serious difficulty that only a rich man can 
afford to be a bishop. 

The correspondent asserts that ‘‘mar- 
riages between divorced persons have been 
celebrated in English churches ever since 
the days of the Reformation,” and attributes 
the present opposition to the rise of ‘‘ritual- 
ism.” Those who are conversant with the 
facts of the matter know that the Divorce 
Act, under which these abuses have con- 
stantly increased, dates from 1857. Previ- 
ous to that year divorces were granted only 
by the House of Lords, and the process was 
a difficult and expensive one. Under these 
circumstances divorces were exceptional. 
The clergy were under no obligation in any 
way to solemnize marriages of divorced per- 
sons or to allow the use of their churches 
for such a purpose. The new legislation un- 
dertook to force them, if they would not offi- 
ciate themselves, to open their churches for 
the purpose on the demand of some more 
complaisant priest. The Act also obliter- 
ated any distinction between the ‘‘innocent”’ 
and ‘“‘guilty” parties in an action for divorce. 

It is only partly true that ‘‘ritualism,” of 
which the writer speaks with supreme con- 
tempt as a faction which borrows its teach- 
ings and practices from Rome and has only 
just discovered that the Roman Church does 
not allow divorces, has anything to do with 
the matter. The Archbishop is no ritualist, 
nor are thoge other bishops who have all 
along forbidden licenses to be-issued for the 
marriages in question. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln is the only one who has been associated 
in any marked way with the ceremonial 
movement, and he has disappointed his 
friends by his lenient view of such mar- 
riages. But, of course, itis undeniable that 
the Catholic movement has braced up the 
Church in this and other matters by draw- 
ing attention to the law of the Church as 
laid down in the Prayer Book and other 
formularies. It is not necessary to look 
further than the marriage service in the 
Prayer Book to discover the rule of the 
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Church in regard to the indissoluble char- 
acter of the nuptial tie. 

The wrath and contempt of this corre- 
spondent are directed especially at Father 
Black and the Duke of Newcastle who have 
taken a prominent part in the movement 
against such marriages. The matter has 
become serious because of the rapid increase 
in the number of cases of late years, and the 
movement against them is not, therefore, a 
sudden attack upon a condition of things 
which has been going on ever since the days 
of the Reformation, and which it has only 
now occurred to a troublesome set of people 
to oppose; but it is a movement which has 
arisen in view of a new state of things fa- 
vored partly by the modern Act of 1857, and 
partly by the increasing license of the times. 
Apart from the general mendacity of the 
statements with which we are dealing, there 
is a shameful attack upon the young Duke 
of Newcastle, dealing with his personal ap- 
pearance, his activity in matters which the 
writer deems to be none of his busiuess, and 
certain scandals said to have been connected 
with his family but for which he was in no 
way responsible. A picture is drawn of the 
Duke and Father Black bringing a train of 
their followers into a church and stationing 
themselves in a convenient place to inter- 
rupt the sacred solemnities by ‘‘loud de- 
mands,’ etc. The reader would hardly rec- 
ognize this as the answer to the challenge 
contained in the service itself, an answer 
which was made in due legal form on the 
occasions referred to. In this connection 
an apocryphal story is related of the arrest 
of the Duke and the clergyman, and of their 
being fined for ‘‘brawling” on one such oc- 
casion. Unless we are mistaken, the matter 
went no further than the expression of an 
opinion that they might have been so fined. 

Even if the scandals, which this writer re- 
cords, connected with the Newcastle family 
are true, which we may be permitted to 
doubt, they would be far from proving that 
‘fof all people in the world, the Duke of 
Neweastle is about the last person who 
should push himself forward as an opponent 
to marriages of divorced people.” On tke 
contrary, if two or three of his relatives 
went through the divorce courts. no one can 
have a more vivid apprehension than this 
young man of the miserable evils which at- 
tend the system. It is creditable to him that 
he should do his best to put an end toa 
course of things which has wrought so much 
wretchedness for him and his. 


The sapient correspondent thinks the gov- 
ernment will find it necessary to take steps 
against the Archbishop, a number of the 
bishops, and ‘‘the major portion of the cler- 
gy.” After all, it seems the trouble does 
not arise from a little knot of ritualistic 
busybodies. He thinks ‘“‘the government 
cannot afford to permit its paid servants to 
set the laws of the land at defiance in this 
manner.” For our part, we remember those 
who said ‘‘we ought to obey God rather than 
man,” and-rejoice to know that that spirit 
is not yet dead, even ina ‘‘State Church.” 
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ARGE but loose;—that is the condition of 
some people’s minds. They do not be- 
lieve in being tied to the apron strings of 
any particular church-mother. They ‘‘like” 
one church just as wellas another. Yes, they 
“like” all churches, but they do not love a 
single one—and there’s the pity. Andso 
they keep on ‘‘liking” all churches and are 
useful in none.—The Lutheran. 
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Summary of Ecclesiastical 
Events 


HE year that is just closing—1897—began 
auspiciously for the Church of England 
and those Churches in communion with her, 
with the enthronement of the Rt. Hon. and 
Most Rey. Frederick Temple, D.D., in the 
metropolitan and primatial chair of St. 
Augustine of Canterbury, on the Feast of 
the Epiphany. While the whole Anglican 
Communion laments the loss of the late 
Archbishop, Dr. Benson, yet there has been 
strength and assurance for the Church in 
the firm rule of his successor. 

We say the year began auspiciously, and 
indeed it has been an eventful year. The 
work commenced by the late Archbishop in 
conjunction with the Archbishop of York, of 
officially replying to the Papal Bull Apos- 
tolice Cure of the year previous, condemn- 
ing Anglican Orders as invalid, was taken 
in hand by Archbishop Temple, and not 
long after his enthronement the two Arch- 
bishops published their Encyclical Letter, 
sceepius officio, a document which ‘‘will easily 
take rank with any that has issued from the 
authorities of the Anglican Communion 
since the Reformation.” 

The splendid historic old church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, was re-opened on Feb. 
9th, and with a full chapter and staff will be 
the cathedral forSouth London. About the 
same time another historic church that is 
closely identified with the early history of 
our nation and national Church—Christ 
church, Philadelphia—completed a very 
handsome new altar, in which (more fo- 
mano) was enclosed the altar used by the 
venerable Bishop White. 

A sharp little flurry in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles was occasioned by the elaborate cele- 
bration of the Feast of the Blessed Charles 
I., king and martyr, and the unveiling of his 
portrait at the church of the Evangelists, 
Philadelphia, but after the commotion had 
ceased it was found that no one was any the 
worse, and that the portrait was a very good 
work of art. 

Columbia College has begun to occupy 
new buildings on Morningside Heights, New 
York, and the splendid new St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital was opened for the reception of pa- 
tients in the spring. 

Passing over the Atlantic again, we re- 
joiced to see members of the Cowley Brother- 
hood (S. S. J. E.) formally installed, by the 
Bishop of Argyle and the Isles, in a house 
and chapel on ‘‘Iona’s Holy Isle,” a strange 
and encouraging contrast tothe defection of 
one of their most brilliant associates, Fr. 
Maturin, to Rome. 

Another event of more than passing sig- 
nificance was the visit of the Archbishop of 
York to Russia, where, in the ancient cen- 
tres of Muscovite orthodoxy, he was most 
graciously and hospitably received and hon- 
ored as a representative of the Church of 
England, not only to the Court of the Tsar 
upon the oecasion of his coronation, but to 
the bishops and clergy of the Russian 
Church. This visit was returned later in 
the year by the coming of the learned Arch- 
bishop of Finland to England in connection 
with the Queen’s Jubilee and the opening 
of the Lambeth Conference, where similar 
honors and courtesies were accorded this 
distinguished representative of the Holy 
Orthodox Church. 

In May, old Trinity parish, New York, 
celebrated its bi-centennial with great pomp 
and glory; and the diocese of Massachusetts 
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observed befittingly the centennial of the 
consecration of Bishop Bass. Later in the 
year, Connecticut bade us remember its 
antiquity by keeping the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the consecration of her second 
chief pastor, Bishop Jarvis. 

Of course the great event of the year has 
been the meeting of the Fourth Lambeth 
Conference. This Conference, though it fol- 
lowed the magnificent services and scenes 
pertaining to the Queen’s Jubilee, was not 
overshadowed by them. It had commemo- 
rations of itsown. It met to celebrate the 
1300th anniversary of the coming of St. 
Augustine to England; of the conversion 
and Baptism of King Ethelbert of Kent. 
Ebbsfleet and Richboro’, historic places, 
were visited by the nearly 200 prelates who 
had come together from the ends of the 
earth to stand beside the chair of St. 
Augustine under the presidency of the 95th 
occupant of that primatial see in lineal suc- 
cession. The more ancient British Church 
and Christianity of Britain were not forgot- 
ten, and the first religious service held in 
Glastonbury Abbey since its last abbot was 
hanged on Tor Hill and its monks were dis- 
persed by Henry VIII., took place within its 
ruined, ivy-covered walls, with nearly all 
the bishops present who attended the Con- 
ference. That alone would have made this 
year of grace memorable, for what it signi- 
fied. But the Lambeth Conference itself 
was a remarkable gathering, and its work 
is of the greatest interest to the Church at 
large. What it did, and what it did not 
do, and what it attempted to do, but 
failed to accomplish, or to fully carry out, 
muss be considered by the various por- 
tions of the Anglican Communion during 
the coming years. Though the meet- 
ing is a voluntary one, and the bishops rep- 
resent nobody but themselves, their joint 
action as a conference must have great 
weight and influence upon the Church. 

The English Church Congress met at 
Nottingham, in September, and the at- 
tempt was made to turn it to account asa 
Protestant demonstration, but apparently 
without great success. That sort of thing 
is becoming rather difficult in the Church 
of England. The ‘‘Church Congress” on this 
side was to have met in New Orleans, but 
the sad visitation of the yellow fever in the 
South prevented this, and the meeting was 
postponed. On the whole, we think we are 
justified in putting it down as an ecclesias- 
tical event of the past year that our Church 
Congress did not meet. Of other assemblies, 
the Church had more than the usual supply 
outside of a General Convention year. The 
first International Conference of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew was held in Buffalo in 
October, and was a magnificent success. 
Those who were there will never forget it, 
and for all the rest of the Church the pub- 
lished speeches, addresses, and proceedings 
will tellsomewhat of the work that was done. 
This was followed hard by the Missionary 
Council at Milwaukee, which was preceded 
by the 50th annual convention of that flour- 
ishing diocese which dropped ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopal,” and stirred up the Protestant 
Interior. The Missionary Council was an in- 
spiring event, too. The Church at work as 
the missionary body! Two heroes of the 
missionary host were honored at this meet- 
ing, two whose noble work was finished— 
the Rev. Dr. W. S. Langford, and the Rev. 
Dr. James Lloyd Breck. With solemn 
requiem they were commemorated before 
God,and His Holy Name was praised for their 
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ood works and faithful labors. After the 
Missionary Council came the annual meeting 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, which was 
beld in Chicago, showing excellent results 
accomplished and a growing organization. 

An event which we do not indeed notice 
with satisfaction, but with a sort of wonder, 
was the council of the Reformed Episco- 
palians in Philadelphia, where a sharp con- 
troversy arose over the ritualism of a sec- 
tion of that body, and words were used which 
sounded like the echoes-of a dead past ere 
our separated brethren had separated, and 
when the General Convention was their 
battle ground. 

While we are speaking of meetings we 
must not forget to mention the stalwart de- 
fense of the Faith made by Bishop Gailor, 
of Tennessee, and his grave rebuke of dis- 
tructive liberalism in religion, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of “‘the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religiots Societies,” at 
Nashville. It is refreshing in this day of 
latitudinarianism to find that there are 
those who believe that Christ and unbelief 
are not in accord. 

Among many notable books of the past 
year we must mention especially two that 
will not be soon forgotten, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s study of ‘‘Cyprian: 
his Life, his Times, his Work,” and the 
fourth and last volume of the Life of the 
Rev. Dr. E. B. Pusey. 

There have been a number of changes in 
the episcopate of the Church during the past 
year. inJanuary, the Rt. Rev. Wm. -D. 
Walker, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., was enthroned 
as third Bishop of Western New York, and 
the Rev. James Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., 
was consecrated as the first Bishop of Du- 
luth. The Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., 
was consecrated in October as the Bishop- 
coadjutor of Connecticut, and the Rev. 
Robert A. Gibson as the Bishop-coadjutor 
of Virginia, to succeed the Rt. Rev. John B. 
Newton, M. D., who died in May. On the 
3lst of August the gifted Bishop of Central 
Pennsylvania, Rt. Rev. Nelson S. Rulison, 
D.D.,died at Mannheim,Germany, and in the 
autumn the diocese chose the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Ethelbert Talbot and asked for his transla- 
tion from the missionary jurisdiction of 
Wyoming and Idaho to Central Pennsy!- 
vania. The diocese of Rhode Island has 
elected the Rev. Dr. Wm. N. McVickar, of 
Philadelphia, and Arkansas has elected the 
Ven. Archdeacon Wm. M. Brown, as Bish- 
ops-coadjutor. 

In England the most notable change in 
the episcopate has been the re-endowment 
of the see of Bristol, and its separation 
from Gloucester, and the translation to the 
see, of the learned Bishop of Stepney, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. G. F. Browne, who will greatly 
strengthen the Church in the west of 
England. 

Many well-known priests of the Church 
have passed in peace to their rest in Para- 
dise. In England the Very Rev. Charles 
John Vaughan, D.D., dean of Llandaff, and 
sometimes master of the Temple church, 
and the Rev. Canon G.G. Perry, an his- 
torian of the Church of England. In the 
American Church the list is a long one, and 
includes the names of several eminent 
priests. Besides the two bishops already 
mentioned, there are the Rev. Wm, Adams, 
D.D,, one of the founders of Nashotah House; 
the Rev. Benjamin Akerly, D.D., senior 
presbyter of California; the Rey. Charles 
Arey, D.D., a trenchant writer;: the Rev. 
Jas. A. Buck, D.D., of Maryland; Rev. 
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Solomon S. Burleson, D.D., missionary to 
the Oneidas, and always a missionary; the 
Rev. Theodore C, Gambrall, D.D., archdea- 
con of Annapolis; Rev. Wm. T. Gibson, 
D.D., founder and for many years editor of 
The Church Electic, and a profound scholar; 
the Rev. Alfred B. Goodrich, D.D., secre- 
tary of diocese of Central New York; the 
Rey. Charles Frederick Hoffman, D. D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., vice-chancellor of Hobart 
College, and benefactor of that and other 
institutions, and of All Angels’ chorch, 
New York; the Rev. Joseph C. Huske, D.D., 
president of the Standing Committee, dio- 
cese of East Carolina; the Rev. Wm. 8. 
Langford, D.D., the efficient and invaluable 
general secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society; the Rev. George 
Scovil Mallory, D.D., LL.D., editor of The 
Churchman; Rev. James Mulcahey, D.D., 
vicar emeritus of St. Paul’s, Trinity parish, 
New York; the Rev. Andrew Oliver, D.D., 
professor of the Literature and Interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; the Rev. James 
Rankine, D.D., LL.D., rector of DeLancey 
Divinity School, Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Fayette Royce, long identified with the 
Church in Wisconsin; the Rev. Isaac H. 
Tuttle, D.D., rector emeritus of St. Luke’s 
church, New York; and only a few weeks 
ago, the saintly and learned rector of the 
church of the Transfiguration, New York, 
the Rev. George H. Houghton, D.D. 


Among the faithful laity, also, many have 
been taken within the veil whose names are 
well known beyond the immediate circle of 
their acquaintance. One name we must 
mention, because he who bore it lives yet, 
not only in some noble and stately works of 
his designing, but in the example of a de- 
voted and holy life, the late Mr. William 
Halsey Wood, Church architect and Church- 
man. 


“Lord all pitying, Jesu blest, 
Grant them Thine eternal rest.” 


NS ee 


Bishop Seymour and the Lam- 
beth Conference 


HE Bishop of Springfield, in his recent 

address to his synod, took strong ground 
against the proposed ‘‘Organization of the 
Anglican Communion,” under the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, or by any scheme which 
might be undertaken without the concur- 
rent legislation of national Churches. The 
Central Consultative Body which was under 
consideration, while it appeared to be the 
most innocent thing in the world, being en- 
tirely voluntary, he considered was indirect, 
quasi legislation, seeking to accomplish ‘‘by 
moral force what the voluntary gathering 
could not effect by canonical or legal enact- 
ment.” He thought there would never be 
any need for the Church in this country to 
resort to such a body for advice. We should 
not recognize any tribunal of reference 
abroad. He said the Lambeth Conference 
won confidence and respect because it had 
heretofore kept itself within the limits and 
bounds which it originally prescribed for it- 
self in 1867. The proposal to create a con- 
sultative committee to sit permanently as a 
representative of the Conference, was re- 
garded with apprehension by many who 
prize the Conference as helpful to our entire 
Communion. Others beside himself appre- 
hended that this movement to extend itself 
beyond its prerogatives, would destroy its 
usefulness. The present status of the Church 
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of England, in union with the State, giving 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
the precedence in everything, made it im- 
possible for that Church to meet with other 
national Churches upon equal grounds. The 
archbishops could not act except as repre- 
sentatives of the British crown as wellas the 
English Church. ‘‘We are unalterably op- 
posed,” he said, ‘‘to any scheme of organiza- 
tion set on foot by any non-representative 
conference of bishops. It will be quite a 
different matter when such bishops go to 
their assembly clothed with authority from 
the synods of their respective provinces or 
dioceses.” The Bishop closed this part of 
his address with the following words: 


We may venture to say that what we would 
call the weakness of the Conference was not en- 
tirely its fault, because it has no power to help 
itself. The scheme or programme of subjects 
for discussion was drawn up and imposed upon 
it to the exclusion of all else, and the Confer- 
ence was compelled to keep within these pre- 
scribed limits. No bishop, so far as we know, 
had the most distant desire to introduce any 
question which savored of party, or raised any 
issue which would be called local or sectional, 
but there were scores of bishops, if we mistake 
not, who felt humiliated and distressed at the 
melancholy fact that when nearly two hun- 
dred bishops of our Communion were together 
in conference for a month, they were not al- 
lowed to say one word of rebuke to those in 
high places as well as low in our Communion, 
who deny the fundamental verities of the Faith 
as summed up in the creed of Christendom, and 
relegate a large part of God’s Word to the 
mist of fable, and call for a re-statement of 
the articles of our belief and an expurgated 
Bible. 

It was a pain and grief to many that an as- 
sembly of bishops who are by virtue of their of- 
fice the custodians of faith and morals, could 
meet in conference and adjourn with only the 
slightest word which by indirection could reach 
one of the most frightful evils of our time, di- 
vorce, Which is creeping in and on the Church 
until it has affected with its contagion and dis- 
graced the most aristocratic ranks of the laity, 
and not only stained the surplices of priests, 
but soiled,and deeply so'led,the lawn of bishops. 

Here on the two subjects, faith and morals, 
we being the judge, the Confererce was weak. 
The Lambeth Conference should have spoken 
out with trumpet notes affirming the Faith once 
delivered to the saints, and proclaimed with 
equal decisive tones in the language of St. John 


the Baptist, to all divorced people who have en-- 


tered into new and unhallowed alliances: ‘It is 
not lawful for you to do as you have done.”’ 

We leave this subject with these inquiries, 
and with a word of comment: 


1. Can the Lambeth Conference change its 
name, and be held anywhere else than in Eng- 
land? 

2. Ifit be so held on other soil, say in Ireland 
or Scotland, would the host in that event be al- 
lowed to preside and control business as it is 
now the case at Lambeth? 

8. Would our English brethren be willing to 
enter into any organization of the Anglican 
Communion which did not contemplate as a 
matter of necessity the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, always and everywhere? 

4. Would they not insist, as they now per- 
haps naturally assume, that the order of pre- 
cedence of archbishops and bishops as arranged 
by the State in England, must be observed in 
all future conferences, whether they meet in 
London, in Dublin, or in Edinburgh, or Washing- 
ton; that is, with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and York taking the first rank, and the Bishops 
of London, Durham,and Winchester in advance of 
all other diocesan bishops throughout the world? 

These questions bring to an issue the point, 
that any organization of the Anglican Commun- 
ion under existing conditions places this august 
Communion under the dominion of the crown of 
Great Britain. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXRXV, 


A bets book of the past year? What sort of 
@ volume is it, now that it is written? 
I do not mean its binding—that depends 
upon your outward station. It may be gilt- 
edged, bevelled Turkey morocco, and ‘it 
may be just a paper cover and a poor type; 
that is unimportant, for the inside of a book 
is what counts. We would all prefer 
Stevenson in a ragged old volume to Mrs. 
Southworth bound in purple velvet with 
gold clasps. What are the contents of the 
year book of your life? Is it like one of 
those horrible volumes which have to be 
sold sneakingly, and which can only be 
looked at in a hideous secrecy; books which 
our not over-squeamish police pounce upon, 
and for writing which aman goes to jail? 
I know enough of the lives of young men to 
know that just such a book as that, in some 
cases, would be the record of their year. 


Or is it a book of mere empty nonsense, 
like the great bulk of the novels every year 
showered upon us, which,. when you have 
read, you find have not given you one 
thought, or stirred one emotion, or quick- 
ened your sense of the beautiful, or even 
charmed you with the mere music of the 
words? There are lives like that, which, 
when you come to figure them up at the end 
of the year, are just emptiness, nothingness. 
Or isit a mere day-book and ledger ; bought 
so much, sold so much; Jan. 10th, made 
$100; June 14th, lost $100—a mere account 
of business, without one single bright 
thought or word all through it? Nothing 
about God or soul hopes or spirit longings; 
no wishes for the good of man, no resolves 


’ for the benediction of your kind, no rewards 


of good, no notes of unselfishness. The 
owner may find such a book interesting, but 


' what a wrong thing it is to other men, and 
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what a mere heap of dust and ashes to God 
and the angels. 

Or is it the healthy record of a man’s life, 
natural, not over-strained like those goody 
books about some dead man who is ex- 
hibited as never having done a wrong 
thing or spoken a wrong word, which we 
read, but which we do not believe? I re- 
peat, a healthy record, full of trips and 
falls, of recoveries and advances, telling on 
one page of the deadly onslaught of some 
temptation—how it bore the man down and 
left him beaten and ashamed, and on another 
page of the glorious victory over some habit 
which was devouring the heart, or again, 
telling of sweet communion hours when the 
Lord of Life drew very near His waiting 
servant. A book full of outbursts of joy and 
of discouragement; not an even book, not 
all sunshine nor all cloud, but changing, 
invisible, as a true life always is, and yet 
when-it is summed up, showing, on the 
whole, a good advance, leaving on the 
reader the feeling that.the hero of the book 
is in a good way, is on the road to life 
eternal, and marching after the banner of 
the Lord Christ. Oh, that a volume like 
that could be given to the recording angel 
who waits to carry away from each one of 
us the finished record of a year! What a 
parish library such books would make! 
God grant there may be many more such 
records than we, uncharitable and bat-eyed, 
ever suppose. 

Before you shut your book, 1 want you to 
look it over and see where its faults lie. A 
man learns how to write his successful book 
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from the failure of his unsuccessful one. 
The most famous authors in the world could 
tell you of the many ‘‘rejected addresses” 
by which they learned wisdom. I dare to 


assume that you will commence another 


year, though what do I know about it? 
Still, as far as we know, another year is 
before us, and I want you to scan the book 
of the past that you may learn lessons which 
may help you to write the book of the 
future. 

Do you find on the first pages of the past 
year book, a great many resolutions about 
various bad habits and tricks and tenden- 
cies of yours? « Yes, you reply, and so few of 
all these resolutions have been carried out 
that we do not mean to make: any this year; 
itis useless. Do not say that, my friend. 
Never grow to think that failure is any 
reason for giving up a good thing. Do you 
think that the printing press, the steam 
engine, the telephone, were brought to be 
what they are witbout failures many? Have 
you never read ‘of the despairs, the bitter 
hours, the dark days, of the inventors, when 
obstacle after obstacle rose up before them 
and the whole world seemed set against 
them? If they had given up, how we and 
all the world would have suffered. No, 
make the resolutions, write them in in a 
bold, fair hand, and write after them, ‘'God 
helping me, I will do this,’ and then set 
your teeth hard, nerve yourself for the en- 
counter and ‘‘once more unto the breach.” 
This time, if you are faithful, you may be 
able to write at the end, as “you make 
the sign of the Cross, ‘‘By this help, I con- 
quered.” Begin your book with these words, 
“Tn His name;” put init faith, penitence, and 
good works, hard work, and stainless honor, 
and if you are spared to close it up, never 
will mortal author have put forth a writing 
so dear, so precious. 

Sasi 


Parish Societies 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MONDAY MEETING OF 
THE CLERGY, IN THE DIOCESAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, ooT. 11, 1897. - 

BY THE REV. A. ST. JOHN CHAMBRE, D.D. 
MEAN by “societies,” guilds, chapters 
gireles, sodalities, clubs, and the like, 

For convenience, these all may be gathered 
under one name, and designated as societies, 
[have thought well, for the sake of perhaps 
learning something by the discussion pro- 
voked, to speak about these societies—or 
rather of the multiplication of them in our 
parishes in these days. They are very num- 
erous now, and the tendency seems to be to 
make them still more numerous. There is 
scarcely a parish, of any pretensions what- 
ever, that has not from five to ten different 
societies connected with it. The larger 
parishes have evena greater number. By 
some, a parish is not considered alive with- 
out these societies, nor is the minister 
deemed ‘‘up to the times” if he does not pro- 
vide for them, and in some way work them, 
I leave out of the account now the mission- 
ary society and the sewing circle, those 
old-time adjuncts of a parish, and which 
seemed to take naturally their places for 
the work at home and abroad; nor do I now 
speak of the Sunday school, although much 
might be said of that. But, aside from these 
somewhat natural, and, it may be deemed, 
indispensable, aids in the conduct ofa living 
parish, let us look further. Here is a list 
of what one parish has in the way of break- 
ing it into fragments: - Anindustrialschool, 
a laundry a hospital, a clothing depository, a 
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day nursery, a kindergarten, a visitation 
committee, the Knights of Temperance, the 
Young Crusader’s, a Band of Hope, the Maids 
of Honor, a men’s social club, a boys’ social 
club, Mothers’ meeting, Girls Friendly 
Society, Daughters of the King, Sons of the 
King, savings’ bank society, St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, the Iron Cross, choir guild, 
political science club, art club, history ¢lub, 
chancel guild, gymnasium, periodical club, 
library club, and a dramatic club—twenty- 
nine. This, of course, is a large parish, 
with assistant clergy; but it is typical 
of what is being attempted, with variations, 
in such parishes. Here, however, is a parish 
of less than two hundred communicants, that 
is worked by a single priest: Besides its 
Sunday school, sewing circle, and missior- 
ary society, there are, the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, a Church Temperance society, 
the Knights of Temperance, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Daughters of the King, 
an altar guild, the St. Agnes’ Guild, boys’ 
club, men’s club, dramatic club, gymna- 
sium, choir guild—twelve; and this, also, is 
somewhat typical of our moderate-sized 
parishes, 

As the Sunday school room or the chapel 
is no. longer suited to, or convenivat 
for, or even of sufficient size, often, for the 
various gatherings of these societies, their 
work, and their amusements—for each one, 
for the most part, must needs meet onze a 
week, or once a fortnight, and usually in 
the evening,—parish houses become a ne- 
cessity, and must be had, with all the addi- 
tional expenses and care that are involved. 
It is not unusual, evening after evening, 
at considerable expense, to have the parish 
house heated and illuminated, and its vari- 
ous rooms occupied by different societies, 
each having its own special interests and 
perhaps deeming itself the centre about 
which the parish revolves, sometimes an- 
tagonizing each other’s interests, and having 
their own amusements. The smaller par- 
ishes, as the larger ones, are split into frag- 
ments—each fragment often striving to 
gather to itself all forces, and often sensi- 
tively intent upon its position, expecting 
much service and constant presence from 
the rector or minister, and jealous to the 
last degree for fear it shall not obtain the 
support and recognition to which it deems 
itself entitled, as perhaps, in ity own estima- - 
tion, the one society without which it were 
impossible for the parish to exist with any 
degree of prosperity. 

That is thought, also, by some, not much 
of a parish that does not issue some 
kind of year book. This year book is de- 
signed to s3t forth the wonderful activ- 
ities of the parish, and, so far as some of 
these books show, the activity and work of the 
parish seem to be measured by the number 
of the societies that are enrolled. Some of 
these year books are a curious study, giving, 
as they usually do, the financial statement 
connected with each club or guild, the num- 
ber of meetings held, and the number and 
character of the social functions which ap- 
pear to enter so largely into the life of each. 
What is the net result as to the Church it is 
difficult to determine. But one is struck, 
often, with the intensely secular aspect 
which in many instances, the year book pre- 
sents—as though it were reporting the re- 
sults of some complex business establish- 
ment. These year books make another sug- 
gestive revelation; that, to a c)asiderale 
extent, the same persons enter largely into 
the composition and management of all these 
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various societies. One is astonished and be 
wildered at the amount of time and labor 
these persons are able to give, if indeed they 
are faithful to the duties assumed in so 
many directions. It is difficult to under 
stand how they can discharge other of life’s 
duties, or how they can, by essential devo- 
tions and meditations, and the reading and 
study of God’s Holy Word, build up their own 
soulsin the divine life, if indeed they care 
anything for their souls, and are not swept 
by the specious and most vicious maxim, ‘‘To 
labor is to pray.” 

This multiplication of societies, in connec- 
tion with parishes, is quite modern. For 
eighteen hundred years and more it was not 
so. Yet for all those years Christianity sur- 
vived and made conquests, and built up 
souls in righteousness and holiness. It was 
considered that all the legitimate ends for 
which these numerous societies are formed 
could be, and should be, attained by the 
Church itself working through the hearts 
and lives of its children. Drunkenness 
threatened to hurt the Church at Corinth, 
but St. Paul did not organize, or order to be 
organized, a temperance society, ora Band 
of Hope. Impurity cast its dark shadow 
upon the early Church, but it is not found 
that the Apostles busied themselves with a 
White Ribbon League that should meet 
onee a week under their presidency to talk 
over the situation. No doubt there were 
many boys and girls, of younger or older 
growth, in primitive times, but we fail to 
discover any amount of Apostles or elders, 
or even deacons, organizing amusement 
bureaus, or theatrical clubs, or making pro- 
vision for billiard tables or bowling alleys. 
Perhaps it was thought that the world 
abundantly provided for amusements, ra- 
tional and commendable, or otherwise, and 
that the Church existed for higher pur- 
poses, and certainly could not compete with 
the world upon its own ground. But, of 
course, the administration of the Church, 
perchance the Church itself, in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, can have 
little, if anything, in common with that of the 
first centuries, or of the preceding eigh- 
teen centuries of Christian life and work. 
It has remained for these days, in the knowl- 
edge and wisdom pertaining to them, so in- 
finitely beyond all that has gone before, to 
change the idea of the Church asa divine 
institution for the regeneration and the 
salvation of immortal souls, to that of a 
merely ethical or social institution for the 
care of the body, the embellishment of the 
home, and the enhancement of the charms 
of this present life. Salvation by the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord gives way, 
under present enlightenment, to salvation 
by education, by sanitation, or by entertain- 
ments. 

It is not a difficult matter, it is a very 
easy matter, to break up a parish into divi- 
sions or compartments—each with a specific 
name, and with strictly specific purposes. I 
am speaking not simply from observation 
and contemplation, but from personal ex- 
periences. There isan appearance of execu- 
tive ability and breadth of vision and pur- 
pose, and of being alive to the demands of 
the age (whatever that may mean, it does 
not mean much), in thus dividing the forces 
of a parish, and multiplying societies. 
Organizations are called into being, often 
with much show of enthusiasm, and with 
much of promise. There is little or no dif- 
ficulty about this. Of course, without the 
rector’s permission, none of these organ- 
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izations can be formed, and it is within his 
power at any time to disband them—at any 
rate to abandon them. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to undo what is once done in this 
direction without friction, and perhaps 
heart-burning, Having been organized, the 
organizations must stand. But they must 
be continually lifted into operative efficacy 
—the enthusiasm needs perpetual re-kind- 
ling. Each society must be looked after 
and guided. Not always are these societies 
willing to be guided—they often choose to 
guide. Intended to be servants to the clergy 
in their work, not seldom the clergy become 
the slaves of these societies, no one of 
which he may neglect, at certain peril 
to his influence, if not to his position. Asa 
matter of fact, itis almost impossible, with- 
out herculean labor, and at the cost of much 
time that might be employed to much 
greater advantage in the real offices of the 
sacred ministry, to keep these societies, 
many of them, to the work they are sup- 
posed to do, and in the methods of Church- 
liness which should characterize that work. 
They weary in the work. Their meetings 
must be made inspiring. The strain is 
great, and so, largely, the meetings sooner 
or later degenerate into merely social 
functions. The desire for amusement and 
entertainment characterizes these societies, 
for the most part, and the amusements are 
not always of the highest or noblest. 


(To be continued.) 
eas ae 
The Church and the Masses 


E reprint the following from a recent 
issue of a Philadelphia evening paper: 


Within the memory of men still living the 
Episcopal Church in this country did not enjoy 
the general reputation of being interested in 
any but what are called the upper classes. If 
this were ever true it certainly is so no longer, 
and this may account for the rapid gain of this 
Church in recent times in our great cities. She 
stoops to conquer, her motto apparently being 
‘All things to all men,” and the “‘spirit of mis- 
sions’? in her is by no means confined to her 
clergy. For instance, a leading member of the 
executive council of this Church in Philadel- 
phia was seen not very long ago heading a pro- 
cession of about one hundred colored children, 
who had been gathered in the streets of one of 
the worst slums in the city. There wasa drum, 
and a banner bearing the inscription, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto Me,”’ and the pro- 
cession, followed by crowds and reviewed by 
throngs along the sidewalks, was on its way to 
a colored Episcopal church at some distance, 
where religious services were being held for the 
young. This same gentleman, a man of erudi- 
tion and wealth, isa frequent visitor at tramp 
lodging houses on Sunday afternoons, where he 
takes part in religious exercises and makes 
plain, common-sense addresses that attract no 
little attention. ‘This is only one instance; many 
more could be mentioned to show that the 
Episcopal Church calls nothing common or un- 
clean that can possibly be reached by its in- 
fluence. 

It is related in the mythology of ancient 
Rome that a chasm once opened in the forum, 
and that all attempts to fill it up were fruitless. 
Finally recourse was had to the Oracles, who 
declared that the gods were angry with the 
Roman people, and chat they could only be ap- 
peased by the sacritice of one of their best citi- 
zens, Whereupon one of the most distinguished 
and blameless of the nobles rode into the forum 
clad in his best attire and sprang his horse into 
the chasm, which closed over him and his 
charger. These old myths were possibly in- 
tended to teach social, political, and moral les- 
sons, and if there is really any chasm opening 
between the so-called classes and masses in this 
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country it can best be closed by some of our 
noblest citizens heroically casting themselves 
into it, and there is no ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion from which such a sacrifice is more likely 
to come than from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America. 


ee 
Letters to the Editor 


‘‘ICONOCLASTIO ASSES’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


A Philadelphia paper contained, on Dec. 16th, 
a slashing editorial accusing certain ‘‘iconoclas- _ 
tic asses”’ of trying to “knock out’’ the idea of 
Santa Claus from the hearts of children. One 
of these so-called ‘‘asses” is the excellent Bish- 
op of Pittsburgh, a scholar and a gentleman, if 
there ever was one. And what is the object 
of this wise and good Christian man, and of 
others like him? Surely they cannot be accused 
of a love for ‘‘cheap notoriety.”’ Nor is it fair, 
I think, to accuse all, if any of them, ofan ex- 
cessive and exaggerated love of literalness, or a 
hatred of what is poetical and imaginative. It 
is, I think, really a feeling that the hearts of 
the young ought to be directed toward the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose coming as an infant to this 
earth is surely a far better subject of thought 
and emotion at Christmas than a jolly old man 
who never really existed. The writer once saw 
a Christmas card with thesmiling face of Santa 
Claus on it, and words beneath which might 
equally well be applied to Christ Himself: 
“Children, don’t you know that face? Don’t 
you love him more than words can tell’? or 
similar expressions. A Sunday school festival, 
too, is in the writer’s memory, where the 
hymns were addresses, and almost prayers, to 
Santa Claus, and it would scarcely be an ex- 
aggeration to say that the mythical demi-god 
was fairly worsbiped. One of the hymns, 
which was sung to a plaintive, devotional tune, 
had the oft-repeated refrain, ‘‘We’ll sing the 
praise of Santa Claus, the king of Christmas 
time.’’? The Germans teach their children about 
the “Christ Kind” (Christ-Child) coming at 
this happy season, with many sweet and touch- 
ing legends and poems and pictures, and are 
they not more correct than we with our demi- 
worship of the demi-god Santa Claus? 


LO Le ee 
Philadelphia, Dec. 17th, 1897. 


THE UPPER AND THE NETHER PARISH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


As the result of a somewhat extended obser- 
vation of American Episcopal parishes, I should 
say that with one church in a town there may 
be harmony, and possibly with three. But did 
any one ever hear of two perfectly harmonious 
parishes in the same place, if there were 
only two? They either split off on the question 
of High Church and Low, on popular versus aris- 
tocratic, or on some such diversity, and a mild 
feud is kept up from generation to generation, 
which, while it may never become serious, still 
makes it impossible for the two parishes to com- 
bine for Church extension. What they accom- 
plish, they accomplish separately. 

I have no two special parishes in view in this 
criticism, and would not discuss the subject in a 
Church paper if there was any danger of call- 
ing attention to any two such. I have men- 
tioned my impression on the subject to others, 
and have found that they seemed to recognize it 
as a matter of course. Given two Episcopal 
parishes, I do not mean missions, but settled 
parishes in any town or city from 4,000 to 20,000 
population, and you will have a fair illustra- 
tion of what thegreat divide means. It is prac- 
tically close Communion with the members, 
which may be allright, asI do not believe in 
peripatetic communicants, if I may use the term. 
What I maintain is that each of two parishes 
thus situated should remember the position of 
the Episcopal Church in this country, what, 
under God, it stands for, and how unedifying is 
the spectacle of coldness and exclusiveness as 
between brethren. The common tie should be 
too strong for individual jealousy. And in every 
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pair of Episcopal parishes thus situated, cer- 
tainly the priests ought to be able to set the ex- 
ample of loving intercourse and readiness to 
co-operate. Instead of this there are parishes 
side by side in some of our cities, in which, for 
reasons for which I do not and would not hold 
the clergy accountable, there is decided cool- 
ness. They complain that the upper parish is 
too High or the nether parish too Low. One is 
too aristocratic, one is too slummy, etc. They 
never co-operate, and even an episcopal visita- 
tion to their town attracts very few from the 
other parish. They are ‘‘distinct as the bil- 
lows,’’ but alas! they are not ‘“‘one as the sea’?! 
The spirit of co-operation between sister par- 
ishes thus situated would be an immense help. 
It would be on the ‘‘mighty army” principle, 
and would be a grand object lesson to out- 
siders. 

Every Churchman is in a measure a member 
of every parish. He should be jealous of the 
honor of every parish and every diocese. The 
spirit of clique as between contiguous parishes 
should be kept down as a wile of Satan himself, 
The Church is a principle, a social and spirjtual 
fact rather than a denomination. It is an inner 
circle into which mere local or clique jealousies 
ought not toenter. But as theydo and will en- 
ter, the only thing left is to fight them as nox- 
ious weeds. A truly harmonious couple of sis- 
ter parishes, if any such exist, are as a sweet 
smelling savor in God's eyes, and an honor to 
the Holy Church Universal. 

Won. B. CHisHoLm. 


VINDICATION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Ihave just finished reading an article in the 
Christmas number of The Catholic World, by the 
pervert, Rev. Luther Rivington, entitled ‘‘Since 
the Condemnation of Anglican Orders.”’ It ad- 
mits that the Papal Bull (Apostolicw Cura) has 
united all parties in our Anglican Communion, 
and also that there are signs of increased friend- 
liness and intercommunion between the Greek 
Catholic Church and our own, but ridicules the 
‘“‘Answer of the Archbishops.”’ The beautiful, 
two volume, ‘Vindication of Anglican Ofders,”’ 
by Arthur Lowndes, D.D., has been published 
by James Pott & Co. just at the right time. 

JAMES H. DARLINGTON. 


THE REY. GEO. H. HOUGHTON, D. D, 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: 

Owing to absence on a voyage to some of the 
distant islands of this diocese, I had not heard, 
till to-day, of the death of a very dear and ven- 
erated friend, which is reported in your col- 
umcs—Dr. Houghton, of the Transfiguration, 
New York. Will you allow me to mention one side 
of his character which has, not unnaturally, 
escaped notice? Imean his really wonderful 
kindness to us of the Nassau mission. My pred- 
ecessor, Bishop Venables, and afterwards, I 
myself, were encouraged, when passing through 
New York, tomake a home of that house in 29th 
street; and on one occasion, when overtaken 
by sudden domestic affliction, I received from 
him not merely the most tender sympathy, but 
the generous gift of a resting place for the 
dead. Many of our clergy and mission-workers 
have been made welcome at other times; some of 
us have gone to him for his spiritual advice and 
blessing, and it was almost arule that if any 
Nassau priest was about to sail for the Bahamas, 
he should Celebrate at the Transfiguration on 
the morning before he embarked; after which, 
we always knew that we might count on having 
prayers offered for us while the voyage lasted. 
Dr. Houghton could not, of course, help on our 
work by giving us large offertories, but the 
kindness of private individuals in the congrega- 
tion would, at his suggestion, sometimes cause 
a pleasant surprise in the shape of an unex- 
pected present sent to us by the mail. Perhaps 
this isnot much to tell; but yet one longs that 
American Churchmen should know of the close 
bond of affection which has so long united this 
small English mission with the altar served by 
one of the holiest, wisest, kindest, and best of all 
your clergy. For that generous sympathy and 
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those loving intercessions, may he be requited 
with the peace of God, which passeth all 


understanding ! 
EpWwaArp Nassau. 


Addington House, Nassau, Bahamas, Dec. 12, °97. 


Personel Mention 


The Rey. Hobart Chetwood has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Bakersville, Cal. 

The Rev. H. F. Davis has resigned charge of the 
church of the Transfiguration, Whitefield, N. H., and 
the Rev. R. W. Daw has become his successor. 


The Rev. Messrs. R. S. Eastman and A. J. P. Mc- 
Clure, of the diocese of Pennsylvania, will leave at an 
early day for the Orient. 

The Rey. Edgar F. Gee has resigned the temporary 
work he lately took up at the church of the Redeemer, 
Superior, Wis., and removed to Rock Island, Ill. as- 
sisting the Rev. Dr. Sweet at Trinity church. 

The Rev. W. K. Lloyd has accepted the rectorship 
of St. James’ church, Texarkana, Tex. 

The Rev. Francis Moore has taken charge of All 
Saints’ church, Weatherford, Texas. 

The Rey. Nathan Tolles Pratt has been appointed 
to the charge of St. Luke’s church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Rev. Samuel Borden-Smith is not the rector of 
Trinity church, Irvingten, N. J., as stated in The 
Church Almanac for 1898, but is one of the curates in 
Calvary parish. New York city, in charge of the Gali- 
lee mission, 840 E. 28rd st . 


The Rev. C.-R. Taylor may be addressed at 933 Burr 
st., St. Paul, Minn. a 


The Rev. Samuel G. Welles has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Andrew’s, Peoria, Ill. His address is 1307 
N. Madison ave., Peoria. 


Ordinations 


The Rev. Robert H. Mize was ordered priest in St. 
John’s church, Hiawatha, Kas., by the Bishop of 
Kansas, on the 4th Sunday in Advent. 


The Rey. John Addams Linn, was ordained priest 
Sunday, Dec. 19th, at Petersburg, lll, by the Bish- 
op of Springfield. Mr. Linn is nowin charge of the 
church at Petersburg, 


The Advent were ordinations held in the cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I, on the 4th 
Sunday in Advent, Dec. 19th, 1897. The Bishop of the 
diocese of Long Island ‘advanced the following dea- 
cons to Priests’ Orders: The Rev. Messrs. H. J. 
Glover, E. D, Weed. and Henry Quimby. Mr. D. D. 
Waugh was ordained to the diaconate. The Rev. H. 
J. Glover and Mr. D. D. Waugh were presented by 
the Rev. C. Donohue. The Rev. Messrs. Weed and 
Quimby were presented by the Rev. Canon Bryan, of 
thecathedral. The Bishop preached the sermon, 


On the 4th Sunday in Advent, in All Saints’ cathe- 
dral, Milwaukee, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nicholson advanced 
to the order of priesthood, the Rev. Frank Elias Bis- 
sell, curate of Brodhead; the Rev. John Goodrich 
Hatton, B.S., curate of Black River Falls; the Rev 
Paul Rogers fish, assistant at St. Clement’s church, 
New York, and the Rev. Arthur Edgar Gorter, curate 
of Kilbourn. The candidates were presented by the 
Rev. Dr. C. B. B. Wright and the Very Rev. Dean 
Sargent. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Can- 
on St. George. The Rev. Dr. B. A. Brown and Dean 
Sargent assisted in the laying on of hands. 


In Grace church, New York city, Sunday, Dec. 19th, : 


the following were advanced to the order of priests: 
The Rev. Messrs. Moses Martyn Neifert, Archibald R. 
Mansfield, and Sidney Hubbel Treat. The candidates 
for the diaconate were Messrs.Stephen Van Rensselaer 
and Archibald E. Montgomery, and Dr. James H. Mc- 
Ilvaine. The latter was lately one of the most prom- 
inent Presbyterian preachers in this country, and 
co-pastor with Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the “Brick 
church,’”’ 5th ave. The Rev. W. M. Grosvenor 
preached, and Bishop Potter celebrated the Blessed 
Sacrament, assisted by the Ven. C. C. Tiffany, D.D., 
Archdeacon of New York. 


Died 

BEDELL.— Departed to be with Chris’, at the ‘'Hotel 
Beresford,” suddenly, on Thursday, Dec. 9th, Julia 
Bedell, wife of the late Rt. Rev. Gregory Thurston 
Bedell, and daughter of the late James Strong, in the 
78th year of her age. 

BURGESS.—In Philad- lphia, at the Episcopal Hospi- 
tal, Thomas Burgess, eldest son of the late Mr. Fred- 
erick Burgess, of Providence. 

LEwIis —Entered into rest at his home in Austin, 
Ill., on Friday evening, Nov. 12th, William Cooper 
Lewis, eldest son of Helen J. and the late Rev. Albert 
C. Lewis, aged 35 years. Interment at Niles, Mich. 
“O Paradise. O Paradise, who doth not crave for rest’’? 
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Scorr.—Entered into, rest at Memphis, Tenn., on 
the early morn of St. Thomas’ Day, in the 72nd 
year of her age, Mary Florida (Booker) Scott, widow 
of Louis M. Scott, and for nearly half a century a 
faithful communicant of St. Thomas’ church, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 

“Saviour, in Thy holy keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping”’ 

TUCKER.--At Saranac Lake, N. Y., Dec. 6th, Al- 
pheus Dudley, only son of Archdeacon William Pack- 
ard Tucker, of Rhode Island, in his 28th year. Inter- 
ment in Salem. Mass. 


Obituary 
REV. SYDNEY CORBETT, D.D. 

“Sorrow not, brethren, for them that sleep, even as 
others which have no hope.’’ Not as such do we sor- 
row for our Christian departed, not so do we sorrow 
for our brother beloved, the Rev. Sydney Corbett, 
who has just left us, gone before to the land of light 
and love. But sorrow we do that we shall see his face 
no more here below, that face, that countenance, so 
full of kindness and benignant expression. 

Coming among us in his later life, Dr. Corbett was 
not, perhaps, so widely known personally as some 
who for a longer period have exercised their ministry 
in the diocese. But he was widely known as an elo- 
quent and persuasive preacher, a preacher of the 
pure Gospelof Jesus Christ; and to a select circle, as 
aman of warm domestic affection, loving and lovable; 
a Christian gentleman of the highest order; a pastor 
faithful and beloved. who sympathized with his flock 
in their joys and in their sorrows; and a man and a 
minister whose endeavor it was by his life and con- 
versation to adorn the doctrine of our God and Say- 
iour. In his death the Churchmen of Philadelphia 
will miss his eloquence in the pulpit, and all who per- 
sonally knew him, a genial companion and friend. 

To her, now, alas, his widow, we who write this me- 
morial in behalf of the brethren of the Clerical 
Brotherhood, would extend our true and loving sym- 
pathy in her great loss, and the assurance of our 
prayers for her to the One whom it is our blessed 
privilege to know as the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and, as such, the God of all consolation 
and grace. BENJAMIN WATSON, 

Wo B. BoDINE, 
GIDEON J. BURTON, 
Committee of the Clerical Brotherhood. 
Ph ladelphia, Der. 22. 1897. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, »Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. : 

Remittances should be made to MR, GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.—The Advent and Epiphany Appeal is now 
ready for distribution. Send also for copies of the 
report on domestic missions and for copies of the 
report on foreign missions in shorter form, for:use of 
your congregation. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Experienced Church musician seeks 
post as organist and choirmaster (or choirmaster 
only) in parish; Catholic, choral services, and where 
music aiming at true worship is desired. OC. M., care 
Box 296, Peoria, Ill, 

A PRIEST of the Church is open to an engagement, 
either in mission or parochial work. Satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address X. Y., 175 S Elliot place, Brook- 
lyn N.Y. z 

BOARD for one or two children not under four years 
of age, in a refined Church family, with kind, mother- 
ly care. Terms moderate, Address D, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st 

IMMEDIATE engagement in a Church school desired 
by agentleman with some years’ of experience in 
teaching. Speciality: Modern languages and classics. 
Capable to teach any college preparatory studies. 
Refers, by permission, to prominent rectors, person- 
ally acquainted with his past work. Very small sal- 
ary only required. Address H., care of THE LIVING 
CHURCH. 
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Kalendar, January, 1898 


1, CIRCUMCISION, White. 
2. 2nd Sunday after Christmas White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
9. 1st Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
16. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
23. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
30. 3th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Stars in the Christmas Sky 
BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM 
There are many stars in the sky to-night, 
But there’s one that speaks to me 
With the silent words of its tender light 
As it falls on the wintry sea 
Or the wastes of snow in the wide, lone plains, 
The star that the shepherds saw. 
When it flashed to the world in the riven chains 
The doom of the olden Law. 
When the holy place with its music thrillea— 
Ah, that still yet speechful star! 
And the Law and Prophets were fulfilled 
And the Magi came from far. 
And the Mother bent o’er the lowly cot 
And the angels burst in song, 
And the star went on to that lowly spot 
And stopped, while the watchful throng 
Of the sons of God with the angel wings, 
The sinless ’round the throne, 
Came down to the sphere of meaner things 
To the lone stall—yet, not alone; 
For the sleeping Babe was the oxen’s mate. 
And the Kings of kings held sway 
O’er the lowly kine at the manger's gate; 
For the tender legends say 
That they crouched before the Blessed Child 
Adoringly yet dumb, 
And then it was that the far sphere smiled 
And sang: ‘‘Thy Kingdom come!” 
Oh, the blessed light of the circling flame 
O’er the Infant’s humble brow! 
And the Mother sat in the holy flame 
Of the Incarnation now! 
They can weave a web of faithless scorn, 
Or of weakly human praise; 
But the day that saw the Young Child born 
Is the dearest yet of days. 
It were idle art and vain conceit 
That they called Him “‘perfect man,”’ 
Who left behind his royal seat 
He held ere time began. 
For the Word Made Flesh came down and dwelt 
With the world so dark and dim. 
And the Glory of the Father was 
Of grace and truth in Him! 


a Pe 
The Shepherds who Watched 
Their Flocks by Night 


MILE out of Bethlehem in‘a field border- 
ing on the Jerusalem Road may still be 
seen the walls of the ruined chapel of the 
Herald Angel. It was built in the very 
field, and on the traditional site, where, so 
long ago, on the most memorable night in 
the history of the world, ‘‘there were shep- 
herds abiding in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flock.” In the words of a dear 
old Christmas hymn, we say: 
“While shepherds watch’d their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.”’ 

It may seem an ungracious thing to sug- 
gest an inaccuracy in the familiar words con- 
secrated by long use and tender associations. 
Still it is probable that thosé shepherds 
were not ‘seated on the ground” on that 
winter’s night when Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea. It is probable that they 
were not ordinary shepherds of common 
sheep, but the special keepers of a particu- 
lar flock. In that case itis not at all likely 
that they were ‘‘seated on the ground,” but 
comfortably housed in the watch tower of 
the flock. 

In a significant passage in the Jewish 
Gemara, it is said: “Close to Bethlehem, on 
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the road to Jerusalem, is the Migdal Eder, 
the watch tower of the flock, where shep- 
herds watched the fiocks destined for the 
sacrifices of the temple.” They were the 
keepers of the lambs selected for the sacri- 
fices that typified ‘tthe Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

This opinion is confirmed by Dr. Eders- 
heim, in his sketches of ‘‘Jewish Social 
Life.” He says: ‘‘Itseems of special signif- 
icance, almost like the fulfillment of type, 
that those shepherds who first heard tidings 
of the Saviour’s birth (who first listened to 
the angels’ praises) were watching flocks 
destined to be offered as sacrifices in the 
temple. There was the type and here the 
reality.” As those shepherds in the watch 
tower of the flock gazed into the clear Syri- 
an sky onthe night of the Nativity, sudden- 
ly “‘all heaven burst her starry floors,” 


“The angelof the Lord came down 
And glory shone around.” 


The shepherds were not simply amazed at 
the heavenly vision and announcement. 
There was something for them to do.- They 
verified the heavenly message; ‘‘said one to 
another, let us now go even to Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known to us.” 

Nor were they disappointed in their quest. 
“They came with haste, and found Mary and 
Joseth, and the babe lying in a manger.” 
And that was not all; “they made known 
abroad the saying that was told them con- 
cerning this child.” 

To whom did they make it known? We 
are not told. Perhaps to many. They 
would soon take of their flock the lambs des- 
tined for the sacrifices of the temple. To 
whom, there, would they be more likeiy to 
tell the wonderful story than to the aged 
Simeon, to Anna, the prophetess, who ‘‘de- 
parted not from the temple, but served God 
with fastings and prayers day and night,” 
and to those who like them were ‘‘waiting 
for the Consolation of Israel.” 

May we not reasonably suppose that the 
story of the shepherds prepared Anna and 
Simeon for the presentation of the Holy 
Child in the temple, and made them the 
more ready to welcome Him with an out- 
burst of the grandest prophetic utterance? 
As so often at Evensong the soothing 
words of the Nunc Dimittis fall on our ears, 
let us sometimes associate them with those 
humble men who were ‘‘keeping watch over 
their flock by night” when ‘‘Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem in the days of Herod the 
King.” Ss. 

a See 


E have noted heretofore, says The In. 

terior that there is a growing prolixity 
in the contributions sent in to us—more than 
there was a few years ago. Some of these 
are quite valuable in content, and excellent 
in style, but they must be condensed before 
one can use them. To condense such an ar- 
ticle is a work of drudgery and toil. It 
must be read over carefully from end to 
end, taken apart and put together again 
symmetrically. This requires study and 
care, and if well done will consume an hour 
to an hour and a half of time, and the labor 
is more exhausting than the original writ- 
ing of an article would be. Of course the 
editor will avoid this drudgery if he can, 
and an article must have special value to jus- 
tify it, When we do it we are liable to lose 
our patience, inwardly denounce the writer 


for his verbosity, and rid ourselves of the- 


job summarily. We do not know why it is 
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that this prolixity on the part of writers is 
on the increase—but it is so. It is nearly 
destructive to a writer’s acceptability, pop 
ularity, and influence. 

ERY undesirable things undoubtedly at- 

tend the election of rectors to vacant par- 
ishes under the system in vogue in our own 
Church, at least now and then. In over- 
eagerness to obtain a position of influence, 
a man will sometimes seriously compromise 
himself by pledges or ‘‘understandings.” 
Yet we doubt if any case could be pointed 
to which quite equals that of a recent elec- 
tion to St. George’s, Southwark, London, 
which is thus described by The Scottish 
Guardian: 

There were originally 145 ‘‘candidates’’ for 
this living, out of which number a ‘‘short leet” 
of five was selected in true Presbyterian fash- 
ion. One of the five had the saving grace to 
withdraw from the ‘“‘contest.’’ The other four 
were then put through their pacings by Mr. A. 
C. Morton, much as the lady of a house might 
deal with a candidate for the office of scullery 
maid. He took them through the Thirty-nine 
Articles, in order to test their probity in this re- 
spect, after eliciting from them their agreement 
with the Coronation oath which was taken by 
Her Majesty, the Queen, clothed, we may re- 
mind our readers, in the sacerdotal vestments. 
The ‘‘candidates’’ were next made to pledge 
themselves to have evening Communions if 
their parishioners desired it. Then after every 
shred of self-respect had been stripped from the 
unfortunate ‘‘ candidates,” a vote was taken 
and one was elected. The successful individual 
deserves our sympathetic pity perhaps most of 
all. The other three, who got off with an hon- 
orarium of ten guineas each out of the city’s 
cash, will doubtless ere now have realized that 
that sum was the most hardly earned money 
that they are ever likely to get. 

There may be abuses connected with the 
system-of patronage which prevails gen-_ 
erally in England, but if this is a sample of 
the way in which English vestries are likely 
to use the method of election, we imagine 
most right-minded people will think twice 
before resorting to it for the cure of the 
evils which they now labor under. 


i 
Thoughts Upon the Life of 
: Our Lord - 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
Il. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 

“O House of Nazareth! Earth’s heaven! 

Our households now are hallowed all by thee; 

All blessings come, all gifts are given, 

Because of thy dear Earthly Trinity.” 

S regards the daily life of the Holy fami- 

ly intheir Nazarene home among the hills 
of Galilee, we know little save by conjecture, 
but it is fitting that we should meditate 
much upon the surroundings of our Lord in 
His earthly life. There is no form of private 
devotion that so lifts the heart above world- 
ly pursuits as devout meditation. In the 
words of another: ‘‘Holy meditation is 
needful to deepen in us what we believe. 
.. . Andin the midst of this very evil world, 
by holy meditation saints are being ripened 
for God’s Paradise.” Andagain, ‘‘We may 
fly to holy meditation as the great remedy 
for evil thought. When we cast out an un- 
kind thought we must fill our souls at once 
with a holy meditation.” St. Paul says: 
‘(Meditate upon these things, give thyself 
wholly to them;’’ and in the words of David, 
“OQ how love I Thy law; it is my meditation 
all the day.” And in another Psalm, ‘‘I will 
meditate also of all Thy work.” ; 
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The little, white town of Nazareth, where 
Our Lord passed His childhood and grew to 
man’s estate, was situated far above the 
plain and surrounded by fifteen green hills, 
with here and there jutting rocks and ledges 
of gray stone, which formed a marked con- 
trast with the cultivated gardens of the 
Nazarenes. The climate was mild, and the 
abundance of fruit and grain was equal to 
that produced in any part of Palestine. 
The name, said to signify ‘‘a place of flow- 
ers,’’ was most appropriate, for the flora of 
the valley was rich and varied. Here then, 
encompassed on all sides by the beauties of 
nature, we can imagine our Lord dwelling 
in one of the many little white stone houses, 
going each night and morning with His 
mother to draw water from the nearest 
fountain; listening to songs of the lark, the 
linnet, and the nightingale, or to the mourn- 
ful cooing of the gentle turtle dove. 

Marvelous in its beauty is Faber’s descrip- 
tion of the Holy Family who dwelt pure and 
happy in their humble home: 

‘Mid Nazareth’s sequestered mountains, 

How lovely was the household of the Three. 

And by the desert’s crystal fountains 

What secret wonders did not angels see! 
Come Christians, come, sweet anthems weaving. 
Come, young and old, come, gay or grieving, 
Praise, praise with me, 


Adoring and believing, 
God’s Family, God's Holy Family!” 


Very simple were the lives of peasants in 
our Lord’s time. Our false and artificial 
living of the nineteenth century was un- 
known and undreamed of by them, and we 
picture the gentle Mary going quietly about 
performing ber household tasks, her Divine 
Child following her, or sitting beside his 
foster-father, the silent St. Joseph, as he 
worked at the carpenter’s bench. I know of 
no poem, accompanied by a picture to repre- 
sent it, that. portrays more beautifully any 
incident in His child-life than the one by 
the artist and poet, J. H. Couilard. The 
scene represents St. Joseph bending over 
the carpenter’s bench, with mallet and 
chisel in hand, while implements of his 
trade hang upon the walls. Through an 
open window one catches a glimpse of the 
distant hills and waving foliage. Upon a 
little footstool sits the Divine Child, holding 
in His tiny hands a cross., A large hammer 
lies by His side, and His mother sits before 
Him. The expression of His face is full of 
infant joy, and the pose of the childish Figure 
is perfect. I subjoin three verses: 


“The humble carpenter 
Of lowly Nazareth, 
To Christ did minister, 
And watched His ev’ry breath. 
With joyful sufferance, 
By work and toil obscure, 
His needy sustenance, 
He daily did procure, 


“Obeying heaven's rule, 
By Him would Jesus stand, 
And with the heavy tool 
Would try His little hand. 
At the child fondly gazed 
His mother, smiling tears, 
And with her mind amazed, 
And her heart filled with fears. 


‘**What dost Thou make, my Child’? 
‘A cross, dear mother, see,’ 
The Infant said, and smiled. 
As beamed His eyes With glee. 
“I love it, mother dear! 
Sweet mother, tell, I pray, 
is mine hour drawing near? 
Mother, where’s Calvary’?”’ 


Amid the wicked people of Nazareth, for 
the town was in ill-repute among the inhab 
itants of Palestine, dwelt peacefully the 
Holy Family, and sureiy the saintliness of 
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their characters was not without its influ- 
ence upon some who daily witnessed the 
beauty of their lives, though they knew not 
the mighty secret that bound the family to- 
gether. They knew not the story of the 
Virgin Mother and the Divine Child, and 
the heavenly-elected guardian, St. Joseph, 
but: 


“The maids of Nazareth, as they stooped to fill 
Their balanced urns beside the mountain rill, 

The gathered matrons, as they sat and spun, 
Spoke in soft words of Joseph’s quiet Son.” 


Year after year passed and we can imagine 
how our dear Lord looked forward to the 
time when He should accompany His mother 
to the holy city to His Father’s house. [t 
must have been very quiet in the little town 
when the annual feast came round, and 
all, save the very aged and the too young, 
had gone over the steep, rugged path 
through Samaria to Judea. At such times 
the young boy must have passed many hours 
in sweet communion with His Heavenly 
Father whom the others had gone to wor- 
ship. 

The following lines describe the quiet of 
the little hill town of Nazareth at such a 
time: 

‘‘All placid and lovely the village 
Of Nazareth slept on the plain; 

No husbandman toiled at the tillage, 
Nor reaped the ripe ears of the grain; 

No vine-dressers wrought at their labors, 
Nor paused with their pruning hooks by; 


The slopes were as silent as Tabor’s, 
And Tabor was still as the sky. 


No voices of innocent riot 
In market-place, hostel, or hut; 
The hum ofthe craftsman was quiet, 
The door of the synagogue shut. 
No Alephs and Beths were heard swelling 
From the school of the’ scribe by the wall; 
And Joseph the carpenter’s dwelling, 
Was hushed as the publican’s stall!”’ 


Then came the time when our Lord bade 
His mother and foster-father farewell for 
the last time, as they started without Him 
for their annual journey, knowing that the 
next year when they should go again He 
would be allowed to accompany them to the 
House of God, and then the desire of His 
youthful heart would be fulfilled: 

“Bring me unto Thy holy hill, and to Thy 
dwelling. And that I may go unto the altar 
of God, even unto the God of my joy and 
gladness.” 

ay ee 
A Visit to a State Prison 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GARDAM 


T fell to the writer’s duty, recently, to visit 

the Michigan State Prison, located at 
Jackson, and to preach to- the spirits in 
prison—some nine hundred of them, all 
men. About twenty minutes of eleven, the 
men began to leave their cells for the chap- 
el. Tramp, tramp, tramp, single file, they 
came, but perfectly free as to hands and 
feet, the lock step having been abolished 
years ago, and the nine hundred packed 
themselves in close order in the compara- 
tively small chapel. The sight brought 
tears. Not such bad faces as one would look 
for—by no means. Degenerates, many of 
them, no doubt, yet only in a sense a little 
more pronounced degenerate than we all 
are. There was certainly a look of power, 
of virility,among the men, not unimpressive. 
Physically, from a superficial view, there 
was no look of degeneracy. 

But the sight was saddening in the ex- 
treme. What a world of history lies back 
of these nine hundred imprisoned buo.lies 
and souls! The thought of their infancy 
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came to me; innocent as the best of us; help- 
less, with inheritances, true; physical and 
mental traits, biases; life dented with an- 
cestral peculiarities; many of them prob- 
ably started in life with a serious handicap. 
If one could turn a light upon these men 
and see as in a panorama how life has devel- 
oped for them, how they have developed in 
the life that the world ras given them, one 
wonders—would the difference as to real 
guilt and unworthiness between these poor 
souls and the rest of us be so great as their 
condition and ours makes it appear? I can- 
not think of anything in life that will so 
completely unstilt one and make one feel 
how poor the best of us are, as to see men 
made in the image of God, redeemed by the 
same love of God, without freedom, without 
citizenskip, without entity so far as the 
State is concerned, yet calling to usthrough © 
the bars of their cagea life and making us 
feel that the difference between us is really 
more God’s goodness to us than any merit of 
our own. John Wesley exclaimed at sight 
of a poor drunkard, ‘‘There goes John Wes- 
ley, but for the grace of God.” 

The experts in the science of criminology 
seem more and more to look for the differ- 
ence in heredity, to find the source of crime 
in the blood, the nerves, the shape of the 
skull, general physical conformation and 
endowment. One manisa criminal because 
he has a flat place in his skull or a depres- 
sion, or because his head is top-heavy; an- 
other isa saint because his skull and phy- 
sique are normal. Hands and feet, too, and 
a hundred other physical characteristics, en- 
ter into these calculations, and so experts 
nowadays use the tape measure, and the po- 
tentiality of crime in a man is found to be a 
matter of inches and fractions thereof. And 
so the elimination of crime from human life 
is a matter of breeding, a matter of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Heredity cannot be ignored; the transmis- 
sion of traits, characteristics from parent to 
child running through generations, the 
meaning of certain formations or malforma- 
tions of head—al!. that criminologists are 
seeking to bring to light—have their place 
and value in the unfolding and determina- 
tion of character. 

But the Church cannot take the axioms 
and conclusions of a criminology that works 
with a tape measure and never lifts its eye 
above a physical fact or phenomenon, as 
final and as all there is to the problem of 
wrong doing. The Church has, also, her 
theory, Christianity has its theory. The 
New Testament science of criminology is 
this: ‘There is none righteous, no, not one”; 
‘“we have all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God”; “‘he that is without sin let 
him cast the first stone.” 

A question of degree is this matter of one 
man getting behind the bars and another 
not. The moment we postulate hopeless- 
ness of any sane man, a fractured image of 
his Maker, by reason of physical conditions, 
physical inheritances and environments, we 
bind him hand and foot by physical necessi- 
ty, and we proclaim the failure of the spir- 
itual forces and powers of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus. The dying thief would have 
had no chance with specialists of modern 
criminology who carry about with thema 
tape measure and a ready reckoner. 

The Church surely cannot afford to look 
upon any life, or any condition of life, 
as irredeemable, as beyond help or hope 
—even though the skull be misshaped 
and the entire upbringing shall have 
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been a warped and twisted and theoretical- 
ly wrong upbringing. She deals with forces 
and powers and helps and hopes that physi- 
cal science does not necessarily take ac- 
count of. Her view-point is different. 

This was the thought left upon the writer’s 
mind as a result of his visit to this State 
school of discipline. And with this conclu- 
sion he found that the chaplain, a most de- 
vout man, who has held his present position 
for twenty-five years, and who probably 
has more practical knowledge of penology 
and criminology than most experts in the 
country, was in entire agreement. The re- 
sult of his twenty-five years’ intimacy with 
prisoners and prison life has been most re- 
freshing to hopefulness and faith. He be- 
lieves prisons ought to be reformatory and 
educational, in the largest sense, and that 
prisoners are as improvable and as readily 
touched and helped by the best influences 
as average people who ltve outside prison 
walls. 

ey ho 
Book Notices 


The Veracity of the Hexateuch. By Samuel C. 
Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of Dartmouth 
College. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

This is a learned and able book, and if it does 
not accomplish all that the author intends, it 
nevertheless does present the difficulties of the 
now prevalent views, which the methods of 
Higher Criticism have for the time being fas- 
tened upon us, with a force and power which 
we have not seen surpassed in any work which 
has yet issued from the conservative school. On 
many points effective answers are provided. It 
may be that, as Canon Driver says, ‘‘the main 
conclusions of critics with reference to the au- 
thorship of the books of the Old Testament rest 
upon reasonings, the cogency of which cannot 
be denied without denying the ordinary princi- 
ples by which history is judged and evidence es- 
timated,’ or that ‘‘whatever margin of uncer- 
tainty there may be within which critics differ, 
there is an area within which their conclusions 
are deduced by sound and legitimate logical pro- 
cesses, from a groundwork of solid fact,” but 
since, as he admits, the conclusions must be such 
as will “satisfy the common, unbiassed and un- 
sophisticated reason of mankind,’ what ‘‘un 
biassed and unsophisticated” people wish, first 
of all, is a clear statement of the conclusions 
upon which critics agree, and which they can 
show to have been legitimately deduced from the 
‘groundwork of solid fact.’? Wellhausen is gen- 
erally taken as the typica] “higher critic’; are 
his main positions among those which we are 
asked to accept as established by ‘sound and 
legitimate logical processes’? He has fortunate- 
ly expressed his views in a comparatively popu- 
lar form. The unsophisticated and unbiassed 
reader is quite capable of estimating the value 
of most of his arguments. Canon Driver depre- 
cates the language employed by'some of the de- 
fenders of the conservative posit'on, and in this 
wefully agree with him. But the critics them- 
selves in their relations to each other are not 
free from this failing. Dr. Bartlett, p. 307, gives 
a choice collection of the terms employed by 
Kuenen in characterizing the reasonings of var- 
ious other critics: ‘‘Weak, unsatisfactory, gross- 
ly improbable, inadmissible, anything but con- 
clusive, hayeno weight, intrinsically improbable 
and destitute of proof, harmonizing shifts, with- 
out foundation, arbitrary analysis, manufacture 
of a law to meet the demand, nothing short of 
absurd, the sorriest shifts.’? Even his master 
Wellhausen is capable of ‘‘doubtful” reasoning 
and ‘ta weakargument.’’ The ‘‘unsophisticated’’ 
is surely justified in asking that his time be 
saved by a plain statement of the points upon 
which he must give his assent on pain of being 
classed with those who deny ‘the ordinary 
principles by which history is judged and evid- 
ence estimated.” Dr. Bartlett devotes a large 
partof his book to the field of historical, not 
literary, criticism, and thisis the field about 
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which much more anxiety has been felt than that 
of Higher Criticism proper. Questions about 
date, authorshig, and composition, in fact, are 
felt by most people to be of importance only so 
far as they touch the veracity of the writings 
themselves. 


The method of Dr. Bartlett isto take his stand 
on the latest of the books now classed together 
as the Hexateuch, namely, Joshua, ‘‘and to trace 
the history upward to the beginning of the 
stream.” This part of the work is unquestion- 
ably done with great ability and thoroughness, 
and with ample knowledge of the latest re- 
searches and authorities. The intelligent reader 
willtind much heretoreward his pains and to give 
him a renewed sense of the wonderful value of 
these venerable books. Tne more the history here 
contained is investigated and compared with 
that derived from other sources in the early 
ages, the more its unique character stands out, 
and the more difficult it becomes to believe that 
it isa mere compilation of legends and fictions 
wrought by many hands in the endeavor to make 
Israel after the exile believe that its early his- 
tory was something quite different from what it 
really was. The latterand comparatively brief 
portion of the book is devoted to the “‘literary 
problem.’? While the writer warns us that it 
is his intention to treat this branch of the sub- 
ject briefly, referring the reader to other and 
more detailed discussions, his work by no means 
fails in interest at this point. His main purpose 
is to ‘‘tpresent some of the reasons for holding 
fast the belief of the ages in the historic truth 
of the Hexateuch.’’ And this we conceive he 
has done with an excellent degree of success. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borden 
P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston Uni- 
versity. New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. Pp. 
389. Price, $1.50. 

Side by side with the increasing wealth of in- 
vestigation in the physical sciences, in the 
“New Psychology,’ and in other departments of 
research, it is encouraging to note that first 
principles are not being neglected. We may 
well be proud of a circle of professors in our 
American universities who are bringing to the 
subjects of metaphysics no mean contribution of 
critical acumen, good logic, and common-sense. 
In this class Professor Bowne has been for some 
time a leader. 


In the enthusiasm for the new science among 
our colleges, the importance of metaphysics is 
often-forgotten; to be sure, there is a course in 
elementary logic, and possibly in the history of 
philosophy. This latter course, however, is to 
the students often little more than the memoriz- 
ing of a mass of names and a half intelligible 
terminology. The fact remains that they are 
seldom grounded in first principles. The result 
is a tendency to draw hasty and illogical conclu- 
sions from the sciences having to do with sec- 
ondary causes. The work of such men as 
Professor Bowne stands as a rock against this 
tendency. 

Schelling was quite right, as our author indi- 
cates, in saying that philosophy is not every- 
body’s affair. We appreciate the difficulties for 
the lay mind in approaching its problems. But 
at the same time we are all interested in its con- 
clusions, and also we cannot help making for 
ourselves atheory of knowledge, of self, and the 
world, no matter how crude the theory may be. 
The merit of our author’s work is largely in the 
fact that its outlines are not obscured by a mass 
of facts and discussions. He presents the sub- 
ject in perspective, with just enough discussion 
to give it form and force. 

The style also is unique. There are irony, hu- 
mor, caustic criticism, and striking illustrations 
in abundance. There are sentences and ex- 
pressions that one cannot help remember. And 
their value lies in the fact that each one clears 
up some dark corner of discussion, like a flash 
of lightning upon a dark night. 

The present work is an introduction to meta- 
physics. It is also the aim of the author to re- 
vise his previous book on that subject, in order 
that the two volumes shall form a system, set- 
ting forth ‘‘a general way of looking at things.” 
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The first and larger part of the book is occupied 
with a discussion of the principles of thought 
or logic; the second part deals with epistemolo- 
gy, or the theory of kaowledge. A knowledge 
of the traditional forms of logic on the part of 
the reader is assumed. The attention is confined 
to some important points and to some general 
criticisms. 

The contention throughout the first part is for 
a special order of mental activity as opposed to 
associationalism or the passiveness of mere im- 
pressions. That is, the mind is not a mere ma- 
chine that plays certain tunes that are run 
through it, but an independent power that 
grasps and works over its own facts. There is 
a real self, so that aman may say with Reid: 
‘Tam not thought, I am not action, I am not 
feeling; Iam something ‘that thinks and acts 
and feels.’”’ 

“After the establishment of the reality of the 
thought activity,the author passes to thegonsid- 
eration of the forms and laws of this activity, 
under the chapter subjects of The Categories, 
The Nation, The Judgment, etc. The chapter upon 
‘“Hixplanation” is particularly clear. It sweeps 
away some misconceptions in regard to the ap- 
plication of certain results of experiments. 
“However much we may believe that there is a 
purpose in things, we cannot dispense with a 
study of the laws of things and events, and no 
study of the way in which things are done has 
any logical bearing on the conviction that there 
is a purpose in the doing,” says the author. 

The treatment of ‘Some Structural Fallacies’” 
is most thorough and practical. It is a discus- 
sion the result of which must be the removal of 
much mental fog for the reader. There is, for 
example, a thorough searching into “‘the fallacy 
of the universal.’’? Take it as applied to religion. 
We classify as follows: ‘‘Animism, ghostism, 
fetishism, polytheism, monotheism, panthe- 
ism, deism, Christianity, these are one in 
the sense that astronomy and astrology, or 
chemistry and alchemy, are one.” Andyet how 
much magazine learning has endowed the 
higher form of faith with only so much value as 
has a refined belief in ghosts! All because of 
the mania for classification; or rather the un- 
warranted conclusions therefrom. 

In the second part we meet a thorough dis- 
cussion of philosophic skepticism. Here Prof. 
Bowne “carries the war into Africa,’’ with a 
consummate generalship of arguments. He 
diplomatically pretends not to refute, but to in- 
vestigate skepticism, and then compels it 
to self-destruction. Hedemands that ‘“‘the pro- 
fessional skeptic shall define and defend the 
unfaith that is in him.’’ And this his opponent 
is unable to do. 

The question of the entire discussion is, of’ 
course, how to get at reality separate from 
thought. The solution lies in the direction of a 
true monism; and that monism is transcendent 
—a monism of the indefinite. Nor is this 
summed up in absolute thought alone. It is 
also will. Here, by the way, is the centre of 
all present day philosophy. The willis, as has 
been said, the common denominator. Much 
more could be said. But, to sum up, the author 
clearly shows that any sensational, materialis- 
tic, fatalistic, or atheistic theory of knowledge 
makes any system of knowledge impossible. 

The last chapter on knowledge and belief 
ought to vitalize any wavering student who 
brings to its reading an open mind. How long 
many have dwelt in the shadow of the super- 
stition that ‘‘belief is always the product of for- 
mal logical processes.’? But man is more than 
understanding. He is also will, conscience, 
emotion, and aspiration, as Prof. Bowne 
clearly shows. Let us remind the man who 
cavils at belief, that necessary postulates 
underlie all human knowledge, and that with- 
out them our proud systems, intellectual, scien- 
tific, moral, and religious, would all collapse 
like a house of cards. 


The work cannot fail to be helpful to all 
students of life’s problems in their broader 
sense, and, also, because of its practical bear- 
ing, a valuable addition to the library of any 
clergyman. 
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The Living Christ. By aa Tyner, 

Temple Publishing Co. Price, $1.00. 

We are told that there is nothing new under 
the sun, but there is, and this book proves it, for 
the moonshine it teaches is new moonshine: 
This is about the size of it: At daybreak, on 
Friday, May 11, 1895, Tyner who writes this 
book, had it made perfectly clear to him that our 
Lord had never ascended to heaven at all, but 
was living now in his physical body on earth. 
Where? ‘‘Why everywhere,” Tyner says. If 
you ask for proof, he replies ‘‘I saw Him,” and 
seems to think this enough to satisfy any reas- 
onable man. But the folly does not end here, 
for assuming this enormous illusion to be true, 
Tyner goes on to argue that because that is so, 
nobody need die, and death is entirely unneces- 
sary. He hasa chapter, ‘How to Immortalize 
the Flesh’’-which we read carefully. The way is 
“To be yourself,’’ and as even Tyner felt that to 
be vague,he particularizes: ‘'sitin the sunshine,”’ 
run about naked in the summer when you can, 
and in winter spend much time in a ‘“‘solarium”’ 
on the top of the house. We give the recipe 
without any charge to any one wishing to liveon 
earth forever. As for ourselves, we prefer to 
die and live again in a better place. But why 
notice any longer this monument of egregious 
and unmitigated foolishness! The greatest won- 
der is that any sort of a church could have 
allowed this stuff to be dispensed to its congre- 
gation. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. By S. R. Driver, DD., 7egius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Oxford University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Sixth Edition. Price, 
$2.50. 

We commerted at some length upon this book 
when it first appeared six years ago. That, not- 
withstanding the difficulty most people find in 
following the close and somewhat dry argu- 
ments with all their technical detail as here 
presented, the work has been received with in- 
terest and favor, is attested by the fact that 
it has already run through six editions. This 
is owing partly to the eager interest felt in the 
subject itself, and partly to the position which 
Dr. Driver assumes. He belongs to what may 
be called the ‘‘tmediating school,’’ and while 
accepting what are termed the main conclusions 
of the Higher Criticism, insists that these con- 
elusions “do not touch either the authority or 
the inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.’? It has seemed to many that this 
attitude could not in the end be maintained. 
It certainly depends in some degree upon the 
determination of the question, what are those 
main conclusions? It is manifest that many of 
the critics themselves have given up all faith in 
inspiration and in supernatural religion itself. 
It is certainly to be hoped that the mediating 
school may be able to vindicate the logic of its 
position in the long run. Dr. Driver, for one, 
shows no signs of distrust, but reprints un- 
changed that part of his original preface which 
dwells upon this point. The reader will note 
with interest the verdict passed upon recent 
works which have excited attention, such as 
the publications of Sayce and Hommel. ‘The 
attempt,’ says Dr. Driver, ‘‘to refute the con- 
<lusions of criticism by means of archeology 
has signally failed.”” The discoveries af recent 
years, he declares, have revealed nothing which 
is in conflict with the generally accepted con- 
clusions of critics. In this connection, however, 
he makes an admission which is of more import- 
ance to the general reader who is not always 
uble to make the necessary distinctions, than it 
appears to be to Dr. Driver himself. ‘I readily 
allow,’’ he says, ‘‘that there are some critics 
who combine with their literary criticism of the 
Old Testament an historical criticism which ap- 
pears to me to be unreasonable and extreme; 
andIam not prepared to say that isolated in- 
stances do notexist in which opinions expressed 
by one or another of these critics may have to 
be reconsidered in the light of recent discoy- 
eries.”’ This, we say, is important, for the gen- 
eral reader, or even the average scholar, does 
not easily keep the distinction clear between 
jiterary and historical criticism—and small 
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wonder, since it would appear that some of the 
critics themselves do not—and to most people 
historical discussions are much more readily in- 
telligible than a purely literary treatment. To 
this it must be added that it is precisely the 
historical theories of some of these scholars, 
which have been most industriously exploited, 
which have been asserted to rest on irrefrag- 
able proofs, and which, by the anxiety they 
have aroused, are most responsible for the 
prejudice which exists against the critical 
movement as a whole. In previous editions 
since 1891, additions to the original text were 
incorporated in the form of addenda, and in 
the fifth edition, in an appendix. In the pres- 
ent volume the new material has been intro- 
duced into the text itself, and the work is re- 
vised throughout. The changes are thus de- 
scribed by the author himself: (1) Verbal and 
occasionally material improvements; (2) the 
bibliographical notices brought up to date; 
(8) an account of the princinal critical views 
with reference to the Old Testament advanced 
since 1891. To our mind it would greatly en- 
hance the value of the book if an index of 
authors cited in the text could be added. 


Lessons From Life (Animal and Human). A 
Compendium of Moral Teachings, Illustrated by 
Curious and Interesting Habits, Relations, Instincts. 
Peculiarities, and Ministries of Living Creatures. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
LL.D. New York: Thomas: Whittaker. Octavo, 
pp. 529. Price, $2.50. 

This will prove a mine of illustrative riches 
ready at hand for all clergy and other preachers 
and teachers. It is sensibly classified, in ma- 
terial all that could be desired, and possessed of 
a copious and well-ordered index. Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan’s introduction to the work forms in 
itself a gift of unique value. 


Meg Langholme, or the Day after Tomorrow. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, with eight illustrations by W. 
Rainey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Price 
$1.25. 

“Mrs. Molesworth has written’so many inter- 
esting stories that one naturally expects to find 
agood plot and characters that impress their 
individuality on the reader. She has fulfilled 
our expectations in Meg Langholme, for the 
heroine is, first of all, a fascinating girl, then a 
charming young lady, and at last a model wife. 
The hero is first a boy friend, then a lover, and 
ends by becoming the husband of Meg. The 
story has a homeliness about it that we like. Its 
characters perhaps lack much of the dash or 
sentimentality of the modern novel; therefore 
we like them. The book may be given toa girl 
or young lady with the assurance that it will 
help to develope those characteristics that are 
necessary for modern Christian homes. We 
commend the story highly as an antidote to the 
yellow covered literature of the day. 


Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. New York: The Century Co. Price, $1.50. 
Of what insane root did J. W. Riley eat that 

he should have called this long-winded dialect 

poem a Rubaiyat. Was it because it is writ- 
ten in rubais or quatrains? But the passionate, 
keen, cynical quatrains of Omar are not built 
like these, and do not rhyme in the same way. 

Now, Riley has written some very good dialect 

poetry, and he is not the least among the chil- 

dren of song; buta little dialect goes a long way, 
and before you have reached the middle of this 
specimen, you wish some one would give ‘tDoc” 

a strychuine pill and finish him. J. W. Riley 

will find when men count up his jewels that this 

one is worth only ‘“‘sifers.” 


The Holy Grail. By Mary HanfordFord. Chicago: 

Alice B. Stockham & Co. Price, $1, 

This is the first part of a series called ‘‘Mes- 
sages of the Mystics,’ though if any one sup- 
poses those are meant who in history and 
literature are usually called mystics, he will be 
mistaken. The book is an interesting and ex- 
haustive history of the legend of the Holy 
Grail, so often the subject of the poet’s fancy. 
The author, a disciple of Schopenhauer, moral- 
izes all along the way. She distinguishes be- 
tween the Grail poetry of which Galahad is the 
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centre. and that which revolves around Parsifal. 
She says that the Parsifal poems are the reve- 
lation of God’s grace to the heart without the 
intervention of priest or Church; but in the 
Galahad literature, this grace is brought to 
man through the Church, and the Holy Grail 
prefigures the Holy Eucharist. This last is the 
view which has been generally taken of it in all 
times, and we think the author’s interpretation 
of the Parsifal meaning unsupported. Certainly 
Wagner did not agree with her. The book sup- 
plies a need, though rather rambling. 


Clerical Types. New York: 

The author of this work, who writes under 
the nom de plume, Rev. Hames Mann, furnishes 
his readers with twenty entertaining sketches 
of twenty different classes or types of minister. 
Underneath these bright, chatty, and descrip- 
tive character pictures, dra\n,we are informed, 
from personal knowledge and «xperience of the 
author,will be found much practical wisdom and 
many incisive bits of helpful criticism. Both 
ministers and Church officials, and indeed the lay 
people generally, may learn many useful things 
from these clerical sketches. We think the 
sketch, ‘‘A Thorough-Paced Ritualist” is very 
unfair. Itis not a sketch of anything that may 
be fairly named aclass of Anglo-Catholic priests. 
We should characterize the Rev. Irenzus 
Jukes as a rara avis, and not typical at all. The 
sketch of the Roman priest seems to be fair 
and sympathetic, but the Rev. Hames Mann 
goes out of his way to select a very grotesque 
type to represent a large section of Anglican 
priests who deserve better at his hands. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


The Growth of the Kingdom of God. By Sidney 
L. Gulick M.A. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. Price, $1.50. 

There is a great dealof valuable matter and 
many useful tables of statistics in this book. 
The author has spent much time in its prepara- 
tions, and the results are told in an interesting 
way. But why is it that all sectarian writers 
so persistently belittle and despise the Church 
of England and our own branch of the Anglican 
Communion? Is it that they are ignorant of the 
facts or purposely ignore them? Or is it that 
they dislike the Church because of its superior- 
ity to man-made sects? Mr. Gulick loves s‘atis- 
tics and they have blinded his eyes to some 
other truths. Speaking of England he ssysz 
“The number of active Churchmen is probably 
smaller than that of active Free Churchmen.”’ 
The activity of the Church of England working 
through her laity is to-day one of the murvel- 
lous distinctions that makes England great, at 
least this is the view expressed by unbiased 
observers. It might be well for Mr. Gulick to get 
a symposium, on this subject from men who 
know the truth. 


Alan Ransford. A Story. By Ellen 
Deland. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
This is a good wholesome story for girls and 

boys. It is told in such a natural way that it 

cannot fail to interest all who read it. Even 
the older ones will find a charm in the char- 
acters here portrayed. The young pcople are 

those whom one meets in every-day life, a 

bright, joyous company of boys and girls wh) 

mingle on terms of close intimacy, and share each 
others’ fun and follies. The scene is laid in Ger- 
mantown, the historic suburb of Philadelphia. 


Douglas 
New 


Dr. Marks, Socialist. By Marion Couthouy Smith. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Editor. Publishing Co. 

Dr. Marks, the hero of the tale, aaving fallen 
heir to a small income, determines to practice 
medicine, without remuneration, among the 
poor of New Yurk. At the same time he en- 
gages in the propaganda of Socialistic theories. 
To this end, he hires rooms in one of the lower 
quarters of the city, in which he lectures and 
brings together all sorts and conditions of men 
for the discussion of the problems of social life. 
Dr. Marks is sketched as a generous, noble man, 
animated with a sincere desire to lift up his sub- 
merged fellows and do them good. Miss Van 
Dorn, a wealthy and accomplished young wom- 
an, meets him, and is, in time roused to a sense 
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of her responsibility to the community. She 
builds and eqvips a boys’ club house, and gives 
her time and money to the elevation of the 
lower orders of society. An enemy shoots Dr. 
Marks, and thus ends a noble and enthusiastic 
life. Incidentally socialistic theories are dis- 
cussed, but in the main the story runs along in 
the ordinary paths of story telling. The book 
is certainly worth reading. Its ideas and pur- 
pose are commendable. 

The King’s Story Book. Being Historical Stories 
collected out of English romantic literature in illus- 
tration of the reigns of English monarchs, from the 
Conquest to WilliamIV. Edited with an Introauc- 
tion by George Lawrence Gomme. Pp. 527. Price, 42. 
This is one of themost charming gift books for 

the young which we have ever seen, a delight 

both to the eye and the mind. Its skillfully 
chosen selections cover almost the whole range 
of English romantic literature, and are indeed 

“cameos of English historical fiction.’? They 

are drawn largely from great masters of their 

art, such as Scott, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, 

Dickens, ‘Kingsley, Charlotte Bronte, sand 

Shakespeare, and each of them illustrates some 

important event or period in the national life. 

They are the very cream of English literature, 

and we feel positive that any one who may read 

them will be led on by them to the great works 

from which they are drawn, and will wish for a 

fuller acquaintance with the great masters of 

English prose and poetry. By no means the 

least attractive feature of the book is the illus- 

trations, which are abundant, appropriate, and 
of the finest artistic quality. 


THE committee on the consecration of Dr. 
Brewster, Bishop-coadjutor of Connecticut, and 
the centenary of the consecration of Dr. Jarvis, 
have in the press a volume giving an account of 
these events. The book will be illustrated 
with portraits of Bishops Williams, Brewster, 
and Jarvis, and a picture of Trinity church, 
New Haven. It will contain the addresses de- 
livered on these occasions. There will also be 
a catalogue of the loan exhibit, and other inter- 
esting matter. The price of this book is $2 per 
copy, postage paid, and subscriptions should be 
sent and payments made to F. J. Kingsbury, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


THE twelve numbers of St. Nicholas for the 
past year, bound up in two parts and bright 
with red and gold, will bring delight to many 
households as one of the most welcome of holi- 
day gifts. In the several complete serial stories 
will be found material for the making of halfa 
score of the usual juvenile books. Besides the 
serials there are hundreds of short stories, 
sketches, poems and jingles, must of them illus- 
trated by favorite artists. There area number 
of articles on the New York Fire Department; 
‘“ A Christmas in Bethlehem’: ‘‘The Birth- 
place of Lincoln’’; sevéral papers on adventure 
in Siberia, by George Kennan, afid on signalling 
at sea and on land, by Lieutenant John M. Elli- 
cott, U.S. N. Helpful and instructive articles, 
stories about birds and beasts and plants, and 
patriotic sketches, round out and complete the 
two full parts. [New York: The Century Co. 
In two parts, price, $4.00. ] 

Tue fifty-fourth volume of The Century, made 
up of the numbers of the magazine for the past 
six months, bound in the familiar gold cloth, is 
justissued. The volume contains many articles 
of enduring value and interest. Fiction is rep- 
resented in the line of serials by Dr. Mitchell’s 
great novel of the American Revolution, ‘Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker’; Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood's historical romance, ‘‘ The Days of 
Jean d’Arc,”? and Mrs. Marion Manville Pope’s 
extravaganza, ‘‘Up the Matterhorn in a Boat.”’ 
The serial features are General Horace Porter’s 
“Campaigning with Grant’’; extracts from the 
journals of the late African explorer, E. J. 
Glave; papers on ‘‘ The Cathedrals of France,”’ 
by Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer; reminiscences 
by General John M. Schofield, and ‘: Heroes of 
Peace,’ wherein the heroism of the light-house 
service is treated by Gustav Kobbe, and of the 
New York police by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
There are articles on Alaska; ‘ Bicycling 
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through the Dolomites’; Crete and Greece; 
Thessaly ; Norway, Java,and Singapore. Timely 
questions are treated in ‘‘ Scientific Kite Fly- 
ing’; “Glimpses of Gladstone,’ and ‘Queen 
Victoria.”> There are masterly engravings 
from the Old English Masters, by T. Cole; re- 
productions from leading American artists; an 
article on ‘“‘ The.Art of Charles Keene’’: a criti- 
cism of the sculptures of Bessie Potter, of Chi- 
cago; and several papers on “The Shaw Mem- 
orial,” at Boston, and its eminent sculptor, 
Augustus St. Gaudens. [New York: The 
Century Co Price, $3.00. ] 

Tue bound volume of Hurper’s Round Table, for 
1897, is a ponderous book and heavily loaded 
with good things for bright boys and girls. We 
began to count the illustrations, but concluded 
that life is too short. The engraving, printing, 
paper, and binding are first-class, and the con- 
tents are interesting to youth and to all who 
haveany spirit of youth. Athletics, literature, 
science, travel, sport, are the head lines of each 
issue, and may serve as a general classification 
of the attractions presented. But this popular 
periodical has even a wider range than these 
terms indicate. Business, politics, history, geog- 
raphy, and the mechanic arts are illustrated in 
its ample pages. Stories of adventure and 
heroism on sea and land, by the best writers, 
are the most attractive features. [Harper and 
Brothers, New York, $3.50. | 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
New Letters of Napoleon I. ° From the French, by 
Lady Mary Loyd. $2. 
Memory and Its Cultivation. 
Green, M.D., F.R.C.S. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROS. 
Picturesque Sicily. By Wm. Agnew Paton. $2.50. 
Secretary to Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. $1.25. 
Spanish John. By Wm. McLennan. $1.50. 
Tee Hck of the Lion. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
1.50. 


By F. W. Edridge- 


Jimty and Others. By Margaret Sutton Briseoe. 
$1.50. ‘ 


Magazines and Reviews 


The leading article of the January Harper’s is 
the first installment of ‘‘Roden’s Corner,’ anew 
novel, by H. Seton Merriman, author of ‘‘The 
Sowers.’’? The story takes place in London and 
the Hague, and the action is concerned with a 
commercial enterprise which has been under- 
taken with charitable intent, by a titled Eng- 
lish family of political influence. The interest 
in the action never flags, and incidentally, the 
story is a criticism on altruistic tendencies. 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton writes of ‘tA Group 
of Players,” giving anecdotes of the generation 
of American actors which includes the names of 
Booth, Barrett, McCullough, Montague, etc. 
An article on “The New Northwest’—what 
it has accomplished, and the possibilities of the 
future—is by J. A. Wheelock, the editor of the 
Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn. 


Scribner's Magazine begins its twelfth year 
with the January number, and in the opening 
pages gives a foretaste of two of the leading 
features of the next twelve months: Thomas 
Nelson Page’s serial novel, ‘‘Red Rock,” the 
scene of which is laid in Reconstruction days, 
and the stirring times after the war, when 
carpet-baggers dominated the South; and Sen- 
ator Lodge’s great historical narrative, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Revoluiion”’; for which there isa 
picture on almost every page, showing some rare 
portrait, valuable document or stirring scene, re- 
produced by artists like Pyle, Peixotto and Yohn. 
Bret Harte, in swinging verse, tellsa legend 
of Cirencester; Howard Pyle illustrates it. 
The late Mrs. Susan Nichols Carter, well 
known asthe head of the Cooper Union Art 
School, wrote a short time before her death 
a description of travel among ‘“‘The Chestnut 
Groves of Northern Italy”’, which has been sup- 
plemented by pictures from the beautiful region 
of.lakes Como, Lugano, and Maggiore. Reginald 
de Koven discusses some of the perils surround- 
ing the development of ‘‘ Modern Opera,’’ par- 
ticularly the imitation of ‘‘Wagnerism.”’ 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Watchman (Baptist) 


‘““Waitine Upon Gop.”—The emphasis placed 
on religious work sometimes obscures the im- 
portance of the inner life. The principal message 
of some pulpits seems to be: do good, practice 
philanthropy and helpfuincss, with barely a 
recognition of the truth, that to carry good to 
another soul we must have something good to 
carry; and that, ina true sense, being precedes 
doing. Our fathers used to speak of ‘‘waiting 
upon God.’? Perhaps they could not define ex- 
actly what they meant by it, but they prac- 
ticed it. They read the Bible until a portion of 
it was imbedded in thought and memory. They 
let it lie in the mind and germinate; they loved 
to pray; they prized the leisure hour for re- 
flection. And out of that brooding came vis- 
ion and strength. Outward religious work is. 
not to be disparaged. Faith and works go 
together, but works are not the whole of reli- 
gion. The work that does not spring from faith 
is as vain as the faith that does not manifest 
itself inaction. Fruits are important, but not 
more important than roots. Jesus ventured to 
speak of. those who had taught and cagt out 
devils and done many marvelous works, who 
did not know Him. And an inspired Apostle de- 
clared that though he bestowed all his goods to 
feed the poor, and though he gave his body to be 
burned, and had not love, it profited him noth- 
ing. 

The Church Standard 

Dr. ABBOTT AND EvoLuTion.—The press is 
flooded with just such vapid minglings of pseudo- 
science and pseudo-theology as that of which 
Dr. Abbott is the protagonist. It has only two 
defects: It is not science, and it is not theology. 
As a defense of Christianity it has this fatal 
fault, that the pretended defense is a surrender. 
But uot toan enemy. Science is no enemy to 
religion, and the scientific evolutionary theory 
is no more inconsistent with Christianity than 
the theory of the planetary system. Holding, 
as we do, the really ‘old theology” of the Cath- 
olic Church, we cannot only regard the evolu- 
tionary theory with equanimity, we can go so 
far as to believe that the minutest jot of the 
Catholic Creed is perfectly consistent with every 
fact which any competent man of science will 
publicly aver to have heen scientifically veri- 
fied. We goeven further. We affirm that every 
syllable of the Catholic Creed is consistent with 
the evolutionary theory to the utmost extent to 
which competent men of science will aver that 
evolution accounts for the phenomena of nature. 
Unscientific and ‘radical’ theories like that of 
Dr. Abbott create difficulties which their so- 
called and miscalled theologies do nothing to 
remove. It will be time enough to permit our- 
selves to be troubled by them*when they shall 
have something more solid to rest upon than 
pure speculation which is unsupported by a 
single fact. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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At Christmas-tide 


BY MAIE ALLYNE 


All over the land the merry bells are ringing, 
All over the land are hearts glad homage bringing 
On His natal day; for ages away, 
In favored region, sang angels, legion, 
Glory to God in the highest! 


Because the Prince of Peace in guise of mortal lowly 
Had stooped unto earth, and walked in vesture holy, 
And love was the word from His blest lips heard 
That woke heart pleasure in sacred measure, -- 

Glory to God in the highest! 


Love circled the world, it told the wondrous story, 
How at Christmas-tide doth come the Lord of glory; 
When the treasures meet to lay at bis feet 
Are souls redeemed by love undreamed,-- 

Glory to God in the highest! 


While unto His poor, bequeathed in benediction, 
They reach with helping hand, and love without re- 
striction, = 
To the feeble and old, to the hungry and cold, 
And lift to gladness a world of sadness, -- 
r Glorify God in the highest! 


Jean 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


N the days of her prosperity Madame Le 
Mer had been a person of consequence; 
and her tall, commanding figure and strong 
face had gone almostas far toinspire respect 
and obsequiousness as had the extensive cot- 
ton and sugar plantations which her hus- 
band owned on the Bayou Teche. But now 
the husband and the plantations and the 
prosperity were all things of the past, and 
Madame’s soft, thick hair was as white as 
the cotton which had once made her name 
familiar to the brokers and merchants of 
lower Palafox; and under the relentless 
weight of years and affliction, her tall figure 
had become bowed and tremulous, and her 
strong face had grown wrinkledand sad and 
retrospective. The friends and acquaintan- 
ces of her prosperity had drifted away with 
her falling fortunes. and now the only re- 
minder of her former state was the title of 
Madame, and the respect it conveyed. Even 
the rich bowrgeois who gave her washing 
and plain sewing, spoke of her courteously 
as ‘‘the Madame.”? Many of them did not 
know why; only the old families did it, and, 
besides, there was a certain air of distinction 
about the tall, bowed figure that commanded 
their deference. 

Time was when the Le Mer family had 
had many representatives; but the war had 
taken some, and the fever had taken some, 
and the rest had followed the vanishing 
prosperity of the house and gradually been 
lost sight of. Now, there were only Madame 
and her tall, big-eyed grandson in the whole 
city. They lived in a shabby, two-room 
house near the wharves, and Madame 
washed and ironed and sewed, and Jean sold 
papers and ran errands and did chores, and 
between times he went to the public school 
onthe corner; and in the evenings, when 
there was no work and no public school, his 
grandmother taught him from the lore of 
her own studious days in the pension in far 
away France. 

At fourteen, Jean was already dreaming 
and planning for his future. He would bea 
physician and surgeon like his father; and 
he would own cotton and sugar plantations 
and be good to everybody, just as his father 
had been. Only hedid notsay much of this 
to his grandmother. One day when he had 
mentioned it, she had caught him to her with 
a wild, passionate ‘‘non, non, mon cher! mon 
petit fils! N’ oubliez pas votre pere! Youare all 


that Ihave, little Jean, mon enfant! You 
must never leave mec. Surely le bon Diew 
cannot ask more.” 


Since then Jean had kept his ambition to 
himself. He helped provide the necessities 
for the house, and bought little luxuries for 
his grandmother, and even after these ex- 
penditures was able to save occasional pen- 
niesfrom his papers and errands and chores 
to purchase books on the science he loved. 
As he grew older, he longed for an oppor- 
tunity to go away to the great medical 
schools, as his father had done. He worked 
harder, and began to store up dollars instead 
of pennies; only, as his hoard increased, he 
would discover that his grandmother’s cloth- 
ing was getting shabby, or that there was 
some expensive food or cordial in market 
that would please her, and then his money 
would melt away. But it did notmatter, he 
would tell himself consolingly, la grand'mere 
was getting old and needed tkese things; 
there was plenty of time. 


So he saved more money, and spent it for 
la grand’mere; and hoarded again, and again 
lavished it on la grand’mere. But all the 
time he was working and studying and 
thinking. He bought books when he could, 
and he borrowed books and pamphlets from 
the free library, and from an old physician 
who was becoming interested in him. And 
this same old physician took him to the hos- 
pital and explained cases; and occasionally, 
even allowed him to assist in the work. At 
eighteen, Jean had a general knowledge of 
hospital practice, and his untrained course 
of reading had been shaped and made useful 
by the advice and companionship of the old 
physician. But there was much yet for him 
to learn, and more and more he realized the 
necessity of spending a few years in a good 
medical college. 


He was earning steady wages now as clerk 
in a drug store; but la grand’mere was get- 
ting more feeble, and every day there were 
the household expenses, and new things to 
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Lilian Bell 


Reaches Paris in her “‘letter’’ 
in the January JOURNAL, and 
no American girl has ever 
written of the holiday city of 
Europe and the French people 
as she does in this letter. 
There is a dash in the letter 
which makes it, by far, the 
very best in the series, and 
gives a better idea what there 
is in store for those who follow 
Miss Bell’s delightfully-un- 
conventional letters of travel. . 
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The first short story ever writ- 
ten by Clara Morris, the dis- 
tinguished emotional actress. 
There will be a delightful 
story—‘‘A Shy Man’s Woo- 
ing ”’; a love story of the rail- 
road—‘‘ The Hundred-Dollar 
Shortage,” by Francis Lynde, 
and the second installment of 
Hamlin Garland’s novelette, 
“The Doctor.” 
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be purchased for her comfort. The college 
was along way off, but it would come, he 
told himself, confidently. Some day la 
grand’mere would see the future as he did, 
and then her strong, true self would be the 
first to bid him go. For the present he was 
young and could wait; he would not urge 
matters: la grand’mere had suffered ah, mon 
Dieu! she had suffered. Few women were 
called upon to sacrifice husband and sons 
and brother in one short week: Non, non, 
he would not urge matters. Every year 
there were rumors of yellow fever in the city, 
but only once or twice in a lifetime did it be- 
come the tidal wave of death which had des- 
olated la grand’mere’s life. Jean had been 
only a child then, but each year it was 
brought home to him by the mute terror 
which the rumors brought into the dear old 
eyes. At such times he would draw ler 
close to him, and promise never to leave 
without her consent. 

The old physician had been a classmate of 
his father’s, and had always treated la grand- 
*mere with tender deference and sympathy. 
One day he met Jean in the street and told 
him that he must not return to the hospital, 
there were cases of fever just brought 
in, and it would notbesafe. So Jean waited, 
and a few days multiplied the cases to 
twenty; and then a few more days, and the 
city was hushed in the apprehension of a 
great terror. Business ceased, and those 
who were able fled to the hills, to the north, 
out to sea—anywhere to get away trom the 
plague. The hospital was soon full, and 
there were not enough physicians and nurses 
to look after them; then new buildings were 
levied upon for the temporary use of pa- 
tients, and then—the whole city became a 
hospital. 

Jean had been working day and night 
at the drug store, but that was not enough. 
He had a fair knowledge of medicine, and 
there was a woful lack of help. An appeal 
had been made to the country at large; but 
it would take time for volunteers to arrive, 
and just now every moment was precious. 
He left the drug store and went home. 

“Thank God that you are come, Jean,” 
said la grand’mere fervently, as he entered. 
“T have been counting our money, and we 
have twelve dollars. It will take us back 
among the hills. We can get along some 
way, mon cher, and atleast you will be safe.” 

But Jean threw his head back and looked 
at her silently; and la grand'mere, after one 
swift agonized glance at his set face, fell 
back into her chair with a low cry. 

‘ST feared it would be so, mon petit fils, mon 
pauvre petit fils,” she moaned. ‘Le bon Diew 
has dealt hardly with me, and I hoped that 
he would let this pass. Non, non,” as Jean 
was about to speak, ‘‘l know what you would 
say. There are hundreds dying, and no 
one to minister to them. You would give 
your life—ah, mon Dieu! I know it is right. 
I have been through it before, and gave all 
that I had. But it was hard, mon petit Jean. 
lam an old woman now and not so strong 
as I was when your grandfather and father, 
and your two boy uncles, came and looked 
at me as you do now. Not one of then came 
back to me, little Jean—not one. An, mon 
Dieu! mon pauvre petit fils”! She rocked to 
and fro, and obeying a sudden impulse Jean 
sprang to her side and threw his arm across 
her shoulders. 

‘**Non, non,” he whispered, tenderly. ‘‘I 
will never leave you. We will go back 
among the hills.” 

Madame shivered as though from a blow, 


Che Living Church 


and as she rose slowly from her chair, there 
came to her face the same strong, resolute 
expression which Jean remembered to have 
seen far back in his childhood. 

“Tt is right that you should go, Jean,” she 
said, softly. ‘“‘I knew, but I was weak. 
May le bon. Dieu overlook our frailities. 
Oui,” in answer to his look, ‘‘you may go 
now. They need you more than I. But 
hold me close once more, little Jean, we 
may never see each other again.” 

She was standing firm and erect when he 
looked back at her from the door; then he 
turned away and gave himself and his 
thoughts to the duty before him, 

Madame scarcely left her room during the 
terrible weeks that followed. Occasionally 
she heard hushed whispers along the side- 
walk; and, more frequently the dull rumble 
of the dead cart, stopping heré and there on 
the street to pick up its silent passengers, 
She did not listen for the footsteps of Jean; 
she had given him up, 

Rumors reached her of physicians and 
nurses dying at their posts, and of the grad- 
ual extension of the plague to other coast 
cities, but she scarcely heeded. She had 
given up her future, and now she was grad- 
ually falling back into dreaming of the past. 

One day slow, uncertain footsteps shuffled 
along the sidewalk, and then the door 
opened and Jean stood before her, big-eyed 
and emaciated. 

“The plague has run itself out,” he said, 
wearily. ‘‘They have no further need for 
yanks 

Madame looked at him wonderingly, in- 
credulously; then, as she caught him in her 
arms, a look of ineffable joy drove the ex- 
pression of stony resignation from her face. 

“Le bon Diew has blessed me,” she said, 
reverently, ‘“‘even while I was censuring 
Him. N’oublicz pay, mon petit fils.” 


| Deetes are knows the crossed swords, 
the fat bowl, the curiously twisted V, 
the interlocked R and S, and other hall- 
marks of fine china, but everyone does not 
know the touching romance of the willow- 
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ware plate. Correct willow pattern china 
tells the following pathetic story. The land- 
Scape embraces, according to tradition, a 
large portion of the estate of a wealthy 
mandarin, surrounded with a bamboo fence. 
Behind the princely pavilion on the left side, 
flanked with fine peach trees, rises an im- 
mense orange tree, under which one day the 
land owner heard his only daughter and his 
secretary vowing eternal love. The infuri- 
ated father, failing to separate the lovers, 
pursued them with a whip over a little 
bridge shaded by the memorahle willow, 
but for some unexplained reason, gave up 
the chase when they disappeared, the girl 
with distaff in hand, and the man with a box 
under his arm, through the door of the 
gardener’s house, situated on abarren piece 
of land, where onfy grew a solitary fir tree. 
After remaining in hiding for awhile the 
disgraced couple escaped in a boat to the 
young man’s home, where at last, to save 
them from the dread vengeance of the man- 
darin, a kind fairy metamorphosed the pair 
of runaways into the turtle doves cooing at. 
the top of the design.—Commercial Adver- 
tiser 
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Sewing 
Machine ? 
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A new “Singer” given 


in exchange for it. 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 


in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 


any make, now in family use. 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. 
in 30 days thereafter. 


Awards to be decided from applications 
The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do is ¢o send this information on @ postal card ; (1) your name; 


name of your machine ; 


(2) location of your residence; (3) post-office address ; (4) 
(5) its factory number ; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a postal card — don’t senda letier —and put 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 
or a personal service of any sort. If you own an old sewing machine, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 
prize worth having, It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 
for your old one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 
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Names of States 


The following names of states and their 
meaning is worth preserving: 

Maine takes its name from the Province 
of Maine, in France, and was so called as a 
compliment.to the queen of Charles I., Hen- 
rietta, who was its owner. 

New Hampshire took its name from 
Hampshire, England. New Hampshire was 
originally called Laconia. 

Vermont is French (Verd Mont), signify- 
ing green mountain. 

Massachusetts is an Indian word, signify- 
ing “country about the great hills.” 

Rhode Island gets its name because of its 
fancied resemblance to the Island of Rhodes 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The real name of Connecticut is ‘‘Quon- 
eh-ta-cut.’’ It isa Mohican word, signify- 
ing ‘Long River.” 

New York was so named as a compliment 
to the Duke of York, whose brother, Charles 
IL., granted him that territory. 

New Jersey was named for Sir George Car- 
ter, who was at that time governor of the 
Isle of Jersey, in the British Channel. 

Pennsylvania, as is generally known, 
takes its name from William Penn, the 
“sylvania” part of it meaning woods.  Lit- 
erally, itis ‘‘Penn’s Woods.” 

Delaware derives its name from Thomas 
West, Lord de la Ware. 

Maryland was named in honor of Henri- 
etta Maria, queen of Charles I. 

Virginia got its name from Queen Eliza- 
beth, the ‘Virgin Queen.” 

Kentucky does not mean “‘dark and bloody 
ground,” but is derived from the Indain 
word ‘‘Kain-tuk-ae,” signifying ‘‘ Land of 
the Head of the River.” 

The Carolinas were named from Kanumas 
de Flores, or ‘Feast of the Flowers.” 

Alabama comes from a Greek word, and 
signifies ‘‘Land of Rest.” 

Louisana was so named in honor of Louis 
ove 

Mississippi is a Natchez word that means 
‘Mather of Waters.” 


Three or four Indian interpretations have 

been given to the word Arkansas, the best 

- being that it signifies ‘‘Smoke Waters, the 
French prefix ‘“‘ark’’ meaning bow. 


Tennessee, according to some writers, is 
from Tenasea, an Indian chief; others have 
it that it means ‘'River of the Big Bend.” 


Ohio has had several meanings fitted to 
it. Some say that it is a Suwanee word, 
meaning ‘‘The Beautiful River.” Others 
refer to the Wyandotte word ‘‘Oheza,” 
which signifies ‘Something Great.” 

“Indiana means ‘Land of Indians.” 

Illinois is supposed to be derived from an 
Indian word which was intended to refer to 
a superior class of men. 

Wisconsin is an Indian word, meaning 
‘Wild Rushing Waters.” 

Missouri means ‘‘Muddy Water.” 

Michigan is from an Indian word, mean- 
ing ‘‘Great Lake.” 

The name of Kansas is based on the same 
as that of Arkansas. 

Iowa is named from an Indian tribe—the 
Kiowas; the Kiowas were so called by the 
Illinois Indians because they were ‘‘across 
the river.” 

The name of California is a matter of 
much dispute. Some writers say that it 
first appeared in a Spanish Romance of 
1530, the heroine being an Amazonian 
named ‘‘California.” 

Colorado is a Spanish word, applied to 


that portion of the Rocky Mountains on ac- 
count of its many-colored peaks. 

Nebraska means shallow waters. 

Nevada is a Spanish word, signifying 
“snow-covered mountains.” 

Georgia had its name bestowed when it 
was a colony, in honor of George IT. 

The Spanish missionaries of 1524 called 
the country now known as Texas ‘‘Mixte- 
capah,” and the people ‘‘Mixtecas.” From 
the last word the name of Texas is supposed 
to have been derived. 

Oregon is a Spanish word, signifying 
‘*vales of wild thyme.” 

Dakota means *‘ leagued” ‘or 
tribes.” 

Wyoming is the Indian word for ‘Big 
Plains.” 

Washington gets its name from our first 
president. 

Montana means mountains. 

Idaho isa name that has never been sat- 
isfactorily accounted for.—Hachange. 
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WRITER on child-study considers that 

equally important with the first waking 
hours should be the last of the day. The 
mother who sits at her little one’s bed as 
the tired, small frame is settling into re- 
pose will almost invariably find that the 
mind just before sleep works with unusual, 
if brief, clearness; she will be wise to let 
his last, strongly imprinted impression be 
a soothing one. A gentle voice, a short, 
easily comprehended tale with no sadness, 
no tragedy, no sharp elements of any sort, 
will send the temporary keen but fast suc- 
cumbing faculties off into slumberland under 
the best and most healthful auspices. Too 
many mothers leave to servants these signi- 
ficant moments of their children’s lives, 
lovely to the mothers if they will enjoy 
them, and priceless to the growing charac- 
ter in their receptive powers if taken ad- 
vantage of.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


MOTHER who could hear in the next 

room every morning her small son of 
nine talking to himself as he spelled out the 
words and added the figures, crosswise, up 
and down, and in every possible way, of a 
large calendar which hung directly in front 
of his bed, bethought herself of furnishing 
him better occupation. She took down the 
calendar and up in its place a good print of 
Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna della Seggiola”; this, 
with no word to him of the change. The 
next morning the little one’s voice was 
stilled, but a noiseless peep into the room, 
showed his eyes glued rapturously to the 
picture, while about his lips the hint of a 
smile betrayed that -his absorbing interest 
was a pleased one. Since then at intervals 
his morning picture is changed, not too fre- 
quently, for a child demands reiteration, 
untilthe boy has become a small connoisseur 
in famous paintings, and his occasional short 
visits to an art gallery are a great delight 
to him because of his matin studies. The 
first ten minutes of a child’s day are a most 
valuable receptive period. The young brain 
is refreshed by sleep, unexcited by any of 
the day’s occupations, eager for impressions 
and peculiarly responsive to their influence. 


Fevery Christian did his duty, the heathen 

at home and abroad would soon be con- 
verted. Onthat word ‘‘if” hangs all our un- 
certainties and perplexities. 


You Must Eat 


And Your Food Must be Digested and 
Assimilated. 

Otherwise you cannot bestrong. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is the great stomach tonic. It cures dys- 
pepsia and gives digestive power. Thousands 
who suffered with weak stomach have taken 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and they can now eat with- 
out distress, and food gives them strength. 


Hood’s >" 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier, 


Hood’s PilJs cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary’s, Knoxville, Illinois, 


A School for Girls; a College for Young Women. 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Dil. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School, for Boys of al) 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyges. Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N, Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for College. 
Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28, 1897. Address, 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


NEW YORK CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory an rimary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street. New York. 


VIRGINIA 


’ , 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. The 59th year open 
Sept. 22, 1897, Illustrated catalogue sent on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac. Wisconsin. 
$125 for the half year beginning Jan. 8th. I!- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
Tue Rev. CHAs. E. Tayyor, 8.T.B., Warden. 


‘ oqe 
St. John’s Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. S. T. SuyTuE, §.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis 


PLAIN TE DEUM, itor. 
“Successfully crystallized many beautiful gems ” 


For large or smal] choirs, Price, 10 cents; 5 copies, 25 
cents, CuHuas, D. KELLOGG, 105 East 22nd st., New York 
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Hurrah for the Snow-King! 


BY MRS. R. N. TURNER 


Awake the glad echoes 
From far and from neayv, 
That jolly old fellow, 
The Snow-king, is here! 
He came while we slumbered, 
So sly and so still, 
And hung his white banner 
o’er valley and hill! 


Just see how it glistens, 
Aglow with the light,— 
The radiant morning 
Is shining so bright! 
All sparkling with diamonds 
And lovely with pearls. 
The mighty old monarch 
His banner unfurls! 


Come, put on your mittens 
And hasten along, 
We're off for a frolic 
With laughter and song! 
The sleighs will fly gayly 
Through country and town, 
And sleds willbe rushing 
Both up bill and down! 


We'll hasten to meet him 
O’er hill and through lane, 
And royally welcome 
The king and his train! 
With voices united 
Our greeting we’ll give-- 
Hurrah for the Snow-king-- 
And long may he live! 
Bristol, R. I. 


The Fisherboy’s Christmas Star 


BY GRACE STUART REID 


A LONG time ago when fishermen used to 

fish over the rail of a ship instead of 
setting their hooks on lines, through the 
water, old John Wett found his arms grow- 
ing stiff and his hands slow. 

“Lend me your little lad Peter when I ‘go 
on my next fishing-trip on the ‘Gloriana’,’» 
said he to Widow Tarr. ‘‘IfI do not haul in 
fifty good fish before the ‘Gloriana’ turns 
her nose home, her master will lay me by. 
If Peter goes with me, I will have time to do 
it, for he.can wait on me and help in my 
share of the ship’s work. I will see he has 
plenty to eat, and pay you well.” 

So poor Widow Tarr who had many 
mouths to fill, and little money with which 
to do it, let John Wett fit out her boy for 
deep sea fishing the way they did in those 
days. John bought him a hat of tarred 
canvas, a fishing frock of heavy wool, a stout 
apron of leather, and a wonderful pair of 
fishing boots of thick red cowhide with wide 
tops made to turn over the knees in wet 
weather. To keep herself from crying when 
he was going away, his mother filled the top 
of one of his boots with sticks and balls of 
candy. The sticks were red and white, and 
ae ee 


‘“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are unequalled 
for cleari ng. the voice. Public speakers and 
singers th e world over use them. 


called gibraltars. The balls were brown 
and called gooseberries. 

“They are chock-full of peppermint to 
keep you warm,” said she laughing away 
her tears, ‘‘Eat them on Christmas Day, and 
think of mother.” 

‘“Mother,’’ said Peter solemnly. ‘‘IfI don’t 
find you a beautiful Christmas gift out on 
the fishing banks, there’s no such thing as a 
Christmas gift to be found.” 

Then, to keep him balanced, she said, she 
filled the top of his other boot with corks off 
an old fishing net. 

‘“Kivery morning and night when you say 
a prayer for mother,” said she, ‘‘throw a 
cork overboard.” 

But Peter could not bear to part with the 
corks, because his mother had given them 
to him. He added others to them, put arope 
around his waist under his woolen frock, and 
every time he said his morning or evening 
prayers, strung a cork on the rope. He he- 
gan to look very stout indeed, and the fisher- 
men would have rolled him on deck like a 
barrel, if John Wett had not stopped them. 
They took the straw out of his bed-sack some- 
times, but it was pleasant to have everybody 
jolly, and Peter was so willing to pump from 
the fresh-water tank for the ship’s cook that 
he did not always have to eat salt beef and 
biscuit. Sometimes he had a pudding of 
hard bread:pounded up with molasses, which 
he thought very delicious. Sometimes he 
had a huge pancake with raisins in it. 

The “Gloriana” made a glorious run out 
before the wind to the fishing-banks. Sev- 
enty ships were there riding at their anchors 
a mile or half a mile apart. In the cold 
winter nights it was beautiful to see their 
lights dancing on the water with every 
motion of the ships. The fish were so plenty 
the men at the rail pulled them in as fast as 
hands and arms could move, and little Peter 
was always at old John Wett’s elbow to hand 
him bait and run his errands, so he caught 
his fifty good fish and was happy. But one 
day at sun-down, old John began to sneeze 
like a box of matches going off. 


Prayer Books and inn 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


THE HYMNAL 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa 


per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
NEw SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 
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““T smell a north-easter and snow,” said he. 

Peter felt the cold piercing through his 
thick clothes, The sky grew black as ink. 
The wind began to cry among thesail ropes. 
The waves leaped up, and their spray froze 
wherever it touched. The ship’s cook gave 
the little boy a mugful of hot coffee, but his 
breath froze upon his hair under the wide 
brim of his hat. 

The night wore on and the air was white 
and blinding with snow. As the ship tossed_ 
about and the fishermen trembled for fear 
its anchor would let go and it would go 
crashing into another vessel, its master 
ordered John Wett to go to its highest peak 
and brush the snow off the lantern there. 

“No, John.” said little Peter, ‘I came to 
run and climb for you. The wind is getting 
slow, and I am not afraid,” 

But alas! the wind died away with great 
puffs, and blew the brave boy from the lan- 
tern, far out from the ship, down, down into 
the white, foaming sea. 

‘Jesus, save me”! was all the prayer he 
could make. 

He said it aloud over and over, as fast as 
the words would come, and to his astonish- 
ment he found that though the cold spray 
bit his cheeks he did not sink. The ring of 
prayer corks ’round his waist was keep- 
ing him afloat. He remembered that his 
mother had given them to him, that it was 
Christmas Eve, that be had eaten all the 
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gibraltars and gooseberries long before the 
time she said; that he might never take her 
the Christmas gift he had promised. 

“Oh send a Christmas star,” he cried 

out with all his might, looking up at the sky, 
‘to show old John Wett where I am”! 
‘ Asif in answer to his prayer, the ‘‘Glo- 
riana”’ came flying toward him with all her 
lights flashing and the high lantern he had 
cleaned shining like astar In her rolling 
during the storm she had dragged her 
anchor from the bottom of the sea and was 
drifting. Among her lights and sails and 
spars, little Peter could see the. frightened 
faces of the fishermen as they watched the 
oth2r ships of the fishing fleet to see if she 
would strike one and godown. She passed 
him by. She could not stop. 

But the ‘‘Gloriana’s” lights had shown him 
a bird, whiter than the whitest snow, rid- 
ing beside him in the hollow of the waves, 
just as if they two were in the hollow of 
God’s hand. A beautiful quiet came over 
him when he found he was not alone. 
When the ‘‘Gloriana” was able to hold anchor 
again in the early morning and old John 
Wett came back for him in a row-boat and 
rubbed him and sobbed over him as his 
mother would have done, he was half-dead, 
but he was smiling. 

‘‘Won’t mother cut a dash when I get 
home”? said he. ‘‘The gull washed and 
sleeked itself before it flew away, and right 
out of the deep sea I have picked enough 
white quills to make-a wing for mother’s Sun- 
day hat. Would you mind, John, when you 
get home and rest a bit, having a star 
pricked on your Land beside the anchor, to 
remember the Christmas you and I were 
saved out of the sea’’? 

Half laughing, half crying, old John Wett 
got one of his fellow fishermen to prick a 
blue star on his hand that very night while 
Peter slept, safe and warm, as the ‘‘Glor- 
iana” flew home with him. Peter was never 
without a Christmas star after that while 
John lived, for John was always watching 


over the little boy and his mother and work-, 


ing for them with the hand that bore the 
blue star. The last time he could use it for 
them, he wrote with it in clear black and 
white that all his money savings, his fishing 
dory, and fishing tools, and his box of queer 
treasures from the sea were to be Peter’s as 
long as they lasted. 

‘‘And I hope,” the old fisherman wrote at 
the end of his will, ‘‘that when he ships for 
the land where he says I’ll find Peter of 
Galilee, he’ll need no star to show him John 
Wett, glad and ready, waiting to see him.” 


Living Within One’s Income 


((T1ATHER, will you please lend me a 
dollar’? 

“Yes, Carl. But, my son, this is the second 
this month. Is not your allowance large 
enough? [I will increase it willingly, but I 
want you to learn to live within your means.” 

“T know, father, and I dotry. As you 
know, I never borrow of any one else.”’ 

“That is right, my boy. Always come to 
me, if you want money. You do manage 
well, and I trust you perfectly, so if you 
need more each month we will see to it.”’ 

“Tt would be fine to have more, but I do 
not need it. Ispend too much the first of 
the month on luxuries, and find I need some- 
hing for necessities at the close. I do not 
run in debt, so what can I do but come to 
you to advance some on my next BOR Ee al- 
lowance’’? 


“You do just right about that. It is a 


great comfort to know that you run no bills; 


and apply to no one else for assistance. Be 
careful not to overdraw, for you will get into 
bad habits which you cannot cure when you 
have money to control. Here is a little 
statement I found long ago. 


Income, $1; expenses, 99c. Result: Riches, 
Affluence. 
Income, $1; expenses, $1.01, Result: Poverty, 


Bankruptcy. 
Sermon short for the text, but strong and to 
the point. 


Mr. Cameron was called away. Carl stood 
studying the slip of paper. When he turned 
away, he had decided to discipline himself 
so that he might prove worthy of the larger 
means that would one day be his, by being 
faithfulin the management of his small in- 
come now. —The Hvangelical. 


HE rector of a small country parish in 
the Midlands had lived among his peo- 
ple a simple, unobtrusive life, which had 
endeared him to the hearts of those who 
knew him. In very cold weather he would 
invite the congregation to come and warm 
themselves at the stove before leaving the 
church. Under other conditions of weather 
his thoughtfulness for the comfort of his 
flock took a somewhat different form, and 
at the end of a half hour’s sermon he would 
sometimes say, ‘‘As the weather is still so 
inclement, I will, my dear friends, lengthen 
my discourse somewhat in the hope that it 
may clear later.”—Corniull. 


From Micuiaan.—‘'l do enjoy Ture Livine 
CuurcH and hope I may be a subscriber always.”’ 


LOVE OF STIMULANTS 


‘‘Physicians look upon tea and coffee as a 
habit,” said Dr. Jacques Loeb, in a recent 
interview on tea and coffee drinking, ‘‘and 
they regard the taste for black coffee as an 
indication of a love of some kind of stimu- 
lant, and the black coffee drinkers recog- 
nize in the beverage stimulating qualities 
over and above diluted coffee or tea. And 
further, that the black coffee drinker is a 
drunkard, just as much as the man who 
drinks whiskey. He becomes, in time, justas 
much a slave to the practice.” 

Tea and coffee drinking is a vice that 
seems to have fastened itself on the Ameri- 
can people, and is turning out a great army 
of dyspeptics every year. People who are 
suffering from headaches, nervousness, and 
dyspepsia, find profound relief in 10 days 
or two weeks after they leave off tea and 
coffee and use Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
This health beverage is made of nature’s 
grains, and is the food coffee having the in- 
dorsement of the medical profession, Ralston 
Health Clubs, Hygienic, and other teachers 
and food experts. Grocers sell it A 25c 
package makes 100 cups of the rich beverage. 
When boiled full 15 minutes after boiling 
commences, it tastes like the better grades 
of Java. 

If your constitution has at last broken 
down under the strain of the poisonous alka- 
loids in coffee, use Postum Cereal and see 
the beneficial results, 


Concoctions sold as ‘‘Cereal Coffee” con- 
tain injurious ingredients. Genuine pack- 
ages of Postum have red seals and the 
words, ‘‘It makes red blood,” thereon. 
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Not a Patent Medicine, But a Safe Cure for 
all Forms of Indigestion. 

The results of recent investigation have 
established, beyond question, the great 
value of the new preparation for indiges- 
tion and stomach troubles; it is composed of 
the digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden 
Seal, and similar stomachics, prepared in 
the form of 20-grain lozenges, pleasant to 
the taste, convenient to carry when travel- 
ing, harmless to the most delicate stomach, 
and probably the safest, most effectual cure 
yet discovered for indigestion, sour stom- 
ach, loss of appetite and flesh, nausea, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, and the 
many symptoms arising from imperfect di- 
gestion of food. They cure because they 
cause the food to be promptly and thorough- 
ly digested before it has time to sour, fer- 
ment, and poison the blood and nervous 
system. 

Over six thousand people in the state of 
Michigan alone in 1894 were cured of stom- 
ach troubles by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Full-sized packages may be found at all 
druggists at 50c., or sent by mail on receipt 
of price from Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
Send for free book on stomach diseases, 
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<7 CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 
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Send tothe Steam Gange & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will in- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention “Living Church." 
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physicians. Write for book. 


Free. 
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{ 1122 Broadway, New York 
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Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. 
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55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Candy-Making 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer tells how to make candies at 
home for the holidays, in the Christmas Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and gives the following rules, 
which insure the success of the work: Never 
stir the sugar and water after the sugar has 
dissolved. Wipe down constantly the granules 
forming on the side of the saucepan. Do not 
shake nor move the saucepan while the syrupis 
boiling. As soon as the sugar begins to boil 
watch it carefully, having in your hand a bowl 
of ice water, so that you may try the syrup 
almost constantly. Have everything in readi- 
ness before beginning. If the sugar grains use 
it for old-fashioned cream candy or sugar taffy. 
It cannot be used for fondant. Use only the 
best granulated sugar for boiling, and confec- 
tioners’ XXX for kneading. If your fondant 
grains without apparent cause, you may have 
boiled it a little too long. A few drops of lemon 
juice or a little cream of tartar will prevent 
this. Fondant is the soft mixture which forms 
both the inside of the French candies and the ma- 
terial in which they are dipped, and it is to ob- 
tain this that the sugar is boiled. After the su- 
gar has reached the “soft boil,’’? a semi-hard 
condition, it must be poured carefully into a 
large meat-plate or on a marble slab. Do not 
scrape the saucepan, or you will granulate the 
syrup. Make your fondant one day and make 
it up into candy the next. Never melt fondant 
by placing the saucepan immediately on the 
stove. Prevent the danger of scorching by 
standing the pan containing it in a basin of 
water. Ifthe melted fondant is too thick, add 
water most cautiously, a drop at a time. A 
half teaspoonful more than is necessary will 
ruin the whole. To cool candy place it in a cool, 
dry place. To keep candy, put it between layers 
of waxed paper in tin boxes. If the day is 
bright and clear the sugar loses its stickiness 
quickly, therefore select a fine day for your 
candy-making. 

To make peanut nougat, brush square pans 
lightly with oil and cover the bottoms thickly 
with shelled peanuts. Put a pound of sugar 
and a half pint of water into a saucepan; add as 
much cream of tartar as you can hold on the 
point of a knife; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. Wipe down the sides of the pan and 
allow the syrup to boil carefully until it begins 
to turn a light straw color. Take it from the 
fire quickly and sink the bottom of the pan into 
another of cold water. This is to stop the boil- 
ing instantly and prevent the sugar from brown- 
ing. Pour this carefully over the peanuts and 
stand it away to harden. One pound of sugar 
should be quite enough to cover two pounds of 


peanuts. This candy may be changed by using 
walnuts, almonds, pecans, or mixed nuts. 


To make taffy and butter-scotch, use & cup of 
molasses, a cup of brown sugar, a cup of milk, 
and a small tablespoonful of butter. Add to 
the other ingredients a table-spoonful of glyce- 
rine, as in molasses candy. Let the mixture 
boil fast for twenty minutes, and when nearly 
done add a cup of grated chocolate. When 
nearly brittle, pour into buttered pans; crease 
in squares with the back of a knife when near- 
ly cold. Flavor, if desired, in the same way as 
molasses candy. If the flavor is put into the 
pend si Alie cookiug, it is lost before the candy 
is cold. 


A nut candy, which is a great favorite with 
most children, is made by chopping several 
kinds of nuts, say almonds, walnuts, and 
butternuts, fine. Make a soft cream and stir in 
the nuts. Then add enough sugar to mould 
into shape. Make into large squares or bars, 
and wrap in waxed paper to keep fresh. Fruit 
candy, which is not as rich as the nut candy, 
is made in the same way. Currants, raisins 
seeded, figs, and a very small quantity of citron, 
chopped together, make a very nice fruit mix- 


| ture to put with the French cream. Make into 


balls; or use first a bar of the cream, then a layer 

.of the fruit, as in the jelly candies. If you 
wish to color any of your candy brown, add 
melted chocolate. 
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the best of nerve tonics for nervous females.’’ 
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ews and Wotes 


E regret to announce that the Rev. Ed- 
win S. Lines, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
church, New Haven, Conn., has declined 
his election by the Board of Managers to be 
the general secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society. 
abe aye 


HE papers of Monday announced the 
death on Sunday, Jan. 2nd, of Edmund 

H. Bennett, dean of the Boston University 
Law School, which position he had held for 
twenty-six years. Judge Bennett was 
mayor of Taunton from 1865 to 1867. During 


the same period and up to 1871 he held a. 


lectureship in the Harvard Law School. In 
the latter year he was appointed to the dis- 
tinguished position which he still held at 
the time of his death. To Churchmen gen- 
erally Judge Bennett is best known as a 
member of the General Convention. His 
ability was conspicuous in framing legal 
formulas with the utmost clearness and 
freedom from superfluous phraselogy. Mem- 
bers of the Convention of 1895 will recall 
instances of this in the debates on Amend- 
ments to the Constitution At the time of 
his death he was a member of the committee 
on the proposed Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and his loss will be deeply felt in 
future debates upon the alterations now 
under discussion. He was 74 years of age. 
IG ae 
T is announced from England that the 
Viscount Encombe, son and heir of the 
Earl of Eldon, and descendant of the great 
chancellor, Lord Eldon, one of the most 
strenuous opponents of ‘‘Catholic emancipa- 
tion,” has been received into the Roman 
Church. In immediate connection with 
this is the announcement of his engage- 
ment to the sister of Lord Lovat, of one of 
the oldest Roman Catholic families of Scot- 
land.. On the other hand, Miss Darcy, only 
child of the richest Australian millionaire, 
has married a captain of the Life Guards, 
and at the same time has forsaken tome 
for the Church of England. Thus these 
conversions in high life seem to be a game 
of give and take, and largely associated 
with matrimonial alliances. 
ere 5 
HE annual week of prayer observed by 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and some other denominations, at the begin- 
ning of the year, has been postponed by one 
Chicago congregation until March. The rea- 
sons for this action are said to have been the 
following: First, the business men are too 
much occupied at the beginning of the year 
to give proper attention to spiritual matters, 
and, at the same time, the women are tired 
out after the Christmas festivities, and are 
entitled to a rest. The latter part of this 
reason seems somewhat peculiar since it 
might be thought that the associations of 
Christmas-tide would be particularly favor- 
able to devotion, and that a season devoted 
to prayeravould be an excellent way of rest- 
ing after the exertions connected with 
Christmas festivities. The second reason 
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for the postponement is particularly worthy 
of note, namely, that Lent will come in 
March, at which time, says the minister, Dr. 
Rondthaler, ‘‘the minds of the people more 
naturally turn to things not material.” He 
considers that in every way that season is 
more appropriate than the first week of the 
year. For the last year or two, this change 
in regard to the time of observance of the 
Week of Prayer has been under discussion 
by the denominational churches, and in 
some instances, particularly in the Hast, it 
has been transferred to the months of Febru- 
ary or March. There appearstobea grow- 
ing tendency towards a use of a part of the 
Lenten season in this way. 


ee 


R. JOHN LAMBERT, of Joliet, Il, 
vice-president of the Consolidated 
Steel and Wire company, has given his 
townsmen reason to remember him as a 
public benefactor. He has signalized the 
Christmas-tide of 1897 by generous gifts for 
the public good. Wednesday of Christmas 
week he presented $1,500 to each of the 
hospitals of the place, and set aside $30.000 
to build a public library. Finally, on New 
Year’s Eve., presumably after having fully 
ascertained his financial standing at the 
close of the year, he added $7,000 to his lib- 
eral endowment and duplicated his gifts to 
the hospitals. It may be a question whether 
it would be better to keep down one’s 
surplus by increase of wages to employes, 
or by this method of endowing institutions 
for the public good. The first, however, 
may not always be feasible, and if it is best, 
the second is the next best. At any rate, it 
is well for a man to dispose of the money he 
destines for philanthropic or charitable pur- 
poses while he is still alive, rather than to 
leave bequests for his heirs to oppose and 
quarrel over. 
a es 


UBA and its unhappy condition absorb 

so much of the attention of the Ameri- 
can newspapers, and the world at large has 
become so much aroused over the affair be- 
tween Germany and China, that people have 
almost forgotten to think of the perennial 
Eastern question wherein Turkey is the 
leading factor. The Powers and their no- 
torious ‘“‘concord” have been very little 
heard of for some time. Meanwhile, poor 
Crete is left in a condition of anarchy, or 
more than likely is falling again into the 
clutches of her old master. The Powers of- 
ficially declared that they could not allow a 
Turkish governor there, but after one 
or two half hearted attempts to arrange 
affairs on the lines of that declaration, 
ending in dissension among themselves, 
they have, up to the present time, done 
nothing. If fact, there is more than a sus- 
picion that the ‘“‘do nothing” policy is the 
only one by which the concord can be 
maintained. It is now given out, that after 
a season of profound meditation, the am- 
bassadors have resumed their conferences. 
Without expecting from this quarter any 
sentiment about the cause of human liberty, 
every principle of honor and integrity re- 
quires that, having prevented the Cretans 


from setting up for themselves, and having 
rendered nugatory the assistance of the 
Greeks, the Powers should now provide 
some sort of government under which these 
wretched people, relieved of the ruthless 
extortion and outrage which has so long 
kept them in a state of barbarism, may 
have a chance of self development and of 
coming into some share of the blessings of 
modern civilization. 
pS pu ae 
HE interest of international politics has 
centered lately in the naval expedition 
of the Germans to Chinese waters, prefaced 
by the Emperor William’s dramatic speech 
in bidding his brother, Prince Henry, the 
admiral of the fleet, farewell. All sorts of 
rumors have been flying about as to the des- 
tiny of the Celestial Empire, its probable 
dismemberment, what England will do, 
what part Japan will take; and even as to 
possible action on the part of the United 
States. Sofar England remains quiescent, 
and the government exhibits no alarm as to 
the demonstrations of Germany. In this 
connection a story is told of Queen Victoria, 
which shows that the venerable sovereign is 
not devoid of humor. The Emperor’s speech 
might be interpreted as anticipating that 
Germany would settle the question of the 
Farther East by gobbling up China with its 
300,000,000 at a mouthful. Prince Henry, 
who is to head this enterprise, made a visit 
to his English grandmother at Osborne, just 
before his departure, and her Majesty is said 
to have greeted him thus: ‘‘My dear 
grandson, don’t kill all the poor Chinese.” 
hs Hee 
R. EDWARD H. GILMAN, correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Bible 
Society writes to correct the statements 
copied from the secular press in our issue of 
Dec. 18th, relating to the proposed sale of 
the Bible House. He says it is not true 
that the Bible Society is in ‘‘difficulty,” or 
that there is any lack of interest in the cir- 
culation of the Bible occasioned by the 
adoption of other means of evangelization. 
The opportunities and the demand, it seems, 
were never greater than they are at pres- 
ent. It is not proposed to sell the Bible 
House for the sake of raising money to carry 
on the work of the society. The only em- 
barrassment in the case arises from the 
fact that the resources of the society are in- 
sufficient to enable it to do all that, in the 
Providence of God, it is called upon to un- 
dertake. It thus appears that we were mis- 
taken in supposing that experience was 
leading to the adoption of changed methods 
or a more excellent way on the part of those 
Christian enthusiasts who have imagined 
that the supreme way to convert the 
heathen is to circulate the Bible broadcast. 
ge 
ROFESSOR SHUTTLEWORTH, rector 
of St. Nicholas Cole ‘Abbey, city of 
London, was asked to hold a watch-night 
service on the last day of the year. He de- 
clined in his parochial magazine in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘No, sir, I will not have a 
watch-night service in St. Nicholas. [ 
don’t see what there is to watch for more 
than on any other night, and I venture to 
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think that you and your friend would be 
better at home and in your respective 
beds.” Nevertheless, taking account of 
popular sentiment, such an observance is 
not necessarily without utility. We have 
known circumstances which rendered it of 
distinct advantage to the Church. 


= ee 


E find in The Church Review an account 

of an admirable work carried on in the 
parish of Longbridge Deverill, by the vicar, 
the Rev. F. W. Cooper, and his wife. The 
parish is on the borders of Longleat, one of 
the finest domains in England. Itis generally 
held by a clergyman of high connection, and 
in this case the vicar is the son-in-law of a 
lord. The parsonage is palatial, with gar- 
dens, fountains, and greenhouses in keep- 
ing. Having no family of their own, the 
vicar and his wife peopled the large house 
with children from the slums of London, re- 
serving only a bedroom for themselves, the 
very dressing room of the worthy parson 
being appropriated to the youngest of the 
infants, so that they might be heard if they 
eried in the night. This work was sup- 
ported by this goo1 couple entirely out of 
their own income, and no parade has been 
made of it in any way whatever. 


eis 


New York Citv 
Miss Marian Lane Gurney has retired from 
the headship of the Church Settlement House, 
founded by the church of the Redeemer. 


At St. George’s church, the Rev. Wm S. 
Rainsford, D.D., rector, old-fashioned watch 
night services were held on New Year’s Eve. 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 2d, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Kirkby, D.D., maugurated services in 
Fireman’s Hall, Harrison, near Rye, as a branch 
of his parish work. 


At St. John’s church, Larchmont Manor, 
Bishop Potter made his visitation St. Stephen’s 
Day, and administered Confirmation to 20 candi- 
dates. At night there was an organ recital, and 
the singing of Christmas-tide carols. 


The Church Club held its monthly meeting on 
the evening of Dec. 29th. The subject discussed 
was, ‘‘The Churchman’s civie duties,’? Bishop 
Potter, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, and Gen. Wag- 
ner Swayne being the principal speakers. 


The year book of Calvary church, the ‘ev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Parks, rector, discloses the fact 
that one-tenth of the 25,000 Armenians in this 
country are found in and around Greater New 
York, and that nearly 1,000 of this number live 
within the canonical limits of Calvary parish. 


A feature in many of the Christmas celebra- 
tions this year in this city, were creches or repre- 
sentations of the cave of the Nativity, with 
figures of the Christ Child, the Holy Mother, and 
St. Joseph. The throngs of worshipers were 
much larger than usual, the weather being ex 
ceptionally fine. 

Bishop Potter who has just issued his official 
list of appointments for 1898, calls the special at- 
tention of rectors to the necessity of keeping 
more accurate lists of members of Confirmation 
classes, for presentation to him at the time of 
his visitation. Sunday, Jan. 2d, he made a vis- 
itation of the mission chapel at Erastina, in the 
borough of Richmond, Greater New York. 


During the recent holiday season efforts were 
made by St. George’s church to secure lists of 
firms in its vicinity who, while keeping open for 
retail sale during the busy season, provided sup- 
per for employees. The names of such firms 
were commended for patronage to parishioners, 
with a view to encouraging the humane usage, 
which is annually extending. 

The rector emeritus of St. James’ church, the 
Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, D.D., conducted a 
special devotional service on Monday. Jan. 3rd, 
taking a double stlHeme, ‘Confession of lack of 
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consecration; and thanksgiving for the Chris- 
tian privileges of the city.”? The service was of 
a popular character, and was attended by a 
large number of persons representing all reli- 
gious bodies. 


The observance of the Feast of the Nativity 
by the Protestant. denominations, in the form of 
special services on the day itself, was a notable 
feature this year; most of such services being 
conducted with more or less use of elements 
drawn from the ritual of the Church. The pop- 
ular feeling was manifested by crowded at- 
tendance. Such observance among Protestant 
congregations is a comparatively receut innova- 
tion. 


AtSt. Andrew’s, Harlem, and at Grace church, 
the chimes rang a long programme to usher in 
the New Year, beginning shortly before mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve. At old Trinity 
church, special public interest was manifested 
in the ringing of the chimes on New Year’s 
Eve, as the bells rang in the beginning of the 
city of Greater New York. Their sound was 
blended with that of a salute of a hundred guns 
from a battery at the City Hall. 


At Columbia University the wings of the li- 
brary building are now being put under roof. 
The walls of the rotunda are to be carried up 
nearly 20 ft. before the dome roof can be begun. 
The museum extension of the edifice is nearly 
completed. The lectures in co-operation with 
Cooper Union are of special interest, and will 
treat this month of ‘‘Live Social Problems in 
Cities.” They are being delivered by Dr. E. R. 
L. Gould, and are open to the public. 


The annual meeting of the Society of St. 


Johnland was held on St. John Evangelist’s Day. 
The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, the Rev. Henry Mottet, 
D.D.; vice-president, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt ; 
secretary, Mr. Francis S. Bangs; treasurer, Mr. 
Francis M. Bacon; Mr. John Seely Ward was 
elected a trustee, and he and Dr. Frederick E. 
Hyde were chosen members of the executive 
committee. Otherstanding committees remain 
unchanged. 


At St. Bartholomew’s pari8h house, the 
Christmas celebration of the Oriental and Chi- 
nese division, held on the night of St. John the 
Evangelist’s Day, was an event of exceptional 
interest. About 400 persons were present, in- 
cluding 80 Chinamen, the balance being Greeks, 
Turks, Egyptians, Syrians, and Armenians. 
The marked difference of feature between the 
various races, together with the peculiar cos- 
tumes, made the scene unique. The first part 
of the evening was given to a musical enter- 
tainment which included some clever num- 
bers. The rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, made a brief address, in which he called 
attention to the fact that the polyglot assem- 
blage was united in one spirit, the Christmas 
spirit. The Armenians then sang their national 
hymn, a number of Chinese songs followed, and 
recitations in the several languages. The even- 
ing ended with the distribution of Christmas 
gifts, there being a remembrance for every one 
present. The German and English Sunday 
schools, numbering 2,000 members, held their 
Christmas celebration on the night of Holy 
Innocents’ Day. 


The will of Charles Contoit, with two codicils 
attached, was filed Tuesday, Dec. 28th, for pro- 
bate. The document was made several years 
ago. The will leaves the testator’s pew in St. 
Paul’s chapel to the rector, churchwardens, and 
vestrymen of Trinity church, and a sum of 
£5,000 to them in trust, the income from which 
is to be devoted to keeping in order his lot in 
Trinity cemetery, and certain lots in St. John’s 
cemetery, in which several members of his fam- 
ily were interred. The latter cemetery was 
taken by the city last summer fora public park, 
after legal proceedings, noted at the time in the 
columns of Tur Livinc Cuurcn. After a num- 
ber of personal bequests, the residuary of the 
estate, estimated at $1,850,000, is left share and 
share alike to the following institutions: The 
General Theological Seminary, the Domestic 
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and Foreign Missionary Society, the Church’s 
Society for Seamen for the City and Port of 
New York, the City Mission Society of the 
Church, the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society, St. Luke's Hospital, St. 
Barnabas’ House, the Orphan Home and Asy- 
lum of the Church, in this city; St. Luke’s 
Home for Indigent Christian Females, the Shel- 
tering Arms Nursery, the Home for Incurables, 
at Fordham; the House of Mercy, St. Mary’s 
Home for Children, the Midnight Mission, the 
House of Rest for Consumptives, the Home for 
Old Men and Aged Couples, long connected with 
St. Luke’s church; the New York Society Libra- 
ry, and the New York Free Circulating Library. 
Each of the objects sharing in the residaary es- 
tate will receive $100.000, and probably much 
more. The provision, which goes almost ex- 
clusively to the Church, is one of the largest 
ever made in this city in the interest of charity 
and religion, and the announcement of such im- 
mense benefactions has created wide interest 
among Churchmen in this city. Mr. Contoit 
was a bachelor, without any near relatives, and 
it is thought that there is small danger from 
any will contest, and that the legacies will be 
settled without long delay. 


Philadelphia 


In the will of Charles Ridgway, probated 
20th ult., there is a contingent bequest of his 
estate ($29,000) to the Episcopal Hospital. 


As was anticipated, the Rev. F. F. W. Greene 
has been duly elected missionary-in-chief of the 
Seamen’s Mission, and to be priest-in-charge of 
the church of the Redeemer. 


In old Christ church, Dec. 29th, Miss Ellen 
Sitgreaves Vail, daughter of the late Bishop 
Vail, of Kansas, and granddaughter of Bishop 
Bowman, was married to Dr. Murray Galt 
Motter, of Washington, D.C. The Rey. F. S. 
Steinmetz officiated. 


The theatre services for non-church goers en- 
tered upon their 17th year on Sunday evening, 
2nd inst,, at the Trocadero. The initial sermon, 
the subject of which was ‘‘The Lost Sheep,’ 
was delivered by the Rey. J. Edgar Johnson, 
the original promoter of these services. 


The new parish house of St. Mary’s chureh, 
West Philadelphia, was dedicated on the festi- 
val of St. John the Evangelist, by Bishop Whit- 
aker, assisted in the service by the Rev. Dr. T. 
C. Yarnall, rector, and the Rev. John Dows 
Hills, associate rector. A full description of the 
building was published in THe Living CuuRcH 
of July 24th last. An informal reception was 
given on Holy Innocents’ night by the building 
committee of the parish. 


The special course of sermons during Advent 
at St. Barnabas’ church, Haddington, was a 
success, the subjects being ably treated and the 
congregations large, with a marked attendance 
of men. On Sunday afternoon, 26th ult., a 
Christmas Sunday school service was held, and 
on Thursday evening, 30th ult, there was an 
entertainment for the children in the Sunday 
school room, with recitations, readings, and a 
cantata written for the occasion by the Rev. 
Samuel P. Kelly, priest-in-charge, which was 
followed by the traditional Christmas tree 
and the distribution of gifts. 


At an early hour on Christmas Day, the vested 
choir of St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro, the 
Rev. R. E. Dennison, rector, went to St. Timo- 
thy’s hospital, where they sang a number of 
carols for the entertainment of the patients. 
The superintendent and the nurses had ar- 
ranged a pleasant surprise for the children in a 
Christmas tree which occupied a place in the 
hallway of the new annex. Each child was the 
recipient of a box of ‘“‘sweets,’’ while the other 
patients were made happy by bouquets of flow- 
ers sent by the Christian Endeavor Society of 
the Leverington Presbyterian congregation. 

At the guild house of old St. Peter’s church, 
the Rev. R. H. Nelson, rector, a large number 
of down-town poor children were entertained at 
dinner by the ‘‘Hobby Club,” a society of young 
girls of that parish. whose favorite object seems 
to be to make the poor happy. Dolls, toys, ete. 
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were distributed, and two hoursof the after- 
noon were devoted to play. The waifs were of 
alljraces, nationalities, and creeds. At the close, 
the fragments that remained were carefully 
gathered up and given to many other children 
who were waiting on the outside. The Manual 
Training school boys contributed $16 toward this 
first dinner given by the club. 


At the Lincoln Institution on Christmas Eve, 
the Indian girls gathered around a beautiful 
treeand sang Christmas carols, after which Mr. 
A. E. MacNamara and the Rev. L. B. Edwards 
made appropriate remarks. The children re- 
ceived many presents. On Christmas morning 
they attended service, as usual, at St. Luke’s 

‘church. In the boys’ department at the Educa- 
tional Home, the morning service was conducted 
by the lay-reader, Mr. MacNamara, assisted by 
‘Thomas Balmer, an Indian pupil of the Home. 
After service each boy received a present from 
the Home as well as from the individual mana- 
ger under whose special care he is. A bounti- 
ful dinner was afterwards served to the in- 
mates. 


In his sermon on Sunday morning, 26th ult., 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester, rector of St. Stephen’s 
church, announced to the congregation the very 
sudden decease of Mr. Crawford Arnold who 
had been for 18 years a vestryman, and over 
three years the rector’s warden. He was born 
in Providence, R. I., in 1829, but had been for 
many years a prominent manufacturer in this 
city, retiring from business in 1877. He was a 
_ manager of the Burd Orphan Asylum of St. 
Stephen’s church, and also of the House of 
Refuge—a reformatory for the city’s youths. 
‘The Burial Office was said at St. Stephen’s on 
Holy Innocents’ Day, the rector officiating 


there, and also saying the Committal Service at, 


Laurel Hill cemetery. Mr. Arnold’s will was 
probated on the 30th ult., and contains a bequest 
of $1,000 for the endowment fund of St. Stephen’s 
* church. 


The new side altar in St. Clement’s church 
has been placed in position at the head of the 
south aisle, in front of the organ, and was dedi- 
cated on Christmas Eve by the rector, the Rev. G. 
H. Moffett. It was designed by Henry Vaughan, 
of Boston, and built by Irving & Casson, of the 
same city. Itis constructed of quartered oak 
and handsomely carved. Its dimensions are 7 
ft. inlength, 244 ft. wide, and 3}, ft. in height. 
It is approached by a series of steps on which 
the instruments of the Passion stand in Bold re- 
lief, handsomely carved. The other carvings 
are beautifully executed, and make the altar 
one of the finest of its kind. Totherear of the 
mensa are three gradients and a tabernacle. The 
crucifix and candlesticks, also designed by 
Mr. Vaughan, have not as yet been completed, 
but willshortly be placed in position. The altar, 
which is dedicated to St. Catharine, with its 
several appointments, is the gift of certain 
members of the parish. whose names are with- 
held. 


On Christmas Day, the church of the Cove- 
nant was consecrated by Bishop Whitaker with 
impressive ceremonies. He was assisted in the 
services by the Ven. Archdeacon Brady, the 
Rev. J. J. J. Moore, rector of the parish, and 
the Rey. Messrs. H. L. Duhring, J. H. Lamb, G. 
A. Latimer, and B. Watson, D.D. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop, who was also the 
celebrant of the Holy Communion, After an eight 
vears’ struggle this handsome church has been 
cleared of debt, its consecration papers signed 
by the Bishop and transferred to the vestry. 
Sometime in the year 1856, the late Rev. Dudley 
A. Tyng, then rector of the church of the Epiph- 
any, preached a political sermon which gave 
great offense to the conservative portion of the 
congregation; and in consequence thereof Mr. 
Tyng resigned the rectorship, and with those 
who sympathized with his anti-slavery views 
another congregation was formed, which wor- 
shiped for a while in National Hall and after- 
wards in Concert Hall. Mr. Tyng met with an 
accident which caused his death; but the con- 
gregation continued and, in 1861, the first church 
of the Covenant was erected on Filbert st., 
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where it remained until the opening of the 
Pennsylvania elevated railroad, when the noise 
at all hours interfered greatly with the serv- 
ices, and rendered a removal necessary. In 
1887, the ground at 27th st. and Girard ave. 
was purchased, on which the church is located, 
and the mission of St. Ambrose, in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, voluntarily disbanded and 
united with the Covenant, the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
who had been in charge of that mission, becom- 
ing the rector. As results of his administra- 
tion, there are to-day a fine Gothic church and 
parish house, 811 communicant members, a Sun- 
day school with a total membership of 820, and 
a parish school, numbering 43 pupils, with two 
teachers, besides‘'senior and junior chapters of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Woman’s and 
Junior Auxiliary. and ten other societies and 
guilds. A notable coincidence is that the first 
and last rectors of the old church of the Coven- 
ant had previously been rectors of the Epiph- 
any, one being the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, and 
the other the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 
Memorial windows recall this fact. Mr. John 
P. Rhoads, the rector’s warden, has been a 
vestryman ab initio, and is now serving as such 
in the 42nd church year. 


Seldom has St. Mark's church been the scene 
of more impressive ceremonies than those which 
marked the completion of 25 years of serv- 
ice asa priest-of the Church, by the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Garnett Mortimer, who on the 
festival of Holy Innocents celebrated his silver 
jubilee. Exquisite flowers and potted plants 
almost concealed from view the beautiful altar, 
while the chancel was decorated with holly. 
The services opened with a solemn procession. 
The Rey. Dr. A. G. Mortimer was vested ina 
gorgeous cope of cloth of gold wrought with 
exquisite symbolical figures, which covered an 
alb of costly lace. On reaching the sanctuary he 
exchanged the cope for a beautifully embroid- 
ered chasuble, which had been presented him 
by two Churchwomen, members of St. Mark’s, 
aud which he wore for the first time at this serv- 
ice. On the gospel side of the altar were 
erected two thrones which were occupied by 
Bishop Whitakersand Bishop Coleman, each at- 
tended by two chaplains. Guilmant’s Mass in E 
flat was finely rendered by the large vested 
choir, under the direction of Minton Pyne, 
organist. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Coleman, in which he paid a rare compliment to 
the rector, reviewing his work and writings, 
and congratulating him on his successful career. 
In the service of the Holy Eucharist, Dr. Morti- 
mer was celebrant; Bishop Whitaker gave the 
absolution and the benediction. Immediately 
thereafter, Mr. C, J. Graf sang the O Salutaris, 
from Rossini’s ‘‘Messe Solennelle.”” There was a 
very large number of the city clergy present, 
including the entire society of the C.S.S.S., 
also all the Sisters of St. Margaret in the city. 
From other dioceses were a goodly company of 
clergy, the Rev. Canon J. H. Knowles, and the 
Rev. T. McK. Brown, of New York city; the 
Rev. Prof. W. W. Webb, of Nashotah seminary ; 
the Rev. G. H. Sterling, of South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; the Rev. Dr. C. L. Fisher, of Gambier, 
Ohio; the Rev. Messrs. C. R. Edmunds, H. H. P. 
Roche, G. W. Harrod, and F. A. Sanborn, from 
New Jersey. Dr. Mortimer was the recipient 
of numerous handsome silver presents, among 
them a silver enameled morse for a cope, made 
expressly for the occasion, in Paris, the gift of a 
lady member of the parish; and a set of vest- 
ments from two other Churchwomen of St. 
Mark’s. The visiting clergy were served with 
a fine luncheon in the clergy house, where from 
8tol10p. mM. Dr. Mortimer received his many 
friends. Several hundred parishioners, and 
clergymen from nearly every churchin the city 
and diocese, and many from distant parts, were 
in attendance. The house was handsomely 
decorated with smilax and cut flowers, while 
the walis were festooned with holly and Christ- 
mas greens. Anelaborate luncheon was served 
in the guild room. The Rev. A. G. Mortimer, 
D.D., was born in Piccadilly, London, Oct. 7, 
1848. He was educated partly at Brighton Col. 
lege, and in arts and part of the law eourse at 
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the University of London, subsequently pursu- 
ing his theological studies at King’s College, 
London. He received his degrees of B.D. and 
D.D., after an examination at Trinity College, 
Toronto. He was ordained deacon on St. 
Thomas’ Day, 1871, in Wells cathedral, Eng- 
land, and advanced to the priesthood in the 
same cathedral, on the 4th Sunday in Advent, 
1872, both by Lord Arthur C. Hervey, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. He’celebrated the Holy Eu- 
charist for the first time on Holy Innocents’ 
Day, 1872. After being curate and precentor of 
Froome Selwood, one of the most magnificent 
churches in England,he came to this city to work 
with the Cowley Fathers at St. Clement’s, where 
he was precentor and master of the choir. In 
1880, he became rector of St. Mary’s, Castleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., where also he founded a 
noted academy, and where he remained until 
the autumn of 1891, when he accepted his pres- 
ent charge, and was instituted rector, Jan. 1st, 
1892. 


uhicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C-I., Bishop 

At the ordination of Mr. Jessie Herbert Den- 
nis, on Sunday morning, Jan. 2nd, recorded un- 
der the usual heading in another column, the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Francis J. 
Hall, instructor of theology at the Western 
Seminary. After setting forth the special 
functions of the office of deacon, and emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the Christian minister is a 
steward of the mysteries of God, and, as such, 
has no right to tamper with them to suit 
his own tastes, nor to alter the principles of 
the Faith once delivered, to suit the exigencies 
of the time, he entered upon an elaborate expo- 
sition of the chief errors which are assailing 
the Church to-day, and which her ministry 
must be thoroughly prepared to meet. There 
were five leading tendencies of modern thonght 
which he considered to be very dangerous to 
the Christian religion: Private judgment; 
Rationalism, and in particular, the Kenotic 
theory of the Incarnation; Agnosticism; Pan- 
theism; and the belief that fixedness of inter- 
pretation was not of the essence of the Creeds. 
His criticism of these tendencies was very tren- 
chant and exhaustive. Bishop McLaren an- 
nounced that the Rey. J. H. Dennis would im- 
mediately enter upon active duty in connection 
with the cathedral, and he hoped to have very 
soon a goodly band of clergy stationed there. 
He also announced that the hour of the evening 
service would be changed from 7:30 to 4, and 
would so continue until further notice. 


Ciry.—Claudius Edward Bredberg, for 20 
years chime ringer of St. James’ church, the 
Rev. Dr. Stone, rector, died Wednesday, Dec. 
29th, of pneumonia, at St. Luke’s Hospital. He 
was well known throughout the parish, and 
was always a welcome visitor at the homes of 
leading parishioners when he made his annual 
solicitations for Sunday school Christmas festi- 
vals, etc. Many willremember him as chime- 
ringer in the east end of Machinery Hall at the 
World’s Fair. He was one of the two chimers 
in Chicago. He was buried Saturday morning 
from St. James’ church. 


There was a conflagration in St.» Mark's 
church, the Rev. W. W. Wilson, rector, on 
Christmas morning. The green hangings at the 
back of the altar caught fire, and before the 
blaze could be extinguished, the dossel and 
other appurtances of the altar were destroyed, 
making a loss of $350. Temporary repairs were 
made, however, so that the choral service at 
11 o’clock could be held as purposed. 


The Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., left for Phil- 
adelphia, Jan. 2nd. He will be united in mar- 
riage to Miss Caroline P. Worthington, at 
Doylestown, Pa.,on Jan. 4th. During his ab- 
sence of about two weeks, the services at St. 
James’ church will be in charge of the assistant 
rector, the Rev. E. W. Thompson. A very suc- 
cessful Christmas entertainment for the St. 
James’ Sunday school was held Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 29th, in the parish house. Many 
beautiful stereopticon views sof our Lord’s 
childhood were presented, and through them 
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much helpful religious instruction was con- 
veyed to the children by the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. E. 
A. Larrabee, rector, on Sunday, Jan. 2nd, being 
the first Sunday in the month, Vespers at 5P. 
mM. were immediately followed by the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. The choir was 
supplemented by astringorchestra. The music 
was rendered very beautifully, especially 
worthy of mention being Lutkin’s Magnificat 
and Nune Dimittis in B flat, Gounod’s Ave Verum 
in E flat, and Boex’s O Saluturis. The benedic- 
tion service will be given on the first Sunday 
afternoon of each month. Father Larrabee an- 
nounced that the offertory at these services 
would be devoted to raising a fund for the 
choir’s summer outing. He felt free to ask for 
this, inasmuch as the services of the choir were 
entirely voluntary. They certainly deserve the 
highest commendation for the time and energy 
they have so freely bestowed upon their course 
of training in such difficult music. 

The ladies of St. Mary’s mission, Park Ridge, 
of which Mr. John K. Ochiai is now lay-reader in 
charge, presented the operetta, ‘‘Red Riding 
Hood” at Electric Hall, on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 80th. The presentation was attended with 
great success, and the receipts amounted to 
$125. It will be repeated in the near future. 

The St. James chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, of which Mr. James L. Houghtel- 
ing, is president, will hold on Monday evenings 
at 8 o’clock, beginning Jan. 8rd, at St. James 
Parish House, a series of meetings for the study 
of American Politics. The following topics will 
be considered with reference to the duty of 
voters: Township organization, its history and 
present condition ; City Government, its rise and 
limitations; Park, Sanitary and other subordi- 
nate municipal powers; the State Government; 
the National Government. Members are in- 
vited to bring their friends. : 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The second 
term began Tuesday morning, Jan. 4th. It is in- 
teresting to note thata new student has entered 
the Seminary, who recently was a minister in 
the Evangelical Methodist denomination. This 
is Mr. W. O. Butler, until recently connected 
with the Garr2tt Biblical Institute, in Evan- 


ston. He was prepared for Confirmation by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Little, of St. Mark’s 
church, Evanston. 


Nebraska 
Gev. Worthington, 8S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Omaua.—The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Stan- 
ton Woolworth, wife of Judge J. M. Woolworth, 
and a well-known Churchwoman, occurred Tues- 
day, Dec. 28th. She was born in Homer, N. Y., 
July 16, 1836. Her father was Moses Bradford 
Butterfield, and she was descended in a direct 
line from William Bradford, the first governor 
of Plymouth colony. Most of her young wom- 
anhood was passed in Racine, Wis., but she went 
to Omaha in 1868. She was for some time prin- 
cipal of Brownell Hall, but left that institution 
some time before she was married to Judge 
Woolworth, in August, 1871. ‘During her 30 
years’ residence in Omaha, Mrs. Woolworth has 
been prominent in Church and social circles. 
She has been one of the most active members 
of Trinity cathedral, and her private charities 
have been numerous. She was active in per- 
sonal effort to relieve the sufferings of the poor. 
She was closely identified with local musical 
enterprises, and was one of the founders of the 
Ladies’ Musical Society, over which she pre- 
sided several+years. She was an earnest stud- 
ent of ecclesiastical history and doctrine, sacred 
music and the liturgy of the Church, and was 
therefore a fit helpmeet for the chancellor of 
the diocese. 

The funeral services were held at Trinity 
cathedral, where she had worshipped for so 
many years. Bishop Garrett was celebrant of 
the Holy Communion in the morning, and at 
2p.M. Bishops Worthington and Garrett were 
assisted in the burial service by the Rev. 
Campbell Fair, dean of the cathedral, the Rev. 
Messgs. Robert Doherty, John Williams, and R. 
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D. Stearns. The music was rendered by the 
full surpliced choir of the cathedral. The in- 
terment took place at Prospect Hill, where 
Bishop Garrett read the committal service. 


Iowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Forr Mapison.—The Christmas services at 
Hope church were very beautiful and success- 
ful. The midnight Celebration was, as usual, 
the principal feature of the festival; a large 
number received. The service was preceded by 
the pastoral music from the Messiah, rendered 
by organ, piano, strings, and solo voices. The 
parish social festival was held on St. John’s 
Day, in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, over 400 attend- 
ing. On Holy Innocents’ Day there was an en- 
tertainment, and presents were distributed to 
the Sunday school, after which the rector 
awarded the special prizes (including two good 
cameras earned as premiums from Tue Livine 
CuurcH) to the choir. The boys presented Dr. 
Berry with a costly set of Dean Stanley’s His- 
torical Memoirs of Westminster Abbey and 
Canterbury Cathedral. On Sunday, Dec. 26th, 
the festival of the guild of St. Stephen was 
kept. The attendance of men was very large. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D0.D., LL.wv., Bishe;, 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Bishop Gilbert's visitations: Granite Falls, 1; 
Pipestone, 10; Luverne, 11; Winona, 8, also ded- 
icated the beautiful new rectory, the loving 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Horton; Wilder, 10; 
Gethsemane (Minneapolis), 3; St. Sigfrid’s 
(Cokato), 18. 


Through the energetic efforts of the ladies of 
Christ church, Benson, the Rev. W. A. Rimer, 
rector, the interior of the church has been beau- 
tifully painted and decorated. 


Efforts are being made by a few faithful 
Church-people towards the building of a small 
church at Annandale. Occasional services are 
held by the Rev. Mr. Hudson. 


The Rev. Mr. Thompson and family are en- 
joying the comforts of a new rectory- recently 
completed at Waseca. * 


Besides securing the rector’s salary, the faith- 
ful Church-people of Holy Trinity, Luverne, 
succeeded in raising over $1,000 during the past 
year, thereby clearing the parish of all indebt- 
edness. Bishop Gilbert consecrated the beauti- 
ful stone edifice Nov. 7th, and confirmed a class 
of 11, presented by the rector, the Rev. W. E. 
Couper, who has only been in the parish since 
July, but during that time has accomplished 
a great deal and won the confidence and love of 
his parishioners. In addition to his parochial 
duties, he sustains a very promising mission at 
Adrian. 


St. Pauu.—Christmas Day two celebrations 
of the Blessed Sacrament was the rule in most 
all of the churches; low Celebrations plain, 
high Celebrations, full choral, with festal music 
well rendered. The evenings of the week fol- 
lowing were given over to carol services and 
Christmas trees for the Sunday school chil- 
dren. Bishop Gilbert officiated at the pro- 
cathedral, St. Clement’s, on Christmas Day. 

At St. Paul’s church the Festival of the Na- 
tivity began with a midnight celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. On the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, the beautiful memorial window, costing 
some $1,300, erected to the memory of the late 
Col. John L. Merriam, was unveiled with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and dedicatory prayers, 
by the rector, the Rev. J. Wright, who after- 
wards @elivered an eloquent sermon upon ‘‘The 
Influence of sacred art.’’ The window is 15 
feet high by 6 feet broad. The subject repre- 
sents a band of pilgrims marching eastward. 
Over them is the form of Christ with hands 
extended in the act of blessing. The line at the 
base of the window reads, ‘‘My presence shall 
go with thee, and I will give thee rest.’’ The 
pose of the figures is beyond criticism, and the 
oriental garments are most graceful and effect- 
ive. The coloring is rich and delicately .toned. 
The inscription runs, ‘‘In memory of John La- 
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fayette Merriam. Born February 6th, 1825. 
Died January 12, 1895.°» The window is the gift 
of the Merriam family. It is placed in the 
south-east transept. 

On the eve of the Circumcision (New Year's. 
Eve), there was, according to the usual cus- 
tom at the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rey. William C. Pope, rector, a midnight cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, Bishop Gilbert, 
celebrant, assisted by the rector and the Rey. 
Messrs. Andrews, Holmes, and Rhodes. 

A new guild room has been erected for St.. 
Stephen’s church. The Rev. G. H. Ten Broeck 
is infusing new life and vigor into this mission. 

CoKxato.—St. Sigfrid’s (Swedish) Church, 


costing $3,000, was formally consecrated Dec. ~ 


17th, by Bishop Gilbert. The Swedish church- 
men raised all but $200 of the total cost, in 
Cokato. The opening service was held last 
February. They hope to be able to sustain a 
resident clergyman this coming year. In the 
meantime their spiritual wants are provided 
for by the rector of Emmanuel church, Litch- 
field. 


BreckER.—Sunday morning, Dec. 5th, Trinity 
church was completely destroyed by fire. The 
services of the Church will be continued in the 
Methodist church, until such times as a new 
edifice can be built. The Rey. C. E. Hixon, 
of Minneapolis, will acknowledge any donations. 
sent to him for this purpose. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


TRAVERSE Ciry.—Through the generosity of 
Chicago friends Grace church has been removed 
to a more desirable location, and made more 
cheerful in its interior. The Rev. Charles T. 
Stout, formerly a clergyman of this diocese, has. 
returned to take charge of the important work 
in the Grand Traverse region. The missions at 
Central Lake and East Jordan will be under his 
care as well as the parish at Traverse City. 
Bishop Gillespie was present at the re-opening 
of the church on the 2nd Sunday after Christ- 
mas. 


GRAND Rapips.—A vested choir of 50 male 
voices was introduced in Grace church on the 
Feast of the Nativity. The rector, the Rey. R. 
H. F. Gairdner, was assisted in the service by 
the Rey. Woodford P. Law, general missionary. 
Bishop Gillespie celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion on Holy Innocents’ Day. On New Year’s 
Eve, a watch night service was held by the Rey. 
C. R. Hodge, minister-in-charge of St. Mark’s 
church. After midnight the Holy Communion 
was celebrated. 


Hoiianp.—Never before in the history of the 
parish has there been a Christmas Eve service 
followed by an early Celebration. A fair con- 
gregation assembled at midnight and listened to. 
the address of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Ant- 
werp, rector, and a goodly number of communi- 
cants received. The young people had decorated 
the chancel with evergreens and lighted candles. 
Two beautiful crystal altar vases were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Chapel. It isimportant that the 
services should be regularly kept up-in this. 
growing city and college town. 


BaLpwin.—The property of St. Matthew’s 
mission has been repaired, and request comes 
from the Sunday school of the ‘People’s 
church” that the school be turned over to the 
Episcopal Church. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. &;., Bishop 
_ Broogiyn.—The Christmas Day services in St. 
Mark’s church, the Rev. Samuel H. Haskins, 
D.D., rector, were memorable as the last which 
will be held before the demolition of the church, 
which is shortly to be torn down to make room 
for the new bridge. On the eve of the Feast of 
St. John the Evangelist, a special service for the 


Free Masons of the Eastern district was con- - 


ducted by the Rev. J. D. Kennedy, assistant rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s,who has been for several years 
chaplain of the lodge. 

At the Church Charity Foundation before 


day break on Christmas Day, the boys and girls” 
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in the Orphan House visited the various build- 
ings, awakening the sleepers by the singing of 
carols. At sunrise there was a choral celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist in the chapel of the 
hospital. Later, presents were distributed to all 
the beneficiaries of the Foundation. 

A cable dispatch received Dec. 29th, from the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Bacchus, rector of the church of 
the Incarnation, announces that he sailed from 
Antwerp on that date, and that he expects to be 
with his people on Sunday, Jan. 9th. Dr. Bac- 
chus has been absent since early in thesummer. 
He expected to resume his duties on Oct. Ist, 
but was taken ill in Europe, and was unable to 
return. Since then he has been staying in Italy 
by advice of his physicians. The presence of 
smoke in the chancel of the church of the Incar- 
nation last Sunday morning compelled the with- 
drawal of the congregation during service. Upon 
investigation a charred beam was found rest- 
ing against one of the hot air pipes. Service 
was held as usual in the evening. 

A chapter of the Brotherhcod of St. Andrew 
was organized at St. Joseph's mission, Queen’s, 
on Sunday, Dec. 5th. The Rev. Dr. Swentzel 
made the address and admitted five men as 
brotherhood members. 


St. John's church, Huntington, has recently 
been presented, by a family of the parish, with 
a pairof handsome brass candlesticks for the 
altar, as a memorial. 


OzoNE Park.—On the Feast of the Epiphany, 
the church of the Epiphany was to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of itsorganization. The Bish- 
op was expected to preach. <A parish house is 
in course of erection, ground having been broken 
for it on Dec. 1st. 


GREAT RiyvprR.—On the morning of Christmas 
Day a handsome font, the gift of Mr. W. Bayard 
Cutting, was uncovered in Emmanuel church 
by the rector, the Rev. T.S. Pycott. 


FREEPORT.—On the evening of Dec. 15th, Bish- 
ep Littlejohn confirmed a large class in the 
ehurch ot the Transfiguration, and preached to 
a crowded congregation. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 
The Bishop has given his official consent to the 
translation of the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 
D. D., from Wyoming to Central Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Walter S. Johnson, of Nashotah Seminary, 
has been appointed by the Bishop as lay reader 
at St. Peter’s, North Lake, under the oversight 
of the Rev. Henry E. Chase. Regular Sunday 
morning services will be held during the winter. 
For some years past, the chapel has been used 
enly during the summer months. 


The new St. Stephen’s church, at Stoughton, 
is now under roof, painted and plastered. About 
$500 is needed to pay for the work done on this 
pretty building and to meet a pressing emer- 
gency. The Rev. Robt. W. Andrews is the priest 
in charge. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

St. James’ church, Piscatawaytown, hasa new 
ergan. The instrument was used for the first 
time on Dec, 29th, when Miss Alice Lyon Dixon 
for several years the faithful organist of the 
ehurch, was married to Wilford Roberts Wood- 
ward. 

St. Paul’s church, Westfield, has just been re- 
cushioned, and new kneeling pads have been 
placed at all the pews; the Women’s guild has 
entirely refurnished the vestry. 

The Rev. James L. Lancaster, of St. Peter’s 
ehurch, Perth Amboy, is to apply for private 
legislation to enable the church to sell some 
property which has been in its possession since 
1723. The property in question was given at 
that time by George Willocks. It was in the 
eountry, considerable distance from the town 
proper. After holding it till 1881, the church 
secured permission to sell, since it could not be 
used for church purposes, and would, if disposed 
of, provide a good income to the parish. The 
present legislation is needed to perfect the title. 
Mr. Willocks also gaye the church the Long 
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Ferry property at the foot of High St., now 
worth many thousands of dollars. St. Peter’s 
is one of the oldest parishes in the country; it 
had its origin in an application to the Bishop of 
London, made by the Kast Jersey proprietors in 
1695. 


A very successful Mission was held at St. 
Mary’s church, Point Pleasant, Dec. 8-12th, in- 
clusive,tby the Rev. R. P. Cobb, of St. Paul’s 
church, Rahway. Three services were held each 
day, attended by an interested and appreciative 
people, and marked by much genuine devotion. 
St. Mary’s is in charge of the clergy of the Asso- 
ciate Mission, Trenton, and is under the special 
care of the Rev. T. A. Conover. A remarkable 
innovation has lately been made in the Presby- 
terian church of the village, in the introduction 
of a boy ehoir vested in black cassocks and 
white cottas. : 


At Carteret a bazar was held recently, at 
which $425 was raised toward the building of a 
mission chapel. The people of the village al- 
ready have a goodly sum on hand toward the 
erection of the church, and they are working 
hard to secure the balance needed. 


At Trinity church, Cranford, a series of organ 
recitals has been. given at the church after 
Evensong on Sundays. The music has been of 
a high order, and has drawn many outsiders to 
the services. 


Marylana 
William Paret, D.D., Li. D., Bishop 
BattrmorE.—A handsome stained glass me- 
morial window has been placed in St. Mark's 
church, the Rev. George M. Clickner, rector, 
by the heirs of the late Mrs. Mary A. Linthi- 
cum who, during her life, was one of the most 
ardent workers in the parish. The window 
represents the Resurrection of Christ, showing 


‘the sepulchre, and is placed on the east side of 


the church. It was made by Herman T. Gern- 
hardt, and shows close attention to details, 
the coloring being especially well executed. It 
was an especially happy Christmas for the rec- 
tor and members of St. Mark’s, because the 
church has been freed from debt. The money 
was contributed in cash at a recent congrega- 
tional meeting. Much credit is due the rector 
who has worked quietly, but hard, for some 
time to bring about the result. Dr. Clickner be- 
came rector of the church six years ago, and 
has gradually built up a large congregation. 

A chime of bells and a tower clock, the gifts of 
a parishioner, are soon to be placed in the 
church of the Redeemer, the Rev. George C. 
Stokes, rector. 


Bishop Paret appointed the Rev. A. S. H. 
Winsor in charge temporarily of Deer Creek 
parish, Harford Co. The Bishop found it im- 
practicable to unite Sparrow’s Point and Curtis 
Bay under one pastoral charge. The Rey. John 
W. Heal will retain Sparrow’s Point, and the 
Rev. George R. Kelso has been appointed to 
temporary duty at Curtis Bay. 


The Bishop has committed to the Rev. Thos. 
Atkinson, archdeacon of Baltimore, the general 
oversight and organization of the work of the 
clergy at public institutions, hospitals, prisons, 
asylums, etc. 


The annual reception tendered by the Church 
Home and Infirmary to its friends was given on 
Monday, Dec. 27th, in the library, which was 
beautifully trimmed in evergreens and flowers. 
The tables were laden with ices, fruits, and 
cakes, and all the patients, of whom there are 
100, and the invalids, numbering 59, received 
presents. Over 100 visitors were present. St. 
Cecilia’s orchestra furnished music. The Rev. 
C. C. Harding, chaplain of the Home and rector 
of the church of Our Saviour, made an address, 
The Misses Hugg have presented to the Church 
Home a Regina music box, in memory of their 
brother, Mr. Jacob Hugg. 


Sister Margaret, or Miss Margaret Hickey, 
died on Sunday, Dec. 26th, at the Church Home 
and Infirmary, in the 84th year of her age. 
Miss Hickey was born in Philadelphia and came 
to Baltimore when a young girl. She early be- 
came interested in Church work. In 1854, she 
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became a deaconess of the Church, making her 
vows before Bishop Whittingham, fourth Bishop 
of Maryland, at a service in St. Andrew’s 
church, Baltimore. She connected herself with 
St. Andrew’s Infirmary, 64S. Exeter st., where 
with four other ladies, she assisted in conduct- 
ing the institution. In 1857 the charter name of 
the Infirmary was changed to the Church Home 
and Infirmary, which furchased the present lo- 
cation on North Broadway. She was assigned- 
as nurse in the men’s ward, and to this work 
she devoted herself continuously until 1890, 
when, owing to infirmities, she became a ward 
of the institution. She was a universal favor- 
ite, noted for skill as a nurse, her piety, and her 
devotion to her labors. The funeral services 
took place on Dec. 28th, the Rev. C. C. Harding, 
chaplain of the Home, officiating, assisted by 
the Rev. Robert H. Paine. Interment was in 
St. John’s cemetery. 


The All Saints’ Sisters, connected with Mt. 
Calvary church, gave a Christmas festival for 
orphans, of which thereare 20 under their care, 
at the Home, Madison and Hutawsts., Dec. 29th. 
The rector, the Rev. Robert H. Paine, distrib- 
uted presents: 


ELKRIpGE.—An unusually interesting meeting 
of the archdeaconry of Annapolis, a missionary 
organization composed of the counties of How- 
ard, Anne Arundell, and Calvert, was held re- 
cently in Grace church, the Rey. J. C. Gray, 
rector. Bishop Paret presided. The Rev. John 
C. Gray was appointed archdeacon by the Bish- 
op, and his appointment was approved by the 
archdeaconry. George Forbes, Esq.. of St. 
Anne’s parish, Annapolis, was elected secretary, 
and the Rev. Cornelius S. Abbott, Jr., treasurer. 
The Rey. R. Heber Murphy delivered a memo- 
rial address on ‘‘The life and work of Archdea- 
con Theodore Charles Gambrall.’’ Bishop Paret 
delivered a charge, after which committees on 
various work were appointed. The subject for 
consideration, ‘‘How can our archdeaconries be 
made to do more effective work”’ ? was spoken 
of by the following in the order named: the 
Rev. Messrs. Anderson, Curtis, Poole, Abbott, 
Munford, Gardner, Gray, Mr. Forbes, the Bish- 
op, and the Rev. Mr. Murphy. The Rey. Clar- 
ence EK. Buel delivered an address, after which 
the archdeaconry adjourned. 


LAURAVILLE. — Special missionary services 
were held in St. Andrew’s church, the Rey. 
Howard G. England, rector, Dec. 20-22nd. The 
rector was assisted by the following Baltimore 
clergymen: the Rev. Messrs. J. K. Cooke, Wm. 
A. Coale, Charles C. Griffith, Edwin B. Niver. 


Lone Green.—The vestry of Trinity church 
have secured plans for the erection of a new 
rectory, which it is designed to build in the 
spring. 

Mr. WasHineTon.—By a Christmas sale, held 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
St. John’s church, the Rey. Wilbur F. Watkins, 
Jr., rector, a substantial sum was realized, and 
will go toward the new rectory, which is rapid- 
ly nearing completion. It will be a handsome 
frame structure, and will cost about $3,500, the 
greater portion of this amount having been re- 
ceived through private subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the congregation. The rectory will 
stand on the lot adjoining the church property 
on the west, and will front on South ave. 


Rocksprinc.—The Bishop recently visited 
Christ church, the Rev. William P. Painter, 
rector, and after delivering an address, admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 
eight persons. This old parish is showing new 
life and earnestness. 


PRINCE F'REDERICK.—The rector of St. Paul’s 
parish, the Rev. J.C. Anderson, has begun the 
building of a chapel, to be called the chapel of 
St. James and St: Elizabeth, near Battle Creek, 
some eight miles distant from the parish church. 
It will give better Church privileges to families 
on or near the Patuxent river, and to many 
families of oystermen. This work grows out of 
the ‘neighborhood Sunday schools,’’ which the 
Bishop has so warmly advocated. 


JessuP.—Ellicott chapel, in St. Peter’s parish. 
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has been much improved by the placing of an 
-excellent altar, an offering from the congrega- 
tion, in loving memory of their rector, the late 
Rey. Ogle Marbury. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ryr.—A branch of the Woman’s Missionary 
Association was formed 25 years ago by the 
women of Christ church, the Rev. W. W. Kirk- 
: by, rector. The society has just celebrated its 
anniversary, and a statement of the treasurer, 
Mrs. George P. Titus, shows that about $20,000 
has been raised in that time for missions. This 
sum is independent of that credited in the con- 

vention reports. 


Springfield 

‘Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8S. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

At the consecration of St. Andrew’s church, 
Peoria, of which we gave an account last 
week, Bishop Seymour preached the sermon 
from the text Ps. cxxxii: 14, subject, ‘‘The hos- 
pitalities of heaven.’ The following is a brief 
summary of the great sermon: 

The words of the text are to-day here fulfilled ; 
this is not the old Zion, but its legitimate suc- 
«essor under the New Dispensation. Of old there 
was but the one nation, and the one temple, in 
which God dwelt, but, in the Catholic Church, 
he manifests himself in cathedral, church, or 
<hapel to all. The building consecrated to Him 
becomes his abiding place, however humble the 
setting of the priceless jewel of his presence. In 
this church we welcome to-day the Eternal 
God. In consecration he enters to become the 
Host forever, and from here dispenses the hos- 
pitalities of heaven; a Host who takes no vaca- 
tions, never closes the doors, welcoming all. In 
the civil community we have evidences of the 
hospitalities of the earthly powers, represented 
by the court-house, the school, the hospital, the 
social centres, all ministering to the earthly 
wants of men; but the best, truest hospitality of 
earth is dispensed in tne home, and that is buta 
representation and copy of the hospitality of 
heaven, as offered by the Church. God longs 
for habitations on this earth, whence he may 
dispense the hospitalities of heaven. It seems 
strange that the Lord of heaven should long for 
earth and sinful man, but sucha Jonging finds full- 
est expressionin the Incarnation, Hmmanuel— 
God with us—which truth the sacraments con- 
stantly express. That is the law of this service 
of consecration—deny the presence and power of 
God in His Sacraments, and assert that we can 
have direct spiritual communion without mate- 
rial intermediary, and yo. are forced to deny the 
Incarnation. What is it that makes the bond 
between you and your loved ones, binding soul 
to soul, but the wrappings of the flesh? So, in 
His sacraments, and so in this entire building, 
we find God only through material things. The 
law of the Incarnation brings God into this 
house, where He elects to dwell, and we, remem- 
bering this fact, should feel how awful is this 
place; thisis none other than the House of God, 
the gate of heaven. He bestows the solid bene- 
fits of the Host in the Baptismal font, the altar, 
and all the graces which flow from frequenting 
His abode. God recognizes the analogy between 
the earthly and the heavenly home: ‘tYe must be 
born again;’’ “Our Father which art in heaven” ; 
and in the saying at the Cross: ‘‘Woman, behold 
Thy Son; behold Thy mother.’’ But when death 
comes, the home, the halls of government, the 
courts of justice, the universities, wise in the 
learning of this world, say alike to those who 
bring hither the corpse: ‘‘Take it hence, we 
an do nothing for it, this is death, and we are 
powerless.’’ 1: ut when it is brought to the 
church, the priest of God meets it at the door, 
-and extends the inyitation of the Divine Host: 
“Tam the Resurrection and the Life; the Lord 
hath given and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord,’’ and the dead 
an say: ‘“‘And though after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.’? We must ever bear in mind that we are 
to dispense these hospitalities as the children of 
God. 


The Diving Cbhurcb 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 

St. George’s church has been in process of 
building for a number of years. It has recently 
been finished, and the inside decorated. A new 
altar was put in place at the visitation of the 
Bishop, Dec. 21st, when he consecrated the 
chureh. 


St. Paul’s church, Clay Centre, is under the 
charge of the Rev. J. E. H. Leeds. It has been 
beautitied and anew altar putin. Bishop Mills- 
paugh at his visitation in December confirmed a 
small class. 


The Rev. W. B. Clark, rector of St. John’s 
church, Abilene, has been placed in charge of 
the mission at Herington, where the people are 
enthusiastic and hav: already commenced a 
subscription, with nearly $200, towards the build- 
ing of alittle church there. At the last visita- 
tion of the Bishop, Mr. Clark presented four for 
Confirmation. 

The Rey. John W. Sykes, rector of Grace 
church, ‘loledo, ‘Ohio, has been called to the 
deanship of the cathedral, Topeka, and has ac- 
cepted. He will take charge about Jan. 15th. 


The Rev. Percy B. Eversden, late curate of 
St. Paul’s church, Kansas City, Kan., has been 
appointed by the Bishop to the charge of St. 
Paul’s church, Marysville. He will also take 
charge of the mission stationsat Watervilleand 
Corning. 

The college of the Sisters of Bethany at Tope- 
ka, and of St. John’s Military School at Salina, 
have a larger attendance than for several years. 


On the Feast of the Holy Innocents, Dec. 28th, 
the Bishop made his visitation to St. Paul’s 
church, Manhattan, and confirmed a class of 
two. 


HiawaTua.—At the ordination of the Rev. 
Robert H. Mize, recorded in our last issue, the 
Rev. John Henry Molineux preached the ser- 
mon and presented the candidate. At the even- 
ing service, a class of 23 was confirmed by 
Bishop Millspaugh, and one received from the 
Church of Rome. The class was presented by 
the rector. 


WAKEFIELD.—The Rev. J. E. H. Leeds, rector 
of St. John’s on the Prairie, presented a class of 
five to the Bishop for Confirmation at his recent 
visitation there. 


Marquette 
G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 

Two new chu ches have been opened during 
the past month: Grace church, Gladstone, the 
Rev. Edward Warren, rector, has a new frame 
building of handsome design by Gilbert, Cheul- 
bon & Demar. The seating capacity is about 
120, and the building has double studding, giving 
a very strong effect, like astone building. The 
ceiling is open timber, and there is a deep chan- 
cel. The walls are shingled and stained, and 
the roof also has a bright green stain, looking 
very well in the evergreen grove where the 
church stands. Gladstone is now doing a very 
heavy business, and is unaffected by any mining 
fluctations, therefore steady growth may be 
looked for. A canvass shows 45 communicants. 


St. Paul’s parish, Ironwood, has erected on 
one of the finest and most central lots in the 
city, near the High school, a teautiful church 
of native stone, which, with complete furnish- 
ings, has cost nearly $7,000. The rector is the 
Rey. J. P. deB. Kaye, and the church represents 
two years of unremitting work, during which 
the communicant list has grown from about 40 
to over 100, 49 having been added by Confirma- 
tion, while others are returning to communion. 
The church was formally opened Sunday, Dec. 
12th, with four services. It was well filled for 
the early Communion, and crowded morning, 
afternoon, and evening, wher the Bishop 
preached; 19 were confirmed, 5 being from Bésse. 
mer, and 14 being Scandinavians. A fine lot has 
been purchased at Bessemer. This place is 
suffering from the misconduct of the student 
lately in charge, but is courageously looking for- 
ward to new activities. Another appointment 
s pending. Interest has been revived at Crystal 
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Falls, and services will be now regularly ren 
dered on alternate Sundays by the Rev. W. A. 
Cash, of Iron River. A few visits by the Rev. 
Henry J. Purdue were largely instrumental in 
reviving the hopes of the people. A number of 
Church people have lately removed here. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

ToLEDO.—The December meeting of the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood Local Assembly was 
in St. Mark’s church, the Rev. R. O. Cooper, 
rector, on Dec. 21st. The attendance was good. 
The address was by the Rev. Dr. Montgomery, 
a confirmed Churchman, who nevertheless is 
pastor of the leading Methodist Episcopal 
Church, St. Paul’s, in this city. Hespoke with 
much tenderness and pathos about the ‘‘dear 
old Prayer Book” and ‘‘the beloved Church in 
which lived and died my venerated mother,’’ 
and the deep appreciation he cherished for the 
Church’s reverent and beautiful services, ‘‘and 
his admiration for the glorious work of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood.’’ His speech being about 
the Brotherhood, he illustrated the theme by 
telling of two little street boys. He met 
them in a dark alley, when one of them picked 
up an apple partly eaten. He held it up to the 
mouth of his companion, saying, ‘Take a bite, 
Jack’?! But the favored lad modestly took a 
small mouthful, whereat the finder, pressing 
the apple again to the other boy’s mouth, said: 
“Jack, you did not take enough. Bite bigger, 
Jack’’! And so all were urged to be more and 
more brotherly, andin ever increasing generosi- 
ty to share with others their good things in the 
spirit of the boy who said: ‘‘Bite bigger, Jack’’! 
The Rev. R. O. Cooper made a characteristic 
speech, eulogizing those who are soon to leave 
Tolodo, the Rev. J. W. Sykes, rector of Grace 
church, having accepted the position of dean of 
the cathedral, Topeka, Kan., and the Rey. J. H. 
Parsons becoming rector in Savannah, Ills. 
They leave many friends who deeply appreciate 
the years of happy co-operation with them in 
Church and Brotherhood work. 

St.-Paul’s church, the Rev. W. C. Hopkins, 
rector, has recently discontinued pew renting, 
after trying it unsuccessfully for eight months, 
and in January, 1898, will resume the free seat 
and envelope plan. The people are pledging an 
increased Support with entire unanimity and 
zreat cheerfulness. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The Rey. C. K. P. Coggswell, of Baltimore, 
has taken charge of the parish of the Ascension, 
Washington. 

On Dec. 2nd, Christ church, Greensburg, cele- 
brated the sixth anniversary of the occupancy 
of the present church. In the morning there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion, with 
an address by the Rev. Dr. Cartwright who 
also preached in the evening after choral Even- 
song by the vested choir.’ The day was also the 
second anniversary of the introduction of the 
choir, which, under the careful training of the 
rector, the Rev. A. J. Fidler, has added greatly 
to the attractiveness of the services. 

The Rev. William E. Rambo, lately of the dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio, was on Dec. 17th insti- 
tuted into the rectorship of Christ church, 
Brownsville, by Bishop Whitehead who also 
preached thesermon. Archdeacon Cole and the 
Rev. Mr. Wightman assisted in the service. 

On Monday, Dec. 13th, the Clerical Union. 
held its monthly meeting at the Church Rooms. 
The Rev. C. R. Birnbach read a paper on ‘'The 
present status of psychic science,’’ which was 
made the subject of general discussion. 

Dec. 15th, the new St. Martin’s church at 
Johnsonburg was consecrated by the Bishop. 
The request to consecrate was read by Mr. A. E. 
Scoullar, secretary and treasurer of the church, 
and the sentence of consecration by the Rey. L. 
F. Cole, archdeacon. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Spalding. On the evening pre- 
ceding the consecration there was a service, at 
which the Rev. Mr. Taylor preached, and the 
Bishop confirmed a class presented by the priest- 
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in-charge, the Rev. James MacLaughlin. This 
mission has been in existence only since 1893, 
but has now a good substantial church building 
of its own, well furnished and paid for, valued 
at $2,500, 


Washington, wv. C. 
Hey Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The services of Christraas Day began with an 
early Celebration in all our churches which 
were full of beauty and brightness, with large 
numbers of communicants. At a later hour, 
carefully prepared musical services were ren- 
dered. At the Pro-cathedral the Bishop 
preached at the 11 o’clock service. There was 
a second Celebration at 9, at St. Paul’s, and the 
third after choral matins, was Gounod’s Messe 
Solonelle, sung with much expression, by the re- 
gular vested choir, with orchestral and organ 
accompaniment, 


Massachusetus 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—Christmas is, more than ever, a reli- 
gious day in this city. The churches were all 
well filled, notwithstanding the cold weather 
prevailing. The musical services in Trinity, St. 
Paul’s, and the Advent, were of unexceptional 
merit and beauty. 


Bishop Lawrence made an excellent address 
before the 277th anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Colonial Wars. 


The Rey. Fr. Dooling will hold a Mission in 
St. Paul’s chureh and St. John the Evangelist’s, 
from Feb, 6th to Feb, 22nd. 


The Church Army have organized their plans 
more effectively, and have circulated through 
the diocese explanations of their specific work. 
Full information may ‘%e obtained by writing to 
the secretary, Mr. Montagu Chamberlain, 
Quincey Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tableaux of the Nativity was presented dur- 
ing the holidays by the Sunday school children 
of St. Andrew’s, inthe parish rooms. One teach- 
er, Miss Schassa EH. Row, read parts of the 
Scriptural story, and choice bits from Milton 
and other poets. The six scenes were the An- 
nunciation, the shepherds feeding their flocks, 
the angel appearing to them, the visit of the 
shepherds to the manger, and the coming of 
the three wise men. Twenty children partici- 
pated, and a chorus of 35 voices sang the carols. 


Before Christmas the scaffoldings around the 
porch of Trinity church were removed, and the 
exquisite carvings of Domingo Mora, the Span- 
ish artist, are now seen. It is the combined 
work of this artist and Hugh Cairns. The large 
stones on the porch on the Huntington ave. 
side bear the figures of Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, 
and St. Augustine. Smaller stones on eitber 
side of the central porch are figures of the Vir- 
gin Mary, St. Elizabeth, St. Anne, Mary, Mar- 
tha, and Mary Magdalene; other figures on the 
Huntingtonave. side are Elijah, Solomon, David 
Saul, and Daniel. On St. James ave., are the 
figures of Wesley, Robinson, Wycliffe, Hooker, 
and Tyler. The panels of the frieze represent 
the journey of Abraham, the worship of the 
golden calf, the two visions of Isaiah, the Bap- 
tism of Christ, Christ blessing little children, 
the Prodigal Son, the triumphal entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem, Christ before Pilate, the ap- 
pearance of Jesusto St. Thomas, Saul on the 
road to Damascus, and St. Paul preaching on 
Mars Hill. The Galilee porch is the most im- 
portant example of the sculptured porch in the 
United States. —~ 


The death of Judge Edmund H. Bennett re- 
moves a prominent Churchman from the diocese, 
who has served upon important committees of 
the General Convention, and has been a dele- 
gate to that body from this diocese for many 
years. He has also been a vestryman of St. 
Paul’s church, and held the position of warden 
in St. Thomas, Taunton. He was born in Man- 
chester, Vt., April 6, 1824. His early education 
took place at several academies in his native 
State, and he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1843. His admission to the 
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Suffolk bar is recorded on July 3, 1848. For 
many years he practiced in Taunton, where he 
held many official positions. From 1865 to 1871, 
he was a lecturer at the Harvard Law School, 
and the remaining 26 years he served as a pro- 
fessor and dean of the Boston University Law 
School, where he was much respected. He was 
also an extensive writer on legal subjects. 


The Massachusetts Altar Society has been 
doing an excellent work for many years. From 
a small beginning, it has grown to number 150 
workers and 40 subscribers. It does a benevo- 
lent work in supplying missions with vestments 
and linen for the Holy Communion. At the an- 
nual meeting, encouraging statements were 
made, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Morton Stone. 


East Boston.—Bishop Lawrence recently con- 
firmed 20 persons at St. Mary’s. Two came from 
St. John's, Winthrop, and two from St. John’s, 
East Boston, and the remainder belonged to St. 
Mary’s. The Bishop also inspected the new 
parish house, which is located at 15 Cottage st. 
It is used as quarters for the men’s, boys’, and 
girls’ clubs. 


Fatt River.—Forty-two were recently con- 
firmed at the church of the Ascension. A jun- 
ior branch of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will soon be formed in this parish. 


At St. John’s church, Bishop Lawrence con- 
firmed 13 candidates, and addressed afterwards 
members of the Lawrence Club. This parish 
has abandoned the custom of giving presents at 
Christmas, and gave an entertainment to the 
Sunday school scholars. 


At St. Luke’s, 24 were confirmed. 


Swansge4.—At the 50th anniversary of Christ 
church, the Rev. Mr. Richmond, who has now 
retired from active duty of the ministry, pre- 
sented a framed photograph of himself to the 
parish. Mr. Richmond is now 85 years of age, 
and was the first rector of Christ church. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Hartrorp.—St. John’s parish has become 
what is called a down-town one, and is on the 
edge of a large mixed population. In carrying 
on the missionary work that is at her door, she 
has the advantage of an earnest band of work- 
ers who are doing their best to meet the de- 
mands laid upon this old historic parish. A 
parochial Mission, conducted by the Rev. E. 
Walpole Warren, D.D., of St. James’ parish, 
New York, and under the auspices of the Par- 
ish Mission Society, is to be held in St. John’s 
from Féb. 5-15th. For this many are at work in 
way of preparation. 


Duluth 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL,D., Bishop 

The Rey. Canon Pentreath, with much regret, 
has severed his connection with St. Paul’s 
church, Brainerd, having been appointed arch- 
deacon of New Westminster, B. C. A farewell 
reception was tendered to him and Mrs, Pen- 
treath. Bishop Morrison confirmed a class of 10 
presented by the canon just prior to his de- 
parture. 

St. Luke’s church, Brown’s Valley, has been 
moved from off the prairie, and placed in town 
on the main st. Bishop Morrison visited the 
church afterwards, and confirmed one, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. W. A. Rimer, of 
Benson, Minn. 


A Statement and Appeal 


FROM THE ASSYRIAN COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


None who knows the past and present of the 
Assyrian Church can feel untouched by sympathy 
and unresponsive to the appeal for aid. The 
history of the past tells us that St. Thomas 
went East as far as Persia and India, and that 
under his apostolic guidance two of the Seven- 
ty were sent to preach the Gospel to the Syriac- 
speaking people, and established the see of 
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“The Church of the East.’’ So this ancient 
branch of the Catholic Church was organized, 
and for thirteen centuries was exerting its great 
influence for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom 
throughout the vast continent of Asia. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries the Church could 
claim twenty-five archbishops, many great 
theological institutions, such as those of Nisibis- 
and Edessa; while her bishops held spiritual 
sway over the wide territory lying between 
Jerusalem and China. Her actual missionary 
work was far greater than that of the American 
and English Churches of to-day, while at one 
time the Syrian Church outnumbered both the 
Roman and Greek Churches. In the fourteenth 
century came the crushing blow. The Tartar 
or Turkish hordes under Tamerlane swept 
westward over the fertile plateau of Persia and 
Asia Minor, slaughtering Christians and devas- 
tating all before them. This was the time when 
the Mohammedan power captured Constantino- 
ple, and threatened the whole of Europe. Be- 
fore the terrible persecutions of the Turk, the 
Assyrian Church was almost annihilated. The 
sword of the ruthless persecutor freely shed the 
blood of the martyrs—their names and number, 
God alone knows. To-day this Christian peo- 
ple number about 175,000, and live in North- 
western Persia, in the Kurdish Mountains 
across the borders of Turkey east of Armenia, 
and extend down to the ruins of Nineveh. Mo- 
hammedan oppression and persecution still con- 
tinue, necessitating an isolation, with the conse- 
quent loss of the comforts and benefits of civili- 
zation. But yet, in the almost inaccessible val- 
leys of the Kurdish Mountains, surrounded by 
the bitterest enemies of the Cross, these people 
have clung to their ancient Church, their an- 
cient liturgies; clung to the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In their weakness and distress, 
in their sore need, they turn to us—to the Angli- 
can Church in her day of prosperity and peace, 
and cry, ‘‘Come overand help us.” In response 
to repeated appeals, the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury established a mission there in 1886. Its 
object is to co-operate with the ancient Church, 
protect, if possible, andrebuild, not in any way 
interfering with its integrity as a national 
Church, Specifically, the aim is to train up a 
literate body of clergy, to instruct the youth, 
and to print the early liturgies and service 
books. 

It was in behalf of this Church that Mr. Paul 
Shimmon, B. A.,a native of Persia, and student 
of the General Theological Seminary, addressed 
a number of professors and students of that in- 
stitution on Nov. 9th. After speaking briefly of 
the glorious past of the Assyrian Church, Mr. 
Shimmon sketched its present pathetic condi- 
tion, and earnestly appealed to the missionary 
association of the seminary to take an active 
part in assisting the mission. 

The Rev. Chas. Lewis, Fellow, moved that a 
committee be appointed by the Chair, under the 
auspices of the missionary association, to aid the 
mission in Assyria, and to keep the work of the 
mission before the Church. 

The object of this committee is more particu- 
larly to help the educational work in Urmi. 
This it would do:— 

1. By asking Sunday schools or individuals to- 
subscribe $35 per annum for the support ofa 
village day school. Any one subscribing this. 
amount will become a patron, and will receive 
the annual report of the school. 

2. By obtaining subscriptions from $70 to $100: 
per annum for the support of a clergyman. 

3. By obtaining contributions for the support 
of a school for candidates for Holy Orders, and 
for the printing fund. 

The committee appointed consists of the fol- 
lowing men: H. C. Hooker, chairman; A. G. 
Richards, secretary; T. Worrel, F. H. Sill, E. 
H. Schlueter, B. O. Baldwin, F. Yarnal . 

This committee earnestly requests the support- 
of the Church. The work is a great one, and 
worthy of the sympathy and aid of every 
Churchman. Any contribution will be thank- 
fully received. Checks should be drawn to the — 
order of the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, treasurer 
of the committee. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 


Kev. C. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


HE son of one of the millionaire business 
men of Chicago had recently entered 
with some success the field of literature. 
He had produced a book of travels in South 
America, especially in Venezuela. The 
sequel is interesting as illustrating the ten- 
dency of things in this country at the pres- 
ent time. The father, while proud of his 
son’s literary ability, is of opinion that liter- 
ature is but a poor career in comparison with 
business. He believes that his son has the 
capacity for a “practical” career, and has 
induced him to repress his taste for writing 
and devote his energies to business, and be- 
come an active member ofthefirm. Taking 
a common-sense American view of things, 
the elder gentlemen considers that a million 
men can write books, but the good done by 
a book cannot compare with that which is 
wrought by a large business which gives 
employment to a multitude of men. This, 
he thinks, is the highest philanthropy. 
There are some pleasant teatures of the 
case: the father’s confidence in his son who 
he says, is a fine fellow and a son to be 
proud of. It is not so common an experi- 
ence on the part of rich men in these days, 
as might be desired. On the other hand, 
the respect for his father’s wishes and 
judgment exhibited by the younger man, in 
bidding adieu to his literary tastes and as- 
pirations, is no less exceptional. There is 
something to be said, also, for the honorable 
ambition of the founder of a great business 
to perpetuate it under the same name, 
transmitting it to bis sons, not merely as a 
source of income, but as an occupation in- 
volving the exercise of the highest quali- 
ties of administration and judgment. This 
is especially commendable when the man- 
agement of a great enterprise is regarded 
as a trust for the benefit of the thousands to 
whom it affords the means of a livelihood, 
-and of the community at large, a point of 
view of which we see some indications in 
the utterances of the elder gentleman. 
Yet the question. remains, whether it is 
vest for mankind that the highest ability of 
the land and the best opportunities shall be 
absorbed by the - engrossing interests of 
mere material affairs. It is easy to under- 
estimate the good done by ‘‘a book.” It is 
probable that but for books the larger re- 
lations of business to the general good of 
the community would never have occurred 
to a practical business man. After all, it is 
the men of thought who, in the long run, 
shape the ideals of men of affairs. 
a ea 
Ve indications have come to light re- 
cently of a tendency in certain reli- 
gious circles toward such breadth as will 
soon destroy all idea of a visible Church. 
The wide gate and broad way will leave no 
distinction between the path of salvation and 
the undefined limits of the world which lieth 
without. The Baptists at their gathering 
a short time ago surprised us by advocating 
a view of things which would,without much 
pressing, abolish the necessity of Baptism. 
We are now told by The Outlook that ‘‘his- 
torical scholarship” has proved ‘‘that the 
Lord’s Supper is not, instrictness of speech, 
a Church ordinance. It is the Passover 
transformed, and the Passover wasa family, 
rather than a Church, festival.’ .It goes on 
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to say that: ‘It is true that in the early 
Church generally those who united with the 
Church were baptized, and generally only 
those sat down at the Supper of the Church 
who were members of the Church. But 
there is no authority for erecting this na- 
tional custom into a divine statute. No 
Baptism of any kind isa pre-requisite to the 
Communion; the only pre-requisite is love 
for Christ and loyalty to Him.” This is 
“historical scholarship” with a vengeance. 
It only remains to round this off by adding 
what we learn from another quarter; name- 
ly, that our Lord at the Last Supper had no 
intention to institute a permanent institu- 
tion. There was, therefore, no authority 
for erecting this ordinance any more than 
the other ‘‘into a divine statute.” Thus 
Baptism and the Holy Communion both be- 
ing set aside, nothing visible is left as a 
permanent outward badge of the Christian. 
The Quakers would appear to have been in 
the rightin giving up both these institutions. 
It is even difficult, on the basis of this kind 
of historical scholarship, to prove that any 
sort of association has the least obligation, 
or that common worship rests upon a divine 
ordinance, for did not Christ say: ‘‘God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth’ ? And 
has it not been a common interpretation 
that this means they must worship only 
so? Many people have instinctively acted 
upon these principles. They have gone 
ahead of their teachers in making a practical 
application of them in the conduct of their 
own lives. They are not baptized, and they 
have no desire to eat the ‘‘Lord’s Supper.” 
They have given up “going to church,” 
at least as a habit. Yet they still call them- 
selves Christians, though it is doubtful 
whether their children will continue to do 
so. It may be said that such persons do 
not worship in spirit and in truth, or in any 
other way. But surely this is too sweeping. 
We are told by an increasing number of re- 
ligious teachers that true worship consists 
in fulfilling the duties of life in an exem- 
plary manner and doing good to our neigh- 
bors. Tried by such a standard, many a 
man who never darkens the door of a 
church or says a prayer at home, is, never- 
theless, a good Christian. Such, we take 
it, is the logic of the ‘historical schdlar- 
ship’ which we are asked to take in place 
of the testimony of.the Church. It isa 
monstrous assumption, however, to assert 
that such conclusions are obtained through 
any real scholarship. 


sade Ge 
The True Propagandist 


HILE our Church reaches out her arms 

in every direction and sets no bounds 
or limits to the warmth of her invitation, it is 
a fact which we may as well all admit that 
many shrink from her with the idea that 
she is formal, and that religious fervor is 
discouraged. We cannot attract every one 
with the teaching of the Historic Episco- 
pate or the Apostolic Succession, but there 
are many who could be effectively reached 
with the earnest assurance that the Church 
does not require or expect a suppression of 
enthusiasm in religion—that, in fact, the 
utmost possible concession is made to the 
varying circumstances of the lives and train- 
ing of its members. It is very true that 
we cannot change the offices of the Church 
or introduce a system of extempore service 
merely to reach those who dislike forms, 
but it is also true that the general spirit of 
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the Church is elastic just where elasticity 
can be conceded without sacrificing Gospel 
truth and Apostolic order. 

We say this in the conviction that many 
eyes are being turned towards the Church 
as never before, and for this reason, not 
that it appeals to our Protestant neighbors 
in the spirit of competition, but simply be- 
cause the Church is an admitted fold in a 
peculiar sense. It has been tested to the 
satisfaction of very critical observers, rep- 
resenting all shades of religious environ- 
ment, and it has been seen that all fears of 
sacerdotal tyranny may be laid aside for the 


simple reason that our Church has always 


tolerated a certain measure of diversity in 
practice, and in minor matters even of doc- 
trine, and that it will continue so todo. It 
will, therefore, be clear to any outsider who 
has studied the Church in its practical ad- 
ministration, that he does not surrender his 
liberty in entering it. It is very true that 
the services in one parish or diocese might 
suit him much better than those in another. 
But there is in the elasticity of our system 
very much that immediately and unmistak- 
ably compensates for our inability and un- 
willingness to surrender aught as regards 
the threefold Orders and the Apostolic Sue- 
cession. As regards ‘Christian unity,” the 
Church thus goes as far as it can go in that 
direction without sacrificing its raison 
Wetre. 

And here is a most important and vital 
point which cannot be too emphatically put 
forward so that all who run may read. The 
Episcopal Church has not one single dogma 
which might not be accepted by a mémber 
of any orthodox Christian Church. Ithas’a 
splendid heritage of forms and ecclesiastical 
usages, which are not indeed merely esthet- 
ic, a mere fringe to its stately garments, 
nor yet mere concessions to ‘‘conservatism.” 
We retain these because we think they are 
right and have Scripture authority. Yetin 
all the offices—in all the printed words of 
the Prayer Book, there is not one line which 
the average outsider should really object 
to, not one word which our brethren of 
other folds would change. 

We make this challenge fearlessly. We 
do not believe there is any intelligent and 
sincere Trinitarian in any Church who ob- 
jects to the teaching of the Prayer Book in 
any important particular. The objection is 
rather to what some call its tendency. That 
tendency they consider ‘‘prelatical,” that it 
exalts the priesthood. But the theory upon 
which the Church has existed all this time 
is simply that a priest is necessary to a con- 
secration of the Holy Eucharist, and that a 
bishop is necessary to the consecration of a 
priest. There remains this simple fact— 
that the Church cannot part with its Orders, 
for then it would cease to be itself. When 
we thus claim elasticity for our Church, we 
do not mean for a moment that it admits of 
any elasticity in doctrine such as might 
weaken the true conception of the Holy 
Trinity. In this respect, indeed, other 
Christian bodies are really as definite as we. 
The Nicene Creed is echoed in one formu- 
lary or another; it is simply an expansion of 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Apostles’ 
Creed is admitted and, to a certain extent, 
used by. all. 


If the Episcopal Church could be made so 
simple, so, informal, that no one outside could 
object to it, what particular object could 
there be in leaving another body to join it? 
To be thus simple it would have to part with 
that which really holds it together. This 
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coherence of the Church is its greatest 
charm in the eyes of many who are stilla 
little afraid of it. It is seen to be a body 
which cannot part with its organic law. 
But in order that Christian liberty shall be 
fostered and protected, no matter Low far 
men may disagree as to extent of ritual, 
there is fixed an unalterable law. The lan- 
guage of the Holy Communion cannot be 
changed, mutilated, or added: to, under any 
circumstances. It is the same really with 
the daily offices. The forms of the Prayer 
Book must be maintained simply as they 
are. The presence or absence of incense 
and light, for instance, does not change the 
order of the service one iota. A Church so 
many-sided,yet with such elements of estab- 
lished order, must make a powerful appeal 
to those who look first to stability and au- 
thority. 

Mere numbers are nothing This Church 
does not need accessions so much as it needs 
that those admitted shall be satisfied that 
their grounds for seeking it are Scriptural. 
It repudiates and loathes the thought of be- 
ing considered a mere aristocratic or fash- 
ionable Church. It simply asks that its 
claims shall be weighed. It is bound to 
stand upon the order of a threefold minis- 
try and direct commission from Apostolic 
times. If this is a barrier to Christian unity, 
it will have to remain so.- It cannot part 
with its spiritual autonomy. But thismuch 
conceded, it can, and does, present a vast 
arena of liberty in thought and practice as 
to minor matters. Viewed as to this elas- 
ticity alone, it presents a powerful appeal to 
those who seek Christian liberty, but not as 
a cloak for license. 


ae Bee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXXXVI 


7 N the beautiful Gospel story of the Wise 
Men, the first gift they presented their 
infant Saviour was gold. “Ah, we know what 
is coming,’’ many will say. ‘‘The ‘Talk’ is go- 
ing to be about giving money tothe church, 
-and our rector shoots that at us every Sun- 
day, and we do not want it here.” Now this 
“Talk” is not going to be about giving 
money, but I will say in passing, that you 
ought to pity your rector, and not blame 
him. He loathes this constant asking for 
money, but how is he to get what is neces- 
sary for the service of God? You do not 
offer it, and so he has to drag it out of you, 
and how he hates the mean work! 


Gold is the symbol of everythiny fine and 
precious, and let us talk of it in that sense. 
There is the gold of civilization. How beau- 
tiful and refined and artistic, life in the 
large cities especially, is every day becom- 
ing. Pictures, which twenty yearsago not 
even a millionaire could command, now by 
the progress of various arts, are cheap 
enough for the peasant to hang on his walls. 
Even the tops of candy boxes glow with 
graceful figures, which even ten years ago 
would have cost hundreds of dollars, and are 
now valueless. The furniture, the construc- 
tion of homes, the whole “‘setting” of life is 
harmonious and full of color and beauty. 
‘The taste is every day being educated to a 
nicer discrimination of what is truly lovely. 
Now do you not think that of all this gold, 
the service of God ought to have the ‘‘yel- 
lowest,” so to speak; that the very best ought 
to be lavished on the sanctuary and the 
service of the sanctuary. I agree with you 
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in everything you can say about Chureh 
debts. I kaow their misery, for whatever 
days of bitterness I had in my unusually 
happy parochial life, were caused by the 
trials of a church debt. The remedy, how- 
ever, is not in surrendering all the aid of 
art and taste and decoration, and going back 
to the barn of the last century, but in a 
broader recognition of the right of the 
Church to everything beautiful and artistic, 
and a cheerful contribution of all that is 
necessary for it. 

Then the gold (that is, the finest part) of 
our scientific and of all our intellectual at- 
tainments should be given to God. It is 
wonderful what intense study is going on 
everywhere. Some study for fame, some for 
money, and some for the love of knowledge, 
but all these three causes work for the glory 
ofman. Even the studies which seem the 


most impractical are constantly bringing. 


about some practical result which opens a 
new path to industry, and adds a new grace 
tolife. Now all thisscience and learning and 
study tends to throwa greater glory around 
the person of the Lord Jesus and the whole 
idea of God. No matter whether men want 
todo it or not, every advance they make in 
science and knowledge tends to show forth 
God’s beauty and love and providence in a 
more striking way. Men have often said: 
‘‘Now this scientific discovery is going to 
knock Christianity to pieces,” but after a lit- 
tle while it is evident that it is only another 
splendid testimony to the truth of Christian- 
ity. How evident this has been with the 
main idea of evolution. Everywhere the 
enemies of God shouted: ‘‘We have now the 
powder that will blow this Christianity into 
air,” and yet I do not know of any theory 
from which a more glorious idea of the na- 
ture of God has been set before men than 
from the evolutionary theory. Men have 
to help Christianity in this way by the gold 
of their studies, whether they wish it or not; 
but how much better to bring it as an offer- 
ing, togive what we know,—the gold of our 
poetry, as Tennyson did, the gold of our 
prose, the gold of our physics and our meta- 
physics—to the better manifestation of what 
God is and how He dealeth with the chil- 
dren of men. 

Let us give our Redeemer the gold of our 
words. Wordsare very awful thines. You 
can make aman miserable for a day with 
one little word of two letters, and happy 
with another. An instrumentof that power 
certainly deserves the most wonderful care, 
Let us resolve then that whenever we have 
occasion to speak of God or to God, or about 
any of the great doctrines of the Faith, or 
about the Holy Scriptures, or the liturgy, it 
shall be with reverence, with recollection, 
with a manifest awe and respect. Whena 
lover speaks to the woman he loves, it is in 
asofter key, notin his business voice. So 
let it be in speaking about holy things. But 
this is only a minor part of the subject. Let 
every word be true, ring on the counter as 
real gold and not counterfeit. Golden words 
are words which are considerate of others’ 
feelings, and which bubble out from a kind 
heart. Mere words of compliment and flattery 
are gilt, but they are notgold. Remember, 
too, the proverb, ‘‘Speech is silver, but sil- 
ence is golden.” If any one of us could re- 
solve to speak only one word where he now 
speaks ten, it would be ten times better for 
himself and the world. Oh, how we are all 
plagued and every good cause hindered by 
too much talk, Ihave not time to speak of 
giving God golden deeds, the gold of youth, 
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the gold of our wills. And when itis all 
given,what a poor thing it is, like the rough 
gold that comes to the mint in comparison 
with the splendid double eagles, but our 
Lord takes it and passesit through the mint 
of His love and mercy; then it is gold in- 
deed, rust cannot corrupt it, nor thieves 
carry it away. Forever it brightens, and 
forever takes on fresh value. 


a Eee es 


Parish Societies 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MONDAY MEETING OF 
THE CLERGY, IN THE DIOCESAN HOUSE. 
BOSTON, ocr. 11, 1897. 


BY THE REV. A. ST. JOHN CHAMBRE, D.D. 
(Concluded) 


F these societies, however, were very 

much more than they sometimes are, and 
did very much more work than they some- 
times do, their legitimacy may be ques- 
tioned very seriously, in that, a parish thus 
divided, thus cut into partitions, thus split 
into fragments, is in danger of losing its 
sense of unity and solidarity, and its con- 
ception of what a parish asa church—as the 
localized expression and manifestation of 
the Holy Catholic Church—stands for, and 
should be. It would seem, sometimes, that 
the thought is that a parish exists for the 
societies it may be able to create, to provide 
for all the expenses of these societies, to se- 
cure local habitations, and all other ways 
and means, and to engage a leader or lead- 
ers in Holy Orders to administer the busi- 
ness. Devotion to the parish comes to mean 
devotion to the special society, apart from 
which the parish has been known to be ig- 
nored, and its spiritual power set at nought. 
It is quite possible to organize a parish to 
death, and there are parishes that are not 
very far from that condition, and from this 
cause, to-day. 

In the multiplication of these societies, 
the secular aspect of life is, usually, what 
most of all comes to the front. But that is 
not that for which the Church was called 
into being, and for which it continues to 
exist. The Church is intended to empha- 
size the divine side of life, the spiritual 
aspects of life—to show forth, and to draw 
into, the relations which should exist 
between God and each individual in the 
faith and fellowship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To have the Church consider for a 
moment, and come to act upon the consider- 
ation, that its aim and end is secular, is 
fatal to the Church asa Church. Yet that 
is to-day the tendency, unmistakably so in 
certain quarters. 

In no primary sense is the Church a social 
reform society, or a political soviety,or a tem- 
perance society, or a social purity society, or 
a society for the providing of amusements or 
employment for the people, or even for the 
merely secular education of the people. 
If these things are touched by the Church, 
they are touched secondarily—they are,some 
of them at least, the necessary outflow of the 
Church’s influence upon the community, 
thus the work of the community as inspired 
by the Church. The Church should let the 
community do this work, and not itself, as 
Church, attempt to do it, though its mem- 
bers may be active in inauguration and in 
furthering. The Church is the Body of 
Christ. Christ is the Divine Saviour—the 
Saviour of souls. From first to last the 
Church isa spiritual organism, inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, working on spiritual lines 
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to spiritual ends. The moment this is for- 
gotten or lost sight of, the moment there is 
a departure from what this means and in- 
volves, the Church forgets itself, is recreant 
and derelict. The business of the Church 
is, primarily, with the spiritual nature, to 
the end that that may be regenerated and 
brought into harmony with God and the laws 
of righteousness. For this it labors and 
prays and preaches and administers sacra- 
ments, or should. When it turns away from 
this, it turns away from its legitimate mis- 
sion, and must lose vuhe favor and power of 
God, and at last the favor of man. The 
Church is a divine institution, not a human 
institution. Assuch, it only has the promise 
of eternal life and the eternal smiles of God. 
All other societies, however tied to the 
Church, or manipulated by the Church, are 
merely human, and are, for the most part, 
of the earth earthy. They have no promise 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against them, and often, with many, the 
gates of hell do prevail. It would be better 
for the Church every way if it should con- 
fine itself more directly to the work given it 
to do, and for which it is planted in the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ. One rea- 
son for the lamentable failure of parishes in 
so many places is that the divine mission of 
the Church is lost in secular administration 
unto secular ends. The world is quick to 
detect this, and the results are disastrous. 
There are many so-called churches (I will 
not say ours) that are struggling for life, 
but doing everything to prolong life except 
that which alone can give life—the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and the training of human 
souls in the life that is hidden with Christ 
inGod. Is it any wonder that the Church 
is being looked upon with suspicion, and 
even with contempt, by men and women of 
the world who \et see in Christ Jesus (how- 
ever dimly) ‘‘the Way and the Truth and 
the Life”? 

As the Church is the divinely instituted 
channel of divine life in the world, so 
the sacred ministry of the Church—at 
least it is presumed that we have some 
such thought—is divinely ordained to ad- 
minister the Church toward the develop- 
ment of this divine life. But under the 
prevailing feeling and tendency, the priests 
of God are, to a large extent, engaged 
in ‘‘serving tables.” This work, in many 
cases is occupying soul, mind, heart, 
physical strength. To keep these modern 
societies in operation, to guide them aright, 
to keep them on Churchly lines, to keep 
them amused and entertained, taxes all en- 
ergy and all resources to the uttermost. To 
what end? Inthe matters involved, for the 
most part, the world can outstrip the 
Churvh. Meanwhile, the spiritual powers 
of the Church wane. The clergy are de- 
prived of the opportunity for study and 
meditation, even of prayer, and sermons 
are failing in ability, in power, and in unc- 
tion. The sermons of to-day, in too many 
instances, are not such sermons, in strength 
and ability, as were common when the cler- 
gy had more time and fewer distractions— 
needless distractions, it would seem. Our 
sermons are too often sermonettes. As one 
said to me, a short time since: ‘‘The serv- 
ices of the Church are sublime, and I love 
them; but your clergy preach pretty little 
bits of essays, that [ do not find feed 
either mind orsoul, and [ do not like them.” 
Whatever of exaggeration there may be in 
this, undeniably there can be detected a 
measure of truth. Alas, that it should be 
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so! The Lord Jesus Christ sent forth His 
ministers to preach the Gospel, as well as to 
minister sacraments and to govern the 
Church. A failure in prevailing power 
means a decaying Church. It pleases God 
to save men ‘‘by the foolishness of preach- 
ing,” but not by foolish preaching. 

The Bishop of the diocese last Monday 
spoke of the preaching in the English 
Church, and his impression was that it was 
very poor. He thought the preaching power 
in the American Church greater. If the 
preaching in England has deteriorated in 
these days, it must be from the fact that in 
England, as here, the clergy are ‘‘serving 
tables.”” Indeed, the Bishop gave the rea- 
son when he stated that the Church was 
occupying itself with the outer life, and 
ways of life, of the people. England has 
been famous for the magnificent learning 
and power of its preaching. It still has 
spiritual preachers, but they are those 
who, mainly, devote time, and have time to 
devote, to their sermons. 

Time was when the preaching in our own 
Church was forcible, even great. It cannot, 
except in exceptional cases, be said to be so 
now. So far as sermons are concerned, and 
power in their delivery, there is little of 
which to boast—and yet to preach is in- 
cluded in our commission. 

The restlessness in parishes, the frequent 
changes in rectorships, the evident lack, on 
the part of so many of the laity, of any real 
willingness to make sacrifices for purely 
spiritual ends, whatever they may do for 
other purposes, the consequent and quite 
natural excessive problems of so many 
churches, must needs be accounted for. 
There must be reasons. May it not be— 
rather is it not a fact—that these things, 
these deplorable conditions, have their 
roots, at least some of their roots, in this 
nervous desire, by the. multiplication of 
societies, to meet and overcome, otherwise 
than by God’s chosen way, the evils of the 
world,%nd to win the world by the oblitera- 
tion of the lines that separate sharply the 
spiritual from the natural, thus leaving it 
hard to say whether the Church is the 
world or the world is the Church? But the 
Church is not the world, and the world is 
not the Church. The world hides in dark- 
ness and in sin, and the Church is the light 
to lighten its darkness, and the guide to 
lead it to the Saviour Christ. Let the 
Church obey its orders, first and last. Let 
it lift up Jesus Christ, and Him crucified 
for the sin of the world. Let it bring souls 
to God in the fellowship of His dear Son. 
Then it will attest itself the light of God in 
the world—then it will overcome, and over- 
come, and be triumphant. Then will the 
clergy approve themselves true priests of 
God, successsful ambassadors for Christ. 
Then will they make friends of the Mammon 
of unrigheousness, for its conversion and 
redemption. 

I do not suggest that all societies should 
be eliminated. There are those that are 
useful. Nor do Lindiscriminately condemn. 
There are those that may not be condemned. 
These societies, however, should be few, 
very few, and always directly under the 
control of the rector (as is the law of the 
Church), and should exist just so long as he 
finds them useful and beneficial, and no 
longer. In the multiplied and multiplying 
societies into which (as now often) our 
parishes are broken—literally broken, some- 
times,—is there not a danger? Is it not 
time to call a halt? 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN DRESDEN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


While at home I had an impression, .whicl 
perhaps may be shared by others, that while 
there was an English church in Dresden, ad- 
mirably served, an American church was un- 
necessary ; but a short residence here has con- 
vinced me that St. John’s church is doing an 
important work, and should be sustained by 
Churchmen at home. In addition to a large 
colony of resident Americans, there are always. 
many visitors from America who make a longer 
or shorter stay, and while here, enjoy the privi- 
leges of their own Church. The number of 
English residents is so great that All Saints’ 
church is crowded to overflowing, and were it 
not that we have St. John’s church, American 
Churchmen would be without a service. In 
addition to this fact, the American colony is 
kept together as it were one family in a strange 
land, a feeling brought out here much more 
strongly by us than when we were at home. 

On Thanksgiving Day we had a very nice 
service indeed, and a patriotic sermon from the 
rector, Which made us all feel that,while under 
the German Kaiser and the Saxon King, the Stars 
and Stripes were still waving over us. But for 
St. John’s church we should have had no 
Thanksgiving Day service. Mr. Caskey, the 
rector, has been in America asking aid for the 
church in its financial distress, and while he 
has no doubt well stated the difficulty, it may 
not be amiss for a stranger to tell again the 
story. 

St. John’s church was built and paid for, and 
as a few thousand marks were still in hand, it. 
was decided to build a rectory, the builder 
agreeing to take a mortgage for the balance due 
him. When the building was furnished, it was 
discovered that in the new part of Dresden (the 
villa part) it is contrary to the law to put upa 
new building within a certain distance of any 
other, and as the rectory was near the church, it 
was considered as an annex to it, and the mort- 
gage would cover the entire church property, 
and in the event of foreclosure the entire prop- 
erty would be lost to the Church. 

In a crisis like this it would seem to be the 
obvious duty of American Churchmen to come 
to the rescue of St. John’s church, Dresden. 
It would be a lasting disgrace to us as Ameri- 
can Churchmen if with all the wealth there is 
in the Church at home, this property should be 
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Dresden, Dee. 3rd, 1897. : 


THE INCARNATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In the “Ode to St. Mary” in Tue Living 
Cuurcu of this day, thereis one line upon which 
I will venture to offer a word of criticism. 

“Yo Him who of this Virgin took His birth 
When He by Holy Ghost came down from Heaven.’’ 

This last line seems to imply that the In- 
carnation was effected entirely by the Holy 
Ghost. Thewords of Gabriel were: ‘The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the Power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee.’ Here are 
two agents—the Holy Ghost and the Power of 
the Highest, which I conceive to be equivalent 
to the Logos or the Only Begotten Son. The 
conception of the child in the womb of the Vir- 
gin was by the Holy Ghost, but to the child 
thus conceived the Eternal Son came uniting 
Himself with humanity thus in its most elemen- 
tary form. The Incarnation was not the act of 
the Holy Ghost, but of the Son Himself, who 
thus ‘‘did not abhor the Virgin’s womb,” but 
“descended into the lower parts of the earth” 
(Psalm cxxxix: 15; Ephes.iv: 9). Wemust sup 
pose the actings of the two agents to have been 
simultaneous, but both were necessary to re- 
alize the Incarnation. 

This interpretation of ‘‘the lower parts of the 
earth,’? I was much interested in finding main- 
tained in one of the sermons of Dr. Robert. 
Smith, preached some two hundred years ago. 
I never met with it elsewhere. 
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I should like to hear from some of your theo- 
-ogical correspondents whether my criticism is 
not justified. The verses are very beautiful, 
and I am quite sure no theological error is in- 
tended by them. J. S. Davenport. 

Hartford, Dec. 25, 1897. 


“THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The kindly endeavor of my reverend brother 
Johnson to apologize for the action of the Re- 
formed Episcopal minister who declined to bury 
an actor, as the boys say, ‘‘doesn’t cut any ice.”’ 
If he will read the story of the occurrence given 
by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, in his autobiography 
(Harper’s Magazine), he will find that the ar- 
rangement for the funeral was practically made 
and Mr. Jefferson was about to leave the room, 
when he casually remarked that Mr. Holland 
was an actor. Then ensued the conversation 
which ended,‘‘but there is a little church around 
the corner where they do such things.”’ 


W. T. WEBBE 
Newark, Dec. 30, 1897. 


THE OLD IS BETTER 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was a good deal surprised lately at the view 
which you seemed to take of the ‘‘dead line” 
and ‘“‘barrel’’ questions. I must beg, as a lay- 
man of some experience both Hast and West, to 
disagree as to both. 

I donot think the prejudice against maturity 
in a clergyman exists as you think. Some may 
prefer the vigor of youth, but as a rule I 
think there is a dread of the first years of a 
young clergyman’s ministrations, especially if he 
comes from a seminary and has to get all his 
common-sense and knowledge of the world at 
the expense of the congregation. I think that 
the general impression in these days is that to 
find a clergyman of the kindly and winning 
character once not uncommon, who, like the 
Good Shepherd Himself, draws the people to 
him, and whose presence is like a benediction 
to his people, you must look to those over fifty 
years of age. Of course I am writing in the 
general, and know that there are many excep- 
tions. 

Only a month ago, my old pastor, Rev. J. Car- 
penter-Smith (I use the term “pastor” instead 
of “rector” advisedly, as he was the loving 
shepherd of his people, and only attempted to 
rule by the power of that love), celebrated the 
50th anniversary of his coming to Flushing. 
Does any une imagine that his saintly influ- 
ence could be equalled by a dozen young men 
fresh from a divinity school ? 

I have also in mind a letter which I saw a few 
years ago addressed to a bishop from a congre- 
gation which had been afflicted by the crudities 
and self-sufficiency of young men, asking if 
he could not find a clergyman of mature age, 
whose gentleness and godliness of character 
would more than compensate for any physical 
weakness. Here, where I write, our late cler- 
gyman, the Rey. Hale Townsend, was nearly 
70 years of age when he died last summer, and 
his sweet, self-sacrificing life was a more effect- 
ive sermon than the most talented young man 
in the land could preach; and to-day we are 
ministered to by the Rev. J. L. Gay, 88 years of 
age, whose words of wisdom gain a greatly in- 
ereased influence from his age and experience. 

And as to the “‘barrel,” what isit? It is the 
accumulation of the best literary efforts of 
years. A clergyman naturally writes the very 
best discourse he can on the themes of Advent 
and Christmas, of Epiphany, Lent,and Easter; 
on the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion; on Prayer and the Sacraments. If heis 
careful, itis probably not possible to write a 
second sermon as good as the first, which has 
treated the subject inthe way which he thought 
most effective. 

No lawyer who has carefully prepared an 
exhaustive brief on a legal proposition will dis- 
eard it, but rather preserve it asa treasure, 
for a similar case in the future. No doctor, 
having with great thought and careful study 
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prepared a formula, combining the best reme- 
dies for some peculiar disease, would throw 
aside the result of his labors. It is the posses- 
sion by these professional men of the results of 
their study and experience that renders their 
services in the future most valuable. So, the 
clergyman who has the best efforts of his tal- 
ent on various themes, subject of course to im- 
provements and illustrations which come with 
new experience, is possessed of amine of wealth 
which is of the greatest value to his congre- 
gation. An able, effective presentation of a 
subject cannot be too often used, and one ad- 
vantage in a change of location is, at any rate in 
the view of many of us, that it brings into 
active usefulness again the best efforts of 
which a clergyman has been capable, and which 
his modesty has perhaps prevented him from 
repeating before his old congregation. 
L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 

Sante Fe, N. M., Christmas, 1897. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. E. P. Chittenden has been appointed 
archdeacon of the Platte. 


The Rev. Edward H. Clark may be addressed at 727 
N. Main st., Pontiac, Ill. ; 

The Rev. EH, V. Evans, Amenia, N. Y., has entered 
upon his duties as rector of St. Paul’s church, Tivoli- 
on-Hudson, inthe same archdeaconry. Address ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rev. H. B. Goodyear has accepted charge of 
the church of the Evangelist, Oswego, N. Y. 

The Rey. A. J. Holworthy, ef Holy Trinity church, 
Wallace, Idaho, has accepted a call to the church of 
the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, Texas, and will 
enter on his work there Jan. 16th. 


The Rev. J. C. Johnes has resigned the curacy of 
St. George’s church, Newport, R. I. 

The Rev. W. K. Marshall has entered on the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Wellsburg, Va. 

The address of the Rev. H. B. Martin, M.D., rector 
of St. James’ church, Hestonville, Philadelphia, is 
changed from 1488 N. 55th st., to 5301 Master st. 


The Rev. James F. Plummer has resigned the rec-— 
torship of St. Stephen’s church, Oxford, N. C., and 
has become rector of Christ church, West River, Md. 


The Rev. Joseph N. Starr has accepted an appoint- 
ment for four months as assistant to the Rev. W. T. 
Southgate, D.D., in St. Anne’s church, Annapolis, 
during the absence of the Rev. Jos. P. McComas who 
has gone to Europe. 


The Rev. P. D. Thompson has accepted charge of 
St. Stephen’s church, East New Market, and St. 
Paul’s church, Vienna, Md. 


To Correspondents 


T. S.--‘‘Roan,’’ as applied to book-binding, means 
sheepskin, commonly tanned to a roan color. 


C Sficial 
STANDING COMMITTEE, DIOCESE MARQUETTE 


At its meeting on Dec. 30th, the Standing Commit- 
tee of the diocese of Marquette gave its concurrence 
and express consent to the election of the Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., to be Bishop of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, and gave its consent to the conse- 
cration of the Rev. William Nelson McVickar, 
Bishop-coadjutor-elect of Rhode Island, and also 
gave itS consent to the consecration of the Ven. 
William Montgomery Brown as Bishop-coadjutor of 
the diocese of Arkansas. Recommendation was made 
to the Bishop for the ordination of the Rev. Joseph 
McConnell as priest and Mr. Geo. W. Stillwellas dea- 
con 

- Ordinations 


Dec. 19th, in St. John’s church, New Brunswick, 
N. J., the Rev. W. Dutton Dale was advanced to the 
priesthood by Bishop Scarborough. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. M. Rodman. 


On the Feast of the Holy Innocents, in St. Paul's 
church, Manhattan, Kan., Bishop Millspaugh or- 
dained to the diaconate Mr. Will P. James who, until 
about two years ago, was a candidate for the Presby- 
terian ministry, having graduated frum a Presbyte- 
rian school in Kansas. The Rev. J. H. Lee presented 
the candidate, and Archdeacon Hill preached the ser- 
mon. 

The regular Advent ordinations were held at the 
pro-cathedral church of St. Mark, Washington. D.C., 
on the 4th Sunday in Advent. Mr. Joseph A. Specht 
was ordered deacon, and the Rev. Philip M. Rhine- 
lander was advanced to the priesthood. The Rey. J 
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H. Coit, D.D., rector of St. Paul's School, Concord, 
N.H., preached the sermon. The music was care- 
fully chosen under the direction of the Bishop, and 
was admirably suited to the services. 


On the Feast of the Circumcision, at the request of 
Bishop Satterlee, the Rev. Ernest M. Paddock was 
advanced to the priesthood, in old St. Andrew’s 
church, Philadelphia, by Bishop Whitaker. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. John R. Moses. The 
candidate is the son of the Rev. Dr. W. F’. Paddock, 
rector of St. Andrew's, and durirg his diaconate has 
served as an assistant in St. John’s parish, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mr. Jessie Herbert Dennis was ordained deacon by 
Bishop McLaren, in the cathedral of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Chicago, Sunday evening, Jan. 2nd. He was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Gold, of the Western 
Seminary. The Rey. Dr. Rushton celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist. The Rey. Francis J. Hall, of the Western 
Seminary, preached the sermon. 


At St. Clement's pro-cathedral, St. Paul, Minn., 
Dec. 19th, Bishop Gilbert advanced to the priesthood 
the Rey. John Caldwell, of Kenyon, and the Rev. W.- 
Edgar Couper, of Luverne. 


On the 4th Sunday in Advent Mr. F, M. Wilson, son 
of the Rey. Dr. W. D. Wilson, of Syracuse, N. Y., was 
ordained deacon at St. Paul’s church, Duluth, by 


Bishop Morrison. The Rey. Dr. Ryan, the rector. 
presented the candidate. 
Married 


YANONG-MAYNARD.—At the chapel of Peace, 
Friar’s Point, Miss., on the 14thday of December, 
1897, by the Rev. George Patterson, D.D., Nellie May- 
nard, daughter of Daniel A. Scott, Esq., to Arthur 
Peebles Yanong. 


Died 

AUSTIN.--Entered into rest, Dec. 13th, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, the Rev. George A.-Holbrook, 
rector of St. Barnabas’, Troy, N. Y., Thomas Merrill 
Austin. Interment in Erie, Pa. 

CorBErt.--Suddenly, at his home in Philadelphia, 
the Rey. Dr. Sidney Corbett entered into the rest of 
Paradise, on Friday, Dec. 17, 1897, aged 71 years. 

A faithful priest has laid his burden down. 

CHASE.--Peacefully entered Paradise, from St. 
James’ rectory, Woonsocket, R. I, on Dec. 21, 1897, 
Susan Gladding Collins, beloved wife of the Rev, Wm. 
Sheafe Chase, in her 32nd year. 

Dory. -- At Windham-in-the-Catskill-Mountains, 
Sunday, Dec. 19th, Gurdon Huntington Doty, the only 
and beloved brother of the Rev. Dr. William D’Or- 
ville Doty, of Christ church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. ; 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,47. .» ssionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphangges, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 31.00 a 
year. 

N. B.—The Advent and Epiphany Appeal is now 
ready for distribution. Send also for copies of the 
report on domestic missions and for copies of the 
report on foreign missions in shorter form, for.use of 
your congregation. 


. Church and Parisk 


A PRIEST of the Church is open to an engagemeut, 
either in mission or parochial work. Satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address X. Y., 175 S. Elliot place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


WANTED.—To hear of a boarding-school for sale or 
lease. A priest, experienced, desires to secure con- 
trol for next September opening. Would accept 
parish where good school might be established. 


Correspondence solicited. Address CAPITAL, this 
office. 
EUCHARISTIC WAFERS —Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 


People’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, January, 1898 


1. CIRCUMCISION. White. 
2. 2nd Sunday after Christmas White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White, 
9. 1st Sunday after Epiphany White. 
16. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
23. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
30. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Frankincense, Gold, and Myrrh 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 
Incense to Thee we bring, 
For Thou to whom we sing, 
Of Jesse’s stem the Rod, 
Art true eternal God; 
We let its smoke ascend. 
With prayer and praise to blend, 
Before Thine altar throne 
Who didst for sin atone: 
Nor only so, 
But bending low, 
The incetise we present 
Of every pure desire, 
Thy Spirit doth inspire, 
And worship Thee, O Christ, in Thy blest Sacrament. 
-Gold to Thy house we bring, 
Tribute to Thee, our King,-— 
Silver and gold of earth, 
That find their highest worth 
When serving to adorn 
Thine altars, Virgin-born! 
Or to feed, clothe, and cheer 
Thy needy brethren here. 
Nor only so, 
For gold, we know, 
Is type of love, and we 
The gold of love present, 
With hearts’ sincere intent 
To turn away from all that mars our love for Thee. 


And myrrh to Thee we bring, 
But not that earth-born thing 
Used to embalm the dead, 
Once o’er Thy body spread, 
For death for Thee is o’er; 
Thou livest evermore; 
Thee, with the myrrh, we greet. 
Of self-oblation meet: 
Yea, even so, 
And as we show 
Thine all-prevailing death, 
Our souls and bodies here, 
We yield, Redeemer dear, 
To serve Thee till we draw our latest earthly breath. 


Phitadelphis, Hpiphany, 1898. 
Say pas 
The Light of the World 


Beers Advent and Lent, the great 
penitential times; between Christmas 
and Haster, our most joyfulseasons, fall the 
calm weeks of the Epiphany, ushered in by 
that radiant star that led the first of the Gen- 
tiles to the world’s Saviour. The inimitable 
story is told in the gospel for the Epiphany, 
or the Manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles. All we know about ‘‘the Wise Men”’ 
we learn from the Evangelist. 

It is a simply told exquisite story that has 
the witness in itself to its truthfulness. The 
disciples were plain men, without the im- 
aginative faculty of genius, or the artistic 
touch of men who have made literature a 
profession. No one of them was capable of 
conceiving such a story, or even of repeating 
a tale in such a simple and artlessly effec- 
tive way. Reading it, we see that it must 
be true; that it is neither myth nor 
fancy, but the simple record of real events. 
In the most straightforward way the Evan- 
gelist relates how that when “Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of 
Herod the king, behold there came wise 
men from the Kast to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him.” 
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It is a very simple story, but fancy has 
been free in trying to embellish it. A great 
mass of poetic and legendary tales has 
grown up around the Gospel record. As 
undisguised fancies or mere legends they 
are harmless, and many of them are beauti- 
ful. An old tradition tells us that the Wise 
Men were three Oriental kings, named Mel- 
choir, Caspar, and Beltasor. In the peerless 
cathedral of Cologne, a verger will, for. a 
sufficient consideration, show you three old 
bejeweled skulls, which, he has the temerity 
to tell you, are the skulls of those very men 
who came “from the East:to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is He that is born King of the 
Jews?” A late well-known clergyman 
skillfully reproduced the legendary story in 
the familiar Christmas carol that greatly 
appeals to the imagination of our children: 

‘‘We three kings of Orient are, 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar, 
Field and fountain, 
Moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star.”’ 

The author of Ben Hur effectively repro- 
duces the old story in his great work, and 
the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke adds to the legend 
an exquisite tale entitled, ‘‘The Other Wise 
Man.” Indeed so much that is imaginative, 
and interesting, too, in its way, has been 
written about the Wise Men, that we need 
to bear in mind that all we really know 
about them and their holy quest, is told us 
by the Evangelist. 

It is enough to know that their worship of 
the Holy Child was prophetic of the ingath- 
ering of the Gentiles; and we may reason- 
ably infer that their royal gifts were a pro- 
vision for the necessities of the Holy Family 
during their sojourn in Egypt until the 
death of Herod made it safe to return to the 
Holy Land. As to incidents of the flight 
into Egypt, and its duration, we know noth- 
ing. A gifted artist, Olivier—Merson, in his 
“Restin Egypt,” portrays on canvas a truth 
that could hardly be so effectively preached 
in any other way. The Holy Family are at 
last beyond 

“The brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground;”’ 
are at restin Egypt. Anxiety is atanend. 
They sleep. It is even-tide. ‘The intermin- 
able desert stretches off into the gloom, 
In the fore-front there is a great Sphinx. 
Its stony, wistful eyes look out over the 
sands in sad, baffled inquiry, but they gaze 
on asif hoping against hope to penetrate 
the awful shades. St. Joseph, in true 
Oriental fashion, wrappedin his abba, lies 
fast asleep on the sand, while in the very 
arms of the Sphinx, and just beneath its 
fixed, far-looking eyes, the Holy Child sleeps 
peacefully in the arms of the Virgin. .It is 
a very personification of rest, protection, 
peace, the peace of God. The meaning “is 
manifest. The weary eyes and parted lips 
of the Sphinx seem to say: ‘‘Oh, for light! 
for some star of hope; some gne clear ray 
of light upon that darkness; for some satis- 
fying solution of the awful mystery of life; 
for some adequate knowledge of man’s 
origin, duty, and destiny; for some true 
knowledge of God, and of what we ought to 
be and do, to inherit eternal life and peace.” 
This has been the importunate cry of the 
ages, an unsatisfactory cry until Christ 
came, the Desire of all nations. The Holy 
Child was God’s answer to that cry. He is 
the Light of the world who dispels its 
darkness, a Light to lighten the Gentiles, as 
well as the Glory of His people Israel. 
SF 
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J. BIRKBECK who accompanied the 
» Archbishop of York on his recent 
visit to Russia, describes their journey in 
the London Guardian, and in conclusion 
says: ‘I am very far from wishing to ex- 
aggerate the importance of our journey 
from a technical ecclesiastical point of view. 
Formal reunion between the English and 
Russian Churches is still very far distant, 
and, indeed, for the present entirely outside 
the range of practical politics. Before this 
can be brought about there are many rough. 
places which will have to be removed, and 
crooked paths to be made straight. Still 
no one can doubt that friendly intercourse 
between the two greatest national Churches 
in the world is a step in the direction of 
unity,and both English and Russian Church - 
men have cause to congratulate themselves 
that their respective positions admit of 
such mutual civilities as I have described 
being possible between the authorities of 
their respective Communions.”’ 
ee eee 
PLEASING PICTURE of the Blessed 
Virgin as she may have appeared in 
youth, is given on the first page of this issue. 
Though little is recorded of her whom all 
generations have called ‘‘blessed,” she has 
appeared to the devout imagination in every 
age endowed with angelic grace and beauty. 
The greatest achievements of the greatest 
artist the world has ever known were the 
paintings of the Madonna, but we do not re- 
member that Raphael attempted to repre- 
sent the Virgin at an earlier period than 
the Betrothal. Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘‘Leg- 
ends of the Madonna,” gives some examples 
from Murillo, Titian, and others, of her 
“Dedication” or Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, but even tradition is silent as to any in- 
cident of her earlier childhood. 
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Letters From Abroad 
BY JOHN HARRIS KNOWLES 
ix 


AVING to reach my steamer at South- 

ampton on Oct. 2nd, [had tomake rather 
rapid work the last part of my journey. A 
good dinner and a good sleep was all I could 
give to Dublin, and I got both. The dinner 
was at the Shelbourne, where I had for 
company my two friends from Pittsburgh, 
whom I met at Killarney. We had a 
lovely time together, making a little 
friendly island of our own in the great dining 
room of the hotel. One of the forlorn things 
of travel is toeatagain and again alone, as 
a stranger inthe midst of a crowd. This, of 
course, at times, has a certain philosophic 
advantage as a secluded point of observa- 
tion, but one can have too much of it. Our 
jolly talk, however, did not prevent me 
from noticing the company, nor the preva- 
lence of that type of well-preserved old age 
among the men, indicated by clear com- 
plexions incarnadine with health, and 
crowns of glory upon their heads in the 
shape of silver locks, in grand profusion. 
The ladies, too, were of the same happy, 
robust kind. Those who were, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, old, were as blooming as 
full blown roses, and the younger ones were, 
were—well, words would fail me. The 
most fervid description would be inadequate 
—there was an air of health, wealth, and 
happiness over the whole assembly that was 
most inspiring, speaking volumes for the 
men and women producing powers of the 
Emerald Isle. 
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Once more on the sea, and on the deck of 
u snug little steamers it was pleasant to 
watch the receding hills of the green isle, 
and await the first sight of Scotland. Ere 
long Ailsa Crag loomed up out of the ocean, 
like a huge balloon floating on the water, 
and :00n after we rounded a projecting point 
and were in still water, making for Stran- 
raer. We hada good luncheon on board, 
served by seafaring men. Indeed, one met 
more visible evidence on this little steamer, 
of hard sea fighting, of rough {weather, of 
general saltiness of aspect, than on a double 
voyage on one of the great Atlantic liners. 
No doubt they have serious times of it in 
this narrow sea, with its high tides, its 
strong currents, its shallow shores, and tor- 
tuous harbor approaches. All this was on 
the faces of skipper and of crew, and in- 
vaded even the dining saloon where very 
evident tars passed the dishes. 

My destination in Scotland was Coat- 
bridge, where a dear clerical friend had 
invited me to assist in his Harvest Festival 
service. Coatbridge is near Glasgow, and 
is entirely devoted tothe iron trade. Allis 
black as Erebus, and at night the vomiting 
furnaces and the strange flashing lights pro- 
duce most grandiose and weird effects. In 
this atmosphere dwell men, and work 
among such is not at first sight quite ideal. 
One cannot wonder that poor souls become 
soddened in the grime and conflict of such 
toil, and that the easiest way to that ideal 
rest, or Nirvana, which at times we all do 
crave, is the deadly potion that steals away 
men’s brains. In the midst of this hard 
field my dear friend had his work. Was it 
any wonder that his cry should be: ‘‘Add to 
your faith, virtue, and to virtue, temper- 
ance,” even if the last term were strained 
to mean total abstinence from alcoholic 
drink! It was pleasant to hear from him 
that some fruit was appearing as the result 
of his unselfish labors. 

When one assists at the services of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, a curious home 
feeling pervades the whole occasion. In 
England there is such an established matter- 
of-course tone about Church affairs, such 
a firm hold everywhere apparent, that we 
look on with a kind of wonder. But in 
Scotland in an Episcopal church, we feel at 
once at home. There we see the same 
struggle as we ourselves endure, the same 
brave assertion of Church principles in the 
face of affluent opposition and entrenched 
hostility. We notice too, the same ‘‘election of 
grace” in the congregations, who have often 
“come out of great tribulation” into the 
freedom and fellowship of the Catholic 
Church. The services of the Harvest Home 
at Coatbridge might have been transferred 
to a Wisconsin town or to a thousand: other 
points in our land, and be just the thing for 
the time and place. But in the afternoon I 
had still more of an American experience 
in the services at a mission chapel in an 
adjacent manufacturing village. Here was 
a fresh, green, surpliced choir, making up 
in heartiness what it lacked in experience; 
there was an adjunct of women’s voices con- 
veniently placed near the little chancel, 
and every soul in the church was taking 
part in hymns and psalms and spiritual 
songs. I confess that the thoughts of many 
years, and the memory of places across the 
great ocean, and the fellowship of the pres- 
ent occasion, choked me with suppressed 
sobs, as I followed the little procession 
through that diminutive chapel, and its 
earnest and packed congregation. Back 
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once more to Coatbridge we drove for 
another service, and there, in the quiet of 
the parsonage, the day was talked over, 
and a regretful acquiescence given to my 
departure for Durham on the next morning. 

My way took me through Edinburgh, where 
I made a stay of a few hours to see St. 
Mary’s cathedral, built since my last visit, 
more than twenty yearsago. All I cared 
to see of Edinburgh was the incomparable 
impression of its own personality, which 
one obtains from a ramble through its 
streets. What place is like it? The 
eastled crag on one side, and the old 
town stretching up at the back of it, 
and then Prince’s street, gay with its shops, 
bright as the Palais Royal, and honest look- 
ing as the sun. The people, too,with a char- 
acter of their own, neat, well dressed, brisk, 
active, and ruddy. It was delightful to see 
it all again, with the Colton Hill classical- 
ities of modern antique construction, look- 
ing down on Sir Walter in his bronze, with 
his good dog beside him. It was life and 
love and sentiment all together, with the 
great green garden lying in the midst of it 
all, like some venerable, but ever youthful 
Merlin, full of the witchcraft of eternal na- 
ture, watching the comings and goings of 
mortal man. 

Through the streets we rambled: to St. 
Mary’s. Iwas not prepared to find such a 
erand construction nor such an effective re- 
sult. It lacks, of course, the variety of 


form and combination of interest which one. 


finds in English foundations, the result of 
centuries of aggregation, of decay, and of 
renewal. You find instead, a noble, com- 
pleted building, all in one style and all in 
accord; a good, Gothic church, with all ap- 
pointments for a full cathedral service, and 
the work which such anecessary institution 
implies. My dear old Bishop Whitehouse 
expressed in his involved way his convic- 
tion that the cathedral was ‘‘the comple- 
ment of the Headship,’”’ meaning that it was 
a necessary adjunct for the integrity of the 
episcopal office. I suppose we may add to 
this that saving clause, ‘‘ where it may be 
had.” Godspeed the day when, in all our 
great see cities, churches shall exist which 
express the common fellowship of all 
Churchmen under the chief pastorate of 
those who shepherd all, whether priests or 
people, whether rich or poor. The crowds 
which throng St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, give 
joyous proof of its usefulness there. 

My brief stay in Edinburgh ended, I took 
train direct for Durham, where I was to be 
the guest of Canon Body. My way took me 
through the‘‘Heart of Mid-Lothian,” where 
Scottish farming made the land look like a 
winsome lassie, well clad and cared for, and 
graceful as Annie Laurie must have heen, 
It was beautiful to watch it all, the neat 
farms, and the stacks of wheat exact in line, 
as if sculptured there by artistic hands and 
eyes. Ever, too, as we went on, came 
climpses of the German Ocear, calm and 
blue as sapphire, in exact accord with the 
golden grain stored up, and the bare, brown 
fields streaked here and there with green 
which still remained. Onand on through 
Merse and Teviotdale, until Berwick-on- 
Tweed was passed, and then Newcastle, 
with its smoke and its ships, and then at 
last the castled crag of Durham, that pal- 
ace, that fortress, and that House of the 
Most High, allin one, came into our view, 
and our journey was at an end. 

When I was getting my cab, the driver 
had some little difficulty as to where I 
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wished to go. ‘‘Which college,’ he asked, 
“did I want?” Here wasaquery. I told 
him I wanted to be taken to Canon Body’s. 
Then [I had no further difficulty; he knew 
him. Soon I found myself at Canon Body’s 
hospitable door, after a rambling ride down 
hill and up, through winding, 
streets, and by many a quaint and ancient- 
looking structure, halfrevealed in the gath- 
ering night. I was met by the Canon’s 
daughter who told me that her father had 
been called away suddenly and would not 
be back until quite late; too late to see me 
until morning. But English hospitality is 
equal to any situation, and I soon found 
myself quite at my ease, and, as it were, at 
once adopted into the family ways. A 
happy evening passed. and I was just going 
up the stairs with my bedroom candle in 
my hand, when suddenly the front door 
opened, and in came the Canon, all muf- 
fled up, but from the depths of his wrap- 
pings proceeded a cheery voice, and words 
like these: ‘‘Welcome, welcome, I am glad 
to see you”; of course there was no thought 
of bed fer me then. We had a good, long 
chat as he disposed of his supper in the 
great, dim dining room, and Ido not re- 
member what ‘‘wee sma’ hour” it was when 
we both concluded we had better get some 
sleep. Before retiring, however, we had 
arranged that Ishould go with the Canon 
to an early Celebration across town to St. 
Helen’s. I was to be at his door at 7:30, and 
we would go together, the service being at 
eight. , 

Promptly to the second we met next 
morning, and off we went to the appointed 
place. ThenIhad my first close view of 
the cathedral, but there was no time to 
stop. Down we went, the winding ways 
to the river, across it, and up the other side 
to St. Helen’s of Scotland. This church, 
one of hundreds like it, might cluim one’s 
special attention for its antiquity, its inter- 
est, its history, but all must be left unsaid. 
We were there for the service, and after 
that, breakfast, and the cathedral, and St 
Oswalds’, would more than fill my time un- 
tilmy train for London was due. On our 
return from St. Helen’s we walked through 
the cathedral,or the abbey,as the people here 
true to tradition—still callit. That first 
view of Durham never can be forgotten. 
Ely has an awful sanctity, and York a 
heavenly and spiritual splendor, and 
Westminster has a high born and courtly 
grace all its own, but Durham has an ex- 
ceeding magnificence without a rival in any 
church I have yet seen, and among those in 
my mental gallery are some of the most 
famous in the world. I went over it, later 
in the day, with a party conducted by an 
enthusiastic and intelligent verger. In our 
little group were two friends from Chicago, 
who called themselves to my memory as we 
stood on the ruins of St. Cuthbert’s shrine. 
I confess that the learned discussions of the 
verger, pleasant no doubt to two or three 
architects in the crowd, bored me dread- 
fully. Idid not care for string courses and 
mouldings, and this and that old Saxon or 
old Norman; what | wanted was pictures of 
the life and manners of the men who made 
the structure, and what were the ways and 
thoughts of those who ministered thervin. 
It was gruesome to look atthe nine altars 
battered down, and the desecrated shrine of 
St. Cuthbert, aruined heap. Would that 
some effort could be made to restore it! It 
would give emphasis toa fellowship with 
the past which itis our privilege to cluim. 
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The Galilee, where rests the ashes of the 
venerable Bede, exceedingly interested me. 
Here, retreats for the clergy are held, and 
divinity lectures are given, and works of 
spiritual edification “are in constant prog- 
ress. But I must pass by the great library, 
and ever sO many more objects which for 
some rapturous moments detained me. I 
had yet to make a visit on Prof, Walpole, 
formerly of our General Theological Semi- 
nary where he made for himself a loved 
place in many hearts. He was not at home, 
but I saw the college for teachers, the scene 
of his new and important Jabors, and en- 
joyed the walk there and back in the genial 
companionship of my youthful guide, Dr. 
Body’s accomplished son. With a rare 
tact, hearing me desire to see St. Oswald’s, 
he took me all unconsciously by a detour, 
until we came to the church. [had there a 
little rest, as I thought of the hundreds of 
thousands all the world over who have 
been helped by the musical compositions of 
Dr. Dykes. Those who know his service in 
I’, or bis great anthems, know good and 
reverent music, but his fame will have 
wider and firmer foundation in tunes like 
“Jesu, Lover of My Soul” and ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,” sung everywhere where 
the English tongue finds utterance. 

But my short stay in Durham must come 
t»aclose, and I must off to London, and 
pass by York and Peterborough, and other 
points without end of interest, for time 
and tide wait for no man, and in a day or two 
Imust be ready for my homeward trip. 


(To be continued, ) 
—~ 
The Departed Year 


BY J. ANKETELL 


The year at last is ended, 
Butinot Thy holy love; 
By Thy kind arms defended, 
Still shines Thy light above. 
Frail fortune’s pillars tremble, 
Earth's treasures pass away, 
Our trusted friends dissemble— 
Thy love shall surely stay. 


The charm of youth is fleeting, 
The strength of man must end: 
» His heart is firmly beating 
Who owns Thee for his friend. 
My earthly day is bounded, 
My eventide draws near; 
Still on Thee firmly founded, 
My joy shall know no fear. 


The darkness far is driven 
Which hovered o’er the grave: 
The Cross is raised toward heaven. 
Where Thou didst die to save. 
The old year’s sins are taken 
Far from the light of day; 
By Thee still unforsaken, 
I cast my guilt away. 


Thou healest every sorrow, 
Thou stillest every fear; 

Thou wilt make bright each morrow 
Through all the glad New Year. 


eS 


Christmas Music 


E have a vast deal of music at Christ- 
mas-tide, and we cannot have too 

much at the joyous festival. Only at Easter 
ure tbe church choirs in such fine practice 
and thrown into so fine a pother, the choir- 
master so anxious and autocratic. Up in 
the many Early English and other sorts of 
steeples sweet bells are jangled in tune and 
out of tune as they are not set going even 
in Easter’s spring-warmed air. Butall this 
suitable singing and timely playing on 
everything, from a cabinet-organ to a caril- 
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lon, reminds us each year more decidedly of 
alack. We need aChristmas oratorio. We 
have none. We have one imperfect, dearly 
beloved, and far from happy substitute. 
Each Christmas finds Handel’s ‘‘The Mes- 
siah” brought forward, like a last year’s 
balance. Duly and laboriously is that 
ancient work presented. It is strong in the 
affections of thousands of musical people, 
and a firm foundation is under it in the sen- 
timent of tens of thousands of people who 
never go to any other concert in the whole 
twelyemonth. Owners of ears that cannot 
tell the Prize Song in Wagner’s ‘‘Master- 
singers” from the ‘‘Marseillaise” consider it 
the finest and most spiritual musical work 
ever composed. 

Really it is curious that even the fringe 
of self-satisfied Philistia will not be a little 
more introspective as to ‘“‘The Messiah”— 
to say nothing of such musical auditors as 
ought to know and to feel. ‘‘The Messiah” 
is not particularly an oratorio for Christ- 
mas. Its references to the Advent are in 
passing. Itis really a work quite as much 
for Passion-Week, for Good-Friday; perhaps 
even more so. lt was not composed as a 
specifically Christmas-time English oratorio 
nor speedily became quasi sucha thing. It 
does duty, therefore, as a venerable old 
makeshift. Its text is solemnly and nobly 
Biblical, but it is full of Handel’s perfectly 
secular musical ideas. His ‘‘Saul” is a far 
finer oratorio in much. ‘‘The Messiah,” in- 
deed, jigs and warbles and countermarches 
along, fullof Handelian formalisms and of 
empty and old-fashioned musical ornament, 
as if the subject were quite of the world 
worldly. Its really lofty and sacred-sound- 
ine episodes do not redeem its manner of 
musical utterance. The Birthin Bethlehem 
and the Shepherds are soon left behind, and 
thenceforward it pursues as topics a Pas- 
sionistic course, and casts dogmas and the- 
ology into rhythms and part-writing. No, 
we cannot much longer accept ‘‘The Mes- 
siah” as a substitute for a true Christmas 
oratorio, and we need one badly. Men- 
delssohn doubtless could have written 


exactly the desired Christmas article, but’ 


the author of ‘‘Elijah” did not live to do so. 
Perhaps we shall have it from one of our 
own American composers. There are at 
least two or three from whose recent work 
in the oratorio field we might look fora 
strong effort to supply the long-continued 
lack. In France, Cesar Franck’s remarkable 
Christmas-tide score is taking a high place; 
and there are other aspiring modern com- 
positions for the occasion that should be 
bett r known here than they seem to be. 
But the continental composer is not to the 
manner born when it comes to English 
oratorio, as we wish it. The contemporary 
British musician is dully correct at it. 
Meantime ‘‘The Messiah” has its usual free 
course and glorification, sung at the hal- 
lowed and gracious time to the most un- 
musical audiences of the year, who flock to 
it and sit through it under a musical misap- 
prehension. That error will only be broken 
by a new, really beautiful and lofty oratorio 
on the most beautiful and lofty central 
theme open to a contemporary musician’s 
heart and hand.—Harper's Weekly. 
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From Massacuusrerts:—‘‘There is no paper 
for which I pay my subscription more cheerful- 
ly than I do for Tur Livine Cuurcu. I have 
come to rely upon it as a Church paper, a paper 
that stands for the Church. Long may it live 
in the interests of the living Church.” 


‘ view of natural evolution. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
A History of Christianityin The ApostoJic Age- 

By A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., Washburn Profes- 

sor of Church History in the Union Theological Sem- 

inary. New York: Ckarles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book emanates from a seminary which 
has always been associated with the Presbyte- 
rian Church, but which, since the Briggs case, 
has not been altogether in good standing. This, 
however, has not affected the prosperity of the 
school nor, we believe, the number of students. 
in attendance. The volume before us, coming 
from a Presbyterian professor, is a sign of the 
times. It might have been written by a radical 
Unitarian. The history of the life of our Lord 
and the work of the Apostles after Him, and of 
the rise and development of the Church of the 
first age, are here written from the point of 
The residuum of 
supernatural religion is reduced to a minimum, 
and is at best a vanishing quantity. The min- 
istry of John the Baptist was simply that of a 
reformer, ‘‘doing what,for aught he knew, many 
more might do, and do as well, or even better 
than himself.’’ Still, as it helped some to un- 
derstand Jesus better, Jesus adopted him as 
His own forei1unner and gave him the honor 
which has made him immortal. The ‘religious 
development”? of our Lord is delineated after 
the same fashion. The new ideas which came 
to Him from time to time, and how He was led 
on gradually from point to point, are described 
without the slightest recognition of His Divine 
Personality. Some things were ‘not in His 
mind” at first. Thus the idea that after His 
death He would come again to announce the 
consummation of the Kingdom and to sit as 
judge, is one which was forced upon Him when 
Heisaw that His death was inevitable before 
the nation was won or His work in any way 
completed. His thoughts were probably ‘‘col- 
ored”’ by the imagery of the Book of Daniel. 
He contemplated the spread of the Kingdom 
among the Gentiles, but supposed they would 
take their place with the Jews, worshiping and 
serving God in the same way that they did. 
He once had hopes which He afterwards had to 
giveup. He “learned to look upon His death 
as a positive advantage to the cause”’ He had at 
heart, It is admitted, also, that He believed 
that His death would have a real value and 
significance of its own, though this was a later 
afterth ought—it ‘‘can hardly have been in His. 
mind from the beginning.” Thus the author 
admits that at the time of the Last Supper 
Christ had come to regard His death as a cove- 
nant sacrifice after the analogy of that at Ho- 
reb. Coming to the Resurrection, the author 
emphasizes the difficulty of harmonizing the va- . 
rious accounts, but admits that ‘‘nothing is 
more certain’? than that within a short time 
the disciples had reached the assured convic- 
tion that Jesus still lived, and that there can be 
no question that ‘‘this confidence was found n 
appearances of the risen Lord of such a charac- 
ter as to convince His followers of their abso- 
lute reality.” The Resurrection and Exaltation 
carried the conceptions of the disciples quite 
beyond tie teachings of Christ, and marked for 
them a crisis which we haye no reason to sup- 
pose He contemplated. The light in which our 
author views the historical records contained 
in the Acts of the Apostles may be understood 
when we have graspcd the assumptions which 
control his thoughts. There is first the assump- 
tion that everything proceeds by way of natural 
evolution. To make room for this, we must rid 
our minds of all idea of an organization or of of- 
ficers or ordinances peculiar to the disciples. 
The Christians are nothing more or less than a 
number of Jews, piously keeping the Law, 
obeying the customs of worship, and only differ- 
ing from their countrymen in the belief that the 
Messiah had already come, whom the rest still 
expected. They are not to be supposed to have 
believed or taught anything further among 
themselves than they preached publicly in their 
missionary sermons, and the one or two exam- 
ples we have are to be taken as containing ev: 
erything they had to teach. Moreover, they 
had no peculiar ordinances such as were held to 
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be essential for all) who would be counted as one 
ofthem. It follows from this that the ‘‘writer 
of the Acts’? was far from being inspired, for 
this is by no means his conception of the Apos- 
tolic Church. Prof. McGiffert and his German 
friends—for this book is based chiefly upon cer- 
tain German writers—assure us that this is the 
correct view, and that, therefore, ‘Luke,’ or 
the author of the Acts, whoever he was, was 
quite mistaken. He was an honest man, and 
his work is faithfully done; that is, he has re- 
produced ‘this sources”? with great care, but liv- 
ing long after the events, he has the ideas of his 
own day and interprets the apostolic history in 
accordance with them. In connection with 
more than one important matter, his ‘‘notion is 
evidently purely dogmatic, resting upon the au- 
thor’s assumption” of what must have been the 
state of things in the early days of the Church. 
If we had been seeking for a phrase by which to 
describe the method of Dr. McGiffert in the 
book before us, we could have found nothing 
more to the purpose. His notions are ‘‘purely 
dogmatic,” resting upon his assumptions of 
what must have been the state of things in the 
early days of the Church. The attempt is to 
apply in the most thorough manner the princi- 
ples of natural evolution, and to do this, the 
only records we have as a basis of our history 
must be so dealt with as to tell a story which 
they do nottell. Everything must be reduced to 
the simplest possible form. Thus an idealization 
of history is arrived at in the interests of the 
dominating theory which shall leave nothing to 
clash with it, no exceptions to be taken account 
of, no stubborn facts to embarrass the process 
by which a proper logical evolution ought to go 
on. This method throughout smacks of the 
study. It is forgotten how full history is of ex- 
ceptions and of things which can hardly be 
squared with preconceived ideas. It may be 
easy to trace the proce s of evolution in the 
case of an organism, but when the attempt is 
made to treat the history of humanity as the 
development of an ‘‘organism,” difficulties arise. 
The facts refuse to adjust themselves. It was 
Wm. George Ward, we believe, who said, ‘“‘fic- 
‘tion makes me sick,’’ and who hated history be- 
cause it was so full of ‘“‘fiction.”’ Thus he 
evolved his ‘‘Ideal of the Church” out of ab- 
stract premisses. In this way the matter might 
be treated on lines analogous to pure mathe- 
mathics,and the element of friction need not be 
considered. 

The Acts of the Apostles throughout Prof. 
McGiffert’s book is treated after this drastic 
fashion, and we are taught to differ with 
St. Luke at every point as to the signifi- 
cance of things, even when we are not led to 
doubt the truth of the things themselves. It 
would take up too much space to make an ex- 
tended analysis. A few examples must suffice. 
St. Luke was mistaken about the importance of 
the Twelve. There was no such thing as the 
Apostolic College, nor did the Apostles, as such, 
have anything to do with the government of 
the Church. He was influenced by St. Paul 
who enhanced his own importance by attribut- 
ing this character to the Twelve. St. Luke is 
mistaken again, in his notion of the gift of 
tongues at Pentecost. These tongues, Prof. 
McGiffert knows, were not intelligible to the 
people of the various nations present. They 
were simply ‘‘ecstatic, frenzied, unintelligible,” 
though “spiritual,” utterances. Here is an is- 
sue of fact, since St. Luke distinctly says these 
people understood the tongues as their own ‘in 
which they were born,” and that they said so. 
But it seems it was only natural for him to am- 
plify things in this way. ‘“‘Under the circum- 
sstances he could hardly avoid investing even 
familiar occurrences with marvel and mystery.”’ 
As to ordinances, we are assured that Baptism 
was such a common matter among the Jews that 
it would not occur either to those who gave it 
or those who received it that there was any- 
thing unique or distinctive about it. As to the 
“Lord’s Sunper’’ (a term, by the way, which 
St. Luke does not use), it simply meant that 
whenever Christians ate together the meal had 
a religious significance. None of their meal- 
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were to be ordinary, secular, unholy meals; 
every one was a Lord’s Supper. In this there 
would be nothing to mark them off from their 
Jewish brethren, except the thought of Christ. 
As to the Institution, it is doubtful whether our 
Lord intended to originate a memorial observ- 
ance. ‘Expecting as He did” (italics ours) ‘‘to 
return at an early day, He can hardly have 
been solicitous to provide for the preservation 
of His memory.’’ We might go on at length to 
learn, under our author’s guidance, that there 
was no such antagonism between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees as St» Luke says there was, 
that the Seven were not deacons or permanent 
officers of the Church at all, but only a tempor- 
ary committee, and that the “‘elders’? were not 
in those days officials, but only old men to whom 
people naturally looked up as venerable for 
their wisdom and experience. But this will suf- 
fice. With one or two remarks we conclude an 
unpalatable task. If -history is to be manipu- 
lated in this way by eliminating everything 
that stands in the way of a writer’s a priori as- 
sumptions, it will soon cease to have much sig- 
nificance. If we cannot learn from the docu- 
ments in the case what really happened, it is 
hardly worth while to waste time upon modern 
guesses. But in the present instance there is 
more to be said, and to be said emphatically. If 
history thus written and the theology which 
goes with it are to be presented as the substi- 
tute for the Gospel which we know and the be- 
ginnings of the Church which has come down to 
us, then there is little left for which the mass 
of men are likely to care very much’ or very 
long. It may pccupy the ingenious thoughts of 
the learned, and be played with asa toy fora 
generation or two, but the heart has been taken 
out of things. The force which turned the 
world upside down is not found here. To most 
men it will mean that the Gospel which once 
had such power was fraudulent and need 
neither attract them nor cause them to fear any 
more forever. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady Lion, 
With Those of General Napoleon Smith. By 
S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

The author calls his book ‘‘an improving his- 
tory for old boys, young boys, good boys, bad 
boys, big boys, little boys, cow-boys, and tom- 
boys”; yet adds the warning, ‘‘too good boys 
not allowed to read this book.’’ If this order be 
enforced, the ‘‘too-good boys” will have reason 
to regret their own perfection, though, like 
other too-good boys, they may never appreciate 
their loss. Having read the story, we must ad- 
mit that the author's list is none too long; he 
should have followed it by another list ‘of va- 
viously adjectived girls, for his discrimina- 
tion is manifestly unfair, and if any reader be 
found who is not the better for the reading 
and possessed of an improved appetite for his 
dinner, he is either a paragon or not a real boy 
or girl at all. Sturdy, little, bow-legged Toady 
Lion will find his way into the hearts of many, 
and the other heroes of his little band will fol- 
low. There is much that is humorous in the 
book, there is much that is wise—all of itis 
good. When we say that Mr. Browne’s pictures 
illustrate worthily, we pay the artist a high 
compliment. 


The Son of Ingar. By Katharine Pearson Woods- 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a story dealing with apostolic times. 
Antipas, the martyr of Pergamos, mentioned in 
Revelation ii:13, is supposed to be the son of 
Pontius Pilate. He is converted by his mother 
Claudia, who though rich is secretly one of the 
faithful, and whose one great purpose is toatone 
for her husband’s crime. The wanderings of 
Pilate on Mt. Pilatus are vividly described, and 
his pardon granted at the last moment of life, 
The philosopher Apollonius, of Tyanea, Alex- 
ander the Coppersmith, and Hymenzus, ap- 
pear as opponents of the Christians. Hermas 
and a Hindu maiden become converts and prove 
themselves worthy followers of Christ, while 
Nero is held up as the bitterest foe to the 
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Church. The plot of the story is well wrought 
out, and there is a good deal of information as 
to the inner life of the early Christians, which 
is helpful. The story will certainly do much 
good. 


Little Homespun. By Ruth Ogden. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming little story, beautifully 
illustrated, and attractively bound. The scene 
is laid in the neighborhood of the National 
cemetery at Arlington. It isa child’s story and 
Brevet, the hero, is a delightful little fellow. 
The story of Arlington is told in the course of 
the narrative, and the’characters who seem so 
far apart at the beginning become bosom friends 
and relatives at the end. It is a good book fora 
gift or a Sunday school library. 


Early Christianity in Britain. By Andrew Gray, 
D.D. With Preface by Bishop Seymour. London: 
Skeffington & Son; New York: James Pott & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

This little history bears marks of much study 
and painstaking research, and it is not dull: but 
after all,does it make out its case? which is, that 
the conversion of Britain ought not to be as- 
cribed to the Roman ecclesiastic, Augustine. 
Nobody denies that there was a Christian 
Church in Britain from very early times, but 
what did it ever do for the Saxon conquerors? 
Was it anything more than some scattered con- 
gregations in Cornwall? Was not the first na- 
tional Church organization in every proper sense 
of the term, the work of Augustine and Theo- 
dore, both Roman bishops? Why be so unwilling 
to grant this? Was Gregory the Great any such 
Romanist as Innocent ITI., or Boniface VIII., or 
Leo XIII? Was the Church of Rome sucha bad 
thing in his time? What disgrace attaches to « 
Church founded under hisdirection? But there 
is much in this little book besides the vexed 
question of the founders-of the English Church. 
The introduction would make an excellent tract 
on the constitution of the Catholic Church, and 
the account of the early missionary work of the 
Irish monks is most interesting. After all, both 
Dr. Gray and Bishop Seymour give Augustine 
all due honor, and his work is certainly history, 
while much before him is legendary. 


Industrial Freedom. By David M. Means. With 
an Introduction by Hon. David A. Wells. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price. $1.50. 

We were inclined to put this book aside-as 
merely another theory on the over-written sub- 
ject of capital and labor, when the following 
piece of common-sense attracted our attention: 
‘‘When two men ride a horse, one must ride be- 
hind. All modern industry, all industry upon 
any large scale, is necessarily co-operative. In 
order to accomplish any useful results, there 
must be direction and subordination. There 
have not been many concrete socialisms, but 
they have invariably encountered this ditficultye 
and succumbed to it. Freedom of contract being 
abolished, submission to authority must take its 
place.’ These wise words induced us to read 
on, and we found the book crammed with com- 
mon-sense from beginning to end, and that arti- 
cle is very often entirely absent from books on 
the industrial problem. The object of the book 
is to warn.the better classes interested in hnu- 
man brotherhood against countenancing the 
current socialistic schemes for improving the 
condition of thepoor. It shows how few people 
are prepared to estimate the tendencies or ulti- 
mate results of these schemes critically, and yet 
they often support them with the vague hope 
that somehow good may come of them. The 
book shows that no good can come out of them. 
It shows that the existing system of wages 
gives all working people industrial freedom, and 
not as socialists cry, ‘‘industrial slavery.’’ It 
shows how intimately the welfare of laborers is 
connected with the prosperity of their employ- 
ers, and how the attempts to diminish the 
wealth of corporations may diminish the fund 
of capital out of which wages are paid. We 
have only room for one or two bits of the ‘horse 
sense’? which makes this book most readable 
and most useful: ‘‘Now policemen, judges, and 
all officials control but a'small part of any min’s 
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action; under communism they would control it 
all, and the most repugnant part of the relation 
between employer and employed, that of the 
obedience of one human being to another, would 
be. intensified.”? “The gain from the introduc- 
tion of the corporate form of industry has been 
very real, while the evil resulting from it has 
been mainly imaginary. To proscribe or dis- 
courage it, and to attribute moral delinquency 
to those who engage in it are very revolution- 
ary proceedings, the effect of which on the 
whole community must be extremely grave.”’ 
It would be quite an ‘‘eye-opener”’ for some edi- 
tors and some demagogues to read the chapters 
in this book on corporations. 


The School for Saints. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is not, as the title would suggest, a spirit- 
ual treatise on attaining sainthood. nor is John 
Oliver Hobbesaman. The book is a very short 
novel, and by no means an uninteresting one. 
There is a preacher in Chicago who preaches in 
epigrams, and they givea batch of them in the 
papers every Monday morning. Hemight study 
this book to advantage, for it is chock full of 
epigrams from start to finish, and very good 
and witty epigrams they are, butitis just as 
unlikely that people uttered them, as it is that 
they jumped over the moon. In fact the charac- 
ters are just wooden pegs to hang epigrams on, 
and all the pegs are equally wooden. There is 
great brilliancy, great acquaintance with litera- 
ture, and great ‘‘linguosity,’”? but there is not 
much heart. You go to London, to France, and 
to Spain in the book, and you havea great deal 
to do with Disraeli who talks epigrams. There 
is plenty of melodrama, but there are too many 
words to the pound. 


Ad Lucem, or the Ascent of Man Through 
Christ. By the Rev. Algernon B. Simeon. New 
York: E. & J.B. Young &Co. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Simeon’s aimin ‘Ad Lucem’ is to ‘‘give 
an outline of the history of God’s dealings with 
man, and at the same time point out the conti- 
nuity of man’s progress: towards his destiny,” 
and to lay stress on the fact not always born in 
mind, that a ‘‘scarlet thread’’ runs through the 
various books of the Bible, and binds it into 
a perfect whole, and that while these books 
were given in divers times and portions, still 
the divine purpose is ever present, welding the 
fragments into oneness. The work naturally 
falls into three parts, which correspond with 
the several economies of the three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. In each economy God re- 
veals himself in stages more and more perfect, 
andas His Divine Majesty is better known, so 
man also comes to an ever-widening knowledge 
of himself and his destiny. The advancing rev- 
elation tnust necessarily be proportionate to 
man’s capacity to receive it—a fact not always 
remembered by those who cavil at the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Tennyson’s words are 
quoted by Mr. Simeon, and seem to express 
well his purpose in writing this book: ; 


‘“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 

And the thougbts of men are widened with the proc- 
ess of the suns.” 


In the first section are traced out God’s deal- 
ings with man in creation, and how His purposes 
for good were thwarted by man in his degen- 
eracy and fall. A remedy is provided to be 
evolved in the course of the ages. The begin- 
ning of the Kingdom of God is made in Abra- 
ham. This Kingdom gradually expands and 
advances, but the discipline of Egypt is neces- 
sary to man’s development. Then follows the 
exodus out of the house of bondage unto the law 
in Sinai. Still on, the process of probation must 
burn itself into the character of the holy nation 
—the forty years, wandering in the wilderness. 
And even after these stern stages of discipline, 
degeneration, rebellion, and schism succeed to 
the rest in the Holy Land. The era of the 
prophets arises to call the rebellious back to 
God, but they will not hear. Then they go into 
captivity and come under the influences of 
Greece and Rome. The second part treats of 
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“the Manifestation of the Son of God,” in the 
holy Incarnation. He reveals himself as the 
Prophet, Priest, and King, teaching truth, con- 
secrating Himself to the one great sacrifice, 
and founding His Kingdom on the great confes- 
sion, and then entering into victory. ‘‘The 
Manifestation of the Holy Ghost” is next dis- 
cussed. The operation and presence of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church and sacraments is 
ably treated. - The history of the Catholic 
Church in the Acts and in the ages subsequent 
is clearly traced, as also the doctrines and les- 
sons involyed. Chapters are devoted to the 
Anglican Communion, to ‘“The Broken Unity,” 
the Restoration and Paradise. We have given 
our readers the barest outline of the ground 
traversed in these instructive pages which con- 
tain a vast amount of information roncerning 
God’s dealings with man in the Old and New 
Testament, and in the ever-widening life of the 
Church. The chapters on the great doctrines 
of the Catholic Faith are lucid and exact, though 
not technical. The section on the sacraments 
contains a great deal of solid instruction given 
in a very interesting manner. We cannot com- 
mend this work too strongly to the notice of 
intelligent lay people, who will find within its 
pages much instruction not to be found in such 
shape in any other one book we can now call to 
mind. The clergy, too, will find it very sug- 
gestive. 


Let us Follow Him, and Other Stories. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘Quo Vadis.”” NewYork: R. F. Fenno & Co. 
After thoroughly enjoying*‘‘Quo Vadis,’’we take 

up this book by the same author with the assur- 
ance that it will be deeply religious in its tone; 
and we are not mistaken. The first story car- 
ries us back to the Crucifixion, and gives a vivid 
picture of the supposed effect of that awful 
tragedy on a Roman lady of noble family who, 
suffering with a lingering disease, desired to see 
Him whose praises as a miracle-worker had 
been brought to her. She is carried to Calvary 
and witnesses the death of Christ. She then re- 
turns home to die, believing in Him and hoping 
for the light she has so long sought. Her hus- 
band, Cinna, accepts the truth, and as his wife 
dies exclaims: ‘‘Whithersoever He calleth us, 
let us follow Him.’’ The other stories are very 
touching in pathos and realistic in their exposi- 
tion of gentle love inspired and directed by re- 
ligion’s holy influence. The workmanship in 
both printing and binding are excellent. 


The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men. By the 
Author of “How to be Happy Though Married.” 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

The author of that sprightly volume ‘‘How to 
be Happy Though Married,” here appears with 
asimilar work. He has ‘‘browsed over acres of 
books”’ to give these often interesting results in 
a condensed and accessible form. It is rather en- 
tertaining, by the way, to an American to learn 
(p. 8) that among those poets who have been 
‘noted for conjugal felicity,’ and who deserve 
praise for being ‘‘unexceptionable husbands,”’ 
Whittier has been given an honored place! The 
book is bound in a way that is whimsically sug- 
gestive of the title and the purport of the vol- 
ume, purple, overlaid with a gorgeous net-work 
of golden hearts. _ 

Love’s Way and Other Poems. By Martin Swift. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg &Co. Price, $1.25. 
‘‘Love’s Way” derives its name from a “story 

in songs’’—a story of the heart. ‘‘No orator is 

Love; yet fair the feeling that gleams’’ behind 

his words. ‘‘Moods and Phases’? is another di- 

vision in this volume of verse. The third, 

‘“Hiphemera,’’ contains short poems of no re- 

markable interest and worth; they voice a 

phase of experience or emotion in the writer’s 

life. It is a slight book, but is prettily printed, 
and bound in dull green with a rich and suitable 
design in gol. 

Don Luis’ Wife: By Lillian Hinman Shuey. Boston, 
New York and London: Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Price, $1.50. 

This is an odd novel, with an odd plot, and an 
odd style. A Spaniard marries a Yankee girl 
and takes her to San Domingo. The father of 
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his son by his first wife intrigues{fagainst her to 
get the property for his grandson. He is the 
big man of the place, and manages to get he 
marriage declared illegal, and the mean cur of a 
husband lets it be done rather than lose some 
money. The book is full of her trials. Then 
comes a revolution and new judges and new 
courts, and the marriage is pronounced all 
right. She foolish enough to forgive the coward 
who disowned her, but luckily, heart disease 
soon carries him off, and she probably marries a 
young American with whom she has mildly 
flirted. 


“Tue American Church Almanac” is ready 
for the new year (1898) with its usual supply of 
statistics admirably presented. The Calendar 
Lessons are printed in bold-face type, well 


spaced, and the typography is good throughout.. 


In the general clergy list the name of the dio 
cese as wellas the P. O. address is given. [New 
York: James Pott & Co. 25c.] 


Periodicals 

~ The Nineteenth Century for December contains 
quite a liberal assortment of articles, a number 
of which are political. American readers will 
be interested in the excellent account of the 
great and now again triumphant Democratic 
machine of New York, ‘tA Study of Tammany,’’ 
by Fred. A. McKenzie. It is an excellent 
sketch of this great political octopus. The 
noted French editor, M. de Pressense, in ‘‘The 
Dual and Triple Alliance and Great Britain,’* 
tells Englishmen some plain truths about them- 
selves. He says that the English idea (‘truly 
odd and ridiculous”) is ‘that everything a 
country adds to its domains is the gift of the 
sometimes prodigal forbearance of England; 
that Great Britain has got a kind of universal 
mortgage on the five parts of the world, on ac- 
count of which England concedes everything she 
does not take, and gives everything she allows 
others to take—this idea is unconsciously at the 
bottom of most of the claims of imperialism.” 


The Fortnightly Review for December contains a 
good article on “Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’? by 
William Archer; ‘“‘The ~Influence of Henry 
George in England’’ is ably discussed by J. A. 
Hobson. Quite a delightful article is ‘‘The An- 
nals of a Publishing House’”’ (Blackwood’s), by 
C. Stein. ‘England and France in West Africa’” 
is a timely article full of apparently accurate 
information, by William Greswell. 


The Westminster Review for December is full of 


short articles. ‘‘History Among the Arabs,” by 


S. Khuda Buksh, is good reading. ‘The Eng- 
lish and Scotch Jury Systems,’ by John John- 
son, is brief, but very suggestive, and we feel 
that if we were obliged to take something in 
this line, we would prefer Scotch. Those who 
are interested in financial subjects will do well 
to read ‘‘A New Programme,’ by Robert Ewen. 
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The thousehbold 


A Christmas Song 
BY MAIP ALLYNE 


O Christmas time, dear Christmas time! 
So gracious was God’s love, 

He stooped to earth, in lowly birth, 
To draw each soul above. 

While evermore the angels’ song 

Doth echo all the way along. 


Peace! In blest town of Bethlehem, 
He sleeps in manger laid; 
For at theinn no.room had been, 
But His dumb creatures made. 
While all the world is wrapt in sleep, 
His heavenly legions vigil keep. 


The silver night breathes holy peace, 
Oh, joy to earth unknown; 
He entered in to free from sin, 
And make man's heart His throne. 
So beautiful, so undefiled, 
The Virgin Mother’s wondrous Child. 


O dear Lord Christ, the holy King! 
Who came in'silent way. 
A Light to shine with love divine, 
Till o’er the earth ‘tis day, 
Where grateful praise doth wake again, 
“Glory to God, good will tomen.”’ 
Ohristma;, 1897. 


(Copyrighted.) 


Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER I. 
A LESSON FROM ‘‘HALLOWED BE THY NAMB”’ 


HE cottage of Dorothy Burmeister, near 

the village of Schafhausen, was, upon a 

serene Sunday afternoon in summer, the 
picture of rural repose. 

Nestled under the branches of a great 
linden tree in a corner of the yard surround- 
ing the church, its hip roof so thickly cov- 
ered with moss that it resembled a patch of 
forest sward, its walls, with the exception 
of windows and doors, covered with ivy, 
Dorothy’s home was neat, quaint, and pic- 
turesque. 

It faced the church and also the morning 
sun; at each end were trees bearing choice 
fruit, and the path to the gate was bordered 
with flowers. 

Visitors to the North Sea village of Schaf- 
hausen considered their sojourn incomplete 
if a call upon Dorothy were omitted. She 
welcomed all kindly, chatted with them in 
her parlor, led them through her tiny kitch- 
en to see her garden and her goat, which 
supplied her with rich milk, and gave them 
of her fruit and flowers. E 

Young people and children sought her 
company, and would obey any request of 
hers to the best of their ability. On Christ- 
mas Eve all the children were invited to 
partake of her red-cheeked apples and home- 
made gingercakes, and before they left she 
bade them sing, ‘‘Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth ard good will to men”; 
and to children and youth she gave as a re- 
membrance sentence, the first petition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, ‘“‘Hall wed be Thy 
Name.” 

When Dorothy, fifty years before, took 
possession of the cottage, she was a widow 
of twenty-seven, with one child, a baby boy, 
and ever since her coming had earned her 
subsistance by sewing for families in Schaf- 
hausen. There were many, also, who craved 
her help in time of sickness, for she was a 
skillful nurse. and the kind face of the lit- 
tle woman, and the gentle touch of herhand, 
brought comfort. 


She sold flowers and seeds, which brought 
her in many pennies, yet no bride was so 
wealthy, that Dorothy did not present a 
spray of myrtl>, the recipient indulging the 
sweet hope that what was grown under the 
care of the aged saint, and under the shadow 
of the church, would bring a blessing. 

In winter her window-garden was fra- 
grant with lilies and other choice plants, 
and she seemed to understand their needs as 
fully asif they were gitted with speech. 

When there was a Baptism, mother and 
infant waited in her cottage until the sex- 
ton came to say the service was about to com- 
mence, and the little one always bore a rose- 
bud, given of her abundance, and above all, 
her blessing. 

When the bell tolled for q funeral, then 
Dorothy donned her bonnet and followed the 
procession, and many an humble villager was 
laid in the place of rest with arosebud from 
her garden upon the quiet breast. 

Her only living relatives were Elspeth 
and Martha, daughters of her son who died 
when they were children, both employed as 
assistants in families in the village, and 
had great love and reverence for their aged 
grandmother. 

One of these sweet Sunday afternoons in 
summer, Dorothy returned from the usual 
meeting of the Bible class in the church, 
und removing her bonnet set about prepar- 
ing her evening meal of coffee, brown bread, 
and sweet golden butter, honey, and straw- 
berries. F 

She wore her Sunday garb, a dark blue 
jacket clasped with silver buckles, a short 
skirt of black and white striped worsted, 
home-knit stockings, and low shoes. Upon 
her show-white hair rested asmall white cap 
of thin material, held in position by a band of 
black ribbon. 

Upon the broad window sill lay wrapped 
in her white handkerchief, the hymn book 
presented by her father when she was little 
more than a child, and in it he had written 
her girlhood’s name, ‘‘Dorothy Treuman.” 
Beside it was the bouquet of thyme, pinks, 
and roses carried to the morning and after- 
noon services, é 

A small claw-foot table was moved near 
the open door, and upon the home-made linen 
cloth were the viands, the coffee in an 
antique silver pot, and the few dishes of old- 
time delf, but all exquisitely neat and 
bright, 

Nothing disturbed the silence as she sat 
at the table except the chirpizg and hum- 
ming of insects in the grass, and the even- 
ing song of birds, and her thoughts reverted 
to the Bible lesson of the afternoon, wherein 
the aged pastor asked the class of the con- 
nection between the Almighty and His name 
as given in the first petition. 

All had remained silent, and the pastor 
had looked to Dorothy for answer, and she 
had given it: ‘lhe name of God is to him- 
self as the shadow is to the tree. The name 
of God should be hallowed; and blessed is he 
who dwells under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.” 

She had finished her evening meal, and 
was sitting under the linden enjoying the 
mild summer air, when Klspeth and Martha 
came and took seats on the rustic bench near 
her rocking chair. 

“T will never sit under the shade of a tree 
anywhere, grandmother,’ remarked Els- 
peth, but I will think of your answer in the 
class this afternoon, that ‘‘the name of the 
Almighty is to Himself as the shadow is to 
the tree; and Martha and I often .onder 
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why you so earnestly impress upon the 
minds of children, ‘Hallowed be thy Name.’ ”’ 

‘All the petitions of that great prayer 
are equally good; replied Dorothy, after a 
pause of reflection, ‘‘but I have reason to 
remember that one particularly. [t is a 
long story; sometime | will tell you, but not | 
to-night.” 

Conversation drifted into other channels, 
and at their usual time they bade their 
grandmother good night and went to their 
homes. 

Summer passed, and Elspeth and Martha 
came -frequently of evenings, and saw her 
every Sunday in her place in church, and 
always wondered what she had to tell them, 
yet never alluded toit, but waited her time. 

One cold, stormy winter night she had 
finished her supper of brown bread, roast 
apples, and goat’s ‘milk, when Elspeth and 
Martha came, knitting in hand, to sit the 
evening. 

She welcomed them warmly, and as the 
three gathered about the lamp upon the 
table, she said, ‘I am glad you came this 
evening, children, for I may not be long 
with you, and I wish to tell you why I dwell 
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so much upon the first petition, ‘Hallowed 
beThy Name, which is the key note of the 
simple story of my life. 

‘‘When I look upon you two dear girls I 
can scarcely realize that I was once as 
young, active, rosy, and as full of life as 
you, but such was the case. Neither did I, 
the daughtef of a prosperous farmer, ever 
imagine that I should earn my support by 
the work of my hands. 

“My childhood and youth were free from 
care, [ had no trials, nothing to give token 
that I hada haughty, unforgiving nature, 
and when our good pastor in my dear old 
home gave me asa remembrance sentence 
the words, ‘Not unto us, oh Lord, not unto 
us, but unto Thy Name, give glory for Thy 
mercy and truth’s sake,’ the words though 
always remembered, conveyed but little 
meaning to my mind until circumstances 
proved them to be just the words needed. 

‘‘T had been received into church, but was 
not willing to give up worldly amusements, 
and although intending to forsake them at 
some future time, continued to mingle in 
scenes of gayety, and no company of young 
peeple considered itself complete without 
me. 

‘‘Among the large number of youths and 
maidens of the neighborhood was a young 
man wbo was noted for great strength. He 
could cut down the largest fir-tree without 
exertion, could row a boat around the small 
island in a shorter time than any other, 
could swim from the island to the mainland 
without exhaustion, could tame the wildest 
horses, and in no trial of speed or strength 
could he be vanquished. 

“Though rough and boisterous in man- 
ner, he had a kind, tender heart, was help- 
ful to old and young, and to his parents the 
most dutiful and affectionate of sons. 

“T was of timid, nervous temperament, 
and it was a mystery to all that one so im- 
petuous and full of energy as was Ludwig 
Burmeister, fancied me, but so it was, and 
against the bitter protest of my brother 
Franz, we were betrothed. 

‘“Wranz was envious and jealous of Lud- 
wig, because he could not equal him in out- 
door sports—especially in rifle shooting, for 
Ludwig could pierce an apple through the 
heart that was thrown up in the air—and 
he influenced my father against him, and he 
refused consent to our marriage. 

“Perhaps matters might have been dif- 
ferent had Ludwig not know of the opposi- 
tion to him; bat knowing it, he was hasty 
and commanding when he asked my father 
for me, and was repulsed with angry, scorn- 
ful words. 

“The effect upon Ludwig was like the 
floods of early spring, ‘which cause waste 
and desolation. He was beside himself with 
anger, and declared that he}would marry 
me without their consent; but with many 
tears, I refused to lose my father’s blessing. 

‘*But I could not refuse to see him } occa- 
sionally secretly; and he declared that if I 
would not be his wife, he would pass his life 
as a wild hunter. 

“T did not think he meant this untilsthe 
old dames of the neighborhood whispered to 
me that he was living the reckless}life of a 
_ poacher, and keepers of forests were keeping 
awatch upon him, and more than one hinted 
tome that I had made a lucky escape. I was 
silent, but my heart ached, for Iknew that if 
he had been allowed to marry me, he would 
have settled down to the peaceful content- 
ment of life upon a farm, and I felt k eenly 
the injustice of the censure. 
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‘‘At length my father died, having given | 
the farm and allhis property into the hands 
of my brother, Franz Treuman, with the un- 
derstanding that I was not to share it if I 
married Ludwig; at least that was the mes- 
sage given me by Franz. 

“Tjudwig and I were married, and he took 
me toa little home on the edge of the for- 
est, until we could rent a small farm that 
suited us, and had lived there happily for 
several months when a terrible thing hap- 
pened. A hunter was shot dead in the for- 
est, and as my Ludwig had been seen 
passing near the spot with a rifle upon his 
shoulder, they came to our cottage and ar- 
rested him. 

“Tudwig was a man entirely without fear, 
and he scorned a lie. He told them that he 
had shot dear and was willing to pay the 
penalty, but to take the life of a human be- 
ing, his God was witness, that he had never 
done; but they dragged him away, leaving 
me fainting upon the floor. When I recoy- 
ered, it was beginning to grow dusk. I was 
alone and miserable, and longed for a 
mother to go to in my trouble, but she had - 
been in her grave many a day. N d 70 3 

“The thought of Ludwig’s parents whom eeas No disguise 
I had never seen until after my marriage, because itGen eee 
came to my mind, and putting on shawl and disagreeable taste and odor. 
bonnet, I hurried to their cottage, nearly 


a mile beyond Schafhausen. Peter Moller’s 
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same we listen to each Sunday. His wife 
was with him, adear, faithful Christian, 
long since gone to her reward. 

“They were both young then, a handsome, 
stately couple, but tender to the poorest 
and weakest of their flock, and the wife 
wept in sympathy forme. They had seen 
me pass through the village, and having 
heard of my trouble, they knew that [had 
gone to the cottage of Ludwig’s parents, so 
had set out go there. 

‘Dorothy,’ said the pastor, ‘you remem- 
ber the words I gave you once when at your 
father’s house, ‘‘the name of God must be 
hallowed”; you must do all you can to make 
Ludwig honor the name of his Father in 
heaven by confessing the exact truth, and 
thus unburden his soul of falsehood. Go 
visit him in his prison cell, and plead with 
him to confess his crime.’ 

“T had firm belief that my Ludwig was 
innocent, but could see that the pastor be- 
lieved him guilty; but I promised to visit 
the prison the next day. 

“In the meantime, dear Dorothy,’ said 
his wife, her kind eyes full of tears, ‘it is 
dreary and lonely for you in the cottage by 
the forest, come and occupy the one under 
the Linden in the corner of the church yard. 
There you will be near the villagers and the 
church, and us.’ 

“Tf anything could have cheered me in 
that sad hour, it was this evidence that they 
cared for me and sympathized with me. I 
knew that the sexton who had occupied this 
little place, had removed to a larger house 
in the village, and [ eagerly accepted the 
offer to take it rent free, with the privilege 
of a garden. 

“The next day I walked to the town in 
which was the prison where my poor Lud- 
vig was in confinement. It was a perfect 
day, the birds singing as ifin mockery of my 
burdened heart, but I toiled on and reached 
the prison, and was allowed to see my hus- 
band in his cell. 

“T never imagined that even trouble such 
as his, could make so much change in the 
powerful ard robust man. He was white 
and haggard, and his eyes showed that he 
had not slept. 

‘“*Tiudwig,’ I cried, clinging in anguish 
to him, ‘I do not ask for oaths or protesta- 
tions, of your innocence, but look at me 
and tell me can you say, ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name” in 
sincerity of heart, with truthful lips, your 
hands free from the crime of bloodshed’ ’’? 


***T can’; said he, looking me in the eyes, 
‘can say it as innocently so far as this mur- 
der, or any murder is concerned, as when a 
child I knelt at my mother’s knee.’s Witha 
sob of joy I threw myself upon his breast 
and clasped his neck with my arms. Lud- 
wig was innocent—yes innocent—though the 
whole world believed him guilty, and I 
thanked God for the unspeakable comfort of 
that assurance, and kissing him in farewell, 
I went home. 

‘‘Next day our few household goods were 
removed to this cottage, and I sat down to 
await as patiently as I could, the result of 
the trial of Ludwig. 

“To was put off, and he was left to linger in 
prison, allmost ill from anxiety for me, and 
being debarred from the fresh air; and the 
very day my little Ludwig—your father 
was born—my husband was sentenced to 
twenty-five years labor in the penitentiary. 

“O, the horror of that terrible sentence 
to one accustomed to his active life in God’s 
blessed snnshine. He who so loved the 


fields, the forests, the hills and valleys, the 
wild waves of the North Sea in a storm, to 
pass twenty-five of the best years of his 
life behind iron bars, leaving me to strug- 
gle alone. He simply could not live; in two 
short years his course on earth was finished, 
and I was a widow.” 
(Lo be continued. ) 


The Brightness of His Rising 
BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM 
To the brightness of His rising 
Kings shall gladly come from far, 
As the pious Magi followed 
In the guidance of His star, 
And the Bethlehemic vision 
Scarce is vanished ere we see, 
H’en o’er cold and whitened meadows, 


Sun of His Epiphany. a 


And the simplest of oblations 
Which the poorest child of His 
Offers bending at His footstool, 
To the young Messiah is 
Dear as gems from far Golconda, 
Dear as pearls from tropic seas, 
For what dearer, sweeter offering 
Than comes from the ‘least of these.”’ 


In the splendor of cathedrals, 
In the glory of the song 
That is borne through gilded arches, 
Mid the richly garnished throng, 
Haply, this poor heart’s oblation 
May all unconsidered be, 
Yet to Him as rich frankincense 
On His blest Epiphany! 


HE progress of civilization among the In- 
dian tribes of this country has been 
lamentably slow. But Dr. Hailmann, super- 
intendent of Indian schools, in a recent re- 
port, says that wherever on Indian reserva- 
tions there has been marked progress in 
civilization it is largely traceable to the in- 
fluence of students who have been educated 
in the Indian schools, and who have returned 
to their tribes and have been successful in 
their efforts to turn their countrymen from 
evil. Dr. Hailmann adds that these students 
are young heroes and heroines, who go forth 
from our Indian schools determined to break 
down the adamantine wall of unreasoning 
tradition and superstition, and who obtain 
moral victories in the midst of what seems 
to be utterly hopeless surroundings.—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


N the parish church of Kiddington, in 

Suffolk, some strange seating arrange- 
ments are in vogue. The congregation is 
divided into four classes—gentry, trades- 
men, laborers, and the very poor (those in 
receipt of relief and so on), who are not al- 
lowed to sit in the pews at all, but have to 
sit in the aisle on wooden chairs. The 
children of the tradesmen and laborers sit 
near the church door, and are in charge of 
the sexton who is armed with a stick, which 
now and then comes down on some boy’s 
head, making a noise loud enough to be 
heard all over the church. 
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Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
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St, Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 
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The Highland Military Academy, 


42nd year. Full Preparation for College, Scientific 
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teachers are masters; the students are 
-enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 
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St, Gabriel's School, Peekskill, NY. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 
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Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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clergy and laity. 
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St, Mary's School, New York. 
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tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, _ 
6 and 8 Hast 46th Street, New York. 
VIRGINIA 


, ’ 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. The 59th year opened 
Sept. 22, 1897. Llustrated catalogue sent on application. 
L. M. BLhackrorp, M A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


year begins September 21, 1897. 
. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 

3 . Geo. F. 
, Esq., Chi- 


Mary. 
References: 
Rt. Rev. W. E 
Seymour, S.T. 

cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac. Wisconsin. 
#125 fur the half year, beginning Jan. Sth. 1! 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THe Rev. Cnas. Eb. Taytor, 8.T.B., Warden. 


St. John’s Military Academy, 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
REV. S.-T. SmyTueE; §.T.D., Pres.. 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis: 
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Between. the dark 
and the day-light, 
When the ies ? 
heginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the 
\ “days =sapeaie bx cent i 
\ That “iy kno Bs 
, the Children’s Hour. 


The Blotted Copy Book 


BY HELEN U. SHARP. 

“Chester, you may gather up the copy 
books and put them on my desk.’’ Chester 
promptly and quietly gathered the copy 
books in which the pupils had been doing 
their daily half-hour’s work. 

**T will take them home with me to night 
and examine them. You know I told you at 
the first of the term I should do this some- 
time, and give a reward to the one who had 
kept the neatest book, and made the most 
improvement in writing. Get in order now 
for dismissal.” 

As soon as the pupils were fairly out of 
the room, they broke forth into exclama- 
tions and lamentations. “If I had only 
known she was going to take them. I be- 
lieve I never was so careless as to-day,”’ 
said Margaret Kent. 

“Tt had forgotten all about her having 
said she wouid examine them ”’ wailed Nel- 
lie Hartland. ‘‘When she said it, I did 
try for a long time, then, as she did not call 
for the books I decided she had forgotten all 
about it, and I gave up. Oh!dear, I wish I 
had kept on trying.” And so it went on, 
most of them wishing they had known this 
was the day for the examination of their 
work, and the awarding of the prize. Miss 
Kirtland as she sat at her desk heard these 
remarks, and they recurred to her that ev- 
ening as she looked over the books, and 
read so plainly the record of the various 
phases of mind of the workers. Each might 
as well have marked the pages in capital 
letters ‘‘tried to do my best,” ‘‘careless,”’ 
“discouraged,” ‘‘too hurried,” etc. 

Some had, evidently, patiently done their 
best each day, and one boy had succeeded in 
preserving his book free from blots, and in 
improving quite remarkably in penman- 
ship. Miss Kirtland wrote his name 
“Charles Maynard” on the wrapper of the 
prize—a beautiful ebony holder and a gold 
pen. 

Just then her brother Gilbert came down 
from his study to conduct family prayers as 
usual, The other members of the family 
came in and joined in the services. They 
closed by singing a hymn, and after bidding 
each other ‘‘good night,” they dispersed. 
Gilbert and Alice lingered for one of their 
confidential chats so helpful to them both. 

Alice told him about the copy books, and 
he replied: ‘‘That gives me an idea. I want 
to give the children of the Sunday school an 
Adventtalk. I will take ‘The Blotted Copy 
Book’ for my subject. Your unexpected call 
for the fruits of their efforts may represent 
the uncertainty in regard to the time when 


Tie GENUINE *SBrown’s BRroncHiaAL TRocHES”? 
are sold only in boxes. They are wonderfully 
effictivefor Coughs and Throat Troubles. 


we shall be called upon to deliver our life 
work for the examination of the Great 
Teacher.” 

“That will be excellent. Nearly all my 
pupils will be there, and the talk will do 
others good as well as them.” 

When Sunday evening came the Rev. Gil- 
bert Kirtland found the large church was 
filled with an attentive congregation. After 
the usual ‘‘Evening Prayer” he spoke to the 
pupils of the Sunday school. 

He began his address to them by an out- 
line of his sister’s story of the copy books, of 
course omitting names. He then reminded 
them that their lives were similar to this: 
“‘God gives each a fair, new book, filled with 
clean white pages, and bids us do our best to 
follow the copies he has sent us. He urges 
us to try to keep them free from blots, and 
to endeavor each day to make an improve- 
ment on the last. 

“How do we follow Hisinstructions? Some 
days we are careful, and do our best to make 
our lives what He would have them to be. 

“At times we grow careless, and even in- 
tentionally heedless, and a blot, a whole 
page maybe of reckless mistakes occurs. 
Then we get discouraged and for days do as 
little as we can. But we may not omit any 
page, each day must be lived, be it a fair or 
afoul page in our life book. 

“‘At times in our lives we seem called upon 
to stand and deliver our work so far, and 
with kindest intentions our Beloved Teach- 
er makes us review our lives, shows us each 
blot and blemish, points out our faults and 
our failings, and then with loving tender- 
ness hands us back our books with earnest 
counsel to do better. 

“Oh! the pity of it! As we look over the 
blotted pages we wish, oh! so earnestly, we 
had not allowed sloth, desire, carelessness, 
or anything else to have led us to veglect 
the duty whose neglect at the time seemed 
so light a thing, but whose record on our 
lives has left a blemish we can never remove. 
“Tf only we could cut out and destroy the 
dreadful leaves! but no, all we can do is to 
make the rest pure and perfect. 

“But oh! the merciful tenderness of the 
All Patient One who thus gives us another, 
and another, and another chance! 

“But atsometime, noman knows when, we 
will each be called upon to give up our 
books for the final examination, the final 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Absolutely cures scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, and all diseases 


Originating in or promoted 
By impure blood. It is 
The great nerve tonic, 
Stomach regulator, and 
Strength builder, 


TO CURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


To Gain Flesh, to Sleep Well, to Know 
What Appetite and Good Digestion 
Mean, Makea Test of $tuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets 


Interesting Experiences of an Indianapolis 
Gentleman 

No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. People 
having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, and are surprised that they are not 
cured by nerve medicine and spring reme- 
dies; the real seat of the mischief is lost 
sight of; the stomach is the organ to be 
looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach 
weakness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself 
not in the stomach so much as in nearly 
every other organ: in some cases the heart 
palpitates and is irregular; in others the 
kidneys are affected; in others the bowels 
are constipated,with headaches; still others 
are troubled with loss of flesh and appetite, 
with accumulation of -gas, sour risings, and 
heartburn. i 

Mr. A W. Sharper, of No. 61 Prospect 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: 
‘‘A motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
write these few lines regarding the new and 
valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I have been a sufferer from nervous 
dyspepsia for the last four years; have used 
various patent medicines and other reme- 
dies without any favorable result. They 
sometimes gave temporary relief until the 
effects of the medicine wore off. I at- 
tributed this to my sedentary habits, being 
a bookkeeper with little physical exercise, 
but I am glad to state that the tablets have 
overcome all these obstacles, for I] have 
gained in flesh, sleep better, and am better 
in every way. The above is written not 
for notoriety, but is based on actual fact.” 

Respectfully yours, 
A, W. SHARPER, 
61 Prospect st., Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancer of the stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and ap- 
petite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heartburn, 
constipation, and headache. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 


‘| diseases, by addressing Stuart Co., Mar- 


shall, Mich. 
All druggists sell full-sized packages at 


50 cents. 
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jugdment. My young friends, with all the 
earnestness. [| can command, with all the 
fervor my sacred office entittles me to use, 
I beg of you, in the name of the dear Lord, 
we are all trying to serve—to make each 
day’s deeds such that when the Master call- 
eth for thee, to appear before Him with 
your life books in your hands, you may come 
bravely, com2 hopefully, knowing that 
‘though there be hlots,’ though there be 
errors, you have so endeavored to follow 
your Great Copy, that in spite of ail failure 
you have reached that measure of Grace 
which shall enable Him to say ‘Well down, 
good and faithful servant.’ ” 

The speaker paused and a solemn hush 
followed. Many a mind was busy with the 
review of lives whose pages were not all 
fair, many hearts were sore at the memory of 
neglected opportunities, but the souls of the 
listeners had been awakened and strength- 
ened, and many a life was purer, and 
sweeter, and stronger braver in its own 
achievements and more helpful to others, 
tor the timely talk on ‘“‘The Blotted Copy 
Book.” 


The Whispering Footprints 
A ae oh-h, Eddy, where are you”? 


‘Here, mother,” came a shrill little voice 
from the backyard. 

‘Come here, Eddy; I want’ you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

Then the back door opened, and Mrs. 
Taylor heard the soft thud of bare feet along 
the passage. But when Eddy entered the 
sitting-room, and stood by mother’s sewing 
table, she only said, ‘‘Why, Eddy, what’s the 
matter’’? 

Now there were no cuts or bumps or 
bruises about the little boy. Why should 
the mother think anything was the matter? 
Because his brown eyes, which generally 
looked right up at you, like two little birds 
flying out of a cage, now had an uneasy look; 
neither here nor there, but away. 

“Nothine’s the matter,” said Eddy, look- 
ing out of the window; ‘‘What did you call 
me for, mother’’? 

She had wanted him to run down to the 
village post-office to mail a letter, but the 
letter was forgotten now. Mother was silent 
for a few minutes; then seeing something 
between the table and the door, she spoke: 

“T am sorry my little boy has disobeyed 
me about going to the apple bin without 
leave.” Eddy gave a little start. ‘‘The 
reason God put me here as your mother, 
Eddy, is because He thinks I know better 
what you ought to do, and not to do, than 
you do yourself.” 

Eddy did not answer. He was asking 
himself how mothers knew everything a 
fellow did. 

“Tam specially sorry that you should dis- 
obey me by sneaking through the coal room 
window,” said Mrs. Taylor. ‘‘I would much 
rather have you say, ‘I won’t mind you, 
and go in before my eyes, than go in by 
telling a lie.” 

“Why, mother, I didn’t say—” began 
Eddy, glad of a chance to defend himself. 
‘Do you think you talk only with your 
lips”? interrupted his mother. ‘‘What do 
you suppose has whispered to me that you 
have been in the apple cellar, and that you 
went through the coal room’? 
“T can’t imagine,” said Eddy, honestly. 
_ “Look behind you.” 
The little boy turned, and there, between 


him and the door, were five coal dusty 
footprints on the white matting! Mother 
could not help smiling at the look of surprise 
and dismay on the little face, but it wasa 
rather mournful smile. 

“Do you think we can ever do wrong, 
and not leave the marks of it somewhere’’? 
she asked. ‘‘And, oh! my little boy, the 
marks ‘that sin leaves are on your heart, 
which ought to be clean and white for God's 
eyes, instead of being all tracked over by 
wrone doing.” 

‘““Won’t they come out”? asked Eddy. He 
meant the footprints on the matting, out his 
mother was thinking ahout those other 
marks, when she said, ‘‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. You must 
ask Him to forgive you, Eddy, and to take 
away your guilt, and make you hate sin, 
which leaves such ugly footprints on your 
little life.” 

And then for a punishment, and for a re- 
minder, mother kept the footprints on the 
sitting-room floor that whole day, so that 
Eddy might see them and remember how 
every wrong deed left dark stains on his 
little heart.— Elizabeth P. Allen, in Hachange. 


From New York :—I enjoy your distinct words 
on Catholic truth. Many Church people seem 
to beafraid to tell truths. Please say truths in 
simple, detnite words as you do, moreand more. 


COFFEE DRUNKARDS 


Coffee drunkenness is one of the latest 
dangers which doctors abroad are raising 
their voices against. Dr. Mendel, of Berlin, 
has published a clinical study, which is the 
most thorough yet made, as he had a com- 
munity of coffee drinkers under his con- 
stant observation, the working women in and 
about Essen. He found many of these 
women consumed over a pound of coffee a 
week. The leading symptoms of the ills 
that aifflcted them were profound depres- 
sion of spirits and frequent headaches, with 
insomnia. A strong dose of coffee would 
relieve them for a time, then the ailment 
would return. The muscles became weak 
and trembling, and the hands trembled 
when at rest. The victims suffered so 
seriously they dared not abandon the drink- 
ing of coffee for fear of death. 

These symptoms appear in thousands of 
people in a less degree, simply because 
they use a less amount of the drug, but 
steady use day by day gradually piles up 
a very serious account which must be settled 
with the nervous system. Various disorders 
appear as a result of daily interference 
with the digestion and proper action of the 
nerves, paralysis, apoplexy, heart failure, 
and other complications equally serious. 
To live plainly on pure food, is the secret 
of health and success in life. Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee comes like a blessing to 
man or woman who is suffering from the 
coffee habit and yet dislikes to breakfast 
without coffee. Postum has the color and 
taste of coffee. When boiled full 15 min- 
utes after the boiling point is reached, and 
being made from the cereals by scientific 
processes, it furnishes the elements needed 
to rebuild the gray matter in the nerve cen- 
tres, where imported coffee tend toward 
their destruction. 

Substitutors drug their concoctions to 
give them a coffee flavor. Genuine pack- 
ages of Postum have red seals and the 
words, ‘‘It makes red blood,” thereon, 
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OFFER 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each separ- 
ately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


THOULAVIN GCA LO tenis claro a stoiaclqatefelsicratels cicicleve'eholeteitie 87 7 
North American Review: 0.0 vscuve snes cssscceane 6 25 
TH OVMOVUIA renten siloien ice terdoncelsinee eeisinssicistenis erase siee 475 
PNG: COBGUL Yiecenicalnsnicart s sina cee rae meee Oia yp clekih 6 5 75 
TDG CANG AIM AUOUN a jersey aves nsuiie ome ne cae nice nurs 5 50 
FL SXPOT SAW CEKLY rs «cee ccsictteniotsi nla the desires selclcla 5 50 
Harper’s Bazaar........ PaO Aetak wricoistecelareis th saiecntn ce 5 50 
Atisntic ) Monthy fern cacecs cpiacnelcevelewdine asics etinis 5 25 
Harper's MOntal ys can cis aust setvcienie ss iauia cu terne kets 5 20 
SO INICB OLAS ue asdteeiiesweieibinste sie abe’ g dclvce Tinie aroies'sice 475 
Scrihner’s Magazine wana se dsectsive tite ce cece rietesen 475 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 4 50 
New England Magazine =... ...c.- 20s vens sevens 4 50 
The Review of Reviews ive ccecccscsswuusapences 4 25 
Good Housekeeping: hsciccvewia vse cinpatctas news asiass alele 3°75 
Harpers Round) Pabletoecces sexe amrcias ocdencevs ccs 3 75 
English Illustrated Magazine.......... 2... .000% 3 29 
THe COSMIB BONDE coussapeicenvice cosh ckcses cdevicnee 3 00 
WIAD Y HOOK sae mere ase wate asieistalecciaielslelael cielsivtenievaleiete s'erelare 3 00 
ODUUGAPAGU cars cutccsceet cseansssincns ride espace 2 90 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. 
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and poor 
washing 
powders 
—the 
women 
who don't 
—_ use 
Pearline have a troublesome 
time. If they want to make 
sure of perfect safety, they 
have to take the hard work ; 
if they try to make the work 
easier, then they have to take 
the risk of harm. Now, how 
much better it is to get rid of 
the hard work and the risk, 
both together, by the use of 
Pearline! Every question as 
to the safety, the effectiveness, 
or the economy of Pearline 
has been settled by millions. 512 
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1 from Chicago. 


SANITARIUM, Luxurious 


Accommodations. 
KENOSHA, For illustrated book address 
WIS. N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 


Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4 


“The Alma,’ Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


Trial Package Free! 

If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, eyen some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 


ALL KINDS! FOR ALL PUR: 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS --- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG WORKS.- - CHICAGO. 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
Combined, bound in Irench Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ON& NEw 
SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


THE HYMNAL 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa 
per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance 


Lf other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 
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Ilints to the Housekeeper 


To make a good squash pie: Get a medium- 
sized winter squash; cut it in pieces, remove the 
seeds and the spongy portions of the inside. 
Peel the pieces clear of the thick rind; then put 
them in a steamer and cook the squash till it is 
perfectly tender. Then let it drain for a few 
moments. Afteritis as dry as it is possible to 
get it, press the squash through a colander with 
a potato masher. To a pint anda half of the 
squash pulp add the yolks of three fresh eggs, a 
half a cup of molasses, and a little more than a 
halfa cup of sugar, a saltspoonful each of cinna- 


Pmon, ginger, and ground mace, and a halfa salt- 


spoonful of allspice, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and a saltspoonful of salt. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs a little before putting them in. 
Stir all these ingredients thoroughly, then add 
a cup anda half of rich milk. Linea deep pie 
tin with a rich crust; stand it in the oven, then 
fill it with the squash mixture and bake it in a 
moderate oven until the edges of the crust are a 
light brown, and the pie is a rich golden brown 
all over the top. 

Fruits are more appetizing, and, perhaps, 
more easily digested, if taken in the early part 
of the day—whether or not before the breakfast 
must be determined by the eater. 


Grapes, oranges, and shaddocks may be served 
before the cereal. Baked apples, peaches, baked 
bananas, figs, dates, prunes, or stewed fruits 
should be served at the close of the breakfast. 

Raisins,sultanas, dried figs, and prunes should 
be soaked thoroughly, so that they may take up 
the same amount of water with which they have 
parted in the process of drying, and should then 
be heated just enough to soften the skins. 

The sub-acid fruits, such as apples, figs, dates, 
peaches, persimmons, pears, prunes, and apri- 
cots, are, perhaps, the best of the winter fruits, 
and may be used to good advantage with ani- 
mal foods. 

Acid fruits must at all times be used most 
sparingly, especially by persons inclined to 
rheumatic troubles. The continued use of an 
orange or shaddock before breakfast will dimin- 
ish the power of stomach digestion, for which 
reason they should be served with cereals, or 
such foods as require only intestinal digestion. 

The papaw and pineapple belong to a class 
alone. They contain a vegetable pepsin, which 
assists in the digestion of the nitrogenous prin- 
ciples. These fruits, then, may be served with 
meats, and will aid in their digestion; when 
served with bread and butter they do not form 
so good adiet. They are more digestible raw 
than cooked, as the heat destroys the activity 
of the ferments. 

Apples, as a rule, are more easily digested 
cooked than raw, although raw apples are more 
palatable. 

Delicious sandwiches for luncheons may be 
made as follows: Take some cold boiled ham 
and chop it in a chopping bowl so fine that it is 
like a paste. Add to it'a little chow-chow and 
enough of the dressing of the chop-chow to 
moisten it, and chop it again and mix it smooth. 
Cut home-made bread in slices as thin as a 
wafer, spread them with a very little sweet 
butter; then, with a broad, thick knife, spread 
the ham paste on one slice and cover with an- 
other. Keep them ina damp napkin and put 
them in a cool place, and keep them till ready to 
serve. Make chicken sandwiches by chopping 
the chicken fine, miking it with cream and a 
very little grated onion. Season well with pep= 
per and salt, and spread the chicken paste on 
the bread the same as the ham. 


The fashion of adding sugar to fruits should 
be avoided, as they have already been endowed 
with a sufficient amount of sugar, and as all the 
starch and cereals are converted into sugar, any 
further amount would be stored in the system, 
to its detriment. If our bilious friends would 
throw aside their liver pills, and with them, 
sugar, they might be free from much discomfort. 
—Mrs. 8S. T. Rormr, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
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Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
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The Living Church MEMORIAL 
C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. TABLETS and 


~ CARMINE.ST., Monuments 


New.-YORK. Hand-Book by Mail Free. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
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raise SPAULDING & CO.,. 
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Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mar matter. 
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Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
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Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F' st., N. W. 
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The Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


N Jan. 20th will be held the sixth nation- 
al conference of Church Clubs. The 
place of meeting this year is in St. Paul’s 
church, Cincinnati, and the sessions. will be 
opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The topics of the addresses are as 
follows: ‘‘Christian Fellowship in Aggres- 
sive Work,” by Mr. Geo. K. Bartholomew, 
of Cincinnati; ‘‘Necessary Changes in the 
Divorce Laws of the Church,” by Mr. Fran- 
cis A. Lewis, of Philadelphia; ‘‘The Inade- 
quate Pecuniary Support Rendered to the 
Church,” by Mr. Geo. McReynolds, of Chi- 
cago. Invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested to attend the conference. 
Sees 
N a recent number of The Church Times, 
mention is made of two instances of gen- 
erous liberality on the part of individuals to 
the Church. The first of these was the erec- 
tion of St. Peter’s church, Bentley, by the 
late Mr. C. E. S. Cooke, of St. Catherine’s, 
Doneaster, at the cost of about $50,000. 
The Archbishop of York, at the consecra- 
tion of the church, referred in his sermon 
to this fact, saying that there was special 
interest in the reflection that that church 
was the gift of one single Christian man 
who, although he might have expended his 
wealth in ministering to his own pleasures, 
chose to make so noble an offering to Al- 
mighty God and to give that building to be 
consecrated to His service for all time to 
come. The other instance was at South- 
ampton where, a year ago, the Rev. Basil 
Cobbett, curate of Northam, started a mis- 
sion service in a hired hall, with an attend- 
ance of about fifteen people. The work 
grew so rapidly that it was decided to build 
a church, and an appeal was made for the 
necessary funds. But when a small amount 
had been obtained, a Mr. Andrew Barlow 
offered to bear the cost of the mission 
church and the site himself. Another 
friend generously gave the organ. The 
new mission church was recently dedicated 
by the Bishop of Southampton, and various 
arrangements have been made for a work 
which has the prospect of great usefulness. 
Such eases of practical love for the Church, 
and confidence in her future, are very cheer- 
ing and worthy of imitation. They are not 
without counterparts in this country, but 
there is room for much more of this kind of 
Christian liberality. Above ail, there is 
reason to believe that it is only through the 
munificence of individuals that churches can 
ever be provided for the poor or permanent 
work established in the destitute quarters 
of our great cities. ‘ 
ee ee 
IR WALTER BESANT takes an encour- 
aging view of the future of the Anglican 
Chureh. Writing in The Queen, he says: 
‘Some good people have been expostulating 
with me about my forecast of the Church of 
England. It is very difficult to make people 
understand facts. Let us put it in another 
way. The strength of the Church of Rome 
has always lain chiefly in the Latin races. 
At the present moment the Latin races of 
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Europe number about 75,000,000, of whom 
practically all are Catholics. The English- 
speaking races number 120,000,000, out of 
whom we must take 15,000,000 as Catholics. 
There are, consequently, more than 100,000,- 
000 Protestants of all kinds who speak our 
mother tongue. At the present rate of 
progress, in fifty years there will be 200,000,- 
000 of English-speaking people, of whom per- 
haps 30,000,000 will be Catholics. There 
will be no great increase in the Latin races 
of Europe. Now, at present, the better edu- 
cated, the more wealthy, the more desir- 
able people seem for the most part to be be- 
coming Anglicans, and the Primate of the 
Anglican Church is acknowledged to be the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Therefore, look- 
ing ahead for a hundred years, | see some 
reason to believe—from my own point of 
view, to hope—that in the year 1996 the 
head of the dominant Christian Church will 
not be he of Rome, but he of Canterbury 
nee, ee 
HE Church Congress is to meet in Ne 
Orleans, on Saturday, April 16th, 1898, 
its sessions to be continued on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, of the succeeding 
week. The topics to be discussed are: 1. 
The Motive and the Method of Foreign 
Missions; 2. The Moral Attitude of Corpora- 
tions; 38. American Institutions and the 
Political ‘‘Machine”’; 4. The Teaching of 
Christ and the Development of Doctrine; 5, 
Protestantism and Catholicism of the Anegli- 
can Communion; 6. The Poet as Prophet; 
7. The Efficacy of Prayer. Among those 
who are expected to read and speak on 
the topics are the following clergymen: Dr. 
Huntington, Dr. Greer, Rev. Hudson Stuck, 
Dr. Angell, Dr. Donald, Dr. Babcock, 
Bishop Kinsolving, Dr. McConnell, Bishop 
Randolph, Dr. McKim, Dr. Baker, Rev. 
John Mitchell Page, Dr. Cornelius B. Smith, 
Rev. William N. Guthrie, Dr. Hazard, Rev. 
George C. Foley, Dr. Holland, Rev. Joseph 
Hutcheson, Bishop Capers, Rev. A. W. 
Knight, Dr. Powers, and Dr. Blanchard. 
The list of writers and speakers will prob- 
ably be completed within a few weeks. 
— 
REMARKABLE attack was made a few 
weeks ago upon the Bishop of St Asaph 
on the ground of the abuse of his patronage 
by the appointment of men, only a short 
time in Holy Orders. to important benefices 
over the heads of tho-e who had done long 
and faithful service, and that regard had 
not been had to the necessity of a knowl- 
edge of the Welsh language on the part of 
those appointed oyer Welsh-speaking peo- 
ple. The Bishop was absent from home in 
ill-health when anonymous letters began 
appear in the newspapers charging him 
with these and similar abuses, and hinting 
at dismal consequences. A memorial was 
gotten up to the same effect which was sent 
to the Bishop on his return. It wassigned by 
about seventy of his clergy. The Bishop im- 
mediately summoned all his clergy to meet 
him that the matter might be threshed out 
frankly, face to face. It is characteristic of 
the English ecclesiastical dignitary of this 
generation that in a case like this he does not 


fall back on his dignity, or content himself 
with upbraiding his opponents for disloyal- 
ty or want of due respect, but ignoring such 
refuges, he answers back, “‘strikes out from 
the shoulder,” as it were, and gives the 
other side ample opportunity for rejoinder. 
Nothing could be more manly, courageous, 
and straightforward than the Bishop’s invi- 
tation to a frank and free discussion of the 
points at issue. Nevertheless, the memor- 
alists declined to attend, betraying at once 
a lack of confidence in their cause. The 
meeting, however, took place, and the Bish- 
op, not by way of defending himself, for he 
said he had done nothing in these matters 
which needed defence, but in the interest 
of truth and good understanding, madesuch 
a full, elear, and convincing statement, 
that the wonder is that it was possible for 
any such body of men to put their hands to 
such baseless charges. At any rate, the 
Bishop’s statements were so exact and spe- 
cific that it would seem out of the question 
to make any reply except by attacking his 
veracity. It is difficult to account for the 
motives which prompted an agitation at 
once so acrimonious aud, apparently, so 
baseless. 
oe 
CCORDING to a correspondent of the 
London Times, there is at Paisley a 
Baptist cathedral, with a surpliced choir of 
both sexes. In a Glasgow Congregational 
church a liturgy is used, with choral re- 
sponses, including the Ten Commandments 
and the chanted Psalms; the lessons are 
read from a lecturn; daily services are held, 
and over the altar or Communion Table 
stands a large gilt cross. English Noncon- 
formity has not yet gone so far, ‘“‘but it is 
feeling its way.” 
eS, Spe 

HERE seems to be a movement on foot to 

set up a bishop at Rome invested with 
Anglican Orders. The candidate is Count 
Campello who some time ago separatedhim- 
self from the Roman Communion. The 
Bishop of Gibraltar has issued a pastoral 
letter in which he speaks of the Italians and 
Spaniards as proud races, who resent the in- 
trusion of foreigners, and he adds that the 
cause of reform is hindered rather than 
helped by such intrusion and by English 
gold. We presume it is useless to protest 
against these movements. Notwithstand- 
ing certain experiences we have had, it 
seems to be decreed that such experiments 
will be made. Little schisms will be set on 
foot here and there, appealing for aid and 
protection to the Anglican mother whom 
they so poorly represent, alien to the tem- 
per and spirit of the people among whom 
they exist, putting back the cause of Chris- 
tian unity, and producing as a warrant for 
their existence no appreciable improvement 
in morality or spirituality among their ad- 
herents. As a matter of right it may be 
said that Anglicans have as much justifica- 
tion in setting up a Bishop of Rome as Ro- 
mans have for establishing a hierarchy in 
England. Such aconsideration might cover 
the ground, if there were nothing else to be 
taken into account but the vindication of a 
right and the exercise of the Lew talionis. 
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The Church Abroad 


The late Canon Churton’s interest in the pros- 
perity of Church educational institutions in the 
United States received conspicuous recognition 
three years ago, when Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, conferred upon him the degree, Divinita- 
tis Docto. The revered and beloved canon, 
through his conversation and writings during 
the past decade, has bound the American Church 
more and more closely, by the ties of history and 
affection, to the Mother Church of England. 


The Mitre, a new Australian Church paper of 
excellent tone, states that the Bishop of Bris- 
bane has received anonymously £2.500 for his 
cathedral fund. The same paper says: ‘After 
an absence of eighteen months, the Bishop of 
Rockhampton arrived in Sydney by the ‘Oru- 
ba’ last week, and on Saturday left for Rock- 
hampton by the ‘Tyrian.’ During his visit to Eng- 
land he has obtained eight clergymen and £6,000 
for his diocese. The Bishop thinks that there 
is an improvement in the spiritual life of Eng- 
land, both among those associated with the Na- 
tional Church and others; that in relation to 
the Church of Rome, Anglicans are, since the 
late Bull of the Pope, further away than ever; 
and that the Church of England is far more 
closely in sympathy with the workingmen at 
home than she was ten years ago.”’ 


Canada 


At Trinity College school, Port Hope, Ont., 
on the last night of the term, before the boys 
went away for the Christmas holidays, the 
school choir sang a number of the old English 
Christmas carols, following a custom which ex- 
ists in more than one of the great English pub- 
lic schools. The school choir on this occasion 
did themselves and Mr. Coombs, the choir- 
master, great credit. The treble voices rang 
out clear and distinct, and in the unaccom- 
panied carols the time and shading were excel- 
lent, while the pitch was accurately kept 
throughout. A number of friends from the 
town were present, and all expressed a hope 
that it would become an annual event. The 
most popular of these songs seemed to be the 
old favorite, ‘“Good King Wenceslaus,” ‘‘The 
Cradle-song of the Blessed Virgin,” ‘“‘The First 
Nowell,’’ and the Christmas Day carol, ‘‘All this 
night bright angels sing.’ The annual choir 
supper followed. Songs and choruses from both 
masters and boys made the evening pass very 
pleasantly. 


Christmas was as usual the occasion of many 
charitable deeds on the part of the congrega- 
tions of the city churches in Toronto. The 
Sunday school of St. Peter’s church gave away 
100 dinners to the poor in different parts of the 
city. The ladies of the congregation have sent, 
during the year, 30 bales of gifts to the North- 
west missions. The chaplain to the hospital 
and the jail, Toronto, in his report recently is- 
sued, mentions the great help the St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood have been in his work during the 
year. The members have maintained an aver- 
age attendance of 12 at the hospital and six at 
the jail. Over 30 per cent. of both patients and 
prisoners belong to the Church of England, 
The funeral of the Rev. John Gough Brick, for- 
merly missionary at Peace River, Northwest 
Territory, who died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, Dec. 13th, took place in Toronto, 
from his daughter’s residence. Canon McNab, 
of Toronto, while engaged in parochial and mis- 
sion work in England during the past year, has 
been working in the interest of St. Alban‘s ca- 
thedral, Toronto, as much as possible, which 
object, indeed, was the principal reason of his 
visit to England. The canon missioner has al- 
ready collected quite a sum towards the funds 
of St. Alban’s. 


About $18,000 has been subscribed during the 
past year for the Western University, diocese of 
Huron, in the city of London. A bequest of 
$1.000 has been given to the Bishop of Huron in 
trust for the university. Of the money collect- 
ed, $10,000 is to go to the en2owment fund. The 
new Trinity church at Mitchell, is a handsome 
building, and was opened by the Bishop Dec, 
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2th. An interesting feature at the largely at- 
tended missionary meeting in All Saints’ chap- 
el, London, before Christmas, was the bringing 
of gifts by all the Sunday school children, 
to besent to the Indian children at Muncey. (iIt 
is expected that the work going on in improving 
the interior of St. George's church, Guelph, 
will be finished by Easter. 

The Bishop of Ottawa held an ordination in 
Ottawa, on the 19th, at which four candidates 
were ordained to the priesthood. The Bishop 
held a Confirmation at St. Peter’s, South Moun- 
tain, and confirmed one candidate in a house 
in the same parish, who was unable to be pres- 
ent in the church on account of illness. 

A new chancel has just been added to St. 
Mark’s church, Barriefield, and the interior 
has been thoroughly renovated. The church, 
which is in the diocese of Ontario, was re- 
opened on the 19th; Archbishop Lewis taking 
part in one of the services. The church at 
Nelson has also been re-opened, after being 
closed for improvements. The special preacher 
on the occasion was Rural Dean Fennell. 


The Bishop of Quebec has addressed a circu- 
lar Jetter to a number of leading Churchmen in 
his diocese, appealing for aid to sustain a second 
clergyman and two school teachers on the Lab- 
rador coast. A reception in aid of this work 
was arranged to be held in the Church Hall, 
Quebec, Jan. 18th. The Labrador mission em- 
braces 435 miles of coast, instead of 285 as form- 
erly, and the extension costs about $1,550 a year. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society of Trinity church, Que- 
bec, has lately presented the rector with a solid 
silver Communion service. The outside of the 
church at Georgeville has been recently painted. 


The Bishop of Nova Scotia has lately finished 
a Confirmation tour through the Annapolis val- 
ley. A series of Sunday afternoon meetings for 
men only, has been commenced in St. Paul’s 
mission hall, Halifax. The day of intercession 
for missions, Dec. 5th, was observed in all the 
city churches in Halifax. The Bishop gave a 
very interesting address at one service. The 
new St. Paul's church, Boylston, diocese of 
Nova Scotia, has been opened. The old church 
was burned down last March. Tne new one is 
a neat building costing $2,000 Only a small 
debt remains on it, but an organ, bell, and chan- 
cel carpet are needed. Meetings are to be held 
in the diocese of Nova Scotia on behalf of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, from Feb. 13th-26th; a deputation for the 
purpose will come from England. A very fine 
memorial tablet in brass was recently unveiled 
in St. John's church, St. John, in memory of the 
wifeof the late rector, Mrs. Octavia Armstrong. 


A cablegram from London, England, Jan. 6th, 
brings the news that Archbishop Machray, of 
Rupert’s Land, and Primate of all Canada, is 
again far from well. He was taken seriously ill 
at the time of the Lambeth Conference, but 
there was since some improvement. Now, how- 
ever, there has been a relapse, and grave anxie- 
ty is expressed on his account. 


The Bishop of Montrea) held an ordination in 
the cathedral, Montreal, on the 19th, when one 
was ordained to the diaconate and four to the 
priesthood. A solemn Je Dewm was sung at the 
choral Celebration on the first Sunday in the 
New Year, in the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Montreal, as an act of thanks iving for 
the past year’s blessings, and to ask God’s ben- 
ediction on the new. A special service for the 
opening of the year was. held at St. George’s 
church on New Year’s Eve, beginning at11P.M., 
and closing at midnight. Dean Carmichael and 
a number of the city clergy gave addresses. The 
rector and church wardens of St. Thomas’ 
church, have taken an important step in opening 
the church daily for private prayer and medita- 
tion. A special service was held Dec. 28th, in 
the chapel of St. Stephen's church, under ‘the 
auspices of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, to 
which allmen were invited. Severalof the city 
clergy made addresses. A service of song was 
held in St. George’s church, Dec. 28th, when 
Christmas carols and musicsuitable to the festi- 
val were rendered by the choir. The new 
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church at Beauharnois was formally opened by 
the Bishop the Saturday before Christmas. 
The corner-stone was laid by Dr. Seward Webb, 
vice-president of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad, who gave the land upon 
which the church is built. and $500 towa~ds the 
building fund. Archdeacon Mills, of Montreal, 
preached the dedication sermon. The 39th an- 
nual session of the Synod of the diocese of Mon- 
treal, commences Jan. 18th, with Holy Com- 
munion in Christ church cathedral One of the 
matters to ec me before the synod is the organ- 
ization of adeaconess home in Montreal, for "the 
training and maintenance of women to be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, to minister in the parish 
es in the diocese requiring their services.” 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At the annual meeting of the New 
York Kindergarten Association, Jan, 10th, Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie presided, and Bishop Potter 
delivered an address. 

The New York local council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew held a Quiet Hour at St. 
James’ church, Jan. 4th, and discussed the 
question, ‘‘Is the Brotherhood life helped by 
corporate Communion”’? , 

At the parish house of the church of the As- 
cension, the Rev. Percy S. Grant, rector, a 
meeting was held Thursday, Jan. 6th, in the in- 
terest of domestic missions. Bishop Potter 
presided and made an address. 


At the church of St. John the Evangelist, a 
series of stained glass windows is being placed 
in St. John’s Hall, of the parish house, from 
the works of Geissler, as a gift of the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. De Costa, and others. 


Bishop Whitaker, of Pennsylvania, addressed 
a union meeting in the Fourth Presbyterian place 
of worship on Jan. 10th. The meeting was held in 
the interest of foreign missions, and the board 
of each denomination was represented. 


At the annual holiday dinner, Jan. 3rd, of the 
Amherst chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi col- 
lege fraternity, at its club house in this city, 
the Rev.’ Joseph N. Blanchard, D.D., of St. 
James’ church, Philadelphia, presided. 


The trustees of the Babies’ Shelter of the 
church of the Holy Communion have just held 
their annual meeting. The expenses for the 
year have been met, with @ balance in hand. 
About 25 children were cared for during the 
year. 

Bishop Potter spoke at a dinner given on the 
evening of Jan. 8th, at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria, by the Ohio Society of this city, in honor 
of its former president, Mr. William L. Strong. 
on the occasion of his retirement from office, as 
last mayor of old New York. 

At Columbia University, Dean Amringe has 
issued a strongly worded appeal to wealthy 
alumni to erect anew building for the college 
proper. He points out that, though the profes- 
sional schools are well housed. the college men 
must attend lectures ina dreary building, once 
the residence of the superintendent of the 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. 


Mrs. James C. Ayer, widow of the late Dr. 
James C. Ayer, renowned for his patent medi- 
cines, died suddenly Jan. 3rd. She was a mem- 
ber of St. Thomas’ church, and was generous in 
private and public charities, especially caring 
for the Ayer Home, which she founded in Low- 
ell, Mass., and which annually provides for 
three or four hundred children. 


A meeting of the Alumnz Association of St. 
Mary’s school was held on theafternoon of Jan. 
4th. A programme of readings wascarried out, 
on ‘The place of the drama in the evolution of 
literature,’ ‘‘The Spanish drama,*’ as treated 
by G. H. Lewis; ‘Dramas of Calderon in Eng- 
lish verse,’ by D. F. MacCarthy, and the ‘‘Es- 
say on life and genius of Calderon,’ by R. C. 
French. The themes were discussed. 

Mr. Alfred M. Collett, of the University of 


Oxford, began on Jan. 4th, at the Church Club. 
a course of lectures on Westminster Abbey and 
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the Cathedrals of England, under the auspices of 
the Associates of the Sisters of the Order of St. 
Mary. Mr. Collett has lately returned from a 
visit to England, and has brought with him a 
number of new slides. Among the topics 
treated in the lectures during the month will 
be, ‘‘Old and New St. Paul’s,” “York,” “Litch- 
field’’ and ‘‘Winchester.”’ 


At Barnard college, the new Fiske hall is 
nearing completion, and the buildings ‘will all 
be finished before the autumn term begins. The 
offices and corridors are now being decorated, 
but the class rooms are in such constant use, 
that decoration of them will be necessarily 
postponed till the summer vacation. Prof Mac 
Dowell, who holds the chair of music at Colum- 
bia University gave a recital on Jan. 10th, under 
the auspices of the senior class, probably the 
only recital he will give in New York this 
winter. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., rector, some $13,353.30 
was contributed during the past year through 
the various charitable societies. At choral 
Evensong on Sunday, Jan. 9th, the vested choir 
rendered the cantata, ‘‘The Crusaders.” At 
the mission chapel of the parish a new organ- 
ization has been established, known as the 
Sisters of Bethany, composed of communicants. 
The objects are partly devotional and partly 
Church work for children and the sick and poor. 
The Sisterhood of Personal Service, composed 
of ladies of the parish church, actively aids in 
the work among the poor, under the direction of 
the parish visitor, Miss Russell. 


The New York alumni of St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., held their annual meeting on 
the evening of Jan. 5th, at the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, There was a large and re- 
presentative atcendance. The first part of the 
evening was given over to speeches. The Rev. 
Edward M. Parker spoke of “St Paul’s Past 
and Present,’ Mr. Malcom Kenneth Gordon, 
discussed ‘St. Paul and Athletics,” and Mr. 
Owen Wister, the author, told of «The place of 
the school in literature.”. Later, a supper 
ended the pleasant evening. Among those in 
attendance were Bishop Niles, of New Hamp- 
shire, President Geo. Williamson Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., of Trinéty College, and others of prom- 
inence. 

MouveGaNn.—The little church here has just 
had presented to it a beautiful altar cross and 
two altar vases. The church is under care of 
the Rey. Gouverneur Cruger, of Montrose, 
with lay services. 

‘Mr. Kisco.—Bishop Petter made a visitation 
of St. Mark’s church, and administered Con- 
firmation, Jan. 9th. 

‘PouUGHKEEPSIE.—Friends of the late Ven. 
Archdeacon Ziegenfuss, D.D., have purchased 


his library of 7,000 volumes, and presented it to 


his former parish, Christ church, as amemorial. 
Several memorial windows have lately been 
placed in the church. 


MippLerown.—The choir of Grace church, 
numbering 30 voices, under the direction of Mr. 
Harvey Wickham, rendered Dudley Buck’s can- 
tata, “The Song of the Night,” on New Year’s 
Eve. 

Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PaMADELPHTA.—There was a large attendance 
on Thursday evening, 6th inst.,in the lecture 
room of the Church House, to hear a lecture de- 
livered under the auspices of the Church Club, 
by the Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris, on the 
subject, ‘New Testament Criticism in the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ 

The 82nd anniversary of the Sunday schools 
of old St. Paul's church, the Rev. Wm. Mc- 
Garvey, rector, was celebrated on Sunday af- 
ternoon, 2nd inst. A unique feature was the 
special carol singing, after which an address on 
“Christ’s presence among the people in the Holy 
Eucharist,”? was delivered by the Rev. A. P. 
Curtis, C.S.S.S., who also gave special prizes to 
the children. These schools are the oldest ir 
the city. 


Che Diving Church 


On Sunday, 2nd inst., the Rev. George Rogers 
assumed charge of St. George’s church, West 
End, from which the Rev. F. P. Clark had re- 
signed in October, owing to ill-health. There 
was a large congregation at the morning seryv- 
ice to greet the new incumbent who, in a special 
sermon, spoke of the relationship that should 
exist between pastor and people in order to 
make the work of the parish successful. The 
Rev. Mr. Rogers was in charge, for a year, of 
the church of the Transfiguration,after the Rev. 
Dr. Sydney Corbett resigned therefrom, and 
until the present rector was instituted. St. 
George’s church has had a varied experience 
during the past five years, but bids fair now to 
become a successful parish in its rapidly devel. 
oping neighborhood. 


What might have been a disastrous fire oc- 
curred at St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women, 
1315 and 1317 Pine street, on Friday evening, 
7th inst. Smoke was first seen issuing from the 
store room in the attic of No. 1317, where the 
fire originated from some unknown cause. When 
it became known that the building was on fire, 
confusion reigned among the inmates, many of 
whom are very old and feeble, and it was with 
difficulty that they could be quieted. The flames 
were speedily extinguished, although they had 
eaten their way through the roof which at one 
time was blazing vigorously. It will cost about 
$700 to repair the damage done. This Home has 
been in existence for many years; it now has 
18 inmates, and is supported and maintained by 
St. Luke’s church, the Rev. L. Bradley, rector. 


With the morning service at Holy Trinity 
church, on Sunday, 2nd inst., the new organ, 
built at a cost of $15,000, was used for the first 
time; and the choir, which heretofore sang in 
the organ ioft, was brought down stairs and 
sang in the chancel, occupying the stalls recent- 
ly erected. The organ is a superb instrument 
of exquisite tone, and has electric action; when 
it is connected by electricity with the old or- 
gan, as will eventually be done, Holy Trinity 
will have the largest pipe organ in the city. 
The composition of the choir has been matcrial- 
ly changed; Mr. Edward P. Halsey is now or- 
ganist, and Charles A. Braun, late of Oxford, 
Eng., occupies the position of choirmaster. The 
choir,“now surpliced, is augmented by Miss 
Adelaide Lane as soprano, and A. S. Sauter, 
late of the church of the Redeemer, as tenor. 
There are over 25 voices in the choir. 


The annual meeting of the contributors to the 
Episcopal hospital was held on the 4th inst., at 
the Church House. The 46th annual report 
states, that from Jan. 1, 1893 to Jan. 1, 1898, the 
average yearly income from all sources, except 
legacies, has been in round numbers, $97,500; 
the average yearly expenditures, including or- 
dinary repairs only, but no improvements, have 
been $112,000, an annual deficit for current ex- 
penses of $14,500, or a total of $72,500, which is 
due to a decreasing income. ‘A considerable 
amount has been received in legacies, and upon 
some of this, when the sum bequeathed was 
not restricted, the board has been compelled un- 
willingly to intrench. The new plumbing in the 
men’s building, and the alterations in the ad- 
ministration building have been completed. 
There is great need of a nurse’s home, to cost 
about $10,000; a filtering plant, about the same 
amount, and a substantial railing, to cost about 
$8,000. During the year, 2,612 patients were 
admitted; at the beginning of the year there 
were 230 in the hospital; number discharged 
cured, 1,694; improved, 582; unimproved, 127; 
died, 218; remaining, 271, of which 121 are sur- 
gical, and 150 medical, cases. There were 35,765 
new patients treated at the dispensaries, daily 
average, 359. The total receipts from invest- 
ments, legacies, and collections were $131,600.81. 
An election for eight managers, to serve three 
years, resulted as follows: The Rev. J. N. 
1 lanchard, D.D., the Rev. Leverett Bradley, 
John Ashhurst, Jr., M. D., Charles D. Clark, 
Clement B. Newbold, John W. Brock, Rynear 
Williams, Jr., Francis A. Lewis. 

Edward S. Scranton, for many years a vestry- 
man,and for over eight years accounting war- 
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den of the church of the Saviour, the Rey. Dr. 
W. B. Bodine, rector, entered into rest eternal 
on Thursday, 30th ult., in his 58th year, his de- 
cease being sudden, from heart trouble. He 
had been connected since 1874 with R. G. Dun 
& Co.’s commercial agency, and for the past ten 
years was its general manager.. On Sunday af- 
ternoon, 2nd inst., the church was filled with 
the many friends of the deceased, including the 
entire staff of the employes of the office in this 
city, as well as officials in the company’s sery- 
ice in a number of other cities. There was also 
a large attendance of members of the church 
and Sunday school. Bishop Whitaker partici- 
pated in the services, which were conducted by 
the rector, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. S. L. 
Gilberson and O. J. Davies. Dr. Bodine spoke 
briefly, but with much feeling, of the very close 
personal relations which had existed between 
himself and Mr. Scranton, and the grief which 
he experienced at the death of such an estima- 
ble and active member of the parish. ‘A ten- 
der, brave, considerate, noble, unselfish man 
had been called to heaven.” The casket was 
surrounded with beautiful floral tributes from 
the Sunday school,as well as from the company’s 
offices in New York, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
St. Louis. The remains were taken to New 
Haven, Conn., his former place of residence, 
for interment. 


DoyLEstowN.—On Tuesday, 4th inst., at high 
noon, in St. Paul’s church, tne Rey. Dr. James 
S. Stone, rector of St James church, Chicago, 
was united in holy matrimony to Caroline, 
daughter of Lewis P. Worthington, cashier of 
the Doylestown National Bank. The church 
was elaborately adorned with flowers. Many 
guests were present from Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities. 
The betrothal part of the office was conducted 
by the Rev. R. N. Thomas, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. Edward M. Jefferys, rector of St. 


Paul’s, completed the ceremony. Literally 
walking on roses, which the flower girls 
had strewn upon the chancel floor and 


steps, Dr. and Mrs. Stone followed by the rest 
of the bridal party left the church, and pro- 
ceeded to the residence of Mr. Worthington, 
where | reakfast was served to many old friends 
of the family. The bride was the recipient of 
many valuable, artistic, and useful presents. 
Dr. and Mrs. Stone left on an afternoon train, 
and expect to be ‘‘at home’’ in Chicago, at 128 
Rush st., in a few weeks. 


Rapnor.—On Sunday morning, 2nd inst., at 
the church of the Good Shepherd (Rosemont) 
occurred the unveiling of a handsome window, 
in memory of the late Spencer Ervin who was 
for 10 years a vestryman and an active worker 
in the parish. Visitors from Philadelphia and 
from the neighboring town were present in 
large numbers. The Rey. A. B. Conger, rector, 
said an oppropriate office, and Mr. H. L. Geye- 
lin, rector’s warden, unveiled the window, 
which is the gift of Mrs. Spencer Ervin. The 
musical programme was rendered by the Or- 
pheus Club, of which the deceased was a mem- 
ber, and the regular choir of the church. The 
rector preached a special sermon, in which he 
paid a high tribute to Mr. Ervin. The window 
is in the south aisle, and is a reproduction of 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s favorite picture of ‘‘The 
Last Supper.’ It bears the inscription: 


‘lo the glory of God, and in sacred memory of 
Spencer Ervin, born 14th June, 1856, and died 11th 
February, 1897. 


West Curstrk.—While the Rev. G. H. Hills, 
rector of the church of the Holy Trinity, was 
preaching his sermon on Sunday evening, 2nd 
inst., some one noticed smoke curling through 
one of the rear entrances. There was a sub- 
dued cry of ‘‘fire,’’? and the congregation, which 
was a large one, unceremoniously rushed from 
the church. _No one was seriously injured. 
That the fire was of incendiary origin, there is 
no doubt, as the flames originated in the stor- 
age room in the basement of the parish house, 
over 40 ft. from the heater. The fire burned 
through the first floor of the building, entailing 
damages amounting to several thousand dollars 
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This is the second fire the parish has sustained 
within a few years; and the third of an incen- 
diary character within a mgnth in this borough. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.1,., Bishop 

The January meeting of the Chicago branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, was held in the 
Church Club rooms, Thursday, Jan. 5th. After 
the transaction of the ordinary routine business, 
a paper was read by Miss Stahl, of Galena, 
president of the Northern Deanery division, on 
‘Missionary Work in North Carolina.”’ 


There are now vacancies at the following 
churches in this diocese: Holy Communion, 
Maywood; Good Shepherd, Lawndale; All 
Saint’s, Ravenswood, and St. Peter’s, Syca- 
more. 


St. Luke’s Hospital has sustained a great 
loss in the death of its acting chaplain, the Rev. 
Charles T. Susan who passed to his eternal 
rest on Wednesday, Jan. 5th, at the hospital. 
The Rey. Dr. Clinton Locke, honorable presi- 
dent and chaplain of St. Luke’s, writes: ‘“‘Gen- 
tle, soft spoken, and with much experience of 
life, Mr. Susan was a great comfort to his sick 
charges, and had endeared himself very greatly 
to both patients and nurses. When told that he 
could not live, he received the news with that 
sweet submission which always characterized 
him, and immediately set about preparing for 
his final journey. Iwas unable, as he wished, 
to give him the Viaticum, but the Rev. Mr. Stires, 
of Grace church, was with him, gave him the 
Divine Provision for the way, and comforted 
him until his death. It was one of Mr. Susan’s 
dying requests that Mr. Stires, Mr. Van Ingen, 
and I should take part in the Requiem Com- 
munion on Epiphany in the hospital chapel at 7 
A. M., and so we did. It was a beautiful and 
consoling service. His wife and his two sons 
were present, and many of the hospital sta‘. 
His body was taken that same day to his family 
home, Oakfield, Wis. He died on the Vigil of 
the Epiphany, and went as other wise men had 
done before, to lay down at his King’s feet the 
gold of a well spent life, the frankincense of 
deep devotion and prayerfulness, and the myrrh 
of much earthly trial and privation. May he 
rest in peace, and may eternal light shine upon 
him.” 

Crry.—St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. W. C. 
De Witt, rector, is now in the most flourishing 
condition it has been for many years. On 
Christmas Day 200 Communions were made, and 
the offertory amounted to $500. Only once in 
the past were these figures exceeded. A com- 
municant of the parish who was absent in Cali- 
fornia, telegraphed an offering amounting to 
one tenth of the day’s offertory. The Woman’s 


Auxiliary sale and receptions were very suc- ~ 


cessful, clearing $200. The Auxiliary will soon 
have $850 in their fund for the ground purchase. 


The Trinity Church Chronicle for January is a 
memorial number to the late Rev. John Rouse; 
it contains an excellent portrait of him, and also 
the many resolutions and affectionate tributes 
that have been passed in his memory by various 
organizations and societies. 


The organist and houses of Grace 
church, Mr. Harrison Wild, has been danger- 
ously ill from pneumonia. Sunday night, Jan. 
2nd, he passed the crisis of the disease, and is 
now convalescing, though great care must be 
taken to avoid a relapse. During his illness Mr. 
Getty, the deputy organist, and Mr. Roberts, 
the deputy choirmaster, have given excellent 
service. 


The Rey. Professor Jenks, instructor in Ec- 
clesiastical History at Nashotah Seminary, 
preached the sermon at the church of the As- 
cension, the Rev. E. A. Larrabee, rector, Sun- 
day morning, Jan. 9th. 


The Christmas entertainment for the children 
of the sewing school and Orphans’ Home in 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary, was given 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 8th, at St. Mary's 
Home, next to the cathedral. There were 
about 150 children present, and a great many 
visitors. The Bishop gave a very simple and 
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entertaining address to the children, who paid 
close attention and seemed to enjoy it very 
much, Father Larrabee, of the church of the 
Ascension, also said a few words, and then, 
with the assistance of Father Chattin, the city 
missionary distributed the gifts to the chil- 
dren. The orphans’ Vesper service was sung, 
including hymns, a few collects, and the chil- 
dren’s rythmical version of the Apostle’s Creed. 
The Bishop announced that four young women 
wele greatly needed for teachers in the chil- 
dren’s sewing school, which meets every Satur- 
day afternoon, and that all kinds of sew- 
ing work would also be very welcome. This 
school is composed of about 130 children of the 
neighborhood, including the 60 orphans under 
St. Mary’s Sisters. It is under the supervision 
of Miss Hall, of the church of the Ascension, 
and to her untiring activity, and the assistance 
of the young women with her, is largely due the 
success of the school. The visitors were invited 
to inspect the Orphans’ Home at the close of 
the service and large numbers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. No one can look over 
the Home, with its neatness and_orderly ar- 
rangement, without being greatly impressed 
and interested in the work of the Sisters. If 
more p2dple would visit it, the Sisters would 
never lack funds to carry on their blessed work. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—A prize of 
$30 has been offered by the Alumni Association 
of the seminary for the best essay on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Ecclesiastical authority in relation to 
reason.’ The competition is open to members 
of the senior and middle classes only. The 
prize will be awarded next May by a committee 
of judges appointed by the alumni. The matric- 
ulation of new students took place on the Feast 
of the Epiphany at 10:30 o’clock. In the ab- 
sence of the Bishop, who is dean of the semina- 
ry, the office was administered by the Rev. Dr. 
Gold. A choral celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion followed. The Rev. J. G. H. Barry, in- 
structor in Church History and Old Testament 
Exegesis, has recently given two meditations 
before the students on ‘Discipline’ and 
‘Tdeals.”? He will deliver a series of four lec- 
tures on Tuesday evenings, beginning Jan. 11th, 
on ‘Some modern religious novels,” in which 
he will deal with Pater’s ‘‘Marius the {picu- 
rean,’? Sienkiewicz’ ‘‘Without Dogma,” and 
Huysman’s ‘‘Hn Route.”’ 


Maywoopv.—A farewell reception was given 
the Rev. Colin C. Tate, Dec. 30th, by his parish- 
ioners, at the residence of Mr. Millette, the 
treasurer of the mission. The people have also 
presented the priest in charge with an address 
regreting his departure, and commending his 
work and devotion to the mission. 


Duluth 
Jas. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Archdeacon Gilfillan has been appointed dean 
of the convocation. 


The Rev. C. F. Kite, district missionary, is 
doing some very effective work throughout the 
jurisdiction, opening up new mission stations in 
many places where the voice of the Church has 
never before been heard. 


The faithful and energetic lay-reader at 
Paynesville, Mr: Angus Haines, informs the 
Bishop that the church is ready for consecra- 
tion, the last penny of debt upon it having been 
paid. 2 

Through the efforts of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
St. Luke’s chapel, Duluth, has been cleared of 
a long outstanding debt. 


Laker Park.—Thomas H. Canfield has donated 
a lot, and a mission church has been built there- 
on, where both Swedish and American Church 
services are held. The mission Sunday school 
at 20th ave., East Duluth, an offshoot of St. 
Paul’s church, is making splendid progress, and 
promises ere long to become the nucleus of a 
flourishing church. 

Bishop Morrison’s visitations: Milton, 8; 
Fargo, 17. If he can command the resources, he 
desires to place a priest at Dickinson, a priest 
or deacon at Lisbon and Covington, and a dea- 
con to assist the Rev. Charles Turner in mission 
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work over adjacent places on the G. N. R. R.. 
Men and money is the crying need of the hour. — 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 


The second annual service of the Societyzof 
Colonial Wars was held in December in:St. Bar- 
nabas’ church, Denver. The Bishop of: thefdio- 
cese, chaplain of the society, said the service. 
The Rev. David L. Fleming, rector of St. 
George’s church, Leadville, a member of the 
society, preached a grand historical sermon, 
which gave great satisfaction. 


The Denver Theological School is doing well 
this year, under the Bishop and Professors. 
Dickman, Lewis, Kramer, and Smith. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


WINTER AND SPRING VISITATION LIST 
FEBRUARY 

20. Morning, St. Barnabas’ church, Newark; even- 
ing, Christ church, Bloomfield. 

23. Evening, Trinity church, Bergen Point. 

27. Paterson: Morning, St. Paul’s church; even— 
ing, St. Mark’s church. 

MARCH 


2, Evening, Grace church, Greenville. 
4, Evening, Christ mission church, Harrison. 
6. Morning, Grace church, Town of Union; even- 
ing, St. John's church, West Hoboken. 
_ 9. Evening, Christ church, Belleville, 
13. Morristown: Morning, St. Peter’s church; 
evening, church of the Redeemer. 
16. Evening, St. Mary’s church, Jersey City. 
17.. Evening, All Saint’s mission, Leonia. 
20. Hoboken: Morning, St. Paul’s church; even- 
ing, church of the Holy Innocents. 
22, Evening, St. John’s church, Newark. 
24. Evening, Trinity mission, Arlington. 
27. Newark: Morning, Trinity church; 
House of Prayer. 
29. Evening, Christ church, Short Hills. 2 
31. Evening, Grace church, Franklin. 


evening, 


Maryilana 
William Paret, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 


THE BtSHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY : 
3. Theological examination. 


6. St. Thomas’ church, Hancock. 

9,10, 11. Constitutional commission in New York. 

18. Cumberland: Emmanuel church and Holy Cross 
chapel. ; 

14. St. James, Westernport. 

17. Quiet Day, Grace church, Baltimore, and Way- 


erly. 

20. St. John’s, Mt. Washington, and Canton. 

27. Walbrook, and St. Luke’s, Baltimore, for Bish- 

op’s Guild. 

Bishop Paret visited St. Philip’s chapel, An- 
napolis, on Sunday evening, Dec. 19th, and ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 
seven persons. At the request of the Bishop,. 
the Rev. W. V. Tunnell, of Washington,. 
preached the sermon. 


The members of the Men’s Association of St. 
Timothy’s church, Catonsville, the Rev. Percy 
F. Hall, rector, have interested themselves 
in the colored people of the town for the pur- 
pose of learning their condition, etc. A census 
places the population at 838, distributed among 
177 families. The self-supporting and independ- 
ent number 163, and the poor and needy, 14. It 
is the intention of the association to establish a 
Sunday school for the children, an industrial 
school for the older girls, and also to see that 
the public school is availed of to the fullest ex- 
tent possible for the education of the children; 
to provide better houses, and to assist them to 
acquire their own homes. 


Until ecently, St. Matthew’s church, Oak- 
land, was open only in summer, for the cottage 
and hotel visitors. St. Matthew’s parish cov- 
ers the whole of Garrett Co., and Bishop Paret 
has now required work all the year round, the 
Rev. Wm. Brayshaw having in all five points 
where services are maintained. St. Matthew’s 
church is ready tor consecration, as is also An- 
derson chapel, at Swanton, in the same parish. _ 

BatTmmMore.—The Rey. Robert H. Paine, rec- 


tot of Mt. Calvary church, celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of his rectorship on Wednesday 
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Jan.5th. The early part of the day was quietly 
spent at the clergy house, 810 Hamilton Terrace, 
receiving congratulations from his parishioners 
and friends in this and other cities. From 5until 
9 o’clock in the evening assisted by the other cler- 
gy of the parish, he held a reception in his study, 
on the second floor of the clergy house, which 
was adorned with flowers. The Rev. Mr. Paine 
assumed charge of Mt. Calvary church on Jan. 
6th, 1878, and has been most successful in his 
work. Since his rectorship St. Mary’s chapel 
for colored people, on Orchard st., has been en- 
larged. In 1885 a new and very handsome chan- 
cel was erected in Mt. Calvary church, and the 
clergy house on Eutaw st., was considerably 
enlarged and improved. During his rectorship 
he has also built a new home for the All Saints’ 
Sisters associated with the church, ata cost of 
$25,000. 

Organ recitals by the organist, Mr. Frederick 
W. Wolff, asa part of the Evening Prayer at 
Grace church, have been resumed on Sundays 
at 4:30 P.M. 

Bishop Paret has appointed the Rev. Lewis 
B. Browne, formerly of Trinity church, Long 
Green, Baltimore Co., temporary rector of the 
church of Our Saviour, to succeed the Rev. Car- 
roll E. Harding, who resigned on Dec. 31st last. 
Besides being rector the Rev. Mr. Harding was 
chaplain of the Church Home and Infirmary. 
Finding his duties too arduous he resigned the 
rectorship to continue as chaplain of the Church 
Home, in addition to which he will have charge 
of the chapel of the Epiphany on Ready ave. 
near Arlington ave. During his rectorship of 
nearly five years at the church of Our Saviour, 
many improvements have been made, and the 
debt on the church has been reduced by nearly 
$3,000. The great success of the parish was 
largely due to the pleasant relation that has al- 
ways been maintained between the rector and 
congregation. 

The remains of Mrs. Sprigg, wife of the Rev. 
Daniel F. Sprigg, editor of The Southern Church- 
man, who died in Richmond, Va., on Dec. alist, 
were brought to this city Jan. 1st, affd buried in 
Greenmount Cemetery, the Rey. Peregrine 
Wroth officiating. Mrs. Sprigg before her mar- 
riage was Miss Emily J. Rutter, of Baltimore. 

St. Martha’s Episcopal House was incorpor- 
- ated on Jan. 4th, by Ellen C. Brewer, Gertrude 

R. Gover, Mary A. Boone, Mary P. Stiles, and 
Mary Creamer, who are also constituted a board 
of managers for the trst year. The object of 
the corporation is to establish a home for self- 
supporting working girls. A house for the pur- 
pose has been secured at No. 735 West Lexing- 
ton st. The home is under the approval of 
Bishop Paret, and board is furnished at reduced 
rates to young girls and women who are trying 
to support themselves. 

The Rev. Charles W. Brooks, colored, rector 
of St. Philip’s church, Annapolis, who was re- 
cently ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Paret, was married on Jan. 5th, to Miss Anna 
C. Ockerme, of Baltimore, at St. Mary’s church, 
the Rev. Walter C. Clapp, of Philadelphia, 
officiating. - 

The Gothic stone edifice of Memorial church, 
Bolton st. and Lafayette ave., was consecrated 
by Bishop Paret, Jan. 5th. Bishop Peterkin, of 
West Virginia, formerly rector of the church, 
preached the sermon. The rector, the Rey. 
William M. Dame, his assistant, the Rev. Wal- 
ter B. Stehl, and about 25 other surpliced cler- 
gymen took part in the services, which were 
very impressive. A special musical programme 
was rendered by an augmented choir under the 
leadership of Mr. Wm. Rose. At the close of 
the services luncheon was served to the visiting 
clergymen and the vestrymenof the church by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, in the parish building 
adjoining the church. Only four churches have 
been consecrated in the city in 40 years, the 
last-one being that of St. Barnabas’, by Bishop 
Paret in1894. The mission from which Memor- 
ial church grew was begun in the spring of 1855, 
by the ladies of Emmanuel church. It was in- 

tended chiefly for men employed by the North- 
ern Central Railroad, and for two years was 
earried on in dwellings on Maryland ave. and 
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on Cathedral st., opposite Bolton depot. The 
first chapel of the congregation was erected in 
1857 on Park ave., south of Lanvale st. The 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke Johns, rector of Emman- 
uel church, diedin April, 1859, and within a few 
weeks his assistant, the Rev. Chas. Ridgely 
Howard, conceived the plan of erecting a me- 
morial church to him. He himself died in 1862, 
before the church was completed, and it was 
then resolved to make it a joint memorial to 
both clergymen. This was done, and tablets to 
their memory are on the church walls. The edi- 
fice was begun in 1860, but owing to the Civil 
War and to business stringency was not com- 
pleted for four years. The general styleof the 
architecture is early English Gothic, with a 
tower, which has never been added. The exter- 
ior is of Falls Road granite. Many subsequent 
alterations and improvements have been made. 
Including the Rev. Mr. Howard, the church has 
shad nine rectors, of whom two have since be- 
come bishops, Bishop Peterkin, of West Virgin- 
ia, and Bishop Galleher, of Louisiana, who died 
in 1891. Memorial church has given ten of its 
members to the ministry, and has founded two 
other city churches, St. George’s.and Holy 
Trinity. Since the incorporation of Memorial 
church in 1860, it has collected and used a third 
of a willion dollars, of which $270,000 went for 
the parish, $30,000 for the work of the Maryland 
diocese,and $30,000 for the geperal Church work. 
About 860 families and 1,700 communicants have 
been enrolled, 700 children confirmed, 1,050 per- 
sons baptized, 220 marriages performed, and 600 
persons buried. The chief growth of the 
church has been in the rectorship of the Rev. 
Wm. M. Dame, the present rector, who took 
charge in July, 1878. He found 250 communi- 
cants, and now there aremore than 700. Of the 
third of a million dollars he collected $200,000. 
He has married 154 couples, baptized 600 persons, 
buried 378, and prepared for Confirmation 360. 
Most of the improvements have been made in his 
time. He requested the congregation last Has- 
ter to make an effort to pay off the debt within 
the year in order that the church might be con- 
secrated. The debt at that time amounted to 
$4,200, and every cent of it has been paid. 


Central Pennsylvania 


Old st James’ church, Lancaster, lost its 
oldest communicant on Dec. 28th, in the death 
of Mrs Amelia Jefferies, widow of the late 
Thomas Jefferies, Esq. She was born in Mid- 
dletown, Pa., on Dee. 8, 1806, and had therefore 
entered her 92nd year at the time of her death. 
She became a communicant of St. James upon 


her marriage,in 1828, and for 60 vears was active * 


in Church work, retaining her interest in the 
parish after the burden of years became so 
great vhat attendance upon the services became 
impossible, except when private service was 
held at her house. Her husband, Thomas Jef- 
feries, was one of the incorporators of the 
church, and for 30 years, before his death 
in 1850, was almost continuously rector’s war- 
den. He was an intimate friend and act- 
ive supporter of the Rev. Samuel Bowman and 
the Rev. Wm. Augustus Muhlenberg, both of 
whom were rectors of St. James, and did much 
to increase the strength of the parish in the 
early years of the century. Mrs. Jefferies and 
her husban@ held a pew in the church for nearly 
100 years continuously. Interment was made in 
the historic churchyard, which is cloSed to all 
except some of the oldest parishioners, for 
whom space is reserved. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

At St. Paul’s church, Westfield, a very beau- 
tiful service was held on Epiphany, for the 
children. There was shortened Evensong,with 
the singing of carols by the little ones, and 
then an address by,the rector explaining the 
meaning of Epiphany, and how the Wise Men 
who came to Bethlehem under the guidance of 
the Star, found Him who is the Light of the 
World, a light to lighten the Gentiles and the 
glory of His people Israel. Thechurch was then 
darkened, to show the condition of the world 
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before Christ came, and acolytes entered bear- 
ing the altar lights to signify the entrance 
of the Great Light. From these candles three 
boys, representing the Wise Men, lit tapers, 
and then the light was passed from child to 
child, each having a long taper, until all over 
the darkened church the glowing bits of flame 
spread, and the whole building was in a blaze of 
light. Afterward the children presented gifts 
which were to be sent to the poor, and the Ad- 
vent offerings, given for work among the col- 
ored people. were taken. In several of the 
other parishes of the diocese,:a similar festival 
was held, notably at Metuchea, Matawan, 
Sewaren, and Christ church, Trenton. 

The Rev. C. S. Fackenthall, for eight years 
rector of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea, Pacific Grove, 
Cal., and of St. John’s chapel, at Del Monte, has 
entered upon his duties as gurate of Trinity 
church, Princeton. Mrs Fackenthall will give 
attention especially to the work among the stu- 
dents of Princeton University, which is a fea- 
ture of Trinity parish. Thereis a flourishing 
students’ organization, St. Paul’s Society, which 
does missionary work in the vicinity of Prince- 
ton, and secures the attendance of well-known 
clergymen to preach before the college under- 
graduates. An account of its work was given 
jin Tue Livine Cuurcn of Oct. 23rd, last. 


Illinois 


St. Mary’s, KNoxvinitn.—This institution of 
the Province has re-opened, after the holidays, 
with every room qaccupied. In December last 
the school was entertained and instructed by a 
lecture from the Rev. Chas. Scadding, of La 
Grange, illustrated with stereopticon; subject, 
“Tondon from the top of an omnibus.’ Last 
week fhe Rey. T. N. Morrison, D.D., of Chicago, 
delivered an impressive address on ‘*What 
Christ has done for woman.’’? Dr. Morrison 
showed that the great advance of our day, in 
the moral, social, and industrial interests of 
woman, are the development and result of the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ. Mrs. Rudd’s 
Travel and Art Lectures, illustrated, and liter- 
ary entertainments arranged by Miss Howard, 
furnish a pleasing relief from the routine of 
school work. The rector’s weekly lectures at 
this season are upon the subject of domestic 
architecture. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
Boston.—The funeral of Judge Bennett was 
held in Emmanuel church, on Jan. 5th. The 
Bishop officiated, assisted by the Rev. Drs. © 
Leighton Parks, George Hodges, and the Rey. 
Charles H. Learoyd. A large and representa- 
tive body of persons were present. The remains 


, were taken to Taunton, and services were held 


in St. Thomas’ church, conducted by the Rey. 
Morton Stone. The interment was at Mt, 
Pleasant cemetery. Many expressions of appre- 
ciation for the invaluable services of the late 
Judge have been made from all quarters, and 
those by his late associates at the bar, indicate 
the high esteem in which he was held. Few 
Churchmen have been so universally mourned, 
and none will be more missed in the conventions 
of this diocese, here his word,and his counsel 
always carried extensive weight. 


At the business meeting of the mission 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Father 
Longridge made the financial statement, which 
showed that the expenses for the year were 
$5,186.66, and the receipts $3,182.17, showing a 
deticit of over $2,000. There is a proposition, 
under way, to erect a new edifice, the present 
one being too small to accommodate the society, 
A monk’s bell, fashioned after those used in the 
old Celtic monasteries; was presented to Father 
Longridge, by Father Field, in the name of the 
members of the parish. 

At a large sociable held in St. Matthew’s 
parish rooms, the Daughters of the King pre- 
sented to the rector and his wife a large water 
color, and the men's club a very handsome sofa 
pillow. 

METHUEN.—At St. Thomas’ church, onChrist- 
mas Eve., there was a midnight Celebration, 
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and an early one on Christmas morning. The 
parish lately has received from the Guild of 
the Iron Cross, four beautiful paintings for the 
reredos. They represent St. Lawrence, St. 
Mary, St Jokn the Baptist, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. They were painted by Mr. Sharrock, a 
member of the guild. Festival hangings were 
given by another member of the parish. Other 
gifts of altar books were made as memorials. 


West Roxpury.—The rector of Emmanuel 
church, the Rev. W. O. Pearson, has begun the 
observance of holy days throughout the Church 
year by the celebration of Holy Communion. 


ASHMONT.—A beautiful reredos, in memory of 
Col, O. W. Peabody, will soon be erected in All 
Saints’. There will be 15 statues in canopied 
niches, the central one being a life-size figure of 
Christ. On the sides will be life-size statues of 
the angels, SS. Michael and Gabriel. The other 
statues will be Aaron, St. John the Baptist, St. 
David, St. Peter, Clement, Stephen, John the 
Evangelist, James, Paul, Columba, Athanasius, 
and Alban. Over the altar, there will be a 
space eight ft. long and four ft. high, divided 
in three parts. This will be filled with a mosaic 
of the Crucifixion. 

LAWRENCE.—The marble tablet, in memory of 
Miss Emily G. Wetherbee, was putin place in 
Grace church, on St. Thomas’ Day. A short 
service of dedication was held. The central 
slab of the tablet is of rose Aurora marble, sur- 
rounded by mosaic work of carefully selected 
marbles, Victorian, royal Irish, and Connemara, 
Levanto, and royal Sienna, all set in a narrow 
border of bronze. The following inscription is 
on the central slab: ‘‘Emily Greene Wetherbee, 
1839-1897.” Itis a worthy memorial of a noble 
woman, who spenta useful, unselfish, and en- 
nobling life among the young people of this city. 


Canton.—After many years of expectation, 
the parishioners of Trinity church were re- 
warded at Epiphany, by the opening for divine 
service of their new edifice of marble stone. It 
is located on the main street, ina growing part 
of the town, where there is no other place of 
worship, and is an attractive architectural addi- 
tion. Evensong was said by the Rev. W. 
Walker and the Rev. W. F. Cheney. The les- 
sons were read by the Rev. A. BE. George, who 
started the work of the Church here, and was 
the first settled rector since ante-revolutionary 
times. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
_J. P. Hawkes. While the parishioners have 
worked faithfully to reach this long expected 
result, the rector, the Rev."George Walker, has 
labored incessantly in many directions and has 
accomplished a work for the Church, which is 
deserving of the highest praise. There is a 
debt of about $3,500 on the property. 


Los Angeles 
Jos. H. Johnson, D.D., Bishop 

San Dreco.—In December, 1896, the Rev. 
Alfred Fletcher, assistant in St. Paul’s parish, 
began holding evening service in the parlor of a 
private dwelling house in the northern part of 
the city, there being no place of public worship 
-of any kind nearer than about two miles away. At 
the same time a Sunday school was established, 
starting with seven children in attendance, 
which rapidly increased until its membership of 
40 overflowed into the adjoining dining room. 
In the meantime a woman’s guild was started, 
and began working with a view to the erection 
of a guild hall which might be used for pur- 
poses of worship and of the Sunday school. But 
as interest in the services and the Sunday school 
spread through the neighborhood, the proposed 
building assumed a higher form; and on All 
Saints’ Day, Nov. 1, 1897, just 11 months after 
the first service was held, a handsome little 
chapel, dedicated to All Saints, was opened 
with appropriate services by the Bishop of Los 
Angeles. The chapel is built in the style of the 
-old California missions, and is extremely pictur- 
esque. Jt is smal}, but will seat comfortably 
110 persons; and it is fitted with all the neces- 
sary appointments for reverent worship. The 
result, compared with the outlay, is surprising, 
as the chapel, complete in every way, cost less 
than $450. The missionary and the woman’s 
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guild (14 members) have worked so well that 
only $80 remains unpaid. The Sunday school 
already numbers over 60 pupils, and the chapel 
congregation is steadily increasing. 

A very important addition has just been made 
to St. Paul’s church—a comfortable suite of 
apartments, comprising a rector’s study and two 
robing rooms, one for the men and the other for 
the women of the choir. Thetwo robing rooms 
and the old vestry room can all be thrown into 
one large room, suitable for guild purposes, thus 
adding greatly to the working convenience of 
the parish plant. The choir, composed of 40 
male and female voices, has reached its highest 
degree of efficiency, under the management of 
Mr. Walter S. Young. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
During the month of November the Bishop 
visited six churches of colored congregations, 
and confirmed in all 85 persons, of whom 34 
were in St. Mark’s church, St. Tammany, 
Mecklenburg Co., the Rev. J. W. Carroll, rector. 


A Sunday School Institute, held recently in 
St. John’s church, Hampton, was very well at- 
tended. The Rev. Thomas Spencer preached 
the opening sermon. The notable features of 
the institute were addresses by the Rev. H. L. 
Duhring, of Philadelphia, the Rev. W. W. 
Walker, Miss Neely, and MissSnow. Mr. Jacob 
Heffelfinger presidéd. 


On Sunday, Jan. 2nd, there was unveiled in 
Chfist church, Norfolk, a brass tablet, placed 
there by the congregation to the memory of 
their late rector, the Rev. O. S. Barten, D.D. 
The tablet was the work of Geissler, of New 
York. The address was delivered by Bishop 
Randolph. 


_ Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The December meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood was held Dee. 7th, at the Bishop’s resi- 
dence, in Wilmington. Attention was called to 
the fact that the day was the 110th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution of Delaware, 
and this led to a discussion of the prominent 
part that Churchmen had always taken in the 
affairs of the national government. The Rev. 
R. A. Sawyer read a paper on ‘‘Speaking the 
truth.’? The writer treated the subject ex- 
haustively, and brought out an animated de- 
bate. 

A meeting of the Missionary Board was held 
Dec. 13th, at Smyrna, in the rectory. There 
were present, besides the Bishop, Archdeacons 
Doan and Hall, and the Rev. Messrs. Wilkie, 
McKim, and Taylor. The subject of missions, 
diocesan, domestic, and foreign, was discussed 


‘at some length. A committee was appointed to 


communicate with the various rectors, mission- 
aries, and vestries in the diocese, calling their 
attention to the imperative needs of missions, 
and asking them to state the least the General 
Board may expect from them during the ensu- 
ing year. A resolution was adopted that the 
three members of the board from each county 
be constituted a committee who should see that 
missionary services were given in each parish 
and station, with the co operation of the rector 
or minister in charge. 

A special service of praise and thanksgiving 
was held on the evening of St. Andrew’s Day in 
St. Andrew’s church, Wilmington, to celebrate 
the entire liquidation of the debt of some $12,- 
000, incurred by the remodeling of the church, 
in 1890, which cost $25,000. Addresses were 
made by Archdeacon Hall, Dr. Bodine, of 
Philadelphia, and the Bishop. The church was 
founded in 1828, and consecrated by Bishop 
White, in 1820. Early in 1840 it was destroyed 
by fire. In the following October Bishop 
Onderdonk consecrated the new church, which 
had been at once erected gn the site of the for- 
mer one. The church was enlarged in 1854, 
and remodeled in 1890. 


A vested choir has been placed in St. Paul’s 
church, Georgetown, which made necessary the 
enlarging of the choir space in the chancel and 
removing the temporary rood screen. The pul- 
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pit was placed on the Gospel side of the chancel, 
and the lectern on the Epistle side. On Dec. 
11th, the new rectory was blessed by the Bish- 
op. Congratulatory speeches were made by the 
Bishop, Judge Boyce, Dr. Layton, Dr. Messick, 
and others. On the following day the Bishop 
instituted the rector, the Rev. John Warnock, 
and preached a deeply interesting sermon on 
“The nature of the priesthood.” 


Springfield 

Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

has. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coad jutor 

On the morning of New Year’s Day, before 
daylight, the Bishop of Cairo had the sad mis- 
fortune to lose his library by fire. A few of the 
most valuable books, such as the Sarum Missal 
and Breviary, the first and second books of Ed- 
ward VI, &c., &c., were stored in a fire proof 
vault and escaped injury. A small working 
library was in the Bishop’s room at the hotel 


* where he resides, and afew books were at the 


bindery. But with these exceptions, the re- 
markable collection of 4,000 volumes, care- 
fully gotten together in America and Europe, 
during forty years,is wiped out. Inthe depart- 
ment of Liturgics it stood, it is believed, without 
a rival in this country, and with few in any 
land. And as regards the history and charac- 
teristics of the ancient Churches of the Hast, 
and the Church movements of the past sixty 
years, it was almost equally remarkable. For 
years the Bishop has been in constant receipt 
of letters from each side of the Atlantic, asking 
for special information which his splendid lib- 
rary enabled him to give, with citation of 
“chapter and verse’ of the best authorities. 
Now he will have to depend on his memory, for, 
at his time of life, he feels that he has neither 
the heart nor the time to get together such a 
library again. And much that has been lost it 
would be impossible to replace. The Bishop 
was a diligent student in days when_he had 
more leisure than he can have at present; and 
his books have been his companions and friends 
in times of sorrow and loneliness. He had 
looked forward to the time when, with advanc- 
ing years, he might be able to live amongst 
them a little more than now, and he had 
hoped that after his departure, the books he 
had so carefully gathered might in the library 
of a public institution be of service to future 
generations. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Hartrorp.—By the will of Susan S. Clark, 
which has just been probated, Trinity College 
receives a legacy of $10,000 for the support of 
two students to be nominated by the Bishop. 
the Church Home receives $3,000, and the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Church, $2,000. The gift of books which was 
made to Bishop Williams on his last birthday 
has been completed by the addition of the 
names of several other donors. The books have 
been placed in an alcove of the new Williams’ 
Library at Middletown, and form a splendid ad- 
dition to the equipment of the divinity school. 
The total amount subscribed for the library was 
$561.30. . 


Bantam —On Nov. 17th, St. Paul's parish ob- 
served its 100th anniversary and the 24th anni- 
versary of its faithful rector, the Rev. Hiram 
Stone. As a fitting memorial of its centenary, 
a new parish house was opened for the first 
time. Its erection is largely the fruit of the 
assiduous labors of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
Though like most country towns of interior 
Connecticut, Bantam has lost largely to the 
great centres of population, nevertheless, the 
Church shows a slow but steady progress, and 
has sunk its roots deep down in the affections of 
the people. 


TorRINGTON.—A beautiful new granite church, 
designed by Mr. R. M. Congdon, is in process of 
erection for this thriving manufacturing centre. 
1t will seat 500 people and will also have a crypt 
chapel, seating 120. The roofs are now being 
placed. 


THoMAston.—The Bishop-coadjutor recently 
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visited Trinity church and confirmed 10 per- 
sons. 

Roxpury.—It is not generally known that 
Christ’s parish numbers among its loyal mem- 
bers a most expert worker in wrought iron. 
Mr. Frank Collins has made some beautiful gifts 
for the church in this line, and his work de- 
serves to be more widely known. The latest 
masterpiece of his handiwork is a pair of 
wrought iron altar lights. They are the gift of 
the Junior Auxiliary. The hard-working rector, 
the Rev. W. D. Humphrey, was recently pre- 
sented with a horse, harness, robe, and blankets 
by his parishioners, and a brother priest com- 
pleted the equipment by the gift of a buggy. 

SHARON.—The Junior Auxiliary of Christ 
church has raised money to provide much- 
needed hangings for the chancel furniture. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Francis Hari- 
son, of Washington, D. C., the parish has re- 
ceived a beautiful altar service, prepared and 
published by her late lamented husband. Mrs. 
Harison supplemented the gift by presentation 
of a handsome brass book-rest for the same. 


Harwinton.—Services have been held almost 
every month since last May in Christ church by 
the rector and Brotherhood men of Trinity 
church, Torrington. There are enly five fam- 
ilies connected with this ancient parish, but the 
services have been remarkably well attended 
by the people of the town. There has been an 
average attendance of 80, the congregation 
joining heartily in the prayers and responses. 
Four children have been baptized. Owing to 
the state of the roads and the impossibility of 
properly heating the church in winter, services 
have been remitted until spring. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 


JANUARY 

15, Cheneyville. 16. Alexandria. 
17, Lamothe. 17-18. Boyce. 

19, Lecompte. 20. Washington. 
21. Opelousas. 25. Rosedale. 
56. Mannguoin and Melville. 

30. Shreveport. 

* FEBRUARY 

1. Mansfield. 2. Natchitoches. 
9. Napoleonville. 10. Thibodaux 
13. New [beria. 16. Franklin. 

17, ‘Lake Charles. 23. St. Francisville. 


2% Houma. 

New Or.LEANS.—Christmas services were well 
attended despite the bad weather which pre- 
vailed. All the churches had more than one 
Eucharistic Celebration, some had three, and 
one church had a midnight Celebration. 


Dr. Warner’s lectures on the Commandments 
are attracting much attention. The lecture of 
Sunday, Jan. 2nd, on ‘‘Keep holy the Sabbath 
Day,’’ became the subjection of general discus- 
sion at the clericus on Jan. 8rd. 


The Standing Committee, through the rectors 
of the various city parishes, distributed $948.26 
among the yellow fever sufferers. The suffering 
was occasioned, not so much by the fever, as by 
the loss of trade and consequent loss ofsemploy- 
ment, caused by quarantine regulations. : 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S, APOINTMENTS 
JANUARY 

14. 3:30 P. M., Whitesboro. 

18, P. M., Camden. 21. P. M,, Oneida. 

25, P. M., Cazenovia. 27. Homer and Cortland, 

28. P.M, Fayetteville. 

The Bishop has transferred the Rev. E. W, 
Saphore from Cleveland and placed him in 
charge of Grace church, Whitney’s Point, and 
St. John’s church, Chenango Forks. The Rey, 
F. W. Maccaud has resigned these parishes 
and accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s church, 
Antwerp. e 

The Church Militant has lost a loyal son, and 
the diocese an intelligent and honored layman, 
in the decease of Mr. D. Ward Clark, which oc- 
curred at his home, in Oneida, Jan. 5th. As an- 
nounced in these columns a few months ago, 
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Mr. Clark was probably the only lay-reader in 
the diocese who had served so long, having act- 
ed in that capacity in St. Andrew’s chapel, 
Durhamville, since July, 1871. He was a dele- 
gate to the first convention of the diocese, and 
many conventions since. For 15 years he was 
senior warden of St. John’s, Oneida. His mod- 
est zeal and untiring devotion in maintaining 
the Church’s mission at Durhamville show his 
self-sacrifice and strong faith. In his quasi- 
pastoral labors there he won many to the 
Church by his sincere spirit and faithful la- 
bors. A large concourse of mourning associates 
and friends attended the burial service in the 
parish church, Saturday, Jan. 8th, the rector, 
the Rey. John Arthur, officiating. 


Ohio 
Wim. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Rey. A. W. Mann met the deaf mutes of 
Mansfield in the Sunday school room of Grace 
church, on the evening of Dec. 31st, read the 
service and preached in the sign language. -On 
New Year's day, at 10 o’clock a. m., he inter- 
preted the Communion service for the silent 


communicants. On the following Sunday, two 
services were given to St. Agnes’ mission, 
Cleveland. A child of deaf-mute parents was 


baptized at the second one. 


Washington, wv. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On Sunday evening, Jan. 2nd, a special ser- 
vice for men only was held at St. Mark’s pro- 
cathedral. There was a largeattendance. The 
opening address was given by the Bishop of the 
diocese, upon the special subject for the even- 
ing—Personal Purity. The next speaker was 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins’ hos- 

ital. The Bishop then introduced the Rev. D. 

Parker Morgan, rector of the church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York City, as one deeply 
interested in work among young men. It is in- 
tended that there shall be an annual service of 
this nature, on the tirst Sunday of the new 
year. . 
At the church of the Epiphany, there was a 
service on New Year’s Eve at 11 Pp. m., lasting till 
the kells ushered in the new year. Music was 
rendered by the choir, and there was an address 
by the rector, the Rev. R. H. McKim, D.D. 

The January meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the diocese, was made specially interest- 
ing by the presence of the Missionary Bishop of 
Nevada and Utah, who gave a delightful 
informal talk in regard to the work in his ex- 
tensive field.- In regard to his Indian work, he 
preferred that it should be told by one who had 
lived in the midst of it, and introduced the Rev. 
George Vest, who gave a graphic account of his 
work among the Utes. An impromptu collec- 
tion was made at the close of the meeting, to 
aid the Bishop in some of the needs he had men- 
tooned 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

Another clergyman long connected with 
this diocese has entered into rest, the Rey. 
Charles Thomas Susan, archdeacon. As men- 
tioned in the Chicago news column, he died 
at St. Luke’s hospital, of which he was act- 
ing chaplain. The burial was at Oakfield, 
Wis., his early home. Born at Great Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire, England, Sept. 1, 1840, Mr. 
Susan removed with his parents when nine 
years ofage to Oakfield, Wis. From 1862-5 he 
served in the Civil War. In 1866 he was con- 
firmed at Grace church, Oakfield, by Bishop 
Kemper, three years later becoming vestryman 
and treasurer of that parish, and during this 
time his attention was directed to the ministry. 
Finally, in 1875, whe@ 35 years of age, he en- 
tered the junior class of the preparatory de- 
partment at Nashotah. 

Mr. Susan was ordained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Welles, in 1879, and during the winter of 
that year he ministered to the congregation of 
St. John’s, at Portage. He graduated from the 
seminary in 1880, and on July 4th of that year 
was ordained priest, by Bishop Brown, in the 
cathedralat Fond cuLac., For three years Mr. 
Susan did missionary workat Berlin, Rushford, 
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and Omro, in the diocese of Fond du Lac, and 


was about to take charge of St. Paul’s and 
Grace church missions in Oshkosh, when he 
was called to St. John’s, Portage, in the dio— 
cese of Milwaukee. Ten years were spent as 
rector of Portage. During residence there he 
was twice elected superintendent of city schools, 
and was also chaplain of Fort Winnebago lodge, 
F.& A.M.; prelate of Fort Winnebago com- 
mandery of Knights Templar; chaplain of Rous- 
seau post, G. A. R., and chaplain of the 21st 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry Regimental Asso- 
ciation; he also served one year as chaplain of 
the department of Wisconsin G. A. R., and for 
many years was secretary and treasurer of the 
Madison convocation. In 1893, Mr. Susan re- 
signed as rector at Portage,to accept the ap- 
pointment of archdeacon of the diocese from 
Bishop Nicholson. This position he held until 
1896, when financial reasons made it necessary 
for the diocese to suspend active operations for 
awhile, and Archdeacon Susan accepted the 
chaplainey of St. Luke’s hospital, remaining, 
however, honorary archdeacon of the diocese. 


Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

A Hebrew citizen of Nitta Yuma writes as 
follows to The Vicksburg Herald: 

“The scourge has left us, and Nitta Yuma is 
herself again. I am not given to flat- 
tery, but I deem it my duty asa citizen and a 
member of society to direct public attention to 
the noble conduct and heroic bearing of the 
Rey. Dr. Geo. C. Harris, of Vicksburg, who 
came to us in our distress. It is but just for me 
to pay honorable tribute to his modest heroism, 
patience, endurance, and noble devotion during 
a period that ‘tried men’s souls.’ No labor was 
too severe for him, and no task formidable 
enough to daunt his indomitable courage. At 
every bedside he was a constant, cheerful, and 
welcomed visitor; and in cases of a critical na- 
ture, he fulfilled the triple function of physi- 
cian, nurse, and friend. Night and day he was 
ever on the alert, and wherever there was need 
for gentle and helpful ministration, Dr. Harris 
was sure to be on hand, a living embodiment 
of the Christ whose minister he is. The in- 
fluence of his splendid example was worth a 
whole library of sermons. In this age of cant, 
sham, sanctimonious piety, and wide-spread un- 
belief, it is inspiring to see a man who not only 
professes Christian charity, but acts it.” 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
Since September, 1895, St. Philip’s church, 
Atlanta, the pro-cathedral, has had daily cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion, and also daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer. These services 
are taken in rotation by the Bishop, the dean, 
Archdeacon Walton, Canons McCormick, Rede, 
and Barnwell, and the Rey. C. D. Frankel. 


“The chancel and choir have been greatly im- 


proved by the laying of a mosaic pavement, the 
cift of a member of the congregation. A fund 
is being raised for a new pipe organ, which has 
been ordered from Pilcher’s Sons, of Louisville. 
The instrument is expected to be in place before 
Easter. 

St. Luke’s congregation, Atlanta, has again 
outgrown its capacious church, and active meas- 
ures are being taken looking to a change of loca- 
tion and the erection of a laager and handsomer 
building. It is expected that the sale of the 
present site, which has become very valuable 
for business purposes, will cancel the bonded 
debt and leavea large margin fora future build- 
ing. The present church seats over 1,000. 


A beautiful altar cross has been placed in St. 
Matthias’ church, Toccoa, in memory of the 
Rey. Wm. E. Eppes who first ministered there, 
and a marble font to the memory of the Rey, 
Thomas G. Pond. Other improvements are the 
re-flooring of the chancel in oak and the addition 
of a litany desk, hymn boards, suitable altar 
rails, and a dossel. The Sunday school is large 
and in a flourishing condition, and most of the 
results are the work of a few devout and earn- 
est women. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 


Rev. C. W. Letting well, Editor and Proprietor. 


E have recently had something to say 

of the ‘“‘new Gospel” which is being 
widely preached at the present day. It is 
commonly called the ‘‘ethical Gospel.” It 
has obtained a very pleasing presentation 
in Dr. Watson’s (Ian Maclaren) ‘‘Mind of 
the Master.’ That it eliminates the sac- 
ramental element from religion, and de- 
stroys the whole conception of the Catholic 
Church as the mystical Body of Christ, is 
evident at once. It is equally clear that it 
sets aside what the preaching of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles of St. Paulregarded as 
fundamental; namely, the Atoning Sacri- 
fice and the Resurrection of our Lord. It 
bases itself purely upon the ethical teach- 
ings of Christ and His example, regarded as 
a purely human being. Those teachings 
and that example are not illuminated or 
rendered effective by being based upon the 
Incarnation, the Sacrifice, and the Triumph 
over Death,which to the Apostles and to the 
Church ever since have been all-important. 
We find in tne current number of The EHa- 
pository Times a reference to an article by 
Principal King, of Winnipeg, who is, we 
believe, a Presbyterian, in which he asserts 
that two different Gospels are being 
preached at present, one of which is the 
new “ethical Gospel.” This, he is bold 
enough to say, would undoubtedly have 
come under the anathema of St. Paul, in 
Gal. i: 8. The point to which he draws 
chief attention is the minimizing of sin in 
thisnew gospel. The Hupository Times sums 
up Principal King’s treatment of this sub- 
ject as follows: ‘‘The ethical Gospel has 
many forms. Its attitude to sin varies-with 
all of its own variety. Sometimes sin is a 
beneficent means to accomplish a noble end. 
Sometimes it is a misfortune, a weakness, or 
even a somewhat culpable deficiency. But 
the ethical Gospel never reckons with sin, 
never faces it, never wrestles with it and 
throws it, as does the Gospel of the grace of 
God.” The preacher of this gospel can do 
nothing with the saying that the whole 
worid lieth in the evil one, or that the 
children of this world are the children of 
the devil. His teaching is that the chil- 
dren of this world are the children of God. 
It is evident that if we are to strip away 
from the Gospel as we have received it, the 
great foundation truth of the forgiveness of 
sins through the One Sacrifice once offered 
as the all-sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
we have taken away the hope of humanity, 
the spur to moral effort, and the strength 
to overcome. What is left is only another 
human philosophy, and, however ideally no- 
ble, as inadequate as any tosupply the vital 
force to achieve the regeneration of the 
soul. 
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R. CRAMP, a well-known ship builder, 

ina paper in The North American Review, 
gives some account of the present naval 
activity of Japan, which deserves to be 
pondered by the conductors of some of our 
American newspapers who have been itch- 
ing to get this country into a war with 
some other nation, no matter which. This 
writer points out that Japan, alone, among 
modern nations, hashad any practical ex- 
perience in ac.ual war atsea with the great 
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armored cruisers of which navies now con- 
sist, and that her officers will stand com- 
parison with those of any other navy what- 
soever as to professional ability, practical 
application, and capacity to profit by experi- 
ence. Hegives the rather startling infor- 
mation that Japan is second only to England 
in naval. activity, being ahead of France, 
much in advance of Germany, and vastly in 
the lead of Russia and the United States. 
The Japanese fleet comprises throughout 
the very latest and highest types of naval 
architecture in every respect of force, 
economy, and efficiency. The present pro- 
gramme pursued for six years longer will 
produce a total effective force of sixty-seven 
sea-going ships, seventy-five torpedo boats, 
and twelve torpedo-catchers. The new 
fleet under actual construction will be vastly 
superior to the one now in commission or 
available at short notice. Mr. Cramp 
thinks an enterprise like this can mean 
nothing less than a settled determination 
to become the predominant sea power of the 
Orient. It is not probable that she medi- 
tates conquests in distant regions, but in 
whatever designs she may have in the China 
seas, she intends, before she moves again, 
to place herself in a position to disregard 
and defy any external interference. The 
nations which have the most immediate in- 
terest, through proximity, in the North 
Pacific ocean are Japan, Russia, and the 
United States. Of these, Japan ‘‘at her 
present rate of progress will be able to domi- 
nate the Pacific against either, and in less 
than ten years, against both.” 
=e 

HE old friend and admirer of THE LivING 

CHURCH, The Family Churchman, seems 
to be afflicted with an attack of anti-ritual- 
ism. For some time past this kind of thing 
has appeared to be obsolete in England. 
Butif we understand the recent utterances 
of our usually moderate contemporary, it is 
infavor of a revival of the conflict which 
Archbishop Tait even endeavored to pacify 
in dying moments, and to which the deci- 
sion of Archbishop Benson in the Lincoln 
case seemed to give the finishing touch. 
But The Family Churchman thinks the 
Church of England must go back to the old 
Protestant ground, and, ‘‘no longer, on the 
plea of toleration, dally with her relentless, 
untiring enemy, but buckling on her ar- 
mour, go forward to the fight and thrust out, 
root and branch, the deadly errors thatare 
creeping into her fold,” etc. We donot re- 
member to have noticed in that paper any 
such earnest language in connection with 
the anti-Christian teachings of Dean Fre- 
mantle, and others. 


SSeS 
“The Fatherhood of God”’ 


N recent years the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God has been made prominent to 

a very marked degree in current exposi- 
tions of religion. It has been emphasized 
in such a manner as to suggest that it is re- 
garded asa new discovery in theology, or 
at least the revival of a forgotten truth. It 
is made in some quarters the chief, and al- 
most the only, positive doctrine of religion. 
To many old-fashioned people, accustomed 
to read their Bibles and to use their Prayer 
Books, there has been something strange 
about this, inasmuch as the first words of the 
Creed confess belief in ‘‘God, the Father Al- 
mighty,’ and the prayer oftenest upon their 
lips from childhood up begins with ‘‘Our 
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Father.” Moreover, the great standard 
works on dogmatic theology always ex- 
pound this doctrine at length. Bishop 
Pearson, in his work on the Creed, which is 
used in all our theological schools, devotes 
many pages to the subject. ; 
Our Catholic doctors teach us that God is 
to be regarded as the Father of men, be- 
cause He is their Creator. But inasmuch as 


He did not in creating impart to them His 


own nature, this kind of Fatherhood is met- 
aphorical. Again, God is our Father be- 
cause He is our Preserver and Upholder. 
We are absolutely dependent upon Him as 
a child upon its earthly parents. The word, 
Father, is, therefore, applied here by way 
of analogy. And, in the third place, as the 
Redeemer of men out of the misery which 
sin has wrought, God occupies to them the 
relation of a Father of love and mercy. But 
in these instances there is not yet any rela- 
tion of nature. 

There remains another and a higher way 
in which God is our Father; namely, by way 
of the new birth, through which men be- 
come partakers of the Incarnate Christ who 
is the Son of God by nature and from all 
eternity. It is in this sense, chiefly, that 
we speak of God as Father, in the Creed. So 
the Fathers of the Christian Church explain 
the first article of the Creed, and the histo- 
ry of the Creed bears them out. God is the 
Eternal Father of the Eternal Son, and He 
is our Father in the most true and intimate 
sense in so far as we are united with Christ, 
made one with Him. This is the true and” 
organic sonship which belongs to Christian — 
people. ‘“‘As many as received Him, to 
them gave He power to become the sons of 
God.” It is thus that they become bold to 
say, ‘‘Our Father.” 

In all this there is nothing new. Hun- 
dreds of sermons and instructions on the 
Creed from the beginning until now, have 
dealt with these subjects. It is evident, 
therefore, that the special stress laid in 
many quarters upon this doctrine has not 
been due to any disuse of it in the Church. 
It has always continued to be a vital part of 
Catholic teaching. The fact seems to be 
that a new doctrine of the divine Father- 
hood has been devised and is now being 
widely preached outside the Church, and to 
some extent within its boundaries. Accord- 
ing to this teaching, that kind of Father- 
hood which, according to the Scriptures, 
has been brought about through the Incar- 
nation, really existed from the beginning of 
the creation of man on the earth. Man, in 
virtue of his creation, is spoken of as partic- 
ipating in the Divine Nature, and is thusa 
son of*God through organic relation with” 
Him. This carries with it a new view of 
the Incarnation of our Lord, which deprives 
it of its unique character. Hence, also, that 
questioning of the supernatural birth, of 
which we have all heard something. There 
are other consequences of this doctrine 
which also tend to subvert the fundamental 
assumptions of the Christian religion. It 
becomes difficult to understand how sin can 
be the dreadful thing we have believed it to 
be, if men are, by their very birth into this 
world, partakers of the Divine Nature, 
sharers in the Divine Essence. But take 
away the conviction of ‘‘the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin,” and the necessity for the 
great atoning Sacrifice by which the Lamb 
of God taketh away the sins of the world, 
comes to an end, also. In fact, it is hard 
to say what portion of the Christian Faith 
will not be radically transformed, if this 
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new teaching be admitted. It is no wonder 
that the result of allthisis called by its own 
advocates, ‘the new theology.” It certain- 
ly has little resemblance to the old Faith 
which has, through so many ages, been held 
-as ‘‘the Faith once delivered to the saints.” 

We are glad to observe that there are 
signs of a recoil from the consequences of 
this new teaching about the divine Father- 
hood. Such a sign is an article in The 


, Church for October, by Prof. Steenstra, en- 


titled, “The New Theology and Wicked- 
ness.” The emphasis is almost startling 
with which he charges the ‘‘increase of 
rampant wickedness” in the country at large 
to “the popular use and application” of the 
n2w theology. Is it not true that no such 
‘use and application”’ of the old theology was 
possible?—but by the ‘‘old theology” we do 
not mean what this writer would apparently 
mean, namely, Calvinism. 

While Prof. Steenstra holds that ‘“‘the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of every 
‘individual man is a present and unalterable 
fact,” he wishes it to be felt that it is at the 
‘same time ‘‘a more or less unrealized possibil- 
ity.” But this isa paradox which the popular 
mind does not readily take in. Consequently, 
‘men gladly acsept the unqualified an- 
nouncement that they are sons of God. It 
mot only assures them of divine love and 
‘care, but exalts them to a height which 
seems to confer an indefeasible right to all 
that God can give.” ‘‘What wonder that 
temptation overpowers and also ensnares 
them’*? 

The second count in this indictment is 
‘that the popular application of the Divine 
Fatherhood and human sonship ‘‘ministers 
directly to worldliness.” ‘‘Now or then, 
here or hereafter, God is our Father, and 
willtake care of us.” ‘‘The really godlike 
thing is thought to be to make the present 
a time of child-like happiness.” The result 
may be much incidental humanitarianism. 
But the serious side of life is forgotten. En- 
joyment and pleasure become the main ob- 
jects of desire. Life becomes a struggle for 
wealth, ‘“‘the higher nature is starved and 
paralyzed, the very ‘idea of morality. prac- 
tically extinguished.” 

The popular conception of the Fatherhood 
of God, taken up from the new theology, it 
is complained, is too closely modeled after 
what modern human fatherhood has come to 
be. That, surely, is not very God-like. The 
writer observes that ‘unlimited indulgence 
and absolute self-effacement are its promi- 
nent features.” Of course a father like 
this exercises no discipline, never punishes. 
The changes are rung on ‘‘the love of God,” 
to the exclusion of every other attribute. 
There is no room for severity. Sin has no 
penalty. Here the Professor says a really 
fine thing: ‘‘Reverent fear was, and still is, 
the beginning of wisdom, the formative 
principle of religion in the soul. The soul 
that lacks the element of awe is spurious. 
It is but an unintellectual emotion, without 
controlling power.” 

The truth is, the doctrine that every man 
is by creation a son of God in a vital rela- 
tion, by participation of nature, that he thus 
possesses a sonship which is urralterable, in- 
defeasible, is only an enlarged variety of 
Calvinism, after all. And it is subject to 
the same evil results, only on a larger scale, 
as this article from Prof. Steenstra clearly 
shows. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church is 
that while by virtue of his creation man 
may call God his Father, as being the Au- 
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thor of his existence, his Upholder, and his 
merciful Redeemer, it is Christ alone who 
is the Son of God in the proper sense of the 
word, as being of the same essence, and it is 
only through vital union with Christ 
through the sacraments of grace, that men 
are enabled to become sons of God in a real, 
and not ametaphorical, sense. Christ did 
not come to reveal to men the fact that 
they were already sons, but ‘tas many as re- 
ceived Him, to them gave He power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that be- 
lieve on His Name.” 


aS 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXX VIL: 


I HEARD lately of a celebrated literary 
man who had carved on his study mantel 
the motto, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers 
and cussed are the fussmakers.” We have 
not all carved this on manéels, but we have 
it printed on our hearts, and we often have 
occasion to say it over to ourselves. Now 
of course a fuss sometimes ought to be 
made, and we are very much obliged to the 
one who makesit; often some nuisance, some 


ji very great obstruction, some petty wrong, 


goes on and on, and people say nothing. 
They hate it. It causes them much discom- 
fort, but to try and change it will involve 
considerable trouble, and so it is let alone. 
‘Better to endure it,’”’ people say, ‘than to 
make a fuss.” At last comes along a man 
who does not thinkso. Heisperfectly willing 
to make all the fuss necessary,.and he makes 
it. The wrong is righted, and everybody 
feels relieved. I remember a striking case: 
The street railway company, to save money, 
put on cars without conductors. Every one 
had to pay his own fare, and it was a very 
great annoyance. One of my parishioners, 
a man of fortune, determined to make a fuss 
about it, and he did. He spent all his time 
for weeks jumping on and off the cars and 
begging the passengers not to pay their fare 
themselves; that the company was obliged 
by law to collect it. The car drivers hated 
him, the car company loathed him, the 
newspapers made fun of him, but he gained 
the victory. This fussmaker certainly was 
blessed. 

But this paper is not about the fusses 
which ought to be made, but about those 
which ought not, and about fussiness in gen- 
eral. The word and the thing have several 
meanings. We do not mean by a fussy per- 
son, an evil-minded, or even a generally dis- 
agreeable person, but one who, under the 
idea of making things better, upsets every- 
body around. For example: Not long agolI 
was seated in a room with a number of 
others. My seat was perfectly comfortable, 
and I had never dreamed of changing it. 
In came the lady of the house, and instantly 
insisted on my changing it. Suchaseat was 
better, and I must have it. This involved 
the derangement of half-a-dozen people, and 
I could see the shade of annoyance on their 
faces, and it certainly could be seen on 
mine, but the good woman thought she had 
done the right thing. Now, let me advise 
you in the small things of life not to be 
fussy. They are not worth the trouble. 
“Tet well enough alone” will be -found the 
best maxim for everyday wear and tear, and 
one of the best preventers of fussiness. A 
fussy person is the dread of every one who 
comes in contact with him, and to be such 
neutralizes a great many good qualities. 
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We always knew in Grace church that 
every Sunday morning certain persons 
would make a fuss about either open or 
shut windows, heat or cold, seats here or 
there. We listened politely, and did exact- 
ly what we thought best. Now, try to get 
on with ‘‘crumpled rose leaves.” Of course 
you would prefer them smooth, but they 
cannot always be so, and the people who 
have crumpled them regret it, but there they 
are—crumpled—and it is the part of a wise 
and good man or wowan not to make a fuss 
about it, but quietly to bear it. It is noth- 
ing, compared with the trials of the early 
Christians. In a certain boarding house a 
retired army officer never complained. 
Every gne else did of course, for to make a 
fuss is the inalienable right of the boarder; 
but he never did. He was asked why. “‘I 
was a year,” he said, ‘‘a prisoner in the 
great Civil War. I suffered for the want of 
everything, even the most absolute necessi- 
ties, and it taught me to be very patient 
and very enduring.”’ Such a course is far 
from universal, for I have noticed that in 
hotels the people who make the greatest 
fuss about their meals and their rooms, and 
complain the loudest, are those who at 
home have to live very plainly and are used 
to but few luxuries. They think it makes 
them seem important people to be fussy. It 
does stamp them as self-important, as sele 


_fish, as regardless of others. 


But there is another meaning to ‘‘making 
a fuss.” It is equivalent to “stirring up 
strife.”’ There are people who never seem 
to be able to go into any society, or have 
anything much to do with anybody, without 
instilling some essence of discord. Every- 
thing may be perfectly peaceful before they 
come, but after their advent, as sure as 
fate, somebody’s halo will not fit, some 
string of the lute will crack, some cloud 
will discolor the clear water. It is of these 
we say, with unction, ‘‘Cussed are the fuss- 
makers.” How well I knew the species 
when in active life, and how I had to 
scheme and contrive to keep them out of so- 
cieties where they really wanted to help, 
but where I knew they could not help with- 
out getting people by the ears! Why did 
they do it? for often they were not bad- 
hearted people. They did it because they 
always thought their way the best and 
would not give other ways even a hearing; 
because they told one person what they 
heard another one say; because they could 
not resist retailing gossip; because they or- 
dered other people around; because they 
criticised and interfered, and everlastingly 
wanted to change something. Think over 
all this; perhaps you are fussy yourself. 
If you even suspect it, struggle, with many 
a prayer, to get over it. 
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Parishes vs. Congregations 
FROM THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ADDRESS OF 
THE RT. REY. JOHN FRANKLIN SPALDING, D.D., 
BISHOP OF COLORADO. 

DESIRE now to speak upon the subject 

of parishes and their strictly defined 
boundaries, and of subdividing the whole 
diocese into parishes, so that as there is not 
asingle foot of territory in the United States 
that is not in a diocese and under the 
spiritual care of a bishop, so there shall 
not be a foot of ground in the diocese that is 
not in some parish or parochial district, and 
not a single soul in any partof itfor whom 
some priest is not responsible. This is 
the ideal we ought to aim at, and in or- 
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der to be Catholic and Apostolic, and suc- 
ceed in the work we are set to do, we must 
approximate much nearer than hitherto to 
the realization of it. How we came to have 
so-called parishes made up of pewholders, 
or of voluntary subscribers, is difficult to 
understand, seeing that we are the offspring 
of the Church of England, in which, at least 
from the time of Archbishop Theodore in 
the seventh century, the whole country has 
been subdivided into parochial cures, in 
which all the souls are under direct pas- 
toraloversight, And so it has been through- 
out the world in all the Church’s history. 
ITsuppose it is due to our lack of bishops 
during the whole colonial period, and our 
becoming, in consequence, subject to the 
preponderating influence of separatists ard 
sectaries whose congregations were volun- 
tary associations of individuals. The Con- 
gregational principle, which associates 
together for prayer and instruction only 
adult believers and their families, cannot 
know or recognize territorial parishes. It 
can only know congregations, the individu- 
als of which have ‘‘ come out” and become 
“separate” from the Church as previously 
existing, and as embracing the souls in dis- 
tricts covering the whole land, all cared for 
by the clergy, though many of them are un- 
converted, or imperfectly developed Chris- 
tians. 

It does not require much reflection to 
satisfy us that the separatist principle is 
wrong, and ineffective for the objects of 
Christianity. If the Church has a mission 
to all the world, if the object isto bring all, 
in every land, tothe acceptance of Christ 
and the obedience of faith, none can be left 
out of, or be beyond, the scope of the Lord’s 
command to make disciples of all nations, 
and to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
It will not do to say that the Church is only 
for those who voluntarily seek it, or for the 
elect who have an effectual calling to grace. 
The Church must assume and act upon her 
mission. In the name of Christ, she plants 
the Cross and takes possession of the coun- 
try, and by her faithfulness to her commis- 

-sion and charter makes good her claim to 
it. The land is hers, and she will prove it 
by her work of evangelization. 
take in the whole. She will leave to none 
anexcuse. She will embrace all the souls, 
win them for Christ if she can, and gather 
them into the fold, and tend them, so as to 
gather them at last into the fold above. 
There can be no part of a diocese in any 
country over which she does not assume 
pastorship and place her bishop and clergy. 


All the history of the Church exemplifies 
this teaching of Jesus Christ. The practice 
of all secular societies and political organi- 
zations is accordant withit. It is desired 
to carry the State for a political party. How 
is itdone? Every city, every town, every 
small ward and district, is thoroughly can- 
vassed, every street and every house is 
looked after. Every voter is seen, and if 
possible, pledged to the support of the policy 
and the men. No little precinct is neg- 
lected. Every device, every scheme of 
lecturing, house to house visiting, circulat- 
ing broadcast and putting into the hands of 
all individuals, pamphlets, tracts, leaflets, 
is resorted to. Money is raised to send out 
workers and literature. Every interest, 
every order of men, are subsidized. Every- 
thing possible or conceivable is done for the 
cause. Soshould we endeavor to propagate 
the Gospel, bringing it to bear, with all its 
multifarious agencies, upon all the people 


. are suggestive examples. 


She will_ 
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of city, town, and country. In this 
diocese, we have, against contrary powerful 
influences, resisted the tendencies about us, 
and retained the parochial idea and system 
with, all things considered, splendid results. 
We have not, as a diocese, legislated upon 
boundaries; but long before the organiza- 
tion of the diocese, in accordance with and 
in the spirit of the general canons referred 
to, the ecclesiastical authority had formed 
and fixed the parish boundaries, as made 
necessary by the extension of the cities 
and the growth of their population. Thus 
it is that our parochial and missionary cures 
are distinct and well-defined territorial dis- 
tricts. Of course people may exercise their 
choice in attending a church outside of the 
parish or cure in which they live; and in 
such case itis understood that their own 
pastor has the right to visit them and min- 
ister to them in things spiritual. But he 
has no right to organize work or set on 
foot a prayer-meeting, a cottage lecture, 
mothers’ meeting, Sunday school, catecheti- 
eal class, Confirmation class, or other ser- 
vice, in another man’s parish or cure. 

There is, in some respects, more diffi- 
culty in covering all the country parts with 
parochial and mission districts, and making 
some priest responsible for all the souls in 
each district; but this, if attempted, can be 
done. Thus the missionary of Littleton and 
West Plum Creek can effectually reach all 
who can be brought to look to him and re- 
ceive his ministry, throughout Douglas 
county, and the contiguous parts of Arapa- 
hoe and El Paso counties. St. Stephen’s 
parish, Colorado Springs, can extend itself 
effectively to Palmer Lake; Grace church, 
to Fountain, Peyton, Eastonville: St. An- 
drew’s to Woodland and Florissant; Greely 
to Eaton, Fort Morgan, and Sterling. These 
Wherever there 
is a parish or mission, it can, in like man- 
ner, extend its pastoral care. Our Canon 
VII. of Parish Districts, isas follows: “Every 
parish shall be the centre of a district to be 
designated by the ecclesiastical authority, 
and shall be held responsible for the spiritual 
care of such district, the rector giving not 
fewer than four Sundays a year in ministra- 
tions to the same, outside of the parish 
proper, the expense of such ministration to 
be borne by the parish in so far as it may 
not be provided for by the people ministered 
to.” The framers of this canon had the 
right idea. It contemplates bringing all 
the souls in the diocese under the care of 
the Church and her pastors. 


But we have some outlying districts, and 
whole counties, possibly, which cannot be at 
present effectively reached. Shall these and 
the souls within them be left uncared for by 
the Church? This is by no means neces- 
sary, for these belong to the parish, so to 
speak, of the general missionary. He en- 
deavors to make himself really and ef- 
fectively the pastor of all beyond the 
reach of the rectors. He.visits all the places 
the stated pastors cannot reach. He holds 
services among them. He makes known 
the claims of the Church and the Gospel. 
He visits from house to house. He breaks 
the bread of life to all who will receive it. 
He organizes such works as are practicable. 
He establishes Sunday schools. He circu- 
lates books and tracts. He distributes 
Christian literature. He renders it impos- 
sible, by his travels, lectures, visitations and 
labors far and wide, that there should be any 
to whom the Church and her claims, and the 
blessed Savior whom she proclaims and 


‘known. 
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holds up before the people, should be un 

The grounds of belief in, and 
allegiance to Christ and the Church, will by 
him be made to be understood and appre- 
ciated. Oh! what a privilege it is, thus to 
represent the Good Shepherd, to do the 
Apostolic work required inthe great char- 
ter of the Church, to bear witness to the 
things of Christ, in Jerusalem, in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and to the uttermost parts; 
to plant centres of light and knowledge, 
to see these one after another strengthen- 
ing; to witness the growth of the Church, 
and God’s blessing on the planting and sow- 
ing of the good seed of life; to hail the 
organized missions one after another becom- 
ing incorporated into the diocesan system, 
like Victor, Florence, Rocky Ford; antici- 
pating in like manner other mission organi- 
zations in their formation, to strengthen the 
diocese by their delegations to the council, 
as Lamar, Walsenburg, Loveland, Brighton, 
Fort Morgan—to see all this, to be instru- 
mental in winning it for God; to be permitted 
to share the work and responsibility of the 
bishop, and the great Bishop and Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ Himself, what work is thereso 
great and blessed here on earth? So Christ 
usesus. So he extends His kingdom. So He 
shepherds His sheep. So He provides that 
none should be left uncared for, so from all 
places and all dwellings among men, He 
accomplishes the number of His elect and 
hastens His kingdom. 


This divine method, as we may call it, 
subserves some important ends that are 
embraced ‘in the wide scope of the Gospel, 
or “allied to its purposes in the world. A 
true pastor in every part of the diocese 
will learn the mode of living, the temporal 
conditions and needs of the people, the 
actual relations of different classes, the 
sick and whole, laborers and employers,and 
how to deal with these, and all industrial 
and social problems. The Church will be 
found to be the best agency, as it was or- 
dained of God to be the medium, for recon- 
ciling men who are becoming alienated, and 
bringing to bear all requisite forces for the 
elevatiow of men in society, for removing 


_the evils which afflict us, for ameliorating 


all human conditions. For Jesus Christ 
‘‘eoing about doing good,” through His 
ministers and people, brings to all men 
temporal and spiritual blessings, and the 
salvation of body and soul. % 


Let us, the members of this diocese, rise 
to the realization of our Cathélic position 
and privileges. Let us unitedly work on 
the divine plan of Church extension. Let 
us not shrink from the mission committed to 
this Church, in which we all share, and 
let us gather unto Christ the souls for which 
He died, and throw the care and protection 
of the Church over all the people of this 
land which God has given us as an in- 
heritance. 


pg ye 


Religion and the Press 


We had occasion to remark last week on the 
significant attitude taken by the whole of the 
secular press of London, towards the religious 
question in primary education. With one con- 
sent it agreed to kick it into the gutter. There 
is nothing surprising in this, for there is noth- 
ing new init. The most casual reader of Eng- 
lish journalism must have noticed long ago with 
what impatience it deals with religious ques- 
tions. The press of England is not a reptile 
press, it is not corrupt, nor is it smirched 
with lubricity. It is independent for the most 
part, it has its code of etiquette, of which it has 
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no reason to be ashamed. It is ably conducted, 
and it knows when to speak and when to hold 
its tongue. Butin spite ofall this it lacks the 
note of definite religious belief. It is necessary 
to emphasize the word definite, lest we be 
thought to regard the press as being irreligious 
or anti-religious. It is neither of these, for it 
professes a kind of religion, a religion which is 
too pure to be locked up in creeds, or tied down 
to formularies, which is of so rare an es- 
sence that it cannot be compressed in earthen 
vessels or kept handy for use. Itisa beautiful 
exotic, putting forth fair leaves of words and 
brilliant blossoms of promise, but alas ! it bears 
no fruit, it is too high and pure for human na- 
ture’s daily food. The surprising thing about 
this idealistic and esthetic religion is that it 
fondly hopes that it can survive when cut 
through at the root. Its professors are really 
living on the legacy of the ages of faith, and 
are simple enough to suppose that the legacy 
willlast forever. It does not believein the God 
of the Christians, indeed it has ro hesitation 
in affirming its conviction that the gods have 
invariably been made in-the image and likeness 
of men, and it is then good enough to extend its 
superior patronage to the gods of popular be- 
lief because of their social utility. With the 
sceptical Ovid, it exclaims: Expedit esse deos, et 
ut expedit esse putemus, 

This attitude would be deplorable if it were 
confined to the press alone. But the press rep- 
resents pretty adequately the opinions ‘of its 
readers. The press prophecies what the peo- 
ple demand. And it is this fact which lends 
an importance to utterances which otherwise 
might have been passed by with a simple note 

of interrogation. As it is, no sincere believer 
can view without apprehension the attempt 
to reduce religion to the mere ghost of its for- 
mer self, cast out of its body and fed on thin 
air. It seems to be forgotten that religjgn must 
take to itself form and substance or perish of 
inanition. In spite of the assurance that the 
virtue of sceptical ages is the residuum left by 
ages of faith, which shall enable a man to say: 
“My life is always governed by a faith which I 
no longer possess,’’ itremains a fact that human 
virtues disappear soon after the faith which 
begat them receives its death blow. The out- 
look, therefore, is serious, and we cannot help 
asking ourselves what are the causes which 
have led to this eclipse of faith, an eclipse 
which we all must hope is temporary only. 

- So far as the populace is concerned, we verily 
believe that one fertile cause of this indiffer- 
entism is want of thought and reading. It may 
be freely conceded that a minority both reads 
and thinks, but it is not this minority which, as 
a rule, is indifferent to dogmatic religion. It 
either supports it or opposes it, and in either 
case it acts vigorously, but it is not indifferent. 
Dr. Magee once spoke of the ‘‘cowardly”’ ag- 
nostic, who instead of facing bravely the prob- 
lems of life said: ‘‘What is the good of bother- 
ing about these things? Let us havea B. and 
S.” Thereproach was well deserved, and we 
fear is better deserved to-day. How can we 
expect serious or solid thought from people 
whose heads are for the most part in their 
ledger or in their financial or sporting paper, 
who, when they do happen to read anything 
else, read only magazine articles, foolish novels, 
or, at best, the merest shreds and patches of 
honest and serious intellectual labor. Every 
man who is able ought to have at least some 
one intellectual pursuit,some subject that he 
wants to get at the bottom of, round which all 
his thinking centres. Sucha man will be bet- 
ter able to appreciate the problems of religion, 
and whatever he comes to believe, at all events 
he will not treat them with the supercilious 
scorn of the superior person. It is the general 

“want of depth which is largely responsible for 
indifferentism. Frivolity is eating out the heart 
of all virile religion among us.—Ohureh Times. 


From Boston: -‘‘Have been a subscriber to Tur 
Livine Cuurcu for many years, and feel that we 
cannot live without it. Iconsider it the most 
interesting of any Church paper published.” 


ried men. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ANONYMOUS WRITING 
-0 the Hditor of The Living Church: 

In a friendly controversy, which originated 
in the withdrawal of the subscription of a cler- 
gyman from a promirent Church paper, with 
some criticisms thereon, the point was urged 
that anonymous writing should, with some cau- 
tion, be’ encouraged, and that the prejudice 
which many feel towards everything that is 
anonymous, is productive of evil. Among the 
instances cited, were these: Saleswomen in 
some large stores are compelled to stand up all 
day, which wearies all of them unduly and, in 
some. cases, occasions serious disease. Now, if 
one of them should write to a paper which in- 
sists on the publication of every writer’s name, 
she might incur the ill-will of her employer, 
and perhaps lese her place. The writer knows 
of a bank whose president is tyrannical and sel- 
fish. He insists on having the bank excessively 
hot—80¢, or thereabouts. The cashiers, and 
other officials, have to dress all winter in suw- 
mer clothing, and yet suffer from headaches, 
and take cold readily when they go out of doors. 
If one of them should complain, over his signa- 
ture, he would be very apt to forfeit his posi- 
tion. Again, there are clergymen who are very 
wrongly treated by vestrymen or ‘‘lay popes,”’ 
and if they venture to expostulate, with the 
hope of warning other clergymen, or for any 
other purpose, however unselfish, they might as 
well, in many instances, write their resigna- 
tions in advance. 

The writer used to know a clergyman of great 
modesty and diffidence who made it his life 
work to write anonymously on religious sub- 
jects, and he surely did much good thereby. If 
all religious papers had made the rule that 
every letter to the editor must be signed, it is 
doubtful whether this good man would have 
written at all, for with him it was with writing, 
as with alms-giving, a point of conscience not to 
let the right hand know what the left hand did. 
And no doubt it is so with others, also. 

Us Pa Zs 

{Norr. This is not an open question with THE 
Livine Cuurcu, as its custom has been to admit 
anonymous letters, provided the name of the 
writer is given to the editor, and the contribu- 
tion contains no disparaging references-—ED. 
1K eA 


THE MINISTERIAL SUPPLY 
To the Editor of The Living Church; 

The vacancies of some missions and parishes 
in my diocese and the applications of candidates, 
have led me tosome thoughtfulness on the mat- 
ter of our clerical force. A simple advertise- 
ment in a Church paper, and the announcement 
of the vacancies, has brought a large number of 
applicants. 

Who are these seekers to find: the» work to 
which they have been solemnly set apart? 

They are clergymen who desire a wider scope 
of influence. In some cases a term of years has 
been spent in what is and must be the small 
parish, and there is the natural feeling that as 
life is now moving onward, they should now if 
ever ‘“‘make the full proof of their ministry,’ as 
talents and energy allow. In others, the ambi- 
tious, restless spirit is very manifest. They are 
from the men who are interested in ‘‘clerical 
changes,” and who have a modus operandi they 
are ever ready to set in action. 

More of the seekers ar@ those who say they 
are forced out of their positions by the hopeless 
struggle to make the two ends meet. They are 
the best judges, and so we must accept the fact 
that the Church has many a spot in her vine- 
yard she would cultivate, but where, in plain 
English, ‘‘aman with a family cannot live.”’ 

And this starts the inquiry, what is to be- 
come of these places? Is this Church that claims 
the land, to be the Church of cities and goodly 
towns alone, and scarcely to have a home in the 
villages and rural districts that constitute the 
bulk of population? The resource would natur- 
ally be found in the ministry of young unmar- 
Some hard work must be done to 
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build up the parish from the little nucleus of 
Church people, where already there is too much 
religion in churches and preachers, and tastes 
and sympathies must be cultivated that are very 
alien to sectarianism’s experience and modes. 
And upon whom may the Church call for this 
work, as upon her young recruits, who should 
have the energy and self-sacrifice of young men 
who are pushing forward towards profession 
and business? Alas! that this spirit is so often 
wanting even inthe deacon. The year of proba- 
tion is restless with the seeking the ‘higher 
room,’’? and the bishop’s authority withdrawn, 
the priest is in the field for the best parish he 
can command. Often the diocese that has met 
much of the cost of preparatory study is allowed 
no claim of continued residence and work. 

Then; there are a large number of priests 
who have passed, or more likely are thought to 
have passed, the years of ability andactivity. A 
bishop is harassed almost to the wrath upon 
which the sun will set, by the ‘‘we would like a 
young man.’’ It comes from feeble missions, 
and stately, even venerable, parishes. Whatis to 
become of our brethren who are passing into 
middle life, and a no less serious question is, 
what is to become of parishes often with their 
chronic difficulties committed to the care of 
the weaknesses that attach even to good minds 
and hearts? 

It is beginning to be heard: ‘Is not the min- 
isterial supply becoming beyond the needs of 
the Church’? We can hear only with pain, as 
we sometimes do hear, a repulsiveness expressed 
to the litany petition for ‘‘laborers to be sent 
into the harvest.’”? But this may be said, it is 
not wise to.encourage any man beyond the age 
of 30-35, to seek Holy Orders, unless he has ex- 
traordinary personal promise, or pecuniary re- 
sources. And the Church, and especially her 
education societies, are fully warranted in put- 
ting very high the standard of intellect as well 
as of holy desire, in the encouragement and as- 
sistance of seckers of the service of the altar. 

Our wretched system, or rather no system, of 
providing the shepherds of the sheep, is becom- 
ing more and more manifest. A parish seeks a 
rector very much asa lady seeks aservant. I 
have been interested in watching the process of 
securing a rector fora leading parish. The ves- 
try were very courteous to the bishop, placing 
all the names before him, and readily receiving 
his advice. Applications poured in, some from 
the candidates themselves, others from their 
friends. Finally the vestry selected four or five 
names, and put them with a committee author- 
ized to visit the cures of these clergymen. They 
did so, spending a Sunday ina parish. The se- 
lection turned largely upon the preaching. This 
was the best they could do. And yet how thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory the whole business. The 
very day on which the candidate was to be 
tried, he might appear with the poorest sermon 
he had had in months, he might have been 
driven into hasty preparation, might have come 
to his task sorely depressed and anxious, or even 
sick in body. 

Is it not worth thinking about, could not a 
bureau of information be established, such as 
some of the denominations have, where the par- 
ties might meet,—through correspondence in the 
hands of a judicious commission or even a pres- 
byter? As itis now, the people are often dis- 
gusted with clergymen forcing themselves on 
their attention, and the unassuming brother 
who has lived in the shade of a retired parish, 
when it seems wise for him to change his field, 
finds himself utterly at a loss how to proceed. 
If we must live under this system, let us try to 
make the best of it. GeDIG: 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


N DEFENSE OF “‘THE CHURCH KALENDAR’’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“Knowing that Tue Livinc Cuurcn has the 
reputation of fairness and justice, we beg to call 
attention, through its columns, to a violent and 
manifestly unjust attack, under the guise of a 
literary review, that appeared in The Church- 
man in its issue of Dec. 25th, upon ‘The Chris- 
tian Year Kalendar,” utterly condemning it be- 
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cause of two or three inconsequential misprints, 
due largely to fallible printers, appearing among 
several thousand paragraphs in the Kalendar’s 
128 pages. 

Without replying to this infallible critic in de- 
tail, we desire to point out two or three very 
significant facts; to wit: We sent them no copy 
of the Kalendar for review or for any other pur- 
pose, and yet they have deliberately gone out 
of their way to ruthlessly stab, in an unsigned 
article of acolumn and a half in length, a publi- 
cation of known worth and standing; again, 
last season we advertised with them and re- 
ceived a flattering notice; this year we did not, 
and the above attack appeared. Whether the 
motive that inspired this ‘‘review”’ was disinter- 
ested or actuated by malice, we leave your 
readers to decide. 

Tue CuurcH KaLENDAR COMPANY, 
F. KE. Wuitney, President. 


New York, Jan. 4th, 1898. 


: THE INCARNATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
The objection raised against the Ode to St. 
Mary seems to imply a trisection of the Holy 
Trinity. This we must he careful to avoid. The 
Godhead is one purus actus, indivisible, com- 
plete in each Person. ‘‘The Incarnation was 
effected entirely by the Holy Ghost” as the com- 
plete expression of the power of the Eternal 
Godhead, proceeding from the Son as the Word 
of the Father. 

We maintain the Double Procession in the 
Creed in spite of the opposition of the Greeks, 
because we maintain that the action of the Son 
is not complementary or collateral or subsidiary 
to that of the Father, but consubstantial, identi- 
cal, subordinate. Whatever the Father does, 
He does by His Word, His Son. The complete- 
ness of the Father’s Godhead acts through the 
Son without suffering diminution or addition. 

Similarly, the action of the Holy Ghost is not 
in any sense external to the personal action of 
God the Son, nor inferior to it. In this Holy 
‘'rinity, none is greater or less than another. 
The three Persons are co-equal, consubstantial, 
indivisible. They are not separate agents. 
They are one purus actus, although this act of 
Godhead necessitates interior relationships; 
without those three interior relationships it 
would cease to be an act. 

Therefore, whatever the Son of God does, He 
does by the Holy Ghost, notasa complementary 
agent, proceeding from the Father collaterally 
with the Son, but as the Procession of His own 
substantive activity, eternal and indivisible. 
In His divine action He reserves nothing to 
Himself, but acts entirely through the Holy 
Ghost, neither do s His action acquire any ad- 
ditional power by the co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost. They are in the Godhead relatively 
distinct but substantially one, co-equal and 
indivisible. 

What the Son of God does as man, He does by 
the unction of the Holy Ghost, not as an ex- 
vernal power assisting, but as an interior 
power, proceeding personally from Himself, so 
that He can do nothing in manhood without the 
intervention of the Holy Ghost as the divine 
instrument of His personal activity. By the 
instrumentality of the Holy Ghost in whom the 
divine act proceeds from Himself as from the 
Father, He tcok man’s substance in the womb 
of the Blessed Virgin. By the same instru- 
mentality He acted in the emptiness of our 
human nature, which thus became full of the 
Godhead by His personal assumption of it. 
Every thought, word, and action belonging to 
Him in the flesh was not merely controlled, sug- 
gested, directed, by the Holy Ghost as in other 
men. His whole human. life and action was 
“quickened’’? by the Holy* Ghost proceeding 
interiorly from Himself. So now in the Church, 
which is the extension of His glorified Body, He 
rules all of His members by the vitalizing 
power of the co-equal, consubstantial Spirit. 

In the Holy Eucharist itis ‘‘by the Word of 
God and His Holy Spirit” acting through the 
subordinate priesthood, as the representatives 
of Christ, the Head, that the bread and wine 
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are consecrated in union with the glorified Body 
and Blood of Christ. Christ gave the Holy 
Ghost to His Apostles, not as a power to assist 
them in their incompleteness, .but as the con- 
tinuous power whereby He would evermore be 
present with His Church. The Holy Ghost does 
not supply to us any deficiency arising from 
Christ’s personal absence, but is the undivided 
agency whereby He is evermore personally pres- 


ent to act amidst our infirmaties with the 
completeness of His own divine glory. 
R. M. BENSON. 


Boston, Jan. 7. 


SUUM CUIQUE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the matter of the clergyman who declined 
to bury an actor,I am myself at fault. Ire- 
membered well that the clergyman was a well- 
known minister of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, but not recalling the date of the inci- 
dent, am now reminded that it ‘was before the 
date of the schism. Consequently, at the time, 
the clergyman was a minister in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


W. ALLEN JOHNSON. 
January 7, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Rey. Francis E. Alleyne has resigned as rector 
of St. Mark’s school, Portland, Mo., to take charge of 
Emmanuel church, Alexandria, Minn. Please ad- 
dress accordingly. 


The Rev. C. F Fackenthall, of Pacific Grove, Cal., 
has accepted a professorship in Princeton Univer- 
Sity. 

The Rev. Walter Lowrie has resigned his curacy in 
St. James’ church, Philadelphia, to accept. appoint- 
ment as one of the city mission staff. 


The Rev. J. A. McCausland has resigned the incum- 
bency at Alexandria, Minn. 


The Rev. James Noble, late of Marianna, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of the church at 
Tyler, Tex., and came into residence on Dec. 9th. 


The Rev. Geo. Sherman Richards, of Meadville, 
Pa., has been appointed a curatein St. James’ church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Official 


THE next meeting of the New York local assembly 
of the Daughters of the King will be held in St. 
Augustine’s chapel, East Houston St. and the Bow- 
ery, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 19th. Among the 
prominent speakers at the public service at 8 P.M. 
will be the Rev. Drs. Bradley, D. Parker Morgan, 
and Swentzel, the Rev. Messrs. H. N. Barbour and J. 
J. C. Moran. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Church Periodical 
Club will be held in the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth ave., New York city, on Wednesday, Jan. 19, 
1898, at 2:30 Pp. M. All persons interested in the work 
of the club are cordially invited to be present. 

ANN H. LAIGHT, Recording Secretary. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN STANDING COMMITTEE 

At a recent meeting held in Grand Rapids, the Rev. 
J. W. Bancroft was elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the removal of the Rev. Philip W. Mosher. 
The Rev.«W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D., was elected sec- 
retary. Consent was given to the consecration of the 
Rey. Dr. W. N. MecVickar, Bishop-coadjutor-elect of 
Rhode Island, and to the transfer of Bishop Talbot, of 
Wyoming and Idaho, to the diocese of Central Penn- 
sylvania. 
STANDING COMMITTEE, DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

At the last regular meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee, held Jan. 4th, the canonical testimonials 
were signed recommending to the Bishop as candi- 
dates for Holy Orders the following named postulants: 
Walton Stoutenburgh Danker, Frederick William 
Roberts, Arthur Wheelock Moulton. Applications 
were received frem Arthur Romeyn Gray, George 
Lyman Paine, and Alburn Edward Skinner, to be 
recommended to the Bishop for Holy Orders, and the 
same were laid over under the rule until the next 
meeting. Action on the request of the diocese of Ar- 
kansas for thé canonical consent of the Committee to 
the consecration of the Rev. William Montgomery 
Brown, archdeacon of Ohio, as Bishop-coadjutor of 
the diocese of Arkansas, was deferred until the next 
meeting. EDWARD ABBOTT, 

Secretary, 
Diocesan House, 1 Joy st., Boston. Jan. 7, 1898. 


Ordinations 


On the Feast of the Circumcision, Jan. Ist, in All 
Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nichol- 
son ordained to the diaconate Messrs.:Howard La 
Field, B.A. (Yale), and George Frederick Burroughs, 
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presented by the Rev. Dr. S. T. Smythe and the Rey. 
S. L. Tyson, respectively. The sermon was preached 
by the Rey. Henry D. Robinson, M.A. Mr, La Field 
will continue as a tutor at St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, and Mr. Burroughs will have charge 
of Christ church, Milwaukee, one of the cathedral 
missions. 


The Rey. Charles W. Brooks was, on Dec. 19th, or- 
dained priest by Bishop Paret, in St. Anne’s church, 
Annapolis, Md. The Rev. W. V. Tunnell, warden of 
King Hall Seminary, Washington, D. C., where Mr. 
Brooks graduated in May, 1896, preached the ordina- 
tion sermon. Since May, 1896, the Rey. Mr. Brooks 
has served as an assistant to the rector of St. Anne’s 
parish, Annapolis, in charge of St. Philip’s Chapel. 


At St. John’s church, Elkhorn, Wis., on the Feast 
of the Epiphany, the Bishop of Milwaukeesordained 
to the diaconate Mr. John Welling Areson, of Spring- 
field, Wis. The candidate was presented by the Rev. 
C. N. Spalding, D.D., rector of Elkhorn, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Ven. Percy C. Webber, 
M.A., archdeacon of Madison. 


Married ; 

EMERICK--BUSH.--In All Saints’ church, Meriden, 
Conn., Jan. 6, 1898, by the Rev. A. Sprague Ashley, 
Lucy Wilson Bush, daughter of Leverett J. Bush, of 
Providence, R. I., to Frederick A. Emerick, of Oswe- 
OVEN Nae ’ 

VERMILYE—WALLIS.—At Grace chapel, Winfield, 
Kan., on the 29th day of December, 1897, by the Rev. 
Chas. B. Carpenter, Lizzie Thomas Wallis, daughter 
of Robt. E. Wallis, Esq., to Hobart Potter Vermilye. 

Diea 

DUNHAM.—At his residence, 309 N. Third st., Cam- 
den, N. J., Dec. 24, 1897, Charles Stewart Dunham, for 
many years a devout communicant and vestryman of 
St. Paul’s church, Camden, and also of Grace church, 
Merchantville. 


HOLBROOKE.—Entered into rest, at his home in 
Athens, Pa., on St. Stephen’s Day, Dec. 26th, 1897, 
John George Holbrooke, senior warden of Trinity 
church, in the 84th year of his age, formerly of New 
York city.’ 

“Grant unto him, O Lord, eternal rest, and may 
light perpetual shine upon him.” " 

MBEANS.—Died on Wednesday, Dec. 29th, 1897, after 
a short illness, Mrs. Keziah Means, wife of John P. 
Means, senior warden of St. Paul’s church, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. s 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light per- 
petual shine upon her.”’ 


PHELPS.—In Faribault, Minn., Dec. 19th, Miss Su- 
san Phelps, in her 79th year. She had been health- 
matron of St. Mary’s Hall for twenty-six years, and 
is remembered by all the pupils with interest and 
affection. Hers was a pure, simple, noble Christian 
life. 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DoMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TH 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GRO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


r. 
yen. B.—The Advent and Epiphany Appeal is now 
ready for distribution. Send also for copies of the 
report on domestic missions and for copies of the 
report on foreign missions in shorter form, for.use of 
your congregation. 


Church and Parisk 

A PRIEST of the Church is open to an engagement 
either in mission or parochial work. Satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address X. Y., 175 S. Elliot place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN.--A clergyman finding his 
library overcrowded, is inclined to give some books to 
other clergymen, provided that they care enough for 
them to pay the express or postal charges. Among 
the authors are Palmer, Spalding, Vail, McLaren, 
Willams, Potter, Wheatly, Hallam, and others on 
the Chureh and Prayer Book, Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity (8 vols.), Pulpit Commentary (20 vols.), and 
several works on Apologetics, Homiletics, and Church 
History. Few of them are new and fresh. Address M., 
No. 233 S. 42nd st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, January, 1898 


CIRCUMCISION. 
2nd Sunday after Christmas 
THE EPIPHANY. 


White. 
White. 


ist Sunday after Epiphahy White. 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
23. 38rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 


30. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Rest in Him 


BY CONSTANCE INGALLS ~ 


What is’t that lies within our inmost heart, 

That craving, irresistible desire, 

That longing for the noble and the higher, 
That something which of heaven seems a part? 
Pleasure, the realms of nature and of art, 

Awhile can soothe us, yet their charms expire 

Before one spark of that celestial fire— 
O gracious Spirit, hovering near, impart 

The secret that will calm our aching breast, 
Wil banish far the cares and woes of life. 

The Spirit smiled, then said: ‘‘That longed-for rest 
It is not mine to grant; but list! the strife 

If nobly fought will find a glorious end 

In Him, our first, our last, our constant Friend.”’ 


pes 

LONDON paper says: The mania for 
the colored engraving continues un- 
abated, judging from the extraordinarily 
high prices recently paid at Sotheby’s for 
some exceedingly inartistic productions, 
-which the modern lithographer would right- 
eously disown. The well-known ‘'Tea 
Garden” and ‘‘St. James’ Park,” after 
George Morland, by Soiron, realized £86; 
another pair, after the same. | ‘‘Rural 
Amusement” and ‘‘Rustic Employment,” 
engraved by J. R. Smith, brought £88: a 
pair, after J. Ward, ‘‘The Citizens’ Re- 
treat” and ‘‘Selling Rabbits,” £65, and 
‘Rustic Felicity,” after the same, £21. A 


few years ago all these things might have 


been had for about as many shillings. The 
mania is one which cannot possibly last, and 
over which some collectors will drop quite 
small fortunes; while others who are the 
fortunate possessors of these inartistic prod- 
ucts, providing they acquired them at small 
‘prices, may realize considerable sums. 
ees 

ROM Asheville, the tourist town, it is 

two miles to Biltmore village, calmly 
nestling by the reedy banks of the Swanna- 
noa. Wherever the eye looks towards the 
horizon, it is met by a wavering rim of em- 
purpled peaks and spurs, for here is the 
Blue Ridge range in splendid effectiveness. 
One way, Mt. Mitchell, with heavy dome, 
blurs the sky, and seems almost to take 
conscious pride in its distinction of being 
the highest mountain east of the Rockies. 
Another point of the compass claims Mt. 
Pisgah, asharp and veritable triangle of 


amethyst against the sky’s lighter blue. 


Such are the surroundings Mr. George Van- 
derbilt has chosen for his extensive Bilt- 
more estate, lying hard by the village 
bearing that name, and, similarly, his crea- 
tion. To Mr. Vanderbilt is due the erec- 
tion in the very heart of the little settlement, 
of a church intended for the benefit of ‘‘ All 
Souls,” and, therefore, so named. 

All Souls’ church, a picture of which ap- 
pears on our cover page, was designed by 
the late Richard M. Hunt. The architec- 
ture is unusual. There are probably no 
churches similar except in the Cumberland 
district, North of England, where are sev- 
eral. The style is early Gothic; shape, 
cruciform, with choir assembly-rooms to the 
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rear ofthe apse. ‘hese rooms connect with 
the vestries by a cloistered arcade. The 
building’s dominant feature is the large 
lantern, which reaches a height of 102 feet. 
The church’s appearance, taken in connec- 
tion with the choir-rooms, is that of a min- 
iature cathedral. Rough, red brick and 
plaster-cast are the main materials used, 
while the roof is of handsome tiling. Inside, 
red brick contrasts with the sage-green of 
the plaster-cast. White stone coping oc- 
curs“where necessary. The wood work is 
of beautiful '‘quarter-sawed” selected oak, 
the flooring being laid in small diagonal 
panels. All the appointments are admir- 
able. The chancel is deep, and on either 
side of it appear the pipes of the large elec- 
tric organ. A very happy sense of airiness 
and light is produced by the open space un- 
derneath the high lantern, where it rises 
above the intersection of the nave, chancel, 
and transepts. The church’s ground di- 
mensions are 102x60 feet. With chairs 
placed in the spacious aisles, a seating capac- 
ity of nearly four hundred is obtained, but 
the church admits of enlargement whenever 
necessity shalldemand. The music‘is a fea- 
ture of the services, being beautifully ren- 
dered by a vested choir of men and women, 
under Mr. Caryl Florio. The rector is Dr. 
R.R. Swope. For the first months of the 
parish’s existence, the Rev. R. M. W. Black 
was the minister in charge. All Souls’ was 
consecrated by Bishop Cheshire, Nov. 8, 
1896. A substantial rectory and a parish 
building stand on a lot adjoining the church. 
a 
Letters From Abroad 
BY JOHN HARRIS KNOWLES 
x 
HERE is afeeling of satisfaction, after all, 
when one’s holiday has about closed, 
and the last stretch for home is to be taken. 
I experienced it all during my last few days 
in London. It was pleasant to be there, to 
be very busy gathering together the little 
purchases, the souvenirs for others, the 
commissions for friends. It was delightful 
to have afew hours now and then, too short 
for serious sight-seeing, but long enough 
for an indeterminate lounge, and a random 
ramble. There was an interest, too, in 
watching the gathering of the clans in the 
shape of returning tourists, all possible 
companions‘on the homeward bound steamer. 
At last the morning comes for departure, 
trunks have been, after many repackings, 
finally packed, and all is ready. In this 
happy frame of mind I got my belongings 
on a four ‘wheeler and went with the stream 
to the Waterloo station. Howsmall the cab 
fare seemed—only about fifty cents, when in 
New York the least Lcould get off with would 
be two dollars; how attentive and active 
the railway porters were, and ever patient 
too, as they stowed away your luggage and 
got.you well placed in a good compartment; 
how inextricable the confusion appeared, on 
the long platform, strewn from end to end 
with baggage, and mixed in with passen- 
cers, porters, railway officers, and visiting 
friends. Among these last was a face 
strangely familiar, taking leave of a gentle- 
man who sat opposite me. We two soon got 
chatting after the train left, and I asked 
him who his friend was, adding that I 
fancied he had looked inquiringly at me as 
if he knew me. ‘‘O, yes”! was the reply. ‘‘He 
told me he was sure you were a parson from 
Chicago and that I must look out for you.” 
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Yes, it was Mr. B. from that city, whom L 
had completely forgotten, and whom every 
one in Chicago knows, who likes fish. He 
was over in London to infuse American 
ideas and ways, possibly into hoary Billings- 
gate itself. 

A train full of people for the most part 
strangers to each other, but all bound for 
the same steamer and the same port, is 
rather a striking combination. A little 
sample of the affair is in each compartment, 
but the immensity of the thing bursts upon 
you when the wharf is reached and the 
mountain of luggage is fully seen. It wasa 
busy scene, and English system and Amer- 
ican ingenuity were happily displayed in the 
rapid way in which all was soon in order on 
the decks of the St. Louis. Once more 
there was the lovely passage through South- 
hampton Water and the Solent, and out by 
the Needles, and on by Portsmouth, and the 
Cornish coast, until the broad swell of the 
Atlantic was reached. 

The time flew quickly on our return trip, 
though we had some lively weather for one 
or two days, during which period my favor- 
ite theory regarding sea-sickness and its 
avoidance got a severe trial. The whole 
theory itself is summed up in the words, 
‘“Cultivate the unconscious automatic 
equilibrium,” all which is only another way 
of saying, geton your sea legs, by instinctive 
balancing, as soon as possible, and you are 
safe. But, when one’s berth is well away 
from the centre, and where the motion is 
fourteen feet up and down, in an exact per- 
pendicular, never ceasing for hours, all 
theories are apt to fail; my theory almost 
failed me, but I managed to ‘‘hold my own” 
triumphantly. I had for room mate, a dear 
old man, well on to eighty, who had no use 
for my theories and was consequently 
wretched for a few hours of the roughest 
weather, but his amiability was proof even 
against sea-sickness. My friend, though a 
Scotchman, was, strange to say, a Baptist, 
but confided to me during the voyage that 
if ‘four Church” practiced total immersion 
he might, for the sake of the liturgy, be- 
come a member. I told him of churches 
which had fonts capable of such privileges, 
and of the Baptisms in Nashotah Lake. 
The picturesqugness of this moved him 
greatly. I found him also full of delightful 
reminiscences of his early life in America, 
whither he was returning to end his days‘in 
happy occupation, combining (that desidera- 
tum of old age) activity, ease, ana honor. 
We had a Lord Bishop also on board, re- 
turning to his distant see. He conducted 
the service on Sunday, preaching a good 
sermon on the value of little things, taking 
the passage about “‘a cup of cold water” for 
his text. These sea services have a wonder- 
ful power on the American people. The Book 
of Common Prayer and the Church Hymna 
are seen on all English and American 
steamers, and a fair proportion of the pas- 
sengers attend the services. Not all are 
Church people, but an impression is made, 
and if the soil is good the seed takes root, 
and a result is effected. The sea sets many 
an emotion at work, some perhaps not of the 
best, but no ong@can experience the majesty 
and mystery of the ocean without being 
moved to think on the great majesty and 
mystery of the Creator of all, and tke reflec- 
tion of that majesty and mystery within the 
heart of man. 

After all, men are very much alike. I set 
myself to study and to cultivate the little 
groups about me, where I was placed in ihe 
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dining saloon, and I found none that had not 
a serious, deep-toned side, and a readiness to 
respond to the best ideas, when properly 
approached. I remember well the little 
look of restraint here and there, at the 
presence of a parson, when on the first 
evening we sat down to dinner. But how 
different it all was before the voyage was 
over; the charming young fellow from Lon- 
don, who sat opposite me, how frank and 
free he was, and ready to speak of his most 
inner thoughts; how interesting the young 
man, a lawyer froma western city, a man of 
culture and affairs, who told me of his Roman 
Catholic training, of his doubts, his desires, 
and his Jongings for a religion free from 
slavish superstitions, but true to the real 
spirit of the past. Then there was the 
Yorkshire man who occasionally rubbed two 
furniture men from Michigan the wrong 
way, quite unintentionally; and there was 
a family group of typical New Yorkers, 
a mother, son, and two daughters; here, 
also, a lovely fellow from a Jesuit school 
in England, on his way home, refined 
and gentlemanly—all these were our 
family group, and the evenings were 
looked forward to and enjoyed by us all. 
But it was not only at the evening gath- 
ering that we were one. There were 
the cozy chats in sheltered nooks on deck, 
and the freedom of the smoking room, and 
the little suppers before retiring for the 
night. It was indeed a pleasant voyage, 
and when we sat down for the last dinner, 
as we neared our own beloved shores, there 
were regrets that soon we all should sepa- 
rate, perhaps never to meet again, but it 
was also felt that though the great deep was 
trackless, and held no trace upon it of the 
passing keel, yet our voyage was not with- 
out effective incident, and it may be also 
would leave some imprint of its pleasures 
upon our hearts and thoughts in the future 
before us, wherever it should be. 

There is a weirdnessin the close proxim- 
ities of a crowded steamer, with more than 
a thousand souls within its limits. Most 
of them, near as they may be, are but as 
shadows which come and go. Wecan know 
nothing of them, not even their names. Of 
the working force one scarcely sees a trace; 
one catches a glimpse, it may be, of the 
stokers, by accident. In that way I hada 
chat with a fewof them. In like man- 
ner I came in contact with some of the steer- 
age passengers, and I fancy thata nice lot 
of hymns and anthems were sung near 
me by some Welsh miners out of compli- 
ment to the cloth. I visited the second 
cabin toattend aconcert, but was grievously 
disappointed, for all was forced, unnatural, 
mawkish, and sentimental. The only re- 
deeming feature in the performance was 
the uncontrollable laughter of a young 
woman in the audience, at the absurd 
heroics of a wretched singer who thought 
he was doing ‘‘fine.’? Among the passen- 
gers in the second cabin were four young 
Roman priests of the strictest seminary 
type, very youthful looking and inexpe- 
rienced. As they sat in a row, occasionally 
convulsed with laughter, and again calmed 
down to impassiveness bf sheer force of 
habit, they presented a most comical spec- 
tacle, far more entertaining than the 
“Brummagen” music which was the bur- 
den of the programme. 

As we neared the shores of the home, the 
usual expectancy was experienced. There 
is always a feeling of genuine pride in 
watching the effect produced on strangers 
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by the magnificent approach to New York. 
One feels a proprietary interest in the great 
spectacle of the harbor, and the encircling 
city. It was our good fortune to reach the 
wharf at night, and nothing could be more 
bizarre and exciting than the gigantic 
buildings, gleaming with lights, amd the 
brilliant landing place itself, crowded with 
people, excited, shouting out recognition to 
friends on board, and, generally in an en- 
thusiasm which the horrors of the approach- 
ing Customs examination could not dim. 

{t is a dreadful bore, that Customs exami- 
nation. As I stoodin the weary line edging 
my way on to the awful desk where a Cus- 
toms officer is assigned one, I had the satis- 
faction of hearing a gentleman just before 
me say that the whole thing is an outrage 
on true civilization, and so itis. First, there 
is the interview in the cabin of the steamer; 
then the weary waiting on the wharf, and 
last of all, the opening and possible unpack- 
ing of all your belongines on a soiled and 
begrimed floor. I saw a pretty scene during 
this process. A whole mountain of luggage 
was to be examined, and the lady’s maid 
opened an enormous trunk, with a Paris 
dress in each tray. The beauty of the 
things and their daintiness was a staggerer 
to the Customs officer. How could he dare to 
touch such innocent, looking elegance! and 
he did not, but shut down the cover in an 
elegant despair, and duly chalked the lid. 
When my turn came, the old fellow who 
was assigned to me, said with the weary 
air of an experienced philosopher—‘‘Well, 
I reckon you want to get home just as much 
as I do, for I am dead tired”—it was then 
near ten o’clock at night—and in few min- 
utes straps were undid, locks opened, a per- 
functory look given, and I was through with 
the Customs. * ; 

In half an hour I was safe in my apart- 
ment, and in bed, glad my voyage was over 
and I was home again, once more. 

as eee 
An Ivory Mitre 

HERE has just been presented to the 

Bishop of London (says Lhe Daily Chron- 
icle) a mitre which is the only one of its kind 
in the world. It is of burnished ivory, 
with gold orphreys. On the plaques, or 
plates, are written in pure leaf gold the 
words, ‘‘Holiness to the Lord,’ in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and English. These words, it 
will be remembered, were ordered to be 
written on Aaron’s mitre, as it is described 
in Exodus, chaps. xxviiiand xxxix. The He- 
brew and the English are on the front plates. 
The lining is of crimson corded silk, and 
the lapels are the same, covered with cloth 
of gold, each bearing a Greek cross of thin 
ivory. Otherwise tbere is no adornment 
whatever, and the effect generally is at 
once plain and rich. The shapes of mitres 
have varied through the ayes. There 
seems to be little doubt that the original 
linen mitre prescribed for Aaron -vas a fillet 
of linen. But in Exodus xxix it is ordered, 
“Thou shalt put the mitre upon his head, 
and put the holy crown upon the mitre.” So 
that the effect of the original high priest’s 
mitre was that of a fillet with a crown 
superposed. And so it has been since the 
Christian Church adopted mitres, there has 
been the fillet and the crown. In the Kast- 
ern Church the crown has almost concealed 
the fillet. In the West, the fillet, witha 
stem, is thought to represent the ,—the 
Tau cross, reversed. In this ivory mitre 
the | is differentiated from the plaques by & 
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gold orphrey. Mitres inthe West have been 
of various shapes. The papal tiara is a 
thrice-crowned mitre. The Celtic and Old 
English form is much lower than that pre- 
vailing generally in the West. The best 
known type of the former is the Limerick 
mitre—whose lines have been here followed 
—which has been engraved times untold. 
Mitres have been of linen, of silk, of gold 
and silver, and all these plain or jeweled. 
It does not appear to have occurred to any- 
body until this year to make one of ivory. 
Unexpected difficulties arose, but they were 
overcome by a little ingenuity and the care 
of Mr. C. Fentum, ivory worker, of the Cry- 
stal Palace, who gave very particular at- 
tention to the great need of lightness and 
high finish. The delicacy of the stitching 
required caused a good deal of anxiety to 
Messrs. Jones and Willis to whom the 
mounting of the ivory was intrusted, with 
the most excellent results. Both firms have 
done all that lay in their power, irrespect- 
ive of cost, to carry out the idea. The 
mitre is ‘‘a Thank offering, 1897,” and the 
donor, with whom the idea originated, 
desires to remain unknown. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
The Bible and Islam. Ely Lectures for 1897. By 

Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

These Jectures, delivered on the Ely founda- 
tion at the Union ‘Theological Seminary (Pres- 
byterian), deal with the influence of the Old 
and New Testaments on the religion of Moham- 
med. Wedo not recall any other work which 
occupies exactly thesame ground. Dealing with 
Mohammed as a reformer in large measure sin- 
cere, the attempt is to ascertain the sources 
from which his principal teachings were derived. 
The writer first shows that there is a consider- 
able element which passed over to Islam from 
the original heathenism with which Mohammed 
thought he had broken entirely. This compre- 
hends a number of things common to Judaism 
and heathenism such as a central sanctuary, 
the reverence fora sacred stone, pilgrimages, 
sacrifice (with its root ideas almost eliminated), 
the shaving of the head, the wearing of special 
garments with a religious significance, 
privilege of sanctuary, sacred trees and foun- 
tains, the greeting of peace, and a number of 
minor points. It might be difficult to prove 
that all these existed under Judaism by author- 
ity, but the general thesis is sufficiently estab- 
lished. Coming to a review of the Koran narra- 
tives, the general conclusion is that they show a 
large but very inaccurate knowledge of the Old 
Testament, and a partial knowledge of the New 
Testament, especially as regards the history of 
St. John the Baptist, and our Lord. With 
these are intermingled ideas and stories derived 
from Rabbinical sources and from the 
Apocryphal Gospels. .The Koran, however, 
adds a contribution of its own, partly through 
ignorance, partly through deliberate design, in 
the shape of extraordinary variations and ab- 
surd anachronisms, as when the Blessed Virgin 
is called the sister of Aaron. When we take up 
the theology of Mohammed, it is at once evident. 


- that in the idea of God we have the theism of 


the Bible, but the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement, were rejected. 
In fact, Mohammed does not seem to have under- 
stood what was meant by these elements of 
Christian teaching. Next, the doctrine of the 
divine government is reviewed and is pro- 
nounced to be dependent throughout on Biblical 
ideas. Dr. Smith denies that Mohammed ever 
was a fatalist. The ideas of revelation and 
prophecy were also derived from the Bible, 
though stress is laid upon the writings of the 
prophet rather than upon his vocal utterances, 
in which the point of view is different from that 
of the prophets of the Scriptures. As to sin, 
the Koran teaches its universality and is in lin 
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with the teaching of the Old Testament, though 
not with the New, or at least with St. Paul, as 
to the fall of man in Adam; but here the lecturer 
astounds us by coolly expressing the opinion 
that ‘‘Paul’s philosophical discussion has per- 
haps unduly colored later theology.’’ Werecall 
the fact that for some years Dr. Smith has 
ceased to be counted among Presbyterian min- 
isters. Mohammed taught salvation by God’s 
grace, the notion of grace being borrowed from 
Christianity, but only superficially. God’s grace 
is embodied in His revelation. This is his main 
thought, but there are some passages in the 
Koran which go further than this and imply an 
action of God upon the heart. The term is also 
applied to special providences. Faith, in the 
sense of belief, is a fundamental requirement, 
and trust in God is also enjoined. Salvation is, 
most prominently, deliverance from punish- 
ishment, which has also been the case in some 
phases of Christianity, though never the teach- 
ing of the great Catholic theologians. Salvation 
from sin is the primary conception in Holy 
Scripture, but in the Koran it is quite subordi- 
nate where it appears at all. The importance 
of worship was rated very highly by Moham- 
med. The ordinary devotions performed five 
times a day are not supplications or petitions, 
put acts done for the glory of God. Finally, the 
doctrine of the final judgment and the future 
life are directly borrowed from Christianity, 
but are taken only in the most external and 
material aspects directly leading up to the gross 
conceptions known to all as associated with the 
Mohammedan paradise. It is vain to hint, on 
the authority of the hymns of St. Ephrem, and 
the descriptions of St. John, of Damascus, that 
Christian ideas of heaven were no Jess mate- 
rial. Among intelligent Christians it has at all 
times been understood that such descriptions 
were symbolic. Dante is to be interpreted by 
St. Thomas. 


"Dr. Smith’s theory of the medium through 
which the Arabian prophet came by his 
knowledge of the Bible and of such Jewish or 
Christian ideas and practices as commended 
themselves for the purpose he had in hand, is 
interesting and not improbable. He considers 
that the sources of direct information were 
Christian rather than Jewish. There were 
Christians at Mecca, more probably of an 
heretical than of the Catholic Communion. 
They would seem to have been chiefly slaves, 
and not many innumber. Separated from the 
sacraments and from the care of their spiritual 
guides, they yet maintained some attempt to 
preserve their Faith and to observe the Christian 
hours of prayer. From these, ignorant as they 
were, something could be learned. They would 
kaow something—indeed a good deal—of the 
Bible, yet their knowledge would not be ac 
curate. Mohammed could not read their books 
evenif they hadthem. It is doubtful whether 
he could read at all, and we have his own testi- 
mony that he had no acquaintance with books. 
In writing the Koran he employed an amanuen- 
sis. It is significant that most of these Chris- 
tians are said to have become followers of the 
Prophet. The idea of worship, according to 
our author, was drawn altogether from Chris- 
tian sources, and this is seen in the observance 
of certain hours, though not the same with 
those of the Christians, and the attitudes and 
gestures employed by the devout Moslem, 
which are compared to what may be noticed in 
the Eastern Church. We suspect, however, 
that fuller knowledge of the practices of the 
old religion at Mecca might throw a better light 
upon these points. We imagine that the con- 
tinued direction of wership toward the holy 
stone would carry withit a retention of some 
at least of the outward gestures of the earlier 
time. The resemblance between the Moham- 
medan devotions and those of the Church is, 
after all, rather superficial. Dr. Smith would 
seem to have made out his case, however, that 
apart from certain elements involuntarily re- 
tained from Arabic heathenism, mostly common 
to ancient religions ingeneral, whether: Judaic 
or Gentilic, the essential characteristics of 
M ohammedanism came from the Bible. While 
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in the narrative portion of the Koran the Old 
Testament bulks largely, it is nevertheless the 
Old Testament as seen from a Christian rather 
than a Jewish point of view. Itisanimperfect, 
ignorant, and even heretical Christianity— 
Docetism for instance was an evident feature of 
it—nevertheless it was a form of Christianity. 
So far asa Mohammedan theology was devel- 
oped, it bears indelible marks of Christian in- 
fluence. But Mohammed was neither a phil- 
osopher nor a theologian. He was a practical 
man of strong and attractive personality who 
had got hold of one or two great ideas upon 
which he based a practical and effective system 
which welded the Arab clans into a nation and 
made them a mighty factor in history, and one 
with which the world still has to reckon. Dr. 
Smith thinks that “the spiritual light of Prot- 
estant Christianity’? is what the followers of 
Mohammed now most need. Unfortunately they 
seem no more attracted to Christianity in any 
form now than in ages past. 


School-Boy Life in England. An American 
View. By John Corbin. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 


Mr. Corbin very interestingly presents to us 
the life, customs, and general characteristics of 
three great English schools—Winchester, Eton, 
and Rugby. In addition, he touches upon the 
public schools of to-day in England, and con- 
trasts the English and American systems in 
secondary education. It seems to us that Mr. 
Corbin might well have written upon his title- 
page, ‘“‘a somewhat prejudiced American’s 
view.’’? Had he spent as much pains in inform- 
ing himself regarding “American schools as he 
evidently did in his researches abroad, his 
judgment would have been fairer. He takes a 
few Hastern schools in the United States to 
form his basis for comparison. He says: ‘The 
only school in America, Iam told, where anything 
like sixth-form government exists, is Groton.” 
Is Racine un-American because it is not in the 
East? He discovers weaknesses in the systems 
in use in this country, yet entirely ignores that 
peculiarly American school, the so-called mili- 
tary academy. Under the military system of 
discipline and government, wisely applied, as it 
is in some of our best secondary schools, every 
objection raised by Mr. Corbin ceases to exist. 
There is neither the too great freedom of some of 
the larger Eastern schools, ror does the strict- 
ness render the boy unfit for the liberty of col- 
lege life, for he attains to position and privi- 
leges as he advances in his preparatory school. 
To a certain extent the commissioned cadet offi- 
cer is the American prefect. Truly ‘‘we have not 
yet adopted the public school system, and have 
suzceeded only imperfectly in adapting it’’; 
but need we adapt or adopt? Could such a sys- 
tem, admirable as it.is in many ways, ever ob- 
tain in the United States? The question, of 
course, is many-sided, and volumes might be 
written, with Mr. Corbin’s book as a text. In it 
we find many evidences of sound judgment and 
clear perceptive faculties. Weshould not find 
fault with the author’s conclusions were the 
matter as limited as he makes it, though we 
might even then guess that he had done his 
writing while in England. 


Perpetua. By the Rey. S. Baring-Gould. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.25. 
The prolific pen of Baring-Gould has given us 

yet another story. Thescenes of this fascinat- 

ing narrative are laid in the town of Nimes, in 

Southern Gaul, about the year 213 A. D., and 

among a heathen population. In Nimes was a 

fount and temple sacred to the god Nemausus. 

Once in seven years a human victim was offered 

to the local deity to whose beneficence the city 

owed a plentiful supply of pure water. The 
victim thus offered must be a maiden between 
the ages of seven and seventeen, and designated 
by lot. On this occasion the lot fell on Perpetua, 
a beautiful Christian maiden. Vast numbers 
assembled to witness the sacrifice, which con- 
sisted in the solemn casting of the victim into 
the bubbling fount, by the priestesses of Nemau- 
sus, the god of the spring. A young noble sacri- 
legiously plunges into the sacred basin and res- 
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cues Perpetua from death. She is permitted to 
escape and find a place of hiding, but only fora 
time. The devotees and priestesses of the fount 
stir up the people, and a cruel persecution of 
the Christians ensues. The struggle between 
the pagan and Christian religions is well 
sketched in this story, and we are enabled to 
realize, ina measure, what it involved to pro- 
fe. faith in Christ in the early ages of our era. 
Perpetua is at last, with other Christians, 
brought to torture and death in presence of the 
populace at the public games. The scenes in 
the amphitheatre are described with vivid 
touches; in fact, the narrative from beginning 
to end is well sustained, and the interest no- 
where lags. This story, we hope, will find many 
readers, young and old. We all would be the 
better for reading books bearing on the exam- 
ples and deaths of the ‘noble army of martyrs,” 
of whom the world was not worthy. Their he- 
roic sacrifices and constancy to known duty, 
even to death, are ideals of which our age needs 
to be reminded. 


Christianity, the World-Religion. Barrows’ Lec- 
tures, 1896-’97. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 82. 
ahis volume contains seven lectures delivered 

in sodia and Japan by Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, 
on the lectureship founded by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell, and held in trust by the University of 
Chicago, for the purpose of bringing the great 
truths of Christianity and their relation to 
other religions before the educated Hindus who 
are found speaking the English tongue, in the 
chief cities of India. The lectureship was 
named after Dr. Barrows, and himself ap- 
pointed to inaugurate the series. 

In the first lecture, Dr. Barrows calls atten- 
tion to the universal aspect of Christianity as 
having within itself the power of meeting the 
wants of all races and ages of men. It is ad- 
mitted that good will follow a comparison of 
Christianity and Ethnic religions, but it is 
pointed out that the residuum common to all 
would not be sufficient to meet the needs of 
mankind. True religion grows, is not made by 
men. Buddhism and Islam are the two great 
religions which compete with Christianity for 
universal supremacy. Instances are given of 
their zealous propagandism. Dr. | Barrows 
states a very strange fact, which illustrates 
how Buddhism appropriates to itself other sys- 
tems: ‘In the Fifteenth century. a reformed 
Buddhist Church in Thibet adopted the 
whole organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and so we find there pope, cardinal, 
prelate, bishop, abbots, priests. monks, nuns; 
with the ritual of Infant Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Ordination, and Investiture, Musses for 
the dead, saints’ days, and fast days. 

In the second address are indicated some of 
the world-wide effects of Christianity which 
tend to support the thesis that this Faith is the 
world-religion, peerless, supreme, final. {t is 
confessed that dark spots are visible in Chris- 
tian civilization, but it is rightly claimed that 
these are contrary to the Master’s commands 
and teachings. ‘‘Christian Theism” is the sub- 
ject of the third lecture. The line of argument 
followed is intended to show how the Christian 
doctrine of God, which exhibits the Almighty 
as the Father of our Lord Christ, the One Abso- 
lute Being perfect in power and holiness, merci- 
ful and just, who sent His Son into the world, 
will satisfy and fill up all the longings and reli- 
gious desires of all men everywhere, and correct, 
complete, and make perfect all the rudimentary 
and fragmentary theories of Ethnic religions. 
The lecture on ‘‘The* Bible as the Universal 
Book” is disappointing. It must have struck 
the ears of the non-Christian hearers as some- 
what of the nature of a panegyric, with much 
beauty indeed and glowing rhetoric, but with 
little or no logical or historical argument to 
make good the lecturer's claims for the Bible. 
“The Universal Man and Saviour’”’ is the topie 
handled in Lecture V. With much grace, Dr. 
Barrows urges the claim that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God and the Son of Man, ‘‘meets at once 
the need, the temper, the intellectual and spirit- 
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is on the historic character of Christianity, 
which gives it title to world-wide authority. 
A seventh lecture is devoted to the treatment 
of the World’s Parliament of Religions. In an 
appendix we have a detailed acconnt of Dr. 
Barrows’ reception and journeys in the Orient. 
The notes and bibliography appended to each 
lecture are among the most useful features of 
the volume. 

The lectures, as a whole, have hardly fulfilled 
our anticipations. We had expect®d that the 
comparison instituted between Christianity and 
the non-Christian systems would have proved 
itself a profound and philosophical! analysis of 
their respective claims and tenets. The mat- 
ter is argued out rather on its practical side. 
The American mind is practical. The Oriental 
mind is metaphysical, and we are inclined to 
think that if this lectureship founded by Mrs. 
Haskell is to influence the learned non- 
Christians of India or elsewhere in the Kast, a 
profounder and more philosophical analysis of 
the root principles involved in their and our re- 
ligious beliefs must be aimed at hereafter by 
the Barrows’ Lectures. 


By Justin H. McCarthy, 
Vol. ll and 


The French Revolution. 
M.P. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
last. Price, $1.50. 

We are sure that there is no reader of the 
first volume of this most readable book who will 
not hail with delight the appearance of this 
second and concluding volume. One would think 
that nothing new could be said about the French 
Revolution, but Mr. McCarthy by his dashing, 
picturesque style puts the facts we have read a 
dozen times in a new light. The chapters are 
like good newspaper articles from the hand of a 
first-class reporter. They are never diffuse, and 
yet they donot lose by too great conciseness. 
The work takes usonly to the close of the Con- 
stitueat Assembly, but it embraces some of the 
most striking incidents of those eventful years. 
We do not think the author does full justice to 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. He was indeed 
unkingly, and not nice in his habits. For ex- 
ample, he generally spat in his hands, but he 
was a man of fine education, of noble aspira- 
tions, sincerely desirous to rule justly and in 
the fear of God. His very hesitation arose 
from the fear of causing some one trouble, or of 
shedding blood. He was, however, eminently 
the wrong man in the wrong place, and so must 
take blame he does not really deserve. Chap- 
ter xxiv is boiled down from the _ long- 
winded, tiresome French histories of,Revolu- 
tionary journalism, and isa brilliant and inter- 
esting reswme. The author shows in the 
closing chapter that the Constituent Assembly, 
while marred by many foolish, cruel, and unjust 
acts, was yet a triumph of progress, and one of 
the gains of the human race. There are few 
dull pages in this sparkling book, for Justin 
McCarthy was not born in the Castle of Dull- 
ness. Of all the chapters, the most dramatic 
are those which recount the flight of the royal 
family to Varennes, their capture, and their 
return. 

Philippian Studies. Lessons in Faith and Love, 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. By H. 
C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal of Ridley Hall; Cam- 
bridge. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

It is a relief, after so many critical commen- 
taries, to take up one like this, which, with no 
lack of the most complete scholarship, takes us 
into the heart of things and makes that use of 
the sacred text for which it was intended; 
namely, to teach us ‘lessons of faith and love.” 
The author says of the plan of his work: ‘The 
Epistle is handled throughout with the firm 
belief that it is an oracle of God, while that 
oracle is conveyed through the mind and heart 
of onecf the greatest of the sons of men; and 
the expositor’s aim accordingly is always, and 
above all things, to expound. To put it other- 
wise, his highest ambition is to call attention to 
the sacred text and let it speak.’ The intro- 
duction, while covering briefly the ground 
usually embraced under that head, has a fresh- 
ness and vividness calculated to make a far 
stronger impression upon the mind than the 
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conventional dry-as-dust treatment of more pre- 
tentious works. The method of the author in 
his exposition is first to give a translation and 
paraphrase of an entire section of the Epistle— 
a paraphrase most carefully expressed and re- 
warding the closest study as amounting to 
a thorough exposition of every expression. 
This is followed by more extended reflections 
upon the section asa whole, and especially of 
those portions of it which contain the gist of 
the Apostle’s thought. Only occasionally and 
under the pressure of necessity, does the writer 
enter directly the field of controversy. It was 
impossible that he should entirely ignore, for 
instance, the discussions of the day in connec- 
tion with the Kenosis or self-emptying. What 
he has to say upon this point, while itis ex- 
pressed in the most admirable spirit, gives no 
uncertain sound. Dr. Moule will in no way 
countenance the thought that our Lord ‘‘con- 
descended to be fallible.» We could give no 
better advice to the student than that he 
should approach the study of the Epistle to the 
Philippiwns through the medium of this book, 
making it his companion throughout the first 
reading of the Greek text. Afterwards he may 
goon toa fuller commentary, such as that of 
Lightfoot or the new volume of International 
Critical Commentary dealing with this Epistle. 
He will do well if he return to Dr. Moule again, 
that the atmosphere of criticism and the tone of 
mind it cultivates may be dispelled by that of 
humility and love which it was St. Paul’s pur- 
pose in this letter to encourage—an atmosphere 
which permeates the commentary before us. 


Fabius, The Roman, OreHow the Church Became 
Militant. By the Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D.D. LL.D. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

A story of Rome and of the Christians in the 
time of the Emperor Maxentius, and of the con- 
quests of the Eternal City by Constantine. 
Fabius the hero, is Fabius Maximian, the last, 
in his day, of the great Fabian gens. Leaving 
the army of Constantine he goes to Kome and 
there prepares the way for the coming of the 
conqueror by teaching the Christians to ex- 
change their supineness for resistance. The 
story is admirably told, with abundance of local 
color, and with a happy absence of that detailed 
description of the licentiousness of the time that 
seems to be thought necessary by some who 
have joined the increasing ranks of writers of 
novels depicting the early Christian centuries. 
Dr. Burr is well up to his usual fire, and holds us 
with his wonted power to the end. 
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What can I Do for Brady? and Other Verse. By 
Charles F. Johnson, Trinity College, Hartford. $1 
net. 
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The Church and the Bible. By W. J. Sparrow Simp- 
son, $1.25. 

The Validity of Papal Claims. Five lectures de- 
liveredein Rome. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, 
D.D., with a letter by the Archbishop of York. $1. 

For Remembrance: A Record of Life’s Beginnings. 
By the Lady Laura Hampton. $1.25. 
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Livre des Prieres Publiques, etc., Selon l’ usage de 
L’ Eglise Protestante Episcopale, des Etats-Unis 
d’Amerique. 1898. Cloth, red edges, 5c. 
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The Interior 


Wuart 1s Comine?——Here we go for another 
year. Barring the possibility of lack of suffi- 
cient rain, it will be a year of general pros- 
perity in this country. There will be labor 
strikes and lockouts more than in the past few 
years. Prosperity always brings them as a 
modifying influence, like the regulator on a 
steam engine. The higher wages go the better 
able men are to indulge in them. Probably that 
4,000, years’ old civilization, the Chinese, will 
cease to exist in organic form and unity before 
the close of the year. Probably Honolulu will 
be under the Stars and Stripes. Whether Spain 
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will be through with her task of exterminating 
the Cubans can not be foreseen at this writing. . 
If Europe gets by the earsover China, the Turk 
will take advantage of the situation to massacre 
the remainder of the Christian Armenians. The 
production of gold will be increased to $260,000,- 
000 for the year 1898. A railway will be started 
for the Alaskan gold fields. The work of dig- 
ging and building a canal across Nicaragua will 
be resumed this year and pushed to completion 
without unnecessary delay. Our great Chicago 
ship-canal, under the form of a drainage ditch, 
will be nearly, but not quite completed—when 
done we shall proceed to improve the Illinois 
river for slack-water navigation to the Missis- 
sippi. We shall proceed to build a huge struc- 
ture on land captured from the lake for fairs, 
conventions, horticultural, and other exhibits. 
Individually, we shall go on fretting and worry- 
ing ourselves gray-headed over little annoy- 
ances and cares which in themselves amount to 
nothing. There will be an ocean of moaning, 
crying and dying—real troubles. What is left 
of us will celebrate next Christmas, as usual. 
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PURPOSEFUL Fictrion.—In the excellent book 
numberof The Congregationalist there is an arti- 
cle by the Rev. David Beaton, which, in our 
opinion, goes to the very heart of the question 
as to the true relation between religion and fic- 
tion. Mr. Beaton examines the most important. 
recent novels with reference to the extent in 
which they ‘serve the interests of religion” ; 
treats the twin evil growths, realism and pessi- 
mism, with admirable temperance and discrim- 
ination; and announces his test of religious 
service as follows: 
novel pious instruction, but we do claim of it, 
as of all literature and art, the sense that life 
is good’; and further, “it is physical and 
spiritual sanity that permanently influences the 
religious life of the people.’ Mr. Beaton has 
hit it exactly. Fiction may be utilized as a re- 
ligious force. But it must be utilized as a more 
or less indirect force; it must build up ‘‘physi- 
cal and spiritual sanity,’ dictate a pure, noble 
type of life, and then—then after fiction has. 
done all it can and should, bring on definite re- 
ligious teaching. A general adoption of this. 
point of view, this compromise which involves 
no concession, would relieve literary affairs of 
much noisy strife. It would temper the re- 
marks of those who advocate purposeful fic- 
tion; it might even win over some champions of 
“art for art’s sake.’? We hope that views such 
as those of Mr. Beaton may find fuller expres- 
sion and constantly greater acceptance. 


From St. Pavui, Minn.—‘‘Many thanks for the 
Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal. They 
are perfect little gems. I wish you a happy 
Christmas and a larger circulation this coming 
year for the only Church paper worthy of the 
name, THE Living Cuurc#.” 
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(Copyrighted. ) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER I— CONCLUDED 
A LESSON FROM ‘‘HALLOWED BE THY NAMB’? 


OROTHY’S thoughts were for a little 

while lost in these bitter recollections, 

and Elspeth and Martha did not interrupt 
them. 

‘My life was burdened with sorrow,” she 
resumed; ‘‘my father, mother, and husband 
were gone, my only brother living upon the 
farm, and he and his wife estranged from 
me, and I with a helpless little one upon my 
hands, and with no prospect of support. If 
anything could have added to my wretched- 
ness it would have been the knowledge that 
the parents of Ludwig, through the influence 
of the wife of Franz, had become prejudiced 
against me; but I was stunned and dulled to 
all minor troubles, and lived on in a hope- 
less, helpless way. 

‘Had it not been for the care of my little 
Ludwig, and the visits of our pastor’s wife, 
I think J could not have lived. She helped 
me in every way; enabled me aftera time to 
take interest in my garden, in flowers, 
bought a goat for me that [might have good 
rich milk for my little Ludwig, influenced 
the neighbors to aid her in giving me em- 
ployment, gave me clothing for myself and 
child, was mother, sister, comforter, friend, 
such as isseldom found on earth. 

“Thus the days passed on. I tried to keep 
always in remembrance the words of the 
pastor, ‘to dwell in the shadow of the Al- 
mighty,’ but I could not help feeling bitter 
against Franz, whose influence I believed 
had helped condemn Ludwig to a living 
death. 

“One morning a messengefwas sent in 
haste to me; Franz was ill and longed to see 
me. I wentimmediately, the messenger in- 
forming me on the way that Franz had put 
off sending for a physician until it was too 
late, and now nothing could be done for him. 

‘‘When I reached his bedside he put out 
his weak trembling hand to me, which I re- 
fused to touch. 

‘¢ Dorothy, my Dorothy,’ said he feebly, 
‘you were always a good sister to me. I[ 
wish to tell yousomething and to crave your 
forgiveness.’ 

‘¢ ‘Wranz,’ Linterrupted coldly, ‘they tell 
me that youare about to die.’ 

‘« Who says so’? he cried, rising from his 
pillow; ‘surely I will get well’! 

‘“*They say that you neglected sending for 
a physician until too late; no one can help 
you now.’ 

‘He seemed dazed at hearing this unex- 
pected news, and sank back almost lifeless. 

***T cannot talk now;’ he said, waving me 
away, ‘go into the room with my wife and 
- children until I can recover myself.’ 

‘But I did not obey; I left the room, but it 
was to go home. 

“My thoughts all day were upon Franz, 
and what he wished to tell me, but I did not 
go back, but waited for them to send word 
that he was able toconverse, When night 
came I locked my cottage door and went to 
rest with my baby beside me, but I could not 
sleep. My anguish of mind was great that 
Thad not given a word of forgiveness and 
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comfort to my poor brother; and I prayed 
for morning to come that I might take my 
little one in my arms and hasten to his bed- 
side. The night seemed without end, and 
as soon as it was light I arose and dressed, 
and when I opened my door, a messenger 
was just coming through the churchyard 
gate to tell me that Franz had died in the 
night, and his last wish was to see me. 


“IT thought that I had already sounded 
the depths of trouble, but found that I had 
endured nothing like this. In the bitterness 
of my remorse, I wrung my hands and wept, 
and at times sat for hours absorbed in my 
great grief. At length I could bear it no 
longer. [arose and went to the parsonage, 
hoping for comfort from the pastor and his 
wife. 

‘Tt is, as you know, but a short walk to the 
parsonage, but I was so weak and exhausted 
when I mounted the steps to the study that 
I could scarcely speak. 

‘““‘They received me as tenderly as my 
own father and mother could have done, and 
after a time I told them all my bitterness 
against my only brother, my cruel coldness to 
him in his hour of distress, and now he 
was gone, and I could never receive his for- 
givenesss. 

‘‘They listened with tears of sympathy in 
their eyes, then the pastor said: ‘Dorothy, 
Dorothy, have you forgotten, ‘‘Not to us, O 
Lord, not to us, but to Thy name be glory 
and honor’. 

‘‘Then he proved to me that I had thought 
only of self, and the honor and respect I 
wished given me, and because it had been 
withheld, had refused the dying a comfort- 
ing word. Had I hallowed the name of my 
Saviour, I would have had His humility and 
been guided by His example, and would have 
treated my brother with meekness and 
mercy, and long-suffering and loving kind- 
ness and forgiveness. Had I been a true 
child of God, all this would I have done. 
This needed reproof given, then he and his 
sainted wife soothed my bruised heart by 
words of comfort. They said that the wish 
of Franz to implore my forgiveness proved 
his true repentance, and no doubt he had re- 
pented of his sin to God and had been for- 
given. 

‘‘Nothing they could have said comforted 
me like that, and I arose strengthened, and 
returned here; and it seemed that a good 
angel put into my mind a work meet for re- 
pentance, and this was the care of the sick. 
I have gone wherever my help was asked, 
and in my long life [have watched by many 
sick beds, and never without giving in God’s 
name all the comfort I could, taking comfort 
in the firm belief that my sin against my 
brother had, for Jesus’ sake, been forgiven. 

‘And now, dear girls, I have told you my 
reason for always tryiag to impress the 
words, ‘Hallowed be Thy name,’ upon the 
dear young hearts. You have dwelt with 
me in the past for a season, and that you, like 
myself, may have one special thought to 
strengthen and comfort your hearts, I will 
repeat some words given me by the pastor's 
wife: ‘A name is written upon my heart 
that no tongue can speak worthily. So oft 
as the name of Jesus is heard, so will my 
heart glow with lightand joy and comfort’. ”’ 

Dorothy’s face was again calm and placid 
as usual, the smile upon her lips, and her 
granddaughters bade her an affectionate 
good night and left for their homes. 

The storm had subsided, the clouds had 
departed, the night was clear; and as Mar- 
tha and Elspeth glanced up, they said to each 
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other that the evening reminded them of 
the life of their loved grandparent, sostormy 
in the early part of it, so calm and peaceful 
near its close. 

The next morning Dcrothy had just 
finished her frugal breakfast, when the lit- 
tle maid-servant at the parsonage came to 
tell her that the pastor was ailing and 
wished to see her. 

Dorothy locked her cottage door and hur- 
ried to the parsonage, where she was met 
by the old housekeeper who looked very 
sad, 

‘‘He says he is not ill,” she whispered, as 
Dorothy laid aside her bonnet in the large 
clean kitchen, “‘he is only tired and weak. 
He would not let me send for any of his par- 
ishioners, he only wanted yon 2 sit beside 
him and wait upon him the little he needs.” 

The large, desolate rooms, many of them 
unfurnished, the great oaken clothes presses, 
and chests dark with age, the long resound- 
ing corridors and broad stairway, seemed 
more dreary to Dorothy than ever before. 
The whole house was perfectly silent and 
almost painfully neat. Not astray book or 
paper “was to be seen, the brasses shone 
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brilliantly, the windows glistened, the un- 
carpeted floors were spotless, and the furni- 
ture, though old-fashioned, showed no sign of 
abuse, or evenuse; while the pictures upon 
the walls were the same upon which the pas- 
tor and his long departed wife had looked 
when they and Dorothy were in the 
morning of life, more than half a century be- 
fore. 

A stranger entering the house at most 
times might be excused for believing it ten- 
antless; not a dog barked, nor cat mewed, 
the doors swung noiselessly upon their 
hinges, and when the heavy knocker upon 
the hall door, which was-always closed, 
sounded, it awoke echoes through the house. 


Dorothy went quietly up the broad stair- 
case, and entered the pastor’s study. It was 
a light, pleasant room over the unused par- 
lor, and overlooked the garden. Bookcases 
reaching half way to the ceiling bounded 
the four sides, and over them hung portraits 
of men whose names were honored in the 
service of God. 

All the cheer and comfort lacking in other 
parts of the house were centred there, mak- 
ing it attractive and homelike. 

Remembrances of her early trials passed 
through the mind of Dorothy as she entered 

‘the peaceful room. Hereshe had stood with 
anguish in her heart, and here had the pas- 
tor and his wife given words of comfort. 

* Tears rushed to her eyes at these remem- 
brances, but she brushed them aside, and 
passed through another door and stood at 
the bedside of the aged pastor. 

“Tt is good of you, Dorothy, to come;” he 
said, feebly. ‘‘I believe that my Father is 
about to call me home; His will bedone. It 
is a comfort to have you here, You were 
with my beloved wife in her last hours, and 
I prayed that when my time came you, and 
you alone, would be by me, for we have 
traveled heavenward through many trials— 
all good and necessary—for many a year.” 

Dorothy’s eyes again filled with tears, but 
she repressed them; she had come to cheer 
and comfort. She straightened with deft 
hand the bed-covering, arranged the pillow 
more comfortably, then took- her knitting 
from her pocket, and sat down placidly be- 
side him. 

‘‘You have led many to the Saviour, dear 
pastor,” said she; ‘“‘that is your comfort 
now, but why do you think that your time of 
departure is at hand”? 

‘Nearly eighty years have passed over my 
lead, Dorothy, I have no pain, no distress, 
only weakness, such as I never experienced.” 

“But if so, dear pastor, you will arise in 
newness of life on the other shore.” 

“Yes, Dorothy, but I wish I could have 
done more to merit it. I have been but a 
glimmering torch.” 

‘“«The people that walked in darkness have 
seen great light; they that dwell in the val- 
ley and shadow of death upon them hath the 
light shined’, ” 

Thus at times during the day the twoaged 
ones, beloved of God, strengthened each 
other with words of heavenly comfort, and 
at intervals the pastor slumbered, but gained 
no strength. 

Sometimes the inherent humility and dis- 
trust of himself would assert itself, and he 
would murmur: ‘‘So many years, sO many 
long years in the vineyard of the Lord, and 
so little done! I fear Dorothy, that I Lave 
been an unprofitable servant.” 

Then would his humble parishioner com- 
fort him with the words with which he had 
comforted her and others, and the short De 


cember day drew to a close, and still Doro- 
thy sat by him. 

“A younger pastor will take my place 
when I am gone; he has my blessing and my 
prayer that he may do more work for the 
Master than I have done,”’ feebly murmured 
the aged man. 

Dorothy could make no reply to this; her 
heart rebelled at the thought of any other 
filling the place of him who in winter storm 
and summer sun had been always faithful 
to duty. ; 

Toward midnight he dropped into slumber, 
from which he aroused in great anxiety and 
restlessness. ‘I cannot lie still any longer, 
Dorothy,” he said, “I must sit up: please 
bring a Bible and read to me.” 

Dorothy helped him to rise in bed, and 
placed a pillow to support him, then reached 
for a Testament which lay on a stand near 
him. 

‘‘No, Dorothy, I wish to hear the ninety- 
first Psalm, the Bible is on my study table.” 

She went immediately, but no Bible was 
there, the housekeeper having put all to 
rights, not leaving a paper or book, the ab- 
sence of the pastor from the study giving 
her this opportunity. 

Dorothy ran her eyes over the shelves, 
and finding a Bible hurried back and began 
to read: 

‘Fre that dwelleth in the secret places of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.’” 


At the moment she had opened the book, 
a slip of paper which marked the Psalm 
had fallen out and rested upon the bed, and 
the pastor held it until the reading was 
finished, then his eyes rested upon the slip 
and he fell back unconscious, 


Dorothy bathed his face and wrists incold 
water, and in a few minutes he revived. He 
placed the slip of paper in her hand, signify- 
ing that she was to read it, and with pale 
lipsshe read aloud: ‘‘Isaw Franz Treuman 
shoot the hunter in the forest: it was an ac- 
cident. Ludwig Burmeister was innocent, 
and may God forgive me for keeping silent.” 


“And may God forgive me for believing 
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poor Ludwig guilty,” said the pastor. “TI 
know the man whose signature is to that 
note: he was a forester, and a person of the 
strictest truth. He spent his last days inthe 
almshouse; I loaned him that Bible: after 
his death it was returned to me and put 
upon the shelf «here you found it.” 

It seemed that the pastor had only revived 
that this act of justice should be done. He 
sank rapidly, and with a prayer that all 
might hallow the name of God and dwell 
under the shadow of the Almighty, he sank 
peacefully to his rest. 

Dorothy knelt by his silent form until the 
beams of the morning sun shone into the 
study windows, then she summoned house- 
keeper and maid and returned to her home 
under the linden. To no one except Elspeth 
and Martha did she tell the sequel of the 
story. Franz and Ludwig had passed over 
the river; nothing said of them by those left 
upon earth could harm or help them more. 

The aged pastor was scarcely laid in the 
churchyard, when a great change came 
to the once silent parsonage. Workmen 
pounded and hammered, footsteps were on 
the broad oak staircase, voices of old and 
young were heard in the echoing rooms. 
The parsonage was being remodeled and re- 


furnished for the young pastor who was to 


succeed. 
When his first sermon was preached the 


Schafhausen church was filled to overflow- 
and Dorothy was in her wonted seat 


ing, 
near the pulpit. Many voices were raised 
in praise of the young pastor, some were 


silent, and among the latter was Dorothy. 


She said when questioned, that she must 


wait until she became accustomed to the 
new ways before she could havea right to an 
opinion; but no word of dissatisfaction passed 
her lips. 

When he made his first pastoral visits the 
cottage under the linden was not forgotten, 
and the young servant of God and the most 
aged one under his charge had sweet con- 
verse, the theme being the one who had 
passed away. 

“Thank God”! said Dorothy to herself after 
he left her to return to the parsonage, ‘‘the 
fountain is the same, and the young pastor 
will prove to be a clear, pure stream, re- 
fre hing many souls.” 

“Thank God”! thought the young pastor, 
“that this aged pilgrim has been spared to 
me. She is in His hands like the staff of 
Moses; let me sit at her feet and learn.” 

Dorothy failed rapidly after the death of 
the old pastor, and Elspeth came to take 
care of her and the cottage: and. every one 
in the neighborhood was eager to be of 
service, no one more so than the young pas- 
tor. 

He visited her daily, and to her simple 
earnest piety, her long, ripened experience, 
her childlike faith and submission he felt 
himself indebted for many lessons useful in 
his ministry. 

As she had remained with the aged pas- 
tor his last night upon earth, so the new in- 
cumbent remained with her, and when 
morning came the beams of the rising sun 
illumined the peaceful face of the dead. 

No larger funeral ever assembled in God’s 
acre belonging to Schafhausen than that of 
Dorothy Burmeister, aud all spoke of the 
manner in which the young pastor con- 
ducted the service, solike him who had pre- 
ceeded him, his text, by request of Dorothy, 
being, ‘‘Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to 
Thy name be honor and glory for Thy merey 
and truth’s sake.” 
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“Day Laborers” 


Grease GREENE, of Orillia, reprints the 
following extract from a letter, in his 
parish magazine: ‘‘Pray for me, dear old 
chap, that God may be glorified by my 
doing His will. My own plans have been 
clean upset, and I feel like a man who, hay- 
ing intended to sit down to an oar and pull 
away at it, finds himself obliged to sit first 
on one gunwale of the boat, and then on 
another, to prevent it capsizing. Probably 
the sea will grow calm, and I am trying to 
look only at Jesus, and to grow in the 
knowledge of Him. What you said when 
we parted about plans is good—‘have none, 
but just take day by day as one’s motto.’” 

The writer of the above has, doubtless, 
learned to be a ‘‘day laborer” in the Lord’s 
Vineyard, and has experienced the conse- 
quent peace of mind which comes as a re- 
ward of so doing. 

It is a lesson we all need to learn, espe- 
cially in these busy times. To be a ‘‘day 
laborer” does not mean to be less careful of 
one’s possessions, or to live a sort of im- 
provident hand-to-mouth existence, but to 
make each day complete in itself, and not 
to add the care of one day to that of the 
next. The ‘‘day laborer” does his appointed 
work from morn till eve, and rests content 
when what he can do in that time is 
finished. He does not try to do a week's 
work in a day, or to worry over that which 
must wait for to-morrow. Solong as health 
and strength are his, he knows that each 
day will bring its task, and that he will 
only be expected to do so much and no 
more. 

Too many of us try todo too much at one 
time, and to carry the burden of a year on 
shoulders made and able only to carry the 
weight of a single day’s responsibilities. If 
life, were, as it really is, a sort of endless 
cable, composed of an infinite number of 
heavy links, we should say that the child 
who tried to haul the whole cable with one 
pull was striving to achieve the impossible, 
and was doomed to failure and disappoint- 
One link at a time would be the 
measure of its strength, and within its 
power. So with life. It is a-sort ot endless 
cable, composed of an infinite number of 
links, each one representing aday. Every 
day gone is passed beyond recall; every fu- 
ture day lies with God to give or withold, as 
He thinks fit. What we alone have is the 
present. All we can do is to haul up a link 
each day; for this, we have the strength, 
and for this alone. And each one we pull 
may be the last for us. 

Another thought vo cheer us is, that we 
are working not for a harsh taskmaster but 
for Our Father. This does not minimize 
the amount, but it does relieve the strain of 
our work. Love sweetens our toil, for we 
know how He sympathizes, ana how He will 
reward our endeavours. 

“He that is washed, needeth not save 
to wash his feet.” All we need, each day, is 


to remove the travel and toil stains of that 
day. lin the morning, we can ask for 
strength, and in the evening, laying aside 
our tools, we can ask for blessing, confident 
that He who has given us our appointed 
task, will, if we are faithful, give us the re- 
ward of our labor. 
‘Lord! for to-morrow and its needs 
Ido not pray, 
Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day, 
Let us both diligently work 
And duly pray, 
Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day.” 


—The Bvangelical Churchinan. 
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Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER I. 


SHELLS AND SEA WEED 


ER real name was not Periwinkle, for 

she was christened Dorothy when a wee 
baby, while the title Periwinkle was nou 
given her until she was two or three years 
old. Thisis how it happened: She had al- 
ways loved the beach’and the dear old 
ocean, for her brown eyes first saw the light 
in her island home, where her parents al- 
ways spent their summers. 

One day she had been playing on the beach 
near the light-house, while her older sister 
and the nurse were seated on some rocks 
near by, watching her little, uncertain foot- 
steps, as she ran here and there searching 
for shel!s, of which she was very fond. 
“Baby find shells,” she kept saying, as she 
filled her little basket with those she thought 
pretty; and if hersister slyly dropped a peb- 
ble in among her treasures, she always dis- 
covered it and would throw it away, witha 
decided toss of her sunny curls. 

‘‘Come, Baby, it is time to go,” her sister 
had called. Just then. Dorothy had caught 
sight of a large periwinkle shell close by 
the water’s edge. ‘‘No, no, Baby see booful 
shell,” she had cried, running toward her 
coveted treasure. 

“Come back quick”! exclaimed her sis- 
ter. ‘‘Baby come soon,” she had answered, 
“Baby must get periwink.’’ A sudden 
wave had caught Dorothy, and but for the 
quick action of the others, she would have 
been carried out beyond their depth, into 
the treacherous waves. She was brought 
up wet and gasping, but in her little hand 
she held her beloved shell, grasped firmly. 


“Baby did get periwink” she said tri- 
umphantly. So after that almost everyone 


called her Periwinkle. 

Years had passed since then, and the af- 
ternoon on which our story opens, she is 
climbing over the rocks by the jetty, search- 
ing fora few more choice shells to take with 
her to the city, for the next morning she, 
with her father and mother, are to leave 
their favorite island, her parents to go to 
Southern California, while she, instead of 
accompanying them, is to spend the winter 
with her married sister, in a city altogether 
new and strange to her. 

Periwinkle is tall for a girl of only thirteen, 
but graceful in all her motions, and she 
steps lightly from rock to rock, peering 
down into the pools of water for some un- 
suspecting star-fish or prickly sea-urchin. 
“Come, Periwinkle,” called her father who, 


Ret oe eee 


with their rector, is walking up and down 
the sandy beach. She answered back with 
the same reply as in early years, ‘‘I will 
soon, I must get this.” 

One of her chief failings was delaying to 
obey, and it had cost her many a mishap 
during these years. She did intend to turn 
back, vut seeing a bright red moss only a 
little ways ahead, she went on, and slipping 
on a stone covered with sea-weed, she lost 
her footing and fell, but though she re- 
gained herself quickly, she had torn her 
new traveling gown, and one foot had gone 
deep into the water. The two gentlemen 
started quickly tohelp her, but seeing her 
rise safely from her fall, they waited on the 
beach until she climbed off the breakwater, 
and stood beside them. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, her cheeks red 
with mortification, as well as with the effort 
of climbing. She held the red moss in her 
hands, but, somehow, it did not bring as 
much pleasure, nor did she feel as trium- 
phant as years before, when she had secured 
her coveted shell. 

‘You must turry home now,’ said her 
father, ‘‘and take off those wet boots.” 

“Salt water never makes one take cold,” 
replied Periwinkle. 

Her rector looked grave, for only the day 
before, in his parting advice to his favor- 
ite little girl, he had cautioned her in regard 
to her most serious fault, that of not obeying 
promptly; and she had meant to try so harJ 
to overzome the bad habit. At the gate Mr. 
Carson took her hand to say good-by. 

“You must not be discouraged, Dorothy,” 
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STAMPS --- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MEG WORKS.: - CHICAGO. 


Justice U.S. Supreme Court. 
DICTIONARY SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GET THE BEST. 
FO-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-6 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
GIVEN 


AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper; 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


THE HYMNAL 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa 
per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance 


Lf other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., -i= Chicago, Lil 
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he said—he never called her Periwinkle— 
“but remember all that I have told you.” 

‘Mamma, [am very sorry,” said the little 
girl as she took off her dress and her wet 
shoes. 

“But, my dear, what can you put on; 
everything is packed. You will have to 
take your dressing gown from your grip- 
sack, while nurse mends your dress.” 

Periwinkle silently put on her gown and 
slippers, while nurse took the pretty, brown 
traveling suit, and mended itso neatly that 
only a close observer would notice where it 
had been torn. ‘‘Cheer up, that is a good 
girl,” said the nurse, for she hal been so 
long in the family that she felt as if Peri- 
winkle were her own child. ‘‘No harm is 
done, and [ know how you wanted the pretty 


moss.”’ 
“Don’t find excuses for me, nurse,” said 


Periwinkle, shaking her head. The truth 
is, that if the nurse had not always upheld 
her in everything she did, she would have 
been less self-willed. 

That night Periwinkle thought over the 
narrow escape she had had. ‘‘O dear” ! she 
caid to herself, ‘I thought when I was Con- 
firmed | would never do anything wrong 
again; I see now that what my rector said 
was true, that although Confirmation 
strengthens us, yet we must still go on, 
watching and praying until the end.” 

The next morning before the sun was 
fairly up, Mr. and Mrs. Tilden and Peri- 
winkle were on their way to the mainland, 
and the little, crescent-shaped island lay 
far behind, keeping its lonely watch amid 


(To be continued.) 


Real Self-Denial 


OING without their Thursday dinner, is 
the sacrifice some little girls at Cape 
Mount, Africa, make for sweet charity’s sake. 
Nor isit for a week, a month or a year, but for 
ten years without a break, these brave little 
colored girls have been denying themselves 
that they might have something to give 
away to others. 

At Cape Mount, Africa, there is a mis- 
sion school in charge of some American 
ladies. About thirty little girls belong to 
it. Some years ago—ten, to be exact—their 
teacher told them the sad fate which befell 
girl babies in China—that their parents 
often found it more convenient to drown 
them than to bring them up. The children 
were also told that missionaries in China 
were oftenable to buy these babies, just as 
you would buy a kitten or a canary, and 
then, of course, they are brought up as 
Christians. 

To adda mite to the fund for this pur- 
pose at once became the desire of the little 
Cape Mount girls, who were themselves be- 
ing educated in the Christian religion. At 
first there din’t seem to be anything that 
they could do. They racked their little 
brains trying to think how they could earn 
a penny. At last some one of the older chil- 
dren suggested a plan, which at first, doubt- 
less, brought dismay to a few hearts, but in 
the end, all thirty gladly and bravely con- 
sented to a Thursday, week after week, 
without a dinner. The sum thus saved at 
first seemed small, but at the end of a year 
it was considerable —plenty enough to buy 
Chinese babies, not by the dozen, perhaps, 
but by the piece. ¥.S. 


Broncaitis. Sudden changes of the weather 
vause Bronchial Troubles. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ will give effective relief. 


Stick to Your Bush 


One day, in huckle berr, time, when little Johnny 
Pails 

And half a dozen other boys were starting with their 
pauls, 


To gather berries, Johnny's pi, in talking with him, 
said, 

That he could tell him how to pick so he’d come out 
ahead, 
“First find your bush,” 
stick to it till 
You've picked it clean. Let those go chasing all about 
who will 

In search of better bushes; 
son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like picking 
one.” 

And Johnny did as he was told; 
found, 

By sticking to his bush while all the others chased 
around 

In search of better picking, ‘twas as his father said; 

For while all the others looked he worked, and soon 
came out ahead. 

And Johnny recollected this when he became a man, 

And ae of all he laid him out a well determined 
plan; 

So, while the brilliant triflers failed, 
brains and push, 

Wise, steady- -going Johnny won by 
bush.”’ 


said Johnny's pa, ‘‘and then 


but it’s picking tells, my 


and, sure enough, he 


with all their 
“sticking to his 


—St. Nicholas 


“Elbows Down 


fg ce eeeey said a thoughtful mother, as 

the two passed through a crowded 
entrance to reach a concert hall, ‘‘Archie, 
put your elbows down. Let your arms hang 
at your sides. 

“Why?” asked careless Archie, not even 
stopping to think. 

‘‘Because you are troubling other people, 
and taking up more than your own share of 
room,” said the mother in a low tone, as 
they edged their way along. 

The boy put down his elbows, but just as 
they gained the door, he put them up again. 
The next instant he turned and scowled at 
a boy who crowded against him and pushed 
him sideways in an unceremonious manner. 

‘“T don’t see what make folks crowd so,” 
he grumbled, as he took his seat. ; 

“You would not feel it as you do, if you 
would keep your elbows down and give more 
room yourself,” said his mother. 


The day after this Archie came to his 
mother with grievous complaints against 
his two brothers, one younger, one older, 
According to his showing, Mark and Ralph 
were always interfering with him, hinder- 
ing him, and getting him into trouble. 

“T am very much afraid, Archfe,” said 
the mother, ‘that it is nearly all your own 
fault. You have a fashioa of sticking out 
your elbows when you walk so that you are 
continually knocking against people, and 
that vexes you. But your temper is like 
that too, You wont give others a chance 
because you want your own way. Elbows 
down, Archie, and temper smooth. That 
willmake things easier.’ —Oanadian Church- 
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MalrEXiract 


phe Bese onic 


is LIQUID FOOD, 
easily digested, nat- 
urally vigor-giving, 
refreshing. Con- 
tains no drugs, does 
contain pure, nour- 
ishing food,together 
with the great 
natural vegetable 
tonic, hops. Ban- 
ishes indigestion, 
m/ nervousness, invites 
# profound, restful 
== Sleep and puts 
——4 energy in your 
nerves and mus= 
cles and flesh 


on your bones. 


Sole by All Druggists. 


TO CURE NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


To Gain Flesh, to Sleep Well, to Know 
What Appetite and Good Digestion 
Mean, Makea Test of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets 


Interesting Experiences of an Indianapolis 


Gentleman 

No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. People 
having it think that their nerves are to 
blame, and are surprised that they are not 
cured by nerve medicine and spring reme- 
dies: the real seat of the mischief is lost 
sight of; the stomach is the organ to be 
looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any Of the usual symptoms of stomach 
weakness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself 
not so much in the stomach as in nearly 
every other organ; in some cases the heart 
palpitates and is irregular; in others the 
kidneys are affected; in others the bowels 
are constipat2d. with headaches; still others 
are troubled with loss of flesh and appetite, 
with accumulations of gas, sour risings, and 
heart ourn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper, of No. €1 Prospect 
St., Indianoplis, Ind., writes as follows: 
‘SA motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
wrfte these few lines regarding the new and 
valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I have been a sufferer from nervous 
dyspepsia for the last four years; have used 
various patent medicines and other reme- 
dies without any favorable result. They 
sometimes gave temporary relief until the 
effects of the medicine wore off. I at- 
tributed this to my sedentary habits, being 
a bookkeeper with little physical exercise. 
but I am glad to state that the tablets have 
overcome all these obstacles, for I have 
gained in flesh, slept better, and am better 
in every way. The above is written not 
for notoriety, but is based on actual fact.” 

Respectfully yours, 
A. W. SHARPER, 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
diseuse except cancer of the stomach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and ap- 
petite, sleeplessness, palpitation, heartburn, 
constipation, and headache. 

Send for valuable little book on stomach 


diseases, by addressing Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
All druggists sell full-sized packages at 

50 cents. 

| IR f Rootbeer 
is sold everywhere. Pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Make some to-day 


For Choicest New Flowers, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ar.) 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park. New York. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


i >¢ OSWEGO 
Kingstord’ oS STARCH 


Gail Borden vrs: INFANT Foop 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tenn Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will in- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention “Living Church.’ 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 
What of that ? 
It's the only make worth 
advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


PARE, $480. 


All necessary 
expenses included. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


ANNOUNCE SEVERAL TOURS TO THE 


MEDITEKKANEAN 
AND ITALY, 


by the popular Express Steamers of the 
North German Lloyd & Hamburg-American Line. 
PROGRAMMES MAILED FREE. 
ALSO 


53 Days’ Tour, Italy and Switzerland.......... -- $315.00 
75 Days’ Tour, Mediterranean Countries. . . 625.00 
117 Days’ Tour, Grand Oriental Tour......... -.875.00 


Departures in January and February. 
Write for Gaze’s Tourist Gazette—Hundred pages— 
All about foreign travel—POST FREE. 
Apply to 
113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
or 220 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


CRUISE TO THE ORIENT, $560 


ALL SHORE EXCURSIONS, HOTELS, GU rae ETC. 
INCLUDED, by, the North German Lloyd expre S.S: 
“Aller,” Feb. 5,.’98. Cuisine and service unsurpassed. 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE TRIP 
leaving the U.S. this winter, covering more ground and 
affording more sight-seeing. 

A COURSE OF NINE LECTURES by eminent Professors 
and Divines, viz.: Consul Wallace, Jerusalem; a Pro- 
fessor of Robert College, Constantinople, and of the 
American College, Athens, etc. 


VISITING Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, 
Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Naples, Rome, Genoa. 

17 DAYS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
Stop over privilege in Europe on homeward trip. 

OPTIONAL NILE TRIP TO THEBES, KARNAK, AND 
LUXOR BY SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMER 
ONLY $50 EXTRA. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO ano ST LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
inthe world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 
lca Write for book. 


‘WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Offices | 209 Trust Bdig.Louisv'eKy 
{ 1122 Broadway, New York 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT) tHE nicHway To Beccary." 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and Increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c, and $1, 


Hints to Housekeepers 

No woman with any regard for her digestion, 
willdrink tea at an afternoon reception, unless 
she arrives just after the samovar has been 
lighted and sees the tea-maker put the fragrant 
herb in the pot. When tea is left standing for 
hours, as is usually the case at an afternoon at 
home, it becomes tannic acid, pure and simple, 
and is almost as effective in wearing away the 
coating of the stomach as any other corrosive 
poison. For promoting indigestion and gastric 
disturbances, tea that has ‘‘cooked”’ for a whole 
afternoon, is quite unexcelled by even bakers’ 
pies or hot biscuits. A clever device, introduced 
ata woman’s club, to obviate the calamity of 
every member becoming a dyspeptic, is the tar- 
latan tea ball. A sufficient quantity of tea to 
make a tea pot full of the cheering beverage, is 
placed in the teapot. The tea is enclosed in a 
little bag of tarlatan, and as soon as the liquid 
has ‘‘drawn,’’ the bag is fished out and thrown 
away. When the teapot is empty a new tea 
bag is putin, and fresh tea made. 


Cream of celery is one of the most delicious 
of all thick soups: Boil together two or three 
good sticks of celery, root and all, with a small 
onion and seasoning to taste, till tender; then 
drain and rub it all through a sieve, moistening 
it with its own liquor; add sufficient light, white 
stock to bring it to asomewhat thin consistency, 
let it koil up sharply to thicken it, and add just 
at the last, as you are about to dish it, the 
yolks of two eggs beaten up in twoor three 
tablespoonfuls of cream. There is a difference 
between purees and cremes, as thick soups are 
called in the land of cooks, although the aver- 
age menu writer 2nd the unscientific cook con- 
found the terms cheerfully and complacent y 
The Puree has a mixture of egg-yolk and nnlk 
or stock, where the creme proper is thickened 
with rich, creamy bechamel, instead of bread 
crumbs, and is mixed with egg-yolks and thick 
cream. Consequently the creme is more delicate, 
lighter, and more expensive than the puree 
proper. 


Tue following receipt for making mock turtle 
soup is infallible: Putacalf’s head, a slice of 
ham, six whole cloves, a bay leaf, a quarter of a 
stick of cinnamon, in a sauce pan, with three 
quarts of water. Let it boil till the calf’s head 
all falls to pieces. Strain the soup, set it to 
cool in one dish, and put the meat in another 
dish to cool. The next day cut a bunch of soup 
vegetables in small pieces, and put them over 
the fire in three pints of water, to boil. When 
they have boiled until the water is reduced to a 
little less than a quart, pour the water aud 
vegetables through a puree sieve into another 
saucepan, and press the vegetables through 
with a potato masher. Remove the fat from 
the soup which was strained from the cal{’s 
head, and mix the puree of vegetables and the 
calf’s head liquor together in a saucepan; stand 
it over the fire. Cut the outside meat of the 
calf’s head in slices, and put them in the soup. 
Take a teaspoonful of extract of beef and dissolve 
itin a little ofthe soupand then pour itin the 
saucep n. After the soup has simmered for an 
hour, dissolve two tablespoonsful of browned 
flour ina gillof dark sherry, and pour it into 
the soup, stirring it all the time to keep 1t from 
lumping. When it is thick enough, set the soup 
to one side. Peeland remove the seeds from a 
lemon, cut it in slices, put them iz a soup 
toreen. Add the yolks of three hard boiled 
eges, chopped fine, pour the soup in the toreen 
and serve. 


From New York :—‘: Tue Livina Cuurcu is a 
delightful paper, and fills a position oy ovcupies 
a niche of usefulness all its own. 
interesting, reliable, knows its own mind, has a 
good platform. and deserves all prosperity. 
Floreat Ecclesia Vina.”’ 


'CHURC 


Juis bright, - 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


GH WORK GH 


WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av., New York. 


DERDONK. 


URCH FURNISHINGS. ; 
! yi EAST 23° st. Newyork 


A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much “‘ wear-out”’? to JARDINE 
OrGANs. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucnar’stic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, THE RxEy. Wo. B. HAMILTON, Recto, 

: 938 Park ave., Chicago. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


oaLYMYER 

4 ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 
CHURCH SOUR FRERCATALOGUA 
EF Tats SS. TELLS 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Qe nisi tit s80651826 BET Ee 


1) 
G (ich, SCHOOL & OTHER 
M. ELLY ¥&Co. GEN UTNE 


ENU 
EWA WEST-TROY. N.Y. seiemeval 
© CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hiilshore, Os 


MENEELY BELL CoO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SPENCERIAN sistant 


Sold by stationers rertaeare 


PEN is the standard 
American brand of stee) 


{ty of metal. 


“DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS 


Be wise in time and use 


SAPOLIO 
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BY MARGARET DOORIS 


How dull our ears and dim our eyes, 
Else things we now call mysteries 

Were plain and clear. 

We e'en might hear, 
Among earth's fair and beauteous things, 
The fluttering of the angels’ wings. 


And day by day, no matter where, 
Amidst our pleasure or our care, 
We might behdld, 
Aye , times untold, 
Something that would always suffice 
To lift our thoughts to Paradise, 


I question not, God doth bestow , 
Full ottener than we think or know , 
A glimpse of Heaven— 
Life's cares to leaven— 
And oft the soul that reverent waits , 
May catch the gleam of golden gates, 


London, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFER 


abe 
rs 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 


cell 


= 


are lower than can be obtained on each separ- é 
ately, and one letter and money order or cheque te 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 4 
lishers. — 
THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 
The wal vines A Oe gastoteicicie oie msixc'sbiols s(sale  aleiareoa/uletgiars 87 75 
North American Review...... .ccses ene se ceee vous 6 25 
INGO MOP Westen esi eurtal oo circle aineehs ener emntaie nats 475 
MNO ICON bSUMVsierscevdnes) es sies cree ealaeete Miaiele vine ebsin.ece 5 75 
THEVATE AMAtOULs cern. ascs Gee ee tees Voce ess mae OLOO 


EParpor7Se W-CGEAG aie ctchiats tc: -/aretaserd trinine totanerelewsatelerein 
Jeb ya ee SPV ZING oe ees Gone HinnchoSOn Hoes COSA GONG NETO 
ATVBDUIC WEOT GDL Yee arelelore) arsine etalsraleielacetalale (cio e's 6 yintotale 
Harper’s Monthly........... 

St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine 


The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 4 50 ‘ 5 F 
New England Magazine.......0...+ss0:sesbevenes 4 50 To insure the best results from exercise, 
The Review Of Reviews..... 1.6000. sererscnesesnnes 4 25 : , : ? 
Good Housekeeping. sate. aiees eeede cameron 3°75 rub well with a coarse towel while cooling, 
Harper’s Hotind Table. i. iccy sccccencees senses cen 3 75 
Pe i ee ares get under a warm shower, take a quick scrub 
OS COSMO DOU GA. acc acae seiey eve eee tions erm ccaame 3 00 
Ai B OOM arc evarcle shee eta slere erostrreleleslaPeb ators aceramaroicniatars 3 00 : 
i PT ICA NOOO IRC by ens ok 2 90 with Ivory Soap, then some colder water and 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi 
cation. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


dry without more rubbing than necessary. 


Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its quick action, its easy 
rinsing quality and the smooth, pleasant sensation it brings, is 
the soap most frequently preferred for the bath. 


Copyright, 1397, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


PL 


MEMORIAL 


ALTAR 
FURNITURE 


Hand-Book by Mail Free. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
&2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


COMMUNICANTS’ MANUALS. 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class Carter’s Treasury of Devotion, - 90c. X b t 
ag See Scudamore’s Steps to Altar, - 40c. We Ss er’s 
Young Communicants’ Manual, - 30¢. e 
Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York Sadler’s Communicants’ Manual, - 40c. International 
Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. Stubbs’ Private Prayer Book, - 50c. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., Before the Altar, - - - - 50c. 


Dictionary 


Inyaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. For fuller description 
of above books, see our catalogue, free on application. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


| Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GIVEN AWAY. 


and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 2883 Washington st 
in Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
{n Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson's, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F' st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order, Currency 1s sent at sender’s risk. 

EXCHANGE.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 


A thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor 
the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has obtained in an equal 
degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 
of the general public. 


The One Great Standard 


Authority. 
SG 8 D. J. Brewer: 
WEBSTER'S ustice U.S. Supreme Court. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, 82.25; will be sent for Two 
NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


GET THE BEST. 
i@rSend for specimen pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAMCO,, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—Nowritten receipt is needed; if desired, 
tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
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Elementary Treatise on Determinants.” 
No wonder she was inclined at first to think 
she was being made the victim of a tasteless 
practical joke. She then learned for the 
first time of Mr. Dodgson’s fame as a math- 
ematician. 


ews and Wotes 


T has been taken for granted ever since 

the decision of Archbishop Benson in the 
Lincoln case, that certain points of ritual 
at least had been settled, and taken out of 
the field of controversy. Among these was 
the use of lights at the Eucharistic Cele- 
bration. As the result of that decision 
there has been comparative peace in regard 
to such matters for many years. The use of 
altar lights has naturally spread very widely, 
and there no longer appears any rooted ob- 
jection to them, extending to any large cir- 
cle. But quite recently a cloud, as yet no 
larger than a man’s hand, has appeared in 
the atmosphere of London. It is in the 
shape of a Cecision of Chancellor Tristram, 
the same official who has made himself un- 
pleasantly notorious for his readiness to 
grant licenses to divorced persons to form 
new connections. This decision has refer- 
ence to an attack made upon the ceremonial 
of St. Mark’s, Marylebone-Road, the princi- 
pal witness being a gentleman who was not 
a communicant, but divided his time be- 
tween the church and a Baptist chapel. 
The learned Chancellor appears to have 
decided that while lights might be used 
upon the altar at any service up to nine 
o’clock, they cannot be allowed ata later 
time. This judgment has created general 
surprise, as its grounds are hard to be 
understood, and it certainly seems to go 
back of the Archbishop’s decision. 


Bas 


CHILDREN’S service at Westminster 

Abbey is an annual feature of Holy In- 
nocents’ Day in London, though, according 
to the account given by The Church Review 
of the most recent occasion of the kind, it 
is liturgically very queer, and marked by an 
entire absence of all reference to the day 
and the Lessons connected with it. It is 
characterized as a ‘‘wonderful specimen of 
Broad Church ritual.” The Ascension Day 
Psalms were used, and a Good Friday hymn. 
The Lesson was not among those for Inno- 
cents’ Day, and the Magnificat was omitted. 
The dean preached an excellent sermon 
from the words of St. John, ‘My little 
children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue; but in deed and in truth.” He 
ended with an appeal on behalf of the 
‘‘Destitute Children’s Dinner Society.” an 
institution which, strange to say, grew out 
of an article in Punch in the winter of 
1863-4. While the collection for this so- 
ciety was taken up, the hymn, ‘‘There is a 
green hill far away,” was sung, and the 
service was concluded with a Christmas 
carol admirably rendered. 


a 
HE death of the Rt. Hon. Charles Pel- 


; Tiki ham Villiers, ‘“‘Father of the House of 
HE death is announced of the Rev. Commons,” is announced. He had been a 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, wetter member of the British Parliament since 


known as Lewis Carrol, author of ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland.” The numerous readers of 
‘this, probably the most successful children’s 
story in the language,will hear with a pang 
of regret that the author’s pen is stilled in 
death. It is not generally known that 
“Lewis Carrol,” to give him the name by 
which he is best identified, was a distin- 
guished graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and of wide reputation for his work 
in higher mathematics. It is difficult to 
think of the same person as achieving dis- 
tinction jn two such widely different fields. 
How can we imagine the writer of ‘‘Alice,” 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” and other vol- 
umes full of playful fancy and humorous 
sense and non-sense, as also the author of im- 
portant treatises on what is to most people 
the most abstruse and dry of subjects? 
There is room here for the higher critic to 
put in his work. Is it not self evident that 
the same person ‘‘could not” have pursued 
with success two classes of subjects so utter- 
ly opposed to each other? Every one, it 
would seem, must acknowledge that two 
inconsistent types of mind are demanded, 
and that Mr. Dodgson and Lewis Carrol 
could not have been the same person. It is 
related that Queen Victoria read ‘‘Alice in’ 
Wonderland” with such delight that she’ 
sent the author her personal compli- 
ments, and expressed her royal desire that 
he should send her a copy of his next book 
immediately upon its publication. In due 


time she received a volume entitled, ‘‘An 
w 


1835, sixty-two years continuously. He held 
his seat for Wolverhampton, from which he 
had been returned again and again, gener- 
ally without opposition. He won an early 
reputation as a leader in the anti-corn-law 
agitation, and gained the enthusiastic at- 
tachment of his constituents: by his able 
speeches in their behalf. He was ninety- 
five years old. Born in 1802, he lived 
through the reigns of four sovereigns, and 
witnessed the most amazing changes in the 
political history and conditions of life of his 
own country and the world at large. When 
he was born,the echoes of the French Revolu- 
tion were still reverberating through Eu- 
rope, and Napoleon Bonaparte was approach- 
ing the zenith of his power. He was a youth 
of thirteen when the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and he entered Parliament in the 
midst of the great reform movement. He 
saw the rise and downfall of Napolen III., 
the establishment of the kingdom of United 
Italy, the revival of the German Empire, 
the Civil War in America, and the entrance 
of Japan into the community of modern na- 
tions. The march of modern progress, the 
development of science, the multiplication 
of inventions, and the enhancement of the 
comforts of life have, within his time, 


changed the face of civilized society almost 
beyond recognition. Seldom, indeed, has 


the life of one man prominent in public 
affairs covered a period of such remarkable 
events, including so many critical turning 
points in the world’s history. 


A CURIOUS story has been going the 
rounds, concerning the disposition of 
Crete by the Powers. It first made its ap- 
pearance ina letter of the Constantinople 
correspondent of the London Times. It will 
be remembered that the appointment of a 
governor for Crete was kept by the Powers 
in their own hands, and that the first nomi- 
nee was Colonel Scheffer, but his appoint- 
ment being opposed by some members of 
the concert, the Powers entered upon a pe- 
riod of masterly inactivity from which they 
emerged with the announcement that M. Bozo 
Petrovitch had been selected. This gentle- 
man, however, has quietly disappeared from 
the scene, and we are now told that Prince 
George, of Greece, is being backed by Rus- 
sia for this desirable position. The original 
purpose which the Powers had in view in 
undertaking the management of Crete was 
to preserve the balance between Turks and 
Greeks, and for this reason they prevented 
the Greeks, in the first place, from effective- 
ly aiding the Cretans to throw off the Turk- 
ish yoke. It would be preposterous enough, 
after all the blood that has been shed and 
treasure expended, to hand over Crete toa 
Greek governor, but after the experience 
an admiring world has had of the capabili- 
ties of this great institution called the 
“Concert of the Powers,’ nothing is too ri- 
diculous to be expected. 
sia ees 
HE Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society has nom- 
inated the Rt. Rev. Thomas Underwood 
Dudley, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, as General Secretary for the remain- 
der of the triennial term, ending December 
next. While there are many considerations 
favoring the appointment of a bishop to this 
work, and no better nomination could be 
made than the one here noted, it is hardly 
to be hoped that any bishop can be found to 
carry such a burden in addition to the speci- 
fic work for which he was ordained a bish- 
op. Bishop Dudley has for years been one 
of the foremost and most eloquent advocates 
of the missionary cause, and has identified 
himself earnestly and intimately with every 
recent advance in methods and increased 
efficiency. His vigorous personality and 
ripe experience have made him one of the 
most influential prelates in the Church, with 
affiliations reaching far beyond his diocese, 
and touching the whole Church. By family 
ties he is allied to the Southern and Kastern 
States, and by official life to the Southern 
and Western. lew men more sympatheti- 
cally understand the different ‘‘sections” of 
the country or are in closer touch with all 
of them. r 
See 
HE English ‘Church Association” an- 
nounces a forward movemens. This is 
the society, it will be remembered, which 
has illustrated its name by opposing every 
principle and practice which distinguishes 
the Church from other religious bodies. It 
is interesting, therefore, to know that it con- 
templates some kind of ‘forward movement.” 
up more nearly to its title. What does it then 
The expression awakens a momentary hope 
that it intends in future toendeavor to live 
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propose ? First, to hold a day of humilia- 
ion and prayer (not of fasting), on January 
24th, which is Monday, not Friday; second, 
that it will bring before the public the un- 
authorized proceedings of some of 
bishops; third, that it will influence 
Protestant direction, newly ordained priests 
and candidates for ordination—when it can; 
fourth, a press secretary is to be appointed 
to contradict the lies of the ‘‘ritualistic” 
party; and fifth, it is going to advise the 
Evangelical clergy never to take their 
children to ‘“‘ritualistic’ churches for Con- 
firmation, no matter if they are so directed 
by their bishops. In case they are not able 
to find churches to which they can safely 
take the youths for Confirmantion, it is rec- 
ommended that those who are “‘ready and 
desirous” to be confirmed, be admitted pro 
visionally to the Lord’s Table. This is for- 
wardness with a vengeance! 
—~ort — 
The Board of Missions 

At its stated meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 11th, 
there were present 1+ bishops, nine presbyters, 
and eight laymen. Among the number was the 
Rev. Dr. Alsop, elected last month. 

The committee to notify the Rev. Dr. Lines 
of his election as general secretary, reported 
that he had informed them that while deeply 
impressed with the honor conferred, and the 
high compliment bestowed upon him, he felt 
constrained to decline the office.. 

Subsequently the following entry was ordered 
to be made upon the minutes of the day: 

“At the stated meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers, Jan. 11th, the Bishop of Kentucky was 
nominated for general secretary for the re- 
mainder of the term, and the nomination was 
cordially endorsed by expressions from many 
members and by a rising vote. However, as the 
by-laws require nominations to lie over for one 
month before being acted upon, the election 
cannot take place until February. The Board 
of Managers adopted the following resolution 

Resolved; That in view of the great increase f 
interest in the cause of missions at the present time 
and the vacancy which has avisen by the lamented 
death of our late secretary, the Rev. Dr. Langford, it 
is earnestly hoped by the Board of Managers that the 
diocese of Kentucky will offer no objection to the ac- 
ceptance by the Bishop of Kentucky of election as 
general secretary until next December; it being 
understood that adequate provision will be made for 
episcopal duty in Kentucky in the event of his elec- 
tion. 

The treasurer reported an increase of contri- 
butions as compared with the first four months 
of the last fiscal year of $7,195. Healsoinformed 
the board that a Christian woman, a member of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Paul’s church, 
Rochester, N. Y., had subscribed during her life- 
time the annual salary of a missionary bishop in 
North Dakota or, until one is elected, an equiv- 
alent amount for work in that district; no indi- 
cation being given as to who the lady is. 
Through the rector of the parish the payment 
has been made for one year. The first intima- 
tion of this gift came from the Bishop of West- 
ern New York. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: That the Rev. Henry Forrester, nom- 
inated by the Presiding Bishop, be appointed unde. 
the resolution of the Board of Missions as the clergy- 
man of this Church to whom for the calendar year 
1898 shall be assigned the duty of counselling and 
guiding the work of those presbyters and readers in 
Mexico who have asked for the fostering care of this 
Church to be extended to them as a mission; provided 
that this board is not responsible for his salary, un- 
less from funds especially contributed for Mexico. 

A communication was submitted from Miss 
Julia C. Emery, secretary of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, informing the Board that many 
branches and members of the Auxiliary, in re- 
sponse to the suggestion of Miss ‘Tomes, secre- 
tary of the New York branch, desired to replace 
the present temporary altar in the Church Mis- 
sions House by a permanent structure to be a 
memorial to Dr. Langford. The money being in 
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che treasury for this, and for memorials of 
others heretofore ordered, a special committee 
was constituted to carry out with as little delay 
as practicable all of the Board’s purposes with 
regard to such memorials in the Church Mission 
House. 

Reports were received from the dioceses of 
Delaware and Los Angeles of the organization 
of auxiliary boards of missions pursuant to the 
plan put forth last year; the latter diocese hav- 
ing appointed a self-denial week in January at 
the close of which they hope to gather contri- 
butions from all parishes for domestic and for- 
eign missions. 

The Bishop of North Carolina asked permis 
sion to file an accounting of the receipts from 
specials and expenditures of the mission at 
Valle Crucis from the revival of the work there 
in 1894 until the close of the last calendar year. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. A. R. Graves, temporarily in 
charge, having finished his second visitation of 
Northern California, forwarded hisreport of the 
same, which willappear in The Spirit of Missions. 
During his two visitations he had confirmed 334 
persons, and in his recert tour he had collected 
$144.80 for the work of the Board; he states that 
all stations are now visited by some missionary, 
and they are generally in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Mrs. Graves meanwhile has organized 
twelve branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
that missionary district. Thereupon the asso- 
ciate secretary was instructed to convey to the 
Bishop of The Platte the Board’s appreciation 
of his earnest, successful, and laborious work in 
the missionary district of Northern California. 

The minute of the convocation of the mission- 
ary district of Oklahoma (referred by the Mil- 
waukee Missionary Council to the Board of 
Managers) received further consideration. The 
convocation appealed for a considerable increase 
of appropriation upon the ground that for the 
present three years the Bishop’s salary was 
provided for by the interest upon the last United 
Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary (made in 
Minneapolis). The present appropriation to 
Oklahoma (aside from the Bishop’s salary and 
traveling expenses) being $1,650, it was 

Resolved: That while the Board cannot base 

action upon the memorial from Oklahoma received 
through the Missionary Council, yet because of the 
exigencies of the case it hereby increases the appro- 
priation to that district at the rate of $1,000 per 
annum from Dec, Ist. 
One thousand dollars was, morever, appropri- 
ated for the present term of three years to aid 
the missionary district of Asheville in provid- 
ing for the salary of the Bishop in charge. 

The Rev. J. M. Francis, for nine years mis 
sionary in Japan, under the advice of physicians 
because in their judgment it was unwise for 
him to reside longer in that climate, felt 
impelled to tender his resignation, which was 
accepted with an expression of regret for the 
cause that made it necessary. Letters were 
submitted from several of the missionaries in 
Africa, among them Dr. Sarah L.. Walrath, who 
announced her return to duty at Cape Mount 
after an absence of five weeks in England, rested 
and strengthened by her vacation. An appropria- 
tion of $150 was made to enable the Bishop of 
Haiti, accompanied by two presbyters, to visit 
San Pedro de Macoris in the adjoining Domini- 
can Republic, for the purpose of advancing the 
Rev. Benjamin J. Wilson to the priesthood. 
During the same visit the church will be conse 
crated. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At the Church Missions House, the 
Niobrara League held an interesting meeting on 
Jan. 13th. 

The archdeaconry of New York held a meeting 
to complete the adoption of the new by-laws, Jan. 
1ith. 

The rector of St. John’s church, Larchmont 
Manor, who has been “ill, has been granted by 
the vestry special leave of absence for a month 
to recuperate his health. 

At the pro-cathedral, ‘*Benefactor’s Day’? was 
celebrated Jan. 13th. The Community House 
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was open to visitors. Bishop Potter, with the 
clergy and mission workers, held a reception. 


The third annual service for students and col- 
ege men was held at Calvary church, Sunday 
evening, Jan. 16th. The speakers were Bishop 
Potter, President Franklin Carter, of Williams 
College, and Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 


At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the rector, 
the Rev. Geo. R. Van DeWater, D.D., com- 
pleted, Sunday, Jan. 9th, the 10th year of his 
rectorship. During that period the new church 
has been erected and greatly improved, and 
$50,000 of indebtedness paid off. 


Mr. Alfred M. Collett delivered on Jan. 11th, 
the second of his course of lectures, referred to 
in our last issue. The theme was ‘‘Westminster 
Abbey,” and was illustrated by 70 views, includ- 
ing a number of new slides lately obtained from 
England. The lecture drew a specially large 
attendance. 

Calvary House is a new addition to the work 
of Calvary parish, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector. It has become the place of resi- 
dence of several of the curates of the church 
and the chapel, and of some of the parish work- 
ers. Atthe Galilee coffee -house, the receipts 
for the past year have reached over $10,000. 


At St. Michael’s church, the Rev. Dr. John P. 
Peters, rector, arrangements have been made 
for the use of the crypt of the chapel of the 
Angels fora mortuary in which the dead can 
1i while awaiting burial. Notice has been sent 
to all residents of the vicinity, freely according 
the privilege in case of need in their families. 


The New York Clericus at its last meeting 
listened to an address on Brazil by the Rev. 
Wm. C. Brown. A number of newmembers were 
elected, including the Rev. Dr. McConnell and 
the Rey. Brockholst Morgan. At the next meet- 
ing the Rey. Dr. Nelson will read a paper on 
“The duty of the Church to the alien population 
in the city of New York.” 


The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor met in the guild room 
of St. Mary’s church, on the evening of Jan. 
1ith, and considered reports of committees. 
The feature of the occasion was an address by 
the Rev. Francis C. Moran who took for his 
theme, ‘“‘An experience in arbitration, with 
suggestions how to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween capital and labor.”’ 


The rector of Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
R. Huntingtor, has left the city for an absence 
of three weeks or more in search of health. He 
will remain most of the time at Jekyl] Island. 
Dr. Huntington, as already announced in the 
columns of THe Living Caurcu, was taken ill 
several weeks ago, and was confined to the rec- 
tory for a considerable time. He recovered his 
strength apparently, and attended to his mani- 
fold duties till last week, when he again broke 
down. He goes in search of rest and change of 
climate, and it is hoped will soon be at his post 
again, fully restored. 

An active parishioner of the church of St. 
John the Evangelist, Mrs. Sarah IF. Marsh, 
died Jan. 6th, at the Young Woman’s Home. 
She was the widow of the late Kev. Henry 
Marsh, for some time rector at Bloomfield, N. J. 
After his death, 33 years ago, she came to this 
city and became superintendent of the Young 
Woman’s Home of the Ladies’ Christian Union, 

position she retained until her death. The 
funeral service was conducted at the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, by the rector, the Rev. 
B. F. De Costa, D.D., Jan. 16th. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Churchmen’s Association just held, officers 
were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, the Rev. Wm. M. Geer; secretary, 
the Rev. Elias Lyon; treasurer, the Rev. R. M. 
Berkeley; executive committee, the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters, the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, aud 
the Rev. A. B. Carver, D.D. The Rev. Prof. 
Body, D.D., D.C.., of the General Theological 
Seminary, read a paper on “St. Cyprian and 
the Prayer Book,’? which was discussed. ‘The 
attendance was unusually large. 


Ata meeting of the archdeaconry of West- 
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chester held at St. Mirk’s church (Washing ton 
Irving memorial), North Tarrytown, Jan. 14th, 
about 35 delegates were present, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Van Kleeck, D.D., presiding. At the 
Eucharistic service the preacher was the Rev. 
Mr. Grosvenor. Reports of the officers and of 
the missionary work were presented. The prin- 
cipal question discussed was a proposition made 
by the Rev. A. F, Tenny, to revise the system of 
the apportionment of the money paid by each 
parish toward the missionary work. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to report on this 
question at the next meeting of the archdea- 
conry. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Charities, 
Jan. 12th, a communication was presented from 
the board of managers of the House of Mercy, 
of this city, requesting an investigation of the 
management of the institution, in view of 
charges brought against it in an article pub- 
lished in a New York newspaper, as already re- 
ferred to in the columns of Tue Livine Cuurcu. 
The State Board unanimously acceded to the 
request, and adopted a resolution authorizing 
the president, Mr. Stewart, to appoint a special 
committee of three Members of the board to in- 
vestigate the management of the institution, 
and make public report. There can be no doubt 
that this official investigation so promptly 
sought, will amply vindicate the management 
from the irresponsible press accusations which 
they have not allowed to pass lightly. 


The annual meeting of the Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday Association was held Jan. 10th, in 
the United Charities Building. There was a 
full attendance of members. Trustees for the 
ensuing year were elected, including the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. S. Baker, and Messrs. Wm. Alexander 
Smith, George McCulloh Miller, George P. 
Cammann, and Chas. Lanier. Mr. F. F. Cook, 
special agent of the association, reported on the 
general hospital collection now in progress, and 
which promises to be the largest in the history 
of the association, despite the fact that bad 
weather on Hospital Sunday materially les- 
sened the offerings from churches and places of 
worship. In the trades,on the other . hand, 
there. was an increase, notably through the 
auxiliaries of the bankers, steamship compa- 
nies, lawyers, and merchants. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary has made extra efforts, with notable 
results, showing the widely spread interest of 
the women of the city in this charity. 


The Church Temperance Society celebrated 
its 16th anniversary at the Church Missions 
House,Jan. 11th. The Bishop of Albany presided, 
and made the opening address. The report of 
the society was presented by the general secre- 
tary, Mr. Robert Graham, and that of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of thesociety by Miss H. D. 
Fellows. The annual election of officers fol- 
lowed. A public meeting was held in the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, in the evening, at which the 
Bishop of New York presided and delivered an 
address. The Bishop of Washington spoke on 
“The parish house and its functions.”’ Mr. John 
Lloyd Thomas gave an account of ‘‘The Mills 
Hotel and its object; Mr. M. N. Clement, one 
of the commissioners of the Excise department, 
told of “The Raines Law and its working:” the 
Bishop of Albany gave an address on ‘‘Sunday 
opening of saloons—the greatest liberty to the 
worst trade,’ and the Rey. Dr. R. H. McKim 


discussed ‘‘Total abstinence, its place and 


power.” 

At a special meeting of the council of Co- 
jumbia University held Jan. 13th, one of the 
most important steps of recent years affecting 
the educational system of the university, was 
decided upon. This was final action to incor- 
porate the Teachers’ College in the university as 
its professional school for normal work. By the 
terms of the present agreement the college be- 
comes an integral part of the university, its pro- 
fessors being included in the university faculty, 
its students admitted as of a department of the 
university in the same manner as those in arts, 
law, and medicine. The college will be under 
the administration of its faculty, under the 
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presidency of Dr. Low, asall other departments 
of the university. The new buildings were 
erected close to thoseof the arts and science de- 
partments of Columbia, on ground presented by 
Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt, and represent an ex- 
penditure of nearly $100,000. The annual ex- 
penditure of the college now amounts to about 
$180,000, of which about $125,000 is earned from 
students’ fees, and the income of endowments, 
the remainder being subscribed by those inter- 
ested im the work. It is hoped at an early date 
to complete the endowment by raising it to at 
least $1,000,000. The students of the college 
join with those of Barnard, and the arts and 
science departments of Cuiumbia, in a mission 
study class, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
Van De Water. In the temporary chapel of 
Columbia the addresses of the chaplain are at 
present devoted to a “Study of St. Paul’s rea- 
sonings and Felix’s delaying.” 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The semi- 
annual examinations began Jan. 5th, and con- 
tinued till Tuesday following. The plan of 
semi-annual examinations was tried last year 
and proved so successful that it was decided ‘to 
follow the same plan this year. The Rey. David 
H. Greer, D. D., delivered an address Jan 11th, 
before the Students’ Missionary society. The 
publication of The Seminarian, the annual of the 
seminary, has been delayed on account of illness 
of the chief editor. There will shortly be begun 
the new building, to be known as Hoffman Hall, 
It is to be constructed from designs by Mr. 
Chas. C. Haight, and will be located at the 
northwest corner of the campus, at 10thave. and 
elst st. The Pierre Jay;jprize for the best essay 
on “The Motives for Foreign Missions,’ has 
been awarded to Mr. Thomas Worrall, of the 
senior class, a graduate of St. Stephen’s col- 
lege. The judges were the Very Rev. Dean 
Hoffman, DD., D.C.l., the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, and*President Seth Low, LL.D., of Colum- 
bia university. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, 
rector of St. Luke’s memorial church, Bustle- 
ton, has started a mission in Somerton. 


From alight scratch on his foot, the Rev. E. 
J. Perot, rector of St. Stephen’s ckurch, Mana- 
yunk, has been confined to his home for some 
time, blood poisoning having set in. He is now 
very rapidly recovering. 

The Pencoyd Iron Works Company has prom- 
ised to help in clearing off the debt of $13,000 on 
the new annex toSt. Timothy’s Hospital, by con- 
tributing an equal amount for every dollar 
received from the public for that purpose. 


The recently enlarged and beautiful edifice of 
Grace church chapel, West Philadelphia, has 
been completed, and was re-opened on Sunday, 
9th inst. The services were in charge of the 
Rey. C. E. Spalding.’ The auditorium has now 
more than double its former seating capacity, 
and the edifice is well lighted. A number of 
handsome memorial windows have been placed 
in the western end over the altar. Special serv- 
ices are to be held at an early day to recognize 
the completion of the enlargement, and will be 
participated in by Bishop Whitaker and the 
Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris, rector of Grace 
church and chapel. 


The consecration of the Rey. Dr. W. N. Mc- 
Vickar as Bishop-coadjutor of Rhode Island, 
takes place on the 27th inst., at the church of 
the Holy Trinity, services commencing at 11 
A.M. Bishop Doane, of Albany, will-be chief 
consecrator, the presentors being Bishops Whit- 
aker and Lawrence. The sermon will be 
preached by Bishop Randolph, of Southern Vir- 
ginia. The arrangements for the services have 
not yet been completed, but it is expected that 
Bishop Potter, of New York, and Bishop Jag- 
gar, of Southern Ohio, will assist in the conse- 
cration. Bishop Jaggar was formerly rector of 
Holy Trinity, and was also consecrated:in that 
church. 


An adjudication was filed, on the 12th inst., 
in the Orphans’ Court by Judge Ashman, and 
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distribution of moneys ordered to be made in 
certain legacies contained in the will of Bliza- 
beth M. Graff; viz., Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions—domestic branch, foreign 
branch, Indian Hope Society branch, and the 
Freedmen’s branch, each $1,250; American 
Church Building Fund, $28,000; Bishop Hare, 
of South Dakota, $5,000; the Rev. E. N. Joyner, 
of South Carolina, $5,000; Missionary Bishops’ 
Fund, $5,000; Bishop Garrett. of Northern 
Texas, $2,000; St. James’ church, Newport, Del., 
$500; guilds of St. James’ church (Philadelphia) , 
$1,500; for a memorial window in same, $1,200; 
church of the Crucifixion, $1,000; Seamen’s 
mission, $3.000; St. Christopher’s Hospital,$1,- 
000; endowment of two beds, Episcopal Hos- 
pital, $10,200. 


Just 16 years ago the Rev. Dr. W. N. Mc- 
Vickar preached the first sermon, when theatre 
services were inaugurated for non-church-goers. 
On Sunday evening, 9th inst., he delivered his 
farewell discourse before a congregation which 
filled every inch of space in the Trocadero, 
many being turned away. Music was furnished 
by the Ist Regiment Band and Giovanni Sataro, 
the celebrated harpist; and Mrs. Charles H. 
Wevill, soloist, sang ‘‘Just as I am,” ‘Nearer, 
my God,’’ and other favorite hymns. The sery- 
ice proper was preceded by 20 minutes of song 
by the congregation, led by Mr. and Mrs. Whill- 
din Foster who have been identified with the 
theatre mission ever since its inception. The 
Rev. Dr. McVickar took for his text, ‘“‘What 
have I to do with Thee”? (St. Mark v: 7) and 
preached a powerful sermon on ‘‘The mistake 
of callousness and apathy toward God and reli- 
gion.”? The Rev. J. Edgar Johnson who was in 
charge of the service, suggested that a collection 
be taken up as a love offering to the departing 
clergyman, adding that no fear need be enter- 
tained of making it too heavy, as its weight 
could not overtax the strength of the ‘‘modern 
ecclesiastic Colossusof Rhodes.’? Dr. McVickar 
responded very feelingly to this proposition. 

The 22nd annual meeting of the Free and Open 
Church Association was held on the 11th inst., 
at the Church House, J. Vaughan Merrick, 
president, in the chair. The annual report of 
the Board of Council expresses the opinion that 
there is a steady advance in the adoption of the 
Free church system. The present statistics of 
the movement show that in 58 dioceses num- 
bering in all 4,720 churches, 3,843, or 8114 per 
cent. of these, are Free churches. In the mis- 
sionary jurisdictions, there are 453 churches 
and chapels, of which 446 are conducted under 
the Free church system; average 9814 per cent. 
The report says: ‘‘While 823¢ per cent. of the 
churches of our Communion in this country are 
free, and consequently moré than three-fourth 
of the clergy and many thousands of the laity 
must be in sympathy with the movement, it is 
sadly true that in all this land only 610 persons, 
clerical and lay, belong to this general associa- 
tion; and of these, only 126 are annual paying 
members.’’ The election for officers resulted as 
follows: President, J. Vaughan Merrick; treas- 
urer, Charles W. Cushman; general secretary, 
the Rev. John A. Goodfellow. The numerous 
vice-presidents of the respective dioceses were 
allre-elected. The fellowing were chosen as the 
Board of Council: The Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Graff, J. N. Blanchard, D.D., G. Woolsey Hodge, 
R. E. Dennison; Messrs. W. P. Pepper, G. E. 
Fryer, T. H. Montgomery, W. W. Montgomery, 
Rowland Evans, E: F. Pugh, R. Francis Wood, 
and Major M. Veale. 


On Wednesday evening, 12th inst., the cere- 
mony of the opening and blessing the new 
church of St. Elisabeth took place. The vestry- 
men and wardens met Bishop Whitaker at the 
sacristy door and requested him to bestow his 
episcopal blessing on the church, to which the 
Bishop responded by saying the prayer ‘‘Bles- 
sed be Thy Name, etc.,” from the Office of 
consecration of a church. A procession was 
formed, which included many visiting clergy 
from thecity and otherdioceses. Passing down 
the nave, the font, altar, choir, sanctuary, 
and other furniture received the Bishop’s 
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beneaiction. The order of Evening Prayer 
followed, the Rey. W. S. Trowbridge singing 
the office, the lessons being read by the Rev. 
Messrs. McGarvey and Cowl. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop from the text ‘‘The 
Lord isin His holy temple,’’? Heb., ii:20. The 
service closed with prayer, and a special bene- 
diction by the Bishop. In addition to the des- 
cription printed in Tur Livinc Cuurcu of June 
26th last, it may be stated that only the nave, 
with aisle and choir, have been completed. The 
interior is finished for the * present in pure 
white, awaiting color decorations, and is ceiled 
with a flat panel of dark wood. The bare walls, 
flat ceiling, and red cemented floor give wonder- 
derful acoustic properties, and in every portion 
of the building the singing of thechoristers, the 
chanting of the priest, as well as the Bishop’s 
sermon, were all distinctly heard. The nave 
is 70ft. long and 30 ft. wide; the choir is 
35 ft. deep, and can accommodate 100 persons; 
the north aisle (or Lady chapel) is 56ft. long and 
20 ft. wide. The columns which support the 
clerestory are monoliths of singular beauty, of 
black and white Georgia marble, highly pol- 
ished, 2 feet in diameter and 12 ft. high. Over 
the altar in the Lady chapel is a beautiful paint- 
ing, the ‘‘Annunciation.’’ a copy, from the origi- 
nal by Fra Fillippo Lippi, in the London Nation- 
al Gallery; it was painted by Miss Nevisson. 
This chapel will be used for the daily services. 
The choir is elevated five feet above the nave 
and is approached by a broad flight of marble 
steps. The whole treatment of this part of the 
building is unique in this city, although common 
in this style of early Italian architecture. The 
altar decorations are temporary, the painting of 
the ‘‘Visitation”’ not having arrived in time. 
The copy of Rubens’ Crucifixion, now over the 
high altar, is a gift of the artist, Mr. J. N. Dick- 
son. The singularly beautiful altar ornaments 
are a gift in memory of the late Mrs. Morgan, 
by one of her friends. The edifice is supplied 
with temporary lighting arrangements; eventu- 
ally, the nave will be lighted by six glass and 
silver chandeliers. The churchis oneofa group 
of three buildings, all connected by doors, and 
all three heated by one steam plant with double 
boilers. To the south of the church is the large 
parish building (erected in 1887), containing the 
sacristy, choir room, and acolytes’ room. To the 
north is the clergy house which has heretofore 
been described. This house will be the head- 
quarters of the community of the ‘““Companions 
of the Holy Saviour” (C. S.S.S.) On’ Thurs- 
day, 13th inst., octave of the Epiphany, there 
were celebrations of the Holy Eucharist at 6, 
7, 7:30, and 10:30 4. M., the latter being choral, 
when the rector preached a sermon in which he 
set forth ‘‘The aims and objects of the commun- 
ity,” of which he is the superior and founder. 
In the evening the Rev. Thomas Bingham, 
C.S. S.S., preached on the history of St. Elisa- 
beth; andon Friday evening, 14th inst. the Rev. 
M. L. Cowl, C.S. S.S., delivereda discourse on 
the ‘“‘History of Religious Orders.” Sunday, 
16th inst., Matins were sung at 6:15 a.m.; Holy 
Communion was celebrated at 7:30 and 9 a. m.; 
High Celebration at 10:30, when the rector 
preached on ‘‘Our new church’’; Evensong at 
8 p. mM, and sermon. 


The 28th annual meeting and teachers’ insti- 
tute of the Sunday School Association of the 
diocese, was held on the 10th inst. in St. Mark’s 
church, Frankford, with a large attendance of 
the clergy and laity. The opening address was 
made by the Rev. Dr. W. N. McVickar who 
spoke of the opportunities, responsibilities, and 
reward of the Sunday school teacher. Bishop 
Whitaker celebrated the Holy Eucharist, and 
also made a short address of welcome. In the 
parish house, Bishop Whitaker presiding, there 
was a conference on the topic, ‘‘Thesecular and 
religious press; how best can we use it in Sun- 
day school work?’’ The opening address was 
made by the Rev. T. William Davidson, and the 
discussion was continued by Archdeacon Brady, 
the Rev. Messrs. Lewis G. Wood (of Washing- 
ton, D. C.), F. C. Steinmetz, and H. L. Duh- 
ring, the latter saying that while the church 
bell summoned hundreds, the newspaper sum- 
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mons thousands. At 2:45 p. m., the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Association was held 
in the parish building. Bishop Whitaker was 
in the chair and offered prayer. The report of 
the executive board, read by Ewing L. Miller, 
stated that four general meetings have been 
held under the auspices of the association. The 
Lenten offering of 1897 will go upon the record 
as one of the best and largest ever offered; 25,- 
000 mite chests were distributed throughout the 
diocese, and the offerings amounted to the 
splendid sum of $9,969.18, having only been ex- 
ceeded once in the history of these offerings. 
The Advent offering of 1897 was devoted to the 
building fund of the church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, Tacony, and up to this date the receipts 
have been $610.34 from 27 Sunday schools, indi- 
cating a larger offering than that of 1896. The 
Bishop stated that the expenses of the associa- 
tion had been only $140, whereas the amount 
raised for distinctive missionary work was 
about $11,000, and he did not think many organ- 
izations could make such a showing. On nomi- 
nation of the Rev. T. William Davidson, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, the Rt. 
Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D.; vice-presidents, 
George C. Thomas and Orlando Crease; corre- 
sponding secretary, the Rev. H. L. Duhring; re- 
cording secretary, Ewing L. Miller; treasurer, 
Washington J. Peale; and an executive board 
of six clergymen and six laymen. 

The Rev. Dr. C.S. Olmsted made a stirring 
talk on the topic, ‘‘How far can the Sunday 
school teacher aid the pastor in the spiritual 
side of his work’? Mr. Waterall, superintend- 
ent of Grace church Sunday school, considered 
the spiritual condition of a Sunday school to be 
a true index of the spiritual power of the pas- 
tor. The Rev. J. P. Tyler thought that the 
teacher who works in the same way that his 
Master worked, will hold up the hands of his 
pastor. ‘‘Church History in the Sundayschool, 


shall it be taught, and can it be made attract- > 


ive’? was the next topic. The Rev. R. N. 
Thomas, .editor of the American Sunday School 
Magazine, said he was opposed to the teaching 
of Church history in the regular school session ; 
while the Rev. L. N. Caley favored it in respect 
to the teachers themselves and the elder pupils, 
and added, that such institutions would tend to 
greatly strengthen the Church in the minds of 
those so taught. Mr Ewing L. Miller opened 
the discussion of the subject, ‘‘How best can we 
keep boys and young men in the Sunday school 
and church’? Mak2 every boy realize that he 
is a baptized member of the Church of Christ. 
The brotherhood idea should be ground into 
them, that as Christian boys they must not live 
for themselves. Mr. Waterall said that the 
Sunday school was in no sense a place for 
amusement or ethical culture, nor is it intended 
asa social club. Further remarks were made 
by the Rev. Messrs. R. H. Wright, S. L. Gilber- 
son, L. P. Bissell, E. Cope, and W. B. Bodine, 
D.D. The question box was opened and an- 
swers given by Mr. G. C. Thomas. 

At 7:30 Pp. M., Evening Prayer was said by the 
rector, the Rev. J. B. Harding. Mr. J. Lee Pat- 
ton read a paper on ‘‘Best methods of discipline 
in the primary departments,’’ written by Miss 
C. B. Green, superintendent of the infant Sun- 
day school of St. Peter’s church, Germantown. 
The Rev. H. L. Duhring opened the discussion 
of the topic, ‘tMissions at home and abroad— 
shall the next Lenten offering be $100,000”? Mr. 
George C. Thomas made the closing address. 
He considered it a great honor to be the treas- 
urer of the Board of Missions, and was glad 
he had taken it, because the late Rev. Dr. 
Langford had asked him todo so. He thought 
there was no reason why this diocese should 
not contribute $20,000 to the Lenten offering. 
There are in the diocese 150 Sunday schools, 
4,000 teachers, and 44,000 scholars. At the offer- 
tory, the vested choir sang Gounod’s ‘‘Praise 
ye the Father.’”’ The service closed with the 
benediction by the Bishop. 

West CursterR.—For the second time within a 
week the parish building of Holy Trinity church, 
the Rey. G. H. Hills, rector, was discovered to be 
on fire in the cellar; originated, it is supposed, 
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from one of the heater pipes. A portion of the 
main floor was burned away, otherwise the 
damage is slight. It occurred during morning 
service, on Sunday, 9th inst.; a fire company 
was quietly called, and the flames extinguished 
without any general alarm being given. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.1., Bishop 


THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


23. A.M., St. John, Naperville; Pp. M., St. Simeon, 
Clyde. 

27. 11 A. M., Redeemer, Chicago, Diocesan Branch 
Daughters of the King. 

30. A. M., St. Ann’s, ordination of Rev. J. M. Eries- 
son to the priesthood; 7:30 P. M., Trinity, High- 
land Park. 

A FEBRUARY 


Transfiguration; P. M., St. 
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Chicago: A. M., 
Thomas. 

MARCH 
6. A.M., St. Mark, Evanston: Pp. M., Atonement; 
Edgewater. 


13. .A.M., St. Peter, Chicago; Pp. M., Grace, Oak 


Park. 

20. Chicago: A.M., St. Chrysostom; P. M., Ascen- 
sion. 

27. Chicago: A.M. St. James; pP.M., St, Ansga- 
r1us. 


(By the Bishop of Springfield :) 

13. Chicago: A.M., Epiphany; 
14. Pp. M.. St. Luke, Chicago. 
15. P. M., Calvary, Chicago. 
16. P.M., St. Barnabas, Chicago. 
17. P. M., Our Saviour, Chicago. 

20. A.M., Emmanuel, La Grange; Pp. Mm. 

Hinsdale. 

Bishop McLaren preached at the cathedral, 
Sunday morning, Jan. 16th, and in the after- 
noon confirmed a class of candidates at the West 
Pullman mission, presented by O. W. Gromoll, 
lay-reader in charge. 


Pp. M., St. Andrews. 


; Grace, 


The annual meeting of Waterman Hall was. 
held at the Church club rooms, Chicago, on Jan. 
10th, Bishop McLaren presiding. The Rev. Dr. 
Fleetwood, as rector and treasurer, reported 
that only ten vacancies remained, and some of 
them would soon be taken, and that the large 
addition of boarders over last year had made 
the financial condition most encouraging. The 
same board of trustees, with one exception, was. 
elected. The Hon. D. B. Sherwood, of Elgin, 
was chosen for the one vacancy. 


The Rev. Johm Henry Parsons, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed priest-in-charge of 
St. Paul’s, Savanna, in this diocese, t» succeed 
the Rev. G. S. Whitney who has removed to. 
Georgia. 

The work at the Mission House of the Sisters. 
of St. Mary has been greatly assisted recently 
by various financial gifts: $1,100 was contrib- 
uted by the Woman’s Anxiliary ; $100 by an Eng- 
lish friend through Dr. Locke, and $25 by the 
young lady students at Waterman Hall. Since 
then $9.50 has been added. Bishop McLaren, in 
his reply to Mrs. Lyman, the president of the 
auxiliary, spoke of the cathedral work as fol- 
lows: 

As you know,I have long desired to illustrate the 
staying power of this Church of ours ina part of the 


city which has been deserted ,by others and where - 


there are 50,000 people, most of whom care not for 
religion, and for whom religion seems to care little. 
There are thousands of dear good people in that 
region, who are not rich in this world’s goods, but are 
hungry for the privileges of the Church; and there 
are many more of quite another class, who are uncon- 
cerned for themselves and their souls, and need to be 
sought out. This can bedone only by consecrated la- 
borers, men and women, and they must be sustained 
by their fellow members in the Church. Your gift is 
very timely. It will tide us over a part of the year 
1898, and by the coming autumn I hope there may be 
a scheme devised for permanent support. 


The next meeting of the Church Club, of Chi- 
cago, will be held at Kinsley’s, at 6 o’clock Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 22nd. A substantial dinner 
will be served at 6:30 o’clock. Each member ig 
privileged to bring as his guest any layman 
eligible under the rules to membership in the 
club. The subject of the evening will be, ‘‘The 
inadequate pecuniary support rendered to the 


Church; its practical effect,and the layman’s . 


duty thereto.’’ It is expected that some of the 
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delegates in attendance upon the sixth annual 
conference of Church Clubs of the United 
States, in session at Cincinnati, will be present 
and address the club at this meeting. 


The {Brotherhood of St. Andrew chapter of 
Christ church, Woodlawn, the Rev. A. L. Will- 
iams, rector, held its monthly meeting, Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 11th. Mr. J. K. Ochiai, of the 
Western Seminary,delivered an informal tall 
on ‘Missions in Japan.” It was followed by a 
general discussion on the subject. About 35 
members were present. Under the active and 
energetic leadership of Mr. Tracy, this chapter 
has of late developed very successfully. 


In the Sunday school of Emmanuel church, 
La Grange, the Rey. Charles Scadding, rector, 
has recently introduced a new system of instruc- 
tion. An examining committee, Mrs. D. B. 
Lyman, Miss Blakeslee, and Miss Ludwig, has 
been appointed by the rector to meet on the 
fourth Sunday of every month, and examine the 
children in the work prescribed for the different 
grades. Those who pass creditably the first ex- 
amination are classed in grade C, the work in 
which is the Cateckism to the Sacraments; 
memorizing the order of the Books of the New 
Testament; stating eight events in the Life of 
Our Lord; memorizing of certain passages in 
Holy Scripture ; stating simple facts in the lives 
of St. Mary, St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
naming the Apostles. The work in grade 
B, is as follows: Church Catechism; order of 
the Books of Old Testament; the lives of Old 
Testament characters; find places in the Prayer 
Book; .rehearsing the seasons of the Church 
Year; and memorizing of passages in Holy 
Scripture. <A certificate is awarded for each 
grade. For grade A, a beautiful parchment 
diploma will be given, signed by the Bishop of 
the diocese... The Bishop heartily approves of 
this system of definite instruction in the funda- 
mentals of the Faith, and Mr. Scadding has in- 
vited the Rev. Dr. A. W. Little, of Evanston, to 
counsel with him in framing a course of study 
for the grade A diploma. 

The monthly meeting of diocesan and paroch- 
ial officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
Jan. 6th, in the Church Club rooms, as noted in 
our last issue. There were 39 present. Noon- 
day prayers were said by the president, who 
afterward extended a New Year’s greeting to 
all, and congratulated the auxiliary on sending 
its tribute of loyalty and respect to the Bishop, 
which was done on Dec. 18th. The Bishop’s let- 
ter of acknowledgement and thanks was read, 
and also a kind message from Sister Frances. 
Miss Stahl, of Galena, vice-president of the 
Northern Deanery, spoke for a few minutes on 
the aim and work of the Junior Auxiliary, and 
then gave a graphic account of the mission work 
in North Carolina, among the mountains of the 
diocese of Asheville. The debased condition 
and moral degradation of the natives in this sec- 
tion is arousing the interest of our Church 
people. Bishop Cheshire has placed mission- 
aries and teachers at work there. Little can 
be done for the grown people, but the children 
are being gathered into schools, and great hope 
is anticipated of a better future for them. The 
Church at large is asked to send parish school 
teachers to these children. After Miss Stahl’s 
address, various members told of work done in 
their diocese in the past for these mountaineers. 
Amotion was offered Jby Mrs. Reynolds, of Cal 
vary branch, that an offering should be taken at 
each monthly meeting, which was carried. It 
was decided to send this day’s offering to the 
Rey. John A. Deal, for his missionary work in 
Franklin, N.C. The amount was $10. Miss 
Stahl also presented an appeal fora small sum 
of money to be sent to St. John’s mission, at 
Snohomish, Washington, to buy catechisms for 
the Sunday schoo]. Five dollars was asked for, 
and was promised by the Junior Auxiliary, of 
Trinity church. Mrs. Lyman asked the mem- 
bers to bear in mind that this is the last year 
for work on the present United Offering. The 
resolution of love and sympathy which had al- 
ready been sent to the family of the late rector 
of Trinity church, the Rev. John Rouse, was 
endorsed at this meeting. 
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A special meeting of officers and directors in 
Junior Auxiliary work, was held Jan. 11th at 3 
p.M. After prayers, the Rey. Mr. Anderson, 
rector of Grace church, Oak Park, gave an ad- 
dress on good methods of calling in the young 
people and teaching them of the Church’s mis- 
sions and missionaries. He advised that the im- 
portant part of the Junior work be-devotional 
and educational. Miss Stahl spoke on the aims 
and needs of the Juniors and suggested that the 
Junior Auxiliary Publishing Co.,of Hartford, 
be asked to place their publications on sale in 
the club rooms. Miss Prophet, the director of 
the Junior Auxiliary and Ministering Children’s 
League of Trinity church, next spoke. Her des- 
cription of the meetings and work of the 300 
boys and girls who come under her care, 
was very interesting, and called forth many 
questions as to her methods. The success of 
this work is great, as the 11 Christmas boxes 
sent out early in December to various missions 
far and near, testify. The directors of Junior 
branches in other parishes were asked to speak 
of their work, and interesting accounts were 
heard from Miss Larrabee, of the church of the 
Ascension, Mrs Eagle, of the church of the 
Epiphany, Miss Benson, of St. James’ church, 
Miss Lane, of Grace church, and Miss Lyman, 
of Emanuel church, La Grange. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Mr. Johana 
Kichinosuke Ochiai, of the senior class, deliv- 
ered a very interesting and instructive talk on 
“Catholic Missions in Japan’’ before the stu- 
dents, Friday evening, Jan. 14th. Mr.C. M. 
Hitchcock, a former student of the seminary, 
will be ordained deacon on St. Paul’s Day in 
the Fond du Lac cathedral, by Bishop Grafton. 
The Rev. J.G. H. Barry, instructor in Church 
History and Old Testament Exegesis, read a 
paper before the students on ‘“‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Literature,” last Tuesday evening. 


Indiana 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
JANUARY 
23. A.M., Trinity, Ft. Wayne; P. M., St. Andrew's, 
Warsaw. 
6. St. Paul's, Laporte; Columbia City. 
0. A.M., Trinity, Ft. Wayne; Pp. M., Christ, Hunt- 
ington. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Susan M. Gregg, 
St. Paul’s church, Richmond, the Rey. F. A. 
Granniss, rector, receives $700 toward paying 
the debt on the church property, and St. 
Stephen’s Hospital is also made a beneficiary. 
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Marylana 
William Paret, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

BaLtTimoreE.—On Sunday, Jan. 9th, Christ 
church celebrated the 26th anniversary of the 
first service held in the present church, the 70th 
anniversary of its organization as an independ- 
ent parish, and the centennial of its first begin- 
nings. Services were held at 9:30 and 114. Mm., 
5and 8p. x., and were very impressive. The 
evening service was perhaps the feature of the 
day, at which addresses were made by Bishop 
Paret, the Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, §.T.D., the 
Rey. Peregrine Wroth, and Bishop Dudley, of 
Kentucky, who was rector of the church from 
1869 to 1874. Bishop Dudley also preached the 
sermon at the 11 A. M. service, in which he told 
of his connection with the church, and spoke of 
the work which was then done in connection 
with the erection of the present edifice. Heal- 
luded feelingly to those who assisted him in this 
work. At the same service the rector, the Rev. 
Edwin B. Niver, made a short address, after 
which he read a letter from the Rev. C. George 
Currie, a former rector, who is now in France 
for the benefit of his health. The rector read a 
short history of the church to the members of 
the Sunday school, at the 9:30 a.m. service. The 
regular choir, consisting of 20 voices, was aug- 
mented at the 11 a. mM. service by the addition of 
50 others from the St. Cecilia Guild. Christ 
church was originally a chapel of St. Paul’s, 
built about 1794, and was intended to meet the 
wants of the growing-population which was then 
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filling up that part of the city east of the falls 
and in the neighborhood of what is now Balti- 
more and Front sts. Though part of St. Paul’s 
parish, it was not a chapel or mission in the 
modern sense, two clergymen being employed. 
The Rev. Joseph G. J. Bend had been rector of 
St. Paul’s, and an ‘‘associate rector’? was ap- 
pointed, the two rectors alternating in their 
services in St. Paul’s and Christ churches. The 
separation of Christ church from St. Paul’s 
and its erection into an independent congre- 
gation, was accomplished in 1828, the property of 
St. Paul's parish east of Jones’ Falls being given 
to Christ church, and the sum of $3,500 to aid 
in the repairs necessary to church and rectory, 
then ina very dilapidated condition. The first 
rector of the new congregation was the Rev. 
John Johns, afterwards Bishop of Virginia, who 
was elected rector in 1828, and resigned his 
charge in 1842, on his election to the episcopate. 
In 1835 a lot on the southwest corner of Gay and 
Fayette sts., was purchased for $21,700, a new 
church erected, at a cost of $50,000, and opened 
for worship in 1836. The new church grew very 
rapidly. But the localities which had long been 
the homes of the people began to be invaded by 
business. An eligible lot was purchased in an- 
other part of the city, where members of Christ 
church had settled, and a new edifice, called 
Emmanuel church, was erected. The situation 
of Christ church becoming more and more unde. 
sirableon account of the congregation moving 
northward, the site of the present church, on 
St. Paul and Chase sts., was purchased, the cor~ 
ner-stone laid on May 23rd, and the first service 
held in it on Jan. 7th, 1872. The debt on the old 
church was cleared and a free church estab- 
lished, which is the churchof the Messiah. The 
Bishop Paret reached the 13th anniversary of 
his election to the bishopric on Jan. 8th, and re- 
ceived many callers and congratulations at his 
residence, 1110 Madison ave. He made no ar~ 
rangements for any celebration of the event. 


The Rey. Savington W. Crampton, one of the 
oldest clergymen in the diocese, is dangerously 
ili at his home, 1022 Cathedral st. He was strick- 
en with paralysis late on Monday evening, Jan. 
10th. He is 88 years old, and though his extreme 
age is considerably against him, the attending 
physicians have hopes that he will recover from 
the stroke. Dr. Crampton retired from active 
ministry several years ago. He was for 27 years 
rector of St. George’s church, Spesutie, Har- 
ford Co. 

A Quiet Day for the clergy of the diocese will 
be held on Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, 
Feb. 12th, for the purpose of preparing for the 
Lenten season. Bishop Satterlee, of Washing- 
ton, has consented to direct the exercises of the 
day. ; 

Pittsburgh « 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
JANUARY 

25. Warren. 26. 

27. Waterford. 

30: Meadville and Cambridgeboro’. : 

Ciry.—On the Feast of the Epiphany the 
Bishop held a special service in behalf of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in Trinity church. There were present in the 
chancel, in addition to the Bishop, the Rev. F. 
L. H. Pott, of St. John’s College, Shanghai, the 
Rev. Dr. Arundel, rector, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Cole, Thompson, Danner,Henley, McLure, Beach, 
and Benton. The Bishop preached the sermon, 
and also celebrated the Holy Communion. Mr. 
Pott gave an interesting account of the work of 
the Church in connection with the college at 
Shanghai, and told of the desire to further 
extend its influence by increasing the number 
and size of its present buildings. The proceeds 
of the offertory were given to Mr. Pott by the 
Auxiliary, to be used in the furtherance of that 
end. 

The January meeting of the Clerical Union was 
held at the Church Rooms, Jan. 10th. The sub- 
ject for discussion was the ‘‘Economics of mis- 
sions,’’ and a paper setting forth his views on 
the matter was prepared by the Rev. L. F, 


Corry. 
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Cole, archdeacon of the diocese. A general dis- 
cussion ensued. There was a large attendance, 
and the interest taken in these meetings seems 
to be increasing. 

An enjoyable occasion was the open meeting 
of the Church Club of the diocese, which oc- 
eurred on Tuesday evening, Jan. 11th, at the 
parish house of Calvary church, Hast End. The 
Rev. Dr. Maxon, rector, welcomed the club 
and its friends to the parish, and said a few 
words expressive of the value of such an organ- 
ization. The opening office was read by Bishop 
Whitehead, and Mr. S. C. McCandless, vice- 
president of the club, presided in the absence of 
the president. The Rev. J. D. Kennedy, of 
Brooklyn, gave an interesting and instructive 
talk upon ‘‘The Celtic Church, its history, con- 
stitution, ritual, and influence upon Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity,” illustrated by lantern 
views, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
those fortunate enough to be there. The at- 
tendance was encouraging, there being about 
400 present, among them the Bishop and most of 
the clergy of the city, and many ladies. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, light refreshments 
were served. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

CINCINNATI.—Two legacies under the will of 
Miss Laura Wiggins, formerly of St. Paul's 
church, of $1,000 each, to Bishop Vincent in 
trust for diocesan mission work and for found- 
ing an order of Deaconesses in this diocese, 
have been received—free, t20, by the generosity 
of the estate, from the State inheritance tax. 


Mrs. Emma B. Drant, deaconess, has severed 
her connection with St. John’s mission, where 
she has been for the past two years, and gone to 
Florida, on account of her health. 


CoLLEGE Hi~i.—On Sunday, Jan. 2d, the Rev. 
John H. Ely, the secretary of the diocese and 
rector of Grace church, celebrated both the 20th 
anniversary of his rectorship and the 25th an- 
vaiversary of his marriage. Many handsome 
presents in silver, andalso a purse of money, 
were presented to Mrs. Ely and himself by the 
members of the congregation. Mr. Ely is now 
fifth among the clergy of the diocese in point of 
service. 

Under the new rector,the Rev. Chas. G. Adams, 
services are now held at St. Phillip’s twice 
every Sunday, whereas formerly there was only 
a morning service. Holy Communion is cele- 
brated every Sunday and holy day at 7. a. M. 
In every way the church is taking on new life. 


Recently successful Missions have been con- 
ducted at Dresden, by the Rev. E. J. Craft, of 
@leveland, and at Madison, by Dean Graham, of 
Columbus. : 


al Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The winter meeting of the convocation of 
Fairfield Co. was held in Trinity church, South 
Norwalk, on Jan. 10th; the rector, the Rev. F. 
W. Norris, celebrated the Holy Eucharist. One 
-of the most interesting features of the meeting 
was the reading of a suggestive and able essay 
on ‘*The Church’s outgrown title: Protestant 
Episcopal,’ by the Rev. Sylvanus B. Pond, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s church, Norwalk. The essay 
led to an earnest discussion of the question. 


The Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie is the victim of 
nervous prostration, and his physicians have 
forbidden him to officiate for the present. 
Meanwhile, the Rey. Gouveneur Wilkins is act- 
ing as locwm tenens. 


Emmanuel church, Weston, recently made va- 
cant by the resignation of the Rev. Alexander 
Hamilton, has been temporarily placed in 
-charge of the Rey. William H. Hooker, of St. 
Matthew’s, Wilton. 


New Haven.—The 239th meeting of the New 
Haven county convocation met in St. Thomas’ 
-church, New Haven, at 10 o’clock, on Jan. 11th. 
"The sermon was preached by the Rev. Millidge 
Walker. He began by saying that he hada 
avord to say with reference to the missionary 
work of the diocese. ‘Is there not a cause? 
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Since 1890 only nine new parishes had been 
added to the list. This ig not a good showing. 
We need a general missionary. It has been 
tried in the New London archdeaconry and 
the work shows good results. If there were an 
actual archdeacon and not the ‘make-believe’ 
archdeacons we now have, we could pay him 
$2,000 and he would be a real archdeacon and 
missionary as well. Tast year we subscribed 
$40,000 for missions outside the State, and could 
not collect the $11,000 for our own; 16 parishes 
failed altogether to furnish their part of the 
money, and 26 furnished only a part of their as- 
sessment.’’ Mr. Walker’s sermon was very 
practical, stimulating, and suggestive. At noon 
the convocation held a short business session. 
Grace church, Fair Haven, was, on the invita- 
tion of the rector, the Rev. Percy Barnes, se- 
lected as the place for the next meeting, which 
will be held some time in April. The essayist 
will be the Rev. Geo. W. Phillips, the Rev. W. 
H. Dean will give an exegesis on the title, ‘‘Son 
of Man,’’ and the Rey. Robert B. Kimber will 
deliver the sermon. A committee consisting of 
Dean Woodcock, the Rev. Mr. Kimber, and the 
Rev. R. H. Gesner were appointed to arrange 
for a Quiet Day for the clergy some day before 
Lent. After lunch the convocation re-assem- 
bled in the church to hear the reading of an 
essay by the Rev. Clarence W. Bispham, on 
‘Church musie.’’- It showed the writer to be 
thoroughly conversant with his subject, and it 
was full of practical and helpful suggestions. 
The Rev. Dr. Andrews delivered a scholarly 
and exhaustive exegesis on I Cor. vi: 1, 2, 
and 8. ‘‘The breach of charity on the part of 
Christians going to law before unbelievers.”’ 
Interesting discussions of the subject followed, 
in which’ all those present took part.- In the 
evening Bishop Brewster spoke on missions in 
the diocese, and Hon. Burton Mansfield read the 
paper on ‘A Jayman’s view of missions and 
what we can do for them,”? which he read _ be- 
fore the Missionary Council in Milwaukee. The 
Bishop coadjutor’s address was a powerful plea 
for due support of diocesan missions, ‘‘a re- 
sponsibility which, unlike those abroad and in 
the domestic field, we share with no others. 
The burden of it falls upon ourselves directly.” 
The Bishop spoke of the need of helping the 
churches in the rural districts toward which 
the tide of population was gradually returning. 
In 59 towns in the State we have no parishes; 
these are mostly east of the river that divides 
the diocese in twain. 

New Haven.—Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman, of 
Hillhouse ave., has contracted with Mrs. J. D. 
Wheeler, of Paris, to purchase the house and 
lot on Whitney ave., next to the residence of 
Mrs. Frank Wayland Fellowes. A partial pay- 
ment has been made, and the deed will be deliv- 
ered on or before May Ist. Mrs. Boardman in- 
tends to erect during the coming year, after 
removing the house that now stands on the 
lot, a handsome residence, and to convey the 
premises to Trinity parish for a rectory. Mrs. 
Boardman’s husband, the late William W. 
Boardman, was for many years a vestryman 
and warden of Trinity parish. The location is 
one of the very best that could be selected for 
the purpose. 


FarrFietp.—St. Paul’s parish, the Rev. Allen 
EK. Beeman, rector, has voted to spend the sum 
of $1,000 on the decoration of the interior of the 
church, and $2,500 on the purchase of a new 
organ. 

Milwauiee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8. T. D., Bishop 

The Rev. Palin Saxby who for three years 
past has served most faithfully and efficiently as 
rector of St. Luke’s church, Cannelton, diocese 
of Indiana, ‘has entered on his duties as vicar of 
the church of the Redeemer, Superior, Wis. 

The services in Nashotah chapelat Christmas 
time are always of a special character, and this 
year there were some features that gave an 
added interest and solemnity. The first Vespers 
of Christmas Day were solemnly sung at eight 
o’clock on Friday evening, with Compline im- 
mediately following. At midnight the first 
Eucharist of the day was solemnly celebrated, 
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the service being a Missa Cantata with incense. 3 


The Introit was from the Messiah, the recita- 
tives beginning with ‘“‘There were shepherds 


abiding in the fields,’ leading into the Gloria in t; 


Excelsis from Haynes’ Massin E flat. At the 
offertory Mr. Norton Cox, of London, England, 
who has a tenor voice of great sweetness and 
wide compass, trained in oratorio singing, sang 
the famous solo, “‘O Holy Night,’ by Adam, 
which is one of the features of the midnight 
Celebration at the Madeleine in Paris, and when 
sung at such a service is wonderfully effective. 
The Sanctus and Benedictus from the St. Cecilia 
Mass, by Gounod, were also sung as tenor solos 
by Mr. Cox, the former having the addition of a 
violin obligato by Mr. Kesselhuth, of Boston 
During the Prayer of Consecration the Adeste 
Fideles was softly played by the organist, 
Mr. Watson, and was used as a hymn of 
adoration later in the service, with the effect 
that is obtained only when sung by a strong 
body of men’s voices. It would be hard to find 
a more thrilling service than the Christmas 
midnight Celebration at Nashotah. The great 
drawback is always the organ, whichis an old 
instrument, nearly worn out for any effective 
use, and entirely inadequate to the needs of the 
seminary services. A new instrument in the 
near future is an imperative necessity. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 
GREEN Bay.—The senior warden of Christ 
church is lying dangerously ill at his residence 
in this city. The many friends of Judge Ellis 
will be interested. 


SrEVENS Pornt.—The Bishop made an unex- 
pected visit to this parish on the Ist Sunday 
after Epiphany, preaching morning and even- 
ing, and by his presence gladdening the hearts 
of both priest and people. E 


OAKFIELD.—The funeral of the late Archdeac- 
on Charles T. Susan,of the diocese of Milwaukee, 
was held in the parish church on Jan. 7th. A 
requiem was offered by the priest of the parish 
at an early hour, the body of the departed priest 
lying in state before the altar, surrounded by 
lights, and the coffin surmounted by a biretta 
and stole. The Burial Office was recited at 11 
o’clock, in the presence of a large number of 
friends from this place and from Fond du Lac. 
The Bishop of Fond du Lac delivered an eulogy 
on the life and character of the Rev. Mr. Susan, 
and his faithful work even unto death. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

AvuGusta.—The church of the Good Shepherd 
was consecrated to the worship and glory of 
Almighty God on the morning of Jan. 2nd. 
Bishop Nelson was the consecrator and the 
¢-lebrant of the Holy Communion. Bishop 
Weed preached the sermon, which was 
earnest, graceful and touching. The services 
throughout were hearty and impressive. The 
new church of the Good Shepherd is a beauti- 
ful piece of Church architecture, and is Gothie 
cruciform. The ceiling is finished artistically 
in Georgia pine, and the pews and chancel 
chairs are in quarter-sawed oak. The walls in 
the nave aud tramepts are light terra cotta in 
color, and at the chancel in chrome. The floor 
is covered with a deep crimson velvet Brussels 
carpet. Water heat is used throughout the 
church. Made of the best material and con- 
structed in the best manner, the church is now 


’ a noble place of worship, and finely representa- 


tive of the devotion ofa loyal and united peo- 
ple. The building is of brick and stone with 
slate roof, and is the third church erected on 
this site within the last 28 years. The first 
church was a frame structure, cruciform in 
shape, the corner stone of which was laid on 
Ascension Day, 1869. This building represented 


the zeal and loyalty of a little band of conse- — 


crated Church workers, mostly residing in the 
suburbs of Augusta. Its walls were hallowed 


by many touching memorials to loved ones gone pt 


before. Co-operating faithfully with their 
rector, the Rey. E. G. Weed (now Bishop of 
Florida), these pioneers in the course of a few 
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years, found it necessary to erect a larger place 
of worship, and in 1878 a handsome brick and 
stone church was built on the same site; it was 
destroyed by fire Sunday, Nov. 22, 1896. But 
loss does not mean despair, and fire may bea 
means of awakening zeal and purifying devo- 
tion, for they are again rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of one of the handsomest churches in the 
diocese of Georgia. 


Bishop Weed, of Florida, was chosen as the 
preacher at the consecration service, he having 
been the first rector of the parish. Hls rector- 
ship lasted 15 years, and this was his only 
parish. He came adeacon, and went away a 
bishop. He is still remembered with deep affec- 
tion by those whose pastor he was for so long 
a time, and it is one of the pleasures of the 
parish that his family continues to reside for 
months out of each year at their beautiful home 
on “The Hill.” 


The new church of the Good Shepherd con- 
tains many rich and touching memorials. Four- 
teen stained glass windows; brassand oak altar 
rail, choir rail, credence table, brass altar cross 
and vases, solid silver receiving bason, alms 
basons, brass, oak, and marble pulpit, brass 
eagle lectern, brass and walnut hymn board, 
marble font, and brass and marble mural tablet, 
are the memorials given by devoted Church 
people from time totime, and which make the 
interior of this church a ‘‘joy to the beholder.” 
The rich toned bell, part silver, is the gift of 
two liberal and loyal communicants. Through 
the munificence of a adevoted parishioner, $1,000 
has 1ecently been secured for the choir, so that 
the music has now reached a high standard. 
The floor of the upper chancel has been artistic- 
ally tiled through the liberality of the same 
parishioner. Beautiful Prayer Books and 
Hymnals in red Russia have been donated, and 
the faithful altar guild has finished and pre- 
sented an altar cloth in purple velvet and white 
silk. Besides a branch of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary (one of the most efficient in the diocese of 
Georgia) there is a branch of the Junior Aux- 
iliary, Altar Guild, and a Ladies’ Sewing Society 
connected with the parish. There are also two 
mission stations near by, sustained and kept in 
active operation by the church of the Good 
Shepherd. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
At the recent visitation of the Bishop the rec- 
tor of Grace church, North Attleboro, presented 
eight persons for Confirmation, and the rector 
of All Saints’, Attleboro, seven persons. 


Boston.—St. Paul’s Society of Harvard Col- 
lege has opened the projected reading-room at 
1068 Washington st., and about 100 workingmen 
were present on Jan. 12th, and took advantage 
of the place which is large, well heated and 
lighted, and filled with every convenience. 
Dean Hodges made a short address and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Montague Chamberlain, of Har- 
yard, and the Rey. Charles H. Brent. 


Trinity Club held its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Tuileries on Jan. 10th, and had as its 
guests the Rev. Dr. Donald, the Rev. Messrs. F. 
B, Allen, and Herman Page. 


The Rev. Father Benson gave a delightful talk 
upon his reminiscences of the Oxford Movement 
and the establishment of the Cowley Brother- 
hood, before the Monday clerigus at the diocesan 
house, Jan. 10th. He alluded to the work of 
Lowder in London, the sufferings of these early 
supporters of primitive teaching and ritual, the 
advance of Liddon to Oxford, and other honors, 
the quiet, but effective life of John Keble, and 
the death of the prejudice against all these in- 
novators, as they were regarded, and the final 
triumph of their theology. A number of the 
clergy were present, and the address was great- 
ly enjoyed. 

“The Christian Mystery,’’ a Nativity play pre- 
pared by Father Field of St. John the Evangel- 
ist, was given by members of St. Augustine's 
Sunday school in the parish rooms on Jan. 12th. 
The music is largely taken from the quaint old 
hymns and carols of the 14th century. The 
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whole performance was reverent and inspiring. 
The different scenes before and after the Nativ- 
ity, were accurately represented, and were ele- 
vating and instructive. 


The Rev. Professor Nash of the Cambridge 
theological school, delivered an address on 
“Hiconomies and religion,’’ on Jan. 13th, before 
the Prospect Union, of Cambridge. 

HAVERHILL.—The 40th anniversary of Trinity 
church was observed with a series of services. 
Begin»ing with Epiphany, there was Evensong 
with special music, and the sermon by the Rey. 
W. B. Frisby, of Boston. The next service was 
held on the morning of Jan. 7th, when there was 
a celebration of the Holy Communion by the 
rector, and a sermon by the Rev. Father Nicholl 
of the Order of St. John the Baptist, New York 
city. Ata later hour, dinner was served, when 
the mayor of the city and a number of the cler- 
gy were the invited guests Mr. Thomas San- 
ders was toastmaster, and addresses full of re- 
miniscences were made by many present. It was 
avery enjoyable affair. An historical address 
was afterwards given by the Rev. C. W. Mor- 
rill, who was born in Haverhill, and is familiar 
with the history of the Church in the city. It 
was on July 22nd, 1855, that a successful effort 
was made to escablish the Church. Prior to this 
even in the last century,*occasional services 
were held, and from 1821 to 1835, spasmodic at- 
tempts were made, but with no permanent re- 
sults. In 1855, Mr. Charles Wingate, then a 
layman, but afterwards an honored priest of 
this diocese, started a Sunday school on High 
st. Afterwards the Unitarian house of worship 
was obtained, and the Rev. Dr. Packard, of 
Lawrence, officiated. The parish was formed 
in October in that year, and on Nov. 20th, the 
first rector, the Rev. W. C. Brown, officiated in 
the vestry of the Centre Congregational church, 
and the project of building a church edifice was 
started ; $2,000 were raised. In April 1856, land 
was purchased, and May 15th, the same year, 
the corner-stone was laid. The Rey. C. H. Sey- 
mour succeeded the Rev. W. C. Brown. After- 
wards came the learned Dr. Thrall, who re- 
signed in 1871, and then the Rev. C. H. Rand, 
who continued in charge, till his untimely lossin 
the ‘‘City of Columbus” in January, 1884. The 
Rey. William Findlay then took charge and was 
succeeded by the Rev. David J. Ayers. The 
present rector is universally esteemed, and has 
lifted the worship of the Church to a highly or- 
nate and reverent ritual. His untiring labors 
and perseverance have rewarded him well, for 
he has seen the parish grow within the last ten 
years, and become a power for good in this 
staunch old New England centre of Congrega- 
tionalism. © 


Washington, wv. C. 
Heury Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the 1st Sunday after Epiphany, the church 
of the Ascension celebrated the 35th anniversa- 
ry ofthe rectorship of the Rev. John H. Elliott, 
D.D., who, in his morning sermon sketched the 
history of the parish during the past quarter of 
a century. Within that period a handsome new 
church edifice has been erected at a cost of 
about $200,000, at some distance from that in 
which the parish began its work. The number 
of communicants has more than doubled, and 
the agencies for Church work have been great- 
ly increased. In addition to the parish services, 
a mission to colored people is maintained, with 
Sunday and sewing schools, also a Sunday 
school for Chinamen, and a weekly service for 
deaf-mutes. At the close of his sermon, the 
Dr. Elliott expressed deep gratitude that his 
wish for a rectory, brought before the congrega- 
tion in March last, had been gratified only two 
months later, much sooner than he had ex- 
pected. On the following Wednesday evening 
a delightful reception was given at the rectory 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Guild. The 
house, which was decorated with rare and 
beautiful flowers, was thronged with Dr. Elli- 
ott’s parishioners and other friends. The Bish- 
op and many of the city clergy were present to 
offer their congratulations. A pleasant incident 
of the evening was the presentation of a purse 
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of $300, with an address, to which the rector 
made a happy response. Other mementoes were 
also received, among them a handsome one from 
the Bishop. 

The Rey. Father Dolling has held a series of 
Epiphany conferences during the week begin- 
ning Jan. 9th, in the afternoon of each day, at 
the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. Wm. 
T. Snyder, rector, and in the evening at St. 
James’, the Rev. James Clark, rector. The ad- 
dresses were upon the Gospel and Epistle for 
the lst Sunday after Epiphany. 

The Rey. Dr. McKim has begun a series of lec- 
tures upon early Church history to be given in 
the Epiphany Sunday school room, and finely 
illustrated by a powerful electric lantern. The 
subject of the first lecture on Jan. 15th, was 
“Harly Christianity in Britain.” 


Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. :;., Bishop 

Brookiyn.—The St. Clement’s Men’s Guild, 
of St. Clement’s church, was inaugurated on 
the evening of the Feast of the Epiphany, un- 
der very pleasant auspices. The inauguration 
ceremonies were conducted by the rector, the 
Rey. P. J. Duffy, who is the founder of the new 
guild, which already numbers more than 70 
members. Following the service in the church, 
a musicaland literary entertainment was given, 


The Rey. E. Homer Wellman, rector of the 
church of the Atonement, gave an illustrated 
lecture on Friday evening, Jan. 7th, before a 
large audience in the Church Club rooms, tor 
the benefit of the club. His subject was, ‘‘The 
Crusades’’; the lecture was most interesting 
and instructive. 

The annual meeting of the various branches 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society of the diocese 
was held on Jan. 11th, in St. Mary’s church, 
the Rev. W. W. Bellinger, rector. Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn presided, and an address was made by 
the Rev. H. M. Dumbell. 


The Rev. Dr. J. J. Bacchus, rector of the 
church of the Incaroation, reached home on 
New Year’s Day, after an absence of several 
months spent in Europe. He is quite restored 
in health. He conducted the services in his 
church on Sunday, Jan. 9th, and was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by his people. 

The Rey. James Clarence Jones, Ph.D., rector 
of St. Thomas’ church, on Bushwick ave., who 
was operated upon in St. John’s Hospital, on 
New Year’s Day, for appendicitis, is recovering 
rapidly. : 

A missionary meeting was held in Christ 
church, the Rev. J. H. Darlington, D.D., rector, 
Jan. 11th. Addresses were made by Miss Sybil 
Carter, the Rev. E. Des-che-Nah, Indian priest, 
from Wyoming, and Mrs. J. Elliot Langstaff. An 
offering for missions was taken, and a reception 
was held and a collation served in the chapel, 
after the service. 


Central Pennsylvania 


A majority of the Bishops and of the Stand- 
ing Committees have consented to the electiom 
of the Rt. Rey. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., 
missionary bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, to the 
bishopric of Central Pennsylvania. The Bishop. 
has accepted, and will be enthroned at a sery- 
ice to be held in the church of the Nativity, 
South Bethlehem, on the Feast of the Puritica- 
tion. Until that day the Standing Committee 
will continue to act as the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and communications may be addressed to 
the president, the Rey. Marcus Alden Tolman, 
Mauch Chunk. In order that the work in 
Wyoming and Idaho may not suffer too much 
from the translation of Bishop Talbot, he will 
continue the oversight until his successor is 
elected. The Standing Committee has con- 
sented to give the Bishop the months of July, 
August, and September for a visit to this mis- 
sionary jurisdiction, which is committed to his 
charge by the Presiding Bishop. During those 
months Bishop Talbot can close up his work 
there, and put it in good shape for his suc- 
cessor. 
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NGLICAN effort in Roman Catholic 

countries varies in character. In Mex- 
ico it seems to be well settled on conserva- 
tive lines. In Brazil it represents the nar- 
rower type of the A.C. M.S. In Spain it 
is evidently ultra-Protestant, as we learn 
from its organ, which has the following in 
its issue of Noy. 30th: 

We have come across some recent data with 
reference to ritualism in England. Unfortu- 
nately the prevalence of men of this school 
among the higher clergy is far too great, for of 
the forty-four bishops of the State Church in 
England twenty are Ritualists, while only five 
are pronounced Evangelicals. 

It is also true, however, that the Protestant 
element of the Church is not afraid to denounce 
the evil and to point out to the clergy the 
danger to which they are exposed. Col. Sandys 
has presented to Parliament a petition signed 
by forty thousand persons, complaining of the 
manner in which the advisers of the Crown 
make use of theroyal prerogative in nominating 
to the episcopate and to benefices. 

Another fact shows that these innovations do 
not pass without protest. To the famous papal 
bull with reference to Anglican Orders, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York replied in 
the manner of which we have already spoken. 
This act, on its own account as well as on ac- 
count of the manner of it, has produced a pro- 
found impression upon the Protestant faction 
of the English Church. The Council of the 
National Church Union has addressed a letter 
to both prelates, in which it points out the 
dangerous precedent they have established in 
assuming to themselves the right to define, by 
their personal authority, the doctrine of the 
English Church. 


— Xie 

E are in receipt of acircular announcing 
the publication by Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York, of a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures from a revised text, 
with explanatory notes and numerous pic- 
torial illustrations. It is to be called the 
“Polychrome Bible,” for, like Joseph’s coat, 
it is to be of many colors. It is stated that 
this ‘‘great enterprise” is to be based upon 
the combined biblical scholarship of the 
world; yet it is not a book simply for schol- 
ars, ‘‘but for the people.’ It is to do away 
with the necessity of commentaries, glos- 
saries, and the other ordinary aids to scrip- 
tural study. Considering that it is to be a 
book ‘‘for the people,’’ we are interested to 
observe that one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the work is its printing. ‘‘To give 
to the reader in visible form the results of 
modern criticism as to the different sources 
from which some of the Old Testament books 
have been made up, the text is printed on 
variously colored backgrounds, exhibiting 
the composite structure of the books.” A 
wonderful specimen page accompanies the 
advertisement. Thus, a matter of relatively 
the smallest importance, is pressed to the 
front and forved upon the mind at every 
point as the one supreme thing. Certainly 

this hobby is being ridden to death. 

eee 

T is well known thatthe poems of Chaucer 
are largely traceable to previous sources, 
but who would imagine that it could be in 
any way conducive to the enjoyment of the 
reader, or his appreciation of this ‘‘well of 
English undefiled,” to print the text in 
divers sections, with pink, blue, and white 
backgrounds, in order to distinguish accu- 
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rately the portions due entirely to Chaucer’s 
own pen, from thoughts, expressions, senten- 
ces, or parts of sentences derived from other 
sources? Shakespeare drew the plots of his 
plays, and not infrequently portions of the 
text, from older histories, collections of 
stories and legends, and even from drama- 
tists of his own or an earlier time, but we 
doubt much if an edition of Shakespeare 
which should attempt to set forth all this by 
the aid of all the colors of the rainbow, 
would come under the head of a popular 
edition. In all these cases it is the work in 
its completed state, with the character 
finally impressed upon it, and the connection 
of thought as thus exhibited, which engages 
the attention of the reader. To analyze 
the books and break them up into detached 
sections, clauses, and phrases, according to 
the supposed sources from which they have 
been drawn, so far from aiding the reader 
in comprehending and profiting by the 
thoughts and sentiments expressed, can 
only tend to distract his attention and de- 
stroy all continuity of thought. Whatever 
value such a method may have for the spe- 
cialist whose curiosity and ingenuity are 
just now concentrating themselves upon this 
kind of minute analysis, in accordance with 
new-fangled canons of criticism, it is hard 
to understand how a work constructed on 
these principles can constitute a Bible for 
the people, unless the purpose with which 
the people have hitherto studied the Bible 
is to give place to one of an entirely differ- 
ent character, having no bearing upon 
spiritual edification or a religious life. 


HES ees 


CCORDING to the newspapers, that ec- 
centric genius, Dr. Heber Newton, of 
New York, who is still, we believe, nomi- 
nally aclergyman of ‘‘this Church,” has just 
sprang a new sensation, If we may believe 
the quotations given, this gentleman has 
now become convinced that the world has 
outlived Christianity and that a new re- 
ligion must be found. This is the manner 
in which he is represented as describing the 
work of his brethren in the priesthood of 
the Church in which he has voluntarily be- 
come an Officer, and the religion he has 
pledged himself to teach: ‘‘Sublimely un- 
conscious of the day that is breaking outside 
the Church walls, our priests go droning the 
old refrains, shout an impossible Bible and 
an unnatural Christ, and anathematize those 
who don’t care to come in and listen to their 
music of the past.” The only novelty in this 
cheap burlesque, which every one has heard 
ad nauseam from Ingersoll and his kind, is 
that it should fall from the lips of a clergy- 
man in his pulpit. The speaker well knew 
that but for the peculiar ethies of his posi- 
tion no one would pay any heed to his utter- 
ances. The position is that of an officer who, 
having been entrusted with the command of 
an important post, surrenders it to the ene- 
my. Asto anathemas, since Newton him- 
self has not yet experienced one, it seems 
evident that the Church is not likely to 
waste them upon an unheeding world. One 
curious feature of the situation is the sacro- 
sanct character of these people. Even such 
mild references as we have made to this 
case, are liable to be stigmatized as ‘‘bigot- 
ed,” and of course any steps taken to secure 
the exclusion of such persons from the posi- 
tions they hold is sheer persecution. When 
the new system of morals has gained gener- 
al acceptance, we shall read in future his- 
tories how General Arnold was hounded 
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from his position by the persecuting zeal of 
Washington, and excommunicated by his 
countrymen for following his honest convic- 


tions. 
a ee 


The Marriage Law 


te is very reassuring to find a leader in 
the Church of such strength and influence 
as the Bishop of Albany, putting himself on 
record in the most uncompromising terms 
against any manner of tampering with the 
marriage vow. In an article in The Church- 
man of Jan. 8th, the Bishop says: ‘‘The 
canon which the Church, in my judgment 
should pass, ought to be of positive pro- 
hibition to its own clergy to marry any per- 
sons who have -husband or wife still living; 
which is simply saying that the Church 
ought not either to ask or to allow any 
clergyman to contradict, by an act which is 
permitted through its canons, the statement 
which it requires him to use when he sol]- 
emnizes matrimony, ‘So long as ye both 
shall live,’ ‘till death us do part,’ ‘those 
whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder.’ This is what he must say 
‘This canon shall not be held to apply to 
the innocent party in a divorce for the 
cause of adultery, or to parties once di- 
vorced seeking to be united again.’ This is 
what he is allowed to do.” 

We have heretofore drawn attention to 
the fact that the Prayer Book law is funda- 
mental, whether it deals with rites, or faith, 
or morals. It embodies the Catholic consent 
onsuch matters. For this reason it is made 
peculiarly difficult to effect alterations in 
that book. Canons may easily be changed, 
at any time, and it is certain that when 
there is a conflict between the provisions of 
acanon and the law of the Prayer Book, it 
is the former which must give way. The 
relation is like that of an Act of Congress 
to the Constitution of the United States. If 
our position in this matter is correct, and 
we see not how it can be shaken, our leg- 
islators are brought face to face with 
this controlling principle; namely, that any 
canon on marriage which is inconsistent 
with the office for the ‘‘Solemnization of 
Matrimony” is nugatory. It is sometimes 
said that the canon is to be understood ,as 
explaining the principles of the marriage 
service. A canon, of course, may explain a 
general law, and provide for its practical 
execution; but an infringement of a funda- 
mental principle is not an explanation. Our 
present canon cannot be defended in this 
way. It is nothing less than a denial of the 
principle which gives the marriage service 
its whole significance. 


Bishop Doane refers to the recourse 
which has been had to certain passages of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel in defense of the pres- 
ent canon, and speaks of ‘‘the difficulty and 
diversity of interpretation” which surrounds 
those texts. It is, in the first place, doubt- 
ful whether the reading with which we are 
familiar, is correct. There are important 
manuscript variations. It is also doubtful 
whether the word translated ‘‘adultery” ~ 
means adultery, and not rather unchastity 
before marriage. It is certain that in no 
other book of the New Testament is there 
any qualification whatever. In St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and the writings of St. Paul, the 
assertion is unanimous and unqualified that 
marriage is indissoluble. We think it is 
significant, that whatever may have been 
allowable for Jews before the development 
of the Christian Church—and the words of 
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our Lord in St. Matthew may be con- 
sidered as contemplating that transition 
period—no exception is made when it comes 
to the teaching delivered to the Church 
itself, and itis to be remembered that St. 
Paul, in this connection, solemnly asserts 
that he has divine authority for the rule 
which he enunciates, ‘“‘I command, yet not 
I, but the Lord” (I Cor. vii: 10). 

The practice of the Eastern Church is 
sometimes cited against an uncompromising 
position in this matter. There, it is said, 
the marriage of ‘‘the innocent party,” etc., 
is allowed. That, we believe, is true, but 
is not the whole truth. Unless we are mis- 
informed, the law of marriage and divorce, 
in the Russian Church at least, is lax beyond 


anything that can be justified by appeal to 


the New Testament, or to ancient prece- 

-dent. Among the causes permitting absolute 
divorce and remarriage, is the exile of one 
of the parties to Siberia for life. The fact 
is, that on this subject, that Church has ap- 
parently allowed the influence of the State 
to dominate the regulations. Eastern writ- 
ers at the present time are finding barriers 
to union in the disuse among Anglicans of 
Unction'of the sick and the invocation of 
saints. On our part, we are at least equally 
entitled to find fault with a system of moral 
theology which tolerates a lax conception 
of the marriage tie. It is not a commend- 
able view of things which would tempt us to 
adopt that laxity in order to conciliate the 
venerable East. As a step toward Christian 
unity, this would be a notable instance of 
doing evil that good may come. 

We consider it beyond controversy that 
if “‘this Church” is to effect anything real 
in the reformation of the deplorable laxity 
which prevails so widely in American 
society in connection with marriage and di- 
vorce, it can only be by adopting a perfectly 
uncompromising position, a position which 
everybody canunderstand. Let it be known 
that it is vain fora divorced person, under 
any pretext whatever, to apply toa clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church to solemnize a 
new marriage while the divorced husband 
or wife is still living. 


=e 
Five-Minute Talks 


. BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXXXVIII. 

ET us talk about unprofitable servants. I 

do not mean your cook or your housemaid, 
although their unprofitableness forms the 
staple of conversation with many women. 
Nor doI mean you; oh, no! of course not, but 
I mean everybody you know. Now an un- 
profitable servant does not necessarily mean 
a wicked servant, because a wicked servant 
might be in some ways very profitable. A 
man might have aclerk who was very pro- 
fane and very ungodly, and yethe might bea 
very profitable clerk to him, active, indus- 
trious, and acute. Nor does it mean a mere- 
ly lazy servant. A clerk might be lazy and 
yet have'such a knowledge of the business, 
and such a good judgment, that he would be 
more profitable than a livelier man. You 
might go to a merchant and ask him why 
he discharged a certain employe. Did he 
drink? No, he was a thoroughly sober man. 
Was he dishonest? No, we will give him a 
certificate of perfect honesty. Was heidle? 
No, he seemed always to be occupied about 
something. Why then did you send him 
away? Simply because he seemed to be no 
good. The firm did not derive the slightest 
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advantage from him. He accomplished 
nothing. He was a dead weight. He was 
unprofitable. 

Now I want the baptized servants of 
our Lord to ask themselves right here: 
‘‘Am I such a servant as this? Am TI un- 
profitable?” I grant that you are not 
wicked in the common sense of that word. 
You are eminently moral and respectable, 
indeed quite pious; you may even feel asa 
member of my parish once told me he felt, 
“that it was not at all necessary for him to 
say the responses after the Commandments, 
because there was not the slightest danger 
of his breaking any of them.” I will grant 
that you are not neglectful of very much of 
your duty. You are to be found, wind and 
weather permitting, in your place in church. 
You come regularly to the altar. You are 
not glaringly stingy or mean. You may be 
considered, and perhaps consider yourself, 
quite an addition to your parish, but are 
you profitable or unprofitable to your Divine 
Master? Do you ask whatI mean? Why, 
this: Does anybody profit by your being a 
servant of God? Is anybody the better for 
your Christian profession? Does the Church 
get any good by your belonging toit? Will 
the cause of the Lord Christ have been ad- 
vanced one infinitesimal portion by your 
whole life. You may say: ‘‘Well, lam trying 
to save my Own soul, and that is a big work 
for me.” Ah, yes, but one cannot win one’s 
own soul without being profitable to others. 
To be of some good is a necessary ingredient 
in your salvation. If you are thoroughly 
unprofitable, you will not save your soul, 
but lose it. I am perfectly aware of the 
theological dogma that we are saved by 
faith in Christ Jesus, but under Him and 
helped by Him, we work out our own salva- 
tion, and ‘‘working out” means doing good, 
helping others, shedding some light and 
radiance, even if it be only the light ofa 
penny tallow candle, at least a light on those 
around. 

Sometimes arich, highly respectable, hun- 
dred-dollar a year member of the Church 
dies, and nobody outside of his family feels 
it any more than the death of afly. Nobody 
misses him. Nobody is any the worse for 
his going. Itis just like water when you 
throw in astone—in a second or two it is 
just as it was before. Then again a poor 
man will die out of the same parish or com- 
munity, and it makes a hote. People say: 
‘Flow we miss him!”’ The effect of his pass- 
ing away is felt in this society and in that 
guild, for he was profitable and the other 
was unprofitable. Which do you care to be, 
even in men’seyes? Do you just want todie 
and nobody say a word, not against you (for 
there may be nothing to say against you, 
you were so pious), but for you, or do you 
want people to say: ‘‘We feel the loss of that 
helping hand, of that ever active servant, of 
that bright and faithful example. We feel 
the empty chair, the vacant place,” and if 
men feel that way will it be any different 
in the eyes of your Saviour and your Judge 
who in every syllable of His message urges 
you to work, to do, to act, to serve, and fore- 
tells in plain and burning words the fate of 
the idle and unprofitable? 


Beecher says somewhere in his pointed way 
(and no preacher said more pointed things), 
‘You may say that you never hurt a fly; that 
isnot the question. Did you ever doa fly 
any good?” Do not say: ‘‘We are not rich, 
therefore we cannot be profitable.’’ True it 
is that our Lord wants riches, and ought to 
have them. Shall money be given freely 


vee 


for opera houses and parks and boards of 
trade, and gorgeous houses and furniture, 
and shafl the very salt that keeps the rest 
from perishing, the Church of the Living 
God, shall that go penniless? No, it ought 
to have plenty of money, generously and 
gladly given, but that is notall that ‘‘profit- 
able” means. That is just one way, there 
are a thousand others. To teach the ignor- 
ant, to help the unfortunate, to care for the 
sick, to battle against the oppressor and the 
shark, to set your face as a flint against 
wrong, to be cheerful, hopeful, unselfish, 
interested, all this is being profitable. It 
benefits, it helps, and such things can be 
done by a five-dollars-a-week clerk, as well 
as by a millionaire. Think of your name in 
the Judgment Book, and after it the awful 
words, ‘‘Unprofitable servants.” 


—~— 
The Way of Purgation 


UCH is the title of chapter X of “‘The 

Interior Life,” the latest book of the 
present Bishop of Chicago. This chapter, 
like all that precedes it, bears abundant 
evidence of thought, prayer, self-examina- 
tion, earnest endeavor after sanctity, and a 
desire to help others to a holy life. Martha 
and Mary are \here, as heretofore, held 
forth as representatives of two phases of 
Christian character. Martha is the Chris- 
tian full of bustling activity, but little ex- 
perienced in the hidden processes of soul by 
which self-knowledge and high sanctity are 
acquired. Mary is seen as the retiring, 
silent, meditative believer, who delights to 
dwell upon the perfections of her Saviour 
and learn of Him. 

By the Purgative Way, the Bishop means 
what is usually so termed in the Church in 
works on perfection. It is the way in 
which the soul strives especially for the 
mastery over manifest sin, sin that is first 
manifest to others, and then sin that 
(though hidden to others) is manifest to 
the soulitself. It is the way of intense vig- 
ilance, hard experience, self-mortification, 
constant struggle, oft-repeated penance. 
There is much to humble, much to surprise 
the soul this way. 

By the way of digression, the reader is 
informed that there are three stages in the 
Christian life, termed by theological writers, 
respectively the Purgative, the Illumina- 
tive, and the Unitive. The first, already 
alluded to, is the fiercest in conflict, the 
hardest in discipline, the most humbling in 
all respects. It may be short or long in du- 
ration, according to the intensity and con- 
stancy with which the battle against actual 
sin is maintained. 

The Illuminative Way succeeds the purga- 
tive as the day succeeds the night. It is not 
a sudden transition. It is rather the grad- 
ual unfolding of the divine life within the 
soul, as the flowers of spring unfold grad- 
ually after the melting snow has disap- 
peared under the genial rays of the vernal 
sun. It is then that the spiritual vision be- 
comes clarified, so as to behold new beau- 
ties, hitherto unsuspected in Holy Scripture, 
It is in this period of spiritual life that the 
soul learns to delight in the contemplation 
of Christ’s perfections. All the spiritual 
senses are quickened; all the powers of the 
soul are enlarged. New estimates of moral 
corruption, new visions of moral beauty, are 
vouchsafed to the soul. God and heaven 
are seen to be realities. Sin and the divine 
judgment upon it are surveyed: from a 
vastly more elevated point of view. Though 
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the struggle against the lusts of the flesh 
has not altogether ceased, itis less fierce 
and less frequent than before. Though 
physical mortification is required, it does 
not occupy the prominence that it once did. 
The temptations that now beset the citadel 
of the soul are more of the mind than of the 
flesh, more unsuspected by intimate friends 
than formerly. The life is hid with Christ 
in God. But perfection is not yet attained. 
Indeed, it is a long way off. Progress most 
decided has been made, but there remains 
much to be done. 

The Unitive Way is the third and last 
stage in the life of the Christian who seeks 
perfection. It is that experience in the 
spiritual life when the soul is able, by 
divine grace, to withdraw itself from the 
world and occupy itself with the moral 
glories of the Son of God. Such an experi- 
ence in this life is not without its interrup- 
tions, more or less frequent (according to 
the degree of fervor with which it has been 
sought), but it is, in the main, an experi- 
ence ona far higher level than anything 
that has preceded it. Itis ‘‘the way the 
saints have trod,” in every age otf the world. 
Even here, however, there is danger of 
lapsing into indifference and worldliness. 
Heaven is not yet reached. Satan is not yet 
vanquished. Conflict is not yet over. But 
the spiritual mind has now learned to love 
religion and its joys, to adore God with 
less frequent distractions, to serve Him with 
less selfish motives, to live in the enjoyment 
of Paradise even while surrounded by the 
things of earth. This is Mary’s experience. 
She has chosen that good part, when other 
and rival things were attractively presented 
for her acceptance. Of this way, Martha 
and her sympathizers know litfle. It is be- 
yond them, for the most part unconceived 
of by them. 

In which of these ways, Christian reader, 
are you walking? Or, are you doubtful as 
to whether you are walking in either of 
them? Do you yield to temptation so read- 
ily, quit the conflict so soon, lag in the race 
so often, neglect prayer and self-examina- 
tion so much, as to raise a doubt in your 
own mind as to whether you have entered 
the Christian life even on its lowest plane? 
Is that your fear? Praise God for the fear. 
It is a sign that the Holy Spirit is still 
striving with your conscience. Nurse that 
fear until it shall impel you to a new effort. 
Dwell upon your danger until you are in- 
spired with sufficient energy to flee from it. 

If you want help, you may find it in an 
honest reading of ‘‘The Practice of the In- 
terior Life.” If you want your conscience 
really probed, that book will probe it. If 
you want to see yourself as you are, 


Bishop McLaren’s piercing words will help ~ 


you to penetrate beneath the religious 
superficialities with which, perchance, you 
have been accustomed to hide from yourself 
your real condition. It is a book for the 
closet, not for the picnic grounds. Don’t 
read it, if you can avoid it, amidst the ex- 
citements of railway travel. It is not light 
‘summer reading; and yet, to the earnest 
soul, there is not a dull page, nor an unin- 
telligent line init. You can understand it 
at once. You can profit by it for a lifetime. 
Gin Nees 

Tue late Dr. Newton Bateman, of Knox Col- 
lege, was a man of remarkable serenity of tem- 
per. ‘IJ wish JI had a temper like yours,” 
a friend said to him oneday. ‘You have not as 
much temper as I have,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but I 
have it under control. I have to fight it all the 


time.’’? This was the secret of his lovely charac- 
ter and blameless life. C77) Coge wy 
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Letters to the Editor 


ARE SMALL DIOCESES DISAPPOINTING? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The writer has always beenin favor of smaller 
dioceses. In common (as he believes) with 
most of their advocates, he thought that in ad- 
dition to the more efficient administration of a 
smaller field, the bishop would be able to stay 
longer in the parishes, meet the laity and be- 
come personally acquainted with them. so that 
his public appeals to them would come with the 
force of the words of a friend. 

If we could have shaken off English traditions, 
this might have been done. And then, also, if in 
the very small fields the bishop had gone every- 
where as the chief missionary of the diocese, 
attended by a small band of men and boys to 
render the public services in hall or 
house effective, the results might have been 
very different. 

But the writer has been unable to discover 
any change in methods caused by the smaller 
fields. Bishop De Lancey, for instance, was 
bishop of all that now forms the dioceses of 
Central and Western New York. So far as I 
have been able to find out, their bishops tarry 
no longer in the parishes than did Bishop De 
Lancey, and so elsewhere. 

To illustrate the fact that a small diocese, in 
itself, shows no tendency to grow with especial 
rapidity, I would single out as samples the dio- 
ceses of Delaware and Haston, from the year 
1870 (Haston was organized in 1868), to the re- 
port for 1897, in Whittaker’s Almanac, just out. 
This covers a space of 27 years, sufficiently long 
to determine the general progress. These dio- 
ceses are contiguous, almost entirely rural, 
with populations not very dissimilar in charac- 
ter. Delaware has had a bishop 54 years, Eas- 
ton, about 28. ; 

The population is as follows: 


1870 1890 
Delaware 125,015 167,871 
Easton 156,637 184,097 


In twenty years Delaware has gained 42,856. 
Easton has gained 27,460. The increased gain of 
Delaware over Easton comes from its one large 
city of Wilmington, which had but 30,841 in 1870, 
and 61,481 in 1890, a gain of 30,590. 

The rest of the State of Delaware has only 
gained 12,266 in thetwenty years. Easton is al- 
most entirely rural, there being but four towns 
of over 2,500 inhabitants, the largest, Cam- 
bridge, being 4,192. 

These facts of population are essential to un- 
derstand all the conditions of the two dioceses. 
The figures for 1870 show the two dioceses al- 
most exactly even. 

For comparison, we take the five items, cler- 


gy, parishes, Baptisms, Confirmations, and 
communicants: 
DELAWARE 
Clergy Par. Bap. Confir. Comm. 
1870 26 31 346 177 1,576 
1897 36 38 314 163 3,633 
EASTON 
. Clergy Par. Bap. Confir. Comm. 
1870 25 32 351 240 1,581 
1897 34 3% 289 177 3,371 


In both dioceses, the Baptisms and Confirma- 
tions are less in 1897 than they were in 1870! 

Haston has added five parishes in twenty- 
seven years; Delaware, seven. Yet in each di- 
ocese, with so small a growth in the number of 
parishes, communicants have more than doubled. 
This seems almost incredible. Lists of commu- 
nicants are commonly very untrustworthy, yet 
therecis no good reason for thinking the lists of 
1897 any worse than those of 1870. Sevenhundred 
and fifty-nine of the increase in Delaware is in 
Wilmington alone. There is certainly nothing 
in these figures which indicate any superiority, 
or more rapid rate of growth, than in the larger 
dioceses. 

The -lesson to small and large dioceses alike, 
if we are ever to become the Church of this peo- 
ple, is to be found in the words of the late Bish- 


op Doane, of New Jersey: ‘‘Why should we con- 


tent ourselyes with ministering to the people in 
a few large,towns and pleasant villages? What 
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school’ 
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have the people done that are scattered in our 
rural districts, or the lonely dwellers among 
the barren pines, or they that snatch their 


scanty and precarious living from the sea, that 


there should be no man among us to care for 
their souls?) Why should there be whole coun- 
ties that never hear of the Church, unless it be 
once a year at the Episcopal visitation? Why 
should there be any neighborhood which has 
not opportunity to hear at stated times, from a 
ministry which bears express commission from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Faith which, by the- 
Apostles, was delivered once to the old saints? 
We shal] never be in the way-ef our duty, we 
shall never get the Church upon its true foun- 
dation, we shall never have, or deserve to have, 
the confidence of the people, until we go among 
them with familiar and domestic ministrations. 
In few and simple words, we need to add to our 
parochial clergy, and to those who statedly of- 
ficiate at distinct and recognized missionary 
stations, an itinerant ministry whose feet shall 
be upon all mountains and in every valley to 
seek for Christ's sheep that are dispersed 
abroad, and for His children who are in the 
midst of this naughty world, that they may be 
saved through Christ forever.’? These words 


were uttered sixty years ago. Thechief misfor- _ 


tune of the great man who uttered them was 
that he was at least a century ahead of the rest 
of the Church in his ideas of Church work. 
W. ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Middletown, Dec. 28, 1897. 


A SUGGESTION 
To the Lditor of The Living Church: 

I have read with much interest and profit Dr. 
Little's articles on ‘‘The Times and Teaching of 
John Wesley,’ recently published in Tur Liy- 
Ing CuurcH. May I suggest that Dr. Little 
would render the Church a great service were 
he to write a series of similar articles showing 
wherein each of the leading denominations has 
departed from the Apostolic Church and the 
Apostolic Faith, and that they would lose noth- 
ing but gain much every way in returning to the 
Mother Church and to the Faith once for all de- 
livered unto the saints. Dr. Little seems well 
equipped for this kind of work, and could, no 
doubt, easily write sucha series of articles, to be 
published first in Tue Livine Cuurocg, and then 
in tract form for general distribution. 

CLEMENT T. BLANCHET. 


St. Mark's Rectory, Philmont, N. ¥., Dec. 31, 1897. 
——__ 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Ihave read with deep interest the articles on 
John Wesley, and it seems to me that they should 
be published in pamphlet form, to be used for 
missionary work. Many Churchmen would 
doubtless aid in circulating such a tract if sold 
at areasonable figure. It could unquestionably 
be made the means of leading many of the wan- 
derers back into the true fold. 

Gro MACLAGAN. © 

Passaic, N. J., Jan. 11th, 1898. 


A WORD FOR SANTA CLAUS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

May I be permitted to write a line or two 
upon the side of Santa Claus, in reply to U. P. Z? 
Your correspondent’s plea seems to be that 
there is ‘‘a feeling that the hearts of the young 
ought to be directed toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ whose coming as an infant to this earth 
is surely afar better subject of thought and 
emotion at Christmas than a jolly old man who 
never really existed.’”’ But is it really either fit- 
ting or reverent, that the tRought of our Lord 
Jesus Christ should be mixed up with the chil+ 
dren’s ‘‘jollity’” at Christmas time? Not surely 
in the way at least that that of Santa Claus. 
practically is. Andit is a question whether it 
has not been a sort of reverence that has led 
people to give to Santa Claus the part that he 
plays in Christmas amusements, rather than to 
our Saviour Himself. They can speak and act 
about Santa Claus as they would shrink from 
doing about our Lord, which is a kindof feeling 
about our Lord that one would very distinctly 
hope will in no wise be disturbed. 
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Your correspondent, moreover, suggests that, 
“The Germans teach their children about the 
‘Christ-kind’ (Christ-Child) coming at this hap- 
py season, with many sweet and touching le- 
gends and poems and pictures, and are they not 
more correct than we with our demi-worship of 
the demi-god Santa Claus?’ That is exactly 
where the shoe pinches. Are “legends” about 
our Lord Himself such very excellent things? 
Besides that which is it hardest to justify—to 
tell legends abouta ‘‘jolly old man who never 
really existed’’; or to tell things which never 
really happened about One who both did and 
does really exist? 

The whole point inthe matteris this: that 
our conscience leaves us somewhat free to tell 
legends and stories about Santa Claus, as may 
be entertaining or advantageous; but to tell le- 
gends and stories about our Lord Himself is a 
much more serious affair. The danger is very 
real that stories about the “‘Christ-Child” will 
only aggravate that unfortunate spirit which 
tends to look upon the entire story of the Life of 
our Lord as merely a sort of legend, or poem, 
or beautiful fairy-tale. And if the attempt is 
once fairly made to present our Lord Himself 
in the place of Santa Claus to the children, the 
result may be that He will have no more place 
than Santa Claus, when they have outgrown 
these childish things. 

Of course Christmas festivities are liable to 
abuse; perhaps they are abused. But it seems 
an exceeding pity to try to abolish them alto- 
gether. And so long as they remain with us, it 
appears that thestory of Santa Claus may serve 
a useful purpose, as implanting in the hearts of 
the children a love for Christmas Day, whilst 
at the same time sheltering the Name of our 
Lord Himself from much unconscious ribaldry 
and irreverence. M. O. Smits. 

Nashotah, Wis., New Year's Day. 


A NEEDED CORRECTION 
0 the Hditor of The Living Church: 

Tam using with much satisfaction the very 
convenient Kalendar and Lectionary Pad pub- 
blished by Ashby & Vincent, at Erie, Penn. 
But it has one serious mistake. For the per- 
mitted substitute for the second lesson on Sun- 
day evenings, it indicates the second kalendar 
lesson for that day of the month. This is cor- 
rect after June 22nd, until Dec. 14th. But for 
the rest of the year itis wrong. The permission 
is to substitute ‘the lesson from the Gospels 
appointed for that day of the month.”’ This, ac- 
cording to our present improved lectionary, is a 
morning lesson from Jan. 2nd to June 22nd, but 
it is evidently the one intended to be allowed. 
In other words, we may use a lection from one 
of the four Gospels, instead of one from an Epis- 
tle; but have no permission to use a portion of 
another Epistle or of the Acts, in that way. 

H. M. DensLow. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the interest of accuracy, let me correct an 
item, under the head of ‘‘Personal Mention,” in 
your issue of Jan. Ist. [have not ‘taccepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s church, Bakersvitle, 
Cal.”” The factiis, that having resigned the 
editorship of The Pacific Churchman after five 
years in that position, T came to Bakersfield 
towards the end of November, with the approv- 
al of the Bishop, on invitation of the vestry of 
St. Paul’s parish, to officiate from month to 
month, so long as the arrangement should be 
mutually agreeable, during the vacancy in the 
rectorship. The announcement you make ap- 
peared first, without authority, in another 
Church paper; not The Pacific Churchman, how- 
ever, which was better posted in the matter. 

Hopart CHEtwoop. 

Bakersfield, Cal., Jan. 10th. 


From Norru Carotina:—‘'I love your paper 
it is to me a solace in times of despondency. I 
would not do without it; and would be glad if 
it could go into every reading family.” 


Che Diving Church 
Hypocrisy 


BY THE REV. H. K. COLEMAN 


A demon lurks within the human heart, 

Breeding more ill than every other sin, 

Fouling what else might fair and pure have been, 
Bidding each Christ-like attribute depart, 
Distorting face, and form, and every spark 

Of noble manhood left since Adam’s fall; 

Deceiving self, weaving a gorgeous pall 
Cloaking the foul and fetid corpse so stark, 

That even friendly conscience, lulled to rest, 

Can send no whispered protest through the breast. 
Of all the dire forms of perfidy 

Within the perverse heart of mortal man, 

Fell none so thoroughly beneath the ban 
Of Christ, as that feil sin, hypocrisy. 


Personal Mention 
Tne Rev. George H. Bailey has been elected assist- 
ant minister by St. Mary’s church, Kansas City, Mo. 
The Rey. Arthur Chard, of Iowa, has accepted the 
rectorship of Grace church, Hutchinson, Kan., and 
will enter upon his new duties at once. 


The Rev. Howard S. Clapp has taken temporary - 


charge of the church of the Messiah, Glen Falls, dio- 
cese of Albany. 


The Rev. F. M. Cookson has entered upon the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Gloversville, N. Y. 


The Rev. C. K. P. Cogswell has accepted charge of 
the church of the Ascension, Washington, diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Rev. Henry B. Collier has taken temporary 
charge of All Saints’ church, Watsonville, Cal. 

The Rey. H. C. Dyer, late of Bolton, N. Y., has 
taken temporary charge of St. Luke’s church, Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y. : ‘ 


The Rev. Percy B. Eversden has accepted charge of 
St. Paul’s church, Marysville, Kan., with adjoining 
missions. 

The Rey. Stephen H. Green has resigned the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Kirkwood, Mo.. in order to 
accept the position of dean of St. Mary’s cathedral, 
Memphis. Address, after Feb. 6th, 348 Poplar st., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The address of the Rev. W. L. Githens is Beaufort, 
Spey 

The Rey. Henry M. Green has resigned Trinity par- 
ish, Fostoria, Ohio, to take effect Jan. 30th, and has 
accepted a call to Christ parish, Crookston, Minn., dio- 
cese of Duluth; he will enter upon the active duties 
of the same, Feb. 6, 1898. 


The Rev. C. S. Linsley has resigned the rectorship 
of the church of our Saviour, Hanford, Cal. 

The Rev. J. Nicholas has ‘taken temporary charge 
of the church of our Saviour, Hanford, Cal 


The Rev. Jacob Probst has become rector of Christ 
church, Waverly, [ll., diocese of Springfield, with 
charge also of St. Peter’s church, Chesterfield. 


The Rev. J. H. Parsons has resigned the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Toledo, Ohio, to take charge of 
St. Paul’s church, Savanna, II1. 


The Rev. Charles T. Stout has resigned the charge 
of St. James’ church, Goshen, Ind., and accepted that 
of Grace church, Traverse City, Mich., with adjoining 
missions. 

The Rev. John W. Sykes has resigned the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Toledo, diocese of Ohio, and ac- 
cepted election as dean of the cathedral of the diocese 
of Kansas, Topeka. 

The Rev. Palin Saxby, late of Cannelton, Ind., has 
entered upon the charge of the parishes of the Re- 
deemer, Superior, and St. Alban’s, West Superior, in 
the diocese of Milwaukee, and may be addressed at 
1529 Tower ave., West Superior, Wis. 

The Rey. H. Nelson Tragitt has accepted the charge 
of St Mary’s church, Webster, S. Dak. 

The Rev. George E. Walk has accepted the rector- 
ship of the church of the Good Shepherd, Omaha, 
Neb. 

The Rev. A. S. H. Winsor has taken temporary 
charge of Deer Creek parish, Md. 

The Rey. A. Osmond Worthing, of Payette, Idaho, 
has accepted charge of the church of St. James, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

The Rev. A. E. Wells has resigned the rectorship of 
Grace church, Traverse City, Mich. 

The Rev. F. M. Wilson has accepted the curacy of 
St. Paul's church, Duluth, missjonary jurisdiction of 
Duluth. 

Official 


THE Standing Committee of the diocese of Texas 
has given consent to the consecration of Archdeacon 
Brown as bishop-coadjutor of the diocese of Arkan- 
sas. 


oy 


WARNING 

I want to warn any other unsophisticated parson 
(who has not yet thoroughly bitten into the sour ap- 
ple of indiscriminate giving) against a heavy-set Ger- 
man sailor who rejoices in the euphonious name of 
Baron William Von Puttkamer. 

He has a very strong letter of recommendation from 
me, but I would like it to be taken in a ‘‘Pickwickian 
sense.’’ He is undoubtedly the finest artist in his 
line in the South, some of his specialties being lying, 
stealing, beer-drinking, and gaining money under 
false pretences. W. K. Luoypb, 

Ex-rector of St. Mary's, Houston, Tex. 

St. James’ Rectory, Texarkana, Tex., Jan. 7, 1898. 


Ordinations 


On the 4th Sunday in Advent, Mr. Llewellyn Cross 
Merrill was ordained to the diaconate by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Chinnery-Haldane, Lord Bishop of Argyle and 
the Isles. acting forthe Bishop of Fond du Lac. The 
ordination took place in the little Highland church, at 
Ballachulish, the sermon being preached by the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. J. R.. Vincent. The Rev. 
Mr. Merrill made his retreat at Cowley before ordi- 
nation.. Later on he will return to this country and 
take up work in his diocese. 

Died 

BOMBAUGH.—Entered into rest, at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Jan. 3rd, 1898, Julia Duncan Bombaugh, in 
the 82nd year of her age, widow of the late Aaron 
Bombaugh, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

DoTTEN.—At Westport, Conn., on Monday, Jan. 3, 
1898, James Dotten, the father of the Rev. Milton 
Church Dotten, Ph.D., of Riverside, Cal., aged 86 
years. 

HoytT.—Entered into rest, after a long illness, at 42 
Steuben st., East Orange, N. J., on the Feast of the 
Circumcision, Jan. 1, 1898, Mary Darley, wife of the 
late David Hubbell Hoyt, and daughter of the late 
Leonard and Eliza Ogilby. Funeral services were 
held at Grace church, Broadway and Tenth st., New 
York, on Jan. 7, 1898. Interment at Trinity cemetery, 
New York. 

JEFFERIES.—On Dec. 28th, im Lancaster, Pa., Mrs, 
Amelia Jefferies, in the 92nd year of her age. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and may light per- 
petual shine upon her.” 

SusAn.—The Rey. Charles T. Susan fell asleep, on 
the eve of the Epiphany, Jan. 5, 1898, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago. ; 

‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

VAUGHAN.—Entered into life eternal, at Colum- 
bus, Miss., on Noy. 5, 1897, Dr. B. A. Vaughan, for 
many years a vestryman of St. Paul’s church. 

“The strife is o’er, the battle done: 
The victory of life is won.” 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rey. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. 5 
N. B.—The Advent 1nd Epiphany Appeal is now 


ready for distribution. Send also for copies of the 
report on domestic missions and for copies of the 
report on foreign missions in shorter form, for. use of 
your congregation. 


Church and Parish 

A PRIEST of the Church is open to an engagement 
either in mission or parochial work. Satisfactory ref 
erences. Address X. Y., 175 S. Elliot place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 Ct.3 
People’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER. 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y 

A YOUNG lady of a refined family, and a graduate of 
a Tennessee college, desires a position in some family 
as a governess or companion. Best of references, 
Address C. L., Box 88, Manor, Tex. 

THE editor of THE LIVING CHURCH needs one more 
copy to complete an extra file: viz., the issue of 
March 13, 1886. Kind readers have supplied all the 
other numbers asked for. 
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Kalendar, January, 1898 


1, CIRCUMCISION. White. 
2. 2nd Sunday after Christmas White. 
6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
9. 1st Sunday after Epiphany White. 
16. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
23. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
25. CONVERSION OF ST, PAUL. White. 
80. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


The Shadow of the Cross 


BY E. MURRAY 


It fell across the Baby Face, 
Even in the Christmas time; 
The deep, dark shadow o’er Him threw 
A prophecy sublime. 
The shadow of the Cross! 


It caught the strange, sweet light that fell 
From Heaven's rare radiance thrown, 
And lent pathetic tenderness 
And sweetness all its own. 

The shadow of the Cross! 


The fair, young mother lifted up 
Eyes that the future saw, 
And met the symbol steadfastly. 
With sudden thrill of awe. 
The shadow of the Cross! 
The aged Joseph stepped aside, 
With clasping hands of pain, 
And looked, and turned away, then looked 
Upon the wondrous twain. 
The shadow of the Cross! 


Strangely that shadow lightened up 
All dark on which it fell 
Till grief seemed joy, and suffering ease, 
Beneath its holy,spell. 
The shadow of the Cross! 


The angels bent adoring heads, 
And hid each dazzling face, 
And left that shadow, only light 
Ana glory of the place. 

‘he shadow of the Cross! 
Across each shepherd's brow it lay, 
A sealing and a sign 
That on the laborer and the poor 
Should fall its power divine. 

The shadow of the Cross! 


O shadow, to our souls more clear 
Than all the shining day, 
Upon our hearts. upon our lives, 
Thy healing power lay. 

Tue shadow of the Cross! 


See 


The Conversion of St. Paul 


Tis a significant thing that the Church 

commemorates the conversion of St. Paul; 
not his nativity, his magnificent career, or 
his glorious death, but his conversion; and 
rightly so, for it was the event of his life, 
and, indeed, one of the notable events in the 
history of the Church and of the world. The 
collect for the day intimates its far-reaching 
importance in saying that ‘‘God, through 
the preaching of the blessed Apostle, St. 
Paul, caused the light of the Gospel to shine 
throughout the world.” 

It isa great claim, but not greater than 
the facts warrant; for, next after our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ Himself, St. Paul 
is the most conspicuous figure in the New 
Testament and in the Christian Church. 

It is not too much to claim, that of mere 
men, noman had so much i0 do with shap- 
ing the new life of the world in his time, or 
has so indelibly left the stamp of his per- 
sonality on the life of the Church and of the 
world from that day down to this. If this be 
a test of human greatness, then must St. 
Paul be accounted not only the great man 
of his day, but one of the greatest men the 
world has ever known. When there was a 
strife among the disciples ‘‘which of them 
should be accounted the greatest,” Jesus 
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said ‘‘Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” 
And certainly if service be the only true 
oreatness, no man can be accounted greater 
than ‘‘the Apostle to the Gentiles” whose 
life from the day of his conversion to the 
day of his death, was one round of incessant 
service of one sort or another. 

Somehow, God’s work is done on earth. 
When he has a really great-work to be done, 
He raises up the man to doit. We see how 
conspicuously it has been so in what some 
call ‘‘secular history,’’ and no less clearly 
in the history of the Church. Sofar as we 
can see, no other man of his day could have 
done what St. Paul did. Of the twelve, St. 
John, the youngest, was to outlive all the 
rest. Apparently because he was the young- 
est, he was least under the thrall of Judaic 
prejudices, and yet, clearly, none of the dis- 
ciples could have coped with the profound 
questions thatso soon confronted the infant 
Church. They were just the men to testify 
to the facts of which they had been eye-wit- 
nesses, but save St. John they were not 
profound thinkers or great theologians. 
The Church of the first days needed a trained 
thinker, a man of affairs, and of the world 
a man who knew men; knew Judaism and 
knew the world; knew Greek life and litera- 
ture, as well as Rome’s spirit and Rome’s 
power. Saul of Tarsus was the man. He 
had grown to early manhood in living touch 
with the East and the West; with the prej- 
udices of the Jew and with the life of the 
Gentile. His birthplace, his boyhood, his 
early life, his training at the feet of Gama- 
liel, his temperament, his gifts, natural and 
acquired, and finally, his contact with St. 
Stephen, the protomartyr, were all tribu- 
tary to his life’s work. When at last He 
needed Saulof Tarsus, the Lord Jesus ap- 
peared to him on that ever memorable day 
near Damascus; laid his pierced hand on 
him; called Saul to Him and to His service. 
When Ananias, although directed so to do 
by the Lord Himself, hesitated at thought 
of receiving one who had done so much evil 
to the saints at Jerusalem, the Lord said to 
him, ‘‘Go thy way; for he is a chosen vessel 
unto Me, to bear My name before the Gen- 
tiles and kings, and the Children of Israel; 
for I will show him how great things he 
must suffer for My Name’s sake.”’ 

To dwell at length on the vast impor- 
tance of the conversion of St. Paul, on its 
lessons, on him and his great work, would 
be impossible within the limits assigned to 
these brief papers. It is well worth while, 
however, to refer to the evidential value of 
the fact commemorated by the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. That it furnishes 
weighty evidence to the truth of Christianity 
is not matter of conjecture. It was made 
plain inthe case of one of the most distin- 
guished men of England in the last century. 
Lord George Lyttleton was one of the bril- 
liant men of his time—a peer of the realm, 
a statesman, a philosopher, a man of letters, 
a parliamentary leader, lord high commis- 
sioner and chancellor of the exchequer, the 
contemporary of Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, and 
the many brilliant men of that day. It was 
nota religious age. The stanjard of Chris- 
tians even was not high,-and saints were few 
and far between. The faith of many reeled 
under the attacks of the able English De- 
ists of the time. Their works were formidable 
even to men of thought and sound learning 
Lord Lyttleton found it so. Fortunately, 
however, he made a study of the life and 
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labors of St. Paul, and gave to the world 
the results of his study in a work entitled, 
“Observations on the Conversion and Apos- 
tleship of St. Paul.” It confirmed not only 
his own faith, but that of many, and attained 
great celebrity. Its argument is that St. 
Paul’s conversion is, of itself, a sufficient 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity; 
that it is equally inconceivable that he was 
either the victim or the originator ofa fraud, 
and therefore he must have been inspired. 
Dr..Samuel Johnson—than whom certainly 
there could be no better judge—regarded 
the book as not only unanswered, but un- 
answerable, as one ‘‘to which infidelity has 
never been able to fabricate even a specious 
answer.” 

It was, at the first, published anonymously, 
but it has now long been the means of 
perpetuating Lord Lyttleton’s name and 
fame. The world has long ago forgotten his 
career as a statesman and orator. He is 
remembered now chiefly because he so ably 
associated his name with that of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. What a commen- 
tary on efforts of men to attain tofame! It 
eludes their seeking; often comes when least 
sought—and in ways never dreamed of. - 
The name of Tiberius who ruled the world 
eighteen hundred years ago, is popularly 
forgotten now, while that of his insignifi- 
cant satrap, Pontius Pilate, being imbedded 
in the Creed of Christendom, is daily on the 
lips of thousands. He gained unhappy 
fame simply because he happened to be the 
Roman governor of Judea when Jesus Christ 
was crucified on Calvary. 

Annas, Caiaphas, Herod, Judas Iscariot, 
all attained their infamous renown from con- 
tact with the crucified Redeemer; and Ga- 
maliel, the great Jewish teacher of those 
days, will never be forgotten of men, be- 
cause he was the illustrious teacher of his 
far more illustrious pupil, the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles, whose ‘preaching has 
caused the light of the Gospel to shine 
throughout the world.” Ss. 

ee 

KEADER in California sends a postal 
card, whereon is printed this observa- 
tion, under the title of ‘‘Our Dying Nation”: 
No nation, can live long without God and 
righteousness. We have grown rich and 
great without a national code of morals, amd 
little thieves soon grow up to be bank robbers 
with all of their intelligence. All money 
systems must be backed up with honor and 
honesty, or soon go to the wall. Lessons on 
the danger of lying, stealing, adultery, and 
murder are not found in our public school 

readers nowadays. 

=s eS 
HE Baltimore Sun makes known that 
‘‘New York hasan extraordinary citizen 
in the person of Mr. Amos F. Hno who has 
just been paying off, principal and interest, 
debts thirty-six years old—debts from which 
he had been released soon after the failure of 
his firm in 1861. Yet now, after thirty-six 
years, the surviving member is paying his 
fullshare of the unpaid liabilities, with in- 
terest at four per cent., the total footing up 
some $500,000. The interest was 44 per 
cent. more than the principal, yet the whole 
is paid without deduction. Mr. Eno ought 
to have a monument.” No! Mr. Eno ought 
to have no monument, says Southern Church- 
man, not only because many others have 
done the like, but because the example of 
such a man is the only monument that is 
needed 


. 
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Thoughts Upon the Life of 
Our Lord ; 
BY CAROLINE ERANCES LITTLE 
IIL. 


THE BOYHOOD OF CHRIST 
“Thou who dids’t teach Thy mother dear, 
In three dim days of doubt and fear, 
By timely training to foreknow 
Thy Passion and its three days’ woe, 
Prepare Thou still. 
” Our hearts and will.-- 
Our friends and foes,--for good and ill.” 
JN the Infancy of our Blessed Lord we have 
several distinct events recorded in Holy 
Writ—the Nativity, the Adoration of the 
Shepherds and the Magi, the Circumcision, 
the Presentation in the. Temple, the Flight 
into Egypt, and the Return to Palestine 
and the establishment of the little home in 
the obscure village of Nazareth. St. Luke 
says, “‘And the Child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the 
grace of God was upon Him.” St. John 
says, ‘‘And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only Begotten of the 
Father; full of grace and truth.” 

After the return from Egypt until our 
Lord attained to the age of twelve, the 
Scriptures are silent in regard to the life of 
the Holy Family; but we may picture the 
humble home, blessed by the presence of 
the Heavenly Child; the patient, daily toil 
of the aged St. Joseph, as he plied his lowly 
trade, conscious that the sacred trust com- 
mitted to him was a higher honor thay any 
that earth could bestow; and we do well to 
meditate upon the sweet, devout life of the 
young Mother, omitting none of her house- 
hold tasks, making her home bright and 
cheerful, training her God-given Child 
(who condescended to be taught of her, and 
to follow her counsel and advice), and yet 
with her pure spirit ever holding commun- 
ion with the Eternal and the Invisible. The 
presence of any child is a benediction in a 
home, but how infinitely blessed must have 
been the companionship of the Holy Child! 
His tender years, filled with wisdom and 
grace, His ever-willing obedience, His love 
and affection towards His Mother, and the 
respect and honor which He showed towards 
His foster-father! Peaceful and idyllic was 
that humble home, where the Boy-Christ 
dwelt, and the mainspring of its tranquillity 
was Obedience to the Law of God. 

No. ceremonial was omitted, and St. Luke 
tells us that yearly, at the time of the great 
Passover, the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph 
never failed to take the long journey up to 
the city of Jerusalem to keep the holy feast. 
The fond young Mother framed no excuses 
to stay and care for her Child, for she knew 
that His Heavenly Father who had sent 
Him into the world would care for Him dur- 
ing her enforced absence, and that she 
must not neglect any duty which a daughter 
of Israel ought to perform. And so the 
years glided quietly by in the little Naza- 
rene home. 


‘That simple home! how calm, how pure, how still 
it must have been, 

The love of God all round about—the peace of God 
within! ‘ 

Methinks the humblest creatures felt His mortal 
presence there, 

And with dumb worship, bird and beast shared in His 
tender care.’’ 

At length came the time, according to the 
custom of the Jews, when a boy had attained 
to the age of twelve, that our Lord should 
accompany His Mother and St. Joseph on 
their journey to Jerusalem to attend the 
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yearly feast. Though never unconscious of 
His Divine Sonship, it was kept so subordi- 
nate to His Human Nature, that we can 
with reverence picture the youthful joy of 
the Blessed Jesus as He started from the lit- 
tle home for His first visit to dear Jerusa- 
lem. What must have been His rapturous 
delight as they neared the city and He be- 
held the goldén glory of the temple,—His 
Father’s house—and the crowds of people 
singing about the city gates, those people 
whom He had come to redeem! 

Ah! how the devout Jews loved their holy 
city; and how their regular attendance at 
the appointed feasts shames the cold indif- 
ference to, and culpable neglect of, the 
Church by many of her children to-day. 
With all the devotion of His Human Soul, 
as well as with His Divinity, our Lord loved 
Jerusalem. At the close of His ministry 
He wept over it, and again we read that He 
said, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, * * * how 
often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, and ye would not”! 

All unconscious of the Presence amongst 
them, the priests offered the customary sac- 
rifices, and the people kept the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and He whois the Bread of 
Life was present for the first time at the 
sacrificial meal, which was a type of the 
great Sacrifice of His Life. 

It is during this first visit to Jerusalem 
that we catch a glimpse of the fact that He 
was conscious of His Divinity and His Eter- 
nal Sonship. St. Mary and St. Joseph re- 
mained until all the days were fulfilled, and 
then in company with their friends and 
kinsfolk from Galilee, they started towards 
their home. ‘‘But the Child Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem and Joseph and His 
Mother knew not of it.” 

We can imagine how the Divine Boy, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and knowing 
why He had come into the world, felt im- 
pelled to stay in His Father’s house. Like 
David, the sweet singer of Israel, the cry of 
His heart was, ‘‘O how amiable are Thy 
dwellings, Thou Lord of Hosts! My soul 
hath a desire and longing to enter into the 
courts of the Lord.” 


There are times when we all see that the 
Divine claims upon us transcend all ties of 
earthly relationships; as we pray in one of 
the devotions used before the stations, ‘‘O 
Jesu! may no human tie, however dear, keep 
me from following the Road of the Cross.” 


The alarm of the Holy Mother and St. 
Joseph was great when they found that the 
One entrusted to their care was missing, 
and in haste they returned to the city, and 
going to the temple found Him in the midst 
of the priests and rabbis both hearing and 
asking them. questions. So fuli was He of 
Divine wisdom that all were amazed at His 
understanding and answers, 


This scene has been a favorite subject in 
art, one of the earliest being a mosaic of the 
fifth century in the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, at Rome.* Init two angels are 
near our Lord, and St. Mary stands in an at- 
titude of rapture, while Joseph holds his 
hands above the Child's head as if in bless- 
ing. There is also a very beautiful repre- 
sentation in an illuminated manuscript of St. 
Gregory, of Nazianzus. There are also 
many medizeval and modern pictures of this 
same subject. One, by Holman Hunt, skill- 
fully depicts the scene with all the beautiful 
surroundings of the temple. Several rabbis, 
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in rich Eastern costume, are present, and 
the Holy Child, in His peasant garb, and 
golden, auburn-tinted hair, steps forward to 
meet His Mother. 


In our Lord’s reply to St. Mary’s fond but 
reproachful exclamation, ‘‘Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt with us? behold Thy father 
and I have sought Thee, sorrowing,’’ we see 
that, dearly as He loved and honored her 
whom He had chosen for fis Mother, yet 
He realized that there were higher claims 
upon Him. ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be 
about My Father’s business”? or “in My 
Father’s house,” as some render the pas- 
sage. As if He would say, ‘‘You have al- 
ways taught Me that God was My Father, 
and I have honored and obeyed you and My 
foster-father, and ever will do so, but My 
Eternal Father has the prior claim.” 


Then as His Life was an example for us, 
as well as a sacrifice, He left the temple 
and cheerfully and obediently returned to 
Nazareth, ‘‘and was subject unto them; but 
His Mother kept all these sayings in her 
heart.” 

This second Epiphany or manifestation of 
Christ in His own temple forms the only re- 
cord2d event of His hidden life in the Naza- 
rene home; but we know that those years 
were filled up with deeds of love and mercy, 
and that He lived a sinless, blameless life, 
‘full of grace and truth.” He learned the 
trade of a carpenter, and when St. Joseph 
was called to his rest, He assumed the sole 
care of His Virgin Mother, never relin- 
quishing it, until in His death agony He 
committed her to the beloved Apostle who 
henceforth was her earthly protector. Of 
those years in Nazareth after the scene in 
Jerusalem, St. Luke merely says, ‘‘And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and 
in favor with God and man.” 

What an unparalled example of dutiful 
and son-like obedience is presented to us in 
that quiet, holy Life of preparation. 

‘A Son that never did am‘ss, 
That never shamed His Mother's kiss, 
Nor crossed her fondest prayer.” 

What a lesson for the youth of our hurry- 
ing, unrestful age,—thirty years of prepa- 
ration for a three years’ ministry ;—humble 
service, implicit obedience to creatures of 
His own creating, working for His daily 
support at the carpenter’s bench; fulfilling 
minutely every requirement of the Law 
(for He was made under tle Lawt) and yet 
living in hourly communion with the Father, 
and in companionship with the holy angels. 
Living a life, in the world but not of it, in 
order to teach us that, neglecting none of 
our family or social duties, we may yet live 
(as He the Son of Man did) a life of contem- 
plation and union, by Sa2ramental grace, 
with the Unseen. 


ae 
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The Conception of God, A Philosophical Discus- 
sion Concerning the Nature of the Divine Idea as a 
Demonstrable Reality. By Josiah Royce, Joseph 
Le Conte, G. H. Howison, and Sidney Edward 
Mezes. New, York: The 
Price, $1.75. 

Professor Royce’s place in the philosoph 
world is already established by his ‘‘Religio ‘ 
Aspect of Philosophy” and by his more recent — 
“Spirit of Modern Philosophy.’’ All who 
read these works will gladly welcome this la 
contribution from the pen-of such a ré 
writer. The present ae eis the first 0 
projected pig 
Union 24 
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second in point of time, Professor Watson’s 
‘‘Christianity and-Idealism”’ being the first pub- 
lished. It consists of the documents of the pub- 
lic discussion held at the seat of the University 
in 1895, and of a new supplementary essay by 
Professor Royce. The bulk of the work is Pro- 
fessor Royce’s exposition of his conception of 
God from the view-point of Monistic Idealism, 
This is presented in a fresh form, different from 
that in his first work; and its value for the 
average reader#s increased by the clear edi- 
torial comments upon the discussion to be 
found in the introduction, and also by the criti- 
val discussions of the position by Professors 
Howison, Le Conte, and Mezes. This is special- 
ly true, since the reader is in danger of being 
charmed into consent by the Harvard Pro- 
fessor’s fascinating style and subtle argument. 
We are thankful, therefore. to those who point 
out the weak links in the chain of reasoning, or 
its fatal implications. For the weakness lies, if 
anywhere, in the implications. This is no dis- 
paragement, however, of the work,of a man 
who has both the courage and ability to forsake 
the beaten tracks of philosophical discussion, 
and to attempt a system that shall be a positive 
advance in our knowledge of Reality. This is 
Professor Royce’s merit. He is not willing, 
like so many teachers of philosophy at present, 
merely to beat time in the tracks of the masters 
of the past. 

The standpoint of the discussion is that of 
Idealism. All the disputants are agreed in the 
reality of a Personal God in opposition to Phil- 
osophie Agnosticism, which ,while in the person 
of the founder of the Synthetic Philosophy pro- 
claiming an ‘“‘Unconditioned Reality,’’ ultimate 
and unknowable, avoids the idea of a Personal 
Absolute. The Spencerian school stands 
neither for Materialism nor for Atheism, but 
for rational neutrality, declaring “lone for an 
ultimate Reality that cannot be known. On 
the other side are arranged all three of the 
participants in this discussion. The Kantian 
philosuphy is, we believe, their starting point, 
especially in the form given it by Hegel. Op- 
posite the Monism of a ‘world-pervading 
Power”’ they contend for a world informing 
Person. And the point of discussion between 
them is how to reach the conception of an Im- 
manent God instead of an Immanent Unknow- 
able. 

The problem there is this: ‘‘Can the reality 
of human free-agency, of moral responsibility 
and universal moral aspiration, of unlimited 
spiritual hope for every soul—can this be made 
out, can it even be held, consistently with the 
theory of an Immanent God?’’ Professor Royce 
claims that all thiscan be made out. Professor 
Howison, on the other hand, claims that it fails. 

Let us look at the method used by Professor 
Royce. By the term ‘‘God” is meant an omnis- 
cient Being who would possess an Absolute 
hought and an Absolute experience, both com- 
pletely organized. Such is the Absolute. To 
prove this conception we start with human ig- 
norance, which, it is asserted, cannot be defined 
apart from an Absolute and Universal Intelli- 
gence at the heart of the world. Ingnorance is 
unorganized experience, and implies an abso- 
lutely organized experience. Our human ex- 
perience is fragmentary, and takes its placeas a 
part in the whole of organized experience, which 
is the Absolute Reality. The Absolute, then, is 
defined as Thought. ‘‘Absolute Thought,” 
“Absolute Self,” and ‘Absolute Experience”? 
are expressions of different aspects of the same 
truth. Professor. Royce’s advance is in the 
identification of the ideas of God as Fulfilled 
Thought and Self-possessed Experience. This 
conception is claimed to be distinctly theistic 
and not pantheistic. And it is flnally declared 
that ‘‘What the faith of our fathers has gep- 
uinely meant by God, is, despite all the blind- 
ness and all the unessential accidents of reli- 
gious tradition, identical with the inevitable out- 
come of a refiective philosophy.” This is a 
noble aspiration, buts fail to see how it is ful- 
filled in this 
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Howison, may be sammed up in the general as- 
sertion that the notion of God as Thought fails 
in the endeavor to set forth any true, Infinite 
Personality. We have here an Infinite Reason 
but no Infinite Goodness. This clear and colos- 
sal image of Absolute Thought, of which we and 
all our experiences are only fragments, is as 
passive, powerless, and loveless, as the oppos- 
ing image of God as Absolute Power. It is an 
improvement only in that it is conscious. 

The second general objection has to do with 
human freedom. In such a system is there 
room left fora complete otherhood of the crea- 
tion, and especially the human part of it? Prof. 
Howison well remarks that, “If the Infinite 
Self includes us all and all our experiences,—sen- 
sations and sins, as well us the rest,—in the 
unity of one life, and includes us and them 
directly; if there is but one and the same final 
self for us each and all; then with a literal- 
ness indeed appalling, He is we, and we are He; 
nay, HeisI,andJam He.’ This is certainly 
pantheism, only upon a new foundation, that of 
Thought instead of Substance. 

The task then before Professor Royce, in his 
supplementary essay, is that of establishing the 
necessity of an absolute unity of self-conscious- 
ness, of explaining the principle of individuatiou 
and of MoralFreedom. The discussion of these 
topics is subtle and scholastic. But after care- 
ful consideration one is unable to withdraw the 
objections to Idealistic Monism in its concep- 
tion of God as immanent in the universe. The 
criticisms of Prof. Howison, from the stand- 
point of Ethical Idealism, hold good. Yet it 
must be said that Professor Royce’s argument 
is truly unanswerable as against the doctrines 
of the Unknowable. This is its merit as it 
seems to us. But we are still in bondage, 
though to a Knowable and conscious Absolute. 
Philosophy must yet give us the conception of 
God both immanent and transcendent. 

The book cannot fail to be of deep interest to 
all students of the problem of God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. 


Genesis. Critically and Exsegetically Ex- 
pounded. By Dr. A. Dillman, late Professor of 
Theology in Berlin. Translated By William B. 
Stevenson, B.D., Assistant to the Professor of He- 
brew, ete., Edinburgh University. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two Vol- 
umes. Price, $6 net. 

An English translation of Di!lman’s Commen- 
tary has long been called for,and itis satisfactory 
to find the task so well and thoroughly accom- 
plished. With Dillman and Delitsch at hand, the 
student of Genesis has all that can be desired to 
enable him to understand the application of the 
principles of advanced Higher Criticism to the 
early records of Israel. The analysis of the 
‘history, and division of it into scraps assigned 
to several sources, is taken as an established 
fact. These sources, however, are fewer in 
Dillman than in some other commentators, and 
are designated as A, B, and C, instead of the 
more usual P, H,and J. To these, of course, is 
added R, a symbol denoting the necessary ‘‘Re- 
dactor,’’ or person who put the various scraps 
together. A is supposed to have composed his 
contribution as early as the times of the Kings 
of Israel. B wrote a book comprising ‘‘Israel’s 
Legendary History,’ about the ninth century, 
B. C.; while C wrote a ‘‘prophetical” narrative 
containing the legendary history as it was told 
in Judah. Evidently influenced by the proph- 
ets, he must have written at the time ofthe 
“activity of the great prophets,”’ that is, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, B.C. Finally, 
the ‘‘Redactor’’ worked all this material up 
into one continuous history, at some date un- 
known. Yet our author regards this work as in 
some sense inspired, though in no such sense as 
to insure the truth of history. We are left 
to gather his view of revelation from inci- 
dental passages. Thus, onp. 29: ‘‘Revelation, 
in so far as we can trace it in the Bible, is al- 
ways concerned only with matters of piety, of 
the knowledge of God, of the devout life, of the 
Kingdom of God.”’ For filling up the gaps of 
our historical knowledge of the past, or for 
instruction_abo sical problems, revelation 
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will not and should not serve.’? While re- 
jecting the idea that the narrative of the crea- 
tion can, otherwise than in the most general 
way, be reconciled with geology, he does that 
narrative full justice in other ways. Its unique 
character is fully recognized. In this connec- 
tion, he says: ‘‘There is here no longer any- 
thing that even a refined thinking could regard 
as unworthy of God; and should the attempt be 
made to represent to human apprehension the 
mystery of the process of creation, which to 
man must always remain a mystery, it could 
searcely be rore sublime or more worthy.” 
When we come to the second chapter, we are 
confronted with a certain narrowness of view 
which is by no means peculiar to this author, 
but is almost inevitable to those who ignore 
Catholic theology. We are told that we have 
here a distinct account of the creation which R 
found in one of his sources, and without reflect- 
ing that it was totally irreconcilable with the 
account already given, inserted it without any 
attempt at harmony. It is comparatively a 
small thing toadmit that the two narratives did 
not come from the same hand, but we are assured 
that the second writer cannot be granted to 
have pre-supposed the first. If this had been the 
case, Dr. Dillman is sure he would have intro 

duced it differently, and would not have reported 
anything in conflict with the frst report, with- 
out explaining how the two are to be made to 
agree. Also we should expect express or im- 
plied allusions in the second section to what has 
been narrated in the first. But this is to vindi- 
cate the reputation of the possible Supplementer 
at the expense of the ‘‘Redactor’’ who failed to 
see the necessity for these things. One might 
be tempted to form a low opinion of the literary 
skill of this ‘‘Redactor.’? Yet our commentator 
gives supposed evidences of considerable sagac- 
ity on his part in the course of this very chap- 
ter. It is tohim,it seems, that we are indebted 
for the combination of the two names of God, 
lest the reader should be induced to suppose that 
the God of the Eden narrative is different from 
that of the first chapter. Most of us will be 
content with the explanation which rests upon 
old Christian methods of interpretation ; namely, 
that in the first chapter we have the history of 
creation in its natural sequence, in which man 
comes last; while in the second, man in his 
supernatural relations to the rest of creation, 
and in a special environment, is brought before 
us. In these relations man necessarily stands 
first. 

Our author, however, again insists upon the 
originality of the representation of Paradise, 
notwithstanding certain elements which have 
apparent counterparts in ethnical legends. ‘‘If 
we look to the inner content of this representa- 
tion of Paradise,” he says, ‘‘to its application 
to the explanation of the nature of man and the 
loss of innocence, it is only the more true that 
the biblicalnarrativeis thoroughly original.”? A 
different spirit throughout breathes in the leg- 
ends of the peoples. Our author clearly sees 
the significance of the feeling of shame as con- 
nected with sin. He also sees that the attempt 
of the sinful pair to hide chemselves amidst the 
trees of the garden, is owing to a: sense of 
estrangement from Goa. But in the coats of 
skins, he sees nothing but the physical signifi- 
cance. Clothing becomes a matter of course 
when nakedness is perceived, and God provides 
a better protection than fig leaves. But surely, 
as the shame has reference-:not only to the eyes 
of men but to the Presence of God, it is legiti- 
mate to infer that the covering has reference to 
the latter as well as tothe former. In fact, in 
the necessity of covering in-order that man may 
stand in the Presence of God, is contained in” 
germ the whole idea of atonement. To discover 
here a reference to the necessity of the offering 
of animals for the covering of the (moral) naked- 
ness of man, is characterized as ‘‘modern gnos- 
ticism.”’ 

There are other instances of the same class, 
where, as it seems to us, the author fails to 
comprehend certain ideas, even when they fol- 
low most naturally from his own exegesis. In 
Chap. iv, v. 16, for example, he defines the place 
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of the Presence of God, from which Cain goes 
forth, as Eden. ‘‘The garden,’ he says in 
another place, ‘tis characterized as a real dwell- 
ing-place of God, just by the fact that the 
cherubim guard it.” 
ent in the garden of Eden. the first sanctuary of 
the world.” It follows irresistibly that the 
sacrifice, of Cain and Abel are conceived of as 
offered at the gate or door of this sanctuary; 
i. e., before the cherubim with flaming sword. 
But Dillman finds the expression ‘‘sin lieth,” 
or ‘‘coucheth at the door,’’ unintelligible. He 
says: “‘If one understands the door of a sanc- 
tuary, we ascribe to the author unnecessarily an 
incredible anachronism.’? He further says: 
‘Besides, to lurk before doors is not a custom of 
beasts of prey.’? Yet we have an expression 
with which no one finds fault, about ‘‘keeping 
the wolf from the door.’? Nowhere does this pe- 
culiar lack of imagination appear more conspicu- 
ously than in che treatment of Chap.xiv. Dillman 
makes nothing of Melchizedek, but refers any 
one whomay feel interested in that personality, 
to commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Delitzsch’s exposition stands in edifying con- 
trast to this, but, to use a favorite expression of 
our critical friends, though our author knows 
Delitzsch, he ‘“‘knows nothing” of his comments 
on this subject. 

We should fail to give an adequate idea of the 
tone of this commentary and its point of view, 
if we omitted to refer to the estimate here 
presented of the history of the Patriarchs. We 
are told that ‘‘it is self-evident to us moderns 
that all these stories regarding the Patriarchs 
belong to the realm of legend, not to that of 
strict history.”’ These are “dim memories,"’ 
and in separate parts there is much that is of an 
historical character. Further, ‘it is undeniably 
possible that in Abraham there may be pre- 
served the memory of some important person- 
age who took part in the Hebrew migration.” 

We think this will suffice to indicate to those 
of our readers who have not yet made the ac- 
quaintance of this commentary, what are its 
assumptions and its point of view. Whatever 
we may think of the possibility of maintaining 
any sort of religious authority ina book of the 
character thus attributed to Genesis, Dillman 
seems to have no misgivings, and in his exege- 
sis, there is none of the flippancy which some- 
times painsthe reverent reader in some of the 
writers of this school. It is, of course,a book 
for scholars rather than forthe general reader, 
aud contains much of value, even for trose who 
are still bold enough to question things which 
are loftily asserted to be “self-evident to us 
moderns.”’ 


Isaiah. A Study of Chapters I-XIL. 
chell, Professor in Boston University. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Professor Mitchell adopts the views of the 
higher critics, and those of the most advanced 
type. in analyzing the Book of the Prophet 
Tsaiah into supposed original elements. The 
theory is that some person unknown, living 
much later than the prophet, found a consider- 
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able number of prophecies in circulation, singly . 


or in small groups, and made a collection of 
them. He placed them in chronological order, 
so far as he was able. Lateron,one arose who 
felt nimself authorized and commissioned to 
adapt Isaiah’s utterances to his own times. To 
this end he rearranged them and introduced 
later prophecies,especially such as were inspired 
by faith in the restoration of Israel. Thus the 
conclusion is arrived at that the book as we 
have it does not correctly represent Isaiah and 
his teaching. In order to ascertain that teach- 
ing, we must separate from its present connec- 
tion what scientific criticism enables us to de- 
tect as the actual utterances of the prophet, and 
read them in the light of the history of his time. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to cast 
aside the remaining elements of the collection. 
They, too, are the product of inspiration. And 
we are not to condemn or lament the insertion of 
these passages from other prophets. ‘‘It was an 
act of faith, and not an attempt at deception.”’ 
And good has come of it. 

We have thought it best to present the au- 
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thor’s position, as far as possible, in his own 
words. For ourselves, we confess the extremest 
skepticism as to the possibility that any criti- 
cism, however scientific or acute,can ever accom- 
plish the kind of task whichis attempted in 
minute detail by the purely literary critic, a 
specimen of which is afforded in the present 
volume. If, however, it is admitted that the 
composition of the book, its growth into its 
present form, was wrought through the inspir- 
ation of the Holy Ghost, then it is the book as 
thus completed which concerns usas Christians. 
As antiquarians, we may take more or less inter- 
est, according to our tastes,in the task with 
which our critics entertain themselves. 

The work begins with a complete translation 
of the first twelve chapters. An attempt is 
made to distinguish the Isaian portions from 
the insertions supposed to have been made by 
the compiler or editor from other sources. It is 
immediately evident that the distinctions are 
largely subjective, or rest upon a certain reluc- 
tance to admit the predictive element when it 
can possibly be rejected. The exposition is con- 
tinuous, the most admirable of all methods of 
comment. It is very clear and luminous, and 
calculated to be of great assistance to the stu- 
dent. True, we are far from agreeing with the 
author on all points. In the famous passage in 
the first chaper, on the acceptable worship of 
God, Professor Mitchell does not go so faras 
some critics, who see here an absolute rejection 
and disavowal of the temple service and the re- 
ligious year, and thus turn it into an argument 
in favor of their hypothesis that the ceremonial 
law was not yet in existence: yet he considers it 
clear that that law ‘‘had not yet acquired the 
sanctity which such regulations would have if 
already recognized as the law of Jehovah.’ To 
this it is sufficient to reply that if such a system 
of sacrifices and festivals were in existence as 
this chapter implies, it is simply incredible that 
it was not considered to rest upon the law of Je- 
hovah. It is not minor matters of ceremonial 
that are in question, but the great distinguish- 
ing rites of worship. Moreover, the argument 
would prove too much, for prayer is among the 
things enumerated. 

The most curious comment of the authorhere 
is on the thirteenth verse. This, he says, goes 
further than either of thetwo preceding (relat- 
ing to animal victims and attendance at the 
temple), and ‘‘forbids the presentation of the 
vegetable offering ;’’ i.e., the bread, wine, and in- 
cense. This is an impossibledistinction. With- 
out these elements there could be no sacrifice. 
This is a fundamental law of sacrifice, not only 
in Judaism, but so far as we are able to ascer- 
tain, in the Gentile cults also. As representing 
worship in the most sublimated form, it is these 
elements which the Prophet Malachi predicts 
shall alone be perpetual. To forbid them would 
have carried with it the entire suppression of 
the public worship of Jehovah. To plain, com- 
mon-sense people, this passage and others like 
it, have never conveyed the idea of any aboli- 
tion or.repudiation of the law of public worship, 
as such, or any contempt for or disparagement 
It is simply a vigorous and 
uncompromising denunciation of those who 
imagine it possible to draw near to God through 
any outward rites or prayers, however divine 
may have been their origin or their sanction, 
while through lack of penitence their hearts are 
far from Him. That the passage implies that 
the institutions of worship are matters of pure- 
ly human device, is a recent invention in the 
interests of a radical theory of the relation of 
the law and the prophets. 


In his treatment of the glorious vision of 
Isaiah in the sixth chapter, the author does not 
seem to move with perfect ease. We accept at 
once the view which Professor Mitchell tells us 
there is no ground for believing; namely, that 
the spiritual perceptions of the prophet were 
quickened so that, like other prophets and like 
St. John in the Apocalypse, he saw and heard 
things not cognizable by the bodily senses, 
though still under the symbolic forms which al- 
ways appear in the same connection. In other 
words, it is clear to the unsophisticated mind 
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that ‘tthe vision was real but symbolic.” Isaiah 
at the time of the daily sacrifice, worshiping in 
the temple and looking towards the Holy of 
Holies, has his eyes opened to behold the spirit- 
ual realities which the sacred places repre- 
sented and the ceremonial implied. The inner- 
most sanctuary is revealed to his ecstatic vis- 
ion, and he beholds the Throne and Him that 
sat thereon. The mysterious beings which sur- 
rounded the Throne appeared to him, fullof life 
and activity. Itis at the crowning moment of 
the daily service, when the celebrant spread the 
incense upon the glowing coals on the golden al- 
tar, and as the smoke ascends before the sanc- 
tuary and fills the holy place, to the eye of the 
prophet the smoke of the material incense gives 
place to that which it represents, the heavenly 
worship before the uplifted Throne. Amid the 
deep silence of the congregation, bowed down at 
this moment in profoundest adoration, he hears 
the ‘‘Holy, holy, holy’’ of the neavenly beings. 

We take issue with our author also in his ex- 
planation of the prophet’s confession, ‘Jam a 
man of unclean lips.’’ Plainly it is borne in 
upon him that this vision has not come to him 
for nought. So high a privilege portends a mis- 
sion to be laid upon him.’ But Professor Mitchell 
sees only a reference to his sense of unfitness to 
worship God. The whole scene, showing as it 
does that the temple is the place, and the hour 
of sacrifice the time, for such a vision fitly to 
take place, furnishes a strong refutation of the 
notion of the critics, already referred to, and 
partially entertained by our author, that the 
established worship was not at this date ac- 
counted as sanctioned by the ordinance of Jeho- 
vah. In another place ‘‘the evident interest of 
the writer in the temple and its worship” is 
used as an argument against the genuineness of 
the fourth chapter. If we felt compelled to ad- 
mit the presence of fragments from later proph- 
ets, it would have to be upon other grounds than 
those which assume the truthof a theory which 
can only be proved if the documents in the case 
are in accord with it. And we have no right to 
tamper with the documents to bring them into 
such accord. 


Vol. tT. The 
Hon. F. Max 
The Christiin Literature 


The Sacred Books of the East. 
Upanishads. Translated by the Rt 
Muller. New York: 
Company. wWrice, $2.50 
The Christian Literature Company will have 

the thanks of scholars and students of Compara- 

tive Religion in undertaking an American edi- 
tion of the Sacred Books of the East on terms 
within the reach of moderate means. To 
enhance the value of this publication, Professor 
Max Muller contributes a new preface, explain- 
ing his original design in undertaking these vol- 
umes and defining the character of the Upani- 
shads. It does not appear from this that there 
has been any revision of the text as it stands in 
the original edition. The longer preface with 
the ‘‘Program’’ remains unchanged. The ety- 
mology of the word ‘‘Upanishad”’ conducts us to 
the original meaning of a “‘sitting*’ or session of 
pupils around ateacher. But in use it signifies 
doctrine, secret doctrine, and is used as the title 
of a philosophical treatise. »The Upanishads 
form a most important part of the ancient liter- 
ature of India. They first became known to 

European scholars in 1775, through the medium 

of a Persian translation made rather more than 

a century earlier, They were introduced to the 

attention of the learned in Europe ina Latin 

translation of the Persian version by Anquetil 

Duperron, the famous traveler who discovered 

the Zend-avesta. This Latin translation was 

published in 1802. It affected very powerfully 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, who several 
times expresses his indebtedness to the Upani- 
shads in the most extravagant terms of praise. 
The more ancient Upanishads are older than 
the rise of Buddhism, 600 B. C., and some may 
beof afar higher antiquity. No complete collec- 
tion isin existence, but the number is variously 
estimated from 108 to 235, The Persian trans- 
lation contained 50. The English version con- 
tained in the present volume (embracing vols. 

T and II of the English edition) is from the 

hand of Professor Max Muller himself. While 
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he cautions the reader that they are not all pure 
gold, at the same time he records his conviction 
that the earliest of these philosophical treatises 
“will always maintain a place in the literature 
of the world, among the most astounding pro- 
ductions of the human mind in any age and in 
any country.’’ The ordinary reader who has 
had his impressions formed by superficial eulo- 
gies of the ancient religions, and a poetical 
exploiting of the beauties to be found here and 
there, while the large tracts of ugliness are 
ignored, is likely to be disappointed when he 
discovers what an amount of chaff must be 
winnowed to find the grains of wheat. But the 
patient and sympathetic student who explores 
these documents as a part of the record of 
human thought in its struggles to understand 
the mystery of things, will find much to excite 
his wonder and admiration. He will see that 
the end of all this striving is some form of Pan- 
theism, and that this is probably the necessary 
goal of human thought without the guidance of 
revelation; and while he admires the power of 
the human intellect, he reflects that in these 
treatises, reaching back in some instances to a 
period of three thousand years ago, is found as 
high a stage of achievement as has been at- 
tained by the most advanced philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. Schopenhauer, as we have 
said, was a disciple of this ancient theosophy, 
and does not hesitate to give it a higher place 
than Scotus Erigena, Bruno, Malebranche, or 
Spinoza. Next to Christianity it is the abiding 
thing. Certainly Pantheism in some form is 
the most powerful as well as constant foe of the 
Christian religior. It is worth while to go back 
to its sources and to study its history as seen in 
India, in its intellectual, moral, and religious 
aspects. We are convinced that in this way 
Christian apologeties will be greatly strength- 
ened. 


The Investment of Influence, a Study of Social 
Sympathy and Service. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
New York and Chicago: F.H.RevellCo. Price, 
$1.25. 

A glance at the table of contents of this book 
reveals the full meaning of the title. Such 
words as ‘‘great hearts, helpfulness of the 
higher manhood, vicarious lives, self-renuncia- 
tion,’? indicate the scope and purpose of the 
work, while the charming style of the writer 
allures the reader to the discovery of the use of 
these and kindred expressions. Dr. Hillis has 
exercised the same spirit of penetration into 
the foundations of ethics that characterized his 
book entitled, ‘‘A Man’s Value to Society”’; and 
in both cases, the work of character building 
and development is deserving of great praise. 
He makes use of frequent quotations from 
other writers, and his chapters abound with 
illustrations from the lives of the world’s 
heroes. Yet he views the questions discussed 
with the eye of a deep thinker, and a searcher 
for the real causes of character and its influ- 
ences. There is, in the book before us, an in- 
tense loyalty to Christ, which is especially 
gratifying to the reviewer in these days of loose 
adherence to the only true source of right mor- 
ality, and the setting up of standards of soci- 
ology which pretend to be Christian, with 
Christ left out. We commend the book very 
nighly, and wish that it could be placed in the 
hands of every youngman who, at the outset 
of, life is apt to think that success lies only in 
the accumulation of wealth. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians. By 
the Rev. T. K. Abbott, B.D., D.Litt., Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $2.50 net. s 
Dr. Abbott, of Dublin, not to be confounded 

with other Abbotts and Abots known in the 

world of scholars, and some of them in this par- 
ticular field, has already published ‘‘EHssays on 
the Original Texts’’ and ‘Short Notes on the 

Pauline Epistles.”? The editors of the ‘‘Inter- 

national Critical Series of Commentaries’’ have 

done well to select him for these two important 
epistles. No writer on the list up to the pres- 
ent time has done more admirable work than 
that contained in the yolume before us, and 
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none adheres more closely to thelines laid down 
in the prospectus. From these lines practical 
and homeletical exegesis are excluded. The 
commentary, as the editor says, i$ primarily 
philological. Its aim is to ascertain with as 
great precision as possible, the actual meaning 
of the writer’s language. Keeping these points 
in view, the excellence of the work is unusual. 
The style is concise, no words are wasted, yet 
no difficulty is left withoutits solution. It is sat- 
isfactory to observe that this able scholar does 
not regard the ancient commentators as obsolete, 
but, along with the moderns, has found it worth 
his while to consult at every point such exposi- 
tions as those of Chrysostom and Theodore, of 
Mopsuestia. The introductions are very satis- 
factory and, while the writer does not employ a 
polemical style, and gives the views of the de- 
structive critics with perfect fairness, the facts} 
and arguments which he presents are sufficient to 
dispel all possible doubts of the genuineness of 
the two epistles, and such as ought to put an 
end to the lingering habit of speaking of the 
Romans, Ist and 2nd Corinthians, and Galatians 
as the only ‘‘undoubted”’ epistles of St. Paul. 
In the exposition, each section of the epistle is 
prefaced by a skillfully-worded summary, and 
these, taken together, form a complete outline 
of the argument. The interpretations are clear, 
acute, and independent, While this commenta- 
ry, as far as it relates to the Colossians, will 
not supersede Lightfoot, it stands well along 
side that masterpiece. 


Books Received 
Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


In Memoriam. Sermons of Robert A. Lee. 
FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
The Students’ Dictionary. 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 


Interpretations of Life and Religion. By W. W. Bat- 
tershall, D.D. $1.50. 


CHIcAGO DAILY NEWS COMPANY 
The Daily News’ Almanac. 1898. 
AINSWORTH & Co., Chicago 
Selections from Plato. 
JAMES PorT & Co. 


The American Church Almanac and Year Book. 2c. 
RIVINGTON & Co., London 
The Teachings of the Russian Church. By A. C. 
Headlam, B.D. 
ELLIOT STOCK, London 
Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan. By the Rey. 


Wm. Newton. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
Part VII.: The Holy Bible. Polychrome edition. 
$1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


The Ritschlian Theology ard the Evangelical Faith. 
By James Orr, M. A.. D.D., Professor of Church 
History. in the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. 75c net. 


Opinions of the Press 


Helen Watterson Moody, in Scribner's 

Tue REFORMATORY VALUE OF HAppiNngss.—I 
believe it is Mr. Stevenson who says that the 
duty of being happy is the most underrated 
duty in the world. And in spite of all we may 
wish or assert to the contrary, there is indub- 
itable evidence that happiness, up to date, at 
least, has a basis in physical well-being. I sup- 
pose one of the reasons why the reformers of 
the earth have not been notably delightful 
persons to live with, is because they were either 
too busy or too tired to be happy. And yeta 
happy man, and especially a happy woman, is a 
radiating focus of reform, for such a person 
possesses that gentle and diffused persuasive- 
ness which leads us into willing good endeavor, 
simply because it displays to us the good taste 
of enjoying fine behavior. 

The Standard (Baptist) 

SUPPORTING THE RELIGIOUS PAPERS.— We con- 
tinually rejoice in the wide circulation of liter- 
ature in these days, and in the comparatively 
low price at which periodicals can now be 
bought. But let us not forget that there isa 
danger here as well as a blessing. Cheapness 
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of production permits evil and useless literature 
to be sent broadcast just as easily as the good 
and the helpful. Indeed the former can usual- 
ly be produced at much less cost than the latter. 
The denominational paper, for instance, appeals 
only to members of its own denomination, and 
its circulation is circumscribed by its member- 
ship. The unreligious paper has the whole pop- 
ulation as its field. The religious paper must 
scan its columns more carefully than the secu- 
lar journal. 
Commercial Advertiser 

Free Lunch anp Danorne.—President An- 
drews’ latest is a proposition that. free lunches 
be provided to public school pupils, in order, the 
learned President explains, to make compulsory 
education more attractive. Dr. Andrews stipu- 
lates that ladies and gentlemen must be em-. 
ployed to wait on the children at the free lunch 
counter, so that they may learn table manners 
and etiquette. The scheme does not go far 
enough. A much better plan would be to add 
dancing classes to the public school curriculum. 
In the first place, the children are all reason- 
ably sure of getting something to eat at home, 
and poor children might never be able to enter 
a dancing school. Second, free dancing classes 
would do much more than free lunches to make 
the schools attractive. Third, if the boys and 
girls could learn to dancein school they would 
lose one excuse for being out late at night. Be- 
sides, the dancing school is the greatest drill in 
good manners known, much better than the ta- 
ble. We hope this amendment will be accepted. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne in The Cosmopolitan 


Missionaries IN InNDIa.—The only persons of 
white blood in India who know what is actually 
going on are the missionaries, for they go about 
quietly everywhere, see everything, and cannot 
be deceived or put off the scent by the native 
subordinates. Nor are the latter much con- 
cerned to deceive them, for they know that 
what a missionary says would not be accepted 
by the government if it contradicted the re- 
ports of its own agents. A missionary, in the 
eye of the government, is a worthy, but senti- 
mental and unpractical, personage whose sym- 
pathies are readily worked upon and who knows 
nothing of political economy. The weight at- 
taching to their assertions is, therefore, the 
government thinks, entitled to the respect 
which belongs to good intentions, but to little 
more. Now, anything further from the truth 
than is this prepossession on the part of the 
government it would be hard to conceive. It 
was my great good fortune to be thrown with 
the missionaries from the start, and I was able 
to compare their methods and knowledge with- 
those of the government people. It was asif 
you should sit with the audience in the front of 
a theatre and witness the performance from 
that point of view, and then should go behind 
the scenes and see the reality. The first is the- 
posture of the government people; the latter- 
that of the missionaries. 
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The household 


A Vision of Woe 
BY GEORGE H. MURPHY 


The little bobgoblins that live in the air 
Assembled one cold winter’s night, 

When the fine snow was falling in myriad flakes; 
And merry was each little sprite 

As he straddled a feather of downy, white snow 
With a shrill little laugh of glee-- 

And, as he rode on with the shifting wind, 
A jolly hobgoblin was he. 


With a keen little whistle upon his lips, 
And the point of a pin for a spear, 
He frollicked and frisked and he charged down the 
street 
With his brothers and sisters dear; 
He shrieked in the ear of a lady in furs, 
He kissed a rosy-cheeked maid, 
He danced and he pranced and he lit on the nose 
Of a minister solemn and staid. 


The night it was cold and the hour was late, 
But still he hurried along, % 

Till, all of a sudden, he stopped in amaze 
And hushed his rollicking song— 

For there, in the shade of a rich man’s door, 
A bit of humanity lay; 

And the little hobgoblin wept when he saw 
Nothing but human clay. 


Rags and tatters and little blue feet, 
And a thread-bare bit of a shawl, 

A pinched little face and a hollow cheek!-- 
And the little hobgoblins all 

Circled about on their chargers white, 
Their chargers of downy snow, 

Silently, tenderly covering up 
A pitiful vision of woe 


(Copyrighted.) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPWER II. 


A LESSON FROM “THY KINGDOM COME”’ 


NE bright afternoon in early spring, a 
heavy wagon was seen coming slowly up 
the one street of Schafhausen. 

It was but a short time after the installa- 
tion of the young pastor, and as he gazed 
upon it from the window of his study, the 
thought came to his mind, ‘‘Here we have 
no abiding place, but seek for one.” 

The wagon contained all the worldly pos- 
sessions of the new schoolmaster of Schaf- 
hausen, Herr Johannes Friedman. He and 
his wife Louise were married a few days be- 
fore in a neighboring village where her par- 
ents resided. 

It passed the church and the cottage occu- 
pied for so many years by Dorothy, and 
stopped at the village schoolhouse, in the 
door of which stood the young couple, and 
about it a group of children eyeing the pro- 
ceedings with interest. 

Although the building had but few rooms, 
it was also the dwelling of the schoolmaster 
of Schafhausen, the largest being used for 
the school, which left but a sitting-room and 
bedroom adjoining and a very small kitch- 
en. But the new incumbents were happy 
in each other, and in having secured the 
position, and welcomed the arrival of the 
wagon with satisfied smiles, and nods of 
content that it had arrived safely and in 
good time. 

When all the different articles which had 
been provided with loving care by the par- 
ents of Louise had been placed in their 
respective places, the schoolmaster took 
hammer in hand, and drove hooks in the 
walls of their sitting-room for their pictures, 
and when they were in position the young 
couple felt more at home. 


Louise in the meantime was preparing the 
evening meal, having an abundance of well 
cooked food provided by her mother, only 
requiring some hot coffee to make it com- 
plete, and which she had ready by the time 
Herr Friedman was relieved of his pleasant 
task of arranging the furniture of the sitting- 
room. 

When the first meal in their new home 
was enjoyed with grateful hearts, Herr 
Friedman went to the parsonage to make the 
acquaintance of the pastor, and to learn 
something of the people of Schafhausen who 
were strangers to him. 

He was warmly welcomed by the pastor 
who gave him all the information he could 
in regard to the neighborhood, in which he 
as yet was somewhat a stranger. As the 
conversation proceeded, his admiration crew 
for the courteous and intellectual young 
man, feeling that in him he had found a 
helper and friend, and the feeling was re- 
ciprocated. 

‘There is one duty,” remarked the pas- 
tor, ‘‘which appears to be incumbent upon 
the schoolmaster of Schafhausen, and that 
is to ring the church bell at six o’clock on 
Saturday evenings. You will not be troubled 
to keep the key, as Samuel, the aged father 
of the sexton, goes there each evening of that 
day to attend to the clock in the tower.”’ 

“This is Saturday and it must be nearly 
six o’clock,” said the schoolmaster, and 
bidding the pastor a friendly good-by, 
went to the church, and ascended the belfry 
steps that he might be on hand at the exact 
stroke of six. 

The duty of ringing the bell was never 
more faithfully performed, for as stroke 
after stroke fell upon the still air, workmen 
in the fields looked toward the church tower 
in surprise, and the pastor in his study con- 
gratulated himself that the ringer was one 
who did not grudge time to a public duty, 
although no compensation attended it, and 
that the blessed Sabbath had been an- 
nounced in a fitting manner. 

This duty done, Johannes Friedman took 
a survey of the country about him as seen 
from the church tower, and it pleased him 
well. Inthe distance lay the calm waters 
of the North Sea with its islands, and that 
beautifulevening the fields were green and 
moist, the air soft and balmy, the sky cloud- 
less, earth looking fresh as if newly created. 

. ‘Thy kingdom come,’’thought he, ‘‘notonly 
to my own heart but to the hearts of all Thy 
creatures.” 

In the evening the young couple sat by 
their fireside, weary with the exertions of 
the day, but happy and grateful for their 
home. 

The young husband folded «ome sheets of 
paper into a blank book, and wrote upon the 
cover, ‘‘Account book of the schoolmaster of 
Schafhausen,” and under it, ‘‘No debts.” He 
passed it with a smile into the hand of his 
wife who also smiled while signifying ac- 
quiescence. 

At the next morning’s service the pastor 
was doubly pleased with the new schoolmas- 
ter whom he found to be a cultured musi- 
cian, with a finc voice, and when he heard 
his masterly performance upon the organ 
during the absence for the day of the organ- 
ist, he rejoiced that the church, the neigh- 
borhood, and himself had found a helper in 
Johannes Friedman. 

School commenced the next morning, and 
Herr Friedman looked for the first time 
upon forty new faces, the lines of the poet 
being verified, ‘‘The moon looks on many 
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brooks, the brook sees but one moon,” for 
the children gazed long and earnestly upon 
him, as if trying to discern through the aid 
of vision what manner of man he was. 

‘Thorns and thistles you will find among 
them,” had been the pastor’s remark, when 
Herr Friedman asked in regard to them,. 
“but with God on your side you cannot fail.” 

The school was sometime in coming to 
order, and he noticed some rebellious faces 
among them, so laid his plans accordingly. 
It had always been his custom to open the 
school each morning with prayer, followed 
by a hymn; that morning he reversed it, and 
when ‘‘ How shines for us the evening stars,” 
arose in his grand voice, the children, after 
the first surprise at the innovation, joined in 
and sang to the end. 

He had won the hearts of the most pliant 
of the children by his musical ability, and 
their influence was felt by the others. Per- 
fect silence reigned during the prayer that 
followed, and the business of the day com- 
menced with a few words of religious in- 
struction. 

‘‘How many children here can tell me the: 
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second petition of the Lord’s Prayer’? he 
asked. 

There was no response; the children 
looked from him to their schoolmates. 

‘‘Gan no one tell me the second petition”? 

“Thy kingdom come”! said a piping little 
voice from a distant corner of the school- 
room—that of a small girl. 

Herr Friedman’s face brightened with 
pleasure. and he was encouraged to ask an- 
other. 

‘““‘Who can tell me what that sentence 
me yns’’? 

This time it was a poorly dressed boy that 
answered: ‘‘God’s kingdom could come 
upon earth without our prayers, but we pray 
in this petition that it may come to us indi- 
vidually.”’ 

Herr Friedman knew by that ansWer that 
the boy had been under the instruction of 
some cultivated, spiritual-minded teacher, 
and he was right; both children had been 
helpers of Dorothy Burmeister, and the 
faithful care she had given them was bear- 
ing fruit. 

“J would like the names of the good and 
brave children who answered these ques- 
tions so well,” he said. 

“Goat Gretchen! Goat Gretchen! etsch, 
etsch, etsch! Sack Fritz! Sack Fritz! bah, 
bah, bah’’! cried a chorus of voices in every 
tone of mockery and derision. 

The two children thus designated bore 
this explanation with stoicism—they ap- 
pared to be accustomed to it—and looked at 
the teacher asif saying, ‘‘you know now who 
we are, so there is no need of questioning 
further”; while he returning their glances, 
saw that both had flaxen hair, blue eyes, pug 
noses, faces as round as globes, and innocent 
countenances. 

The boy’s homespun linen trousers were 
held by one suspender, and be was without 
a jacket, stockings, or shoes; the girl was 
clothed quite as sparsely, but both were 
cheery and contented. 

When noon came, Herr Friedman asked 
them to remain that he might have some 
conversation with them, and noticing that 
each had but a crust of brown bread for 
their lunch, he invited them to come into 
the dwelling part of the house and take din- 
ner with him and his Louise. The eyes of 
the children beamed with delight, and they 
accepted without delay. 

“ere are our first cuests,” said he, as he 
ushered them into the sitting-room. 

Frau Friedman looked with some anxiety 
upon the table, upon which she had placed 
food but fer two. : 

“Tt will be enough,” smiled her husband, 
reading her thoughts, ‘‘we shall all eat and 
be satisfied”; and both felt that they had 
done a kindness when they saw with what 
keen enjoyment the children shared the 
viands. : 

‘‘Now tell me, Gretchen, why the children 
call you ‘Goat Gretchen’”’? asked the school- 
master. 

‘‘Because my father has the care of all the 
goats about Schafhaiusen, and I watch them 
in autumn when they go out to pasture on 
the hills.” 

“How did you get the name of ‘Sack 
Fritz’” ? he asked of the boy. 

“Because the farmers allow me to glean 
grain and vegetables, and I take a sack to 
carry the things home. And once when I 
was far from home and night came on, I 
crept with my sack into an oven where fruit 
had been dried, and it was so good and warm 
in there, that I slept until morning, and the 
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farmer’s family give ‘me the name of ‘Sack 


The heart of Herr Friedman went out in 
loving sympathy to these poor children, and 
the words of the Saviour, ‘‘Who receiveth 


through his mind. He resolved that the 
good seed sown in their hearts by the aged 


through his neglect. 

As it was yet half an hour before school 
for the afternoon session would be called, he 
sat down to read and allowed the children to 
go into the yard where the cow was kept. 


band to come to the window. Flat on his 
back under the cow was Fritz, milking the 
rich fluid so accurately in his mouth that Apply to 
not a drop was lost. 

With hasty steps Herr Friedman left the 
room, and grasping the boy by the arm 
dragged him forth, Gretchen looking on in 
dismay. 

He was angry, and disappointed in his 
new pupils. ‘‘Do you know,” said he sternly, 
“that the name of that offense is stealing, 
and that doing it secretly added to the 
meanness of it’? 

Neither Fritz or Gretchen replied, but 
stared up at him with wide open eyes. 
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“Promise me that you will never act that | not gone to bed. 


way again, or I cannot invite you here.”’ 

‘‘No,” said Fritz, slowly, ‘‘you were so 
good to us, that I did not know that you 
would care.” 

The schoolmaster glanced at his wife in 
amusement, and she returned his smile with 
interest, while Fritz and Gretchen looked at 
each other and him in profound dejection. 


(Lo be continued.) 


The Care of the Aged 


HEN aman or woman passes seventy 

years of age, great care should be 
given to the conditions for the prolonging 
of life. The vital forces are greatly enfee- 
bled at that period of life, and the powers of 
resistance are the weakest. A man of three- 
score years and ten, and over, is like an old 
muchine that by proper care given to its 
conditions has been kept running many 
years, and is still able to do work, but its 
wheels and axles and pinions are much worn 
and are rickety. and if it should be pushed, 
even to a small extent, in excess of its di- 
minished powers, it breaks down and cannot 
be repaired, for every part of it is shattered. 
But if worked carefully and intelligently by 
a person who understands its conditions and 
knows its capabilities, it can be kept in action 
a much longer time than would be possible 
if a careless engineer controlled it. In these 
fast times, however, it is generally not 
profitable to husband the resources of an old 
machine. But this is not true as regards 
our old men and women. It is desirable to 
hold on to them as long as possible, and if 
we can succeed in prolonging their lives 
five or ten years, or more, it will greatly 
enhance our happiness.— Medical Review. 


Bishop Atwill’s Experience 


HILE in Kansas City I heard, from some 

of the Brotherhood men,of anexperience 
which befell Bishop Atwill. Although West 
Missouri is a diocese, it is to all intents and 
purposes a missionary jurisdiction. There 
are numbers of counties and scores of towns 
in which the service of our Church has never 
been read. A couple of years ago the Bish- 
op received from some Church people an in- 
vitation to visit them in their isolated coun- 
try district in the southwestern part of the 
State, and hold a service for them. He was 
met at the train by several men whom he 
noticed closed about him carefully and.es- 
corted him to the wagon which was to carry 
them several miles into the country. He 
noticed too that they seemed to be driving 
by a decidedly roundabout way, but, as a 
stranger in the neighborhood, made no com- 
ment upon their action. During the service 
in the school house he saw that his friends 
seemed to keep pretty close watch of the 
door and of the congregation. After the 
service was over and the Bishop had been 
escorted back to the house where he wasa 
guest, he was rarther surprised to find that 
the men who had returned with him re- 
mained talking with the family and gave no 
sign of going to their homes. Finally the 
Bishop excused himself and retired. Occas- 
ionally during the night he heard sounds 
which indicated that his friends below had 


A Couey SuouLtp Not Be N&GLECTED. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches”’ are a simple remedy and give 
immediate relief. Avoid imitations. 


In the morning he was 
hurried off early in company with several 
men, Later it came out that the cause of 
all the rather peculiar actions he had no- 
ticed was simply the necessity which his 
friends felt to take every precaution to guard 
him from bodily injury. After inviting the 
Bishop it had come to their knowledge that 
certain persons in the community had vowed 
that no ‘‘Episcopal”’ should come down there 
to hold service, and if he insisted on coming 
they were prepared to make him pay the 
penalty. His friends had meet him armed, 
had driven him to their home by roundabout 
and little used roads, had guarded him dur- 
ing the service, and had remained up all 

tnight tosee that no attack was made. It 
speaks well for Missouri justice and the law- 
abiding sentiment of the people that the 
men who threatened to do the Bishop bodily 
harm were afterwards indicted, tried, con- 
viected and sent to prison. The incident 
simply sbows that the difficulties with which 
St. Paul had to contend on his missionary 
journeys have not been entirely removed, 
after eighteen hundred years and in a coun- 
try which is presumably Christian.—S/f. An- 
drew's Oross. 


HE conscientious woman who has burnt 

the midniglt oil making Christmas pres- 
ents may be interested to know that she has 
royalty for company. The German Em- 
press has just completed a beautiful altar 
cloth for the castle chapel at Ploen, the 
town where her sons are being educated. 
So anxious was the industrious Augusta to 
finish her task that she sat up working un- 
til 3 o’clock in the morning. The cloth is 
of pale blue satin embroidered with white 
lilies and intricate white-and-silver scroll- 
work. It is to be used on special occasions 
only. It made its first appearance upon 
the altar on Christmas Day, and a few 
weeks later on the Confirmation of the Crown 
Prince Wilbelm. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour 


( Copyrighted.) 
Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER II. 

ST. FAITH’S HOME 


fe aoe RT,” called his mother, ‘‘you 
have dropped your orange-peel on 
the sidewalk, toss it into the street, for you 
might slip on it.” 

‘Yes, in a minute,” answered the boy 
who was playing with a little Japanese 
spaniel in front of the house. One minute 
after another passed, and then there came 
around the corner a thin, poorly clad 
woman, carrying a basket of neatly laun- 
dered clothes, followed by a pale,pretty little 
girl, pushing a dilapidated baby carriage. 
The child who was too small to be wheeling 
it, for she had to reach up her short arms 
to grasp the handle, stepped on the peel, 
slipped and fell, striking her back on the 
curb stone. A sharp cry of pain made the 
woman look around, and setting her basket 
down, she stooped to pick up the white, un- 
conscious child. 

*“‘Hilsie,” she said, not unkindly, ‘tbe you 
hurt”? No answer came from the little 
lips. 

The front door adjoining the handsome 
house where Herbert lived, was opened and 
a sweet-faced young woman stepped out. 

“Ts the little girl hurt”? she asked. 

“T am afraid, marm, that she is dead,” 
said the laundress 

Mrs. Marston who was the married sister 
of Periwinkle, called one of her maids, and 
they hastened to the prostrate form of Elsie 
who lay where she had fallen. By this 
time a policeman had arrived and a crowd 
was gathering. 


“Bring her right into my house,” said 
Mrs. Marston; ‘‘this is someone who does 


laundry work for me,” she added, turning to 
the policeman. The stalwart man carried 
in the little girl, and laid heron a sofa, 
while one of the servants took the basket of 
clothes, and the poor woman wheeled her 
baby who was fortunately asleep, into the 
area door. 

Mrs. Marston sent for her physician, 
he shook his head over the sad case. 
‘The child will need every care 

slowly. 

‘She isn’t my child,” said the laundress, 
whose life was too hard a one for her to feel 
overcome at the sight of the stricken form. 

‘‘Are her parents living’? he asked. 

“No, her mother was a widow in our tene- 
ment two years ago. We took her ’cause I 
thought she might be some help when she 
got big, and I hadn’t no young one then. 
Her mother was real neat and nice like, 
not what we be like at number twenty-five, 
and she didn’t want to die and leave Elsie.” 
Then she added, ‘‘I ain’t got money to care 
for her, if she is to be sick; not but what I 
be real sorry.” 

“She will probably be a cripple if she 
lives,” said the doctor, ‘‘for her spine is in- 


and 


* he said 


jured.” 
“T think that I can get herintoSt. Faith’s 


Home for Crippled Children. I will go and 
see at once,” said Mrs. Marston. 

The doctor and servants lid all that was 
possible to make the little one comfortable, 
while Mrs. Marston hastened to St. Faith’s 
Home, and laid the case before Sister Con- 
stance who was in charge. 

“Of course we will receive her,” said the 
Sister, ‘‘and as there is only one vacancy, 
let her come as soon as she can be moved, 
for there will be so many applications.”’ 

That afternoon Mrs. Marston and the doc- 
tor went in her carriage with Elsie to the 
house where many a suffering little one 
had found a happy home and loving care. 

For many days Elsie hovered between life 
and death; then at last there seemed a 
chance of recovery, but it was doubtful if 
the little five-year-old would ever put her 
foot to the floor again. An iron rod was 
fastened to her back, and a plaster jacket 
held it firmly in place, while straps went 
around her forehead and under her chin, 
being securely fastened to the iron rod. 

Little ElJsie suffered, of course, great pain, 
but to lie in a clean, white bed, to be fed at 
regular intervals, not even knowing what it 
was to feel very hungry, to be waited on by 
a neat trained nurse, to have the kind 
Sister Constance often by her bedside, why 
this was luxury compared to which her for- 
mer life, even with a straight little spine, 
was real hardship. 

Then Mrs. Marston often came to the 
ward, and sang sweet hymns, and told 
bright stories if the children were well 
enough to hear them, and one day when 
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ILLINOIS 
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Elsie began to take notice of things, she 
brought her a beautiful flaxen-haired doll 
for her very own. Suffering often makes 
children forgetful, and soon the remem- 
brance of her other home, and the hunger 
and want which she had known, had faded 
from her mind. 

For a moment Herbert was sorry that his 
forgetfulness had caused so much trouble, 
but the Japanese pup was more to him than 
any number of what he called ‘‘poor chil- 
dren,’’ and he soon forgot all about the 
suffering he had brought to one of God’s lit- 
tle ones. He and his sister Mildred were 
the petted and indulged children of Mrs. 
Nickerson, the next door neighbor of Mrs. 
Marston, but she was a fashionable, worldly 
woman who cared but little, and taught her 
children to care less, for the sufferings of 
the poor, upon whose labors for us we are so 
dependent. Though on friendly, social 
terms with her neighbor, yet Mrs. Marston 
had but little sympathy with her mode of 
life, and felt that she would not, care to have 
Periwinkle very intimate with little Her- 
bert or his sister Mildred, especially the 
latter, who attended the school where Peri- 
winkle was to go. 

The day after the accident, something 
brought it to Herbert’s mind, as he was 
playing on the sidewalk, and Mrs. Marston 
overheard him telling his sister of the trou- 
ble which his orange-peel had caused. 

“Heigho”! began Herbert. “I am the 
badest boy in the city, and yesterday is the 
badest day that ever I was.” 

‘‘What is it now’’? said Mildred sharply. 

So he told her the story; I think maybe I 
killed her,” he added, as he rolled a ball for 
his puppy to run after. 

“You are a dreadful careless boy any- 
how,” said Mildred. 

‘TJ don’t care if Iam,” he retorted, ‘‘you 
are always forgetting everything, too.” 

“Well,” said his sister, ‘‘why didn’t 
she look where she was walking, and what 
were such people doing in our neighbor- 


hood’’? 
“She had a basket,’ answered Herbert, 


‘‘and was going to Mrs. Marston’s.” 

“Oh! they must have been beggars,” com- 
mented Mildred scornfully, ‘‘and now it is 
my turn to play with Gyp, and you shan’t 
have him out here any longer.’ So saying 
she snatched up the petted dog and carried 
him into the house. 

Gyp was truly a wonderful little creature. 
He had been born in Japan, and was scarce- 
ly larger than a kitten. His coat of long 
seal-brown hair was silky and glossy, and in 
the centre of his forehead was a perfectly 
shaped heart of white; his tail and paws 
were also white. His dainty little bassinet, 
where he slept, had a canopy, with muslin 
curtains tied back with rose-colored ribbons, 
inside was a soft silken cushion for him to lie 
on, and everything arranged for his comfort. 
He was so little and delicate that every pre- 
caution was taken to make him live. 

Months passed away, and neither Mildred 
nor Herbert ever remembered the little suf- 
ferer at St. Faith’s Home, who owing to the 
carelessness of the latter might never be 


able to walk again. 
(To be Continued.) 


ERE is a simple problem in mental 


arithmetic that has puzzled some peo- 
ple who thought they were “‘pretty smart” 
in that line. It should be given out rapidly 
and without pause: If ten hen-pens cost 
ten ten-pence, and ten hens and one hen- 
pen cost ten-pence, what will ten hens with- 
out any hen-pens cost ? 


Speak Truly 
(CT 'LLA, I heard you tell Jessie you did 
not care if you never saw her again.” 

**O, well, mamma, I did not mean exactly 
that. I just said it.” 

‘Just said it? But why did you say it, 
unless you meant it? What is it to say one 
thing and mean another? And a little 
while ago I heard you tell Roy you thought 
him the meanest boy on earth. Do you 
really think you have such a boy for a 
brother ?” 

“Why, no, mamma, now I come to think 
of it, [ did not mean exactly.” 

‘*You must think first before saying such 
things, Ella. Yesterday you said you were 
tired of pudding for dinner, and never 
wanted any more as long as you lived. You 
know that you did not say what you meant, 
nor meant what you said. This morning 
you told Maggie that you were not going to 
practice any more to-day, yet you know 
that I told you that you must certainly do it 
another half-hour before tea; and you know 
I meant what I said. I have heard you 
lately declare positively that you would not 
do certain things when you knew. if you 
stopped to think, that you were not speak- 
ing the truth. Iam distressed.”’ 

“T only just said the things, mamma. I[ 
did not mean them, though.” 

“Do not say again, ‘I just said them,’ 
daughter. Stop saying what you do not 
mean, and speak truly. The law of truth 
must be in your mouth, as well asin your 
heart. Unless you speak truly, you are not 
true all through.” Happy Hows. 


From Vircinia.—'‘Your paper is a sourceof 
continual pleasure and instruction. Its editori- 
als, to say nothing of its other matters of in- 
terest, are so simple, so clear, and yet so truly 
Catholic in their teaching, that I long to know 
that Tur Livine Cuurcn visits weekly every 
household in this land. Icould not do without 
it.” 


COFFEE AND MINISTERS 


Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. It found 
its way into Arabia in the Sixth century, 
and probably as a substitute for wine when 
that drink was prohibited by the Koran. 
By the Sixteenth century it had reached 
Cairo in Egypt; but here the great men 
rose up against it and declared it contrary 
to the law of their prophet and injurious to 
both soul and body. Ministers preached 
against it, and doubtless it would have been 
abandoned had not the Sultan come to its 
aid and deciared it to be unobjectionable. 
In Constantinople, and also in Italy, it met 
with opposition both from the clergymen and 
from the physicians. Medical science to- 
day calls coffee a diffusible stimulant, and 
the testimony of the physicians would cer- 
tainly induce us to be wary of making a 
friend of it. 

Doctors, ministers, lawyers, editors, and 
brain-workers in general indorse Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, the new table beverage. 
It is made entirely of nature’s grains, and 
can be digested hy the weakest stomach 
and rebuilds the gray matter in the nerve 
centres. : 

Boil Postum full 15 minutes, and make it 
black and rich as Mocha, then add pure 
cream, and you have a magnificent drink. 


Substitutors drug their concoctions to 
give them a coffee flavor. Genuine pack- 
ages of Postum have red seals and the 
words, ‘‘It makes red blood,” thereon. 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH 
A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual, 
Cure for it 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. 

The usual symptoms are a full or bloating 
sensation after eating, accompanied some- 
times with sour or watery risings, a forma- 
tion of gases, causing pressure on the heart 
and lunes and difficult breathing; headache, - 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate 
the delicate mucous surtaces of the stomach. 

To secure a prompt and healthy digestion 
is the one necesary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic 
Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. 

These tablets can now be found at all drug 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, and, not being a patent medicine, 
can be used with perfect safety and as- 
surance that healthy appetite and thorough 
digestion will follow their regular use after 
meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition resulting froma neglected cold in 
the head, whereby the lining membrane of 
the nose becomes inflamed and the poison- 
ous discharge therefrom, passing backward 
into the throat, reaches the stomach, thus 
producing catarrh of the stomach. Medi- 
cal authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without cure, 
but to-day Iam the happiest of men, after 
using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I cannot find appropriate words 
to express my good feeling. 

“T have found flesh, appetite, and sound 
rest from their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals. 

Send for little book, mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be found 
at all drug stores. 


IN GOING TO ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


The wise traveler selects the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 

Why ? 

It is the best road between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 

It has the most perfect track. 

Its equipment is the finest. 

Its sleeping cars are palaces. 

Its dining car service is equal to the best 
hotels. 

Its electric-lighted trains are steam-heated. 

Its general exeellence has no equal. 

It is patronized by the best people. 

It is the favorite route for ladies and children 
as well as for men. 

It is the most popular road west of Chicago. 

It gives the choice of seven trains daily. 

City ticket office, 95 Adams st., Chicago. 

pens for uniformity, dura- 


SPENGERIAN ‘ris fens 


Sold by stationers everywhere, 


PEN is the 


American brand of steel 


standard 


ity of metal. 
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Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation, 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


aye 
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MULTIFLORA Ast Maca 
SEEDLINGROSE poor ; 


NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and insuch quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt., 3 pkts 
for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 

1 pkt. New Multifilora Roses. All colors. 

“Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sw eet Pea. Areal gem. 
Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 

“Fancy Gloxinia. Ixtra fine. 

Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 

> “* Kancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxatis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


- All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusely 
illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 
160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send_us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharrstic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Adress, THE REy. Wo. B. HAMILTON, Rector, 

938 Park ave., Chicago. 


\NDERDONK.| 


~Grurcn Furnisnines.: ; 
Ne loé-log EAST 23° st. Newyork. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


PHENIX M’F’G CO. -:- Eau Claire, Wis. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


{ °s OSWEGO 
MINE slOr d's OSTARCH 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c, and $1. 


SU WhGES. 


“ 


Fendt el 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tenn Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. Itwillin 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention ‘Living Church.” 


Hints to Housekeepers 

A FrRencu cook gives the following valuable 
hints to the amateur pastry cook: “In this 
special branch of cookery, details, not of ingre- 
dients, but of outward circumstances, are of the 
greatest importance in helping to bring about a 
good result. First, pastry should be prepared 
ina cool place; when the temperature is low, 
care isnot so imperative, but in summer, in nine 
cases out of ten, failure is due to great heat. 
Then the flour should always be dried and 
sifted, and the butter well pressed, to free it 
from all surplus moisture; to this end, it is ad- 
visable in hot weather to wash the butter in 
fresh water over night, roll it tightly in a clean 
dry muslin, beat it gently with a wooden roller, 
and place it on a marble slab till wanted. When 
lard is used it must be absolutely fresh, and 
worked ina cool room. Further, the knife or 
cutter must be sharp, and when the pastry is 
brushed over with ege or water, as the case may 
be, this should not be dropped on any other part 
except on that on which it is required, for such 
a proceeding would prove detrimental to the re- 
sult. Lastly, the oven should be kept well 
closed to ensure a perfectly even heat, other- 
wise the pastry will fall in on the side where 
the heat is not so great, and it is not until the 
pastry has risen that a sheet of paper should be 
spread over the top; then the ventilator may be 
opened to let out the moisture and to completely 
dry the contents. A good way of proving the 
oven is this: Lay a sheet of paper inside; if it 
turns yellow quickly, the degree is attained for 
puff pastry, and that which is made with butter 
and with yeast. Other kinds of dough, etc., 
succeed better when the heat of the oven colors 
the paper more slowly.”’ 


To ascertain the freshness of an egg, without 
breaking, hold it before a strong light and look 
directly through the shell. If the yolk appears 
round and the white surrounding it clear, the 
chances are that the egg is fresh. Or you may 
drop it into water; if the egg sinks quickly and 
remains at the bottom it is in all probability 
fresh, but if it stands on end it is doubtful, and 
quite bad if it floats. The shell of a fresh egg 
looks dull, while that of a stale one is glossy. 

HOovusEKEEPERS who rejoice in smooth, hard 
floors often find the slipping of the rugs 
stretched upon them a serious annoyance, if not 
a positive danger, as falls may easily ensue from 
it. A rug salesman contributed the other day 
this suggestion as a remedy: ‘‘Wet the rugs 
thoroughly,” he said, ‘and turn them right side 
downward untildry. It will not hurt them and 
will relieve this tendency to slip.’”? The expla- 
nation is that the wetting dissolves some slight- 
ly gummy substance used in their treatment, 
whose drying makes them slippery. 


From New York Crry:—‘tHow you manage to 
produce such a paper for so small a subscription 
is more than I can understand.” 


Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescoifa,Co, New York 


OR B 
STUDY 'R? eus'ness 
keeping, Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Cum’] Law, Letter 
Writing, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, ete. thoroughly by MAIL at 
your own HOME, Success guar- 4 
anteed every earnest student. 
Wegivea useful,MoneyMaking 
j| Education which leads to a 


TRATTON, 
Colleze Bld=., Buffalo.N.Y 


An Ideal Inn 
for the sick or well. 


Pure air, 
Pure water, 
Rural surroundings, 


For illustrated book, address 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mer. 
Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


“The Alma, ’’ Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other remes 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving come 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely ase. 


H | RE Rootbeer 


is sold everywhere. Pack- 

age makes 5 gallons 
Make some to-day 

For Choicest New Flowers, 

Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ani 

Trees). apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 

CHILDS, Floral Park. New York. 


|PENNOYER! 


SANITARIUM 


KENOSHA, 
WIS. 


so quickly. 


send 
it Back 


be honest—send z¢ back, 


Old age 


comes early to the clothes that are dragged up 
and down over the wash-board. 
Nothing else uses them up so thoroughly and 


It’s ruinous. 


This wear and tear, that tells so on your 
pocket, ought to be stopped. Get some Pearl- 
ine—use it just as directed—no soap with it— 
and see how much longer the clothes last, and 
how much easier and quicker the work is. 
Pearline saves the rubbing. , 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you- 
“*this is aS good as” or 


FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your 
grocer sends vou something in place of Pearline, 


‘*the same as Pearline.” IT’S 


518 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


"A BRIGHT HOME MAKES 
A MERRY HEART." 


Joy Travels Along With 
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C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Oftice, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


#2.00 a Year,if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Enteredin the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
marl matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
in Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F' st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency 1s sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if desired, 
tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 


The Biving Church 


CARMINE-ST.. 


TABLETS «« 
Monuments 


Hand-Book by Mail Free, 


New. YorRK. 


Handy Size ! 
Low Cost !! 


Hymnal 
of the 


Church 
with 
Music 


Edited by 
Rev. Dr. 


| DARLINGTON. 


13 cents, 


The Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania says: 


“TJ think you have rendered a 
great service to the Church in pro- 
ducing a hymnal which, at mode- 
rate cost, is admirably adapted for 
congregational use. The use of the 
old and familiar tunes to which 
you have set so many of the hymns 
will do much to make the singing a 
part of worship, instead of being 
as it sometimes is, a performance 
to which the congregation listens: 
and in this way I trust your labor 
will be abundantly rewarded.” 


Price, 75 Cents. 


All who are interested in 
Church Music should not fail to 
see this new musical edition of 
the Revised Hymnal, For cir 
cular and terms, write to the 
publisher, 


continue the paper, must remit the amount due for | TH O M AS WHIT TAK E R, 


the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATHS.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


PUBLISHER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


THivERSIDY ue 


NEWYORK. | 


Metal Work of Every Description 


tor 


Churches, 
Chapels 


and Mausolcums 


Church Fittings, 
= ets PURSE 
ommunion plate, 
Crosses 


Chicage 


Photographs, Spectal. Designs and Estimates on 
Receipt of Particulars. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Kuchartstic 


*| Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 


Linens. Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 
Adress, THE REy. Wo. B. HAMILTON. Rector, 
938 Park ave., Chicago. 
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A Pleasing Gift that Gives Pleasure the Year Round. 


highest grade Achromatic Lens. 
three double Plate Holders. 


eous, Time or Flash Light W ork. 


which costs at retail $3,50, 


and 35 cents additional, 
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THE PEEK-A-BOO. Fitted with the 
Holds 
Makes 
pictures 3tx44. Adapted to Instantan- 


ot 


You Get 
a High-Grade 
Camera 
for a 


Little 


Find among your acquaintances two who will 
subscribe for Che Living Church 
Send us the two yearly subscriptions at $2,00 each 
and we will send you a PEEK-A-BOO CAMERA 


A CRESCENT CAMERA for One New Subscriber 
Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, The Living Church, 65 Dearborn St. 
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The Diving Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


TRews and WRotes 


HE following important declaration has 

been issued by the Bishops of the Scot- 
tish Church in view of some recent agitation 
regarding that grand statement of the 
Christian Faith, known as the Athanasian 
Creed: 


For the removal of doubts, and to prevent 
disquietude in the use of the Creed commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius, we, the 
Bishops of the Scottish Church, in Synod assem- 
bled, do hereby solemnly declare: 

1. That the confession of our Christian 
Faith, commonly called the Creed of St. Athan- 
asius, doth not make any addition to the Faith 
as contained in Holy Scripture, but warneth 
against errors which from time to time have 
arisen in the Church of Christ. 

2. That as Holy Scripture in divers places 
doth promise life to them that believe, and de- 
clare the condemnation of them that believe 
not, so doth the Church in this confession de- 
clare the necessity for all who would be ina 
state of salvation of holding fast the Catholic 
Faith, and the great peril of rejecting the same. 
Wherefore the warnings and condemnations in 
this confession of Faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the like warnings and condem- 
nations of Holy Scripture; for we must receive 
God’s threatenings, even as His promises, in 
such wise as they are generally set forth in Holy 
Writ. Moreover, the Church doth not herein 
pronounce judgment onany particular person or 
persons—God alone being the judge of all—but 
witnesseth that His condemnation hath been 
pronounced not only on wilful disobedience, but 
on wilful surrender of the Faith. 

Hueu W. JERMYN, D.D., 
Bishop of Brechin, Primus: 
JAMES B. Keuy, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness. 
A. G. Dovueuas, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney. 
J. R. ALEX. CHINNERY-HaLpange, D.D., 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
JoHN DowbeEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Wo. T. Harrison, D.D., 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway 
GeorGE H. Witkinson, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane. 
SS ees 
MID the recent critical movements in 
China, Korea again looms up as an im- 
portant element in the ‘‘Far-Eastern”’ ques- 
tion. It is well to recall the fact that for 
some years an Anglican mission has been at 
work there under Bishop Corfe, with a staff 
composed both of English and American 
helpers. It has been a work of extreme 
self-denial. Bishop Corfe himself resigned 
a much more lucrative post, as naval chap- 
lain, to undertake this mission. The amount 
appropriated to its maintenance was less 
than the salary of many a bishop or popular 
rector, yet with this he has succeeded in 
supporting a company of workers, and in 
spite of the obstacles presented by the lan- 
guage and the strange customs and preju- 
dices of the people, much good has already 
been accomplished. The medical branch of 
the mission has been particularly effective 
in breaking the ice. Mrs. Bishop (formerly 
Miss Bird), the well-known traveller, was 
so impressed by what she saw that she 
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added a wing to the hospital at her own ex- 
pense. Ata recent meeting in Plymouth, 
Admiral Freemantle told those present how 
much the navy missed Bishop Corfe, who 
for years was one of the chaplains, and how 
well he was upholding the honor of his 
country and Church in Korea. The ad- 
miral gave testimony to the value of mis- 
sions in general. ‘‘I feel,’ he said, ‘‘that 
occasionally an outsider who has aad oppor- 
tunities, as many naval people have, of see- 
ing misssonary work all over the world, 
should bear witness to the work he has seen 
and the effect it is producing on heathen 
natives.” 
— Ke -— 


E have heard of railroads in the Holy 
Land and a modern station at Jerusa- 
lem, and the march of modern improve- 
ment, it is said, is even invading the soli- 
tudes of Sinai. Now it is announced that 
the Roman Catacombs are to be illuminated 
by nineteenth century incandescent electric 
lights. The Westinghouse Company, of 
Pittsburgh, has, it is reported, obtained the 
contract for lighting the Catacombs of St. 
Agnes, St. Domitilla, St. Cyriaca, St. Pris- 
cilla, St. Bentianus, and St. Callistus. The 
last named will also have an electric eleva- 
tor at the entrance. Drop lights will be 
placed in front of every row of tombs. All 
the work, it is announced with satisfaction, 
willbe American. Here is food for thought. 
But the utility of these arrangements is un- 
deniable. 
os eS 
DVICES recently from Persia show that 
the Assyrian Christians, among whom 
the Archbishop’s mission has been for some 
years working, still continue to suffer from 
local outbreaks. These outbreaks are caus- 
ing great loss of property to these poor peo- 
ple, and some have yielded up their lives 
for the Faith. Through the strenuous ex- 
ertions of the English, French, and Ameri- 
can missions, the last outbreak, which 
threatened to become extremely serious, 
has been, for the time, stopped by orders 
from the central governments; but not be- 
fore great loss and suffering had been 
caused. Recent events in the Kast and the 
apathy of the Christian Powers have ex- 
cited the Mussulman population, and placed 
the lives of Christians generally in great 
jeopardy. The daily peril of these people 
calls for the sympathy and earnest prayers 
of devout members of the Church. Since 
the outbreak the Russian mission, from 
which much had been hoped, has been with- 
drawn. It seems uncertain whether or not 
it will return. The care of these Assyrian 
Christians will, therefore, still largely rest 
with the Archbishop’s mission as heretofore. 
py FES 
REMARKABLE record is that of Dr. 
William Henry Longhurst, organist of 
Canterbury cathedral. Dr. Longhurst has 
served the cathedral for an uninterrupted 
period of seventy years, having become a 
chorister at the age of nine. Subsequently 
he was appointed a lay clerk, and on the 
qeath of Mr. G. Jones he succeeded to the 


post of organist. He has now been retired 
in his eightieth year on fullsalary, and with 
continued use of the residence he has so long 
occupied in the precincts. Such a record is 
honorable alike to the manand to the cathe- 
dral authorities. It appears that corpora- 
tions sometimes have souls. Certainly this 
ought to be true of Church bodies, at least. 


sb ie i Le 


ENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, formerly 
Dean of Christ church, Oxford, is dead. 
He was one of the elder generation of Ox- 
fordmen. Born in 1812, he was educated at 
the Charterhouse school, London, and at 
Christ church, Oxford, where he took a 
‘“‘double-first” in 1833, the very year in which 
the Tractarian movement began with the 
preaching of Keble’s celebrated assize ser- 
mon. Soon acquiring a high reputation for 
scholarship, especially in the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, he was appointed in 
succession to several positions of responsi- 
vility in the university, and ultimately be- 
came head master of Westminster school. 
In 1843 in comjunction with Mr. Scott, he 
published the first edition of the Greek dic- 
tionary which under the title of '‘Liddell 
and Scott’s’’ has been in its successive edi- 
tions during the last half century, the famil- 
iar companion, if not the friend, of every 
classical school-boy and college student 
among English-speaking people throughout 
the world. In 1855 he published a history 
of Rome, which soon became a text book in 
many schools. He succeeded Dr. Gaisford 
as Dean of Christ church the same year, 
1855, and was made vice-chancellor of the 
University in 1870. He was, as may be 
supposed, a man of high repute and wide 
influence, and had been intimately connected 
with the great changes which have revolu- 
tionized Oxford, though by no means, in all 
cases approving them. 
iS as 
MEMORIAL tablet has* been erected 
by Connecticut Churchmen upon the 
wall of Marischal College, Aberdeen, facing 
the place where Bishop John Skinner’s old 
house stood, in which Bishop Seabury was 
consecrated, Nov. 14, 1784. It is made of 
erey Aberdeen granite. The inscription 
reads as follows: 

This tablet is by permission of the authorities of 
this university erected by Churchmen of Connecticut 
to preserve the memory of the place in Long Acre, 
very near the spot, where, on the l4th of November, 
1784, Samuel Seabury, D.D., was consecrated the first 
Bishop of the Church in America. 

Above the inscription is a mitre and rib- 
bon in bronze, an exact copy of the mitre 
worn by Bishop Seabury, which is still pre 
served in the archives of the diocese. Be- 
neath is another bronze representing in fine 
detail the arms of the State of Connecticut. 

—wt — 
MONG the invited preachers at Sage 
chapel, Cornell University, announced 
by President Schurman for the winter term, 
are the Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, president 
of Hobart College, and the Rt. Rev. G. Mott 
Williams, of Marquette, Mich.—— We un- 
derstand that lather Dolling after giving a 
Mission in Boston in I'ebruary, will turn his 
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face westward. He is reported to be an in- 
tensely interesting and remarkably impres- 
sive preacher.——We are informed that 
‘Lewis Carroll,” author of ‘‘Alice in Won- 
derland,’’ whose decease was mentioned in 
our last issue, was a student of Christ 
church, Oxford, and mathematical tutor 
there, and not a Cambridge manas we stated. 


ee 
Conference of Church Clubs 


The 6th national conference of Church Clubs 
began at St. Paul's church, Cincinnati, on 
Thursday, Jan. 20th, with a celebration of the 
Kucharist at 9 a. x., conducted by the Rev. 
Frank Woods Baker. 

After the service, Mr. Baker, extending a 
welcome to the delegates, said “that bodies of 
men like St. Andrew’s Brotherhood and the 
Church Clubs had great opportunities before 
them: (1) To help destroy the power of Satan; 
(2) to build up Christian character.’ He 
showed what was being done by consecrated 
laymen in the different Christian bodies, and 
stated very forcibly that if the Church was to 
prevail against the powers of sin and Satan, 
the clergy must have the help and assistance of 
consecrated laymen. 

President Ingham followed, congratulating 
the conference on the large number of dele- 
gates present, and the wide extent of territory 
represented. 

George K. Bartholomew, of Cincinnati, read 
a paper on the subject of “‘Christian fellowship 
in aggressive work.” He said the :organic 
Church in our larger cities is confronted with 
conditions that should arouse and call forth her 
full strength in active service, and the spirit 
and efficiency of this service are to be found in 
the fellowship of all her members, both the lai- 
ty and the clergy. Fellowship denotes a shar- 
ing, and is more than a bond of social union. 
Christian fellowship is the union of those who 
have entered into the spirit, the teaching, and 
the service of the Lord and Master, Jesus the 
Christ. He told His disciples on many occasions 
to follow Him, and as they followed Him, they 
witnessed His divine power over the hearts 
and willsof men. It was in the Holy Commun- 
ion of the last Passover Supper that their fel- 
lowship with Christ reached its consummation. 
In this same unity and fellowship must the 
men and women of the Church to-day join 
heartily with the clergy in the work that con- 
fronts us. The women have always been active, 
but there are many kinds of service that need 
the co-operation of both men and women. And 
now the laymen are aroused as perhaps never 
before to understand and feel their personal ob- 
ligations to do their part, and are seeking by a 
larger knowledge anda deeper consecration to 
offer their means, their time, and their personal 
service for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
among their fellowmen. Now, what is the ag- 
gressive work to b2 undertaken? Let commit- 
tees be appointed in our older down-town city 
parishes to look into the records of the parish 
to ascertain the location, the residence, and the 
present spiritual condition of every family on 
the roll of communicants. Through personal 
visitation and persuasion many might be led 
back into the fold. By aggressive work is 
meant that the chief work to be accomplished 
is outside the walls of the sanctuary, among 
not only the poor, but among the well-to-do but 
non-church-going people. There are three 
methods of doing this work, which are no longer 
experimental: The parish house, the mission 
chapel, and the Church: house or the settlement. 
In all of these ways of practical work, the fel- 
lowship of sincere and earnest Christian men is 
an essential force; a fellowship that never al- 
lows one to shift his personal responsibility 
upon another, but intensifies the obligation and 
desire of each and every worker to do their 
part, and to do it in the best way. For what- 
ever be the method, it is personal service that 
counts. Let every Churchman realize that he 
has something to do for Christ and the Church. 
Let every Churchinan be a Christ-man, and 
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how speedily might the waste places become 
fruitful vineyards - how soon might our churches 
be thronged with worshipers—men as well as 
women. Those who are engaged in the Master’s 
work know how great are the obstacles. But 
in the deepest of all fellowship, their fellow- 
ship with the Suffering Christ, they are cheered 
and sustained. The term aggressive belongs to 
the Church Militant. If the masses of men do 
not crowd her courts, she must send forth her 
soldiers to rescue the fallen, to lead them back 
into the freedom and protection of God’s chil- 
dren.” 

Major Veale, of Philadelphia, and Murray 
Imbrae, of Pittsburgh, followed in five-minute 
discussions of the subject of the paper. 

The paper on ‘*The necessary changes in the 
divorce laws of the Church,’’ was read by Mr. 
Francis A. Lewis, of Philadelphia. It was a 
scholarly and thorough treatment of the subject. 
It is to be published in pamphlet form, and, 
therefore, only a brief synopsis will here be 
given. He began by thoroughly considering the 
present canon, tracing its history and pointing 
out its many defects. He deprecated its Eng- 
lish, and showed that it said what it did not in- 
tend. Certain remedies were suggested. Ought 
the innocent party to be allowed to marry at all? 
He gave a critical analysis of the testimony of 
Scripture and of the Fathers. He also consid- 
ered the subject from the standpoint of reason 
and authority. He took up the suggestions of 
Bishops Doane and Paret as to the attitude 
that our Church should assume in her legisla- 
tion. He considered and criticised the sugges- 
tions of both, and agreed with neither. He 
closed by urging that the General Convention 
enact a more specific canon on the subject. 

At the close of the paper, the conference ad- 
journed until 3 p.m. By invitation of the 
Church Club of Cincinnati, the delegates were 
taken for a ride through the suburbs of the 
city, and to the Alms Hotel, on Walnut Hills. 

At3p.M., Mr. George Shipman McReynolds, 
of Chicago, made an address on the subject of 
“The inadequate pecuniary support rendered to 
the Church.’ In his opening he said: ‘How 
far our Church falls behind other Christian 
bodies in the land in the matter of support of its 
institutions, it would be difficult to say. I am 
inclined to think that in the sense of numerical 
proportions, it not only does not fall behind, 
but outstrips them. This, however, is not any 
basis for pride. Our standard is not made high 
by its not being as low as others. If the support 
of the Church were to come from endowments, 
such, in the opinion of many, would be far from 
desirable. The value of this support depends 
very much on the source of its supply. There 
are two ideas that go to make a good giver, and 
they must not be separated—tst, - principle; 
2nd, system. The principle that underlies all 
right giving is the feeling of obligation. This 
takes giving out of the-region-of choice or liber- 
ty. Principle wants guidance, else giving 
would be imperfect. We ought to give accord- 
ing to a definite plan or a specified proportion. 
Each baptized layman is called upon to give to 
the Church and its work one-tenth of his in- 
come. There are many ways in which we give 
of what we possess according to system. Thus 
we pay our taxes, our insurance, our dues to 
clubs and societies. Why should we not sys- 
tematize our giving to charitable and religious 
organizations in the same way? You say tkere 
isa penalty if we do not pay our taxes and in- 
surance; we must pay or suffer. But what 
right has any one to say there is no penalty for 
failure to give to a good cause? ‘He that sow- 
eth little shall reap little,’ and I believe there is 
many a man of means who gets no real solid 
benefit out of what he has acquired, simply 
because he turns his face away from regular, 
judicious, and systematic distribution of a per- 
centage of his income for good objects. ‘Of all 
that Thou shalt give me I will surely give a 
tenth unto Thee.’ ”’ 

A discussion followed which was participated 
in by Major Veale, of Philadelphia, Prof. Can- 
field, of Columbus, Ohio,, and Is. P. Bailey, of 
Chicago, 
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John H. Cole, of New York, was elected pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, and Taylor E. 


Browne, of Chicago, secretary. Chicago was 


selected as the next place of meeting. 

In the evening, the Church Club of Cincin- 
nati gave a banquet at the Grand Hotel. Fully 
200 were present. Charles W. Short presided 
and introduced the following, who made ad- 
dresses: Bishop Vincent, of Southern Ohio; 
Bishop Burton, of Lexington; Wm. J. Ingham, 
John H. Cole, of New York; Francis A. Lewis, 
of Philadelphia; Geo. S. McReynolds, of Chica- 
go; E. Morgan Wood, of Dayton, Ohio, and W. 
A. Osborne, of St. Paul, Minn. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—A movement is on foot to pay off a 
mortgage of $3,500 on the summer home of the 
pro-cathedral. Bishop Potter is at present pay- 
ing the interest. 


At the Church Club, Tuesday Jan. 18th, ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Doane, Bishop Sat- 
terlee, Bishop Potter, and the Rev. Wm. M. 
Grosvenor, in behalf of work in Mexico. 


The rector of St. Michael’s church, the Rey. 
Dr. John P. Peters, made an address last Wed- 
nesday night before the Druggists’ League for 
shorter hours, urging co-operation in the 
movement to shorten the working hours of 
drug clerks. 


The Columbia College class of ‘88 held its 
decennial dinner Jan. 19th, Prof. C. H. Young 
presiding. Addresses were made by Dean Van 
Amringe, of the college; Prof. May Smith, and 
by Piof. Humphreys, of Princeton, and Dean 
Prince, of New York University, both members 
of the class. 


At St. Ignatius’ church, the funeral was con- 
ducted, Jan. 18th, of Mrs. Ella Bassett Wash- 
ington, widow of Col. Lewis William Washing- 
ton, and great grandniece of President Wash- 
ington. Her son, who survives her, is believed 
to be the most direc’ lineal representative of 
the Father of his Country. 


The winter conference of the local assembly 
of the Daughters of the King, was held at St. 
Augustine’s chapel, Jan. 19th. The service 
was preceded by a business meeting and tea 
for delegates. The Rev. Dr. Kimber presided 
at the public service, and inspiring addresses 
were made by the Rev. Drs. Bradley, Swentzel 
and Morgan, and the Rev. Messrs. Barbour, 
and Clay Moran. About 100 delegates repre- 
sented the diocese. 

At Barnard College a conference of various 
women’s colleges was held Jan. 22nd, under 
auspices of the League of Parents and Teachers. 
The subject considered was ‘‘The uniformity of 
entrance requirements.’ ‘Reports were pre- 
sented from preparatory schools, and, from rep- 
resentatives of leading colleges. Among those 
taking part were Dean Smith of Barnard Col- 
lege; Dean Irwin, of Radcliffe College, Harvard 
University ; Dean Snow, of Pembroke College; 
President Irvine, of Wellesley College, and 
President Taylor, of Vassar; and Prof. Jordan, 
of Smith College. 

A wedding of special interest in ecclesiastical 
circles took place at the church of the Beloved 
Disciple, on Jan. 19th, when Miss Elizabeth 
Summer Barbour, eldest daughter of the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. Henry Merlin Barbour, 
was married to Mr. Hutchinson Southgate, son 
of the late Bishop Southgate. The ceremony 
was performed by the father of the bride, as- 


sisted by the uncle of the bridegroom, the Rev. . 


Wm. S. Southgate, D.D.,of Annapolis, Md., and 
the benediction was pronounced by Bishop 
Potter. At the wedding breakfast which fol- 
lowed at the rectory, a number of the clergy 
wer® guests, 

During the past year the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of tae Church Temperance Society has sus- 
tained six lunch wagonsin the city of New York 
at an expense for construction of $6,000. These 
wagons have served 214,256 ten-cent meals. The 


total receipts from the wagons were $21,425.60, — 


and the expenditures $18.826.51, leaving profits 
of $2,598.09, whichsum is to be used in putting 
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up free ice water fountains in new localities. 
A suggestion made some time ago by Bishop 
Potter, that the hot coffee van of the Church 
Temperance Society should supply the coachmen 
who are out late at night, with refreshments, 
was adopted last week ata social function by 
the wife of ex-vice-President Levi P. Morton. 
The van was conveniently placed where the 
drivers could utilize it and without expense to 
them. 


Bishop Potter made an appeal! last Sunday at 
St. James’ church, in behalf of the building 
fund of the cathedral. Subscription forms were 
distributed in the pews, and sketches of parts 
of the proposed edifice which could be separate- 
ly erected as memorials by private donors. The 
Bishop took for his text, St. Luke xix: 45-47. 
He stated that the work was being held back 
because the trustees were unwilling to incur 
financial obligations until they saw their way to 
meet them. When finished, the choir and tower 
now being worked upon, wauld supply the 
largest seating capacity in the city devoted to 
the uses of public worship. A proposition hay- 
ing been made to sell the land surrounding the 
cathedral for the purpose of raising money to 
complete the edifice, the Bishop gave voice to 
his serious objection to it, for the reason that 
the land might eventually be needed for struc- 
tures supplementary to the work of the cathe- 
dral, and that meanwhile it could wisely be 
utilized as a Church park open freely to all 
“classes and conditions of men. 


The Rev. Yaroo M. Neesan who for the last 
eight years has labored as an American mission- 
ary in Persia, attached to the staff of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's mission at Urmi, has re- 
turned to this country, and is making his head- 
quarters at the General Theological Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1889. As an American 
citizen, he has come to this country bearing a 
circular letter from Mar Khnan Ishu, Metropol- 
itan of the Syrians of the Hast, addressed to 
Churchmen, and seeking to make known thesad 
condition is which his own people are in Ar- 
menia and Persia. The Rev. Mr. Neesan went 
to Washington Jan. 17th, to lay before the gov- 
ernment, through the co-operation of Bishop 
Satterlee, facts which indicate that unless im- 
mediate action of some kind is undertaken 
through our diplomatic representatives, the 
Persian authorities will shortly take steps to 
expel from that country all American mission- 
aries. 


The widow of the late Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, 
who died last month in this city, has left by 
will the following bequests to public objects: 
-$5,000 each to the Bishop of Ohio, the Educa- 
tional Society of the diocese, and the Episcopal 
fund of the diocese, and $20,000 to the diocesan 
missionary committee of Ohio. She founds a 
Bedell scholarship in the theological depart- 
ment of Kenyon College by a bequest of $5,000, 
and leaves $2,000 to the institution. She also 
leaves legacies of $1,000 each to the American 
Church Missionary Society, the Bishop White 
Prayer Book Society, the American Tract Soci- 
ety, the Society for the Promotion of Hvangel- 
ical Knowledge, the Society for the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the 
Church, and Trinity Church Home, Cleveland, 
Ohio. She further provides that a trust fund 
of $20,000 be created, the income of which shall 
be paid to Elizabeth D. Brown, formerly in her 
employ, ‘‘in recognition of her great faithful- 
ness,’? and that upon the death of this individ- 
ual, the principal of the fund shall be divided 
equally between the American Bible Society 
and the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Church. 


Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Betts died Jan. 
18th, at his home in this city. He had been a 
member of Grace church for many years. He 
was son of the late Judge Samuel R. Betts, 
graduated at Williams College in the class of 
1844, with high honors, and studied law in the 
Law School of Harvard University. <A brilliant 
eareer at the bar opened before him, but his 


health failed, and after a season of travel, he - 


accepted appointment as clerk of the United 
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States District Court, under his father, holding 
the office for nearly 25 years. When Fort Sump- 
ter was fired on, he was one of the first to enlist, 
and went to the front as lieutenant-colonel of 
the 9th Regiment of New York Volunteers, 
which was raised largely through his energy. 
For a long period he was a member of the board 
of trustees of the Five Points House of Indus- 
try, acting as secretary of the board, and be- 
coming closely identified with the successful 
course of that institution. He was also for 
many years a member of the board of trustees 
of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and was connected with many other 
philanthropic and charitable enterprises. He 
was amember of the Loyal Legion, and of the 
Union League, the University Club, and the as- 
sociation which publishes The Centauy Magazine. 
The chapel at the Five Points House of Indus- 
try has been hung with black in his honor, and 
a wide expression of regret at his death has 
been awakened in charitable circles throughout 
the city. The funeral took place Jan. 21st, and 
was largely attended. 


Pennsylvania 
Ovi W. Whitaker, 0.D., Bishos 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Rey. Jesse Higgins, rec- 
tor of Calvary Monumental church, West Phila- 
delphia, wason Saturday, 15th inst., in a critical 
condition at his home, from fever and pneu 
monia. 

The Rev. E. J. Perot, rector of St. Stephen’s 
church, Manayunk, has so far recovered from 
his illness as to be able to officiate. He preached 
on Sunday morning, 16th inst., afteran absence 
of several weeks. 


A certified copy of the will of Mary D. Cloud, 
late of Brandywine Hundred, Delaware, *was 
admitted to record in this city on the 2lst inst., 
containing a bequest of $100 to the Bishop of the 
Indian Territory, ‘‘for building, or assisting to 
build, a church for the Cheyenne Indians, at 
Darlington, I. T.”’ 


The Rev. Canon Cheyne who had the previous 
day closed his lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was tendered a reception on 
Thursday evening, 20th inst., by the Penn Club, 
at their rooms, 8th and Locust streets. The 
members of the club anda largenumber of visit- 
ing clergy, ministers of.different denominations, 
and several Jewish Rabbi,were presented to the 
Canon of Rochester. ~ 


The annual meeting of the contributors tothe 
Home for the Homeless was held on Monday af- 
ternoon, I7thinst., at the Home. The treasurer 
reported total receipts for the year, $1,867.8¢; 
present balance, $78.85. The officers elected are, 
president, Mrs. A. F. Lex; treasurer, Mrs. 
Julia Frenwith; secretary, Mrs. R. E. Atmore; 
and eleven trustees of the home, including 
Henry M. Fisher, secretary. 


The Clerical Brotherhood, in large numbers, 
were present at the regular Monday meeting, 
17th inst.,in the Church House, to listen to an 
interesting and instructive paper on ‘The 
Kingdom of God,” by the Rev. J. A. Montgom- 
ery. God's kingdom inits broadest significance 
and in its restricted sense was considered, speci- 
ally elaborating the kingdom as it pertains to 
man’s intellectual and moral natures. A num- 
ber of the clergy spoke upon the paper, which 
was enjoyed by all assembled. 


A convention of the chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew:connected with St. David’s 
and St. Stephen’s, Manayunk, St. Timothy’s 
and St. Alban’s, Roxboro’, was held in St, Tim- 
othy’s, on Monday evening, 17th inst. An ad- 
dress was made by John W. Wood, of New York, 
general secretary of tue Brotherhood. The sub- 
ject discussed was ‘‘The ideal brotherhood of 
man,’’? the rectors of the several churches 
above-named, the Rey. Messrs. F’, A. D. Launt, 
D.D., E. J. Perot, R. E. Dennison, C.S. Lyons, 
and others, participating. 

At Christ church, Germantown, on Wednes- 
day evening, 19th inst., Miss Helen Moore Falk- 
ner, daughter of the Rey. Dr. J. B. Falkner, 
rector, was married to the Rev. Charles Henry 
Arndt, associate rector. The ceremony was 
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performed by Bishop Whittaker, assisted by the: 
Rev. William H. Falkner, rector of St. Philip’s 
church, West Philadelphia, a brother of the 
bride. A wedding dinner was given at the rec- 
tory to the bridal party, the relatives of the 
bride and groom, the vestry of the church, and 
a few intimate friends. 


The sixth annual meeting of the contributors 
to the House of Rest was held on the 17th inst., 
at the Church House. The treasurer’s report 
showed a satisfactory condition of affairs, the 
total amount received in donations and contribu- 
tions being $4,000, and $442, as interest. The 
cost of maintenance was $2,700, and sundry ex- 
penses, $450. There was also paid $1,300 indebt- 
edness from the previous year, $340 remaining 
to be liquidated during 1898. All the officers 
were re-elected. Addresses were made by Bish- 
op Whitaker, the Rev. R. H. Nelson, and Major 
Moses Veale. The board of women held their 
session and re-elected their officers. 


The new transept of Grace church chapel, 
West Philadelphia, was formally dedicated by 
Bishop Whitaker on Sunday evening, 15th inst. 
He also preached the sermon, referring to the 
excellent field for work inthe rapidly advanc- 
ing neighborhood where the chapel is located. 
Among those in the chancel were the Rev. Dud- 
ley Chase, the father of the work, the Rev. H. 
Q. Miller, the first priest-in-charge,-and others. 
The Rev. Charles Edward Spalding is now in 
charge. The churchzand transept are built of 
gray stone, and have a seating capacity for 590 
persons. The nave is115 ft. long and 32 ft. wide; 
the transept measures 60 by 30 ft. The cost of 


‘the entire building was $40,000. 


The Northwest convocation met on the 19th 
inst., in the Parish House of St. Matthew’s 
church, the Rev. Dr. B. Watson, dean, presid- 
ing. The Rey. H. M. G. Huff, having removed 
to another convocation, resigned his position as 
secretary, whereupon the Rev. J. W. Forsyth 
was elected to fill the vacancy. On motion of 
the Rey. Robert Ritchie the thanks of the con- 
vocation was tendered to Mr. Huff for his ser- 
vices. The Rey. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, from the 
committee on Missionary Aid, called attention 
to the imperative need of a removal of the mis- 
sion at 22nd and Huntingdon streets (St. John 
the Divine), to a more desirable location. Ata 
missionary meeting in the evening, addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. F. F. W. Greene, 
John Dows Hill, and H. M. G. Huff. 


Mrs. Mary Ross Welsh, widow of William 
Welsh, the distinguished philanthropist, entered 
into rest eternal on the 18th inst., at her country 
home, ‘Strawberry Hill,’ near Frankford, im 
the 84th year of her-age. Mrs. Welsh was one 
of the best known and most beloved women in 
Frankford. She was one of the founders and 
principal supporters of St. Mark’s church, and 
made it a life work to see that no poor family 
in the northeast section of the city should suffer 
for lack of food, clothing, or medicine. Accom- 
panied by one of her daughters, Mrs. Welsh 
made daily visits among the poor. Her husband 
heartily joined in her charitable work. The 
Burial Office was said at St. Mark’s church on 
Friday afternoon, 21st inst., the rector, the Rev- 
John B. Harding, officiating. 


At the invitation of the parish chapter, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Churchman’s Missionary Associa- 
tion for Seamen was held on Sunday evening, 
15th inst., at the church of the Holy Apostles. 
A large number of seamen were seated on the 
west side of the nave, and on the east were 
members of the Brotherhood. After Evensong, 
said by the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard and thecler- 
gy of the parish, the sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doane, Bishop of Albany. The 
Bishop related how in the year 1849, when a boy 
in college, there floated down past his father’s 
house in Burlington what was known as the 
Churchmen’s boat of the church of the Redeemer 
for sailors. His father at that time wrotesome 
words of greeting, which the Bishop read. An 
address was made by the Rev. F. F. W. Greene, 
the missionary in charge, who gave a brief ac- 
count of his daily work, and made an appeal for- 
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<clothes for the seamen, and means to make the 
weading-room more bright and cheerful. 


The West Philadelphia convocation met on 
the 20th inst., in St. Philip’s church, the Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Maison, dean, presided. The Rev. W. 
H. Falkner announced the serious illness of the 
Rev. Jesse Higgins, it being feared on the 15th 
inst. that he would not recover; buton the 19th 
he was reported to be somewhat better. A 
resolution was adopted conveying the sympathy 

-of the convocation to Mr. Higgins, with the 
prayer and hope for his speedy recovery. The 
treasurer reported, receipts, $1,442.78; present 
balance, $221.57. The Rev. Julius G. Bierck 
read an essay on ‘‘The music of the Church.” 
~The missionary committee recommended that 
the representatives of the convocation on the 
Boarda of Missions, be directed to oppose any di- 
vision or change in the status of convocation. 
Much opposition was expressed to a proposed 
-division of the convocation, and after discussion 
the resolution was adopted. In the evening an 
address was made by the Rev. Dr. S. D. Mc- 
-Connell, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘ The Church in mod- 
ern society.” 

The annual meeting of the Boarding Home 
Association (913-915 Clinton st. and 834 Pine st.) 
was held on the 10th inst. The annual report 
was presented, which stated that the altera- 

“tions begun at 834 Pine st. have been finished, 
-and itis now in thorough good order, but 913 
and $15 Clinton st., after the wear and tear of 
20 years, require many repairs, which the man- 
agers hope it will soon be in their power to 
make. Both homes are nearly full, and during 
the summer months had more boarders than 
ever before at the same dull season. The work 
of the association was begun by Miss Coles 
about 25 years ago, to provide a home for work- 
ing girls, at the rate of $3 per week, washing 
and medical attendance included. The treasur- 
er’s report shows a balance of $110.04. The offi- 
cers elected for the year are: President, Miss 
Mary Coles; directress, Mrs. Markoe; acting di- 
rectress Mrs. Charles J. String; secretary, Miss 
Mary R. Fisher; treasurer, Mrs. Josiah M. Ba- 
«con; assistant treasurer, Miss Clara Farrar 
“Smith; anda board of 12 managers, including the 
president. 


The convocation of Germantown met on the 
18th inst., in Christ church, Franklinyville. The 
sermon was preached by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Brady ad clerwm on the topic, ‘‘What shall we 
preach’? The Rev. T. J. Taylor celebrated the 
Holy Communion. At the business session a 

-communication was received from Bishop Whit- 
aker informing convocation that he had ap- 
pointed the Rev. George S. Gassner, of the dio- 

~cese of Delaware, as resident missionary at 
Quakertown. Archdeacon Brady announced 
that the Church League among the colored peo- 
ple is doing a good work, and a deaconess is at 
present employed. Mr. George C. Thomas has 
given $1,000 for missions on condition that it did 
not form a part of the $10,000 fund. Aftersome 
discussion, the motion of Mr. G. Harry Davis for 
the appointment of a committee to determine 
parochial boundaries for missionary work, was 
concurred in. The Rey. Dr. S. Upjohn gave a 
report of the work done at St. Alban’s church, 
Olney. The Rev. John Totty said that at St. 
George’s chapel, Venango st., there is a large 
Sunday school, and great need of more teach- 
ers. At a missionary meeting in the evening 
addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. G. S. 
“Gassner, J. T. Wright, and L. R. F. Davis. 


The 32nd annual meeting of the contributors 
‘to the Lincoln Institution was held on the 20th 
inst., at the institution. Bishop Whitaker pre- 

=sided. The report of the board of managers 
states that the scholars have returned to their 
western homes carrying with them ideas of re- 
finement, speaking the English language, know- 
ing and feeling the truth of Christianity, and so 
strengthened in their moral, religious, and in- 
tellectual characters that their influence has 
brought about a great change for the better 
among their people. Letters are constantly 
areceived, begging for the admission of Indian 
eethiidren to be educated. The officials at Wash- 
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ington have also recognized the high standing of 
the pupils by appointing all who are old enough 
to good and paying positions in the government 
schools. During the last two years, 20 girls 
have been given positions in these schools as 
teachers, kindergarten teachers, matrons, seam- 
stresses, and cooks, at salaries ranging from 
$300 to $600 per annum. . During the 14 
years in which the Lincoln Institution has been 
an Indian school, 875 pupils have been received 
—437 boys and 488 girls. On the roll at 
present, there are 101 girls and 98 boys. 
During the past year 38 returned home, 
and 88 were admitted. On June 8th,, the 
school was moved out to Ponemah, near Wayne, 
and returned Oct. 7th. Only one death has oc- 
curred, a girl who had inherited consumption. 
The treasurer of the Board of Council reported 
receipts, $7,842.40; present balance, $2,607.78. 
The treasurer of the board of managers report- 
ed a balance of $253.73; and the treasurer of the 
Indian department, a balance of $155.19. The 
Board of Council consists of: President, Bishop 
Whitaker; vice-president, G. Theodore Roberts; 
secretary, Samuel Bell; treasurer, H. L. Geye 
lin; four of the clergy, and 26 laymen. The 
board of managers is composed of three lady 
directresses and 24 lady members. An address 
was made by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hare, of South 
Dakota, who said that when the institution was 
begun, he gave his hearty commendation to the 
plan, and had since seen no reason to change his 
opinion. The Bishop’s opinion of Indian educa- 
tion was that it was most encouraging. Bishop 
Whitaker said that he was impressed with the 
report of the Hampton School, which stated 
that out of 450 pupils, only 10 had turned out 
badly. j 


NorRgIstown.—By the will of Rebecca Lane, 
late of Bridgeport, which was probated in this 
borough on the 19th inst., her entire estate, 
valued at $4,000, is devised to Christ church 
(Old Swedes), UpperMission. The testatrix 
who was unmarried, died the previous week at 
the age of 84 years. 


Chicago 
Wim. EK. McLaren, D.D., D.C.1., Bishop 

Bishop McLaren, who has been suffering 
severely from throat trouble for some time past, 
has been ordered south by his physician. He 
and Mrs. McLaren left for Mexico on Tuesday, 
Jan. 25th. The Bishop of Springfield will come 
to Chicago in about two weeks to take some of 
the Bishop's appointments for Confirmation. 


The Rey. C. E. Bowles who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Holy Land, has just 
been made rector of All Saints’ church, Ravens- 
wood, to succeed the Rey. EK. M. Thompson,{now 
assistant at St. James’. Mr Bowles entered 
upon his duties Jan. 16th. 


The Standing Committee of the diocese met in 
the Church Club rooms, Monday, Jan. 24th. 
They reeommended the Rev. J. M. Ericcson to 
the Bishop, to be admitted to the sacred order of 
priests, and also gave consent to the consecra- 
tion of the Rev. Wm. M. Brown, as coadjutor- 
bishop of the diocese of Arkansas. 


The Rev. Charles Scadding, rector of Emman- 
uel church, La Grange, left for New York Mon- 
day, Jap. 24th, to be present at a reunion of 
about 25 priests who have worked under Dr, 
William S. Rainsford, of St. Georzge’s church. 
Mr. Seadding will be gone about two weeks. 


The people of St. George’s mission, Grand 
Crossing, held a reception last Monday evening; 
300 of the people who have been at morning or 
evening service for the last two months were 
present. The congregation presented the pas- 
tor, the Rev. T. J. O. Curran, with a generous 
purse. He thanked them for their generosity 
and faithfulness. He said that sociables for 
money had been a failure in the past, and would 
be in the future, and that they showed by their 
presence that they approved of the principle of 
supporting the Church through the offertory, 
and wanted to become more interested in each 
other’s welfare. Similar receptions will be 
held quarterly for this purpose. 


Bishop ‘McLaren made, his first visit to St. 
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John’s mission, West Pullman, Sunday, Jan. 
16th, and confirmed eight persons. The Bis- 
hop’s stirring address aroused much enthusi- 
asm, and when he offered to contribute $2.00 for 
every $1.00 contributed by the congregation, 
pledges were made amounting to $75. Since 
then $100 has been raised, and the Bishop will 
contribute $100 out of his private means. Good 
progress has been made since moving into quar- 
ters over which the mission has absolute con- 
trol, and there seems better promise for the fu- 
ture than at any time since the mission was 
started. Mr. O. W. Gromoll of the Western 
Seminary, is now lay-reader. St. Agnes’ guild 
was organized last Friday evening, and promises 
to be very flourishing. A chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be organized 
next Friday evening by Mr. Harold E. Addison, 
of the Seminary. 


The Rev. George Davis Adams, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Riverside, has lately been giving a 
series of talks-on ‘‘Modern unbelief’? which 
have attracted a very large class of young men 
and women, and have been productive of un- 
usual interest. The class meets every Sunday 
in the Sunday school rooms at 12:30. 


The Rev. Dr. Rushton celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist and preached the sermon at the ca-_ 
thedral Sunday morning, Jan. 23rd; 8 were bap- 
tized in the afternoon by the Rev. J. H. Dennis. 
Hereafter, all Baptisms will be at Evensong 
Sunday afternoon. 


The Church Club dinner was held at Kin- 
sley’s. Saturday evening, Jan. 22nd, at 6:30 
o'clock. The night was a very stormy one, but 
over 50 were present. Very few of the clergy 
were able to attend, on account of their Sunday 
work. The subject for the evening was ‘‘The 
inadequate support afforded to the Church; its 
causes and effects, and the layman’s duty 
thereto.” Mr. Arthur Ryerson was appointed 
chairman for the evening. The first address 
was made by the president of the club, Mr. G. 
S. McReynolds. He thought that endowment 
of churches would be undesirable, because it 
would stop the free-will offerings of the people. 
The reason the clergy were inadequately sup- 
ported was simply that the people failed to do 
their duty. The remedy was two-fold. In the 
first-place, the religious life of the people must 
be strengthened. . Hvery layman must be made 
to see that it is his duty to give largely to the 
Church, because his money is not his own, but 
all belongs to God, and that no man could possi- 
bly be poorer for what he gave. In the second 
place, there must be more system in giving. 
He believed heartily in every layman’s giving 
at least a tenth of his income to the Church. 

The Rev. E. M. Stires, rector of Grace church, 
said that there was one root of all the trouble, 
and that was the spread in the Church of the 
spirit of practical infidelity—the feeling that 
the clergy were, after all, something of special 
pleaders: that the problems of life and death 
were not quite so serious as they tried to make 
out. We needed a more real belief in God. 
Without it, thanklessness was sure to arise, and 
then selfishness,coveteousness, and avarice. Let 
every layman face this dilemma: if the Chris- 
tian religion was not true, then it was a bad in- 
vestment to give one penny for its support; ifit 
was true, the most we could possibly give 
would be far too little. 


The Rev. C. P. Anderson of Grace church, Oak 
Park, was the next speaker. He said there 
were two reasons why people did not give more; 
want of thought and want of heart. The reme- 
dy for want of thought was education. The 
people were still under the baneful influence of 
the great heresy of 16th century theology—the 
heresy that religion was free. They had been 
warned so much against good works, as mini- 
mizing the freedom of salvation, that they had 
gotten out of the habit of giving to the church. 
We must return to the theology of the New Tes-~ 
tament. The education must be definite. The 
tithe system was so ancient and universal an 
idea in all religions that it must have been or- 
iginally revealed to man by God. It therefore 


ought to be adopted to-day. But above all things 
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we must educate ourselves out of our narrow 
parochialism, and begin to give to the Church. 
The eciocesan treasury should be the receptacle 
of aliour gifts. The remedy for want of heart 
in: giving was a greal revival of religious zeal 
dehind it. The grace and the power to give 
must be infused into the souls of our people. In- 
crease in love for God was the great desider- 
aatum, 


Mr. James L. Houghteling, president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, brought out in his 
address, a very interesting array of statistics to 
show that the support of the Church was very 
inadequate; that the people who did support 
the Church were doing so because they wanted 
something for themselves; that the layman was 
not doing his duty so well now as he was ten 
years ago; that hard times could not.be pleaded 
as a cause, for they did not so affect other reli- 
gious bodies. ‘He thought the remedy was that 
employed by various religious bodies around us, 
namely, to keep the brethren at home thorough- 
ly in touch with the work of the Church in the 
slums of cities, in the country, and in foreign 
jands. 


The subject was then thrown open for general 
discussion, and short speeches were made-by 
the Rey. F. J. Hall, of the Western Seminary, 
Mr. Lauman, the Rev. Dr. Rushton, Mr. D. B. 


Suyman, and Mr. Sterling. The latter suggested - 


a Church Club Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions, The committe appointed at the last meet- 
ing to make an examination into the condition 
of the cathedral plant, reported through Mr. E. 
®. Bailey, that the attempt would be made to 
waise $606 to support an additional priest at the 
awathedral. It was the general sentiment of the 
club that this request was too modest. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SpmMinarRy. At the an- 
mual meeting of the trustees of the Western 
‘Theological Seminary, held.in the Church Club 
zooms, Tuesday afternoon, Jan 18th, the resig- 
mation of the office of dean by the Bishop of 
Chicago was received and accepted, in view of 


the necessity felt by the Bishop of obtaining re- * 


lief from the details of administration. Bishop 
MeLaren is the founder of this institution, and 
the Church at large owes a debt of gratitude to 
him for the wisdom which he exhibited in fram- 
ing its Catholic ideal and methods. The prop- 
erty of the seminary is valued at $400,000, all 
acquired under the Bishop’s administration and 
anfiuence. The Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Gold, to 
whom the credit is due of making the internal 
life and work of the seminary what it has been, 
was elected warden pro tem., with entire control 
of the interior administration of the seminary, 
pending the final organization of the faculty. 
The present instructors were continued for 
one year. A committee of financial admin- 
istration was appointed, consisting of the 
avarden, the treasurer, and Dr. D. R. Brown. A 
plan of permanent organization was referred to 
a committee consisting of the Bishop of Chica- 
go (who continues to be the president of the 
Board of Trustees), the Bishop of Springfield, 
and the Rev. F. W. Keator. The Rev. Dr. Gold, 
-who has been appointed warden pro tem, has 
done much valuable work for the Church. Pre- 
vious to his work in Chicago, he taught liturgics 
4n the Faribault Theological Seminary, with 
much benefit to his pupils. In 1878, he began 
+o teach Latin and Greek at Racine College, and 
gained the respect and affection both of his fel- 
low-professors andscholars. In 1884, he placed 
Churchmen under great and lasting obligation 
« by drawing up what is known as ‘“T'he Wiscon- 
sin Report on Prayer Book Revision.”” He came 
+o Chicago in 1885, and by reason of his great 
liturgical scholarship and sound judgment, was 
ent to the General Convention in 1886, and has 
remained a member of that body since. He is 
held in the very highest esteem and affection 
_ by all who are, or have been, under him at the 
seminary. 
Momence.—The Good Shepherd chapter of 
+4he Brotherhood of St. Andrew has recently 
- been revived,and eight new members have been 
admitted. The chapter promises soon to become 
another efficient source of strength in the act- 
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ive and growing parish of the church of the Good 
Shepherd. The rector, the Rev. A. W. Higby, for 
some months has been delivering meditations 
upon the Psalms, at the Friday night services, 
and the attendance has steadily increased. The 
Children’s Guild has presented the parish with 
a pair of five-branch candlesticks, which will 
serve the double purpose of illuminating the 
chancel better, and ornamenting the altar. 


rowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The opening services of the new St. Stephen’s 
church, Spencer, were held on Christmas morn- 
ing and St. Stephen’s Day. The building of the 
church commenced in August, the corner-stone 
being laid Sept. 14th. It {measures 79 x 35 ft., 
with a robing room 16x13 ft., and accommo- 
dates 230 worshipers in the nave, and 35 in the 
chancel. There is a vested choir of 30 voices. 
The cost, including furnishing, is $4,500. It is 
heated with a furnace and lighted with electric- 
ity. The church is to be consecrated in the 
spring. 

On Jan. 13th and 14th, the Sioux City convo- 
cation met at St. Stephen’s church, Spencer. 
On the 18th, Evening Prayer was followed by a 
sermon-lecture by the dean, the Rev. G. H. 
Cornell, S.T.D., subject: ‘‘Why I am an Episco- 
palian.’* Thursday, at 10:30 there was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, with sermon by 
the Rev. C. H. Remington, subject, ‘‘The Phar- 
isee and the Publican.’? The business of the 
convocation was transacted in the afternoon. 
At 8 o’clock a missionary service was held, at 
which addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
E. H. Gaynor, W.T. Jackson, Ph.D.,C. H. Rem- 
ington and the dean. The meetings of the con- 
vocation were marked by a large attendance on 
the part of the people, and excellent sermons 
and addresses by the clergy. It adjourned to 
meet at Trinity church, Emmetsburg, in May. 

WarTer.too.—On Jan. 1lth a choir and organ 
recital was given in Christ church, the Rev. 
E. E. Madeira. rector, under direction of the 
organist, Bruce -Davis, Esq. The offering 
was for the benefit of the choir fund. This 
was the first of the regular quarterly recitals 
which will be given by this fine choir of 50 
voices. The following organ numbers were ren- 
dered: Prelude, Op. 39, No. 1, Mendelssohn; 
Sonata No. 3, C. minor, Guilmant; Concert Piece 
No. 2, H. W. Parker. The work of the choir on 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” and ‘‘Praise Ye the 
Father’? was remarkable for its precision of at- 
tack and the rendering of the sentiment. Dur- 
ing Lent, Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixon’’ will be given 
every Sunday evening. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspauch, D.D.. Bishop 
OThe old chapel adjoining Trinity church, Law- 
rence, the Rev. W. W. Ayres, rector, has been re- 
stored, much to the comfort and convenience of 
the parish. 


Through the kindness of a friend, the final 
payment of $1,250 has been received by the 
treasurer of Christ Hospital, Topeka, to:_perma- 
nently endow a cot in chat institution. Judge 
N. C. McFarland has presented to the hospital 
160 acres of pasture land. 


Through the kindness of Miss Julia Emery, 
of New York, a sterling silver chalice and paten 
have been presented by two New York ladies 
to Calvary mission, Yates Centre. 

On the 2nd Sunday after Christmas Bishop 
Millspaugh made his visitation to St. Luke’s 
mission, Horton, and confirmed a class of eight, 
presented by Archdeacon Hill. Canon Miner, of 
Topeka, takes charge of this mission. 


Capt. George K. Spencer, U. S. A., has re- 
cently taken up his residence at St. John’s Mil- 
itary School, Salina, where he will act as com- 
mardant. The present flourishing condition of 
the school demanded this appointment, and the 
school is to. be congratulated upon the acquisi- 
tion of such an able military disciplinarian. 

The mortgage debt of Bethany mission, 
Larned, has been paid by a friend of the mis- 
sion and of the Church in Kansas, and the mis- 
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sion is free from debt. It owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the generous donor, and also to the two 
Bethany girls who started the mission some two 
years ago. The feeble band, by effort and gen- 
erous work, has become stronger, and now the 
mission, with, the help it has received, will 
doubtless flourish and be able to meet promptly 
all its current expenses. The church will be 
consecrated May 11th. 


Ten years ago Kausas as a diocese ranked 
among the smallest, next to the bottom. [t will 
be interesting for those who in this vast mission- 
ary field, 400 by 200 miles in extent, have helped, 
and are helping, to plant the Cross in the 900 
towns, to note the following statistics for the 
year: Of the 77 dioceses and missionary juris- 
dictions, Kansas stands as to number of clergy, 
37th in the list; in candidates for the ministry, 
5ist; lay-readers, 11th; parishes and mission 
points, 11th; infant Baptisms, 33rd; adult Bap- 
tisms, 36th ; Confirmations, 26th ; communicants, 
82nd ; marriages, 42nd; burials, 54th. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


FEBRUARY 


2, Church Home, Pittsburgh; Wilkinsburg. 

6. Tarentum, Freeport, and Leechburg. 

8-9. Convocation. Greensburg. 

13, St. Paul’s, Pittsburgh. 

17. Ex Com. Board of Missions. 

20. Calvary and Trinity, Pittsburgh: 
Laymen’s League. 

23. St. Matthew’s, Pittsburgh; Uniontown. 

27. Christ church, Allegheny; Homestead. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, §.T.D., Bishop 
The following private letter from the mis- 
sionary to the Oneida Indians, the Bishop asks 
us to publish, believing many of our readers 
will be interested: 


Rr. Rey. anpD Very Dnar Fateer:—I think 
you would have been perfectly delighted if you 
could have been with us on the Hpiphany. Our 
delayed boxes arrived early in the week, and 
there was more sorting out of clothing, and 
tying up of bundles, and we had 50 large bun- 
dies for distribution that night, and altogether 
we have given out 600 presents this year and I 
think we have given to all the deserving, and 
most of them have had really very nice things. 
I gave notice on Sunday last, that with the dis- 
tribution I would give an illustrative service, 
showing pictures of those events which the 
Church has been giving us for lessons during 
Christmas and Epiphany, and I told the congre- 
gation that, as it would be necessary to have the 
church dark, they ought to bein church promptly 
at 7:30 2.M. Well, when I went over to church 
at 7 o’clock, the church was then full; they had 
been coming as early as 6 o'clock. When it 
came time for the services the church was 
crowded, every seat occupied, chairs in the 
aisles, and a great crowd standing up, and they 
were all so quiet and reverent; did not need to 
be told tuat they had not come to an entertain- 
ment, butaservice. I had a great many hymns 
sung to old, familiar tunes. We did not use the 
organ, everything was sung unaccompanied, 
and such singing! So hearty and so devotional 
—the effect of the darkened church and the 
great volume of music was most thrilling, I 
gave very brief descriptions of the pictures 
which Mr. Hill interpreted. At the close the 
Nunc Dimittis, Creed, Lord’s Prayer, were 
thrown on tothe curtain, and all joined in the 
service. When it was over, the whole congre- 
gation dispersed so quietly; no rushing up to 
say how nicethe pictures were, and all that kind 
of talk that follows an entertainment, was con- 
spicuous by its absence. A great many waited 
until I came out of church to tell me, ‘That was 
asermon we all understood.’’ The scene outside 
was something to be Jong remembered. It was 
bright moonlight, and the immense crowd, the 
almost endless line of teams and sleighs, was a 
truly wonderful sight. The Indians have been 
to the house every day since to ask for more 
sermons like that. Iam going to give thema 
full series during Lent. I am rather glad the 
festivals are over. Kverything has been beau- 
tiful, everyone so kind, and all happy, but the 
work has simply been prodigious. 

Your loving son, 
F. W. Merri. 


anniversary 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
Oak¥FinLp.—Bishop Walker recently visited 
St. Michael’s parish, the Rey. C.C. Gove, rector, 
and preached. He referred briefly to the first 
Council of the Church, at which St. James pre- 
sided, and to the great Council of Niczea, A.D: 
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825, attended by over 300 bishops, thus paving 
the way to an interesting account of the recent 
Lambeth Conference. At the conclusion of the 
sermon the rector presented 16 persons for the 
rite of Confirmation; others being kept away 
by illness or absence from town. The Bishop 
will probably visit this parish again in June to 
administer Confirmation to those, and to others 
still under instruction. 


Burrato.—The vestry of the church of the 
Ascension, the Rev. G. B. Richards, rector, at a 
recent meeting unanimously elected the Rev. 
Wm. A. Hitchcock, D. D., rector emeritus, in ap- 
preciation of his faithful services during his rec- 
torship of 10 years. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Hitchcock was obliged, through injuries re- 
ceived in alighting froma trolley car over a 
year ago, and which have permanently disabled 
him, to resign the parish last November. The 
above action of the vestry has been delayed 
only by the condition of the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s 
health. 

A well-attended meeting of the local assem- 
bly, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held in St. 
Mary’s church, the Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, rec- 
tor, Jan. 13th. Thesubject under discussion was 
“How can Brotherhood work be advanced in 
Buffalo”? (1) Inthe chapter. (2) In the local 
assembly. Two papers were read, one by Mr. 
Rogers, of St. Paul’s chapter, the other by Mr. 
Downer, of Ascension. Mr. Rogers took the 
ground that work could be advanced in the 
chapters (1), under therule of prayer, by prayer 
and corporate Communion; (2), under the rule of 
service by such manliness as is outlined in Mr. 
Houghteling’s convention address; by loyalty to 
che chapter in attending chapter meetings and 
faithfully discharging assigned duties; by the 
chapters confining themselves to small fields; 
by systematizing work as in all business life. 
Mr. Downer held that work in the local assem- 
bly could be advanced by members of the 
Brotherhood bearing in mind that the local 
council was a representative body to Church- 
men and others in the city. In the deliberations 
of the local council there should be maintained 
and promulgated unselfish, high-minded ideals 
for the general welfare and not for the foster- 
ingof pet theories; there should be a change 
every: two years in the personnel of the local 
council, election to membership in which should 
be esteemed an honor by members of the chap- 
ters; the local council should visit the city 
chapters and learn to systematize council work, 
The idea of a Brotherhood House for the city 
was mentioned, but it was thought that at pres- 
ent the establishment of such would be prema- 
ture. In the general discussion which followed 
the reading of the papers, most of the chapters 
represented took part. The meeting was closed 
with prayer and the benediction by the rector 
of St. Mary’s. 

The University Club of Buffalo has acquired a 
full-length life-size portrait of the late Bishop 
Coxe, valued at $1,500. The artist is A. A. An- 
derson, a pupil of Cabanal. The portrait was, 
in part, subscribed for by members of the club 
without regard to religious affiliation, and in 
part by an appropriation from the club funds. 
The University Club, the city, and the diocese 
are to be congratulated upon the fact that the 
portrait is toremain in the city where the Bish- 
op: labored so many years, and where he willever 
be admired as a man of letters, of learning, and 
of high ideals. 


Washington, wv. C. 
Heuvry Yates Satterlee, D,D., Bishop. 

The bi-monthly meeting of the local council of 
St. Andrew's Brotherhood was held at the 
Epiphany Sunday school room, Jan. 17th. After 
the business session, a general meeting followed, 
75 men being present from various chapters. 
Au address was given by Mr. Rhodes, of Balti- 
more, upon ‘'The privileges and responsibilities 
of Brotherhood men,’ after which there was a 
discussion of the subject. 

Two monthly meetings of the Sunday School 
Institute of the diocese have been held since its 
formation. The first was at St. Mark’s pro-ca- 
thedral, when the Bishop presided and conduct- 
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ed the opening service. The rector, the Rey. 
Dr. Devries, gave an able exposition of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, followed by an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘Graded schools,” by the 
Rey. C. H. Hayes. An animated discussion en- 
sued, participated in by the Rey. H. lL. Duhring, 
of Philadelphia. The January meeting of the 
institute was held at Trinity church hall, on 
the 10th. A model lesson was given on the 
Epiphany, and a paper was read by the Rev. 
W. G. Ware, on ‘The formation and working of 
the Sunday school.” 

An organ recital was given at St. Mark’s, on 
the evening of Jan. 18th, by the well-known 
English organist, Mr. Walter J. Clemson. Se- 
lections were rendered from the works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, and Guilmant. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bisaop 

The pre-Lenten meeting of the Southern con- 
vocation was held in Trinity church, Cambridge, 
the Rev. T. Carter Page, rector, Jan. 11th and 
12th. The sermon ws preached by the Rev. S. 
J. Morgan, and was full of the missionary spirit. 
The entire proceedings were marked by unusual 
devotion to the work of diocesan missions. The 
business session was given up to an earnest en- 
deayvor to devise the most effective plans for 
greater missionary effort. The closing session 
was a general missionary rally, at which the 
clergy made interesting statements of the oppor- 
tunities for new missionary undertakings with- 
in the bounds of their several parishes. The 
Rey. Edward Benedict, of St. Andrew’s parish, 
Princess Anne, pointed out important mission- 
ary possibilities adjacent to his field, and urged 
the convocation to take steps to secure them. 
The people of Trinity church gave a reception 
to the visiting clergy at the new parish house, 
\ hich was greatly enjoyed and appreciated. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 


DENVER.—A very aged communicant of St. 


John’s cathedral passed away Jan. 6th—Mrs. - 


Elizabeth Brown. If shehad lived to Feb. 25th, 
she would have completed her 95th year. She 
was born in Bath, England, in 1803, and was 
educated in Norton St. Phillips, with three 
daughters of the Rt. Rev. Wm. White, Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. She came to this country in 
a sailing vessel in 1820, and settled in Utica, N. 
Y., where she lived for 50 years, then coming to 
Chicago, and in 1875 moving to Denver. Four 
weeks ago she attended early morning service at 
the cathedral. She could remember seeing the 
famous comet in 1811, and the wife of King 
George III. In 1824 she attended a reception 
given to Lafayette in Utica. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Battimorye.—Monday, Jan. 10th, was kept by 
the church of the Messiah as a day of glad 
thankfulness. It was the 25th anniversary of 
its opening asa free church. Theservices in the 
evening were attended by a large concourse of 
people that taxed the old edifice to its utmost 
capacity. Therector, the Rev. Peregrine Wroth, 
read a parochial report entitled, ‘‘A quarter of 
a century in a down-town free-seated church.” 
This was followed by three addresses: Bishop 
Dudley, the first rector of Christ church after it 
left the old site, spoke on ‘Saving the old 
church, yet building the new; its difficulties, 
its helpers”; Bishop C. C. Penick, the first rec- 
tor of the free church, discoursed on ‘'Thestrug- 
gles of the new congregation in the old build- 
ing’; Bishop Paret spoke on ‘Problems of 
Church work inold and decaying sections of great 
cities.’ The history of the old church building, 
prior to its being made a free church, is the his- 
tory of Christ church, recorded in Tur Livine 
Cuurcu of last week. The Rey. C. C. Penick 
was placed in charge early in 1873; he chroni- 
cles the presence of 109 communicants, 21 of 
whom were added in the first three months of 
his ministry, and in the Sunday school there 
were 150 children. A year later the communi- 
cants had increased to 182, and the Sunday 
school to 300. In May, 1875, the church was ad- 
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mitted into union with the convention, as 
self-supporting church, the property still re- 
maining in the hands of the board of trustees 
elected by the vestry of Christ church, but the 
control of the work passing into the hands of a 
vestry elected by the congregation. Of this orig- 
inal vestry elected in 1875, one member thereof 
—Mr. W. D. Gill—still survives, and remains a 
member of that body. It is safe to say that 
3,000 or more children have been connected 
with the Sunday school, and 1,338 communi- 
cants have been on the list at one time or an-- 
other, though at present it numbers but 500, 
The total receipts for all purposes have been 
$121,946.28; of this amount, $6,000 have been 
given to objects within the diocese, and $9,600 
to various objects outside the diocese, including 
the education of young men to the ministry. 
During the first 12 years the contributions 
never rose above $4,000 per annum; for the last 
13 years, they have never fallen below $5,000 
per annum, and generally have been above 
$7,000. The Rev. Mr. Wroth referred to 
the usefulness of the lives of the four young 
men who went into the ministry from the 
church; to the many improvements made on 
the church building in the 25 years; to the 
bequests made to the church, and the gener . 
ous assistance given in time of need by mem- 
bers of other churches. During the 22 years’, 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Wroth, the church of 
the Messiah, under many trying circumstances, 
has done, and is doing, a most aggressive and 
blessed work, and is a model in many depart- 
ments of Christian endeavor. 


On Sunday, Jan. 16th, the Rev. Julius E. 
Grammer, D. D., completed his fourth year as 
rector of Trinity church. In the morning he 
preached on ‘‘How to encourage a pastor,” and 
in the evening, on ‘‘How 10 encourage a congre- 
gation.’ In Jan., 1894, Dr. Grammer undertook 
the organization of the congregation of Trinity 
church, after having been rector of St. Peter’s 
church for 25 years, and in the following April 
he formally accepted the rectorship. When he 
took charge, the church had scarcely a dozen 
communicants; now it has over 200, a flourish- 
ing Sunday school, an industrial school, a 
night school for boys, an energetic Brotherhood, 
and new parish and Sunday school libraries. 
The debt previously resting upon the church has. 
been paid, the ground rent redeemed, and the 
chureh interior completely reconstructed, the 
whole involving an outlay of about $15,000. 


Bishop Paret visited All Saints’ church, the 
Rey. H. W. Wroth, rector, on Sunday, Jan. 16th, 
preached and administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to a class of 20 persons. The large congre- 


gation present listened to the Bishop’s address 
with interest. 


The Rev. Savington W. Crampton, D.D., en- 


wi 


tered into rest, Jan 19th. Hewasstricken with « 


paralysis Jan. 10th, at his residence, 1022 Cathe- 
dra] st. He was one of the most widely known 
clergymen of the diocese, and probably the old- 
est in the service of the Church within it, He 
was beloved by the clergy and laity, not only of 
his own faith, but by those of various denomina- 
tions. Dr. Crampton was born on Sept. 27, 1810, 
in what was then known as the Maryland Tract 
of Frederick Co., Md., and was therefore 88 
years of age. He graduated from St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md., in 1837, and later from 
the Virginia Theological Seminary, receiving the 
degree of doctor of divinity at the latter place. 
In 1840 he was ordained to the diaconate, by 
Bishop Richard C. Moore, in St. Paul’s church, 
Alexandria, Va., and later to the priesthood, by 
Bishop William R. Whittingham, in Emmanuel 
church, Cumberland, Md. He was first sta- 
tioned in Washington Co., where he was rector 
of several churches, and afterward became 
rector of Durham parish, Charles Co. In 1845 
he accepted the rectorship of St. George's. 
church, Spesutiae, Harford Co., where he re- 
remained for 27 years. In 1872 he went to Pa- 
tapsco Female Institute, at Elliott City, as chap- 
lain and professor of Latin and belles lettres, He 
remained there six years, severing his connec- 
tion with the institute, to the regret of the stu- 
dents and faculty, in 1881, to go to Baltimore, 
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Shortly after his arrival in the city he was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Pinkney as missionary to the 
Eastern Boundary mission, which included the 
chapel of the Atonement on Chase st., and the 
chapel of the Holy Evangelist’s, Canton. Dr. 
Crampton retired from active work about four 
years ago. The funeral took place on Friday 
Morning, Jan. 2ist., from Mt. Calvary church, 
Bishop Paret officiating, assisted by the rector, 
the Rey. Robert H. Paine, and the Rev. George 
B. Stone. After the service the body was taken 
to Perryman, Hartford Co., where interment 
was made in the burying ground of St. George's 
church, ‘May he rest in peace, and perpetual 
light shine upon him.” 


Alabama 
Richard H. Wilmer, DD., LL.D,. Bishop 

Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., Coadiutor Bishor 

On the night of Dec. 30th, the oratorio of the 
Messiah was rendered at St. Mary’s church, 
Birmingham. It is reported to have been the 
most masterly presentation of sacred music 
that music lovers in that part of Alabama at 
least, have ever enjoyed. The organist and the 
baritone came from Chicago and Cincinnati, but 
the chorus was entirely from Birmingham. In 
this connection, it may be said there has been a 
wonderful improvement in Church music in the 
diocese of late years. Chorus choirs, well 
trained and well balanced, have stuiperseded the 
former quartettes toa large extent. But uni- 
formity of action is wanting, and in order to se- 
cure this and to profit by the knowledge of 
what other choirs are doing, it has been pro- 
posed to form a choir league for the study of 
music and for its rendition at some point once a 
year. There are eight vested choirs near Bir- 
mingham, besides several unvested, with per- 
haps 150 voices, all fairly well trained, which 
might form a nucleus around which all the 
choirs of the diocese could gather. 


Connecticut 

John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
The archdeaconry of New Haven Co. met in 
St. Thomas’ church, New Haven, on Jan. 11th. 
The principal business transacted was the pas- 
sage of severalresolutions relative to the fill- 
ing of parishes receiving assistance from the 
archdeaconry, requiring reports from them on 
the occurrence of a vacancy in the rectorate, and 
forfeiture of financial assistance in case of dis- 
regard of these requirements. An appropria- 
tion of $200 was voted to Grace church, Hamden. 
Steps were taken looking to the re-opening of 
the: church in East Haven. The meetings of both 
the convocation and archdeaconry were at- 
tended by the largest number of clergy for some 
years; 34 of the 48 resident in the archdeaconry 

were present at some time during the day. 


New Haven.—A gratifying showing has been 
made by Trinity parish in many spheres of 
Christian work. The year book just published 
is a compact handbook of statistics and reports, 
Universally interesting to those who have sons 
at Yale, will be the report of encouraging work 
among the students who are visited in their 
rooms by the clergy of the parish, and made at 
home by the rector at an informal tea on Sun- 
day afternoons. Students of Yale University in 
alldepartments are cordially welcomed to Trin- 
ity church. Seats for such students are pro- 
vided, free of charge, in pews reserved down 
stairs, and alsoin both galleries. Special cards 
for seats in these pews are issued to such stud- 
ents as desire them; and these cards are trans- 
ferable by such students, in the absence of the 
student to whom they are issued, to any other 
student who may wish tooccupy the seat forthe 
time being. Of special interest is the letter 
of Mr. Edwin B. King, president of the Berke- 
ley Association, in which he accepts the invita- 
tien of the rector for a corporate Communion 
on the third Sunday of each month during the 
college year. It is hoped eventually to draw all 
the students who are Churchmen into the Berke- 
ley Association, and so keep up their interest in 
the Church of their fathers and in its aggres- 
sive work, in which the Association is largely 
engaged in this city. 


Che Living Church 


The Rev. William A. Guerry, of Sewanee. 
Tenn., delivered the third in the course of ser- 
mons before the Berkeley Association of Yale 
University on the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 
A large delegation of Yale men were present. 
Mr. Guerry discoursed on the meaning of Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

The beautiful new edifice of Christ church 
will shortly be completed by the erection of the 
tower. It will cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000. 

The Rey. Dr. Douglas has declined, owing to 
the pressure of parish duties, the position of 
clerical head of the Church Army in the United 
States which had been offered him. 


SramForp.—The members of St. John's church 
were greatly surprised and pleased when on the 
2nd Sunday after Epiphany, the rector, the 
Rev. C. M. Addison, announced the gift from 
Mr. Walton Ferguson, of a parish building to be 
erected adjacent to St. Luke’s chapel, South 
Stamford, to be of stone and wood and to cost 
upwards of $30,000. Plans will be at once pre- 
pared so that the building may be erected with 
as little delay as possible. Mr. Ferguson is 
juniorwarden of St. John’s church. He is one 
of the wealthiest men in Stamford and a part 
owner of Fisher’s Island in the Sound. He has 
on other occasions made gifts to the church; in- 
cluding a memorial window to his father, John 
Ferguson. 

Srymour.—This parish, the Rev. Robert B. 
Kimber, rector, has lately received the gift 
of avery handsome pair of Eucharistic candle- 
sticks and a set of cruets. At Easter an elab- 
orate credence will be placed inthechancel. On 
the evening of the Feast of the Epiphany the 
vested choir of this church, and that of Christ 
church, Ansonia, rendered a full choral service. 
They sang anthem settings to the Nune Dimittis 
and the Magnificat, besides four other anthems. 
The choirs were entertained by the parishioners 
after the service. Bishop Brewster will visit 
the parish on Jan. 16th, and confirm 15 persons. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence. S. T. D., Bishor 

Boston.—The Massachusetts Church Union 
had a large gathering of clergy and laity to din- 
ner at the Brunswick on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 20th. The president, the Rev. A. St. John 
Chambre, D.D., made the address of welcome. 
Bishop Lawrence referred to the variety of 
theological opinions which obtained in this dio- 
cese, and in consequence, a bishop could not 
help being broad in hissympathies. He acknow- 
ledged that there had been a reckless loosening 
of fundamental truths among many people, but 
there was a reaction, which would strengthen 
the belief in a revival of the evangelical ele- 
ment in theology, and in this direction, there 
must be stronger emphasis, if theeChurch is to 
successfully preach the gospel. The Rev, 
Arthur Ritchie, of New York, declared that 
there is something grievously wrong in the con- 
dition of the Episcopal Church, and earnest 
priests are discouraged. Those who love the 
Church should not only recognize her weak- 
nesses, but also stand by, and try to remedy 
them. He advocated the Sacrament as the 
-highest, and most important function in the 
Church, and the desirability of fasting before 
Communion. The Sacrament was often ob- 
scured by the sermon and other functions. He 
alluded to certain changes in the belief of the 
inspiration of the Bible, and painful utterances 
about the Divinity of Christ and the Atonement. 
In showing some weaknesses, the speaker 
showed the strength of the Church. She is 
strong in the possession of a Prayer Book which 
is against the Roman Catholic Church, and 
against those who deprave religion in Protest- 
ant directions. She is strong, because she is 
not bound hand and foot with definitions about 
very questionable dogmas. The Rev. C. W. E. 
Body, of the General Theological Seminary, em- 
phasized “Qualifications for Orders,” urging 
the necessity of spirituality and strong faith in 
God and in humanity, and ‘explained some of 
the difficulties in the line of theological opinions 
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which beset candidates for priesthood. Dean 
Robbins, of Albany, N. Y., spoke for ‘‘The Pas- 
toral office.’ The duty of the priest was to 
guide individual souls. He should guard 
against the sociological disease which runs into 
innocuous entertainments. Guild machinery as 
a substitute for pastoral care is a millstone 
around the neck of modern Church life. Much 
energy is wasted in trying to make a pre-con- 
ceived method of guiding men to Christ fit all 
classes of people. Mr. George Zabriskie of New 
York, defined the duty of ‘‘The laymen in 
Church.’’? They should promote the worship of 
God, and avoid degrading the Lord’s Day by 
staying away from church, and playing golf or 
tennis, or going for a drive. 

The City board of Missions has a deficit of 
$7,339.33. 

The Rev. Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, con- 
ducted the mid-week service on Jan. 20th, in 
King’s chapel (Unitarian). 


ATTLEBORO.—The Rey. James L. Tryon, rector 
of All Saints’, is lecturing during Epiphany on 
the pioneers of the Church in the colonies, 1585— 
1700: ‘The venerable society planting the 
Church in the Province of Massachusetts’; 
“The American Church and its various proj- 
ects”; “The new age of missions, 1835-1898.”’ 
These lectures are attracting more than ordi- 
nary interest. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

At a parish meeting of Emmanuel church, 
Detroit, held Monday evening, Jan. 17th, the 
necessary and final steps were taken to dissolve 
the parish and dispose of its property. The 
church was organized in 1875, and reported to 
the last convention of the diocese 300 communi- 
cants and a Sunday school of 160. The church 
itself is a commodious structure of brick and 
wood, with sittings for 750. A church house of 
brick adjoins the church. The location is an 
eligible one in the residential section of the city, 
but since the entrance into this field of the new 
St. Paul’s chapel and the transfer of services 
from the mother church down town, Emmanuel 
church nas had a serious financial condition to 
meet. At the parish meeting it was voted to 
sell the entire property of the church, and, 
after payment of the indebtedness, to turn the 
avails (about $4,500) into the treasury of St. 
Andrew’s church, Emmanuel’s next neighbor 
on the west. Resolutionsof respect and esteem 
for the late rector, the Rev. Wm, H. Morgan, 
were passed, and very substantial gifts made to 
him by his people at a later meeting. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of New Brunswick held its 
quarterly meeting Jan. 18th, in St. John’s 
church, Somerville. It was unusually interest- 
ing, a feature being the beauty of the morning 
service, the choral part of which was very finely 
rendered by the vested choir of the church. 
The Bishop celebrated the Hucharist, and the 
preacher was the Rey. A. W. Snyder. In the 
afternoon the Rev. D. L. Schwartz read a 
paper on the Sunday question, treating of the 
neglect of church-going and the limits that 
should be set to Sunday amusements. There 
was an interesting discussion, in which the 
Rev. Messrs. Oberly, Trimmer, Conover, Mac- 
Kellar, Pearse, and others, took part. In the 
evening there was a missionary service, at 
which the Bishop presided, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. H. M. P. Pearse, 
Charles Fiske, and W. Dutton Hale. The Bishop 
spoke very warmly of the pleasure of meeting 
in the beautiful new church at Somerville, and 
thanked the people of the parish for their cor- 
dial reception of the delegates. The next meet- 
ing of the convocation will be held at All Saints’ 
church, Navesink. 

At Grace church, Elizabeth, the Rev. Henry 
Hale Sleeper, Ph. D., rector, a special series of 
sermons is in progress by well-known preach- 
ers. Some of those yet to speak are: The 
Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., of the church of 

e Heavenly Rest, New York city’ the Rev 
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George R. Van de Water, D.D., of St. Andrew’s 
church, New York, and the Rev. Cyrus T. 
Brady, D.D., archdeacon of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Brady will conduct an eight days’ Mission at 
the church, from Sexagesima to Quinquagesima 
Sunday, inclusive. 


At All Saints’ church, Scotch Plains, the 
women’s guild have paid the mortgage of $500 
on the church property. 

The members of St. Paul’s society, Trinity 
church, Princeton, have begun a mission work 
among the colored peopleof the town,which has 
met with considerable success, and it is hoped, 
if the progress continues, to have a mission 
chapel built soon. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

ToLEepO.—The January meeting of the St. An- 
dren’s Brotherhood local assembly was held in 
the basement of St. Paul’s church, East Toledo, 
the Rev. W. C. Hopkins, D.D., rector, on Jan. 
18th. A goodly number of the brethren were 
present. Mr. Ed. Heath, of Grace chapter, pre- 
sided. The rector of St. Paul’s read prayers, 
Mr, L. S. Baumgardner, of St. Mark’s, delivered 
the address on ‘‘America in the prophecies.’’ 
Mr. Baumgardner suggested that all the young 
men of Toledo be invited to these meetings, and 
that at each meeting an explanation be given of 
the aims of the Brotherhood, so as to interest a 
larger number, and extend the influence more 
widely. There was considerable discussion as 
to the best programme for such meetings. 
After singing and conversation light refresh- 
ments were served by St. Paul’s Willing Work- 
ers. Trinity church is having large congrega- 
tions, not only of Church people but of outsid- 
ers. Dr. Dowling now gives a three minutes’ 
talk at each Sunday morning service, on the 
Prayer Book. 


Rhode Island 
Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
An eight days’ Mission was held during Ad- 
vent at St. Matthew’s church, Jamestown 
(Connecticut Island), the Rev. Chas. E. Preston, 
rector, by the Rey. Andrew Gray, D.D., of Som- 
erville, Mass. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. £}., Bishop 

A meeting of the Queens County Parish Mis- 
sionary Committee was held Jan. 12th, at Christ 
church, Oyster Bay, the Rev. H. H. Washburn, 
rector. Owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
only about 45 delegates and clergy were able to 
attend. The Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 
11 o’clock, and an address was made by the Rev. 
A.C. Bunn, M.D., on ‘‘Missions as a means of 
promoting the Catholicity of the Church.” 
Luncheon was served in the parish house. 
Archdeacon Cooper presided at the afternoon 
meeting. Reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read, also the report of the treasurer 
of the Bible Readers’ Fund. For the committee 
appointed to look after the welfare of the sick 
poor on Barnum Island, Archdeacon Cooper re- 
ported satisfactory progress. The rector of 
Christ church read a report sent by the Rev. 
Dean Cox, of the work done by the cathedral mis- 
sions at Rockville Centre, Queens, and Farming- 
dale. Mrs. Manchester, the Bible-reader who, 
under the direction of St. Phebe’s mission, Brook- 
lyn,represents the committee, gave a detailed ac- 
count of her work. The speaker of the after- 
noon was the Ven. H. D. Page, archdeacon of 
Kioto, Japan, who spoke of the history of the 
country in which he labors, and its change 
from Oriental despotism to constitutional mon- 
archy. Heexplained the privileges accorded to 
the missionaries, which he expects will be large- 
ly increased before long, and told of the work 
done by the American and English missionaries 
of the Church, and also by the native clergy- 
men. Archdeacon Page has charge of eight 
churches, and has been in the Japanese mission 
field 14 years. 

A number of the clergy of the South Side met 


in Islip on Tuesday, Jan. 4th, for the purpose of 
completing the organization of the South Side 


The Living Church 


Clericus. They were entertained at the beauti- 
ful rectory, by the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
R. L. Bridges. After luncheon the clergymen 
assembled in the rector’s study and completed 
the work of organization by adopting a consti- 
tution, and by electing the following-named 
officers for the ensuing year: President, the 
Rev. T. W. Martin; vice-president, the Rev. J. 
W. Barker; secretary and treasurer, the Rev. 
Wm. Wiley. The meetings for the ensuing year 
will be held in Babylon on the first Tuesday of 
each month. ; 


Brookiyn.—The meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions, of the diocese, 
was held Jan. 13th, at the Church Club rooms. 
Mrs. Samuel Cox presided. The chairmen of 
the various committees submitted complete and 
interesting reports; 47 parishes were repre- 
sented by delegates. Clothing, provisons, and 
money amounting to several hundred dollars, 
have been distributed among the missions to the 
Indians and colored people, and to St. Giles’ 
Home, St. Phebe’s mission, and other institu- 
tions of Brooklyn. Mrs. Heinicke made a 
special appeal for calendars and cards, as well 
as for periodicals of all kinds, and read a letter 
from Cripple Creek telling of the recent de- 
struction by fire of the books and other pos- 
sessions of the clergyman at that place, and 
asking for contributions for his library. Mrs. 
Hopkins told of the orphanage at Osaka, Japan, 
which is much in need of funds, and made an 
appeal for the scholarship in the training 
school of Shanghai, where Chinese widows are 
trained for missionary work among their 
heathen sisters. A letter was read from Bish- 
op Rowe of Alaska, referring to the difficulties 
encountered in carrying on missionary work in 
that country, and one from the Rev. Mr. Cook, 
of Yankton, S. D., stating how much pleasure 
had been derived from a box which had been 
sent by the ladies of the Auxiliary to his mis- 
sion. Mrs. Hunter who is associated with her 
husband in conducting St. Augustine’s school 
for colored girls and boys, at Raleigh, N. C., 
gave an entertaining account of the work there. 
An industrial, trade, and ordinary school is car- 
ried on very successfully, but unless funds are 
forthcoming, the trade school will have to be 
abandoned. 


On Sunday evening, Jan. 16th, Mr. Albert C. 
Bunn, Jr., son of the Rev. Dr. Albert C. Bunn, 
rector of the Church Charity Foundation, was 
presented with a gold medal by the Long Island 
Life Saving Association, in Christ church, Bed- 
ford ave., in recognition of an act of bravery in 
saving the lives of two persons at the Richmond 
Hill station of the Long Island R. R., on June 
24th last. The service was under the auspices 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of which 
young Mr. Bunn isa member. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Darlington, rector of the 
church, and by Mr. Jacob Riis who gave an ac- 
count of the occurence for which Mr. Bunn was 
honored. The medal was presented with fitting 
remarks by Mr. John S. McKeon, president of 
the Life Saving Association. Addresses fol- 
lowed, by Messrs. Edward M. Shepard and 
John W. Wood. * 


A meeting of the Long Island assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held at St. 
Barnabas’ church, Jan. 20th. Fully 80 men were 
in attendance. A conference was held on ‘‘The 
dangers which threaten the Brotherhood.” 
Mr. T. W. Townrow, Sr., of St. Michael’s chap- 
ter, gave a layman’s view of the subject, and 
was followed by a general discussion in three- 
minute speeches. At 6:30 a collation was 
served. At 8 there was an address by the Rev. 
John S. Miller, of the House of Prayer, Newark, 
N. J., on a priest’s views of the topic that had 
been under discussion. 


The first anniversary of the Trained Chris- 
tian Helpers, whose home is at 52 Madison st., 
was held on Jan. 12th. The Rev. Dr. Darling- 
ton presided. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Lindsay Parker,the Rev. Dr. J. C. Bacchus, 
the Rev. John C. Nellwood, Dr. Arnold W. 
Catlin, several prominent ministers of the de- 
nominations, and leading physicians, and by 
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Sister Mary, C. H., who gaye a short account of | 
the practical side of the work among the sick 

poor. Letters of regret were read from the 

Rey. Father Malone, rector of the Roman Cath- 

olic church of SS. Peter and Paul, and from the 

Rabbi Leopold Winter, of the Temple Beton 

Elohim, 


At St. Peter’s church, the Rev. Lindsay 
Parker, rector, the service on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 16th, was of a unique and very interesting 
character. Mr. Peter Von Finkelstein Mam- 
reoy delivered a lecture on ‘Life in Palestine, 
Bible customs, etc.” Mr. Mamreov is of Sla- 
vonic parentage, and was born and brought up 
in Palestine. At an early age he entered the 
service of Sir Charles Warren, chief director of 
the Palestine Exploration Society, as interpre- 
ter, and thus came in daily contact with men of 
science and ability, and also with the common 
people throughout the country. As a speaker 
he is exceptionally gifted, while his store of 
rare and curious information and happy art of 
illustration made-his address very delightful to 
hear. 


GARDEN City.—The Bishop is giving a course 
of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, at Evensong 
on Sunday afternoons, in the cathedral of the 
Incarnation. 

At a recent meeting of the electoral body 
of the cathedral, the Rev. S.S. Roche, M.A., 
rector of St. Mark’s church, Brooklyn, was 
elected chancellor, to succeed the Rey. Dr. 
Brewster. The Rey. Dr. Swentzel, rector of 
St. Luke’s church, Brooklyn, was also elected a 
trustee of the cathedral. 


FLATBusH.—St. Paul’s parish expects to begin 
the erection of a new church as soon as the 
rector, the Rev. T. J. Jackson, returns from his 
trip around the world. The new edifice will be 
of stone, will cost in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000,and will have a seating capacity of about 800.. 
It will stand on a site which has recently been 
purchased for the purpose, adjoining the pres- 
ent church, which is a frame building, and is 
much too small for the accommodation of the 
congregation. After the building of the new 
church, the old one will be used for Sunday 
school and guild purposes. 


Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. CarlE Grammer, S.T.D., ofthe Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, has accepted the 
call to the rectorship of Christ church, Norfolk, . 
made vacant by the death of the Rey. O. S. 
Barten, D.D., last summer, and will enter upon 
his new duties about the middle of February. 

Jan. 6th, a union service of all the congrega- 
tions of Norfolk was held in St. Luke’s church, 
it being the Feast of the Epiphany. The key- 
note of the addresses was diocesan missions, 
and’ each one of the speakers made earnest 
pleas for their support. In the absence of the 
Bishop who had been expected to preside, the 
services were conducted by the Rev. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, the rector. The congregation filled 
the capacious church. 

St. Paul’s church is to be congratulated on 
having secured as its organist Mr. Charles. 
Borjes who is to assume the duties of his new 
charge Jan. 16th. Mr. Borjes has been very 
prominent in Norfolk musical circles for several 
years, and has done more than any other man 
in that city for the advancement of Church mu- 
sic. 

Indiana 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


Marion.—The Church people in Marion have 
been made happy over the result of an earnest — 
effort to raise more than $750 upon the building 
debt of Gethsemane church, the Rev. Ernest A. 
Pressey, rector. The encouragement is so great 
that there is entertained a lively hope that the 
large remaining balance will also be paid this 
present year, so the great work of the Church _ 
in this important centre may progress unhin- 
dered. The worshipers are grateful for being 
provided with such a beautiful and permanent. 
edifice. 


Terre Havure.—Jan. 9th, the Bishop of the 
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diocese made his annual visitation to the mis- 
sion of St. Luke’s, the Rev. William Mitchell, 
minister-in charge. It was a day of great re- 
joicing for the congregation of laboring people 
who worship in that humble building. Through 
the generosity and kindness of the many friends 
of St. Luke’s,a beautiful corner lot,valued at #500, 
has been obtained, and the chapel moved to its 
new location where it is more central and more 
easily accessible from all directions. It is nowin 
a region hitherto unoccupied by any denomina- 
tion. Improvements, amounting to $350, have 
been made; the vestibule has been enlarged, 
the stoves replaced by a furnace: the Altar So- 
ciety have purchased new chancel furniture, 
including a handsome pulpit and a lecturn; a 
new carpet and electric lights add much to the 
beauty of the interior, and the result is a most 
attractive and inviting place of worship. The 
services conducted at the re-opening of the 
chapel were the service of benediction and:the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. The Bish- 
op’s morning subject was, ‘‘The larger Epiphany 
of Christ to the world.’? At the evening serv- 
ice he preached a strong and inspiring sermon 
from the subject, ‘The eternal purposeof God.”’ 
The minister-in-charge presented a class of five 
persons, all adults and all from one family. The 
music was rendered by a vestedchoir of boys 
and girls. ; 
The Platte G 
Anson R. Graves, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The annual convocation of the district was 
held in St. Stephen’s church, Grand Island, 
Jan. llth and 12th. At the opening service the 
Rev. John Power was preacher, and Bishop 
Graves, celebrant. A business meeting was 
held in the afternoon, and in the evening, a 
thrilling missionary service. The Bishop deliv- 
ered his annual sermon which was a message 
of encouragement to his people. His band of 
workers is few in numbers; seyen men have, 
during the year, visited almost every town in 
an area of 54,000 square miles, with a thinly 
scattered population of 313,000. Several of the 
clergy have left the field dufing the past year, 
and it is hard to fill their places. The work is 
of a peculiar nature and requires men especial- 
ly adapted toit. The tenor of the Bishop's ad- 
dress indicated spiritual results attained as 
well as material gains. The number of Confir- 
mations and Baptisms is almost as large as 
usual; there has been a decrease of debt, and 
not a single debt contracted during the year; a 
church built at L‘xington and one at Ord. One 
faithful lay-worker has presented 39 for Con- 
firmation. Four missionary addresses were 
made during the evening. This same evening 
there were gathered at one tea table, three 
missionaries who have 55 mission stations, hun- 
dreds of miles apart, all of which have been vis- 
ited during the year, and most of which have 
services regularly. The need is, 1st, men; 2nd. 
means. God is blessing this country in the 
wonderful increase of the soil, and now is the 
time for men to say, ‘‘Lord, here am I, send me.” 


The convocation has taken the first step 
toward thesupportcfa bishop, An assessment 
was made on a basis of 50 cents for each con- 
firmed person in each parish and mission, to be 
used for the Episcopate Fund and Convocation 
Fund. The Episcopate Fund now amounts to 
about $6,000, $5,000 of which*is invested in an 
episcopal home, in Kearney. New plans ure on 
foot in the development of the Platte Institute, 
which promise a larger life for that institution. 
The Church paper of the district, The Platte Mis- 
sionary, Which retired from the field for a few 
months, has been guaranteed an existence for 
the coming year. 


The Standing Committee for the coming year 
is: The Rev. Messrs. G. A. Beecher and S. G. 
M. Montgomery; Messrs. H. M. Oliver and F. 
E. Bullard. The convocation elected as dele- 
gates to the General Convention, the Rev. G. A. 
Beecher and Mr. O. Oliver. 

The afternoon of the second day was given up 
to the women's work. The reports of the dif- 
ferent guilds indicated, despite fewness of 
numbers, that the faithful women are alive, in 
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every sense of the word, to the supreme work 
of the Church and its missions. The Woman’s 
Guild elected, by acclamation and a standing 
vote, Miss A. Kramah, general secretary of the 
guilds, and delegate of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the General Convention. The convocation 
adjourned to meet some time next fall, at Lex- 
ington. 


Central New York 

@rederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The winter meeting of the 8rd convocation 
district was held in Christ church, Binghamton, 
Jan. 11th and 12th, the Rev. R. G. Quennell, rec 
tor and.dean, presiding. At the opening session, 
the Rev. W. H. Van Allen read an essay on 
“The Religious Life among men in the Anglo- 
Catholic Church.’? He traced the history of 
the Religious Life, and declared that while its 
growth had been slow, there were reasons for 
it, and that it can be adapted to the need, and 
even the prejudices, of our civilization. At the 
Wednesday morning service, the Rev. H. E. 
Hubbard preached on ‘‘The eternal priesthood 
of our Lord.’’? Wednesday evening the sessions 
closed with a missionary service in Christ 
church, and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. H. 
A. Cresser, E. W. Saphore and H. L. Marvin. 


The winter convocation of the Ist district, 
comprising Jefferson and Lewis counties, was 
held in St. Paul’s (formerly Grace) church, 
Watertown, Jan. llth and 12th. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated Tuesday morning by the 
dean, the Rev. Dr. O. E. Herrick, assisted by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Mockridge. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the district met after the 
service, the president, Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, in 
the chair. After a bountiful luncheon an after- 
noon session was held. The Rey. Henry D. 
Page, archdeacon of Japan, made an interesting 
address on Church life and work in that 
country. A meeting of the Junior Auxiliary, 
with short addresses by the Dean and others, 
followed. At the evening service, the Rev. Geo. 
D. Ashley, preached from the text “He doeth 
all things well.’’ A business session was held 
on Wednesday, with interesting reports and ad- 
dresses on missions, by the Rey. Messrs. Tin- 
dell, Crooks, and Mockridge. A resolution of 
regret on the removal of the Rev. Messrs. W. F. 
Cook and H. B. Goodyear from the district, was 
adopted. The Rev. F. W. Maccaud preached in 
the evening from the text:—‘'Ye shall be wit- 
nesses of Me in Samaria.’’ The dean enter- 
tained convocation at lunch Wednesday. 


Church circles in the see city of the dio- 
cese have been interested in the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the rectorship 
of the Rev. Dr. R. Lockwood, S. T. D., at 
St. Paul’s, Syracuse. Commemorative ser- 
vices were held on the 2nd Sunday after the 
Epiphany. The rector preached in the morning 
from the same text he had used 25 years ago— 
“And he brought him to Jesus.’’ The sermon 
was thoughtful, modest, and appropriate in a 
marked degree. Of the spirit and aim of his 
rectorship, he said in part: é 

Of my particular ministry, however distinguished, 
no commendation could be spoken so eulogistic as the 
simple words about St. Andrew who, having found his 
brother Simon, ‘‘bronght him to Jesus.’”’ I began my 
ministry in Syracuse with the conviction of that truth 
strong and deep. I had no belief more clear and, I 
think I may say, no intention so sincere, than that 
every instrumentality committed to my hands. every 
opportunity opened to me in this sacred c flice, every 
gift with which God had endowed me, should be conse- 
crated to the single task of helping those intrusted to 
my care, to be Christian men and women. Iam here 
to-day, brethren, after twenty-five years of study, of 
observation and experience, to say that that convic- 
tion has not changed except to grow, if possible, more 
distinct and deep. I believe that there is no test of 
successfulness of any pastorship of the slightest 


. value except to be found in enlightened consciences, 


by helping men to know and love the Divine 
Christ, to depend upon His grace, to cultivate His 
spirit, to walk in His steps. 

Bishop Huntington andthe Rev. E. W. Mundy 
were present, the former closing the service 
with collects and benediction. The felicitations 
of Dr, Lockwood’s parishioners and brethren, 
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were both hearty and substantial, the former 
presenting a certificate of deposit for $900, and 
the clergy of the city and vicinity giving a din- 
ner in his honor, and presenting him with twe 
pieces of rare statuary. 

The winter sessions of the archdeaconry of 
Reading convened in Christ church, Reading, 
Jan. 10th. Full choral Evensong was rendered 
at 7:30 Pp. mM. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. H. A. Bresee. On Tuesday at 9:30 a. m., 
the Holy Communion was administered, the 
Ven. Archdeacon J. P. Buxton being celebrant. 
At the calling of the roll it was found that 2t 
clergy were in attendance. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy were passed on the sickness of the Rev. 
J. F. Nichols, rector of St. Barnabas’, Reading. 
Encouraging reports were given by the several 
rectors and missionaries. Great solicitude was 
expressed for the continuance of the deaf-mute 
missions in the diocese. At noon, prayers for 
missions were offered. A bountiful collatiom 
was prepared by the ladies of Christ church. At 
the re-assembling of the brethren in executive 
session, the reports of missionaries were con- 
cluded, and followed by a paper on ‘The Higher: 
Criticism,’’ presented by the Rev. Wm. P. Or- 
rick, D.D. The essay was able, clear, sound, 
and helpful, and aroused a brilliant discussion. - 
The sessions of archdeaconry were concluded 
with short service of Evensong, full choral. 
Addresses were delivered on the subject of 
“The duty of the baptized in regard to the work: 
of the Church: 1st, in our own country; 2nd, im 
our own diocese; 3rd, in our own parish,” by 
the Rev. Messrs. F. C. Cowper, Jas. F. Powers. 
D.D., and Alfred M. Abel. The sessions, as a 
whole, were helpful to those taking part, and 
the attendance of the people at the services was 
good. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

ENossurGu Fatis.—The first year of the Rev... 
Preston Barr’s incumbency St. Matthew's 
church, just completed, seems to have beem 
fraught with a good deal of both material and 
spiritual improvement. Although the times 
have been very hard financially, the rectory has 
been repaired and enlarged at a cost of $1,250, 
of which $500 was given by the junior warden, 
and $125 by the women of the parish. Four new 
rooms have been added, together with a large 
piazza, fronting on one of the village parks; a 
new furnace, a complete system of sanitary 
plumbing and electric lighting, provided; other 
minor improvements made; all, together with ils - 
fine location, making it one of the most delight-— 
ful rectories in the diocese. The Boys’ Guild of 
the Holy Cross has placed copies of the revised 
Prayer Book in the pews; the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary has sent a box, valued at $75, to St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, S. Dak.; the Daughters of the 
King have helped largely toward sending two 
boys to the Orphan House of the Holy Saviour, 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., whose support for a 
year has been guaranteed by a friend of the 
rector in New York City. Four adults and five 
infants have been baptized, and six persons con- 
firmed. In general, a spirit of confidence, har- 
mony, and quiet enthusiasm seems to have beem 
developed. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The Choirian Society of the Ohio school for 
deaf-mutes is made up of members of the three 
most advanced classes. On the evening of Jan. 
8th, the Rev. A. W. Mann gave an account of 
his observations in the British Isles last sum- 
mer.- On the Sunday following, he officiated im 
the chapel of the school, with a congregation of 
over 400 pupils and officers. At Trinity parish 
house he celebrated the Holy Communion for 
the communicants of All Saints’ deaf-mute mis- 


“sion. At the afternoon service in Trinity chapel 


he administered Holy Baptism toa deaf-mute 
man and his little hearing daughter. The fol- 
lowing Friday evening found him at St. Clem-- 
ent’s deaf-mute mission, Dayton. For many 
years the services have been held in the chapet 
of Christ church. 
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Chicago 


ev. CU. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


R ATHELSTAN RILEY spoke at a re- 
cent meeting of the E. C. U., on ‘‘Our 
Relations with the Eastern Church.” He 
described the attitude of the Eastern Church 
as favoring the rights of nationalities in ec- 
¢lesiastical affairs, rather than anything like 
absolute subordination toa central see. It 
was composed of different independent na- 
tional Churches, and the Russian Church 
was the mightiest in the world. In the Rus- 
sian Empire alone is there no conflict or 
friction between Church and State. Theo- 
retically, the position of Anglicans and 
Easterns was the same, for they both re- 
jected the papal claims as uncatholic, and 
they both appealed to the custom and prac- 
tice of the universal Church before the great 
schism. Mr. Riley thought it absolutely 
necessary that the Anglican Church should 
strive to form intimate relations with some 
other branch of historic Christendom. On 
this The Church Review sensibly remarks: 
We have had an experience of isolation and 
all its attendant evils for three centuries and a 
half, but here we areto-day, with allour faults, 
more vigorous than ever. Weare ready to ac- 
knowledge our shortcomings, but we cannot go, 
cap in hand, all the world over, craving for 
recognition from some part of Christendom. We 
went as far as possible, in the discussion on 
Anglican Orders, to meet the Bishop of Rome, 
only to be snubbed for our pains. Let us, while 


striving for unity, take heed that we be not 
snubbed by Russia. 


a 


VERYONE is familiar with the story of 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
immortalized by Longfellow in his poem of 
that name, in which was clearly shown the 
unwisdom of trying to conduct matrimonial 
negotiation by proxy. It will be remem- 
bered that it was the agent, and not the 
principal, who carried off the bride, the fair 
Priscilla, Yet John Alden acted in good 
faith in behalf of his friend, and could not 
be blamed if his eloquence inclined the 
lady’s heart to himself rather than to the 
absent captain whose cause he pleaded. 
This romantic episode lights up the early 
history of the rugged Puritan colony of 
Plymouth, in New England. It is a curious 
coincidence to discover in the annals of 
Virginia an occurrence of precisely, the 
same character. In Mr. John Fiske’s his- 
tory of ‘‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors” 


we read that, early in the eighteenth cen-* 


tury, there was, among the professors of 
William and Mary College, one Mr. John 
Camm, a manof good scholarship and sturdy 
character, an uncompromising Tory and a 
bachelor, who afterwards became famous 
among the Virginia parsons and lived to 
be president of his college. Among those who 
listened to his preaching in his earlier days 
was Miss Betsy Hansford, of a family well 
known in the earlier history of Virginia. 
This young lady had a lover whose wooing 
hitherto had proved unsuccessful, and who, 
like Miles Standish, mistrusted his own 
powers of persuasion. In his distress he 
induced the worthy parson to aid him with 
his eloguence. Mr. Camm kindly under- 
took this office in his friend’s behalf, and 
besieged the young lady with texts from 
the Bible enforcing upon her the duty of 
matrimony, with a special application to 
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the case in hand. The lady seems to have 
listened with interest and sympathy, but, 
while deeply moved by his arguments, per- 
sistently declined the application which he 
suggested. At last she gently hinted that 
if he would go home and look at II. Samuel 
iii: 7, he might be able to divine the reason 
of herobduracy. Following out this sugges- 
tion, he found himself confronted with these 
words: ‘‘And Nathan said unto David, 
‘thou art the man’!”’ It need hardly be said 
that the announcement of the marriage of 
the Rev. John Camm and Miss Betsy Hans- 
ford followed without much delay. Both 
these stories occur in the works of historians 
of repute, and may seem to rest in each 
case upon valid authority; but what will be 
the view taken by the highly-trained scien- 
tific critic, some centuries hence, when he 
meets with two tales so strikingly similar in 
their general purport, differing chiefly in 
the persons concerned and the scenes in 
which the occurrences take place? One 
appears in the history of the earliest of the 
Northern colonies; the other likewise in the 
earliest colony to the Southward. Will he 
not say that “it is self-evident to us mod- 
erns that such stories are legendary’? ‘‘It 
is wellknown,” he may say, ‘“‘that there was 
an inteuserivalry between North and South. 
Neither region is willing to be outdone by 
the other, and such rivalry is sure to have 
an important part in moulding the legends 
of the two regions respectively. A pecu- 
liarly striking story which finds its way 
into the annals of the one will not unnat- 
urally have its parallelin the records of the 
other. It is, of course, not to be believed 
that two events so exactly similar and ex- 
pressing the same humorous situation could 
actually have occurred.” At leastsuch are 
the principles which the critics of the pres- 
ent generation are applying to the history 
of the past, and especially to certain narra- 
tives of the Holy Scripture. ° 
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The Harmony of the Gospels 
and the Epistles 


N amusing story is told of a parishioner 
of Dr. Macknight, the learned and la- 
borious divine who wrote the ‘‘Harmony of 
the Four Gospels,” which is not without a 
moral for a vexed discussion in contempo- 
rary theology. This parishioner was a 
blacksmith who thought that writing a book 
was rather a waste of time that should be 
devoted to preparing sermons and visiting 
the sick. One day he was asked if his min- 
ister was at home. It so happened that he 
was away in Edinburgh bringing out his 
book. ‘‘Na,” was the ready reply, ‘‘he’s gane 
to Edinburgh on a vera useless job.” On 
being asked what this useless work might be 
to which his pastor’s time and attention 
were devoted, he answered: ‘ He’s gone to 
mak’ four men agree who never disagreed.” 
Like unto that is the task of the worthy 
theologians who are spending much time 
and ink in establishing harmony between 
the teaching of Christ and the teaching of St. 
Paul. The impression has been conveyed 
to them that the ery, ‘‘Back to Christ,” im- 
plies that the Epistles have in a measure 
misrepresented the Gospels, and formed in 
the mind of the Church an idea of Christ 
which is rather the result of ratiocination 
than a perfect reflection of the truth of rev- 
elation. So they buckle on their armor and 
go forth to do battle. 
Such a controversy, it may be, was inevi- 
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able, in view of the persistent emphasis put 
by recent writers of the life of Christ on 
their ‘‘discovery” of a purer Christianity in 
the Gospels than is contained in the Epis- 
tles. It should not be difficult to show that 
the alleged discovery exists only in the 
imagination of the discoverers. Honest 
and impartial study of both the Gospels and 
the Epistles forces home the conviction that 
the Christianity in the Gospels is not even 
different from that of the Epistles, so 
far as the substance of the message is con- 
cerned. Difference of form is willingly al- 
lowed, for it could not be avoided in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The teaching of 
the Gospels is the teaching of One who 
came to make the Gospel; the teaching of 
the Epistles is the Gospel after it is made. 
Jesus Christ preached that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand, and then, by His aton- 
ing Death, opened the gates of heaven for 
the children of men. St. Paul preached 
that the grace of God had appeared, bring- 
ing salvation to humanity; that the great 
God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ, had 
given Himself for us that He might redeem 
us from all iniquity. The Epistles do not 
rehearse again the story told by the Evan- 
gelists. The aim of their writer, as Somer- 
ville, the Scottish theologian, puts it admir- - 
ably in his newly published book on “St. 
Paul’s Conception of Christ,” is not to be 
“an interpreter of the words of Christ, but 
an interpreter of Christ Himself, and of the 
relation of His Death and risen Life to the 
religious wants of man.” The same writer 
draws this illuminating distinction between 
the work of ‘Christ and that of St. Paul: 
‘Jesus’ own work was primarily not to 
teach, but to live the life; not to say some- 
thing, but to be and do something. And 
Paul recognized it as his task, not to ex- 
pound or enforce the doctrines of His 
Master, but to open up the message of His 
Life and Death.” 


Part of the difference in form between 
the teaching of Christ and that of the Apos- 
tle comes from the additional fact that St. 
Paul preached the Gospel along the lines of 
his own experience. Certain critics talk 
disdainfully about his metaphysical render- 
ing of the grandly simple truths of Jesus, 
but St. Paul had to defend the Truth against 
philosophical attacks, and he was wise to 
meet such attacks in the most effective way. 
Christ was to Him philosophy as well as sal- 
vation, for He was the fullness that filleth 
allthings. To him God in Christ settled 
every question, both in the heavens and on 
the earth, and he was ever ready to give to 
Jew or Gentile a reason for the faith that 
was in him. 


This controversy, like all other theologi- 
cal controversies, is being overruled by the 
great Head of the Church for the intellect- 
ual and spiritual profit of His people. Inci- 
dental harm may be done in the confusing 
of mind and shaking of faith for a few timid 
believers, but the good will be permanent 
and valuable. Already it is sending our 
greatest interpreters of Scripture back to 
an earnest and impartial study of the Hpis- 
tles, with the object of seeing things with 
Paul’s own eyes, re-thinking his thoughts, 
and stating them with fidelity and persua- 
siveness. The result will be a larger appre- 
hension of the value of the Epistles to the 
Church in our day, and a clearer under- 
standing of the necessity of completing the 
picture of Christ in the Gospels by the teach 
ing of the Apostles. 
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When is the Pope Infaillble? 


HE Sacred Heart Review, a Roman Catholic 
paper, takes exception to our remarks 
of a few weeks ago, which it styles a “‘rod- 
omontade,” in regard to the Pope’s En- 
cyclical on Anglican Orders. It says that 
we wholly misunderstand the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. It seems we do not 
comprehend the fact that the Pope is only 
infallible when he makes a decision in re- 
gard to faith or morals, and that otherwise 
he is not exempt from mortal liability to 
err. The Review seems to refer to our com- 
ments on the letter of the Pope to the 
Archbishop of Paris. In this letter, his 
Holiness states that he intended his decision 
on Anglican Orders to be ‘‘perpetual, defi- 
nite, and irrevocable,” but he is chagrined 
to find that it has not been so understood 
by all Catholics. We were inclined to sup- 
pose that a “perpetual, definite, and irrev- 
ocable” decision was equivalent to an infalli- 
ble one, and we thought it peculiar that 
the method pursued in the Bull was not such 
as we should expect in a document meant 
to beinfallible. As the doctrine of Holy Or- 
ders may certainly:be considered as closely 
connected with the Faith, if not itself a 
matter of faith, it seemed natural to assume 
that the decision in this case came under the 
category of ‘‘faith or morals.” 

The letter of the Pope to the Archbishop 
seemed to disclose the fact that difference 
of opinion existed in regard to the de- 
finitive and perpetually binding character 
of the decision in question. The fact, in- 
deed, was sufficiently well known from other 
sources. It would appear, therefore, that 
we are not alone in the misunderstanding to 
which our contemporary refers. We should 
be glad to receive instruction from the 
learned editor of The Sacred Heart Review 
upon the point in question. In particular 
we should like to know whether our con- 
temporary regards the Bull under consider- 
ation to be infallible, or not; and if not, 
why not? : 

Our contemporary calls attention to an- 
other subject upon which it says we are 
apparently misinformed. We said that the 
attitude of those Anglicans who showed 
interest in the papal inquiry seems to have 
given Roman ecclesiastics the impression 
that a considerable body of the more learned 
English clergy and laity were ready to rest 
their allegiance to the Church of England 
upon the Pope’s judgment. Zhe Sacred Heart 
Review implies that no such impression ex- 
isted. In answer to this, it 1s sufficient to 
say that no reader of the English papers 
during the period of suspense preceding the 
publication of the Bull, could fail tosee that 
expectations of this character were widely 
entertained. In ourissue of January Ist, 
we referred to a paper in The Catholic World 
for December, by the Rev. Luke Rivington, 
the evident purpose of which was to account 
for the failure of the Bull to produce the 
hoped-for results. That paper throughout 
is an explanation, point by point, why such 
expectations, ‘after all, have not been, and 
could not be, realized. 


On another subject it is The Sacred Heart 
Review which has been misinformed, though 
we cannot say that its misapprehension is 
unnatural, since the same impression has 
been industriovsly circulated by certain 
persons among ourselves. The Review says: 
‘What led to the examination of the question 
of the validity of Anglican Orders, if we 
mistake not, was an Fyglish movement.” It 
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was, in fact, a movement on the part of cer- 
tain French ecclesiastics of high reputation 
who published books in defense of Anglican 
Orders, and began the publication in Paris 
of areview having for its object to bring 
about among French theologians a better 
understanding of the position and claims of 
the Anglican Church. The only way in 
which Anglicans came into connection with 
the matter was by private and personal as- 
sociation with these distinguished French 
scholars. When the matter was taken up 
at Rome, it was upon the basis of these 
French ‘publications, and English theologi- 
ans were not otherwise involved than in 
their readiness, upon being invited, to supply 
such facts and arguments as might aid the 
Roman. ecclesiastics in arriving at an im- 
partial decision. But it is entirely untrue 
to suppose that representatives of the Eng- 
lish Church ever offered, or proposed, to 
submit to the papal decision the question 
of the validity of Anglican Orders. 

While the question was under discussion 
it could not fail to arouse deep interest in 
English theological circles, as it did in 
France, and at Rome itself. But the atti- 
tude of Englishmen was never that of doubt 
as to their position—a doubt left for its solu- 
tion to the result of a papal investigation. 
The one point which those most keenly in- 
terested had in mind was simply this, that 
the acknowledgment of the validity of 
Anglican Orders would be a step of consid- 
erable importance towards the re-union of 
Catholic Christendom. Other obstacles of a 
formidable character would of course still 
remain, and it could not be imagined that 
favorable action on this one point would 
bring about visible unity in the near future; 
nevertheless, it would be the removal of one 
important barrier, and, as such, could not 
but be hailed with satisfaction. If any 
doubt existed at that time as to the real atti- 
tude of these Knglishmen whose names 
were chiefly associated with the subject, 
and whose action was certainly widely mis- 
understood, it has been dispelled by their 
subsequentcourse. The Sacred Heart Review 
is not able to point to one of them as having 
been won to the Roman position. 


ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CXXXIX. 


ET us talk about choosing a rector. We 
all know that they have to be chosen 
often enough, for inthe majority of parishes 
they come and go like shadows. They think 
it is the fault of the congregations, and the 
congregations think it the fault of the rec- 
tors. I think it six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. Let us suppose that your par- 
ish, an average one, has just lost its rector, 
also a good average one. You want another 
as soon as possible, for no parish can go on 
for any time with any sort of prosperity 
without a head. I was very much amused 
on asking the chief man of a parish near my 
summer home why they did not call a rec- 
tor, to hear him say that they were saving 
up.their money to pay their debts! It did 
seem to me about as absurd a policy as could 
well be devised. 

Now, you may think me very old-fash- 
ioned when I say that therfirst thing for all 
the praying parishioners to do in a vacancy 
is to pray about it. The bishop ought to be 
asked to give them a prayer which should 
be said at every public service, asking God 
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to help them in their choice of a fit man to 
guide the flock. I think there ought to be 
a standing form in every diocese for par- 
ishes to use on such occasions. Yes, pray- 
ing ought to be done at home and in church, 
but that is not all. God helps those who help 
themselves. There will be no lack of can- 
didates. The moment it is known that a 
parish affording only a decent living is va- 
cant, the vultures swoop down upon it. Let- 
ters begin to pour in from all sides, the 
bishop gets a pack, and the vestrymen get a 
pack, and all the clergymen who are sup- 
posed to have ‘‘influence’’ in the vacant 
parish get a pack. I could tell some very 
amusing experiences: One man wrote wish- 
ing me to recommend him to a certain Chi- 
cago parish then vacant, and gave as one of 
his qualifications that having lost three 
wives, he had peculiar powers of consola- 
tion, and great experience in dealing with 
the afflicted!! It is said that candidates 
sometimes send their photographs, but I do 
not believe that. It is simply a bit of de- 
traction. 

It is evident from some of the letters, the 
writers themselves being witnesses, that 
those names are not worth considering; and 
we will suppose that the material has been 
sifted out, and that six or ten clerics all 
seem to present reasonable evidence that 
they would be proper leaders for the be- 
reaved flock, what is the next step? ‘‘Why,” 
say the committee on procuring a rector, 
‘‘we must invite them one after the other to 
give us a Sunday, and then select the one 
that pleases us the best.’’ Now, let me im- 
plore you, on bended knees, figuratively 
speaking, to do nothing of the kind. In the 
first place, no self-respecting clergyman is 
likely to come and preach on trial. Ido 
not say that none ever have done so, or will 
not do so in the future—men will do a great 
deal that is unpleasant when they are very 
anxious to accomplish a certain thing—but 
oa general principles, the men who do it are 
not the most desirable men. We know well 
enough that one sermon from a man is no 
more a test of what he is and of his real 
worth, than the advent of one swallow 
makes asummer. In the second place, the 
congregation, after hearing even six differ- 
ent candidates, will be in a sort of ‘‘tutti 
frutti’ condition. They will be all jumbled 
up. Some will want this one, some that 
one. The maidens will think one ‘‘perfect- 
ly sweet,” the young men will declare an- 
other, ‘‘just the thing,” and the old men 
and children will differ from the mothers in 
Israel. My observation is that in nine 
cases out of ten, the men who come to 
preach on trial are not called to be the rec- 
tor. 

Let a committee of people whom the par- 
ish can trust, and I think it advisable that 
some of the committee should be women, 
go, without giving notice, to the parish of a 
clergyman who has been well recommended 
to them by trustworthy people. Let them 
pass a Sunday there, hear the man preach, 
see his work, ascertain his standing, and 
that will prove far more satisfactory than 
hauling him downto you. Or if this cannot 
be done, make up your mind from testimo- 
nials evidently givenfrom disinterested mo- 
tives, and I mean by that, not from a bishop 
anxious to get rid of a cleric whom he does 
not fancy, and not from relatives, or inti- 
mate friends of the candidate, but from 
sources known to you to be thoroughly reli- 
able. Such evidence is certainly not hard 
to procure, 
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Do not forget to consult your bishop at 
every step. He is just as much interested 
as you are in your having a good rector, and 
he will be so glad to -help you. There are 
certain canonical ways in which you must 
consult him, and it is astonishing how many 
vestries go on as if such things as canons 
and bishops did not exist, and make ar- 
rangements which a little investigation 
would show to be perfectly uncanonical, 
Try and not be guilty of that discourtesy. 
After all, rectors are like husbands and 
wives. They area good deal of a lottery, 
and a man who was very successful in one 
place, may not suit another atall. Youcan 
do no more than pray and act according 
to your best knowledge. Let us hope your 
choice will be a good one. When you have 
caught your bird and put him in his cage, 
see that he has plenty of seed and water, 
and an occasional lump of sugar. 


Letters to the Editor 


THE AMERICAN SUCCESSION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The American correspondent of The Church 
Times, London, in a late communication says of 
Bishop Bass, that he was consecrated by Bishop 
Seabury, and that thus, through him, the 
American Church possesses theScottish as well 
as the English Succession. I quote from mem- 
ory. 

Referenve to the Scottish Succession is often 
made in such terms as to imply that they who 
consecrated Bishop Seabury were descendants 
of the pre-Reformation bishops of Scotland; 
whereas! the orders of these men to whom we 
owe our Liturgy were bestowed by the Church 
in England, Kpiscopacy—which had been wholly 
swept away—having been re-established in Scot- 
land during the reign of CharlesI. Ido not 
intimate that the Chicago correspondent is not 
fully aware of this fact; but others seem to ig- 
nore it. He errs, however, in his statement 
with regard tothe continuance of Scottish Or- 

‘ders in the American Church through the con- 
secration of Bishop Bass by Bishop Seabury. 
Bishop Bass who had been elected by the 
clergy of Massachusetts eight years before, was 
consecrated in 1797; our first American bishop 
had been translated one year earlier. Bishop 
Seabury died in 1796. The only consecration in 
which he ever took part was that of Bishop 
Claggett, of Maryland, in 1792. This was on the 
expressed wish of the convention of the diocese 
of Maryland. Perhaps because of the wish 
formally expressed, the other co-consecrators 
on this occasion were Bishops White, Provost, 
and Madison. W. F. Brann. 

Jan. 14, 1898. 


E'Rom Missour1:—‘'As we consider your publi- 
cation in our household a most valuable and 
Churchly one, broad, though conservative, in 
views, I wish you to continue same indefi- 
nitely.”’ 


Persone] Mention 


The Rev. C. F. Beattie, rector of St. Luke's, Chel- 
sea, Mass., has resigned, and accepted the charge of 
St. John’s, Newport, R. I. 

The Rev. Frank E Bissell, late curate of St. Mar- 
tin’s church, Brodhead, has been appointed priest- 
assistant to the Rev. Dr. Durlin, rector of Grace 
church, Madison, diocese of Milwaukee, and has 
already entered on his duties. Address Grace church 
rectory, Madison, Wis. 

The Rey. Thomas L. Cole has taken temporary 
charge of St. Margaret’s church. Staatsburg, N. Y. 

The Rev. F. P. Clark has accepted charge of St. 
John’s church, New London, Pa. 

The Ven. John A. Emory has resigned as archdea- 
con of California. 

The Rev. Dr. Grammer has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Norfolk, Va. 

The Rev. J. W. Higson has become assistant at St. 
George's church, St. Louis, Mo. Address 4946 Del- 
mar ave. ’ 


The Diving Churcp 


The Rey. Benj. Hartley, of the church of the Sayiour, 
San Gabriel, Cal., has accepted the rectorship of 
Christ church, Aspen, Colo., and will enter upon his 
duties on the lst Sunday in February. 


The Rey. Alexander Hamilton has resigned the 
rectorship of Emmanuel church, Weston, Conn. 

The Rey. H. A. Handel has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Luke's church, Silver Cliff, Col. 

The Rev. Daniel Henshaw, D. D., has resigned the 
rectorship of All Saints’ church, Providence, Rooks 
and has been elected rector emeritus. 

The Rev. Wm. E. Hooker, has taken temporary 
charge of Emmanuel church, Weston, Conn. 

The Rey. Benjamin T. Hall, D.D., has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, Mechanicsville, dio- 
cese of Albany. 

The Rev. L. E. Johnston has resigned St. Matthias’ 
parish, Waukesha, Wis.. to accept a call to become 
rector of Grace church, Louisville, Ky.. where he ex- 
pects to begin work on Septuagesima Sunday. His 
address will be The Rectory, 321 E. Gray st. 


The Rey. C. W. Kirkby has accepted charge of the 
church of the Atonement, Tenafly, N. J. 


The Rev. Arthur Lloyd, of the English Church, has 
been appointed temporary president of St. Paul’s 
College, Tokyo, Japan, by Bishop McKim. 

The Rev. James Craik Morris has resigned the 
curacy of St. Matthew’s cathedral, Dallas, Tex , to 
accept that of St. James’ church, Brooklyn, New York 
city. 

The Rev. Arthur R. Price has entered upon the rec- 
torship of the church of the Holy Trinity, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

The Rev. George B. Post has resigned the curate- 
ship of Christ church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Rey. F. G. Ribble has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Stephen’s, Culpeper Court House, Va. 

The Rev. H. H. Sneed has moved from Middleboro, 
Ky., to Georgetown, Ky., and should be addressed ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rey. S. Halsted Watkins has been appointed 
vicar of Calvary chapel, New Yorkcity. Address 220 
East 28rd st. 


To Correspondents 


E. J. G.—"‘The Whole Duty of Man’’ was published 
about 1657, three years before the Restoration of 
Charles II. It was anonymous, but contained a letter 
of recommendation from Dr. Henry Hammond, 
printed in lieu of a preface. 


E.—(1) The Sacrament was instituted in wine, but 
what is called ‘‘unfermented grape juice’’ is not wine 
in any sense. The principle of fermentation has been 
killed and foreign substances introduced. Certainly 
no better is water in which raisins have been soaked, 
This is nothing but impure water. There is a dis- 
tinction between fresh grape juice, which, though not 
yet fermented, may become so, and the modern de- 
coctions known as “grape juice.’’ and some theo- 
logians, we believe, hold that the former may rightly 
be called wine. (2) You ask why men should insist 
upon the use of ‘fermented wine’’ because our 
Lord used it, and yet make no scruple of using 
leavened bread, which He did not use. The point is 
that wine, properly so-called, must be employed, but 
it may be any kind of wine provided it be pure. In 
like manner, wheaten bread must be used, but it may 
be any kind of bread, made of flour of any grade, and 
leavened or unleavered. 


Ordinations 


Dec. 18th, the Bisbop of Newark held an ordination 
in Christ church, East Orange, N. J. Mr. Edward J. 
Cooper, presented by the Rev. Professor Richey, was 
made deacon. The Rev. Archibald Ravenscroft Bals- 
ley, presented by the Rev. Frank A. Sanborn, was 
ordained priest. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Frank B. Reazor. 


On St. Thomas’ Day, Dec. 21st, the Rey. Messrs. 
Joseph Bishop and Charles A. Anson were admitted 
to the Order of Deacons. Bishop Huntington was the 
preacher. The presenter was the Rev. Joseph M. 
Clarke, D.D. 

In Calvary church, Conshohocken, Pa., the Rt. Rev. 
O. W. Whitaker, on Sunday, Jan. 16th, ordained to 
the diaconate Mr. William H. Eastham, the organist 
and choirmaster of the church for ten years. The 
candidate was presented, and the sermon preached, 
by the rector, the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, M. A. 


The Bishop of Milwaukee, with the consent of the 
Bishop of Newark, held an ordination of priests on 
Tuesday, Jan. 18th, at the House of Prayer, Newark, 
N. J. The Rey. Harry Platt Seymour was presented 
by the Rev. Archibald R. Balsley; the Rev. J. Malcolm 
Smith was presented by the Rev. Guy L. Wallis. Tbe 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John S. Miller, rec- 
tor of the House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 


JAN. 29, 1898: 


Died 


ARNOLD.—On the 13th inst., Elsie Gertrude, daugh— 
ter of the Rev. A. J. and Lydia C. Arnold, of Media, 
Pa., aged 15 years and 6 months. 

CHAPIN,—In Detroit, Mich.. Jan. 19th, William H. 
Chapin, in his 32nd year. Funeral and 4nterment at 
St. Paul’s chapel, Mt. Pleasant, N. Y:, Sunday, Jan. 
28rd, 1898. 


PRESTON.—Entered into rest, at his home in Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y., early on the morning of the 2nd Sunday- 
after Christmas, Jan. 2nd, 1898, Dr. John R. Preston, 
in the 89th year of his age; the oldest physician in 
Saratoga Co., and for many years a warden and faith-- 
ful communicants of St. Stephen’s church, 

“Rest eternal, light perpetual, 
Grant unto him, O Lord.”’ 


ROKE.—Suddenly,on the 1st Sunday after the Epiph- 
any, the Rev. Elijah J. Roke, rector of Trinity church, 
Orbisonia, Penn., in the 69th year of his age. 


SHELDON.—Died at her house, in Champaign, Ill., 
Jan. 22nd, Mrs. Elizabeth Helen Sheldon, wife of Dr. 
George W. Sheldon, aged 78 years. 


STANLEY.—Entered into restat San Angelo, W. T., 
Mrs. Fredonia E., daughter of the late Dr. J. L. 
Blackburn, of Zebulon, Ga., and widow of the Rev. 
T. C. Stanley, first rector of Emmanuel church, San 
Angelo, in the 65th year of her age. Interment at Grif- 
fin, Ga. 

‘May light perpetual shine upon her.’” 


Obituary 


Departed this life on the Feast of the Circumcision, 
1898, Miss Mary Darley Hoyt, widow of David H. 
Hoyt, and daughter of Leonard and Eliza Ogilby. 
Thus has gone from earth the last of eleven brot hers. 
and sisters, of whom the Rev. Drs. John and Freder- 
ick Ogilby were well known in their day and genera- 
tion. Mrs. Hoyt was a faithful daughter of the 
Church, interested and active in its work, mild and 
gentle in family and social intercourse, of a high and 
cheerful temper, earnest in her religious life, and 
undoubtedly well prepared for the call of her Lord 
when it came after months of suffering. May we so 
live that when that call comes to us, it may be in effect 
as we believe it. was to-her, ‘‘Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 
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Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts- 
and forty-one dioceses. x 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of: 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanagés, and hospitals. 

Remittances Should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present,. 
please address communications to the Rey. JosHua 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B.—The Advent 1nd Epiphany Appeal is now 
ready for distribution. Send also for copies of the 
report on domestic missions and for copies of the 
report on foreign missions in shorter form, for. use of 
your congregation. 


° 


Church and Parisk 


A YOUNG lady ofa refined family, and a graduate of 
a Tennessee college, desires a position in some family 
as a governess or companion. Best of references. 
Address C. L., Box 83, Manor, Tex. 


THE editor of THE LIVING CHUROH needs one more 
copy to complete an extra file: viz, the issue of 
March 13, 1886. Kind readers have supplied all the 
other numbers asked for. 


“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- - 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and ~ 
compares favorably with the best works of 1ts kind. 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has. 
a few copies for sale. Price, $10 a copy. , 


~ 
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The Editor’s Table 


‘Kalendar, January, 1898 . 


1, CIRCUMCISION, ° White. 
2. 2nd Sunday after Christmas White. 
6. THESEPIPHANY. White. 
9. ist Sunday after Epiphany White. 
16. 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
23. 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. Green, 
25. CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. White. 
30. 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 


Discerning of Spirits 
BY THE REY. CHAS. S. OLMSTED, S.T.D. 


Marvelous gift in days of Christian eld 

It was by which God’s servant often knew 
Another’s unseen life, and traced by clue 
Mysterious the tangled web which hela 

The soul in bondage or in strength; he spelled 
Its perfect native language; saw its aim 

And purpose, and discerned its inmost frame; 
He kneW if it submitted or rebelled 

At Gospel teaching. We have lost the gift 
That so profoundly read the human spirit, 
But not the Holy Ghost who gave. To sift 
The heart we must not shun nor hate nor fear it, 
We must not seek to overpower, but lift; 
Ideals great and true test men’s real merit. 


The Lord of the Temple in the 
Temple of the Lord 


THOUGHTS FOR THE FEAST OF THE 
‘PURIFICATION 


E are told very little, though we natu- 
rally desire to know much, of the 
“events connected with the infancy of the 
Holy Child. Enough is told to set forth un- 
mistakably the fact of His Holy Incarna- 
-tion, but besides the detailed account of 
the Nativity, only four events of our Lord’s 
infancy are recorded; namely, the Circum- 
cision, the Presentation in the Temple, the 
Visit of the Magi, and the Flight into 
Egypt. 

The exact order of these events cannot be 
determined by the evangelic record, but we 
know that the Circumcision was on the eighth 
day, and the Presentation in the Temple 
was, doubtless, three and thirty days later, 
for such was the Levitical law. For forty 
days, therefore, the Holy Family remained 
peacefully in their ancestral city, ‘‘for they 
were of the house and lineage of David” ; 
“and when the days of her purification, ac- 
cording to the Law of Moses, were accom- 
plished, they brought Him to Jerusalem, to 
present Him to the Lord.” The Virgin 
Mother made her offering, that of the very 
poor, ‘according to that which is said in 
the Law of the Lord, a pair of turtle doves 
or two young pigeons.” Then it was that 
the aged Simeon took the young Child in 
his arms and blessed God for His great 
mercy, in the ever-memorable words of the 
Nunc Dimittis, and Anna, another aged saint 
of the Temple, ‘‘coming in that instant, 
gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and 
spake of Him to all them that looked for 
redemption in Israel.’’ Truly ‘‘the secret 
the Lord is among them that féar Him.” 

The character of those to whom God made 
known the greatness of His mercy is most 
noteworthy. Doubtless many saw the 
humble Mother with her new-born Babe, 
but few, very few, seeing the Holy Child, 
saw in Him the Lord’s Christ, ‘‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles and the glory of His 
people Israel.” It was not revealed to the 
titled hierarchs that stood in the high 
places in Israel in those evil days, but to 
such as Elizabeth and Zacharias; to the 
humble shepherds who kept their flocks by 
night; to those wise men of the Gentiles who, 


Che Living Church 


making the most of the light they had, were 
guided of God to the Light of the world; to 
the aged Simeon, a ‘‘just man and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel,’’ and to 
Anna, a prophetess, ‘‘which departed not 
from the Temple, but served God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day.” In the 
collect for the day we pray God that at the 
last we may be presented to Him “with 
pure and clean hearts by His Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” On what ground do we 
found our hope that we may? It is only 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, and yet 
there must be a certain preparedness in us 
also. Do we look for it on the mere ground 
of Church-membership, or, perhaps, be- 
cause we constantly have to do with holy 
things ? We may well remember that there 
were innumerable priests and Levites en- 
gaged in the service of the Temple who had 
no vision of God, and to whom, therefore, 
He could not make known His mercy, when 
Simeon saw in the Holy Child the Lord’s 
Christ, and holding in his arms the Holy 
One, said: ‘‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy serv- 
ant depart in peace, according to Thy Word, 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
Why was the greatness of God’s mercy made 
known to Simeon, and to such as Simeon ? 
Because he was. ‘“‘just and devout, wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel, and 
the Holy Ghost was upon him”—not because 
he considered himself devout, or because he 
was sO accounted of men, but because he 
was devout. His was not a seeming, but a 
real devoutness. He was ‘‘just and devout.” 
We may be sure that a devoutness that is 
divorced from justness is no devoutness at 
all. Truth, morality, honesty, justice, 
must evermore be a characteristic of true 
religion. The Pharisees accounted them- 
selves devout, but were not so accounted by 
Him who knew what was inman. Theirs 
was a counterfeit devoutness. It consisted 
not in having ‘‘pure and: clean hearts,” but 
in outward observances. Andso the Lord 
called them ‘‘whited sepulchres.” Not to 
them or to those Jike them was it given to 
see in the Holy Child the Lord’s Christ, but 
to the sincere, the humble, the ‘‘just and 
devout”; to the lowly shepherds who kept 
their flocks by night, to the “wise men 
from the East,” to Simeon, the just and de- 
vout, and to Anna, a prophetess,who served’ 
God day and night in His Temple. 

As it was then, so it shall be at the last. 
We may well pray God that we may be pre- 
sented to Him with ‘‘pure and clean hearts” 
by Jesus Christ His Son, our Lord. In so 
doing, however, we should remember to 
what sort of people it was that it was per- 
mitted to see in the Holy Child the Lord’s 
Anointed when Joseph and Mary brought 
the Lord of the Temple to the Temple of 
the Lord. Ss. 


SRS 


HRIST church, Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, the Rey. James H. Darlington, D.D., 
LL.D., rector, has two choirs; one of adults, 
vested, forty voices and quartette, under 
leadership of Eugene J. Graub, which sings 
at the 10:30 4. M. and 7:45 P. M. Sunday sery- 
ices, The second,a boy choir, vested, with 
erucifer, has 30 voices, and is under di- 
rection of J.C, Macaulay (late of Shrewsbury, 
England), and sings at the early Communion 
services at 8 A.M., and at the children’s 
Vespers after Sunday school, 3:30 P. M. 
Master Earle Gilberte Gulick whose picture 
appears on our cover page, is the leading 
soprano soloist of this choir. He was born 
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in Brooklyn, Jan 29, 1888, and is the son of 
Dr. John Gilberte and Florence Lethbridge 
Gulick. He is a pupil in voice culture of 
Francis Fisher Powers, the celebrated in- 
structor in New York. Master Gulick has 
sung at many concerts, but loves his Church 
music best of all. Large pecuniary induce- 
ments have been offered to have him sing 
nightly on the stage, but they have been 
instantly refused. He receives no salary 
for his church singing, and hopes to be con- 
firmed next year, and by and by study for 
Holy Orders. 
a eee 


OSEPH COOK says that ‘‘the innermost 
laughter of the soul at itself it rarely 
hears more than three times without hear- 
ing it forever.” That is to say, the subcu- 
taneous cachination of the ego at the egoic 
dilemma conforms to the old rule—three 
times and out.— Worcester Press. 
ae oe 
E quote the following from The Norwich 
Churchman: ‘‘THE LIvING CHURCH, 
published at Chicago, is one of our best 
Church papers, and is particularly to be 
commended for its positive convictions and 
the courageous fearlessness with which it 
proclaims them. Wesee enough in the sec- 
ular papers of pandering to so-called public 
opinion. When we come to Church papers, 
we demand that they represent the Church 
and give forth no uncertain sound in their 
discussion of the moral and social questions 
of the day. This demand, we are glad to 
believe, THE LIVING CHURCH meets.” 
es 
HE church of St. Clement Danes, Lon- 
don, reaped a golden harvest from the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. Being advan- 
tageously situated on the route of the pro- 
cession, stands were erected around the fab- 
ric and rented to spectators. The receipts 
amounted to no less than $28,750. The rec- 
tor- has appropriated this money for the re- 
storation of the church, within and without. 
Among other things, the altar will be re- 
stored. It was apparently merely a large 
box of stained wood, but it has come to light 
that this is merely the covering of an old al- 
tar composed of costly carved marble. 
ee 
6 ORDSWORTH,” said Charles Lamb 
‘one day told me that he considered 
Shakespeare greatly overrated. ‘There is,’ 
said he, ‘an immensity of trick in all Shake- 
speare wrote, and people are taken by it. 
Now, if I had a mind, I could write exactly 
like Shakespeare:’” ‘So you see,” pro: 
ceeded Charles Lamb quietly, “it was only 
the mind that was wanting.” 
=o 
N Zhe Church Times ‘‘Peter Lombard” re- 
peats a good story which he says was told 
him by an American bishop at a recent 
luncheon. A traveler in the ‘Rockies’ 
happened to have a big stone fall from a 
precipice very near him, It fell on a rattle- 
snake which was sleeping underneath, and 
the poor beast was writhing helplessly, 
The traveler with much trouble lifted the 
stone, and the reptile crawled into its hole. 
A few days afterwards the same traveler 
happened to pass the place, and lo! there 
was the snake, which on seeing him mani- 
fested every sign of delight and affection. 
He, in return,caressed it,and carried it home, 
and it used to sleep in his room, and to look 
for his visits, especially as he was sure to 
bring ita frog or asaucerofmilk. One night 
he was wakened by a noise in his room. 
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Raising himself up, he found that a burglar 
had entered, and the snake had coiled 
around his leg, and hissed, and drove him 
to the window. Having done so, it put out 
its tail and rattled for the police! 
—%— 
N amusing calendar has been issued by a 
fish dealer. It not only tells the days 
of the month, but endeavors to remind the 
good Churchmanof his Lenten duties by 
marking days of abstinence with a picture 
of a red fish. An army of fish, eels, and 
crabs dancing a wild quadrille form the 
letters of the words ‘‘Sea Food” in ingenious 
fashion. 
=< 
HE smallest book ever printed has been 
issued by Messrs. Pairault, of Paris. 
It is the story of Perraulh, little Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb. This diminutive volume contains 
four engravings, and is printed by means of 
movable type. It contains eighty pages of 
printed matter. The book is 38 millimetres 
(1d in.) long by 28 millimetres (lin.) wide. 
The thickness of this volume is 6 millimetres 
(4 in.), and its weightis 5 grams (3 1-5 dwt.). 
The ‘‘dwarf book” of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion could be held on a postage stamp of the 
Columbian variety, but is surpassed by this 
product of the French press. It is a complete 
book in every respect, the binding being 
perfect, the pages duly numbered, and the 
title-page appearing with all the formality 
of the most dignified .volume. The pages 
can be read only by the use of a microscope, 
but then it is found that the proof-reading 
has been excellently done. 
= 
RBUTHNOT wrote of Swift’s celebrated 
book: ‘‘Gulliver isin everyone’s hands. I 
lent the book to an old gentleman, who im- 
mediately went to his map to search for 
Lilliput.” Swift, writing to Pope, said, ‘A 
bishop here said that book was full of im- 
probable lies, and for his part he hardly 
believed a word of it.” Surely, though 
““here” means Dublin, that Bishop could 
not have been an Irishman. He was un- 
doubtedly of that prolific family whose late 
representatives have taken Mark Twain 
eriously. 
a 
Thoughts Upon the Life of 
Our Lord 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
IV. THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST 


“Sweet Family! swift years are speeding; 

Thrice ten have passed o’er Nazareth’s secret home. 
Poor weary world! it lies all bleeding; 

Why should it wait? Why should not Jesu come’’? 


EK have seen that our Lord’s Childhood 

must have been wonderful beyond that 
of other children, for, at the age of only four 
or five, when after Herod’s death the Holy 
Family went to live in Galilee, St. Luke 
says that even then He had become strong 
in spirit, and was filled with wisdom and 
grace. This was before His visit to Jerusa- 
lem, when at twelve, 
“The fair Boy in the Syrian country-frock, 

With heavenly eyes and mouth of music,”’ 
astonished the priests and doctors with 
His knowledge. After that memorable oc- 
currence in the temple, St. Luke tells us 
that He “‘increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 


“At Nazareth full soft and holy sped the happy time 

In the white hut hard by the well, where yet 

Wives come and go, with pitchers, dawn and eve.” 
And then a change came in the little 

home, for St. Joseph was called to his rest, 
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and our Lord, as we have previously men- 
tioned, assumed Himself the support of His 
Blessed Mother. 

In the words of a gifted poet: 


“And in those little lanes of Nazareth, each morn His 
holy feet would come and go, 
While He bore planks and beams, Whose back must 


bear 
The cruel cross, and then at evening's fall 
Resting from labor, with those patient feet 
Deep in white wood-dust and the long curled shreds 
Shorn by His plane, he would turn innocent eyes 
Gazing far past the sunset to that world 
He came from, and must go to.” 

How sweet must have been the compan- 
ionship of such a Son and Mother; and as 
He unfolded to her the Hebrew Scripturess 
prophetic of Himself, how must her trusting 
heart have looked beyond the cross and 
tomb to the glorious resurrection and the 
redemption of a lost world! Thus they lived 
their humble, simple life, outwardly as 
those around them lived, save that their 
lives were spotless, for they 

“Saw 
By sunlight and by starlight, steadfastly, 
The radiance of the Kingdom, that high noon 
Of life and love, which shining inwardly 
Hath never any night.” 

But even this sweet life was to have its 
ending, for ‘‘those thirty years of holy 
quietude, when He was growing to His man- 
hood fair’ were over; and as the sons of 
Aaron’s line entered upon their priestly 
functions at the age of thirty, so our Lord 
chose that time to enter upon the mission 
for which He had come into the world. 

After His Baptism in the river Jordan, 
followed by the great fast and the myste- 
rious temptation in the wilderness, and the 
calling of some of the disciples, came the 
first miracle, performed at the suggestion of 
His beloved Mother, the turning of water 
into wine. In this there seemsa hidden ref- 
erence to that sacred wine, even His very 
life blood, which He would in time give for 
our spiritual nourishment. 

Then, rejected by His own countrymen at 
Nazareth, He came to Capernaum, that 
beautiful city on the Sea of Galilee, or Lake 
Chinnereth, as it is sometimes called, and 
chose it for His home. For three years our 
Lord went up and down the sunny land of 
Palestine, healing the sick, comforting the 
sorrowing, working miracles of wondrous 
power, and teaching His followers by para- 
bles and by the example of a blameless life. 

Think of His miracles! The raising of 
the daughter of Jairus, the restoring to life 
His friend Lazarus and the widow’s son, 
the calming of the tempest on the Galilean 
lake, the casting out of demons, and the 
feeding of,the multitudes in the wilderness! 
And yet marvelous as seems the latter, is it 
more wonderful than to-day when, by His 
priests, he gives us His true Body and Blood 
under the outward form of bread and wine? 

Oh! how tender were His ministrations 
to the people who thronged Him! No won- 
der that the crowds followed Him, and that 
sometimes He and His Apostles had not 
time even so much as to eat, so that He 
would be forced to say: ‘‘Come apart into 
the desert and rest awhile.” Up and down 
that beautiful land He went, offering to all 
the gracious invitation, ‘‘Come unto Me, all 
ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I 
will refresh you.” ‘Then*how wonderful 
were His teachings as He sat upon the 
mount, or taught the soul-hungry multitude 
from the bows of a fisherman’s dory! How 
practical, simple, and yet deeply spiritual 
were those discourses, bearing on our daily 
life. Everything in nature furnished Him 
material for thought: 
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“The simplest sights He met— 
The sower flinging seed on loam and rock; 
The darnel in the wheat; the mustard-tree 
That hath its seed so little, and its boughs 
Wide-spreading; and the wandering sheep; and nets 
Shot in the wimpled waters, * * * 
Were pictures for Him from the page of life 
Teaching by parable.”’ 

No wonder that the common people heard 
Him gladly, for He loved them and talked 
to them on their own level, sympathizing 
with them in their daily trials, so that they 
were forced to acknowledge that ‘‘never 
man spake like this man.” In the words of 
Bishop Wilkinson: ‘‘How wonderfully rest- 
ful it is to picture our. Lord as He sat and 
taught the people; so gentle, so full of com- 
passion for the weary, struggling crowds. 
Oh! how He would have felt for some of 
you who have had long habits of evil to 
overcome.” 

As one meditates upon the loving friend of 
sinners as He walked our earth, the whole 
being is thrilled with the desire to have 
been one of those who followed Him 
and ministered unto Him. As the poetsays: 
‘‘Ay in our mortal guise, our hearts to Thee 

Turn with a love which every thought o’erwhelms 
And call Thee, by the sweetest name to me 


Breathed reverently— 
Our Elder Brother, like unto ourselves. 


“Oh for a glance of Thy kind human face! . 

Then might I love Thee as I long to do. 
If its pure lineaments I could but trace 

One moment's space, 

Would not my vowed affection prove more true?” 

Near as the people were who thronged 
Him, near as were His closest friends, St. 
John and the family at Bethany, yet were 
they nearer than His children are now 
when they kneel before His altar throne 
and partake of His very Body and Blood? 
Is He not present there in Hishumanity as 
truly as when on earth? As one of our most 
precious Hucharistic hymns says: 

“Jesus in Thy dear sacrament 
Thy face I may not see, 
But the angels there behold that brow, 
Thorn-crowned for love of me.”’ 

OSwiftly the three years of His ministry 
sped away, for it was but a tithe of His hid- 
den life at Nazareth, and then came the 
time when our Lord was to give Himself up 
to die for His people; and thus after a 
glimpse of His glory had been revealed to 
the chosen three, upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, He turned His steps toward the 
city whose priests and rulers would deliver 
Him to be crucified. 


=< 
7—A Successful Artist’s Advice 


YOUNG American who, heaped with 
honors, has just returned from Paris, 
told me, greatly to my surprise that she 
thought it an idle and ao unwise plan for 
girls togo abroad to study art until they had 
been drilled in fundamental work at home. 
She gave me ever so many reasons for 
this, but that which. seemed to her the 
strongest was the fact that Paris is full of 
American women who, not having had their 
abilities tested at home, have gone there 
only to find that years and years of upbill 
work lie before them, with no prospects at 
theend. For that which they thought to be 
talent in-themselves has proved, when taken 
to the other side, to be but a flimsy affair, 
not worth cultivating for bread-winning 
purposes, 

With the poverty belonging to most of 
these women, suffering is inevitable, and 
this suffering, she argues, is best endured 
at home, where the young girl is near her . 
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family or her friends, and where the many 
forms of complicated miseries incident toa 
life alone in Paris are spared them—mis- 
eries easy to endure and accepted without 
question if success lie ahead, and one is as- 
sured of possessing real talent and power, 
but miseries that cut into the soul of one, 
and destroy the finer fibres, if endured for 
ends never possible of attainment, 

The mere cost of living may be cheaper 
in Paris, but the advantages to be derived 
among us for foundation work outbalance 
all other questions. One must have fifty 
dollars a month to live in Paris. With rigid 
economy twenty-five may be made to suffice 
for one’s personal expenses. The other 
twenty-five must be set aside for the pur- 
chase of paints and materials necessary to 
her, if she means to derive full benefit from 
her opportunities to work. g 

Many girls, as she told me, are without 
this money, and weeks and months some- 
times go by in which they are forced to stay 
shivering in their little garrets, because 
they lack the means to go to one of the 
cours, or to enjoy the advantagés which 
they came to Paris to seek. 

In a broad, philosophic sense, this time 
may not be wasted, but in a worldly, an 
artistic, a professional sense, rather, it is. 
The girls might as well be at home as there. 

Statements like these, coming from one 
who has studied on both sides of the water, 
who has won unusual honors for herself, 
and who, as her courage, her prowess, her 
‘willingness to suffer, have proved, is no 
weakling, can hardly fail to carry a certain 
weight. 

We do not, perhaps, appreciate to the 
full the advantages which the art student 
may find among us. The atmosphere of 
Paris is absent, and traditions have had no 
chance to grow. Nobody has done for studio 
life in New York what du Maurier did for 
that in the city he loved. The imagination 
of the young woman in the country has not 
been stirred by pictures of American art 
centres, or the glamour and the charm of 
life among their students. To her, there- 
fore, there is but one Mecca in the world, 
the Latin Quarter, and she feels she must 
seek it or perish. 

It ought certainly to comfort and sustain 
her to be told by one of her Sisters who has 
accomplished much, that the best prepara- 
tion for the honors she hopes to win abroad, 
lies in the cultivation first of the best ad- 
vantages to be had at home. 

L. H. F. in Harper's Bazar. 
a He 
The World’s Old Men 


N view of the completion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eighty-eighth year, on Dec. 29th, 
the following list, giving the ages of the 
most noteworthy old people of the world, 


will be found interesting: 
Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers..95 Verdi 


Mr. T. Sidney 

COORET ass oop a cave ews 
Dr. Jas. Martineau : 
Earl of Mansfield....... 


Bar! of Perth......-....90 
Ald. Sir Henry 

1605 271 US Some oot OSE 88 
Mr. Glaisher............88 
Sir. Thomas Acland .. 85 
Mr. Gladstone.......... 88 
Lord Armstrong ....... 87 
Pope Leo XTIl.../..... 87 
Duke of Northum- 

POLIARG sors ete. soe: 87 
Lord Gwydry .......... 87 


Sir George Grey........85 
Dr. Samuel Smiles...... 85 
Mr. Henry Russell...... 85 
Sir Henry Bessemer....84 


Lady Burdett- 

Coutts 
Lord Cranbrook. 
Lord Bridport... 
Sir James Paget... 
Sir John B. Lawes 
Sir Richard Moon. . 


Lord Masham ... 82 
Earl Fitzwilliam. . 82 
ord Wahersns es eu. s ss 82 
Sir J. Mowbray, 

RET einer circ stele tei 82 
BISHIOTOK occ css vey nie ee 
Lord Grimthorpe....... 81 
Bishop of Liverpool....81 
Sir Richard Quain...... 81 
Sir Charles Gavin 

Duthy: po sect ete 81 


Sir Henry Hawkins... 80 


- Of all the English Prime Ministers of the 
last two centuries, Mr. Gladstone has at- 


tained the greatest age. 


~* 


Lord Palmerston, 
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in fact, is the only Premier besides Mr. 
Gladstone ‘who became, while in office, an 
octogenarian, and’ he died when nearing 
his eighty-second year. In point of age, 
too, whether in or out of office, Mr. Glad- 
stone easily takes the lead. Lord Sidmouth 
(Henry Addington) died when eighty seven, 
and Ear! Russell was eighty-six when he suc- 
cumbed—about ten years after resigning the 
Premiership. The Duke of Wellington 
lived to eighty-two, and with Earl Grey 
who died out of office at the age of eighty- 
one, the list of Prime Ministers who lived 
to be octogenarians is exhausted. Of other 
notable statesmen, Lord Beaconsfield died 
at seventy-seven, Chatham at seventy, Wal- 
pole at sixty-nine, Peel at sixty-two, Lord 
North at sixty, Canning and Lord Liverpool 
at fifty-eight, Fox at fifty-seven, and Pitt at 
forty-seven. The four occasions on which 


Mr. Gladstone held the highest office under 


the Crown amount to a period of nearly 
thirteen years, which, however, does not 
form a record. Walpole was Premier for 
twenty-two years, Pitt for about twenty 
years, and Lord Liverpool for about fifteen 
years.—London News. 


aS 
Book Reviews and Notices 


The Message and the Messengers. Lessons from 
the History of Preaching. By the Rev. Fleming 
James, D.D., Jay Cooke Professor of Homiletics in 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. 

This is not asystematic treatise on preaching, 
but a historical view and estimate of the meth- 
ods of different periods. It involves, therefore, 
something of the philosophy of preaching. Here 
we have in svccession an analytical examination 
of the preaching of the Prophets, of the Scribes 
of our Lord, of the Apostles, the early Church, 
the Middle Ages, the Reformation, and the later 
period, down to the present time. We havefound 
much of the deepest interest and suggestive- 
ness, in a style always clear, earnest, and elo- 
quent. Four necessary principles or founda- 
tions upon which all preaching must rest in order 
to fulfillits true mission, are first laid down. 
These principles are, (1) thematter must be the 
Word of God; (2) it must be given as a message 
from God; (8) its purpose must be godly living; 
(4) it must possess rhetorical adaptation. These 
are applied at each stage of the inquiry. They 
are illustrated by the practice of the great 
preachers of every age. They are first applied 
to the great utterances of the prophets; and 
with much of what the author here says we are 
in entire sympathy, but we should ourselves 
rather shrink from criticising those who spake 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. If they were 
fierce and denunciatory it was because it was 


: their mission to warn their people of impending 


judgment. Nor should we like to admit that 
the ‘‘temple prophets”? made a fatal mistake in 
laying too much emphasis on things external. 
As to the priests and the temple service, it is 
surely remarkable and worthy of careful con- 
sideration, that while our Lord condemns in the 
severest terms the Scribes and Pharisees, He 
never utters a word of censure against the 
priesthood as such; and, again, while He repu- 
diates the Pharisaic traditions, including the 
ceremonial customs with which they had hedged 
about the daily life of men, as well as their per- 
verted casuistry, He never includes m thiscen- 
sure anything pertaining to the ritual of the 
temple. Our author has, however, well de- 
scribed the rise and growth of Scribism and its 
evil results as affecting the synagogue preach- 
ing in the time of Christ. We pass over the 
sketches of the preaching of our Lord and of the 
Apostles, in which there is much which is 
thoughtful and interesting. Entering upon the 
ensuing period, Dr. James treats carefully of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, of which 
Origen is the'typical exponent. Hevery fully 
admits, however, that there is a true mysticism 
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as well asa false, and that ‘‘there must beta 
mystical interpretation of Scripture.’? We be- 
lieve that every instance in the New Testament 
of interp®etation of the Old is an illustration of 
this. In considering the influences which af- 

fected the preaching of the Church in the early 

centuries, the author has allowed his anti- 
sacerdotal bias to carry him too far. He finds 
preaching modified and turned out of its proper 
channel by what he calls the ‘‘spirit of manage~- 
ment’’ manifesting itself in various ways; ¢. ¢., 
through hierarchical claims, the assertion of 
faith as resting on authority, and the growth of 
asystem of mora! discipline. But surely this 
may be truly represented in another way. The 
Church has as a most important part of its mis- 
sion to educate, to train, and to mould the souls 
committed to her care. The methods of ‘‘man- 
agement” here referred to are siraply the ele- 
ments necessary in their proper measure for an 
effective educational system. We must beware 
of a logic which would lead to the conclusion 
that the work of God’s minister is done when he 
has ‘‘preached the Word.” It is a most true 
statement that ‘‘children, of course, and, per- 
haps, the great majority of men, have to take 
the Word of God, with its explanation and doc- 
trines, on authority.” Must not the methods 
employed be adapted to the great majority? 
Certainly it must be the duty of the preacher, 
while asserting to the full the divine authority 
of the Faith, to bring it home to men’s hearts 
and consciences, and to show that it is in har- 
mony with reason so far as reason is capable of 
dealing with things divine. It isa common idea 
that controversy is a hindrance to the highest 
development of preaching. Our author shares 
thatimpression. Yet it seems certain that sey- 
eral of the great eras of preaching were also 
eras of controversy on a great scale. Chrysos- 
tom, Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine, and a mul- 
titude of lesser lights arose during the period of 
one of the greatest controversial struggles 
through which the Church has ever passed. The 
age of the Reformation and of English Puritan- 
ism was again one of intense controversy. It 
was attended with an unparalled development 
of preaching. The world was full of prophets, 
true and false. In the England of this ceatury 
the revival of preaching has coincided with 
one of the fiercest periods of controversy since 
the seventeenth. We must have controversy. 
There is no escape from it, if the Faith is to be 
preserved. Only let men strive to avoid bitter- 
ness, personalities, the attributing of motives, 
and try to govern their most positive conten- 
tions by the lawof charity. Under the head of 
medieval preaching, the author has some ex- 
cellent remarks on mysticism and scholasticism, 
and in dealing with the most recent times his 
estimate of the ‘‘Tractarian,”’ or Oxford, Move- 
ment and even of “‘ritualism,’” is very generous 
and tolerant, though we much dislike the no- 
tion of undenominational ‘‘Churchmanship.’’ 
We have read this book with deep iiterest and 
appreciation, and while it could not be supposed 
that we could sympathize in all cases with the 
author’s point of view, that we could admit, for 
instance, any necessary antagonism between 
the external and the internal, or between the 
priest and the preacher, thereremains a consid- 
erable field which will be found instructive and 
profitable. The work seems to us to occupy a 
place of its own as being not merely a history of 
preaching, but also, in some measure, a philoso- 
phy of that history. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon. 
By Rey. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Profes- 
sor of Sacred Literature, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

Another volume of the International series, 
this time by an American. It falls no whit be- 
hind those which have preceded it, in point of 
learning and easy mastery of the matters most 
requiring elucidation. The introduction to the 
Philippians contains an historical account of 
Macedonia, and of Philippi in particular, St. 
Paul’s visits there, the circumstances under 
which the epistle was written, and its place in 
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the s3ries of the Romin imoprisoan nat. (Dr. 
Vin22at is inclined to prefer the earlier date; 

that is, before the Ephesians and Colossians , 
but considers that the evidence is indetermi - 
nate. The genuineness and the integrity of the 

Epistle are convincingly defended. A useful 

feature is the author’s estimate of the character 

and value of the principal commentaries. A 

commentary on the Pailippians necessarily sug- 

gests acomparison with Lightfoot. Dr. Vincent, 

while agreeing with that great scholar in many 

instances, pursues his own independent course, 

and does not hesitate to part company with him 
on important points. In fact, he frankly states 

his opinion, that in point of exegesis his com - 
mentary is not equal to some others. In an 

excursus on ‘‘Bishops and Dzans,”’ he propounds 

the present theory, popular in extreme evolu- 
tioaist quarters, that “the forms of Church 

polity weregradual evolutions from primitive, 

simple, crude modes of organization shaped by 

existing conditions,’ etc. ‘‘By the time the 
first half of the second century is reached, the 
episcopal polity has defined itself in the Igna- 

tian letters, and the tide is setting towards the 
monarchical Episcopacy.” We, ourselves, would 
ackaowledge a large degree of growth from an 
elem2ntary stage to one of more definite org uni- 

zation, but consider that it ought to be recog- 
nized that this growth was not from democracy 
to monarchy, which would be revolution rather 
than fevolution, but that the principles of goy- 
ernment and the source of authority were set- 
tled from the time of the first formation of the 
Christian communities. It is a matter, undoubt- 
edly, in which “dogmatic” considerations will 
affect our conclusions, but it remains that a 
somewhat closer investigation is needed of the 
application of the method of evolution in the 
history of menand communities. The tendency 
is to regard everything asa natural ‘‘organism”’ 
orgerm. Thus, the primive Church was a sort 
of protoplasm, outof which anything might de- 
velop. We do not observe among the works 
named or guoted in this discussion any reference 
to ‘Gore on ‘The Church and the Ministry.”’ 
Dr. Vincent has alongand interesting excursus 
on the passage ii: 6-11, around which so much 
controversy has gathered of late. He does not 
seem to commit himself to any questionable 
theories on the subject of the Humiliation of 
Christ, and insists that the ‘‘self-emptying” of 
which St. Paul here speaks, is to be understood 
as defined in the following clauses. He con- 
cludes thus:—‘‘Th@ word does not indicate a 
surrender of deity, nor a paralysis of deity, nor 
a change of personality, nor a break in the con- 
tinuity of self-consciousness. Christ’s con- 
sciousness of deity was not suspended during 
his earthly life. He knew that He came from 
Godtand went to God: that He had glory with 
the Father before the world was, and would re- 
ceive it back again.’? The essay on ‘‘Paul’s 
Conceptionsof Righteousness by Faith,” p. 128, 
is excellent. It insists upon the reality of this 
righteousness, and quotes with approval a fine 
passage from Liddon. There is an excellent 
account of the institution of slavery, and of St. 
Paul's attitude to it in the introduction to the 
Epistle to Philemon. On the feeble attempts 
to impugn the genuineness of this charming let- 
ter, by Baur, Weizsacker, Pfleiderer, and Steck, 
Dr. Vincent remarks that ‘‘it is useless to waste 
time over these. They are mostly fancies.” 
This is very refreshing. 


The Facts and the Faith. A Study in the Ration- 
alism of the Apostles’ Creed. By Beverly E. War- 
ner, D. D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
$1.25. 

'The author’s spirit and intention are, with- 
out doubt, worthy of commendation. He at- 
temptsin this book to relieve the strain on the 
belief of some, both priests andlay people. But 
it is not the intention of the author we are to 
criticise, but the contents of his book. In ‘‘Facts 
and the Faith” we are brought face toface with 
a method of stating and explaining doctrines, 
which minimizes, and, we fear, misleads; miany 
propositions are laid down that are simply sub- 
versive of the Faith once delivered. We are 
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far from accusing the writer of having this aim 
in view; in fact his object is to help some doubt- 
ers to hold fast to the Apostles’ Creed. The 
chief fact, however, should be looked squarely 
in the face; viz., that Dr. Warner goes down to 
the root of the whole matter, and uncovers 
again the old questions, whether credo ut intelli- 
gam or whether intelligo ut credam—whether I 
first believe and then rationalize, or whether I 
rationalize, in order that through this process I 
may arrive atthe Faith. Hence we think that 
Dr. Warner’s book is to be viewed as raising 
and attempting to answer the most primary of 
religious questions—what are the ultimate 
grounds of our belief in Christianity, or why 
should we believe? Do we accept the Faith of 
the Gospel because God has revealed it to man 


who could not arrive at it by any process of hu- 


man reasoning or searching, or do we adhere to 
the Christian verities because we view them as 


the evolutionary product of human reason? Dr. 


Warner does not thus categorically state the 
question, but we believe that it lies at the very 
heart of his book, since on almost every page we 
have sharply contrasted terms, such as the fol- 
lowing: Traditional views versus rational facts; 
rational thinkers versus traditional Christians; 
rational Christianity versus traditional or ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

It is to be regrétted that no adequate detini- 
tion of what is traditional, as opposed to rational 
Christianity, is to be found in the book. We 
can, however, gather from the general trend of 
the arguments what isin Dr, Warner’s mind. 
He seems to have a feeling akin to scorn when- 
ever he mentions traditionary faith, but we 
cannot forget the fact that if the Christian re- 
ligion is not traditionary. itis nothing. Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, and others of like views, 
are often in evidence in “Facts and the Faith.” 
But one thing is certain; viz., that these men 
would deny that Christianity can be arrived 
at on rational grounds. This, of course, is the 
strength (as also the weakness) of their position. 
Christianity isa revelation, and thus essentially 
traditionary, and claims our assent because 
God who is essentially Truth, reveals. Credo—I 
believe, and therefore proceed to rationalize on 
the facts of the Faith, not as seeking a ground 
for faith, but that I may add to my faith, 
knowledge. The ultimate grounds of our faith 
are not to be sought in human reason. We 
strongly maintain, however, that the revela- 
tion once given, reason will defend and corrob- 


orate. 
It appears to us that Dr. Warner indulges in a 


good deal of dogmatizing as to what God must 
and must not do in regard to the Holy Incarna- 
tion. While many among us piously and philo- 
sophically believe that the Son of God would 
have taken flesh even if man had not sinned, 
still,we are not warranted in saying that it 
must necessarily have been so. 

To make out a strong case, the opposite views 
are ofteastated in an exaggerated and one-sided 
manner; ¢.g.,on page27: ‘The traditional view” 
(that Jesus Christ came into the world because 
sin had entered) ‘‘of Bethlehem and Calvary, 
sets forth God as failing in His first plan, and 
patching up the failure by a mechanical con- 
trivance which takes both its imagery and its 
idea from the bloody sacrifices of Judaism.” 
We can only view this as an unfair and irrey- 
erent way of stating what the Scriptures lay 
down as the motive of the Incarnation. 

Traditionary religion teaches that man’s pro- 
bation is limited to this life, that there will be 
ageneral judgment for pronouncing. the final 
condition of all men, that thereis a hell; but all 
these Scriptural doctrines the ‘rational Chris- 
tianity,’’ espoused, advocated, and defended by 
Dr. Warner, flatly denies. 

The book contains useful material which can 
easily be used to illustrate the facts of faith, by 
those who believe in the dictum credo ut intelligam, 
but the essential position of this work we cannot 
approve or commend. It may be wisdom in 
stress of weather to cast some of the cargo into 
the sea, but we must look to the integrity of the 
ship. In relieving the tension of faith in this 
or that manor generation, the Christian teacher 
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must see to it that he does not undermine the 
revelation of God. This is the final and abso- 
lute ground for our belief. 

The Expository Times. Vol. VIII, October, 1896- 

September, 1897. Edinburg: T. & T. Clark. 

The Expository Times has thoroughly estab- 
lished itself as indispensable to the student 
of scriptural exegesis. Month by month it 
comes to our table laden with the things most 
interesting to the scholar. The most recent 
discoveries are heralded, and the theories and 


‘comments upon them of experts and investiga- 


tors. Mention is made of review articles deal- 
ing with Biblicai subjects, and the most import- 
ant books of the same class pass under review. 
There are also many original articles by emi- 
nent or rising:scholars, ‘‘Requests and Replies,” 
letters and short expositions upon difficult texts 
and passages. The names of contributors form 
an imposing list, comprising the best-known 
biblical scholars of the day, British, American, 
and continental. The volume before us is much 
occupied at the beginning with the slab of black 
syenite,? then recently discovered by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, and its famous inscription re- 
lating to Israel; while the latest numbers deal 
with Professor Hommei's book and with the 
Oxyrhynehus fragment containing certain say- 
ings attributed to our Lord. This will serve to 
show the usefulness of this periodical to those 
who desire to keep themselves well informed as 
to current events affecting the study of the 
Scriptures, more especially as these subjects 
are treated of in its pages by a variety of 
learned writers. And this is true of every de- 
partment of Biblical scholarship and research. 
It is not surprising that an American edition of 
this able magazine has been undertaken, which, 
without any alteration of the original publica- 
tion, will add a department of comment by 
scholars of this country. 


The. Life and Times of Edward Bass, First 
Bishop of Massachusetts. By Daniel Dulany Ad- 
dison. Cambridge: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$3. 

The personality of the first Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts is a dim one to the Churchmen of our 


_day, and it is well to have his sturdy character 


brought out as clearly as it is in this admirable 
book. Thereis, however, much more in it than 
a mere life of Bishop Bass. There is a vivid 
picture of early Church days in New England, 
and the story of King’s chapel is fully told. 
The almost forgotten fact is brought out, that 
in the election of Bishop Bass no laymen par- 
ticipated. The clergy (English in their train- 


ing) excluded them. This high-handed act, of - 


course, incensed the laity, and they protested 
to the point of rebellion against the ignoring of 
their rights. The fight that they made isa 
striking chapter of Church history, and though 
their immediate point was not gained, their 
efforts were abundantly rewarded in the per- 
manent rights secured by the laymen of Massa- 
chusetts. The book is a valuable contribution 
to our now rapidly increasing, but long neg- 
lected, storeof American Church history. 


A New French Prayer Book. Being the Book of 
Common Prayer in the French language, translated 
and edited by the Rev. A. V.Wittmeyer. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. Price, 75c. 

Comparing this witha former edition, we note 

a great improvement in size, paper, printing, 

and translation The translation is carefully 

done, and the French is as pure and classical as 

a translation of our Book of Common Prayer 

can be without losing some of its liturgical 

exactness. The book is issued under the 
authorization of the Bishop of New York, and 
with the certificate of the custodian of the 

Standard Book of Common Prayer. The text of 


this edition follows that of a former French 


Prayer Book, edited by the Rev. A. Verren, 
D.D., with the necessary corrections and en- 
richments to secure conformity with the pres- 
ent Standard. It is printed from new large- 
faced type, upon good Bible paper, and is a 
volume of convenient size, about one-half an 
inch in thickness. We cordially recommend it 
not only to French members of our Church, but 
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also to Americans who find it helpful to attend 
French services. 


Sermon-Stories for Boys and Girls. By the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. With Initial Illustrations 
by Freeland A. Carter. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. Price, $1. 

‘This book is exactly what its title indicates, 
ssermon-stories. The author's idea, in preparing 
the volume, has been to catch the eyes and ears 
of the boys and girls, by the story, and then 
make it convey some message of helpful truth. 
‘Some of the chapters have taking titles, ‘‘The 
Lion’s Kiss,” “Stories about Queens,” etc. ; and 
are not prosy, nor too long to hold the attention 
of small, restless readers. Its exterior is invit- 
ing, too, being bound in rich red and soft gray 
tones, with an attractive design on the cover. 


The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. 
A Companion Book for Students and Travellers, 
By Rodolf Lanciani. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. xxiv.-619. Price, $4. 
To the scholarly traveler, Rome is worth all 

the rest of Europe, yet there are few visitors 
who are technically well informed so as to be 
able to study Rome with advantage. The be- 
wildering sprofusion of books on Roman ruins 
and antiquities makes the preparation for such 
study almost hopeless, unless one is prepared to 
spend a life time on it. Here we havea book 
which simplifies the matter, yet is sufficiently 
technical and profound to repay the careful at- 
tention of the learned reader; a notable book 
by an archeologist of world-wide reputation, 
which traces the history of Rome, and illus- 
trates the spirit of its civilization, by a fine 
analysis of its intricate ruins. The listof illus- 
trations alone occupies nearly six pages. 


‘The Early Life of Our Lord. 
Brough, Chaplain to the Forces. 
P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.75. 
This is a delightful book, and ought to be-put 

in the hands of every young man and woman 

who could not be induced to read a dry commen- 
tary, and yet who would read this book with in- 
terest. It covers the ground already covered 
by Edersheim, but that is an expensive work, 

‘and loaded down with much learning, while 

this is confined simply to our Lord’s youth. It 

adheres closely to the limits laid down in the 

preface, ‘‘the development of our Lord as a 

man only, without prejudice to the perfection of 

His nature and powers as God.” This is a 

perfect handbook for a teacher of our Lord’s 

early life, and fills a very great need. 


By the Rev. Je 
New York: HE. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 
A View of the Atonement. By the Rev. Geo. Stevens, 
Ph.D 


A Saint of the Southern Church. By the Rev. Green- 
ough White, A.M., B.D. 


Wive Hundred Stories and Illustrations. 
Walker Gwynne. $1.50. 
SUNSHINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Alaska: Its Neglected Past, Its Brilliant Future. By 
B. W. James, A.M., M.D. $1.50. 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
New York Charities Directory. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Village SP EMO By the late R. W. Church, M.A., 
D.C.L 


By the Rev. 


The aa cetorions gees Christian. ByS » Cheet- 
1.50 


ham, D.D., F.S.A 


E. R. HERRICK & Co. 
Shakespeare’s Men and Women. By Rose Porter. 
1.25. 


Beautiful Women of the Poets. Compiled by Beatrice 
Sturges. $1.25. 
; GEORGE BELT, & Sons, London 
The Cathedral Church of Exeter. By Perey Addle- 
shaw, B.A. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
A Short History of Modern English Literature. By 
Edmund Gosse, $1.50, 
PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1898. 25¢. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Audubon and His Journals (two vols.). By Maria R. 
Aydubon.. With Zoological and other Notes by 
Elliott Coues. Illustrated. 7.50. 


am 
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Pamphlets Received 


The Best of All. By JohnL. Keedy. W. F. Morris 
Pub. Company, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

Year Book of Trinity Parish, New Haven, Conao. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the House of St. Michael 
and All Angels. 

The ey of the oe istian Church. By the Rt. Rev. 

A. C. A. Hall, D. 

Catalogue of the nee Theological Seminary. 

Journal of the 114th Convention of the Diocese of New 
York. 

Good Citizenship: Whatit is. By Bisbop F. D. Hunt- 
ington, LL.D. 

The Book of Books. By the Rev. J. W. Book, R.D. 

The 39th Annual Report of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York 

Catalogue of Hobart College. 

The St. Augustine Commemoration. By the Rt. Rev. 
G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L. E. & J. 44. Young & 
Co. 

The 33rd Ant ual Report of the Sheltering Arms, New 
York. 

The Bible in What Sense the Word of God. By the 
Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., James Pott &Co. 
The ‘‘American’’ Sermon Preached in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. London, July 4, 1897, by the Rt. Rev. Wm. 

Stevens Perry. 

The Cornell University Register. 

Henry the VILI. and the Reformation, in Relation to 
the Church of England. By Wm. Frederick Faber, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Second Annual Report of the Clergymen’s 
Fund Society. 

The 40th Annual Report of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society. 

Order of Service for the 22nd Annual Festival of Par- 
ish Choirs to be held A. D. 1898. under the auspices 
of the Choir Guild. diocese of Massachusetts. 


Retiring 


Periodicals 


The subscribers of The Church Eclectic are for- 
tunate in having such an excellent picture of 
Bishop Starkey as the frontispiece of the Jan- 
uary issue. In the opening article Bishop Hale 
gives the pith and marrow of the recent fourth 
International Old Catholic Congress, and in the 
next article Dr. Geo. H. McKnight simply de- 
molishes Bishop Wescott’s apology for the Re- 
vised Version. The Eclectic has done well to re- 
print such timely papers as ‘‘The Making of 
Bishops in the English Church,’ by Bishop 
Browne; ‘"'I'he Nature and Force of the Canon 
Law,’’ by Prof. Collins, and ‘‘A Russian View of 
the Anglican Hierarchy.”’ The first of these three 
papers is an effective answer to Rome's cayils 
in regard to the relation of English bishops to 
the State, and the last paper shows the dawn- 
ing appreciation of the Anglican Hierarchy in 
the Eastern Church, while Prof. Collins gives 
us an interesting paper curiously full of good 
suggestions and strangely faulty in that he fails 
to distinguish between that which is law and 
that which is currently observed. The edito- 
rial and the first review deal with the late Dean 
Church as an ideal reviewer. The Young 
Churchman Company has opened the year with 
an admirable issue—one that is really strong as 
well as interesting. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Churchman 

A BisHorp Aas SECRETARY.—Things are bad 
enough as they are without being aggravated. 
In too large a number of parishes a missionary 
meeting is called, ora missionary word spoken, 
only when some missionary appears and asks 
for an opportunity of pleading hiscause. And 
what is more lamentable than the necessity 
which sends the missionary bishop—victim as 
he is of a badly-worked system, and the apathy 
of the Church at large—so frequently away 
from his charge to beg funds, to his own hum- 
iliation and disheartenment, and the:demorali- 
zation of his jurisdiction? This is a sufficiently 
painful spectacle without calling a diocesan 
bishop away from his rightfnl work. The duty 
of the hour is not to call more bishops away 
from their special work, but so to develop the 
system as to enableeven the missionary bishops 
to remain in their jurisdictions and build them 
up into self-sustaining dioceses. Dr. Twing did 
his part in the development of mission work of 


the Church, Dr. Langford took the work up and. 


pushed it to greater success, and has left us not 
only a permanent home for the mission agencies 
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of the Church, but has aroused, in great meas- 
ure, the interest of the whole Church in mis- 
sions. 

The Interior. 

PROTESTANT PERVERSITY.—The Independent pub- 
lishes a table of denominational statistics. The 
tabulating of the sects brings out the perversity 
of professing Christians in astrong light, and 
presents an aspect that would be amusing were 
it not so sad. The Lutherans are divided up 
into twenty-one sects; there are only 54.544 
Mennonites, but they are divided iuto twelve 
sects; the Methodists into seventeen; the Pres- 
byterians into twelve, or counting the Reformed 
Churches, fifteen; the Baptists, counting the 
“old-two-seed-in-the-spirit predestinarian,”’ inio 
thirteen; the Dunkards are divided by four— 
and so on through the whole display of quarrel- 
someness and crankiness, The whole thing isa 
large assortment of crystallizea or petrified 
Church quarrels. How much of sorrrow, ani- 
mosity, bitterness, and infidelity there is in the 
sum total, only God knows. To display them as 
they are in tabulated form, is to subject Prot- 
estantism to the sorrow of the devout and to 
thé derision of the profane. 


The Church Standard 

GRATUITOUS ADVERTISEMENTS.—Nearly all jour- 
nals, and particularly religious journals, are con- 
tinually beset by requests for gratuitous adver- 
tisements, which are usually addressed to the 
editor with a touching personal appeal to his 
charitable intervention with the publisher in 
favor of the application. Some of these applica- 
tions can hardly be refused, “the cause for w hich 
they plead being unquestionably meritorious and 
the circumstances being sometimes pitiful in 
the extreme. Others, however, are of a differ- 
ent sort; sheer beggary. begotten of a beggarly 
spirit which has been fostered by injudicious 
generosity until the instinct of self-reliance has 
been paralyzed; frantic outcries for assistance 
from persons whose munificence takes the pecu- 
liar form of contracting debts for other people 
to pay; gushing resolutions by vestries on the 
departure of a rectolg whom they may have 
starved out, but to whom they are willing to 
give a good ‘‘send off’’ at somebody else’s expen- 
se; obituary notices to which are appended the 
signatures of a score or more of persons who, if 
they believed one-half that they say, ought to be 
willing to pay for the privilege of saying it pub- 
licly; and then there is any number of shrewd 
attempts at self-puffery on the part of persons 
who are eager to get before the publiceye, even 
in the lines of an advertisement. In nearly 
every case, the applicants seem to take it for 
granted that the editor ought to be ready and 
willing to drop his own work and to urge the 
business manager to set aside the business rules 
of the office. Not infrequently, they will go so 
far as to ask him to read and rewrite pages of 
manuscript which they have not thought it 
worth their while to write properly. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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I'wo Pictures of Rest 
BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 
LB 
An artist traced his fancy fair, of rest; 
An iso’ated lake; upon its breast 
The ripples scarcely stirred, and nature wild 
In radiant beauty on the evenivg smiled. 
Stagnation, and not rest, it seemed to me 
That such a picture of still-life must be. 
IL 
Another artist traced his faacy rare, 
Of rest; above a torrent in mid air, 
Upon a bough which quivered in thespray, 
Yet safe, a bird’s nest clung, from which, each day, 
The warbler’s song rang out. This seemed to me 
A picture far more true of rest to be. 


Rest comes to us e’en in the midst of strife, 
If we but live the higher, nobler life. 


(Copyrighted. ) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 
BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER II.—CoNCLUDED. 
HEN school was over for theday, Herr 
Friedman and Louise went to the neg- 
lected garden to commence putting it in 
order for planting. 

They had worked busily for an hour, and 
had seated themselves upon a bench to rest, 
when the garden gate opened hastily, and a 
large, pompous looking man strode toward 
them. He wore a suit of fine cloth, a heavy 
gold chain with many seals dangled from 
his vest, and his fat hand toyed with them, 
thus displaying a ring of price upon his lit- 
tle finger. 

“Do you know w oo Iam”? he asked ina 
loud, excited voice, and shaking his fist in 
the face of the astonished schoolmaster. ‘‘I 
am the well-known Herr Max Konig, mer- 
chant; the richest man in.Schafhausen, and 
I come to tell you that if you treat my boy 
Karl with such disrespect as you did to-day, 
I will make it hot for you in Schafhausen. 
He is the smartest boy in school, and he 
tells me that you allowed that begearly 
Sack Fritz to go above him, and he says he 
will not come to school another day.” 

Frau Friedman had arisen pale with af- 
fright, but a glance from her husband 
reassured her, and she resumed her seat. 

“Tam always glad, Herr Konig,to make the 
acquaintance of the parents of my pupils,” 
said the schoolmaster, courteously offering 
his hand. ‘‘Take a seat upon the bench 
withus. It is more pleasant here than in 
the house this fine evening. My wife and I 
were just wisbing that some one who under- 
stood gardening would pay us a call, and 
no doubt you are the very person who can 
aid us by your experience.” 

“The richest man in Schafhausen” was 
~ completely bewildered by this calm and 
polite reception, and took a seat mechan- 
ically, fanning his heated face with his 
broad hat, and mopping it with his hand- 
kerchief. Frau Friedman brought him a 
glass of cold water, which, in order to give 
himself time to recover, he drained to the 
last drop. 

Herr Konig believed that his knowledge 
upon every known subject could not be gain- 
sayed, that when he said a thing was 
right it was right, and when he said it was 
wrong, it was wrong. He was also under 
the impression that his portly and distin- 
guished appearance commanded respect, 
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and though not quite reconciled that the 
schoolmaster was not overwhelmed by his 
rebuke, he considered while drinking the 
water, that no doubt he had heard of him 
before coming to Schafhausen, therefore, 
knowing him to be a great man, knew bet- 
ter than to contradict him. 

To do Herr Konig justice, he was an ex- 
perienced and thorough horticulturist. It 
was a hobby with him, and he was soon en- 
gaged in the agreeable task of giving in- 
formation. Herr Friedman and his wife 
listened with gratifying attention, and 
thanked him sincerely, to which he listened 
with a benign and condescending air. Re- 
freshed and soothed by his visit to well-bred 
and agreeable people, Herr Konig rose to 
leave, cordially inviting his new neighbors 
to visit him, and then disappeared through 
the gate with ponderous state, the grievan- 
ces of the ‘smartest boy in school” having 
been forgotten, through the kindness of his 
entertainers. 

For several weeks the new schoolmaster 
had a trying time, owing to the inefficiency 
of former teachers, but by patience and un- 
varying kindness and courtesy, he won the 
attention and respect of even the most law- 
less, and the interference in his manage- 
ment by the parents ceased. 

Matters were progressing finely when 
there came a time of trial and terror to the 
people of Schaffhausen. A fire broke out in 
the village grocery, a stiff breeze was blow- 
ing toward them from the North Sea, and 
before it could be mastered, over twenty 
families were homeless and without food 
and clothing. Then it was that the young 
pastor, and the younger schoolmaster proved 
what they could be in time of trouble. Herr 
Friedman won an abiding place in the 
hearts of the people, for at the risk of his 
life he had saved that of a cottager’s child, 
and in every dwelling there were words of 
praise and gratitude for good deeds he had 
done. 

The pastor, too, had not only assisted with 
his own hands, but like the schoolmaster, 
robbed himself to give relief, and when 
night came the homeless ones had shelter 
and all the comfort possible. This was not 
without its effect upon the neighborhood, 
and when the Sunday came, many listened 
to him who seldom entered the door ofa 
church. 

This time of trial had not been without 
its lesson, and the pastor used it to impress 
upon them the need of laying up treasures 
in heaven, which would never be destroyed 
by moth, nor rust, fire, nor floods. 

There was a great spiritual awakening in 
the neighborhood, and the schoolmaster 
worked hand in hand with the pastor, striv- 
ing to interest his pupils in the sweetstories 
of the Bible. They listened when Gretchen, 
by request of the schoolmaster, told in her 
simple manner the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and others in the Old and New 
Testament, for to those who did not attend 
Sunday school they were entirely new. 

Autumn came, and Fritz and Gretchen 
left school to follow their occupations, and 
were much missed by Herr Friedman. 

“‘T wonder why Gretchen stays out so 
long,” said her mother one evening, after 
the child had for several weeks attended the 
goats at pasture; ‘“‘some of her flock must 
have given her trouble by running away.” 

‘Mritz is coming,” said one of the little 
ones, ‘‘he will go and help Gretchen home.” 

The mother went hurriedly to meet him, 
and relieving his shoulders of the sack, she 
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placed a piece of brown bread in his hand, 
and begged him to goin search of Gretchen, 


for night was coming on and the mother 


was growing terribly anxious. ‘The boy was 
weary from his long walk, but he went 
more than willingly, and in a short time 
came running back trembling with excite- 
ment. He had found Gretchen lying at the 
foot of a rock, silent and motionless, and 
pale as if dead. 

The father coming in at that moment 
from his daily work, he and the mother hur- 
ried to the scene of the accident, guidedby 
Fritz. They found, that having fallen from 
the rock and broken a limb, she had fainted 
from pain, and the father took her tenderly 
in his arms, the mother walking beside him 
and weeping bitterly. As soon as they 
reached the cottage, Fritz ran for the vil- 
lage physician who came, bringing the 
schoolmaster with him. 

Gretchen had not spoken since coming 
home, but when Herr Friedman took her 
hand and spoke to her, she opened her eyes 
and glanced up to his sad face. 

‘“‘ITcan never come to school any more, I 
can never walk again,” she said, while two 
tears rolled from under the closed lids. 


PRP I HAL 


“The Fifty 
Dollars 


Seemed 
Like a Gift” 


-A lady from Cedar Rapids, 
writes : ‘‘ Your check for fifty 
dollars was received. So 
easily was it earned that it 
seems almost like a gift. 
That sum, together with the 
additional generous com- 
mission, amounts to over 
one hundred dollars. So 
we reduced our church debt. 
Your plan is far more con- 
genial to ladies than raising 
money for churches, fairs, 
suppers, ete.’’ 

But one of hundreds of 
cases where church debts 
have been decreased by The 
Ladies’ Home Journal plan. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
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“Oh, yes, I have known several children 
who had limbs broken, and all were well in 
a few weeks,” he replied cheerfully. 

But upon examination the injury was 

‘found to be greater than at first suspected; 
Gretchen’s spine was hurt, and the possi- 
bility was that she would never walk again. 
She bore with great patience the setting 
and bandaging of the broken limb, grateful 
that she was made as comfortable as possi- 
ble. 

From that day the whole neighborhood 
became interested in the cottage in which 
was the afflicted Gretchen, young and 
old glad to do her service. Children came 
in groups and singly, they saved their pen- 
nies to buy luxuries for her, and the best 
that housewives had in their store rooms 
found its way to the cottage. 

The pastor and schoolmaster read to her 
and conversed with her, and her mind ex- 
panded and grew rich in thought and ex- 
pression from the literature they brought 
her, and she, in turn, benefited others with 
the knowledge acquired. 

Thus the years passed on, and it almost 
seemed that the mantle of Dorothy Bur- 
meister had fallen upon Gretchen, for young 
people came to her in their trials and pleas- 
ures, as they had gone to Dorothy. The 
kingdom of heaven had come to her heart, 
and children learned patience and gentle- 
ness of her, the roughest among them grow- 
ing unselfish and helpful in her pure 
presence, and older persons went away 
strengthened by the perfect faith and trust 
of the helpless girl. 

Upon the school of Schafhausen rested 
the blessing of God. -The pastor’s Bible 
class grew larger each year, most of the 
members being pupils of Johannes Fried- 
man’s school, and came to the pastor’s class 
well instructed in divine knowledge. 

Fritz had grown intoa tall, welldeveloped 
boy of fifteen, and well advanced in his 
studies. The refined ways of Herr Fried- 
man were not lost upon his pupils; by pre- 
cept and example he had striven to teach 
them many things not found in their school 
books, endeavoring to make them capable 
of filling usefully their place in the world, 
and above all, to bring the kingdom of 
heaven into their hearts. Now the great 
longing of Fritz was to be a missionary, and 
the wish was encouraged by Gretchen. 

Upon the day of his first Communion, he 
confided this wish to the pastor, as he had 
long before confided it to Herr Friedman, 
and asked him to intercede for permission 
from his parents who were opposed to his go- 
ing; and this the pastoragreed todo. There 
was no one in Schafhausen who was more 
benefited by the society of the schoolmaster 
than Herr Konig. Always liberal, he was 
influenced by Herr Friedman to use his 
money where it would do most good: he 
had become one of the best supporters of the 
church, of which he was a consistent mem- 
ber, was a just and progressive citizen, and 
had lost much of his pompous manner. 
Among his many acquirements was a knowl- 
edge of art, at least enough to make him in- 
terest himself to assist struggling talent. 
He had discovered genius in Fritz who, 
without any instructign, had frescoed the 
walls of Herr Konig’s library so beautifully 
that an artist from Frankfort had declared 
himself willing to take the boy into his 
studio as a pupil, Herr Konig being eager 
to pay all expenses, and believing that Fritz 
would bea great artist. 

Por this reason the parents looked upon 


the ‘missionary project with disfavor; they 
could not as yet be influenced by the pastor, 
but listened eagerly to Herr Konig’s proph- 
ecies that the boy would be a great artist, 
and rich returns would follow if his life 
were devoted to art. 

Fritz went to the schoolmaster for advice; 
he desired to obey the wishes of his parents, 
he loved art, and believed he would be a 
successful artist, but his heart was set upon 
being a missionary. 

“Do the duty nearest you, dear Fritz,” 
said the schoolmaster, taking his hand; 
“obey your parents, follow their wishes, and 
if God intends you to be a missionary, he will 
remove all hindrances, and open the way 
for you.” 

“That is just what Gretchen says,’ com- 
mented Fritz, with beaming eyes; “‘she is 
praying that a way may be opened, and that 
father and mother may give free and glad 
consent.” 

So Fritz went to Frankfort and became a 
pupil of the notediartist, where he remained 
three years. His marked talent was rec- 
ognized, and his paintings were in demand 
at high prices. Gretchen had luxuries of 
which she had never dreamed: the parents’ 
burdens with their younger children were 
lightened, and the neighbors who had been 
so kind to Gretchen, denying themselves to 
help her, were not forgotten. 

At length consent was given that he might 
follow out his longing for a life work, and 
he left Frankfort in order to prepare him- 
self for it. 

Many consultations were held with his be- 
loved schoolmaster and pastor, many letters 
written, then the mission house was opened 
to Fritz for a three years’ course of study in 
preparation for his life work. 

During his studies of different languages 
and other duties, he used some of his hours 
of recreation in painting a picture as a part- 
ing gift to his beloved schoolmaster. It was 
a fine representation of the neighborhood of 
Schafhausen, the village in the distance. 
On a hill overlooking the valley in which it 
nestled, a flock of goats were grazing, and 
at the foot of a linden, a girl with a shep- 
herd’s crook in her hand was gazing ata 
lark soaring heavenward. It was a lifelike 
portrait of Gretchen, and with tears of joy 
the schoolmaster and his wife received it as 
a memento of him, and of the faithful young 
Christian whose life was a |! enediction to 
the people of Schafhausen, bearing testi- 
mony of the blessedness of the kingdom of 
heaven in the hearts of God's children 


Dyspepsia 


If This is Your Trouble, Here is a Good 
Word for You. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla positively cures dyspep- 
sia. It gently tones the stomach and digestive 
organs, creates an appetite, purifies and en- 
riches the blood, and builds up the whole sys- 
tem. Don’t suffer any longer, when by the 
faithful use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla you may be 
cured. Be sure to get only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


25 cents. 


Hood’s Pills cure indigestion. 
AND 


ITALY “tis 
MEDITERRANEAN. $480, 


all necessary expenses included, Sev- 

eral Tours by North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg- American Line, Programmes 
Free. Write for Tourist Gazette. 100 pp 


about Foreign travel. Post Free. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
118 Broadway, New York, 220 South Clark st., Chicago. 


F.C. CLARK’S FEB. 5, 1898, 


ALHAMBRA and ROME 
EXCURSIONS, $250. 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd express 8. 38. 
ALLER. Cuisine and service unsurpassed. First-class, 
Including Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Algiers, Naples, 
Rome, and Pompeii. Stop-over privileges in Italy. Sec- 
tion 2, including Florence, Venice, Milan, Monte Carlo, 
Corniche Road, Nice, Genoa, $100 extra. 63 days with 
Malta, Cairo, Jerusalem, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 
$550. Also extending across Europe. Europe, Holy Land, 
tound the World. Send for 1898 programmes. 

F.C. CLARK, 111 


3roadway, New York. 


In buying seeds ** economy is 
extravagance,” because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
always largely exceeds the originai 
cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 

cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


and always get your money's worth. 
Five cents per paper everywhere, 
Always the best. Seed Annual free. 


D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 


Sewing 
Machine ? 


any make, now in family use. 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. 
in 30 days thereafter. 


cr a personal service of any sort. 
prize worth having. 


for your old one. 


Who Has the Oldest 


A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
Awards to be decided from applications 
The new machines will be delivered with- 


All you have to do 7s /o send this information on a postal card ; (1) your name; 

(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office.address ; (4) name of your machine ; 

(5) its factory number; (6) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which you saw this. 

Send details in this exact order on a postal card — don’t senda letter—and put 
nothing else on the postal card bul the information desired. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 

If you own an old sewing machine, 

you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 

It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 

may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 
PDL LLL LOO 
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Children’s thour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


An Inspiration 
BY MRS. JAMES OTIS LINCOLN 
She was a traveled maiden, 
This tot of summers three, 
She'd crossed the whole big continent 
To visit by the sea. 


And now she was with grandma 
Demurely sitting by, 

As grandma asked the rector 
A cup of tea to try. 


While waiting for the Oolong, 
To entertaining be, 

He took this little maiden 
To sit upon his knee. 


He asked her many questions, 
Allin his gracious way,— 

How far from here her home was, 
And what she liked to play! 


“TL like to play wis dollies 
And marbles, bats, and boys; 

I don't know where my home is,”’ 
And with his coat she toys. 


Then o’er her puzzled features 
A sudden sunshine dawned, 
“Oh, ess, to San Francisco 
I wented to be borned.”’ 


(Copyrighted.) 
Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER III. 


THE BLACK VELVET CAT 


HE open fire was burning brightly in the 
reception room, and on the rug before it 
sat a large black cat, with a soft coat like 
velvet; his face was black, without the un- 
even white patch seen on so many cats of his 
color, and his lower lip was a pretty pink, 
making him look very young and kittenish 
expression. His paws were white, like 
the daintiest kid gloves, and his hind feet 
were encased in little white fur boots, while 
he also displayed an elegant expanse of 
snowy fur for his ruffled shirt front. On this 
present morning every one had risen early 
at Mrs. Marston’s, for Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Tilden, with Aunt Periwinkle, were ex- 
pected to arrive in time for breakfast. Lit- 
tle Bessie was sitting on the rug beside the 
cat, telling him of the expected visitors. 

‘‘Now, Hannie,” she said, ‘‘oo must be vel- 
ly good and not slap Gampa; ’cause some 
men are dood, if 00 don’t like ’em. All kit- 
tens must be perlite. Bessie don’t like men 
much ’cept Papa and Gampa, but she never 
cries and runs away.” 

The cat looked at the little tot, out of his 
great yellow eyes, as she delivered her lee 
ture to him, and then having carefully 
washed his left paw, he began to polish up 
the right one. 

‘Don’t muss 00 Fannie,” said 
Bessie, for his tongue was getting perilous- 
ly near his great orange “*Me don’t 
muss me new white jess, for Gamma likes 
petty girlies and kitties.” 

‘‘Bessie,” said her mother, ‘there is the 
cab, come to the window, pet.” 


new bow, 


ribbon, 


The noise of the incoming guests seemed 
to disturb the cat, and he stopped making 
his toilet, and looked anxiously toward the 
door which led into the hall. 


Bessie ran forward to meet the newcom- 


ers, for although she had not seen them for 
many months, she remembered them per- 
fectly. After she had received a due amount 
of petting, she took Periwinkle by the 
hand, and said: 

“Tum Peri, tum see Hannie.” 

“So this is Hannibal”! said Periwinkle, 
stooping down to pat the beautiful cat, but 
he withdrew and looked coldly and mistrust- 
fully at her. 

“Did this great cat really come here of 
his own accord’”’? asked Mr. Tilden, as he 
caught up little Bessie, and mounted her on 
his shoulder. 

‘Yes, we found him sitting on the grass 
plot in our backyard, and coaxed him in, 
and he has never been away from us since.” 

Finding himself talked about, and not 
liking Mr. Tilden’s voice or ways, the cat 
rose, and going into the parlor, pushed 
aside the lace curtains, and jumped up on 
the window-sill, and looked out as if to try 
and forget the intrusion which had offended 
him. 

After breakfast Mrs. Marston said: 

‘‘Now the baby is awake, and I want to 
show her off, so you are all invited to the 
nursery to see Gertrude for the first time.” 

‘“Mamma,” said Periwinkle, the day be- 
fore her mother was to start for California, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 
ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, 


) 


AND ALBANY 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AVENUES, 


During the course of three years, board, lodging, 
washing, and text-books are supplied, with $5.00 per 
month to lower expenses of uniforms. 

The hospital contains eighty (80) beds, and fur- 
nishes a thorough training in medical, surgical, and 
gynecological work, by lectures, clinics, and bedside 
nursing. 

On completion of the three years’ term with satis- 
faction, pupils will receive a diploma and $50 in cash. 

Applicants must be between twenty-two and thirty- 
four years of age. 

Only women of refinement and culture need apply. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


A GREAT BOOK NOW READY. 


In Portia’s Gardens 


By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


A New Volume of Out-Door Essays, and dain- 
tily illustrated and bound. Will be one of the 
best books for a Christmas gift. 


12mo, Cloth, - $1.50. 


At all Bookstores Everywhere. 


we Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History 
Books. Of all booksellers, or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


ISHOP G. F. BROWNE'S LECTURES ON 
HARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


Lessons From Early Church History. 
60 cents, 

The Church in the British Isles before the Coming 
of Augustine. 160, cloth, 60 cents. 

Augustine and His Companions. 160, cloth, 80 cts. 

The Conversion of the Heptarchy. Illustrated. 
160, Cloth, $1.25. 

Theodore and Wilfrith. Illustrated. 160, cloth, $1.50. 

“Should find a place on the shelves of every Priest, and 
in the library of every Parish.’—Church Times. 


160, cloth 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, cr will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, “t= New York. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


CHURC WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ay.. New York. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


4 ‘ s ’ 
St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schoois in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
tector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 


lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. <Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
tory and primary classes. 
courses. Address 


Collegiate, Prepara- 
College preparation. Special 

SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 

Fits boys for college or business. aster 
Feb. 7, 1898. Catalogue sent on application. 

i. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


half opens 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-eighth year begins September 21, 1897. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir. School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
#125 for the half year, beginning Jan, 8th _ I1- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
Tur Rev. Cuas. E. Taytor, S.T.B., Ward:s 


St. John’s Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalognes and all information, address 
Rey. 8. T. Smytue, §.T.D,, Pros. 
Delafie.d, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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*T think I will be very happy here; what 
with the children and school, I will have 
enough to keep me from being idle.”’ 

“Yes, dear,” replied her mother, hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘You look as if you wanted to say some- 
thing, Mamma, what i it’? asked Peri- 
winkle. 

“T was thinking about your habit of put- 
ting off, and not obeying promptly, dear, 
and I want to caution youagain, if anything 
should happen to the children through you, 
you never could forgive yourself.” 

“Oh! Mamma, you don’t know how hard I 
am going to try.” 

“At home with us,’’ continued Mrs. Til- 
den, ‘‘you seem such a little girl, but here 
with Bessie and the baby, you appear so 
much more responsible and grown up.” 

Just then Mrs. Marston came in and called 
their attention to Mildred and Herbert 
who were playing out on the sidewalk with 
Gyp. 

“What a funny little pup,” exclaimed Per- 
iwinkle. 

‘Tt is a Japanese spaniel,” said her sister, 
‘‘and seeing it always reminds me of a sad 
thing that happened here last year.” 


Turning to her mother, Mrs, Marston con- 
tinued, ‘‘You have often heard me speak of 
‘St. Faith’s Home.’ There is a little girl 
named Elsie who is a cripple for life owing 
to that boy's carelessness.” 

“Do tell us how it happened, 
winkle. 

So Mrs. Marston told the story of the 
morning that the orange peel lay forgotten 
on the sidewalk, and how the heedless boy, 
not regarding what his mother had said, 
had brought great suffering to the poor lit- 
tle girl. 

Periwinkle’s checks grew very red, and 
as she listened to the story of Elsie’s pa- 
tience and sweetness during these long 
months, the tears came into her eyes, and 
she thought to herself, ‘‘He is no worse than 
I have been, only [have been kept from 
hurting any one seriously, but the fault is 
the same.” 

She left the room ina few minutes, and 
Mrs. Tilden said to her daughter: 

“T hope that will be a lesson to Perrie; 
she has made wonderful improvement in the 
last year, but I never dare to praise her for 
it, for fear that she may relapse into her 
careless ways again.” 

‘“My Bessie never waits an instant when I 
speak to her,” said Mrs. Marston, ‘‘there 
never was a more obedient little puss.” 


“T had been talking to Perrie just before 
you came in, and I told her if anything hap- 
pened to the babies through her, she never 
could forgive herself for it.” 

“T shall often take her with me to St. 
Faith’s:Home,”’ said Mrs. Marston. ‘‘I al- 
ways plan to go there once a week, if my 
babies do not need me, but since Gertrude 
came I have been more irregular, and I 
think Periwinkle could often take my place.” 

“That would be a good idea,” replied 
Mrs. Tilden; ‘it would make her more 
thoughtful of others.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Marston, ‘‘almost all 
the childrenin the home have been brought 
there by the wicked carelessness of some 
one else.”’ 


9 


said Peri- 


(To be continued. ) 


TRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND HOARSENESS 
are immediately relieved by ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Have them always ready. 


A Boy’s Manners 

(67 JIS manners are worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to him’! This is what 

one of the chief men of the nation lately 
said about a boy. ‘‘It wouldn’t be worth so 
much to one who meant to be a farmer, or 
who had no opportunities, but to a young 
college student with ambitions it is worth 
at least a hundred thousand.” 


The boy was a distant relative of the man, 
and had been brought up by careful parents 
in a far-off city. Among other things he 
had been taught to be friendly; and to think 
of other persons before himself. The boy 
was on a visit in the town where the man 
lived. They met on the street, and the 
younger recognized the elder, promptly 
went to his side and spoke to him in his cor- 
dial, happy, yet respectful, way, Of course 
the man was pleased, and knew that any- 
body would have been pleased. The sen- 
tence above was the outcome of it. A little 
later the boy came into the room just as the 
man was struggling into his overcoat. The 
boy hurried to him, pulled it up by the col 
lar, and drew down the wrinkled coat be- 
neath. He woulée have done it for any man, 
the haughtiest to the poorest. 


The boy has not been in society a great 
deal. He had not learned orthodox selfish- 
ness. He positively can’t be easy at the ta- 
ble until his neighbors are waited on; a 
chair is torture if he: thinks any one else 
is less comfortably seated. He wouldn’t in- 
terrupt to let loose the wittiest or most 
timely remark ever thought of. He may 
learn to do so some day—after he has earned 
his hundred thousand—but it is doubtful. 
The expression of his kindness may become 
conformed to popular usage, modified, re- 
fined, but the spirit which prompts the ex- 
pression will only grow with his years. 

Do not misunderstand, boys. You may 
wish to do things for others, and yet feel 
that you do not know how. The only way 
to learn is to try; to hesitate for no feeling 
of bashfulness or awkwardness, but to put 
into direct and instantaneous practice what- 
ever kind, he'pful thoughts occur to you.— 
Selected. 


for a weak, sick 
body should be 
easy of digestion 
© if itis to do Good. 


Pabst 
MaIlEXtrac 


The “BEST Tonic 
is strengthening food in its most 
soluble form, combined with extract 
of the hop, a gentle, natural, nerve 
tonic, which soothes irritation and 
pain, and induces rest and sleep. 
It is the best strengthener for worn- 
out nature. Sold by all Druggists. 


Me 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Effectual, 
Cure for it 

Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. 

The usual symptoms are a full or bloating 
sensation after eating, accompanied some- 
times with sour or watery risings, a forma- 
tion of gases, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs and difficult breathing; headache, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate 
the delicate mucous surtaces of the stomach. 

To secure a prompt and healthy digestion 
is the one necesary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlanson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic 
Pepsin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. 

These tablets can now be found at all drug 
stores under the name of S*~art’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, and, not being a patent medicine, 
can be used with perfect safety and as- 
surance that healthy appetite and thorough 
digestion will follow their regular use after 
meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition resulting froma neglected cold in 
the head, whereby the lining membrane of 
the nose becomes inflamed and the poison- 
ous discharge therefrom, passing backward 
into the throat, reaches the stomach, thus 
producing catarrh of the stomach. Medi- 
cal authorities prescribed for me for three 
years for catarrh of stomach without cure, 
but to-day [am the happiest of men, after 
using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I cannot find appropriate words 
to express my good feeling. 

“IT have found flesh, appetite, and sound 
rest from their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy for any form of 
indigestion, catarrh of stomach, biliousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals. 

Send for little boul, mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be found 
at all drug stores. 


..- Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn St., - - - Chicage 


> 


SE-N-5: 


N THROAT EASE and BREATA PERFUME 


At all dealer. 
of 5 cents in stamer sent on receipt 


— 


Good forYoung.and Old. 
SEN-SEN CO, Dept ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ‘em? 
What's your dealer 
about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


say 


The perfection of cone 


production. Every 


Jardine | 
: 
Church 
Organs 


modern device and in- 
We desire to 
correspond with you re- 


vention. 


garding your organ. 

EO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 30th St., N. Y. 
COX SONS & VINING, 3 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. = 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, & 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, é 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. ¢ 
SUCCESSORS TO § 
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NEW SUBSORIPTIONS ($4. 00), paid in advance. 
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Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
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SUBSORIPTION (82.00), paid in advance. 
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Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa- 
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If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
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Hints to Housekeepers 


A mixture of Vinegar and rock+salt is useful 
to clean the inside of decantet's. Dissolve a 
handful of salt in about a gill of vinegar; pour 
into the decanter and shake. thoroughly until 
the stains have disappeared; then rinse well in 
clear water. 

Avachildren’s party thé othei day, the ice- 
cream was served ina way to draw forth the 
most extravagant exclamations of delight from 
the young company. It was packed in little 
candlesticks cleverly made of pink paper, and 
to add to the illusion, in the hollow of the tube 
which formed the candle, a short taper was in- 
serted and lighted. Most’ children had seen 
burning plum pudding at Christmas time, but 
ice-cream on fire was a paracgox to which they 
were notaccustomed. 

Hor tartaric acid is a good means by which to 
remove ink stains in white clothing. Another 
suggestion, which comes. from the professional 
cleaner, is for the removal of vaseline stains 
which frequently get upon pillow-slips, from 
the use of this oil about the face or bead. Un- 
less these stains are soaked in kerosene before 
soap and water touches them, he says, they 
prove very obstinate, leaving a disfiguring. dis- 
coloration upon the muslin or linen. 

A pint for persons witha tendency to Bright’s 
disease omits any highly’ seasoned soups or 
those made from meat extract, or rich in stock. 
Instead, the soups for such persons should be 
prepared without stock and with milk or cream. 
They may be thickened with flour, arrow-root, 
rice, barley, tapioca, macaroni, or vermicelli. 

HamBurG steak is, asa rule, found tp be more 
palatable when made ‘into small, round cakes. 
The tastelessness often arises from want of 
good seasoning. It should, to begin with, be 
chopped very fine while in its raw state, and 
should be thoroughly sprinkled witb onion juice 
and plenty of salt and pepper before being 
moulded into cakes. When the butter has got 
very hot in the frying-pan, put the steaks in 
and fry brown on one side before turning and 
browning well on the other. Remove them to 
a hot platter, add a tablespoonful of flour to the 
butter in the! pan, stir until smooth, add a cup 
of boiling water, or\ bouillon made of beef ex- 
tract, and stir until) it boils. Season with 
chopped parsley or a little Worcestershire 
sauce or tomato catsup, pour around the steaks 
and serve hot. ' 


Tue tall Flemish tankards which used to be 
regarded as suggestive only of beer-mugs, have 
been largely sold;this season as gifts to the 
most temperate of people. It has been discov- 
ered that they make excellent lemonade pitch- 
ers; and at a recent luncheon the hostess used 
one to hold chocolate. : 

Try—For the complexion, flowers of sulphur 
mixed with milk, and, after standing an hour or 
two, the milk poured off ‘for use; for warts, lu- 
nar caustic, or, saltpeter rubbed on; clipping 
the split ends of the eyelashes once a month; 
for freckles, one ounce, of lemon juice, one- 
fourth of a drachm of: borax, one-half of a 
drachm of sugar, after standing a few days, 
bottled ; twelve grains of jodine to one-half ounce 
of lard, for bunions; acetic acid, applied with a 
brush, for corns; muriatic tincture of iron, for 
soft corns; for a sprain, \the white of one egg, 
stirred to a jelly with alum; for a cramp in the 
leg, stretching out the heel as far as possible 
and drawing up the toes; ‘for a burn, alum wat- 
er, or, linseed oil and limewater.—.Good House- 
keeping. 


From Minnesota:—‘While I find it hard to 
keep up my subscription, yet I cannot do with- 
out a good, sound Church paper, and yours is 
the only one I have seen that fills my require- 
ments. It is a paper that should be read by all 
‘schools of thought.’ ”’ 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents. 


‘Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Scientific Aural Sound Conductor 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, 
dangerous wire or metal at- 
tachment. Recommended by 
Poa Write for book, 


WILSON EAR DRUM OO. 
Offices | 209 Trust Bd g.Louisv’eKy 
(1122 Broadway, New York 
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For Choicest New Flowers, 


Trees) apt Sar Sede reds Bulbs, Plants, and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to OHN LEW?!% 
CHILDS, Floral Park. New York. 


PENNOYER 


SANITARIUM 
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Wis. 


A first-class Hotel, 
plus home comforts. 


medical care, 
baths, ete., 
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For illustrated book, address 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tenn Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will in- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention ‘“‘Living*Church.”’ 


Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
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No Prayer Book 
Now on the market offers such 
Convenient Shape, 
Dainty Proportions, or 
Large Type, 
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E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.’S 
NEW SHAPED PRAYER BOOK 


Emerald type, oblong 48mo, 
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Thoughts for the Season of Lent 
By MRS, C, H. SMITH. 


“An excellent little book for Lenten reading, or in- 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


R. IGNATIUS DONNELLY belongs to 
that cheerful class of men who do not 
know when they are beaten. Nothing 
daunted by Mr. John Fiske’s crushing ar- 
ticle in a recent number of The Atlantic, 
afuer which there would seem to be nothing 
left of Mr. Donnelly and his Shakespearian 
cipher, this versatile gentleman announces 
the forth-coming publication of a new work 
in continuation of the former, and making 
still more extensive claims. If the state- 
ments of the newspapers are true, he ex- 
pects to show that Sir Francis Bacon was 
not only the real author of all the plays and 
other productions usually attributed to 
Shakespeare, but that theother Elizabethan 
dramatists are only names for Bacon, and, 
most remarkable of all, that Don Quixote, 
of which one Cervantes, a Spaniard, is com- 
monly supposed to be the author, was a 
product of the same ubiquitous and univer- 
sal genius, Francis Bacon. All this was 
amusing for a time, but it is growing rather 
tiresome. 
pms iia 
N -interesting discussion was held re- 
cently in Aberdeen, Scotland, on the 
question of ‘‘The Federation of the Anglo- 
Catholic Churches.” It was clearly pointed 
out that any scheme for giving the Arch- 
’ bishop of Canterbury additional power or 
official relations to other Churches was out 
of the question, so long as his office remained 
a political one; in other words, that any 
movement to put the Archbishop in the 
position of an official head, involves as a pre- 
requisite the dis-establishment of the Church 
of England. One of the speakers threw out 
an interesting suggestion, namely, that 
there should be five ‘‘patriarchs,” one for 
India, a second for the United States, a 
third for Canada, a fourth for the British 
Empire, and a fifth for Africa. These pa- 
triarchs would meet and discuss matters re- 
lating to the Church. Thespeaker thought 
the result of their deliberations would be 
‘a great moral help.” It would certainly be 
a remarkable body. We doubt if there has 
ever been anything just like it in the history 
of the Christian Church. 
Se ae 
MPORTANT action was taken Jan. 26th, 
by the University Council of Columbia, in 
the matter of college athletics. A commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of Dean Van 
Amringe,Prof. Kemp, and Dr. Watson L.Sav- 
age, to investigate the individual record of 
every man onany of the unjversity ‘‘teams,” 
- ascertaining his standing in all classes, in- 
cluding his record of attendance, and deter- 
mining his status as an amateur. If it is 
not satisfactory, he will be debarred from 
further participation in athletics, All ar- 
rangements for athletic contests will be sub- 
ject to the approval of the faculty. The 
movement is in line with action already 
taken at Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania, and aims to lift American 
college athletics above reasonable objec- 
tion, and to render the result healthful and 
consistent with the highest scholarship. 
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NOTHER discovery has recently been 
made in Egypt of a manuscript containing 
part of the Gospel of St. Matthew. A writer 
in The Liverpool Courier says: ‘‘The work 
of translating the papyri rolls unearthed by 
Messrs. Hunt and Grenfell whilst excavating 
at Oxyrhynchus, on the edge of the Libyan 
desert, and deposited in Queen’s College, 
Oxford, is full of absorbing interest. The 
latest find is perhaps more astounding than 
that of the Logia, or Sayings of Our Lord, 
published some few months ago, inasmuch 
that this latest discovery contains at least 
two chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The MS. was evidently written about 200 
A.D. According to Dr. Flinders Petrie. 
this most ancient leaf contains the same 
Greek text as that with which we are ac- 
quainted. This proves the absolute gen- 
uineness of our Gospel of St. Matthew; even 
the slight variations noticed in the Sinaitic 
Gospels are not found in this, the oldest 
manuscript extant of the Greek New Testa 
ment. It is evident that we have in our 
possession fo-day actually the same Gospel 
as that with which the Christians of the 
Apostolic age were acquainted. The frag- 
ment carries the date of the writing of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel back to one hundred and 
fifty years after the time when Christ Him- 
self walked on earth and went about doing 
good.” If this account is true, which there 
is no possible reason to doubt, this is the 
most important discovery so far made. 
Ss 
T has often seemed incongruous to those 
who have been present at ecclesiastical 
functions to contemplate the varied attire 
of the clergy in procession. Especially in 
the case of an out-door procession, the sight 
is often undignified, with headgear ranging 
from an extreme ‘‘Roman” biretta to a high 
silk hat. At the recent meeting of the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) convocation, it was de- 
cided that all the clergy be requested to 
bring stoles according to the season’s color, 
and a committee was appointed to decide 
upon a uniform style of biretta, which all 
the clergy will be asked to wear. 
LS ayes 
HE manager of the Opera house in a 
western town has made an attack upon 
the religious societies of the place in a vig- 
orous protest and memorial to the city 
council. He claims that the churches and 
the halls connected with them are ruining 
his business by giving entertainments and 
concerts of the same description as those 
for which he has to pay $100 annually into 
the city treasury. They, on the other hand, 
are exempt from this tax. He asks that 
either his license shall be rebated, or that 
the churches be subject to the same charge, 
threatening at the same time to put in 
variety shows Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, if his petition is not granted. We are 
no defenders of the practice of giving shows 
for the benefit of religion, at least to the 
extravagant extent to which such things 
are now carried. In fact, in some of the so- 
called ‘‘institutional churches,” it would 
seem as if the entertainment or the social 
occasion had come to be the central feature, 


and religion had fallen into the position ofa 
mere side issue, or accident of the situation, 
if its observances have not actually given 
place toa Sunday lecture on natural science, 
sociology, or subjects of the day. Perhaps 
such an onslaught as that of this worldly 
business man, by putting things in their 
true light, may arouse some people to a 
realizing sense of the distance to which they 
have drifted from the old moorings. 


— 


OUTH Park, Chicago, has a progressive 
Sunday school, or school which is held 
on Sunday. It is needless to say that itis 
‘‘non-sectarian.”’ The purpose, as described 
in a city paper, is ‘‘the entertainment and 
enlightenment of all who care to attend, as 
leading directly to that higher development 
here, which tends to a realization of the life 
hereafter.” Ona recent occasion, a lecture 
on landscape gardening, with stereopticon 
views, was the feature of the afternoon. 
“The first steps in gardening ona small 
or large place tere shown; then the gradual 
advancement to the highly perfected state, 
as taught by Cornell University.’’ A useful 
2ature was the exhibition of some of the un- 
sightly places about South Park, with sug- 
gestions for their improvement, dwelling 
upon streets well-kept, and the unsightly 
ones; well-kept and ill-kept lawns; homes 
neglected, and those beautified by grass, 
flowers and vines, ‘‘which certainly only tend 
to elevate.’’ Prizes in the shape of the 
‘*Youth’s Companion,” or the ‘‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal” were distributed to those who had 
been most successful in raising nasturtiums 
and morning glories. The newspaper ex- 
presses the conviction that ‘‘these things 
certainly lead to the elevation of thought, 
the cultivation of word, and the improve- 
ment of deed.” There can be no doubt that 
this is a commendable kind of entertain- 
ment with a quantum of instruction thrown 
in, and that a good purpose is served in 
keeping a numberof boys and girls out of 
the street. But it is not altogether harm- 
less when people affect to call this sort of 
gathering a ‘‘Sunday school,” and speak of 
instruction in landscape gardening, the cul- 
tivation of flowers, and good taste in bill- 
boards, as ‘‘religious.” 
poe Se 
EKO XIII. celebrated, on the first of Jan- 
uary, the sixtieth anniversary of his 
first Mass, and on Feb. 2nd be celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of his elevation 
to the tiara. Only eleven (if we include St. 
Peter) of the Bishops of Rome have reached 
a pontificate of twenty years, and not one 
before the present Pope has celebrated two 
anniversaries such as those-above noted. 
——The latest novel ecclesiastical proposi- 
tion is the erection of a building in Wash- 
ington for people of all denominations and 
of no denomination, to be known as the In- 
ternational Rendezvous. Here all theories 
on all subjects may be advanced by lectur- 
ers in all languages and on all days of the 
week. The project, says The Congregation- 
alist, sounds like the summer aspect of: Bos- 
ton Common plus a roof, or Green Acre 
minus the Piscataqua river. 
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Bishop Doane’s Lectures 

As already announced in these columns, the 
lectures for 1897-98, on the Charlotte Wood Slo- 
cum Foundation, under the auspices of the 
Hobart Guild of the University of Michigan, 
were recently delivered at Ann Arbor, by the 
Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Albany. The general subject of the 
lectures was, ‘“‘The methods and the meanings 
of the manifestations of the risen Jesus.’’ This 
theme was elaborated in six lectures, under 
the following special titles: 1. The manifes- 
tation to patience; 2. The manifestation to 
penitence; 3. The manifestation in the Scrip- 
tures and the breaking of the bread; 4. The 
manifestation in the body of glory to the dis- 
ciples in the room; 5. The manifestation to 
St. Thomas in the room and to St. Peter at the 
Sea of Tiberias; 6. The manifestation for the 
pastoral office and for the ministerial com 
mission. Wegive in this and next week's issue 
a concise report of the lectures. 


I. 


The simplest statement of the Church's faith 
in the great fact of our Lord’s Resurrection is 
the article of the Constantinopolitan Creed, 
that Jesus ‘‘rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures,’’ a statement which the 
fourth Article of Religion develops by saying, 
“Christ did truly rise again from death, and 
took again his body with flesh, bones, and all 
things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature’’; in opposition to which the favorite 
form of false doctrine is the Hutychian heresy 
that the resurrection body was ‘‘aerial,” or 
practically only an apparition, and the favorite 
theory of doubt and denial is that enthusiastic 
men and emotional women mistook a phantom 
for a substantial reality. But one who exam- 
ines the story will be convinced that only a tre- 
mendous power of evidence overcame the 
incredulity of every one of the witnesses: 
and although there was, of course, a difference 
between our Lord’s appearance before and after 
the resurrection, and although we are unable 
precisely to define the difference, it was not 
that between reality and unreality. Men err in 
approaching the problem as though it madea 
tremendous demand on unreasoning faith. Na- 
ture has always witnessed to the inevitableness 
of life through death; corruption is the means 
of life, “that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die,’ and the hatched egg, the 
growing wheat, are types, not merely of immor- 
tality, but of physical life. The Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection is of the future 
immortality. through death, not only of the 
soul, but of the man. 

The Resurrection of Christ is distinguished 
from all this, we say, in that it is miraculous; 
but it is so only as other events are miraculous, 
in the omission of the element of time, and of 
the perfection of the processes by which the re- 
sults are wrought. That wild theory which de- 
nies the identical reality of the resurrection 
body, creates, as the credulity of unbelief gen- 
erally does, more inzredible difficulties than are 
involved by intelligent faith; it leaves unac- 
counted for the body in which Christ’s human 
soul dwelt for 30 years, and makes either that 
an unreality or the resurrection body a mere 
apparition. We must insist on this distinction 
that our physical life on earth is but the seed- 
existence, the egg-life, awaiting the sloughing 
off of the outer covering, ‘‘the rolling away of 
the stone’; whereas Christ’s human nature 
was the perfect nature of Adam, in which was 
no element of death, and which, united in the 
Incarnation to the Godhead, needed no stripping 
off of mortal flesh to reveal the body of glory. 


We now come tothe proof by which the risen 
Lord convinced the witnesses to whom he ap- 
peared, of the reality and identity of the resur- 
rection body. The first manifestation was to 
Mary Magdalene in the garden, in the early 
morning of Easter Day. Itmight well be called 
the manifestation to patience, because she had 
not only been patient in staying away in obedi- 
éuce to the law of the Sabbath, but at theempty 
vrave she had stayed behind the other women 
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and the Apostles, still weeping and Jooking in. 
We must nocice that there is no emotional 
expectancy which creates what it pleases, only 
desolation, emptiness, despair. Through her 
tears and the dim, early light, she does not even 
know the subtly transfigured Lord, till she 
hears those two irresistible evidences of iden- 
tity, the tone of the beloved voice and the sound 
of herown name. The lesson of this manifes- 
tation seems to rebuke one of the chief sins of 
our age, our headlong rush into denial and our 
hasty decision of important questions on ill- 
considered grounds. With rash superficiality 
which an inquirer into science would disdain, 
we give up faith and hope before some unex- 
pected difficulty, while God is only trying our 
patience. 

We may call manifestations to patience the 
three which St. Paul records in the words, ‘‘He 
was seen of Cephas, after that he was seen of 
James, last of all he was seen of me also.’’ In con- 
nection with this passage we must note carefully 
twopoints: the emphasis which St. Paul lays 
on the word ‘‘seen,’? which he uses four times, 
and which in the Greek is the verb opsesthai, 
the word of vivid, physical, essential sight, not 
theorein, which seems to have a suggestion and 
association of relative unreality; and, secondly, 
the enormous value of St. Paul’s testimony to 
the truth, since two of these manifestations are 
recorded nowhere else; since in his undisputed 
Epistles are contained the whole Gospel and the 
whole Creed; and since he, so far from having 
been from the first a devoted disciple, was won 
over from the most intense prejudice. The ap- 
pearance to Cephas, to resume, although alluded 
to by St. Luke, is involved in obscurity. Yet, 
we can easily imagine the tenderness of this 
first meeting since the terrible moment of St. 
Peter’s denial; and St. Peter himself 
gives us a valuable intimation as to the 
unwearying love of Christ for souls, in the pas- 
sage in his Epistle whence comes the Article in 
the Creed, ‘‘He descended into hell.’? When we 
educe the lesson of this appearance to Cephas, 
we see that he stands for two sorts of people: 
First, for the headlong and fearless, the over 
confident and unbalanced man who. instead of 
being held back from an open religious confes- 
sion by the fear that he, like Peter, may fall 
away, should be encouraged, like St. Peter, to 
make that confession and then rely on the grace 
of the Holy Spirit of God; he stands, secondly, 
for the man who, through indifference or cow- 
ardice, has virtually denied his Lord, and has 
need of a trae penitence, wrought out in shame 
and sorrow and helped by the longing love of 
Christ. 

The James to whom our Lord next appeared 
was probably neither of the Apostles of that 
name, but probably was he who was afterwards 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and was one of the four 
relatives of Jesus of whom St. Jobn says, 
‘neither did his brethren believe on him.’’ Or 
this meeting we know nothing more. James 
was a man who had known our Lord from child- 
hood and was quite familiar with the earlier 
and later marvels of his earthly life. and yet 
his heart and mind were untouched. There are 
many such in the world to-day—those who have 
always been familiar with God’s workings in the 
world, have heard him in the Scriptures, and 
have handled Him in the mysteries of religion, 
yet who are personally untouched, formal, 
unbelieving, whose religion is merely a matter of 
words and of fashion. Such men need just what 
our Lord vouchsafed to James, that He should 
be ‘‘seen of them.’’ Tf they could only realize 
how poor and thin is their formal familiarity, 
how much poorer and thinner than honest 
denial or anxious doubt, they would at least do 
something toward creating a vacuum which 
our Lord will come some day and fill. 

With the manifestation to St. Paul we are all 
familiar, and it was a cardinal point in the his- 
tory of the world; for on it opened the door of 
national exclusiveness to admit the world to 
the privileges of the Gospel. St. Paul’s con- 
version was from error to truth, and not from 
sin to holiness, and except that it was miracu- 
Jous in dispensing with the element of time, it 
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was like many another conversion which has re- 
warded honest and careful investigation. It 


was not moral, but intellectual and spiritual; 


the rancour of the persecuting Jew became the 
zeal of the preacher to the Gentiles. The evi- 
dence of 1t is impregnable, there were many 
witnesses, the effect on St. Paul was physical 
as well as spiritual, it was sealed by his Baptism 
and consummated by a life of service, and the 
great body of dogmatic theology which makes 
the larger part of the New Testament, is the 
crown of this mass of proof. Tne manifestation 
of St. Paul differs from those of others, in that 
to them was restored something which had been 
owned and lost, while St. Paul’s conversion was 
the conquest of a mind, the change of active 
and intelligent rejection to belief as active and 
logical. The Saul of our day is the unbeliever 
by inheritance or circumstance, confirmed in 
his error by the virtuous lives of some who re- 
ject the Faith, and by the unlovely light in 
which truth hss been presented to him, For 
him this story is full of hope. The same Lord 
who worked Hisown miracle of the resurrec- 
tion may yet work the greater miracle of the 
bursting of spiritual life from the grave of ig- 
norant unbelief, by the bestowal of the essence 
of all personal religious life, the sight and 
knowledge of the Risen Lord. 


(To be continued.) 


Consecration of Dr. McVickar 


The Rev. Dr. William N. McVickar, D. D., 
was consecrated Bishop-coadjutor of the diocese 
of Rhode Island. on Thursday, Jan. 27th, at the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, in 
the presence of one of the most notable gather- 
ings of Church people ever assembled in that 
city. 

The Bishops assembled in the rectory. The 
clergy of the diocese of Pennsylvania and visit- 
ing clergy from other dioceses, with the Stand- 
ing Committees of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, met in the parish house. Under the di- 
rection of Ewing L. Miller, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. L. B. Edwards and J. F. Bullitt, the 
procession was formed and entered the church, 
while the processional hymn, ‘‘O Zion, haste, 
thy mission high fulfilling,’ was sung by the 
chancel choir, supplemented by a volunteer fe- 
male choir in the organ loft, both organs being 
connected by electricity, and so used together 
for the first time. 

The commission to consecrate, signed by the 
venerable Dr. John Williams, Presiding-Bishop, 
was read by Bishop Satterlee. Bishop Doane, 
as acting presiding Bishop, began the Commun- 
ion Office; Bishop Coleman was Hpistoler, and 
Bishop Scarborough, Gospeler. The Nicene 
Creed was said (not sung), followed by the sing- 
ing of the hymn, ‘‘Lord, speak to mesthat I may 
speak.’? The sermon was preached by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Randolph, Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, whose text was, ‘‘Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ,’* Romans i: 1; and at its conclusion, the 
Bishop-elect was presented for consecration by 
Bishops Whitaker and Lawrence. The certiti- 
cate of election by the convention of the diocese 
of Rhode Island was read by the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
L. Richards; the certificate of consent of the 
several Standing Committees of the general 
Church, was read by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany; 
and that of the House of Bishops, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Livingstone Reese, the registrar. 

After the promise of conformity, the Litany 
was said by Bishop Hare. Dr. McVickar was thea 
invested with the ‘‘rest of the episcopal habit,”’ 
and the Veni Creator Spiritus was said by the 
presiding Bishop, and others present, antiphon- 
ally. Following the appointed prayer, the three 
consecrators, Bishops Doane, Jaggar, and Pot- 
ter, with Bishops Whitaker, Lawrence, and 
Randolph, laid their hands upon the head of 
the elected Bishop. Bishop Doane was cele- 
brant of the Holy Eucharist, assisted by Bish- 
ops Whitaker and Potter. 

After the services, luncheon was served to 
tne clergy at the Aldine, and the new Bishop 
there received the congratulations of his friends, 
Bishop McYickar preached his farewell ser- 
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mons at Holy Trinity on Sunday, Jan. 
resignation as rector took effect on 
Feb. 1st. 

Throughout the entire day of the consecra- 
tion, letters and telegrams of congratulation 
poured into the Bishop's study, expressing the 
joy of his many friends 1n this and other coun- 
tries on his elevation to the Episcopate. 

Before taking up his new work, Bishop Mc- 
Vickar will take a short vacation, going for rest 
to the Hampton school, in Virginia, of which he 
is a trustee, and also spending a few days far- 
ther south. He expects to begin his work in 
Rhode Island, March Ist. 

The congregation of Holy Trinity have pre- 
sented their late rector with a purse of $12,000; 
and a lady member of that congregation, asa 
mark of respect to Bishop McVickar, has liquid- 
ated the entire indebtedness remaining on the 
laundry, which has given occupation to many 
worthy persons who could not elsewhere find 
employment. The local clergy gave the new 
Bishop a luncheon at the Walton on Monday 
noon, Jan. 3ist, and his fellow citizens, gave him 
a dinner on the evening of the same day at the 
Union League. 


The Joint Diocesan Committee on 
Sunday School Lessons 


The semi-annual meeting of the Joint Dioce- 
san Committee on a uniform scheme of Sunday 
school lessons, was held on Jan. 26th, in the 
Church House, Philadelphia. The Rev. George 
W. Shinn, D.D., of Newton, Mass., was in the 
chair, Ewing L. Miller acted as secretary, and 
the Rey. R. N. Thomas, assistant secretary. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a minute 
relative to the death of the recording secretary, 
the Rev. Spencer C. D. Van Bokkelen. The Rev. 
M. Aigner offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, calling attention to the special Lenten 
offering for Church missions, in memory of the 
Rey. Dr. Langford, and expressing the hope 
that the offering to be presented at Easter may 
reach the sum of $100,000. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, the Rt. Rey. Dr. T. F. Gailor, Bishop- 
coadjutor of Tennessee; vice-president, George 
C. Thomas; secretary, the Rev. H. L. Duhring; 
assistant secretary, Hwing L- Miller. 

Mr. George C. Thomas presided at the after- 
noon session. The Rey. Edgar Cope presented 
the report of a committee on the death of Bish- 
op Rulison, the president of the committee, 
which was adopted by a rising vote. 

The Rev. Dr. Newton, from the committee on 
the uniform lessons on the Church Catechism, 
as illustrated by the Holy Scriptures for Trinity- 
tide, 1892, presented a report, which was dis- 
cussed. The title was changed so as to read, 
“The Church Catechism illustrated from Holy 
Scripturg.”’ The joint committee then adopted 
titles for each lesson, after which a motion pre- 
vailed that the special committee shall send 
their report to each member of the joint commit- 
tee present at this meeting, for suggestions, 
with power subsequently to formulate a 
scheme. 

Before the final adjournment, the following, 
offered by the Rey. Dr. W. W. Newton, was 
adopted: 

The members of the Joint Diocesan Committee on 
uniform Sunday school lessons, meeting this day at 
the Church House, and coming from different parts of 
the country, unite in extending their most cordial 
congratulationS to the Rev. William N. McVickar, 
D.D., upon his consecration to the episcopate, and ex- 
press their sincerest wishes for his continued welfare 
in the new field of labor to which he has been called. 


Philadelphia Divinity School 


The midwinter dinner of the Associate Alumni 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School, was held on 
the 27th ult.,at the Hotel Lafayette, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Henri M. G. Huff, president, was 
in the chair. At his right were Bishops Whita- 
ker and Potter; and ay his left, Bishops Hare 
and Lawrence. The Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett, 
dean of the school, and five of the professors 
were in attendance, beside many graduates and 
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invited guests, representing ten dioceses. 
blessing was invoked by Bishop Whitaker. 

President Huff said it was with great satis- 
faction he welcomed so many of the alumni and 
bishops. On behalf of the overseers of the 
school, the Rev. S. C. Hill responded to the 
sentiment, ‘‘Yhe Relation of the Alumni to the 
Board of Overseers,’ and said, that some years 
ago there was not an alumnus on the board of 
overseers; but soon it was found to bea good 
thing to put them on. It is always desirable 
that there shall be a happy relation between the 
alumni and the overseers. 

The Rey. Dr. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., gave some reminiscences of the time 
when he was in the Divinity School. He said: 
“T believe we are going to see the passing of pa- 
rochialism. It is not to be a matter of numerical 
counting. Who ever thought of counting up 
the sparks of electricity? The Church of the 
20th century is to be a plant and not a parish.” 

When Bishop Potter was called upon to speak, 
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all those present arose with him and greeted - 


him with hearty applause. His humorously 
pointed referénces to the Higher Criticism the- 
ology of the Divinity School evoked further mani- 
festation of approval. He said he represented a 
theology which many of those present were 
supposed to have outgrown. He could not help 
thinking that the Virginia Seminary was a very 
big part of the consecration service of the morn- 
ing. His relation to theological seminaries was 
polyform. In the diocese of New York area 
number of religious orders, and he sustained the 
position of visitor to many of them. The 
Philadelphia Divinity School grew ont of a 
large conceptiorf in the eye of the founder. His 
father believed that the time had come for a 
divinity school in Philadelphia with a high 
spiritual aim anda candid inquiry. It wasa 
great pleasure for him to be present; and he 
was reminded that a large part of the intellec- 
tual endowment of the Divinity School came 
from the diocese of New York. 

The Rey. L.S. Osborne spoke on ‘'The Influ- 
ence of the Seminary.’’ The Rev. Dr. James, 
professor of homiletics, plead for a generous 
trust in the faculty, on the part of the alumni. 


Bishop Hare delivered the closing address. 
He was introduced as one of the oldest living 
alumni of the Divinity School, and the members 
of the assembly rose to their feet in receiving 
him. Bishop Hare said that he wished to speak 
out plainly; that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
most people believe that the seminary is rather 
busy with crunching the shell when it ought to 
be busy eating the oyster. ‘‘But,” he concluded, 
“if the seminary can say: The things we love and 
live on’are these: ‘I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, and Jesus Christ, His Son,’ and ex- 
press it as it is expressed in the Nicene Creed, I 
have no fear of the seminary.” 


Canada 


A Mission was held in St. Jude's church, 
Brantford, diocese of Huron, beginning on Jan. 
9th, and conducted by the Rev. Arthur Murphy, 
diocesan missioner. Bishop Raldwin has been 
visiting the parishes of Preston and Hespeler 
lately, and held a Confirmation in the parish of 
Wearton. Memorial church, London, had its 
anniversary services on the 2nd. The Rey. F. 
H. Duvernet, of Toronto, preached. 


The rural deanery of Lincoln and Welland, 
diocese of Niagara, met in Thorold, Jan. 4th. 
Holy Communion was celebrated in St. John’s 
church, Thorold, in the morning. The plan has 
been adopted of attaching to the minutes of each 
meeting a small photograph of each of those 
present. Bishop Du Moulin held an ordination 
on the last Sunday in the year. The Bishop’s 
physician having declared rest from preaching 
to be absolutely necessary for a time, he went 
in the beginning of the year to Dansville Sani- 
tarium, N. Y. The Bishop has appointed the 
Rey. George Ferneret, of Hamilton, honorary 
canon of Christ church cathedral, in place of the 
late Canon Arnold. 


The annual meeting of the alumniof Trinity 
College, Toronto, was held in that city, begin- 
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ning Jan. llth. The Bishop of Nova Scotia was: 
one of the speakers, and gave a series of devo- 
tional addresses. A missionary meeting was 
held on the evening of the first day, the Bishop 
of Toronto presiding. A handsome gift has been 
made to St. Peter’s church, Toronto, being the 
equipment for lighting the church with electric- 
ity, by a member of the congregation. The 
children of the Sunday school of St. James’ 
church, Orillia, have devoted part of their offer- 
ings to the Children’s Hospital, Toronto. 

A Confirmation was held in St. George’s 
church, Kingston, on the 4th, by the Archbishop 
of Ontario. 

The Bishop of Quebec has written to all his 
clergy asking them to make arrangements to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, which occurs in 
March next. He reminds his people of the gen- 
erous grants and loving labors of this society 
in Canada, both in the past and present, so that 
the least they can dois to unite in the general 
thanksgiving either on March 6th or 13th, or on 
Tuesday, March 8th, the very day on which 200 
years ago this great society was founded. A 
special service will be held thatday inSt. Paul’s 
cathedral, London, England, when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is to:preach,and itis hoped 
that similar services may be held all over the 
world. The Bishop presided at the meeting of 
the Central Board of the Church Society in 
Quebec, Jan. 18th. He arranged to hold Con- 
firmations at St. Stephen’s, Inverness, and at 
Campbell’s Corners, on the 30th. At the De-- 
cember meeting of the rural deanery of St. 
Francis, in Sherbrooke, the Bishop, archdea- 
con, and 20 clergy, with about 12 laymen, 
were present. The Rev. W. M. Grosvenor, 
rector of the church of the Incarnation, New 
York, preached. The offerings at all the serv- 
ices were given to the missionary diocese of Al- 
goma. The synopsis of the reports of the vari- 
ous clergy of the district, read at the meeting in 
the Church Hall in the evening, showed the 
good progress made during the year. The 
Christmas collection for the poor, taken up in 
the cathedral, Quebec, was a large increase 
over that given last year, amounting to $257. 
The rector of Levis received a handsome New 
Year’s gift from his two congregations of Levis 
and New Liverport, a purse containing over 
$100. 


The rector, the Rev. KF. N. Tucker, and the 
churchwardens of Christ church, Vancouver, 
B. C., are about to adopt the plan of vesting the 
lady members of the large choir as well as the 
men. 

It has been decided at a special meeting of the 
congregation of St. John’s church, Portsmouth, 
diocese of Nova Scotia, that in the interests of 
the parish it is desirable to erect a schoolhouse 
The rector, the Rey. F. W. Dobbs, preached his 
45th anniversary sermon lately in St. John’s 
He was assisted in the service by hisson. The 
Rey. Dean Almon, of Halifax, has been re- 
elected secretary of the Nova Scotia branch of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Bishop Hall, of Vermont, preached morning 
and evening in the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Montreal, Jan. 16th, on the subject 
of ‘Religious education.’’ Thesynod of the dio- 
cese of. Montreal met on the 18th, beginning 
with a choral celebration of Holy Communion, in 
Christ church cathedral. Some of the subjects 
which excited lively discussions in the synod 
were Prohibition, and whether women should 
be allowed the right to vote at vestry meetings. 
It was argued that women had possessed this 
right in England for centuries, and had never 
abused it. After a lengthy discussion, the pro- 
posal was negatived by a majority of 19 lay 
votes, while the clerical vote was atie. The 
question of a more thorough method for the 
reception of immigrants from England, bringing 
them into personal contact with the emigration 
chaplain, was also brought up. The duty of the 
younger clergy towards those of their order who 
are aged and infirm received some attention. 
The superannuation fund is ina very unsatis- 
factory state, largely owing to the fact that. 
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many of the clergy do not pay their annual fee 
of $5 to it. 


The church of St. James the Apostle, Mon-. 


treal, is about to follow the example of Christ 
church cathedral, and establish a ladies’ vested 
choir. Except St. John the Evangelist, St. 
James’ has the oldest surpliced choir in the city, 
but has not hitherto utilized the voicesof women 
therein. Archdeacon Phair, of Rupert’s Land 
diocese, has been addressing audiences in Mon- 
treal on behalf of Indian mission work in the 
North-west, and made a special plea for what 
was being done on St. Peter’s reservation, the 
hospital work, and the educational. A number 
of the clergy were present at the annual meet- 
ing of the Montreal Diocesan Theological Col- 
lege, in Montreal, Jan. 20th. Reference was made 
in the report to the fact that though special 
-efforts had been made during the past year, 
both in Canada and Great Britain, to procure a 
suitable principal for the institution, so far they 
had failed to secure a satisfactory man. The 
library, through the generosity of Mr. A. F. 
Gault, has been increased, classified, and cata- 
logued according to the mdst improved system, 
and a new gymnasium, with the latest{and best 
apparatus, has been added to the college during 
the year. 
New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The New York Association of the 
Alumni of St. Stephen’s College held the annual 
meeting and banquet Jan. 26th, at the Westmin- 
ster Hotel. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Church- . 


men’s Association, a paper on Harnack’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Dogma,’ was presented by the Rev. L. 
H. Schwab. 

At Grace church the consregation has re- 
ceived favorable reports of the progress toward 
recovery of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. 
Huntington, who is resting in the South. 


At a dinner, Jan. 22nd, in the interests of the 
Legal Aid Society,which for 20 years has assist- 
-ed the poor in legal transactions, addresses 
were made by Bishop Potter and President 
Seth Low, LL. D. 


At the annual luncheon of the Alumneze Asso- 
ciation of St. Mary’s School, at the Hotel, Jan. 
22nd, there was a brief programme of speeches 
andmusic. Addresses were made by Miss Har- 
ris, Mrs. Bottome, and Mrs. Clymer. Miss Mary 
A. Dickinson read an original story. 


At the See House a meeting was held last 
Tuesday in behalf of St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C., and of Southern work for the 
colored race. The Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, 
D. D.. presided; and the speakers were the 
Bishop of North Carolina, the Rev. A. B. Hunt- 
er, and Mr. Silas McBee. 


At the annual dinner of the New York Society 
of Colonial Wars at Delmonico’s, Jan. 2lst, in 
celebration of the founding of New Amsterdam, 
several clergymen were present, including the 
Rey. Dr. David H. Greer and the Rev. Alexan- 
der Hamilton. An address was made by the 
Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, of Philadelphia. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the 15th 
anniversary of St. Paul’s Guild was celebrated 
on Sunday, Jan. 30th, the rector, the Rey. D. 
Purker Morgan, D. D., preaching the anniversa- 
ry sermon. The annual service in the interest 
of foreign missions was held the same day, the 
preacher being the Rev. Francis L. Hawks 
Pott, of the China mission. 7 


The Rev. Charles Edward Brugler celebrated 
Sunday, Jan. 23rd, the seventh year of his 
rectorship in St. Peter’s parish, Port Chester. 
He preached a special sermon, showing the 
growth of the parish and the improvement of 
its financial condition. [tis announced thatthe 
church will be entirely free from indebtedness, 
and will be consecrated on May 24th. 

At the annual meeting of the Wniversity Set- 
tlement Society, at the assembly room of Sher- 
ry’s, Jan. 27tn, President Seth Low, LL. D., of 
Columbia University, presided. The Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer and others made addresses. A 
letter was read from Bishop Potter commend- 
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ing the work, and explaining his inability to 
make an address by reason of his absence in 
Philadelphia for the consecration of Bishop 
MeVickar. 

Efforts to have St. Bartholomew’s clinic in- 
corporated have been met: with opposition from 
the New York State Medical Society, not 
from reasons of hostility to the management, 
but as part of a policy to discourage free clinics 
and medical attendance in this city. It is im- 
probable that the delay will materially inter 
fere with the active charities of this vigorous 
clinic which has been in successful operation 
for several years. 

At Columbia University the annual report of 
the Alumni Association has just been issued. 
For the first time Montana, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Illinois, and Connecticut, are represented. 
The committee which is to raise $250,000 for the 
erection of the alumni memorial hall reports 
$58,000 subscribed, of which $31,000 has been 
paidin. On Feb. 9th, the association will give 
a compliment ry dinner to Prof. Wm. Milligan 
Sloane who after a long service at Princeton 
has returned to his own alma mater, 


The annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of the University of the South was 
held at the St. Dennis Hotel, on the evening of 
Jan 26th. Among those present were Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Myles, president of the association; the 
Rev. Messrs. W. T. Manning, Howard Dumbell, 
W. P. Bird, Spruille Burford, and Telfair Hodg- 
son. The guests of honor were vice-Chancellor 
R. 5S. Wiggins, and Professors White, Ramage, 
and Guerry, of the University of the South, 
and the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. 


At the annual inter-diocesan conferencé of the 
Associates of the Girls’ Friendly Society held 
last week at the Church Missions House, papers 
were read by Miss Emily Neilson Messinger on 
“The value of diocesan organization,’ and Miss 
E. L. Chase on ‘“‘How shall we educate our 
girls?” | Eleven dioceses were represented. 
The general president, Mrs. Thomas Roberts, 
narrated the presentation of the Jubilee memor- 
ial book of the Girls” Friendly Society to Queen 
Victoria, and reported the encouraging progress 
of the society. 


The rector of St. Michael’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters, has taken active steps to promote 
the co-operation of Christian people in the vicin- 
ity of the church, in avoiding and discouraging 
the purchasing on Sunday, at a certain class of 
shops which are now kept open on that day, the 
object being to secure a needed day of rest for 
employes. The places of business referred to 
include notably the drug stores, at which much 
needless business is done on the Lord’s day, and 
where the drug clerks have almost no rest. In 
addition to the public efforts now making to 
correct this evil, Dr. Peters has addressed a 
personal circular to persons in his own vicinity 
on the subject. : 


On Sunday, Jan. 30th, simultaneous services 
in which several thousand children joined, were 
held in the archdeaconries of New York, Rich- 
mond, Dutchess, and Westchester, in behalf of 
the Junior Department of the Woman's Auxili- 
ary of the Board of Missions. Bishop Potter 
presided at a service in the church of Zion and 
St. Timothy. Services were also held at the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, St. Paul’s 
chureh, Poughkeepsie, Christ church, New 
Brighton, and St. John’s church, Yonkers. The 
list of speakers included Bishops Hare and 
Wells, Archdeacons Van Kleeck and Johnston, 
the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, Chiaa; Mrs. A. T. Twing, the 
Rey. A. B. Hunter and Mrs. Hunter, and the 
Rev. Drs. Lubeck, Carver, Cox, Steele, and 
Bridgeman. It is hoped to make these services 
an annual occasion for arousing the interest of 
children of this diocese in the missionary work 
of the Church, in all its departments, domestic 
and foreign. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Rey. 
Chas. H. Young, of the Associate Mission of 
Omaha, addressed the missionary society of 
students at its last meeting. The Seminarian will 
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be issued about the beginning of March. A re- 
cent address before the Devotional Society by . 
Dr. Roper, was on ‘‘Service of mind and will.” 
The semi-annual examinations have been com. 
pleted. : 
Kinaston.— The marriage of the Rey. Charles 
Mercer Hall, rector of the church of the Holy 


Cross, to Bertha, daughter of Chief Judge Alton 

B. Parker, took place Jan. 25th. Bishop Potter ve 
officiated, assisted by the Bishop of Albany.. A a 
nuptial celebration of the Holy Eucharist took 5 
place at an early hour, the Rev. John Harden- 

brook Townsend, of Atlantic City, being the 
celebrant. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop a 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Society of Colonial Wars E 
at their annual meeting, held on the 27th ult., 
re-elected the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, chap- 
lain for the ensuing year. a 


The Society of the Sons of St. George held 3 
their 126th annual meeting on the 24th ult., at 
St. George’s Hall, and elected as chaplain, for ~ 
the ensuing year, the Rev. Drs. Edward W. : 
Appleton and H. Richard Harris. 


A missionary meeting, under the auspices of 
the Woiman’s Auxiliary, was held at the Church - 
House on Thursday afternoon, 27th ult. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. F. L. 
H. Pott, R. W. Forsyth, and Mrs. Twing. 


In the will of Jacob G. Neafie, one of the old- bot 
est and most prominent members of the Baptist 
denomination, are several bequests which be- 
come operative on the death of his widow and 
daughter. One of these is for the Episcopal 
Hespital which is to receive $10,000. 


The services in commemoration of the 37th : 
anniversary of St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro’, — ) 
the Rev. R. E. Dennison, rector, which were be- 
gun on Sunday, 23rd ult., continued for several 
days, closing with the parish tea and an enter- 
tainment in the parish house on the evening of 
the 27th ult. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Brady is to conduct a 
series of mission services at the church of the 2 
Holy Comforter, West Philadelphia, the Rev. 
W. F.C. Morsell, priest in charge, from Jan. 
3lst—Feb. 4th, inclusive. The topics of the 
conferences to follow the services are pride, 
humility, ignorance, indifference, and example. 
At the close of the conference each evening, 
the archdeacon will answer questions on any 
phase of religion, the Bible, or Christianity, 
which may be doubtful to the inquirer, so that 
the mind of those seeking after truth may be - 
cleared. 


Bishop Whitaker presided at the meeting of 
the Clerical Brotherhood on the 24th ult. The 
attendance was large, and, as it was an open 
meeting and of a missionary character, there 
were several ladies present. The special sub-- 
ject was the work among the colored people of 
theSouth. Bishop Whitaker read some statis- 
tics, and made a strong plea in the interest of 
the Church among these people of the South, 
claiming that the best possible results have so 
far blessed her efforts. Bishop Cheshire, of 
North Carolina, spoke upon the work in his 
field from the standpoint of a practical observer. 
The Rev. Mr. Wetmore gave an account of his 
work among the people of the North Carolina ' 
mountains, stating that their condition, physi- r 
cally, intellectually, and morally, was deplor- ° 
able. There were no schools, no home comforts, 
and scarcely any family in the mountains ever 
sees more than $50 in money in a whole year. > 


re 


The Northeast convocation met on the 25th 
ult., in St. John's church, Northern Liberties. 
The Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris, dean, con- 
ducted the opening services. The treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $178 77. The Rey. GC. L. 
Fulforth said that there had been manifest im- 
provement at the church of the Messiah, Port 
Richmond. Financially the people do astonisk- 
ingly well. The Rev. Edgar Cope reported re- 
lative to the missionary district of 5th st., , 
and Indiana ave. The Rey. L. Caley said that 
the Galilee mission is doing a good work and 
meeting areal need. Mr. Wm. Potter, the lay 
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reader, is athoroughly competent man. A mo- 
tion prevailed in favor of retaining the auton- 
omy of the convocation. In the evening, a pub- 
lic missionary service was held, when the Rev. 
C. M. Armstrong spoke on “Indian Missions ;” 
the Rev. J. T. Wright on ‘‘Domestic Missions"’ 
and Mr. L. H. Redner on ‘Foreign Missions.” 


The golden jubilee, or 50th anniversary, of the 
-consecration of All Saints’ church on Jan. 22, 
1848, was begun on Sunday, Jan. 23rd, with 
special services. The interior of the edifice was 
handsomely decorated with palms and cut flow- 
ers. At the morning service the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Robert McKay, preached an historical 
sermon; in the afternoon the Rev. L. Caley 
addressed the Sunday schools} and at the even- 
ing service the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. I. N. Stanger. During the half century 
“now closed, the church has had six rectors in 
addition to the present incumbent: the Rev. 
Messrs. Henry E. Montgomery, D.D.; J. P. 
Lundy, D. D.; Henry M. Stuart; T. K. Conrad, 
D. D.; Geo. Bringhurst, and H, L. Duhring. Of 
these, only the last two are living, the Rev. Mr. 
Duhring (now rector emertius) having served for 
25 years. Four clergymen have gone out from 
the Sunday school of this church—the Rev- 
William Bryant (now deceased); the Rey. 
Messrs. J. K. Murphy, D.D., John G. Bawn, 
Ph. D., and George R. Miller. During the half 
century now closed, All Saints’ has been a 
trong influence,for good in the community in 
which it is situated, and is one of the best 
known of the churches in the southern section 
of the city. During this period, over 4,000 per- 
sons have been received into the church by Bap- 
vism, and more than 1,300 have been confirmed. 
Tne parish has now about 400 enrolled as com- 
municants, and a flourishing Sunday school. 
The present rector has been in charge since 
April 1, 1894, having been a short time previ- 
ously a very prominent Methodist minister and 
pastor in this city. He was ordered deacon by 
Bishop Whitaker, Feb. 14, 1894, and adavneced to 
the priesthood a year later. The church, al- 
though without endowment, has been able to 
pay its way through all these years, and at this 
time rejoices in the possession of an edifice 
which has recently been renovated and im- 
proved, and on which there is no incumbrance 
whatever. On Tuesday evening, 25th ult., the 
children of the Sunday schools were given an 
entertainment. On Wednesday evening follow- 
ing, a number of visiting clergy were present, 
and Bishop Whitaker delivered an appropriate 
address. The parish tea was given on the 27th 
ult., and the young people’s societies held their 
reception on the 28th. 


CoaTESVILLE.—On Sunday, Jan. 23rd, the 
Rev. Thomas J. Garland, rector of the church 
of the Trinity, read his resignation to the con- 
gregation. He took charge of the church four 

* years ago, and soon commenced the erection of 
& new edifice. On June-1, 1896, the fine stone 
church was consecrated by Bishop Whitaker. 
Tae congregation was increased twofold, and 
everything in aud about the parish is now ina 
flourishing condition. The Ascension mission, 
at Parkesburg, has been under the supervision 

_of Trinity since it was established. The Rev. 
Mr. Garland has made no plans for th2 future, 
und says he will take a complete rest before he 
assumes another charge. 


CrerstEr.—The 195th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
church was celebrated on Sunday, 28rd ult. The 
Rev. Francis M. Taitt, rector, preached at both 
the morning and evening services. The founda- 
tions of theold churcb were laid in July,1702,and 
the edifice was dedicated on the eve of the Fes- 
tival of the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 24, 
1703. The Rey. Henry Nichols was the first 
pastor, but since his time the church has been 
greatly altered and improved, and the present 
main edifice, at a cost of $10,000, was opened for 
services July 25.1821. A new church edifice is 

in contemplation, and a lot, centrally located; 
has been secured, for which $10,000 has been 
pid. It is the intention to have erected a com- 
modious church of stone, in the Gothic style of 
architecture, and to expend about $50,000 on its 
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construction; so far the building committee 
have, it is believed, nearly one-half this sum in 
hand. The offertory on this anniversary cele- 
bration is to be devoted to the building fund. 
There are many valuable records among the 
archives of the parish. The silver vessels used 
in the celebration of the Holy Communion were 
presented by Queen Anne. In the old, neglected 
churchyard, John Morton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, a native of 
this county, lies buried, and a plain shaft marks 
his resting place, to which is made the pilgrim- 
age of many strangers during the course of the 
year. 
Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Northern deanery met at Grace church, 
Sterling, Jan. 26th. Owing to a severe snow 
storm some of the clergy were kept away. 
Morning Prayer was said at 11 o’clock, and the 
clergy dined at a neightoring hotel. In the af- 
ternoon a business meeting was held, followed 
by a paper on ‘‘Hrroneous systems of our time,’’ 
by the Rey. Francis J. Hall, of the Western 
Theological Seminary. In his usual thorough 
and scholarly manner, he exposed the weakness- 
es of the systems of private judgment, rational- 
ism, agnosticism, neologism, pantheism, univer- 
salism, and kenoticism. In the evening, three 
addresses were given to the parishioners on 
“Our relation to the Church at large, to the dio- 
cese, and to the parish,” respectively. The 
speakers were the Rev. Messrs. Francis J. Hall, 
F. W. Keator, and John C, Sage. Considering 
the weather the attendance was good. 


St. Mary’s mission, Park Ridge, Mr. J. K. 
Ochiai, lay“reader in charge, is now entirely out 
of debt. Within about two weeks complete ar- 
rangements have been made fora new church 
building. This move was necessitated by the 
sale of the building in which services have been 
held. On Sunday morning, Jan. 30th, the peo- 
ple were informed by Mr. Ochiai that the Bish- 
op of Chicago had contributed $200 toward the 
erection of a new church, whereupon they im- 
mediately raised $188, and this with an actual 
communicant list of only 23. A lot has been 
given them on condition of a five years’ lease. 
The plan has been designed. Five persons have 
agreed to donate their labor, three constantly, 
two partially. One member has promised to 
give the chimney, an altarhas been given by the 
Bishop, and the Sunday school has undertaken 
to raise $25 for a Baptismal font. The lumber 
has been secured at actual cost. It is expected 
that the church will be built by Easter. Itses- 
timated cost is $800-$900. Itsdimensions will be 
20 by 40 ft., and its seating capacity 70-80. The 


enthusiastic way in which the matter has been 


pushed through is due largely to the great in- 
terest taken by people in Park Ridge outside 
the Church. 5 


The Rev. J. B. Williams, of St. John’s, Irving 
Park, is suffering from general debility of the 
nervous system, apd has resigned his charge. 
Services are being supplied on Sunday after- 
noons by the Rev C. E. Bowles, of All Saints’, 
Ravenswood. 


The Rey. John A. Carr, of Wausau, Wis., has 
accepted the rectorship of the church of the 
Holy Communion, Maywood. He will take 
charge on Feb 5th. ; 

Christ church, Streator, has raised $1,350 to 
pay off the first installment and interest on the 
mortgage. The Rev. H. L. Cawthorne, of Ot- 
tawa, now has oversight over this church. The 
Rev. J. M. McGrath, of All Saints’, Pullman, 
has gone to Florida for the winter. His work 
will be taken by the Rev. George D. Wright. 

Mr. EF. F. Beckerman, a seniorat the Western 
Seminary, has been placed in charge as lay- 


reader of the Good Shepherd mission at Lawn- 
dale. He will enter upon his duties next Sun- 
day. 


The parish of All Saints’, Ravenswood, gave 
a reception to their new rector, the Rev. C. E. 
Bowles, in the parish house on Thursday even- 
ing, Jan. 27th. A very large number of parish- 
ioners and their friends were present. 
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The Epiphany dinner to the men of Grace 
parish, Oak Park, the Rev C. P. Anderson, rec- 
tor, was given Jan. 26th, and was a very pleas- 
ant social affair. About 150 men were present. 
The following toasts were given and responded 
to by the gentlemen named: ‘The Church and 
the community,” the Rev. W. C. DeWitt; 
“Women and the Church,’’ Mr. Ritchie; ‘‘Men 
and the Church,’ Mr. Farnham; ‘Our old 
church and the pioneers,’’ Mr. Giles; ‘‘Our new 
church and its builders,’? Mr. Pierce; ‘The 
Church and human progress,’”’ Rev. T. N. Mor- 
rison, D.D. Some musical selections were 
interspersed. 


Ciry.—Several of the clergy are suffering from 
severe illness: The Rev. Father Chattin, city 
missionary, has tonsilitis; he is now being as- 
sisted in his Home for Boys, at Austin, by Mr, 
Edward Sargent, Jr., of the diocese of Milwau- 
kee. The Rev. J. M. Ericsson, of St. Ann’s 
mission, has pneumonia. 

At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Father Larrabee, rector, the candles for, the 
coming year will be blessed on Candlemas Day, 
Feb. 2nd, at the 9:30 celebration of the Holy 
Communion. 


A gift of $1,500 has just been made to the 
church of the Epiphany, the Rev. T. N. Mor- 
rison, rector. It will beadded to the endowment 
fund which now amounts, with this gift, to 
$2,000. 

The Rev. W. W. Webb, of Nashotah Seminary, 
preached the sermon last Sunday at the choral 
celebration of the Holy Communion at St. 
Luke’s rnission, the Rev. A. W. Doran, priest in 
charge. The daily celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at this mission will be interrupted 
until the Bishop’s return, as Mr. Doran has 
been called upon to take the Celebrations at the 
cathedral three days in the week. The Rey. C. 
C. Tait will take the other Celebrations. The 
Rev. H. R. Neeley and Father J. M. Chattin 
have recently been assisting at the cathedral. 


The quarterly meeting of the local chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held in the 
Church Club rooms, Thursday evening, Jan. 30th. 
Arrangements were made for meeting the gener- 
alsecretary in February. The Rev. J. M. Chattin 
gave a statement of the work of the city mis- 
sionaries in the penal and charitable institu- 
tions of the city. He spoke also of his Home for 
Boys at Austin, where he receives those who 
are either homeless or semi-homeless. There 
are at present 28 inmates, some of whom have 
been in the jail, but are now trying to lead hon- 
est and industrious lives. He pleaded for as- 
sistance from the Brotherhood in this and other 
branches of city missionary work. The chapters 
of St. James, St. Chrysostom, Our Saviour, and 
the Ascension, already take turns in the jail 
service on Sunday mornings. The chapters of 
the Epiphany and St. Andrew’s assist every 
Sunday in the service at the County Hospital. 


The second local assembly of the order of 
the Daughters of the King was held at the 
church of the Redeemer, Jan. 27,1898. At 11 
o'clock Morning Prayer was said, and an ad- 
dress given by the Rey. S. C. Edsall from the 
text, ‘The Master is come and calleth for thee.” 
The sermon was filled with helpful thoughts, 
and was much enjoyed by the Daughters and 
their friends. The Rev. Percival MclIntire, 
rector of the church of the Redeemer, then re- 
ceived into the order seven new Daughters of 
the King, they being the charter members of 
the chapter of the church of the Redeemer. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Rev. Mr. Edsall. At 12:30 a luncheon was 
served in the parish house by the members of the 
Redeemer chapter, at which 63satdown. There 
were: four clergymen present, the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
son, and the Rev. Messrs. Knapp, Edsall, and Mc- 
Intire. After a short time spent in social inter- 
course, the business meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Mary Nye, diocesan president. En- 
couraging reports were received from the 
various chapters. The Rey. Mr. McIntire ad- 
dressed the Daughters on ‘The influence of 
woman.’’ The Daughters greatly appreciated 
his remarks, as well as the interest he-has 
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shown in the welfare and progress of the order. 
The Rev. Dr. Wilson delivered an earnest and 
beautiful address on ‘‘Enthusiasm, how to get 
and keep it,’’ which was the fitting end for such 
an inspiring day. The next local assembly will 
‘be held in May, the place and time to be later 
decided upon. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.w., Bishoy: 

Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Hastines.—At St. Luke’s church a series of 
Wednesday evening popular conferences upon 
the Episcopal Church. conducted by the rector, 
the Rev. Edward M. Duff, is being attended by 
large and interested congregations. The topics 
are as follows: (1), “Thoroughly American and 
democratic’; (2), ‘‘Evangelical ard Catholic in 
faith”; (3), ‘‘Apostolic in constitution’’; (4), 
“A faithful dispenser of sacraments”; (5), 
“Holy and practical in discipline’’; (6), ‘‘Prot- 
estant against Rome.’ Questions are freely 
askéd and answered at all points during the lec- 
tures. The conferences are opened and c’osed 
with brief devotions. 


Indiana 
= John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
FEBRUARY 
6. Trinity, Bloomington. 
11. St. Luke’s, Cannelton. 
13. Holy Innocents’, Evansville. 
15. St. John’s, Mt. Vernon. 
17. St. Stephen's, New Harmony. 
St. John’s, Washington. 
St. James’, Vincennes. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. J. Houston Eccleston, D.D., rector 
of Emmanuel church, Baltimore, who was on 
Jan. 19th elected by the trustees of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, near Alexandria, 
to be dean, ‘and professor of church history and 
canon law, has declined the offer. Upon receiv- 
ing the declinationioa letter, Bishop Randolph, 
of the trustees, visited Baltimore, and held a 
lengthy conference with Dr. Eccleston, in which 
he attempted to persuade him to reconsider. In 
discussing the declination, Dr. Eccleston, it is 
said, made known to Bishop Randolph the reas- 
ons why he refused the offer, and*it was agreed 
that they were points upon which the action of 
the entire body of the trustees would be neces- 
sary. This occasioned, therefore, a postpone- 
ment of the final settlement of the question until 
the Bishop of Southern Virginia could confer 
with his colleagues on the board. Should the 
trustees meet his objections, it is probable that 
Dr. Eccleston will reconsider his decision. The 
chair has just been vacated by the Rev. Carl E. 
Grammer, S. T. D., formerly of Baltimore, who 
has accepted the call to the rectorship of Christ 
church, Norfolk, Va. Dr. Eccleston has been 
rector of Emmanuel church for 14 years, and the 
ties of affection binding him tothe people of that 
church also persuaded him not to accept the po- 
sition. He is one of the most widely known 
clergymen of the Church. Twice he has de- 
clined a bishopric; in 1875 to the diocese of Iowa, 
and to West Virginia in 1877. 

A special meeting of the archdeaconry of Bal- 
timore was held Jan. 11th, in Emmanuel church, 
Bishop Paret presiding, with the Rev. William 
C. Butler as secretary. The report of the com- 
mittee to study closely the working of the di- 
ocesan mission system of Pennsylvania was 
made by the Rev. C. A. Jessup, and a resolution 
was passed instructing the committee to bring 
the matter before the convention at its next 
session. The committee ordered to confer with 
Bishop Paret and report, if possible, some new 
work upon which the churches in Baltimore 
could unite, suggested the raising of funds for 
the rebuilding of the chapel of the Holy Evan- 
gelists, at Canton, which is one of the most im- 
portant city missions. The suggestion was fa- 
vorably received, and funds will be raised.. The 
walls of the chapel are in danger of falling, and 
it is feared they must be taken down and a new 
chapel built. It is thought that $6,000 will be 
necessary for the purpose, and the Bishop hopes 
that the sum veéll be provided by next spring. 
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The congregation, which numbers 165, would be 
unable to meet the demand. The Rev. Mr. 
Mallinckrodt is the missionary in charge. The 
Rev. Francis H. Stubbs reported on the best 
methods of securing funds for the extension of 
city mission work. The work among colored 
people in the city was reported by the Rey. 
Messrs. George B. Stone and George F. Bragg, 
Jr. In the evening, Archdeacon Brady, of 
Philadelphia, addressed the members on ‘“‘Di- 
ocesan mission work.”’ 

WESTMINSTER.—Bishop Paret visited Ascen- 
sion church, the Rev. E. B. Taylor, rector, on 
Jan. 12th, and confirmed nine persons. Heafter- 
ward madea short address. In the evening a 
missionary service was held, at which the rec- 
tor and the Bishop made addresses. 


-Pittsburgh : 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The Northern convocation held an interest- 
ing and successful session in Trinity memo- 
rial church, Warren, on Jan. 24-26th. The Bish- 
op of North Carolina and the Rev. Mr. Hunter 
presented to the clergy and people the claims 
and needs of the colored work in North Caro- 
lina upon the interest and generosity of all good 
Church-people. The opening service on Monday 
evening, consisted of Evening Prayer, with a 
sermon by the Rey. A. R. Keiffer, followed by a 
reception to the*Bishop and visiting clergy. 
Tuesday was the 16th anniversary of the conse- 
cration of Bishop Whitehead. The opening séfy- 
ice was acelebration of the Holy Communion 
by the Bishop, who also made the address. 
During the day papers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Spalding, on ‘‘How to think in these days 
about the Bible,’’ and by the Rey. Messrs. 
Judge, Robertson, Rogers, and Richards, on the 
topic of ‘‘Recent literature,’ the several books 
chosen for review being ‘The Christian,”’ 
“Genesis of the Social Conscience,” ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
and a ‘‘A Singular Life.’”’ In the evening there 
was a discussion on ‘Recreation and Sunday,” 
the paper being read by the Rev. Dr. Purdon. 
On Wednesday morning, after an early cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, there was a 
general discussion upon ‘‘A people’s Church and 
how it should be conducted.’’ Among the inter- 
esting feasuresf the convocation was the Bish- 
op’s address, being to some extent a brief re- 
view of the’ work accomplished between the 
years, 1882 and 1897. From it we gleam the fol- 
lowing items: Ofthe51 old missions which the 
Bishop found upon his entrance upon the work, 
20 have become independent of the Board of 
Missions; and of the 46 new missions. which 
have been begun since 1882, four have become 
independent. During the 15 years there have 
been 51 churches and chapels finished in the 
diocese, two are in process of erection, and six 
have been enlarged and repaired. The number 
of churches has increased from 66 to 117; par- 
sonages from 15 to 31; clergy from 42 to 75; self- 
supporting parishes from 19 to 388; Sunday 
school teachers from 495 to 826, and pupils from 
4,749 to 8,872; the communicants have increased 
from 6,040 to 13,464. 

Ciry.—The January meeting of the local as- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of -St. Andrew was 
one of the most successful in its history, and 
was held at St. Peter’s church, Jan. 20th, the 
Rey. H. E. Thompson presiding. The vested 
choir led the music, and the addresses on the 
topic, ‘‘The responsibilities of a baptized man,”’ 
were delivered by Mr. Reuben Miller, of Cal- 
vary parish, and the Rev. Dr. Ward, rector of 
the parish, and were listened to with marked 
attention. An offering was taken up to be the 
nucleus of a fund to defray the expenses of the 
noon-day Lenten services which this year will 
be in charge of the Brotherhood. Large num- 
bers of people were in attendance from all the 
parishes of the city and neighboring suburbs, 
among them many of the clergy. At the conclu- 
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club, are trying to break down the spirit of pa ~ 


rochialism which is so detrimental to the true 
progress of the Church. 

On the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
the local assembly of the Daughters of the King 
held its annual meeting in Trinity church, the 
Rev. Dr. Arundel, rector, presiding. Addresses, 
suggestive and helpful, were delivered by the. 
Rev. Messrs. Grange and Gunnell. An offer- 
ing was received for the treasury of the society. 
At the business meeting in the afternoon, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mrs. W. W. McCandless; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. L. Chalfant; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Anna, Druitt; corresponding secre- 


_tary, Miss Mildreth Oliver; treasurer, Miss A. 


EK. McCandless. Supper was served by the 
young ladies of Trinity chapter. 
ALLEGHENY.—Jan. 21st,:the St. Agnes Guild 
of Emnanuel parish celebrated its second anni- 
versary. The service consisted of choral Even- 
song, the reception of new members, and ser- 
mon by the rector, the Rev. H. E. Thompson. A. 
reception was held by the guild in the parish 
house, where music and light refreshments had. 


-been provided for the entertainment of its. 


guests. 


Corry.--On the morning of Jan. 26th, the Rt. 
Rey. J. B. Cheshire, D.D., and the Rey. Mr. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s school, Raleigh, N. C. 
made addresses at a missionary meeting held in. 
Emmanuel church, in the interests of the work 
among the colored people in that diocese. In. 
the evening the Bishop of the diocese, the Rt. 
Rey. Cortlandt Whitehead, S.T. D., made his 
annual visitation to the parish, and confirmed a 
class presented by the rector, the Rev. W. B. 
Lowry. 


Kansas os 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 
6. St. John’s, Wichita. 
13. St. Matthew’s, Newton. 


20. Holton 23. Topeka. 
27. A. M., Oskaloosa; P. M., Tonganoxie. 
28. Severance. 
MARCH | 
I. Seneca. 2. Axtell. 
3. Corning. 4. Waterville... 
6. A.M., Marysville; P. M., Reedsville. 


7. Blue Rapids. 8 Topeka. 
13. A. M., Fort Scott; P. M., Pittsburg. 
14. Wier City. 15. Columbus. 


16. Baxter Springs. 17. Galena. 
18. Oswego. 

20.* A. M., Parsons; P. M., Chetopa. 

21. St. Paul. 22. Chanute. 
23. Humboldt. 24, Tola. 

25. Colony. i 3 

27, A. M., Ottawa; P. M., Garnett. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 

The newly finished chapel at Norway, the 
first Episcopal church to be erected in Oxford 
Co., was consecrated by Bishop Neely, Jan 21st. 
In spite of the very inclement weather, the 
severest snow storm of the winter having oc- 
curred on the previous day, there were three of 
the clergy of the diocese present, and several 
lay delegates from other parishes in the State. 
The Bishop was met at the door of the church 
by a delegation from the members of the mis- 
sion, and the request to consecrate read by the 
Rey. Hudson Sawyer, rector of the church of 
the Heavenly Rest, Auburn. A new vested 
choir, composed of ladies and men, sang the pro- 
cessional psalm antiphonally, with the Bishop, 
proceeding up the aisle to the chancel. Morning 
Prayer was read by the Rey. Marcus H. 
Carroll, missionary-in-charge at Norway, and 
the lessons by the Rey. Hudson Sawyer. The 


Rev. Charles T, Ogden read the letter of conse- — 


The sermon was 
After briefly stating 


cration and the Epistle. 
preached by the Bishop. 


sion of the service, adjournment was had to.the “fiis reasons for consenting to the erection of# 


Sunday school room where music and refresh- 
ments were provided by the generosity of the 
congregation, and an hour or so was spent in 
cordial socialintercourse. Meetings of this sort, 
as well as those of the newly organized Church 


another church in a town where five places of 
worship already existed, the Bishop outlined the 
position of the Church of one Faith, showing 
how its teaching differs from that of other re- 


ligious bodies in laying special stress upon the — 
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ministry and sacraments as essential doctrines 
of the Church of Christ. The new chapel is 
one of the most Church-like of its kind in this 
diocese. The plans were given by Mr. Bertram 
G. Goodhue, of the frmof Cram, Wentworth & 
Goodhue, architects of Boston. The funds for 
building were raised through the joint efforts of 
the Rev. Messrs. Hudson Sawyer and Marcus 
H. Carroll, by subscriptions from Church peo- 
ple all over the country, the amount necessary 
for buying the site being in great part raised by 
the members of the mission themselves. The 
interior of the chapel is finished in Southern 
pine, and is complete in allimportant details, 
except the chancel window, which is awaiting 
sufficient funds to put it in. The offerings at 
theconsecration service will be devoted to put- 


‘ting in the fixtures for lighting the building by 


electricity. The musical portion of the service 
included the Te Dewm and Jubilate, by Tours, and 
anew settingof the Kyrie EHleison, by the Rev. 
Marcus H. Carroll. A portion of the choir will 
attend the convention of vested choirs to be 
held in St. John’s church, Bangor, on Feb. 2nd. 


-South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. J. H. M. Pollard, a colored priest 
who has been for the past 11 eleven years rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s church, Charleston, has re- 
signed the same to accepta call from the Bishop 
of North Carolina to become archdeacon of the 
work among the colored people in that diocese, 
the resignation to take effect Jan. 31st. St. 
Mark’s! people are strongly attached to Mr. 
Pollard, by whose industry and indefatigable 
efforts this parish has been made one of the 
strongest in the Southern States, numbering 
nearly 300 communicants. 

: New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The quarterly meeting of the convocation of 
Burlington was held on Jan. 13th, at Trinity 
church, Mt. Holly. The Bishop was the cele- 
brant at the Communion, and the sermon was 
‘by the Rey. Charles E. Betticher. After routine 
business, luncheon was served, and in the after- 
noon there was the reading of a paper followed 
by discussion, om ‘‘House-to-house visitation in 
parochial work.’? The essayist was the Rey. 
Thomas F. Milby. Inthe evening a missionary 
service was held, with addresses by the Rev. 
Dr. Blanchard, of Philadelphia, the Rey. Dr. 
Lamb, and the Rev. R. G. Moses. The next 
meeting of the convocation will be held in 
Christ church, Woodbury. 

On the evening of Jan. 12th, an interesting 
missionary service was held in St. Michael’s 
church, Trenton, the Rev. W. Strother Jones, 
rector. The principal address was by the Rey. 
W. B. Bodine, D.D., of Philadelphia. The ser- 
vice was one of a series, to be held during the 
year in the different churches at Trenton. 


On Feb. ist, the Rev. John Edgecumbe and 
Mrs. Edgecumbe gave a reception to the mem- 
bers of the congregation of Trinity church, 
Cranford. 

A new chalice and paten of silver, interior of 
gilt, and studded with garnets, has been pre- 
sented to St. Paul’s church, Westfield, the 
Rey, Charles Fiske, rector. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. Lovuis.—After much, suspense and delay, 
St. Stephen’s mission, begun in the lower part 
of the chy some 10 years ago, is suitably housed 
and prepared to carry forward its noble work 
amid a dense population greatly needing the 
Church’s care; and on Jan. 26th, the building 
was formally opened and solemnly dedicated to 
its sacred purpose. The day was chosen as be- 
ing the 61st birthday of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, and it was also made the occasion of the 
guarterly meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The services began with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion by the Bishop, followed by the 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary with Mrs. 
Tuttle in the cnair, anda large attendanceof its 
members. Reports from all its officers were 
made , indicating growth and progress, and some 
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business was transacted. Fifty dollars were 
raised and appropriated for maintaining the 
teaching of lace making to the Indian women on 
the various reservations. The offerings of the 
day, amounting to $120.88, were devoted to St. 
Stephen’s mi%ion. After noon-day prayers for 
missions and the adjournment of the meeting at 
1 o’clock, the building was open for inspection, 
and-was found to be well adapted to its purpose 
and a very great advance upon the business 
houses hitherto occupied by the mission, and 
where it had so long been seriously cramped 
and hindered in doing its proper work. The 
building stands at the corner of Sixth and Rut- 
ger sts., is of brick and stone, cruciform in 
shape, and rises to two stories with attic and 
basement. On the lower story is the assembly 
room where there is an altar and chancel which 
can be shut off by a screen when necessary, and 
also an organ of 32 stops. Connected with this 
are two transepts, which can also be screened 
off and used separately, one for Sunday or par- 
ish school purposes, the other, which is itself 
provided with a separate altar, as a day chapel. 
When thrown together by the removal of the 
screens there is a seating capacity for 600 per- 
sons, and every adjunct necessary for conduct- 
ing an impressive and effective service. The 
second story provides apartments for the clergy 
and other mission workers, while the basement 
affords ample room for gymnasium, for work 
shop, for industrial schools,Sind for meetings of 
guilds of men and boys, besides containing bath 
rooms, reading rooms, etc. The whole is neatly 
finished and heated throughout by steam. The 
tower contains the peal of tubular bells to 
which the Woman’s Auxiliary devoted the leg- 
acy of Mrs. R. J. Lackland, as formerly reported 
in THE Livine Cuurou, making them a memorial 
of the former vice-president. At 2o’clock, the 
company present, amounting to over 300 persons 
including many clergy from both city and coun- 
try, with members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and many others of the laity, were invited by 
Mrs. Tuttle to an elegant luncheon served in 
honor of the Bishop’s birthday. After this, a 
congratulatory address was made by the Rev. 
Wm. Short, and responded to by the Bishop and 
the Rey. Mr. Tuckerman who has charge of the 
mission. A general feeling of satisfaction and 
encouragement prevaded the eatire day, and all 
present must have realized that it marked an 
advance in the work of the Church in St. Louis, 
and was calculated to lead to greater results in 
the future. 
Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Ven. Percy C. Webber, M.A., archdea 
con of Madison, has lately held most successful 
Missions as follows: Jan. 9-15, St. James’ 
church, West Bend, Wis.; Jan. 15-21, church of 
the Good Shepherd, Blue Earth City, Minn. ; 
Jan, 23-28, Litchfield, Minn. Archdeacon Web- 
ber is 4 missioner of large experience and rare 
ability. 

Albany 
Wm. Crosweil Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. Charles H. Hatheway, rector of the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Stockport- 
on-Hudson, will be married to Miss Mary Hover, 
Feb. 2nd, in his own church. : 

Two candelabra of unusual artistic excellence 
have been placed in the sanctuary of St. Peter’s 
church, Albany, in memory of Mr.,luther H. 
Tucker, late vestryman of the parish. They 
are from the studios of the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Co., of New York, and are Gothic in 
form, made of polished brass, and over nine 
feet in height. Each one is provided witha 
large moulded base, surmounted by a shaft, 
which is divided into two portions; the lower 
halfis a clustered column, and above the knop, 
a twisted shaft enriched with a bead-like dec- 
oration, and ending in a capital, from which 
spring the corbels which support the corona, 
which, in its turn, iscrowned with seven candle- 
brackets. The carefully studied mouldings, the 
twisted ‘columns, the quartrefoil piercings of 
the corona, and the brackets with their care- 
fully studied clover leaves, are a rich example 
of metal Gothic work, in which the spirit of the 
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style is well sustained, and the workmanship 
indicates the marked advance which has been 
recently made in American ecclesiastical art. 
The candelabra bear the following inscription: 

In loving memory of Luther Henry Tucker, some- 
time vestryman of St. Peter’s church; entered into 
rest, February twenty-third, MDCCCXCVII. These 
candelabra were given by his wife and children for 
the glory of God's house. 

The will of the late Chas. H. Burhans, of 
Warrensburgh,was recently admitted to probate 
in Glens Falls. The bulk of the estate, which 
amounts to more than #150,000, is bequeathed 
for charitable and religious purposes. Mem- 
bers of his family are to receive various sums 
amounting to $3,500. A bequest of $5,000 is made 
to St. Luke’s hospital, New York, for the pur- 
pose of endowing a bed in memory of the testa- 
tor’s mother, Mrs. Rebecca Wicks Burhans. A 
trust fund of $4,000 is also created, the income 
to be used for certain charitable purposes, and 
the principal eventually to revert to the cor- 
poration of the church of the Holy Cross. The 
residue of the estate is diVided into 16 shares, 
to be held by the executors for the benefit of the 
following institutions: Five shares to the 
church of the Holy Cross, Warrensburgh, for a 
permanent endowment fund; two shares tg the 
trustees of the diocese of Albany for the benefit 
of the Child’s hospital at Albany; two shares to 
the cathedral of All Saints, Albany; two shares 
to the Orphan House and Industrial school of 
the Holy Saviour at Cooperstown; two shares 
to the House of Mercy, New York; two shares 
to the Sisterhood of St. Mary, with a request 
that it forma part of the endowment fund of 
St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, and one 
share to St. John’s Guild, of New York, to aid 
in maintaining a floating hospital. 

The Bishop has appointed the Rev. Edward 
W. Babcock, rector of the church.of the Holy 
Cross, Troy, chairman of the committee to in- 
terest the children of the diocese in diocesan 


missions, in place of the Rey. J. Phillip B. Pen-. 


dleton, D. D., resigned. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
THE BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 


FEBRUARY 
8--9. _Chariotte: P. M., St. Michael’s, St. Peter’s. 
10—11. Greensboro: P.™M., St. Barnabas’, St. An- 
drew’s. 
13. Winston. 14. Pp. M., Burlington. 
15. BP. M., Chapel Hill. 17. Pe. M., Durham. 
19. Stovall. 20. Williamsboro’. 


21. Middleburgh. 
23. Ridgeway; P. M., St. Luke's, Warren county. 


24, P.M., Henderson. 
25. Kittrell; Pp. M., Fairport. 
27. Louisburg. 
Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Cleveland convocation met in Emmanuel 
church, the Rev. Frank Du Moulin, rector, Jan. 


18th and19th. The sermon on Tuesday evening- 


was preached by the Rev. Geo. H. McGrew, 
D.D. On Wednesday, there were Celebrations 
at 7:30 and 94. M., Bishop Leonard being cele- 
brant at the latter one. At this service the 
Bishop gave an address to the clergy, which 
was practical and full of vigorous thought. An 
able paper wasread by the Rev. W. Rix Att- 
wood, proposing a carefully elaborated plan for 
combining the parishes of Cleveland for the 
purpose of extending and strengthening the 
Church in the city. A full and,well sustained 
discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
At its close, the proposed plan was entrusted to 
acommittee for consultation with the Bishop, 
and action according to his judgment and theirs. 
This committee consists of Dr. McGrew, Dean 
Williams, and the Rev. Messrs. Worthington, 
Attwood, and Smith. At the afternoon session, 
papers were read by the following clergy, upon 
the subjects indicated: The Rev. E. EH. Hssel- 
burne, ‘‘The priest in his study”; the Rev. E. J. 
Craft, ‘‘The evening service problem”; the Rev. 
D. E. Johnson, “Church work among the col- 
ored people.’’? These papers were all of unusual 
ability and interest. At the evening service, an 
address was given by Mr. J. K. Bakewell, of 
a 


* 
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Pittsburgh, on the Church Army. The number 
of clergy in attendance upon the convocation 
was large, all the city clergy but two being 
present, with the Bishop and archdeacon. 

Bishop Leonard opened a new mission at Col- 
linwood, on Sunday, Jan. 9th, and gave it the 
name of St. Stephen. 

The Rey. D. E. Johnson has been placed in 
charge of St. Andrew’s church, Cleveland, and 
has taken vigorous hold upon the work among 
the colored people. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

Christ church, Savannah, which was damaged 
considerably by fire last summer, is undergoing 
extensive repairs, which, when completed, will 
make the building handsomer than before. For- 
tunately, the three most valuable pieces of fur- 
niture, the font (an exquisite piece of work), 
the pulpit, and lecturn, were not seriously dam- 
aged by the fire. Other memorials have been 
secured to add to the many tokens of rever- 
ence and love now possessed. The windows will 
be filled with leaded quarries, and the Sunday 
school room will be larger and brighter, and 
the ventilation more thorough. During the 
summer and fall the congregation have wor- 
shiped with St. John’s parishioners. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The parish at Georgetown has erected a very 
attractive and comfortable rectory, which was 
lately blessed by the Bishop. 

St. John’s parish, Wilmington, is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a rectory in the near future. 
A handsome memorial window was unveiled in 
the church on the Ist Sunday after the Epiph- 
any. 

The Epiphany meeting of the Woman's Auxil- 
iary was lately held in St. John’s church, Wil- 
mington. There wasa large and representative 
attendance from the diocese, and much interest 
was shown in the proceedings. Addresses were 
delivered by the Bishop and Archdeacon Hall in 
the church. In the parish building an address 
was delivered by Mrs. Thomas Neilson, of Phil- 
adelphia, and papers were read by Mrs. George 
C. Hall, on the Babies’ Branch, and by Mrs. 
Burnham, on Alaska. 

Ground has been broken fora church building 
in Wilmington for St. Matthew’s mission to col- 
ored people. 

Bishop Leonard, of Nevada and Utah, has re- 
cently made several missionary addresses in the 
diocese. 

The Bishop has lately held supplemental Con- 
_firmations in the Old Swedes’ church and Cal- 
vary church, Wilmington, and in St. James’ 
church, Stanton. 

The interior of St. James’ church, Newport, 
has been greatly improved, chiefly through the 
exertions of the Woman’s Guild. 

A Quiet Day for the clergy will be conducted 
in the chapel at, Bishopstead by the Rev. Dr. 
Mortimer, of Philadelphia, on Feb. 9th. 

Mrs. Roberts, the president of the Girls’ 
Irriendly Society, lately addressed a meeting of 
the associates of the soviety at the residence of 
the diocesan president, Miss Knight, Wilming- 
ton. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The winter meeting of the Detroit convocation 
was held in St. John’s church and parish house, 
Detroit, Jan. 25th. At the opening service, 
Bishop Davies advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. William Cash, missionary at Bad Axe. 
Particulars will be found under the usual head- 
ing. Business sessions occupied the afternoon. 
The Bishop addressed the convocation. In his 
report of work done by him as dean in the last 
quarter, Dr. McCarroll referred to the rapidly 
increasing duties of the position, and recom- 
mended the appointment of an archdeacon. A 
committee was appointed to arrange for a mis- 
sionary service in each parishand mission, with 
addresses by aclergyman and a layman, before 
the time of the diocesan convention in June. A 
resolution was passed expressive of sympathy 
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with Emmanuel parish, Detroit, which has just 
dissolved its organization, and of good will for 
the Rey. W. H. Morgan, its late rector, who is 
about to remove from the diocese. The report 
of a committee on methods of convocational] 
work called forth much discussion, and the sub- 
ject was finally put over for action to the spring 
session. The ‘committee on topics for the mext 
convocation recommended the following: ‘*Who 
is my neighbor?” “Should the pulpit treat of 
secular things??? ‘‘The missionary outlook for 
the new century’? “Highways and hedges, or 
how shall we compel men to come in”? A mis- 
sionary meeting was held in the evening in St. 
John’s church, and addresses were made by the 
Hon. W. C. Maybury, mayor of Detroit, and the 
Rey. William Gardam, on the theme, ‘‘Agitate, 
educate, organize, and pray for the success of 
the kingdom of heaven.” The next meeting of 
convocation in April will be held in Grace 
church, Detroit. 

A quarterly meeting of the Michigan branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in St. Luke's 
church, Ypsilanti, on Friday afternoon and 
evening, Jan. 2ist. There were 81 women pres- 
ent as delegates, and nine clergy. A business 
session, with the usual reports, was held in the 
afternoon, and in the evening a missionary serv- 
ice, with a sermon by the Rey. Francis White, on 
“Waith,’ and addresses by the Rev. John Mc- 
Carroll, M.D., deah, the Rev. J. B. Massiah, 
and the Rev. J. C. H. Mockridge. 


The Rev. Frederick Burgess, on Jan. 29th, re- 
signed the rectorship of Christ church, Detroit, 
to accept the rectorship of Grace church, Brook- 
lyn, N: Y., which charge he will assume at 
Easter-tide. Mr. Burgess is the third rector of 
Christ church elected rector of Grace, Brooklyn, 
the two others being Dr. Benjamin H. Paddock, 
afterward Bishop of Massachusetts, and Dr. C. 
B. Brewster, now Bishop-coadjutor of Connecti- 
cut. 

Wyoming 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., Bishop. 

LARAMIE.—Large congregations w:re present 
aé the cathedral on the 3rd Sunday after the 
Epiphany. At 11a. M., the Bishop preached and 
confirmed an interesting class, presentec by 
Dean F. J. Mallett. The services were reson- 
ant with the note of farewell, although the 
Bishop expects to pay a Visit in the summer, 
having been placed provisionally in charge 
until the meeting of the next General Conven- 
tion, when it is hoped that separate bishops 
may be appointed for Wyoming and Idaho. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. £:., Bishop 

The archdeaconry of Queens Co. held its an- 
nual session in Grace parish, Jamaica, on Jan. 
26th, assembling in the chapel fora business 
meeting, and holding’a missionary service in the 
church in the evening. Archdeacon Cooper pre- 
sided; 23 clergymen and 21 laymen were pres- 
ent. Reports were read by Archdeacon Cooper 
from the missions within the jurisdiction of the 
archdeaconry, together with reports from the 
cathedral missions under the care of Canon 
Bryan. A discussion took place as to rights 
in the-matter of establishing missions within 
the diocese. The evening service was at- 
tended by a large congregation. The Rev. 
W.N. Kirkby, recently secretary of the Home 
Mission Society of England, delivered an 
address, giving an insight into the modes of 
conducting mission work in England and Wales. 
The Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, of the mission in 
China, spoke of the work in that country. At 
the close, Archdeacon Cooper made a stirring 
missionary appeal. 

Brookiyn.—The magnificent parish house of 
Holy Trinity church, erected as a memorial 
of the late Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D.,who for 26 
years was rector of the parish, was formally 
opened Jan. 27th. The memorial tablet which 
has been placed in the chancel of the church, 
was also exposed to view for the first time. It 
is of white Italian marble, in the centre of 
which is a life-size medallion of Dr. Hall. The 
inscription reads: ‘‘What doth the Lord re- 
quire o thee but to do justly and to love mercy, 
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and to walk humbly with thy God.’ Micah vi: 


8. This was the text of the sermon delivered 


by Dr. Hall in Washington 30 years ago, heard 
by the visiting committee from Holy Trinity, 
which led to his call to Brooklyn. The date of 
his birth and death are also inscribed on the 
tablet. Another memoriai gift is a richly jew- 
eled altar cloth presented by Mrs. Joseph Beers, 
and used for the first time at the service on 
Thursday evening. Thesermon was preached 
by Dr. McConnell, the rector of the church. 
At the close of the service the congregation re- 
paired to the memorial house. Itis by far the 
handsomest and best appointed parish house in 
the city. Bishop Littlejohn made the opening 
address, followed by the Rev. Dr. Alsop, the 
Rev. Sylvester Malone, pastor of the Roman 


Catholic church of SS. Peter and Paul, and * 


Rabbi Gottheil, of New York. A collation fol- 
lowed the reception, and a handsome souvenir 
book of the ceremony was presented to those 
present, containing a verbatim report of the 
memorial service on the anniversary of the 


death of Dr. Hall, with an engraved portrait of 


Dr. Hall as a frontispiece. 


The January meeting of the Northern arch- 
deaconry was held in St. Michael’s church, 
High st., on Jan. 25th; 75 delegates from 18 par- 
ishes were present. The archdeacon, the Ven. 
Jas. H. Darlington, D. D., presided. The most 
important matter before the meeting was the 
following resolution, presented upon the recom- 
mendation of the flnaance committee: 

Resolved: Vhat a contribution to the amount of 
three per cent. on the Salary of the clergy of each par- 
ish be asked from each parish, to be paid annually be- 
fore the last meeting of the archdeaconry in April of 
each year. 

A full discussion of the resolution took place 
and on the roll call'it was unanimously carried. 
After evening service the meeting was called in 
the guild hall by Dr. Darlington. When the 
usual reports had been read, the resignation of 
Mr. Andrew R. Mesurul from the finance 
committee, and of Mr. Charles F. Squibb as 
treasurcr of the archdeaconry, were received 
and accepted with regret. Both resignations 
were rendered necessary by removal from 
the city. Mr. Alfred R. Davidson, of Holy 
Trinity church, was elected to fill the office of 
treasurer, and Mr. C. W. Ward, of Trinity 
churcb, Hast New York,was chosen to take Mr. 
Mesurul's place on the finance committee. A 
standing vote was taken on the death of Mr. 
William H. Fleeman, once treasurer of the city 
of Brooklyn, and for years treasurer of the 
archdeaconry. After adjournment the dele- 
gates were served with an elaborate collation, 
provided by the vestry of St. Michael’s church. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 5, 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The annual meeting of the Church Club of the 
diocese of Connecticut was held on the evening 
of the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, in the 
Hotel Hartford, in Hartford.: President Graves 
presided. The election of officers resulted in 
the choice of the following: President, Gen. 
W.W. Skiddy; 1st vice-president, Philander ©, 
Royce; 2nd vice president, Benjamin R. Eng- 
lish; secretary, Charles F. Chase; treasurer, 
Burton Mansfield; executive committee, N. Al- 
bert Hooker, John B. Sage, Samuel Taylor, and 
George M. Curtis. Speeches were made by Dr. 
Geo. Williamson Smith, of Trinity Col@ege, the 
Rey. L. W. Saltonstall, Gen. W. B. Franklin, 
and Col. James Bolter. The reports of the va- 
rious officers showed a most satisfactory condi- 


* tion of the club. 


The Naugatuck Valley Choristers, a choir 
guild composed of the vested choirs of St. John’s 
church, Waterbury ; St. Michael’s church, Naug- 
atuck; Christchurch, Seymour; Trinity church, 
Seymour, and Christ church, Watertown, has 
recently been organized. The officers of the 
guild are the Rev. H. N. Cunningham and 
the Rev. R. B. Kimber, president and secretary 
respectively. The choirs of these churches will 
mee} in St. John’s church, Waterbury, Féb. 22nd, 
to render their first service in unison. Among 
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other things, they willsing Tours’ Magnificat and 
Nune Dimittis in F., West’s ‘“‘The Lord is ex- 
alted,’’ and Gadsby’s ‘‘O Lori our Governor.”’ 
The visiting choirs will be the guests of St. 
John’s parish. 


New Haven.—The Church Army held a very 
successful service in Trinity church, the Rev. 
Geo. William Douglas, S.T. D., rector, on the 
evening of the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany. The 
third Sunday evening of each month the church 
is given over for the special services of the 
Army. As an evidence of the success of the 
Army in reaching thenon-church-going element 
of the population, it may be mentioned that &1 
persons who were neverin the church before 
were present on this occasion. . 

\ The services of the united parishes of the city 
will be held oathe Wednesday evenings of Lent 
in Christ church. The special preachers will 
be: The Rev. E. C. Acheson, of Middletown; 
Bishop Brewster, tie Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of Bos- 
ton; the Rev. C. H. Brent, of Boston; the Rev. 
W. H. Grosvenor, of New York; the Rev. H.C, 
Swentzel,of Brooklyn; the Rey. Harry I. Bodley, 
of Stamford. These services have been held in 
Lent for many years, and they bring together 
the communicants of all the city parishes. 

The bi-monthly conference of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in the New Haven archdeaconry 
met in the church of the Ascension on the even- 
ing of St. Paul’s Day. Evensong was said by the 
rector, the Rev. F. H. Marsha#l. The Rev. G. 
W. Phillips delivered a short address, the sub- 
stance of which was that the Brotherhood man 
should not make his religion, reliance on a creed 
or build it on evanescent emotion, but on the 
life of Christ manifested in his individual life 
and conduct. The delegates, about 50 in number, 
then discussed the following questions: 1. The 
duty of Brotherhood menin connection with the 
prevailing tendency to secularize the Sabbath; 
2. The duty of city chapters toward outlying 
districts and missions; 3. What can be doneto 
make the Brotherhood man grasp the privilege 
of more regular attendance at his chapter meet- 
ing. Mr Blogg, the archdeaconry secretary, 
presided,.and called on Mr. Parr, of Wallingford, 
to open the discussion of the Sunday question. 
Mr. Lawrence, of St. Paul’s chapter, New 
Haven, opened the second subject. In this con- 
nection, the secretary brought out the fact that 
several chapters were doing specific missionary 
work in the vicinity of their parishes: Bran- 
ford chapter is carrying on work at Branford 
Point; All Saints’ chapter, Meriden, is doing 
good work inSouth Meriden, and the New Hav- 
en and West Haven chapters are systematical- 
ly assisting in the hospital, poor-farm, and Cal- 
vary Home, to bring Christto men. On thelast 
topic, Mr. Vibert, of Meriden, spoke. The con- 
ference, though not so well attended as the last 
at West Haven, when 72 delegates were pres- 
ent, was interesting and helpful. 
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1. Evening, St. Paul's church, Beachmont. 

38. Boston: A. M., Emmanuel church; P. M., St, 
Paul's church; evening, St. Luke’s church, 
Chelsea. 

Evening, St. James’ church, Boston Highlands. 

Evening, St. Matthew’s church, South Boston. 

Evening, church of the Advent, Boston. 

Evening, St. Peter’s church, Cambridge. 

P.M., church of Our Saviour, Longwood. 

1 Evgning, chapel of the Ascension, Boston, 


The Episcopalian Club at their dinner, Jan. 
24th, departed from their usual custom and as- 
signed addresses to the laymen, who discussed 


SIS I > 


at the suggestion of the president, Mr. Robert ° 


Treat Paine, the topic: ‘‘What progress has been 
made among the branches of the Christian 
Church in practical co-operation for religious 
and philanthropic purposes’? Mr. Paine thought 
the world was yearning for unity. Certain 
kinds of unity, as unity in forms of worship, and 
in intellectual expression of truth, were impos- 
sible. He suggested the formation of the asso- 
eiated churches of Boston to promote Christian 
fellowship and to study the practical applica- 
tion of Christianity to life. In such an organiza- 
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tion proselyting shouldbe forbidden. Mr. J. D. 
N. French mentioned some of the extreme views 


-held, and said he could not agree with them, yet 


he was heartily in accord with the idea that 
there should be some common ground where 
churches of all creeds could meet and organize. 
Mr. Durpee explained the practical working of 
an association of churches in Jamaica Plain, 
and Mr. E. L. Davis referred to a similar work 
in Worcester, and the power of scientific chari- 
ty. Col. W. Doherty declared the Church could 
do nothing for the masses, but Churchmen could 
do everything. As soon as every one was pre- 
pared to work with the man nearest him, there 
would come the nearest possible approach to 
Christian unity. Mr Robert H. Gardiner re- 
ferred to what the Club could do, and defended 
proselyting. He said a man could not be indead 
earnest unless he was a proselyter. He dis- 
liked the distinction drawn between Church un- 
ity and Christian unity, and he did not believe 
it was God’s purpose to have many different 
kinds of Churches. Mr. Charles G. Saunders de- 
fined the position of che Church in history, what 
it stood for, and why it was unnecessary for her 
to make concessions. He had every hope that 
the Episcopal Church would eventually be in 
full communion with the Eastern and Roman 
Churches. Dean Hodges, the only clerical 
speaker, closed the discussion with a descrip- 
tion of the work of Christian unity in Pitts- 
burgh. He thought the organic side of Church 
unity was distant, but the co-operative side is 
at hand. He believed the Episcopal Church was 
the best Church of all, but the possibility of 
only one Church existing, was not a near sign of 
the future. - 


Bishop Lawrence has given beautiful copies of 
the Prayer Book and Hymnal for altar services 
in St. Stephen’s, Fall River. 


The Rev. H. H. Buck holds regularly Church 
services in the Universalist place of worship in 
Mansfield, and the attendance is an average of 
80. 

At Barneyville, North Swansea, the Rey. Al- 
va E. Carpenter, of Warren, holds regular 
Church services in an abandoned Universalist 
place of worship. 


Boston.—The new improvements in Hmmanu- 
el church will cost $100,000, and $50,000 of this 
amount has been raised. The new chancel will 
be 42 ft. wide and 38 ft. deep, octagonal in form, 
ang give ample accommodations for the choir on 
each side. The chancel will be lighted by win- 
dows, high upin the wall. There will bea re- 
cess on the south side for the organ loft. Two 
large porches will be added to the church on 
Newbury st., and many other improvements 
will bemade. The seating capacity of the new 
chureh on the ground floor will be 920, and the 
galleries will accommodate 284. The Rey. Dr. 
Parks has been rector for 20 years. 


In the church of the Advent, Mr. John Pleas- 
ants has become choirmaster, but the position 
of organist will still be held by Prof. Samuel B. 
Whitney. 

Grace church, South Boston, has been re- 
painted in the interior in bright warm colors, 
with excellent effect. Most of the expense for 
this needed improvement has been met. The 
Sunday school in this thriving parish has almost 
doubled in three months, and is under the charge 
of the associate rector, the Rev. W. St W. Ray- 
mond. 

The church of the Good Shepherd has a 
Prayer Book and Hymnal fund to the amount of 
$151, to supply and keep in good repair the books 
required by the rector and people in the conduct 
of the services of the Church. The choir fund 
amounts to $539.44; the rectory fund to $792.19; 
the building fund to $400. The parish carries 
on a Chinese school with three sessions every 
week. There is an average attendance of 35 
scholars. 

WESTBOROUGH. — Regular services of the 
Church will soon be held in this town by the 
clergy of St. Mark’s school, Southborough. It 
is the largest town in the State where the 
Church is not represented, aad there is every 
prospect of establishing a successful mission. 
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Hopxinton.—The Church services are now 
held in the hall of the new library, adjoining 
the church lot, upon which the new edifice is. 
being erected. 


Mar.BoroucH.—The debt on the rectory of the 
church of the Holy Trinity has been lessened by 
the payment of $500. Besides this, $118 have 
been raised for interest and taxes. 


Norra Apams.—The eight days’ Mission in St. 
John’s church, conducted by the Rey. F, W. 
Tomkins, Jr., of Providence, proved of inestim- 
able value to the community. The daily serv- 
ices were as follows: 8 a. M., Holy Communion ; 
10:30, an address intended chiefly, but not ex- 
clusively for women; 4P. M., a service with an 
address for children; 7:45 P.M., principal service 
of the day for all. 

South FRAMINGHAM. —St. Andrew’s church 
was opened for divine service on the 2nd Sun- 
day after Epiphany. The edifice is modest lit- 
tle building, seating 1&0. Its capacity may be 
increased by opening the large Sunday school 
room adjoining. The interior finish is light and 
warm in coloring. The debt upon the structure 
amounts to $40, and this will be paid before the 
visitation of the Bishop in March. This good 
work has been done by the energy of a few 
faithful women, who together raised over $1,200 
from Boston and other cities. 


Natick.—A vested choir has been introduced 
in St. Paul’s church. The parish has also now 
a chapter of the Daughters of the King, and a 
company of Young Crusaders. 


DorcueEstER.—The parishioners of the mission 
at Grove Hall tendered recently a reception to 
the Rev. Henry M. Saville and wife who have 
taken charge of this interesting field. 


DepHAM.—Erastus Worthington, senior war- 
den of St. Paul’s church, died Jan. 19th. He 
was a leading lawyer of the Norfolk county 
bar, and prominent in many responsible posi- 
tions which concerned the interests of his na- 
tive town, and a well-known contributor to the 
local histories. For many years he was identi- 
fied with the Church, and was its constant and 
liberal supporter. 

Oris.—At the annual meeting of St. Paul’s 
church, Miss Clark was chosen clerk; Mrs. 
Griswold and Mrs. Hamilton, wardens; Mrs. 
Saunders and Miss Downs, the vestry. Mrs. 
Hamilton will act as treasurer. The finances of 
the parish are in an excellent condition. A lay- 
reader has been appointed to take charge of the 
services. 


Advance of the Church Army 

The following is sent for publication from the 
Church Army headquarters: 

Ata conference held at 288 Lexington ave., 
New York, Jan. 25th, present: The Rev. Drs. 
E. A. Bradley, E. Walpole Warren, and William 
M. Hughes, and Gen. Heury H. Hadley, it was- 
agreed, in consideration of the excellent work 
now being successfully carried on in several 
prominent cities under General Hadley, that 
the Church Army Commission continue its di- 
rection and clerical supervision, on Church 
lines, of this vital rescue movement in the 
Church? 

The Commission reserves to itselfthe sole 
right to veto any of General Hadley’s operations 
inconsistent with Churchdoctrine or discipline. 

After a year’s experience, and with special 
knowledge of the work that has been done by 
him,the Commission, with the utmost confidence, 
entrusts to General Hadley all initiative work, 
together with its continuance and support, sub- 
ject, as stated in the original rules and regula- 
tions, to the direction of the rector of the parish 
in which the work is to be done. 

The Church Army Commission not being 
financially responsible in any way, since Jan. 
1st, advises the General to appoint an auditing 
committee, to which all incomes and expendi- 
tures shall be submitted by him in detail month- 
ly. 

The Commission further agrees that each one 
of its members shall assume in turn the duties 
of clerical director. 
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Chicago 
Rev. U. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


UINQUAGESIMA is near at hand, and 
we may be aliowed toremind the clergy 
that the General Convention of 1895 recom- 
mended thatan offering be taken on that Sun- 
day for the Clergy Relief Fund. The Conven- 
tion has repeatedly called attention to this 
general society for the aid of aged or infirm 
clergymen and widows and orphans of de- 
ceased clergymen. The Bishops, in their 
Pastoral of 1895, urged the claims of this 
cause very earnestly, and some interest 
seems to have been awakened. Still, the 
large majority of our parishes reported no 
offerings last year. The destitution to 
which the Bishops referred so pathetically 
still continues, and must inevitably increase 
unless the parishes respond more generally, 
‘for the royalty on the Hymnal is no longer 
‘a source of much revenue, and from this 
“the income of the society has of late years 
been largely derived. 
=< 
HILE some provision is made in a few 
of our dioceses for the aged clergy, 
there is scarcely one which is not aided by 
‘the general fund. Many disabled clergy- 
“men, and a far greater number of widows 
-and orphans, receive no aid from their dio- 


ceses, and but for the scanty sum received 


from the general fund, would have been 
driven to the poorhouse. No diocese 
should consider itself exempt from obliga- 
tions to contribute to the work of the 
‘Church at large, in this, more than in any 
other respect. Liberality in diocesan mis- 
sions has not been made an excuse for neg- 
lecting to sustain the missionary work of 
the Church at home and abroad. The 
charity that ‘‘begins at home” is rightly 
pleaded for this cause of clergy relief. 
While our society can give only a hundred 
dollars a year to each of its nearly three 
hundred beneficiaries, we are praying that 
the Lord will send forth more laborers into 
the harvest—to starve in their old age, or 
to leave their widows and orphans destitute! 
SSeS 

N interesting movement has been started 

in the dioceses of Dunham and New- 
castle, under the auspices of. the two Bish- 
ops. It is intended to be a practical effort 
to lessen the difficulties of faith. No at- 
tempt will be made to occupy the general 
ground of Christian evidences or to attack 
the armed ranks of uncompromising unbe- 
lief. It is considered that what most men 


need is not ‘‘evidences of Christianity,” nor 


refutation of objections, but kind and quiet 
dealing with actual difficulties which have 
proven real hindrances to individual men, 
A committee has been appointed, consisting 
-of the two bishops, a number of eminent 
‘clergymen distinguished as scholars and 
theologians, and among them some who 
have had practical experience of the diffi- 
culties of faith among workingmen. To 
these are added several laymen of special 
qualifications who have manifested keen in- 
terest in the subject. The means employed 
are to be sermons, lectures, and conversa- 
tions. Great care will be taken to secure 
the right subjects and the right preachers 
of sermons. Such sermons will frequently 
be delivered apart from the ordinary serv- 
ices, when no one will be allowed to be 
present except those specially interested in 


have heard so much of late years. 
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the subjects dealt with. A special feature 
of the work will be the conversations. The 
idea is to invite for such occasions small 
groups of men and women interested in 
some special topic, about which they can 
ask questions and receive answers, undis- 
turbed by the publicity and excitement of 
larger gatherings. The co-operation of 
competent persons will be invited, and the 
committee will offer its help to the paro- 
chial clergy wherever they may need it. 
The work is begun very quietly, without 
flourish of trumpets or provocatives to ex- 
citement; nothing but the simple and quiet 
offer to bring men who have need of help 
into contact with men who have help to 
give. It isa movement full of hopeful-pos- 
sibilities. 
ah R= 

PRESBYTERIAN trial for heresy has 

lately taken place in Louisville, Ky., 
the defendant being a Mr. Houston, former- 
ly a missionary to China. This gentleman 
seems to have adopted substantially the 
views held by the sect known as ‘‘Plymouth 
Brethren,” though he has not joined that 
denomination (which is but a small one in 
this country), but apparently regards it as 
quite the right thing to continue to hold the 
position of a Presbyterian minister. He is 
convinced that the Lord’s Supper is proper- 
ly a family observance, and may be admin- 
istered by the head a household, requiring 
no ordination. As a corollary to this, he 
holds that any lay member of the Church 
may be appointed to administer the Com- 
munion to the congregation. Finally, he 
has taught that entire sanctification is pos- 
sible to the believer in this life. To the or- 
dinary person who knows nothing of the 
Presbyterian Confession, it does not seem 
in the least surprising that the accused, ac- 
knowledging these teachings, was found 
guilty and censured forheresy. The Interior, 
however, says: ‘‘What a spectacle is this!” 
Namely, the spectacle of a man condemned 
as contravening the teaching of the formu- 
laries of his denomination, who confesses 
that he has done so. What is there 8ur- 
prising in that spectacle? It appears that 
Mr. Houston thought he could prove his 
tenets out of the Bible, and The. Interior 
seems to consider that if any one thinks he 
can do that he ought to be letalone,nomatter 
though he may be going contrary to the doc- 
trines he has hound himself to teach. More- 
over, Lhe Interior hints its own conviction 
that Mr. Houston is right on tbe merits of 
the question, and that the confession is 
wrong, Here we have again those remark- 
able ‘“‘ethics of subscription’’ of which we 
But 
how can anything be clearer than that 
when a man has ceased to believe and teach 
the doctrines of the denomination to which 
he belongs, he ought to retire from its min- 
istry? If we understand our contemporary, 
not only is he under no such obligation, but 
it is persecution to force him out. 


Ay He 
Another Late Milestone 


HREE years are now all that are left us of 

the wonderful nineteenth century, and 
from our present vantage ground of obser- 
vation, surely, to Christian people the out- 
look for the spread of the Gospel and the 
perpetuation of religious truth will be a fa- 
vorite theme. Even though the Christian 
faith has no novelties or sensations in theol- 
ogy to furnish forth for the world of the 


twentieth*century, we may be very sure 
\ - 
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that scholarship applied to sacred themes 
will always find new fields for its exercise. 
Nothing could be idler than to assume that 
the Christian religion on earth is a super- 
ficial dogma—that it has no need of enlight- 
ened and improved methods in instruction 
—that it has no rightful place of its own in 
the triumphant march of intellectual 
progress. We should, indeed, place our- 
selves in the attitude of miracle-workers if 
we expected to spread the Gospel without 
the aids of learning and enlightenment, and, 
one might say, without modern business 
methods. Whileso-called Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly illustrated its own stupid- 
ity and futility, in dealing with the sacred 
oracles as if they were so many hieroglyphs 
or ancient papyri, the time has not come, 
and cannot come, when scholarship, stimu- 
lated by devotion, cannot find ample scope 
for its exercise in the Church. 

The success of the Church in evangelizing 
the world is not indeed conditioned upon 
the dialectic or exegetical skill among its 
learned doctors. The word of God is indeed 
quick and powerful, sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and the Bible has ever been 
its own best interpreter, Four words em- 
body the simner’s hope of pardon and ac- 
ceptance: ‘‘Jesus died,” ‘‘Jesus lives.” 
Less than that would leave the universe and 
time in darkness—more than that is not in 
the highest degree essential. But the 
Church in the world has a call to be ag- 
gressive, and to enlist the best results of ad- 
vancing culture in its development. Par- 
ticularly is this true when each succeeding 
onslaught of unfriendly criticism has been 
so easily met by some champion who com- 
bined knowledge with zeal, and who was 
not of the kind who blench in presence of a 
pretentious sophistry. It would be foolish 
indeed for the Church to throw away 
weapons which it knows so well how to use. 
Not only does the whole trend of historica! 
deduction and exegetical discovery converge 
upon the verification of the Biblical story, 
but the review of modern society and 
progress shows that Christianity has been 
the great factor of the ages in bringing the 
world to what it isnow. The Church has 
never yet fully asserted its great temporal 
claim—that of being the mistress of arts 
and arbiter of modern progress. The errors 
of the Medizval Church, in relation to scien- 
tific progress, brought the Faith into disre- 
pute and contradicted the essential charac- 
ter of its Divine Head. He whocreated the 
universe set the very stars in their courses 
on principles of severest mathematics, and 
the whole range of Old Testament. Scerip- 
ture is filled with recognition of the fact 
that order is heaven’s first law. The 
Church had no right to set up cloistral su- 
perstitions in opposition to that luminous 
common-sense which shines through every 
page of God’s dealings with man as well in 
His creative arrangement. When religion 
burst the shackles of such superstition, then 
it became indeed the very inspirer of science, 
and that ungrateful handmaid has sought to 
turn at times against its fostering hand, but 
science itself is not antagonistic. The op- 
position comes from those who have started 
out with hatred to the Bible and have used 
their influence to array science in seeming 
opposition tothe word of God. Theonly real 
caveat which we would impose with refer- 
ence to the scientific study of Scripture and 
the use of philology and criticism in shed- 
ding more light on.the sacred oracles, is 


this—that the ardor of the scholar shall not - 


* 
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outstrip the devotional spirit of the believer. 
We are perfectly fearless of anything that 
so-called philosophy can do to weaken the 
claim of God’s Holy Word to the unhesitating 
eredence of man. The Faith once delivered 
to the saints stands serene and inaccessible 
to the onslaught of its ablest foes. That 
summit is reached by faith and prayer 
alone—no foot of enemy or detractor can 
scale that mountain height. And so, ig the 
dawning of the year, exulting over God’s 
signal mercies to His Church on earth, we 
would rejoice in the feeling that there will 
never be a premium set on ignorance of his- 
tory or science among true believers. The 
Church need never fear that learning and 
progress will militate against its sacred 
claims, for these, rightly utilized, will ever 
be most valuable handmaids. ; 


as ye 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXL. 


I READ lately in my newspaper of a family 
discovered by a policeman in one of the 
poorer streets of the city, a mother and two 
children, aged six and eight. -The mother 
was slightly demented, and had a fixed idea 
that nothing ought ever to be done for chil- 
dren, They should be left entirely to nature. 
‘These children had never been taught to 
walk, or talk, or take notice of anything. 
Their limbs were perfectly formed, but were 
useless simply from disuse. They could not 
even stand up. _ Their organs of speech were 
perfect, but never having used them, they 
were like dumb children. They could only 
utter inarticulate sounds. There they lay, 
well-formed little fellows, all the elements 
of a normal child dormant within them, 
simply because they had never been exer- 
cised. It took months of unceasing labor 
before these poor innoc2nts could be taught 
to walk or pronounce words. 
Luse this as an illustration of the effect 
-on any man or woman of the disuse of any 
of the powers or faculties of body, mind, or 
spirit; first, deterioration, and at last an 
utter powerlessness to regain the use of the 
disused part. In India you meet men who 
have made a vow to some god to keep their 
arms always above their heads. Years have 
passed, and now no medical aid in the world 
can restore the use of those arms. It is the 
same way withany mentalfaculty. Charles 
Darwin is-a case in point. He says in his 
autobiography: ‘‘I cannot endure to reada 
line of poetry. I have tried lately to read 
“Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me..... I have almost 
lost my taste for pictures and music. My 
mind seems to have become a kind of ma- 
chine for grinding general laws out of large 
collections of facts, but why this should have 
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain 
alone on which the higher tastes depend, I 
cannot conceive..... If I had to live my life 
again, I would have madea rule to read some 
poetry and listen to some music at least once 
a week, for perhaps the part of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have been kept 
active.” 
Doctors tell us that atrophy comes from 
disease, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
and I want to consider it especially in ref- 


erence to the religious part of ournature. I 


have met clergymen who seemed utterly 


unable to appreciate any scientific argu- 
‘ment, or to see the force of any’ scientific 
-evidence. 


Their whole minds and beings 
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had been so given up to one course of study, 
and all other studies had been so disused, 
that the arguments which would convince 
ordinary men were perfectly powerless with 
them. This will explain thé infidelity, utter 
indifference, and even hostility to religion, 
of many scientific and literary men; they 
have allowed themselves to become so ab- 
sorbed in bugs, or beetles, or bacilli of some 
sort, in rival schools of painting, in meta- 
physics, or Sanscrit, that those powers of 
their nature which reach out toward God 
and the kingdom of the soul never being 
used, have become atrophied, and they are 
to them as though they were not. Aubrey 
Moore says somewhere: ‘‘Men have come 
to think that while they must devote a life- 
time to science, or philosophy, or art, or lit- 
erature, they can pick up their religion as 
they go; and the result is that religion be- 
comes like a tender exotic in their lives, 
and in the struggle for existence the thorns 
spring up and choke it.” " 
But the great body of people are not 
scientists, or philosophers, ‘or litterateurs. 
They are hard-working men and women, and 
yet nothing is more common than to see in 
them this atrophy of all the religious part 
of their make-up, simply from disuse. 
Thousands of people never pray. Why? 
Were they made out of different paste from 
you and me, with no faculty of prayer in 
them? Notatall. They were just as nor- 
mally endo edasany one. They prayed in 
their youth and had visions of God, but 
never having prayed or thought of prayer 
for years, the power of praying is atrophied. 
They could not, if they would, without the 
most intense and long-continued effort, 
which effort they do not want tomake. A 
woman said to me once: ‘I hear people 
talk about loving Christ. I cannot under- 
derstand it at all. I can form no conception 
in my mind what it means.” Of course she 
could not; not because she was what is called 
a wicked woman, for she was an excellent 
wife and mother, but her whole life was so 
absorbed in what we call in one word, 
“Society,” that she could not take in any- 
thing else. The struggle for social pre- 
eminence, the constant effort to be at this 
place and that place, .choked down any at- 
tempt on the part of nobler aspirations to 
put forth blossoms, and gradually these 
plants had withered to the very roots in the 
garden of her heart. You find yourself 
growing to believe less and less, and you say 
that it is because you now see.the weakness 
of the religious argument. You have dis- 
covered, you think, great inconsistencies 
and impossibilities in the Christian doc- 
trine, but that is not the real reason. 
are becoming more skeptical because you 
do not use your religious faculty. Youdo 
not pray, you do not think about God, you 
shut your heart to faith and love and the 
whisper of the Spirit, and so all those parts 
of your nature are growing atrophied. It is 
asad sight: A healthy body, a good mind, 
a vigorous will—all these kept in active use 
and growing by exercise; and a withered 
soul, a disused faith and love and inspira- 
tion. This is what the Bible means by say- 
ing: ‘‘Without God in the world.” 
op Hees 
ISHOP NICHOLSON protests against 
the practice of referring to the naming 
of warships as ‘‘christenings,” and says that 
to speak of the baptism of a ship with wine 
as a christening is an act of sacrilege for 
which both government and those directly 
concerned invite dreadful consequences. 


You » 
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The Miracle at Cana 
BY J. A. M, R. 

HAT did this miracle of our Lord cun- 

sist in?’ We may say it consisted in 
producing an effect by a shorter means than 
usual. The grape vine is the medium of 
the same miracle year by year. It is con- 
stantly taking from the ground the water 
that falls upon it and chanying it into wine. 
And what is the law by which it does this? 
We say the lawof nature. And what is the 
law of nature but the law of God, the law 
of His will and power and glory, since it is 
His will, His power, and His glory that in 
any case originates, develops, and crowns 
the works of His Hands. 

He created the vine, like other plants 
upon the earth, to Hisglory. Indeed, it was 
to be the means of greater glory to Him 
than they, because it was to furnish part of 
the outward sign and pledge of the Sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. He estab- 
lished the law of its growth, like any other 
law in nature; and if He be the Creator of 
things, for we read, ‘‘Without Him was not 
anything made that was made,” it is not only 
natural and fitting that the God of Nature, 
when dwelling in our human flesh, should 
show us whence nature got its power, by 
accomplishing such a change independ- 
ent of the ordinary means, but also neces- 
sary that heshould give usmen such tokens 
of the divine nature He claimed for Himself, 
And if a miracle be called supernatural, is 
it not, after all, merely the same power pro- 
ducing the same effect by a different means? 
By the powers which God has putin nature, 
we may take a beast of burden and several 
days’ hard travel to carry a message a few 
hundred miles. A hundred years ago it 
would have been the old natural way, and 
men would have said the world never knew 
a‘different way. But now, by the slightest 
motion of the operator’s hand, we can ac- 
complish the same purpose in a minute—as 
it were, produce the same effect in an in- 
stant—and we cannot attribute the power 
to ourselves, as we are simply the agents 
of it. How much more natural that the 
Source of power and of nature, dwelling in 
the likeness of men, should give to mankind 
the evidence of His divine nature and man- 
ifest forth His glory that His disciples 
might believe on Him. 


Epiphany, 1898. 
“ = 
The Late Dr. William Adams 


BY THE BISHOP OF MILWAUKEE 


R. ADAMS’ ecclesiastical life is really 

identical with the whole life of this dio- 
cese. No man knew it better, no man loved 
it moré, no man helped more largely to 
shape it out and make it. And Dr. Adams 
was more than the property of this diocese. 
He was the most widely esteemed, the most 
universally known, all over the American 
Church, and even beyond it, of all the 
clergy whose names have ever been on our 
canonical role. Perhaps if we mention him 
with Kemper and DeKoven, we mention a 
remarkable triumvirate; the three most 
noted names ever placed on our diocesan 
list; names which have carried great weight 
in the General Councils of this American 
Church; *names which ever placed the 
Chureh in Wisconsin high up in the plane 
of reputation and influence. And now he is 
gone, and we have buried him in that con- 
secrated ground, the old Nashotuh ceme- 
tery, on the scene of his. deveted labors of 
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fifty-five unbroken and continuous years; 
where his companions lie in peace together, 
alike waiting the general resurrection in 
the great last day. He long outlived them 
all, the St. John of the remarkable band. 
It was a beautiful and quiet ending of a most 
beautiful and devoted life; a strong protest 
against the woeful unrest and turbulence of 
our day. May God grant that the power of 
it, and the influence of it, may not soon pass 
away.—Annual Address, 1897. 


= aes 
Letters to the Editor 


SMALL DIOCESES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It may not seem just appropriate that I, not 
now a resident of the diocese of Easton, should 
feel called upon to champion her cause, but hav- 
ing resided there for some years, and having 
had occasion several times to write articles on 
the same subject of Church progress in small 
dioceses, I feel disposed to answer some points in 
the letter of the Rev. W. Alien Johnson. 

Lam glad to hear that Mr. Johnson has always 
been in favor of small dioceses, but Iam sorry 
that this article of his rather tends to help the 
side of the opponents. : 

As one who resided for some years in the two 
dioceses of Delaware and Haston, I want to cor- 
rect one idea which Mr. Johnson erroneously 
holds. It is not correct, as I know from personal 
experience, ‘‘that their bishops tarry no longer 
in the parishes than did Bishop De Lancey”’ in 
his larger diocese. Bishop Lay was well known 
all through the diocese of Easton, in town and in 
country, by clergy and by laity, and I believe 
the same to be true of the present Bishop. 

Now as to figures. I have not stopped to ver- 


ify them. I take for granted they are correct. 
Let tts arrange them just as Mr. Johnson does. 
Population 1870 1890 
Delaware 125,015 167,871 
Easton 156,637 184,097 
DELAWARE . 
Clergy Communicants 
1870 28 1,576 
1897 36 3,633 
EASTON 
Clergy Communicants 
1870 25 1,581 
1897 34 3,371 


Tomitas unnecessary forour purpose, theitems 
of parishes, Baptisms, and Confirmations. 

Take the figures we have. Do they not show 
Considerable progress? In round numbers the 
population of Delaware has increased 33 per 
cent., the number of clergy, 38 per cent., and the 
number of communicants, 183 per cent. In the 
diocese of Easton the population has increased 
17 per cent., the number of clergy, 40 per cent., 
and the number of communicants, 114 per cent. 
If any one thinks that the increase among the 
clergy should keep pace with the growth in the 
communicants, let him reflect, and he will con- 
clude that he is incorrect in this idea. For ing 
stance, within the limits of the present diocese 
of Maryland, in a certain period of years, while 
the rate of increase of the clergy has been 9 per 
cent., the parishes have increased 11 per cent., 
and the number of communivants, 34 per cent. 
So also in my own county, while the clergy 
have increased 33 p2r cent., the number of com- 
municants his insrsisel 49 per cent. 

In conclusion, let me say that Iam well satis- 
fied that if any one will carefully compare these 
small dioceses in these three items with some 
of the larger ones, he will find as a rule that 
they hold their own, if they do not compare 
more than favorably. R. Heper Murpay. 

Port Republic, Md. 


© 
“THE MINISTERIAL SUPPLY”? 
To the Kdilor of The Living Church: 

Many a presbyter, as well as many of the 
faithful laity, will, [ am sure, be thankful to 
Bishop Gillespie for boldly and openly touch- 
ing og the serious questions, as he does in Tur 
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Living Cuurcu of Jan. 15th, of “The Ministerial 
Supply.” 

Within the last few years I have been so 
situated as to come in contact with clergymen 
in a large city, as well as in small places. It 
has been painful to find good, earnest men, of 
learning and experience, inquiring of bishops 
and others for work which cannot be given 
them, mainly because the support is hardly ad- 
equate for even a single man, or (what is so 
common and worse) the indifference and dissen- 
tions among the people. 

I know of clergymen who are talking of leav- 
ing the ministry b cause of theseevils. I know 
of those who, it seems, will be compelled to find 
some secular employment in order to get the 
necessities of life for themselves and families 
and preserve what self-respect they have left 
after seeking ministerial work and finding 
none. 

Surely it isa grievous wrong, after a clergy- 
man has labored a dozen, or twenty, or more, 
years, to find no work for him. As Bishop 
Gillespie well says: ‘Our wretched system, or 
rather no system, of providing the shepherds of 
the sheep, is becoming more and more manifest.’’ 
It is humiliating to the whole Church. It will, 
unless soon changed for the better, work evil to 
the Church. No self-respecting young man will 
enter a field where he is likely to be treated as 
faithful priests are in many cases treated 
to-day. 

By all means let the ‘‘Bureau of information 
be established,’ as suggested by the Bishop, 
since in this American Church the bishops have 
so little power tosend their clergy, or save them 
from the humiliation of hunting for work in the 
Master’s vineyard, or from starvation. 

PRESBYTER. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Christian Register. (Unitarian) 

ROMANIZING ENGLAND.—It may come; but then 
on the other hand, it may not. The Anglo-Saxon 
race, so-called, may be Catholic once. It will 
hardly become so a second time. There is some- 
thing in the Latin races which is favorable to 
the rule of Rome. But in Great Britain the 
spirit of liberty is strengthening. Free thought 
is abroad, and more likely than a widespread 
Catholic revival is a latitudinarian deluge 
which will make eyen the Established Church 
of England shake on its foundations. Thedefeat 
of the clerical party in London is an omen which 
does not suggest a tendency towards Rome. If, 
however, a strong liberal movement should 
threaten the permanence of the English Church, 
itis probable that many would run for shelter 
to the ‘‘Mother Church,”’ thinking that refuge 
safer than the wilds of Nonconformity and Dis- 
sent. 

Herald and Presbyter 

Price or Rerigious Paprrs.—It is impossible 
to carry on a religious paper or magazine at as 
low a price as some secular publications which 
admit of all kinds of advertisements and appeal 
to all classes of readers. The religious paper is 
suited to the tastes of religious people, and un- 
dertakes to do work along the line of that done 
by the Church. It takes conscientious, reli- 
gious people to support the Church, and the 
same class to support the Church paper. The 
Church paper is a necessity if people are to be 
informed as to their own work, andif the whole 
Church is to have the stimulus that comes from 
widespread information. But the Church pa- 
pers appeals only to Church people, and if it 
sustains itself on the high level which is neces- 
sary in order to help in the Christian home and 
Church, it must have the friendly and cheerful 
co-operation of the people for whom it is de- 
signed. In order to do its work it must pay ex- 
penses. If it does not, it must cease to exist. 


From Massacuuserrs.—‘‘I am still more than 
pleased with Tur Livine Cuurce. Its spirit 
and tone are admirable, and the soundness, 
directness, and sprightliness of its editorials are 
charming.” 


Feb. 5, 43:8 


Persone! Mention’ 


The Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon has taken temporary 
charge of St. Luke’s church, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Rev. H. L. Gaylord, formerly of St. John’s par— 
ish, Youngstown, has accepted the position of curate 
in Trinity cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Rev. Norman V. Levis, formerly assistant at 
St. John’s church, Elizabeth, N. J, bas been made 
associate rector of St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham, Pa. 


The Rev. Francis E. McManus will become assist- 
ant @ the church of the Ascension, Fall River, Mass. 
in February, and have charge of St. Matthew’s mis- 
sion. 


The Rev. J. Gorton Mil’er has resigned Trinity 
church, Mattoon, diocese of Springfield, and accepted 
the deanship of Chester, and rectorship of St. Mark's 
church, Chester, Il]l., same diocese. Address accord— 
ingly. 

The Rev. Colin C. Tate, M. A., will have charge of 
the cathedral services, Chicago, and preach on Sun- 
day mornings until the 2nd Sunday in Lent. 


The Rev. Annesley Thomas Young, late rector of 
Grace church, Aspen, Colo., has accepted St. Mary's 
parish, Blair, Neb., and entered upon his rectorship 
Jan. 22nd. All letters, etc., should be addressed 
Blair, Neb. 


The Rev. Edwin Weary has resigned his missions at 
Huron and Milan. and become rector of St. Stephen’s. 
parish, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


To Correspondents * 


J. L. W..—The article to which you refer was a ‘“‘clip- 
ping,’’ source unknown. There was evidently a mis- 
take about ‘‘Alabama.’’ It is an Indian name, mean- 
ing ‘‘Here we rest.”’ 


Ordinations 


In St. John’s church, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 25th, Bish- 
op Davies ordained to the priesthood the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cash, missionary at Bad Axe. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. John McCarroll, D.D., and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. C. H. Mock- 
ridge. 

Official - 
A CAUTION 

Will you kindly warn the clergy against two young 
menof good appearance and address, who have names 
of our clergy at their tongue’s end, and jetters from 
many of them. I am sorry to say they have one from 
me. They have a scheme of getting out a year book 


or parish directory without cost. They are swindlers, 


and theirletters should be taken from them. 
GEO. E. SWAN. 
St. Mark’s Rectory, Berkeley, Cal., Ja. 26th, 1898. 


Diea 


BisHoP.—Entered into rest, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jan. 17th, Georgianna Moody, widow of the late Rey. 
E. Ferris Bishop, in the 74th year of her age. 


FREEMAN.—Died of heart failure, after a lingering 
illness, in Grand Ripids, F. V. Freeman, only son of 
Mrs. M. J. Freeman. r 

“He rests in peace.’’ 


HUMPHREY.—Entered into rest, Jan. 22d, at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Rose Bentley, wife of the late Rev, 
Lansing Swan Humphrey. 


JOHNSON.—Entered into rest, in Spartanburg, S. C., 
on Dee. 20, 1897, Mrs. Alice Keziah Johnson, wife of 
the late Rev. R. x. Johnson, in her 67th year. 

“Even so, them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with Him.”’ 

MASSEY.—Entered into the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God, from her home, in Rochester, 
N. Y., Jan. 22d, Mary Gregory, wife of the late Rey. 
J. Albert Massey, D. D., aged 48 years. 


TROTH.—Entered into life, early in the morning of 
Sunday, Jan. 9th, at her residence in Germantown, 
Sarah Jones Remington, wife of the late Henry Mor- 
ris Troth. Funeral services were held in St. Luke's. 
church, Wednesday, the 12th, at 11 A. M. 

“Grant her eternal rest, O Lord, 
And let perpetual light shine upon her.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THH DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. .. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. Gro. C, THOMAS, 


a 
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treasurer, 241 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present. 
please address communications to the Rev. JosHua 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly mugazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B:—All the children of the Church are lovingly 
requested to take part in the coming Lenten Offering 
for General Missions, with a view to realizing from 
their contributions the sum of $100,000, as a memorial 
of the late General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Langford, 
and in remembrance of his desire that their annual 
contributions at Easter should reach that sum. 

Ask your rectors for pyramids. 


Church and Parish : 


. 
A YOUNG lady of a refined family, and a graduate of 
a Tennessee college, desires a position in some family 
as a governess or companion. Best of references. 
Address CU. L., Box 83, Manor, Tex. 


EUCHARISTIC WA¥FERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.; 
People’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


WANTED.—By a lady, a position as companion. Best 
of references. Address L. A. H., 340 Lexington ave. 
New York city, N. Y. 


FoR Confirmation classes or busy inquirers the 
clergy are using thousands of copies of ‘‘Reasons Why 
Tam a Churchman,” three cents per copy, by the Rev. 
W. C. Hopkins, Toledo, Ohio, Station A. The demand 
for it is steady and increasing. 


Acknowledgment 


Bishop Millspaugh gratefully acknowledges the re- 
seipt of $200 from ‘A. L.,’of New York, to be applied 
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GENERAL CLERGY RELIEF FUND 


The undegsigned gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums in aid of the Fund 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of De- 
eeased Clergymen, and of Aged, Infiim, and Dis- 
abled Clergymen, from June 1, 1897, to January 


20, 1898: 
ALASKA 
Christ Church Mission, Anvik...........$ 9.00 
ALBANY 
BEAL DAS OLLOY srscte.ativerndvaysauelecicestie he 2.65 
SLUG See OMALAAM caclefacrse ae neg cote ans 3.0 
Si raneistines: TWiON:. jonas sn eae eomen ihe 8.19 
St. John, the Evangelist, Stockport...... 4.40 
St. Philip’ Beep NOLW.OOG> wenitccce eas sates e eh 2.20 
GracermOherry= Viailey so occ wtecslen wet iele a a 4.30 
St. Paul’s, SOIC VN aetna shies tec Aeieye & wlivie Weave 1.60 
ERIC Vin PAGES scree waale vote led si cucsstoyeie-s/ ers -votne gs 3.50 
Pie CONG Sy OAM PLAIN ee axon uictela Mast cen lee 
Bi Uke as CAMPILIOL Css 25 asi. vat werece elevate 166.87 
St. James’, Caldwell ... 3.23 
St. Peter’s, Albany.. 62.51 
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CENTRAL NeW YORK 
EPA NER SMI ELIS CA fy Weta siorsie/cra.s aie smal p eiwys! cia, 26.00 
Grace, LORS Vel anes eS ares aR ee a ee 15.00 
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St. Andrew’s, Glen Park....... Ao ,50 
SESE a als BR TVOWRIVILLE, cre. <evelevoissere cto) shane (ers 1.10 
Pmmanuel, East WY DAGCTISE Spyies cote theater 2.00 
aCe PU ULC Sem ey dacsiarernsl ess in'e/aue\)e si aVo.e) ole ecieiic 54.84 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Piel All 8, POOKIE DUES. te 6cie,ae sisiv' A .- 13.00 
BtarJames;. = Driftom 5 js:s.c0.00- 2 ee otters .. 804.71 
CHICAGO 
Mts MATS: OMI CAR Oo aieteujenvee.c. sooo, Pas bD 
St. Chrysostom’s, Chicago -.. 15.00 
CONNECTICUT 
OUTS TO ye GutLLLOT On crerlstete alefeleteistes aovere miceene ale § 
St. James’, New London................. : 
NiSer aU ING W, ELA VEN v.tie cele weiecce eae A 
St. Andrew’s, Stamford........... 5. 
MEEBO PMN VUE LOE sy ig-c. cis rerstore oie riaisrese (ei natn oi otasiehe 
St. Philip’s Mission, Putnam SoA iateins oeteielcialy A 
Christ Ch., TA eLOrd hee ae eit ee 6. 
Christ Ch: DEA GIEtONEN snus oie ss ase ; 
St. James’, Westville ....... F 
Holy Trinity, Middletown. z 
St. Luke’s, South Glastonbury 3 
St. James’, GJASLOUDUATVaraeriermiicisre sisisict ate 
St. James’, New London......... 
Christ Ch., Watertown . be eae 4.50 
Christ Ch., Waterbury ...... Gina eee 5.50 
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Ste matthbews Cathedral 2 viens esc ene es 25.75 
Bt. James’, Texarkana ..-.... ae 1.85 
PPPROIE Ys LGD aoe ois san re ate 1.50 
St. Luke’s, Denison. , 4.20 
Ineaination, Da las........ <eeaine * 3.70 
Heavenly Rest, Abilene ...............-6 4.40 
St. Andrew’s, Fort Worth... .....c....s; . 16.57 
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DELAWARE 
Calvary, Wilmington .......... Aaa 
Christ Ch., Christiana Hundred . 
St. Luke’s, Seaford ........ AASOAG 
ASCONRIOD  OlAVINONE tones ccc r wie eae t's « 
DULUTH 
PMLA TVS UC OWOLS. eon cates sinisicids satan .s 2.00 
EAST Se an 
Ste THOMAS) “WIRGSOLD Sy. e se atese ca cis ' 2.31 
EASTON 
Emmanuel, Chestertown .. .....ssseeeees = 1.49 
edt. Andrew’ Bye eTINncCesS ANNE. cs ensscenes, 1-60 
St. Paul’s Parish, Kent County.......... 2.50 
I. U. Parish. Kent OURO tacicmniieenies, 72:00 
Coventry Parish, Somerset County. ee se D.OF 
Bmmanuel, Chestertown .. .......-..-.. 3.97 
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FLORIDA 
CRIS Tae CH em ORO AE MIN OUR Ys ola ei eta, 2.20 
FOND DU LAC. 
NU Mariiss OGOntO maces aite ns ootiad bck 3.00 
GEORGIA 
Christ (Ohya come nmnity tur ccccs cov unt 10.00 
St. Paul’s, "Albany Seem Wale ea OT Mae cits Bia 7.65 
INDIANA 
Trinity, Michigan City . 
Trinity, serine a sens ot. 
ChristcChe Ma @isetiee tnd. ced oe co. 6 cis 
IOWA 
Trinity, Iowa City ..... Ci traciee cot eaesce Mover aes 5.00 
St. Marks) SHO mi 00 BON sis lsttavusaeiee cers *  w9d 
St. James’, Independence ................ 4.00 
St ePanls me @ouncilmB lise aac. ae ores: 8.80 
KANSAS 
St. Paul’s, Wellington ....... Srelesavevead ez ee 2.31 
KENTUCKY 
St. Mark’s Missicn, Crescent Hill......... 5.00 
LEXINGTON 
St. John’s, Lexington ...... detache ore eects ~ 72:00 
LONG ISLAND 
St. Michael’s, High St., Brooklyn........ 82.64 
Ch. of Redeemer .......... REN Saracen wets 14,28 
BiaPaulish Colleser Pointy pc nctne ian gee 2.00 
Resurrection, Richmond Hill ............ 5.00 
Grace, Brooklyn Heights .......... 55.28 
St. Paul’s, Wocdside ..... 2.00 
GlacemNlacssa ped unm imerwmrcdaley aeie.te ays 37.20 
PADS PL AE ELEN GC Glo vite gat i's ie stye! Ue. crane oe ers, al 4.00 
SU UEKCIS We Sean Oll tts ctea,, cosrarecennetcyacdey ersjeess 14,31 
Ste SAMIeS/ oe INGRtOW Melelreten cs che tte newhsie: 31 15.00 
Stee Mar y.sren Aart Vavilleeemilewetetonere rs sctiis terse cys 2.54 
Holy Spirit, Bath Bea e@bicye ce ssie xc cn sess ¥p33) 
St. Paul’s Chapel, College Point.......... 2.00 
Stabler Saba ya S MOLE ni istse ccc merasteocs 3.79 
PITA EDY AEC OMEY IL Backed cis yicecsetstits sieve cooinveistere) ais 5.79 
Stee Pauls se LOOKLY Ie pimpin aire 61 ove 9.00 
St# cA nis BOOK ly Umea iiwislaree. cleanse relia 36.07 
LOS ANGELES 
Ourist On eC Ovens dO Waa ee stel iets me anol wu) 600 
MAINE 
St. Paul’s Mission, Fort Fairfield......... 2.70 
Sir Mintk Sie WiAtORy LLG Ge sie sis obec oe easyer 2.00 
MARYLAND 
St; wames’; WieSLEIMpOLU ai. ast sense peiches 5.00 
t. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis...... ge Anes 7.50 
Sow Peter's we mllicoht © Clty eles ites 8.20 
Tmmivanuels Glemege! te pine ccctciiecre als once 8.00 
FETIUEY LOW SOIN Big fave natn tetalet siete tie Ss fete soma 54.56 
Dimmanuel,, Bel At isiccvs «ole woes ee 3 4,00 
Hmmanuel, Baltimore .......... 149.10 
Christ Ch., Calvert County.........+..+: 3.50 
St. Peter’s Chapel, Culvert County...... 2.00 
“ MASSACHUSETTS. 
St. John’s Mem. Chapel, Cambridge. .... 34,07 
Good Shepherd, Wareham .........--..-+. 5.00 
St. James’, Great Barripgton..-.......... 20.00 
Ale Sainits ma VVOnCOSber | antetc iota cls aan 30.09 
ILS aiMtSi.) OS TOM pete eieiitetetsyarucieersers tore 25.00 
St. Peter’s, Dedham...... AG, AG AO oS ETO 9.50 
MICHIGAN : 
GAGE eB elLEVINMGS cin vivectelelsieiscdeneen- cris nie 3.85 
MILWAUKEE 
St.. John’s, Milwaukee «5.255.002. s5 esses 3.50 
Steebadlas eS CLOLE Rinsresrsierlsce sere alts stele 10.50 
Holy Communion, Lake Geneya.......... 6.06 
Siewuke’ ss Racinenerrteceitsmiehatetete Gre ote 4.00 
St. Luke’s, Whitewater ................. 5.00 
St, Matthew's. Kenosha ~~ .00. 2.2.0 saw. 25.00 
Ghrist* Gin, vaMesville is. .emtnctetc cs cereale 8.00 
NEBRASKA 
Christ Chi, Oemtral City. 08.0 cee cece oe es 2.50 
NEW JPRSHY 
See Pons Sa leuiar cp atarreel wsye soe cheer 13.50 
Ubutsplndy Wale cHel Gillis ot ood Moco oneDOR ado 10.29 
NEW MEXICO 
St. John’s Mission, Albuquerque......... 4.00 
OE ea . 
Redeemer, Morristown .5.- 3.....-c.005. 25.00 
Trinity, Ber PON AOI Caaiieisil ee wes crater om ce 25.81 
Grace, Orange SORES Ceol anit eee ota e 104.70 
Ghrist Gh.. Short Hills................-. 15.00 
Calvary, Srl CNS tien ores, oo ee 59.13 
NEW YORK 
GHESt OD. yoy Ol KOLS i ee) yele siete tetera e o.ci8 15.00 
St. Paul’s, Tivoli on Hudson.............. 24.36 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York............ 10.00 
St. Edward the Martyr, New York.. . 6.00 
COPAGBN INV. ACK «0 clerec atta oatitote a ieterictejtet eseuere)ss Wis 
St. John’s Memorial, Hllensville Wares 2100) 
Ascension, West New Brighton........... 10.20 
Calvary, New York........... ‘nticonudaoue 74.52 
SEaJonns, luckahoew cerriir- cre ewt-)eete sete 8.00 
Ch. of the Incarnation, New York....... 200.00 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, New York..... 10.26 
Trinity Chapel, New York............... 50.00° 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Si ee MAPS DUP Aclsterseencin ce siete ola sge avai 11.15 
See Pau Bie WUUSEOM wen curds vis wae ale telecat. wae 1.90 
NORTH DAKOTA 
St. Paul’ (Rant G sho lel Boy lt ietrsaer eo ee ees 2.25 
OHTO 
Shine DSS Oh inven, 347 foe onooesocd Pome 3.00 
StiJiamies’ {Wooster re tncwice sc vistas lane's 4.00 
St. John the Evangelist, Toledo......... 8.77 
St ee Paral s ee Mar loners carats chere’sreprs. cit cles « 6.50 
OKLAHOMA 
TEN MItyen Gutoniee we monet et Siar sels os ciais 8.85 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chapel of Christ Ch. Hospital, Phila- 
St: John’s, Lower Merion...4.-.. 2600s. 11.02 
Gel D Lia eri iit, teen ety stenoses or ah ete ce 16.00 
Chureh of the Saviour, West Phila- 
Gel PRIA eye t ee ts a ccve sete tote no" 37.95 
Ce bake et UA ES OMS coc Ot) JOO O ORIG Aiea Oe 60.00 
Church of Good Shepherd, Kensington. 4.00 
Church of Messiah, Broad and Federal 
SER ce DITA COM DIUGN usiats aiviaiele' eis srertileele os 0.2¢ 
St. Stephen’s. Clifton Heights. . 5 
Christ Ch. Chapel, Philadelphia 
Calvary, Germantown . ae : 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. “atte Ay ihe es a 
PITTSBURGH 
Memorial Gh SPOxDUPE ih. cise ses. sas ‘4 7.28 
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QUINCY 
Christ .Gns,. lMestone. fica ee cia cies seine 6.60 
RHODE ISLAND 

GHrISt Obs. W GALETLY. cic 0 co sicterorre le cohers o's Eko OL 

St. Michael’s, Bristol... ccc eveees secre 51.34 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epiphany, Butawville . 1. ces ecevessene . 808 
St. Jude's, Walterboro... 000i vss te rns 4.00 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Trinity, Pierre .. 2.00 
Joint Offering of Missionary ‘Jurisdiction 55.23 
SOUTHERN FLORIDA 
Sty. Lake! SO van d 6-5, tars oyarcissaverere: gel o oan oi 5.58 

RECSEINCE. AAVOI SEE Kea aetiveahurelsyern ct ietere alta 1.10 
Ascension, Clearwater Wen learele tare ae 3.50 
Site Ober Son CLOTS UNG .o. avars tote sianshasetaln clsia 3,50 
Ses Marks: “eiaimes: (uC y.s as. .1.tlnelniele ass en's .50 
Joint Offering of Missionary Jurisdiction.. 18.07 

SOUTHERN OHIO 
Ghriste Gix. Cimeinn atin fraser ei acer 12.69 
Church of Advent, Cincinnati........... 31.27 

GinlSGUCHe Glee bees cies ciare aye eed eget re mete 26.03 

St. Stephen’s, Winton Place............. 5.00 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Sty RH OMS, RAD UIE MOM Me orca clelen ni ate cohstere 4.87 

Accomac Parish, Accomac County....... 2,25 

; SPOKANE 
Efoly ORYiMiry? PalOUSeG re ccs slates ne etme ok 2.25 

SPRINGFIDLD 
EXO RV MU TTCT Ye LD SUT VLIL Cs eercpatcelste: suacesteteraiay oi 1.80 
TENNESSEE 
Trinity, Clarksville 
St. James’, Bolivar 
St. Paul’s, Franklin 
Epiphany, Calvert .. 
UTAH 
Good Shepherd: Ogden oo. scscsc ween ek 5.76 
VERMONT 
Sis Aunts,  Ricktordcescenrc's Weysacein ssyealy 2.35 
St Urals) Roy altone gee cies ce aera jee 2.75 
Immanuel, Bellows Falls.............00.. 11.49 
VIRGINIA 
St. Luke’s, Montague. , aaa 2.00 
WASHINGTON 
Sti Mark’s) (Wasim e tom 2. tree nla aeerre « 22.21 
Epiphany, Washington Se evertare tiscerararncenya 50.00 
Sit, ePeter’s, PPOGles Wallen my ).teve. ceiasieusleteraes 5.00 
Si. Dames’, Washi stories. ne aiarente csvset 2.76 
WEST VIRGINIA 
St: Matthias Gratton. oversees 3.67 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
St. Stephen’s, Schooleraft.........-...:55 1.00 
WESTERN NEW YORK 
Trinity, Canaseraga scr a hetenve ieee ee tga 1.00 
‘Trinity. Phelps 2 csns cre. at occas eels 7.00 
Grace; Randolph sor acs cousrnctee see oleae 3.64 
St. Paul’s Mission, Bast Randolph........ 90 
Christ, Cas Hochesteryring. sou seme asmes 85.92 
WEST AFRICA 
Christ Ch., Crozierville, Liberia........... 2,50 
INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Jonun B, Ireland, New York....... 10 visiisis «vers 10.00 
Miss Augusta Taber, Philadelphia...... 50.00 
Rey. Alfred DH. Johnson, New geal! 

NT SSi etree Micron an cea fee LDLOO 
1B AO yes 8354 McKeesport, ‘Pa Sr anaratanepm ate reseEe tna: shoe 20.00 
Mrs. “A. Bp. Peek, Grand Rapids, Mich A 1.00 
“H,’’? Osaka, Japan eyecare SPP 6 30.00 
“Clericus,’? Milwaukee 5.00 
Rev. D. W. Dresser, Champaign, Il 2.00 
BEGG eT aC Ke VWVCOn LOX craton steele ial -teerer nate 20.00 
Mrs. Frank Page, Waco, Tex.........00.- 5.00 
ES ES Bay Rea ULerSOmy ING han ls tevemd- at Hellen 5. 
Margaret Collins, New York. 

Two Friends, Cambridge, Mass........... 

Rev. Horace B. Goodyear, Watertown, 

. IN ROY ie DIE A omar bis wdveosies moteas tare wie GUautgareliaets 2.00 
Mrs. b. C. ‘Larned, Lake Forest, Ill...... 25.00 
Mrs. John H, Clark, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 10.00 
RUS Vietd A CS UNS OM Maa cate cle onsvacarcverps/eveinay 1.00 
A Member of Immanuel Ch., Glencoe, ie 1.00 
Rev. E. P. Wright, D. D., Milwaukee. 5.00 
Mrs. A. A. Steve ens, La Grosse, Wis.—- 

TP ake O PLOT Ova e eartepe sicker sielelehs elttaxcionereue 3.00 
Rey. Charles B. Farrar, Hutchinson, ae 1.00 
Rev. F, M. Weddell, Rolla, Mo . 2,00 
Rey. W. M. Geer, New York. 5.00 
Clarence M. Hyde, New Voules tien ee 00.00 
A Friend, St. John’s Ch., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 1.00 
Rey. George W. Hinkle, Steubenville, O. 2.00 
Henry ®. BoydMcKeesport, Pa......... 20.00 
Rey. J. Suregt od Rickford, Vermont..... 1.00 
eye S. G. M. Montgomery, Kearney, ree 2.00 

drs. Gihecies C. Penick, oes Va.. 25.00 
Yev. John C. Lord, Neves Ne dae See 10.00 

Catherine MeVickar, Buffalo. 5 10.00 
SDP Uesanta Gruz.wOals dense see viele aie et 00 
EES ES OSUOM hye cesar tate x eee or) sieves cl etetavae) soe 10.00 
P.. W. Hunmnewell, Boston ..,.2.0. 200.505 100.00 
‘. M. A.,” Richfield Springs, N: ¥...... 5.00 
Miss Josephine H. Pise, Minneapolis— 

Tne MiGrO1i aT wy eestor cracls can stonerscryetaiate 00 
Western N. Y. Babies’ Branch Little 

DOLD AUS er pm mee ciae ca erased cnrte tells 5.50 
Member of St. John’s, Roanoke, Va....... 3.00 
Elizabeth L. Barker, Trinity, Norwich 

oun. 10.00 
Mrs. H. Gumming, ‘New "York... Geant 5.00 
Rey. G. 6 Griswold, Sharon, Conn 5.00 
Mrs. M. BE. Fereday, New ork: eis eny: 5.00 
Mrs. Mary J. Perry, Washington, D. Hel 10.00 
Anonymous through The Churchman Co.. | 5.00 
Miss Plizabeth P. Hawley, Philadelphia. . 5.00 
MTs PHOCDEP Well mat tercctiem ata clon eieite ; 2.00 
CON IN CW ay OLIN sere larete coisclenisicie nares hele tiebals 100.00 

New York, Jan. 30, 1898. 
WM. ALEX SMITH, Treasurer, 
* 11 Wall St.. New York. 


In connection with the foregoing publication, I 
beg to remind the Church clergy of the Annual 
Offering for the above fund, appointed by the 
General Convention to be made in all churches 
“on Quinquagesima Sunday or on the Sunday 
nearest thereto that may be convenient.’’ Also 
to ask them, most earnestly, to have an offering 
for this good cause made hv their resnective 
Sunday schools. LBERT B. NEELY, 

Financial Agent for Above Fund, 
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Kalendar, February, 1898 


PURIFICATION B. V. M. White. 

6. Septuagesima. Violet. 

13. Sexagesima, Violet. 
20. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
23. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet (Red at Evensong .-) 
24. Sv. MATTHIAS. Red. 
27. 1st Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


The Forgotten Dream 
BY FRANCIS HALLEY NEWTON 
A dream is buta phantasy, they say, 
By poppy-crowned Morpheus inspired, 
A ghostly revel, where, distorted, stray, 


In motley robes and painted masks attired, 
Our waking thoughts. ’Tisonly bornto wither, 
Like the night cactus, when the dawn is fired. 


And yet, sometimes, an angel bright brings hither, 
Or so it seems, a message from on high, 
A vision of that glorious kingdom, whither 


The dead go, when we falsely say they die. 
So was my dream, a benediction fell 
Upon mine eyelids from the star-lit sky,— 


I thought I saw a room remembered well, 
A room from the dear home of long ago, 
The same, yet not*the same; I cannot tell ” 


Wherein the difference lay, I only know 
One stood therein, a dwellerin that land, 
Ah! many years, long years to us below. 


I thought I held white lilies in my hand, 
Arranging in a vase their fragrant bloom, 
And all the while, a voice in song most grand, 


Most rapturous, most sweet, filled all the room, 
As if a seraph highest praise were singing 
. To God in glory reigning, unto whom 


All praise is due. My thought to earth still clinging , 
I saw the broken flower-stems on the floor, 
And knelt beside them, while the song went ringi ng 


Tn clearer, sweeter measures than before,— 
“Kneel down! Kneel down’’! All heaven, I knew, 
Knelt down to God, enthroned forevermore; 


But I had knelt to lily stems, and through 
My soul went grief and shame, and yet I said, 
‘Now shall Iteach the world an anthem new 


from heaven,’’ but in the morn the song was fied, 
All vanished, save the words, ‘‘Kneel down! Kneel 
down’! 
And since they sing these words, with bended head, 
heaven, I charge you all, ‘‘Kneel down! Kneel 
down”’! 


éveland, Tenn. 


ee 


The Shadow of Lent 


HE Christian Year may be thought of as 
4 symbolie of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come; Christmas, with its. un- 
dimmed light and joy, as a type of the happy 
holy days of infancy; the calm, succeeding 
weeks of the Epiphany as symbolic of un- 
tried but ever-hopeful youth, the dawning 
days still bright with the seft radianve of 
unimpaired life and strength and peage. 
Then follow fast Septuagesima, Sexagesim a, 


and Quinquagesima, prophetic of coming _ 


conflict and preparatory for it. Then we 
pass from the penumbra into the shades of 
Lent. Its weeks stand forthe veal battle of 
life—temptation, conflict, the enemy met in 
hand to hand strugle and fought with unto 
death. The silence of still Haster-Even in- 
tervenes between the darkness of Calvary 
and the glorious light of the dawning day 
that. tells of death, the last enemy, de- 
stroyed, and theall-radiant imperishable life 
over which death hath no more dominion. 
Yes, the Christian Year tells of the need- 
ful training and discipline of soulsin the 
life which now is, for that which is to 
come. By the merciful ordering of an all- 
wise Providence our first days, happy, shel- 
tered, guarded, free from care, toil, or con- 
flict, have all the freshness and brightness 


. to come.”’ 
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of the morning. Nor even are we rudely 
thrust into the coming conflict. Im the 
preparatory days of youth and the earlier 
years of life, we are mercifully given time 
to gather strength and make ready for the 
sterner struggle awaiting us. But the time 
of temptation, of burden-bearing, and real 
battle is quite as needful, and indeed neces- 
sary in the training and discipline of-souls. 
Not a few nowadays are ready enough to 
keep Christmas and Easter in their way, 
though they think nothing of Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, Lent, and Holy 
Week. And it may seem even to some 
earnest souls that*there could be nothing 
better than always to walk with God in the 
joyous days, with an undimmed radiance 
gilding all the way. But.that cannot be, 
nor in the higher education of the soul 
would it be well that it should be so. A 
notorious infidel orator delights in telling 
men how much better he could have made a 
world if only he had had the ordering of it. 
In effect, he says he would have banished 
from life the possibility of evil, of tempta- 
tion, danger, and death, and turned this life 
into one of exuberant, indestructible health 
and physical satisfaction. It is the coarse 
conceit of one who seems to have no sort of 
apprehension that the purpose of ‘‘the life 
that now is” is that it may be a blessed 
school-time preparatory for ‘‘that which is 
Alas, we are all too likely to for- 
get it. And so the Church wisely and 
gently leads us on from bright Christmas- 
tide into the calmer radiance of the Epiph- 
any days, and then gradually into the shadow 
of Lent, telling us, now, of the race we must 
run—a race for life—if,we are to win the 
prize, and of the stern ‘battle that must be 
fought—ever holding before us the example 
of the great Captain of our Salvation, that 
through Him we too may be victors on life’s 
battle-field, by so mortifying our corrupt 
affections that we may be buried with Him, 
and through the grave and gate of death, 
pass to a joyful resurrection. 

Let us then be thankful for these weeks 
that precede the days of Tent. They not 
only tell us of the coming conflict and of the 
cross that must come before the crown, but 
that if we would be Christ’s faithful soldiers 
and servants we should now begin to count 
the days, through effort and struggle, pain 
and darkness, to the peace and rest of 
Easter-Even and the glorious dawning of 
that day when we can say— 5 


“The strife is o’er, the battle done; 

The victory of life is won; 

The song of triumph has begun. 
Alleluia ! 


Bo ei ce* 

HE Rey. J. F. M. Ffrench of Clonegal, a 
distinguished Irish antiquary, has been 
investigating the history of the harp as the 
national emblem of Ireland. Hetells us, 
on reliable historical evidence, that from 
the eariier times till the reign of Henry 
VIII. the arms of Ireland were three’ crowns 
(or, as the printer’s devil with impish inge- 
nuity rendersit, ‘‘three crows”). When the 
latter monarch obtained the Act of Parlia- 
ment constituting him King of Ireland, he 
relinquished the three crowns, and replaced 
them by a golden harp with silver strings 
ona green ground. It appears the “royal 
tluebeard” had an interesting reason for 
this change. It was his fear lest the three 
crowns might be confounded with the triple 
crown of the papal tiara, which, in the 
strained relations existing between him and 
the Pope, he desired above all things to pre- 


Ss. 


vent. It is sad to reflect that we are thus 
deprived of one of our most cherished and 
poetic traditions. 


— *—— 


LONFERT CATHEDRAL is situated in 
county Galway, about three miles from 
Banagher station, on the Great Southern & 
Westernrailway., Although small, itis very 
beautiful, and is celebrated for its magnifi- 
cent doorway, a picture of which appears on 
our cover page. There is not a square inch 
of any portion of it without the work of the 
sculptor’s tool. The cathedral was founded 
by St. Brendan, in 558, and*is at present in 
great need of repair. Canon McLarney, 
the rector of Clonfert, ‘‘Appeals for help to 
Churchmen in this country, for the reason, 
amongst others, that St. Brendan discovered 
America in the sixth century, thus-antici- 
pating Columbus by two hundred years.” 
The cathedral has also a very fine east win- 
dow, nearly a thousand years old, the design 
being exceedingly chaste and beautiful, and 
the workmanship superior to most ancient 
and modern work. 


Polly Chrome’s Bible 
FROM The Advance 


FEW years agosome enterprising women 

brought out a new Bible. The old book 
was not good enough for them, and they fash- 
ioned a new one after their own ideas. But 
it was notasuccess; for some of these women 
were plain old souls, and others were short- 
haired and mannish, and they ignored too 
many things dear to the average woman’s 
heart. ; 

But now comes Polly Chrome with a Bible 
which is after a pattern all by itself, and to 
which she has generously given her own 
name. The author of this effort has made 
none ot the mistakes of the women men- 
tioned. For while Polly is an immense 
scholar, she is not mannish, but has all the 
instincts of the sex. : 

For one thing, and it is a great thing with 
her, she has an eye to color. Her name 
means many colors, and she is true to it. 
She believes in color, dotes on color, revels 
in it. Compared with Polly Chrome’s Bible, 
Joseph’s coat of many colors was not in it, 
nor is the rainbow. She has outdone the 


meadows in the month of May, “poppies in 


the corn,” and the woods in autumn. [am 
not exaggerating. I couldn’t if I wanted to. 
Yellow, green, purple, dark purple, light 
purple, dark blue, and light blue, are her 
favorite colors, and she has worked them 


‘into the pages of her new book with the 


skill of a modiste. There are gussets, gores, 
bands, plaids, frills, etc.; and like most 
modistes, she is fond of a ‘‘cut on the bias.” 
In fact, there is so much bias in her pat- 
terns that one can hardly help thinking of 
Polly as being hérself cut on the bias—but 
then, she is so stupendously learned that all 
such thoughts should instantly be, sup- 
pressed. 

The effect of so profuse a use of color is 
often dazzling. Here, for example, is a page 
in the book of Judges in which there are 
eleven changes of color, another page in 
which there are twenty-one changes, and 
again you find fifteen verses with eighteen 
changes of color, and then fourteen verses 
with twenty-five changes of color It is 
plain that when Polly struck this passage 
she was short of goods, and had to go to the 
rag-bag for pieces. In all probability, to 
use a scholarly expression, it was a rag-bag 
which had been in the family since some of 
Polly’s grandmothers were belle at Baby- 
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lon, and ir the swim; for Miss Chrome could 
hardly have accumulated such a collection 
of scraps, odds, and ends in her own day. It 
is true that these pages have the appear- 
ance of a crazy quilt, but, as I have already 
intimated, Polly is so amazingly learned 
that we are bound to go inraptures over her 
work. For my part, I take off my hat to the 
woman whocan work twenty-five variations 
of colors into fourteen verses of the Old Tes- 
tament, She is away ahead of the man who 
engraved the Ten Commandments on a five 
cent piece. She is ‘out of sight.” 

In another feature of her Bible, Polly 
Chrome shows her natural instincts. Sheis 
shy about telling her age, and makes a skill- 
ful use of all the artifices to keep up the ap- 
pearance of youth. She is always ‘‘Post- 
exilic,” for this not only makes her seem 
younger, but is the fad, and this woman evi- 
dently believes that one would better be 
dead than out of the fashion with the critics. 


As ahistorian, Polly Chrome is not sure of 
her sources of knowledge. If she were not 
so highly educated she would say, ‘‘I reckon 
so,” or ‘‘ITguess.”” But being so transcend- 


ently scholarly, she adopts the more elegant 


phraseology of conjecture and says, ‘‘per- 
haps,” ‘‘ probably,’ ‘‘may have been,” 
‘seems to have been,” etc. And frequently 
she falls back on a woman’s reason, ‘“‘I think 
so because I think so.” But «ingeniously 
enough she has invoked the aid of symbolic 
letters to help her out in this matter. . And 
this furnishes further explanation of her 
use of colors. 

For we must not do Polly Chrome the injus- 
tice of attributing her profuse employment 
of color simply to a desire to appeal to 
esthetic taste. These colors, like those 
from the numerous colleges from which she 
earries credentials, stand for something. 
For example, we are told that green repre- 
sents D, one source of knowledge; while 
dark blue represents EH, another source; yel- 
low, a group of Post-exilic editors; black is 
for J; and dark purple for JH, etc. These 
individuals are in the dim distance, skeleton- 
like, shadowy, and spectral: But if the 
reader wants to clothe them with more per- 
sonality, and make them more flesh-and- 


blood-like, for it is hard to think that sym- 


bols wrote real documents, he can add a 
little to the inventive method of scholarship 
and lengthen the initials into real names. 
For example, he might turn D into Daniel 
or Dorothy, E into Ebenezer or Elvira, JE 
into Jane Eliza, and R into Rebecca, or any 
old name, and so on until he made it real to 
himself that there was a hand which held 
the pen when a document was produced,and 
not that the whole thing was spun on the 
thread of a theory. For, as between Polly 
Chrome’s fad, which abolishes all personality 
from the authorship of the old books, and 
the theory of inspiration, which quenches all 
human agency, it is buta hard choice. It is 
another case in which extremes meet, 

But let me not be misunderstood because of 
this criticism. Iam proud of Polly. She is 
splendid. If she were notsosensitive about 
her age, I would say that she was worthy to 
be classed with the old masters in the mat- 
ter of blending colors. 

And I sincerely hope that no mistakes 
will be made about the character or object 
of her work. ButI must confess to a haunt- 
ing fear that when, the public carelessly 
glances through these long, slim little vol- 
umes with their many colored pages, it will 
at first mistake them for ambitious advertise- 
ments of some new brand of mixed paints. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
The Kingdom of God. 
By Laurence Henry Schwab. New York: 

Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The book contains, in a somewhat amplified 
and amended form, the substance of the Bohlen 
Lectures delivered in Philadelphia last winter 
by the Rev. Mr. Schwab, of St. Mary’s church, 
New York. The main trend of the thought and 
the method are confessedly Ritschlian. We 
briefly outline some steps in the development of 
the argument as here set forth. The all- 
important interest of the Christian life is not 
conduct but a state; not what we do, but what 
we are--the eternal life. There is an obstacle 
which prevents man from attaining that life— 
sin, which, rightly understood, is alienation 
from God either in will or feeling. God does 
away with alienation and brings man into fel- 
lowship with hinmself—forgiveness, which is the 
constitutive principle of the Christian life. 
Forgiveness, justification, adoption, reconcilia- 
tion: all these terms denote one and the same 
process—the one act of God by which man is 
brought from a state of alienation to a state of 
fellowship. The act by which God forgives 
man is called by Ritschl an act of “synthetic 
judgment.” An “analytic judgment” is one 
which is made upon the analysis of the object 
judged. It expresses what actually is. Yor- 
giveness would be analytic judgment if it were 
simply the acknowledgment by God of the 
state of man such as he finds it. Man is right- 
eous, and God by forgiveness declares him to 
beso. A synthetic judgment comprehends an 
act of the will by which the object is made to 
be that which by itself itis not. The subject- 
ive manifestation of forgivenes or justification 
is faith. In its incipient stages that faith is 
simply the acceptation of God’s gift. Faith de- 
velops into trust, which becomes the principle 
dominating life, and matures into the conscious 
love of God. Before there can be any true eth- 
ical life the soul must have found its true rela- 
tion to God in the ‘eternal life’? through 
Christ. In this external life there is a direct 
relationship to God, a communication between 
God and man which is realized in prayer. 

The treatment of the Church as’ the new 
Israel is remarkably well and strikingly devel- 
oped. “Christ, thinking as a Hebrew, could 
not have contemplated the individual as the 
primary object of his mission. He could not 
have imagined the Church as a voluntary asso- 
ciation of individuals. The covenant must be 
with the body, not with the individual. The 
question is: How does man come into commun- 
ion with God? and the answer: Through the 
Church, which is the sphere within which is 
realized the blessing which God vouchsafes to 
man. The Church is the organ of forgiveness.” 

It would take much space to review ade- 
quately those positions taken by Mr. Schwab 
with which we are in total disagreement, so we 
must pass over all except a few which we pro- 
ceed toname. The greatest blemish and error 
is the denial in toto of the doctrine of original 
sin. We have no desire of opening this great 
controversy. It is enough to say that original 
sin is the great fact confronted by the Church 
in ‘‘the one Baptism for the remission of sins.”’ 
“Tt is a doctrine woven into the fabric of our 
Baptismal offices, the Catechism, and the Arti- 
cles.”> We prefer in this to call no man master, 
not even Ritschl, but to stick by the Word of 
God as interpreted by the universal consent of 
the Church of God. 

We make another quotation: ‘Our interest 
is in what Christ did, ratber than in what he 
was. One view—it was especially the tendency 
of the early Greek theology—finds the signifi- 
cance of Christ in that which he was, in his na- 
ture. The Incarnation became the chief doc- 
trine. Christ has sanctified human nature. 
He became man that man might become divine. 
It was a mystical, materialistical conception. 
God’s nature joined itself to man’s, took upon 
itself humanity; this miraculous process mi- 
raculously changed man’s nature. The recon- 
ciliation between God and man meant a recon- 
ciliation of nature apart from will. Ethical 
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considerations were left out. The consequences 
of this theory were equally materialistic. Re- 
ligion came to mean an elaborate system of 
mysteries, charms, ceremonies, by which the 
fruition of heavenly things were attained. The 
Church degenerated into a mechanism for sup- 
plying these requisites of salvation. Chris- 
tianity became paganized.’”” We are not sur- 
prised that a man whose views these are, 
should be found sitting with docility at the feet 
of Ritschl or any other German master. And 
we are of the opinion that even a second-hand 
acquaintance with what the early Greek theo- 
logians taught would lead a man to forma some- 
what different judgment from this and. others 
passed in various parts of the book on the theol- 
ogy of the early Church and the decrees of 
General Councils. The wholesale way that 
Mr. Schwab has of writing down the bearings 
of philosophy on religion and the early Church 
theologians, may fairly be characterized as nar- 
row, and, we think, extravagant. What is 
theology but the philosophy of religion? Man 
is a rational being,and must necessarily use 
the rational processes in vogue in his day and 
generation in apprehending the revelation given 
by God to men. And it should be kept well in 
mind that the early theologians and General 
Councils used the philosophical terminology 
and modes of reasoning of the Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, not to darken knowledge, but for the 
express purpose of keeping sane and simple the 
truths of the Gospel, as against the wildest va- 
garies and theories of the several heretical sys- 
tems, 

On page 148 there is an evident lapsus calamt 
—Duns Scotus Erigena. Duns Scotus is one 
man. John Scotus Erigena is another, 

While there is much to be learned from this 
book, still we must express our regret that the 
author turns his eyes to Germany for his the- 
ology, rather than to our own older divines and 
the long line of orthodox teachers of the Church 
Universal. We also regret that we cannot find 
just what function the sacraments perform in 
Mr. Scwab’s scheme, and what he exactly 
means by the Church and how men enter 
therein. 


Christian Aspects of Life. By Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D.,D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. New York; 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2. 

This volume contains a collection of discourses 
delivered in recent years, which are described 
by the author as dealing with “the application 
of the Christian Creed to many problems of 
life.’ They were delivered at different places 
and to various audiences; several at diocesan 
conferences, some at parish churches, others in 
the form of lectures in public halls, one at the 
Northumberland Miners’ Gala, at Blyth, and 
one ata grammar school for girls. They are 
thus adapted to people of widely different inter- 
ests and sympathies, and some have a special 
character as being addressed to aspecial] class 
or circle of people. Probably no more limited 
title would have indicated so well the rather 
vague relation between them as that which the 
author has adopted. None of the addresses 
have interested us more than the two on educa- 
tion, one delivered before the school for girls at 
Camp Hill, Birmingham, the other at Colston 
Hall, Bristol. Fhe first is interesting as show- 
ing the lasting importance of the personal in flu- 
ence of a refined and scholarly tutor. It affords 
a telling illustration in the concrete of the sub- 
ject of the second lecture, ‘“‘the Aim and Method 
of Education.’? The latter lecture is especially 
satisfactory, because it insists upon an ideal, 
from which the guides and directors of State 
systems of education, both in England and this 
country, are inclined to depart very widely. 
The Gradgrind system, ‘‘facts,”’ ‘‘facts,’’ noth- 
ing but facts! threatens to dominate our so- 
called educators. ‘‘The communication of infor- 
mation which can be reproduced with the most 
complete exactness and the least independent 
thought, is coming to be regarded as the teach- 
er’s supremeaim.’’ No time is left for anything 
but this mechanical action of the mind, on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of subjects about which 
it is supposed that something must be known 
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in order to be ‘‘up to date.’”? Yet it will ever 
remain true that, as Bishop Butler says, ‘‘In- 
formation is theleast part of education.’’ There 
are articles and speeches without number on 
the subject which take no account of the fact 
that education has for a great part of its ob- 
ject the development of character, as Bishop 
Westcott says, ‘‘to open the eyes of the heart 
to the eternal, of which the temporal is the 
transitory sign.’’ The addresses and sermons 
dealing with the Church in its bearing on social 
service and the problems of our society, are 
hardly so interesting as those on education, 

probably because they are not so clear. Pre- 
cisely what isthe underlying assumption bear- 
ing upon the character of the Church as the 
Body of Christ is left somewhat uncertain. 

There is a certain mysticism, but whether it is 
the mysticism of the Catholic Church based 
upon the Incarnation, whether the Church is 
regarded as the Body of Christ through real 

participation of nature through the sacraments, 

isnot made clear. Itis only thus that theor- 
ganic character of the Church can be_ estab- 
lished. Some of Bishop Westcott’s modes of 
expression would consist with the view that the 

unity of the Church with Christ is simply a 
moral unity. The truth no doubt is that he 
takes sacraments and their relations for 
granted. Henever gives us any clueas to how 

we are one, but contents himself with reiterat- 
ing that ‘‘we are one in (Jhrist.”? The same 

criticism applies to his treatment of the forces 
of society. But we must not fail to draw at- 
tention to the several instructive discourses on 
“The National Church,’’ and especially to the 
excellent remarks on the Catholicity of the 
Prayer Book andthe Articles, p.92. These are 
supplemented by a brief Lenten address printed 
in the appendix, on the Morning and Evening 

Prayer, and the worship of the laity. 


The Theology of an Evolutionist. By Lyman 
Abbott. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book is one of a series of four, two of 
which have been published previously, and one 
is to follow. They are intended, we judge, to 
be a substitute for the Institutes of John Cal- 
vin. The one before us claims to be an attempt 
to apply the fundamental principle of evolution 
to the problems of religious life and thought, 
thus to make it easy for the non-professional 
reader. This is the thesis as Dr. Abbott puts it; 
in reality, he has given us a special plea for the 
reception of the evolution theory by the theol- 
ogian. We are free to say at the outset, 
that if the pastor of Plymouth church knew a 
little more about theology, the queen of sciences, 
and a little more about the scientific status of 
the theory of evolution, this book would never 
have been written. The fundamental statement 
of his argument is that scientists are agreed 
upon the truth of evolution; these scientists are 
worthy of all credence; therefore we must ad- 
just our theology to their theories. Then he 
proceeds to try his hand at this adjustment. 
Many have attempted this before, and few with 
such unhappy results. 

Here is his statement of theology. ‘“‘Theology 
assumes that God’s way of doing things in the 
material world is the way of a mechanic operat- 
ingonamachine. His way of doing things in 
the spiritual world is the way of a king ruling 
over an empire. God is someone outside of 
nature and outside of men, operating upon na- 
ture and upon men.”’ This is not the statement 
of theology, even of so-called Calvinism. It is 
this form of theology that Dr. Abbott says he 
formerly held, and he adds, ‘‘there is no inher- 
ent inconsistency of irrationality in it,” yet “it 
is rejected to-day by the great mass of scientific 
thinkers and by an increasing number of philo- 
sophical thinkers.’’ Did any scientific or philo- 
sophical thinker except ,perhaps, the Deists, 

ever hold this?) We are now led through a con- 
sideration of embryos, chemical experiments, 
the nebular hypothesis, quotations from Hux- 
ley, Le Conte, and Spencer, and philosophical 
disquisitions on the twofold character of man 
as an animal and something else. In the chap- 
ter on the place of Christ in Evolution, we find 
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these words: ‘Jesus Christ did not manifest 
all the qualities of God.’’ Saint Paul and theol- 
ogy say, ‘In Him dwelleth all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily.” In the next chapter, on 
Redemption, we read, ‘‘Redemption is like 
evolution, it comes from within.” Yet the 
fundamental postulate of science is force can- 
not create itself. The ‘‘pow stv’? of Archimedes 
is rendered unnecessary by this apostle of 
theology and science. The next chapter, Evolu- 
tion and Sacrifice, proves the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ by analogies drawn from proto- 
plasm and bird-hatching. But here theology and 
evolution are in accord. It is in this chapter 
that the suggestive assertion is made that 
“scientists are very cautious about making gen- 
eral statements, much more cautious than theo- 
logians are.’? If the author makes this asser- 
tion as a theologian, we are glad to agree with 
him. The eighth chapter, on Propitiation, 
may be best summed up in these words: ‘‘He 
saves men from their sins by an. experience 
which we can interpret to ourselves only by 
calling it a struggle between the sentiments of 
justice and pity.’”’ The final scene on Calvary 
is the result of a contest between God’s justice 
and pity; and this is the evolutionist’s explana- 
tion, according to our author, of the words, 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” In the two chapters on Mir- 
acles we look for some strange statements. 
This is the definition of a miracle: An event 
compelling attention and awakening wonder, 
indicating superhuman power, accomplishing 
some practical work—generally, at least in the 
New Testament, beneficent in character and 
furnishing a sign of a divine message or messen- 
ger. And here the author cuts loose from all 
theories, and gives us a very good enlargement 
of the truth that God is, and always has been, 
in the world reconciling it to Himself. But 
this is not evolution. Of tke Resurrection of 
Christ there is no doubt, and the consequent 
resurrection of all souls; but he gets at this his- 
torically. Thereis no resurrection of the body; 
that perishes never to be reunited to the soul. 
Yet we are given no explanation of the fact 
that Christ took His human body into the 
heavens. The next chapter treats of Immor- 
tality. ‘Evolution and science have to do only 
with the present and the past, but there are 
“strong intimations.’’ He does not see how a 
consistent evolutionist can believe that ‘‘death 
ends all.’? The last chapter sums up and re- 
Capitulates. At the close of this he gives us the 
belief of an evolutionist, that is, his particular 
kind of evolutionist. In this, all the rubbish 
gathered from the reading of books on evolution 
seems to have been purged away, and were it 
not for the queer Jumble that precedes, most 
theologians, we imagine, would heartily say: My 
dear Doctor, if that is your creed, we are with 
you,ebut we never found it in evolution, nor do 
we see how you have evolved it out of your dis- 
cussion.”? . 


Secretary to Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. 


It is difficult to see what purpose this novel 
can subserve. There is no plot worth mention- 
ing. There are no very effective situations, 
there is no beauty of style, there is no character 
painting. It is simply a novel among a thousand 
others, and it will cowe up and be cut down like 
a flower. 


A Year’s Sermons, Based upon Some of the Scrip- 
tures Appointed for Each Sunday Morning. By 
Richard W. Hiley, D.D., vicar ‘of Wighil), Tad- 
caster, Yorkshire. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 351. Price, $2. 

This is the third and final volume of a series 
of sermons which has been well received. They 
are direct, practical, and popular in style, and 
are of such a character as might be read toa 
general congregation. They are sober and 
quiet in tone, but hardly animated enough 
to hold the attention of an American congrega- 
tion. Their subjects are varied, covering all 
the chief seasons of the Christian Year. Two 
sermons on the Athanasian Creed are included, 
and are, in our judgment, unworthy of a place 
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in the book. The author acknowledges a wish 
that this Creed might be expunged from the 
Prayer Book, an action which Dr. Pusey sol- 
emnly declared would break the Church of 
England in pieces and destroy her character as 
a bulwark of the Catholic Faith. His defense 
of it is so half-hearted as to amount to a be- 
trayal. 


Tue Funk & Wagnall’s Company have pub- 
lished a ‘Student’s Edition” of their great 
Standard Dictionary of the English language, 
covering over 60,000 words and phrases, and giy- 
ing appendices of proper names, foreign phrases, 
and other tables most useful and convenient for 
the student. The book is up.to date, very care- 
fully edited by James C. Fernald and associates, 
and seems to be ‘‘just the thing’? needed. It is 
a handsome volume, of convenient size, more 
easily handled than the old style ‘‘unabridged,”” 
and contains all that the student needs in one 
volume. In its preparation, the student’s work 
has been kept in view, and every possible aid 
seems to have been provided. It is, also, very 
inexpensive, only $2.00, with nearly a thousand 
pages and 1250 illustrations. 


Periodicals 


In the February number of the The Interna- 
tional, the article on ‘‘Winter Days in Jamaica, 
W.1.,’’ illustrated by beautiful views of the 
country roads and scenery in the island, is con- 
cluded. There is a short paper on ‘‘The Study 
of Art in Munich by Women’’—taken from a 
German periodical devoted to women’s inter- 
ests. In ‘‘Canal Boating in Central France,’ a 
brief account is given of the picturesque life of 
the tow-man on the French canals, illustrated. 
“The Grand Maximum?’ is concluded; ‘‘Haody- 
mion,”’ the other serial, is growing in interest, 
and promises some exciting situations. The 
short stories are unusually good. A new de- 
partment is added to this number, under the 
head of ‘‘Travel Notes.’”? This will tend to make 
The International of more interest to the travel- 
er than ever, though it has from the start been 
a magazine that appeals. especially to traveled 
people. 


The recent enlargement of The Living Age, the 
addition of new departments, the widening of 
its scope by the introduction of translations 
from prominent Continental authors on topics of 
present interest, and the presentation of Ameri- 
can literature, are evidences of enterprise that 
will be appreciated by its readers, and furnish 
what was needed to make The Living Age a com- 
plete compendium of the world’s best current 
literature. The publisher's’ offer of the eizht 
numbers of 1897 containing the opening chapters 
of the serial ‘‘With All Her Heart,” free to all 
new subscribers for the year 1898, still holds 
good. See combination list in Tur Livine 
CHURCH. 
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Stepping Toward the Light 


“TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPTER III. 


A LESSON FROM “‘THY WILL BE DONE, IN EARTH AS IT 
IS DONE IN HEAVEN’”’ 
NE of the homes which was distant 
enough from Schafhausen to escape the 
ravages of the fiery element, was a mill on 
one of the banks of the stream which flowed 
past the village. 

It was owned and occupied by the miller, 
Hans Harbst, and was one of the very old- 
est building's in the neighborhood. 

Its walls were of stone, massive and strong, 
its great water-wheel was sound, though 
moss-grown, and the whole place gave token 
thatit was a relic of past times. 


It was shaded by alders and willows, the | floors of the mill were used as a dwelling by 


gnarled roots of which projected over the 
banks of the stream and were reflected in 
the clear waters; and back of it were sey- 
eral tall trees. 

Strangers in Schfhausen were captivated 
by the romantic appearance of the ancient 
mill. Artists copied it upon canvas, poets 
sung of it, and world-weary souls who only 
judged it by outside appearances, looked 
upon it as a haven of rest to those so blessed 
as to possess it. 

But it was only outwardly that it was the 
home of quietude and peaceful repose, when 
the huge wheel rested. It wasduring those 
very hours that anger and strife ruled be- 
tween the miller and his evil associates: 
quarrels which sometimes laid one or more 
of the combatants upon the floor of the old 
mill, followed by partings in anger and mut- 
terings of revenge, only to meet perhaps 
the next evening to go through the same 
wretched scene of intemperance and strife. 

Part of the first, and part of the second, 


Hans Harbst, his wife, his son, and the aged 
father of Frau Harbst. 

In the corridor over the sitting room sat 
of evenings the miller and his son, in com- 
pany of a gamekeeper who had a cabin ina 
forest belonging to Baron von Hartenstein. 

These men did not meet for the purpose 
of culture,or improvement of their own moral 
or spiritual condition, or that of their fel- 
low-creatures; or in any way advance any 
public or private good. 

They met to play cards, and to cheat each 
other if they could, to swear and quarrel 
until the meek wife and daughter in the 
room below clasped their hands in anguish, 
fearing that some terrible crime would fol- 
low, and would sink upon their knees in 
supplication to their Father in heaven for 
help and protection from evil to those whom 
they loved, notwithstanding their wicked- 
ness. 

One evening the three men were, as usual, 
deep in their gawe of chance, silent and ab- 
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sorbed; Hans and his son, Conrad, in league 
against the gamekeeper. 

Father and son bore a striking resem- 
blance to each other. Both had short, black 
hair, black eyes, fiorid complexion, strong, 
white teeth, and stooping shoulders, and 
both were rough in speech and manner. 
The son wore a red neckerchief loosely 
knotted about his throat, which gave him 
the appearance of a highwayman, and his 
laugh had no merriment in it, but a taunt- 
ing, satirical sound, not pleasant to hear. 

“‘Gamburger, you are at your old game of 
cheating”! cried the miller, throwing his 
eards down angrily, and the son with an 
oath sprang to his feet. 

“Hans Harbst,’ said the gamekeeper in- 
solently, ‘I have always told you that you 
are too hot-headed to play cards; you are 

“not fit to be a yvambler. I suppose your 
women folks have been nagging at you in 
their pious way, and you are worried and 
nervous. Jf you wish, we will stop now and 
begin to-morrow evening where we left off, 
and you can pay me my winnings from the 
two games we have just played.” 

“No, we will finish this game,” replied 
Hans, as Conrad resumed his seat at the ta- 
ble,‘‘ and if we see you again trying to 
cheat,”—a muttered threat completed the 
sentence, and soon the three were deep in 
the game, 

The women folks to whom the gamekeeper 

“alluded were the wife and daughtcr of 
Hans Harbst, and to make their acquaint- 
ance we must descend the narrow winding 
steps to the sitting room where they and 
the aged grandfather were seated about a 
table. 

But oh, how different was the group from 
that overhead who reminded one of Korah, 
Dathon, and Abiram in the pit of sin, while 
this was like Shadrach, Meshack, and 
Abednego in the furnace of affliction, in be- 
ing compelled to witness the wickedness go- 
ing on about them, yet unscathed and un- 
tarnished, because God was with them. 

Looking at the miller’s wife one would 
wonder how it was that the lamb was mated 
with the wolf, the light with darkness, the 
child of God with one whose feet were in 
the broad path that leads to destruction. 

But God’s sun shines upon the just and 
the unjust, and her tried heart took com- 
fort in the thought that there is a God over 
all. She had faith in the belief that the 
time would come, in answer to her prayer, 
when light would be shed into her husband’s 
darkened soul, and because of this hope and 
faith she bore the trial which on'y this trust 
in her Heavenly Father gave her power to 
endure. HerSaviour had died for just such 
people as were her husband and her son, 
and she would strive by a godly life to lead 
‘them from the error of their ways. 

As with the mother, so with the daugb- 
ter who sat evening after evening iistening 
to the strife above, or if not that, the dead 
silence which gave token of the absorbed 
interest in the game. 

They grieved, moreover, that the aged 
grandfather's last days must be shadowed 
by this great anxiety, for his heart ached 
because of the sorrow of his only daughter, 
the miller's wife. 

But he took up his cross and bore it as 
cheerfully as he could, his burdened hearts 
resting upon the remembrance of the words 
of his Redeemer: ‘In. the world ye have 
trouble, but be comforted, I have overcome 
the world.” So the weary eyes and sad 
heart received new strength through the 
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quiet watches of the night, and he took up 
each morning the cares of a new day with 
patience, ‘‘looking unto Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher of our faith.” 

One evening the three were sitting there 
as usual, and their thoughts and conversa- 
tion were of the past. The day had been 
the anniversary of the birthday of two sons 
of the house who had died within a short 
time of each other several years before. 

The grandfather had been speaking of 
the goodness of the dear boys—William and 
Barthol—and with tears recalled their many 
acts of kindness to him. How that once 
when he was in the forest ard was caught 
in a storm, Barthol had taken off his coat 
and wrapped it about his grandfather, and 
every night both boys came to his bedside 
before seeking their own .place of rest, to 
see tnat he was comfortable and needed 
nothing. He recalled, also, that when they 
discussed the Scriptures, William always 
chose David as his hero, and Barthol chose 
Gideon. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he added alter these reminiscen- 
ces, ‘‘the dear boys pleased the Lord well, 
and He took them from the sins and troubles 
of the world.” 

The sister, Lora, recalled many acts of 
kindness of the dear brothers so early called 
home, and the mother spoke of their unself- 
ishness in their illness, urging her to give 
her company and attention to the other 
rather than himself, and spoke of the 
conversations each had with her in the still 
hours of the night, sometimes relating to 
her their feverish dreams. Once, when 
every one in the old inill was wrapped in 
slumber but herself, Barthol awoke from a 
refreshing sleep and told her a dream: 


“‘T thought, dear mother, that I was climb- 


ing a tall pine tree in the forest, as I have’ 


done many times, and when I was not half 
way up, I found that some one was cutting 
it down close to the ground, and something 
impelled me to go higher and higher. As 1 
climbed, the limbs below me kept dropping 
from the tree, and I was forced to the very 
top, expecting every moment the tree to 
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fall. At length I felt it moving, andI with 
it, slow at first, then faster and faster; and 
then, mother, a strong pair of arms were 
reached out and I was saved. Dear mother, 
you have always taught me that there is 
nothing in dreams, and my reason tells me 
there is not, but I cannot help feeling a 
thrill of joy to know that I was saved.” 

{. Tears ran down the pale cheeks of the 
mother as she recalled these things, and 
Lora and the grandfather wept in sympa- 
thy, not so much for the trials of the past, 
for the dear Boys were above and beyond 
earth’s sorrows, but for the trials of the 
present. 

‘‘Barthol was such a light-hearted, happy 
boy,” continued Frau Harbst. He faced 
death cheerfully and willingly, because his. 
Saviour was with him. William was a 
thoughtful, earnest boy, and when told that. 
his brother was gone, he said, ‘Barthol is 
gone and I must follow,’ but when he saw 
my grief he said no more. His heart was. 
heavy over the miserable doings which he 
was powerless to help.” 

“But we are not without hope, daughter,’ 
said the old man. 
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nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 


This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 


or a personal service of any sort. 


If you own an old sewing machine, 


you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 


prize worth having. 


It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 


may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


for your old one, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 
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William had a long talk with his father, and 
begged him to forsake his evil ways and 
meet him and Barthol in heaven.” 

“Yes, [remember it, dear father; and his 
father would not reply, and could not be 
persuaded to enter the sick room again, yet 
I know that the loss of the dear boys went 
to his heart, although he never mentions 
their names.” 

‘*Let us hope for the best, daughter,” said 
the old man soothingly; ‘‘God’s ways are 
not as our ways, let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.”’ 


The mother grieved for the loss of the! 


two noble boys, but found by experience 
that a living trouble was far more difficult 
to bear; her anxiety for Conrad being past 
expression. 

Hans Harbst had said that the mother 
and grandfather had the training of Barthol 
and William, and he intended having the 
training of Conrad; so he was encouraged to 
hunt and shoot with the gamekeeper, to 
drink, play cards, and use profane lancuage, 
and now, though scarcely beyond boyhood, 
was as fond of intoxicants as was his father, 
and as wild and rough and lawless as either 
he or the gamekeeper. 

There was also another trouble which 
Frau Harbst, the grandfather, and Lora 
talked of when together, and which they 
had also to bear with patience, but not with 
submission. 

Gamburger had set his mind upon Lora 
for a wife; not for love of her, but that he 

might get a share of Hans Harbst’s money 
as her portion. 

He had won the miller over to his way of 
thinking by speaking of the good salary 
which the Baron von Hartenstein allowed 
him for his services, of his comfortable 
dwelling in the forest, and of the cows and 
other property belonging to him. 

That he was a godless wretch, with no 
sense of honor or honesty, that he shot and 
sold many animals for his own profit of 
which the baron knew nothing, that he was 
a Sabbath breaker, dissipated, and ill-tem- 
pered, counted for nothing with the miller 
Gamburger suited him, and he resolved 
that Lora should be his wife. 

Frau Harbst was by nature gentle and 
timid, but she was determined to protect 
her innocent young daughter from uniting 
herself with an unbeliever, and one with 
whose nature she could have no affinity. 
She evinced so much spirit that Hans was 
silenced, and gave up the idea for a time, 
though showing his resentment at being 
thwarted in his plans. 

The grandfather had grown too feeble to 
walk to church in Schafhausen, but Frau 
Harbst and Lora were never absent until 
after the miller’s disappointment in regard 
to Gamburger. Then he discovered that 
dinner was necessarily an hour later, and 
raised such a storm because of it, that Frau 
Harbst could not allow her father to be 
made nervous from fright at his violence, 
so remained with him, and Lora went alone. 
But the three felt it a blessed privilege that 
even one could go and hear something that 
would be a comfort to all. 

One Sunday evening late in the autumn, 
Frau Harbst sat up waiting for Conrad who 
she know was at a saloon in a neighboring 
village. 

. He had before going asked for money, 
which she refused to give him, for it was 
not only the card-playing and the drinking 
that she feared, but she knew that when un- 
der the influence of liquor he was quarrel- 
some, and she always feared that some evil 
would befall him, or to others through him, 

He at first begged and coaxed, then, when 
finding she would not give him the money, 
he wrested the key from her, unlocked the 
strong box. and helped himself. 

The clock struck eleven, and there was no 
sign of Conrad returning, and Frau Harbst 
grew so anxious that she could sit still no 


longer, but going to the window that looked 
toward the forest, she gazed out upon the 
silent night. 

The moon had risen and was shedding its 
solemn light behind the willows which 
bounded the stream, the soft night wind 
whispered and sighed through the lindens, 
an Owl flew screeching through the tree tops 
in the distance, then all was still. 

She was about to leave the window and 
resume her solitary vigil by the hearth, 
when she heard swift, yet stealthy, foot- 
steps in the shadow of the trees. 

Could it be Conrad? Why was he fleeing 
as if pursued? 

It was Conrad, without a hat, his black 


‘hair damp with the dews of night, his eyes 


wild, his clothing torn, his hands red with 
blood. 

“T must away, away,” he cried, dashing 
into the room where she stood; ‘‘they are on 
my track, they will come here to search for 
me; mother, give me money and let me fly 
for my life.” 

From fright and anguish, Frau Harbst was 
powerless to comply. She could only gaze 
in dazed terror at the blood-stained hands; 
no words came from her pallid lips. 

“What is the matter”? cried Hans Harbst, 
appearing at the door which opened into 
one of the bed-rooms, and Lora hurried 
from a room above, and clasped the poor 
mother in her strong young arms. 

“A man fought me, and I have killed him,” 
said Conrad excitedly. 

“Ts he dead, are you sure he is really 
dead’’? asked the miller hastily. 

Conrad nodded in the affirmative, and the 
miller ran to the chest, and taking a roll of 
bills from it, thrust it into the hands of his 
son 

“Now away, away”’! said he, grasping Con- 
rad by the arm to hurry him; ‘run through 
the forest until you come to the road lead- 
ing to Hamburg; take that road and you will 
reach the station, and by daylight you will 
be in Hamburg, where you can take a 
steamer for America. 

“Conrad, don’t go,” called the grandfather 
from his bed in the room adjoining; ‘‘if you 
have committed a sin, remain and take your 
punishment. ‘Revenge is Mine, saith the 
Lord, I will repay’: be sur» your sin will 
find you out.” 

Frau Harbst was in the anguish of doubt 
as to what was right for Conrad to do, and 
throwing herself t upon her knees, she cried, 
“What is Thy will, oh God, let it be done 
on earth as it is in heaven”! 

“He must remain and take the punish- 
ment he deserves; that is God’s will and 
way,” cried the old man. 

Hans Harbst and Conrad had not paid a 
moment’s attention to what either had said. 
Instead, the father was hastily and excited- 
ly employed in washing the blood from his 
son’s hands and clothing: then throwing a 
cloak about him, bade him flee for his life. 


(To be continued. ) 


fameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescoits,Co. New YORK 


Dyspepsia 


If This is Your Trouble, Here is a Good 
Word for You. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla positively cures dyspep- 
sia. It gently tones the stomach and digestive 
organs, creates an appetite, purifies and enriches 
the blood and builds up the whole system. 
Don’t suffer any longer, when by the faithful 
use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla you may be cured. 

“J was troubled with my stomach so that I 
could not eat anything without distress. After 
taking three bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla I 
was well and able to do my own work. I advise 
everyone troubled with dyspepsia to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ Mrs. M. M. Ropinson, 
River Point, Minn. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


best—in fact, 


are the ee pills to take with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


In the selection of food care is exercised tu 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 
Garden ” for 1898 rovided they 
apply by letter FREE oe give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage.. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; itis a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size ‘colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 


35337 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK 


.-» Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
5cents. Address all orders to 


THE LIVING CHUKCH, 


55 Dearborn St, - - Chicage 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


(Oopyrighted.) 


Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER IV. 
MILDRED’S FRENCH READER 


6 HY, Mildred Nickerson,” exclaimed 

Periwinkle one day, as the school 
girls were eating their luncheon together 
at recess, ‘‘look at your French reader, you 
have written the translation under all your 
exercises,” 

‘Of course I have,” she replied coolly, ‘‘it 
saves the trouble of trying to remember the 
meaning.” 

“But it doesn’t seem fair,” said Peri- 
winkle. 

“Anything is fair if youdon’t get caught,” 
laughed Mildred. ‘‘Wantsome chocolates’? 
she asked, offering them to Periwinkle, to 
whom she had taken a great fancy, much to 
Mrs. Marston’s sorrow. 

Periwinkle took one slowly, but seemed 
quite silent. ‘‘Mildred,” she said at length, 
‘it seems to me that it is just like telling a 
lie.” 

Mildred threw back her head and laughed 
aloud. ‘‘You dear little Miss Prig,”’ she said, 
‘you haven’t graduated from the nursery 
yet, but youare a treasure after all.” 

‘‘Even, Mildred, if you do not get found out, 
it isn’t honesc; and if you don’t care about 
that, at least you won’t learn as much.” 

“Take some more candy, and don’t preach 
any more,” said Mildred, ‘‘that’s a dear.” 

On their way home that afternoon Mil- 
dred said: ‘‘Come in and see Gyp, you have 
never seen his cradle.” 

‘‘Wait till I run in and tell sister,” re- 
plied Periwinkle. 

The little dog lay asleep on his rose col- 
ored cushion inside his bassinet, his tiny 
paws carefully folded over his pug nose. 

“Oh! how sweet, how lovely,” cried Peri- 
winkle. 

“He is a darling,’ said Mildred. ‘‘Papa 
gave two hundred dollars for him, and he is 
so delicate we are afraid he won’t live long.” 

‘Are you careful about what he eats’? 
asked Periwinkle. 

‘‘Well you would think so if you could see; 
in the morning all he has is half an orange, 

_and at night a well cooked chop; and if even 
a little piece has been cut off he won’t touch 
it.” 

“He is particular,” laughed Periwinkle, 
“he is like our cat; he is very fond of oyster 
crackers and milk, but the crackers have to 
be laid beside his plate, and if he drops one 
into his milk, he won’t drink any more until 
some one takes it out.” 

The fact that Mildred was willing to cheat 
in her lessons still preyed upon Periwinkle’s 
mind. She was so sorry to find this flaw in 
her new friend’s character. So, after play- 
ing a few minutes with Gyp, she said she 
must go home. As they went into the hall 
she put her arm around Mildred, in school- 
girl fashion, saying wistfully: 


‘“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are a simple 
yet most effectual remedy for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, and Bronchial Troubles. Avoid imitations. 


‘“Where do you go to church, Mildred”? 

“*T don’t goanywhere,” laughed her friend; 
‘‘we always have a late breakfast, and when 
papa and mamma have finished the news- 
papers, we drive in the park if it’s pleasant, 
and in the afternoon we have callers or go 
out; and often mamma has a musical, and 
she lets me sit up, but she always sends Her- 
bert off to bed, he is such a nuisance.” 


“T fought oo’d never tum,” said Bessie, 
when Periwinkle went up to the nursery, 
which was one of the sunniest and pleasant- 
est rooms in the house. 

‘Jump up in my lap,” Periwinkle said, 
“and I’ll tell you a story.” 

“Tet it be a tory bout Hannie; don’t oo 
love Hannie”? asked Bessie. 

‘““Yes, indeed I do,” was the reply, ‘‘and 
T’ll tell you all about the time he came to 
live with you.” 

Bessie leaned her head on Periwinkle’s 
shoulder, and listened to her wonderful tale; 
while baby Gertrude lay in the cradle, with 
her thumb in her mouth, caring neither for 
cats nor stories. 

The next day just before the opening of 
school, some of the girls were in che dress- 
ing-room chatting about nothing. When 
the school bell rang, Mildred caught up 
what she thought were her books, and she 
with the others hurried to their seats. The 
first recitation after prayers was the French 
class, to which both Mildred and Periwinkle 
belonged. After the conversational exer- 
cises were finished, the teacher called upon 
Mildred to translate the reading lesson, 
which was a short fable. She rose and look- 
ing down on her book, saw to her horror 
that the translation was not written beneath, 
for in her hurry she had taken Periwinkle’s 
book. She stammered and tried to recall 
the meaning of the words, but finally sat 
down unable to render the simple sentence. 
Madame jiooked annoyed, and then called 
upon Periwinkle. She rose quickly, trying 
to find her place in the reader; she was 
equally surprised to see the meaning of each 
word neatly written beneath. She could 
not understand how it had happened, and 
instead of beginning her part, she grew 
confused, and sat down with the open book 
upon her lap. Madame looked down from her 
raised seat upon Periwinkle, and her sharp 
eyes caught sight of the neatly written 
words between the lines. She stepped from 
the platform and took the book from her lap, 
glancing over the back pages containing 
the lessons of the previous days. 

“So this is the way that you have con- 
trived to stand so well”! she exclaimed tart- 
ly 
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“sy did not write those lines,” said Peri- 
winkle. 


The Alma, 


Alma, Mich. 


An ideal remedial resort, espe- 
cially designed and equipped for the 
scientific treatment of the health 
impaired, Skilled physicians; val- 
uable mineral waters; approved 
heating and ventilation; luxuriously 
furnished; attractive cuisine, Every- 
thing strictly first-class and up-to- 
date, 


May we send our rllustrated book? 


FREE TO MILLIONS 


A Valuable Little Book Sent Free for the 
Asking. 


Medical books are not always interesting 
reading, especially to people enjoying good 
health, but, as a matter of fact, scarcely one 
person in ten is perfectly healthy, and even 
with such, sooner or later sickness must 
come. 

It is also a well-established truth that 
nine-tenths of all diseases originate with a 
breaking down of the digestion, a weak 
stomach weakens and impoverishes the 
system, making it easy for disease to gain 
a foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kidney 
disease, liver trouble, or a weak heart and 
nervous system as long as the digestion is 
good and the stomach able to assimilate 
plenty of wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a score 
of ways, and this little book describes the 
symptoms and causes and points the way to 
a cure so simple that any one can under- 
stand and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach 
trouble and do not know it. They ascribe 
the headaches, the languor, nervousness, 
insomnia, palpitation, constipation, and 
similar symptoms to some other cause than 
the true one. Get your digestion on the 
right track and the heart trouble, lung 
trouble, liver disease, or nervous debility 
will rapidly disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the 
cause and removal of indigestion and its ac- 
companying annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspepsia, 
Amylaceous Dyspepsia, Catarrh of Stomach, 
and all affections of the digestive organs, in 
plain language easily understood and the 
cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, 
and contains a table giving length of time 
required to digest various articles of food, 


something every person with weak diges- ~ 


tion should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your 
name and address plainly written on postal 
card to the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., requesting a little book on Stomach 
Diseases, and it will be sent promptly by re- 
turn mail. 
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“Did you get some one else to write them 
for you”? inquired her teacher, in the most 
acid tones. ‘‘You may return to your seat, 
and I will speak to Mrs. Mars concerning 
your conduct.” 

Poor Periwinkle, she wondered why Mil- 
dred did not say that it was her book. 

At recess Periwinkle was called into the 
Principal’s room, where Mrs. Mars and 
Madame were holding a council over the 
book, which lay on the table. 

“T hope Miss Dorothy that you will not 
teach your methods to my girls,” said Mrs. 
Mars. 

“T did not write one word of this, itis not 
my book.” 

‘““Why did you have it with you then”? 
asked Mrs. Mars. 

Periwinkle was sitent, for she did not want 
to tell of Mildred’s part in the affair. 

“T see that you have nothing to say,” said 
the Principal. ‘‘I shall be obliged to put you 
back in the beginner’s class, for I fear that 
your knowledge of French is very slight; 
you may go.” 

With a heavy heart Periwinkle went back 
to the school-room, took her own French 
book off of Mildred’s desk, shut it up in her 
own, and not caring whether she ate her 
lunch or not, she laid her head on her desk 
and cried. 

The other girls were all in the dressing- 
room eating their luncheons, and talking 
over the affair. 

“No, Mildred, I don’t want your choco- 
lates, you are real mean to let Periwinkle 
get into trouble,” said one. 

“You ought to tell,” said another. 

‘Why should I try to get myself into 
trouble”? asked Mildred who really felt 
very badly about her friend. 


When school was over Periwinkle hurried 
home, longing to tell her trouble to her 
mother, and missing her now more than she 
had done. She found that her sister was 
out, and as company was expected to dine, 
she knew she would have no chance to tell 
her that evening. She went to the nursery, 
and a good play with Bessie made her forget 
her trouble for a time. 


That night after Periwinkle had said her 
prayers, and asked that she might be cleared 
of the false accusation, she felt quite happy 
and soon fell asleep. 

The next morning, after hanging up her 
wraps in the dressing-room, she went direct- 
ly to her desk, and began arranging her 
books and papers. Mrs. Mars came in and 
said: ‘‘Here is your French hook, Miss Dor- 

- othy, you left it in my room yesterday.” 


Periwinkle raised her clear, brown eyes 
to the Principal’s face, saving: ‘‘It is not 
my book, here is mine’’; and she handed 
Mrs. Mars hers, with her name in it and the 
date of the month previous when she had 
entered the school. 

“This is very strange’! exclaimed Mrs. 
Mars, ‘‘where, then, did you get the other 
book”? 

“T think I picked it up in the dressing- 
room by mistake.”’ 

‘Do you know whose it is”? asked the 
teacher. 

Periwinkle flushed: ‘“‘If Ido, I would 
rather not tell,’’ she said. 

‘There is no name in it,”’ said Mrs. Mars, 
glancing over it ‘“‘I will give it to Madame, 
and explain that you have been misjudged.” 

When the class was called to the recita- 
tion bench, Madame announced that Miss 
Dorothy was innocent of the charge brought 


against her, and that she would resume her 
place as usual, 

Mildred thought to herself, ‘‘She has told 
that I did it, she is real mean.” 

‘But,’ Madame continued, ‘‘there is no 
rame in this book, so whoever owns it may 
come and claim it.” And she held the book 
up to view. 

Mildred did not offer tocome forward, and 
so the delayed recitation was begun at last. 

At recess Mildred came up to Periwinkle 
and said: ‘‘You were a dear not to tell of 
me,’ and she put her arm around her. 

‘‘And yet,’ spokeu one of the other girls, 
‘one word from you would have saved Peri- 
winkle all that fuss.” 

Periwinkle looked very grave, and asked 
sadly: ‘‘Where did you get a book for your 
lesson to-day, Mildred”? 

““At the bookstore, where do you buy your 
books,” she answered, laughing uneasily. 

Periwinkle said no more, but to herself 
she thought: ‘I see now why sister did not 
want me to be toointimate with Mildred.” 


(To be continued.) 


From Kansas.—‘I wish I could scatter your 
paper broadcast over the land, as lamconvinced 
by its bold and manly defense of the Faith once 
delivered to the saints, it would win many to 
the fold of the Catholic Church who arenow 
groping in the darkness of doubt and sectarian- 
ism.’’ 


“STRONG MAN IRVING” 


Montgomery E. Irving, who is said to be 
one of the strongest men in the world, in a 
recent interview with The Baltimore, (Md.) 
News, said in regard to diet, ‘‘Keep away 
from coffee. It should be taken off the 
market.” 

Whenever one talks with athletes nowa- 
days, he finds the same expression in regard 
to coffee. It weakens the heart, shortens 
the wind, and unless one is very strong in 
the digestive apparatus, interferes seriously 
with that portion of the body. 

If it is necessary for a strong man to avoid 
narcotics and drugs of this character, it 
would seem especially important for the 
brain-worker or the highly sensitized and 
delicately organized woman to avoid them 
as they would any other poison, if they feel 
the slightest desire to maintain their health 
and a comfortable poise of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

True, many people seem to use coffee 
without a direct harmful effect, but a little 
careful inquiry will nearly always develop 
the fact that coffee-users have some dis- 
turbance of the body, which they always at- 
tribute to some other cause than coffee, but 
which, by a curious law, is likely to be 
helped if they can ever be induced to aban- 
don coffee for ten days to a month, and take 
on Postum Cereal Food Coffee, which in- 
stead of narcotizing and destroying the 
nervous system, furnishes the food elements 
demanded by nature to rebuild the gray 
matter in the nerve centres throughout the 
body. 

Postum is widely endorsed by athletic 
trainers, famous bicycle-riders and boxers, 
as well as thousands of well-known men and 
women who earn their living by mental oc- 
cupations. 

* * ay * 

Postum is the only Cereal Food Coffee yet 
discovered, with a coffee taste, that is pure 
and free from low grade coffee or other 
drugs. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 

Index tells. 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 


FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxrs, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ree The leading musical in- 
jew tegland stitution of America. 
Co NSERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. Head Mas 
ter: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTHR-IN-CHARGE. 


NEW YORK—-CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Hast 46th Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. Haster half opens 
Feb. 7, 1898. Catalogue sent on application. 
L. M. BuackrorD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-eighth year begins September 21, 1897. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
8125 four the halt year, beginning Jan. 8th _I1- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rev. CuHas. E. Taytor, 8.T.B., Wari+= 


’ qe 
St. John's Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. S. T. Smytue, 8.T.D., Pros. 
Delafie.d, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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Don't 
bear 


the bur- 
den of the 
wash- 
board any 
longer. 
Hasn't it 
caused 
i enough 
damage a nd trouble and weari- 
ness? Do you realize the 
amount of wear and tear that 
it brings to your clothes ina 
single year? Get Pearline 
—getrid ofthe wash-board and 
that eternal rubbing. Bea free 
woman. You ought to see for 
yourself that Pearline’s easy 
way of washing —soaking, boil- 
ing, rinsing—is better for the 
clothes an better for you. 518 


MW? RPCOAMMNE 
ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucnartstic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens. Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, THE Rev. WM. B. HAMILTON, Recto1, 

938 Park ave., Chicago. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. $ 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, ¢ 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, G 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. é 


SUCCESSORS TO se 
Ss 


NEW. YORK. |} 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


CHURC WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av.. New York. 


Ira ema 


WDERDONK.. 


~Guurcn Fo FuRnisnincs. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHEENIX M’F’G CO. -=:- Eau Claire, Wis. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and ¢1. 


Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kingsford’ 


The Original, Oldest, Best. 


5 OSWEGO 
STARCH 


House Gardens 

Many people shrink from the very idea of 
house plants; and with good reason, for greater 
tyrants than a dozen pots, more or less, of badly 
selected and worse managed specimens it would 
be hard to find. They insist upon monopolizing 
the one sunny window, they drop their leaves 
and make a constant litter, and usually refuse 
to bloom at the very time when bloom is 
most desirable. But when the dozen pots are 
reduced to three, or even one, and so managed 
as to be a joy forever in the window or on a 
bracket, and used besides as a table decoration, 
the result is highly satisfactory. 

A very pretty and ingenious arrangement was 
formed of a large glass bowl that looked like 


‘cut glass, but was only an excellent imitation. 


This was lined with tin-foil, and filled with 
earth;in which were planted fine beautiful 
ferns of a tender, changeful green, and always 
in good condition. The usual residence of this 
restful-looking decoration was a light stand in 
the parlor window; but as the owners were 
people of limited means, with exquisite taste, it 
was used on occasion as a centre-piece for the 
dinner table. On this particular occasion a 
friend had brought a handful of loose roses, pink 
and beautiful, and these were scattered grace- 
fully on the table cloth around the fern bow’, 
as though accidentally dropped there. The 
combined effect of ferns and roses was charm- 
ing, and gave more pleasure than many an ex- 
pensive decoration from the florist’s would have 
done. 

Less expensive and more lasting than the 
roses, are the great chrysanthemums, or even 
asters, to be had in such exquisite shades that it 
is not easy to select the prettiest. Pink sweet 
pease, too, with their lovely complexions, are 
charming in clustered sprays; yet, afver all, the 
rose is the rose, and has more poetry about it 
than any other flower. 

The most modest of ferneries, composed en- 
tirely of wild-woodc designs, is a cheerful in- 
door sight when the book of nature is very short 
of leaves. Small ones are more graceful and 
manageable, and make a pretty table decoration 
with a few red carnations among the fronds. 
Greenness aloue is pleasant with the therm me- 
ter at arctic temperature; and if taken up with 
their native soil in the autumn and kept reason- 
ably damp, these shade-lovers are quite inde- 
pendent of sunny wlndows. 

Small, but exquisite, greenhouse ferns in tiny 
pots, dotted here and there in a. receptacle 
filled with moss, are decorative anywhere. The 


point of vantage, however, for greenery of al- 
most any kind is a shelf over a door, or just be- 
neath the frieze at the side of aroom. The ef- 
fect of this unique kind of gardening is truly 
wonderful, and the most ordinary plants seem 
to take on the aspect of something rich and rare 
in these high latitudes. 

A certain shelf thus arranged is particularly 
pretty. The platform on which the bowls rest 
is dull red with brass supports, and the pretty 
railing on front and sides is of white enamel 
with gold knobs at the intersections. Two of 
the bowls are of golden amber, with the central 
one of deep red—this being filled with beautiful 
ferns, while the receptacles at each end hold 
very richly colored foliage plants and graceful 
trailers. The shelf is the most effective deco- 
ration in a very pretty room. 

Shabby picture-frames can be bewitched into 
things of beauty by the application, not of gold 
paint, which is more prosaic, but of a moderate 
quantity of ivy or tradescantia in small bottles 
partly filled with water and fastened at the 
back of the picture. Small bits of charcoal will 
keep the water fresh, and renewal when it is 
low insures constant success. The effect has a 
charming air of mystery about it, and garden- 
ng in water is far less trouble than gardening 
n earth.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 


Should be in Every House. 


N.Y. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK. 


and 
TOURS TO EUROPE $195 wwira 
Allexpenses. Sailing June 18, July 2. Itineraries of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fall Tours to Palestine: $390U and upwards. 
Tour Around the World, 148 days: $1,625. 


For Rest and Luxury, 


PENNOVER, —  Pmscee ate 
SAN [TARI Ui Mi, Sey nce ‘ ‘ 
winter. 


For illustrated book, address 


KENOSHA, 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mer. 


Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to4. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
== HOM eae ae 


manship, Cum’! Law, Letter 
Writing, reir dass Sh 
hand, ete. thoroughly by MA t 
your own HOME, Success lla 
anteed every earnest student, 
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is sold everywhere. Pacw 
age makes 5 gallong 
Make some to-day 


For Choicest New Flowers, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWI’% 
CHILDS, Floral Park. New York. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tenn Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will in- 
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CARMINE-ST., 


MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 2 
Monuments 


Hand-Book by Mail Free. 


New. YoRK. 


THE 


: NO. 2 
dita 


2) HAMMOND 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION —Invariably uniform, 
TOUCH-— Soft, light,-and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute. 
DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 


best made. 
VARIETY—12 languages. 37 styl-s of type, 


paper or cards of any size on one machine, 


PORTABILITY Weighs only 19 pounds, 
complete with traveling case, 


The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


A03-405 East 62nd St., New York. 


FURNITURE 


Qf All Kinds 
PHGRCH AND CHANCEL. 


Wee (Or Ur new satelogus. 


DORs Wealgns and prices 
made on application 


Oorragpomdancs HOlICiied. 
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SOME NEW 
Theological Books 


Two New Volumes of ‘The Bible Students’ Library.” 

HEZEKIAH AND HIS AGE. 

By the Rey. ROBERT SINKER, D.D. 
$1.50. 

ABRAHAM AND HIS AGE 
By the Rev. H. G. TOMPKINS 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE 


ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. 
By the Rey. I. E. WARREN, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, 


‘With illustrations. 


12mo, cloth, $2. 


/ TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


Christian Life in Song. The Song and the Singers. 
By the late Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. 12mo0, cloth, 
$1.50. f 
AD_LUCEM. . 
Or the Ascent of Man Through Christ. By the 
Rev. A. B. SIMEON. 12mo, pp. 446, cloth, $4.50. 
THEODORE AND WILFRITH. 
Lectures in St. raul’s. By the Rt. Rev: G. F. 
cael D.D. With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
The fifth and concluding course on The Early History of 
the Church, by the Bishop of Stepney. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, cr will ‘be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, 4th Ave., New York, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL, 


ATLANTIC 


ALBANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY. 


AND AVENUES, 


During the course of three years, board, lodging, 
washing, and text-books are supplied, with $5.00 per 
month to lower expenses of uniforms. 

The hospital contains eighty (80) beds, and fur- 
nishes a thorough training in medical, surgical, and 
gynecological work, by lectures, clinics, and bedside 
nursing. 

On completion of the three years’ term with satis- 
faction, pupils will receive a diploma and $50 in cash. 

, Applicants. must be between twenty-two and thirty- 
four years’ of age. 

Only women of refinement and culture need apply. 
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A Pleasing Gitt that Gives Pleasure the Year Round. 


THE PEEK-A-BOO. Fitted with the 
highest grade Achromatic Lens. Holds 
three double Plate Holders. Makes 
pictures 3tx44. Adapted to Instantan- 


eous, Time or Flash Light Work. 
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: 
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subscribe for Che Living Church 
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The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its 


Hews and Hotes 


N The Mitve, an Australian paper pub- 

lished at Sydney, is an account of St. 
Stephen's, Richmond, one of the older 
churches of the diocese. We wonder if there 
are any left in this country which correspond 
to the description given. The altar, says the 
writer, isquite bare, without cross, flowers, 
or.candlesticks. ‘‘In their place are laid an 
alms-bason and two pillows, reminders per- 
haps of Christian duty in the matter of giv- 
ing and of the rest which the Christian looks 
forward to.” The services are of a very 
eighteenth century character, and are em- 
ployed without much sense of the fitness of 
times and seasons. The Holy Eucharist is 
relegated to a subordinate place in connec- 
tion with the evening service. Certainly 
‘such things are not commendable, and it is 
to be hoped that this parish is not typical of 
the diocese in these respects. Yet the 
writer is careful to indicate that these 
things are not the outcome of any deliberate 
policy or party spirit. They ‘‘happened so” 
under a priest of anolder school. who has 
lately died after a ministry of forty-three 
years. And itis pleasant to be told that to 
many people St. Stephen’s is a centre of 
light to help them in many a dark and diffi- 
cult place, and that there have been in that 
parish none of the controversial disturban- 
ces which have agitated other places. 


oN 


HE Kev. Dr. Eccleston, of Emmanuel 
church, Baltimore, who has been-elected 
dean of the Theological School of Virginia, 
is, we believe, an Evangelical of the old 
school. Asa tolerantChristian gentleman, 
a scholar of no mean attainments, and aman 
of the most refined sense of honor, he is re- 
spected and even loved by those of every 
school of thought woo have come in contact 
with him. Dr. Eccleston has twice declined 
a bishopric. Upon the death of Bishop Lee 
of lowain 1875, he was chosen by the conven- 
tion of that diocese. But a dispute having 
arisen over the circumstances of the elec- 
tion similar in some respects to that which is 
now agitating the Church in Arkansas, he 
relieved the situation by declining the prof- 
fered honor. Dr. Eccleston has lone beena 
member of the General Convention, where 
he has enjoyed the universal esteem of his 
fellow members. He is at present a mem- 
ber of the Joint Commission on the Revision 
of the Constitutionand Canons. If he can be 
induced to accept the position to which he 
has now been called, the seminary at Alex- 
andria will be entitled to the most hearty 
congratulations. 
male es 


T is evident that the Powers have utterly 
failed to settle the Greco-Turkish ques- 
tion. The only thing the famous ‘*concert”’ 
succeeded in accomplishing was the preser- 
vation of peace among its members. It is 
now said that the concert has come to an end, 
leaving the Turks in Thessaly and the gov- 
ernment of Crete unsettled. The danger 


point has been shifted by the recent action : 


of Germany to the far East, and the settle- 
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ment of affairs nearer home has been post- 
poned forthe present. It is Turkey’s oppor- 
tunity and she will not be slow to take ad- 
vantage of it. It has been insisted for some 
time that the leading Powers had decided 
that, whether the Sultan liked it or not, 
Prince George of Greece was to be ap- 
pointed governor of Crete. It was an inter- 
esting sequel to a policy which had gone all 
lengths to hinder -Greek intervention in 
Crete. Nevertheless, the civilized world 
could not but approve. But the appoint- 
ment hung fire, while general attention was 
diverted toevents going forward on the dis- 
tant coasts of China. And now that has hap- 
pened which every statesman must have fore- 
seen when the Turks were allowed to pro- 
lone the occupation of northern Greece. 
Hostilities have broken out again in Thessa- 
ly. A number of villages have been burned, 
and so far from evacuating the country, the 
Turks are strengthening their hold upon it. 
Immediately it is announced that the candi- 
dacy of Prince George for the governorship 
of Crete has been shelved for the present,and 
the settlement of the Cretan question post- 
poned. Thisis agreat triumph for Turkey. 
It will not be strange if, in the end, Turkey 
shall be contirmed in the possession of Thes- 
saly and left to recover Crete without oppo- 
sition. Abdul Hamid is likely to go down to 
posterity as one of the greatest statesmen of 
this period. He is certainly, thus far, the 
most successful But whata humiliation for 
Christendom! 
pa Sees 


JZ is edifying to find The Pall Mall Gazette, 
1 sometimes inclined to be rather critical 
of bishops and to censure them when they 
do not come up to its standards of activity, 
taking an opposite tone with reference to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Heis warned 
that he is working too hard. He is in his 
seventy-seventh year and he bas been ill 
during the winter; yet he has renewed the 
extraordinary activity of last year. He is 
preaching at St. Saviour’s collegiate church, 
and has appointments to address various 
public meetings. He is alvised to husband 
his strength and avoid the unnecessary 
strain of public meetings aguinst the time 
when the pressure of business at Lambeth 
will tell more heavily upon him than it 
seems to do at present. This shows unusual 
solicitude on the part of asecular periodical 
for such a dienitary as anarchbishop. But 
the fact is Archbishop Temple is the kind of 
man of whom Englishmen are certain to be 
proud. He has allthestrong qualities which 
belong to the ideal John Bul. A self-made 
man, he has forged his way to the lofty po- 
sition of spiritual head of the Church of Eng- 
land and the ‘‘first subject’ of the empire, 
and being utterly destitute of the qualities 
of a courtier and incapable of compromise, 
he has achieved this through sheer merit 
and strength of character. The sight of 
such a man at his advanced age performing 
an amount of labor. which would tax the 
powers of an ordinary man of fifty, inspires 
something of the same feeling, on the part of 
his countrymen, which has given Mr, Glad- 
stone so high a place in their esteem for 


. Many years. 


Thought 


ISHOP HALL, of Vermont, has a létter 
in The Churchman of last week on the 
subject of the appointment of a bishop as 
secretary to the board of missions, in which 
he marshals with telling force the objec- 
tions tosuch an appointment, if it is designed 
as the beginning of a settled policy. The 
points presented are much the same as those 
of our editorial upon this subject, and in 
one passage there is a similarity of thought 
and even of expression so close as almost to 
lay us open to a charge of plagiarism. As 
a matter of fact, our editorial was in type 
before The Churchman came to hand. It:is 
gratifying to find that the difficulties we 
urged are felt to be of real importance by 
so competent a judge as Bishop Hall. We 
have spoken of the friction which might 
easily arise between an episcopal general 
secretary and other bishops because of the 
quasi-archiepiscopal character which micht, 
seem to attach to such a dignitary, a diffi- 
culty which would be particularly felt by 
the missionary bishops; but this very con= 
sideration, which seems to Bishop Hall, as 
well as THE LIVING CHURCH, a serious ob- 
jection to the plan under discussion, appears 
to Dr. C. E. Craik, for whom we have a, 
warm regard, a positive advantage. He 
says: ‘‘The bishopis to govern, to adminis- 
ter, to control, to execute, above all,+to- 
spread abroad the Gospel of the kingdom of 
Christ. When the ‘diocese’ becomes the 
mission field of the Church in all the world, 
how tremendous the responsibility, how 
full of inspiration the call! ‘To lengthen 
the cords and strengthen the stakes’—who 
so fitted as a bishop to do this work”? It 
appears clear, therefore, both to the an- 
tagonists and to the friends of this new de- 
parture, that an episcopal secretary will be 
viewed as possessing the status of an arch-’ 
bishop in relation to the bishops and clergy 
of the mission field. 
Sy BE 
OMETIMES newspapers, as well as par- 
ishes; have to be sustained by special! 
funds. The Christian Register (Unitarian) of 
Boston, has secured an endo vment of $50,- 
000. Evidently it cannot depend for main- 
tenance on asubscription list. Testimony 
to the great value of foreign missionary. 
work is frequently given by those who have 
had abundant opportunity to know whereof: 
they speak. Colonel Denby, U.S. Minister 
to China, says: ‘‘Believe nobody when he‘ 
sneers at the missionaries, the man is simply 


not posted on the work.’’——Sir’ Augustus’ 
Rivers Thompson, Lieut. Governor of Ben- 
eal, makes this statement: ‘tIn my judg-. 


ment Christian missionaries have done more 
real and lasting good to the, people of India 
than all other agencies combined. They 
have been the salt of the country and the: 
true saviours of the empire.”——~-Thomas a. 
Kempis has been commemorated by the 
erection of a monument over his grave in’ 
the church of St. Michael at Zwolle. “His 
memory needs it not, after these 426 years, 
for it is kept ever. green in the hearts. of. 
Christians the world over, for whom ‘his 
‘“‘Tmitation” has been rendered into more 
languages than any other book except >the: 
Bible. Mrs, Cortlandt Whitehead, wifg 
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of the Bishop of Pittsburg, recently broke 
both bones of her ankle by a fall at Mead- 
ville, Pa.——Often as we have heard of the 
density of London fogs, we perhaps have 
not realized what it meant to the inhabi- 
tants until informed that a recent day's fog 
cost the city for gas $120,000 alone.-—A fund 
of $5,000 is being raised in London to endowa 
bed in Guy’s hospital, in memory of the poet 
Keats, who was a student there. Remem- 
brance of himis not proving soevanescent as 
he feared it might when he suggested tha 

his name be ‘“‘writ in water.” 


i 
-—-—Ss~ 


Bishop Doane’s Lectures 
1 Ul fe 


The next two manifestations, in the Scrip- 
tures and in the breaking of the bread, were 
made to those two disciples who were walking 
on the road to Emmaus, sad and hopeless, yet 
not forgetful. Our Lord not merely satisfied 
them by a revelation of Himself, but first 
opened their eyes by argument. Though we 
may easily fancy how He did this, it is more 
profitable to reflect that he was teaching them 
the lesson which Westcott says was to shape 
apostolic interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
may well teach us how to use them. Our first 
lesson from this story is the need of the spirit 
of these men, interest, anxiety, and sorrow for 
the lack of faith, not indifference or delight and 
pride in unbelief; our second, that in the Bible 
we are to look not for biology and chronology, but 
for Christ, testimony to whom was the supreme 
purpose of the Old Testament. We must re- 
member that, although there is no defect in 
these minor matters, and, although morality 
among the ancient Jews was far higher than in 
neighboring peoples, still both were adapted 
merely to the period in which the Bible was 
written. The faults in these two men were 
that ‘‘their eyes were holden,’’ that they were 
“foolish,” and that they were ‘‘slow of heart.’’ 
The eyes which areholden now are those which 
look in the Bible, not for Christ, but for 
blunders to prove their own prejudices or to 
justify their eager rejection of the spiritual de- 
mands which they must acknowledge if the 
Scriptures are the Word of God. The foolish 
nowadays are those who decline to recognize 
the unique position of the Bible in the world, to 
see that it has satisfied the deepest spiritual 
needs of believers, wise and ignorant; and who 
reject the a priori proof that the Bible is what 
it claims to be, the message from God the 
Father, through God the Son, the Revealer, by 
the Holy Ghost, the Inspirer. Those who are 
slow of heart are those who forget that in this, 
as in every study, there must be sympathy and 
correspondence between the student and the 
master. The clearest statement of the exact- 
est science can no more impress a mind dulled 
by indifference or antipathy, than music can 
impress a deaf ear or color a blind eye. 

Although the s:cond of these two manifesta- 
tions, that in the breaking of the bread,was not 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, it re- 
lates to what our Lord had done in the night in 
which he was betrayed. and so appeals to these 
disciples to recognize him by a familiar action. 
We may well draw out here the connection 
which our Lord Himself established between 
the “gift of peace” and the “sowing of His 
hands and side,’’? because these two together 
make the actual Sacrament of ‘‘the Breaking of 
the Bread,’’ that is, the Holy Communion, the 
permanent witness to the reality and power of 
our Lord’s Resurrection. Though this Sacra- 
ment shows forth to us and to God the Father 
the Sacrifice of the Cross and commemorates 
Christ’s Death,still more does it commemorate to 
God and communicate to man the Life that con- 
quered Death. If our Lord had never risen, the 
Sacrament reminding His companions and 
friends of His Death would have continued, as 
Dr. McClear says, only during their lifetime 
“as a mournful commemoration that embodied 
uw disappointment and enshrined despair.’’ 
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But it still continues, as a pleading of the Pas- 
sion and Death, and also of the Resurrection 
and Ascension, In it, as in the continual wor- 
ship in heaven, the Priest-King pleads before 
God and pleads with us the eternal resurrec- 
tion-life. 

In the manifestation “in the Body of Glory” 
to the disciples in the room, it seems that our 
Lord appeared first to the eleven, apart by 
themselves, breathing upon them the power to 
remit sins, and then appeared to the others who 
as yet were unbelievers, showing them His 
Hands and His Side. There are two chief 
points to note in connection with this manifes- 
tation. The first is that our Lord entered the 
room through the closed door, and, therefore, 
His Body must have been a spiritual, subli- 
uated, glorious Body. Yet by a climax of 
proof in the sight and touch of the hands, the 
feet, the side, the wounds, in the sound of the 
voice, aid, above all, in the eaten food, He 
shows the identical reality of His Body; were 
the Eutychian heresy of an ‘‘aerial body” true, 
we should have in this story a misrepresenta- 
tion of what was a mere delusion to the eye. 

The second point connected with this manifes- 
tation, which occurred like most of the others 
on the first day of the week, is the universal 
resurrection-witness which the Lord’s Day is, 
in and by itself. The Sabbath was, because 
God rested on the seventh day; the Lord’s 
Day is, because Christ rose on the first. Not 
through avy recorded command of our Lord, or 
decree of the Church, but by consent, the 
change was made, and there can be no other ex- 
planation of the sudden change of a venerable 
and divinely established institution among a 
most conservative people, than that the Lord, by 
rising, made the first day of the week His own 
day. lts continued observance is irresistible 
evidence of the Resurrection. 

The manifestations to St. Thomas, for the 
reconciliation of doubt, and to St. Peter, for the 
reconciliation of denial, though apart in time, 
are close inresemblance. Thomas had absented 
himself previously from the disciples, certainly 
not through lack of love and zeal, but perhaps 
because his was one of those minds which desire 
to anticipate the complete certainty of knowl- 
edge and the full fruition of faith. St. John 
says that the other Apostles “kept telling him 
they had seen the Lord’’; but he said: *‘Mixcept 
I shall see, except I shall feel, I will not be 
lieve.’? Our Lord was ready, in his conde- 
scending love, even for a cruel and crucial test, 
and Thomas’ doubt became what the Church 
ealls the means of greater confirmation of 
faith. The attitude of his mind in the abstract 
is interesting to all, because, though we may 
not be unbelievers and doubters, most of us lack 
the warm intensity of belief which St. Thomas 
later attained, and because the study and con- 
viction of doubt concerns us all. The varieties 
of doubt complicate the study; sometimes it is 
affected for the sake of a reputation for intel- 
lectuality ; sometimes it is so founded on hearsay 
that it accepts other people’s difficulties, and is 
ignorant of its own, and obstinately refuses to 
follow them out to their conclusion; sometimes 
it is the honest recognition and anxious investi- 
gation of genuine, personal difficulties, which is 
far more hopeful than the tacit indifference of 
icy formalism. Doubters frequently, start as 
badly as St. Thomas did, shutting themselves 
out from the influences of the Church, of 
prayer, and of the Scriptures; hope began for 
St. Thomas only when he returned to the com- 
pany of his beheving brethren, where alone he 
would be likely to find Christ. Again, he put 
his difficulties in the wrong way. ‘‘Except I 
see’; that individual conceit is captious which 
sets itself against the concurrent convictions of 
the whole Christian world, when every day in 
ordinary life we must accept facts beyond our 
experience. ‘Except [ see, [ will not believe’; 
this is the attitude of rejection, of looking for 
difficulties to bolster up denial, instead of for 
evidence to substantiate truth. ‘‘Except I see, 
and thrust my hand”; he demands the subject on 
of the Divine Will to the individual whim, dic- 
tutes to God as to how He shall make Himself 
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known. St. Thomas’ reconciliation teaches us, 
also, the right attitude of believing men to un- 
believers, reproves the disposition to shrink 
from them, to inflict on them the brand of moral 
disapprobation, and reproves our still more 
fatal readiness to accuse of infidelity men per- 
fectly loyal to Christ whose theories fail to fit 
our convictions or religious formulas. Weshall 
do better to be like the Master and the ten 
Apostles, full of patience and sympathy, vo win 
the unbeliever by conforming our lives to the 
influence of truth, and by strong and clear ad- 
herence to our own convictions. ‘‘They kept 
telling him ‘we have seen the Lord.’ ”’ 

The manifestation to Simon Peter at the Sea 
of Tiberias has in it valuable lessons, not only as 
to the continuity of the pastoral char; e, but also 
as to the reality of the Resurrection. From the 
shore of this very sea St. Peter had been origi- 
nally called. The associations and the identity 
of the place, the scene, the people, the occuya- 
tions, proclaim that, as it is the same Simon, it 
is also the same Jesus. And then our Lord 
calls him apart and uses the original name, 
“Simon, son of Jonas.’’ Twice our Lord asks, 
“Lovest thou me’’? using the word which im- 
plies the most intense love; when Peter, 
warned by his fall, dares not accept the word, 
our Lord comes down to Peter’s weaker ex- 
pression, ‘‘Dost thou love me asa friend’? and 
adds the threefold charge to feed and tend the 
lambs and sheep. Though we may not overlook 
the fact that our Lord gives to all the Apostles, 
in the person of St. Peter, the pastoral charge, 
yet the personal element is of intense evidential 
value, and weaves new threads of testimony 
into the strong cord of the proof of the Resur- 
rection. As the Apostle had thrice denied, he 
is thrice led to confess, and is thrice publicly 
given the token of divine forgiveness and favor. 
The same love which by a look of the eve 
wrought out penitence, now by the sound of the 
voice bestows pardon. The same Jesus and the 
same Simon who were together in the hall of 
the high priest by the fire are together now 
again before the fire on the shore of the inland 
sea. 

With this separate appearance to St. Peter, 
the last of the manifestations with which we 
deal has a close connection. It is the manifes- 
festation to the Apostles for the gift of the 
ministerial commission. The fact that from the 


first our Lord preached the Gospel of the King- | 


dom, anc that during the forty days He spoke 
of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God, 
rebukes the theories of the danger in dwelling 
too much on the Church, of ‘putting the Church 
between the soul and Christ.’’ Such theories 
are unreasonable and unintelligent. <A king 
implies a kingdom, a head, a body; a bridegroom, 
a bride; a vine implies branches; a shepherd, a 
fold; the Church is the means of communication, 
not a barrier, between Christ and the soul, as 
the ether is between the sun and the eye. 
The existence of the Church is the continuous 
witness to thé fact and power of the resurrec- 
tion life today. She still baptizes and teaches 
in fulfillment of the ministerial commission to 
all the Apostles, still feeds and folds, in fulfil- 
ment of the pastoral commission to St. Peter, 
and so both carries out the purpose of her 
foundation and forever testifies to the Resur- 
rection. As we look back we see the growth of 
the Church from the five hundred ana eleven of 
that morning to the four hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of to-day,and realize the divine confidence 
with which our Lord said: ‘*All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and earth; therefore go 
ye.’ Nothing but that all-powerfulness could 
account for that growth. The treasure was in 
earthen vessels, and because of our unfaith- 
fulness, the results are not what they ought 
to be; but every incorporation by Baptism into 
the Body of the Risen Christ,every Creed which 
we recite, developed from the baptismal symbol, 
the very existence and might of the Church, 
is a witness to the Resurrection. — 


From FLoripa:—“I do thoroughly enjoy your 
valuable paper, and hope yet to get more of our 
people here to take it.”’ 
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Bishop Dudley’s Twenty-third 
Anniversary 


The celebration of the 28rd anniversary of 
Bishop Dudley’s episcopate in Kentucky was a 
very happy occasion. In the morning there was 
a celebration of the Holy Communion at 10 
-o’clock, at Christ church cathedral, Louisville. 
The Bishop was celebrant, and took the oppor- 
tunity to thank the people of the diocese for the 
love and kindness which had followed him all 
these years of his episcopate. 

_ In theevening there was a dinner at the Galt 
House, given by the laity of Louisville and vi- 
-cinity in honor of the anniversary. The Bishop 
had the seat of honor, and the clergy of the city 
were all invited guests. Letters of regret were 
read from Bishops Burton, Tuttle, and Vincent. 
After a delightful menu,the Hon. A. E. Richards, 
chairman of the evening, called on the Rev. Dr. 
Perkins who gave interesting reminiscences, 
Bishop Dudley responded in his happiest vein, 
recalling many of the incidents of the pioneer 
campaign in Kentucky. The Rev. R. L. Mc- 
Cready spoke for Bishop Burton, on the toast, 
~“‘Our first-born, the diocese of Lexington.’? He 
-considered that he had now two bishops instead 
of but one. The Rey. Dr. Minningerode re- 
sponded for Bishop White, to ‘‘Our Guests.” 
Mr. Chas. W. Short, president of the Episcopal 
Church Club, Cineinnati, was to have spoken on 
*‘The Church club and its possibilities,’’ but 
was unavoidably absent. Mr. 8S. Thurston Bal- 
lard, superintendent of the cathedral Sunday 
school, responded to ‘‘The Churchman in social 
life”; Judge James P. Helm, to ‘‘The Church- 
man’s civic duties,” and Mr. D. W. Gray, junicr 
warden of St. John’s, to ‘‘The Churchman in 
business life.’ The Rev. Dr. Craik, dean of the 
cathedral, replied for Bishop Gailor, on ‘‘The 
cathedral and its uses.’’ The last toast, ‘'The 
in Louisville, and the need of co- 
operative work,’’ was answered by Mr. Charles 
H, King, senior warden of Grace church, who 
made an earnest appeal for more unanimity in 
prosecuting the work of religion in this large 
city, and asked for a kind welcome to the Rev. 
Fr. Johnston who would soon take charge of 
Grace church parish. 

Bishop Dudley then made a clear explanation 
anent the missionary secretaryship and his dio- 
cese. The call was a temporary expedient to 
help on the missionary cause, and it was absurd 
to think of his resigning his-diocese permanent- 
ly. Whether he would consent to serve tempo- 
varily was still a question in his mind. 

The happy meeting closed with the Bishop’s 
benediction. 


Enthronement of Bishop Talbot 
On Wednesday, Feb. 2nd, being the Feast of 


the Purification, the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 


D.D., LL. D., was formally enthroned as Bish- 
op of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, in the 
church of the Nativity, South Bethlehem. The 
form of service used on this occasion was one 
authorized by the Presiding Bishop arfd was 
similar to that used on the occasion of the en- 
thronement of Bishop Walker in Buffalo. The 
spacious church was filled with a large and in- 
terested congregation. 
’ Precisely at the hour appointed—11:15, the 
procession, headed by the crucifer, emerged 
from the vestry room to the strains of ‘‘The 
Church’s one Foundation.’’ The certificate of 
Bishop Talbot’s election was read by the secre- 
tary of the diocese, and the certificate of con- 
formity by the chancellor. The Bishop then 
knelt at the faldstool, and offered prayer for the 
divine guidance in the new work to which he 
had been called, after which prayer was offered 
by the officiant, who conducted the Bishop to 
he throne, installing him with the following 
ords: ‘In the name of God, I, Marcus Alden 


Tolman, do, by the authority committed to me for 


that purpose, install and enthrone you, Rt. Rey. 
Father, into the episcopal chair of this diocese. 
The Lord preserve thy coming in and thy going 
out from this time forth, forevermore.”’ 

The choir sang the jubilant ‘‘Te Deum’ in G. 
by Calkins, and after prayer, the Rey. Dr. 
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Orrick delivered an address of welcome on be- 
half of the clergy, followed by one from Mr. W. 
R. Butler, secretary of the Board of Missions, 
on behalf of the laity. Both these addresses 
were admirable in thought and spirit. The 
Bishop, at their conclusion, advanced to the 
chancel steps, and delivered his reply, which 
from its warmth of feeling and sincerity of 
utterance made a most favorable impression. 
He alluded in graceful terms to the many qual- 
ifications and large work of his predecessor, 
Bishop Rulison, and expressing the hope that 
his previous experience might aid him in the 
important work to which he had now formally 
dedicated himself, he pledged himself to every 
effort on its behalf. 

The Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Bishop; the Rey. C. Morrison and the Rev. E. 
Pratt, members of the Standing Committee, be- 
ing respectively Gospeler and Epistoler. As an 
introit, Psalm exlvii was sung. At the conclu- 
sion of the service, the procession withdrew in 
the order of entrance, the recessional hymn be- 
ing “Glorious things of Thee are spoken.’’ 

The large number of visiting clergy were en- 
tertained at luncheon by various members of 
the parish, the Standing Committee, archdea- 
cons, and others, being the guests of Mr. R. P. 
Linderman, at whose house the Bishop and his 
family are staying until the episcopal residence 
is in order for their reception. The Bishop was 
early initiated in some of his manifold duties, 
attending in the afternoon a meeting of the 
Standing Committee, and also one of the Board 
of Missions. 

In the evening a largely attended reception, 
tendered by the authorities of the church of 
the Nativity, was given to the Bishop and his 
family in the splendid parish house. The Bish- 


op expects to begin visitations almost immedi- © 


ately, devoting himself mainly tothe large par- 
ishes until personal knowledge shall enable him 
to plan a systematic visitation on the best lines. 

Admirable work was done by the choir, re-in- 
forced, for the occasion, to the number of 60 
voices. The beautiful tone, the reverential 
spirit, and the almost faultless execution of the 
music, added nota little to the impressiveness 
of a most interestingservice. The church itself 
was elaborately decorated with palms and flow- 
ers, in addition to the Christmas trimmings 
which had not been removed, and its spacious 
and beautiful interior never presented a more 
attractive appearance. 


Honors to Bishop McVickar 


Bishop McVickar was honored:by his brother 
clergy on Monday afternoon, 3lst ult., at a 
luncheon given by them to their fellow co- 
worker, at the Hotel Walton. The toast-master 
was the Rey. Dr. J. De. W. Perry, who had at 
his right, Bishop McVickar, and at his left, Bish- 
op Whitaker. He read letters from Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, and Bishop Jaggar, of Southern 
Ohio, and said letters of regret at inability to be 
present had also been received from Bishops 
Doane, Potter, and Lawrence. Bishop Clark’s 
letter says that ‘‘ 77 bishops have passed away 
since my consecration, the oldest bishop now 
living being four years younger than myself. 
* * * It is63 years since I was admitted 
to the priesthood, and I amin the 44th year of 
my episcopate.” Bishop Whitaker, at the re- 
quest of those present, made a very happy ad- 
dress, referring to the aged Bishop Clark ina 
feeling manner, while the newly consecrated 
Coadjutor-Bishop, he said, ‘“‘would be more 
missed in Philadelphia than any other man I 
know.” * * * “He has been identitied 
with every cause looking tothe amelioration of 
the condition of men or women in this city, and 
all will miss him.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Benjamin Watson, president of 
the Standing Committee, responded to ‘‘Our 
diocese”; the Rev. A. J. P. McClure who had 
been for five years one of the assistants of Dr. 
McVickar, replied to the toast ‘The parish of 
Holy Trinity’; the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
of St. James’, was the next speaker, his subject 
being ‘‘Neighboring parishes”’; the Rey. Rob- 
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ert Ritchie spoke on ‘‘Friends who differ,” a 
subject intended to refer to High and Low 
Churchmen, but the speaker addressed himself 
more to an eulogy of Dr. MceVickar, with whom 
he had been much in boyhood. 

At the conclusion of this address, a silver 
pitcher and tray, subscribed for by about 150 
of the city clergy, was presented to Bishop 
McVickar, by the Rey. Dr. Perry. The inscrip- 
tion on the plate was: 

To Dr. MeVickar, with the love of his brethren of 

the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
Bishop McVickar made a suitable response, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Bishop 
Whitaker. There were about 80 clergymen 
from town and country present. 

In the evening of the same day a brilliant as- 
semblage ofmen, prominent in the professional, 
financial, and commercial life of the city, gavh- 
ered in the large banquet room of the Union 
League, to tender a testimonial to Bishop 
MeVickar. Seven branch tables extended at 
right angles from the main board, and all were 
beautifully decorated with flowers and lights. 
On the menu card, Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania were represented by two cherubim identi- 
fied by the shields of their respective States, 
placed at their feet. The figure representing 
Rhode Island held inhis right hand the pastoral 
staff, while the figure representat ve of Penn- 
sylvania grasped the torch of knowledge in 
the left hand. The two cherubim between 
them were holding aloft a bishop’s mitre, 
surmounting the seal of the diocese of Rhode 
Island, and backed by a sun’s rays, in which 
appeared the word ‘‘Mizpah.’? Scattered 
througtfout the design were shown the palm 
branch, a cornucopia of plenty, and the wheat 
sheaf, grape vine, and olive branch. At either 
end of the room were hedges of palms; behind 
one of them an orchestra was concealed, which 
played continuously while dinner was being 
served. Above the doorways were masses of 
smilax,and the window sills were banked with 
palms and azalias. 

Bishop MeVickar, as the guest of honor, was 
seated at the right of Mr. George C. Thomas 
who presided and acted as toast-master, Bishop 
Whitaker being on his left, who pronounced the 
“Grace before meat.’’ Towards the close of the 
repast, Mr. Thomas arose and presented Bishop 
McVickar as the first speaker of the evening, 
who responded in an able manner, reviewing 
the past, and referring to his many friends in 
the city and State. At its conclusion, Mr. 
Thomas said it had been hoped that Archbishop 
Ryan could have been present and made an 
address, but being unable to come, he had sent 
a very nice letter, which was read. 

Joseph Wharton, a member of the Society of 
Friends, responded to the toast of ‘Old and 
new Philadelphia,’ and briefly reviewed the 
events of several generations. The Rev. Dr. 
Wm. H. Bodine made an eloquent speech on 
“Personal Friendship’; while John H. Con- 
verse, Esq., followed in an address to the senti- 
ment ‘Truth, the touchstone of all progress.”’ 
George Wharton Pepper, Esq., spoke to the 
toast ‘‘The Church and the university’; and 
Talcott Williams, Esq., responded to the senti- 
ment, ‘‘ The press and the pulpit.”’ 

Before the company dispersed, nearly all of 
the over 2U0 guests advanced to Bishop Mc- 
Vickar, shook hands with him, and bade him 
farewell and God-speed. 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—Trinity parish, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
rector, is planning through the agency of the 
Rey. Martin Albert, to erect a church for Ger- 
man services. 

The American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission has received a legacy of $28,000 by the 
will of the late Mrs. Frederick Graff, of Phila- 
delphia, 

The trustees of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine have received from an anonymous source, 
$10,000 through Bishop Potter, which will be 
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used toward finishing stone work on the interi- 
or of the choir. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Church Peri- 
odical Club,addresses were delivered by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Johnson, and an Indian missionary, 
the Rev. Sherman Coolidge. 


The anniversary of the Niobrara League was 
held in Grace church, on Sunday evening, Feb. 
6th. Addresses were made by the Bishop of 
New York who presided, the Bishop of South 
Dakota, and others. 


St. Bartholomew’s Chinese Guild celebrated 
the Chinese New Year at the Lyceum of the 
new parish house, on the evening of Jan. lst. 
A varied programme entertained the members 
of the guild, including the singing of Chinese 
songs, . 

The alumne association of St. Mary's school 
held a meeting on the afternoon of Feb. 1st. 
There were readings from W. Scherer’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Germanf Literature,’’ H. H. Boyesen’s 
“Goethe and Schiller,’ and Bayard Taylor’s 
‘“Goethe’s Faust. 


The board of managers of The East Side 
House gave a dinner Jan. 29th, at the Hotel 
Manhattan to present and former workers. 
Mr. Everett P. Wheelir presided. Addresses 
were made by Bishop Potter, Mr. Clarence 
Gordon, head of the house, and others. 


The Rev. Dr. DeCosta, of the church of St. 

* John the Evangelist,delivered an address on the 

evening of Jan. 81st, before a conference of the 

National League for the Promotion of Social 

Purity, to discuss bills now pending before the 

Legislature of the State, promoting the objects 
of the association. : 


On the evening of Jan. 31st, a meeting for the 


encouragement of Christian work was held at’ 


the home of Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
of the church of the Heavenly Rest. The Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer was present. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Robert Graham, of the 
Church Temperance Society, and others. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
Dr. Parker Morgan, D. D., rector, a Mission is 
being conducted the current week by the Rev. 
Dr. R. H. McKim, of Washington; and simul- 
. taneously Mission services are being held at the 
chapel of the parish, under the direction of the 
Rev. Charles E. Woodcock. The Mission began 
Feb. 5th. 

The New York Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society has received favorable information 
of the progress of the Japanese translation of 
the Prayer Book, now in the hands of the Rev. 
Theodosius S. Tyng, of the Japan mission. At 
a meeting of the society just held, steps were 
taken looking?to needed financial co-operation in 
the undertaking. 


The 10th anniversary of the Associates of the 
Sisterhood of the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated at the church of the Holy Communion, 
the Rev. Henry Mottet, rector, on the feast of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Feb. 2nd. The Sisterhood has received an offer- 
ing toward the needed endowment of the 

isters’ Housg. 

At Columbia University the experiment of 
having chapel devotions in the afternoon hasnot 
proved successful, and areturn has been decided 
upon to the morning hour customary at the old 
site. Hereafter voluntary attendance at the 
chapel will precede the academic exercises of 
each day. Every effort is made to render the 
services attractive. 


A meeting has just been held at St. Ambrose 
church, of the down town West Side Conference 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at which the 
theme; ‘‘The Bible class; its successes and fail- 
ures,” was discussed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Thomas H. Sill, and T. W. McClintock, and 
Messrs. Theodore G. White, C. W. Robinson, 
Alexander M. Hadden, and others. 


At the last meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Clergymen’s Mutual Insurance League 
held in the Church Missions House, Jan. 18th, 
the Rev. Dr. Geo. A. Baker and the Rey. Joshua 
Kimber were elected to fill the vacancies caused 
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by the death of the Rev. Dr. Beach and the 
Rev. Edward Bradley. The treasurer reported 
that the sum of $416,568 had been paid to the 
widows and orphans of deceased members dur- 
ing the past 32 years. 

At St. Thomas’ church, Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 30th, was held the annual memorial Zervice 
for the veterans of the 7th Regiment New York 
National Guard, with special commemoration of 
those who had died during the past year. An 
American flag dyaped the lectern, and flags of 
the regiment were displayed. Special music 
was rendered by the choir. The preacher was 
the Rev. Claudius M. Roome. 


A mass meeting of the Church Association for 
the advancement of the interests of labor was 
held at the parish house of St. Michael’s church 
on the evening of Feb. 1st. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. Peters and Bradley, and 
a number of persons interested in labor prob- 
lems. The association has begun the issue of 
its periodical Hammer and Pen as amonthly in- 
stead of a quarterly publication as heretofore. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house was opened 
Feb. 3rd, a new branch of philanthropic work in 
the shape of a training class for nurse maids, in 
charge of Mrs. Z. Adams Cutter, of Frobel 
Normal Institute. The class was to have been 
started in January, but delavs became unavoid- 
able. It will be held on Thursday evenings. 
The course of instruction will help nurse maids 
to understand all essentials for child care ac- 
cording to the latest hygienic conditions, and the 
development of the dawning intellect from in- 
fancy to the kindergarten stage. 


The project of uniting the church of the Re- 
deemer and the church of the Nativity is slowly 
approaching a hoped-for consummation. The 
vestry of the latter church has made a condition, 
as already announced in the columns of THE 
Livine CuurcH, that the parish of the Redeemer 
shall contribute $20,000 toward the commmon 
fund. As the sum remaining in the hands of 
the authorities of that church after the sale of 
its property was less than this, the rector de- 
signed for the united parish, the Rev. Wm. 
Everett Johnson, is making earnest efforts to 
secure the needed balance. At present about 
$18,000 is in hand towards the total required. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—T he compe- 
tition for the Seymour prize in extemporaneous 
preaching took place Feb. 5th. The text on 
which the candidates were to preach was an- 
nounced only an hour before the contest. The 
missionary society of the seminary has decided 
to send only three delegates to the convention 
of the Church Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion which wili be held in Toronto, Can., in the 
latter part of this month. The appointments 
have not yet been made. The board of editors 
of The Seminarian has announced this week that 
the prize for the best original story has been 
awarded to John R. Oliver, of the junior class, 
a graduate of Harvard University. The title is 
‘““A study of ascetics.” 


PorrcuEsTar.—Mr. Wm. P. Abendroth, one of 
the best known and wealthiest residents, died 
Jan. 29th, at the age of 79 years. He was the 
founder of the Hagle iron works, giving ‘em- 
ployment to nearly 700 workmen, was president 
of the Portchester Savings Bank from the time 
of its organization in 1865, a director of the 
First National bank, and at one time village 
president. For along period he was a member 
of the vestry of St. Peter’s church. The burial 
service took place in the church, Feb. 1st, being 
conducted by the rector, the Rev. Chas. Edward 
Brugler. . 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual meeting, just 
held, of the Military Order of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, an organization largely 
composed of army and naval officers, the Rev 
Dr. C, Ellis Stevens was unanimously elected 
president of the Commandery of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 


The Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany, archdeacon of 
New York, began on the 7th inst, this year’s 
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series of the Bohlen lectures at the parish house 
of Holy Trinity church. The subject is “The 
Book of Common Prayer as an exponent of the 
normal Christian life.’’ The lectures are to 
be delivered on six consecutive Mondays. 


At the regular meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood, held on Monday, 31st ult., in the Church 
House, the Rev. A. J. P. McClure read a paper 
on “The function and place of the Church in 
society.’? The paper treated upon the needs of 
society, its conditions, etc., and showed clearly 
that the Church had a distinctive mission in the 
uplifting and transformation of social condi- 
tions. A number of the clergy made addresses. 


On Friday evening, 28th ult., a general meet- 
ing was held, at the Church House, under the 
auspices of the 15 chapters of the junior depart- 
ment, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in this dio- 
cese, for the purpose of organizing and interest- 
ing all rectors, Sunday school superintendents, 
and chapters of the senior brotherhood, in this 
important work among boys. Bishop Whitaker 
presided, and opened the session with prayer 
Addresses were made by Messrs. Ewing L. Mil- 
ler, Wm. H. Owen, Jr. and G. Harry Davis. 


The Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector of St- 
Mark’s church, is about to givea series of six 
lectures in Horticultural hall, Broad st., on the 
architecture and legends of some of the princi- 
pal Huropean churches. The first lecture will 
be on the different styles of Christian architec- 
ture, with illustrations; the second, the princi- 
pal churches of Normandy, as instances of the 
first pointed, or 13th century Gothic; third, 
the great Gothic churches of France; fourth; 
the churches of Spain; fifth, some of the princi- 
pal churches of Italy; sixth, the Oberammergau 
Passion play. 


The 4th Sunday after the Epiphany was also 
the Sunday within the octave of the feast of . 
St. Timothy (Jan. 24th.), and special services 
were held at St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro, 
the Rev. R. E. Dennison, rector. At the morn- 
ing service, the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Erskine Wright, of St. Clement’s, while 
the anniversary sermon to the united guilds of 
the parish was delivered in the evening, by the 
Rev. Bernard Schulte, of old St. Peter’s. It 
has been announced that two costly reredos 
are about to be placed in this church, one on 
each side of the altar, in place of the dossel cur- 
tains at present hanging on either side of the 
reredos erected lass fall in the rearof the altar. 
It is understood that they are to be amemorial 
of the late Mrs. J. Vaughan Merrick. 


The 22nd annual meeting of St. Matthew's 
Beneticial association, with the usual entertain- 
ment for its members and their families, was 
held on the 8rd inst., in the parish building of 
St. Matthew’s church, the Rey. R. W. Forsyth, 


rector. The annual report showed the receipts: 


were $3,527.62, and disbursements for sick and 

funeral benefits $3,081.88, leaving a balance of é 
$445.74 to be,devided among the members, A 

novel feature of this association is that for a fee 

of 10 cents permember per month, medical at- 
tendance is guaranteed each member for the 

entire year without extra charge, except the 

cost of medicines. The officers elected for the 

coming year are: President, (ea officio) the’Rey. 

R. W. Forsyth; vice-presidents, W. L. Gilroy, 

W. H. Arzt; recording secretary, J. J. ilroy ; 

financial secretary, Wm. Gravell; treasurer, 

Sam’). R, Mayhall; physicians, Drs. E. R. Stone, 

N. F. Lane ' 


The special evangelistic services in the Tro- 
cadero theatre appear to be growing in interest 
as well as in attendance. Every part of th 
house was crowded on Sunday evening, 30t 
ult., and thé stage was well filled. The service 
as usual, were in charge of the Rey. J. Edgar 
Johnson. 
Troubadours, jubilee singers, gave a number o 
selections, and Mrs. Wevill sang ‘“‘My ain 
countree.’? Previous to the sermon, Mr. John- 
son stated that the collection on the preceding 
Sunday was only $15.75, while the expenses on 
each occasion were nearly $100, and were con- 
tributed by friends; when the sum subscribed 
was exhausted, the services will cease. The 


During the evening, the Oriental _ 
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sermon was delivered by the Rev. Louis S. 
Osborne, of Newark, N. J. 


The new chapel of St. Mary, a mission of St. 
Mark's church for the colored race, was opened 
and blessed by Bishop Whitaker on Tuesday 
evening, Ist inst. On the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion B. V. M., sometimes called Candlemas, the 
first service was held at 64.mM., when there 
was a procession, each person carrying a lighted 
candle, which previously had been blessed. At 
the offertory the people presented candles. . At 
10:30 a. M., the same day there was a solemn 
high celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the 
Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer being the celebrant. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Coleman, Bishop of Delaware. St. Mary’s 
chapel and parish house were fully described in 
Tur Living Cuurcu of July 10th, last. 


The annual parish day of St. Simeon’s memor- 
jal church, the Rev. Edgar Cope. rector, was 
observed on the Feast.of the Purification. In 
the morning, the rector celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist and made an address. At4Pp. M. 0c- 
cured the benediction of the new rectory. Bish- 
op Whitaker conducted the service, assisted by 
the rector, and the Rev. Messrs. Mapes, David- 
son, Goodfellow, Humes, McMillen, and J. D. 
Newlin D.D. He delivered an address, in which 
he congratulated the congregatiun upon the com- 
pletion of its buildings, and warmly acknowl- 
edged the untiring efforts of the rector, who, in 
the 11 years of existence of St. Simeon’s, has 
developed the parish from a small mission sta- 
tion to one of the finest parishes in the diocese. 
The rectory completes the group of three build- 
ings—church, parish house, and rectory—to- 
gether representing a cost of $140,000 entirely 
paid for. After Evening Prayer, with sermon 
by the Rey. Dr. C.S. Olmsted, the secretary 
of the parish guild read the annual report, an 
interesting account of the year’s work of the 
clergy, and the 20 organizations and societies be- 
longing to the parish. 

The 30th anniversary of the church of the Holy 
Apostles was celebrated on Sunday evening, 
30th ult. Evening Prayer was said by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Henry S. ‘Getz, and the assistant, 
the Rev. W.S. Neill. Special musical services 
by the choir, augmented by the choir of the 
memorial chapel of the Holy Communion, char- 
acterized the occasion. The accounting war- 
den, Mr. George C- Thomas, read a brief excerpt 
of the annual report, which included the follow- 
ing statistics: Baptisms, 64; persons confirmed, 
81; communicants enrolled, 1,059. During the 
year the Sunday sé@hool has averaged 77 officers 
and teachers, and 876 pupils. During the 30 
years, the ‘average has been 694. Since 1887 
there have been 481 persons confirmed, of whom 
374, or nearly 87 per cent, were from the Sun- 
day school. The report also spoke of the vari- 
ous guilds and societies connected with the 
Chureh work, which are all flourishing and 
doing excellent work in their particular lines. 
The total receipts from all sources, including 
balanee from the year previous, were $31,170.10, 
of which about $26,000 were expended. The 
Rev. W. F. Ayer, of the memorial chapel of the 
Holy Communion, read an extract from the re- 
port of that chapel, which showed: Baptisms, 
111; confirmed, 21; Sunday school officers and 
teachers, 45; scholars, 680. The chapel treas- 
urer reported, receipts $1,206.49; expended, 
$1,136.99, ‘which were independent of the sumin 
the hands of the churchwarden. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. H. Richard Har- 
ris. } 

While the aged inmates of Christ church hos- 
pital assembled in the chapel of that institution 
on the Feast of the Purification, were awaiting 
the arrival of the priest in charge, the Rev. G. 
Burton, to celebrate the Holy Eucharist, a 
atch was received announcing his sudden 
decease that same morning. He was’a sufferer 
from heart trouble. Two days previous to his 
eparture he was at the Church House appar- 
ntly in the enjoyment of excellent health. Mr. 
Burton was born at Lewes, Del., about 65 years 
ago, where he received his early education. He 
entered Burlington college, and shortly after 
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‘graduation wasordained to the diaconate, Sept. 


1, 1857, by Bishop Alonzo Potter, and advanced 
to the priesthooa by Bishop Bowman, Sept. 21, 
1858. From the date of his ordination as dea- 
con until Dec. 2, 1858, he was an assistant at 
old St. Peter’s church, which position he re- 
signed to become rector of St. Stephen’s church, 
South Amboy, N. J. Ten years thereafter he 
accepted a call to be associate rector of St. 
Mark's church, Mauch Chuvk, Pa., but a few 
months later became rector of St. Matthew’s 
church, Sunbury, Pa., where he remained until 
some time in 1872. From that year until Dec. 
3, 1888, he was warden of the Burd Orphan 
Asylum of St. Stephen’s church, and also 
officiated at St. Stephen's, Clifton Heights, and 
St. George’s, West End. Since the last date, 
he has been priest in charge of Christ church 
hospital. Mr. Burton had been greatly afflicted 
during the past few years. His son, a promising 
young man, died of typhoid fever two weeks 
after his marriage; Mrs. Burton’s death was 
the result of a fall down the stairs of a hotel at 
Mt. Pocono; and a daughter, the wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Taylor, now chaplain of the Episco- 
pal hospital, also passed away. The Burial 
Office was saidat St. James’ church,the Rev. Dr. 
J. N. tlanchard, rector, on the 5th inst., and 
the interment was private. 


Chicago 
Win. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
A letter just received from Bishop McLaren 
who is now in Mexico, reports a great OSES 
ment in the state of his health. 


The regular monthly meeting of diocesan offi- 
cers and members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
was held in the Church Club rooms, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 8rd. The attendance was the largest 
of this winter’s meetings, and a deep interest 
was expressed in the subject for the day, ‘‘In- 
dian missions,’’ which was presented by the la- 
dies of, the church of the Redeemer branch. 
Noonday prayers were said by the Rev. Perci- 
val McIntire. The diocesan president, Mrs. 
Lyman, introduced the president of the Re- 
deemer branch, Mrs. Richardson, and invited 
her to take, the chair. Mrs. Richardson pre- 
sented the topic for the meeting in two papers, 
oneof which was given by Mrs. A. Parsons, and 
the other by Miss F. Ten Eyke. Mrs. Parsons’ 
paper was excellent, and indicated a true inter- 
est in, and earnest study of, our Church work 
among the Indians. Miss Ten Eyke’s paper 
consisted of remiviscences of her personal vis- 
its to various stations in Dakota and Alaska 
where mission work among the Indians is being 
carried on. Some Indian curios lent an added 
interest to heraccount. Mrs. Richardson made 
a plea that the offering for the day should go to 
the Rev, Sherman Coolidge, under Bishop Tal- 
bot, to aid in supplying the bell for one of his 
chapels. Mrs. Lyman resumed the chair, and 
a rising vote of thanks was extended to the rec- 
tor and ladies of the Redeemer branch for their 
successful presentation of the subject. The 
members were reminded of their pledges which 
should be cared for now, and were urged to 
study the best and truest way to make all their 
work a worthy offering; to seek a right under- 
standing of what a true discipleship may be. 
An offering was taken and the roll called. 


Ciry.—The Rey. W. B. Hamilton, rector of 
Calvary church, was taken suddenly ill Sunday 
morning, and his services for the day were 
taken by the Rev. Dr. W. J. Gold, warden of 
the Western Theological Seminary. 


A reception for the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. James 
S. Stone, of St. James’ church, was given by the 
members of the congregation at the parish 
house, on Thursday evening, Feb. 3rd. The 
reception was in the nature of a welcome home 
to himself and wife in connection with his re- 
cent marriage, Invitations had been issued to 
all the members of the congregation and their 
friends, and there were 600 guests present. 
They were received by Dr. and Mrs Stone, 
Miss Violet Stone, Mesdames Arthur. Ryerson, 
C. A. Street, W. D. Kerfoot, George Merry- 
weather, Charles Higgins, and S. J. Walker, in 
the rooms on the main floor, and in the two 
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large assembly rooms upstairs, light refresh- 
ments were served. 


The Rey. T. A. Snively, rector of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s church, gave two receptions in the guild 
rooms of the church on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, Feb’ 1st and 2nd. The first was 
for the members of the congregation and their 
friends. Frappe and other light refreshments 
were served by the young ladies of the parish, 
and several musical selections were rendéred, 
The second reception was for the children of the 
congregation, with their friends. A small en- 
tertainment was given by the children, and re- 
freshments were served. Both receptions were 
highly successful. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaLtimore.—The Rey. Canon Cheyne, of 
Rochester, England, delivered the last of his 
course of six lectures on ‘Jewish religious life 
after the exile,” in the McCoy Hall, Johns Hop- 
kins University, on Jan. 21st. This concludes 
Dr. Cheyne’s course of lectures, which he be- 
gan Noy. 1st at Cornell University, and has de- 
livered at nearly all the prominent Northern 
universities. 


The Rev. Arthur C. Powell read an historical 


‘sketch of the early Episcopal churches of Balti- 


more, and those of the denominations, at a 
meeting of the clergy of the city, on Jan. 24th, 
in Grace church. 


At the call of Bishop Paret, the clergy of the 
city met at his residence, 1110 Madison ave., 
on Jan. 28th, to discuss mission work. The 
Bishop was prevented from attending the meet- 
ing by a heavy cold, which confined him to his 
room, The Rev. J.S. B. Hodges, S. T. D., pre- 
sided. The contemplated missionary plans of 
the Bishop, beginning with the erection of a 
stone church at Canton, to replace the chapel 
of the Holy Evangelists, which has been con- 
demned, were discussed at length. Those pres- 
ent agreed to take hold of the project at onceand 
lend it all the aid possible. It is proposed to 
erect the edifice at a cost of about $6,000. The es- 
tablishment of missions in other sections of the 
city was also discussed, and it was determined 
to form a general missionary society among the 
clergy of the city for the frequent discussion of 
the needs of the missions, and to devise means 
of keeping up the work in the smaller and 
weaker missions. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. Lovis.—Announcement has been made of 
the presentation to the chapter of Christ church 
cathedral, by Mrs. Elizabeth Gilkerson, widow 
of the late John M. Gilkerson, of her elegant 
dwelling on Locust st., for a deanery, the only 
condition being that it shall be the permanent 
residence of the dean. This is the second gift 
which Mrs. Gilkerson has lately bestowed upon 
the cathedral, she having, a few months ago, 
conveyed a lot in Bellefontaine cemetery to the 
chapter. The dean proposes to occupy his new 
home sometime after Haster. 

The Rey. Stephen H. Green, who has been in 
this diocese for many years and has won the 
hearts of both clergy and people by his many at- 
tractive qualities, is preparing to remove to 
Tennessee, where he is to become dean of St, 
Mary’s cathedral, Memphis. 

Jan. 3lst, the clericus of St. Louis tréated it- 
self to an elegant luncheon at the Mercantile 
Club. This was the result of a desire on the 
part of many of its members to infuse more of 
the social element into the intercourse of the 
clergy than can be developed by simply meeting 
on Mondays for business and discussion, The 
experiment was so much of a success, and with- 
also pleasant, that a committee was instructed 
to make arrangements for some place where the 
clergy of the city, or so many as desired, might 
meet frequently, if not weekly, around the fes- 
tive board. 

St. Mark’s memorialchurch recently disposed 
of the lot of ground upon which the present 
house of worship is located, and decided to erect 
a new edifice on alot on the north side of Wash- 
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ington ave., about one block west of Vandeven- 
ter ave. Ground was broken on the 26th ult., 
several ladies of the congregation officiating at 
the ceremonies. Architect John L. Wees re- 
cently completed the plans, and is now engaged 
in awarding contracts for the work. The struc- 
ture will have a frontage of 44 ft. on Washing- 
ton ave. by adepth of 95 ft. It will be of Eng- 
lish Gothic architecture, of gray pressed brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings, and slate roof. The 
approaches and steps will be of Carthage stone. 
The church floor will be six tt. above the ground 
level, and 10 ft. above the sidewalk. The base- 
ment, 40 x 60 ft., will be occupied by the Sunday 
school, library, etc. It is expected that the 
structure will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy about May 18th. The cost exclusive of 
furnishings, will be about $15,000. 


Eastcua 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bisnop 

The Northern convocation met in Emmanuel 
church, Chestertown, the Rey. T. C. Roberts, 
D.D., rector, on Jan. 24th, and continued its 
session until the evening of the 26th. The 
preachers at the two morning services were the 
Rev. Giles B. Cooke, dean of the convocation, 
and the Rev. C. T. Denroche. The subjects for 
discussion at the evening services were, ‘‘The 
Christian, in the family, in the Church, and in 
the community’’; ‘‘Convérsion, its true mean- 
ing as exemplified in the case of St. Paul’; and 
“‘Missions, parochial, diocesan, domestic, and 
foreign ;”’ the speakers being, besides the Bishop 
and the dean, the Rev. Messrs. Denroche, A. M. 
Rich, Schouler, Ware, and Kimball, the latter a 
member of the Middle convocation. A meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the Sun- 


day school building on thie afternoon of the 25th, 


at which an interesting address was made by 
Mrs. Sarah B. Physick, an earnest Church- 
woman of the diocese.. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Northeast convocation met at St. Peter’s, 
ehurch, Ashtakula, the Rev. John W. Hyslop, 
rector, Jan. 31st and Feb. Ist. After Evensong, 
the dean of convocation, the Rev. Abner L. 
Frazer, Jr., delivered an address on the subject, 
“Religious novels and their place.’? Tuesday 
morning there was an early celebration of the 
Holy Communion, Morning Prayer, a business 
session, and a general discussion on ‘‘The dioce- 
san canons—can they be improved,’ led by the 
Rev. F. B. Avery. At the afternoon session 
the Rey. J. Mc 1. Bradshaw made an address on 
the subject, “Aged and infirm clergy; our duty 
to them.’? The Rev. Geo. W. Preston read a 
paper on ‘‘The civic duties of the parish priest,” 
and the Rey. A. A. Abbott gave a review of a 
wecent report made to the missionary board of 
the diocese by a special committee on ways and 
means. The Bishop of the diocese, unavoidably 
detained from attendance, telegraphed his re- 
-grets and good wishes. 

The late Mrs. Julia Bedell, widow of Bishop 
Bedell, was honored by a memorial service at 
the church of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, Feb. 
i4th. Addresses were made by President 
Pierce, of Kenyon College, and others. Mrs. Be- 
Aell was a benefactress of the college, and insti- 
tutions of Ohio. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
Boston.—Wednesday, Jan. 26th, was observed 
an the church of St. John, Bowdoin st., as a day 
of devotion. The addresses were given by the 
Rey. Robert Ratcliffe Dolling. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at 7 and 8. 


TauNToN.—A stubborn fire almost destroyed 
St. Thomas’ church last week. It was confined to 
the chancel, and for five hours the firemen 
fought bravely to save the edifice, but the organ 
was completely ruined, and two costly windows 
destroyed. Three windows were saved. The 
organ cost about $4,000, and was worked by 
electricity, and it is probable that the fire was 
communicated by a crossed electric wire. The 
zoof of the church is damaged, and the large 
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chandelier, worth about $1,500, is entirely use- 
less. All the furnishings are badly damaged by 
water and smoke. The interior of this church 
was recently decorated at great expense. This 
fact,and the other losses,may make the damage 
as high as $30,000. The Rev. Morton Stone is 
rector. : 


ATTLEBORO’.—Archdeacon Smith recently vis- 
ited All Saints’ mission and held service. The 
hall was crowded, and the music was rendered 
by a vested choir. A year ago the mission was 
without a clergyman and divided into factions. 
Now, through the efforts of the Rev. G. E. Os- 
good, of North Attleboro’, and the Rev. J. L. 
Tryon, a new condition of affairs has been pro- 
moted, and the future of the work is most grati- 
fying. 

Lrn.—St. George’s church has just commemo- 
rated its 40th anniversary with appropriate serv- 
ices. In 1856 a meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of organization by the Hon. Lester Filley. 
He and the Hon. William T, Fish were the first 
wardens. The first service in the church was 
held on Septuagesima Sunday, 1858, by the Rev. 
George T. Chapman, D.D. In 1861, during the 
incumbency of the Rev. William Leach, the 
church edifice. was destroyed by fire, and in 
1879, after an interval of 18 years, it was again 
burned. The present edifice was erected through 
the efforts of the Rev. Albert E. George, who 
was then in charge, and is a great improvement 
over the previous buildings. The present rec- 
tor, the Rev. G. Mosley Murray, has strength- 
ened the parish in many ways, and added to its 
influence and importance in the town. Trinity 
chureh, Lenox, a neighboring parish, has, for 
the past years, entirely paid the stipend of the 
rector, and with its fostering care, enabled this 
onee feeble church to continue its existence and 
maintain its excellent work in this mill com- 
munity. 

Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop. 

The Rev. Samuel G. Welles was instituted 
as rector of St. Andrew’s church, Peoria, on the 
8rd Sunday after the Epiphany. The Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Burgess, Bishop of the diocese, was 
the institutor, and preached the sermon. The 
Rev. Wm. Frank Mayo, general missionary of 
the diocese, read Morning Prayer and assisted 
in the office of the institution. Mr. Wm. 
Sweney, junior warden, presented the keys. 
The Bishop took as his text, ‘‘The Ark of God 
is taken.’’ Hesaid the Ark of God was in this 
Church, and he warned the people not to allow 
it to depart from them. He admonished them 
and their pastor not to attempt to add to the 
Word of God, nor to take therefrom, nor to 
change it. Heconcluded with a masterly pre- 
sentation of the significance of the articles in 
the ark of the Jews, and the fulfillment of their 
typical character in the ark of the Christian 
Church. - 

Georgia ‘ 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

“The last quarterly report of the Rev. W. M. 
Walton, archdeacon of Atlanta, presents some in- 
teresting figures. It embraces 22 missions, and 
shows the following services: Clerical, 48; lay, 
45; Holy Communion, 18; miles travelled, 6,522; 
offerings reported to archdeacon, $910.40, and 
the acquisition of a fine building lot at Barnes- 
ville, which means that it will not be very long 
before Barnesville will have a church building. 
Mr. Walton has had, until!ately, assistance in 
the services from the Rev. D. F. Hoke, now 
removed to Alabama. ; 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, a branch of the At- 
lanta archdeaconry, at its last meeting shows: 
Boxes outside the diocese, $238; total outside the 
diocese, $1,061.88; boxes within the diocese, 
$157.55; total diocesan work, $7,596.77 (first of 
all reported diocesan branches); grand total, 
$8,477.85, which gives it the 11th place of all the 
branches organized since 1889, and the first 
place among those organized since 1891. The 
success of the work is largely due to Mrs Nel- 
lie Peters Black and Mrs. Cosgrove, with the 
assistance of their various committees. 


From all over the diocese, news comes of a 
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hearty observance of Christmas in appropriate 
acts of worship and beneficence. It isa source 
of great satisfaction that the tide seems to be 
turning from the roystering and scandalous 
conduct of merry-makers, to more decent and 
restrained pastime. The united and manly 
protest of the cathedral clergy in Atlanta by 
public appeal, as well as personal request 
to the mayor of that city and the city authori- 
ties, sustained the mayor in his insistance that 
all nuisances should be abated, and order and 
public comfort conserved. The difference was 
most marked between the pandemonium which 
reigned last Christmas, and the respectable 
appearance and demeanor of the populace this 
year. 
Western Michigan - 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Granp Rapips.—St. Mark’s parish, owing to 
the illness of the assistant rector, has for a 
short time been deprived of regular pastoral 
ministrations, the pulpit being supplied by the 
Bishop and neighboring clergy. The rector- 
elect, the Rev. John N. McCormick, of Atlanta, 
Ga., enters on his new field of labor, Feb. 15th. 


The new vested choir introduced in Grace 
church on Christmas Day, is giving excellent 
satisfaction. 


C Granp Havren.—The second of the series of 
art exhibitions given by the Ladies’ Guild of St. 
John’s church, on the evening of Jan. 18th, called 
together a large and appreciative audience. 
The lecture was given by Mrs. Wilkinson, on 
the Madonna in art. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On Jan. 17th and 18th, the 59th regular meet- 
ing of the arehdeaconry of Albany was held in 
Christ church, Hudson, the Rey. S. M. Griswold, 
rector. At Kvensong, Monday evening, the ser- 
mon was preached by the Ven. Alexander 
Mann, archdeacon of Newark, on ‘““‘The funda- 
mental law of Christian charity.» On Tuesday 
morning, at 7:30, there was a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, the Ven. Archdeacon Sill, 
D.D., celebrant. After Matins and a business 
meeting, an essay on ‘‘The Higher Criticism 
from the standpoint of the parish priest,’? was 
read by the Rev. W.C. Wainwright, and fol- 
lowed by a very interesting discussion. Lunch- 
eon was served in the choir-room by the mem- 
bers of the Woman's Missionary Society, and 
was followed by a business meeting, at which 
reports were received from the archdeacon, the 
diocesan missionary, and th@missionaries of the 
archdeaconry, and plans were outlined forthe 
further progress of the work. A large congre- 
gation was present at Evensong, at 4:30, when 
the Rey. J. M. Johnston, archdeacon of Idaho, 
delivered an address to children, which was full 
of practical thoughts, well put. Tuesday even- 
ing a missionary service was held, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Bishop, the Rev. 
Messrs. W. A. Masker, Jr., C. B.S. Rasey, A. 
B. Clark, of Rosebud, S. Dak., whd deseribed 
his missionary work among the Indians in the 
far West, and the Rev. Fenwick M. Cookson. 
On Wednesday morning, at 7:30, Bishop Doane 
was celebrant, and delivered a devotional ad- 
dress at a celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The session closed with Matins and Litany. 
The next meeting will be held in May, at Herki- 
mer. 

The semi-annual meeting of the archdeaconry 
of Troy was held in Grace church, Waterford, 
the Rev. John M. Gilbert, rector, on Jan. 18th 
and 19th. On Tuesday evening, the Rey. Dr. 


‘Cary, the archdeacon, made an address on St. 


Paul's work and the example which it presents. 
The Rev. Mr. Horsfield spoke on ‘‘Catechistical 
instruction,’’ and was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, on ‘Liturgical worship.’ The clos- 
ing addresss was made by the Rev. H. R. Free- 
man who spoke on “The way in which young 
people could extend the Church of God.’? The 
singing of the chorus choir at this service was’ 
very good. At 7:30 Wednesday morning, there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. John M. Gilbert, rector, celebrant. After 
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the business meeting,Morning Prayer was said, 
and the Rey. Dr. Enos preached an able ser- 
mon on “‘The development of religion.’? A large 
number remained to the Celebration which fol- 
lowed this service. The business session was 
resumed at 12 o’clock, and reports were ‘re- 
ceived from the various committees and the 
missionaries. Luncheon was served to the cler- 
gy, and the session closed with a service at 2:30. 


Central New York : 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 

13. Evening, Trinity, Syracuse. 

15. Windsor. 

16. Binghamtor, candidates of three parishes. 

22. BP. M., Seneca Falls. 

24. Pp. M., Baldwinsville. 

25. 4:30 P. M., Calvary, Utica; evening, Holy Cross, 

Utica. 

A ten days’ parochial Mission commenced in 
Trinity church, Utica, the Rev. John R. Hard- 
ing, rector, Feb. 7th. The Rev. P. N. Meade, 
rector of Christ church, Oswego, is the mis- 
sioner. 

The clergy in various parts of the diocese are 
busy completing arrangements for Lent. A ser- 
es of services with invited preacheis on week 
day eveningsis a feature in many parishes. The 
Utica parishes unite in a special service on 
Wednesday evenings, under the auspices of the 
local council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 

. with preachers from abroad. . 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 

The sixth annual convocation met on St. 
Paul’s Day, in St. Paul’s church, Key West. 
Bishop Gray preached the opening sermon and 
celebrated at the Holy Eucharist. Convocation 
remaiged in session three days, with Early 
Celebration each morning, Evening Prayer and 
sermon at night, and routine business in the in- 
terim. 

The committee on the state of the Church re- 
ported: Number of clergy, 30; places where the 
Church is at work, 74; Baptisms, 310; Confirma- 
tions, 263; contributions, $18,687.02. A commit- 
tee was appointed looking forward to the estab- 
lishment of a Church school. 


On the Standing Committee, Judge Foster was 
replaced by Mr. Algernon Haden. Delegates to 
the General Convention: the Rev. Gilbert Higgs, 
D.D., and Mr. W. C.,.Comstock. 


he reports show an increase over last year 

in the number of Baptisms, Confirmations, sery- 

ices, and Celebrations. The Bishop has added 

three new places to the list of his episcopal 

. visitations. Three churches have t ~~ 1 built 

within the year. The report of the Woman’s 

Auxiliary also shows an increase in offerings 
and number of branches. 


The next convocation will meet at Melbourne, 
on the Indian river, in January, 1899. 


Long Island 4 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL, i., Bishop 

BRooKLYN.—The announcement of the accept- 
ance by the Rey. Frederick Burgess, rector of 
Christ church, Detroit, Mich., of the rectorship 
of Grace church on the Heights, was read at the 
morning service on Sunday, Jan. 30th; at the 
same service the Rev. James H. Stoddard, who 
has had temporary charge of the parish since 
Bishop Brewster’s consecration, announced that 
the collection for general missions taken up in 
Grace church, Sunday, Jan. 23rd, amounted to 
$7,600. 

“London from an Omnibus,” was the subject 
of an interesting illustrated talk by the Rev. 
Charles Scadding, of La Grange, diocese of Chi- 
cago, before an audience which filled St. Peter’s 
arish hall on State st., on the.evening of Jan. 
ist. The lecture was for the benefitof St. Pe- 
ter’s Club for young men, which has proved a 
pronounced success as an agency for the promo- 
tion of social relations among the classof young 
men it aims toreach. After the lecture there 
was a social reunion in the club house. 


The Living Church 


The Rev. Dr. J. G. Bacchus, rector of the 
church of the Incarnation, has been elected to 
the Standing Committee of the diocese, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the Rev. 
Stafford Drowne, D. D. 

Baxsyton.—The South side clericus held its 
third regular meeting at Christ church rectory 
on Feb. 1st; 11 members were present. The 
Rev. James W. Diggles who was to have read a 
paper on ‘'The advantages and disadvantages of 
seminary training,’’ was unable to be present. 
An informal discussion of the question, ‘Is it 
expedient for the clergy to use tobacco’’? was 
participated in by all present. Luncheon was 
served at the rectory. 


Exmuvurst.—The choir and vestry room of St. 
James’ church being too small for the present 
requirements of the church, the vestry has ap- 
pointed the rector, the Rev. Edward M. Mc- 
Guffey, and Mr. William C. Woodburn, a com- 
mittee to prepare plans for the erection of a 
choir building and parish house. 


Washington, wv. C. ; 
Heury Yates Satterlee. D.D., Bishop. 

The Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul was 
observed as the dedication festival of St. Paul’s 
church, the Rey. Alfred Harding, rector. 
There was the usual early Celebration, Matins, 
and a second Celebration in the morning, and 
in the evening the annual parish festival serv- 
ice, Choral Evensong, with the full choir, and 
the church beautiful with lights and flowers. 
The anthem from the oratorio of St. Paul was 
finely rendered. The Rev. Messrs. Prescott, 
Buck, and Dudley, of Washington, and the Rev. 
Mr. Ball, of Alexandria, formerly assistant of 


‘ St. Paul’s, took part in the service, and at its 


conclusion the rector read the report of the 
guild, the various chapters of which form the 
working force of the parish. The sermon was 
by the Bishop of Delaware, so well known and 
beloved in this church that the rector spoke of 
him as *‘our second bishop.’ All present then 
repaired to the parish hall, where a pleasant 
hour was spent, and light refreshments served 
by the ladies of the guild. 

The Rey. T. O. Tongue preached his g@arewell 
sermon at Grace church, South Washington, on 
Jan. 30th, having accepted a call to Beaufort, 
Ss. C. , 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishoy, 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadiuator 
BISHOP GILBERT'S VISITATIONS 
FEBRUARY 

25. Quiet Day for missions class, Minneapolis. 

27. P.M., Faribault. 

28. Pp. M., Special sermon, Austin. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Central con 
vocation was held at St. Mary’s, Merriam 
Park. The attehdance was large. On the 
evening prior to the formal opening, the Rey. 
H. P. Nichols delivered an eloquent address 
upon ‘'The mutual responsibility of pastor and 
people.’? Holy Communion was celebrated the 
next morning. The Rev. Dean Andrews ad- 
dressed the convocation briefly. Reports from 
missionaries were read evidencing progress. 
The foll®wing papers were read: ‘“The Church 
and the workingman,”’ by the Rev. E. M. Duff; 
“The perpetual diaconate,”’ the Rey. Charles 
Holmes; ‘‘The parish vestry,’ the Rev. J. J. 
Faude; ‘‘Monotheism of the ancient Hebrews,”’ 
the Rev. Geo. H. Mueller. The evening was de- 
voted to “addresses upon missionary work. 
Luncheon was served at the rectory, and the 
convocation was hospitably entertained by the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck, and Mrs. Ten 
Broeck. 

On the 4th Sunday after Epiphany about 900 
Sunday school children of the city were mar- 


shalled down to Christchurch, St. Paul, to hear . 


an address from the Rey. Mr. Duhring, of Phil- 
adelphia, upon the Lenten offering and the Lang- 
ford memorial. At the close of the service Mr. 
Duhring wentover to Minneapolis, where he de- 
livered a similar address to the Sunday school 
children gathered at Gethsemane church. On 
the following Monday evening Mr. Duhring met 
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the Sunday school teachers at Christ church,. 
and gave a practical and interesting talk uporm 
subjects pertaining to Sunday school work. 
Bishop Gilbert introduced the speaker upon 
both occasions. 


Tuesday a ‘Quiet Day” for women was con- 
ducted by the Ven. Archdeacon: Gilfillan, of 
White Earth Reservation. The meditations 
were of a pre-Lenten character, very helpful 
and uplifting. 

By the removal of Major Whipple, Govern- 
ment paymaster, from St. Paul to Portland, 
Oregon, St. Paul’s church losses one of its most 
earnest Church workers in the person of Mrs. 
Whipple, who has been for many years director- 
ess of St. Paul’s Altar Guild; her departure will 
be greatly missed. 

The Epiphany meeting of the Church Club 
was held at the Nicollet House, Minneapolis; 
about 60 were present. Resolutions were passed 
to the memory of the late Hon. J. F. Norrish, 
formerly vice-president. The treasurer reported 
121 members, and a balance of $450 in the ba nk 
Officers for ensuing year areas follows: Hon. 
R. R. Nelson, St. Paul, president; Col. G. O. 
Eddy, Minneapolis. vice-president; F. O. Os- 
borne, St. Paul, secretary; E. H. Holbrook, 
Minneapolis, treasurer. After the banquet, 
which proved a very enjoyable affair, vice- 
president W. H. Lightner introduced the speak- 
ers on the following themes: ‘‘Limitatioasof 
pulpit discussions from the standpoint of a 
Churchman,’’Rev. J. J. Faude, followed by Hon. 
H. F. Stevens, and Mr. Geo. S. Grimes. All the 
speakers argued in favor of much latitude be- 
ing given to the preacher as to the choice of 


subjects. 


The Rev. John Johnson, rector of St. Johannes 
(Swedish) church, says $3,100 has been raised, 
and the church is free from debt. 

Archdeacon Webber has conducted successful 
Missions at Litchfield, Blue Earth City, and 
Austin. 

The church at Zumbrota is now free from 
debt. P 
: Michigan 

Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The February meeting of the Southern convo- 
cation met in Trinity church, Hudson. Trinity 
parish is at present without a rector, but occa- 
sional services are supplied by Mr. Jamison, a 
lay-reader and prominent member of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood; the meeting of the clergy 
was therefore more acceptable to the Hudson 
Church people. The business of the convoca- 
tion was preceded by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, Dean C. H. Channer, celebrant, 
The preacher was the Rev. Geo. Thomas Dowl- 
ing, D. D., of Toledo, who gave an eloquent ser- 
mon on the dangers of modern sectarian reviv- 
alism. At the afternoon session, the Rev. W. 
R. Blackford was re-elected secretary, and Hon, 
Jas. O’Donnell, of Jackson, treasurer. The 
Rey. Wm. Gardam read an excellent paper 
upon ‘Organized work and individual respensi- 
bility.”” At the evening service, three mission- 
ary addresses were given by the Rev. Messrs. 
H. Tatlock, Jos. T. Ewing, and J. N. Chesnutt.. 
A good congregation was present, showing the 
interest still existing among the faithful of this 
parish. 

Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Soururort.—On Jan 27th, the Fairfield branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary held its winter meet- 
ing in Trinity church, the Rev. Dr. Guilbert, 
rector. The opening address was by the Rev. 
H. D. Cone, who made an eloquent plea for mis- 
sions, on account of their influence in quicken- 
ing the spiritual life ofthe parish. The work 
of the Church in two special fields was pre- 
sented; the Rey. William C. Brown, of the dio- 
cese of Virginia, gave an interesting account of 
the successful work of the Church in Rio Grande 
do Sul, in-Brazil, and the Rev. Isaac Barr told 
of the itinerant missions of the Church in tne 
mountain districts of eastern Tennessee. The 
offering was appropriated between the two- 
causes presented, 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Lettingwell, Editer and Proprietor. 


HE answer of Cardinal Vaughan to the 
English Archbishops in their vindication 
of Anglican Orders, does not seem to have 
attracted much attention, or to have im- 
pressed very profoundly those who have 
perused it. Yhe Saturday Review remarks, 
that the production in its controversial 
methods is suggestive of the wisdom of 
King JamesI. That monarch was wont, 
when a proposition of his had been con- 
elusively refuted, to repeat it over again in 
precisely the same words, but in a louder 
voice, and so finally settle the matter. The 
truth is, that the Cardinal’s letter contains 
nothing new. It is a threshing out of old 
straw. 
— 
HE general upheaval which is going on 
among many religious bodies, leads to 
new developments of a singular or startling 
kind almost every day. Itis not strange 
that in this chaotic condition of things, a 
form of semi-religious associations should be 
coming into favor under the name of the 
‘People’s Church,” in which not only is no 
account taken of the Christian Faith, but 
sin, penitence, interior religious experience, 
even the salvation of the immortal -soul in 
any sense known to the Christianity of past 
days, have ceased to occupy the thoughts of 
the preacher or hishearers. How could it 
be otherwise ? A Presbyterian professor 
writes a history of the Apostolic Church 
from a Unitarian standpoint. The Baptists 
announce that no Baptism or public profes- 
sion of religion is necessary as a requisite 
for admission to the Lord’s Supper. Just 
now The Outlook asks why a minister may 
not belong to two denominations at once ? 
It seems that some have of late, in all inno- 
cence, thought they might. Two ministers 
of the ‘‘Christian” denomination became 
alsomembers of the Congregationalist body, 
and were on that account dropped from the 
“Christian” roll by a large majority. This 
seems to be regarded as intolerant. 
ae 
HE Outlook considers that the denomina- 
tions are not competitive organizations, 
but rather co-operative. If this is the case, 
“why not belong to more than one ? Indeed, 
why belong to one more than another ?” 
The only reason that journal can make out 
for belonging to any denomination at all is 
that a person can in this way best promote 
Christian interests. But why belong to any 
denomination at all? The answer depends 
entirely upon what Christian interests are 
defined to be. Since it does not appear that 
the salvation of one’s own soul has any rela- 
tion to his membersbip in a particular de- 
nomination, and since he may without it be- 
long to the misty phantom now called by 
many of these religious teachers ‘‘the 
Church,” it is quite a matter of individual 
judgment whether he can best promote 
Christian interests by joining a religious 
society, or by going on in his own way. It 
is undeniable that an increasing multitude 
is adopting this latter alternative! If the 
old antithesis of the Holy Scriptures between 
the Church and the world was a mistake, as 
we are given to understand is the case, and 
if the spirit of the world at its best is the 
spirit of Christ, then why keep up any 
longer the semblance of opposition between 
them? In that case will it not be more 
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simple, in order to keep the spirit of the 
world ‘‘at its best,” to mould its activities 
through philanthropic societies, social set- 
tlements, and civic federations, or reform as- 
sociations, and direct its morals through 
societies for ethical culture ? Is not this the 
logical end of all this fermentation, in 
which the tendency is to throw off asa 
foreign admixture everything which be- 
longs to the category of supernatural 
religion? 
a ee 
Insolence to the Poor 


N The Atlantic for January there is a de- 
licious sketch entitled, ‘‘Company Man- 
ners,” with a moral for those who know 
how to detect it. There are undoubtedly 
many good people who enter upon works of 
charity with the best intentions in the world, 
but are so little endowed with the divine 
gift of sympathy that they conduct them- 
selves toward their proteges in entire un- 
consciousness of the insolence involved, as if 
they were creatures of another race, desti- 
tute of the finer feelings of their patrons. 

But how if the conditions happen by some 
accident to be reversed? In this-little story 
a young lady who has taken her mother’s 
place in visiting a ‘‘case,’’ in order to make 
a report to the Charities’ Organization So- 
ciety, taking an impulsive fancy to a little 
girl in the starving family, bears her away 
to dinner at her own house. The child who 
is sharp and observant, is enjoined by her 
mother to act “like a lady.” But her oppor- 
tunities for knowing how ladies act have not 
been extensive; in fact, they have been 
limited to the persons who have, from time 
to time, visited the family on errands of 
mercy. These have been her ‘‘cases,” and 
she has studied them well. 

At the dinner table the child is, for a time, 
absorbed in the business of satisfying a 
gnawing appetite. Then it came over her 
little soul that it was time to try to carry 
out her mother’s injunction. Folding her 
hands in her lap, she addressed herself to 
the lady of the house, and inquired “ina 
gentle but authoritative voice” (who that 
has experience in these things does not rec- 
ognize that touch !): ‘‘How many members of 
your family are earning money at present?” 
The elderly hostess, not more gifted with 
delicacy of perception than the humblest of 
her clients, is aghast at what seems to her 
nothing less than crass impudence. But if 
this was bad, what followed was worse, and 
drove the poor lady from the table and the 
room, to hide her indignant wrath ‘‘at be- 
ine insulted in her own house by those who 
depended upon her charity!” Itwas when 
the poor child, in solemn tones, asked the 
question so familiar to her ears: ‘‘Has your 
husband any bad habits?” How mamy poor 
creatures who would willingly have screened 
aweak and worthless husband, in the vain 
attempt to preserve some shreds of self-re- 
spect, has had her forlorn reticence ruth- 
lessly violated by such a questiony asked in 
just such a severely solemn voice! But too 
much is at stake, with starvation at the 
door and little ones to be thought of, to al- 
low any resentmert to appear. 

Thus it is we ‘‘pauperize” the poor by our 
insolence far more than by our bounty. Is 
there no other way in which a good woman, 
finding her sister in dire need, perhaps 
through the fault of him who should have 
been her tower of strength, can win her 
confidence, except by extracting it as with 
the surgeon’s knife? The crowning scene 
remains when the child, hearing that the 
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baby of the house had died some time before, 
primly remarks: “It was a great thing for 
him that hedied.’’ Poorthing! It is what 
she heard the ‘‘ladies” say to her mother 
when her own little brother was carried 
away to the grave of the poor. We are left 
to imagine the effect of this upon the hear- 
ers. But the writer makes it evident that 
the younger members of the circle, at least, 
read the moral of the scene, and surely, no 
intelligent reader can fail to perceive the 
lesson so clearly conveyed. 


The Board of Missions 


HE appointment of Bishop Dudley as gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Missions 
is decidedly a new departure. As such, it 
is hailed ‘twith great joy” by one Church 
paper, while another hears of it ‘‘with aston- 
ishment’’ and regards it as ‘“‘the alienation 
of the episcopate from its most sacred pas- 
toral duties, and an invasion of diocesan 
rights.’’ Itis true the appointment is tem- 
porary, being only for the period of eight 
months, until the meeting of the General 
Convention next October; but there is an 
impression that it is the first step toward a 
revision of the whole missionary system, in- 
cluding the principle that the general sec- 
retary ought always to be a bishop. 

There can! we suppose, be no question as 
to Bishop Dudley’s personal qualifications 
for such a work, and if the present appoint- 
ment were clearly understood to be merely 
a temporary expedient based upon individual 
fitness, there would be little room for dis- 
cussion. The matter would rest between 
the Bishop and his diocese. But in view of 
the discussion which has preceded this 
action of the Board of Managers, it is natur- 
al to regard this appointment as a tentative 
step designed to bring squarely into the 
sphere of ‘‘practical .politics’” what has 
hitherto been nothing more than a matter 
of abstract discussion, and, as such, has per- 
haps aroused no very wide-spread attention. 
Undoubtedly if Bishop Dudley’s labors (in 
case of his acceptance) should be crowned 
with unusual success; if, for instance, the 
coming summer shall show a great reduc- 
tion in the deficit which of Tate has been an 
annual feature of our present missiona 
system, whether the improvement is clearly 
traceable to his episcopal character or not, 
such a result would no doubt constitute a 
practical argument of some force in favor 
of the principle that the general secretary 
shall always be a bishop. 

On the ground that such an appointment 
at the present juncture has this bearing up- 
on a question of great importance, which 
ought to be settled simply upon its merits, 
we think it is a matter of serious regret that 
it should have been made. The slightest 
consideration is sufficient to show that it is 
not possible for a diocesan bishop to under- 
take this work without surrendering that to 
which he has been solemnly designated, 
The business of general secretary in itself 
has grown to such dimensions, is replete 
with such overwhelming responsibility, and 
attended with such constant and pressing 
anxieties, that it is more than enough to ab- 
sorb all the energies of the ablest adminis- 
trator that can be procured. It would seem 
absolutely essential, therefore, for the good 
both of the missionary cause and of the dio 
cese concerned, that a bishop appointed to 
fill sweh a position permanently should re- 
sign his jurisdiction, or, at most, become a 
mere titular bishop, whilethe actual dioc- 
esan work is performed by a coadjutor. 
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Such arrangements might of course be 
effected by canonical legislation. 

In favor of some such plan, itis urged that 
abishop in the position of general secretary 
would have an advantage which no priest 
could enjoy, in dealing with other bishops, 
and that they would award a respectful 
hearing to one whom they were compelled to 
regard as a brother, on complete equality 
with themselves, which they might not al- 
ways be ready to grant to one who did not 
hold that position of advantage. But we 
are not by any means certain that this 
would be true of a resigned, or merely titular 
bishop. On the other hand, we are not 
aware that either Dr. Twing or Dr. Lang- 
ford were ever led to feel that the fact that 
they were only priests operated in any way 
to their disadvantage in promoting in the 
various dioceses the work which had been 
intrusted to their bands by the Church. 
Nor do we think this would ever be 
true in the case of a man endowed with the 
gifts needful for the discharge of such an 
office. It is open to doubt, in fact, whether 
the jealousy of anything savoring of intru- 
sion would not sometimes tell against the 
influence of an episcopal secretary. So far 
from being in a position to exhort or ad- 
monish his brethren in the episcopate, it is 
probable that anything of that nature would 
be quickly resented. He would have, in 
most cases, to sink his episcopal character 
out of sight. : , 

Another thing to be considered is the re- 

«lation to the missionary bishops an official 
would occupy, who combined the double 
character of bishop and general secretary. 
Might there not be room fora kind of fric- 
tion which cannot arise in the same degree 
under the present system? The position of 
a missionary bishop has not always seemed 
an enviable one under existing conditions, 
yet with a little exhibition of courage they 
are able to resist effectively any domination 
which seems unjust or injurious to the pre- 
rogatives of their order. But with an epis- 
copal head of missionary affairs, might 
there not be room for the feeling that they 
were subject to a kind of archbishop? 

We are not of those who think that a rad- 
ical transformation of our missionary sys- 
tem is called for. Some reform of the pres- 
ent methods we should hail with satisfaction, 
but not in the direction of any root and 
branch re-organization. We think, for in- 
stance, that there is danger in allowing the 
Board of Missions to become in any manner 
a legislative body. It is a creature of the 
General Convention, and its policy ought 
certainly to be determined by that assembly. 
No serious move involving a marked exten- 
sion of the area of work, or a new departure 
of any radical character, should be entered 
upon without formal reference to the Gen- 
eral Convention for endorsement and author- 
ity. It has been contended that such refer- 
ence is quite unnecessary, since all the 
members of General Convention, including 
the House of Bishops, are members of the 
Board of Missions ex officio. This is quite 
true, and it is also true that the members 
of the Board of Managers are included 
in this assemblage. The result is a large 
and quite unwieldy body of at least five hun- 
dred members: Every one who has been 
present at these meetings is well aware that 
its proceedings lack the character which 
properly belongs toa legislative body. It 
much more nearly resembles a mass meet- 

i ng. In such a meeting there can be little 
which deserves to be called debate. It takes 
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unusual courage and pertinacity for one of 
the rank and file, with only an average 
amount of lung power, to take part in the 
discussions of such a body. 

The difficulty is aggravated when, as is 
the custom, the general public is admitted 
to seats promiscuously throughout the house, 
and the pews are crowded with people who, 
as being ‘members of this Church,” are, 
under the canon, comprehended in the 
‘‘Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” though not members of the 
Board of Missions—a distinction which, 
when a vote is taken, is not always clearly 
comprehended. Doubtless these meetings 
are effective in arousing a certain amount 
of popular interest in the cause of missions, 
but when it comes to the affectation of leg- 
islative action, and matters of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the Church are 
acted upon in such a body, it may be that 
the passing influence upon the public mind 
of stirring and enthusiastic oratory is more 
than offset. by the depressing effect of this 
unsatisfactory and inadequate method of car- 
ryine on one of the most important branches 
of Church Work, upon the minds of thought- 
ful men who understand what is at stake. 

We trust the commission which has in 
hand the revision of the canons, and which 
is to report to the next General Convention, 
may see its way to make such alterations in 
the canon on the Missionary Society as may 
bring about more satisfactory and, we ven- 
ture to say, more businesslike, methods in 
the conduct of missions. But, as at present 
advised, we do not see our way to the en- 
dorsement of any completely new scheme. 
Reform is doubtless needed, but not revo- 


lution. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
@xanie 


OW vague the idea of God is to most 
men! When I wasa child my idea of 
God was an old man magnificently dressed, 
who lived up in the sky in a splendid house, 
and who was always watching to see whether 
I did anything -bad, told a lie, forgot my 
prayers, did not go directly tosleep when put 
to bed, was disobedient, etc. I was sure He 
loved good children, but I am afraid that I 
thought much more about His anger with 
bad children. And now thatIl am grown up, 
when I sit down to analyze my idea of God, 
it isa very dim one. For example, any idea 
of God must contain the thought that there 
is to Him neither past nor future, but all 
things are an everlasting Now. Just try and 
grasp that, and you will see how it slips 
through your fingers. How can you, nomat- 
ter how clever you are, master the thought 
of One who is everywhere atthe same time? 
Or again, we know that God has not eyes, 
nor ears, but how can you possibly think of 
Him without them? You are obliged to ap- 
ply to Him such words as jealousy, anger, 
etc., but you feel that they wretchedly ex- 
press what you mean. A man told me hewas 
first led toward infidelity by hearing God 
spoken of as jealous, as angry, etc. 

The fact is, your vision of God will be just 
according to the eyes you use to see Him. 
That, you know, is true about seeing any 
thing. You take your dog with you to the 
top of the Auditorium in Chicago; you both 
look out on the same prospect: the lake, the 
busy city, the smoke, the crowd. You both 
see the same, but you do not see it at allin 
thesame way. You have soul eyes, which he 
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has not. You see why the houses are built 
this way or that way, why the crowd hurries 
on, why the smoke.goes up. Itis just the same 
way with the vision of God. A Hottentot 
does not see Him atallasan American does. 
Do you imagine that your idea of God is at 
all that of Abraham? Is it not evident from 
the early books of the Bible that the fierce 
tribes who followed Moses had an entirely 
different idea of God from that of such men 
as Isaiah and Jeremiah? You can trace in 
the Bible a wonderful development of the 
idea of God. That is one part of the great 
doctrine of evolution. The vision of God 
has been and is being evolved, and the 
higher we rise, the clearer we shall see 
Him. 

Now about two thousand years ago, there 
was given to the world a completer and 
nobler idea of God than men ever had had 
before. I mean the vision of God Incarnate, 
the actual sight of God the Son. I ask you 
to read that life, no matter who wrote it, or 
how it got written. Let all those questions 
alone now. Just read that life and get tnto 
your very soul the words and actions of the 
Lord Jesus, and an idea of God willcome to 
you such as you neverhadbefore. You will 
see in the Gospels an unfolding of the power 
of God, and the beauty of God, and the knowl- 
edge of God, and the mercy of God, and the 
sympathy and the love of God, which you 
never imagined even and can get in no other 
way. I do not mean that any skimming of the 
four Evangelists, any cursory reading of the 
New Testament will bring this out. You 
must get imbued with it by studying it, just 
as some get imbued with Shakespeare or 
Browning, or Tennyson, and when your in- 
telligence and your heart are, so to speak, 
soaked with the very spirit of the Gospel, 
you will not be troubled by the Higher Crit- 
icism, valuable as that is, or by this or that 
cold-blooded theory. You will say: ‘“‘Here I 
find God.” 

I donot for a moment think that we have 
yet the highest idea of God that man is cap- 
able of having, simply because man is yet far 
from having reached ‘the limit of his capac- 
ity. For example: Liddon’s idea of God is 
far in advance of that of the author of ‘‘The 
Imitation of Christ,” and there will come 
men who will put before their fellows a vis- 
ion of God which will be like light to dark- 
ness when compared with the one we enjoy. 
How could it be otherwise? The deeper 
study of man, the greater knowledge of 
Greek and the cognate languages, sounder 
metaphysics, nobler environment,—all this 
must bring out God more clearly. But what 
a screen my flesh is between me and the vis- 
ion of God in Christ! When I slip that off 
and put on the new body and see out of its 
eyes, then I shall ‘“‘see Himas Heis.” I have 
to think of Him now in a golden city, with 
harpers around Him, and incense going up, 
or as a captain with chariots and horsemen; 
but how different the reality will all be, for 
such visions are of the flesh. I cannot see 
otherwise, my environment forces that view 
upon me. Patience, my brethren; when 
God’s time comes for you, you will have ‘‘as 
it were scales” dropping from your eyes, and 
you will “‘see Jesus.” 


se 


Life were not worth the living, 

If no one were the better 

For having met thee on the way. 

And known the sunshine of thy stay. 

Give as thy God is giving, 

To no one be a debtor, ee 
So hearts shall faster beat for thee 

And faces beam th light to see 
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Is It True 
BY THE REV. E. J. BABCOCK 


«<™MHE evolution of Christianity,” so a re- 

cent writer phrases it. There is affec- 
tation of greatness in making Christianity a 
larger term than ‘‘the Church.” The force 
of ordinary conviction is that the pre-ex- 
istent Christ came to the world, not to 
establish a Christianity, but to build the 
Church. 

St. Peter’s great apprehension of truth was 
not a flesh and blood revelation, but one 
that came to him from beyond this world, 
as the gift of the Heavenly Father. Our 
Lord’s Divine Nature is the foundation of the 
Church. He did not say: Upon this I will 
build a Christianity. 

Yet a ‘Christian Evolutionist” presumes 
to compare the “‘then and now,” and makes 
as legitimate continuity of St. Peter’s con- 
fession, the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Episcopal Church, the Twenty-eight Arti- 
cles of the M. E. Church, and the West- 
minster Confession. If this be true evolution, 
then, too, any benediction of Christ and any 
revelation from His Father may be ‘‘ev- 
oluted,”” and assigned to these modern 
expressions of opinion. This is indeed a 
sanction never dreamedof. By such meth- 
ods ‘the evolution of Christianity” recoils 
upon itself. The Thirty-Nine Articles are 
scholastic definitions of comparatively re- 
cent date. Without them, was not the 
Church just as much the Church? Aside 
from hardness of understanding them, there 
is conflict of interpretation. They are in no 
sense a confession. The Church’s confes- 
sion, moreover, is found in the Creed which 
we confess in public worship. The Twenty- 
eight Articles referred to are abridged and 
amended from the former, and there is 
much difference in the meaning put upon 
them. The Westminster Confession is op- 
posed to the Articles in many statements of 
truth, and never could be reconciled. 

It would have been pertinent to have shown 
the intermediate steps, how from that decla- 
. ration of St. Peter’s upon which the Church 
was built, Christianity, which properly 
should be co-terminous, came into such in- 
ordinate expression of opinions, opinion con- 
tradicting opinion, and each formula backed 
by a coterie of men, representatives of 
Churches with adjectives before them. 

Evolution as a law is proper enough in its 
sphere. But in the spiritual realm—‘‘My 
Kingdom is not of this world,’’—if evolution 
stand for development only, it may work 


downward as well as upward. Morally there. 


is no Evolution vs. Revelation. While rev- 
elation itself has been a development, the 
evolution of the Church is impossible, for it 
is the subject matter of the revelation. 
People may be slow in grasping revelation, 
which ever has been in advance of man’s 
state; he has to grow up to it. 

A new order of Church institution calls 
for a new revelation, aye, demands it. That 
is a meagre grasp of God’s truth when one 
makes the multiplied and multiform con- 
fessions of religious people of to-day in hon- 
est succession tothat grand truth of Christ’s 
Divine Nature, upon which He Himself 
built His Church, St. Peter’s confession 
had the sealof our Lord’s approval. If we 
make the same claim for modern confessions, 
we make him the author of confusion. What 
we need is dethronement of self-will, and to 
place our minds in the focus of revelation. 

There are minds, apparently, that would 
sweep God out of His universe, and away 
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from His gifts to man. The exigence of fine 
writing may require one tosay: ‘‘Then, the 
simple supper talk with twelve friends met 
in a fellowship sanctified ‘by prayer and 
love; now, an elaborate altar, jeweled vest- 
ments, pealing organ, kneeling and awe- 
stricken worshipers”; but how true or 
adequate an idea is that of the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper? There is irreverence 
and flippancy in diminishing that holy or- 
dinance for the purpose of striking a con- 
trast. Any reader of the New Testament 
who has Christian affections, realizes that 
the: ‘simple supper talk” was a turning point 
in revelation, and such amighty change in 
divine rites that it was made, and is, the 
new covenant in Christ’s Blood for the re- 
mission of human sin. Our Lord says so. 
One, too, may get the ‘‘evolution” of it be- 
fore reading far in the New Testament: 
‘We have an altar’ (Heb. xiii: 10). And 
as for the somewhat rhetorical ‘‘awe-stricken 
worshipers,” a semblance of them may be 
found in New Testament records, beginning 
at the time of our Lord’s Ascension, and go- 
ing on to the end of the Book of Revelation. 
He 


Letters to the Editor  — 


THE SERMON BARREL 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The Christmas letter of L. Bradford Prince, 
published in this department of Tur Livine 
CuuncH in the issue of Jan. 8, 1898, was read 
with a great good relish. It has seemed all 
along that some one would give expression to 
the conservative, reasonable, and permanent 
principles involved in the subject of preachers 
and preaching. And so it has happened that it 
has been done, as it was due, by a layman, a 
very ‘‘Prince’’ of laymen, from the sensible 
standpoint of an accustomed hearer. Thirty odd 
years of a preaching ministry done in a few dif- 
ferent parishes, some far asunder and some con- 
tiguous, have given me opportunity for mature 
reflection upon a matter which appears not to 
have an unprejudiced appreciation of the popu- 
lar mind. Since reading Mr. Prince’s letter, I 
have come out from the pulpit—I speak guarded- 
ly—a preacher should come, not down, but out 
and up from the pulpit to a better preaching, if 
possible, next time—since reading the letter, I 
have come out from the pulpit assuredly know- 
ing that the seasonable sermon then’and there 
preached, my contribution to the seven thou- 
sand or ten thousand sermons preached in the 
“American Church”’ on that day, had found the 
sixteenth occasion for its utterance, and this its 
second use for a congregation sitting in the 
same place, after an interval of five years and 
one day—there is never exactly the same con- 
gregation again; and with a clear impression 
that the sermon was never before better deliv- 
ered, nor had on any other occasion received a 
more attentive and interesting hearing—as it 
was verified by an occasional, not usual, Tittle 
passing remark. The ‘‘barrel’’ should not wax 
old, nor the natural force of the preacher abate, 
until the days of his ministrations shall have 
been fully accomplished. 3 

Really, what are all sermons? So much wind 
blowing where it listeth, never to return 
to its circuit? So much ashes blown ahout, 
never to regain form or fellowship? So much 
wager poured upon the parching earth, never 
again to be recovered except in the crucible 
of God? Partly—but not altogether. There 
are the same imperishable materials from 
which all preachers must draw: God and 
good men, Law and Gospel, Psalm and 
Proverb, Sacrament and Sacrifice, Hades and 
Heaven, Truth, free from error, ever evolving 
from the active mind, as in the kaleidoscope, at 
every turn the same substance but a different 
picture. What a volume of sermons is in the 
Bible! Moses, Psalmists, and prophets; Jesus, 
Evangelists, and Apostles. Is any preacher a 
plagiarist because he mixes the Scriptures free 
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ly with hisown? Who has not been pleased to 
utter a cherished thought and afterward has 
been gladdened and honored when the like 
thought in varying expression has come to his 
eye from a saying of a doctor of divinity in 
Maine or a bishop in Texas? ‘‘Honor to whom 
honor.’’ All sermons are not the same sermons. 
Some best, extempore ; some, memoriter ; some,in 
script; some, printed; some, perishable; some, 
good as gold, ‘“‘apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.» You pastor, preacher, read a few lines 
in an old sermon you have written, and you say, 
‘Tt will never do”’; and you lay it aside. You 
read another, and your heart thrills again, 
your eyes glisten, and you thank God that He 
endowed you with so rich gift and grace as to 
give utterance and permanence to such choice 
thought, such attractive framing in words, 
None other would have done it just that way, 
youcould not do that again. The world could 
not contain the books if all should be written 
that Jesus did or said; but required truth is 
crystallized to the end of time in the Sermon on. 
the Mount, Matt. v, vi, vil; the Sermon of the 
Sacrament, John vi; and the Sermon of the 
Passion, John xii to xviii. 

The writer may not most correctly judge of 
the merit of his message, but some one sermon 
may better deserve to be delivered a dozen 
times than some dozen others to be delivered 
one time, as a piece of telling, convincing, deyo- 
tional literature, Sometimes a sermon is asked 
to be repeated, a complimentary assurance of 
more than the ordinary merit or fitness. , Some- 
times one is borrowed to be read privately, an 
index of more than ordinary interest. Some- 
times one is calléd to be printed, a testimony to 
unusual public worth. We read at times of the 
destruction of a rectory and of all the worldly ~ 
goods of a preacher, including his sermons, and™ 
we think if our house were on fire or blown of 
winds, what sooner would we save than the 
dozen, or score, or more, of sermons in which 
gre concentrated the treasures of mental en- 
dowment and spiritual endeavor. It is in the 
average of sureties that the elder minister will 
avoid the flowing verbiage of unaccustomed 
youth, and send out from experiences both 
rich and rough, a condensation of the best wis- 
dom and exactest truth of which the master 
mind is capable. : 

The best sermons may be revised and re-writ- 
ten; and it is the exceptional discourse which 
one may venture to repeat in the same place. 
Assemblies generally receive the encored song 
quite often sung, the time-worn drama again 
upon the stage, or the pleasing poem rehearsed 
again, more kindly than the congregation listens. 
to the repeated sefmons. One must at times. _ 
have a cautious regard for the make-up ofa con- 1 
gregation, even to a single individual. A cler- — 
gyman of great esteem in the Church once 
preached to a congregation where he was a vis- 
iter, and his daughter, a young girl, sat with 
the family of a warden. Sometime after the 
service the warden accosted the rector of the 
parish with a beaming smile, and said, ‘* ‘Chil- 
dren and the foolish’; when that minister read 
his text, the girl exclaimed, ‘O that same 
old sermon’’’! We, in the days of our diacon- 
ate,remember with what a gracious smirk the 
doctor of divinity thanked us for the sermon 
that ought not to have been preached in convo- 
cation, while the bishop and clergy exchanged 
quiet appreciative glances. It was the appoint- 
ed order, and nobody was harmed. The preacher 
is a mortal man, but some of his sermons may 
be worthy of immortality. 

Shall a name be signed to such a document as 
this? Witness my hand: 7 

W. W. RayMonp. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE & 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
In the various brochures upon ‘Christian § 
ence’’ which I have seen, there is no adequa 
explanation of what could have produced M 
Eddy’s hallucinations concerning matter in its 
various relations. 
In studying ‘‘Science and Health,”’it occurred 
tome that Mrs. Eddy had conceived the idea 
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that the Scriptural description of the resurrec- 
tion body should be man’s present condition, 
and then constructed her system to correspond. 
This accounts for Mrs, Eddy’s evident sincerity 
while laboring under a mistake, and appears to 
be a good point from which to meet and refute 
her teaching. 


Tshould be glad to have the opinion of others’ 


who are better informed than I upon this. 


ARTHUR W. Higpy. 
Momence, Til. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

He who should allow the Canada thistle or 
other noxious weed to creep under his fence and 
gain admission to fellowship with his rarest 
plants would be called a careless gardener; the 
shepherd who slept while the wolf snatched his 
fairest lambs would be held accountable by 
the owner of the flock; the Churchman whois 
silent while heresy and schism poison the air 
and pollute the fountain of truth, maintains a 
reticence little short of criminal. 

The devilis always abroad and busy, and he 
assumes various disguises. If he commonly 
paraded hoofs and horns, we should have no 
difficulty in recognizing and routing him. But 
he often wears a silk hat or a Paris bonnet, and 
knows how to smile like a saint apd pose asa 
martyr. The credulity of mankind is his op- 
portunity. The popular thirst for humbuggery 
furnishes him his harvest. The character of a 
religious, or irreligious charlatan, is a disguise 
most often assumed, and hosts of morbid and 
restless people rally around thestandard he sets 
up. They are often unthinking and usually 
color blind, and do n6t see the black flag of the 
pirate in that 1nnocent-looking banner. 

These fantastic minds have a new outlet for 
their weird yearnings. Some years ago a Boston 
woman set forward the tenets of the most vapid 
and singular system of unbelief that has ever 
turned the army of the deluded toward the 
darkness. Why this system of negation is 
called ‘Christian Science,’”? no one appears to 
know. Surely there was never anything more 
unchristian and unscientific since time began. 
It consists in a denial of the materia], ina ban- 
ishment of the remedies which God has given 
for the healing of the nations, in extraordinary 
liberties with Holy Scripture, and the rest is 


_ —not science, but something unintelligible to 


the normal mind, a mixture of cant, mysticism, 
and bad English. 

_So long as this craze was confined toa circum- 
scribed area, one hesitated to advertise it by op- 
posing it, but the monster has taken anew lease 
of life, and numbers among its votaries many 
gentle souls whoge defection is a bitter grief 
to those who cling to the Faith once delivered 
to the saints. In some places it is undermining 
the foundations of the Church; in many parishes 
there are lamentable vacancies where children 
of God once worked and prayed and believed. 

There is no heresy so dangerous as that insid- 
ious one which contains a grain of truth, and in 
this craze enough has been stolen from Chris- 


_ tianity to act asa bait for victims who will not 


believe that the things they seek are to be found 
in perfection in the old paths. 
“A lie that is all a lie 
May be met and fought outright; 
A lie that is part a truth, 
Is a harder matter to fight.”’ 

Happily, there are symptoms of a reaction. 
Here and there an indignant community rises in 
its wrath and denounces parents who fermit 
their children to die because of the lack of 
medical aid; now and then the law steps in and 
clutches some ‘thealer.’’ But to those sick at 
heart because of the mad rush of many worthy 
persons toward this compound of heresies, the 
victory over this delusion seems afar off. 

Should any one doubt these assertions, let him 
take the trouble to look at the costly conventi- 
cle builded in this city by the upholders of this 
cult, or let him examine files of the daily papers 
and observe the frequency with which the 
coroner is defied when death from negligence en- 
sues, or let him remember that three deaths in 
one family, twoof them from suicide, were re- 
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cently attributable tothe same lunacy. If these 
fail, he may reflect upon the fact that no ‘‘heal- 
ing”’ is done without a prompt and sufficient re- 
muneration, and as a last resort, let him try to 
read one of their books. But let us who know 
whereof we affirm, see what can be done by 
aggressive warfare. 
Fiora L. SraANFIELp. 


BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN 
To tite Editor of The Living Church: 


A recent notice, in your excellent paper, that 
a clergyman whose shelves were overcrowded, 
would give a few theological books to other 
ministers if they cared enough for them to pay 
for their transportation, has brought, so far, 
eighty-eight applications, and more are coming 
to hand daily. One applicant is a western bish- 
op who wants books for his ‘‘junior clergy—very 
poorly provided as to libraries.” Three are 
theological students, and the rest are clergymen 
who are at work from Vermont to Texas and 
Oklahoma, from Massachusetts to Arizona, and 
from Florida to Oregén. This shows, by the 
way, how widely Tur Livine Caurcn is read. 
Three of these clergymen lost their libraries by 
fire. One confesses that he has no commentary 


_ of any kind, and others, no doubt, would say the 


same, if they told the whole story, for their in- 
comes are quite too meagre to enable them to buy 
books. The salary of one applicant is $240 per 
annum, and many others are not much richer. 
It is needless to enlarge on the value of books to 
the parish priest. Any one willing to help in 
the good work of supplying them, is requested 
to correspord with ‘'M,’”’ No. 283 S. 42nd st., 
Philadelphia, Pa., as he has not one-tenth of 
the number of books that can be Well bestowed. 
CLERGYMAN. 


AN EXPLANATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
In your issue of Jan. 22nd, under Personal 
Mention, there is given an item which is apt to 
be misleading. J refer to the notice that I have 
“taken charge of St. Mary’s, Webscer, S. Da- 
kota.’ I do not know yoursourceof information, 
but knowing certain people are so anxious to 
disseminate news that they often strain out 
the gnat and swallow the camel, I would like to 
add a word in explanation. During the year of 
1897, my health was not of the best, and under 
advice from my physician, I have sought a dry 
climate. To this end, I obtained a leave of ab- 
sence, without salary,from my parish in Water- 
ville, Conn., and have taken up work, tempo- 
rarily, under Bishop Hare. I havenot as yet re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Waterville, 
Conn., the wardens of that parish supplying a 
locum tenens until such time as I decide my 
course; which depends in a great measure upon 
my health. H. Nerson TRAGITT. 
Webster, S. Dak., Jan. 31, 1898. 


UNIFORMITY IN CLERICAL DRESS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

When the New Brunswick convocation de- 
cided that all the clergy at subsequent meetings 
be requested to bring the stole of the color of 
the season, I think they made a decided mis- 
take. There will usually be stoles enough inthe 
church where the service is held to give the cel- 
ebrant, rector, epistoler, and gospeler, and the 
preacher, each one, and none of the others need 
a stole at all. 

The black scarf worn in English processions 
is not a stole at all. When I was a lad the rec- 
tors of parishes all wore the black scarf, and 
never any sort of stole, until Iwas quite large 
enough to note the change. 

I hope to see many processions of clergy in 
surplices of reasonable size—not little lace 
affairs, uniform caps—not shaped like Roman bi- 
rettas, and reasonably shaped hoods or tippets, 
constructed for use, and not as if made to cover 
the calf of the leg. 

Some of the hoods brought in by this uniform 
scheme that has been quite generally adopted, 
are simply preposterous. They are harlequin- 
lke affairs. The tippet or half cape shape, in 
black, is, however, of some real use, and if under- 
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stood is likely to be adopted by many who would 
like something over their shoulders. 


G. Morr WILLIAMS. 
Feb. 3rd, 1898. 


CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

A review notice of my new book, ‘‘The Origin 
and Karly History of Christianity in Britain,” 
appeared in your issue of Jan. 5th, and as far as 
it is a review of the book. it is quite compli- 
mentary. But more than half the notice is made 
up of questions, and I respectfully ask for space 
in your nextissue for a reply to some of them. 

1. Your reviewer asks, ‘‘Does it make out its 
case? which is, that the conversion of Britain 
ought not to be ascribed to the Roman ecclesiast- 
ic, Augustine.’ In reply to this, let mesay that 
‘the Roman ecclesiastic, Augustine,’’ had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with ‘‘the conversion of 
Britain,” or of the Britons. That event oc- 
curred, as I have shown in my book, centuries 
before Augustine was born, and so it was impos- 
sible that he could have had any part or lot in 
that work. I have also shown that these con- 
verted or Christian Britons were conquered at 
the time of the Saxon invasion, and those of 
them who were not slaughtered were driven 
into Wales and Cornwall, and their pagan con- 
querors, Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, who took 
possession of Britain proper, established the 
Saxon heptarchy. 

2. Your reviewer goes on to'say: ‘‘Nobody de- 
nies that there was a Christian Church in Brit- 
ain from very early times, but what did it ever 
do for the Saxon conquerors? Was it anything 
more that some scattered congregations in Corn- 
wall’? Ihavetreated both these questions at 
considerable length in my book; but would here 
add (taking the questions inweverse order), 
that the number of British Christians after the 
Saxon conquest, was greatlyreduced. So is the 
number of Christians in Armenia to-day much 
smaller than it was before the late Turkish 
atrocities; and:in- both cases the reason is the 
same. Nevertheless, there were more than 
“some scattered congregations in Cornwall,’ as 
I think I have shown. Your reviewer never 
even refers to the vigorous Christian Church in 
Wales—the survival of theold British Church— 
which flourished there before Augustine landed 
at Kent. Ihave devoted several pages of my 
book to this most interesting chapter. The Brit- 
ish Church was‘spread all over Wales before 
Augustine's landing, in 597. There were then 
more bishops in Wales than there are to-day. 
Each of the four dioceses now existing in Wales 
was founded before Augustine’s coming. And 
that British Church in Wales was in close alli 
ance with the Church in Ireland and in Scot- 
land. They practically were the same. 

“But what did it ever do for the Saxon con- 
querors”? I have shown that it failed, in not 
making efforts for the conversion of the pagan 
Saxons; and so the field thatit ought to have 
occupied was entered by Augustine, the for- 
eigner. But when aroused to a sense of duty 
towards the Saxons, the missionaries of the 
British confederation were quite as zealous, and 
far more successful, than those of the Augustine 
band. A small part only of the Saxon king- 
doms was converted to Christianity by mission 
aries from Rome; by far the larger portion owes 
its conversion to missionaries of the native 
Church. 

The great leader in this work was St. Aidan. 
The late Bishop Lightfoot, of Durham (no mean 
authority), has said: * ‘‘Not Augustine, but 
Aidan is the true Apostle of England.’ He 
quotes from Montalembert (a Roman Catholic 
writer) these words: ‘From the cloisters of 
Lindisfarne . Northumbrian Christianity 
spread over the southern kingdoms. What is 
distinctly visible every whereis the influence of 
Celtic priests and missionaries, replacing and 
seconding Roman missionaries, and reaching dis- 
tricts which their predecessors had never been 
able to enter. Thus the stream of the Divine 
Word extended from North to South, and its 


* Vide Leaders in the Northern Church. Sermon o 
“Celtic Missions of Iona and Lindisfarne.” 
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slow but certain course reached in succession all 
the peoples of the heptarchy.”’ 

Let me give another paragraph which he 
quotes from the same writer. It is clear and to 
the point: “Of the seven kingdoms of Anglo- 
Saxon confederation, that of Kent alone was ex- 
clusively won and retained by the Roman 
monks whose first attempts among the Kast 
Saxons and Northumbrians ended in failure. In 
Essex and in East Anglia the Saxons of the 
West and the Angles of the East were converted 
by the combined action of continental mission- 
aries and Celtic monks. As to the two North- 
umbrian kingdoms and those of Essex and Mer- 
cia, which comprehended in themselves more 
than two-thirds of the territory occupied by the 
German conquerors, these four countries owed 
their final conversion exclusively to the peace- 
ful invasion of the Celtic monks who not only 
rivaled the zeal of Roman monks, but who, the 
first obstacles once surmounted, showed much 
more perseverance and gained much more suc- 
cess,’? 

The Bishop then concludes.as follows: ‘‘Sus- 
sex still remained Sussex, the immediate neigh- 
borof the Roman missionaries in Kent. Sussex 
wasatlength stormed and taken. And here again 
the conqueror of this last stronghold of heath- 
endom, though an ardent champion of the:Ro- 
man cause, was a Northumbrian by birth. Wil- 
frid had been a pupil of Aidan, and his mission- 
ary inspiration was drawn from Lindisfarne.” 
Was [not right, then, in claiming for Aidan the 
first place in the evangelization of our race? 
Augustine was the Apostle of Kent, but Aidan 
was the Apostle of England. With such men 
on my side, together with the late Archbishop 
Benson, and the present Bishops of Londen and 
Bristol, lam happy to know that I am in good 
company. 

3. Iam further asked, ‘‘Was not the first na- 
tional Church organization in every proper sense 
of the term, the work of Augustine and Theo- 
dore, both Roman bishops’’? In replying to this, 
I would say, as to Augustine, he was not a Ro- 
man bishop. Nor was he consecrated by Roman 
bishops; but he was consecrated ‘‘Bishop of the 
English,’’ by bishops of the Gallican Church. 
This did not make him a Roman bishop any more 
than Seabury’s consecration made him a Scot- 
tish bishop. It would be more rational to claim 
that he was a Gallican bishop. But we passon. 
Augustine died in the year 604. The work of 
evangelizing England (of which he can be con- 
sidered only as the pioneer), was at that time 
only well begun. Only two kingdoms of the 
heptarchy, Kent and Essex (and these soon, to 
a considerable extent, relapsed into paganism), 
had been won by Augustine’s teaching. His 
comparative failure was fatal to all hope of 
England’s conversion from Rome. As has been 
said, the native Church was the chief agent in 
the work which it had so long and so inexcus- 
ably neglected. Morganin his work, ‘‘St. Paul 
in Britain,’ pp. 184, 185, says: ‘'Sixty-three 
years after the landing of Augustine, i e¢., in 
A. D. 660, when all the heptarchy, except Sus- 
sex, had been converted, Wini, Bishop of Win- 
chester, was the only bishop of the Roman Com- 
munion in Britain, and he purchased his first 
bishopric of London from Wulfhere, King of 
Mercia; all the rest were British. The cause is 
evident: Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland; Nini- 
an, the Apostle of the Southern Picts; Aidan, 
of the Northumbrians; Paul Hen, his successor; 
Columba, of the Scotch: Finan, of the East 
Angles; Chad, of the Mercians, were all native 
Britons, and educated in the native colleges. 
Thé Roman succession had diel down to one 
prelate, and Saxon Christianity was kept alive 
or refounded by British Christians.’ Why, I 
would ask, are some people so unwilling to give 
to the native or Celtic missionaries the praise 
which is their due? 


Theodore, of Tarsus, became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 668, and did much to revive the 
Roman cause. He was a great organizer, and 
united the remnant of St. Augustine’s mission 
with the Celtic and British Churches. These, 
so united, became known as the Church of the 
Angles, and later, the Church of England. But, 
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be it remembered, that even in his day, by far 
the largest element in that Church was won 
from paganism by the monks of the British Con- 
fession, rather than by the monks of Rome. 
Other men labored, and Theodore entered into 
their labors. Yes, that ancient British Church 
and the Church of Columba had made great 
progress in the conversion of England before 
Theodore’s time, and every student of history 
knows, or ought to know, that it was by false 
representation that Wilfrid obtained a victory 
for the Roman cause at the council of Whitby. 
Much more might be said on this fruitful sub- 
ject, but Ihave, I think, said enough for the pres- 
ent. ANDREW GRAY. 
Somerville, Mass., Jan. 24th, 1898. 


LEWIS CARROLL 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Allow me to say that the Rev. Mr. Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) wasastudentof Christ church, 
Oxford, and so noted a mathematician, that he 
frequently had specially difficult problems sent 
to him from the sister university for solution. 
I was with him at the university for four 
years, being of the same college. I knew him 
in his collegiate capacity; I never once knew 
him to smile. True it is at that time his ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’ was not born, nor, I think, 
thought of. Sequels are seldom up to their 
antecedents, and yet in ‘‘Alice.in the Looking- 
glass,” there is at least one strain which 
certainly could not be beaten. Where shall we 
find a more wondrous verse than this: 


“And hast thou slain the jabberwock?: 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy; 
O frabjeous day ! calloo, callay!” 


He chortled in his joy. 
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Needham, Mass., Jan, 23, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Alfred Brittain has accepted the charge 
of St. Paul’s church, Ironton, Mo. 

The Rev. John A. Carr has resigned the charge of 
the parish of St. John’s-in-the- Wilderness, Wausau, 
and the mission of St. James, Mosinee, in the diocese 
of Fond du Lac, and has accepted charge of the 
church of the Holy Communion, Maywood, II1., in the 
diocese of Chicago. He may be addressed at May- 
wood. 

The Rey. H. M. Johnson has resigned the rectorship 
of Christ church, Millville, to accept the curacy of St. 
Paul’s church, Camien, N. J. 

The Rev. Dean Mallett, of St. Matthew’s cathedral, 
Laramie, Wyo., has accepted an invitation from the 
officers of the diocesan assembly of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew to address the Brotherhood men of 
Milwaukee and neighborhood on the evening of Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, at St. Paul’s church. 


The Rey. Dr. George B. Norton, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has accepted the rectorship of Trinity church, 
Trinidad, Col. He begins his duties on Septuagesima 
Sunday. 

The Rey. H. M. Pollard has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s church, and St. Andrew’s mission, 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Rev. H. P. Seymour has resigned the charge of 
Christ church, Port Henry, and Emmanuel church, 
Mineville, diocese of Albany. 


The Rev. L. H. Schubertis slowly recovering from 
an accident in the summer; but will not be able to re- 
sume work for some time. Till further notice his ad- 
dress will be Glenham, N. Y. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., of New York, 
has been appointed the Bohlen lecturer for the cur- 


rent year. 2 
Official 


The Rev. Montgomery M. Goodwin, in the presence 
of the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., and the Rev. 
William H. Dewart, in Trinity church, Boston, was 
deposed by the gBishop of Massachusetts from the 
sacred ministry. 


DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held this 
day canonical consent was given to the erection of the 
mission of St. Andrew’s, Ayer, into a parish. The 
canonical testimonials were signed, recommending to 
the Bishop Messrs. William Wilson Gardner, Arthur 
Romeyn Gray, George Lyman Paine, and Alburn Ed- 
ward Skinner, postulants, as candidates for Holy 
Orders. Action was again postponed for one month, 
upon the request of the diocese of Arkansas for the 
committee’s canonical consent to the consecration of 
the Rev. William Montgomery Brown as Bishop-coad 
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jutor of that diocese. Application was received from 
the Rev. Henry Rawle Wadleigh, deacon. to be recom- 
mended to the Bishop for ordination to the priest- 
hood, and the same was laid overfor one month under 
the rules. EDWARD ABBOTT, 
Secretary. 
Diocesan House, 1 Joy St., Boston, Feb. 1, 1898. 


Died 


FrircH.—Entered into rest, at his home, in New 
Orleans, La., Jau. 29th, at 9 A. M., the Rev. Harry Lee 
Fitch, aged 34 years. 

‘‘Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


PLAISTED.—Entered upon the rest of Paradise, 
from his home, in Bangor, Me., Jan. 31, 1898, Gen’l. 
Harris Merrill Plaisted, ex-governor of Maine, aged 
69 years, 2 months, and 26 days. 

“Grant unto him, O Lord, eternal rest; and may 
light perpetual shine upon him.”’ 

REES.—On Jan. 29th, at the Good Samaritan Hospi- 
tal, Portland, Ore., of heart failure, Annie Flore ce, 
beloved wife of Harry C. Rees, and only daughter of 
the Rev. H. and Mrs. Harris. Interred Feb. Ist, in 
Roseridge cemetery, Cove, Ore. 


SISTER R#HBEKAH.—At the Mother House, St: Ga- 
briel’s, Peekskill, N. Y., on Saturday, Feb. 5, 1898, 
Sister Rebekah, of the Community of St. Mary. 

May she rest in peace. 


Twinc.—Suddenly, on Saturday, Jan. 29th, 1898, 
Hannah Curran, wife of the Rev. Cornelius L. Twing, 
rector of Calvary church, Brooklyn, N.Y: Interment 
in Oakwood cemetery, Lansingburg, N. Y. 

“The pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, 
facing the sun-rising. The name of the chamber was 
Peace.” 


WRIGHT.—Entered into life eternal, at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., on Dec. 29th, 1897, Daniel Grosvenor 
Wright, S. T. D., in the 85th year of his age. 


WHITNSY.—Entered into rest, at St. Thomas’ rec - 
tory, Thomasville, Ga., on Sunday, Jan. 30th, Jos- 
ephine Esther Loomis, beloved wife of the Rev. G. 
Sherwood Whitney, rector of St. Thomas’ church, 
aged 26 yearsand5 months. Funeral services and in- 
terment at Thomasville on Tuesday morning, Feb. 
1st, 1898. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” * 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DoMES- 
TIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THR 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B:—All the children of the Church are lovingly 
requested to take part in the coming Lenten Offering 
for General Missions, with a view to realizing from 
their contributions the sum of $100,000, as a memorial 
of the late General Secretary, the Rey. Dr. Langford, 
and in remembrance of his desire that their annual 
contributions at Easter should reach that sum. 

Ask your rectors for pyramids. 


Church and Parisb 


A YOUNG lady of a refined family, and a graduate of 
a Tennessee college, desires a position in some family 
as a governess or companion. Best of references. 
Address OC. L., Box 83, Manor, Tex. 


WANTED—Any information relating ‘to history of 
St. Peter’s church, New York city. Address C. B. 
DUNCAN, 305 West 20th st., New York. 


ORGANIST and choir director, at liberty March Ist, 
desires position in or near New York city. Terms 
moderate. Experienced in boy choir and chorus train- 
ing. Address ORGAN, care Ashdown, Music Pub- 
lisher, 29 E. 14th st., New York city, 


SHOPPING done in any Chicago store, and lowest 
market prices obtained. Samples sent, goods matched, 
and styles given without charge to purchaser. Pecu- 
liar advantages for buying all kinds of merchandise. 
especially ladies’ fashionable clothing. Highest refer- 
ences. Address MRs. C. A. BLACK, 237 Pine ave. 
Austin, Ill. 


EB, 42.1095 


The Loditor’s Cable 


Kalendar, February, 1898 


2. PURIFICATION B. V. M. White. 

6. Septuagesima. Violet. 
43. Sexagesima. Violet. 
20. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
23. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet (Red at Evensong.) 
24, Sv. MATTHIAS. Red. 
-27. ist Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


“Let there be Light’ 


BY CARLOS A. BUTLER 


The earth was void of form and grace,. 
Yet, held in the Creator’s hand, 

it moved within eternal space, 
With volume vast, and mystery grand. 


And then the Voice that called to life, 
Once ordered all the heavenly train 

Of matchless worlds, that knew no strife 
Of weak humanity, or pain, 


Pause in their orbits, and behold 

Earth’s advent ’mid the glorious spheres 
Whose wonders yet were to be told 

By ages, counted off in years. 


And light enshrined her in its robe, 
Spotless and beautiful it shone, 

Hach glittering thread was from above, 
A scintillation from the Throne. 


“The sun and moon marked morn and eve; 
So light, and shadows cover all, 

While longing hope waits for reprieve 
From the vain fancies of our fall. 


‘The Voice is heard,—the Light is near,— 
True symbols of that inward shining 
Which animates with vision clear 
Faith's radiant eye, in souls repining. 
Orange Valley, N. J. 
— 
HE EDITOR has been thinking that 
some suggestions about Lenten reading 
would be helpful, at least to the laity, and 
the same will be gladly received and pub- 
lished. It seems best that these sugges- 
tions should be confined strictly to devo- 
tional books, to such as have for their aim 
the quickening of the spiritual life. Some 
of most recent date will doubtless be an- 
nounced by the publishers, but there are 
many of tried value which should not be 
overlooked. No attempt will be made to 
compile a list, but suggestions will be pub- 
lished from time to time among ‘‘Letters to 
the Editor,’ and the name of the writer 
will be given, unless otherwise directed. 
Every pastor, we believe, will recognize the 
importance of encouraging devotional read- 
ing, especially during Lent, and many, we 
hope, will co-operate in the plan proposed. 
The naming of a large number of books 
is not recommended; and if agreement upon 
.a few books is shown, the result will be all 
the more helpful. 
=. 
HE Rey. Dr. Bevan who was pastor of 
the Brick church in New York some 
years ago, but who is nowin Australia, has 
caused some commotion in that country by 
his vigorous denunciation of the ritualistic 
tendencies in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. He thunders forth the charge 
that ‘‘Scottish Presbyterianism is plunging 
into sacerdotalism, and handing over the 
robust thought and spiritual freedom of the 
people into the hands of antiquated priest- 
hood.” 
; avis: 
N England and Ireland in former days 
there were peculiar methods of dealing 
with beggars, a curious mingling of indul- 
gence and severity, strange to modern ideas. 
In the records of Finglas, 1682, is an ordi- 
nance stating that none ‘‘shall be esteemed 
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as poor of the parish and hallowed to beg, 
but such as shall have blew coats and badges 
given them by ye minister and churchwar- 
dens, and that all other beggars be refuted 
as vagabonds.” For the latter class, the 
‘“‘vagabonds,” an officer called the ‘“‘bang- 
beggar” or ‘‘whip-begear” was appointed in 
many parishes. In the accounts of Melton- 
Mowbray we have such items: as these: 
“Geven to Robert Moodee for whippin tow 
pore folks, twopence”; ‘‘And gave them 
when they were whipped, twopence.” An- 
other entry is as follows: ‘‘Geven to Tom- 
lyn’s boy for whippin a man and a woman, 
twopence”’;'‘And gave them when they went, 
twopence.” Thus the beggars got first their 
twopence worth of whipping, and then two- 
pence cash besides to help them on their 
way. Itappears that insome cases the vag- 
rant, as he journeyed to his own parish, was 
expected to call at certain specified places 
to receive his allowance of whipping, and 
also of money to bring him on to the next 
stage. One wonders whether the nineteenth- 
century tramp would take kindly to this 
treatment. Perhaps a bath might be sub- 
stituted for the ‘‘whippin.” It would prob- 
ably be regarded with even greater aversion 
by the average ‘‘Weary Wragegles.” 


Ba ge 
Thoughts Upon the Life of Our 
Lord 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


V. THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
“The scourge, the crown éf thorns, 
The buffetings, the mock 
Of kingly purple robe, 

The cross, the nails, the thirst, 

The thief on either hand, 

The Father’s veiled face, 

The agony of death,— 

These all await thee, O my Saviour, 
In slumber gather strength, my Jesu.”’ 

The thirty-three years of our Lord’s earth- 
life were rapidly drawing toaclose. The 
sweet infancy, the lovely childhood, the 
obedient boyhood, and the blessed ministry 
were over; and the triumphal entrance into 
Jerusalem upon Palm Sunday ushered in 
the last week, the week of His Passion and 
Death. Then followed the farewell instruc- 
tions in the temple, and the long talk with 
His disciples concerning the final Judgment, 
as they sat upon the Mount of Olives watch- 
ing the sinking sun whose parting rays 
gilded the dome of the temple and lit up 
the sky with roseate hues; then as the moon 
rose softly and the stars came out one by 
one, they returned to Bethany, where in the 
beloved home the last two days before the 
Betrayal were passed in retirement. Ah! 
who would not have wished to be one of that 
little family, beneath whose roof our Lord 
condescended to seek rest and comfort to 
prepare Him for the agony of death? 
Happy Mary, happy Martha, permitted to 
wait upon Him who had raised their 
brother from the dead! Blessed mountain 
village which had so often been honored 
with His presence, and within whose pre- 
cinets He spent His last night of peace on 
earth! 


“Calm ye, O winds, around Bethany blowing; 
Hush all your voices, O waters loud flowing; 
No sound arise 
From earth or skies 
‘Pill ’gain in the east morning splendors are glowing. 


Rest Thee, my Saviour, rest Thy head meetly, 
Angels.watch over Thee, sleeping so sweetly— 
No dream alarm 
With thought of harm 
‘Till night and its shadows have vanished com- 
pletely.” 
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Yet the rest at Bethany couid not con- 
tinue, and the night of the Passover found 
our Lord seated at the Last Supper sur- 
rounded by His chosen Twelve, one of whom 
had already sold Him for thirty pieces of 
silver—the price of aslave. What humil- 
ity characterized Him as He stooped to 
wash His disciples’ feet, clad only in the 
tunic, the single garment worn by a slave. 
How His loving heart yearned for them all, 
and for those who should believe on Him 
through them. ‘‘And He said unto them, 
with desire I have desired to eat this Pass- 
over with you before I suffer,.”’ 

As they looked back upon that night how 
vividly the scene rose before them: He gaye 
them His own Body and Blood for their 
spiritual sustenance; He promised them a 
Comforter; he told them of the many man- 
sions in His Father’s house, where He would 
go to prepare a special place for each one, 
and then having offered in their hearing 
that wonderful prayer for them and for us, 
He went forth into the darkness of the 
night. 

For the last time they crossed the little 
brook Kidron and sought retirement be- 
neath the olive trees in the garden of Geth- 
semane. Here we catch a glimpse of His 
humanity in the request that the discipies 
nearest to His heart would watch for one 
hour with Him. Oh! that mysterious agony 
none can comprehend, when, there beneath 
the Paschal moon, He shed His precious life- 
blood drop by drop for the sins of the 
world. 

Then the Betrayal was followed by the 
mockery of an illegal trial, and before the 
third hour our Lord had started, with the 
heavy cross laid upon His bruised shoulders, 
on the road to Calvary. What a unique 
procession! The Creator of the world 
bearing the instrument of His torture, the 
thieves laden with their crosses, the brutal 
soldiers cruelly urging our Lord forward as 
His strength began to fail, the weeping 
women following with cries and lamenta- 
tions, and the jealous, wicked, but now 
triumphant Sanhedrim. What a sight for 
the gentle Virgin Mother, to see her Divine 
Son who had never harmed a living crea- 
ture, hurried down the Via Sacra to die 
without the city walls! 


“Jesu, Lord, the way of woe 
Thou didst tread for love of me; 
Every day I live below 

Draw me, Saviour, after Thee.”’ 


At length the hill of Calvary is reached, 
and our Lord, stripped of His garments, as 
we have been of our robe of innocence, is 
crucified. Then from that cruel tree— 

“Seven times He spake, seven words of love; 
And all three hours His silence cried 

For mercy on the souls of men; 

Jesu, our Lord, is crucified.” 

Even the sun withdrew his light and the 
powers of evilseem to reign unrestrained. 
Into the darkness which at that time en- 
shrouded our Lord’s human soul, we cannot 
penetrate, but we know that it was the 
awful burden of the sins of each one of us 
that veiled the Father’s Face from His 
well-beloved Son. ‘'Thou art dying, my 
Jesu, but Thy Sacred Heart still throbs 
with love for Thy sinful children.” 


Many of the people, terrified and over- 
come, returned to the city, and only the 
faithful few remained untilall was over, and 
the cold and lifeless Body was laid to rest 
in the rock-hewn tomb—there to sleep until 
the Resurrection morn, when, re-united 
with the Divine Spirit, He would rise trium- 
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phant over sin and death, having opened 
the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
God and man are again reconciled, and the 
communion with the unseen, lost for our 
race by Adam’s fall, is restored. In the 
words of a devout writer: ‘‘The deep and 
angry darkness which overhung our future 
pathway is transfigured aud changed to 
glory in the light of revealed mercy. We 
see the shining domes and the sapphire 
walls of the heavenly city outlined upon the 
horizon where the sun of this earthly life 
goes. down. The infinite gulf of perdition 
which sin had disclosed, is bridged over by 
the Cross, and redeemed souls pass in safety, 
with songs of everlasting joy. We join the 
glorious company, and thenceforth the jour- 
ney of life is only a return to our Father's 
House.” 

What science, what language, or what 
branch of earthly knowledge, is so im- 
portant for the study and research of the 
Christian as the mystery of the Life and 
Death of our Blessed Lord, for ‘*it will be 
the science and song of all eternity”! 

Se 

Book Reviews and Notices 
Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. By Henry 

Parry Liddon, D.D., late canon and chancellor of 

St. Paul's cathedral. Edited and prepared for pub- 

lication by the Rey. J. O. Johnston, principal of 

Cuddesdon Theological College, the Rev. Robert J. 

Wiison, D.D., late warden of Keble College, and the 

Rey. W. C. E. Newbolt, canon and chancellor of St. 

Paul’s. Vol. IV ('860-1882.) Tondon & New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 461. Price, $4.50. 

The completion of Canon Liddon’s monument- 
al Life of Dr. Pusey is anevent of very great 
importance. Its value, not only as a biography 
of one of the greatest saints and doctors of the 
English Church, edited with rare insight, sym- 
pathy, and literary ability by men pre-eminently 
qualified for so difficult a task, but also as an 
exhaustless treasury of materials for the con- 
struction of the history of the 19th century, can 
hardly be overestimated. Neveruntil now has 
it,been possible to gain any adequate impression 
of that noble life and character or to grasp the 
great issues which were at stake in England in 
his day. This biography, together With those 
of Manning, Newman, Keble, Wilberforce, etc., 
and such books as Dean Church's ‘Oxford Move- 
ment,’’ makes it possible to reconstruct with $ub- 
stantial accuracy the history of those stirring 
times. This final volume, though but little of it 
was written by Canon Liddon, is marked by the 
same characteristics as those which have gone 
before. It exhibits the same patient pursuit of 
motives and results, the same scrupulous fidelity 
to truth, the same freedom from prejudice and 
misrepresentation. and the same resolute en- 
deavor to set forth a much-misunderstood life 
and character in their trne light, which have 
made the previous volumes notable. Although 
in this later period the shadows which had 
darkened Dr. Pusey’s career had begun to break 
away, there were still many battles to be 
fought, many sorrows to be borne. Not until 
the end, nor even then, would the frowning 
walls of prejudice which had hemmed him in be 
broken down and the purity of his motives and 
the wisdom and steadfastness of his course be 
acknowledged by more than afew. But now 
all men everywhere can form a just and true 
estimate of Dr. Pusey’s life and work, and we 
find it to be that which was pronounced by Dean 
Church a few days after his death: 

‘“Mirst and foremost he was one who lived his 
life as, above everything, the servant of God. 
He takes rank with those who gave themselves, 
and all that they had, and all that they wished 
for—their unsparing trouble, their ease, their 
honor, their powers, their interests, to what 
they believed to be their work for God; who 
spared nothing, reserved nothing, shrank from 
nothing, in that supreme and sacred ambition to 
be His trueand persevering servant. The world 
will remember him as the famous student, the 
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powerful leader, the wielder of great influence 
in critical times, the man of strongly marked and 
original character, who left hismark on the age. 
Those who knew and loved him will remember 
him, as long as life lasts, as one whose bound- 
less charity was always looking out to console 
and make allowance, as one whose dauntless 
courage and patient hopefulness never flagged, 
as one to whose tenderness and strength they 
owed the best and the noblest part of all that 
they have felt and all that they have done. 
But when our confusions are still, when our 
loves and enmities and angers have perished, 
when our mistakes and misunderstandings have 
become dim and insignificant in the greatdis- 
tance of the past, then his figure will rise in 
history as one of that high company who really 
looked at life as St. Paul looked atit. AJl who 
care for the Church of God, all who care for 
Christ’s religion, even those—I make bold to 
sav—who do not in many things think as he 
thought, will class him among those who in 
difficult and anxious times have witnessed, by 
great zeal and great effort and great sacrifice, 
for God and Truth and Holiness; they will see 
in him one who sought to make religion a living 
and mighty force over the consciences and in 
the affairs of men, not by knowledge only and 
learning and wisdom and great gifts of persua- 
sion, but still more by boundless devotedness, 
by the power of a consecrated and unfaltering 
will.” aN 

This final volume of Dr. Pusey’s life gives 
many interesting and instructive glimpses of 
his attitude towards problems of the present 
day, such as the Higher Criticism, the revised 
version of Holy Scripture, and the growth of 
ritual. Of the revised version he strongly dis- 
approved, both in its plan and execution, believ- 
ing that any changes in the authorized version 
would shake pegople’s faith. Upon this point, 
as well as upon the more destructive Higher 
Criticism, his conviction was that ‘‘the Bible, 
more than the Church, holds the masses of Eng: 
lishmen to Christianity; their source of faith 
is the Bible. If their confidence in the Bible is 
shaken, so will be their Christianity.” It is 
not difficult to ima: ine what would have been 
his attitude towards those who in England are 
so greedily swallowing the half-baked hetero- 
geneous theories of German rationalistic savants. 

His attitude towards ‘‘Ritualism”’ is interest- 
ing and instruztive. The Tractarians in the 
early days were absorbed in the endeavor to re- 
vive the doctrinal teaching of the Church. 
That remarkable writer, Alexander Knox, had 
said, before the Oxford Movement commenced, 
that to try to make religion outwardly beauti- 
ful must be-lost labor until it is decided what 
religion is. The great men who initiated the 
movement were engaged heart and soul in dem- 
onstrating what religion in very truthis. This 
was evidently their vocation, their business in 
life, and as it was beyond all caiculation more 
important than any mere outward developments 
could be, it was most natural that they should 
ignore the latter as having hardly any value at 
all. Asa matter of good judgment, it was even 
right that they should, at the earlier period, 
when the truth on the most vital matters had 
hardly yet obtained a lodgement, endeavor to 
keep in check the younger, and often rather 


superficial, among their followers who would 


have pressed the matter of ceremonial] upon an 
unprepared people. As Pusey says, in review- 
ing this period: ‘‘What we had to do was to 
rouse the Church toa sense of what she pos- 
sessed, and, being ourselves as nothing, so to 
teach her that she should herself act in all 
things healthfully from herself. We had 
further a distinct fear with regard to ritual; 
and we privately discouraged it, lest the whole 
movement should become superficial. At that 
time everything we did was very popular; and 
we felt that it was very much easier to change 
a dress than to change the heart, and that ex- 
ternals might be gained at the cost of the doc- 
trines themselves. To have introduced ritual 
before the doctrines had widely taken posses- 
sion of the hearts of the people, would only 
have been to place an obstruction in their way. 
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It would have been like children sticking flow- 
ers in the ground to perish immediately. Our 
office was rather, so to speak. to plant the bulb 
where by God's blessing it might take root and 

grow and flower beautifully, naturally, health- 
fully, fragrantly, lastingly.”’ Further on he 
says: ‘‘Now, 1n these days, many of the aifficul- 
ties which we had to contend with have been 
removed. In the first place, I suppose that this 
is from its very centre a lay movement. The 
clergy have taught it to the people, and the peo- 
ple have asked it of the clergy. We taught it 
them; they felt it to be true; and they said: 

‘Set it before our eyes.’ There is no danger of 
superficialness now. Thirty years of suffering, 
thirty years of contempt, thirty years of trial, 
would prevent anything from being superficial.” 
These quotations are from aspeech made before 
the Exglish Church Union in 1866. It was not, 
however, without some difficulty that Pusey 
brought himself to the attitude expressed in the 
words with which this speech concludes. When 
it began to be evident some years earlier that 
“Ritualism’? was destined to be a force that 
must be reckoned with, he was not prepared to 
accept it. It is clear that he regarded it as 
having no necessary place in the movement. 
The habits of years were against it. It came 
as a disturbing element at the very time when 
he was devoting his energies to bringing about 
a reconciliation between the High Churchmen 
and the Evangelicals against the rationalistic 
party, and in the end rendered the hoped-for 
alliance impossible. It was only natural i hat 
he should for a time feel some irritation. But 
he never suffered himself to disparage the prin- 
ciples which lay at the bottom of the ritual 
movement. He could hardly do this, for they 
were, after all, the principles for which he had 
been contending all his life. But certain attend- 
ants of the movement excited his anxiety for a 
long time, and occasionally led him to express 
himself with not undeserved criticism. To such 
an extent was this the case that Dr. Bright felt 
impelled to remind him of what he had himself 
admitted, that ‘‘within limits (everything can 
be abused)— within limits it is simply the proy- 
idential, inevitable outcome of the movement 
now just forty years old.’’ This was in 1878. 

Dr. Bright further says: ‘It has made Catholi- 
cism intelligible to masses of men, it has 
brought together a great force of enthusiasm, 
energy, corporate feeling—all, of course, need- 
ing careful management, and not always re- 
ceiving it.’? The points to which Dr. Pusey 

took exception were first, any attempt to force 
a higher ritual upon an unprepared or unwilling 
people. This he acknowledged was gradually 

obviated. Next, the head-strong, arbitrary, and 

‘“Gnfallibilist” attitude of some of the conspicu- 

ous members of the ritualistic school distressed 

him exceedingly. Finally, so far as he entered 

into the merits of the matter, he considered it 
sufficient to contend for the plain directions of 
the Ornaments’ Rubric, and deprecated encum- 

bering the movement with other details about 

which there might be fair room for doubt. 

When the warfare of the Church Association 

upon the Ritualists brought,on the weary suc- 

cession of prosecutions, Dr. Pusey took his part 

in defense of the principles involved, loyalty to 

the law of the Prayer Book and the place of 

ritual as an exponent of Catholic truth, and he 
agreed with those who went to ee rather 
than admit the validity of the decisions of a 

purely secular court. The last letter he ever 

wrote to the papers was a note to The Times im 

vindication of Mr. Green, of Miles-Platting, 

then imprisoned, as Dr. Pusey said, ‘‘for wear- 

ing and using what the letter of the Prayer 

Book directs,’ and for ‘‘celebrating the Holy 

Eucharist as our Blessed Lord celebrated it.” 

This was only a few days before his death. 

The result of a careful study of this great and 
notable biography of one whom Dean Hook de- 
scribed as ‘that saint whom England perse- 
cuted”’ is to confirm the statesmanlike judgment 
of the present Prime Minister of Hngland: 
‘Already it seems as if the fervor of old differ- 


ences were passing away, and as if men were 


turning from the narrow disputes in which 
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many years ago they were engaged, in order to 
prepare themselves for that great struggle 
which is coming upon us, the struggle with the 
spirit of general unbelief. Itis with the efforts 
which he made, with the instruments which he 
furnished for combating this danger, that, in 
my belief, the name of Dr. Pusey will be ulti- 
mately bound up.”’ 


Genesis and Modern Science. By Warren R. 
Perce. New York: James Pott & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is a handsome volume of 350 pages, 250 of 

which are devoted to the story of Creation, and 
the remainder to the Deluge and the Sabbath. 
It is toomuch the custom to praise or condemn 
such books, as they may agree or disagree with 
our theological views. A hundred years ago— 
or even fifty—there was an excuse for this, in 
the fact that so little had been found out about 
the world’s early history. But enough is now 
known to test the Genesis account in nearly 
every particular. The time at which the 
earth’s axis became inclined as now, and that at 
which man appeared, are yetopen questions. In 
these days, therefore, every one who ventures 
to write upon that old cosmogony should be held 
rigidly to the facts. Ignorance now is no ex= 
cuse. 

One would naturally expect in so large a book 
some light upon the exegetical difticulties. of 
that narrative. But there is little of that. The 
reader finds the old story about bara, to prove 
that it means ‘‘to make out of nothing,” but not 
the evidence to the contrary. The translation 
of Gen. ii: 8, “God created and made,” is quoted 
approvingly, but no hint given that Moses 
wrote ‘God created for tomake.’’ Test words, 
if I may so call them, tohu, tehom, mayhim, and 
rakia (athing of nought, aprofound abyss, wa- 
ters, and ‘‘firmament’’), receive no attention. 
The verdict ‘‘good,?’ after six of the divine 
acts, and omitted after five of even greater im- 
portance, and the seeming contradiction implied 
later on, when all the eleven are pronounced 
“very good,’’ suffer the same neglect. There is 
a labored effort to prove that grass, herbs, and 
fruit trees, were not the plants known by those 
names when Moses wrote, that the living, mov- 

ng creatures of the waters and the fowl of the 
air were not whit people hai seen—fishes and 
other water vertebrates and birds, but crea- 
tures unknown to man until very recently, the 
saurians or lizzards, and the pterodactyls of the 

Mesozoic, and that the familiar cattle, beasts, 

ereeping things, must wean the extinct species 

of the early Tertiary. Time will not permit 
to point out the many other curious things in 
that story on which this book sheds no light. 
As to the ‘‘modern science,” one finds a strange 
mixture of truth, a great deal that is not true, 
and over allagreat deal of Mr. Perce’s own 
science. For instance, he says, what is very 
true, that there was a complete extermination 
of species at the close of the Cretaceous, and 
then adds that ‘it was probably due to the No- 
achian Deluge” (page 269). This crowds the 
Tertiary and Quaternary badly, for he says, 
p. 271, that the Deluge was only 4, )00 years ago. 
Out of this he gets (page 269F ‘‘a remarkable 
coincidence of the Scripture narrative, with 
what we may fairly infer from she geological 
record”! for in both cases there was a universal 
blotting out of life. 
“As for his science in other departments, what 
<an be done with one who attempts to treat of 
the effect 6f certain influences on the earth 
while revolving as oow on its axis, and about 
+ the sun—problems of a high order of difficulty, 
who begins his discussion by soberly telling 
hhis reader that in space, i. e., in a vacuum, the 
heaviest end of a body falls the faster, and 
hence tilts the body around so that it, the 
heavier part, comes on the underside? Or that 
*‘the centrifugal force is at right angles to the 
¢entripetal,”’ page 179, or ‘‘while the former is 
continually varying in intensity, the latter is 
constant,” p. 178? We might multiply illustra- 
tions of the peculiar ‘‘science”’ of this book, but 
i imits of time and space forbid; and besides, as 
s omebody has said, it is not necessary to eat the 
w hole of a loaf to test its quality. 
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Mr. Perce has devoted much thought to the 
problem of “the days,’? and has evolved an 
original theory for its solution. . It occupies 
about one-half of the 350 pages of his book. 
First, he defines a day to be composed of a 
period of. darkness anda period of light, how- 
ever long or short either may have been, and if 
we understand him correctly, need not neces- 
sarily follow one after the other. Then he 
claims that the earth whose axis had, during 
the “second day,’’ been perpendicular to the 
ecliptic, tilted 90 degrees, bringing its axis into 
the ecliptic. After remaining in that position 
during the Silurian, Devonian, and Carbonifer- 
ous ages, it tilted about 661g degrees back, and 
there it has remained ever since. The time of 
original darkness, plus the time of that primor- 
dial light, made the ‘first day.” Dense clouds 
surrounded the earth after that, shutting out 
the light and causing total darkness, and this, 
plus the light that came as the clouds dispersed, 
made up the ‘‘second day.” It was at this point 
the earth tilted clear over till the axis lay 
in the ecliptic, an effect caused, Mr. Perce tells 
us, by the attraction of the sun upon masses in 
the northern circum-polar regions, pushed up- 
ward by internal forces: That hemisphere 
being once turned towards the sun, continued 
for the same cause to face that way allthe year, 
for any number of annual revolutions, and con- 
sequently during all that time, however great, 
perpetual light prevailed in those northern re- 
gions, and in the other half of the world, perpet- 
ual night. Together these made up the “third 
day.” After a long time there occurred “a 
change in the center of the earth’s gravity” 
(sic.). ‘‘Portions of the southern hemisphere 


protruded, causing that part of the earth to. 


gravitate somewhat towards the sun.’ Conse- 
quently it tilted back again to near its present 
position, and had its short periods of darkness 
followed by periods of light, making as now 24 
hours toa day. The fourth, fifth.aad sixth days 
must therefore each have had that length. 

Apart from the impossibility of these stupen- 
dous movements, except by miracle, and even 
dropping all question as to that, the theory fails 
of answering the purpose for which it was de- 
vised, to harmonize the almost infinite ages of 
geology with the belief that the work of crea- 
tion was all performed in six literal days. How- 
ever it may be with the first three days, the last 
three, 24 bours each, either came one immedi- 
ately after the other—and then where are the 
periods of geology?—or if there were days, few 
or many, between the third and fourth, and the 
fourth and fifth, and between the latter and the 
sixth, what becomes of the theory that all was 
done in six days? 

To show thatsuch movements did not occur, 
would require more space than Tuer Livine 
Cuurca is willing to give,and what is still more 
to the point, those who would understand the 
argument do not need it. 

Books like this—their name is legion—with 
the best intentions, do harm to the cause they 
have at heart. One who reads them will as- 
sume that they offer the best possible defense 
of that account, and very naturally conclude 
that the one is no better than the other. In the 
belief that this old story is literally true, it is 
impossible for any one to go further than the 
writer of this notice. However much he may 
differ from Mr. Perce in other matters, in this 
he heartily agrees. : 

Well does Mr. Perce say: ‘‘It is dangerous for 
the founders of a false religion to write a cos- 
mogony,’’ and he might well have added: It is 
equally dangerous for azbeliever in the true 
religion to write about the cosmogony of Gene- 
sis, without first having taken in and digested 
the teachings of modern science. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. From the French by 
Lady Mary Loyd. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $2. 

The Napoleon literature is something formid- 
able, and yet it has not reached its zenith. 
This book is a collection of hitherto unpublished 
letters of Napoleon the Great. The reason why 
Napoleon III. omitted them in his collection was 
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because they show how small and mean aid 
“bettying”’ the great conqueror could be. One 
good thing has been accomplished by all the 
Napoleon investigation, and that is the destruc- 
tion of the Napoleon idol. It has too much clay 
in the feet to be much adored. Beyond a doubt 
the greatest soldier of modern times, he was 
also, beyond a doubt, the vainest and the most 
regardless of the feelings and the interests of 
any body else. The book is interesting because 
nothing about so prominent a character can be 
uninteresting. He could put as muchina few 
sentences as most men put in a dozen pages, and 
his words must have stung like hornets. His 
brothers come in for a full share of his abuse. 
It is amusing to read his outbursts against 
Madame de Stael, and against poor Pius VII. 
who was not in the least afraid of him, power- ~ 
ful as he was. i 


The Priest’s Prayer Book, witha Brief Pontifical. 
By the Jate Rev. R. F. Littledale, LL. D., D.C. L., 
and the Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M. A., F. S.A. New 
edition, revised, 20th thousand. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

This is a standard work, and in its revised 
form cannot but be acceptable to the Anglican 
clergy everywhere. It is not intended to su- 
persede the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
but merely to be auxiliary and snbordinate to 
it, and by tables and reference; v» assist the 
clergy in applying to their more private minis- 
trations the rich stores of materials with which 
the Church has provided them. The chief ad- 
vantages of this revised edition are that the 
treatise on Anglican Orders and the Bibliotheca 
Sacerdotalis have been carefully brought up to 
date. Both these features are of extreme vulune, 
and make the book essentiul to every well fur- 
nished clerical library. We should soon have a 
learned clergy in America if the latter were 
made good use of. 

Chauncey Maples, Pioneer Missionary in East 
Central Africa for. Nineteen Years, and Bishop of 
Likoma, Lake Nyasa. A Sketch of his Life, with 
Selections from his Letters. By his Sister. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co Pp. 403. Price, $2.50. 
The sad story of Bishop Maples’ death in the 

waters of Lake Nyasa must be still fresh in 
many minds, and will prompt many to read this 
simple story of his life. It is a well-told tale, 
though all too brief, and shows him to have 
been an ideal missionary and am )stmuwnly man. 
His letters give one an insight into the cares and 
trials, tye jxys and triumphs, of missionary life 
in Africa. They will p ove interestinz reiding 
to all missivnaries and loversof missions, and to 
all who would know somethiag of the conditions 
of life in equatorial Africa. 

John Donne, sometime Dean of St. Paul's. A. D. 
1621-1631. By Augustus Jessopp, D. D. With two 
Portraits. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1897. Price, $1.25. 

We are certain we do not err in styling this a 
charming biography of a most lovable man. 
Andit is as a man even more than as an eccle- 
siastic that the famous poet-preacher of the 
early Stuart period is presented to us. Dr. 
Jessopp yields the palm for a perfect biography 
(barring some errors of fact) to Iz1ak Walton's 
life of Donne, but we venture to say that the 
more recent production has a certain perfection 
of its own, not merely critical, but as the work 
of one who has lived with Donne in meditation 
and in the study of his writings,and whoin a 
more distant age has caught his subtle, but in- 
tensely earnest, spirit. In these days we fear 
that the works of Dr. John Donne are little 
known and read. To an Anglican of to-day 
they ought to be particularly interesting. That 
one whose mother was a strict Papist, whose 
early training was had under the hand of nis 
Jesuit uncle, should have weighed in more ma- 
ture life the merits of the great controversy be 
tween the Churches of England and Rome, 
should have become the most brilliant champion 
of the former in the very thick of the contest, 
and should have become famous as the most 
eloquent and earnest preacher of his generation, 
is a sudject worthy of grave reflection on the 
part of both Anglicans and Papists in our time. 


Tue Rev. S. C. Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s 
church, Chicago, has just brought out a tract on 
“The Prayer Book’s Preparation for Confirma- 
tion.”’ It consists of various suggestions for 
such a study of the Prayer Book as will be es- 
pecially helpful in preparing for Confirmation. 
It is intended for the use of busy men and 
women. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER 
A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer. L., 
Origins; II., Vicissitudes; III, Prayers of the 
Book Annexed. By the Rev. William Reed Hunt- 
ingtoo, D.D., D.C.L., rector of Grace church, New 
York. 25c¢. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
Questions on the Life of Christ. By Miss L L. Rob- 

inson. 
Gabriel's Wooing. 
Forps, HowsarD & HULBERT 


The New Puritanism: Papers Presented during the 
Semi-Centennial Ceiebration of Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, by Lyman Abbott, Amory H. Bradford, 
Charles A. Berry, George A. Gordon, Washington 
Gladden, and Wm. J. Tucker. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
Psychology of Suggestion. By Boris Sidis, M.A., 
Ph. 5 


$1.75. 


By the Rev. Andrew J. Graham. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
The Significance of the Westminster Standards as a 
Creed. By Benjamin B. Warfield. ‘5c. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
“Tim and Mrs. Tim. By R. T. Lancefield. 75c. 
C. HowARD YounG, Hartford, Conn., 
Author and Publisher 
Sunny Life of an Invalid. $1. 
PERI HELLADOS COMPANY 
Christian Greece and Living Greek. By Dr. Achilles 
Rose. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Whirlpool. By George Gissing. 
VHE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Modern Reader's Bible: St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, and the General Epistles. 50c. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LILI. $3.75. 
FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


The New Dispensation. Translated trom the Greek 
by Robert D. Weeks. $2.25. 


Music Received 
Song—‘Dear Lord, Remember Me.’ “y James De 
Koven Thompson. Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


Tbe Church Psalter, containing the Psalter, Proper 
Psalms, and Twenty Selections. ar af/®ged with 
Appropriate Chants, together with Special Set- 
tings of certain Psalms, by the Rey. Charles L. 
Hutchims. The Organ Registration by A. H. 
Mann, Jfus. Doc.. Organist of the University of 
Cambridge. Parish Choir, Boston. 


Periodicals 
Tue third of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Just-So 
Stories’? appears in the February St. Nicholas. 
It telis ‘How the rhinoceros got his wrinkly 
skin,’ and the manner of it is just as surpris- 
ing us one would expect from Mr. Kipling. The 


tale has full-page illustrations by Oliver Her- * 


ford. Mr. Stockton's serial, ‘‘The Buccaneers 
of Our Coast." takes up the adventures of Bar- 
tholemy and Roc. two famous pirates, and de- 
scribes the way in which John Esquemeling,the 
buccaneer historian, came to cast in hisfortunes 
with the brethren of the coast. Mr. William O. 
Stoddard, in bis historical romance, ‘‘With the 
Black Prince,” describes the battle of Crecy. 
“The Quick Horse,’ by F.S. Dellenbaugh, is 
an acconunutof the remarkable results attained 
in training horses for the American fire de- 
partments. H. A, Ogden, the artist, contrib- 
utes a bit of Revolutionary history in “How a 
Woman Saved the Army,’ with illustrations by 
himself. The incident described occurred at 
Whitmarsh, near Philadelphia, in December, 
1777, and the heroine was a Quakeress nemed 
Lydia Darrah. 

The practical and important subject, “The 
Utilization of City Garbage,” is treated by 
George HE. Waring, Jr., in The Cosmopolitan for 
February. It should prove suggestive for mu- 
nicipal governments in our large cities. Presi- 
dent Andrews writes on ‘The Selection of 
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One’s Life Work—the Importance of the Choice 
of a Profession or Business.’”’? ‘‘A Social Want”’ 
is the title of a short article suggesting the 
need of a family club. ‘‘The Personnel of the 
Supreme Court,” and ‘How the Banana is 
Grown,’’ are the subjects of other valuable pa- 
pers. The serial, ‘Mrs. Clyde,” is concluded, 
and there are two short stories. 


Readers of varied tastes can find satisfaction 
in the February number of The Century Maga- 
zine. *‘Heroes of Peace,” by Jacob A. Riis, is as 
thrilling a story of adventure as any one could 
desire, as it tells of the noble fight for life made 
by the heroes of fire departments. A graphic 
narrative of a steerage experience is accom- 
panied with effective sketches. ‘‘My Bedouin 
Friends,’’ by R. Talbot Kelly, presents some 
novel features. Miss Sara Stevenson contin- 
ues her reminiscences of Mexico during the 
French Intervention, with glimpses of Maxi- 
milian. A frontispiece portrait of John Ruskin 
fits in with the description of him as an Oxford 
lecturer.: The United States Revenue Cutter 
Service, ‘‘Currency Reform,’ by a member of 
the Monetary Commission, the great exposition 
at Omaha, are treated, with several other di- 
verse subjects, in addition to the serials and 
the short stories. All the prose articles but 
four (outside the departments) are illustrated. 


During February Harpers Bazar will begin a 
new department, in which the affairs of the 
day in New York and other cities will be 
lightly touched upon in bright and sparkling par- 
agraphs. This department will be conducted by 
a lady whose name will not be given. Mrs. 
Sherwood, in her Types of American Women, 
will write concerning ‘‘The Little Miss.” An 
admirably practical series, entitled ‘‘Woman’s 
Voice in Speech,’’ will begin in February. 

A series of seventeen articles on the States of 
the Middle West began in the numberof Harper's 
Weekly dated Jan. 29th, and will be continued 
regularly for several months. The articles 
have been prepared by Franklin Matthews, a 
newspaper man of long experience, who seems 
to have a special gift for securing reliable infor- 
mation, and judgment and honesty in the use he 
makes of it. 


Opinions of the Press 


Pharmaceutical Products 

How Worry AFrrects THE Brarn.—Modern 
science has brought to light nothing more cu- 
riously interesting than the fact that worry 
will kill. More remarkable still, it has been 
able to determine, from recent discoveries, just 
how worry does kill. It is believed by many 
scientists who have followed most carefully the 
growth of the science of brain diseases, that 
scores of deaths set down to other causes are 
due to worry, and that alone. The theory is a 
simple one—so simple that any one can readily 
understand it. Briefly put, it amounts to this: 
Worry injures beyond repair certain cells of the 
brain; and the brain being the nutritive centre 
of the body, the other organs become gradually 
injured, and when some disease of these organs, 
or a combination of them, arises, death finally 
ensues. Thus does worry kill. Insidiously, 
like many other diseases, it creeps upon the 
brain in the form of a single, constant, never- 
lost idea; and, as the dropping of water over a 
period of years will wear a groove in a stone, so 
does worry gradually, imperceptibly, but no 
less surely, destroy the brain cells that lead all 
the rest--that are, so to speak, the commanding 
officers of mental power, health, and motion. 
Worry, to make the theory still stronger, is an 
irritant at certain points, which produces little 
harm if it comes at intervals or irregularly. 
Occasional worrying of the system the brain 


can cope with, but the iteration and reiteration, 


of one idea of a disquieting sort the cells of the 
brain are not proof.against. It is as if the 
skull were laid bare and the surface of the 
brain struck lightly with a hammer every few 
seconds, with mechanical precision, with never 
a sign of a let up or the failure of a stroke. 
Just in this way does the anuoying idea, the 
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maddening thought that will not be done away 
with, strike or fall upon certain nerve cells, 
never ceasing, ard week by week diminishirg 
the vitality of jthese delicate organisms, so 
minute that they can only be seen under the 
microscope. : 

The Observer (Presbyterian) 

RELIGION WirHout Worps.—At the present 
time there is to be noted a tendency in some 
spheres to discard, for purposes of practical 
philanthropy at least, this idea of the Gospel as 
a force with a message which is its chief fea- 
ture, and to cultivate the notion of a religion 
without words. Lincoln House, for example, a 
social settlement in Boston which does a useful 
ethical work, announces flatly in its annual bul- 
letin that it is its settled policy to make no 
effort to influence people along religious lines, 
and explains its position by saying: “We be- 
lieve from our experience that purely social or- 


ganizations should simply stand for inor- 
ganic religion, and that without words.” But 


how is this to be reconciled with the injunc- 
tion of Christ, ‘‘Ye shall be witnesses,”’ or with 
the eager declaration of Peter, ‘‘We eannot but 
speak the things that we have seen and heara’’? 
Ifa man has no religion, and poses as a mere 
ethicist, of course he can say nothing about it, 
though he should as speedily as possible get a 
religion which will bear discussion. Yet, ac- 
cording to the admission of some of the sovial 
settlement workers, the “religious dynamic’? 
is ‘the greatest source of powei’’ in the work. 
Why then conceal the declaration of this fact? 
What right, indeed, has any wan who is a 
Christian at all to hide the fact that he is a be- 
liever? Itis claimed that by this method of a 
religion without words Jew as wellas Gentile is 
reached. But reached by what and for what? 
Not by the Gospel, not by anything that con- 
verts the heart and regenerates the life. 
Chicago Times-Heraid 

Sunpay Tuparricats.—A Bill. pending in the 
New York Legislature, authorizes theatrical 
performances on Sunday. It is claimed that 
this measure has been brought forward by 
Tammany politicians who hope to emphasize the 
‘‘wide open” policy of the new administration 
in New York, by authorizing Sunday theatri- 
cals of the lower order. It is significant, how- 
ever, that 700 members of the theatrical 
profession, including the best-known actors. 
and actresses in this country, have united in a. 
protest against the passage of the Sunday Bill. 
They assert that the theatrical profession is 
averse to the proposed change, and demand that. 
they be given one day of rest weekly, the same 
as other professional persons enjoy. It is also: 
worthy of note that several of the leading man- 
agers of New York theatres announce that. 
their houses will remain closed on Sunday 
whether the bill becomes.a law or not. It is to 
be hoped that publie sentiment will prove 
strong enough to defeat a measure which has. 
so little to commmend it. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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(Copyrighted. ) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER, III.—CONTINUED 


A LESSON FROM “‘THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH AS IT 
IS DONE IN HEAVEN”’ 


T that moment voices were heard whis- 

pering about the old mill; at a sign from 

Hans Harbst, the mother extinguished the 
light, and all waited in anxious silence. 

“Tt is too late,” whispered the miller, with 
white lips, and grasping the hand of Conrad, 
he hurried with him up the narrow steps 
that led to Lora’s room, directly over the 
mill-wheel, and at that moment there was a 
heavy knock upon the large double door of 
the mill, 

“Go, Margaretha,’ said the old man, “‘they 
are messengers of the law; go and open the 
door to them.” 

She obeyed, and as the officers were filing 
into the room, and waiting for her’to light 
the lamp, Conrad was descending by way of 
the mill-wheel to the ground and making 
his escape. 

“Your son has been engaged in a quarrel, 
and we have come to make inquiry of him,” 
explained one of the men who sincerely 
pitied the mother and daughter who, pale 
with fright, could scarcely speak. 

“Ts your son here’’? he asked, ‘‘is he here, 
in this mill”? 

‘He was here, and is gone; I do not know 
where,” she replied, and the officers could 
not but respect her integrity. 

The old mill was thoroughly searched, not 


Bet spot was left unvisited, but Conrad was 


not to be found. They examined the wil- 
lows and alders upon the banks of the mill 
stream, and the thicket back of the mill, 
without result. 

As soon as they left, Frau Harbst sank 
into a chair and covered her pale face with 
her trembling hands; but there was no weep- 
ing, she was in too deep grief to have at her 
command that great relief to an overtried 
heart. 

The grandfather in the meantime had 
arisen and dressed, and came out to comfort 


his daughter. He took her hands in his and 


laid her head against his breast. There 


- they sat a long time in silence. 


‘Rachel wept for her children and would 


not be comforted,” said he at length; ‘'God_ 


often lays burdens upon us, but He also 


helps us to bear them.” 


\ Frau Harbst put her arms about her fath- 
ér’s neck and wept and sobbed nervously. 

3 ‘‘Weep, my daughter, it will relieve your 
troubled heart; I longed to see your tears,” 
' said he feebly. 
sound of his voice aroused Frau 


to comfort him. 

‘Dear father,” said she, rising and taking 
his arm,’ you will take cold ccming from 
your warm bed; go back to it, and I will 
bring you a cup of hot tea. Don’t grieve for 
me; 1 can bearall things if myson is not a 
murderer, and scmething tel]s me that the 
man will live.” 

“Tet us pray to God to give us this great 
comfort if it be His holy will,” and kneeling, 
he prayed that the man’s life be spared, and 


> 


then he crept back to bed shivering in 
every limb. 

Frau Harbst brought him a soothing cup 
of tea, and wrapped his cold feet in the soft 
blanket, kissed his forehead, and left him 
to repose. 

Then she and Lora tried to comfort each 
other, talking in low tones, remaining in the 
sitting room until the beams of the rising 
sun gave token that it was time for the mil- 
ler to rise, then both set about their usual 
morning duties. 

Hans Harbst ate his. breakfast in moody 
silence, and as soon as it was finished 
he left the mill and was gone several 
hours. When he returned he was ina violent 
state of anger against Gamburger who had 
taken part against Conrad in the quarrel 
which had led to such evil results. 

He was bitter in his denunciations of the 
man who the day before he had declared 
should be his son-in-law, and vowed with an 
oath that the gamekeeper~ should never 
again cross.the doorstep of the mill. 

Lora, in her room overhead, heard this 
with deep joy, and kneeling she thanked 
God who had delivered her from this great 
evil. . 

The man who had been wounded by Con- 
rad was a day-laborer, and had a wife and 
two little children depending upon his earn- 
ings. : 

The kind heart of Frau Harbst throbbed 
with pity for them, and she resolved to go 
that morning to visit them, and see for her- 
self if the man yet lived, and if so, {> what 
extent he was injured, and to beall the help 
to his family that was in her power. 

She went with a well-filled basket of good 
and nourishing things to eat, and a roll of 
old linen for bandages. 

“Only pray that I may find him alive,” 
she said to Lora who stood in the mill door 
to watch her departure and also to watch 
that Hans Harbst would not see her and 
prevent her going. ; 

It was a long walk to the wounded man’s 
cottage, and Frau Harbst had not only 
passed a sleepless night, but one filled with 
fright and anxiety; but tne God in whomshe 
trusted gave her strength to do her duty. 

It was indeed a sad scene upon which she 
looked when the door of the cottage opened 
to her touch and she went quietly in. 

The wounded man, pale as death, and with 
closed eyes, lay upon a poor bed, his wife by 
his side with an infant in her arms, and a 
little boy with grave, earnest eyes, standing 
by her side. 

With quiet steps the miller’s wife came 
toward them, and her heart thrilled with 
relief when she looked upon the sick man. 

‘Thank God, he lives’’! she said to herself, 
and sank upon her knees by the bedside. 

The young wife was a stranger in the 
neighborhood of Schafhausen, and had 
never seen Frau Harbst, but had heard of 
her goodness and generosity to those who 
had less of the world’s goods than herself. 

She looked up in surprise as her visitor 
arose and put her finger upon her lip in tok- 
en of silence, and taking the wife’s hand led 
her outside the door where they could con- 
verse without danger of disturbing the 
wounded:man, 

‘“T am'the mother of Conrad Harbst who 
did such an evil deed to the poor manon the 
bed,” said she’simply. ‘I came to stay by 
you if you"need me.” 

The young wife had looked up in almost 
affright as she he ard the nameof the wonld- 


be murderer, but seeing the kind eyes of. 
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Frau Harbst regarding her with sympathy, 
she placed her hand in hers with tear 
dimmed eyes. She told herin whispers that 
the doctor said that he was in great danger, 
but by careful nursing nfight recover. 

Then they re-entered the cottage, and 
Frau Harbst took from the basket the arti- 
clesshe had brought, and the wife’s eyes 
brightened when she saw the roll of old 
linen for bandages, something which was 
badly needed. 

The little boy rejoiced over the sweet 
white bread, the fresh butter, golden honey, 
and a rabbit stew, which the thoughtful 
Frau Harbst had brought, to save the wife 
from having to cook for that day at least, 
and she was deeply grateful for the kind- 
ness. 

The miller’s wife sat down by the bedside 
and took out her knitting, leaving the other 
to attend to her household duties, which had 
been delayed owing to the sudden demand 
upon her time and attention. 

Now that a great care was removed from 
the heart of Frau Harbst by finding the man 
alive, her thoughts grew more anxious in 
regard to her son, wandering she knew not 
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whither and believing himself a murderer. 
But like all her cares, she took it to the foot 
of the Cross, knowing that Jesus had prom- 
ised to bear the troubles of all His children. 

At the mill that day affairs were pretty 
quiet, owing to the miller stopping the 
wheel and sleeping most of the afternoon. 
He had inquired as to his wife’s absence, 
and Lora had put him off with some excuse, 
but when the second day she had not re- 
turned he insisted upon knowing where 
she was, and upon being told that she had 
gone to assist in nursing the wounded man, 
he raved like one possessed of a demon. 
Conrad was out of harm’s way, and he did 
not care what became of the one who 
suffered. He had heard that the man 
was dead, and now to hear that he was alive, 
with the possibility of getting well, filled 
him with rage, and he had no words bitter 
enough to express his indignation at his 
wife’s temerity in braving his anger by go- 
ing to see him. 

If Conrad had remained, a short imprison- 
ment, or some money forfeited, would have 
been all the punishment, and he railed at 
his own hastiness and at everybody con- 
cerned, that Conrad’s flight to America was 
unnecessary now that the man was not dead. 

He had seen by the papers that the next 
emigrant steamship was to sail the first day 
of the coming month; it was now the last 
day of the present one and Conrad was no 
doubt already on board. 

Hans Harbst grew more angry each mo- 
ment, as these thoughts passed through his 
mind. His imprecations were so terrible 
that Lora, pale with affright, kept close to 
her grandfather, and the two were like de- 
fenseless lambs in a terrible storm. 


At length it occurred to the miller that it 
might be possible to reach Hamburg in time 
to prevent Conrad from setting sail, and he 
resolved to make the effort. But he first must 
go to the neighboring village and question 
the physician in regard to the wounded 
man, and if there were really no danger of 
his dying, he would hurry to Hamburg on 
the night train and prevent Conrad from 
going. 

The physician gave him every encourage- 
ment tha#the man would recover, thinking 
that it would be a comfort to Hans Harbst 
to know it, and his surprise was great when 
instead of showing pleasure at the report, 
or making any remark whatever, he rushed 
out, hurried to the next station, and was just 
in time to catch the train to Hamburg. 

Once on, he neither ate nor slept, but 
waited with feverish impatience its arrival 
in the city, and when at daylight the train 
steamed into the depot, he took a carriage 
for the harbor. 


He gave order to the driver to take him 
directly to the wharf at which the steamer 
lay that was to sail that day for America, 
for he would not allow himself to think that 
it had sailed. His impatience was so great 
that he stamped his foot and raved at the 
driver that he did not lash his horses to 
greater speed. 


When they reached the harbor he searched 
among the forest of masts for the steamer, 
but it was not there; instead a lounger upon 
the wharf pointed to it sailfmg away, a 
long stream of smoke pouring from it, and 
Hans Harbst, weakened by his night’s vigil 
and fasting, sank upon the wharf insensible. 

He was carriéd to the nearest public 
house, and when he revived found a crowd 
of people surrounding him, filled with curi- 


osity and plying him with questions and 
words of advice. 

One suggested that as the steamer would 
halt at another wharf a few miles further on, 
he might by the help of post-horses reach it 
before it continued its journey. 

This thought gave him new strength, and 
springing to his feet he gave the man who 
suggested it a sum of money to procure him 
a conveyance, and when it came, he threw 
himself into it and drove away, several try- 
ing to convince him that it would be impos- 
sible to catch the steamer, it having so much 
start, but others encouraged the trial. 

Patience not being one the virtues of 


.Hans Harbst, his temper went through a 


fiery ordeal during the drive, and he up- 
braided and cajoled the driver by turns. 
But at length they reached the wharf, and 
no steamer being there, he hoped that it 
had not arrived, but was speedily unde- 
ceived and his-hopes dashed to earth by an 
old seaman who pointed ‘it out steaming 
away in the distance, nearly out of sight. 

Hans tried to speak but was unable; he 
turned pale and red by turns, and then sank 
again insensible upon the wharf. 

When he recovered consciousness, the 
conveyance which brought him took him 
back to Hamburg, and as he would not or 
could not say where he wished to go, the 
driver took him to the hospital, and there he 
remained several weeks. , 


HE late Dean Vaughan had been pre- 
paring some colored clergymen for mis- 
sion work, and asked them to dine with him 
in the Temple. On that day Mrs. Vaughan 
waited an hour in the drawing-room for her 
guests, but none came. At last she men- 


}tioned to the butler that it was very odd. 


‘Yes, ma’am,” he replied, ‘and what’s odder 
still, ‘I’ve done nothing all the evening 
but turn Christy minstrels away from the 
door.”’ 
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Of Rheumatism Can Be Curea 

by Removing the Cause. 
And thatis lacticacidin the blood. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla neutralizes this acid and permanently 
cures rheumatism. Thousands who were suf- 
ferers from this disease write that they have 
felt no symptoms of rheumatism since taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“My shoulders and arms were very painful 
with rheumatism, so that I could hardly move 
them without great suffering. I have taken 
four bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and now 
find myself free from rheumatism.’? Mrs. 
Mary A. Tuckrr, 454 Ninth st., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Sewing Machines | 
of the Present 


are very different from those of the past. 
few users of sewing machines know the Zechni- 
cal differences ; patents have expired on generic 
features, but ‘the world moves,’’ and radical 
improvements have been made in sewing ma- 
chines, so that the one of to-day shows a tre- 
mendous 
Women who have used both kinds quickly ° 
realize the difference between a cheaply made 
imitation of some ancient type and the modern 
light-running machine which is easily adjusted, 
does all kinds of work, and is always ready to 
go. The Silent Singer of to-day is the latest 
result of constant improvement in mechanical excellence. 
compares with the old-time sewing machines sold at department stores much as 
a modern railway train surpasses a stage-coach of the last century. 

Singer machines are so simple that a child can understand them; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get them out of order. 
such scrupulous care, from the best materials, fitted in its place with the utmost 
exactness, and tested and re-tested so many times before leaving the factory, 
that it never gets the “fits” which try awoman’s patience, destroy the fruits of 
her labor, and consume her time in vexing attempts to coax the machine to a 
proper performance of duty. Singer machines are sold directly from maker to fe 
user; they are guaranteed by the maker, always ready to furnish parts and sup- 


| 


this service. 


Very 


improvement on its predecessor. 


For practical use it 


Every part is made with 


plies in any part of the world, and not by a middleman totally unable to render 
Buy a sewing machine of the Present, and not one of the Past. 


Get a Singer. You can try one free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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“The influence of this book is like a 
breath of fresh air ona sultry day.” 


PERPETUA 


A Tale of Nimes, A. D. 213 
BY THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
12mo, 290 pages, cloth, gilt, top, $1.25. 


“The base superstitions and pious frauds of that pagan 
age, the brutality and excitement of the arena, the horrors 
of incarceration, and the final sacrifice of the faithful 
Baudillas and the exquisitely beautiful Perpetua, form a 
book of great power. The scene of Perpetua’s death is 
most touchingly depicted.’—Boston Transcript. 

“Perpetua’ is a story that one is likely to remember; it 
is forceful and intelligent, and, at times, brilliant."— Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Storles illustrative of the struggles of primitive Chris- 
tianity with the dominant, yet decaying, faith of Imperial 
Rome are, as their number and popularity prove, of con- 
stant fascination to a multitude of readers. ‘Perpetua’ 
will not disappoint those who are sensible of the charm,’’— 
Literature. 

“Of all the histories of martyrdom, none is so unexagger- 
ated in its tone and language, so entirely unencumbered 
with miracle, none abounds in such exquisite touches of 
nature, or, on the whole, from its minuteness and circum- 
stantiality, breathes such an air of truth and reality as 
that of Perpetua and Felic‘tas.’—Sprinyfield Republican. 
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Children’s Tbhour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 


(Copyrighted.) 
Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER V. 
THE BOX OF SHELLS 


(fT) ERIWINKLE,” said Mrs. Marston one 

Friday, “I want you to go with me this 
afternoon toSt. Faith’s Home. I have put off 
taking you, for one of the children in the 
hospital was very ill.” 

‘Ts she better now’’? 

“Yes, and they will be glad to see us, and 
you can take a box of your pretty shellsand 
mosses.” 

“T do long to see little Elsie; do you think 
that she would like some of the shells, Sis- 
ter”? 

‘“Yes, she never leaves her crib, and any- 
thing new that she can hold in her hand 
will be a nice change for her.” 

Mrs. Marston had a basket of fruit put in 
the carriage, and she carriea a bunch of 
pinks and roses. It was ashort drive, and 
they were soon at the Home. The bell was 
answered by a little girl, one of the cripples, 
who although in an iron frame, was able to 
walk around. 

“O, Mrs. Marston, ’m so glad you’ve 
come; are we to sing this afternoon”? she 
asked. 

‘Yes, Sadie, I think so,” said Mrs. Mars- 
ton, ‘‘and I have brought my sister to see 
you all.” 

First they went into the schoolroom, where 
some of the older girls and boys were weav- 
ing baskets of colored straws and sweet- 
scented grasses. Afterward, as they went 
up stairs with Sister Constance, Periwinkle 
saw alittle boy hobbling along with only one 
leg, yet looking bright and cheerful; she 
felt horrified at the sight. 

“T have to go out on the errands, but I’l] 
be back in time for the sing,” he said, 
brightly. 

All the children they met seemed so glad 
to see Mrs. Marston. 

“Here is the nursery,” said the Sister, 
opening the door into aroom where a dozen 
or more little ones were sitting in low chairs 
or limping around with their toys. 

“But,” she continued, ‘‘t know you want 
to hurry up to the hospital and see Elsie and 
the others.. Perhaps your sister will come 
and amuse the little ones in the nursery,” 
she said to Mrs. Marston. 

In the hospital ward there were a dozen or 
more little white beds, in each of which lay 
a suffering child. Some were propped up 
with pillows, but others could only lie flaton 
their backs. Periwinkle’s heart beat fast, 
for she had seen very little suffering in her 
short life. 

“O, Mrs. Marston,” came from many little 
voices, ‘I’m glad you've come.” She went 
from bed to bed, giving to each a rose or 
apink. At last they came to Elsie’s crib; 
she held out her hands, and such a radiant 
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smile spread over her little, white face. Per- 
iwinkle had not learned the self-control 
needed in visiting the sick, and the tears 
came to her eyes. Elsie laid the red rose 
against her cheek and then kissed it. 

‘Now, Elsie,” said Mrs. Marston, ‘‘I have 
brought my sister to see you} she has a box 
of shells, and she will tell youallabout them.” 

She left Periwinkle and Elsie together, 
and after a little while spent in telling a 
story to the others, she went down to the 
schoolroom where she taught the children 
who were able to be about to sing the sweet 
Christmas carols. 

Elsie’s eyes shone as Periwinkle opened 
the box and laid on the white counterpane 
shells of different varieties. There were 
periwinkles of all sizes, large and smal): lit- 
tle, transparent yellow shells, red scallop 
ones, and cunning little boat shells. There 
were dried star-fishes or five fingers, as some 
call them, and Periwinkle told Elsie how 
she had gathered the shells, and found the 
star-fishes swimming in the pools of water 
between the rocks. 

Soon all the children in the ward were lis- 
tening; so Periwinkle carried about the 
shells, giving some to each little child. 

“TI haven’t seen the pets so happy for 
weeks,” said the nurse. ‘‘Before they go to 
sleep, I’ll put all the shells carefully away, 
and then to-morrow they will be just as eager 
to see them again.”’ 

“O, Sister,” said Periwinkle, as they drove 
home, ‘‘how white and thin poor Elsie looks: 
do you think she has enough to eat.” 

‘O, yes, they have plain, wholesome food, 
and at regular hours; you have no idea how 
much better she looks than she used to,” 
plied Mrs. Marston. 

“T want to do all I can for her 
winkle. 

“You can try to go once a week, and I want 
you to help me in getting up a fine Christ- 
mas box for them.” 

“That will be splendid,” said Periwinkle. 
“I can dress dolls, for I love to do that ” 

Before dinner that evening, as Bessie was 
sitting in Periwinkle’s lap, and Hannie on 
the rug before the open fire, Mildred came 
in. She had been a little shy about coming 
to the house after treating Periwinkle so un- 
kindly, especially as Periwinkle had not been 
in to see her. 

‘Where have 
she asked. ‘ 
hour ago.” 

‘‘T have been with my sister to St. Faith’s 
Home. O, Mildred, you have no idea how 
those poor little things suffer, and how pa- 
tient they are. Some can only sit up in bed 
ashort time each day, and others have tolie 
flat all the time.” 

“T can’t see how you knew what to say to 
them,” said Mildred, looking wonderingly at 
Periwinkle. 

“T did feel shy at first, but you know one 
cannot help loving children.” 

“T can,” said Mildred. “‘T think they area 
perfect nuisance. There isn’t a day that I 
don’t wish Herbert were off at boarding- 
school where [ wouldn’t have to see him.” 

‘I don’t see how you can talk so, and you 
really must not before’—and Periwinkle 
waved her hand towards Bessie who was now 
sitting on the rug with her arm around her 
cat, and talking in her dear, little, baby 
voice to him. 

‘“Well, what I came in for was to ask if 
you can go with us to the theatre to-night”? 

“Tam sure Sister wouldn’t let me,” said 
Periwinkle, 


re- 


,”’ said Peri- 


e you been all the afternoon”’ 
‘I came in to see you about an 


‘Here she comes, I'll ask her,” said Mil- 
dred; ‘‘teasing can almost always get any- 
thing. Mrs. Marston, please let Periwinkle 
vo with us to the theatre to-night’? 

‘‘No, indeed, Mildred, she is altogether too 
young to go out to such evening entertain- 
ments; you are very kind to ask her, but I 
could not allow it.” 

““O, now, please do, Mrs. Marston, I think 
she micht go, she is nearly as old as I am.” 

“Teasing will do no good, Mildred. Itis 
Friday any way, and if she goes out at allit 
will be with me to Evening Prayer.”’ 

When Mildred returned home from the 
theatre, and went to bed, she couldn’t sleep, 
for it had been a very exciting play and as 
she turned restlessly on her pillow she 
called to mind all that Periwinkle had told 
her of the little children at the Home 

“How different Periwinkle is from me, 
she thought; ‘‘she never seems to have any 
fun, and yet she is always happy; and how 
good she was not to tell of me at school; and 
wasn’t I clever to get a new book and not to 
say the other was mine. I wonder why she 
is different; I think I’ll ask her to take me to 
the Home.” 

The next day Mrs. 
winkle went shopping. 
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new dolls; and Periwinkle took them to the 
nursery, with a box that contained pieces of 
silks, muslins, and velvets, to arrange about 
dressing them. 

Little Bessie wasso careful that there was 
no fear of her breaking them, or even touch- 
ing them, if she were told not to; and Peri- 
winkle liked to sit there, for she enjoyed be- 


* ing with the child and hearing her baby 


prattle. 

The next Friday Mildred asked if she 
could go with them to the Home, and take 
little Gyp, forshe was sure thatthe children 
would like to see him. They were going to 
take a surface car, and as they stepped on 
the platform, the conductor said: ‘You can- 
not bring a dog into the car,’’so they waited 
for the next, but were met with the same 
answer. 

‘What can we do’? asked Periwinkle. 

“T will ask the conductor of the next car 
before we get in,” said Mrs. Marston. And 
they hailed a third one. : 

“May we take this little dog into the car’? 
she asked. 

He looked at the tiny creature in Mil- 
dred’s arms, his little face peeping out of his 
large, silk ruffie, and his diminutive body 
concealed beneath his black velvet blanket. 

“That thing’! said he, ‘why I don't even 
call ita dog; yes, you can take that specimen 
into my car.” 

The sick children were delighted at tke 
sight of Gyp, for they had never seen a Jap- 
anese spaniel before. Little Elsie of course 
had no remembrance of that morning when 
Gyp was playing with his ball and she had 
fallen on the treacherous orange peel. 

‘Pretty, doggie, pretty little doggie,” she 
kept saying, as she patted his soft Leaa. 

As they went home Mildred said: 

“Tll buy Elsie a toy dog of vlack fur. I 
know where I can get a beauty.” 

“Save it for Christmas,” said Periwinkle, 
and she told her about the dolls she was 
dressing, and asked her tohelp. ‘My sis- 
ter,” she continued, ‘“‘is going to ask her 
rector if we can start a guild of the young 
girls to meet at our house and work for St. 
Faith’s Home, and callit St. Faith’s Guild.” 

“But I couldn’t belong, because I don’t go 
to your church, or even any where,” said 
Mildred, slowly. 

“T think you could, any way we can ask 
him; and, Mildred, won’t you please go to 
church with me next Sunday”? 

'“T believe I will,” replied her friend. 
‘*‘Mamma never cares what I do Sundays, as 
long as I don’t bother her.” 

“That night Mildred thought to herself: 
“To-day is the first time I ever tried to do 
anything to make others happy.” 


(To be continued. ) 


HE small girl was wheeling a doll’s car- 
riage. She was rosy and roly-poly, and 
looked too pretty to be wise. The passer-by 
was interested, and asked why the healthy 
looking doll was so well wrapped up. 

‘She has the influenza,” said the apple- 
faced one, gravely. ‘‘And, asI go to school 
every day, I can’t give her proper airing. 
It’s very trying. The doctor says that in- 


-fluenzaisa germ. Butif the germ has in- 


fluenza, why doesn’t it kill the germ”? 
The passer-by, taken unawares by this 


_ fusillade of scientific queries, looked blank. 
. “Perhaps you don't understand”? said the 


“Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are unrivalled 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Throat 
‘Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


little girl, gently, asifshe were talking toa 
very small and stupid doll. ‘But Ido. I’m 
going to be asurgeon. I fix allthe family’s 
cut fingers. Do you know how to make a 
tourniquet? Wait, Ill show you,” and 
whipping out a diminutive pocket handker- 
chief, she deftly bound up the handle of the 
doll’s carriage, and explained the benefit of 
such a bandage in certain circumstances. 
She could talk like a little girl, too; and 
walked to*the corner with her new acquaint- 
ance, chatting about Santa Claus and Christ- 
mas trees the while. At the corner the wind 
blew fiercely, and she turned the doll’s car- 
riage about. ‘‘Can’t let her be inadraught,” 
she explained, with a professional wave of 
her hand toward the muffled up doll. Asshe 
turned to go the new acquaintance asked 
her name. ‘Margaret Willis,’ she said, 
‘“but they call me ‘Pet.’’? Rosy-cheeked 
Margaret Willis, M. D., one awaits with in- 
terest the hanging out of your shingle.— 
Commercial Adve tiser. 


HE doll question is becoming serious. A 
philosopher of the masculine persuasion 
declares with much emphasis that ‘‘a doll,” 
to effect its real purpose, should represent a 
baby and nothing else—neither a boy in 
knickerbockers, a Norman peasant girl, nor 
a Welsh fishwife, but a baby in long clothes. 
The doll must be susceptible of being con- 
sidered younger than its custodian. The 
moment you dress it in silks and satins, in 
hats and feathers, you destroy its owner’s 
illusion.” 
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Dr. Redwell relates am interesting ac- 
count of what he considers a remarkable 
cure of acute stomach trouble and chronic 
dyspepsia, by the use of the new discovery, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

He says: The patient was a man who 
had suffered, to my knowledge, for years 
with dyspepsia. Everything he ate seemed 
to sour and create acid and gases in the stom- 
ach; he had pains like rheumatism in the 
back, shoulder blades and limbs, fullness 
and distress after eating, poor appetite and 
loss of flesh; the heart became affected, 
causing palpitation and sleepnesses at 
night. 

I gave him powerful nerve tonies and 
blood remeaies, but to no purpose. As an 
experiment, I finally bought a fifty-cent 
package of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets at a 
drug store and gave them to him. Almost 
immediate relief was given, and after he 
had used four boxes he was, to all appear- 
ances, fully cured. 

There was no more acidity or sour watery 
risings, no bloating after meals, the appe- 
tite was vigorous, and he has gained between 
10 and 12 pounds in weight of solid, healthy 
flesh, 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
advertised and sold in drug stores, yet I 
consider them a most valuable addition to 
any physician's line of remedies, as they are 
perfectly harmless, and can be given to 
children or invalids or in any condition of the 
stomach with perfect safety, being harm- 
less and containing nothing but vegetable 
and fruit essences, pure pepsin, and Golden 
Seal. 

Without any question they are the safest, 
most effective cure for indigestion, bilious- 
ness, constipation, and all derangements of 
the stomach, however slight or severe. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere, at fifty cents for full 
sized package. 
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ARE YOU TO LIVE IN ALASKA ? 


Some Requirements that will be 
Found Indispensable 
The universal article of diet in that 


country, depended upon and indispensable, 
is bread or biscuit. And to make the 
bread and biscuit, either in the camp or up- 
on the trail, yeast cannot be used—it must 
be baking powder; and the powder manu- 
factured by the processes of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Company, miners and pro- 
spectors have learned, is the only one which 
will stand in that peculiar climate of cold 
and dampness and raise the bread and bis- 
cuit satisfactorily. 

These facts are very important for every 
one proposing to go to Alaska and the Yu- 
kon country to know, for should he be per- 
suaded by some outfitter to take one of the 
cheap brands of baking powder, it will cost 
just as much to transport it, and then when 
he opens it for use, after all his labor in 
packing it over the long and difficult route, 
he will find a solid caked mass or a lot of 
spoiled powder, with no strength and use- 
less. such a mistake might lead to the 
most serious results. Alaska is no place 
in which to experiment in food, or try to 
economize with your stomach. For use in 
such a climate, and under the trying and 
fatiguing conditions of life and labor in that 
country, everything must be the best and 
most useful, and, above all, it is imperative 
that all food supplies shall have perfect 
keeping qualities. lt is absurd to convey 
over such difficult and expensive routes an 
article that will deteriorate in transit, or 
that will be found,when required for use, to 
have lost a great part of its value. 

There is no better guide to follow in these 
matters than the advive of those who have 
gone through similar experience. Mr. Mc- 
Questen, who is called ‘‘the father of 
Alaska,” after an experience’of years upon 
the trail, in the camp, and in the use of 
every kind of supply, says: ‘‘We find in 
Alaska that the importance of a proper 
kind of baking powder cannot be overesti- 
mated. A miner with a can of bad baking 
powder is almost helpless in Alaska. We 
have tried all sorts, and have been obliged 
to settle down and use nothing but the 
Royal... It is stronger and carries further at 
first, but above all things, it is the only 
powder that will endure the severer climatic 
changes of the Arctic region.” 

It is for the same reasons that the U.S. 
Government in its relief expeditions, and 
Peary, the famous Arctic traveler, have car- 
ried the Royal Baking Powder exclusively. 
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Trial Package Free! 

If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless “cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr, JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. : 


The Care of the Eyes 

NEVER read in bed or when lying upon the sofa. 
Sit with your back to the light as much as 
possible. Attend to your digestion. Do not 
work longer than two hours without closing 
your eyes and resting them for five minutes. If 
your eyes are weak, bathe them in water to 
which a little salt and a little brandy have 
been added. 

Dr. Francis Dowling has given a very sensible 
paper before the Mississippi Valley Medical As- 
sociation, showing, as the careful result of 
investigation by himself and others, that im- 
paired vision is the common result of the 
habitual use of tobacco, either by chewing or 
smoking—rather more by the chewing, on ac- 
count of the greater absorption of the nicotine. 
He conducted a personal examination of 150 
male employes in a large tobacco factory, all of 
whom used tobacco in one or both of these ways. 
Of these he found that in 45 cases the normal 
acuteness of vision was much diminished. In 
30 cases the impairment was very serious, the 
subjects mistaking red’ for brown or black, 
green for blue or orange and sometimcs black, 
when the tests were made. They were also un- 
able to make out the white spot in the center of 
the black card. More than half the 150 showed 
persistent contraction of both pupils, and this 
was the invariable accompaniment of some 
form of defective vision. In most cases the 
failure of vision is very slow, and becomes well 
advanced before the patient discovers it. This 
slowness of action is the reason why the users 
of tobacco do not notice its effects. It is with 
them as with the frog—put one of these ani- 
mals into water of ordinary temperature, and 
by means of heat raise it about one degree F’. 
every five minutes, and you may bring the 
water to a degree of heat which kills the frog 
and he never know it. Its action has been 
so gradual that the animal did not feel the 
change. Soitis with many who use tobacco. 
Injury goes on slowly and it is not perceived.— 
Journal of Hygiene. 


Tne Care OF SPECTACLES.—An experienced ocu- 
list says that a great many people injure their 
eyesight by not keeping their glasses bright and 
highly polished. They allow dust and perspi- 
ration to accumulate upon them, then they are 
dim and semi-opaque, and the eyes are strained 
with trying to look through them. It is not an 
easy matter to keep glasses in perfect order, 
especially in warm weather, and just what is 
best to clean them with has long been an un- 
settled question. One man has put himself on 


record as declaring that the only cleaner he [ 


found satisfactory was a bank note of large de- 
nomination.. Whether the size of the note or 
the quality had to do with the efficacy of it was 
not stated. Alady has used a Japanese paper 
napkin with most pleasing results, and says she 
buys paper napkins by the dozen and keeps them 
on hand for this purpose. Another lady who 
must be very particular. about her: glasses, 
keeps on hand bits of mosquito netting thor- 
oughly washed and rinsed in clear water and 
ironed, and pronounces them in every way bet- 
ter than anything she has ever tried. An oc- 
casional washing in warm soapsuds is very 
necessary, an optician says. 


From Drnver.—‘‘I wish your excellent paper 
abundant success for its loyalty in contending 
for the Faith once delivered. The ‘Talks’ of 
Dr. Locke alone are worth the amount of the 
subscription.’ 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again, At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
te oe: See ae of “Everything for the 
arden” for provided the 
apply by letter FREE and give ihe 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will © 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
35337 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and insuch quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt.,3 pkts. 
for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
1 pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 

Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sw_ect Pea. Areal gem. 
‘ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 

es ancy Gloxinia. [xtra fine. = 
“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

“ 18potted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
G “ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
1) “* Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to ‘lowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial. . 


- All the above for 4oc. postpaid, 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 
of Flower and. Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: ee) 
illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 
160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send_us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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EEN TROT EASE ana BREATA PERFUME” 


So 


ood for Young and Old.: 
SEN-SEN CO, Dept ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


— 


"BREVITY IS THE 


SOUL OF WIT," 
Good Wife! You Need 
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The Story of the Other Wise Man 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated by F. Louis Mora. 
namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 
Also Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


4to, Cloth, Or- 


A Story of the Heavenly Camp-Fires 


By One with a New Name. .16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Bible Stories for Young People 


By the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. PoTTER, D.D., the Rev. Bishop JoHN F. | 


Hurst, D.D., the Rev. JOHN Hat, D.D., and others. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


The Critical Handbook of the Greek New Testa- 


ment 


By EDWARD C. MITCHELL. D.D. Tlustrated. New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Modern Missions in the East : 


Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By EDWAKkD A. LAw- 
RENCE, D.D. With an introduction by EDWARD D. EATON, D.D., LL.D. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


A Life of Christ for Young People, 


In Questions aud Answers. By MARY HASTINGS FOOTE. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25, 


Ben-Hur 


A Tale. of the Christ. By Lew WALLACE. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50; Half Leather, $2.00; Half Calf, $3.00; Three-Quarter Leather, 
$2.50; Three-Quarter Crushed Levant, $4.00; ull Leather, $3.50. 
Illustrated Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo, Silk Binding, $7.00; Three-Quarter 
Calf, $12.00; Three-Quarter Levant, $14.00. 
Bdition de Luxe limited to 350 copies. 2 Vols., Full Vellum, $20.00. 


With Map. 


KEADING 


The Boyhood of Christ 


By LEw WALLACE. 14 Full-page Engravings on Plate Paper. 4to, 
Full Leather, $3.50. 


A Study, of Death 


By HENRY MILLS ALDEN. 


God in His World 


By HENRY MILLS ALDEN. An Interpretation. 
White and Gold Binding, $2.00. 


The Parables and Their Home 


The Parables by the Lake. By WILLIAM H. THOMSON. M.D. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Christ in the Old Testament 


Or, The Great Argument. By WiLL1AM H. THOMSON, M.D. Crown, 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1.50, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25; 


Primary Convictions 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 
8vo, Cloth, 2 50. 


Easter Bells 


Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
mental, $1.25. 


The Land and the Book 


Or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the Manners and Customs. the 
Scenes, and the Scenery, of the Holy Land. By W1iLLIAM M. THOMSON, 
D.D. 3 Vols. Square 8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco, 
#850: Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10.00 each. 2 

' Popular Edition. 3 Vols. Cloth, $7.50; Half Leather, $10.50. 


Crown, 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. New York and London. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER 
TO LIVING CHURCH READERS. 


By Special Arrangement between .% 8 86 os 
ef of ef The Living Church and Charles Scribner's Sons 


The Speaker’s Commentary 


DOPE RED 


AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


The Speaker's Commentary is well known to all Bible Students. It is 
a work of vast Biblical learning, recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as 
the great authoritative, popular Commentary, embodying the ripest results 
of the best scholarship. 


TERMS OR ES ie tee Oe Taran. 


The Commentary consists of ten volumes, 
Royaloctayo. The Regular Price of the work is 


$3.00 NET, PER VOLUME. 


A limited nomber of sets (150) of the work 
are now offered at the special price of 


$1.50 PER VOLUME. 
*,* THESE SETS ARE THE SAME THAT HAVE BEEN SELLING AT $8.00 PER VOLUME. WHEN THESE 150 


SETS HAVE BEEN SOLD THIS OFFER WILL CEASE. 
The Commentary will be sent to any address on receipt of 


Terms of Special Payment: only $5.00, the remaining amount $10,00 to be paid in five 


months by monthly instalments of $2.00 each. By these easy terms it is hoped this great work will be 
placed within the reach of all, 


‘Tt is pithy and clear and ex- ‘* Probably the most valuable work of the 


What Scholars Say of The Speaker’s Commentary 
ITS SCHOLARSHIP hibits the condensed results of 
Dn ilin hia ah nne cheabestand latedhscholarshups 


It will do much to put in possession of all that which hitherto 
has been the exclusive property of a few erudite investigators. 
I devoutly thank God for this publication, and expect great 
things for the eause of truth.”—HOWARD CROSBY. 


ITS POPULAR NATURE | “Thank God for this 


clorious constellation of 

talent, learning, and 
piety, combined to elucidate the Word of God for the use of 
those great masses of the people who are not and cannot be 
scholars..’’—From The Christian Union (Outlook). 


ITS VALUE kind for general use which has ever been 
~~" produced in the English tongue. The com- 
mon reader will derive a vast amount of information from its 
pages, and the most accomplished scholar can read it to advan- 
tage.”—From Rt. Rev. THOMAS M. CLARKE, Bishop of Rhode 


Island. 
ITS COMPLETENESS doubt of its great value or 
L-.  hLn LLe Ln l Ohibsreminent: SUuccéssimmue 
have long felt the want of just such a comprehensive and com- 
plete commentary on the Holy Scriptures for our students of 
Divinity, our Clergy, and for a large class of general readers.” 
—lrom Rt, Rey. WORATIO POTTER, Bishop of New York. 


‘“There cam be no matter of 


mo WRITE AT ONCE TO... 


THE LIVING CHURCH, OR 


55 Dearborn St. Chicago, Il, UN 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
15357 Fifth Ave. New York, N, Y, 


The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its 


Hews and Rotes 


HE Year-book for the Episcopal Church 

of Scotland for 1898, which is now pub- 
lished, gives interesting information re- 
garding the present state of the Church. In 
1878 the number of clergy was 224, this year 
the number is 351; then there were 95 par- 
sonages, now there are 135; and in 1878 
there were 98 day schools, and this year the 
number is 78. This is the one retrograde 
step which the Church has made, and per- 
haps it was inevitable, in view of her Jack 
of resources to meet the constantly growing 
demands of the Education Department. <A 
comparison of the statistics of this year and 
last, works out as follows: Incumbencies and 
missions, 341—an increase of 11 on last year; 
church population, 115,072—an increase of 
3,114; communicants, 42,716—an increase of 
785; Baptisms, 8,025—a decrease of 476. The 
increases come chiefly, if not entirely, from 
large centres of populatien, as the cities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee. In rural 
districts the melancholy fact must be ac- 
knowledged that no progress has been made, 
but rather the reverse. 


ss. ies 


T a period when we are being assured 
that Homer did not write the [liad and 
Odyssey, that Isaiah did not write the book 
which bears his name, that the third Gospel 
and the Acts were not written by St. Luke, 
but perhaps by another of the same name, 
and furthermor:2, that Shakespeare was not 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays, no one 
will be much surprised to be informed that 
Dante did not write the ‘‘Divine Comedy,” 
but borrowed it from an Irish saint, hither- 
to unsuspected of literary genius. A ‘‘dis- 
tinguished authoress”’ is said to have made 
this discovery, and is now busily engaged 
in prosecuting her researches on the subject 
among the treasures of the Vatican library. 
Among other things, it appears that there is 
some evidence that Dante studied at Oxford, 
which may throw light upon the poet’s 
knowledge of certain geographical and his- 
torical facts relating to England. This 
statement is made in the preface of a trans- 
lation into Latin of the Divine Comedy, un- 
dertaken at the request of the Bishops of 
Salisbury and Bath. Doubtless important 
“finds” of various kinds are in store in this 
great library, which has only recently been 


made accessible to historical students 
through the liberality of the present Pope. 
sen Re 


OLLOWING the extraordinary scene in 

the French Parliament, in which the 
members indulged in a free fight, the still 
more extraordinary Zola trial has been oc- 
cupying public attention for the last two or 
three weeks. The reports of this trial as 
contained in the daily telegrams from Paris 
have revealed to the world a strange method 
of administering justice. lt seems hardly 
possible to secure fair results in a court 
room in which the judge assumes the atti- 
tude of a prosecuting attorney, the witnesses 
are allowed to deliver harangues, and the 
partisans on both sides shout applause ors 
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disapprobation. The really important mat- 
ter at stake is the Star chamber method of 
the Dreyfus trial out of which has grown 
the prosecution of Zola. It must be evident 
to every thinking Frenchman, that a repub- 
lic cannot afford to continue the secret and 
one sided judicial procedure of a despotic 
government. Whatever may be the truth 
of Dreyfus’s guilt or innocence, it is evident 
that the present intense feeling could not 
have existed if his trial had been an open 
one and the accused and his advocates had 
been informed of the testimony against him. 
If the affair does not culminate insome kind 
of revolution with its attendant horrors, it 
would seem that it must result in a reform 
of the judicial process. The great revolu- 
tion of 1789 left the secret trials and the law 
of evidence untouched. They were re- 
tained in the codes of the first Republic and 
of the Empire, and have remained un- 
changed to the present time. M. Zola is 
unquestionably, a very sensational char- 
acter, and his motives may be open to ques- 
tion; nevertheless his trial is the beginning 
of an agitation which can only logically end 
in a reform of an anomalous state of things, 
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HE Archbishop of Canterbury has writ- 
ten to the Archbishop of Capetown 
warmly commending the proposal to build 
a new cathedral at Capetown. ‘‘Beautiful 
houses of worship,” he says, ‘‘show our rey- 
verence to God and make His worship a de- 
light. They preach the best of possible 
sermons to genera'ion after generation.” 
The cathedral which Archbishop Jones is 
contemplating is to cost £120,000, and is to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the consecration of Bishop Gray. In view 
of the remarkable development of Church 
work in South Africa, it seems hard to be- 
lieve that the first Anglican prelate, Bishop 
Gray, of Capetown, landed there only 50 
years ago, viz.,in February, 1848. He was 
then the only Anglican bishop on the whole 
continent. Now the one diocese of Cape- 
town alone is represented by ten Sces. 
si, Ges 
HE rescue last week of the 212 souls, 
passengers and crew, from the Dutch 
ship Veedam, sinking in mid-ocean, by the 
American liner St. Louis, was a splendid 
exhibition of discipline as well as of heroic 
courage. The rescue was extremely haz- 
ardous; as the sea was still swollen by a 
storm which had raged a few hours pre- 
viously, but it was accomplished without 
the loss of a single life. The passengers 
and crew were taken off in four boats, be- 
ginning with the children, a six-months old 
baby being the first. The women were 
next taken into the life boats, then the 
male passengers, and last of all the crew. 
During the entire time, which occupied 
three hours and ten minutes, the crew of 
the Veedam worked steadily at the pumps 
to keep the vessel afloat till all could be 
saved. The last man to leave the doomed 
ship was the commander Captain Stenger, 
who would not leave the deck until he had set 
his vessel on fire, in order that it might not, 
a derelect, become a danger to naviga- 


Thought 


tion. The captains of both vessels and their 
chief officers are worthy of all praise. It is 
inspiring to meet with an instance of such 
courage, accompanied by perfect discipline 
and cool judgement, amid circumstances 
which might easily enough shake the nerves 
of the strongest and most experienced men. 
at 
T Castleterra, Ireland, a beautiful mar- 
ble cross was erected as the headstone 
of a grave. But local prejudice was so 
strong, that a party of iconoclastic Protest- 
ants entered the churchyard and destroyed 
the work. Not satisfied with this, the bit- 
terness of party feeling isso strong, that the 
rector has been subjected to an organized 
boycott for permitting such a memorial to 
be erected. The Ecclesiastical Gazette re- 
marks, that such conduct displays an extra- 
ordinary want of enlightenment and Chris- 
tian charity; which is putting the matter 
mildly enough. 
SBS 
ISHOP POTTER is widely known asa 
public man no less than as an eminent 
ecclesiastic. He has taken an influential 
part in reform movements in New York in 
both the civic and social spheres. There 
was, therefore, nothing surprising in his re- 
ceiving and accepting an invitation to ad- 
dress the Marquette Club, of Chicago, on 
the occasion of the Lincoln celebration. 
The good Bishop must have been somewhat 
non-plussed at the nature of the subject as- 
signed him, and it is a little difficult to un- 
derstand the feeling which dictated the 
invitation to a Church dignitary and dis- 
tinguished public reformer, to speak on 
he Humor of Lincoln ” It is neediess to 
say, however, that he acquitted himself 
with all the grace and finish which distin- 
guishes him as a public speaker, and made 
the best of a somewhat rugged subject. 
335. ge 
OSHI YAMAGACHT is the name of the 
first Japanese woman entering Yale Un- 
iversity. The Boston Transcript states that 
she will not take the foot-ball course. 
The Observer, in alluding to some weak 
hymns and tunes, says: ‘‘Even these tran- 
sient melodies have helped to ‘conquer sin- 
ners and comfort saints’ and attract an audi- 
ence; but the gain would be great if more 
solid and lasting music and words were 
taught the multitude.’’—— —Henry M. Stan- 
ley, in The Atlantic Monthly, thoroughly en- 
dorses Christian missions in Africa, and 
says: ‘The story of the Uganda missionary 
enterprise isanepic poem. I know few sec- 
ular enterprises, military, or otherwise, de- 
serving of greater praise. ’——-—St. George's 
church, Preston, England, has had only 
two vicars in 100 years—the Rev. Robert 
Harris, who was vicar from Jan. 6th, 1798, 
till 1862, and the Rev. C. H. Wood, Mr. Har- 
ris’ successor, who still retains his post. 
———The prudential committee of the 
American (Congregational) Board have 
been obliged to send word to their missions 
abroad that their expeuditures for the cur- 
rent year must be forty-five per cent less 
than the missionaries deemed necessary, 
and that the salaries of the missionaries, as 
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last year, must suffer a reduction of ten per 
cent.———A Lowell, Mass., man tellsa good 
story on himself, illustrative of a well-known 
masculine weakness. He was rummaging 
around in the garret the other day and 
found the remnants of an old suit. In the 
pocket of it was a letter which a lady had 
given him to mail 32 years ago. 


= yc 
The Church Abroad 


The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury cathedral 

have approved the revised design prepared 
py Mr. Jackson, R.A., for the tomb of the late 
Archbishop Benson. It will beearly English in 
character, and has a general resemblance to 
the tomb of Archbishop Peckham, in the 
Martyrs’ chapel. 


A London paper of recent date says: ‘The 
‘appointment of a man 28 years of age to be 
organist of York cathedral is a circumstance al- 
most without parallel in the history of musical 
appointments. This is the age of Mr Tertius 
Noble who has been selected to succeed Dr. Nay- 
lor from a list of 79 applicants. Mr. Nobleis at 
present organist of Ely cathedral.”’ 


Ata recent meeting of the Truro cathedral 
building committee, it was reported that the 
foundations of the nave were completed. The 
treasurer stated that the available funds were 
about £14,000, It was decided to continue the 
work, and to appoint Mr. F. L. Pearson to carry 
out his late father’s designs for the completion 
of the nave. The west front will be the special 
memorial to the late Archbishop Benson. He 
loved the Cornish folk, and they loved him. 


The Bishop of Winchester announces that the 
subscriptions to the fund for erecting a Dean 
Vaughan memorial church in London already 
amount to about £3,000, the bulk of which has 
been contributed by those who read with Dr. 
Vaughan in preparation for Holy Orders. The 
total amount required is £10,000. 


Dr.. Edward John Hopkins who has been or- 
ganist of the Temple church for more than 54 
years, has tendered his resignation to the 
Benchers of the Inner and Middle Temple, by 
whom it has been accepted. The Benchers have 
granted him a retiring pension, and have also 
‘decided that he shail continue to act as honorary 
organist of the Temple church during his life- 
time. Dr. Hopkins is in his 80th year. He was 
as a youth in the choirsof St. Paul’s cathedral 
and the Chapels Royal, sang at the coronation of 
William IV.,and was-included in the Diamond 
Jubilee choir last June. Heisoneof the most 
brilliant organists of the day, and has greatly 
enriched English Church music. He is, more- 
over, the best authority in England on organ 
building, 
The Rt. Rev. John Martindale Speechley, 
D.D., late Bishop of Travancore and Cochin, 
died Jan. 20th at Hernhill, Faversham, Kent, 
where he had been vicar since 1892. His death 
was very sudden. He conducted a service at 
’ church on Sunday, and in the early part of the 
week contracted a chill which developed into 
pneumonia. The late Bishop was «ducated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and wa: *rdained 
to a curacy at Peterborough in 1860. In ‘862 he 
devoted himself to foreign mission work work- 
ing in South India, under the Churcb Mission- 
‘ary Society, from 1862 to 1876. He was conse- 
crated to the missionary see of Travancore and 
Cochin in 1879. Nine years later he resigned 
this charge and returned to England, where he 
gave episcopal aid in the diocese of Truro until 
1892, when he was appointed by the late Arch- 
bishop to the vicarage of Hernhill. The mortal 
remains of the late Bishop were laid to rest in 

_ the cemetery at Whittlesey, Cambs (his native 
town.) 


_ »- From MaryLanp:—‘‘I enjoy your paper very 
much, and think so highly of it that it has 
given me great pleasure to distribute the copies 
you mailed to me, among my friends and neigh- 
bors.’” 


The Living Church 


The Board of Missions 

At its stated meeting on Feb. 8th, there were 
present 12 bishops, 11 presbyters, and 9 laymen. 

A letter, in response to the Boara’s official 
communication of last month, having been sub- 
mitted from the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese of Kentucky, in which the decision was 
left with the Bishop alone, the Board proceeded 
to the election of a general secretary. Formal 
announcement was made of Bishop Dudley’s 
election to the office. 

In submitting his report the treasurer re- 
marked that up to date the contributions were 
a little larger than last year. 

A report was submitted from the Rev. H. L. 
Duhring who has been visiting many important 
points in the country, and who has created en- 
thusiasm regarding the Children’s Lenten 
Offering, and especially with.respect to.the pur- 
pose to make that offering for General Missions 
at Easter, $100,000 in memory of Dr Langford. 
He feels confident that the desired amount will 
be received. 

Communications were submitted from Bishop 
Talbot informing the Board of his acceptance of 
the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, and pre- 
senting a communication to him from the Pre- 
siding Bishop appointing him ad interim as Bish- 
op in chargeéof Wyoming and Idaho. Appro- 
priations were made to cover Bishop Talbot’s 
expenses in such distant charge, and relieving 
him in some measure from the responsibilities 
for missionaries’ stipends beyond the Board’s 
appropriation which he had previously assumed. 

Information was at hand from the Commission 
on Work among the Colored People that at its 
meeting held in the city of Washington re- 
cently, after certain adjustments, the appropri- 
ations heretofore made were continued to the 
close of the fiscal year. 

From the foreign field, letters were at hand 
from the Bishops of Haiti, Cape Palmas, Tokyo, 
and Shanghai, and a number of the missionaries. 
Especial attention was called to the letter of 
Bishop Graves, published in the last number of 
The Spirit of Missions, which dwells upon the 
great advance in the work in the up river dis- 
trict, so much so that he himself confessed sur- 
prise at the progress he found in certain locali- 
ties, and another letter in which he states that 
an additional village, Hoo Kang, was about to 
put up a place of worship; this not only having 
been done in some places, but additional land 
having been bought by the Chinese without 
solicitation with a view to endowing the local 
work, The Bishop concludes this portion of his 
letter with these words: 

vit earnestly beg the Church and the Board to re- 
member that everything points to more rapid change 
than ever before has been known in China, and I am 
jeeply desirous that we shall take advantage of it 
and not be left behind. 

Mr. Frans Edward Lund and Mr. Carl Fred- 
erick Lindstrom, who have already spent seven 
and eight years respectively in China as mis- 
sionaries of another society, have been appoint- 
ed by Bishop Graves. These appointments will 
take effect upon their ordination to the diacon- 
ate. The necessary appropriations were made. 
The Rev. F. L. Gawks Pott reported that he 
was about to sail on the 9th inst. by the ‘'Teu- 
conic,’’ on his return to the field, having raised 
in cash and pledges $15,000 for the new Science 
Aall, and its furniture and fittings, at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai. 

By advice of the Standing Committee, the 
Young Ladies’ Institute, in Tokyo, will be tem- 
porarily closed on April lst. The Bishop’s ap- 
pointments of the Rev. C. F. Sweet, of Presque 
Isle, Me., and the Rev. H. G. Limeric, of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, were approved, and appropriations 
were made. 

On Cape Palmas, Bishop Ferguson has re- 
built St. Mark’s Hospital, which is temporarily 
used as a place of shelter for the girls during 
the re-building of the adjacent Orphan Asylum. 
A single appropriation was made for the widow 
and children of thelate Rev. Mr. Merriam,anda 
small grant for medical expenses of the Rev. T. 
C. Brownell Gabla, who was cut off by war 
and without salary for several years. An abso- 
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lutely necessary appropriation in the sum of 
$5,000 was made to rebuild St. John’s school- 
house at Cape Mount, as the former structure 
had become decayed and dangerous. Since then 
$1,000 has been contributed. Other offerings for 
the purpose will be most acceptable to the 
Board. This institution educates at least 75 
boys from the neighboring tribes. The acting 
superintendent writes: ‘‘The next question for 
the Board to decide will be: Shall Cape Mount 
be abandoned or a priest provided?’ ’;Cape Mount 
with its four noble American women workers 
and a staff of native assistants caring for per- 
haps 150 boys and girls on what is regarded as 
the most salubrious promontory in the Repub- 
lic cannot be abandoned. For several years the 
Board has been calling for a suitable priest, 
that is to say, one who is also qualified to take 
the general superintendence of the whole work 
and manage its business affairs. 

Miss Marion Muir, from Athens, acknowledges 
sundry small offerings from friends at home 
which have enabled her to give material aid to 
the pupils in the Greek mission school, who are 
in distress because of the recent war, and to 
help the teachers somewhat te make up for the 
depreciation in value of their monthly pay. 

Bishop Holly had fixed March 10th as the date 
of his departure for the Republic of San Domin- 
go, accompanied by two presbyters, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the Rev. B. I. Wilson to the 
priesthood, and consecrating the church build- 
ing at San Pedro de Macoris, which has been 
erected under Mr. Wilson’s supervision. 

Attention was called to the fact that the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Hare had recently completed twenty- 
five years of service as Missionary Bishop of 
South Dakota, whereupon a special committee 
consisting of the Bishop of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. Vibbert, and Mr. Thomas, was constituted to 
take appropriate action. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. Bishop 
Crry.—The Church Club Held its annual din- 
ner on the evening of Feb. 7th. Among the 
speakers was Bishop Potter. 


At the church of All Angels, the Rey. Dr. 
Townsend, rector, a parishioner has provided 
the cost of the addition of a stringed orchestra 
to the choir for Sunday services. 


At the church of the Holy Cross, Candlemas 
was observed the usual way, with blessing and 
procession of candles. The Rev. Prof. Riley, 
of the General Theologica] Seminary, was the 
preacher. 


The Parochial Missions Society held its an- 
nual meeting at the Church Missions House, 
Feb. 8th. The meeting was preceded by a cele- 
bration of the Blessed Sacrament at the church 
of the Heavenly Rest. 


The will of Anno Smith Young, which was 
filed in the Surrogate’s office Feb. 8th, provides 
a legacy of $1,000 for the church of the Incarna- 
tion, and $500 for St. Mark’s church in the east- 
ern district of Brooklyn. 


Members of the Italian congregation of San 
Salvatore, the Rev. Alberto Pace, in charge, 
have just presented a token of appreciation to 
Mrs. Geo. O. Bowdoin, president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Association, who for 10 years has been an 
active supporter and friend of the mission. 


At the church of the Holy Trinity, the Rev. 
Dr. Bridgman, rector, a very interesting meet- 
ing has just been h«ld by the missionary society 
of the parish, at which an address on Oriental 
Christian work was made by the Rey. Yaroo M. 
Neesan, a graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary, now laboring in Assyria. 


At St. Cornelius’ church, the Rev. I. C. Stur- 
gis, rector, a course of special Sunday evening 
addresses on economic questions by laymen of 
the parish invited by the rector, begun on Feb. 
6th, by Mr. James C. Learned, who took for his 
theme, ‘Living in city and country, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each.”’ 


A‘wedding of special interest took place Feb. 
10th, in the church of the Incarnation, when 
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Miss Antoinette Woerishoffer was married to 
Count Charles Seilerne, of Austria, by Bishop 
Satterlee, of Washington, assisted by the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Grosvenor. Faron 
von Riedl, of the Austrian Legation at Wash- 
ington, witnessed the ceremony. 


At the churth of Zion and St. Timothy, the 
rector, the Rey. Dr. Henry Lubeck, celebrated 
on Sunday, Feb. 6th, the 10th anniversary of 
his coming to the rectorship. He took occasion 
to make the gratifying announcement that the 
obligation of $40,000 now resting upon the church 
property would soon be removed by arrange 
ments already entered upon. 


At Columbia University the work of decorating 
the south court of the university will soon be 
completed. In arranging the mosaics, fountain, 
steps, urns, and trees, $60,000 has been expended. 
In the north grove, benches will soon be placed, 
and the authorities will allow a certain amount 
of freedom there, which will make it a favorite 
place for lounging for the students. 


The New-York local council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew met at St. Matthew’s 
church,:on:Feb. 11th. At the afternoon session 
the subject of ‘‘Persistency,” was discussed. At 
night Mr. James Reynolds, head of the Univer- 

, sity Settlement, discussed “The influence of 
environment on character,’ and Bishop Hare 
gave an address on ‘“‘The influence of character 
on environment.”’ 


Mr. Charles B. EUiman, an active Churchman 
and merchant of this city, died Feb. 8th, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital. He was born in 1809 in Cov- 
entry, England, but had lived in this country 
since 1889. For many years he was a member of 
the St. George’s Society. The funeral was con- 
ducted Feb. 10th in the chapel of the hospital 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Johnson, and the bur- 
ial was in Trinity cemetery. 


The alumni of the Episcopal Academy, Ches- 
hire, Conn., gave a reception Feb. 16th, at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, to Prof. E. D. Wood- 
bury, principal of the academy. Prof. Andrew 
W. Phillips, gf Yale University, presided. Ad- 
dresses were mad@by Principal Woodbury, the 
Rey. Edwin S. Lines, D.D., Col. Norris G. Os- 
borne, editor of The New Haven Register, Mr. Wm 
Ordway Partridge, and others. 


At St. Thomas’ church. the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Brown, rector, the first meeting of the Boys’ 
Periodical League was held in the tower room 
Feb. 11th. Representatives of every class in 
the Sunday school were present, and Mr. F'rank 
Le Grand Gilliss presided. The league aims at 
sending magazines, books, and periodicals to 
India, Africa, and China for distribution in con- 
nection with foreign missions. A large number 
of books were contributed by the pupils at the 
first meeting. 


The usual half-hour noonday services for 
business men, consisting of the litany, hymns, 
and an address, will be held in St. Paul’s chap- 
el, Broadway and Vesey st., on the Fridays in 
Lent. The addresses on the first three Fridays, 
Feb. 25th, March 4th and 11th, will be delivered 
by the Rev. Brockholst Morgan, and on the last 
three, March 18th, 25th, and April Ist, by the 
Rey. Edward A. Bradley, D.D. During Lent, 
the Litany is said every day at five minutes past 
12 o’clock (noon), and Evening Prayer daily at 
B30 

The second anniversary of Grace hospital at 
Grace chapel was celebrated by a gathering of 
friends who inspected the operations, on Feb. 
12th. The three principal departments of the 
hospital were thrown open—the House of St. 
Simeon, for old, infirm men; the House of St. 
Anna, for old women, and the House of the Holy 
Child, in which are temporarily cared for little 
ones whose mothers are sick or unable to attend 
them. The present number of deaconesses in 
the parish is eight, who form an important 
auxiliary to the numerous staff of clergy, num- 
bering now eight or ten. 

Barnard College has received from Mrs. 
Brooks, widow of the late Rey. Dr. Arthur 
Brooks, long the head of its board of trustees, 
a couple of valuable copies of the Scriptures, 
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formerly in his library, one dating from 1572, 
and the other, a Vulgate translation in two 
tomes, dating from 1555. The latter is from 
the early printing press of Gryphius. The 
chairmanship of the board of managers of the 
college has recently been filled by the election 
of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt who has signified his 
acceptance of the election. A meeting of the 
Barnard College Christian Association was 
held Tuesday. Mrs. Margaret Sangster ad- 
dressed the meeting, which was thrown open to 
friends of the college. 


Bishop Gilbert, of Minnesota, presided over 
the semi-centennial celebration of the Theta 
Delta Chi fraternity on Feb. 10th. The Rev. 
Dr. Cameron Mann, of Kansas city, Mo., read a 
poem. Addresses were made by President Ca- 
pen, of Tufts College; Col. Wm. L. Stone, and 
Prof. Duncan Campbell Lee, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Bishop Gilbert also presided at the semi- 
centennial fraternity dinner in.the evening at 
the Hotel Windsor. More than 850 members of 
the organization and their friends were present, 
including two of the original founders, Mr. Abel 
Beach, of Iowa, and Mr. Andrew H. Green, the 
distinguished publicist of this city. Letters of 
regret were read from Mr. Hay, ambassador to 
England, and the new Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Griggs. 


The Standing Committee of tlyis diocese has 
just taken action to procure legislative enact- 
ment from the State government, by which 
mortgage agreements affecting property of the 
Church, cannot be entered into legally without 
the previous consent of the bishop of the dio- 
cese; the object being to protect the Church 
against unwise action which has often in the 
past proved detrimental to its spiritual inter- 
ests by loading parishes needlessly with debt, 
and at times destroying parochial existence al- 
together. The committee unanimously gave its 
consent to the consecration 6f the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Brown, of Ohio, as having been duly and 
canonically elected Bishop-coadjutor of the dio- 
cese of Arkansas, notwithstanding opposition of 
certain parties after the event, his personal fit- 
ness for the episcopate being unquestioned. 


The ‘Rev. Dr. Bradley of St. Agnes’ chapel, 
(Trinity parish), 92nd st., has just issued his 
annual list of Lenten services. Among its many 
new features we remark the following: On 
Monday mornings, Deaconess Patterson will 
lecture and give instructions on ‘Scientific 
study of sacred subjects.” On Wednesday 
nights Mr. Miron Winslow will instruct a Bible 
class. On Wednesday afternoons, at 5 P. M., 
there will be a service with lecture especially 
for children. On Thursday nights, the Rey. 
Chas. J. Adams will deliver a course of lectures 
on ‘The greatest characters in Church his- 
tory.» On Fridays there will be two sets of 
lectures on Confirmation, one at 5 and one at 8 
Pp. M., by the vicar. Besides these special fea- 
tures there is a full and complete list of Sunday 
and daily services and Celebrations. Addresses 
are to be given every day at 5p. M. 


The New York Alumni Association of Kenyon 
College held its annual dinner at the Metropol- 
itan club on the evening of Feb. 8th. The Rey. 
David H. Greer, who is president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. The meeting was 
large and unusually enthusiastic. Letters of 
regret were read from President Seth Low, 
LL. D., of Columbia University, Charles Dudley 
Warner, William Dean Howells, and others. 
Informal toasts were responded to after dinner 
by the Rey. Wm. Y. Peirce, president of Kenyon 
College, the Rey. Dr. Daniel C. Roberts, of Con- 
cord,:Col. John J. McCook, Bishop Vincent, of 
Southern Ohio, the Rey. Dr, H. DeLancey 
Townsend, the Rev. Dr. Reese I. Alsop, ex- 
mayor Strong, the Rey. E. M. McGuffey, and Mr. 
Francis T. A. Junkin. The officers of the as- 
sociation for the ensuing year are the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, president; Col. John J. McCook, 
vice-president; and Mr. Francis T, A. Junkin, 
secretary. 


The Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Hitchcock died in this 


city, Feb. 10th, as a result of an accident caused 
by his being knocked down by a trolley car 
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about two years ago. Dr. Hitchcock was born 
in New Haven, Conn., Jan. 25th, 1834, and was 
ducated at Trinity College, Hartford, and 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Coun. 
In 1857 he was ordained to the Aiaconate and in 
the following year to the priesthood. During 
the war of the Rebellion he was a chaplain in 
the navy, and had the honor to prepare fot Con- 
firmation the first class ever confirmed on board 
of a schoolship, the “Sabine.” He became 
rector of St. John’s church, Portsmouth, N. H., 
and subsequently held the rectorship of Grace 
church, Elmira, N. Y., Christ church, Bingham- 
con, N. Y., Trinity church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
St. James’ church, Batavia, N. Y. He was a 
member of the Standing Cominittee-.of the dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, and repeatedly a deputy in 
the General Convention. In 1878 he received 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
his alma mater. 


At St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, rector, a specially interesting re- 
union took place Feb. 22nd., of the clergy who 
have served during the last decade and a half 
as curates under the present rector, including 
the four now in service; 18 in all sat down to 
dinner, the Rev. Lindsay Parker, Ph. D., of 
Brooklyn, acting as toastmaster. In addition 
to the rector, there were present the Rev. Drs. 
Wilson, Parker, and Nies, and the Rev. Messrs 
Brydges, Scadding, Edwards, Crocker, Sedg- 
wick, Mizl, Carter, Atchison, Lewis, Nelson, 
Atkinson, Stein, Garth, Taft, and Crocker. 
They came from all parts of the country, some 
of them having left busy parishes and travelled 
long distances to be present. After the dinner, 
came informal speeches, and his old coadjutors 
presented to Dr. Rainsford a loving cup, en- 
graved with their names. The rector’s Bible 
class at this church has taken the form of an 
organ recital on Wednesdays, with a brief serv- 
ice and address. The novel idea seems to prove 
attractive in operation, and is working well. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church Tem- 
perance Society is justly encouraged at the suc- 
cessful results of their new effort to provide for 
coachmen and cabmen by a movable coffee van. 
The example of the wife of ex-Vice President 
Morton, already recorded in the columns of Tar 
Livine Cnuron, has been followed by Mrs. Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Astor, and other ladies in society, in 
providing in this manner for the men, some- 
times numbering several hundred, who at late 
hours in the night attend upon the carriages at 
large social functions. The auxiliary has hit 
upon the easy expedient of furnishing tickets 
at reasonable cost to hostesses, who have them 
distributed on the occasion. The coffee cart is 
ordered to the locality, and movesin and out 
among the carriages so as to provide refresh- 
ments to coachmen and grooms who cannot 
leave their horses. The yan has a movable 
counter which is let down, and furnishes a table 
of small dimensions, so that comparative com- 
fort isassured. If the van, which isthus show- 
ing a need to exist, shall prove self-supporting, 
as have the larger stationary night lunch wag- 
ons of the auxiliary, it is probable that an order 
will be sent to England for another coffee cart, 
atan early date. The income from the night 
wagons, arising from clear profits, has enabled 
a progressive enlargement of the practical work 
of the Church Temperance Society in this city. 
In view of the paying nature of this investment, 
it may be possible to extend the system to other 
cities in accordance with the recommendations 
madein debate at the last annual meeting. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The gold 
watch, which is the Seymour prize for extempo- 
raneous speaking open to members of the senior 
and middle classes, has been awarded to Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Johnson, of the senior class, a candi- 
date for orders in the diocese of Washington. 
One of the most important events in the history 
of the seminary occurred Feb, 11th, when the 
Appelate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York, handed down a decision in 
the case of the Associate Alumni against the 
trustees of the seminary. The controversy, 
which. has been referred to from time to time 
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in the columns of Tur Livine Cuurca, was sub- 


mitted to the court with a statement of facts’ 


fully agreed to on each side. In this respect it 
was a dignified and amicable seeking for legal 
decision. The amount involved was $25,476.25, 
formerly raised by the alumni, and transferred 
by the Alumni Association to the trustees in 
1883, to endow the Alumni Professorship of the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, the professor 
to be appointed for a term of three years, to 
lecture three months each year, and to be in- 
eligible tore election. After the establishment 
of the chair, the authorities of the seminary de- 
cided that it would be better to increase the 
endowment to $50.000, and make it a regular 
professorship. The association did not raise 
the money, and the latter decided to allow the 
endowment to increase to $50,000. The associa- 
tion asked the court to declare the seminary 
guilty of a breach of trust. and to direct it 
either to take action on a nomination now pend- 
ing, or return the money. The authorities con- 


tended that under a subsequent agreement, the. 


conditions of the endowment were changed, and 
that the Alumni Association, which was only 
recently incorporated, had no legal interest in 
the fund. The Supreme Court’s decision was 
to the effect that honest and fair dealing require 
that when a person receives money urder an 
agreement, he shall do as he agreed. or else re- 
turn the money, and that in the present in- 
stance the trustees of the seminary be and are 
directed to return to the Alumni Association the 
original fund, with all accumulated interest. 
Bishop Hall, of Vermont, held a Retreat for 
the students in the seminary chapel during the 
current week. Mr. A. B. Rudd, of the senior 
class, read a paper at the devotional meeting 
Wednesday last, taking for his subject, ‘The 
Martyr-Bishop Patterson.”’ 


New RocuHELite.—Last week the Choir Guild 
of Trinity church gave its annual dinner to the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Canedy, and the vestry 
of the parish. The rector made an address. 
Mr. S. Jennings Cox, on behalf of the guild, pre- 
sented him witha silver loving cup with many 
cordial expressions of regard. . 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—St. Peter’s church, German- 
town, the Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney, rector, “has 
sent $62 to the Red Cross Society for Cuban re- 
lief. 

St. Luke’s memorial church, Bustleton, the 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, rector, is now lighted by 
electricity. The lights were used for the first 
time on Septuagesima Sunday. 


The Rev. R. W. Micou, D.D., professor of 
Systematic Divinity in the Divinity School of 
this city, has been elected to the corresponding 
chair in the Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
at Alexandria. 

At Holy Trinity church, Bishop Hare preached 
on Sexagesima: Sunday; and it is announced 
that Bishop Jaggar, of Southern Ohio, and a for- 
mer rector of this church, will be in charge of 
the services for the two following Sundays. 


The second lecture of the third series under 
the auspices of the Church Club, was delivered 
in the assembly room of the Church House, on 
Friday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Mortimer, on the subject, ‘‘The influence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas upon Christian thought.” 


The Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris was the 
preacher at the theatre services on Sunday 
evening, 13thinst. Bishop Talbot who was ex- 
pected to preach on the 20th inst., has been 
obliged to ask for a postponement until next 
winter. This work has lost nothing in its pub- 
lic interest after the lapse of over 16 years since: 
the first service. 


Vested in the full robes of his high office, 
Bishop MceVickar officiated at Holy Trinity 
church on the morning of Septuagesima Sun- 
day, and made his final address, after a rector- 
ship of 22 years. In the afternoon he addressed 
the Sunday schools of Holy Trinity memorial 
chapel, the Rey. R. A. Mayo, vicar, and bade 
them farewell. 


The Living Church 


At tha v11rch of the Siviour, the Rav. De. W 
B. Bodine, rector,on the evening of Septuagesima 
Sunday, the 24th choral service was held, when 
a new evening service by S. F. Potts was ren- 
dered by the vested choir, under the direction 
of the Rev. J. G. Bierck, choirmaster and or- 
ganist. Three anthems were also given, the 
composers being Sir John Stainer, J. T. Field, 
and Mendelssohn. 


Mrs. A. G. Cowan, deaconess, who has, for 
some time past, been laboring in St. James’ par- 
ish,the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, rector, has sev- 
ered her connection with that church, and left 
on the 1st inst. for the missionary jurisdiction 
of Western Texas whither she has gone, at the 
urgent appeal of Bishop Johnston, to engage in 
the charge of educational work among the col- 
ored people. She has been most conscientious 
in the discharge of her duties at St. James’. 


The Rev. Henry B. Martin, M. D., who has 
made a success of the work in St. James’ church, 
Hestonville, celebrated his fourth anniversary 
on Septuagesima Sunday. In the course of his 
sermon, he referred to what had been accom- 
plished during the period of his pastoral charge, 
including an enlargement of the church build- 
ing, the erection of a new organ, furnish- 
ing, and other improvements, on all of which 
nearly $8,500 have be n expended; and many 
large debts that were pressing the work have 
also been fully liquidated. On Monday evening, 
{th inst., the Young Women’s guild gave a re- 
ception and entertainment in the parish build- 
ing, when the Rev. Dr. Martin made a short 
historical address. 


The sixth annual report of the mortuary 
guild of St. Vincent, whose membership is con- 
fined to the acolytes of St. Clement’s church, the 
Rev. G. H. Moffet, rector, has just been issued. 
During the year. commencing on St. Vincent’s 
Day (Jan. 22, 1897), the bodies of 12 persons, 
eight women and four men, members of the 
church, have réceived Christian burial in the 
guild’s lot in Mt. Moriah cemetery, with a 
priest in attendance to say the Burial Office, 
and at least one member of the guild present; and 
on the same day the deceased was remembered 
at the altar when the Blessed Sacrament was 
celebrated. Since the guild has been engaged 
in this merciful and charitable work, 52 per- 
sons—381 men and 21 women—have been laid to 
rest in consecrated ground. The treasurer’s re- 
port shows receipts, including balance from the 
year preceding, $285.97; present balance, $3.82, 
with a bill of $12 unpaid. The officers were all 
re-elected, including the chaplain, the Rev. 
William S. Heaton. 


The 21st anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rey. Henry L. Phillips, of the church of the 
Crucifixion, was observed on Septuagesima Sun- 
day, when he preached a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion. Referring to the beginning of 
his labors, he said: ‘‘'We were worshiping 
in an old building that could neither be heated 
nor ventilated. Not infrequently the rats 
would make their annual spring visitations, to 
the discomfort of the worshipers. My prede- 
cessor had declared that the work was a fail- 
ure, and that the people could not be brought 
into the church. To-day we have as handsome 
a church as anyone need have. and a congrega- 
tion that is large enough. . This is especially 
true, when it is remembered that the chapel (of 
St. Simon the Cyrenian), at 22nd and Reed sts., 
and the Sunday school at 9th and McKean sts., 
are only a partofthis work. The parish house is 
commodious and convenient, and the only one of 
its kind in the city for a colored congregation.” 
It may be added that forseveral summers past 
‘a free ice-water fountain has been in operation 
directly in front of the parish house. In the 21 
years of Rev. Mr. Phillips’ rectorship there have 
been: Baptisms, 961; confirmed, 458; received, 
126; marriages, 173; burials, 682; communicants 
now enrolled, 275. 

The annual meeting of the contributors to the 
Educational Home for boys was beld on the 8rd 
inst., at the Lincoln Institution. Bishop Whita- 
ker presided and offered prayer. The report of 
the board of managers shcwed how matter 
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have changed since the schools for Indian child- 
ren were begun 14 years ago. At first it was 
difficult to find pupils to fill them, and some of 
the mission schools were abandoned; but now 
these same schools are overcrowded. Out of 
the 487 boys that have been in the Home, and 
the 438 girls at the Lincoln Institution, 24 have 
died, and 650 have returned to their homes, and 
made their influence felt for good among their 
people. The total number of boys now enrolled 
is 105. The U.S. government pays $167 yearly 
for each pupil. With the strictest economy, 
justice cannot be done to them under $210 each; 
the balance must be met by donations, etc. 
Most of the boys who have returned home have 
secured positions in the government school. 
Fifty boys have graduated and are learning 
trades in the city. The whole school is under 
thorough military discipline. The managers 
have secured as superintendent, Col. Samuel 
I. Given, whose experience has made him 
thoroughly competent for the position he holds. 
Last summer there were 26 boys employed on 
farms. The treasurer of the board of council 
reported receipts, including balance from last 
year, $15,973.77; present balance, $3,120 27. The 
report of the board of managers showed re- 
ceipts, including balance from the year previ- 
ous, $23.290.88; present balance, $1,290.25. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Hon. Judge Ashman. 
and Bishop Whitaker. Thos. A. Balmer, 1st 
Lieut. and chaplain of the Indian battalion, 
presented Colonel Given with a handsome sword, 
a gift from Joseph Chubb, a Mohawk, and made 
a happy address, assuring him, if ever the time 
should come ‘‘when our country should need 
our services, we will, inspired by his (Col. 
Givens’) past record, be ready to protect her 
honor and her flag.*’? The officers of the board 
of council are: President, ex officio, Bishop 
Whitaker; president, G. Theo. Roberts; secre- 
tary, James W. MHazelhurst; treasurer, H. 
Laussat Geyelin. The board of managers has 
three directresses, a secretary, and treasurer, 
and a membership of 30 Church-women, ten of 
whom are elected every year. 


Chicago: 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Rishop 

The Southern deanery met at the church of 
the Good Shepherd, Momence, Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 8th. There were present Dean Phil- 
lips, the Rev. Messrs. A. W. Higby, of Momence; 
Walker, of Joliet; Cawthorne,of Ottawa; Clark, 
of Pontiac; Moore, of Momence, and Wilson, of 
Indiana. At the various services, sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Messrs. Walker and 
Cawthorne, and addresses were delivered by 
Dean Phillips, the Rev. Messrs. Clark and Wil- 
son. The deanery is in flourishing condition, 
and resolutions of thanks were sent to Christ 
church, Streator, for the good report presented 
by them, that $1,300 had been raised to pay off 
their mortgage. 

The people of Grace church, Oak Park, the 
Rev. C. P. Anderson, rector, have taken meas- 
ures to build a new church. The building com- 
mittee has already been appointed, and is now 
at work upon the design. 


The Rev. Herman L. Duhring, city missionary 
of Philadelphia, was in the city last week on 
work connected with the Board of Missions. 
He told some interesting reminiscences before 
the St. James’ chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, last Luesday evening. 


The Rev. KE. M. Thompson, assistant rectorof 
St. James’ church, preached a sermon on 
“Truthfulness,”? before the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety of All Saints’ church, Ravenswood, Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 13th Four postulants, three 
new members, and one working associate were 
received into the society. 


The Rev. George Moore, of Momence, takes 
services at the unorganized mission of St. An- 
drew’s, Valparaiso, Ind., on the second Sunday 
in each month. He recently placed on the altar 
there two Eucharistic brass candlesticks, which 
ore over 125 yearsold. They were an heirloomin 
sne of the families of the congregation, and 
were loaned by ittothe church. A Confirma- 
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tion class of five, four of whom are men, was 
started last Sunday. Others will soon be added. 
A lot for a church building has been given by a 
citizen not connected with the Church. 


The choir of Emmanuel church, La Grange, 


the Rev. Charles Scadding, rector, will givea . 


concert Tuesday evening, Feb. 15th, for the ben- 
efit of the summer encampment fund. Thechoir 
has recently been furnishing music of a very 
high order. It consists of 38 men and boys. A 
great deal of the success is due to a very accom- 
plished organist, Mr. Fritz Tschan. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York, was in Chicago Saturday and Sunday. 
Saturday evening he spoke at the Lincoln anni- 
versary banquet of the Marquette Club on ‘'The 
humor of Lincoln.” Sunday morning, he 
preached at the 11 o'clock service of St. Chry- 
sostum's caurch, the Rev. T. A. Snively, rector, 
to a large and attentive congregation. Just be- 
fore his sermon, the Bishop blessed the new or- 
gan which was then being used for the tirst 
time. In his sermon he drew certain lessons 
from the ofigin and evolution of organ music, 
and from the construction and manipulation of 
the great organ he had just blessed: The same 
subordination of parts to the whole, which pro- 
duced the harmony of organ music, he suid, was 
needed to makea civilized society. Just as the 
organ developed a richness and sweetness of 
tone with increasing age,so ought we as we 
grow older in the practice of Christian virtues, 
to adapt ourselves more perfectly to our several 
functi ns in thegreat Church of Christ. The or- 
gan was useless when left to itself. It needed 
the guiding hand of a master to bring out its 
infinite possibilities. So the great society of hu- 
man beings could accomplish nothing worth the 
doing, unless it submitted itself to the great 
Master of the universe.as an instrument for ac- 
complishing His will. Heclosed with an appeal 
for individual self-consecration to the service of 


God. 


In the evening Bishop Potter preached before 
the Church Club and a large congregation at 
Grace church, the Rev. HE. M. Stires, rector. 
His subject was ‘The office of the laity in the 
Church.” He began by comparing a scene at 
the coronation of the present Czar, in which the 
hungry masses made a mad rush for the viands 
provided at the banquet, with the scene pre- 
sented by our Lord’s feeding of the 5.000. He 
thought that the latter ssene indicated what in 
the Eternal Mind was the purpose of Christ 
and His Church among men,—namely, social or- 
ganization. To make themen sit down in ranks 
in order, was the office of the laity of the Church 
to-day. They must not be prevented in the dis- 
charge of that office by the cry of despair which 
some were moved to utter by the complex dis- 
orders of modern society. nor by the “scorn of 
humanitarian religion’? which so often comes 
from a certain ‘‘party in the Church”’ to-day. 
That party had emphasized woiship as the dis- 
tinctive function of the Church, and had, in 
consequence, heaped contempt upon ‘‘soup 
kitchens, gymnasiums’’ and like features of 
Christian activity. He did not wish to dis- 
parage worship in the slightest degree, but did 
wish to insist that worship did not afford a 
complete definition of the duty of Christian dis- 
- cipleship. St. Peter, after his great confession, 
“Thou are the Christ’’ did not keep on worship- 
ping, but actively engaged in the spreading of 
the Gospel. To-day, when our social problems 
were the greatest the world had ever known, 
he did not believe the place for Christian men 
and women was the cloister, else he would go 
there himself. He then proceeded to set forth 
the way to deal with these problems. The first 
sphere of the layman’s activity should be the 
parish. He must get out of the notion that the 
parish was an exclusive ecclesiastical club. He 
must recognize that the parish did not exist 
for itself. Next came his duty to his diocese, 
and then to the whole Church. An intimate 
relation with the life-giving Master was the 
most important agency in the amelioration of 
the world. 


Che Living Churcb 


City.—St. Ann’s mission, the Rey. J. M. Er- 
icsson, priest-in-charge, was visited by the 
Bishop of Springfield on Tuesday morning, Feb. 
8th, at 11 o’clock. He confirmed a class of 15 
persons, addressed the candidates briefly, and 
urged them to attend carefully to prayer, the 
reading of Holy Scripture, the Holy Commun- 
ion, and to follow the Church Year, and to take 
some active part in the work of God’s Church. 
Then followed the ordination of the Rev. John 
Mark Ericsson to the priesthood,recorded under 
the usual heading elsewhere. The Rey. Francis 
J. Hall preached a plain, strong sermon on the 
stewardship of the priesthood. He emphasized 
the fact that the priest did not get his authori- 
ty from the people, but was the minister of 
Christ for them. In his ordination he was in- 
trusted with the mysteries of God, the Faith, 
and the Sacraments. All theduties of his office 
pertained to these. In exercising them there 
was no room for private judgment, except in re- 
gard to subordinate details. A very large con- 
gregation was present. After the services, 
luncheon was served by the ladies to the visit- 
ing clergy and seminarians. The Bishop of 
Springfield presided at the table, and a number 
of short, interesting speeches were made by the 
Rev. T. A. Snively, Dr. Gold, the Rev. F. J. 
Hall, Dr. Rushton, and the Rev. J. M. Ericsson. 


The united choirs of St. Peter’s church, the 
Rev.S. C. Edsall, rector, and St. Mark's church, 
Evanston, the Rev. A. W. Little, rector, ren- 
dered choral Evensong at St. Peter’s church, 
Sunday evening, Feb. 13th. The church was 
crowded, over 1,000 people being present. The 
Rev. Mr. Edsall was precentor, the Rev. H. C. 
Granger read the lessons, and the Rev. Dr. Little 
preached the sermon, which was an able setting 
forth of the function of music in the worship of 
God; he argued very strongly for the singing of 
the Psalter in place of the ordinary reading of 
it. « The large choir of 80 voices sang exceeding- 
ly well, the festival procession at the beginning 
of the service being especially impressive. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The upper division of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the diocese, met Feb. 9th, at Trinity church, 
Elizabeth. Over 30 different parishes were 
represented, and there was, besides, a large at- 
tendance of clergy. At the morning service, 
the Rev. John R. Atkinson was the celebrant 
at the Communion. He also made an address, 
and welcomed the delegates. The Rev. T. A. 
Conover spoke, explaining the work of the 
Trenton Associate Mission, and telling some- 
thing about the progress of the missionary 
labors of the past year. At noon, luncheon was 
served, and the afternoon was occupied with 
reports and discussions of varied work. Mrs. 
Clark, president of the division, presided, and 
among the speakers were Mrs. Roberts, vice- 
president, who reported for the Indian work; 
Miss Carter, who told of her own special work 
among the Indian women; the missionary of the 
Oneida reservation, who explained what had 
been done there by the Indians themselves; the 
Rev. Wm. Cole, who told of the work in Japan 
and China; Archdeacon Johnson, of Wyoming 
and Idaho; Mrs. Abbey and Mrs. Clark who gave 
accounts of the Mexican work,and Mrs. Conover, 
who explained the method of the lending library, 
and urged its claims to support. The Bishop 
also spoke of the general missionary work of 
the Church. 

On. Feb. 5th a conference of the Elizabeth 
local council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
was held in the parish house of Grace church, 
Plainfield. The subjects for discussion were: 
‘‘How to make the meeting interesting”’; ‘“‘Sug- 
gestions for the Brotherhood Bible class,” and 
‘‘Personal responsibility.”» Among those who 
spoke and took part in the discussion were the 
Rev. Messrs. E. M. Rodman, Floyd Appleton, 
and Chas, Fiske; Messrs. Pendleton, Smith, 
Stone, Tomes, Pierce, Ferry, and others. 

Mr. Augustus A. DeVoe, the treasurer of 
the convocation of New Brunswick, has done 
very much since he entered upon his office, to 
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systematize the missionary finances of the con- 

vocation. Lately he has addressed an appeal 

to the clergy, asking that each parish give at 

least three per cent of the amount of thesum 

paid for clerical salaries, for mission work in 

the diocese, The circular contains the sub- 

stance of an address made by Mr. DeVoe at, 
Somerville, and is issued at the request of the’ 
Bishop and the convocation. 


At St. Paul’s church, Westfield, the Rev. 
Chas. Fiske, rector, rooms have been rented in 
the center of the town for use as a parish hall. 
This, it is hoped, is but a step to the erection of 
a parish building. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
The Bishop of the diocese has been spending 
some time in Lakewood, but has now returned 
and will begin his spring visitation on Feb. 20th, 
at St. Barnabas’ church, Newark. 


A committeee consisting of the Rev. W. W. 
Holley, D. D., president of the Standing Com- 
mittee, Archdeacon Mann, of Newark, Arch- 
deacon Jenney of Jersey City, Rev. G. S. Ben- 
nitt, president of the Board of Missions, Rev. 
John Keller, Bishop’s chaplain, and others, have 
sent out a circular in reference to the celebra- 
tion of the 5Uth anniversary of Bishop Star- 
key’s ordination, which will be observed in May 
next. Thereis to be a service in Christchurch, 
East Orange, and a collection of 25 cents is re- 
quested from each communicant in the diocese, 
to be used in payment of the mortgage on the 
house which is occupied by the Bishop in Kast 
Orange. Two objections are made to the lat- 
ter scheme; one, that it is not a gift to the 
Bishop, but the payment of a debt; and the 
other, that it would result in making the Bish- 
op’s residence permanent in the suburbs instead 
of in the See city. However, the Bishop and 
most of the clergy have agreed to the plan, and 
so it is likely to be carried out. 


The hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, was 
benefitted by an entertainment gotten up by the 
Rev. John Keller, and held in Essex Lyveum, 
Newark, on Feb. 5th. The tickets were dis- 
tributed by the different rectors of parishes, 
and a good many were sold. The guildof St. 
Barnabas always raises; a good sum annually 
for fhe hospital. 


The Rev. R. R. Dolling, of Southport, Eng- 
land, preached on St. Agnes’ evening at Christ 
church, Newark, before the guilds of the parish, 
He is now preachitg a Mission in Boston, 
Mass , and then he starts on a tour through the 
West during Lent. The Bishop of Utah and the 
dean of the cathedral have secured him to give 
some addresses in the cathedral at Salt Lake 
City, and arrangements are pending for similar 
addresses in All Saints’ cathedral, in Mil- 
waukee. 

Kentucky 
Thos. U. Dudley, D.D, LL.D., D.C. L., Bishop 

LouIsviLLp.—The changes in this vicinity re- 
cently are: TheRev. William Jones, of Owens- 
boro,has taken chargeof St. John’s; the Rev. M. 
F. Woolsey has resigned the rectorate of Grace 
church,and the Rev. Fr. Johnston, of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., has been elected rector, and entered 
on his work on Feb. 6th. The Rev. W. H. 
Magee, formerly of St. John’s, has taken charge 
of the missions of St. James’ at Pewee Valley, 
and the mission at Anchorage. 

The Feast of the Purification of B. V. M. wit- 
nessed the solemn service of another deaconess 
at Christ church cathedral. Bishop Dudley 
celebrated the Holy Communion. Thecandidate, 
Mrs. Ladoiska Freeman, was presented by Dean 
Craik, and took the vow of service as prescribed 
for the candidates for Sisterhood in the Com- 
munity of the Sisters of St Martha. She took 
the name of Sister Ladoiska, and will assist the 
rector of the church of the Ascension, Frank- 
fort, in the contemplated orphanage, and in 
toher works of charity and religion. 

The Rev. Dr. Minnigerode celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of his rectorate of Calvary parish, 
on Sunday, Feb. 6th. At 11 a. M., he was 
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assisted by the Rev. R. L. McCready, of Frank- 
fort, who is one of the school’s old boys and ex- 
superintendent of the Sunday school of Calvary 
church. At 4p. M., Bishop Dudley, and the Rev. 
Drs. Estell, Parkins, Mason, and the Rev. 
Lloyd E. Johnston, assisted in the service, and 
congratulatory addresses were made by the 

ishop and Dr. Perkins. Mr. George Selby ar- 
ranged two very fine musical programmes for the 
day. At the Celebration it included the Benedic- 
tus and Aynus Dei. Dr. and Mrs. Minnigerode 
were presented with a beautiful upright Stein- 
way piano to commemorate the occasion. 


The Rev. Lloyd E. Johnston, formerly of Wau- 
kesha, Wis , began his work at Grace church on 
Septuagesima Sunday under very favorable au- 
spices. The weather was very fine, and a large 
number of communicants, about 70, attended the 
first Celebration. Large congregations were 
present at the second Celebration and at Even- 
song which was put at 7:30 p. m. for the oc- 
casion. A numberof the clergy, including the 
Bishop, attended this service, to bid the new 
rector Godspeed in his work. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

Trinity Church Club, of Columbus, had the 
pleasure of listening to an able address on the 
evening of Jan. 26th, by Judge Stewart, on the 
subject, ‘‘Municipal goyernment in Ohio.” Af- 
ter the address, a social time was spent, and re- 
freshments served. 


The Church Club of Dayton, which was start- 
ed by the Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan, has issued its 
Year Book, which presents a very encouraging 
report for the first year. The club now num- 
bers 74 members, and has rooms in the parish 
house of Christ church, where the leading pa- 
pers and magazines, and also two billiard tables, 
are furnished for the pleasure of the members. 
During the year the following lectures have 
been delivered before the club: A course on the 
Bible, four lectures on health and hygiene, two 
on sociological subjects, one on botany, five 
of a descriptive character, three evenings on 
which music, recitations, and mesmeric experi- 
ments, respectively, were enjoyed, and a series 
of readings on Church history. 


The 21st meeting of the convocation of the 
Cincinnati deanery was held at St. Luke’s 
church, Cincinnati, on Jan. 25th. The opening 
service consisted of a celebration of the Euchar- 
ist and sermon, especially to the clergy, by 
Bishop Vincent. The Rey. Peter Tinsley, D.D. 
was electel dean, and thie Rev. Cleveland x, 
Benedict, secretary; 20 of the clergy were pres- 
eut. It was felt that something might be done 
to secure more lay delegates, a committee was ap- 
pointed to devise a plan, and recommended that 
the meetings be held in the afternoon hereafter. 
Grace mission, Linwood, reported that a lot had 
been given and steps taken looking towards the 
building of a church shortly. St. John's mis- 
sion, Fairview Heights, reported that the build- 
ing in which services had been held during the 
past three years, had been purchased by the 
mission. It is on leased ground, at a yearly 
rental of $72, and privilege of purchase at $1,200. 
The ladies of the parish provided a delightful 
lunch at Bethany mission house. In the after- 
noon the Rev. W. F. Williams read a@ well-pre- 
pared and thoughtful paper, on “The religious 
observance of the Lord’s Day.” The Rey. 
Dwight S. Warfield followed, in a paper on 
“Some sociological duties.» The day being the 
9th anniversary of Bishop Vincent’s consecra- 
tion, the Rev. James D. Stanley, on behalf of 
the clergy, made the Bishop a congratulatory 
address, and presented him with a copy of 
Bishop Perry’s work on “The Episcopate”’ as 
a tribut» of their affection. The Bishop re- 
sponded, thanking the clergy for their kind- 
ness, 

* A course of 10 lectures on the Bible, which be- 
gan on Jan. 28rd, is being given on alternate 
Sunday evenings by the well known lecturer, 
the Rev. Wm. N. Guthrie, at the residence of Dr. 
Herman Groesbeck, Cincinnati; they are large 
ly attended and greatly enjoyed. The attend. 
ance is principally from the membership of the 


The Living Church 


church of the Advent who live a great distanc® 
from the church, and the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Tinsley, gave his cordial consent before the 
course was begun. 


St. Paul’s church, Columbus, has adopted the 
plan of grading the pupils in the Sunday school 
the same as in the public schools; a class i; 
graduated every year. The plan is very satis- 
factory, and the Sunday school has greatly in- 
creased in numbers and efficiency. The parish 
has adopted a new system in regard to finances. 
About $800 has been added to, and thé estimates 
for current expenses brought considerably with- 
in, the pledged income. This does away with 
the necessity of special collections to cover oft- 
recurring deficits, and gives opportunity for ex- 
tra parochial objects. Diocesan assessments 
are included in estimates for expenses. 


> The Rev. F. W. Bope, rector of St. James’, 
Zanesville, on the second Sunday in January 
began a series of five-minute preludes to his 
morning sermons, on ‘Questions concerning the 
doctrines, polity, discipline, history, and ru- 
brics of the Church.”’ 


(New Lexineron.—When Archdeacon Edwards 
started the mission here he had one communi- 
-cant; there are now 17. On Sunday, Jan. 15th, 
the archdeacon held the first service in the new 
church. Itis built of pressed brick, and con- 
sists of porch, tower, nave, one transept, chan 
cel, and vestry room. The interior is finished 
in yellow pine. The church will seat 180, is all 
paid for, and will be consecrated at the next 
visitation of the Bishop. 


Tronron.—A handsome brass cross for the al- 
tar has been given to Christ church by Miss 
Cassell, of Washington, D.C. A new hymn 
tablet has been given to the church by Miss 
Maccoun, of Coo! Grove, Ohio. 


Crxcinnatr.—On the morning of Feb. 2nd, at 
Christ church, the 15th annual meeting of the 
Maternity Society was held. The meeting was 
opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion by Bishop Vincent, who also made an 
address heartily commending the work of the so- 
ciety, and congratulating the members that they 
were engaged in practical Christianity. During 
the year the society has employed their own 
trained nurse, who devoted her time exclusively 
to the work of the society. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed that the income during the year 
had been $1,000, and that there was a balance in 
the treasury of $25. The report of the secretary 
showed that.143 poor,women had been the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries of the society during the 
year, although ah incalculable amount of phil- 
anthropie:work bad been done in the homes of 
those women. all the children coming in for a 
share of attention. During.the year the nurse 
made 1109 visits, and the lady directors 219 vis- 
its; there were 21 Baptisms, 3,954 garments 
made, and 4.365 new garments given away; 
also shoes, and cradle beds with complete fur- 
nishings, Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, 
and delicacies and comforts for the sick. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Mrs. Larz Anderson, president; Mrs. W. 
Austin Goodman, jr.,secretary; Mrs. Robert A. 
Dykins, treasurer. 


Western New York 
Ww. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The first diocesan conference of Sunday school 
workers in Western New York was opened in 
St. Luke’s parish house, Rochester, Jan. 26th, 
at 10:30 A. M., with the Rt. Rev. William iD) 
Walker. D. D.,in the chair. Roll call showed rep- 
esentatives from 80 parishes. The programme 
was interesting, and continued until 9:30 P. M., 
with an hour’s recess at noon. The following 
subjects were ably discussed: ‘‘Time of holding 
the Sunday school,” and ‘‘The discipline of the 
scholar.” A paper written by Mr. Wm. B. 
Douglas, entitled “‘Underlying principles of 
education,’ was read by the Rev. Algernon S. 
Crapsey. The next subject was “Training of 
teachers,” after which it was resolved, ‘‘that 
there should be in every parish a system of 
training for Sunday school teachers, under the 
direction of the rector.” The Rey. R. QO. Os- 
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borne read a masterful paper on ‘‘Methods of 
instruction in the Sunday school.” At the 
evening session, the subjects discussed were, 
“The purposes of the Sunday school,” and *‘The 
co-operation of the parents”; the latter pre- 
pared by the Rev. Walter North, L. H. D., and 
read by the secretary. In closing the confer- 


‘ence, the Bishop expressed himself as well 


pleased with the general interest shown 
throughout the diocese by the attendance, and 
hoped that another conference might be held 
next year. 


A sectional meeting of the Western New Yorky. 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Board 
of Missions began its session by a service in St. 
Paul’s church, Buffalo, Feb. 8rd. Notwith- 
standing the blizzard which had raged for sey- 
eral days, there was a good attendance, and 
stirring addresses on missionary work were 
made by the Bishop and some of the diocesan 
clergy. Bishop. Walker gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting report of missionary work among the 
Indians, drawing largely upon incidents of his 
20 years’ residence in the far West. After the 
service a reception was held in St.-Paul’s par- 
ish house to delegates and out-of-town guests. 
Friday, at 9 a. M., the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated in St. Paul’s by the Bishop. A business 
meeting followed in the parish house, the 
president, Mrs. W. L.. Halsey, of Rochester, in 
the chair. More than 75 delegates responded 
to roll call. Reports were listened to from Mrs. 
C. H. Boynton, secretary of the committee on 
junior work; from Mrs. Wm. L. S. Olmsted, of 
Geneseo, on the Periodical club, and from Mrs. 
Whitney Williams, of Rochester, on the Com- 
fort club. Bishop Walker spoke to the auxil- 
iary concerning the general work of mis- 
sions, and necessity of mission work among the 
Indians, in whose welfare there was too great 
a lack of interest at the present time. He_ 
urged the women not to forget the needs of 
mission work at home, that new churches ought 
to be built,and struggling parishes assisted. He 
spoke of the generosity of a well-known Church- 
woman of Rochester, whose name he withheld, 
who has voluntarily contributed $2,000 a 
year for the support of a missionary bishop. 
The gift was made in the name of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Western New York. 
“Sucha gift had never been made before.”’ 
Miss Thackera, missionary among the Navajo 
Indians, told of the gradual awakening of the 
people to the superior intelligence of the white 
man; of the Navajo Hospital, with the immense 
advantages it secured to the work, and the de- 
light of the Indians with the ‘‘white house,” as 
they called their hospital. Bishop Walker used 
the noon-day prayer for missions, after which 
the delegates were entertained at luncheon in 
the parish house by the members of the parish 
society. At the last session a number of reports 
interesting to the members of the Auxiliary 
were read, and Miss Thackera was given a sec- 
ond opportunity to present the claims of the 
Navajo Hospital. Bishop Walker invited the 
members of the auxiliary to visit him at the 
see house at 4 o’clock, and they accepted the in- 
vitation after adjournment, 


BraDForpD.—The Bishop visited St. Andrew’s 
parish, the Rev. B. F. Miller, rector, on Sun- 
day, 3rd after Epiphany, preaching both at the 
morning and evening services. He confirmed 
23 persons, of whom five were heads of families. 
In the afternoon, between services in Bradford, 
the Bishop, rector, and two laymen of St. An- 
drew’s drove to Wayne,7 miles distant, and 
there in St. John’s church the Bishop held 
service. , 


Ho.iry.—St. John’s church, the Rev. C. O. S. 
Keaston, rector, built in 1894, is already com- 
pletely furnished with memorial gifts: Bishop’s 
chair, priest’s stall, altar cross, book-rest, and 
service book, a complete set of hangings for the 
Church seasons, lecturn made by Geissler and 
an expensive pulpit. Among the more recent 
gifts to this favored parish is a font in Caen 
stone, in memory of Lillian Vida Miller, daugh- 
ter of Rev. B. F. Miller, rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Bradford, N. Y. The font is the gift of her 
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father. Upon itis the inscription, ‘Their angels 
do always behold the face of My Father which 
isin heaven.’ The Rev. B. F. Miller, together 
with his brother, the Rev. Geo. D. B. Miller, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and three other children, 
placed in the same church a beautiful brass 


and oak bracket credence, in memory of their - 


parents. The inscription runs ‘‘In memoriam, 
James and Adaline A. Miller. Their children rise 
up and call them blessed.’? A simple dedication 
service was held, when these last mentioned 
gifts were presented, on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, the Rev. B. F. Miller officiating, as- 
sisted by the rector of St. Paul. 


Connecticut 

- John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Bishop Brewster is rapidly covering this 
thickly populated diocese. There is scarcely 
a locality where the magnetism of his personal- 
ity has not been felt already, and wherever he 
goes he imparts cheer and courage to the hard- 
working clergy. The Confirmation classes are 
very large, and a large proportion of those con- 
firmed areadults. Fully half of those confirmed 
in many parishes received their earlier religious 
ideas outside of our Communion. 


New Haven.—St Paul’s church, the Rev. E. 
S. Lines, D.D., rector, has been undergoing 
great improvement and enrichment. The old 
organ has been sold to the West Haven Congre- 
gational society, and a new $8,000 instrument 
ordered from Jesse Woodbury of Boston; $5,000 
have already been raised in payment for it, and 
it is expected to be in place at Easter. The 
organ was originally in the rear of the church, 
over the vestibule, but a large organ chamber 
has lately been built on the Gospel side of the 
chancel. The choir has been transferred from 
the gallery to the chancel, in which beautiful 
choir-stalls of carved oak have been erected. 
These, as well as a choir rail which harmonizes 
with them, have been given by the Sunday 
school, which is one of the largest in the diocese. 
A vested choir of men and women takes the 
place of the quartette choir. The chancel will 
be further enhanced by the erection of a mag- 
nificent altar, the gift of the family of Mrs. D. 
Goffee Phipps who was for 60 years ‘‘a wor- 
shiper in the church and its ever faithful 
child.” 

Newtown.—Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, a 
personal friend of the rector, the Rev. George 
T. Linsley, gave a delightful account of the 
work in his diocese, in Trinity church, on the 
evening of Feb. 4th. An offering of nearly $40 
was given to help rebuild a church in Howard, 
South Dakota. It was there that Rev. Mr. 
Linsley spent the summer of 1887. 


Albany 
Ww. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

ALBANY.—On the evening of Jan. 31st, the Al- 
bany diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary tothe Board of Missions met in St. Paul’s 
chapel of St. Andrew. The Rey. F. G. Jewett 
presided. After an earnest plea for the mis- 
sions of the West, Bishop Doane introduced Dr. 
Thackera, the founder of the mission hospi- 
tal for the Navajo Indians, near Fort Defiance, 
Avizona. She described her work among those 
people, and the great possibility of accomplish- 
ing a good work at the hospital, which was 
founded through the efforts of the Westchester, 
N.Y., branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Bishop 
Wells, of Spokane, gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the work in his great diocese, which cov- 
ers a territory of 44.000 square miles. He made 
a plea for the 75 towns in his jurisdiction with- 
out the ministrations of the Church. 

On Sunday, the 6th inst., services were held 
in the church of the Holy Innocents, the Rev, 
A. Randolph B. Hegeman, rector, in commem- 
oration of the 48th anniversary of the consecra- 
tion of the church. At the morning service, Mr. 
Hegeman preached an historical sermon. The 
corner stone of the building was laid in June of 
the year 1849, and on Sept. 3rd, 1850, the church 
was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. W. R. Whit- 
tingham, Bishop of Maryland. The church was 
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built by Wm. H. DeWitt, and is a memorial of 
his four little children, allof whom died within 
a space of two years. An endowment left by 
him now pays part of the expenses of the main- 
tenance of the church. The parish house ad- 
joining the church was also, built by Mr. De 
Witt, anda short time ago the present junior 
warden, Mr. W. H. Weaver, erected a small 
cloister connecting the vestry room of the 
church and the parish house. At the evening 
service Bishop Doane consecrated this new cor- 
ridor and the choir stalls, which have. been 
placed in position recently. The Rev. HE? W. 
Babcock read Evening Prayer and the Bishop 
preached. The surpliced choir, which was or- 
ganized soon after Mr. Hegeman assumed the 
rectorship of the parish, is doing excellent work, 
and aided greatly on this occasion. 


Milwauiee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Bishop returne! to Milwaukee on Feb. 
5th, after a two weeks’ visit to New York and 
Philadelphia, where he went fora slight rest 
before entering upon his diocesan visitations. 

The Rev. Herman L. Duhring, superintendent 
of the Philadelphia City Missions, spent Septu- 
agesima Sunday in Milwaukee in the interests 
of the Langford Memorial Lenten offerings. In 
the morning he made addresses at the cathedral 
and St. Paul’s church, and in the evening atSt. 
James’ church. 

The Milwaukee convocation held an interest- 
ing and successful meeting at the Nashotah 
Theological Seminary, on Feb. 7th and 8th. 
About 30 of the clergy were in attendance. On 
the topic, “‘The best examples of missionary 
‘“Harly 
English,’’ by the Rev. H. S. Foster; ‘tPost-Re- 
formation,’’by the Rev. S. L. Tyson; ‘‘America,”’ 
by the Rey. H. Gates, and ‘‘Nashotah,”’ by the 
Rev. James Slidell. On the 8th, at 9:30 4. m., 
after Matins,-an excellent sermon, on ‘The 
temptations of the pastoral life,” was preached» 
by the Rev. Canon Richey. after which a paper, 
entitled ‘‘The Church's rights in relation to her 
consecrated burial grounds,’ was read by the 
Rev. Luke P. Holmes, followed by discussion 
and a paper on ‘'The Christian basis of good 
manners,”’ by the Rev. ©. Stanley Lester. The 
afternoon was devoted to Sunday school topics, 
papers being read by the Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Gilman, A. W. Griffin, and F. L. le Maryon, fol- 
lowed by discussions. At 4 p.m., a business meet- 
ing was held. In the evening the Rey. Canon 
St. George read a paper on ‘The Christian ideal 
of marriage,’ and the Rev. Dr. C. N. Spalding 
one on ‘‘The case of non-communicating com- 
municants.”’ 


Grace church, Rice Lake, has at last paid the 
balance of its debt, $200, and is now wholly free. 


WatTERLOO.—On Holy Innocents’ Day, the 
Bishop made his annual visitation to St. 
Stephen’s mission, preached, and confirmed 
four. The heavy burden of debt, so long crush- 
ing theenergies of the people in this mission, is 
now rapidly disappearing, and they will soon be 
able once again to have the privileges, as also 
to bear the responsibilities, of a resident priest. 


KiLBourn.—On Dec. 30th, the Bishop madea 
visitation to St. Paul’s church. For many years 
this mission has not had the ministrations of 
a resident priest, but now the church building 
is an attractive and tasteful one, and a good 
work is being carried on by the Rev. Arthur 
E. Gorter, lately ordained to the priesthood. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaLtimor&—On Sunday, Jan. 30th, a special 
service was held inthe church of the Messiah, 
the Rev. Peregrine Wroth, rector, in behalf of 
the Bishop’s Guild. An address was made by 
the Rev. John S. Lindsay, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Boston, commending the work of the 
guild. Bishop Paret made a short address, in 
which he said that the guild had been his main 
support in the work of opening the ‘silent 
churches’’ of the diocese, but without its con- 
tinued assistance, some of them would close. He 
said that he had opened 14 ‘‘silent’’ churches in 
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the State since he had been Bishop. The last 
opened had been closed six years before he be- 
came bishop, and eight years since, though ina 
town with a population of about 7,000. The 
guild was formed Jan. 6, 1893, for the purpose 
of aiding the Bishop in supporting diocesan mis- 
sions, and is under his direction. It is the out- 
growth of the Junior Missionary Society, which 
was dissolved. Baltimore is the centre of the 
guild, with branches in Annapolis, Hagerstown, 
Towson, and other places. It has about 300 mem- 
bers, composed entirely of ladies. 


Mrs. Mary Tabb Walke, widow of the Rev. 
Lewis Walke, for a number of years rector of 
St. Stephen’s church, Cecil county, died in this 
city on Sunday, Jan. 80th, after an illness of 
several months. Mrs. Walke was a daughter of 
Mr. Roger B. Atkinson, of Sherwood, Lunen- 
burg Co., Va., and a niece of Bishop Atkinson, 
of North Carolina. For the last ten years she 
had been a resident of Stauaton, Va., where - 
her remains were taken for interment. She 
leaves six children, among them Mrs. Lay, 
widow of Bishop Lay, of Easton. 


Several clergy of the city having asked the 
privilege of a ‘Quiet Day’’ of preparation for 
Lent, the Bishop has arrangea for it on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 17th. Bishop Satterlee, of Washing- 
ton, has kindly consented to preside and direct 
The services will be held at Grace church, be 
ginning at9 a.m, with the Holy Communion. 
and an address. 


The Rev. L. B. Browne has been engaged by- 
the vestry of the church of Our Saviour for 
temporary duty. 


By request of the Bishop, after conference 
with the clergy of the neighborhood, the Rey. 
C. Ernest Smith, rector of the church of St, 
Michael and All Angels, has begun a mission: 
Sunday school and service, midway between 
that church and Hampden, at 2823 Hampden 
ave. 


The local council of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, at its meeting in the church of the 
Atonement on Feb. ist., discussed thesubject, 
‘* How we may best help the homeless men and 
women in public institutions.” The principal 
speakers were Messrs. Edwin Schenk and 
Dalrymple Parran. Three of the committees 
for the national convention, which will be held 
in this city Sept. 28th, 29th, and 30th, and Oct. 
Ist and 2nd, have been appointed. 


The 27th annual report of the parochial chari-- 
ties of St. Paul’s church, the Rev. J. S. B. 
Hodges, S. T. D., rector, has been issued. Mr. 
Wm. H. Blackford, the treasurer, reports cash 
receipts for 1887 to have been $4,449.44. The 
name ‘‘parochial charities” is restricted so that 
it includes only the carrying on of the Bovs? 
School, St. Paul’s House, and the support of a 
certain number of patients in the Church Home. 
The schoolis an incoryorated institution afford- 
ing to boys of good parentage free education, 
board, and lodging. The cost of carrying it on 
for the year past was $4,073.68, of whichamount 
the parochial charities were called upon for 
$2,610. The directors ask for $2,500 for the pres- 
ent year. Thechoir boys for St. Paul’s church 
are now drawn from the school, rendering in 
that way some return for what they receive. 
St. Pauls House only called for $257.41 last 
year. In addition to the house, but entircly 
separate from it, there is provided a home for 
young women who are trying to sustain them- 
selves, but are not in a condition to secure 
comfortable board at the usual rates. It is 
nearly self-supporting, the receipts from the in- 
mates during the year being $1,994.13. Thesum 
of $2,000 is wanted this year for the Church 
Home, including two memoria! beds which have 
been promised. On the evening of the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, special musical sery- 
ices were held in St. Paul’s church. Several 
choruses and solos from the oratorio of “St. 
Paul’’ were given by the choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Miles Farrow, organist and choir- 
master. The processional and _ recessional 
hymns, the anthem during the offertory, and 
the Magnificat were written by the rector. 
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Havre vE Grace.—Bishop Paret visited St. 
John’s church on Jan. 30th, preached and ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to a class 
of 11 persons. 


Towson.—A meecing of the Paret Band of 
Mercy, the object of which is to teach the mem- 
bers to show kindness and protection to all 
kinds of dumb animals, was held on Feb. 4th, at 
the public schoolhouse. A prize offered by Mrs. 
Atwater for the best essay on kindness to ani- 
mals, was awarded to Miss Laura Fendall. 
Four essays were submitted. The band was 
established by Mrs. Paret, wife of the Bishop, 
and has a membership of about 300. Mrs. At- 
water, daughter of the Bishop, is the pres® 
dent. 


DarLineton.—Deer Creek parish has been 
very greatly crippled by financial troubles and 
removals during the last year. The Bishop has 
promised thatif they would raise $400, and as 
much more as possible, for the -rector’s salary, 

“he would add enough to bring it up to $600. 
Upon his commendation, the vestry called to 
the rectorship, subject to certain conditions, 
the Rev. A. S. H. Winsor, who is temporarily 
in charge. Mr. Winsor lost a valuable driving 
horse, and narrowly escaped with his own life, 
on Jan. 29th. He attempted to drive from 
Cenowingo to Lapidum along the towpath of the 
Susquehanna and Tidewater canal, when his 
horse became frightened and backed overboard. 
The horse’s neck was broken, and death was 
instantaneous. Mr. Winsor escaped injury by 
leaping from the buggy to the deck of a canal 
boat. 


ALBERTON.—Bishop Paret recently visited St. 
Alban’s church, the Rey. C. S. Abbott, Jr., mis- 
sionary, confirmed 10 persons, preached, and 
made a special address of encouragement and 
approval to the congregation. The Bistop was 
impressed by the reverent and earnest manner 
of the large congregation, the hearty services, 
and the wise and vigorously conducted work 
in night schools, sewing schools, etc. 


Central New York 

@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

Christ church, Guilford, the Rev. G. G. Per- 
rine, rector, has lately been aided in its good 
works by material gifts and improvements. 
The former include a new stone walk, iron spire, 
cross, brass chandelier, lecturn, Bible, andaltar 
service books. 


Bishop Huntington warmly commends the ap- 
peal to interest the Sunday schools in a united 
offering during Lent, for general missions, in 
memory of Dr. Langford. 


The parish of Zion church, Rome, the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Egar, rector, after patient waiting and the 
expenditure of $6,000, again worships in the 
church edifice, which has been thoroughly re- 
puired and beautified, within and without. The 
principal improvements are anew roof and cor- 
nice; a new floor, new chancel furniture and 
pews in oak, and a scheme of decoration which 
is pleasing in color and unique in symbolic de- 
sign—the latter suggestive of the name of the 
parish—Zion. A beautiful triple chancel win- 
dow by Tiffany, is placed as a memorial to Gor- 
don N. Bissell and wife. The subject is the 
Resurrection of our Lord, and in coloring and 
figure work the window will repay careful 
study. A new altar in oak is the gift of amem- 
ber of the parish. The present inadequate ves- 
tibule is to be removed and a handsome carved 
oaken screen placed across the west end of the 
church before Easter. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

The pre-Lenten meeting of the convocation of 
Hannibal was held in Calvary church, Louis 
iana, beginning Jan. 31st. After the Eucharistic 
Office each morning, a meditation on the practi- 
¢al duties of the Christian life was given by the 
Rev. Wm. Allen Hatch, M. D., dean, There 
was a conference Tuesday afternoon, on ‘‘In- 
struction of adults,’’ the speakers being the 
Dean, the Rev. Messrs. E. P. Little, T. A. Water- 
min, Chas, Canfield, and R. W. Rhames, the 
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rector. A paper was furnished Wednesday on 
Sunday school instruction, by Mr. Malcolm, a 
lay-delegate from Macon. The subjects dis- 
cussed at the afternoon sessions on the other 
days were ‘‘Catechetical instruction” and ‘‘Musi- 
cal instruction.”’ The four evening sermons 
were by the Rev. C..H. Cummings. of Belvidere, 
Ill., on ‘tthe Holy Catholic Church”; the Rev. 
P. G. Davidson, on “the Church at Home’’; the 
Rev. E. Porter Little, on ‘Jewish Education,” 
and the Rey. F. W. Chapman,on ‘“‘Confirmation.”’ 
The Bishop administered Contirmation Thurs- 
day afternoon, and preached in the evening. 
The sessions throughout were harmonious and 
spiritually helpful. Great credit is due the 
hard-working rector of Louisiana and his effi- 
cient corps of lay helpers for the success of the 
convocation. The next session will be held in 
Hannibal, in Easter-tide. 


Indiana 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

The Epiphany session of the convocation of 
the Northern deanery was held in Trinity 
church, Peru, commencing with a gathering in 
the interest of the Woman’s Auxiliary, at 2:30 
Pp. M., Jan. 26th, which was addressed by the di- 
ocesan president, Mrs. John Hazen White, Mrs. 
F. C. Coolbaugh, and others, and a parochial or- 
ganization was effected. In the evening the 
Bishop was the preacher, who delivered an ex- 
cellent discourse appropriate to the season, and 
afterward administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to aclass of 18, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Edward W. Averill. Thursday opened 
with an early Celebration, at which the newly 
appointed general missionary, the Rev. Thomas 
H. Yardley,awas the celebrant. At 9 a.m.,a 
Quiet Hour, which was most helpful, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie, dean of the 
cathedral. Holy Communion, with a sermon by 
the Rev. T. G. McGonigle, closed the morning, 
and the members took lunch with the vestry- 
amen of the parish, as the guests of the ladies, in 
the commodious parish house. The business 
meeting followed, when it was decided to hold 
the next meeting at Elkhart, April 19th. The 
discussion of the prescribed topic, ‘‘Our duty to 
the baptized children of the Church,” was par- 
ticipated in by the Rey. Messrs. S. W. Wilson 
and W. W. Raymond, and the general mission- 
ary. After Evensong able addresses on ‘‘The 
Church of the Living God,’’ were made by the 
Rev. Messrs. De Lou Burke, F. C. Coolbaugh, 
and EK. A. Pressey. The convocation closed with 
a Celebration, at 64.m. Friday. There were 14 
clergy in attendance, ard the interest was sus- 
tained throughout. The Rev. Mr. Averill was 
the recipient of many congratulations upon the 
manifest advanve the Church is making in 
Peru. 

Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
D. D., delivered an address on ‘The advantages 
of smaller colleges”’ before the Alvmni Associa- 
tion of Union College, at the Tuileries, Feb. 9th. 


A free organ recital, under the charge of the 
Twentieth Century Club, was given in Si, 
Stephen's church last week. Mr.-Edguar A. 
Barrell, organist of Grace church, Newton, 
piayed, and the vested choir of the same church 
sang. The singing of Gounod’s anthem, ‘‘Send 
out thy light,’ and the carols were marked 
features of the occasion, and greatly enjoyed. 


The sum of $20,000 has been given to Harvard 
by Mrs. W. B. Noble, of Washington, to en- 
dow a lectureship in memory of her husband 
who was a clergyman of the Church. ‘The lec- 
tures are intended to perpetuate the influence 
of religion as represented by Phillips Brooks.” 
Seven trustees are appointed. Besides two 
Unitarians and two Congregational ministers, 
Bishop Lawrence, Dean Hodges, and the Rev. 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen, represent the Episcopal 
Church. The first lecture will be delivered 
March 20th, by the Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
upon ‘“‘Christ’s message to the individual man.’’ 
The lectures will be published. 


At Hotel Vendome, on Monday, Feb. 7th, the 
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Very Rev. Charles D. Williams, dean of Trin- 
ity cathedral, Cleveland, delivered a lecture 
under the auspices of the Single Tax League, 


upon the topic, ‘'The equal rights of all men to 


the use of the earth.’? It was an able address, 
and listened to by a representative body of 
clergy and laity. 


The 8th annual dinner of the Trinity College 
alumni took place at the University Club, Feb. 
10th. Mr. George C. Tingley, of Providence, 
presided. The Rev. Dr. Smith, the president, 
outlined the policy and condition of the institu- 
tion. The number of students was large, and 
$10 000 within the last few months has been be- 
queathed for scholarships. A depirtment of 
natural history was needed, and $60,000 was 
looked for before the first of July. Trinity was 
a college for liberal education, which was con- 
cerned not with making specialists, but with 
making men, and character building was the 
first consideration. The next speaker, the Rev. 
D. D. Addison, advocated sending men to the 
smaller colleges. Prof. McCook, of Trinity. said 
that higher education was fairly well represent- 
ed at the college, and referred to the 6 per cent. 
increase among the students with the 13 per- 
cent. increase among the number of instructors ; 
two new courses have been added this year to 
the curriculum of study. He thought Trinity 
added more to the intellectual and civil life of 
Hartford, than Yale with all its students did 
to New Haven. 


Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. £3., Bishop 

Brookityn.—The services on Septuagessima 
Sunday at the church of the Messiah, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles R. Baker, rector, were two-fold in 
their character, the occasion being the 60th 
anniversary, the golden Jubilee of the church, 
and the 25th anniversary, the silver jubilee of 
the coming of Dr. Baker as rector. The church 
was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
palms, the music was remarkably fine, and in- 
cluded Bow@ler’s service in C, which has never 
before been rendered in shis country. Dr. Ba- 
ker delivered an historical discourse, listened to 
With the closest attention by the large congre- 
gation. An idea of the numerical strength of 
this parish may be gathered from the statement 
that there are more than 5,000 names on the 
rolls of the various parish organizations. Dur- 
ing the 25 years of his rectorship, Dr. Baker 
has preached 1500 sermons, there have been 
900 Baptisms, about 860 Confirmations, more 
than 1,000 persons received from the denomina- 
tions, and about 300 marriages. 


Services commemorative of the cancellation 
of the mortgage, and the fifth anniversary of 
the rectorship of the Rev. Andrew F. Under- 
hill, were held in the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, on Sunday, Feb. 6th. The chancel was 
exquisitely decorated, and very large congrega- 
tions were present, both morning and evening. 
The rector emeritus, the Rev. Dr. Henry B. 
Cornwell, was present, and assisted in conduct- 
ing the services. It had been hoped that Bish- 
op Littlejohn could be present at the morning 
service, but hesent a letter explaining his un- 
avoidable abseuce, and warmly congratulating 
the parish upon its freedom from debt and its 
growth and strength. The rector preached the 
sermon, and the Rey. Dr. Henry C. Swentzel, 
was the preacher in the evening. On Monday 
evening there was a special musical service of 
praise and thanksgiving, with a sermon by the 
Rey. Dr. £. A. Bradley, New York City; on 
Tuesday evening, a final service and a recep- 
tion, when the mortgage was burned. 


In St. Mary’s church, the Rev. W. W. Belling- 
er, rector, the annual choral festival was held 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 2nd, the service being 
rendered by the vested choir of 836 men and boys, 
under the direction of Louis K. LeJeune, the 
organist and choirmaster. The order of service 
included a prelude, Offertoire in A, by Wely; 
Magnificat, Clare; Nune Dimittis, Gounod; anthem 
from ‘'The Creation,’ Haydn; offertory, “Light 
of Light,’ LeJeune. The programme was ren- 
dered very artistically. 5 
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St. Luke’s church, the Rev. Henry C. Swent- 
zel, D.D., rector, has started a mission chapel, 
situated at the corner of Washington and St. 
Mark’saves. The work is under the immediate 
charge of the Rev. F. P. Sweezey, the assistant 
rector of St. Luke’s. The new mission starts 
‘with a Sunday school of about 60 pupils, and the 
Sunday night congregations already number 
more than 100. A little later there will be a 
kindergarten, a mother’s meeting, and a work- 
ingmen’s club. 

The Rey. Frederick Burgess will be in Brook- 
lyn in time to enter upon his ministrations in 
Grace church, on the first Sunday after Easter. 

The Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, rector of Christ 
church, was taken ill on Feb. 8rd, with appen- 
dicitis. 

North Dakota 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

Nearly seven years ago the Rev. W. D. Reese 
was appointed priest-in-charge of the Fort 
Totten Indians, and four years later was added 
to his work the care of the Indians at Cannon 
Ball, a subdivision of Standing Rock agency. 
He found four young men at Fort Totten who 
had been educated and confirmed at Carlisle, 
Pa. He now reports at Fort Totten 60 commun- 
icants, having baptized over 100 persons, and at 
‘Cannon Ball, at the last services held there, 
within a few weeks, he communicated 52 per- 
sons, baptized 22, married two couples, and or- 
ganized a chapter of St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood. Mr. Reese was waited upon by deputa- 
tions from Upper Cannon Ball and Fort Bur- 
ford,who most urgently appealed to him for the 
services of our Church. This is a splendid 
showing for the faithful work of this good 
priest of the Church, and is in itself an elo- 
«ajuent appeal to the Missionary Board to give 
him the aid he needs to push the work. The 
‘Woman's Auxiliary of Gethsemane church, 
Fargo, has presented Mr. Reese with three 
stoles, some surplices, and a number of other 
things which will be of material help to him 
in the work so dear to his heart. The Sun- 
day school of the same church has ordered for 
him a beautiful silver chalice and paten, with 
ecruets, etc. 

The Rev. A. T. Brown has just entered on the 
work in and around Grafton,with headquarters 
at Grafton. 


Los Angeles 
Jos. H. Johnson, D.D., Bishop 


San BERNARDINO.—A great misfortune re- 
«ently befell St. John’s parish in this place. On 
the afternoon of Dec. 28th, a fire broke out ina 
planing mill in the same block as the church; 
and as a gale of wind was blowing from the 
mountains on the north, the flames spread with 
great rapidity, and about 20 buildings were de- 
stroyed. Among them was St. John’s church. 
The altar and afew other things were carried 
out and saved, but the building and almost 
everything of value within it, including the sil- 
ver Communion vessels, were consumed. The 
church had cost about $7,000 The Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission held a mortgage upon it to 
secure a loan of $2,500. The insurance will 
cover this loan, and leave about $1,200 in hand for 
rebuilding. The Church in San Bernardino has 
had a hard struggle for years; and under the 
Rev. J. D. H. Browne, who became rector a few 
months ago, had just entered upon a revival of 
harmony and growth. This hard call to faith 
and zeal may prove a blessing; but if so, it is 
as yet in disguise. 

San Dizco.—A series of very interesting serv- 
ices took place in St. Paul’s church, on January 
2ith and 25th. The Rev. H. B. Restarick com- 
pleted the 15th year of his very successful rec- 
torate last summer, but for local and diocesan 
reasons, its commemoration was postponed until 
the Bishop should return from Lambeth. Then 
further postponement seemed unavoidable; but 
the great annual gathering of the parish guilds 
on the dedication day of the parish, was made 
the occasion of the deferred commemoration. 
On Monday evening, the 24th, after a short 
service, addresses and historical papers were 
given by the Rev. A. G. L. Trew, D. D., Mr, 
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Daniel Cleveland, senior warden, Judge Puter- 
baugh, junior warden, and Mr. Ackerman, of 
the Lay Readers’ Association. After the meet- 
ing, a reception was held in the rectory by the 
rector and his wife, assisted by persons who 
had been members of the parishin 1£82, when Mr. 
Restarick entered upon his rectorate. OnSt. 
Paul's Day, at 10 a.m., there was a service of the 
Holy Eucharist, with a large congregation, the 
Bishop being celebrant, assisted by the rector 
and the Rev. H. J. Camp, a former rector. 
Bishop Johnson preached a sermon of great 
power, on ‘‘Religion as the essential element in 
human reform.’? In the afternoon the annual 
meeting of the parish guild was held, and in- 
teresting papers were read by the managers of 
the several chapters. After choral Evensong, 
the choir, consisting of 25 women and almost as 
many men, rendered portions of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio “St. Paul,” with a rare combination of 
artistic excellence and devotional effect. At 
the reception on Monday evening, a gold watch 
was presented to Mrs. Restarick by the Wom- 
an’s guild, as a mark of affection. The recently 
erected addition to the church of a rector’s 
study and room for the choir and guild, area 
memorial of the esteem and love in which the 
rector is held. 


Alabama 
Richard H. Wilmer, DD., LL.D,. Bishop 

Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., Coadiutor Bishor 

A new missionary work, to be named St. An- 
drew’s, has been started in the neighborhood of 
the Montgomery Cordage Works, Montgomery. 
Whis work is in charge of Mr. G. F. W. Keyn- 
ton who has been so faithful in the work of the 
mission of the Innocents. 


A parish directory of St. Mary’s, Birmingham, 
has recently been published. Since 1891 the 
Sunday school has raised $1.825, and the Ladies’ 
Aid Society $7,807.65, and a total for all pur- 
poses of $53,000. The total amount of subscrip- 
tions for the current year brings in $3.840. 
There are 254 communicants. Thechurch has a 
vested choir of 24 voices, which calls for $750 a 
year. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew of Christ 
church, Tuscaloosa, has had printed very attract- 
ive card invitations to the services of their 
church. The hotels are looked after by one 
member, but the invitations are in the hands of 
the entire chapter. Ithas resulted in unusual- 
ly large congregations, especially in the morn- 
ing. 

Washington, wv. C. 
Heuzy Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The headquarters of the Society for the 
Home Study of Holy Scripture, are now located 
in Washington, at 1316 N. st., N. W. The libra- 
ry founded in New York in 1889, contains 2,700 
volumes, many being books out of print and 
almost impossible to purchase. They are loaned, 
principally through the mails, to all parts of the 
country and Canada. There is also a Readers’ 
Class whose members, on a subscription of $2, 
are furnished with reading lists under 15 differ- 
ent heads, and, if desired, witha help of the cor- 
respondent to guide their choice of books. Tick- 
ets at $3 annually, or 50 cts a month, admit to 
all the privileges of the library. As now estab- 
lished under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Washington, the library is free to all clergy- 
men for reading and reference, and as a lending 
library can be used on the same terms as by 
members, who are, otherwise, exclusively 
women. There are now nearly 200 student 
members. Duriog the past year 63 passed the 
examinations, 48 of them with honor; 10 of them 
completed the four years’ course. The eight 
students of Holy Scripture received from the 
Bishop the Jerusalem Cross, the two in Church 
History, the Trequetra Knot. 


King Hall, the thevlogical school for colored 
candidates for the ministry, is now well 
equipped for its work. It is situated in the vi- 
cinity of Howard University, to the benefits of 
which its students are made welcome by the 
trustees. The Bishop is the instructor in the 
Pastoral Office, the Rev. W. L. Devries, Ph. D., 
in Greek Exegesis; the Rev. C. H. Hayes, in 
Ecclesiastical History of the first ten centuries 
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the Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, in Liturgics, Eth- 
ics, and Ecclesiastical Polity, and the warden, 
the Rev. W. V. Tunnell, has charge of the de- 
partments of Apologetics, Dogmatics, Bible 
History.fand History of the Middle Ages, and of 
the English and American Church. There are 
nine students pursuing the regular theological 
course. 


Pittsburgh 3 
Cort.:andt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—On the Feast of the Purification Bish- 
op Whitehead made his annual visitation to the 
Church Home, the one diocesan charity. At10 
o’clock there was Morning Prayer and a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, and a class of 
six boys and girls was presented to the Bishop 
for Confirmation, by the chaplain, the Rev. T. J. 
Danner. In the afternoon there was another 
service, when the catechizing of the children by 
the Bishop took the place of the sermon. At its 
conclusion, the Bishop visited in their rooms 
all the old ladies to whom this institution affords 
a home as well as to orphans. By reason of the 
Bishop’s visit, this feast isalwaysa particularly 
bright one to all the inmates of the Home, us he 
gives them the entire day. 


The St: Margaret Memorial Hospital, erected 
under provision of the will of the late John H. 
Shoenberger as a memorial of bis deceased wife, 
is nearing completion, and will be opened with 
a service of benediction on May 10th, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the annual convention, 
which, by the invitation of the trustees of the 
hospital, will occur at that time in the hospi- 
tal building. It is expected that the new super- 
intendent, Dr. Talbot, of New York, will take 
charge on the 15th inst. 


The Church Club of the diocese held its Feb- 
ruary meeting in the Sunday school room of 
the church of the Ascension Feb. 8th, Mr, 
William McConway, president, presiding. The 
topic for discussion was ‘‘How can we induce a 
better attendance upon divine service’? ard 
was introduced by an address by Mr. James W. 
Brown, of Calvary parish, followed’ by a paper 
by Mr. George C. Burgwin, and later by ten- 
minute addresses by representatives of various 
parishes. The club seems to be making prog- 
ress in many ways, and has already a member- 
ship of almost 80, drawn from the parishes in 
the city and its neighborhood. 


The winter meeting of the Southern convoca- 
tion took place Feb. 8th and 9th, at Christ 
church, Greensburg. On Tuesday evening there 
was choral Evening Prayer, with addresses on 
the Lambeth Conference, by the Bishop; 
‘‘Hindrances to parish work,” by the Rev. 
Frank Steed, and ‘What constitutes a loyal 
Churchman,”’ by the Rev. Dr. Cartwright. On 
Wednesday morning there was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, by Bishop Whitehead, 
with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Arundel, fol- 
lowed by an impromptu discussion on ‘Clerical 
problems.’’ A12o0’clock the noonday prayers 
for missions were used, and in connection with 
them the Litany. After luncheon, Mrs. Ham- 
mond, of Pittburgh, one of the prominent work- 
ers in the Church Army, made an adddress on 
“The Church Army, its methods and work,” 
and Miss Byllesby, the deaconess, told of ‘‘The 
work of a deaconess.’? Then came two papers 
on current literature, ‘‘Quo Vadis,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Ward. and “The Christian,” by the Rev. 
H. M. Clarke. On Wednesday evening, after 
Evensong, there were addresses on ‘‘Dogmatic 
teaching as a basis to parocbialenergy,’’ by the 
Rey. H. E. Thompson, ‘*The international con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew,” by 
tke Rev. George Gunnell, and ‘Church exten- 
sion,” by the Rev. W. J. White and Archdeacon 
Cole. 

The Rev. A. W. Mann spent Sunday, Jan. 
23rd, in Pittsburgh and held two services in the 
chapel of Trinity church. Anincreased attend- 
ance was noticed. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated at the morning service, and at the 
afternoon service Holy Baptism was adminis- 
tered to a grand-son of Dr. Bellows, the famous 
Unitarian preacher of three decades ago. 
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Chicago 
Kev. CU. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


‘¢(ERMONS,” says Dean Comber, ‘‘can 

never do good upon an uncatechized 
congregation.” The ignorance that large- 
ly prevails among those who ‘‘profess and 
call themselves Christians” is incredible. 
It is notignorance of abstruse points of theo- 
logy but ignorance concerning Christ, His 
Church and His sacraments. ‘‘Thecatechiz- 
er,” says George Herbert, ‘‘will draw out of 
silly souls even the dark and deep points of 
religion. The good catechizer will not in- 
troduce trivial things, merely to abuse; he 
will instruct, ani grown up people will 
come with delight to hear good catechizing.” 

i a 

W* make no apology to our readers for 

the large space given in this issue to 
‘‘A few words with the clergy.” The sub- 
ject discussed is one of such exceeding im- 
portance to the Church, and is so forcibly 
presented by our correspondent, that we 
consider the article well worthy the room 
given it. We hope the laity will read the 
article, as well as the clergy; they are sure 
to learn from it what needs very much to be 
known. 

Ss 


HE old fallacy that knowledge and virtue 
are synonymous terms dies hard. Itix a 
marvel that people should continue to im- 
agine that the mere training of the intel- 
lect has any relation to the development of 
the moral nature. The utmost that can be 
said is that an educated man may be ex- 
pected to have asomewhat refined taste, and 
will -therefore refrain from the grosser 
forms of crime. He is also likely to have 
some desire to appear well among men. 
Generally speaking, he will not be a pick- 
pocket, a footpad, or a disorderly character. 
He will not be a sneak thief, a shoplifter, or 
anordinary burglar. Butintellectual train- 
ing by itself has nothing to do with morals, 
and th2 fact that a man h&s had this ad- 
vantage will not constitute any assurance 
that his conscience is more sensitive than it 
would have been without it If his propen- 
sities are criminal, a’one-sided education 
may only have the effect of opening new 
fields for their exercise. Mr. Emanuel 
Friend, a well-known criminal lawyer of 
New York, has lately expressed in very clear 
language his conclusions on this subject— 
conclusions which are the result of abun- 
dant experience. The forger, the corrup- 
tionist, the poisoner, and the counterfeiter, 
he says, are normally men of mind and edu- 
cation. ‘‘Mentaldevelopment,” he proceeds 
to say, ‘‘does not on the whole increase the 
moral sense or accentuate the notion of 
ethical responsibility.” ‘‘Education begets 
ingenuity, and ingenuity begets the capaci- 
ty to violate the law and escape its conse- 
quences.” There is nodoubt whatever that 
these statements are true. Our modern ed- 
ucators are on a wrong scent. The moral 
nature must receive its share of training, 
and no power except that of religion has 
yet been found which will adequately serve 
as the instrument of such training. Nothing 
else supplies convincing reasons why men 
should cease to do evil and learn todo good. 
eS 

UR Massachusetts correspondent, giving 
an account of the meeting of ‘The 
Church Union” of that diocese, has made 
mention of a significant speech of Bishop 
Lawrence. The Bishop referred to the 
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variety of theological opinions in the dio- 
cese, in connection with which he said that 
the Bishop ‘‘could not help being broad in 
his sympathies.” The validity of that con- 
clusion depends, of course, upon what is 
meant by ‘‘broad.”* Evidently the adminis- 
tration of such a diocese must be tolerant 
within proper limits, Lut we do not see why 
that necessity need affect the Bishop’s sym- 
pathies or shape his convictions. But we 
have read with thankfulness the further 
statement that, “he acknowledged that 
there had been a reckless loosening of fun- 
damental truths among many peopie, but 
there was a reaction which would strengthen 
the belief in a revival of the evangelical 
element in theology, and in this direction 
there must be stronger emphasis, if the 
Church is successfully to preach the Gospel.” 
We take it fur granted that by the ‘‘evan- 
gelical element” is meant the element of 
truth as revealed in the Evangel; 7. ¢., the 
Gospel as recorded by the four evangelists, 
expounded by the Apostles, received in 
Church, and embodied in the Creeds. Such 
truths as the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, 
the reality of the Resurrection, are among 
those which need to be vindicated and held 
with a strengthened belief, as against all 
rationalistic vagaries and ‘‘Unitarian Epis- 
copalianism.” 

It is cheering news that in the opinion of 
one who must know whereof he speaks, un 
orthodox reaction is setting in. We should 
like to see somé signs of this in such a cen- 
tre of influence as the Cambridge Divinity 
School, the head of which has recently been 
announced as conducting a week day service 
in a Unitarian church in Boston. But that 
such a reaction as that of which the Bishop 
speaks is destined, sooner or later, to grap- 
ple with ‘‘the reckless loosening of funda- 
mental truths,’ we cannot for a minute 
doubt. THr LIVING CHURCH has sometimes 
been accused of pessimism because it has 
not hesitated to point to the character of 
certain popular teachings and to laxity of 
practice as tending to looseness of faith 
among many people. That we were justified 
in this, we now have the testimony of Bish- 
op Lawrence. That we are ‘‘pessimistic” 
is not true, for we have never failed to point 
Out thatin the history of the Church such 
evils are ephemeral, and to exhibit an un- 
wavering trast in the developments of the 
future. ‘“Truth is mighty and will prevail.” 
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The Election in Arkansas 


E have not felt inclined to go into the 
controversy over the episcopal elec- 

tion in Arkansas in all its details. The 
conflict is one which Churchmen generally 
can only view with extreme regret. It has 
reached a degree of bitterness rarely seen 
in the annals of the Church. The points at 
issue relate to the regularity of the election. 
There is no question that Archdeacon Brown 
had a clear majority of the vote of the 
clergy, but on the part of the laity he was 
elected by a majority ofone. Itis over this 
lay vote that the contention has arisen, 
There seems to have been no protest pre- 
sented at the meeting of the council. The 
usual testimonials were signed by the mem- 
bers present, and it is one of those who 
signed this document, fully aware of its con- 
tents, who has since become the lgader of 
the opposition. Such a person certainly puts 
himself in a peculiar. position, and the pre- 
sumption in most minds will be against him, 
Nevertheless, he might possibly feel himself 
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justified by discoveries made after the elec 
tion was over and the Council had adjourned. 
The attack and defense have gone on very 
energetically, and the excitement in the 
diocese has become intense. We regretall 


this the more, because in this instance the — 


character of the candidate is unimpeachable. 
He has unusual qualifications for carrying 
on the work of the Church in what, at best, 
is a difficult field, and the diocese of Arkan- 
sas will hardly find a better man for its. 
leader, By no means an extreme man in 
Churchmanship, kindly and conciliatory in 
manner, and with great capacity for hard 
work, Archdeacon Brown mighi have seemed 
an ideal man t@effect the reconciliation of 
opposing factions, and to combine all the 
Churchmen of Arkansas in a common moye- 
ment for the advancement of the Church. 
Whether going there in the face of such a. 
pitiable contest, and of the bitterness which 
it has aroused, he would be able to disarm 
opposition and inaugurate an era of peace,is a 
question which it lies with himself to settle. 
But the Standing Committees and the bish- 
ops have to consider whether the opposition 
is merely factious, and to be on their guard 
against admitting a precedent whereby a 
minority may have it in their power to de- 
feat an episcopal election in any case, if 
they do but go about it in a sufficiently de- 
termined manner. : 


nee 
Christianity Faulted 


T seems in some quarters to be considered 
a formidable objection to Christianity 
that a great number of men do not believe 
init. This is spoken of as if it were quite a 
new phenomenon, and therefore a portentous 
and fatal thing. 
is nothing new init. The Christian reli- 
gion has never seemed charming to the great 
mass*of worldly people, and there has al- 
ways been a large and important body of 
so-called ‘‘thinkers,”’ or philosophers, who 
could not tolerate it. The preaching of St. 
Paul was ‘‘to the Greeks foolishness;’’ to the 
philosophers of Athens he was a babbler, a 
‘“Spermologos”’; that is, a superficial gath- 
erer of odds and ends, preaching an inco- 
herent patchwork scheme. Festus, the 
Roman, thought he had a disordered mind. 

Nothing could exceed the contempt of 
thoughtful people in the second century for 
the new religion. To such dntellects the 
mild and enlightened influence of the philo- 
sophic Antonines was a hundred times more: 
to be desired than the narrow, aggressive, 
and exacting system of the Gospel. During 
long periods, human nature constantly broke 
out in resistance to the moral exactions of 
Christianity. To putacheck upon ambi- 
tion, covetousness, and lust, is to go con- 
trary to the instincts of humannature. Men 
will always resist such restraints. 7 

The conditions with which we are con- 
fronted have no element of novelty. inthe 
last century it was supposed that Chris- 
tianity was at the last gasp. All its tenets 
were assumed to be exploded. Its mission 
in the world was done. This was the tone of 
good society. But religion has shown cone 
siderable vigor since that day. 

We are told that men are ceasing to find 
any help in Christianity as it has been 
preached and taught. They want it ad- 
justed to suit their present ideas. This, too, 
is nothing new. They have always wanted. 
that kind of adjustment. Take the Church's. 
law of marriage, for instance. That belongs 
to the Gospel of ‘the medizevals and the an- 


As a matter of fact, there - 
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cients.” It is intolerable that the Church 
should continue to impose such burdens on 
the enlightened people of this century, to 
forbid divorce a vinculo, and deny the right 
of aman to take a new wife whenever he 
can induce a court to rid him of the old one. 
In the judgment of many, here is a matter 
in which the Church must readjust her po- 
sition or they will have none of her. 

In a larger view there are many eviden- 
ces that the real gravamen of much of the 
talk of the failure of religion to meet the 
ideas of the age, is the Christian doctrine of 
sin. While it is true, and ever will be true, 
that the accusation of guilt finds an invol- 
untary response in the hearts of unsophisti- 
cated men everywhere, it is equally true 
that as the soul in its progress through life 
becomes familiarized with ‘“‘life as it is,” 
and does as others do, the sense of right and 
wrong becomes blunted, and there is an im- 
patience of whatever traces may remain in 
the heart of the inner accusing’voice. What 
a welcome ‘adjustment’? then, when the 
ast urance comes that the old notions of sin- 
fulness and a guilty conscience are obsolete, 
that they were only part of an old super- 
stition, fostered by priestcraft, causing men 
all their life long to be ‘‘subject to bondage.” 

it is said that men complain that the 
Christian religion does not help them. It 
never did help men on their own terms. If 
men have schooled themselves out of the 
sense of those needs which Christ came into 
the world to cure, if they no longer feel 
those cravings and aspirations which shall 
be satisfied in Him, then the Gospel, in plain 
truth, has nothing forthem, ‘‘They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick.” But it remains true that ‘‘wisdom 
is:justified of her children.” 


SRS * 
Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CXLII. 


‘MAIS talk is meant as a preparation for 
Lent, and the key-note of it are those 
piercing words of the Bible, ‘‘And the door 
was shut.” In worldly affairs there is nota 
man or woman of middle age who on reflect- 
ing over many opportunities that have come 
before them, does not oiten say those words, 
Is it not astonishing how muchof the success 
and failure of life is bound up in the power 
to see and grasp the opportunity and togoin 
at the door when open, not hesitating on the 
threshold, sayiny: “‘ShallI go? Shall I stay? 
Will I win? Will LI lose’’? dallying until the 
door isslammed inour faces. Yousay often 
& man tumbles into luck, but if the cases 
were analyzed, it would be found that he had 
simply seized the opportunity, caught it fly- 
ing, and held on to it. 

Remember that it depends on what an 
open door leads into, whether you ought to 
“goin. There are open doors into which we 
not only should not enter, but rush past 
them, thanking God we have got past. There 
are doors flung wide back, which we should 
seize and hold shut, panting, struggling, do- 
ing even as the Scottish countess did, who 
thrust her arm through the bolt holes, and 
bore all the agony of the breaking, if so be 
she could keep the door shut. So we—we 
must resist unto blood the opening of some 
doors. How the opportunities for bad swarm 
around us on every side. -How they come up 
before the boy fresh from the home, ready 
dressed for the sacrifice: ‘‘Here is your 
chance, seize it”! and he without a moment’s 
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thought, without an hour’s resistance, goes 
in at the open door, and it shuts upon ‘his 
honor and his purity. I remember once 
walking with a man in this city, and as we 
were about to turn into a certain street, he 
said: ‘‘Let us go another way. There is a 
door in that street I cannot pass; it is too 
painful; my life was wrecked there.” 

But let us turn from the open doors of evil 
to the opendoors of good. Are they not as 
numerous? Are we only tempted to evil 
and never to good? Is our way just strewn 
with man-traps, and are there no houses of 
refuge where we can turnin at the open 
door? If it were notso, this would be indeed 
a weary world; but not even the pessimist, 
looking at everything with yellow, jaundiced 
eyes, can say that. Not one of us can say 
without perjuring himself: ‘‘I never had a 
chance to do better; the door was always 
shut.” God puts no man in the world and 
shuts every door of aid and help and refresh- 
ment on him. That would not be a just God. 
Why, just think of the doors for improve- 
ment ever open before your soul. Had you 
not,Christian training? Are not the precepts 
of our religion familiar to you? Have you 
not heard again and again the story of the 
Gospel? Have you ever gone to these doors? 
Have you ever tried the latch? Have you 
ever pushed against them a little? Have you 
ever said: ‘‘Lord, let mein”? Have you, 
to use your Lord’s own words, ‘‘knocked 
that it might be opened’’? But you say, all 
this is past; [ have had opportunities, but 
they are gone, the door is shut. Yes, that 
door may be, but are there not doors open 
now? Are there not glorious opportunities 
now put before you? No person with whom 
conscience ever pleads, who feels the slight- 
est desire to be a better man or woman, or 
who hopes one day so to be; no man who has 
any feeling about sin and imperfection, no 
man who wishes he were nearer even his own 
standard of good, has a right to say, ‘‘The 
door is shut.” Say, if you please, that you 
neglect your opportunities, but do not say 
they are not there. We live under the ban- 
ner of love, and will not our Father give us 
every chance? 

Now this time of Lent, on whose thresh- 
old we stand, is an open door. You may 
have passed it unheeding for many years. 
You may not ever have looked into the fair 
garden on which it opened, but this year 
what hinders you from turning in? Itis an 
immense blessing to have put in every year 
a well marked time, when every chance is 
given us by our mother, the Church, for 
drawing near to our dear Lord, studying His 
Life, thinking over our own life, for more 
frequent prayer and sacrament, and for find- 
ing out how weare using this life which God 
has entrusted to us. 

The door of Lent may be shut for you next 
year. I do not refer to the possibility of your 
death, but to the possibility of the stirring of 
the heart which you are now feeling, being 
all frozen into stillness for want of motion. 
You may grow perfectly cold and inditfer- 
ent. Sins you now long to throw off may 
have struck their poisonous fanes far more 
deeply into you. The duty that now looms 
up soclear you may see then through a thick 
mist of doubt and hesitancy. The open door 
of Lent, which the Church will throw wide 
back on Wednesday next, press into it, all 
who are weak and want strength; who are 
ignorant, but hunger after knowledge; who 
know the plague of a sinful heart, and long 
for healing; certainly that includes the writ 
er and all his readers. May it not be our 
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sad lot to go on postponing and delaying 
until we feel about this Lent also, ‘‘The door 
is shut’’! 

oN 


The Spiritual Life of the Priest 


BY THE REV. FRED. S. JEWELL, D. D. 
Te 


HE mere mention of ‘' The Spiritual 
Life of the Priest”’ as the subject of this 
writing, implies a need for its special con- 
sideration. That, in turn, presupposes either 
a lack of just notions as to the nature and 
claims of the spiritual life, or a want of 
knowledge as to the measure of its exist- 
ence among the priesthood. But is there 
not something invidious in the assuming of 
either of these suppositions? Does it not 
appear to be, in some sort, thinking evilof 
one’s brethren in the sacred ministry? 

In answer to these questions, it has to be 
observed that secularization isconceded by 
all candid thinkers to be one of the worst 
characteristics of our modern Christianity, 
Everywhere its baneful influence on the 
condition and working of the various Chris- 
tian bodies is too plainly visible not to be 
felt and acknowledged. But this seculari- 
zation of religion in the Churches is only 
another name for worldliness among ‘‘those 
who profess and call themselves Christians.” 

By that worldliness we mean that para- 
mount devotion to the worldly pursuits and 
pleasures of society, and that ready accept- 
ance of the principles and methods of the 
latter, which render the professed Christian 
in character and conduct quite indistin- 
euishable from the respectable man of the 
world, 

This predominant worldliness is only 
another name for an unspiritual life. It is 
certainly a sign and accompaniment of a 
low: state of the spiritual life. It is more 
than that; it is a sufficient and: unfailing 
cause for it. Hence, the two are natural 
opposites,and necessarily antagonistic. Juct 
so far, then, as the Church has become sec- 
ularized, or so far as worldliness prevails 
among her members, we must admit that 
just so far a true spiritual life is lacking in 
both. 

Now, while at the outset the members of 
an organization take upon themselves more 
or less of the type of its leaders, later on, when 
its members have become numerous and 
conscious of their power, they, in their tura, 
more or less effectively fashion and control 
its leaders. The Church asan organization 
is no exception to this law. The prevailing 
religious characteristics of the people will 
be reflected in those of the majority of her 
clergy. Hence, a prevalent low state of the 
spiritual life in the former cannot be other- 
wise than accompanied by a corresponding 
lack of it in the latter. The stream cannot, 
ordinarily, rise higher than its fountain; 
butit may, when swollen, set back and foul 
the waters of the fountain. 

The Holy Scriptures clearly show all this 
to be true. When the people said to Aaron: 
‘Up, make us gods which shall go before 
us,” Aaron responded by making the 
golden calf, and saying to the people: ‘‘These 
be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
up out of Heypt” (Hx. xxxii:l,4). Hence, at 
alater period, the prophet says: ‘‘There 
shall be like people, like priest” (Hos. iv:9). 
So, when the people of that age said to the 
prophets, ‘‘Speak unto us smooth things, 
prophesy unto us deceits” (Isa. xxx:10), little 
else was to be expected than that the proph- 
ets should prophesy falsely (Jer. v:31). That 
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this would necessarily be so was foreseen by 
the Great Lawgiver. Hence, the stringent 
provisions made by Him for separating the 
priesthood from the people, and exempting 
it from immediate dependence on the popu- 
lar will. 

Now, it would seem that the ancient les- 
son might well be somewhat carefully conned 
by us. This adverse working of the popu- 
lar will finds in our ecclesiastical system 
elements of power as well as influence The 
laity possess the power—and under no ade- 
quate check—of choosing their rectors. 
To this is added the power of the purse, 
through which they can control the very 
subsistence of the priest. He may thus 
easily happen to be so subjected to the 
popular disfavor, that the alternative pre- 
sented to him will be subservience and 
compromise, or conflict and ejection. Un- 
der this alternative, it can easily be seen 
that to maintain his independence and hold 
to his higher standard of truth and duty, 
he will sometimes have to be a little more 
than man, and not much less than martyr. 

Taking this into view, it cannot be justly 
regarded as unreasonable to assume that 
there is more or less of a true spiritual 
life wanting among the priesthood. Nor is 
the assuniption uncharitable, when it further 
considered that this lack is perhaps as much 
their misfortune as their fault. On the 
contrary, if, on either ground, so grave a de- 
ficiency be possible, it is both just and kind 
to call attention to the fact; to the prime 
importance of correcting the evil, and to the 
means to be employed in endeavoring to ac- 
complish that end. . 

But without relying on the force of these 
logical considerations, are therenot priests 
to whom a direct appeal may be made? 
There must be some who are not only fully 
aware of the existence of a serious lack of 
this spiritual life among their own order, 
but who are also deeply conscious of their 
own spiritual want and wéakness. These, 
instead of being disturbed because words 
of solemn admonition and earnest counsel 
are addressed to them, will beseriously ask- 
ing, not only how the general want can be 
corrected, but more especially, how can 
the spiritually waste places in theirown 
hearts be made to bud and blossom as the 
rose? To all such no apology need be made 
for this present writing. They will say not, 
“yrophesy unto us smooth things, prophesy 
unto us right things.” 

SS ee 
Boston Correspondence 

Unitarianism has taken, of late, a strange 
freak in Boston. It sometimes impresses the 
observer it is growing, and then here and there 
are evident signs of its weakness. As an organ- 
ization, it is very unsatisfactory to its most ar- 
deut supporters, and they are constantly com- 
plaining about it in this particular. ‘Yhere is a 
society, having its headquarters in Cambridge, 
which supplies, free of cost, Unitarian publica- 
tions. But there are very few calls, even for 
these without price and without money. A 
dozen or more years ago, Channing’s works in 
one volume were circulated and read, but the 
secret is the modern Unitarian has outgrown 
Channing, and seldom refers tohim. The old- 
fashioned Unitarian did admire him. but the 
descendants of this class are either agnostics or 
have thrown in their lot with Christian Science, 
which, by the way. is very popular now. 

Dr. Savage who held forth at Trinity chapel 
for many years, and published every week in 
pamphlet form his sermons, has gone to New 
York, and his bui ding has been sold. It was 
thought, for a long time, that this minister 
would make many converts, and his popularity 
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showed everything encouraging in this line, but 
the changes in this city were stronger than 
could be mastered, and his neighborhood p?ssed 
over into the hands of a class who did not care 
for Unitarianism. No one has taken his place. 
Dr. E. E. Hale is still a conspicuous figure, and 
an exponent of no mean ability of this tendency, 
but his influence as a preacher is nothing to 
compare with his influence as a writer. 
The former editor of The Christian Register, the 
strong paper in the interests of Unitarianism, 
has gone into politics, and so far has been suc- 
cessful. For some time it was doubtful what 
would be the future of this paper, but within a 
few weeks it has received an endowment, and 
its continuance is assured. 


The Unitarians are very fond of endowing 
their institutions. It is in every way a wise 
policy. There is acertain locality in Boston city 
where this sect is practically dead, but itis per- 
petuated in a small way by an endowment. A 
large brick edifice is opened every Sunday 
morning, where a minister holds a service with 
sermon and ministers to an average congrega- 
tion of twenty-five, in‘'a building capable of 
holding over six hundred. It is only possible to 
continue this by an endowment. Already one 
congregation of Unitarians has died in that dis- 
trict, and this is but a fair representation of 
what is happening in other localities. 

Attempts have already been made to perfect 
endowment plans in weakening congregations, 
aud as long as it is successful something ina 
mild way may be said of the growth of Unita- 
rianism. The younger generation are unim- 
pressible. They cannot be interested. The 
Christian Union, which is largely an institution 
for the young, is successful, not because it is an 
Unitarian institution, but because it is secular 
and practical in its methods. It ismorelikethe 
Peter. Cooper’s institution in New York city 
than anything else. 


The failure of Unitarianism in Boston may be 
traceable to two reasons. Its own defendants 
are cold. Those who have unequal occasions 
to come out for its support, use their opportun- 
ities to disadvantage. If one comes out and as- 
serts, ‘‘Why I am a Unitarian,’ a brother 
Unitarian exclaims, these are not the reasons 
“Why Iam.’ There is a strange medley of opin- 
ions about the reason for this belief (so far as 
they have any). 

No two reasons seem to govern alike. This is 
not any personal fault of the believers, it is the 
fault of the system and the way it is managed. 
The other reason for its failure is the enduring 
toleration of Congregationalism. Dr. Gordon, 
in the New Old South, preaches with satisfac- 
tion to the generality of the Unitarians. 
Christian science has claimed many others, and 
not a few find a happy and contented life within 
the precincts of the Episcopal church. 

There was a time when the Unitarian body 
had a grand opportunity for charitable work in 
this city. That has now gone by. Itis their 
interests that largely hold together the organi- 
zation which is known by the term, ‘‘Associated 
Charities”; but for practical work through their 
organizations they are weak. and even indiffer- 
ent. The best feature of this kind of work is 
now earried on by the Episcopalians and Con- 
gregationalists. 

In another fifty years, if oneis to judge by the 


change of the last twenty-five years, Unitarian- . 


ism as an organization will bedead. It cannot 
stand up against the changes, which are incipi- 
ent at this present time. Endowments may 
ward off these changes in a few places, but 
nothing can alter the inevitable destiny of this 
system. 

Boston is filling up with a large foreign popu- 
lation every year. These after a while, and 
their descendants, make their religious prefer- 
ences known, and they are not #Unitarian, 
neither are they likely to be. The future of re- 
ligious thought in Boston lies along the lines of 
a definite dogmatical theology, and the new 
signs of its appearance assure the most careless 
observer that it is not so far away after all. 


BOSsTONIAN. 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘.LOYD'S CLERICAL DIRECTORY”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I write (unsolicited and personally unknown 
to the editor) to express my admiration of this. 
most valuable book, which has just came out. 
No clergyman can well do withoutit. In print- 
ing, binding, accuracy, it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and one only regrets that some of the 
clergy have given such meagre notice of them- 
selves and their work. This large book of 473 
pages (price, $1) is edited by the Rev. F. E. J. 
Lloyd, Oxford, Ohio. J. ANKETELL, 

Welden, N. Y. 


NEXT SUNDAY’S OPPORTUNITY. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The annual offering for the General Clergy 
Relief Fund is at hand. Next Sunday is the day 
when all clergymen of the Church should get 
up early, and say to themselves: ‘This one 
thingI do.’ ‘TI personally contribute $100, and 
besides, I give my congregation an opportunity 
to join me in the offering. In doing this I ex- 
hibit a personal interest in my brethren of the 
ministry, I obey loyally the order of the Church 
as expressed in the General Convention of 1895. 
Beside the large increase of the fund by co-op- 
eration of many givers, I establish a claim upon 
thefund for my own wife and children, which 
they will not be ashamed to urge in the day of 
need and necessity when I am gone, and also for 
myself inold age if Ishould require assistance.’” 
Brethren of the clergy. can we not uniteon this. 
one thing? and in such unity of purpose realize 
a great success for the only society which is in 
the field ready and anxious to help the widow 
and orphan of the clergy? It is our own dear 
ones we are thus assisting and providing for. It. 
is certainly a duty, a something we owe—shall 
we not find a good conscience in discharging the 
obligation? And more than this, the wives of 
clergymen should be greatly interested in this. 
matter, because they can be most efficient in 
creating an interest in the parish—cannot they 
at least see to it that the ‘‘one dollar’”’ is forth- 
coming? It is but a little thing, but if alldo 
their duty, the result will be a great sum for 
general clergy relief in the year 18{8. Let lib- 
eral souls devise liberal things for this gra- 
cious and noble work, and by this liberal thing: 
shall they stand before God rejoicing. 

Tueo. I. Hotcomssg. 


JOHN WESLEY AND THE METHODISTS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The whole Church must realize her obligations. 
to the distinguished priest who has depicted so 
clearly the true position of the man who under 
God led the first of the three great movements for 
the revival of the Anglican Communion. The 
question has been asked: ‘‘Were John Wesley to 
return tothe earth now where would he find his 
true spiritual home, in the Church or in Metho- 
dism?’’? and nv adherent of the latter has yet 
been found to admit that he would unite with 
any organization save the one in whose fellow- 
ship he once declared his calling to live and die, 
of which he further wrote, ‘‘none who regard 
my judgment will ever separate from her.’ 
Mr. Tyerman, an English Wesleyan, the Angli- 
can zealot’s biographer, practically admits al} 
this, with all that the Church now claims, when 
he sums up Wesley’s career thus: ‘He lived 
and died a hearty though inconsistent Church- 
man.’’ 

The remarkable growth and prosperity of 
Methodism in America arises not so much from 
the fact that its episcopal regimen was in work- 
ing order before that of the Church of the 
United States, as from what has been admitted 
by the staunchest Churchmen, that, as in the 
Roman obedience at the other extreme, the ap 
pointing power has been from above, thus has it 
been comparatively free from the scandal of un- 
employed preachers, and entirely so from that 
of closed chapels. How pertinent and timely 


then the suggestions made from time to time for © 


the reunion of the two bodies, the one best illus— 
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trating evolution’s great law of continuity, the 
«ther that of development. Bishop White’s re- 
) ly to Coke’s proposal for valid episcopal conse- 
eration for himself and Asbury was admirable 
in its spirit of Christian courtesy and fairness, 
but the Church was hardly prepared to take 
conciliar action at that time. 

A lay delegate startled the Missionary Council 
four years ago, by suggesting the propriety of 

_giving the Methodist ‘tbishops’’ episcopal conse- 
cration if they would take it, but no time was 
lost in speculating on the impossible. In his ser- 
mon before the General Convention of 1892, the 
Bishop of Western New York suggested the 
feasibility of the Moravians acting in this way 
through their episcopal leaders. Something of 
this kind will unquestionably be consummated 
through the federation of these bodies with the 
Lutherans when the latter receive, as they 
shortly will, the episcopate from Sweden, but 
the experience of past ages proves too conclus- 
ively that any number of sects with the episco- 
pate, even if valid beyond doubt, is not the true 
ideal of Catholic unity. 

The better plan would be for the Chufch of 
the United States to incorporate in her organic 
f e more of that wonderful autonomy, particu 
larly in the mission work, which has made 
Methodism such a power in this land. Why can 
not our chief pastors order that in parishes and 
mission stations paying less than, say, six hun- 
dred a year, appointments to cures shall come 
only through them, with an annual revision for 
re-appointment or assignment elsewhere? This 
would practically amount to the itinerazy with- 
out the time limit, as contended for by so many 
of the leading Methodists. This would stimu- 

‘late the mission work of the Church protecting, 
as Congregationalism cannot, those engaged in it 
being always employed, and further assuring 
the people of always being#supplied with the 
means of grace. T. A. WATERMAN. 


St. Andrew’s Cross (St. Johnsbury, Vt.) 


A CHURCH PaPER IN Every Famity.—In most 
families in our part of the country one may find 
a daily newspaper, often in addition a weekly, 
and maybe one or two magazines. People deem 
it necessary to do so in order to keep abreast 
with the times. Those neglecting to read the 
newspapers and magazines certdinly deprive 
themselves of a school which they can ill afford 
to be without. Yet, strange and sad to say, not 
afew who never would think of getting along 
without their regular papers, are managing 
somehow or other (just how weare at a loss to 
say) toget along without a Church paper. The 
intentions of these people may be very good and 
perfectly sincere; nevertheless, this cannot 
change the results. The weekly Church paper, 
certainly in our day, is essential to every intelli- 
gent, aggressive,and up-to-date Church member. 
The Church moves and grows; the Church paper 
every week tells us where and how it moves and 
grows, and thus keeps its readers in living con- 
tact with the very lifeof the Church. We all 
stand in need of this contact, therefore the 
urgent need that the Church paper be read in 
every Church family regularly every weex. 


Personnel Mention 


The Rev. C. E. Bowles has changed his address to 
2756 North Lincoln st., Chicago. 

The Rey. Walter G. Blossom has resigned as priest- 
in-charge of the missions at Merrill and Tomahawk, 
Wis., and should be addressed at 382 Ontario st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Rey. Dr. B. A. Brown, of Milwaukee, has been 
placed in temporary charge of St. Matthias’, Wau- 
kesha, diocese of Milwaukee. 

The Rev. Alfred Brittain has not gone to Ironton, 
Mo., as erroneously stated in the Church papers, but 
is still rector of St. Mark’s, Newark, N. Y. 

The Rev. H. B. Collier has accepted the rectorship 
of All Saints’ church, Watsonville, Cal. 

The Rev. Henry E. Cooke has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Rev. Wm. V. Dawson has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Framingham, Mass. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Garland has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of the Trinity, Coatesville, Pa. 


Che Diving Churcb 


The Rey. M. H. Gates has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Lonsdale, R. I. 


The Rev. B. F. Hall, D. D., has accepted appoint- 
ment as a canon of the cathedral of the diocese of 
Iowa, Davenport, Iowa. 


The Rey. Canon Heigham’s address is changed from 
Laramie, Wyo., to 442 Seneca st., South Bethlehem, 
Pa., where he will continue to act as chaplain to 
Bishop Talbot. 

The Rey. James Clarence Jones, rector of St. Thom- 
as’ church, Brooklyn. N. Y., has returned to his work. 
having entirely recovered from the operation for 
appendicitis which he underwent on Jan. Ist, 1898. 


The Rev. J. W. Keeble having resigned Batesville 
and New Port, Ark, where he labored over four 
years, was cordially welcomed by the people of the 
church of the Heavenly Rest, Abilene, Texas, Feb. 
2nd, and conducted his first service Septuagesima 
Sunday. 

The Rev. Frank DeFrees Miller has resigned the 
rectorship of Christ church, Bunker Hiil, and St. 
John’s, Gillespie, Ill., to accept the appointment of 
private secretary to Bishop Seymour, with charge of 
the city missiogs in Springfield. . Please address ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rey. J. N. McCormick has resigned his position 
in St Luke’s church, Atlanta, Ga., to accept the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Grand Rapids, dio- 
cese of Western Michigan. 

The Rev. J. M. McGrath is spending the winter 
months in Florida. 


The Rev. A. J. P. McClure sailed Feb 5th for a two 
months’ tour in Southern Europe and the East. 


The Rev. J. H. M. Pollard, of Charleston, S. C., has 
accepted appointment of archdeacon of North Caro- 
lina for colored work. 


The* Rev. J. N. Rippey has added to his present 
work the charge of St. John’s church, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. 

The Rev. P. A. Rodriguez has taken the charge o- 
St. Paul's church, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The Rev. James Malcolm Smith has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Newark. 


The Rev. Edmund Banks Smith will enter upon his 
duties as curate of Christ church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and vicar of St. Paul’s chapel, on Feb. 14th. 


The Rev. John Sword has resigned his position at 
the cathedral of Fond du Lac, and accepted the rec- 
torship of Holy Trinity, Manistee, Mich. After the 
16th, address accordingly. 

The Rey. Howard Stoy, curate of St. Paul’s church‘ 
Camden. N. J., has been granted leave of absence for 
needed recovery of health. 


The Rev. H. P. Seymour becomes curate at the 
church of the Transfiguration, New York, during the 
present month. 


The Rev. Geo. M. Tolson has accepted charge of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Hartford, St. Thomas’ 
church, Windsor, and St. Mary’s church, Gatesville, 
N. C. 

The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., LL.D., Bish- 
op of Central Pennsylvania, should now be addressed 
at South Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Rev. E. Wilson has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Mark’s church, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Official 
STANDING COMMITTES OF OHIO 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee, diocese of 
Ohio (all being present), held Feb. 7th, unanimous 
consent was given to the consecration of the Ven. 
Wm. M. Brown, archdeacon of Ohio, as Coadjutor- 
Bishop of Arkansas, FREDERICK B, AVERY, 

Feb, 10th, 1898. 


Ordinations 


The Rev. Joseph McConnell who was lately trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Marquette from the diocese of 
Algoma, and then took charge of Grace church, Me- 
nominee, Mich., was advanced to the priesthood in 
the same church, Jan 25th, by Bishop Mott Williams. 
The candidate was presented by the Rey. John W. 
McCleary who, with the Rev. Dr.W. T. Schepeler and 
the Rev. Geo. W. Lamb, of the diocese of Bond du 
Lac, united in the laying on of hands. 

In St. Mark’s church, Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 19th, 
Bishop Huntington advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. Messrs. Henry S. Sizer and Hobart L. Marvin. 
The Rev. John T. Rose preached the sermon. 


On Jan. 30th, Bishop Brewster ordained to the dia- 
conate Mr. E. Livinstone Wells, a leading lawyer of 
Southport, Conn. An interesting feature of the ordi- 
nation was the presentation to the candidate of the 
New Testament which his father had used when he 
was an assistant in Trinity parish, New Haven, many 
years ago. 

On the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, in Trin- 
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ity church, Buffalo, Bishop Walker advanced to the 
sacred order of priesthood the Rev. Joseph A. Leigh- 
ton, Ph. D., chaplain of Hobart College. The sermon 
was preached by the president of Hobart College the 
Rev. Robt. E. Jones. In the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, which followed, the Rt. Rev. A. Leonard, 
D. D., Bishop of Nevada, Utah, and W. Colorado, 
was celebrant. M 


The Rev. John Mark Ericsson was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Bishop of Springfield, on Feb. 8th, 
in St. Avn’s mission, Chicago. The Rev. Dr. William 
J. Gold presented the candidate. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Francis J. Hall. Those who as- 
sisted in the laying on of hands were the Rev. Dr. 
Gold, Dr. Rushton, and the Rev, F. J. Hall. 


Died 


ANDERSON.--At Seattle, Washifgton, on Feb. 2nd, 
entered into rest, AJfredina Milnor, wife of Charles 
A. Anderson, and eldest daughter of the late Rev. Al- 
fred and Susan O, Louderback, in the 57th year of 
her age. 

BURTON.—Entered into rest, at the residence of his 
daughter, on the Feast of the Purification, Feb. 2, 
1898, the Rev. Gideon J. Burton, minister-in-charge 
of Christ church hospital, Philadelphia, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

“Numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.’’ 


FENWI1cCK.—Entered into life eternal at Tallapoo- 
sa, Ga., on the 4th Sunday after Fpiphany, Jan. 30th, 
1898, George Herbert Fenwick, priest, upon whose 
soul, sweet Jesu, have mercy. 


FRENCH.—Entered into rest, at Noroton, Conn., 
Jan, 27, 1898, William Freeman French, M.D., eldest 
son of the Rev. Louis and Martha A. French, in the 
42d year of his age. 


HOTCHKIN.—OngJan. 29, 1898, Helen, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. B. B. Hotchkin, and sister of the 
Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

Rick.—Entered into rest, at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
on Monday, Feb. 7th, Lucy Wetmore, wife of the late 
Dr. C. W. Rice, in the 86th year of her age. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and may light per- 
petual shine upon her.”’ 


Srimonps.—Suddenly and peacefully entered into 
life, at Fredericton, N. B., on Sunday. Jan. 23, 1898, 
the Rev. Richard Simonds, B.A., aged 75 years. In 
temporary charge of St. Ann’s church, Fredericton. 
For over 50 years a faithful priest of the diocese of 
Fredericton. 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

_ Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals, 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present,. 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B:—All the children of the Church are lovingly 
requested to take part in the coming Lenten Offering 
for General Missions, with a view to realizing from 
their contributions the sum of $100,000, as a memorial 
of the late General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Langford, 
and in remembrance of his desire that their annual 
contributions at Easter should reach that sum. 

Ask your rectors for pyramids. 


Church and Parish 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 Svuth 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind. 
It contains genealogical records of about 3.000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has 
a few copies for sale. Price, $10 a copy. 

SHOPPING done in any Chicago store, and lowest 
market prices obtained. Samples sent, goods matched, 
and styles given without charge to purchaser. Pecu- 
liar advantages for buying all kinds of merchandise. 
especially ladies’ fashionable clothing. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Mrs. C. A. BLACK, 237 Pine ave.} 
Austin, Ill. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, February, 1898 


2. PURIFICATION B. V. M. White. 

6. Septuagesima. Violet. 
3. Sexagesima. Violet. 
20. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
23. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet (Red at Evensong). 
24. ST. MATTHIAS. * Red. 
27. 1st Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


In Vanum Laboraverunt 
Psalm exxvil: 1 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS WASHBURN 


O, ye who labor to improve the earth 

And lift the race to higher altitude, 

Without the aid of God, ye strive in vain. 

Ye are but Sampsons, blindly turning mill 
Which grinds the flour of greed and gluttony. 
Ye think that science will alleviate 

The ills of life which flow from ignorance 

Of nature’s secrets only, so ye make 

Yon instruments and lighten toil therewith: 
Yet woes afflict men till they welcome death, 
And sigh for sepulchre, ere it draweth nigh. 
Ye break the bands of custom and o’erthrow 
The thrones and tt mples of the centuries, 

To raise upon their ruins a new State, 

With equal rights its platform and its creed; 
And live to see within your brotherhood 
Lust eating up the fabric you have spun: 
Insatiate man, like Erichthon,. # 

Eating himself to keep himself alive, 
Perishing amid his opulence, self-slain 

For lack of Heaven's soul-sustaining food. 
Ye spend your days in vain activities, 

Like Ixion whirling ateternal round, 
Chained to the wheel of earthly circumstance; 
Your vaunted progress but an interplay 

Of matter, acting in and on itself; 

Your boasted knowledge, but a worthless horde 
Of entities inane, obstructing thought, 
Bewildering reason, and destroying faith. 


The earth is resonant with dissonance. 

This Juggernaut creation man has made, 

Is crushing out the life of God witnin., 

Where now the soul subjective which inhales 

The air of solitudes with keen delight, 

To breathe it forth againin pensive verse, 

For aching hearts who need its solacing? 

No sylvan wood escapes lust‘s ravening blade; 

The rugged mountains tumble from their place 

To form a pathway for the iron steed; 

The foaming waters of Niagara’s leap, 

That once excited awe in human hearts, 

Through artful channels tamely waste their force. 

All nature is dissolved that man may gain 

Some s°nsual end, some soulless thing obtain. 

Ye nothing spare. ye gross and grovelling men, 

Who build your temples to the god of greed 

With fortunes made from sweat drops and from 
blood 

Oozing with pain from fleshly pores and veins, 

From dismantled nature, and a groaning world. 


Now atheist prophets, speak, in lauding terms, 
‘Of man’s achievements in this physic realm; 
Exalting modern science as a god, 

Above the prophets and the Lord divine. 

A welcome gospel preach to those who hold 
Within their grip the leverage of earth; 

But not for men who, labor as they will, 

Can nothing glean but what lust’s reapers leave. 
Convince these last. religion is a myth, 

But gathered fancies of poetic minds; 

This huge contrivance of monopoly 

Would fall in fragments with resounding crash- 
Like ancient dreams in marble, steel, and gola— 
Stained lurid with the blood of anarchists. 

The globe a spectacle of ghastly death, 
Haunted with spectres of its yesterdays; 

With none to mourn or miss the egotist 

Who slew himself for lack of faith in God. 

Yet something there would be, some sign of life 
Upon this earth, though skeptic, man were not— 
Beast, bird, and creeping thing would yet exist 
And finny tribes would still in waves disport; 
Nature would smile in flowers and twinkling stars, 
Yea, lavish, all unchecked by human art, 

Her gifts of grass, and grain, of tree, and bush; 
Until the earth resumed its primal state. 

The work of man would crumble back to dust, 
And naught remain to show that he had been, 
Who thought to build without the aid of Him 
Who out of chaos wrought the universe 

And holds all worlds in hollow of His hand} 


The Living Church 
“Dust to Dust” 


THE MESSAGE OF ASH-WEDNESDAY 


HE first day of Lent is Ash Wednesday— 
4A dies cinerum. It witnesses to the geo 
graphical origin of Christianity. It came 
to us out of the Orient, and from a people 
whose emotions found expression in a pic- 
turesque, dramatic way. In grief, penitence, 
humiliation, the Oriental was wont to cover 
himself in sack-cloth andashes. Sack-cloth 
was “the garment of heaviness,’ and the 
ashes a sign of his mortality, an outward 
and visible sign of the end of all things 
earthly. We ofthe Western world are of a 
more reserved, self-contained temperament. 
No matter however great our grief or deep 
our penitence, it does not find expression in 
sach-cloth and ashes. Still, we may well 
think of what ashes are, and so gf what Ash 
Wednesday stands for. Ashes are what is 
left when the flames have done their work. 
They are type of the perisnable. This is 
their significance in the solemn ceremonial 
of the Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
Over each one of us, as over all that was 
mortal of the millions gone before, it will 
one day be said—‘‘Harth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” 


Itis the messagv of Ash Wednesday, and 
this Christians are to have much in mind, 
not only on Ash Wednesday, but during 
these great forty days of Lent. They are to 
think of what will come to an end, perish, 
and cease to be. The flesh, this mortal body 
that has been the occasion of such pomp and 
pride, such sin and sorrow, such humiliation 
and pain; that has been so loved and cared 
for, indulged and pampered, will perish, be- 
come at last only ahandful ofdust, ‘‘The 
lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life,” the earthly anxieties, 
ambitions, hopes and fears, that now.so en- 
gross our time and thought—com® to an end 
and cease to be. And if we live for and in 
these things only, tren we also shall perish. 
Then of us as of Ninus, the Assyrian, can it 
be said—‘‘Ninus who wore a mitre, is only 
a heap of dust.” Ash Wednesday says: 
‘‘Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” Thatis, 
“Tf ye live after the flesh ye shail die, but 
if ye through the spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.” In acompre- 
hensive way, the ‘‘flesh” stands for the 
things which are seer and temporal; the 
“spirit” for the things which are not seen 
and eternal. Ash Wednesday tells us of what 


. dies and of what lives; asks us what will be 


left of us, when over all that is mortal of us 
it shall be said, ‘‘Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust.” What will then remain; only dust 
and ashes? What will last? Whatsoever 
allies itself to the eternal; to the eternal 
God through his eternal Son, ‘‘Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever”; 
whatsoever is good, true, righteous, unself- 
ish, like unto Him who said: ‘‘Tam the living 
One, and I was dead; and benold I am alive 
forevermore, and I have the keys of death 
and of Hades.”’ 

Ash Wednesday tells us of what the spe- 
cial work of Lent is; that it is a time reso- 
lutely to look within, in order to see just 
how it is with us; what will die and what 
will live. To “‘live after the flesh” is not 
necessarily to live in a disreputable way. 
Not at all. It is simply to live to the transi- 
tory, the perishable. From Ash Wednes- 

ay on, the earnest soul is tosay: I will try 
to see exactly how it is with me, and in or- 
der thereto I will, as far as I can, put aside 
extraneous things, however allowable they 
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I will keep before me the example » 
of Him who for our sake did fast forty days 


may be. 


and forty nights. I willtry to fight the bat- 
tle that He fought in the wilderness; try to 
see just what there is in me—if anything— 
“like unto Him.” I will think of his Life 
and compare mine with it; of His ways and 
of my ways; of His purpose, and mine, and to 
know what He meant in saying, ‘‘Abide 
in Me,” ‘‘Because I live ye shall live 
also,” ‘“‘This is eternal life that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, arfd Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent,” ‘‘Whosoever 
liveth and believeth in Me shall never die’’; 
and what His apostle meant in saying, ‘‘We 
know that we have passed out of death into 
life,’ and ‘The world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.” 
Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That, too, become thou must— 


God, if thou lovest God, 
Dust, if thou lovest dust. 
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HE paper that is published nearest the 
North Pole is one edited by a Mr. 
Moeller, among the Eskimos of Greenland. 
He set up his office in a: place called Godt- 
haab, among a people that did not know 
how to read. Twice a month he makes a 
long’trip on skates through the country to 
sell his paper. At first his paper consisted 
of nothing but pictures. Then he put in an 
alphabet, then added a few words, and at 
last came to sentences, until now his jour- 
nal contains long atticles on important top- 
ics. And so this little paper of his has 
taught the Eskimos of that neighborhood to 
read; and what great paper of the world, as 
The Mission Field reniarks, van point to a 
piece of work more useftl and enterprising? 
’ salle 5 
ae Chicago Woman’s Club announces 
the opening of a Student’s Reference 
Bureau. Its*design is to open a means of 
communication with sister clubs in the city, 
and others in distant towns who cannot 
avail themselves of the facilities afforded by 
our extensive public libraries. Inquiries 
upon any subject, art, literature, science, 
history, and religious and social questions 
will receive careful attention. The fee of 50 
cents must be inclosed, and a reply wili be 
forwarded within two weeks from the date 
of the letter, or sooner if practicable. Ad- 
dress Student’s Reference Bureau, Chivago 
Woman’s Club, 15 Washington st., Chicago. 
= ee 
Dr. Langdon’s Reminiscences 


O those familiar with the labors of the 
late Rev. W. C. Langdon, D. D., it will 
be welcome news that the memoirs of his 
eventful foreign residence are to be com- 
pleted. For many years prior to the Vati- 
can Council-Dr. Langdon was the American 
chaplain at Florence, Italy. But, beyond 
that, he was also the special representative 
of a little group of American and English 
bishops .who endeavored to assist the re- 
forming element in the Italian Church by 
the expression of sympathy and also-by fur- 
nishing information about the English Ref- 
ormation. 

In this position he beeame the trusted 
friend of many leading ecclesiastics, of lay- 
men like Ricasoli, the Premier, and of 
other reformers like Von Dollinger in Ger- 
many, and Hyacinthe in France. 

His death occurred in the autumn of 1896. 
Prior to that he had completed a large part 
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of his reminiscences of those dramatic times, 
and had also sketched an outline of the re- 
mainder. His executors have chosen the 
‘Rev. William C. Richardson, late rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Newburyport, Mass., to 
complete the work and to edit the whole. 

Mr. Richardson had long been familiar 
with the subject as a special study, and, in 
the latter years of Dr. Langdon’s life had 
frequently consulted with him in regard to 
the work, and thus knew his plans and 
wishes. 

The publication of the work may well be 
awaited with interest, as it bids fair to lay 
open a good deal of history hitherto little, 
if at all, known. 

\ ees 


A Trip to Mt. Lowe 
BY ABBY STUART MARSH 


HE traveler in Southern California can 
almost suit himself with climate and al- 
titude. In the winter months he can climb 
high enough for snow storms, he can pick 
roses and orages; or, if he be exceptionally 
hardy, he can enjoy a daily dip in old ocean. 
Los Angeles, the largest town of Southern 
California, is sooner or later the Mecca of all 
pilgrims to:'the Southern Coast. Within a 
distance to greatly beautify the landscape, 
are the Sierra Madre and the San Bernar- 
dino ranges of mountains; especially attract- 
ive are they when the storm clouds rolling 
away disclose them in a fleecy covering of 
snow. One of the San Bernardino range, 
which displays the perpetual white crown, 
the children fondly call Old Baldy. Another, 
of the nearer range called Mt. Lowe, offers 
to the tourist one of California’s pleasantest 
trips; nothing is, possibly, more unique in its 
way; inclined railway, mountain hotel with 
every modern luxury, electric road over 
chasm and on mountainside, and the quaint 
tavern beyond. We are not forgetting the 
observatory, which was, indeed, the object- 
ive point of the: party of which the writer 
was fortunately a member. A ride on the 
electric cars from Los Angeles through Pas- 
adena, the crown of the valley, a suburban 
_town of beautiful homes, brought us to Ru- 
bio Canyon, at the footof Mt. Lowe, or rather 
EKeho Mountain. 

Here a car, almost boat-like in shape, was 
waiting to take us up the incline, 1,500 ft., 
which has a grade of from 48 per cent. to 62 
percent. There are two cars; as one goes 
upthe other comes down, and yet there is 
but one track, save at the switch where they 
pass. The machinery is on the principle of 

~ the cable road; and we were much cheered 
by the assurance that, in case of an acci- 
dent, which fortunately never has happened, 
one car could be saved. Our party were not 
especially timid, and yet some preferred 
the middle seats. The ascent of 1,500 ft. to 
the Echo Mt. House occupied but a few mo- 
ments; the view we then called grand, but it 
paled in our femembrance in the higher 
trip the next day. Echo Mt. House was 
our destination for the night, as we were 
members of a party in search of astronomi- 
cal knowledge, which was to be given us, by 
several lectures, and kind Professor Swift 
and his fine instrument. 
_ A word first, about the hotel with its lux- 
urious rooms, baths, excellent table; and 
everything has to be brought up in the 
White Chariot, as the car-boat is called. It 
is really marvelous. Immediately around 
the- hotel, wild and cultivated flowers grow- 

~ side by side, making the air fragrant with 
their perfume. If one wanted to feel above 
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and away from the outside world, I can 
scarcely imagine a pleasanter or surer place 
to obtain the said effect than the Echo Mt. 
House. 

After dinner, a short up-hill walk brought 
us to the observatory where we were to hear 
the lectures and see the wonderful sights 
which the heavens had instore for us. Upon 
an open platform, we listened, in the mild 
evening air, toa most excellent lecture upon 
the nebular theory, which I, for one, seemed 
to understand as I had never understood it 
before; then the darkness had fully come, 
and the telescope, with its kind manipulat- 
or, was ready for us. Saturn was the first 
and the last upon the programme, as at two 
o’olock in the morning we were all eager 
to have the second view of its rings. Very 
patiently the professor sat upon the ladder, 
or chair ashe called it, and explained the 
wonderful sight to every member of the 
line, who waited each histurn. After Sat- 
urn we had a fine bitof the Milky Way, and 
a double double star, from Sirius, I believe, 
andagain a nebular. Atfirsta line of twen- 
ty or thirty people stood ready toascend the 
ladder; as midnight approached the number 
dwindled, and but a few waited for the sec- 
ond sight of Saturn, the gem of the night. 

A return to the hotel for a few hours’ sleep, 
as we were promised a fine sight at sunrise, 
and left word to be called at that hour. A 
sea of fog had rolled in to our very feet, mak- 
ing it appear as though the point on which 
we were was an island in a rolling ocean of 
waves. It was a beautiful sight. 


The road to the Alpine Tavern, 5,000 ft. 
above sea level, cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. Imagine yourself ina small open 
car, run by electricity, moving over chasms, 
winding around mountains, now the road di- 
rectly over where you were a few moments 
ago, and all the time you are looking down 
thousands of feet into the valley. Justas 
we were starting, our kind host, the man- 
ager of the party, called tome to change my 
seat to the opposite side of the the car from 
where I was sitting; but on the upward 
trip, Icould hardly enjoy looking down so 
far. Two or three thousand feet sheer down 
isa trial to some heads; and the thought 
will come, what if the operator should lose 
hold of his car insome of the most dangerous 
looking places! Grand natural scenery, 
however, I think nearly always overcomes 
such fears; and, on the descending trip, I 
was able really to enjoy being above the 
clouds. 

The road is a marvel of engineering skill 
and of the perseverance which overcomes 
all difficulties. At the terminus of the road 
is an exquisitely planned building, called 
‘Ye Alpine Tavern.” In a huge fireplace 
afew logs were smouldering, and every one 
read the inscription above: ‘‘Ye ornament 
of ye House is ye Guest who doth Frequent 
it.’? One can hardly imagine a more quaint- 
ly pretty place than the said tavern among 
the surrounding trees. Here I have to 
make the humiliating confession that I went 
no higher, did not reach the top of Mt. Lowe; 
the walk or ride seemed too hard, as the day 
had become quite warm. Twoofourschool 
party added some botanical specimens to 
the collection we had already made in an 
early morning walk. California has a most 
beautiful and interesting flora. One misses 
the dear old Eastern friends, the buttercups, 
the trillium, and the arbutus; but there 
are many beautiful strangers to take their 
places. The lupine is represented in a num- 
ber of varieties; one, hoary with Alpine foli- 
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age; another, hairy with bristles; there are 
also several varieties of painter’s cup, and 
every one knows the beautiful golden pop- 
py which makes our California hillsides 
fairly gorgeous with its bright yellow. 

As I said, the descent from the Alpine 
Tavern was much more enjoyable than the 
ascent, as one has become used to his un- 
wonted elevation in the world. One of our 
party who had traveled far and near thought 
the trip surpassed any to be taken on the 
mountains across the sea. 

To all who attempt this mountain trip, I 
wish to give one warning: if there be a cer- 
tain time that you wish to re-gain terra firma 
—Pasadena—take your place in the boat-like 
car on the incline as soon as you reach 
Echo Mt., and remain there; do not leave 
the White Chariot on any consideration, 
otherwise you will surely be left behind. 
A bell rings, and the car starts immediate- 
ly; and if you are pleasantly waiting on 
the shaded -veranda, there is no hope that 
you will reach the car-boat in time; for, af- 
ter it is once started, nothing on earth can 
stop it. It is like the child who is told that 
she must go to bed, unwilling though she 
may be, as the little girl in China wishes to 
getup. There is a cap at the foot of the in- 
cline which wishes to come up; and,as I 
said, once started they cannot stop. 

The trip is one to be long and pleasantly 
remembered; and I am sure no gvise person 
visiting California will fail to take the in- 
cline railway to Echo Mt. House and Pro- 
fessor Swift’s observatory, and the more 
interesting trip to ‘‘Ye Alpine Tavern” at 
the top of Mt. Lowe. 

SSS 

Book Reviews and Notices 
The Life of PhilipSchaff. In part autobiographi- 

cal. By David S. Schaff, D.D., Professor of Church 

History in Lane Theological Seminary, With por- 

traits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1897. 

Price, $3. 

Few men have filled a larger-or more honored 
place in the ecclesiastical movemen s of our day 
than the late Dr. Philip Schaff. He was born 
in the Canton of Graubundten, at Chun, Jan. 
Ist, 1819. He said of himself, “I am a Swiss By 
birth, a German by education, an American by 
choice.’? He was indeed a cosmopolitan by na- 
ture, education, and environment. He sought 
to know men and things. He went out of his 
way to make the acquaintance of eminent men, 
especially theological teachers. He loved travel, 
and he traveled widely. He always kept him- 
self interested in everything. He wasa “man 
whose eyes are open.’’ Born ina rather humble 
station, at the age of fifteen he traveled on foot 
from his native town to Kronthal in Wurtem- 
burg, where he prepared for the university, 
finishing his preparation at Stuttgart. His uni- 
versity life was passed first at Tubingen, then 
at Halle, and finally at Berlin. At Tubingen he 
came into contact with Baur and Ewald who 
were then the leading professors there. His 
deep rooted, pious Swiss Evangelical Calvinism, 
as he would have described it, withstood the in- 
fluence of the destructive criticism of these 
great men. He appreciated their work in mak- 
ing theologians think and study, but he rightly 


judged that they established no positions that 


were final. This coolness of judgmcnt was as 
characteristic of Dr. Schaff as his wide sympa- 
thies with men of all schools of thought. His 
reminiscences of Baur, Ewald, Dorner, Tholuck, 
Neander, and other famous teachers, are always 
fresh and delightful. Young Schaff took avery 
high position at the universities, and would un- 
doubtedly have established himself earlier than 
most young men in the coveted position of a 
professor. But Providence ruled otherwise. 
In 1842~3 he was lecturing as a privat docent in 
Berlin. In the latter year he was elected to the 
professorship of Church History and Biblical 
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Literature in the seminary of the German Re- 
tormed church at Mercersburg, Penn., and in 
1844 he came to America. ‘‘This change,’’ writes 
his biographer, “undoubtedly introduced him to 
a career of wider usefulness and influence than 
Germany would have afforded him, and resulted 
in his doing more than any one elseof his gen- 
eration towards the naturalization of the Evan- 
gelical scholarship of Germany in the United 
States, and in fact in his securing a unique dis- 
tinetion as mediator het ween German and Amer- 
ican religious thought.’ In trese words a large 
part of Dr. Schaff’s life work is summed up. 
“His wide personal acquaintance with German 
theologians gave to his opinions of the state of 
German theology a freshness they would have 
lacked if they had been based exclusively upon 
books.”? Dr. Schaff, in conjunction with his col- 
league at Mercersburg, Dr. Nevin, gave to Ger- 
man Protestant theology a breadth, freshness, 
and expansiveness which shook the Reformed 
Church considerably, but in the end the ‘‘Mer- 
cersburg theology” held the ground it had won, 
and the obscure little seminary became famous 
both at home and abroad. Drs. Schaff and Ne- 
vin had grasped the Church idea, the principle 
of corporate life and authority. They were 
stigmatized as disguised Romanists. But itis 
singular to note that with all this, Dr. Schaff 
never, apparently, appreciated the position 
and work of Dr. Pusey, though both were actu- 
ated by the same spirit. 

From 1864 to 1870, Dr. Schaff was at work in 
New York, or traveling abroad. For six years 
he held the secretaryship of the New York Sab- 
batb Committee, and labored diligently to pre- 
vent the dese@ration of the Lord’s Day. He 
was not an upholder of New England Puritan 
traditions on this subject, but pursued a wise, 
conservative, and practical course. From this 
work he was led to become actively engaged in 
that of the Evangelical Alliance, and he was 
the organizing spirit of that Protestant effort 
to accomplish Christian union, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, He will long be remembered in 
connection with this remarkable movement. 
His last public appearance, at the Parliament of 
Religions, in Chicago, was in the interests of 
Christian union, as he understood it. In 1870 
Dr. Schaff became a professor in Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York, with which institu- 
tion he was connected until 1898, the year of his 
death. Here he made his mark as a Church 
historian, teacher, and author. He had already 
attaimed a position of eminence before he be- 
came a professor at Union Seminary. His ca- 
reer for the last twenty-three years of his life 
brought him fame, influence, and the authority 
of a distinguished scholar. His literary activi- 
ty was prodigious. Few writers have been so 
productive. An appendix giving a list of Dr. 
Schaff's published works contains the title of 
fifty nine original works in German or English, 

. besides about half as many edited works. In 
addition to these, ‘‘Dr. Schaff’s contributions to 
encyclopedias and reviews and the weekly reli- 
gious papers are too numerous to mention. 
They extend over a period of fifty-five years, 
from 1838 to 1893.’? Many-of his works are cited 
as standard authorities, especially his ‘‘History 
of the Christian Church,” seven vols., and 
“The Creeds of Christendom,” three vols. We 
refer to this literary productiveness because it 
was characteristic of the man. He was fullof 
thought, of ideas, of erudition, and he felt bound 
to give it forth naturally and unreservedly. He 
was by nature a teacher, and by grace, even 
more than by his extensive and varied learning, 
a theologian and historian. He early compre- 
hended his vocation, and faithfully lived up to it. 

The character cf Dr. Schaff, as portrayed, 
most skillfully and and reverentially but with 
self-reserve, by his son, is most attractive. He 
was above all earnest, intense, and withal de- 
vout, but it was an intensity of soul tempered 
by great sweetness of heart. He was not only 
interested in all good things himself, but he had 
the power to interest others. His earnestness 
was not obtrusive, but contagious. This was 
owing partly to his sympathetic nature, partly 
to his sober good sense and mental balance, his 
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sense of proportion. Then he wasa man of gen- 
uine humility and simplicity. He was not self- 
centred. His private diary gives us the secret 
of this charm of character,—the centre of his 
whole being was our Lord Jesus Christ. We do 
not hesitate to say, in conclusion, that however 
important Dr. Schaff’s life-work may have been, 
however influentia! his writings and labors, our 
interest, after the perusal of this most delight- 
ful volume, lies almost wholly in the study of 
the character of the man himself. This has 
been delineated for us with a perfection and 
delicacy to which it is rarely given a son to 
attain in making that most difficult of all liter- 
ary ventures, of writing the life of his father. 
> 


A World Pilgrimage. By John Henry Barrows. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $2. 

A bright, charming book of travel, and well 
named ‘‘A World Pilgrimage,”’ for it traverses 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the isles of the 
sea. It was not a mere pleasure trip, for Dr. 
Barrows had a great object before him, which 
was never for a moment forgotten—the setting 
forth the claims of Christianity as a world re- 
ligion. He worked hard at it. Here are his 
two and half days at Ahmednagar, India: ‘Six 
addresses, threereceptions, visited four schools, 
went to a native concert, made several calls, at- 
tended service at a village church six miles 
away, baptizing two native converts, visited 
the famine relief works, seven miles from town, 
answered some correspondence, and received 
many visitors.’’ He tells many amusing things 
about the Orientals who introduced him at his 
lectures. One said: ‘‘For me to introduce the 
lecturer of the evening is like a mosquito pre- 
senting an elephant’’; and amother: *‘You see 
that Dr. Barrows believes with his whole heart 
in his religion. Now what should we Hindoos 
learn from this? We should learn that it is our 
duty to be just as earnest, sincere, and devoted 
to our own religion as he is to his.”? The intel- 
ligent and ready author speaks warmly of the 
value of America in the evangelization of Asia. 
Englishmen often told him how their political 
position hampered their religious influence, and 
said: ‘‘You Americans have in this a great ad- 
vantage over us.” Dr. Barrows was a good 
traveler. ‘In eighty-four days of sea travel, 
not a moment of sickness, and in all the land 
journeyings, never a train nor an appointment 
missed.’’ A delightful book, full of push and 
force, and just as American as it can be. 


With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. Nixon. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The advantages of traveling with a pessimist 
may not be obvious at first sight, but a little re- 
flection will reveal them. Of course she must 
be taken to see the most alluring spectacles, and 
in every way fortified against the discomforts 
of her temperament. So Miss Nixon leads her 
readers along flowery paths, entertains them 
with sprightly conversation, while, at the same 
time, artfully and adroitly informing their 
minds. Facts about historic towns, churches, 
ruins, romantic anecdotes about native people, 
fiction, and folk-lore are here pleasantly inter- 
mingled in a way to interest any reader. In- 
tending tourists will find the book a useful 
guide; those who must content themselves 
with glimpses from afar of ‘‘castles in Spain,” 
will be glad to do so through the medium of 
such a kindly and agreeable sightseer and cice- 
rone. 


A Vindication of the Bull “Apostolicae Curae.” 
A Letter on Anglican Orders. By the Cardinal 
Archbishop, and Bishops of the Province of West- 
minster. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 122. Price, 35 cts. 

All those who have been following with inter- 
est the controversy over Anglican Orders, will 
be anxious to have this document at once, and 
to form some estimate of its weight. It is well 
known that the recognition of Anglican Orders 
at Rome was fiercely combated by Cardinal 
Vaughan and the English Romanists, and that 
they spared no pains to gain their ends. Com- 
ing close upon this bitter contest, the Cardival’s 
unctuous professions of ‘‘a wish to smooth the 
way for the return of Anglicans to holy unity,” 
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and his talk of a “message of peace,” sound 
somewhat strange in English ears. We do 
not undertake at this time to enter into a de 
tailed consideration of his voluminous reply to 
the English Archbishops, further than to ob- 
serve that a first reading convinces us that its 
sweeping and arrogant assertions and its gross 
misrepresentations of well-known facts willdo 
much to discredit Rome in English eyes, and 
to widen the deep gulf: which already exists. It 
is a significant fact that the Cardinal and his 
friends should find themselves forced to attempt 

a labored ‘vindication,’ covering more than a 

hundred pages, of the famous Bull which a few 

months ago they welcomed as about to bring 

England to the feet of Rome. It seems the 

irony of fate. 

A Year from A Reporter’s Note-Book. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Illustrated. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 
Nowadays, when every other man who wan- 

ders a thousand miles from home feels himself - 
competent to father his neatly printed impres- 
sions upon a long-suffering public, we are in- 
clined to look askance upon anything in the 
nature of travel notes. But Mr. Davis’ book is 
somewhat out of the usual order, for, setting 
aside his literary ability, he has witnessed 
scenes ina year that another will not see ina 
life-time. The coronation at Moscow, the 
millenial celebration at Budapest, the inaugura- 
tion at Washington, anc the Queen’s jubilee, 
areall most interestingly pictured, and have a 
considerable value to us stay-at-homes. The 
articles upon Cuba in. war time, and with the 
Greek soldiers, are made up largely from letters 
written by the author while acting as corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald and the Lon- 
don Times. The illustrations are, for the most 
part, from photographs taken by the author, 
and hence add, to agreater degree than usual, 
to the value of the work. Mr. Davis shows 
himself to be a close and most intelligent ob- 
server, and his clear and simple style admirably 
reflects his observations. 


Lin McLean. By Oweh Wister. Illustrated. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Wister’s stories are simple, strong, hu- 

morous, pathetic, refreshingly human, and filled 
with wholesome sentiment; his Lin McLean is. . 
worth a dozen ordinary heroes, though himself 
but an ordinary man and no hero. The tales. 
are of the picturesque West before the barbed 
wire feuce strangled its picturesqueness; and 
of men who, living as conditions necessitated, 
were men at nineteen and boys at forty; who. 
had the faults and vices of their surrounding 
fully developed and freely displayed, yet whose 
nobler qualities would have shamed many born 
to the purple. The characters are strongly 
sketched, the narrative is vividly pictured, and 
we feel the reality of what we read. Mr. Wister 
is worthy to be the biographer of Lia McLean; 
few authors could fill the requirements. 


Impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce 

{With three Maps (Geographical, Political. and 
Rainfall) and Index. New York: The Century Com-. 
pany. 8vo. Pp. 497. Price, $3.50. 

Mr. Bryce has done in the present volume 
something more than apply to the production of 
a work on South Africa the methods he applied 
in the preparation of his important work, *‘The 
Americvan Commonwealth.’’? The physical fea- 
tures of the United States and the superficial 
aspects of life in the Great Republic were fa- 
miliar to all reading people, and could therefore 
be ignored in such a treatise as he had in mind. 
But South Africa is still to most people a terra 
incognita, and some description of the physical 
geography of the lower half of the continent, 
and of its flora and fauna, was indispensable, if 
it was sought to make a really popular book 
about this land of the future. So, in addition 
to a series of chapters on the history and pres- 
ent condition of the colonies and republics, the 
author describes the scenery and animal life of 
plain and mountain and valley, and the climatic: 
conditions which affect so potently the country’s. — 
development. The race problems involved in 
the rivalry of Dutch and English, and the nu- 
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merical preponderance of the blacks, are fully 
discussed, as being perhaps the most serious to 
be considered in connection with the progress 
of civilization, and the probable effect of the 
discovery of gold upon the permanent welfare 
of the land. The book contains a spirited ac- 
count of the author’s travels, but its main vaJue 
lies in its strong grasp of political and social 
conditions. It isdestined to be for many years 
the standard work on Southern Africa, 


In Tune With the Infinite. 
Trine. Boston and New York: 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

It would not be possible to state the aim of 
this thoughtful treatise in better terms than 
in these words of the writer: ‘The author's 
aim is to point out the great facts in connection 
with, and the great laws underlying, the work- 
ings of the interior spiritual thought forces; 
to point them out so clearly that even a child 
can understand them, and all can grasp them 
and infuse them into everyday life.’? The 
writer is not a Churchman, probably a Quaker, 
for the whole book is pervaded by the great 
Quaker theory of the Inner Light. This is, of 
course, only one name of the Holy Spirit, and 
the realization of His Presence within us, the 
Guide of Thought, the great Force ever ready, 
unless hindered, is now more and more insisted 
on by every devout writer. To realize and act 
on this, the writer of the book well! says, is 
not to live in heaven hereafter, but to live in 
heuven here and now. The book is well worth 
reading. 


By Ralph Waldo 
Thos. Y. Crowell & 


Jimty and Others. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and A. B. Frost. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

The verdict of many readers will be: ‘'These 
are really delightful stories.” Jimty, otherwise 
James T., is the son of a ruined Virginia gentle- 
men, who comes to New York to repair his for- 
tunes. Among the ‘‘Others”’ are varied and in- 
teresting characters who move in unusual 
scenes. The incidents and scenes of the plots 
are dramatic; though not improbable always. 
Six drawings, with the attractive exterior, 
help to make upa handsome volume. 


The Anglican Reformation. By Wm. Clark. New 
York: Christian Literature Company. Price, $1.50. 
When one thinks of the dry and weary histo- 

ries of the Anglican Reformation which have 
been a hundred times published, itis a great re- 
lief to turn to the clear, concise, impartial, and 
interesting pages of this book of the Rey. Dr. 
Clark, of Trinity College, Toronto. It formsone 
of the ‘Ten Epochs of Church History,” and is 
the sixth volume of the ten proposed in that se- 
ries. It falls below none of its predecessors in 
interest and in avoidance of tiresome and con- 
fusing details. The author is no indiscriminate 
lauder of the Reformation simply because it was 
against Romanism. He shows plainly the many 
abuses which followed in its train. The follow- 
ing words are well and truly said: “It is no 
matter of surprise that so great a revolution 
should have shaken the faith of many, and un- 
settled their moral principles, that the with- 
drawal of some of the old restraints should have 
bestowed upon many the fatal boon of a liberty 
which they could only abuse, whilst the aliena- 
tion of muchof the proper ty of the Church was 
not only to a large extent inexpedient and mis- 
chieyous, but must have produced the very 
worst effects upon those who profited immedi- 
ately by that which must be called robbery, and 
in some cases, sacrilege.’ 

The discussion of the first and second Prayer 
Books of Edward VI. is most admirable and 
clear. Manya long treatise on those documents 
will not give a reader the information he will 
getin a few chapters of this book. On the va- 
lidity of the English Ordinal as vitiated by the 
omission of the delivery of the sacred vessels to 
the ordinand, as the Romanists say, Dr. Clark 
answers that no such ceremony was known in 
the Roman Church for at least nine hundred 
years. -Romanists say lamely in answer to 
this, that even if it be modern, no national 
Church has aright to omit ceremonies sanctioned 
by the Universal Church. But these ceremonies 
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never have been universal, and further, such an 
objection as that would put an end to any refor- 
mation anywhere. If it be true then, the Eng- 
lish Reformation was unjustifiable. The Doc- 
trine of Intention, as defined in the celebrated 
Bull of Leo XIII., is well discussed, pp 274-6. No 
matter what one’s Churchmanship may be, cer- 
tainly any Churchman can subscribe to the con- 
cluding sentences of this very fine and impartial 
book: “If the figures which stand out before 
us are seldom heroic, it would be difficult to find 
in any similar period of the history of mankind 
and within thesame compass, an equal number 
of men so highly distinguished by calm intelli- 
‘gence, extensive learning, a deep and sincere 
sense of duty to God and man, anda resolute and 
self-sacrificing devotion to the work to which 
they believed themselves called by the Provi- 
dence and Spirit of God.” 


Iva Kildare. A Matrimonial Problem. 
Walford. London and New York: 
Green & Co. Pp. 332. Price, $1.50. 
This is aclever and entertaining society novel, 

and has already reached its second edition. Its 

sub-title must not be taken as indicating that it 
is one of those terrible novels with a purpose, 
after the manner of Madame Grand and Mrs. 

Humphrey Ward, with which a long-suffering 

public is so grievously afflicted in these days. 

What the ‘‘Matrimonial problem” is we do not 

propose to reveal, for we should thus_rob an ex- 

cellent story of its point. But we can assure 
our readers that it is not so serious as to un- 
settle the foundations of society. We advise 
them to lose no time in making the acquaint- 
ance of Iva Kildare, Lady Tilbury, Reggie 

Goffee, and Jabez Druitt, all of them charming 

characters skillfully drawn, and solving the 

problem, each according to his own taste. 


By L. B. 
Longmans, 


The Service of God. Sermons, Essays, and Ad- 
dresses. By Samuel A. Barnett, Warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall and Canon of Bristol Cathedral. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 346. Price, $2. 
While no one would consider Canon Barnett 

an authority in questions of theology, every one 

must recognize him as a high authority upon 
the social problems of the present day. His 
long experience in the slums of London and his 
thorough knowledge of humanity, make him an 
“expert” in dealing with such themes. To all 
who are interested in social and industrial 
questions, his book will be of deep interest, and 
will come as the production of a mastermind. Its 
contents have been forced from the writer, as 
he himself says, ‘not by the study of books, but 
by twenty-five years’ experience of his fellow- 
men in East London.’’? They embody the results 
of his long and arduous life of devotion to the 
servicé of the poor. His words are clear, 
strong, manly words, pointed with epigram 
and throbbing with earnestness. They are full 
of shrewd, practical common-sense. The wide 
range of topics with which the author deals 
gives evidence of the breadth of his sympathies, 
the keenness of his perceptions, and the sound- 
ness of his mind. His impressions of Amerivan, 
Chinese, and Japanese civilization are worthy 
of serious consideration, and his views of mis- 
sionary work ought to be widely read. There 
is a freshness about his thought and a crisp- 
ness in its expression which lends unusual inter- 
est to his every word, and stimulates the read- 
er’s mind to intense activity. 

The Wooing of Malkatoon and Commodus. 
By Lew Wallace. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $2.50. - 

This is a handsomely illustrated and well 
gotten up book of poetry, and because Lew 
Wallace wrote it many people will readit. It 
is reasonably good poetry, though really good 
blank verse is about as rare as hen’s teeth. 
One even tires of Puradise Lost, and it is a far 
cry from that to Malkatoon and Commodus. 
Malkatoon is the lovely daughter of a dervish. 
Prince Othman falls in love with her, but the 
dervish will have none of him until he performs 


all sorts of feats, and the poem is all about his 
performing them, Commodusis a drama found- 
edon the incidents in the reign of that de- 
graded wretch who so disgraced the imperial 
crown. 
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The Speaker’s Commentary 


TuE first issue of Lloyd’s Clerical Directory 
(The Rev. F. E. J. Lloyd, editor) is before us, 
somewhat delayed, as might be expected in the 
first number of a work involving so much detail. 
With a large amount of labor systematized, 
future issues will be comparatively easy. The 
aim of the Directory seems to be about the same 
as that of our Church Almanacs, adding thereto 
the clerical record, such as degrees received, 
parishes served, etc., of every clergymen of 
whom a report can be secured. The editor 
seems to have been fairly successful in the in- 
ception of this work, and doubtless, with the 
interest awakened by the appearance of it, will 
be able to secure nearly all that is desired for 
future editions. The first outlay of time and 
labor is very large, and we doubt if the value 
of such statistics is correspondingly great. 
After making the start, it is to be hoped that 
the work will be comparatively easy, and re- 
munerative. The book does not impress us 
very favorably as to its appearance, its typo- 
graphical, and other mechanical work. (Church 
Clerical Directory, Oxford, Ohio. $1.) 


Wer think that many of our readers will con- 
gratulate us on the very favorable arrangement 
we have made with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, as announced in their advertisement. 
It is especially fortunate at this time, when 
clergy and laity are making plans for Lenten 
work and study, that we are able to help them 
to a standard work containing just what is most 
needed for the practical and devotional use of 
the Bible. Under the terms offered, this great 
work, which required nearly ten years in its 
completion, and commanded tbe best talent in 
the Church of England, can be secured fora 
small initial payment, and it will doubtless find 
its way into the homes of many who could not 
possibly buy it at the full price, and by a single 
payment. The ten volumes comprised in it are 
the result of much compression and careful edi- 
torial work, and probably contain more valuable 
material for private and professional use than 
any other work of the same extent in any lan- 
guage. The name of the book suggests its ori- 
gin, the plan being conceived by the Rt. Hon. J. 
Evelyn Denison, speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He succeeded in enlisting for the discus- 
sion of this work the co-operation of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and mapy of the leading ec- 
clesiastics of the English Church. The Rey. F. 
C. Coon, Canon of Exeter, was chosen as the 
general editor. Each book of the Scripture was 
assigned to some writer who made it a special 
study. All questions arising were referred to 
the Archbishop and the divinity professors of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary has been in use now for several years, 
and has been recognized and accepted as a work 
of the highest value, reliable, and orthodox, and 
éspecially adapted for popular use. It is nota 
work of technical theology and critical aim, but 
a commentary upon the books of Scripture as 
the Word of God, and taking into its scope the 
history, literature, and devotional use, and en- 
deavoring to throw all the light of modern 
learning and profound study which can be 
brought to bear upon the sacred writings. 


Periodicals 


Tuer Christian Literature Company, of New 
York, are exclusive agents in this country for 
The Expository Times, a fact we omitted to men- 
tion in vur recent review of Vol. VIII. 


The Scottish Review opens with an -antiquarian 
paper on “Scottish Municipal Heraldry,’’ which 
is packed with curious information. An ap- 
preciative article on ‘‘Lord Tennyson” follows. 
‘“‘A corner of Bretonland,’’ by Col. T. Pilkington 
White, is very instructive. Thereare the usual 
valuable summaries of foreign reviews and no- 
tices of contemporary literature. 


The Cabot celebrations of 1897 form the topic 
of the opening article in The New England Maga- 
zine for February, with several illustrations. 
There is a fine reproduction of the statue of 
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John Cabot and his son Sebastian, modeled by 
John Cassidy. Other leading articles are ‘New 
England Influences in California,” by John E. 
Bennett; “The City of Holyoke,” beau3ifully 
llustrated, as is also ‘Ancient and Modern 
Highways.” 

The Edinburgh Review is somewhat more po- 
litical than usual. The article on ‘‘Dongola’’ is 
full of fresh information about that portion of 
the Nile territory now being occupied by the 
English and Egyptian troops. ‘The success of 
the Anglo-Saxons’’ contains enough ‘‘odious 
comparison”? to make any Frenchman excited. 
There is an excellent review of the works of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. ‘‘Mr. Bryce on the Future 
of South Africa,’’ and ‘Indian Frontier Policy,”’ 
are two good political articles. 

The Westminster Review for January contains a 
number of vigorous articles, most of which are 
above the average. ‘Reform or Disestab.ish- 
ment,” by A. G. B. Atkinson, is well worth 
reading by American Churchmen. The diffi- 
culties encountered by English Churchmen on 
account of the indifference of Parliament are 
enormous, ‘‘Political Disturbances in India” 
are treated by Lionel Ashburner. ‘A Protest 
Against Low Works of Fiction,” by T. M. Hop- 
kins, ought to be reprinted on this side of the 
Atlantic, and so ought ‘‘Trades Union Tactics,”’ 


by ‘Samuel Fothergill. [Leonard Scott, New 
York, Importers and Agents. | 
The Quarterly Review for January contains a 


goo! assortment of articles. We have been 
greatly interested in the leading article, ‘‘Wag- 
nerand the Bayreuth Idea,’’ which affords a 
very clearand intelligible account of the little 
understood master of modern music. Wagner 
himself was evén more difficult to understand 
than his music is. But heseems to have had a 
definite knowledge of his own conceptions, 
ideals, and aims, and if he had to suffer much 
for them, he became a stronger man on that ac- 
count. ‘‘The House of Blackwood’’ occupies 
much space in this number, as it does also in 
the other quarterly reviews. Other important 
articles are ‘‘Ireland in ’98”’; ‘‘Nelson,” areview 
of Capt. Mahan’s work, and ‘Fifty Years of 
Liberationism.’’ 

The frontispiece of The American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews for February is a striking por- 
trait of Alphonse Daudet. Thereis an excel- 
lent summing up of the vital elements in the 
great French writer’s career, and a convenient 
list of his works is appended. ‘‘The Traveling 
Library—a Boon for American Country Read- 
ers,’ is the subject of an article describing this 
valuable plan for the benefit of those deprived 
of books. Mr. Walter Wellman gives a valuable 
summary of the achievements thus far made in 
Arctic exploration, and of plans now naturing 
for the immediate future—including Mr. Well- 
man’s Own expedition projected for the years 
1898-99. This is followed by a collection of 
opinions on the value of polar discovery, from 
such experts as Dr, Nansen, General Greely, 
and Commodore Melville, and from several emi- 
nent scientific men. 


The Architectural Record for the current quar 
ter opens with a sketch of ‘‘Palladio,” the 
Vicenzan architect, of whom the family name 
and exact time and place of birth are not 
known. His first work, the basilica of Vicenza, 
was his masterpiece. ‘‘The Problem of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa’’ is discussed at length, 
and with conclusive reasoning, by Wm. H. 
Goodyear. The writer shows that the eccen- 
tric element of obliquity entered into the con- 
struction of nearly everything in the famous 
group of buildings, as well as the tower, though 
not so boldly. It was undoubtedly an architec- 
tural freak, and is discoyered in other examples 
of Italian architecture. A notable paper on 
“The New Library of Congress” is given by 
Russell Sturgis; ‘‘French Cathedrals’’ reaches 
part xiii.; other papers are ‘‘School Buildings of 
New York,”’ and ‘‘New York Public Library.”’ 
Allare finely illustrated,interesting, and helpful 
to the general public, as well as to students of 
architecture. [Architectural Record Co., 14 
Vesey st., New York. $1 a year.] 
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The following facts and suggestions are respectfully submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Clergy of the Episcopal Church, in the confident belief that if 
the views herein expressed meet with their endorsement, they will gladly do 
all in their power towards removing from the Church an evil which is seriously 
compromising her honor and impairing her usefulness : 

The Church cavinot afford to be guilty of any neglect of duty. Did space 
permit, it could easily be shown that entirely apart from the great injustice done 
her needy disabled clergy and their dependent ones by her failure to give them 
proper support in the time of sickness and old age, the work of the Church itself 
is greatly hindered. Certainly we have no right to expect the full measure of 
God’s blessing upon the Church so long as she so persistently neglects to care 
for His chosen Ministers, ‘‘ who having borne the burden and heat of the day 
are now struggling in loneliness and obscurity with undeserved want.” If the 
Church were poor in worldly wealth the present condition of things might be 
endured with becoming resignation; but we all know sheis zof poor. On the 
contrary there is abundant reason for believing that from the dawn of Chris- 


.tianity to the present hour there never has been a religious body of any name 


which, in proportion to the number of its members, possessed so much wealth 
as does the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States to-day. If this be 
true, then our neglect in properly caring for these brethren is wholly without ex- 
cuse, and the sooner it is ended the better it will be for our good mame and the 
welfare of the Church. 

The ‘‘Fund for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergy- 
men, and of Aged, Infirm and Disabled Clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,” commonly known as the “ General 
Clergy Relief Fund of the Church,” is the only Agency the Church has for ex- 
tending relief to her needy disabled clergy, and the widows and orphans of 


clergymen in a// her Dioceses and Missionary Jurisdictions in the United States, _ 


and in foreign lands. The General Convention has made frequent appeals to 
the Church in behalf of this ‘‘ Fund,” the last being in 1895, when the Bishops in 
their Pastoral Letter wrote as follows: ‘‘ We beg to call your attention to the 
fund for the relief of disabled: cleftgymen, and of the widows and orphans of those 
deceased. Merely to name this fund ought. to be enough to command for it 
the sympathy and help of all whom our words will reach, The existing provision 
for this purpose is sadly inadequate. To increase it to a suitable amount is a 
need so real and pressing that Churchmen cannot longer neglect it without a pain- 
ful reflection upon their sense of obligation to those who, having borne the burden 
and heat of the day are now struggling in loneliness and obscurity with unde- 
served want. Let the awakened heart of the Church prove its sorrow for this 
great wrong by prompt and earnest endeavours to repair it. - The unfilled treasury 
of this hallowed fund puts forth through us not only a pathetic appeal, but a 
righteous demand for large and constant gifts.” Also ‘‘Quinquagesima Sunday, 
or the Sunday nearest thereto that may be convenient,’’ was appointed the 
time for making an Annual Offering to this fund throughout the Church. 

It is cause for rejoicing that many more churches made the stated offering 
for this object in 1897 than in 1896, but it is much to be regretted that a great 
number neglected this duty. 

How shall it be in 1898 ? 

Many clergymen write me thus: ‘‘My church is too poor to give to out- 
side objects, it has all it can do to meet current expenses; my heart is warmly 
interested in the cause, but,” etc. This is not a valid excuse for not aiding 
this sacred cause. There is not a parish or mission in the entire Church which 
cannot do something for this object, and all should gladly doso. The rule is: 
‘« Tf thou hast much, give plenteously; if thou hast /t//e, do thy diligence gladly zo 
give of that little.”” 1 am convinced from an extended observation of, and exper- 


*ience in church work that invariably those churches are the most prosperous, 


both spiritually and financially, which take an active interest in promoting extra- 
parochial objects. Show me a parish that is all aglow with missionary zeal, 
where the Woman’s Auxiliary is most active, that extends generous aidto the 
Clergy Relief cause, Church Hospitals, and other deserving charities, and I 
will show you one which does not permit its Rector’s salary to fall in ar- 
rears, which speedily extinguishes that wretched abomination—the Church 
Mortgage—and permits no parochial interest to suffer. Parish selfishness is 
every whit as unlovely and uafrofitadble as individual selfishness. ‘‘ There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but z¢ tendeth to poverty.” Others write: ‘‘Our diocese has a fund similar to 
the General Fund, and to this my church makes an annual offering. We can- 
not afford to make two offerings for practically the same object.” This, too, isa 
most unsatisfactory excuse. Certainly it is the duty of every church to extend 
generous aid to its diocesan institutions, dut not to the neglect of the General Institu- 
tions of the Church—ot which the General Clergy Relief Fund"is one. ‘‘ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.”” This Fund sup- 
plies a need which is not met by any diocesan fund, and the latter is intended 
simply to supplement the General Fund, not to supersede it. Moreover, nearly 
all the dioceses are aided by the General Fund in caring for their disabled clergy, 
or the widows and orphans of clergymen, and so are placed uuder special obliga- 
tions to give it their generous support. 


These brethren must be suitably cared for, zo matter how many offerings may 


be required for that purpose. It is acause for which every joyal child of the 
Church should be willing to make any needed sacrifice. 
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All right-minded Churchmen cheerfully admit the obligation to contribute to 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary work of the Church, however much they 
may be aiding Diocesan Missions, and this principle applies all the more strongly 
as to the duty of succoring our own brethren in the Faith, for ‘‘If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

A prominent Church Clergyman, the Rev. Theodore I. Holcombe of New 
York, in an interesting article in the Church press, has shown that this cause 
would be greatly aided if the Church Clergy would become contributors to it to 
the extent of at least one dollar per annum. The suggestion is a most excellent 
one, and it is to be hoped will be generally adopted. Not only would the ag: 
gregate of these contributions be large, but the example to the laity would 
be most helpful. Therefore, let all clergymen who are thus generously dis- 
posed, remit their contributions to our Treasurer, who will gladly acknowledge 
receipt of same. It is to be hoped, however, that in making such contribution 
no clergyman will consider himself released from the obligation of having his 
church make the prescribed annual offering to this object. 

In this connection the question is suggested: If the clergy can give one dollar 
annually to this cause, could not our lay communicants do equally well ? Cer- 
tainly they could, and better. But it is a most distressing fact that the offerings 
of the contributing churches to this “hallowed fund” during the past year did 
not average more than ezght cents per communicant; and if allowance be made 
for the proportion given by non-communicants, it would probably be safe tosay 
that the average contribution of communicants was less than six cents each. This 
refers tothe contributing churches only. A vast majority of our churches gave 
nothing! Is it any wonder that there is much destitution among many of our 
disabled clergy and still more among the helpless widows and orphans of clergy- 
men? ‘* My brethren, these things ought not so to be?” 

As a layman, I feel warranted in saying that there is no object connected 


with the welfare of the Church to which the laity would give more willingly and ° 


generously than to this particular one. Why then do they not do so? 

I fear the answer is, Because in many cases the clergy do not explain the 
needs of the cause to their people, and press its claims upon their consciences. 
In no other way can the present deplorable condition of affairs be explained. I 
write this with extreme reluctance, and only from an impelling sense of duty. 
Certainly the clergy should feel at least as much interest in this sacred cause as 
in any parochial object, and should make every possible effort to secure a suitable 
offering for it. Let every clergyman decide in his own mind what sum his con- 
gregation ought to give, and if the first collection does not realize this sum, ave 
wt repeated again and again until it 1s secured.. Better, far better, that some paro- 
chial interest be held in abeyance than that these, our brethren, be permitted 
longer to suffer. 

It is to be hoped the time will come when every clergyman who has served 
the Church faithfully will, on reaching the age of, say, 65, or sooner if disabled, re- 
ceive from her a pension of at least $1,000 per year, and that not as a dole, but 
as his unquestioned right. I feel perfectly confident that this happy consum- 
mation could be realized within the next five years if the clergy would take a 
more active interest in the cause. 

I would say further, that the ‘‘ Fund” can be greatly aided if the clergy 
bring it to the notice of wealthy parishoners, especially with reference to hav- 
ing them remember it in their wills; and I would esteem it a great favor if they 
would give me the names of such persons, in order that I may correspond with 
them on the subject. 

In a former appeal to the Clergy I expressed the hope that they would 
have an annual offering made by their respective Sunday Schools for this’ object, 
and desire: now to renew the request with increased emphasis. Aside from the 
large sum which could be realized from this source, certainly it is most desir- 
able that the children—the lambs of the Fold—who are soon to take our places 
in carrying forward the work of the Church, should be taught the duty of tender- 
ly caring for those faithful aged shepherds who are no longer able to tend their 
flocks. These offerings should be those not of a single Sunday only, but the 
combined offerings. of a number of weeks, such as the Lenten Season, or some 
corresponding period. As to the Church Offering, I would suggest the impor- 
tance of giving notice of it on the preceding Sunday, and explaining its claims 
to the congregation, in order that all may come duly prepared. 

It is desirable on many accounts that the offering be made at the time ap- 
pointed by the General Convention, ‘‘ Quinquagesima Sunday, or the Sunday 
nearest thereto that may be convenient,” but if it be thought that some other 
date would be productive of better results, of course it should be chosen. 

In caring for her superannuated Clergy and their families the Church is much 
less generous than the Presbyterians, and the same is doubtless true as regards 
several of the other Christian Denominations, and it is well known that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church makes liberal provision for her disabled clergy. 

Are you willing that this unenviable distinction should longer attach to our 
dear spiritual Mother ? 

If not, then let us all unite in an earnest effort to enable her to deal more 
kindly with children who deserve so well at her hands. 


Cuicaco, February lst, 1898. ALBERT E. NEELY, 


Financial Agent for General 
Clergy Relief Fund. 


All remittances should be made to Mr, Wm. Alex. Smith, Treasurer, 11 Wall 
Street, New York. 
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Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review, 


LONGMANS, GREEN ‘& Co. 


Vindication of the Bull Apostolicae Cure, a Letter on 
Anglican Orders. By the Cardinal Archbishop, 
and Bishops of the Province of Westminster. 34c. 


Ministerial Priesthood, with an Appendix upon Ro- 
man Criticism of Anglican Orders. By R.C. Mo- 
berly, D.D., #4. 


Parables for School and Home. By Wendell P. Gar- 
rison. $1.25. 


The Life Story of Auer, an Allegory. By Dean Far- 
rar. 50. 


Shrewsbury, a Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Bible Story Retold 'for Young People. The Old 
Testament Story, by W. H. Bennett, M. A.; the 
New Testament Story, by W. F, Adeney, M.A. 


R. F. FENNO &Co. 
Satan's Invisible World Displayed. 
JAMES PoTrT & Co. 
New Edition of the Prayer Book and Hymnal. 


By W.T. Stead. 


CHARLEs SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd. $1.50. 


What is Good Music. By W. J. Henderson. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
The Ten Commandments. By Geo. Jackson, B.A. 41, 


$1. 


Practical Primary Plans. By Israel P. Black. #1. 


Money; Thoughts for God’s Stewards. By the Rey, 
Andrew Murray. 2c. 


Paul. a Servant of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B. A. $1. 


Discipleship. By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 
Korea and Her Neighbors. By Isabella Bird Bishop, 
F.R. GS. -$2. 


50c. 


The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., as Social Re- 
former, By Edwin Hodder. #1. 


WRIGHT PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Paul 


Prayers for Priest and People, the Parish and Home, 
By the Rev. John Wright, D. D. ~ $1.50. 
THE IRVING COMPANY 
Robert Sanders. By the Rev.’T. W. Hart. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY 


The Age of Charlemagne. (Ten Epochs of Church His- 
tory, vol. 14). By Charles L. Wells, Ph.D. $2. 


Pamphlets Received 
Such pamphlets as seem to be of general interest or 
permanent value will benoted under this head as received 
No further notice is to be expected. 


The Church Club of New York, 1897. 


Twer ty-second Annual Report of the Free and Open 
Church Association. - 


Civilization and the Church. By the Very Rev. Ham- 
ilton Schuyler, Dean of Davenport. 


Year Book of St. Thomas’ Parish, New York. 


A Course of Lessons for advanced Sunday school Schol- 
ars upon the History of the Church from Apostol- 
ic times to ourownday. James !’ott & Co. 


Annual Catalogue of the University of Rochester, 


The Trials of Jesus Christ before the Sanhedrim and 
Pilate. By J. S. VanCleef, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Fifteenth Annval Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian Rights Association. 


Notes of a Summer Tour among the Indians of the 
Southwest. By Francis E. Leupp, Philadelphia. 


Annual Report of the Trained Christian Helpers. 


Proceedings.of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The household 


Will Some One Start the Hymn? 


| ‘BY MARGARET DOORIS Sa 

The little church invited all, yet one bleak, winter 
day 

Most of the pews were empty, the choir were all 
away; } 

The organseemed, somehow, to be just likea fountain 
sealed; 


No strains of music softly flowed before the people 


kneeled; 
The prayers and lessons soon were o’er—the anthems 
only read, 
It seemed as though the soul of things had lan- 
guished or was dead. 
The priest a moment silent stood within the chancel 
dim, 
Then said with earnest, pleading voice, ‘‘Will some 
one start the hymn’? 
I think that at the question each heart like mine stood 
still, 
And some looked questioningly round, who has the 
strength of will? 
How long a time passed slowly by—a minute—who 
could tell? 
Before a woman's low, sweet voice upon the silence 
fell: 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the waves of trouble roll, 
While the tempest still is high.’’ 


The closed organ was forgot—forgot the absent choir, 

True praise ‘from fervent hearts welled up, from 
child and gray-haired sire; 

All felt that they must do their part, and every voice 
there sang, ; 

Till through the Church of God that day the music 
grandly rang. 

If dreary days enshroud our lives, and winter-like 
cares come 

To blight our joys, and chill our hearts, and all our 
hopes benumb, 

If summer friends should vanish all, and truest only 
stay, 

And those who cheered us with their songs are every 
one away, 

When we have heard the lessons, and joined the fer - 
vent prayers, 

And listened to the anthems read, bowed down with 
anxious cares, 

Oh! letus doas He has jbid, and cast them all on 
Him, 

And let us sing aloud His praise,--‘‘Will some one 
start the hymn’’? 


London, Ohio 


(Copyrighted. ) 


Stepping Toward the Light 


* TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
‘ GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPTER {III.—CoNCLUDED 


A LESSON FROM ‘“‘THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH AS IT 
IS DONE IN HEAVEN”’ 


In the meantime, peace and quietness 
reigned within and without the old mill, 

The wounded man had so far recovered 
that after a week of faithful caretaking 
Frau Harbst came home. 

The grandfather and Lora told her of the 
anger of the miller and of his hurried de- 
parture, and since that time they had heard 
nothing of him. 

His absence gave such serene comfort to 
the hearth that they could not help enjoy- 
ing it as such peaceful natures could not fail 
in doing, and they reproached themselves 
for it, and really felt anxious in regard to 
him. 

One evening the,little company of three 
were gathered about the hearth, for it was 
cool autumn weather, when the sound of 
wheels halting at the double door of the mill 
proclaimed an arrival. 

The mother and daughter hurried to the 
door, and there stood Hans Harbst, so pale, 
spiritless, subdued, in a word, so changed 


| may be brought to do His will on earth as 
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that they had no words to express their sur- 
prise, but in deep compassion and sympathy 
led him in, and placed him in his own chair 
by the fire. 

Then Hans Harbst took his wife’s hand in 
his and pressed it, tears dropping ‘rom his 
eyes, and she welcomed them as the eight 
people in the ark welcomed the dove with 
the olive branch. 

Hans Harbst—the rough, godless man— 
weeping? Yes, the waters of sin had del- 
uged the mill and its wicked owner, but in 
the clouds gleamed the bow of promise. He 
had placed his will against that of his 
Creator, and had been vanquished. 

As time passed on his family saw that the 
great change in him was permanent. The 
prayers of his family, the death of his two 
boys, the warnings of his aged father-in-law 
had not been in vain, and his whole nature 
seemed changed. Only once did his former 
passionate temper evince itself, when Gam- 
burger came in and asked for Conrad; and 
Hans Harbst bade him go and never enter 
his door again. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU 


AN EASY CANTATA 


For use during the season of Lent, and on Good Friday, 
especially adapt-d for country choirs 


By THE REV. E. V. HALL, M.A.,, 
Late Precentor of Worcester Cathedral ” 


Price 80c. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price, 6¢. 


This is an attempt to provide music for Lent and for 
Good Friday of the simplest kind fur use in co ntry 
churches. The music is :ntersper-ed with w 1l-known 
hymns, in which the congreg ition may be invited to join. 
The Cantata may be used at a special service on G@vod 
Fr day aft rnoon or evening, or on any day in Lent, and 
requires only a solo voive and a small choir. 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


FOR VOICES AND ORGAN 


With Short Interludes, giving opportunity for Meditation. 
The words 


By THE REY. E. MONRO 


Set to Music by J. SrarneR, MYLEs B. Foster, ARTHUR 
SOMERVELL, and J. VARLEY R BERTS. 
Price 12 cents each setting 


-ANTHEMS 
“THERE IS A GREEN HILL,” 
Solo and Chorus, Gownod-Bentley....16c. 
“IS IT NOTHING TO YOU ?” P 


He was deeply touched by the sympathy Chorus, Myles B. Foste?.........0.000s 12¢. 
and compassion of his family, and found | “Oo, LAMB OF GOD,” 
A . . Solo and Chorus, J. Barnby.......... 12c. 
such pleasure in the companionship of the 3 
; ; “LEAD KINDLY LIGHT,” 
grandfather as he had never imagined pos- Solo and chorus, O. L. Naylor... e000. 16c. 
sible. Through the hours when*they were | “THROUGH PEACE TO LIGHT,” 
Chorus, Ji LL TROT Sl tslanalelstaate tects 12c¢. 


together, the aged Christian spoke of the 
promises to the repentans man, and at 
length light dawned upon the soul so long 
darkened by sin, and he was indeed as a 
brand snatched from the burning. 

‘“‘Who would have thought it? Who could 
ever have imagined it”? would Frau Harbst 
say to her father with happy tears in her 
eyes, when the miller would thank God for 
His great mercy in forgiving him that he 
might meet his William and Barthol in the 
home beyond the river. 

The only anxiety of Hans Harbst was for 
his son Conrad whom he had sent out in the 
world when there was no need, and of this 
he spoke one evening to his wife. 

“The whole earth is the Lord's,” she re- 
plied serenely. ‘“‘His watchful eye is over 
one place as well as another, and we can 
only pray that Conrad in his far-away home 


Send for Cata’ogues and Copies on approval. 
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Lloyd’s Clerical 
Directory 


FOR 1898 Now Ready. 


Modeled on the lines of the well-known “Crock- 
ford's Clergy List" of the English Churches 


Bishop Clark of Rhode Island says of the Directory: 

“T am exceedingly gratified with the appearance of 

this work, whi h seems to contain all th information 
respecting the Church which any one couid desire.” 


Bishop Perry of Iowa says: 


“The Directory should be in the hands of every 
clergyman of the Church. every Church officer. every 
intelligent layman. I ha e nothing but unstinted com- 
aieete 4 9 mendation for the first ed.tion of our American Crock- 
it is done in heaven. ford.” 


At the suggestion of the grandfather, the 
family altar was established in the home of 
Hans Harbst, and the voice which a few 


says: 

“T am very glad to see Lloyd’s Clerical Directory. and 
think the work has been very creditably done, consider- 
ine, ene difficulties attending the first issue of such a 
book.”’ 


Rev. Henry R. Neely, Professor Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago. says: 
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For Sale by 
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TORY CO,, Oxford, Ohio, 
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’ months before was raised in imprecations 


and revilings, was now night and morning 
used in praising God for sparing his life 
until he could repent, and in gratitude that 
his stubborn will had been broken and he 
brought into submission to the wiil of the 
Father. His prayer never ended without a 
petition that God would spare Conrad’s life 
until he, too, would lose his will in that of 
the Father. 

At length a letter came to them from 
Conrad; he had reached America and could 
be more contented if he could rid his mind 
of the thought that he wasa murderer. He 
begged his mother and Lora to reply im- 
mediately, and tell himif the man he had 
wounded was dead. 

With tears of joy, the little family read this 
letter, and Lora wrote to her brother that 
evening, giving him the happy news that the 
man he had injured was out of danger, and 
that the two families were good friends, ow- 
ing to Frau Harbst befriending them in time 
of trouble. She added, ather father’s re- 
quest, the change of heart which had fol- 
lowed, his great trial and anxiety; and begged 
him to vive up his will to God’s will before it 
was too late. In apostscript she spoke of 
Gamburger and of her father driving him 
from his house. 

In the regular, peaceful life which the 
miller was now leading, he quickly recov- 
ered his health, the great wheel was started 
upon its tireless rounds, and it was astonish- 
ing to his family and himself, as well as to 
others, to see the quantity of grain that came. 
It seemed that God had put it into the 
hearts of his fellow-men to encourage him 
in his new life; the business had never been 
0 prosperous, and Hans Harbst never knew 
the meaning of happiness until he made his 
peace with God by doing His will. 

The pastor, the schoolmaster, and all the 
congregation of Schafhausen church wel- 
comed him as a worthy member, and after 
his acceptance there his seat was never va- 
cant. 

The second letter from Conrad startled 
them with arequest which the three, as pro- 
fessing Christians, were ashamed that they 
had not considered of themselves. Conrad 
wrote that they did wrong to forbid Gam- 
burger their house, who was not at heart 
evil; instead they should strive to bring him 
within the influence of a Christian home, 
and begged them to strive to induce him to 
come, that he might contrast the life of 
Hans Harbst with what it had been. 

They resolved in family council to follow 
this advice to the* letter, and with theip 
sorrow that they had let one good op- 
portunity slip, was the sweet hope, yes, the 
dlessed assurance, that God’s spirit was 
working in the heart of Conrad. 

There was one thing surprised, not to say 
troubled them, that being his reticencé as 
to employment in order tosupport himself in 
the new country; but in their reply they did 
not allude to it, but waited until he saw his 
Own time to make explanations. 

In the meantime, Hans Harbst asked Gam- 
burger’s pardon for his inhospitable treat- 
ment and invited him to his house, and in 
time his once discordant voice was raised in 
the evening hymn of praise. 

Time passed on, and for months they had 
cheard nothing more from Conrad. The fra- 
grant leaves came upon the trees in the 
beautiful spring-time, then the dry leaves 
of autumn rustled through the forest, and 
then the huge mill wheel was stopped by ice, 
yet no letter came. Hans Harbst grew very 


. 


anxious, and the others also, but the old’ 


grandfather always comforted them by say- 
ing, ‘‘Let us put our hearts and minds in 
God’s keeping; let us always say His will be 
done.” 

One evening the happy little family were 
sitting by the fire when there came a knock 
upon the mill door, and the man whom Con- 
rad had almost deprived of life entered, ac- 
companied by a stranger. 

‘Good evening, friends,” he said, ‘‘I came 
late, but he who brings good news is excus- 
able.” 

‘You are always welcome,” said Hans 
Harbst, while his wife placed chairs for them- 
and Lora turned the lamp to a brighter 
glow, and the grandfather and Gamburger 
looked upon the newcomers with interest. 

“This is my brother-in-law,” continued 
the visitor, ‘‘he has just returned from 
America and has brought you news of your 
son Conrad and a letter.” 

With smiles of joy all listened while Lora 
read the letter: 


Drar Onzs at Home:—“I have been a miser- 
able outcast, but God put me in a cage with 
iron bars. That -cage was a guilty conscience. 
But your blessed letter came telling me that I 
was nota murderer. But while in that prison 
God reached out His hand to me, and through 
His dear Son I became a Christian. I ‘have 
now the bliss of striving to do my Father’s will 
on earth as it is done in heaven.” * 


Then followed an exact account of his ex- 
periences in a new country and his reasons 
for not writing more frequently. He had a 
long search for employment, had wandered 
from place to place clothed in rags, depend- 
ing upon charity, an1 at times almost des- 
pairing. 

At length one evening he reached the 
farm of a German who for the love of the 
Fatherland gave him shelter and»employ- 
ment. Here he worked faithfully, and after 
a time married the daughter of his employ- 
er, and was now in possession of an adjoin- 
ing farm. 

To his great surpise, he had recently 
learned that his wife’s mother was sister to 
the man whom he had almost killed. His 
satisfaction was great to hear that his 
father-in-law was intending to visit his 
home in Germany and would carry any mes- 
sages that Conrad wished to send. 

‘“<*Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,’” said Frau Harbst when Lora con- 
cluded the letter, and they arose and clasped 
the hand of Conrad’s father-in-law, and bade 
him thrice welcome. 

That night before Frau Harbst slept her 
tho:ghts lingered long upon the experiences 
of the later life of the family as contrasted 
with the earlier; and especially did they 
linger upon the petition, ‘‘Thy will be done 
in earth as it is done in heaven.” 


Life In Dawson 


T the time we write—December 1—we 
are well and have plenty to eat, About 
2,000 men, with starvation.staring them in 
the face, have left within the past few weeks, 
to make a trip of 800 miles. So far, the 
thermometer has recorded a temperature of 
from 31 degrees to 59 degrees below zero, 
and this is the coldest weather we have ex- 
perienced. The sun rises at 11 A. M. and 
setsat1P.M. There is hardly a breath of 
air. The following constitutes our dress: A 
heavy fur cap, the heaviest underwear, two 
heavy woolen shirts, a Mackinaw suit of 
woolen clothing, a fur, coat, two pairs heavy 
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woolen socks, a pair of German socks, a pair 
of mounted sheep socks, and heavy moose- 
skin moccasins. The cost of such a suit is 
$250, but once donned, it keeps the cold out. 
I work every day, and do not suffer in the 
least. Our house is* made of spruce logs, 
chinked with moss, The roof is constructed 
by laying poles close together, and over 
them a layer of moss six inches thick, and a 
top dressing of dirt afoot in thickness. We 
use a flour sack for the window, as no gl. s; 
isto be had. Our little hut is as warm as 
an oven. 

Following are prevailing prices: Fifty— 
pound sack of flour, $75; beans, $1.50 a 
pound; bacon, $2 a pound; candles, $1 each; 
beef, $1.25 a pound; Arctic overshoes, $50 a 
pair; dogs, $300 to $400 each; chewing to- 
bacco, $5 a plug; hay, $500 a ton; horses, 
$250 to $400; eges, $1 each; wood, $40 a cord, 
with an additional $10 to have it sawed; 
window panes, when they can be had, $6 
each; window sash, with six panes, $100; 
meals, consisting of bacon, beans, and coffee, 
$3.50; ham and eggs, $5 a meal.—Corre- 
spondence Indianapolis News. 
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A Ministering Angel 
A STORY OF A FAMOUS SINGER 


HEN Parepa was in London she was 

everywhere the people’s idol. The 

great opera houses in all our cities and 

towns were thronged. There were none to 

criticise or carp. Her young, rich, tones 

are remembered with an enthusiasm like 
that which greeted her when she sung. 

Her company played in London during 
the Easter holidays ten years ago, and I, as 
an old friend, claimed some of her leisure 
hours. We were friends in Italy, and 
Haster Sunday was to be spent with me. 

At eleven in the morning she sang at one 
of the large churches. I waited for her, 
and at last we two were alone in my snug 
little room. At noon the sky was overcast 
and gray. Down came the snow, whitening 
the streets and roofs. The wind swept icy 
breaths from the water as it came up the 
river and rushed past the city spires and 
over the tall buildings, whirling around us 
the snow and storm. We had hurried home, 
shut and fastened our blinds, drawn close 
the curtains, and piled coal higher on the 
glowing grate. We had taken otf our wraps 
and now sat close to the cheery fire fora 
whole afternoon's blessed enjoyment. 

Parepa said, ‘‘Mary, this is perfect rest! 
We shall be quite alone for four hours.” 

“Yes: four long hours”! Ireplied. ‘‘No- 
body knows where you are! If the whole 
company died they couldn’t let you know”! 

Parepa laughed merrily at this idea. 

“Dinner shall be served in this room, and 
I won’t allow even the servant to look at 
you”! I said. . 

She clasped her dimpled hands together 
like achild in enjoyment, and then sprang 
up to roll the little center table near the 
erace. 

“This is a better fire than we have at 
home,” said. ‘‘Do you remember the scald- 
ino that day when I took you to our museum, 
and you made greatfun of our pot of coals’? 

‘*Yes, and how absurd your Italian fires 
are! I almost perished.” 

Parepa leaned back her head against the 
chair and said in a low voice: 

‘Mary, that was a good Sunday in Venice, 
when my faithful old Luiga rowed us round 
to St. Mark’s to early mass, and— 

‘Oh! how lovely it was,” I interrupted. 
“Tt seemed like adream—how wé slipped 
through the little canal under the Bridge 
of Sighs, then walked through the courtyard 
of the Doge’s palace into the great, sol- 
emn shadows of St. Mark’s. I shall never 
forget the odor cf the incense and the robed 
priests and the slow intonings. Such crowds 
of people, all kneeling” ! 

Parepa looked intently into my eyes and 
softly laughed in her queer little Italian 
way. ‘And,’’ she went on, ‘then you took 
me to your church, where your priest read a 
song out of a book, and the men and women 
were very sober looking and sung so low— 
why, I can sing that little song now. I have 
never forgotten it.” 

Parepa folded her hands exactly like 
Scotch Presbyterian folk of the small Eng- 
lish church in Venice on the Grand Canal, 
and sang slowly one verse of our old hymn, 
‘“‘When all Thy mercies, O my God,” to the 
old tune of ‘‘Canaan.” 

“How everybody stared at you when you 
joined in and sung,”’ I said. 

The snow had now turned into sleet; a 
great chill fell over the whole city. We 
looked out of our windows, peeping through 


the shutters, and pitying the people as they 
rushed past. 

A sharp rap on my door. 
a note. 

‘“‘My dear friend, can you come? Annie 
has gone. She said you would be sure to 
come to her funeral. She spoke of you to 
the last. She will be buried at four.” 

I laid the poor little blotted note se 
Parepa’s hand. How it stormed! 
looked into each other’s faces soled 
Isaid: ‘Dear, I must go, but yousit by the 
fire and rest. J’ll be at home in two hours. 
And poor Annie has gone.” 


John thrust in 


“Tell me about it Mary, forI am going, 


with you,” she answered.” 

She threw on her heavy cloak, wound her 
long, white woolen scarf closely about her 
throat, drew on her woolen gloves, and we 
set out together in the storm. 

Annie’s mother was a dressmaker, and 
sewed for me and my friends. She was left 
a widow when her one little girl was five 
years old. Her husband was drowned off 
the coast, and out of the blinding pain and 
loss and anguish had grown a sort of 
idolatry for the delicate, beautiful child, 
whose brown eyes looked like the young 
husband’s. 
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HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS 


Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western 
Christendom until the Reformation, and that of 
the Anglican Communion until the present day. 


By EDMUND McCLURE, M.A, 


anna! 18 colored maps and some 50 sketch maps in 
the text 


Quarto, leather back and cloth sides, $6.50. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., Revere 
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A New Book for Lent. By the 
Rey. Morgan Dix, D.D. 

BLESSING AND BAN FROM THE CROSS OF 
CHRIST. Meditations on the Seven Words from 
the Cross. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., rector 
of Trinity church, New York. 

Preceded by a brief introduction, the seven topics 
chosen for meditation may be entitled as Love, Immortal- 
ity, The Christian Home, The Mystery of the Unknown 
God the Supreme Good, Perfection of Christ's Work, The 
Cross the Pest of the Christian. 


A New Book by the Rey. Dr. Humphreys. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION. Being an octave 
of sermons delivered at the pro-Cathedral of. the 
Diocese of New York. By the Rev. Frank Landon 
Humphreys, $.T.D. Narrow 12mo, $1 00. 

Just Published. 

The subjects dealt with in this excellent m-+nual of 

Lenten reading are Sacrifice, Forgiveness, Pa adise, Re- 
lationships, Separation, Thirst, Victory, and Rest. 

“Touching his courses what Dr. Humphreys 

says is never commonplace. 

things of God.”’— Canon Knowles’ Favorite, Manual, 


DAY BOOK FOR LENT. Being Scripture. Thought, 
Prayer, and Promise from Ash Wednesday to 
Easter. Arranged brief asu daily he)p for busy 
peoplé. By Canon Knowles. Fourth thousand. 
Paper Covers, 10 cents per dozen, $!.00; cloth, 25 
cents net. Sixth Thousand. 

‘Many of the prayers are true collects, and will furnish 
the soul with permanent words to say unto God.”"—Church- 


man. : 
“Constructed on the simplest plan, and pe'tinent and 


direct in its carrying out, this little book is worthy of 
more than ordinary praise. We commend it heartily.’— 


Living Church. 


APART WITH GOD. Meditatiors forthe Forty Days 
of Lent with six illustrations. By the Rev. Ver- 
non Stanley, author of “Catholic Religion,” etc., 
etc. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. Paper cover, 25 cts. 


SOME QUIET LENTFN THOUGHTS. Being Medita- 
tions for the Forty Days of Lent. By the Rev. T. 
B. Dover. Cloth; 50 cents; paper cover, net 25 
cents. 

“The name of Dr. E. King, Bishop of Lincoln, who con- 
tributes a preface, will of itself be enough to gain buyers 
for this book, but as they become better acquainted with it 
they will learn to value it for its own sake.’’—@uardian, 


By the Rev. A. C. A. 
Twentieth Thou- 


HINTS FOR A HOLY LENT. 
Hall, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. 
= sand. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100, 


He treats many of the deep” 


“Ttis a book of great value.” 
—REvV. THOMAS RIcHEY, D.D. 
VINDICATION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS, By the Rev. 
Arthur Lowndes, D.D. In two volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, 400 pages each. Price, $5.00 net. 
From many complimentary notices received, we submit 
but one excerpt for want of space. 
The Living Church, in along and scholarly review (Dec. 
4, 1897), says: 
“It is a sincere pleasure to welcome this fearless, well 


ordered and valuable vindication of the validity of Angli- 
can Orders against the attacks made upon them by Rome. 


“There is so much in these volumes which is of real 


value, so many we'ghty arguments that are urged with 
forcible and sometimes crushing effect, that we welcome 


this work as an important vindication of the oan of 
the Anglican Chur h.” : 


Just Ready. 


A VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. By the Rey. James. 


T. Hutcheson, D.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Hutcheson in this able work shows very clearly 
that the current popular views of the Atonement are unten- 
able. The Atoremeit of our Redeemer was neither a 
penal act, done to propitiate a wrathful Father, nor was it 
a price paid to the devil for the ransom of mankind. With 
much abiiity and patient logic, Dr. Hutcheson proves that 
the Atonement was the result of the Father’s love. “God 


so loved us, that he gave His unly begotten Son” to, and. 


for, the human race. 


Now Published. 


FIVE HUNDRED STORIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.. 
Collected and arranged for the Christian Year for- 


the use of clergymen and teachers. 
Walker Gwynne, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Very carefully collected, during a long ministry, only 


By the Rey. 


such stories being retained as have pe found by expe-- 


rienoe tobe helpful. 


By Bishop Gratton. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVERENT CELE-. 


BRATION OF THE H LY COMMUNION. By 
Charles Chapman Grafton, 
Fond du Lac. Second Hdition. 82 pages, cloth, 
limp, 50-cents, net. Ready. 
This manual gives plain directions for the reverent per- 
formance of all the priestly acts, and the Bishop in hig 
preface says: ‘‘Itis thought that nothing has been writ- 
ten which cannot be supported by competent Anglican 
authority.’’ It deals with the altar and credence, altar or- 
naments, altar vessels and linen, vestinents of the cele- 
brant, preparation of the celebrant, eastward position, or- 
der of the service, thanksgivi .gs, and the mystical mean- 
ing of the liturgy. 


New Catalogue free to any address, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 283-285 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


S.T.D., Bishop of 
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For fifteen years this mother had loved 
and worked for Annie, her whole being go- 
ing out to bless her one child. I had grown 
fond of them; and in small ways, with books 
and flowers, outings and simple pleasures, I 
had made myself dear to them. The end of 
the delicate girl’s life had not seemed so 
near, though her doom had been hovering 
about her for years. 

“Thad thought it all over as I took the 
Easter lillies from my window shelf and 
wrapped them in thick papers and hid them 
out of the storm under my cloak. I knew 
there would be no other flowers in their 
wretched room. How endless was the way 
to that East Endhouse! At last we reached 
the place. In the street stood the hearse, 
known only to the poor. 

We climbed flight after flight of narrow, 
dark stairs to the small upper rooms. In 
the middle of the floor stood astained coffin, 
lined with stiff rattling cambric and cheap 
gauze, resting on uncovered trestles of wood. 

We each took the mother’s hahd and stood 
a@ moment with her, silent. AIl hope had 
gone out of her face. She shed no tears, 


but as I held her cold hand I felt a shudder 


go over her, but she neither spoke nor 


sobbed. 


The driving storm had made us late, and 
the plain, hard-working people sat stiffly 
against the walls. Some one gave us chairs, 
and we sat close to the mother. : 


A dreadful hush fell over the small room. 
I whispered to the mother and asked: 

‘Why did you wait so long tosend for me? 
All this would have been different.” 

With a kind of stare she looked at me. 

“T can’t remember why I didn’t send,” 
she said, her hand to her head, and added, 
“T seemed to die, too, and forget, till they 
brought a coffin. Then I knew it all.” 


The undertaker came and bustled about. 
He looked at myself and Parepa, as iftosay, 
The wretched funeral 
service was over. 

Without a word Parepa rose and walked 
to the head of the coffin. She laid her 
white scarf on an empty chair, threw her 
cloak back from her shoulders, where it fell 


in long, soft, black lines from her noble 


‘figure like the drapery of mourning. She 
laid her soft, fair hand on the cold forehead, 
passed it tenderly over the wasted, delicate 
face, looked down at the dead girl a mo- 
ment, and moved my flowers from the 
stained box to the thin fingers, then lifted 


up her head, and with illumined eyes sang- 


the glorious mélody: 


“Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take me to:thy care.’’ 

Her magnificent voice rose and fell in allits 
richness and power and pity and beauty. She 
looked above the dingy room and the tired 
faces of the men and women, the hard hands 
and the struggling hearts. She threw back 
her head and sang till the choirs of paradise 
must have paused to listen to the music of 
that day. 

She passed her hand caressingly over the 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 


your lamp, more light besides. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


girl’s soft, dark hair, sang on—and on— | 


‘‘Take—oh, take her to thy care.” 

The mother’s face grew wrapt and white. 
I held her hands and watched her eyes. 
Suddenly she threw my hands off and knelt 
at Parepa’s feet, close to the wooden 
trestles. She locked her fingers together, 
tears and sobs breaking forth. She prayed 
aloud that God would bless the angel sing- 
ing for Annie. A patient smile settled 
about her lips, and the light came back in- 
to her poor dulled eyes, and she kissed her 
daughter’s face with a love beyond all in- 
terpretation of human speech. I-¢led her 
back to her seat as the last glorious notes of 
Parepa’s voice rose triumphant over all 
earthly pain and sorrow. 

And I thought that no queen ever went to 
her grave with a greater ceremony than 
this young daughter of poverty and toil, 
committed to the care of the angels. 

The following week thousands listened to 
Parepa’s matchless voice. Applause rose to 
the skies, and Parepa’s own face was glor- 
iously swept with emotion. I joined in the 
enthusiasm, but above the e litter and shim- 
mering of jewels and dress, and the heavy 
odor of flowers, the sea of smiling faces and 
the murmur of voices, I could only behold 
by the dim light of a tenement window the 
singer’s uplifted face, the wondering count- 
enances of the poor onlookers, and the 
mother’s wide, startled, tearful eyes. I 
could only hear above the sleet on the roof 
and the storm outside Parepa’s voice sing- 
ing up to heaven, 

“Take, oh, take her to thy care.’’ 


—Selected. 


YOUNG English lady who has recently 

arrived in Bengal has decided t@become 
a Yogi or Hindoo nun. She has already 
donned the ochre robes and has chalked out 
a programme of work to be carried on in In- 
dia, the main object of which is the spirit- 
ual regeneration of Hindooism, which is 
much below par at present. She will estab- 
lish a “convent” at Calcutta. It is likely 
that she will be joined by another English 
young lady, at present in London, and who 
will come out early in December. The lady 
who has already been converted to Vedant- 
ism is a graduate of Cambridge, and while 
in London was one of the leaders of the 
woman suffrage movement.— Bombay Advo- 
cate of India. 


The More ‘Abundant Life. 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from 
unpublished manuscripts of the 


Rt. Rev, Phillips Brooks, D.D, 


By W. M. L. JAY. 


16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“Phillips Brooks has easily the first place, for whatever 
words come from him come from, and lead up to, the deep- 
est springs of the well of life. . . . Always suggestive 
and stimulating to those who work and those who desire 
to know the truth as he knew it.’""—Churchman. 


“The words of Phillips Brooks are so precious that 
Lenten Readings, selected from his unpublished manu- 
scripts, will be greeted with delizht by the many who 
have been strengthened and helped by his wonderful per- 
sonality.”"—V. Y. Evangelist. 


“Tt is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for all 
seasons.’’—The Outlook. 


The Daily Round for Lent. 


32mo, 144 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 

“The Daily Round,’’ arranged for the course of the 
Christian year, has proved so great a help to many 
who have used it, that it is thought the portion for 
Lent may be of service by itself. 


Forty Day with the Master. 
By BISHOP HUNTINGTON. 


12mo, 319 pages, white cloth, in box, net $1.00. 


“It may be described as a retreat for forty days with One 
who is wise to search and direct souls.’’—Independent. 


Helps to a Holy Lent. 
By the Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


New Helps to a Holy Lent. 
By the Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 
& 


For sale at Church Book Stores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
31 West 23d St., New York. 


For Choicest New Flowers, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ani 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEW?4 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New Vork. 


Trial Package Free! 

If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Be sure that the brands are right. 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 

seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


See 


list of genuine brands, which are made by 
the ‘old Dutch process.” 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


Pittsburgh, 
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Life’s Little Days 


NE secret of sweet and happy Christian 

life is learning to live by the day. It is 
the long stretches that tire us. We think 
of life as a whole, running on for us. We 
cannot carry this load until we are three 
score and ten. We cannot fizht this battle 
continually for half a century. But really 
there are no long stretches. Life does not 
come to us all at one time; it comes only a 
day at a time. Even tomorrow is never 
ours until it becomes to-day, and we have 
nothing whatever to do with it but to pass 
it down a fair and good inheritance in to- 
day’s work well done, and to-days life well 
lived. 

It isa blessed secret, this living by the 
day. Any one can carry his burden, how- 
ever heavy, till nightfall. Any one can do 
his work, however hard, for one day. Any 
one can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly, 
and purely till the sun goes down. And 
this is all that life ever means to us—just 
one little day. ‘‘Do to-day’s duty; fight to- 
day’s temptations, and do not weaken and 
distract yourselt- by looking forward to 
things you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them.” God gives us night 
to shut down the curtain of darkness on our 
little days. We cannot see beyond. Short 
horizons make life eisier, and gives us one 
of the blessed secrets of brave, true, holy 
living.—British Weekly. 


its was at one time supposed that in sleep 
the brain was richly charged with blood 
How thatsuppositior can ever have arisen we 
confess we do not understand, but we assume 
thatthe theory was that a kind of paralysis 
overtook those who were wrapped in sleep. 
This is now confessed to be an error. Sleep 
ensues when the brain is largely denuded of 
blood, when cerebral anzemia is established. 
To partly empty the brain of its blood sup- 
ply, to keep the head cool, the body suffici- 
ently warm, and to send the blood rather to 
the lower extremities—this is the physical 
problem of the sleepless. It is interesting 
to note that during sleep a great number of 
the bodily functions continue quite normal- 
ly without interfering with sleep itself, and 
therefore sleep is not so like death as some 
of the poets have imagined. Man asleep is 
not so profoundly different from man awake: 
the two chief points of difference, however, 
being these: a greater indrawing of oxygen 
and exhalation of carbonic acid, and a com- 
plete vasomotor rest. The bedroom and the 
state of the occupant (assuming the absence 
of external noise) are the chief factors in 
the problem. The sleeping room should be 
airy and cool, never for adult persons, 
reaching a higher temperature than 60 deg. 
though young children need'greater warmth. 
The head should never be under the sheets, 
but exposed and cool. The feet should be 
kept warm by a little extra clothing at the 
foot. With a heavy sleeper there should be 
no thick curtains, but with a light sleeper 
curtains are essential, as sunlight plays 
upon the optic nerve and rouses that atten- 
tion which it is the one object of the sleeper 
to keep in suspended animation. The bed 
should never be between fireplace and door 
or it catches the drafts, and it is more dan- 
zerous and more easy to contract a chill in 
bed than in the daytime, the specially chil- 
ly period being about 3 A.M.—The Spectator. 


SUFFERERS FROM Covuans, SorE TuHRoat, etc., 
should be constantly supplied with ‘‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches.’’? Avoid imitations. 


MEMORIAL 
~ ALTAR > 
carmine.st. FURNITURE 


New. YORK. Hand-Book: by Mail Free 


Longmans, Green & Co’s 
.. NEW BOOKS... 


Jesus and the Resurrection. 
THIRTY ADDRESSES FOR GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER. 
By the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D. D., 


Rector of St. Mark’s,Philadelphia, Author of ‘“‘ Catholic Faith and Practice,” ‘‘ The Seven Last 
Words of Our Most Holy Redeemer,” ‘‘ Helps to Meditation,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


The ad Iresses in this volume were mostly given in St. Mark's, Philadelphia; those on the Seven Words, 
on Good Friday, 1897, and-the others at different Eastertides. 


# 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theological Iastruction for 
Confirmation and First Communion. 


Small 8vo cloth, pp. xlvi-440. $2.00. 


The main purpose of this book is to supply 2 ma ual from which the Clergy may draw matter for the'r 
Confirmation classes and other instructions, and in whicn the lity maiv find a simple. but full and accurate 
statement of the Church's teaching on all the chief points connec.ed with the practical life of the Catholic. 


MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD: Six Chapters P eliminary to the S udy of the Ordinal. 
With an inquiry into the Truth of Christian Priesthood. and an Appendix on the Recent 


Rom.n Controversy. By R. C. MOBERLY, D. D., Kegius Professor of Pastoral Theology in 
the University of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 8vo., $4.00. 


iad 
STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY: Daily Lessons for Lent. 
By the Rev. WILLIS REDE, D.D., Canon of the Cathedral, and Rector of the Church of 
the Incarnation, Atlanta, Georgia. 12mo, $1.00. 


The Clergy will find these addresses well suited for reading at the daily services in Church, and people 
who cannot attend such services, w.ll tind them equally adapted for morning or evening reading and medita~- 
tion at home. 


“We cordially commend it to every man, be he priest or laymman.’’—LIvING CAURCH. 


THE GREAT EXAMPLE, 


By GEORGE HENRY SOMERSET WALPOLE. D. D., Principle of Bede College, Durham, 
lately Professor in the General Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, pp. ix-246, 
$1.25. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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How to Reach the North Pole 


E know that dogs are the cavalry horses 
of the arctics, and that we must have 
plenty of dog-power to drag all the loads 
“over the good ice, in order to save the 
strength of the men for the rougher places; 
and plenty of man-power to get everything 
quickly over the rubble, ridges and leads— 
the dogs resting at these bad spots and the 
men resting while the dogs do the work on 
the long reaches of level or undulating sur- 
facé. 

With a party of six hardy men, with fifty 
draft dogs from Siberia, with a rubber 
pneumatic beat which has no rigid surface 
to receive injurious blows in ice, with spe- 
cially built sleiges that are drawn each by 
one dog, and that may capsize without in- 
jury or the need of righting, so that the 
dogs go along practically without attention 
or driving, with light weights constantly 
becoming lighter, with man-power and dog- 
power enough to keep moving straight 
ahead all the time with all the loads with- 
out the need of ‘doubling up”—that is, to 
divide the load into two parts and thus go 
three times over the road—with careful at- 
tention guided by experience to every 
minute detail of food and equipment, it is 
possible to travel an average of from thir- 
teen to seventeen miles per day. 

At an average progress of only twelve 
miles per day the pole could be reached and 
returned from in eighty-eight days. Ample 
time would remain for the party to make its 
way back tothe station on the southern 
coast to meet the steamer sent out after it. 

In this way, with a'very small expenditure 
of money, and with only a year and three 
months’ absence from civilization, I believe 
the north pole can be attained without the 
loss of a single human life. — WALTER 
WELLMAN, in American Monthly Review of 

~ Reviews. 


Honey Bees’ Restless Life 


W. REYNOLDS of Los Angeles, Cal., 
« one of the oldest traveling men in the 
United States, is severty-one years of age. 
Mr. Reynolds has a ranch, of which he en- 
joys telling even more than he does of the 
experiences through which he has passed 
during his half-century upon the road. The 
ranch is near San Diego, Cal. The chief 
product is honey. This product is gained 
from two apiaries, which Mr. Reynolds 
visits every time his business permits him 
to go to Southern California. 

“In my apiaries, which are cared for by 
my son,” said he, “‘there are 140 stands of 
bees. The honey season lasts from April 
to July. This season my bees yielded 40,- 
000 pounds of honey, which sells in that 
country in bulk lots ‘at four cents a pound. 
Two of the hives gave over 500 pounds each. 
For ten years I have beeninterested in bees 
in a small way, and I take take greater in- 
terest in them every year. A hive or stand 
of bees is worth $2.50. In it are the queen, 

_ the drones and the workers, a total popula- 
tion of from 20,000 to 25,000 bees. 

“This very good-sized colony,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘resides in a hive or wooden box. 
In the hives are a dozen frames, 13x7 inches. 
In those the bees make or deposit the honey, 
a foundation of wax having been first placed 
in each frame by the beekeeper, so that the 
bees may have something to build upon. 
The honey is taken out of the frames every 
other week during the honey season. While 
doing so, there is little need of protecting 


the hands. The bees seem most inclined to 
sting one in the face. So, as a precaution, 
the man who is removing the honey from the 
hives wears a straw hat, from the brim of 
which is hung a silk veil, like they have 
to do up in the Klondike country to ward 
off the summer mosquitoes, 

‘“The queen is an absolute monarch within 
her dominions. She is the undisputed boss 
of the job. An ordinary bee lives during 
the working season only forty-five days. 
Young ones are being hatched out all the 
time. A bee goes to work at the tender age 
of three days, and hustles like a veteran for 
forty-two days. Then it is just naturally all 
tired out, I suppose, for it dies. The queen 
lives longer; and when a young queen comes 
into existence in the hive, she drives the 
old queen out. Her loyal subjects follow 
her in her banishment, and that is what 
makes the swarm. 

‘In Southern California the bees make 
water-white honey when the black sage is 
in blossom. When the white sage is flower- 
ing, the honey has an amber tinge, In win- 
ter the bees make no honey. Seventy-five 
carloads of the article are shipped out of 
San Diego county in good years.”—Denver 
Republican. 


HE Toronto Saturday Night tells the fol- 
lowing story of Dean Vaughan: He had 
been preparing some colored clergymen for 
mission work, and had invited them to dine 
with him inthe temple. On that day Mrs. 
Vaughan waited an hour in the drawing 
room for her guests, but none came. At 
last she mentioned to the butler that it was 
odd that the invited guests did not, appear. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, ‘‘and what’s 
odder still, I’ve done nothing all the even- 
ing but turn Christy’s Minstrels away from 
the door.” 


CURIOUS spectacle is to be witnessed 

on Sundays in the pretty little church 
of Hampden—always associated with the 
memory of John Hampden. For there are 
to be seen a peer of the realm, his wife, and 
the stonebreaker to the parish council, all 
assisting in divine worship. The Earl of 
Buckingham reads the lessons, the Countess 
plays the organ, while the stonebreaker 
plays the useful part of verger. 


America’s greatest 
Medicine, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 
Keeps the blood 


Warm, rich and pure. 


It builds up the 
System, wards off 
Colds, pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, fevers 
And the grip. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, dyspepsia, 
Scrofula, and that 
Tired feeling. 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GIVEN 


AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ON# NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


THE HYMNAL 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa- 
per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ON 
NEw SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 


The Living Church, 


55 Dearborn St.. =e Chicago. Il), 


Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 


ployees. 


sewing. 


WORK. 


CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 
CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, |6 
located in every city in the world. |} 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH. ; 

ANY STYLE OF CABINET ee 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged. 
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Childret’s Dou’ Cs 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


(Oopyrighted.) 


Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


FEW days before Christmas ten busy 

little girls were gathered at the house 
of Mrs. Marston to finish the work which 
they had begun for St. Faith’s Home. They 
were upstairs in the sewing-room, and it 
seemed a regular bazar of toys, dolls, caps, 
and mittens. 

‘‘May I come in”? asked a voice at the 
door, and to the surprise of the girls, there 
stood their rector with Mrs. Marston. They 
were all glad to welcome him, and he was 
very pleased to see how many articles they 
had prepared in so short a time. 

‘‘We never could have done so mucn if 
Mrs. Marston had not helped us,” said the 
girls. 

‘‘We have put the name of each child on 
the present we have for it,’’ said Peri- 
winkle. 

“That is a good idea,” said the rector. 
‘“‘and I think if so many girls could be quiet, 
that you had better take the gifts around 
yourselves Christmas afternoon, after the 
services are over.” 

“‘O, we’d like that”! they cried all together. 

Christmas Day dawned bright and clear; 
there had been a nice fall of snow a day or 
two previous, which gave the proper ap- 
pearance for the season. All the members 
of the guild went to the early service at 
seven, except Mildred; she, of course, had 
no part or lot in the Blessed Feast. After 
breakfast the Marston’s had their Christ- 
mas tree, and Periwinkle and Bessie found 
many lovely gifts upon it. Mildred per- 
suaded her mother to let her go to church 
with Periwinkle during the forenoon, and 
all was so new and strange to her, for 
though fourteen years of age, she had only 
a vague idea why the festival is observed. 
After dinner the girls all met at Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s, and with baskets and bundles started 
for the Cripple Home. They quite filled up 
the little parlor, when they reached there 
and made known their errand to Sister Con- 
stance. 

“You dear children,” she said , ‘‘you are 
learning our Blessed Lord’s teaching that 
it is more of a privilege to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

The girls walked quietly up to the hos- 
pital-ward, for they knew that there were 
many whose sufferings were great, even on 
this festival day. Everything in the room 
had a bright, cheery look, evergreens were 
festooned over the mantel-shelf, and 
wreathes of holly hung over each little bed. 

“Merry Christmas, children,” said Peri- 
winkle who was the president of the guild, 
‘twe have brought you all some presents.” 

‘T got this for you, Elsie,” said Mildred 
shyly, as she laid the fur dog upon her bed. 

“Oh, pretty doggie,” cried Elsie, ‘thank 
you, miss,” and she laid her little white 
cheek against its black head. 
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and the wan faces of the children lighted 
up with pleasure. When all for that room 
had been distributed, amid a chorus of de- 
lighted exclamations from the little voices, 
weak with prolonged sufferings, Periwinkle 
said: : 
“Sister Constance, may we sing a carol to 
the children”? 
‘“‘Yes, I should be very glad to have you.” 
So the band of little workers stood side by 
side, and began in their sweet, girlish 
voices a carol that Mrs. Marston had taught 
them: 
‘The snow lay on the ground, 
The stars shone bright, 
When Christ our Lord was born 
On Christmas night. 
Venite adoremus 
Dominum, 
Venite adoremus 
Dominum 


Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


ce ? Ef fal MA elin 


UaLveats Orr e 


No chee polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


JL Prescoita.Co, New York 


‘oTwas Mary, Virgin pure, 
Of holy life, 

That brought into this world 
The God-made Man. 

She laid him in the stall 
At Bethlehem; 

The ass and oxen shared* 
The roof with them. 


Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


“Saint Joseph, too, was by 
To tend the Child, 

To guard Him, and protect 
His Mother mild. 


The angels hovered round, 1 b 2 
so ng hi so - Peter Moller’s 


Venite adoremus 


Dominum. . : 
“And then that manger, poor, Cod Liver Oil, 


Became a throne, 


For He whom Mary bore always of the highest standard of quality, is 
Was God, the Son, now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
O come, then, let us join Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
The heavenly host; beginning of the process of manufacture until 
o praise the Father, Son, and it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
Holy Ghost.” ing contamination of any kind and excluding 


Then Sister Constance took the girls to | 2!! impurities. 
Give this new Oila trial Askfor Peter Moller’s Oiland see 


the nursery where the little ones were. | that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --bears our name as agents, 
A Notice the date in peforated letters at hottom of the label. 
Here they gave a toy to each, and again 
: Schieffelia & Co.. New York. 
sang their carol. From there they went to 
the school-room, which the older children 
lay-room on holidays, and dis- 

Ee sy ee a v8) “ RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
tributéd books, caps, and mittens. & GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
It had proved a’most happy day for all STAMPS --- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
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mas Day 1 ever had,” thought Mildred, as 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 


she laid her head upon her pillow that Rootbeer 
night. is sold everywhere. Pack 
It was hard for the girls to settle down to Saree ee 


their school studies after the holidays were 
over, and in January came the winter exam- e 9 WW 

inations. It had been a puzzle to Mildred Kingsford S OS EGO 
how she could get along without her old | The Original, Oldest, Best. STARCH 
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French reader when:the class should review 
the fables and stories. She knew that her 
old book was still in Madame’s desk, and 
that if she could only procure it, and put 
her new One in its place, she could easily 
pass, and no one be the wiser. She thought 
so much about it that she watched every op- 
portunity to carry out her plan. One day 
at recess she left the other girls and went 
back to the school-room, which was vacant. 
Glancing hurriedly around her, she took her 
new book stealthily, €nd crept softly to the 
platform, and lifting the cover of Madame’s 
desk, she caught out her own book and 
placed the new one in the same position. 
When the review first began, Mildred had 
made poor recitations, but now she suddenly 
become a very fair translator. At first she 
felt a little troubled lest she might get 
found out, but after a few days she forgot 
all about it, accustomed as she was to stifle 
the voice of conscience. 

‘The examination day came, and after 
passing well in history, arithmetic, and 
other studies, the girls entered upon the 
French examination, which was the final 
contest for the prize in scholarship that 
had been offered to the members of the jun- 
ior class. Mildred had thus far stood equal 
to Periwinkle, and now, with the old inter- 
lined reader, hoped to surpass her and win 
the prize. 

Just as they were ready to begin, the 
principal came in and seated herself near 
the girls. 

“Mildred,” said Madame, ‘‘hand your book 
to Mrs. Mars,and look on with Periwinkle.” 

Mildred colored deeply, and did not offer 
to give the book, but whispered to Peri- 
winkle: ‘‘Please give her yours.” 

‘Mildred,’ repeated the teacher, “‘you 
did not hear me, hand your book to Mrs. 
Mars.” 

There was nothing else that she could do; 
she rose, and giving the reader to her, sat 
down with a red and angry face. 

Mrs. Mars recognized the book so neatly 
interlined with the translation, but said 
nothing, and the examination went on. 

Periwinkle passed very well, and so did 
many of the others, but Mildred stumbled 
and mistranslated, and finally finished with 
the feeling that she had done worse than 
any one else. 

Instead of returning Mildred’s book, Mrs. 
Mars gave it to Madame, and a whispered 
consultation took place. Madame raised her 
eyebrows in surprise, quickly opened her 
desk, and taking out the reader looked at it 
carefully, and took from it an envelope di- 
rected to ‘‘Miss Mildred Nickerson.” It 
seemed to Mildred as if she could not en- 
dure the agony she was in. She felt the 
eyes of both teachers upon her, and Mrs. 
Mars said coldly: ‘‘Mildred, here is a letter 
directed to you, which we have found in 
this book in Madame’s desk. She did not 
place this book there, but an old reader. 
Can you explain how this has happened”? 

“T cannot,’ muttered the sullen girl. 

‘“May I inquire how many French readers 
you possess, Mildred’’? 

Mildred tried to look bold, but broke down 
and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Mars’ school was a very strict one, 
and the next day it was announced that 
Mildred was excluded hereafter from the 
study of French, and also that the prize for 
scholarship had been awarded to Dorothy 
Tilden, 


(To be continued.) 
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SPECIAL 
LENTEN 
OFFER 


During the coming Lenten Season 
The Living Church hopes to gain 
a permanent place in the homes of 
many Church People who have 
not heretofore been subscribers, 
To accomplish this end, we desire 
to enlist the services of Guilds and 
other Church Societies that may 
desire to raise money for 


An Easter Offering 


By a special arrangement with 
manufactureres of Church Fut- 
nishings and Ecclesiastical Goods, 
we are enabled to offer for Clubs of 
New Subscribers articles of a value 
for in excess of what might be of- 
fered in cash commissions, For 
particulars, address 


THE LIVING CHURCH. 
55 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 
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Margaret’s Denial 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 


(fC AY, sis, will you mend a fellow’s coat 
for him? I want to go skating.” 

Rob stuck his head in the sitting-room 
doorway, his coat already half off, and an 
anxious look on his rosy face, as he glanced 
at Margaret standing before the mirror ar- 
ranging her pretty blue Tam O’Shanter be- 
comingly on her brown curis. 

“No, sirree”! she replied,crossly. I haven’t 
a minute to spare, Rob, Mr. Barnes told all 
the girls to come early to-day. Go to 
mamma.” 

‘‘She’s busy fixing some things for you,’ 
said Rob, gloomily, ‘’I[ think its a funny way 
to be good to always be trotting off to 
church, and never being any use at home.” 

“Rob Elliot, aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self to talk so,” cried Margaret, her face 
flushing warmly. “I have to go to Confir- 
mation instruction, don’t I’’? 

Rob whistled reflectively, ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
s’pose so,’’ he said, ‘‘Hope your wings aren’t 
sprouting uncomfortably, though. Perhaps 
after you’re confirmed and have worn that 
white silk dress, you’ll turn over a new leaf 
home here, and help Mamma a little.” 

“T think you are horrid,’ Margaret re- 
torted, the hot tears of vexation filling her 
eyes. ‘“‘The idea of making so much fuss 
because I’m to be confirmed. I like to know 
how a girl is going to be good with a bore 
ment like you around.” 

She caught up her Prayer Book, and hur- 
ried down the hall, but Rob’s teasing voice 
sounded all the way: 

“Cross patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire, and spin, 
Take a cup and drink it up, 
And call the neighbors in.” 

Was it any wonder the door slammed, and 
there was a heavy frown on the sweet girl- 
ish face under the Tam O'Shanter. How 
could a girl be gentle and amiable when 
everything was against her, she thought, as 
she walked quickly along the streets. Rob 
ought to give up his skating when he knew 
she had to go to the rectory, and as for 
mamma working, well, some way, it seemed 
so much easier for mothers to work than for 
little girls, and Margaret did long so for the 
white silk dress Mrs. Elliot had promised 
her. All the girls would be dressed in white, 
but only two, Cecily Barnes, and herself, 
were to wear white silk, and she felt that 
the whole Confirmation would bea blank for 
her unless she had the white silk. 

To-day, as she sat in the quiet church at 
Lenten Evensong, with the glorious spring 
sunlight streaming in throughstained glass 
windows in rays of purple and ruby. and 
gold, an uneasy feeling took possession of 
her and would not be banished. It was so 

‘easy to be good here, in the lowly still- 

ness, broken only by the old rector’s gen- 
tle voice. Everything was so calm and 
subdued, so beautifully peaceful, and the 
world seemed so far away. Yet, when 
it was all over, and she stood in the 
open air with the girls of the class, it had 
all changed, and the old unrest and petu- 
lance had returned. 

“Ts your dress made yet, Margie”? asked 
Cecily, linking her arm in Margaret’s, while 
they strolled towards the rectory. 

‘No, not yet. I don’t know, sometimes I 
think I won’t have it,” answered Margaret, 
slowly. Cecily’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“Not have awhitedress! Why, Margaret 
Elliot, what are you thinking of”? she ex- 


claimed. Don’t you know what papa said 
about its being the symbol of purity and 
righteousness.” 

‘Yes, but what’s the good of wearing it, 
if you have not got the righteousness,” 
blurted out Margaret, then when she saw 
the shocked look on Cecily’s face, she added, 
“Tt’s so hard to be good, I think. Of course 
its easy for you with a clergyman for your 
own father, but I just can’t be what he says 
we ought to. It’s all nice enough to listen 
in church to the sevenfold gifts and the 
newness of life and everything, but if you 
had a teasing plague of a brother, perhaps 
you would find it hard to, to feel like that at 
home.” 

‘T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Cecily 
simply,” but I do know that its right to wear 
white, and if you’re not good, why you’ve got 
to make yourself good, that’s all.” 

It all seemed plain enough to her, Mar- 
garet thought, and she wondered why she 
could not be good naturally like Cecily. The 
rector’s instruction was conveyed in a series 
of friendly talks, that, couched in simple 
kindly words, appealed to the children far 
more than a form of catechism would have 
done. To-day it was about self-denial, and 
Margaret had listened thoughtfully. ‘‘It is 
self alone that makes it hard to live the 
Christ-life,” he said, in his low kind voice. 
“Once that is put aside and forgotten, love 
and consideration for those about us, fill its 
place, and where formerly, our first thought 
was for ourselves, in pleasure or pain, we 
find the beauty of sweet and loving service 
to others the real sunshine that brightens 
life’s by-ways. To you, my children, who 
are so soon to receive the wondrous gift of 
the Comforter, I would say, first learn the 
secret of self-denial, and the other virtues 
will come unconsciously, until in a measure, 
you may show forth in your lives the grand 
self-sacrifice of He whose sign you bear. 
Let us pray.” 

All the way home Margaret thought of 
those words. Self-denial? Was it because 
she always thought of herself first, that all 
her efforts failed? 

Rob sat by the window, his chin on his 
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hands, disconsolately gazing off towards the 
park where the last skating of the season 
lingered. Mvs. Elliot was trying to prepare 
supper, and keep baby Ethel amused at the 
same time, a difficult task, for two-year-old 
Ethel was tired and ‘“‘squeally,”» as Rob ex- 
pressed it. In a flash Margaret saw a new 
field for action. Before Ethel realized her 
position, she was in the big rocker in the 
sitting-room, with big sister rocking her 
and singing hymns to her. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t sing fims,” squealed 
Ethel, sleepily. ‘‘Sing Goosie Muzzer.” 

And obediently, Margaret sang ‘‘Goosie 
Muzzer” until the little eyelids closed, and 
baby had gone to the land of Nod. 

“That’s such a help, derrie,” Mrs. Elliot 

- whispered, with a kiss, when Margaret tip- 

toed out into the kitchen. 


“How're the wings, sis’? asked Rob 
mildly. 
“Allright. Can Ihelp you with your ex- 
~ amples”? 


. Rob looked at her steadily. ‘‘Honest and 


true’? he said, doubtfully. 


Margaret laughed happily. It was such 
‘fun to surprise him. ‘‘Of course,” she an- 
-swered. ‘‘Come on, before supper is ready.” 
Mrs. Elliot glanced often at the two heads 

close together under the light of the stud- 
ent lamp, the brown one nodding emphati- 
cally over a fractious sum, and the blonde, 
boyish one listening anxiously. It was dif- 
ferent to the usual contentions, and some 
way she felt less tired at the picture. 

The Lenten days passed slowly. Mar- 
garet was joyous over her success. Self-de- 
nial was the happiest way she knew to be 
good, and it was so easy, too, and brought 
its own reward. Rob called her a ‘‘brick,” 
now, and she loved to see the tender glance 
of appreciation from her mother’s eyes, over 
the duties she fulfilled so well and so cheer- 
fully. Once or twice she went to look at the 
half-finished white silk dress in the bureau 
drawer, her eyes shining softly as she 
thought: ‘‘I may wear it, after all—the 
white robe of righteousness, Cecily ca!led 
tt.” 

Confirmation came on the third Sunday 
in Lent, and on the Monday before, Rob was 
sick, For twodays the dress Jay untouched, 
while Mrs. Elliot sat by Rob’s bedside 

smoothing his hair back from his hot flushed 
face, and attending to his wants with the 
mother’s love that never fails. Margaret 
evied a little when the doctor said typhoid 
fever, but she stood bravely to her post, 
and cared for Ethel, and tried to take her 
mother’s place in the household, but at fif- 
teen one iS not perfect, and her thoughts 
would go to the dress, and the coming Sun- 
day. Friday Aunt Ruth came to sit up all 
night, and while she washed the dishes, 
Margaret beard her say: ‘You can have a 
long rest to-night, Alice.” 

“T will finish Margaret’s dress,” said Mrs. 
Elliot, ‘‘she must have it for Sunday.” 

It was the hardest battle Margaret ever 
fought, out there in the lonely kitchen. She 
could see the church on Sunday, beauti- 
ful with flowers; see the girls in their snowy, 
‘dainty dresses waiting the holy rite, and 
lastly see herself, alone dressed in dark 
colors. She leaned her head on the edge of 

he sink and cried softly. All her trying to 
be good was really so that she might wear 


___ the white silk with a happy heart, and now 


it was hopeless. She raised her head and 

_ returned to the dishes, striving to be brave 
and content, 

When Mrs, Elliot came out of the sick- 


room, weary-eyed and tired, Margaret 
slipped her arms around her neck, whisper- 
ing lovingly: 

“Don’t try to finish the dress, mamma, 
dear. I can wear my dark blue one just as 
well.” 

“But, Margie, at Confirmation you surely 
must”— 

Margaret stopped her with a kiss, her 
eyes shining brightly. 

‘No, I don’t, if you have to work all night 
long. Anyhow, if I wore it, I’m afraid I 
should think more of it than anything else. 
So it is better all around.” 

“Oh, girlie, I am so pleased to have you 
speak so,” and Margaret felt that she had 
received reward enough for renouncing a 
dozen silk dresses, as she tip-toed later into 
the bedroom and saw the poor tired mother 
fast asleep. 

Saturday night Rob was better, though it 
was another week before the fever left him, 
and when Margaret, clad in her dark blue 
serge dress, with a cluster of the lilies of 
the valley in her hands, took her place 
among the girls on Sunday, she had no 
thought save of thanksgiving, and of a vic- 
tory won. 


From RaopE Istanp.—‘'Too much cannot be 
said in praise of your most excellent paper, 
‘Tue Livine Cuurcn.’’ I have the honor to be 
numbered among its earliest subscribers, and 
its interest increases with increasing years. It 
should be found in every Church family 
throughout the Jength and breadth of our be- 
loved land.” 


OPENS HIS EYES 


Probably no one thing will more pro- 
foundly startle a man than to find out by 
actual proof what coffee drinking is doing 
for him. When he realizes that day after 
day the physical machinery is not working 
right, he naturally casts about for the 
cause, in order to stop it before it goes too 
far. 

But to locate the cause is frequently be- 
yond the power of himself, and even his 
physician. If such cases can be induced to 
drop coffee and other narcotic drugs, like 
tobacco, etce., for a short period, and use 
Postum Cereal [Food Coffee, the truth is 
brought home in unmistakable terms, 

The need of a pure cereal coffee for hu- 
manity was the active cause for the discov- 
ery of Postum. Plenty of ‘‘Coffee Substi- 
tutes” existed, but their unpalatable taste 
prevented their use. 

It required over a year of experiment to 
discover how to select the proper parts of 
cereals and roast them in such a way as to 
give the taste of a mild and high-grade 
Java coffee, and yet preserve the entire 
purity and food value. 

Postum now has imitators that throw 
samples about which claim to be pure 
‘“‘orain,’? ‘‘wheat,” or “cereal coffee,” but 
careful test and investigation sho. that 
every article of that sort which has any dis- 
tinctive coffee flavor is simply a cheap, low 
grade adulterated coffee; a counterfeiter 
eares little what goes into a customer's 
stomach. The analysis of Postum is fur- 
nished the Pure Food Commissioners and 
Physicians of various States, and it is 
known to be absolutely pure and bighly nu- 
tritive. ; 

Ten days’ use of the genuine Postum, 
properly boiled 15 minutes after boiling 
commences, tells surprising tales to partly 
sick men and women, 


DR. WURTH’S OPINION 


OF THE NEW DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE. 


A Remarkably Successful Remedy for Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion, and Stomach Troubles. 

Dr. Wurth, in commenting on recent dis- 
coveries in medicine, said: There is none 
which is certain to be so valuabie and far 
reaching in benefit as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, the new stomach remedy; I*say 
reaching, because people little realize how 
important a sound stomach and vigorous di- 
gestion is to every man, woman, and child. 

Indigestion is the starting point of con- 
sumption, heart disease, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, nervous prostration, liver trou- 
bles; why is this so? Simply because every 
nerve, muscle, and tissue in our bodies is 
created and nourished from the food we eat. 
If that food is, by reason of a weak stomach, 
compelled to lie for hours, a sour, ferment- 
ing mass of half-digested food, it poisons 
the blood and nervous system, creates gas, 
which distends the stomach and bowels, 
causing pressure on the heart, lungs, and 
other organs, and seriously impeding their 
action. 

He says, further, the point to direct at- 
tention is not the nerves, nor heart, nor 
lungs, nor kidneys, but the stomach, the first 
cause of all the mischief. 

The remedy to use for indigestion and 
weak stomachs is not some cathartic, but a 
remedy which will digest the food, increase 
the flow of gastric juice, absorb the gases, 
and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will accom- 
plish exactly this result in any case of stom- 
ach trouble, because these tablets are com- 
posed of the digestive acids, aseptic pep- 
sin, Golden Seal, and Bismuth, pleasant to 
taste, and not being a patent medicine, can 
be used by anyone with perfect safety. I 
believe Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will cure 
any form of indigestion and stomach trou- 
ble, except cancer of stomach, 

Full-sized packages of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are sold by druggists at 50 cents. 
A book on stomach diseases, together with 
thousands of testimonials, will be sent by 
addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


IAMOND (BPECIAL 


PAYLIGHT « PECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via INinois Central Railroad. 

It can he obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, M1. 


From Souta Caro.ina.—‘It is with much 
pleasure that I look for Tur Livine Cuurcn 
every week. It not only keeps me instructed 
in the important subjects before the Church, 
and how the Church should deal with them, but 
it also strengthens me more and more in my be- 
lief of the Church’s authority to teach, and en- 
courages Churchmen by the noble work she is 
doing at home and avroad. Would that Tue 
LivinG CxuturcH# could be in the homes of more of 
our laity in this diocese, for then we should 
see more real Church life, and greater efforts tg 
disseminate Church principles,” 
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PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Thc best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged. Come 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other remes 
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LIGHT 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassockes, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens. Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Tue Rey. Wa. B. HamivTon, Rector, 

938 Park aye. Chicago. 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tenn Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will {n- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention “Living Church." 
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“INFANT HEALTH "SENT FREE. newYorx Condensed Miux Co. N.Y. 
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Ferns for House Decoration 


THE window gardener whois not successful in 
growing favorite varieties of ferns may solace 
himself in a large measure with selaginellas. 
Some of them have leaves as fine as frost-work, 
and quite as dainty as an adiantum’s. True, 
they do not grow up so tall as the ferns, but 
when dainty sprays of filmy green are wanted 
for small bouquets or baskets of flowers, the 
selaginellas can lend a lovely. light, and deli- 
cately tinted tracery of fronds. The selaginel- 
las are not difficult to grow, provided the soil is 
kept continually moist, and the sun is never 
allowed to shine full and hot upon them. Some 
of the metallic-tinted kinds will not color up 
well at all unless the shade given them is rather 
dense. Some of these have tints as blue as 
steel when the light falls upon them, and the 
fronds are like very delicately cut leaves grow- 
ing upon a long stem that grows prostrate nat- 
urally, but can be trained with fine effect upon 
a low trellis. I have seen these long sprays of 
fronds pressed and used like those of the Hart- 
ford fern, than which they are much more beau- 
tiful. Among amateur gardeners this pretty 
selaginella, S. arborea, is most generally known 
as ‘metallic moss.’”? The plant loves a rich, 
loose soil of sand and leafmold, with a wide, 
shallow, well-drained pot, plenty of water and 
shade.—Vick’s Magazine. 


In a bouse where ferns are kept it is well to 
induce by means of evaporation, syringing, or 
spraying as much moisture in the atmosphere 
as possible, for they can seldom withstand a 


dry, parching atmosphere. To retain some 
moisture in the air about the plant, Wardien 
cases or ferneries are often used with success, 
or a glass bell is placed over the plant a part of 
the time. It is well to~sear in mind, also, that 
ferns (with the exception of the hardy upland 
sorts) grow in moist, shaded places. It is, there- 
fore, essential that they never dry. out and that 
they be kept in partial shade. It is not wise, 
however, to soak the plants daily, whether 
needed or not. When new fronds are unfurling, 
avoid placing the plant in a position where it 
will be exposed to the full power of the sunlight, 
as it will sometimes burn or blast the tender 
young fronds. 


THERE are some people who will not be con- 
vinced that itis possible to grow maiden-hair 
ferns in an ordinary dwelling. The other day 
I saw, in a furnace-heated, gas-lighted house, 
as pretty a specimen of maiden-hair fern as my 
one could wish to see. ‘I grow it just like any 
other plants,’’ the owner said, ‘‘with this ex- 
ception”: Then she lifted the pot from its pret- 
ty jardiniere, and I saw that the bottom of the 
jardiniere contained four or five inches of water, 
and that the pot rested on a stone placed in the 
centre that held the bottom of the pot up just 
above the water.—Vick’s Magazine 


WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
Pe out Oe eee of “Everything for the 
arden” for provided they 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents Cam to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 


35237 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXposITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
|PENNOYER! 


For Invalids. 
Very accessible. 


Avoid 
tedious 
travel. 
For illustrated book, address 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mer. 
Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to4. 


“The Alma,” Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


TOURS TO EUROPE $195 wwwita. 


Allexpenses. Sailing June 18, July 2. Itineraries of 

Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fall Tours to PaJestine: #390 and upwards. 
Tour Around the World, 148 days: $1,625. 


United States. 


Try us, can refer you to customers in every state and territory in the Union, 
Forty-three years of square ‘lealing has made us patrons and friends far and 


mear. Have hundreds of carloads of 


JOurs is the most Complete 
Department Nursery in the 


Can supply all 
your wants 
from Flower 
and Wegeta- 
ble Seeds to 
Street Trees 
at low rates. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Plants, Small Trees, Etc. 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 

elegant book magazine size, profusely illustrated tells it all, MIREE. i 
what values we give for a little money. Last chance as this will not appear again. 


32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


Safe 
OUR CATALOGUE, an 

Send for it today and see 
44th year. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box268. Painesville, QO. 


“A Fair Face May 


Prove a Foul Bargain,” 
Marry a Plain Girl if She Uses 
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Washington at the Age of Twenty-Five 


From a miniature on ivory presented by Washington to his niece, Harriett, and now belonging to her daughter's family 
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During the coming Lenten Season 
The Living Church hopes to gain 
a permanent p'ace in the homes of 
many Church People who have 
not heretofore been subscribers. 
To accomplish this end, we desire 
to enlist the services of Guilds and 
other Church Societies that may 
desire to raise money for 


An Easter Offering 


By a special arrangement with 
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With the increase of wealth and luxury there comes an 


manufactur:rs of Church Furr increased demand for a better and safer cleansing agent for 
nishings and Ecclesiastical Goods, household use. A large number of housekeepers have dis- 
we ate enabled to offer for Clubs of carded the ordinary colored soaps and are now using only a 
New Subscribers articles of a value pure soap of the best quality. MRS. S. T. RORER, widely 


known as an authority on the selection and preparation of 


far in excess of what might be of food and other articles of household consumption says: 


fered in cash commissions. For ‘(In looking over the field | am sure that the housewife 


particulars, address can afford without a second thought to throw away her 
alkali powders, drop her ammonia bottle, and use Ivory Soap 


THE LIVING CHURCH, for all purposes, with far better results than could Be. ob= 


tained from combinations of which she knows but little.’ 


55 Dearborn Se Chicago, Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cineinnac. 
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Washington in His Family Life 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER, OF THE COSMOPOLITAN UNIVERSITY, IRVINGTON, N. Y., ON THE 
6TH OF JANUARY, IN NEW YORK, AT THE COMMEMORATION BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, OF THE MARRIAGE OF WASHINGTON. 


HE day when the Church blessed the 

marriage in which were heard the mem- 
orable words, ‘‘I,George, take thee, Martha,” 
and then in the expectant silence, ‘‘t 
Martha, take thee, George,’’ coincides hap- 
pily and for ages with great ecclesiastical 
and civil festivals: feasts of Churches of the 
Occident and of the Orient. For, while the 
Epiphany in the Western Church shines 
with warm radiance upon the winter’s cold, 
great Russia lights in the Orient her count- 
less Christmas candles, and with the East- 
ern Churches, the light of that Christmas- 
tide still lingering upon the glorious octave 
a week later, meets their glad New Year, 
with all good wishes of State and Church. 

May the light from the marriage altar of 
Martha and George Washington shine from 
year to year far into the coming twentieth 
century, and the centuries to come,—the 
light of fidelity, of courtesy, of humanity, of 
hospitality, above and beyond and including 
all, the light of love. 

I am asked to move here, as I have done 
elsewhere, the commemoration, and by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
also, of that Washington century which 
comes on apace, and which in December, 
1899, will draw patriots and the world 
toward the tomb of Washington just as the 
20th century dawns. Iam asked also not to 
pass in silence the happy event which 
brings us together in patriotic reunion. 

At each anniversary of the nuptials of 


‘George and Martba Washington, we are re- 


minded not only of the help which a true 
wife gives—and without which the biggest 
bachelor, the greatest of his kind, seems to 
many but a manikin—not only of the mutual 
forbearance, truth, and justice essential to 
a happy marriage, but a'so of the inspira- 
tion which woman alone can bring to the 
least and neediest, as well as to the largest 
and loftiest of mankind. 

I recall now and briefly some facts I have 
found of rather a humorous’ character, 
which, so far, seem to have escaped well- 
accredited historians. On a memorable oc- 
casion his wife visited Washington in head- 
quarters so primitive that board partitions, 


‘leaving earnest conversation audible, alone 


separated the rooms. The General and his 
wife left the rest of the company, as was the 
eastom of the Washingtons, at an early 
Therevpon Martha Washington was 
heard,after retiring,to exhort him earnestly 
and at considerable length as to his duties 
to his Mt. Vernonhome: This, that, and the 
other, were going wrong, and many things 
urgently called for his presence there. 
Washington might justly feel that in view 
of his public duties he had done well; 
his letters were long and minute as to his 
home aifairs, and were also very frequent to 
his overseer; yet he remained firmly and dis- 
creetly silent (how golden is such silence!) 
and he evidently listened respectfully to her 
continued discourse; but finally when she 


reached a peroration in which she de- 
clared that he must return from the seat of 
war to his home, suddenly, and for the first 
time in what should be called a monologue 
rather than a dialogue, tnere came (and fol- 
lowed henceforward on the part of both by 
an unbroken silence) the somewhat stern 
command: ‘Go to sleep.” 

As the honored consort of the General, she 
was known in her day as Lady Washington, 
highly estimated everywhere as one of 
nature’s noble women. You remember the 
early hour in the evening when she was ac- 
customed to arise and break up social gath- 
erings so that the General without embar- 
rassment might have time for reading and 
for rest. 

I found my children once painting on an 
engraving of a lady, pearl earrings, etc., 
and upon inquiry the picture was found to 
be a portrait entitled ‘‘Lady Washington.” 
They were thus expressing their esteem for 
one they regarded, as some of the rest of us 
do, as the Mother of Our Country. I res; 
cued the old engraving, which was carefully 
mounted and placed among my Washington- 
iana. I had the satisfaction of seeing after- 
wards a notice of a sale in Boston in which 
it was said that a similar engraving sold 
there was unique, being an engraving, asI 
found mine was, by Norman. A telegram 
from New York, the auctioneer said, in- 
structed him to buy it at any price, but the 
price $500 had been reached, and he felt 
bound to kriock it down to a Boston bidder, 
the only other copy, it was said, being owned 
by a New Yorker whose address had been 
lost. My father, afterward Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, had been a rector in Boston, and no 
doubt this valuable engraying had been 
given him. It had been mislaid in a trunk 
of papers which had been lately opened 
under my own roof. The wife of Washington 
is engraved as a stately dame, and on the 
pedestal below her picture her virtues are 
conspicuously recorded. 

An anecdote previously long unknown to 
history, I ventured to quote in my book en- 
titled, ‘‘Washington and his Library,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Young and Company, of 
Cooper Union, New York. 

Permit me to add that incidents like the 
following seem especially worthy of record, 
because back of them we see Washington’s 
library and the use he made of it by con- 
scientiously avoiding undue interruptions. 
The increasing demands upon his time re- 
quired regular hours among his books and 
papers. A venerable and venerated bishop 
whose marvelous meméry retained many 
interesting everts in American history, re- 
calls a visit to Mt. Vernon, where a lady of 
the family gave him the following illustra- 
tiomof Washington’s determination to have 
some time each day undisturbed in his 
library: Anequestrian from the capital, in 
hot haste to return and ‘‘catch the stage”’ 

‘for Philadelphia, dismounted at Mt. Vernon 


for a passing glimpse of the great Wash- 
ington. He was in vain assured that Wash- 
ington in his library, or ‘‘study,’’ as in the 
family it was sometimes called, was denied 
to all when engaged there with his devo- 
tional or other books. Insistence finally 
prevailed; under pressure, the honored wife 
yielded, they were breaking in upon his 
strict seclusion, and the door was being 
opened, when suddenly the grand face ap- 
peared, the deep eyes and voice, and the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘How dare you”! showed that if 
Washington was ‘‘not at home” to callers, 
the General and Commander-in-chief was 
decidedly in evidence, and with no inten- 
tion that his orders should be disobeyed. 

You have often heard how the wealth 
brought to Washington by his marriage 
with the widow Custis, as some called her, 
made possible Washington’s most generous 
and delightful hospitality at Mt. Vernon, 
and even in the White House at Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, in the good old days of 
patriotism, rather than purse-pride. Her 
Own mansion, from which she married 
George Washington, you will remember, 
was known as the White House; I have 
wondered whether a chivalric and romantic 
feeling on Washington’s part suggested 
that the same name should be repeated in 
the presidential residence at Washington, 
which is still called the White House, 
although after all these years of occupation 
itis whispered that its sanitary condition 
makes it rather as a ‘‘whited sepulchre,”’ 
than a healthful ‘‘White House.” 

Martha Washington was a careful, prac- 
tical, and economical, as well as generous, 
housekeeper, and Washington showed his 
good sense, as well as his just regard for 
her, when he hesitated to add to her cares 
by asking his aged, faithful, and stropp- 
willed mother to come to reside at Mt. 
Vernon. Willingly, however, he provided 
for his mother in her own homestead. We 
find large sums paid by him for his mother’s 
comfort, even (as his diary, etc., show) for 
articles of luxury, and to the last the 


mother of Washington always said: ‘‘He is 


a good son,” one of the best assurances that 
he was also a good husband. The wealth 
which Martha Washington brought to him 
was so well known that there is a tradition 
among old Washington families that when 
the Father of Our Country proposed to buy 
the land where the Washington Monument 
(by a strange coincidence) now stards, and 
offered what was then considered an ade- 
quate sum to the old Scotchman who owned 
it as a garden, the Scotch owner, whether 
dissatisfied with the offered price, or unwill- 
ing to sell at any price, scornfully declined: 
‘‘Nay, nay, who would you be, and how 
could you have any money to offer, if it 
were not for the widow Custis”! 

When the curtain was rung down on the 
last act of Washington’s career, he had 
worked out in his library and life much of 
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that which his forecasting mind had de- 
signed for the public good and for the wel- 
fare of those immediately dependent upon 
him. 

His rest was troubled one memorable 
night in the last month of the year of grace 
1799. He had, with his accustomed force of 
lucidity, finished on the 10th of December, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age, the 
statement for his agent, covering thirty folio 
pages. On the morning of the 12th he had 
written Alexander Hamilton as to found- 
ing the West Point Military Academy, re- 
calling his own related plans and frequent 
recommendations. He had previously writ- 
ten of long winter evenings and books, and 
of soon looking into the great Doomsday 
Book. 

During the morning of the 13th he was 
still busy; in the afternoon he went from 
his library to attend to his plantation; in 
the evening he was with Mrs. Washington 
and others, and listened to reading, or 
read to them; but with difficulty, because of 
the cold he had taken the day before. His 
last writing was in his journal, and ‘‘though 
suffering, he was cheerful and in his li- 
brary until a late hour.” During the night 
his sufferings returned. He endured ther, 
and refused to have help called lest others 
should be troubled. He continued thus con- 
siderate of all about him. Line upon line, 
precept upon precept, by faithful practice 
he had made his own the letter and the spirit 
of that sublime Book of Books, which he 
read devoutly and prized supremely. 

The following day, although his last, was 
still a working day. He gave final and 
clear instructions as to his affairs, referring 
to the letters, etc., with which he had been 
so much o2cupied in his library. ‘‘Doctor,” 
he had said,‘'[ die hard, but I am not afraid 
to die”; and some years before,when ill and 
in immediate danger of death, he exclaimed: 
“Whether to-night or twenty years hence 
makes no difference; I know that lam in 
the hands of a good Providence.” As his 
labored breathing ceased, ‘this dearly be- 
loved wife,” as he called her, knelt beside 
him, ‘her head,” as one with them re- 
marked, ‘‘bowed upon the Bible.” 

““Maithful unto death”; then, as ‘‘the bat- 
tles, sieges, fortunes” they had passed 

. together flashed upon her memory, she 
eould justly claim that she had heard the 
fist and last gun of every campaign of the 
nusional war. In many an hour of trial 
and want the soldiers found her a helpful 
friend, and honored her ever after. As 
wife and housewife she was.a worthy help- 
1c t for her husband, not only on the farm 
and in the camp, but in the executive man- 
sion and in society. But most of all she 
loved to be with him at Mt. Veron, and 
aided, rather than retarded, his labors in 
his library. And when, leaving it, he 
passed speedily to the timeless world and 
the Book of Life, she lingered behind but 
for 1 few months, and those were principally 
so-nt in her room and beside its window 
looking out upon his tomb. 

‘Vhither they had borne him through the 
gateway by which forty years before as his 
bride she had entered the Mt. Vernon man- 
sion, ever afterward their cherished home. 

“Let the long, long proc<ssion go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow.”’ 

Ah, no! Washington would have no crowd, 
no display. His request had been clear 
that @ll should be simple, unostentatious. 
Although his unfeigned modesty and 
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Christian humility deprecated the noise 
and pride of a nation’s display of mourning, 
that could not prevent that universal grief 
which was sorrow as for a personal bereave- 
ment, as he went down to his grave amid 
the lamentations of the land of all lands. 
The Light from the Book of Life illumined 
the last darkness; his faith in immortality 
was strong; his hope and love were stronger 
than death. 

As his aspiration was for the unity of 
Christendom, all Christians in this land, 
at least, and all patriots in all lands might 
well unite in the centennial commemora- 
tion of .his death. By all means which 
Providence has put in our power should 
the Father of Our Country be brought to the 
attention of the people, that his example 
may mould the patriot life of the future. 

SS - 
Trinity College 

The arnual reunion and dinner of the New 
York Alumni Association of Trinity College, 
took place at the Hotel Savoy, New York city, 
on the evening of Feb. 15th. The Rev. Dr. Wm. 
H. Vibbert presided, and there were present as 
guests of the evening the Rev. Geo. Williamson 
Smith, D.D., LL. D., president of the college; 
Prof. Flavel S. Luther, the Rev. Drs. Thomas 
Gallaudet and Edward A. Bradley, Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, and the Very Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Hoffman, dean of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. Among prominent alumni present were: 
Prof. George C. Beers, of Yale University, Mr. 
S. G. Fisher, the author, Prof. Leonard W. 
Richardson, of the State Normal school,the Rev. 
Dr. Cornelius B. Smith and others. Several 
undergraduates were among those who sat at 
the tables. 

President George Williamson Smith made the 
first speech, and paid a warm tribute to the late 
Dr. Mallory of The Churchman, who at a critical 
moment 80 years ago, had saved the life of the 
college by raising amid much difficulty $100,000. 
He also paid a tribute to the late Rev. Dr. Chas. 
F. Hoffman. He reported Trinity College to be 
in a flourishing condition, with more students 
than ever before. Of late $10,000 has been re- 
ceived toward the founding of two endowed 
scholarships. He made an earnest appeal for 
more funds for the institution, and announced 
that it was expected to have $60,000 by July, for 
the building of a new college hall for the de- 
partment of natural history. 

Prof. Luther followed in an earnest speech on 
behalf of the college faculty, which was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by those present. 
Other speakers were the Rev. Drs. Gallaudet 
and Bradley, andthe Rev. John M. McGann. 
A Trinity College song, composed especially for 
the occasion by George Safford Waters, of the 
class of ’88, was sung, and made a decided hit. 


'The reunion was one of the most successful so 


far held by the alumni of Trinity in New York 
city. 


The Bishop of Kentucky’s Declination 


To the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Albany, Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Board of Managers of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society: 


My Drax BisHop or ALBANY:—I have received 
your letter of the 8th inst., informing me of my 
election by the Board of Managers of the Domes- 
ticand Foreign Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, at its meeting in New 
York on that day, to the position of its General 
Secretary. I write to say in reply, that after 
most careful, most anxious, and long-continued 
consideration I am persuaded that I cannot ac- 
cept this most honorable position to which my 
brothers have elected me. ; 

I ask leave to say a word in answer te the 
question which may most naturally be asked, 
why I did not give this decision whenI was 
nominated to this position by the almost unani- 
mous action of the Board, at its meeting in Jan- 
uary, when I was present. My answer is, that 
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I did not dare thus in a moment to decide a 
question of duty presented by that action, witb 
but one dissenting voice, of such a body of rep- 
resentative Churchmen. I could but feel that 
such almost unanimous action might indicate 
that it was the will of God that I should under- 
take this extraordinary service. And therefore 
all that I dared to say at that time was that I 
hoped I should always be willing to undertake 
any duty which the Church should put upon me, 
at the cost of any personal sacrifice, and even 
at the cost of a seeming sacrifice to the diocese 
of my love. : 

But now that by correspondence with my 
brethren in the episcopate, I have learned that 
a majority of them are opposed to my acceptance 
of the office, even for the short time designated, 
and now that I have learned that the action of 
the Board itsclf was by no means unanimous, 
my way is made perfectly plain; for the con- 
straining force of the supposed unanimity is no 
longer present to compel the sacrifice of myself 
and of my diocese. 

Iam grateful to my brethren for their good 
opinion, for their belief in my ability and my 
willingness to serve the great cause of missions. 
And because I have been invited by the Board 
to act as its representative, I am bold to call 
upon all Churchmen— bishops, priests, and 
laymen—to take pains, that in this year, 
when the society has no duly appointed 
leader, there shall be no falling off in the con- 
tributions toour missionary treasury; that our 
personal efforts shall supply the deficiency of 
official leadership; and that each shall feel re- 
sponsible that the King’s cause receive no hurt. 

Believe me, faithfully and affectionately your 
brother, 

T. U. Dupiny, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 

Feb. 16th, 1898. 


Canada 


The Bishop of Toronto preached at one of 
the services of the dedication festival of 
St. Mark’s church, Parkdale, Toronto, Jan. 
2lst and 23rd. At the February board meet- 
ing of the Woman's Auxiliary in Toronto, 
the subject for devotional reading and dis- 
cussion was, ‘Energy in work.’’? It was ar- 
ranged to hold the 11th annual convention of 
the Church Students’ Missionary Association, 
in Trinity College, Toronto, from Feb. 19th- 
22nd, and the preacher at the opening service 
to be Bishop-Hamilton, of Ottawa. The Bishop 
of Toronto was to give the address of welcome. 
A new pipe organ has just been placed in St. 
Cyprian’s church, Toronto, the dedication serv- 
ice for which was held Jan. 27th. Prizes and 
diplomas to the successful candidates in the in- 
ter-diocesan Sunday school examinations, were 
presented by the Bishop, at the annual meeting 
of the Charch Sunday School Association, in 
Holy Trinity school house, Jan. 20th. The 
Bishop presided at the annua] meeting of the 


. Deaconess’ Missionary Training House, held in 
the church of the Redeemer school house, To-. 


ronto, Jan. 24th. Bishop Sullivan was among 
the speakers on the occasion. A gift of $2,000 
has been made to establish a memorial cottage 
in connection with the Muskoka Cottage Sani- 
tarium, at Graveshurst, by a Toronto lady, 
Mrs. T. H. Bull. Anniversary services were 
held in St. Philip’s church, Toronto, Jan. 30th, 
with special preachers and music for the event. 


The opening of the church of the Holy Saviour, 
Waterloo, diocese of Huron, lately, makes the 
fifth new church built in the deanery in the 
last few years; all the churches there now are 
either new or restored. Bishop Baldwin 
preached on the Sunday of the opening, Jan. 
16th. The Bishop held a Confirmation in St. 
James’ church, Paris, Jan. 23rd, and opened the 
new church at Courtright, Feb. 6th. The Bish- 
op also preached at the dedication service of 
St. Stephen’s church, Brigden, which was 
formally opened on Septuagesima Sunday. 

Collections were taken up in the diocese of 
Montreal, on Sunday, Feb. 18th, on behalf of 
the Diocesan Mission Fund. The offertory in 
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St. George’s church, Montreal, for this purpose, 
amounted to $2,850, $2,600 of which was laid 
upon the plate at the morning service. This is 
the largest collection ever taken up in one day 
in that church. Much anxiety has been felt 
this year for the Diocesan Mission Fund, as 
there is a large deficit from last year. The 
42nd annual meeting of the Church Home, Mon- 
treal, took place Jan. 27th, the Bishop presid- 
ing. The financial statement was satisfactory, 
showing that the strictest economy had been 
practiced, and there was still a surplus balance. 
The total running expenses for the year were 
a little over $5,000. The 12th annual meeting of 
the diocesan board of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was held in Montreal, Feb. 15th, 16th, and 17th. 
A large number of delegates from the country 
were present. Proceedings were opened on the 
first day by a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion in Christ church cathedral, and an address 
by the Bishop. On theevening of the third day 


.a public missionary meeting was arranged in 


the Synod Hall. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At last week’s meeting of the Clericus 
about a score of clergymen enjoyed lunch to- 
gether. The Rev. Drs. Nelson and Dunnell, 
and the Rev. Brockholst Morgan discussed 
“The duty of the Church to the alien popula- 
tion of New York.”’ 


Mr. Alfred M. Collett gave a lecture on ‘‘The 
University and city of Oxford,’ on the evening 
of Feb. 15th, béfore the members and friends of 
the Church Club. The occasion being a special 
one, many women availed themselves of the in- 
vitation of the committee to be present. 


At the February meeting of the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, at the pro-cathedral, the Rev. Joseph 
Reynolds presided. The secretary presented 
routine reports of muchinterest. Mr. J. V. Ar- 
rowsmith gave an address on ‘‘Labor exchange,”’ 


The Church Parochial Missions Society con- 
ducte! a pre-Lenten Quiet Day, Feb. 16th, at 
Trinity House, New Rochelle, in the suburbs. 
The missioner was the Rev. Prof. J. Charles 
Roper, of the General Theological Seminary. 
Many persons went from the city to attend the 
services. 

The musical chapter of the alumnz of St. 
Mary’s School was entertained last week at the 
home of Miss Lillian Hallett. Miss Lylia Isher- 
wood read a paper entitled, ‘‘The life and works 
ofSchumann.’’ The works of the masfer were 
then illustrated by musical renditions by mem- 
bers of the alumne. 


A special service of farewel! was held at the 
chapel of the Church Missions House, on the de- 
parture of the Rev. Francis H. Pott, president 
of St. John’s College, Shanghai, last week. The 
Rev. Mr. Pott gave an address. Kneeling be- 
fore the altar, he received the benediction for 


- his work from Bishop Scarborough. 


The burial service of Mr. Charles E. Thomas, 
the artist, was held Feb. 16th, at the church of 
the Heavenly Rest. Mr. Thomas was born in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1833. While stilla young man, 
he became organist of the church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. About 12 years ago he gave up music 
to devote himself entirely to art. He painted 
landscapes almost exclusively, and usually in 
water colors. 


Grace-Emmanuel church, the Rev. William 
Knight McGown, rector, has begun active co- 
operation with the City Missions Society in 
spiritual ministrations at Harlem Hospital. 
The parish chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is lending important aid, and one of its 
members, Mr. W. H. Fishley, is acting as a lay- 
reader in holding regular services at the hos- 
pital, under the direction of the rector. 


At the church of St. John the Evangelist, a 
leave of absence of some duration has been 
given to the rector, the Rev. B. F. De Costa, for 
travel in the Holy Land and in Europe. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. DeCosta, he set sail on Feb. 
ath, in the steamship “Normannia,” During 
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his absence from his duties, the parochial rou- 
tine of the church will be shared by the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., the Rev. J. Newton 
Perkins, and the Rev. Mr. Barton. 


The vicar of St. Thomas’ chapel, the Rev. 
Wm. H. Pott, Ph. D., sailed for Europe last 
week on thé White Star steamship, ‘‘Teutonic,”’ 
accompanying his brother, the Rey. Francis L. 
Hawks Pott, of St. John’s College, Shanghai, 
who returns to China. The latter goes directly 
to his destination, but Dr. Pott will spend about 
four months in a trip around the world, travel- 
ing in Palestine and India, and eventually vis- 
iting China, coming back to his work in this 
city before summer. 


Ascension memorial church, the Rev. John 
F. Steen, rector, has just purchased the church 
property where they have been worshiping for 
nearly three years. It is located on the north 
side of W. 48rd st., near Broadway, is valued at 
$75,000, ana the church has incurred an indebt- 
edness of $41,000. An effort is being made to 
raise and pay off a substantial part of this sum 
immediately. Bishop Potter made a visitation 
of the church, and administered the riteof Con- 
firmation on Sunday, Feb. 20th. 


The Parochial Missions Society for the United 
States has just elected the following officers to 
serve for the ensuing year: President, Bishop 
Potter; vice-president, Bishop Satterlee; gener- 
al secretary, the Rev. Chas. F. Canedy, D. D.; 
recording secretary, the Rev. S. H. Granberty ; 
treasurer, Mr. Samuel A. Blatchford; assistant 
treasurer, Mr. Edward J. Knapp. The execu- 
tive committee has elected the Rev. W. B. Bo- 
dine, D. D., chairman, and the Rev. G. F. Nel- 
son, D. D., vice-chairman. 


The funeral of the Rev. Wm. A. Hitchcock 
took place at St. Thomas’ church, Feb. 14th. 
The clergy officiating at the service were Bish- 
op Walker, of Western New York, Bishop Scar- 
borough, of New Jersey, and the rector of St- 
Thomas’,the Rev. Dr.John W. Brown. The pall- 
bearers were priests, including the Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius B. Smith, Ven. Archdeacon Johnson, 
D.D., Canon C. S. Leffingwell, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Horace B. Hutchins, Robert Meech, 
Thomas B. Berry, Geo. G. Ballard, and Thomas 
W. Masten. The interment was at Waterbury, 
Conn. 


At St. George’s church, the rector, the Rev. 
Wm. S. Rainsford, D.D., made an appeal ata 
recent morning service for sufficient funds to 
provide a new set ofaltar vessels. Before night 
the same day, $300 had been placed in his hands 
for this purpose. The members of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the parish, through its em- 
broidery class, have presented some beautifully 
embroidered altar linen. The class numbers 43 
girls, and the giftis an expression of the benefits 
received by the society during the past 12 years. 
This parish has lost by death one of its oldest 
and most active Sunday school workers, Mr. 
Jobn Kiernan. 


It is announced that the full sum of $20,000 
has been raised by the church of the Redeemer, 
and that the details of the proposed union with 
the church of the Holy Nativity will be there- 
fore carried out, as already described in the 
columns of THE Livine Cuurcu, Legal approval 
of the civil courts isneedful. The congregation 
of the Redeemer have been worshiping at the 
church of the Beloved Disciple temporarily, 
through the courtesy of the rector and people 
of the latter parish. The new parish will be 
named the ‘church of the Redeemer,” arfd the 
clergy of both the former congregations will 
serve, the R:v. W. E. Johnson, of the Re- 
deemer, being rector, and the Rev. G. J. Wallis, 
of Holy Nativity, assistant. 


A meeting of the association of the alumne of 
Barnard College, was held at the college on the 
afternoon of Feb. 12th, Miss Ruth Putnam, the 
president, presiding. The first speaker was 
Mrs. Robert Abbe who told of the city history 
clubs, of which there are now 50 in the public 
schools, missions, and settlements. Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon, of Vassar College, spokeof ‘‘A visit 
to German schools.’’ The last speaker of the 
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afternoon was the dean of the college, Miss Em- 
ily James Smith, who gave an address on “‘The 
new departure at Brown,” contrasting the 
treatment of female students at Brown and Har- 
vard universities, to the favor of the former. 
After the meeting refreshments were served, 
and an opportunity was given to view the new 
college buildings. 


The annual service of the New York State So- 
ciety of the Sons of the Revolution, was held at 
Calvary church on the afternoon of Sunday, - 
Feb. 20th, being the day nearest Washington's 
birthday. The Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Parks 
preached.. The service was in charge of the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix and the Rev. Brockholst 
Morgan, assisted by the Rev. Drs. Geo. R. Van 
De Water, Bradey E. Backus, and D. Parker 
Morgan. Members of the organization sat in 
specially reserved pews In the body of the 
church. Kepresentatives were present from the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the Society of the Cincinnati, the Socie. 
ty of Colonial Wars, the Society of the War of 
1812, and other patriotic bodies. 


The Church Periodical Club held thesixth an- 
niversary of its incorporation on Feb. 17th, the 
club having been actually begun as far back as 
1888, by Mrs. Mortimer Fargo, whose life in the 
far West had shown her the need of co-opera- 
tive effort in supplying missionaries at the fron- 
tier with Church publications beyond the reach 
of their slender means. The club has grown to 
have 68 stations and 582 librarians. other volun- 
veer workers, correspondents in every station, 
and a few regularly salaried clerks made neces- 
sary by the steady increase of work. Thousands 
of periodicals, books, pieces of music, games, 
pictures, and objects of interestare sent out an- 
nually not only to missionaries but to mission 
stations, hospitals, and reading rooms. Many 
of these are sent from private homes, but by far 
the larger part go from the centrakoffice in this 
city. The appreciation of this quiet work, from 
the field, is demonstrative. One missionary 
whose income was $250 a year, and whose work 
extended over a wide field, in acknowledging a 


package sent him, used old newspaper wrappers 


for stationery. The officers of the club for the 
vear are: President, Mrs. T. J. Radford; treas- 
urer, Miss Florence Taylor; secretary, Mrs. J. L. 
Chapin; recording secretary, Miss A. M. Laight. 
Three vice-presidents are residents of this city, 
and six of other cities. 


At Calvary chapel on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, Feb. 13th, Bishop Satterlee, of Washing- 
ton, delivered an address to the Armenians 
resident within the bounds of Calvary parish. 
The Bishop chose for his theme the recent Ar- 
menian massacres, and his own visit to Russia 
to try to persuade that country to interfere 
in behalf of the Armenian Christians. The con- 
gregation was almost wholly composed of Ar- 
menians who understood English either imper- 
fectly or not at all. The Rev. Hovagim Hago- 
pian who has charge of the Armenian chapel, 
stood by the Bishop's side during his address, 
and interpreted his words into the Armenian 
tongue. Bishop Satterlee recounted his visit 
to Hawarden, at the request of Mr. Gladstone, 
to convey to the latter the results of his mis- 
sion, and he told how, when immigrants came to 
Americ&é on the steamer ‘‘Obdam,’’ and were 
detained, on account of their poverty, by the 
United States government, he had received a 
telegram from the Armenian “Catholicus” 
Etcbmiadzin, saying that the persons so de- 
tained were godly Armenian Churchmen who 
could earn their own living, which telegram he 
personally laid before the authorities at Wash- 
ington, and obtained the release of the imnmi 
grants with permission to settle in this country. 
At the close of the Bishop's address, the choir 
sang a native Armenian chant, followed by 
English hymns. A prayer and benediction in 
Armenian closed the unusualservice, The con- 
gregation then came forward and were present- 
ed to the Bishop, and fully one-half of them at- 
tempted to kiss his hand, an attention which 
he avoided by giving each a warm handshahe 
and a few kindly words, . 
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The Church Club held its annual dinner at 
Sherry’s, Feb. 15th, Mr. Wm. Bispham presid- 
ing. Special guests included Bishop Potter 
and Bishop Satterlee, the Very Rev. Dean Hoff- 
man, the Ven. Archdeacons Tiffany, VanKleeck, 
Thomas, and Kirkby; the Rev. Drs. Vibbert, 
Richey, and Starr; the Key. Messrs. J. D. Ken- 
nedy and Joseph Hooper, Rear Admiral Erben, 
U.S. N., Mr. Robert Treat Paine, Mr. W. H. 
Ingham, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Church Club; Mr. Charles G. Saunders, presi- 
dent of the Boston Episcopalian Club; Mr. A. 
M. Collett, of Oxford, and Mr. W.S. Lightner, 
of Minnesota. At the conclusion of the dinner, 
Mr. Bispham proposed the health of the Bishop 
of the diocese. In responding, Bishop Potter 
took occasion to compliment the club inits rela- 
tion to the East Side House, and expressed a 
hope that its work would be pushed out to in- 
clude all parts of the diocese. He commended 
the principle of Church clubs and of accentuat- 
ing the lay element in Church matters in co-op- 
eration with the apostolic ministry. He was 
followed by Bishop Satterlee who was warmly 
received as an old friend of the members. He 
made a telling point that the American Church 
was really American, and facetiously remarked 
that if any one supposed that the American 
bishops at the Lambeth Conference had been in 
danger of being Anglicanized, his own observa- 
tion was that the English bishops had shown 
much greater tendency to become American- 
ized. Referring to his position in Washington, 
he earnestly pleaded that the Catholicity of the 
Church should be vigorously maintained against 
Rome and allmen. Mere Protestantism would 
not do. The American people needed to be 
made to feel that the American Church was 
Catholic in faith and practice. His address was 
~ received with a significant’ demonstration by 
the laity,and evidently made a profound im- 
pression. The attitude of the club has beena 
most Churchly one in the past, and the Bishop’s 
appeal struck a sympathetic chord. Other 
speakers of the evening were Archdeacon Kirk- 
by, Prof. Starr, of the University of the South, 
and Mr. Ingham, of the Church Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

A regular meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Dutchess was held in St. James’ church, Hyde 
Park, the Rey. A. T. Ashton, rector, Feb. 10th. 
This meeting marked the 50th anniversary of 
the beginning of the old Dutchess convocation 
in this parish. There were present about 100 
clerical and lay delegates. The Bishop admin- 
istered the rite of Contirmation to a class pre- 
sented by the rector (including his two sons). 
The Holy Communion was celebrated by Bishop 
Potter, the Rev. J. S. Clark, D.D., the first 
dean of the convocation, acting as epistoler, 
and the archdeacons of Dutchess and Westches- 
ter assisting. A sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. A. T. Ashton, descriptive of the early his- 
tory of the convocation, together with the more 
prominent incidents which have marked its 
condition and progress down to the present 
time. This sermon, at the request of the arch- 
deaconry, will be published. The Bishop fol- 
lowed with an address of great beauty. At 
the business meeting, reports of missionaries 
were read, which showed faithful and satis- 
factory work, as did the report of the wom- 
en’s chapter. The archdeaconry of Dutchess 
was the first to organize under the new canon 
of the diocese. Itis now an incorporated body. 
This archdeaconry was also the first to organ- 
ize a women’s chapter. Under its constitution 
the rector of each parish appoints annually 
three women as delegates to the meetings of 
the archdeaconry who shall have a right to 
vote on questions affecting the special work of 
the chapter. The result has been increased ac- 
tivity in the different parishes in missionary 
work, relating especially to the immediate 
neighborhood, and a more widely diffused 
knowledge of the work and the needs of the 
archdeaconry. At the close of the business 
meeting, luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the parish, Addresses were made by the Bish- 
op and others of the clergy and laity, and thus 
closed one of the most syecessful and interest- 
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ing meetings of the archdeaconry. The next 
meeting will be held in May at St. Paul’s 
church, Poughkeepsie. 


Pennsylvania , 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—At the religious services held 
in the Masonic Home on Sunday afternoon, 13th 
inst., the Rt. Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Dela- 
ware, was the preacher. 


Special Lenten services are to be held for men 
each Wednesday at 8p. M., under the auspices 
of St. Paul’s guild, in St. Elizabeth’s church. 
The services will be by the rector, the Rev. Wm. 
McGarvey. 


At a meeting of the Associate Soziety of the 
Red Cross in the interest of the sufferers in 
Cuba, on the 15th inst., Bishop Whitaker made 
the opening address, and was followed by the 
Hon. John W. Foster and others. The Rev. Dr. 
E. Worcester also spoke. 


The new parish building of St. Luke’s me- 
morial church, Bustleton,was formally opened on 
Saturday evening, 12th inst., when the rector, 
the Rev.S. F. Hotchkin, lectured on ‘‘Pictur- 
esque London.”’ The new building adjoins the 
church, and is lighted by electricity. 


A musicale was given on Thursday evening, 
10th inst., by the ladies of St. Michael's church, 
Germantown, the Rev. Dr. John K. Murphy, 
rector, the proceeds of which were added toa 
fund now being raised for the purchase of an 
organ for the Sunday school of that parish. 


At old Christ church, Sunday, 20th inst., be- 
ing the Sunday nearest Washington’s birthday, 
took place the annual service of Christ church 
Historical Association. The rector, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, preached on ‘tPeace and 
war and the times,’ making an earnest plea for 
peace. 


The annual report of the Holy Motherhood 
chapter of St. Luke’s church, Germantown, the 
Rev. Dr. S. Upjohn, rector, shows receipts, 
$693.31, with about an equal amount of expendi- 
ture. The number of visits has been 1,233. and 
medicines, coal, milk, groceries, and clothing, 
have been sent to the sick. 


Daily Lenten services, for business people, 
are to be held in St. Stephen’s church, under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Bishop Whitaker made the opening address on 
Ash Wednesday, and the Rey. Dr. W. B. Bodine 


‘and the Rey. John Dows Hills were the preach- 


ers on the 24th and 25th inst., respectively. 


The Clerical Brotherhood met in large num- 
bers at the Church House, on Monday, 14th 
inst., to listen to an excellent paper on ‘'The 
primary obligations of the members of the King- 
dom,’’ by the Rev. James F’.. Bullitt, one of the 
assistants at Holy Trinity church. A number 
of the clergy present discussed the paper. 


The Pennsylvania Commandery of the Mili- 
tary Order of Foreign Wars celebrated, on the 
14th inst., the semi-centennial of the signing of 
the peace treaty, in 1848, between Mexico and 
the United States. At the dinner given at 
the Hotel Bellevue, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stev- 
ens, commander, presided, and grace was said 
by Bishop Coleman. 


When the new annex to St. Timothy’s hos- 
pital was dedicated, Mr. J. Vaughan Merrick 
announced that persons not wishing their names 
mentioned, had offered to contribute a dollar 
for every dollar given towards the payment of 
the $13,000 indebtedness still outstanding. In 
response to the manager’s appeal,the treasurer, 
so far. has received $2,385 from ten firms and 
individual subscriptions, oneof which (for $500) 
is marked ‘‘contingent.”? On the 12th inst., 
under the auspices of a committee of five ladies, 
a “progressive euchre party and dance’? was 
given in the armory of the lst regiment, which 
netted about $300. The use of the armory was 
granted free of charge. The affair was an un- 
qualified success, as over 800 were present. 


Tke vestries of St. Luke’s and the Epiphany 
churches have agreed to consolidate under the 
name of St, uke and Epiphany, The parish 
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church will be St. Luke’s, 18th st., which wi 
be materially altered. The Rey. Dr. Thomas 
A. Tidballis to be rector, and the Rey. Leverett 
Bradley, associate rector. The assistants, the 
Rey. Messrs. Wm. Bower and O. S. Michael, 
will be retained for the present. Mr. Bradley 
will be given 18 months leave of absence for his 
health. About $75,000 of the $600,000 received 
for the old building of the church of the Epiph- 
any will be used for the erection of a.chapel in 
the vicinity of the present chapel (of the Epiph- 
any) at 28rd and Cherry sts. The balance will 
probably be devoted for an endowment fund. 
The Epiphany was admitted into union with the 
convention in 1834, and St. Luke’s in 1889. 


Christ church hospital, of which the late 
Rev. G. J. Burton was priest-in-charge since 
Advent, 1888, was founded in 1772, by Dr. John 
Kearsley, and endowed in 1804 by Joseph Dob- 
bins. Dr. Kearsley, in his will, stated that the 
institution was for the benefit of gentlewomen, 
and those who, through the reverses of fortune, 
have been brought from plenty to penury. The 
widows of clergymen are to have precedence 
among these. By careful management the 
original endowment became sufficient to sup- 
port 58 daughters of the Church. A beautiful 
chapel forms a partof it, in which the services 
of the Church, with a weekly Eucharist, are 
celebrated. There are 61 communicants en- 
rolled. The services are attended by the teachers 
and some of the children of the Home for Deaf 
Mutes; also by some of the old men of the 
Hayes Mechanics’ Home, in the vicinity. The 
total offerings for the last convention year were 
$129.82; and barrels and boxes of clothing and 
periodicals have been sent to various places )~ 
Christ church hospital guild. This institution 
is under the management of Christ church and 
St. Peter’s; and the rectors of those churches 
are designated as the chaplains; but for many 
years past the pastoral duties have been at- 
tended to by a priest-in-charge. 


The second dinner given this winter by the 
Church Club, was held the 16th inst. at the 
Hotel Stratford. The tables were beautifully 
decorated with candelabra festooned with smi- 
lax, and cut-glass vases filled with choice flowers. 
George C. Thomas, president of the club, pre- 
sided, with the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gilbert, coadjutor- 
Bishop of Minnesota, who was the guest of 
honor, on his right. Seated at the main table 
and four other tables, were 82 of the diocesan 
clergy. At the close of the repast, Mr. Thomas, 
in a brief, but very happy speech, introduced 
Bishop Gilbert who responded to the toast, 
“No North, no South, no East, no West—but 
the Church of our country.’’ After speaking of 
the Church Club of Minnesota, which vibrated 
between St. Paul arid Minneapolis, Bishop Gil- 
bert said he was convinced that the Episcopal 
Church was suited for all conditions. It was 
said that here in the East, the Church was 
suited only for the intelligent; but the poorest, 
the most ignorant, most unlettered, when they 
came to know the Church, felt at home within 
her walls. The Church must be so large in her 
sympathies, so broad in her outlook, that men 
would say: ‘‘This is no sectarian interest, but 
is the Church of Christ.’’ ‘‘We havea people in 
the North-west from every portion of the globe. 
What shall be the type of the Church we shall 
present to them? Shall it be Latin, Scandi- 
navian, Anglican? No! I say let it be an 
American type. The American type of Church 
worship is loyal to the past. It is not obliged 
to borrow feeling from elsewhere. I view with 
apprehension the introduction of any titles or 
terms that may lead people to think we are 
something other than what weare. The Church 
never had a question of North, East, South or 
West, but was one with the people of all sec- 
tions, because it was the Church of the Ameri- 
can people.’ John H. Cole, of New York, 
spoke of the Church Club of that city. It was 


doing a great deal to promote the welfare of © 


the Church. They had begun to collect books, 
ete., for alibrary; they had also projected a 
series of entertainments. During the past year 
a series of ‘“Firesides’’ had been given, where 
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men talked informally, smoked, and light re- 
freshments were served. Lectures, sometimes 
‘illustrated, were given. Various topics had 
‘been discussed, at the monthly meetings. that 
were of interest to the members. George Whar- 
ton Pepper was the next speaker, whose theme 
was “The clergy, as laymen see them.” After 
speaking of the respect the latter entertained 
for the former, he said: ‘It seems to me that 
the sermons we have are wonderfully good. 
‘The average clergyman conducts his service 
better than the average lawyer conducts his 
argument or tries his case.’’ Jn closing, Mr. 
Wharton spoke of the benefits which would re- 
sult from closer and more frequent social meet- 
ings between the clergy and the laymen. The 
Rey. Dr. C. S. Olmsted spoke on ‘The Church 
and the people.’ Before calling on the last 
speaker, Mr. Thomas referred to the calamity 
to the battle ship Maine. The Rev. Dr. John 
‘Fulton spoke on ‘The spirit of the occasion,” 
andsaid: ‘'The spirit of this occasion is a true 
<Churchman-like spirit. Men were thinking of 
danger. Where did that danger lie? It may 
‘lie in an undiscovered crime—God forbid! But 
it may lie also in the precipitancy ofan ill- 
founded judgment. We think with horor of the 
-death of the 253 men who perished. God rest 
their souls! But who would not think of the 
thousands who would be hurled to death by 
amen eager for war. If there is anything in the 
sspirit of the Church, for which I magnify her, it 
js the spirit of moderation.’’ Bishop Gilbert, 
who had asked the blessing at the beginning of 
the dinner, pronounced the benediction, after 
which the company separated. 

NorristowN.—St. John’s church was badly 
‘injured by fire, early in the morning of the17th 
‘inxt. The damage is considerable, and several 
mouths must elapse before services can be re- 
-suned. The wallsand ceilings are badly blis- 
tered by the heat, and the pipe organ, which 
©ost $4,000, is believed to be ruined. The whole 
interior of the edifice must be rebuilt, and the 
furnishings renewed, as the carpets and cush- 
jous were either burned or ruined by water. 
Mr. Henry R. Brown, one of the vestrymen, 
places the loss at about $12,000. There are in- 
surances on the church, aggregating $11,500, and 
$1,500 on the organ. There are also insurances 
on the chapel of $3,000. The Rev. Isaac Gibson, 
who has been the rector for a quarter of a cen- 
ture, in consequence of age and il) health, has 
resigned. It has been agreed by the congrega- 
tion to pay him a certain sur of money during 
the remainder of hislife. St. John‘’shasgreatly 
prospered during Mr. Gibson’s rectorship; and 
thas two chapels, All Saints’ and Holy Trinity, 
which are both flourishing. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Sunday School Association met Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 15th, at Handel Hall. The Rev. 
Dr. James S. Stone presided. About 300 teach- 
ers were present. The paper for the evening 
was read by the Rev. S. C. Edsall, rector of St. 
Peter’s, Chicago, on “The qualifications of a 
Sunday school teacher.” He first mentioned 
six general requirements: 1. He must be a 
communicant and a regular attendant at the 
Church services, with a regular training in sac- 
ramental religion. 2. Thoroughly loyal to the 
system he was called upon to teach. 3. Having 
‘sufficient control of time to be regular. 4. Quick 
memory. 5. Fondness for children. 6. A quiet 
dignity of bearing. But above all these were 
two requirements absolutely necessary for any 
efficient work. The first was intense earnest- 
ness of purpose, combined with a sense of the 
awful responsibility and sacredness of the posi- 
tion, a feeling that each Sunday was the last 
opportunity to reach the souls of the pupils. 
‘This should be accompanied by intercession for 
each pupil at the Holy Communion. The sec- 
ond requirement was personal holiness of life. 
‘The Question Box was answered in a very skill- 
ful and interesting manner by the Rev. Dr. 
Stone. Among other things he advised that 
- ghildren should not attend Church and denomi- 
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national Sunday schools at the same time; that 
corporate Communions for teachers be estab- 
lished, with special prayers for Sunday schools; 
and that teachers should not use notes, but rely 
entirely upon their memory. In answer to the 
question what they should teach, he said that, 


‘above all, they should try to impress the child 


with the fact of God and his relationship to 
God. To get the lesson into the mind of the 
scholar, teachers must be interesting, and the 
only way they could be interesting was to have 
the lesson in their own mind first. It was very 
harmful to allow the pupil to suspect his teach- 
er’s ignorance. He believed in taking the old- 
fashioned conservative position in regard to 
teaching the Old Testament. He was perfect- 
ly willing to be said to be behind the times. A 
teacher should never be afraid to say frankly: 
‘J do not know.’’ After a hymn and some 
short prayers, the meeting adjourned. 


The North-eastern Deanery met at St. Chry- 
sostom’s church, the Rev. T. A. Snively, rector, 
Feb. 15th, at 11 a. m. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the rector, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. Locke. After a short business meeting, 
luncheon was served by the ladies of the parish. 
In the afternoon, the question of ‘‘The teaching 
of the Pentateuch” was discussed. A very 
scholarly paper on this subject was presented 
by the Rey. M. E. Fawcett. of Elgin. He began 
by referring to the sense of peace and security 
one felt who had long been tossed about on the 
sea of Protestantism and had finally cast his 
anchor in the haven of the Catholic Faith. This 
was especially true in regard to the Pentateu- 
chal controversy. The Catholic Faith rested 
primarily not on an inspired book but upon in- 
spired men. He dealt with the attack of the 
Higher Criticism upon the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. He strongly deprecated its 
glaring irreverence and disrespect for truth. 
The criteria of the higher critics, if applied 
elsewhere, would destroy all the world’s best 
literature. However, we must not fear the re- 
sults of their labors, for they could never seri- 
ously affect the truth of our Faith. The Rev. 
Dr. Wm. J. Gold, warden of the Western Semi- 
inary, also read a paper on the same subject. 
He interpreted the question to mean: ‘‘How 
should weteach the Pentateuch?’’ He emphas- 
ized two main lines of development. on which 
we should lay stress in teaching the Old Testa- 
ment. The first was the way it dealt with the 
mystery of sin. This was unique in human lit- 
erature. Starting with the state of innocence 
as pictured in Hden, he traced its transforma- 
tion first into the sense of shame brought about 
by the Fall, then into the interior corruption at 
the time of the flood, and finally into the high- 
handed rebellion that marked the Babylonian 
development, of which the tower of Babel was 
the symbol. Then a nation was evolved to re- 
store the race, and by the Mosaic system of 
sacrifice the sense of sin was kept alive until the 
vision of the Divine Remedy rose before us. 
The second line of development in the Penta- 
teuch was that of monotheism. It taught not 
only a belief in one God, but also a belief 
in a personal God. This latter truth was made 
vivid to the Jewish people by God’s maaitest- 
ing Himself in a particular timeand place. All 
Jews were taught to worship God in His per- 
petual presence in the Holy of Holies. Under 
the new dispensation this emphasis on the per- 
sonality of God was continued by means of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar. The Rev. C. 
P Anderson, of Oak Park, made a few remarks 
to show that in the Pentateuch we could find 
the best lessons for national, social, and family 
life. It did teach certain great truths with a 
mijestic simplicity, such asthe idea of God, the 
dignity of man, and our relationship to each 
(ther and to God. Israel, as a God-centered 
nation, a theocracy, was the best possible model 
for America to follow. 

Owing toa meeting of the Deanery, as well as 
a meeting of the Sunday School Association, 
many were prevented from attending the ses- 
sion of the Church Club, at Kinsley’s, Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 15th. It had been expected that 
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Bishop Potter would be able to be present, but 
he was called home unexpectedly. His regrets 
were presented, and the secretary was re- 
quested to express the thanksof the club for his 
address at Grace church, Sunday evening. 
After dinner had been served, the chairman, 
Mr. Holden, briefly outlined the subject for dis- 
cussion, ‘‘The civic dutiesef the Churchman,” 
and introduced as the first speaker, the Rev. W. 
C. DeWitt. Mr. DeWitt stated that he had 
looked somewhat into the question historically, 
and found that since the era of Christianity 
Christians had been inclined to ‘‘render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.’? He touched 
upon the relation of Church and State, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the two were insepa- 
rable, that the Divine Government cannot besep- 
arated into two parts; that they are inseparably 
associated wherever the religion of Christ ex- 
ists. There should be no Sunday religion with- 
out a week-day religion, nor a Church religion 
without a religion of State. When civic ques- 
tions arise, we should render theobligations be- 
longing to God’s government. Duty is duty, 
and the duty of the Churchman is the duty of 
the citizen, even as the duty of the citizen is the 
duty of the Churchman. He presented a clear 
argument that it is the duty of the clergy to be 
fully informed as to civic questions. but not to 
attempt to direct the political energies of lay- 
men; that Churchmen should be a power in 
municipal politics, should use their efforts 
toward securing the nomination of good candi- 
dates, and work for their election. In conclu- 
sion, he stated that the great desideratum on the 
part of every Churchman is to reallze that he is 
one of the instrumentalities whereby God works 
out a portion of the great plan of redemption of 
mankind to eternal life. Mr. Francis C. Peabody 
summed up the advantages which Churchmen 
enjoyed as citizens, and argued that they pos- 
sessed a powerful influence in shaping civie 
affairs. If they neglected their rights, they 
were not good Christian citizens. Churchmen 
should not be partisans in municipal matters, 
but should strive to have good laws enacted and 
honest officials elected. Mr.Stephen S. Gregory 
held that politics and affairs of government 
should have a high place in the minds of all good 
Churchmen; that because of a great emergency 
forcing itself vpon the minds of Churchmen of 
this generation, by reason of corruption in mu- 
nicipal affairs,they should lay aside partisanship 
and act for the State as each is, in a sense, a trus- 
tee, and can discharge his Churchly duty only by 
promoting the public welfare. We must be right 
in order to impress the same on others. Itisa 
question of moral influence, of making people 
realize their obligations, and impressing upon 
them the duties of good citizenship. Mr. James 
L. Houghteling arraigned the civic government 
of Chicago, and told of the work accomplished 
by the Municipal Voters’ League, urging upon 
Churchmen the desirability of supporting this 
movement; giving statistics in support of his 
ground. The Rey. T. A. Snively, in speaking of 
the retirement of Aldermen Walker and Harlan 
from the Chicago Council, deplored the indiffer- 
ence which seems to characterize the majority of 
people in so far as municipal affairs are con- 
cerned. He believed that God helps those who 
help themselves, and all Churchmen should 
stand together to combat the great danger 
threatening our civilization—the question of 
municipal government. Mr. Evans suggested 
the advisability of forming parish clubs of young 
men to discuss civic and social problems, and 
Mr. Ritchie followed in the same line. Mr. Ster- 
ling held it to be the duty of Churchmen to see 
that present laws are enforced. The question 
of parish clubs was referred to the board of di- 
rectors of the Church Club, and the session ad- 
journed. 


On Thursday evening, Feb. 17th, the Men’s 
Club of St. Bartholomew’s, Englewood, had a 
dinner at the Home Club. About 90 men were 
present. The rector, the Rev. B, F. Matrau, 
acted as toastmaster. The Rev. W. W. Wilson 
gave an address on ‘‘How to reach men.’’ The 
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Rey. F. J. Hall, of the Western Seminary, 
spoke of the inadequate support of the Church 
by the laity, and urged the duty of tithing. 
Mr. D. B. Lyman, of La Grange, spoke of build- 
ing for the future, applying the illustration of 
the building of coral islands to the conditions of 
St. Bartholomew’s parish. Mr. W. R. Stirling 
spoke on the duty of men to the Church. Mr. 
Bailey, of Grace church, made a humorous and 
common-sense address on ‘‘What laymen ex- 
pect of their rector.’’ The ladies supplied a fine 
dinner, and two musical numbers were given. 
The rector felt much encouraged. 


City.—At the church of our Saviour, the Rev. 
J. H. Edwards, rector, a special course of ser- 
mons has been announeed for Tuesday evenings 
during Lent. The following are the preachers: 
The Rev. Messrs. A. L. Williams, T. A. Snively, 
T. N. Morrison, C. P. Anderson, and Charles 
Scadding. 

Lenten noon-day services for business men, 
lasting from 12:10 to 12:30, will be held this 
year in Handel Hall, 48 Randolph st. The fol- 
lowing clergy will officiate: 

Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, the Rev. Joseph 
Rushton, L. H. D. 

Feb. 24-26, the Rev. F. J. Hall. 

*  28-March 2, the Rev. W. C. DeWitt. 

March 3-5, the Rev. S. C. Edsall. 

ay 7-9, the Rev. W. B.. Hamilton. 
10-12, the Rev. T. N. Morrison. 
14-16, the Rev. C. P. Anderson. 
17-19, the Rev. John A. Carr. 
21-23, the Rev. James S. Stone, D. D. 
ve 24-26, the Rev. T. A. Snively. 
“s 28-30, the Rev. E. A. Larrabee. 
Us 31-April 2, the Rev. J. H. Edwards. 
April#-6, the Rev. J. M. Chattin. 
“67-9, the Rev. HE. M. Stires. 


Friday, Jan. 21st, being the 25th anniversary 
of the Rev. C. H. Bixby’s ordination to the 
priesthood, a reception was tendered him in the 
parish house by the members of St. Paul’s par- 
ish, among whom he has labored as rector so 
lovingly and faithfully for 17 of those 25 years. 
The evening was pleasantly passed in a social 
way, many congratulations and good wishes be- 
ing accorded the rector by his parishioners, 
among whom were many of the former members 
of the parish, who have since removed to other 
parts of the city. The musical programme was 
provided by Mr. Charles A. Knorr, choirmaster, 
and gave much enjoyment to those present. 
Mr. L. P. Morehouse, the senior warden, with 
appropriate remarks, presented Mr. Bixby,on 
behalf of the vestry, with a gift of books, Lid- 
don's Life of Dr. Pusey, and the new Life of 
Tennyson, as a slight token of their esteem and 
appreciation of his untiring and faithful work. 
Mr. Bixby responded heartily, thanking the 
vestry for their kind remembrance of him, and 
expressing the pleasure such an occasion gave 
him in meeting so many of his peoplein a friend- 
ly and socialmanner. Later inthe evening, re- 
freshments were served by the Ladies’ Guild. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, 8. T. D., Bishop 
The inventory of the estate of the late Bishop 
Brooks has just been filed in the probate court. 
It is appraised at $45,856. 
A Massachusetts Catholic Club has been 
formed in Boston. 


Boston.—During Lent, on every Thursday 
evening in the church of the Advent, a series of 
special sermons will be preached by well-known 
clergymen. February 24th, the Rt. Rev. Chas. 
C. Grafton, D. D., will treat the topic, ‘‘Catholic 
theology—Its fundamental idea, the Incarna- 
tion.” March 8rd, ‘“‘The priesthood’’ will be 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey, of 
New York city. March 10th, ‘‘Confession,’’ by 
the Rev. G. M. Christan, D.D., of Newark, 
N. J. March 17, ‘‘Fasting Communion,” by the 
Rey. A. Ritchie, of New York City. March 24th, 
‘‘The Real Presence,” by the Rev. H. R. Sargent, 
O. H.C. March 3ist, ‘‘The Holy Sacritice,” by 
the Rey. R. Codman, Roxbury, Mass. 

Meprorp.—Grace church is still without a 
rector, yet the organizations of the parish are 
well sustained by an interested body of Chris- 
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tian laymen, who are carrying them on and 
accomplishing much good. On May 8th, the 
25th anniversary of the consecration of the 
church will be observed. Mr. Robert H. Gardi- 
ner, of Boston, lately delivered an address 


of real merit before the boys’ club of this par-. 


ish. 

AsHMoNT.—An interesting feature in the erec- 
tion ‘of All Saints’ church, the Rev. C. T. 
Whittemore, rector, is that not one cent was 
raised by a fair or sale. The total cost of the 
edifice was $115,000; of this sum the late Col. 
O. W. Peabody gave $80,000. 


At the annual meeting of the Holy Cross mis- 
sion, which is under the charge of the clergy of 
All Saints,’ it was voted to secure funds for the 
purchase of ground for a new church. 


WattTHam.—The new Christ church which is 
being erected, will cost about $50,000; $37,000 of 
this has already been collected. 


Fatt River.—As an act of brotherly feeling, 
the Sunday school of St. John’s church, Wil- 
liamstown, has given a large altar Prayer 
Book to St. Mark's church. 


East Miuton.—The new mission here has been 
very successful under the direction of the Rev. 
Theodore T. Reese. The young element in the 
Unitarian body has come over to the Church, 
and this was so reported ata late meeting of 
the Unitarians, and attempts are now being 
made to counteract the influence of the Church. 


TaUNTON.—It is now possible to give in detail 
the damage done to St. Thomas’ church by fire. 
The chancel roof will be replaced, as well as 
parts of the nave and north aisle roofs. The 
wall decoration and two trusses will need to be 
renewed. The organ,-one of the Baylies’ mem- 
orial windows, six other unpictured windows, 
the green altar hangings, the corona, the choir 
seats, cushions,carpets.chairs, books and music, 
are completely destroyed. The altar and sanctu- 
ary furniture and rail are much damaged. Three 
of the furnaces were injured and one ruined. 
Mr. Clemson offers to put in anew organ costing 
$5.000, the expense over the insurance, $2,800, 
to be borne by him. 


So. Boston.—Bishop Lawrence:recently con- 
firmed-a class of 26 in the church of the Re- 
deemer; 59 have been confirmed in this parish 
within two years. 


Michigan 
‘Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The 17th annual Sunday School Institute of 
Detroit opened with a service for teachers in 
Grace church on the afternoon of Sexagesima 
Sunday. Bishop Davies presided,and introduced 
the speaker of the occasion, the Rey. H. L. Duh- 
ring, of: Philadelphia, who spoke upon the top- 
ic, ‘‘How to interest the children in missions’’? 
He began by referring to the growth of the in- 
stitute idea in the Church and the multiplying 
of such helpful organizations in recent vears. 
The Sunday School Army is a vast force, and the 
office of teacher most honorable. The best Bible 
now printed is not the communicant’s Bible, nor 
the vestryman’s Bible, nor the pew-holder’s 
Bible, but the teacher’s Bible. The way to in- 
terest children in missions is, first, to get their 
attention. Tell them facts. Last year, through 
the mite chests, 2,600 of our Sunday schools gave 
$63,000 to general missions; 2,900 Sunday schools 
gave nothing. We want $100,000 this year. Next, 
give the children information. Tell them there 
are 13,000,000 children in the Sunday schools of 
this country, and 11,000,000 notin them. Multi- 
ply this by twenty and you get the number of 
heathen children never in a Sunday school. 
To-day 33,000 heathen die who never even heard 
the name of Christ. Thirdly, give the children 
jllustrations, pictures, newspaper clippings, 
maps. The speaker held up two cards, one 
about six by ten inches, the other about three 
inches square. ‘This cardrepresents the money 
spent for kid gloves in this country each year. 
This smaller card represents the money given 
for foreign missions.’ Fourthly, the power of 
faith and prayer. You cannot teach children 
unless you believe what you are teaching. Last- 
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ly, personal example and enthusiasm. If a 
teacher is reverent his pupils will be reverent. — 
Ifa teacher gives to missions his scholars wilf — 
give. The world was never so open to missionary 

effort as to-day, and the promise was never be- 
fore so great. 


The second session was held in Grace church, » 
Monday evening, Feb. 14th. The subject was — 
‘“‘The world for Christ in the twentieth century; 
How can the Sunday school help’? Bishop. 
Davis presided. After a short service, a paper 
was read by the Rey. J. F. Conover, D. D., giv- 
ing many instances and inspiring reminiscences 
of prominent Churchmen in past days who were 
active in Sunday school work. The mayor of 
Detroit, the Hon. W. C. Maybury, of St. Peter’s . 
church, was the second speaker. He said that. 
for 19 centuries the Church had held the title 
deed to the world—-or ever since Christ’s parting 
command to the Apostles. The next address. 
was by the Rev. H. L. Duhring, of Philadelphia... 
He said: 1st. Be slow to criticize. Those who 
criticize most are those who really work least. 
Criticism is like putting brakes on a trolley-car. 
It jars and irritates people. By 1900, 50 per 
cent. will be added to Sunday school member. 
ship. 2nd. Be swift to encourage. Parents, 
sponsors, vestrymen, should visit the school. n 
3rd. Be ready to co-operate. Now there are nine 
women to one man teaching in our schools. — 
4th. The very best appliances—the best Bibles, 
and a plentiful supply of Prayer Books of large 
clear type, and the best furniture, and make the 
school bright aud cheerful. Lastly, concentrat 
your strongest efforts on the primary depart— 
ment. Bring in the little ones, and pray and 
study and labor to train them aright and you ~ 
will so build up the Church of the future. Mr. 
Duhring’s address was practical and helpful, 
and made a deep impression on his hearers. The 
Ven. Wm. M. Brown, archdeacon of Ohio, ané 
Bishop-coadjutor-elect of Arkansas, followed. 
He said the world would be won for Christ when 
two things were done in the Sunday school: 1st. 
Make Christians of all the scholars. 2nd. Make : 
a zealous missionary of each one. If all the ; 
27,000,000 Sunday scholars in the world were _ 
true missionaries the world would be already 
converted. The children must be given definite 
instruction about missions. If these things 
were done the world would soon be won. The- 2 
Rev. R. B. Balcom followed in a brief address, 
saying that if the world is to be converted 
through the Sunday school, the number of 
teachers must be greatly increased and the in— 
terest of parents more generally shown. , 


eh 


On Tuesday, at 9:30 a. M., there was acelebra~— 
tion of the Holy Communion, with a devotional 
address by the Rev. R. B. Balcom, Thegeneral 
topic for the morning was the nature, discovery, 
and training of the child’s conscience. Papers 
were read by Mrs. T. H. Walthew, of St. Paul’s: 
Sunday school, and by the Rev. F. S: White. 
Miss Katharine Hendrie, of Christ church Sun- 


-day school, read a paper on the subject, ‘‘When 


does a child first know the internal monitor, and 
is there a human being without a conscience”? 
and the debate was opened by the Rev. G. H. 
Harris. Miss Julia Pittman, of Christ church, 
read a paper on ‘‘Helps and helpers in the train-. 
ing of the consciencé,”’and a discussion followed, 
which was led by the Rev. J. M. B. Sill, late 
minister at Korea. At luncheon, briefaddresses ~ 
were called for from the clergy, on ‘‘My ideal 
Sunday school.’* At the afternoon session a. 
paper by Mr. J. W. Drake, of St. James’ chureh, 
was read, on ‘‘'The Sunday school, an institute . 
of Christian morals, in America the greatest.’” 
Archdeacon Brown and others continued the 
discussion. The Rev. Walter Hughson, in a five- 
minute talk, described the happy result of his. 
introduction into his Sunday school of the en- 
velope plan for systematic offerings from all the 
children. The exervise of ‘‘A stereopticon Sun- 
day school lesson’? was given by Mr. C. 
Lightner, and several “hard questions” were 
answered by Miss Farquhar, Mr. C. D. Bennett, — 
Master Philip Hawley, and Gen. L. S. Tro 
bridge. At the evening session, reports w 
made from the 12 mission Sunday schools of 
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“troit and the officers of last year re-elected. It 
was resolved to hold the Institute in Lent here- 
after, and next year the meeting will be in St. 
John's church. 
California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 
The Vested Choir Association of San Francisco 
and vicinity held its fifth festival in St. John’s 
church, Oakland, on Jan. 12th. The choirs com- 
posing the association are St. Luke’s and St. 
John’s, in San Francisco; St. John’s, Oakland; 
St. Mark’s, Berkeley, and Christ church, Ala- 
meda. The organist isG. Albrecht, and the di- 
rector, W. A. Sabin, F.R.C.O. Included in the 
music rendered was the Magnificat and Nune Di- 
mittis in G., by C. Harford Lloyd, and the an- 
thems, ‘‘From the rising of the sun,’’ Gore- 
Ouseley; ‘‘I willsing of Thy power,” Sullivan, 
and “Rejoice in the Lord alway,’’ Purcell. An 
address was delivered by Bishop Nichols. 


-Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. £?., Bishop 
Brookiyn.—A week of special services began 
on Sexagesima Sunday, in St. Clement’s 
church. At 10:30 the preacher was the Rev. 


_W. W. Bellinger, his subject being ‘Spiritual 


enthusiasm.’’ The men’s guild, now number- 
ing 65 members, attended ina body. At4p.mM. 


_ there was a service for men only, the preacher 


_ being the Very Rev. Dean Bodley, of Grace 


cathedral, Kansas. 


His subject was, ‘‘Will it 
pay’? He also preached in the evening on 
“The great temptation.’”? The preacher and 
subjects through the week were as follows: 
Rey. W. E. Johnson, ‘‘The motive for Eucharis- 
tic worship”; Rev. R. H. Starr, D.D., ‘‘The 
higher life of prayer’; Rev. Canon Knowles, 
“Requirements for the reality of the spiritual 
life’; Rev. H. C. Swentzel, D.D., ‘‘The great 
argument for religion’’; Rev. S. D. McConnell, 
D.D., “Sowing and reaping”; Rev. Arthur 
Lowndes, ‘‘The unity of the Spirit”; Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, Rev. T. M. Riley, D.D., ‘‘Reli- 
ligion indispensable to man’s nature.’’ At all 
these services fine musical programmes have 
been provided. 

A noonday Lenten service for the public at 
the church of the Holy Trinity will be held 
again this year. The lowest attendance last 
year was 125, the highest 800, and the aggregate 
13,000. Among those who have promised to 
speak this year are Edward M. Shepherd who, 
as one of the vestry, fittingly opened the serv- 
ices at noon on Ash Wednesday; George Foster 
Peabody, J. Warren Greene, ex-commissioner 
Avery D. Andrews, General Wagner Swayne, 
Talcott Williams, LL.D., of The Philadelphia 


Press, Captain Mahan, Professor William M. 


Sloane, Hamilton Mabie, Pendleton Schenck, 
William G. Low, and Silas McBee. 


A meeting of the Southern archdeaconry was 
held in St. Ann’s church, Clinton st., Feb. 1st, 
Archdeacon Alsop presided. It was voted to 
start anew mission near the corner of 39th st. 
and 4th ave., South Brooklyn, to be called St. 
Andrew’s, and to be in charge of the Rev. Wm. 
N. Ackley. The finances of the archdeacoury 
are in good condition. After the business hour 
the ladies of the church served a fine collation. 
At service in the church the Rev. C. W. Kirkby, 
of England, made an interesting address upon 
mission work among the fishermen in the North 
Sea. 


GARDEN City.—On St. Paul's Day, the Rev. 
Joshua Kimber addressed St. Paul’s School. On 
the festival of the Purification B. V. M., the 
Bishop officiated at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist in the oratory of St. Mary’s school, 
and addressed the young ladies on ‘‘Christian 
womanhood.”’ 


The Bishop finished his course of lectures on 
the Lord’s Prayer on Jan. 30th. The dean, pre- 
centor, and canon missioner, will each in turn 
give lectures on the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
the Church. 


Fiusaine.—After 50 years of continuous serv- 
as rector of St. George’s church, the Rev. J. 
rpenter Smith, D.D., has resigned, and on 
eb. 15th was elected rector emeritus. The Rev. 


Tbe Living Church 


H. D. Waller, who for a number of years was 
associate rector of the church. has been unani- 
mously elected to succeed Dr. Smith. In the 
nine years of their joint labor the number of 
communicants has increased from 500 to nearly 
800. A separate parish has been established at 
Bay Side, where All Saints’ church has been 
erected. St. John’s mission was established at 
Murray Hill, and is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. St. George’s church itself has been beau- 
tified and improved at an expenditure of up- 
ward of $30,000. 


Astoria.—The oratorio of the Messiah was 
effectively rendered by the choir of the church 
of the Redeemer on Sunday evening, Jan. 30th. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.wv., Bishoy 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


BISHOP GILBERT’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 

2:30 Pp. M., Missions Board meeting, St. Paul. 

7:30 P. M., Wilder 6. 11 A. M., Windom. 

Meditations with the clericus, Minneapolis. 

A.M., St. Anthony Park; Minneapolis: 4:30 P. 

M., St. Matthew’s; 7:30 P. M., sermon before 

Students’ Christian Association, of University 

15, 3P.M., Warsaw; 7:30 P. M., Morristown. 

16. 7:30 P. M., Good Shepherd, special sermon, St. 
Paul. 

19. 7:30P.M., Farmington. 

20. A. M., Holy Trinity, Minneapolis; 
Wabasha. 

22. 3P. M., Goore Creek; 7:30 P. M., Rush City. 

23. 2p. M., North Branch; 7:30 P. M., White Bear 

Lake. 

25. 7:30 Pp. M., Excelsior. 
27, A, M., Red Wing; 7:30 P. M., Lake City. 

28, 8p, M., Lecture before State Historical Society. 

29, 7:30 Pp. M., Caledonia. 

30. Dresbach, Dakota. 

31. 7:30 Pp. M., Rushford. 

St. Martin’s church, Fairmont, has 108 com- 
municants upon the parish records, Two young 
ladies have presented the church witha very 
beautiful pair of Eucharistic candlesticks and 
holders. 

An effort is on foot to establish a religious li- 
brary for St. Paul and Minneapolis. Ministers 
of the various denominations have been invited 
to co-operate. Articles of incorporation have 
been applied for. 

Bishop Gilbert’s visitations: 
Bromton, 1. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held a very interest- 
ing mid-winter meeting at Gethsemane guild 

-house, Minneapolis. The Rev. J. J. Faude de- 
livered an address on‘‘Spirituality in our work”; 
the Rey. S. B. Purves spoke upon ‘Co-workers 
with Christ’’; Bishop Gilbert upon ‘‘The United 
offering.’’ The women intend making their 
United Offering reach $700. Mrs. N, B. Folds 
will act as treasurer. 


= 
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Pine Island, 4; 


Virginia 
Francis MeN. Whitte, D.D., L.L.D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The board of trustees of the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia met in Richmond, Feb, 
llth, and elected the Rev. William Meade 
Clarke, now rector of St. James’ church, Rich- 
mond, to the chair of Church History, Ethics, 
and Apologetics, and the Rey. Richard W. 
Micou, D. D., professor in the Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, to the chair of Systematic Divin- 
ity. In the notification to Mr. Clarke, nothing 
was said about the deanship, but it is generally 
understood that in case of his acceptance he is 
to be dean. Heisa native Virginian,and was 
educated at the University of Virginia. Before 
coming to Richmond he was rector of St. 
George’s church, Fredericksburg. He went to 
Richmond about 18 months ago to succeed the 
Rey. John K. Mason as pastor of St. James’ 
church, The Rey. Dr. Micou isa Southerner, 
having been bornin North Carolina. He has 
a wide relationship in Virginia, and is in full 
sympathy with the Virginia school of Church- 
men, - 

A series of conferences of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in Richmond, were held Feb. 
5th, 6th, and 7th. The first was in the Sunday 
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school room of Grace church, the subject for dis- 
cussion was, ‘‘Hindrances to spiritual growth: 
1st, in business; 2nd,in society; 3rd, in gener- 
al.’ The speakers were Messrs. P. A. Arthur, 
J. R. V. Daniel, and John W. Wood, followed by 
several three-minute addresses from the floor. 
The meeting was exceedingly interesting. At 
7:30 4. M., there was a corporate celebration of 
the Holy Communion at All Saints’ church, 
which was largely attended. At11 4. M., on in- 
vitation of its rector, Mr. Wood made an ad- 
dress at Monumental church. At4Pp. M., a spe- 
cial service was held at St. James’ church, in 
the interest of boys, of whom.a large number 
were present. Mr. Wood again made an ad- 
dress, practical, interesting, and well calculated 
to produce a great impression upon the boys. 
At8vp.M., a general service for the public was 
held at Grace church, Mr. Wood making the 
address. The next conference was on Monday 
at6 A. M., at St. James’ church, which was com- 
pletely filled. The subject was ‘‘Congregational- 
ism in the Brotherhood: 1st, on the individual; 
2nd, onthechapter.’’ The first speaker was Mr. 
A. S. Groser, of The Southern Churchman, whose 
address was able and impressive. He spoke 
of what constituted the first principle of the 
Brotherhood ; namely, individual, personal, man- 
to-man work, and emphasized the importance of 
not permitting other means of Fringing men 
within hearing of the Gospel of Christ to su- 
persede this most important phase of Brother- 
hood work. The tendency was to work by 
chapters, or by twos or threes, anything but 
workingalone. Individual work was often dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant, and was avoided if pos- 
sible. The second speaker was Mr. Wood who 
dwelt upon the bad effect of a spirit of congre- 
gationalism upon the chapter, that it often 
caused a chapter to feel and act as if there was 
no work to be done outside the particular parish 
in which the chapter was located. After sup- 
per the conference re-assembled in the St. 
James’ Sunday school room to listen to ad- 
dresses on ‘‘The aspect of the Brotherhood: 1st, 
to the Brotherhood man; 2nd, to the Brother- 
hood boy; 8rd, to the Church member; 4th, to 
the man of the world.” Major Robert Stiles 
made a strong, logical address; Mr. E. B. Snead 
treated his subject in a masterly way; Mr. T. 
Ruffin who has been for several years the pres- 
ident of the local assembly, is always a welcome 
speaker; Jastly, Mr. Wood took up the aspect of 
the Brotherhood to the man of the world, going 
over it in his usual simple, but effective, man- 
ner. Short addresses followed from the floor. 
It is earnestly hoped that not only will these 
conferences be repeated at no far-off date, but 
that they will pave the way to a strong meeting 
of the Brotherhood representing all Virginia. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

From Columbus we get a good report, both as 
to the work being done and the finances of 
the parish. The Rev. C..S. Wood is provinga 
valuable assistant to the venerable rector, the 
Rev. W. C. Hunter. Mr. Wood’s special work 
is the charge of the church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, one of the most complete and satisfactory 
buildings im the diocese—an appropriate me- 
morial of a beautiful life. Mr. Wood has se- 
cured for the services a choir notable for its 
reverence and capability. 


There is a temporary vacancy at Griffin, due 
to the removal of the Rev. Mr. Birch to St. 
Jude’s, Brunswick, but this will likely be filled 
by an early appointment of the Bishop. 


St. Luke’s church, Hawkinsville, has sus- 
tained a heavy loss by the removal by death 
of the venerable and esteemed Judge John 
Henry, for years rector’s warden of the parish, 
and aman whose unflagging interest by word 
and deed, was one of the mainstays of the par- 
ish. The church at this place has just under- 
gone repairs, and a new rectory has been se- 
cured. For the present this point will be 
attached to the archdeaconry of Atlanta. 


Grace church, Waycross, furnishes an encour- 
aging report, and notwithstanding the many 
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depressions from which it has suffered in the 
past, promises to become a self-supporting par- 
ish in the not far distant future. 


Wyoming 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., Bishop. 

On the morning of Sexagesima Sunday fire 
broke out in St. Matthew’s cathedral, at Lara- 
mie, that rapidly wrought grievous havoc. It 
originated from a large stove on the west side 
of the nave, near the chapel and choir room. 
When discovered, and an entrance made into the 
building, the smoke was so dense everywhere 
that the firemen had to crawl on hands and 
knees to find out the exact location of the blaze. 
The pipes of the handsome organ fell, although 
the fire did not reach the instrument itself. 
The Caen stone altar and reredos are disfigured 
by smoke, and the stone and pressed brick 
work of the Gothic arches are also badly black- 
eped and marred. The smoke wrought such 
damage that every inch of brick and stone work 
will have to be workea over by hand with chem- 
icals and sandpaper. The loss, fortunately cov- 
ered by insurance, is estimated at between 
$5.000 and $6,000. Services will be sustained at 
the old pro-cathedral until the debris can be 
cleared away and repairs inaugurated. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 


FEBRUARY 

23. Bellows Falls. 27. Barre. 
MARCH 

6. Northfield. 20. Newport. 


13. Rutland. 27. St. Albans. 

Palm Sunday and Holy Week, Burlington. 

After Easter, Bishop Hall will visit Enosburgh, 
Randolph, Royalton, Olcott, Arlington, Norwich, 
Manchester, an | St. Johnsbury. 

An order for an important group of memorial 
windows for the chancelof the George W. Gates 
memorial church, White River Junction, has 
been placed in the Redding, Baird Company 
studio, Boston. The doners are Mrs. Emma 
P. Barnes, of Boston, and Mrs. M. EH. Daley, of 
White River Junction, and the three windows 
are a memorial of the generous benefactor of 
the church, George W. Gates. The central 
window will measure five ft., six inches, with a 
pointed arch top, and thetwo side windows will 
be three ft. wide by eight ft. high each. The 
design for the central window represents a 
choir boy in profile, at three-quarters length; 
he holds in the palm of both hands his music 
book, and wears a white robe. His uplifted 
face and eyes wear an expression of joyous 
serenity. The background for this charming 
figure is golden, with accents of clouded ivory. 
A border consisting of a beautiful array of lilies, 
shaded by half tones of pale blue and pale 
green, has a background of British antique 
glass of a dull bluish tone. Overhead, at the 
two sides of the Gothic arch, are the heads of 
cherubs with wings. The high window at the 
right has a full length figure of St. John, for its 
central feature, the motive being derived from 
a painting by Hoffman. The figure, clad in a 
dark red robe composed of the so-called drapery 
glass, holis in one hand a book and in the other 
aypen. The pose of his head is uncommonly 
striking, as he is depicted looking upward for 
inspiration. In the landscape background there 
will bea blending of deep, rich, atmospheric 
tones of blue, green, and gold. In the window 
at the left of the chancel the subject is Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. He is 
shown kneeling with clasped hands by the side 
ofa rock, and raising His eyes to heaven, as 
when praying that the bitter cup be removed 
from Him, but not My will, but Thine, be done. 
The composition is admirable, and the aspect of 
the cold, cloudy sky of purple, in which one rift 
appears, through which a shaft of golden light 
falls like a divine promise of compensation, 1s 
striking in the extreme. The Saviour’s robe is 
a deep-toned blue green stuff, shot with liquid 
gold, which is effective against the twilight 
background. The narrow border of this design 
is to be a bronze color. 


The Living Church 


Bishop Hall will deliver aseries of addresses 
at St. Paul's, Burlington, on Friday evenings 
during Lent, as has been his custom. This 
year, Holy week will also be spent by him 
at St. Paul’s, where the assistant rector, the 
Rev. Geo. Y. Bliss, is at present the only min- 
ister during the absence of the Rev. J. 
I. Bliss, D.D., who will not return until the 
severe winter weather is over. The Bishop has 
wisely arranged for delivering his serial 
addresses in but one town, instead of preaching 
at three towns onas many evenings of each week 
throughout Lent as he has done in past years, 
until his health failed before the strain of last 
season’s work was over, and he was obliged to 
cease all work. 


Chas. C. F. Ballou, one of the best-known 
choir masters in this State, is confined at Wa- 
terbury insane asylum, suffering from that al- 
most hopeless disease, paresis. Recent reports 
from the physicians are notreassuring, and Mr. 
Ballou’s many friends are fearful that he will 
not be restored. While quite young, Mr. Bal- 
lou served as organist in Omaha, Chicago, and 
several eastern cities. He was one of the 
prime movers in organizing the surpliced boy 
choir at St. Paul's church, Burlington, which 
was the first boy choir in the diocese. There 
were few, comparatively, in this country as that 
time, and the opposition was violent and bitter 
against the choir and its supporters. But the 
tide turned, and the choristers still remain. 
Mr. Ballou’s last service was at Trinity, Shel- 
burne, which choir he organized. He is thelast 
to survive here of a prominent family, and his 
father was the first mayor of Burlington. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 
6. Baltimore: A.M., Holy Cross; P.M., Atonement. 
8. P.M., Annapolis. 
9. 4P.M., St. Peter’s, Ellicott City. 
1. P.M., Mt. Savage. 
3. A. M. Grace; afternoon, Memorial; P. M. St, 
Andrew's. 
16. P. M., Homestead. 
17. P. M., Our Saviour, Baltimore. 
18. P.M., Advent, Baltimore. 
20. Baltimore: A. M., Emmanuel; afternoon. Mt. 
Calvary; P. M., St. Mary's 
22. P.M.,St. Barnabas 
23. P. M., St. James’, African. 
24. p.M., St. John the Baptist. 25. P.M., Hampden. 
27. Baltimore: A. M., St. Paul's; 4P. M., Holy Trin- 
ity; P. M., St. Michael and All Angels. 
28. Pp M., St. Bartholomew, Baltimore. 
29. Pp. M., Ascension, Baltimore. 
30. Pp. M., Holy Comforter, Baltimore. 
31. P.M.. Henshaw Memorial, Baltimore. 
Sparrow’s Pornt.—On Sunday, Jan. 28rd, 
Bishop Paret visited St. Matthew’s church, the 
Rey. John W. Heal, rector, preached, and con- 
firmed a class of four persons. The rector has 
tendered his resignation to the congregation, on 
account of ill-health. He intends to go to Min- 
nesota in a week or two. His successor has not 


yet been selected. 

Mr. WasHineTon.—The ccngregation of St. 
John’s church, the Rev. Wilbur —. Watkins, 
rector, have been called to mourn the departure 
of a faithful and devoted communicant, Mr. 
Joseph Jackins. He was one of the founders of 
the church, of which he was vestryman from 
the time it was built, in 1870. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
PAaAINEsVILLE.—The Rev. F. B. Avery, rector of 
St. James’ church, has organized the men of 
the parish in a club, to emphasize Church prin- 
ciples and for social entertainment and good 
fellowship. The first meeting and banquet was 
held Fcb. 10th, when over 50 members and 
guests were present. The first toast on the 


programme was ‘Suburban parishes,” and to 


this the Ven. William Brown, archdeacon of 
Ohio, responded with a brief and witty deline- 
ation of Church work and Church people of 
Ohio. ‘“‘The good people we used to know,” 
brought out a pleasing medley of personal rec- 
ollections of old-time local characters in Paines- 
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ville, from the Rey. Francis M. Hall, of Cleve- 
land. ‘‘The majesty of the law’ was responded 
to by Judge Delos W. Cantield. ‘The evolution 
of Christian socialism” was the text given the 
Rev. W. Rix Atwood, of Cleveland. A merry and 
pleasing response was the result. ‘‘The Church 
and secret orders’? was replied to by Mr. J*L. 
Boutall, State chaplain, Uniform Rank Knights 
of Pythias. ‘The Brotherhood of St. Andrew” 
brought forth a fine response and review of the 
work of the order, from Mr. Ralph Gregory, 
the young director of St. James’ chapter. ‘‘The 
daily press ard politicalreforms” was responded 
to by Editor John P. Barden of The Yelegroph. 
“The press and moral issues,’’ received a two- 
minute talk by Col. Robert N. Traver. “The 
future of the State and Church,’’ response by 
Mr. L. J. Wood, was followed by music by the 
male quartette. During the evening a perma- 
nent organization was effected by the election 
of J. Powell Jones, chairman, and Morgan Cal- 
lender, secretary and treasurer, who are to ap- 
point the executive committee. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 

3. Christ, Shelbyville. 

4. Greensburg. 

6. A. M., St. Mark’s, Aurora; P. M., Trinity, Law- 

renceburg. 

13. St. Thomas’, Plymouth. 
20. St. Mary,s, Delphi. 
25. St. James’, Goshen. 
27. St. John's, Elkhart. 
28. Trinity, Kendallville 
29. St. Mark’s, Lima. 
31. Emmanuel, Garrett. 


BISHOP'S 


30. St. John’s. Lagrange. 


The winter convocation of the-Central dean- 
ery met in Grace church, Muncie, Feb. 8th, and 
continued in session through the following day. 
The sermons were delivered by the Rev. G. A. 
Carstersen and the Rev. W. H. Xanders, the for- 
mer making an eloquent, forcible plea for the 
necessity of discipline in every Christian’s life, 
the latter emphasizing and illustrating the power 
of the Gospel, especially as shown in the work of 
the Christian ministry. The special topics for 
discussion weretwo: ‘The personal obligation 
to keep Lent,’ and ‘Obstacles to Church 
growth in Indiana.’? These were presented in 
thoughtful and earnest papers by the Rey. Mr. 
Sulger, the Rev. Mr. Grinniss, and the Hon. 
Jas. M. Winters, and were discussed fully by 
the clergy in attendance. Encouraging reports 
were received from missionary cures in the 
deanery, and of the enlarging work in Indian- 
apolis under the care of Christ church. It was 
decided to hold no meeting in the spring, but to 
try to secure joint meetings in the autumn and 
winter with the other deaneries. Failing this, 
the next meeting will be held in September, in 
Alexandria. 


The Platte 
Anson R. Graves, D.VD., LL.D., Bishop 

Hasgtrnes.—-The Rev. John Power who has 
lately entered the Church from the Congrega- 
tionalists, is minister-in-charge of St. Mark’s 
church, and the mission, once a strong parish, 
but which, owing to.the great droughts, received 
a serious setback, is now taking on renewed life. 
The clergyman’s time has been divided, on Sun- 
days, b tween St. Mark’s and other stations till 
the first of the year, but now the parish is 
almost again self-supporting, and with the ex- 
ception of $100 from the Board of Missions, 
meets its expenses, and requires all the Sundays 
of theclergyman. During the month of Jan. 
uary, Canon Radcliffe and the Rev. Mr. Doug- 
lass, of Colorado, conducted a most profitable 11 
days’ Mission. There were 12 Baptisms, and 
since then the Bishop has confirmed a class of 
18 persons. 

McCook, Arapahoe, Indianola, Culbertson, 
Trenton, Stratton, and Max, for the past year 
have been in care cf an indefatigable lay 
worker who has devoted all his time to thisim- 
portant field. His work has been so helpful, 
that Rey. S. Stoy, late of Camden, now has 
charge of the field, with headquarters at 
McCook. 

' 
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The Bishop began his visitations immediately 
after the convocation, middle of January, and 
by the time he completes them, will have 
been to 100 or more stations. Owing to the 
thinly populated country, long distances, many 
branch roads, and almost inaccessible places, he 
is unable to make but one point aday. The un- 
ceasing labor of missionaries, past and present, 
is telling, there is renewed interest on all sides. 
The Bishop has issued a pastoral letter to the 
children, on behalf of the Sunday school Lenten 
offering. The missionaries are sending mite 
boxes to every family in the jurisdiction. The 
Bishop has written Mr. Duhring that the Board 
of Missions may expect one-third more from the 
Platte than was given last year, and the offer- 
ing last year was larger than ever before. 
With a few exceptions. the Bishop has a list of 
every family in the 54.000 square miles of The 
Platte, and no matter in what isolated part of 
the field a family may be, it in some manner is 
made to realize that it is a part of the great 
Church life, and that the Church has a care for 
each individual member. 


Yowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., Liu. D., Bishop 

MuscaTINne.—Bishop Perry spent Septuagesi- 
ma Sunday in this parish, confirming a class of 
12 adults and children presented by the rector, 
the Rev. E. C. Paget, and then celebrating the 
Holy Communion,at which he delivered an earn 
est and instructive address. Over 100 made their 
Communion, the largest number by far, the 
Bishop reports, of any of his visitations at Mus- 
- catine, during the past 22 years. In the after- 
noon the Bishop assisted at Evensong at All 
Saints’ mission chapel, Hast Hill, and then con- 
firmed at her home one of the class who was ill. 
A few friendly visits which the Bishop paid in 
company with the rector were greatly appre- 

ciated, and closed a busy day. 


Eastci 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bisnop 

ELxron.—Mr. Richard Reese, of Trinity 
church, who has received the Bishop’s license 
to act as lay-reader, is assisting the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. Schouler, in his work. Mr. Reese 
gives a service monthly at St. Andrew’s memo- 
rial church, Andora. The remaining services 
are provided by the rector and Mr. George S. 
Steele, lay-reader. 

The Trinity church Mite Society, which has 
been in existence for many years, held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 28th; Miss Tabitha Jones 
was re-elected president and treasurer. The 
society provides for expenses of the church 
building and grounds, about $70 being raised 
annually by means of a contribution of ten cents 
a month by each of the members. 


Pittsburgh 
Cort:anat Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


MARCH 
2. Brookville. 4. Brookville. 
5. Emporium. 6. Ridgeway. 


13. Calvary, Pittsburgh; McKeesport. 
15. Leechburg. 16. Indiana. 
17. Blairsville. 19. Rochester. 


20, New Brighton; Sewickley. 
21. Greenvilte. 22. Mercer. 
23. Conneautville. 24. Lundy’s Lane. 
25. Miles Grove. 26 27. Erie. 
‘28. North East. 
APRIL 
1. Townville. 3. Titusville; Oil City. 
4. Franklin. 5. Foxburg. 
6. Butler. 7. Sharon. 


8. New Castle; Beaver Falls. 

9. Bellevue. - 10 Pittsburgh. 

The Rev. J. R. Wightman has been chosen as 
first assistant to the Rev. Dr. Maxon, of Cal- 
vary parish, and will enter upon his duties 
there at the beginning of Lent. 


The monthly meeting of the Guild of St. Barna- 
bas for Nurses was held at Christ church, Alle- 
gheny, Feb. 14th. The service was read, and 
four new members received by the chaplain, 
the Rey. T. J. Danner. A social meeting was 
held in the Sunday school room, which took the 
orm of a reception to Miss Perkins who has 
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been an active member of the guild for several 
years, and now severs her connection with it by 
reason of removal from the city. Music and re- 
freshments were provided by the associates 
belonging to Christ church parish. The annual 
sermon in behalf of the guild was preached cn 
the evening of Sexagesima Sunday, in Trinity 
church, by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Arundel, 
who took as his text, ‘‘Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because He laid down His life 
for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.”» The sermon was most appro- 
priate to the occasion. The offerings of the con- 
egregation were received for the sick relief fund 
of the guild, which has lately been organized. 


The February meeting of the Clerical Union 
occurred at the Church Rooms, Feb. 14th, at 
which time a paper was read by the Rev. T. J. 
Danner, his topic being ‘“‘The Sunday newspa- 
per.’’? An animated» discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. 

Port ALLEGHENY.—St. Joseph’s church has 
recently been beautified by the addition of a 
complete set of stained glass windows, made by a 
firm in Buffalo, which have been very much ad- 
mired. The yarish now possesses one of the 
prettiest church edifices in the town, and with 
the renewed interest which has been manifest 
in the past year, everything points to a satis- 
factory and heaithy growth in the days to 
come. The Rey. Allen C Prescott has charge 
of the services, in connection with St. Matthew's 
church, Eldred. 

Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Gen’! Selden EH. Marvin, of this city, Messrs. 
George Zalinskie, Delano C. Calvin, George 
McCulloch Miller, of New York, and Wm. U. 
Mynderse, of Brooklyn, have been appointed 
a committee to apply to the Legislature for ac 
tion that will remove certain obscurities and in- 
consistencies in the law passed in 1895 govern- 
ing the corporate affairs of the Church in this 
State. Acommission, with the Rev. John Mar- 
shall Chew, of Newburg, as chairman; W. C. 
Prout, of Herkimer, as secretary, and Bishop 
Doane, as adviser, has decided upon the changes 
necessary. The law now in force changes the 
status of every vestry in the State,by divesting 
it of its character as the corporation in each 
parish, and substituting the whole congrega- 
tion as the corporation. It has been decided to 
petition the Legislature to re-enact the old law, 
which can be done by some simple changes of 
phraseology. A proposition which as yet has 
not been.submitted to the dioceses, but will be 
within a short time, provides that no church 
shall make application to the court for leave to 
mortgage or sell any of its real property with- 
out the consent of the Bishop and Standing 
Committee of the diocese to which such church 
belongs. It is believed that this amendment 
will be adopted by the diocesan conferences. 


North Dakota 

Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

Granp F'orKSs.—Archdeacon Percy C. Webber 
has just brought to a close a most helpful eight 
days’ Mission in St. Paul's parish. The 
church was thronged ut every service hour by 
those eager to hear the Gospel message. On the 
concluding day many were unable to get even 
standing room withinthe doors. The quiet, 
orderly manner in which these services were 
conducted, the entire lack of anything border- 
ing upon sensationalism, and withal, the glow- 
ing warmth of loving worship has, it is be- 
lieved, made a deep impression upon the minds 
of many who are not of the Church's fold. The 
Presbyterians are making great efforts in 
North Dakota. They appropriate from their 
mission funds nearly ten times the amount per 
annum for clerical stipends than our Board of 
Missions finds itself able to give, but our little 
band of clergy under the splendid leadership of 
their provisional Bishop are preaching the Faith 
and laying firmer hold of the central positions, 
from whence light, influence, and strength may 
be communicated to the villages and hamlets be- 
yond. Bishop Morrison has just placed a new 
missionary at Grafton, another will shortly be 
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stationed at Bathgate on the Ked river, while 
the welfare of several vacant missions in the 
western and central portion of the State is at 
present being cared for by Archdeacon Appleby, 
of Minnesota, whose many years’ experience in 
missionary work peculiarly fits him for this 
difficult service. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

Near and dear to the heart of Archdeacon 
Joyner is the Good Physician Hospital, founded 
by him some years since in Columbia, for help-- 
ing the helpless sick poor among the colored 
people. Hesays: ‘It requires about $5 a day 
to keep the hospital going. That means $1,825 
ayear. The town council of Columbia grants 
$000, besides the building and land. This leaves 
us to raise the balance of a little more than $1,- 
300. We can count on $250 from the Mission 
House and other sources. The remainder will 
leave us the rate of $3 a day. Who cannot give 
this—one good day of comfort and help and hope 
to the suffering’’? 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

MERIDEN.—The parishioners of All Saints’ 
memorial church, the Rev. A. Sprague Ashley, 
rector, had a supper, entertainment, and par- 
ish reception, under the auspices of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, the Daughters of the King, 
and the Ladies’ Guild, on the 15th inst., to com- 
memorate the fifth anniversary of its first sery- 
ice as a mission of St. Andrew’s church. It 
started with one communicant (the rector’s 
wife),and within three months it was organized 
as a parish, and Mr. Ashley continued as its 
rector. At that time 87 had been confirmed, 
and the communicant list was over 120. In the 
five years, the record of ‘*‘those who would be 
saved’ is 340 baptized, 234 confirmed, and 420 
communicants (including 60 who have died or 
removed) ; the Sunday school has 290 scholars 
and 24 teachers; altogether, a good record. 
The parish is composed of earnest, devoted 
Christian people who love the Church, her wor- 
ship, and activities. The rector commenced a 
mission in South Meriden, on the Festival of 
All Saints’, in 1896, which, with the help of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, is flourishing, and 
in a fair way to become a parish. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
3. Trinity, Lawrence. 4. Independence. 
5. Coffeyville. 6. Sedan. 
7. Arkansas City. 8. Winfield. 
10. Topeka. 12. Argentine. 
13. _ Olathe. 14. Burlington. 
15. Topeka. 17. Atchison. 


18 to 23. Divinity School. 


24. Leavenworth. 25-30. Divinity School. 


MAY 
1. Emporia. 2. Wellington. 
3. Harper. 4. Anthony 
5. Freeport. 6. Kingman. 
8. St. John’s, Wichita. 9. Sterling. 
10. Great Bend. 11, Larned. 
12-14. South-west Kansas. 
15. Dodge City. 19. Topeka. 


22. Baccalaureate sermon, St. John’s, Selina. 
25. Salina. 26. McPherson. 


27. Ellsworth. 

29. Baccalaureate sermon, Bethany, Topeka. 

On the morning of the 4th Sunday after 
Epiphany, the Kev. I. E. Baxter was instituted 
by Bishop Millspaugh as rector of Christ church, 
Salina. The Bishop preached a very helpful 
sermon on this occasion. 


On the evening of the same day, the Rev. W. 
C. Emhardt, assistant chaplain at St. John’s 
Military School, Salina, presented a class of 
eight cadets to the Bishop for Confirmation in 
the parish church. Bishop Millspaugh preached, 
andin his address to the:class set before the 
young men the character of Christ to copy, and 
closed his remarks by calling attention to the 
“Grand Old Man of England”’’ who was never tco 
busy with national matters to neglect daily 
prayers. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Lettiingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


ibs is a curious attitude for even the most 
secular of journals to take—that assumed 
by the Pall Mall Gazette in commenting on 
an ordination by the Bishop of North China, 
of a missionary for his work in that hard 
and difficult field of Christian effort :; ‘‘Thus 
does the grasping Englishman set the seal 
even of his ecclesiastical prejudices on other 
lands.” Think of that as a description of 
Christian missions! They represent, it 
seems, the dissemination of ‘‘ecclesiastical 
prejudices” in foreign lands. Where would 
England be to-day had it not been for the 
eagerness of the missionaries of the Cross to 
disseminate their ecclesiastical prejudices 
centuries ago? And what power but that of 
the Christian religion can ever rescue 
China from degradation? 
ey Ge 
HURCH JOURNALISM, in some quar- 
ters, seems to be reversing the order of 
nature,—the little fish are eating up the big 
ones. ‘‘Another diocesan paper has dis- 
appeared from view,” says Zhe Pacific 
Churchman; ‘‘cause, the multiplication of 
parish papers excelling the diocesan paper 
in appearance and make-up.” If our people 
generally were as much interested in Church 
matters as they are in secular affairs, there 
would be no difficulty in sustaining a small 
paper in every parish, a larger one in each 
diocese, and several strong weekly papers 
representing the Church at large, and pro- 
moting the solidarity of the whole body. As 
it is, however, the average Churchman 
takes little interest in the Church at large, 
even if he has some local pride in his own 
parish. He will take the paper that is urged 
upon him by _his rector, especially as heis 
not required to pay anything at.all unless he 
pleases to do so. 
oe 
6’ 1K} HK are taking a Church paper, and one 
is all we can afford; we must sustain 
our Own paper, you know,” is the ready an- 
swer of thousands who are solicited to sub- 
scribe for weekly Church papers, all over 
the land. In this way the diocesan papers 
are crippling the general papers-as they 
themselves are crippled by the parish pa- 
pers. At the last count there were forty- 
five diocesan papers, each demanding recog- 
nition and support from the several jurisdic- 
tions represented, each and all produced by 
gratuitous service of bishops and other cler- 
gy, and nearly all involving financial loss 
which has to be paid out of Church or pri- 
vate funds. We have known a diocese that 
received assistance from the Missionary 
Board, paying several hundred dollars a year 
to sustain amateur journalism. Meantime, 
the weekly Church papers were for the most 
‘ part excluded from the diocese, and the peo- 
ple read nothing and knew nothing of what 
was going on in the Church at large. 
— 
I the monthly diocesan and parish papers 
were strictly local in aim and scope, they 
might not to such a degree be an obstacle to 
the circulation of the weekly Church press, 
but they frequently appear to be ambitious 
to ‘‘cover the whole field,” and are practi- 
cally given away. For an illustration of the 
“local” importance of the average diocesan 
paper, take the first one that comes to hand 
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from our table. It has been passed around 
to various clergymen in the diocese who 
were from time to time willing to.spend time 
and money on it. Of the eight pages, one 
is filled with advertisements, and less than 
one page relates to the diocese which it re- 
presents, every word of which all of the 
weekly papers would gladly have published, 
if requested. The othersix pages are filled 
with matter that would serve readers in one 
diocese as well as another. We find nothing 
in this diocesan paper which could not be 
had in greater amount and better quality in 
the general Church newspapers, except some 
notices of the dates when certain offerings 
are to be taken, and these are given in the 
Journal of the Convention. 
—K— 
W do not presume to question the right 
of parishes and dioceses to publish as 
many papersas they please. We are calling 
attention to ‘‘a condition and not a theory,” 
and we think it is not an impertinence to 
ask: Does it pay to scatter our fire in this 
way? No one knows how much time and 
money are expended (over and above all in- 
come) tosustain half a hundred diocesan and 
half a thousand parish papers; and few are 
aware of the effect of this ‘‘free dispensary” 
system upon the genera! papers in which 
large capital has-been invested,and for which 
great sacrifices have been made. So far as 
we know, none of the three or four general 
weekly papers are losing ground or falling 
off in circulation, but we understand that 
they are meeting with increasing difficulty 
in efforts to extend their circulation, and 
have to expend altogetaer too much money 
to keep up their lists. 
ea hes 
TTORNEY GENERAL CROW, of Mis- 
souri, has rendered an opinion to the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, we 
are told, which holds it unlawful for teachers 
and pupils to repeat the Lord’s Prayer in 
the opening exercises in the public schools 
of the State; also that the reading of the 
Bible by the teachers asa part of the school 
exercise is contrary to the laws. The at- 
torney-general holds that these exercises 
are a form of religious worship, and prohib- 
ited by the State and Federal Constitution. 
Just where Mr. Crow gets this interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Constitution we are not 
informed. On thesame ground, he would 
forbid, of course, the teaching of the moral 
law, and the use of any book in school that 
had thename of God in it. At the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, the Lord’s 
Prayer was recited in unison by Christians, 
Jews, Turks, Brahmins, Buddhists, Shin- 
tooist, and representatives of all the reli- 
gions of the world. It is not conceivable that 
any State Constitution, much less the Fed- 
eral, forbids the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in publie schools. {ft might be better, some- 
times, if the prayers in Congress, State Legis- 
latures, and political conventions were re- 
stricted to this form of sound words. 
=o 
N our issue of Jan. 22nd, we referred to 
certain expressions reported to have 
been used by Dr. Heber Newton in a recent 
sermon. We were careful to say that our 
remarks were based upon newspaper ac- 
counts, but we made no pretense of affect- 
ing to believe that he had been seriously 
misrepresented. The general character of 
the sermon was described in telegrams to 
the Chicago papers. The same description 
was given in the New York papers, one of 


which contained a full report of the sermo 
itself. Morever, it was sufficiently in har-— 
mony with past utterances from the same 
source, with his adhesion to a ‘“‘Liberal Con- 
gress of Religions,” which is avowedly hos- 
tile to supernatural religion, and his author- 
ship of a book which turns the Catholic — 
Creed into a farrago of philosophic non- ~ 
sense. We consider that this is enough to 
entitle us to assume that the newspaper re- 
ports of the sermon in question were not 
wide of the mark. In our remarks we re- 
ferred to the curious feature of the situation 
which leads some persons to regard preach- 
ers of this type as invested with some pecul- __ 
iar sanctity that ought to exempt them 
from criticism. As a matter of fact, we 
have received expostulations against even 
such passing references as we ventured to 
make. We are told that unauthorized press 
reports are no evidence which we have any 
right touse. But there is one point which 
our critics seem to overlook. These reports 
are either substantially correct or else they 
do Dr. Newton a cruel injustice because 
they represent him as taking advantage of 
the position in which the Church has placed 
him, to subvert her most cherished teach- 
ings and make railing accusations against 
his fellow-priests. While a man may not 
think it necessary to correct every minor 
misrepresentation of his utterances which 
appears in print, he certainly will not allow 
such expressions as those wlHich have been 
put in this preacher’s mouth, to be attrib- 
uted to him without immediate and em- 
phatic contradiction. We have heard of no 
such contradiction in thiscase. We were, 
therefore, justified in making such com- 
ments as we did. Ina case which occurred 
some months ago we made no comments, be- 
cause the sermon which was the subject of 
discussion was disowned by its™ supposed 
author who also stated that his views had 
been misunderstood. 
so 
HE newspapers of Monday contained — 
many quotations from the Sunday utter- La ; 

ances of those ministers of various denomi- ~_ 
nations who depend largely upon sensation- 
al occurrences of the day for the material 
of their discourses. Of course this time it 
was the terrible destruction of the ‘‘Maine” 
which furnished the text. No doubt 
the utterances of these pulpit leaders may 
be taken as an index of the prevailing senti- 
ment of the average good citizen who ac- 
knowledges the obligations of religion. 
They are usually peaceable, law-abiding 
people who have no innate love of war, but 
are open to the appeals of suffering and 
down-tr6dden humanity. At the same time 
they doa good deal of reading and thinking 
for themselves, and are not too strongly in- 
fluenced by the irresponsible and inconsist- 
ent utterances of the ‘‘jingo” newspapers. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that 
most of these published sermons, while be- 
traying much impatience with Spainand an — 
unmistakable eagerness for intervention in 
Cuba, with the hope of bringing to an end 
the long course of cruel warfare which 
seems to be reducing that fair island toa 
wilderness, are yet careful to guard against 
rashness, and, in connection with the rece: 
terrible catastrophe, to counsel a suspens 
of judgment and a patient waiting for 
result of the investigation now going for- 
ward. There are, itis true, some exceptions 
A few pulpit demagogues have uttered wai 
cries, regardless of circumstances or con 
quences. But, on the whole, the tone of | 
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-discourses to which we refer is creditable 
to the good sense both of the speakers and 
of their audiences. If those who stand for 
religious leaders and, as such, wield a cer- 
tain degree of influence in the community, 
“must deal with such subjects, it is to be 
hoped they will always show equal judgment 
-and forbearance. 
aaa ets 
TRANCES E. WILLARD, of whose ca- 
reer and death so much has been written 
during the past week, was a great leader, 
‘doubtless the foremost woman of her time 
in public life. Even those who were not al- 
“together in sympathy with her methods of 
__-—s-reform, could not fail to admire her splen- 
_ did courage and masterful administration 
__-_—- whereby she became the head of the largest 
—s organization of women that the world has 
ever known. If she had the faults of re- 
formers, it was because of those faults that 
she was forceful for reform, and they were 
-ennobled by lofty aspirations and high per- 
- sonal character. She was fighting the drag- 
_ -on of the drink habit, and she smote to kill, 
‘but she had all a woman’s tenderness for the 
victims of the foe. In the generation to 
which her life and work were given, most 
encouraging advance has been made in the 
cause of temperance, and no small part of it 
may be ascribed to her heroic efforts. There 
' seems to have been in her a rare combina- 
tion of power and gentleness. The sense of 
high position had not brought with it any 
-of that personal isolation which so often at- 
_ tendsit. She retained her womanly feel- 
ings and won the devoted affection of those 
with whom she was closely connected. In 
- .gsuch respects she certainly stands in favor- 
able contrast to many of her own sex who 
oe have become prominent as leaders in the 
_——s various reforms and other ‘‘causes” which 
ne form so marked a characteristic of these 
ae) times. 


ee. 


HE death of Bishop Quintard; of Tennes- 
see, took place Feb. 15th, of heart fail- 
ure. Charles Todd Quintard was bornin 
Stamford, Conn., in 1824, and was conse- 
“quently seventy-four years old at the time 
of his death. He studied medicine in New 

_ York city, and was appointed professor of 

t medicine in the medical college, Memphis, 

- Yenn., in 1851. Shortly after this he began 

‘ the study of theology, and was finally or- 

-dained priest by Bishop Otey in 1856. Dur- 

ing the civil war he was a chaplain in the 

Confederate army. Hlected bishop in 1865, 

he had the distinction of being the first 

bishop from the South to be consecrated un- 

der the auspices of the reunited Church. 

This took place during the session of the 

memorable General Convention of 1865. He 

‘was consecrated inSt. Luke’s church, Phila- 

-delphia, Oct. 11th, Bishop Hopkins, of Ver- 

mont, presiding. Bishop Quintard was for 

some years vice-chancellor of the University 

of the South, and did much to build up that 

institution after the ruinous condition to 

which it was reduced by the war. His health 

-of late years has been precarious, but we be- 

lieve he still continued to take a part of the 
work of visitation to the end. 


J ee 


ae 


is reported in the newspapers that steps 
are being taken in the Presbyterian de- 
mination to bring Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of 
e Union Theological Seminary, to trial for 
ertain points in his recent ‘‘History of 
hristianity in the Apostolic Age.” Dr. Mc- 
iffert is professor of Church history in the 
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seminary, and has won some reputation for 
his work upon Eusebius in the ‘‘Christian Lit- 
erature series” of publications. His ‘‘Apos- 
tolic Age” was reviewed in our pages some 
weeks ago. It isabook eminently calcula- 
ted to produce astonishment and dismay as 
the work of a Presbyterian minister, and 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
proceedings are likely to be instituted to de- 
prive him of that character.c The charges 
against him are not clearly stated by the 
newspapers. They tell us rather absurdly 
that he is faulted for denying ‘‘the sacrifici- 
al character of the Lord’s Supper.” Assuch 
an idea is not, so far as we know, connected 
with that sacrament by the Presbyterian 
formularies, this statement is necessarily 
incorrect. Butperhaps it may be taken for 
granted that it ishis teaching on the subject 
of the Lord’s Supper which isatstake. We 
should have expected that the anti-super- 
natural assumptions which underlie the en- 
tire work would have been the subject of at- 
tack. Reviews in English periodicals, un- 
aware of the writer’s position, and judging 
simply by the contents of his book, have 
spoken of him in perfect good faith as ‘tan 
American Unitarian.” 
ed es 
N interesting incident of the past week, 
at the Church Missions House, has been 
the session of the General Convention’s Com- 
mission on the revision of the Constitution 
and Canons of the Church. The work un- 
dertaken was the putting of finishing 
touches on the report about to be printed 
and issued to the Church. It is understood 
that, on the whole, the proceedings of this 
important Commission have been character- 
ized by remarkable unanimity. A knotty 
point that came up at. the last session was 
the relations of the two dioceses of New 
York and Long Island, which under the civil 
change that has recently taken place, now 
cover parts of the one greater city of New 
York, raising canonical and practical ques- 
tions. The Church may almost immediately 
look for the publication of the conclusions of 
the Commission. ; 
pi eee 
HE ‘subject which has occupied public 
attention during the last few days to 
the exclusion of almost everything else, has 
been the frightful catastrophe in the harbor 
of Havana. The mystery enshrouding the 
explosion which destroyed our great war 
ship and involved the loss of so many lives, 
cannot be solved till after a careful, expert 
examination. It is unfortunate in view of 
the strained relations between this country 
and Spain that there should be any mystery 
to be cleared up, and it will be still more 
unfortunate if the true cause of the accident 
cannot be detected beyond all possible doubt. 
At the same time it must seem incredible 
to thouyhtful people that it could be any- 
thing else than an accident. It is’satisfactory 
to observe that the conduct of our people 
generally, notwithstanding the frantic tone 
of some of the newspapers, has inspired un- 
qualified admiration abroad. It is charac- 
terized as a splendid exhibition of coolness 
and self-possession in a momentous crisis, 
constituting an unanswerable proof of the 


capacity of the American people for self-- 


government. The President comes in fora 
fair share of credit for his self-restraint and 
moderation. Nosmall degree of praise is 
due to Captain Sigsbee, not only for his 
courage and coolness in the face of such a 
frightful disaster, but for the tone of the 
message in which, immediately after his 
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escape from the dreadful scene, he an- 
nounced the accident to his superiors at 
Washington. At this moment of excitement, 
he fully realizes the inevitable suspicions to 
which such a dreadful catastrophe must 
give rise, and takes pains to emphasize the 
fact that the cause is unknown and that 
there ought to be a suspension of judgment. 
Since, as the officer in command, he is liable 
himself to be held responsible for any care- 
lessness or failure in vigilance through 
which an accident might have occurred, it 
is the more admirable that he should have 
thought only of the bearing of the occur- 
rence upon the relations of the two coun- 
tries, and of the danger of premature action. 
Without going out of his way, and even by 
observing a silence which would certainly 
have been thought significant, he might 
have contributed: to strengthen the suspi- 
cion against the Snaniards which the Press 
has been only too ready to entertain. 
Ee 

ISHOP DUDLEY’S letter declining his 

election as general secretary of the 
Board of Missions, is published in another 
column. After giving the matter due 
thought, and consulting with his brethren 
of the Episcopate, he has decided that it will 
not be wise to accept the position. It appears 
that a majority of the bishops are op,.osed to 
the appointment, and, moreover, that the ac- 
tion of the board in making it was by no 
means so unanimous as it was supposed to 
be. It is to be observed that, so far as we 
are aware, there was no question as to the 
qualifications of Bishop Dudley for the posi- 
tion and probably there would have been 
no feeling but one of hearty approval, if it 
had not been for the impression which had 
gone abroad that the appointment was not 
simply a temporary expedient covering a 
few months, founded upon Bishop Dudley’s 
admirable fitness to carry the work through 
a difficult stage, but that it was the initia- 
tion of a permanent change of methods and 
the introduction of a new policy. There 
was a wide-spread feeling that the adoption 
of such a policy was too serious a matter to 
be undertaken hastily or sprune upon the 
Church without the opportunity ‘of full and. 
free discussion. 


ae, 
HE Brotherhood of St. Andrew is spread- 
ing in England. It was the subject of 
discussion the other day at a meeting of 
eighty of the clergy of the three Barking 
rural deaneries, at the town hall, Stratford, 
under the chairmanship of the Bishop of St. 
Albans. After an explanation by Mr.. H. 
Clark of the work of the Brotherhood, the 
following was passed unanimously: 
Resolved: That this meeting approves the principle 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and thinks that 
the society might be useful ia the Barking deaneries, 


and requests the Bishop to nomiaate a small commit- 
tee to further consider the matter. 


—s— 

ROMAN Catholic correspondent having 
asked: ‘‘Where and when the Church 
of England repudiated the name ‘Protest- 
ant’”? The Church Review answers by re- 
ferring him to Joyce’s ‘‘Acts of the Church” 
compiled from the records of Convocation, 
from which it appears that in 1689, immed- 
iately after the accession of William of 
Orange, the bishops, at the instigation of 
the King, desired to append the designa- 
tion, ‘‘Protestant” to the Church of Eng- 
land; but to this the Lower House demurred 
and ‘‘finally succeeded in expunging that 
misnomer as far so this Church was con- 

cerned.” 
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Intellectual Progressin Japan 


N The Church in Japan, the organ of our 
American mission, published at Tokyo, 
there is an instructive article entitled, ‘A 
National Danger,” reprinted from The Jupan 
Times. Attention is here drawn to a move- 
ment of a réactionary description which itis 
thought bodes ill to the aspirations of Ja- 
pan as a modern civilized power. It is a 
narrowing of the national movement under 
which so much progress has been attained. 
“Tt is now,” says The Times, ‘‘degenerating 
into anarrow and bigoted dogmatism with al- 
most religious pretensions,” and, under the 
influence of a certain magazine which has 
been established as its organ, ‘it has de- 
veloped an anti-foreign spirit of most mis- 
chievous type.” It is occupying itself at 
present with the field of education, and is 
gaining most strength at the educational 
centres. The article supposes that the de- 
mand for the best intellectual powers in the 
fields of commerce and government service 
has drawn away from the teaching profes- 
sion the best and most promising men, leavy- 
ing in the professors’ chairs men of less ca- 
pacity, and men of notions and crotchets. It 
is among these that this narrow conserva- 
tism has taken root, and they have in their 
hands the shaping of the rising generation. 
There is a curious statement, which, if 
true, offers much food for thought, that men 
who, with great natural parts, have had an 
advanced education abroad, and have come 
home full of ‘‘the spirit of modern progress,” 
have not uncommonly, after obtaining uni- 
versity positions, become ‘‘ossified into mere 
lecturing machines.” In some cases ‘‘they 
have even degenerated into a condition lit- 
tle better than that of the narrow-minded 
and immovable followers of the Confucian 
philosophy in the Tokugawa period.” It is 
evident that this refers to persons who have 
become imbued with the ideas now abroad 
in Christian lands, without that religion 
which continues still, as always, to affect the 
conduct and the point of view of thousands 
who do not acknowledge either its truth or 
its power. Many of our ‘‘advanced think- 
ers” will ldse themselves in admiration of 
the morals of Confucius or the lofty specula- 
tions of Buddhism, while all the time, 
whether they will it or not, their standards 
of life are conditioned by Christianity. The 
atmosphere in which they live, however 
much it may be vitiated by foreign admix- 
ture, is still predominantly Christian.’ But 
in the case of the Japanese students and 
scholars, this underlying influence is lack- 
ing. They have absorbed in our colleges 
and universities the critical thought of the 
day and the prevailing philosophies, with- 
out the original safeguards which so often 
continue to make men’s lives better than 
their professed principles; and then they re- 
turn to a world where the standards of or- 
dinary life are pagan. The atmosphere in 
which they live and move has been formed 
through ages of pagan tradition and thought. 
Every-day conditions, by reason of their set- 
tled character and the constancy of the in- 
fluences they exert, are more powerful than 
all the abstract theories in the world. The 
wisdom brought from other lands is shaped 
and moulded by the air of Japan. 

Nothing but a living, practical force, like 
the Christian religion, can successfully 
withstand the influences of the social atmos- 
phere and the settled moral standards 
among which men constantly move, the hab- 
itual point of view both of themselves and of 
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all with whom they have todo. We believe 
it will be seen more clearly in the future 
than in the past that there can be no true 
and lasting progress. nor any civilization 
worthy of the name, without Christianity to 
mould and guide its onward movement. It 
has been and is the doubtful point in the 
eager pressing forward of Japan to a place 
among modern nations, that the element of 
profound religious conviction is wanting, 
that it is assumed that Japan may become 
the €qual of European nations witbout that 
religion which has made them what they 
are. 

ce 

Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXLIII. 


HERE was nothing that caused me more 
worry and more twinges of conscience 
when I was in parochial life, than the mar- 
riage of divorced persons. In the uncertain 
condition of our Church lav, I often did not 
know what todo. Of course I could refer 
every doubtful case to my bishop, and shift 
on his shoulders the responsibility of the 
act, and I sometimes did that. I always felt, 
however, that the Bishop dreaded the cases 
as much as I did, and that it was rather 
cowardly to trouble him with them. Some 
bishops, moreover, have made very queer 
decisions, and have solved the Gordian knot 
by cutting it; heroic, but not always justifi- 
able, treatment. I heard of an episcopal 
decision like this: A couple were divorced 
for cruelty, though adultery was well known. 
The man married. After awhile the woman 
wished tomarry. The bishop decided that 
the man by marrying had become guilty of 
adultery, and therefore the woman had a 
right to marry. Thisdoesseem very odd. I 
at last made up my mind that the only way 
for me to havea clear conscience on this sub- 
ject would be to adopt the rule which Bishop 
Doane justly says should form the basis of 
our canon of marriage: ‘‘No minister of this 
Church shall solemnize the marriage of any 
person who has a divorced husband or wife 
living.” This is plain sailing, and every 
priest who makes that his rule will know 
exactly what todo. Of course it may make 
him trouble. The son of the big man in his 
parish may want to marry adivorced woman, 
and because he refuses to perform the cere- 
mony, the big man may be down on him. If, 
however, we are going to be governed by 
the ‘‘big man” in our priestly life, and have 
not ‘‘sand’* enough to follow the precepts of 
the Gospel and the Church, we had better 
doff our surplices and take to selling soap. 
This difficulty, however, would be mini- 
mized if we can get, through the General 
Convention, such a canon as Bishop Doane 
suggests. If the law of the Church were 
clear, no one would ask a priest to do such 
an act. Common-sense would tell them he 
could not legally do it, and while it prob- 
ably would not stop the marriage, for any 
number of reverends in a hundred religious 
bodies are ready to perform any kind of 
marriage, it would clear the priest’s con- 
science and save the honor of the Church. 
Then, again, a priest would clear his way 
greatly if immediately on going to a new 
parish he would state, either from the altar 
steps, or in a sermon, or in the parish paper, 
or in an interview with a reporter, that un- 
der no circumstances whatever would he 
marry divorced persons while the other par- 
ties are living. 
When one thinks the whole matter over, 
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in no other way can we avoid both Scylla 
and Charybdis. We are marrying a couple, 
and we say: ‘‘Do you take this person for 
husband or wife as long as you live’? Then 
we make them say: ‘‘We take each other 
until death parts us.” Then, again, we say: 
‘‘Those whom God hath joined together, let. 
no man put asunder.” Now, these words are 
either mere ‘“‘chin music,” or else they mean 
what they say, which they must do, for they 
were deliberately kept there at the revision. 
Bearing those solemn words in our mind, 
how can we consistently marry people whe 
did not stay together as long as they lived, 
but parted for legal causes, which are as. 
‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” Many 
priests say: ‘‘The Church protects us in the 
case of adultery at least.” Yes, but is the 
American Church consistent with Scripture 


e 


in this matter, or with herself? and is Scrip- 


ture perfectly plain about this? though, as_ 


the Bishop of Albany says, it is much plain— 
er than many think. 

But the Church does not compel you to 
perform such marriages. You are at per- 
fect liberty to decline. 
behind the Church to force unlucky priests. 
to prison or compliance. 


There is no State 


Tearnestly advise 
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every priest, as long as our Church law is so _ 
uncertain, to take the firm ground: ‘I will 


not marry divorced persons.” This may 


often be a hard rule to apply. A lovely ; 


woman who has been divorced from some 
brute, or an upright and God-fearing man, 
divorced from a wicked wife, may have the 
opportunity of making a happy marriage. 
They want the sanction and the blessing of 
the Church. How hard to refuse it! But 
life is full of hard things. It is hard fora 
young woman, with all the world before her, 
to go blind, to lose her arms or legs. It is 
hard fora man in the prime of life to be- 
come paralyzed through some accident, and 
lie a helpless log through life. It is hard, 
from causes beyond your control, to be re- 


duced to beggary, but such things have to — 


be endured patiently with the help of God, 
or impatiently without it. 

It will simply be waste powder for me to 
preach about the lightness with which peo- 
plerush into matrimony. They have done 
it from the beginning, and they will do it to 
the end, and there is as much to be said 
against cold, calculated marriages as 
against light ones. Elements enter into the 
choice of husband or wife which cannot be 
subjected to rules and regulations, and to 
me nothing is more revolting than this talk 
of the advanced female clubs about consid- 
ering beforehand the points of a man or 
woman, as if they were Jersey cows or Mor- 
gan horses. There is such a thing as love, 
and there is some force in passion. Of course: 
neither I nor any people with common-sense 
think that two people ought to live together 
under all circumstances, and that there 
should be no such thing as divorce. There 
are many causes besides unfaithfulness 
which render a common life a perfect hell 
on earth, and separation is a remedy which 
can be applied. It does not involve another 
marriage, but it brings comparative peace 
to two wretched beings. It takes from 
children the horrible spectacle of a home 
full of hatred and bitterness. I would not. 
hesitate to advise a woman’s leaving a man 
with a fiendish temper (a much harder’ 
cross to bear than unfaithfulness), or a 
man’s leaving a vicious and faithless wife, 
That is quite another thing from being 
willing to unite either of these unhappy 
people to another partner for life. 
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The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
i 


HERE is no Christian to whom the spir- 
itual life, asa subject of earnest thought, 
is alien orunimportant.. But beyond that it 


_ has aspecial bearing and force when con- 


sidered in relation to the priest. The spirit- 
ual life of the priest isa matter of much 
graver importance than that of any of his 
cure. 

The term priest is express and significant. 
We do not mean by it the mere rector, pas- 
tor, or preacher. We mean, on the con- 
trary, the one officer, spiritual and organic, 

/whose express duty and function in the 
house of God is to serve at the altar in the 
consecration and offering of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. The priest may, and usually does, 
act in those other capacities, but they do not 
make him the priest. They belong to him 
mainly as the mere presbyter, or elder; that 
is, as simply the older and wiser one; the 
one on that ground better fitted for the ad- 
ministration of parochial affairs, the person- 
al visitation and guidance of the people, and 
the deliverances of the pulpit. The priest 
may be and do all this; but he is and has to 
do a something more; a something for which 
he should be specially fitted, and with the 
solemnity of which he should be profoundly 
impressed. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that his whole life should be carefully 
moulded into a holy accordance with the 
solemn nature and high demands of the 
Christian Sacrifice. But this life is not iden- 
tical with the business life of the rector, the 
social life of the pastor, or the intellectual 
life of the preacher. It is distinctively the 
spiritual life of the priest as a priest. 


Considered apart from his public functions, 
the life of the man may be classified as ani- 
mal, rational, and spiritual. The animal 
life, or the life of the man as the mere hu- 
man animal, is wholly grounded in the sense- 
nature, and governed by its needs, desires, 
and demands, It findsitsend and enjoyment 
wholly in the gratification of the bodily ap- 
petites and their attendant desires and pas- 
sions. It is the characteristic life of the 
mass of mankind. In multitudes it attains 
a level but little above that of the more in- 
telligent brutes. Among even those whoin 
their use of the human understanding, rea- 
son, and will, rise above the brute level of 
the savage, multitudes employ these higher 
powers for no end in themselves, but only 
as a means of securing larger and more in- 
dulgent supplies for the mere animal life. 
This animal life is the ‘‘carnal life” of the 
Scriptures, and its motions and products are 
styled the ‘‘works of the flesh.” (Gal. v: 19). 
As the carnal life, this animal life is irrec- 
oncilably hostile to the spiritual life. 


The rational life is the life of the man as 
endowed with reason and conscience, or as 
arational and moral being. It is inspired 
by the reason as the intuitive judge of right 
and wrong, and is regulated by the con- 
science as the impelling sense of duty or ob- 
ligation. Under this combined rule of the 


_ reason and conscience, the sense, the under- 
_ standing, the susceptibilities, and the will, 


are held loyally subject to the claims of 
truth, beauty, and goodness; of ethical wor- 
thiness and obligation. The rational life is 
the life of the man as originally made in the 
image of his Creator, and the highest that 
can be attained by himin the unaided exer- 
cise of his natural powers. In his present 
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fallen state, even this is only theoretically 


‘within his reach. Universally the reason 


has been so be-clouded, the conscience so be- 
numbed, and the will so enslaved to the 
sense, thatthe restoration of the man to the 
right rule of reason and conscience has to be 
the work of the Divine Spirit supernaturally 
interfering in hisbehalf. This, however, is 
to approach the nature of the spiritual life 
itself, 

The spiritual life in the lower meaning of 
the term, is the life of the man as shaped 
and rulec throughout, according to the 
needs and behests of the rational spirit as 
the supreme factor in the human being. In 
this sense, however, the term indicates the 
higher form of the rational life in the nat- 
ural man. In the higher, supernatural, and 
proper Scripture sense of the term, the spir- 
itual life is that life of the rational spirit 
which is formed, ruled, and perfected by the 
indwelling Spirit of God. It is a life lived 
under the Holy Spirit, as enlightening the 
reason, quickening the conscience, and re- 
enforcing the will; purifying, elevating, and 
perfecting the activity of each, beyond the 
best capabilities of the natural man. It is 
that higher, semi-supernatural life which is 
characterized by Holy Scripture as walking 
in the Spirit (Gal. v: 25); oras St. Paul ex- 
presses it, ‘‘The life which I now live, Ilive 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave Himself forme.” (Gal. ii: 20) 


A difficulty, however, attends this and in- 
deed all like definitions of higher things. 
No definition of even the simple quality of 
saltness will avail to him who has never 
tasted anything saline. So, to those who 
have learned nothing of the spiritual life by 
experience, its best definition will be but a 
mere abstraction. It may possess the ‘“‘form 
of sound words,” but those words will con- 
vey to the unspiritual, no intelligible mean- 
ing. The carnal mind, or the natural man, 
cannot know the things of God, because ‘‘they 
are spiritually aiscerned.” (I Cor. ii: 14) 

Inasmuch, then, as there isso widespread 
a lack of a true spiritual life among those 
who are called Christians, it is to be inferred 
that there is as general a lack both of real 
knowledge as to its nature and of spiritual 
capacity to understand the terms which de- 
fine it. With the absence of the life itself 
necessarily goes the understanding of its na- 
ture and value. 

As a means, therefore, of elucidating and 
re-enforcing the definition already given, 
the following distinctions may be drawn; 
First. The spiritual life must not be con- 
founded with any possible better form of 
the natural life, either animal or rational. 
It may restrain the former and reform the 
latter; but it is neither a variation nor a de- 
velopment of either. Indeed, it cannot be 
these; for as amatter of fact, the animal life 
must be, and the rational life may be, di- 
rectly opposed to the spiritual life. The for- 
mer arrays against it every craving of the 
sense-nature; and the latter, in the pride of 
its ethical attainments, is prone to turn its 
back upon it. Theexemplary moralist is no 
lessimpervious.to considerations which argue 
the necessity of the supernatural spiritual 
life, than is the confessed sensualist. If the 
latter regards himself as below the reach of 
the spiritual life, the former commonly 
holds himself to be above the need of it. 
His life, as rational and moral, is accordant 
with the wisdom of the naturalman. The 
life of the spiritually minded, as one of 
righteousness and true holiness, is, on the 
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contrary, after the wisdom of God, as the in- 
dwelling Spirit ruling in the heart ‘‘and 
bringing every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ.” (II Cor. x: 5). 

Another equally important, though not so 
obvious a distinction, must be noticed. The 
spiritual life must not be confounded with a 
mere religious life. By many these terms 
willbe taken to be practically identical, and 
in good part, because the word ‘‘relizion” 
has come to have no well-defined meaning. A 
religious life may be, and more commonly is, 
a life of outward Churchly observance an | ac- 
tivities. These may not only notspring from, 
or be accompanied by, any deep spiritual at- 
tainments and exercises, but they may by 
their exacting demandson one’s timeand at- 
tention, and their seeming piety and devo- 
tion, actually repress and supplant the spir- 
itual life. On the other hand, the spiritual 
life is not only not adverse toa true reli- 
gious life, but itis the very source and in- 
spiration of all its really devout observances 
and Christian works. To confound the mere 
religious life, then, with the spiritual life is 
not merely a serious error; it is one of the 
worst errors of CLristian people at the pres- 
ent time. 

Once more, the spiritual life, unlike the 
mere rational or religious, is not a life at- 
tainable through any mere course of educa- 
tion. It requires for its beginning and be- 
ing, something more pure, potent, and radi- 
cal than the mere educational enlightening 
and uplifting of the rational and spiritual 
nature. The spiritual life is of ‘the wis- 
dom which cometh from above”; of the 
power which worketh in us ‘‘both to willand 
to do of His good pleasure.” Itis the traus- 
forming work of the Holy Spirit, as first 
radically changing the heart and then sanc- 
tifying it, and in the end filling it “‘with all 
the fullness of God”. (Hph. iii: 19) The 
distinction thus existing between the reli- 
gious and the spiritual life is so marked 
that they make a grievous mistake who rely 
wholly upon a Churchly education or train~ 
ing for the advancementof true religion and 
the triumph of the Gospel among men. It 
is not enough that they be taught of the 
Church; they must also be taught of God. 
“Thy childrenShall all be taught of God,and 
great shall be the peace of Thy children.” 
(Isa. liv: 13) Itis because the children of 
the Church are not thus taught of God; in 
other words, know so little of the spiritual 
life, that they experience so little of the 
peace or joy thus promised, and are perpet- 
ually turning to the world’s pursuits and 
pleasures for their enjoyment and delight, 
practically denying the Lord that bought 
them, and proclaiming the religion of the 
Gospel a failure. 


=< 
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Letters to the Editor 


NEITHER SCIENCE NUR TRUTH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I have received a letter from England rela- 
tive to the doings of ‘‘Christian Scientists’’ 
there. I extract the following, which may be 
of interest: 

“The most startling and extravagant ‘facts’ are 
asserted by them, which it is in no one’s power 
torun to the ground and disprove. Forinstance, 
that ‘Christian Science’ has driven all the doc- 
tors out of Chicago, with the exception of one. 
Again, that in Chicago, when the government 
health officer goes into houses to inquire if the 
inmates have been vaccinated, if he finds they 
have not been, he asks ‘Are you Christian 
Scientists’? If the answer is ‘Yes,’ he replics, 
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‘All right,’ and passes on without insisting on 
the laws being carried out. Another assertion 
is, ‘that out of about 30,000 of Mrs. B. Eddy’s 
students, only some sixteen have died in the 
last twenty years.’ ” Boss de 


eee 
RAISE THE STANDARD 
To the Kditor of The Living Church: 

I have read, in your issue of Feb. 5th, another 
letter on that vexed question, ‘*The Ministerial 
Supply.” I am glad that one bishop has had 
the grace to write on this most important sub 
ject. There is only one remedy for this serious 
evil of overcrowding the ministry, and that is 
to stop the increase and enlarging of the semi- 
naries, raise the standard of admission, and re- 
duce the present number of theological stu- 
dents. I know of training schools for the min- 
istry where at least one-half of the students 
can be left out without detriment to the 
Church. I can see only more serious trouble 
for the Church in the future until this weeding 
process is begun. R. Bancrorr WHIPPLE. 

Stepney, Conn. 


LENTEN READING 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your invitation for suggestions for Lenten 
reading enbolden me to recommend for laymen 
two books of surpassing value for that period. 
First, the Bible. Having for two Lenten sea- 
sons spent at least one hour at the close of each 
day, Sundays inclusive, meditating on some 
Special verse found in the earliest books, then 
from the Prophets, the Psalms, the Gospels, the 
Epistles, andthe Revelation, written out at the 
time, two considerable volumesof manuscript, 
now bound, provedan unexpected quickener in 
the spiritual life. Later reference to them has 
proved an armor and a bulwark against the re- 
ception of dangerous tendencies inculeated in 
current literature and thought. It has proved 
useful in enabling one to test the faith and fixed- 
ness of a soul voyaging on an ocean of varying 
winds and currents. Writingout a givensingle 
verse is bound to create a relish and interest for 
all to which it refers, and clearly connect the 
earliest revelation of Gol in His Word with the 
incarnate revelation of Himself in the flesh. 

The second book for laymen is the Book of 
Common Prayer. Begin with the title page, 
then carefully read every word of it to the end. 
Oae will be surprised, and will often pause to 
ponder upon its meaning,its heritage, its serv- 
ices; its offices from Baptism to Confirmation,its 
marriage service, its penitential offises, and the 
last consolation tothe dying, and the burial of 
the dead, will have ameaning got realized ordi- 
narily. How many have ever.so read it?) The 
coming Lent will be profitably spent in reading 
it through once or even twice, which m)st like- 
ly will be the general inclination. Many admir- 
able books of devotion could be named, but a 
trial of these two in this way will prove unmis- 
takably satisfactory. CAROLOs. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Times-Herald, Chicago 

Hazine.—The summary and not too severe 
punishment of 23 students of the Iowa State 
University for engaging in the reprehensible 
practice of hazing, will meet with ready public 
approval, and it is to be hoped that the prompt 
action of the faculty will not only have a 
salutary effect upon the students at that inst i- 
tution, but serve asa warning to university 
students in general. This case was not par- 
ticularly flagrant, but nevertheless it resulted 
in serious injury toseveral, and proved almost 
fatal to one student. A surprising feature of 
the affairis that a number of the culprits and 
several of their victims are young women. 


The Lutheran 

PROSPERITY AND ReELIGION.—Godliness has the 
promise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come. A criticism was once made on the floor 
of an important Church body that there seemed 
to belittle room in the churches for the poor. 
‘Yo this a laymen wittily replied: ‘‘It is not the 
Caoucch's fault if its members are not poor. 


The Living Church 


When the poor join our ranks, they begin to 
outgrow their poverty; they cease to be poor.”’ 
It was applauded as good wit; but back of it 
lies a deal of truth. Church membership in -its 
only true sense means transformation of char- 
acter, and that, as we all know, tends to pros- 
perity, despite a prevailing notion that only un- 
principled people really prosper. 


Pelsonea! Mention 


The Rev. S. B. Browne has accepted the charge of 
St. Matthew's chur ch, Sparrow’s Point, Md. 


The Rev. Arthur Brittain, recently from England, 
not the Rey. Alfred Brittain, isin charge of St. Paul's 
church, fronton, Mo. 


The Rey. John Dawson, of Elko, Ney., has accepted 
charge of St. George’s church, Roseburg, Ore. Ad- 
dress accordingly. 

The Rey. J. H. Eccleston, D.D., of Baltimore, has 
declined the election to the deanship of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Alexandria, Va. 


The Rev. Thompson P. Ege, of the church of the 
Prince of Peace, Gettysburg, Central Pennsylvania, 
is to be assistant ut the House of Prayer, Branch- 
town, Philadelphia, the Rey. George Bringhurst, 
rector, who has been unable to officiate for several 
months, owing to serious illness. 


The Rev. Paul Rogers Fish has been appointed 
curate of St. Barnabas’ church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
will enter upon his duties about April Ist. 

The Rey. Thomas P. Hutchinson, general mission- 
ary of the diocese of Pennsylvania, is visiting his 
brother, a rector of a church in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


The Rev. Jesse Higgins, rector of Calvary church, 


West Pnhiladelphia, is now convalescent, after a 


serious attac« of pleuro-pneumonia. 


The Rev. James D. Warren has accepted work at the 
cathedral, Fond du Lac, and is to be addressed there. 


Yo Correspondents 


I. Ll. S:—1. 
fully, because the statistics are not complete. The 
Living Church Quarterly for 1898 gives a list of about 
60 cities, and shows that in these there are about 250 
churches which use wafer bread. In addition, there 
are many in country towns and villages. 2. It cannot 
be called ‘‘Popish’”’ to use unleavened bread, since it 
is well agreed that our Lord used it in instituting the 
Sacrament. Wafers are only a convenient form of 
unleavened bread. 3, It is used largely by the Luth- 
erans of every name. It has not at any time been 
forbidden. On the contrary, it was encouraged by 
the authorites as early as the time of Queen Eliza- 
bsth, as the bread to be preferred for this purpose. 


Official 


STANDING COMMITT#E, DIOCESE OF INDIANA 
Res wed; That this committee does not consent to 
th consecration of Archdeacon Brown, as coadjutor- 
bishop of Arkansas. ALBERT MICHIE, 
Indianapolis, Feb. 19, 1898. Secretary. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, PHILADNLPHIA, THIRD ST, BEx 
LOW WALNUT 8ST. 
Daily Lenten services for business people, at 12:30 
o'clock, lasting twenty minutes: 
Ash Wednesday, Feb. 23rd, Bishop Coleman. 
Thursday, 24th, the Rev. Thomas Bingham. 
Friday, 25th, the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Saturday, 26th, the Rev. Cyrus T. Brady. 
Monday, 28th, the Rev. Fr. Sargent, O. H.C. 
Tuesday, March Ist, the Rev. Herbert Parish. 
Wednesday, 2nd, the Rev. George H. Moffett. 
Thursday, 3rd, the Rev. Robert Ritchie. 
Friday, 4th, the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Saturday, 5th, the Rev. William T. Manning. 
Monday, 7th, the Rev. Charles S. Olmsted, D. D. 
Tuesday, 8th, the Rev. Walter Lowrie. 
Wednesday, 9th, the Rev. Nehemiah D. Van Syckel. 
Thursday, 10th, the Rev. Samuel Upjohn, D. D. 
Friday, 11th, the Rt. Rev. Ozi W. Whitaker, D. D. 
Saturday, 12th, the Rev. Walter S. Jordan. 
Monday, 14th, Tuesday, 15th, Wednesday, 16th, the 
Rev. Fr. Huntington. 
Thursday, 17th, the Rev. George Woolsey Hodge. 
Friday, 18th, the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Saturday 19th, the Rev. George R. Savage. 
Monday, 21st, the Rev. Alonzo P. Curtis. 
Tuesday, 22nd, the Rev. H. Page Dyer. 
Wednesday, 28rd, Thursday, 24th, the Rev. Arthur 
B. Conger. 
Friday, 25th, the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Saturday, 26th, the Rev. Frederick D. Lobdell. 
Monday, 28th, the Rev. Maurice L. Cowl. 
Tuesday, 29th, Wednesday, 30th, and Thursday, 31st, 
the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D. 


We cannot answer your first question ~ 


Friday, April 1st. the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Saturday, 2nd, the Rev. Thomas Bingham. 
Monday, 4th, the Rev. Robert E. Dennison. 
Tuesday, 5th, the Rev. Charles M. Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 6th, the Rev. Charles W. Robinson. 
- Maundy Thursday, 7th, the Rev. Bérnard Schulte 
Good Friday, 8th, the preaching of the Cross, at 
12 M.-3 P. M., the Rev. William McGarvey. 
Easter Even, 9th, the Rev. Alonzo P. Curtis. 


The clergy of the parish hope that the men who 
wish to consult with them on religious subjects will 
do so after any of the services, or that they will leave 
their address in the box at the end of the church. 


Died 


Cri TTENTON—At Dover, N. J., Wednesday, Feb. 16 
1898, Lila L., wife of the Rev. C. R. D. Crittenton, 
in her 34th year. 

“Eternal rest, grant her, O Lord, and may per- 
petual light shine upon her.” 


Epson.—At Shrewsbury rectory, Md., on Sunday, 
Feb. 13th, 1898, Mary Miranda Burr, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Edson, aged 53 years and 6 months. 

“Memento Domine, 
Miserere nobis.’ 


Hrrescock.—At 48 W. Fifty-seventh st., New 
York, on Thursday, Feb. 10, 1898, the Rev William 
Augustus Hitchcock, D.D., S.T.D., in his 65th year. 


MoRRISON.—"Entered into rest, at Summit, N. J., 
Feb, 5, 1898, Margaret Caldwell, widow of the Rev. A. 
M. Morrison, and daughter of the late James S.~ 
Shafter, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MorGAN.—At St. Stephen's rectory, Grand Island, 
Neb., on Feb. 18th, Austea A., only child of the Rev. — 
and Mrs. Austen F. ne More ae, in the 2ist month of 
his age. 

“Por of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


PeckH.—The Rev. Edw. M. Pecke passed away at 
“Priory Farm,’’ Verbank, Dutehess Co., N. Y., om 
Tuesday, the 15th inst., ia his 70th year. 


Proar. —Suddenly. having officiated at the morning ~ 
service, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12,1897,the Rev. Rob- ~ 
ert B. Peet, rector-emeritus of Emmanuel church, 
Newport, R.1., and minister-in-charge of All Saints’, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

“And Enoch walked with God: and he was not, for 
God took him.” 


SmirH.—Divide, Neb., on Jan. 27th, Elsie Lovel, 
wife of Moses H. Smith, in the 63rd year of her age 
“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


SsaIPMAN.—Entered into rest, at Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 28, 1898, Ozias W. Shipman, a communicant and 
vestryman of St. John’s parish, Detroit, in the 64th 
year of his age: 

“T have lived my life, and that which I have aoue 

May He within Himself make pure.” 

In the loss of Mr. Shipman, the community, the 
parish, and his family mourn a — UO ESR 
and a father. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tama Domms- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE ~ 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) Pec f 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary y districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 7 

Missions among the Indians. ? 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece? 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. : 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS. 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly mene: $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B:—All the children of the Chureh are lovingly — 
requested to take part in the coming Lenten Offeri 
for General Missions, with a view to realizing from — 
their contributions the sum of $100,000, as a memorial — 
of the late General Secretary, the Rey. Dr. Langford, ‘ 
andin remembrance of his desire that their annual — 
contributions at Easter should reach that sum. 

Ask your rectors for pyramids. 


Church and ParisP 


DEACON would like work. Box E, THE soyane 
CHURCH. 


CLERGYMAN in Priests’ Orders seeks parish. Pri- — 
vate means; highest testimonials. Address PRES-— 
BYTER, THE LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—By a teacher in the public schools, an 


A. B., a position as tutor in a family. Reference 
Address Box 133, White Heath, Ill. ae 


“<1 FEB. 26, 1898 
The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, February, 1898 
2. PURIFICATION B. V. M. 


White. 


4. Septuagesima. Violet. 
43. Sexagesima. Violet. 
°20.. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
23. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet (Red at Evensong). 
24, ST. MATTHIAS. Red. 
27. ist Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


True Lif 


BY THE REV. HARVEY K. COLEMAN 


“For our citizenship is in heaven.” 


Life is not living for fourscore years, 
Though nursed in the lap of ease; 

Earth’s joys are ever mingled with tears, 
But true life is none of these. 


The raven that croaks above my head 
Lives longer on earth than I, 

And the oak will leaf when I am dead, 
That has leafed a century. 


‘The fragrant blooms of a summer day 
Distill more sweets for a bee 

Than wealth and fame in lavish array 
Can ever supply to me. 


T envy nor raven, oak, nor bee, 
Whose future is in the clod, 
For my soul shall live eternally 

In bliss unconceived with God. 


Pe aie 
_ Thoughts for St. Matthias’ Day 


LL that we know of St. Matthias is told 
us by the Evangelist in the Gospel for 
the day. He was chosen of God “‘into the 
place of the traitor Judas,” and was His 
“faithful servant.” It is not much that we 
-know of him, but that little is not without 
its striking lesson. He succeeded to the 
“ministry and apostleship from which 
Judas by trausgression fell, that he might 
go to his own place.” 
The fearful fall of Judas was by his own 
‘transgression; not the result of any sov- 
ereign decree. He was a free moral agent 
like other men. To him came one of the 
greatest blessings ever vouchsafed to mortal 
man. lt-was tosee the Christ, to hear His 
--—C -words, see His mighty works, walk with 
$ Him, talk with Him, to look into those very 
_. yes through which God looked on men, and 
‘ ye in His daily companionship. But, alas 
‘for Judas, he saw ‘‘no beauty in Him that he 
should desire Him.” Had he never crossed 
‘ ; the pathway of the Son of Man, Judas might 
have lived on in his small way, the life of a 
villager of Kerioth; a thrifty, sordid, petty 
life, such as thousands have lived in time 
past, such as thousands are living to-day, 
and such as thousands will live unto the end 
-of the world. But it was his fearful lot to 
come into the very presence of Very God 
Incarnate, and yet to think of Him only as 
man; to be with Infinite Goodness and not 
recognize that Goodness; to be in the very 
presence of Infinite Pity and Infinite Love 
and not be touched by that Pity or moved 
by that Love; and all from a grovelling, 
consuming greed of gain. He might have 
-fought his besetting sin and conquered it. 
The love of Christ would have utterly de- 
 stroyed it. His temptation was a very com- 
— mon one, his blessing not only uncommon, 
re but thspeakably great. It was to be with 
‘Christ, the Eternal Word made flesh; and 
et even in His presence Judas hugged his 
sordid sin until it consumed his soul. So it 
eame that ‘“‘Judas by transgression fell that 
he might gp to his own place.” ‘And the 
‘lot fell upon Matthias, and he was num- 
bered with the eleven Apostles.’ God’s 
work would go on. The place that Judas 
_ anight have kept, another took. The traitor 


- 


Che Diving Church 


went to “‘hisown place’: the place he made 
for himself, and so must needs go to. 
The warning for us is that sent by 
the living Lord through His aged saint: 
“Hold that fast which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown.” There is especially 
some one thing that might be your crown, 
that which might differentiate your life 
from that of every othér who lives on earth 
to-day, or will live, or has lived since the 
world began. It might be, and should be, 
your distinguishing glory, your crown. It 
is a particular work that-God meant you to 
do. It may be a special sorrow, a personal 
blessing, or a special deprivation—a great 
work or a small, as men count greatness or 
esteem littleness—high place or lowly, 
wealth or poverty, agreat temptation, great 
gifts, or only some one talent suited to those 
of no reputation in the eyes of men. What- 
soever it be, despise it not. Nay, make the 
most of it. ‘‘Hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown.” If 
recreant to our trust and unfaithful in our 
place, then of another, even of us, the de- 
eree may go forth, ‘‘his office let another 
take,” and then for him instead of us will 
that glory be. Ss. 
ee ae 


HE LIVING CHURCH is fortunate in 

being able to present this week, during 
which the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday occurs, a very rare portrait (see 
first page), for which we are indebted to 
the Kev. Dr. Eliphalet N. Potter, president 
of the Cosmopolitan University, Irvington, 
New York. We are also indebted to Dr. 
Potter for the copy of an address recently 
delivered upon ‘‘The Family Life of Wash- 
ington.’’ Incidentally, in his private letter 
to the editor, he alludes to the tremendous 
growth of the educational work in which he 
is engaged. Some 20,000 students have been 
enrolled, and the movement has gone far 
beyond the expectations of its inception. 
The supervision of such an enormous work 
will call for the exercise of Dr. Potter’s best 
efforts, and will have the advantage of his 
broad culture and wide experience. 


Sea 


ASHINGTON’S relation to the Church 
has been the subject of much interest 
and comment. It is well known that he was 
a man of reverent and religious habits, and 
active as a vestryman. It has sometimes 
been questioned if he was really a communi- 
cant. This matter, however, has been 
settled beyond doubt, by the investigations 
of Bishop Perry and Dr. Potter. In an ad- 
dress by Dr. Philip: Slaughter, 1889, on the 
Centennial Anniversary of Washington’s 
Inauguration, the writer says: ‘‘At this date 
(1760) he was especially_active in parish 
work as vestryman and churchwarden, and 
always communed at Pohick church, with 
his devout wife, as attested by herself.” 
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(4TN 1773,” says the writer of the above, 

“the pews were sold in this, Christ 
church (Alexandria),and Washington bought 
the pew which has become historical. He and 
George Wm. Fairfax presented to the par- 
ish, gold leaf for gilding the ornaments on 
the tabernacle frames, the palm branch 
and drapery in front of the pulpit, and cloth 
for the desk andthe Communion Table, of 
erimson velvet with gold fringe, and two 
folio Prayer Books covered with blue turkey 
leather, with the name of Truro parish, in 
gold letters, upon them.” 


Ee 


(tHE feverish competition of our public 
schools, say the New York Hvening 
Jownal, “the pressure of multitudinous 
studies, and the rivalry of competitive sys- 
tems in their hot-house work, are making 
smart men and women, but not good citi- 
zens. Look at it how we will, this is the 
bottom weakness of the vast system. To 
force brains and not to build character is 
the mission of the army of teachers, and 
what is worse is that there is no remedy in 
sight.” 
a Hee 
T Christ church, Oxford, Canon Sanday, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, refer- 
ring to the death of the Rev. Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson, senior student of Christ 
church, so well known as ‘‘Lewis Carroll,” 
said that the world would think of ‘‘Lewis 
Carroll” as one who opened out a new vein 
in literature, a new and a delightful vein 
which added at once mirth and refinement 
to life. Was not this much to have done? 
Did it not bespeak an original and creative 
gift of a high order and of great value in the 
eyes of those who had the best interests of 
the nation at heart? His books where whol- 
ly without spot or stain in the midst of so 
much that was the reverse of stainless, and 
were all seasoned with such a wholesome 
salt of humor as won for them a wide 
popularity. They knew how behind them 
all there lay a deep background of religion 
—a religion severely quiet and retiring, like 
his character—a religion almost of the 
closet after the pattern of the Gospel, 


ae 


HE oldest living clergyman of the Church 

of England, the Rev. Edward Allen, of 
Tiverton, Devon, recently celebrated his 
hundredth birthday. Mr. Allen was born 
at Theale, Berks, on Jan. 18, 1798. His 
erandfather was mayor of Heniey-on- 
Thames when the massive stone bridge 
which now spans the river was built. Mr, 
Allen’s mother, Sarah Percy, was related to 
the author of the ‘‘Reliques.” The cente- 
narian took his M. A. at Oxford many years 
ago, and was sooa after chaplain to the Em- 
bassy at Copenhagen. He speaks twelve 
languages, is a @ntributor to Dr. Murray's 
famous dictionary, has seen four monarchs 
on the English throne, and some of his 
earliest memories refer to the rejoicings in 
celebration of the Peace of Amiens, in 1802. 
He was, like the late Mr. Villiers, delicate 
in early years, but is now inexcellent health. 
He has not seen a doctor for years, and he 
writes his letters without the aid of spec- 
tacles, He has spent c.ose on hali a century 
in Tiverton. ; 

Se 


HE American Society for the Regulation 

of Vivisection has been organized, for the 
purpose of representing that public senti- 
ment which is not opposed to animal exper- 
imentation when the practice is adequately 
guarded against abuse, confined to certain 
definite objects, and placed under State su- 
pervision. That atrocious cruelties have 
been perpetrated under the guise of ‘‘scien- 
tific research” is notoriously true; butit does 
not follow that every phase of the practice 
is therefore to be condemned. There are 
boundaries within which animal experimen- 
tation should be permitted and approved. 
To define these limits, to urge their recog- 
nition by public opinion, and to contend for 
their enactment into law, are the objects of 
the society above named. Dr. Albert Lef- 
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fingwel], secretary, Aurora, N. Y., will 
gladly corres; ond with those interested in 
the subject. 
—— 
Valley Forge 

V ALLEY FORGE is a name which inspires 

unspeakable emotions in every reader 
of the Revolutionary story, appealing to the 
depth of the pathetic in us, by their suffer- 
ings, and to our sublimest sense by their 
heroic fortitude. That winter at Valley 
Forge surpasses the retreat from Moscow; 
for the American: heroes and their great 
commander endured through the long win- 
ter instead of fleeing. 

‘Flow comes it} sir,” said Washington to 
the commander, as they paraded into the 
Valley, “that I have tracked the march of 
your troops by the blood-stains of their feet 
upon the frozen ground? Were there no 
shoes in the commissary’s stores, that this 
sad spectacle is to be seen along the public 
highway”? The officer replied: ‘*When 
shoes were issued, the regiments were 
served in turn; it was‘our misfortune to be 
amone the last, and the stores became ex- 
hausted.’’ Washington’s emotions were of 
the strongest kind, and he said, ‘Poor fel- 
lows. ” 

‘‘At no period of the war,” writes Chief 
Justice Marshall, ‘Shad the American army 
been reduced to a situation of greater peril 
than during the winter at Valley Forge. 
More than onve they were absolutely with- 
out food. There was seldom at any time a 
quantity of provisions sufficient for a week. 
The returns of the first of February exhib- 
ited the astonishing number of three thou- 
sand nine hundred and eighty-nine men in 
camp unfit for duty for want of clothes. Of 
this number, scarcely a man had a pair of 
shoes. Although the total of the army ex- 
ceeded seventeen thousand men, the effect- 
ive rank and file amounted to five thousand 
and twelve.” Their clothes were in rags 
and tatters. 

The Quaker, Isaac Potts, tells us of Wash- 
ington’s prayer at Valley Forge, how, as 
he traversed the forest, he heard a fervent 
voice. Approaching nearer, whom should 
he behold, in a kind of bower, but the Com- 
mander-in-chief, on his knees, in the act of 
devotion, praying to the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. At the moment when Friend Potts, 
concealed by the trees, came uo, Washing- 
ton was interceding for his beloved country. 
When the Quaker reached home, -his wife 
asked the reason for his agitation. ‘‘I have 
this day seen,” replied he, ‘‘what I never 
shall forget. If George Washington be not 
a man of God, I am mistaken; and still more 
shall I be disappointed if God, through him, 
does not perform some great thing for the 
country.”—Success. 

— — 


Intemperate Card Playing 


Ae the last monthly meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary, of Chicago, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. B. Lyman, urged the various 
branches to remember their pledges for the 
work. Inconnrection with the fulfillment of 
such pledges, she spoke earnestly against 
an immoderate indulgence in card playing. 
She said she did not know the attitude of 
her audience on the subject, and perhaps 
they might not agree with her, but she 
thought the time had come when a word of 
protest should go out from the members of 
the Auxiliary against the growing absorp- 
tion of the time of Christian women by card 
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playing. At this day, when every hour 
came to women freighted with opportunities 
such as they never enjoyed before to extend 
the Kingdom of Christ, was it reasonable, 
was it consistent with their Christian pro- 
fess'on that they should spend hour after 
hour of valuable time at the card-table? 
Card playing,though an innocent recreation, 
was not a scrious pursuit, nor was it, in the 
mind of the speaker, a fitting means for fill- 
ing the Lord’s treasury. If the women 
would give the latter subject their thought- 
ful attention, surely they would see that 
twenty-five cents spent for an afternoon’s 
amusement, to which was often added the 
questionable stimulus of a valuable prize 
gained without equivalent work—some- 
thing for nothing—they would see that such 
gifts had no value as acts of love or mercy 
done for Christ. 
$a RES 


Silentium! 
BY FLORA L. STAKFIELD 


The day unheeded by me Softly slips, 

The shadows tremble on the moonlit town, 
With fiery nimbus gleaming like a crown 

The sun into the far horizon dips, 

While, from the wall, with hand upon his lips, 
And on his brow a little spectral frown, 

A gentle angel gazes mildly down 
Admonishing with heavenly finger tips. 


O, Messenger of Silence, may I be 

Dumb as you bid me, mute as you command! 
Keep on your lips the meditative hand 

That locks the door of speech and hides the key; 
I shall not miss the converse with the world 
While by my side your warning wings are furled. 


pS ees 


The Westminster Letter Concerning 
Anglican Orders 


BY THE REV. JAMES 8. STONE, D. D. 


Now that the Roman Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster and his suffragans have issued 
their response to the Encyclical Letter of the 
English Archbishops, we may hope that some 
rest will be afforded the Church in the contro- 
versy concerning Anglican Orders. This hope 
is the more likely from the fact that while the 
Westminster Letter gathers together and reiter- 
ates courteously and firmly all the charges pos- 
sible against the validity of the said Orders, 
without recognizing the force of the replies 
made to the charges, it presents nothing new. 
Not a single fresh argument is adduced; not a 
new fact discovered, or even an obscure point 
made plain. The letter is nothing but a re- 
affirmation, a resetting of the Papal Encyclical, 
with a coloring derived from the multitudinous 
attempts with which minor Roman writers 
have sought to defend the conclusion, rather 
than the reasons, of the Encyclical. No answer, 
therefore, seems necessary. Every position re- 
iterated by the Cardinal has been already and, 
some of us think, sufficiently answered. 

And yet, though the letter contains nothing 
new, it is not without its use and worth. It is 
written in clear, concise, and pleasant style, 
and furnishes far more interesting, reading than 
such documents usually contain. Moreover, its 
tone and temper are excellent, kindly, and 
Christlike. There is no vituperation, no harsh- 
ness even, but a respect that demands consid- 
eration, and a genuine regret that Anglicans 
cannot see as Romans see, which wins our sym- 
pathy. Cardinal Vaughan nas not been always 
so considerate of the feelings and claims of oth- 
ers; and one frequently fancies that had he 
been more thoughtful and courteous some 
months earlier, the relations between Canter- 
bury and Rome would not have received the 
added bitterness which the Papal Encyclical 
created. 

But be this as it may, and recognizing fully 
the gentleness of the Cardinal’s letter, we real- 
ize that its importance lies in its very reitera- 
tion. The Cardinal has not shifted from his 
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posicion a hair’s breadth. On the contrary, 
without admitting that any answers made by 
his opponents have weight, sometimes even fg- 
noring that any replies have been so much as 
attempted, he calmly, forcibly, and unflinch- 
ingly repeats the stock objections to Anglican 
Orders, sets them forth in terse, pellucid form,. 
and gives them an authority which could not 
have been imparted by less distinguished con- 
troversialists. This is truly Roman. To some 
minds it is most convincing. Even though ore 
may regret that no recognition is made of one’s 
argument, yet all must admit that if recogni- 
tion be unsafe, the wisest thing is to say noth- 
ing aboutit. The surest way of disparaging an 
inconvenient fact is to pass it by altogether. 
Why should the soldier show his wounds to the 
foe? ; 

The very firmness of the Westminster Letter 
ought to occasion the deep gratitude of all 
Anglicans. Whether written with the knowl- 
edge and sanction of the Pope or not, it has suf- 
ficient authority to convince thinking men and 
women of the present impossibility of recon- 
ciliation between the Churches of the Roman 
confederation and those of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The fact thus brought to light may be 
sad, but itis far better to know the fact than 
to goon hoping and fearing, as the case may be,. 
uncertainly, timidly, or presumptuously. The 
Cardinal has told us where westand. There is 
no compromise, no softening down of unpleas- 
ant realities. He has shown himself a better 
protestant than some who were aesirous of his. 
reaching an opposite conclusion thought him to 
be. No Lutheran in the sixteenth century pro- 
tested more clearly cr earnestly against the 
Roman system than he does against the claims 
of Anglicans. We rejoiceinthis. Weare glad 
that he has shut the door and barred it—per- 
haps we might go so far as to say that he has 
built it over—so that neither we nor our fel- 
lows cau enter in. 

For, in our judgment, the Westminster Letter 
has saved us from a temptation which before 
long might have been too strong for us to re- 
sist. The recognition of our Orders by the Pope 
might have led us by and by to recognize some 
things in which the Pope differs from us most 
strenuously, and which we could not accept 
without stultifying ourselves. The reason why 
we are not to-day in communion with him is. 
that we believe that he amQ the Church over 
which he reigns have seriously and heavily 
added to the Faith once delivered to the saints, 
We do not perhaps go so far as to say that the 
Roman Church has departed from the Catholic 
Faith, but to our thinking she has so added 
to that Faith, so misinterpreted, and even cor- 
rupted it, that in her hands it is obscured, over-. 
shadowed, and weakened. Anglicanism has no: 
other right to existence than that it holds solely 
and simply to Catholic faith and practice as. 
held by the primitive Church, and as set forth 
in sacred Scripture, and affirmed by the Eecu- 
menical Councils. It has nothing to do with 
later accretions. Again and again, as these liave 
gathered around the Faith, the Anglican 
Church at great struggle, and even expense of 
blood, has cut them off and east them aside. 
And to-day the Anglican Church claims that 
she retains, and presents to the world un- 
changed, Catholic and orthodox Christiauity. 

If we admit that Rome does this too, theu we: 
must perforce deny the facts of history and ad- 
mit the fallacy of our pretensions. For Angli- 
canism and Romanism being what they are,. 
differing from each other in many particulars. 
so widely, and in not afew so essentially, that. 
men like Cardinal Vaughan on the one side, and 
men like, say, the late Bishop Coxe on the ether 
side, will have naught to do with each other, it. 
is certain that both cannot be, inthesame sense, 
simply and purely Catholic. a 

I do not know that anything in the Roman 
Church is to the Anglican mind more offensive 
than its substitution of local practices and 
opinions for Catholic usage and belief. Its at- 
mosphere is peculiarly Italian and Spanish. 
Even French thought touches it scarcely to an 
appreciable degree, German still less, and Irish, 
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English, or American, not at all. The Euro- 
pean peoples which are the farthest from in- 
tellectual, moral,and spiritual progress, control 
both its policy and its teachings. The Ameri- 
ean Romanist holds devoutly and nobly to an 
ideal which is presented to him, and has been 
largely created for him, by a body of men with 
whom he has nothing more than a name in 
common. Not that American thought is nec- 
essarily nearer the truth than is Italian thought, 
but it is thrust aside and disdained, while 
italiin thought is accorded acceptance, domina- 
tion. and inerrancy. It is not suffered to make 
itself felt. Hence the Anglo-Saxon feels him- 
self in aRomish place of worship, face to face 
with practices and teachings that are to him 
foreign. His national life is unrecognized. In- 
ste d of being ina Catholic church he is inan 
alien conventicle; and he is repelled by the 
stifling and strange air. God may have com- 
mitted His Church especially to the races of 
Southern Europe, but we are not sure that the 
proofs of His having done so are forthcoming. 

Cardinal Vaughan has done for us the great 
service of destroying the chances ofour getting 
into that atmosphere. Rome refuses to be to 
us a mother, and we are barred from entering 
into a society controlled by Italian and Spanish 
-Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits. By this 
we are bold enough to believe the Anglican 
Church is mightily benefited. Had our Orders 
been recogniz *d by Rome, who can tell but that 
some day we might have been tempted, possibly 
simply for the sake of gratitude and good-will, 
to give up, say, the Book of Common Prayer, 
the authorized version of sacred Scripture, and 
not unlikely, the apostolic viewsof episcopacy? 
‘There is no danger of that now. We shall hold 
‘more firmly than before toour Catholic heritage. 
‘We shali reiterate more decidedly than ever 
the faith and practice which made the Church 
so glorious in the first ages of its history, and in 
the days of Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Cyp- 
rian. 

In this there is positive and clear advantage. 
For the Anglican Communion not only is initself 
Catholic, and the Church of the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the wor!d, but, owing to the man- 
afest corruptions and distortions of Rome, and 
the remote and limited life of Oriental Chris- 
tendom, is also largely the trustee and custodian 
of Catholic faith and practice. God has given 
to this Communion the duty of preserving intact 
and pure primitive Christianity, until such time 
as in His good providence His people now sepa- 
rated may come to a better mind and turn again 
to first principles. This trust must not be vio- 
lated or imperiled. The recent action of Rome 
will make us more tenacious of the privileges, 
and more anxious for the performance of the 
duties, God has given us. We were not among 
those who desired the Italian Bishop’s approval 
of Anglivan Orders, but the question having 
been raised, we were one with those who hoped 
that the papal recognition of our priesthood 
would have been a step towards the reunion of 
Christendom, and that Anglicanism and Roman- 
ism brougbt into closer contact might have in- 
fluenced each other for good; but now we realize 
that this hope was not in accordance with the Di- 
vine Will, and also had the aspirations which led 
ssome of our »rethren to approach the Vatican 
been satisfied, hurt rather than good would 
have befallen us. Rome. has isolated herself. 
She prefers to stand alone. Her action we re- 
gret for her own sake, but she removes from 
us the possible danger of imitating her in the 
tendency to depart from, or to add to, Scrip- 
tural, apostolic, or ecumenical precedent. 


As to her condemnation of our Orders, so grat- 
uitously and presumptuously made, we are not 
affected thereby. There is no doubt among our 
cletgWor people that our bishops ordain with 
‘the full intention to do whatever Christ wishes 
and commands them to do; and therefore will 
to convey just such grace and mission as He 
‘would have them convey. They seek and in- 

end to make such priests as He wills them to 
make. To hold that the result or effect of their 
action depends upon the state of their mind or 
} will while performing the action, comes peril- 
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ously near assuming that the efficacy of sacra- 
ments and the virtue of the Word of God, if not 
the validity of the one and the authority of the 
other, are subject to our opinion or volition. 
That the Bible is the Word of God because the 
reader, or even the writer thereof, wills it so 
to be, is contrary to reason, but not more so 
than the supposition that the priesthood de- 
pends upon the will of the bishop ordaining. If 
he ordain, he cannot by any interior or reserved 
purpose of his own hinder or change the result 
of his act. This is asimpossible as it would be 
for the priest baptizirg to stay the grace of 
God, or marrying, to leave the man and woman 
unmarried. The. priesthood is an objective gift 
and not a subjective quality. Its life is of and 
from the Holy Ghost, and the bishop is no more 
than the means whereby the gift is conveyed. 
If our Lorda’s sacerdotiwm is one with the sacer- 
dotium of Rome, then our priests have the latter 
as well as it, not only—perhaps not at all—be- 
cause our bishops intend to impart it, but also 
because in the act of making a priest they can 
do nothing else; if it differ, so much the worse 
for Rome. We can do, and we seek to do, His 
Willonly. And if our clergy have the true sacer- 
dotium, or if they have it not, no opinion, even of 
a supreme pontiff, can touch the fact. Our 


priests are as much priests now as they would 


have been had the Pope said they were priests; 
they are no less priests because he has pre- 
sumed to deny their authority. 

Attention was directed recently by the London 
Spectator to another aspect of the question. 
While at the present time the adherents of the 
Roman Communion outnumber those of the An- 
glican, it is nevertheless certain that the nations 
which largely contain the former are declining, 
either in numbers or in influence, perhaps in 
both, and that the growing peopties, into whose 
hands is falling the domination of the world, are 
those of the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Russia. Already, so far as extension 
is concerned, the Anglican‘Communion is scarce- 
ly less world-spread than the Roman. Wherever 
the English language is spoken, there is also the 
English Church. In a century from now, if 
things go onas they promise abundantly at pres- 
ent to do, the English-speaking nations of the 
earth will outrank the Latin race, and the Ro- 
man Church may find herself in the minority of 
numbers and in the decline of influence. The 
Greek Church and the Anglican may join hands; 
the latter may absorb the disunited sects and 
schools of thought in England and America; and 
Rome may stand confronted with conditions 
that may urge, if not compel, her to come to that 
reckoning with Catholic Christianity which she 
has so long and so persistently set herself 
against. This may be visionary, but it is not im- 
possible, and it is not said boastfully or exulting- 
ly. At all events, the Papal Encyclical and the 
Westminster Letter will at least inspire the 
Anglican Communion with renewed life and en- 
ergy. Weshallcherish more lovingly than ever 
our own polity and customs, which are those of 
the Church in her purest ages; we shall value 
our history, so full of glorious deeds and of 


praiseworthy heroes and saints; we shall cling 


more tenaciously to our doctrines, which we 
know are Catholic, and to our heritage, which we 
are assured is apostolical; and more strenuous- 
ly than before, we shall strive in all parts of the 
world for the propagation of the true and full 
Gospel of Christ. 

On the other hand, while the Westminster 
Letter has helped us to a renewed realization of 
our advantages, and has defined for us our 
present relations to a Church from which in the 
far-off olden time we received many a spiritual 
benefit, let us not for the mere suke of peaceand 
unity be led into entangling alliances with bod- 
ies or societies supposed to be remote from 
Rome. In the long run, it will be found that 
many forms of so-called Protestantism have ob- 
scured the Faith quite as much as Rome has 
ever done, perhaps more so; some of them even 
denying the Lord that gave Himself for them— 
which Rome has never done. It is better for 
Anglicanism to remain in its ‘‘splendid isola- 
tion” than jeopardize the Faith for which it 
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stands, or even endanger any of the safeguards 
which surround that Faith. If we are true, God 
will bring about that real and lasting union of 
Christendom for which all Christians should 
pray and work—not a union, be it said, based 
upon mere articles of mutual agreement, but a 
union springing out of a conviction that the 
Church of God is a real, living society, visible 
and audible, and that they who enter it must 
enter on God’s own terms, and not upon their 
own whims and fancies. 

We do not say that the Anglican Communion 
is coterminous with this Church, or is a synonym 
for it. We do not wish for the universal tri- 
umphof English or American customs or views 
of truth. We only claim that at this time the 
Anglican Communion presents and preserves 
the fullest and purest ideal of the Catholic 
Church, and that the chief purpose of her exist- 
ence, so far as the peoples outside of those who 
speak the English language are concerned, is to 
give them not herself, but the truth which she 
embodies and the Catholic faith and polity which 
she holds. 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Rock of the Lion. By Molly Elliot Sm'th. 

New York: Harper & Bros. Price, #1.50. 

The hero of this story is an American mid- 
shipman who bas served under Paul Jones. He 
becomes a prisoner of war, and is more or less 
involved in many incidents connected with the 
British navy. The interest of the story cen- 
tres in the tremendous struggle for the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and vivid pictures are given of the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent, the relief of Gibral- 
tar, the loss of the Royal George, and the final 
assault upon the Rock. The book will meet the 
requirements of the most critical of our boy 
readers. 


Spanish John. By William McLeman. Illustrated 
by F. de Myrbach. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.50. 

The story is of the times of the Scotch Pre- 
tender, ‘‘His Majesty James III.,’’ and the author 
shows great sympathy and understanding inthe 
treatment of character and conditions. We feel 
regret on two accounts when we have finished 
the reading: first, because the bookis no longer, 
and again, that the creator of Fr. O’Rourke 
shouldhav allowed him to be killed. Such char- 
acters should not be unnecessarily slaughtered, 
at least until they have, like d’Artagnan, lived 
through several volumes. O’Rourke is a strong 
and lovable character, and would render the 
book a success were the story weaker. As itis, 
Mr. McLeman’s maiden effort is a most interest- 
ing and well-told tale, and promises much for the 
future of the writer. 


Threads of Life. By Clara Sherwood Rollins. Ros- 
ton and New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Price, 
$1. 

The threads of these Jives, like those of most 
human beings, are twisted of various hues. Joy 
and sorrow, love and death, play their parts 
here in their usual proportion. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of the book is the clear, 
analytical talk and the repartee which pre- 
dominate in the daily intercourse of the char- 
acters. Although they protest that they are 
“sick of the whys of life,’ they nevertheless 
bristle with interrogation points, with profit- 
able results, conversationally, to the reader, if 
not to theirown solace. 


The Church Psalter: Containing the Psalter, 
Proper Psalms, and Twenty Selections, arranged 
with Appropriate. Chants, together with Special 
Settings of Certain Psalms. By the Rev. Chas. L 
Hutchins; the Organ Registration by A. H. Mann, 
Mu. Doc., Organist of the University of Cambridge. 
Boston: Parish Choir. Quarto, Seal, Burnished 
Red Edges. Pp. 335. Price, 3. 

In the first place, this most luxurious organ 
edition of the Church Psalter that ever has 
peen published in the United States or in Eng- 
land, is issued at a selling cost thatis a marvel 
of cheapness; in the second place, it is the only 
organ-book of the Psalter, so far as we are 
aware, that is equipped with full and complete 
organ registration for every Psalm, and for 
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every turn in the sentiment of each Psalm. 
Registrations of this character have been long 
time desiderated by church organists, and they 
are here furnished by a musician who is emi- 
nent in the resources of organ mastery. In the 
prefatory part we note two good features: A 
long quotation from an excellent paper by Dr. 
J.S. B. Hodges, on right methods in chanting, 
with figured illustrations; and an easily intelli- 
gible instruction to organists, by Dr. Mann, as 
to how they should make use of his directive 
registrations in the Psalter margins, which are 
intended to be ‘merely general, leaving the more 
minute details to be decided by the organists 
themselves, according to the strength of their 
choirs and the size of their organs.”’ 


Celebrated Trials. By Henry Lauren Clinton. W th 
Nine Portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $2.50. < 
We cordially welcome another volume from 

the pen of one of the famous lawyers of 
the New York bar of the generation that is 
passing away. While this volume may not con- 
tain as much of personal reminiscence and 
anecdote as Mr. Clinton’s ‘‘Hxtraordinary 
Cases,’ it contains accounts which are absorb- 
ing and sometimes thrilling, of some of the 
causes celebres of the great metropolis. The 
still unsolved mystery of the famous Cunning- 
ham-Burdell murder in 1857; the great Tweed 
prosecution, ending in the conviction of New 
York’s greatest ‘‘boss’’; the trial of Mayor A. 
Oakley Hall; the serving of Writs of Prohibi- 
tion against Mayor Hall’s corrupt board of al- 
dermen who tried to hold over in 1872, are some 
of the subjects contained in this volume. A 
number of excellent portraits of public men em- 
bellish these legal pages. One of them is a like- 
ness of Wm. M. Tweed, and those who remem- 
ber his face only or chiefly Nast’s caricatures, 
will experience a slight sensation when they 
look at it. Tweed’s face looks quite respectable, 
after all. 


Selections From Plato: The Apology of Socrates, 
the Pheedo. Edited by H. T. Nightingale, Instruct- 
or ia the High School, Chicago. Chicago: Ains- 
worth & Company. Boards, 12mo, 160 pages. Price, 
30 cts. 

This edition is based on the translation of 
Taylor, ani will be recognized at once by all 
scholars as the accepted English rendering of 
the Philosophy of Socrates. Hach selection is 
preceded by an introduction, followed by an 
argument. The book is intended for exercises 
in reading English and as an exampleof literary 
style, and this purpose chiefly has guided the 
editor in his work. [It is the first Greek prose 
classic to be offered in this form. 


Oriental Days. By Lucian A. Palmer. New York: 

Baker & Taylor. Price, $2. 

This is a clearly printed and very handsome- 
ly illustrated book, well fitted for a gift. 
It treats of Egypt and the Holy Land, and 
is written in an agreeable style. It does not 
tell anything very new, but how could it? 
for nothing has been more overwritten than 
Egypt and Palestine. Cairois as well known as 
London, and you meet quite as many people you 
know there, as at any American watering place. 
Any one going to the Orient might derive much 
useful information from this book. . 


What Can I Do for Brady? and Other Verse. By 
Charles F. Johnson, Trinity College, Hartford. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1. 

The volume is an excellent specimen of prin- 
ter’s art,and is set with liberal margins. Its 
contents are in four parts, blank verse, miscel- 
laneous, sonnets, and humorous, and the themes 
are greatly variant. In the first section we tind 
but three illustrations of Professor Johnson’s 
_ muse, the title subject, with ‘‘Heredity,’’ and 
“St. Ignatius.’? Perhaps the best of all the col- 
lectionis that in the second part, entitled: “‘The 
Sculptor,” a very happy conception, and a good 
piece of work. 


ALTHOUGH not written from a Churchman’s 
standpoint, there is much valuable information 
on the International Series of Sunday School 
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Lessons in Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1898. 
Hspecially noteworthy are the suggestive lists 
of books and pictures helpful in the study of 
each lesson. [Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.] 


We noted in last issue the special offer of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, relating to 
the Speaker’s Commentary. In making up the 
page the heading of the article was misplaced 
and the Clerical Directory made its first appear- 
ance in the wrong place. But it was in good 
company and we trust will not complain. The 
offer of the commentary at half price and most- 
ly on time payments, is really very liberal. Such 
a work cannot be furnished at that price even 
after the plates are made. It should be under- 
stood that Tum Living CuurcH has no commis- 
sion on the sale of this commentary, no interest 
whatever except to aid its readers in securing 
an expensive, standard work at half price, and 


showing its appreciation of the favor extended - 


by the publishers to its constituency. A typo- 
graphical error in last week’s issue snould also 
be corrected, in the name of the Rev. Canon 
Cook, of Exeter, the editor of the Commentary. 


Books Received 


I’. TENNYSON NEELY 


Petronilla, the Sister. By Emma Homan Thayer. 
Illustrated. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 

The Gate Called Beautiful; An Institute of Christian 

Sociology. By Edward A. Warriner. $1.50. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 

Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets. 
Smith, D.D., LL.D. $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. A Text-Book of 
Mental Science for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
By George Trumbull Ladd. $1.50. 


A National Church. By William Reed Huntington. $1. 


By George Adam 


Pamphlets Received 


Address by the Rt. Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster, D. D. 
before the Church Club of the Diocese of Connecti- 
cut. 

Our Finances. By “Pax.” 

Minutes of Meeting of the Commission for Church 
Work among Colored People. 

The Conversion of Children. By the Rev. Edward 
Payson Hammond, M. A. James H. Marle, Boston. 

Annual report of the National League for the Protec- 
tion of the Family. 

Prospectus:. St. John the Evangelist’s School, Mon- 
treal, Can. 

The Church Club of Dayton, Ohio. 

Year Book of Trinity parish, New Haven. 

Active Service, or Gospel Work among the Soldiers 
of the United States Army. The United Stutes 
Army Aid Association. New York. 


Periodicals 


One of the landmarks of London, the Blue- 
coat boys of Christ’s Hospital, is about to be 
removed from the city to Horsham, Kent. An 
interesting account of the school, its origin and 
history, is given in The Quiver, for March. The 
Countess of Meath, founder of the Ministering 
Children’s League, describes Holy Week in 
Seville, illustrated from photographs. The Rev. 
W. Carlile tells the story of the Church Army 
in England, and there is a sermon by the Rev: 
Boyd-Carpenter, rector of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, England, in addition to serial and other 
stories. [Cassell Publishing Co. Price, $1.50 a 
year]. 

The Westminster Review for February opens 
with a strong and caustic criticism of the for- 
eign policy of Great Britain, particularly in re- 
gard to Turkey, Greece, and Crete, by an origi- 
nal member of the Highty Club. It is full of 
plain speaking. England is responsible for the 
failure to dislodge Turkey from Europe twenty 
years ago, for the oppression of Greece, for the 
miseries of Crete, for the recent Greco-Turkish 
War, and for the rehabilitation of Abdul Hamid 
and his army, and for the horrible treatment 
meted out to the Armenians. We are inclined 
to sympathize strongly with the writer. There 
is a good article on ‘Matthew Arnold as a Polit- 
ical and Social Critic.’? An interesting bit of 
travel is described in ‘tA Visit to Tarawera, 
New Zealand,” by F. C. T. Mann. 
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Blackwood’s for February has an interesting 
sketch of a visit to Crete while the Powers were 
blockading Canea. The writer, like most Eng- 
lish excursionists in Oriental regions, finds the 
Turks excellent fellows, while the Cretans and 
Greeks are, for the most part, contemptible. 
Here is a curious bit of information: ‘The 
Cretans are so annoyed with St. Paul for his. 
quotation of Epimenides’ verse, that they have,. 
I believe, refused to dedicate any church to- 
him throughout the island’! We trust the 
writer himself is not drawing the “‘long bow.” 
The serial, ‘‘John Splendid,’ reaches its 14th 
chapter. ‘‘Queen Oglethorpe’’ is a bit of family 
history connected with the Jacobite plots. 
“John Nicholson, of Delhi,’’ is a sketch of one 
of those extraordinary characters developed by 
the British rule in India amid a multitude of 
blunderers. Among the remaining articles, 
“The Spanish Crisis,’’ which gives no very flat- 
tering view of the Spanish government and pol- 
itics, and “The Crisis in China,’’ which gives. 
an equally unflattering account of the bad man- 
agement of English interests in that region— — 
deal with the great international questions of 
the day. ; 


TuHosr who hold, with Dr. Holmes, that. 
“teaching is the most vital of all the profes-— 
sions,”’ will not feel unduly disturbed by the 
article on ‘‘The Pedagogical Type,” in The. 
Bookman for February. The case is not so bad, 
the ‘‘type’? not universal. The ‘scandal of 
originality,” for instance, is not so blighting, as. 
in the past—at any rate, outside of public school: 
work. Those distinguished for ‘narrow conceit, 
talky shallowness, and worrisome primness,’” 
will cease to seek a profession, it is to be hoped,. 
after being warned away from a cailing which 
does not permit its followers ‘‘to meet society on 
a normal footing.”’ In all departments of labor,. 
the honest toiler must work against odds. But 
why deliberately omit mention of the better 
things that come to one who labors faithfully in 
this field? Devotion to self-imposed duty, ad- 
herence to the true, the spirisual, the uplifting, 


are among the possible, nay, the inevitable, les-- 


sons taught by the ethical-minded instructor to. 
his pupils. 
right activity among those who teach, though 
there are bunglers and shirks in this, as in 
every calling. The reproduction, on page 491, 
of Fred Barnard’s famous picture of Sidney 
Carton on his way to the guillotine, should be: 
preserved, as the edition that contains it is rare. 
There are too many other good things in this 
number, even for mention in this limited space. 
The February issue, like its predecessors, shows- 
The Bookman to be a literary journal of the first. 
order—a monthly chronicle of current literature. 
Its judgments are well weighed and considered, 
yet not heavy ror dull in expression; it is en- 
tertaining, stimulating, without flippancy or 
frivolity—a combination which some of its trans-- 
Atlantic cousins find it difficult to achieve. 
[Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $2.00a year.] 
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Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER IV. 


A LESSON FROM ‘‘'GIVE US THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD” 


N a doorstep of one of the cottages in the 

suburbs of Schafhausen sat one morning 
a boy and a girl, each having in hand a 
sugar cake, and dressed in holiday attire, 
as if for some festival. 

The boy was eating his cake, but that of 
the little girl lay in her lap, her attention 
being absorbed in making awreath of wild 
flowers gathered in the forest near the old 
mill of Hans Harbst. 

Her pretty blond hair hung in smooth 
plaits nearly to her waist, and her dress of 
pink muslin was tied with a faded sash; 
while the boy wore ascarlet jacket,of which 
he was very proud. 

“Justine,” said he at length, ‘‘if you don’t 
care for your cake I might as well eat it.” 

The girl glanced down upon it but said 
nothing. 

“Did you hear me, Justine’? 

“Yes, I hear you, August, but mother 
gave us these cakes because we are to-day 
to celebrate our little brother’s birthday, 
when he is to have his name; it would not 
be right for me to give my cake away.” 

August made no response, but placing his 
elbows upon his knees, he gazed in deep 
thought toward the forest until his medita- 
tions were interrupted by Justine. 

‘“Wraulein Hannah told me this morning 
that in the blue heavens there are angels 
great and small,and when one of earth’s chil- 
dren is named, a beautiful angel with snow- 
white wings takes the name toa great book in 
heaven, and as long as the childis a follower 
of the loving Jesus, so long his name re- 
mains in the great Book of Life.” 

August paid but little attention to this 
narrative of the sexton’s daughter Hannah, 
his mind being much more interested in the 


‘sugar cake lying in his sister’s lap. He 


reached out his hand, only intending to 
touch the coveted dainty, when his fingers 
received a sharp blow which caused him to 
ery out in affright. 

Justine glanced up in astonishment, but 
her fears were allayed when she saw- through 
the lilac bushes at one end of the cottage, 
the well-known form of Fraulein Hannah. - 

“T am glad it is you,” she said joyously, 
while August reddened guiltily; ‘‘please 
look at my wreath.” 

It was a very plain face indeed which 
peered through the lilac bushes, but these 
children, as well as all other little ones in 
Schafhausen, knew and loved Fraulein Han- 
nah, in spite of her masculine height, her 
angular figure, her large mouth, and the 
black patch over her eye. 


Her old father, who was sexton of Schaf- 
hausen church and graveyard, said that 
patch was something to be proud of, for 
Hannah had lost the sight of her left eye in 
doing a kind, noble deed. 

Every one in Schafhausen knew what that 
deed was, and every stranger was told of 
Hannah having saved a human life. She 
was returning one cold evening from the 
castle of Baron von Hartenstein, and: found 
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a poor old messenger woman almost buried 
in the snow. Hannah picked her up, brushed 
the snow from her, and then seeing that she 
was unable to stand, carried her on her back 
to Schafhausen, half a mile away. Follow- 
ing this great exertion was a spell of sick- 
ness which brought Hannah almost to the 
grave; she recovered, but the sight of one 
eye was gone, yet she was never known to 
regret it; she had saved a life, and felt well 
repaid. 

She seemed to share with Gretchen the 
place left vacant by Dorothy Burmeister; 
the only difference being that she was able 
to go to see those she wished to help in any 
way, while Gretchen lay patiently upon her 
bed and received cordially those who came. 

The time of Hannah’s arrival at the cot- 
tage of Frau Wagner that sweet summer 
morning was very inopportune, indeed, so 
far as the inside of the cottage was con- 
cerned, and she who was nurse to the sick, 
comforter to the afflicted, a scourge to care- 
less sinners, a teacher and friend to chil- 
dren, found that she was not wanted, but 
this did not disconcert her in the least. 

In the middle of the floor stood Frau 
Wagener, taking feathers from a bed and 
putting them into a bae@ held by her ten- 
year-old daughter. The air was filled with 
flving down, and every article in the room 
had its share. 

‘Why, Wagner’! exclaimed Fraulein 
Hannah standing in astonishment, ‘‘why are 
you changing feathers this day above all 
others, when your little one is to celebrate 
his birthday this afternoon and receive his 
name, and you expect company from the 
city, and above all, our pastor’’? 

“Oh, Fraulein Hannah,” stammered Frau 
Waener, turning crimson with shame, ‘‘that 
you should happen in this very hour above 
all others! In a little while I would have 
been done and cleared up, and now there is 
not a place for you tosit down.” 

“Don’t bother yourself about that,” re- 
plied Hannah composedly, ‘‘I only came to 


-say that I saw the pastor this morning, and 


he said that if possible he will spare an 
hour to remain for your little one’s birth- 
day festival. But what I wish to know is, 
why you are taking feathers from your only 
bed that is worthy the name.” 

She gazed sternly at Frau Wagner, for 
she strongly suspected that it was a plan 
for raising money that would be applied to 
a poor use at the evening festival of the 
three-months-old babe. 

‘‘Now, can’t you see, Fraulein Hannah, 
that I am driven to it’? she asked, in deep 
embarrassment; ‘‘we live, as you know, 
from hand to mouth, and a birthday festival 
takes money. The pastor will expecta fine 
supper, and the baker will not trust us for 
cakes.” 

“Wagner, you know that you are not 
keeping to the truth,” interrupted Hannah 
indignantly. ‘‘You know as well as I that 
it is not at all probable that the pastor will 
stay for refreshments, the children were 
eating baker’s cakes when I came in, and 
there are more lying there upon the table, 
as well as other things for supper, instead of 
being put away out of this dust What are 
you intending to buy with the money these 
feathers will bring”? 

‘We ought not to have our first festival 
for the little one without a drop of beer,” 
replied Frau Wagner, lowering her eyes. 
“Our eldest daughter Lottchen is to come 
from town with her betrothed, and my hus- 
band says that he would consider us very 
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poor or stingy if we don’t have a glass of 
beer forhim. The bed is too fullof feath- 
ers, and two pounds more or less will not be 
missed.” 

“Wagner,” exclaimed her visitor, severly, 
‘‘are you not ashamed to sell the feathers out 
of your only feather bed for such a miser- 
able purpose? It is a sin and disgrace to 
celebrate the little innocent’s first festival 
by making people intoxicated, for that will 
be the result. It is bad enough for Wagner 
to frequent saloons, but for you to give it to 
him at home is tooshameful, If you were 
not so careless and worthless, and would 
have a good hot cup of coffee for him before 
and after working hours, he would not 


spend so much time and money in the sa- 


loons. If you don’t mend your ways you will 
sleep upon straw, and your children be beg- 
gars.” 

Frau Wagner was first red then pale from 
shame at this just rebuke, and that she 
made no reply was evidence of the respect 
in which Fraulein Hannah was held in 
Schafhausen. 

Justine came in at that moment, and stood 
between them, her feelings of sympathy 
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for her mother and respect for the opinion 
of Hannah being equal. 

‘‘Now, I must go,” said the sexton’s 
daughter, ‘‘and I hope, little Justine, that 
you will always remember the festival of 
your little brother, and pray that he may 
be one of God's own children,” and with 
these words she left the place and hurried 
home. 

By afternoon the cottage was so improved 
that one could scarcely recognize it. A ta- 
ble with a white cloth was in the centre of 
the room, and upon it was a birthday cake 
with the wreath of wild flowers, and the 
whole room in perfect order, for the first 
time in many months. In a rocking-chair 
sat Frau Wagner, dressed in holiday attire, 
with the infant in her arms for whom all 
this preparation had been made. It could 
almost be doubted whether this were the 
same woman whom Fraulein Hannah had 
berated so soundly, her appearance being 
so improved and her manner free from em- 
barrassment, 

The children wandered about as if ina de- 
lightful dream, and in the doorway leading 
to the bedroom stood Herr Wagner. He was 
a factory employe, and what was more, a 
dissatisfied one. He quarreled with his des- 
tiny, considered that all working people 
were oppressed and ill-paid, and giving evi- 
dence of his habits by his bloated features 
and bleared eyes. His clothing bore no 
traces of the thrift which characterized that 
of other workmen in the same factory. It 
was not of substantial goods which spoke of 
money being invested to the best advantage, 
but a flimsy cast-off suit bought at some 
second-hand shop in the city; shining broad- 
cloth pantaloons, a flashy vest, and an old - 
fashioned silk hat that was considerably the 
worse for wear. 

The three invited guests, beside the pas- 
tor, were the eldest daughter Lottchen, a 
milliner in the city, her betrothed, a very 
stylish young man indeed, as befitted a tail- 
or’s assistant, and Herr Weber, an elderly 
little man, uncle to Frau Wagner, and in- 
vited with view to possible legacy to the lit - 
tle one who that day was to be named for 
him. The mother looked with pride upon 
her really pretty daughter whom she con- 
sidered a perfect type of city belle, and 
equally satisfied with the tailor’s assistant 
who in his galooned and well fitting soldier 
uniform was not tobe overlooked. He was 
at that moment smoking a cigar, and allow- 
ing the smoke to curl languidly through his 
moustache, while his white, beringed hand 
toyed with a heavy gilt watch chain, as he 
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employers speedily to terms, and Wishea | 
Schafhausen to follow what he considered 
an excellentexample. 

The tailor’s assistant blew a volume of 
smoke from his pursed out lips before giving 
his opinion, the delay making it the more 
valuable when it came, and observed that 
for his part his place, so far, suited him tol- 
erably well, but how long he would be able 
to say so, was quite another question. The 
cost of living in the cities was much in- 
creased, and consequently it was a self- 
evident proposition that the wages should 
also increase. He delivered this sage opin- 
ion in a very deliberate manner, drawing 
slowly through his fingers the watch chain, 
and knotting it occasionally by way of 
change. All listened as if to the opinion of 
an oracle, and little Weber thought that it 
must be a pleasant feeling to have such a 
good opinion of one’s self, 


At that moment August, who was in the 
door, notified them thatthe pastor and Frau- 
lein Haunah were coming, whereupon the 
tailor’s assistant threw aside his cigar, 
struck an attitude, and prepared to convey a 
deep impression of his magnificence upon 
the country pastor. 

Herr Wagner stepped to the door to re- 
ceive his guests, and the young minister 
shook hands with all, then took a chair 
offered him. Hannah went immediately to 
the kitchen to see that all was in readiness 
for the meal, that the pastor might not be 
detained, and finding that a few minutes’ 
time would be all that would be required to 
complete it, felt better satisfied with Frau 
Wagener than she had expected to be. She 
returned, and giving a prolonged wink with 
her remaining eye to little Weber, he arose, 
and taking the infant in his arms told the 
assembled company its name, with an air 
of pride, whereupon the minister gave some 
good words of advice to the parents, charg- 
ing them to strive to train it in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord. Then he knelt 
with them and offered a fervent prayer, 
after which Fraulein Hannah led off with a 
simple hymn, in which the young man from 
the city distinguished himself, having a 
really fine and cultured voice. 

It was doubtful if anyone present was 
more interested in the whole service than 
Justine. Every word of advice to her par- 
ents was taken to heart, and she resolved to 
help all within her power to train her little 
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brother aright. August’s attention was 
about equally divided between the services 
and the large cake in the middle of the table, 
and he wondered more than once if with so 
many to share it, any would be left for him. 

Hannah helped Frau Wagner to set the 
prepared viands upon the table, and at the 
earnest solicitation of the Wagners, the 
pastor remained to partake of the birthday 
feast. Hannah passed hot coffee in fine 
gilded cups, loaned by Frau Kramer, of 
Kramerhof, and Lottchen passed white 
rolls, then the cake, and to the satisfaction 
of August, some was left. Justine further 
gladdened her brother with the promise of 
half her share, for her mind was upon the 
baby, and what Hannah had told her. 

The pastor remained a few minutes after 
the meal was finished, and had some conver- 
sation on spiritual things, which he hoped in 
time might bring forth fruit. His remarks 
to Herr Wagner seemed apparently but to 
bring the subject of his discontent to mind, 
and he branched off upon the meanness of 
employers in general and his own in partic- 
ular. 

As soon as he had finished, the young man 
from the city took up the argument, and in 
very grandiloquent style explained to his 
rural listeners that the working people la- 
pored under many disadvantages. Some of 
them, he said, were even foolish enough to 
leave their earnings in the hands of their 
employers, as a fund to draw upon in time 
of need, but he considered it a very unsafe 
thing. 

‘‘What do you consider a better plan’’? 
asked the young pastor. 

‘Why, benevolent societies among them- 
selves, and a treasurer appointed from 
among their own working people, thus 
keeping the funds aloof from the greedy 
hands of the employers. Being a working- 
man, he would sympathize with working 
people, and the money be entirely safe in 
his hands.” 

To this the pastor made no reply, except 
to take a newspaper from his pocket and 
read an account of the absconding of the 
treasurer of one of these working men’s 
societies, taking the funds with him, which 
reading caused the young man to toy rather 
nervously with his watch chain and glance 
toward Lottchen to see what impression his 
discomfiture made upon her, 

“Yes,” remarked the little Weber, ‘‘in my 
young days we had day-laborers and other 
working people, as we have now, and I never 
heard complaint against the employers. 
People did not have so many wants; they 
lived plainer and were better contented. 
In my fither’s cottage were eight children 
dependent on his day’s labors. He taught 
us ali to say after his morning prayer, ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread,’ and I never 
remember the time when one of us went to 
bed hungry, though sometimes our slice of 
bread might be pretty thin. He always 
said that no one could work with strength 
and spirit unless he had faith in the fourth 
petition.” 

The expression upon the countenances 
about him proved to the little Weber that 
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his remarks were not agreeable; the lips of 
Wagner were compressed with contempt, 
and those of his prospective son-in-law wore 
a very sarcastic smile. But the pastor, in 
no wise disconcerted by being in the minor- 
ity, came to the help of the timid little man, 
and extended his hand to him in cordial ap- 
proval. ‘‘He who in sincerity of heart and 
in faith utters the petition, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread, ’”’ said he kindly, ‘‘though 
he may be poor in this world’s goods, yet is 
he rich, for he dwells under the shadow of 
the Almighty, and all blessings are his.” 

The fine face of little Weber lighted with 
a smile; he had found a congenial spirit, 
something not frequently met in his humble 
life, and he timidly pressed the pastor’s 
hand, who had arisen to leave. “It is my 
prayer that you may all know these bless- 
ings and make them yours”; saying which 
he bade them good by and returned to the 
parsonage. 

Scarcely had he disappeared when Wag- 
ner took the little Weber severely to task 
for his want of entire sympathy for the 
working people. “Pity you are not 
a preacher,’ he remarked sneeringly, ‘'such 
a great man as you are ought not to be a 
weaver. You are a hundred years behind 
the times, and it is just such people as you 
who put mischiefin the heads of the hosses.” 

“Oh, well,” replied the uncle placidly, the 
commendation of the pastor giving him 
courage, ‘‘truth is mighty and will prevail;” 
and donning his skull-cap, he bade all good- 
by and set out upon his long walk toa 
neighboring village. 

Hannah, her errand there being done, 
left a few minutes after, to return to the 
humble home of the sexton, which was near 
the schoolhouse, and she and Louise Fried- 
man were warm friends, co helpers in al] 
good works. 

(To be continued.) 
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Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE OPEN FIRE 


ERIWINKLE had taken the prize for 

scholarship; she was president of the 
cuild of St. Faith; she went every week to 
entertain the little cripples, and, it is sad 
to think of, but she began to feel that she 
was a pretty good girl, and one whom the 
others ought to treat with respect. Now, 
this is a dangerous state of mind for anyone 
to get into, whether she be a child ora 
crown person, and such pride is usually fol- 
lowed by a fall. 

One afternoon, just before dinner, Peri- 
winkle was sitting in her own room reading, 
and feeling very complacent in regard to 
some praise she had received at school that 
morning. 


‘Perrie,” called Mrs. Marston from the 
nursery, ‘‘are you busy”? 

‘‘No, Sister, I am only reading.” 

“T cannot leave baby, and nurse is out; 
will you run down stairs and see to Bessie ? 
I am afraid that she may be playing too near 
the'open fire.” 

Now Periwinkle had been thinking how 
hard.she had studied, and how different she 
was from some other girls, and she was 
also very much interested in ‘lhe Daisy 
Chain” which she was reading. The temp- 
tation to stay just a few minutes and finish 
the chapter was very great, and yet she 
loved Bessie dearly. 

‘‘O dear”! she sighed, ‘“‘Sister is so fussy; 
why, careful as Bessie is, she would not go 
too near the fire; and nurse ought not to be 
out somuch. I'll just finish this page, and 
go down stairs in a minute.” 


On the rug before the open fire sat Han- 
nie, the large pet cat, and beside him, back 
to the fire, sat little Bessie, in a light, fluffy 
white frock. She had a picture book in her 
hand, and was pretending to read to the 
cat, and one little arm was thrown around 
her pet. The treacherous wood fire snapped 
and crackled behind her, and occasionally 


As Periwinkle continued reading, un- 
mindful of hersister’s request, there flashed 
into her mind her mother’s words; ‘“‘If any 
harm should happen to the little ones 
through you, you never could forgive your- — 


self.”” She threw down herbook and rushed 


toward the stairs, and met the cat running — 
up, his tail enormous, and his fur bristling 
all over. As soon as the cat saw her he 
mewed piteously, and turned to run down 
again. Just as she reached the parlor door 
she heard a scream ‘‘Mamma, mamma, Bes- 
sie burn”! and the child ran toward her, 
with the back of her little white skirt all 
ablaze. 


With a cry for help, Periwinkle caught 
up arug and wrapped Bessie entirely in it, 
smothering out the flame, and not heeding 
the pain in her own hand as the fire blis- 
tered it. 


Just then Mr. Marston’s latch-key clicked 
in the door, and he came in saying: ‘Well, 
Perrie, are you and Bessie playing hide and 
seek in the rug”? Smelling the smoke and 
seeing her white face, he broke off and ex- 
claimed: ‘Why! what has happened”? 


Mrs. Marston having heard Periwinkle’s 
ery for help, and knowing something terri- 
ble must have occurred, had laid, aJmost 
thrown, the baby into the cradle, and came 
runnine down the stairs, as the waitress 
hurried up from the dining room. It took - 
but a minute for all this to happen; ‘‘just 
one minute,” as Periwinkle had so often 
said. 

Mr. Marston kneeled down upon the floor, 
and finding that the fire was out, unwrapped 
the rug, and lifted out poor Bessie, in her 
blackened and charred frock. 


a spark fell on the hearth. 
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‘*You have saved our darling’s life, Peri- 
winkle,” he said gravely. 

But alas! she knew better; by her selfish 
carelessness she had nearly killed Bessie. 

Mr. Marston carried the child upstairs, 
and while they were waiting for the ar- 
rival of the doctor, Mrs. Marston examined 
the little hands and arms, here and there 
blisters, where the angry fire had burned 
the soft, white skin. Her sunny curls were 
partially burnt or singed where they hung 
over her shoulders. Poor Bessie was crying 
piteously from the fright and the pain of 
the burns. The baby, feeling herself neg- 
lected at having been so suddenly and un- 
ceremoniously deposited in her cradle,added 
to the confusion by raising her voice in 
angry protest. The conscience-stricken 
Periwinkle took up the baby and tried to 
quiet her. Fortunately Dr. Cushman soon 
arrived and dressed poor Bessie’s arms and 
hands. 

Late that evening when Bessie had fallen 
asleep, and the family were taking their 
lone delayed dinner, Mr. Marston said: 
Perrie, we never can tell you what we owe 
you for saving our pet’s life; and you showed 
great presence of mind in putting out the 
fire.” 

Periwinkle’s face was crimson. Here was 
another temptation; for neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Marston suspected that she had been 
the cause of the whole accident by delaying 
to read. Now if she kept quiet, no one would 
ever know. But she put the thought from 
her at once, and bravely and simply told 
them the truth. - 

_ “Sister, if I had gone instantly when you 
asked me, it would never have happened.” 

At these words, even through her tears, 
Periwinkle could see the expression of their 
faces change; and Mrs. Marston who had 
been too much overcome to speak before, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Periwinkle, do you mean that 

you did not go when I told you to? You 
said you were only reading, and the baby 
seemed so sick I could’nt leave her.” 

“T waited until I nearly finished the chap- 
ter,” answered Periwinkle, between her 
sobs. 

After this they finished the meal in si- 
lence, and then Periwinkle went to her 
room, where she threw herself on her knees 
beside the bed and cried bitterly. ‘‘There 
is no use in trying to do anything or be any- 
thing,” sh2 sobbed, forgetting that she had 
been relying on her own strength and not 
on Christ’s to overcome her faults. ‘“‘Oh”! 
she thought, “if dear mamma only were 
here. 1 wonder if sister will write and tell 
her. I don’t want her to know about it,and 
yet [ must not conceal it ” 

Before she went to sleep she made two 
resolutions: first, to write early in the morn- 
ing to her mother, all the particulars; and 
then after school, to go to the rector and 
tell him, and ask if, on account of her dis- 
obedience, she had better not resign being 
the president of the girls’ guild. She slept 
poorly, frequently waking up with a start, 
and in her sleep seeing little Bessie rushing 
toward her, a sheet of flame. She rose 
early and wrote the letter to her mother, 
and not until after that did she notice a 
large blister on her left hand. She had 
been conscious all night that her hand 
pained her, but she had not realized how bad 
the burn was, and in the excitement of the 
previous evening, noone had thought to ask 
if she had been hurt in smothering the 
fire. 

_ “T-don’t want sister to notice it,” she said 


to herself, and so she went to breakfast 
without doing anything for it. Afterwards 
she found a jar of vaseline in the nursery, 
and applying some of it, she tied her poor 
hand up in a handkerchief, with nurse’s 
help, and slipping it into her muff, went off 
to school. She had not seen Bessie, for she 
wasasleepin Mrs. Marston’s room, her sister 
had said. The breakfast had been a silent 
meal, for though Periwinkle’s brother and 
sister did not mean to be harsh toward the 
little girl who was in their charge, yet they 
were worried about Bessie, and of course 
had no idea that Periwinkle’s hand was so 
painful. She ate but very little, and it is 
not to be wondered at that she made very 
poor recitations. After school she went to 
their rector and told him all that had hap- 
pened. ‘‘Why, my dear Miss Dorothy,” 
said he when the story was finished, ‘“‘there 
is no reason why you should give up being 
head of the little guild; you did wrong, very 
wrong, not to go at once, especially when 
you say that it is one of your greatest faults, 
but you must not be discouraged. Be thank- 
ful that Bessie’s life is saved, and that you 
were permitted to reach her in time, and 
that you had presence of mind enough to 
wrap her in the rug.” 

‘‘T have, ruined the rug, too,’ sighed Peri- 
winkle. 

“Well, Mr. Marston would be willing to 
lose all the rugs he owns, for the Joy of Bes- 
sie’s life being spared.” 

“But if [had gone at once it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

“Now, Dorothy,’’said the clergyman, ‘‘God 
can overrule all our faults and sins, so that 
we may even make progress by their very 
occurrence. Then they seem to keep us 
humble. You had been feeling that Doro- 
thy Tilden was a pretty good little girl; 
you felt that she was an example that Mil- 
dred would do well to follow, that she went 
to Church regularly, that she was helpful 
at the Cripple Home, and stood first in her 
school.” 

‘‘Why, how did you know that I felt so’’? 
exclaimed Dorothy, opening her eyes very 
wide. 

“JT have not lived over forty years witout 
knowing a good deal of human nature; you 
have been leaning on your own strength. 
Now remember, I think you have done very 
wrong, but I want you to profit by your 
failure, and not be discouraged, for you will 
have to watch and pray all your life long. 
We all have to, even if we think that we 
have entirely overcome some sinful habit; 
it may come back when we least expect it.”’ 


When Periwinkle went home, her sister 
met her in the hall and said: ‘‘I did not 
know, Perrie, that your hand was burned un- 
til nurse told me. You must let Dr. Cush- 
man see it when he comes this afternoon to 
see Bessie.” ‘How is she’? asked Peri- 
winkle 


‘She is very fretful, poor child,” was the 
reply. ‘‘You entertain her so nicely, per- 
haps if your hand is not too bad, you would 
like to sit with her a little while.” 


Periwinkle, eager to do all that she could 
to atone for her conduct, was glad to keep 
Bessie amused until the doctor came. After 
attending to Bessie he turned his attention 
to Dorothy, at Mrs. Marston’s request. 

‘Why, why”! he exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
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hand. I ought to have seen to that last} be sent to the front and to learn what real| ROR PERSONAL USE 


night.” 

“TJ had no idea Periwinkle was burnt,” 
said her sister, ‘‘she did not speak of it.” 

After carefully dressing it, he said: ‘‘She 
must not go out for two or three days, for 
she has some fever, and if she should take 
cold there might be trouble.” 

That evening Periwinkle took the unfin- 
ished ‘‘Daisy Chain,” and carrying it to the 
library, locked it up in the book case. 

Ever after the accident the cat changed 
his habit of sitting before the fire; and in 
passing before it he always kept as far away 
as possible, and from that time chose as his 
special place a rug near the steam heater, 
where he could. feel the warmth, and yet 
feel safe from the bright flames, of which 
he was now so afraid. 

One day, after Bessie was much better, 
she and Periwinkle tried to put Hannibal on 
the rug before the fire, in front of which 
there was now a hich fender; but the bright 
cat struggled and pulled away, never in- 
tending again to risk his soft, velvet coat 
where the fire could mar its beauty. 

(To be continued.) 


A Scar and a Story 
A TRUE STORY 


{(\IDN’T you ever get a shot when you 
were in the army”? 

‘Yes, Fred,” replied Uncle Cloyde, who 
has been thrilling his nephew with stories 
of the war. ‘‘Yes, I was shot just once; and 
it was in my first fight, too.” 

“T cuess it wasn’t a very bad wound. You 
brought both your arms and legs back with 
you, and you don’t even limp,” remarked 
the lad, as though he considered that sol- 
dier a failure who could exhibit neither an 
empty sleeve nora cork leg. ‘‘Haven’t you 
even a scar in any place”? 

Uncle Cloyde smiled a queer smile. 

Fred gave a sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘I 
should think a soldier would be proud of a 
sear he got fightine for his country. Where 
is your scar, uncle’’? 

Uncle Cloyde stood up, turned slowly 
round, and lifted off his army hat. 

‘‘T am not proud of my scar, Fred. I keep 
it hidden when I can; but you shall see it, 
and hear how it came to be there.” 

Fred, looking and listening, saw his 
uncle’s forefingers traveling down the back 
of his head and pushing to one side his dark 
hair. There, plain and distinctly, was a 
smooth little path of skin, white and shiny, 
about two inches long. 

A look of .astonished disappointment 
clouded the boy’s face. 

‘‘Why, uncle! What were you doing to 
get shot in the back of your head’? 

Again the peculiar smile showed in Uncle 
Cloyde’s eyes. 

“Bred, you will never see war, I hope; 
and yet your chance to show yourselfa hero 
will come just the same. When this time 
does come, and you will have to choose, per- 
haps, between standing alone for what you 
know is right, or turning your back on your 
duty aad doing as ‘the rest’ do. In my first 
fight Iran away because ‘the rest’ did; and 
ever since I have carried a scar that I am 
ashamed toown. You shall hear the story. 
When a time comes for you to stand alone 
for what is right, remember it. 

‘‘At the time I enlisted in the army, thir- 
ty-five years ago, most of my comrades were 
young fellows, who, like me, were eager to 


war meant. Butinstead of thisour company, 
with others, was ordered away from the main 
body of troops to occupy and hold a little 
wooded valley, which it was thought the 
enemy would try to capture. Days passed, 
and weeks, but no attack was made; no sign 
of an enemy appeared. Nothing more excit- 
ing came to us than our every day military 
drill and target practice. It was a tedious 
time, and our men began to think they were 
never to know what fighting meant. One 
of our boys was a little fellow from Illinois; 
just a school boy he was, who had enlisted 
when only sixteen.” 

“Only four years older than Iam now,” 
remarked Fred. 

“There were others as young, but he was 
a pink-cheeked, curly-headed lad, so small 
and girlish looking that we all petted him 
and poked fun at him and called him all sorts 
of unsoldierly nicknames: Sissy and Shorty 
and Dolly and so on.” 

“Didn’t it make him mad’’? inquired Fred. 

Uncle Cloyde, shaking his head, went on 
with his story. 

“Tt was just after daybreak one fresh June 
morning, and while our boys were joking 
and grumbling over their hard-tack and 
coffee and the prospect of another dull day, 
that suddenly the blue sky over our heads 
was blotted out with rushing clouds of smoke 
and from the hill-top came the flashing and 
crashing of guns. Then, bursting through 
the smoky clouds, shouting and yelling as 
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they eame, down the hill-side swarmed the 
Confederates 

“A deep stream flowed through the val- 
ley, and from behind the trees and brush 
that, lined its opposite bank they fired 
again upon us. It was all so sudden, so ut- 
terly unexpected, that at the first sounds of 
attack our men stared, startled, into one 
another’s faces; then as the bullets whizzed 
around us, and some of our poor fellows 
dropped bleeding, every feeling but terror 
and a sense ofour danger left us; and like 
animals frantic with fear we ran for our 
lives. Through the wood we rushed, drop- 
ping down behind stumps and bushes as we 
sought shelter from the bullets. My 
own legs were carrying me toward a great 
tree that seemed to offer an escape, when 
all at once I droppe | helpless. A bullet had 


caught me on the back of my head, plowed , 


a furrow along my scalp, and glanced off 
without sinking into the bone. 

“Tt must have stunned me for a few seconds; 
but a moment later I heard the firing of a 
third volley from the far side of the creek, 
—though it seemed frightfully near then— 
and the shouting of the enemy as they 
rushed through the brush, searching for a 
place to cross, for the stream was deep, and 
its bottom soft and treacherous. Three 
times had they fired, and not agun from our 
side had answered them. 

“AsIstared about me, dazed and helpless, 
suddenly close beside me rang out a sound 
that shocked and thrilled me, the sound of 
just one—just one—Union musket. Then 
again I heard it; a courageous, daring 
sound as it was, and, raising my head to see 
whatit might mean, [ looked upon the most 
splendid deed of courage my eyes had ever 
witnessed. 

“What I saw was our soldier boy—the 
little fellow we had laughed at because he 
was like a girl—with his pink cheeks and 
yellow curls, but eyes that blazed. There 
he stood alone, his back against a tree, and 
his fearless face toward the enemy; steadily 
loading and firing, loading and firing his 
one solitary musket.: As his single repeated 
shot told them that just one Union sol- 
dier stood to defend the little valley, they 
raised a wild yell and scores of muskets sent 
their bullets pelting about the little hero. 

“Well, it takes a long time to tell it, 
though it all happened in five minutes. Our 
boys, crouching intheir hiding places, were 
peering cautiously out to learn the meaning 
of the sound they heard. The sight of that 
boyish figure, facing death alone, in all that 
din and danger, was irresistible. The spir- 
it of courage, that had been paralyzed by 
sudden terror, leaped to life in a hundred 
hearts, and every man of us was the soldier 
again. 

“He had raised his gun to fire once more, 
and this time as its shot rang out, a hun- 
dred echoing shouts followed it, and from a 
hundred throats a ringing shout went up. 
Cheering and cheering again, our boys in 
blue burst from their hiding places and 
gathered about him where he stood; and 
the rout of five minutes ago had become a 
rally. The safe crossing of the ereek, which 
the enemy had not discovered, our boys 
knew well. 

“To the ford ! to the ford!’ they shouted, 


and then down to the water’s edge they 


plunged, and into the water, knee deep, 
‘waist deep, deeper still; then across, and up 
‘the bank, hand to hand, face to face, with 
the Confederates. It was desperate, the fight- 
ing that followed; but the spirit of our little 
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hero had set the heart of our comrades on 
fire, and they fought now with a courayve 


like his; a courage that could meet death, 
but would never give up. 

‘‘And so, when it was over and we crossed 
the creek to our camp again, the valley still 
was ours. I tell you we hurrahed over our 
victory, but most of all we cheered for our 
soldier boy, who was as modest as he had 
been brave. Every man of us knew and 
owned that it was the steadfastness of this 
one lad that had saved us that day from de- 
feat and disgraceful loss.” 

Uncle Cloyde had finished, and Fred 
rolled thoughtfully on the grass a few mo- 
ments. Then he said, 

“T never thought that just one soldier’s 
courage could count for somuch. I'll re- 
member that story, uncle ” 

“Yes, one soldier’s courage does count, 
my boy, for courage is catching. Courage 
is catching. Never forget this. You may 
never need to show the sort of courage that, 
in a time of unexpected attack, will keep 
you facing bullets alone, but there will 
come to youa time of sudden temptation, 
when the cause of right will need a moral 
courage that will hold you steadfast to duty 
when others forsake it. When this time 
comes, remember my story and my soldier 
boy, and stand alone, if need be, for what is 
right. And be sure that as our little hero’s 
stand brought his comrades back to duty 
and to victory, so yours will as surely win 
for truth and right.’’—Journal and Messen- 
ger. 


HERE is a wooden-legged steer at a liv- 
ery stable on State street. About ninety 
days ago the steer’s leg was broken by a fall- 
ing tree. A veterinary ‘amputated the lee 
just below the knee. It healed in about 
twenty days, and the dovtor then made the 
steer a wooden leg, which he strapped on, 
Since being furnished with the wooden leg he 
walks with much more ease thana man with 
a false member, and can run almost as swift- 
ly as before suffering the accident. The leg 
supplied is a hind leg, and the steer kicks 
with his stubin preference to his good leg, 
invariably —Bowling Green (Ky.) Times. 


From BautrmMore:—‘‘May Tae Living CuurcH 
ever sound its true and brave note for Catholic 
Faith and Order. Many priests and laymen 
thank you.” 
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DANGER IN SODA 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow its. 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place, and 
indispensable in the kitchen, and for cooking 
and washing purposes, but it was never in- 
tended for a medicine, and people who use 
it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with 
danger; moreover, the soda only gives tem- 
porary relief, and in the end the stomach 
trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to- 
the walls of the stomach and bowels, and 
cases are on record where it accumulated im 
the intestines, causing death by inflamma- 
tion or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommend; as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomich (acid dys- 
pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by 
drug zists unler the nun» of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. These tablets are large 20» 
erain loz2nges, very pleasant to taste, and 
contain the natural acids, peptones, and di- 
gestive elements essential to good digestion, 
and when taken after meals they digest the 
food perfectly and promptly before it has 
time to ferment, sour, and poison the blood 
and nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses: 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all vases of 
stomach derangements, and finds them a 
certain cure not only for sour stomach, but,. 
by promptly digesting the food, they create 
a healthy appetite, increase flesh, and 
strengthen the action of the heart and liver. 
They are not a cathartic, but intended only 
for stomach diseases and weakness, and wilk 
be found reliable in any stomach trouble, 
except cancer of the stomach. All drug- 
gists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 5(» 
cts. per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stom- 
ach weakness and their cure mailed free by 
addressing the Stewart Co., of Marshall, 
Mich. 
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No element of chance enters into this contest. § 
It is purely one of skill, depending entirelyupon & 
your ability to spell English words correctly. 
There are twelve such contests yearly, one in 
each issue of Godey’s, making a total of twelve 
thousand dollars in cash offered to annual sub- 
scribers to this popular magazine. i 
There can be no favoritism, the contest be- i 
ing perfectly fair and impartial, with no trick or catch whatever. 
It affords a fascinating, educating amusement for the whole fam- 
ily. The only requirement is that contestants shall be subscribers | 
to Godey’s, the oldest magazine in America—rich in stories, pic- —% 
tures, and all that is best in literature and art. Price, $1.00 a year. 
Get it from your newsdealer, or send 10 cents (coin or 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 
Garden” for 1898 rovided they 
apply by letter FREE ae give the 
name of the focal merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ;, it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 
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If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
. harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
_Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Bullding, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


shaped table can be used, but a square one is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. A carpenter 
will make such a table for a moderate sum, and 
it should have a soft wood top in which a round 
hole can be easily cut. The opening must be 
just large enough to admit a tin pan with a 
turned over brim; and in the centre of the pan 
three holes must be punched for drainage. The 
sides and slender legs of the table should then be 
painted with red enamel paint, picked out with 
old-gold, and a very dainty looking receptacle is 
ready for the ferns. In arranging these, after 
filing the pan with wood-earth and a little 
sand, care should be taken to put the taller ferns 


in the centre, while those of lower growth are ]- 


prettier near the edge. When fully finished 
and furnished, the little fern-table will be pro- 
nounced well worth the making.—Harper's Ba- 
Zar. 

Ir is not at all difficult to grow ferns enough 
for a perpetual fresh table decoration. There 
is really no excuse whatever for the artificial 
plants with which jardinieres are filled and of- 
fered forsale at good prices. In the fierce light 
that beats upon a dinner-table, the sham is all 
too readily detected, ingenious though the con- 
struction is. The great pointin the favor of the 
rock-ferns is that they require no care what- 
ever. 

AIR AND Rest FOR Hovsre PLants.—As regards 
airing the plants, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that what in this respect is healthful for human 
lungs will suit the plants. But do not forget 
that the plants cannot take a walk on a pleas- 
ant day, hence fresh air should frequently be 
admitted to them from the window. In nature, 
all trees and plants have their seasons of growth 
and of rest a principle that must be observed 
in house plant culture. When therefore any 
plant, after a period of growth and . bloom, 
shows signs of lessening growth, water also 
should be somewhat withheld. In a state of 
rest from growth most kinds can get along with 
lessened light also, and this we may take ad- 


‘vantage of, by putting such kinds as fuchias, 


oleanders, hydrangeas and scarlet geraniums in 
a light cellar, while growth is suspended. Al- 
most without exception it is best as the end of 
the resting season approaches, say in late win- 
ter, to shake the old soil from the roots and 
repot the plants into fresh earth.—Vicks Maga 
zine. 


A FtLorist advises, that when palms have 
been recently repotted, they should not be kept 
at once inavery warm room. They thrive bet- 
ter in a cooler place for afew weeks, and if 
gradually acclimated to increased heat, while 
they do not need, according tothe same author- 
ity, so much water when freshly repotted. The 
eare of what are called drawing-room plants 
in our gas lighted and superheated houses. is at 
the best a serious one, and is not always repaid 
by thrifty growths. Leaking gas tixtures are 
one of the deadliest influences that can be 
brought to bear upon plants or flowers. When 
the gas is purning, some of the poison is con- 
sumed, but its full force is had when the gas 
goes into the atmosphere without flame. 


Two charming plants which will flower well 
are azaleas and Chrysanthemums, but they have 
each the defect, especially the former, of a 
rather scrubby foliage, and of not being neat 
and compact in their habit of growth. Bouvar- 
dias and heliotropes procured from a good flor- 
ist at the beginning of the season, with the buds 
well set, will blossom cheerfully in a room, and 
retain their beauty fora long time. The prim- 


ula, or Japanese primrcse, will not only flower 
well, but has an attractive leaf and a neatand 
compact shape. The single varieties are more 
hardy. The Primula obconica, although the 
blossoms are not. quite so showy or the leaf so 
pretty, will flower still more freely, 
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Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 
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grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 
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“What Matters It’? 
BY. MRS J. D. H. BROWNE 


What matters it, dear heart, though you and I 
Have come along a rough and stony way? 
What matters it, though clouds beset our sky , 
And paled the golden promise of our day ? 
What matters it? since every way must end, 
And every day to night and silence tend, 


What matters it, albeit the cup of pain 

Has to our faltering lips familiar grown, 
Though patient toil be fruitless , waiting vain, 
And faithful sowing harvests never crown? 
What matters it? since pain and toil and tears 
Must end forever with the end of years, 


What matters it, though for a little space, 
Clasped hands must sever by the darksome tide, 
Each look their last upon the other's face 

And for a little lonely while abide? 

Since there is One to take us by the hand 

And safely lead us to the peaceful land, 


What matters it, if we but read aright 

The message writ across the earth and skies; 

If we but see the dawn beyond our night; 

And to the hills eternal lift our eyes ? 

What matters it, dear heart? for Time will seem, 
W hen we awaken, but a broken dream! 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Hotes 


HE Moscow Sacerdotal Academy has just 

presented an elaborate report on ‘‘The 
Hierarchy of tbe Anglican Church,” af- 
firming expressly the validity of Angli- 
can Orders. The report concludes, aftera 
long historical disquisition, by announcing 
(1) that ‘‘The historic reality of the Apos- 
tolic succession in the English Church is a 
fact proved beyond all possibility of a 
doubt”; and (2) that ‘‘The present Anglican 
ceremony of ordination corresponds to every 
demand of orthodoxy, and all ordinations 
administered in conformity to it must be 
acknowledged as real and valid.” The most 
curious thing about this document is, that 
the academy points out that the chief bar 
to reunion is to be found in the fact that the 
Church of England (so far from being unlike 
the Church of Rome, as Cardinal Vaughan 
contends), has been only too faithful on some 
doctrinal points, such as the famous Fili- 
oque clause, to Roman conceptions. 


oe 


ANON NEWBOLT, in a speech before 
the English Church Union at Bristol, 
traced the present ritual uncertainty and 
confusion to the successive ritual decisions 
in the law courts. Before that time the 
High Church party had been punctiliously 
exact in the obs2rvance of the rubrics. But 
‘one judgment after another was given in 
the teeth of evidence, directly against the 
plain and outspoken precepts of the rubrics 
and the Prayer Book, which anybody could 
understand—evenalawyer. And it reached 
a climax when a ‘not’ was read into the be- 
ginning of the rubrics, just like taking the 
‘nots’ out of the Commandments and read- 
ing them into the rubrics.” All this, with 
certain other circumstances, led to confu- 
sion. Canon Newbolt advocated the estab- 
lishment of an Anglican congregation of 
Sacred Rites—a body of experts in liturgics 
who really did know about these things, to 


whom every change in the ordinary services. 


of the Church could be submitted. He 
thought it would be a great help to the 
Bishops to have such a body of liturgical 
experts who commanded universal respect 
and to whom everybody would be bound to 
submit. 
—*— 

HE observance of Lent by other than 

Roman Catholic and Protestant Episco- 
pal churches is increasing in New York 
city. A Baptist, a Methodist, and a Con- 
gregational church, each of prominence in 
its denomination, have announced Lenten 
plans. Calvary Baptist church will hold 
services for inquiry and instruction, with 
special reference to those who are candi- 
dates for Baptism on Haster Sunday. ‘‘The 
practice has been followed for a number of 
years,” said the pastor,the Rev. Dr. R.S. Me- 
Arthur, ‘‘and always with excellent results.’ 
The same plan is followed in Calvary branch, 
During Holy Week meetings for instruction, 
prayer, and praise, are held every evening. 
At the Metropolitan Temple, the Lenten 
season will be obseryed by nightly services, 


‘tional Skating Palace. 
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responsive reading of the Psalms, the reci- 
tal of the Creed, and an elaborate ritual, 


with music by the vested choir. At the 
Lewis Avenue Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, the pastor has begun a special 


series of sermons on ‘‘The Great Tragedy,” 
intended to lead up to Kaster. During Holy 
Week, services will be held every night, 
and subjects following the last days of the 
Saviour on earth will be taken up. 
SLi ied 
HE following is from The Irish Hcclesiasti- 
cal Gazette: “It is said that a petition 
has been lodged with Lord Salisbury by the 
Royal British Antiquarian and Archzologi- 
cal societies, protesting against a peculiar 
form of prison labor in Egypt which has 
grown up under British auspices. It seems 
that 1,200 convicts are engaged inthe man- 
ufacture of bogus antiques, for which the 
sons of Mohammed have an extraordinary 
aptitude. Visitors to the Upper Nile say 
that these forgeries will deceive even an 
expert, and Americans buy up large num- 
bers of vamped-up mummies and coffins and 
tomb relics, with which trans-Atlantic mu- 
seums are pretty freely stored.” This news, 
if true, is somewhat disquieting to the happy 
possessors of supposed genuine antiques. 
But surely it is amazing that such a fraudu- 
lent business should actually be fostered by 
English officials. 
aes 


E find in The Church Review a curious 
notice of a gentleman who has gained 
some notoriety by his remarkable views of 
the Christian religion. It seems to us that 
the proposed celebration is entirely in keep- 
ing with the character of such a ministry: 
The curious ideas which prevail in certain 
quarters as to the fitness of things are occasion- 
ally very amusing. The gifted and popular 
Broad Church incumbent of St. James, West- 
morland street, St. Marylebone, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, has just completed, or is just about to 
complete, his thirty years’ ministry at that 
church, and his friends and admirers intend to 
commemorate the event. Their method of do- 
ing so is singular and incongruous. They pur- 
pose holding—no, not a united Communion, not 
even a religious service—a grand fancy-dress 
skating fete and carnival, on real ice, at the Na- 
The rink has already 
been secured for a Friday (to-morrow fort- 
night), and thus will a priest’s labors be com- 
memorated. The sound of the words “I re- 
nounce all the vain pomps and vanity of this 
wicked world’’ must have grown very faint at 
St. James’. ; 
ee 


R. FISHER, Suffragan Bishop of South- 
ampton, has resigned his position, after 

a period of only two short years. The rea- 
son given is that his wife’s health renders 
the step necessary. He has decided to take 
up work in Norfolk under the Bishop of 
Norwich. The Church Review says that, in 
addition to Mrs. Fisher’s illness, the Bishop 
has property which requires looking after 
and which he cannot attend to at such a dis- 
tance as Southampton. Moreover his lord- 
ship is something of a rolling stone and has 
never remained for any great length of time 
inone cure. He has a remarkable influ- 
ence oyer men, especially men connected 


with horse-racing, and has been the means 
of getting numbers of young jockeys under 
the influence of the Church and of bringing 
them to the Sacraments, 
oS ES 
N Russia as in most northern countries, 
the evil of intemperance is prevalent 
and is said to have been on an increase of 
late years. The government has according- 
ly decided to take the sale of spirituous 
liquors into its own hands. It is also direct- 
ing its attention to providing counter attrac- 
tions to the drinking houses, and has just 
appointed a ‘'Temperance Curatorium” in 
St. Petersburg. One of the first results of 
this Curatorium is a people’stheatre. It 
contains a thousand seats and a thousand 
standing places. Two performances are to 
be given weekly, to be increased at holiday 
times. The repertoire will be carefully ar- 
ranged and will include pieces by Russia’s 
best and most popular dramatists. In other 
countries such undertakings would be in 
private hands, but in Russia everything is 
conducted on the paternal system. 
=e 
THE London Times recently published a 
criticism on Cardinal Vaughan’s vin- 
dication of the Papal Bull against Anglican 
Orders. It speaks of the Archbishops’ reply 
to the Pope as couched in a style of dignity 
and moderation worthy of their high office. 
The vindication on the other hand showed 
‘ta jaunty perkiness of manner, a pert off- 
handedness suggesting the smart evening 
journalist, rather than the serious disputant 
or the Christian bishop.” Zhe Times sighs 
for ‘‘an hour of Newman”! in preference to 
Cardinal Vaughn’s flippant smartness and 
the cheap sneers that might be tolerated 
from a schoolboy. It notices the Cardinal’s 
challenge to the Archbishops to tell the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in whatsense they 
employed the terms ‘‘priest,”’ etc , and says 
‘that the private opinions of their graces 
could make no difference in the meaning of 
the Ordinal, the writers have already as- 
serted. To ask such a question, therefore, 
seems to us, at least, in one sense of the word, 
impertinent,” 
Aas By 
Na recent interview Dr. Creighton, the 
Bishop of London, said: ‘‘I shall never 
finish the ‘History of the Papacy,’ and I 
shall write nomore. It is impossible to do 
one-half the work of this stupendous diocese, 
leaving out the question of writing any 
book.”——The Rev. Herbert Marston, the 
new incumbent of Belgrave chapel, Pimlico, 
London, is totally blind, and recites the 
Prayer Book‘service from memory.—The 
Christ’s Hospital Club of London, a member 
of which recently restored the grave of 
Charles Lamb, in the churchyard at Lower 
Edmonton, will, inthe future, care for the 
cventle Elia’s tomb, which for years had 
been sadly out of repair. —— Professor 
Shields, of Princeton, has been confirmed by 
Bishop Littlejohn.——President Northrup 
of the University of Minnesota, apologized 
for keeping his head covered in making the 
dedicatory address at a new cemetery, say- 
ing he did not wish to be its first occupant, 
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Daughters of the King 


The fifth semi-annual meeting of the local as- 
sembly of the Daughters of the King of the 
dioceses of Ohio and Southern Ohio, held in St. 
Paul’s church, Mt. Vernon, Feb. 11th, was a 
pleasant and profitable gathering. Morning 
Prayer was said in the parishchapel at 9 0’clock, 
conducted by the Rey. George F. Smythe and 
the Rev. Robert Kell, the latter the chaplain of 
the order. Holy Communion was celebrated at 
104. M., by the Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, D. D., 
who also delivered an able sermon, At noon, 
luncheon was served in the dining room, after 
which the business meeting was called to order 
in the Sunday school room. The introductory 
address by the president, Miss Lettie Brenne- 
man of Cuyahoga Falls, set forth theduties and 
privileges of the Daughters from several points 
of view. This was followed by reports of chap- 
ters, which showed a marked increase in inter- 
est,enthusiasm, and work since the last meeting. 
A report of the treasurer showed the amount of 
collection to be $8.88, while a debt of $1.24 to be 
paid, left $2.64 still in the treasury. 

Invitations were received from the Akron and 
Zanesville chapters for the next semi-annual 
meeting in August. That from Zanesville was 
accepted. 

A report of the general convention at Wash- 
ington was read by Miss Elizabeth Jewett in 
the absence of the delegate. Then followed four 
very excellent papers. The first, read by Miss 
Lettie Brenneman in the absence of Miss Helen 
Upson, set forth admirably the spiritual side of 
the Order of the Daughters of the King. The 
second paper, ‘‘How to get and keep enthusi- 
asm,’? by Miss Katherine Fox, of East Cleve- 
land, was read by Miss Ella Clarke. It brought 
out prominently the fact that an interest must 
first be felt in our work before we can show 
much. enthusiasm, that constant prayer is nec- 
essary, and an earnest endeavor to keep the 
promised pledge. 

A hymn was sung, followed by avery good 
paper entitled, ‘‘Our opportunity and ability for 
doing good,’”’ by Mrs. Harry Devin. It showed 
plainly that all Daughters are missionaries. 
Miss Alice Douglas’s paper was read by Mrs. 
E. W. Worthington of Cleveland. It was entit- 
led ‘‘What I can do I ought to do,’ and also 
brought out the importance of little things, 
such as welcoming strangers, giving a rector 
encouragement by telling him the good derived 
from his sermon, attending week-day service 
and early Communion. Voluntary addresses 
followed by the Rev. Messrs. Kell, Smythe, aud 
Gloag. Questions in the question box were 
read and discussed, as was also the subject of 
raising money in the chapters. 

The Creed was repeated and the prayer for 
the order said in unison, the closing prayer be- 
ing given by the chaplain. 


The local assembly of the Daughters of the 
King for the State of New Jersey, held its semi- 
annual meeting in Trinity church, Paterson, 
Feb 17th. A celebration of the Holy Commun 
ion at 11 a.M., opened the meeting, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Alexander Mann preached a spir- 
ited and practical sermon, from the text, “I 
can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.” “The Rev. E. M. Rodman, who was 
appointed by the Bishop of New Jersey to act 
in his place, was the celebrant. There were 
present in the chancel the Rev. Messrs. C. W. 
Twing and Wm. P. Evans, and the rector, the 
Rey. Chas. Douglas. After service, lunch was 
served in the guild room to the clergy, delegates, 
and visitors. 

At 2p. M. the assembly met for business, and 
were called to order by the president, Mrs. C. 
E. Betticher, who made a very pleasing address. 
Several well written papers were read; one by 
Mrs. R. C. Cobb, of Rahway, on ‘‘The duties of 
a Daughter this coming Lent,’? was especially 
deserving of mention. Mrs. Harry Campton, of 
Newark. the secretary, was greatly missed and 
sympathized with in her protracted illness. Re- 
ports were made of work done by the several 
chapters, and questions asked through the ques- 
ion box, The meeting adjourned to attend the 


The Diving Church 


“Quiet Hour,” conducted by the Rev. Henry M. 
Barbour, of the church of the Beloved Disciple, 
New York city, which was very helpful and in- 
spiring. 


Canada 

The fifth triennial council of the diocese of 
Algoma will be summoned to meet at North Bay, 
May 31st next. The Bishop held an ordination 
at North Bay, Jan. 23d. He is visiting missions 
in the rural deaneries of Muskoka and Parry 
Sound during January and February. Mr. A. 
H. Campbell, so long hon. treasurer of the in- 
vested funds of the diocese of Algoma, has re- 
signed his trust, and the Bishop has appointed 
Mr. T. A. Worrell, of Toronto, his successor. 


The Bishop of Quebec held Confirmations at 
St. Mark’s, Beaurivage, and St. Giles’, Feb. 
ist and 2d. He presided at the meeting of the 
Central Board of the Church Society, Quebec, 
on the 8d. On Feb. 9th, the church at South 
Durham was consecrated. In thearrangements 
for the Lenten services this year in Quebec, by 
the co-operation of the city clergy. there will be 
a daily celebration of Holy Communion either 
in St. Matthew’s, Bishop’s chapel, or the ca- 
thedral, alternately. The Bishop has issued a 
prayer and thanksgiving to be used in the dio- 
cese at the service to celebrate the bi-centena- 
ry of the S. P.C. K.in March. This society, 
during the last 60 years, has aided in building 
about 100 churches in the diocese of Quebec, 
and has given for that and other purposes, 
$25,000. A special form of thanksgiving was 
composed by Archdeacon Roe to be used ata 
golden-wedding service for an old couple in his 
parish (Windsor Mills), lately. Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated immediately afterwards. 
The family of the happy pair have made a 
thank offering in the shape of an altar cross of 
burnished brass to be placed in their church. 
A beginning has been made for a fund to build 
a parsonage at Malbaie. — 


The report of the Washakada Indian Home, 
diocese of Rupert’s Land, shows a deficit of 
nearly $4,000. The new buildings for the schoo] 
will soon be completed; those in present use are 
old and uncomfortable. Very satisfactory re- 
ports are given of work done in the Indian hos- 
pital, on Red river. 

Work among the Indians at St. Peter’s mis 
sion, Hay River, diocese of Mackenzie River, 
is making good progress, but some apprehension 
is felt of the deteriorating influence of the in- 
flux of whites, many of whom are expected to 
pass the mission on their way to the Klondike 
next summer. 

The rector of the cathedral, Calgary, Arch- 
deacon Cooper, who has held the charge for the 
last nine years, has returned to Ireland to take 
his father’s parish, near Dublin. He has been 
succeeded by the Rev. Mr Lowe, for someyears 
curate of St. George’s church, Toronto. The 
third anniversary of the opening of St. Paul’s 
church, Regina, was celebrated Jan. 27th. 


Sermons were preached in St. Paul’s church, 
Halifax, and in St. Mark’s, in aid of the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
Feb. 13th, by members of the deputation sent 
from England for the purpose. They were to 
visit other parishes in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island during February. A meeting 
of the Kingston deanery Choral Union took 
place at Sussex, Feb. 2d; a number of the cler- 
gy were present. : 

News from the’ distant diocese of Moosonee 
comes but three or four times a year, but the 
Bishop writes that work is progressing there, 
though they are undermanned. Three young 
men have lately offered themselves for mission 
work in Moosonee, and have gone into training 
for the purpose. Archdeacon Lofthouse who for 
15 years has done noble wo1k at Fort Church- 
hill, has been obliged at last to return to Hng- 
land invalided, with his wife whose health has 
also broken down. His place has been taken by 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman, On one occasion, Arch- 
deacon Lofthouse tramped 1,000 miles in the 
depth of winter to visit’ a band of Indians 
camped at Split Lake, 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At the church of the Transfiguration, 
the Rev. Dr. Houghton, rector, a memoria] ser- 
vice in honor of the late Bishop of Tennessee 
was held on Feb. 21st. 


At the Church Missions House, a planis under 
consideration for the erection of memorial tab- 
lets commemorating the heroes of missions and 
the friends of the missionary work. The plan is 
in the hands of the board of managers of the 
society. 

At St. Michael’s church, the Rev. Dr. John P. 
Peters, rector, a feature of special interest in 
the Lenten season, is the delivery of a course of 
Friday evening lectures by te newly ordained 
former co-pastor of the Presbyterian ‘Brick 
church,” the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D. D. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, a special mis- 
sionary service for children in preparation for 
the Lenten missionary offering, was held on Feb. 
21st., at which addresses were delivered by 
Bishop Morrison, of Du.uth, and the Rey. Wm. 
S. Rainsford, D. D. 


At St. George’s church, on the evening of 
Feb. 28th, was held a notable parish reception. 
As many of the parish guilds and organizations 
as possible were in operation, with specimens of 
their work on exhibition. There was a large 
attendance. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, and the curates and deaconess were 
present. 


At the church of the Beloved Disciple, the 
Rev. Dr. Edward A. Bradley conducted a Quiet 
Day, Feb. 26th, for members of the New York 
local assembly of the Daughters of the King. 
There were two celebrations of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, with addresses on ‘Quiet hours,” ‘The 
Church of Jesus,’’ and the ‘‘Voice of Jesus.” 
During lunch, a paper was read on ‘‘The Face 
of Jesus,’? Opportunities were given for silent 
meditation. 


The general secretary of the American Church 
Missionary Society, the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, 
has sent his resignation to the Board of Mana- 
gers, but they have requested him not to insist 
on immediate action of the board, and itis likely 
that he will remain at his post for a short time. 
He has received a call to a parish in West Vir- 
ginia which he is desirous of accepting. The 
Rev. Mr. Cole took hold of the affairs of the 
society about three year's ago, and has yigorous- 
ly pushed them since. 

At Grace church, special prayers for the 
sufferers from the Maine disaster were used on 
Quinquagesima Sunday. The rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, who has just returned in re- 
stored health from his trip south, took occasion 
to commend the action of Capt. Sigsbee, and to 
make an earnest plea for impartial judgment in 
the question of the causes of the disaster. He 


strongly condemned the irresponsible utterances 


of a portion of the press in the direction of in- 
volving this country in war with Spain. 


The church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, is 
compelled to start upon its Lenten work with- 
out the presence of its rector, the Rev. C. De 
W. Bridgman, D.D., who is unfitted for his 
duties by a severe attack of grip. His physi- 
cian has ordered him to take absolute rest for a 
month. For the time being the affairs of the 
parish are in the hands of thecurate, the Rev. 
Alexander G. Cummins, Jr., who will conduct 
week-day services, and the lectures to the Con- 
firmation class. A number of the clergy of the 
city have kindly responded to requests to take 
duties for the sick rector on Sundays. 


Mr. Alfred M. Collett is to begin a new course 
of lectures on English cathedrals and the English 
universities for the benefit of the Manhattan 
East Side mission, in which a large number of 
earnest Churchwomen are engaged. The mis- 
sion does much to care for poor convalescents dis- 
charged from the hospitals, and is an outgrowth 
of the Fruit mission heretofore noted in the col- 
umns of Tur Livine Cuurcn. It possesses a 
building in Hast 26th st., in a particularly difii- 
cult neighborhood, in which it is endeavoring to 
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extend its work in a spiritual as well as chari- 
table way. The building contains, besides 
rooms for convalescents,a temperance restaurant 
open to the residents of that vicinity. Mr. Col- 
lett’s new course of lectures are to be delivered 
at Sherry’s, and like his recent course, will be 
richly illustrated with lantern slides, many of 
them procured newly for the occasion. 


Mr. Geo. H. Baker, librarian of Columbia 
University, has announced two important do- 
nations for the purchase of books—one of $5,000 
from President Low, and the other of $7,500 
from ‘‘an old friend’? of Columbia, who has 
helped the university before, but refuses to 
give his name. President Low’s gift is to be 
applied, at his request, to the purchase of books 
relating to the history of the Reformation, and 
also of the French Revolution. The other gift 
is for the general uses of the library. An 
anonymous friend has contributed $3,500 to the 
department of mechanical engineering, to be 
used in bringing the standard compound pas- 
senger locomotive, recently presented to the 
university by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
of Philadelphia. It is to be set up in the 
mechanical laboratory adjoining Havemeyer 
Hall. The locomotive cost about $12,000, is of 
-special design, and was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. 


The work of grading and beautifying the 
-grounds of Columbia University is being pushed 
forward. Henshaw, the landscape gardener in 
charge of the undertaking, has gone to Hamp- 
shire, England, to purchase additional yew 
trees, perfect specimens of which are not here 
obtainable. The conduit between Columbia and 
Barnard college buildings has been completed, 
and within a few weeks the latter wil] get heat 
and} artificial light direct from the universi- 
ty hall. The trustees of the university have, 
-on recommendation of the University Council, 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon 
Miss Lucia Merrill, of Wellesley, and that of 
‘Doctor of Philosophy ad enudem upon M. B. Ham- 
‘mond, of the University of Michigan. The Uni- 
versity Council has given permission to the fac- 
culty of philosophy, to add studies in the science 
of education to the conditions for degrees in 
post-graduate work. This move is part of the 
readjustment inevitable in view of the absorp- 
tion of the Teachers’ College as part of the uni- 
versity. A valuable collection illustrative of 
the industrial customs of the Navajo Indians 
has just been presented by Mr. Hyde, and will 
form part of the permanent exhibits. It in- 
cludes materials and instr uments employed in 
the making of textile fabrics. 


Mar.eouroenH.—A very successful Mission, con- 
ducted by Rey. G. G. Merrill, of Tuxedo, ended 
onthe 18th ult. The services were held every 
afternoon and evening, and the stormy weather 
did not prevent a large attendance. The Mis- 
‘sion celebrates the 60th anniversary of Christ 
church, 

Sine Sine.—St. Paul’s church -has lost by 
death one of its wardens, Dr.Wm. H. Helm, who 
was a prominent physician. The burial sery- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. Dr. Niles and 
the Rev. G. W. Ferguson. 

EwLMsForp.—The superintendent of the branch 
of the Sheltering Arms here, the Rev. James 
Starr Clark, D.D., has resigned and removed to 
Amenia, N.Y. He is succeeded in the charge 
-of the institution by Mr. W. H. Jones. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—The 14th anniversary of St. 
<Catherine’s Guild of Trinity church,Southwark, 
was observed on Sunday evening, 20th ult., 
when the rector, the Rev. Horace H. Fuller, 
preached a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
-sion. 

The February meeting of the Philadelphia 
council, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held 
-on the 21st ult., in St. Andrew’s church, West 
Philadelphia. The sermon was preached by the 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. 


The first lecture of the series announced in THE 
Lirvyine Cuuron of the 12th ult., was given by 


» 


The Living Church 


the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, at Horticultural 
Hall, on Feb, 24th. The proceeds are to be added 
to the building fund of St. Mary’s mission. 


At the 115th annual dinner of the Pennsylvan- 
ia State Society of the Cincinnati, held on 
Washington’s Birthday, patriotic addresses 
were made by the Rey. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, 
Charles J. Stille, LL. D., ex-provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pcnnsylvania, and other Churchmen. 


The new mission at Overbrook, a rapidly im- 
proving suburb within the bounds of the West 
Philadelphia convocation, was opened by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Brady, at 8:15 a. M., on the 1st 
Sunday in Lent, with a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. He also preached at the Evensong 
service. 


The death, on the 19th ult., in his 81st year, of 
Professor A. G. Emerick, removes a well-known 
veteran organist and writer on musical subjects. 
When only 14 years of age he was organist of 
Grace church, and:at a later date, choir-master 
and organist of St. Luke’s church, German- 
town, which positions he filled for 18 years. 


In compliance with numerous requests, the 
lady managers of St. Timothy’s hospital, Rox- 
boro’, opened the doors of the institution to the 
children of the 21st ward and vicinity, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, observing it as Children’s Do- 
nation day. Severalhundred children visited the 
hospital during the afternoon, bringing contribu- 
tions of groceries, canned goods, and other ap- 
propriate articles, together with $121 in cash. 


The Bishop visited St. Timothy’s church, the 
Rev. W. W. Mix, rector, on Ash Wednesday,and 
confirmed 22 persons, 18 0f whom were adults. 
There have been added 70 by Confirmations 
within three years, which is more than twice as 
many as were added to the church for several 
years past. The mortgage on the church has 
been provided for, and the Sunday school has 
largely increased. 


Atthe church of the Saviour, on Sunday even- 
ing, 27th ult., there was a special service de- 
voted chiefly to the answering of questions by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. B! Bodine. Among 
those propounded were the following: ‘‘What 
is theuse of keeping Lent’’? ‘‘Iam troubled with 
wandering thoughts in public worship—what 
will help me’? ‘Will you state definitely what 
you understand to be renounced in the vanity 
of the world’? ‘Is Christianity advancing or 
going backward’’? 


Thechildrenof the Sunday school of the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the Rev. Jacob Le- 
Roy, rector, have placed in the church, as a trib- 
ute to the memory of Mrs. Ann Wharton Glenn, 
the founder of the school, a handsome stained- 
glass window, the subject being Christ blessing 
little children. The school originated from Mrs. 
Glenn’s assembling a number of children to- 
gether on Sunday afternoons, in a vacant house 
on Cresheim road, many of them being Chest- 
nut Hill boys who passed her house on their 
way to Wissahickon Creek for aswim. After 
Evensong on Quinquagesima Sunday, there 
was an organ recital very finely rendered. 
Among the numbers were Dubois’ Fiat Luz, 
Gounod’s Marche Cortege, and selections from 
Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 


Washington’s Birthday is also known at the 
University of Pennsylvania as ‘‘ University 
Day,’ and its celebration this year was partic- 
ularly noteworthy as the President of the 
United States delivered the oration. After the 
more than 2,000 students, the large number of 
professors wearing their academic robes and 
hoods, with a host of literary and scientific pro- 
fessors from other institutions of learning, had 
been seated in the spacious auditorium of the 
Academy of Music, the provost, Chas. C. Harri- 
son, LL. D., introduced Bishop Whitaker, who 
was robed in the full ‘‘episcopal habit,’’ to open 
the exercises with prayer. When the Bishop 
began with the Lord’s Prayer, the entire audi- 
ence recited it with him. Continuing he offered 
a thanksgiving, ‘‘That Thou didst raise up Thy 
servant, George Washington, to be the guide 
and leader of this people,’’ to which were added 
prayers for the university, the collects for Con- 
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gress, the President, and all others in authori- 
ty, and the collect, ‘‘Direct us, O Lord,” con- 
cluding with the apostolic benediction. At the 
close of the exercises the Bishop pronounced 
the Blessing of Peace. 


The Southwest convocation met in Holy 
Trinity parish building on the 21st ult., Arch- 
deacon Brady presiding. A statement in re- 
gard to St. Mark’s mission, at 17th and Kuter 
sts., was made by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, 
in which the history of the mission was given, 
together with the assurance that plans are be- 
ing prepared for the erection of an elaborate 
chapel building. The Rev. H. S. Getz repeated 
his protest against the recognition of the 
mission, and the reception of its delegate; but 
the convocation decided by a vote of 22 to 7 in 


. favor of seating the delegate. Nominations for 


naming a successor to the Rey. Dr. McVickar 
as president of the convocation were made, the 
Rev. Messrs. A. G. Mortimer, D. D., G. Wool- 
sey Hodge, and H. S. Getz being proposed. Six 
ballots were taken before both clergy and laity 
united upon a candidate, the final choice being 
in favor of the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge who 
will be named to the Bishop for appointment to 
the presidency of convocation. The treasurer’s 
report stated that the sum of $2,400 had been 
apportioned among the several churches, for 
mission work, Holy Trinity being assessed for 
$1,370 of that amount, and St. Mark’s for $450. 


NorristowN.—The Rey. Isaac Gibson, rector 
of St, John’s church, states that the published 
report of his resignation of the rectorship is in=- 
correct. : 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Services were held in all the churches on Ash 
Wednesday and were well attended. At the 
church of the Ascension, the Rev. E. A. Larra- 
bee, rector, and at St. Luke’s mission, the Rey. 
A. W. Doran, priest-in-charge, the service of im- 
position of ashes was held just before the late 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 


A central council of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has been formed, consisting of the su- 
perintendent and one teacher from each Sunday 
school. Its first meeting will be held in the 
Church Club rooms, Monday evening, March 
7th. The purpose of this council is to discuss 
and decide practical questions relating to Sun- 
day school work. 


At St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. James S. 
Stone, rector, the following special preachers 
will deliver the sermons at Evensong at 4 0’clock 
on Sunday afternoons during Lent: The Rev. 
Messrs. T. N. Morrison, D. D., E. A. Larrabee, 
E. M. Stires, Francis J. Hall, S. C. Edsall, and 
C. P. Anderson. Sunday, Feb. 27th, the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison preached on ‘‘The Law and the 
Gospel.”’ 

The corner-post of the new church that is be- 
ing built by St. Mary’s mission, Park Ridge, was 
blessed Saturday afternoon, Feb. 26th, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rushton, assisted by Mr. John K. 
Ochiai, whois the lay-reader in charge of the 
mission. A large number were present at the 
exercises,and all joined in singing ‘“‘The Church s 
One Foundation.” It is expected that the first 
service will Fe held in the church on Easter 
morning. Asit will be then out of debt it will 
scon be consecrated. 


A Brotherhood Rally for the benefit of All 
Saints’ chapter was held at All Saints’ church, 
Ravenswood, the Rev. C. E. Bowles, rector, 
Friday evening, Feb. 25th, at 8 o’clock. Hven- 
song was sung by the Rev. Mr. Bowles, and the 
Rev. Father Doran. All the north side chapters 
were represented, over 100 Brotherhood men 
being present. Addresses were made on the 
general subject, ‘‘How to keep Lent?” by the 
Rev. Father Doran, and Mr. Harold E. Addison, 
of the middle class in the Western Seminary. 
The latter spoke on ‘‘Lenten  self-denial.’’ 
Father Doran said that the members of the 
Brotherhood occupied the position of non-com- 
missioned officers in the army of Christ. Like 
corporals and sergeants of secular armies, they 
must stand as examples to the rank and file. 
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"The Church had prescribed what discipline her 
soldiers should undergo. She commanded that 
her soldiers should be universally subject to the 
discipline of fasting, alms-giving, penitence, 
Scripture reading, worship, devotional reading, 
and prayer. A]l these points involved a serious 
degree of self-denial. Every one who hoped to 
fight a*good fight must enter into that course of 
training. The rally was a very successful one 
and aroused much enthusiasm in those present. 


A beautiful and appropriate memorial to 
Mrs. D. B. Sherwood has been placed in the 
church of the Redeemer, Elgin, by Judge Sher- 
wood. It takes the form ofa brass pulpit, an 
eagle lectern, a clergy stalland fald stool, and 
alitany desk. ‘The pulpit has a solid, English 
oak, octagonal base, beautifully carved, resting 
on the floor of the nave and rising about 11 
inches above the floor of the choir. Upon this 
the preacher stands, and in frontof him, rising 
from the base, is a brass screen of an intricate 
but delicate scroll work, surmounted by an oak 
hand-rail. Above the rail, supported by a col- 
umn of brass, isa heavy brass manuscript plate. 
The eagle lectern is entirely ofoak. <A beauti- 
fully carved pillar of delicate proportions sup- 
ports a representation of a rock upon which the 
eagle rests, and which it grasps with its talons. 
The several articles were blessed at the 7:30 
service, Sunday morning, Feb. 20th, by the Rev. 
Dr. Fawcett, rector. 


At St. Luke’s church, the: Rev. Father Doran 
is preaching a special series of sermons at Ey- 
ensong during Lent, on ‘‘Popular objections to 
the Episcopal Church.”’ 


Texas 

Rt. Rev. Geo. Herbert Kinsolving, D.D., Bishop 

San Aveustine.—Feb. llth, the Rev. Dr. 
Jefferis, archdeacon of Texas, began a Mission 
in Christ church, and on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons and evenings preached to large and 
attentive congregations. With indefatigable 
zeal he canvassed the parish in a house-to-house 
visitation, and soon communicated'a portion of 
his energy to others. Large congregations 
gathered on Sunday to hear the Bishop, as also 
to hear an address from Dr. Jefferis in the after- 
noon. Thecongregation joined with hearty and 
reverent devotion in the Holy Communion,and 
manifested the deepest interest in the work of 
the Mission. Asa result, a class of 13, the lar- 
gest in 10 years, was confirmed by the Bishop 
on Sunday night. The Mission leaves the par- 
ish stronger in many ways. There is a deepen- 
ing of spiritual life, and a heartier zeal for 
Church work. Men’s hearts were touched, and 
it is hoped their lives will be influenced God- 
ward. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop has lately given the annual ad- 
dress at Adelbert College, and dedicated the 
Lakeside Hospital, said to be the finest in the 
country. 

The Rey. John Brown now has charge of the 
new mission, St. Stephen’s, Collinwood. The 
new rectory of the church of the Ascension, 
Lakewood, is covered in. 

The late Confirmations were: four in Ascen- 
sion, Lakewood; three in St. Stephen’s, Collin- 
wood; 13 in St. Mary’s, Cleveland; five in St. 
Andrew’s-in-the-East, Cleveland; nine, in St. 
Paul’s, Medina; four in Alliance; nine, St. 
Paul’s, Cleveland. 

The Northwestern convocation met in St. 
Paul’s church, Bellevue, on Feb. 15th and 16th, 
the Rev. R. O. Cooper, dean, presiding. The 
Bishop preached the opening sermon on ‘“‘The 
missionary spirit,’ as exemplified in St. Paul’s 
brave endurance of manifold perils. Twenty-six 
were confirmed, of whom nine were men. 
is the largest class ever presented in this parish. 
On Wednesday, Holy Communion and Morn- 
ing Prayer were followed by an able address 
on Mexico, by the Rev. H. G. Limric. At the 
afternoon session, missionary reports were 
made. The Rev. J. W. Thompson gave a good 
account of Bellefontaine and Sidney; the Rev. 
' 1. N. Barkdull, of Bryan, where a goodly Con- 
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firmation class is being gathered. Mr. H. E. 
Hull, lately a Lutheran minister, nowa licensed 
lay-reader in Bucyrus, gave a hopeful state- 
ment of this point and Upper Sandusky. The 
Rey. L. R. Gloag, of St. Thomas’ church, Port 
Clinton, reported 12 lately confirmed there, a 
part of the debt paid, and a growing interest. 
The Rey. W. C. Hopkins reported for St. Paul’s, 
Toledo, increased attendance, a large Confirma- 
tion class, and the adoption of free seats instead 
of rented pews: In 1897, 40 pew-holders prom- 
ised in all, $500. Now, since Jan. 1, 1898, 182 
pledges promise in all, $1,036. The Rev. John 
F. Butterworth delivered an exhaustive ad- 
dress on revivals, urging the importance of 
more prayer and more complete consecration. 


The address was followed by remarks from the 


Rev. Messrs. E. S. Barkdull, W. C. Hopkins, and 
T.N. Barkdull. At thelast service, the Rev. W. 
GC. Hopkins presented an address on the Holy 
Catholic Church. At its close, the dean, the 
Rey. R. O. Cooper, announced that the convoca- 
tion had provided for each person present a 
copy of Mr. Hopkins’ well-known sermon, 
“Reasons why I am a Churchman.”’ The at- 
tendance throughout was much larger than ex- 
pected, and the interest was sustained to the 
end. The parish is enjoying revived interest in 
connection with the training by Mr. Husband, 
an experienced drill-master, of a vested choir of 
over 20 men, women, boys, and girls. A new 
choir room has also been lately added to the 
church. The Rey. EH. S. Doan is doing noble 
work. 


Sanpusky.—Calvary parish, the Rey. HK. V. 
Shayler, rector, has recently been blessed with 
a ten days’ Mission, preached by the Rey. 
Messrs. FE’. E. J. Lloyd and John Chanler White. 
During the ten days the congregations were 
phenomenal, many were turned away from the 
door, being unable to obtain admission. The 
plain truth of ‘‘The Faith once delivered” was 
taught, and the whole community was moved. 
Work in this parish is conducted on sound 
Catholic lines, without leaning toward Rome, 
and as aresult the parish, practically dead three 
years ago, is one of the most promising in the 
diocese. The list of communicants has multi- 
plied itself by three and a half—from 71 to 240, 
and there isa large graded Sunday school, re- 
garded by many as a model. 


ToLtrepo.—The February meetisg of the local 
council of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood was held 
in Trinity church parlors. The bad weather 
did not prevent a goodly attendance. An in- 
structive address was deilvered by Mr. E. A. 
Macomber, on ‘‘Transcendentalism in the second 
quarter of this century, and the influence of 
this philosophy on men’s thoughts.” 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The dedication services of the new chapel at 
Fort Riley were held Sunday evening, Jan. 30th, 
by Chaplain Barry, assisted by the ministers of 
Junction City. To Fort Riley belongs the dis- 
tinction of having the finest and most expensive 
chapel in the U. S. Army. The actual cost of 
the edifice is not far from $15,000. In architec- 
ture, it is Romanesque throughout. It is of 
stone, in bold broken ashler work, slate roof, 
and the tower covered with Spanish tile. The 
idea of the architect was to so build that the 
Fort Riley chapel would stand for a century. 
The large roof is supported by heavy trusses, 
and where they rest on the wall, the sides are 
strengthened by heavy stone buttresses, and 
topped with cut stone buttress caps. The tower 
has a height of 80 ft. It starts as a square, but 
changes above the first story into an octagon. 
The bell tower is finished with eight very hand- 
some arches, The front window is a quad- 
ruple, divided by five stone columns 9 ft. high, 
and 1 ft. in diameter. The chapel proper is 
35x71 ft., with a seating capacity of 600. On the 
west is the school room divided by a movable 
door into two apartments, each 16x20ft. On the 
east is the vestry, 11x15, and leading from that 
is the east vestibule 10x10. The spacious chan- 
ce] and altar are 19x22 ft. The approach from 
the body of the chapel to the chancel is by 
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means of three steps in circular form, and 1 
tbrough a large stucco arch 18 ft. in diameter, 
and 184 ft. high, richly and appropriately orna- 
mented, and supported by heavy fluted columns,. 
On either side are lesser arches in similar style, 
the one on the left leading into the vestry and 
the other into aniche. Leading from the chancel 
to the vestry is another large arch in which the 
big pipe organ willsome time stand. The ceil- 
ing is in hard pine; the entire finishing of the. 
chapel in antique oak. The walls are painted a 
soft cream, which harmonizes perfectly with 
the artistic color scheme carried out in the 
glass of the chapel, and with the dark oak finish. 
The chapel is perfectly lighted ty 22 lamps dis- 
tributed in three large brass chandeliers. This 
is one of the most Churchly buildings in the 
State, Chaplain Barry having had a voice in the- 
selection of the plans. 


Connecticut > 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

On Feb. 16th at Immanuel church, West An- 
sonia, the rector, the Rev. EK. T. Matheson, and 
Miss Elizabeth Hull Colburn, were unitedin the 
bonds of matrimony by Bishop Brewster. The 
Rey. P. L. Shepherd assisted in the ceremony.. 
The church was very prettily trimmed with 
palms and Haster lilies, the work of the altar 
guild. At the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Col- 
burn, on Howard Ave., a reception was held. 
Congratulations were extended and luncheon 
served. Prominent among the wedding gifts 
was a setof over 30 volumes from the venerable 
Bishop Williams, a solid silver tea set from the 
ladies of the church, and a quartered oak 
chair from the choir and the Daughters of the 
King. “ 

The Quiet Day arranged for the clergy of the 
New Haven county convocation, was held in 
Christ church, Ansonia,on Feb. 18th. Canon 
Knowles, of St. Chrysostom’s chapel, New York, 
was the conductor of the devotions. His ad- 
dresses and instructions were most helpful,. 
spiritual, and edifying. It was a matter of 
regret that some of the clergy were unable to. 
be present. ; 


The Rey. Elisha Whittlesey whose name will 
always be honorably associated with the So- 
ciety for the Increase of the Ministry, entered 
into rest on Feb. 19th, at his home in Hartford. 
The funeral services were held in Christ. 
church, Canaan, on the 22d. 


New Haven.—On Saturday morning, Feb. 
19th, Fr. Huntington who was conducting a doc- 
trinal conference in Christ church, the Rev. 
Geo. Brinley Morgan, rector, celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist in memorial of the officers and 
men of the ‘‘Maine*’, who were recently killed 
by the explosion in Havana harbor. 


Bishop Brewster delivered on Feb. 13th, the 
fourth in the series of sermons that are annually 
preached before the Berkeley association of 
Yale University. The Bishop took as his sub- 
ject the father who brought his son afflicted 
with a dumb spirit to Jesus, and how He healed 
him. He accentuated the duty of faith and the 
ability of all to exercise faith if they willed. 


Fr. Huntington, of the Order of the Holy Cross, 
conducted a doctrinal conference in Christ 


church during Sexagesima week. The services 


each day were largely attended. The preacher 
began on Monday with an outline of the history 
of redemption and the fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion. His later addresses 
were upon the sacramental system of the 
Church. 


West Haven.—The Church Army has been. 
holding meetings in Christ church during three 
days. They have awakened and arrested some- 
careless souls, and it is hoped that under the 
Churchly teaching of the rector, the Rev. R. H. 
Gesner, they will continue in the good way to 
which they have returned. The Ladies’ Aid 
have been making steady and devoted efforts to- 
pay the debt on the parish house. This has. 
always been a heavy burden, inasmuch as the 
house was built when only a very small part of. 
the sum required for its erection was in han 
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the ladies have about $700, which by Easter 
they hope to have increased to $1,000, so that 
they may pay off one-third of the mortgage. 


Hartrorp.—A largely attended reception to 
Bishop and Mrs. Brewster was given in the 
parlor of the Allyn House on Feb. 17th. Bishop 
Brewster has recently taken up his residence 
in this city, and the reception was given to wel- 
come him and give the Churchmen of Hartford 
and vicinity the opportunity to meet him and 
his wife. From 5 until 8 o’clock the parlors 
were thronged with guests. Many influential 
laymen from the denominations also paid their 
respects to Bishop and Mrs. Brewster. The 
latter was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Bradin, 
wife of Rev. J. W. Bradin, of this city, and Mrs. 
F. W. Harriman, wife of the secretary of the 
diocese. 


The Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., of New 
York, has just finished a Mission in St. John’s 
church. The services were well attended, and 
the interest of the community deepened as the 
work went on. The Mission has left behind it a 
deeply felt influence, and has been productive 
of great spiritual help. The presence at the 
same time of four well-known evangelists in 
other churches did not prevent the congregation 
in St. John’s from growing larger at each serv- 
ice. 


Derby.—Bishop Coleman is always a welcome 
visitor in this parish, of which Rev. George H. 
Buck is rector. On Thursday evening, he made 
an address before the Daughters of the King, 
on his pedestrian trips at home and abroad. 
The Bishop was greeted by a large audience. 


Quincy 
uAlexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop. 

The Bishop has issued the following Pastoral 
Letter, to accompany a statement of the Trus- 
tees of Funds and Property. The Episcopate 
Fund is now $6,500, the latest addition to it be- 
ing $1,000, the gift of Mrs. Martha A. Freeman, 
of Geneseo: 

DEAR BRETHREN: — 

Let me add to the statement of the Trustees of Do- 
nations, like words to theirs. I feel sure that there 
are few means by which we can influence more cer- 
tainly the future success, and even the permanence, of 
our diocese, than by providing for the support of its 
episcopate. It may not be in our power presently to 
secure a sufficient, much rather an ample, fund. 
But without heavy burden on these passing years, we 
can lay up a steady offering, drawing nearer our 
needed sum. 

Lam cheered by the report of the amount already 
credited to the fund. Three of the six,who have given 
each a thousand dollars, were faithful Church wom- 
en. Will not others join these with well-filled 
hands? Larger and smaller gifts we crave. The 
smallest brings its proportionate benefit and an un- 
measured blessing. 

LI ask of those who can spare from the needs of their 
kindred, to remember this cause when making the 
last disposition of their estates. I press upon the 
clergy that they keep this call, on bebalf of the fu- 
ture episcopate, before their people, telling them 
from t'me to time the condition of the fund, and 
standing ready to gather offerings for its increase. 

‘ ALEX. BURGESS, 

Knoxville, [ll., Feb. 7, 1898. Bishop. 

Tennessee = 
Thos. F. Gailor, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Quintard, whose death was recorded 
in our last issue, served as an army chaplain 
during the war, and none had a wider influence 
than he. He was indeed a power among the 
soldiers, as witnessed by the remarkable fact 
that he Baptized or presented for Confirmation 
during the four years, no less than five gener- 
erals, including the commander in chief, 
dnd more than 500 other officers and men, 
He entered upon his work as Bishop of 
Tennessee under discouraging circumstances. 
He found only three churches in the whole dio- 
cese uninjured, and the congregations of many 
of them dispersed owing to the ravages of war. 
- Yet the Bishop lived to see the number of his 
4 parishes and missions more than doubled, 22 
new churches built, and all the old churches re- 
stored and enlarged. He left the Church with, 
four flourishing diocesan schools, besides the 
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valuable property of Hoffman Hall, at Nash- 
ville, one of the most interesting and import- 
ant institutions for colored work now ex- 
isting in the South. But the great work of 
Bishop Quintard’s episcopate was the re- 
founding and rebuilding of the University 
of the South, at Sewanee. He was elected 
and became the first vice-chancellor of the 
University, and during the six years of his 
tenure of that office he toiled night and day, at 
home and abroad, in the face of discouragement 
and the open opposition even of some Church. 
men, to raise money for the erection of build- 
ings and for putting the University upon a sure 
foundation. He lived to see this child of his 
own love and labor—this school that started in 
a temporary frame building, with nine students 
and four professors—grow into a great institu- 
tion of learning, organized in the departments 
of law, medicine, theology, science, and litera- 
ture, with 45 professors, and nearly 400 students 
in annual attendance. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The usual course of lectures under the auspi- 
ces of the Churchman’s League will be deliv- 
ered on the Tuesday evenings in Lent,as follows: 
March Ist, at the church of the Ascension, 
“Christ and Socialism,’ the Bishop of Washing- 
ton. March 8th, Trinity church, ‘‘Christ and 
morality, the Rev. W. A. Guerry. March 15th, 
St. Paul’s church, ‘‘Christ and literature,” the 
Rev. Richard P. Williams. March 22nd, St. 
Mark’s pro-cathedral, ‘“‘Christ and art,” the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. A. N. Littlejohn. March 29th, church 
of the Epiphany, “Christ and the Creeds,” the 
Rev. Geerge Williamson Smith, D.D., president 
of Trinity College. 


On the evening of Feb. 22nd, the annual festi- 
val of the choir of the pro-cathedral took place. 
After choral Evensong an appropriate address 
was given by the Bishop, and medals and other 
prizes were awarded for faithful and conscien- 
tious work during the past year, and also for 
marked improvement in singing. The anthems 
“Unfold, ye portals,’? Gounod, and ‘‘O taste and 
see that the Lord is gracious,’’ Goss, were fine- 
ly rendered, and showed careful training by the 
choirmaster, Mr. De Offeo Brown. 


A service of specialinterest to the Daughters 
of the King was held in the church of the In- 
carnation, on the evening of Ash Wednesday, 
when the rector, the Rev. Mr. Snyder, delivered 
an interesting and helpful address on the in- 
fluence of Christian men and women over the 
young. The service was followed by a meeting 
of the officers of the local council, who discussed 
the general work of the ordev in the District of 
Columbia. The president spoke earnestly of 
the importance of following the advice contained 
in the rector’s address, and especially of begin- 
ning that work among the little children; this 
feature has been by no means neglected by the 
Daughters in Washington. Besides much per- 
sonal work among the children, an annual chil- 
dren’s service is held in one of the city church- 
es. At last year’s service between 500 and 600 
children attended. It is expected and hoped 
there will be a much larger attendance this 
year, when the Bishop of the diocese will ad- 
dress the children. The service will be held in 
Ascension church about May Ist, the offerings 
of the little ones being appropriately consecra- 
ted to the Bell Home for sickly and indigent 
children. 

The monthly meeting of the diocesan Sunday 
School Institute was held at the Epiphany Sun- 
day school room on the evening of Feb. 14th. A 
model lesson was given by the Rey. H. F’.. Sau- 
menig, and a paper entitled, ‘‘Suggestions for 
the improvement of teaching in our Sunday 
schools,’? was read by Dr. Robert Reyburn. A 
general discussion of the subject followed. 


A parochial Retreat was given at St. James’ 
church, Capitol Hill, the Rev. James W. Clark, 
rector, beginning Feb. 15th with Evensong, and 
an address by the conductor, the Rev. Father 
Clapp, of Philadelphia, and continuing through- 
out the next day. 
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The workingmen’s club of St. John’s parish 
has just entered upon the 14th year ofvits exist- 
ence, andis now conducted by the Brotherhood 
Chapter. Its present home is on Pennsylvania 
ave., in the western end of the city. The build- 
ing is open every evening from 7-11, and is well 
supplied with billiard tables, and other games, 
and also with athletic appliances. Once a 
month a lecture, or other entertainment, is 
given, and at its close light refreshments are 
served. 


The vestry of Rock Creek parish has done a 
gracious act in executing a lease for the rectory 
and two acres of ground, for the use of the sis- 
ter and daughter of their late rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Buck, for theirnaturallives. The rental is 
of course merely nominal, and this action is 
taken as a fitting tribute to the memory of the 
beloved rector who for nearly 50 years gave his 
life and work to this parish. Another house 
will be erected for the new rector, who has not 
yet been chosen, the Rey. David Barr, the as- 
sistant minister, being still in charge. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

YpsmLanti.—The Hon. and Rev. J. W. B. Sill, 
late U. S. minister to Korea, preached and lec- 
tured in St. Luke’s Quinquagesima Sunday, 
morningand evening. His lecture inthe evening 
wasa graphic and eloquent presentation of Chris- 
tian missions in the hermit kingdom of Korea, 
particularly of the work of the Jesuits, who 
have labored continuously for over a century. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 
MARCH 


2. Grace church, Greenville. 
4. Christ church, Harrison. 
6. A.M., Grace church, Town of Union; 
John's church, West Hoboken. 
9. Christ church; Belleville. 
13, Morristown: A.M., St. Peter’s church; P. M., 
: church of the Redeemer. 
16. St. Mary’s church, Jersey City. 
17. All Saints’ mission, Leonia. 
20. Hoboken: A. M., St. Paul’schurch; Pp. M., Holy 
Innocents. 
22. St. John’s church, Newark. 
Trinity mission, Arlington. 
27. Newark: A. M., Trinity mission; Pp. M., House of 
Prayer. 
29. Christ church, Short Hills. 
31. Grace church, Franklin. 


P. M., St. 


All the parishes in the diocese are actively en- 
gaged in their Lenten work, and most of them 
have services daily, with frequent sermons and 
adc resses. 


Newark.—The Junior Guild of St. John’s 
church gave the rector, the Rey. Frank A. San- 
born, a reception on the occasion of his birth- 
day, Feb. 15th, in the guildroom. A largenum- 
ber of the parishioners attended, and a pleasant 
evening was spent. There was both vocal and 
instrumental music, and dancing. Refresh- 
ments were served by the young ladies of the 
guild. George Biller, Esq., the junior warden 
of the parish, with a few well-chosen words, 
presented the rector with a very handsome arm 
chair ‘‘from his loving parishioners.’? He also 
received a large cake from the guild, two cath- 
edral clocks, and various other substantia gifts 
from different members of the parish. 


The Rev. George M. Christian, D. D., rector 
of Grace church, is delivering a course of lec- 
tures on Church history on Friday evenings, as 
has been his custom for several years. The at- 
tendance is very large and great interest is dis- 
played. 

The Newark Clericus has suspended its meet- 
ings until after Easter. The next meeting will 
be on April 25th. 


Mapison.—Grace church has received from 
Mr. Hamilton McK. Twombly, and has just had 
placed in position, two beautiful stained glass 
windows, one in memory of his daughter Alice 
who died two years ago, and one in memory of 
Mrs. Twombly’s mother, Mrs. Maria Louise- 
Vanderbilt,who died only a few months later. 
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Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

Princess ANNE.—St. Andrew’s church, which 
has been undergoing repairs since July 26, 1897, 
was re-opened on Feb. 17th. Services were held 
at 7:30 andll a. m., and 7:30 Pp. mM. Bishop 
Adams preached at the 11 a. M. service, and the 
Rey. Henry B. Martin, a former rector, now of 
Philadelphia, at the evening service. Other 
clergymen present were: the Rev. Messrs. J. 
Samuel Miller, of Newark, Del., George C. Sut- 
ton, D.D., Oliver H. Murphy, and William G. 
Woolford. The plans for the improvement and 
enlargement of the church were designed by the 
late Mr. Halsey Wood, of New York. The roof 
has been raised 45 ft., and thechancel has been 
extended 12 ft. to the east. A chapel was built 
at the northwest corner, 30x18 ft. in area, which 
will be used by the Sunday school. This im- 
provement cost $6,000. The ceilings are hard 
pine, oiled. The pews have been repainted. 
‘The church is now one of the handsomest on 
the peninsula. It was erected in 1766, and the 
architect in preparing his plans for its enlarge- 
ment, was governed by ardesire to preserve 
the antique appearance of the church. St. An- 
drew’s church can boast of owning the oldest 
Communion service in the United States. lt 
was presented to Somerset parish in the year 
1712, by Queen Anne, of England. The presen- 
tation was through William Stroughton. The 
inscription on each piece is as follows: ‘‘For 
the use of Somerset, in Somerset county, in the 
province of Maryland, per William Stroughton.”’ 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BatimorE.—The church of the Redeemer, the 
Rev. George C. Stokes, rector, will soon be the 
recipient of a set of Westminster chimes, now 
being cast by the Meneely Bell Company, Troy, 
N. Y. The donor of the bells is Mr. E. Glenn 
Perine who for 40 years has been the treasurer 
of the church, as well as one of its most promi- 
nent supporters. The bells are four in number, 
-and will be rung by machinery in aclock which 
will also be placed in the steeple, marking the 
quarter, half, and three-quarter hours. 


On Feb. 18th, a handsome silk flag was pre- 
sented to the Boys’ Brigade of Emmanuel 
church, by the Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, in 
behalf of the ladies of the church. The brigade 
comprises 140 boys. The rector, Dr. Eccleston, 
is chaplain. 


In old St. Paul’s church, on Feb. 10th, was 
held the first:annual festival of the parish.choirs 
of the diocese of Maryland. The idea of uniting 
‘the several boy choirs of the Baltimore churches, 

proceeded from Mr. Horace Hills, organist at 
Mt. Calvary church. The service Feb. 10th 
was merely tentative, but its great success will 
probably cause a formal organization intoa choir 
guild. The following choirs took part in the 
festival: St. Paul’s, Mr. Miles Farrow, organ- 
ist and choirmaster; St. George’s, Mr. J. P. 
“Tingle, choirmaster, and Mr. A. Ruppel, organ- 
ist; St. Michael and All Angels’, Mr. Loraine 
Holloway, organist and choirmaster; Mt. Cal- 
vary, Mr. H. Hills, organist and choirmaster. 
It is not proposed to limit the membership of 
the guild to these four choirs. Mr. T. B. 
-Ghequier, honorary secretary and treasurer, 
will receive additional applications. The 
clergymen present at the service were the Rev. 
Charles A. Jessup who said Evening Prayer, 
the Rev. Frederick Gibson, the Rev. D. P. Alli- 
son, and the Rey. C. M. Murray. 


On account of the steadily increasing congre- 
gation of the church of the Prince of Peace, at 
Walbrook, the Rev. Henry T. Sharp, rector, it 
is expected that in the near future a new stone 
edifice will be built, with a seating capacity of 
600. The present church seats 150 people. Itis 
also proposed to builda new parish house. The 
new structure will cost about $10,000. 


CUMBERLAND.—On Sunday, Feb. 13th, Bishop 
Paret confirmed a class of 22 at Emmanuel 
church in the morning, and in the evening a 
class of 20 at Holy Cross chapel, South Cumber- 
land, The Bishop preached at both churches, 
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and also addressed the Sunday schools. Late in 
the afternoon he spoke at St. Phillip’s chapel, 
the colored mission connected with Emmanuel 
church, theRey. Frederick B. Howden, rector. 


Central New York 

frederic D. Huntington, 8S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 

MARCH. 

2. Pp. M., Oswego; Ev’g., Candor. 
3. A, M., Ithaca; 3 Pp. M., Trumansburgh. 
6. Evening, Grace, Syracuse. 
9, P. M., Skaneateles. 
10. P. M., Manlius, and St. John’s School. 
St. Mark’s and St. James,’ Syracuse. 
Whitney’s, Point and Chenango Forks. 
St. John’s, Syracuse. 
Evening, St. Joseph’s, Rome. 
Pp. M., St, Paul’s, Syracuse. 
Jordan. 

The Rev. C. O. Dantzer, the faithful and in- 
defatigable missionary to the deaf-mutes 
in Western and Central New York, has been 
confined to his home in Rochester, with an at- 
tack of influenza. His many friends will be 
glad to know that he resumed his appointments 
on the first Sunday in Lent. 


The following current changes among the 
clergy of the diocese are reported: The Rev. 
Edward C. Hoskins of New York city, has taken 
charge of St. James,’ Cleveland; the Rev. D. D. 
Waugh, deacon, has been placed in charge 
at Copenhagen and Champion; the Rev. Joseph 
Bishop, deacon, at Constabieville, Port Leyden, 
and Greig; the Rev. Samuel F, Adam, presby- 
ter, at Millport. 

Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The clergy of Worcester had a Quiet Day re- 
cently at All Saints’ church. The Rev. George 
Hodges, D. D., made the addresses. 


Boston.—The Rev. Edward L. Allan has 
been made vicar of the church of the Ascen- 
sion, and the Rey. Alden L. Bennett has become 
assistant. 


Miss Manning will conduct a series of talks 
on the Life of our Lord, during Lent, iff Emman- 
uel House, on Sunday afternoon at three. These 
are specially delivered to women of the parish. 


The Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of St. Paul’s, is preach- 
ing during Lent on ‘Christian inspirations.” 
He thought that in order to counteract the 
spiritual depression of the times, ‘‘the Chris- 
tian Church must be vitalized. The world must 
be taught to believe that God is our heavenly 
Father who will not only give us eternal life, 
but abundant inspiration to be, to do, and to 
bear, the trials of this life and reach the high- 
est achievement.”’ 


Bishop Grafton, at the church of the Advent, 
began a series of lectures, which will last during 
Lent. His topic was ‘‘Catholic theology.”? He 
defined it to be the theology which Christ had 
revealed to the Apostles, and dwelt upon the 
ereat and fundamental truth of this theology as 
the Incarnation. 


Mr. Edmund Billings, of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, and the Rey. Charles H. Brent, 
discussed in the vestry of the Unitarian church, 
on Arlington st., the topic, ‘‘Should we urge a 
man or woman to seek or take employment be- 
low a living wage, or for extra long hours.” 


Before the Society of Colonial Wars,on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, in Young’s Hotel, the Rev. 
Dr. Lindsay delivered an address upon ‘‘The 
making of Washington.”’ 


SoutH Boston. —A branch of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society has been started in St. Mat- 
thew’s church. About 85 members are enrolled. 


Fatt River.—At St. John’s parish, a millinery 
class is held during Lent. The Girl’s Friendly 
Society in this parish recently listened toa good 
talk upon the subject, ‘“How to stand, walk, and 
breathe properly.’”? There are six Episcopal 
churches in Fall River, and only one is clear 
from debt. The opening services of the new St. 
Luke’s will be held on Palm Sunday, April 8rd. 


WesstTer.—The new James Howe Slater me- 
morial parish house of the church of the Recon- 
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ciliation was opened last week. The building is rf 


Gothic in style, and is 78 ft. 6 in. x 26 ft. x12 ft. 
On the first floor is the auditorium. It is a very 
pretty room, and is well lighted by 18 lattice 
windows, and ventilated by a large skylight. 
It is finished in cypress. The roof boards are 
painted a green tint, and therafters are stained 
to match the cypress. The kitchen is located 
on the west side, and is 9x 15 ft., with a com- 


modious china closet, 5x 6 ft. In the entrance ~ 


hall there is a large bronze tablet containing 
theinscription: ‘‘In Memoriam. James Howe 
Slater. 1878-1895.”” The parlor is situated at 


the north, and is 14x26 ft., with a large, open — 
_ fire place. 


The room has box seats. It is spa- 
cious, and will accomodate the different guilds. 

The house is well furnished throughout. At 
the opening service, the Rey. M. E. Mott made 
an address, followed by one from the former 
rector, the Rey. J. Eldred Brown, of Norwich, 
Conn. Archdeacon Hope brought the congratu- 
lations of the Bishop of the diocese, and referred 
to the great benefits arisingfrom parish houses 

in developing the socia] idea. The Rey. Dr. 
Vinton spoke of the extravagance of many 
people in erecting elaborate monuments in 

cemeteries, and compared them with ‘‘the pre- 

cious, sweet memorial” to which they were 

here bearing witness. 


WaBAN.—A number of persons a year ago un- 
pledged to any Christian denomination, held a 
meeting in this town to consider the advisability 
of planting a Christian church. After some de- 
liberation, they decifed that the Episcopal 
Church was what they wanted. Anedifice was 
erected, and a Church clergyman called. It is the 
only church in town, and even the Roman Catho- 
lics occasionally attend service. For a year the 
work has been carried on harmoniously, It is, 
howeyer, a unique parish. Many of the per- 
sons were not brought up in the Church, butare 
interested in the movement and receive the Sac- 
rament. The rector, the Rev. W. H. Williams, 
before the clergy, Feb. 14th, at the diocesan 
house, described the field, and spoke of it as a 
lesson in Christian unity: It is purposed to 
keep the church inclusive enough to provide for 
all the religious wants of the community. 


Mitrorp.—In Trinity church there is a sue- 
cessful sewing school, numbering 30 children, 
and this, together with the other euilds and or- 
ganizations, shows increased activity in Church 
work in this village. The old altar and pulpit 
have been given to the new church ‘at South 
Framingham. -During Lent, the rector, the Rev. 
Harry T. Longley, holds daily services, and a 
celebration of the Eucharist every Thursday 
and Sunday. Over $345 were collected at the 
recent fair. 

Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, 8.T.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 
8. St. Paul’s, Plymouth. 
9. Grace, Chilton. 


10. St. John Baptist, Hayton. 

15. St. Peter’s, Sheboygan Falls. 

16. Grace, Sheboygan. 

17, St. James’, Manitowoc. 

22. Trinity, Berlin. 23. St. Paul’s, Omro. 
29. StaPeter’s, Ripon. 


30. Trinity, Waupun. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The Rt. Rev. George W. Peterkin, 
D.D., of West Virginia, conducted the services 
of a Quiet Day for the clergy, Feb. 18th, at the 
church of the Good Shepherd, preceded by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, by the 
Bishop of the diocese. 


On the following day, after a celebration of © 


the Holy Communion by Bishop Whitehead, 
Bishop Peterkin made a series of five addresses 
upon Consecration, at Trinity chapel, the occa- 
sion being the annual Quiet Day for Women. 

On Quinquagesima, the Laymen’s Missionary 
League observed its 9th anniversary, the ser- 
vices being held in the morning at Calvary 
church, when 10 lay readers were licensed for 


the League by Bishop Whitehead, and the ser- ° 


mon was preached by the Bishop of West Vir= 
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ginia, from the text, ‘“‘Where is Abel thy 
brother?’’; and in the evening at Trinity church, 
when 10 more lay readers were pubiicly set 
apart for their office, and the annual sermon 
was delivered by Bishop Peterkin, from the 
words,‘‘He first findeth his own brother Simon.”’ 
The sermon was an able and suggestive one on 
personal responsibility and work, and brought 
into prominent notice three most expressive 
words connected with the incident in the life of 
St. Andrew, namely, ‘‘finding,” ‘telling,’ and 
“bringing.” The report of the treasurer was 
read by Bishop Whitehead, and showed a small 
balance on hand. Offerings were received both 
morning and evening in behalf of the League’s 
work. 


On a recent Sunday evening a rather unusual 
service was held in Calvary church, in behalf of 
the young people’s societies of the parish. The 
music was hearty and inspiring, and the attend- 
ance excellent. The rector made a brief intro- 
ductory address upon the significance of the 
Christian name and three-fold baptismal vow. 
Bishop Vincent, of Southern Ohio, spoke on the 
second baptismal vow, the promise of faith, and 
was followed by papers by Messrs. H. D. W. 
English and Reuben Miller, the former treating 
of the first vow, the promise of renunciation, 
and the latter upon the third, the promise of 
obedience. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. }., Bishop 


THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 

18. Brooklyn: A. M., Epiphany church; evening, 
St. Matthew's. 
8 P. M., church of the Atonement, Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., St. Bartholomew’s, Brooklyn. 
Evening, church of the Messiah, Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., St. Barnabas, Brooklyn. 
8P.M., church of the Good Shepherd, Brook- 
lyn. . 
Brooklyn: A. M., St. Peter’s; evening, All 
Saints. 
8 Pp. M., church of the Ascension, Greenpoint. 


S$ 8 RBSES 


The tower and clock recently attached to St. 
Saviour’s church, Maspeth, was the gift of the 
Misses Maurice, and cost $1,500. 

The interior of All Saints’ church, Bayside, 
has been decorated, adding much to the appear- 
ance of the edifice. 

The Clericus of Queens County met on the 
15th, with the Rev. Charles M. Belden, rector 
of St. George’s church, Astoria. An essay was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Belden on ‘Diabolic pos- 
session in the New Testament.” The clergy 
discussed the paper, and were hands omely en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. Belden. 


Brookityn.—On Quinquagesima Sunday in the 
evening at St. Ann’s church, the Rev. Reese F. 
Alsop, D.D., rector, the 46th anniversary of the 
Church Charity Foundation was observed. The 
service was an unusually interestingone. The 
Rey. S. D. McConnell, D. D., preached the ser- 
mon, and many of the Brooklyn parishes were 
represented in the congregation. Many im- 
provements have been made in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, and other institutions of the Church Char- 
ity Foundation. One of the important events in 
the history of the hospital, the treatment of the 
persons injured in the railway disaster at Val- 
ley Streamon Decoration Day, showing the abil- 
ity of the hospital to deal with emergencies, 
was touched upon in the report. In the morn- 
ing Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, preached the 
sermon. He referred hopefully to the great 
missionary work which the Church is doing in 
that remote part of the country. It was an il- 
lustration of the truth of his text: ‘'They that 

dwell in the wilderness shall bow before Him.”’ 


The Rev. James Clarence Jones, rector of St. 
Thomas’ church, has recovered from the opera- 
_tion for appendicitis performed at St. John’s 
Hospital some wéeks ago and has resumed his 
parish duties. 
The Rey. Dr. Lindsay Parker, rector of St. 
'Peter’s church, is to have a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion by unanimous vote of the vestry. There is 
nothing alarming in his condition, but his 
- friends saw evidence of overwork, and it was 


i 


\ 
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feared that if he continued there during Lent, 
he might break down entirely. The services 
meanwhile are being conducted by the Rev. 
William Worthington, M. A., assistant rector of 
St. Peter’s, while the special Sunday evening 
sermons, and week-day lectures during Lent 
will be delivered by clergymen from different 
churches in Brooklyn and other cities, as ar- 
ranged by Dr. Parker. On May 22nd, the 50th 
anniversary of the parish will be celebrated. 


In Christ church, E.D., the Rey. Jas. W. Dar- 
lington, D. D., rector, on Quinquagesima Sun- 
day, at 8 Pp. m.,a farewell was tendered Sister 
Mary, of the Trained Christian Helpers, who 
was to leave in a few days for Omaha, Neb. 
Thespeakers were the Rey. Dr. Darlington, the 
Rev. Samuel R. Bailey, and A. W. Catlin, M. D. 


A new club has recently been started in con- 
nection with the work of the parish of Holy 


“Trinity church, the Rey. S.D. McConnell, D.D., 


rector. A large room has been fitted up in the 
Hall Memorial Home especially for the use of 
this new organization, which has been named 
the Trinity Club of Brooklyn. The club has 
now 50 members, 20 more names have been pro- 
posed, and it is desired to have its membership 
reach 200. The object of this new club is to 
reach young men who live in boarding-houses 
and have no place to go in the evenings, and to 
whom, because of this, the well-lighted and 
well-heated saloon is an attraction. Dr. Mc- 
Connell says: ‘‘We propose to make this club 
room absolutely free to every one, and member- 
bership in it in no sense implies that those who 
join must go to church.”’ 


CENTER MoricuEes.—A meeting of those inter- 
ested in establishing a church was held on the 
17th ult., and a temporary organization effected. 
On Sunday afternoon services are being held at 
Freeman’s Hall, and a Sunday school has been 
organized. It is proposed to build a chapel in 
the near future it has been long needed in this 


fast growing summer resort. ® 


F.LusHine.—St. George’s church was crowded 
to its utmost capacity on Quinquagesima Sun- 
day, when fhe Rev. J. Carpenter Smith, D. D., 
installed his successor, the Rev. H. D. Waller, 
as rector, the honor of acting as institutor hav- 
ing been conferred on Dr. Smith by Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn. The church was elaborately decorated 
for the occasion, and a special programme of 
music rendered. Dr. Smith made a brief ad- 
dress. 


GARDEN City.—The annual reception of the 
cathedral school of St. Paul’s was held last 
week. The lower floors of the school were dec- 
orated with ferns, flowers, and flags, and the 
four parlors were thrown into one large room 
for dancipg. Over 900 guests were present. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The sad news comes to us of the death of Mrs. 
Coxe, who, since the death of the Bishop, has 
been living at Barnstable, Mass., with her son, 
Reginald Heber Coxe. The funeral was heldin 
Trinity church, Geneva, on Friday afternoon, 
Feb, 18th. The remains will be laid beside 
those of Bishop Coxe, beneath the chancel of 
Trinity church. 


Nebraska 
Gev. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Feb. 2ist, Bishop Worthington entertained 
the members of the Omaha Clericus, and read 
before them an able paper on the late Lambeth 
Conference. There were 15 of the city clergy 
present. Dr. Doherty, in behalf of the clergy, 
briefly congratulated the Bishop on his return 
to the diocese, and expressed the hope, in which 
all concurred, that his visit to England may 
prove to be a means of adding years to his life 
of usefulness in thediocese. Bishop Millspangh, 
of Kansas, added to the pleasure of the occasion 
by his presence. The clergy of Omaha are fra- 
ternal and co-vperative in their relations with 
each other, and filially responsive in their in- 
tercourse with their Bishop. The spiritual soil 
of Nebraska is not overproductive, but perhaps 
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as much so as most territories in the Americam 
Church, and it may be truthfully said that the 
Bishop is willing to spend and to be spent, in the 
effort to cultivate it with success. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 
6. Raleigh: St. Augustine’s; P. M., St. Ambrose’. 
11. Reidsville. 13) Leaksville. 
14. P.M., Milton. 16. Cunningham. 
20. Raleigh: Christ church; P. M., church of the 
Good Shepherd. 
27. Warrenton. 
28—29. Littleton: P.M., colored mission; church of 
the Good Shepherd. 
30. Ringwood. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

At Grace church, Elizabeth, a very successful 
Mission was held during the the week, Feb. 13th 
to 20th. The missioner was the Rev. Cyrus T, 
Brady, archdeacon of Pennsylvania. There 
were services at 8 a. M., 3:45 Pp. M., and 7:45 P. M. 
At the afternoon services the instructions were 
on Women’s work for missions, Baptismal re- 
generation, Repentance in Baptism, the Holy 
Communion sacrificially, as a memorial, and as 
spiritual food. Inthe evenings there were ad- 
dresses or sermons on ‘*The unknown God,” 
“The blind at the gate,’ “God the Father,”’ 
‘The Incarnation,’ ‘‘The Resurrection,” ‘The 
Atonement,” ‘‘The Holy Spirit,’? and ‘‘Mis- 
sions.’”? Conferences were also held, at which 
the attendance of men was very large, the sub- 
jects being certain common reasons for not be- 
ing a Christian. Those discussed were: 
“Humility, not good enough to try it”; ‘‘Pride, 
good enough without it’’; ‘Ignorance, do not 
know enough about it’’; ‘‘Knowledge, know too 
much to believe it’’; Indifference, not ready 
now: later on’’; ‘‘Example, too many bad Chris- 
tians.” 

Feb. 22d, Grace church chapter of the boys’ 
department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
entertained many visiting chapters from New 
York, Newark, Elizabeth, Rahway, South Am- 
boy, and other places. There was an address on 
Prayer, by the Rev. John R. Atkinson, and in 
the afternoon a talk by Frank S. Tousey, presi- 
dent of the assembly, on ‘The Christian Boy,” 
three papers by members on “Profanity among 
boys,” three papers on ‘What the Blue Cross 
stands for,’”’ a conference and discussion, and an 
address by W. W. Lord, Jr., of Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. In the noon recess, luncheon was served hy 
the Daughters of the King. 

The roof has been finished of the new St. 
Wilfred’s church, Cramer Hill, the Rev. Roland 
Ringwalt, rector. Lack of funds, however, pre- 
vents the present completion of the building, 
and it is hoped that the old property can be sold 
and the work soon resumed. The new structure 
is to be of stone, and will be a most substantial 
addition to the church property of the diocese. 


On Sunday, Jan. 80th, the Bishop made his 
annual visitation to St. John’s church, Chews 
Landing. The rector, the Rev. T. H. Gordon, 
presented a class of 10 candidates for Confirma- 
tion. By the will of the late Amelia Montgom- 
ery, the endowment of St. John’s parish has 
been increased by a legacy of $2,000. 

Alterations are being made at the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, New Brunswick, to 
provide for the vested choir, which has been in 
training under Mrs. Mary Jordan, musical in- 
structor in the public schools of the town, and a 
faithful member of the parish. The chancel is 
to be extended and deepened to permit the 
introduction of choir stalls. At St. Paul’s 
church, Westfield, the choirmaster, Mr. G. V. 
Steele, is also training boys for a vested choir. 


Two windows of great beauty have been 


: placed in St. Andrew’s church, Lambertville, in 


memory of the late choirmaster, F.S. Northrup. 
The designs are copies of the exquisite Angels 
with Trumpets, by Fra Angelico, and the pos- 
tures, drawing, and coloring of the original are 
admirably reproduced. 
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Chicago 
Rev. U. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Peace and War 
HE rejection of the Arbitration Treaty 
last year was no doubt indicative of a 
change of sentiment on the part of a large 
body of our people in reference to peace and 
war. It had seemed for years before that 
this country was destined to stand for a 
vreatadvance in civilization, thatit was re- 
solved to assert the principle that war was 
unnecessary, and that disputes between na- 
tions, at least civilized nations,may always be 
settled by peaceful methods. The opposition 
to that treaty, and its final defeat, came as an 
unpleasant surprise to many people. The 
recent development of a clamorous war spirit 
in influential circles, is a further blow to 
the hopes of those whothought they saw the 
dawn of anew era of enlightenment, It is 
true that the existence of along period of 
confusion in Cuba, with its attendant cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and distress, appeal- 
ing to the humane feelings of our people, 
has tended to develop an irritation which 
could not but seek an outlet sooner or later. 
Ifthe native Cubans had been a different 
sortof people, and if it had been clear that 
they had the capacity to govern themselves 
after they were set free from Spanish domi- 
nation, in short, if we had been sure that 
intervention would not cause more evils 
than it could cure, there would doubtless 
have been some kind of interference before 
this time. 

The terrible destruction of the ‘‘Maine,” 
involving the death of so many of our sailors, 
has brought excitement to fever heat. So 
far the self-control of the government, and 
we believe, of the majority of the American 
people, has been all that could be wished. 
Every reasonable person must admit the ne- 
cessity of awaiting the report of the Board 
of Inquiry. It is incredible that the Span- 
ish government, or any of its responsible of- 
ficials, can be implicated in what, in that 
case, would bea crime against the law of 
nations. It is quite possible that the atroc- 
ity may have been the work of private per- 
sons, and that Spain may be held responsi- 
ble for the safety of a friendly vessel lying 
in her harbor. In this case, there might 
still be no need of war. That would depend 
upon the result of negotiations between the 
two governments. 

Some of our newspapers, however, seem 
determined upon stirring public feeling to 
the point of insisting upon war, without re- 
gard to the results of this investigation. 
They have in fact declared war and dictated 
the movements of armies and fleets. Cor- 
respondents have decided in advance of in- 
vestigation, just what caused the explosion 
of the ‘‘Maine,” and who the perpetrators 
were. They acknowledge that they have 
been unable to elicit the slightest hint of 
the conclusions of the Board of Inquiry, yet 
they inform us with ready assurance just 
what is passing in the minds of its members. 
We have recently seen editorials in which 
it is urged that if Spainis found responsible 
in the slightest or most indirect way, 
through the acts of her sibjects, for this ter; 
rible occurence, no reparation, however 
ample, ought to be accepted, but that, ignor- 
ing every consideration of that kind, the 
United States ought at once to declare war. 
Fortunately it has been evident for some 
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time past that our newspapers have no 
longer the influence they once had in shap- 
ing public opinion. Bu is true they re- 
flect a certain public opinion, often the crud- 
est and most undisciplined phases of it. 

The United States cannot resort to war 
until it has exhausted the methods of peace- 
ful settlement. This is essential to its dig- 
nity and honor as standing in the forefront 
of enlightened nations. And again, such a 
war must be upon grounds which will justify 
themselves in the eyes of other civilized 
nations. The facts must be clear and indis- 
putable. One nation cannot make war upon 
another upon a basis of suspicion only. If 
war comes, it will probably be through the 
determination of our government that our 
interests and the interests of humanity are 
incompatible with the continuance of the 
present chaotic condition of things in the 
island of Cuba. Such a position will be in- 
telligible to the rest of the world, for few 
nations in the relation in which this country 
stands to Cuba, would have allowed such a 
state of things to continue so long. But we 
believe that in spite of sensational news- 
papers and intemperate congressmen, our 
countrymen will insist upon careful and de- 
liberate consideration at each step of the 
way, and will not consent to war until it be- 
comes convincingly evident that no other 
course is possible. 

gees 
The Law of Marriage in the 
New Testament 


R. Brand, of Maryland, writes in The 
Churchman on the subject of marriage 
and divorce, expressing with admirable 
clearnesseand force the same view which 
we have advocated in the columns of THE 
LIVING CHURCH. In our issue of Jan. 22nd, 
for instance, referring to the Words of our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount and in St. 
Matt. xix, we used the following language: 
‘“‘We think it significant that, whatever may 
have been allowable for Jews before the de- 
velopment of the Christian Church—and the 
words of our Lord inSt. Mattthew may be 
considered as contemplating that transition 
period—no exception is made when it comes 
to the teaching delivered to the Church 
itself, and it is to be remembered that St. 
Paul, in this connection, solemnly asserts 
that he has divine authority for the rule 
which he enunciates, ‘I command, yet not I 
but the Lord.’” 

Dr. Brand develops this point at length. 
He shows that the Mosaic law of divorce had 
received widely different interpretations, 
and that in both instances quoted from St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, our Lord is settling the 
dispute as to what is allowed under the law 
as stated in Deuteronomy xxiv. Moses per- 


mitted divorce, that was clear, but for what? ~ 


The opinions of the rabbins had become so 
liberal that the reasons for which a man 
might put away his wife had come to be 
practically unlimited. The Pharisees de- 
sire (St. Matt. xix: 3) to know our Lord's view 
of the matter. He responds at first by ig- 
noring their question and referring them to 
the primeval law, pronounces the marriage 
tie to be, in the divine intention, inviolable. 
They stillinsist upon an interpretation of 
the law of Moses, whereupon, after remind- 
ing them again that ‘“‘from the beginning it 
was not so,” He repeats the exposition which 
He had already given in the Sermon on the 
Mount: 
wife, except for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery; and whoso 


‘Whosoever shall put away bis— 
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marrieth her which is put away, doth com- - 


mit adultery.” 

Dr. Brand says it is evident that in 
these cases reference is made to Deut. xxiv, 
to which Christ gives His authoritative in- 
terpretation. He says there is but one 


cause which can justify the putting away 


which Moses allows. ‘‘The Lord here de- 
fends the injured wife. He goes no further 
than to interpret the Mosaic law for them 
who are under that law. Christians who 
quote this Jewish limitation, ‘saving for the 
cause of fornication,’ as a permission to 
them who are under the Gospel, make them- 
selves like to the foolish Galatians.” 

In St. Mark x, no record is given of the 
conversation with the Pharisees, further 
than the reiteration by the Lord of the 
primal law, according to which marriage is 
indissoluble. Afterwards, in the house with 
only his disciples, the question comes up 
again. Now, says Dr. Brand, He is not 
speaking to the people or to the Pharisees, 


“but to them who were after His departure 


to establish the Kingdom, of the coming of 
which He and they had preached as near at 
hand. To them He gives the rule which is 
to govern the Christian Church: ‘Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her, 
and, if a woman shall put away her husband 
and be married toanother, she committeth 
adultery.’ This latter sentence shows to 
whom the whole is spoken. The Jewish 
law gives no shadow of a right to a woman 
to put away her husband.” The passages in 
St. Luke and in the Epistles of St. Paul, do 
but confirm in the clearest manner this po- 
sition, that in the Church of Christ the mar- 


riage tie cannot be broken, that if the par- — 


tigs separate, they must remain unmarried. 

This, then, is the position of the question 
as presented in the New Testament: In St. 
Matthew the Jaw of Moses is interpreted to 
the Pharisees. Moses permitted divorce, but 
his permission, properly defined, extends 
only to one cause. Furthermore, it gives a 
woman no right to put away her husband. 
In all cases where the teaching laid downis 
for the Church and is not in the form of an 
interpretation of Moses, there is no such 
thing as divorce followed by anew marriage. 
The equality in the Lord of man and woman 
is asserted, but both alike are subject to a 
plain prohibition in this direction. If the 
determination of this matter is to depend up- 
on exegesis, and not upon the settled law of 
our ancestors of the Church of England, and 
of the entire West for many ages past, it ap- 
pears tous that the points made by Dr. 
Brand have great weight, and must be 
seriously considered, if we are finally to have 
a satisfactory canon upon this most impor- 


tant subject. 
= 


Conservatism and Liberalism 


HE New York Outlook regards the pos- 
sible separation of conservatism and 
liberalism into separate camps as a calamity 
to be warded off. It will hardly help to this 
end, however, to call ‘‘conservatism” ‘‘sa- 
cerdotalism,” as The Outlook does. The lat- 
ter term is regarded by many persons as an 
opprobrious epithet. It is needless to say 
that we do not so regard it, when it is prop- 
erly defined. Of late, both here and in 
England, it is becoming common to apply 
the terms sacerdotalism and ecclesiasticism 
to a belief in the Creeds and in supernatural 
religion. ts 
The animus of The Outlook’s remarks is not 
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difficult to understand. Formerly “‘liberal 
religion,” so-called, was embodied in cer- 
tain not very influential sects, of which Uni- 
tarianism was best known. In its extreme 
developments it denies the divinity of our 
Lord, His supernatural Birth, His physical 
Resurrection,and most of the Catholic Creed. 
It rejects the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and, in a word, the whole realm of 
supernatural religion. To most people it 
would seem quite right that people who 
hold such views should have an organiza- 
tion or organizations of their own, if they 
think it worth while to have any organiza- 
tion at all. A quarter of a century ago it 
would have been thought incredible that a 
priest of this Church, or a minister of the 
Presbyterian body, could hold and teach 
such views without finding it necessary to 
lay down an office which he held on condi- 
tion that he should oppose such things to 
the best of his ability, and teach the precise 
Opposite. Oneor two instances of the kind 
in England were explained as resulting 
from the influence of the State. But times 
have changed. It appears that we have 
among our clergy some very radical ‘‘liber- 
als.” The Presbyterians have still more, 
and that, too, among their most prominent 
scholars. 


It is well known that we have always in- 
sisted that such men were called upon by 
every dictate of honesty to vacate the posi- 
tions which they hold, without waiting to 
be excluded. It is far better for all con- 
cerned, that those who are in reality hostile 
to the principles of the body to which they 
belong, should form a ‘‘hostile camp,” seen 
and understood of all men for what they are, 
than that they should continue to hold a 
position which enables them to reach and to 
influence people who would not voluntarily 
accept such leadership. But Zhe Outlook 
understands too well the advantage whicha 
position within the body confers upon one 
who is willing to use it for the subversion of 
the faith of those under his charge. That 
paper, therefore, advises the “‘liberal Epis- 
copalian” or the ‘‘liberal Presbyterian” ‘‘to 
Stay in unless he is put out.” This advice is 
accompanied with some remarks on the ne- 
cessity of unity in order to carry on the com- 
mon war against vice and ignorance. It is 
true that war cannot be carried on without 
unity. But there can be no unity where 
there is no agreement as to the weapons to 
be employed. What The Outlook calls con- 
servatism and sacerdotalism insists that the 
antidote for vice and ignorance is super- 
natural religion, with its message of for- 
. giveness of sin and grace to lead a new life. 
It is needless to say that this is not the lib- 
eral view. Oil and water cannot be mingled 
though they are contained in the same ves- 
sel. Likewise, there can be no real unity 
between those who hold that Christ was not 
God Incarnate, that His death was not an 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
that He did not rise from the dead in the 
body with ‘‘flesh and bones,” that He did 
not in that body ascend up on high, where 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us, 
and that he did not institute a ministry and 
sacraments to be the media of His presence 


and His grace—and those,on the other hand, 


who do hold all these things as matters of 
the most vital and eternal consequence. 
An “‘irrepressible conflict’ exists between 
_these,“and they who would ignore it may 
ery “peace, peace,” but there will be no 
peace. Such “‘liberalism” is a denial of re- 
vealed religion. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXLITI. 

NLESS a man is an ingrained pessimist, 
he will find no grander verse in the 
Bible than that magnificent outburst of St. 
Paul: ‘'All things are yours, whether Paul, 
or Apollos,or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come, 
all are yours and yeare Christ's, and Christ 
is God’s.” Icould write a dozen talks on 
that verse, but I want now to call your at- 
tention to just one phrase init. St. Paul 
says that ‘‘Paul, or Apollos or Cephas are 
yours.” What does he mean by that? I 
have not space to give you chapter and verse, 
suffice it to say that we know from Scrip- 
ture that the Corinthian Church was all 
split up into parties, each with its own pet 
preacher, whom it idolized above everybody 
else, and in comparison with whom all oth- 
ers were as nothing. One party followed 
Apollos, on account of his eloquence, and 
another Paul, because his ideas were 
broader than those of the others, and another 
Cephas, or Peter, because he was more con- 
servative and ritualistic; and there was still 
another party which called itself by the 
name of Christ, as if He belonged exclusively 
to them. We have their counterpart in the 
sect of ‘‘Christians,” in our own country 
and time. Some of you may take a melan- 
choly pleasure in the fact that there were 
so many split seven in the Apostolic Church. 
Iam sure I do not,:any more than I would 
in any exhibition ofthe weakness of human 
nature. Now St. Paul evidently meant, 
having this in his mind, to impress on the 
Corinthian Christians the great truth that 
no matter to which party they belonged, all 
that was good in the other parties belonged 
to them also. Whatever is worth anything 
in any party striving to serve Christ is the 
property of every other party, for there is 
no patent on any plan of advancing His 
cause. It cannot be hedged in by any trusts 

or monopolies.4 
Now in our own Church there are parties; 
not as clear-cut as they were in my youth, 
not hating each other most cordially, and ex- 
pressing that hatred in the old venomous 
manner though the columns of the party 
newspaper, or the lips of the party preacher; 
but still there are parties, and we belong to 
one or the other, according to our bent of 
mind, our education, our surroundings. 
Thank God the violent party spirit I re- 
member in my childhood has passed away, 
or lingers only in some old men and women, 
lay and clerical, who forget that the world 
moves. Every one in every thing is much 
more tolerant, and in religion it must come 
from a clearer conviction of the wickedness 
of scorn and hatred in the children of God. 
Alfred Tennyson had a Calvinistic aunt, 
who used to weep for hours, saying: ‘‘God 
has damned most of my friends but He has 
picked out me for eternal salvation, me who 
was no better than my neighbors.” Such a 
spirit as this is almost impossible at this 
time, but after all, those who are of Paul 
are too apt to think that but little good can 
come from those who are of Cephas. I tell 
you that whenever any party has developed 
any nearer way to get to Christ or any 
brighter view of Him, we must remember 
that ‘‘all things are ours,” that it is not the 


property of the party that brought it out, 


but belongs to all Christians. 
I smile often at the exaggerations of the 
extreme ritualistic party, but I recognize 
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the immense work that party has done in 
raising the tone of spirituality in the 
Church, in deepening the devotion, and in 
exciting an enthusiasm for the care of the 
poor, the sick, and the neglected, which 
was comparatively unknown before. I have 
no sympathy with the narrow Calvinism of 
what is called the Low Church party, but I 
recognize the splendid service that party 
did and does in preaching the Cross of 
Christ, Jesus the Saviour of souls, the refuge 
from sin. I view with fear the destructive 
ideas of the extreme Broad Church party, 
undermining, it seems to me, the very foun- 
dations of the Faith; but I gratefully ac- 
knowledge the good that school has done in 
breaking down superstitious ideas,and bring- 
ing about a more rational way of looking at 
the relations between God and man. 

I may be asked whether I expect there 
ever will be a Church without “Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas” in it. No, Ido not, and 
cannot say I hope for it. Ido not think the 
varying schools of thought are a pull back 
to the Church as long as the service of the 
Divine Master is the aim and object of each 
school. A Church without controversy 
would be adead Church. Do you say there 
is no such thing in the Roman Church. You 
are mistaken. Controversy is always rag- 
ing furiously there. It is only when the 
parties of Paul and Apollos and Cephas 
grow bitter and intolerant, or depart from 
the Faith, only then they hang on the chariot 
wheels of the Church’s progress. 


Pah pp 
The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
BY THE REV. FRED K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
III. 


HE duty of the priest to undertake and 
maintain the cultivation of this spiritu- 
al life is commensurate with the manifold 
relations and vital importance of the life it- 
self. Itdoes not appear that any other duty 
stands before it in its claims upon him. 
There can be none; for the right perform- 
ance of every other priestly duty depends 
upon the measure of the spiritual life which 
the priest has attained. In it lies the very 
spring ofall priestly purity of character; all 
consistency in the exercise of the priestly - 
function and all true blessedness in its re- 
sults. In itlies the very hiding of his power 
with God and his saving influence on man, 
He who justly realizes all this, will at once 
begin the work of reviving and perfecting 
the spiritual life in himself, if, indeed, he 
has not already, which is heartily to be 
hoped, entered vigorously upon the work. 
But here he needs to be apprized that no 
easy task lies before him. It is a toil, a 
struggle, and a conflict. Indeed, here may 
be said to be the typical and decisive battle- 
field of the Christian warfare. Here, the 
feeble and the false will be exposed, here 
the true soldier and champion will be re- 
vealed. But not by ‘‘abiding: by the stuff,” 
not by parleying with the enemy, not by 
turning back in the day of battle. He who 
will undertake to live the spiritual life, 
needs to be faithfully forewarned of all this, 
otherwise he may fail to be sufficiently re- 
solved, vigilant, and untiring. His whole 
Christian manhood must be summoned to 
the work, or he is destined to fail, and fail- 
ure means settling back into that state which 
‘Gs worse than the first.” Not only will the 
spiritual life remain unwon; the very faith 
in its reality may be lost. 
In forewarning the priest of the obstacles 
which will lie in the way of his spiritual’suc- 
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cess, there are to be noticed at the outset 
certain false principles which are dominant 
in our Christian communities, and which 
will either lure him from his path or cause 
him to stumble therein. What is worse, let 
him practice according to those principles, 
and it will end in his holding the effort to 
sustain a true spiritual life, to ‘live always 
_ on a high spiritual plane,” as some triflingly 
style it, to bea mere pious affectation or 
Puritan fad, quite unworthy the serious con- 
sideration of the practical man. Itisgreat- 
ly to be feared, if not also sorrowfully con- 
fessed, that there are priests as well as peo- 
ple who have already reached that position, 
or at least who have not yet risen above it. 
For such one can only pray that it may please 
God to put them in better mind, and that 
their prayer may yet become, ‘‘Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.’’ (Ps. cxix: 18). 

But to turn the attention to these false 
principles: The first, which may perhaps be 
termed the excusing negation, is the justi- 
fying of almost any and every worldly prac- 
tice or indulgence, by pleading that one 
does ‘‘not see any harm init.” This is in 
substance the plea used by the tempter in 
the garden, and is fairly satanic in its sub- 
tlety andstrength. New Testament Chris- 
tianity teaches that there is enough that is 
transparently pure and good to meet the 
wants of the child of God, without his re- 
sorting to things doubtful, to things which 
rest their claims on the fact that they are 
not, in the eyes of their devotees, conspicu- 
ously evil, to things which may owe even 
their seeming harmlessness to ignorance, 
to willful blindness, or to overlove of the 
world’s pursuits and pleasures. Those who 
practice in accordance with this principle, 
are giving the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, whose service they have professedly 
foresworn, the benefit of every doubt as to 
the good or evil of things, instead of casting 
its weight on the side of unquestioned right- 
eousness and true holiness. Manifestly such 
Christians, whether priests or people, are 
little likely to make any progress towards 
the spiritual life; attain any just conception 
of its nature; or even preserve any faith in 
either itsexistence or value. According to 
the Christian Scriptures, it is impossible in 
the very nature of things. Their voice is 
unmistakable and imperative: ‘‘Ifthere be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” Not whatsoever things 
are pleasing to the worldly eye, or the car- 
nal heart, and in which neither happens to 
have noted anything harmful. But, on the 
contrary, only ‘‘whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are reverend, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” (Phil. iv: 8). In 
other words, whatsoever things are of pos- 
itive, manifest, and undoubted purity and 
goodness. Under the law of the spiritual 
life, these only and absolutely. 


Another of these alien and antagonist 
principles is that of worldly conformity or 
compromise, This very commonly appears 
in the saying, ‘‘One may as well be out of 
the world, as out of fashion;’”’ to which this 
other, as specially applied to the priest, is 
closely akin: ‘‘The minister ought to keep 
in touch with the people.” Here, instead of 
adhering to the Scripture law of the Chris- 
tian life, which requires the child of God to 
set his standard of character and action ac- 
cording to his heavenly calling, living above 


, action. 
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the world while living in it, it is assumed 
that that is unreasonable, if not impossible, 
and that in opposition to it, itis necessary to 
conform one’s self more or less to the gen- 
eral standard of the surrounding world; that 
to make a living and to maintain one’s posi- 
tion ‘in society, it is necessary, the Scrip- 
tures to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the Christian adopt the maxims of trade, fol- 
low the usages of society, and keep pace 
with fashion and style; in short, that in all 
these directions there need be no essential 
difference between Christians and the chil- 


gen of this world. 


Now, it must be evident—it is evident to 
every intelligent and honest student of Holy 
Scripture—that this principle of action and 
its consequent practices are incompatible 
with the idea of being inwardly guided and 
governed by the Holy Spirit; are in direct 
contravention of the Scripture assertion, 
that ‘‘the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God”? (St.Jas. iv:4); and are in plain vio- 
lation of the divine command, ‘‘Be not con- 
formed to the world, but be ye transformed 
in the renewing of your mind” (Rom. xii: 2). 
Now as the spiritual life is really the life of 
God in the soul, it must be seen that it can- 
not thrive where this false principle of 
worldly conformity prevails. Where it does 
prevail priest and people alike will be found 
lacking in the spiritual life. The two are 
irreconcilably opposed. He then who under- 
takes to cultivate the latter, will find the 
former withstanding him at every step. 

The last of these antagonist principles to 
be here noted is that of the necessity to the 
support of Christianity, of what may be 
termed speculative almsgiving. Practice 
according tothis principle is tantamount to 
a plain declaration that honest giving to 
God for the support of His Church accord- 
ing to the Scripture law, is neither necessa- 
ry nor sufficient; that-Christians cannot sus- 
tain Christian institutions and carry on 
Christian work without subsidizing the 
world; in fact, that the inspired Apostles 
were incapable of forecasting the general 
needs of the Church, had no proper concep- 
tion of a just business policy, and were, in 
short, carried away by an enthusiastic but 
totally impracticable idea. Soit has come 
to pass that instead of denying themselves 
and, as God’s stewards, offering of their 
substance to His cause, those who profess 
to be Christians cast about for all sorts of 
speculating schemes for inveigling both 
their own delinquent numbers and the men 
of the world into giving, so-called, tor the 
support of the Church. And some of these 
schemes for ‘‘raising money” are so petty, 
so mercenary, so even dependent on the 
lower appetites, that they sink below the 
cunning devices of common trade. 


Now it. is simply idle to suppose that 
where these -practices, so be-littling to 
Christianity and the Church, and so bald a 
travesty of charity and honest service, pre- 
vail, there can exist any true spiritual life. 
The very ground of spiritual excellence and 
activity is self-mortification and sacrifice. 
But the whole tendency of these practices i8 
to seal up the fountains of that fixed loyalty 
and loving self-sacrifice, from which flows all 
true and abounding Christian beneficence, 
and to blot out of the minds of men every 
just conception of Christian character and 
Against all complicity with them, 
the priest who would make any sure progress 
in the spiritual life must be earnestly 
warned. If, however, either under the de- 
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mands of parochial organizations or as a 
legacy from some preceding administra- 
tion, the priest is forced to tolerate some of 
the less gross and discreditable of these un- 
Christian schemes, let him doit under kind- 
ly protest, always keeping his own giving, 
to the very cent, clear from every appear- 
ance of receiving a consideration in return. 
Give somewhat more than they demand, and 
give it freely and outright, according to the 
law of sacrifice in the spiritual life. 


eee 
Letters to the Editor 


COURTESY TO THE CLERGY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: “.. 
May I ask, through your columns, what is re- 
quired by the laws of consideration and hospi- 
tality in the case of a clergyman of another dio- 
cese visiting a parish? I mean in such an in- 
stance as this: A clergyman visits in a parish 
for afew days. He meets the rector at Even-- 
song and reports himself, which report can be 
easily verified on application to the clergy list. 
He mentions that he is going to be there for 
a few days. Now the point I want to make 
is this: Supposing in that church there is to be 
some specia! function drawing many clergy and 
laity together; ought the rector to ignore the 
presence of the visitor, or extend to him the 
courtesy of an invitation to be present in his 
official status, not to take any ‘part, but simply 
to give him his place in his public capacity? At 
some such function in a large city, I noticed a 
clergyman left at the far end of the church, 
while the ushers, some of whom must have 
known of him, left him there while they filled’ 
up front seats,which had been reserved but not 
wanted, with ladies of apparent quality. Thus 
the clergyman was neither invited by the rec- 
tor nor afterwards thought of by the officials. 
But this is, perhaps, as it should be. I ask 
for information. Hospzs, 


MARRIAGE AND DIVOROE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: ° 

The Bishop of Albany, in his recent pro- 
nouncement on the proposed alteration, or, 
more properly speaking, reformation, of the 
Canon on Marriage and Divorce, has, in most 
clear and forcible argument, expressed the 
mind of the Church as in direct accord with the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
In her liturgy and offices, he shows that she 
has never deviated from this standard. Her 
“Form of Solemnization of Holy Matrimony” 
is the unchanged declaration of what she has 
always held. and the recent addition to the 
preface of that office only confirms and makes 
more clear and distinct her belief concerning it, 
as ‘‘signifying unto us the mystical union (invi- 
olate and perpetual) between Christ and His 
Church.” One marriage ‘‘which Christ adorns 
and beautifies with His Presence,’’ must, with- 
out question, be such as is in accordance with 
the highest standard of purity and holiness, as 
He enunciated it from the mount. 

The canon law is only that of human framers, 
subfect to their limitatioas and mutations, and 
has in no sense the authority of her own un- 
changing law. The simple rule of her minis- 
ters, in accordance with her teaching, would 
be the one the Bishop proposes, the clear, 
unmistakable, uncompromising statement of 
her own law. 

Even a single State of the Union has taken 
this higher law on its civil code, as the protec- 
tion within its boundaries of the sanctity of 
home and family life. Shall the Church not rise 
to an equally high standard in her formulasg. 
holding as she does the Gospel of her Lord in 
her right hand? Shall there be a statute of the 
common law taking higher ground than the ec 
clesiastical law which springs directly from the 
Divine? 

This stand alone would actually prevent, cer- 
tainly within her own wide borders—as in the 
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boundaries of the little State of South Carolina, 
it has prevented—the spread of divorce. 

Even in the old law of the Older Dispensation, 
when divorce was allowed to the imperfection 
of mankind, it was marked with a condemna- 
tory prohibition to its license, in the persons 
nearest to God, and so stamped with His disap- 
proval. A priest might not, even then, be 
united himself to a divorced woman. Could it 
be possible that our Lord would give such al- 
lowance in the higher and purer code ot the 
Christian Dispensation, where all are made 
“kings and priests unto God,” through “a 
greater and more perfect covenant’’? 

This prohibition would prevent beginnings. 
As in the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord pref- 
aced His new law of annulment of divorcement 
by the searching probing of the thought and 
desire of the heart, so is there always in the 
matter of divorce the incipient infringement of 
divine commandment; for the unhallowed af- 
fection almost invariably precedes, instead of 
follows, the legal annulment of former mar- 
riage. Very seldom does any man, and more 
rarely still, woman, take this initiatory step un- 
til there has first been admitted into the heart 
the forbidden desire. As a distinguished law- 
yer has said, the simple abolishment of the al- 
lowance to re-marry after divorce, would virtu- 
ally do away with the necessity of any law for 
its restraint, and a separation, for virtual rea- 
sons, which has nothing unhallowed in it, would 
quietly take its place. 

A lawyer of reputation in San Francisco, 
known to the writer, has precluded from his 
own practice legal proceedings of this nature, 
and denies to every applicant his services in 
procuring divorce, whatever may be the civil 
code of the State, or the individual reason for it. 

Let the Church arise to her own vindication 
as ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth,” and not 
be behind the State or the individual upholder 
of it, in her maintenance of a divine law. 

if the coming council does not adopt at once 
the Scriptural standard as her own code, at 
least let every priest who holds it to be true, 
make it his personal law of action, and every 
man and woman livein the maintenance of the 
same, until by common consent and usage, the 
adoption of it is enforced upon the whole 
Church. Let it be recognized as her own un- 
written law, which, like the voices in the pho- 
nograph, may speak to us clearly from out the 
past, from the preserved records of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the early apostolic teachings. 

Thus the Church will sanctify beginnings. 
Her standard of purity will reach to the very 
core of the heart, a discerner and purifier of its 
thoughts and intents, before they resolve them- 
selves into action. The very thought of such a 
marriage would come to be held an unholy 
thing. The man or the women compelled to 
separate for the reason—whatever that may 
be—for which our Lord suffers the one or the 
other to be ‘‘put away,’’? would have around 
them an environment of protection precluding 
the thought of intrusion within it, and so be 
able to hallow that sad estate which is neither 
virginity or widowhood, as St. Paul commends 
to both, by the complete separation of body,and 
spirit unto the Lord. 

But what of those already united by the 
Church in this second tie? They have a right to 
b2 considered, as among them are God-fearing, 
right-minded men and women who, but for the 
Church’s sanction, would never have admit- 
ted this thought into their minds. Let them 
go on quietly and trustingly, fulfilling the duties 
of that union on which the Church, if not her 
Lord, has bestowed her blessing. Not remem-* 
bered to them will be the sins of their fathers. 
They but walkin that dimness of light which 


. the Church herself has obscured to them. The 


_ Church cannot undo what she has done. 


She 
cannot unloose the bonds which she herself has 
tied. But she -need not continue to do that 
which she ought to have left undone. She can 
‘atone, and through atonement save the future 
generation. Letting alone the past and what- 
ever consequences it- has wrought, she can raise 
aloft the standard of righteousness to come§ 
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The world makes progress through its errors 
and the lessons that they teach. Our mistakes, 
as has been said,*may be pricks to our perfec- 
tion. Shecan remember ‘‘from whence she has 
fallen, and repent and do the first works,” so 
shall not her candlestick be removed out of its 
place. 

The time has come when men and women, 
priests and laity, must ‘‘speakly boldly as they 
ought co speak,’? and pray earnestly as they 
ought to pray: emboldened by the words and 
example of such faithful watchmen among our 
right reverend Fathers in God. 

“For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and 
for Jerusalem’s sakeI will not rest until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightmess 
and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burn- 
eth. 

“The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall surely 
perform this.” W. 


Personal Mention 


The Bishop of Alabama is about well again, after 
@ prostrating sickness which has kept him confined 
during the winter. ; 

The Rey. Harry Howe Bogert has removed from 
Union City to Waterford, Pa., but will continue serv- 
ing both these missions as heretofore. Please ad- 
dress accordingly. 


The Rev. Joseph Cornish is rector of Christ church, 
Bowling Green, Ky. : 

The Rev. C. A. Chrisman has resigned the charge of 
St. Luke’s church, Idlewild, Tenn. 

Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, has accepted appoint- 
ment as commencement preacher at the University of 
Alabama, Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


The Rev. Harry Goodman has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s church, Marine City, Mich. 


The Rev. A. V. Gorrell is supplying temporarily at 
Decorah and Cresco, Iowa, 

The Rev. Willis H. Hazard, Ph.D., has resigned the 
rectorship of St. John’s church, Concord, Pa., to ac- 
cept a call to St. Mark’s, Worcester, Mass, and will 
take charge there April 24th. 

The Rev. W. E. Johnson has changed his address 
from 166 E. 80th st., to 2274 Seventh ave., New York 
city. 

The Rev. W. Northey Jones has accepted a call to 
become rector of Grace church, Manchester, N. H., 
and entered on duty on Quinquagesima Sunday. 


The Rey. Wm. B. King, of Christ church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who has been abroad some time for his 
health, has just returned for a brief visit to arrange 
parochial details, and will sail again for Europe ina 
few days. 

The Rev. Frederick Lee le Maryon, curate of St. 
James’ church, West Bend, has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of Trinity church, Janesville, diocese of 
Milwaukee, entering on his duties on the 2nd Sunday 
in Lent. Letters should be addressed accordingly. 


The Bishop of Nebraska has entirely recovered from 
his recent illness. 


The Bishop of Oregon who has been dangerously 
ill, is recovering. 

The Rey. W. H. Robinson has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Stephen's church, Newton, Ia. 

The Rev. Samuel Borden-Smith is not the rector of 
Trinity church, Irvington, N. J., as announced in the 
American Church Almanac for 1898. The Rev. Wm. 
T. Webbe, D. D., continues its rector. 


The Rev. James Sheerin has resigned the position 
of warden of the Episcopal Hall at the State Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, to take effect at commence- 
ment day. 

The Rev. J. B. Sill has changed his address from 
166 EB. 80th st., to 2274 Seventh ave., New York city. 


The Rev. W. J. D. Thomas has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Anne's church, Calais, Me., and accepted 
the care of Trinity church, Collington, Md 


The address of the Rev. H. B. Trussell is Monticello, 
la. 


Ordinations 


At St. Mary’s church, Mott Haven, in the upper end 
of New York city, a special ordination was held on 
Quinquagesima Sunday. Bishop Potter ordained to 
the diaconate Mr. R. H. Wevill, advanced to the 
priesthood the Rev. Wm. L. Evans, and celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist. Previous to the ordination, the 
Bishop confirmed a class presented by the rector of 
St. Mary’s, the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, Jr. 

At All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, on the Feast 
of St. Matthias, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nicholson ordained 

o the diaconate Messrs. William John Webster and 
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Rudolph Stahley. The Ven. Archdeacon P. C. Web 
ber, M.A., presented both the candidates and 
preached the sermon. Mr. Webster was for many 
years a leading minister in the Congregationalist 
body, and Mr. Stahley in the ministry of the German 
Reformed Society. Mr. Webster has been assigned by 
the Bishop to the mission church of St. James’, West 
Bend, and Mr. Stahley to the charge of Trinity 
church, Prairie du Chien, both under the oversight of 
the archdeacons of their respective convocations. 


Died 


CoOoPER.—Entered into rest Jan. 1, 1898, at the Old 
Dominion hospital, Richmond, Va., Warden Davis 
Cooper, in the 28rd year of his age. 


HALL.—Suddenly and peacefully entered into life, 
at Danbury, Conn., on Tuesday, Feb. 1, 1898, the Rev. 
Byron J. Hall, D. D., aged 64 years. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest.” 


HoOTCHKIN.—On Ash Wednesday, in the rectory of 
the church of St. Luke’s the Beloved Phy sician, Bus- 
tleton, Philadelphia, Sarah Sully Hotchkin, the be- 
loved wife of the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, entered the 
Paradise of God. 

“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” 


SOUTHWELL.—Fell asleep at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Feb. 5, 1898, Emily Southwell, only daughter of the 
Rev. G. W. Southwell, aged 28 years. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THe DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THH UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Guo. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, oficial monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B:—All the children of the Church are lovingly 
requested to take part in the coming Lenten Offering 
for General Missions, with a view to realizing from 
their contributions the sum of $100,000, as a memorial 
of the late General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Langford, 
and in remembrance of his desire that their annual 
contributions at Easter should reach that sum. 

Ask your rectors for pyramids. 


APPEAL FROM THE WIVES OF AARON AND HOUR, 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 

Gladstone is a small new town on a bay of Lake 
Michigan, in the upper peninsula, diocese of Mar- 
quette. 

This is a critical time in the life of our little parish. 
The sects are numerous. The Roman priest is faith- 
ful and zealous. His bell is regular as the rising sun. 
We have long been put toshame. But now we have 
a beautiful little Churchly church, and we pray and 
hope we have, also, permanent pastoral care. But 
our hopes will surely prove to be ill-founded unless 
with the foxes of the earth, and the fowls of the air, 
“the friend of our soul’’ can be provided with a 
dwelling place. Rent is a millstone about our neck, 

We appealed last Advent for aid to build a parson- 
age. We had one large and generous gift of $100,and 
also many most welcome presents of material fora 
bazar. But circumstances were not propitious for 
our sale, at the time appointed, and our stores were 
inadequate. We make bold and ask again for fancy 
articles, and salable-goods of any description, which 
may be converted into money at a sale to be held af- 
ter Easter, and for which the ladies of the parish are 
now diligently working. Address MRS. AUSTIN FAR- 
RELL, Gladstone, Mich. ‘ 


Church and ParisP 


WANTED.—By a teacher in the public schools, an 
A. B., a position as tutor in a family. References, 
Address Box 133, White Heath, Ill. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
ets. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

WANTED.—Choirmaster and organist. 
opening in the eity for teacher of voice culture. 
dress the REV. H. B. RESTARICK, San Diego, Cal. 

WANTED.—Any information relating to history of 
St. Peter’s church, New York city. Address C. B, 
DUNCAN, 305 W. 20th st., New York city. 


Excellent 
Ad- 
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The Editors Cable 


Kalendar, March, 1898 


2. Ember Day. Violet 
4. = Violet. 
5. a Violet. 
6. 2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
13. 8rd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
20. 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
25. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
27. 5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 
sé . 
Thrust out a Little From 
99 
the Land 
BY E. C. D. 
“And He entered into one of the ships, which was Si- 
mon’s, and prayed him that he would thrust out a Httle 


from theland.” St. Luke y: 1. 


Wearied and spent, the Saviour came, 
And with Him His disciple band, 

And entering ship, he prayed that they 
Thrust out alittle from the land. 


When fierce tempations sweep thesoul, 
We turn to grasp Thy pierced hand, 
And hear Thy voice, in pitying love, 
_ “Thrust out a little from the land.”’ 
When sorrow bows the stricken head, 
And near the open grave we stand, 
Thy voice of love still calls to us, 
“Thrust out a little from the land.”’ 
When shaken, tempted, weary souls, 
By gales of heaven are sweetly fanned, 
The tempter foiled, we hear Thy voice, 
“Thrust.out a little from the land.”’ 


When round us crowd the hosts of sin, 
That tempting, wearying. earthy band, 

Oh, may we hear Thy loving voice, 
“Thrust out a little from the land.”’ 


When love and joy and hope have failed, 
And earth seems failing where we stand, 
Oh, Jesus, come into our ship, 
“Thrust out a little from the land.” 


All that is earthy fades and fails, 
Only near Thee we safely stand, 

Heaven opens o’er life’s troubled sea, 
“Thrust out a little from the land.’’ 


Binghanton, N. Y. 
a 
The Ember Days 


HE Ember Daysare the Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday after the first Sunday 
in Lent, after the feast of Pentecost, after 
the 14th of September, and the 13th of De- 
cember. The days are set apart for asking 
God’s blessing on those who are to be ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders. The derivation of 
the phrase, Ember Days, is uncertain. In 
Latin these days are called the ‘‘Fasts of the 
Four Seasons,” Quattwor temporum, whence 
the German Quatember, Danish Kvatember, 
and some have supposed that hence comes 
Ember by a yet further shortening. And 
yet, perhaps, a more likely etymology is 
from the Anglo-Saxon ymbren, a circuit, so 
that the Ember Days would simply mean the 
periodic times. 

Ths prayers for the Ember weeks are pe- 
culiar to the Anglican ritual. The obsery- 
ance of the fasts of the four seasons is 
traced back to the Jewish Church, which had 
its fasts of the fourth, fifth,seventh,and tenth 
months, that every season of the year might 
begin with prayer and fasting, “in order to 
the obtaining of a blessing upon that which 
is sown in spring, grows in summer, is 
reaped in autumn, and enjoyed in winter.” 
In the Western Church, at least, the fasts 
of the four seasons have been especially con- 
nected with ordination, and observed by 
fasting and prayer, that God may so ‘‘ruide 
and govern the minds of His servants, the 

_ bishops and pastors of His flock, that they 
may lay handssuddenly on no man.” The 
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author of ‘‘The Companion to the Temple” 
says: ‘‘ Although it be inthe power of the 
Church to appoint what*time she pleaseth 
for ordination, since none is determined 
in Scripture, yet these four set times of 
Ember weeks are the most proper; Ist, for 
the convenience of the clergy, as well the 
reverend bishops as the candidates for Holy 
Orders, that knowing the times before, they 
may both duly prepare themselves; 2nd, for 
the due supplying of vacancies, and that 
none who is qualified, and hath opportunity, 
may wanta power to exercise his gifts, and 
supply the place for which he is designed; 
3rd, for the satisfaction of the people, who 
by clandestine ordinations, or such as were 
arbitrary and uncertain, would neither have 
the opportunity to pray to God for a bless- 
ing on that in which their souls’ welfare is 
so much concerned; nor yet would they 
have the advantage and liberty of making 
objections against such as are to be or- 
dained—a privilege which the primitive 
Church always allowed to the faithful, as ap- 
pears by the present custom of the Greeks, 
where the people cry ‘‘worthy,’’ to the or- 
dained person. 

The Ember Day collect is a continual wit- 
ness before God and man of the interest 
which the whole bedy of the Church has in 
the ordination of those appointed to any 
holy function. Well may the faithful pray 
that God will “‘so guide and govern the 
minds of His servants, the bishops and pas- 
tors of His flock, that they may lay hands 
suddenly on no man, but faithfully and 
wisely make choice of fit persons to serve 
in the sacred ministry of His Church.” A 
faithful reliance upon the promises of 
our blessed Lord respecting prayer, will give 
us an assurance that so general a supplica- 
tion for a special object could not be with- 
out effect; and no age ever required that 
such a supplication should be offered more 
than the present, when the clergy are grow- 
ing more and more faithful, but when the 
necessities of some dioceses lead to a far too 
promiscuous admission of persons who are 
‘“fit,” only by some stretch of language, to 
serve in the sacred ministry. 

The people should see that not only should 
they pray for those who are to be ordained, 
but for those who have been ordained to the 
sacred ministry, Those that pray for their 
pastors are those that help their pastors, 
and are helped by them. The fault-finders 
and hinderers are seldom, if ever, to be 
found among those who pray for those who 
‘are over them in the Lord.” The ‘“‘un- 
reasonable and wicked men,” from whom an 
apostle even prayed to be delivered, are not, 
we venture to say, those who pray for their 
pastors. It is noteworthy that St. Paul 
prayed to be delivered from unreasonable 
as well as wicked men; and mentioned the 
unreasonable first, as if, perhaps, to imply 
that they gave him more trouble even than 
the wicked. Certainly many a pastor finds 
it so, and now, asin St. Paul’s day, the clergy 
have good cause to pray to be delivered 
‘from unreasonable and wicked men.” 

But it is not so much the duty and charity 
of prayer by the clergy as by the laity, that 
the Ember Days suggest and call for. The 
people are often ready enough to dwell on 
the faults of the clergy. That is, they see 
how greatly their pastors need their pray- 
ers. How kind, how charitable a thing then 
would it be in them secretly to supply their 
pastor’s need by the prevailing prayer of 
the righteous, so that there will be no oc- 
casion of stumbling to be found in them, 
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One of the most devoted, scholarly, and 
saintly bishops that our Church has pro- 
duced had in his clergy a body of singularly 
able and faithful men who were first at- 
tracted to and then often long retained at 
their hard posts by their loving and saintly 
father in God. It was the wonder of clergy 
of larger and richer dioceses. One secret of 
it was, perhaps, that never a day went by 
but that they were prayed for individually, 
by name. And in that case certainly was the 
fact verified that ‘‘the prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” George Burgess, the 
first bishop of Maine,was a righteous manif 
ever there was one. And not only was hea 
righteous man; he was asaint. The fact 
that he prayed daily for each one of his 
clergy by name, was not made known by 
him, but by his wife after he had gone to his 
reward. It seemed to many a strange provi- 
dence that sent such a man to such a field, 
but so it was; nor was it in vain. There are 
men there to day who though they may not 
themselves fear God or keep His command- 
ments, nevertheless, should you ask them, 
“What sort of man was Bishop Burgess?” 
will say: ‘‘Bishop Burgess! Bishop Burgess! 
Oh, he was a saint! He was a saint! No man 
ever had any doubt about that.” I have 
over and over again heard even the irreli- 
gious witness to that. The memory of his 
saintly life has not died out, but isstilla 
testimony to the possibility of sainthood. 

Ss. 
aS, Sy 
VERY hard winter from the Hast Riding 
vicarage of Nunburnholme there used 
to come a piteous appeal to all kind people 
to feed the birds. The late Rev. F. O. 
Morris used to write about the feathered 
tribes as though they were his personal 
friends or poor relations, thereby imitating 
the : saintly Francis who, as all the world 
knows, not only shared his living with them, 
but even preached tothem. The Kast Rid- 
ing Wolds are the paradise of birds. There 
the golden crested wren, tiniest bird in 
Britain, can be perceived perched upon the 
topmost festoons of the fir trees, and there 
the kingfisher darts and dives in the brooks. 
From his home on the wolds and the birds 
that surround it, the late Mr. Morris used 
to declare that thousands a year would not 
have tempted him away. Of all those who 
knew the late Yorkshire naturalist by name, 
how many knew he was associated with one 
of the greatest names the world has ever 
known or will know? It was in this way: 
When the Virginian militia fought side by 
side with the King’s soldiers against the 
French and Indians at Fort du Quesne, two 
aides-de-camp to the General in command 
courted the same fair lady. Captain Morris, 
of the 48th Foot, was the accepted suitor. 
The rejected one was Colonel George Wash- 
ington. The late Mr. Morris was the grand- 
son of the lady who refused the ‘‘Father of 
his Country,” as good Americans love to call 
him. 
aS Cet 
ANY good stories are told of the late 
Dean Liddell who is best known to the 
world at large for his part in the great 
Greek dictionary which bears his name, 
together with that of Dr. Scott. Butat Ox- 
ford he was for many years the most digni- 
fied of deans. That he was not likely to be 
popular with all the undergraduates, is clear 
from the facility with which he gave vent 
to caustic remarks. A certain undergrad- 
uate, a young sprig of nobility, failed to 
take off his cap to the dean in the street. 
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The dean halted and asked: ‘‘How long 
have you been a member of the University, 
my lord”? ‘‘A week, sir,’”’ replied the young 
man. ‘I understand,” said the dean, “‘that 
puppies cannot see until they are eight days 
old.’’ On one occasion the dean was exam- 
ining a young man who was inclined to 
vaunt himself upon his learning. ‘‘What 
Sophocles do you know’’? asked the dean. 
“Oh, I know all Sophocles,” was the ready 
answer. ‘Really, said the dean; ‘‘how I 
wish I could say the same”! The youth 
then proceeded to read a passage des- 
ignated for translation, and gave an ex- 
traordinary rendering to one of the phrases. 
‘Where did you get that from”? the dean 
inquired. ‘‘Oh, Liddelland Scott,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Then,” said the dean, with much 
gravity, ‘‘I am sure it must have been Dr. 
Scott and not [.’”’ One day Dr. Liddell re- 
ceived a number of suggestions and typo- 
grapical corrections from astudent of one of 
the Scottish universities whose knowledge of 
Greek was not equalled by his familiarity 
with the ordinary methods of polite society, 
for he addressed his letter to ‘‘Messrs. Lid- 
dell and Scott, lexicographers, Oxford,” as 
though dictionary making was a trade, and 
they were the heads of the firm. 


Book Reviews and Notices 
‘The New Puritanism. Papers presented during 
the Semi-Centennial Celebration of Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn. By Lyman Abbott. Amory Brad- 

ford, Charles Berry, George Gordon, Washington 

Gladden, and William Tucker. New York: Fords, 

Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.25. 

While there is, of course, much in this volume 
which is very foreign to a Churchman’s belief 
and practice, no one can deny its vigor of 
thought, its powerful, and often beautiful, style, 
its interesting historical reminiscences, and its 
keen analysis of modern conditions. It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. It seems to us mis- 
named. The theology that is taught in Ply- 
mouth church is so radically different from the 
old Puritanism of Mather, Edwards, and Judge 
Sewell, that to apply the same word to it is 
like a haberdasher putting a piece of white 

~satin in his shop window and labelling it ‘‘The 
new Black.’’ Puritanism and puritanic have 
taken op an entirely new meaning in our day, 
-and a very restricted one. We apply those 
terms only to people, no matter of what creed, 
who hold very strait-laced, or exaggerated, no- 
tions on the subject of drink, or dress, or danc- 
ing, or any other concomitant of modern life. 
The word has lost the lofty, if hard and cruel, 
meaning it once had. There are no Puritans 
now, in the sense of defenders of that terrible 
system which Jonathan Edwards set forth with 
such unrelenting distinctness. Lyman Abbott, 
in this book, pictures to us the awful fatalism, 
very like that shown by the Arab Wahabees, 
Which characterized the old Puritanism. 
“There is no hope for man unless by a miracu- 
lous act of suvernatural grace he is taken out 
of his heredity and environment, and whether 
this miraculous grace will thus rescue any par- 
ticular man or not, no man can tell. Nothing 
that he can do, nothing that any one can do for 
him, will help or hasten this miraculous proc- 
ess.”” Lyman Abbott’s contributions to the 
book are far and away the best. Dr. Berry, of 
England, gives a sermon, in most elegant Eng- 
lish, on Beecher’s influence on English religious 
thought. It is marked by entirely avoiding the 
subject, as much so as Artemus Ward did in his 
famous lecture on Africa. Thereis a sermon on 
“The Church of the Future,” by the president 
of Dartmouth College, which will seem to any 
Churchman reading it, like the play of ‘‘Hamlet,”’ 
with Hamlet omitted. There is not even a 
hint that the sacramental life will ever be 
heard of in the future Church. He gives us 
‘this highly lucid phrase: “The Church of the 
future must be the Church.” He talks a great 
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deal about ‘‘advanced types of Protestantism,” 
but it is evident that the Catholic Church to 
which we belong has no part or lot in them, 
and therefore is considered by the speaker as 
not ‘‘in it.” Whocares? We have seen many 
“Churches of the Future” rise and fall, and 
probably will see many more. We will still 
remain, for the principles on which we are 
founded are universal and eternal. 


A Short History of Modern English Literature. 
By Edmund Gosse. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

It is with interest that one takes up the latest 
volume of “Literatures of the World,’ pub- 
lished under the general editorial direction of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, the present work being by 
the distinguished editor himself. Recognizing, 
as he does, that the so-called ‘‘Father of Eng- 
lish poetry,’? Chaucer, is in reality only mid- 
way between thereal fathers and their modern 
literary descendants, it is not strange that Mr. 
Gosse has found it difficult to compress the his- 
tory of the movement of modern English litera- 
ture into a book of four hundred pages. There 
is no attémpt to deal with the first division— 
the archaic portion, but the beginning is with 
Chaucer. The problem is further simplified by 
the omission of all writers in England, in French 
or Latin. Mr. Gosse cleverly forestalls criti- 
cism by his frank admission that he may have 
been “unjust” to individual authors, inattempt- 
ing no exhaustive statement of all claims to 
consideration. But, in the main, students and 
generalreaders will feel that this historical sur- 
vey of a great literature is most valuable. 


The Whirlpool. A Novel. By George Gissing. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$1.25. 

If any one asks whether this novel is interest- 
ing, say yes. If they ask whether it is whole- 
some, say.no. There is scarce one prominent 
character in the book, except the hero, with 
any very clearly defined views of right living, 
and the hero is rather a weak, undecided crea- 
ture. The heroine is a ‘‘new woman” who fails 
in the “‘role”’ and is got wid of at the right time 
by an overdose of chloral. We have far too 
many of these morbid, exaggerated novels. 
Here are two or three of thesentiments: ‘‘She 
gathered from her reading that every man of 
education nowadays dispensed with dogmas.”’ 
This will be news indeed to a large number of 
us tolerably well educated fellows who still 
carry around quite a few dogmas with which 
we have not dispensed. Again: ‘Marriage 
rarely means happiness, either for man or 
woman; if it be not too grievous to be borne, 
one must thank the fates and take courage.” 
This will also be news to the tenants of 
hundreds of happy homes with which we are 
all familiar. Such novels as this, however, 
would have no raison d’etre if they could not 
play the card of the unhappy marriage. The 
book is well named. 

A View of the Atonement. By the Rev. J. T. Hut- 
cheson, D.D. New York: James Pott &Co. Price $1. 
Dr. Hutcheson, a priest in Western Texas, ex- 

presses his views on the Atonement in the six- 

teen sermons which are included in this volume. 

Dr. Stevens, professor of theology at Yale, con- 

tributes by request a short introduction, be- 

cause the same theory had been worked inde- 
pendently by both these writers, and Dr. Hut- 
cheson, out of respect to the Yale professor, 
asked him to preface the volume. In a second 
introduction the author traverses the various 
theories of the Atonement, both ancient and 
modern, such as the Patristic, Anselmic, and 
Calvinistic, and then proceeds to outline hisown 
view: “It was nota mighty punishment, but 
an infinite sacrifice, whereby through the con- 
sciousness of the righteous Christ, expressing it- 
self through voluntary suffering and Jeath, has 
been conveyed to us the very mind and feeling 
of God toward sin, and that this mind and feel- 
ing thus conveyed to us is the condemnation of 
sin: This view, though anti-penal, is not what 
is called the moral influence theory of the Atone- 
ment. . . To my mind this theory makes 
a great deal of the love of God, but very little 
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of his righteousness. The view unfolded in this 
work makes a great deal of the righteousness of 
God as well as of Ais love. It holds strictly to 
the divine condemnation of sin in the death of 
Christ, which condemnation, it maintains, was 
made, not by His bearing the penalty due tosin, 
but by the expression of His 9wn righteous sense 
of the evil and demerit of sin through His vol- 
untary endurance of death.”’ 

We are not inclined to deny that the above 
may be an aspect of the atoning work of our 
Lord, still we do not accept it as an adequate 
statement of what the Scriptures designate a 
sacrifice and a propitiation for our sins. After 
reading Dr. Hutcheson’s introduction through, 
we turned back again to theopening paragraph, 
feeling that it had been fully substantiated and 
illustrated: ‘‘The Scriptures state the fact and 
‘truth of the Atonement, but do not explain it. 
But the human reason has almost from the be- 
ginning attempted the explanation, and in do- 
ing so has very often increased rather than 
diminished the difficulties connected with the 
subject.”’ 


WE are pleased to note that Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are continuing their special offer 
of the Speaker’s Commentary, to our readers, 
at one-half the regular price, and payment on 
the installment plan. With the orders which 
have already come to hand are several enquir- 
ies as to the real character of this offer, from 
some who suspect that there isa trick in it. 
The high standing of the Scribners is a guaran- 
tee of honorable dealing, and to the plan an- 
nounced TuE Livine CauRcH gives its unquali- 
fied endorsement. The ten volumes offered are 
exactly what have heretofore been sold and will 
hereafter be sold for $30. This offer is not to 
clear out a lot of rubbish to make room for 
something new and better. The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary is not ‘‘antiquated.’’ 


Periodicals 


Mark Twain appears*in the pages of Harper's 
Monthly for March in an account of ‘Stirring 
Times in Austria,” of which he was an eye wit- 
ness. His description of the censorship of the 
press is extremely entertaining, as one might 
imagine. Part II. of ‘‘Social Pictorial Satire,’’ 
by George DuMaurier, is a pleasant combination 
of humor and sense. An Eastern diplomat 
writes of ‘The Traditional Policy of Germany 
in Respect to Austria and Turkey,’’ and adds to 
our information concerning the present situation 
in those countries. ‘‘The Century’s Progress in 
Anatomy and Physiology”’ is the subject of the 
popular science article in this issue. ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of Eminent Lecturers” contains amusing 
anecdotes of noted men. 


The merits of English literature as superior 
to that of France, is set forth with force and 
brilliance by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., in the 
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March Atlantic. ‘It is the alliance of our prose 
with our poetry,” he says, ‘that makes it so 
noble.” ‘It is the adventurous capacity in 
English men of letters that has outdone the 
French. They lay hold of words and sentences 
and beat them to their needs. They busy them- 
selves with thoughts and sentiments as if they 
were boarding pirates, going the nearest way. 
They do not stop to put on uniforms.’’ Papers 
dealing withimportaut current topics are ‘‘Eng- 
land’s Economic and Political Crisis,’ by J. N. 
Larned; ‘‘The Municipal Service of Boston,” 
by Hon. Francis C. Lowell, and ‘‘The Australian 
Democracy,’ by E. L. Godkins. Mrs. Wiggin’s 
closing chapters of ‘‘Penelope’s Progress’’ are 
full of quiet bumor that is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of her writings. 


We have received No. 1, Vol. V., of The 
Church in China, a bi-monthly magazine issued 
by the American Church Mission in the valley 
of the Yang-Tsz. It is a small pamphlet of 13 
pages, subscription price, 50 centsa year. Mr. 
H. B. Graves, Geneva, N. Y., is the U.S. agent. 
What purpose this periodical serves in the econ- 
omy of missions, we are unable to perceive. Be 

-ing in English, it can scarcely be of much 
interest to the Chinese, and it is not probably 
read by many people in this country. ‘The ex- 
perience of four years,’’ says the editor, ‘‘has 
shown very clearly that the number of those 
who are sufficiently interested in the mission to 
care for a monthly record of its work, arefew.”’ 
Then why the continued expenditure of time 
and money in this way? ‘‘At present the paper 
is published at a loss,” we are told. The eutire 
contents of oneissueof the magazine could be put 
into two pages of Tur Livine Cuurce, and the 
whole year’s output would be about one-half of 
one issue of this paper. We should be glad to 
publish everything of general interest which 
has appeared in it, and could give ita circula- 
tion that mightdo some good. But we suppose 
missions as well as parishes, and dioceses, must 
havean ‘‘organ.’? That seems to be the ‘‘Kpis- 
copal” idea of journalism, in these days. 


The Nineteenth Centuryfor February has an ar- 
ticle which Americans will read with deep 
interest, on ‘‘Captain Mahan’s Counsels to 
the United States,” by Lieut.-Col. Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G.,F.R.S. It is a 
rather severe, yet very kindly criticism, of Capt.: 
Mahan’s recent volume of collected essays and 
papers on our foreign relations chiefly. The 
“many friendly references of the critic to the 
United States are significant at the present 
juncture of affairs. When will Americans for- 
get the Revolution and 1812 and live in the pres- 
ent instead of in their school books? The arti- 
cle on “French Officialism,”? by the Count de 
Calonne, reveals a state of things in Republi- 
can France which augers ill for the stabilty 
of the government and the prosperity of the 
nation. ‘‘The Quaint Side of Parliament,’ by 
Michael MacDonagh, is an amusing and in- 
structive paper on some customs of the British 
‘Parliament. There are in all seventeen arti- 
cles, and all are worth reading. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Chicago Times-Herald 


A TimeL_y ComMemorATION.—It is a happy 
coincidence that Washington’s Birthday should 
occur at a time when the nation is wrought to 
the highest tension over a calamity, the result 
of which no man can foresee. It is an apt mo- 
ment for us to remember the sobriety of judg- 
ment and the sagacity that characterized the 
Father of his Country, and which in every hour 
of peril and disaster enabled him to see clearly 
the thing to be done and to act for the highest 
interests of the republic. A man of high tem- 
per and vehement passions, he schooled himself 
to habitual self-control, and it isin this respect 
more than any other that he is the exemplar 
for his countrymen. He was not the greatest 
of generals, nor perhaps the wisest of states- 
men, but he was a full rounded and complete 
man, a type for the world’s admiration and 
emulation. In every nation and wherever civ- 


ilization has carried the knowledge of liberty, 
the name of Washington is honored and revered 
above the names of all other men. That 
which most impresses all who study the char- 
acter of Washington is its moral quality, and 
this more than his military genius raised him 
to be the deliverer of his people and the founder 
of a nation. 
The Church Times 

NATIONAL IpEALS.—The Times correspondent in 
New York has supplied that journal with a 
deeply interesting contrast in ideals of Ameri- 
can life, as furnished by the speeches of Mr. 
Chauncey Vepew and Bishop Potter. The 
former, addressing the Congregational Club at 
Washington on Forefathers’ Day, based all the 
hopes of the United States on competition in 
foreign markets. Enough, and more than 
enough, has been done, he thought, in the way 
of pursuing an internal industrial policy. The 
mission for the United States in the twentieth 
century ‘‘is peace, peace that it may capture the 
markets of: this world’’; injother words, that it 
may undersell Europe. The Bishop of New 
York, on the other hand, had something better 
to tell his fellow-countrymen. Fearless of 
what the Jingoes may say of him, speaking at 
the Church Club, he got down to that first prin- 
ciple of politics that ‘‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation.”’ He had the courage to maintain that 
there is in English national and municipal life 
a feature sadly lacking in his own country. 
“Americans,” he said, ‘Shave not the same vigi- 
lance and interest in the government as the 
English have. In: England every man is inter- 
ested in the government, and what is the re- 
sult? Is there a better governed country in the 
world than England’? What is wanting in 
America is, according to the Bishop, that men 
of the highest character should take their part 
in civic affairs, not leaving them to be the prey 
of adventurers. Thecharacter of a government 
is determined by the character of those whoad- 
minister it. We venture to think that the Bish- 
op is both a better patriot and a wiser teacher 
than the exponent of the doctrice of material 
prosperity. > 

The Chicago Times-Herala 

INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHY.—F'rom all of the 
great nations of the world have come expressions 
of sorrow and kindly words of sympathy for the 
United States in its hour of national bereave- 
ment, by the loss of the ‘‘Maine”’ and her brave 
crew. These expressions of universal sympathy, 
while formal in character, are full of genuine 
feeling, and truly indicative of the sentiments of 
the people abroad. There is no doubt that a 
real friendliness exists between the United 
States and the great foreign Powers, which is 
sometimes hidden by commercial rivalries and 
the rancors of politics, but it exists neverthe- 
less. It is with nations as with individuals; 
misfortunes serve to reveal the truest senti- 
ments, and the United States accepts the kind- 
ly spoken words of foreign rulers with belief in 
the sincerity of their sorrow and their friend- 
ship. 
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Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER IV.—CONTINUED 


A LESSON FROM ‘'GIVE US THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD” 


ITH the pastor and Hannah, the good 
spirit which had prevailed in the Wag- 
ner cottage passed out, and an evil took its 
place. Cards were brought out, beer glasses 
were filled and refilled, and Wagner, his 
future son-in-law, and two of Wagner’s fel- 
low-workmen passed the night in drinking, 
¢ard-playing, and smoking. 

About daylight the guests departed, leav- 
ing Wagner under the table in the deep 
sleep of intoxication, and little August 
curled up in the pastor’s chair, also asleep, 


his mother having neglected to put him to 
bed in the early part of the evening. 

When the sun arose, its pure beams glint- 
ed through a crack in the shutter and rested 
upon empty beer bottles scattered about 
over the floor, tables, and chairs; stumps of 
cigars and quids of tobacco were plentiful, 
and the odor of the room not pleasant to re- 
fined nostrils. 

Hannah was sincerely anxious to benefit 
these miserable people, and before she 
sought her pillow that night, her plans 
were made. She resolved to visit Kramer- 
hof the very next morning, and with its 
mistress, contrive some way to help the 
Waeners to a better way of living, if it 
were possible to do so. 

The cottage they lived in belonged to 
Kramerhof, and Frau Wagner was frequent- 
ly employed for days’ work there, for in 
other peoples’ houses she could do as good 
and efficient work as any one; it was only 
in her own home that she was indolent, 
careless, and wasteful. 

The morning light did not chase away 


the good intentions of Fraulein Hannah, but 
as soon as breakfast was finished, her house 
set in order, her father at work in the 
churchyard, and her grandfather in his 
armchair with his book, Hannah donned her 
black merino holiday dress, and turned her 
steps towards the fine property which, hay- 
ing been for generations in the possession 
of the Kramer family, was known as Kra- 
merhof. ; 

It was a large, substantial farmhouse, set 
in the midst of a spacious lawn, the entrance 
to it being through a high arched gate, 
with lions’ heads carved upon the tall pil- 
lars of stone. Through another gate into a 
lane, had passed for many years loads of 
fragrant hay and rich grain, to the barns 
and threshing floors. Now, in addition to 
this, went nightly five and twenty mild-eyed 
cows to be milked, high-bred horses were 
in the stalls, flocks of fine sheep roamed the 
meadows, and poultry of all kinds strutted 
and cackled in the free abandonment of 
comfortable life. 

The beautiful June morning after the 
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festival at Wagners found the whole estab- 
lishment of Kramerhof astir; the doors and 
windows wide open, through which came 
the pure odor of clover in bloom, moist with 
dew, and the air jubilant with the song of 
birds and the humming of myriads of bees. 

It was not only baking day, but churning 
day, and with sleeves rolled up from her 
plump white arms, Frau Kramer was put- 
ting in readiness the pans of bread risen 
and ready for the oven, which she had 
made with her own hands. There were 
plenty of servants about the establishment, 
but it was the rule of the present Frau Kra- 
mer to perform this household duty. 

She was nearly fifty years of age, but so 
fair, fresh, and rosy, and was blessed with 
such perfect health, that she looked scarce- 
ly forty. She had a cheerful, happy dispo- 
sition, and her presence was felt in every 
part of the large establishment, even the 
animals knowing her voice, and eagerly 
greeting her coming. 

Daily this even-tempered, industrious, 
Christian woman prayed, ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,” and the petition was of- 
fered in sincerity of heart for spiritual and 
material blessings; and that the material 
blessing of daily bread might be worthy of 
the name, and thus the good gift of God not 
be wasted by negligence or ignorance on 
the part of the makers, she always attended 
herself to it, and it never failed in being 
light, sweet, and wholesome. 

Early in the morning of baking days, 
Frau Kramer stood by her kneading tray in 
the large, clean pantry, and thatsweet June 
morning she had looked out the open win- 
down upon acres and acres of golden wheat. 

‘Man cannot liveyby bread alone, but by 
every word that proceeded out of the mouth 
of God,” came frequently to her mind, as 
she each morning looked upon this evidence 
of God’s care for his creatures in their 
earthly life, as she also rejoiced that God’s 
Word given in the Scriptures was the Bread 
of everlasting Life, and was within the 
reach of all who desired it. 

She prayed that all might be kept from 
making a god of their appetite and of their 
earthly possessions. ‘‘I am the Bread of 
Life,” were words that always cbeered her. 
When she called to mind the words, ‘“‘I was 
an hungered and ye gave me no meat,” she 
would, in spirit, visit the homes of poverty, 
and longed to share with them the bread 
which God had seen fit to bestow so abund- 
antly upon her. 

Frau Kramer’s duty was finished when 
the bread was ready for the oven, and Dan- 
iel’s care over it commenced, and was faith- 
fully performed. He had been for three 
generations a retainer in Kramerhof, and 
the preseat Frau Kramer often wondered, 
as former ones had done, who could supply 
his place should he be called from earth, 
such acaretaker was he of every part of the 
large establishment that came within his 
province. 

When six o’clock struck, the bread was 
all in the oven, and the lid up, then Frau 
Kramer went to waken her husband who 
always slept until that hour. 

“Good morning, father,” she said, touch- 
ing him lightly, “‘it is six o’clock, the house 
all in order, Daniel has put the bread in the 
oven, and the women are at the churning. 
Your coffee will be ready for you by the 
time you are dressed.” 

One could see that this husband and wife 
dwelt in unity, and though he was twenty 


years older than Frau Kramer, they were 
congenial, agreeable companions. 

He was simple in his tastes, and his ex- 
penditures for his own gratification would 
not exceed that of the humblest day-laborer 
on his estate; but he was generous and pub- 
lic-spirited, and just in his dealings, there- 
fore respected and esteemed by the neigh- 
borhood. His motto was, ‘‘He who helps the 
poor, lends to the Lord,” and his working- 
people could bear witness that never a 
worthy applicant was refused help. 

No one who entered this stately, luxurious 
home, with its substantial furniture, dark 
with age, itsoaken and cedar chests filled 
with rich stores of blankets, its linen and 
china closets, would guess that the kind and 
hospitable owners ever had a care or regret, 
yet they had a regret that they had no son 
to perpetuate the name of Kramer, and 
heir the property which for so many gene- 
rations had been handed down from father to 
son, and now must, at the present owners’ 
death, have another name. 

They had one daughter who was married 
and living in her husband’s ancestral home; 
this daughter was heir of Kramerhof, and 
it was because of her husband that they had 
a great and ever-present care. But no one 
ever heard them speak of their regret or 
their care; it was told only to each other 
and to God. 

Just as Frau Kramer that morning had 
brought the cup of good coffee to her hus- 
band, she glanced through the open win- 
dow of the dining-room toward the gate. 

“Why, there is the sexton’s Hannah,” 
said she, ‘‘and has on her black merino 
dress. She never wears it except to church 
or upon some benevolent errand; now, I 
wonder what she has upon her mind’'? 

She was not long indoubt, for at that mo- 
ment Hannah knocked upon the open door 
and immediately entered. One could see by 
the cordial manner in which she and Frau 
Kramer shook hands that there was a bond 
of sympathy between them, a union of help- 
fulness for all who needed help and a battle 
against evil in every form. 

“Now, Fraulein Hannah, what is it that 
brings you out so early in your best black 
dress’’? 

“T am going to see the Wagners, and 
want you to go with me. I was there yes- 
terday afternoon to the birthday festival of 
the baby, and judged by certain signs that 
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there would be a miserable drinking time 
after I left; and am quite sure by the win- 
dows and doors being closed at this time in 
the morning, that I am right.” 

“T believe you have made no mistake,” re- 
plied Frau Kramer. ‘‘Frau Wagner was to 
come this morning and help the women 
with the churning; she has not come, and 
while never very early, has never been so 
late as this.” 

Frau Kramer put on her bonnet, and the 
two walked across the meadow and strip of 
woodland separating the two homes, and 
found the cottage as silent as midnight. 
Through the crack in the shutter they 
could have seen into the room, had they so 
desired, but that was not their way. 

‘‘We must go in and waken them,” said 
Hannah. ‘‘Wagner ought to have been to 
the factory more than an hour ago; he stands 
a fair chance of losing his place.” 

“But how can we get in? surely, they 
don’t go to bed and leave the door unfast~ 
ened.” 

‘‘No, as a rule, I suppose not; but the 
kitchen door has only a latch string, and 
most likely all were too much under the in-- 
fluence of beer to think of drawing it in. 
Let us go around and see.” 


Hannah was right. The latch string was. 
out, they drew it, the door opened, and they 
entered. Wagner was still asleep under 
the table, and they could see into the ad- 
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joining room. There upon the floor beside 
the bed, lay the babe who had the day be- 
fore figured so conspicuously, it having 
fallen out while the mother was in a deep 
sleep. Fortunately—for that time:at least— 
the clothing she had worn the day before 
was on the floor when it fell, and no harm 
was done the infant so far as could be seen, 
and it was sound asleep, 

“The place is suffering for fresh air,” re- 
marked Frau Kramer, as she left the door 
open behind her, and threw up the window, 
while Hannah passed on into the bed-room 
and gave Frau Wagner a shake, by no 
mears gentle, 

“Where is the baby”? murmured the 
mother, as she raised upon one elbow and 
gazed about her in bewilderment. 

It is on the floor, and it is a wonder that 
its neck is not broken. For once your 
slovenly ways have been of some use, for if 
» your best clothes had not been in a heap at 
the side of the bed, it might have keen 


killed.” 
Frau Wagner rubbed her eyes, looked at 


her two visitors, then at the clock, then out 
into the other room where her husband lay 
asleep under the table, and a crimson blush 
rose to her face. 

“Brau Wagner,” said Frau Kramer se- 
verely, ‘‘it is well for you to be ashamed. 
Ever since five o’clock I have expected you 
to help in the dairy, as you promised, and 
your husband should have been at the fac- 
tory. Now it is after seven, and we found 
you bothasleep. Now, do youwaken Wagner 
and get him away to the factory at the 
earliest possible moment, and I shall look 
for you at Kramerhof in time to be of some 
use,” saying which, she and Hannah left the 
house. 

An hour later the delinquents reached 
their respective places, and Frau Waener, 
usually talkative, was so silent and abstract- 
ed that the attention of the maids was 
drawn to her, and they questioned her in 
regard to the birthday festival; but no an- 
swer was given that conveyed much infor- 
mation, so she was left to herself. 

When she finished her day’s work and 
was ready to go, Frau Kramer had a serious 
talk with her. 

“T see nothing else for you but the alms- 
house if you don’t make a change in your 
way of living,” she said. ‘‘You never have 
a needle in your hand from one week’s end 
to another, and are careless and wasteful of 
the money Wagner earns at the factory. 
He will lose his place there if he does not 
attend to his work better, and not squander 
his time and money playing cards and 
drinking. You should pray to God for your 
daffy bread, receive it thankfully, and make 
the best use of it you can. From God’s kind 
hand comes every blessing we have, and 
who does not receive it with gratitude and 
thanks is an ungrateful creature, and not 
worthy His good gifts. Ask your conscience, 
‘Frau Wagner, whether you use His good 
gifts to the best of your ability, and I think 
it will tell you that you are an indolent, im- 
provident person who would waste three 
times the sum your husband makes, and yet 
not live in comfort.” 
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All this was said in severe earnestness, 
but so kindly that Frau Wagner could take 
no offense; and as the advice was accompa- 
nied by a large bundle of clothing and a 
basket of good provisions,in addition to her 
wages, she did not go home as cast down as 
one might suppose. 

The words, however, made some impres- 
sion, for as she walked through the strip of 
forest that lay between Kramerhof and the 
cottage, she resolved within herself that she 
would try to do better. 

Midway in this strip of woodland was a 
beech-tree so great in dimension, so talland 
straight and perfect in every way that it 
was considered by more than its owner as 
almost invaluable; a beautiful specimen of 
God’s handiwork. 

Under its majestic spreading’ branches, 
Herr Kramar often sat'and read and re- 
flected, as his ancestors had done before 
him, always refreshed and strengthened by 
this communing with nature. He loved the 
tree, and often said that his heart went up 
to God in gratitude as heartily there as 
when in his accustomed place in Schafhaus- 
en church, 

Many covetous eyes were cast upon this 
noble tree, and large prices offered by 
workers in wood for it, but all offers were 
met by steady refusal. 

At length a higher price than he had 
ever thought of, was offered, and, like other 
offers, would have been refused, for money 
was no object to him, and he loved tbe tree. 
But the proposition came through his son- 
in-law who admonished him that the tree 
was growing old and might die, and such a 
sum of money should not be lightly refused. 

The daughter also was influenced to speak 
to her father and induce him to sell it, and 
to do her justice, or at least as some excuse 
for her, she did not know the extent of her 
father’s affection for it, as Herr Kramer 
was reserved in speaking of his feelings. 

Loth to part with his beloved tree, yet 
feeling that as the property was entailed, 
his daughter and her husband had a right 
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Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 

- tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oilis free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


America’s 
Greatest 
Medicine 


GREATEST, Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
what all other medicines fail to do. As an 
instance of its peculiar and unusual cur- 
ative power, consider the most insidious 
disease,' and the disease which taints the 
blood of most people, producing incalculable 
suffering to many, while in others it is a 
latent fire, liable to burst into activity and 
produce untold misery on the least provoca- 
tion. . 


Scrofula is the only ailment to which 
the human family is subject of which the 
above sweeping statement can honestly be 
made. Now, a medicine that can meet this 
common enemy of mankind and rape@atedly 
effect the wonderful cures Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has,—clearly has the right to the title 
of America’s Greatest Medicine. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and insuch quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one wilfget Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, ete.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2@c. per pkt.,3 pkts. 
for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 
“Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 
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“Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 
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yur Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 
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pect to send_us an order after getting it. 
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to have voice in the matter, the old man 
gave reluctant consent, and wood-cutters 
were soon at work chopping at the monarch 
of the forest. 

When the first stroke of the axe was heard 
at Kramerhof, Herr Kramer went to bed, 
and with closed door and windows, waited 
until the dull boom proclaimed that the 
beech-tree had fallen never to rise again. 

‘‘When you see them coming with it, tell 
me, and we will follow,” he said to his wife, 
and she promised. 

After a time Frau Kramer saw eight 
strong horses attached to the huge trunk 
coming slowly up the road. When opposite 
Kramerhof, she summoned her husband 
who arose, pale and with tear-dimmed eyes, 
and hand in hand they followed it through 
Schafhausen and until in sight of the saw- 
mill; then, sad and silent they returned, 
and the beech-tree was never mentioned be- 
tween them, because of their sorrow for it; 
and because of a deeper sorrrow that oc- 
curred just after that time. 


(To be continued.) 


The Tibetan Prayer-Wheel 


NE of the strangest contrivances for reli- 
gious purposes ever invented by any peo- 
ple is the prayer wheel of Tibet. Thomas 
Manning, the only Englishman that ever 
.saw Lhassa, who visited Tibet at the com- 
mencement of the, present century, de- 
seribes these wheels, which he calls ‘‘whirli- 
gigs,” as cylinders turning freely on an 
axis, with sacred sentences and prayers in- 
side. Turning the whirligig is equivalent 
to reciting the sentence, and is a substitute 
forit. The hand-wheel is carried always by 
pious persons, and is constantly turned, 
while another kind is fixed onan axis on the 
ground, around which it revolves. In the 
avenues of the temples, he says, there are 
hundreds of them, which good souls twist 
one after another asthey pass along. Others 
contain rolls of printed prayers, and are 
fixed in rows on the walls of temples, near 
villages, and in streams to be turned by 
water-power. They aresaid to have been in 
use for more than1,000 years. Mr. Andrew 
Wilson says that the Tibetans are the most 
pre-eminently praying people on the face of 
the earth. ‘‘They have praying stones, 
praying pyramids, praying flags flying over 
every house, praying wheels, praying mills, 
and the universal prayer, ‘Ommani padme 
haun,’ is never out of their mouths.” A 
German writer on Lamaism says of this sen- 
tence, which literally means, ‘‘O God! the 
jewel in the lotus,” that these six syallables 
are of all the prayers of earth, that which 
is most frequently repeated, written, 
printed, and conveniently offered up by 
mechanical means. ‘‘They constitute the 
only prayer which the common Mongols and 
Tibetans know; they are the first words 
which the stammering child learns, and 
are the last sighs of the dying. The tray- 
eler murmurs them upon his journey, the 
herdsman by his flock, the wife in her daily 
work, the monk in all stages of contempla- 
tion—that is to say, of nihilism—and they 
are the cries of conflict and of triumph. 
One meest with them everywhere, wherever 
the Lama Church has established itself, on 
flags, rocks, trees, walls, stone monuments, 
utensils, strips of paper, human skulls, skel- 
etons, etc. They are, according to the 
meaning of the belieyer, the essence of all 
religion, of all wisdom and revelation; they 
are the way of salvation, and the entrance 
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to holiness.” Mr. Wilson observes that the 


repetition of this prayer, whether orally or 


by mechanical means, has become a sacred 
and protecting symbol. To the ordinary 
Tibetan it is known in this sense, and also as 
a prayer for the well-being of six classes of 
creatures—human beings, animals, evil 
spirits, souls in heaven, souls in purgatory, 
and souls in hell. ‘‘So it comes to be an as- 
piration of universal benevolence, which is 
supposed to have a protecting influnce on 
those who gave utterance to it, or reproduce 
it in any way.” “It has also received many 
mystical renderings by Lama theologians, 
but this is the general meaning attached to 
it by the people.—The Times. 


RS. GEORGE B. SMITH, of Missouri, 
says a contemporary, is the owner of a 
string of beads presented to her by Abraham 
Lincoln. She was a schoolgirl at New 
Salem, Ill., at the time Lincoln was running 
a store there, and the teacher one day sent 
her to the store for a bucket of water. 
“Please, Mr. Lincoln, may I get a bucket of 
water’? ‘Ofcourse you may,” said the tall 
young storekeeper. ‘I thank you very 
much,” said the little girl, with a courtesy. 
‘‘You are the politest little girl I eversaw,”’ 
said Lincoln, with a smile. ‘‘Come into the 
store and I will give you a present.” And 
this is how Mrs. Smith comes to have the 
string of beads 


(ty EWIS CARROLL” lived and died in 


the conviction that writing ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland’’ was beneath his dignity as a 
member of the clergy and an authority on 
mathematics. This is truly a delicious flash 
of humor persistent across the personal sky 
of the Oxford man, who has contributed in- 
finitely more to the joy of the race by his 
nonsense, and therefore to its health and 
progress, than by his services or his theo- 
rems. The dignity of joyousness, the phi- 
losophy of fun, are high, and few they be 
who attain unto them 
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Alma, Mich. 


An ideal remedial resort, espe- 
cially designed and equipped for the 
scientific treatment of the health 
impaired, Skilled physicians; val- 
uable mineral waters; approved 
heating and ventilation; luxuriously 
furnished; attractive cuisine, Every- 
thing strictly first-class and up-to- 
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Prayer Books and Hymnals 
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PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION (82.00), paid in advance. 


THE HYMNAL 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa- 
per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION (82.00), paid in advance 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 
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ILLINOIS 


LJ U , ’ 
St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. FP. 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


4 
St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 


ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyus, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 
\ 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N-Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. ¥ 
Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


_THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. <A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. ZHaster half opens 
Feb. 7, 1898. Catalogue sent on application. 
L. M. BuackrorD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-eighth year begins September 21, 1897. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

Tue SISTER SUPERIOg 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
#125 for the halt year, beginning Jan. 8th _[l- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
Tur Rey. Cuas. E. Tayxor, 8.T.B., Waris 


St. John’s Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rey. S. T. SmytTue, S.T.D,, Pros. 
Delafie.d, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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HILDREN who read THE LIVING CHURCH 

(and many children do read this part of it, I 
know) may be interested inthe pretty verses 
prifited below, which are written by a boy 
in Chicago, seven yearsofage. They were 
handed to me by his pastor, the Rev. C. C. 
Tate, written out neatly by the little boy, 
words all correctly spelled and verses in 
regular form. I have supplied only a few 
punctuation marks, but that I have todo for 
many writers five times as old as he is! At 
the end he has written: ‘‘To Father Tate, 
my own composition.” I shall be glad to 
hear from other children, boys and girls, in 
the way of a let'er or a little verse or story. 
I should not advise many to attempt verse 
writing. Ishall not promise to publish any 
unless it is very good. —EDITOR L. C. 

Little bird, little bird, 
Where have you been? 


“T have teen to the south land, 
And have just got in." 


Little bird, little bird, 
What did you see there? 

“T saw the trees and the flowers 
In the sweet warm air.”’ 


Little bird. little bird, 

What are you going to do now? 
“Tam going to build my nest 

In the old tree bough.”’ 


LESTER PFAHLER STEVENS. 
Jan. 27th, 1898. 


Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER VIII. 


GYP 


RS. TILDEN’S letter to Periwinkle, 
after learning of the accident, was very 
sweet and comforting. ‘‘Such a letter as no 
one but mamma could write,” thought her 
little girl as she read and re-read it. 

After this, things went on quite tran- 
quilly, both in school and at home. In a 
way Mildred’s disgrace at school, and Peri- 
winkle’s at home, had humbled them both, 
and Mildred’s companionship with her 
friend, and the other girls who belonged to 
St. Faith’s Guild, had helped her. ‘‘They 
have something that I have not,” she con- 
stantly thought. Sometimes she went to 
Chureh and Sunday school with Periwinkle, 
for Mrs. Nickerson’s time was so fully occu- 
pied with her friends on the Lord’s Day, 
that she cared but little where her children 
were, provided they would not get hurt or 
take cold. 

One day, as Mildred was walking home 
from school with Periwinkle, she said rather 


wistfully; ‘‘You girls keep talking about 
Lent’s coming, what is it? I don’t see any 
sense init.” 


“Tt is a forty day’s fast, and we keep it in 
memory of Our Lord’s Fastin the Wilder- 
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ness; we go tO more services, and think 
about our sins, and,’— 

Here Mildred interrupted her with a 
laugh: ‘Thinking about your sins! Why, I 
always try to forget all about mine, if I have 
done anything and been found out.” 

‘“‘Why, how can we grow better if we do 
not try to give up our bad habits’”’? asked 
Periwinkle, hardly knowing how to explain 
the matter to Mildred, 

‘One never can have any fun if she has 
got to bother about such things,” replied 
Mildred uneasily. ‘‘O, Mildred, I think we 
girls are really happier than you are.” 

‘Sometimes I think you are,” said Mil- 
dred soberly. 

‘““‘Won’t you come with us to the Lenten 
services? then you will understand about it; 
our hymns and the sermons will explain all 
about it better than I can.” ‘‘Perhaps I 
will, to see what they are like. Perrie, I 
wonder why you are never cross to the other 
girls. Bertha was awfully ugly to you and 
me at recess. I pinched her arm as we went 
back to school, and I tell you it must have 
been black and blue. Now didn’t you feel 
mad with her’? 

ON Gers, JUGhiGh! 

‘Then why didn’t you answer her back”? 
persisted Mildred. 

‘Because I knew that it would be wrong, 
and that when I came to think over at night 
what I had done during the day I should feel 
very sorry; then [remembered my verse for 
to-day.” 

“Your verse! I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“My daily text; it was, ‘Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, and keep the door 
of my lips.” 

Mildred thought a moment, then she said: 

‘‘Herbert says I am the worst cross-patch 
he ever saw. Do you know, he wanted to go 
with us to Sunday school last Sunday, and 
before I went over for you he came to my 
room with his coat and cap, and declared he 
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would go. I said he shouldn’t, and we had 
it hotand heavy. Then I slipped out and 
locked my door behind me and ranoff. Oh, 
but he was mad! He kicked the varnish off 
the door, and broke one of my prettiest cut- 
glass cologne bottles, and threw my things 
around the room; he made such a noise that 
Ann came and let him out.” 

‘‘Why Mildred Nickerson, I never heard 
of such a thing! Do let him come with you.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t want a boy tag- 
ging after you,” said Mildred, feeling a 
trifle ashamed. ‘‘He is such a nuisance, any- 
way.” 

‘T only wish I had a little brother,” said 
Periwinkle decidedly. ‘‘I shall ask him to 
come next Sunday with me,” and Periwinkle 
kept her word. 

All through Lent, Mildred and Herbert 
went with her to the children’s services on 
Saturday morning, and in the afternoon the 
girls’ guild met and sewed under Mrs. Mar- 
ston’s direction for The Cripple Home. 
Many new ideas came to Mildred and Her- 
bert, such as they had never dreamed of, 
and now being interested in the same things, 
and under good influences, they began to 
love each other, as they never had done in 
the past. It seemed as if they had entered 
on an entirely new life, and when Easter 
came both brother and sister were among 
those who received Holy Baptism. 

‘““Who would have believed,” said Mrs. 
Marston to her husband, ‘‘That little Peri- 
winkle’s influence would have done so much 
good? I did not want her to go with Mil- 
dred, thinking only of the harm she might 
receive, and never once imagined that she 
would be a help to Mildred.” 

After Easter the weather became warm 
and spring-like; but while it brought life 
and vigor to many, little Elsie began to 
droop, day by day. She did not suffer more 
severely, but her appetite failed; even the 
most tempting dainties that the girls 
brought to her, pleased her only for a time. 

It was then that Mildred and Herbert 
learn:d how Elsie was the victim of Her- 
bert’s carelessness. Itcame out in this way: 
They were sitting on Mrs. Marston’s front 
steps with Peri.inkle and‘two or three 
other girls, one Saturday afternoon. Mil- 
dred was tending Gyp, for the pet dog 
seemed rather feeble and disinclined to 
play, though Herbert kept rolling his ball 
down the steps in the hope that Gyp would 
rouse up and run down afterit. They had 
been talking about the children at the 
Home, when Mildred asked: 

‘‘How did Elsie get hurt? Isn’t she the 
one whose father threw her down stairs’’? 
Periwinkle did not want to tell particulars 
before Herbert, so merely said: ‘‘No, she 
slipped and fell.” 

Mamie, one of the other girls, said: 

“Didn’t you know that she slipped on an 
orange peel right in front of Mrs. Marston's 
house, and struck her back’’? 

Herbert was listening, for he had given 
up rolling the ball, as Gyp wouidn’t play. 

‘When was it”? he asked quickly. 

‘‘Last year, sometime,” said Mamie. 

‘Then I did it,” exclaimed Herbert, his 
face growing very red. “‘I left the orange 
peel, and if she dies I will have killed her.” 
Herbert, naturally an impulsive and gener- 
ous boy, was nearly heart-broken; he had 
been once to the Home with a basket, when 
the girls had had more than they could 
carry, and he had seen the little white form 
supported by pillows. 

As the days went by Elsie grew weaker 


and weaker; she only sat up twice a day in 
bed, and then not long at a time. The 
doctors said that if she could be taken very 
soon to the seaside there might be hope of 
improvement, but where was the money to 
come from? It was all that could be done 
to meet the running expenses, and who 
would pay Elsie’s board and the wages of 
the trained nurse who would have to accom- 
pany her? 

About this time Gyp died suddenly; he 
had always been a frail little creature, and 
it was very difficult to make the Japanese 
spaniels live long. The children felt so 
badly at his death that their father who 
was a kind-hearted and indulgent man, 
whenever he found time to think of his fam- 
ily, promised that he would try and find 
another dog, and would gladly pay two hun- 
dred dollars for it, as he had for Gyp. 

“Mildred,” said Herbert, one day, when 
they were telling Periwinkle about their 
father’s promise, “If we have another pup, 
it will only die as soon as we get to caring a 
lot for it; ’'d rather give the money for Elsie 
to go into the country.” 

“Why, Herbert Nickerson, that would be 
perfectly lovely! I’m sure I don’t want 
another pet right away, it seems unkind to 
Gyp.” 

‘“T never heard of anything nicer’’! cried 
Periwinkle. ‘‘And do you know, I wrote to 
papa and mamma to ask if Elsie could go 
with us to our summer home;I am sure they 
will say ‘Yes,’ and your two hundred would 
pay, or help pay, for a nurse; Sister Con- 
stance said no one but a trained nurse could 
lift her on account of her spine.” 

“The only trouble is, will papa let us have 
the money for that”? said Mildred. 

‘*T’ll coax him,” said Herbert, ‘‘and [ll 
tellhim that I was really the one who nearly 
killed her, and then perhaps he’ll let us 
have it.” 

It took a great deal of coaxing, and many 
explanations, but when Mr. Nickerson found 
that the children would really rather help 
Elsie than have anew pup, he gave them 
his cheque for two hundred dollars, to be 
taken to Sister Constance, to be used for 
Elsie. 

A few days after this, Mr. and Mrs. Tilden 


Nerves 


like 
strings 


upon a 
musical instru- 
ment need tuning Snape 
up when lax from 
overwork or strain. This tone is 
given by a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
MallExtrads 


The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 
ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 
hearty and strong. 
sold by All Druggisis, 


4 ‘é ats: 


A PECULIAR FACT 


Thousands of People Have .Dyspepsia in Its 
Worst Form and Do Not Know'lt. 

A weak stomach is the cause of about 
nine-tenths of all disease, yet in most cases 
the wrong thing is treated and the true 
cause overlooked. 

This is because a weak digestion produces 
symptoms resembling nearly every disease, 
because it weakens and disturbs the action 
of every nerve and organ in the body; poor 
digestion causes heart trouble, kidney 
troubles, lung weakness, and especially 
nervous break down or nervous prostration; 
the nerves cannot stand the wear and tear 
unless generously fed by well digested, 
wholesome food. 

Keep the digestion good and no one need 
fear the approach of disease. 

Mrs. H. M. Lee, of Rochester, N. sY., 
writes: ‘‘For the sake of suffering human- 
ity, I want to say that from a child I had a 
very weak stomach, threw up my food very 
often after eating, and after a few years 
nervous dyspepsia resulted, and for more 
than twenty years I have suffered inex- 
pressibly. 

“T tried many physicians and advertised 
remedies, with only temporary relief, for 
nervous dyspepsia, and not until I com- 
menced taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
last September, six months ago, have I. 
been free from suffering caused by the con- 
dition of my nerves and stomach; in short, 
chronie nervous dyspepsia. 

‘“‘T have recommended Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets to many of my friends, and now I 
want, ina public way, to say they are the 
safest, pleasantest, and, I believe, surest 
cure forstomach and nerve troubles. I write 
my honest opinion, and I[ will gladly answer 
any letter of inquiry at any time, and feel 
that I am, in my small way, helping on a 
good cause.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a patent 
medicine, but they contain only the fruit 
salts,digestive acids, and peptones necessary 
to help the weak stomach to promptly and 
thoroughly digest food. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full-sized package, and 
anyone suffering from nervous dyspepsia, 
sour stomach, head aches, acidity, gases, 
belehizg, etc., will find them not only a 
quick relief, but a radical cure. 

Send to Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., for 
little book describing cause and cure of 
stomach troubles, giving symptoms and 
treatment of the various forms of indiges- 
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ILLINOIS “Sees CENTRAL 


Banat ‘Two Nats Vestibuled Trains Daily 


oa 
AYLIGHT Q)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Caf6é Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Slee eping Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of pour local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, D1. 


HIKE 


Rootbeer 


is sold everywhere. Pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Make some to-day &, 
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returned, and the plan which had originated 
in the brains of the children was adopted by 
the grown people, and the final arrange- 
ments were made. A competent nurse was 
to accompany Elsie, and the little cripple’s 
home for the summer would be the Tilden’s 
airy and spacious house by the sea. 


(To be continued. ) 


Kites 


S the spring days approach, young peo- 
ple’s minds turn to kites. There are, of 
course, many different shapes and kinds, 
but there are not many which can be relied 
upon, and these few are the only ones that 
it will be worth our while discussing. 

The very best working kite, and the easi- 
est to make, is the cross kite. To make this 
take two pine sticks, one measuring 34 and 
the other 2 feet, and cross them at right 
angles 14 feet below the top of the kite. 
The two. sticks should be # by + inches in 
diameter, tapering to } by + at the extremi- 
ties. Lash them together with strong cord 
(waxed). Half an inch from the top of each 
stick bore asmall hole. Pass a strong cord 
through one of the holes and tie it around 
the end of the sticks, pass to the end of next 
stick and fasten, and so on entirely around 
the outer edge of the frame. Regarding 
the covering of a kite, do not use paper, but 
substantial paper muslin, which can be 
bought of any color you desire. Turn your 
cloth over the edges of the string and sew 
twice around (this takes away all danger of 
ripping). The fine point in making a kite 
fly well is in the hanging of the chest-band. 
Arrange all the leaders so that they will 
meet about three feet from the kite, and all 
the strain will be divided equally among 
them. By tightening the leaders more on 
one side than the other a kite can be made 
to veer to either side as desired. By this 
means one person can handle three small 
kites, and have the three strings lead to one 
point. The top or bow kite is made the 
same as a cross kite, but has in addition the 
half of a split flour barrel hoop; this is 
lashed to the top and ends of the cross- 
piece. 


VERY choir boy will be interested in this 
letter, written by the boys of the Church 
of England mission in Madagascar to some 
boys in England. The letter was written in 


Malagasy, but some one has been good 


enough to translate it: 

ANGLICAN Mission, TAMATAVE, MADAGASCAR. 
To the Singing Boys of Weston-Runcorn, Cheshire. 

DeEAR F’RIENDS:—Our missionary has told us, 
the singing boys of St. James’ church, that you 
are collecting money to build a church, from all 
the singing boys, and so we send you $1. Do not 
despise our gift because it is small, for we are 
not rich people, but only Malagasy boys. Per- 
haps the $1 will buy one stone if they are not 
too dear with you. 

We send our compliments to all you singing 
boys. 

May you live under God’s protection, say your 
friends, the singing boys of St. James’ church, 
Tamatave. 
SoLomon Rauay. 
Tomas RaATavao. 
JAMES BaBa. 
Jospra NEVO. 


Denys JoHN Baptist 
RAINIKATSAIKA. 

STEFANA RaBoTavao. 

JOHN RAMANAHIRANA. 


‘(HE natives of Mt. Desert Island,” says 
the Syracuse Standard, ‘“‘have acquired 
the habit of naming children after some of 


For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches’? have remarkable 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 


.an air of great 


the notable summer visitors who pass the 
season in their beautiful villages. Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, is the most notable figure 
in Northeast Harbor in summer, and one 
day last year the venerable Bishop met a 
group of romping boys, whose faces were 
strange to him, and he stopped them with a 
kindly greeting, and asked each his name. 
They had all answered but one bright-eyed 
little lad, who stood with his curly head 
thrown proudly back, and his hands down 
deep in his knickerbockers. 

‘And what might your name be, my lit- 
tle fellow?’ said the Bishop, with a gracious 
smile. 

‘“(My name,’ replied the little fellow with 
importance, ‘is Bishop 
Doane.’ And laughingly patting the boy’s 
head, the Bishop of Albany passed on, 
smiling to himself.” 


HE small boy’s latest is his definition of a 
Christian: ‘‘One who doesn’t forsake the 
assembling of himself together.” 


FRom Outo:—I consider THe Livine CuurcH 
the best Church paper in the land. It proves 
to me a weekly inspiration, by, its fearless, reli- 
able and Catholic tone and spirit, and if I have 
done work and prospered along right lines, THE 
Living CuHurca is entitled to a share of the 
credit.’’ 


CHEERFULNESS 


. Any day, wet or cold, hot or dry, is pleas- 

ant to the thoroughly healthy man or 
woman. We have within ourselves the 
power to make our days cheerful or dis- 
agreeable. We do not depend upon the 
condition of the sky or atmosphere, for 
when one is perfectly poised, physically 
and mentally, the days go by as a dream of 
comfort, whether they be dark or sunny. 

Our goal should be health. Mental health 
is a strong element to bring about physical 
health, but ill-health can be, and is, set up 
by the use of elements contained in food 
and drink that do not conform to the wants 
of Nature. 

We are inclined to the use of narcotics 
and stimulants for their temporary deaden- 
ing or quickening of the nervous system 
and the heart, but these unnatural things 
bring about serious conditions; for instance, 
the pulse of the coffee drinker or tobacco 
user shows derangement (either little or 
great) of the heart. This trouble is ordi- 
narily coupled with stomach and some other 
difficulties. 

The ones who see clearly the advantage 
in business, home, and society, of a perfect 
condition of mental and physical health, 
will not require urging to have them 
abandon articles of food or drink that pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the desired end. 

The leaving off of coffee for ten days, and 
the use of Postum Food Coffee in its stead, 
will demonstrate the value of the above 
suggestion, and the fact that Postum fur- 
nishes brain and body with well-selected 
food elements which go to rebuild the daily 
disintegration, while at the same time Pos- 
tum furnishes a delicious beverage, if one 
be particular to know that after boiling 
commences it is allowed to continue boiling 
fifteen minutes. Thisis necessary to obtain 
the food elements and the proper taste. 

* * * * % 

Postum is the only Cereal Coffee yet dis- 
covered, with a coffee taste, that is pure 
and free from low grade coffee or other 
drugs. 


Babies 
Thrive On It 


Gail Borde 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LiTTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 


Should be in Every House. 


WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 


Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WABASH COMPLETES EXTENSION OF ITS 
LINE TO BUFFALO. 


Will Operate Its Own Freight as Well as Its Passenger 
Trains Over the Grand Trunk and the Erie 
—Eastern Terminal Facilities— 

The Short Line. 


The Wabash management has completed all 
arrangements for the operation of its own 
freight trains as well as its passenger trains 
to and from Buffalo. For some time past the 
Wabash has been operating its own passenger 
trains in and out of Buffalo, and by March 1st 
it expects to extend its freight service from 
Detroit to Buffalo. This is to be accomplished 
by leases of the Grand Trunk and the Erie 
tracks, which have been ratified by the re- 
spective boards of directors. It is a practical 
extension of the Wabash system eastward to 
Buffalo, together with the use of terminal facil- 
ities at Buffalo. 

The line to be used will be from Detroit to 
Glencoe, thence via the Southern line, through 
St. Thomas, Tilsonburg, Simcoe, and Welland 
to Buffalo, via the International bridge at Fort 
Erie, and from Welland via Allenburg Junction 
to Suspension Bridge. From Suspension Bridge 
the Erie line will be used into Buffalo. The 
Wabash will also have the right to use the Erie 
Belt line from the International bridge at Fort 
Erie around the city to the local freight houses, 
yards, and tracks of the Wabash in Buffalo. 
The Wabash will have full rights in the use of 
this property equally with the Grand Trunk, 
and with the Erie from Suspension Bridge to 
Buffalo. It can take passenger, freight, mail, 
or express traffic, local or through. It will also 
have an equal and joint right with the Grand 
Trunk in the use of the two ferry or transfer 
boats between Windsor and Detroit. 

The Wabash will parallel the Michigan Cen- 
tral from Windsor to Buffalo and Suspension 
Bridge. Its mileage will be 2266 miles from 
Detroit to Suspension Bridge, as against 227.4 
via the Michigan Central, and 230 miles via the 
Grand Trunk line, by way of London and Ham- 
ilton. From Chicago to Kuffalo it will have a 
much shorter line than either the Michigan 
Central or the Lake Shore, the mileage of the 
direct lines being as follows: 

Wabash, via Fort Hrie. 512. 

Michigan Central, via Fort Erie, 520. 

Nickel Plate, 528. 

Wabash, via Niagara Falls and Suspension 
Bridge, 523. 

Michigan Central, via Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, 535. 

Lake Shore, 540. 

Grand Trunk, via Suspension Bridge, 541. 
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Hints to Housekeepers 


The Journal of Hygiene speaks thus of what it 
terms ‘the salt habit’: ‘The use of salt asa 
condiment is so general and so universally be- 
lieved in as necessary, that we rarely hear a 
word against its excessive use; but there are a 
multitude of persons who eat fartoo much salt; 
eat it on everything—on meat, fish, potatoes, 
melons, in butter, on tomatoes, turnips, and 
squashes, in bread and on a host of foods too 
numerous to mention. Toso great an extent is 
it used that no food is relished which has not a 
salty taste, and this hides more or less the real 
taste, which is often very delicate. Now, the 
amount of salt required in the system is compar- 
atively small,and if the diet has been rightly 
compounded, very little is necessary. Some goso 
far as to discard its use altogether, but whether 
this is wise or not, we will not here consider. 
What are some of the evils of the excessive use 
of salt? They are to paralyze the nerves of 
taste, or to pervert them so that they cannot en- 
joy anything which has nota salty flavor, and 
in addition there is a direct tax on both theskin 
and the kindeys in removing it from the blood. 
Whether the skin is harmed by this tax we do 
not know. Possibly it is not greatly injured, 
yet we know that few people possess a healthy 
skin; but it is now pretty well settled that an 
excessive use of salt does overtax the kidneys in 
its removal, and that the great number of cases 
of derangement and disease of these organs is 
due to this use. It takes only a little time to 
learn to enjoy many kinds of food without salt, 
and we advise our readers and others to look 
into this matter, and to try and diminish the use 
of this condiment as far as possible. We believe 
they will be better for it.”’ 


ALL canned goods should be open several 
hours, if possible, before they are used. This 
gives them a chance to become. aereated, and 
takes away the rather flat taste they are apt to 
have. This is especially true of tomatoes. 
Careful housekeepers do not allow vegeta- 
bles and fruits to stand during this process 
in the tins in which they are put up, but have 


them turned out immediately into a glass or |. 


earthen dish. 


A DELICIOUS and non-intoxicating drink, is 
cider egg nog, made as follows: Beat the yolks 
of six fresh eggs and six heaping tablespoonfuls 
of sugartoacream. Grate in a little nutmeg, 
and stand this mixture where it will get ice 
cold. Next beat the whites of the eggs toa 
stiff froth, and stand them in a cold place. 
When ready to serve the egg nog, put the beaten 
yolks of the eggs and sugar in a punch bowl. 
Pour over it two quartsof cider, which must be 
well whipped up with thesugar andeggs. With 
a ladle fill little glass cups with the beverage, 
and put some of the white of the eggs on the 
top of each cupful. 


KITCHEN MEASURES.—Young housekeepers are 
frequently both puzzled and annoyed by the 
different terms used in different cook books. 
Generally all ingredients are measured by the 
cup, pint, and quart. So when an author ad- 
vises that one put a half-pound of sugar into a 
certain preparation, the uninitiated housewife 
is seized with dispair when she recalls the fact 
that ker scales are broken, or that she has 


none. One woman who insists that ‘‘measuring 
with a cup and spoon is gocd enough”? for her, 
had the following rules copied on the typewriter 
and tacked on her kitchen wall: One pound of 
liquid equals one pint. One ounce of flour 
equals two tablespoonfuls. One pound of but- 
ter equals two cupfuls. One pound of flour 
equals four cupfuls. One pound of granu- 
lated sugar equals two large cupfuls. One 
pound of powdered sugar equals two-and-a-half 
cupfuls. 

Fresu fish may be rubbed with salt, wrapped 
in paper, and buried in a bed of charcoal. Of 
coarse the charcoal in boxes and barrels should 
be changed at least once a month. It can be 
used for lighting fires or for boiling meats or 
fish. If, however, it is difficult to get a good 
supply of charcoal, the old can be purified by 
putting it in the stove with a few lighted chip3;, 
and allowing it to burn untilred hot. At this 
stage open all the windows to let the gas pass 
off; then close the drafts of the stove, remove 
the covers, and leave the room. When the char- 
coal becomes cold, it will be ready for use again, 
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14,000,000 families in the United 


Fourteen States ; 14,000,000 Singer Sewing 


Machines have been made and 
sold, but the machines have found 
>My ion oe their way all over the world, so 
there are a few families in this 
country still without a Singer. Of course, every family should 
have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 
Test this assertion by trying the machine. Delivered at your home 


free for this purpose upon application to any of our offices. Sold 
on instalments—Old ma- 


chines taken in exchange. The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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THE THREE FAVORITE FH ()W ERS 


ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, OT naonse ok 
gs and markings, all 
the largest flowering and finest varieties that can be se- 
cured in Europe, without question the BEsT strain of Pansy. 
N ASTU RT { U MS Over 20 varieties, embracing 
gj every Known good sort, in- 
cluding Aurora, Empress of India, Lady Bird, 
King Theodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New 
Brilliant, Yellow and Spotted. Very Best. 

SWEET. PEA Over 40 named varie- 
g ties of Eckford’s dest 

2y European and American named sorts. 

ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


@FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


’ IN STAMPS and ne address of two 
A GERUINE BARGAIN friends that grow flower. 
made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPY of my 
Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted exclusively to Flower Seeds, 

nd‘ ‘FLORALCULTURE”, (revised edition) how to grow flowers from seed, by THE PIONEER 
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OF AMERICA, 


Our Famous Train |e 
No.1, Fast Express to Burlington 
Denver has been re- 

sumed and will daily Hote 


Lv CHICAGO 10.00 a.m. 
OMAHA 11.50 p.m, 


SAME DAY. 


DENVER 1,30 p.m. 


NEXT DAY. 
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Special Lenten Offer o% 


During the coming Lenten Season The Living Church hopes to gain 
a permanent place inthe homes of many Church People who have not here- 
tofore been subscribers. To accomplish this end, we desire to enlist the 
services of Guilds and other Church Societies that may desire to raise 


money for 
AN EASTER OFFERING 


By a special arrangement with manufacturers of Church Furnishings 
and Ecclesiastical Goods, we are enabled to offer for Clubs of New 
Subscribers articles of a value far in excess of what might be offered in 
cash commissions. For particulars, address 


‘THE LIVING CHURCH, 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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ELIPHALET NOTT POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., L.H.D, 


President Cosmopolitan University,’ Irvington, N.Y. 
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The Living Church 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO SECURE 
THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY 


Offered by The Living Church and Charles Scribner’s Sons at 
ONE-HALF THE REGULAR NET PRICE. 


It has found so prompt and large a sale that only a few of the 150 Sets offered at this 
extraordinary reduction are now left. 


READ THE PROPOSITION FOR THE LAST TIME. 


AS TO SPECIAL PAYMENT. 


The Commentary, consisting of 10 volumes Royal 8yo, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of only $5.00, the re- 
maining amount, $10.00, to be paid in five monthly instal- 
ments of $2.00 cach. 


per volume. 


‘“The ten volumes 
of the same extent in any language.” 


L, 
II, 
III, 
IV, 


The Living Church 


THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


A limited number of sets (150) are now reduced from the regular 
net price, $3.00 per volume, and are offered at only $1.50 
These volumes are in every respect the same as 
those that have been selling everywhere at the regular price. 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT THE LIVING CHURCH SAYS: 
probably contain more valuable material for private and professional use than any other work 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS. 
This offer will cease when 150 sets have been sold, 
Only $5,00 down secures you a masterpiece of Biblical Scholarship, 
If you are a Bible student, you cannot afford to be without it, 
If you do not procure it immediately it will in future cost you $30,00, 


woW RITE AT ONCE TO. 


OR 
TO 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAMES POTT & CO0., PUBLISHERS 


A New Book for Lent. By the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. 


BLESSING AND BAN FROM THE CROSS OF 
CHRIST. Meditations on the Seven Words from 
the Cross. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Now Ready. 


“The Cross doth both bless ‘and ban. It is both light and 
darkness. On one side it gives the blessing of peace; on 
another side it carries the curse of God. We shall try to 
hear that twofold voice; to feel what the Cross is for goo¢ 
to the believer, and what for ill to the ungodly. Its power 
to help, its power to cast down; its preciousness to the 
men of faith, its dire utterance to those described as the 
enemies of the Cross of Christ, whose end is destruction.” 


By the Bishop of Vermont. Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION, Five Medita- 
tions. Contents: The Example of Patience. The 
Example of Silence. The Example of Prayer. 
The Example of Love. The Example of Unworld- 
liness. Second thousand. Cloth, net, 35 cts. 

“These are just what the title Implles, meditations, and 
are marked by earnestness and devoutness. . . . We 
doubt not it will be found a true help and comfort to the 
religiously disposed.”— Churchman. 


THE WORDS FROM AND TO THE CROSS. 
tions for Holy Week and Good Friday. 
thousand. Cloth, 12mo, net, 60 cts. 

“Here, as in his other works, the author shows aremark- 
able power of spiritual exposition, combined with great 
ability in making a practical application of the lessons thus 
obtained.” — Churchman 


Medita- 
First 


FOR THE CLERGY. 
By Bishop Grafton. 


Sone SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVERENT CELE- 
BRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, By 
Charles Chapman Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac. Second FHdition. 82 pages, cloth, 
limp, 50 cts.. net. Just Published. 
This manual gives plain directions for the reverent per- 
formance of all the priestly acts, and the Bishop in his 
preface says: ‘It is thought that nothing has been writ- 
ten which cannot be supported by competent Anglican 
authority.’ It deals with the altar and credence, altar or- 
naments, altar yessels and linen, vestments of the cele- 
brant, preparation of the cele brant, eastward position, or- 
der ot the service, thanksgivings, ‘and the mystical mean- 
ing of the liturgy. 
By Dr. Humphreys, of the Pro-Cathedral, N.Y. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION. Being an octave 
of sermons delivered at the pro-Cathedral of the 
Diocese of New York. By the Rev. Frank Landon 
Humphreys, S.T.D. Narrow 12mo, $1.00. 
Just Published. 
The subjects dealt with in this excellent manual of 
Lenten reading are Sacrifice, Forgiveness, Paradise, Re- 
lationships, Separation, Thirst, Victory, and Rest. 


SERVICES FORK GOOD FRIDAY. Price, $4.00 p 
100, Samples of three kinds sent on receipt of toe. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


Church Missions House, 


New York. 


EMORIALS ror EASTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. % % % % 
SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPH OF NEW DESIGNS, 
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ews and Hotes 


INCE the present Archbishop of York 
came to his diocese,he has obtained great 
credit for his desire to help on the rural 
churches, which'had not only had years but 
centuries of episcopal neglect. The follow- 
ing is a curious instance of this: The large 
village of Weaverthorpe, till Dr. Maclagan 
came, had not been visited by an archbishop 
since the thirteenth century, at which time 
such a dignitary held an inquiry into the 
crime of a woman for burying her son with 
the parish pall. In large towns bishops and 
other important persons are constantly on 
view, but in the rural districts the visits of 
the great are like those of angels, few and 
far between. The Archbishop has endeay- 
ored to rectify this since the beginning of 
his administration, but from a recent ad- 
dress, it appears that he begins to feel that 
the results have hardly been adequate to 
the outlay of labor and strength involved. 
The number of Confirmations during the 
past year has actually been less than in the 
first year of his episcopate. The reason of 
this is not easy to ascertain, but the Arch- 
bishop suggests that he may feel obliged to 
return to the old system of bunching his can- 
didates at important centres. 


—s~— 


HE Bishop of Wakefield speaking recent- 
ly to a congregation of men said: ‘‘This 
very morning I have received from Crete, 
from one of the poor Greek bishops there, 
an appeal, telling us that men and women 
by thousands are starving in the interior of 
that island; that, while the Turks send food 
supplies to their own people living by the sea 
shore, those who are called Christians are 
deserted by the Christian world. It is a 
shame upon us. Ido trust that hearts may 
be moved when they know what things are 
coing on there, to send them at least a mes- 
sage, lest they should say that the evil in 
the world has conquered the good, and that 
God, who used to be the God of the poor and 
the ‘starving and the fatherless and the 
widow, has retired at least from that island, 
and they cannot trust Him any more.” 
ae ow eas 
Y the year book of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church for 1898, it appears that there is 
a steady and continuous growth of the 
Church as a whole, but at the same time the 
melancholy fact is acknowledged that in the 
rural districts no progress has been made, 
but rather the reverse. The Scottish Guar- 
dian takes the diocese of Brechin as a sam- 
ple. The estimated Church population is 
16,484. Of these, more than 1,100 belong to 
Dundee, leaving about 5,000 for the rest of 
the diocese. Of the clergy there are 32, 13 
of whom belong to Dundee, and 19 to the 
other parts of the diocese. It thus appears 
that 13 of the clergy are ministering to 
11,000 souls. while 19 have charge of the re- 
maining 5,484. The proportion is still more 
startling when it is observed that more 
than 1,200 are credited to the rectors of two 
places, It thus appears that 17 of the cler- 
gy ave ministering tosonly 4,284, It jg not 


. tion to the services of the Church. 
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surprising that The Guardian regards this 
as a serious state of things. Endeavoring to 
look the facts in the face, it considers that it 
is the plain duty of the Church to reduce its 
establishments in the couutry, in order to 
reinforce those of the towns. It supposes 
that in the course of time the population 
will begin to flow back upon the rural dis- 
tricts. The Church will then be prepared 
to go with it. 
a 
. LETTER from Australia complains of 
the feeble way in which the Church'sys- 
tem is maintained on that continent. It-says 
that no Australian priest keeps the yearly 
round of fast and festival with due regard to 
the traditions of the Catholic Church. 
Mention is made of a custom of shortening 
Evensong, and intermingling many solos and 
carols, allof which is supposed to be a sign 
of ‘‘High Church.”’ The priest, who has 
smoking concerts, out-door excursions, and 
other like frivolities, issupposed to be aman 
of great activity, and is set down as an ex- 
treme High Churchman. One clergyman 
writes verses which he has sung in his con- 
gregation. On Christmas Day, twosuch po- 
ems were substituted for the Veniteand Ben- 
edictus. The writer thinks that, on the whole, 
they are not on the right path. They re- 
quire more sound doctrine and better atten- 
It may 
be that this correspondent’s statements are 
too sweeping. We trust there are some 
brighter spots even in Australia. 
=o 
NGLAND has been conspicuous for her 
zeal in putting down slavery and the 
slave trade in the African continent, but 
her progress in Zanzibar, over which she 
has a protectorate, has been unaccountably 
slow. The question was recently raised in 
the House of Commons. The formal reply 
was that the present arrangement is not 
directed to the immediate abolition of slav- 
ery, but to the extinction of the legal status 
of slavery, aslave being empowered to go 
to a court, constituted for that purpose, and 
claim his freedom. The process is an ex- 
ceedingly slow one. It was pointed out that 
there are 200,000 slaves in the Zanzibar pro- 
tectorate who are being emancipated at the 
rate of only 40 a month, or 480 a year. 
Under such a system the British flag will 
continue indefinitely to float over the insti- 
tution of slavery. There may be solid ob- 
jections to the immediate abolition of slav- 
ery, but there can be no good reason why 
the process of emancipation should not be 
much more rapid than seems to be possible 
under the present system. 
-—it— 
ROFESSOR HILPRECHT, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has returned 
quite recently from Constantinople, where 
he has for sometime been engaged in a 
careful investigation of the archeological 
objects brought from Nippur by the Baby- 
lonian expedition of the university of late 
years. He was also employed by the Sul- 
tan to reorganize the Babylonian section of 
the Turkish Imperial museum. During his 
stay in Constantinople, Professor Hilprecht 


examined 180 cases of sarcophagi, pottery, 
and antiquities, both gold and silver, and of 
every kind and condition. Brick tablets 
with cuneiform inscriptions to the number 
of 18,000, anda large number of statues 
were included. These finds go back to the 
fifth or sixth millenium B. C. One most re- 
markable result is the identification of 
Nippur with the site of Calneh, mentioned 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, along with 
Babylon, as one of the four oldest cities in 
the world. About 500 tablets are dated in 
the time of Arioch, King of Ellasar (Gen. 
xiv: 1), one of the four kings who made war 
upon the king of Sodom and his allies, and 
whom Abraham afterwards defeated. These 
are illustrations of the important bearing of 
these discoveries upon Biblical history. 
Many similar instances relate to later peri- 


. ods, and numerous details connected with 


the life and customs of successive genera- 
tions are brought to light. Among these 
is a collection of the business documents of 
a firm known as ‘‘Murashu Sons, of Nippur,”’ 
which existed five centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, The affairs and methods of business 
at thatrremote period were strangely similar 
to those of the present day. These documents 
show a large portion of the land to have 
been in the hands of Persians who frequent- 
ly did not care to attend in person to their 
large estates in the hot and malarious 
Babylonian country, but leased their fields 
and other property to the firm of ‘‘Murashu 
Sons,” and lived from their revenues in the 
cities with their manifold luxuries and at- 
tractions. Professor Hilprecht speaks highly 
of the interest taken in his work by the 
Sultan, who presented him with a number 
of cases of rare and valuable antiquities, 
which will be placed in the museum of the 
university. 


—s~— 


EK mentioned lately the long term of 
service in parliament of the Rt. Hon. 
Chas. Pelham Villiers, known as the Father 
of the House of Commons. His death has 
since taken place and many notices of him 
have appeared in the English papers. 
Among the rest, this interesting statement 
was printed in the London Daily Telegraph: 
‘‘A romance in the life of the late Rt. Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers has been disclosed 
by his death. In early life he fell deeply in 
love with a Miss Mellish, and his affection 
was returned as far as could be done by a 
lady who for some reason had taken 4 vow 
to lead a single life. Mr. Villiers remained 
true to his first love, and never married, and 
his constancy so touched Miss Mellish, that 
in her will she left all her fortune—a 
considerable one—to him absolutely. He, 
however, never touched the money, leaving 
it to accumulate with interest, while he 
lived very simply on his own modest revenue 
supplemented by his cabinet pension, By 
the time of Mr. Villiers’ death, the capital 
oviginally left by Miss Mellish had grown 
to a sum considerably over a quarter of a 
million sterling. Of this total he, by his 
will, left £150,000 to the Rev. Montague 
Villiers, vicar of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
and a large sum to Mr. Ernest Villiers, 
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The Church Abroad 


The Rt. Rev. John Richardson Selwyn, late 
Bishop of Melanesia and Master of Selwyn Col- 
lege, Cambridge, died Feb. 12th, at Pau, in the 
South of France. He wasason of the famous 
Dr. George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New 
Zealand, and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield, 
was born in 1844, and was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Like his dis- 
tinguished father, he was a famous oarsman, 
and rowed in the Cambridge boats of 1864 and 
1866. He was ordained deacon in 1869, and 
priest in the following year. In February, 
1877, he was consecrated Missionary Bishop of 
Melanesia, in succession to the martyred Bish- 
op Patteson. Hard work and malarial fever 
broke him down, although he was a man of 
splendid physique, and in 1891 he was obliged 
to give up his see and return to England, lame 
for life. In the same year he was appointed an 
honorary chaplain to the Queen, and in 1893 
succeeded the Rev. the Hon. A. T. Lyttelton as 
Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. In 
spite of his ill-health and his lameness, the 
Bishop was a man of wonderful energy, and an 
excellent head of a young and growing college. 
The chief event of his mastership was the con- 
struction of the noble chapel of the college, at 
the sonsecration of which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a large number of influential 
Churechmen were present. He made a great 
impression on the American bishops last year, 
by what Canon Gore called the “hero spirit 
working in every fibreof the crippled body, the 
more conspicuously by the very contrast of its 
earthen vessel.’’ He was characterized by 
transparent sincerity, absence of pretence, and 
genuine goodness, and had great influence with 
undergraduates and young men in all classes of 
life. Though apparently not a man of conspicu- 
ous intellectual ability, his whole life was a 
striking testimony to what ‘‘an honest and good 
heart’? can accomplish. 


The Rey. P. S. Mesny, formerly rector of the 
church of the Holy Nativity, New York city, 
has been doing acceptable work in England, in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells. He has been 
locum tenens of the parish of Charlton Horet 
Lorne during the last four months, and on leay- 
ing that cure, to take charge of the parish of 
Marston Magna, Bath, the parishioners present- 
ed Mr. Mesny with an elegant silver Commun- 
ion service. 


Church Temperance Society 


The executive committee of the Church Tem- 
perance Society has decided to make a move 
forward in interesting students in colleges and 
theological seminaries throughout the United 
States, in the cause of temperance. Bishop 
Coleman, of Delaware, who was long an active 
worker in the Church of England Temperance 
Society, has been asked to act as representative 
of the society in visiting and making addresses 
at such institutions. It has also been provided 
that illustrative stereopticon slides be made 
with relation to the different branches of the 
society’s work in New York city, particularly 
the Temperance Legion. 

In response to the demand made at the last 
annual meeting, that the society should cease to 
be mainly a New York affair, and should spread 
its activities to other parts of the United 
States, the general secretary, Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham, has been instructed to take steps for the 
organization at an early day, of a department 
of temperance on the principles of the society, 
to cover the dioceses in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia. As this will introduce work into the 
great cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and Washington, in addition to a large 
number of lesser centers of population, and in 
a territory where the Church is comparatively 
wealthy and generous, it is hoped that the 
necessary financial local backing will be forth- 
coming, At all events, the organization of 
branches of the Woman's Auxiliary of the 
Church Temperance Society, by which the earn- 
est interest of; women can ‘be utilized, will 
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speedily assure such self-supporting agencies of 
reform as night lunch wagons and coffee carts, 
in the useof which the experience of the society 
in New York, will prove of great practical 
value. 

A circular letter is about to be issued to cler- 
gy of thedioceses concerned, having in view the 
opening of a way for larger co-operation with 
the society. The general secretary, Mr. Robert 
Graham, will hold himself in readiness to ad- 
dress congregations where he is allowed, and it 
is hoped that a new and widened interest may 
be awakened in this important work. 

With the same effort that has built up the en- 
ergies of the society in New York, it is believed 
strong centers of operation can be planted in all 
the great cities of thecountry, rendering this 
society in fact what it is in intention, the tem- 
perance department of the whole American 
Church. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At All Souls’ church the first of a se- 
ries of four Lenten organ recitals was given 
March 8th. 


At the church of the Holy Apostles, the Rev. 
Dr. Brady E. Backus, rector, a special feature 
of Lent is a course of lectures for business men 
and working men. 


At the church of the Holy Trinity, the Rev. 
C. DeW. Bridgman, rector, a series of organ re- 
citals is being given. A number of soloists are 
co-operating. The series will terminate March 
14th. 

Atthe annual dinner of the St. David’s So- 
ciety of New York, held at the Hotel Savoy, on 
the evening of March ist, the Rev. Dr. D. 
Parker Morgan was present as a guest of honor, 
and said grace. 


It is probable that the Gradua‘te Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation will unite with St. Barnabas’ Guild for 
Nurses in the occupation of the guild house of 
the latter. An exhibit for trained nurses was 
to be opened March 10th. 


At Old Trinity church, the Rev.“Dr. Morgan 
Dix, rector, daily noon services for business men 
are being conducted during the Lenten season, 
with a large attendance of men from Wall 
street, Broadway, and the lower part of the 
city. 

The new building of the New York Cancer 
Hospital, whichis largely founded and sustained 
by Churchmen, was formally opened on the 
afternoon of March 5th. Addresses were made, 
after which the friends of the institution held 
a reception. 


The final lecture by Miss Jarvis, on ‘‘In and 
out of. the nineteenth century,’’ was delivered 
at the deanery house of the General Theological 
Seminary on the morning of March 9th, the 
theme being ‘‘The Kingdom of Christ through 
the kingdoms of this world.”’ 


At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, in addition to the usual Lenten services 
and lectures by the clergy, a deaconess, Miss 
Patterson, is giving a special course of lectures 
on “The Church’s educational system,’’ and 
Miss E. M. Crane is giving a series of Bible 
talks. 

The Rev. John W. Brown, D. D., rector of St. 
Thomas’ church, officiated as chaplain of the 
Old Guard, March 3d, at the burial service of 
Captain Isaac G. Hoagland, of that organiza- 
tion, the funeral being accompanied with mili- 
tary ceremonies of honor. The interment was 
at Woodlawn cemetery. 


At Grace church, the Rey. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ifgton, rector, special arrangements have been 
made fora series of noontide daily services, es- 
pecially intended for the business men and bus- 
iness women in that part of the city. The serv- 
ice lasts but a few minutes, the clergy of the 
parish taking turn at giving a brief address 
each day. The services are proving popular. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt is much missed 
from his place in the board of managers of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and 
the board of trustees of St. Luke’s, Hospital, 
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and the other corporations of the Church, of 
which he is an activemember. He is traveling 
for the restoration of his health, in Palestine. 
A cable message, received March 34, in this city, 
announces his arrival in Damascus, in improved 
health. 


At the Church Club, a Lenten ‘Fireside’ was 
held on the evening of March 7th, at which the 
general theme discussed was ‘‘Our colonial 
churches.” Mr. James Parker, of New Jersey, 
introduced the subject, by telling of ‘‘Some old 
New Jersey parishes ‘and churches.’’? Mr. Geo. 
Wistar Kirke talked of ‘‘Pennsylvania colonial 
parishes,’ noting especially historic Christ 
church, of Philadelphia, in which the American 
Church was organized, and the American Prayer 
Book adopted. Mr. Silas McBee described 
‘Some striking characteristics of St. Michael’s, 
Charleston, S. C.’”’> The gathering was under 
the auspices of the library committee of the 
club. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, rector, took place the fun- 
eral of a physician of this city, Dr. A. Russell 
Strachan, who died March 1st from injuries re- 
ceived in aneffort to prevent a woman and child 
being run over in crowded Broadway. He suc- 
ceeded in their rescue, but at the costof hisown 
life, He was a native of Scotland, and was 
seventy yearsof age. Formerly he was on the 
medical staff of St. Luke’s Hospital. He wasa 
voluminous contributor to magazines, and the 
author of various medical works. 


One of the most energetic and enjoyable 
branches of the Girls’ Friendly Society in New 
York city is that in connection with the church 
of the Heavenly Rest. Various classes in sub- 
jects both useful and ornamental are conducted 
by competent teachers. Many of the members 
are musically inclined,and recently the operetta, 
“A Dress Rehearsal,’’ by Diehl, was very suc- 
cessfully presented. The proceeds of the enter- 
tainment will be spent upon the girls’ summer 
home at Copake. The choral class which is 
under the direction of Miss Mary E. Jennings, 
are at present rehearsing the cantata, ‘“‘The 
Queen of Roses,’ by Hartland, which will be 
given in May. 


At the annual pre-Lenten meeting of the New 
York branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, just held 
at St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, Bishop Potter 
who presided, gave his annual address, and 
after the celebration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
addresses were made by the Bishop of Duluth, 
on the ‘‘Domestic missions of the Church”; the 
Bishop of South Dakota, on ‘Indian missions’’; 
the Bishop of Kentucky, on *‘Colored missions” ; 
Dr. Edward M. Merrins, medical missionary in 
China, on ‘‘Foreign missions,’ especially with 
reference to his own field, and the Rey. Dr. Lu- 
beck, of this city, on ‘‘The work of the Junior 
Auxiliary of the Board of Missions.’ After re- 
freshments, provided by the women of the par- 
ish, addresses were made by Mrs. Henry Mot- 
tet, on home missions; Miss Cornelia Jay, on 
foreign work; Miss Angelica S. Church, for the 
babies’ branch of the Auxiliary; Mrs. Edward 
Strong, for colored work of St. Augustine’s 
League, and Mrs. Cabot Ward on ‘‘The Indians, 
their wants, and the meansof supplying them.”’ 


Mrs. Margaret Coats Baker, wife of the Rev. 
George S. Baker, D. D., superintendent of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, died at the hospital on the 
morning of March ist. She was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1838, her father being a bailie 
of that city. In her 17th year, she came with 
her family to New York. While: visiting. a 
brother in St. Luke’s Hospital, she attracted 
the favorable notice of the late Rev. Dr. W. A, 
Muhlenberg who persuaded her to join the Sis- 
terhood he was then founding. She labored as 
a Sister at the hospital for nine years. Later, 
marrying the Rev. Dr. Baker, she shared with 
him the work of several successive parishes, 
and when he accepted the superintendency of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, in 1878, in succession to Dr. 
Muhlenberg, she was appointed housemother of 
the institution. ‘This place she held until March, 
1888, when she resigned; but to the last she re- 
mained a regular. visitor to, the bedsides fof the 
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sick. Her favorite line of hospital work was 
religious teaching in the children’s wards. The 
burial service was held in the hospital chapel, 
March 3d, and interment was at Batavia, N. Y. 


At Columbia University, over 350 applications 
have been recived for the university fellowships. 
‘They come from all over the world, and from 
almost every State in the Union. The fellow- 
ships are 24 in number, yielding $500 per annum. 
‘The award, which will bea difficult one, will 
have to be reached by the University Council 
at its April meeting. Work is being hurried.on 
the Herbert Mapes memorial gate, on the boule- 
vard—the gift to the university of the class- 
mates of this member of 93, The committee on 
‘buildings and grounds has been authorized to 
arrange for a Columbian exhibit at the Omaha 
Exposition. The Bryson library of the univer- 
sity has just been enriched by a valuable litera- 
ry relic—the original manuscript copy of “Ye 
banks and braés o’ bonnie Doon,” in the hand- 
writing of the poet Burns. The library has also 
received a fine portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 
At the Teachers’ College, a special meeting of 
students was held last Friday afternoon in the 
interests of ‘‘college settlement work.’’ Miss 
Mary G. Kingsbury, of the Settlement house, 
described the work, and was followed by Miss 
Clews, of Barnard College, who spoke on ‘‘Or- 
ganization.” 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Prof. W. J. 
Seabury, D.D., has instituted the practice of 
having a moot ‘thouse of deputies,’’composed of 
members of the senior class, the object being to 
put into practice the canonical law in which 
they have been instructed intheir course. The 
Very Rev. Dean Hoffman is giving a course of 
lectures at the evening service in the chapel, 
and has addressed the devotional meeting of 
students on the last two Wednesdays, on the ob- 
servance of Lent. The annual meeting of the 
missionary society was held Tuesday evening, at 
which reports were presented from the dele- 
gates to the convention of the Church Students’ 
Missionary Association, held in Toronto. The 
delegates were Messrs. S. H. Littell, H. L. 
Bland, and J. K. Oliver. An elocution drill for 
volunteers has been undertaken by the Rev. 
Professor Russell. A class will meet daily dur- 
ing the Lenten season. 


TARRYTOWN.—A movement has been begun 
among the parishionersof Christ church toward 
the erection of a handsome parish house. The 
rector, the Rev. J. Selden Spencer, has already 
received~an anonymous subscription of $1,500 
from a member of the parish. With $838.37. which 
is now in thesavings bank as aresult of Sunday 
school offerings, there is in hand about half the 
total amount that will be needed. It is proposed 
to have special rooms for the Bible classes, the 
guilds, societies, clubs, a library, and a room 
for athletics. The Sunday school would also 
hold its sessionsin the building, and there would 
be a large assembly room for public lectures and 
entertainments. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

A handsome tablet commemorating the clerry 
of colonial days will shortly be placed in Old 
Christ church. 

The Rev. James W. Robins, D.D., at one time 
head-master of the Episcopal Academy, has 
‘een elected priest-in-charge of Christ church 
hospital. 

The church of the Messiah, Broad and F'ed- 
-eral sts., has again become self-supporting, 
under the rectorship of the Rev. Samuel R. 
‘Colladay. The special Wednesday evening 
services during Lent are meeting with success. 


Charles M. Burns, architect, has made plans 
for a three-story parish building, 30x90 ft., for 
th» chureh of the Annunciation, the Rev. D. I. 
Odell, rector. It will be of brick and stone, 
with modern conveniences. Estimates are now 
being taken. 

_ From the 6th to the 16th inst., the Rev. Alger- 
non S. Crapsey, of Rochester, N. Y., is to make 
a series of addresses at the church of the Sav- 
ior, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector. The 
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purpose of these instructions is to give to the 
hearers a clear and connected statement of the 
great truths of the Christian religion. 


A conference of Churchwomen was held on 
the 4th inst., in Holy Trinity parish house. 
Notwithstanding the very inclement weather, 
there was a gooli attendance. Papers were 
read on the following topics: ‘‘The right use 
of money”’’; ‘‘What is a Churchwoman’s duty to 
her country’’? ‘‘How may we amuse ourselves’’? 
‘‘What can busy women do for missions’’? 


The annual Quiet day for Churchwomen was 
held on the 3d. inst., at the South memorial 


‘church of the Advocate, and was conducted by 


the Rev. R. H. Nelson, of old St. Peters. There 
were services both in the morning and after- 
noon, the former commencing with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. The offerings 
were for the ‘‘United Offering”’ of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 


The addresses at the mid-day service for busi- 
ness people, at St. Stephen’s church, from Feb. 
28 to March 4th, inclusive, were delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. C. S. Olmstead, his subject being 
“Spiritual growth.’? The address on the 5th 
inst. was by the Rev. W. H. Brown. For the 
entire week, commencing on Monday, 7th inst., 
the Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, of Rochester, 
N. Y., is toaddress the congregation on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The six mysteries of godliness.’’ 


A new memorial couplet window has beer 
placed in St. Peter’s church, Germantown, the 
Rev. Dr. T.S. Rumney, rector, the subject being 
“The Annunciation.’? The left hand opening 
contains a figure representing the Blessed Vir- 
gin, while in the opposite compartment is a 
representation of the Archangel Gabriel. Below 
the figures are two sections which swing open 
for ventilation. The inscription reads: ‘Tu 
the glory of God and in loving memory of Paul- 
ine Clement.’? The window is placed in the 
south wall adjoining the rectory. It is the gift 
of Miss Eleanor Clement. 


At the funeral services, on the 2d inst., over 
the remains of William M. Singerly, late editor 
and publisher of The Philadelphia Record, the 
Burial Office was said by the Rev. John H. 
Converse. The Rev. Dr. W. EF. Paddock, after 
reading, With much feeling, the hymn ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ said he had known Mr. 
Singerly for many years; he was possessed of 
two dominant qualities—sincerity, and unselfish 
devotion to the interests of others. Aftér the 
Lord took from him her who was the strength 
and comfort of his life, he wrote to ask to what 
object Mrs. Singerly contributed and to what 
amount; and since then he has always con- 
tributed as a memorial the amount which his 
wife had given to the church of her love. Dr. 
Paddock told of a business contract into which 
Mr. Singerly was about to enter, but from 
which he withdrew when he learned that the 
work would have to be done on the Lord’s Day. 
Referring to his devotion to others, he said: 
“One thing is true; every poor man that has 
been benefited by him will say: ‘Blessed is he 
who is now atrest’.”? It is estimated that over 
5,000 persons were present at the house or in its 
immediate Vicinity, during the afternoon of the 
funeral. 

The Rev. Robert Campbell Matlack, D.D., 
entered into life eternal on thelist inst. He 
had been more or less an invalid all his life, and 
at the close of his summer vacation, returned 
in very poor health. He had been confined to 
the house for the last six weeks. Dr. Matlack 
was born in this city, August 19, 1828. On 
leaving the High school, he entered Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady, N. Y., from which he 
graduated. After passing seven years in mer- 
eantile pursuits, although bright prospects were 
open to him, he relinquished them to enter the 
ministry. He graduated from the Alexan#ria 
Theological Seminary, and was ordered deacon 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter. He became an assist- 
ant at Old St. Paul’s church, and after being 
advanced to the priesthood, was chosen rector 
of the church of the Nativity, where he re- 
remained about 11 years, and until he was 
elected secretary of the Evangelical Educa- 
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tion society, which position he held for 
nearly 30 years. When he assumed the office, 
it is said the society was insolvent. At the 
present time, however, largely through his 
efforts, it has a considerable endowment, well 
invested. He was especially interested in re- 
ligious work among humble people. He freely 
gave much of his time to the Epiphany chapel 
at 23d and Cherry sts., the members of which 
were much attached to him. He was an out- 
spoken and vigorous opponent of slavery, and a 
strong adherent of the Union cause during the 
Civil War. He was one of the early members of 
the Union League, and several times during 
the war, went to the front to relieve chaplains 
serving in the army. Immediately after the 
battle of Gettysburg he organized a relief corps, 
which, through the assistance of Governor Cur- 
tin, reached the:battlefield soon after the con- 
flict there had ceased. For ten days, although 
in feeble health, Dr. Matlack remained at 
Gettysburg, ministering to the physical as well 
as the spiritual needs of the sick and dying sol- 
diers. He was a member of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and several other organizations. The 
funeral services were held on Thursday after- 
noon, 3d inst., at the church of the Mediator, in 
the presence of a large number of his clerical 
brethren from this and other dioceses. The 
Burial Office was said by Bishop Whitaker, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Messrs. S. EH. Appleton, D.D., 
rector of the church, Benj. Watson, D.D., and 
S. F. Hetchkin. Near the casket were several 
handsome floral tributes. Members of the 
Evangelical Education Society acted as pall- 
bearers, and the interment was private, at the 
Woodlands cemetery. 


Chicago 

Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
Bishop McLaren confirmed a class of 24 candi- 
dates at St. Mark’s church, Evanston, Sunday 
morning, March 6th, presented by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. A. W. Little. In the afternoon 
the Bishop confirmed a class of seven at the 
church of the Atonement, Edgewater, the Rev. 
J. M. D. Davidson, rector. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Little, of Evanston. 
The Bishop addressed the candidates on the 

text, ‘‘Beit unto thee even as thou wilt.” 


Ciry.—The Rev. Francis J. Hall, of the West- 
ern Seminary, preached the sermon at Trinity 
church, Sunday morning, March 6th. 

An informal discussion on the ‘‘Kenosis”’ 
heresy was participated in by a numbor of the 
clergy at the Clericus, in the Church Club rooms, 
last Monday afternoon. 

The Rev. Father Chattin, city missionary, is 
now in Pasadena, California. Latest reports 
from him indicate that he has almost recovered 
from his illness. 

The general theme of the Rev. S. C. Edsall, 
for three days (March 3-5) of the Lenten noon- 
day services in Handel Hall, was, ‘‘The import- 
ance of resting our religion on a foundation of 
personal righteousness.’’ The subjects discussed 
by the Rev. Francis J. Hall were, Almsgiving, 
Prayer, and Fasting. The services so far ° 
have been better attended than last year. 

“The parish history and year book of the 
Church of the Epiphany, 1897,’ has just been 
published. Itis avery attractive volume, con- 
taining many illustrations of prominent men 
connected with the parish and diocese, views of 
the church, and an account of all the various 
activities of this large and prosperous parish. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew held confer- 
ences on the first three evenings in March, on 
the three different sides of the city. That for 
the North Side was held at St. James’ parish 
house, the West Side, at St. Andrew’s parish 
house, and for the South Side at Trinity parish 
house. The general subject which was dis- 
cussed atall the conferences was, ‘‘Hindrances 
to spiritual growth: (a) in business; (b) in so- 
ciety; (c) in general.’? The speakers on these 
subjects were, respectively: At St. James’, 
Mr. Heusted T. Young, of St. Peter’s chapter, 
Mr. James L. Houghteling, of St. James’ chap- 
ter, and Mr. John W. Wood, general secretary; 
at St. Andrew’s, Mr. George W. Waterman, of 
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St. James’ chapter, Mr. Cyrus Falconer, of 
Grace chapter, Oak Park, and Mr. John W. 
Wood; and at Trinity, Mr. James W. Johnston, 
of Christ chapter, Mr. E. P. Bailey, of Grace 
chapter, and Mr. John W. Wood. The set 
speeches were followed in each case by a gen- 
eral discussion. The meetings were well at- 
tended, and will undoubtedly result in an in- 
crease of energy and spiritual life in Brother- 
hood work throughout the city. 
Virginia 

Francis MeN. WhittJe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

A stained glass window is to be placed in St. 
Paul’s church, Richmond, as a memorial to Jef- 
ferson Davis. It will be unveiled Easter Day. 
The window is being made by the Tiffany Co., 
and there will be a tablet, which will cost alone 
about $250, with the inscription: 

To the glory of God, and in memory of defferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States of America. 
Born June 3, 1808; Died Dec. 6, 1889. 

On Friday night, Feb. 18, a banquet was ten- 
dered: the Rev. Dr. Grammer who has resigned 
his professorship in the Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, to take pastoral work at Christ 
church, Norfolk. The banquet was given by 
the students of the seminary. Mr. Boykin, of 
the senior class, presided, and proposed the fol- 
lowing toasts: ‘The faculty,’’ responded to by 
the dean, Dr. Walker; ‘‘The students,’ Mr. 
Capers, of the Senior class; ‘‘The high school,”’ 
Mr. Blackford, principal. Dr. Grammer re- 
counted various reminiscences of the seminary, 
and spoke ardently of its glorious past and 
bright future. He referred to the love which 
he bore the institution, in a fervent manner. 
At the conclusion of the banquet, all joined in 
singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

RicHMOND.—It: was feared that no Lent sery- 
ices would be held this year at noon for busi- 
ness men down town. The local council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew who have for the 
past three years carried on these services, took 
no action, as it was thought those of last 
year were not a success. There were a good 
many Brotherhood: men who did not agree with 
the local council, and considered that the good 
done by the services was not to be guaged by 
what was in sight. The chapter of St. James’ 
church therefore took the matter up, and with 
the assistance of other Brotherhood men, has 
instituted the services, which so far, in attend- 
ance, bid fair to excel the previous years. 
They will be held each week-day except 
Saturday, omitting Holy Week. A new depar- 
ture was taken, in inviting four of the non- 
Episcopal ministers of the city to be the speak- 
ers at the meetings held Feb. 21st, 22nd, 28rd, 
and 24th. 


Grace church, Alexandria, is to have a series 
of Lent services, conducted by the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, on Wednesday nights. The 
speakers are to be weJl-known clergymen from 
Washington. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

At the last two meetings of the Clericus, the 
subjects considered have had reference to mis- 
sionary work, and the discussions have been of 
more than usual interest. At the first, a paper 
was read by the Rev. Alfred Harding, entitled, 
‘Responsibility for Church apathy towards 
missions,’’ in which many strong points were 
made touching the lack of interest on the part 
of the clergy, and their neglect to instruct their 
congregations upon the subject. Some practi- 
cal suggestions were also given for diffusing in- 
telligence, and thereby awakening interest in 
the cause. At the February meeting the Bishop 
read a paper on the question of the desirability 
of a change in the missionary organization, 
which was followed by an animated discussion. 


Among the special Lenten services in the 
city,is one at St. Paul’s on Wednesday evenings, 
when a sermon is delivered by oneof the city 
clergy. The fullchoir is present, and the music, 
subdued and suited to the season, adds much to 
the interest. At the Friday afternoon service, 
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the rector gives a devotional address on the 
Holy Communion, and that on Wednesday after- 
noon isa brief one for children, with stories 
relating to some part of the missionary field. 


The Church Hospital for Eye, Ear, and Throats 
diseases, which was opened about a year ago, is 
doing a noble work, especially for the poor, who, 
through its instrumentality, are enabled to re- 
ceive treatment from skilled specialists. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of the hospital’s exis- 
tence, some 800 sufferers have been relieved, 
and in very many cases, those who were before 
helpless, have been entirely cured, and enabled 
to support their families. The hospitalis now 
well equipped for its work. Having no endow- 
ment it has been entirely dependent upon sub- 
scriptions and donations, and an appeal has just 
been issued for an increase in them to meet the 
growing demands as it becomes more widely 
known among the suffering poor. 


‘Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

CLEVELAND.—The Rey. E. V. Shayler, rector 
of Calvary church, Sandusky, recently con- 
ducted a most successful Mission in St. Luke’s 
parish, the Rev. C.C. Kemp, rector. Though 
the Mission lasted only from Wednesday, Feb. 
16th, to Sunday, 20th, inclusive, great interest 
was aroused throughout, and at the closing serv- 
ice, though the weather was very unfavorable, 
the church was crowded to the doors. Services 
for children were held on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, and were well attended and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. There was a mass meeting for 
women on Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by one formen, at 4o0’clock. These also 
were largely attended, and found most helpful. 
Altogether, a decided impetus was given to the 
work of the Church in the parish and com- 
munity round about. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


La Portr.—Feb. 22d, the beautiful new stone 
church for St. Paul’s parish was opened for 
service. The building is of Bedford stone, in 
the Tudor-Gothic style, and is one of the most 
beautiful edifices in the State. Much» praise is 
due the zealous rector and building committee 
for their year of hard labor, which has made 
the effort a success. The rejoicings began on 
Mond&y evening, with a concert by Prof. Roney 
and his ‘Boys,’ under the auspices of the ‘'Y. 
C. B.’s,’’ a society of young Church girls who, 
under the patronage of Miss Mary K. Truesdell, 
organized more than two years ago, adopted the 
name, Young Church Builders, and raised the 
first funds for the new church. The service 
began at 10 4. m., on the 22d, consisting of choral 
litany, the institution of the vested choir, and 
Holy Communion. The Bishop, clergy, and 
vested choir marched into the church singing 
the processional, ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,”’ 
and took their station at the chancel rail, when 
the rector presented the choir of 30 boys and 
young men to the Bishop who in an impressive 
address illustrated its office in the Church, and 
impressed upon the members that, being a part 
of the servants of the sanctuary, they should 
come to their work with a pure heart and clean 
hands and a holy purpose. The Rev. Walter 
Scott and the rector, the Rev. Thomas B. Bar- 
low, assisted the Bishop in the service, the 
Bishop preaching from the words, ‘“Fitly 
joined together,’’ dwelling earnestly upon the 
joyous and noble work that had been accom- 
plished by rector and people, united in loye, and 
of one heart and purpose. The evening service 
was full choral, the Rev. Homer Hood, of 
Minneapolis, chanting the Creed and prayers, 
the Rev. Messrs. W. Raymond and W. Scott 
reagling the lessons. The Bishop took for his 
text, ‘‘He that loveth me keepeth my com- 
mandments.’? Others of the clergy were pres- 
ent. The church is finished in natural oak, and 
its furnishings are of the same material. There 
are anumber of memorials, among them being 
those in memory of three deceased former rec- 
tors: Rev. Messrs. Solon W. Manney, Walter 
E. Franklin, and Andrew Mackie. The beauti- 
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ful brass chancel rail, erected by their daugh- 
ters, isin memory of Harvey Truesdell and R.. 
©. Crandall, wardens of St. Paul’s ofor 25: 
years. 

Minnesota 


Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


Sr. Paut.—Monday before Lent the chapter 


members of the Brotherhood of ‘St. Andrew in. 
connection with Christ church,invited the young’ 
men of the parish to meet the rector in the guild 
room, to become better acquainted, and to spend 
a few hours in social intercourse. About 100 

“young men responded, and: spent a pleasant 
evening. This is an annual feature at Christ 
church. On Shrove Tuesday evening the choir 
boys of this church entertained the choir boys 
of the church of St. John the Evangelist, in the 
guild room, where a very pleasant time was 
spent. 

Before she left for her new home in Portland, 
Ore., the members of St. Paul’s church Altar 
Guild presented Mrs. Whipple, for many years 
directoress of the guild, with a large size pho- 
tograph of the exterior of the church. Her 
departure is greatly regretted. Mrs. Bass was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

The large and increasing attendance of men 
at the noonday Lenter services is very gratify— 
ing. Bishop Gilbert opened the service Feb: 
24th, in the assembly room of the Chamber of 
Commerce, kindly donated for this purpose. 
The rectors of the city take turns in conducting 
the service, giving a 15-minute address on the 
parables of our Lord. During the last two 
weeks in Lent, the subject will be the daily 
events in the life of the Saviour. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


New Haven.—The City of Elms has a number 


of most interesting works in colored glass, but 
itis a question if it has any, except it may be 
the Yale Library window, made by Mr. Louis 
C. Tiffany, that will compare with the one just 
placed in Trinity church. This memorial win- 
dow is raised to the memory of William Whit- 
ing Boardman, and was designed by a native of 


New Haven, Mr. Edward B. Sperry. The win- 


dow itself was made in the studios of the Tif- 
fany Glass & Decorating Co., and almost en- 
tirely of their celebrated favrile glass. It is 
divided into two parts. In the lower one is St. 
Paul on Mar’s Hill, speaking to the skeptical. 
Athenians concerning the truths of Christian- 
ity ; the figures are well grouped, and the back- 
ground is most real—a carefulstudy of nature— 
while the color is fully equal to the composi- 
tion, and very suggestive of Greek sky and 
atmosphere. The upper portion of the window 
is occupied by two angels. one bearing the lamp. 
of Faith and the other holding the symbolic 
crown of Immortality. Judge Boardman, of 
whom the window is a memorial, was a vestry- 
man of Trinity church from 1880 until 1847, and 
warden from 1847 until 1871, the ycar of his 
death. The window is the gift of Mrs. Mary P. 
Wade, Judge Boardman’s sister-in-law. 

As is usual in Connecticut, Leut is being kept. 
in two different ways: the Congregationalists, 
as has long been their custom, devote the sea- 
son to the holding of fairs, sales, and bazaars, 
occasionally finishing by keeping Holy Week 
with special services and sermons, while 
Churchmen observe the fast, as through all the 
ages,with faithful attendance upon the services. 
and saciaments,and due abstinence from worldly 
pleasures. In almost every parish there are 
special courses of sermons by the rector and 
different preachers on some one evening in the 
week. The attendance is noticeably better than 
last year, and everywhere may be seen individ- 
uals from the denominations who seek in our 
frequent services. what their own Churches re- 
fuse them in this sacred season. 

In a letter to Dr. Douglas, rector of Trinity 
church, New Aaven, Dr. Munger, pastor of the 
United Congregational church, acknowledging 
the receipt of the Trinity parish year book, 
significantly remarks that he wishes the Puri- 
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itans of a hundred years ago had better under- 
stood the spirit and aim of the Episcopal Church, 
and expresses the hope that as the differences 
are not so bitter as they were at that time, in 
another hundred years they will cease to exist. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. R. R. Claiborne completed six years 
of service in St. Luke’s parish on March Ist, 
and on Sunday briefly alluded to what had been 
accomplished during that period: 200 communi- 
cants added; 175 Baptisms; burials 155; mar- 
riages 73; visits,8,933. The parish house had been 
erected and paid for at a cost of $40,000, an en- 
dowment of $21,000 has been secured, and an in- 
debtedness of $2,500 paid. The equipment is 
complete and without debt. On these visible 
results the rector heartily congratulated the 
people, with the hope that they were the out- 
ward manifestations of something deeper and 
more real and permanent. The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
White, Bishop of Indiana, conducted a Quiet 
Day in this parish, Feb. 23d. The attendance 
was large, and the inspiring and uplifting ad- 
dresses will doubtless be long remembered. It 
was a great kindness on the part ofa hard work- 
ing Bishop, and was greatly appreciated. 


Texas 
Geo. Herbert Kinsolving, D.D., Bishop 

Nacoepocusrs. — Bishop Kinsolving visited 
Christ church, on Feb. 11th, and confirmed nine 
persons. ‘The little church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, many being unable to find 
standing room, and the congregation was rever- 
ent and attentive to the end. The Bishop, tak- 
ing the prophet Balaam as an illustration, spoke 
strongly of the positiveness of the divine life, 
and the great danger of mere sentimentalism in 
religion. The Church is growing in this town, 
and it is hoped will soon become a centre fcr 
missionary work in the surrounding region. 
The parish is perfecting its organization on a 
sound and substantial basis, providing for in- 
creased activity and growth in the future. The 
Sunday school is doing good work, taking the 
Catechism, the Prayer Book, and the Bible as 
its text books. The guild is active and harmo- 
nious, and the vestry is fully alive to its re- 
sponsibility. 

Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Bishop Potter, of New York, preached before 
the St. Paul’s Society of Harvard, in Christ 
church, Cambridge, on Sunday evening, Feb. 
27. His subject was ‘The Temptation of 
Christ.” 


The parishioners of St. John, East Boston, 
are now worshiping in the vestry of their new 
church building on Lexington st. 


A branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society has 
been started in St. Matthew’s church, South 
Boston. . 


The Church Army Home for reformed tramps 
is located on Cottage place, Boston. On the first 
floor is the woodyard office, off which is the bed- 
room of the officer in charge. On the opposite 
side of the hall is the dining-room, and back of 
this isalarge kitchen. The upper floor contains 
three large bed rooms. There are 20 men now in 
the house. Therooms are comfortably furnished, 
and present a very neat appearance. The men 
pay $1.05 a week for their lodging, the five cents 
being credited to a benefit fund, in case of ili- 
ness or accident. A ‘tmess’’ has been organized, 
and one of the sergeants who is an experienced 
couk, has been appointed mess steward. The 
cost of the food is divided equally among the 
men. On Sunday, each man makes his own 
bed, and only two meals are served. The men 
wash their own clothes. As soon as they get 
good positions, and have recovered their self- 
control and courage, they leave the Home, and 
their places are taken by others from the wait- 
ing list. 

The second sermon in the course under the 
charge of the Massachusetts Catholic Club was 
delivered at the church of the Advent, March 
3d. The Rev. Dr. Richey, of New York city, 
treated the subject of the Priesthood in a mas- 
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terly way. He referred to it as ordained of 
God, and placed stress upon its mediatorial 
character. It belongs to the priest to bless as 
well as to forgive, and when the Jews became 
Christians, they were not to do without rites or 
a priesthood, for the Christians had an altar, a 
priesthood, and a sacrifice. 


CHARLESTOWN.— In St. John’s church, the 
Church {Sunday School Institute had its 15th 
meeting on March 8d. The topic treated was 
“The duty of the teacher to the scholar in the 
matter of personal religion. a. In the school; 
b. Out of the school. The speakers were the 
Rev. Henry Bedinger and the Rey. E. A. 
Rand. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. &., Bishop 

The March meeting of the South Side Cleri- 
cus was held at the rectory of Christ church, 
West Islip, on March ist. An essay on ‘‘The 
advantages and defects of a seminary educa- 
tion,’? was read by the Rev. J. W. Diggles, and 
was followed by a general discussion. Lunch- 
eon was served at the Bailey House. At the 
April session an essay will be delivered by the 
“Rev. John C. Stephenson, with the Rev. W. E. 
Nies as alternate. 


BRooKLYN.— A special course of lectures, en- 
titled ‘The Ceesars and Christianity,” is being 
delivered at the church of the Epiphany, the 
Rev. J. B. Nies, rector, on Wednesday after- 
noons, by the Rey. Charles Josiah Adams. 


The Rev. Wm. T. Fitch, of St. Michael’s, has 
been giving siuce the beginning of the year a 
course of seven lectures, on ‘‘The Church of Eng- 
land from the Apostolic age to the time of Al- 
fred the Great.’’ The course will be delivered 
by special request at the chapel of the Church 
Charity Foundation on Tuesday afternoons dur- 
ing Lent, at 4 o’clock. 


The report of The Thoughtful Circle of 
King’s Daughters for the year ending Dec, 30, 
1897, states that the homes and hospitals were 
visited 56 times. Three entertainments were 
given,one at the Home for Aged, Church Charity 
Foundation, one at the Orphanage, and one at 
the Home for Aged Colored People. One musi- 
cale, a euchre, and a sale of cake and candy were 
given for the endowment fund. Flowers and 
provisions were largely distributed. 

RIVERHEAD.—Through the efforts of the Rev. 
George W. West, rector of Grace church, a 
young men’s guild has been organized. Rooms 
have been engaged, and are being suitably fitted 
up for the club. Liverature will be supplied 
and games allowed. The organization is to be 
known as the Grace church Social Club, and 
the rooms will be open each evening in the 
week except Friday. The club starts with 19 
members. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

City.—The noonday Lenten services this 
year are being held under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Local Assembly of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, in St. Peter’s church, daily, 
from 12:30 to 12:50. The meetings have been 
exceptionally well attended since their incep- 
tion, and the interest in them seems to be in- 
creasing. There is hearty congregational sing- 
ing, led by the organ and cornet, and a brief 
service, embracing the Creed, two collects, and 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer. After the ad- 
dress the long meter doxology is sung, and a col- 
lect and the blessing conclude the service. The 
addresses during the first ten days have been by 
the following clergymen: The Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Rev. Drs. McGrew, of Cleveland, and 
Ward, of Pittsburgh, and the Rev. Messrs. H. E. 
Thompson and George Gunnell. The service is 
under the direction of the chaplaintof the local 
assembly, the Rev. Mr. Gunnell. During the 
week beginning March 7th, the addresses each 
day will be by the Rt. Rev. C. C. Penick, of 
Richmond, Va. 

The work of the Church Army in this diocese, 
under the leadership of Colonel J. K. Bakewell, 
is growing in interest and efficiency. There are 
now four posts in the city and vicinity: namely, 
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the Brotherhood mission, on Wylie Ave.; Wel- 
come Hall, Allegheny; St. Cyprian’s, Center 
ave. and Roberts st., and Carnegie. .The 
Church Army restaurant has lately been estab- 
lished in connection with the Brotherhood 
mission. 
Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. Louis.—On Thursday,March 8rd, at Christ. 
church cathedral, the Bishop conducted a Quiet 
Day for women, witha very large attendence of 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and others, 
besides most of the city clergy. The services be- 
gan with a celebration of Holy Communion at 7 
o’clock. This was followed by Morning Prayer, 
at 9, and a second Celebration at 10, when a very 
great number communed, and the Bishop began 
his instructions upon the subject for the day, 
“The Holy Spirit,” in a sermon upon “The 
Third Person in the Ever Blessed Trinity.” At 
12 o’clock there was intercession for missions, 
with an address upon ‘‘The vicar of Christ.” 
A simple luncheon was quietly served in the 
Schuyler memorial house at 1 o’clock; the 
Litany was said at 2, followed by an address on 
‘*The Inspirer”; at 3, and at 3:45 upon ‘'The 
Sanctifier,” and anothervpon ‘'The Comforter,” 
while the whole was closed at 4:30 with Even- 
ing Prayer. The Bishop’s sermon and ad- 
dresses were admirably calculated to instruct 
and inspire all who heard them. The offerings 
of the day were devoted to the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, under whose auspices the 
services were held. 


Services at Christ church cathedral on Feb, 
20th, were commemorative of the birth of 
George Washington. The choristers followed 
the crucifer, chanting the noble measures of 
the processional hymn, and after them came 
Bishop Tuttle, president of the Missouri society, 
Sons of the Revolution, and by his side the 
Rey. Samuel J. Niccolls, of the Second Presby- 
terian church, and chaplain of the Missouri 
society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
Then came the flag, borne aloft at the head of 
the marching column of men, its silken radiance 
drooping gently about the staff. The services 
were conducted by Bishop Tuttle, assisted by 
the Rev. S. J. Niccolls, and the deanand clergy 
of Christ church cathedral. The congregation 
which crowded the church entered heartily 
into the spirit of the celebration, and when the 
mighty organ began the national anthem, ‘‘My 
country, ’tis of thee,’ not a voice was still. Dr. 
Niccolls addressed the congregation, his theme 
was ‘‘Jivine Providence in our early history.”’ 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop. 

The convocation of Charlotte met Feb. 9th, in 
St. Peter’s, Charlotte, the Bishop preaching, 
and celebrating the Holy Communion. The 
business meeting was in the nature of a confer- 
ence with the Bishop on the work of the Church 
within the limits of the convocation, especially 
diocesan missions. At the evening service the 
Rev. J. C. Davis, D. D., preached, and the 
Bishop confirmed five persons. Much interest 
was manifested throughout the meeting, and 
every clergyman in the convocation was pres- 
ent. The next meeting will be held in St. 
Paul’s church, Monroe, during Easter Week. 

The convocation of Salisbury met in St, 
Andrew’s, Greensboro, Feb. 10th. The Rev. S. 
S. Bost preached the sermon, In the afternoon 
the convocation met in business session for con- 
ference with the Bishop in regard to diocesan 
missions within the boundaries of the convoca- 
tion, and adjourned. 

In the evening of the same day the Bishop 
made his regular visitation to St. Barnabas’ 
parish, Greensboro, the Rev. H. W. Jones, rec- 
tor, and confirmed eight. The next morning he 
held an informal reception at the State Normal 
and Industrial College, and in the afternoon a 
reception was given to the members of St. 
Barnabas’ and St. Andrew's parishes. The 
same evening he confirmed eight at St. An- 
drew’s, the Rev. J. D. Miller, rector. 

The Bishop visited the chapel of the Cross, 
Chapel Hill, Feb. 15th, preached, and confirmed 
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seven, five of them students in the University 
of North Carolina. 

The convocation of Raleigh met in the chapel 
of the Cross next morning. The Rev. Paxson 
Watters preached the opening sermon, and the 
Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion. The 
Rev. i. McK. Pittinger, D. D., preached in the 
evening, and the Rev. Messrs. J. M. Horner and 
H. H. Barber, next day. . 


The Rev. R. B. Owens who has succeeded 
the Rev. Jw F. Plummer at St. Stephen’s, 
Oxford, is making an excellent beginning with 
his work. 

The Rey. C. L. Hoffmann has been ill much of 
the fall and winter, but is improving at present. 


Maryland 
William Par et, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. John W. Heal has resigned the 
charge of St. Matthew’s church, Sparrow’s 
Point, and has accepted a call to St. Paul’s, 
Glenwood, Minn., district of Duluth. Before 
leaving Sparrow’s Point, his congregation made 
him a present of $75, besides other marks of 
goodwill and appreciation of his work among 
them. Mr. Heal began work at Glenwood on 
March Ist. 


CaATONSVILLE.—St. Timothy’s church, the Rev. 
Percy F. Hall, rector, is to undergo many alter- 
ations, and in ashort time- the appearance of 
the old edifice will be materially changed. The 
improvements will be made at the expense of 
the immediate family of the late Henry James, 
and will be a memorial to him. They will add 
considerably to the seating capacity of the 
ehurch, and at-the same time enhanceits beauty. 
‘The organ and choir will be moved to a more 
convenient location. A more commodious ves- 
try-room will be erected. The present vestry- 
room will be torn dowa, to make room for the 
new organ chamber, which will open on both 
the chancel and transept through five large 
arches. The organ will be at the north end of 
the chamber, while the choir will face the tran- 
sept, and be in full view of the congregation. 
The vestry-room will be placed in a semi-circu- 
lar addition, just back of the chancel and new 
organ chamber, Both the new additions will 
be of gray granite, toconform with the rest of 
the structure. Through the removal of the or- 
gan andi choir to a special room, the transept 
will be left free, giving considerable additional 
sp.ce for seats and pews. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Ven. Archdeacon Webber who has lately 
conducted a fruitful Mission at Trinity church, 
Houghton, Mich., preached in the cathedral, 
Milwaukee, on Ash Wednesday. The archdea- 
con has now gone Hast, where he will hold Mis- 
sions at St. Paul’s church, Pawtucket, R. L., 
the Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J., and Christ 
church, Warren, Ohio. 


At All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, there 
will be besides the daily offices, at least two 
daily celebrations of the Holy Communion dur- 
ing Lent, and special extra services during: Holy 
Week. x 

New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

On February 16th, the lower division of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary held an interesting meet- 
ing at St. John’s church, Camden, there being 
over 100 women present. Addresses were made 
by BfShop Wells, and the Rev. R. A. Rodrick, 
and in the afternoon reports of different depart- 
ments of missionary work were read by the 
vice-presidents. 

The choir of Grace church, New York, re- 
cently gave a concert in the Star theatre, 
Elizabeth, for the benefit of Trinity church, that 
place, the Rey. J. R. Atkinson, rector. The 
members of the choir were supplemented by a 
number of soloists,and the concert was one of 
the most successful ever given in Elizabeth. At 
Westfield, also, a musical treat was recently 
held under Church auspices, a number of the 
members of the Damrosch opera company unit- 
ing inamusicale for St. Paul’s church. The 
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music was in charge of Mr. Fred Schilling, the 
well known composer. 


Attendance at the daily services at Christ 
church, Elizabeth, has increased since the Euch- 
arist took the place of Matins, more than a year 
ago. There isa daily Eucharist the year round 
at Long Branch, Atlantic City, and Metuchen. 


The Amwell orchestra, which has for some 
time supplemented the organ at special services 
in St. Andrew’s church, Lambertville, gave its 
third annual concert in the Lyceum Hall there, 
on Feb. 17th. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 

Narcoosz.—Feb. 9th, the Bishop visited St. 
Peter’s mission, and consecrated the beautiful 
little church. The Rev. Stuart Martin, priest- 
in-charge, read the service, the Bishop preached, 
and celebrated the Holy Communion. In the 
afternoon a reception was tendered the Bishop 
at the residence of Col. Cadmen. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson, S.T.D. Bishop 

The 60th meeting of the convocation of Eden- 
ton was held in St. Peter’s church, Washington, 
commencing Jan. 27th and closing Jan. 30th» 
Hight of the clergy were present, as also the 
dean of the Tarboro convocation, the Rev. Wal- 
ter Smith; 12 lay delegates were in attendance. 
Large :congregations were at all the services. 
The music, which was led by the vested choir, 


was hearty and devotional. Mr. Frank A. Boyle - 


of Hamilton, read a strong and well-prepared 


essay, on ‘‘Sermons, manuscript or extempo- 
raneous’’? which was followed by an extended 
discussion. Reports were made by the evangel-" 


ist who had work at 2) points, aud by the treas- 
urer who had met all obligations and had a bal- 
ance on hand. There were also reports from the 
various rectors and lay delegates, which were 
more than usually interesting, and showed that 
there was considerable life in the convocation. 
Sunday night service was devoted to missions, 
with addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Hughes and 
Green, and Mr. F’. A. Boyle. 

A new mission is to be begun at Winterville, 
a thriving new town in Pitt Co., not far from 
Greenville. Services will be held from time to 
time by the evangelist, a lay-reader taking 
charge in the interval. Thereare afew earnest 
Church people there, and a great many others 
who know nothing about the Church. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of the Columbus deanery met 
in St. Paul’s church, Columbus, on the evening 
of Feb. 14th. After Evening Prayer, the Rev. 
E. Watt made an address on foreign missions, 
and the Rev. F’. B. Nash on domestic missions. 
At 9a.™M. the next day there was a celebration 
of the Eucharist and sermon by the Rev. S. N. 
Watson, D.D. At the business session a resolu- 
tion was adopted that it was the sense of the 
convocation that each clergyman should give 
one-half or more of the Sunday school Lenten 
offerings to diocesan missions. Encouraging re- 
ports were made of the missionary work being 
done at Chillicothe, Martin’s Ferry, Cambridge, 
and Evanston. Archdeacon Edwards reported 
thatthe church:at New Lexington was finished, 
and would be consecrated on March10th. At the 
afternoon session the Rev. Geo P. Torrence read 
a paper on the subject, ‘‘How can the parochial 
clergy aid in planting or extending the Church 
outside the limits of their own parishes’’? It was 
decided to hold next meeting of convocation in 
St. John’s church, Cambridge. In the evening, 
at the missionary meeting, addresses were made 
by Bishop Vincent, Archdeacon Edwards, the 
Rev. Messrs. Williams, Torrence, Badger, and 
Mr. C. W. Boot. 

The first service of the Dayton convocation 
was held in Trinity church, Hamilton, Feb. 17th. 
After Evening Prayer, Dean McCabe preached. 
The Eucharist was celebrated the next morning 
at 7, followed by a business meeting at 9 a. m., 
when reports were made by the missionaries, 
which were especially encouraging as regards 
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the work at Oxford, Waynesville, and Yellow 
Springs. At the noon hour, prayer for missions 
was conducted by the Rev. S. W. Garrett. At 
the afternoon session the Rev. John fF. Cadwal- 
lader made an address on ‘‘The Prayer Book as 
a missionary agency.’’ The Rey. I. T. Bagnall 
followed, with a paper on ‘‘The best method of 
interesting the people in general missions.” 
It was voted to hold the next meeting in Christ 
church, Yellow Springs. At the missionary 
service in the evening, addresses were made by 
Archdeacon Edwards and Dean McCabe. 


West Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Central convocation was held in Morgan- 
town early in January, and being the first full 
meeting since its organization, a constitution 
was adopted and officers elected. The Rev. W. 
H. Burkhardt was elected dean, and the Rev. J. 
S. Lightbourne as secretary andtreasurer. An 
excellent address was made by the Rev. J. R. 
Wightman, on ‘*Why should a young man study 
for the ministry’’? This was of more than or- 
dinary interest, as there were -ome50 of the uni- 
versity students present. At night the Rev. H. 
M. Clarke, Ph.D., preached on ‘“‘True sources of 
national greatness.’’ The convocation was 
thought to be very successful and helpful. 

The Rev. G. A. Gibbons, rector of Emmanuel 
church, Moorefield, announces that he has been 
given by a lady, not a member of his church, 
$1,000 to free his rectory from debt. 

The Wheeling clericus and the Northwestern 
convocation met in Trinity parish institute, 
Moundsville, Jan. 17th and 18th. On the even- 
ing of the 18th a banquet was given to Mrs. J. L. 
Chapin, of New York, the general secretary of 
the Church Periodical Club, and the visiting 
clergy. On Monday evening the Rev. Jacob 
Brittingham preached, andon Tuesday evening, 
the Rev. G. W. Hinkle. The various reports 
made of the different fields of labor were very 
encouraging. The Rev. W. J. Williams was 
chosen preacher for the next convocation, and 
Sistersville as the place of meeting. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S8.T.D., Bishop 
The Rev. Henry Ormond Riddel, rector of 
Grace church, Oakfield, has just been married 
to Mrs. Houston, 0: New York city. The cere- 
mony was performed in Trinity church, by 
Bishop Grafton, who was also the celebrant. 


Central Pennsylvania 


East StTRouDsBuRG.—Bishop Talbot recently 
visited this parish, whichis only nine months 
old, and confirmed a class of 16 adults, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Crockett, rector. This 
parish has no building, but the services are 
hela in a hall. The rector is trying to raise 
funds to build a cuurch and is commended to 
the faithful by the Bishop in his efforts to secure 
them. The work in East Stroudsburg is, in 
the language of the Bishop, full of envourage- 
ment. 

Towanpa.—On Sunday morning, Feb. Ist, the 
rector of Christ church, the Rev. William E. 
Daw, preached his 7th anniversary sermon. Mr. 
Daw was called to tuke charge of this parish on 
Ash Wednesday, Feb. llth, 1891, coming from 
the diocese of New Jersey, where he spent the 
first eight years of his ministry in one pastor- 
ate. During his rectorship in Towanda, the new 
church was consecrated by the late Bishop Rul- 
ison, on Nov. 2d, 1892, the debt of $2,500 resting 
onit having been raised by special effort. A 
year later the new organ, costing $3 000, was 
placed in the church, the generous offerings of 
the ladies’ societies rendering these good works 
possible. The corner lot north of the church 
will soon be filled up, the water-course having 
been culv-rted through the efforts of the young 
ladies’ society, at a cost of uearly $390 During 
Mr. Daw’'s pastorate there have been 85 mar- 
riages, 81 burials. 195 persons baptized, and 123 
Confirmations. Besides his parish work here, 
Mr. Daw bas charge of a mission at Wyalusing, 
where he officiates once a month, the other serv- 
ices being maintained by a lay-reader, Mr. Ar- 
thur Bartlett. 
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Western New York 
‘Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MARCH 

4-12. Rochester. 

13. A.™M., Medina; P. M., Brockport. 

14. p.M., Middleport. 15. P. M., Newark. 

16. P. M., St. Thomas’, Buffalo. 

17. Little Valley; Salamanca. 

18. Randolph; East Randolph. 

20. A.M., Palmyra; P M., Clyde. 

22. Penn Yan; Branchport. 

24. Corning. 25. Leroy. 

27. Buffalo: A. M., St. Paul’s; Pp. M., All Saints’; 

evening, St. Andrew’s. 

28. Pp. M., Grace church, Buffalo. 

29. P.M., Brockport. 

30. Christ church, Lockport, 

31. All Saints’ and Grace churches, Lockport. 

Niagara Farits.—Sunday, Feb. 6th, being the 
fifth anniversary of the incumbency of the Rev. 
Jas. Roy, LL. D., as rector of the church of the 
Epiphany, special services were held, the rec- 
tor preaching at the morning service, and re- 
viewing the history of the parish during the 
five years just ended. A summary of some of 
the facts presented is appended. Five years 
ago the parish became self-supporting, Dr. Roy 
being then called to the rectorship. Since then 
a fine rectory has been built, a lectern for the 
Sunday school in memory of a former superin- 
tendant, Mr. Tuthill, has been presented, a 
chair for the chancel has been given by the 
King’s:Daughters, decorated mottoes and hang- 
ings have been provided by Mrs. Woodford, and 
the guild house has been repainted. The en- 
velope system has been adopted partially, the 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has 
been organized, and has provided Prayer Books 
and hymnoals for the use of strangers. One 
member, Mr. W. J. Herbert, has given notice- 
boards, a book case, and a case for the choir 
library. The Woman’s Auxiliary, the Junior 
Auxiliary, the King’s Daughters, and the 
Woman’s Guild, have all been in active and 
profitable service. The rector has an English 
Bible study class, and also a class studying the 
New Testament in Greek. In the Sunday 
school there are 16 teachers and 178 pupils. The 
communicant roll numbers 185 persons. During 
the five years there have been 10 adults bap- 
tized, and 77 infants; 58 persons have been con- 
firmed, 70 couples have been united in holy 
matrimony, and the burial service has been said 
over the remains of 56 persons. The rector has 
made 8893 pastoral visits. The offerings for 
four years have aggregated $9,906.91, including 
the cost of the rectory, $3,500, not yet entirely 
free from the mortgage. Parochial expenses 
for: four years have been $4.797.55. Value of 
Church property, $17,500. For the whole five 
years the parish has been blessed with a quiet 
growth without a jarring note between rector 
and people, and enters upon a new period with 
confidence and joy. 

Drerrw.—The Rey. G. A. Harvey, rector of 
Trinity church, Lancaster, on Sunday, Nov. 14, 


1897, held the first Sunday services of the 


Church at the neighboring town of Depew, 
where the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., and-other corpor- 
ations have recently erected large shops. The 
population is therefore largely made up of 
mechanics and others employed in these enter- 
prises. The mission, under Mr. Harvey, is 
promising in its results thus far. Out of an 
average congregation at the Sunday services, 
of 60 people, nine-tenths are members of other 
Communions than our own, and the same pro- 
portion holds in the personnel of the choir. 
There is a Sunday school of 58 pupils. The rec- 
tor expects in the near future to turn over this 
mission, fully equipped, to the care of the Arch- 
deaconry of Buffalo. 


BurraLo.—The Rey. Father Dolling, late of 
St. Agatha’s, Portsmouth, Eng., has been 
preaching in St. Andrew’s church, the Rey. 
Harvey S. Fisher, rector. The sermons have 
had a telling effect upon the large congrege- 
gations which have heard his stirring words. 
Father Dolling has also preached in several other 
churches of this city. The Church people of 
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this community regret that engagements in the 
West have prevented a longer stay in Buffalo 
of so helpful and inspiring a preacher as Father 
Dolling has shown himself to be. 


News from Alaska 
CuurcH Missions Housr, New York, 
WoMmaAN’s AUXILIARY, March 4th, ’98. 
Epiror or Tur Living Cuurcu:—As so much 
about Alaska appears inthes: days, in the secu- 
lar press, we feel that the readers of our Church 


papers may enjoy the glimpse into a missionary, 


home and its surroundings, which these letters 
give. They are extracts from home letters writ- 
ten by the wife of our missionary priest at Cir- 
cle City, and her mother who joined herin Alas- 
ka last summer. Miss Deane, whom they men- 
tion, is missionary deaconess, serving as nurse 
and teacher under Bishop Rowe. She is a grad- 
uate of the New York Deaconess School, and 
was ordered in Grace church, New York, by 
Bishop Potter last spring. JULIA C, EMERY. 


LETTER FROM MRS. DEMONET 
(Mrs. Prevost’s mother) 


CircLeE City, Alaska, Nov. 12, 1897. 

A few lines only, to tell you that we are 
all well. There are numbers of letters in the 
mail bag at the company’s store, waiting for 
a mail carrier who is prospecting, being unwill- 
ing to face the many hungry men who arestill 
coming tothe mines, and with whom he would 
have to share his precious provisions; but to- 
morrow an agent of the Alaska Commercial 
Company is starting for Juneau, and volunteers 
to take a few letters at $1 apiece, and they will 
probably reach you this year. Mr. Prevost is not 
here yet. We have no news whatever, as he in- 
tended to visit the Tanana tribes this winter. 
Mrs Prevost thinks he will come that way, and 
we cannot expect him before December. God 
be with him on this long journey. We have had 
our coldest day to-day—25 below zero, but we 
are quite comfortable, considering. We have 
three cords of wood in front of the house ($16 a 
cord), and a good miner, whom Mr. Prevost 
cured of ulcer of the stomach four years ago, 
comes to saw and cut it for us three or four 
times a week. We are living here on Mr. Pre- 
vost’s good credit, buying only the most neces- 
sary things, which means an extra stove, sheet 
iron, and four gallons of oil. Weare burning 
the last drop to-night, and there is no more for 
sale in Circle City. We have three boxes of 
candles. Just imagine if you can, candles for 
our long nights! for the sun now rises at half- 
past nine, and sets at four. You may hear dread- 
ful reports of the conditions here, the want of 
food and the great suffering there is among the 
new comers. Itis folly to come here till the 
transportation is better. Teli everybody so. 
Don’t let any one leave a position, ever so small, 
to run the risk of prospecting for worthless 
claims. For ourselves, we have plenty to eat, 
though we have been obliged to bring back to 
our cabin the provisions we had so nicely stored 
in a cabin next door. We have plenty yet, and 
will probably be able to help later on, when the 
hungry will rush to Circle City. 

At Fort Yukon in the mission house 25 poor 
half.clad, hungry fellowsare sleeping until they 
have built a cabin to pass the cold winter in. 
Don’t let any one come! Ifeel so sorry for the 
hundreds that have come and are scattered all 
over the country in distressed condition. Two 
miners came here with frozen feet; oneof them 
had his foot amputated. If the men in the 
States would work a quarter as hard and be 
willing to put up with a twentieth part of the 
privations these gold seekers endure, they 
would all have money and the pleasure of en- 
joying it, but here, with the gold in their pock- 
ets, they may not be able to ruy more than to 
just keep alive. A 40 pound bag of flour cost $20 
at Klondike, and a candle $1. 

We are all working; Mrs. Provost sews, I do 
a little cooking and care for our dear little Yu- 
kon prince, the tyrant of the household, with 
nine teeth and a big appetite. He goes out 
every day a little while to smell the fresh’ air. 
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We are very happy to have Miss Deane here 
with us. She teaches about 12 or 14 children 
every day, and the weeks fly like magic. Sun- 
day we have service and Sunday school, so we 
are very busy. _ Miss Deane does the teaching, 
Mrs. Prevost does the playing, and I attend to 
the general peace and good behavior of the 
clergyman’s son. The ladies of *Circle City 
have met to prepare a Christmas tree for the 
children. We have to manufacture, so as to be 
able to make a daylight show a little bit invit- 
ing. The wives that have time will do their 
best to make the most of our limited means, 
For service on Christmas Day we hope to have 
Mr, Prevost back. We shall be able to have 
very fine singing with the good voices here’ 
How we long for newsfrom home! Perhaps we 
may receive some at the end of this month; a 
mail must start from Juneau soon, if it has not 
started, and it takes 30 days over the Divide. 


FROM MRS. PREVOST 


CIRCLE City, Dec. 15, 1897. 

We are greatly disappointed at not receiving 
United States mail. Letters we wrote two 
months ago are still in the postoffice, and 
will hardly reach you until late in the spring,. 
What letters we are sepding now are by pri- 
vate parties who are going to Dawson, where 
people are leaving the country daily, and 
where, we understand, a Canadian mail is 
regularly received. The days are very short, 
four hours daily at the most, and we are 
reduced to cand!e-light, not having received our 
oil, and being unable to get any more here or at 
Fort Yukon. Mr. Prevost arrived last Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7th. Needless to say we were over- 
joyed. Paul, one of his boys, was very ill with 
pneumonia, and Mr. Prevost had left him 40 
miles below, where they camped for the night, 
and he walked alone all that distance, therefore 
presented an icy and tired spectacle. Since his 
arrival we have been in a whirl. The rector is 
trying to make up for lost time here. Services, 
Bible study, Christmas rehearsals, and a men’s 
library and debating club are the order of the 
day, and our one room serves to meet the re- 
quirements of all purposes at present, but ar- 
rangements are being made to use the school- 
room, so that we will soon be relieved in this 
regard. 

There is another excitement rumored just 
below Klondike, but people are slow to move 
from here, for the creek is small and there are 
more than enough on hand to take up all claims, 
Let no one come into this country who is not 
willing to spend several thousands of dollars 
waiting for something to open up. Prospecting 
in winter is extremely hard; no one buta strong 
laboring man can stand the work of mining, 
and as for traveling in winter, it is more than 
severe. Furs from head to footare a necessity, 
and they are frightfully high in this country, 
particularly up the river. 

Miss Deane has held school, nursed and 
visited the sick, held prayers and Sunday school 
on Sunday, and done a quiet and faithful work 
during the rector’s absence. The population, 
at present, is a transient one. Every one's sole 
idea is making money and waiting to proceed to 
Dawson, leave for the outside, or some other 
point. -Among the Indians there is a great work 
to be done, but I fear it will be a very slow one, 
for they are in avery low condition morally, 
having received little or no instruction. They 
make money easily, and spend it on dress, 
finery, and food, depriving themselves of no 
luxury when they can obtain it. . , Mr, 
Prevost got ‘‘The Northern Light’ as far as 
Fort Hamlin, where he has wintered it in a 
creek; accidents to machinery and being with- 
out proper tools prevented his getting up with 
the boat. These short days, I am sure 
depress our dear mother sometimes, but I am 
thankful that she stands the climate so well, 
We have had 42 degrees below zero, but only 
for a few days, and each day she has gone out 
with her little grandson. So you see our cli- 
mate does not compare unfavorably with New 
York; still the traveller here is to be pitied at. 
such a temperature. 
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CORRESPONDENT is not pleased be- 
cause THE LIVING CHURCH occasion- 
ally raises a note of warning against heresy 
in high places. He is disturbed by such re- 
ports, and is much concerned lest the laity 
should be allowed to know what is going on 
and so lose something of the sweet serenity 
and trust which they might otherwise en- 
joy. The fact is, few of the laity get from 
the Church papers their information of 
what is going on in the Church. All the 
world reads the daily papers, and there the 
laity see, in bold headlines, the announce- 
ment of every sensational and heretical ut- 
terance from our pulpits. If these are not 
rebuked by authority, surely it will do the 
laity no harm to know that they are not ap- 
proved by the public opinion of the Church, 
as voiced by the Church press, On the con- 
trary, itis of importance that they should 
be thus put on their guard against insid- 
ious attacks on the Faith. 
oo 
HERE is a great difference in transla- 
tions. The Church in Japan for December, 
contains an interesting quotation from 
the Sei Kyo Shimpo, the organ of the Rus- 
so-Greek Church in Japan, on the bet- 
ter understanding between the English 
and Russian Churches. It says that ‘“‘the 
Churches in Russia and England are be- 
coming friendly, and returning to the one 
pasture and one meadow of our Lord Christ,” 
but regrets that there is no tendency to any 
such approach in Japan. Members pf the 
Russian mission theredo not understand the 
fundamental principles of the Episcopal 
Church, but class it witb the Protestant 
sects. Members of the Episcopal Church, on 
the other hand, assume that ‘the Russian 
Church is like the Roman Catholic, and ob- 
stinate and superstitious.” Thearticle then 
proceeds to assert that ‘‘there is no other 
Church that is sonear in many points to the 
customs from ancient times, and to the spirit 
and fundamental principles of our Church, 
as is the Protestant Episcopal.” The differ- 
ences between the Orthodox and Roman 
Churches are fundamental; but ‘‘there is 
no such difference between the Seckokwai 
(Anglo-American) and our Church, except- 
ing such trifling thingsas the point of Arti- 
cles of the Faith and customs of ritual.” Up 
to this point we read with interest and ap- 
proval, but it was incomprehensible that an 
accepted organ of the Orthodox Church 
should refer to Articles of the Faith as 
“trifling.” We are somewhat relieved to 
observe that in another version of the same 
article which appears in The Ohurch Times 
of Jan. 8, the closing words read as follows: 
“The chief differences are only in connec- 
tion with ceremonial customs and some 
small points of belief.”- We trust this is the 
true rendering. The article concludes, ac- 
cording to The Church Times, with these 
words: ‘‘We have no intention of setting 
forth a proposal for the immediate union of 
the two Churches, but we desire to see the 
leaders on either side establishing friendly 
communications with one another, and little 
by little preparing the way for Church re- 
union.’”’ We are told that this indicates an 
entirely new departure on the part of the 
Russian Church in Japan, which hitherto 
has maintained an unconciliatory position. 
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A Revision of the Revised New 
Testament 


N the ‘‘American Comments and Reviews” 
prefixed to Zhe Expository Times for Feb- 
ruary, a significant suggestion is put for- 
ward asa proper subject for consideration by 
students of the Bible. It appears that there 
was an understanding at the time of the 
publication of the Revised Version of the 
Bible, that the American revisers should re- 
frain from ‘‘independent action” for a certain 
period. That period has now almost come 
toanend. ‘Half a generation has passed 
since the publication of the New Tes- 
tament Revision.” During the last decade 
“the study of the subject has gone forward 
as in never adecade before since the days 
of the high and mighty King James.” 
Bishop Westcott has recently published a 
defense of the Revised Version. The Hz- 
pository Times (i. e., the American part of it) 
is of the opinion that the vindication is ade- 
quate as against the old version, but that 
the Revision needs a further apology for not 
having made more changes. It is alleged 
that it missed many good opportunities, and 
of course in this age of changes it is a pity 
not to make as many as possible. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to undertake with joyous 
alacrity a new revision. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that this new work would not, ap- 
parently, be occupied entirely with fresh al- 
terations, but would also have to rectify some 
of the features of the Revised Version, by 
bringing them back to conformity with the 
old King James. The writer admits, for ex- 
ample, one of the indictments brought 
against the revisers, which covers a good 
many instances; namely, that ‘‘they seem to 
have exposed themselves, atsome points, to 
the gibe of Matthew Arnold, that ‘the re- 
visers forgot that the aorist tense was made 
for man and not man for the aorist tense.’ 
They have not always remembered, for in- 
stance, that the law of the connection of 
tenses is not the same in English as in 
Greek, and that in writing English they are 
bound by the rules of English grammar.”’ 
Thus it appears that the Revised Version 
is unsatisfactory, both because it has left 
undone what it ought to have done, and 
has done what-it ought not to have done. 
Yet some persons have been impatient be- 
cause the Church has not adopted this ver- 
sion to be read in church. If any justifica- 
tion were needed for the complete indiffer- 
ence the Church has shown in this matter, 
and the deaf ear she has turned even to such 
charmers as Bishop Westcott, itis furnished 
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pository Times, as to the defects and mistakes 
of the Revised Version, the way in which 
the supposed extraordinary advance of Bib- 
lical scholarship has tended to make it 
obsolete after no more than twenty years, 
and the consequent necessity for a new ver- 
sion. 

* We trust this project may be carried out. 
We should look with interest for the ap- 
pearance of such a work, and we should not 
be at all distutbed at the appearance of 
still other versions and revisions, and revis- 
ions of revisions, provided they are from 
competent hands. Indeed, we do not see 
why every commentator should not produce 
his own translation. A translation by sev- 
eral hands must necessarily be acompromise. 
It is more satisfactory to know precisely 
to whom a certain rendering is due. But 
as we are nowadays to expect marginal notes 
indicating that this or that reading is, in 
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some scholar’s opinion, doubtful, or that a 
certain passage does not belong where it 
stands, perhaps this plan might be enlarged 
by placing in the margin the name of the 
reviser to whom a certain translation is 
attributable. For instance, we might have 
opposite a,certain verse, ‘‘so Prof. Thayer,” 
or ‘‘suggested by Dr. Whiton,” etc., ete. 
All scholarly translations have their value, 
a value akin to that of a commentary. They 
are of great use to the student as showing 
ata glance the view taken of difficult or 
controverted expressions by different schol- 
ars. So far they are to be welcomed. 

But there is another and quite a different 
reason why we feel inclined to welcome as 
many versions and revisions as people may 
choose to produce. It would, we should 
think, put an end to the idea of displacing 
the old English Bible as the lectionary for 
liturgical use. Some one must be read. It 
is impossible to imagine the selection being 
left to the individual clergyman. Neither 
would it be tolerable that we should adopt 
one which would become obsolete in a few 
years, or of which it could be said that its 
authors forgot ‘‘that the law of the connec- 
tion of tenses is not the same in English as in 
Greek.” : 

We have never doubted the peculiar mer- 
its of the Revised Version, or its value to 
students. What we have questioned is the 
utility of ordering or allowing its liturgical 
use. Sucha statement of its defects as that 
which appears in The Hxpository Times con- 
firms us in that attitude. It is constantly 
forgotten that other things must be taken 
into account besides the display of exact 
technical scholarship. We accept the chal- 
lenge so often made that the more exact the 
rendering, though it may be at the sacrifice 
of idiom, the nearer we get to the truth of 
the original. On the contrary, the truth 
may be conveyed to the reader or hearer 
more really by a translation which is not 
literal, provided it is idiomatic, than by a 
precise grammatical rendering. There is 
a certain atmosphere to be maintained and 
conveyed to the mind of the reader which is 
itself a part of the truth of the impression 
contained in the original. The “solemn 
music,” the stately rhythm of the English 
religious dialect, we hold to have great im- 
portance as an instrument of imparting 
divine truth. If this be ‘‘plaintive estheti- 
cism,’”’ we are quite willing to bear that re- 
proach, But our conviction is that those 
who understand how much force resides in 
the impressions, the suggestions, the nuwan- 
ces (to use a French term) of style, the 
effect of rhythm and association in produc- 
ing the thoughts and feelings which are de- 
sired in any case, will agree with us that 
the language and mode of expression em- 
ployed are factors that cannot be safely 
disregarded or disesteemed as mere xs- 
thetic adjuncts. 

No vehicle for conveying religious truth, 
thatis, the truth of supernatural religion, 
can take the place for us of the old religious 
dialect of English; and no version in which 
this dialect is disregarded can supersede 
the English Bible of our forefathers, with- 
out serious loss. Nor is it desirable that 
the phraseology be changed, when the 
change conveys no new meaning whatever 
tothe ordinary reader. It is here that the 
Revised New Testament did much that it 
ought not to have done. There is no ad- 
vantage in reading ‘‘Wise men from the 
East came to Jerusalem,” rather than ‘‘there 
came wise men from the East to Jerusalem’; 
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-or ‘‘gathering together all the chief priests 
and scribes of the people,” rather than 
*“‘when he had gathered all the chief priests 
‘and scribes of the people together.” In- 
‘stances of this kind are countless. To the 
scholar there may bea subtle difference, to 
the ordinary reader there is none. 

While:we admit most fully that the famil- 
iar version of the Church is capable of 
improvement, it should be by way of cor- 
rection, not transformation; and the number 
of corrections necessary for all practical 
purposes is not large. Moreover, a Bible 
for ordinary use, as a book for devotional 
reading and instruction in righteousness, 
must not be loaded with critical notes, sug- 
gestions of doubt as to readings, and other 
such features, calculated to distract the 
mind from the main object for which the 
Bible is read. Among the unlearned these 
things are likely to puzzle and confuse, and 
to suggest unnecessary doubts. To the de- 
yout, though learned, who read the Scrip- 
tures for spiritual edification and refresh- 
ment, they are an impertinence. We be- 
lieve a commission was appointed at the 
last .General Convention to suggest the 
adoption of some of the renderings of the 
Revised Version. If this could be done 
with wise economy, and the proposed cor- 
rections be limited to the very few passages 
in which there are really serious and obvi- 
ously misleading renderings in the common 
version, there could be little objection to 
this undertaking. But knowing how hard it 
is for such commissions to refrain from mag- 
nifying their work, how difficult it often 
seems to be for even competent scholarship 
to restrain the temptation to display itself, 
we have misgivings. It would be well if the 
members of the commission, all of whom, 
we believe, are engaged in absorbing prac- 
tical work, would publish the results of their 
consultations some time before the meeting 
of the next General Convention. It may be, 
however, that in view of the possibility of a 
revision of the Revision, they will conclude 
that it is best to do nothing hastily. 


AES 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CxXauy. 


ACKSLIDER is a good, strong, English 
word, and we all know exactly what it 
means. I knowthatit has been smirched by 
the canting and unreal ways in which it has 
been used, but its definition is still that of 
the professed Christians who no longer prac- 
tice Christianity. St. Paul uses some very 
rough words about them, which fall harshly 
on your delicate ears: ‘‘The dog hath re- 
turned to his vomit again and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
Letus have up the backsliders, and ask them 
why they slid back. Of course they have ex- 
euses. All wrong doers have. You inter- 
view any defaulting bank officer, etc., and 
they will tell you a tale of sweet and child- 
like artlessness to account for their weak- 
ness, as they will call it. 

One excuse is: I was deluded into being 
confirmed by the urgent solicitations of the 
rector, or my parents, or my Sunday school 
teacher. I was over-persuaded by my wife 
or my friends. I acted hastily. Now just put 
this into plain English and look atit. You 
were deluded into an attempt to rise to a 
higher plane, 
strive to bea better man or woman. You 
acted hastily in resolving to strive to get the 
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better of evil passions and ugly habits. How 
does that sound? Your rector, deeply inter- 
ested in your eternal welfare, used his best 
endeavors to get you to come forward and 
take on the vows of Christian living, and that 
you call “deluding you,” as if he were asort 
of confidence man, wheedling youinto a bad 
action. Your parents, prayerful people, 
feeling that the dearest interests of your 
life were those of your soul, begged you to 
take—what? a step into ruin, a position tend- 
ing to blast your life and injure your char- 
acter? No, a step which, if followed up,could 
only raise youin every way higher in the 
scaleofhumanity. Your wife at last succeed- 
ed in inducing you to yield to the pleadings 
of your own conscience and confess Christ, 
and this was deluding you, was it? This was 
a blameable thing, and they ought not to 
have done it, and you ought not to have 
yielded. It would have been much better, 
would it not, if they had never cared a cent 
about your soul? Confess that this excuse 
looks ugly in this light. 


But there are other excuses: My rector 
said that there would be a great comfort in 
being a communicant, that it would bring a 
peaceful conscience, and a joy in life, and a 
satisfaction of heart. Now I did not find it 
so. After I became a communicant, my old 
bad feelings returned, and I gave way often 
to evil thoughts and words and deeds, and 
the world didnot change, and I was not very 
different, and so I stopped the whole thing. 
Now, if you had a very sick friend, and the 
doctor should leave pills which if steadily 
taken would bring relief, what would you 
reply on hearing your friend say after tak- 
ing two or three, “‘I feel no better, I will 
take no more”? You would®reply: ‘‘The 
doctor never said a dose or two would an- 
swer. He said that if persevered in the pills 
would bring relief.”” Would you blame the 
doctor or the medicine, if your friend’s bad 
symptoms still continued? So here, Did 
your rector or anybody else ever say that 
being confirmed and coming to the altar 
would act like a sort of fetish and drive 
away all evil spirits, that one or two months, 
or one or two years, of regular Church life 
would allay all the storms of your heart? 
Not atall. They said if you persevere, if 
you watch and pray unremittingly, eradual- 
ly the conflict will groweasier. If you had 
continued as you begun, by degrees your 
heart would have found peace and joy, but 
you stopped the medicine; you shortened, and 
then you omitted, your prayers; you let any- 
thing interfere with your Communion; you 
made no effort, and therefore you are a back- 
slider. 

Here is another excuse: It was such hard 
work. Why, there was no end to the care 
we had to take. We had to watch our words 
all the time to see that we let out no scanda- 
lous or ugly or impure ones, and our steps 
that we went nowhere which would be like- 
ly to peril our Christian profession. We 
found that to be consistent we had to strug- 
gle,and to meet opposition, and to go con- 
trary to our own wishes, and when we fell, 
it was so hard to get back, we got dis- 
couraged and gave up. Young men have 
told me that, whom I saw, just to keep their 
places in the store, working like very galley 
slaves, thinking no self-denial too great to 
hold on there, rising early, going without 
sleep, hurrying through their meals, re- 
straining their tempers, bearing patiently 
with troublesome customers and overbearing 
employers. Girls have told me that, who 
were working harder than any laboring man, 
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at the dressing and the going-out business. 
Yes, they were willing to do any amount of 
work, and take any amount of painsgto geton 
in a worldly sense, but the work which had 
to be done for the disciplining of their souls, 
that was too hard, and therefore was aban- 
doned. Doyou not see the awful inconsist- 
ency, the poor futility, of this excuse? My 
friends, generally behind all these excuses 
there is a “‘dark Iago” who does not appear, 
and that is some sin of the life which is en~ 
ticing you, which is conquering you. The 
excuses you make are not the real ones, 
Will you not try this Lent to begin anew the 
good things you have left off doing? It will 
make a happy Haster for you. ; 


—_—w— 
The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
BY THE REV. FRED’K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
e 
TVG: 


N addition to the hindrances in the way 
of a real and growing spiritual life which 
have been so far considered, there is an- 
other trio of a more immediate and personal 
nature against which itis necessary to warn 
the priest. Of these, first and worst of all, 
because the most native and deadening, is 
the indulgence of the animal appetites. 
These appetites are so distinctly pointed out 
in Holy Scripture, as “‘the fieshly lusts which 
war against the soul” (1 Pet. ii:11), and are 
made so expressly, and inso many ways, the 
subjects of warning and reproof, that itis a 
reflection upon the Christianity of the age 
that they have to be mentioned here, with 
either words of caution or counsel. 

And yet there is nowhere in Christian 
communities any satisfactory evidence that 
the professed Christian pays any more at- 
tention to the mortification of these fleshly 
lusts—to the moderation even of his indul- 
gence of his animal appetites—than the mere 
manofthe world. The question with both 
is merely one of external legality or public 
decency; not at all one of inward purity or 
spiritual ascendancy. Take, for example,the 
two leading and representative lusts, or ap- 
petites: if the possession of wealth gives a 
seemingly honest means of gratifying the 
one, or the existence of a marriage contract 
gives a certain legality to the indulgence of 
the other, the duty to avoid excess and 
keep the body in temperate subjection to the 
rational spirit, has no more weight with the 
average Christian than with the ordinary 
man of the world; and—must it not be con- 
fessed?—too often no more weight with the 
priest himself than with the people under 
his spiritual care. 

But is this in accordance with the religion 
of Jesus? Is this sensual oneness between ~ 
the righteous and the wicked countenanced 
by the Holy Scriptures? Is it consonant 
with the Christ-like life and character? Is 
it possible to conceive its existence in con- 
nection with the presence and rule of the 
Holy Spirit in the human soul? Is there a 
priest of God who dares preach anything of 
the kind? If not, then the priest need 
hardly be warned that this too common, 
easy indulgence of the animal appetites is 
utterly incompatible withthe:presence, pur- 
ity, and power of a true spiritual life in any 
Christian soul. If, then, he sincerely pro- 
poses to cultivate and live that spiritual life, 
he must, after thé counsels of the holy 
Apostles, abstain ‘‘from fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul’ (1 Pet. ii: 11), and re- 
membering that ‘‘every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate in all things” 
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(1 Cor. ix: 258), he will '‘keep under the body 
and bring it into subjection’? (1 Cor. ix: 27). 
Nor wil#he be deterred from this primary 
effort at spiritual self-control and mastery 
by the common outcry against asceticism. 
Asceticism may be, and has been, abused. 
Nevertheless it is, in its proper self, a Chris- 
tian virtue. Symonds, in his history of the 
Renaissance in Italy, says it is impossible to 
study the Christian monuments of antiquity 
without being convinced that primitive 
Christianity was ascetic. But, aside from 
that, isnot the persistent voice of the apos- 
tolic Scriptures sufficient? 

Another serious obstacle in the way of cul- 
tivating the spiritual life, is indulgence in 
worldly amusements. There are those who 
mistakenly confound mere amusement with 
recreation. Others persistently justify 
amusements because they cannot see what 
harm there isin them. Still otfers delude 
themselves with the notion that they must 
participate in them in order to ‘“‘keep in 
touch with the people.” Hence it is that 
not a few priests openly advocate indulgence 
in the various worldly amusements which 
are in vogue in what is called respectable 
society. They utterly ignore the fact that 
worldly pursuits and pleasures need no help 
from the Church. They readily make their 
Own way, and easily enough without priestly 
advocacy; lead captivethose who ought to 
be more mindful of their baptismal vows, 
and those who have the gravest need to 
strive more earnestly after ‘‘a godly, right- 
eous, and sober life.” 

Now, without going into a closer estimate 
of the character and tendency of the leading 
and dominant forms of these amusements, 
such as party-going, dancing, card-playing, 
and ball games, it ought to suffice to note 
the fact that they do not conduce to Chris- 
tian sobriety of thought and manners; they 
promote evil associations, work a grievous 
waste of time, and dissipate religious thought 
and feeling. Past all denial is the fact that 
nothing like a true spiritual life flourishes 
in communities where these worldly amuse- 
ments are prevalent, and in the hearts and 
minds of those addicted tothem. Outward 
morality and a formof godliness there may 
be; a Catholic precision even in the sacra- 
ments and services of the Church, there 
may be; but no habitual thought of God, no 
absorbing concern for the salvation of souls, 
no conscious inner presence of the Spirit, 
and no satisfying peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. These amusements are the creation 
and life of society, so called. But society is 
only the world localized and made tangible 
and | otential. The world, however, is only 
one partof that*deadly triumvirate which is 
leagued against the soul, and the service of 
which the Christian man has sworn to re- 
nounce. 

Can the priest, then, who would be wise 
after the wisdom which cometh from above, 
and who would be true to his high calling, 
who would walk in the light of the Divine 
Presence, and who would attain and livea 
true spiritual life, allow himself any of the 
world’s license in these things? Let him 
honestly strive to cultivate that life, and he 
will find that with these worldly amusements 
no less than with the fleshly lusts, he will 
have to do armed and incessant battle. 

Another, hardly less serious, though less 
public and daring, foe*to the cultivation of 
the priest’s spiritual life, will be found in his 
intellectual or literary pastimes. It is the 
more dangerous because the more insidious, 
working often under the cover of what is 
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ostensibly mental improvement, or intellec- 
tual recreation, both of which in their just 
form, measure,and time, are not only proper 
but also necessary. He, however, who in 
the earliest and best hours of the day, or 
before its proper work has been completed, 
devours the daily newspaper, the pictorial 
magazine, the current novel, or the other 
light productions of the popular press, will 
not only waste much precious time, dissipate 
his mental energies, and charge his thought 
with much trifling matter, but he will also 
fix himself in lax and alien tastes and habits, 
distinctly hostile to all spiritual discipline 
and devotion. Baneful as is the influence 
of this species of literary dissipation on the 
intellectual life of the preacher, it is not 
less soon the spiritual life of the priest. 
Hardly anything will more subtly and yet 
more completely unfit him for the hearty 
and effective use of the only means which 
promise any success in his efforts to culti- 
vate that life. And this, without saying 
anything of its chilling effect on the devo- 
tional spirit with which he should engage 
in the more solemn functions which belong 
to his office. Against it, the priest cannot 
be too earnestly warned. And yet in no 
direction are the counsels of wisdom and the 
warnings of affectionate concern more likely 
to be unheeded. The tree seems so good 
for food, so pleasant to the eyes, and so de- 
sired to make one wise, that the beguiling 
serpent passes undetected, and the too easy 
victim yields to his unsuspected wiles. 
ee Age 


Letters to the Editor 


“CHRISTIAN SANCTITY’?’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

May I ask,through your columns, if any of your 
readers can tell me who are the publishers of a 
little book called ‘‘Christian Sanctity”’? The au- 
thor is, I think, an English clergyman. 


é M. A. Hayzs. 
Phelps, N. Y. 


“STANDING ON THE BIBLE”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

An occurrence in this city not long ago seems 
to me of sufficient interest to warrant its rela- 
tion, if you will kindly allow it brief space. 
During a Methodist revival in this city, the 
preacher, a Rev. Mr. Osborne, attempted in the 
course of his vociferous ramblings, to illustrate 
his regard for the Bible as a foundation of his 
faith. This is the way which he took to do it. 
He said, in effect: ‘‘Would you like to know my 
position? Well, Dll tell you where I stand.” 
Here he seized the large Book from the desk 
in front of him,planted it on the floor, mounted it 
with both feet, and shouted: “I stand on the 
Bible.’”> The usual Methodist interjections re- 
warded the effort, and, as there was no protest 
made, so far as can be learned, it appears that 
the shocking indignity to the ‘‘Book of Books’’ 
did not offend any of those who follow at a very 
great distance, if at all, the path of the rever- 
ent, devout Catholic priest, Charles Wesley. 

VeERBUM Lucis. 

Burlington, Vt. 


SOME STATISTICS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

‘OTis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours’’; and now that the Lenten offerings from 
the Sunday schools are being planned and hoped 
for, a glance at what was accomplished last 
year may rouse to proper use of a mighty en- 
gine for good—mighty in possible financial re- 
sults, mightier far if it be an object lesson to 
each child of the Church that he is a mission- 
ary by his Baptism, pledged as Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant to help carry the Gospel of 
the Kingaom into all lands. Bishop Tuttle’s 
glowing appeal of last year is still gcod reading, 
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even in its statistics, from which let me quote: 

“Given 420,000 boys and girls in our Sunday 
schools, all running errands, and saving pennies, 
and filling pyramids, and what have we but. 
420.000 times forty cents to offer to our Lord on 
Easter Day? 

“One hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars. 
isa very great sum of money, your fathers will 
tell you, if you show them what that mighty 
cent of yours has grown to on your slates; and I 
am afraid ‘they will tell you, too, that it is only on 
your slates that misssonary pennies will so grow. 
For there are thousands of children (they will 
say) who will not give or save a penny a day, 
and thousands more who cannot, and thousands. 
more who will never hear of the Easter offering 
atall. But even then, if we take away from 
our great multiplier 50.000 for the children who 
may not hear, and 50,000 more for the children 
who will not heed the call, we shall have still 
320,000 left to multiply our forty cents with. For 
we will not take off anything for those who can- 
not give apenny a day, since there are somany 
who easily can, and gladly will, give more, that. 
the average cannot fail to be kept.” 

Alas, the average did failto be kept! And 
uow I turn to the treasurer’s report for statis- 
tics of results. Total, as against a hoped-for 
$100.000, or the possible $168,000 of the Bishop’s. 
calculation, based on an average of one cent 
each day from each Sunday school scholar, 
$62,750 78—eight thousand dollars less than the 
difference between the possible and the hoped- 
for. 

So often repeated in our lives is the experi- 
ence of the milkmaid of our spelling books, so 
often have we all, like her, counted our chick- 
ens before the hatching, that we might let this 
pass with a sigh for another might-have-been. 
But a further glance at the statistics gives us a 
clew to the failure, in a statement of great sig- 
nificance: The amount given was from 2,629 
schools, while 2.900 schools failed to respond. 
That is tosay, in more than half of the schools, 
the year’s great opportunity of bringing the 
children of the Church into close and inspiring 
relation with the Church’s great work was lost; 
and that was a great deal worse than the result- 
ing money loss to the cause. The pity of it! 

OS GRACE ES, 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION AND SUPPLY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your correspondent from Connecticut, who 
writes so strongly about the ‘‘overcrowding of 
the ministry’’ had better come West. 

It is true that there are hundreds of parishless 
clergy in or near New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, but Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
New York do not cover the whole of the United 
States. There are many places in the West 
where one clergyman has to divide himself 
between four, six, or even ten missions. And I 
know of a case where one lay-missionary sup- 
plied twelve missions. This is, indeed, an 
“overcrowding of the ministry,” but not of the 
sort mentioned by our friend from Connecticut. 

There may be in the East, as he states, 
“training schools for the ministry where at least 
one-half of the students can be left out without 
detriment to the Church,” but I very much 
doubt it. Within a few weeks I have issued 
the 1898 catalogue of Seabury Divinity School, 
of Faribault, Minn., and in so doing have had 
occasion to locate the 180 graduates who have 
gone from that school into the Church’s minis- 
try. I do not find a single able-bodied man 
without a parish, a mission, or regular minis- 
terial work of some sort. Within ten days I 
have received letters from a dean of convoca- 
tion and two parish wardens asking me to name 
men that I could commend for certain positions, 
and I could not find the men desired. 

To talk of the present ‘‘overcrowding of the 
ministry’? is nonsense. It is true that there 
are many men in the ministry who hang around 
our large cities, or refuse to looka any call that. 
is for less than $1,200 or $1,500, but the places. 
of these self-seekers were to-morrow all filled: 
by good men and true, there would still be 
hundreds of vacant parishes, missions, and mis 
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sionary fields in the great West, the great 
Northwest, and the great Southwest. 

What the Church needs is not fewer clergy in 
the chancel, but, as Bishop Gillespie pointed 
out, more earnest layman in the pews, men 
who are willing to hold up the hands of the 
clergymen, who will work for Christ, give for 
Christ, and by their labor and generosity make 
possible the Church’s entering into hundreds of 
western fields already white for the harvest. 

The overcrowding of a few large cities with 
comfort-seeking clergyman is no more a proof 
that the ministry is overfull, than are the con- 
getsed tenement districts of the same cities a 
proof that the whole country has a larger popu- 
lation than it can provide with healthy homes. 

The fact is, the gentleman from Connecticut 
has mixed up two things which have no neces- 
sary connection—the overcrowding of the min- 
istry (which does not exist, save in a few ex- 
ceptional localities), and the need of a higher 
standard of ministerial education, which is a 
great and very real need. There is need to 
raise the ministerial standard, not because the 
ministry is overcrowded, but because the de- 


‘mand for missionaries is so pressing, so beyond 


all normal means of supply, that some of our 
western bishops have felt compelled to lay 
their hands on every godly man with a true 


missionary spirit whom they could find, with- 


out waiting for intellectual. culture. Yet we 
doubt not that they believe, as we do, that 
there has never been a time in the history of 
the American Church when an educated minis- 
try was more demanded than it is to-day, be- 
cause there has never been a time when the lack 
of intellectual and spiritual power in the pulpit 
and at the altar has hurt the cause of Christ as 
much as it does to-day. 

The hour has passed forever when a preacher’s 
words are going to have power to direct human 
conduct or shape social life simply because the 
speaker is a priest. The world of men he seeks 
to bring to Christ does not ask: Is he a priest 
of God? but, Isshe a man of God? Has he the 
spiritual and educational power to master the 
truth of God? and has he the intellectual ability 
to apply it to the multitudinous needs of the 
people of God? 

We do not believe that the heads of our theo- 
logical seminaries are blind to the needs of the 
twentieth century, any more than we believe 
that there are several seminaries in the Hast 
where ‘‘at least one-half thestudents”’ are inca- 
pable of forwarding the work of the Church. 

So far as western theological schools are con- 
cerned,we are sure that such a statement is un- 
true. The Western Seminary of Chicago 
(whose warden is an honored alumnus of Sea- 
bury) is certainly on the upward grade; it has an- 
nounéed its intention of abolishing all courses 
of study not strictly theological, and of raising 
the literary requirements of its candidates for 
the B..D. degree. Nashotah is moving in the 
same direction, and in spite of the pressure felt 
by it, in common with all western seminaries, 
to furnish more mei for the pastorless fields of 
the great West, we are sure that its devoted 
president is educating no man whose ordination 
will be a ‘‘detriment to the Church.” The his- 
tory of Seabury Divinity School is the record of 
forty years of gradually rising standards. To- 
day we know of but one seminary that has 
higher literary conditions of entrance, and no 
student can obtain a B. D. at gradnation unless 
he has received a college education, or its equiv- 
alent. 

If our Connecticut friend will leave the ‘‘over- 
crowded ministry” of the Hast and come out 
West he will find places not a few where the 
clerical ‘‘overcrowding”’ will not be oppressive. 
For example, he might go to the jurisdiction of 
The Platte, where eleven clergymen are 
crowded into a field containing but 54,700 square 
miles and only 313,300 souls. We think that 
with 4,400 square miles to cover, he might exist 
without feeling painfully ‘‘overcrowded.”’ 

ALFORD A. BUTLER. 


From Uran:—Your paper is too valuable to 
do without, and we have had it many years.” 
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Opinions of the Press 


“The Point of View,” in the January Scribrer’s 


UNAPPRECIATED AspEcTs or Naturr. — Few 
people ever get beyond a weather-bureau point 
of view toward nature; to the majority, a day 
or night is either rainy or clear, dry or damp, 
hot or cold, and the seasons as they come and 
pass are empty-sounding names. The wonder of 
a morning when the leafless trees, all wan, 
seem groping through the mist; they bolt the 
door and wait for the fog to lift. In a compla- 
cently filled corner of such people’s minds, 
weather, with its synonym, nature, is tucked 
away with other equally original interpreta- 
tions, and as bad weather is disagreeable, it 
follows that nature must be equally intolerable 
during afog. Yetfrom the fogsand storms and 
mists of an Iceland fishing season Pierre Loti has 
made a story, beautiful, fantastic, like frost- 
lace on a window-pane. 

The Hxaminer (Baptist) 

CuurcH Unity.—The two great branches of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country 
are identical in creed and discipline, but sep- 
arated from each other fifty-odd years ago on a 
question that has been dead for more than thirty 
years. Every attempt to reunite the bodies has 
thus far failed. A new one is now in progress, 
through a joint commission sitting in Baltimore, 
and we shall await the issue with interest. 
We hear a good deal, now and again, of the 
great desirabilty of a union of all evangelical 
Churches; but the inquiry naturally arises: If 
two branches of the same Church, divided by 
nothing more tangible than a reminiszence, 
will not give up their separate existence, how 
can it be supposed that divisions based on fun- 
damental differences can be brushed aside with 
a mere wave of the hand? 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. D. H. Clarkson has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s church, Fort Collins, Colo., and accepted 
workin North Dakota, with headquarters at Bath- 
gate, N. D. Address accordingly. 


The address of the Rev. John Heal is now Glenwood, 
Minn, 


The Rev°C. A. Bazett-Jones has resigned the charge 
of St. John’s church, Lexington, Ky. 


The Rev. Wm. Johnson has resigned St. Clement’s 
church, Greenville, Pa., and has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. James’ church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. He will enter upon his duties the first Sunday 
in April. 

The Rev. Wm. W. Lockwood should be addressed at 
Norwood, N. Y. 


The Rev. A. H. Mellen has resigned the missionary 
charge of Hamburg, W. N. Y., and accepted the rec- 
torship of St. John’s church, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


The Rev. Joseph Manuel has become attached to 
the clergy staff of St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The Rev. G. R. Messias is temporarily in charge of 
the church of Our Father, Foxburg, diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. T. 
A. Stevenson. 


The address of the Rev. Pedro S. Mesny is St. 
Mary's vicarage, Marston Magna, Bath, England. 


The Rev. Arthur W. Wilde has resigned as assist- 
antat St. Michael’s church, Germantown, Phila., to 
accept the rectorship of the church of the Trinity, 
Coatesville, Pa. * 


The Rev. Clark Morris has accepted the curacy 
of St. James’ church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Official 


STANDING COMMITTEE OF IOWA 
The Standing Committee of the diocese of lowa has 
given consent to the consecration of Archdeacon W. 
M. Brown as Bishop-Coadjutor of Arkansas. 
THOS. E. GREEN, President. 


STANDING COMMITTEE, DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

The.Standing Committee of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, at a meeting held on the first day of March, 
current, voted to decline to give their consent to the 
consecration of the Rev. William Montgomery Brown 
as Bishop Coadjutor of Arkansas. The canonical 
testimonial was signed recommending to the Bishop 
the Rev. Henry Rawle Wadleigh, deacon, for ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Applications were received 
from Mr. Henry Montesquieu Green, and Mr. Clifford 
Fyffe Gregg, postulants, to be recommended to the 
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Bishop as candidates for Holy Orders, and the same 

were laid over forone month under the rule. 
EDWARD ABBQTT, Sec’y. 

Diocesan House, 1 Joy St., Boston. March 1st., 1898. 


Ordinations 


On St, Matthias’ Day, in Christ church, Indianapo- 
lis, the curate of the parish, the Rev. Henry Converse 
Parkman, was advanced to the sacred: order of Priests, 
by Bishop White whoalso preached. The candidate 
was presented by the rector, the Rev. A. J. Graham, 
The Bishop was celebrant. The Rev. Messrs. Graham, 
Hunter, and Yardley united in the laying onof hands. 
The Rev. Mr. Kirk, of New Carlisle, was ordered 
priest at the same time and place, being presented by 
the Rev. T. H. Yardley. i 


Died 


BAKER.—On March 1, 1898, Margaret Coats, wife of 
the Rev. George S. Baker, D.D., pastor and super- 
intendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, aged 59 years.: 


FRENCH.—Entered Paradise from St. Gabriel's 
school, Evanston, Ill., March 2d, 1898, of bronchial 
pneumonia, Lewis Forsyth French, aged? months. 


HartMAnn.—At St. Paul's rectory, San Rafael, 
Cal., Feb. 23rd, the Rev. Ernest August Hartmann, 
aged 46 years. 


MATLACK.--Entered into life eternal, on the morn- 
ing of March Ist, at his residence, No. 1910 Pine st, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Robert Campbell Mat!ack, 
D.D., in the 70th year of his age. 


WHITTLESEY.—Entered into rest. at the home of 
his son-in-law, Thomas Abbe, Farmington, Conn., on 
Feb. 19, 1898, the Rev. Elisha Whittlesey, Esq , of 
Salisbury, Conn., son of the late Eliphalet Whittle- 
sey, Esq., of Salisbury, Conn., and nephew of the late 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, of Washington, D. C. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATHS OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians, 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GxO, C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rey JOSHUA 
KimBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work, which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. In addition to the children’s offerings, 
which it is earnestly hoped will reach $100,000, liberal 
Easter offerings are solicited from the men and wom- 
en of the Church. 


Church and ParisP 


ORGANIST and choir director desires. to change po- 
sition. Experienced in boy and chorus choir training 
Sight-reading a specialty. Adddress ORGANIST 
Ashdown, Music Publisher, 29 E. 14th st., New York 
city. 

WANTED.--A priest working among a large work- 
ing population in a western city, would be willing to 
give instruction and support to an unmarried layman 
desiring to study for Holy Orders, in returnfor work, 
Must be a good reader and Sunday school worker. 
Write, stating references, to INQUIRER, care of 
LIVING CHURCH. 

Ir any reader has a file of THE Livinc CHURCH 
to dispose of by gift or for sale, will he kindly com- 
municate with BISHOP PERRY, Davenport. Iowa. stat- 
ing terms, condition, and completeness of the file. 
Incomplete years will be acceptable. 


Excellent 
Ad- 


WANTED.—Choirmaster and organist. 
opening in the city for teacher of voice culture. 
dress the REV. H. B. RESTARICK, San Diego, Cal. 

WANTED.—Any informatien relating to history of 
St. Peter’s church, New York city. Address C. B. 
DUNCAN, 305 W. 20th st., New York city. 

“THe LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de~ 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind, 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has 
a few copies for sale. Price, $10 a copy. 
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The Editor’s Cable 


Kalendar, March, 1898 


2. Ember Day. Violet. 
4. 2 ae Violet. 
5. bs tk Violet. 
6. 2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
13. 3rd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
20. 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
2%. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
27. 5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 


‘The Halts on the Lenten Way 
BY WM. B. CHISHOLM 


“There are halting steps on the Lenten way, 

And the Easter dream is dim; 

And the sheep on the mountains go astray, 
Or they far off follow Him. 

For the kingdoms of the world are bright, 
And the glory fills their view. 

And it seems so hard to keep in sight 
Of the Shepherd they pursue. se 

And for every step there seems a thorn, 
And the feet are sore and the heart is worn; 

It is hard to be all true! 


But the gentle Voice down the hillside calls, 
And the Finger beckons on, 

The sun at last o’er the storm appears, 
And another milestone’s gone. 

‘The heart takes hope and the eyes grow bright, 
‘The feet go less astray, 

And it looms up now with a nearer light, 
The dawn of the Easter Day! 


— 

Fasting 
«£7S there necessarily any virtue in fast- 
ing’? If so, then the great army of 
tramps should be accounted the most vir- 
tuous of men, for they are in ‘‘fastings 
often.” To fast is to go without food. Our 
morning meal we call breakfast, because 
we then break our fast. Fasting, it is well 
to remember, is of various kinds, and is 
practiced for various reasons. What may 
be called natural fasting is simply the re- 
sult of loss of appetite. We sometimes fast 
because we are sick, or because we are so 
absorbed in thought or work that we forget 
everything else. A great sorrow, or the 
shock of a sudden calamity, will cause natu- 
ral fasting, but no one will think that such 
fasting has necegsarily any religious signifi- 
cance. Whether there is any virtue in fast- 
ing depends upon the motive that prompts 
it, The pugilist training for a prize-fight 
will fast from certain things, but his motive 
being bad, his fasting is bad. The mem- 
bers of a boat crew or football team when 
in training will, in a way, fast, but such 
fasting not necessarily having any moral 
motive, does not necessarily have in it any 
moral quality. The miserly man may, from 
the meanest motive, pass a lifetime in fast- 
ing from even the common comforts of life, 
but, for all his fasting, he is a miserable 
man. A man may practice frugality, and 
even great self-denial, simply to make pro- 
vision for old age or other possible necessi- 
ties. And then there iseverywhere a great 
deal of quiet, unobtrusive fasting from the 
luxuries of life, in order to educate children 
and make some suitable provision for those 
near and dear. Such self-sacrifice is noble 
in itself, and often touching and very 
beautiful, but does not necessarily have in 

it any religious significance. 

Fasting and abstinence are Christian 
when practiced from the love of God and 
His better service. A wise man will often 
fast for prudential considerations. If con- 
scious of an acquired habit which is or may 
be hurtful to him, he will curb it or over- 
come it altogether. Or he may have cause 
to suspect some inherited weakness or evil 
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tendency; may fear that a dead man’s hand, 
reaching down in his ancestral line, isready 
to drag him into a-drunkard’s grave unless 
he abstains altogether from intoxicating 
drinks. Or, though a temperate man and 
unconscious of danger from moderate and 
only occasional indulgence, he may be a 
‘total abstinence man” lest any least in- 
dulgence on his part might be occasion of 
stumbling to some ‘‘weak brother for whom 
Christ died.” Natural, prudential, and 
moral fasting are one thing; religious fast- 
ing is another. Prudential and moral fast- 
ing are virtuous, and may be noble, though 
not necessarily Christian. Properly, to fast 
is to go without food. In her ‘‘Table of 
Fasts” the Church has only two days which 
are absolute fasts; namely, Ash-Wednesday 
and Good Friday. But even these days 
should not be observed as absolute fasts by 
the sick, the very young, the very old, or 
by those engaged in laborious or very ex- 
acting work. Still, all members of the 
Church might, and should, make Ash- 
Wednesday and’ Good Friday as strictly 
days of fasting as their duties and circum- 
stances permit. Neither will the faithful 
fail to observe those ‘“‘other days of fasting 
on which the Church requires such a meas- 
ure of abstinence as is more especially 
suited to extraordinary acts and exercises 
of devotion’—the forty days of Lent, the 
Ember Days, the Rogation Days, and all the 
Fridays of the year, except Christmas Day. 
The Church does not set forth a minute 
directory aa So the observance of these days. 
“It does not publish a list of forbidden foods. 
It would do no good. It mightdo harm. It 
would be possible to conform to the letter 
of such directions and yet miss altogether 
the spirit and purpose of these days. It 
would be of no avail to observe them only in 
a formal, perfunctory way. To do tbat 
might make us mere formalists, but it would 
not make us better men or hetter Christians. 
Still, men, nowadays, are in little danger of 
being in ‘‘fastings often”; certainly not too 
often. Itis a luxurious age. For a large 
class, habitual self-indulgence is avery real 
danger, alike hurtful to mind and body and 
the whole higher nature. Physicians every- 


where will tell of the evils of high-living, ’ 


over-indulgence in eating and drinking. It 
*helps to fill health resorts and sanitariums 
from one end of the continent to the other. 
The benefit received in these comes chiefly 
from a persistent course in well-regulated 
living, and physicians will tell you that 
oftener than otherwise their greatest diffi- 
culty in trying to help their patients is in in- 
ducing them to a temperate and regular 
way of living. Itiscertainly the difficulty 
of those whose work is the cure of souls. 
~Their constant effort is to induce those com- 
mitted to their charge to ‘live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, 
looking for that blessed hope and glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

But no matter how faithful the preaching 
and teaching of Christ’s minister, it will 
avail nothing to those who have no desire 
to love and serve God. For such, Lent will 
be irksome or hateful. But it will be wel- 


come to those who do want to know and do’ 


the will of God. It isa time to renew the 
good fight of faith; to put aside even allow- 
able pleasures, and reduce life toits simplest 
terms, in order to a better service of God 
and man. At no time will a faithful fol- 
lower of Christ allow himself or herself in 
known sin. But poor human nature is weak 
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and often wicked. It is easy to fall into a 
negligence that often, alas, ends in spirit- 
ual death. We areso likely to defer known 
duties and neglec precious privileges, that 
the Church has, from the first, found it 
necessary to appoint special times for self- 
examination, fasting, and prayer. To pay 
no heed to these is not only disloyalty to 
acknowledged authority, but sinful neglect 
of appointed means of grace. To suppose 
that, whatever they may be to others, we 
have no need to observe them, is spiritual 
blindness. Ss. 
—- «&-— 
N a series of letters by Wesley’s great 
grandson, entitled ‘‘John Wesley and the 
Church of England,” a curious story is told 
which illustrates the characteristics of the 
typical sexton or grave-digger. ‘‘I well re- 
member,” the writer says, ‘‘the good old 
caretaker of a Lincolnshire cemetery years 


ago telling me that he had made the uncon- © 


secrated portion of the ground all right. 
Having some surplus soil on the consecrated 
side, he wheeled the same over to the un- 
consecrated earth and mixed the two well 
together, declaring that we have it upon 
the highest authority that ‘a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.’” 

a SR 
CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Times, 
referring to ‘“The Life and Work of Dr. 

Muhlenberg,” published recently by Mr. 
Whittaker, says: 

What a lovely character is there delineated— 
this wonderful man of God, who by his very 
sincerity of purpose, and to quote Mr. Francis, 
‘true altruistic devotion to the welfare of his 
fellow-men”’ drew to his side not only the poor 
and needy for succor, but the rich and powerful, 
who were glad of the privilege to aid him in his 
philanthropic work, influenced not a little, 
doubtless, by the fact that he had spent all his 
own private fortune for the same purpose. And 
the beautiful friendship which existed between 
the saintly Doctor and that ‘‘merchant prince,” 
Robert B. Minturn, to whom he refers in one 
place as ‘‘the poor man’s friend and mine””»—how 
clearly it is all depicted! Christian men of 
wealth gave with the utmost liberality not only 
of their means but their time and personal in- 
terest to the various works of benevolence <in- 
augurated by Dr. Muhlenberg, and then you 
cannot believe that the rich are indifferent te 
the welfare of their less fortunate fellows. 

yt 

RESIDENT POTTER, youngest son of 
the late Bishop of Penrisylvania, Dr. 
Alonzo Potter, and Maria Nott, daughter of 
President Eliphalet Nott, was bornin Union 
College and became its president when the 
youngest of college presidents, and later, 
chancellor of Union University, which he 
founded; advancing the interests of both, as 
he had those of the Lehigh University, of 
which he was first professor, and as he did 
those of Hobart college. When, seeking re- 
lease for a time from exacting work he had 
resigned it last year, an article in The 
Geneva Times said of his administration: ‘It 
would be impossible to over-estimate what 
Dr, Potter has done for Hobart College dur- 
ing his presidency, for its interests have 
ever been close to his heart, His connec- 
tion with the Church University Board of 
Regents, and wide acquaintance with men of 
high position in both Church and State all 
over this and other lands, has given the 
college a prestige which it never before 
possessed. Dr. Potter has always been ready 
to help young men who needed aid, both 
from his own purse and through the gener- 
osity of others, and they have found him a 


. 
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‘kind and sympathetic friend; and the ad- 
~vance in number, and grade of scholarship 
has been marked during the years he has 
been with us. The beautiful library build- 
ing stands a monument to his influence with 
the wealthy and liberal, while faculty and 
fraternity houses, and the gymnasium so 
much enjoyed by the students and their 
friends, are largely due to his efforts. So- 
cially, Dr. Potter and his charming family 
will be greatly missed, as they observed the 


_ laws of hospitality to an unusual degree, 


and young and old were received with equal 
kindness. The rare musical treats and de- 
lightful receptions held at their home, to 
which not a favored few, but ‘‘all Geneva,”’ 
were invited, will long be remembered with 
pleasure.” 

He had been elected Bishop of Nebraska, 
‘declining because at the time committed to 
collegiate work, and had made an extensive 
tour of the State and the West; the story of 
his courage thereabouts was revived, of his 
volunteering as chaplain in the €ivil war, 
and the shining example of heroism seen 
soon after his inauguration as president of 
Union College, in his facing the storm- 
lashed ocean at Fire Island and rescuing 
Miss Boyd, of New York, who had been 
‘Swept out to sea. Her portrait was after- 
wards presented to his family as a testi- 
monial, 

Among many press notices of his accept- 
ance of the presidency of the Cosmopolitan 
correspondence educational work, congratu- 
lating the country and Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, the founder, and commending also 
the design of the university, one added, that 
though a novel, it was seemingly an ‘‘emi- 
nently practicable undertaking for exten d- 
ing the opportunities for higher education 
to large classes of young men and women 
who, by reason oftheir financial limitations, 
are unable to take advantage of the privi- 
leges offered by existing institutions of 
learning, to secure university opportunities 
while at the same time remaining at home, 
They can thus pursue their ordinary voca- 
tions, applying their leisure hours to study; 
a fine opportunity for ambitious youth of both 
sexes. Of course the obtaining of educa- 
tion through home study and correspond- 
ence will have its drawbacks, as compared 
with fuller opportunities offered students 
resident at aninstitution of learning. These, 
however, will probably prove by no means 
so great as at first seeming. The Cosmo- 
politan University will meet the needs of a 
large mass to whom higher educational ad- 
vantages could not be otherwise offered.” 


—<— 
A Simple Method for Observing 
Lent 
“BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


I, Tue Exterior LIre. 


And through these days of penitence, 
And through Thy Passion-tide, 

Yea, evermore, in life and death, 
Jesul with us abide. 


S’ the joyous weeks of Christmas and 


_ £4 Epiphany-tide pass away, and we en- 


ter once more into the shadow, of the peni- 
tential season, we find ourselves asking; 
. “How shall I keep Lent this year’? It is 
-not sufficient to observe it just as we did 
the year before, but we must strive to make 
advance in our spiritual life, adding each 
season some new resolutions to our former 
rule. For beginners who have not yet 
formed the habit of a due observance of 


~ 
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Lent, ashortrule, faithfully kept, is all that 
ought to be attempted. 

A simple way is to separate our rule into 
two parts: the resolutions which relate to 
our external life, and those which concern 
our interior life—that known only to God 
and ourselves. In forming our rules for the 
outward observance of Lent, we may include 
them all under three heads: I. Fasting; 
II. Alms-giving; III. Church-work. 

I. , Fasting. This does not mean abstain- 
ing from sin (for that is our duty at all 
times), but itis the voluntary denying of 
ourselves, either in the way of food or other 
indulgences (that are lawful in themselves), 
in order that we may gain greater control 
over our wills and mortify the desires of the 
flesh. Forone in the commencement of the 
Christian life, a few simple rulesinregard 
to diet, if faithfully kept, will be of much 
greater help than very strict ones aban- 
doned before Lent is over. Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday are, of course, rigorous 
fast days, but for the other forty days of 
Lent, one may abstain from some favorite 
article of food; for instance, to be practical, 
from coffee and butter, or sugar and desserts; 
also give up meaton Wednesdays as well 
as Fridays, the latter being of obligation 
during the whole year. Each Lent the list 
of articles to be abstained from may be in- 
increased. There-can be no growth in the 
spiritual life without self-denial; for, in the 
words of Dr. Pusey, “‘self-renunciation 
stands at the threshold of the Cross of 
Christ.” Besides fasting from food, the 
Churca requires that we absent ourselves 
from all entertainments of a social or 
worldly nature, in order that we may the 
better give up ourselves to the spiritual 
work of Lent. This is a rule that admits of 
no exception. Since the world has taken up 
the keeping of Lent as a matter of fashion, 
many, nominally belonging to the Church, 
who cannot forego their card-parties and 
other recreations for six weeks, -have insti- 
tuted a most pernicious custom of giving 
entertainments, progressive euchre parties, 
or ‘‘Lenten Teas,”’ the proceeds of which are 
devoted to some charitable object. This 
is simply a device of the evil one; but many a 
young Churchwoman, influenced by worldly 
friends, has been caught in this subtle 
snare. When the world takes up our pre- 
cious customs which have been taught us 
by Mother Church, they become secularized 
and degraded, so it is the more necessary 
that we yield not one inch of territory to its 
encroachments. We have the rest of the 
year in which to give entertainments, or 
listen to secular lectures to raise money for 
charity, and it is little to set aside six weeks 
out of fifty-two, to our spiritual life. 

The timid, new convert to the Church may 
ask: ‘Will I not offend my sectarian or 
worldly friend if I refuse to go with her to 
entertainments during Lent, and will I not 
have more influence over her if I accede to 
her request”? There is but one answer to 
make tosuch a question: It is far better to 
lose her friendship than to sin; and more- 
over, the worldly will respect the principles 
of the Church more if we live up to them. 

Il. Alms-giving. It has been said that 
“fasting and alms are the wings of prayer.” 
The Christian’s rule for giving is at least 
to devote a tenth of one’s income to religious 
objects, but- in Lent he naturally wishes to 
give more, and there are many ways of sav- 
ing money. If one conscientiously lays by 
all that he or she would ordinarily spend on 
lectures, concerts,and luxuries, the sum will 
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amount to a handsome Easter offering; but 
let us remember that it is not Lenten alms- 
giving to buy a ticket and attend a ‘‘charity 
ball,” ora so-called ‘‘Lenten lecture” upon 
some secular subject; we must give until we 
can feel it. The poor widow who had but 
her mites cheerfully gave those into the 
treasury. In the words of another, ‘‘giving 
is not intended to make God richer, but to 
make man greater. It is not the gift God 
wants, it is the giver. Giving is as neces- 


sary for the soul’s development as exercise is - 


for the body’s.” Our Blessed Lord said to 
the young man, ‘‘If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast, and give tothe poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow Me.” 

III. Church Work. The most important 
department of Church work isa regular and 
reverent attendance upon the services, es- 
pecially the celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. It isa paramount duty. Guilds 
and sewing societies are necessary for carry- 
ing on the various branches of missionary 
work, butifone cannot attend both, the serv- 
ices must always have the precedence. In 
these days the Lenten services are almost 
always arranged so that one is without ex- 
cuse if he or she does not attend some of the 
week-day Celebrations and evening serv- 
ices. For those whose time is their own, 
it is aduty as well as the highest privilege 
to be present every morning at the Daily 
Sacrifice, and present our intercessions for 
ourselves and others before the altar throne: 


“And as each meridian line, 
Gains the traveled sun, that day, 
Still begin those rites divine, 
Still new priests begin to pray; 
Still are blest the Bread and Wine, 
Still one prayer salutes his ray; 
Continent and ocean round 
Rolls the tidal wave of sound.’’ 

Some regular missionary work should also 
be taken up in Lent, either sewing or district 
visiting, carrying flowers to the sick, or 
reading to some invalid who cannot attend 
any of the services. 
ble ways in which we can minister to God’s 
children, giving at least a cup of cold water 
in His name. Itis the intention with which 
we perform any deed that our ,Master cares 
for, and not the pecuniary value of the gift 
or work. Let these six weeks be consecrat- 
ed to His service, and then we shall cer- 
tainly obtain the Laster blessing that we all 


so earnestly long for. 
ee 


Book Reviews and Notices 


The Story of Jesus Christ. An Interpretation. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2. 

It is exceedingly difficult to speak of this book 
as it deserves. The author has undertaken her 
work with a good intention, yet her book pro- 
vokes severe criticism from beginning to end. 
She calls her “Story of Jesus Christ” an ‘“‘inter- 
pretation,” and yet, judged by the plain record 
of the Holy Gospels which she professes to 
have followed, it isa most glaring and melan- 
choly mis-interpretation of the person and work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. For the fact is that 


the author has not followed the Gospels *- 


Where they are plain and truthful, she exag- 
gerates. Where they have been silent, with 
that wonderful silence of Divine Wisdom, she 
has attempted to fill the void with her senti- 
mental and even hysterical imaginations and 
“interpretations,” until we have a Christ with- 
out the manliness of manhood or the glory of 
Godhead, but with the weakness of woman- 
hood. Mrs. Ward might at least have left the 
strength and beauty of womanhood in the char- 
acter she has assayed to delineate, but she has 
not done even that. It is rather womanish 
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than womanly. All through our Lord’s earthly 
ministry, from His Baptism to His Crucifixion, 
she represents Him as uncertain of His mission, 
His claims, His relation to the Father. There 
is no real decision of character, but internally 
and externally our Blessed Lord is represented 
as an experiment to Himself, and to all with 
whom He had to do. This is the author’s 
theory of the Temptation, on which mysterious 
subject she has given us a chapter of hysterics. 
Her language is at times most trying to a de- 
yout Catholic Churchman who believes in our 
Lord as being ‘‘Perfect God and Perfect Man.”’ 
Verily the Christ of Marcion or of some other 
of the early heretics was more true to the facts 
of the Gospel than the Christ of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward. Her treatment of the 
first miracle at Cana empties it of all meaning. 
Speaking of our Lord’s return from the Wilder- 
ness of the Temptation, she says: ‘Those bleak 
weeks in the Judean desert had left Him in what 
we may call a glorified perplexity. He had 
come out of it sure of little except His own mo- 
tives. These had escaped from trial as white 
as the wings of a flower set free by the wind 
from a whorl of thorns. He longed tojustify in 
Himself His own favorite appellation of the Son 
of God. This had become His one passionate 
purpose. He could bear itnot to be the Messiah; 
apparently He was not the Messiah’’ (p. 95). 

Accordingly, she represents the miracle of 
the water changed into wine as an experiment 
by means of which Our Lord might test the 
reality of His own consciousness—or very 
doubtful consciousness—of His divine power. 
(Mrs. Ward seems to have a very vague idea of 
His Divine Personality). ‘He stepped apart, 
and brooded over the thing. 
thing! What a petty use to which to put a 
great power !—if that were power which He felt 
within Himself, stirring and struggling for em- 
bodiment in deeds.’’ Accordingly, when He had 
given the command to the servants to draw out 
and carry in the water pots, ‘‘these words 
they heard who stood near the young Rabbi, 
and they saw that He trembled as he spoke 
them, asa man might who stood partly in doubt, 
or partly in fear, of His own audacity in an un- 
tried direction. Tiere were unspoken words 
that no man heard.”’ 

The author’s treatment of the supreme crisis 
of our Lord’s earthly work is even worse than 
that of other periods of His ministry. We 
strenuously protest against such language as 
this in reference to the Agony in Gethsemane: 
“Torment and death would have been easy to 
bear, could He have felt that they were worth 
while. But no one understood. Few cared. 
Most forgot. In Gethsemane it seemed to Jesus 
of Nazareth that he had achieved nothing. He 
was a defeated man. He had missed His Father's 
errand. {{talics ours.} Through the blind gates 
of death, in a few hours, he must be pushed, to 
hold up his trembling, empty hands and say: 
Father, I trusted Thee,—but I have failed.” 
We say without reserve that we utterly fail to 
comprehend how a writer who professes such 
devotion and reverence towards the Person of 
the Lord Jesus as Mrs. Ward avers in her pref- 
ace that she does, could have written such 
words, and have attributed such a thought to 
the Lord Jesus. And there is much more of this 
misrepresentation of the facts, this intrusion 
into the holy sanctuary of our Lord’s hidden 
life, this rushing in where angels would fear to 
tread. There is no mystery in our Lord’s con- 
sciousness as man, or in His knowledge as the 
Incarnate Son of God, which Mrs. Ward does 
notimmediately ‘‘interpret” in the language of 
modern impressionism. Grandeur, dignity, 
unique majesty of character,—all is lost in 
straining for effect, and belittled by verbose 
coloring. 

What Mrs. Ward’s theological poiat of view 
may be we despair of discovering, or of trying 
to elucidate. Sometimes we think she is an 
orthodox thinker and believer, but generally 
even a liberal aud generous construction of her 
intended meaning leads us to the painful con- 
clusion that she is quite heretical in her concep- 
tion of the Person of Christ. May we not 
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charitably conclude that she has not thought it 
necessary to be consistent or accurate or even 
orthodox in her theology, but leaves all that to 
dull persons who are not impressionists? We 
believe that this is the first attempt of the kind 
made by a woman. It does not necessarily 
follow that a woman could not succeed far bet- 
ter than Mrs. Ward has done, in giving us a 
truthful and consistent delineation of our Lord’s 
life and work, with fidelity to the facts of the 
inspired narrative, with theological accuracy, 
and with a far more tempered and sober‘imagi- 
nation. Indeed, we are inclined to believe that 
in many cases women have a higher, purer, 
more devout and comprehensive, conception of 
our Lord's character than men. It is this belief 
that renders our disappointment so profound. 


Library of Historical Novels and Romances. 
Edited by George Lawrence Gomme. Vol.I. Har- 
old, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Lord Lytton. 
Vol. II. The Camp of Refuge. By Charles Mac- 
farlane. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
Price, $1.50 each. 

In this Library the Longmans have begun an 
admirable and important undertaking. Their 
purpose is to gather together the best English 
historical novels, illustrating each period of the 
national history by one of them. Thus it will 
be made possible to study the whole course of 
English history under the form of romance. 
This plan is to be carried out under the guidance 
of an editor fully equipped for his difficult task. 
Each volume of the series is to be prefaced by 
an introduction of about 75 pages, with illustra- 
tions, designed to furnish the historical, anti- 
quarian, and critical, materials needful for a 
perfect understanding of the work in hand. 
The editor begins with tbe last of the Saxon 
kings, and has chosen Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Harold’’ 
as the best exponent of the life of that period. 
In this great romance we find Bulwer at his 
best, and have a true and fascinating picture of 
those stirring times, in which the battle of 
Hastings formed the chief event. 

In the second volume, which illustrates the 
reign of William the Conqueror, the editor has 
made an equally happy choice and given us one 
of the best of historical novels. Some may regret 
that Chas. Kingsley’s ‘‘Hereward the Wake”’ 
did not fill this place. But as this was impossi- 
ble, they will be comforted by finding instead 
Macfarlane’s equally meritorious work, in 
which Hereward’s heroic career receives full 
justice. For our part, we are glad to find the 
“Camp of Refuge” included in the series and 
made more familiar to modern readers. Its 
pictures of the Church life of those days are 
most instructive and lifelike. 


A History of Methodism in the United States. 
By James M. Buckley. New York: Harper Bros. 
In Two Volumes. Price, $5. 

These two large volumes will be welcomed 
and prized by those who, whether within or 
without the Methodist body, are interested in 
the study of the lives of the Wesley brothers, of 
the rise of the religious movement inaugurated 
by these two devoted priests of the Church of 
England, and ofits spread and development in 
the United States. Dr. Buckley has brought 
together a wealth of material relating to Metho- 
dism in the United States, which cannot fail to 
be appreciated and found useful by stu- 
dents of this wonderful religious body. The two 
volumes are profusely illustrated with a very 
large number of portraits and pictures of the 
fathers of American Methodism and other his- 
toric persons, and meeting houses, as they 
were originally named. John Wesley and his 
work were recently ably treated in Tor Livine 
Cuaurcu, from vhe standpoint of a Churchman, 
hence it is hardly necessary at this time for us 
to go over the same ground again. We have 
marked a few passages which we think the 
general reader will be glad to see: ‘‘The life of 
John Wesley was acontinual protest against the 
moral evils and the religious laxity of the time. 
Heobserved the Wednesday and Friday fasts, 
tasting no food till three in the afternoon. He 
and his colleagues carried asceticism and devo- 
tion to study so far as nearly to ruin their 
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health. He set apart an hour or two every day 
for prayer, partook of the Holy Communion 
weekly, soon became much more devoted and 
prayed with intense feeling, visited prisons, 
gave away all the money he could obtain.’> — 
Speaking of John Wesley’s work in Georgia, Dr, __ 
Buckley says: ‘‘He was unduly severe,and the 
people would not endure his High-Church — 
views. Daily he held early and also forenoon _ 
services, inculcating fasting of the severest. 
kind, required something scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from confession as a preparation for __ 
Communion, celebrated the Lord’s Supper: 
weekly, refused it to all who had not been bap 
tized, insisted on Baptism of infants by immer- 
sion, rebaptized the children of Dissenters.’ On : 
page 167 we find: ‘‘Following the example and 
precept of Wesley, Asbury went to the Estab- 
lished Church for the Sacrgments, and encour- 
aged converts to do likewise. In Burlington, 
N. J., he went to the Church in order to receive 
the Sacrament.’’ Alas! that unsympathetic 
priests of the Church did much to drive these 
earnest and enthusiastic men further away from 
the Church, and finally into schism and deep- 
seated afd permanent division. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to 
‘“Who Wrote the Bible.’”’ By Washington Gladden. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Gladden is always a pleasing and instruct- 
ive writer, and many will welcome this at- 
tempt to make some difficult places of the Old 
Testament plain. The seven puzzling Bible 
Books are Judges, Hsther, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
The Song of Songs, Daniel, and Jonah. The 
author’s standpoint is that of a disciple of the 
more moderate of ‘‘The Higher Critics.” He 
often quotes Prof. Driver and Dean Farrar with 
approval. We cannot say that we are able to 
follow him to all the heights of criticism which 
he accepts as fully won and established. We 
quite agree with the author’s affirmative an- 
swer to his own questions: ‘‘Arenot those who: 
are ‘disingenuously covering up and ignoring 
[the Bible’s] enigmas and seeming contradic- 
tions’ casting ‘more discredit upon it’ than are 
those who are ‘honestly holding them up to the 
light’? “Is not the denial of its palpable in- 
accuracies and human elements more dishonor- 
able to the Bible than the bold affirmation of 
them? Is it not, in short, as safe to tell the - 
truth about God’s book as about God’s provi- 
dence’’? Certainly, if all the conclusions of the 
Higher Critics, or one-half of them, are 
the truth. That is where we believe it is as 
yet rash to rest upon an assumption. We do- 
not care to revise our conception of the Bible ~~ 
every generation or less. But Dr. Gladden 
writes chiefly for those who believe in verbal 
inspiration, fallible man-made Churches, and a 
Bible that was thought to be infallible, but is. 
now considered fallible. We deplore this un- 
fortunate series of difficulties into which Prot- 
estantism has fallen. Catholic Churchmen are 
not in the same position, and when reading Dr. 
Gladden’s trenchant lectures they should re- 
member that the Church’s relation to the Bible 
does not require them to make a Jonah of half 
of it in order to save the remainder, 


Shakespeare’s Men and Women: An Every Day 
Book, Chosen and Arranged by Rose Porter, New 
York: E. 8. Herrick & Company. Price, $1.25. 

The title of this book issomewhat misleading,. 
at first glance; it is really a bulky calendar, 
with a longer or shorter quotation for each 
day of the year. The author has had expe: 
rience of making similar compilations—other 
works being, ‘‘The Charm of Birds,” and 
“Daily Souvenirs: an Olio of Treasure 
Thoughts.’”? These selections from Shakes- 
peare are not made at random; to each month 
have been assigned three plays, whence senti- 
ments or characterizations have been drawn— 
one appropriate to the man, the other to the 
woman whose natal day it may be. The two. 
daily predictions are sometimes amusingly con- 
trasted, as in the quotations for Jan. 9th, from 
“The Two Gentleman of Verona.’’ December 
has allotted to its service four plays, instead of 
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_ three,:besides the too-little known poems and 

sonnets of Shakespeare. The volume is at- 
- tractively bound, and will be found interesting 
and entertaining by the many who are fond of 
semi-intellectual recreations. 


Passages from the Life of 
a Famous Singing-Teacher. By Mathilde Mar- 
chesi. With an introduction by Massenet. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 

$2.50. 

The title of Madame Marchesi’s interesting 

- autobiography is not chosen for the sake of al- 

_ literation alone. The name of the celebrated 

“? singing-teacher is almost synonymous with 

vocal music, so widely has her fame as an in- 

structor become known through the suc- 
cesses of her many gifted pupils. Among the 

-  latter-have been Melba, Calve, Sybil Sanderson, 
Gerster, Nevada, Emma Eames. Fifty years’ 
devotion to song has naturally brought Madame 
Marchesi into more or Jess intimate relations 
with eminent musicians. One gains from these 
pages knowledge of the ways and thoughts of 
such musical personages as Rossini, Verdi, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, and Wagner. There are 

 -yaluable criticisms of music in general, though 
jess is said of the art of singing than one would 
naturally expect to find. Of its present status, 
she has this to say: “This art, which was 
formerly a subject of unceasing care and atten- 
tion, and was only imparted tostudents by com- 

_ * petent teachers, has now become common prop- 

erty. Every musician—amateur or instrumen- 
tal professor—fancies himself capable of under- 
taking the production of the voice, and compe- 
tent to teach singing. It is only after years of 
patient study that a voice can be considered 
formed as regards compass, flexibility, even- 
mess, and durability, so as to satisfy all the re- 
quirements of art.’ 


Marchesi and Music. 


The New Dispensation. Translated by Robert D. 
Weeks. New York: Funk & Wagnall’s Co. Price, 
cloth, $2.25. 

Under the above title, Mr Weeks puts forth 

@ new translation of the New Testament writ- 

ings. The translator, a Congregationlist dea- 

con, and a devoted student of the Greek Testa- 
_ment, expresses his purpose in venturing on a 
mew English version, in the following words: 

“To remedy, as faras possible, many of the in- 

felicities, defects, and generally acknowledged 

imperfections of the familiar versions of the 

New Testament.’’ Critical helps have been 

_ freely used, and in general Westcott & Hort’s 

“Greek text has been followed. The arrange- 

ment of chapters and verses has been left out, 

the text arranged in paragraphs. Mr. Weeks 
- hopes his translation will “prove helpful to 

“Bible and theological students and to preachers 

and teachers.”’ 

A Saint of the Southern Church. Memoir of 
Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama. By the Rev. Greenough 
White. New York: James Pott &Co. Price, $1. 
This is the record of a good man’s life; not a 

‘great man, nota broad mau, but a pure and 

saintly one. Itis written by a warm admirer, 

but one who does not hesitate to disclose the 

‘weak points in the character of his subject. 

“Bishop Cobbs lived and ruled in the period just 

‘before the Civil War, when the Church wasin 

a very formative condition in the South, and he 

seems to have fully shared in all the unreason- 

able prejudices which marked many Churchmen 
ofthattime. For example, he declined to con- 
ssecrate a church witha moveable altar cross, 
until said cross was removed. The author says 
no service was ever held after that in that 
church. Some of his views (Mr. White calls 
them Montanistic) seem to us most peculiar: 

“He declared that he would never confirm a 

dancing master.’’ ‘He would rather see a rat- 

tlesnake on his table than a pack of cards.” 
- “He would not look on Power’s Greek Slave.” 

“Henever tried to sing suave when delirious” —it 

is a pity he has not more imitators! ‘‘He did 

not care for Shakespeare, and thought him un- 

sanctified.’’ Then the author treats us to this 
funny remark: ‘Shakespeare was at a dis- 
count in Alabama in those days; forsome unex- 
plained reason Alexander Meek did not admire 
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him.’’ Who in the world was Alexander M., 
and why did it makea cent’s worth of difference 
to anybody wnether he liked the immortal Will 
or not? This book is welcome because it adds 
to our material for Church history. 


Social Life in Old Virginia before the War. By 
Thomas Nelson Page, With Illustrations by the 
Misses Cowles. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Price, $1.50, 

In its specious guise of a beautiful book, rich 
in its outer dress of green and gold, with hand- 
some paper, the widest of margins, and two 
dozeni ixstrations mostly full-page, one would 
not recognize, at first sight, a protest. Such, 
however, it is—this account of social life before 
the War in the South—a well-bred, courteous 
protest against the commonly accepted ideas of 
Southern life in the past. The old Virginia 
home, its makers, its sons and daughters, with 
the life that clustered about them, form the 
theme. The writer candidly admits that mas- 
culine society in those days had its failings. He 
enumerates them. But the mother, and even 
more, the young girl, ‘‘the inexplicable Southern 
girl,” about whom “life shaped itself, and to 
whom the key was set,’ are here lovingly and 
admiringly described as ‘‘a bit of the age of 
chivalry blown down the centuries and lodged 
in the old State,” Virginia. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish this week 
a series of parochial ‘Sermons on the Apostles’ 
Creed,” by the Rev. A. St. John Chambre, 
S.T. D., rector of St. Anne’s church, Lowell, 
Mass. He hasalso in preparation a new book by 
Hugh Macmillan, entitled ‘The Spring of the 
Day,”’ being a series of discourses in the re- 
ligious interpretation of nature. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


Jesus the Messiah. By A. Edersheim. $1. 
Allegories. By Dean Farrar. $2. 
The Message of the World's Religions. 
Aids to the Devout Life. 50ce. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


How the Inner Light Failed. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 


THE BURROWS BROS. COMPANY, Cleveland 


50c, 


Immortal Hymns and their Story. By the Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions by Norval Jordan. , 


JAS. PoTrT & Co. 


Our Curate’s Budget. By William Michael, M. A. 


The Worship of the Church and the Beauty of Holi- 
ness. By J. A. Regester,S. T. D. 60ce. 


R. GRANT & SON, Edinburgh 


A Popular Handbook of the Origin, History, 
tructure of Liturgies. By J. Comper. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Simon Dale. 


and 


By Anthony Hope. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
For Love of Country. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
$1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
Through Lattice Windows. By Dr. W. J. Dawson. 
The F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Philadelphia 


An Hpltome of the History of Medicine. By Roswell 
Park, A.M. 82. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


A Lent in Earnest, or Sober Thoughts for Solemn 
Days. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. $1. 


Pamphlets Received 


Such pamphlets as seem to be of general interest or 
permanent value will benoted under this head as received 
No further notice is to be expected. 

Sermon delivered by the Rev. Louis S. Osborne, of 
Newark, N. J.. before the Upper Division of the 
New Jer-.ey Branch of the Wo nan’s Auxiliary, at 
Red Bank, Oct. Lith, 1897, 


Report of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety for the year endi g Aug. 31, 1897. 

Confi mation. the Order for the Confession of the Holy 
Spirit. By J. Maxwell Pringle. James Pott & 
Co., publishers. 

Recessional. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York, publisher. 2c. 

The Church in China. 

Year Bookof St. Bartho!omew’s parish, Chicago. 


M. F’. Mansfield, F 
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To Teach the Negro History. By John Stephens Dur- 
ham, B.S., C.E. D. McKay, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher. 

The Episcopal Church and the Colored People. 


By 
the Rev. Owen Meredith Waller, 


Washington, 


The Mormons of To-day. A Series of Articles Pre- 
pared by Gen. John Eaton, LL.D. 


An Instruction for Candidates for Confirmation, 
the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D.; Confirmation, by 
the Rev. W. D. Maxon, D. D.; the Call to Confir- 
mation, by the Rev. Reginald Heber Howe. 
Thomas Whitaker, publisher. 

Catalogue of the Virginia Theological Seminary. 

The Sunday Observance in the United States. By W- 
W. Atterbury. 

Aurora Lucis Rutilat. An Easter Carol of the Fourth 
Century, by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Jas H. Van Buren. Geo. C. 
Herbert & Co., Lynn, Mass. 


by 


Music Received 
By A. A. Wild, Organist and Choirmaster, church of 
the Holy Apostles, New York: Angels, Roll the 
Rock Away; Bird and Blossom; Alleluia, Alleluiat 


Periodicals 


Those who read ‘The Workers” in past num- 
bers of Scribner's Magazine will be glad to find 
another installment in the March number of 
that periodical. This gives Mr. Wyckoff’s ex- 
periences as a day laborer in Chicago in the 
early days of the erection of the World’s Fair. 
There is a vivid reality in his relation, which 
fascinates the reader's attention and interest. 
This is no fiction, but fact, hard and grim, and 
makes one realize the hard lines in the lotof a 
large part of humanity. Octave Thanet has a 
humorous story on a phase of the labor question 
in the West, illustrated by Frost. Senator 
Lodge’s ‘‘Story of the Revolution’’ is accom- 
panied by a fine series of historical pictures. 


There is always interest in knowing some of 
the inside facts connected with well-known 
magazines. We have just learnt that during 
1897 the editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal re- 
ceived 9,290 manuscripts, and less than one per 
cent. were accepted. The magazine employs 22 
staff editors; 24,648 letters have been received 
and answered in the year by the editors of the 
correspondence columns. Recently this period- 
ieal received a list of five hundred subscriptions 
from Bulgaria, and it is stated that it has sub- 
scribers in fifty-nine of the sixty-five generally 
accepted civilized nations of the earth—a fact 
that will surprise many. 


The American Church Sunday School Magazine 
for March presents a tentative series of lessons 
based on the Church catechism, and illustrated 
from Scripture. This series is planned by the 
committee for Trinity-tide, 99. It suggests very 
useful material. Much space is given to the 
furtherance of interest in the children’s Haster 
offering for missions. ‘The Rev. Dr. Peters’ able 
article on ‘‘Sin and Calamity’’is in line with 
the current lessons, while Prof. Batten’s inter- 
esting treatment of the scope and spirit of thee 
fourth Gospel furnishes a good foundation for 
the study of special lessons. The several ‘‘les- 
son helps”? maintain their high order of excel- 
lence. 
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The household 


(Copyrighted ) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUDED 
A LESSON FROM ‘'GIVE US THIS DAY OUR 
DAILY BREAD” 


Wa they came through the arched 

gate that day and up the linden bor- 
dered avenue to the dwelling, they saw be- 
fore the door a handsoOwe carriage and a 
spirited pair of black horses, which they 
recognized as the equipage belonging to 
their son-in-law, and hurried in to receive 
him. 

“T came myself to tell you that you are 
grandparents” said he joyously. ‘‘We have 
a son, a beautiful, strong, healthy boy.” 

With tears of joy they heard this good 
news, and Frau Kramer made ready to ac- 
company him home, as that was his main 
reason for coming. 

Though dreading his loneliness, Herr 
Kramer was too unselfish to wish to keep 
her from their loved daughter who craved 
her society, so Frau Kramer gave charges 
to her maids and to Daniel, and set out for 
the beautiful home of her son-in-law. 

She never enjoyed a drive more than upon 
that lovely day. She was on her way to 
visit her only daughter and her precious 
little grandson. She had fixed the limit of 
her stay to only two days, yet in that time 
she would witness the happiness of the 
young parents, and rejoice with them over 
the beautiful boy God had given them. 

The carriage rolled under the archway of 
a massive gate, and up a long avenue 
shaded by fine old trees, and drew up be- 
fore the door of a handsome residence, and 
in a short time Frau Kramer was with the 
young mother and her babe. 

In the daughter’s joy at seeing the dear 
mother, she would have talked{and laughed, 
and exerted herself to entertain her, but 
Frau Kramer put her finger upon her lip, in 
token of silence, and taking her little grand- 
son in her arms, she sat down in sight of the 
* young mother, that she might look upon the 
two whom she so loved. 

Supper was served in the beautiful tea 
room, and the solid silver, rare old china, 
and fine damask napery, proclaimed the 
wealth of generations of the son-in-law’s 
family, and when the two took their places 
at the table, it was with the dutiful and re- 
spectful attention of a son that he waited 
upon the mother of his beloved wife. 

But alas! alas! As soonas the meal was 
concluded, a handsome, spirited horse was 
led to the gate by a groom, and the happy 
young father went to his club inthe city, to 
meet the frieuds of his jolly bachelor days, 
and tell them the good news. 

Frau Kramer did not mention his absence 
whenshe returned to her daughter’s bedside, 
but the practiced ear of the young wife had 
hear | the sound of his horse’s feet; a bright- 
red spot burned on either’cheek, but she 
u1ule no comment. 

[t vas near midnight when the furious 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs were heard upon 
the still air, indicating the return of thg 
young husband, then his voice in anger call- 
ing to the groom tocome and lead the horse 
to the stall, then his entrance into the wide 
hall, 


Ube Living Cburcp 


Frau Kramer had volunteered to sit up 
the early part of the night that the attend- 
ant might getneeded sleep, and was sitting 
with the infant asleep upon her loving 
bosom. 

The young husband, with many a stumble, 
reached the room, and she saw what she had 
dreaded, that he was in a beastly state of 
intoxication. , 

‘What are you doing in my house’? he 
exclaimed in a loud angry voice. ‘ And why 
are you sitting up? Lallow no one to wait up 
for me, and you will see that I am master in 
my own house. Leave my premises im- 
mediately, and neverlet me see you here 
again.” 

Frau Kramer made no reply, but her face 
was deadly pale, not from fear for herself, 
but for her daughter who had fainted from 
fright, and from grief at the insult to her 
loved mother wno had come in innocent joy 
to share their happiness. 

The wretched young man seemed to have 
some knowledge of the mischief he had 
done; he stumbled out and went to his dress- 
ing-room, where he stretched himself upon 
a lounge, without taking the trouble to dis- 
robe, and was soon fast asleep. 

With limbs-trembling with nervous fright, 
Frau Kramer summoned the nurse, and to- 
gether they strove to revive the insensible 
women, but without avail; anda messenger 
was sent in haste to Schafhausen for the 
physician who came immediately. 

“She has had a shock to her nervous sys- 
tem,’ he said, looking anxiously at his 
patient as she slowly revived under his 
treatment; ‘‘something has alarmed her.”’ 

There was no other course to follow but to 
tell him the true state of the case, and tak- 
ing him aside, Frau Kramer told him all. 

“Tt cannot answer for the consequences.” 
said he sadly. ‘‘She is conscious, but her 
mind wanders; I fear that fever will set in.” 

These fears were realized, fever did set 
in, and in a few days the spirit departed 
from the beautiful body, and the young hus- 
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band mourned and would not be comforted. 
He called her by every endearing name; he 
took her cold hand ir his and strove to warm 
it with his breath, he asked her to speak 
one word of forgiveness. He groaned in 
spirit that through his intemperance his 
wife had laid down her young, buoyant 
life, and his little son was motherless. 

The sorely afflicted father was sent for 
from Kramerhof and neither he nor Frau 
Kramer had a word of reproach for the er- 
ring young husband. They saw that he 
suffered keen anguish, and when God had 
spoken to him in this affliction, why should 
man add his weak words? 

Morever, the last moments of the young 
wife’s life upon earth were rational, and with 
pale lips she had whispered to her weeping 
mother, ‘‘Forgive him; he was not himself,” 
and Frau Kramer had promised. 

All that sorrowing repentence could do, 
was done by the stricken young husband, 
the most elegant casket, the rarest flowers, 
the hearse drawn by four beautiful black 
horses with waving plumes. 

Frau Kramer witnessed the sad procession 
pass slowly down the avenue and up the 
road toward Schafhausen churchyard, and 
sinking upon her knees she prayed for wis- 
dom to guide her in what she felt to be a 
duty, and that her son-in-law might see the 
matter in the same light, and give consent 
to the infant being taken by them to Kra- 


merhof. 
It was some alleviation of her grief, when 


he not only gave free and full consent, but 
looked uponit as a great care removed from 
him, and the same evening Herr and Frau 
Kramer returned to their home, the dear 
grandchild slumbering in her loving arms. 

They were tearfully welcomed by the maids 
and men servants who clustered about the 
entrance, and it was into the arms of old 
Daniel that she gave the precious burden 
while she descended from the carriage. 
‘He pressed a kiss tenderly upon its little 
hand, while he murmured, ‘‘God bless the 
young heir of Kramerhof.” 

They had not been home an hour when 

# the sexton’s daughter Hannah came to sym- 
pathize with the parents upon the loss of 
their loved daughter, and to welcome the 
young heir. 

With many tears Frau Kramer recounted 
the sad experiences which had been hers 
since they met, and found comfort in the so- 
ciety of her tried friend. Together they 
admired the beauty and vigor of the infant, 
praised the brightness of his large dark 
eyes, the silky fineness of his hair, the 
plumpness of his limbs, the dimple in his 
chin, his soft tiny hands and his rosy feet. 

“rau Kramer,” said Hannah, ‘‘I have a 
plan in my head which you may think good, 
so came as soon as I heard you were home to 
tell you of it. Yousay you will have tofeed 
this little one with cow’s milk from a bottle; 
why not get Frau Wagner to come here and 
nurse the boy. She has a healthy child 
who will thrive upon cow’s milk, leaving 
the mother’s for this littleone. She is per- 


fectly healthy, and only needs nourishing | 


food which she will get here, and does not 
get at home, for Wagner is discharged 
from the factory, just as we prophesied he 
would be. It would be a real charity to 
poor Frau Wagner whose only fault is her 
carelessness,'which you can correct. Let 
me go and bring her and you can talk it 


over.” : 
Frau Kramer gave willing assent, and 


Hannah set out, and soon reached the cot- 
tage. 


9 


The doors stood open, and as she passed 
through the kitchen she heard little Justine 
conning over the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer from a picture book given her by 
Frau Kramer. ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,” she was saying as she looked up and 
saw Fraulein Hannah. 

“Wagner,” said the visitor abruptly, 
“God is about to give you a chance to earn 
your daily bread, and it depends upon your- 
self whether you keep it’; and she told her 
of the conversation with Frau Kramer, to 
which she listened with earnest attention. 


‘We both know Frau Kramer well,” con- 
tinued Hannah, ‘‘and know that if you help 
her now by going as a nurse to Kramerhof, 
you and your family will have an assured 
chance for your daily bread. Get ready 
and go there with me, and secure the place 
right away. Comb your hair and make 
yourself neat, for you know that she will 
not endure a slovenly person about her. I 
have brought you a large white apron, and 
a nurse’s cap, and a frill for the neck of your 
best dress. You must wear it to-day, and I 
will give you a neat print one, and help you 
make it.” 

Fraulein Hannah’s plan was a complete 
success, Frau Wagner was accepted, and the 
infant as wellas herself greatly benefited. 

Three hours out of each day were given 
Frau Wagner to attend to her own house- 
hold duties, and all the other hours were 
spent at Kramerhof. 

Of the substantial dinners cooked in the 
large farm-house, a sufficient quantity went 
every day to the cottage for the daily three 
meals of Wagner and his children, he being 
unable to work, one arm hanging useless by 
his side owing to a fall when intoxicated. 

Frau Kramer deeply appreciated the serv- 
ice the poor woman was to her in raising her 
little grandson, and repaid it with interest. 

In money, she gave her only the wages 
she earned as nurse, but in every way she 
assisted her and her family. 

A year passed away, and Frau Wagner 
was yet nurse to the young heir of Kramer- 
hof; and a year filled with blessings it was 
to her and her household. 

As Joseph in the seven fullyears provided 
for the seven years of famine, soin that year 
she lay in a store of useful knowledge which 
brought not only earthly blessings, but those 
which lead to a higher life. The lessons of 
thrift and industry were not lost upon her, 
and before three months had passed after 
her installation at Kramerhof, her windows 
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glistened as did those under the care of Frau 
Kramer, her floors were as white as that in 
the great kitchen there, and her tin-ware 
shone like silver. The children’s clothes 
were taken care of, and they were kept neat 


and clean. 
Because everything at Kramerhof was 


done in God’s name and for His honor, so 
also did the poor Wagners try to live as 
they lived whom they loved and respected. 

As Herr Kramer’s family always asked a 
blessing before a meal, and said ‘‘A blessed 
meal-time,” to each other afterward, so also 
did the family in the cottage;and when the 
Kramerhof maids sat in Schafhausen 
church, Frau Wagner was with them. 

In the meantime, Wagner had reformed, 
and his health was fully restored, but his 
right arm still hung helpless. His place in the 
factory was filled by a sober, industrious man 
who would be likely to retain it, and there 
seemed to be nothing that Wagner could do. 

One morning, the sexton’s Hannah was 
seen going up the one street of Schafhausen, 
dressed in her black merino, and all who. 
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happened tosee her knew that she was out 
upon some benevolent mission. 

She walked on until she reached a large 
manufactory on the bank of the same stredm 
which supplied the waterpower for the mill 
of Hans Harbst, and many others. 

Opening the main door, sheentered and 
inquired for the proprietor, and after some 
d2mur and delay was shown into his office , 
where he was writing busily. 

He glanced up at the intruder through a 
pair of gold glasses, and any one but the 
sexton’s Hannah would have been embar- 
rassed by his cold, repellant manner. But 
she had come for the good of others, and in- 
tended to remain until she had a hearing. 
Simply and plainly she told the story of 
Wagener, and asked for a place for him in 
the paper mill. 

“T have all the help I need,’ he replied, 
‘Sand plenty of applicants; besides, what use 
could I make of a man with only one hand, 
and that the left one”? 

“Certainly in a large place like this there 
could room be made for one so needy,’”’ she 
commented. 

“This is a place of business and not a 
charitable institution,’ he remarked coldly; 
‘ve cannot take the man simply because he 
is a pauper.” 

“T hope when you reach the other shore 
the same excuse may not be given you,” re- 
sponded Hannah. 

“Well, you can go through the manufac- 
tory from top to bottom, and if you find a 
place where work can be done with one 
hand, he is welcome to it,”’ saying which he 
resumed his writing,and Hannah thanked 
him and left the office. 

‘She walked through the long rooms, with 
whirling wheels and clattering machinery 
which almost deafened her. The operatives 
looked up curiously at the tall angular wo- 
man with a black patch over her eye, and 
wondered what brought her, but Hannah 
was not in the least disconcerted. 

But she was beginning to grow hopeless 
of there being any work for Wagner, when 
having reached the floor next the roof she 
found a number of children seated about 
piles of rags, which they were sorting, put- 
ting the white ones in one pile and the col- 
ored ones in another. 

“God be thanked’’! said she to herself; ‘‘a 
person with one hand could do this work, 
and Wagner will get a place here if there 
is anything ina promise”; and she hurried 
back to the office. 

The proprietor could not restrain a smile 
as she triumphantly proclaimed her success, 
and without hesitation gave Wagner a 
place; and Hannah walked directly to the 
cottage, to tell him the news which was such 
a joy tohim. 

And now the time had come when the 
young heir of Kramerhof was old enough to 
dispense with his nurse, and Frau Wagner 
returned to her cottage, an entirely differ- 
ent person in appearance and ways than 
when she left it to go to Kramerhof. The 
example of a pure Christian home life was 
not lost upon her, and she strove and suc- 
eeeded in having a comfortable home for 
her husband and children. 

There was a constant dread in the heart 
of Herr Kramer and his wife that the son- 
in-law would claim his son when he felt in- 
elined, but this grief was spared them. 
When the boy was two years old the father 
married a lady of Hamburg, who refused to 
have charge of the child, and there was no 
question raised of his leaving Kramerhof. 


Instead, at the solicitation of the grandpar- 
ents, the father gave fullconsent that the 
boy should be as their son and take the name 
of Kramer, and thus allow the property to 
remain in the name. 

He was a noble boy, truthful, and earnest, 
and bore a strong likeness to his deceased 
mother, which still more endeared him to 
his grandparents. 

There was a great friendship between the 
young heir of Kramerhof and Frau Wag- 
ner’s little boy, and the time was spent 
equally between the farm-house and cot- 
tage; and both were taught to pray, “‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.” 


HE ceremony of bringing in the boar’s 
head in procession was duly celebrated 

at Queen’s College,Oxford,on Christmas day, 
in the presence of a large number of specta- 
tors, who had been admitted by tickets is- 
sued gratuitously by the college authorities. 
Until within the last year or two the college 
gates were thrown open, but the attendance 
of the public has increased so much of late 
that it has become necessary to restrict the 
admission. The boar’s head, which was a 
perfect specimen from a Berksire pedigree 
boar,weighed between 60 and 70 pounds and 
was carried on a silver dish at the head of 
the procession, on the shoulders of two 
servants of the college, the choir (augment- 
ed for the occasion) following and singing 
the ‘‘Boar’s Head Song.” The head, having 
been placed on the high table, the flags and 
other decorations were, as usual, distrib- 
uted among the choir boys and others; and, 
the hallbeing cleared, dinner was served. 


N American geography printed in 1812 
contains this interesting information: 
“California is a wild and almost unknown 
land, covered throughout the year by dense 
fogs, as damp as they are unhealthful. On 
the northern shores live anthropophagi, 
and in the interior are active volcanoes and 
vast plains of shifting snow, which some- 
times shoot up columns to inconceivable 
heights.” The book adds that some of 
these statements would seem incredible 
were they not so well authenticated by 
trustworthy travelers. 
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the ildren's 
“Good Shepherd” Choir Boys* 
To my dear boys of the choir, from their af- 
fectionate friend and rector who wishes them 
many Happy New Years, and who has them 
every day in his prayers. 
WituraM B. Corsyn. 


If in my walk I meet a boy, 
And on his face behold a smile, 
It doth of sadness me beguile, 
And fill my heart with quiet joy. 


If onthe street I meet a boy, 
And on his face is sign of grief, 
I ask how oan I bring relief 
From all that doth his soul] annoy? 


Ifany where I meet a boy, 
And on his sullen, angry face 

Hate’s sign of word or deed I trace, 
Sad thoughts of him my soul employ. 


If in the Church he's constant seen, 
And learns to love her holy ways, 

Her sacred words of prayer and praise, 
God’s blessings on the child, I ween. 


If in the choir he duty find, 
And duty do with reverent care, 
And give his heart insong and prayer 
God blesseth him in heart and mind. 


O boys of our Good Shepherd choir! 
God’s ministers in praise and song, 
God keep youfrom all harm and wrong, 
This is our most profound desire,-- 


That in His worship here below 
Ye learn that which is best to learn, 
The good to follow, ill to spurn, 
The ways of heavenly life to know. 
Quincy, Jan. 16th, 1898. 


*The Good Shepherd choir, Quincy, I11., is the oldest boy 
choir in the Mississippi Valley. 


(Oopyrighted.) 
Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE ISLAND 


T was no easy task to move so frail a child 

as Elsie, but there seemed some chance 
of improvement in her if she could be where 
she would have the bracing sea breezes; if 
she staid where she was she would certain- 
ly die. 

It hardly seemed possible to Periwinkle 
that the long winter, which she had at first 
dreaded, was really over, and had been 
passed so pleasantly. She and Mildred 
parted with the understanding that they 
would wrtte to each other regularly. It was 
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moa Supply House, Chicago. Soe adver tise- 
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hard to leave Bessie and the baby, but it 
would be only for a short time, as later the 
Marston’s would go down to the island to 
spendthe summer. It was a most beautiful 
day in early June when the steamer with the 
Tilden party reached the island. Peri- 
winkle was, as usual, full of delight as the 
familiar objects came in view. 

“There’s the Lighthouse, mamma”! she 
cried, ‘‘and in a few minutes we’ll pass the 
last bell-bouy.” 

And soon the sweet music of the bell-bouy 
sounded as the waves the steamer made 
passed over it. 

‘‘When I hear that,” said Mr. Tilden, ‘I 
always recall some lines on the bell-bouy,” 
and turning to his wife he repeated them: 
‘‘When dash the crested waves the bell-bouy o'er, 

Straightway it gladly chimes its mystic sound; 


Thus noble souls o’erwhelming billows bore, 
And made glad music for the world around.”’ 


“T don’t understand the last part of it,” 
said Periwinkle. 

“It means that we are made perfect 
through suffering,’ said her mother, ‘‘and 
that those who have known sorrow can best 
help others.” 

Periwinkle looked puzzled, and as the con- 
versation seemed too deep for her, she ran to 
the other side of the deck and watched the 
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Before she had finished Elsie was asleep. 
Day by day her appetite improved, and the 
rich, Jersey milk; taken every two hours, 
seemed to help her wonderfully. After a 
time she was taken out onthe piazza, in her 
new wheel-chair, which was arranged soshe 
could recline in it; then shortly she was pro- 
moted to riding on the lawn. Periwinkle 
was very anxious that she should be taken to 
the beach at once, but the cautious nurse 
said that they must wait for sometime, as 
any overfatigue would put Elsie back, and 
she would lose all that she had gained. At 
length, one beautiful day, the nurse said she 
felt that it would be safe to take her, for the 
distance was not great. Periwinkle was 
more than pleased, and they started at 
about eleven o’clock, taking a bottle of milk 
for Elsie to drink after reaching the beach. 

“T wish I could wheel her,” said Peri- 
winkle, wistfully. 

“T am afraid I can’t let you,” said the 
nurse, ‘‘for I must be very careful not to jar 
her back, but you can help me over the cross- 
ings, and choose the smoothest walks for 
us.” 

Elsie was very quiet, and lay back against 
her pillow with a contented expression on 
her little, white face. When they reached 
the beach and she saw the great expanse of 
blue ocean and the waves rolling inupon the 
beach she was radiantly happy. ; 

They wheeled the chair up to the rocks 
where she could see in the little pools of wa- 
ter the shells and star-fishes which the re- 
ceeding tide had left behind. 


“Here is a fine periwinkle shell,” said 
Periwinkle, putting her hand into the water, 
and drawing out as large and fine a shell as 
the one she had secured when a baby; and 
she told over again the story of the wave 
catching her, for Elsie never tired of it. 

The little cripple was very, very tired 
after the jaunt to the beach, but she slept 
well all that night, and the nurse said intwo 
days they would go again, as the pure sea 
air would do more good than any amount of 
medicine, toward restoring her to health, if 
such a thing were possible. Of course ifshe 


people on the wharf, who were waiting the 
arrival of the steamer. 

The Tilden’s house was all in readiness 
for their coming, and nurse was pleased to 
receive Hlsie and her attendant, as long as it 
was Periwinkle’s wish that the little cripple 
should be with them. That evening Peri- 
winkle’s mother said to her: 

‘‘Blsie is very much exhausted by the jour- 
ney, I do not know that we did right to bring 


her.” 
‘But, mamma, the doctor said she would 


die if she staid there in the hot weather, and 
they have no summer home, and hardly 
money enough to carry on the city home.” 

‘Yes, dear, I try to hope that we did 
wisely.” 

After two or three days Elsie seemed to 
improve slightly, and one morning her nurse 
said that Periwinkle might come in and see 
her. The room that had been given up for 
Elsie was on the first floor, and opened out 
by a glass door, upon a broad piazza; it was 
large and airy, and every convenience for 
the proper care of the child was provided. 

When Periwinkle went into the room that 
morning, Elsie was lying in a little white 
iron bedstead, propped up with two pillows, 
and the bed was moved so that she could 
look out on the green lawn and the beauti- 
ful trees, which had recently leaved out in 
all the beauty ofearly summer. Periwinkle 
sat down beside her, and took her hand. 

“Well, Elsie dear, how do you like my 
home’? 

“Ts this your home”’? asked the child, won- 
deringly. 

‘Yes, dear, don’t you remember how I 
used to tell you about it, and how I used to 
gather shells on the beach”’? 

“Yes,” said Elsie, ‘“‘but am‘I where the 
shells grow”? 

Periwinkle stifled her desire to laugh at 
the remark, and said pleasantly: ‘‘Of course 
you are, and when you get better we’ll go 
down to the beach, and you shall see just 
where they are.”’ 

‘‘Where are the other children”? asked 
Hlsie. 

‘They are with Sister Constance at the 
Home; you know we brought you here with 
us, but you have been sick, and don’t re- 
member about it.” 

Elsie was not more than six years old, and 
she had never seen the country before; she 
lay quiet and still, with her little, white 
hands in Periwinkle’s, leoking out on the 
green lawn. 

“T guess I had a long, long nap,” she said 
at last, wearily, ‘‘and when I saw those 
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trees out there I thought mebbe I was 
where it tells about in that hymn you used 
to sing, ‘Above the bright blue sky.’” 
“Oh, you mean ‘There’s a Friend for little 
children’”? 
‘Yes, that’s it, won’t you please sing it, 
miss’? 
Periwinkle was only too glad to do so, and 
began in her sweet, girlish voice: 
“There's a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky, 
A Friend who never changes, 
Whose love will never die; 
Our earthly friends may fail us, 
And change with changing years, 
This Friendis always worthy 
Of that dear name He bears. 
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lived she would be crippled, but if her gen- 
eral health became better, she would be able 
to sit up, and her sufferings would be less. 

“O mamma”! said Periwinkle that night 
after the first trip to the beach, “I am so 
happy! I only need now to have sister come 
with the children to make everything per- 
fect.” 

And Mrs. Tilden smiled at Periwinkle’s 


enthusiasm. 
(To be continued. ) 


Edna Orr’s Offering 
BY ANNIE E, WILSON 


(¢7] DO not see how I am going to keep 
Lent this year,” said Edna Orr, listen- 
ing despondingly to the enthusiastic resolu- 
tions of the rest of the class and watching 
the pleased expression of their teacher. 
‘‘The doctor says I must take all the nour- 
ishing food I can, or I will not get well.” 

Miss Agnes turned her quiet, sympathetic 
eyes towards Edna, and resting them on her 
a moment said: 

‘‘Perhaps there is some other pleasure we 
can abstain from that would be as accept- 
able to our Lord as the usual manner of ob- 
serving the fast. Or—” and her face be- 
came still more gentle, earnest, and loving, 
“or some ‘sin which most easily besets us’ 
which we can make special effort to curb. 
J am sure an offering of that kind would not 
be overlooked by our Lord, for it is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice for His sake that He 
prizes, not the simple mortification of the 
flesh. The self-sacrifice not only glorifies 
Him, but is profitable to ourselves.” 

Edna went home in a thoughtful mood. 
As Miss Agnes couldn’t possibly know what 
a little terror she was at home on account of 
her temper, Edna had no excuse for resent- 
ing the suggestion in the way her own con- 
science applied it. But to keep Lent by 
controlling her temper, certainly would not 
be an easy way. ‘‘How can I be amiable 
when I am sick so much”? she said to her- 
self. 

Edna was a girl of strong character. 
Whatever she made up her mind to do she 
generally did, and she deliberately made up 
hermind not to give wayto her temper during 
the whole of Lent. Only those who have a 
temper of their own can have a just appre- 
ciation of the worth of the offering. She 
got up one morning half sick, and, realizing 
that she was late, was rushing into her 
clothes as rapidly as she could, when a shoe- 
string broke. 

‘Everything always does go wrong when 
I try to hurry,” were the angry words that 
came leaping to her tongue, but she shut 
her mouth tight, and got up to get another. 
Alas, there wasn’t a single one in the 
drawer. Her little sister had taken the 
last the day before, and promised to remind 


’ mamma to get more, but had evidently for- 


gotten all about it. 
‘‘T wish the children would let my things 


alone,” was what was coming with impetu- 
ous wrath, but Edna stopped short again 
and ended, ‘‘would let me know when they 
are going to remember their promises,” and 
gave alittle, foolish laugh. Still, ifit wasn’t 
a very wise speech, it was better than the 
other, and there was nobody to laugh but 
herself. 

When she got down stairs at last, the 
cook was not in a very obliging mood over 


- having to keep Edna’s breakfast warm, and 


the muttered ill-humor and the unappetiz- 
ing meal were rather hard on a girl who 
was trying to be amiable. And then, to 
cap the climax, when she started up to pre- 
pare for a fishing excursion with some of 


her young companions, as previously 
planned, she noticed for the first time that 
it was pouring rain. It was a great disap- 
pointment to her, but she settled down to 
the next best thing—a pretty table cover 
she was embroidering for Miss Agnes’ 
birthday. Thus she passed safely through 
the first day. She felt she had made some 
narrow escapes, and wondered if she would 
be able to hold out, 

“Miss Agnes said it must be ‘for His 
sake’,’’ she murmured. ‘I must not forget 
that.’’ She had a sweet consciousness that 
she had done it for His sake only just at the 
moment she thought rather of what Miss 
Agnes had said than of what He had said. 

Edna got her Bible to see if she could 
find any texts to help her, or make it easier. 
‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good,” that was one. ‘‘Be ye 
angry and sin not.” She could not see very 
well how any one could be angry and not 
sin. She felt sure the safest plan for her 
was not to get angry at all. 

‘Be not overcome of evil” Edna repeated 
slowly. ‘‘I know what I will do,” she said 
presently. ‘‘I’ll learn ever so many texts, 
and that will do for the ‘good’.”’ 

Edna had some Easter lilies which she 
had tended with the greatest care and if 
nothing happened to them they were to be 
in bloom by Haster. Miss Anges had sug- 
gested that each of the girls raise one and 
bring as an offering from the class for the 
Easter decorations. The other two, Edna 
had intended, one for Miss Agnes herself, 
and the other for her mother. 

They were growing beautifully. One was 
so'near budding she was afraid it would 
bloom too soon. 

She put them out in the yard one day to 
catch a warm spring rain, intending to 
watch them closely. But her mother not 
knowing, sent her off on an errand, and 
when she got back each lily had been bitten 
off to the root, or so badly bruised it might 
as well have been. Her small brother had 
left the back gate open, and the cow com- 
ing home to be milked, had walked straight 
up to the tempting bit of green and feasted 
onit. Poor Edna! If the young culprit, or 
even the unwitting cow had been in sicht, 
she might not have been able to keep back 
the angry words. As it was, her face 
flushed—her eyes flashed, but she held her- 
self resolutely quiet for a moment, then 
murmured softly ‘‘God so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten son.” When 
that thought took possession of her, how 
small her disappointment seemed. 

It was then too late to plant again, so she 
just had to bear her threefold disappoint- 
ment as best she could. As the time 
approached, and the girls would be telling 
how beautiful their lilies were, Edna al- 
most felt she could not stand it. And when 
at last Miss Agnes turned to her expectant- 
ly, tears would come, and she could only 
whisper softly, ‘‘The cow got in and ate 
mine up—but— 1 didn’t say a single cross 
word, I haven’t all of Lent,” and she smiled 
brightly through her tears ‘‘Mother says 
I am getting quite amiable. Will He ac- 
cept that offering instead of the lily, and 
the fasting, too?” 

“Indeed He will,” 


said Miss Agnes 
heartily. 


‘“*He that ruleth his spirit is 


better than he that taketh a city’.” 
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Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,Y%, ¥% and 1-lb, tins. 

Also the following combinations : Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Choco"a'e-each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bauer & Co,, Liberfela, 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 


A SIMPLE, HARMLESS REMEDY. 


Yet it Cures the Worst Cases of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 

Dr. Jennison, who has made a life study 
of stomach troubles, says: ‘‘All forms of 
indigestion really amount to the same thing: 
that is, failure to completely digest the food 
eaten, no matter whether the trouble is acid 
dyspepsia or sour stomach, belching of wind, 
nervous dyspepsia, or loss of flesh and appe- 
tite; a person will not have any of them if 
the stomach can be induced by any natural, 
harmless way to thoroughly digest what is 
eaten, and this can be done by a simple 
remedy which I have tested in hundreds of 
aggravated cases with complete success. 
The remedy is a combination of fruit and 
vegetable essences, pure aseptic pepsin, and 
golden seal put up in the form of pleasant- 
tasting tablets, and sold by druggists under 
the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
One or two of these tablets should be taken 
after meals and allowed to dissolve in the 
mouth, and mingling with the food in the 
stomach, digests it completely before it has 
time to ferment, decay, and sour. 

On actual experiment one grain of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest three thou- 
sand grains of meat, eggs, and similar 
wholesome foods. 

It is safe to say if this wholesome remedy 
were better known by people generally, it 
would be a national blessing, as we are a na- 
tion of dyspeptics, and nine-tenths of all 
diseases Owe their origin to imperfect di- 
gestion and nutrition. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a se- 
cret patent medicine, but a fifty-cent pack- 
age will do more real good for a weak stom- 
ach than fifty dollars’ worth of patent medi- 
cines, and a person has the satisfaction of 
knowing just what he is putting into his 
stomach, which he does not know when 
widely advertised patent medicines are 
used. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets, full-sized packages, 50cts. 

A little book on cause and cure of stom- 
ach troubles mailed free, by addressing The 
Stuart Co., Marshall Mich 
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In buying seeds ** economy is 
extravagance,” because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
always largely exceeds the originai 
cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 

cheapest. Paya trifle more for 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


and always get your money’s worth, 
Five cents per paper everywhere, 
Always the best. Seed Annual free, 


D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


Dr. Worst’s Scientific Catarrh Inhaler,which 
treats local catarrh with medicated air, is an 
invention which should be welcomed by all suf- 
ferers from this disease. These local diseases are 
best reached and most quickly and effectively 
cured by local application. Itis so simple that 
any child can use it. 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
term Co., Syractse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. twill in- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention “Living Church.” 
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Hints for the Toilet 


Or the making of remedies for rough hands 
and faces and chapped lips there is no end. 
They range in price allthe way up from twenty- 
five cents to a dollar and a half per bottle or jar. 
Most women, according to human perversity, 
naturally find the more expensive creams and 
ointments more satisfactory than cheaper arti- 
cles, and when these preparations are used con- 
stantly they form no inconsiderable item in the 
personal expenses of the woman of moderate 
means. If she will be content to take a little 
trouble, she can make at home a remedy for 
chapped surfaces that will prove quite as effi- 
cient as patent creams, and cost only the time 
taken to make it. Save all the mutton drippings 
and the fat skimmed from the top of cold mut- 
ton-stock before the salt isadded. Put these 
on the fire and ‘‘try”’ them out until you have a 
clear, translucent liquid grease. Now add to it 
a few drops of any perfume you desire, and pour 
the grease into a small mould toform. When 
cold, turn out and wrap in waxed paper. One 
woman has tiny round pans for this purpose, 
and every winter makes a quantity of mutton- 
tallow, and sends a cake of it toeach member of 
her family and to several intimate friends. They 
al) prefer it to any other preparation of the 
kind. If one wishes to do so, she may have an 
excellent camphor ice by adding a few drops of 
camphor to the liquid fat. If on retiring at 
night this is thoroughly rubbed into chapped 
hands, and an old pairof gloves pulled on, the 
irritated surface will be vastly improved by 
morning. This isa receipt that has come down 
from the days of our grandmothers, and proves 
that sometimes, ‘‘after all, old things are best.”’ 
It is certainly worthy of respect, not only be- 
cause of itsage, but on account of its excellence. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

Good powder will not harm the skin; on the 
contrary, it gives a soft cool look and comfort- 
able feeling. Rice powder is the best to use. It 
is a good plan to cleanse the face prior to retir- 
ing to rest with a little cream or milk of cucum- 
ber. Apply with a soft piece of linen, dabbing 
it Well over the face, then wipe off the superflu- 
ous moisture. This cleanses the skin better 
than water, and encourages a delicate and white 
complexion. Rain water should be used when- 
ever possible, otherwise distilled or rose water 
is good. 

Those subject to pimples, blaakheads, and 
such things should use hot water, which at first 
willredden the skin, but the after result is sat- 
isfactory. 

Very cold water, either to drink or for bath- 
ing purposes, is injurious; it will wrinkle any 
skin. American women often have a wrinkled, 
yellow skin, caused without a doubt through 
drinking so much iced water. 

Soap for the face should be of the best quality, 
or for those finiing soap at all irritating, the 
use of oatmeal is to be preferred. To render 
the face cool and beautiful when one is going to 
some entertainment, when the face will be sub- 
jected to a heated atmosphere, use liquid cream- 
ola nicely and artistically, then dust on an ex- 
cess of powder around the nose, mouth, and 
under the chin. Leave it on the face until the 
last moment, when it must be dusted carefully 
off, and the complexion will remain soft, white, 
and beautiful all the evening. 

The secret of a beautiful skin is temperance, 
exercise, and cleanliness, and exercise is too 
often overlooked as an a#junct to beauty. Open- 
air exercise is absolutely necessary for those 
who would be healthy and beautiful. 


To CURE A BUNION.—Bathe the affected part 
in hot water to which a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of starch and a few drops of ar- 
nica have been added, wipe dry with a soft 
linen towel; and apply iodine with a camel’s 
hair brush. Wear a loose shoe out of doors, 
and while in the house, a shoe which has the 
leather covering the bunion entirely cut away. 
Bunions are caused by undue pressure. A good 
plan if you have t@ be out a great deal, is to 
have the shoemaker cut a piece from your shoe 
where it presses upon the bunion, and replace 
it with an invisible patch. 
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AKERS of honest goods brand 


It does not pay to mis- 


Safety lies in making 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN A 
Pittsburgh. . 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS them correctly, and are responsible 
FAHNESTOCK - 
ANOHOR Nae Bees for them. 
Incinnati. 
ECKSTEIN : . 
(e 
ps Is represent them. It is the mixtures, the ‘“sold- 
BRADLEY for-less-money” sorts, the ‘“‘ White Leads ” 
BROOKLYN( 
sewerr (— ’ | which are something else, that are sold under 
ULSTER ee: - : 
cou fictitious and misleading brands. 
SOUTHERN | 7 Le 
ieago gi q e; 
ai | cicns The makers assume no responsibility, and 
COLLIER are usually unknown. 
MissouRI ( 
St. Louis. a S . 
RED SEAL sure that the brand is right. 
SOUTHERN . - 
SOHN. LEWIS 43n08 co See list of genuine brands. 
*hiladelphia 
MORLEY at 
Cleveland. By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, : 
x able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louise. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Natonal Lead Co.. r00 William St, New York, 
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dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 


Everything warranted. 
> 118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
= ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
, ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Wagons. Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 


9X WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 


ELKHART CArriace AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Bec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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tofore been subscribers. 
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‘ AN EASTER OFFERING 
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Special Lenten Offer  .# 


During the Lenten Season The Living Church hopes to gain 
a permanent placein he homes of many Church People who have not here- 
To accomplish this end, we desire to enlist the 
services of Guilds and other Church Societies that may desire to raise 


shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90, 
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F By a special arrangement with manhiacturers of Church Furtiishings . 

: and Ecclesiastical Gocds, we are enabled to offer for Clubs of New 

% Subscribers articles of a value far in excess of what might be offered in 

# cash commissions. For particulars, address 

3 

FS THE LIVING CHURCH, 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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No.1, Fast Express to 
Denver has been re- 
sumed and will daily 


Lv CHICAGO 10.00 a.m, 


ArOMAHA 1 
Ar DENVER 


‘“*A Hand Saw 

is a Good 

Thing, but not F 
to shave with. ‘ ee, 


Burlington 


~ Route 


Fd! 


AME DAY. 


1.30 


0.1, 
p. IM. 


is the 


: | 


Proper Thing 


for House- 
Cleaning. 


“ vie XX. No. $4 ioe ee 
age 
Divine 


St. Mary's Church, Luzerne 


DIOCESE OF ALBANY 


The Living Church 
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SEECIAL 
LEN TEN 
OPPER 


During the present Lenten Season 
The Living Church hopes to gain 
a permanent piace in the homes of 
many Church People who have 
-not heretofore been subscribers. 
To accomplish this end, we desire 
to enlist the services of Guilds and 
other Church Societies that may 
desire to raise money for 


An Easter Offering 


By a special arrangement with 
manufacturers of Church Fur- 
nishings and Ecclesiastical Goods, 
we ate enabled to offer for Clubs of 
New Subscribers articles of a value 
far in excess of what might be of 


A simple and proper method cf cleaning costly and 
ke a sucs of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool unt This 


easily injured articles is to mé¢ 
il lukewarm. 
solution, while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 


Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 


particulars, address 
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fered in cash commissions, 


THE LIVING CHURCH. 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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surface or texture 


For 


Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. 
fully made, and the materials used in its manufacture are 


of any material, 


the purest and best. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamibie Co., Cincinnati 
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however delicate. 


It is more care- 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
82.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


'Hnteredin the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mar matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
in Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
{n Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency 1s sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange 


REOKIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if desired, 
tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANOES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


WEMORIALS 


ror EASTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, % % % % 
SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEW DESIGNS. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 


For Good Friday. 


Commemoration of the Three Hours’ Agony 
of Our Most Holy Redeemer upon 
the bross. 


A Devotion for Good Friday, with appropriate 
Hymns, and Prayers for the Silences. Compiled by a 
Priest of the Diocese of New York. Licensed for use 
in many of our Dioceses. Price, 5c., or $4.00 per 100. 
Postage, 30c. per 100 extra. 

Meditations for use with above, 

The Sympathy of the Passion, Meditations on Our 
Lord's Seven Last Words. By the Rey. F. W. 
ISAACS. 16mo, cloth, 20c. 

**By Thy Cross and Passion.’? Thoughts on the 
words spoken around and onthe Cross. By the 
late Mrks. RUNDLE CHARLES. 16mo, cloth, 60c. 


The Seven Voices of the Cross, By the Rev. H. B 
OTTLEY. 16mo, cloth, 60c. 


Good Friday Meditations on the Seven Words from the 
Cross. By the Rev. J.C. BELLETT. 16mo, cloth, 
60c. 


May be obtained from any Book éller, or from 


E.& J. B. Young & Co., Syncquaion. 
ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Rucnaristic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Tux Rey. Wo. B. HamiILron, Rector, 

938 Park ave., Chicago. 


|The Young Churchman for Easter, 


As usual, the Easter Youne CaurcuMan will 
All subscribers, both 
weekly and monthly, will receive it in regular 


be a ‘thing of beauty.” 
course. Other Sunday Schools desiring it for 
aster distribution, and subscribers desiring 
extra copies, will be supplied at the rate of 


ONE CENT PER COPY ib any quantities. 
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The central illustration is a full-page repro- 


duction of a handsome picture of the Resurrec- 
tion, with border especially designed by Miss 
EF’. I. Saunders, of New York City. 


Special list of Easter Cards and Booklets—at 
very low prices—seut on application. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CoO., 


MILWAUKEE, WI1s. 
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(AV RGH Worker 
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CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX M’F’G CO. 
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Hews and Hotes 


OME of the missionary societies are now 
and then condemned for sending Kuro- 
pean missionaries to pestilential climates, 
such as that of West Africa. Bishop Tug- 
well, traveling down the Niger from Lokoja, 
met four steamers going up the river, con- 
veying a hundred Englishmen to the town 
he had just visited, of whom about sixty 
were permanent government officials. Only 
one missionary resides there. ‘‘The cli- 
mate,’ remarks the Bishop, ‘‘does not ap- 
pear to distress the Foreign Office, or to 
affect the courage of the British soldier or 
government official; panic on the part of 
the Church of Christ in the face of such 
facts as these is surely disgraceful.” 
See 
HE following graceful tribute to the Rev. 
Dr. Joshua Kimber, was adopted unani- 
mously at the last meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Soc iety: 

The Board desires, also, to put on record its 
grateful recognition of the admirable conduct 
of its business affairs, and of the hopeful condi- 
tion of its funds, and while the managers 
earnestly endorse the appeal made by the Bish- 
op of Kentucky in his letter of declination, that 
all the clergy will feel themselves the more 
moved, by the vacancy in the office of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, to urge their people to generous 
gifts for the mission work, they feel it only due 
to the Associate Secretary to say that the work 
in the office has been admirably managed while 
it has been under his sole supervision; and that 
the outlook for the year is very encouraging. 

a uae 

T has fallen to the lot of but few priests to 
baptize one hundred and thirty people in 
one day. On the first Sunday in the new 
year that number of persons, adult converts 
and their children, were baptized by the 
Rev. J. P. Ellwood, missionary at Gorakh- 
pur, in the Northwest Province of India. 
So large an ingathering would be remark- 
able any where, but is absolutely unique in 
that part of India. No special explanation 
has come to hand of this great example of 
missionary success, but Mr. Ellwood, a mis- 
sionary of twenty-six years’ experience, 
tells us that they had all been well pre- 
pared. It may be that after so many years 
he is beginning the reap the results of his 

faithful labors. 

a 

HE ‘‘four godly laymen and one parish 
priest,” who started the S. P. C. K., on 
March 8th, 1698, could hardly have antici- 
pated that the bi-centenary commemoration 
of their efforts would be of so unique and 
world-wide a character. On the 8th of this 
month, the bi-centenary was celebrated all 
over the world in the dioceses assisted by 
the society since its formation. Most of the 
British bishops held special servicesin their 
cathedrals, and addressed public meetings 
afterwards. At St. Paul’s cathedral, Dr. 
Temple was to preach in the morning, and 
the Dean of Norwichatnight. In the after- 
noon there was a meeting at the guild hall, 
with the Lord Mayor in the chair, when 


CHICAGO, MARCH 10, 1898 


speeches were delivered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Archbishop of Capetown, and Lord Hals- 
bury. 

ee 


HE English Bible Society recently re- 
ceived, under the will of the Rev. Mr. 
Pouchin, the immense sum of four hundred 
thousand dollars, but it soon transpired that 
in making this extraordinary legacy he had 
sacrificed his family, leaving them com- 
pletely unprovided for. It is greatly to the 
eredit of the society that, upon learning 
this fact, it returned one-half to the rela- 
tives. It is too common for even religious 
societies and corporations under such cir- 
cumstances to avail themselves of all that 
the law allows, and to ignore considerations 
of natural justice. Public opinion, it is 
true, would hardly have approved the appro- 
priation of the whole of sucha legacy by 
the Bible society, and had it failed in 
liberality would probably have suffered 
more in its subscriptions than it would have 
benefited by the legacy. But it might have 
been much less liberal in the matter than it 
has been, without arousing much criticism. 
— ss — 
N certain quarters a new Gospel is being 
proclaimed, according to which the 
Church and the world are no longer at va- 
riance. The New Testament antithesis, 
which the Prayer Book continues to teach 
in the catechism, the Baptismal offices, and 
elsewhere, has become obsolete. It is now 
completely out of date. A consequence of 
this position is that there is no Jonger any 
room for the distinction between the natur- 
al and the supernatural. Neither ought we 
to speak of one class of things as “‘sacred,”’ 
and another as “‘secular.” Everything sec- 
ular is to be recognized as sacred, and the 
sacred as secular. Itis rather confusing to 
those who have been brought up on the Bible 
and Prayer Book, but it is making progress. 
Weare told that lately a clergyman imbued 
with this ‘new theology,” whose parish is 
not a thousand miles from Boston, lectured, 
or rather gave ‘‘talks,’”’ to his Confirmation 
class on ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘‘Portia,” ‘‘Macbeth,” 
and other Shakesperean characters. One 
poor woman who attended these talks and 
was afterwards confirmed, owned toa friend- 
ly lady that she had been very much puz- 
zled. She and her husband, she said, had 


hunted through the Bible for two hours for 


these names, and had not been able to dis- 
cover one of them. The poor soul did not 
know that nowadays all good literature is 
to be regarded as sacred and inspired. 
Lis ee 

T is both an encouragement and an in- 

spiration to read such convincing evi- 
dence of the power of Christianity in the 
hearts of men, leading them to deeds of 
unselfish benevolence for others asisshown 
in the following statement from the journal 
bearing the title, American Investments. 
The Rey. T. C. Ward, of the Sheltering 
Arms, New York city, has prepared com- 
parative tables showing the amount of 
money left for charitable or benevolent 
purposes, by testators throughout the United 
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States in the last three years. He finds 
that in 1895 the bequests amounted to 
$9,401,500, in 1896 to $13,112,300, and in 1897 
to $14,374,800. Of last year’s amount, 
$6,204,600, was designated for charitable, 
$2,878,000 for missionary, and $5,292,200 for 
educational purposes. The principal testa- 
tors in 1897 were: William Lamson, Le Roy, 
N. Y., $500,000; Lewis Crozier, Chester, Pa., 
$750,000; George M. Pullman, Chicago, 
$1,330,000, and Charles H. Contoit, of New 
York city,$600,000. The following table shows 
the amount to be devoted to Church and 
missionary purposes, according to religious 
denominations:— 


1895 1896 1897 
Episcopal: 2... cc. $795,000 $737,200 $1,026,600 
Congregational...... 247,000 284,500 481,800 
IBaptish.iucrccias 101,500 216,800 312,200 
Presbyterian........ 83,700 183,400 265,100 
Roman Catholic..... 56,000 209,000 214,300 
IMECCROdISUs anes. 2 cnr 117,900 132,200 87,100 
Reformed). sisi: teen's 30,000 67,500 77,000 
DButheranc-.. vo... 18,700 17,200 73,500 
Wnitarian ss. sticccs <i 59,800 63,500 17,200 
New Jerusalem...... 14,000 20,000 13,500 
Universalist.......... 7,000 6,000 11,000 
Christians 056s ec sien's 3,000 6,500 9,500 
RITICNOS hon se setiew tare 5,500 6,000 7,000 
Hebrew ster aaisers 2,800 4,000 2,000 


It is gratifying to find Churchmen leading 
the list in generous giving. 
eee 
HE Russian Church has made a very 
effective reply, in a practical way, to 
recent overtures from Rome, by the solemn 
canonization of ‘‘St. Isidore and the seventy- 
two martyrs.’’ When Cardinal Bessarion, 
who had become a convert to Rome, was ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Constantinople, after 
the Council of Florence, a Roman Bishop 
was sent to Dorpat to insist that the priests 
and the people should renounce their 
“Greek heresies” and accept the Roman 
obedience. The priest Isidore and seventy- 
two of his congregation refused to comply 
and were condemned to be drowned as ‘‘her- 
etics and schismatics.” This sentence was 
executed on January 8th, 1472. The Holy 
Synod has now ordained that that day shall 
be henceforth observed in honor of those 
martyrs. A solemn procession was made 
this year to the spot where the martyrdom 
is said to have taken place, and the Divine 
Liturgy was celebrated in the presence of 
an immense concourse. Dorpat never be- 
came Roman, though in later times Luther- 
anism has prevailed, but this is now declining 
before the advance of the Russian Church. 
at 
HE London Daily Chronicle says that a 
Welsh Baptist chapel in Llanelly has 
passed a resolution giving a month’s notice 
to parents attending thechapel to withdraw 
their children from the national school 
(where the elements of religion are taught), 
and send them to the board school, on pain 
of excommunication. On this the editor has 
the following mild censure: “‘It is feared 
that this threat is calculated to bring disre- 
pute upon the Baptist cause in Llanelly, and 
the attempt to deprive parents of civil and 
religious liberty is strongly condemned by 
the public.” Commenting on this, The 
Church Times says: ‘‘We can well imagine 
the vigor of renunciation with which our 
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contemporary would have exposed some 
harmless parish priest for advising his pa- 
rishioners to remove:their children from the 
board school to the parish school, even 
though he went no further. It makes a 
world of difference on which side tyranny is 
exercised.” 


wi. 4; 


EPORTS from Australia represent an 
almost unprecedented condition of heat 
and drouth. The suffocating air in city, 
town, and country is made more unbearable 
by the smoke and cinders from fierce forest 
fires. Water has disappeared from the 
wells and streams, and starvation is threat- 
ened in many districts by the destruction of 
corps. Epidemics of typhus fever have been 
caused, and the situation is trying in the 
extreme. Business and labor of all kinds 
have been suspended so far as possible. It 
is to be hoped that this distressful state of 
things is limited in extent, and that relief 
will speedily come. 


— 


The Church Abroad 


Bishop Moule, of Mid-China, has recently 
completed a Confirmation tour of nearly 1,000 
miles, occupying six weeks. For a man in his 
70th year, such a journey, performed for the 
most part in sedan chairs or in native boats, is 
remarkable. 


Dr. Gregory, the present dean of St. Paul's, 
one of the last remaining members of the great 
chapter of which Dean Church was so long the 
head, and Canon Liddon was chancellor, has 
just entered upon his eightieth year, having 
been born Feb. 9th, 1819. In spite of his nearly 
four score years, Dean Gregory is in excellent 
health and spirits. On his birthday he was 
present at the usual services in St. Paul’s, and 
received the hearty congratulations of the 
clergy. 


Dr. Billing, Bishop of Bedford, one of the suf- 
fragans of the Bishop of London, who has just 
died in his 64th year, was a man of unusual 
faithfulness and devotion. Theson of a clergy- 
man, he was educated at Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and for some time labored in the provinces. 
In 1878 he was appointed to the important rec- 
tory of Spitalfields. In 1886 he was presented 
to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
was shortly after consecrated second Suffragan 
Bishop of Bedford, in succession to Dr. Wals- 
ham How. He lived at the East end and worked 
night and day among the poor parishes, devot- 
ing himself utterly to the cause of his beloved 
Hast-enders. He was a man of shrewd common 
sense, kindly sympathy, and quick decision. 
He began life as a strong Evangelical, but, ac- 
cording to the London Times, ‘the woke up one 
morning at Spitalfields, and found his old theol- 
ogy would not work.’”? Ridding himself of the 
trammels of party, he got onadmirably with the 
clergy of all schools of thought. As rector of 
Spitalfields he had under his charge 20,000 peo- 


ple of divers creeds, nations, and languages, in . 


a comparatively small area. The region was 
full of thieves, bad characters, and every spec- 
ies of outcast. No class of parishioners was out- 
side the scope of his personal efforts. He sys- 
tematically visited the cheap lodging houses to 
do what he could for the wretched and ruined 
waifs of humanity to be found there, and would 
walk the streets at night in the hope of reclaim- 
ing the unfortunate women who thronged the 
thoroughfares; while for the poor little chil- 
dren, forlorn and neglected, he founded homes 
and refuges. A Bishop made of such material 
could ill be spared. 


From Lone Istanp:—‘‘Most earnestly and 
sincerely do I say that to be robbed of your 
weekly visit would be like losing forever the 
companionship of a yery dear friend,” 


The Diving Church 


The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting, Tuesday, March 8th, 
there were present seven bishops, ten presby- 
ters, and six laymen. 

Announcement having been made of the death 
of the Rt. Rev. Dr. C. T. Quintard, an ex-officio 
member of this Board, the chairman offered 
suitable prayers. 

The associate secretary submitted to the 
Board a letter from the Rt. Rev. Dr. Dudley 
(which has been published) declining his elec- 
tion to be general secretary. At a later mo- 
ment the following minute was adopted: 

The Board of Managers having received the letter 
of the Bishop of Kentucky declining the position to 
which he was elected at the last meeting, of general 
secretary of ‘the Board, beg leave, while they recog- 
nize the difficulties which compelled this declination, 
to ask the Bishop of Kentucky if he will not, until 
the vacancy in the office of general secretary be 
filled, give such time as he can spare, to oversee the 
general work of gathering funds for the society and 
stirring the wills of the faithful to sufficient gifts. 

A further minute was adopted which was or- 
dered to be sent to all the clergy of the Church. 
It appears elsewhere in this paper. 

A special committee consisting of three 
bishops, three presbyters and three laymen, 
were appointed to report to the Board the name 
or names of one or more persons to be nomi- 
nated for the office of general secretary. 

The treasurer reported that the contributions 
to March 1st were about $6,500 ahead of those 
of last year to the same date. 

Communications were received from ten of 
the bishops having domestic missionary work 
in charge, with regard to appointments, etc., 
which were confirmed, and two or three re- 
quests for increased appropriation were laid 
over for consideration. 

It was 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers hereby puts 
on recerd an expression of its deep sense of the serv- 
ice which nas been rendered to this Church by the 
Missionary Bishop of Duluth in his faithful and 
thorough oversight of the vacant district of North 
Dakota, which during two years last past he has 
added to the abundant labors of his own large and 
umportant jurisdiction. 

A number of letters were considered from the 
Bishop of Alaska, also, in large part having 
reference to the maiter of appoiutments, which 
received deliberate consideration. Favorable 
action was reached in one instance, subject to 
the receipt of testimony as to the sufficiency of 
health of the missionary designated, and his 
family. He is intended for the work of the 
Copper river country. Mr. A. A. Seldon, of 
Omaha, selected at the Bishop’s request by the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was appointed a 
lay-worker at Fort Adams. During the meet- 
ing a telegram was received saying that he had 
already started for the field to accompany 
Bishop Rowe over the Chilkoot Pass, the 
Bishop intending to depart from Sitka by that 
route for the Yukon district in the early part 
of this month. Several other applications are 
still pending, and a man is wanted for Dyea 
and Skaguay. TheRev. A. J. Campbell, M. D., 
was ordained to the Priesthood at Sitka by 
Bishop Rowe, on Jan, 2d. 


Letters were at hand from all the foreign 
bishops. Bishop Ferguson conveyed the infor- 
mation that the Liberian government by recent 
action had released the mission schools sub- 
stantially from all duty on importations. The 
acting superintendent of Cape Mount Station 
reported that it was hoped that the new girls’ 
schoolhouse, St. (George’s Hall, would be com- 
pleted before the next rainy season. Masons 
had come from Sierra Leone to erect the Irving 
memorial chapel, the money for which was con- 
tributed through the friends of the late Mrs. 
Theodore Irving. A rectory and infirmary 
were in the original plan, but the fund did not 
reach a sufficient amount to cover these build- 
ings. Miss Radcliff and Miss Good, deaconesses 
from England, had joined the station under an 
arrangement with the acting superintendent. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Graves indicates the sta- 
tions in China for Messrs. Lund and Lindstrom, 


under appointment at Wahu and Ngan-l 
spectively. Both places are on the Y-; 
river. He calls attention to a table which 
encloses, showing the total number of 
workers; men and women, in someof the 
sions in China, with a view to influenc’ 
Church to contribute more largely, sayin 
the same connection: ‘‘Something is lacki 
the missionary zeal at home until we are 
ciently supplied with new men from Ame! 
He has secured grounds at Sinza in the Shar 
hai district for the erection of the church p: 
vided for by the late Mrs. G. T. Bedell, i 
memory of her husband, formerly Bishop of 
Ohio, for a residence for the missionary the: 
and a parish house. The church and the res 
dence will be immediately built. The Bishop’s 
appointment of the Rev. L. B. Ridgely as mis- 
sionary to China, was confirmed and the neces- 

sary additional appropriations made. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. McKim wrote that, in his 
immediate need of menin Japan, he had bor- — 
rowed of Bishop Awdry for a year the services — 
of the Rev. W. Frank Madeley, who will serve 
as missionary in charge at the northern sta- 
tions of Aomori, Hirosaki, and Hachinohe. 
His salary, house rent, and travelling expenses 
were immediately assumed by the Board. On 
Jan. 23d the Bishop ordained the Rev. O. Wam- 
agata, who is the first son of a Japanese clergy- 
man to be ordained. He will spend his diacon- 
ate at Aomori. The Bishop says: ‘‘ForSt. Paul’s 
college work we would like two young men—all 
the better if they be candidates for Holy Orders 
—college graduates, earnest, devoted Church- 
men with a vocation to missionary work’’; he 
suggests that: they might come for three yearson 
probation, The Rev. T. S. Tyng, on leave of : 
absence, reached New York during the meet- 
ing. Tidings were at hand that Miss Lisa 
Lovell, of Japan, who has been ill at the Great 
Northern hospitai at London, is not likely to be 
able to resume work for a year. The Rev. H. 
G. Limric, who applied for Japan last autumn 
and was appointed a month ago, felt obliged to 
decline since, at the earlier date, another hav- 
ing been appointed in his stead, he accepted a 
call to a parish, which he regarded as providen- 
tial, and entered upon duty. 

It was stated on behalf of the auditing com- 
mictee, that they had caused the books and ac- 
counts of the treasurer to be examined to the 
first instant, and had certified the same to be 
correct. 


~ 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Crry.— At the Church Missions House a weekly 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist is arranged 
for Thursdays throughout Lent, at an early 
hour. 

The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor held a meeting March 
8th, at which a discussion was had upon the Em- 
ployers’ Liability law. 

At St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, rector, an early celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist was held on Sunday, March 
13th, for corporate communion of the newly 
confirmed, and their friends and relatives. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, rector,a feature of the people’s service 
Sunday evenings is a series of addresses by the 
Rev. J. H. MclIlvane, D. D., former pastorof the 
Murray Hill Presbyterian place of worship. 

The library of the Church Club has received 
many valuable additions of late, by gifts from 
clergymen and others of the American Church, 
and of branches of the Anglican Church in com- 
mnnion with the archiepiscopal see of St. Aug- 
ustine. 

Grace-Emmanuel church, the Rev. Wm. L. 
McGown, rector, is struggling to free itself of 
its debt of $25,000, which is far beyond its own 
ability to pay. Co-operation from without, to 
remove what proves a danger to its existence, 
is partly assured. 


The monthly meeting of the New York Local 
Assembly of the Brotherhood of St, Andrew, 
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was held last week at the General Theological 
Seminary. The topics discussed were: ‘The 
Brotherhood a help to the rector,” and “The 
Brotherhood a hindrance to the parish.” 


At All Angels’ church, the Rev. De Lancey 
Townsend, Ph. D., rector, an experiment in the 
direction of an early Sunday morning service, 
especially intended for bicyclists and others 
who seek Sunday outings, has proved a success. 
The service is held at a quarter before 10 0’clock, 
and is well attended. 


The courts have given permission for the un- 
jon of the church of the Redeemer and the 
church of the Holy Nativity, and the last steps 
are thus completed by which the new organi- 
zation comes into existence under the rectorship 
of the Rev W. E. Johnson,and a new vestry, with 
the consolidated title of the ‘‘church of the Re- 
deemer.’’ The two congregations have been 
blended. 

A movement is on foot to provide a guarantee 
fund to defray the expense of publishing the 
translation, under the supervision of the Rev. 
Theodosius L. Tyng of the missionary staff in 


Japan, of the Book of Common Prayer into the. 


Japanese language. The task of translation is 
nearly done, and it is desired that the work be 
shortly issued: by the New York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society. 


The Clothing Bureau which has long been 
maintained by the Sisterhood of the Good Shep- 
herd, is in more than usual need of replenishing 
by gifts of old clothes, and the Sisters have is- 
sued aspecial appeal toerablethem to meet ade- 
quately the increasing demands upon them. The 
articles contributed are made over by the Sis- 
ters into very serviceable garments, and are 
sold to the deserving poor at nominal prices. 
Many persons come to buy who would not accept 
an act of free charity. 


The vestry of St. Luke’s church has for some- 
time past been endeavoring to obtain release 
from a large assessment which has been levied 
upon it by the city authorities, for the opening of 
Convent avenue from 115th st. to St. Nicholas 
ave. The action was taken in 1894, by a com- 
mission under appointment of the Supreme 
Court. The parish procured the introduction 
of a bill in the legislature, the effect of which 
would be to release them fromthe objectionable 
payment. Under the present charter creating 
Greater New York, the mayor of a city has a 
power of veto over city bills, and Mayor Van 
Wyck hasannounced his veto to this bill. The 
vestry of St. Luke’s will have no alternative 
therefore, and are forced to make the payment. 


February 20th was the anniversary of the 
death of Walter L. Smith, and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Smith, long and devoted parish- 
joners of St. John’s chapel, presented the church 
with a very handsome altar service book (one 
of those published by subscription) in memory 
of their beloved boy, with the following in- 
scription in letters of gold on the inside cover: 

In memoriam. Walter Lawrence Smith, sometime 
a faithful acolyte of St. John's chapel, entered into 
the rest of Paradise, February 20th, 1897. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light per- 
petual shine upon him,” 

The missal is very substantially and richly 
bound in heavy, gold-lined morocco, with 
brass corners, highly polished, beautifully 
designed, and with a large cross of similar ma- 
terial on the outside cover. The type is large 
and clear, paper of the richest quality, rubrics 
in red, and the first letter of Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel, is elaborately and artistically de- 
signed It perhaps is one of the finest altar ser- 
vice books in this great city. A sbort serviceof 
benediction was held by the vicar of the chapel, 
just before the High Celebration on the day it 
was presented. 


“Columbia University has just received from 
the Duke de Loubat a deed of property consist- 
ing of Broadway real estate valued at $1,100,- 
000. The property is at present improved by 
business and office buildings. ‘The gift is made 
subject to a life annuity to the duke of $60,000. 
Upon his death, the property, or its proceeds, 
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less any excess of income advanced by the uni- 
versity, is to constitute an endowment fund for 
the maintenance and support of the university 
library, under the name of the Galliard-Loubat 
Library Endowment fund, as a memorial of his 
parents. The income of the property is under- 
stood to be somewhat variable, but is likely con- 
siderably to exceed annually the income re- 
served by the duke for his life interest. The 
university will thus receive, in all probability,a 
certain sum annually, besides becoming heir to 
one of the largest single benefactions ever 
made to an American institution of learning. 
The gift was accepted on the terms named by 
the Duke de Loubat, and a vote of thanks unan- 
imously passed. The duke has already been a 
liberal benefactor of the university, and is a 
native of this city, sharing his time between 
here and Europe. The subject for last week’s 
address by the chaplain of the college, the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. R. Van de Water, was ‘“‘A Lenten 
study of our Lord’s second sermon on the 
Mount.”” Twice weekly he answers questions 
put by the students in a box provided for the 
purpose—much interest being aroused by this 
direct mode of coming in touch with what is 
passing in the student’s mind. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. — Several 
sermon clubs have been established by the stu- 
dents of the middle and junior classes, composed 
of about half a dozen men each, which meet on 
Friday afternoons. The purpose of these clubs 
is to give the men practice in preaching. Two 
of the members give 20-minute sermons with- 
out notes, which are criticised by the other 
members. The arrangement thus far has 
proven very satisfactory. The examination for 
the alumni prizes in Greek and ecclesiastical 
history will be held during the Haster holidays. 
The prize for Greek is to be $30, and for ecclesias- 
tical history, $20. The Rev. William McGarvey, 
of Philadelphia, gave a missionary talk to the 
students March 7th. The Rev. Prof. Body ad- 
dressed the devotional meeting March 10th, on 
“The right use of the Holy Scriptures.”? The 
Seminarian is now in the hands of the printers, 
and will shortly be issued. Prof. Francis T. 
Russell, D. D., is giving to the students during 
Lent half-hour exercises in the use of the voice 
and in breathing. Theclass is open to all stu- 
dents. 


YONKERS.—At St. Andrew’s memorial church 
Bishop Potter confirmed aclass of 25 persons, 
March 8th, presented by the rector, the Rey. 
James E. Freeman. During the day the Bishop 
visited the workingmen’s club house, known as 
the Hollywood Inn. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—It is stated that the united 
churches of St. Luke and Epiphany are expected 
to occupy the building of the church of the 
Atonement, which was vacated some two years 
ago. 

Sickness is prevalent among several of our 
clergymen. The Kev. Messrs. Bolton, Field, 
Graham, White, and Bringhurst are all on the 
invalid list; and of these only the latter shows 
any signs of improvement. 

Under the auspices of the Junior Auxiliary, a 
missionary meeting was held in the memorial 
church of St. Simeon, the Rev. Edgar Cope, rec- 
tor, on Wednesday evening, 9th inst., which 
was addressed by Bishop Morrison, of Duluth. 


The will of the late Rev. Robert C. Matlack, 
which was admitted to probate on the 5th inst., 
disposing of an estate valued at $40,000, contains 
a contingent bequest of the residuary estate to 
the diocese of Pennsylvania, to create a Mat- 
lack memorial fund in memory of the decedent’s 
wife. Mrs. Matlack died about nine years ago. 


The Rev. George Stuart Fullerton, Ph. D., 
has resigned as vice provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, but will continue as professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, he being 
the hulder of the Adam Seybert professorship. 
He has been granted a leave of absence by the 
trustees in order that he may pursue his studies 
abroad. At the closeof the present academic 
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year he will sail for Antwerp, and will pass: 
much of his time in Munich where there are fa- 
cilities that will enable him to continue his or- 
iginal work in philosophy, which has been in- 
terfered with somewhat since he accepted the 
vice-provostship. 


The Rev. John A. Goodfellow, rector of the. 
church of the Good Shepherd, observed the 26th, 
anniversary of his incumbency on Sunday, 6th, 
inst. In the evening, he made special allusion 
to the event, in a sermon relating to the work of 
the ministry. Speaking of his work during the 
year just ended, he had administered the Sac- 
rament of Baptism to 50 persons, and 58 were 
added to the list of communicant members, by 
letter and by Confirmation. There are now 3339, 
communicants enrolled. The ordinary income 
for the year amounted to $1,996, and the ex- 
penditure was $2,191. Other sources brought 
the income to $4,006. In conclusion, Mr. Good- 
tellow appealed to the members to wipe out the 
deficiency due to the warden by an Easier of- 
fering. 

The charter for the united ckurches of Christ 
church and St. Peter’s, which was granted by 
the Hon. John Penn, Esq., Lieutenant-governor 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, June 24th, 
1765, was amended March 19th, 1810, so as to in- 
clude St. James’ church. The latter was erected 
into a separate corporation early in 1829; and 
Christ churchand St. Peter’s were made separ- 
ate corporations in 1832. In the year 1817, the. 
Female Episcopal Benevolent Society was or- 
ganized, and this association is the link which 
still binds these three parishes together. Its 
managers and beneficiaries are drawn from the 
three churches, and so are the funds for its sup- 
port. The 81st annual report says that ‘the. 
aged women who are the objects of the society’s 
care have been thankful recipients of the fuel 
that has warmed them, the groceries that have 
fed them; and thecomfortable clothing that has 
enabled them to make a respectable appearance 
when fellow-worshipers with those of the 
household of faith whose kindness assists 
them.’’ St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector, has now 10 women on the 
list. Each one receives a ton of coal in the year, 
a dollar’s worth of groceries each month, and 
such warm clothing as she most needs. 


By the decease of Isaac A. Sheppard, which 
occurred on Sunday, 6th inst., in his 71st year, 
the Church has been bereft of one of its promi- 
nent laymen, while the city mourns the loss of 
one of its most useful citizens. He was a self- 
made man, rising from a humble position to be- 
come an iron manufacturer whose establishment 
now covers acres in the Kensington district. 
He was for three years a m: mbter of the State_ 
Legislature just previous to ana at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and in 1879. was made a mem- 
ber of the Board of Muu ation, and from 1889. 
until the close of 1896, its president. Early in 
1895 he desired to resign the oftice. but the board 
declined, and instead granuteu him a six months’ 
leave of absence, which was again extended in- 
definitely. “Me. Sheppard ascribed much of the 
cause that led to his last illness to the contin~ 
ued strain of having to sign the teachers’ war- 
rants, over 4,000 every month, for 10 months of 
the year. He was for many years president of 
the National Security Bank, which he actively 
assisted ‘in organizing in 1870; and was also a 
trustee of the Northern Savings Fund, and of 
the Northern Liberties Gas Works. Mr. Shep- 
pard has been for a long series of years rector’s 
warden of Zion church. Among his charities 
may be mentioned the erection at the Chestnut 
Hi)l Home for Consumptives, of the ‘Sheppard 
Memorial,” at a cost of $20,000, in memory of a 
son and daughter, both of whom died of con- 
sumption. A significant fact relative to the 
business traits of Mr. Sheppard was ‘that his 
employes, whether in this city or at the branch 
foundry in Baltimore, never found it necessary 
to resort to strikes to settle any difficulties that 
may have arisen between employer and his, 
workmen. 

The Rey. Edward A. Foggo, D. D., departed 
this life suddenly early on Tuesday morning, 
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8th inst., of angina pectoris. He had been suf- 
fering for afew days from neuralgia, but his 
decease was entirely unexpected. Dr. Foggo 
was born on the island of Bermuda, Jan. 7th, 
1834, and was the third son of the Hon. John W. 
Foggo, member of her Majesty’s Council in 
Bermuda. He studied under tutors who came 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, at the invitation of 
several prominent men inthe island. In 1849 
he went to New York, passed all the examina- 
tions, and entered the class of 1850 at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. He graduated in 
1853, and was one of the youngest men ever 
graduated from that venerable institution. He 
remained at the seminary as a resident gradu- 
ate, and was not ordained deacon until he at- 
tained his majority. Very soon thereafter, he 
was invited to the eharge of Christ church, 
Bordentown, N. J., but was not then of the ca- 
nonical age for priest’s orders. At the proper 
time, however, he was advanced to the priest- 
hood in the church of which he was then in 
charge, by Bishop George W. Doane, who short- 
ly afterwards bestowed upon him the honorary 
degree of M. A. from Burlington college. Mr. 
Foggo remained at Bordentown four years, and 
then took charge of mission stations for a few 
months, establishing the Church services in 
Crosswicks and Heightstown, and maintaining 
the services in the old mission at Allentown. 
In 1857, while at Bordentown, he married Anne 
Hopkinson, a great granddaughter of Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a granddaughter of the Hon. 
Joseph Hopkinson, author of the national hymn, 
*‘Hail Columbia.’’ She died in this city in 1886, 
and an elegant memorial brass has been placed” 
in the interior of old Christ church, commemor- 
ating her. Early in 1861 Mr. Foggo went to 
Christ church, holding the position of assistant 
minister until 1869, when he was elected rector, 
and continued as such until Oct. 1st, 1891, when 
the vestry after urging him to remain, unani- 
mously elected him rector emeritus, which honor 
he resigned a short time ago. In 1876, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity upon him, and about 
the sime time he was elected a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, and of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. For 
several years, Dr. Foggo served as secreiary 
of “The Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania”; as chaplain of 
Franklin Lodge F. and A. M.; and ov the board 
of managers of the Episcopal hospital. After 
relinquishing the charge of Christ church, he 
officiated but seldom, and lived a retired life. 
A few y@ars ago he married Louisa Herbert 
Washington, daughter of Reade M. Washing- 
ton, whosurviveshim. Dr. Foggo had been re- 
cently engaged in compiling a ‘“‘History of Christ 
church” during the more than 80 years of his 
connection with that parish. 


West CaEster.—On the 11th inst., a mission- 
ary meeting under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Chester convocation was held 
in the church of the Holy Trinity. The rector, 
the Rey. G. H. Hills, conducted the opening 
service. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Wells of Spokane, and Bishop Morrison, of Du- 
luth, on mission work in their respective juris- 
dictions. The Rev. C. C. Walker spoxe of the 
interest he found in the mission for seamen; 
and the Rev. J. R. Moore told of the good work 
being done by the colored people of Philadel- 
phia. The Rev. Dr. C. S. Olmstead referred to 
mission work in the West; and the Rev. R. W. 
Forsytb to Church missions in general. There 
was a large attendance of Churchwomen. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The library of the late Rev. John Rouse is be- 
ing sold at the Church Club rooms. 


The Rev. Dr. James S. Stone will preach 
Wednesday evening, March 16th, at the cathe- 
dral in Cleveland, Ohio, in a special course of 
sermons which is being delivered there during 
Lent. 

The Sunday school council met in the Church 
Club rooms, Monday evening, March 7th. It 
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consisted of the superintendent and one teacher 
from each Sunday school. The purpose of this 
body is to discuss questions of detail in relation 
to the Sunday schools. Toe principal questions 
discussed were the Lenten offering, and the 
methods of encouraging the missionary spirit in 
each Sunday sehool. 


The Rev. Charles E. Bowles, rector of All 
Saints’, Ravenswood, who has had spiritual 
charge of St. John’s church, Jrving Park, for 
the past six weeks, has been appointed by the 
Bishop priest-in-charge. The Sunday School 
is reorganized and is steadily increasing. The 
average attendance at Evensong Sunday after- 
noon is 80. There is acelebration of the Holy 
Communion every Saturday, and Litany every 
Wednesday evening. St. John’s Guild, which 
includes all the parish organizations, meets 
every Monday night. It is hoped that St. John’s 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew will 
be revived in the near future. A special service 
under the auspices of the Brotherhood has been 
arranged for Wednesday night, March 23d, at 
8pr.m. Addresses will be made by the director 
and council member of All Saints’ chapter, and 
the Rey. E. M. Thompson, assistant rector of 
St. James’, Chicago. 


The Brotherhood Council met Thursday even- 
ing, March 10th, in the Church Club rooms. 
There was a large attendance. The question 
discussed was, ‘‘How to deal with boys.” Mr. 
Masters, of New York, addressed the council. 


Bishop McLaren confirmed a class of 53 candi- 
dates Sunday morning, March 138th, at St. Pet- 
er’s church, the Rey. S. C. Edsall, rector. In 
the evening he confirmed a class of 27—20 of 
whom were adults—at Grace church, Oak Park, 
the Rey. C. P. Anderson, rector. 


The Bishop of Springfield was in Chicago, 
Sunday, March 13th, and in the morning con- 
firmed a class of 67 at the church of the Epiph- 
any, the Rev. Dr. T. N. Morrison, rector. In 
the evening he confirmed a class of 35 at St. 
Andrew’s church, the Rey. W. C. De- Witt, rec- 
tor. 

Bishop McLaren confirmed a class of 21 at St. 
Thomas’ church, the Rev. A. H. Lealtad, rec- 
tor, Wednesday evening, March 9th. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Battrmorge.— A meeting of the Junior Auxili- 
ary of the Board of Missions was held in Grace 
church, Feb. 26th. Reports of the work done 
during the year were given by the representa- 


tives of the 16 branches of the auxiliary now_ 


established. Addresses were made by the Rey. 
Charles Jessup, who spoke on mission work in 
Alaska; by Mrs. Albert Sioussat, president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, who spoke on “‘The United 
offering’’; and by Mrs. William Devries, presi- 
dent of the Indian Aid association, who told of 
the work of Miss Sibyl Carter, who introduced 
instruction in lace work among Indian women, 
establishing seven schools in Minnesota and 
Wyoming for carrying on the work. The music 
was rendered by the St. Cecilia Guild. The 
officers of the auxiliary are: President, Miss 
Mary R. Snowden; corresponding secretary, 
Miss M. A. Merritt; recording secretary, Miss 
Mary Spencer; assistant recording secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth R. James; treasurer, Miss 
Louisa Lay. 


Tbe Sunday school of the church of the Holy 
Innocents’, the Rev. Robert A. Tufft, rector, 
has been presented with a new piano by the 
Girls’ Friendly society, and by the pupils of the 
Sunday school. After Easter the Sunday 
school room will be frescoed and painted and 
generally renovated at a cost of about $300. 

The midday Lenten services, held annually at 
the church of the Messiah, the Rev. Peregrine 
Wroth, rector, began Feb. 24th, when an ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Douglass Hooff. 
The services will be held daily except Satur- 
day, beginning promptly at 12:30 P. Mm. and end- 
ingat 12:50. Prominent clergy of the city and 
vicinity will officiate. The music is by the St. 
Cecilia Guild. / 

March 4th, Bishop Paret administered the 
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rite of Confirmation to a class of 34 persons at 
St. Luke’s church, the Rev. William A. Coale, 
rector. The Bishop also preached. 

The sixth anniversary of the rectorship of 
the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, of the church of St. 
Michael and All Angels’ was observed on Sun- 
day, March 13th. After reading a pastoral let- 
ter, in which he thanked the congregation for 
their earnestness in the work of the parish, Dr. 
Smith preached a sermon from the text, ‘I am 
among you as he that serveth.’’ During the 
rectorship, he showed that there had been 193 
baptisms, 296 persons confirmed, 62 married, 
$76,000 raised, 3,408 services held, and an in- 
crease in communicants from 471 to 1,100. In 
the Sunday school there are 412 children, with 
35 officers and teachers. During the Lenten 
season, Dr. Smith will be assisted in the duties 
of the parish by the Rev. Clarence D. Frankel, 
of St. Luke’s cathedral, Atlanta, Ga. 


The 20th anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rev. J. Julius Sams, D.D., of Holy Trinity 
church, was observed on Sunday, March 138th. 
After the service many of the congregation 
waited to offer their congratulations to the rec- 
tor. Dr. Sams took charge of Holy Trinity 
church in February, 1878, and by hard work and 
the generous assistance of Messrs. William R. 
Griffith and James Smallwood, the mortgage 
resting on the church was paid in 1880. The 
ground rent remained a serious burden until 
1888, when it was redeemed and the church 
left practically free from debt. Since then the 
membership has continually increased. It now 
numbers over 200 communicants, with an 
average Sunday attendance of about 350 per- 
sons. The Sunday school, which is in charge of 
Mr. Conway W. Sams, has about 200 names on 
the roll. The rector is now in his 70th vear. 

The Rev. J. Arthur Evans, assistant rector of 
the church of St. Michael and All Angels’, has 
tendered his resignation to the vestry. Mr. 
Evans has been at the church for about a year. 
It is expected that he will become a missionary 
at Glen Burnie and Curtis Bay, in Anne Arun- 
del Co. 


ANNAPOLIS.—On March 8th, Bishop Paret con- 
firmed a class of 15 persons in St. Anne’s church, 
the Rev. William S. Southgate, D.D., rector. 
The following day, March 9th, he confirmed a 
class of 13 persons at St. Peter's church, Elli- 
cott City. 

Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Bay Ciry.—March 6th marked the 10th anni- 
versary of the rectorship of the Rey. T. W. 
Maclean in Trinity church. He is respected 
and beloved by the community. 


~ 


Milwaukee - 


Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 
THE BISHOP'S VISITATIONS 
MARCH 


22. P.M., St. John’s, Mauston. 
23. P.M.,St. John’s, Sparta, 
25. P. M..St. Paul’s, Beloit. 
27. Pp. M., St. Matthew’s, Kenosha. 
28. P. M., St. Paul's, Watertown. 
30 p.M., Trinity, Platteville. 
31. P. M., Kemper church. Darlington. 
APRIL 
3. Milwaukee: A. M., St. Paul's; p.M., St. James’. 
4. P M., St. Mark’s, Mitchell Heights. 
5. P. M., St. John’s, Milwaukee. 
6. P.M., St. Stephen's, Milwaukee. pe 
7. P.M., All Saints’ cathedral. iu 
11. P.M, St. Alban'’s, Sussex. 
13. P.M. S*. Stephen's. Stoughton. 
15. Pp. M., Trinity, Prairie du Chien. 
17. Racine: A.M., St. Luke’s; 


P. M., Holy Inno- 
cents’; P. M, Immanuel. : 


18. P. M., Trinity. Monroe. ' 

The church of St. John the Divine, Burling- 
ton, has succeeded in paying off, at last, the 
whole of its floating debt, some $500. Besides 
this the bonded debt on the beautiful building, 
completed some four years ago, has been further 
reduced this past year by another $500, making 
$1,000 in all. There remains now on this valu- 
able property, a stone and brick church, but 
$1,500 of debt. J 


A weil chosen and acceptable gift has lately — 
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eome to the library of Nashotah Theological 
Seminary, from Mrs. Wm. H. Webb, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, viz: Some splendid 
books for the use of the students, including 
Sadler's Commentary, and the works of Long- 
fellow, Irving, Hawthorne,Cooper, Plutarch,etc. 

The Rev. Arthur Piper, D.D., rector of St. 
Luke’s, Racine, is on the sick list, and not ex- 
pected to be able to officiate again before Haster. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. t3.. Bishop 


BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 
APRIL 
8 P. M., St. Andrew’s, Brooklyn. 
A. M., Grace church, Brooklyn Heights; even- 
ing, St. Luke's, Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., St. Mark's, Brooklyn, E. D. 
8 A. M., St. Thomas, Brooklyn. 
8 P. M., St. Mary’s, Brooklyn. 
8 P.M., Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., St. Ann's, Brooklyn. 
The cathedral. 
8p. M., Christ church, South Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., Christ chapel, Red Hook. 
Brooklyn: A. M., St. James; evening, St. John’s. 
8 Pp. M., church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn. 
8 P. M., St. Stephen’s, Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn: A. M., St. Mark’s; evening, Incarna- 
tion. 
8 P.M., St. George's. Brooklyn. 
8 P.M.,St. Michael’s, High st., Brooklyn. 
MAY 
A. M, St. George’s, Flushing; evening, the Re- 
deemer and St. George’s, Astoria; St. Thomas, 
Ravenswood. 
8 P.M., St. Paul's, Brooklyn. 
8 Pp. M., Grace church, Jamaica. 
A. M., St. Paul's, Flatbush; 
church, Brooklyn, E. D. 

il. 8. P.M., St. Clement’s, Brooklyn. 

13. 8p. M., Trinity church, Brooklyn. 

is 8p.M., St. Martin's, Brooklyn 

19. 4pP.M., Courch Charity Foundation. 

20. 8 p.mM.,S. Timothy’s, Brooklyn. 

24 and 25. Diocesan convention, the cathedral, Gar- 

den City. 

Hontineton.—The vestry of St. John’s church 
‘was presented, by Dr. Oliver L. Jones, a short 
time since,with a lot on which to build a parish 
house. While devising ways and means for pro- 
curing funds for the building, they were agree- 
ably surprised last week by the offer, from a 
philanthropist, of a well-built dwelling house, 
eosting $2,500, the only conditions being that the 
ehurch provide money for removing same from 
its present location to the lot on Stewart ave. 
A committee has been appointed to consider 
and report on the proper method of carrying 
out the plan. 


RockKVILLE CENTRE.—The ladies of the church 
of the Ascension have arranged for Montgom- 
ery Hunt to give a dramatic monologue of ‘‘Ben 
Hur,” with a series of dissolving views in color, 
of scenes connected with the Passion and Death 
of Christ. The exhibition will be in Atheneum 
Hall, on the 15th. 


Gren Cove.—The Rey. John W. Gammack 
has been rector of St. Paul’s less than two 
years, andin that time has brought about un- 
usual activity in parish affairs. He is especial- 
ly popular with the young folks, bringing them 
together, and giving them a new interest in so- 
cial and Church work. A very complete Lenten 
programme has been arranged, a feature of 
which is a sermon each week by some preacher 
from outside the parish. 


Brooxkiyn.—At St. Mary’s church, the Rev. 
W.W. Bellinger is holding a service for children 
on Saturday afterroons. The attendance is 
good, and the children appear much interested. 


The congregation (colored) of St. Augustine’s 
church, the Rev. G. A. Miller, rector, has been 
worshiping in a building belonging to Holy 
Triniy church estate. The trustees have de- 
cided to sell the property, and the congrega- 
tion, not being able to buy, must find another 
shelter. It is said that the trustees of the 
church of the Messiah may grant St. Augus- 
tine’s congregation the use of Armory Hall, 
which is an adjunct to the church of the Mes- 
siah. St. Augustine’s at one time was in a 
flourishing condition Bishop Littlejohn bap- 
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tized all who had decided to become members. 
In recent years there has been internal strife, 
and several officials have resigned. 


The Confirmation class at St. Peter’s church, 
Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker, rector, is being pre- 
pared by the Rev. William Worthington who is 
giving a series of lectures on ‘‘The ideal life,” 
the subje:t last week being ‘‘Society.” The 
class now numbers nearly 60. 


In All Saints’ church, the Rev. William Mor- 
rison, rector, there was held a special service 
on the 2d Sunday in Lent, at which the chantry 
was dedicated. This part of All Saints’,which, 
since the erection of the new building, has re- 
mained in a crude state, has been thoroughly 
renovated. It will be used henceforth for 
daily and private services of all kinds. The 
vestry of the parish resolved to put it in order 
principally that the poor living in tenements 
might have a place where they could bring 
their dead and have the Burial service read 
over their remains. 


A memorial service for the late William Dunne 
was heldin the church of Our Saviour, the Rev. 
Sherwood Roosevelt, rector, on the evening of 
March 3d. Mr. Dunne was one of the organizers 
of the church in 1858, and acted as vestryman 
continuously until the time of his death. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Booth, 
aod the rector delivered a brief eulogy. The 
music was specially arranged and well rendered. 


At the formal opening of the Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, St. Nicholas ave. and Himrod st., on the 
evening of March 9th, the Bishop was unable to 
be present, owing to the serious illness of Mrs. 
Littlejohn. Archdeacon Darlington acted in his 
stead, and gave interesting points in the history 
of the mission. About two years ago Dr. Dar- 
lington was able, through the liberality of a 
Churchman, to secure lots for a church and par- 
ish house. Funds being needed for the erection 
of buildings, Dr. Darlington appealed to a lady 
who never fails to respond most generously to 
the call of Church or charity, and she, together 
with two members of her family, made an offer- 
ing sufficient to cover the expense of a clergy 
house and chapel. This building is known as 
“The Alpha,” the church not yet being built. 
The property is estimated to be worth at least 
$12,000. The deeds having been signed on Good 
Friday, the name of Holy Cross was given to the 
mission. This promises to become auimportant 
work in the near future, and already is in a 
flourishing condition. A class of 16 is being pre- 
pared for Confirmation, a parochial school of 60 
pupils is in progress, anda kindergarten, opened 
a month since, is succeeding beyond all expecta- 
tion. Mothers’ meetings are being held, and in 
a few weeks general Church settlement work 
will begin. There are now over 200 pupils in 
the Sunday school. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

The parishes of the diocese are now supplied 
with rectors, save oneor two. The rector of 
Trinity church, Grand Rapids, bade farewell to 
his congregation on the 2d Sunday in Lent. 

Daily Lenten services in Grand Rapids are 
well attended. The Rey. Albert E. Wells has 
been assisting the Rev. J. N. McCormick at St. 
Mark’s. Weare glad toreport that the Rev. 
C. R. Hodge is now improving in health. 

Ata recent Confirmation held in Grace church, 
Holland, the Rev. Dr. Van Antwerp presented 
nine candidates to the Bishop. This mission is 
gradually regaining its position among the fore- 
most parishes of the diocese. 

The new church of the Nativity at Marcelona 
in Autrim Co., was opened for service on the 
8d Sunday in Lent by the general missionary, 
the Rey. W. P. Law. Gifts of furniture have 
been received from St. Luke’s church, Kala- 
mazoo. Grace church, Grand Rapids, furnished 
the chancel windows. The side windows are 
of stained glass, and came from the old Christ 
church at Adrian, diocese of Michigan. 

On Monday evening, March 7th, the general 
missionary accompanied the Bishop to Hart, 
where a service was held in the courthouse. 
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Nirzzs.—The new rector of Trinity church, 
the Rev. Frederick Hall, began services on the 
2d Sunday in lent. The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is expecting a visit from Mr. Alexan- 
der M. Madden, which they hope will be an in- 
spiration to new life. The Lenten season 
promises to be an earnest and profitable one. 


PENTWATER.—The faithful church workers at 
St. James’ mission are anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when there will be a resident 
clergyman in Oceanu Co. The rectory is nearly 
paid for, and, with some repairs, would make a 
comfortable home for a family not high minded, 
but anxious most of all for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. The general mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Woodford P. Law, presented 
to the Bishop, on the 1st Sunday in Lent, eight 
persons for Confirmation. Another class is in 
preparation. The captain of the U. S. Life 
Saving Station and his wife were among the 
candidates. Two members of the crew had 
previously been confirmed. This mission has, 
ina qniet way, donea great deal of work among 
the Scandinavians who in the old country were 
members of the Lutheran Church. A young 
people’s society has just been organized. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Rey. Endicott Peabody lately 
gave, at the residence of Mrs. W. C. Loring, the 
second Lenten lecture under the auspices of the 
Christian Social Union. His topic was, ‘‘The 
duty of the privileged classes to the social 
question.”’ 


The Rev. F. W. Tomkins, Jr., of Providence. 
R. I., conducted a Quiet Day last Thursday at 
St. Stephen’s church. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Bishep Lawrence preached Sun- 
day, March 6th, before the St. Paul’s Society at 
Harvard. He considered that whatever may 
be said for forms or rituals, the religious his- 
tory of the world has shown that they were not 
essential. Lent he regarded a season for ethi- 
cal review. It isnotso much aform as a season 
for inward inquiring and searching. 

LAawrRENCE.—The Rev. S. Stanley Searing, 
missionary to the deaf mutes, held a service re- 
cently in the chapel. About18 deaf-mutes were 
present. These services will be held regularly 
on the 8rd Sunaay of the month at4 p.m. Mr. 
Searing is also chaplain of the Houseof Correct- 
ion, Boston. 

Newport Centre.—The parishioners of Trin- 
ity church will make an effort to purchase a new 
lot for an edifice on the main street of the town. 
The present location is considered out of the way 
and is not accessible. 


Maupren.—The house and lot adjoining St. 
Paul’s church have been purchased by the par- 
ishioners. The Rey. EF. Edwards, the rector, 
lately presented 88 persons for Confirmation. 


Lowe.u.—The rectory of St. Anne’s church 
was entered by thieves on March 11th, and per- 
sonal effects to the amount of $200 were taken. 


North Dakota 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

Farco.—The corner-stone of the new church 
of Gethsemane is expected to be laid about the 
middle of April. Pyeparations are about com- 
pleted for the holding of a six days’ Mission be- 
ginning on Palm Sunday, to be conducted by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Webber. A marked increase 
in the attendance at all the services and Sunday 
school is the result of the energetic labors of 
the new rector, ably assisted by the Parish Visi- 
tors’ Guild. Daily services are being held dur- 
ing Lent, with lectures on Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings. 

The Rev. Mr. Reese, of the Indian mission, has 
been presented with three handsome stoles, by 
the ladies of the parish. The Sunday school 
children will give him a silver chalice aud 
paten. On Mr. Reese's last visit to Cannon 
Ball Agency he baptized 22 candidates, cele- 
braled the Holy Eucharist, at which 50 Indians 
communicated, and organized a chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. . 
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Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D. D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 

8. Orange: Morning, St. Mark’s church; evening, 
Grace church. 

5. Evening, church of the Holy Communion, 
South Orange. 

6. Evening, St. John’s church, Jersey City. 

10. Afternoon, Christ church, East Orange. 

11. Evening, St. Paul’s church, East Orange. 

12. Evening, church of the Holy Communion, Pat- 
erson. 

14. Afternoon, Grace church, Madison. 

17. Morning, Christ church, Hackensack; evening, 
St. Paul’s church, Englewood. 

24. Newark: Morning, St. Paul’s church; evening, 
St. Stephen’s church. 

27. Evening, St. John’s church, Boonton. 

28. Evening, St. John’s church, Dover. 

29. Hackettstown and Stanhope. 


MAY 
1, Jersey City: Morning, Grace church; evening, 
St. Mattthew’s church. 
8 Morning, St. Luke’s church, Montclair; after- 
noon, St. James’ church, Upper Montclair. 

11. Afternoon, St. Peter’s mission church, Essex 
Fells. 

15. Morning, church of the Holy Communion, Nor- 
wood; afternoon, Holy Trinity mission ckurch, 
Hillsdale. 

18. Evening, St. Mark’s church, Jersey City. 

19. Evening, church of the Ascension, Jersey City. 

24-25. Diocesan convention. 

29. Morning, Calvary church, Summit; 
St. Andrew’s church, South Orange. 


evening, 


JUNE 
1. Morning, Ordination. 
’ 8 Evening, St. Matthew’s German mission 


church, Newark. 

12, St. Mark’s church, Mendham. 

The Rt. Rev. James D. Morrison, D. D., LL. 
D., Missionary Bishop of Duluth, addressed the 
Newark branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions, in Trinity chapel, New- 
ark, on‘March 2d. 

The Rev. Louis S. Osborne, rector of Trinity 
church, Newark, has arranged a service for 
business men on Wednesdays in Lent at noon, 
which is much appreciated. 


Mr. George Biller, Jr., a student in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, made an address on 
Tuesday afternoon, March Ist, before the Mis- 
sionary Guild of the Holy Child, in St. John’s 
church, Newark. He described the work 
which he had done during the last two summer 
vacations in the Indian Territory, where he ex- 
pects to be stationed this autumn, after his ordi- 
nation to the diaconate. 


The Rev. Father Sargent, of the Order of the 
Holy Cross, held a series of conferences in the 
House of Prayer, Newark, the Rey. John L. 
Miller, rector, from March 6th to 10th, which 
were largely attended and proved most helpful. 
His subjects at the evening addresses were: 
“The love of God’’; ‘‘The life of temptation”; 
“Sin and penitence’; ‘‘Life in God.” 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bisaop 

Trappe—A solid brass pulpit has been placed 
in St. Paul’s church, the Rev. J. Gibson Gantt, 
rector. asa memorial of the late Major Samuel 
T. Dickinson, of New York ci y, by his brother, 
Mr. Overton Dickinson. It was designed and 
executed by Mr. W F. Focke, of Baltimore, and 
is exceedingly rich in ecclesiastic.l] emblems, 
exquisitely produced in the finest polished brass. 
There are five panels. The rail is of walnut, 
and the standards are spiral brass. In the rail 
is placed a time piece, unseen by any but the 
preacher. The pulpit is mounted on a walnut 
base, executed from a design furnished by Mr. 
Focke. 

PERRYVILLE.—The ladies of St. Mark’s Guild 
have decided to raise money enough to build a 
parish house at this place, wherein a Sunday 
school and the Church services may be held. 
The parish house is to be built on valuable pro- 
perty donated to the parish by Mr. Joseph Con- 
den, of Woodlands, and Mr. Joseph Condon, of 
Ellerslie. It is hoped that the building will be 
ready for use before next summer. Counting 
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the summer Sunday school at St. John’s chapel, 
there are now four Sunday schools in North Elk 
parish, the Rev. Giles B. Cooke, rector. 


MiLiineton.—At Holy Cross chapel, a branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary has been organized, 
and the following officers elected: Mrs. Annie 
Crane, president; Miss Helen Rasin, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Nannie Crane, secretary; Mrs. Fed- 
deman, treasurer. The Rev. Albert Ware is 
rector of the chapel. 


Minnesota 
Heury B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishoys 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
BISHOP GILBERT'S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
1. 7:30 Pp. M., Austin. 

8. Minneapolis: A.M., Gethsemane; 4 P. M., Grace; 
7:30 P. M., All Saints. 

7:30 P. M., St. Mary’s (Merriam Park), St. Paul. 
7:30 Pp. M., St. James, St. Paul, 

7:30 P. M., St. Andrew’s. Minneapolis. 

7:30 P. M., Messiah, St. Paul. 

St. Mary’s, Three Hours’ Service, Faribault. 
7:30 P. M., St. Peter’s, St. Paul. 

A. M., Christ church, St. Paul; 3:30 Pp. m., Still- 
water: State's Prison; 7:30 Pp. M., Ascension. 
12, 8P.M., St. Stephen’s, St. Paul. 


Sewrngaae 


— 


13. 8 P.M., Anoka. 14. 7:30 P. M., Northfield 
15. 7:30 P. M., Owatonna. i 
17. Albert Lea. 18. 7:30 P. M., Jackson. 


19. 7:30 P. M., Fairmount. 

20. 7:30 P. M., Blue Earth. 

21. 7:30 P.M., Wells. 

22. 2P. M., Good Thunder; 8 Pp. M., Lake Crystal. 

24. Minneapolis: A. M., St. Mark’s; 4 P. M., 

Johannes; 7:30 Pp. M., St. Paul’s. 

26. 7:30 P. M., Cannon Falls. 

27. 2P.M., Belle Creek; 8 P. M., Kenyon. 

28. 7:30 P. M., Kasson. 

29. 7:30 P. M., Mantorville. 
_ The final obsequies over the remains 9f the 
late Mrs. Beaulieu, wife of the Rev. C. H. 
Beaulieu, rector of Calvary church, St. James, 
was held at St. John’s church, Feb. 9th. 


Sr. Paut.—Tbe Rev. Geo. H. Mueller, rector 
of St. Peter’s, and the Rev. Dudley Rhodes, 
rector of St. John the Evangelist, have been 
confined to their homes since Ash Wednesday, 
through illness, which has incapacitated them 
for duty up to the present time. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Lenten noonday services are 
held this year at St. Mark’s church; the list 
of subjects is the same as that used at the 
services in the Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Paul—"'The parables of our Lord.’? In both 
cities these services are largely attended by 
both men and women. Feb. 2list, the rector 
of Gethsemane church, the Rev. J. J. Faude, 
conducted a Quiet Day for the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. The first service began at 6 A. M. 
On Sexagesima Sunday the rector bezan the 
9th year of his incumbency. During the past 
eight years he has baptized 575; contirmed. 382; 
married, 157; buried, 221; contributions bave 
been $123,898.13. The Altar Guild, on the occa 
sion of the rector’s anniversary, presented him 
with a handsomely bound copy of The Life of 
Tennyson.”’ During the winter the ladies con- 
nected with the Altar Guild delivered the fol- 
lowing essays: ‘‘The Church and what it meant 
in the Middle Ages,”’ by Mrs. Farnham; ‘Gothic 
architecture,’ Mrs. Houlgate; “The aims of 
the Oxford Movement,’’ Mrs. Lings; ‘Leaders 
of the Oxford Movement,’’ Mrs. Camp; ‘‘Eccle- 
siastical architecture,’? Miss Woods; ‘‘Roman- 
esque architecture,” Mrs. James Peterson; 
“Church symbols.” Mrs. Anderson; ‘‘Ancient 
architecture,’ Mrs. J. T. Moore. 


In the death of Dr. C. L. Wells, St. Paul’s 
parish has sustained a great loss. He was one 
of the original vestrymen, and senior warden 
for the past four years; a skillful physician, 
highly esteemed in his profession, and greatly 
beloved. The combined winter meetings, held 
monthly by the Daughters of the King and the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, have brought about 
splendid results on behalf of the parish. The 
following pre-Lenten papers have proved very 
helpful: ‘What can our chapters do to help the 
observance of Lent in the parish’? Miss Nettie 
Waite; ‘‘What is the ideal Lenten observance, 
and how can it be made practical in our chap- 


St. 
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ters?” E. L. Mattson; ‘‘The advantage of self- 
denial,” Miss J. Hemenway; ‘‘How to promote _ 
church attendance during Lent,”’ R. Edgerton: 
“Lenten reading, thought, and study,” Miss. 
L. Nettleton; “The advisability of a service 
for the combined chapters during Lent,’? Miss 
a Young Higgins; ‘Special Lenten work,” C.. 

J. Sweet. The papers were all of a practi 


nature, carefully prepared, and doubtless payed. — 
the way fora truer conception and better ob- 


servance of the yearly fast. The ladies of’ 
the parish are working energetically to wipe of 


the present floating indebtedness of $1,000, and. 


hope to present this amount at the Haster-— 
offering. 


Dean Butler conducted a pre-Lenten Quiet. 
Hour for the Local Assembly of the Daughters. 
of the King. Bishop Gilbert rendered a similar 
service for the Inter-parochial Mission class. 
Both services were largely attended and found. 
very helpful. 


LeSvueur.—St. John’s parish is contemplat- 
ing the erection ofa rectory. New life an@ 
vigor have been infused into the parish under the- 
Rev. O. F. Jones’ short rectorate. Bishop Gill— 
bert baptized an infant and confirmed six per— 
sons. 


Indiana 


Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 


APRIL 
1. Auburn. 
3. Indianapolis: A. M., St. Paul's; P. w., Holy In— 
nocents’. 


5. St. Paul’s, Columbus. 

6. Trinity, Anderson. 

7-8. St. John’s, Crawfordsville. 

10. Indianapolis: A. M., Grace cathedral; 
Christ. 

17. St. Stephen’s, Terre Haute. 

24. St. John’s, Lafayette. 


MAY 
1. Trinity, Michigan City. 
6. St. John’s, Bristol. 
8. St. James’, South Bend; St. Paul's, Mishawaka 
9. St. Mary’s, New Carlisle. 
13. St. Stephen’s, Elwood. 
15. Gethsemane, Marion; St. Paul's, Gas City. 
19. Trinity, Peru. 22. Trinity, Logansport.. 
29. St. Paul’s, Richmond. 
JUNE 
5. Grace cathedral: ordination. 
6. Annual meeting Woman’s Auxiliary. 
7. Annual convention of the diocese. 


P.M 


Central Pennsylvania 


HARRISsBURG.—Bishop Talbot made his first. 
official visitation of the parishes in this city, om 
Sunday, March 6th. On the evening of the pre-- 
vious day an informal reception was tendered. 
to him at the rectory of St. Stephen’s church, 
where a large number of the members of the 
congregation paid their respects. The Bish-- 
op’s genial manner and cordial bearing made 
a most favorable impression, which his minis— 
trations on the Sunday served to deepen. 
In the morning he officiated at St. Stephen’s. 
cburch, confirming a class of seven adults pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Angell, and 
preaching a very effective sermon from I. Tim-- 
othy i: 11, which he prefaced with a fev words. 
of graceful tribute to his lamented predecessor,. 
and an expression of his own appreciation of 
the cordial welcome he had received. After 
the sermon he celebrated the Holy Communion, 
assisted by the rector. The music by the: 
vested choir, including Sullivan’s anthem, “I 
will mention,” added much to the occasion. In 


the afternoon the Bishop, accompanied by the — 


Rev. L. F. Baker, archdeacon of Harrisburg,. 
visited Trinity mission at Steelton, where he 
confirmed two candidates and preached to a 
congregation which taxed the capacity of the 
building. In the evening he closed a day of 
almost continuous labor by making his visita- 
tion to St. Paul’s church. After a bright and 
hearty service, the Bishop delivered a strong 


sermon on St. Luke x: 25. Hethen confirmed 


a class of six candidates, presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. lL. F. Baker, making a brief aay 
dress full of practical advice to them. ; 
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On the following day the ‘Bishop made a spe- 
cial visitation to Newport, in order to confirm 
two candidates, one of them confined by sick- 
ness, presented by the rector, the Rev. W. Dor- 
wart, returning in the afternoon to Harrisburg. 


‘In the evening, through the courtesy of the 


Rey. Mr. Baker, he was given an opportunity 
to meet some of theclergy and their wives from 
neighboring towns, after which the congrega- 
tion of St. Paul’s church tendered him an infor- 


‘mal reception, which was very largely attended. 


‘The Bishop left on the following morning to 
make visitations to Lykens, Huntingdon, Ty- 
rone, and a few other points. His first visit to 
this section has excited an interest that augurs 
well for the success of his new work. His strong 
and attractive personality, and his physical and 
‘mental vigor, to which fatigue seems an un- 
known term. have created a marked impression, 
and the opinion is general that the diocese 
has been singularly happy in its choice of a suc- 
cessor to the lamented Bishop Rulison. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
1. Gaston. 8. Jackson. 
4 p.M., Weldon. 5. P. M., Enfield. 
6. pe. M., Halifax. 7. Tillery. 
8. Scotland Neck. 9. Lawrence. 


Tarboro’: Calvary church; P. M., St. Luke’s. 
il. St. Mary’s, Edgecombe county. 
“44. BP. M., Rocky Mount. 


15. Battleboro’. 

a7. Wilson: St. Timothy’s; Pp. m., St. Mark's. 

“24. Pittsboro’: St. Bartholomew’s; P. M., St. 
James’. 

27. pw. M., Sanford. 29. Monroe. 


“80. The Thompson Orphanage. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


THE BISHOP'S VISITATIONS 
MARCH 


13. 7:30 P. M., Grace caurch, New Orleans. 

20. 7:30 P. M., Trinity chapel. New Orleans. 

“23. 7:20 P.M., Mt. Olivet church, New Orleans. 

27. New Orleans: 11 A.M, St. Anna’s church; 


7:30 Pp. M., St. George’s church. 
APRIL 
3. New Orleans: 11 A. M., Trinity church; 
P.M, St. Paul’s church. 
6. 7:30 P. M., St. John’s church, New Orleans. 
8. 7:30 P. M., St. Luke’s church, New Orleans. 
10. New Orleans: 11 A.M., Christ church cathedral; 
7:30 P. M., Annunciation church. 


7:30 


New OrieAns.—A memorial sanctuary lamp 
~was placed in St. Anna’s church, on Sunday, 
March 6th, by Dr. D. C. Miller. It is of brass, and 
thangs from the chancel arch. The donor also 
volunteers to supply the oil, so that the lamp 
may never be extinguished. The rector, the 
Rev. E. W. Hunter, has been delivering some 
interesting lectures on the Life of the Lord, 
at St. Anna’s hall, illustrated by means of an 
electrical lantern. 


The Rey. Dr. Warner, rector of Trinity church, 
4s filling Trinity every Sunday afternoon by 
timely lectures on important topics. Sunday, 
March 6th, his subject was, ‘‘The problem of 
poverty,’ and his subsequent subjects are: 
“The problem of labor’’—‘“‘of the criminal 
-classes’’—“‘of culture and wealth,” and “‘of the 
press as a censor of morals.”’ 


The Church Club has arranged for a series of 
lectures to be delivered at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association hall. Bishop Garrett, of 
Dallas, is to speak in March. 


Hammonp.—Bishop Sessums visited Grace 
church (memorial) and dedicated a handsome 
stained glass window and reredos, memorials 
to Mrs. Mertie Cate, a noble and devoted 
Churchwoman, who for years kept the Sunday 
school and church alive in this village. The 
Rev. E. A. Neville, the energetic missionary in 
charge of this work, has aroused a great deal of 
interest among the people over whom he has 
charge. At this dedication service he arranged 
to have the Bishop pretty well introduced to 
the people of the town. 


DoNALDSONVILLE.—Mr. Guion, the rector of 
‘She church of the Ascension, is doing excellent 


‘able Primate. 
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work in this field. The choir has grown from 
two to 28, the congregation at all the services 
is large, and the current expenses of the parish 
are met regularly and promptly. As for the 
Sunday school, it numbers twice as many pu- 
pils to-day asit did this time last year. 


MansFrieLtp.—When the Bishop visited Christ 
memorial parish lately, he took occasion, after 
the services at a congregational meeting, to ex- 
press his great satisfaction at the good results 
which were being manifested by the people 
under the guidance of the Rev. H. R. Carson. 
The Bishop’s visits are always enjoyed in both 
the city and country. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 


MARCH 

20. Schenectady: afternoon, Christ church, even- 
ing, St. George’s. 

21. A.M., Fonda; afternoon, Gloversville; evening, 

° Johnstown. 

22. A. M., Canajoharie; 
evening, Ilion. 

23. A.M., Herkimer; afternoon, Mohawk; evening, 
Amsterdam. : 
Evening, cathedral. 
Evening, Christ church, Hudson. 


afternoon, Little Falls; 


ack; evening, Chatham. 
A. M., Philmont; afternoon, Stockport; even- 
ing, Stottville. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
3. Trinity, Oshkosh. 
14. St. Stephen’s, Menasha. 
15. Grace, Appleton. 17. Christ, Green Bay. 
21. St. Mark’s, Oconto. 22. St. John’s, Shawano. 
24. St. Paul's, Marinette. 
27. St. Paul's, Oshkosh. 
28. St. Mark’s, Waupaca. 
29. St. Olaf’s, Amherst. 


25. 
27. 
28, A.M., All Saints’, Hudson; afternoon, Claver-_ 
29. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

MippLetown.—The countless friends of 
Bishop Williams in the whole Anglican com- 
munion will be gratified to learn that though 
confined to his bed most of the time, he is able 
nevertheless to meet his classes in the Divinity 
school, and to see many of the clergy, who fre- 
quently call to pay their respects to the vener- 
The Bishop takes the keenest 
interest in all matters connected with the wel- 
fare and progress of the Church, both at home 
and abroad. 

Norrsrorp.—The Rey. William J. Brewster, 
the youngest brother of Bishop Brewster, was 
advanced to the priesthood in St. Andrew’s 
church, (of which he has been minister in 
charge since his ordination a year ago) on March 
10th, by the Bishop-Coadjutor of Connecticut. 
The occasion was significant as being the first 
and only ordination held in Northford, within 
the memory of any one, or recorded in the an- 
nals of the church, as occurring there. An- 
other significant feature was that the present 
rectory was occupied over 100 years ago by a 
Congregational minister, the Rey. Warham 
Williams, who was a collateral relative of 
Bishop Williams. In this house the clergy 
vested and proceeded to the church. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. J. D.S Par ‘ee. 
It was practical and stimulating. The Bishop 
celebrated. The ladies of the parish enter- 
tained the guests at luncheon in the adjacent 
hall. Mr. Brewster will continue as rector at 
Northford. 

Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The rector of the church of the Epiphany 
has long urged the necessity of taking steps for 
its partial. endowment; and on Feb. 27th he 
brought the subject before the congregation, in 
a sermon upon the words, ‘‘Let the foundations 
thereof be strongly laid.» The result has been 
the formation of an Endowment association, 
the members of which pledge themselves to 
efforts for raising a fund for the purpose, and 
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to contribute by donations or legacies. Situ- 
ated as the church is in a part of the city from 
which the population has, for years, been re- 
moving, it isan absolute necessity that such 
provision shall be made for the time when its 
revenues will no longer be sufficient for its 
noble work, either in connection with the par- 
ish church, or the large and flourishing mission 
which it maintains in South Washington. Sev- 
eral persons have already made pledges to 
leave legacies for the endowment; and several 
others have offered gifts of $1,000, if $10,000 can 
be secured. 


The Rey. Dr. McKim is delivering a course of 
brief lectures at the afternoon Lenten services, 
on the general topic of ‘‘The Gospel in Genesis,”’ 
each being on some special incident. 


Recently the Rey. J. Thompson Cole, formerly 
assistant minister at the Epiphany, placed 
upon the altar a beautiful service book, with 
this inscription: 

In Memoriam.—Eleanor Thompson Cole, born in 
Tokyo, Japan, July 7, 1891. Fell asleep in Washing- 
ton, January 11, 1893. ‘‘Then are they which follow 
the Lamb without fault before the throne of God.” 

At St. John’s church there is an attractive 
children’s service on Tuesday afternoons in 
Lent, in charge of the Rev. Mr. Paddock. 
There is first, in the parish hall, an exhibition 
of stereopticon views illustrating Scripture, 
then all proceed to the church, where there is a 
brief service and a five-minute address by one 
of the city clergy. 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
APRIL. 


1. St. Luke’s, Buffalo. 

3. A.M., Trinity; P. M., St. John’s; evening, St. 
James’, Buffalo. 

5. P.M., St. Matthew’s, Buffalo. 

6. Pp. M., St. Jude’s, Buffalo. 

7. Albion. 

8. Rochester. A.M., Ascension; P. M., St. Steph- 
ens’. 


10. Rochester: A. M., Christ church; P. M, St 
James’; evening, St. Luke’s. 

ll. Pp. M., St. Mary’s, Buffalo. 

12. P.M., St. Mark's, Buffalo. 

13. P. M., St. Peter's, Buffalo. 

17. Rochester: A.M., St. Mark’s; Pp. M., St. Ane 
drew’s. 

24. Lancaster. 

MAY 

1. Afternoon, Green Island; evening, Cohoes. 

2. A.M., Granville; afternoon, North Granville; 
evening, Salem. 

3. A. M., Cambridge; evening, Hoos ck Falls. 

4. A.M., Greenwich; afternoon, Schuylerville. 

8. Afternoon, St. Luke’s, Troy; evening, Lansing- 


burg. 

11. Afternoon, Middleville; evening, Richfield 
Springs. 

12. A. M., Cullen. 

15. Afternoon, Waterford; evening, Ascension, 
Troy. 

16. Afternoon, Sidney; evening, Unadilla. 

17. A. M., Otego; afternoon, Oneonta; evening, 


Morris. 

18. A.M., West Birlington; afternoon, Gilberts- 
ville; evening, Cooperstowa 

19. Afternoon, East Springfield; 
fiela Centre. 

20. A. M., Sharon Springs; evening, Cherry Valley. 

23. A.M., Athens; afternoon, Coxsackie; evening, 
Catskill. 

24, A, M., Cairo; afternoon, Pulenville; evening, 
Tannersville. 

25. A. M., AShland; evening, Greenville. 

26. A. M., Oak Hill; afternoon, Rensselaerville. 

29. Afternoon, Epiphany, Bath; evening, the Mes- 
siah, Rensselaer. 

30. A. M., Lake George; P. M., Bolton. 

81. A.M., Schroon; afternoon, Pottersville; even- 
ing, Chestertown. 

JUNE 

1. A.M., Warrensburgh; P.M., Luzerne. 

4. Cathedral, ordination. 

6, A. M., Schaghticoke; evening, Hoosac. 

9. St. Agnes’ School. 


Visitations in the archdeaconry of Ogdensburg will 
be appointed during the last fortnight of June, and it 
is proposed in the last fortnight of September to visit 
Castleton, St. Andrews, West Troy, Kinderhook, Leb- 
anon Springs, Copake, Clermont, Charlton, Burnt 
Hills, Duanesburg, Hobart, and Delhi. 


evening, Spring- 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 
Kev. C. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


E have been accustomed to read in our 
histories accounts of miracle plays in 
the Middle Ages performed by priests and 
friars, and to reflect upon such scenes with 
the spirit of severity, as one of the evi- 
dences of the depravity of the Church- 
men of that period, or at least as only suit- 
able to times of ignorance, and possibly as 
having, from that point of view, a certain 
utility. But, at the same time, we were 
very sure that at this enlightened pericd of 
the world such things could only be a pain- 
ful anachronism and quite out of keeping 
with the superior tone of mind so character- 
istic of our day where religion is concerned. 
What must be the feelings of those who 
have been trained in this view of things, 
when they read that on a recent occasion 
a religious drama was presented at the 
Church House, London, in which a number 
of the clergy took part as actors! The play 
was the same which was presented at Can- 
terbury sometimeago. Itstheme was ‘‘The 
Conversion of England,” and it deseribes 
the mission of St. Augustine of Canterbury 
to Ethelbert, King of Kent. Theauthorisa 
clergyman, the Rev. Henry Cresswell. 
That it was permitted to be presented at the 
“Church House” is, we suppose, an evi- 
dence that it has the sanction of the high- 
est ecclesiastical authorities. It is gratify- 
ing to read the comment on the perform- 
ance, of a well-known dramatic critic who 
was present. ‘The clergymen,” he says, 
‘‘who enact the miracle plays speak better 
than actors, for they spoke as men spc ak in 
the presence of greater matters than their 
own personal success.”’ It will be a curious 
outcome of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury if we have here the beginning of a re- 
vival of the religious drama under the pa- 
tronage of the Church, with the clergy as 
performers. 


Be RO 


We quoted lately some striking expres- 
sions from the organ of the Russian 
Orthodox mission in Japan in reference toa 
better understanding between the Anglican 
and Russian Churches. The tone of the 
article was altogether friendly and reason- 
able. Since that time we have regretted to 
notice in the paper published by Bishop 
Nicholas, in San Francisco, a paragraph from 
a letter purporting to come from ‘The Ortho- 
dox Missionary in Japan” (are there no more 
than one?) to Bishop Nicholas, calculated to 
bring shameful discredit upon the Anglican 
Communion. The writer says that on the 
voyage from San Francisco to Yokohema, 
an Anglican clergyman performed divine 
service in hisown stateroom, and celebrated 
theCcmmunion in the evening after ‘‘a most 
solid dinner.” ‘‘There was of course no or- 
gan,” says the writer, ‘‘but behold the priest 
got out an accordion and began to play; he 
was in full canonicals, and it made a rather 
amusing sight. We had to get absorbed in 
our Prayer Booksin order not to:mile. The 
whole thing struck us as so childish, as if 
they were ‘playing Mass.’” Such a story is 
simply incredible. The worst of it is, that 
Bishop Nicholas himself can hardly fail to 
be aware that such things are hardly more 
possible among us than among his own peo- 
ple. In former days some peculiar things 
were reported of roving Greek priests who 
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came to this country, but there was no 
thought of holding the authorities of the 
Orthodox Church responsible for them. 
Christian charity might suggest to the con- 
ductors of the Russian paper that no cur- 
rency ought to be given to such a tale 
unless it be substantiated by names and 
dates, that the ecclesiastical authorities may 
have the opportunity of investigating the 
affair, and dealing in a proper manner with 
the persons concerned. 
ee ai 

RELIGIOUS contemporary, comment- 

ing upon some remarks of THE LIVING 
CHURCH on recentstatements of certain writ- 
ers connected with ‘‘orthodox” denomina- 
tions, to the effect that Baptism is-not a pre- 
requisite to Communion, thinks there is ‘‘no 
oceasion for alarm over a simple statement 
of opinion.”” The writers in question be-, 
long to Churches which, as we under- 
stand it, hold, and always have held, 
that Baptism is a pre-requisite to Com- 
munion. If, then, these gentlemen hold 
that it is not such a pre-requisite, they are 
simply contradicting the doctrine of the 
body to which they belong. If this is re- 
garded as allowable, it would be significant 
of the ‘‘down-grade” of the denominations 
in question, and is, therefore, worth noting. 
But our remarks had chief reference to the 
facts of the case, without regard to denom- 
inational affiliations. We condemned the 
statement in question, as a result of a false 
method of historical criticism. The ques- 
tion is not settled by throwing doubts upon 
the Baptism of the Apostles. We should 
suppose that the point would be: What was 
ordained in this matter in the Churches 
which the Apostles organized? Tested by 
the same methods which are applied in 
other questions of history where the Chris- 
tian religion is not concerned, there could 
surely be but one answer. We, therefore, 
called the position taken by such writers, 
“historical criticism with a vengeance.” It 
isa mistake, however, to imagine that we 
feelany alarm. The matter does not affect 
the Church, except so far as it is a warning 
to the clergy to exercise special care with 
reference to the Baptism of candidates for 
Confirmation coming to us from} other reli- 
gious bodies in which these lax views of the 
primary sacrament of the Gospel are suf- 
fered to prevail. 

oo 


Some Notes for Lent 


NE great object for a true Lent is to en- 
sure continuity of thought and devo- 
tion, so that the path shall be steadily up 
the hill of conflict on to the way of palms, 
thence to the brook Kedron, the judgment 
hall, the blessed stations, and the Cross, 
and thence to the garden tomb. Lent is 
not intended to stimulate the imagination. 
We cannot imagine what the Saviour suf- 
fered—it would be presumptuous in us to at- 
temptit. The mere racking of the fancy— 
the attempt to picture Christ’s agony would 
not, for many of us, issue in aught but 
nervous agitation. It would be the mere 
sentimentalism of Lent. There are minds 
capable of vivid spiritual experience; as St. 
Paul, for instance,who heard ‘‘things which 
itis not lawful for man to utter.”’ But our life 
is sober, business-like, and uneventful. We 
cannot always rise to the view of the De- 
lectable Mountains, as did Bunyan with his 
matchless imagery—nor can we see as deep 
into the pit of death as did Dante in his sub- 
lime allegory. Our Lenten aims must be 
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in harmony with our condition and environ- 
ment. They mean, at least, the coming 
out into the desert place awhile. There 
are roses, it is true, along this desert way, 
but to those of slender spiritual experience 
there seem to be only thorns. While we 
may not attain to deep mysticism in reli- 
gion, still we all known that the habit of 


prayer and contemplation does help to open’ 


up glorious spiritual vistas. But we must be 
careful all the while that they are not mi- 
rages. We are apt to blend religion with 
fancy, and to weave laurels for our brows 
in our day-dreams, while the fact is we are 
standing over gloomy chasms. So much 
the more important is it that we should 
hold fast to the sober, practical lessons of 
the Church in the passage of these forty 
days. 

The pressure of the world upon us is ag 
great in Lent as at any other time. To 
most people, perhaps, it comes in the shape 
of business. Many people do not see where 
they can take time from business to attend 
these constant services. There is no ex~ 
citement about them. A few creep quietly 
in the church and hear the same old litany, 
and may be there are a few quiet words 
from the priest at the desk, and that is all. 
Can they afford to leave their places of 
business and spend so much extra time af 
devotion? As a matter of fact, however, 
the preservation of the continuity of Lent 
in these systematic attendances, is the true 
way of the Cross. A spasmodic Lent has 
much in it of the mere revival idea, using 
that term in its less desirable sense. A 
man who positively neglects his business (if 
we can find such aman) to attend his Lenten 
duties, is neglecting the means by which he 
can help the Church too, but we do not be~ 
lieve there is any danger of such neglect. 

Too much talk about fasting and denial 
of worldly pleasures in Lent should be 
avoided. These things should be managed 
quietly. They are between the soul and 
God. Lent should not be made scenic or 
theatrical. When the heart is breaking 
ver the coffin lid, the eye is not watching 
the plumes of the funeral horses or the 
trappings of the hearse. So in the forty 
days of the soul's pilgrimage in the desert, 
suggestive of the forty years of Israel in the 
Wilderness, the panorama of the way, with 
its rugged mountains, its yawning chasms 
of doubt, and, at times, splendid vistas of 
the fair land of Resurrection, must have, 
first of all, its quiet spiritual suggestion. 

The thing that man most dislikes is to 
face the hard, dry, ashen, gloomy fact that 
he is a miserable sinner—that neither social 
position, nor success in business, nor the 
pride of life, has anything init to soften the 
deep shadow of his abasement. Lent is 
continual prostration. Many a man would 
rather turn from fleshly food on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, or stay away from 
theatres, or lay by his card table at home, 
than get down on his knees and acknowl- 
edge himself ‘‘vile earth and a miserable 
sinner.” 

The religion of Christ is the most com- 
monsense thing in this world, and it never 
yet aimed to makesluggards or spendthrifts 
or lazy men in business. It would bea libel 
to insinuate it. No man is promised a 
heavenly crown for neglecting his business 
and letting other people support his family, 
or letting his creditors whistle for what he 
owes them. So far, the Church and the 
world are in perfect accord. It is perfectly 
proper for a Christian man to protect his 
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interests and keep his faculties sharp for 
the conflict of mind with mind in pursuit of 
his calling. 

Let us be real and robust in our religion. 
It is notapoem. It isa principle, and it is 
also a specific and unalterable creed. But 
here the world, which very properly re- 
spects a Christian man for attending to his 
business without any breath of cant, still 
fails sadly to realize just what it is that 
makes the true observance of Lent of such 
infinite value. It looks upon Lent as a sort 
of penance—a doctrine which the Church 
certainly does not teach except in so far as 
penance may mean restitution to those we 
have offended or the reparation of evils we 
have caused. Lent is not given the Churcn 
for penal discipline. We are not punished 
because our sins caused our Lord to bleed 
on the tree. «We observe this season in 
order that we may better follow Him in this, 
the last stage of His wonderful journey on 
earth. 

The true dignity of the season is best 
maintained by making it as little scenic or 
impressionistic as possible. Mere austerity 
does not make a trne Lent. It is nota mar- 
tyrdom of the soul, a straining after an im- 
possible amount of self-command or self-de- 
nial. All can deny themselves a little, 
some, a gooddeal. But the less we think of 
our own Lenten performances, the better 
for our Lent. Works of supererogation are 
not the business of the season. ‘‘Look unto 
Me,” says Christ, ‘tand be ye saved.” 


ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CXLV1. 


WAS struck not long ago at a church 
service by the uninterested and languid 
way in which the rector announced that the 
offertory would be for the General Fund for 
the relief of Widows and Orphans of de- 
ceased clergymen, He could not have said 
less if it had been a collection to provide 
warming-pans for the West Indian negroes. 
I methimafterwards, and expostulated with 
him. ‘‘There areso many appeals,” he said, 
and that is very true, but a very slight ob- 
servation would have told him that the 
churches which take the most notice of the 
appeals are those which have the healthiest 
parochial life. ‘‘We have our own diocesan 
society,” he added, and that is also true; 
and in the diocese to which I belong, thanks 
to the unwearying devotion of one earnest wo- 
man, thatfund is every year taking on more 
generous proportions. How often, however, 
has that dear woman complained tome of 
the apathy of the majority of the diocesan 
clergy inthis (to them) most important mat- 
ter. But even if there exist a large diocesan 
fund, there are many dioceses and, above all, 
missionary jurisdictions, where there is no 
fund at all. The clergymen in these dio- 
ceses are not exempt from the common law 
of mortality. They die just the same asin 
the richer dioceses. Nor are they vowed 
to celibacy. They rush into matrimony 
with the speed that characterizes the ordi- 
nary cleric, and when they die they gen- 
erally leave behind a wife and several help- 
less children. 

Now, just try to picture the case to your- 
self. After a short illness, the devoted 
priest bids farewell to earth, and the vestry 
pay the funeral expenses. Here is a widow 
and, we willsay, two young children (there 
are often four), The very roof over her 
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head, being a rectory, cannot long shelter 
her, for a new rector will be coming, and he 
must have the house. The salary her hus- 
band drew was barely enough, even with 
the good management characteristic of 
clergymen and their wives, to keep the wolf 
from that door, and now that animal is not 
only at the door, but in the house, and glar- 
ing with fierce eyes at her and her children. 
What can she do? They have not been 
able to save one cent of money, and very 
likely area little in debt. Gradgrind says: 
“He ought to have had his life insured, and 
then his family would have something.” 
Yes, but suppose he could not spare one 
cent to pay the annual premium? Insur- 
ance companies do not, as a general thing, 
give clergymen their policies. Then, again, 
everybody cannot get his life insured. 
Slight infirmities often prevent that. It 
would be a good thing if parishes could keep 
their rectors’ lives insured, but how can 
they when the rectors change so often? No, 
the poor woman has no life insurance and 
absolutely no resources. Much as the par- 
ishioners may think of her, they can spare 
but little. Their resources will be taxed to 
the utmost to keep the new rector and his 
wife and children going. Usually the cler- 
ical neighbors and friends of the dead priest 
contribute from their slender resources a 
little something, but that is soon exhausted. 
What is she todo for the daily bread and 
bed and fire, to say nothing of clothes, 
which she and her children must have? 
Gradgrind says again, ‘‘Let her keep board- 
ers.” But keeping boarders implies a fur- 
nished house and servants, etc., and a deli- 
cate woman with two or three little children 
has her hands quite full in looking after 
them, without the burden of that heart- 
breaking employment, keeping boarders. 
How can she take a place in a shop, even 
granting she could get one, for how can the 
children be left alone? ‘‘Well, let her go 
home to her relations.”” But suppose they 
are themselves struggling people and 
utterly unable to bear the burden of another 
family? Iwill be told thatI am citing a 
very extreme case. Not at all. I have seen, 
in the course of my long ministry in this 
diocese, several such cases, and unless we 
had had a diocesan fund which could give 
a hundred or two dollars a year, Ido not see 
how those women could have kept out of the 
poorhouse They had to take second-hand 
clothes and provisions from this one and 
that one. They were grateful, but, oh, how 
bitter it was, for they were ladies, well ed- 
ucated and refined. 

But I repeat that there are many dio- 
ceses where there is no such diocesan fund, 
aad so nothing could be given. Do you not 
see the crying necessity of a General Fund? 
Do not my brother priests realize that noth- 
ing in the world ought to appeal to them 
more closely than this general effort to pro- 
vide something for the destitute widows and 
orphans of men who, like themselves, were 
vowed to the altar? Ought they not, with 
earnest words, to wake up their flocks, sleep- 
ing on this subject? If it were put before 
them in afew moving words from a heart 
bleeding over the woes of desolate clerical 
families, there are but few laymen who 
would not cheerfully give something. At 
present, the agent says: ‘‘The vast major- 
ity of the churches give nothing, and what 
is given averages about eight cents a com- 
municant annually for the whole Church.” 
The largest sum this noble society is able to 
give ina year to any one case is $100. Is 
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not that enormous? How luxurious a life it 
must afford a woman and children! The 
trustees aim at being able to give $500 a 
year to each deserving family. On that, 
with pinching economy, a little family 
might keep alive; living expenses would 
have to be squeezed, but it could be done. 
Let us try for this not very extravagant 
end. Work for it, harp on it, get other 
people to work for it, and perhaps we may 
live to see the day when every needy cleri- 
cal widow can confidently expect $500 a year 
as long as she lives, or needs the money. 


= or 
The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
BY THE REV. FRED’K S. JEWELL, D. D, 
Vv. 


HERE is still another trio of hindrances: 

to the favorable cultivation of the spirit- 
ual life, which are of a parochial character. 
Among these, clerical professionalism 
stands first. It is a lamentable fact that 
secularism among the laity is so nearly 
paralleled by mere professionalism among 
the clergy. Young men too often seek the 
sacred office, not from any deep religious 
convictions, but simply because of the pro- 
fessional position and advantages which 
they fancy it affords. Some clergymen, by 
no means so juvenile and mercenary, go 
through the round of parochial and priestly 
duties faithfully enough in form, but too 
much as a matter of business, as a matter of 
professional duty and consistency. 

In this direction, they are often com- 
mendably punctilious, as intent on ‘‘saving 
the honor of their order” as was England’s 
great cardinal. Buta deep sense of spirit- 
ual responsibility and of holy consecration 
is either wanting, or is too nearly a thing of 
occasional seasons or transitory awakening, 
It appears as a sort of auroral flashing; not 
as the steadfast and vivifying glow of the 
summer sun. 

Now, while such priests may be able, act- 
ive, and, in a way, successful, a success too 
often in vestries and councils made para- 
mount, they are not “‘strong in the Lord 
and in the power of-his‘might”’ (Eph. vi: 10); 
and their success is a matter of ‘‘affairs,” 
rather than of spiritual vitality and devo- 
tion. Content with the former, they fail to 
feel their lack of the anointing from on 
high, and fail to realize that in the Church 
of the Living God all gains are illusive 
which do not both spring from and enlarge 
the spiritual life. The religion of Jesus is- 
to them an institution, not an inspiration. 
They may, like Herod, build and beautify 
the outward temple; but they cannot, like 
St. Paul, kindle the fires of divine love and 
holy zeal upon the inward altar of surround- 
ing and awaiting hearts. The professional 
spirit is, then, necessarily more or less an- 
tagonistic to the presence and rule of the 
spiritual life. Hence, he who would make 
any progress towards the attainment of that 
life in himself, or its development in others, 
will need to be strenuously on his guard 
against the mere professional spirit. 

Another of this group of hindrances to the 
spiritual life, is to be found in parochial 
machinery. The age is eminently one of 
mechanical agencies, and the Church has 
followed in its track, until the idea of 
Christian obligation, opportunity, and effi- 
ciency in the individual, and in the Church 
as the one divine, organic agency for the 
support and propagation of the Gospel,. 
seems to have beep lost. The individual,. 
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instead of being like a living tree in the 
garden of the Lord, standing and growing, 
and fructifying of itself, is more like a 
mere 2x4 ina modern frame, possessed of 
no strength or stability, save what is de- 
rived from its nails and surrounding sheath- 
ing. And the Church, instead of being like 
the mighty steamship, a power and an 
adaptation in herself, is much like the same 
stately fabric in its outward form, but with 
only asham engine within, and dependent 
for all power and progress upon a swarm of 
attendant tugs puffing and pulling along 
her sides. 

Now this multiplication in the parish of 
these specific organizations and attendant 
agencies, not only tends to obscure, and 
-even drive out of mind, the idea of spiritual 
power as resident in the Church and the 
child of God, but it also consumes the time, 
distracts the attention, and often overloads 
the energies of the priest, leaving him 
little time or strength for the cultivation of 
-any sort of interior life, either intellectual 
or spiritual. Indeed, whenever these or- 
ganizations and their activities are at all 
-controlling, organic life, minute, fussy, and 
multifarious, there may be; but not much 
illuminating, vivifying, and sanctifying 
spiritual life in either priest or people. 

And how can it be otherwise? Such is 
the working, or business, tendency of much 
-of this sub-organization, that, instead of 
promoting the growth of true religion, it is 
steadily dragging the Church into schemes 
for raising money and enlarging congrega- 
tions, which often sink below the petty de- 
vices of common trade, bring grievous dis- 
credit upon Christianity itself, and threaten 
the complete perversion of the Christian 
-conscience with regard to Christian stew- 
ardship and beneficence. Amidst the work- 
ing and under the growing influence of such 
schemes and devices, no true religious life, 
certainly none that is in any scriptural 
sense spiritual, can flourish. A corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit, neither 
can the true wheat prosper in a field choked 
with tares. Nevertheless, the priest may 
have to work with societies, guilds, and 
brotherhoods—the inevitable has to be ac- 
cepted—but when they develop into a parish 
octopus he will have to struggle against 
many hindrances in any endeavor to culti- 
vate the spiritual life. But let him not, on 
that account, either falter or fail. The 
greater his distractions, the greater his 
need of a vigorous spiritual life. 

In the last place, it is quite possible that 
the priest may find what may be styled 
Prayer Book exclusiveness, adding to his 
difficulties. Full as it is of sound doctrine, 
reverent forms, and genuine devoutness, 
the Prayer Book is a book of common 
prayer; that is, of public devotions, common 
to a congregation or household. Hence, 
80 far as giving voice to the religious spirit 
is concerned, its utterances are, necessarily, 
general. They cannot be, and were not 
intended to be, individual and minute or 
particular. While, then, the devout priest 
may find here and taere elements of spirit- 
ual communion and exercise which may be 
wrought into his closet devotions, be must 
go outside of, and much beyond, the Prayer 
Book, if he is to build up in himself a vig- 
-orous and comprehensive spiritual life. 


Unfortunately, however, the almost uni- 
versal tendency is tosum up everything in 
the public use of Prayer Book devotions. 
The consequence is that not only are priest 
-and people educated to neglect private 
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personal devotions, but they even become 
incapacitated for sustaining them, incapable 
of offering even an extempore prayer in 
their closets. Nor is this all; in this exclu- 
sive dependence upon public worship, to 
the neglect of private devotions, lies the 
secret of the fact that the Prayer Book 
services themselves so often degenerate 
into mere forms. They are neither pre- 
pared for, accompanied, nor supplemented 
by the private devotions necessary to give 
them and their users any real life and fervor. 
Only as those who use those services pos- 
sess, in themselves, some just portion of a 
true spiritual life, can they so voice the 
services that they shall awake responsive 
echoes in the hearts of the worshipers. 
But this the priest cannot do, except as he 
speaks under the divine impulses of the 
spiritual life. He, then, who would culti- 
vate that life, will find his habit of depend- 
ing solely on the Prayer Book adding to 
the difficulties which attend his undertaking. 

Now, insetting these difficulties before 
the priest, one may well say to him: ‘The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson.” But 
not that he may be daunted by their num 
ber or power, but rather that he may, like 
Samson, arouse all his energies, pull down 
the very gates of the enemy, and fling them 
aside like scattered symbols of a defeated 
foe. This may be his toil; but it is also his 
triumph. 

—s— 


The Discipline of Lent 


ET us recall for a moment what the pur- 
pose of life is, for this and nothing else 

is the purpose of Lent. It is the formation 
of character, and character is produced by 
two preparatory stages, as Bishop Butler 
pointed out so well; viz., actions and habits. 
The constant repetition of an action tends 
to make it a habit, and character consists of 
the habits that we have inherited and ac- 
quired. Now, the value of Lent lies in its 
being a good opportunity for the formation 
of good habits, of religious habits, and 
hence of a truly religious character. These 
habits once acquired are not to be thrown 
off like a weary burden at Easter, and put 
on one side until next Lent, for that gives 
them an occasional value only, and prevents 
them from being incorporated into the very 
nerve and sinew and fibre of our spiritual 
being. And we are reminded of this as- 
pect of Lent by the mere fact that there is 
the weekly fast on Friday as well as the 
fast of the Forty Days; there is the daily 
service of the Church as well as the special 
services of Lent; there are the stated and 
ordinary sermons by the settled, and per- 
haps more commonplace, ministry of the 
parish priest; and all these need quite as 
much attention as do the rarer luxuries of a 
modern Lent, and, perhaps, in the long run, 
are more fruitful in the building up of a 
permanent and lasting Christian character. 
How, then to reconcile the two? How to 
use to the full both the ordinary and the 
extraordinary? Let us take one. instance 
which is typical of all Lenten discipline, 
and which forms, or should form, one con- 
tinual element of the whole discipline of 
life. We mean, of course, fasting. It is 
too late.in the day now to declaim against 
the habit of fasting; indeed, we rather need 
to proclaim its necessity more and more 
each year, to the world as well as to the 
Church, for medical science has taken the 
gide of religion here, as so frequently, and 
has said, with a voice of unmistakable 
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warning, that we are all eating too much 
and drinking too much. If proof is needed, 
let the advertisement coluwns of any 
journal testify. What is the meaning of 
these constant and numerous advertise- 
ments of all kinds of specifics for the treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and its attendant troubles, 
but this, that large numbers of modern 
men and women are suffering from the ef- 
fects of overfeeding? And that the num- 
bers are large is proved by the variety and 
price of the remedies, and the enormous 
sale they must have in order to pay the 
cost of advertising, and to make a profit (of 
the cost of production perhaps the less said 
the better). There can, therefore, be 
no question about the facts, and a very 
slight acquaintance with, say, London 
suburban life, and city life generally, 
would dispel the remaining small ele- 
ment of doubt. What is the remedy? 
We answer unhesitatingly, ‘‘Lenten disci- 
pline,” and we don't charge a heavy fee for 
the advice. A really good forty days’ fast 
would cure most cases, and cure them per- 
manently. By which we mean: (1) Not 
simply abstaining from meat and feeding 
sumptuously on eggs or fish, which is not 
fasting at all, but playing fast and loose with 
a divine command that cannot be safely ig- 
nored, even under the sanction of a papal 
dispensation. (2) Eating and drinking only 
so much as is needed to enable us to do the 
work of life to the full extent of our power. 
To fast for fasting’s sake is as useless as itis 
wrong.’ We fast in order to be able to do 
more work, not less, andif excessive fasting 
means that we are incapacitated for work it 
is folly, and worse than folly. (3) Not using 
fasting as another form of thrift, for in that 
case it becomes only an intensified form of 
selfishness, The money that is saved by 
fasting must be regarded as money devoted 
to God—Lenten savings, to be religiously 
safeguarded against encroachment, and re- 
ligiously given up intact at the end of forty 
days. (4) Fasting, coupled thus with alms- 
giving and supplemented ‘by prayer and 
Communion, will be saved from one great 
danger, forseen and warned against by our 
Lord and Example in this matter. Most 
people when they fast are more difficult to 
deal with than when they are full, especial- 
ly in the exhibition of temper; and a Lent 
spent in fasting, without the other elements 
to keep the spiritual life sensitive and 
strong, might mean a house in which there 
was ill-feeling and bad humor, growing more 
intolerable as the days went.on. But prayer 
and humiliation and self-denial in all re- 
spects, in temper quite as much as in other 
things, will save us from that. (5) The 
habits thus acquired should not be suddenly 
thrown off at Easter time, but should be al- 
lowed to permeate the life of the whole year, 
and thus enter into and form and chasten 
and discipline and sweeten the character, 
(6) The Lenten discipline should be secret 
and humble. The world must not know of 
the process that is going on within us. That 
will be revealed by and by, revealed in a 
more perfect and holy life, in a wider and 
larger charity, in a more realand deeper in- 
tercession, in a more perfect knowledge of 
and assimilation to the character of God.— 
Church Bells. 


ENT is primarily for self-examination, 
true repentance, earnest meditation, pi- 
ous instruction and fervent prayer. Its fast 
is an excellent thing, not to talk about, but 
to keep.— Van De Water. 
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Boston Correspondence 
Il. 
Church journalism in Boston has given birth 


a. to another child, in the shape of a paper called 


. 


; 
f 
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‘The Church Militant. It is in outward appearance 
a very attractive sheet, with good illustrations, 
and will be the organ of the Bishop of the dio- 
cese in making known the work of the parishes 
and missions. In the first issue, however, ap- 
peared an article descriptive of a large mauu- 
facturing town near Boston, which contained 
references of an unsatisfactory nature upon 
the moral conditions of the place, and it has 
made no end of comment. The criticism was 
put forth with the best intentions, and merely 
erred in its frankness. 

The Church has now had a year’s existence, but 
it is not making much headway. Whilein many 
particulars it is admirably edited, it has not ful- 
filled its mission as ‘‘a journal of American 
Churchmanship.” In truth, it has been too dog- 
matic with its own conclusions of a peculiar 
type, and this, too, while aspiring to be broad 
and unconditional in its theology. The laity ob- 
ject to its dryness, others maintain it shows the 
weak side of the Church’s life in New England, 
and not a few have dared to affirm that it rep- 
resents little more than the personnel of its ed- 
itors. I find upon inquiry that the generality of 
the Broad Churchmen are unwilling to give it a 
warm place in their hearts, and are more than 
pleased with The Outlook, which is their ideal 
Church paper, a thought which was once ex- 
pressed by Dr. Phillips Brooks. 

It is now a long time since The Christian Wit- 
ness passed out of existence, and very few of 
the clergy remember it. It was a better repre- 
sentative of the mind of the diocese than any 
modern aspirant. Dr. Phillips Brooks was one 
of its editors, and penned this platform for it: 
“Tts Churchmanship is to be Catholic, and com- 
prehensive within the lines of loyaity:and love to 
the Protestant and Reformed character of the 
Church. Its columns will ever be open for the 
fair and temperate discussion of all suitable 
subjects, but it will seek to call itself the 
Church witness.’’ This comes nearer to what 
the ideal journal of American Churchmanship 
should be. 

Now, a plain word or two about the attitude 
of Tae Livine Cuurca in Boston. It is yearly 
becoming more popular among the laity. Only 
the other day, upon entering a certain bank in 
Boston, [ saw a copy of it upon/the desk of a 
man, quite prominent in Church circles, who 
with others is tired of vagaries in theology. Its 
stand is better understood, and its defense of 
the Church’s principles is better appreciated 
every way. Thereis a fearlessness about the 
paper that makes a Bostonian read it. He gets 
s0 much of indefiniteness in other religious 
weeklies, like the endowed Christian Register, 
that he longs for some strong definite utterance. 
Occasionally, the Baptist Watchman flutters 
with its wings and stirs up a little dust of con- 
troversy about the Episcopal Church, but then 
it is an open secret that the Christian bodies of 
Boston are not always kind in expression or 
treatment of our mistakes, and seize every op- 
portunity to make them known. 


The secular press editorially devoted consid- 
erable space to the interests of our Church. 
One paper especially encouraged articles of this 
kind, and has been Wicca of favoring criticism 
against our teaching and methods. But a change 
has come. There has been a lull now for some 
time, and it is refreshing and helpful to the 
Church to mark its presence. 


The Congregationalist a few weeks ago, sent up 
awailing that the ‘‘ministry as a divine calling 
in recent years has been declining in public 
esteem.’’? This is aserious accusation, and it is 
apparent that there are grave changes in that 
body. The pastor of the largest Congregation- 
@l church in this city is a noble specimen of in- 
tellectual training. He stands at the head of 
that Christian denomination. Thirty years ago 
he was a common laborer in this city, spending 

his evenings in reading, and encouraged to im- 
prove his condition by a Presbyterian minister 
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who took him under his care, and prepared the 
way for acollege training. He is well read in 
philosophy, and delights in metaphysics, so 
much so that he is disappointing to those who 
rescued him from the cordage factory. His new 
theology they will not tolerate, and the changes 
he is introducing into Puritanical quarters is 
humiliating to his rescuers. 

Another Congregational minister has choral 
vesper services, with a liturgy that savors much 
of the Episcopal Church; and so on, one might 
enumerate a variety of changes hanging over 
the Congregational body thatsaddens the hearts 
of its older members. The old Park Street 
church, ‘‘Brimstone Corner,’’ is still pastorless, 
while its neighbor across the street, St. Paul’s 
church, under Dr. Lindsay, thrives with quiet, 
effective work, and seems to answer better the 
growing needs of the Congregationalist, as far 
asthe new generation is concerned. Why, 
when one recalls how the building of St. Paul’s 
church was criticised in 1820, and what a storm 
of objection was made against it by these other 
Christian bodies in the neighborhood, one would 
like to reproduce Dr. Jarvis from the ‘‘shades”’ 
and show him the changes. 

I- have, however, somewhat wandered from 
my point about journalism in Boston. But there 
isa reason for this remark of The Congregation- 
alist, and our Church never had a better oppor- 
tunity than to-day, in consequence of this con- 
fession. 

Broad Churchmanship has been described 
here as a feature of attraction in the Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Brooks made it attractive. 
Since his death the Bucephalus has been with- 
outa rider. The Church no longer can afford to 
figure as Broad which is merely a partisan 
spirit in its working. People are now getting 
hold of this secret. A Broad Churchman is in 
many ways the most narrow Churchman. He 
interprets the Prayer Book aczording to the 
dictates of hisown endowed mind, and scorns 
the limitations of past interpretations, as well 
as those which come from other reasonable sour- 
ces. German theology has really killed him. 
The way the Broad Churchman wraps himself 
up in the cloak of the German mind has a sort 
of Napoleonic air about it. 

. There is another matter causing not a few of 
the clergy alittle anxiety, and it is thetyranny 
of lay-readers. They have made more trouble 
in several parishes of this diocese by their offi- 
ciousness than they have done good by their 
works. No onedesires to discountenance their 
place and their opportunity, but the present is 
atime for reflection. I was told a short time 
ago that a lay-reader in this diocese went into 
the chancel with the visiting clergyman, told 
thisclergyman what part of the service he could 
take, and above all, in the midst of a conversa- 
tion, let out the secret that he sometimes 
preached Sunday evenings for the rector. 

Imagine a lay-reader sitting in the chancel 
chairs, imagine him reading the Gospel, and 
concluding it with the words, ‘‘Here endeth the 
Gospel’; imagine another reading the absolu- 
tion and soon, with a heap of occurrences, truly 
delightful to those who are opposed to such 
helpers. It is a growing conviction that there 
should be two classes of lay-readers. Those who 
are licensed to read, and those who are licensed 
to work. The first classshould be ‘‘few and far 
between,”’ the second class should be increased. 

This is no reflection upon lay-readers in gen- 
eral. Their,place in the Church is a blessing, 
but there is absolute need of stronger limita- 
tions upon their ambitions. The Bishop of the 
diocese has acknowledged the defects of the 
present system of licensing lay-readers, and 
doubtless this subject will be discussed at an 
important meeting soon to take place. 

All the.archdeaconries in the diocese are act- 
ive, except the archdeaconry of Boston. It has 
nothing todo. The City Board of Missions ab- 
sorbs its duty. There are a few parishes of a 
missionary type, independent of the support of 
this board, which might well engage its atten- 
tion. Towards these it could direct its efforts, 
and give them some encouragement. The last 
time the archdeaconry of Boston met was to 
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discuss the Arbitration Treaty between this 
country and England. The present troubles in 
Cuba might at least call them together, for they 
have not had a meeting in a year or more. 
‘“BOSTONIAN.*’ 


Sep 
Letters to the Editor 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I write to correct the statement in your last 
issue that our rector, Rev. W. B.-King (Christ 
church), ‘‘Has just returned for a brief visit 

and will sail again for Kuropein a few 
days.’ He has not returned, but is still in 
Italy, and is not expected at present. 

I will also mention, in regard to an allusion in 
Tue Livine CuurcnH of Feb. 19th, to the Cam- 
bridge ‘‘Divinity School,” that there are at least 
three such schools in Cambridge, but the one 
to which that title strictly belongs is the 
divinity school of Harvard University, which 
though nominally non-sectarian, and prescrib- 
ing in its constitution that ‘‘no assent to the 
peculiarities of any denomination of Christians 
shall be required, either of the instructors or 
students,’ is, of course, practically Unitarian. 

The technical title of the seminary of our 
own Church is the ‘Episcopal Theological 
School,” of which the Rev.George Hodges, D. D., 
is dean, and which is the one youno doubt meant 
to refer to. EvizaBEeTtuH HE. Dana. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


VIVISECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I see in your issue of Feb. 26th, a notice of the 
aims of the American Society for the Regula- 
tion of Vivisection. Perhaps when you have 
more space to devote to this subject, you will 
print the following: * 

Many people favor vivisection for what they 
call “the benefit of the human race,”’ and while 
they condemn demonstrations of already known 
facts as ‘‘cruel and unnecessary,’ yet they will 
tell us that the ‘‘actions of such men as Lister, 
Koch, and Pasteur need no justification.”’ If 
this be so, itis strange that they carefully jus- 
tify them by the somewhat exploded theory 
that ‘‘the ends justify:the means.” If aman be 
so much better than a dog, that by force he may 
subject the helpless beast to incalculable agony 
in the attempt to benefit himself, wherein does 
the vaunted superiority lie? Surely not in jus- 
tice, nor in self-sacritice, nor in tenderness, nor 
in any of those qualities which we have been 
wont to look upon as the crown and glory of 
manhood. 

But allowing, for the sake of arg-ment, that 

man,with his firm hope of future existence, may 
lawfully make the present life (which is gen- 
erally supposed to be all a beast will have) a long 
anguish to the brute, simply to save himself 
from pain—allowing this, we may yet well ask: 
Are the ‘‘actions”’ of such men as Lister, and 
Koch, and Pasteur, actions which ‘need no jus- 
tification’? Have the means they pursued en- 
sured any end but death, and filth, and con- 
tamination? 
(From the Pasteur institutes of Europe almost 
400 patients discharged as ‘‘cured,’’ have re- 
turned to their homes—and for what? To 
develop rabies, and die from that disease. Many 
noted physicians believe that hydrophobia1 never 
exists except where artificially induced. Others 
of great experience, believe this disease so rare 
that it has seldom occurred in Hurope, never in 
this country. How then did so many people 
contract it; and in soshort a time? Solely from 
the ‘‘preventive innoculations.”’ 

Koch diseased and killed people, till the Ger- 
man government stepped in to forbid his slaugh- 
ter. Ard Lister? Noted physiologists are 
coming out in defense of the microbes he has 
taught doctor and patient to dread. These 
scientists claim that the tiny living things, set 
forward, and neither hinder nor prevent recov- 
ery. Let us throw off these barbarous meth- 
ods, which in truth not only ‘‘need justification,’’ 
but which can nowhere find it; and let us seek 
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in the clean, wholesome, and undegrading study 
of sanitation, that advance which will be truly 
scientific as well as really beneficial to man- 
kind. JoHN VeppeER, M. D. 
President New York State Anti-Vivisection 
Society, Saugerties, N. Y. 


“THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN SANCTITY’’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

To your correspondent’s question,who are the 
publishers of ‘Christian Sanctity,’’ [ would re- 
ply that the author is an English clergyman, 
H.C. Moule; that the full title of the little book 
is: ‘‘Thoughts on Christian Sanctity,” and that 
the publishers are (or were in 1886) Seely & 
Co., London. Any book publisher, can, no doubt, 
send the book. W. H. Tomuins. 

East St. Louis, 1ll., March 12th. 


RESPONSE TO MR. HUTCHINS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Can you not stir up the clergy to respond to 
Dr. Hutchins’ appeal for their individual opin- 
ions concerning hymn tunes in the Hutchins’ 
Hymnal? His effort to reduce that unwieldy 
book is praiseworthy, and now let those of the 
clergy who are hymnologists and scientific mu- 
sicians (which I am not) help him to choose the 
one best tune for each hymn, on Dr. Darling- 
ton’s plan. Itis a pity we cannot throw out 
hundreds of the erotic hymns of the authorized 
Hymnal, but that not being allowable, let us 
have as small and richly musical a collection as 
is possible under the circumstances. 


W. B. CoLeMAN, JR. 
Utica, N. ¥., March 1st. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Statistics are proverbially dry, and not al- 
ways reliable. Some one has made a classifica- 
tion of ‘‘white lies, black lies,and statistics.”’ 

A good deal depends on the point of view and 
the method of manipulation. Nevertheless, 
many times, one is impressed by facts stated in 
figures in a way not otherwise possible. 

Having occasion to take a detailed census of 
our population, Imade a summary of the work 
which has interested penological students, and 
may be of interest to some of the readers of 
Tue Livine Cuurca. 'l‘hese facts were obtained 
from 500 men. In procuring them, I learned 
many things, incidentally, showing depravity, 
misfortune, and pathos. All this, one can easily 
read between the piain matter-of-fact tables. 
A comparison with Eastern reformatories will 
show the student that our percentage of native- 
born inmates is large. 

You may notice that while only 123 men con- 
fessed to intemperate habits, 228 gave intem- 
perance as the cause leading to the crimefor 
which they were serving time. This may be 
explained by the fact that some men claimed to 
have gotten into trouble the first time they 
were intoxicated. Others, that intemperance 
in their homes drove them out when very young, 
and led to their downfall. Some men had other 
ways of explaining the seeming contradiction, 
which may or may not be true: 


BIRTHPLACE 
Mich. Elsewhere in U. S. Foreign Unknown 
269 : 74 14 
Total, 500 
NATURE OF OFFENS# 
Against Property Against Person Total 
435 65 500 


UNFAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT AS TO BIRTH AND 
EARLY LIFE 
Good Homes Total 
377 500 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


Bad Homes or none 
123 


Illiterate Some Education Total 
33 467 £00 
No Occupation Trade or Calling Total 
33 494 500 
PERSONAL HABITS 
gig glee Moderate Temperate Total 
3 139 238 500 
OF ANCESTORS (Father or Mother) 
Intemperate Unknown Temperate Total 
73 16 409 500 
CAUSES LEADING TO CRIME 
Intem, Asso. Unf. Eny. OtherCauses Total 
228 41 130 101 500 


Cyrus MENDBNHALL. 
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Personel Mention 


The Rey. W. W. Bolton has resigned the rectorship 
of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, San Francisco, 
Cal., and is seeking restoration to health in British 
Columbia. 


The Rev. W. Herbert Burk has accepted the rector- 
ship of All Saint’s church, Norristown, Pa. 


The Rev. Charles B. Carpenter, rector of Trinity 
churcy, Arkansas City, diocese of Kansas, has ac- 
cepted the position of junior curate of St. James’ 
church, Philadelphia, and will enter on duty after 
Easter. 


The Rev. Wm. Meade Clark has declined the elec- 
tion to the professorship of ecclesiastical history in 
the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Va. 


The Rev. Frederick Hall has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity church. Niles, Mich. 


The Rev. Edward Clark Houghton, formerly vicar 
of Transfiguration chapel, New York, has accepted 
the curacy of Dorchester Abbey. England. 


The Rev. E. A. Bazett-Jones having resigned the 
rectorship of St. John's church, Lexington, Ky., to ac- 
cept the rectorship of St. Luke’s church, Idlewild, 
Memphis, Tenn., requests all correspondence to be 
addressed accordingly. 


The Rey. Henry Kingham has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Florence, Ala. 

The Rev. J. P. Lytton, of Sterling, Colo., has ac- 
cepted the incumbency of Dickinson, N. Dak. 

The Rey. Lindsay Parker has been given four 
months’ leave of absence to recruit his health. 

The Rev. Wyllys Rede, D.D., has added to his pres- 
ent duty the charge of the cathedral mission of the 
Holy Trinity, Decatur, Ga. 

The Rev. D. Richards has resigned the mission at 
Staples, Minn., and left for the Pacific Coast. 

The Rev. Dr. C. Ernest Saith, of Baltimore, has re- 
turned to duty, after a vacation visit to Canada, 

The Rev. William Walton, of Waiertown, S. Dak., 
has accepted the rectorship of Moorehead, Minn. 


Official 


A CONFERENCE of persons actively engaged or in- 
terested in the work of Christian Education at the 
South, both among the whites ad blacks, especially 
in the lower grades and along industrial lines, is to 
be held at Capon Springs, W. Va., during the several 
days, the last in June and the first in July. The ar- 
rangements are in the hands of a number of gentle- 
men representing different religious bodies and seve- 
ral States. The object is to bring some of the work- 
ers together for mutual counsel and encouragement, 
by means of the discussion of practical questions 
growing out of the work, and the consideration of 
ways and means. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 

In accordance with the action of the last General 
Convention, the Reports of the Commission on the 
Revision of the Constitution and Canons, and the 
Committee of the House of Deputies on the Messages 
of the House of Bishops (relating to amendments to 
the Constitution) will be ready for distribution on 
the first of April, and will be sent to the Bishops, and 
to Deputies-elect of the next Convention, immediately 
on receipt from the diocesan secretaries of official no- 
tice of their election. Copies will be sent to other 
persons desiring them on receipt of 25 cents for each 
Report. CHARLES L. HUTCHINS, 

Secretary House of Deputies. 
Concord, Mass., March 10, 1898. 


Ordinations 


In St. Andrew’s church. Northford, Conn., on March 
10th, Bishop Brewster advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev, Wm. J. Brewster, his youngest brother. The 
Rev. J. D. S. Pardee preached, the Rev. Joseph 
Hooper presented the candidate. and the Rev. Messrs. 
R. H. Gesner, A. T. Randall, Wm. Lusk, J. E. Wild- 
man, J. F. Sexton. Wilfred Dean, and W. H. Bean as- 
sisted in the service. 


Obituary : 


Cox.—Entered into life eternal, at his late resi- 
dence, 307 N. Front st., Harrisburg, Pa., March 3, 
1898, John Bowes Cox, in the 81st year of his age. 
For nearly 56 years a member of the vestry of St. 
Stephen’s church, 

Ata special meeting of the vestry of St. Stephea’s 
church, Harrisburg, Pa., held on March 4, 1898, the 
following minute was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS; Almighty God, in His wise providence, 
has called to Himself Mr. John Bowes Cox, the sec- 
retary of this vestry, for 56 years one of its members, 
the son of one of the founders of this parish, and he 
himself one of the founders of St. Paul’s church in 
this city, therefore 

Resolved. That we, his late associates, desire to 
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place on record our sense of the loss that this parish 
and vestry have sustained in the death of one whose 
Christian character and sterling manhood had been 
conspicuous features in a long life. A man of strong 
convictions, of unswerving fidelity to duty, and of 
deep regard for the interests of the Church, Mr. Cox's 
consistent support and unfailing interest in the wel- 
fare of the parish during the years of its early weak- 
ness were of the utmost helpfulness, while his upright 
character and Christian integrity commended to ail 
the doctrine of God our Saviour. 

Resolved, That we tender to the family of our de- 
parted friend the assurance of our deep and sincere 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That this minute be spread upon the ree~ 
ords of the vestry, and a copy thereof sent to Mr. 
Cox's family, and also inserted in the Church papers. 

THOMAS B. ANGELL, Rector. 
S. B. BOUDE, Secretary pro tem, 


Died 


Foceo.—Deparied this life suddenly, March 8th, 
Rev. Edward A. Foggo, D. D., at his residence. 3216 
Summer st., Philadelphia. Funeral services and in- 
terment priyate. 


Hopsis.--At Westminster, Md., March 6th, 
Julianne, widow of the late Hon. S. R, Hobbie, 
daughter of the late Erastus Root, and mother of 
the Rev. Reeve Hobbie, inthe 91st year of her age. 


PAUL.—Fell asleep, at the rectory of St. James’ 
church, Pulaski, N. Y., on Sunday evening, Feb. 20th 
the Rev. Robert Paul, in the 80th year of his age. 


REEVE.—Suddenly, in Washington, D. C., Marck 
2d, Mary Hobbie, wife of Nathan Reeve, Esq., 
daughter of the late Hon. S. R. Hobbie, and sister of 
the Rev. Reeve Hobpie. 


Row Ley.—Entered into rest, at her home in Hudson, 
N. Y., March 9th, Bertha E. Shattuck, wife of Edwin C, 
Rowley. Admired and esteemed in all the relations 
of life, a highly gifted and cultured woman, beloved 
for her Christian virtues, and ever loyal to the 
Church which she loved. The funeral services were 
conducted on Friday, March 11th, by the Rev. S. M. 
Griswold, rector of Christ church. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED. 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. . - 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS... 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work, which is. 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. In addition to the children’s offerings, 
which it is earnestly hoped will reach $100,000, liberal 
Easter offerings are solicited from the men and wom 
en of the Church. 


Church and Parisk 


WANTED.—Choirmaster and organist. Excellent 
opening in the city for teacher of voice culture. Ad- 
dress the REY. H. B. RESTARICK, San Diego, Cal. 


WANTED.—Any information relating to history-of 
St. Peter’s church, New York city. AddressG B. 
DUNCAN, 305 W. 20th st., New York city. 


W ANTED.— For the coming school year, by a special- 
ist cf experience, and one we can give the best 
references, position as preceptress, or as teacher ina 
girls’ school. Address, M.S., Care LIVINGCHURCH. 


POSITION as companion bya lady of ability and 
character. References exchanged. Address Miss M., 
pox 741,Station C, New Orleans, La. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests' wafers, 1 of.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind, 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de~ 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, bas 
a few copies forsale. Price, $10 a copy. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, March, 1898 


2. Ember Day. Violet. 
4 es us Violet. 
% “D i Violet. 
@ 2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet, 
18. 8rd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
20, 4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. Violet. 
2%. ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. White. 
Sf. Sth Sunday (Passion) in Lent. Violet. 


Annunciation 


Ave Maria! Blessed Maid! 
Lily of Eden’s fragrant shade, 
Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 
For Jesus’ holy Dove? 


Ave Maria! Mother blest. 
To whom caressing, and caressed, 
Clings the eternal Child; 
Favored beyond archangel's dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam 
Thy new-born Saviour smiled:— 


Ave Maria! thou whose name 

All but adoring love may claim, 
Yet may we reach thy shrine; 

For He, thy Son and Saviour, vows 

To crown ail lowly, lofty brows 
With love and joy like thine. 


= 
The Aununciation 
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F, as there are good grounds for suppos- 
ing, the nativity of our blessed Lord oc- 
curred cn the 25th of December, then the 
‘feast of the Annunciation falls properly as 
appointed in the calendar. Little, very 
little, is related in the Gospels of that sin- 
gularly sweet and saintly soul who found 
3uch favor with God that it was her blessed 
lot to be the mother of our Lord. Her 
home wasin Nazareth, amidst the Galilean 
hills. She had probably lived all her life 
there amidst the hills and flowers, growing 
up,like the Annunciation liJy,in the humble 
unobtrusiveness of perfect purity and peace 
—the peace of God. True, the legendary 
story that relates the circumstances of the 
great announcement is not history, and yet 
its idyllic simplicity isso in keeping with 
all that is told in the Gospels, that it would 
seem more than possible that something of 
real history has come down to us in this ac- 
count of how God first made known the In- 
carnation of His Son by the message of an 
angel. : 

According to the legend, it was in the 
fresh dawn of day that one morning the 
Blessed Virgin went meditatively to draw 
water from the well that was at the north- 
ern extremity of the town. As she drew 
near the shaded fountain, the angel ap- 
peared to her and said: ‘Hail! thou that 
art highly favored, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women.” And 
when she was troubled at his saying, ‘“‘the 
angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary; for 
thou hast found faWor with God. And be- 
hold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest, and the Lord 
God shall give unto Him the throne of his 
father, David. And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” The intimation was 
added that she should seek out her cousin 
Elisabeth who also, she was assured, had 
found favor with God. The journey to 
Elisabeth followed soon. ‘‘Mary arose in 
those days, and went into the hill-country 
with haste, into a city of Juda, and entered 
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into the house of Zacharias, and saluted 
Elisabeth.” To her cousin Elisabeth, also, 
had been granted the dearest desire of a 
Jewish woman’s heart, and Mary would 
naturally turn to her for womanly sympathy 
and holy discourse that could be held with 
no one else in all the world. What deep, 
incommunicable thoughts must have thrilled 
her soul as she went her way over the hill- 
country to her cousin’s house! She had 
doubtless pondered long over the startling 
nature of the angel’s message; and, lo, as 
soon as she had entered the house of Zach- 
arias, the assurance of the angel was con- 
firmed by the loving, sympathetic voice of 
her cousin Elisabeth who was herself also 
miraculously associated with the promised 
redemption. ‘‘Hlisabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost. And she spake with a loud 
voice and said: Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 
And, whence is this to me, that the mother 
of my Lord should come io me.” Then fol- 
fowed the inspired and wonderful Magnificat. 

There is no other such lovely lyric in all 
Scripture, or, for that matter, in all litera- 
ture. No other member of the early Church 
was capable of imagining such thoughts, or 
of putting them intosuch words. Simply 
from a literary standpoint the Magnificat is 
unique, unapproachable. It stands alone. 
There is nothing like it. Its delicacy, its 
sweetness, its loftinessis inimitable. It has 
witness in itself that it was inspired, and 
yet it was not without its human element. 
Not only was it inspired by the Spirit of 
Truth, but it wasalsoa real reflection of the 
sweet yet lofty thoughts of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. And what a revelation it is of her 
character! What wonder that Elizabeth 
was moved to say: ‘‘Blessed art thou among 


women.” 

There was no trace of self-consciousness, 
or tinge-of self-complaisance, in the mind of 
the Blessed Maid. But because she was to 
be a means of blessing from generation to 
generation, she magnified the Lord, and 
rejoiced in God her Saviour. What an 
ideal example of true, pure, sweet woman- 
hood and sainthood! She was nothing. 
God and His cause were all she had in mind, 
and soshe was moved to say: ‘‘From hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” 
Who could call her other than the Blessed 
Virgin Mary! 

“Oh, not in vain we learn'd of old thy lowly strain, 

Fain in thy shadow would we rest, 

And kneel with thee, and call thee blest: 

With thee would magnify the Lord, 

And if thou art not here adored, 

Yet seek we, day by day, the Jove and fear, 

Which brings thee, with all saints, near and more 

near.’’ 
Ss. 


aa ee 

HE parish of St. Mary’s, Luzerne, in the 
diocese of Albany, was organized in the 
summer of 1865. The first services were 
held in a schoolhouse. It was truly ‘‘a day 
of small things” for the little handful of 
faithful people. There were many dis- 
couraging features, and the early history of 
the parish is replete with devotion and self- 
sacrifice. Among those whose names should 
not be forgotten is thatof Col. B. C. Butler 
who has since passed to his rest. Itisowing 
to his zeal and energy—with the generous 
gifts of many city people who pass the sum- 
mer there—that the parish possesses its 
beautiful and commodious church building, 
of which a picture appears on our cover 
page. The lot on which the church stands 
was a gift of Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont, of 
Brooklyn, who for many years was senior 
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warden of the parish. The corner-stone 
was laid in 1874, by Bishop Doane, and the 
building was consecrated in 1886. St. Mary’s 
church is one of the most beautiful in the 
Adirondacks, and is rich in memorials of 
departed benefactors. On the east of the 
main building is a chapel complete in it- 
self; there the services are held during the 
winter. This chapel,with a large and well- 
appointed parish room, was:built in 1893, by 
the present rector, the Rev. C. J. Whipple. 
In addition, there is a fine rectory and a 
sexton’s cottage. From its commencement 
the church has been free. During Lent 
there is daily service, and throughout the 
year weekly Communion. There is a small 
fund as an endowment, and to increase this, 
placing the parish on a permanent basis, 
should be the aim of all who have the best 
interests of St. Mary’sat heart. The pres- 
ent rector assumed charge of the parish in 
1887. =a 
— ae 
R. Richard Foster, of Chislehurst, is a 
layman worth having. He is well- 
known in England as one of the great 
church builders of the age. The other day 
he asked the Bishop of Stepney, ‘‘How shall 
I spend £1,000?” The Bishop gratefully 
and promptly replied, proposing that he 
should give half the sum to a fund for pen- 
sioning off clergy who for years have 
worked hard in East London—he had in his 
mind one over eighty who have so labored 
for thirty years—the other half tothe build- 
ing fund of St. Peter’s, South Tottenham, 
to serve a population of 10,000 working 
people. 
a Fes 
ERE is another note about the late 
Lewis Carroll. The Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, an aged man, was preaching at the 
opening of a newly restored church in Sus- 
sex, and began, as he was accustomed to do, 
to refer to his own length of years. In do- 
ing so he quoted Southey’s poem, beginning 
‘You are old, Father William.” There 
happened to be a young lady in the congre- 
gation who had just read “Alice in Won- 
derland,” but had never heard of Southey’s 
verses,’ and, therefore, did not know that 
those of Carroll were a parody. The conse- 
quence was serious. Expecting every min- 
ute to hear such words as ‘‘What made you 
so awfully clever’? declaimed from the pul- 
pit, she was seized with an awful fit of sup- 
pressed giggle, and had tohurry out of the ~ 
church. 
a 
HAT the ‘‘Episcopals” stillsavor of much 
that is not true religion, in the minds 
of many a staunch New Englander, is 
evinced by the following, which comes to us 
from the old Bay State: No longer ago 
than last summer a good clergyman, whose 
charity is even wider than his creed, founda 
resting place for the tired mother of a large 
family, at a seaside ‘“‘home” devoted to the 
refreshing in body and soul of such wearied 
women. Now the home was primarily in- 
tended for the use of mothers from the 
Episcopalian fold, whereas the good clergy- 
man’s protege was a staunch Baptist who had 
never before strayed among people of so 
antipodal a creed. After a week’s sojourn 
with these stranger people, the little Bap- 
tist mother wrote to afriend and set forth the 
attractions of her surroundings, which were 
altogether to her mind but for one melan- 
choly exception: ‘I am,” she wrote, “‘the 
only Christian here; all the rest are Epis- 
copalians.” 
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A Simple Method for Observing 
Lent 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


“Waste not thy life in idle dreams 
Of what that life should be, 

But live it, use it, for it teems 
With tasks for thee and me.” 


Il. Tue InTeRIoR Lirg 


UR external life is of importance to us 
in the formation of regular religious 
habits, and is also necessary as an example to 
others; but it will advance us little in the 
spiritual life unless we are striving to lead 
the interior life as well. Says a devout 
writer: ‘‘Let what may happen, your life, 
the life that you live with God and for His 
sake, must be preserved, cost what it may. 
It will cost you many sorrowful confessions; 
it will cost you some hard penances, and it 
will cost you many a day of weariness and 
many a night of watching.” 

In forming a rule relating to the hidden 
life of the soul, there is one precept that 
should be rigorously adhered to, and that 
is, never to talk about it to others. Deep 
spiritual feeling should never be made the 
subject of conversation, save to one’s spirit- 
ual guide, and then only if we speak by his 
advice. It is, perhaps, more difficult to 
form rules for one’s inner life than for the 
outer one, but they might be included in a 
general way under three heads, I. The 
Fight against Sin. II. A Habit of Prayer, 
including Meditation. III. The Use of the 
Sacraments. 


I. Sin. Lent is a special time to tight 
against one’s besetting sin, and the many 
smaller faults, if any sin can be called 
small, that spring frem it. In the words of 
another: ‘‘What is the one sin which doth 
so easily beset us? We each have one 
spiritual weakness which besets us, is ever 
twining itself around us, and from which, 
until we disentangle ourselves, we make 
but little progress.” So many of our fail- 
ings spring from some one cause, and if 
that be found out and uprooted, the tempta- 
tion to commit venial sins will diminish. 
If it be anger, ascertain what subjects of 
conversation are liable to lead us into it, 
and then avoid them in the future. If we 
thought before speaking we should be less 
likely to fall into sinsof speech. But in the 
interior life it is necessary to avoid any sin 
of thought, even if the angry word is sup- 
pressed. Sometimes the outward life may 
seem fair to the casual observer, when in 
reality the heart is not right before God. 

The only way to ascertain and overcome 
one’s besetting sin is by the most rigorous 
self-examination of thought, word, and 
deed, with sincere confession of the same, 
and a firm resolve to renounce the sin, how- 
ever dear it may be. ‘‘Ask God,” says a di- 
rector of souls, ‘‘to show you wherein your 
chief fault lies, think when the Day of Judg- 
ment comes before you .what sin most 
frightens you.” 


Il. Prayer. To form regular habits of 
prayer is necessary to any real growth in 
the hidden life. Not merely the formal 
morning and evening devotions, but the 
learning to live and move at all times hs if 
in God’s Presence. At each hour, as the 
clock strikes, one may lift up the heart to 
Gol, remembering that “eternity is with us 
now under the guise of time”; especially 
should we do this at tbe hours of nine, 
twelve, and three, times so connected with 
the Passion of our Lord. ‘*Watch and pray” 
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is a needful motto for us,for only by a prayer- 
ful spirit of recollection can we keep from 
sin. Our prayers for others may have also 
an important part in God’s plans for the 
Church and for the salvation of mankind. 
“But we must overcome the earthly heart 
if we would pray. Noman can rise from a 
slothful, or self-indulgent, or worldly life 
into the heights of heavenly contempla- 
tion.” 

Mental prayer or meditation is difficult 
for a beginner unused to concentrating his 
thoughts, yet it isnecessary, if we would free 
our minds from worldly and dissipating 
modes of thought. Castle-building is a 
great detriment to the spiritual life, for in 
imaginary conversation one usually makes 
self the centre of the mental drama, and 
hence feeds pride, one of the greatest ene- 
mies of the soul. There is, perhaps, no 
subject so profitable for meditations, so sim- 
ple for beginners, and yet so replete with 
the opportunity for deep thought, as the 
Stations or Way of the Cross. The ideal 
manner of using them is with the appropri- 
ate devotions in the Church,where our emo- 
tions are kindled by looking upon the pic- 
tures, as we think of the events which they 
represent. 


“The sight of Him, the Lamb Vicarious, 
Who is the very Paschal Lamb for us, 

May sober thee, and lift thy earth-bent eye 
To gaze upon this last great mystery."’ 


But the Stations can always be mentally 
used with profit at any time, and anywhere, 
in the silent watches of the night, or as we 
thread our way amid the crowded thorough- 
fares of the city. To meditate upon our 
Lord’s Passion cannot fail to fill the heart 
with love for Him. Even a child can use 
these devotions until his innocent heart 
overflows with love for his suffering 
Saviour as He treads the Via Sacra.. 

Let one whose besetting sin is pride, love 
of admiration and dress, think of Him, de- 
prived of His garments, one by one, before 
the mocking multitude; meditate upon the 
rude soldiers casting lots for His vesture; 
and what room can there be for vanity, as 
we see His humiliation at the hands of the 
brutal soldiery. Let those whose wardrobes 
contain the costliest fabrics money can pur- 
chase, picture Him who came in poverty 
into the world, and was wrapped in only 
swaddling-bands, and whose few clothes 
were roughly taken from Him before His 
Crucifixion. = 

A careful study of the Gospel for each 
Sunday in Lent also makes an excellent 
subject for meditation throughout the week. 

A most important help in acquiring the 
habit of mental prayer and contemplation, 
is tue reading of devotional and religious 
books. Lent is nota time for studying his- 
tory and science, merely to feed the intel- 
lect; it is a season to aid the soul in its 
growth towards holiness. Such books as 
“The Imitation,” ‘‘The Spiritual Combat,’’ 
“The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales,” ‘*The 
Devout Life,” ‘‘The Light of the Con- 
science,” ‘‘Fenelon’s Letters,” ‘‘The Com- 
munion of Saints,” to say nothing of other 
works adapted for the interior life, are 
very helpful in forming religious habits of 
thought. 

III. Whe Use of the Sacraments. Last, 
though most important of all, in living the 
hidden life, that life of contemplation which 
is open to the busiest and the humblest of 
Christians, is a conscientious use of the 
Sacraments, with careful preparation before 
presuming toreceive them. As the body 
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cannot be nourished without food regularly 
and systematically taken, so the soul can- 
not attain to any spiritual growth without 
frequently partaking of the Food which 
God has provided for its proper sustenance. 
The celebration of the Holy Eucharist is 
the most perfect form of prayer and thanks- 
giving, the only puplic worship ordained by 
Christ Himself. At the altar we worship 
Him truly present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. ‘‘Any good thing which is in God, 
which we need, we can have in this Holy 
Sacrament.” Here we may present our 
petitions for our loved ones, here we may 
ask for help to overcome our sins, here we 
shall assuredly gain a peace that the world 
can never give. But to obtain these blessings 
in this most ‘‘Sweet Sacrament,” we must 
have a real faith, and a sincere repentance 
for our sins, and there must be a careful 
preparation before receiving the Heavenly 
Food, and most careful outward reverence 
must accompany our inward devotions. We 
must guard against the intrusion of earthly 
thoughts at so solemn a time, and let us fre- 
quently pray, in the words of the litany of 
the Blessed Sacrament: 


“Wrom all frail and worldly thoughts, 
From the unworthy reception 
Of Thy Body and Thy Blood, 

Deliver us, O Jesu.”’ 

To profit, then, by our Lenten Fast, we 
must be in earnest, as a poorly kept Lent, a 
sham fast, carrying our worldly festivities 
up to Ash Wednesday, planning Easter cos- 
tumes through Passion-tide, and beginning 
social gaieties in eager haste as soon as 
Easter has passed, will hinder all our efforts 
to attain to that hidden life, known only to 
God and His Saints, the only life worthy of 
the name. 


, 
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DIOCESAN HousE, NEw YORK, 
March 9th, 1898. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

My DEAR SiR: The letter which I send 
with this from the Rev. Dr. Spencer, Custo- 
dian of the Standard Bible, will explain it- 
self. Its publication will, I think, draw at- 
tention to a matter which may wisely re- 
ceive the attention of the next General Con- 


vention. 
Very Faithfully Yours, 


HENRY C. POTTER. 


My Dear Bisaor: Among the regular an- 
nouncements in our Church almanacs and man- 
uals, it is stated the Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer is 
“Custodian of the Standard Bible.” On con- 
sulting the records it appears that this appoint- 


‘ment was made by the House of Bishops, in 


General Convention, 1883. Three years later 
the undersigned made a full and elaborate Re- 
port (9 pp.), which was printed with the Jour- 
nal of 1886. Up to that date it appears that 
there was no copy of the Bible placed in the 
hands of the Custodian. he Committee on 
Canons, in the House of DepNties (1883), gave it 
as their judgment that ‘‘the Standard Bible is 
that agreed upon by the General Convention, 
1823,” and also averred that the editions of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are sub 
stantially the same. Here the matter rests p- 
parently, sofaras the records are concerned. 
The Custodian, however, takes this occasion to 
say that he has never, as yet, had any copy of 
the Holy Bible placed in his hands, to be kept 
by him, for use in questions of doubt or difficulty 
as to the text of the Word of God in English. 
This anomalous state of things certainly 
ought not to continue. For its own sake, if for 
no other reason, the American Episcopal Church 
ought to take some definite action. In the 
Church of England it appears that there is 
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much indisposition to enter upon any such work. 

Surely, the Church in the United States is quite 

competent to act for itself. The materials are 

within reach for carrying out the undertaking. 

A special committee of learned and competent 

men (say five to seven in number) might well 

be appointed by the General Convention, which 
meets in October next. Such a committee, 
working with a will, could beyond doubt attain 
the result desired, by utilizing such valuable 
material as is furnished By the Revised Version 
of the Bible, placing in the margin corrections 
and amendments of the Authorized Version of 

1611, and a fair supply of marginal references. 

Objectionable words (of which there are a few), 

obsolete terms, incongruities, perplexing varia- 

tions, etc.,could be either wholly removed, or 
the proper words given in the margin. 

It does really seem as if, after this long wait- 
ing of fifteen to twenty years, some detinite, 
positive action should be taken, and the Ameri- 
can Church be supplied with a Bible in English, 
fit to be read in public and by devout members 
of the Church day by day. May we not hope 
and expect that learned and devout men, in the 
ranks of the laity as well as of the clergy, will 
rouse themselves to the right point, and resolve 
that this branch of the Church shall really pos- 
sess the Holy Bible, in its purity and. fullness, 
for alltime to come? God grant His blessing 
upon so noble an undertaking ! 

Faithfully Yours, 
(Signed) J. A. SPENCER. 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. 
Sess 
Book Reviews and Notices 

Christian Greece and Living Greek- By Dr. 
Achilles Rose. New York: Peri Hellados Publish- 
ing Co., 126E. 29th St. Price, $1. 

This is a most interesting book. There is not 
a dullpage init. It is made up of various lec- 
tures delivered by the accomplished author, at 
different times, on the Greek language and his- 
tory. Magnificent as Gibbon’s work is on the 
Byzantine Empire, the contemptous tone he uses 
toward it has much misled modern writers and 
readers in their estimation of that wonderful 
monarchy. A State which lasted as that did in 
the face of so many difficulties, could not have 
been so badly governed as Gibbon implies. 
That Dr. Rose shows, and a good, English, up-to- 
date Byzantine history is greatly to be desired. 
Dr. Rose’s account of the Greek struggle for in- 
dependence is vivid, patriotic, and full of infor- 
mation on a subject that few people know much 
about. The most interesting part of the book 
to scholars is the chapters on modern Greek. 
Dr. Rose says: ‘The living Greek of to-day 
shows much less deviation from the Greek of 
two thousand and more years ago than any other 
European language shows in the course of 
centuries.’’ This statement will surprise many, 
but it is literally true. Dr. Rose gives the his- 
tory of the creation of the modern Greek liter- 
ary language on the lines of classic Greek, and 
he advocates the use of modern Greek, espe- 
cially in the matter of pronunciation, in teaching 
classic Greek. In all this we go with him heart- 
ily,and his views are being adopted in many 
colleges in Europe and America; but we cannot 
go with him in his Quixotic attempt to estab- 
lish modern Greek as the universal scientific 
language. The characters of the alphabet alone 
would prove fagal to such a project, and one of 
Dr. Rose’s opponents has well said: ‘‘Nobody 
is going to learn an extra language for the sole 
purposes of congresses and periodicals.’’ If any 
scholar wishes to learn modern Greek, Dr. 
Engel says he will not be obliged to add to his 
classic Greek more than a few hundred new 
words, and those mostly derived from classic 
stems. 

The Interpretation of Life and Religion. By 
Walton W. Battershall,D.D. New York: A.S. 
Barnes &Co. Price, $1.50. 

The author in putting forth this volume of 
sermons, was actuated by ‘‘the hope that it may 
contain some word which shall prove helpful to 
those who amid the theological confusions 
of the day, and the affirmations and silences of 
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its science, are trying to find foothold for faith, 
and sanction for the moral and spiritual life.” 
A noble purpose, indeed, and Dr. Battershall 
seeks to accomplish this purpose, not by cast- 
ing aside all that is enshrined in the Church 
and her Creeds as effete, and substituting for 
them some vagaries of this or that German di- 
vine or philosopher, under cover of the dog- 
matic terminology of the Creeds, as is the 
manner of some. It is easy to make peace by 
driving out the inhabitants and laying waste the 
land. So also is it an easy matter to solve re- 
ligious doubts and difficulties by denying that 
the just live by faith, and that there is any 
supernatural. In these sermons, however, 
faith is emphasized and doubts are met in a 
reverent and sympathetic way which we feel 
sure must have exercised a settling influence 
over those who heard them, and brought reas- 
surance to those in honest religious perp]exities. 
The sermon onImmortality is a noble discourse, 
and follows the line of argument that led the 
late George Komanes to re-embrace Christianity 
and die in the bosom oftheChurch. ‘We can- 
not prove it (immortality) as we prove a geo- 
metrical problem, or a law of chemistry or 
mechanics. The materials of our reasoning lie 
in other planes of fact. Therefore the processes 
of our reasoning are different. You cannot by 


_ triangulation prove your mother’s love, or by 


chemical analysis measure the emotional value 
of atear.’? The language of the whole volume 
is very direct and transparent, and in many 
places remarkably striking, and always read- 
able, a feature, beit observed, not always pres- 


ent in published sermons. 
» 


The Gate Called Beautiful. An Institute of 
Christian Sociology. By Edward A. Warriner. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 355. Price, $1.50. 
The book will fascinate, even if it do not con- 

vince in allits parts. It is far indeed removed 

from dullness or obscurity to the reader, 
and it develops a happy faculty in the writer 
for presenting the main positions of Christian 

Socialism in a four-square form that tends 

toward attracting, though it may not wholly 

satisfy the reasoning faculty. The work falls 
with natural consecutiveness of theme into four 
books, each opening with a prologue which is 
succeeded by a treatment of its subject in three 
parts. I. Socialistic Ideas: Sociality and Sel- 
fishneess; The Socialistic Idea of Religion—of 
the Temple—the Church. II. The Gate Called 

Beautiful: Gates; The Gospel of Liberty— 

Equality—Fraternity. III. Social Problems: 

Human Parasites; The Problem of the Moth— 

the Rust—tbe Thief. IV. Applied Chris- 

ianity: Paradox, Parableand Miracle; Applied 

Faith—-Applied Hope—Applied Charity. The 

author’s style needs be conned with care 

and patience. It is a pity that figured 
references areso liberally besprinkled through- 
out the text instead of being margined. 

The volume will be thankfully wel-omed by all 

those who seek to be rightly informed oa 

what is termed in this age, Christiau Socialism. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By 
August Sabatier. New York: Jas. Pott & Co. 
Prict 82. 

The gifted French Protestant divine, M. Saba- 
tier, here presents us with what is, in effect, a 
lucid outline and exposition of the religious sys- 
tem of the German, Albrecht. Ritschl, which 
has so strongly influenced recent Protestant 
thought in Germany and France. To criticise 
Sabatier’s work, in any adequate way, would 
be to review in detail his master’s system, 
whose chief corner-stone is the spiritual and 
inner experience of the individual. The objec- 
tivity of religious truth and its external wit- 
nesses are seriously set ou one side, if not 
totally ignored, and considered of no validity in 
true religion. The Church is not essential, but 
rather an accidental expansion of the individ- 
ual’s external religious relations to other be- 
lievers. The external is of earth, the internal 
alone is heaven born. M. Sabatier has arranged 
his work with much lucidity. It is divided into 
three books—Religion,Christianity,Dogma. The 
first book is subdivided—‘‘The Psychological 
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Origin and the Nature of Religion”; ‘Religion 
and Revelation”; ‘‘Miracle and Inspiration’’; 
‘*‘The Religious Development of Humanity.’ In 
book two we have chapters treating of ‘‘Hebra- 
ism or the Origins of the Gospels’’; ‘Essence of 
Christianity”; ‘Greek Historical Forms of 
Christianity.”’ In the section on Dogma are 
discussed the following—‘‘Wbat is Dogma’’? 
“The Life of Dogmas; their Historical Evolu- 
tion’’; ‘Science of Dogma”’; **Critical Theory of 
Religious Knowledge.’ To the student of the 
growth and development of religious thought, 
this book will be found of no small interest and 
usefulness. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their In- 
fluence on English Education. By Sir Joshua 
Fitch. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1. 

So much has been written about the Arnolds, 
father and son, that one is glad to have an ac- 
count of them so broad in scope and so compact 
in form as the sketch before us. The taking of 
two such characters under one point of view 
and in one small volume, is a unique work, but 
seems to have been in this case successfully 
done. The influence on English education in 
both cases was more of character than of pro- 
fessional service, though both occupied fields of 
great influence in the school life of their gene- 
ration; the former as headmaster of Rugby, 
the latter, as school inspector. But the man in 
the one case was more than the master, and in 
the other case the enduring influence upon Eng- 
lish thought will be credited to the stimulus of 
his literary work. 


Five Hundred Stories and Illustrations. Edited 
by the Rev. Walker Gwynne. New York: James 
Pott & Co. Price, $1.50. 

We feel confident that this book will receive a 
hearty welcome at the hands of many of the 
clergy and Sunday school teachers who experi- 
ence no small difficulty in finding anecdotes with 
which to illustrate Christian doctrine. There 
is no lack of books illustrating Christian mo- 
rality, but so far as our knowledge goes, this is 
the first attempt to put forth a series of syste- 
matic illustrations of the things which a Chris- 
tian ought to believe, to his soul’s health. Mr. 
Gwynne states in his preface that he has been 
patiently gathering and selecting material for 
this little work for the space of fourteen years. 

The stories are arranged under the Sundays 
of the Christian Year, buta glance at the table 
of contents will readily enable the preacher or 
teacher to find one or more illustrations of the 
Articles of the Creed, of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Sacraments, or the Ten Commandments. By way 
of example we turn to page 44, and find under 
“Second Sunday after Epiphany,”’ illustrations 
of *‘The Sacraments God’s Medicine”’; ‘‘Sacra- 
ments like pipes and wires’’; ‘‘Sacraments the 
extension of the Incarnation.’’ Mr. Gwynne 
has supplied a decided want in publishing this 
collection, and we strongly recommend it to the 
notice of those concerned in the teaching of 
Christian verities, either in the pulpit, or Con- 
firmation class, or Sunday school. 


Insect Life, an Introduction to Nature—Nature- 
Study and a Guide for Teachers, Students, and 
Others Interested in Out-of-door Life. By John 
Henry Comstock. With many original illustrations 
engraved by Annie Botsford Comstock. New 
York: D. Appleton& Co. Price, $2.50. 

The study which this admirable book makes 
so easy and delightful certainly deserves more 
attention than it ordinarily receives. The 
myriads of minute creatures around us are 
scarcely noticed, unless it be for the annoyance 
which they sometimes give us, yet there are 
beauties and wonders in the world of insect 
life which youth can appreciate as wellas age. 
In this book we have the mature observation 
and thought of an expert in this field, presented 
in the most attractive manner, and very pret- 
tily illustrated on almost every page. There are 
directions for collecting and preserving insects, 
with gra ica lessons, tables, local groupings, etc. 
The aim is to.train the observation and encour- 
age the study of nature. There are also poetical 
quotations which add to the interest. 
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For Remembrance. A Record of Life’s Begin- 
nings, Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by the 
Lady Laura Hampton. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green &Co. Pp. 375. Price, $1.25. 
Birthday books are very popular nowadays, 

and this is one of the best we have ever seen. 

It is handsomely gotten up, and has been made 

attractive both without and within. It presents 

three appropriate quotations for each day, one 
each for births, Baptisms, and deaths, thus com- 
prehending the three chief events of life. The 
selections are well made, and are of a whole- 
some religious character. They represent 

a wide range of the best writers of English 

verse, and include many of the favorite pas- 

sages of the great poets. The compiler has done 
her work well. 

A Lent In Earnest. Or Sober Thoughts for Solemn 
Days. By Lucy Ellen Quernsey. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 198. Price, $1. 

It is gratifying to observe that this thought- 
ful collection of daily readings for Lent has 
passed to its third edition. Miss Guernsey’s 
simple, lucid, and spiritual instructions on sub- 
jects m332t to the season, will long have their 
special usefulness. Wherever kaown they are 
duly valued. 


“Metaopism” is the title of alittle book by 
Charles Wm. Pearson, A. M., Professor of 
English Literature in Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The subject is treated in verse, and from 
a Methodist standpoint, yet there are tributes 
to the Church of England that are worthy of 
note: 


“The Church of Eigland, venerable na ne, 
How rich thy legacy of holy fame’’! 

John Wesley himself could scarcely sp2ak 
with finer appreciation and more appropriate 
words, the praise of the Church which he 
loved to the last. 


“Reformed, not revolutionized, thou hast 

Ne’er broken with the great historic past; 

Freed from the yoke, purged from the papal stain, 

Thy ancient monuments and forms remain. 

Thine are those mighty shrines of prayer and 
praise 

Which bow the soul and then to heaven upraise. 

Thy noble ritual is sure defense 

‘Gainst weak caprice or crude irreverence; 

Thine is the glorious anthem and the choir 

Of seraph voices that in song aspire; 

Thine are the sacred liturgies more sweet 

As generations the same prayers repeat, 

More deeply hallowed as from sire to son 

The holy immemorial words pass on, 

With ever richer fragrance round them shed 

By filial reverence for the sainted dead, 

Binding the earlier and th2 later days 

In one continual chain of prayer and praise. 

Go on, great Church, still make thy faith to shine, 

And with thy might help on the work divine; 

Still, fervor with propriety unite, 

And pour on truth thy learning’s steady light; 

Still onward press to nobler, holier deed, 

In all of good be God thy help and speed.”’ 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY RECORD 
Tell Them. By Geo. D. Dowknott, M.D. Paper. 30c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Boe and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. 


Selections from the Works of Bishop Thorold. With 
Preface by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. $1.50. 


Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. $1.25. 
D APPLETON & Co. 


The Broom of The War Goi. By Henry Noel Brails- 
ford. $1.25. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. By A. St. John 
Chambre, D. D. Pp. 162. Price 7dc. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & Co., Philadelphia 


Grace and Duty. A Confirmation Gift. By the Rev. 
Herbert J. Cook, M. A. Pp. 17, and colored cer- 
tiflcate page. 


Addresses to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes 
School. By the Bishop of Albany. 50c. 


Companion to the Prayer Book Psalter. By the’Rev. 
John Hart, D.D. 25c. 


The Living Church 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Jesus and the Resurrection. By the Rev. Alfred G. 


Mortimer, D. D. 
, FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
The Way of the Cross. By C. Armand Miller. $1. 


Selfhood and Service. By David Beaton. $1. 
Whether White or Black, A Man. By Edith Smith 


Davis. 5c. 
Object Lessons for Junior Work. By Ella N. Wood. 
50c. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Son of the Czar. By James Graham. $1.23. 
Bladys Stewponey. By S. Baring-Gould. $1.25. 
The Barn Stormers. By Mrs. Harcourt Williamson. 
75e. 
HARPER & BROS. 
Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles I’. John- 


son. 80c. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By William Elliott 
Griffis. $1 75. 

The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. $1.50. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Observer 


A Goop ExampLe.—The action of the New Jer- 
sey pastor who, the other day, requested his 
presbytery to erase his name from its roll be- 
cause he could no longer subscribe to the state- 
ments of doctrine laid down inthe Westminster 
Confession of Faith, deserves commendation. 
For though bound as a minister to teach his 
charge his convictions of what is truth, he rec- 
ognized the fact that he was‘also the agent of 
a Church, and so bound not to teach doctrines 
not approved by the body which appointed him. 
This distinction is, unhappily, not always ob- 
served by pastors who find themselves drifting 
away from the doctrines of their Church. That 
it is not, is due in most cases to an exaggeration 
of the right of private judgment, the basis of 
Protestantism, as opposed to the judgment of 
presbyteries, conferences, and convocations. It 
is insisted that as Protestantism grew out of 
the exercise of this right, the Church, as rep- 
resented by its constituted authorities, in lim- 
iting its exercise by her ministry, virtually de- 
stroys her own foundations. If the individual 
minister is to be debarred from questioning the 
authority of any particular doctrine, then the 
Reformers clearly erred in challenging the lead- 
ing dogma of Christianity in their time. 


(Presbyterian) 


The Advance (Congregational) 

Lack or SELF-PoIsH.—But this increasing 
tendency to self-destruction brings one fact 
clearly into view; namely, that as a people we 
are not cultivating self-control, self-poise, calm- 
ness. We have been a growing nation, a people 
who pushed out, who strenuously reached for- 
ward; we have not steadied ourselves, we have 
not been so solicitous about a firm footing as 
about getting on. This habit of defenselessness 
has begun to tell upon us. When individuals 
do not get on, when they strike against resist- 
less tides, when life turns upon them, disap- 
points aud defeats them, and they are thrown 
down, they lack self-support; they are not in 
themselves strong towers, fortresses. We have 
been so educated to the idea of success as an 
outward accomplishment, as something which 
we do in this world, and not as development of 
manhood and cultivation of character, that 
when we miss the prize, we lose our poise and 
are undone. In short, we are becoming more 
conspicuous for our restlessness than for our re- 
sistance against the inevitable ills of life. If 
we were a more dull people, if we were not un- 
der such high educational pressure, with its 
rapid expansion of cultivated taste and keen 
desire, we should no doubt be less desperate in 
time of trouble and disappointment. 

Christian Work 

Ture LENTEN SrEAson.—If there be those who 
will have none of it, at least they may not pre- 
sume to speak lightly,much less flippantly,of that 
which has come down through fifteen centuries, 
which is observed by three-fourths of the Chris- 
tian Church, and to whose meditative spirit we 
are indebted for not a few of the richest treas- 
uries of Christian song. It is gratifying, in this 
relatian, to know that the season is being im- 
proved by those whose denominational procliy- 
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ities have been rather away from than toward 
the observance of the Lenten period. Indeed,we 
believe it would be wellif the pastors of non- 
Episcopal Churches would provide some form of 
Lenten service—lectures, short sermons, 
prayer, and other forms of religious worship— 
adapted to this season of abstinence and prayer. 
And this course has been adopted by non-Epis- 
copal Churches in this city and Brooklyn, and 
in other localities. *All this is encouraging, and 
we should rejoice at seeing the practice ex- 
tended; much more fitting such a service at 
such a time than the customary Week of Prayer 
introduced by the Evangelical Alliance at the 
beginning of the astronomical New Year, when 
five-sixths of the Christian Church is feasting. 
Well and truly the poet says, ‘‘the world is too 
much with us.” Happy for us if, while the 
cares and pleasures of the world strike in with 
every thought, and a multitude of various ex- 
amples give a kind of gratification to our folly, 
we can be led during one-eighth of the circle of 
the year to turn aside and contemplate alike 
our mortality and that other world whose issues 
are transcendent and whose rewards are 
eternal. 
The Interior (Presbyterian) 

OLD-FASHIONED ReEVIVALS.—The older men in 
our evangelical Churches mournfully recall the 
days of the great revivals under Finney and 
Knapp, and their co-laborers. Not long since 
one of our brethren lamented in the press “the 
disappearance of old-fashioned conversions.” 
We are not so youthful but that we remember 
the fervid exhortations, the tumultuous cries, 
the physical prostrations, the exuberant shouts 
which marked those scenes. Personally we do 
not care to look upon them again. They were 
not Biblical, they were not necessary, they 
were not defensible. Many, in recalling the 
“old-fashioned’’ conversions, forget more than 
they remember, and time has softened muny @ 
ragged edge and jagged point. Even during the 
prevalence of these revivals the discreet 
mourned their excesses, and it was because 
they could not be freed from their excesses 
that the Church, by a strong public sentiment, 
repressed them. Any one will be benefited 
spiritually by reading the biography of Charles 
G. Finney, or by studying his volume on reviv- 
als, but the statistical history of these periods 
is darkened by shadows. From city to city the 
excitement swept with increasing momentum, 
and in 1832 more than 34,000 were added to the 
Presbyterian Church upon confession. In th - 
next four years over 58,000 were received upon 
profession of faith, besides all that came in 
from other denominations by letter; and yet 
the total number of communicants had in- 
creased but 2,000. 
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Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPTER V. 


A LESSON FROM ‘‘FORGIVE US OUR TRES- 
PASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO 
TRESPASS AGAINST US.” 


As the fine farm belonging to the Kramer 
family was the pride of the village of Scbaf- 
hausen, so also was the castle, and grounds 
surrounding it, which formed part of the 
estate of Baron von Hartenstein. 

The baros loved his country home, and 
with the exception of a few weeks at the 
Baths in summer, he and his family passed 
their time at the cast'e of Rothenfels,where, 
surrounded ‘by his working people, he was 
happier than most kings. 

One fine morning in early spring, Michael 
Oehm, the manager of the farm work at 
Rothenfels,, stood upon an elevation which 
eommuanded a view oc the oats fields where 
the men were ploughing. 

At first glance, and from a distance, one 
might have thought him a pillar or post, so 
immovyably did he stand for sometimes an 
hour at a time, watching that the work was 
well done, and calling the hours for meal- 
time, and to cease work for the day. 

For more than sixty seasons he had seen 
the grain sown at Rothenfels, and knew 
every foot of its fertile fields as well as he 
knew that of the garden belonging to his 
own cottage. 

In one part of each field were the plough- 
men working steadily, and closely following 
them were the harrowers, while near the 
hedge stood a long row of sacks containing 
the seed oats, waiting until the ground was 
ready. 

Upon the high point of land where Mich- 
ael stood he could at times feel the bracing 
wind from the sea, and the air was filled 
with the sweet odors of spring. 

Myriads of larks soared in the blue vault 
above him, and numberless crows and ravens 
stalked in the furrows made bv the plows. 

{t was a pretty scene of life and activity, 
but the manager had seen it so often that it 
had lost its novelty. His gaze was for the 
most part, not upon the beauties that sur- 
rounded him, but upon the plouzhmen, all 
clothed in the loose linen frock in general 
use, reaching nearly t» the feet, and mak- 
ing the young men look quite as old as their 
elders. One of the young men was Matthias 
Oehm, nephew of the manager, a tall, 
straight, handsome youth, with light,elastic 
steps, even with the heavy boots which he 
wore. 

He was head plowman, and his uncle was 
proud of his energy and industry, and 
pleased with the belief that his nephew bore 
a strong resemblance to him. 

He knew the failings of the young man 
also, knew his hasty, impetuous temper, of 
which he hag proof at that very moment, 
for at a hindrance caused by a root, he 
threw the plough aside as if it were a feather, 
and the uncle said to himself, ‘‘Yes, yes, 
nephew, you have also inherited your im- 
patience to every obstacle that stands in 

your way.” 

During this time Matthias, too,was having 
this thoughts, and they were far from pleas- 


a 


ant. His indignation was bitter against the | 
steward, whose business it was to attend to 
giving out grain for the horses. In the 
opinion of Matthias it was never enough, 
for he considered that if horses worked hard 
all day they should be abundantly fed. 

Each workman had a pair of horses to care 
for, and when the day was over, it was a 
matter of emulation with them to make 
their span give evidence of the best atten- 
tion. 

The team that fell to the share of Matthias 
was a pair of beautiful, chestnut-colored 
horses, one of them being an especial favor- 
ite. He had taken care of it from a colt, 
and had named it ‘‘Princess.”’ 

From every meal that Matthias ate he 
brought her a piece of bread. She knew 
the sound of his voice, and his footsteps, 
showing her affection for him in many ways. 
Remonstrance with the steward was of no 
avail; he averring that he knew his business 
and would brook no interference from 
Matthias, nor any other of the men. 

As there was nothing to be gained by 
persuasion, Matthias planned to place some 
night a ladder against the granary, climb 
up and remove a tile from the roof, through 
which he could secure enough oats to in- 
crease the allowance of Princess without 
defrauding the other horse under his care. 
The hard spring work and the meagre al- 
lowance of grain, he averred, was causing 
the ribs of the horses to show, and he for 
One was not intending to have affairs in that 
condition. 

His heart felt a sense of relief that morn- 
ing when reflecting how easily his plan 
could be carried out, and he felt his con- 
science clear in the matter, as others of the 
workmen agreed with him that the steward 
stinted the horses in grain, perhaps for his 
own advantage in some way. 


The next day was Sunday, and Matthias 
arose at his usual time, attended to his 
horses, then dressed, and after finishing 
breakfast walked to Schafhausen to visit 
his mother, and also to attend church with 
his betrothed who was child’s nurse to a 
wealthy family in the city, but spent every 
alternate Sunday at home. 

Frau Oebm was a widow, and lived in one 
room of the cottage of a day-laborer, near 
that oecupied by the sexton and Hannah. 

She was expecting her son, watching 
eagerly from the window of her room, and 
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when she saw his tall form coming up the 
one street of Schafhausen, she hurried to 
the door to meet him. 

Matthias was a good son, and all ke could 
spare from his wages he gave to add to his 
mother’s comfort. Her welfare was his first 
consideration, and as usual, upon both be- 
ing seated, he asked if she needed anything 
which her knitting and sewing for the fami- 
lies of the neighborhood could not supply. 


She, in turn, took pleasure in telling that 
her week’s earnings had been amply suffi- 
cient, not only for present needs in her sim- 
ple manner of living, but to lay a lit tle by 
for future need. 


This information smoothed the way for a 
communication he wished to make, and that 
was that he intended to marry. 


His mother was so surprised that for a 
time she could make noreply. She knew 
the young girl well, knew her to be pious, 
sweet-tempered and industrious, she knew 
of no one who would make a better wife for 
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herson. But she also knew the baron, and 
feared that he would object to increasing 
the wages of her son, which would have to 
be the case if he married. 

She, however, did not cloud his happiness 
by mentioning it, but gave her free and full 
consent, and with a lighter heart he passed 
on to the cottage of his Anna, and from 
thence to church with her. 

The next afternoon the oats being in the 
ground, the workmen were allowed to cease 
work an hour earlier than usual, and 
Matthias seized the opportunity to visit the 
baron and tell him of his plans. 

He found that the family at Rosenfels, hav- 
ing finished dinner, would go to the terrace, 
where coffee would be served. The glass 
doors of the beautiful place were thrown 
open, and the soft air brought in the odor of 
orange blossoms and other fragrant flow- 
ers. 

In the centre of the room was the table for 
coffee, and the baroness herself was prepar- 
ing the beverage. A servant in the livery 
of the house stood beside her, and a young 
daughter was looking at the tall treesin the 
park, which showed vivid green against the 
glowing sunset sky. 

In the great hall of the castle, the baron 
was pointing out to his little son portraits 
of the barons of Rothenfels who had pre- 
ceded him in the property and the title, and 
telling him incidents in their lives. 

There had been fifteen, but the present 
baron had from a lumber room brought 
forth another portrait of a baron von Har- 
tenstein who, according to the inscription 
on the back of the portrait, had been in the 
thirty-years war under Field-marshal Tilly, 
and had done valiant deeds. 

Father and son stood before this portrait 
for some time, the baron relating stories of 
that stirring time, while the face of the old 
warrior seemed to look down upon them as 
if to say: ‘‘Ah, friends, the times you are 
living in are vastly different from the days 
in which we stormed Maydeburg.” 

The baron loved to think that he resem- 
bled the old warrior more than any other of 
his predecessors, and was impressing that 
fact upon his little son, when a man servant 
came to tell him that Matthias Oehm wished 
to have a word with him. 

He was annoyed by the interruption, but 
gave orders that the young man be taken to 
the library to await him, and after partak- 
ing of coffee, went to see what he wished. 

Matthias was not the same person dressed 
in his holiday suit and sitting in the library 
of the baron that he was in the field behind 
& span of horses; there he was in his ele- 
ment; in the library, he was embarrassed, 
constrained, and awkward. 

He was seated by the door, almost con- 
cealed by the heavy velvet portierre, when 
the baron entered, and stood coldly waiting 
to hear his errand 

His manner confused Matthias, but he 
finally managed to make known that he 
wished to marry, and hoped that the baron 
would retain him in his service, and furnish 
him with a cottage upon the property, 
where he had worked for more than seven 
years. 

The baron listened sternly and held him- 
self aloof from all interestin the matter, ex- 
cept to make plain to the applicant that he 
opposed the marriage, the objection being 
that Matthias was too young and too poor to 
think of taking such a step. He had another 
objection also; the girl was raised in the 
village, was at service in the city, and had 
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never lived upon a farm. He wished the 
workmen whom he employed upon his es- 
tate, and to whom he furnished cottages, to 
choose wives who were used to farm life and 


work. 
The baron also took the opportunity to 


tell him that the steward had reported to 
him the dissatisfaction of some of the men 
inregard to the quantity of oats given out 
for the horses, and he blamed Matthias for 
stirring up the disturbance. 

The face of Matthias had turned pale and 
red with anger, and he crushed his cap be- 
tween his hands, and vainly strove to com- 
mand his voice to speak calmly. Before he 
could do so, the baron turned his back upon 
him, and left the library. 

The petitioner appeared for a moment like 
one turned to stone, then shaking his 
clinched fist toward the door through which 
the baron had disappeared, he muttered 
words which it was well for him were not 
overheard, then left the castle, his heart 
filled with hate and revenge. 

The next evening after the day’s work 
was done, Matthias, moody and silent, ate 
his supper with the other men, then went to 
the stalls to attend to his share of the even- 
ing, work. 

The wives and daughters of the workmen 
had finished milking the many cows, and the 
milk in bright pans was placed upon the cool 
stone floors, after which one of the men car- 
ried a bucket of milk to the cats which 
made their home about the stalls. 

Matthias had finished his work, then took 
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his way back of the granary and across the 
meadow, tothe cottage of his uncle, Michael 
Oehm. 

The evening was beautiful, and the full 
moon arose and looked calmly and solemnly 
down upon the world. 

The steward had made it a rule that none 
of the men should leave the place after 
nightfall without permission; but Matthias 
had not waited for that, believing that the 
steward would take pleasure in disappoint- 
ing him that particular evening. 

At the cottage of his uncle they had fin- 
ished supper, and Michael had taken his us- 
ual seat in a large arm chair, had removed 
his heavy shoes, and with a cloth skull cap 
on his head, was enjoying his evening rest 
in the open air. 

As Matthias stopped before him, he looked 
up in surprise; then asked if he had finished 
his evening work before coming, and if he 
had received permission of the steward to 
leave the place. ~ 

Matthias answered him truthfully, and 
waiting until his aunt and cousin went into 
the cottage, then told his uncle the whole 
story of his attachment for the young girl, of 
his interview with the baron, and concluded 
by asking advice. 

The countenance of Michael Oehm had 
grown more forbidding as the narrative pro- 
ceeded, and as soon as it was concluded he 
spoke. 

‘Tt is a misfortune, a great folly,” he 
grumbled, ‘‘that you think of marriage this 
early in life. The baron is right; you must 
give it up.” And Matthias saw that he 
wished to say no more upon the subject. 

Matthias left the cottage, his whole heart 
in bitter rebellion against his uncle, the 
baron, the steward, and the world in gen- 
eral, 

As he passed through the gate in the 
hedge that divided the road from Rothen- 
fels, he heard his name spoken in a low 
tone. He recognized the voice as that of 
his beloved Anna, and hurried to her side. 
She was weeping bitterly, and in an almost 
inaudible voice, told him that her father 
had heard through Frau Oehm of the inten- 
tion of asking consent to their marriage, 


. and was so angry that he threatened to for- 


bid Matthias his house. She came to tell 
him that he might delay going to her father 
until he had time to recover from the anger 
into which the news had thrown him. She 
added that she had been discharged from 
her place of service in the city, because she 
reached there so late the morning before, 
and was now onthe way to her father’s house 
in Schafhausen. 

Matthias, though burdened with his own 
troubles, tried to comfort her, and before 
they parted it was decided that if possible 
to gain her father’s consent, they would be 
married, and go to another neighborhood, 
where he could get work upon a farm. 

They bade each other good night in sight 
of her father’s cottage, then Matthias re- 
traced his steps toward Rothenfels more 
down-hearted than ever. The moon shown 
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fair and high above him, and sunk in 
thought he turned from the path and wan- 
dered on until he came to a cross-road, and 
sat down upon a stile near a hedge, loath to 
continue his direct way to the castle. 

(To be continued.) 


HOME Rule candidate was engaged in 

canvassing, when he visited a working- 
man’s house, in the principal room of which 
a pictorial representation of the Pope faced 
an illustration of King William, of pious 
and immortal memory, in the act of cross- 
ing the Boyne. 

The worthy man stared from one to the 
other in amazement, and, seeing his sur- 
prise, the voter’s wife explained: ‘‘Shure, 
my husband’s an Orangeman and I’ma 
Catholic.” 

‘‘How do you get on together”? asked the 
astonished politician. 

“Very well, indade,” replied the lady, 
“barring the 12th of July, when my husband 
goes out with the Orange procession and 
comes home dhrunk.”’ 

“Well? 

‘‘Well, he always takes the Pope down 
and jumps on him, and then goes straight 
to bed. The next morning I get up early, 
take down King William, and pawn him 
and buy a new Pope withthe money. Then 
I give the old man the ticket to get King 
William out.” 
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constructing the line between Eugene and 
Redding, Ca)., which is the only gap in the 
system. Manager Hopkins says the line 
will be longer than the Boston and Omaha 
line, by 70 or 80 miles. Connections will be 
made to Spokane and to the British Colum- 
bia mining camps on the Kootenay River.” 
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The Morse School of 
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SIMPLE __ STRONG 


SILENT 
“MOTHER'S MACHINE,” 


WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
Lightest Running, Easiest Managed. 
GREATLY AIDS DOMiSTIC BLISS, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


A NEW IDEA Lo 


EASTER 


SPOON 


An Appropriate, 
Beautiful 
Gift, 


Sterling Silver 
heavily plated 
with gold, with the 
cross in white enam-’ 
el. Finely finished and 
daintily packed. 
PRICE, $1.50, Postpaid. 
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2 Hammond 


Yee w RITE 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION—Invariably uniform, 
TOUCH — Soft, light, and elastic, 
. SPEED—206 words a minute. 


DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 
best made. 


VARIET Y—12 languages, 37 styles of type. 
paper or cards ot any size on one machine. 


PORTABILITY—Weighs only 19 pounds, 


complete with traveling case, 
The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403-405 Eas1 62nd St., New York. 
Sold by A.C. McCLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 


STAMPS | +++ Catalogue for Stamp. --= 
{ALFRED MFG WORKS,- - CHICAGO. 


For Choicest New Flowers, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, anJ 
ply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 


Trees), @ 
Telegraphy, Oshkosh, Wis. CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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Children’s Hhour 


A Noted Convention 
BY MRS. JAMES OTIS LINCOLN 
A pug and a pony, 
A puss and a poll, 
Belonged to little Miss Lou. 
They held a convention way out by the barn, 
And decided the things they would do. 
Miss Lou was provoking, 
There wasn't a doubt, 
For twenty-four hours 
She hadn’t been out. 
The pony was sulky 
For want of his sweets, 
Miss pussy for want of her milk, 
The pug was disgusted, and growled a great deal 
Because he'd no bow of pink silk. 
The poll was provoking, 
There wasn't a doubt, 
For, in spite of these trials, 
She would not speak out. 
The pony suggested, 
And said he should vote, 
That each one should frighten Miss Lou; 
The pug Said he'd tear up her lovely new doll, 
And puss the canary could chew. 
Said poll (most provoking 
There wasn’t a doubt), 
““As sure as you do it, 
I'll let the thing out.’’ 


(Oopyrighted.) 
Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER X. 


THE BEACH 


66 FYERIWINKLE, what is the matter with 
you”? asked her sister one day, as 
Periwinkle came flying up the gravel walk 
to the piazza, her hat in her hand, and a 
general air of excitement about her. 

‘We've got an idea, a splendid idea”! 

‘‘What’s an idea”? asked Bessie. 

‘‘Why, its when you are going to do a 
thing,” said Periwinkle. 

‘‘What is this wonderful thing that you 
are going to do,’ queried Mrs. Marston. 

‘Well, sister, you know I’ve just told 
everybody about St. Faith’s Home, and they 
are allso interested in our Elsie, and I have 
been wild to raise money for them, but I 
didn’t know how, and now mamma has an 
idea, and all the ladies like it, and my set of 
girls are going to help,” and here Peri- 
winkle stopped for want of breath. 

‘What else”? asked Mrs. Marston, smil- 
ing, for she already knew Mrs. Tilden’s 
plan. 

‘“Why, we are going to have a lawn party 
here; games in the afternoon for children, 
and cake, lemonade, and ice cream; then all 
the evening for the grown people, every 
thing that they want to eat, Chinese lan- 
terns, and all kinds of things.” 

‘‘) hope they will find the Chinese lan- 
terns pleasant as an article of food.” 

Periwinkle laughed. 

“Oh, but sister, I am so excited over it’’! 
Taking up Bessie in her lap, she continued: 
‘‘Let me tell you all about it, Bess.” 

‘**Bout the idea, Perrie”? asked the child. 

“Yes. Grandma is going to have a big 
party on the lawn, with tables for the peo- 
ple to eat their ice cream at.” 

‘Can Bessie tum to the party”? 

“Yes, indeed.”’ 

‘Can Hannie tum’’? 

‘Yes, if he wants to, but he doesn’t like 
many people.” 

“Oh! Perrie, he was yelly much afaid tum- 
ming here on the big boat.” 

“Of course he was; he is not used to trav- 


eling, but he likes the country now that he 
is here.”’ 

‘‘And here he tums,” cried Bessie, as 
Hannie came bounding around the corner of 
the piazza, with something in his mouth; he 
came up the steps and laid a field mouse 
down at Mrs. Marston feet. 

“Now, isn’t that cunning in him”? said 
Periwinkle. ‘‘Nice Hannie, good kitty.” 

After the cat had received sufficient praise 
from every one, he disposed of his luncheon, 
and, having carefully washed his face and 
both paws, he jumped into the baby carriage 
and went to sleep. 

The nurse just then came out with Elsie’s 
chair, which she put down on the walk, and 
then bringing out the little cripple, placed 
her in it, and wheeled her up and down, 
while the others got ready for a trip with 
her to the beach. 

As the baby’s nurse was to take her and 
Bessie in the little carriage, it was necessa- 
ry to lift the petted cat gently out; an in- 
dignity which offended his pride, so he 
walked haughtily into the house, and after 
looking around, selected:a quiet place under 
the parlor sofa, and continued his nap. 

It was a most perfect day, the sky was as 
blue as the baby’s eyes, and there were no 
clouds to be seen, save afew white feathery 
ones nere and there, and the air was so cool 
and bracing that it was like a tonic. 

“JT wish all the children from the Home 
could be here,” said Periwinkle to her sis- 
ter, as they followed on after the little ones. 

“Yes, it would do them a great deal of 


good.” 
‘Sister, what would it cost to buy a house 


for them here’’? 

‘“Wnough money could be raised for a 
house, Perrie, but it would costa greatdeal 
to carry on a work of that kind, and the 
journey here would be expensive, as it is not 
near the city; and you know that they were 
only started a few years ago, and it is all 
they can do torun the one house in the city,” 
said Mrs. Marston. 

‘But, sister,” persisted Periwinkle, ‘‘there 
is no place like our island. Just see how El- 
sie has gained; she is as hungry as a bear, 
her nurse says, and in the city she couldn’t 
eat anything, and the doctor said she could 
never live half the summer.” 

‘T know all that, Periwinkle; it would be 
a wonderful charity, but if money could be 
raised, it would be more convenient to buy 


Fnameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


famelin 
Til 
meson eu 


No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescotts Co. New York 


THEY RIDICULE IT. 


MANY PEOPLE RIDICULE THE IDEA OF AN 
ABSOLUTE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA 
AND STOMACH TROUBLES. 


Ridicule, However, is Not Argument, and Facts 
are Stubborn Things. 

Stomach troubles are so common and, in 
many cases, so obstinate to cure, that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any rem- 
edy claiming to be a radical, permanent 
cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many 
such pride themselves on never being hum- 
bugged, especially on medicines. 

‘This fear of being humbugged may be 
carried too far; so far, in fact, that many 
persons suffer for years with weak diges- 
tion, rather than risk a little time and 
money in faithfully testing the claims of a 
preparation so reliable and universally used 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are vastly 
different in one important respect from or- 
dinary proprietary medicines, for the reason 
that they are not a secret patent medicine; 
no secret is made of their ingredients, but 
analysis shows them to contain the natural 
digestive ferments, pure aseptic pepsin, the 
digestive acids, Golden Seal, bismuth, hy- 
drastis, and nux. They are not cathartic, 
neither do they act powerfully on any organ, 
but they cure indigestion on the com- 
mon-sense plan of digesting the food eaten 
promptly, thoroughly, before it has time to 
ferment, sour, and cause the mischief. This 
is the only secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have, and never 
can, cure indigestion and stomach troubles, 
because they act entirely upon the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
meals, digest the food. That is all there is 
to it. Food not digested or half digested is 
poison, as it creates gas, acidity, headaches, 
palpitation of the heart, loss of flesh and ap- 
petite, and many other troubles which are 
often called by some other name. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere, at 
50 cents per package. Address Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., for book on stomach dis- 
eases, or ask your druggist for it. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
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&teel AlloyChurch & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oe 
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and Chimes. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
E,W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


MENEELY BELL Co,, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears Foe head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists, 50c, and $1, 
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a home close to the city, and that would 
make the cost of moving the children much 
less.” 

“T wish there wasn’t any such thing as 
money’’! cried Periwinkle, ‘‘but here we are. 
Now, Elsie, you can watch me while I teach 
Bessie how to build a sand fort, and after 
the tide goes out we will hunt for treasures.” 

The wheel-chair was moved into a position 
where she could watch the bathers, and also 
see Bessie who was learning to build quite 
famous houses out of the damp sand, under 
Periwinkle’s direction. 

“Come, Perrie,” said Mrs. Marston at 
length, ‘‘you and I had best go up to the 
bath-house, and make ready for our plunge, 
or the tide will be out.” 

Perrie soon came dancing out in her dark 
blue suit, with its pretty trimmings of white 
braids, and ran past Elsie and Bessie into 
the water, and jumped up and down there in 
great glee. 

‘‘Won’t Perrie get velly wet”? asked Bes- 
sie, who had not been down at bathing time 
before. 

‘She has on her bathing suit,’’ replied her 
nurse, ‘‘and here comes your mamma, too.” 

‘Pease don’t go into the water, mamma,” 
said Bessie, eagerly. ‘‘Bessie is afaid 00711 
be downded.” } 

“No, darling, for mamma won’t go out 
very far, and some day soon you shall go in 
too.” 

“Tt’s a pretty big bath tub,” said Elsie. 

“Yes,” said Bessie, ‘‘Hannie hates bath 
tubs.” 

Elsie leaned back against her pillows, 
and looked out over the blue waters, where 
the little white sail boats were scudding 
here and there, and felt so peaceful and 
happy. Periwinkle had gone out to some 
rocks, which she could only get to in her 
bathing suit. Down in a deep pool of water be- 
tween the rocks, where the red, white, and 
orange-colored mosses floated, she found 
two or three of the rare, red scollop shells, 
and two pink star-fishes. Securing these for 
Elsie and Bessie, she plunged back into the 
water, and came up dripping to where the 
children and the nurses were, and displayed 
her treasures. 

The cool sea breeze had broughta faint, 
rosy color to Elsie’s cheeks, and could Sister 


Constance have seen her now, she would 
hardly have recognized her as the little, 
white, wasted Elsie that lay so frail and 
helpless in the hospital ward at St.’ Faith’s 
Home. 

After Mrs. Marston and Periwinkle re- 
turned from the bath-house, the lunch bas- 
ket was opened, and the good things dis- 
tributed among the hungry children. First, 
there was a large bottle of milk, and the 
drinking cups, then crackers and sand- 
wiches, with some of Bridget’s nice buns 
aud cookies, and turnovers for the older peo- 
ple. 

Bessie had brought with her a little wood- 
en shovel and pail, and after she had finished 
her lunch, she said: 

“Pease, mamma, tie on Bessie’s hat, so it 
won’t blow off.” 

‘‘Where are you going, Bessie’? asked 
Periwinkle, as she started off with her pail 
and shovel. 

“Bessie’s going to do an idea,” she replied 
with dignity, for she understood Peri- 
winkle’s explanation of an idea, that morn- 
ing, as something one intended todo. Peri- 
winkle followed her at a little distance to 
watch. She sat down on a smooth, sandy 
place, and began to dig with all her might; 
as her little hands grasped the shovel, her 
sleeves slipped back, and Periwinkle’s eyes 
fell on the scars left by the cruel burns of 


‘““Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrocHeEs”’ will quickly 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma,Catarrh, and Throat 
Diseases. Sold only in boxes. 


the previous winter. Bessie packed her pail 
full of sand and tried to lift it, but found 
that it was too heavy Turning around, she 
saw her young aunt behind her 

‘‘Perrie, vill 00 help Bessie take dis home”? 

"Yes, dear, but why do you want it’? 

Bessie looked indignant. ‘Nobody cares 
for Hannie, he hasn’t any beach or sells, 
and no body takes him to the beach; so Bes- 
sie and baby vill make him a nice one and 
give him our sells.” 

“So that’s the idea, is it”? asked her aunt, 
trying not to laugh. ‘*Well, Hannie shall 
have a beach, and I'll put the pail in the 
baby carriage, or if there isn’t room [ll car- 
ry it.” 

“Bessie must pick up more sells,” said the 
little child. 

Periwinkle could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing at the thought of how slightly Hannibal 
would appreciate Bessie’s efforts to make 
him happy by providing him with a beach, 
but she was glad to help Bessie in her“‘idea.” 

As soon as they reached home, Bessie had 
to take her nap, soit was not until late in 
the afternoon that she and Periwinkle went 
out into the garden. Underone of the trees 
Bessie spread her sand and arranged the 
shells around it, and coaxed Hannie out to 
see it, and promised him that she would 
bring up her pail full of sand whenever she 
went down to the water, and would make his 
beach. 

“Oh, so big, any way a mile and a yard, 
and won’t you like it, Hannie”? she asked. 

The cat rubbed his black face against the 
scollop shells, for the fishy flavor pleased 
him very much; and so Bessie was satisfied 
that he thoroughly understood her effort to 
make him happy. 


(To be continued.) 


MAN’S INHUMANITY. 


It is unfortunate for mankind that there 
are men who for the gain of money will 
adulterate food intended for the human 
stomach. Savage blows are given to the 
health by harmful articles placed in food to 
cheapen, or add taste or color. 

It is enough to rouse one’s ire to think 
that we are made to suffer temporary illness, 
and perhaps permanent disease, brought 
about by adulterations in food that was pur- 
chased for pure. All, ‘“‘grain” ‘‘wheat,” or 
“cereal coffees” thus far tested that have 
a distinct coffee taste, are concoctions 
made up of part low-grade coffee or coffee 
essence and sold to people for ‘“‘pure cereal 


coffee.” 
The original Postum Cereal Food Coffee 


is believed to be the only pure article of the 
kind that is palatable. The pleasant flavor 
of the milder grades of Java is obtained by 
the process of manufacture discovered by 
its inventor after many months of experi- 


ment. 
Counterfeiters arose who found it impos- 


sible to produce a cereal coffee with the 
taste of Postum, and therefore have univer- 
sally resorted to a mixture of low-grade 
coffee to produce it. 

True, thousands of people put } to # Pos- 
tum in their coffee when unwilling to part 
with the narcotic effect of coffee (this we 
cannot prevent), but they know what they 
are mixing, which is quite a different affair 
than to use a cereal coffee you expect to be 
pure, and find that the dishonest maker has 
put in a portion of the very article the user 
of cereal coffee seeks to avoid. 

The great Physicians, Food Experts, Ath- 
letic Trainers, Lawyers, Editors, and brain 
workers in general, are in large numbers 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, for the 
benefit derived in nourishment and health. 
A ten days’ trial will begin the work of re- 
newal of health, and if properly prepared, 
so that it comes to the table black, rich, 
and delicious, it, will never be abandoned. 


i es 
The foremost 
American 
dentifrice 


A sample, 3 cents 
P.O. BOX 247, New York City, 


HALL & RUCKEL 
New Y ork London 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


4 s ’ ’ 
St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Iil, 

THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 

FLEETWOOD, S§.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of a 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. .Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTHR-IN-CHARGE. 


NEW YORK-—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. IJ] strated catalogue 
with full particulars, sent on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-eighth year begins September 21, 1897. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
$125 for the halt year, beginning Jan. 8th I) 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rey. CuHas. E. TAYLor, S.T.B., Warde: 


‘ eq 
St. John's Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rey. 8. T. SmyTHE, 8.T.D,, Pros.” 
Delafie.d, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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r €) “Out of the 
frying- 


\ pan 
into the fire.” 

2 Take care that 

| = you 
Yi SiG don't go 
A ———that way, 
then you 

try to make 

your washing easier. Better 


be sure of what you're doing. 
Get Pearline, the original 
washing-compound, the best- 
known—fully-proved. 

Plenty of  imitations—if 
they're not dangerous (and 
some are) they're not economi- 
cal, Pearline used properly, 
goes farther, does more work, 
and saves more wear, than any- 
thing else that’s safe to use. 526 


RQAGAS SNEAMNAYS 


CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


COX SONS & VINING, | 
“go Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & Co. 


WAY 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 


#Church Furnishings.,, 
205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WINDOWS. 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, %¢ Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ay.. New York. 


HIKE 


Rootbeer 


is sold everywhere. Pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Make some to-day 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


"+ SuBSTITUTE FoR THE ‘EAGLE BRAND™ 
MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


"SENT FREE. NewYork CONDENSED Mik CO. N.Y. 
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“ints'to Housewives 


SHEEPs. , when snowy and clean, are 
decorative, but when soiled are a positive eye- 
sore. The professional cleaner will charge you 
considerable for cleansing them, but this expense 
is wholly unnecessary, as they may be cleansed 
at home with but little trouble. They must not 
be washed in a tub as an ordinary rug, for they 
are ruined if the skin side is wet; for this rea- 
son tack the rug upon the side of a barrel, and 
(unless your sink is very large) it will be nec- 
essary to do the work upon the porch or down 
cellar, where the drippings will cause no dam- 
age. Havea pailof warm water, a package of 
pearline, and a stiff scrubbing brush at hand; 
sprinkle peariine over the wool, dip your brush, 
and scrub it vigorously, going over the whole 
surface until the dirt has been thoroughly loos- 
ened, after which pour on several pailfuls of 
clear warm water, using the brush at the same 
time, until the wool is thoroughly rinsed. Use 
a clean curry comb while it is drying, and when 
quite dry the rug will be snowy and fluffy. Re- 
move the tacks and the rear side will be found 
perfectly dry, the convex surface of the barrel 
causing all the water toshed. Of course, care 
should be used that the mat be whipped free 
from dust and all rips mended beforehand. 
--Good Housekeeping. 


Tue DaNGER OF CELLULOID.—A young girl in 
New Jersey recently lost part of her hair from 
the combustion of a comb she was wearing, the 
comb having ignited merely from its wearer’s 
sitting near the fire. That celluloid or xylonite 
is inflammable has been declared and denied, 
but attention has frequently been called in 
England to the danger of its ignition. The 
London Daily Chronicle has recently. published 
some correspondence and investigations on the 
subject. One letter was from Prof. Boys. It 
said: ‘‘We have all heard of the danger attend- 
ing the use of the combination of guncotton 
with camphor, usually called celluloid or xylon- 
ite, when made into combs, hairpins, shoe horns, 
etc., in imitation of horn and tortoise shell: we 
all know that this invention of the chemist is 
highly inflammable, but I do not think many re- 
alize that articles made of this material are li- 
able to what is for all practical purposes spon- 
taneous combustion. I have received a letter 
from the west of England describing a most ex- 
traordinary adventure of a lady who was stand- 
ing by a bright, but not blazing fire. She found 
herself suddenly enveloped in smoke, and a 
gentleman who rescued her and crushed the ig- 
nited portion of her dress, had his hand badly 
burned. The fire was found to have originated 
from a spot where a large fancy button had 
been, but which had now disappeared, while a 
similar button on the dress was scorched.’’ The 
dealers in celluloid and xylonite told the writer 


of The Chronicle article that millions of celluloid 
combs had been sold within the last 10 or 15 
years, and that the greater part of the imita- 
tion tortoise shell is celluloid. so cleverly 
worked that it is almost impossible to tell it 
from real. Innumerable articles for personal 
wear and other uses are made from it, but the 
dealers declared the substance is not inflamma- 
ble, and will not ignite unless placed ia a flame, 
Correspondents told a different tale. 


In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod ‘Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PENNOYER! 


An Ideal Inn 

for invalids and well 

people, too. 
Only 50 miles— 

an hour's ride— 
from city, 
to get rest. recuperation. health. 

Send for illustrated book. - 
Chicago office,.70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


“The Alma,’ Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


SAFETY 


Send tothe Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for ‘their 
handsome lamp catalogue. twill in- 
terest you Sent free. 

Mention “Living Church.’ 


in 
LIGHT 
>SEND FOR A BICYCLE 
at 
Hy High Grade ’98 Models, #14 to #40. 
i 24’ CREAT CLEARING SALE of ’97 and 96 
.X/VQ models, best makes, $9.75 to 818. __ Sent on 
f approval without a cent payment. Free use 
wy A\ of wheel to our agents. Write for our new 
Ry a plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
‘ m)\money. SPECIAL THIS W EEK—40 high 
M\\grade 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 
Y + “Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 279 Ave. H, Chicago. 
e *, 
Kingsford’s O£ WEGO 
The Original, Oldest, Bost. STAR CH 
© MuURAT HALSTEAD'S GRE OQ 
OM! RAT, WALSTEAD'S GREAT CUBA OOK. 
O great excitement; everyone buys it; one agent sold 
87in one dar; another made $13.00 in one hour, 600 
CO pagesimagn ficent illustrations; photographs, ete.) 
Ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terme: 
freight paid; 20 days credit; outfit 1ree; send 10 2- 
cent stamps to pay postage. ‘ ; 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, 324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The March Wind 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Through the winter-withered meadow grasses 
Swiftly on and on the March wind passes, 
Calling to the flowers, 
Wake! awake! 
Rushing on and onward to the river, 
Through the gnarled old trees that bend and quiver, 
Shake and shake, 


Through the tangled growth of under-bushes , 
Fallen leaves, and trampled reeds and rushes, 
Calling to the violets in the sedge ,— 
To the catkins on the shining willows, 
Bending o'er the water's tiny billows, 
Making music on the river's edge. 


Calling, calling, wintertime is over, 

Wake! awake, ye fields of perfermed clover; 
Honey-bees have spread their gauzy wings, 
Snow-drops gleam, and crocus-blossoms glisten, 
And amidst the March wind, if you listen, 

You may hear a robin as it sings. 


London Ohio. 
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Rugene Field in’His ome 


By IDA COMSTOCK BELOW 


16mo, 126 pages, 19 illustrations, $1.00. 


“In drawing aside the curtain to allow the world to see 
the private lite of Eugene Field, I have endeavored to give 
a pen picture of that gifted writer just as he lived and 
worked among those nearest and dearest; to show some- 
thing of the beauty of his great talents, his happy, mirth- 
ful nature, his childlike simplicity, as blended into the life 


of an earnest, ardent student and author.’—From the 


Preface. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The More Abundant Life 


Readings for each day in Lent, selected from un- 


published manuscripts of the 
Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M. L. JAY 
16mo, 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


“Always suggestive and stimulating to those who work 
and those who desire to know the truth as he knew it.”— 


Churchman. 


“Tt is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for all 


seasons.”’—The Outlook. 


The Early Life of Our Lord 


Based on the Gospel Narrative, and on the Infor- 
mation as to the Manners and Customs of the 
Jews of Palestine, which recent discoveries 


have brought to light. 
By the Rev. J. B. BROUGH, M.A. 


12mo, 270 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“Thisis a delightful book, and ought to be put in the 
hands of every young man and woman who could not be 
induced to read a dry commentary, and yet who would 
This is a perfect 


handbook for a teacher of our Lord’s eariy life, and fills a 


read this book with interest. 


very great need.”’—Living Church. 


EASTER 


Booklets, Cards and Novelties 


Our beautiful Easter Goods are now ready, and 


can be seen in all bookstores throughout the country. 


The attention of all who appreciate artistic things 
is specially called to these goods as being by far the 
daintiest as well as the most inexpensive line offered 


in the market. 


Please ask for them at your Bookstore. Sent, 


express paid, on receipt of prices. 


FE. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23rd Street. - New York, 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


‘Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
marl mater. 

Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. MoVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1083S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
in Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
fn Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1826 F' st., N.W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

REMITTANOES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency 1s sent at sender’s risk. 

EXCHAKGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange 

REOEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if desired, 

tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOEHS.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ForxIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the olergy, 10 shillings. 


OR 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 4% % A” X%X 
SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEW DESIGNS. ¢ 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 


EASTER TOKENS.| James Pott & Co. 


Car 


Packet 1— 6 fine new cards, assorted............. $ .25 
Packet 2—12 cards, assorted..............-..+-+-+- -50 
Packet 3—15 cards, extra fine...........--.200+--+- 


Booklets 


Packet 4— 6 beautiful booklets, in colors 
Packet 5—12 smaller booklets, assorted..... Senile 
Packet 6— 3 handsome color books, large si . 1.50 


(= Our Sample Packets always give satisfaction. 


Books in White and Gold Bindings 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. @ Kempis.........$.7 
GOLD) Dirsph) 64moisize:. jen ee kes 2: ape ee) 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Phillips Brooks......... 60 


ROYAL HELPS. Daily Readings for the Year... 1.25 
THE MASTER’S GUIDE. The Very Words of Christ 

arranged in topics... <secmeeeae <a sine 025 
DAILY READINGS OF PoETRY. Sidney-Lear... 1.50 
IN PARADISE: or The State of the Faithful De- 


partediniG:-A Strong, D:D. seem ene ee 1.25 
Set 

48mo (small) French morocco, gold edges........ $1.00 
of es Venetian ‘ = s 1.50 

= fe Persian calf, He . 2.00 
32mo (medium) French seal, eS st 1.50 
a 2 Persian calf, a We AgouD> 2.00 
Persian levant, ‘‘ MRR ESPs 3.00 


goes” These are ‘good value”’ sets in neat bindings. 


New Booklets 


THE JEWELS OF THE KING. Poems on Precious 


Stones; Rev. MUK. Bailey. :. J. -cse-. chiar $. 
COMFORTABLE THOUGHT FOR THOSE BEREAVED .25 
NOT CHANGED BUT GLORIFIED......... ....005- 2 


** All Orders Filled Without Delay. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2 & 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


EVERY CHURCHMAN 


SHOULD POSSESS A OOPY OF THE 


Proper Lessons for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the 
Year 


As set forth by the General Convention, 


This book contains in full those portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture appointed by the Church in General Convention, to be 
read at Morning and Evening Prayer. Useful to the 
clergy, especially in missionary work, and to the laity for 
use either in church or at home. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


has just been issued, nicely printed in Long Primer type, 
on fine Bible paper. Size, 534x374 inches. 


1460 CLOTH, red) Cg nie sehen ecivs seve vem vcteniny «8 50 


1462 FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt ed 1 00 
1465 PERSIAN CALF, gilt edge.... 1 50 
1468 ALSATIAN, red under gold edg want 21% 
14644 TURKEY MOROCCO, red under gold edge. . 260 


May be obtained through any Bookseller, or from 
C ’ 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Secqunion 
RINGS JamesV. Ridgway é Co, 
- — 167 DEARBORN ST., CuIcaGo 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago. solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, TH v. WM. B. HAMILTON, Rector, 

938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request. 


| 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. 


Blessing and Ban from the Cross of Christ. Medi- 
tations on the Seven Words from the Cross. 
OlOth, hte setae ew ah eaten leet eee ee 1.00 

“The Cross doth both bless and ban. It is both light and 
darkness. On one side it gives the blessing of peace; on 
another side it carries the curse of God. We shall try 
to hear that twofold voice; to feel what the Cross is for 
good to the believer, and what for ill to the ungodly. Its 
power to help, its power to cast down; its preciousness 
to the men of Faith, its dire utterance to those described 
as the enemies of tbe Cross of Christ, whose end is de- 
struction.” Just Ready. 


By Bishop Hall. 


The Words from and to the Cross. Meditatiors for 
Holy Week and Good Friday. First thousand. 
Cloth, W2mo; Net. .22 cas seeete os Ueno eee oe eee 60 

“Here, as in his other works, the author shows a remark- 
able power of spiritual exposition, combined with great 


ability in making a practical application of the lessons 
thus obtained.”—Churchman. 


The Example of the Passion, Five Meditations. 
Contents; The Example of Patience. The Ex- 
ample of Silence. The Example of Prayer. The 


Example of Love. The Example of Unworldli- 


ness. Second thousand. Cloth, net............ 35 
“These are just what the title implies, meditations, and 
are marked by earnestness and devoutness. . . . We 


doubt not it will be found a true help and comfort to tne 
religiously disposed.”— Churchman. 


By Bishop Grafton. 


Some Suggestions for a Reverent Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. By Charles Chapman Grafton, 
S.T.D., Bishop of Fond du Lac. Second Edition. 
82 pp., cloth, limp, 50 cents, net. Ready. 

This manual gives plain directions for the reverent 
performance of all the priestly acts, and the Bishop, in his 
preface says: ‘It isthought that nothing has been written 
which cannot be supported by competent Anglican author- 
ity.’ It deals with the altar and credence, altar orna- 
ments, altar vessels and linen, vestments of the celebrant, 
preparation of the celebrant, eastward position, order of 
the service, thanksgivings, and the mystical meaning of 
the liturgy. 


Passion Service for Good Friday. Adopted from the 
Prayer Book, with two complete Sets of Hymns. 
Compiled by Rev. M. GEORGE THOMPSON, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. E. MAYPOLE WARREN, DD. Pa- 
per. 22 pages. Price, 5 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


Commemoration of the Three Hours’ Agoay of Our 
Most Holy Redeemer Upon the Cross, A devo- 
tion for Good Friday. Paper, 18 pp. Price, 5 
cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


G:od Friday. Order of the Service for the Commem- 
oration of the Three Hours’ Agony of Our Blessed 
Lord Upon the Cross. By the Rev. H. G. BAT- 
TERSON, D.D. Paper, 24 pp. Single copies, 5 
cents; per hundred, $4.00. 


Our Easter Cards and Gift Books 
Now on Exhibition, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE, 
4th Ave. and 22nd St., New York. 


GOCCP ORO ROC G080008 
MURAL, HALSTEAD'S GREAT CUBA ape. 


out Cuba; Spain; Saster an 

O great excitement: everyone buys it; one agent sold. 
87in one day; another mude 313.00 n one hour, 600 
ages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; 
ow price; we pPasrantea the most liberal terms; 
freight paid; 20 days credit; outfit iree; seud lu 2 
abet a 
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The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Rotes 


(HE executive committee of the Church 
Congress has, after much delikeration, 
accepted an invitation to hold the congress 
in Pittsfield, Mass., where the sessions will 
begin June 7th, and continue to June 10th. 
It was with much regret that the committee 
determined to decline the generous hospi- 
tality offered by the Churchmen of New 
Orleans. 
Be sa 
R. KENSIT, who attempted some time 
ago to interrupt the confirmation of 
Bishop Creighton as Bishop of London, and 
has more recently entered upon a crusade 
against the services at St. Ethelburga’s, 
London, seems to be meditating a similar 
attack upon St. Alban’s, Holborn, rendered 
famous asthe scene of Father Mackonochie’s 
labors. At St. Ethelburga’s, his plan was 
to appear with a party of supporters and in- 
terrupt the services, by shouting while the 
choir sang, going up to the chancel rail and 
refusing the chalice because water had been 
mingled with the wine, and in other irrev- 
erent and noisy ways. It seems incredible 
that such performances should be allowed. 
Whether the ceremonial be correct or not, 
this can hardly be a legal method of improy- 
ing it. Great patience has been exercised 
toward this disturber of the peace of wor- 
ship, and it might be imagined that he would 
begin to be ashamed of himself. But now 
it seems that a clergyman named Filling- 
ham, who wrote an impertinent letter tothe 
Bishop of London, complaining of the serv- 
ices at St. Alban’s, to which no reply was 
returned, is about to initiate an attack upon 
that church. He has written a second 
time to the Bishop announcing the prob- 
ability of a scandal or disturbance arising in 
that church, and says he has entered into 
an agreement with Mr. Kensit and others, 
to put a stop to ‘‘these illegal services.” 
We should imagine that they will hardly be 
treated with as much patience at St. Al- 
ban’s as at St. Ethelburga’s where the con- 
gregation is small and the rector an ab- 
sentee, the church being served by acurate. 
ase ee 
T is said that Lord Penzance, who suc- 
ceeded, under the notorious Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, to the old ‘‘Deans of 
Arches” of Canterbury and York, is about 
to retire. He was formerly a divorce court 
judge and it was regarded in many quarters 
as a distinct insult to the Church that he 
should have been appointed to try ecclesias- 
tical cases. Being charged to administer 
the law of the Church as expounded by the 
committee of the Privy Council—a tribunal 
which Churchmen very widely ignored as 
having no proper jurisdiction—he carried 
out very faithfully the work for which he 
was designated. So far as werecall the his- 
tory of his judicial career, he always de- 
cided against the clergy in all important 
cases. The instances are notorious in which 
ee mitted them to prison. Church Bells 
ays: ‘‘We fear that he is not likely to be 
regarded by posterity as cither an eminent 
or successful ecclesiastical judge,” He isin 
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his eighty -second year and has held his pres- 
ent office since 1875. 
SS 
T is rumored in England that a proposal 
is under consideration that the two Pri- 
mates, the Episcopal Bench, or certain 
members of it, and a representative body— 
partly clerical and partly lay—of ecclesiol- 
ogists, should be constituted into a college 
of rites for the Anglican Church, with 
power not only to formulate a general out- 
line of the limits of permissable ritual, but 
also to deal with incidental difficulties that 
may arise or be referred to it, This may be 
a possible way out of the difficulty arising 
from the great diversities of ritual which 
now exist. 
eee 
HE Church Times gives an account of the 
recent reception, on the occasion of a 
Confirmation by the Bishop of Rochester, at 
Lewisham, of two members of the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church into the English Com- 
munion. They were not re-confirmed, but 
simply made their confession of belief in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, and received the Bishop’s bless- 
ing. There was no abjuration of errors, 
such as is required when a Romanist is re- 
ceived into the Anglican Church. 
=< 
LTHOUGH it has been well-known for 
some time that Mr. Gladstone was in a 
somewhat critical condition, the most recent 
reports which represent him as in almost a 
dying state, have come with something of a 
shock to men everywhere. People of this 
generation will find it difficult to think of 
England without Gladstone. He has played 
a part in the making of the history of his 
times rarely if ever equaled by any of the 
great men of the world. And not only is his 
record as a statesman remarkable, both for 
the length of time over which it has ex- 
tended and the importance of the events with 
which it has been concerned, but he has also 
been eminent as aman of letters, and has 
even entered with effectiveness the realm of 
theological learning. Whatever may be 
thought of his course as a statesman and the 
measures he instituted, his rare conscien- 
tiousness and unswerving devotion to reli- 
gion have secured for him an unrivalled po- 
sition in the hearts of his countrymen and 
in the estimation of the civilized world. 
See 
ANON BURNSIDE, the editor of Zhe 
Official Year Book of the English Church, 
has given out his annual summary of the 
voluntary offerings during the year 1896. 
The total sum amounts to over $35,000,000, 
which is considerably in excess of the con- 
tributions of previous years. This hardly 
bears out the charge sometimes made that 
Churchmen are so content with their endow- 
ments that they give very little in the way 
of voluntary contributions. The return 
shows that $2,500,000 were spent on home 
missions, about $3,500,000 on foreign mis- 
sions, over $6,000,000 on education, about 
$2,000,000 on philanthropic work, over $15,- 
000,000 on the maintenance of Church serv- 
ices, the support of the poor, chureh builds 


ings, burial grounds, endowments of bene- 
fices, etc. Two per cent. of the clergy 
failed to make any returns, and the totals 
are thereby somewhat reduced. In addition 
to these large sums, Churchmen largely 
subscribe to the Bible Society, the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, London City Mission, 
and other societies which are supported by 
both Churechmen and Nonconformists, but 
such contributions are not included in the 
returns. There are differences of opinion 
as to the propriety of gathering and pub- 
lishing these statistics. On the one hand, 
they prove, against hostile attacks, that the 
Church is very full of life and energy, and 
they also draw the attention of laymen to 
the vastness of her enterprises, and tend to 
awaken their enthusiasm and increase their 
liberality. On the other hand, it is urged 
that they may tend to develop a spirit of 
Pharisaism and self-satisfaction. The con- 
vocations, however, have authorized their 
publication, and-are apparently satisfied that 
the advantages outweigh the objections. 


=o 


HE muttering thunder of coming war in- 
creases in intensity, and it seems that, 
however we may wish for peace, the din 
and horror of battle is not far off. Thus 
far the course of our government has ob- 
tained the applause of all right-thinking 
people. Abroad there has been developed 
something very like wonder and admira- 
tion that a republic should be able to com- 
port itself with such dignity and self- 
restraint. In England a new sentiment of 
kinship and a kind of pride in America as a 
worthy scion of the Anglo-Saxon race has 
grown up. Nothing quite like it has been 
seen before. The sympathy of the leading 
newspapers and leading men is hearty and 
outspoken. Some kind of alliance between 
the two great nations of the same blood is 
freely discussed. The thought naturally 
arises that England and America united 
would be a match for any hostile combina- 
tion that might arise. It is recognized, 
however, that an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, is not within the range of practical 
politics at present. ‘Neither nation needs 
the actual help of the other in fighting its 
battles. Butitis easy to imagine possible 
exigencies in which they might have to 
stand together. When all is said and done, 
there is no other nation which stands so 
close to our Own, not simply in blood, for 
American blood is becoming very mixed, 
but in principles of government, modes of 
thought, and moral and spiritual ideals, as 
Great Britain. Prominent Englishmen of 
all parties are frank in expressing the hope 
that out of the present troubles may arise 
closer relations in the future between the 
two countries, and that they may see their 
way to more cordial co-operation for the 
promotion of the highest interests of civili- 
zation. 
a 
T may be of interest tosome of our read- 
ers to know that the offer of ‘‘The Speak- 
er’s Commentary” at half price by the Messrs, 
Seribner’s Sons, is stillopen. The 150 sets 
advertised under the special offer are being 
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taken, and probably the demand cannot long 
be supplied. After they are gone not a 
single set can be bought for less than $30. 
The price now is $15 for the ten volumes, 
and only $5 need be paid down. THE LIv- 
ING CHURCH has no interest in the matter 
except to aid in placing this standard book 
of Bible study in as many of our Church 
families as possible. The Commentary is 
entirely the work of English Churchmen, 
and is doubtless the best ‘‘all around” work 
of the kind. 

as S 

Canada 


A series of sermons are being given during 
Lent in St. Mary’s parish, diocese of Huron, by 
the Bishop. The new choir room of All Saints’ 
chapel, London, is almost finished. Bishop 
Baldwin gave an address at the annual mission- 
ary meeting in St. Paul’s cathedral, London. 
The wardens report that the envelope system 
which has been adopted there, has been much 
more successful than was anticipated. A spe- 
cial course of sermons has been given during 
Lent by the city clergy in Memorial church, 
London, on ‘‘Present day sins.’? The 11th an- 
nual meeting of the Huron diocesan branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary is to be held in Cronyn 
Hall, London, March 29th-31lst. <A late addi- 
tion to Memorial church is a handsome new 
room, between chancel and schoolroom, to be 
used for choir and Bibleclass. Bishop Baldwin 
held a Confirmation in Trinity church, Blen- 
heim, the first Sunday in March. The church 
at Bismarck has been enlarged and renovated. 
It was re-opened the last Sunday in February. 
A generous collection for the diocesan mission 
fund was made at the special services in St. 
George’s church, West London, Feb. 27th. A 
fine new organ has been purchased for St. 
John’s church, Morpeth, by the efforts of the 
Ladies’ Guild. The debt on St. Stephen’s 
church, Courtright, recently opened, is not 
more than $850, so that the Bishop hopes soon 
to be able to consecrate the building. 


A good number of the clergy were present at 
the 20th session of the rural deanery of West 
Simcoe, diocese of Toronto, which met at Stag- 
ner in February. A discussion took place on the 
subject, “Should Canadian churches give most 
to foreign or domestic missions’? Rural Dean 
Kingston presided. The various committees of 
the Toronto Synod held their quarterly meet- 
ings in Toronto inFebruary. Bishop Baldwin, 
of Huron, conducted a Quiet Day on the 17th, 
for the deanery of Toronto, in St. George’s 
church, in that city. Bishop Sullivan presided 
at the annual entertainment. of the Toronto 
companies of the Church Boys’ Brigade, in Feb- 
ruary. There were more than 300 members 
present, and the brigade now numbers 67 com- 
panies in Canada. A short noon-day service is 
held in St. James’ cathedral every week day ex- 
cept Saturday, during Lent. The last regular 
meeting of the deanery was held in Toronto, 
March 7th. The 29th anniversary of St. John’s 
church, Port Hope, was celebrated recently 
with appropriate services. 


The Rev. H. C. Dixon held a successful Mis- 
sion lately in St. George’s church, Hamilton, 
diocese of Niagara. The Rev. H. G. Milier, 
formerly principal of Huron College, and since 
rector of St. Thomas’ church, Hamilton, has re- 
signed his charge. The parish of Homer and 
Virgil is still vacant, but it is thought an in- 
cumbent will soon be appointed; meantime, the 
duty has been taken in part by the Rey. Mr. 
Miller. in asermon on “Christian giving,” by 
the Rey. Canon Forneret, of Hamilton, preached 
in Christ church, Nanticoke, on St. Matthias’ 
Day, he condemned the practice of raising 
money for Church purposes by socials and sim- 
ilar methods. 

A purse of over $200, with an address, was pre- 
sented to the Rev. W. T. Southern, by the con- 
gregation of St. George’s church, Ottawa, on 
the occasion of his departure from that church, 
where he has heen curate for the last two 
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years, to take up missionary work in Africa, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Church Mis- 
sionary Association. 


The health of the Primate, Archbishop of 
Rupert’s Land, is improving, and it is now 
hoped that he will be able to return to his dio- 
cese by next June. He has been very ill in Eng- 
land since the Lambeth Conference. An ener- 
getic attempt is being made in the diocese of 
Rupert’s Land to raise a sum of $10,000 to pre- 
sent to the Archbishop on his return. The money 
is intended to increase that already subscribed 
to endow a mathematical lectureship in St. 
John’s College, Winnipeg, an object the Arch- 
bishop has greatly at heart. Bishop Grisdale, 
of Qu’Appelle, held an ordination in St. John’s 
cathedral, Winnipeg, lately, acting for the 
Archbishop. A warm welcome was given to 
Rural Dean Burman on the occasion of his re- 
visiting the Sioux mission, in February, of 
which he formerly had charge for ten years. 
The Prayer Books used, in the Indian language, 
were translated by Dean Burman, and pub- 
lished by the S. P.C. K. The organ was well 
played by a young Indian. 

A Quiet Day for the clergy of Olympia, con- 
ducted by Bishop Perrin, was held Feb. 17th at 
Tacoma, diocese of Columbia. 


The Bishop of Quebec held a Confirmation at 
Forestdale, March 2d. He has been giving a 
course of meditations during Lent in the chapel 
attached to his residence in Quebec. The Bish- 
op presided at the meeting of the Central Board, 
Quebec, March 15th. Ina letter to The Church 
Times, Bishop Dunn proposes the creation of a 
new diocese, taking for the purpose a part of the 
diocese of Quebec and part of Nova Scotia. 
The college chapel, Lennoxville, was opened for 
service again on Septuagesima Sunday. The 
new woodwork on the stalls and western wall 
gives great satisfaction. The committee for 
extension of the college has under consideration 
a plan foranew building, to contain 18 rooms for 
students, with probably other improvements. 
Nothing can be finally decided till the Haster 
meeting of the University Corporation. Bishop 
Dunn visited Lennoxville College in February, 
and gave lectures to the students on ‘‘Vocation.”’ 


A number of the clergy were present at the 
deanery meeting at St. John, diocese of Freder- 
icton, March 1st. A service was held in St. 
James’ church, conducted by the rector, the 
Rev. A. D. Dowdney. There were some inter- 
esting papers read and discussed at the business 
session afterwards. The library of the Church 
of England Institute was re-opened Feb. 28th. 
A noon-day service for men during Lent, has 
been conducted by the Ven Archdeacon Brig- 
stocke, in the institute. 


The Halifax Woman’s Auxiliary held the an- 
nual meeting, March 3rd, when officers were 
elected. The Bishop of Nova Scotia is making 
a Confirmation tour which will not be finished 
till Easter. 

The new church of the Ascension, Outremont, 
diocese of Montreal, was opened on Feb. 19th, 
with dedication services and addresses by the 
Bishop, Rev. Rural Dean Sanders, and others of 
the clergy. Thechoir was composed of students 
of the Diocesan Theological College. Among the 
gifts to the new church are a fine organ and a 
silver Communion service. Daily Lenten serv- 
ices have been held in Christ church cathedral, 
with addresses by the city clergy. The cathe- 
dral is open every day from nine till six for pri- 
vate prayer. Noon-day services are being held 
for men in Lent in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Montreal, under the auspices of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, and are very well attended. Ad- 
dresses are given by the city clergy. The an- 
nual meeting of the Diocesan Sunday School As- 
sociation was held in the Synod Hall, Feb. 28th, 
Bishop Bond presiding. 


From Vermont :—‘‘Certainly I shall, as hereto- 
fore, speak my best word for THE Livine 
Cuurcu; indeed, have not recommended any one 
to take any othem@papen for many aay.” 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At Trinity church, the Rev. Morgan | 
Dix, D. D., rector, the Lenten services are aes: 
largely attended by business men. 


Col. H. H. Hadley, of the Church Army, is giv- 
ing a series of stereopticon lectures, illustrating 
the different phases of rescue work. 


The church of the Archangel has chosen a rec- 
tor in the person of the Rey. Geo. L. Pratt, who 
has been a curate of St. Michael’s church. — 


The New York Free Circulating Library for 
the Blind, which is located in St. Agnes’ chapel, 
held the annual meeting of its managers last 
Tuesday. 


Died last week at St. Luke’s Hospital, the 
Rev. Joseph B. Jennings, recently chaplain of ~ 
the Brothers of Nazareth. He was ordained in 
this diocese. 


The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor has been successful in 
establishing a working branch in Washington, 
D.C. It is understood that other branches will 
be founded in large cities at an early day. 


Bishop Wells, of Spokane, who has been 
speaking at various services and missionary 
gatherings about the metropolis, has received 
much substantial support for the educational 
and missionary activities of Spokane. 


At. St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, rector, Bishop Potter has just con- 
firmed a class of 65 candidates, of which number 
22 were from the mission of the Rhinelander 
church of the Holy Trinity, under the care of 
the Rev. J. N. Chalmers. 


At the church of the Ascension, Bishop Potter 
made a visitation Sunday afternoon, March 
20th, and administered Confirmation to a fine 
class presented by the rector, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant. The Bishop was preacher on the oc- 
casion. 


The New York Clericus held an interesting 
meeting March 14th, when a paper was read by 
the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters on ‘‘Comparison of 
Christianity with other religions.” The meet- 
ing was held by special appointment at the 
Church Missions House, and began with atten- 
dance at the noon missionary service of prayer. 


On the morning of March 17th, the Rev. C. 
W. de Lyon Nichols gave a reading from the ad- 
vanced sheets of his forthcoming novel, at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, for the benefit of the 
Prison Guild. The part selected was the chap- 
ter on ‘‘Blackwell’s Island.’’ The reading was 
given under the patronage of many well-known 
society ladies. 


At Calvary church, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, Confirmation took place on the 
morning of Sunday, March 20th. Bishop Potter 
confirmed a large class, preached, and cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist. A new men’s club 
has just begun with 20 members at the start. 
The rector is ev-oficio associated with the man- 
agement. Mr. Alexander Hadden has been 
chosen president, and Mr. John P. Faure, treas- 
urer. It is hoped to make the club self-support- 
ing in time. It will rearrange, refurnish, and 
endeavor to make a social centre of the building 
already ocvupied by the parish Tee-To-Tum, 
where its meetings are to be held. 


Bishop Potter made an address at the 
monthly conference of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, in the assembly hall of the United 
Charities building, March 15th. He took for his 
theme ‘‘The settlement idea.’’ Mr. James B. 
Reynolds, of the University Settlement, dis- 
cussed the settlement in its neighborhood in- 
fluence; Miss Kingsbury, of the College Settle- 
ment, spoke of settlement work in its relation 
to women and children; and Mr. Clarence Gor- 
don, of the East Side House, described efforts 
for men and children. The general object of the 
conferences, of which this was the fourth for 
the present season, is to consider ‘‘The evils 0: 
pauperism,” and the possibillities by which re- 
ligious and charitable institutions may overs 
come them, 
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At the church of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
Rey. T. McKee Brown, rector, a solemn requiem 
ung Sunday, March 15th, in which the 
) as celebrant, for the officers and men 
lost in the explosion of the United States bat- 
tleship ‘‘Maine.”? The altar was vested in 
black, and the vestments of the clergy were of 
the same color. The service was under the 
auspices of the parish branch of the Guild of 
All Souls. As a recessional the choir sang 
“Our Father's God, to Thee, Author of liberty.” 
As a postlude, the organist rendered the music 
of ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’? There were pres- 
ent and assisting, the Rev. Canon Bryan, of 
Garden City cathedral, the Rev. Sylvester D. 
Boorom, chaplain at the navy yard, the Rev. Y. 
M. Neesan, of Persia, and the Rev. Messrs. J. 
O. Staunton, R. R. Upjohn, E. B. Stockton, and 
G. S. Wallis. Commander J.M. Miller in full 
uniform, and others of the navy, were present, 
and the church was crowded. 


At Ascension memorial church, the Rev. Mr. 
Steen, rector, $2,366 has just been received by 
one of the church societies from the Silver 
Cross circle of the King’s Daughters. The lat- 
ter has disbanded, and divided a fund of $5,600, 
giving part as noted, and the balance to the 
Riverside day nursery. It has not yet been de- 
termined what use to make of this generous 
gift. The parish is making an earnest effort to 
raise $5,000 by Easter, to extinguish part of the 
debt on the property now used for worship, and 
which, after three years of occupation by the 
corporation, passed into the hands of the vestry 
last month, by title deed. In the effort to com- 
plete the payments on the purchase the parish 
has received the personal aid of Bishop Potter 
and is seeking the co-operation of public-spirited 
Churchmen with some success. The class just 
confirmed numbered 35 persons. 


As already announced in the columns of Tur 
Livine Cuurog, the management of the House 
of Mercy, which had been publicly attacked in 
certain quarters, requested an investigation 
made by the State Board of Charities. March 
15th, at Albany, the commissioners reported 
that they had made a thorough and detailed 
search, and that the charges were found to be 
classified under three heads, viz: That poor 
* and insufficient food was furnished to inmates; 
that the discipline of theinstitution was unnec- 
essarily severe; and that cases of cruelty and 
neglect had occurred. The report rejects the 
first and last charges as unfounded, and recog- 
nizes that as regards the second,a certain de- 
gree of discipline is inevitable and absolutely 
essentialin an institution such as this, in which 
at times inmates represent the dangerous 
classes of the community. The report includes 
a number of friendly recommendations, evi- 
dently intended to remove any grounds of pos- 
sible misconception, and upholds the manage- 
ment. 


At Columbia University the annual report of 
President Low, LL. D., has just been issued, be- 
ing the eighth of his presidency. With it are 
issued the report of the treasurer, and those of 
the deans of the various faculties. Mr. Nash, 
the treasurer, reports excess of disbursements 
overreceipts for the past year was $34,092.02. 
The chief income was from rents of the various 
properties owned, amounting to $394,841. The 
fees for instruction were $293,951.74. These, with 
other receipts, carried the amount up to $774,- 
852.43. Among the items of expense some have 
an exceptional interest, as $3,771.95 for lectures 
given free to the public in different parts of the 
city ; $26,385.50 for fellowships and scholarships 
in promotion of higher learning; $62,086.12 for 
the library. The grand total of expenditures is 
$808,944.45. Gifts for other than current ex- 
penses have been received from President Seth 
Low personally, for $125,000; Mr. Wm. C. Scher- 
merhorn, $100,000; the Fairweather legacy, 
$19,362.46; Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, $1,000; 
the H. C. Bunner fund, $4,000; the Robert Car- 
tert 73 50; the estate of the late Joseph 
rper, $5,000; making a total of $278,735.96. 
particulars of the removal of the university 
sre reported to have been $2,000,000 for the pur- 
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chase of the new site; $3,637.95 for legal ex- 
penses ; $17,245.84 for care of the site; $161,(82.35 
for interest account, making a total of $2,181,- 
966.14, which is exactly balanced by various re- 
ceipts and a loan of $431,250.28. The new build- 
ings, which are not included in items heretofore 
mentioned, have cost thus far $2,297,810.12. The 
report by the magnitude of the amounts repre- 
sented places Columbia among the great Ameri- 
can universities. The debt incurred is propor- 
tionately small and is in process of liquidation. 
The Teachers’ College has received a gift of 
$40,000 from a friend whosename is not disclosed. 
This gift completes the amount due on tlie mort- 
gage, and itis expected that by April 1st the col- 
lege buildings will be free from debt. Threeother 
friends have given $25,000 each, making a total 
of $115,000 for this object in recent months. The 
choir boy school of Grace church parish has 
made application to Prof. Woodhull, of the 
Teachers’ College, for an extension class in 
physics to be arranged for the benefit of the 
choir boys. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINARY.—Messrs. 
Rudolph Emile Bresdell, of New York; Charles 
Malcolm Douglas, of the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania; and Henry Officer, Jr., of Minn- 
esota, members of the Senior class, have been 
selected by the faculty to read essays at the 
Commencement exercises in June. Under the 
auspices of the Church Temperance Society, 
Bishon Coleman, of Delaware, made an address 
to the students last week, on the subject of 
temperance. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
In the will of Jane EH. Harding, probated 14th 
inst., are the following bequests: ToSt. Peter’s 
church, the Rev. R. H. Nelson, rector, $1,000 for 
the repair fund; to St. Peter’s missionary so- 
ciety, and St. Peter’s Dorcas society, each, $100. 


The Woman’s Missionary Sewing Chapter of 
St. Peter’s church, Germantown, the Rev. Dr. 
T. S. Rumney, rector, will work for the Cubans 
during the entire season of Lent. Themembers 
of this chapter recently sent a box valued at 
$35 to the Italian mission. 


There was a full attendence of the Clerical 
Brotherhood at their meeting on the 14th inst. 
A paper was read by the Rey. W. H. Falkner, 
on “An unused force in missionary work.’’ The 
speaker confined his remarks to city and subur- 
ban missionary efforts, the unused force reing 
the laity. A co-operation of clergy and laity 
would conduce to largest resnlts for good. 


On the second Sunday in Lent, Bishop Whit- 
aker made his annual visisation to the French 
church of St. Sauveur, where he adminis- 
tered the rite of Confirmation toa class of 23 
adults presented by the rector, the Rev Dr. C. 
Miel. Not asingle person of the entire class 
had been reared or instructed in the faith of the 
Church; but 14 of the candidates had been bap- 
tized in the Church of Rome. 


The Rev. R. W. Micou, D.D., professor of 
Systematic Divinity at the Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School, has decided after long and earnest 
consideration of the kindly protests of the 
boards, faculty,.and alumni of the school, to ac- 
cept on family grounds the call to the similar 
chair in the Virginia Theological Seminary at 
Alexandria, extended to him a monthago. His 
resignation will take effect July 1st, 1898. 


Closely following the death of Mr. I. A. Shep- 
pard, as noted in these columns last week, 
comes the announcement of the decease of Cap- 
tain Jonathan May, of the mercantile marine, 
a prominent citizen and Churchman, and fora 
long series of years a vestryman of Trinity 
church, Southwark. For the past 25 years he 
was president of the Sixth National Bank, and 
one of the largest ship-owners of this port. 
Since the death of his bosom friend, Captain R. 
B.Salter, cashier of his bank, and also a vestry- 
man of Trinity, Captain May seemed to lose all 
‘interest in earthly matters, and gradually 
failed in activity. He quietly passed away on 
the 11th inst., ageds78 years. - 
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Probate was granted on the 18th inst. to the 
will of Isaac A. Sheppard, disposing of an estate 
valued at ‘$100,000 and over.’”? He instructed 
his executors to pay, within five years, to Zion 
church, $1,000 towards the payment of the mort- 
gazedebt; Educational Home, Evangelical Edu- 
cational Society, Sheltering Arms, Home of the 
Merciful Saviour for crippled children, each, 
$1,000; City Mission, general work, $1,000, and 
its Home for Consumptives on Chestnut hill, 
$1,000; and bequests of $1,000 each to nine un- 
sectarian charities. He.also instructed his ex- 
ecutors to pay out of the income of his residuary 
estate to the corporation of Zion church the 
sum of $200 yearly, to assist in paying the sal- 
ary pledged to the Rev. Wm. R. Carroll, rector 
emeritus, during his life, in quarterly payments. 
He further provided, that after the deaths of 
his wife, her sister, and the Rev. Mr. Carroll, 
but notlater than the year 1915, one third part 
of the residuary estate shall be appropriated to, 
such charitable purposes as his wife may, by 
her will, determine, and in case his wife fails to, 
so provide, then the surviving executors shall 
make distribution of the same to such charitable 
purposes as they may agree upon. Since this 
will was executed, the Rev. Mr. Carroll departed 
this life, Sept. 27th, 1894. 


The Home for the Homeless, at 708 Lombard 
st., has been engaged for nearly 80 years in pro- 
viding a temporary ‘‘shelter and residence for 
homeless females, irrespective of race, creed, 
or color.’ Located in the slums, ina building 
of an unpretending exterior, it seems to have 
escaped the notice of a great majority of the 
citizens, and especially of Church people, though 
it has been officially recognized as a Church in- 
stitution. Its income from legacies is small, 
and it relies mainly on subscriptions and dona- 
tions from interested friends. Every yearit 
has a ‘donation day’? in mid-Lent, and March 
24th has been selected during the present sea- 
son for receiving gifts of money, provisions, and 
clothing, all of which will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Thefollowing statistics taken from the 
29th annual report may prove of interest: 
“During the year 95 women and 27 children 
were taken as lodgers. Six old women are 
given a permanent home. Meals given to per- 
manent inmates, 2,399; to temporary and tran- 
sient, 2,295; and 726 tu invalids. Owing to the 
hard times, we have been obliged to reduce the 
work of our sick-diet kitchen, much to the re- 
gret of the managers.” It may be added that 
this sick-diet kitchen was the first to be estab- 
lished in the city. 


Wrncotr.—The Rey. E. K. Tullidge is to have 
charge of All Hallows chapel for some time. 
The Rev. A. J. P. McClure, vicar, is now in the 
Holy Land, It is understood that Mr. W. W. 
Frazier maintains the services here largely a 
his private expense, this being one of the good 
works of this liberal upholder of the Church in 
this diocese. 


Baua.—The parish guild of St. Asaph’s church, 
the Rev. Dr. C. S. Olmstead, rector, tendered a 
reception in the parish building, on Monday 
evening, 7th inst., to Bishop Morrison, of Du- 
luth. 


RocKLEeDGE.—Work will be started imme- 
diately after Easter upona handsome edifice for 
the memorial church of the Holy Nativity. The 
new structure will cost $50,000, and is a possi- 
bility through the generosity of the late Robert 
W. Ryerss who left, by his will, $30,000 for the 
erection of a church as the outgrowth of a 
mission founded by him some years previously, 
and the carrying out of his wishes to the fullest 
extent by his widow who has given liberally 
land and money to the project. The new church, 
which was designed by Milligan & Weber, will 
measure 80 by 120 ft., and will be built of 
Holmesburg granite, the style being perpendic- 
ular Gothic. A tower will occupy the corner, 
and there is to be a chapel connected with the 
main edifice by a large porte cochere with open 
portico. Marble will form the inside finishing. 
The floors will be of mosaic, and the interior 
woodwork of oak. Large marble columns are. 
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to be a feature of the interior, and the reredos 
and sanctuary rail will also be of marble. The 
dimensions of the chapel, which is to be of the 
same material as the church, and built at the 
same time, will be 60 by 80 ft. Gas and electri- 
city will be used in lighting the buildings, and 
there will be handsome memorial windows, The 
church is to seat 600 people. 

Chicago 

Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Ciry.—Bishop McLaren confirmed a class of 
18 Sunday morning, March 20th, at St. Chrysos- 
tom’s church, the Rev. T. A. Snively, rector. 
Ono Sunday afternoon he confirmed a class of 
16 candidates at the church of the Ascension, 
the Rev. E. A. Larrabee, rector. 

Monday evening, March 14th, Bishop Sey- 
mour confirmed a class of 10 at St. Luke’s 
church, the Rev. A. W. Doran, priest in charge. 
One of these candidates was from St. Ann’s 
mission. 

Thursday evening, March 17th, Bishop Sey- 
mour confirmed a class of 30 candidates at the 
church of Our Saviour, the Rev. J. H. Edwards, 
rector. Of this class 11 adults were baptized 
the Sunday before. d 


At the baccalaureate vesper service for the 
graduating class of the University of Chicago, 
on Sunday, March 20th, a shortened form of 
choral Evensong was sung by the Rev.S.C. 
Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s church, assisted by 
his surpliced choir of 50 voices. The service 
was held in Kent theatre, and the chairs were 
arranged on the stage so as toform temporary 
choir stalls. The choir entered, preceded by a 
erucifer, and singing “Onward, Christian sol- 
diers.’’ The two anthems were Stainer’s ‘‘God 
so loved the world’’ and Rossini's Infammatus. 
The Rev. Mr. Edsall read the Scripture les- 
son, and President Harper preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon. 


The fine organ presented by Mrs. Nicholas 
Senn to St. Chrysostom’s church, the Rev. T. A. 
Snively, rector—a generous gift already re- 
ferred to in these columns—was built by W. W. 
Kimball Co. It contains a ‘great organ’ with 
854 pipes, a swell organ with 1,025 pipes, choir 
organ with 610, and pedal organ, 204; total num- 
ber of pipes in organ, 2,793, with full supply of 
pedal movements and mechanical accessories. 
It is probably as fine an organ as there is in the 
city, and the most complete. <a 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The vestry of St. Paul’s church, Newport 
News, has decided to erect a new edifice ona 
site that was recently given to the church by 
Mr. F. F. Finch. The new structure will be 
beautifulin design, and cost not less than $10,000. 


A high wind, March 14th, blew down a great 
object of interest in Old St. Paul’s churchyard, 
in Norfolk, in the shape of a gigantic willow 
tree that stood near the south entranze to the 
church. In 1846 Admiral Gleason, of the U.S. 
Navy, while visiting the grave of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, obtained permission to cut a twig from 
a huge weeping willow close by. He carefully 
preserved this and, upon his return to this 
couitry, planted it in St. Paul's churchyard, 
where it grew to be a large tree. 


Nottoway parish, Franklin, the Rev. W. W. 
Walker, rector, hopes to have a new pipe organ 
in place for Easter. 


On Sunday morning, March 13th, Bishop 
Randolph visited Grace church, Petersburg, 
preached, and confirmed a class of 30 persons, 
Among those confirmed was a gentleman who 
had just celebrated his 90th birthday. At night 
the Bishop preached and confirmed 8 at the 
church of the Good Shepherd, Blandford. 


Mr. J. J. Miller, the accomplished organist of 
Christ church, Norfolk, has been honored by an 
invitation to take charge of the organ in All 
Saints, Richmond, Va., the vestry of which are 
now building in a fashionable part of the city, a 
new structure which will be probably the larg- 
est church in Richmond. It is expected that 
the present chorus choir will be superseded by 
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a vested choir of men and boys. Mr. Miller is 
an organist of exceptional ability. He has held 
his present position for several years, and de- 
clines to leave it. He has acquired much fame 
from his. organ recitals, which are, beyond 
question, the very best of the kind in this part 
of the country, and never lack for crowded 
audiences. 
Virginia 
Francis MeN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The mid-day Lenten services carried on by St. 
James’ chapter of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, Richmond, in a vacant store in the heart 
of the business part of the city, have been, con- 
trary to expectation, a most pronounced suc- 
cess, the attendance each day having been all 
that could be hoped for. The room is comfort- 
ably furnished with pews that came out of some 
church. There is a good organ, and the singing 
is extremely hearty. 


The trustees of the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, Alexandria, have requested the Rev. 
Berryman Green, rector of Christ church, Alex- 
andria, to take charge for the present of the 
chair vacated recently by the Rev. Dr. Gram- 
mer, to become rector of Christ church, Norfolk. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis and her daughters have 
accepted an invitation from St. Paul’s church, 
Richmond, to be present at the unveiling of the 
memorial window to Jefferson Davis, on April 
17th, referred to in our issue of March 12th. The 
window will be an exceedingly handsome one. 
Mr. Davis attended and was confirmed in this 
church. 


The many friends of Bishop Whittle will be 
glad to learn that after almost total blindness 
for several years, an operation has been per- 
formed on his right eve which is thought to be 
a complete success, aud, unless some complica- 
tion ensues, not looked for, will eventuate in 
the recovery in a large degree of the sight of 
that eye. Some years ago the Bishop entirely 
lost one eye, which had to be removed, and al- 
most at the same time the other eye became 
affected, and gradually he lost sight in that, and 
could only distinguish between a bright and a 
dim light. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence; S. T. D., Bishop 
The Rev. H. S. Longley, rector of Trinity 
church, Milford, will conduct occasional serv- 
ices in the town hall, Mendon. There is much 
interest shown in the work. 


The curate of All Saints’, Ashmont, the Rev. 
C. S. Hutchinson, has accepted the charge of 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea. The new reredos for All 
Saints’ is nearly completed. The cross for it 
will be presented by the Sunday school. New 
Eucharistic and vesper candlesticks are being 
made, and will soon be in place. 

The willof Ann E. Porter, of Newburyport, 
leaves bequests of $1,200 to the poor of St. 
Paul’s church, and the same sum to the building 
fund of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Provided there are no great drawbacks, the 
new stone church at Marlborough will be occu- 
pied by Palm Sunday. 

The Rev. James H. Woods has charge of St. 
Paul's church, Newburyport, during Lent. 

The Rev. F. I. Paradise, of New Orleans, has 
charge of Grace church, Medford, during Lent. 


The Rev. Frederick J. Kinsman, a graduate of 
Oxford. and a student under Canon Gore, has 
taken charge of St. Martin’s, New Bedford. 


The Rev. W. H. Cambridge bolds mission 
services every Sunday afternoon at West- 
borough. 


Hupson.—The Rev. H. M. Green, formerly 
Unitarian minister at Bolton, now a candidate 
for Holy Orders, has been aiding the Rev. G. 
S. Pine in this mission work. The offerings at 
Easter will go towards the church building 
fund. 


Brooxtmg.—Mr. Clement K. Fay,a prominent. 


Churchman diocese, and a warden of St. 
Paul’s, died sud March 15thy/and was bur- 
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ied three days later, from thechurch. He was ~ 
born in 1845, and was graduated from Harvare 
in 1867. His admission to the Suffolk bar 
place in 1869. 


Boston.—The Rey. G. S. Lee, a Congre 
alist minister, will deliver a series of ad 
during Lent, on Wednesday afternoons, in Trin- 
ity church. His general subject is “‘The mind 
of Christ.” 

NortTHAMPTON.—The good work of St. John’s 


parish among the students of Smith College is 
making itself felt every year. The church is on 


the college grounds,and a large number of the 


young women attend services there; most of 
whom arefromthe denominations. The average 
attendance at the daily Lenten service is nearly 
200 young women from the college. The Rev. 
R. C. Smith is the successful rector of this im- 
portant field. 


SoMERVILLE.—The Rey. Dr. Quinn, pastor of 
St. Thomas’ parish, reports a united and loyal 
vestry, and a hearty and sympathetic member- 
ship. These features were much in evidence 
during the recent men’s supper. The ladies of 
the parish will, after Easter, have something 
to do for parish interests, and also the G. F.S., 
which is heartily devoted to church interests. 
New people are coming in and, being interested, ° 
add to the working force. Dr. Quinn is prepar- 
ing a large class for Contirmation. The Lenten 
services are well attended. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A pre-Lenten Quiet Day for theclergy was ob- 
served at Bishopstead, the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
of Philadelphia, being the instructor. 


The Rey. R. H. Nelson, of Philadelphia, con- 
ducted last week a Quiet Day for women, the 
services being held in St. Andrew’s church, Wil- 
mington. 

At a recent meeting of the Clerical Brother- 
hood, the Rey. Chas. A. Horne read an essay on 
“Clerical studies.’’ 


The Bishop of Spokane and the Bishop of Du- 
luth have lately visited Wilmington, and de- 
livered missionary addresses in several of the 
churches. 


The noonday services for the business men of 
Wilmington are being held in St. Andrew’s 
church. The congregations haye been larger 
than ever before. The preachers have included 
the Bishop of Pennsylvania, the Archdeacon of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Drs. Bodine, Anstice, 
Grammer, and others. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Scarborough visited Trinity church, 
Vineland, the Rev. C. A. Brewster, M. A., rec- 
tor, on the evening of the 3rd Sunday in Lent. 
The Bishop preached an appropriate and prac- 
tical Lenten sermon upon Peter’s confident 
assertion of deathless loyalty to Christ, and 
speedy denial of Him. He also confirmed an in- 
teresting class, composed entirely of scholars 
from the Sunday school; all except one being 
young men. The Bishop warmly commended 
the rendition of the service and the singing of 
the vested choir. The rector was assisted in 
the service by the Rev. J. Cowpland, of the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 


At Christ church, Woodbury, a beautiful new 
organ was dedicated at the recent visit of the 
Bishop. A class for Confirmation, the second 
within the year, was presented by the rector. 


A number of changes is recorded in the clergy 
list of the lower convocation of the diocese. The 
Rev. E. P. Bartow has resigned as rector of St. 
Mark’s church, Hammonton, because of ill 
health, and will leave after Easter. The Rev. 
H. M. Johnson has resigned the rectorship of 
Christ church, Millville, and is now acting as 
curate at St. Paul's church, Cam¢en, while the 
Rey. Howard Stoy, the recent curate at St. 
Paul's, has taken temporary work at Arapat 
in the diocese of the Platte. 


The Bishop reports over $600 received as the ~ 
result of the recent Advent offerings of the 
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children of the Sunday schools. All the schools 
ave not reported, and contributions yet to be 


ived will probably swellthe amount to $700. 
‘he money is to be given towards the erection 
of a building for St. Augustine’s church, a con- 
gregation of colored people at Camden. 


St. James’, Atlantic City, which has been 
changed from a summer church to a permanent 
parish, has been making mosf encouraging pro- 
gress under the Rev. W. W. Blatchford, the 
minister in charge. There are now about 100 
communicants connected with the parish, the 
latest addition being a class of six confirmed by 
the Bishop on March 2nd. Steam heat has been 
introduced into the church building, and other 
improvements to the property made. 


On the 2nd Sunday in Lent, the Bishop visited 
Mt. Holly, confirmed a class of 20, presented by 
the Rev. Martin Aigner, rector of Trinity 
church, and a class of 11 at St. Martin‘s-in-the- 
fields, a mission of Trinity, at Lumberton. The 
class at St. Andrew’s, Mt. Holly, which is now 
without a rector, numbered six candidates. The 
Rey. E. G. Nock is minister in charge. 


Among other rezent Confirmations, have been 
the following: Christ church, South Vineland, 
the Rev. W. H. Avery, rector, 4; Trinity church, 
Vineland, the Rev. C. A. Brewster. rector, 6; 
St. Wilfced’s, Cramer Hill, the Rev. Rowland 
Ringwalt, rector, 9; Holy Trinity, Collings- 
wood, 8; Holy Trinity, Delair,2; Christ church, 
Palmyra, the Rev. R. G. Hamilton, rector, 9; 
Christ church, Riverton, the Rey. R. Bowden 
Shepherd, rector, 11. 

At Trinity church, Hightstown, a new chan- 
cel has been built, a porch erected, and the 
church interior redecorated. 


The Rev. R. H. Nelson, rector of St. Peter’s 
church, has accepted an invitation to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at St. Mary’s Hall, Bur- 
lington, of which his mother is the oldest living 
graduate. The commencement oration is to be 
given by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Theclass of 
graduates will number 16. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Very Rev. Fravk James Mallett, dean of 
St. Matthew’s cathedral, Laramie, Wyo.,. has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
parish, Beloit, in succession to the late Rev. Dr. 
Fayette Royce. Mr. Mallett will enter upon his 
new duties soon after Easter. As Beloit is a 
“college town,” the rectorship is considered one 
of the most important in the diocese of Mil- 
waukee. 

The catalogue of the Nashotah Theological 
Seminary, lately published, shows that there 
are 41 students in residence this year. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

New Haven.—The quarterly report of the 
Church Army post in this city shows evidence 
of great activity and good results on the part of 
the Church Army. In the last three months 
20,000 persons have attended the meetings in 
the headquarters in Gregson street. Over 1,000 
badges have been distributed to those who have 
enrolled themselves in the Blue Button Brigade, 
and 500 have signed the total abstinence cards, 
Many persons are showing by a change in their 
lives the reality of their conversion. The au- 
dience room, which seats 400 persons, is usually 
filled, and often is overflowing. In connection 
with the post is a well-kept hotel, in which men 
may secure lodgings. The Army is doing all it 
can to make men respect themselves by sur- 
rounding them with conditions which encourage 
self-respect. 

FAIrFIELD.—-St. Paul’s church in this place, 
under the wise guidance of the Rey. Allen E. 
Beeman, is showing evidence of new life and 
vigor. A magnificent new organ, costing $3,000, 
and built by Hutchings, of Boston, is in process 


sical history of the parish, the church itself 
as been thoroughly renovated. The decora- 
tions of the chancel arein gold, the roof timbers 


on. Inkeeping with this new era inthe 


Che Living Church 


in walnut, and the walls of the nave in dark red. 
The casings of the windows, finished in old vel- 
lum color,make a tasteful cffset to the rich, 
warm coloring of the walls. St. Paul’s is one of 
the oldest parishes in Connecticut, and is rich in 
historical associations, both ecclesiastical and 
national. The Church has a strong hold here, 
and is steadily growing stronger. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
THE BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
APRIL 
1. P. M., Holy Innocents’, Baltimore. 
Baltimore: A. M., Christ church; 
Mark’s and Messiah. 

5. P.M., St. Peter’s. 6. P. M., Catonsville. 

8. P. M., Memorial church, Baltimore. - 

9. P.M., Solomon’s. 

10. Middleham and Port Republic. 

11. Prince Srederick. 

12. All Saints’, Calvert Co. 

13. St. James’, Anne Arundel Co. 

14. West River. 15. All Hallow’s. 

17%. A. M., St. Thomas’, Baltimore Co.; P. M., St 

Luke’s, Baltimore (Bishop's Guild). 

21. Archdeaconry ot Baltimore. 

24. St. James’, Baltimore Co., and Glencoe. 

26, P.M., All Saints’, Baltimore (Daughters of the 

King). 

27. Sykesville, etc. 

28. Poplar Springs and Mt. Airy. 

29. Newmarket and Urbana. 

Battimore.—On Thursday evening, March 
17th, Bishop Paret administered the rite of 
Confirmation to a class of 13 persons at the 
church of Our Saviour. In the morning he 
preached at Grace church, on “Church work 
among colored people.’’ 


On Sunday, March 138th, a special service for 
+the Christ church chapter of the Junior Auxil- 
iary was held in the chapel of Christ church, 
the Rev. Edwin B. Niver, rector. Bishop Paret 
spoke of the great need of more missions in the 
diocese. The music was rendered by the St. 
Cecilia Guild. 

The Bishop confirmed a class of 17 persons at 
Grace church, on Sunday morning, March 18th. 
In the evening he confirmed six persons at St, 
Andrew’s church. 


Mount WasHINGTon —The new rectory of St. 
John’s church, the Rev. Wilbur F’. Watkins, Jr., 
rector, is completed, and it is expected will be oc- 
cupied by the rector by April lst. The build- 
ing, including the ground, cost nearly $6,000. 
The ground was purchased from Mr. B. F. Ben- 
nett, who contributed largely to the building} 
The rectory is Dutch Colonial in architecture. 


REISTERSTOWN.—LThe commencement hall at 
Hannah More Academy, the diocesan school for 
girls, has been renovated,painted, and the walls 
tinted and decorated. Mr. William Keyser has 
presented the institution with a handsome and 
valuable series of reproductions in plaster, and 
some of them have already been put in place in 
the hall. They consistof the busts of Emerson, 
Holmes, Franklin, Washington, Minerva, and 
Clytie, four pieces representing Greek and Tro- 
jan shields, two statues by Michael Angelo, ten 
pieces representing the Greek friezes on the 
Parthenon, iu Athens, and six pieces symbolical 
of praise. 5 


Pp. M., St 


4 


Central Pennsylvania 


Sours BreratenemM.—At Lehigh University the 
resources of the library have been increased by 
the gift of the technival library of the late Eck- 
ley B. Coxe. The Coxe Memorial Fund estab- 
lished by Mrs: Coxe is to be used for the assis- 
tance of students who, without such aid, would 
be unable to meet the cost of living while at the 
university. A prize of $25, in Eaglish composi- 
tion, has been established by Henry R. Price, a 
trustee and alumnus of the university. Prof. 
Harding having completed 25 years of work, has 
retired from active service, with the title of 
emeritus professor of physics, and his place at 
the head of the department of physics and elec- 
trical engineering is taken by Prof. W.S. Frank- 
lin, late of the lowa State Agricultural College. 
The new professor of mental and moral philoso- 
phy, and chaplain of the university, the. Rev. 
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Langdon C. Stewardson, late of Worcester, 
Mass., who is at present pursuing his studies in 
Germany, will assume his duties, and take 
charge of the Packer Memorial churth in the 
autumn. The faculty sow numbers 42, and the 
total number of students enrolled is 363. The 
requirements for admission have been raised. 
Bishop Talbot has become one of the trustees. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


Jerspy Ciry.—Grace church has lost a very 
valuable worker in the person of Mrs. Margaret 
Cowan, who was long active in the affairs and a 
large contributor to the interests, of the parish. 
She died suddenly at Antrim, Ireland, while on 
a visit to relatives in thatcountry. The remains 
will be brought here and the funeral will take 
place in Christ church. 


Kentucky 
Thos. U. Dadley, D.D., LL.D., D.C. L., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 


APRIL. 
1. Evening, St. Stephen's church, Louisville. 
8. Louisville: A.M., Calvary church; P. M., the 
cathedral. 
5. Evening, church of the Advent, Louisville. 
6. Evening, Trinity church. Louisville. 
7. Evening, Ascension church, Louisville. 
8, Evening, church of the Epiphany, Louisville. 
0. Louisville: A. M., St. Andrew’s church; P. M., 
St. Paul's church. 
12. P.M., Pewee. 15. Evening, Cloverport. 
17. Owensboro. 19. Evening, Morganfield. 
20, Morganfield. 21. Evening, Uniontown. 
22. Uniontown. 
24. Henderson: A. M., St. Paul’s church; Pp. M., St. 
Clement’s church. 
26. Evening, Madisonville. 
27, Evening, Princeton. 28. 
29. Evening, Kuttawa. 


Evening, Eddyville. 


MAY 
1. Hopkinsville. é 3. Evening, Mayfield. 
4. Evening, Fulton. 5. Evening, Clinton. 
6. Evening, Columbus. 8. Hickman. 
8. Evenins, St. Peter’s church, Louisville. 
5. Louisville: A.M., St. John’s church; P.M. 
Grace church 
17. Evening, Glasgow, 
18. Evening, Elizabethtown. 
19. Evening, Grahamton. 
22. Louisville: A.M., church of Our Merciful Sav- 
iour; P. M., St. George’s church. 
25. Diocesan Council, Paducah. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. George B.. Engle, aged 90 years, the 
senior presbyter in this diocese, died at his res- 
idence in Indianapolis, March 17th. His first 
charge was in Michigan City in 1841,and he had 
since been in charge of churches at Niles and 
Port Huron, and for 15 years of Holy Innocents’ 
church, Indianapolis. For two years during the 
war he was chaplain of the 14th Wisconsin vol- 
unteers, 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

The death of the Rev. Robert Paul, rector of 
St. James’ church, Pulaski, for the past 20 
years, removes to well-earned rest a beloved, 
and the oldest, priest in active service in the dio- 
cese. His gentle, loving spirit and devoted life 
and service will long be held in thankful re- 
membrance by both clergy and laity. He was 
in the 80th year of his age, was ordered deacon 
by Bishop Burgess in 1855, and priest by Bishop 
Potter in 18 6. 

The series of Lenten services in Utica, under 
the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
have b2en very satisfactory in interest and at- 
tendance. The following are the subjects and 
preachers of the remaining sermons in the ser- 
ies: ‘Duty transfigured,’’ the Rev. Henry R. 
Freeman, Troy; Everything yet nothing,” the 
Rev. Benj. S. Sanderson, Bath. 


It is generally understood that Bishop Hunt- 
ington, who reaches his 80th year next May, in-, 
tends to ask for the election of a coadjutor at an 
early day. The next’ annual diocesan conven- 


tion will probably be held the second week in . 


June at. Trinity church, Utica, in connection 
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with a centennial observance of the organiza- 


tion of that parish, which is next to the oldest 
in the diocese. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Milispaugh. D.D.. Bishop 

. Kansas asa mission field is developing under 
the missionary enthusiasm of its Bishop who 
has not only visited the places where mission- 
ary stations have been in existence for several 
years, but during the past month has visited 
Corning, Waterville,and Weir City, and estab- 
lished missions. It was the first timea bishop 
had visited these places. Subscriptions were 
raised by the Bishop for a monthly service at 
Corning and Waterville, and the Rev. P. B. Ev- 
ersden, of Marysville, has been placed in charge. 
The Rev. M. J. Bywater, of Pittsburgh, has 
been given charge of Weir City. 

It is significant of the growth of the Church 
in the diocese, that eight churches are in process 
of building, and in two other places the people 
are hoping to build within a year. 

The Church people in Sterling are trying to 
buy the Baptist church. 

At the recent visit of the Bishop to Oskaloosa, 
a class of eight was confirmed, prepared, and 
presented by the lay-reader, Mr. W. E. Vann. 


Work among the colored people in Kansas will 
be helped along by a legacy of $8,000 which has 
recently become available. 

PirrspurG.—At the visitation of Bishop Mills- 
paugh,on the 8rd Sunday in Lent, a class of 10 
was confirmed, presented by the rector, the Rev. 
M. J. Bywater. The choir of vested men and 
boys rendered their part of the service excel- 
lently; it is now one of the best choirs in the 
diocese. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the afternoon of thethird Sunday in Lent, 
Bishop Satterlee visited St. Margaret's church, 
and confirmed 14 persons, presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Richard L. Howell. The Bishop’s 
address to the candidates was full of earnest- 
ness and encouragement, and the whole service 
of deep interest to the members of this new 
parish. It isoneof the most recently organized 
in the diocese, but has already grown to a posi- 
tion of strength and influence which is encour- 
aging. There is a remarkable degree of 
unanimity among the congregation, and much 
zeal and activity. The Rev. Robert S. Wood, 
formerly: of St. John’s parish, is now assistant 
minister of St. Margaret’s, the rector’s health 
not being equal to all the demands of parish 
work. 

The Sunday School Institute of the diocese 
held its monthly meeting in the church of the 
Ascension, on the evening of March 14th. The 
model lesson was given by the Rev. Alfred 
Harding, and a paper on infant class instruc- 
tion, by a teacher of the diocese, was read. 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott, rector of the Ascension, 
has recently been seriously ill, but is now, hap- 
pily, much better,and has gone away for a 
short time of rest and change of air. 


Pittsburgh 
Corti:andt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

City.—The monthly meeting of the Church 
Club occurred March 15th, at St. Peter’s 
church. ‘he subject for discussion was ‘‘The 
duty of the clergy and laity respectively in 
the work of raising money for Church pur- 
poses.’? Papers were read by the Messrs. John 
B. Jackson and S. C. McCandless, and followed 
by a general discussion, in which various mem- 
bers took part. The Club is busy preparing 
for its first annual banquet,on Tuesday in Easter 
week, which will be the closing meeting of the 
Club's first season. 

At the noonday Lenten services during the 
week beginning March 14th, the Rev. Frank 
Woods Baker, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has delivered 
a series of helpful and suggestive addresses on 
“Christ as our ideal, our inspiration, our conso- 
lation, and our hope.”” The addresses at these 
services during the remaining three weeks of 


a 


The Diving Church 


Lent will be delivered by the Rev. H. L. Duhr- 
ing, of Philadelphia, the Rev. R. G. Nolan, of 
Covington, Ky., and the Rey. Dr. Ward, rector 
of St. Peter’s church. 


St. Martin’s church, Johnsonburg, has re- 
ceived the gift of books for the altar and litany 
desk. Since the opening of thenew church in 
the autumn, the attendance at both Sunday 
school and church services has very materially 
increased, an altar guild has been formed, and 
the interest iv the work seems to be growing. 


Nebraska - 
Gev. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The ladies of St. John’s mission, Wahoo, are 
endeavoring to raise a large sum of money for 
the support of the work there, by means of the 
chain letter system. 


Lincotn.—The vestry of Holy Trinity church 
have abolished the pew-rent system, and agreed 
that all pews shall be free, and that the revenue 
of the parish shall be raised by pledges. This 
work has been placed in the hands of Mr. 
George S. Ralston who has offered his services 
and from present indications the new system 
will prove a great success. The Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew is doing a good work in this 
parish, and during Lent are assisting the rec- 
tor at the daily noon-day services which are 
held in the business section of the city. At 
these seryices there is an average attend- 
anee-of nearly 60. March 15th, Mr. John W. 
Wood visited Holy Trinity, and addressed the 
congregation on the work done by the Brother- 
hood. Oneof the most successful mission Sun- 
day schools in the diocese is being conducted at 
Havelock by the members of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, of Holy Trinity chapter. 


Cretyt.—Mr. James Wise, lay-reader of this 
mission, has gone to his home in Omaha on 
account of sickness. He isa student at the 
State University, Lincoln,and is looking forward 
to Holy Orders. He has been in charge here for 
nearly two years,and has donea good work, 
especially in the Sunday school. 


Michigan 
Thomas F, Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The exercises of a Quiet Morning for women, 
specially for the members of the Woman's Aux- 
iliary, were held in Christ church, Detroit, on 
March 14th. The conductor was the Rev. Geo. 
T..Dowling, D. D., of Trinity church, Toledo, 
Ohio; there was a large attendance. The medi- 
tations were suggestive and helpful. The first 
was on “‘Yhe secret working of silent forces.” 
The speaker referred to the silent construction 
of Solomon’s temple. As you walk through the 
forest all is silent but God is working there— 
pumping up the sap and sending it to the tip of 
each separate twig and leaf. You have seen 
writing done with invisible ink. Wemake an 
impression on others which must sometime come 
out. In times and places widely distant you may 
meet those over whom you have exerted an in- 
fluence, not perhaps by what you have ever 
said, but by what you were, by your character. 
Character is what you are; reputation is what 
other people think you are. An application of 
this was made to home life. The speaker gave 
secondly an instruction on ‘‘What to do with 
the trials we cannot prevent.’’ He said: ‘‘Re- 
member our work is twofold, what we intend 
and what God intends. Learn to spell disap- 


pointment with an H, and so make it ‘His ap- 


pointment.’ God assuredly does not put us here 
in this world and send us these trials and then 
leave us alone. God often puts a rock in-our 
path, but that may be our pulpit to preach how 
a Christian may bear disappointment.”’ A third 
meditation was on ‘'The possible glory of ob- 
scurelives.”? ‘‘And Johndid no miracles.’’ ‘*‘We 
all want to do miracles. The blusterers are not 
the most productive workers. Do we all want 
to be talked about? The man most talked about 
is the man in the moon. Beauty is expression; 
4. e., that whichis pressed out from within.e It 
is not thenthat which you put on but that which 
you puti 


7th,a union meeting of members of 
the Detroit cha of the Brotherhood of St. 


Be satisfied with your own corner.”? members 
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Andrew was held in St. Mary’s chapel. The 
special speaker of the occasion was Mr. Alexa 
der M. Hadden, of New York, associate se 
tary of the Brotherhood. At 5p. m. there 
a general conference on Boys’ work. Ent 
ment was furnished in the school room, to pre- 
vent the dispersion of the men before the eyen- 
ing session. At 7:30 o’clock conference was 
resumed on general Brotherhood work in its. 
spirit and methods, and two helpful addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Hadden, resulting in an 
animated discussion. As on another notable 
day of supplication and prayer, the numbe 

present ‘‘were about one hundred and twenty.” — 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
APRIL 


3. Albany: A. M., St. Peter’s, evening, St. Paul’s. 
5, Evening, Holy Innocents’, Albany. 
6. Evening, Trinity, Albany. 
7. Evening, Grace church, Albany. 
11. Evening, Trinity church, Watervliet. 
7. Troy: A. M., St. Paul's; afternoon, Holy Cross; 
evening, St. John’s. 
18. A. M., Mechanicsville; afternoon, Stillwater; 
evening, Saratoga. 
19. A.M., Round Lake; afternoon, East Line; even- 
ing, Ballston. ; 
20. A. M., Jonesville; afternoon, Fort Edward; 
evening, Glens Falls. 

21. A, ™M., Sandy Hill. 
24. Troy: afternoon, 
Christ church. 

25. A. M., Whitehall; P. M., Ticonderoga. 

26. A.M., Port Henry; afternoon, Mineville: even- 
ing, Essex. 

27, A. M., Hlizabethtown; afternoon, Plattsburg; 
evening, Rouse’s Point. 

28. A. M., Ellenburg Centre; afternoon, Ellenburg; 

= evening, Champlain. 


St. Barnabas’; evening, 


MAY 


1. Afternoon, Green Island; evening, Cohoes. 
A.M., Granville; afternoon, North Granville; 
evening, Salem. 
3. A. M., Cambridge; evening, Hoos'ck Falls. 
4, A.M., Greenwich; afternoon, Schuylerville. 
8. Afternoon, St. Luke’s, Troy; evening, Lansing- 
burg. 
ll. Afternoon, 
° Springs. 
12. A. M., Cullen. 
15. Afternoon, Waterford; evening, Ascen sion,. 
Troy. C 
16. Afternoon, Sidney; evening, Unadilla. 
17, A. M., Otego; afternoon, Oneonta; evening, 
Morris. 
18. A.M. West Birlington; afterioon, Gilberts 
ville; evening, Cooperstown. 
19. Afternoon, East Springfield; evening, Spring- 
fiela Centre. 
20, A. M., Sharon Springs; evening, Cherry Valley . 
23, A.M., Athens; afternoon, Coxsackie; evening, 
Catskill. 
24. A. M., Cairo; afternoon, Palenville; evening , 
Tannersville. 
). A. M., Ashland; evening, Greenville. 
26. A. M., Oak Hill; afternoon, Rensselaerville. 
9. Afternoon, Epiphany, Bath; evening, the Mes- 
siah, Rensselaer. 
30. A. M., Lake George; P. M., Bolton. 
31. A.M., Schroon; afternoon, Pottersville; even- 
ing, Chestertown. 


Middleville; evening, Richfield 


JUNE 
1, A.M., Warrensburgh; P.M., Luzerne. 
4. Cathedral, ordination. 
624 AC t., Schaghticoke; evening, Hoosac. 
9. St. Agnes’ School. 

Visitations in the archdeaconry of Ozdensburg will 
be appointed during the last fortnight of June, and it 
is proposed in the last fortnight of September to visit 
Castleton, St. Andrews, West Troy, Kinderhook, Leb- 
anon Springs, Copake, Clermont, Charlton, Burnt. 
Hills Duanesburg, Hobart, and Delhi. 


Tennessee 

Thos. F. Gailor, D.D., Bishop 
Dicxson.—The following from a personal let- 
ter, gives an account of a good work begun here: 
“Dickson is 45 miles west of Nashville, a lovely 
country and a delightful climate, a fast grow- 
ing town of between 2,000 and 3,000inhabitants. 
Seven years ago there were 500. We ha 
all women except one oldman, W: 
have been hungry to the starvation point for 
our Church for years, while our hearts are full. 
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of love for her. Thirteen months ago, Alexander 


> be workers; the others have sickness in 
their families. But we four have organized a 
Sunday schooi, renting the Lutheran church 
for Sunday afternoons, for which we pay $1.50 
‘permonth. But it is in an out-of-the-way part 
-of town. In fact, one side of the town has six 
churches, not very far apart, while the rest of 
‘the town, and the best part, is far from them 
-all. In ihese 13 months we have kept up the 


Sunday school, paid the rent, and by the help of 


social entertainments we have raised $75 to 
make the first payment on a church lot. The 
lot isa very choice situation, 100 x 150 ft., price, 
$200. Of this, the owner gives $25, which. with 
our $75, makes the first payment. We have two 
years in which to pay the balance. We havea 
good deal of work promised toward building 
the church if we could raise a little money to 
buy material. If you would speak a good word 
for us in your paper, perhaps some philanthrop- 
ic person who has money, or some rich city 
church would help us, ‘A small and inexpensive 
church would satisfy us if it was our own. 
When we commenced our Sunday school, the 
streets were full of children playing marbles, 
ball, or something of the kind, every Sunday 
athcucon But now it is all aiennodl for Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Christians 
have started afternoon meetings for the chil- 
dren. That is one good we have accomplished 
if no other. We have had four children bap- 
tized, and have a small class ready for Confirma- 
tion. It does seem as if this small spark ought 
not to be allowed to die for lack of a little 
kindling. The South is so poor’! 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.w., Bishoy, 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


FISHOP GILBERT’S APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 


1. Winona. 3. 8P.M., St. Peter. 

4 8 Pp. M, St. Luke’s Hospital, graduation o 
nurses, St. Paul. 

5. 2:30 P. M., Belle Plaine; 8 P. M. RBEOE CE: 

6 8 P. M., Madelia. 

8. St. Paul: A. M.. St. Paul’s; 4 Pp. M., St. Boni- 
faceius; 8 P. M., Guod Shepherd. 

11. P. M., Wilmar. 

12. 4P.M., Emanuel, Litchfield; 7:30 Pp. M., Trinity 

13. 7:30 P. M., Cockato. 

15. A.M, Mankato; 4:30 Pp. M., Henderson; 8P. mM. 
LeSueur. 

16. 8 P.M., Lake Benton. 

17. 8P M., Marshall. 18. 

19, 8 P. M., Redwood Falls. 

8 P.M., New Ulm. 

A. M., Rochester; 8 P. M., Chatfield; 8 P. M., As- 

cension, St. Paul. 

8 Pp. M. Dundas. 

2:30 P. M., Quarterly meeting of the Board of 

Missions, St. Paul; 8 Pp. M., Highwood. 


8 Pp. M. Sleepy Eye. 


29. St. Paul: A. M., St. John the Evangelist; 4P.M., 
St. Philip's; 8 Pp. M., St. Clement’s. 
80. Seabury Commencement, Faribault. 


Spokane 
Lemuel H. Wells, D.D., Bishop 


Grace church, Ellensburgh, has bought valu- 
able property adjoining it, for a new rectory. 

Watta WaALLA.—: Bishop Wells visited St. 
Paul’s church, the Rev. EF. L. Palmer, rector, 
for a special Confirmation, on St. Thomas’ Day. 
A class of six adults was confirmed. 

St. Paul’s school has recently been incorpo- 
rated, andits outlook is very hopeful. The prin- 
cipal is Miss Imogene Boyer, the daughter of 
the late senior warden, the Hon. John F. Boyer. 

CuELAN.—At St. Andrew’s church, the Bishop 
confirmed a class of eight persons, including a 
Congregational minister who begins work at 
the church without delay. He has applied for 
Priest’s Orders. One Romanist has also been re- 
seived into the communion of the Church. 


shop Wells’ visitati the Big Bend and 


the difficulties of this mission field. The Chi- 
‘nook winds had so melted the snows, and caused 
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such destructive landslides, that trains were 
delayed, stages failed to connect, and the Bishop 
was obliged to travel in cabooses, by wheat 
teams, or even walk to keep his appointments. 
Any one knowing the rough character of the 
country and the steepness of the canyons, can 
realize what such a trip must be. 


Patovusre.—The neat little parisn nouse ana 
rectory for Holy Trinity church, the Rev. F, 
Neilson Barry, rector, are now finished, and 
the parish house has already been the scene of 
four successful entertainments, given just be- 
fore Lent. These entertainments were for all 
ages, starting with the smallest members of the 
Sunday School, and ending with the parishion- 
ers. A boys’ club has been organized and has a 
nice start. The Sunday School has purchased 
a book-case, in which they have already placed 
nearly 200 books. A beautiful white altar cloth 
has been given to the church by Miss Payne, 
of England 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, §.T.D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 


1. Intercession, Stevens Point. 
3. St. John’s, Centralia. 

4. St. Alban’s. Marshfield. 

5. St. Mary’s, Medford. 

8. St. Andrew’s, Ashland, 

10. St. John’s, Washburn. 

11. Christ, Bayfield. 

13. St. Augustine, Rhinelander. 
15. St. Barnabas’; Tomahawk. 
17. Ascension, Merrill. 18. St. Jumes’, Mosinee, 
19. St. John’s, Wausau, 

29. Cathedral, Fond du Lac. 


A Lette: from San Diego 


Deak Livine Cuurcu:—Into this far-away 
corner of the United States your paper doesnot 
arrive in time for Sunday. So when my copy 
does come, generally on Monday, I take but a 
peep into it to see what good things are pro- 
vided, and then put it away for my next Sun- 
day treat. The peep I have just taken reveals 
that ‘here is richness.’’ I am especially pleased 
to see that attention is called to Bishop Mc- 
Laren’s noble book, “The Practice of the Inte- 
rior Life,’ a book which cannot be too widely 
known—most timely reading, indeed, as the 
dear feast of Lent approaches, or rather timely 
reading all the year round. In my own copy I 
began to mark favorite passages—one of the joys 
of the ownership of books, by the way—and 
found at the end that the book was thickly pen- 
ciled from preface to jinis. 


San Diego is a delightful place in which to so- . 


journ. Indeed, like many another place in 
Southern California, it is largely inhabited by 
those who having come to tour, return to stay. 
It is not, moreover, as some seem to suppose, 
merely a station where tourists leave the cars 
for Hotel del Coronado. San Diego has charms 
allitsown. The town sloping down the hill- 
side to the bay, lies fair in the sun; distant 
mountains, now snow-tipped, rise solemn inthe 
distance; while the bay is so curved that every 
street corner commands a water view south and 
west. Ocean as well as bay is visible from many 
points, and the lofty cones of the Coronado 
Islands rise out of the sea mists. The water 
front is a scurce of unfailing delight, especially 
toward sunset, when even the coal bunkers, in 
the rosy light, ‘‘suffer a sea change that de- 
lights” the artist in search of studies. Noble 


ships lie at anchor in the beautiful bay, their _ 


spars defined against the blue sky and reflected 
in the calm, land-locked waters. Blue jackets 
bend to the oar, and send the neat barge, (1s that 
what it is called)? from ship to shure. Their en- 
joyment of ‘‘shore leave’’—and they do not hesi- 
tate even to tackle the bicycle—recalls one’s 
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alized that the tourist would eagerly ask for a 
sightof it. Foreign ships are often in the har- 
bor. Her Majesty’s ship of war, ‘‘Leander,”’ was 
here at Christmas, and one of the officers de- 
lighted the children of St. Paul’s Sunday school 
with a magic lantern exhibition, bringing for 
the purpose the:ship’s stereopticon ‘‘plant.”? Are 
entertainments of this ilk now given ‘‘before the 
mast’’? 

A little story which I had from the rector of 
the parish in which I am staying, seems to me 
to have so good a point that I must ask your per- 
mission to repeat it: A mission had just been 
organized, and the Rey. Mr. was invited to 
conduct the first service. As usual at such 
crises, the question of the financial support of 
the new ventureof faith was agitating the souls 
of the faithful few. A congregation of goodly 
numbers had assembled, good naturedly dis- 
posed; for why should not the ‘‘EHpiscopals’’ 
have’a showing, and, perhapsin the end con- 
tribute a new ‘‘church”’ to beautify the town 
already rich in steeples? -An offering was to be 
taken. Behold the new mission's opportunity 
to supply its pressing needs! Notso thought 
the Rev. Mr. ——. From the desk came the 
words: ‘The offering this afternoon will be for 
the cause of foreign missions”! 

St. Paul’s church, San Diego, has celebrated 
this year the Feast of the Conversion, not only 
in honor of its patron saint, but as the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the parish,and 
the completion of fifteen years of the pastorate 
of the present rector. It was pleasant to hear 
the story of the days of small things, of the 
days when each family had its own beaten path 
through the sage brush from house to church— 
of beginnings feeble indeed, but which prove to 
have been wisely laid for Christ and His 
Church, and not for mere parochial aggrandize- 
ment, which is but a species of refined selfish- 
ness. St. Paul’s has been ever zealous in mis- 
sionary work, in laborsabundant, as becomes its 
name. 

It was at San Diego that Bishop Kipp began 
his apostolic work in his vast jurisdiction. On 


.his way from New York via Panama, and eager- 


ly awaited at San Francisco, he was wrecked 
off this part of the coast, and put ashore at San 
Diego. Here he had to wait eight days for 
transportation north, which time he used in 
ministrations that were received by the few 
Church folk here with a gratitude | not unmixed 
with a little carnal joy that in this they were 
ahead of San Francisco! 

Two dioceses and one missionary jurisdiction 
occupy the great region to which Bishop Kipp 
came forty years ago. It is cheering to find at 
the place where he landed, and indeed, at the 
southwest limit of the United States, the 
Church vigorously at work—at work in Church 
extension and in charities without and within, 
with its St. Andrew’s Brotherhoods, its Wo- 
man’s Auxiliaries, its various ageucies for do- 
ing the work for which the Church exists, with 
daily services, and best of all, with the Blessed 
Feast spread for the faithful on every Lord’s 
Day and every other festival of the Church. 

Vim Vick 


Feast of the Purification, 1898. 


ROFESSOR PECK, in ‘he Bookman, has 
the following on some of the religious 
sights of Liverpool: 

The stranger will be pleased to observe near 
the Prince’s Park two small dissenting chapels 
that are evidently rivals in the work of saving 
souls; for each has a large tin sign inviting spir- 
itual custom. Both salute the wayfarer with 
‘Welcome All’’! but one describes its exercises 
alliteratively as ‘‘Brief, Bright, and Brotherly,” 
while the other, with perhaps a profounder 
phsychological insight into human nature, says 
nothing about the brightness or the brotherli- 


early sympathy with our young friend Dana, of sness, but gets down to a definite basis on the 


the good ship'*Pilgrim,”’ and, by the way, this is 


ide house, how 
e San Diegan re- 


graduate cured hides. Theold 
ever, was demolished befor 


question of brevity in announcing (as though it 


Chelan countries was a striking illustration of ~the very shore on which that Harvard under- were a surgical] operation) that ‘‘All is Over in 


One Hour,” adding also still more reasuringly, 
“Sermon Positively Only Fifteen Minutes. ”’ 


ee ape ‘ A> 
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Chicago 
Kev. U. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


N The Church Review we find some interest- 
ing remarks on ‘‘alternative uses.” The 
article refers to the proposal recently made 
to allow the Communion Office of the First 
Book of Edward VI. as analternative to that 
in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
To this there are serious and well-grounded 
objections, but rather a better case is made 
out for permitting the living uses of Catho- 
lic Christendom in certain extraordinary 
cases. In fact, something like this has al- 
ready occurred. In one of the London 
churches the Armenian Mass has been cele- 
brated for the exiles from that country. 
But a more practical application of this idea 
is in connection with the Churches in com- 
munion with the Church of England. ‘‘We 
do not perceive,” says The Review, “why 
American bishops or priests should not be 
invited to celebrate at our altars, on special 
occasions when many Americans are pres- 
ent, according to the American use.” In 
view of the present kindly feeling between 
the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church and the 
Anglican Church, the principle might be 
more widely extended. Why might not the 
liturgy of St. Chrysostom be licensed to be 
used in an English church once or twicea 
year; é. g., on the Feast of St. Chrysostom, 
and perhaps on the Epiphany, the Greek 
Christmas Day? It might even be allowed 
more frequently in a side chapel of a cathe- 
dral like St. Paul’s. Such flexibility, The 
Review thinks, sounds at present like a 
dream, but it would really be a very practi- 
cal step toward the closer union of the dif- 
ferent branches of the Catholic Church. 


aa ee 
Later Views of Public Worship 


NE of the surprises of this generation is 
the widespread tendency on the part 
of the children of the Puritans to return to 
the use of ‘‘forms of prayer,” one of the 
things most abominable in the sight of their 
fathers. From Hooker onward, a long line 
of Anglican divines found it necessary to 
vindicate the use of the Prayer Book in pub- 
lie worship. But for generations, the strong- 
est arguments it was possible to present 
were of no avail in breaking down a preju- 
dice which seemed invincible. A liturgical 
service or forms of prayer, it was contended, 
could not discharge the functions of a 
spiritual worship. They that worship God 
“must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
and saying prayers out of a book could not 
be reconciled with this. Such prayers, it 
was assumed, could not be from the heart. 
The Church service was ‘‘cold,” ‘‘perfunc- 
tory,” ‘‘formal.” There was no room init 
for the exercise of the gift of prayer. 

One does not have to be very old to recall 
the time when such complaints against the 
Prayer Book were very familiar, and when 
tracts and other works written in defense 
of the Church were largely occupied in re- 
futing them. But now all this is changed. 
First, it appeared that the younger genera- 
tion, ignoring the objections of their pro- 
genitors, were being attracted in ever- 
increasing numbers to the old Church of 
English-speaking people, and that the centre 
of this attraction, in the majority of cases, 
was nothing else than the decorum and 
beauty of the public services. Next, it ap- 
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pears that the “gift of prayer,” which used 
to be so strongly urged as having rightfully 
the leading place in public worship, must, 
toa great extent, have died out. People of 
cultivated taste and reverent feeling have 
grown more and more restless under the in- 
fliction of crude and sometimes positively 
offensive utterances from the lips of those 
who are set to lead their public devotions. 
From this has followed increased attention, 
in the divinity schools of the leading de- 
nominations, to the subject of the method 
and composition of prayers for public sery- 
ices, and a steady and increasing sale of 
Prayer Books to the students of such schools, 
and the younger ministers. The idea that 
public prayers must be spontaneous, unpre- 
meditated, proceeding directly from the in- 
spired emotions of the heart, in accordance 
with the injunction, ‘‘Take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak,” 
seems to have been quite givenup. It was 
long ago given up as applied to sermons. 

Hence it is becoming common to find in 
modern congregations a quast-liturgical form 
of service. The prayers, still ostensibly ex- 
temporaneous, are largely composed of 
quotations or reminiscences from the Book 
of Common Prayer. The Canticles, the 
Te Deum, sometimes even the Apostles’ 
Creed, occupy a central place. All this 
seems to be greatly to the satisfaction of the 
people, and the uninitiated are easily led to 
suppose that they now have all that can 
make the Episcopal Church an object of de- 
sire. They have it, moreover, on easy terms, 
for we do not hear that they have, to any 
great extent, adopted those reverent pos- 
tures of devotion associated with the 
Prayer Book. They may still remain com- 
fortably settled in their seats in that sitting 
posture so dear to the Protestant heart, 
which, while no doubt it admits the pro- 
priety of being properly deferential in the 
presence of the Most High, is slow to allow 
anything which carries the idea of pro- 
found humility. 


And now we have the curious phenome- 
non of men who occupy positions of influ- 
ence, frankly coming forward to defend and 
advocate the use-of liturgical forms, chiefly 
those of the Prayer Book, by their respect- 
ive sects. In doing this, they are making 
use of the same arguments which our fore- 
fathers in the Church employed in vain in 
so many works, small and great, on Church 
defense. The remarkable essay in this di- 
rection of Dr. Shields, of Princeton, a few 
years ago, will not have been forgotten by 
some of our readers. He fairly exceeded 
our own writers in his enthusiasm for the 
Book of Common Prayer. This book which 
his forefathers spurned and sternly sup- 
pressed, he claimed as the devotional herit- 
age of English-speaking people. 

In the February number of the Hartford 
Seminary Record, a Congregational peri- 
odical, we find a notable article on this 
subject, by the Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D. He 
speaks as emphatically as we should wish 
to do ourselves, of the ‘‘bare, bleak, color- 
less modes of worship which have hitherto 
prevailed.’’ Hecannot understand ‘‘the lau- 
dation of extemporaneous public prayer.” 
“Imperfect,” he says, ‘‘as our preaching 
often is, our public praying is far more 
faulty and ineffective. For one person who 
is inattentive to the sermon, there are 
ten, at least, inattentive to the prayer.” 


And he doe <=. at it. “Sprawling 
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and slovenly outpourings of inconsequen 


this kind of prayer when it is not 
pre-composed, and the number of 
prayers required of the minist 
course of his Sunday services ¢ 
any reasonable expectation of inspiration. 
He expresses himself in stronger language 
still in another place,where he demands the 
banishment of ‘‘the eccentricities of the 
pert and flippant, the infelicities of | Sa 
norant, and all those pious soliloquie: 
vagrant ramblings which too often mar a : 
spoil our service of prayer.” ’ 


The one remedy for all this, in Dr. Parker’s. 
opinion, is the frank and open introduction 
of a liturgical service, and for its materials. 
he evidently relies chiefly upon the Book of 
Common Prayer. The main elements of 
Christian worship, hesays, are best defined 
in the exhortation preceding morning and 
evening service in the Prayer Book. Then, 
in reading Holy Scripture, why not fol- 
low something like the course of the Chris- 
tian Year? The lessons and sermons would 
thus cluster about its prominent points, 
the people would be prepared for the sub- 
jects successively considered, it would 
check the random reading now too 
prevalent, and the drawing the sermon 
at a venture. Let the ministers introduce 
“sentences, responses, readings, praises,. 
prayers, thanksgivings, tested by time, 
hallowed by immemorial usage, fragrant 
with sweet and holy associations.” Such 
forms, it is urged, are at hand in many ac- 
cessible and valuable volumes. There is 
no reason why ministers should not help- 
themselves to ‘‘classic and Catholic forms of 
prayer.” The volumes referred to are not 
specifically defined, but canit be that the 
old breviaries and missals of the medizval 
Church are meant? The writer alludes to 
the Church universal, but it is significant 
that whenever he uses concrete examples 
they are from the Book of Common Prayer, 
and that they are by no means restricted to 
those elements in it which have the mark 
of antiquity and universality. He is enam- 
ored with the distinctly Anglican or Amer- 
ican features of the book, such as the Sen- 
tences, the General Confession, and the 
General Thanksgiving, as much as with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Te Dewm, the Canticles, 
and the Apostles’ Creed. While he speaks, 
on the whole, in general terms of the 
sources from which liturgical forms are to. 
be derived, itis evident enough that it is 
the Prayer Book of the Church which he 
hasin mind. But itis not desirable to ac- 
knowledge that the Church is the owner 
and custodian of the forms in that book. It 
is to be regarded apparently asa compila-. 
tion out of a floating and indefinite mass of 
devotional compositions belonging to a 
shadowy existence called ‘‘the Chureh uni- 
versal,” of which the Congregational body 
is a part, and whatever may have been its 
renunciation of these things in the past,. 
ithas aright to take possession of them when 
and as it chooses. 


One eloquent passage from this article,. 
evidently written out of a full heart, we 
cannot forbear quoting: ‘‘Oh, when I think,’ 
says the writer, ‘‘in what abundance ard 
variety such forms of devotion are furnished 
to us from the eminent saints of ages past, 
which are like golden vials a en 
sweet; . when I think of the morn 
ing prayer for grace, and the evening 
prayer against perils, and the general 
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thanksgiving, and the prayer for the whole 
_.estate of Christ’s militant Church, and the 
ar old litany, with its heart-searching 
plications and tender responses, and 
brief, beautiful, precious collects, than 
as h nothing more wonderful was ever 
born of God’s Spirit in forms of devotion; 
and other like things, to whose intrinsic 
excellence holy associations give an alto- 
_ gether new worth, and in which the sad and 
glad music of the Holy Church Universal 
sweetly sounds, as in the sea-shells one 
hears the murmur of the ocean, I wonder 
that we should so long, or any longer, make 
a merit of practicing total abstinence from 
all such wealth of free provision, and per- 
sist in indulging ourselves in either extem- 
poraneous or premeditated mediocrity.” 

This is very beautiful, and shows how 
powerful is the attraction of the Catholic 
treasury of devotion to a devout and -cul- 
tured soul. But we should think one or two 
things would weigh upon Dr Parker’s mind 
when he squarely considers the position in 
which he stands. None of this rich mate- 
rial of worship has had its origin or its shap- 
ing from Congregational hands. From the 
days of Robert Browne, their founder, three 
hundred years ago, down to the present 
time, the Congregationalists have set them- 
selves against these things, and have made 
a@ merit of their opposition. As they acted 
upon the theory that prayer, public or pri- 
vate, must be spontaneous, consistency 
would debar them from the subsequent use of 
any form of prayer, however beautiful and 
appropriate. It would be a question wheth- 
er it were lawful even to give them perma- 
nent record. 

Another question is this: How much of 
this abundance and variety of devotional 
forms would ever have come into existence 
if Congregationalism had prevailed in the 
early ages and throughout the Christian 
centuries? Can there be any doubt about 
the answer? These forms, which are now 
so generously praised, have their source, 
one and all, inthe Catholic Church, visible 
and historic. Those wonderful collects 
come mostly out of the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory the Great, a Roman bishop. They 
became the heritage of the Anglican Churen 
from the time of Augustine of Canterbury. 
That ‘‘dear old litany” was an invention of 
the Middle Ages. The Anglican Church 
has attested its vital unity with the visible 
Church, with its apostolic order and un- 
changeable faith, by giving to the litany 

_ the shape which has made it precious to 
English-speaking people, as well as by con- 
tributing other and important elements 
among those of which Dr. Parker speaks 
with such affectionate enthusiasm. What 
is this testimony which Dr. Parker so elo- 
quently bears to the ancient (and ever Epis- 
copal) Church, and against the body to 
which he himself belongs? What does it 
imply, when to discover the only forms 
worthy to be employed in the worship of 
Almighty God, he is obliged to go entirely 
outside that body? Not one single contri- 
bution meet for this high purpose, so far as 
we make out, can be obtained from within. 
If the respected writer himself fails to see 
the significance of this, can it be that other 
thoughtful people will fail to see it? What 
is to be thought of the claims of a religious 
body which, according to the acknowledg- 

_ ment of its own leaders, has not for three 
enturies possessed any adequate mode of 

approaching God in public worship, and 

_ can now find within its own borders nothing 
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to aid it in supplying that immense defect? 

We cannot believe that the need s0 elo- 
quently expressed in the article which we 
have been considering, can be supplied by 
the introduction of shreds and patches from 
another system, or that the important pur- 
poses over and above the propriety of wor- 
ship, which Dr. Parker has in mind and 
which he defines at the close of his paper, 
can be met by such means. But the consid- 
eration of that point must be deferred to an- 
other occasion. 


A 
The Spiritual Life of the Priest 


BY THE REY. FRED K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
VI. 


HAT has now been shown of the num- 

ber and gravity of the hindrances in 
the way of cultivating and sustaining the 
Spiritual life, will naturally suggest to the 
earnest priest the pressing importance of 
knowing and making use of the best means 
for effecting that work. It must also force 
upon him the conviction that such means 
only can be effectual as are of express di- 
vine origin and authority. Hence they are 
to be sought for, not in the dreams of the 
cloister nor the speculations of the pulpit, 
nor even in the glowing exhortations of 
those who descant with pious excitement on 
religious themes. They are to be sought 
for only in the Holy Scriptures, and even to 
be found there only through the calm and 
conscientious study of their express letter 
and spirit. The common glosses and dilu- 
tions of the Divine Word must be carefully 
banished from the mind of the seeker of the 
truth asit was taught by our Lord and His 
holy Apostles, if he is really to find it and 
profit by it. Only he, then, whoapproaches 
the present theme in the spirit of the ap- 
peal, ‘‘Lord,what wilt Thou have me to do”? 
is likely to be benefited by the considera- 
tions which are to follow. 

The means which are to be employed in 
the honest endeavor to promote the spiritual 
life have the warrant of Holy Scripture 
and the sanction of every saintly life in the 
past. Of these means, the first is the secur- 
ing and observing of set seasons of religious 
retirement and privacy—seasons sought for 
the ends of spiritual enlightenment, refresh- 
ment, andinvigoration. In behalf of this, we 
have the sanction of our Lord’s rule and ex- 
ample. Even the Blessed Jesus, ‘‘in the 
morning, rising up a great while before day, 
went out and departed into a solitary place, 
and there prayed” (St. Mark i:35). As He 
began the day, so He sometimes ended; for 
‘‘when He had sent the multitude away, 
He went up into a mountain apart to pray; 
and when the evening was come, He was 
there alone” (St. Matt. xiv: 23). It is note- 
worthy how much stress the Gospel record 
seems to place upon our Lord’s quest for ab- 
solute solitude in these seasons of spiritual 
retirement. He rises early, before any one 
else is abroad; He departs into a solitary 
place; He sends away the multitude and 
goes up into a mountain apart, and when 
evening was come, He was alone. What 
minuteness and precision. No doubt must 
be left as to His view of the value of fre- 
quent seasons of devotional retirement. Let 
it be noticed, too, that they must be had, 
He sent away His chosen followers; He sent 
away even the waiting multitude. Work, 
His Méssianic labor, even the preaching of 
the Gospel, must at times give way to His 
spiritual needs. Toil He would for the good 


‘prays most will work the best.” 


of the bodies and souls of men, even to the: 
verge of exhaustion; but still something 
He held due to the life of His own spirit. 
New oil, so to speak, must be from time to 
time added to the font of His own spiritual 
life, or the flame which was to be the light 
of men, would itself grow dim. His was not 
the pleasing but deceptive motto: ‘‘laborare 
est orare”; but rather this: ‘‘laborare et orare”; 
or, perhaps as it is in another tongue: ‘‘ Wer 
am meisten bettet, will am besten arbeilen; he who 
Are there 
not overworkirg priests who overlook this 
both Christian and Christ-like truth?, They 
are like Thalaba—‘‘He did not pray; he was 
not calm for prayer.” Too busy for any 
season and mood for prayer ! 

Not only by Hisexample does our Lord set 
forth the value of seasons of retirement 
into actual solitude as necessary to those 
exercises which are to support the spiritual 
life, He also directly enjoins it in saying: 
‘Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut the door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret” (St. Matt. vi: 6). This is tanta- 
mount to saying: seek in solitude in ab- 
solute withdrawment from the world, and 
from external cares and labors, that com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit which is 
necessary to the support of the spiritual 
life. But if our Blessed Lord, with all His 
power, purity, and devotion, saw fit to avail 
Himself of this means of spiritual susten- 
tation, his priestly servants will do well to 
follow his example. To the authority of 
His example and the value of the means He 
employed, the early ages bear testimony in 
the lives of the eremites and cenobites. 
They erred, it is true, in carrying the rule 
to an extreme, making it finally an end 
rather than a means; but even in that, they 
recognized the Christian soundness of the 
principle. 

The truth is, the spiritual life does not 
and cannot flourish amidst the rush of busi- 
ness pursuits and the whirl of social festiv- 
ties. It may even be overborne—it is often 
overborne and stifled—by the too great pres- 
sure of outward religious or parish activities; 
more than this, it may even be robbed of its 
necessary rest and refreshment by too great 
an absorption in a continuous round of pub- 
lic service. Many a parish priest knows too 
well the paralyzing effect of these over- 
numerous and pressing outward activities 
upon his intellectual life; but not all see 
that they are equally detrimental to 
spiritual life. Not every priest realizes 
that aside from his public functions, there 
are private duties, both intellectual and spir- 
itual, which he owes to himself, and really 
not only to himself, but also to his people 
through himself. Many of the latter go in- 
tellectually unfed, because the priest fails 
to keep himself properly fed from the sources 
of thought and learning; and they are spirit- 
ually famished, because he has not himself 
found the way to the heavenly pastures to 
which he should have led them. How can 
he say to them, either intelligently or hon- 
estly: ‘‘Eat, Ofriends; drink, O beloved,” if 
he has not himself tasted the fullness of 
the feast? 

But this last he cannot do, if he suffers 
himself to be always involved in a rush of 
outward activities, even if they are of a 
purely parochial character, and not, as alas, 
is too often the case, complicated by baser 
additions from society and the world, That 
spiritual life, in the fullness and power 
of which alone he can persuasively call 


other souls to the Spirit’s Presence and the- 
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Master’s feast, must be fed and vivified by 
supplies secured from the exercises and de- 
votions of hours of express retirement from 
the outside world. And the priest who excuses 
himself from the spiritual discipline and 
culture of such seasons of solitary devotion, 
because of the multiplicity of his parochial 
labors, makes the greater mistake; because 
from the very multitude of these cares and 
labors, he has the greater need for the in- 
spiration and strength of the spiritual life, 
as guiding and vitalizing every energy and 
every effort which he puts forth. O man 
of God, what thy Divine Master found need- 
ful and blessed, cannot be unnecessary or 
distressful to thyself. 

Of these divine means for the promotion 
of the spiritual life, the next in order is 
fasting. It is the fashion of some to decry 
fasting as a religious duty, and the great 
majority discard its practice altogether. 
This, too, in the very face of their professed 
belief in the divine origin and authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, which expressly teach 
the duty and necessity of fasting as a means 
of mortifying the fleshly appetites and es- 
tablishing within one’s self the true asegnd- 
ency ofthe Spirit. That our Lord fasted for 
spiritual purposes is not to be doubted. Cer- 
tainly not, when, under the leading of the 
Spirit, He began his spiritual preparation 
for His conflict with the adversary, by His 
forty days’ fast on the Mount of Tempta- 
tion. He also, in one clear case, practically 

_affirmed its importance, by associating it 
with prayer as a means of attaining power 

-over the Evil One. ‘‘'This kind goeth not 
out, except by prayer and fasting” (St. Matt. 
Xvii: 32). If He does not expressly enjoin 
it,it is because it was a well-known relivious 
practice of the times, accepted as proper by 
the disciples, and only needing among them 
to be guarded against a Pharisaic ostenta- 
itious exhibition of it as a mark of superior 
piety (St. Matt. vi: 17). In the Apostolic 
Scriptures, not only is there not a word 
uttered in its disparagement, but their 
active teaching with regard to the indul- 
gence of the bodily appetites, finds consist- 
ency Only in its acceptance as a Christian 
means of grace. That it was accepted as 
such by the devout and God-fearing of all 
the early ages, goes without saying. He 
will be a bold man who denies this, and he 
who practically denies it by dispensing with 
fasting, can hardly be an honest believer in 
the Christian Scriptures as they are. Hold- 
ing loyally to the Holy Scriptures, the 
Prayer Book follows implicitly their teach- 
ing with regard to its use and obligation. 
And that there might be no mistake about 
this and no excuse for overlooking the duty 
of fasting as a Christian means of promoting 
‘‘a godly, righteous,-and sober life,’’ the 
Prayer Book gives express order for cer- 
tain seasons or ‘‘days of fasting on which 
the Church requires a certain measure of 
abstinence as is more specially suited to 
extraordinary acts and exercises of devo- 
tion” (Rubrics, p. 24). How it is possible 
for Churchmen to profess to accept the 
Prayer Book as of such supreme excellence, 
and as a part of the Church's higher law, 
and so utterly ignore its plain provision with 
regard to fasting, can only be accounted for 
onthe ground of invincible ignorance or 
uncurbed self-will 

Now, with both the Church’s Scriptures 
and Prayer Book before us, and in perfect 
accordance as to the duty and value of fast- 
ing as a means of grace, its claim for rever- 
ent treatment and obedient observance on 
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the part of the priest would seem past all est, for Isaw so many things to admire 
Knowing also the universal ten- these little fellows whom so many of you 


dispute. 
dency of mankind to excess in meats and 
drinks, and the close relation existing be- 
tween this excess and the indulgence of 
other ‘‘fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul,” it would seem unnecessary to argue 
the point with any one set before the peo- 
ple as their spiritual teacher. The thought- 
ful priest cannot but see that the self-denial 
and spiritual discipline involved in the prac- 
tice of religious fasting, as well as the ten- 
dency of proper abstinence to cleanse the 
body, clarify the intellect, and add freedom 
to the rational spirit, are conclusive of their 
value to the spiritual life. No self-denial, 
no self-conquest; and no self-conquest, no 
spiritual perfection. 

It is not necessary, and perhaps would be 
unwise, to attempt to lay down here any 
precise rules for priestly fasting and ab- 
stinence. But the priest ought to establish 
some honest, earnest rule for himself. Such 
a rule should cover the loyal observance of 
the Church fasts in the Prayer Book Chris- 
tian Year. Especially should it provide for 
the weekly fast days which are so general- 
ly slighted, but which are so closely related 
to that being ‘‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s 


‘Day” (Rev. i: 10) which is so necessary to its 


solemn ministrations. But he should by no 
means confine his practice of fasting to 
these set seasons. Such may be the hind- 
rances in the way of his cultivating a self- 
denying, spiritual life, and such the strain 
put upon mind and heart by unavoidable 
worldly and parochial distractions, that 
special seasons of fasting, no less than of spir- 
itual retirement, will be found needful. “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself and take up his crossand follow Me,” 
(St. Matt. xvi: 24), says our Lord; and St. 
Paul adds: ‘‘They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts” (Gal. v: 24). 


pA ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CXLVII. 


HAVE for very many years been interest- 

ed in grimy little boys, not on account of 
their griminess, but in spite of it, for of 
course any sane person would prefer that all 
boys should be scrubbed and highly pol- 
ished. The griminess was an inevitable ad- 
junct, and could not be allowed to count in 
my estimate. This interest was, at first, a 
matter of necessity, for I had several hun- 
dreds of these children always in my Sunday 
school, and I should have considered myself 
wantiug in my duty if I had not acquainted 
myself thoroughly with their habits and 
their modes of thought. In my long pastor- 
ate the number of such boys who came 
under my pastoral care ran up into many 
thousands, and I never go into the poorer 
parts of the town without being saluted on 
all sides by men and women who were for 
years in ‘‘Locke’s Sunday school.” Their 
griminess is easily understood and pardoned 
when one knows the environment in which 
they live. Large families living in one or 
two rooms cannot possibly have the balmy 
odors about them of the ‘‘class of Vere de 
Vere,’’ nor can they, with the best willin the 
world, keep off the grime, but there are 
many virtues unconnected with soap and 
water. 


matter of duty at first soon 
A el eep inter- 


drawing, clay moulding, wood cutting, carv- 
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nobility. In the fi 
devotion to their Sunday school. Alt ough 
curiously enough, they lived miles away 
from it and passed several Sunday schools 
to get toit, they were as punctual as I was, 
and struggled through all kinds of weather 
to be in their places. Very many of them 
were working boys, and had to work late on 
Saturday night. They might well have 


been excused for staying home, but no, they “ 


got up early and put on their poor bits of 
Sunday clothes and hurried off to their Sun- 
day school. Some cynic will say they came 
for the loaves and fishes. Well, as the only 
loaves and fishes they got were a little pres- 
ent at Christmas, and a colored ege and a 
plant at Easter, I scarcely think that ever 
weighed much with them. Iadmired also 
their great unselfishness. When the time 
came for choosing the Christmas present, 
and in my schools the children were always 
allowed to choose from a furnished list, 
many times big boys who were just dying 
for a pair of skates or a sled, have said to 
me: ‘‘I will takea doll for my little sister.” 
I never knew a highly scrubbed boy to make 
any such sacrifice. Then I admired the re- 
sponsiveness of their natures. If their 
teacher showed the least bit of love for 
them, they gave him or her their whole 
hearts, and I have known them often to 
trudge miles, if the teacher were sick, to ask 
after him and take him some soiled little 
trifle. All these traits, and many more, en- 
deared grimy boys to me, and I miss their 
companionship as much as anything else in 
my withdrawal from parish life. 


Now this is a very long preface to a sub- 
ject very dear to me, and in which I wish to 
interest you, and that is the summer schools 
for just such boys and girls, so successful in 
New York, and which earnest people are 
endeavoring to establish in other cities. 
‘‘Why do youwish to put another burdenon 
these poor little fellows,” some will say; ‘‘is 
it not enough for them to have to go toschool 
in winter? Is it showing your love for them 
to want to takeaway their vacation”? Now 
if these schools were just places where 
‘“‘gooraphy’ and sums’’ had to be doue, I 
would notsayaword. Ialways sympathized 
thoroughly with a dear child I had, now in 
Paradise, who used always to shake his fist 
at asign ona building he often passed: ‘No’ 
vacation ever in this school.” But these 
schools to which I call your attention are 
very different things. The children of the 
city poor do not enjoy summer as much as 
you think they do. Their little living 
rooms are £0 close and hot. They have no 
playgrounds but dirty lots, and the streets 
are very hot and dusty, and the cool, clean, 
well-ventilated class rooms of the public 
school buildings afford an acceptable con- 
trast to the stifling tenements and narrow 
courtyards and crowded streets. There are 
no books in these schools and no lessons to 
be learned. The little girls haye music and 
drawing and simple instruction in color, 
form, and notation. The little grimy boys 
are given lessons in paper folding, cutting, 
pasting, simple sewing, clay modeling. 
Larger girls are taught sewing, cutting out, 
dress-making, singing, moulding, composi- 


tion, and have, pe eee ncing. 
The larger boys are taught designing, 


ing, carpentering, military drill, and vocal 


music. Now you may think such boys as I~ 
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have described would not care for such 
You were never more mistaken, 
rowd around the doors before they 
d, so anxious are they to get in, 
and last summer in New York, thousands 
were turned away for lack of space and 
funds. Isay ‘“‘tunds,’? because these schools 
have to be supported by private contribu- 
tions. The city hasallit cando to maintain 
its regular schools ten months in the year. 
It is, however, a very inexpensive charity. 

th New York it costs about $2 a child for 
the whole season of six or eight weeks.* 

Surely this scheme bears its commendation 
on its very face, and I know you will lend it 
@ helping hand, if it comes before you. 
Remember the grimy little boys will 
form the main body of the voters of the next 


generation. 
ees 


Letters to the Editor 


REY. DR. LANGDON’S CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

With the late Rey. Dr. Langdon’s remem- 
brances of-his foreign residence and mission, it 
is thought fitting to include a memoir of the 
author. Offers of letters are being made to me 
which suggests my asking the courtesy of your 
columns, 

There must be much of Dr. Langdon’s valu- 
able correspondence lying in the seclusion of 
libraries about the country, which would mate- 
rially add to the worth of the forthcoming work 
if it were placed at the editor’s use. 

Information of such correspondence would be 
gratefully received, and all letters carefully 


preserved and returned. 
mM. C. RICHARDSON. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN BAPTISM 

To the Editor of The Living Church: r 

A new heresy seems to be springing upamong 
certain Church teachers in England and 
America, viz.: That the Holy Ghost is given to 
Christians, not in Holy Baptism, but in the 
Sacrament of Contirmation. It isnot in accord- 
ance with the teachings of Holy Scripture, or 
the early Fathers of the Church. The learned 
Dr. Wirgman, of South Africa, in his recent 
‘Doctrine of Confirmation” has, in disproof of 
it, cited 62 quotations from ante-Nicene Fathers, 
councils, constitutions, and canon laws; 66 
Eastern Fathers, 63 Western, 10 canon laws be- 
tween A. D. 325 and 600; 53 mediseval theolo- 
gians, and 29 canon laws. The true doctrine of 
course is that the Holy Ghost is given to the 
baptized, but His power and efficacious working 
are greatly increased in the confirmed. We 
read of the Holy Ghost given to the confirmed, 
in Acts viiiand xix: but wealso find Him poured 
upon Cornelius and his friends, even before 
their Baptism by St. Peter. Wemustalso bear 
in mind that in the early Church (as now in the 
Eastern) Confirmation followed immediately 
after Baptism, even with the very young. They 
were almost the same as one Sacrament. The 
lonz interval which the Western Church has 
allowed to separate these kindred gifts, has 
furnished opportunity for the growth of this 
unfortunate theory which would leave baptized 
children without the Holy Ghost for many 
years. J. ANKETELL. 


“THIS CHURCH’? 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
I searcely ever take up a Church publication 
in which the body to which we belong is not 
spoken of as the ‘‘Hpiscopal Church.’’ A class 
book before meis for the use of ‘‘Episcopal Sun- 
day schools”; ‘‘Episcopal Missions”’ are organ- 
izing, and there are even, it would seem, ‘‘Epis- 
-copal priests.’ » Are‘‘Episcopal Sunday schools” 
ning of bishops? and are ‘‘Episcopal 


Se EE ee 
*If any western reader would like further informa- 

tion about this matter, Miss S. American, 3180 Ver- 

non ave., Chicago, will be only too happy to give it. 


sions’ for, or are they conducted by, bishops?” 


a) 


The Living Church 


- When a Congregationalist once told me that 
a certain divinity student of ours, whom I knew 
to be of pronounced ritualistic proclivities, was 
“studying for a high priest,”” her meaning was 
as clear as its expression was amusing. But 
what is an ‘‘Episcopal priest’? 

Bryant, when editor of The Evening Post, used 
to keep, for the guidance of his staff, a list, con- 
spicuously posted in the editorial rooms, of 
words forbidden to be used or misused in his 
paper. <A similar course might well be adopted 
in our Church publication rooms, if the list were 
to contain but one word :— 

Episcopau. Mem.: The word not to be used to 
designate the Protestant Hpiscopal Church in the 
United States of Ameriea. 

Words are things. Never do we say ‘‘Hpisco- 
pal Church” withort implymg that there are 
non-episcopal branches of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Surely that is giving up too much, to 
yield, even by implication, the ‘“‘Historic Episco- 
pate.”’ 

Nor is the expression, ‘this Church,” of better 
use, in speaking of the tody to which we belong 
as distinguished from the other Christian bod- 
ies ofour land. It implies—and implication isa 
mighty force—it implies that we are a sect 
among sects. Let our list, then, of forbidden 
expressions include: 

Tuis CoHurcH. Mem.: Only to be used to dis- 
tinguish this branch from other national branches of 
the Apostolic Church. DY. Via 


Persone! Mention 


The address of the Rev. Jos. A. Antrim is changed 
from Rantoul, Ill., to Edwardsville, Ill. 

The Rev. H. Arrowsmith, of Lenox, Mass., has re- 
turned from a two months’ vacation. 


The Rev. H. Norwood Bowne, of Pomeroy, Wash., 
is ill with typhoid fever. 


The Rev. Howard G. England, rector of St. An- 
drew’s church, Baltimore Co., Md., has accepted a call 
to Wickliffe and St. John’s churches in Clark Co., Va. 


The Rev. J. A. Evans has resigned the curacy of the 
churches of St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The Rev.- John L. Egbert has sailed for a tour of the 
Holy Land, Egypt, and Southern Europe. 


The Rev. John O. Ferris has succeeded the Rev. 
William Johnson in the care of the missions at Mer- 
cer, Greenville, Conneautville, and Lundy's Lane, dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh. 


The Rev. Robert Fletcher has taken temporary 
charge of Zion church, Charlestown, W. Va. 

The Rev. Anthon T. Gesner, of Grand Forks, N. D., 
who was compelled by illness, resulting from a severe 
cold, to absent himself fr‘m parish duties at the be- 
ginning of Lent, expects to be able to return from 
California in time to take the Good Friday and 
Easter Day services. 


The Rev. J.S. Lightbourn, of Grafton, West Va., 
has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
church, Uniontown, diocese of Pittsburgh, and willen- 
ter upon his work there immediately. 


The Rev. Hamilton B. Phelps, now officiating at 
Thomaston, Me., has accepted a call to St. Augustine 
parish, Chesapeake City, diocese of Easton. He ex- 
pects to enter upon his duties on the first Sunday 
after Easter. 

The Rev. Robert Perine is in charge of All Saints’ 
cathedral, Spokane, Wash., until the election of a 
dean. 

The Rev. Geo. Lynde Richardson has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s church. Bennington, Vt., and 
accepted that of the church of the Messiah, Glens 
Falls, N.Y. (diocese of Albany), and will take charge 
of the latter parish May Ist. 

The Rev. Colin C. Tate is at present engaged at the 
cathedral, Chicago. , 

The Rey. J. R. Wightman has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Uniontown, Pa., to go to 
Calvary church, Pittsburgh, as first assistant. 


To Correspondents 


G. E. F..—There is much difference of opinion as to 
the expediency of making the fast days of the Church 
general legal holidays, on account of the abuse to 
which they are liable on the part of the majority of 
the people. 


for the Holy Communion on Maundy Thursday even- 
ing, after supper, was in the custom to 
North Africa in the days of St. Augustine. It was the 
only occasion in the year e obligation of the 


A. L. S.—1. The only precedent in the early Church ~ 
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fast before Communion was dispensed. It never 
spread elsewhere to any appreciable extent. 2. It has 
been unknown for centuries until revived by some of 
the clergy of the Anglican Communion. We have no 
means of knowing the number of parishesin which 
this custom exists, as there are no statistics. The 
general feeling of the Chur-h is against it, and we im- 
agine it has not spread yery widely, and that it has 
taken root permanently in very few parishes. 


S. E. R.—The response after the Gospel has no au- 
thority from the rubrics. It has never, we believe, 
been ordered by rubric in the Anglican rite, either 
before or since the Reformation. Yet it has been a 
popular practice here und there in English parishes 
for centuries. A response in somewhat different 
words from that ordinarily used is ordered in the re- 
ceived Scottish office, viz.: ‘‘Thanks be to Thee, O 
Lord, for this Thy glorious Gospel’ It is a fitting 
and harmless custom, and has become somewhat com- 
mon when the Hucharist is.rendered chorally. Such 
ejaculations on the part of the people or choir stand 
upon a somewhat different footing from that of the 
utterances of the priest. Butno doubt it would bein 
the province of the bishop to forbid such a custom, if 
he thought it worth while. 


Officiai 


STANDING C/MMITTEE OF KANSAS 
The Standing Committee of the diocese of Kansa 
has given its consent to the consecration of the 
Bishop-coadjutor-elect of Arkansas, Wm. M. Brown. 


Ordinations 


Ono February 17, at St. Peter’s church, Berekly, N.J., 
by the Rt. Rev. John Scarborough, D.D,, Edward James 
Burk was ordain:d to the diaconate. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Jesse T. Burk, father of the 
candidate, and the presentor was the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk, of Norristown, Pa., his brother. 


Olea 


CHRISTIAN.—At the rectory, Grace church, New- 
ark, N. J., on Saturday, March 12, 1898, Mrs. Martha 
Christian, mother of the Rey. Dr. George M. Chris- 
tian, rector of Grace church, Newark. 


LITTLEJOHN.—Entered into life, at the ‘‘See 
House,’’ G:rden City, Long Island, on Wednesday, 
March 9, 1898, at 4:30 Pp. mM., Jeannie M. Littlejohn, 
daughter of the late Samuel T. Armstrong, and wife 
of the Rey. Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, Bishop of 
Long Island. Interment at God’s Acre, All Saints’ 
parish, Great Neck, Long Island. 


MITCHELL.—Entered into rest, at 300 W. Forty- 
fifth st., New York, March 14, 1898, Milton Taylor, 
youngest son of the Rev. Samuel Smith and Clara 
Anna Mitchell, aged 1 year, 4 months, 14 days. 

“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work, whichis 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. In addition to the children’s offerings, 
which it is earnestly hoped will reach $100,000, liberal 
Easter offerings are solicited from the men and wom- 
en of the Church, 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.— For the coming school year, by a special- 
ist of experience, and one who can give the best 
references, position as preceptress, or as teacher ina 
girls’ school. Address, M.S., Care LIVINGCHURCH 


0 WILL some one who is thinking of discarding their 
last year’s bicycle for a new one, kindly consider the 
advisability of giving the same to a Western mission- 
ary who has three Stations situated nine miles apart? 
The salary received is not- h to warrant even 
the thought of buying a wheel. Sucha gift would be 
appreciated, and greatly as-ist in the work. Address 
Mi:SIONARY, LIVING CHURCH office. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, March, 1898 


Ember Day: Violet. 
bi Violet. 
Violet. 

2nd Sunday in Lent. Violet, 

8rd Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


Violet. 
White. 
Violet. 


4th Sunday (Mid-Lent) in Lent. 
ANNUNCIATION B. V. M. 
5th Sunday (Passion) in Lent. 
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The Ladder of God 


2 
BY Ss. A. HURLBUT 


Twas night in the Syrian desert, 
The bright stars shining fair; 

And the head of a lonely wand’rer 
On stones lay pillowed there, 

When suddenly shone in the darkness 
A gleaming ladder of light, 

Linking our earth with the heavens, 
Illuming the wanderer's night. 


There the angels were coming and going 
From the infinite depths of the sky, 

On the weary, worn world bestowing 
Their merciful gifts from on high. 


Deep darkness at noon-day had fallen 
O’er a distant city and hill; 
And the lips of a lonely sufferer 
In silence and pain were still. 
In His face there is infinite pity, 
’Tis the face of a God we scan, 
Yet the form on the Cross uplifted 
Is like to the Son of Man. 


And the angels are coming and going 
From tke dark, mysterious shore, 

Where the waves of God are flowing 
In silence forevermore. 


In the cool of the early morning 
The sacred service goes on; 

For the true light shines in the chancel, 
And the night is over and gone. 

The white-robed priest at the altar 
Is saying the holy word 

That shall link our earth with the heavens, 
Through the Life of our Blessed Lord. 


And the angels are coming and going 
From God's right hand of power, 
On the weary. worn world bestowing 
Sweet gifts in that solemn hour. 


No need of the sun in its borders, 
Nor moon to shine by night; 

But all through the heavenly country 

ze The Lamb is the only light. 

And they who have climbed God’s ladder, 
In the fields that are fair and broad, 

Shall worship forever and ever 
The Incarnate Son of God. 


No longer the angels are going 
To a distant, earthly shore; 

Through the midst of the city are flowing 
The waters of life evermore! 


Beloit, Wis. 
Ses 

ee ee remembers the schoolboy’s 

remarks about the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury: “Of course, Temple’s a 
beast, but he’s a just beast.” Dr. Temple 
has two sons, and Archdeacon Sinclair tells 
in the current number of Goodwill that some 
foolish person once asked one of them if they 
were not afraid of so stern a man as their 
father seemed to be. The instant and as- 
tonished reply, ‘What! frightened of old 
Daddy”? showed the familiar and happy 
condition of his own Lome circle. 

Zin Scras 
CORRESPONDENT of The Church Re- 
view writes as follows with reference to 

the anniversary of the beheading of Charles 
I: ‘In the parish of Bishampton, Worces- 
tershire, the ringers have rung a mufiled 
peal on January 30, probably ever since the 
tragedy was enacted, certainly ‘from time 
immemorial.’ There was never a Puritan 
minister in the parish, and so the custom 
has gone on. <A most remarkable feature 


e Living Church 


in the case is that the ringers have no no- 
tion, or but a dim and distant notion, of why 
they ring the muffled peal every January 30. 
One of them, an old ringer, when inquired 
of by an interested person, said that he be- 
lieved ‘it was something to do with King 
Charles and the Oak’! The same’ ringers 
ring a joyous peal on the 29th of merry, 
merry May, to commemorate the restora- 
tion of Royalty.” 
= 


CORRESPONDENT calls attention to 

the various methods of abbreviating 
“second” and ‘‘third.’’ His position seems 
to be correct, and the use which he recom- 
mends should prevail. Standard authori- 
ties, he says, are ‘overwhelmingly in favor 
of 2d and 3d, instead of 2nd and 3rd.” In 
the case of ‘‘first,” the word-stem seems to 
be fir. This is supplied by the figure one, 
and the abbreviated form is Ist. In the 
case of ‘‘second,” the word-stem is secon, 
which is supplied by the figure two, giving 
us 2d. In ‘‘third,” the word-stem is thir, 
which gives us 3d for the other form. 

— 

T has been stated that the only ordained 

native clergyman within the Arctic Cir- 
cle is the Rev. John Ttessiettla who works 
under Bishop Reeve, of Mackenzie River. 
This gentleman is maintained entirely by 
the missionary zeal of a single congrega- 
tion, that of St. James’, Bath. A letter from 
him has just beén received, in which he 
gives an account of the weddings he has 
celebrated among the Indians of his flock. 
Among those who have entered the holy 
estate are ‘‘Stephen Rabbit-skin Cap to 
Eliza Wants-to-keep-it-longer.” Mr. Ttes- 
siettla reports that there had been great 
distress among his people during the win- 
ter, and that fourteen persons, eleven of 
them children, had died of starvation. 

= 

HE New York Sun comments on the re- 

cent developments in connection’ with 
Dr. McGiffert, as follows: 

Thus, one by one, Presbyterian theologians of 
distinction and wide influence in shaping the 
opinions of the Presbyterian ministry, are 
knocking down the pillars of the Christian 
faith. They are reducing Christianity to a 
purely natural level, and subjecting it to the 
requirements of scientific demonstration, like 
the veriest infidel. They are eliminating faith 
wholly and aiscarding all Church authority. 
They demand that there shall be scientific 
proof; and that means practically the rejection 
of supernaturalism. They will hayeno mys- 
teries. They must see and know, or they will 
not believe; and what is that except pure agnos- 
ticism? Se 

— et — 

RS. SIMPSON, in her ‘‘Many Memories 

of Many People,” says of Archbishop 
Whately: He was utterly regardless of ap- 
pearance. If he came to us without a sery- 
ant, and perceived a hole in his black stock- 
ing, he wonld put a piece of sticking-plaster 
on the corresponding part of his leg to con- 
ceal the defect. He used to sit by my side 
at breakfast, balancing his chair, with his 
legs twisted into some extraordinary knot 
which could not be untied in a hurry, play- 
ing with the tea leaves, and scattering 
them over the table, and setting down his 
wet cup on the cloth soas to make a suc- 
cession of little rings—totally engrossed in 
the conversation that was going on. Inever 
knew any 
Dean: Stanley. They would both gather 


round t '<— and i imbibe cup after 


one drink so much tea, except _ 
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cup, till the tea became so attenuated that 
they could relish no more. Re 
bles.» ie em 
ee 
OME time agoa dreadful rw 
in a London-over-the-bs 
the effect that in the infant erbel as little 
ones were taught their beads! The mis- 
tress is an excellent Churchwomen, not of 
the advanced type, the clergy are constant 
visitors to the school, and no one could ac- 
count for the rumor which seemed to have 
some kind of foundation.” Then, at last, it 
was discovered that the children re were 
taught their beads, with this difference, 
that they learned to count by means of the 
ordinary bead frames used in elementary 
schools. 


o 
n 
Py 
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Ssh Seu 
N the 22d of May the coronation of a gyp- 
sy queen will take place at Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Hight hundred Romany gypsies will be 
there—there are twelve hundred in this 
country—and extensive preparations for the 
event have already been begun. Molly 
Fryer will be twenty years old on the day of 
her coronation. Her mother who ruled the 
tribe for sixty-two years, according to a 
Kansas city paper, died only a few weeks 
since in Austria. Her crown is being 
brought to this country by a special repre- 
sentative, and is to be remodelled to fit the 
head of her youthful successor. Diamonds 
are to be inserted in addition to the garnets 
which have adorned it for so,long. Al- 
though they do not attend the Church sery- 
ices, the Romany band have adopted the 
Roman Catholic faith. Their own high 
priest, Metrovitch, who livesin Chicago, no- 
tifies Roman Catholic priests, asking them 
to perform those marriage services which 
will take place in their respective neighbor- 
hoods. The tribe traces its descent from 
the days of the Pharaohs. 
=i 
EVERAL of our contemporaries last 
week discussed editorially the future of 
religious newspapers. Their opinions were 
various, but on essential points they agree: 
The Northern Christian Advocate said: ‘‘The 
Christians of America control the wealth 
and business of our country. Their reli- 
gious press should endeavor to form and 
shape the public opinion of the country; is 
doing and will do it.” Dr. Henson, in The 
Standard, said: ‘‘As to our religious jour- 
nals, I sincerely believe that, as a rule, 
they have been projected and conducted by 
men whose purposes were as pious as those 
of the founders and fosterers of any other 
of our great evangelistic agencies. And it 
is also true that, as a rule, they are only 
kept afloat by dint of desperate endeavor 
and heroic sacrifice.” The Universalist 
Leader thinks that the future of the reli- 
gious paper depends upon its loyalty to its 
denomination and of its denomination to it. 
Such a paper exists to serve the churches it 
represents and their ministry, to keep them 


‘acquainted with one another and with the 


work they are doing or ought to do, and to 
inform them of the advancement of Christ’s. 
Kingdom in the world. To these things we 
would add that no denomination will long 
maintain its prestige or usefulness after it 
has lost interest in its own newspapers. 
Churches and ministers who have grown in- 
different to these instruments for promoting 
their knowledge of one another, and their 
fellowship, and for representing t to all 
Christian denominations, are neglectin 
portunities to strengthen the whole Chure 


‘ 
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_ of Christ, and from such neglect their own 


omination i is certain to suffer serious loss” 
ve B— Congregciaaa alia 


a — 

‘Rew Words on the Reli- 
gious Life 

_ FRoM A LAYMAN'S POINT OF VIEW 


BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL 


‘MONG the many works devotional, char- 

itable, and philanthropic, which have 
been the outcome of the great Oxford Move- 
ment, perhaps none has been so fruitful of 
good, or has occupied a more unique posi- 
tion in affairs ecclesiastical than the revival 
of Religious Orders in our Communion. 

As we look about us to-day, standing on 
the outer edge of the nineteenth century, 
and gazing backward upon the thousand and 
one marks of favor which God has shown us 
as a Church,our hearts cannot but be touched 
with a sense of His mercy and love toward 
the sheep of His fold, the rise and progress 
of our Brotherhoods and Sisterhood being 
not the least of the blessings which He has 


. bestowed upon vs. 


As in temporal things the value of a cher- 
ished object is erlhanced tenfold by the 
difficulty attending its attainment, so the 
same is true of thingsspiritual. Thespread 
and growth of our monastic societies is a 
noteworthy example of this truth. Their 
present usefulness is to be viewed only in 
the light of their past hardships. 

If. any is doubtful on the subject, or thinks 
that the writer exaggerates, let him read 
Dr. Dix’s most excellent little book pub- 
lished not many months ago—‘‘Harriet 
Starr Cannon.” It isa volume that should 
be perused by all Churchmen, that they 
may realize, to some extent at least, the 
amount of self-sacrifice and devotion which, 
by the grace of God, has raised our com- 
munities to their present condition. 

But with these causes for gratitude, the 
fact yet remains that there should be a 
much greater number of menand women in 
the Religious Life (recollect, I speak of An- 
glicans alone) than are under its discipline 
to-day. There are several reasons to ac- 
count for this. 

(As a layman and not a priest, it is my 
province to speak to members of the laity, 
The following remarks are therefore appli- 
cable to them, and to them only.) 

First.—The failure of many to cultivate a 
habit of constant prayer. As the Religious 
Life is pre-eminently one of prayer, it be- 
hooves each and every one who purposes en- 
tering upon this holy state to fit himself to 
some degree for its great responsibilities. 

Consequently, upon the neglect of this 
rule, the idea of a career set apart and de- 
voted to God alone does not appeal to the 
hearts of a great number of laymen; it pre- 
sents, rather, to them, the prospect of a 
bare existence; one that deals solely with 
disappointed hopes and unrealized ambi- 
tion. Under the influence of a regularly 
followed rule of prayer, how materially 
might these views be changed! With many 
in whom the yearning for the Religious Vo- 
cation lies hidden and unrecognized, even 
by their own souls, awaiting but the call of 
the Master, ‘‘Take up thy cross and fol- 
low Me,” to awaken it into a living reality, 
that call would not remain unanswered. 
The 


y4@, with cheerfulness and gladness, would 
they be enabled to forsake all—family, 
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‘om their hearts, and with confidence, 
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friends, Vand fertine, Mbey the promptings 


of ‘that Voice. 


Second.—A fruitful cause of the dispar- 
agement of our Religious Orders and their 
aims, is the tendency of a large number of 
misguided persons to look upon them simply 
ply as refuges for the victims of a crossed love 
or a falling through of some worldly project. 
A notion more damaging to the welfare of 
these societies cannot be thought of. Much 
as our sister Church of Rome may have 
given reason for such imputations,we think 
that thus far the Anglican Communion has 
been justified in resenting like charges. 
Let no one think for a moment of taking 
upon himself the solemn threefold vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, without 
first being fully persuaded in his own mind 
that the Holy Ghost has called him thereto. 
To some of us it is given to go through life 
with that call sounding always in our ears, 
but God, in his wisdom, sees fit to lay bur- 
dens upon us which make it impossible to 
bind ourselves more closely to His service. 
As children we learn to repeat the cate- 
chism as a matter of course, but the reali- 
zation of its great lessons does not come to 
us until later in life, and perhaps the most 
difficult one of all, the one weare longest in 
learning, is ‘‘to do my duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call 
me;”? 

Again, itis to only a chesen number that 
the Spirit speaks in this way. To the rest 
God has given temperaments which are best 
calculated to draw souls unto Him while 
mingling in the daily life of the world, its 
business, and even (my readers will pardon 
the sentiment) in its amusements. To each 
one of us our Heavenly Father has presented 
a talent, the increase of which is to be 
worked out as He knoweth and willeth. Let 
us then ask His grace, that day by day we 
may be enabled so to live in humility, godli- 
ness, and patience, that when the shadows 
of evening are falling athwart our path, we 
may hear e’en before our spirit takes its 
flight, the commendatory summons of the 
Lord of the harvest sounding from the 
farther shore of the swift and silent river: 
‘‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Lastly.—The reply with which hundreds 
of the clergy are met when questioning cer- 
tain of their flock as to their fitness for the 
Religious Life is: ‘‘Why cannot we dedi- 
cate ourselves as really to God in the life 
which we live at present, as in forsaking all 


‘we hold dear, to become a member of a 


community”? It needs no word of mine to 
show the fallacy of this argument. There 
are without doubt many earnest men and 
women, each of us can point to at least one 
or two such characters whom we have the 
honor of counting among our acquaintance, 
who, though in the world, are not of it; who, 
however busy their lives may be, still find 
time to devote not only tothe good of those 
around them, but also to the contemplation 
of those great truths which every Christian 
should know and believe to his soul’s health. 

But no matter how great the degree of 
dedication in these lives may be, it cannot, 
from its necessary proximity to worldly em- 
ployments and pleasures, be of the same na- 
ture as that of the ‘‘Religious.” Not only 
does the example of the Early Church show 
forth the logic of this reasoning, but in the 
various occupations of our fellow-men do we 
see the same idea carried out. If a lawyer 
or a physician desires to reach the highest 
perfzction in his aon, ales dedi- 
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cate himself in asense to that profession. 
The same is true of thoseaspiring to the ar- 
my, the navy, etc., and as it is possible for 
those outside the medicine or the law to as- 
sist these professions by their influence or 
their wealth, so it is a blessed privilege that 
God has granted His Church that those in 
the world may intercede daily before the 
throne of grace that the prosperity, tempor- 
al and spiritual, of our Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods may be increased, that they may 
grow in strength and in numbers, and that 
the foundation so firmly laid by the holy ones 
who have gone before us and who now rest 
from their labors, may be the base of a noble 
fabric which shall endure until the Church 
Militant is no more. 


a 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Church and the Bible. By the Rev. W. J. 

Sparrow Simpson, vicar of St. Mark’s, Regents’ 

Park, London. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 

Pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains a most wholesome doctrine 
for these days. It is the product of a well- 
stored mind, and embodies evidently the well- 
digested results of many years of thought and 
reading. It puts into popular and attractive 
form a great deal of sound wisdom and wise 
counsel. The writer's object is to set forth the 
Church and the Bible as the two divinely ap- 
pointed agencies for giving God’s revelation to 
man, and to show that both of them must be 
combined in harmonious activity if the Gospelis 
to be preserved intact and rightly interpreted. 
This is most clearly and conclusively done in a 
half-dozen chapters, under such headings as 
these: ‘The History of Revelation,” ‘‘The Or- 
igin and Gathering of the Books,” ‘*The Church 
the Interpreter of the Bible,” ‘‘The Inspira- 
tion of the Bible,’ ‘‘The Christian Value 
of the Old Testament,” and ‘‘The Devotional 
Use of the Bible.’”’ We cordially recommend 
this as one of the most valuable books of Church 
doctrine which we have seen. 


The Teaching of the Russian Church. By Ar- 
thur C. Headlam, B.D. London: Rivingtons. 
This little book has grown out of a paper read 

before a society of East Londonclergy, and now 

published under the auspices of the Eastern 

Church Association, whose objects are to place 

before English readers accurate information as 

to the state and position of Eastern Christians, 
and also to make known in the Hast the doc- 
trines and principles of the Anglican Church. 

Mr. Headlam has done an admirable service for 

Anglicans in this book, by putting in a compact 

form the teaching of the Russian Church on 

those points in which her teachings differ from 
those of the Anglican and Latin Churches. It 
may be of interest to our readers to know that 
the Church of Russia is the largest, and by far 
the most important, of the branches of the Holy 

Orthodox Eastern Church. Itsgoverning body 

is the Holy Synod, which has in its corporate 

capacity the powers of a patriarch, and is thus 
on the same footing as the other four ancient 

Oriental Patriarcha‘'es. The Eastern Church 

claims to be the only true Catholic, Orthodox, 

and Apostolic Communion. Her rposition is 
strongly Protestant, using that word of course 
as equivalent to anti-papal. The ground on 
which the Orientals lay claim to the exclusive 
title of Catholic and Orthodox, is their accept- 
ance of: (1) Holy Scripture; (2) Niceno- Con- 
stantinopolitan Crecd; (8) The Seven General 

Councils; (4) The Seven Sacraments. Mr. 

Headlam makes large use of ‘“The Larger Cate- 

chism of the Russian Church,”’ and “The Trea- 

tise on the Duty of Parish Priests,’ in his ex- 
position of the teaching of the Church of Rus- 
sia, These two documents are highly authori- 
tative, yet it should be remembered that they 
have no symbolical authority. The Orientals 
have no general doctrinal tests beyond the 

Creed. The quotations relating to the doctrine 

of the Holy Hucharist are valuable, and ©s- 
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pecially in view of the Anglican Archbishops’ 
letter, and the recent reply of the Bishops of 
the Italian mission in England. Mr. Head- 
lam’s discussion of the word ‘‘transubstan- 
tiation,” as used by the Orientals, brings 
out clearly the fact that while the Rus- 
sian Church expresses by this word the 
real objective Presence of our Lord in the Holy 
Mysteries, she vigorously objects to any phi- 
losophizing as to the mode of that Presence, as 
also to the materialized doctrine of the Latin 
Church. Purgatory, the Invocation of Saints, 
Prayers for the Dead, the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, and other important matters iu the sphere 
of dogma, are illustrated by quotations from 
the two standards quoted above. This book 
ought to be widely read by Churchmen, for it 
is claimed that ‘the Church of Russia has 
never been influenced,except in details, by 
the whole development of western theology. 
It preserves for us the tone and the spirit and 
the thought of the Church ef St. Chrysostom 
and St. Athanasius.’? And, moreover, Russia 
and Russia’s National Church, with its 80,000,- 
000 adherents, must of necessity, and at no very 
distant day, play a leading part in the affairs of 
the States and Churches of the world. 


The Significance of the Westminster Stand- 
ards as a Creed. By Benjamin B. Warfield. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 cts. 

The celebration of the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the completion of the West- 
minster Standards, furnished an opportunity for 
the delivery of this fervent panegyric of the 
Presbyterian formularies of faith, before the 
Presbytery of New York. Professor Warfield 
allows his profound admiration for the Refor- 
mation, Puritanism; and the Westminster 
Standards, to betray him into somewhat extrav- 
agant expressions, and to omit some matters 
that a more historical treatment would have 
passed in review. We will give our readers a 
sample passage or two of his estimate of the 
Standards. ‘‘So long as the leavens of sacer dot- 
alism and humanitarianism, of externality in 
religion and dependence 9n flesh, remain, in one 
form or another, the most dangerous perils to 
which the Gospel is exposed, so long the state- 
ment given the gospel of grace in the West- 
minster Standards must remain the ultimate 
scientific enunciation of the principles of evan- 
gelical religion.” Again: ‘They appeal to us 
not merely as, historically, the deposited faith 
of the best age of evangelicaldevelopment ... 
but also as vitally filled with the expressed es- 
sence and breathing the finest fragrance of re- 
ligion.”’ 

Thro’ Lattice Windows. By W. J. Dawson. 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

This book consists of a series of short stories 
of English village life, which compare in pathos 
and exquisite touches of reality with any of the 
Scotch stories that have lately become so popu- 
lar. But the advantage in these stories of Dr. 
Dawson's, is the absence of the peculiar dialect 
which troubles all but Scotch readers. The few 
quaint expressions and phrases used give 
piquancy and flavor. 
and Barton will become to the American as 
familiar as thoseof Drumtochty, for the stories 
give those touches of nature which make all 
men kin, and call forth sympathy and affection 
for simple village folk who act and live ina 
natural manner. We cannot but thank Dr. 
Dawson for opening up this new mine that 
promises so much. 


New 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. A 
Sketch of Their History from the Coming of St. 
Augustine to the Present Day. By the Rev. Ethel- 
red L. Taunton. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 2vols. Price, $7.50. 

These handsome volumes form an interesting 
and important contribution to the history of 
English Christianity. It is true that, being 
written from the standpoint of an English Ro- 
manist, they contain many statements to which 
we should take strong exception, but they also 
furnish historical Js of real value drawn 
from originalsources. The Benedictine Order 


has played an important part in the history of 


The villagers of Barford - 
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England, and it was ee that its histo! should 


be written. Older works which treat of it are 7 


difficult of access: they deal with it only as 
one amongst many Orders, aud they close with 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry 
VIII. These volumes trace the fortunes of the Or- 
der down to the present day, and are written in 
the modern historical spirit. In the pre-Refor- 
mation period they givea life-like picture of the 
planting, growth, and daily life of the Order, 
the chapters on ‘‘The Monk in the World”? and 
“The Monk in his Monastery,’’ being of pecu- 
liar interest. The post-Reformation period of 
the Order in England is one of which almost 
nothing is generally known. 


Parables for School and Home. By Wendell P. 
Garrison. With twenty-one woodcuts by Gustave 
Kruell. New York: Longmans, Green &Co. Pages 
214. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the most beautiful and attract- 
ive books of the season. It is a notable triumph 
of artistic bookmaking, upon which the Long- 
mans may well pride themselves. Nor are the 
contents in any way inferior. The author has 
very cleverly described his book asa series of 
“Brief Readings in Applied Morals,’ intended 
to foster the growth of principle in the young, 
to help them to form the habit of moral reason- 
ing. This purpose is admirably carried out, 
and has given us a book which every parent 
and teacher ought to own; not only that he 
should read it verbatim to his children, but also 
that he might make it the model for more ex- 
tended instructions of the samesort. Happy are 
the children who are in such acase, whose ideas 
of morality are developed by such wise and well 
considered teaching as this book contains. 


How the Inner Light Failed.—A Study of the 
Atrophy of the Spiritual Sense. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis. Chicago, New York, and Toronto: Fléming 
H. Revell Company. 

This may be called a vest-pocket essay on the 
loss of mental and spiritual power by the want 
of exercise. Thesize of the book is referred to 
in the word vest-pocket. The quality of its 
contents is most excellent, well and forcibly 
written, and strikingly true. We commend it 
as an appropriate gift to a young man in danger 
of forgetting the importance of the soul and the 


mind in the rush for the possession of material , 


wealth. Members of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew will find it specially useful in their work. 


Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan. 
Wm. Newton. London: Elliot Stock. 
The Rev. Mr. Newton, a missionary of the 

English Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, tells of his labors and experiences during 
the twenty years of his missionary career in 
that far northern territory, North-west Can- 
ada. The narration is at times exceedingly fas- 
cinating, and always interesting. We find a 
good deal of useful information about the 
Northwest Territory, the half-breeds, the In- 
dians, and their relations to the government. 
Those of our readers who are interested in the 
study of ethnology willfind the chapter on the 
origin of the North American Indian tribes, 
their substantial identity in race and language 
with the Asiatic people, their dialects, religion, 
parliament, and customs, of much interest and 
well worth reading. Mr. Newton admits, how- 
ever, that he has arrived at some conclusions 
which some eminent authorities would hardly 
accept, but urges the fact that he has done so 
by residence among the Indians and close ob- 
servation. We should think this book would be 
admirable for reading aloud in the meetings of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and other gatherings of 
women for work on behalf of missions, as well as 
for private reading by those interested in the 
preaching of the Gospel in the obscure corners 
of the world. 


By Rev. 


The Way of the Cross. A Series of Meditations on 
the History and Passion of our Lord. By the Rey. 
C. Armand Miller, M. A. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 


Itis to be regretted that this excellent book 


to a holy Lent. It sists of Scrip- 
j editations, and a prayer for 


ot published earlier, for itis amost valu- 
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a em in Lent. The reader is carr 


viour through the who 
orem 4 e preparat 
of Good Friday, a1 
Passion, with its blessed e result 
sons. Of the many books of devotion for Lent, 
we know of few that rank with this in simplic- 
ity of treatment and directness of application to 
the needs of the soul. Mr. Miller is pastor of 
an Evangelical Lutheran church in New York, 
but he writes with the spirit of one who has 
passed the bounds of mere sectarianism to 
breathe the atmosphere of the infinite love and 
compassion of the Saviour of the world. It is 
not yet too late to obtain much help from this 
book before Easter, while it will be a most use- 
ful companion for succeeding Lents. The busi- 
est man will find each day’s meditation short 
enough not to interfere with his necessary work, 
yet so suggestive that he will be able to turn it 
over and over throughout the day. and benefit 
by its lessons. For those with more time for 
devotion, the daily reading and meditation open 
up many avenues of spiritual profit. 


Mr. WHITTAKER announces a new edition from 
new plates of. the popular little wedding souve- 
nir, ‘Our Marriage Vow.’ More than twenty 
editions have been printed from the original 
plates, thus necessitating the resetting of the 
type, and he has taken advantage to improve 
it in several respects, ihaking it in the new set- 
ting a most appropriate token for the officiating 
clergyman to present to the newly married. 
Beside the service, the book contains a fine 
certificate artistically printed in two colors on 
bond paper. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books recewed 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


Forps, HowARD & HULBERT 


The Man Who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. 
Tourgee. 75c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. An English 
Translation, with Introductory Study, on Stoicism 
and the last of the Stoics. By Gerald H. Ran- 
dall, M.A., Litt.D. $1.75 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


eS Children of the Future. By Nora Archibald 
mith 


The Fetisrs of Victor Hugo from Exile, and after the 
Fall of the Empire. Edited by Paul Maurice. $3. 


Birds of Village and Field. A Bird Book for Begin- 
ners. By Florence A. Merriam. Illustrated. 82. 


The King of the Town. By Ellen Mackubin, $1. 


From the Other Side: Stories io Transatlantic Travel. 
By Henry B. Fuller. $1.2 


At the Sign of the Silver Oneeane By Helen Choate 
Prince. $1.25. 


Cheerful Yesterdays. 
ginson. $2. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
A REERY History of India. By R. W. Frazer, LL. B. 
4. 


By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. A Practical Ex- 
position. By Charles Gore, M. A., D. D. $1.50. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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pinions of the Press 


= The Church Standard 

‘“PROT] ”’—We must confess to a certain 
- weariness of word-juggling in connection with 
the word Protestant. In its original and histor- 
ical sense, itis a word in which the Anglican 
Church has no interest. It began witha pro- 
test by certain Germans at the Diet of Speirs 
against the adoption of two objectionable reso- 
lutions by that body, and the protesting party 
appealed from the Diet to the supreme authori- 
ty of a General Council of the Church. It was 
a noble and most Catholic act, and it is one of 
the ironies of history that a name which was 
thus originated should have come, in process of 
time, to signify, as it does in many minds, a per- 
son who rejects the authority of the Catholic 
Church. Inthe tumultuous period of the Refor- 
mation, all who protested for any reason what- 
soever against the corrupt doctrines, the evil 
practices, or the enormous usurpations of the 
see of Rome, were called Protestants; and even 
the Church of England has been so described in 
acts of Parliament. But the name was never 


The Diving Church 


- Sa a 
adopted by the Church, nor by any part of the 


Church, until a convention of Churchmen in 
Maryland, at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, chose to describe itself as a convention of 
“the Protestant Episcopal Church,” the former 
adjective being used to correct a prevalent 
opinion that the doctrine of the Church differs 
but little from Romanism, and the latter to de- 
scribe that feature in her system of govern- 
ment in which she chiefly differs from the 
Protestant denominations in this country. The 
adoption of the name was natural enough; we 
do not pretend to think that it was either wise 
or fortunate. Aistorically and etymologically 
the word reeks of controversy and breathes the 
spirit of division. 
The Church Times. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING.—Preferential dealing 
is defined as the “‘practice of purchasing goods 
only from tradesmen who observe the standard 
regulations for each trade,’’ but as these vary, 
they are taken to mean ‘‘the best that can be 
secured at a given timein a particular locality.” 
The evils of ‘‘sweating’’ are now generally 
recognized, and the State has passed measures 


| to reduce them. The time has come for society 
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to bring moral pressure to bear upon injustrial 
matters, thus securing the efficiency of the leg- 
islation passed by State authority. Respect- 
able tradesmen would readily fall in with the 
views of their customers, provided that they 
were guaranteed against loss of custom through 
their adoption of humane methods of employ- 
ment. It is suggested, therefore, that lists 
should be drawn up of the tradesmen of a town 
or district who observe the standard regula- 
tions in each trade—always excluding the small 
tradesman who works by himself. When the 
list is made, the consumers are asked to pledge 
themselves to deal exclusively with such 
tradesmen, It must strike any humane person 
that the method is worth trying, inasmuch as 
no other method hitherto adopted has contrived 
to bring into the sphere of trade, which has too 
long been treated as non-moral, the ordinary 
principles of morality and Christian humanity. 


From WASHINGTON, D. C.:—Your paper is an 
established member of my household, whose 
place I hope never to see vacant.” 
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FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND 
HOME JOURNAL 
ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


== EASTER 
OME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 


EASTER FASHIONS 


tell in print and pictures of the*changes that the 
season will bring to Woman and her wardrobe. 
Not the extravagances of style, but everything that 
is newest, that is in good taste. 
fashion news in this Easter number is authoritative. 


The Journat’s 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


[0 cts. a Copy 


(800,000 
Copies) 


The household 


(Copy ighted.) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER V.—CONTINUED. 


A LESSON FROM ‘FORGIVE US OUR TRES- 
PASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO 
TRESPASS AGAINST US.” 


ATTHIAS had not been there long when 
he heard the wild tramp of horses 
hoofs, and the swift roll of carriage whe els, 
and knew that the sound betokened a run- 
away. ‘The horses were dashing wildly in 
his direction, and by the bright light of the 
moon he recognized the splendid black 
horses belonging to the baron. He remem- 
bered seeing the baroness and the children 
leave the castle early in the afternoon to 
visit some friends; they were now return- 
ing, and the horses having no doubt been 
frizhtened, were unmanageable. 

Matthias was stalwart, strong, and active; 
he could stop the horses -and prevent an ac- 
cident, and his first impulse was to do so; 
but the tempter whispered to him, ‘‘The 
baron has disappointed you in your dearest 
hopes, he has insulted your manhood; now 
is your time to be avenged; itis no more 
than he deserves.’’. Matthias listened to 
the evil voice, he stepped back in the 
shadow of the hedge, and the flying horses 
passed the spot in a flash. He saw the 
face of the young Fraulein Bertha, as 
ghastly pale, she gazed wildly from the 
closed window of the carriage, and the next 
moment the horses swerved, the carriage 
was overthrown and lay a wreck, the horses 
kicking themselves loose, and running to 
Rothenfels. 

Fearful cries of distress came to him in 
the still night, and he recognized in them 
the voice of Bertha, his conscience whisper- 
ing to him, ‘“‘Youare guilty of all this.’’ 

Instead of going to the assistance of the 
baroness, he turned and hurried through 
the field and meadow until he reached the 
castle, and creeping through the window of 
his room over the stalls, he lay as if in.'deep 
sleep. But there was no sleep for him, the 
remembrance of the pallid face of Bertha, 
and the sounds of terror and pain, drove 
sleep from his eyes. 

After a time he heard great excitement 
at the castle; there was running to and fro, 
the voice of the baron speaking as if in 
great distress of mind, the command of the 
steward to aservant to hurry to Schafhausen 
for a physician, and the moans of some one 
badly hurt. 

Perhaps it was the good baroness who 
had a!ways been kind to him, perhaps one 
of the innocent children, when he had only 
intended to punish the baron; perhaps it 
was the old coachman. 


Matthias was not sorry for the baron; he 
looked upon him as haughty and overb ear- 
ing to his dependents, and anything but 
good and kind. 

He called to mind Heinrich, the old shep- 
herd who, at the risk of his life, saved that 
of the baron who had several winters be- 
fore broken through the ice, and had never 
received any reward for his kindness, but 
was yet a shepherd, and. a shepherd would 


remain. 
J 


wattle Tbe Living Church 


He longed for daylight,when a messenger | 
would be sent to the stables to waken the 
men servants, and when the time came he 
arose and hurried out. 

Before the castle gate stood the doctor’s 
carriage, and it was rumored among the 
servants that in the overturning of the bar- 
on’s coach one of the windows was shivered 
to atoms, the particles entering the eyes of 
the Fraulein Bertha, and the doctor feared 
the sight was destroyed. 

Bertha was the pet of the whole house- 
hold, a beautiful, lixht-hearted, affectionate 
little girl, always anxious todo some kind- 
ness for the servants, and they all were 
filled with sorrow over the accident. 


But Matthias had double cause for grief. 
Had he done his best to help them and 
failed, his conscience at least would have 
cleared him from actual guilt. But he 
had not done this; instead he had heard 
their cries of distress, and had seen the 
beautiful blue eyes of Bertha gazing in ter- 
rified longing for help from their perilous 
position. He could have given that help 
and would not, and was guilty of the harm 
that had befallen them. 


He went into the stalls to attend to his 
share of the horses, and was busily engaged 
in grooming his favorite chestnut horse, 
while brooding over the events of the night, 
when the harsh voice of the steward ar- 
rested his attention. 


“You have been seen stealing oats, and 
are dismissed from further service at Roth- 
enfels,’’ saying which he laid the wages due 
Matthias upon a feed box, and left the 
stalls. 


In dumb bewilderment, Matthias took the 
money in his hand, went up the steps to his 
sleeping room, and packed his clothes in 
readiness to leave the place where he had 
found a good home for more than seven 
years. 

To the people, high and lowly on the place, 
he would bid no farewell; but from the 
horses, particularly from Princess, he could 
not part without a heartache, such as he 
never experienced from leaving any human 
being. He put their allowance of oats in 
their cribs, patted each one and spoke a 
farewell word, then throwing his arm about 
the neck of his favorite, he kissed the white 
star oa her forehead, and with tear-dimmed 
eyes, left the stalls. 
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The Spreewalderin Costume YA 
seems quaint and curiouscom- fs. 
pared with the American od Bs 
man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill ot these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman’s attire, 
can be made on the 


SINGER 


Sewing 
Machine 


quicker 
and with 
less fatigue 
than on any 
other ma- 
chine, but the 
most delicate 
fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring. 
Look for this; 
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Closing the door behind him he crossed 
the fields toward Schafhausen, and went to 
the cottage of Anna’s parents. He must tell 
them of his dismissal, though believing 
that it would be greatly to his disadvantage 
in the eyes of the father who was a stern, 
self-opinionated man, and held very strict 
notions in regard to obedience in young peo- 
ple. 

_ But to his surprise and pleasure, Anna’s 
father not only gave consent, but offered to 
help them what little he could in setting up 
housekeeping. 

Three weeks from that day was the time 
appointed for the wedding, and Matthias 
succeeded in getting employment with a 
neighboring farmer, while Anna prepared 
her simple trousseau. 


When they stood before the altar of Schaf- 
hausen church, no prettier bride or manlier 
groom could have been found in the neigh- 
borhood. ; : 

After the simple refreshments were 
served in the cottage of Anna’s father, they 
set off for Hamburg, where Matthias had 
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any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
_ able information and card showing sam r 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles 


E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 
cess,” and Pure Linseed Oil, 

make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 


their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as “White Lead,” ‘Pure White Lead,” 


Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
a 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BZYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
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SOUTHERN 9 ” 
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CORNELL Buffalo. 
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secured employment and rented a small 


sia 
dness for horses had led him to 

e of them; he became manager 
of a large livery stable, and made a comfort- 
able living. 

Thus the years passed away, and they 
prospered in their new home. Anna was 
cheerful and contented with her husbang 
and little ones, buta spirit of unrest dwelt 
in the heart of Matthias. His conscience 
was burdened with the guilt of the accident 

at Rothenfels, which he is sure he could 
have prevented, and when his children sat 
upon his knee, he would try for a little 
while to amuse them, but he took but little 
pleasure in their prattle, and in a little 
while would put them down and sink his 
head upon his breast, and sometimes sigh 
deeply. 

He listened when Anna of eyénings read 
from the Bible, but during the Sunday sery- 
ice his thoughts went to Rothenfels and 
the trouble there. He never imparted to 
Anna, or to any one, the fact of his witness- 
ing the accident, and when she spoke of the 
sweet Fraulein Bertha, and hoped that she 
had recovered her sight, Matthias made no 
reply. Buta heavy trial awaited the little 
family. One day he mounted a wild, un- 
tractable horse, and had gone but a short 
distance when it ran away, threw him 
against a tree, and he was taken up insensi- 
ble. His hip bone was broken, and for sev- 
eral weeks he was confined to his bed, for 
months longer to his house, and was all the 
rest of his life a cripple. 

Anna did the best she could in taking care 
of himand supporting the family, but it was 
beyond her power to continue it. One piece 
after another of the furniture was sold for 
bread, the walls were robbed of their pic- 
tures, and the larder was empty, and they 
had to apply to the city for help to keep 
them from starvation. 

As they were not natives of Hamburg, and 
the authorities not responsible for the care 
of them, their being sént back to Rothen- 
fels was what the law in such cases pointed 
out, and they were notified to that effect 

One day a wagon stood at the entrance of 
the broad avenue that led to Rothenfels cas- 
tle. In it wasa lame man with a crutch, a 
pale,weeping woman, and three half-clothed 
children, a table, some bed clothes, three 
stools,and a box. These people were Matthias 
and Anna, and they had been waiting there 
nearly an hour while the driver went to the 
castle to see where they were to be taken, 
and took his own time to come back. 

At length he was seen coming, and as he 
neared them, called out, ‘‘To Sangsi.”’ 

The wretched husband and wife looked at 
each other in cespair, and Anna clasping 
her hands in anguish, moaned, ‘‘To Sangsi! 
God. help us” | 

Sangsi was not a cottage, nor a farm, nor 
@ village; it was shelter for such poverty- 
stricken families as were unable to provide 
it for themselves. 

These buildings were not numerous; in 
fact were only found in districts where a 

_ great landed property like Rothenfels was 
situated. 

It was a long, low building, dreary and 
monotonous, with six red doors at the back 
and twelve windows in front, looking out 
upon desolation. 

eople of Sang id not appear to 
ink that the dwellings of 
could by any possibility be made to have a 
homelike, comfortable appearance. There 


1e very poor 


; s 


Whe ‘Living Cpucer ee 


| were no priiceished fe es, no fruit trees, 

running vines, flower beds brilliant with 
asters, and other cheap embellishments 
which gave token that the ones who called 
it home had a desire to live like human be- 
ings. 

Sangsi was to the miserable ones who in- 
habited it, as Siberia to the Russians. It 
was a punishment colony for the pariahs of 
the feudal estates, who had gone against the 
proprietor by marrying in poverty, and who, 
after removing from the estate were unable 
to support themselves, and were transported 
by the authorities of the places in which they 
had taken up their abode, back to their for- 
mer home. 

The building was ostensibly for only six 
families, and each family was supposed to 
have akitchen, a sleeping room, and the 
small room front, the entrance to the dwell- 
ing being through the kitchen, but upon 
very large estates it was not seldom that two 
families had to occupy the place of one, and 
as many as sixteen persons being crowded 
into one dwelling. 

Sometimes the worst elements were gath- 
ered in these Sangsis, men who were drunk- 
ards, disorderly women, children who were 
allowed to run wild, with no restraining or 
guiding hand. A building of this kind re- 
ceived the rame of ‘‘Sangsi’’ in irony, the 
name being Sans Souci, which signifies free 
from care. 

This miserable place was to be the home 
of Matthias and Anna, and no wonder that 
their hearts sunk within them when they 
heard the spot to which they were banished. 

Had the mother of Matthias been living, 
her one room would have furnished a home 
for them, or had the father of Anna been 
different he might have made some provis- 
ion for his daughter and her little family; 
as it was, there was no alternative but to 
accept the situation, and make the best of it. 

But God’s care was over them, and His 
Presence with them through all their troub- 
les, The guilt-laden soul of Matthias had 
been brought to see against whom he had 
sinned. 

He was convinced in his own sad thoughts 
that as it was through unmanageable horses 
that he had let others, suffer, so it was 
through an unmanageable horse that he had 
been allowed tosuffer, and in the long weeks 
that he lay upon his bed, he saw the hand 
of God init all. 


He now saw the pride and wickedness of 
his own heart, he saw himself in deep in- 
debtedness to his Creator, and had nothing 
wherewith to repay it. 


He therefore went with a broken spirit 
and acontrite heart into the shelter pro- 
vided for such as he; he did not quarrel 
with his destiny, but bore all without mur- 
mer, and grieved only because of his wife 
and children. 


In the meantime, the years had brought 
changes at Rothenfels. The daughters, with 
the exception of Bertha, were married, and 
the sons also were in homes of their own. 


The baron had grown bald and stout, and 
had received distinguished honors from his 
prince. The baroness was but little changed, 
was still beautiful, and had the same kind 
heart, was loving and beloved by all; but 
was an invalid, unable to go out. 


The blindness of Bertha was the greatest 
trial the parents ever had. The misfortune 
to his loved daughter had stirred the baron’s 
heart as perhaps nothing else could have 
done. He had consulted celebrated oculists, 
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Trritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose, 


Somatose isa Perfect Mood, Tonic and 
Restorative, It contains the nourishing [ 
elements of meat, Prepared for zxvalids 4 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- fj 
ishment and a restored appetite. May | 

G 


be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc 
Y, % and 1-lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
; agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr, 


At druggists, in 2-02., 


A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay any Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, 
Hospital and Society organized for pub ic ben- 
efit. in return for outside White Cloud 
Soap wrepper intact, us folluws: 


SMAIL 


S'ZE WRAPPERS. 


LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. 
.000 3 12 90 
26.10 


66 00 5,000... 
100.00 7,500... 
135.00 | 10 000... 
273 00 | 20 000 
4 4.00 } 30.000 
558.00 | 40,000. 
705 00 | 50.000. 
855.00 | 60 O00. 
1,008.00 | 70,000. 
1,164.00 | 80,000. 
1,323.00 | 90,000 

500.00 | 100 000 


We were the FIRST FIRM in the World 
to adopt a system whereby Churches, Benevo- 
lent and Charitable organizations were offered 
assistance as per above plan. Adadress, for 
full particulars, 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB. 1839. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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but one and all assured him that the nerves 
were destroyed, and it was useless to hope. 

Bertha was sosweet tempered, gentle, and 
patient with her affliction, that it lightened 
the sorrow of her parents, particularly as 
she was able to go about the castle and 
grounds alone and enjoy the perfume of the 
flowers, without regret that she could not see 
them. 

She had great talent for music, and would 
practice hours upon the harp and piano,and 
sing with sweet, clear voice, and when her 
parents wished to place her in an institu- 
tion for the blind, she said not a word in op- 
position, but was anxious to learn all that 
was taught there. 

At seventeen years of age Bertha had re- 
turned to the castle an accomplished mu- 
sician, an adept in all accomplishments 
taught in the institution, and better than 
all, it was with heras if Jesus had laid His 
hand upon her spirit and bade it receive 
sight; for although the beautiful world was 
all darkness to her, she dweltin the light of 
a renewed life, as one of the Saviour’s chosen 
ones. 

The next At after her return to the 
castle, the baron gave her a yearly income 
which she was to use justasshe saw fit. He 
gave heralso a suite of rooms, furnished to 
suit her own taste, and a maid to wait upon 
her. He then led her tothe window and 
described to her a phaeton which he had 
bought for her, also a pair of cream-colored 
ponies, as gentle as kittens. Her pleasure 
in it all was much increased when told that 
her coachman was to be Heinrich, the old 
shepherd who had saved the baron’s life, 
and was absolved from all work except to at- 
tend the ponies and to drive Fraulein Ber- 
tha when she wished to go out. 

Bertha thanked her father gratefully for 
all his goodness, and told him that his love, 
as evinced by his gifts, was dearer to her 
than all else. 

From that day the carriage and ponies 
of the blind Fraulein were a frequent sight 
upon the large estate of Rothenfels, and in 
the village of Schafhausen. 

The old women looked from the doors of 
their cottages, the children stopped to gaze 
at the pretty conveyance as long as it re- 
mained in sight, and the sick upon their 
beds listened eagerly for the roll of the 
wheels which never failed to stop at their 
doors, and leavé delicacies from the castle, 
the kindness which prompted the gift giv- 
ing as much pleasure as the gift itself. 

(To be continued.) 


ECENT experiments to demonstrate the 

effect of alcohol on animals, in which 
spirits were given regularly to one pair of 
dogs and withheld from another, - ‘‘show,” 
says Science, ‘‘that of the progeny of the 
alcoholic pair, twenty pups, born in three 
litters, eight were malformed and six born 
dead. The normal pair produced sixteen 
whelps in three litters, and not one of these 
was born dead, and only one was mal- 
formed. During an epidemic of distemper, 
one of the alcoholized dogs died, and all 
save one were seriously affected; none of 
the other dogs exhibited any serious symp- 
toms of disease.” 


HE scene is a church in a London suburb 
during a choir-boys’ practice. ‘Why 
don’t you sound your vowels, sir’? said the 
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was silent, but his neighbor exhibited signs 
that he knew what a vowel was. ‘‘Well, can 
you tell what a vowel is”? continued the 
master. Please, sir, it has something to do 
with sounding your ‘h’s.’” ‘‘What school 
do you go to”? demanded the astonished 
questioner. ‘'To the Board school, please, 
sir,” answered the boy in a very small 
voice. ‘*‘Well, don’t they teach you gram-. 
mar there’? ‘‘No, sir.” ‘‘What do they 
teach you then”? ‘‘If you please, sir, natu- 
ral science, sir’! The choir practice con- 
tinued without further questioning as to the 
nature of vowels. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla Will Soon Put You im 
Good Order. 


Itis difficult for the system to adjust itself 
to the change from cold to warmer weather. 
That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla is needed now. 
It is wonderful to see what this great medicine 
can accomplish at this season. It expels all im- 
purities from the blood, leaving it rich, pure, 
and nourishing. It overcomes the languor and 
depression so general when warm weather 
comes. It creates an appetite, tones and 
strengthens the stomach and digestive organs, 
and prevents fevers and other serious dis- 
eases to which a weak and debilitated system: 
is so liable in spring. Its great cures of all 
blood diseases, scrofula, salt rheum, boils, sores,. 
and humors, prove it to be the best blood puri- 
fier and spring medicine. Remember 


-Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; sixfor $. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


WRITER in The Daily News gives the 

following story of Mr. Kipling’s youth 
that will be recognized by some of his ad- 
mirers as characteristic: When he was 
about twelve years old, he started on a sea- 
voyage with his father, Mr. Lockwood Kip- 
ling. Soon after the vessel was under way, 
the latter went below, leaving the boy on 
deck. Presently there was a great commo- 
tion over-head, and one of the ship’s officers 
rushed down and banged at Mr. Kipling’s 
door. “Mr. Kipling,” he cried, ‘‘your boy 
has crawled out on the yardarm and if he 
lets go he’ll drown”! ‘‘Yes,” said Mr. Kip- 
ling calmly, glad to know that nothing 
serious was wrong, ‘‘but he won’t let go’’! 


act easily, promptly, and effect- 
ively. 25 cents. 


THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
'A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 

AND NEVER ABSENT 3 
FROM A Q00D 7 2 


Hammon¢e . 


ALIGNMENT —Pertect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION —Invariably uniform. 
TOUCH-— Soft, light, and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute. 
DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 


best made, 


VARIET Y—12 languages. 37 styles of type, 


paper ot cards ot any size on one machine. 
PORTABILITY—Weighs only 19 pounds, 
complete with traveling case, 
The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


403-405 East 62nd St., New York. 
Sold by A.C. McCLur@ & Co., 117 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick: 
room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless to theyoungest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wail St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, 2 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 3 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 3 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, @ 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. § 


CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


WIAMOND QMPECIAL 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


: em NIGHT TRAIN 7-29 So. Clinton St., Chi Til 
tT ' 27-29 So. Clinton St., icago, ill, 
y AYLIGHT PECIAL J. M. ONDERDONK, 


between Chicago and St. Louis, 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull. 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Wlinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A, H. HANSON, G. P. A., Il. Cent. R. R., onicaggs tl. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
E CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


wChurch Furnishings... 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WINDOWS. 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, %& Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ay.. New York. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW 


Vegetables. and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. an@ 
ental apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAWN PARTY 


HE day for the lawn fete arrived, and it 

was as perfect asregards weather as any 

one could desire. ‘It seems as if it had been 
made on purpose,” Periwinkle said. 

The. smooth, green lawn was a beautiful 
place for the party; the refreshment tables 
were placed under the trees, and looked very 
inviting with the white linen and pretty 
china and glass. By three o’clock the chil- 
dren, and even many grown people, began to 
arrive, and soon the garden was most festive 
in appearance. There were a number of 
fancy booths, one at the gate in which some 
one sat to take the tickets of admission, an- 
other, inside of which was a lemonade well, 
was stationed halfway up the lawn, and not 
far trom 1t was one where all varieties of 
home-made candy could be found. 

The island being a favorite summer resort, 
was full of people from the heated cities, but 
it was a place where there was but little go- 
ing on in the way of entertainments, so the 
guests at the hotels came to the lawn party 
all through the afternoon and evening, in 
very large numbers, and besides buying re- 
freshments, many made donations in money, 
as their interest in the Home increased. 
Little Elsie was wheeled about among the 
guests, and her story was told from one to 
another, and thus the interest became very 
general by the actual presence of one of its 
intuates. Elsie looked very sweet, and ut- 
terly unconscious that she was the centre of 
attraction, or that the lawn party was given 
to raise money for the Home, for the poor 
little child had no idea yet of the money 
question. 

Mrs. Nickerson, with Mildred and Her- 
bert, and two maids, for Mrs. Nickerson al- 
ways traveled with a sufficient number of at- 
tendants to save her the trouble of having 
anything to do, had come to spend August 
at the island. They had the finest suite of 
apartments at the best hotel, and they came 
to the lawn party in as stylish a carriage as 
the little island could furnish. On their 
way over, Mrs. Nickerson said: 

‘‘Now, don’t you tell any one that you had 
a thing to do with Elsie’: accident.” Her- 
bert had no wish that any one should know 
it, so he felt quite ready to obey his mother 


C! ommittee” for seeing to the games 
younger children. Bessie was here and 
phere, like a yeritahle little sunbeam; sbe 


had hoped that her beloved cat would ap- 
pear and enjoy the festivities, but after he 
found so many people coming, he disap- 
peared into the house and concealed himself. 
It was some consolation to her that baby 
Gertrude was not afraid to be wheeled about 
among the guests. 

Periwinkle and Mildred were standing to- 
gether near the lemonade well, when a tall, 
thin woman, peculiarly dressed, came up to 
them. Her gown wasa dark, purple silk, of 
the style of many years previous; she wore 
a China crepe shawl, expensive in its day, 
folded pointed over her high shoulders; her 
bonnet was large, and one that had been in 
vogue before Periwinkle was born; long, 
cork screw curls hung in front of her ears, 
and she had on snort wristed black silk 
mitts; in her hand she carried a beaded ret- 
icule; her face was pleasant and trustworthy. 

Mildred who had not yet learned to re- 
gard the feelings of others, began to laugh, 
and whispered to Periwinkle: 

“Who can that crazy woman be? and how 
did she dare to come here”? 

‘‘Aush, Mildred, that’s Miss Weazen"’! 

‘‘Well, she looks weazened,’’ she said, with 
another laugh. ‘‘I don’t see how she got 
money enough to buy her ticket’’! 

Frightened lest Miss Weazen should hear 
Mildred, Periwinkle stepped forward quick- 


ly: 


“Good afternoon,” she said, pleasantly, 
“don’t you remember me, Periwinkle 
Tilden”’? 


‘“Yes, indeed, Ido. I did not know you at 
first, you have grown so; you were not asold 
as that litle tot when I first saw you.” And 
she looked at Bessie who came running up 
at that moment. 

“This is my sister’s little girl, Bessie,” 
said Periwinkle. 

‘‘T knew your ma, Bessie, when she was a 
baby,” remarked Miss Weazen. 

Bessie looked at her curiously. ‘‘Willyou 
come up to my house and see me some day, 
little girl’? asked the old lady. 

Children are great discerners of charac- 
ter, and looking steadily into her face, she 
said: 

‘*T’lleome, any way, I fink I may.” 


‘JT will bring her,” said Periwinkle; ‘‘you 
know I have often been up to see you.” 
‘*Yes,” answered Miss Weazen, ‘‘but I 


was afraid you wouldn’t care to come, now 
you are so grown up.” 

“Oh! I am only a little girl still,’ laughed 
Periwinkle, ‘‘and this is my school friend 
from the city, Mildred Nickerson.”’ 
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A POPULAR MISTAKE 


Regarding Remedies for Dyspepsia and Indi- 
gestion. 


The national disease of Americans is indi- 
gestion or, in its chronic form, dyspepsia, 
and for the very reason thatit is so common 
many people neglect taking proper treat- 
ment for what they consider trifling stom- 
ach trouble, when, as a matter of fact, indi- 
gestion lays the foundation for many incur- 
able diseases. No person with a vigorous, 
healthy stomach will fall a victim to con- 
sumption. Many kidney diseases and heart 
troubles date their beginning from poor di- 
gestion; thin, nervous people are really so 
because their stomachs are out of gear; 
weary, languid, faded-out women owe their 
condition to imperfect digestion. 

When nearly every person you meet is 
afflicted with weak digestion, it is not sur- 
prising that nearly every secret patent med- 
icine on the market claims to be a cure for 
dyspepsia, as well as a score of other 
troubles,when, in fact, as Dr. Werthier says, 
there is but one genuine dyspepsia cure which 
is perfectly safe and reliable; and, moreover, 
this remedy is not a patent medicine, but it 
is a scientific combination of pure pepsin 
(free from animal matter), vegetable es 
sences, fruit salts, and bismuth. It is sold 
by druggists under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. No extravagant claims 


are made for them, but for indigestion or , 


any Stomach trouble, Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are far ahead of any remedy yet 
discovered. They act on the food eaten, no 
dieting is necessary; simply eat all the 
wholesome food you want, and these tablets 
will digest it. A cure results, because all 
the stomach needs is a vest, which Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets give by doing the work 
of digestion. 

Druggists sell these tablets at 50 cts. per 
package. Little book on stomach diseases 
and testimonials sent free by addressing 
Stuart Co., chemists, Marshall, Mich. 


A NEW IDEA 


‘EASTER 


SPOON 


Made of 
Sterling Silver 
heavily plated 
with gold, with the 
cross in white enam- 
el. Finely finished and 

daintily packed. 

PRICE, $1.50, Postpaid. 


Heaton Patents Co. 


Providence, R. I 


An Appropriate, 
Be autiful 
Gift 
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\ Surreys, 350 to 
J) ges, Phs aetons, 


No. 71. Surrey Harness. Price, Pr 00. 
As good as sells for $25. , 


ELKHART CARRIAGE pe HARNESS MF@. 


NN WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 


sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 


Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, 336 to $70. 
$125. Carria- 
‘raps, Wagon- 
, ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
* Wagine Send for large, free 
logue of all our styles. 


No. 606 Surrey, Price, with curti@dempe S$, SUN= 
‘shade, apron and fenders, $60, AS good as calls for $90, » 


00, W. B. PRATT, Bec’y, ELKWART, IND, 
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“IT would like it if you could come too, 
Miss, and I[’ll show you all the curiosities 
my father brought home from his sea voy- 
ages,” said Miss Weazen. 

“Thank you, I am afraid I cannot,” re- 
plied Mildred, stiffly. 

“Can I see the little girl from the Cripple 
Home now”? asked the old lady. 

‘Certainly, come with me,” said Peri- 
winkle, and she led-her to where Elsie’s 
chair was standing, surrounded by many 
ladies. 

On their way she told her all about the 


little cripple, and Miss Weazen seemed 
much interested. Then resigning her to her 
mother, Periwinkle ran back to join her 
friend. 

“Perrie Tilden,” exclaimed Mildred, ‘‘did 
that old creature come out of theark? The 
idea of her thinking that I would visit her; 
you don’t mean to go, do you”? 


“Certainly Ido,’ said Periwinkle, flush- 
ing; ‘‘every one on the island respects her, 
and’ she owns a large, double, three-story 
house on the green, not far from Beach 
street, with a nice large garden, and the 
house is full of old-fashioned furniture and 
lots of valuable things. I wish you wouldn’t 
make fun of her.” 


“Then I won’t, but all the girls I have 
been with at Newport this summer made fun 


ot everybody; I suppose I need you to keep 
me straight.” 


The tickets of admission for the evening 
were double that of the afternoon, for there 
was a band of music and fireworks, and it 
was very late before the affair came to a 
close, and the last suest departed. Of course 
Elsie and Bessie had been in their beds for 
hours, but Periwinkle was allowed to sit up 
until all was over. When the money from 
the tickets, the refreshment tables, and 
from the donations was counted, the amount 
was far more than even Periwinkle’s rose- 
colored dreams had imagined. Mr. Tilden 
deposited it in the bank the next day, to be 
kept safely until they should decide in just 
what way to use it. 


A day or two after the party, Periwinkle 
and Bessie wentup to Miss Weazen’s house, 
and were delightfully entertained by the 
old lady who lived a lonely life, having no 
relatives on the island, and no one in fact 
anywhere but some second cousins in Cali- 
fornia. She was so pleased with their visit 
that they promised to come again soon, and 
get the nurse to wheel up Elsie. All through 
August the children called to see her when 
they could, and even Mildred condescended 
to go, and she was so pleased with the 
strange curiosities, and the old landscape 
wall paper in the hall, that Herbert said he 
would like to call some time tov. Miss 
Weazen said he might come, but she was a 
trifle nervous at the thought of a boy walk- 
ing about her beloved parlor. However, he 
did not get into any mischief, nor break one 
of her valuable things. 


The summer had passed very quickly, and 
in September the Marston’s returned to 
their city home, taking the pet cat with 
them of course. Mildred had gone some 
time before, as her family were going tothe 
mountains before returning home. Elsie 
had made great gain, but the plans concern- 
ing her had not yet been arranged. 

One evening Miss Weazen sat lonely in 


TuRoat DiskAses commence with a ; Cough, 
Cold orSore@hroat. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
lye immediate and sure relief, 


her little sitting-room before her high, old- 
fashioned secretary; she was knitting stead- 
ily, and in each cheek burned a bright, red 
spot, which would show to those who knew 
her that she was in deep thought, and try- 
ing to make up her mind upon some impor- 
tant subject. The clock struck. And at 
length she laid her work down and said de- 
cidedly: ‘‘Yes, I will doit, Hepsey and Bar- 
ton have plenty, and then they are far away. 
I will do it, it all, belongs to me, and is my 
own affair.” 

The decision reached, she took her lamp, 
and going up the wide, long staircase she 
went to bed. The next day she put on her 
big bonnet, and a thick plaid shawl, and un- 
locking the mahogany desk, took out a long, 
folded paper, which she put carefully in her 
beaded reticule, and then with a determined 
air she walked down Front street to Lawyer 
Meager’s office. 


(To be continued. ) 


The Magic Keys 
BY MARY F. BUTTS 


In a rude voice screamed little Tom: 
‘Open the door for me"’! 

‘Yes,’ was the answer from within, 
“Tf you'll bring the proper key.” 


“If you please, mamma,” said little Tom, 
Putting down his pride. 

At mention of the gentle words 
The door flew open wide. 


Hearts. like doors, are often locked, 
“Thank you,” and “‘if you please,"’ 
Spoken with a pleasant smile, 
Are the magic keys. 


From VEeRMonT:—‘I should be glad to have 
your paper in every house, feeling that there 
would be seldom, if ever, a desire to question 
the quality of itsinstruction. I wish you every 
success, and assure you of my cordial support.” 
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MULTIFIORA DANG : Dr 
SEEDLING ROSE is r th 


} 
NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 
With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and insuch quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 0c. per pkt.,3 pkts. 
for 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 
pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 
“Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
“ Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 
Verbena, Giant White Scented. 
“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-lowered Tuberous Begonia 
“Fancy Gloxinia. Extrafine. si 
Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 
> * Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 
19 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


@ All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 

a Vi table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, an 
Seo v ew Frulisnis the finest over issued: rofusely 
illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 
160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send_us an order after getting it, - 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, WN. Y. 
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\ HINT FROM THE KLONDIKE. 
Joseph Ladue, the famous trapper and m 
and the present owner of Dawson City, a 
many years the agent of the Alaska Co 
cial Company, gives a hint to perso: 


Alaska, and pays great compliment 
known article. He writes: 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 


FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, 8800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 

FLEETWOOD, S8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, II. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of a 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an em{- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28vh, 1897. Ad- 
dress. ‘THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
tory and primary classes. 
courses. Address 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. Illastrated catalogue 
with full particulars, sent on application. 
. M. BLacKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Thetwenty-eighth year begins September 21, 1897. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W.E McLaren, D.D.,.Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
$125 for the half year, beginning Jan. 8th Ii 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rev. Cuas. E. Taytor, S.T.B., Waris 


‘ qe 
St. John’s Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. 8. T. SmytTuHx, S.T.D,, Pros. 
Delafieid, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
Positively 


DYSPEPSIA cigép. 


Send for free sample and literature. 
A.S. MILLER & CO., = Box 231, Milwaukee, Wis. 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 

STAMPS | ---+ Catalogue for Stamp. --+ 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS. - - CHICAGO, 


Aids digestion, clears the head nere ergy. ‘ 
all druggists, ‘60c, and ¢}, Dycishaphiridoapys ooo 
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And Constipation 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
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The Living Cburcb 


sleeping quarters. He cost me $300, which 
is the average price of his class of dogs at 
Dawson. Common curs cost $200. The Es- 
quimaux are not only scarce, but are more 
valuable for drawing sleds by virtue of 
training and inherited qualities. On the 
trail ‘‘Billick” will eat three pounds of meat 
a day, which he greatly prefers cooked, but 
will dispateh raw. Since he has reached 
civilization, however, he wont touch any 
kind of raw meat.— Washington Post. 


a V Where Little Things Count — 


KKEEPING hasbeen 1 reduced to such 
xact science inthe big metropolitan 
that the clerks are expected to strike 
a correct balance at the close of each day’s 
work, no matter if the transactions run into 
the millions of dollars. When the books 
fail to balance, the whole force of the bank 
is put to work to discover the error, and no 
clerk starts for home until it is discovered, 
whether it amounts to two cents or $2,000. 
Generally a quarter of an hour will bring 
the mistake to light, but sometimes the hunt 
is kept up until late into the night. 

Such a search was being conducted in a 
New York bank located in the vicinity of 
Wall Street. Forty-five cents were missing. 
At six o’clock not a trace of the errant sum 
had been discovered. Dinner was sent in 
for the whole force from an adjoining res- 
taurant, aud after half an hour’s rest the 
search was again taken up. Midnightcame, 
but still no clue, so sandwiches and coffee 
were served. 

‘Hello’! said a clerk. 
ional people are working to-night, 
Guess they're in the same box.” 

Sure enough, the windows of the bank 
across the street were brilliantly lighted. 
The incident was soon forgotten when the 
wearying hunt after that elusive forty-five 
cents was resumed. Saortly after one o’clock 
in the morning, as they were about to give 
up for the night, a loud rapping was heard 
at the front door of the bank. 

“Hello! Hello! What’s the matter”? 
called the cashier through the key-hole. 

“Matter, you chumps. Why, we’ve got 
your blamed old forty-five cents! Come 
along home to bed”! 

Outside stood the crowd of clerks from the 
neighboring bank. It appeared that, in 
making a cash transation, one of the banks 
had paid the other forty-five cents too 
much. Asa result half a hundred men had 
worked for nine hours, and the search was 
only ended then because a bright clerk, no- 
ticing the light in the bank opposite, 
shrewdly guessed the cause, hunted up the 

‘cash slip, and discovered the error.—Har- 
per’s Round Table. 


Muzzles for Ducks 


BAGGAGEMAN on the Santa Fe, who 

runs into Kansas City from out in the 
western part of Kansas, has lost lots of sleep. 
It is doubtful if he can ever catch up with it. 
He leaves Hutchinson at night and reaches 
Kansas City in the morning. Nearly every 
night he brings in his car two or three coops 
of live domestic ducks. During the night, 
when he has no baggage to deliver at small 
stations, it has been his habit and privilege 
to lie down on an improvised couch and doze. 
With the advent of the ducks the dozing 
stopped. The almost constant quacking of 
the ducks, who could not understand their 
strange environment, would not permit of 
sleep. 

For many nights, as he lay awake, he 
planned relief. He thought of strangling 
the ducks or chloroforming them. But 
neither expedient seemed good. One night 
a bright idea came to him. After he had 
put it into execution the ducks were silent. 

The next night he had two coops of un- 
usually vociferous ducks. As soon as it 
came time for sleep he wrenched a slat 
from one of the coops, reached in and 
pulled out a duck. From his pocket he took 
asmall rubber band, which he slipped over 
the duck’s bill just back of the nostrils. 
The duck tried to quack, but the rubber 
band, while it stretched a little, would not 
permit the duck to open its bill far enough 
to use its tongue. Only a murmur came 
from it. One by one the ducks were muz- 
zled, and the baggageman rested comfort- 
ably. 

The commission men were surprised next 
morning when they received a lot of ducks 
with rubber bands around their bills, and 
when the bands were removed, the shouts 
of protest from the ducks were deafening. — 
Kansas City Star. 


“The Blank Nat- 
too, 


An Esquimau Dog 

(¢ DILLICK,”’ the Esquimau dog of E. Haz- 

zard Wells, the Alaskan explorer, was 
visited by many people at the Shoreham re- 
cently. He pulled 300 pounds of baggage 
from Dawson City across the country to the 
coast, making about eighteen miles a day in 
weather 50 degrees below zero. ‘‘Billick” is 
a handsome fellow, very broad-chested, iron- 
gray in-color, shaggy, and his bushy tail 
showing clearly the heavy strain of wolf 
blood in his make-up. He is kind as any of 
our domestic dogs to men, but will fiercely 
attack any strange canine he meets. Re- 
garding him Mr, Wells said: ‘Like all 
Esquimau dogs he is one-half wolf, which 
gives him his tremendous strength and 
qualities of endurance. He will not fare so 
well, here in Washington, because the 
weather istoo warm for him. On the trail 
he cannot be coaxed into a tent to sleep, but 
curls himself up in the snow. Often in the 
morning I have only been able to tell where 
he was by a little white mound, the falling 
snow having covered him up completely in 


enight a ‘Aoting 6° Weal Tag EO. 
Sens called him he’d jump out of his bed, 


shake himself, and frisk about as gayly as 
though he had enjoyed the most luxurious 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

~FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1896, 

HAVE FURN/SHED 

"Diath Sekabte Sie BELLS, 


eek CO. O.| sence Poe 


VASELE METAL 
are oo ROY Ne leeics FREE. 


be Li.s 


Freel eater Churek & School Bells. eee nd for 
lactne. The GC. S. FBT. CO., Ailshure, Oo 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cc for P: 
> ssiersesaces CHURCH BELLS 
MENEELY BELL CoO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. ¥., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior ality of Bells, 


at F 


"| LEARN TELEGRAPHY and R.R. BOOK-KEEPING 
ghly“and. | 


40 years in 


our homes 


Sample 
3 cents. 
P.O. Box 247 
New York City 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 
Special] designs and prices 
made on application. 
Correspondence solicted. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


An Ideal Inn 
for the sick or well. 


Pure air, 
Pure water, 
Rural surroundings. 


For iilustrated book, address 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 
Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


“The Alma,’ Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


KUROPE: 


Holy Land departures Cas e nes 1. July 2. Oct. 1. 
Round the World departures Oct. 1 and Noy. 1. 
F. C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 


SSEND FOR A BICYCLE 


High Grade ’98 Models, #14 to $40, 
a: 4: CREAT CLEARING bless of ’97 and 96 
Sent on 
"Free use 
of wheel to our agents. Write for our new 
plan ‘How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
money. SPEOIAL THIS WEEK—4 high 
mA grade ’97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 
ghyjeach. **Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 279 Ave. H, Chicago. 


—— 


SANITARIUM 


KENOSHA, 
WIS. 


HOLY LAND, ROUND 

THE WORLD. Monthly Ex- 

cursions to Europe, etc., March 

ee 2 ee ees 14. June 
uly 2. 


Trial Package Free! 

If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-called 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will 
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tae teach these branches thoroug! sys 
oung men or ladies, and place ali graduates. 
orsed by leading railways. Write for catalogue 

"The Morse School of Telegraphy, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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STEAM-SHOVEL GOLD-WASHING MACHINERY 
tue sterling Placer Company 


Weight: 170 Tons. Capacity: Does the work of 1,500 men. Economy of Water: Uses only 3 per 
cent. of the water Hydraulic Mining requires. Productiveness: $600 to $900 net profit . 
every twenty-four hours, according to the richness of the Placers worked. 


AN INVESTMENT THAT PANICS CANNOT EFFECT 


This plat at the left shows the thirty-five quarter-sections (5,600 acres) ownei by the Sterling Placer Company (title 
direct from the U. S. Government). They contain 87,000.000 cubic yards of Gold Bearing Placer (gravel and dirt), lying in 
plain sight on the surface, and carefully ascertained to contain an average of fifty cents per cubic yard, or a total wealth of 
$43,500,000. This enormous wealth can be obtained at the trifling cost of only ten ceats per cubic yard. 

The STERLING PLACER COMPANY has shipped part of the machinery, is erecting it on the placers in Arizona; 
will shortly ship the rest, and will have the entire machinery in operation in Arizona before May 1, 1898. 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST--ITS EXTENT AND PROFIT. 


Our first machine will be set in gravel showing over sixty cents per cubic yard by pan tests. Handling 1,500 cubic yards 
per day, it is expected to gather a Golden Harvest of about $900.00 per day. Jt will require a crew of from 10 to 12 men, and 
three shifts to work night andday. At 300 working days in the year, the total harvest from this machine wlll be $270,000 per 
year. Expenses 20 per cent., or $54,000. net profit $216,000 yearly. Our capital stock is $2,500,000 par value, hence this one 
machine would produce net earnings of 8.64 per cent per annum. 

5 machines 43.2 per cent per annum; 10 machines 86.4 per cent. per annum; 20 machines 172.8 per cent. per annum. 

The above is a fair estimate of the Returns. 

The two principal machines cost us complete about $27,000 F. O. B. Chicago, weight 170 tons. The freight is $40.00 per 

ton, or $7,000 to Arizona. They must be hauled in sections on trucks 22 miles from railway station. There are 
four sections, weighing from 8 to 12 tons each; to haul these, we are taking along eur own special heavy trucks 


built to order. 
AND NOW TO BUSINESS. 


To avoid hazarding our enormous holdings when just on the eve of our harvest of gold, we offer 100,000 
shares of our stock fully paid and non-assessable at 50 cts. per share. This sale will bring us $50,000 in cash. The 
money will be expended about as follows: : 


Final payment on machines and some small Dil]8S....... 6.00. cee ce ee ee een tne eee ee $10,000 
Rail Road Freight, and trucking in Arizoma...............0.. .. 8,000 


Pump, Boiler, Pipes, and fitting (already shipped) 3,000 < 
Setting up in Arizona. fuel, incidentals....................... -» 8,000 
Buildings for men, repair shop Eh oe lg foY0) (BGG 4 OGre OL Ot do bobe uci J oacbr ts mulconcs 4,000 


shares. A postal card or telephone request will bring our personal represen- 
tative to see you, no matter where you live, in Chicago or elsewhere. : ; 


F 333,000 
or 3 
— —s - \ This will leave us to begin our gold harvest in Arizona about May Ist, sc) aoe 
A 1 1898, with one machine at work, a Net Profit of $600 to $900 daily, and money 7 i 
s a A sare! at command for all contingencies. : a 
Y Me oe Remittances for Stock. Subscribers to the capital stock now offered, B. 4 
pee \ et will make Drafts or Money Orders payable to the Sterling Placer Company, ‘ e 
q J and send them direct to me, or to the American Commercial and Savings ee 
es \ i| Bank, Saginaw, Mich., with instructions to deliver on receipt of the stock. * 
wie 7 ree G Shares will be forwarded by Registered mail, unless otherwise instructed. 
\ Parties wishing large blocks of the stock will do well to wire for option on 
same. The sale will cease when the 100,000 shares, now offered, are taken. 
| Orders filled in the order of their receipt. No orders taken for less than 20 
| 
| 
if 
{ 


N i$ oe || WM. MERRILL, Treasurer, 
i\ eS | 
Wat Ge re EO eae Placer pee 
Arizona, 


Seale... Linck = 1056F%, 
ALD tem MH 


SAGINAW, MICH 
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England’s Cry of Kinship 


[Special Copyright London Cable to the 
N. ¥? Herald, Mar. 28, 1898.) 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. Poet Lau! éate 
What is the voice'l hear 


On the wind of the Westera sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
» And say what the voice may be. 


‘Tis a proud, free people calling loud toa people 
Lon proud and free, 
_ And it says to them, Kiasmen , hail! Now fling them out to the breeze, 
We severed have been too long; : . /Shanirock, thistle, and rose, 
Now fet us have done with a worn-out tale, And the Star Spangled Banner unfurl with these, 
ie ae tale of an ancient wrong, : A message to friends and foes, : 
And out friendship last as long as love doth last, Wherever the sails of peace are seenand wherever 
and be stronget,than death is strong." : 


the war wind blows. 
if 


Answer them , sons of the selfsame race, A message to boad and thrall to wake , 

4 WAnd blodd of the : ifsame clan, ne ‘ .. For wherever we come, we twain, aoe 
Let us speak with each other, face to face, The throne of the tyrant shall rack and quake, 
And answer as man to man, BE she : And his ‘menace be yoid-and vain,- ~ 
And loyally love,and trust each other as none For you ate the lords of a strong young land 
. . but free men can. oie : and we are lordsyof the main. 


x 


& 
Yes, this is the voice on the bluff March gale: - 
-” We severed have been too long; pes 
But now we have done with a worn-out tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, SES? 
And our friendship last long as love doth last and 
‘be stronger than death is strong," 
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Eteks 


SEX 


he Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


blication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


‘Enteredin the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
marl matter. 


Single:Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church} Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1038S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
in Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
{n Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

EXOHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange 

REOEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if desired, 
tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANOCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATHS.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
onedollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


ANEW IDEA 2p 


EASTER 


SPOON 


An Appropriate, 
Be autiful 
Gift 


54 in. 
long. 
Made of 
Sterling Silver 
heavily plated 
with gold, with the 
cross in white enam- 
el. Finely finished and 
daintily packed. 
PRICE, $1.50, Postpaid. 


Providence, R. I. 


COX SONS & VINING, $ 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


1 hE 4 SUCCESSORS TO 
3 if COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 


Church Furnishings,,, 


205 Lenox Road eee N. Y. 


CHURC WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av., New York. 


as 


ga.  . es 


The Living Church 


a) 


@) 


J. & R. LAMB, 


4 See 


APRIL 2, 1898 


EMORIAL TABLETS AND 
MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for Photographs of New Designs, 


59 Carmine Street, New York 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 


SHORT TIME. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers 


An Unabridged and Complete Reprint of the Edinburgh Edition Text. 
Edited by Drs. ROBERTS and DONALDSON. Augmented by Much New Matter Embodying the Results of Mod- 


ern Scholarship and Latest Discoveries. 


Chronologically arranged with New Notes and Historical 


Prefaces by the Rt. Rev, A. CLEVELAND CoxE, D.D., LL.D. Ten superb volumes, cloth gilt. 


(= Published at $40.00. 
monthly instalments of $2.50, or net cash, $25.00. 


JAS, POTT & CO., lies 


We now offer them, for a limited time, at $30.00; payable 5.00 cash and 


285 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Easter Cards, 
Easter Booklets. 


Our beautiful Easter Goods are now ready, and can 
be seen in all bookstores throughout the country. 
The attention of all who appreciate artistic things 
is specially called to them as being appropriate gifts 
for the Easter season. Among them are: 
Consider the Lilies. 
A poem by CHARLOTTE MuRRAY. Beautifully {llumi- 
nated, on six cards, tied with ribbon, in box, 60c. 
The Lord is Risen Indeed. 
An Angel with trumpet, on a blue cross, 8 inches 
square, 35c. 
Fra Angelico’s Angels. 
On a folding illuminated screen, 60c. 
The Easter Flower. 
By the Rt. Rev. PHinuirs Brooks, D.D. 
illuminated covers, gilt, $1.00. 
Easter Angels. ? 
By the Rt. Rev. PHILuips Brooks, D.D. 
illustrated in color, $1.00. 
The Gate of Paradise. 
A Dream of Easter Eve. 16mo. Beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, white cloth, padded, in box, 75c. 
Violets With My Greeting. 
Beautifully illustrated with violets, tied with ribbon, 
in box, 16mo, 60c 
Te Deum Laudamus. 


Beautifully illustrated in color. 
in box, 16mo, 60c. 


4to, 12 pages, 


4to, 12 pages, 


White cloth, padded, 


Vesper Songs. 


Containing the Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and Deus 
Misereatur. Beautifully illustrated in color, white 
cloth, padded, in box, 16mo, 60c. 


The DUTTON EASTER CARDS 


| in new and attractive designs, especially appro- 


priate for the Easter Season, range in price from 
three to twenty-five cents, 


Please ask for them at your Bookstore. 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


F. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23rd Street, - New York, 


RING 


Sent, express 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request. 
JamesV. Ridgway & Co. 
167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 

I lk | ) ee makes 6 gallons. 

Make some to-day 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY and R.R. BOOK-KEEPING 
We teach these branches thoroughly and systematically 
to young men or ladies, and place ali graduates. We are 


endorsed by leading railways. Write for catalogue 
The Morse School of Telegraphy, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Rootbeer 


is sold everywhere. Pack- 


hymnal 


with Music 


Edited by 


Dr. Tucker 


Having been adopted by 


“QED TRINEDY: 


is now used in all of the leading 
churches in New York City. Price in 
quantities $1.13 net. Sample copy sent 
upon receipt of the price. Money re- 
funded if the book is returned. © 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
Union Square, New York. 


Send for Descriptive List of 


THE NEW SHAPED 


Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Oblong 48mo, Emerald Type. 


Combination Sets, 2 Vols, as One, 


832 Pages. 13-16 inches thick. 
Weight of set complete, 544 ounces. 


The Daintiest Edition on the Market 
The Styles and Prices vary 


From No. 3804, French Morocco, Z $2,00 
To No, 3889, Best Levant, Z Z 8,00 


The Prayer Book (supplied separately) from $1.00 to $3.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 


A SPLENDID BOOK 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM, 


Cooper Union, } 
4th Ave. N.Y. 


Solicitors wanted for 


"The Beautiful Life of 
Frances E, Willard,” 


By ANNA A. GORDON, 
Miss Willard’s private secretary for 21 years. 
Authorized by the WC. T. U. Size 8x10 inches, nearly 
500 pages, beautifully illustrated. Only 82.00. Sent posr- 
paid on receipt of price. THE MOST POPULAR BOOK 


OF THE CENTURY. Tremendous sales assured. Lib- 
eral terms, credit given, freight paid. 


$5 TO $8 PER DAY EASILY MADE. 


Send for outfit to-day to 


The Monarch Book Company 
DEPT. 12, 
Chicago, Ill., Philadelphia, Pa., or Oakland, Cal, 


General Agents for United States, England, Can 
tralia, etc. Address nearest office. 
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The Diving Lhure 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its. Work, and Its Thought 


Rews and Rotes 


N July 16th, Dr. J. Travers Lewis, Arch- 

bishop of Ontario and Metropolitan of 
Canada, will celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination. He became amissionary to 
Canada in 1949, and was made Bishop of On- 
tario in 1861. Dr. Lewis declined to re- 
ceive any personal gift, but said he should 
be grateful for anything done for the dio- 
cese. It is, therefore, proposed to raise 
$100,000, in order to place the principal 
funds of the: diocese on a sound basis. 
These are the Episcopal, Widows and or- 
phans, and Superannuation Funds. A‘draw- 
ing room meeting was recently held at the 
Mansion House, London, the Lord Mayor 
himself presiding, for the purpose of pro- 
moting this environment scheme. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury made a strong 
and effective speech in its favor, insisting 
that the Colonial Church had a righteous 
‘claim upon the Church at home, and no 
part of it more than the diocese of Ontario. 
The Marquis of Lorne also spoke to the 
same purpose, and referred to the hard- 
ships of the Canadian clergy as they had 
come under his own observation. A strong 
committee was formed, and there seems no 
doubt that the amount asked for will be 
easily obtained. 


— tm 


OB a long time there has been much agi- 
tation in England over the condition of 
the unbeneficed clergy or ‘‘curates.” The 
large number who seem to be without em- 
ployment or who receive a very scanty and 
uncertain support, might suggest the idea 
that the supply of clergy is in excess of the 
demand. If this be the case, the matter is 
in the way to regulate itself. The number 
of ordinations is on the decrease. The dea- 
cons ordained in 1897 were only 644, as 
against 757 in 1888. Many persons feel a 
certain anxiety in this regard, lest this grad- 
ual falling off of candidates may portend a 
general decrease of zeal forthe Church. But 
itis to be noted that at the same time the 
creation of new parishes goes on steadily, a 
fact which tells decidedly in the opposite 
- direction. It is said that the number of 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge who 
enter Holy Orders is also falling off. If this 
should prove to be the case in any marked 
degree, it would be a serious matter for the 
future good of theChurch. But while there 
are considerable fluctuations in these num- 
bers from ‘year to year, it appears uncertain 
up to the present time whether any definite 
conclusions can be drawn. 


pags "pe 


E call attention again to the fact that 

at the last General Convention a Joint 
Commission was appointed to undertake the 
very work for which the Rev. Dr. Spencer 
pleads in his letter, endorsed by Bishop 
Potter. printed in a recent issue of THE 
LIVING CHURCH; viz: To prepare new mar- 
ginal readings, whereby obvious mistakes 
in the version of 1611, and misunderstand- 


Ings arising from its use of now obsolete ex- 
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pressions, may be corrected. The Commis- 


sion, aS appointed by the two Houses, con-- 


sisted of the Bishops of Kentucky, Western 
New York, Michigan, Tennessee (coadjutor), 
and Vermont, and of the Rev. Drs. Har- 
wood, Renouf, Carey, Drowne, and Sterling. 
The chairman of the House of Bishops has 
since appointed the Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Bishop Coxe. There seems to be no 
means Of filling vacancies in the list of pres- 
byters, such as have been caused by the 
death of Dr. Drowne, and by the illness of 
Dr. Harwood, which incapacitates him from 
further work. The Bishop of Kentucky is 
chairman of the Commission, and the Bishop 
of Vermont (succeeding Dr. Harwood), sec- 
retary. Weunderstand that the Commis- 
sion hopes to present a report of its work 
on the books of the New Testament to the 
General Convention in October. 
ao Res 
NE of the most practical efforts now be- 
ing made to bring educational facilities 
within the reach of those hitherto shut 
away from them, is to be found in the trav- 
eling library system. It has supplied an 
urgent need, and is now in operation on an 
extensive scale in New York, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. It has also been 
adopted by some of the larger railways of 
the East, for the benefit of their employes. 
In New York State alone, no less than 447 
traveling libraries were circulated in 1897, 
and to supply them, 36,000 volumes were 
used. Michigan has now 100 libraries of 
fifty volumes each, while Iowa has about 
half that number. It is significant of the 
importance of the work, that a demand for 
libraries has been found in localities where 
the people were supposed to be wholly in- 
different to literature. 
IS 
T is reported that Father Maturin, whose 
secession to the Church of Rome was a 
matter of sincere sorrow to his many friends 
in the Anglo-Catholic Church on both sides 
of the water, is to be ordained at Haster in 
Cardinal Vaughan’s private chapel in Lon- 
don. It is sad to think that this gifted man 
should have been brought to such a pass 
that he is willing to repudiate the priest- 
hood which he, in fullest faith, exercised so 
long a time with blessing to many souls. By 
the act of consenting to reordination, he 
either commits sacrilege, or passes the con- 
demnation of sacrilege upon all his work 
as a priest, in the past, the Eucharists he 
celebrated for many months and years, the 
Communions which trusting souls received 
at his hands as the Bread of Life, and all the 
dealings with individuals as a valued guide 
of souls. The shock which a transaction 
like this causes to those who have been un- 
der the influence of such a man, is in many 
instances irreparable. It touches too nearly 
the Faith itself, and the very springs of 
spiritual life in the soul. Much infidelity is 
traceable to such a source—disappointment 
and dismay when the teacher repudiates his 
teachings, and himself overthrows the foun- 
dations so laboriously laid. ‘‘Put not your 
tyust in princes nor in any child of man,” is 


an inspired counsel which it is well for 
every one to lay to heart, who finds himself 
in danger of viewing the Christian religion 
as embodied in some one personality, how- 
ever loved and admired, and of staking all 
upon the sincerity or constancy of one weak 
human being. 


—so= 


HE bicentenary of the S. P. C. K, at St. 
Paul’s, London, March 8th, was a mem- 
orable occasion. The congregation was 
described as vast, and as consisting in large 
measure of men. There were three arch- 
bishops, viz., Canterbury, Capetown, and 
Rupertsland. The three officiated at the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, Can- 
terbury as celebrant, Capetown as deacon, 
and Rupertsland assub-deacon. Archbishop 
Temple preached on the parables of the 
mustard seed and the leaven. He described 
the moral conditions under which, 200 years 
ago, Dr. Bray and his friends met to see 
what could be done to stem the tide of ig- 
norance and evil. Thus was founded the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. Dr. Bray was a clergyman who 
was not outranked by John Wesley himself, 
in the endeavor to leaven the whole mass of 
the people with the Gospel. The preacher 
traced the missionary, educational, and lit- 
erary work of the society, and said its work 
had grown as the mustard seed, and its in- 
fluence had spread like leaven through the 
loaf. It had prepared the way for improved 
educational methods, and to its quiet labors 
it was largely due that the great religious 
revival at the end of the last century was 
so successful. The society believed that the 
root of all morals is in the Faith as taught 
in the creeds and catechism, and that a very 
large view of history disproved the saying 
so often quoted: 

‘Wor forms of Faith let graceless zealots fight; 

He won’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’” 
Religion alone can give permanence and 
real stability to morals, and on Christian 
faith, all Christian life must_be founded. 

BS he 

R. KENSIT, the gentleman who has been 
endeavoring to reform St. Ethelburga’s, 
London, by going to Church with a body of 
followers and interrupting the services in 
various ways, gained a certain amount of 
success. The curate in charge resigned 
and left, rather than give the Communion 
to Mr. Kensit and his friends. Another 
curate being appointed, the services were 
overhauled and some minor points of cere- 
monial dispensed with. But Mr. Kensit was 
far from being satisfied,.and proceeded to 
address a new letter of:fcomplaint to- the 
Bishop of London. To this the Bishop re- 
plied that:it was‘neither possible nor desir- 
able for him to’regulate all the minute de- 
tails of public worship in all the churches 
of his diocese. ‘‘Something must be left to 
the discretion of the officiating minister and 
to the wishes of the congregation.” The 
Bishop then said that the services as now 
conducted at St. Ethelburga’s are those pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
‘gives this piece of advice: “Tf in some 
points of detail they are not entirely in ac: 
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cordance with your personal preference, I 
can only repeat the advice which I originally 
gave—that you should seek some neighbor- 
ing church where you may be better satis- 
fied. I would remind you that there is a 
congregation at St. Ethelburga’s, whose 
wishes deserve my consideration as much as 
yours,” 
ae 


HE so-called ‘‘Benefices bills’’ now be- 

fore the English Parliament, are ina 
fair way to become enacted into law. These 
acts are intended to put a check upon the 
buying and selling of benefices or livings, 
that is, appointments to the charge of par- 
ishes. It is a much needed step as touching 
a matter which has long been a crying 
abuse. Various attempts have been made 
at reform in this matter without success. 
So far, therefore, it is a subject for congrat- 
ulation that these measures will now become 
law. It is satisfactory also to observe, that 
in this connection the Non-conformists in 
parliament, for the most part, seconded the 
Churchmen. This is a gratifying change 
from the policy pursued in 1892. Mr. Glad- 
stone was then endeavoring to provide a 
simple and expeditious plan for dealing with 
black sheep among the clergy,and the Non- 
conformists did all in their power to ob- 
struct and thwart him. They laid them- 
selves open to the charge of not being will- 
ing to allow any reform of abuses in the 
Church, lest they should be deprived of 
material for criticism. We hope the change 
of spirit now exhibited, indicates a real 
change of heart among those who stand Op- 


posed to the Church on _ conscientious 
grounds. 
= She 
New York 


Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Ciry.—At Calvary church, the Rev. J. Lewis 
Parks, D.D., rector, the class just confirmed, 
numbers 53, of whom eight were Armenians. 

At St. Mary’s school, a Lenten retreat was 
conducted March 19th, by the Rev. Algernon §. 
Crapsey. A Eucharistic celebration was fol- 
lowed by three addresses on spiritual themes. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector, a notable 
event of Sunday afternoon, March 27th, was the 
rendering for the first time of Mr. C. Whitney 
Coombs’ new motet, ‘Song of Judith.” 


At the pro cathedral Bishop Potter has just 
confirmed a class of 38 persons, presented by the 
vicar, the Rev. H. R. Hulse. The class repre- 
sented the very poorest classes of the commun- 
ity, which crowds the vicinity of the chapel. 

The Rev. Arnold H. Redding, of St. Mark’s 
church, made an address at a patriotic meeting 
held March 23d, at ‘The Castle” private school 
at Tarrytown on-the-Hudson, in the suburbs. 
The hall was decorated with the national colors; 
patriotic songs were sung, and several addresses 
followed. 


At St. Augustine’s chapel, of Trinity parish, 
the Rey. Arthur C. Kimber, J). D., vicar, a fun- 
eral service of peculiar impressiveness took 
place March 23d, when nine unidentified vic- 
tims of a recent tragic fire at the Bowery mis- 
sion house were buried, the vicar officiating, 
assisted by several clergymen. 


At St. John’s church, Yonkers, in the suburbs, 
a vested choir is being prepared, and will take 
its place in the chancel on Easter Day. In pre- 
paration for this event the organ has been re- 
moved to the north transept, choir stalls have 
been placed in the chancel, and a robing room 
for the new choir arranged. 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, of Trinity parish, 
the Rev. Mr. Sill, vicar, a series of spiritual 
conferences was held March 27th to Thursday, 
March 81st, by the Rey. H. R. Sargent, of the 
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Order of the Holy Cross. The themes discussed 
were ‘‘Home life,’ ‘‘The love of God,”’ ‘‘The life 
of temptation,’”’ ‘Sin and penitence,” ‘‘Mortifi- 
cation,’’ and ‘Life in God.” 


By the willof the late Mary M. Carter, who 
leaves several charitable bequests, mostly to 
churches in the diocese of Delaware, all her re- 
siduary estate passes to the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society in this city, and the 
Fund for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of 
Deceased Clergymen of the Church. 


During recent weeks the Rev. Sherman Cool- 
idge, an Indian priest of Wyoming, has been ad- 
dressing missionary gatherings in this vicinity, 
and laboring privately to raise funds for educa- 
tional and missionary work in that jurisdiction. 
He has been partly successful, and was recently 
gladdened by a gift of a couple of bells which 
will be used at the Shoshone Agency. 


The sub-council of the Girls’ Friendly Socie- 
ty at its recent meeting received report of the 
payment of its floating indebtedness. Provision 
has also been made to defray the expenses of a 
traveling secretary, to stir interest and extend 
the influence of the society. It is felt that this 
is one of the most important steps the society 
has yet taken. 


At the church of ‘St. Mary the Virgin, the 
Rev. T. McK. Brown, rector, the 23d annual 
recitation of Passion music took place on Sun- 
day, March 27th, by the choir of the church, as- 
sisted by an orchestra. Among the renditions 
were Allegro’s Miserere, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
and Mendelssohn's ‘‘Hear my prayer.’? The 
offertory was for the benefit of the choir fund. 


The rectory of St. Paul's church, East Ches- 
ter, in the suburbs, was burned March 23d. 
The building was an old landmark, built about 
100 years ago. The rector, the Rev. W.S. Coffey, 
has not lived in the house for some years, and it 
was rented to tenants. Prompt alarm was 
given, but when the firemen arrived the build- 
ing was beyond saving. Nothing remains but 
the walls. 

The Church Society for promoting »Christian- 
ity amongst the Jews, auxiliary of the Board of 
Missions, has received the resignation of the 
general secretary, the Rev. Wm. A. Matson, 
D.D., necessitated by continued ill health, and 
has elected as his successor the Rev. Horace F.. 
Fuller, of Philadelphia, who for some time past 
bas shown special interest in this department 
of the missionary work of the Church. 

At St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, rector, the parish branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society held a reception and ex- 
hibition of work in the memorial parish house, 
March 23d. All the departments ‘were shown 
in operation, including two embroidery classes, 
three cooking classes, classes in drawn work, 
millinery, dressmaking, elocution, and calis- 
thenics. The junior branch and the kindergar- 
ten also gave an exhibition. 


A lecture on Persia and Armenia, and the 
Assyrian mission, was given on the ev--ning of 
March 22d, by the Rev. Y. M. Neesan, the alum- 
nus of the General Theological Seminary, who 
has been acting as missionary in the Hast. He 
was assisted by Mr. PaulShimmon, and the lec- 
ture was illustrated with stereopticon views. 
It was under the auspices of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, but held in St. Peter’s Hall, 
the public being freely admitted. 

At St. Michael’s church, the Rev. John P. 
Peters, D.D., Ph. D., rector, an effort is making 
to test the reality of the present communion list 
by sending out cards, to be returned to therector 
before Easter, specifying at which of the serv- 
ices of Easter Day each communicant intends 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament in the parish 
church. It is not intended to revise the list in 
any arbitrary manner, but it is hoped that 
some aid may be given in this manner in solving 
the difficult question as to what shou‘d consti- 
tute a correct communicant list. 

The mission of the church of the Asvension, 
worshipping in Caledonia Hall, has of late been 
under the charge of the Rev. Newland May- 
nard, D. D., and a couple of lay readers. Much 
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has been done to render the quarters more at- 
tractive and useful. The first floor of the 
building has been renovated by painting the 
walls of rooms used for guilds and Sunday 
School. Steam heating has been introduced, 
and shower baths connected with the boys’ club 
room. The chancel of the chapel proper on the 
second floor has been supplied with new articles 
of furniture, including a pulpit and a carved 
altar of oak. The various improvements have 
cost about $5,000. 

A conference in the interests-of labor was held 
at Amity Hall, March 20th, under the auspices 
of the Church Association for the Promotion of 
the Interests of Labor, the Roman Catholic 
Workingmen’s Club, and the Christian Work- 
ingmen's Institute. An address was delivered 
by the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., Ph. D., on 
‘Labor Unions and the Kingdom of God.”” _Res- 
olutions were adopted looking to the setting 
apart of the Sunday nexs before Labor Day, as 
Labor Sunday, for the recognition, in places of 
religious worship of the relation of Christianity 
to social and economic questions. Progress was 


reported in the securing of legislative action . 


for more efficient inspection of places where 
clothing is manufactured, and for the protection 
of child workers. 


The Parochial Missions Society has under con- 
sideration-a plan reported to it from a special 
committee, of which the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., is chairman, by which it is contemplated 
extending its usefulness by adding to its pres- 
ent work of distinctive ‘‘Missions’’ a new feat- 
ure to be called “preaching weeks.’’ The plan is 
to appoint a limited vumber of select preachers, 
and arrange that they shall deliver at a given 
locality. without compensation, a series of spe- 
cial sermons on themes of stirring importance. 
The plan is largely taken from the English uni- 
versities, and from foundations in America, 
such as the Paddock, Yale, and Bohlen lecture- 
ships. The themes may or may not be allied 
directly to the spiritual life, the object being to 
give pulpit utterance to great religious themes 
along the lines of the academic courses which 
furnish the model. The report has been fully 
discussed by the executive committee of the so- 
ciety, and is awaiting further consideration. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The  stu- 
dents have undertaken to revive the Assyrian 
mission committee, which formerly sustained 
the work of the Rev. Yaroo M. Neesan, co-oper- 
ating with what is distinctively called the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the 
Assyrian Church. 


_ Pennsylvania 

Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA —Notwithstanding the inclem- 
ent weather, there was a large number of the 
members of the Clerical Brotherhood in attend- 
ance at the meeting held on the 2lst ult., at the 
Church House. The Rev. John P.Tyler presided 
and offered prayer, after which the Rev. Her- 
pert J. Cook read a paper, on ‘Parochial, dio- 

cesan and general missionary work.” 


The Rev. James E. Freeman, rector of St. 
Andrew’s memorial church, Yonkers, N, Y., 
made an address to students of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on Wednesday evenirg, 23rd 
ult., in the auditorium of Houston Hall, under 
the auspices of the University Y. M.C. A. His 
subject was. ‘Christ's leadership; ‘the divine 
impulse by one who was led.”’ 


While thousands of persons were viewing the 
war vessels at League Island navy yard on Sun- 
day morning, 20th ult., the shrill notes of the 
bugle call chimed in with the silvery tones of 
the bells announcing the hour for religious 
service. A gospel pennant, a blue cross on a 
white ground, ran up astern the vessels, flutter- 
ing above the national ensign. On board the 
‘“‘Minneapolis” cruiser, and the receiving,ship, 
“Richmond,” the Matin service of the Church 
was said, while on the ‘‘Columbia”’ cruiser the 
ritual ofthe Roman Catholic Church was used. 
Short sermons by the several chaplains were 
heard by the crews, 
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Special services were held on Sunday even- 
ing, 20th ult., under the auspices of the several 
parish chapters of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. At thechurch of the Messiah, the Rev.S. 
A. Colladay, rector, the sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Delaware. 
At St. Andrew’s church, West Philadelphia, the 
Rev. C. M. Armstrong, rector, the Kev. Father 
Huntington, O. H: C., was the preacher. At 
the church of the Saviour, the Rev. Dr. W. B. 
Bodine, rector, Archdeacon Brady preached the 
sermon; and at the church of the Redemption, 
the Rev. Thomas R. List, rector, an address was 
made by Harold Goodwin, Esq. 


The Rey. Leighton Hoskins is delivering a 
course of Lenten lectures at St. Luke’s church, 
Germantown, the Rev. Dr. S. Upjohn, rector, 
at 4p. M. on Sundays, with the exception of the 
4th Sunday in Lent, when a missionary meeting 
was held in behalf of the colored people of the 
city. Archdeacon Brady presided, and made an 
address, urging the claims of this branch of mis- 
sionary work. ‘Che Rev. H. L. Phillips, of the 


church of the Crucifixion, and the Rev. Alden 


Welling, of the memorial chapel of St. Michael 
and All Angels, both being colored congrega- 
tions, also spoke of work being done among the 
African race. The closing address was made 
by Moses Veale, Esq., of St. Philip’s, W. Phila. 


The tenth and last of the instructional ser- 
mons by the Key. Algernon S. Crapsey, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was given before a large congre- 
gation at the church of the Saviour, the Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector, on the evening of the 
16th ult., his subject being ‘‘The Bible.”” These 
“doctrinal? instructions have been received 
with unusual interest, the attendance being ex- 
ceptionally large. The union of the several par- 
ish chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
of the West Philadelphia churches, under whose 
auspices these sermons were delivered by the 
eloquent Mission priest, have been a novel fea- 
ture. The rectors and choirs of St. Mary's, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Philip’s, St. James (of Heston- 
ville), the Transfiguration, and the Saviour, 
have been most active throughout in rendering 
the shortened form of Evensong which invaria- 
bly p-eceded the sermons. 


The congregations of the Epiphany and St. 
Luke’s met on the 24th ult. in their respective 
parishes, to vote onthe matter of consolidating 
under one organization. In both, the majority 
for consolidation was large, there being in the 
Epiphany only six negative ballots cast. The 
consent of the Bishop will now be asked, after 
which a charter will be obtained from the 
courts. The name will be ‘The church of St. 
Luke and the Epiphany.’’ The edifice of the 
late church of the Atonement, at 17th and Sum- 
mer sts., will be purchased and used as a chapel. 
Epiphany chapel at 23d and Cherry Streets 
will be retained and used for guilds, societies, 
and other church organizations. Itis probable 
that the burial ground north of St. Luke’s 
church willalso be purchased in the neamfuture, 
It is expected that about the middle of May the 
united congregations will hold services in 
St. Luke’s, 13th st., the corner stone of which 
was laid May 24th, 1839, and the edifice conse- 
crated by Bishop H. V. Onderdonk, Oct. 16, 
1840. 


Another prominent citizen and Churchman, 
has suddenly been called to his eternal rest. 
Charles Barstow Wright, after a brief illness 
lasting only three days, succumbed to an at- 
tack of the grippe, on Thursday morning, 24th 
ult, in the 77th year of his age. He organized 
and financed the Oil Creek and Allegheny Val- 

_ley R.R., and promoted the finances of the 
Philadelphia and Erie R. R. For five years, 
1874-9, he was president of the Northern Pacific 
R. R., and remained a member of its board of 
directors until about three years ago. He was 
the founder, in part, of Tacoma, the western 
terminus of the road, an honor shared in a 
measure with other members of the committee 
appointed to select a site. Mr. Wright organ- 
ized the Tacoma Land Company, and remained 
its president until his death. He took a deep 
interest in the rising town, and endowed the 
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Washington College for boys, and the Annie 
Wright Seminary for girls, the latter being a 
recognized Church institution. Mr. Wright was 
especially interested in parochial matters con- 
nected with the church of the Savior, the Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector. He is survived by 
two sons and a daughter, the latter’s name be- 
ing given to the seminary in Tacoma. 


Chicago 
Wm. EK. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Rishop 

At Christ church, Winnetka, the Rev. H. G. 
Moore, priest-in-charge, extensive improve- 
ments have been made during the last two 
months. The partition between the church 
and vestibule has been removed, the walls 
have been painted a rich terra cotta color, 
and the choir seats have been altered to accom- 
modate the new vested choir of 22 men and boys 
who have sung at the services since the 2nd 
Sunday in Lent. The congregation of Christ 
church has presented the Rev. Mr. Moore 
with a bicycle, which he will find very useful 
in ministering to the two churches in his juris- 
diction at Winnetka and Glencoe. 


Ciry.—A service under the auspices of the 
Chicago branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in the church of the Epiphany Monday 
evening, March 28th, at 7:30 o'clock. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rt. Rev. J. D. Morrison, 
Bishop of Duluth. and the Rev. C. P. Anderson, 
of Grace church, Oak Park. 


At the meeting of the St. James’ chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Tuesday even- 
ing, March 22d, the subject discussed was 
“Righteousness in society.’”? The principal 
speaker was Mr. Hadden, the associate general 
secretary, from New York. Another address 
was made by the general secretary, Mr. John 
W. Wood, who had just returned from an in- 
spection of various western chapters of the 
Brotherhood. : 


Bishop McLaren visited St. James’ church, 
Sunday morning, March 27th, and confirmed a 
class of 46 persons. The Bishop addressed a few 
remarks to the candidates, and also preached 
the sermon. His text was, ‘‘Be kindly affec- 
tioned toward one another in brotherly love.” 
At Evensong, at 4 o’clock, the sermon was 
preached by the Rey. S. C. Edsall, rector of St. 
Peter’s church. It was a strong and eloquent 
plea for the restoration of sacramental religion. 
The choir sang an offertory of unusual richness 
and beauty, the anthem ‘‘Gallia’’ by Gounod, 
assisted by Mrs, Hemming. On Thursday even- 
ing of Passion Week, stereopticon views of the 
Passion will be exhibited before the Sunday 
school in the Parish House. 


At the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Sun- 
day evening, March 27th, there was a special 
musical service, at which Stainer's ‘‘Crucifix- 
ion’? was rendered by the choir, ably assisted by 
some outside talent. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. H. Dennis. A large congrega- 
tion was present, as was the case at all the 
services of the day. 


Bishop Seymour confirmed a class of 14 per- 
sons at Calvary church, the Rev. W. B. Ham- 
ilton, rector, on the evening of March 15th, and 
a class of 21 persons at St. Barnabas’ church, 
the Rev. E. J. Randall, rector, on the evening 
of March 16th. : 


At the Sunday school of St. Peter’s church, 
the Rev. S. C. Edsall, rector, the unusual spec- 
tacle was presented at the Sunday session of 
March 27th, of the whole intermediate body of 
the school taking a written examination on the 
work of the year. Those who present credit- 
able papers will receive certificates. and the 
class receiving the highest grade of standing 
will be presented with a silk banner at Easter. 


The Rey. R. R. Dolling, lately of Portsmouth, 
England, arrived in Chicago, Saturday, March 
26th. He has been conducting extended Mis- 
sions in Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, and other 
Eastern cities. On Sunday, March 27th, he 
preached at the churches of the Epiphany, 
the Ascension, and St. Chrysostom’s. He will 
deliver the addresess throughout the week at the 
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Lenten noon day services. He will preach Mon- 
day evening, March 28th, at a special service 
for young men in St. James’ church; Tuesday 
evening, at Christ church, Woodlawn; Wednes- 
day evening, at Calvary; Thursday, at church 
of Our Saviour; and Friday at All Saints’, 
Ravenswood; Saturday evening, and Palm Sun- 
day at 10:304.mM.and 5p. M., at the church of 
the Ascension, where also he will preach daily 
throughous Holy Week at 9:30 a. M., 4:30, and 
8p.m. Palm Sunday evening he will preach at 
the cathedral; on Good Friday he will give the 
meditation at the Three Hours’ service, and will 
preach in the evening. 


Capt. Joseph B. Hall, for 26 years senior war- 
den of the church of the Ascension, and father 
of the Rev. F. J. Hall, instructor in the Western 
Theological Seminary, died March 27th, at6a.m., 
of atrophy of the nervous system. Born Oct. 
23, 1822, in Ashtabula, Ohio, he was brought up 
a Catholic Churchman by his: father, the Rev J. 
M. Hall, who was the first to establisha weekly, 
Eucharist in this country, which he did in 
1842. Capt. Hall came to Chicago as a naviga- 
tor in 1864, and for nine years did business as 
vessel agent, in partnership with Captain Ma- 
gill, who has also been senior warden for many 


years in the church of tue Epiphany. Capt.. 


Hall did a good deal by his sacrifices and en- 
ergy to save the parish of the Ascension from 
succumbing to the effects of the Chicago fire 
of 1871. He was chief weigher of the customs 
from 1855 to to 1897. His health broke down in 


the summer of 1897, with a steady decline. 


since. The funeral took p‘ace Monday morn- 
ing at the church of the Ascension, a requiem 
celebration being conducted by the rector, the 
Rev. Fatber Larrabee. The remains were taken 
to Ashtabula, Ohio, where they were to be in- 
terred Tuesday. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 


THE BISHOPS APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 

1. P.M., Georgetown parish, West Washington. 

2. Quiet Day for Women, pro-cuthedral, Wash- 
ington. 

3. Washington: A.M., St. Michael and All Angels; 
Pp, M., church of the Epiphany. 

4,. P.M., St. Luke’s, Washington. 

5. Pp. M., St. John’s, Washington. 

6. P.™M., St. James’, Washington. 

7. Communicants’ meeting 8 P. M., pro-cathedral. 

8. Passion service, 12-3, pro-cathedral. 

12. P.M., Holy Trinity, Collington. 

13. P.M., St. Paul's, Prince George’s Co. 


17, A.M., St. Thomas’, Washington; 4 P, M., St. 
John's, Chevy Chase; 7:30 Pp. M., Epiphany 
chapel, Washington. 

20. P. M., Grace church. Silver Spring. 

23. P. M., St. Bartholomew’s, Montgomery County. 

24, aA. M, Christ church, Rockville; P. M., pro- 


cathedral, Washington. 
MAY 


4. Diocesan convention, church of the Epiphany, 


Washington. 
6. P.M., churchof Our Saviour, Brookland, 


On the morning of the 4th Sunday in Lent, 


the Bishop administered Contirmation in the 
church of the Ascension. The Rev. Dr. Elliott, 
whose illness was mentioned last week, was not 
able to be present, and the candidates, 21 in 
number, were presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Specht who has had charge of the services dur- 
ing the rector’s absence; the assistant minister, 
the Rev. Mr. Cooke, having also been ill and ab- 
sent from the city for some time, 


In the evening of mid-Lent Sunday, the Bish- 
op visited St. Paul’s church. After choral 
Evensong 380 candidates were presented by the 
rector, the Rev. Alfred Harding. More than 
half were young men and boys, among them 
four of the choir boys. The Bishop spoke some 
earnest words of counsel to those confirmed, 
and afterwards gave a brief address to the 
large congregation. 


The third lecture of the Churchman’s League 
series, by the Rev. Richard P. Williams, on 
“Christ and literature,’ was one of remarkable 
force and interest, and, as the evening on 
which it was delivered was unfortunately stor- 


(" 
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~my, Mr. Williams was asked to repeat it at the 
pro-cathedral the following week, in the place 

-Of the lecture which the Bishop of Long Island 
was prevented from delivering by his recent be- 
reavement. 


The bi monthly meeting of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew was held on March 14th, at the 
Epiphany Sunday school room. After the busi- 
ness session a lectureon Korea, finely illustrat- 
ed with stereopticon views, was given by Mr. 

“Gay, who has been engaged in missionary work 
in that country. 


The rectorship of St. Paul’s church, Rock 
Creek parish, has been filled by the election of 
the Rev. Charles E. Buck, rector of St. John’s 
church, Georgetown, who has accepted the po- 
sition. The Rev_Mr. Buck is a distant relative 


of the late venerable rector of Rock Creek par- . 


ish. 


AwacosTIA, D. C.—The Bishop made his annu- 
al visitation to Emmanuel church, March 16th, 
and confirmeda class of 27 presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. W. G. Davenport. Two of the 
candidates were from the new mission recently 
started in this parish at Congress Heights, 
where a Sunday school and lay services are 
maintained by Mr. Henry C. Amos, and where 
the rector himself goes every other Sunday. 
The rector is also preparing a class for Confir- 
mation at Emmanuel mission for colored people 
at Hillsdale; where he is assisted during the 

_academic year by Dr. Mapp,a divinity student 
at King Hall. The mission is now advancing in 


every way except financially, as the people are. 


very poor. A chapel has been secured but not 
paid for, but earnest efforts are being put forth 
by the people themselves to pay the indebted- 
mess on the building and make some necessary 
improvements. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

-Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
The Rev. Benjamin Mowatt Yarrington, rec- 
tor emeritus of Christ church, Greenwich, de- 
parted this life on Saturday, March 19th, aged 
86 years. He was born in Flushing, N. Y., and 
was ordered deacon in 1838, by Bishop B. T. On- 
derdonk, and priest in 1840 by Bishop DeLancey. 
He became rector of Christ church, Greenwich, 
in 1839, a position he retained for 56 years, re- 

tiring in 1895 with tne title of rector emeritus. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

A feature of the Holy Week services at Christ 
-ehurch, Elizabeth. is a service of preparation 
for the Easter Communion, held Monday even- 
ing. It is many years sinceit was instituted, 
and hundreds of communicants have obtained 

great spiritual benefit through it, 


A sum of money has been given for improving 
“$t. Paul’s chapel, Elizabeth. At present the 
building rests on piers, and the walls connecting 
these will now be built and the foundations 
-completed, as well as other work of improve- 
ment done, The Rey. Edmund Banks Smith is 
‘vicar in charge of the chapel. 


The Bishop, on Wednesday, March 23d, vis- 
‘ted St. Paul’s church, Westfield, preached and 
confirmed a class of 17, presented by the Rev, 
Chas, Fiske, the rector. On Friday evening 
following the festival of the Annunciation, he 
confirmed a class at Trinity church, Cranford, 
.4he Rey. John Edgecumbe, rector. 


The growth of Grace church parish in Eliza- 
sethport has been most encouraging, and its 
future seems very bright. Ten years ago there 
were about 50 families nominally connected 

with the Church, including those having com- 
-municants, church attendants, members of the 
-Sunday school, or who looked in any way to the 
rector for his services. The number is now 
nearly five hundred, almost all of them in the 
middle and poorer classes. Recently a Mission 
was held fora week, which has deepened the 
Anterest and devotion of the people of the place, 
and will probably materially increase the class 
which will be presented for Confirmation on 
‘Low Sunday. There is a general guild, a chap- 
eter of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, a boys’ chap- 
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ter, a boys’ recreation club, a Woman’s Aux- 
lliary, mother’s meeting, sewing school, Girls’ 
Friendly Society, men’s club, altar guild, 
Daughters of the King, etc., and twice a month 
services are held at the Elizabeth Rescue mis- 
sion. The rector, the Rev. H. H. Sleeper, 
Ph. D., found a debt of $1,100 on the old church 
when he entered the parish. This has been 
paid. Services are now held in a commodious 
parish house, which will be used asa church 
till the proper building can be erected. There 
is a debt of $1,200 on this house, and $800 of it 
has been pledged as soon as the remainder is 
collected. The vestry is now making a special 
effort to secure the money, and it is hoped that 
the fund will be materially advanced by Easter. 


Visitations of the Bishop of Duluth in 
Duluth and North Dakota 


MARCH 
31. Afternoon, Sauk Rapids; evening, St. Cloud. 


APRIL 

1. P. M., Brown's Valley. 

2. P.M., Paynesville. 

8. A.M., Paynesville, consecration of church; after- 
noon, Reno; evening, Glenwood. 

4. Afternoon, Ashley; evening, Sauk Centre. 

5. Morning. Melrose; evening; Alexandria. 

6. Evening, Fergus Falls. 

7. Morhing, Perham; evening, Detroit. 

8. Morning, Staples; evening, Lake Park. 

10. Duluth: A.M., St. Paul's; afternoon, St. Luke's; 
evening, church of the Holy Apostles’, West 


Duluth. 
11. Evening, Ely. 12. Tower 
13. Virginia. 14. Hibbing. 


15. Morning, Cloquet; evening, Grand Rapids. 
17. A. M., Lakeside, Duluth; Pp. M., Aitkin. 

18. Royalton. 19. Little Falls. 

20. Afternoon, St. Vincent; evening, Pembina. 
21. Hallock. 

22. A. M., Northcote; P.M. Euclid. 

23. Crookston. 

24. Grand Forks; afternoon, East Grand Forks. 
25. Carlyle;.even ng, Bathgate. 

26. Neche; Pp. M., St. Thomas’. 

7. Crystal; P. M., Grafton. 

28. Drayton; Forest River. 

29. Ardock; Walshville. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

PortTage.—St. John’s parish, the Rev. F. S. 
Jewell, S. T. D., rector, has been making good 
use of the late favorable spring weather, to 
push the work on the new church. The excava- 
tion is completed, and the laying of the founda- 
tion wall begun. The building will be gothic in 
style, and, above the foundation, will be of 
brick. It is expected that the work of the con- 
tractors will be completed by July 1st. Whether 
the interior appointments will all be ready at 
that time is not certain. The means of the par- 
ish will be so severely taxed to secure the 
building itself, that it is not easy to see how so 
much that was destroyed can be replaced. A 
heavy burden is laid upon both rector and peo- 
ple, which neither are able to bear, but they are 
united, resolute, and indefatigable, and must 
succeed. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks spoke 
at the Young Men’s Congregational Club, March 
22d, and gave his reasons for observing Lent. 
He thought that “if all the denominations would 
keep Lent, it would create a bond which would 
do more than any thing else to bring about 
Christian unity.” 


‘The Rey. F. B. Allen, superintendent of city 
missions, has been granted six months’ vacation. 


Bishop Lawrence gave the third lecture in 
course under the auspices of the Christian So- 
cial Union, on-March 24th, at the house of Mrs. 
J. E. Peabody, on Marlborough st. His topic 
was ‘The ethics of giving.’ ‘To find the key- 
note of the ethics of giving we must give sympa- 
thy, time, and interest, and these will show 
one’s character and intelligence. Giving is the 
fruitage of life. I repeat that those who have 
means and do not show-a public spirit are-de- 
yendents.”’ te We ee, os BAT 

‘The’ Rev. ‘Professor ‘Kellner, of Cambridge, 


_It is a beautiful and Churchly edifice. 
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read a scholarly paper before the clergy at the 
Monday clericus, in which he outlined the mis- 
sionary spirit of the prophets. He maintained 
that three persons wrote the Book Isaiah, and 
that the Book of Jonah was entirely polemic in 
its contents. 


Soutn FramMineuam.—St. Andrew’s church 
was consecrated by the Bishop, on March 22d. 
A number of the clergy were present, among 
them, the Rev. F. S. Harraden, of Hanover, 
who was instrumental in starting this -work 
many years ago, whenin chargeof the parish at 
Natick. The present rector, the Rev. A. L. 
Bumpus, has carried on the work with great 
success, and his energy for the past few years 
together with that of the few devoted Church- 
women, has issued in this happy occasion of the 
consecration of the church. 


The Rev. J. B. Thomas will soon resign the 
charge of St. Stephen's, Cohasset, and spend 
one year abroad with his family. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Manistzn.—The Rey. John Sword assumed 
the rectorship of Holy Trinity church, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, instituting an order of daily 
services, comprising the Holy Eucharist at 7:30, 
Matins at 9,and Evensong at4. This is the first 
parish in this diocese to have a daily Celebra- 
tion, and it is well attended. Hach Sunday the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated chorally at 10:30, 
preceded by Plain Matins. The congregations 
are large and show much interest, and the ex- 
pectations of a successful continuation of sound 
Catholic work here promise to be abundantly 
realized. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 


' On March 8rd, the Bishop visited Eden. At 
lla.m. he preached and consecrated the church. 
At 7:30 
he preached, and confirmed one person. March 
2d, ‘the Bishop and Archdeacon B. F. Brown 
held service at Jensen. Here two acres of land 
have been given for a church and cemetery. 
The intention is to build a church costing about 
$1,000. They have $500 in cash towards this 
amount. On Sunday, March 6th, at 114. ™., 
the Bishop consecrated the church at Mel- 
bourne. The Rey. W. P. Dubose, D.D., of Se- 
wanee, Tenn., has had charge of this mission 
during his vacation. At 7:30 p.m., the Bishop 
visited St. John’s, Eau Gallie, preached and 
confirmed two persons. 


Arkansas 
Henry N. Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

We quote here the followingfrom a letter to 
the Editor, as it refers to the work in the dio- 
cese of Arkansas: ‘I will callyour attention to 
Trinity church, Pine Bluff, Ark., which certain- 
ly presents a vision of beautiful decorative art 
rarely found any where; this, together with new 
velvet carpet, and new oak furniture, gives 
abundant proof there is a vital spark of good in 
Arkansas. This parish has forged ‘couife front 
and made thehills and valleys of Arkansas ring 
with praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for sending us such a thorough, untiring Chris- 
tian man and rector, as the Rev. G. Gordon 
Smeade. Under his magnetic touch all parish- 
ioners’ hearts responded, and we raised about 
two thousand dollars, which has been expended 
in making this house of God a fit temple in 
which to worship Him. Does not this show how 
easy it is to draw Christian men and women in 
closer touch; cementing and unifying them in 
one common bond of Christian fellowship? Tru- 
ly tbe harvest in Arkansas is ripe, but the 
proper laborers are few. I have often thought, 
Mr. Editor, the training of ministers was in- 
complete. Is it not essential that they should 
know just how hard the battle of life is among 
the members of their flock, in order to meet 
them ina Christian manner? Our Saviour al- 
ways supplied the necessities of physical nature, 
which showed His thoughtfulness, His care, and 
consideration for each individual, thug placing 
His hearers:in: a-condition to. hear and under- 
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stand. His treatment of the rich or poor was 
alike. His consideration took on no degree; all 
held a like placein His heart, and that heart 
was full of sympathy formankind. People, like 
sheep, need a shepherd, :nd that shepherd must 
have the love of God in him in order to lead his 
flock into the right fold. This parish has also 
nearly doubled the rector’s salary, and acces- 
sions in membership have nearly doubled.’ 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

WarrREN.—On Sunday night, March 20th, 
Archdeacon Webber closed an eight days’ Mission 
in Christ church, the Rev. A. A. Abbott, rector. 
There were five daily services, an early celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, Morning Prayer, 
two afternoon services—the first for children— 
and a night service, at each of which the mis- 
sioner made an address or preached a sermon. 
The congregations, good from the first, continued 
to grow until the close, when the seating capac- 
ity of the church, 500, was inadequate to accom- 
modate the people. The archdeacon won all 
hearts and left behind him animpression both 
of manly Christianity and of the Church such as 
will bear rich fruit in the future. On each of 
the Sunday afternoons he was in Warren he 
preached at the halls of the Y. M. C, A., where 
standing room was in demand. 


Long Istana 
Abram N, Littiejobn, D.D., LE. t:., Bishop 

Under advice of his physicians, Bishop Little- 
john has delegated his appointments until Holy 
Week to Bishop Johnson, of Los Angeles. The 
Rev. Dr. Swentzel is commissioned to make ar- 
rangements with another bishop to meet the 
Holy Week appointments. Bishop Littlejohn 
will resume work on Easter Day. 


At the February meeting of the Church Club 
of Long Island, the topic discussed was ‘‘Shall 
the Nicene Creed be restored’’? The Rev. W. 
W. Bellinger led against ero and Dr. 
Francis W. Miller for it. 


The Long island assembly of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew held their mid-Lent meeting in 
Christ church, Brooklyn, the Rev. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, rector, on the afternoon and even- 
ing of the 18th, The boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and the County of Suffolk 
were well represented. The afternoon session 
was conducted by the Rev. E. A. Bradley, D. D., 
who spoke of the work accomplished by the 
Brotherhood, the effective method of enlarging 
the scope of its efforts, and the desirability of 
activity on the part of its members towards 
augmenting its numerical strength. At the con- 
clusion of the address a collation was served. 
In the evening there was a short service, at 
which the Rev. Liewellyn N. Caley, of Phila- 
delphia, preached. The music at this service 
was unusually fine. Encouraging reports from 
chapter secretaries were received, and other 
business transacted. 


- Garpen Crry.—The funeral services of Mrs. 
Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, wife of the Bishop 
of Long {sland, were held at the cathedral of 
the Incarnation, on March 12th. Many promi- 
nent people from Brooklyn and Manhattan, and 
a large number of clergymen of the diocese 
were present and occupied seats in the front 
portion of the church. The services were con- 
ducted by Bishops Potter, of New York, and 
Brewster, of Connecticut, assisted by several 
clergymen. The interment was at Great Neck, 
in the family burial plot. 


BROOKLYN.—The Rev. Mexendos Vance, as- 
sistant at Holy Trinity church, has accepted a 
call from St. Michael's church, High st., and 
will assume charge about the middle of May, 
St. Michael's was consecrated on St. Michael’s 
Day, 1897, its 50th anniversary. The Rev. W. 
T. Fitch has been for some time in charge, with 
the Rev. T, G. Losee as curate. 


On the morning of the 8d Sunday in Lent, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D., Bishop of 
Los Angeles, preached and administered the 
rite of Confirmation at the.church of the 
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Epiphany, and in the evening at St. Matthew’s 
church. 


The Rey. Arthur B. Reacting, rector of 
Christ church, Clinton and Harrison sts., ao- 
companied by Mrs. Kinsolving, left on the 14th, 
for Milford, Va. He will remain there a short 
time, and then go to Old Point Comfort to re- 
cuperate, his recent severe illness making this 
necessary. 


The Rey. Lindsay Parker, Ph. D., is very 
much improved in health, and is expected home 
before the 5th Sunday in Lent, which is the day 
appointed by the Bishop to visit St. Peter’s. 


At Christ church, E.D., the Rev. James W. 
Darlington, D. D., rector, on Refreshment Sun- 
day morning, the rite of Confirmation was ad- 
ministered by Bishop Johnson, of Los Angeles, 
to 59 candidates, among whom were a family 
of seven—five brothers and two sisters. The 
altar was covered with white, richly embroid- 
ered in gold, while on each side of the handsome 
brass cross was grouped a profusion of white 
lilies. On each side of the chancel steps were 
pots of white azaleas. A few crimson roses at 
the foot of the cross harmonized with the rich 
coloring of the chancel window. A new me- 
morial window will be dedicated about Haster, 
in memory of Joseph R. Thomas. The subject is 
the ‘‘Baptism of Christ.”? This will be the sev- 
enth picture of the series of memorial windows 
illustrating the lifeof Christ. First, is‘'The An- 
nunciation,’’ a memorial for Sarah G. Harbrouck, 
Next, ‘Tne Nativity,” in memory of George 
Burdick Lawyer, and his three children, The 
third depicts ‘Christ in the Temple,’’ with the 
inscription,‘'Wist yenot that I must be about My 
Father’s business,’? and is a memorial of a 
mother and her three children, given by the 
Sterling family. The fourth in the series, to 
Richard Howard Dudgeon, is ‘The Crucifixion,”’ 
with the sorrowing Marys at the foot of the 
Cross. Next is “The Resurrection,’ and bears 
the inscription, ‘‘Noli me tangere.”” This is in 
memory of William Fenno Smythe. The last, 
“The Ascension,” is a memorial to Robert Augus- 
tus Robertson, for many years senior warden of 
Christ church. The inscription reads: ‘‘While 
He blessed them, He ascended into heaven.’ 
The coloring in this picture is exceptionally 
fine. There are many other memorials in this 
church, which is open every day in the week 
from 9 4.M. to5 P.M. 


Old St. Mark’s church, South Fifth st. and. 


Bedford ave., long a landmark of Brooklyn, is 
to bedemolished, to make room for the new East 
River bridge. For 59 years the Rev. Samuel M. 
Haskins has been the rector. A tombstone 
alongside.the church, on South Fifth st., marks 
the grave of Mrs. Haskins, and on it fresh flow- 
ers are often laid. The site commituee of St. 
Mark’s have selected six city lots on the 
new Hastern Boulevard as the location fora 
new and handsome edifice. The plot is two 
blocks from Nortrand ave., and has a frontage 
of 150 ft. on the boulevard, which narrows down 
to 100 ft. on Degraw st. 


The surviving children of William W. Flee- 
man, long senior warden of St. Luke’s, will 
place in the church about Easter a handsome 
mural tablet to his memory. 


The 89th st. mission, lately established by the 
Southern archdeaconry, and under the super- 
vision of the Key. W. N. Ackerly, is in imme- 
diate charge of Mr. Chittick, a member of St. 
Andrew’s parish. It is doing well. 


The church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. 
N. H. Underhill, rector, is to be replaced by a 
new building, plans for which have been drawn, 
These call for a structure with a massive stone 
front, surmounted by a tower to contain a chime 
of bells. While the new edifice is in course of 
erection, services will be held in the Sunday 
school building, fronting on Decatur st. Nine 
lots are owned by the church. 


The new mission established by St. Luke’s 
church, corner of Washington and St. Mark’s 
aves., will soon be moved to Grand ave. and 
Prospect Place. A Sunday school and evening 
service are conducted by the Rev. Frederick P. 
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Swezey. A kindergarten and mothers’ meet- 
ing will soon be established. 

Mr. Henry Battman has given $25,000 to a dis- 
pensary in East Brooklyn, asa memorial of a 
daughter whodied not long ago. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, 8.T.D., Bishop 

GREEN Bay.—Lenten services at Christ church 
are being well attended. Every. day of the 
week and most of the evenings are occupied by 
special services, Confirmation lectures, or read- 
ing circles. An edifying feature is the course 
of lectures on Wednesday evening of each week, 
on “The Life and Passion of our Lord,’’delivered 
by F'r. Merrill, of the Oneida reservation. Ven. 
Archdeacon Percy C. Webber will begin an 
eight days’ Mission on Haster Monday. 


An Achievement of a Boy Choir 


On Tuesday evening, March 1st, the choir of 
the church of the Nativity, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. (the pro-cathedral of the diocese), rendered 
Ludwig Spohr’s oratorio of “The Last Judg- 
ment,’’ before an audience which crowded that 
edifice.’ The ‘Last Judgment” is thelast of the 
sacred cantatas written by Spohr, and is con- 
ceded to be his masterpiece. In is he introduces 
a new element which had: never before been 
tried in sacred composition, making use of the 
romantic, with marked success throughout, 
without detracting in the least from the solem- 
nity of the subject, or the sobriety of the style, 
which has always been regarded as an indispen- 
sable characteristic of the highest class of 
sacred composition. 

Spohr, himself a violinist of great ability, was 
essentially a composer for the orchestra, and 
this fact is evidenced through the entire orato= 
rio. He must be an organist of no mean parts 
who would successfully interpret upon that in-~ 
strument the subtle harmonies of “The Last 
Judgment’’; but Mr. E. A. Daltry, the organist 
and choirmaster of the church of the Nativity, 
gave a most brilliaht rendition of theorgan part 
of the oratorio from beginning to end. Of 
course to him belongs the credit of the whole 
performance, Though there were those who 
questioned the wisdom of placing a work of the 
known technical difficulty of ‘The Last Judg- 
ment” in the hands of the members of a boy 
choir, he knew his material, and believed that 
the choir could render the oratorio with credit 
to isself, and the outcome proved that he was 
right. Never had the choir sung with better at- 
tack or with greater precision. Atnotimedur=< 
ing the rehearsals did the choir sing with the 
smoothness which characterized the public per- 
formance, which is, to say the least, remarkable. 

The soloists were taken from the ranks of the 
choir itself. They were: Soprano, Master 
Frank Hoch; alto, Mr. Geo. W. Mentzell; tenor, 
the Rev. S. U. Mitman; and baritone, Mr. Ed- 
ward Sandbrook. Master Hoch has a voice of 
extreme richness and flexibility, and he sang 
the difficult recitatives of the oratorio with ex- 
cellent judgment for one so young. The Rev. 
Mr. Mitman has a really good tenor voice, well 
cultivated. Mr. Sandbrook sang in avery mas- 
terly manner the long recitative, ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord,” in which the destruction of the worldis 
announced. 

Perhaps the best work by soloists and chorus 
was donein the quartette with chorus accompa= 
niment, “‘Blest arethe departed.’? Some concer= 
tion of the interest which the oratorio aroused 
in the audience, may be gained from the fact 
that although hundreds were compelled to stand 
through the entire performance, none went 
away. Under the able leadership of Mr. Daltry, 
the choir of the church of the Nativity, excel- 
lent when he took charge of it, has steadily ad- 
vanced. Such a difficult oratorio would have 
been beyond its powers a few yearsago. It has 
grown in numbers, too, enrolling at the present 
time about 26 boys and 20 men. 

It ought to have been stated at the outset 
that the oratorio took the place of the lessons im 
Evening Prayer, and thus was i ct made a 
part of a religious service. 
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Chicago 
Rev. UC. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


N association in England, called the Na- 
tional Protestant Church Union, has 
become aroused over the recent develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the 
Anglican and Eastern Churches, and has 
issued a statement by way of warning. It 
declares that the standards of doctrine in the 
Greek Church are such as no Protestant 
could accept for a moment. This we can 
easily believe to be true, and we should 
think it almost equally true of the standards 
of the Anglican Church. The superstitious 
practices of the Greek Church are also con- 
demned, such as ‘‘sanctifying the waters” at 
Epiphany, and “‘Greek Fire” at Easter (at 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre). The 
moral condition of the Eastern Church also 
comes up for criticism. It is dangerous to 
throw stones. The Anglican Church may 
be free from superstition, but it has much to 
contend with of an opposite character, in 
tendencies to unbelief, or misbelief. As to 
morality, the Church everywhere has much 
to contend with in the endeavor to maintain 
the standards of the Gospel. Protestantism, 
certainly, has not succeeded in preventing 
some very gross forms of sin. It would be 
necessary toshow in this case that the Ori- 
ental Church itself is responsible for the 
immorality complained of. So far as we 
know, the lax marriage laws are the princi- 
pal matters which call for serious criticism. 
But we think there is no cause to fear that 
the Anglican Church will be infected with 
any possible Eastern errors, even in so re- 
mote a contingercy as the establishment of 
inter-communion, 


ae Pe 
- The Power of Liturgical Forms 


WN our comments upon the remarkable ar- 
ticle in The Hartford Seminary Record, in 
which Congregationalists are urged to 


_ adopt a liturgical form of worship, we did 


not take up the final considerations with 
which the writer clinches hisappeal. They 
seem important enough to deserve separate 
notice, as illustrating, on the one hand, the 
apprehensions which are beginning to af- 
fect the minds of thoughtful men in the 
more orthodox of the older denominations, 
and. on the other, their reluctance to ad- 
mit the claims of the ancient Church of the 
English race. 

By the adoption of ‘‘forms of prayer,” es- 
pecially those derived from Catholicsources, 
“two most desirable things,’’ the writer 
tells his Congregational friends, ‘‘beside 
that of a better worship, might be accom- 
plished. (1) There would be generated a 
strong, but silent and gentle, counter- 
movement against the present theological 
drift towards nowhere-in-particular, which 
threatens us with disrespect and disintegra- 
tion. The Gospel in our worship would be 
a bulwark tous. The Church of England’s 
liturgy is a stronger and surer anchor in 
the Faith, as it is a better expressicn of the 
Faith, than its Articles and Catechism. I 
wish we had that in our worship—that Gos- 
pel in devotional solution, as distinguished 
from the Gospel in undevotional solution— 
which would operate as an antidote to un- 
belief and as a tonic to faith, and which 
would tend to prevent men who cannot abide 


in other Churches, and who are all at sea in 
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respect of Christian faith, from finding an 
easy refugeinthe pulpitsofourchurches. I 
wish we had that in our worship which we 
seem no longer to have elsewhere, that 
would bid such persons pause, before enter- 
ing our almost urguarded pulpits, our 
ulmost defenseless domain.” 

Thus we have, in Dr: Parker's own 
words, the first of the ‘two most desirable 
things.” The gist of it is that liturgical 
worship is the greatest safeguard of the 
Faith. We have never seen a more com- 
plete practical condemnation of Congrega- 
tionalism as a working system than that 
which is incidentally disclosed in the pas- 
sage we have quoted. Why domenwho are 
all at sea in respect of Christian faith find 
an easy refuge in those pulpits? Why are 
those pulpits “unguarded,” their domain 
“defenseless”? Is it not the inevitable out- 
come of the Congregational polity? Ina 
condition of things where every congrega- 
tion is independent, and may frame its arti- 
cles of faith in such terms as it may choose, 
and elect as its pastor whomsoever it will; 
where there is absolutely no conservative 
principle except that which resides in a 
certain tacit tradition and habitof thought, 
there is no safeguard against novelties of 
teaching, ‘‘winds of doctrine,” even to the 
entire subversion of the ancestral Faith. We 
live in a period whenreligious tradition and 
the whole conservative element in religion 
are attacked with a force and persistency 
almost without parallel. The strongest or- 
ganizations are beset with perplexities un- 
known hitherto, and can only protect them- 
selves through incessant vigilance against 
the inroads of false teaching. What, then, 
can await a body, or rather a group of 
bodies, in which the principle of organiza- 
tion is conspicuously lacking, except that 
“drift toward nowhere-in-particular,” end- 
ing in disintegration, of which this writer 
complains? The question inevitably pre- 
sents itself, whether our Lord would have 
left His Church in such a shape as this. 

But Dr. Parker looks to the adoption of 
a liturgical form of worship derived from 
the Prayer Book, or, as he would say, to 
‘the judicious use of classic and Catholic 
forms of prayer,” as the refuge against un- 
belief and disintegration. How far is he 
warranted in this trust? There is no doubt 
that what he says of the Anglican liturgy 
as a greater bulwark of the Faith than the 
Catechism and Articles, is quite true as re- 
gards the great mass of our people who do 
not read the Articles and too easily forget 
didactic formulas. In all ages the liturgy 
of the Catholic Church has had this power. 
But it must be considered whether it is sim- 
ply because it is a liturgy, or because it is 
Catholic. It is not difficult to answer this 
question. Liturgical forms have in the past 
been no less powerful in propogating er- 
ror than in safe-guarding the Truth. The 
Arians of the fourth century seem to have 
been the first to see how potent an engine 
of doctrinal teaching the liturgy was, and 
to manipulate it to their own purposes. In 
modern days, and in our own country, we 
have seen Old King’s chapel, Boston, Uni- 
tarian for a hundred years, yet making 
use of a Prayer Book all that time—a 
Prayer Book, moreover, which is only the 
Prayer Book of the Church with its doc- 
trinal life extracted. In fact, it was not’un- 
common, years ago, for Unitarian congrega- 
tions to use liturgical forms, embracing se- 
lected gems from the Prayer Book, such as 
commended themselves to cultivated taste. 


of Dr. Parker. 
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But while, no doubt, in many individuals, 
ideas of worship were developed which car- 
ried them ultimately into the Episcopal 
Church, the Unitarian congregations were 
not converted to a more orthodox faith. 
We fail to see how Dr. Parker can be jus- 
tified in his hopes, or how the driftof which 
he complains is likely to be checked, con- 
sidering the conditions under which any 
movement of this kind must proceed among 
the Congregationalists. It must, of course, 
be an eclectic movement. Each congrega- 
tion will take or leave, according to its 
good pleasure. There is no authority 
which can insure the selection of such 
forms as embody definite theological teach- 
ing or prevent the alteration of the selected 
forms so as to dilute or destroy their posi- 
tive aspects. This is a difficulty which 
seems to us insuperable. Much as Dr. 
Parker, and those who think with him, may 
desire to provide, in the services of their 
congregations, ‘‘an antidote to unbelief and 
a tonic to faith,” there is no way in which 
they can restrain the persons ‘‘at sea in re- 
spect of Christian faith,” who find a refuge 
in their pulpits, from making the liturgical 
forms a means of imprinting more strongly 
upon the minds of their people their own 
unsettling views. 
We have yet to speak of the second of the 
“two most desirable things” which Dr 
Parker hopes to secure by the adoption of 
a liturgical service. It is stated as follows: 
*(2) We should then have that in use 
whereby we might hope to stay a steady 
outflow from our congregations to that. 
Church whose one great power of attraction, 
despite the disadvantages of its exclusive 
polity, is in its decent, reverent, and pre- 
cious provision for common worship-—in 
its Book of Common Prayer.” 3 
Nothing could be more frank than this 
It is proposed to fight us’ with our own 
weapons, to reach out and appropriate to 
themselves the Church’s Book of Prayer, in 
order to restrain their young people from 
coming back to the Church from which 
their forefathers went out. It is a memor- 
able acknowledgment ofdefeat. They went. 
out from us on account of this very book. 
The anti-liturgical spirit was one of the 
largest elements in the movement which 
gave birth to independency. But now, 
though this opposition, once so fierce, has. 
disappeared, the spirit of sect remains. 


‘Though drifting ‘‘nowhere-in-particular”’ 


under a polity which they imagine not to be- 
exclusive, and acknowledging themselves 
unguarded and defenseless against the in- 
cursion of false teachers, they are yet de- 
termined, at all hazards, to check the out- 
flow of their people to the Church of an ‘‘ex- 
clusive polity.’ 

There is no doubt that this consideration, 
along with the growth of a certain xstheti- 
cism, lias; in“many cases, had more to do- 
with thissmovement than any such love of 
Catholic worship as has affected the mind 
And the policy has been in 
some degree successful. Wedo not believe 
that there is so steady an influx from the 
Congregationalists to the Church as was. 
the case before it became customary to use 
so many features of the Church service. 


But we are inclined to think that this will 
not be the case very long. Dr, Parker him- 
self makes it clear that it is not merely the 
beauty of the various elements of the serv- 
ice which constitutes its greatest charm. 
There is something that lies back of alb 
that. He has almost discerned what, it is. 
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There is something which upholds and sets 
forward the ancient spirit and faith of 
Christendom. Setting aside the final con- 
sideration, so out of harmony with the rest 
of his eloquent article; namely, that of hos- 
tility to the Church, we make out that the 
two things after which he is eagerly seek- 
ing are: first, the truth of worship, and 
secondly, the true Faith. He finds these in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and it is, 
therefore, from that book he would draw 
the material of his liturgical forms. He 
does not remember that many attempts of 
this kind have been made—attempts to 
compile services out of Prayer Book ma- 
terial, with more or less of foreign inter- 
mixture, culling out a canticle here, a con- 
fession there; here a Psalm and there a 
lesson; with alternate recitation of Scrip- 
tural verses, a collect, a prayer, a thanks- 
giving. Butall such attempts proved fail- 
ures in the end. They could not gain per- 
manent acceptance. 

The difference lies in the simple fact that 
the Book of Common Prayer. is what none of 
these compilations can ever claim to be. It 
ig the lineal successor of that system of 
Catholic worship which, through the elabo- 
rate and beautiful services of the Breviary, 
finds its origin in the ‘‘hours” of the primi- 
tive Church. It isa thing of growth, nota 
new manufacture. The main principles, 
the deep underlying characteristics, and 
the chief distinguishing features, still re- 
main imbedded in our present services, giv- 
ing them a strength and power which they 
could derive from nothing else. 

To quote words which have been used be- 
‘fore,—the study of our services to discover the 
mysterious secret of their fascination, will 
show that ‘they draw their origin from the 
remotest antiquity of the Christian Church; 
that their contents remain essentially the 
same; that the last great step in their his- 
tory. was their translation and reduction to 
simpler form at the Reformation; that in 
their structure they are nothing else than 
aggregations of the ancient and universal 
offices of the Catholic Church, and that the 
distinctive features of these offices still re- 
main prominent, their respective limits and 
points of junction are still clearly marked. 
Such are some of the results of a scientific 
consideration of the liturgical system; for 
the worship of the Christian Church, and the 
formularies in which it is exhibited, consti- 
tute a true science, of which the first prin- 
ciples lie deep in objective theology, on the 
one hand, and the needs and aspirations of 
the human soul, quickened by divine grace, 
on the other; shaped first in concrete forms 
by inspired men, kings, priests, and 
prophets of the older Church; developed 
and beautified, ever in accordance with pri- 
mary laws, by martyrs und confessors and 
holy souls of every age.” 

We do not: believe, therefore, that the 
ends which our friends have in view can be 
attained by the compilation of forms for 
public worship, in which selected gems 
from the Prayer Book are brought together 
in new relations. The liturgical ‘‘secret”’ 
will necessarily be lost. Another and a 
different genius must inspire such composi- 
tions. Evenif the old forms are not tam- 
pered with, as th3y have been so often, in 
such instances, they will be more or less 
transformed in their inner significance by 
the changed atmosphere into which they 
are brought. We have heard this expressed 
by, one who said: ‘‘We had the Ze. Deum to- 
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day, but somehow it does not seem the 
same a3 when [ hear it in your Church.” 

We wish our friendsallthe good they can 
get by the use of the Prayer Book, or any 
part of it. We are far from grudging the 
knowledge of its treasures to any who de- 
sire to appropriate them, though we regret 
that the motive should ever be to keep 
men from the Church which has, through 
all the centuries, handed down these pre- 
cious formularies and preserved them from 
depravation. We could wish it might be 
considered whether the liturgical system of 
the Church as an expression of the highest 
possibilities of human worship and a safe- 
guard of Christian doctrine, is not closely 
bound up with that polity so summarily con- 
demned as ‘“‘exclusive”; whether, in short, 
a polity which is not what is meant 
by that term, could ever have drawn to- 
gether and unified upon fixed and enduring 
principles, and maintained for so many cen- 
turies the Catholic services of the Prayer 
Book; or whether, without such a polity, 
the beautiful order of the Christian Year 
could ever have come into existence. 


Eo pe 
The Message of Holy Week 


T is surprising how many good people lose 
sight of the tremendous bearing of the 
Trinitarian idea, in theiradmication for the 
human loveliness of Christ as the Man of 
Sorrows. It is not easy to mingle awe with 
pity—but in the lessons of Holy Week we 
must combine these views. ‘‘Thinkest thou 
that I cannot pray to My Father and He 
will presently send Me twelve legions of 
angels?” If Good Friday is a day merely of 
rapt sympathy, it is aday which our Uni- 
tarian friends might fully share with us. 
The effect of dwarfing the idea of Christ’s 
majesty is ultimately to weaken faith. The 
Transfiguration was the message from on 
high to the faithful disciples, warning them 
of their close connection with the unseen. 
The Crucifixion was not so much an object 
lesson to the world as it was the great Ex- 
piation. God would not have subjected the 
Heir of His glory and the express Image of 
His Person to a shameful death, merely or 
mainly to impress men. He did it to save 
them. He humbled Himself to the death 
of the Cross; and in this we see how fatally 
the rationalistic and Unitarian idea wan- 
ders initseffort to dojustice tothe loveliness 
of Christ’s human character. It loses sight 
of God in contemplating the suffering of 
man. The spiritual apprehension of the 
meaning of Holy Week is the only guaran- 
tee that Holy Week will retain its ascend- 
ancy with us in these skeptical and unset- 
tled times. 

The whole teaching of the Church em- 
phasizes the Messianic and Mediatorial 
character of Christ, as distinguished from 
the mere moral sublimity which many as- 
cribe tohim. Thus the dignity of Lentand 
the terrible isolation of Holy Week are 
mirrored forth tous in a way which would 
be incomprehensible through any mere 
sentimental view of Our Lord as a Man of 
Sorrows. It is the sin of the world which 
necassitated that sacrifice. We had better 
look less at the bigotry and cruelty of the 
Jews. and more at the real cause of that 
crowning event. The Svvior is not merely 
the Head and Chief of Martyrs, but the pre- 
destined Sacrifice upon the altar of the 
Cross. This is the great lesson of Lent, and 
Holy Week in particular. It may be dis- 
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agreeable for the world in general to go 
back now to this old-fashioned severity, but 
there is no use in a soothing message to the 
world in the name of Him whom it has cru- 
cified. Itisnotreal kindness. Ou repent- 
ance is a very small thing beside God’s 
power and willingness to forgive, but how 
can we repent unless we feel sin through 
and through? Thus repentance is simply 
the condition which enables and impels men 
to avail themselves of theSacrifice of the 


Cross. 
This view of man’s obliquity and Christ’s 


infinite condescension may greatly intensify 
the weight of Holy Week upon our hearts 
and consciences, but it will not dim the joys 
of Easter. The greater the rescue, the 
greater the triumph. And in closing the 
balance sheet of a really profitable Lent, we 
have in its earlier stages the blessings of a 
refreshment and awakening; in the latter 
the recurrence of that idea of man’s total 
depravity and alienation from the Divine 
Will, coupled with the immensity of the 
sacrifice required to wash away his guilt 
and prepare him indeed to be an heir of 
God and a joint heir with Christ in His 
kingdom above. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CXLVIII 


CHICAGO paper lately asked the ques- 

tion: ‘‘Why should aclergyman ask for, 
or accept, a half-rate fare from a railroad”? 
and a correspondent of an eastern Church 
paper closes an article on the subject with 
the following peppery sentence: ‘‘One ven- 
tures to hope that the day is not far distant 
whenthis left-handed method of supporting 
the clergy will be relegated to the limbo of 
donation parties and the more ancient, 
though not more honorable devices of a men- 
dicant priesthood.”’ Let us talka little about 
this. And first, I wish to put entirely on one 
side the particular case that called forth 
this discussion, and exclude all personali- 
ties from a temperate consideration of the 
question. 

One would think from reading the two ar- 
ticles, that the clergy were the only class of 
people to whom half fares were given, where- 
as the truth is, that they form only asmall 
fraction of the large number to whom that 
courtesy is extended, If they are to be 
called beggars because they travel on half 
fares, then a very large number of bankers, 
lawyers, aldermen, editors, and merchants 
are beggars also, for they as well as the 
clergy gratefully accept the offered favor 
and unbdlushingly useit. ‘‘Ah, yes,” is the 
reply, ‘‘but they furnisha quid proquo. The 
editors can give tae railway a boom and 
much free advertising; the merchants can 
send it much freight; the aldermen can 
give it votes, but the priest can give it noth- 
ing, and therefore ought to take nothing 
from it.” Is that true? Does the priest give 
the railway nothing? Whatis the priest en- 
gaged in doing? @ is trying to make men 
more honest, more mindful of their obliga- 
tions of others, more regardful of laws and 
contracts, better tempered and less selfish. 
Now if that does not benefit railways as 
much as it does any one else, I would like to 
knowit. Itkeepsmen from disturbing their 
property. It makes men all along their line 
more peaceable and law-abiding citizens,and, 
in short, by ineulcating the vractice of the 
Christian virtues, it raises the tone of publie 
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morals, and so is a general public blessing, 
and in tbat way deserves any help the gen- 
eral public (railways included) can give it. 

Tonce asked a prominent railway official 
why the roads gave ministers half fares. 
He replied laughingly: ‘Ob, not because 
we are so religious, but because it pays us 
todoit. We are interested in the settling 
of the country along which our road 
passes. We want a good class of settlers, 
and good settlers want churchesand clergy- 
men, therefore, whatever we can do to help 
such things along redounds to our benefit.” 
This seemed to me very sensible talk. Some 
may say: ‘‘The railways expect the clergy 
who receive the half fares to say a good 
word for them.” Well, why shouldn’t they 
if they can do so conscientiously? ‘‘Yes, but 
they expect the clergy, if the railway wishes 
to squeeze the people and gain more ad- 
vantages, to keep their mouths shut.” Now, 
I do not think that isso. Some clergy may 
think so, but I must be permitted to doubt 
whether railways think so. ‘‘But they have 
refused half fares to clergy who preached 
against them.” Well, is not that very nat- 
ural? Suppose a man abused you like a 
pickpocket, and then came and asked you 
for five dollars, would you be likely to give 
it to him? ‘‘Do you not think it small busi- 
ness in a great corporation to notice what a 
priest here and there might say?’’ Yes, I do, 
and I think the cases are very rare where 
one would do so; almost as rare as hens’ 
teeth. Worms will turn sometimes, and so 
sometimes will railways. My own course 
would be this: If I were convinced that I 
ought to denounce some railway business, I 
would do it. I would not hesitate a moment, 
but if I had a half fare on that road I would 
send it back, and I would utterly refuse to 
take any favor from it. That, itseems to 
me, would be the fair and square way of act- 
ing. 

Let us now take up another phase of this 
question: Is the granting favors to cler- 
gymen by various secular parties to be 
looked upon as charity, and does a clergy- 
man lose his self-respect by accepting pres- 
ents outside of hissalary? I once had a 
pocket book with many hundreds of dollars 
presented me by people not in my parish, 
and I never for a moment, nor did one of 
them, imagine it was charity and therefore 
intruded on my self-respect. Ido not be- 
lieve it ever enters into the mind of any 
right-minded person conferring favors—such 
as discounts, presents, passes, free tickets— 
on clergymen, that it is done out of charity. 
It is done as a mark of respect for the glori- 
ous profession of the priest, and as a tribute 
to the priceless value of the teachings he 
inculcates. I venture to say that the priest 
who declines to receive such testimonials 
kindly offered, will be considered a churl, 
and do his Master’s cause more harm than 
good. Of course if such favors are offered 
with a view of enlisting the clergyman’s 
support in some questionable cause, they 
ought to be flung back at the offerer with- 
out any ceremony. I have often done that 
and so has every priest. Independence is 
all right, but take care it be not con- 
fused with ill-manners, as it often is. 
Do not understand me as referring in 
what I have said, to a priest begging 
for himself or family. That is humiliat- 
ing indeed. To see a minister of God go- 
going around to get this thing or that given 
him to eke out his support, is a miserable 
sight. Itrust the number of those who do 
it is very smaJ). Thatis avery different 
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thing from accepting favors generously and 
respectfully offered. There is no insult in 
that, Justice Brewer to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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The Spiritual Life af the Priest 

BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D.0 
VIL. 


NOTHER means for promoting the spir- 
itual life, and for the better use of 
which, retirement and fasting are prepara- 
tive, is meditation, As retirement with- 
draws one from the distractions of the out- 
side world, and fasting thrusts aside the in- 
terference of the flesh, so meditation is de- 
signed to overcome the waywardness and 
wandering of the spirit, and to concentrate 
its activity on divine things. Itis a mode 
of drawing near to God, inorder that He 
may graciously draw near to the soul, for its 
spiritual refreshment and invigoration. 
‘Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh 
to you,” (St. Jas. iv: 8) says the holy Apos- 
tle, in connection with some of those Chris- 
tian exercises which most immediately con- 
cern the spiritual life. 

Meditation may be of several kinds: as 
introspective, or searching out the inward 
state, and setting in order before the con- 
scious, and perhaps conscience-smitten, 
spirit, its spiritual defects and needs. Or 
it may, after the pattern of the meditations 
of David, in the Psalms, be scriptural, seek- 
ing out, and dwelling upon, the wondrous 
things in the divine Law; or it may be, ina 
special sense, divine; that is, as dwelling 
upon the divine perfections, as seen in 
God’s creative wisdom, providential good- 
ness, and saving grace. In all these, it 
tends to increase knowledge; to promote 
self-mastery; to quicken the conscience; to 
deepen humility and reverence, and to 
inspire faith and love. The bearing of all 
these on the spiritual life isas unmistakable 
as is their importance to the rightful per- 
formance of priestly duty. Their united 
voice with regard to the spiritual life is, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it’; and to the 
priest they say, ‘In these, thou shalt be 
taught of God,” the things thou shouldst 
know, in order “‘That thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
House of God” (I St. Tim. iii: 15). 

But unfortunately among us meditation 
isalost art. Few understand its nature, 
realize its value, or possess the intellectual 
self-control necessary to its successful prac- 
tice. With most persons, the attempt to do 
the latter results in a sort of religious wool- 
gathering, productive of nothing but tedium 
and vacuity. The case is one of actual men- 
tal incapacity. And under the infiuence of 
ascrappy reading of a multiplicity of papers, 
periodicals, and ephemeral productions, to- 
gether with constant participation in a busy 
round of public gatherings, club meetings, 
and social goings-on, that incapacity is be- 
ing increased. ‘The mental dissipation thus 
produced is destructive of that power of 
concentrated, individual, or unassociated 
thinking, necessary to the practice of medi- 
tation. Capacity in abundance there is for 
a pointless, impromptu thinking, like the 
glittering, but divergent streams from a 
spraying fountain, but none for that calm, 
close, self-sustained thought which, like the 
steady gathering of the waters in the silent 
reservoir, produces an increasing and de- 
termined pressure on the proposed points of 
power. ; 
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In this direction, one may find the secret 
of the comparative ineffectiveness of Lenten 
meditations in general, and the associated 
meditations for the clergy, in particular, 
which are becoming so much the fashion. 
They depend for their interest and efficiency 
upon the hearer’s ability to keep his atten- 
tion fixed on the stream of the speaker’s 
thought—to keep his own thinking con- 
fluent, if not identical, with that of the 
speaker—when he is really incapable of sus- 
taining any such train of thought in and by 
himself alone. The difficulty of the task 
imposed on such a listener is also enhanced 
by the usually discursive character of the 
meditation. There is no logical order 
which, in its steady progression, helps the 
attention see its course, keepsits hold on 
the thought, and be prepared for its next 
turn and phase. The truth is, those who 
are called upon to meditate or to hear med- | 
itations, are affected in no smalldegree by 
the character of the age; and the age is one 
of externality, publicity, and noisy asso- 
ciation, all absolutely incompatible with 
thoughtful retirement and devout medita- 
tion—in short, wholly away from the condi- 
tions and means promotive of the spiritual 
life. But the very existence of these trying 
counter-drifts only makes it the more im- 
perative that the priest cultivate the more 
assiduously the practice of meditation. He 
will make little progress towards the spirit- 
ual life without it. 

In attempting to make proper use of med- 
itation, there will be some to whom certain 
help at the outset will be useful. An 
irresolute and vagrant attention is often 
best guided and steadied by the use of some 
proper book. Hence, in the hour of retire- 
ment and meditation, good use can be made 
of some earnest work on self-examination, 
religious consecration, the devout life, or 
the priestly office. But these must be read 
slowly and be thoughtfully dwelt upon, par- 
agraph by paragraph, and with an honest 
attempt at self-application. In this direc- 
tion, the well-known devotional works of 
a Kempis, de Sales, Scupoli, and Avancini 
will be found greatly useful. There are, 
also, ‘‘Meditations on the Passion of Our 
Lord” and “On the Seven Last Words,” 
by more recent native writers, which con- 
tain both food for meditative thought and 
incitement to holy effort and a devout life. 
All such works, however, find their inspi- 
ration, and the very marrow of their excel- 
lence, in the Christian Scriptures. Hence, 
one must not for a moment forget:the value, — 
as helps in meditation, of the pastoral epis- 
tles, and such other of the apostolic writ- 
ings as the epistles of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
sians and Philippians, and the general epis- 
tlesof St. Peter. Nowhere inthe New Testa- 
ment does holy thought or feeling rise to 
such a pitch of divine eloquence, and betray 
more clearly the inward glow and the out- 
shining splendor of divine inspiration. 
Hence, these should not be overlooked or 
neglected. Nothing else, however full of 
sweetness and light, can take their place. 


But here it has to be said, that many not. 
only fail in attempting to make effective 
use of fasting, meditation, and prayer, but. 
they even discard.their practice altogether, 
simply because they are not deeply and de-- 
voutly at home in the Holy Scriptures. 
They study them for pulpit, not for closet,. 
purposes; they are faithful in their searck 
for an exposition or a sermon, but not for a. 
“Thou art the man,” or ‘‘What doest thou 
here, Elijah”? as the voice of God to their 
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own souls. They have, so to speak, here 
and there picked up a nugget for the pur- 
pose of hammering it into sermon-leaf; but 
they have never dug deep into the divine 
lode from which the soul's spiritual wealth 
is to be most abundantly mined. Or, to use 
another figure, they have, like summer 
bathers, stepped into the surface swell for 
a passing refreshment and. invigoration; 
but they have never, for their own soul’s 
abiding life and vigor, drawn living waters 
from the wells of salvation. But nothing 
ean be further from true wisdom and under- 
standing. ‘‘The words that I speak,” says 
our Lord, ‘‘they:are spirit and they are life,” 
(St. John vi: 63). That Word the priest can- 
not neglect, if he would succeed in any 
spiritual exercise or attain anything of the 
divine life. 
—s— 
Calvary 
BY J. H. ENGLAND 
O soul, b2smirched with sin’s most foul impact, 
Behold, and see how thou hast lost thy grace. 


Then lift thine eyes from earth to Calvary’s Cross, 
And Him behold who took the sinner’s place. 


See where He hangs, the Saviour of mankind, 
Uplifted high upon the shameful tree. 

See where the stream from out His wounded side, 
The blood of life, so freely flows for thee. 


Yea, look on Him, His agony, His woe, 
His nail-pierc2d hands and feet. His thorn-crowned 
head, 
And know these bitter pangs He bore for thee, 
The Sinless suffering in the.sinner’s stead. 


Oh, love divine beyond all power uf thought, 
That He, the Son of God, Himself should give, 
An offering for the rans>m of mankind, 
Once dead in sins, henceforth in Him to live. 


And oh, my soul, remember still He pleads 
His death before the Father's throne above, 
And for the travail of His soul but asks 
Of thee the guerdon of thy perfect love. 


Detroit, March 9, 1898. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

‘An afternoon and evening with the Madon- 
nas,’? was the invitation sent out by three 
ladies of our parish. What does it mean? was 
the query. As others may like to follow in the 
same way, to their profit and pleasure, I will 
explain. 

We desired to raise funds for our Church work. 
A lady opened her house to us; we took down 
her pictures, and substituted pictures of the 
Madonnas, all that we could borrow from 
friends; magazines were ransacked, and albums 
were made up of the cuts taken from them; art 
books were borrowed; art stores loaned un- 
mounted photographs and small pictures, 
which were sold on commission. The look- 
ing of these over added greatly to the 
pleasure of the occasion, and one room 
was devoted tothem. The walls of two large 
parlors were hung with framed pictures of 
Madonnas, no two just alike. Tables stood 
about with books of art containing Madonnas, 
and pictures on easels. We gathered together 
some 500 pictures. We were fortunate in having 
one of our number well posted in art, and her 
part was to answer questions and describe to 
lookers-on, especially to the children. Each 
picture had a card attached,with name of artist, 
date of painting, and by whom loaned, together 
with any item of especial interest. To many it 
was a marvel that so many artists had idealized 
the Mother and Child. It was certainly a most 
enjoyable and profitable afternoon and evening. 
With plenty of time and the advantages of a 
large town, such a gathering might be more 
élaborated, to cover several days. A familiar 
talk or a paper could be the feature of an even- 
ing, with appropriate music and recitations. 
People came from adjoining towns, some even 
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sent word next day to know if the pictures 
were still hanging, they wanted to come. Many 
went away wishing for more time. ‘The half 
had not been seen, it was well worth study.” 
We charged a small admission, and the inevit- 
able light refreshment was served. It was not 
like other entertainments, there was a different 
atmosphere, an absence of chatter; some called 
it “stiff,” but to us it seemed asifa calm and 
holy influence was shed from the lovely Mother 
faces. Allagreed it was unique, and a success. 
To “raisé money for the Church”’ should not be 
always the main point; something to uplift, and 
bring people into closer social relations, would 
be quite as much of asuccess as a well-filled 
money box. TS a 2. 


AN INQUIRY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In Putnam’s edition of Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates, under A. D. 557 is this note: ‘‘Pope Vita- 
lian. He established the universal use of the 
Latin language in the services of the Church.”’ 
Will you through your columns ask what au- 
thority can be quoted to sustain the above 
affirmation? Joun W. Bircumore. 

Cambridge, Mass., March 20th, 1898. 


KEEP THE ORGANIST OUT OF SIGHT 
To the Editor of The Living Churca: 

The placing of organs in chancels, with re- 
verse action, has brought a new personage in 
sight of the congregation. Not only the clergy- 
man and choristers, but the organist is plain!y 
visible. There is no objection to this if the 
organist would maintain the ordinary quiet and 
reverent demeanor of the priest and the choir. 
On the contrary, the organist plays with his 
head as well as his fingers, and the ferocity of 
his countenance is something wonderful to be- 
hold; 
beholder! Being a musician and trainer, I can 
understand the anxiety of the organist for 
prompt ‘‘attacks’? and proper rendition of the 
music. But I cannot see that the haunted, and 
worried, and fierce, and despairing faces of the 
organist are fit or seemly for such public dis- 
play. Indeed, to the congregation possessing 
their souls in peace, they areabsurd, luughable, 
and distracting. But afew weeks ago a beauti- 
ful service in a beautiful, church was thus 
marred, precipitating this warning. Perhaps 
with your present organist you cannot effect 
a change. Before the new one comes, hang 
a little curtain between the keyboard and the 


congregation. 
Bens. F. THompson. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


From Tennesser:—‘‘I cannot tell you what a 
blessing Tur Livine Cuurcn istomehere. We 
are fourteen miles from the nearest church, 
over rough, country roads.” 


Persone! Mention 


The Rev. George Forsey has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Thomas’ church, Detroit, Mich., which he 
has held for the last eight years, and accepted a call 
to St. Paul’s church, Muskegon, diocese of Western 
Michigan. He enters on his new field about the mid- 
dle of April. 


The Rev. J. Scott Meredith has resigned the charge 
of St. Thomas’ church, Beattysville, Ky., and accept- 
ed that of St. Peter’s church, Paris, Ky. 


The Rev. Herbert Parrish who has been in charge 
of St. John’s church, Toledo, Ohio, during Lent, has 
accepted a call to the rectorsbip of the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, San Francisco, Cal., and will enter 
upon his duties there at Easter. 

The Rev. James F. Plummer has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Stephen's church, Oxford, N. C. 

The Rev. R. B. Owens has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Stephen’s church, Oxford, N. C. 

The Rev. Wm. G. Ware has accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ church, Lonsdale, R. I. 


To Correspondents 
W. P. N. J. W.—L. H. D. is the abbreviated form 
for the degree of Litlerarum Humanorum Doctor— 
Doctor of the Humanities, a degree bestowed on one 
who has completed an advanced literury course. 


in fact, fascinating to the ordinary _ 
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Ordinations 


On Tuesday, March 15th. at Ascension church, Bal- 
timore, Md.. Bishop Paret ordained to the priesthood 
Mr. HowardG. England, of Baltimore, and Mr. Will- 
iam D. Gould, of Churchill, Md. Mr. England will 
take the rectorship of Wickliffe parish, Clarke Co., 
Va. Mr. Gould will assume charge of the church at 
Lonaconing, Ma. ¢ E73 : 5, 


C Sficial 
A WARNING 


Aman about 27 years old, rather short and stout, 
with prominent eyes and brown hair, is passing him- 
self asmy son orrelative. He is getting money from 
the clergy. He is an impostor, and should be arrested. 
Last heard of at Elmira, N. Y. 

ANSON R. GRAVES, 
Bishop of the Platte. 


Died 


HULL.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. M. 
H. Griffiney, Deer Hill, Danbury. Conn.. Feb. 1, 1898, 
the Rev. Byron John Hull, D.D., aged 64. 

“Rest and peace are the portion of those who serve 
God.” 


BRINTON.— Entered into rest at Germantown, Phil- 
ade]phia, on the Eveof the Feast of the Arnuncia- 
tion, 1898, George Lewis Brinton, second son of Octay- 
ia E. F., and the late Robert Morton Brinton, aged 23 
years. 

“Lord, all pitying, Jesu blest, 
Grant him Thine eternal rest,’’ 


McCorMIcK.—At Hotel Warwick, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Sunday, March 20th, 1898, Virginia Mc- 
Cormick, widow of the late John McCormick, of Bal- 
timore, Md., and mother of the Rev. John ‘Newton 
McCormick, rector of St. Mark’s church, Grand 
Rapids. 

Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: TH& DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB > 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts ~ 
and forty-one d1oceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greecef=: 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. Gro. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rey JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work. which is. - 
very markedin some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed In addition to the child-en’s offerings, 
which it is earnestly hoped will reach $100.000, liberal 
Easter offerings are solicited from the men and wom- 
en of the Church. 


Church and Parisr 


WANTED.— For the coming school year, by a special- 
ist of experience, and one who can give the best 
references, position as preceptress, or as teacher in & 
girls’ school. Address, M.S., Care LIVING CHURCH. 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
ets. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Ir any reader has a file of THE LIVING CHURCH 
to dispose of by gift or for sale, will he kindly com- 
municate with BISHOP PERRY, Davenport. Iowa, stat- 
ing terms, condition, and completeness of the file. 
Incomplete years will be acceptable. 

“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind 
It contains genealogical records of about 3.000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thcmas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Lefiingwell in bringing out this book, has 
a few coptes orsale. Price $10 a copy. 


WILL some one who is thinking of discarding their 
last year’s b cycle for a new one, kindly consider the 
advisability of giving the same to a Western mis sion- 
ary who has three stations situated nine miles apart? 
The salary received is not enough to warrant even 

he thought of buying a wheel. Sucha gift would be 
appreciated, and greatly assist in the work. Address 
Mi: SIONARY, LIVIAG CHURCH office. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, April, 1898 


8. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet. 
4. Monday before Easter. 
5. Tuesday << 
6. Wednesday before Easter. 
7 Maundy Thursday. Violet (White at H. C.) 
8 GOOD FRIDAY. Black. 
9, Easter Even. Violet (White at H. C. andat 
Evensong) 
10. EASTER DAY White. 
11. Monday in Easter. White. 
12. Tuesday in Easter. White. 
17. 1st Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 


24 2nd Sunday after Easter. White (Red at Evensong) 
23. ST. MARK, the Ev ingelist. Red. 


The Palm-Strewun Way 


BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM 
One palm to fling before the Kiog 
Who rides on His triumphal way. 
Hosanna in excelsis sing, 

And let the highest arches ring, 

And harp and lute with sweetest string 
Their antiphons give forth to-day. 
Though meek and lowly is His mien 
As if He saw another scene, 

As if upon the Virgin's breast 

He, gentle Babe, found sweatest rest; 
As if the beasts in yonder stall 

Were His surrounding courtiers all, 
Ere yet the Magi came, to be 

The heralds of Epiphany; 

Ere yet the holy gifts were spread 
Around the infant Monarch’s bed. 


Or, haply o'er this week of weeks 

His straining, troub!ed vision seeks 

The sight of His dear Father’s face. 

As in the sky He fain would trace 

Some portent that should intervene, 
Some angel legions on the scene 

Of this, His bitter agony, 

His Cross and shame—but round Him, see 
A host exultant—hear the ring 

Of welcome to the palm-crowned King! 


Well may thy walls, Jerusalem, 
Ring with hosannas now; 

Well may’st thou kiss the Monarch's hem, 
And palm-leaves wreathe His brow; 
Well may the Eastern sun rejoice 
And pour his gladdest ray; 

Well may’st thou lift thy festal voice 
Upon His victor way. 

For He shall bear the bitter pain 
That thou may’st live and sing, 
Redeemed and new Jerusalem, 

Blest city of the King! 


— 
Thoughts for Holy Week 


OR weeks now the Church has in her ap- 
pointed services, turned the eyes of her 
children to the example of the tempted but 
triumphant Son of Man. From the Sunday 
next before Haster, day by day, is held up 
before us the suffering Saviour, ‘‘the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” Through Holy Week to Easter 
Even, we hear over and over again the 
story of the Cross and Passion, and on Good 
Friday our eyes are fixed on the awful Sacri- 
fice of Calvary, where from the uplifted Cross 
its bleeding, dying Victim looks down upon 
us as if seeming to say, in the ancient words 
of His prophet, ‘‘Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto My sorrow which is 
done unto Me.” It is a scene that stands 
alone, unparalleled! It is not simply suffer- 
ing, but vast, strange, mysterious suffering, 
filling us with an awe-inspiring feeling that 
it has todo not only with this world but with 
all worlds; not only with time but with eter- 
nity; not only with the finite but with the in- 
fiinte, and with all that lies wrapped up in 
the vast possibilities of the life of the world 
to come. No Christian can contemplate the 
awful sacrifice of Calvary without feeling 
instinctively that it has to do with sanctities 
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and necessities vastly transcending the 
thoughts of men. Whatever we see in it, or 
think we see, we know that it is greater, 
vaster, than we can know orthink. We may 
pray, as did St. Paul for his Ephesian con- 
verts, that we may ‘‘be able to comprehend 
with all saints, what is the breadth and 
length and depth and height, and to know 
the love of Christ,” but we are at once 
moved to say with him, that it ‘‘passeth 
knowledge.” It was areverent and right 
feeling that moved Christians of old to say: 
‘‘By Thine unknown sorrows, good Lord de- 
liver us.” No, we can never know them, 
either their extent or efficacy or power. 
There was no sorrow like unto His sorrow, 
no suffering comparable with that ‘‘merito- 
rious Cross and Passion whereby alone we 
obtain remission of our sins and are made 
partakers of the kingdom of heaven.” 

The degree of suffering depends upon ca- 
pacity for suffering. You rend a tree, and 
it may be said to suffer. It bleeds and dies, 
but unconsciously and without feeling. The 
brute beast can suffer in its way, but it is in 
a small way as compared with that of aman. 
If you hurt a beast it suffers physical pain, 
that isall. You hurt a man and he too suf- 
fers, but it is*not half so much from mere 
physical pain as from a feeling of outrage, 
indignity, and injustice. Thesuffering of a 
degraded savage will be one thing, and that 
of a noble, high-minded man another and 
quite a different thing. The higher and 
nobler the character, the higher will be the 
capacity for pain; it is not halfso much phys- 
ical as spiritual. 

But no one of all our erring, sin-stained 
race can suffer as did the sinless Son of 
Man. His capacity for joy as well as sorrow 
must have been infinitely greater than ours. 
Manifestly, to Him there was a joy in life, a 
joy in God and in His world, that no other 
man ever knew. His whole life was lived in 
perfect touch with God, in perfect balance 
with the world, with the whole wide uni- 
verse. And so nature was to Him what it 
never was to any other man. He was in per- 
fect, sympathetic relationship to the natur- 
al world, and so had such mastery over it 
that even the winds and the sea obeyed 
Him. Even in His very sorrows there 
seemed to be a certain kind of joy, the joy 
of a soul lived in absolute unison with the 
life of the everlasting Father. So, no doubt, 
there was a certain kind of joy even in the 
pain that made Him the Man of Sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. Evenof the aw- 
ful, unknown sorrows of the Cross it is said 
that ‘‘for the joy that was set before Him 
He endured the Cross, despising the shame.” 
So He “‘bore our sins in His own Body on the 
tree.” Just how He bore them, what were 
the deep necessities in the nature of the All- 
Holy One, and the sad estate of His sinful, 
suffering, sons of men, has through the 
Christian ages been the subject of profound 
thought and manifola conjecture. But we 
must all feel how poorand at best inadequate 
have been all the efforts men have made to 
set forth a philosophy of His atoning Death 
and Sacrifice. And yet no Christian has any 
least doubt but that by His meritorious 
Cross and Passion the suffering Saviour met 
the most deep, undying, importunate need 
of our soul's life. So whatever their theolo- 
gy or opinions or prejudices may be, all 
Christians in the hour of trial instinctively 
cry out to the cross-crowned Redeemer, say- 
ing: 

Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee; 
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Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy side, a healing flood, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Savefrom wrath, and make me pure. 


Should my tears forever fiow, * 
Should my zeal no languor know, 
All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and Thou alone; 
In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling. 
8. 
ae OE 
T a miscellaneous sale recently, the lots 
offered included a number of mummies, 
for the possession of which there was asome- 
what keen competition. Three of these 
relics of human antiquity, unrolled, and 
without bandages, were brought from Egypt 
in 1868. According to the statement of an 
eminent authority, Mr. Chandler, sketches 
of hieroglyphics taken from the tombs were 
brought with them, but are now lost. He 
says, according to these hieroglyphics, the 
case marked la contains the body of Ptole- 
my II., Philadelphus, king of Egypt, ete. 
No 1c contains Alphina, wife of Seleucus, 
queen of Babylon. Two letters go with 
them, certifying their genuineness, eto. 
They were purchased for £78, 15s. 
= a“ — 
HE oldest newspaper in the world is the 
Tsing Pao, or Peking News, founded 
in the year 710 A. D. Until recently, it was 
supposed that the Kin Pan, a Chinese jour- 
nal published in Peking for the last thou- 
sand years, was the oldest of all journals, but 
a recently published book by Imbault Hu- 
art, formerly French consul at Canton, shows 
that the distinction belongs to the Tsing 
Pao, the date of whose founding is by some 
supposed to have been as early as the sixth 
century, 800 years before any semblance of 
journalism appeared in Europe. The Tsing 
Pao is now a book of twenty-four pages, 
octavo, tied in a yellow cover by two knots 
of rice paper. Each page has seven columns, 
and each column has seven characters or 
letters, which read from top to bottom. 
This is the Hdition de luxe, officially recog- 
nized by the emperor; but the Chinese kind 
of ‘‘luxe” fixes the price of the journal at 
only twenty-four cents a month. 


a ee 


T appears that in the Edinburgh Board 

schools, the Presbyterian “‘shorter cate- 
chism”’ is taught to all pupils, without dis- 
crimination. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, a petition was presented from 
seventy-one parents or guardians of chil- 
dren attending a certain school, in which 
there are 120 Episcopalian children, express- 
ing a desire that their children should be 
allowed to receive religious instruction in 
acvordance with the teaching of the Episco- 
pal Church of Scotland. It was requested 
that a clergyman who was willing to give 
his time to the purpose, be allowed the use 
ofa room in the school. The petition was 
discussed at length at a meeting of the 
board, and it was urged on the part of 
Churchmen, that the shorter catechism con- 
tained teaching to which they strongly 
objected, and that it was confusing for their 
children to be taught one catechism on Sun- 
day, and another on week days. Attention 
was drawn to the fact that the system of 
separate religious instruction had worked 
extremely well in Ireland, and was employed 
with good success in other parts of Scotland. 
On the other hand, it was objected that it 
was a new system in Edinburgh, and that 
the Episcopalians, if they did not desire re- 
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ligious instruction such as was given in the 
Board schools, might withdraw their chil- 
dren, and send them to schools of their own. 
One gentleman took the Episcopalians to 
task for raising the question of denomina- 
tional teaching. The petition was rejected 
by eight votes to seven, all the members of 
the board being present and voting. 


asses 


hee Bishop of London recently allowed 
himself to be interviewed at some length 
by a London reporter. Though the expres- 
sions thus wrung from him were not always 
of the most dignified character, he cer- 
tainly said some bright things, which 
have already been extensively quoted. In 
speaking of the unreasonable demands made 
upon his time, he exclaimed, ‘I do request 
not to be asked to bless hassocks.” There 
are two classes among the clergy who have 
tried the Bishop’s patience. The first seem 
to think that a bishop exists only for the 
purpose of preaching in their church on 
a Sunday, and wish him to make thissan an- 
nual arrangement, forgetting that there are 
after all only fifty-two Sundays in the year. 
The other type of irritating person, says. 
The Church Times, is the petty triflerin cere- 
monial, whose extravagant attention to 
minutiz is aptly hit off in the phrase, ‘‘bless- 
ing of hassocks.”” Such are the people who 
attach enormous importance to the width 
and color of a book-marker, or the correct 
number of buttons for a cassock, or some- 
thing equally trivial. The Times thinks this 
fussiness over trifles is often associated 
with a neglect of greater and broader con- 


cerns. 
BESS Sx 


Supply and Demand 
BY THE REV. WM. GARDAM 


HE note of life to-day is alertness, The 
world is quickly touched, and world- 
movements are generated and thrill the 
ends of the earth in the ‘“‘twinkling of an 
eye.” Knowledge runs to and fro, and the 
most obscure life is made the recipient of 
its gifts. The marriage of the secular and 
the religious of the middle ages has re- 
ceived its annulment in large part in this 
nineteenth century, and to-day life recog- 
nizes a priesthood, not only of things reli- 
gious, butalso of things secular, and insome 
regards the jurisdiction of the Church seems 
to have grown more limited by this divorce- 
ment. The intellectual evolution of the 
world no longer seems to allow the Church 
authority save in the things of the spirit. 
Her sphere of influence is the soul, the world 
on its spiritual side, and to this the world- 
spirit bids her give earnest heed. 

The life of the day in its secular develop- 
ment and enterprise has grown so intense, 
makes such vast demands upon all the ener- 
gies of man, spreads itself over so much of 
human hope and ambition, that life is in dan- 
ger of that very sort of pre-occupation so 
pathetically brought out in the Gospel for 
the second Sunday after Trinity—‘‘I have 
married a wife”; ‘‘I have bought five yoke 
of oxen.” Its intellectual alertness and in- 
tensity have grown enormously on what may 
be called the economical side of life. Au- 
thority, too, does not make the impression 
or have the weight it has been wont to 
claim in former times. The spirit of the 
day professes to be suspicious of mere 
authority, especially the authority of ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord” on the lips of the Church. 
So it comes that the Church, with her un- 
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changing commission, must set about the 
Master’s business and do her work, not as 
the world bids her do it, but as the world 
makes it necessary she should doit. Never 
has it been so necessary that the ‘‘priest’s 
lips should keep knowledge,” that the 
priesthood should lack no gift, no equipment 
for the ministry the blessed Master has bid 
the Church fulfill. The Church’s authority 
must still be made to be felt among all the 
forces and interests of life, but in the pres- 
ent attitude of the world she is bound to 
teach, rebuke, exhort, govern, and take 
possession more and more by the personal 
fitness, ascendancy, and gifts of the minis- 
istry itself. 

As the world’s life grows more intense and 
elaborate, the demand grows that the min- 
istry of the Church shall have larger gilts 
and graces. More and more does it seem to 
have become necessary that the ministry 
shall be intellectually and spiritually su- 
preme. The Church needs the best life and 
the best gifts. She needs to meet inten- 
sity with intensity, the zeal of the world- 
spirit with the zeal of the kingdom of 
heaven. In an increasing degree she needs 
to meet sacrifice with sacrifice, the glad 
willingness of the world toserve itself with a 
more beautiful and blessed willingness of the 
ministry to ‘“‘count not its life dear unto 
itself” in service for the world’s uplifting. Re- 
demption is not hereditary; the application 
of tke grace of God is not hereditary. Each 
age has its own problems, its own cry, de- 
mands its own redemption, and the Church 
cannot slack up any where and imagine its 
machinery is so perfect that it will become 
self-propelling. Each generation of men has 
its own stressful need, and God lays it upon 
the life and resources of the Church to dis- 
coverand meet thatneed. And the supreme 
problem for the Church is this: To havea 
ministry gifted, able, ready, fully equipped; 
in a word, ‘‘fit for the Master's use.’? The 
world will always be hungry, it will always 
turn from itself when all its experiments 
have failed, and cry for the bread that per- 
isheth not. 

How is the ministry to-day equipped? Are 
its fitness and service up to the measure of 
the need? The mechanism of the ministry 
does not argue perfect equipment. The hu- 
man element of preparation has the largest 
reasons to-day for being in earnest. 


Jae Soe 
The Life to Come 


There is serious reason to believe that 
religion is not now the support which it 
ought to be. Among the suicides of the 
past year were ten clergymen, and, while 
the statistics make no note of it, there were 
undoubtedly a considerable number of 
church members in the sad list. So far as 
these facts indicate a defect in the type of re- 
ligious life, they show that we have got on 
too low a level. The religion of the day 
does not lift men high enough above the 
rush and scramble of the world. It does not 
save them from the fierce thought that what 
is lost in this world is entirely lost, and that 
there are no other compensations. ‘‘And 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrec- 
tion of the just,” is losing force as a motive. 
In our anxiety to stir mem to more activity 
to make this world better, we have been led 
into a tone of dispararement concerning an- 
other world, and of emphasis upon this life, 
which is defeating our purpose. The in- 
creased emphasis which we are putting up- 
on this world inflames the passionate desire 
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for possession here and now, and intensifies 
the agony of defeat. It is another proof of 
the danger of preaching Christianity after 
any Other pattern than that which Jesus 
himself has given. When we put the em- 
phasis where he did not put it, and cbscure 
those things which he called great, we are 
more likely to set a snare for men than to 
promote their welfare. And nothing can be 
clearer than the prominence which Jesus 
gives to the soul and its welfare and to faith 
in the world to come. Christianity would 
have died before the end of the first genera- 
tion if the disciples had looked for nothing 
but what they could wrest from the wretched 
conditions of life in the Roman Empire. 

Then, too, for this life we need to get 
closer to the springs of satisfaction which 
God has opened for his pesple We only ag- 
gravate the dissatisfaction of the human 
heart by much of our example in Church 
life. The Church itself is in no small de- 
gree responsible for the restlessness of 
American life.—The Advance. 


Holy Week 


BY ALICH CRARY 


A Holy Week to see the Holy One, 

And learn the secret of His betterment; 

To follow down the path His footsteps went 
And find the trophies that this Victor won. 


A Holy Week because close at the side, 

The spear-pierced side, whose sacred heart was riven 
By thrusts of agony, that men forgiven, 

Might see and know His love, and there abide. 


A Holy Week of shadow, blood and pain, 

Of cross wrought anguish, then the welcome rest, 

When men may rise in triumph to their best, 

And learn that life through death is man’s best gain. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. PF 

— i 


Book Reviews and Notices 


The Gist of Japan. The Islands, their People 
and Missions. By the Rev. R. B. Peery, A. M., 
Ph.D. With Illustrations. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 31.25. 
Of making many books about Japan there 

seems to be no end; so perhaps itis all the more 

desirable to have the ‘‘gist”’ of it in one volume, 
if possible. Dr. Peery, of the Lutheran mission, 

Saga, puts forth this work for that purpose, and 

really brings together a yrcat amount of infor- 

mation conveniently classified, afuer the school- 
book way, rather than in literary form. Follow- 
ing his account of the history, customs, and 


religions of Japan, are several chapters on 


Christian missions in Japan, methods, hindran- 
ces, and outlook. Statistics are given of the 
various missions, Roman, Anglican, and Protes- 
tant, though the author’s classification is always 
“Catholic and Protestant.’? ‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States,’ he 
says, “has the honor of sending the first Prot- 
estant missionaries to Japan.’? That was in 
1859. He ranks the physical before the spiritual 
qualifications of the missionary, and gives some 
good reasons for preferring married mission- 
aries to celibates. The influence of the Cbris- 
tian homes established by the former, is evi- 
dently of great value. Under a different sys- 
tem, however, it would seem that the services 
of the latter would be more economical and 
efficient. 

Java. The Garden ofthe East. By Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore. New York: The Century Co. Price, 
$1.50, 

Those who were fortunate in gaining entrance 
to the Javanese village at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, will be eager to know more about the 
little people and their homes, and Miss Scid- 
more will prove an excellent guide. Her ‘‘Jin- 
rikisha Days in Japan,’ gave many a fascinat- 
ing picture of the Lotus Land, and we are glad 
to accept ker invitation for a stroll in ‘tthe 
Garden of the Eust.’? It isa densely populated 
and highly productive garden; 450 persons to 
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the square mile, where Dutch thrift and tropi- 
cal luxuriance are both needed to sustain so 
many people. The ruling race have everything 
their own way, and mostly for the better, and 
in the main for the good of the natives. But 
the author does not find the Hollanders attrac- 
tive, nor does she waste her admiration upon 
them, while for the little islanders she has a 
very kindly feeling. ‘‘They are the most gen- 
tle, attractive, and innately refined people of 
the East, after the Japanese,” she says: ‘‘but 
the Datch in Java beat the Dutch in Eurore ten 
points to one.’? Business in the cities is mostly 
2 in the hands of the Chinese; the natives are 
kept to the soil, not even the missionaries being 
allowed to live among them. We get fine coffee 
from Java, but Miss Scidmore did not find any 
as made there which was fit to drink. Of the 
temple ruins, the most wonderful thing in the 
country, we have not here room tospeak. They 
mark the triumphs of Buddhism in the early 
middle ages. 

Korea and Her Neighbors.—A Narrative of Travel, 
with an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and 
Present Positionof the Country. By I-abella Bird 
Bishop. fF. R.G.S. With a Preface by Sir Walter 
C. Hillier, K. C. M.G. With Illustrations from 
Paotographs by the Author, and Maps, Appendices, 
and Index: New York, Chicago, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Price, $2. 

We have here another remarkable book, writ- 
ten by a women of high culture, extensive travel, 
and keen observation. The author of ‘‘Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan” needs no introduction. With 
acourage and nerve that few explorers have 
excelled, she has trodden the unbeaten tracks 
of Korea, and has photographed in silver speech 
and on silver-sensitized plates the hitherto un- 
known life and scenery of the ‘‘Hermit King- 
dom.’”’ With the advantage of influence at 
court, she secured opportunities for observing 
every phase of life, meeting without shrinking 
the hardships and dangers which attended her 
remarkable journeys. She shows us a country 
of great natural resources, and a people not 
without native talent, deep inthe mire of social 
and political degradation, yet with a hopeful 
outlook, under the stimulus of new commercial 
relations with the modern world, and the en- 
lightenment of Christianity. Not the least im- 

- portant service which Mrs. Bishop has rendered. 

to the world in this work, is her clear and im- 

partial account of events transpiring during 

the late war between China and Japan, the be- 


ginning of which was a contention for influence ° 


in Korea. While Russia seems to have reaped 
the advantage, Japan has not let go her hold. 
She is biding her time. The work of American 
and other missionaries is treated with apppre- 
ciation, and Sir Walter Hillier, late British con- 
sul general for Korea, who writes the preface, 
adds strong words of commendation of this 
work. The chapter and notes on Daemonism, or 
Shamanism, are exceedingly interesting, giving 
@ detailed account of these persistent and pesti- 
lential superstitions. 


‘The Worship of the Church, and the Beauty of 


Holiness. By the Rev. J. A. Register, S.T. D. 
New York: James Pott & Co. Cloth, 60 cts. Paper, 
80 cts. 


We commend this little book very highly to 
the clergy and others as a most useful manual 
to put into the hands of converts to the Church, 
and others who complain of their inability to 
understand the use of the Prayer Book and the 
symbvulism of our worship. The book treats of 
the meaning of the parts of the:Church; of the 
various uses of, and changes in, the services 
when used together or separately. It givesa 
full list, with «xplanations of the emblems and 
symbols of the Church; and its style is simple, 
yet dignified and explicit. 

‘The Students’ Motley. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 

Republic condensed, with an added sketch of Dutch 
{ History from 1584 to 1897. By Wm. Elliot Griffis. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

This history is meant for schools and colleges, 
and for those people who feel that life is too 
short ‘for the three bulky volumes of the un- 
abridged Motley. It is also enlivened with sun- 
dry oi tures..t uostion ble advantage over the 
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original Motley. Of course no criticism is needed 
on the Motley part of the book. You cannot 
paint the lily. The brilliant, gorgeous picture 
glows onthe pages like the paintiugs of the 
Dutch masters on the walls of our galleries. 
The addition of the subsequent history of Hol- 
land is timely and well done. The style suffers 
somewhat from being put side by side with 
Motley’s, but the information is conveyed in 
terse and well-chosen terms. The ideas of most 
Americans are somewhat vague as to what_be- 
came of Holland after the contest with Spain 
was over. They can learnit here, and may per- 
haps enjoy the story of the wretched strife be- 
tween the Arminians andthe Calvinistic party. 
We ccmmend the book as well adapted for the 
purpose contemplated. 


The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., as So- 
cial Reformer. By Edwin Hodder. New York, 
Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1. 

The publishers of this book have conferred a 
favor on all students of biography and on the 
public generally. The author was appointed 
biographer to the great reformer, and thisisa 
condensed summary of Lord Shaftesbury’s life 
and work. It reads like a romance, and it re- 
veals conditions among the working classes of 
the English people in the earlier part of this 
century, which seems almost incredible to-day. 
The enormous difficulties Lord Shaftesbury over 
came,the immense good he did, the great masses 
of men, women, boys and girls he freed from the 
worst forms of slavery, give to his life a dis- 
tinction that seldom falls to the lot of one man. 
This book ought to find a place in every home, 
and would fittingly adorn the shelves of all 
libraries. 


A Romance of the Greek War of In- 
dependence. By E. F. Benson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Benson, son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is a writer of great parts, and it is 
a pity that he is chiefly known by his earlier 
novel of Dodo, an unkealthy, unholy story. He 
is much more than a mere novel writer. Heis 
an archzeologist of no mean repute, and in writ- 
ing this book, the scene of which is laid in 
Greece, he wrote of a country with which he was 
perfectly familiar. His style is delightful and 
vigorous, and the scenes of battle and of coun- 
try life are full of strength and fire. There are 
plenty of ‘garments rolled:in blood,’ and cruelty 
and vengeance, but all that was to be expected 
from people who had suffered as the Greeks had 
under Turkish rule, The dramatic career of 
the Greek patriot prelate, Germanus, to whom 
a splendid statue has been erected in Athens, is 
well brought out, and will be new to most read- 
ers. There is not much love in the book,.and 
some of what there is might have been spared 
us, but that would be too much to expect of Mr. 
Benson. The book is one of the best novels of 
the season, and it covers new ground. 


The Vintage. 


Bladys of Stewponey. A Novel by §. Baring 


Gould. New York: Frederic A. Stokes Company. | 


Price, $1.25. 


The name of this book sounds like ‘‘heathen 
Greek,’ but it is meant for English. Bladys is 
a girl’s name, and Stewponey is an English vii- 
lage. The author is one of the best known Eng- 
lish Church clergymen. He has written any 
number of striking and effective sermons, many 
spiritual hymns, a much criticised book on St. 
Paul, a great deal of antiquarian work, and 
very much else, to say nothing of several good 
and bad novels. This book is one of his good 
ones. It is fullof adventure from start to finish, 
and the adventures are novel. We have such 
highly seasoned dishes as a girl to be given in 
marriage to the winner at agame of bowls,a 
priest who marries the girl to the public hang- 
man,a woman burned alive for poisoning her hus- 
band, and this in the year 1790, andin England. 
In short, it is one of the liveliest books of the 
year, and gives a vivid picture of the cruelty, 
the injustice, and the absurdity of the English 
criminal code at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, and of the demoralized social life. 
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The Book of Judges. By G.F. Moore, D.D. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is the first volume of the Polychrome 
Bible, which is in process of preparation and 
publication under the general editorship of 
Professor Haupt, of Baltimore. The work of 
translation of the several books of the Bible 
has been undertaken by eminent scholars—Am- 
erican, British, and continental. The title given 
this series calls attention to the method of 
printing the text ina background of various col-- 
ors, which method exhibits the composite 
structure of the books, as ‘‘modern criticism’ 
views them. The translation before us is the 
work of Professor Moore, of Andover. The 
book is supplemented with many illustrations 
and explanatory notes, which the Biblical stud- 
ent will find useful in his study of the Book of 
Judges. : 


WE have been very much interested in a little 
book entitled, ‘Sunny Life of an Invalid,” by C. 
Howard Young, M.F.S.H. Mr. Young has 
been for 14 years an invalid, confined to bed. 
The list of accidents and diseases from which he 
has suffered would be amusing reading were it 
not so serious. We think it can hardly be du- 
plicated in the experience of any other man 
living. He has had numerous falls, murderous 
assaults from men, and savage attacks from 
dogs, and not the least among his marvelous es- 
capes, he counts his survival from 52 physicians, 
and several hundred druggists. As he is a 
medical lecturer himself, it israther queer that 
he should be so hard in his comments on the 
medical fraternity; yet his criticisms are all 
good-natured, as is the tone of his whole book. 
In fact, it is the revelation of a sunny life, and 
it sparkles with gems of wit and wisdom, and 
entertaining episodes upon a great variety of 
subjects. Mr. Young, in his active years, was & 
professor of English, French, German, and 
Italian, having taught in Paris and Nice. He 
has been a great traveler and careful observer, 
andan enthusiastic advocate of woman] suf- 
frage. His description of his present life, his 
suggestions to invalids, and his remarks upon 
various matters connected with the active life 
in which he cannot participate, but in which he 
still takes a lively interest, are very interest- 
ing, and should prove very helpful to all. Sick- 
ness comes to all, sooner or later, and one may 
learn from Mr. Young how to bear disappoint- 
ment and confinement with equanimity. There 
are 100,000 bed-ridden invalids in the United 
States, and it is estimated that to every adult 
there is an average of ten days’ illness a year, 
Such encouragement, therefore, as is given in 
Mr. Young’s “Sunny Life,’’? should be widely 
welcomed. The fact that he isa Churchman 
will be a matter of interesttoourreaders, The 
book is for sale by the author, whose address is. 
230 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. Price, $1. 
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Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Bliss Perry. 300. 
The Spirit of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. 6060. 
J. J. MCVEY, Philadelphia 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine. $2.23. 

HENRY FROWDE 


The Manifestations of the Risen Jesus. 
Crosswell Doane. 50¢. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co. Ltd., London 
The Truth of Christianity. By Maj. W. H Turton, 33. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Sermons to Young Men. A new and enlarged edition 
of Straight Sermons. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 


By William 


$1.25. 
Tales of Unrest. 


Music—How it Came to Be What it Is. 
Smith. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Napoleon III. and His Court. By Imbert De Saint- 
Amand. With Portraits. $1.50. 
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THR MACMILLAN COMPANY ie 
eS NE eeY of Christian Dogmas. By A. Sabatior.. 
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sadlfe, Death, and Immortality. By William M. Bry- 
ant, M. A., LL. D. $1.75. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


The Story of Life in the Seas. By Sidney J. Hickson, 
D. Sc., F. R. S. 400. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Our Redemption. Its Need, Method, and Result. By 
Frederick A. Noble, D. D. 81.25. 


HARPER & BROS. 
eee ns Tales from Wagner. By Anna Alice Chapin. 
1.25. 


International Monetary Conferences. By Henry B. 
Russell. 

Spun-Yarn. By Morgan Robertson. $1.25. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. $1.50. 


pe gee ofa Nation. By Charles F. Lummis. 
2.50. 


The War of the Worlds. By 4.G. Wells, 81.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Alcuin Club Tracts.—No. 1: The Ornaments of the 


Rubric. By J. I’. Nicklethwaite,F.S. A. $1.50. 
Lays of Iona and Other Poems. By the Rev. S. J. 
Stone. $2 


Periodicals 


That high class organ of criticism, Literature, 
may be ‘‘caviare to the millions,” but the cul- 
tured reader will find much to interest in its 
pages. For example, in the issue of March 9th, 
there is acharming article by Dean Hole about 
his juvenile books, an interesting article on the 
Cid, a fine review of that admirable and timely 
book ‘*‘Bodley’s France,’’ and one on Matthews’ 
‘Hand Book of Musical -History.” The Lord 
Nelson articles are rather wearisome. The Lit- 
erary Notes are most valuable. [Harper Bros., 
New York. Price, $4 a year. ] 


One of the most instructive and attractive 
magazines we have seen has just made its first 
appearance on our editorial table. It bears the 
appropriate title, Nature and Art, and is con- 
ducted by John M. Coulter, Ph. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It aims tomake young peo- 
ple familiar with Nature in her various forms. 
The February issue contains valuable descrip- 
tive papers on Forests; Forest Dwellers—In- 
dians; Life in the Forest—Mammals; Birds; 
Forestry; Forest Workers; Primitive Use of 
Trees; Maple Sugar Making; Forest Fruits; 
Nut Gatherers. There are also eight beautiful 
photographic color plates—full page, those pic- 
turing Raccoons, Gold-winged Birds of Para- 
dise, Forest Nuts, and specimens of finished 
wood (quarter-sawed) being especially fine. 
{Nature and Art Publishing Company, 315 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. Price, $1 per annum. | 


A note of spring appears in the April Atlantic 
Monthly, under the caption, ‘tA Nook in the Alle- 
ghanies,’’ being a bright and charming sketch 
by Bradford Torrey, of the opening of the sea- 
son in Western Virginia. Kindred papers are, 
‘A Florida Farm?’ and a graphic description of 
the Yellowstone National Park, which is very 
attractive reading. So also is the short story, 
‘William Marsdal’s Awakening.”? But there 
are graver topics than these, which must not go 
without mention. ‘tA Decade of Federal Rail- 
way Regulation”’ is a timely and forcible paper 
by Prof. H. C. Adams, detailing the aims and 
methods of the Interstate Commission—what 
they were expected to accomplish; what they 
have accomplished, and wherein they have 
failed. Professor George Howard Darwin, of 
Cambridge, England, son of the great Charles 
Darwin, analyzes the relation of the Earth to 
the Moon and theSolar System; and Prof. Mark 
H. Liddell makes a strong argument on teach- 
ing English through the structure and idioms 
of its own historical grammar, discarding clas- 
sicisms and foreign innovations. 


Ourrent History is partly a_ periodical, 
partly a cyclopedic work of reference. Unlike 
other magazines, its back numbers are as valu- 
able as the current ones; and in bound form, 
with the thorough index given with each vol- 
ume, constitute an elaborate history of our own 
‘times, containing a wealth of information, the 
eompilation and sifting of which have been done 
at- the cost of enormous labor. In ‘the dailies 
and weeklies, the record of events and of the 
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world’s progress is fragmentary, unsystematic, 
and often untrustworthy. Moreover, it is en- 
cumbered with a mass of matter having no per- 
manent importance, and unworthy of preserva- 
tion. Onthe other hand, encyclopedias while 
necessary, as permanent storehouses of knowl- 
edge, are unable to record the world’s progress, 
which soon leaves them behind. Thus an ample 
field.is open for a publication furnishing a con- 
cise yet fulland permanently valuable record. 
This is the field of Current History. In this 
field it was the pioneer eight years ago, and it 
is still without a competitor. Itis of inesti- 
mable value to libraries, to teachers, to students, 
to professional men, and, in fact, to all busy peo- 
ple who have not a library of current literature 
at their fingers’ ends,and the inclination and 
leisure to wade throughit. The current num- 
ber contains 61 portraits, 9 maps, and 2 full-page 
views. [Edited by Alfred S. Johnson. Boston: 
The New England Publishing Company, No. 8 
Somerset st. $1.50 a year. | 


Opinions of the Press 


The Lutheran 


CuurcH CRIPPLES.—Another class who claim 
the privilege (as they would call it) of absence 
from church, are the semi-invalids. Alittle bad 
weather, a little indisposition, a trifle here and 
a trifle there, are each sufficient to drive them 
into chronic indifference towards-the house of 
God, until the very thought of going to church 
becomes irksome. They thus reject the very 
means that would divert their thoughts from 
their ailments and give their lives a quicken- 
ing from above. The loss that results is enor- 
mous. Opportunities are wasted, the means of 
grace slighted, a hopeless, petulant frame of 
mind cultivated, and the charm of the Christian 
life blighted, so that they prove a burden to 
themselves, to those around them, and to the 
Church itself. They are church cripples, and 
need nothing so much as grace to add strength 
to their enfeebled- wills. Nothing cures a de- 
spondent mind more effectually than the spirit 
of worship, and the very duty of which they seek 
to rid themselves is the balm they should seek 
for their healing. 

Christian Intelligencer (Ref.) 

EMOTIONAL RELIGION.—Time was, and not very 
long ago, when in Methodist churches, without 
exception, annual revival services were held as 
regularly as the winters returned. They were 
the old-fashioned, arovsing kind, and it was 
common to receive large numbers on probation, 
the list being greatly 1+educed, however, at the 
expiration of the probati nary term, when the 
faithful were admitted to full membership. 
Now, with a change of views and conditions, 
the custom has changed until in this respect 
there is little if any difference between the 
Methodist Church and other Churches. A Meth- 
odist pastor of this city expresses a sentiment 
that most pastors will heartily endorse, in the 
following: ‘‘Better a few persons turned from 
darkness to light, and wrought into genial and 
ever hopeful associations within the Church, 
than a great company callei forth by some skill- 
ful, emotional manipulator to stand for awhile, 
conspicuous for the fervor and honesty of their 
purpose indeed, but incapable of being assimi- 
lated into the life of the Church, because of a 
want of any real, vital connection with the 
membership of the Church.’’? Mere emotionul 
excitemeéentcan never take the place of education 
and nurture in religion. 

The New York Observer (Pres.) 


A New Morauity.—The Church cannot protest 
too strongly against the advice recently given 
to liberal ministers who find themselves of the 
free-lance order, and yet in orthodox Churches. 
That advice has no uncertain sound, and it 
seems to be an echo of what is just now in the 
air: ‘We say, therefore, to every lhberal min- 
ister in a conservative Church: Stay where you 
are, and preach the truth as God gives you to 
see the truth, without fear, without favor, 
without wrath, or bitterness, taking this as 
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your motto: ‘The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all, apt to teach, pa- 
tient.’*? Was Paul's teaching ever before £0 
perverted? Was such morality ever before in- 
culcated under guise of charity and sweet rea- 
sonableness? Can a man who has any genu- 
ine, unperverted sense of right and wrong, or 
who recognizes the grip cf moral! obligation in 
such sacred relations, for a mcment be hesitant 
about the duty of one so situated to withdraw 
without an hour’sdelay? Such morality as that 
proposed to liberal ministers would not be tol- 
erated for a day ina business firm or cssocia- 
tion composed of worldly men, or even of heath- 
en. Against it we appeal to the Christian con- 
science, to the keathen ccnscience, to any 
dawnings or glimmerings whatsoever of any 
conscience that has not stultified itself by 
shuffling the earthly, sordid, and indefensible, 
‘‘What I want,” into the place of the divine and 
immutable, ‘‘What I ought.”’ 


The Church Times 


VIVISECTION IN €cHOOLS.—"'In order to study 
the functions of the roots of thespinal nerves it 
is necessary to perform experiments on living 
animals.’? ‘If we divide the posterior roots 
supplying acertain limb, the limb may 
be pinched or even burnt without producing any 
sign of suffering. Again, if we irritate those 
ends of the posterior root still in contact with 
the cord, the animal will exhibit unmistakable 
signs of the most acute pain.’? The above €le- 
gant extracts are taken from a wanual of -bu- 
man physiology, which pupil-teachers are re- 
commended, with the sancticn of the Loncon 
School Board, to purchase for themselves. 
When the pupil-teachers have assimilated this 
blood-curdling stuff, then, we presume, they 
will proceed toinstill it into the minds of their 
juniors, in whcm the natural instinct of cruel- 
ty has hitherto rather been repressed by the 
schoolmaster than encouraged. Mr, Macnamara 
has informed the public that the sub-committee 
on pupil-teachers schools are considering the 
question of such paragraphs in physiological 
text books, and well they mightdo. But it is 
worth noticing that such teaching bas been 
sanctioned by a board which would frantically 
resist the teaching of the Crecd or the cate- 
chism's exposition of the whole duty of man. 
We are not now raising a discussion on vivisec- 
ticn as practiced in the. laboratory, but we 
should have thought that it must be obvious to 
most people that it is of more importance toa 
child to betaught right ideas of the Creator of 
the world and its redemption through His Son, 
and of the controlling and abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit, than of the ¢ffects of experi- 
ments on animals whose spinal cord has been 
laid open, and the roots of the nerves divided. 
We owe it to the jealousy of Dissent and ourown 
stupid divisions that our children are in danger 
of becoming callous to suffering in the brute 
creation as well as ignorant of God. 
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The household 


( Copyrighted.) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THB 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPTER, V.—CONCLUDED. 


A LESSON FROM “FORGIVE US OUR TRES- 
PASSES, AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO 
TRESPASS AGAINST US.” 


HE first Sunday after Fraulein Bertha’s 

return from the institution, the people 
of Schafhausen had crowded to their win- 
dows to see a new sight. Some clasped 
their hands in surprise, while some of the 
older ones gave thanks to God. 

Tt was nothing more nor less than that the 
carriage containing the young Fraulein 
Bertha von Hartenstein was on its way to 
the church of Schafhausen, which although 
a pleasant sight, would have been no sur- 
prise had it not also contained the baron 
who was never seen inside the church upon 
Sunday. 

In the morning Bertha had sent a servant 
to ask her father if he would confer the 
honor and pleasure upon her of accompany- 
ing her to church in her new phaeton. 

Had she made the request in person, there 
would have been no end to questions and 
objections, but by a servant he simply re- 
turned the message that he would go, and 
Bertha’s sweet face glowed with joy. 

As they drove along toward the village, 
she told her father how the Lord’s Days were 
passed in the institution, told him of the re- 
ligious instruction, and the sermons to which 
she had listened. 

The baron would have been bored by such 
conversation had the narrator been any one 
but his blind daughter; but his heart went 
out in such pity and sympathy for her, 
that he rejoiced in anything that interested 
her; and when, upon their homeward way, 
she spoke in appreciative terms of the ser- 
mon, he was glad that he could agree in her 
Opinion. 

Fraulein Bertha did not let it end there, 
but the next Sunday she again sent a serv- 
ant to ask the honor and pleasure of her 
father's company to church, and the baron 
could not refuse, for her sake) Besides, he 
began to take pleasure in going, the tedium 
of a day unemployed wasa thing of the past, 
and the baroness was rejoiced to see him 
willing to accompany Bertha. 

The blind girl's influence did not stop 
there. She established a sewing school in 
Schafhausen, and the children were taught 
to make garments, which their parents 
bought at a nominal price, and inevery way 
she helped the poor and afflicted, her lovely 
face being a benediction to those who looked 
upon it. 

The baron was fond of music, and his hap- 
piest hours were when, in the twilight of a 
summer day, or before the glowing grate on 
winter evenings, he listened to her sweet 
voice in song. 

He loved the oratorios of Handel and 
Bach, and when Bertha sang ‘IT know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” or ‘‘Comfort, com- 
fort Zion,” he felt all care removed from his 
heart. 

Bertha’s singing was not only evidence of 
great talent, it was the outpouring of a 
happy heart from.a pure, unselfish Chris 
tian life. ; 


In this, Bertha had no plan to influence 
her father. She did not place herself above 
him in spirituat affairs, nor harbor a thought 
of imperfection in him, but took it for 
granted that in all things he thought as she 
did. In her mind he was all that was noble 
and good, and worthy of imitation, and she 
strove to be a cheerful companion to one 
who was so kind to her. 

One of the daughters of Baron von Har- 
tenstein had married Count Treuhirt, and 
lived upon a large estate in an adjoining 
district. © 

Count Treuhirt was noble by birth and 
nature, a worthy descendant of a long line of 
pious ancestors whose portraits lined the 
walls of the gallery of his castle. 

Upon parchment were traced back sixteen 
generations to the time of the Crusades, 
when for conscience sake, a stately peasant, 
noted for his great strength, had become a 
pilgrim to the Holy Land, had built a habi- 
tation there, had cared for the worn and 
weary pilgrims, had served them, washed 
their travel-stained feet, and given them 
all the comforts he could. ed 

The kaiser remembered noblesse oblige — 
the noble shall be ennobled—he bestowed a 
title of nobility upon him, and because the 
peasant had dedicated his habitation to the 
true Shepherd, so the kaiser gave his family 
the title of Treuhirt—true shepherd. 

There was a portrait of this Crusader, 
Count Treuhirt, which had turned dark with 
age, but in the eyes there was an expression 
not; of this world, and when the Cuunt Treu- 
hirt who was the baron’s son-in-law, looked 
into those eyes, he resolved to be worthy of 
that great ancestor, and that his whole life 
should be a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
in trying to do all he could for the good of 
others, 

This brother-in-law wasa great assistance 
to Fraulein Bertha in her benevolent enter- 
prises, and also a worthy example to the 
baron. In truth, he was an example to all 
the property holders, not only to the best 
interests of the land as to drainage, crops, 
and forestry, but also in sowing that which 
brought forth fruit to eternal life. 

His first efforts upon taking possession of 
title and ancestral home, was to abolish 
Sunday labor; and in spite of sneers, jests, 
and expostulations from all sides, no work 
was done upon his estate upon that day. In 
order to accomplish this, a half day out of 
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each week was given his working people, 
that they might cultivate their gardens,and 
do needed work in their cottages, for the 
comfort of their families. 

Other property owners shook their heads 
derisively, and said that style of farming 
would not succeed, but the count kept in 
mind that he must be a true shepherd. 

Thus it was that no smell of baking bread 
came from the ovens of his working people 
on the Lord’s Day, nocultivating of gardens, 
but out of the doors came neatly dressed cot- 
tagers on their way to Schafhausen church, 
and when the carriage containing the Count 
and his family drove up, and he walked up 
the long path past the cottage once occupied 
by Dorothy, there were smiles and greet- 
ings, and uplifted hats from those gathered 
about the church. : 

, The count had made frequent visita to 
England, and from the great estates of the 
nobility he had learned much in regard to 
benefiting his laborers. He built neat cot- 
tages for them, gave them land for gardens, 
and a place to keep poultry. 

He provided amusements upon the estate 
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for the young people, that they need not 
wish to leave the place to seek it, and a 
schoo] for the children of his laborers, with 
a good teacher and plenty of books. 

By his way of proceeding, his working 
people lost the servile look which he dis- 
liked; they were manly and self-reliant, and 
if the young men upon his estate wished to 
marry and have homes of their own, he 
made no objection, but gave them good cot- 
tages, and helped them commence their new 
life in peace and content. Upon his estate 
there was no ‘‘Sangsi.” 

The baron was much annoyed by the man- 
agement of his son-in-law, but as time 
passed on and he saw tbat the estate was 
not going to ruin, he said no more, partic- 
ularly as Bertha agreed with the count in 
all his plans for the improvement and ele- 
vation of his laborers. 

At length it was reported among the vil- 
lagers that the Baron von Hartenstein had 
grown melancholy; he took but little inter- 
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est in his great estate, and he seldom drove 
about over it as had been his wont. 


The truth was, he had begun to see that 
he had not acted conscientiously with his 
working people, had not helped them in a 
worldly sense, nor attended to their spirit- 
ual advancement. 

He called to mind his treatment of Mat- 
thias Oehm, as well as of many others, and 
it all lay like a burden upon his soul. Only 
the sweet hymns of Bertha could afford him 
pleasure. 

In the meantime, Matthias in Sangsi had 
laid aside his crutches and could walk with 
the help of a cane; and with the assistance 
of Anna, could make a tolerable support for 
his family. 

~He made wooden shoes, plaited straw 
mats, and made willow baskets and brooms, 
and his oldest boy sold them in Schafhausen. 


They managed to live, and would have 
been comfortably happy, had they not been 
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surrounded by such wretched people, who 
apparently had no wish to be any better. 

Ait length Anna took sick, and one even- 
ing the phaeton and ponies of the blind 
Fraulein Bertha were seen standing before 
the dwelling occupied by the Oehms, This 
was an unusual sight, and the windows of 
Sangsi were crowded with the heads of the 
grown people, and the children clustered 
about it in mute delight. 

Heinrich inquired where Matthias Oehm 
was to be found, and half adozen shrill voices 
gave him the information that his house 
was the last in the row, while they whis- 
pered among themselves, ‘‘The blind Frau- 
lein! The blind Fraulein”! 

Bertha descended from the carriage, and 
led by Heinrich to the door, she found her 
way alone to Anna’s bed. 

“Oh Fraulein, dear Fraulein Bertha,have 
you really come to see poor creatures like 
us’? cried Anna, with the tears streaming 
from her eves. ! 
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“Yes, and first let me give you someth ing 
to refresh you,” and opening the ba sket 
which the coachman had brought in an d set 
down at her feet, she took out an orange 
already prepared for eating, and gav e it to 
Anna, followed by more solid refreshment s. 
She urged her toeat, while she sat silently 
by until she finished. 

“The room seems very close; it needs 
more air. Are there no windows in the 
room’’? she asked. 

‘Yes, gracious Fraulein, but the bed has 


to be close to the windows, and theair would 


blow directly upon me.”’ 

‘‘Have you no clock, I do not hear the 
ticking”? 

“No, we sold it when Matthias was so long 
11? 

‘‘Have you any pictures on your walls to 
rest your eyes and refresh your heart”? 

‘Yes, one of our dear Saviour, which was 
given me by dear old Dorothy Burmeister, 
when I was a child.” 

‘Ts it Christ on the Mount”? 

‘No, Fraulein, it is Christ on the cross.” 

They talked for some time, then Bertha 
rose to go. 

‘Poor Anna,” said she, pressing the hand 
of the sick woman. ‘‘I think you have not 
merited the treatment you have received, 
and I hope you forgive those who have tres- 
passed against you. Jesus on the cross said: 
‘Forgive them, for they know not what they 
do’; so will we, looking to Him, pray, ‘For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.’ That is what I 
pray daily, and I hope you do also.” 

T will; I do,” said Anna. 

“‘But your husband, Matthias, I have not 
heard him; is he away from home”? 

Yes, where was Matthias? He was on 
his knees in the outer room, praying God to 
forgive him for causing the blindness of the 
fair young girl. 

Bertha’s quick ear detected his sighs, and 
she paused on her way out, and spoke his 
name. 

‘Porgive! Forgive! gracious Fraulein,” 

* he said with hot tears in his eyes. 

‘“What can I have to forgive you for’’? she 
asked, in surprise. 

“T cannot tell you now,” he said in an al- 
most inaudible voice, ‘‘but only say that 
you forgive me, as you hope to be forgiven.” 

“T do say it with a sincere heart, though 
I cannot imagine what you have done that 
requires my forgiveness. Come to the cas- 
tle, Matthias, 1 am sure that my father will 
give you work,” saying which she bade a 
kind goodby, and passed out. 

Assoon as her carriage was from the door, 
Matthias told his wife the whole story of his 
hatred to the baron who he considered had 
treated him with contempt which heilly de- 
served, and of the revenge which had caused 
the blindness of the innocent young fraulein. 

Anna was deeply troubled, and they talked 
long and earnestly over the affair. 

‘‘Never has it come home to a human be- 
ing more surely than it has come to me, that 
‘Revenge is Mine, saith the Lord,’” said 
Matthias. ‘‘Had I left all to God, and not 
attempted to take revenge in my own hands, 
I would have been well and happy in a home 
on the estate of Rothenfels,” 

Anna made no reply, but her look encour- 
aged Matthias to explain. 

‘‘Had I stopped the-horses that night, as I 
could easily have done, the baron would 
have been grateful to me, and rewarded me 
by acceding to my request. He. has re- 
warded Heinrich for saving his life, and it 


was at Heinrich’s own request, I have since 
heard, that he remained a shepherd so long.” 

Anna’s eyes were full of tears; she pointed 
to the picture of Christ upon the cross, and 
together they prayed that God would for- 
give their trespasses as they forgave those 
who trespassed against them. 

The next day Matthias went to the castle, 
and asked to see the Fraulein Bertha, to 
whom he told the story of his wicked re- 
venge against the baron, and of his bitter 
repentance, and asked her forgiveness. 

‘T forgive you freely, freely,” she said. 
“‘T saw you on the other side of the hedge 
that bright, moonlight night of the acci- 
dent, but as you did not try to save us, I 
said nothing about it, particularly as you 
were discharged the next day. Ihad no 
idea that it was design on your part caused 
by revenge, but I forgive you freely and 
fully.” 

Bertha was not the only one who had heard 
this confession: the baron was in the next 
room and heard all. His anger was so 
great that for a moment he was tempted to 
rush out and visit corporal punishment up- 
on the offender, but the remembrance of 
his affliction and Anna’s illness stayed his 
hand. But he could not feel himself equal 
to seeing Matthias that day; he would wait 
until he too could say he forgave him. 

That evening he and Bertha had a long 
conversation, and the result was, that a 
cottage was commenced upon a pleasant 
part of the estate for Matthias and his 
family and when it was completed, Fraulein 
Bertha furnished it for them, with the full 
approval of her father. 

A lucrative position was given Matthias, 
and in time he became manager upon the 
estate, and confidential assistant in the 
baron’s business. 

Honored and esteemed, his life and that 
of his family passed peacefully along, and 
when prayers ascended from castle and 
cottage, no petition was more deeply em- 
phasized than ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” 


«¢]N the new Polychrome Bible,” says The 

New York Tribune, ‘the name of the 
Diety is given as Jhvh, this vowelless form 
being as near the original Hebrew as the 
English alphabet can express it. This re- 
minds a writer in The Rochester Post-Hxpress 
of a story told of the famous German pro- 
fessor, Ewald who once inserted a paren- 
thetical footnote toa prayer. Ewald was in 
the thick of a fight (such as scholars wage 
the one with the other) with the eminent 
Hebraist Gesenius, when he arose to pray 
in his classroom. And he began thus, in 
slow, solemn voice: ‘O, thou great, omni- 
scient, infinite ‘“Jah,”’ and then added, half 
to himself, ‘not ‘‘Jehovah,” as that fool 


Gesenius says.’”’ 
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The Rights of the Weak 


ECENTLY some school children in one of 
our cities while at play locked a very 
timid, nervous little girl in a dark closet, 
She screamed, pleaded and begged to be let 
out, but this apparently added to the sport. 
Suddenly the crying ceased, and the next 
moment a dead thud was-heard inside the 
closet. This caused alarm among the out- 
siders, and they hastily opened the door, to 
find their helpless victim pale and insensi- 
ple on the floorina dead faint. After hours 
of hard work and the use of restoratives the 
little sufferer became conscious, an is slow- 
ly regaining bodily strength; butit isdoubt- 
ful if a life-time wiil do away with the 
effects of that piece of thoughtless cruelty. 
Why cannot children, and grown people 
too, seek their pleasure in that which will 
give others pleasure instead of pain? Why 
should it be considered ‘*fun” to know that 
we are using our power to make a weaker 
fellow-being suffer either in mind or in 
body? Seriously, why? If the character is 
what it should be, back of the strong muscle 
and hardy frame sitsenthroned a something 
that will ennoble strength and skill by ever 
keeping them for the service of our fellow- 
men, and never allowing them to be pros- 
tituted to giving wanton pain of either mind 
or body. Surely here is an.open field for 
teachers to enter and win glorious gratitude. 
Character forming is far more ‘important 
than book learning. Giving right aims in 
life concerns the life far more than outside 
polish or inside cramming. The presence of 
the weakest child in school is far oftener an 
opportunity forexercising character and en- 
nobling it than contact with the best ath- 
“lete would be. The presence of the weak all 
about us is God’s way of training us to be 
strony within with that strength that shall 
never fail with withering muscle or totter- 
ing age, but shall go striding down the 
eternal years with him, filling and thrilling 
the universe with the greatness of His own 
tender, loving, helping life. 


PROPOS of the sometimes conflicting 
ideals of religion and gentlemanliness, 
a lady sends an amusing anecdote of a 
friend who bewailed to-her the loss of a 
somewhat ill-bred but extremely wealthy 
neighbor, who had been very liberal in his 
help to her country charities. ‘‘Mr X. is 
dead,” said she; ‘he was so good and kind 
and helpful to me in all sorts of ways; he 
was so vulgar, poor, dear fellow, we could 
not know him in London, but we shall meet 
in heaven’ ”’ 


ERE is a fish story, though perhaps not 


anewone. A priest and a commercial 
traveler had for dinner in a hotel in Done- 
gala poor piece of corned beef and a fine 
solo. The priest said, ‘‘You see, sir, this is 
Friday,” and put the whole of the sole on 
his own plate. Ths other stretched over to 
the priest’s plate, cut the sole in two, and 
took half himself, saying to the priest, ‘‘Do 
you think, sir, that no one has a soul (sole) 
to be saved but yourself”? 


a HE vicar of St. Lawrence's church, Bir- 


mingham, recently announced a *‘scrub- 
bing service,” and invited the congregation 
to assist in the work. Soap, water, and 
scrubbers are provided, but the elbow grease 
must be furnished by the devout. The serv- 
ice is to last from three o'clock till half- 
past nine, by which time he hopes that the 
interior of the church will present a glossy 
and shining appearance. This is distinct- 
ly a novel idea, and will afford a sharp 
tebt of 6ithustasm 2° BS ae 
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Church, Chicago, December, 11, 1897. 


“OXFORD” PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS. 


EIGHT EDITIONS. 


Four on:Oxford Fine White Paper. 
Four on Oxford India Paper. 


Separate books from 15 cents upwards. Combina- 
tion sets from 80 cents to'$20.00. A superb assortment, 
embracing all popular bindings. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oxford University Press 
| CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
__ AND ‘THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


9{ AND 93 FIFTH AYENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


American 
Branch: 


OF ALL KINDS. 
PHEENIX M’F’G CO. Eau Claire. Wis. 


RUBBER ALL KINDS, FOR ALL: PUH 


POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
me STAMPS | +++ Catalogue for Stamp, - = 
ere YU | ALPRED MF@ WORKS.- - CHICAGO” 
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A Word of Sympathy 


HO can measure the good that can re- 
sult from one loving, sympathetic 
word? Several years ago a minister was 
passing through a prison crowded with con- 
victs, and beheld a pitiable sight One gi- 
gantic fellow crouched alone in a corner, 
his feet chained to a ball. There was an 
unhealed wound on his face where he had 
been shot while trying toescape. The sight 
of the dumb gaunt figure touched the visit- 
or’s sympathies, 

‘How long has he to serve”? he asked the 
keeper. 

“For life.” 

“Aas he anybody outside to look after 
him—wife or child’’? 

“Flow should I know? Nobody has ever 
noticed him all the time he has been here.” 

“May I speak to him’? 

‘Yes; but only for a minute.” 

The minister hesitated. What could he 
say in one minute? He touched the man’s 
torn cheek. ‘‘I amsorry,” he said, ‘‘I wish 
I could help you.” 

The convict looked keenly at him, the 
hard lines ot his face softened, and he nod- 
ded to indicate that he believed in the sym- 
pathy expressed. 

“T am going away, and shall never see 
you again, perhaps; but you have a Friend 
who will stay here with you.” 

‘fvou have heard of Jesus”? 

“Yes.” : 

‘““Aeis your Friend. If you are good, and 
true, aud pray to God to help you, I am sure 
he will care for you.” 

“Come, sir,” called the keeper; ‘‘time’s 
up.” 

The clergyman turned sorrowfully away. 
The prisoner crawled after him, and catch- 
ing his hand, held it in his own while he 
could. Tears were in the clergyman’s eyes. 

Fourteen years passed. The minister went 
down one day into amine, and among the 
workmen saw a gigantic figure bent with 
hardship and age. 

Who is that”? he asked the keeper. 

‘A lifer, and a steady fellow—the best of 
the gang.” 

Just then the “‘lifer” looked up. His fig- 
ure straightened, for he had recognized the 
clergyman. Hiseyes shone. ‘Do you know 
me’’? he said. ‘‘Will he come soon? I’ve 
tried to be good.” 

Ata single word of sympathy the life had 
been transformed—the convict redeemed. — 
Rams's Horn. 


(6 THERE isa story that in the early days 

of New York State, Mr. Blank used to 
trade with the Indians,’ says a writer in 
What to Hat. ‘‘Coming home one day he 
told his wife that he had invited the Indian 
chiefs to dinner the next day, and, said Mr. 
Blank, ‘I want everything carried out in 
style. [ want just as many courses as you 
would have for.a swell crowd.’ His wife, 
like all dutiful wives since Eve, did as she 
Mr. Rain-in-the-Hole, Mr. Co- 
manche Bob, Mr. Knock-in-the-Toe, and 
colleagues all sat down to an elaborate 
spread of many courses and were waited 
upon by maids of high degree. This was 
all very well. The Indians accepted these 
attentions with solemn courtesy, but the se- 
quel was somewhat remarkable. Time 
went on, and in the course of a month or so, 
Mr. Rain-in-the-Hole, Mr. Comanche Bob, 
Mr. Knock-in-the-Toe, and their friends, 
invited Mr, and Mrs. Blank to their wig- 


: 


was bid. 
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wam. A large tepee was used for the occa- 
sion, and after greetings the Indians seated 
themselves in a circle and invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank to join them. Then began a 
solemn repast, the squaws taking the place 
of the servants that Mrs, Blank had to wait 
upon the table. There were just as many 
courses as Mrs. Blank had. The plates 
were removed each time, but instead of the 
different viands, each course was succotash! 
The head chief would say with dignity, 
‘Bring on succotash’! Instantly the squaws 
would produce the required edible. Then 
after a few minutes Mr. Rain-in-the-Hole 
would say, ‘Take off succotash,’ and the suc- 
cotash was removed. The whole twelve 
courses progressed in this manner. We 
who have sat through many stiff courses 
ean appreciate this. 


HE Indian possesses strong religious pro- 

clivities, and the right appeal to ais 
spiritual nature will usually bring a hearty 
response. Liberty of conscience is a funda- 
mental principle of the Hampton School, 
but the religious life is continually promot- 
ed and encouraged. Into this the Indian 
student sooner or later enters voluntarily 
and earnestly. And in this very fact—in 
the adoption of the God of the Christians— 
lies the best hope of progress for the In- 
dian, because in so doing he changes a God 
of fear for a God of love. As Dr. Shelton 
said at the Mohunk conference last Octo- 
ber: ‘‘The Indian studies to escape the 
ever-present anger of an ever-present God. 
When you try to change him he does not 


tell you that his clothing is more comfort- 


able than yours, but that the gods taught 
his fathers how to dress, and they will be 
angry if he changes, Between him and us 
stand the angry gods, and we cannot even 
change his clothing, unless we first give 
him a new God.” And when the Indian 
goes back to his home, does he go back to 
the blanket? Sometimes he does, but in 
the vast majority of cases he does not. 
There will always be black sheep, and they 
are the most conspicuous members of the 
flock; but when the inventory is taken, it is 
the others that count the most.—W. ZL. 
Brown, in N. ¥. Hvening Post. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA:—‘‘I enclose $2 for that 
royal paper, so trueto the Holy Catholic Church. 
Long may the editor live who is so fearless for 
the truth.”’ 


You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get the right one. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair pay 
50c,and § $1.00 at Druggists 


SAFETY Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It wiil 

LIGHT | interest you. Sent free. 
Mention “Living Church."' 
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St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 

FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 

One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
Tuk Irv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 

TuE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board an& 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 

FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxvilie, Ill, 
A Classical-and Military Boarding School for Boys of a 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Fiela@ 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D 

Head Master: Joseph Alden ‘Shaw. A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, NVY 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emt- 
nence overlooking the tiudson River. Prepares for Col- 
. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28h, 1897. Ad- 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
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Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Under the supervision of Blshop Huntington, 
Twenty-eighth school] year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


NEW YORK -CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
tory and primary classes. 
courses. Address 


Collegiate, Prepara-~ 
College preparation. Special 

SISTER SUPERIO 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, Ney, York 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia, 
Fits boys for college or business. Illustrated catalogue 
with full particulars, sent on application. 
L. M. BuacKkrorp, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 


Nicholson, D.D., 
Rt. Rey. W. E Mor aren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springtieid; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W.D. Kerfoot. Esq., Chicago. Address, 

"True SisTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


¥ond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
$125 for the half year, beginning Jan. 8th [1 
justrated catalogue on application. 
Tux Rev. Cuas. E. Tayyor, §.T.B., Wards 


St. John’s Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rrv. 8. T. Smyrurx, S.T.D., Pros.” 
Delafie.d, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is kdowa as the Children's Hour. 


(Oopyrighted.) 


Periwinkle: Or the Little Crip- 
ple of St. Faith’s 


BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
CHAPTER XII. 


ST. FAITH’S 


‘(7S Mrs. Tilden at home’’? inquired Miss 
Weazen, one bright autumn day. 

“Yes, Miss Weazen,” said Betty who 
knew her face well, as did every one on the 
island. ‘“‘Walk right into the parlor, and I'll 
speak to her.” 

When Mrs. Tilden came in, she noticed 
that an air of excitement pervaded Miss 
Weazen, for she kept clasping and unclasp- 
ing her little reticule, and seemed too ner- 
vous tospeak. At length she said stiffly: 

“T am all alone in the world, and what I 
do is no one’s concern but my own.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Tilden, wonder- 
ing what was to come next. 

“T want some one to love,” said the old 
lady, wistfully. 

‘“‘Have you no cousin who could come and 
live with you”? 

‘*Nou, only two second cousins in California, 
and they have plenty of this world’s goods; 
they don’t want me and I don’t want them; 
what I do want is some one to love who has 
no one else to love her.” 

Suddenly the meaning of, this good wo- 
man’s words dawned upon Mrs. Tilden, but 
she said nothing, and waited patiently for 
Miss Weazen to finish. 

“What are you going to do with Elsie, 
Mrs. Tilden, when you go away for the win- 
ter? If you take her back she may break 
down again, andif she stays in your house, 

t’s the worst place on the island for tne 
with they justsweep around it. Now, my 
house is sheltered.” 

‘“Yes, Miss Weazen, you never feel the 
west winds as we do.” 

‘‘Well, then, I think you might let me 
take Elsie, for you have Periwinkle and 
Mrs. Marston’s children. I would provide 
her with every comfort, and pay the nurse 
well, and if I could have her for my own, I’d 
do more: I won't say what, but Lawyer 
Meager knows all I mean to do if I can get 
her.” 

The thought came to Mrs. Tilden, that, as 
Bessie would express it, Miss Weazen was 
‘“eoing to do an idea,” and a very fine idea 
too. 

“T think, Miss Weazen,” she said, ‘‘that it 
would be an exceedingly kind deed, and as 
you say, you are lonely, and need some one 
to love. We will write to Sister Constance 
at once, and tell of your generous offer.” 

‘Then you are really willing that I should 
adopt her’’? asked Miss Weazen, delighted- 
ly, snapping and unsnapping her reticuleso 
rapidly that it was a wonder she did not 
break the lock. 

“You know,” she continued, ‘that we are 
close to the church, and perhaps when Elsie 
gets stronger she could be wheeled into the 
services. Don’t you think she is growing 
stronger, Mrs. Tilden”? 

“Ves, wonderfully so; wheu our doctor 
was in yesterday to put herin a new plaster 
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jacket, he said that her back was stronger, 
and that her general health was better than 
he ever supposed it could be, considering 
how ill she was when he was first called in; 
but itis right, Miss Weazen, that I should 
tell you that he expects her always to bea 
cripple.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Tilden, but I can make her 
happy. I have money, I’m not poor; Lawyer 
Meager knows I’m not, and people’s think- 
ing I am poor does not make me so.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Tilden. 


After this interview, Miss Weazen called 
twice a day tosee if there had been a letter 
from Sister Constance, and she was so ner- 
vous and excited, that her faithful maid, 
Belinda, said that her mistress had hardly 
slept any at night. As for Periwinkle, she 
was fully asexcited as Mrs. Weazen, but she 
was not tortured by the fear that Sister Con- 
stance might refuse to give up Elsie, and 
thus ‘‘snatch her hope of happiness from 
her,” as the kind-hearted old lady expressed 
it. Very soon the answer came, giving up 
Elsie to Miss Weazen’s care; for the Sister 
was Only too glad to have one of her little 
ones so well provided for. Now that all was 
legally settled, and she knew that she had 
something of her very own to love, she was 
cheerful and happy. 


Belinda was immediately set to work to 
prepare a large front room on the first floor, 
that had been an office of her father’s, and 
which had asmall room opening out of it, 
for Elsie and the nurse. Mrs. Tilden and 
Periwinkle were asked to help her in mak- 
ing the two rooms bright and attractive, so 
that a child would be pleased with them. 
Painters and paperhangers were called in, 
and when at last all was in readiness, Elsie 
was moved up to take possession of the beau- 
tiful rooms. 

The first night after Klsie had been put to 
bed. Miss Weazen told the nurse that she 
could go out, or make herself comfortable 
any where in the house, as hereafter she 
should sit with her little girl every evening 
until she went to sleep. Elsie looked very 
comfortable in the pretty white, iron bed- 
stead which had been bought for her bed- 
room, and her adopted mother longed to 
win her love. Seating herself beside her, 
she took her hand and said: 

“Hilsie, this is your own home now, for I 
have taken you as my own little girl, andI 
want you to call me auntie, and if there is 
anything you ever want, I wish you to tell 
me, and 1 will try to vet it. Think now, 
isn’t there anything that you would like”? 
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Spring Medicine 


The Necessity and the Remedy 


A Safeguard of Health, a Saver of Time 
and Money. 


Health and success may depend upon your tak- 
ing a good Spring Medicine now. Just at the 
time when the system needs unusual supplies 
of energy and vitality to adjust itself to the con- 
ditions of this trying season, it is weakened 
and debilitated, because poorly nourished by 
impure and impoverished blood. Help is found 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because this great med- 
icine has power to purify, enrich, and vitalize 
the blood. It promptly expels all spring hu- 
mors, manifested in boils, pimples, sores, and 
eruptions, tones up the stomach and liver, reg- 
ulates and sustains the kidneys, cures that 
tired feeling, and by creating an appetite and 
giving digestive power, it imparts strength and 
vigor to the whole body. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for 85. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


are tbe best after-dinner pills, 
aid digestion. 25c. 
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A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay any Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, 
Hospital and Society organized for public ben- 
efit. in return for outside White Cloud 
Soap wrapper intact, as follows: 


LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. | SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS. 
-000 


12 90. 4.30 
26.10 8.70 
66 00 22.00 
100.00 33.38 
135.00 45.00 
273 00 91 00 
414.00, 138 00 
558.00 186.00 
705.00 30. 
855.00. 285.00 
1,008.00 336.00 
1,164.00 388.00 
1,323.00 441.00 
1,500.00 500.00 
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We were the FIRST FIRM in the World 
to adopt a system whereby Churches, Beneyo- 
lent and Charitable organizations were offered. 
assistance as per above plan. Address, for 


full particulars, 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB, 1839. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial] package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-casled 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 


The child thought a moment, then she } wiiwaukee. wis. 
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Stick to the Directions, 


if you want to get the most good out of 
=I hval Pearline. Otherwise, you’ll be putting 
in too much, and wasting the Pearline, 
and calling it expensive. 

won't put in enough, and so you 
won't getas much help from it as 
you expected, and you'll have to 

do more work. 
every package for hot and cold 
water washing, 
boiling. 
fo. have wev he ionized the work of washing. 


Or you 


Directions on 


with and without 
These simple, easy directions 


Millions se Pearline 
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looked up into the pleasant, loving face, and 
said: 

‘Yes, I wish you’d kiss me, auntie, and get 
me a maltese kitty.”’ 

Miss Weazen’s old heart thrilled with de- 
light as she bent down and kissed her little 
girl, and promised that she would geta kit- 
ten the very next day. Elsie could not 
know the pang that it cost her to think of a 
kitten’s coming, for only the previous year 
her great yellow cat, Max, whom she had 
had seventeen years, had died, and his mis- 
tress had resolved never to own another, so 
deep had been her grief; but this, she rea- 
soned, would be Elsie’s kitten, not hers, so 
she would not be disloyal in reality to Max. 

Not long after this the Tildens left the 
island to spend the winter with the Mars- 
tons; Mr. Tilden would be obliged to be 
away part of the winter, but Mrs. Tilden 
felt she would rather remain with her two 
daughters. Periwinkle and Mildred - at- 
tended the same school as the previous 
year, and they with the other girls worked 
as before in their St. Faith’s Guild. The 
money from the summer fete was presented 
to the Home, in the name of the guild. The 
rector invited little Herbert, who had a 
sweet soprano voice, to join his boy choir, 
and occasionally both Mr. and Mrs. Nicker- 
son dropped in to church to hear their boy 
sing. 

The winter proved a most happy one for 
Miss Weazen, and little Elsie continued toim- 
prove in every way that could be expected. 
It was a new life for the lonely woman, and 
she soon learned to lift Elsie and wheel her 
about with great skill. 

One bright, spring day, not long after Eas- 
ter, Miss Weazen said to the nurse: 

“IT do not feel very well, so I won’t go out 
to walk to-day with Elsie, but sit here inmy 
big chair at the window in the spring sun- 
shine.” 

_ “Perhaps that would: be best; does your 
head ache”? asked the nurse. 

~ “A little, and I feel dizzy. I’m glad the 
winter is over, but it has never seemed so 
short before. As you go out, tell Belinda to 
look in by and by, soI can tell her what to 
order for dinner.” 

The nurse and Elsie looked up, bowed, 
and waved their hands to her as she leaned 
forward to see them go down the street; she 
smiled brightly to them, and then laying 
her head wearily back against the cushions, 
she closed her eyes. Halfanhour later Be- 
linda came in, and thinking that her mis- 
tress was asleep, wason the point of return- 
ing to the kitchen, when sumething-in Miss 
Weazen’s position struck her, and she 
quickly stepped forward and took her hand, 
but it fell lifeless to her side; she spoke to 
her, and received no answer. Sweetly, 
without a pang, she had entered into rest. 

Periwinkle. was sitting before the same 
old open fire-place, with Bessie on a little 
hassock beside her, and the black cat ona 
rug near the radiator, for Hannibal still 
shunned the treacherous fire, when Mrs. 
Tilden came in with an open letter in her 
hand. Periwinkle looked up and saw tears 
in her mother’s eyes. 

“Oh! mamma, what is the matter? 
any bad news from papa”? 

‘‘No, dear, the letter is from our island 
rector, telling that poor Miss Weazen is 
dead.” 


Is it 


For Coueus, AstuMaA, AND THROAT DISORDERS 
“Brown's Bronchial. Troches” are an effectual 
remedy. Sold only in boxes, 
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“Oh! I am so sorry,” cried Periwinkle. 
‘‘What will become of Elsie”? 

‘She has left a most generous will, Mr. 
Carson says. Ten thousand dollars to her 
little daughter Elsie, with the life right to 
the two rooms she has been using; and to St. 
Faith’s Home she has given her large house, 
with all that it contains, as a country house 
for cripples; and that’s not all,” said Mrs. 
Tilden, as Periwinkle was about to exclaim, 
“she has left a sufficient sum, the income of 
which is to be used for carrying on the work.” 

“Dear Miss Weazen,” said Periwinkle, 
hardly knowing whether to laugh or cry. 
‘‘Mamma, I can hardly believe it! the dear 
cripples are really to have their summer 
home on our island! What will Sister Con- 
stance say! And to think of Elsie with some 
money of her own! I must run in and tell 
Mildred.” 

It was a joyful day for the cripplesin the 
Home when they learned that all who were 
able to be moved were to be taken to the 
country house atthe island. Sister Teresa, 
with nurses and servants, was to go with the 
children, but Sister Constance would remain 
in the city and receive more children to fill 
the many vacancies made by the removal. 

‘“T wish,’ said Sister Teresa one day, 
‘that I could find just the woman I need to 
take with us for a laundress.” 

“Here is a new application that we have 
not looked up, why not try that, No. 25 Gay’s 
Court.”’ 

“No 25, is not that where Elsie came 
from”? 

‘Yes, I think so,’”’ was the answer. 

When Sister Teresa returned, she said she 
had secured a Mrs. Lee from No. 25, who 
would gladly agree to go to the country. 
‘She has lost her husband and child, and is 
alone in the world; and how wonderfully 
things come about—would you believe it? she 
is the very one who had Elsie, and was with 
her the morning she fell in front of Mrs. 
Marston’s.”’ 

“Thatis indeed strange; I remember her, 
she came once to the house to inquire for 


Elsie,” said Sister Constance. 

Thus it came to pass that Herbert’s care- 
less act was over-ruled for good, and by the 
sufferings of one child great help came to 
many little ones, for He who governs all 
things can make ‘even our mistakes, our 
failures, and our sins to glorify His Holy 
Name. 

THE END. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


THE NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
TESTED 


Results of the Test in Various Forms of Dys- 
pepsia. 

Chronic indigestion or dyspepsia, while a 
very common trouble, has for some time 
been looked upon by able physicians as a 
serious thing, and that no time should be 
lost in treating it properly at the start, be- 
cause recent researches have shown that 
the most serious, fatal, and incurable dis- 
eases have their origin in simple dyspep- 
sia or indigestion. 

Diabetes is simply one form of indigestion, 
the sugar and starchy food not being assim- 
ilated by the digestive organs. In Bright's 
disease the albumen is not properly assimi- 
lated. 

While consumption and dyspepsia are 
twin diseases, and it is beyond question that 
dyspepsia makes a fertile soil for the seeds 
of consumption. 

But the trouble has been to find a remedy 
that could be depended upon to cure dyspepsia, 
as it is notoriously obstinate and difficult to 
cure. 

This has been the question which has 
puzzled physicians and dyspeptics alike, 
until the question was solved three years 
ago by the appearance of a new dyspepsia 
cure in the medical world, known as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which it was 
claimed was a certain, reliable cure for 
every form of stomach trouble. 

Physicians, however, would not accept 
such statements withcut first giving the 
new remedy many tests and carefully ob- 
serving results. : 

For three years the remedy has been 
thoroughly tested in every section of the 
country, and with surprising and satisfac- 


‘| tory results. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be honest- 
ly claimed to be a specific, a radical lasting 
cure for indigestion in the various forms of 
acid dyspepsia or sour stomach, gas or wind 
on stomach, too much bile, undue fullness 
or pressure after eating, and similar symp- 
toms resulting from disordered. digestion. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets were not placed 
before the public until this three years’ 
trial left no doubt as to their value, and 
they have recently been placed in the trade 
and can be found on sale at all druggists, 
at the nominal price of 50 cents per pack- 
age. : 

No extragavant claims are made for the 
remedy. It will not cure rheumatism, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever, nor anything but 
just what it is claimed to cure, and that is 
every form of stomach trouble. 

No dieting is necessary, good wholesome 
food, and plenty of it, and you may rest as- 
sured that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
digest it. : 

Druggists claim for it that it is a pleasure 
to recommend it to dyspeptics, because it 
gives such universal satisfaction. 

Little book on stomach diseases sent free, 
by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, sol{cits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc, 

Address, Tax Rey. WM. B. Hamiiton, Rector, - 

: 988 Park Ave. Chicago. 
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Eskimo Baby Life 


HEN a baby Eskimo’s mother makes 

the hood for her reindeer suit, she 
stretches it into a long sack or bag, that 
hangs down behind and is supported by her 
shoulders, and this bag of reindeer’s skin is 
his cradle and home, where he lives until he 
knows how to walk, when he gets his first 
suit of clothing. 


This, however, is while the baby Eskimo 
is out of doors, and his mother is making a 
social visit. When at hisown home, inorder 
not to trouble his mother while she is sew- 
ing or cooking or doing such other work, 
the little baby is allowed to roll around al- 
most without clothing, among the reindeer 
skins that make the bed, where it amuses it- 
self with anything that it can lay its hands 
on, from a hatchet to a snow-stick. 


You doubtless think little Boreas should 
have a nice time rolling around to his heart’s 
content on the soft, warm reindeer skins; 
but when I tell you more about his little 
home, you may not think so. For his winter 
home is built of snow. 


“But won’t the snow melt and the house 
tumble in”? you will ask. Of course it will, 
if you get it warmer than just the coldness 
at which water freezes; but during the 
greater part of the year it is so cold that the 
snow will not melt, even when the Eskimo 
burn fires in their stone lamps inside these 
snow houses; so; by carefully regulating the 
amount of the fire, they can just keep the 
snow from melting. In short, it must al- 
ways be cold enough in, their home to freeze. 


So you can see that the little Eskimo can- 
not have such a very nice time, and you 
can’t see how in the world he can be almost 
naked all day long whenitissocold. But 
such is the fact. 


Yet, in spite of ‘all this, the little fellow 
really enjoys himself. He gets used to the 
cold, and has great fun frolicking around on 
the reindeer skins and playing with the toys. 

At times the fire will get too warm in the 
snow house, and then the ceiling will com- 
mence melting—for you all perhaps have 
learned at school that when a room be- 
comes warmed it is warmer at the ceiling 
and cooler near the floor. 


So with the hut of snow; it commences 
melting at the top because it is warmer 
there—and when two or three drops of the 
cold water have fallen on the baby’s bare 
shoulders, his father or mother finds that it 
is getting too warm, and cuts down the fire. 


When the water commences dropping, 
the mother will often take a snowball from 
the floor, where itis colder than freezing, 
and stick it against the point where the 
water isdripping. Then it freezes fast and 
soaks up the water just like a sponge, until 
it becomes full, and then she removes it 
and puts on another, as soon as it com- 
mences to drip again. Sometimes she for- 
gets to remove it, and when it gets soaked 
and heavy with water, and warm enough to 
‘lose its freezing hold, down it comes! per- 
haps right on the baby’s back, where it 
flattens out like aslushy pancake; or into 
his face, as it once served me.—Lieut. F'red- 
erick Schwatka, in St. Nicholas. 


From Massacuuserts:—‘*Tur Living CHURCH 
is to be sommended for the noble stand it has 
taken for the Catholic Faith. Its editorials 
have given no uncertain sound.”’ 


Feeding a Baby Elephant 


Nthe November St. Nicholas F. Fitz Roy 
Dixon tells of a baby elephant that was 
captured by friends of his in Ceylon, after 


the death of its mother. Mr. Dixon says: 
When Sidney was first brought over, vir- 
tually in order that she might be fed, the 
question naturally arose as to how she would 
take her nourishment. Of course the proper 
way for an adult elephant to take in water 
is by means of the trunk, which is furnished 
with two tubes running its whole length. 
But when a bowl of milk was placed before 
the baby elephant, she did not know what to 


do with it. She dipped the tip of her trunk | 


into it, and the lookers on thought that there 
would be no difficulty about her drinking at 
all, since she recognized the scent of the 
nourishment she had been accustomed to. 
But she was quite at a loss, and set up a roar 
which seemed natural under the circumstan- 
ces. Then some one suggested pouring it 
down her throat from a bottle, and this was 
accordingly tried; and after one or two in- 
effectual attempts she understood. She was 
half starved when this was done, for she 
had had nothing to eat since the death of 
her mother, and her delight at being fed 
was most amusing. The only trouble was 
that it was difficult to satisfy her, and it was 
feared that the change of diet would dis- 
agree with her; but fortunately, it had no ill 
effect. 


PROF. ARTHUR R. SPADE 


The Journal of Education has the follow- 
ing, from the pen of Professor Arthur 
Spade, of Wilmington, Del.: 

‘Poor ventilation is not responsible for 
all the dullness and headache among school 
children. In our school of two hundred 
pupils, at least one hundred and seventy 
were found to be tea and coffee drinkers, 
with the habit so strongly fastened upon 
some of them that they could not well co 
without coffee for one day. \ 

“Tf we only knew how much headache 
and even heart trouble the use of tea and 
coffee produces, a mighty crusade would be 
made against their use. They are positive- 
ly injurious to children and young people, 
and many persons past middle life would be 
much better off without them. An expe- 
rienced physician, who has spent many 
years in a great hospital, declares that over 
seventy per cent. of the cases classed under 
nervous diseases, that came under his per- 
sonal observation, were caused by tea and 
coffee drinking.’’ 

In another letter the Professor says:— 
‘‘After using Postum Food Coffee two weeks 
I found that I had gained four pounds in 
weight, and that my appetite had in- 
creased,” 

When first tried it failed to suit the taste, 
but when the secret of preparation was 


learned, it came to the table a most deli- | 


cious cup. 

The proper taste and nourishment cannot 
be obtained, unless it is allowed to continue 
boiling full 15 minutes after boiling starts, 
not simply 15 minutes after it is put on the 
stove. 

Many of the imitations of Postum have a 
favorable taste upon two or three minutes’ 
preparation. The analysis shows these to 
be a low-grade adulterated coffee, and with- 
out food value. 

It requires time to extract food value and 
flavor from pure cereals 
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“Jorib. The process. of 
Sprouting changes the | 
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Malting is sproutine. 
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Food transforme& tbo 
human Food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Exttac 


The“BEST’ Tonic | 
IS IRe purest and most | 
rRourisking of. Malt Ex- 
tracts, the most “Strength | 
ENING And digestible oF 
Foods. 


Sold by. all Aruggists. 


TOUCH— Soft, light, and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute. 


DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 
best made. 


VARIETY—12 languages, 37 styles of type, 
paper or cards ot any size on one machine. 
-PORTABILITY—Weighs only 19 pounds, 


complete with traveling case, 
The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403-405 East 62nd St., New York. 
Sold by A.C. MoCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avy., Chicago, Il 


‘ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


AYLIGHT ()PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago an 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


IAMOND 


NIGHT 


PEGIAL 


TRAIN 


St. Louis 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION —Invariably uniform, 
i 


Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GIVEN AWAY. 


| PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
rf Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 


paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEw SUBSCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; 
will be given to any one sending us ONH NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION (82.00), paid in advance. 

THE HYMNAL 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa- 
per, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
NEW SUBSORIPTION (82.00), paid in advance 


Lf other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you the 
book of your selection. 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Alma, 


Atma, Mich. 


' An‘ideal remedial resort, esper 


cially designed and equipped for the 


scientific treatment of the health 
impaired, Skilled physicians, val- 
uable mineral waters; approved 
heating and ventilation; luxuriously 
furnished; attractive cuisine, Every- 
thing strictly first-class and up-to, 
date, 


May we send our illustrated book? 


OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


A Magnificent 
Collection of 


FLOWER SEEDS 
sos FREE 


” Varieties, 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-HEstablishea 
and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LADIES’ 
WORLD is a large, 24-page,'96~ 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
® with elegant cover printed in colors. 
3 It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
£¢ Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
A tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
, culture, etc! To-introduce, this: charming 
ladies* magaziné into 100,000 homes. wlicre 
I ¥ it is not already, taken, we now make-the_ following 
y colossal. offe?™ Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents iz silver or stamps, we will stnd The 
Ladies’ World /or Six Months, 27d to each subscriber 
we will also send, Fr@e and post-paid, alarge and magiii- 
Jicent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
_« Varieties, as follows: 
zr Packet Imperial Japanese 
Morning Glory. The flowers are / 
of exquisite beauty.and enormous size, | 
often five inches ‘in diameter; great_# 
variety of colors, some beautifully 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 
1 Packet Superb Asters, Choic- 
cot rgeiets mixture, composed entirely 4 


e finést named varieties, including 

the Victoria; Non Phis U: tra, Comet, 

Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. Jean: > 
i Packet Scabiosa (Bridal wl Ese 

Bouquet.) New strain, pure white, ORNING: 

as distinguished from the old-fashioned * Mournin 


Bride.” 
Large, double flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets: 


x Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varieties, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 
xr Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their color and fori long- 
est, including Acroclinzum,.Ammobium, Helichrysum, etc. 
x Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 

** Cupid,’ Grows.only 6 to 8inches 

high; fine for borders; flowers profusely 

all summer; blossoms largeand fragrant. 
And Tiree Hundred Other Varie- 
tzes, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 

Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 

Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun- 

bergia, Candytuft, French Balsam, Ger- 

man Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilli- 

put Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me- 

Not, Cosmos, Pansies, Verbenas, Chrys- 

anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 

Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

: Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), pee up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for this Season, yor cannot afford to 
miss this wonderful affer. We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
ished, TZhis offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to Gur responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00, Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


ST PAUL 


AND 


WEAR OL 


The Usé of Water 

THERE are few people who thoroughly realize 
the value of water as a beverage, or who know 
how to obtain the greatest advantage from it. 
The effects produced by. the drinking of water 
Excces vary with the manner in which it is 
drunk. Tf, for instance, a pintof cold water be 
swallowed as a large ‘draft, or if it be taken in 
two portions with ashort interval between,.cer- 
tain. definite results follow—effects which differ 
from those which would have resulted from the 
some quantity taken by sipping. Sipping is a 
powerful stimulant to the circulation, a thing 
Which ordinary drinkingisnot. During theact 
of sipping the action of the nerve which slows 
the beats of the heart is abolished, and as a con- 
sequence that organ contracts much more rap- 
idly, the pulsé beats more quickly, and the cir- 
culation in’ various parts of the body is in- 
creased. In addition to this, we find that the 
pressure under which ‘the ‘bile is secreted is 


f raised by .the-sipping of/fluid. And here is a 


point which might well be noted by our readers: 
A glass of cold water, slowly sipped, wili pro- 
duce greater acceleration of the pulse for a time 
tharéwill a glass of wine or ‘spirits taken at a 
draft. 
place to mention that sipping cold water will 
often allay the craving for alcohol in those who 
have been in the habit of taking too much of it, 
and who may*be endeavoring to reform, the 
effect being probably due to the stimulant ac- 


tion.of the sipping.—The Peoples’ Health Journal. 


Water is really ouronly true beverage. Form- 
ing as it does, three-quarters of the weight of 
the human body, it is of the next importance to 
the air we breathe. Milk is a typical food, not 
a beverage, and should never be used as such. 
It is true that it. contains a large amount of 
water, but only sufficient for its digestion. Ina 
very short:time the non-water drinker bec mes 
Sallow, constipated, and uncomfortable. The 
poison matter that should be dissolved by the 
free use of water, and carried off in the cireula- 
tion and through the excretory organs, is held 
in the system; the body loses weight, the skin 


*} becomes dry and rough, losing its life and bril- 


liancy. Three-quarters of the weight of the liv- 
ing body should be water. -A large quantity of 
this water is taken in the form of green vege- 
tables and. fruits. A healthy person should 
drink at least a quart anda half of cool (not 
iced) water in each twenty-four hours—a glass 
the first thing in the morning and the last thing 
at night, and the remaining quantity after or 
between meals. Infants frequently suffer more 
from. the lack of cool water than from the 
lack of food.—Mrs..Rorer in Ladies’ Honte. Journal. 


In this connection, it may not be out of. 


Gai I. 
sordak 


: coe Milk. é 


HAS NO EQUAL AS. 4 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” SENT ” 
FREE on APPLICATION. % 


(AS NeW Yori ConDENSED MiLK Cony QP 7 


THE CHRISTY. SADDLE 


6,000. physicians, and is en- 
dorsed by the medical profes- 


‘anatomically correct, and the 
only type of saddle ‘for cyc lists 


man'facturers have ado 
the Christyas a regular equip- 
mentor an option for 1898 
without additional chargé 
retail. Avoid imitations, , 
bs sist on the: Christy. 

|. Christy rider, always a Christy 
Christy Booklet free. 


advocate 


New York A. 6. SPALDING 8 BROS. Chicago 


nents Hotel, 
plus home- comforts. 
medical care, 


baths, etc., 
= _ For the sick.or well 
ordiaaprated book, address’ 
N. F. PENNOYER, MD. » Mer, 
Bi Chicago, office, | WO State st. Tuesdays, I: 30 fo 4. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables. and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, el 
Yrees). apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. ; 


PENNOYER } 


SANITARIUM 


KENOSHA, 
WIS. 


$$ 


!Cash Prizes 


or explain. 


$5 to $200. 
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$$ 
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| If you’re a good speller, you can win a prize. 
Scattered through the advertising pages of Godey’s Magazine for 
are words purposely misspelled. The person sending the largest 
list, with spellings corrected, gets our first prize of $200 ; g second 
largest, $100 ¢ and so on—73 Gash prizes, amounting to 31000. 


QurVionthly Spelling-Bee 


is an original feature of Godey’s—unique, fascinating, instructive. 
is absolutely fair to all—no catches, no tricks, nothing to conceal 
Any one who can detect 
misspellings of common English words 
has a fair opportunity to win from 
How do we do it? 
Your careful reading adds more than 
$1,000 a month to the value of ‘our ad- 
vertising space. Fullparticularsin April Godey’s. Get it promptly 
from your newsdealer, or send 70 Gents (coin or stamps) to 


Godey’s Magazine, 


Copyright. 1898, by The Godey Co. 
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To Good 
Spellers 


It’s very simple: | 
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New York 
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Scribner’s Newest Books 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By FRANcIs WItson. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
Also a limited edition of 204 copies with special features, each $4.00 net. 


The famous comedian knew Mr. Field very intimately, and his informal and anecdotal biography presents very vividly the fun-loving nature which is 
so apparent in the writings of the Western poet; stories of Field and his relations with his family and his circle of friends, many of the anecdotes having 
a bookish flavor; scraps of verse and odd fly-leaf inscriptions by him; and direct reminiscence and estimate of his work, make up an unusual volume. 


Two Easter Volumes by Henry van Dyke, 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems. 
D D BY porn pres mee ee is a revised By HENRY VAN DYKE. (Third Edition.) 
r. van Dyke's “‘Straight Sermons, 3 s i 

and enlarged edition, are unique in the effectiveness of their appeal to young Elegantly bound in gilt vellum. 12mo, $1.50. 

men, owing to their vigor, strength, and straightforward manliness. The “It is broad in its sympathies, human and humane, and at the same time ele- 
Christian Evangelist has said: ‘*‘We commend these sermons as models, vated, clear, and strong, . . . and if we know what poetry is, Dr. van Dyke 
both as to themes and treatment.” here has written it.’—R. R. BowKER in the New York Times. 

=] FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY AULD LANG SYNE YOUNG BLOOD 

A Story of Land and Sea in the Daysof the Revolution. By the Rt. Hon. Professor F, Max MULLER, author of By E. W. Hornoune, author of “My Lord Duke,” ‘‘The 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Penn- “The Science of Language,” etc. (Second Edition.) Rogue’s March,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
sylvania, (Third Edition,) 12mo, $1.25. 5 Crowa 8yo, $2.00. 
NAPOLEON IIL. AND HI8 COURT WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? EMERSON AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Impert DE SatNr-AmaNnp. With portra’ts. 12mo, Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivatea Taste in By JoHNJ. CHAPMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


$1.50 Musical Art. By W.J. HENDERSON. 12mo, $1.00 net. 
MUSIC: How It Came to be What It Is - 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
By HANNAH SMITH. With many illustrations. 12mo, 


H »W TO LISTEN TO MOSIO 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE (By H.E. KRenstgeu. Seventh Edition. 12mo, $1.25 net. $1.25 net 
DE MONTIJO. With portraits. $1.50. ! TALES OF THE CITY ROOM ann) f° 
THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA iby ELIZABETH G@. JORDAN. 12mo, $1.00. ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO KPHESLANS 


A Practical Exposition. By CHARLES GorRE, M.A., 
D.D., of the Commuity of the Resurrection, Canon 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 12mo, $1.25. Westminster. 12mo, $1.50 
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Volume I now ready--Subscriptions taken only for sets 
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A Dictionary of the Bible 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 


Edited by James Hastiags, M.A., D.D., with th: assistance of John A. Selbic, M.A., and A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D, of Edinburgh; S. R, Driver, D.D., 
Litt.D., of Oxford, and H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 
A special inducement is offered to early subscribers, which will hold good only until the publication of the 
second volume. By this arrangement the volumes will be delivered and issued on easy 


installment payments. For terms, descriptive circular, and speci- 
men pages, address the publishers. 


By Henry M. STanLey. M.P., D.C.L., author of “How 
zi I found Livingston,” etc. With map and illustra- TALES OF UNREST 


tions. 12mo, $1.00. 


The work is published by Charles Scribner's Sons conjointly with Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and will be complete tn four large octa 1 
about 900 pages each, with illustrations and maps. It will be sold only by subscription, and only in sets. f A # CD DUES Of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-159 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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| Spring and Summer Fabrics 


There’s a saying—and a very true one—that ‘‘ goods well bought are half sold.” The maxim applies most happily to 
our stocks of Spring and Summer Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Goods, etc., for they were so well.and wisely bought that we 


are selling them at a quick-step pace that speaks volumes for their popularity. 
If you live in or near Chicago, come in and see them; if at a distance, send for samples, describing the purpose 


for which you wish the goods and stating the price you want to pay. The promptness with which your requests are attend- 
ed to will please you. Here are some items that give you an idea of the high character of owr goods; and the prices are 


lower than elsewhere for equal value. 


For Cool Wash Skirts An Waists Black Dress Goods 


Our Gingham and Imported Wash Goods counters are loaded As you doubtless know, Black Dress Goods are in more than 
down with dainty patterns in the newest weaves of wash goods. usual popularity just now, and we have a more than usually com- 
We will be glad to send samples for the asking. plete stock, including 

We wish to call your attention especially to All Silk Grenadine—That is to 

eek be very much worn this season—all in 
ae eS ot ath double width, in prices from $1.00 up to 
pretty PRINTED Cheviot 3 00. 
—it requires no starching For Tailor-Made Suits we have 
and is therefore better Cheviots that we know will suit your 
than Pique orLinen. The taste, and as to wear, there is nothing 
printingisdonein plaids, likethem. We sell the 50-inch width 
checks and stripes, in that usually sells for $1.25 at $1.00 per 
sucha waytbatitresem- yard. 
bles the overshot warp 


of the woven fabrics that 

sell from 40c. to 50c. a Colored Dress 

yard—we Sell the Printed 

Cheviots at 25c. G ood Ss 
ReallImported Our special values in plain dress fab- 

McBride Dimities.— rics—50-inch Paquin Serge and 50-inch 

A sheer and crisp Irish (Cheyiots, the class of goods you want 

Fabric—light and dark for rough wear. We have all the pop- 

grounds—Dresden, Ori- ular shades ingray, navy, castor, mode, 


ential, Persian and rose- tan, myrtle, brown, wine slate and 
bud printings—a fabric qanhlia. Our price on this lot, 1.00. 


7 
Rp 


suitable for cool after- . 4 fer t : 
x Special Line of Bicycle Suitings in 54-inch mixed diagonal 
noon and evening gowns—values 30c. to 85c. per yard, our price, 25¢. suit ngs, b4-ineh eyele vweeds in all the Se lich. opipr combinations for 
. e . Ar 
Send for Samples 1898; 50-inch Melton clot ur price, 85c.; a good $1.25 value. 
Shirtwaists to Order. 25a prices: 
ere fully equipped to make to your order syeeieh tl ae your oe Colored Si | ks 
arge vari ‘ abri o make a wais 
ASetiOn Of B Pare e Varley: Of: Pai erns (ands ne ee Plaid. Stripe and Check Taffeta Silks—three special fayorites for this 


its s ¢ : i i , for $3.50. What’s A 
that will not meet its superior anywhere in Chicago spring's wear, $1.25, $1.00, and 85c. per yard. 


more, we will make the Waist in about five days, or sometimes less, and 
fashion it in a way that will make it a perennial source of delight to its Printed India and Foulard Silks—The BxsT kind only; choice 
colors and designs; real good values—$1.00, 85¢. and 75c. 


wearer. 
SEND for the Spring Edition of our Vatalogue, ‘Shopper's Economist.” It makes shopping’ by mail easy. 


: CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO., 94-114 State St., Chicago 
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The Divina, Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


A LARGELY attended meeting was lately 
held at the Church House, Westminster, 
to inaugurate in England the order of the 
Daughters of the King. Letters of approval 
were read from the Bishops of London and 
Stepney, Father Black, Canon Body, and 
others. Mrs. EK. H. Parnell made an address 
giving reasons for establishing the society 
in England, and explaining its rules and ob- 
jects. Two or three other speeches were 
made, and appropriate resolutions passed. 
Steps were taken for the appointment of an 
executive committee, and officers of the or- 
der. Mrs. E.H. Parnell was elected presi- 


dent. 
HILE anniversaries are in order, it 
seems not unnatural that it should be 
proposed tocelebrate the millenary of King 
Alfred the Great. It will be remembered that 
Winchester was the capitalof this monarch, 
and it is at Winchester that this movement 
has originated, with the support of the 
Bishop, and the approval of the Queen. Such 
a celebration has much to recommend it. 
Few kings have been more worthy of honor 
and of loving memory in successive genera- 
tions than Alfred. He was not only one of 
England’s greatest kings, and one of the 
wisest and most sensible of Englishmen, but 
he was above all a Christian king. His ex- 
ample, as brought to mind by sucha celebra- 
tion as that proposed must encourage a 
healthy patriotism and strengthen the 
cause of true religion. Some English pa- 
pers express the hope that American states- 
men and University deputations may grace 
the grand Anglo-Saxon fetes of 1898. 
Se ees 
N another column will be found the ac- 
count of a movement now begun for the 
partial endowment of the Berkeley Divinity 
. School. The work is one of great impor- 
tance to the Church, and of deep personal in- 
terest to the venerable Bishop of Connecti- 
cut. For more than forty years Bishop 
Williams has given freely of his time and 
means to sustain it, and it is certainly due 
to him, as well as for the sake of the work 
itself, that durable foundations should be 
laid for future support. We sincerely hope 
that the heart of our beloved Primus may 
be gladdened by quick and liberal response 
to this movement in the cause so dear to 
him. 
— 
dees Bishop of Salisbury has recently vis- 
ited Constantinople, and is reported to 
have had some negotiations with the Ortho- 
dox Patriarch touching certain practical 
matters connected with the present rela- 
tions between the Anglican and Eastern 
Churches. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
sent, by the Bishop of Salisbury, the request 
that the Orthodox Church should recognize, 
as canonically valid, Baptisms and the Holy 
Communion administered by Anglican 
priests, in places in the East where the Or. 
thodox Church is not represented. The Pa- 
triarch answered cautiously, that the subject 
must be carefully considered inits dogmatic | 
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bearings. He desired that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should forward a memoran- 
dum on the subject. Bishop Wordsworth 
also had conversations on the same subject 
with the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Alex- 
andria. 
— era 
1A THER DUGGAN, Roman Catholic 
priest of Maidstone, nothing daunted by 
papal Bulls on English Orders, has written 
a work on the subject of reunion between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches,entitled, 
‘Steps Toward Reunion.” This book Car- 
dinal Vaughan finds it necessary to de- 
nounce Officially in his diocese. He deems 
it “‘offensive to pious ears, temerarious and 
scandalous,” and has considered it his duty 
to “‘delate the volume to the Holy See”; i.e., 
send it to the Pope and procure its being 
placed on the celebrated ‘‘Index,” the offi- 
cial list of works good Catholics must not 
read. 
aS Sea 
EK are pleased to note that The Interior 
has added Palm Sunday to the Pres- 
byterian calendar. An admirable editorial 
on the day closes with these words: 
Let not Palm Sunday be dissipated in mere 
songs and herbaceous decorations; but amid all 
our vocal and floral offerings, let us bear in mind 
that the day reminds us of Christ’s severity 
toward the haughty, His grace toward the hum- 
ble, and His sacrifice for all. ; 
ai. fa 
HE following sketch of the S. P.C. K., 
which has just held its bi-centenary, may 
interest our readers: The Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge is the 
oldest society in the Church of England. 
March 8th, 1698, four laymen and one cler- 
gyman, the latter being the Rev. Thomas 
Bray, met in Gray’s Innand made the small 
beginning of what has come to be, accord- 
ing to the late Archbishop Benson, ‘‘the 
most important society, and its work the 
largest ever conceived.” Among its earlier 
members were Bishop Burnett, Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, John Stripe, the anti- 
quary, John Evelyn, and the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley. The American colonies were the 
first to benefit by the labors of the society. 
Dr. Bray went over to America, and through 
his influence the society supplied to Mary- 
land alone sixteen clergymen, acquired 
glebes for them, and supplied them with 
libraries. It also furnished emigrants to 
the colonies with thousands of books. The 
direct missionary work of the society was 
soon handed over to the S. P. G. It contin- 
ued its educational work, especially for the 
poor, until 1811, when that work was given 
over to the National Society. One hundred 
and seventy years before the State provided 
education, the society had 117 schools, with 
7,000 children, in London and Westminster 
alone. TheS. P. C. K. is now best known 
as a great publishing society. Bibles, 
Prayer books, commentaries, and standard 
works of travel and the like, with innumer- 
able tracts, find their way from its press all 
over the world. It also does much for the 
endowment of schools and bishoprics in the 
colonies and missionary churches. These 


facts show the varied nature and the large 


extent of the work of the society, and its 
results for good can hardly be estimated. 
Site eee 
HE Rev. Canon Lang, vicar of Portsea, 
has been conducting some of the midday 
services at St. Paul’s cathedral this Lent, 
and attracted during his week of duty un- 
commonly large congregations. Canon 
Lang, in his annual parochial report, stated 
that the income of his benefice was $5,000. 
He has fourteen assistant clergymen, and 
after deducting from the income above- 
named what is necessary, over and above 
what comes from other sources, for salaries 
and the like, the vicar finds that he has left 
for his own support and the maintenance of 
house and grounds, $700 precisely. In view 
of this, he says it makes him grimly smile 
to hear himself described as the owner of a 
“fat living of $5,000 a year.” 
8 Se 
TES atmosphere is full of excitement, and 
rumors of the most contradictory char- 
acter as regards the prospect-—whether it is 
to be war or peace—succeed each other day 
by day and almost hour by hour. There 
seems little doubt that the general feeling 
in Congress is one of increasing impatience 
with the methods of the President and Cab- 
inet. The latter seem still determined to 
bring the Cuban difficulty to a peaceful is- 
sue, if it be possible. But this policy nec- 
essarily takes time and careful manage- 
ment, and time is just what the impatience of 
many people will not allow. Without ques- 
tion, there is coming to be a settled deter- 
mination among our people that Spanish 
rule on this side of the Atlantic must come 
toanend. Short of this, we suppose, no so- 
lution of the matter is possible. But itre-_ 
mains a question whether this cannot still | 
be effected by peaceful means. Thus far 
our government has acted with a dignity 
and self-restraint which has inspired the 
respect of foreign nations who have no 
doubt of the power of the United States to 
overwhelm Spain. Statesmen and diplo- 
matists abroad have not been able to find a 
flaw in the official acts of this government, 
and have'received a new lesson on the ca- 
pacity of arepublic to deal with interna- 
tional questions in a modern and civilized 
manner. If war must come, it should be 
only after the resources of peace have been 
exhausted. Thatis the only position worthy 
of the United States. When we enter upon 
war, without doubt the people of this coun- 
try will regard it asa struggle in the inter- 
ests of humanity, and not for self-aggran- 
dizement. 
— So 
ARLY in March, the Rev. Edward Allen 
died at Tiverton, Berkshire, aged one 
hundred. He was the son of a country gen- 
tleman, was educated at Reading grammar 
school and. Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
wus for some time chaplain of the British 
embassy at Copenhagen. On his return to 
England he had a large private school in 
Cheshire. In 1839 he was presented to the, 
vicarage of Keinton-Mandeville, Somer 
shire. In his later years he lived at Tiver- 
ton, having been obliged to give up his liv- 


28 


ing more than forty years ago, on account of 
what was believed to be incurable heart 
disease. Mr. Allen recalled with great 
vividness incidents of his boyhood, the fears 
of invasion by the French, the receipt of the 
news of Waterloo. He did not attribute 
his long life to anything in particular, un- 
less it was his temperate habits and taking 
great care of himself. He never went in for 
athletics or hunting, but during his earlier 
life was a great walker. He was a remark- 
able linguist, and knew eleven languages 
besides his own. 


SEs, Sees 
“England’s Cry of Kinship” 


A RESPONSE 


A voice comes from beyond the sea 
That sounds like echo from the free 
Voice of our people, friendly, wise, 
Fit voice of twin humanities. 


Sons of one race!--by blood and speech, 

By mind and purpose bound to each-- 

Join hearts, clasp hands, have done with hate; 
Then rule with justice, and be (doubly) great. 


De Dat 
aks Gee 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—The rector of Christ church, Tarry- 
town, in the suburbs, the Rev. J. Selden Spen- 
cer, has been confined to the rectory by sickness. 


The trustees of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine met at the see house on the afternoon of 
March 29th. It was decided to continue the 
building of the choir as long as the funds hold 
out. 


Bishop Potter has just administered the rite 
of Confirmation at St. Bartholomew’s church to 
a class presented by the Rev. Dr. Greer, and at 
the church of the Epiphany to one presented 
by the Rev. Joseph Hutcheson. 


At Trinity church, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector, the special preachers for Holy Week are 
the Rev. Canon Knowles, the Rev. Messrs. A. W. 
Griffin, and F. Ward Denys, and the Rev. Dr. J. 
Nevett Steele. The Three Hours’ Service will 
be held on Good Friday. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, a class 
has been formed in cooking for instruction of 
students of the General Theological Seminary 
who contemplate devoting themselves to mis- 
sionary work. Three men who aspire to labor 
in China, and three others, have been taking 
these lessons regularly. The series of teas and 
musicales which have been conducted during 
the winter, have just been brought to a close. 
Over 1,200 working women, heads of families, 
have attended these gatherings intended to 
brighten their lives. Many ladies of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s parish have assisted, and Miss Lucy 
Candler Kellogg has given talks and helpful 
suggestions. 


At the Trinity chapel Home for Old Women, 
consideration is being given to the practical 
questions associated with a contemplated en- 
largement, or removal of the institution to more 
adequate quarters. The institution has a¢com- 
modated 13 old people who are allowed to earn 
a little money through the employment society 
of Trinity chapel. 


Among the churches in which the Three 
Hours’ Service will be held on Good Friday, are 
Trinity, Grace, St. Ignatius’, St. Mary the Vir- 
gin’s, the churches of the Redeemer, Ascension, 
the Transfiguration, the Holy Communion, Zion 
and St. Timothy, and the Holy Cross—showing 
that this service isspreading among Gburches of 
all schools of thought. 


The Bishop of the diocese visited St. Mat- 
thew’s, West 84th st., near Central Park, March 
30th, preached to a large congregation, and ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to 42 persons 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Krans, and one from 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, presented by 
(he Rey, Dr, Brown. Five of those confirmed 
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were deaf-mutes; the service was interpreted 
for them by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. 


The branch of the City Free Library which is 
named in honor of the late Rev. Dr. Wm. Aug- 
ustus Muhlenberg, and sustained by many 
Churchmen, has been given new quarters in 
234 st. by the city government, and has removed 
to them. These quarters are in a cro wded part 
of the city, where much good can be accom- 
plished, and are near Dr. Muhlenberg’s old par- 
ish, the church of the Holy Communion. 


Fire was discovered in the house of the Rev. 
W. S. Coffey, Mt. Vernon, inthe suburbs, March 
27th. The flames spread rapidly, but the build- 
ing was saved. Much damage was done by wa- 
ter. The Rev. Mr. Coffey who is rector of the 
ancient parish of St. Paul's church, Hast Ches- 
ter, was conducting service in his church at the 
time. Thisis the second loss by fire he has suf- 
fered within a week. March 28th, the old rec- 
tory building, which was leased to tenants, was 
destroyed by fire. 


On Palm Sunday special musical services 
were held at some of the churches. At the 
church of the Transfiguration, the Rev. Dr. 
Houghton, rector, were rendered Parker’s ‘‘Je- 
rusalem,’? and the Stabat Mater. Palms were 
distributed. At Calvary church, the Rev. J. 
Lewis Parks, D. D., rector, was given the can- 
tata, ‘“Bethany,” by Mr. C. Lee Williams. At 
the church of the Ascension, the Rev. Percy S. 
Grant, rector, Dubois’ ‘‘Father, forgive them,” 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater were the principal 
features. 


The recent removalof the Home for Old Men 
and Aged Couples from its former site near old 
St. Luke’s church, to a site near Central Park, 
has resulted in a marked improvement in the 
health of the inmates who are now enabled to 
spend much of their time out of doors in the 
park. In the new building are two endowed 
rooms, one in memory of Susan Moore Dutill, 
the first president of the ‘‘Lady Associates,’ by 
her friends, and the other by Mrs. Richard Tyl- 
den Auchmuty, in memory of herhusband. At 
present there are 39 inmates, several of whom 
are widows whose husbands died in the home. 


Mr. Chas. H. Snedeker who for three years 
past has been pastor of Trinity Methodist place 
of worship at Newburg, in this diocese, has re- 
signed that position, and been received into the 
communion of the Church. He comes to St. 
Bartholomew’s parish house in this city, and 
will labor under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, and take Holy Orders. He has 
held Methodist pastorates at Milton, Fishkill, 
and Poughkeepsie, as well as Newburg, having 
been a member of the New York Methodist Con- 
ference since 1886. He is a graduate of Amherst 


.College, and the Union Theological Seminary, 


and studied for two years at the University of 
Leipsic, Germany. 


At St. Luke’s Home for Indigent Christian ; 


Women, a new building is to be erected, which 
will greatly enlarge the capacity of the institu 
tion. The work of construction has just begun. 
The new edifice will be a large one, equipped 
with all the modern improvements, and it is in- 
tended to have it completed by May, 1899. The 
beneficiaries are gentlewomen in reduced cir- 
cumstances. and the home does not give the im- 
pression of being an institution. Its appoint- 
ments throughout-indicate refinement, and each 
guest has her own well furnished room, except 
in the case of sisters, for whom double rooms 
are provided. Hach floor has a sitting room 
with cheerfulsurroundings. ‘There are now nine 
endowed rooms, and it is earnestly desired to 
increase their number. 

The Home for the Aged connected with the 
parish of the Holy Communion, which for a long 
time has conducted its work in a building im- 
mediately adjoining the church, and in charge 
of the Sisters of the Order of the Holy Commun- 
ion, is about to remove toa house on 20th st., 
also near the church. The former location has 
been advantageously sold. The institution now 
accommodates 24 inmates, and although it was 


primarily intended to care for the poor of the 
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parish, outsiders are received, if there is a va- 
cancy, a charge of $13 per month being made for 
those who are not parishioners. In some cases 
this is paid by a church of which the aged per- 
son has been a member; old servants have been 
thus provided for by employers, and there are 
cases in which the home provides for the desti- 
tute ones without charge. The old women are 
allowed to earn a little pocket money by sewing 
and knitting. They are also paid for remaining 
an hour or two daily in the church of the Holy 
Communion, so that it may be duly guarded 
while kept open all day. 


On the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, there was a special cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in St. Paul’s 
church, Washington ave., near 170th st. The 
celebrant was the Rev. W. J. Seabury, D. D., of 
the General Theological Seminary, assisted by 
the rector, the Rev. Romilly F. Humphries. 
Ever since the altar and the church furnishings 
of the church of the Annunciation were erected 
in St. Paul’s, the rector has invited Dr. Sea- 
bury to celebrate the Holy Eucharist at the 
altar at which he ministered when rector of 
the church of the Annunciation. Just before 
the sermon a tablet was unveiled, with the fol- 
lowing inscription upon it, carved and inlaid 
with gold leaf: 

The altar with its befitments, and the furniture of 
the chancel, choir, and nave in this building, were 
given by the rector, wardens, and vestrymen of the 
church of the Annunciation as a memorial of that 
church, and of its founder and first rector, Samuel 
Seabury, priest and doctor. 1895. 

The tablet is of solid mahogany, the design 
being a scroll, at the upper corners of which 
angel heads are carved in bold relief. It is 
unique in design and workmanship, differing 
from the customary brass tablet. Thecredit for 
its special construction is due to the senior war- 
den of St. Paul’s, Mr. A. R. Searles. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
_ PHILADELPHIA.—At the evangelistic musical 
service at old St. Andrew’s church on the even- 
ing of Passion Sunday, the choir rendered selec- 
tions from Buck’s ‘Story of the Cross,’ pre- 
ceded by his Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in A. 


The Rev. Arthur W. Hess has assumed 
charge of Calvary monumental church, West 
Philadelphia, during the illness of the rector, 
the Rev. Jesse Higgins. 

The managers of the Episcopal Hospital have 
elected the Rev. W. B. Bodine, D. D., a member 
of their board, in place of Bishop McVickar; and 
George H. Frazier, tosucceed Charles C. Har- 
rison. 

The Rev. George Bringhurst, after a very 
long and serious illness, is now convalescent, 
although not entirely well. He will continue 
as rectorof the House of Prayer, Branchtown, 
with the Rev. Thompson P. Ege as his assistant, 
who has been in charge of the services since 
February. 

The seventh annual report of the Church 
Training and Deaconess House of this diocese 
states that the number of students taking the 
full course this year has averaged 20, besides 
45 who attend special classes. Four mem- 
bers of the class of °97 were set apart as dea- 
conesses during the year. The deaconess re- 
tiring fund is now incorporated. All the dea- 
conesses are kept steadily employed, and there 
are more applications for trained workers than 
there are candidates in this year’s class. 


On Sunday evening, 27th ult., there was a 
missionary meeting held at the church of the 
Holy Apostles, the Rev. H. S. Getz, rector, at 
which Mr. William Duncan, a lay missionary 
from Alaska, made an address, in which he de- 
picted the condition of the aborigines prior to 
the advent of the Gospel. The people were 
held spell-bound by sorcerers. Every sickness 
was attributed to some witch. They even went 
so far as to think the Deity was to be appeased 
by human sacritices, the flesh heing afterwards 
eaten, . 
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An unsectarian charitable work for the res- 
cue of outcast men has been in operation in Ger- 
mantown since January, 1893. During the last 
week in March it celebrated its fifth anniversa- 
ry, and among the speakers were the Rev. 
Messrs. Thomas J. Taylor and Walter Lowrie, 
of the City Mission, and the Rev. L. Caley, of 
the church of the Nativity. Itis called ‘The 
Whosoever Gospel Mission and Rescue Home.”’ 
Theshelter to provide wayfarers with a night’s 
lodging was opened April 16th, 1895, and up to 


Sept. 30th, 1897, noless than 11,459 men had been. 


cared for and given their supper and breakfast. 
The home has been remarkably successful since 
the opening of its doors, and has proven itself 
not only a benefit to fallen humanity, butto the 
community at large. ; 


The silver jubilee, or 25th anniversary of the 
Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney as rector of St. Peter’s 
church, Germantown, will occur in December 
of the present year; and as a memorial of that 
event, Mrs. Houston, widow of Henry H. Hous- 
ton, of Chestnut Hill, who was for many years 
rector’s warden and a liberal contributor to 
the church, will present the parish with the 
gift of a spacious and beautiful parish house, 
complete in every detail, the plans for which 
are now being prepared by architect Chandler. 
The design of the building has not yet been fully 
decided upon, but itis understood that it will 
contain an entertainment hall, library, parlors, 
dining room, and kitchen, game rooms, swim- 
ming pool, and gymnasium. Mrs. Houston, it 
will be remembered, was the donor of the mag- 
nificent chancel of St. Peter’s, a memorial of 
her husband,; which was consecrated on the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 1897, and 
fully described in Thr Livine Cuurcn of Feb. 
6th following. 


On Wednesday evening, 30th ult., about 60 
Indian girls and boys from the Lincoln Institu- 
tion and Educational Home were present in the 
hall of Post 2,G. A. R., as performers in an en- 
tertainment given under the auspices of the 
Post’s entertainment committee. The attend- 
ance was so large that an overflow performance 
had to be given in the assembly room on the 
first floor of the hall. The exhibition given by 
these Indian pupils was unique in its character, 
the children exemplifying by their songs and 
tableaux the wonderful work that bas been ac- 
complished through educational opportunities 
and proper training. The programme consisted 
of eight numbers, the double quartette’s sing- 
ing of ‘Johnny Smoker’’ and the song of ‘‘Down 
in the dewy dell,”’ by the girls, being especially 
enjoyable. Col. S. I. Given, the superintena- 
ént of the Educational Home, delivered a short 
address, in which he described the success at- 
tained in these two Church institutions ‘in 
the education of the North American Indian. 
There was great enthusiasm manifested when 
the entire company concluded the entertain- 
ment by singing ‘‘The star spangled banner.’’ 


NorrisTOWwN.—On Sunday morning, 27th ult., 


the Rev. Isaac Gibson made the announcement ° 


to his congregation that, owing to poor health, 
he was obliged to resign the rectorship of St. 
John’s church. It is understood that Mr. Gib- 
son’s resignation will be accepted, and that he 
will be elected rector emeritus, with a stipend of 
$1,000 a year. 


Currron HeicutTs.—The southern section of 
the Woman's Auxiliary of the convocation of 
Chester held an all-day meeting at St. Ste- 
phen’s church, the Rev. D. M. Bates, priest-in- 
charge, on the 29th ult. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. T. S. Tyng, of Japan; Archdeacon 
Brady, of Pennsylvania; Archdeacon Johnston, 
of Wyoming, and Miss Emery, of New York. 
The attendance was good,considering the heavy 
storm which prevailed all day. 


JENKINTOWN.—On Thursday evening, 3ist ult., 
the vested choir of the church of our Saviour, 
the Rev. Robert Coles, rectcr, assisted by a 
supplementary chorus and by Messrs. Hill, 
tenor, and Charles J. Graf, baritone, rendered 
portions of Bach's ‘‘Passion,’’ according to St. 
Matthew, . and Stainer’s “Crucifixion”; the 
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whole being under the direction of Charles 
Murphy, Jr., organist. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


BISHOP MC LAREN'S APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
10. Chicago: A. M., Cathedral; P. M., Christ. 
14. P. M., St. Bartholomew, Chicago. 
17. Chicago: A. M., St. Paul; P. M., Trinity. 
19. Kenyon College Dinner. 
21. Woman's Auxiliary. 
24. A.M., Grace, Chicago; P. M, Grace, Freeport. 


25. Geneva: Consecration of St. Mark’s church; 

evening, S. S. Association. 
MAY 

1. A.M., Trinity, Highland Park; Pp. M., St. Paul's, 
Austin. 

2. Waterman Hall. 

8. A.M., Redeemer, Chicago; P.M., St. Paul's. 
Kankakee. 


15. A.M., Christ, Joliet; Pp. M., Christ, Ottawa. 
19. 8 P.M., Cathedral—supplementary for the city. 
P. M., Christ, Waukegan. 
24. 8P.M., Annual Commencement Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cathedral. 
25, Alumni Dinner, Western Theological Semi- 
nary. 
A. M., Cathedral. 
31. Sixty-First Annual Convention, Diocese of Chi- 
cago. 2 
JUNE 
5. Chicago: A. M., Cathedral; P. M., Holy Trinity. 
8 & 9 Waterman Hall Commencement. 
10. Pp. M., Grace, Sterling. 
12, Pp. M., Redeemer, Elgin. 
19. P. M., Trinity, Wheaton. 
Waterman Hall, at Sycamore, will take its 
Easter recess from April 7th to April 18th. 


The Rev. J.G. H. Barry, instructor of Old 
Testament Exegesis and Church History in the 
Western Seminary, will preach the sermon at 
the annual festival of the Guild of All Souls’, 
which will be held May 30th, at the church of 
the Ascension, Chicago. 


The corner-stone of the church of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Wilmette, was laid on Palm Sunday, at 4 
Pp. M., by the Rev. Clinton Locke, D. D., dean of 
the North-eastern deanery, in the presence of 
about 300 poople. The vested choir of St. Aug- 
ustine’s, with lay-readers and seminarians, 
preceded the visiting clergy, forming a proces- 
sion which assembled at the mission hall and 
murched to the church, singing, ‘‘The Church’s 
one foundation.’’ After the rendering of an 
appropriate service, addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Charles N. Lathrop, of the Western 
Seminary; Mr. H. T. Young, a lay-reader at- 
tached to St. Peter’s church; the Rev. S. C. 
Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s, and the Rev. Dr. 
Rushton. in the corner-stone were placed a 
copy of the Prayer Book, a history of St. Aug- 
ustine’s mission, records of the village of Wil- 
mette, a list of communicants, a copy of THE 
Livine CuurcH, a copy of the last issue of The 
Diocese of Chicago, and a copy of the prayer used 
daily by the members of the mission for the 
erection of achurch. Messrs. Young and La- 
throp, who were among the speakers, have 
faithfully served the mission as lay-readers. 
After the benediction, the choir and clergy 
marched back to the mission hall, singing as a 
recessional, ‘‘Pleasant are Thy courts above.”’ 
Among those present were the Rev. Drs. Locke 
and Rushton, the Rev. Messrs. Edsall, Moore, 
Neeley, Edwards, Ericsson, and Shutt, and 
Mr. Thomas B. Morris of Rogers Park, 
who was the first to read the Church’s 
service in Wilmette, officiating there from 1871 
to 1878, being licensed as lay-reader by the 
late Bishop Whitehouse. A large number 
of letters of regret were received from cler- 
gy outside Chicago. Luncheon was served by 
the ladies of the mission to the visiting cler- 
gy. The contract for the erection of the new 
church calls for its completion by May 17th. It 
will be a handsome structure of pressed brick 
and wood, with seating capacity for 200, and 
will cost, including interior furnishings, about 
$4,000. The church lot, which is in the centre 
of the village, is valued at $1,500. St. Augus- 
tine’s is regarded as one of the most promising 
missions in the diocese. The congregation is 
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rapidly increasing in numbers, there being now 
79 communicants. There are 75 children in the 
Sunday school. A pipe organ has been loaned 
by St. John’s mission, Chicago, and will be 
placed in the new church. For the past year, 
Mr. Frank E. Brandt, a member of the middle 
class of the Western Seminary, has been in 
charge as lay-reader. It is largely due to his 
persevering work that the church has been 
built. 


At the cathedral, Palm Sunday was observed 
by impressive services, At the mid-day Cele- 
bration there was a procession of the choir 
bearing palms. The Rey. Colin C. Tate cele- 
brated the Holy Communion, assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Dennis, deacon, and the Rey. H.S. 
Perry. The Rev. Mr. Tate preached on ‘‘The 
procession from Bethany.’’ In the evening. a 
very large congregation listened attentively to 
an earnest sermon from Father Dolling, of 
Portsmouth, England. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D. D., Bishop 

WATERTOWN.—The Rey. Wm. Walton has re-- 
signed the rectorship of Trinity church, much 
to the regret of his parishioners. During the 
four years he has been here there has been 
thorough harmony and good will between pastor 
and people, and the communicant list has been 
increased almost fourfold. Mr. Walton’s rea- 
son for leaving is that he may be nearer his 
family, of whom for many years he has seen lit- 
tle, having been in India for nearly a quarter of 
a century previous to his present charge. He 
goes to Moorhead, Minn. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The funeral services in behalf of Lieut. Jen-- 
kins, one of the victims of the Maine disaster, 
and a citizen of Allegheny, were conducted¢) oD 
Wednesday afternoon, March 30th, at Christ 
church, Allegheny, by the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Rev. Robert Meech, rector, and the 
Rev. Dr. Coster. The interment was in Union- 
dale cemetery. 


Confirmations in the diocese since the begin- 
ning of 1898 have been as follows: All Saints’, 
Allegheny, 4; Meyersdale,1; Crafton. 4; Car- 
negie, 3; St. Mark’s, Pittsburgh, 10; Esplen, 
12; St. George’s, Pittsburgh, 6; Corry, 18; Wa- 
terford, 22; Wnion City, 3; Meadville, 46; 
Church Home, Pittsburgh, 6;:\Tarentum, 13; St. 
Paul’s, Pittsburgh, 7; Uniontown, 10; Christ 
church, Allegheny, 9; Homestead, 19; Brook- 
ville, 3; Emporium, 3; Wilkinsburg, 10; Calva- 
ry, Pittsburgh, 59; Emmanuel, Allegheny, 7; 
Leechburg, 3; New Brighton, 4; Sewickly, 
10; Greenville, 12; North Hast, 17; Hrie: St. 
Paul's, 33; St. Mark’s, 28. 

City.—The monthly meeting of the local as- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. ‘Andrew took 
place in St. Peter’s church, March 24th, the 
chaplain, the Rev. George Gunnell, presiding. 
The address was made by the Rev. Herman L. 
Duhring, of Philadelphia, upon the subject, 
‘‘Pluck and push in Brotherhood work.’’ Dur- 
ing the same week the Rey. Mr. Duhring gave 
a series of addresses at the noonday services, 
among his topics being the following: “‘The 
yard stick,” ‘‘A penny a day,” “The one tal- 
ent,’ ‘“‘Stumbling blocks,” and ‘‘The pitcher of 
water.”’ 


On Sunday afternoon, March 27th, there was 
held at Trinity church, under the auspices of 
the Sunday School Association of the diocese, a 
mass meeting of the officers, teachers, and chil- 
dren of the Sunday schools, in behalf of the 
Lenten offering for missions. Very many of 
the schools of the city, Allegheny, and the su- 
burban parishes were represented, and the 
meeting yas a very successful one. Addresses 
were made by the Rey. Mr. Duhring and the 
Bishop of Spokane. An offering was received 
in behalf of the cause, in response to a request 
received from the congregation. 

On April ist the headquarters of the Brother- 
hood mission and Church Army restaurant 
were removed from Wylie ave. to No. 434 Third 
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save. Mission services will be held every even- 
ing at 8o’clock, and on Sunday at 3p.m. On 
April 20th, the Church Army Home for Conva- 
lescents will be opened in the same building, 
intended to provide a temporary home for men 
who come from the hospitals, where they may 
receive proper care until strong enough to go to 
work. 
Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 
LaNcAstTeR.—The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot 
made his first visitation of the parishes in this 
city on Passion Sunday, March 27th. In the 
morning, at St. James’ church, the Rev. P. J. 
Robottom, rector, he preached, and confirmed 
25 candidates. In the evening, at St. John’s 
church, the Rev. J. Edward Pratt, rector, he 
preached, and confirmed 19 candidates. In both 
‘churches the Bishop prefaced his sermon with 
a short and inspiring address, making happy 
reference to his change from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region to his new field of labor. After the 
-service atSt. John’s, the Bishop was driven to 
St. James’ mission chapel, where he arrived in 
time to preach. Healso addressed the men’s 
mass meeting of the Y. M. C. A., in Fulton 
“Opera House, in the afternoon, about 600 
men being present, his words making a 
.strong impression upon all who heard him. 
The people of St. James’ parish were afforded 
an opportunity of meeting the Bishop socially 
at a reception in his honor on Saturday even- 
-ing; and those of St. John’s parish were favored 
in the same way at a reception on Monday even- 
ing. On Tuesday morning, at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the archdeaconry of 
‘Harrisburg, in St. James’ church, the Bishop 
made astrong and effective missionary address. 
The Bishop's visitation to Lancaster has done 
much good. He has won the hearts of all 
«Churchmen, and they will be his enthusiastic 
‘supporters and hearty co-workers. The Church 
in thiscity is not often heard from, but itis alive 
-and vigorous, and doing a good work. 


Long Islana 
abram N. Littlejobn, D.D.,. LL. i3., Bishop 

At a meeting of the Church Club, held in the 
«club house, 2 Clinton st., Brooklyn, on the 
evening of the 28th, the following officers were 
elected: Peesident, N. N. Low; vice-presidents, 
“George Foster Peabody, Wilhelmn Mynderre, 
Peter Mallet; treasurer, Thomas M. Halsey; 
‘secretary, William B. Dall. 


A parish house is in course of erection for the 
eathedral mission of St. Mary at Dunton, It 
is expected to be ready for Easter Day 

Brooxtyn. — A parishioner of St. Luke’s 
-church recently placed in the hands of the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Swentzel, deeds for 20 lots in 
the townof Babyljon, L. I., the titles to be trans- 
ferred to the parochial corporation. The donor 
chopes that in time, they will bring an income 
which may become a part of an endowment 
‘fund of St. Luke’s parish. 

On theevening of the 5th Sunday in Lent, at 
the church of the Atonement, a beautiful black 
silk cassock, lined with purple silk, was _ pre- 
sented to the rector, the Rey. Dr. Wellman, in 
the name of the Parish Aid society, vestry, and 
members of the congregation, by the junior 
ewarden, Daniel Lamb, who briefly expressed 
the good will of the donors their appreciation of 
the rector’s work, and the hope that even a 
greater degree of success would attend his lab- 
orsinthefuture. Dr. Wellman replied in deep 
appreciation of the gift. 

The Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker, rector of St. 
-Peter’s church, quite restored to health after 
his several weeks’ vacation, presented a class of 
53 for Confirmation on the 5th Sunday in Lent. 
The Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, D.D., of the dio- 
eese of Los Angeles,acted for Bishop Little- 
john, administering the rite and making the ad- 
dress. 

Huntinaton.—The vestry of St. John’s church 
fas decided not to attempt the removal of the 
Ahouse donated tothem by Mrs. Tem ple Prime 
for the use of the parish. It will be sold at 
auction, andthe proceeds devoted to the work. 
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of the Church, or to aid in constructing a parish 
house, as may be decided on. 


GARDEN City.—The St. Paul School Athletic 
Association has made arrangements for the con- 
struction of a gymnasium in a building apart 
from the school, the one now in use on the top 
floor of the building being small and poorly 
equipped. The new gymnasium will have a 
clear floor space of 100 by 60 ft., and will be 
equipped with a running track, banked and built 
on the same lines as the one now in use at the 
new Yale College gymnasium. Among the 
equipments will be an indoor baseball cage, 
swimming tank, shower baths, bowling alleys, 
boxing room, and a large locker room. The new 
quarters will not be ready for use until the fall 
season. The Rey. W. W. Bellinger, rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Brooklyn, is giving addresses 
every Tuesday evening during Lent, in St. Paul’s 
schoo] chapel. 


The Rev. Canon Bryan concluded his lec- 
tures on the Holy Scriptures on the 3rd Sunday 
in Lent. The Rev. Canon Bird will deliver a 
course of five lectures on ‘‘The Prayer Book,” 
the first being delivered on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
Dean Cox will follow with a course on ‘‘The 
Church.”’ 


Bay SHorre.—The South Side Clericus has ad- 
journed its April session until the first Tuesday 
in May, as it would interfere with the services 
of Holy week if held at the regular time, andif 
directly after Easter, the attendance would 
probably be small, owing to the clergy taking a 
brief vacation at that time. 


Central New York 
frederic D. Huntington. 8S. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
APRIL. 

6. P. M., Oswego. (2) 

7. Utica: P.M, St. George’s and St. Andrews. 

12. Utica: Grace and Trinity. 

13. New Hartford; St. Luke's, Utica. 

19. Evening, New Berlin. 

20. A.M., Guilford; P. M., Norwich. 

26. Pp. M., Waterville; Evening, Greene. 

28. Cleveland. 

Achapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
consisting of 14 members, has been organized in 
St. John’s church, Marcellus. A three days’ 
Mission will be conducted in this parish by the 
Rev. P. N. Meade, of Oswego, in Easter week. 


The widow of the late Dr. Goodrich, rector of 
Calvary church, Utica, has left a bequest to 
that parish of $1,000, conditional upon the rais- 
ing of alike sum by the parishioners, toward 
paying the debton the parish house. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. E. H. Coley, advises that an effort 
be made as soon as possible. 


The Rev. T. L. Allen has recently been placed 
in charge of Grace church, Mexico; and the 
Rev. Mr. Hoffman, of Canada, officiates at Can- 
dor and Stateville. 

The Rev. John Harding, rector of Trinity 
church, Utica, is suffering from a nervous 
trouble,and has relinquished a]l duties. He is 
spending afew weeks on the Atlantic coast, 
and the Rev. James E. Coley officiates at 
Trinity. 

Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—A day of devotion was observed in 
St. John the Evangelist’s church on March 3lst. 
Many services were held. The addresses were 
given by the Rev. Father Field. 

The church of the Redeemer are placing a 
choir room under their edifice. It will be occu- 
pied the latter part of April. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald, in speaking this week 
before the Congregational Club, said: ‘‘There 
are too many denominational charities in Boston. 
What has denominationalism to do witha sick 
child or witha man with an empty stomach? A 
stigma is attached to the churches in pretend- 
ing to run charities in behalf of humanity, when 
they are really conducted in the interests of de- 
nominations. It is wasting money, and cheat- 
ing the people.”’ 

FRaNKLIN.—St. John’s mission has already 
raised over $200 for a church building. 
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CAMBRIDGE.—The Phillips Brooks House will 
be located at the northwest corner of the Har- 
vard College yard. It will be placed on a line 
with the front of Holworthy and behind Stough- 
ton, and is to be built in colonial treatment of 
red brick, with light stone trimmings. The 
court in front is a small, quiet garden, laid out 
with vines, and formal planting towards the 
street. A large hallway ison the ground floor, 
and leading from it will be a room for occasional 
dinners, with a serving room, and stairway 
connecting with a small kitchen and other con- 
veniences below. A memorial of the Bishop 
will decorate the wall of the hallway. There 
will be broad oak stairs with landing, and pal- 
ladian window overlooking the yard. On the 
next floor is a committee room, with retiring 
room adjoining, society rooms on either side, 
and alibrary. The assembly halloccupies the 
floor above, with a coved ceiling finished up into 
the roof. It will seat 250. On this floor are also 
two society rooms and a bed room. In the base- 
ment are found coat rooms, and lavatories for 
men and women, kitchen, general storage rooms, 
and bicycle storage. The ventilation and the 
heating arrangements will be of the best. The 
finish throughout is oak panelled, with deep 
window seats in the large rooms. 


Alabama 

Richard H. Wilmer, DD., LL.D,. Bishop 
Henry Melville Jackson. D.D., Coadjutor Bishop 
A prayer desk, beautiful in design and dainty 
in workmanship, in oak and brass,to correspond 
with the other furniture, has just been placed 
in St. Paul’s church, Greensboro, as a memorial 
of the late Mrs. H. W. Parrish, of Selma; who 
in her girlhood was a devoted Sunday school 

teacher of that church. : 


On Sunday, March 6th, Bishop Jackson 
preached in the morning in St. John’s church, 
Montgomery. At night a joint missionary 
meeting of St. John’s and Holy Comforter was 
held in St. John’s. Addresses were made by 
Bishop Jackson, Dr. Powers, and Mr. McQueen. 
During the services burglars got into St. John’s 
rectory, and carried off silver plate and jewelry 
valued at $800. 

Professor Campbell’s organ recitals at Christ 
church, Mobile, have been suspended during 
Lent. After Easter he proposes to give exem- 
plifications of the different styles of Church 
music. Therecitals have met with constantly 
increasing popular appreciation. 


St. John’s church, Mobile, has made a con- 
tract wish the Kimball Organ Company, of Chi- 
cago, fora new organ. It is to have 33 stops, 
tubular pneumatic action, and all the modern 
improvements, including a water motor. The 
choir and organ chamber are being enlarged. 
The new instrument is to be in place, ready for 
use, by Easter. 

According to the willof the late Edward Greg- 
ory, $4,000 has been turned over to the treasurer 
of St. Paul’s church, Selma, bequeathed to the 
church by Mr. Gregory for the purchase of-an 
organ, as a memorial of his daughter, Miss Lot- 
tie Gregory. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the afternoon of the Feast of the Annunci- 
ation, a number of Churchmen met, by invita- 
tion of the Bishop, at his residence, for the 
purpose of forming a ‘‘Bishop’s Guild.”’ Its object 
is to create a bond of union between the Bishop 
and the women of the diocese, to bring him in 
contact with them, and to enable them to as- 
sist him in diocesan work. As the first and 
most important step, he asked all who join the 
guild to use daily the diocesan collect, a careful- 
ly prepared prayer for the diocese, its clergy, 
and workers, copies of which were given to all 
present. On this, the second anniversary of 
the Bishop’s consecration, the house was fra- 
grant with lovely flowers sent by friends here 
and in New York, and in the small private 
chapel was seen a beautiful white altar cloth 
and dossal, a gift in remembrance, also, of that 
auspicious day. ; 


‘On Monday evening in Passion Week, at.St. 
Mary’s chapel, there was a service. of. deep in- 
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terest to the earnest workers among the colored 

“people in St. John’s parish. Though not six 
months have passed since the last Confirmation, 
41 candidates were presented by the Rev. O. L. 
Mitchell, the colored priest-in-charge. The 
rector of St. John’s was also present. The 
Bishop gave an impressive address, based upon 
the petition, ‘Fill them with Thy holy fear.” 
At the conclusion of the service, those who had 
been confirmed each received a warm clasp of 
the hand and a word of blessing from both the 
Bishop and the rector. 


Stainer’s sacred cantata, ‘‘The Crucifixion ,”’ 
was sung by the choir of the pro-cathedral on 
Thursday evening in Passion Week. 


. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8S. T. D., Bishop 


APPOINTMENTS FOR CONFIRMATION 
APRIL 


P. M.. Kemper Hall School. 

8. Milwaukee: A. M., St. Paul's; Pp. w.,St. Jamo s. 

4 . M., St. Mark’s, Mitchell Heights, 

. M., St. John’s, Milwaukee. 

M., St. Stephen’s, Milwaukee. 

. M., All Saint's Cathedral. 

M., St. Luke’s, Bay View. 

. M., St. Alban's, Sussex. 

. M., St. Stephen's, Stoughton. 

. M., Trinity, Prairie du Chien. ~ 

17. Racine: A. M.,Immanuel; P. M., St. Stephen's, 
Holy Innocents. 

19, P.M., Trinity, Monroe. 

20. Pp. M., Calvary, Prescott. 

21. P.M., Trinity, River Falls. 


w 
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24. Pp. M.,St. Mark’s, South Milwaukee. 
26. p.M., St. Paul's, Hudson. 

27. A.M., St. Luke's, Baldwin. 

29. P. M., Trinity, Baraboo. 


Tae Council of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, at its meeting held in St. James’ guild 
hall the first week in Lent, planned to visit all 
the different Milwaukee chapters atthe time of 
thoir several businesss meetings. Accordingly 
on March 11th the Council visited St. Paul’s 
chapter, about 25 men attending; March 14th, 
St. James’ chapter welcomed them with 20 men; 
Murch 15th, St. John’s, where 80 men were 
present; March 18th, the chapter at St. 
_Paul’s third ward mission, 20 men were present ; 
March 23rd, St. Stephen’s chapter, 30 men pres- 
ent. At all these meetings, speeches on Broth- 
erhood lines were made, stimulating the 
weaker members, and urging on the laggard 
ones to greater efforts. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the Mil- 
waukee diocesan assembly, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, was held at St. Stephen’s church, 
Milwaukee, on the evening of Aprilist. Invi- 
tations had been sent to every Brotherhood 
chapter ia the diocese, hospitality being ex- 
tended to all whocame. The Bishop presided 
and addressed the meeting. Addresses were 
also made by the Rey. E.G. Richardson, and 
Messrs. C. E. Samonond, H. J. Radtke, H. H. 
Kinckelbein, A, B. Cargill, and others. This 
was one of the most successful assemblies of 
the Brotherhood ever held in Milwaukee. 


Kansas . 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The convocation of the Fort Scott deanery 
was held at Chetopa, on March 21st, the Rey. 
Jobn Bennett, rural dean. The following pa- 
pers were read and discussed: ‘‘Why are we to 
keep Lent’? by the Rev. F. Duncan Jaudon; 
“*The Church’s seasons,’? by the Rev. W. S. 
Leete; “The Scriptural authority for Confir- 
mation,” by the Rey. J. J. Purcell. Bishop 
Millspaugh spoke on ‘‘The importance of search- 
ing for the unbaptized.”’ The people of the 
town took advantage of the four meetings a 
day to learn of the Church, in spite of the 
rainy weather. The regular choir was in at- 
tendance at each service, led by an earnest 
Churchman who has been giving his services in 
this way for 40 years. 

Chetopa as a town rejoiced with the Church 
people by attending in large numbers the conse- 
eration services of their church of St. Paul, on 
.. March 21st. It was built as the result of the self- 
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sacrifice and devotion of asmall band of men and 
women. It cost about $2,000, only $300 of which 
was contributed by friends outside the mission. 
The interior is the expression of much ecclesi- 
astical taste. Just before the consecration, 
there was placed on the altar by the children 
of the mission, a beautiful memorial cross, and 
the new bishop’s chair was used for the first 
time, on this occasion. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Bennett. Bishop 
Millspaugh congratulated the communicants 
upon their success in building and finishing this 
beautiful church. 


& 

On Tuesday, March 22d, Bishop Millspaugh 
made his annual visitation to Grace church, 
Chanute, the Rev. H. M. Carr, D. D., rector, 
and confirmed a class of nine, prepared and 
presented by the faithful rector whose work in 
the parish and town has endeared him to all. 
Archdeacon Hill preached in the parish church 
the afternoon of the visitation. 


Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D.,LU.D., Bishop 

Here are a few lines from the Bishop’s diary: 
March 6th, visited the church of the Redeemer, 
Biloxi, preaching morning and evening; Holy 
Communion in the morning, confirming 15 in the 
evening. Went to Ocean Springs next day, 
preached, celebrated Holy Communion, and con- 
firmed five at morning service. In the evening 
confirmed seven at Mississippi City. March 
Sth, had morning service in the Masonic Hall, at 
Scranton, with Holy Communion, and preached. 
The people at Scranton own a first-rate lot and 
have $3800 in hand toward a church building. 
In the evening preiched and confirmed four 
at Cedar Point. This is a suburb of Bay St. 
Louis, and the people here, after several years 
of patient work, have completed a pretty little 
church. Once there wasachurch at Bay St. 
Louis. It was destroyed by firesome years ago. 
The people raised $1,500 to rebuild it. The man 
in whose custody was the money, walked off 
with it. The late Bishop put $300 into the 
hands of one who was then a Churchman, since 
become a Methodist,the income to use for keeping 
the graves on the old church site fenced in, the 
principal -to be eventually paid over to the re- 
builiing fund, but no accounting has been had, 
nor can be, apparently. An effort is being 
made to get the Church people on the 10 miles 
of coast to unite in building a church at some 
convenient point. March 9th, visited Long 
Beach, preached, and confirmed four in the 
morning in the new and complete little church 
just erected. Went to Pass Christian March 
13th; Celebrated Holy Communion, preached, 
and confirmed five at the morning service. A 
new rectory is in process of erection here. An 
excellent congregation filling the church. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Cvadjutor 

Heartily seconded by the trustees of Berkeley 
Divinity School, Bishop Williams has sent out 
the following letter: 

It is unnecessary to assure the Churchmen of 
Connecticut and friends outside the diocese, 
that the life and work of Berkeley Divinity 
School lie very near my heart. It is a work 
that has engaged my thought, in addition to 
the duties of the diocese and the Church at 
large, for 47 years. 

The school has sent out more than 400 gradu- 
ates, of whom 12 haveserved the Church in the 
highest office. It is not strictly a diocesan in- 
stitution. Berkeley men are to be found in every 
field of the Church—domestic and foreign as 
well as diocesan. 

The school has a history of which the Church 
may be proud. Its staff of instructors has al- 
ways been able, and its students have done and 
are doing, faithful work, upholding the stand- 
ard of the institution. On the basis of scholarly 
and sound training, the school is well estab- 
lished, and has nothing to fear forthe future. 
Its financial and material needs are those which 
alone are the cause of anxiety to me and my 
associates—the trustees. With these very 
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pressing needs met as early as possible, every 
obstacle to advancement will be removed, and 
the school enabled to go forward with its work, 
an honor to the diocese and a sourceof strength 
to the Church. 

With these few facts before us, I beg tostate 
these pressing needs in the orderof their im- 
portance: 

1. Funds to complete the payment for the 

new library building, 

2. Funds to create an endowment for the 

library, 

8. Funds to create an endowment for the 

deanship, 

4. Funds for the repair of and necessary 

additions to the buildings known as 
“the Main” or “Bishop’s Building,” 
and the Wright House. 7,500 

Of the urgent necessity for the first three, I 
cannot too strongly assure you. That the last 
is far removed from luxury, is well known to 
those who are familiar with the buildings. 

The calls for assistance for Berkeley Divinity 
School have been neither many nor frequent 
during the history of its 47 years’ existence. I 
therefore ask you to honor this call, feeling 
that in so doing you are honoring yourselves, as 
well as the diocese and the Church, 


New Haven.—A conference of the boys of 
the Junior department of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, was held in Christ church parish 
on March 26th and 27th. The opening meeting 
was in the parish house. Delegates were pres- 
ent from Danbury, West Haven, where a chap- 
ter has just been organized, and surrounding 
chapters. An address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by the rector, Dr. William C. Sturgis, and 
Mr. William H. Owen, the latter, the member 
of the executive committee to organize chapters 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, spoke words 
of counsel and encouragement to the boys who 
responded in manly fashion for their various 
chapters, telling what they hoped toaccomplish. 
On Sunday evening, in the church, Mr. W. W- 
Lord, of the church of the Ascension, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York, addressed the boys. 


Bishop Brewster visited Trinity church on 
Passion Sunday, and confirmed 69 persons. 
This is the largest number ever confirmed in 
Trinity at one time. The class was noteworthy, 
as nearly one-half were men and boys, several 
persons were over the allotted three-score-and- 
ten, and three generations were represented, in 
a mother, daughter, and grand-daughter. 


Several] meetings have lately been held for 
the purpose of establishing a rescue home for 
girls and women, asufficient sum of money hay- 
ing been raised to warrant the commencement 
of the work. A house has been rented, and is 
now open for the reception of penitents. Bishop 
Brewster has given to the Home the name of 
St. Faith’s House. Miss Lena McGhee who is 
in charge of it, has been strongly commended 
by both Bishops. 


$11,500 
10,000 


75,000 


Deiaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Ascension Day, May 22d, has been fixed by 
the Bishop for the consecration of the pretty 
little church of St. Andrew’s, EllisGrove. — 


The Bishop has lately become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Church Social Union, of which the 
venerable Bishop of Central New York is the 
president. It is the American daughter of the 
English Christian Social Union, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is president. 


The Rev. H. D. Speakman who for some time 
has been in charge of the church at Rehoboth, 
is about to remove to Wayne Junction, Pa. Mr. 
Speakman was a member of the School Board, 
and secretary of the Board of Trade in Lewes, 
where he resided. 


It is contemplated enlarging St. Luke’s, Sea- 
ford, the Rev. Lawrence Comb, rector, at a cost 
of $5,000. 

St Thomas’ church, Newark, the seat of the 
Delaware College, St. Phillip’s church, Laurel, 
and Christ church, Delaware City, are all 
without a rector. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C, W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


HE rising sun of each succeeding Easter 
Day is greeted with louder anthems and 
more widely extended rejoicing over all 
the world. New spires point heavenward 
and new bells chime the praises of the risen 
Lord in every clime. ‘‘Galilean, Thou hast 
conquered”! is the cry that goes up from 
many a stronghold of infidelity, as the ban- 
ner of the Cross advances and the triumphs 
of the Christian Faith are assured. True, 
the end of conflict is not yet. The world 
that loves darkness rather than light be- 
cause its deeds are evil, the world that is 
joined to its idols of greed and lust, resists, 
by every device of the deceitful and wicked 
heart, the progress of the Gospel. But no 
weapon turned against it can prevail. As 
surely as light is better than darkness, love 
better than hate, life better than death, so 
surely shall the life and immortality brought 
to lightin the Resurrection of Christ increas- 
ingly command the homage of human souls, 
until the knowledge of God shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the Sea. 


Bay eee 


ECENT newspaper reports give an ac. 

count of the appearance and disappear- 
ance of a reverend gentleman who has 
been serving as temporary pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church in a town in the Northwest. 
It came to light that he had forsaken the 
Presbyterians some time ago, and that two 
years ago he was ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Church, apparently in one of 
the New York dioceses. When these facts 
were revealed he is said to have left for 
parts unknown, without attempting to ex- 
plain or justify himself, and without going 
through the formality of an official farewell. 
The hero of this episode was one of those 
ministers of other religious bodies, for whose 
sake our canons of ordination have been 
made easy. We fear that the case is, toa 
certain extent, typical; that, for the few 
men of deep and sincere convictions who 
come to us through the way of sorrow and 
trouble and patient research for light, there 
are many whose convictions are superficial, 
all too easily influenced by every wind that 
blows, and whose views of truth, and even 
moral principle, have no firm root. We 
trust the canons, as they are soon to be re- 
vised, will, in their completed form, make 
the entrance into the ministry of the Church 
on the part of such men harder, rather 
thaneasier. It might be instructive, if it 
were possible, to examine the list of clergy 
who have suffered deposition during the 
past ten years. We are convinced that 
many of them are men who were admitted 
to orders on very easy terms. 


ee Fee 


E have received, just before going to 
press, the reports respectively, of ‘‘The 
Joint Commission on the Revision of the 
Constitution and Canons,” and of the ‘‘Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Deputies 
of the General Convention of 1895” upon the 
messages of the House of Bishops relating to 
the revision of the Constitution. The former 
isa report upon the canons only, while the 
latter deals only with the Constitution. To- 
gether, they lay out a formidable amount of 
work for the Convention of 1898. Particular 
comments must be reserved for future is- 
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sues. The report of the Joint Commission 
presents a complete body of canons, with in- 
dex and appendix, to take the placeof those 
now in existence. We observe, from the 
prefatory note that the Commission wasnot 
able to come to any agreement with refer- 
ence to the proposed canon “‘of Suffragan 
Bishops.” The canon on marriage here pre- 
sented contains as its third and final section 
these words: ‘‘No minister of this Church 
shall solemnize the marriage of either party 
to a divorce during the life time of the other 
party.” This is clear and uncompromising, 
and is precisely what THE LIVING CHURCH 
has contended for. We regret to notice that 
this portion of the canon is opposed by nine 
members of the Commission, including two 
bishops, four priests, and three laymen. 
The Commission consists in all of twenty 
persons (one bishop being dead), six bish- 
ops, seven priests, and seven laymen. The 
report on the Constitution embraces, first, 
the Resolutions of the Committee, with a 
Minority Report on State Provinces by Dr. 
John Egar; second, an Appendix (I) contain- 
ing the present Constitution compared with 
the proposed Constitution; third, an Appen- 
dix (II.), containing ‘‘Messages of the House 
of Bishops and Proposed Amendments to 
the Constitution referred to the Committee.” 
The whole of the principal material neces- 
sary for the careful study of the subject is 
thus presented in convenient form. 


Sas 


The English Archbishops and 
Cardinal Vaughan 


ARDINAL VAUGHAN and the Roman 
Bishops in England, after many months, 
concocted a vindication of the papal Bull 
condemning Anglican Orders, in answer to 
the admirable letter issued a year ago by 
the English Archbishops. This ‘‘vindica- 
tion,” which was published a few weeks ago, 
was not, as would have been expected, a re- 
iteration and defense of the several points 
put forward in the Bull, but entered upon 
new ground only indirectly related tothe 
positions taken in the papal document. The 
pivot on which everything was now made to 
turn was the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
If this doctrine is not held in the English 
Church, then it seems that Church can have 
no true priesthood. Atthe same time, the 
papal claims of supremacy and authority 
over the whole Church are put in the fore- 
ground. 

To this vindication, the Archbishops have 
now made a brief and dignified reply. They 
could not ignore a paper from such a source 
addressed to themselves, but the character 
of their reply will probably preclude further 
official controversy. They first decline to 
consider the claims of papal authority, on 
the ground that ‘‘such claims have been 
deliberately and consistently rejected, not 
only by the Church of England, but by the 
great Churches of the Kast.”’ And they do 
not admit that these bodies have given any 
evidence of that ‘‘chaos” which Cardinal 
Vaughan supposes to be inevitable where 
the claims of the Vatican are not accepted. 

On the main topic of the ‘‘vindication,” 
they say that the letter of the Cardinal 
hardly justifies its title as claiming to be a 
vindieation of the Bull: 

For the Bull, though it deals with the mat- 
ter, the form, and the intention of the Ordinal, 
makes no direct reference to the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; whereas in your letter the 
acceptance of that doctrine is practically con- 
stituted the one sure test of the validity of Holy 
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Orders. Had his Holiness (in his Bull) followed 
the line of argument which you have now 
adopted, our answer must have taken a differ- 
ent form. But we could not answer what he 
did not say. The Church of England has ciearly 
stated her position with respect to this doctrine, 
and it is unnecessary for us to say that we 
heartily and firmly concur in the judgment 
which she has pronounced. 

To this they add that they are unable to 
believe that it can be the will-of our Lord 
that admission to the ministry of the Church 
should depend upon the acceptance of a 
late metaphysical definition of the mysteri- 
ous gift bestowed in the Holy Eucharist. 
The definition, as allstudents know, was un- 
known to the Church of the early ages, and 
was only publicly affirmed by the Church of 
Rome in the 13th century. 

In conclusion, the Archbishops express 
their conviction that among the hindrances 
to the cause of unity ‘‘there are few more 
powerful than the claims of supremacy and 
infallibility alleged on behalf of the Pope of 
Rome, and the novel dogmas which have 
been accepted from time to time by the Ro- 
man Church.” 


This document, though brief, is decided 
and comprehensive. Had the Archbishops 
felt themselves called upon to enter upon 
the field of controversy, they might, no 
doubt, have drawn attention to the diverse 
interpretations which have been given to 
the word ‘‘Transubstantiation.” They might 
also have shown that the fact of the Real 
Presence is the crucial point, and that upon 
that fact there is no necessary difference of 
opinion; while the term ‘‘Transubstantia- 
tion” is a definition of the mode of our Lord’s 
Presence. It is upon this point that the 
Anglican Church refuses to be bound, es- 
pecially when the term employed is ambig- 
uous in its popular use, and in its more 
narrow sense is based upon a philosophy 
which we suppose is not regarded even by 
Roman theologians as having binding 
authority upon the faithful. This rejoinder 
of the Archbishops, with its uncompromis- 
ing rejection of the papal claims and novel 
dogmas, such as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, and the Papal 
Infallibility, draws the lines again with em- 
phasis, and thus at the end of the nine- 
teenth century the official relations of the 
two Churches remain what they have been 
for more than three hundred years. 


— &— 


The Protestant Easter 


Doe the past Lenten season empha- 
sis has been givento its lessons from a 
rather unexpected source, or at least a 
source from which we should not have ex- 
pected it some years ago. Lenten services 
have been held in many non-Episcopal 
churches in this country, and in some cases 
there has been a near’approach to the great 
Agony service of Good Friday. We note 
these things with satisfaction, not merely 
as sustaining the Catholic position as to 
times and seasons in the Church, and thus 
a vindication of us, if any were needed, from 
an unlooked-for source, but more especially 
in that it places our Protestant brethren in 
a more consistent and logical position as re- 
gards their own long-practiced jubilation at 
Easter. -Every Protestant denomination 
that we know of celebrates Easter Day, or 
‘‘Kaster Sunday” as they call it, with elab- 
orate music, many of them with costly flow- 
ers, and much rejoicing over the great day 
of the Lord. As Christmas and Easter have 
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thus asserted their claims to universal rec- 
ognition,towards the dying of the nineteenth 
century, so it is far from unlikely that in 
the coming century the other great feasts 
of the Church, such as the Ascension and 
Whitsunday, will begin to appeal more and 
more to these outside Trinitarians. We 
shall be very careful not to suggest that 
this is mere imitation of the example which 
“this Church” has set, through sunshine and 
‘storm, but at the same time, we shall hope 
that it may be through some such influence 
that the way toa larger and nobler plan of 
‘Christian unity may be paved. For every 
Such day’s observance is a guarantee that 
the Protestants who observe them are not 
of the class who are shading off into a re- 
-spectable and intellectual deism. Protest- 
ants who observe even Easter and Christ- 
mas in the genuine, hearty, old-fashioned 
way, are not likely to be poisoned with the 
specious trash in which Christ is lauded 
as a great ‘‘exponent” and ‘‘leader,’’ in or- 
der that He may be proved to have been 
merely human. Between Christians who 
‘thus hold fast to the most sacred anniver- 
saries of the Church, and those who belong 
to the regular Catholic bodies, there is 
really but little more than the dividing wall 
of an apostolically-descended ministry in 
three orders. The likelihood is that the 
trend will be more and more in the direction 
-of taking a Catholic view of everything con- 
nected with the divine service, since men 
see that there is such a thing as excess of 
liberty in religion—that there is such a 
thing as throwing away the substance of the 
Faith itself in the fear of forms, and that, 
whatever the faults of individual Catholics 
or the mistakes of Catholic Churches in the 
course of history, those Churches have al- 
ways presented a solid wall against ration- 
alism and skepticism. 

We think that in this view of the matter, 
all Christians may see through the same 
glasses, and that here, at least, is the basis 
of an unofficial, unrecognized, but none the 
less genuine spiritual union. We are glad 
to see Protestants generally exulting with 
us on Kaster, for we feel sure, from signs 
that thicken, that the Lenten idea is also 
finding recognition among them. Much 
good may be done by this approach on their 
part towards the resumption of those things 
which their forefathers threw over. We 
are glad indeed that Protestants so largely 
love to celebrate Christmas and Easter. It 
is atendency of the very best kind. 


a 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


XLIX. 


E are told nowadays very often, in 
both poetry and prose, that it is no use 

to pray, except for the reason that it makes 
you feel good and is an elevating mental ex- 
ercise. You cannot get anything from God 
‘by praying, and when our Lord Christ said: 
**Ask and ye shall receive,” He created a 
-false impression. Everything, we are told, 
goes by law, must go by law, fixed, invaria- 
ble law, and you cannot break it. 
are sick, and you have such and such symp- 
toms, and such and such parts become in- 
volved, you must die, and you may pray 
until you get ‘‘Shousemaid’s knee,’’ and you 
cannot help yourself. Such and such com- 
binations of atmosphere will bring bad 
weather, and such and such combinations of 
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bad plank and bad boiler will bring ship- 
wreck, and you cannot stop it by praying. 

Now, all such talk to me is very much like 
one boy in school telling another boy (I am 
not sure whether this illustration is original 
or borrowed) who feels the very greatest 
need of something and is about to ask his 
teacher for it: ‘‘What nonsense to think of 
such a thing. Can you not read the rules of 
the school printed up there? Do you notsee 
how they work every day? You cannot 
change them. Do you not see that what you 
want is directly contrary to them? Sit 
down. You will get nothing.” The boy, 
however, pays no attention to this talk. He 
goes up and states his ease to the teacher, 
and his request is granted. The rules re- 
main just as before, nobody is hurt, and the 
particular case is relieved; and the teacher 
does it a hundred times a day, because he 
knows how to doit. The general rules are 
as untouched as ever, for they are the best 
rules by which a school could possibly be 
governed. Now, God hasindeed planned the 
world to run by law, and law fills every cran- 
ny of creation, and we thank His Holy Name 
every hour that it is so, for this world would 
be an awful muddle without it. If zero was as 
likely to come in May as in January, why, 
every farmer in the land would be para- 
lyzed, and would sit motionless in his bare 
fields. Only by law, beautiful, beneficent 
law, can any work be done, any machine 
built, any man engage in anything that will 
advance his own good, or the good of others. 
But the One who made these blessed laws 
will find plenty of ways and means for re- 
lieving particular cases which come under 
them, just as any teacher would for the boys 
in his school; only in a far grander sense for 
being omnipotent and omniscient, he will 
understand and command all the sources of 
law. 

There is a yvreat deal of misleading talk 
afloat about general laws. If you will think 
a moment you will see that you and I vary 
these general laws, and turn them upside 
down a thousand times a day just by the 
power of our will. We will that water shall 
run up hill. It will do no good for the water 
tosay: ‘‘The general law for me is that I 
must run down hill.” It has got to obey us, 
but in obeying us, who ever dreams that the 
general law about water is destroyed? We 
make one law fight another, and down it. 
We use immense powers of combination, and 
if we can do such things by our will, cannot 
the Infinite Will do a thousand times more? 
Remember how little the wisest of us know 
about the powers included and dormant in 
a general law. 

Of course no one ever prays outright that 
a general law may cease to act. No sane 
man ever prays that gravitation may be sus- 
pended; that he may never die; that a new 
leg may grow where one was cut off; that if 
his house catch fire, the fire may not burn. 
He prays that things may be granted or de- 
nied which he has seen happening a hun- 
dred times in his life. It is a general law 
that if you fall from the fifth story of a 
house you will be killed, but there are 
plenty of instances where people have so 
fallen and have not been killed. Some sec- 
Ondary conditions have crossed the law and 
turned it aside. Now, what we ask of God 
in prayer (and, if we do not ask it directly, 
we always imply it) is that in His Divine 
Wisdom He will bring about those secondary 
conditions, also implying that He knows 
best what to do. 

But I do not care how much of this talk 
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about the uselessness of prayer we hear, for 
there is something in every man’s own heart 
that gives it the lie. The moment you be- 
lieve the world to have a personal Ruler 
and Governor (and I am not arguing with 
people who disbelieve that), the logic is ir- 
resistible that this Ruler and Governor can 
take notice of my wants and supply them, if 
He wants to do so; and He must want to do 
80, because He is my Father, and a father’s 
first virtue is to listen to his children’s ery, 
and help them all he can. The idea ofa 
Father who can help and who does not help, 
who can hear prayers and never pays any 
attention to them, is as contrary to the very 
crudest idea of God as darkness is to light. 
Such a God is not our God, nor do we get 
any such view of Him in His Word, and 
therefore we will go on praying, and know 
He hears us. 
ae ge 


The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
BY THE REY. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
VI. 


HE last and crowning means to be used 

in the work of planting and cultivating 
the spiritual life in the soul, is prayer. 
This completes the divine circle of these 
spiritual utilities; for as seasons of retire- 
ment shut out the intruding world, as fast- 
ing beats down the adverse motions of the 
flesh, and as meditation fixes the thus liber- 
ated thought on heavenly and divine things, 
so prayer brings the mind into direct and 
sympathetic union with the Divine Spirit, 
from whom must be derived every element 
of a true spiritual life. 

“Tf any strength we have, it is to ill; 

But all the good is Goi’s, both power, andeke will.” 

To urge the importance of prayer, how- 
ever, on the clergy of a Church which not 
only makes prayer a typical element in all 
worship, but which also weaves it, in so 
many forms, into the fabric of all her serv- 
ices, seems almost unnecessary. The rea- 
son for doing so lies much in the fact, 
already noticed, of the prevailing tendency 
among Churchmen to depend wholly on the 
prayers of the Church as set forth in the 
Prayer Book. But while these are most ad- 
mirable for the uses of public worship, it 
can neither be too often nor too earnestly 
insisted upon that they are insufficient for 
the needs of the spiritual life in the individ- 
ual soul, The approaches of the worshiper 
and suppliant in the closet or the ‘‘soli- 
tary place” to the throne of grace must be 
real,personal, specific, heart-felt, and impor- 
tunate; not matters of set form or order, not 
mingled with the common devotions of 
others, not dealing with his own needs in 
general, not alone coldly sincere and rever- 
ent, and not restricted to any set period or 
close. The utterances of the priest in this 
species of prayer so necessary to the spirit- 
ual life, must be the spontaneous outpour- 
ing of hisown mind and heart. If he is to 
be a prince and prevail with God, he must, 
like the Patriarch Jacob, adventure himself 
as a solitary, unsupported, face-to-face, 
wrestler with the ‘‘Angel of the Covenant” 
(Gen. xxxii: 28). 

But it is to be feared that, with too many 
of the clergy, this kind of prayer is prac- 
tically, like meditation, a lost art. Pro- 
fessionalism in the priesthood, the substitu- 
tion of public worship for; private devotion, 
the Church’s supposed ostracism of extem- 
pore prayer, and, perhaps, the prayer- 
recklessness s0 common among the denomi- 
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nations, have combined to make them per- 
sonally prayerlecs; it may be, really inca- 
pable of this perscnal prayerfulness. And 
£0 it ccmes to yate that their own spiritual 
life suffers; tke services lack depth and 
fervor, and a low state of vital religion pre- 
vaile emcnpe the pecple, the fina] result of 
all which is that the maintenance of the 
Church of God is beccming a matter of busi- 
ness calculation rather than of Christian 
devotion, ard worldly ways and means are 
blotting out all faith in tte methcd of the 
Divine Master. 

And yet, while so many ‘‘cast off fear and 
restrain prayer,” the Christian Scriptures 
are replete with counsels and injunctions 
enforcing the duty, the privilege, and the 
necessity of the perecnal use of prayer asa 
means Of grace, ard as conditional to the 
divine blessing. And, more than this, they 
bring us face to face with holy and authori- 
tative examples of its use and value. Jesus 
Himself retired to ‘a solitary place and 
there prayed”; He withdrew from His dis- 
ciples in Gethsemane and prayed, and there 
appeared an angel strengthening H’'m. Cor- 
nelius gave alms and prayed, and there stood 
before him a heavenly messengir giving 
him right direction and the assurance of 
the Divine favor; St. Peter was praying 
alone upon the housetop when the heavenly 
vision.corrected his error and pointed out 
the path of duty and saving ministration; 
and following their prayers in the dungeon, 
deliverance came to St. Paul and Silas. 
What bas kecc me of the force of these divine 
precepts? What has paled the beauty and 
power ofthese holy exemples? Has not the 
Church fallen upcn an evil age when the 
personal, devout study of Holy Scripture 
and the corresponding use of prayer are 
neglected, when the dust gathers upon the 
lids of the peoples’ Bibles, and the door of 
the closet creaks upon its hinges from the 
rust of disuse? 

Now there may be those who will, think 
this picture quite overdrawn—a notion not 
infrequently itself a sign of an unprayerful 
state. Be this, however, as it may, there 
is no possibility of overestimating the value 
of habitual, private, personal prayer as a 
means of promoting the ‘‘gcdly, righteous, 
and sober life,” in genera], and the higher 
Christian or spiritual life in particular. 
But this is in no way to countenance the ig- 
norant, unscriptural, and fanatical notions 
and practices here and there found among 
the denominations. 


Prayer, under the Scripture law of peti- 
tion, must aim to be in accord with the 
mind of the Spirit ‘‘which maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings that cannot be 
uttered” (Rom. viii: 26). .Hence, the soul 
in prayer is not so much to go out after 
earthly things, ‘‘for your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things” (St. Matt. vi: 32), but rather after 
those heavenly things which are involved 
in your longing after ‘‘the Kingdom of God 
and. His righteousness” (St. Matt. vi: 33), 
In the Lord’s Prayer, which is set forth as 
an authoritative type, there are, first, three 
comprehensive petitions for things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom of God; secondly, one 
petition for earthly things, and those only 
eoncerning the daily subsistence; and, 
thirdly, three very specific petitions for 
things bearing on the inner life of the soul 
—one-seventh part only for earthly things. 
No better proportion can be found for such 
special prayer as is devoted to the promo- 
tion of the spiritual life. 
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Prayer, also, to come within the ecope of 
the Scripture promises, must ke offered in 
accordance with the Scripture rule of faith. 
Not a confident belief in the certainty of 
the answer, which is simply faith in the 
fullness of one’s own faith; nor a faith 
without works, which is both a dead faith 
and a corrupting one, since it fosters an un- 
fruitful and disobedient life. Not any of 
this, but contrarywise, the faith of a loving 
and obedient ‘spirit seeking not its own 
good alone, but also the glory of God; a 
faith which can say: ‘Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him” (Job xiii: 15), and 
which loyally kows each petition in holy 
submission to the Christlike proviso, 
“Nevertheless, not my will, but Thine be 
done” (St. Luke xxii: 42). O, priest of God! 
when the Son of Man ccmeth, may He find 
such faith in thee! 

ea pa 
The Bull Apostolice Cure 


FROM THE CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF 
LOS ANGELES 


The Papal Bull in effect abandoned the con- 
ventional arguments, together with the old 
scandal (for such it had become) of what has 
been called the ‘‘Nag’s Head’’ incident. In 
fact, it concentrated attention upon what is 
known among theologians as the doctrine of 
“Intention.”» The claim is that the intention 
of ordination to the priesthood in the Anglican 
Communion is not, nor has it ever been, to 
confer what is essential to the priesthood; 
therefore, the priesthood has not been con- 
ferred. This question of intention is a mooted 
one in the Roman Church. It is admitted by 
their theologians that the lack of intention on 
the part of any individual priest, either at 
the font or the altar, to confer through the 
rites there administered certain gifts and 
blessings, does not vitiate the sacraments; the 
theory being that the priest is the agent ofa 
body; viz., the Church, and it is its intention, 
and not his, with which he administers any 
given ordinance. Very well. What is the in- 
tention of the Anglican Communion as ex- 
pressed in the preface of the Ordinal? These 
are her words: ‘It is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reading Holy Scripture and ancient au- 
thors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been these orders of ministers in Christ's 
Church: bishops, priests, deacons. 5 
Therefore, to the intent’? (I beg you to notice 
that word ‘‘intent’’)—‘‘to the intent that these 
orders may be continued—no man shall be ac- 
counted or taken to bea lawful bishop, priest, or 
deacon in this Church, except he be called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto ac- 
cording to the form hereafter following, or hath 
had episcopal consecration or ordination.”’ 
Could anything be plainer? Individual bishops 
may have lacked intention. Coteries and schools 
may bave lacked intention. But if the minis- 
strants when ministerial authority is conferred, 
act as agents of a body, the Church, and it is 
the Church’s intention that gives character to 
ordination, as it does to Baptism and Holy 
Communion, then surely the question of Angli- 
can ordination is solved; for it is the “intent” 
of the Anglican Ordinal to confer exactly what 
the Apostles received and transmitted to their 
successors. This is so evident that since Leo 
spoke in September, the English Cardinal has 
undertaken to shift the controversy away from 
this point. He has re-stated the contention, 
and his affirmation amounts to this: that be- 
cause the English Church does not intend 
to confer the power to transubstantiate the 
elements of the Holy Communion into the 
Body and Blood of Christ, therefore she 
does not intend to confer the Apostolic priest- 
hood. In other words, because the English 
Church does not intend to give a power to 
her ministry which for hundreds of years after 
the Ascension of our Lord was not thought of 
or claimed by the priesthood, therefore, she 
dees not give what Christ gave to the Twelveas 
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He breathed upon them and commissioned them | 
for their life work. I confess that to me there 
is something pathetic in such a conclusion. I_ 
am not one of those who rejoice that barriers — 
are erected and maintained between disciples of 


- the same Lord; and I deeply deplore the spirit 


that reasons in what seems to me such an un- 
warrantable fashion as this. 


—~— 
Letters to the Editor 


BOSTON AND LAY-READER 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

When clergymen cease to be lay-readers by 
reading other men’s sermons instead of their 
own, it seems to me there will be more justice 
in their condemnation of the lower cffice of 

Lay-READER. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

As an experiment which has fully justified 
itself by success in a small Sunday school of one 
hundred pupils, I would like to hearfrom others 
who may have already used the following plan: 
Full Morning and Evening Prayer are used on 
alternate Sundays in the Sunday sctool, the 
scholars reading from Prayer Books every 
word excepting the Lessons and Absolution. 
The old complaints, “I can’t find the places,” 
“T am not familiar with the service,’ are no 
longer heard. Onone Sunday in the monti we 
are now going to use the Office for Holy Com- 
munion entire, the pupils, as before, reading 
every word except the Absolution and Conse- 
cration, and we expect to reach similar results: 
viz., familiarity with the Prayer Book and 
responses, which area delight. We do not ex- 
cuse even the infant classes who cannot read, 
and they join in all they know by heart, which 
is more than one would expect, until the exper- 
iment has been thoroughly tried. One more ex- 
periment will be tried after Easter: the entire 
school will read the catechism complete on one 
Sunday in each month. 

During this Lent I have had the entire con- 
gregation read every word, with the exceptions 
above noted, at a few services, and have found 
out that there are more than a few adults who 
do not ‘“‘know the Prayer Book”’ by any means. 

peli de i seu 


“THE EASTER PUZZLE”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Permit me to offeran explanation of what has 
been called ‘the Easter puzzle.’’ Perplexity 
seems to have been caused in some minds by 
the fact that while in Europe, and in the east- 
ern part of America, the full moon which pre- 
ceded Haster last year fell on Palm Sunday, 
the 29th of March, in Ohio and farther west at 
the time of full moon, it was still Saturday, 
March 28th. From this it has been inferred, 
either that in Ohio Haster ought to have been. 
kept this year a week earlier than in New Eng- 
land, or else that our rule for determining Eas- 
ter is imperfectly stated, and ought to be 
amended by specifying some particular meridi- 
an and stating that the Sunday following the 
date of full moon upon that meridian should 
be kept everywhere as Easter. 

It seems to me that people have allowed 
themselves to be puzzled about this matter 
through a «disregard of the fact that the 
time of full moon according to the almanac has 
absolutely nothing to do with determining the 
date of Easter. This fact is distinctly stated 
in our Prayer Book, as amended in 1886, the 
following clause having in that year been in- 
serted in the rules to know when the moveable 
feasts and Holy Days begin: ‘‘But note, that 
the full moon, for the purposes of these rules 
and tables, is the fourteenth day of a lunar 
month, reckoned according to an ancient eccle- 
siastical computation, and not the real or as- 
tronomical full moon.”’ . 

It should be borne in mind that the full moon, 
as such, has never been taken into account by 
the Church as affecting the question of the day’ 
on which Easter should be Kept. In allthede- 
bates on the Easter question which once agitat- — 
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ed the Church, the full moon was not so much 
as mentioned. It was always with reference 
to the day of the month and the day of the! 
week that the controversy raged. Some would 
keep Haster on the fourteenth of Nisan, what- 
~ ever the day of the week, while those who 
rightly held that Easter should always be kept 
upon Sunday, were divided as to whether it 
might be as early as the fourteenth, if that 
should be a Sunday, or whether the fifteenth or 
sixteenth was its earliest day. In process of 
time these disputes were happily settled, it 
being determined that the Sunday after the 
fourteenth of Nisan should always be Easter. 
The first day of the month, according to the 
Church kalendar, being generally a day or two 
after that of the actual new moon, it often hap- 
pens that the fourteenth of the month is the 
day of the actual new moon. But this, when it 
happens, is a mere coincidence of no signifi- 
cance, and we ought not to think that there is 
anything the matter with the kalendar when 
the real full moon falls either as early as eight 
days before Kaster or as late as Haster Day it- 
self. Dz. L. 


PLEASE EXPLAIN 
Yo the Editor of The Living Church: 


Two things 1 read inalateissue (March 5th) I 
wish micht be explained definitely, as each one 
was sufficiently interesting to excite my curios- 
ity without satisfying it. One was a report 
from Waban, Massachusetts, of a congregatiop 
made up largely of non-Churchmen, many of 
whom were ‘‘not brought up in the Church, but 
who are interested in the movement and receive 
the Sacrament.’? What Sacrament? Does it 
mean they receive Holy Communion without 
being baptized or confirmed? A report from 
Sandusky, Ohio, said: ‘‘Work in this parish is 
conducted on sound Catholic lines, without 
leaning toward Rome.’’ Honestly, now, what 
does that mean? I wish it might be definitely 
described. When does work ‘‘lean towards 
Rome’’? EM.) 9: 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST IN CONFIRMATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Will you permit me to protest against the 
light way in which the word “‘heresy” is ban- 
died about in the present day, as by Mr. Anke- 
tellin your lastissue. What is heresy? The 
Act of Parliament passed in the first year of 
Queen Elizabeth, gives a definition which has 
been generally accepted among Anglicans: 
“Such persons to whom the Queen shall 
give authority to execute any jurisdiction spir- 
itual, shall not in any wise have power to ad- 
judge any matter or cause to be heresy, but only 
such as heretofore have been adjudged to be 
heresy by the authority of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, or by someof the first four General Coun- 
cils, or by any other General Council wherein 
the same was declared heresy by the express 
and plain words of the said canonical Scrip- 
tures.” 

Of course neither Mr. Anketell’s view of Con- 
firmation, nor Father Puller’s which he con- 
demns, can rightly be called heretical. 

One who is widely read in theology would 
hesitate to call this ‘“‘heresy’”’ new. Bishop Sea- 
bury, for example, taught it: ‘‘Should it be ob- 
jected that by ascribing the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to Confirmation, He seems to be excluded 
from Baptism, I answer that it has been ob- 
served ina former discourse, that the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost are intended for different pur- 


poses; and that His operation or energy is al-. 


ways according to the purpose for which He is 
given. In Baptism He is given for the purpose 
of regeneration—to effect that new birth by 
which we are born into the Church of Christ, 
obtain remission of all past sins, and a new na- 
ture. In Confirmation He is given for the pur- 
pose of sanctification, or renovation of the heart 
in holiness. In Baptism we are created anew in 
Christ Jesus by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
In Confirmation the new creation is animated, 
and enabled to live according to its new nature, 
by the energy of the same most Holy Spirit. As 
in the original creation of man, God made the 
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-body first, and then breathed into it the breath 


of life to animate the body which he had 
made and enable it to answer the purposes for 
which he designed it; so in our new creation, 
being buried with Christ in Baptism, we die to 
the former life of the old man, and rise again to 
a new life; and in Confirmation the Holy Ghost 
as the principle of that regenerated, new, or 
spiritual life, is infused into us from above. In 
Baptism we are made Christians; but the new 
baptized is yet but an infant in Christ. In Con- 
firmation he is advanced to the rank of adults, 
and made a perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 
(Bishop Seabury’s Sermons, Vol. I., p. 133.) 

This teaching is summed up briefly in the 
Scottish catechism of Bishop Ennis, of Brechin, 
which Bishop Seabury brought to America—the 
catechism known among usas Bishop Seabury’s: 

“In our water Baptism the Holy Ghost puri- 
fies and fits us to be a temple for Himself; and 
in Confirmation He enters and takes possession 
of this temple.” 

It would be easy to call attention to the same 
teaching from other writers, as, for example, 
Jeremy Taylor; it would be easy to bring quota- 
tions without number from Ante-Nicene Fath- 
ers, but I prefer to call attention to the words 
of a still earlier writer who expresses in the 
plainest possible language, the exact doctrine 
which Mr. Anketell denounces as heresy; viz. : 
“That the Holy Ghost is given to Christians, 
not in Holy Baptism, but in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation.’’ ‘The words are as follows: 
“Now when the Apostles which were at Jeru. 


salem heard that Samaria had received the word 


of God, they sent unto them Peter and John 
who when they were come down, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy Ghost, 
for as yet He was fallen upon none of them; 
only they had been baptized into the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Is it possible that the notion found in some of 
the Fathers that the Holy Ghost comes to dwell 
in the soul at Baptism is due to a various read- 
ing in this same eighth chapter of the Acts? In 
v: 39 there is in the Western text this reading: 
“The Holy Ghost fell upon the eunuch, and the 
angel of the Lord caught away Philip.” If this 
were the correct reading, Mr. Anketell’s view 
would be proven by Holy Scripture. St. Aug- 
ustine,* and no doubt many of the Fathers, read 
this in their Bibles. In examining, therefore, 
the testimony of the ancients, it is important 
to note whether they used a text with this read- 
ing or not. Geo. B. JOHNSON. 

The Bishop's House, Burlington, Vt., Mch. 25, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. E. R. Armstrong has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. James’ church, Caldwell, on Lake George, 
diocese of Albany, to go into effect after Easter. 


The Rev. Evelyn P. Bartow states that he has not 
resigned as rector of St. Mark’s church, Hammonton, 
N. J., ‘because of ill-health, but because most of my 
parishioners live miles from the church, whom I could 
not reach, particularly in times of sickness.”’ 


The Rev. Thomas Bell has entered upon the charge 
of St. Timothy's church, Wilson. N. C. 


The Rev. R. H. Barnes, late assistant at Trinity 
church, Atchison, has been appointed deacon in 
charge of St. Paul's church, Coffeyville, and Epiphany 
church, Independence, Kan. 

The Rev. E. B. Doolittle has resigned the charge of 
St. John’s’ church, Big Flats, and St. Matthew's 
church, Horseheads, N. Y., and »ccepted the rector. 
ship of Trinity church, Lowville, N. Y., taking his 
duties immediately. 

The Rev. J. O. Ferris has taken temporary charge 
of the missions at Greenville, Mercer, and Conneaut- 
ville, in the diocese of Pittsburgh. 

The Very Rev. Dean Hobbs has resigned the dean- 
ship of the cathedral of the diocese of Arkansas, at 
Little Rock, and accepted the rectorship of St. Paul's 
church, Kapsas City, Kan. 

The Rev. Normand B. Harris has severed his con- 
nection as chaplain of the Colored Orphan dAsylum, 
Lynchburg, Va.,and for the present should be ad- 
dressed at Houston, Halifax Co. Va. 


The Rev, Jesse B. Harrison has resigned the rector- 


* St. Augustine [Migne ed.] Vol. v., p. 1227. Sermo 
CCLXVL. 4. 
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ship of the church of St. Michael and All Angels’, An- 
niston, Ala. 


The Rev. Henry Johnson has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Luke’s church, Mechanicsville, N. Y. 


The Rev. Alfred Evan Johnson should be addresse® 
at 343 Thayer st., Providence, R. IL. 


The Rev. F. J. Kinsman has accepted charge of: St. 
Martin’s church, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Rev. F. I. Paradise has taken temporary char ge- 
of Grace church, Medford, Mass. 


The Rev. Charles W. Turner has temporary charge 
of the church of the Messiah, Glen Falls, diocese of 
Albany. 

The Rey. Alexander Vance has resigned the curacy. 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
city, and accepted the rectorship of St. Michael’s 
church, in the same locality. 


The Rev. Jas. H. Woods has temporary charge 
St. Paul's church, Newburyport, Mass. 


Ordinations 


On Friday, March 18th, the Rt. Rev. John F. Spald- 
ing, Bishop of Colorado, admitted to the Order of 
Deacons, the Rev. Edward Lyman Eustis, B. A., in All 
Saints’ church, Denver. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. A. B. Jennings, and the candidate was 
presented by the Rev. Frederick W. Oakes. 


March 7th, Bishop Jackson advanced to the prie st- 
hood in St. John’s church, Montgomery, Ala., the 
Rev. William Fletcher Loveless. The Rev. Stewart 
McQueen preached the ordination sermon, and the 
Rev. W. D. Powers, D. D., presented the candidate. 


On the Feast of the Annunciation, in St. Mark's 
pro-cathedral, Washington, D. C., the Bishop of 
Washington advanced to the priesthood the Rev. H. 
Fields Saumenig, assistant minister of Trinity par- 
ish. The sermon was by the Rev. Alfred Harding, . 
T’he music was rendered by the St. Cecilia Guild. 


Died 

HAMILTON. -- Fell asleep, at Belfast, Ireland, Marc bh: 
22d, 1898, George Hamilton, Commander Royal Navy, 
aged 93 years, father of the Rev. R. G. Hamilton. 

HASKINS.—At her home in Los Angeles, Cal., om 
Sunday, March 13th, 1898, Mrs. Frances E. Haskins, 
widow of the late Rev. T. W. Haskins, D.D., aged 54 
years, 

WATROUS.--Entered into rest, at Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Tuesday, March 22d, 1898, John Pierson Watrous, be-- 
loved son of the late Benjamin Pierson Watrous, of 
Albany, N. Y., and Mrs. Sarah L.-Watrous- Nash, of 
Waterbury, Conn.; also brother of Mrs. A. R. Graves, 
wife of the Bishopof the Platte, and of Mrs. John A. 
Todd, Tarrytown, N. Y. Interment at Flagstaff, Ariz 

“Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blessed, 
Alleluia,” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomBs--- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE: 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED. 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts~ 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece}. 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel-- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of, 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHO. C. THOMAS. 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, . 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA. 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a- 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily. 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
In addition to the children’s offerings, 
which it is earnestly hoped will reach $100,000, liberal 
Easter offerings are solicited from the men and wom- 
en of the Church. 


Churen and Parish 


WANTED.—A clergyman to take charge of country 
parish for months of May and June. Mountain scen- 
ery. Healthy climate. Apply Rev. F. NEVE, Ivy, Va. 

THREE solicitors are wanted at dnce by the sub- 
scription department of THE LIVING CHURCH, to cover 
territory in the Central and Western States. Perma- 
nent employment. Address, stating qualifications, 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to.- 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THE - 
LIVING CHURCH. 
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Kalendar, April. 1898 


3. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet. 
4. Monday before Easter. 

5. Tuesday 

6. Wednesday before Easter. 

7. Maundy Thursday. Violet (White at H. C.) 
8. GOOD FRIDAY. Black. 
9. Easter Even. Violet (White at H. C. and at 

Evensong) 

10. EASTER Day White. 
il. Monday in Easter. White. 
12. Tuesday in Easter, White. 
17. Ist Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 


24 2nd Sunday after Easter. White (Red at Evensong) 
25. Sv. MARK, the Evangelist. Red. 


At Easter-tide 


BY MARGARET D JORIS 


Ring, bells, at Easter-tide, ring far and wide 
A joyous strain, 
Peal out triumphantly, again—again— 
And all the air 
Will glad hosannahs onward, onward bear. 
Upon your belfry height, bathed in the light, 
I see a Cross, 
That lifts our thoughts beyond life’s pain, its loss,— 
Emblem of Christ’s great love, it points above,— 
Redemption won, 
And life immortal, through God’s Blessed Son. 


Ring, bells, this Easter Day, a hymn of victory, 
Till hearts rejoice, 

And join your silvery chime with gladsome voice; 

All past the winter’s death, in. spring’s sweet breath 

The lilies bloom, 

To-day we twine them round the earthly tomb,— 
Death has no sting, 

®or Christ the Lord has risen, O! joy bells, ring. 

London, Ohio. 


<a Be 
“*He is Risen, He is Risen”’ 


OMORROW will dawn again the Day of 

days, the Queen of festivals, and from 
the whole round world will ascend the joy- 
ful Easter anthem: ‘‘Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death hath no 
more dominion over Him. For in that He 
died, He died unto sin once; but in that 
He liveth, He liveth unto God.’” 

Easter is not a new day. We did not in- 
ventit. Our fathers did not invent it. We 
received it from them. They received it 
from their fathers, and their fathers from 
their fathers. It has been observed all 
alone from that first Easter morning when 
therisen,living Lord appeared to the women 
in the garden, saying, ‘‘All hail’! to the 
two disciples that journeyed to Emmaus; 
to St. Peter, and in the evening of that 
same day to the eleven, save Thomas, say- 
ing, ‘‘Peace be unto you”! It is not neces- 
sary to dwell on the many,the often-repeated 
appearances of the risen Saviour in Jerusa- 
lem, in Galilee, by the seashore, on the 
mountain-side; ‘to above five hundred 
brethren at once,’’ and ‘unto the Apostles 
whom He had chosen, to whom also He 
showed Himself alive after His Passion, by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God.” 

Easter Day is one witness out of many of 
the event that it commemorates, just as the 
4th day of July is one witness out of many of 
the event that it commemorates. An in- 
sane man might indeed deny that the anni- 
versary of our national independence is a 
witness to the event that it commemorates. 
Nevertheless, sensible men will say: ‘‘It is 
idle to deny it: all history affirms it; a 
thousand things have grown out of it, and 
are indubitable witnesses to that which the 
day stands for.’’ By a logical inference of 
Adentically the same sort, we point to Easter 
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Day and say: “‘It is a certain witness to the 
event that it commemorates; all history 
witnesses to it; Christianity grew out of it, 
its faith, its teaching, institutions, sacra- 
ments, ordinances, customs, observances, a 
Christian civilization, its institutions and 
peculiar characteristics—all had their ori- 
gin in that event of which Easter Day is 
the annually recurring commemoration.” 

Do any ask: ‘'Why do you make so much 
of Easter Day; why meet one another with 
the glad greeting, The Lord is risen in- 
deed; why do all who name the Name of 
Christ this day throng the courts of 
the Lord’s house, and join in worshiping 
Him with hymns and anthems and flowers 
and every possible indication of abounding 
joy’? 

Because Easter means everything to us; 
far more than tongue can tell. For one 
thing, it means that we have a certain 
ground for faith that God is good, is our 
Father; and it is the only certain ground 
for such faith. It can be confidently af- 
firmed that now all thoughtful men believe 
ina God of some sort, at least in an Al- 
mighty Power, in all things, behind all 
things, and from whom all things proceed. 
But the great question is not whether there 
is a God, but is He good, infinitely good, and 
is He mindful of us and of our affairs? And 
hence the supreme importance of this 
further question: ‘‘Can we trust implicitly 
in Jesus Christ? Did He speak with author- 
ity? Have we any satisfactory revelation 
of the infinite goodness of Ged? And the 
answer to all this rests on the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Did He rise the third day? 
If so, then we have good ground, the very 
best, for faith in Him, and in all that He 
said and did. If, on the other hand, He did 
not rise from the dead, then we have no 
ground whatever for*faith in Him or in any- 
thing that He said or did. He staked every- 
thing on His prediction that He would rise 
the third day. If He did not rise, then no 
matter what He said or did, it all goes for 
nothing; nothing at all. In that case Chris- 
tianity is nothing, and no clear, authorita- 
tive word has ever yet come from God out 
of heaven. “If [as said St. Paul] Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” Every sane man 
can see that it must be so. It is not too 
much to affirm that that man is either mor- 
ally or mentally deficient who, while deny- 
ing the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, still 
lays claim to the Christian name. Above 
all, it behooves men to be honest, and, if 
possible, clear-headed as well. We should 
know just what we believe and why we be- 
lieve it. Let no one weakly think that he 
ean still cling to the hopes and consolations 
of the Christian Faith when he denies the 
fundamental fact upon which it rests. 

Thank God, then, for Easter Day. It 
helps men to know what they believe and 
why they believe it. What is to be thought 
of the man—and it is no uncommon thing in 
New England towns—who announces an 
Easter Day service and sermon, and then 
tells people that its significance is to be 
found in the fact that it commemorates the 
return of the glad springtime of the year, 
the revival of nature, and the coming again 
of the birds and flowers? That is what peo- 
ple will be told to-morrow in many a Unita- 
rian pulpit throughout the land! 

Thank God for the day and for what it 
must always stand for. It helps to clear 
the air; helps all Christians to see just 
where they stand, what they believe and 
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why they believe it. Sober, sensible men 
should see just what a denial of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ would mean. 

Among other things, it would mean uncer- 
tainty as to the infinite goodness of God. It 
would mean uncertainty as to whether He 
can help us or is mindful of us. It would 
mean the utter rejection of Christianity and 
of all it stands for, its aspirations, its incen- 
tives, its magnificent nopes, and abounding 
consolations. In that case, we could never 
say again, over the open grave of our de- 
parted: “I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me: Write, from henceforth 
blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; 
even so saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their labors.’”’ We might bury them silent- 
ly, sadly, but it would be without Christian 
prayer, or hymn, or hope, or benediction. In 
that case, we would be obliged to say with 
Rabelais: ‘‘It is only a great perhaps, a leap 
into the dark.” Whatever else we do, we 
may not for one moment dream that we can 
retain the blessed assurances, promises, 
hopes, and consolations that rest on the 
authoritative word of the Lord Jesus, un- 
less we believe: in Him, and we cannot be- 
lieve in Him unless we believe Him to be 
the risen, living Lord and Saviour of the 
world. If Christ is not risen, then we must 
not only reject Christianity, but all its as- 
surances, hopes, and consolations. 

Thank God, then, for Easter Day. It 
means not only that God is good, but in- 
finitely good, worthy of all fealty, love, loy- 
alty; that He is not a far-away despot up in 
the sky, but the loving God and Father of 
us all; that ‘God who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son.” It 
means that the assurances. of our Blessed 
Lord are all true; that there is a Father, 
and a Father’s house ‘‘where the many 
mansions be”; that we have knowledge-of 
God, of duty, and of destiny; of a Lord and 
Master mighty tosave, ‘‘who hath destroyed 
death, and brought life and immortality to 
light by the Gospel.” 

What a blessed Gospel it is! We know 
that ‘‘brief life is here our portion’’; that 
the near and dear are gone before, and we 
must follow soon. But we have a good 
hope for them and for us, They are not 
mere shades, ghosts, or apparitions. They 
have not gone into an undiscovered country. 
Their Lord and Leader went before. They 
are with Him, in joy and felicity, living, 
learning, serving, attaining, ever growing 
in grace and in the knowledge of their Lord. 
Yes, and waiting and watching to welcome 
us when we, too, shall go hence and be no 
more seen on earth. How near and dear 
Easter Day brings them to us in Christ, the 
living Lord! How real it makes the great 
city of our God! When once your boy has 
gone to live in some distant city, what a re- 
ality it begins to have. With what a new 
interest you hear of it and read everything 
about it. He is there, and so in spirit you 
are there. Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also. Your dear boy has, 
it may be, departed into the unseen city of 
his God and your God. At once, then, that 
celestial city becomes one of new and living 
interest. In heart you follow him. You 
will soon go to him, be with bim, walk with 
him, talk with him, renew all sweet rela- 
tionship, intercourse, companionship, and 
holy communion. And there, too, are gath- 
ered the wise, the good, the holy, the hum- 
ble, the innumerable caravan going thither- 
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ward since the world was, and ten thousand 
times wiser, better, holier than ever they 
were here—all, from righteous Abel to the 
last-gone servant of our God. There, 
above all, is the Ever-living Lord and 
Saviour, the Good Shepherd who gave His 
life for the sheep, and there, now, He lead- 
eth them in the green pastures, ever-green, 
and by the still waters where He feeds His 
flock, and there is peace, perfect peace, the 
peace of God that increaseth more and more 
and more, throughout the bright endless 
day of God. ‘There is no night there, and 
they need no candle, neither light of the 
sun, for the Lord God giveth them light, 
and they shall reign for ever and ever.” 
Ss. 
—#%— 
COME years ago the title, ‘“The Jabber- 
wock,” was given to a school paper at 
the East. It was sent regularly to ‘‘Lewis 
Carroll’? who interested himself in it, and 
even sent the young editors an original con- 
tribution. One number, however, reprinted 
‘an anecdote of which the point was made 
not only by playful use of Holy Scripture, 
-but even of the words of Our Lord in Geth- 
‘semane, and then the author of ‘The Most 
‘Excellent Fooling’ in the English Lang- 
uage” administered to the young editors a 
pointed rebuke—‘‘a black draught,” as he 
alled it, after they had humbly made their 
peace; for it is but justice to the young 
editors to say that they had not realized the 
extent of the irreverence of the witticism 
that they had copied, and that they were 
heartily sorry for having permitted it to ap- 
pear in their paper. 
BK pee 
OME of our advanced women—very ad- 
vanced, indeed—seem ready for every- 
thing which may bring them into line with 
the other sex, even to the extent of imitat- 
ing the least admirable of masculine habits. 
In New York, the other day, a woman peti- 
tioned the president of a street car company 
to provide ‘‘separate smoking cars for 
ladies.” This is somewhat startling to old- 
fashioned people. The official, we are glad 
to see, in making answer to this extraordi- 
nary request, is not convinced that the 
smoking habit is as common, so far, among 
women as among men, ‘‘keen as is the gen- 
eral rivalry.” He suggests that the provi- 
sion heretofore made for smokers, which has 
not extended to separate cars, but only to 
the assignment of special seats, will prob- 
ably be sufficient to accommodate such wom- 
en as may desire to indulge in such a 
practice. Weare old-fashioned enough to 
hope it may be a long time before it becomes 
necessary to treat this matter seriously. 
—~$i— 
HE following advertisement comes from 
a person who is nothing if not up-to- 
date: ‘‘Situation wanted.—Clergyman whose 
mind cannot be fettered by the narrow big- 
otry of his sect, desires work where his en- 
ergy and business ability will bear fruit. Ad- 
dress, Times-Herald.” Here is a fine and lofty 
scorn of the trammels which more or less 
restrict the movements of ordinary men, 
such as promises, engagements, covenants. 
This soul feels itself far above the trifling 
matters of faith and practice which so tried 
men’s souls in days gone by. The only won- 
der is that he should retain relations with 
his sect, while at the same time he refuses 
to be fettered by its ‘‘narrow bigotry.” But 
no doubt this advertisement will bring good 
offers. The independence asserted in it 
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commends itself to many who do not look 
below the surface, and do not ask whether 
the man has the right to be so independent, 
whether he has the right to be an office- 


bearer in a sect, while refusing to admit his - 


obligations to its principles. 
— Sa 
ERE is a yet more skillful acrostic by 

Lewis Carroll, than that addressed to 
Miss Chataway which I quoted last week. 
It is the dedication to his ‘‘Tangled Tale,” 
certainly the cleverest mathematical book 
ever published in the world. He dedicates 
his book to his pupil, whose name was Edith 
Rix. Let us have the dedication in full: 

Beloved pupil! Tamed by thee, 

Addish-—Subtrac—Multiplic—ation, 


Division, Fractions, Rule of Three, 
Attest thy deft manipulation! 


Then onward! Let the voice of fame 
From age to age repeat thy story, 

Till thou hast won thyself a name 
Exceeding even Euclid's glory! . 


“Very smooth, simple verses,” says the 
reader, ‘‘but where is the acrostic”? Well, 
good friend, I don’t wonder that you did not 
findit. Take the second letter in each line. 
— Peter Lombard, in Church Times. 

Sos eee 

CASE which has lately held a large 

place in English courts, has brought to 
light the kind of life led by a Yorkshire 
baronet and his family at the present day, 
and this leads a London paper to moralize 
upon the contrast between such a showing 
and that of an earlier time: ‘'To travel 
from. Yorkshire to London, and from Lon- 
don to Monte Carlo; to give fancy prices for 
horses; to live swaddled in rugs and great 
coats, and to be frightened of draughts, is 
rather different from the life led by the 
famous Sir Tatton. He was up with the 
lark, breakfasted on apple tart and milk, 
and often spent his day helping the stone- 
breakers on the roads, or in hedging and 
ditching. If he had to go to London, he rode 
the whole way. At times heoccupied him- 
self with experiments in the cultivation of 
land. He went to bed at eight o’clock, 
leaving his wife to entertain the company 
ifshe had a mind to, but as the company 
had probably followed the hounds for many 
amile that day, they were glad to follow 
their host to bed. Such a life left no time 
either for catching chills or for matrimonial 


squabbles.” 
acces 


The Religious Reaction in 
France 


ANY observers remark all through 
Kurope, and in particular in France, a 
reaction from the spirit of irreligion and 
materialism which has been so marked 
in this century. Writers like Bourget, 
Brunetiere, neither of whom is professedly 
Christian, and Coppee who is a recent con- 
vert, lend to the French phase of this move- 
ment a peculiar interest. In this connec- 
tion, Brunetiere delivered a discourse re- 
cently at Besancon, which merits notice. 
After depicting the Christian idea as the 
only absolute in the world of change about 
us, he says, as reported in Le Correspond- 
ant (February 25): 

We do not admit any lonzer, as was the case 
twenty-five years ago that infidelity 
and incredulity are the proof of liberty and 
broadness of mind. The denial of the super- 
natural was in those times the essential trait of 
a scientific mind. Intoxicated with the thought 
that they knew more than their fathers, men 
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boasted of having annihilated, suppressed, made 
ridiculous, all mysteries. ‘‘Voltairianism” flour- 
ished and developed; its profession was a proof 
of refinement. If there are honest in- 
fidels who are in no way like the libertines of 
other times, and there are some such . who 
can give and do give daily anexample of virtue, 
we are beginning tosee that Christianity dwells 
in them without their knowing it, and continues 
to produce its effects. Happily, one cannot put 
away inafew years all the refined morality 
which eighteen centuries of Christianity have 
given us. The absolute which we deny with 
our lips is found in our hearts atthe moment of 
action, and that unyielding or underlying some- 
thing which we impute to education or heredity, 
is Christianity. — Translated for The Literary 
Digest. 
==) see 


Easter Morning 
BY S. ALICE RANLETT 


HERE is a picture on which the dimming 
hand of time has cast no shade: a gar- 
den fair in the light of the early morning, 
with delicate spring flowers clustering about 
an open tomb. Death is not there, he has 
been conquered; the sepulchre reflects the 
life and light of heaven, for itis occupied by 
visitors from God’s home; there, serene and 


joyful, sit two shining angels, glad in the 


service of the newly risen One; in their 
bright presence is a woman crushed with 
sorrow, despairing under loss, and torn by 
a storm of passionate sobs. Marveling, the 
angels look on. Haster, day of joy in earth 
and heaven! Why does this woman weep? 
Does she not know the words that on the 
third day He should rise again? Why does 
she not look up? 

Ah! she loves, and her loye has gone be- 
yond her hope and faith. He whom she 
loves is gone, and she knows not whither. 
The still beauty of the lily-grown garden, 
the shining angel faces, are nothing to her; 
she sees but empty desolation, she can not 
look up. 

One stands beside her, gazing down upon 
her in infinite love. He does not marvel at 
her grief. He knows what is in man, yet, 
though He knows all the sorrows of the hu- 
man heart, he loves to be told. 

‘“Woman, why weepest thou’’? 

Still she does not look up, but ans vers 
with tear-broken voice, mistaking the Risen 
One, her joy, for an earthly one, the cause, 
perhaps, of her sorrow. But He whom she 
seeks will not have her weep longer. Much 
hath she loved Him, He has loved her 
through death. 

“MARY”! 

Now itis Easter! Now the Lord has arisen! 
And her love, celebrated through the ages, 
is poured out in one word, ‘‘RABBONI”! 

Across the centuries we still look on the 
smiling garden, the angel-inhabited tomb, 
and the weeping woman. Though God is in 
His heaven, Christ is arisen, and angels re- 
joice, humanity weeps, and can not look up. 

But it is Easter, the risen Jesus stands 
above the prostrate form, and says: ‘‘Tell 
me, my child, why weepest thou? Seekest 
thou a friend gone into thetomb? The tomb 
has another portal than that which thou 
hast closed; it opens to life; he whom thou 
seekest is not there; there are his cast-ott 
garments; guarded by God’s angels. But 
thou canst not see my ministers in the 
tomb unless thou first seest Me. 


‘Doth the earth seem to thee sad with 
shadows? Lift up thy head, see, a garden 
of lilies blooms fair about thee, and morning 
dawns. But the garden’s beauty is hidden 
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from thy tear-dimmed eyes, until thou first 
lookest on Me. 

“Or, my child, dostthou weep with very 
love for Me? Because, though all is bright 
about thee, thou hast lost Me? Blessed is 
such mourning, for it shall be changed to 
joy. Yet, weep now no longer, lift up thy 
eyes and behold Me. I know thee, love 
thee, call thee by thy name. 

“Not yet mayst thoutouch Me. Go to my 
other children and carry them My words, 
and I will be with thee evermore. Bind to 
thy love, hope and faith. It is Easter, and I 
am beside thee, thy soul’s Love and Lord.” 

‘““RABBONI”! 

5 BES 


At Easter 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
‘He is not here; for He is risen.” Luke xxvii: 6. 
Oh joy, the happy Easter, 
The blessed Easter-tide 
Which thrills us in remembrance, 
That Jesus for us died, 
Has come with spring and flowers; 
No more the dark cloud lowers, 
Ring bells from all earth’s towers, 
Proclaim it far and wide! 


Oh joy:that He ascended, 
And we in every need 
Have this dear Risen Saviour 
Who lives to intercede. 
Our Brother meek and tender 
Is now our great Defender, 
He reigns in kingly splendor, 
For He is risen indeed. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Shrewsbury. 
New York: 
Price, $1.50. 

Jn this, his latest adventure into the realms 
of romance, our gifted author has left the courts 
and camps of medizval France, where he seems 
most at home, and returned to his native 
land and to more modern times. His book takes 
its title from that great prince, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, Secretary of State to William of 
Orange in the closing years of the seventeenth 
century. It has for its groundwork the deep- 
laid plot against the king’s life, whose compli- 
cated network furnishes exactly the sort of sit- 
uations in which Weyman loves to involve his 
characters. The story is not quite so quick in 
its development nor so rapid in its movement as 
some of those whose scenes are laid upon French 
soil, but long before the end is reached the plot 
has become as intricate and the action as excit- 
ing as he ever wrote. We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing ‘‘Shrewsbury”’ quite up to the 
high standard which Mr. Weyman has set. It 
will rank amongst English romances of the 
highest class. Those who have not yet read it 
have a real treat in store, which they should 
make haste to enjoy. 


A Remance. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pages 410. 


The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith. By James Orr, D.D. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price. 75c. 

Dr. Orr has placed all students of the history 
and development of religious opinions under obli- 
gation to him, for his compact and reliable pre- 
sentation of Albrecht Ritschl’s theological sys- 
tem, which has had a surprising propagation, 
both as to rapidity and extent, not only in Ger- 
many and on the continent, but also in Great 
Britain and the United States. Recently a 
brilliant French Protestant minister, Auguste 
Sabatier, gave to the theological world an out- 
line of Ritschl’s system, from the standpoint 
of an advocate and disciple. In this book, how- 
ever, Dr. Orr does not write as an advocate, 
but merely states theleading tenets of Ritschl’s 
system, and does not hesitate to point out its 
limitations and destructive errors. A reviewer 
finds this a difficult piece of work to handle, for 
it is in effect adigest packed full in small com- 
pass with the elements of Ritschl’s system, 
and further compression is well-nigh impossible. 
This is high praise for Dr. Orr’s monograph. 


-religion 


The Living Church 


The introductory chapter gives the reader an 
interesting account of the rise and expansion of 
Ritschlianism, its rapid dissemination, its arro- 
gant and exclusive claims. The mental devel- 
opment of Ritschl, and the philosophical and 
religious influences which impressed themselves 
on him, are well sketched. Following this his- 
torical outline, Dr. Orr develovs in detail the 
relation of Ritschl’s theology to the past, that 
is, his indebtedness to such teachers and phi- 
losophers as Kant, Lotze, Schleiermacher, and 
De Wette. 

The primary aim of Ritschlianism is to free 
from the bondage of systematic 
theology or metaphysics—to use its own expres- 
sion—which it belittles, much as a- successful 
business man with little learning might scorn 
metaphysical studies. Having professed to cast 
out as evil, metaphysics, the Ritschlian is ina 
position to lay down his doctrine of religious and 
theoretic knowledge, which proves to be noth- 
ing but phenomenalism; é.¢., that we do not 
know things in themselves, but only in their 
phenomenal relations. The relation of things 
to us are for the purpose of knowledge, the thing, 
and as Dr. Orr points out, ‘‘the whole process 
is subjective, hypothetical, imaginative, and 
never really leads beyond phenomena. Ritschl 
here comes perilously near subjective idealism.” 
Ritschl’s theory of knowledge is fundamental, 
and lies at the heart of his system, in truth it 
is the root principle of all its grave defects and 
errors. The great difficulty confronting one in 
an attempt to grasp this system, isthe fact that 
Ritschl sets aside the ordinary terminology and 
divisions of theologic science—theology proper, 
anthropology,Christology, soteriology,etc.—and 
starts out from hisown leading principles; viz., 
his theory of knowledge and religion, and the 
sole revelation value of Christ. 

Now, if all philosophy is to be set aside, and 
objective facts are to be ruled out, how are we to 
prove and verify the Christian revelation, and 
what do Ritschlians mean by revelation? Is it 
objective and historical in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, or is it purely subjective and 
emotional? ‘‘Revelation, generally, it is held, 
does not consist in a sum of doctrines, or even 
of facts, but is associated with any event which 
produces in us a vivid, immediate realization of 
the presence and working of God.” 


The personal and immediate impression of 
Christ, apart from miracle or historic testi- 
mony, is the origin of faith in the individual. 
Closely connected with Ritschl’s doctrine of 
revelation, is his theory of Holy Scripture. ‘‘He 
not only rejects. but shows a positive repug- 
nance to the doctrine of inspirations.” The 
Scriptures of the New Testament are valuable, 
because they bear testimony to what the first 
Christian believed, or in other words, they 
record the beginnings of Christianity; but 
Ritschl does not hold himself bound to accept, 
in any single article, what they teach, and they 
are in no sense either to him or his school a 
rule of faith. By them the Gospel is stripped 
of miracles; the Virgin-Birth and Resurrection 
of our Divine Lord, and the books of Scripture 
are subjected to the rudest critical handling. 
If any Gospel fact or apostolic teaching does 
not fit into the Ritschlian system, then somuch 
the worse for the fact or teaching; it must be 
cut and planed down,and so adjusted, or if need 
be, cast on one side as useless or out of date. 

We proceed to give in merest outline a sketch 
of the ground traversed by Ritschl. Christiani- 
ty is the perfect religion, (1) because it pro- 
vides man with the means of attaining individ- 
ual spiritual freedom, which finds its: grounds 
in faith in God's fatherly providence, on which 
man relies with perfect confidence that in 
the midst of trials and sufferings of this life 
God is love; and (2) because it provides for 
man in the kingdom of God, which was founded 


‘by Christ, who exhibits the type of humanity 


as destined for the king om; and (3) it harmon- 
izes the religious and the moral, which are held 
to be distinct. But man cannot place his confi- 
dence in God,because of the presence of sin and 
his guilty consciousness thereof, which rise as 
a barrier between God and man. This leads on 
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to the discussion of justification and reconcilia- 


tion, two prominent elements in this doctrinal 


scheme, but which we cannot stop to treat in 
detail. “The Kingdom of God’ plays a leading 
part in Ritschl’s theological system, but we 
must not be misled by some of the fine expres- 
sions, and imagine that he in any sense ap- 
proaches the idea of the Church as an organism 
—very far from it. His kingdom is not a com- 
munity, but a spirit, a principle, an idea; in 
fact, the Will of God diffusing itself in the 
hearts and minds of men. In the closing chap- 
ter Dr. Orr calls attention to the many helpful 
ideas emphasized by Ritschl, but he also, with 
gravity and fairness, we think, points out the 
many defects and vicious errors that pervade 
the whole scheme of doctrine from its founda- 
tion tothe capstone. An appendix on Ribschlian 
literature adds to the value of the book. Dr. 
Orr has produced a model of careful and pains- 
taking work. He has filled a gap in English 
theological literature, and merits the thanks of 
all theological readers. 


Paul, a Servant of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. F 
B. Meyer, B. A. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 

The life of St. Paul has received so much at- 
tention since Conybeare and Howson brought 
out their great work on the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, that it is difficult for any one to add to our 
knowledge of it. Mr. Meyer stands in the un- 
enviable position of an amateur who tries to 
improve on the work of a great master. Thou- 
sands of sermons are preached on the subject of 
the Apostle’s life, and while they doubtless. 
contain much that is valuable, yet to issue them 
in book form would be folly. In the form of 
sermons these words of Mr. Meyer’s might 
have an influence for good on the people he min- 
isters to, but as a book this publication adds. 
nothing to the literature of the subject. 


Gabriel’s Wooing. By Rev. Andrew J. Graham. 

Milwaukee: Young Churchman Company. 

This is a beautiful book, both as to print and 
binding. It contains nine chapters or scenes of 
action descriptive of the subtle influences of the- 
spiritual forces of good and evil in the world of 
human hearts and wills. Beelzebub represents. 
the baneful leadings and attractions of the un- 
seen evil forces. Gubriel’s wooing, or drawing 
of certain of the personw dramatis to right ac- 
tion and:belief and godliness of life, symbolizes 
the influences of the powers for good at work 
in God’s universe. The atmosphere of the book 
is of a high moral and spiritual nature, and, we- 
may add, of a quasi-allegorical character. Those 
of our readers who delight in such writings 
will be pleased to know of ‘‘Gabriel’s Wooing.’* 
The Sonof the Czar. An historical romance. By 

James N. Graham. New York: Frederic A. Stokes 

Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is along novel, but by no means a dull 
one. Itis based on the career of the unfortu- 
nate Alexis, the son of Peter the Great. The 
scene of the Prince’s trial and his murder in 
prison is most dramatic. Alexis was a wretched 
debauchee and an ungrateful son; there is no. 
doubt of that, but Peter was a hard father, and 
he judged the miserable boy without mercy as a 
father, perhaps with justice asa king. There 
is nothing that can excuse the way in which his 
son was made away with, by his connivance at 
least. The book is well written, and maintains 
the interest throughout. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Behold the Man. Addresses upon the Seven Words 
on theCross. By the Rev. George Brett, M. A. 
cts. 


Jesus in the Midst. Penitent Thoughts and Prayers 
onthe Passion of the Divine Redeemer. By tho 
Rev. G. S. Hollings, S. S.J. E. 40 cts. 


Alcuin Club Tracts. No. II. Consolidation. By Canon 
Newbolt. 35 cts. 


Psalms of the West. 75 cts. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Divine Immanence, an Essey on the Spiritual Sig nl- 
ficance of Matter. By J. R. INingworth,M.A. 81.50. 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Our Marriage Vow and the Minister's Certificate. 


R. H. RUSSELL 


Thanksgiving after the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. Compiled by a Layman. 


EQUITABLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Laborer and the Capitalist. By Freeman Otis 
Willey. $1.25. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 


Blessing and Banfrom the Cross of Christ. By Mor- 
gan Dix, rector of Trinity church, New York. $1. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
Victor Serenus. By Henry Wood. $1.50. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 
John Gilbert, Yeoman. By R. G. Soans. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Aristocracy and Evolution, By W. H. Majlock. §8. 


$1.50. 


Pamphlets Received 


Confession of Sin not Profession of Religion. By the 
Rt. Rev. Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL. D. 


A Form of Prayer for Daily Morning and Evening 


Use. By Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
Reasons Why IamaChurchman. By the Rev. W. C. 
Hopkins, D. D. 


The Indian Problem from an Indian's Standpoint. 

The Jewels of the King. By the Rev. Melville K. 
Bailey 9 a hee (ses 

The Abridged Calendar of Trinity University, Toron- 

fe +to..8 fees 

Sixth Conference Foreign Missionary Boards of the 
United States and Canada. &~ 

Beyond the Grave. By the Rev. W. D. Maxon. 

Year Book of the Y. M.C. A. of Illinois. 


Notes for Meditation on St. Mark’s Account of the 
Passion of Our Lord. By the Rt. Rev. A.C. A. 
Hall, D. D. 


Hall’s Campbellite Catechism. By A.McGary and T. 
R. Burnett. 


Necessary Changes in the Divorce Law of the Church. 
by Francis A. Lewis, Esq. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

Report of the Joint Commission on the Revision of 
the Constitution and Canons, to the General Con- 
vention of 1898. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the House of 
Deputies of the General ( onvention of 1895, to the 
General Convention of 1898. upon the Message of 
the House of Bishops relating to the Revision of 
the Constitution. 


Music Received 


NOVELLO, EwER & Co. 


I Will Go unto the Altar of God. By Cuthbert Har- 
ris. 12c. 


1 Heard a Great Voice. By Gerard F. Cobb. 12c. 
soma oie now is Christ Risen. By Thomas Adams, 
12¢. 


When the Sabbath was Past. By Myles B. Foster. 6c. 


Magazines and Reviews 


The Westminster Review for March opens with 
a strong article on ‘Americanism and the ‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine,’” by Joshua Cottle Green, in 
which the policy-of Hawaiian annexation is 
criticised as rendering the Monroe doctrine 
null and void, by taking away its raison d’etre. 
‘Dogs in Poetry’”’ is a readable article by J. 
Hudson. ‘‘Mr. Henley and Highland Mary” is 
a caustic criticism of a myth and a mystifica- 
tion, from the pen of Robert M. Lockhart. 


Those who possess and enjoy a bicycle—and 
who more than the children and young people? 
will find interest in ‘The Story of the Wheel,’ 
by Frank H. Vizetelly.in St. Nicholas for April. 
It comes just in time to fit in with the opening 
of the season’s riding. A Russian story, founded 
on fact, and entitled ‘‘:An Kaster Snow Storm,”’ 
gives glimpses into Russian peasant life, while 
Miss Hodnett takes us inside Japanese homes 
so that we may see what the children there are 
doing. ‘‘The Bell-Towers of Italy’’ is another 
instructive and well illustrated article. 


Among the notable papers in the April issue 
of International Jow nal of Ethics (Vol. VIII, No. 8), 
are “Ethical Survivals in Municipal Corrup- 
tion,’ by Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; 
“Theory and Practice,” by J, B. Baillie, Edin- 
burgh University; “The Ethical Motive,” by 
Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University; 
“Self-Realization as a Working Moral Prin- 
ciple,’ by Henry Sturt, Oxford, England; ‘‘The 
Moral Value of Silence,’ by Felix Adler. The 
article by Miss Addams is deserving of special 
attention at this time. [No. 1805 Arch st., Phil- 
adelphia. | 

“Bibles in Stones” is the appropriate title given 
to adescription of the sculptured fronts of some 
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famous French cathedrals, in the New England 
Magazine for April, by Barr Ferree, the well- 
known architect of New York. The accom- 
panying illustrations are very beautiful. The 
recent death of the famous wood engraver, Wm. 
James Linton, occasions the account of his life 
and work, with several reproductions of the 
latter. Rutland, Vt., has its history told de- 
lightfully by Julia C. R. Dorr, and the pictures 
of it are very attractive. There is a touching 
short story by Ada E. Herrick, entitled ‘‘The 
Other Vagrant.”’ 


The Nineteenth Century for March (Leonard 
Scott Pub. Co.) contain3 several articles on 
army and navy affairs. Lord Napier, of Mag- 
dala, in ‘A Brief Note on the North-West Fron- 
tier Policy,’ exposes the weakness of the Brit- 
ish position in Northern India, through lack of 
a definite and thorough policy, for which the 
writer strongly pleads. Mr. W.S. Lilly writes 
on ‘'The Methods of the Inquisition,” and both 
apologizes for and condemns it. Itis a far cry 
from this day to those of Philip ard Mary, and 
this curious article reminds us of the fact. Dr. 
Jessopp concludes his very interestiug papers 
on “Parish Life in England before the Great 
Pillage,” and what asplendidly descriptive name 
he has invented for the Tudor period in its 
dealings with the Church of England—'The 
Great Pillage.*’ Let us make a note of it. ‘'The 
Reconstruction of the Diecese of Rochester,”’ 
by the Bishop of Southwark, gives one a good 
idea of the present abounding life and enerey 
of the Mother Church. 


The Fortnightly Review for March is an excellent 
number, Probably American readers will ap- 
preciate most Baron Pollock's reminiscences 
of the late Judah P. Benjamin, at one time Sec- 
retary of State in the Confederate Government, 
and, after his escape to England, one of the 
most brilliant members of the English bar. It 
is to be regretted that this paper is not more 
than a fragment. Alife of Mr. Benjamin by 
Baron Pollock would have been a great gain. 
“The End of the New Unionism,”’ by Mr. Gar- 
vin, is an article on the recent strike of the en- 
gineers. We hope the severe lessons of that 
disastrous error of such avery high grade of 
laborers will be conned and heeded by others on 
both sides of the Atlantic. ‘‘The French on the 
Nile,” is a rather pessimistic outlook as regards 
England’s control of the Nile for its full extent. 


‘ But at any rate, the English are better coloni- 


zers than the French, and have had in the past 
a curious facility for letting France do their 
pioneer work for them, and then stepping in 
and doing the rest themselves. 


Opinions of the Press 


BE. L. Godkin in the January Atlantic 

NewsparerR Morarity.—One of the most curi- 
ous things about the newspaper is that the 
public does not expect from a newspaper pro- 
prietor the same sort of morality it expects 
from persons in other callings. It would dis- 
own a book-seller and cease all intercourse 
with him for a tithe of the falsehoods and petty 
frauds which it passes unnoticed in a newspa- 
per proprietor. It may disbelieve every word 
he says, and yet profess to respect him, and may 
occasionally reward him; so that it is quite 
possible to find a newspaper which nearly 
everybody condemns, and whose influence he 
would repudiate, circulating very freely among 
religious and moral people, and making hand- 
some profits for its proprietor. A newspaper 
proprietor, therefore, who finds that his profits 
remain high, no matter what views he promul- 
gates, and what kind of morality he practices, 
can hardly, with fairness to the community, be 
treated as an exponent of its opinions. He will 
not consider what it thinks, when he finds he 
has only to consider what it will buy, and that 
it will buy his paper without agreeing with it. 
Sm) Hartford Times 35 

PROFANITY.—_Swearing going out of vogue? 
We wish it were. But anybody who goes much 
among the pecple of this country, and especially 
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one who listens to the conversation of the 
young men in our city streets, knows that pro- 
fane swearing is exceedingly common. In fact, 
there seem to be more youngsters than ever 
before who cannot utter three consecutive sep- 
tences without one or more oaths. It grieves us 
to say that this is true not only of the big cities, 
or of the cities of the West or South. It is 
true of every New England city and town. 
One cannot help knowing this who rides in 
smoking cars on our railroads, or waits in rail- 
road stations, or listens to the conversation of 
the sporty youths of the period, wherever two 
or three of them are gathered together. Itisa 
melancholy fact that there are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of youngsters in every American 
city who are habitual and incessant swearers. 
Our observation is that there are a great many 
more than there were a quarter of a century 
ago. Profanity of speech by men in public 
places, accompanied by rude and boorish disre- 
gard of the feelings of strangers who may be 
unwillirg and disgustcd listeners to their vile 
conversation, has become a crying nuisance in 
this country. Is there any man or woman of 
refinement who is compelled to travel much in 
the United States who will not assent to this 
statement? 
The Interior (Presbyterian) 


A Lost Opprortunity.—TIwo or three of the 
Congregational and some other papers are not 
minding their own business in regard to Profts- 
sor Briggs and our Church. For their benefit, 
we will recall what occurred four years ago last 
summer, and ask them how they would look at 
it and like it if they were in our place. We had 
a great parliament of religions. The Orientals 
were here lauding their sacred books literally 
to the skies—even the nasty Koran was decked 
out with sentiments stolen frcm the Bible, and 
set upon a pedestal, and the incense of adula- 
tion burned under its bloody hands and de- 
mon’s eyes. Buddhistand Brahmin and Parsee 
were here—the latter by a fair shadcw of right, 
for they were they who greeted the infant Say- 
iour. Aman came on from New York to stand 
for the Bible, in this great tournament of the 
sacred books. It was a magnificent opportunity, 
worthy the effort of a lifetime to any man who 
was adequate in heart and brain to the occasion. 
That man was spoken to in regard to his oppor- 
tunity. He replied in effect that he did not 
come to vindicate the Bible, but to exhibit its 
imperfections—and he proceeded to do so. We 
wereso indignant, that for what we said of that 
speaker some of his friends, with much skcw of 
temper and of insult, flung the Interior back at 
us. What followed? That prince of humbugs 
and frauds, Vivekananda, rode in triumyh all 
over India proclaiming that the Bible had becn 
repudiated at the parliament by its own cham- 
pions! That ‘champion’ was Dr. Briggs. Now, 
gentlemen, if you force a reason why we have, 
without compromise, opposed the restoration of 
that learned gentleman, you have it. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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EASTER DAY - 


BY THE REY. JAWES YEAMES 


Friday, day of grief and gloom! 
Saturday, the silent tomb! 
Sunday, Easter Day so bright, 
Glorious moraing after night! 


On the cross He bowed His head, 
In the grave lay cold and dead; 
But the third day sees Him rise, 
Soon to mount above the skies! 


For our sakes He livedand died, 
For our sakes was crucified; 

And for us He rose again, 

Lives, forevermore to reign! 


Jesus, in a manger born; 

Man of sorrows, poor, forlorn; 
Dying Saviour, slain for me, 
Risen Lord, I worship Thee! 


Jesus, Saviour! Thee we praise, 

Avd to Thee devote our days, 

Love Thee for Thy wondrous love— 
Help us, Lord, our love to prove! 


Take my heart, it beats for Thee, 
Take my life, who diedst for me; 
Take my hands to do Thy will, 
All Thy work in me fulfill! 


The Passing Over 
BY S. E. STOEVER 


T was Easter Eve. .The moon shed her 
white light over the budding earth. 
Sweet flowers breathed fragrance on the soft 
air. Anexpectant hush brooded over the 
city. Angels seemed to hover near. What 
appeared a silvery sheen might be the robes 
of a heavenly visitant.. Ah! yes, it was one 
of God’s own messengers, dispatched with 
showers of Easter blessings. On many they 
would fall, full and free for those who cher- 
ished the loving spirit of the Risen Lord. 
Who would be wanting at the joyous sea- 
son? After the continued service of the 
Lenten time; after the solemn penitence of 
the past week, confession, fasting, prayer, 
true charity must abide in every heart. 

The angel paused at the church thres- 
hold. Strains of sweet music floated out into 
the night. Such a hymn of praise might come 
from the choir celestial. A moment more, 
and he is by the side of the singers. Rapt 
their attitude and devotional their posture? 
No; between the selections, idle chat and 
laughter are heard. 

“Just think, Mary, my hat never came 
home to-day. I’ve half a mind not to go to 
church to-morrow.” 

‘‘And my new dress is so ill-fitting. I know 
I shan’t enjoy a bit of the service.” 

‘Jackson sings his solo miserably. I wish 
[had been asked to take it,’ complained the 
second bass. 

‘‘How they keep us over these everlasting 
anthems”! grumbled atenor. ‘“‘I want my 
cigar awfully.” 

Within the vestry room sat the assistant. 
He looked annoyed, ‘I cannot see why the 
rector does not take the fourth service him- 
self. How can I ever preach a sermon after 
his fine effort of the morning. It must:be at 
least ten minuteslong. Alas! a preacher has 
a mountain of care.” . 

In one of the rooms of the parish building 
the sexton was busy. ‘‘Daar! dear! whata 
muss they do make with all these flowe rs! 
Such trouble and worry as it brings’! 

With saddened face and withheld bless- 
ing, the angel was again upon the street. 
Pausing beside two m3chunies busily talk- 
ing, he listened: 

“Yes, Parker, these tim2s are hard on a 
fellow. Who's to blame? I’ve been trying 
to do my duty, but I’m about tired of doing 
aid getting so little. Huarlly a cant to buy 
Evster fixings for the children. Woader if 
the Boss ever knew any piochinz”’? 

“‘No, indeed! rolling in silks and dia- 
mjads. [ tellyou wnat itis, Brown, I’ve de- 
eid>1 to stick by tha Union ani strike with 

$23 2935. Lok at this fia2 hous3! -See the 


lights and hear the music! Catch them sav- 
ing a peuny off themselves”’! 

At this point, the angel left the speakers 
and entered the library of the home just 
mentioned, where sat the employer, his 
wife, and daughter. 

“Mary,” said the husband, ‘‘I’m glad you 
and Elsie were content to relinquish the 
handsome gifts I have always taken such 
pleasure in giving you at this season. It 
was your own proposition, and I see the wis- 
dom of it. The reducing of our family ex- 
penses by more simple living has been good 
for us all, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, papa dear, it has done me good to 
do without a few ribbons and gloves and a 
dress or two. Do you think there is discon- 
tent among the men’’? 

“T cannot tell,” replied the father. ‘“‘I 
have reduced their wages only five per cent., 
although losing on every piece of goods. 
They must know this, if they notice whatis 
being done by the other mill owners.”’ 

‘Elsie and I have been trying to relieve 
the needy ones during these past weeks, 
and to-night have sent Haster remembran- 
ces for the children,” said the wife. 

This time a shower of blessing descended, 
and the angel’s face under the moonlight 
was not so sad. 

He stood by a house brightly lighted. It 
was a dressmaker’s emporium. Machines 
clicked; needles flew swiftly; scissors snipped 
busily; drapers, fitters, finishers, were ab- 
sorbed. The Madame moved from room to 
room. 

‘“Who is willing to stay after twelve to. 


America’s 


Greatest Medicine 
Is the Best 


Spring Medicine 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla is America’s Great- 
est Medicine is proved by its great cures—per- 
fect, permanent, marvelous, and well-nigh 
miraculous—after all other medicines have 
failed. 

That Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best spring 
medicine is proved by its constantly manifested 
power to purify, enrich, and vitalize the blood. 

That you need to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now, and that it will do you wonderful good, is 
proved by the impure condition of your blood in 
spring, and the experience of the great mass of 
the American people who buy Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and take it for all forms of impure 
blood, and find that it absolutely and perma- 
nently cures disease and gives good health. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for 85. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


act easily, promptly, and ef- 
fectively. 25 cents. 


tomers. A dollar extra to all who will stay. 
You can rest to-morrow. The minister will 
never miss such as us. Like enough there’ll 
be no room.” 

The angel fled from the sharp tone, and, 
once more outside, caught the hummed 
words from a choir boy’s voice, as he carried 
a fragrant lily to his mother. ‘‘Dieth no 
more’! Ah! what matters the sad blow of 
a year ago, when the dear father had been 
taken? To-morrow’s message, accompanied 
with sweet music and flowers, brings real 
comfort. Bright with this thought, the boy 
burst into the little home and saw his sister 
looking downcast over a tiny Easter card, 
which, with a bit ofribbon, she was fashion- 
ing into a book-marker. Holding it up, she 
questioned: ‘‘A trifling Easter gift, isn’t it, 
Claude? Miss Clement will have so many 
pretty ones! I’m half ashamed of mine.” 
But the angel standing by must have whis- 
pered a sweet thought, for the sad look van 
ished, and the girl knew, deep down in her 
heart, that her teacher would prize even 
this simple gift. 


night? I am afraid to disappoint my cus: | And what of the teacher? 
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The angel found her kneeling before the 
open Bible, from which she had been study- 
ing the morrow’s lesson, praying that each 
one of her class might exclaim with Thomas: 
‘My Lord and my God,” and so “‘rise to new- 
ness of life.” 

The chime for midnight sounded as the 
angel stood beside the rector, finishing the 
last words of his sermon. It was not the 
one first written. Scholarly, chaste, elo- 
quent, as that had been, it now was cast 
aside, During the past six weeks of medi- 
tation and prayer, the rector had alsosought 
to meet and know his people. How often he 
had been pained by the want of Christian 
love, by the tendency to exaggerate the in- 
advertences of others into intended harm or 
slight, by the shifting of blame, by the pick- 
ing of flaws. So the perplexed pastor had 
taken to studying the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. He had pondered; he 
had prayed; he had cried: ‘‘How long, O 
Lord’? Continually, as he wrote his Easter 


sermon, would come crowding upon him this | death and opened unto us the gate of ever- 


burden of his heart, until ‘he felt that God 
gave him a special message for the day of 
days. 

Surprise fell upon his audience the next 
morning, when, in the silence awaiting the 
text, came these words: ‘‘Thinketh no evil.” 
Hearts were thrilled. Forgotten the adorn- 
ment of church and people; unheeded the 
grand externals. The still, small voice was 
speaking tothe soul. Earth seemed trivial; 
life, solemn; Paradise, the resurrection for 
those alone who loved one another, and thus 
in whom God’s love was perfected; for had 
not St. John said such had ‘‘passed from 
death unto life”? 

Among the hearers were some who had 
missed the angel’s blessing when he passed 
the night before. Now they received it 


through the sermon heard that morning; so | 


that all hearts truly prayed: 
“Almighty God, who through Thine only 
begotten Son Jesus Christ hast overcome 


lasting life: we humbly beseech Thee, that, 
as Thou dost put into our minds good desires, 
so by Thy continual help we may bring the 
same to good effect; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen.” 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
that we who celebrate the solemnities of our 
Lord’s Resurrection, may by the renewal of 
the Holy Spirit rise again from the death of 
the soul; through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


From Iowa.—A number of persons have sub- 
scribed for Tur Living Cuuron from my recom- 
mendation, both in New York and Wisconsin. 
Lalways speak for it whenever an opportunity 
occurs. If I were a wealthy man, I would send 
it toa good many at my own expense. [I shall 
‘‘talk it up”’ in this parish, because it will help 
my work and will improve the Churchmanship 
of the place. 


——— 


THE LAST WEEK IN CHRIST’S LIFE 


portrays The Man, in His last hours, suffering as men do, 
It is written by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and accompanied 
by a wonderfully beautiful drawing by W. L. Taylor. 


shows a particularly fascinating series of sweet child 
faces gathered by the JouRNAr for those of you who love 


cD; 
A PAGE OF BABIES 
“afi 
to look at them. 
4, A CHARMING LULLABY 
entitled ‘‘Baby’s Fairyland,” appears in the 
Easter number—both words and music. 
DA Under the titles of ‘‘Musical and Art Helps”’ 


many practical suggestions are given each month, 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 


ah HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS \ 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our ZN 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 2 ZA WN 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 4 a 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. hy IX 


$1.00 per Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


(0 cts. a Copy 


— Gee Ghee Gai jegepesif 


EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 pages—Handsomely Illustrated \ 


Several full-page drawings—a gallery of all that is best in modern illustration, by 


Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
W. L. Taylor, Irving R. Wiles 
i¢ de Thulstrup, and others. 
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(Copyrighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY BE, IRELAND 
CHAPTER VI. 


A LESSON FROM “LEAD US NOT INTO 
TEMPTATION” 


EAR the parsonage in Schafhausen, 
there stood a long, low, old-time dwell- 
idg, so odd and quaint among the plain cot- 
tages, that strangers to the village conclud- 
ed that it hada history. It had, however, 
mothing to render it remarkable, except its 
unique construction and its age; having 
been built by the great grandfather of the 
Carl Steinmuller who inhabited it, and was 
himself a very aged man. He was born 
there, it was to that house that he brought 
his young wife the day of their marriage, 
he had never lived in any other home, and 
intended remaining there until carried to 
his quiet resting place in Schafhausen 
churchyard. 

A year before his loved wife had been 
called to her heavenly home, and Carl 
Steinmuller would have been desolate, had 
not Neils Andersen, a sea captain who mar- 
ried his only daughter, been willing to give 
up his house on anisland near the coast, and 
with his family come to live in the old home. 

To the wife of Neils Andersen, it was the 
zreatest pleasure in life to come back to her 
native village, and the home of her happy 
girlhood, even if not a duty incumbent upon 
her. She loved the little excitements of vil- 
lage life, the sound of familiar voices, the so- 
cial evenings, the sound of the cburch bell, 
the many conveniences of which she was de- 
prived upon the barren island. There was 
no church upon it, no preacher, no parson- 
age. To hear a sermon they must go to 
Schafhausen, orrow to a neighboring island, 
which gave information that a sermon was 
to be preached that day, by a flag upon a 
tall pole. 

But to Esther, the only daughter, a sweet, 
amiable girl of fourteen years, the change 
was not so pleasant. She loved the sea in all 
its moods and changes; loved the barren 
sands upon the shore, the sea birds skim- 
ming over the broad expanse, the pure 
freshness and fragrance of the air. Great 
and glorious as were all God's works, Esther 
looked upon the seaasthe greatest. Moun- 
tains in their solemn splendor and sublimity 
were to be revered as the work of God’s 
hand, but they lacked life and motion. The 
sea had life, and with its long deep breath 
which men called ebb and flow, was to Es- 
ther not only grand but mysterious. If in 
anger it roared and lashed like an enraged 
animal; if at peace it smiled, and its waves 
danced like a child at play, or like young 
lambs in the fields. She considered that 
there was but one thing greater than the 
gea, and that was the blue vault above it, 
which at night sparked with myriads of dia- 
monds. The first beams of the rising sun 
caused the small windows in her father’s 
cottage to glisten; upon the shore she could 
always findsomething of interest, she felt so 
free, so buoyant, so untrammeled; above all, 
it was her native place. 

She however, loved her grandfather’s 
house, and was not at alldiscontented there. 
Within and without it was a curiosity to 
hes; its quiet nooks and crannies being full 
of romantic interest. It was built of stone 
-with deep window and door sills, and over 


the great front door was a stone gable upon 
which was inscribed, ‘‘We build as if we 
would remain, but we are but guests.” The 
walls of the sitting room were company for 
Esther because of the fine mural paintings, 
full-size figures which were so life-like that 
they seemed almost to breathe. 

One of the ancestors of Carl Steinmuller, 
who was a patronof art, employed an artist 
to decorate his walls for all time; and suc- 
cessive generations realized the value of the 
paintings, and would have considered it 
vandalism to disturb the work of by-gone 
times. One wall was taken up with the re- 
presentation of the ‘‘Tempting of Adam and 
Eve,” an apple tree being in the centre 
from which hung luscious apples, the temp- 
ter in the form of a serpent near at hand, 
and the words, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” in a scroll underneath. The lovely 
face of Eve had a great fascination for Es- 
ther, the mild blue eyes raised toward her 
handsome husband, as through rich foli- 
age which almost hid them from view, they 
were coming to meet their fate. 


But the representation upon the opposite 
wall had the greatest charm for Esther. It 
was Cain and Abel with a background of 
forest trees, and under it the inscription, 
“Deliver us from evil.” The innocent face 
of Abel with his deep blue eyes and golden 
hair reminded her of Thilo, the son of 
Mother Anna their next neighbor on the 
island, and the dark countenance of Cain re- 
minded her of Leopold, the foster brother of 
Thilo. ‘These boys were her playmates 
from babyhood, and Mother Anna’s cottage 
was as free to her as to them, or as was her 
ovn home. 

About her grandfather's sitting room were 
many foreign shells, and other treasures 
which Neils Andersen had brought from his 
long sea voyazes as presents to Esther and 
her little brother Rudolph. Adjoining this 
apartment was a bedroom occupied by Carl 
Steinmuller, now grown feeble; only moving 
from his bed to a chair in the sitting-room. 
Over his door was an inscription, ‘‘Spread 
out thy loving arms, oh Jesus, my King, and 
deliver me from evil”! 

These were the beauties within the dwell- 
ing; outside there were two lilac bushes, 
one on each side of the door which led to the 
garden at the back of the house. This gar- 
den was brilliant with flowers in their sea- 
son, and at the foot of it was a summer 
house covered with creeping vines. This 
spot Esther thought the prettiest in Schaf- 
hausen. There she sat and read, and there 
Rudolph had his toys and games. 

One morning Esther was in the arbor, 
when she heard voices outside the hedge 
surrounding the garden, which she recog- 
nized as those of Thilo and Leopold, and 
she ran to the gate to meet them. They 
often rowed across from the island to visit 
the Andersens, and Esther in particular 
was always rejoiced to see them; but this 
morning there seemed to be some strife be- 
tween them, their tones being loud and ex- 


cited. 
They had found a casket on the shore 


made of some beautiful foreign wood inlaid 


Through an Opera-Glass,’’ 


The 


hymnal 


with Music 
Edited by 


Or. Tucker 


Having been adopted by 


“OLD TRINITY 


is now used in all of the leading 
churches in New York City. Price in 
quantities $1.13 net. Sample copy sent 
upon receipt of the price. Money re- 
funded if the book is returned. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO;S 
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with silver. They had brought it to Esther 
to decide which had the best right to it; 
Thilo having seen it first, but Leopold, being 
the swiftest runner, had been first to grasp 
it. She had always been umpire between 
them when any dispute arose, but this box 
was valuable, and she would not decide in 
favor of either. 

“Take it to Mother Anna, she will tell 
you what is right,” she said. 

This did not meet with the wishes of 
Leopold. He said that Esther must de- 
eide, and he would abide by no opinion but 
hers. 

“T will open the casket and see what 
there is in it,” he continued, and drawing a 
strong bladed knife from his pocket he 
pried the lid and the three looked eagerly 
upon the contents. At first glance they 
appeared to be only letters closely written, 
which Leopold grasped in his hand and 
scattered to the winds. Under the paper 
which lined the casket, Esther's quick eye 
discovered that something was concealed. 
Leopold also noticed it, and raising the 
lining, he took out a gold chain, a gold 
eross, and a ring with a ruby set amid 
pearls. 

“There is a piece for each of us,” he said. 
I will keep the chain, Thilo can have the 
cross, and Esther, the ring.” 

Thilo took the cross, but Esther refused 
the ring unless Mother Anna gave consent, 
the boys to bring a report when they came 
the next time. 

“No, go with us now,” said Leopold, ‘‘our 
boat is waiting on the shore.” 

“Ves, Esther, go ask your mother. I know 
she will be willing, and we will bring you 
back as soon as mother decides.” 

The mother gave consent, and Mother 
Anna was surprised to see the treasure the 
boys had found, and through it all she saw 
the domineering spirit of Leopold, but she 
gaid nothing before the others, but waited 
until they should be alone. She was always 
tender of the feelings of the orphan whom 
her husband had rescued from a shipwreck, 
and who had given her a great deal of 
trouble by his sullen, melancholy -tempera- 
ment. He was quite as handsome as Thilo, 
though very different in appearance, and 
the scowl of discontent was never absent 
from his face. 


“Of course, Esther can keep the ring, and | 


she will take good care of it, but I think 
you boys should leave the chain and cross 
with me for safe keeping,’ decided Mother 
Aaona. 

Thilo assented immediately, and passed 
the cross to his mother; while Leopold 
made no reply, but looping the chain in the 
buttonhole of his vest, asked them to notice 
how it sparkled in the sun, and Mother 
Anna knew that it would be useless to say 
more. 

When Neils Andersen’s family lived upon 
the Island, it had been their custom to pass 
each Christmas Day at the grandfather’s, 
in Schafhausen, and Thilo and Leopold were 
always invited to be of the party. Now that 
the Andersen’s were living at the grand- 
father’s, the boys were invited as usual, and 
gladly accepted the invitation. It had 
been the rule, also, thit the afternoon of 
the day preceding Christmas should be 
spent at the parsonage on one of the neigh- 
boring small islands, and Esther’s first 
Christmas holidays as a resident of Schaf- 
hausen was not to be an exception. 

It had been a mild winter, and even at 

‘Christmas the weather was not too cold for 


Esther to be a guest at the parsonage, so it 
was arranged that the boys would row across 
for her, take her to the Christmas Eve fes- 
tivities, and upon their return to their 
island she would remain over night with 
Mother Anna. 

This arrangement suited Esther well, and 
as soon as dinner was finished at Mother 
Anna’s they stepped into the boat. Leopold 
was an expert oarsman and insisted upon 
rowing, so Thilo sat upon the board which 
formed the only seat in the boat, and they 
scudded quickly across, all singing a Christ- 
mas carol which Esther had learned in the 
school of Johannes Friedman; the sweet 
sounds heard far out over the sea. By the 
time it was finished Leopold had brought 
the boat to the foot of the garden path that 
led to the parsonage. The pastor came out 
to receive them, and conducted them to the 
sitting room, where quite a large number of 
children were gathered. 

His wife was putting the finishing touches 
upon the Christmas tree in the parlor ad- 
joining, and as soon as she came out and 
welcomed the new arrivals, the door was 
thrown open, and the Christmas tree in a 
blaze of light greeted their eager vision, 
and all flocked in to stand about the table 
upon which it stood; the room darkened, 
that the tapers might shine the more bril- 
liantly. 

Everything upon the tree was made by 
the deft fingers of the pastur’s wife, as were 
the many varieties of cakes that stood un- 
der it in plates and baskets, and were to be 
given the guests to take home with them 
after they had partaken of the good and 
substantial supper; and with the cakes were 
to go red-cheeked apples from the barrel 
sent the pastor by Herr Konig. It was a 
happy, cheery time; at the pastor’s request, 
they sang ‘‘O, the blessed, blessed Christ- 
mas-tide,” after which his wife told them 
the story of the blessed Jesus, then left 
them to enjoy their afternoon together while 
she prepared the evening meal, that they 
might all be safe in their homes before 
darkness set in. 

Mother Anna accompanied Esther and the 
boys the next day to Schafhausen, where 
the two families passed a charming Christ- 
mas in the old-time dwelling of Carl Stein- 
muller. 

A few evenings after, Esther was stand- 
ing in the door which led to the garden, 
enjoying the fresh air from the sea, and 
looking at the crescent moon low on the 
horizon, when she heard a footstep, and in 
a few minutes Leopold came around the cor- 
ner of the house from the street. 

‘‘Why, Esther,” said he, his dark face 
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breaking into a smile, ‘‘lam glad to find 
you alone, that I may be first to tell you 
good news. Thilo and I received a letter 
from the captain, telling us to be ready to 
sail for Greenland the first week in. March, 
and I hurried over to tell you before Thilo 
got a chance. You will not forget me 
Esther, when I am gone?” 

“No, no, Leopold, you are both like dear, 
kind brothers to me. I am sorry that you 
did not tell Thilo you were coming. I am 
sure he will be disappointed, and cannot 
come, now that you have brought the boat 
to this side.” 

A frown darkened the handsome features 
of Leopold, and bidding her a curt good 
evening he hurried away, and she went in 
to read to her grandfather. 

Communion was held in the church of 
Sehafhausen that week, and Esther and 
Thilo became members, they, with Leopold, 
having been in the pastor’s Bible class for 
more thanayear. He, too, was solicited to 
cast his lot with God’s people, but answered 
only by anegative nod and sullen silence. 

The day before the boys were to sail, the 
pastor called to see them at Herr Stein- 
muller’s, having seen them pass the parson- 
ageon their way there. He plead with them 
to keep Christ in their hearts, and to keep 
their lives free from sin; no more was neces- 
sary than this. Esther and Thilo were 
deeply moved, but Leopold listened with 
undimmed eyes, his thoughts fixed unon his 
voyage, with new scenes and new people. 

The day they sailed, they again rowed 
over to Schafhausen to bid their friends 
goodbye, and io fetch Esther to accompany 
Mother Anna to the boat to see them off, 
and Esther was glad to go. Mother Anna 
was glad to have her cheerful presence in 
the home which would soon be feeling the 
loss of boyish footsteps and voices, and only 
wished she could keep her always. 

‘‘God bless thee and keep thee from all 
evil, my precious son,’’she said as she kissed 
Thilo goodbye on the shore. 

‘‘Come, Thilo,” called Leopold, who was 
already in ‘the boat, thus avoiding leave- 
taking, and Thilo hurried away, his blue 
eyes full of tears. The moment he was in, 
the boat was pushed off, and it glided swiftly 
over the sea to the vessel. Then Leopold 
stood and waved his tarpaulin to the wait- 
ino ones on the shore, his night-black hair 
tossed by the wind and his dark face glow- 
ing with anticipation. 

Mother Anna and Esther stood watching 
the vessel until it appeared a speck upon 
the sea, Andrew, the old serving man who 
had rowed them to the vessel and returned, 
standing with them; then all went back to 
the cottage. 

(To be continued.) 


OYCOTT is dead—the man, not the os- 

tracism. Captain Boycott was a land 
agent in County Mayo, Ireland, in the year 
1880, and was hard on the tenants from 
whom he squeezed rents for the Earl of Erne 
and cther absentee landlords. The people 
turned on him and boycotted him—would 
have no dealings with him, would buy noth- 
ing from him, would sell nothing to him, 
would lend him nothing, would neither visit 
him nor let him visit them, would take no 
notice of him. So effective was this policy 


that Boycott had to get out. He returned 
to England and died there the other day. 
His name has ever since been used to de- 
scribe that popular combination to which he 
was the first to be subjected.—Catholic Re- 


view. 
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her priest was over, dwelling on the Easter 
joy that was hers, and drinking in the per- 
fume of the hyacinth. 

In the third story of the tenement where 
she was, lived a hard-working girl, a mem- 
ber of ‘*The Girls’ Friendly Society”; and the 
middle of the week she was to be married in 
: a the same little church to which Mrs. Benson 
One White Hyacinth and Jessie belonged. She had long loved the 

BY CAROLINE F, LITTLE aged, blind woman, and early in the morn- 
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and the sad:visits of the Angel of Death oft- 
times come together to the crowded tene- 
ment houses of the city. The same day as 
Esther’s wedding, in the fifth story back 
room, lay in his last sleep a beautiful boy, 
his mother’s only son. 

‘*“My flower is still fresh,’ said Esther to 
her husband, as they started early for the 
factory where they both worked, ‘‘soI shall 
put it in that dear boy’s hand before I go, it 
will be a bit of comfort to the mother.” 
When the little pine casket stood between 
the six lighted tapers, before the altar of 
the Church that presides alike over the rich 
and the poor, there was the same white 
blossom, still fragrant, still beautiful, held 
in the hand of the young lad whose soul had 
gone to the land of perpetual flowers, where 


sel | never have even a penny, and there’s 
nothing I can do for Easter,” said Jes- 
sie to herself, as she wiped away a tear with 
her little hand. She had been sent out early 
one morning on an errand by her mother 
who was a Jaundress; on the way home she 
passed a florist’s, and his boy was sweeping 
out the office. Among the rubbish was a 
choice bulb, a rare variety of hyacinth, 
which rolled out into the street. 

‘‘Can I have this”? asked Jessie. 

‘‘Reckon so,’’ said the boy, not knowing 
what happiness it would bring one day to 
several hearts. 

It was unsightly, yet beneath the dark, 
ugly exterior was hidden the germ of a 
pure, white, fragrant blossom; as within 
each human being dwells a soul that one 
day may become a white-robed saint in the 
heavenly garden. 

Jessie turned it over and over. 

‘‘Plant it and it’ll grow into aright purty 
flower,” said Jack, leaning on his broom and 
watching her. 

She took it home, and by her mother’s ad- 
vice filled a cracked cup with earth, and 
putting in the bulb, hid it away from the sun 
for a time. All through Lent the little root 
tried its best to reach upward for the light 
of day; soon the first tiny bit of green ap- 
peared, and finally on Easter Eve, the beau- 
tiful waxy flower had almost reached per- 
fection. 

Jessie and her mother took it with them 
that evening to the church, and those who 
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“Round His pierced feet 
Fair flowers of Paradise extend 
Their fragrance ever sweet.’’ 


Now having been three times before the 
altar, having been Jessie’s Kaster offering, 
Mrs. Benson’s Easter happiness, and Es- 
ther’s wedding flower, the white hyacinth 
had fulfilled its mission, and was buried 
away from sight. 

Thus we see that even a little girl, pos- 
sessing none of this world’s goods, can yet 
be permitted to do great things for her Risen 
Lord, if only she truly desires to do so. 
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Dolls of Ancient Days 


FTER more than twenty centuries, the 

ruins of Babylon and Nineveh have been 
unearthed, and most frequent among the 
treasures brought to light have been small 
terra cotta figures and many beautiful carv- 
ings in ivory, which were most likely the 
fascinating dollies of little Assyrian ladies. 
The puppets with which Greek and Roman 
children amused themselves in ordinary, 
had their being in clay. Their arms and 
legs were jointed and attached by threads, 
and were to dangle about on the doll, being 
shaken up and down or on a thong or string 
being pulled from below. Dolls of ivory 
and wax were not unknown, but these, no 
doubt, were the playthings of the richer 
classes. Before marrying, these maidens 
of classic times would make a sacrifice of 
their dolls to Venus or Diana, but if they 
died as children the dolls were buried with 
them, and most of those that we now possess 
have been discovered in tombs. 

The origin of the name ‘‘doll’, has baffled 
some of the wisest and most learned, the 
majority of whom have at last come to the 
conclusion that it comes from ‘‘Dolly,” the 
diminutive of ‘‘Dorothy,’” a favorite name 
for girlsin England two hundred years ago. 
The word ‘‘doll” isnot found in common use 
in our language until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and, as far as one can 
discover, first appears in Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September, 1751, and the fol- 
lowing quotation: ‘‘Several dolls, with dif- 
ferent dresses, made in St. James street, 
have been sent to the Czarina, to show the 
manner of dressing at present in fashion 
among English ladies.” Prior to this the 
word used to describe the favorite plaything 
of all girls in all countries and in all ages 

8 ‘‘baby,’’ which is to be found, together 
with ‘‘poppet’’ or ‘‘puppet” in this sense in 
the works of most of the great earlier writ- 
ers. 

The earliest English ‘‘babies’” were of 
ragsor wood. The latter were stiff, unjointed 
things, in which the arms were only roughly 
indicated, and the legs, in most cases, not 
at all. The way we arrived at the wax, 
china, and more expensive sorts generally, 
‘is curious. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century there were no ladies’ fashion papers 
as now. Consequently, in order to show 
what was most being worn on the Continent, 
dolls were accurately dressed up and sent 
round to the various European countries, 
and from the models orders were taken for 
costumes by the foreign milliners. The 
dolls themselves, rather than their dresses, 
attracted people, so that large numbers of 
the little figures were imported from abroad, 
and the majority and the best of them vom- 
ing from the Netherlands, were called 


‘Flanders babies.” A ‘‘Bartholomew baby”’ 
was aspecial kind sold at the old fair of that 
name. and was celebrated for the quantity 
of ribbons and mock jewelry with which it 
was decked out. 

—se— 


T one time it was on Ash Wednesday the 
custom to appoint an official of the Eng- 
lish palaces to crow the hours of the day, 
like a cock, as a reminder of the denial of 
St. Peter. This practice excited the furious 
indignation of George II. His ignorance of 
English made it very difficult for the court- 
iers to explain that the royal cock-crower 
was not making fun of him. The cock- 
crower was a salaried officer at the English 
court as late as 1823.— Westminster Review. 
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The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


For Rest and Luxury, 
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spring and summer. 
For illustrated book, address 
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Positively 


DYSPEPSIA ‘cisis. 


Send for free sample and literature. } 
A.S. MILLER & CO.. = Box 231. Milwaukee. Wis. 
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Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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IMPORTANT to up-to-date HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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lated wares by using Chalk, Whiting, Colored dry 
Powders, sold under CATCHING NAMES. All 
such contain GRIT, SCRATCHES, WEARS PLAT- 
ING OFF, fillsup CHASED ENGRAVED PARTS. 
You have to pay the JEWELER who sold you the 
POWDER his price to clean it out and polish. 
On receipt of $1.50 we will send a POLISHING OUT- 
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(Canada free of duty), one fine Bristle Jewelers’ Polish 
Brush, one 8-ounce bottle UNIVERSAL POLISH (and 
Jewelers’ secret how to keep Silverware from taratsh- 
ing, etc.). For CLEANING, POLISHING Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watch Cases, Silverware, Fine Brass Goods, 
Mirrors, Cut Glass, etc. Will remove all tarnish, former 
Powder left in Chased Engravings. Chemical 
action does the work. (With our brush one bottle 
will do $50.00 of work at prices Jewelers charge). 
They use our polish and brush but do not sell them. 
They want the polishing trade. It is all profit. WAR- 
RANTED to give SATISFACTION. No poison or 
acids. Please mention this paper. 


UNIVERSAL SILYER POLISH & BRUSH CO. 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple amd 
harmless remedy which has eured thousands of so-cailed 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH, Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
--- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS, - - CHICAGO. 


An Infant’s Ruling Passion was 
Strong When Death was Near 


(CQ PEAKING of the ruling passion, strong 

in death,” said a New York physician 
to a Commercial Advertiser man, ‘“‘I encoun- 
tered an odd example of it a short time ago. 
In a family wherein I have acouple of regu- 
lar patients there is+a small boy who 
has lived four brief but exciting years. I 
have no hesitation in saying that he is abso- 
lutely the worst child that lever met. His 
ingenuity in all forms of infantile misbeha- 
vior is marvelous, and left to himself he can 
devise an endless number of unique ways for 
getting into hot water. About two months 
ago he began an open warfare on the grand 
piano which stands in his parents’ parlor. 
He filled the legs of this unfortunate instru- 
ment full of dents and then began to rip the 
ivory coverings from its keys whenever oc- 
casion offered. His delight in this was deep- 
rooted and all-absorbing. A sudden change 
inthe weather, however, laid this incorrigi- 
bie infant low with a first-class attack of 
pneumonia, and the piano was given a rest 
and a chance to recuperate. One evening I 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
hope of the child’s life, and, as tenderly as 
possible, conveyed that fact to his parents, 
who for five days had never left his bedside. 
In a spasm of grief the mother lifted the boy 
from the bed and hysterically clasped him 
to her bosom, That action saved his life. 


The shock set the blood which clogged his }. 


lungs in circulation again, and another pos- 
sibility of saving him materialized. Asl 
was hastily giving my orders for some med- 
icines 'that would be needed at once the 
boy’s eyes opened languidly, and he looked 
around the room with an expression of un- 
utterable weariness. ‘Give him anything,’ 
I cried, ‘anything that he wants’! A gleam 
of interest shot into those tired eyes, and 
the weakest of voices piped: ‘Please, 
mamma, can I keep on bustin’ the piano’ ’’? 


BOX to receive contributions for the 
relief of the Armenian sufferers had 
been placed in the window of acertain shop. 
Two well-dressed ladies approached the 
window. One of them deposited a sum in 
the Armenian Fund box, and appealing to 
her friend to do likewise, the following con- 
versation took place, which I give verbatim: 
Second Lady: ‘‘No, I must decline. I 
really cannot contribute to that cause.”’ 

“Hirst Lady: ‘‘But surely you can sym- 
pathize with the oppressed Armenians’’? 

Second ‘Lady: ‘'Yes; but I do not like 
them, and I do not believe in them.” 

First Lady: ‘‘Pray, for what reason 
may I ask”? 

Second Lady: ‘‘Well, I don’t know, but 
dear mother was a strong Calvinist; she 
hated the: Armenians, and I can’t bear 
them.” 

The publication of these details may tend 
to correct any prejudice or misapprehen- 
sion' which might still exist even in this 
broadminded and enlightened age 


A Gentle Criticism 


WHILE it may seem presumptuouson the 
part of a weekly paper to criticise a 
dramatic company that claims to carry three 
carloads of scenery, still we must venture to 
remark that the grand transformation scene 
in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as given at our 
opera house last night by the Barns Tormer 
Dramatic Company, would be much more 
effective if the life-size angels which appear 
in the background would refrain from chew- 
ing gum.—Plunkville Bugle. 
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#* We were the FIRST FIRM in the World 
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assistance as per above plan. Address, for 
full particulars, 


ms JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
% ESTAB. 1839. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Colds. 


net CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick: 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
S8CHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York. Sole Agents, 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION —Invariably uniform, 
TOUCH—Soft, light, and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute. 
DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 


best made, 


VARIETY—12 languages, 37 styles of type, 


paper or cards ot any size on one machine, 


PORTABILITY—Weighs only 19 peunds, 
complete with traveling case, 


The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Cé@., 
403-405 East 62nd St., New York. 
Sold by A.C. MoCLurRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ay., Chicago, Ill. 


From Wisconsin.—“THE Livine CHurvH has 
been my teacher since 1885. I have found it 
always reliable in matters of Church or State.” 
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Hints for Housekeepers 


CakPETs and rugs can be as thoroughly beaten 
spread on the grass as hung over a line, and 
with much less danger of injury. In either 
case they should be beaten on the wrong side 
first. 


If tinted willow furniture is very dusty, wash 
in clear water, using a brush in the crevices,. 
and dry in the shade. Willow or rattan furni- 
ture in natural color may be thoroughly cleaned 
witha stiff brush, warm water, and white soap. 
Dry in the sun and wind. 


In packing away white furs or robes or chil- 
dren’s white cloaks for the summer, do not for- 
get to scatter pieces of white wax among them. 
It will help to keep them from turning yellow. 
A nice way is to roll them in pieces of cotton or 
linen, made very dark with bluing, before put- 
ting them into their boxes. 


Men’s summer hats, when made of straw or 
kindred substance, may be cleaned by being 
thoroughly brushed with a small, dry, hand 
brush; then rubbed well with vaseline or sweet 
oil. A muddy hat may be cleaned withcoal oil, 
then left in the open air until the scent has 
gone. It will then be found in nearly as good 
condition as before the accident. 


Stains should always be removed from linen 
before it is sent to the laundress. This should 


be an absolute rule in every household if nice : Greatest Gift to Women 


linen is cared for enough to be saved from an 


early death. The following, directions for va- io Universally used, because 
; : F E 7 they are si :plest, most 
rious stains might, with advantage, be pasted in : : : effective, and best con- 
every housekeeper’s scrap book, while copies : Structed: of . 6 2 2 Js 
clearly written should be hung up in the kitchen ‘ott bd lastabsioliee. 
or laundry for weekly reference: ; Liberal Allowance f.r Cld Machines 
For fresh tea and coffee stains use boiling wa- N in Exchange. 
ter. Place the linen stained overa large bowl | i eee 
and pour through it boiling water from the tea a1 Che Singer Manufacturing Q0. 


kettle, held at a height to insure force. Old tea CEP ICES EYE en 


and coffee stains which have become ‘“‘set’’ 
should be soaked in cold water first, then - boil- 
ing. For chocolate stains use cold water first, 
then boiling water from the tea kettle. 


Fruit stains will usually yield to boiling wa- 
ter; but if not, oxalic acid may be used, allowing 
three ounces of the crystal to one pint of water. 
Wet the stain with the solution, place over a 
kettle of hot water in the steam or in the sun- 
shine. Theinstant the stain disappears, rinse 
well; wet the stain with ammonia to counteract 
the acid remaining. Then rinse thoroughly 
again. This will many times save the linen, 


which is apt to be injured by the oxalic acid. 900-0-00-00-0-0-0-0-0: 

Javele water is excellent for almost any white iF R. h Ti ‘ 
goods. It can be made at home or bought at any u ty at er n uantity. 
druggists. For wine stains sprinkle well with President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 


“The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is It is the School-Teacher 


salt, moisten with boiling water, and then pour 
boiling water through until the stain disap- 


pears. For blood stains, use cold water first, Scientific and Practical. of the Republic. 

thensoap and water. Hot water sets the stain. Words are easily found. Pro- x _The International andits abridg- 
For scorch, hang or spread the article in the nunciation is easily ascertained. { WEBSTER'S | ments are in general use in the 
sunshine. For mildew, lemon juice and sun- Meanings are easily learned. The INTERNATIONAL colleges and public and private 


‘ 4 A growth of words is easily traced, schools. Should you not give the 
shine, or, Pabedan dis ee cue babipereos: and excellence of quality rather DICTIONARY students access to the same Dic- 
ful of chloride of lime in four quarts of cold than superfluity of quantity char- tionary in the home that they use 
water, and soak the article until mildew disap- acterizes its every department. in the schoolroom ? 
Boars: Rinse NACL thoroughly to avoid any Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 
chemical action upon the linen. For peach G. & C. MERRIAM CO.., Publishers. Springfield Mass. 
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stains, a weak solution of chloride of lime, com. 000000000 } 
bined with infinite patience. Long soaking is 


an essential. Grass stains may be removed by 


cream tartar and water. After stains are re- . 
moved, to keep linen at its best, soak in cold GS WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
ain 


water until the dirt is loosened, wring out and Ue y~ fe 


put in cold water with shaved soap, and bring to V ay 55 
a boil. Boil twice rather than rub, as the rub- | 
bing wears the fabric. Rinse out the soap very \ a 


carefully, and be careful about the bluing, as 
much of the bluing used contains iron. If alit- 
tle stiffness is needed, add alittle thin starch to 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
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‘ . ah tn ‘ ‘ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
the bluing water, or iron while very damp, ; S - | ottes, Spring-Road and Milk é he / 
which gives a fine gloss. No.7¥. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00, Wagons. Send for large, free No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun. 
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As good as sells for $25. Catalogue of allour styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90, 
ELKHART caneiace AND HARNESS MFG. OO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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subscription to your paper. It is the American ; raining in a 
Church Times. 1 could not do without either of liness is a Fortune, 
them.” Complete Your Education with ; 
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ANTIDOTE 


To get the best results you must use the best 


You need expect only poor laundering with 
poor soap, but you will find dainty articles that 
have been washed with Ivory Soap restored to 
their original freshness with unchanged colors. 


Nothing that will stand the application of 
plain water will be injured by Ivory Soap. 


{ Qopyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati 
ey alpetaalpes ‘Fal 
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“Canterbury Thibet” 


The New Goods for Clerical 
Wear. Will not gloss, will not 
wear threadbare will not catch 


dust. A dignified, comfortable 
suit. 
A full stock is carried of 


standard sizes—unusual sizes or 
special requirements made to 
order at the same price. 
Full Clerical Sack Suit, $17.50. 
Full Clerical Frock Suit, $19.50. 
(Cassock Vests, $1.00 add.) 


Delivered free when money comes with order. 
Money cheerfully refunded. 


E. O. Thompson's Son's 
Ecclesiastical Outfitters, 


145 Broadway, New York. 908 Walnut St., Phila. 


COX SONS & VINING, } 
70 Fifth Avenue, New | 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 

CHOIR VESTMENTS, “ee 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. € 

SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL NOS: 


PHENIX M’F’G CO. Eau Claire, Wis. 
WINDOWS. 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ay., New York. 


J. & R. LAMB. 


PasIEMORIAL TABLETS AND 
MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited, Send for’ Photographs of New Designs, 


59 Carmine Street, New York 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION—Invariably uniform, 
TOUCH-— Soft, light, and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute.: es 
DURABILITY—The fewest parts and ‘the 
best made, 
VARIETY—12 languages, 37 styles of type, 
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T is announced that Dr. Chas. A. Briggs, 
Edward Robinson professor of Biblical 
theology in the Union Theological Semina- 
ry, has just received the rite of Confirmation 
by Bishop Potter. Dr. Briggs, who is under 
ministerial suspension for alleged heretical 
teaching, by act of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian denomination, has pre- 
sented a resignation to the New York Pres- 
bytery of all relations with that body, and 
will immediately apply for Holy Orders. It 
is not stated that he contemplates leaving 
the professorship in the Union Seminary, 
which claims to be free of control of the 
Presbyterian authorities. His daughter 
has been for some time a deaconess of the 
‘Church, having graduated from the .Dea- 
coness School of Grace church, New York 
city, and Prof. Briggs himself has been at- 
tending the worship of the Church. His 
reception has caused a large amount of com- 
ment from the local press, and wide interest 
in religious circles. 
ee. es 
RECOMMENDATION has appeared 
‘+ that in recognition of the great services 
rendered to the Church by Miss Charlotte 
Yonge, author of ‘‘The Heir of Redcliffe,” 
and of so many books besides of wholesome 
literature in the realms of both fact and fic- 
tion, a university scholarship in her honor, 
and bearing her name, be established at 
the Winchester High School. Miss Yonge 
has for many years been. connected with 
this school as one of the Council of Manage- 
ment. It will be necessary to raise $30,000 
in order to varry this suggestion into effect. 
No doubt if it is once fairly initiated, con- 
tributions can be obtained from the numer- 
ous admirers of this distinguished author- 
ess and staunch Churchwoman, on this side 
of the Atlantic as well asin her own coun- 
try. The names of all the subscribers will 
be presented to Miss Yonge when the de- 
sired amount has been raised. 
ZI aes 
ERE is an office which will be new to 
most of our readers. We are told by 
an English paper that the Lord Chancellor 
has appointed the Rev. S. Forbes F. Auch- 
muty, vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, to the 
“Tay Deaconry”’’ of the same place. This 
curious office is said to have originated in a 
grant of Roger de Mortimer in support of 
a chaplain for a chapel in the parish church. 
The duties are said to be to read the lessons 
and supply bell ropes for the church. It 
has been held since 1800 by two successive 
vicars of Cleobury. The stipend is about 
$200. That a priest should be appointed a 
‘Vay deacon,” and that a deacon should be 
described as ‘‘lay,” aré anomalies that could 
hardly be discovered out of England. 
pea. "ae 
ATHER IGNATIUS preached during 
Lent to large congregations in several 
London churches. As the sermons of the 
* Monk of Llanthony are most severely ortho- 
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dox, and full besides of the old evangelical 
unction, the crowds eager to hear him on 
every occasion would seem to prove that the 
Gospel of love has not lost its charm as so 
many seem to think. His first address was 
given at St. Sepulchre’s, near Newgate pris- 
on, a church capable of holding over two 
thousand people. It was crowded from choir 
to street. The effect of the singing of the 
hymn, “Just as 1am,” by such a multitude, 
is described as unutterably solemn. The 
largest proportion of the congregation was 
of men. The sermon was on the text, 
‘Come unto Me, I will give you rest.” 
Crowds waited to see the preacher pass out, 
many seized and kissed his hand, and some 
even knelt fora blessing. So grateful after 
all are poor human souls even in this degen- 
erate age, when the Gospel is preached to 
them in simplicity and power. 
| —x— 
T is stated that the writer of some of the 
most admirable of modern hymns, Mr. 
W. Chatterton Dix, of England, has recent- 
ly. lost his means of livelihood through a 
long and severe illness. His friends are 
making an appeal to public sympathy inhis 
behalf. A committee which includes the 
names of a number of eminent men, has un- 
dertaken to receive contributions to the 
“Chatterton Dix Testimonial Fund” Juli- 
an’s Dictionary of Hymnology states that in 
Great Britain and America from thirty to 
forty of Mr. Dix’s hymns are in common 
use, Among these are, ‘‘As with gladness 
men of old,” ‘‘Come unto Me; ye weary,” 
“Alluia, sing to Jesus,” and others which 
are included in our present American 
hymnal. As there may be someon this side 
the Atlantic who would desire to show their 
sympathy for one to whom the Church is in- 


debted in no small degree, it may be well to . 


mention that subscriptions may be sent to 
the ‘‘Chatterton Dix Testimonal Fund,” at 
Stuckey’s Banking Company, Bristol, Eng- 
land, or to the office of The Church Times, 
London. Among the promoters of the fund 
are the Dean of Bristol, Dr. Julian, Canons 
Scott Holland, and Murray, and the Rev. J. 
K, Vaux. 7 
—est— 

ISHOP ROWE writes to a friend, on 

March 17, 1898: “I am very much dis- 
tressed -about the condition of things in 
Skaguay. Many thousands are passing 
through Skaguay. Between it and Dyea, 
there is a population, a permanent one, of 
five thousand or more. An epidemic of 
“camp fever’ has broken out among the 
men, and the death list amounts to one 
hundred or more a week. I have sent Dr. 
Campbell there, owing to this fact. It 
seems dreadful to know of so many men 
dying without the consolation and comfort 
of our holy religion, without giving them 
the opportunity of salvation even at the last. 
The doctor has promptly and heroically 
responded to my call, though it brings him 
face to face with an epidemic from which 
he may not escape, | have asked and asked 
for reinforcements, cried for missionaries 
to come to our help, and it fills me with a 
greaf sadness that the appeal, so far, 


seems to have been in vain. The Board 
is doing nobly to help me out; the fault 
seems to lie in the apparent lack of the 
spirit in men, prepared or preparing for 
the service of Christ, which says: ‘I am 
ready,’ ‘Here am I, send me.’” 
— S— 
WO years ago the Archbishop of York 
invited to Bishopthorpe for a day’s re- 
union all those, of whatever age, resident in 
the diocese, who had felt any desire to be 
admitted hereafter to the sacred ministry. 
More than forty accepted the invitation, and 
the day was spent in mutual intercourse 
and religious service. Since that time 
twelve have received Holy Orders, and ten 
have withdrawn, finding it beyond their 
power to attain the necessary educational 
qualifications. There remain thirty-two 
members of the association who are stead- 
fastly carrying on their work of prepara- 
tion. The Archbishop requests the clergy 
or any of the laity who may have it in their 
power, to send him the names of others 
whom they may know, however young, who 
have shown any inclination towards Holy 
Orders, that all such may be invited to join 
this order or association of postulants, and 
obtain a part in the prayers of their fellow- 
members and of the Archbishop. 
—tK— 
R. JOHN WORDSWORTH, Bishop of 
Salisbury, has recently visited the Holy 
Land, and has become much interested in 
the work of Bishop Blyth, of Jerusalem. He 
expects to return in the autumn to take 
part in the consecration of the collegiate 
church of St. George in that city. He speaks 
highly of the site and the character of the 
buildings, and makes an appeal for the small 
sum required to complete the work, hoping 
that the whole amount may be in hand be- 
fore the date of the opening. j 
—_—~— 
S will be seen by reference to other notes 
in this issue, not only has the celebra- 
tion of the Easter Festival been very gen- 
eral among the denominations of Christian 
people, but some measure of observance 
has also been given to Lent, and especially 
to Holy Week. With reference to the lat- 
ter, however, we regret to hear a discord- 
ant note from a Congregational church in 
Illinois, which advertised for Good Friday, 
‘“‘a good supper, with Easter dainties, all 
for 25 cents.” During the afternoon and 
evening there was a sale of ‘‘articles for 
household use.”? Ignorance could scarcely 
be pleaded in extenuation of this disregard 
of the feelings of a large portion of the 
Christian people of this town, where there 
are two colleges, and where Good Friday 
was solemnly observed by two Church con- 
gregations, 
BS oes 
HE English Parliament recently appro- 
priated, at the demand of the govern- 
ment, twenty-three and a half millions of 
pounds for the increase and improvement of 
the navy. This is equal to about $117,500,- 
000. Itis evident that England has no in- 
tention of vacating her ancient position ag 
mistress of the sea, 
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Thenoonday addresses in St. James’ cathedral, 
Toronto, by Bishop Sullivan, during Lent, have 
been on subjects very interesting to thinkers, 
one of them having for its object an answer to 
the arguments brought forward by Goldwin 
Smith in his ‘‘Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence.” The organist and choirmaster of St. 
James’, Dr. Albert Ham, has been holding a se- 
ries of musical afternoons at Trinity University, 
giving illustrations of madrigals, with a small 
choir of boys. At the meeting of the diocesan 
board. Toronto, of the Woman’s Auxiliary, in 
March, it was decided to hold the annual meet- 
ing April 27-29th. Nearly $8060 has been sub- 
scribed by the Auxiliary for the Blackfoot Hos- 
pital in the Northwest, where as many as 1,800 
cases of sickness among the Indians have been 
treated since last April. The dispensary there- 
fore isdoing a good work. The Bishop of Tor- 
onto presided at the annual meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Society of Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, March 15th. <A report of the recent 
Students’ Volunteer Convention at Cleveland, 
U.S., was read. The members of the deputation 
from the London (England) Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, were to 
preach in Toronto churches on Good Friday. 


A Mission was held in the end of March at St. 
James’ church, London South, diocese of 
Huron, by the diocesan missioner, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Murphy, whose address is now Synod 
Office, London. The Bishop held a Confirma- 
tion in Trinity church, Blenheim, on the 5th. 
Christ church, McGillivray, was re-opened 
March 13th. The interior has been greatly im- 
proved and beautified. A course of Sunday 
evening services was conducted during Lent in 
Memorial church. with addresses on ‘‘Present 
day sins,’’ from the Dean of Huron and mem- 
bers of the clergy. 


The vacant parish of Homer, diocese of Niag- 
ara, has been filled by the appointment of the 
Rev. R. H. McGinnis, of Havelock, by Bishop 
DuMoulin. A very good report of the work done 
during the year by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the church of the Ascension, Hamilton, was 
given at the annual meeting in March. 


The Bishop of Ottawa has given his approv- 
alof a circular issued by the rural] dean, ask- 
ing for contributions to build a church at Cale. 
donia Springs. This well-known summer resort 
has now a railway station of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, so that it will probably be more popular 
than ever. It is desired to have the building in 
such a condition as to admit of its being used 
during the coming summer if possible. A ten 
days’ Mission was held at Osnabruck and Mou- 
linette, diocese of Ottawa, lately, by the Rev. 
C. H. Lowe. 


The Bishop of Quebec held Confirmations in 
the city of Quebec early in April. He expects 
to start for the Labrador coast in the end of 
June, where he will conduct his visitation dur- 
ing July, and after spending the first days of 
August in the Magdalen Islands, visit all the par- 
ishes on the Gaspe coast, returning to Quebec 
about the end of the month for his ordination of 
priests. The Bishop proposes this year, instead 
of holding 4 general visitation for the clergy at 
Lennoxville, to hold one in each rural deanery ; 
those in the Eastern townships to be held dur- 
ing the autumn, while the visitation for the 
Gaspe clergy will be held at New Carlisle at the 
close of the Bishop’s work on the Gaspe coast 
in August. He consecrated the new church at 
South Durham lately. It is proposed to form a 
Church Reading Society in Quebec. A sum of 
$8,000 has been placed in the hands of thesynod 
to found Doolittle scholarships at Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lennoxville, tenable by candidates for 
Holy Orders for the diocese of Quebec. It is not 
yet known whether the interest of this money 
will be available for the session of 1898-99. The 
Lenten Wednesday evening addresses in St. 
Peter’s church, Sherbrooke, during the month 
of March, weregiven by the principal and pro- 
fessors af Bishop’s College. 


Aseries of services was held in St. Mary’s 
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church, St. John, diocese of Fredericton, in 
the middle of March, conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Bareham. Mid-day Lenten services for 
men have been held in St. Luke’s church, St. 
John, at which addresses have been given by 
the diocesan clergy. 


The missionary offerings from most of the 
parishes in Prince Edward Island were larger 
this year than last. St. Paul’s, Charlottetown, 
showed the greatest increase, having given 
over $1,100 for mission work in the year. The 
week-day Lenten services in St. Paul’s have 
been very well attended, as well as a course of 
Sunday evening sermons to young men. The 
rector of the parish of New Denmark has been 
appointed to visit Denmark with one of his 
parishioners, to encourage immigration to 
Nova Scotia, and he sailed for Europe early in 
March for the purpose. The venerable rector 
of Shelburne, diocese of Nova Scotia, Dr. 
White, has entered on his 98d year. Bishop 
Courtney held a Confirmation in Christ church, 
Dartmouth, on Palm Sunday. The Rev. R. F. 
Dixon was inducted into the rectory of Bed- 
ford, in March, by the Ven. Archdeacon Kaul- 
bach. An apparently successful Mission was 
held at Beckerton lately, by the Rev. Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Country Harbour. : 

The parish of Fort Steele, diocese of New 
Westminster, has been presented with the 
church building and some land, by Mr. Gal- 
braith, while some has been reserved for the 
purpose of building another church and a rec- 
tory, when it shall be needed. 

The Bishop of Qu‘Appelle held a Confirma- 
tion in St. George’s church, Birtle, March 
18th, when a large congregation was present. 
Services in connection with the bi-centenary of 
the S. P. C. K. were held in St. Paul’s school- 
house, Regina, March 7th. Addresses were 
given by the Bishop of Qu *Appelle and others. 

It is expected that the whole debt on Christ 
church, Winnipeg, will be paid off at Easter. 
More than half of it was paid last Easter. A 
paper was read at a recent meeting of the 
Church Society of St. John’s College, Winni- 
peg, on ‘‘Some needs of the parish,’’ by the 
Rev. McAdam Harding, of Brandon. The mis- 
sion at Shoal River, Assiniboia, has prospered 
wonderfully in the last eight years. At the be- 
ginning of that time nearly all the people were 
heathen; now more than half are Christians. 
A little church has been built and bell bought, 
a mission house erected, and ground cleared. 


The Bishop of Montreal held a Confirmation 
in the church of St. James the Apostle, Mon- 
treal,on Palm Sunday. At the March meeting 
of the Sunday School Institute in the Synod 
Hall, Montreal, it was urged that all the offer- 
ings of Sunday school scholars be given to mis- 
sions, while the Sunday school itself be sup- 
ported by an offering of the Church. The cler- 
gymen sent by the London Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews, were in Mon- 
treal the third week in March, and addressed 
many of the city congregations. Ata meeting 
of the clergy and some of the leading laymen of 
the diocese, in Montreal lately, to consider the 
affairs of the.Sabrevois mission, it was decided 
to send the Rev. Mr. Beroit to England to lay 
the claims of the mission before friends in that 
country. Many of the services in the city 
churches during Holy Week were largely at- 
tended. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—Bishop Potter confirmed a large class 
at St. Peter’s church, Peekskill, on the evening 
of Monday in Holy Week. 

At All Saints’ church on Easter morning, the 
rite of Confirmation was administered to a class 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Dunnell. 

At the last meeting of the Church Club, an 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Mcll- 
vaino, lately of the Brick Presbyterian place of 
worship, on ‘‘Ohristian evidences.’’ 

At All Souls’ church the cantata, ‘‘Gethse- 
mane,” was given by the choir of 85 voices under 
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the lead of Mr. W. C. Macfarlane, organist and 
choirmaster, on the evening of Good Friday. 

St. Mark’schurch, New Castle, in the suburbs, 
bas lost its rector, the Rev. W. Epiphanius Wil- 
son, who has resigned, and been succeeded by 
the Rev. Henry Chamberlaine, late rector of St. 
Matthew’s church, New York. 

Bishop Potter in preaching on Palm Sunday 
at St. Thomas’ church, took occasion to com- 
mend President McKinley, in reference to the 
possibilities of war with Spain, and urged the 
importance of maintaining peace. 

The Alumne Association of St. Mary’s school 
held a meeting Tuesday in Holy Week, in the 
school library, at which there were readings 
from Shakespeare, commented upon by E. Dow- 
den, R. G. Moulton, and Geo. Brandes. 

At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, rector, the floral decorations 
on Easter Day were very fine. The notable se- 
lections of the music were Gadsby’s anthem, 
“He is risen,’? and Gounod’s setting of ‘‘The 
130th Psalm.” : 

At the church of the Beloved Disciple, the 
Rev. Henry M. Barbour, rector, a new organ is 
to be made a memorial of the founder of the 
parish and builderof the church, the late Miss 
Caroline Tolman. The Easter offering was de- 
voted to this object. 


The consent of the Bishopand Standing Com- 
mittee has been given to the organization of a 
new parish by the Rey. L. C. Rich and the con- 
gregation formerly worshiping at the Transfig- 
uration chapel. Since the sale of the chapel, 
the congregation has used for its servicesa hall 
in Amsterdam ave. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, an interesting mission- 
ary meeting was held on Tuesday of Holy Week 
in behalf of the domestic mission field, at which 
an address was made by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Walton, of the diocese of Georgia, on his method 
of founding new churches and assuring pay- 
ment for them. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, an exhibi- 
tion drill was given last week by the cadet bat- 
talion, Capt. Cregier receiving the present of a 
sword. The original fife and drum corps of this 
battalion has entered the Marine corps of the 
United States, and has been ordered to serve 
on the naval cruiser, ‘‘New Hampshire.”’ 


As usual during recent years, Easter was ob- 
served very generally by the denominations, 
and in a thoroughly popular manner. There 
was a Good Friday service at the Presbyterian 
Union Theological Seminary, at which the new 
president, Dr. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, gave an ad- 
dress to the students on “‘The fellowship of His 
sufferings.” : 

At the church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. C. DeW. Bridgman, who 
has been absent most of Lent at Lakewood, re- 
covering from illness, returned in time to offici- 
ate on Palm Sunday, much to the pleasure of his 
congregation. On Easter Day the congregation 
made an earnest effort to raise $7,000 for paro- 
chial purposes. 

At St. Thomas’ chapel,sthe Rev. Dr. Potts 
vicar, an event of Palm Sunday was the pres- 
ence of the Rev. John J. Roberts, D. D., the or- 
iginal priest of the chapel, and rector of the for- 
mer parish of the Good Shepherd, out of which 
it grew. Dr. Roberts preached a sermon which 
had been delivered by him in the old mission 
nearly 30 years ago. 

At Trinity church, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D., D.C. L., rector, features of the Easter 
music were selections from Gounod’s Messe So- 
lennelle, and Tours’ anthem, ‘‘Behold the angels.” 
Both the chancel and gallery organs were used. 
The choruses were sung by the vested choir of 
40 voices under the direction of the new choir- 
master, Mr. Victor Baier. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, rector, the services at noon during the 
past Lent were so successful that they will be 
further continued. Many business people at- 
fended, the congregations being largely of a 
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class that might be called non-parishioners— 
thus extending the usefulness of the Church, 


- ~The services were always short. 


At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, rector, arrangements were made by 
which on Easter day special seats were reserved 
at the service for the distinguished delegates 
from Europe, who came to attend the 300th an- 
niversary celebrated this week of the promul- 
gation of the Edict of Nantes by the Huguenot 
societies of the world. Officers of the Huguenot 
society of New York were also present at this 
service. 


At St. Thomas’ church, the Rey. Dr. John W. 
Brown, rector, Easter began with early cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, in connection with 
which Easter carols were sung. At the third 
Celebration the service was choral, and con- 
ducted by Dr. Geo. William Warren, organist 
and choirmaster, assisted by well-known solo- 
ists, selections being taken largely from Calk- 
ins, Gauntlett, and Palestrina. The rector was 
preacher. 


- St. Michael's church, the Rev. Dr. John P. 
Peters, rector, has taken the lead in organizing a 
body to be called the West Side Sunday Closing 
Association, composed of representatives of 
several Christian denominations in that vicin- 
ity, which has ‘begun a systematic Sunday in- 
spection of the whole region to ascertain what 
places of business are open in violation of the 
Sunday laws, and to see that the laws are 
obeyed. 


St. Mary’s church, Tuxedo Park, has been en- 
riched by the addition of a handsome window, 
executed in opalescent glass, which was in place 
on Kaster Day. The window is designed by Mr. 
Walter Jones and Mrs. M. F. White, and is 
erectedin memory of the late Chas. Frederick 
Crocker, of California, by his relatives in this 
city. -Only a single figure is represented in the 
window, that of St. John the Divine. At the 
side of the Apostle is the sacred chalice. Be- 
low the figure is the memorial inscription. The 
tones of the window are rich and well blended, 
More than 1,000 pieces of mosaic glass were used 
in executing this high work of art. 


The Sisters of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, of which Mother Francisca is su- 
‘perior, have issued an appeal for enlarged sup- 
port of their work for crippled and incurable 
children at the House of the Annunciation. The 
support of a child for a year is placed at $200, 
and $4,000 permanently endows a bed. The work, 
which has been under way for five years, has 
already outgrown its first house. Under the care- 
ful aursing of the Sisters several cases of cures 
have. occurred where the children were sup- 
posed to be incurable. Arrangements are mak- 
ing by which the fresh air work will, during the 
summer, go on at St. Elizabeth’s House in Con- 
necticut. _ 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the rector, the 
Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., preavhed his an- 
nual sermon before the 7th Regiment of the 
New York National Guard, of which he is chap- 
lain, on Palm Sunday. As on a recent occasion 
a regiment of militia was not allowed to carry 
the national flag into a Roman Catholic place of 
worship, under official papal orders, the colors 
were on the present occasion loudly and contin- 
uously cheered by the crowds that watched the 
march to a parish of the Church where the 
national flag has ever heen honored and treated 
asa sacred emblem. This popular demonstra- 
tion was particularly noted in the press of the 
city. Large numbers who could not gain en- 
trance remained standing about the church dur- 
ing the entire service. Dr. Greer took for his 
text the words, ‘‘Take heed to yourselves.” The 
sermon was earnestly patriotic, but counseled 
peace and moderation, and a conciliatory spirit. 
As the regiment marched out of the church the 
organ broke outinto the nationa] hymn, ‘‘The 

Star Spangled Banner.” 

Columbia University, including Barnard Col- 
lege, suspended all college exercises in recogni- 
tion of Good Friday. There will be, however, 
no Easter recess. The Teachers’ College has 
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closed for Easter-tide. Its relations to the uni- 
versity have finally been adjusted to give it rank 
with the departments of law, medicine, and 
applied science, as the professional school for 
the study of education and the practical train- 
ing of teachers, with a dean of its own, serving 
under the presidency of Dr. Seth Low. A mis- 
sion study class is now meeting in the West 
Building, under the direction of Mr. M. L Sites, 
and is open to all students of Columbia, Bar- 
nard, and Teachers’ colleges. Thetrustees met 
Monday in Holy Week. The resignation was 
accepted of Prof. James W. McLane, dean of 
the medical department. A gift was received 
from the Dodge Manufacturing Co., of Misha- 
waka, Ind., of a complete outfit of transmissive 
machinery and apparatus, as a memorial of the 
late Mr. Wallace H. Dodge. 


In the case of the removal of St. Stephen’s 
parish to the former chapel of the Transfigura- 
tion, which it purchased some time ago, as re- 
corded in the columns of Tar Liyine Cuurcn, 
an interesting question is pending. It is claimed 
that the Bishop gave a verbal approval of the 
proposed removalatthe time. This, he is said 
to have subsequently withdrawn, and pointed 
out that formal permission, both by himself and 
the Standing Committee of the diocese, was nec- 
essary to constitute a legal decision of points 
involved. The parish of St. Stephen’s hat 
meanwhile occupied the chapel, paying for pur- 
chase and needed alterations about $89,000, and 
had rented its former placeof worship. A com- 
mission has been considering whether the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Charles R. Treat, has laid him- 
self open to ecclesiastical discipline by officiating 
at the new site until legal settlement had been 
obtained—the Standing Committee having since 
declined to give its consent to the removal of 
the parish, on the alleged ground that the new 
site. though previously occupied by a congrega- 
tion of the Church, was too near another parish. 
It is understood that if the commission brings 
in a decision adverse to the Rev. Mr. Treat, the 
parish is likely to defenditsélf by a suit at civil 
law. It will be remembered that St. Stephen’s 
parish was involved in litigation for a number 
of years in a former attempt to remove from the 
old site, and form a union with the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Harlem, the removal, which 
was favored by both parishes, being defeated 
through legal opposition. The commission, now 
at work at the See house on the merits of the 
issues involved, will report to Bishop Potter 
personally. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The issue 
of The Seminarian just out is handsomely illus- 
trated with portraits of the faculty and gradu- 
ating class, and of the late Prof. Oliver, also 
with reproductions of the new Assyrian tablets 
in the library, which have just been translated 
by the Rev. Hugo Raden. 


Port CuHeESsTER.—It is announced that $5 000 
has been received by St. Peter’s church, the 
Rey. Chas. E. Brugler, rector, which will be 
used to extinguish the parish indebtedness. It 
is expected that the church will be consecrated 
on May 24th. 

MiIppLETOWN.—Dudley Buck’s Passion can- 
tata, ‘‘The Story of the Cross,” was very well 
rendered by the choir of Grace church, under 
the direction of Mr. Harvey Wickham, on the 
evening of April 5th. This was the third can- 
tata given by this choir during the present sea- 
son. 

Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—The will of the late Charles 
B. Wright was admitted to probate on the 4th 
inst., and contains but one public bequest— 
$50,000 to the Annie Wright Seminary for 
Girls, Tacoma. 


The Rev. W. C. Richardson has been preach- 
ing in several of our city churches during Holy 
Week, and conducted the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Fri‘ay at St. Mary’s church, West 
Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution held its annual meeting on the 4th 
inst. The Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge was re- 
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elected chaplain, and among the managers. 
elected isthe Rev. Horace E. Hayden, of St, 
Stephen’s church, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Ata special service for men at the church of 
the Nativity, the Rev. L. Caley, rector, on 
Palm Sunday evening, under the auspices of 
the parish chapter, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Lindsay Parker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., whose sub- 
ject was, ‘The mind of Christ.” 


After Matins had been said in old St. Peter’s 
church on the morning of Palm Sunday, 43 can- 
didates—20 males and 23 females—were pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. R. H. Nelson, to 
Bishop Whitaker to receive the rite of Confir- 
mation. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop. The Communion service was Monk in 
C., and at the offertory the choir rendered ‘‘The- 
Palms,” Faure. — 


Good Friday services were held in at least 
two congregations of Presbyterians, and one 
Baptist house of worship. 1t is a notable fact, 
however, that for the first time in a Roman 
church, the ‘‘Three Hours’ Service’ as we have 
it, was given in the Jesuit church of the Gesu, 
where over 2,000 persons were in attendance. 
The service was entirely in Euglish; copies of it 
were printed and distributed by the clergy 
among the congregation. 


On the evening of Maundy Thursday, at St. 
Paul’s church, Chestnut Hill, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Andrews Harris, rector, there was rendered for- 
the first time a new setting of the ‘‘Passion,’’’ 
by Carl H. Reed, entitled ‘‘The Throne of Cal- 
vary.” It was beautifully given by the full 
vested choir, assisted by several well-known 
soloists, and under the direction of the organist 
and choir-master, by whom it:was composed and 
dedicated to the choir. 


The 11 o’clock service on Palm Sunday at St. 
Mark’s church began with a solemn procession ; 
the thurifer was followed by the crucifer car- 
rying the cross veiled in violet, and attended: 
by two acolytes, each bearing a lighted candle. 
The vested choir came next, each holding a 
palm branch and singing, ‘All glory, laud, and 
honor,”’ the officiants of the solemn High Cele- 
bration bringing up the rear. Thesermon was 
preached by the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. 
Mortimer, 


The tenth annual closing exercises of the 
manual training chapter of the Boys’ Guild of 
St. James’ church, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
rector, took place on the evening of the 29th 
ult. The attendance duri g the winter has 
been about 90. After addresses by Prof. J. L. 
Todd and the rector, prizes aggregating $30 
were distributed among ten boys proficient in 
designing, elementary designing, modeling, and 
wood carving; and three boys received prizes 
for good conduct and punctuality. 


In order to carry out the provisions of the 
compulsory education law recently enacted, the 
Board of Education found themselves consider-- 
ably straitened for rooms, as no provision had 
been made to accommodate so large a number of 
‘‘backward children,’’ especially in the west 
centre of the old city. In view of this fact, the 
corporation of St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. 
J. N. Blanchard, rector, offered the Board of 
Education the free use of four rooms in the 
Henry J. Morton guild house; in which to es- 
tablish special classes for these children, all of 
which have been occupied as classrooms, two of 
them equipped for manual training, with ben- 
ches and tables, and a third with desks and 
seats. The board, at their meeting held on the 
7th inst., gratefully accepted the offer, and will 
very shortly establish the classes therein. 


There were large congregations in all our 
churches on Good Friday. For the first time in 
its history of a century and a third, old St. 
Paul’s observed the “Three Hours,’’ and the 
“Preaching of the Cross’? was by the rector, 
the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, superior of theC. S. 
S.S. At St. Clement’s church, the Rey. Father 
Benson, S. S. J. E., read the Passion and 
preached on the ‘‘Seven Last Words,’’ and the 
Rev. Father Quinn gave a meditation. In this. 
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-church ‘The Way of the Cross” was given at 8 


-P. M., the rector, the Rev. G. H. Moffat, and one 


of his assistants, Father Clapp, officiating. At 
St. James’ church, there was a children’s serv- 
ice at 9a. m.; at a later hour, Matinsand a ser- 
mon by the Rey. W. C. Richardson. From noon 


-to 8 P. M., the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanch- 


ard, conducted the ‘‘Three Hours’ Service.’’ At 
5 p.M. the regular daily Evensong; and atS$ Pp. 
M. there was a special service under the au- 
spices of the Daughters of the King for all per- 
sons prevented by daily work from attendance 
at the other services, the address being by Dr. 
Talcott Williams. 2 
Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’? wassung in a number 
of our churches, as well as in some denomina- 
tional congregations, during Holy Week. The 
first rendition was at St. Luke’s church, the 
Rev. L. Bradley, rector, at Evensong, on Palm 
Sunday, under the direction of Selden Miller, 
to which was added a selection from Gounod’s 
*‘Redemption.”? In addition to the organ, there 
was an accompaniment of stringed instruments. 


~On Wednesday evening, 6th inst., it was ren- 


dered by the vested choir of 70 voices, assisted 
by eminent soloists, at St..Andrew’s church, 
West Philadelphia, the Rev. C. M. Armstrong, 
rector, under the direction of H. R. O’Daniel, 
organist and choirmaster. The choir of the 
church of the Saviour, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bo- 
dine, rector, rendered the same on Maundy 
Thursday evening, under the direction of the 
Rey. J. G. Bierck, organist and choirmaster. At 
the offertory was sung O Salutaris from Ros- 
sini’s Messe Solennelle. On Good Friday evening, 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sung by the vested 
choir of 42 mixed voices, under the direction of 
Charles E. Fosdick, organist and master of the 
choir at Christ church, Germantown, the Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Falkner, rector. Most appropriately, 
it was also sung by the colored choir of the 
-church of the Crucifixion, the Rev. H. L. Phil- 
lips, rector, on the same evening. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


Easter Sunday was a beautiful spring day, 


-and all the churches report congregations which 


taxed their seating capacity to theutmost. We 
are able to give accurate statistics in regard to 
the number of communicants who received the 
Holy Communion, at the several early and the 
late Celebrations, as well as the amount of the 


-offering in most of the churches in Chicago and 


suburbs: 
North Side Early Late Offering 
St. James 400 200 $2,500 
Ascension 300 —- 
-St. Chrysostom 170 67 1,300 
Our Saviour 327 1,200 
St. Pet: r’s 388 150 3.500 
St. John’s, Clybourn Ave 46 = 
Saints’.Ravenswood | = 5 
j St. jonntd iene Park ¢ 1% 12 350 
Atonement, Edgewater 68 38 515 
St. Paul's, Rogers Park 68 19 175 
St. Paul's, Glencoe 20 30 
Christ church, Winnetka 26 26 114 
West Side 
Cathedral, 110 75 240 
Epiphany, 311 324 3,500 
Calvary, 167 14 340 
St. Barnabas, 84 36 136 
Grace, Oak Park, 212 101 8,450 
Emmanuel, La Grange, 148 115 1,500 
St. Paul's, Austin, 105 39 925 
South Side 
Grace, 350 300 3,000 
St.:Mark’s, 242 215 
St. Paul's, 261 140 2,000 
St. Alban’s, 82 57 820 
‘Christ, Woodlawn, 381 65 800 
St. George’s, 55 25 60 
St. Thoma,’, 80 41 
St. Margaret's, Windsor Pk. 30 85 115 
Mediator, Morgan Park, 53 83 
St. Luke’s. Dixon, 60 40 


Crry.—-At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
E. A. Larrabee, rector, the Easter services were 
made unusually impressive by a string orches- 
tra, with other instruments. At the solemn 
High Celebration Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass was 


wendered. A short sermon was preached by 
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Father Dolling, who also preached his last ser- 
mon at Vespers. 

The cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul had the 
most successful Easter Sunday it has had for 
many years. The Rey. Colin Tate celebrated at 
the first two Communions, at which 110 people 
received. Bishop McLaren officiated at the late 
Celebration, and 75 Communions were made. 
The offertory reached the unusual amount of 
$240. Eight Baptisms were performed by the 
Rev. Mr. Tate. The Bishop confirmed a large 
class of 34 candidates, presented by the Rev. J. 
H. Dennis. The Bishop also preached the ser- 
mon. 


St. Mary's mission, Park Ridge, held its first 
service in the new church on Haster Day. The 
building was begun in the first week in Lent, 
and by the zealous co-operation of many friends 
of the mission, both communicants and outsid- 
ers, it has been almost completed in six weeks. 
The Rev. Dr. Rushton baptized six persons and 
celebrated the Holy Communion; 23 Commun- 
ions were made, and the offering amounted to 
$100. The new church will cost about $1,000, all 
of which has been paid except $45. Dr. Stanton 
gave a Prayer Book rest. Mr. J. K. Ochiai, a 
lay-reader from the Western Seminary, is in 
charge of the mission. 


At St. Paul’s church Rogers Park, the Rev. 
H. R. Neely, priest-in-charge, the services were 
unusually well attended during Holy Week and 
on Easter Day: 57 Communions were made at 
the 6:30 service, 11 at 8 o’clock, and 19 at the 
mid-day Celebration. The Sunday school festi- 
val, choral, was rendered at 3:30 p. m. The mu- 
sic at all the services was well rendered, the 
decorations beautiful, and the offering exceeded 
the sum asked for, being over $200. 


At the church of the Atonement, Edgewater, 
the Rev. J. M. Davidson, priest, there were 68 
early Communions on Haster Day, and 88 at the 
late service. The offerings were $515 in the morn- 
ing, and Sunday school, $157. 


Bishop McLaren visited Christ church, Wood- 
lawn, the Rev. A. L. Williams, rector, on Easter 
evening. He confirmed a class of 44 candidates, 
and preached a sermon On the contrast between 
sin, the law of degeneration, and life in Christ, 
the law of life. In the morning there were three 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, at 6, 8, and 
11 o’clock, at which there were made 188, 193, 
and 65 Communions respectively. The offering 
amounted to $800. 


The Easter service at the church of the An- 
nunciation, Auburn Park, was well attended; 53 
made their Easter Communion. Battison 
Haynes’ service was well rendered by the 
chorus choir under the leadership of the organ- 
ist, Mr. Byron W. Peck, and assisted by Mrs. O. 
W. Matthews. The total offering amounted to 
$200, of which $28 was from the Sunday school; 
this will enable the church to pay $600 of the 
outstanding debt of $1,000. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. £3., Bishop 

BROOKLYN.—On the evening of Palm Sunday, 
at St. Ann’s church on the Heights, the Rev. 
Reese EF’. Alsop, rector, Sir John Stainer’s sa- 
cred cantata, ‘The Crucifixion,’’ was rendered, 
as has been the custom for some years on this 
day. The choir numbers 36 men and boys. 


A large congregation welcomed the Rev. Ar- 
thur B. Kinsolving, rector of Christ church, 
who returned to his pulpit on the morning of 
Palm Sunday, after an absence of two months. 
A handsome vase of palms avd lilies, placed in 
the chancel, was a thank offering from one of 
the church societies. 


At St. Peter's church, the Rev. Lindsay 
Parker, D. D., rector, the class confirmed on the 
Sunday previous made their first Communion 
at the early Celebration on Palm Sunday. 
Each communicant received a palm branch 
from the altar. 


On Palm Sunday morning in Grace church, 
on the Heights, the rite of Confirmation wus 
administered to 25 candidates by Bishop Adams, 
of Easton, who made an address to the class, 
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and also preached. The priest-in-charge, the 
Rev. James Stoddard, announced that on the 
Sunday previous the offering from the mite 
boxes amounted to $52.53, and would be devoted 
to Western missions. 


In the evening, Bishop Adams confirmed a 
class of 57 in St. Luke’s church, presented by 
the rector, the Rev. H. C. Swentzel, D. D. 
When the candidates had entered the chancel, 
Dr. Swentzel explained that as Confirmation 
was a kind of ordination, the Veni Creator Spir- 
itus would be sung. This was done responsively, 
the voices from the large congregation with the 
choir rendering the music very effective. 


By the will of Mrs. Jane Spencer, recently 
filed at the surrogate’s office, the church of the 
Incarnation was the recipient of a legacy of 
$500, and its rector, the Rev. J. G. Bacchus, 
D. D., of $100. The House of St. Giles the.Crip- 
ple received $150. 


At St. Clement’s church, the Rev. P. F. Duf- 
fy, rector,on the Sunday next before Haster, 
palms were blessed and distributed to the con- 
gregation. : 

On the third Monday in Mirch, at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Brooklyn branch of 
the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, at 
Grace church on the Heights, Archdeacon 
James H. Darlington was received as priest-as- 
sociate. The chaplain of this branch is the 
Rev. H T. Scudder, and the membership is 63. 


The Rev. W. R. Mulford, curate of St. Luke’s 
church, conducts frequent afternoon services 
at the Woman's Hospital. Muny of the choir 
boys accompany him, and their music is much 
enjoyed by the congregation of doctors, nurses, 
and patients 


At the greater number of churches in Brook- 
lyn, three services were held on Good Friday, 
Morning and Evening Prayer and the service 
of the Passion. Ata few of the churches there 
was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist on 
Maundy Thursday evening. 


The church of the Ascension, the Rev. J. A. 
Denniston, rector, has had special services dur- 
ing Lent. A large Confirmation class, repre- 
senting 33 adults, was confirmed on March 230th. 
A number of gifts have been given to the 
church: a processional cross, two dossels, and 
a handsome Bible, by the Confirmation class. 
The vested choir was assisted on Easter Day 
by an orchestra. 


GaRDEN City.—The eighth annual festival of 
the Choir Guilds of Long Island will take place 
at the cathedral of the Incarnation on the even- 
ing of May 12th. There will be at least 12 
choirs, comprising in all about 400 voices. The 
music will be under the direction of Prof. 
Woodcock. There will be a full organ and mil- 
itary band accompaniment. The programme 
will include Dr. Martin’s military service in B 
flat, and anthems by Gounod, Garrett, and 
Martin. Admission will be by ticket. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


BattimorE.—On March 31st, Bishop Paret 
administered the rite of Confirmation to a class 
of 80 persons at Henshaw memorial church, the 
Rev. W. H. Milton, rector. The Bishop preached, 
taking for his subject, ‘‘A Glorious Church.” In 
the evening of the same day, the Bishop con- 
firmed 24 persons at the memorial church of the 
Holy Comforter, the Rey. William A. C. Frost, 
recior. 

The mission Sunday school at Locust Point, 
so long maintained by Mrs. Dukehart, has out- 
grown its rooms, and its friends are trying to 
find a site for a chapel. 

Mr. Loraine Holloway, F. BR. C. O., gave a 
short organ recital March 31st, on the great 
Hope-Jones organ, at the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels. The programme included Men- 
delssohn’s Second Sonata, Grison’s Cantilena 


Pastorale,Bach’s fugue .in G minor, West's Post-. 


lude in B flat, Wely’s Andante in F, Guilmant’s 
Grand Chorus in D, and Mascagni’s Intermezzo. 

The Bishop spent a busy day Sunday, March 
27th. In the morning he preached and confirmed 
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a class of 40 at old St. Paul’s church, the Rev. 
J.S.B. Hodges, S. T. D., rector. In the after- 
noon he confirmed a class of 23 at Holy Trinity 
church, the Rev. J. Julius Sams, rector, and at 
night he preached and confirmed a class of 60 at 
the church of St. Michael and All Angels, the 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith, rector. 

Mr. Henry O. Thompson read an interesting 
historical sketch of old St. Paul’s parish at a re- 
cent meeting of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. The paper was prepared by Mr. Henry 
F. Thompson, from various historical sources, 
and was full of interesting statistics. 


ANNAPOLIS.—The Chase Home, located in this 
‘city, a home for aged, infrm, and destitute 
women, has closed its first year of active exist- 
ence. The report of the treasurer shows that 
the institution is well and safely started, and 
deserves the confidence and help of all chari- 
table people. Its receipts during the year 
were: From the sale of china and furniture, 
$5,283; from board and contribution of inmates, 
$238 66; by the Bishop, for the support of two 
persons, $300; contributions and gifts, $456.71; 
interest on endowment, $720.75; other sources, 
$486.98. The expenditures for repairs, improve- 
ments, and furnishing were, of necessity, heavy 
during the first year, amounting to $1,765. The 
cost of maintenance during the year was 
$1,712.35. 

WATERFORD.—Mission services have been es- 
tablished at this place by the Rev. Mr. Turner, 
of Westminster parish. The services are held 
at present in a private house, but the attend- 
ance is large, and the work full of promise, 


Mr. Savace.—Bishop Paret recently visited 
St. George’s church, the Rev. J. W. Nott, rector, 
preached and confirmed a class of eight persons. 
The Bishop found the church much improved 
by re-arrangement of the chancel, with a new 
chancel rail, and by the building of a choir 
room. 


Western New York 

Ww. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

On the ist Sunday in Lent Bishop Walker 
visited Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, morning 
and afternoon, and addressed the 600 students 
present. In the evening he preached in the 
church of the Holy Comforter, the Rev. R. F. 
Crary, rector. March 3d he visited St. John’s 
church, Canandaigua, the Rey. C: J. Clausen, 
rector, and confirmed 15 persons. On the 7th, 
accompanied by the Rev. Messrs. E. P. Hartand 
C. O. Dantzer, the general missionary to deaf- 
mutes, he made an interesting visit to the Mon- 
roe County Poor House, and confirmed a deaf- 
mute who had been previously instructed by 
Mr. Dantzer. On the 3d Sunday in Lent the 
Bishop visited St. Luke’s church, Brockport, 
the Rev. H. Rollings, rector, preached, and con- 
firmed four persons, and in the evening he vis- 
ited St. John’s church, Medina, the Rev. R. L. 
Macfarlane, rector, confirming three persons. 
On the 15th he visited St. Luke’s church, 
Cooper, accompanied by Archdeacon Washburn, 
when seven persons were confirmed. 


BurraLo.—On Passion Sunday the Bishop vis- 
ited St. Paul's church, the Rev. J. A. Regester, 
D.D., rector, and confirmed 55 persons. Inthe 
afternoon he visited All Saints’ church, the Rev. 
G. H. Gaviller, rector, and confirmed 23 per- 
sons, and “in the evening at St. Andrew’s, the 
Rev. H. S. Fisher, rector, 22 persons received 
the rite, the class being composed of 10 males 
and 12 females. On the evening of the follow- 
ing day the Bishop visited Grace church, the 
Rev. C. A. Ricksecker, rector, and confirmed 34 
persons, 18 being males and 16 females. 

On Palm Sunday the Bishop visited Trinity 
church in the morning, confirming 29 persons; 
St. John's church, the Rev. G. G. Ballard, rec- 
tor, in the afternoon, when 20 persons were pre- 
sented for the laying on of hands, and in the 
evening, St. James’ church, the Rev. C. H. 
Smith, D. D., rector, and confirmed 50 persons. 

A largely attended meeting of the local assem- 
bly, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held in St. 
Paul’s parish house, Marsh 31st, the occasion be- 
ing a visit from Mr. N. Ferrar Davidson, of To- 
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ronto, president of the Canadian Brotherhood, 
who spokeon‘‘The possibilities and limitations of 
the Brotherhood.’’ In the course of his address, 
which was delivered without MS., Mr. David- 
son said that men were slow to appreciate the 
fact that the possibilities of the Brotherhood 
depended in large measure upon its limitations. 
We have reached another crisis in the Brother- 
hood, arising from the fact that it is no longer 
a U. S. organization, but has becomen world- 
wide. Hence the possibility, arising from nat- 
ural human instinct, of men desiring to bend 
things to their own ideas rather than keep to 
the original lines on which the Brotherhood was 
founded. The present crisis arises from the 
diversity of membership and the diversity of 
time and place in which the organization finds 
itself. The solution depends on the fidelity of 
the ‘thome guard,’’ where exists the same idea of 
desiring to bend things our way. If there is not 
progress there must bestagnation; the question 
is, shall progress be in the direction of widening 
or of deepening? Shall we stay as we are until 
another call comes like that which first started 
the Brotherhood into being? There are men 
who desire to see the original lines not obliter- 
ated but outgrown. The speaker contended 
that the original lines are not narrow. He closed 
by reciting the poem, ‘‘Giveus men.”? A gener- 
al discussion followed. 


OxEan.—The Rev. J. W. Ashton, D. D., rector 
of St. Stephen’s church, has been delivering 
during Lent, several series of sermons Sundays 
and week days, to unusually large congrega- 
tions. Bishop Walker visited the parish on 
Monday in Holy Week. Theservice was choral 
Evensong, the rector baptized 18 adults, and pre- 
sented 49 persons to the Bishop for Confirma- 
tion. Theclass was remarkable in that it was 
largely made up of persons of mature age, not 
only of our own Faith, but from among Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Baptists. It marks a continuance 
of the large and extraordinary accessions that 
have been made to the membership of the par- 
ish by the admission of many such classes. The 
numerical growth of the parish, and the ever in- 
creasing interest manifested by the people in 
Church affairs, cannot but be a source of gratiti- 
cation to the rector, as it is a testimony to his 
fidelity and efficiency. 


SaLaMaNnoa.—The Bishop visited St. Mary’s 
church, the Rev. Geo. W. Farrar, rector, March 
17th, and confirmed 16 persons, all but one being 
adults. After the service an informal reception 
was held for the Bishop in the rectory. In the 
afternoon the Bishop, rector, and choir went to 
St. Peter's mission, Little Valley, where two 
persons were confirmed. The parish of St. 
Mary’s, Salamanca, is in a hopeful and pros- 
perous condition. In three years the num- 
ber of communicants has increased from 110 to 
160; 28 persons, nearly all adults, have Leen 
baptize i during the past year. A new pulpit 
has been placed in the church, and a new organ 
has been purchased. There is a vested choir of 
26 voices. The Sunday evening congregations 
crowd the building beyond its seating capacity, 
so that enlargement isimperative. The rector, 
imbued with the missionary spirit, goes over 
into ‘the next towns’’ to supply the services of 
the Church. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

At St. Stephen’s, Shell Lake, six were con- 
firmed. and at All Souls’, Cumberland, seven— 
all presented by the devoted missionary, the 
Rev. Dr. Trimble. Both of these missions are 
doing well. : 

The Rev. John G. Hatton, B. S., has been 
transferred to the diocese of Iowa, and the Rey. 
Chas. H. Kidder to the diocese of Newark. 

At St. Paul’s church, Columbus, the Rev. H. 
E. Chase, A. B., curate, the erection of a guild 
hall is proposed—a greatly needed addition to 
the work of that small but earnest congregation. 

On Friday, March 11th, Bishop Nicholson 
made his annual visitation to St. Cornelius’ 
chapel, National Home, D. V. S., Milwaukee 
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Co., when a class of six was confirmed, pre- 
sented by the chaplain, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wright, D. D. 


The Commencement Day address at Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, this coming June, will be deliv- 
ered by the Re7. Ernest Milmore Stires, Lit. B., 
rector of Grace church, Chicago. The Rev. Jos- 
eph G. H. Barry, of Batavia, Ill., will make the 
address on Founders’ Day, May 24th. 


Mr. Ernest R. Parke has been appointed as lay- 
reader at St. Clement’s church, Whitefish Bay, 
under the direction of the Rev.Canon St. George, 
of the cathedral. 


Eau Crarre.—On the 3rd Sunday in Lent the 
Bishop was in Eau Claire, and found the work 
of Christ church in good condition, under the 
zealous labors of the Rev. T. C. Eglin; 26 were 
confirmed. The now completed St. Edward’s 
church was duly consecrated, and set apart for 
the permanent worship of Almighty God, and 
also in loving memory of thelate Bishop Welles, 
under whose administration this church was 
begun—though unfortunately not completed be- 
cause of many calamities which came upon the 
work and the structure. We had really lost 
the building ere its completion. Mainly through 
the generosity of Mr. Wm. J. Starr, it has now 
come back to the diucese, and is fully completed. 
There is not a more beautiful church, all solidly 
built in stone, in the diocese. 


Mi.wavxKker.—Christ church is doing a good 
and quiet work, under the active management 
of the Rev. Geo. F. Burroughs. Itis planning 
the speedy starting of anew mission work, about 
a mile and a half northwest of its own locality, 
near 30th st. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. Lovis.—On Palm Sunday the Bishop vis- 
ited Christ church cathedral at 11 o’clock, when 
he confirmed 60 persons, the majority being 
males; at 3 P. M. he was with the deaf-mutes of 
St. Thomas,’ confirming 11; and at 8p. m., he 
visited Grace church, when 23 were confirmed. 
This makes the Confirmations for the year be- 
ginning with May 1st last. number, so far, 418, 
against 387 for the entire year preceding. 

The third general meeting for men held this 
season by St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, was on the 
evening of March 22d, at the cathedral. The 
weather proved to be very stormy, and yet be- 
tween 30 or 40 attended the Quiet Hour con- 
ducted by the dean in the chapel. Supper was 
served in the basement of Schuyler Memorial 
House, thus saving the men, perhaps, a long 
journey to and from their homes, and also bring- 
ing them together more intimately than could 
otherwise be done. The mass-meeting was 
opened at8pP.m., when about 75 were present, 
with the usual devotional service, followed by a 
paper by Mr. C. U. Holmes, on ‘‘Religion from a 
layman’s standpoint.”” This was generally dis- 
cussed by the members of the Brotherhood, and 
elicited much interest, so that it was not until 
11 o’clock that the meeting was ready to ad- 
journ. It was noted that the singing of the 
hymns during this meeting was of the best and 
heartiest, an indication of life and interest, 
which, under God’s blessing, should result in 
good work being done. 


rowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The vestry of Grace church, Lyons (North 
Clinton), the Rev. C. W. Tyler, rector, at its 
last meeting took action for extensive improve- 
ments to the church property. These will in- 
clude a new chancel, 28x36 ft., and choir-room 
to the north, 22x28 ft., while at the same time 
the body of the church will be thoroughly reno- 
vated and furnished with new pews, etc. Two- 
fifths of the estimated expense will be borne by 
the various guilds of the parish, while individ- 
ual subscriptions are expected to cover the re- 
mainder. During the progress of the building 
operations, quarters will, if possible, be secured 
elsewhere for the continuance of the regular 
services and the accommodation of the flourish- 
ing Sunday school. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On Palm Sunday, in the morning, the Bishop 
preached and administered Confirmation in the 
church of St. Michael and all Angels, the Rev. 
N. R. Turner, rector, and in the evening, at 
the church of the Epiphany, he confirmed a 
large class,presented by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. McKim. 


At the chapel of the Good Shepherd, a mis- 
sion in the north-east of the city, in charge of 
the Rev. Herbert S. Smith, the Bishop recently 
confirmed 20 candidates. 


It is now definitely settled that the sessions 
of the General Convention next October will be 
held in the church of the Epiphany, it being the 
largest of the city churches,and the most con- 
veniently situated for the purpose. The 
chairman of the General Committee of Ar- 
rangements is the Rev. Richard F. Williams, 
rector of Trinity parish, and the various sub- 
committees have been appointed, and are at 
work. The triennial meeting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, which takes place on the second day 
of the Convention, is also being prepared for by 
committees of the diocesan branch. The serv- 
ice will be at Trinity church, and the meetings 
extending through the rest of the day at the 
hall of the National Rifles’ Armory. 


The effort for raising an endowment fund for 
the parish of the Epiphany is meeting with 
gratifying success. Already the sum of $10,000, 
required to secure several gifts of $1,000 each, 
has been subscribed and paid in, and several 
other large subscriptions have been received. 


Minnesota 

Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.w., Bishoy, 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
BISHOP WHIPPLE’S APPOINTMENTS 

APRIL : 
Minneapolis: St. Mark’s church, 11 A. M.; St. 
Paul’s church, 7:30 P. M. 
Church Club, St. Paul, 7:30 P. M. 
MAY 
1. Faribault? Cathedral, 10:30 A. M.; church of the 
Good Shepherd, 4 P. M. 
2. Historical Society, S*. Paul, 7:30 P. M. 
St. Luke’s, Willmar, 7:30 P. M. 
12. Litchfield: Trinity~-church, 3 Pp. M.;: Emanuel 
ckurch, 8. P. M. 
Swede church, Cokato,7:30 P. M. 
St. Sigfried’s church, St. Paul, 10:30 A. M.; St. 
Ansgarius church, Minneapolis, 7:30 P. M. 
Church of the Ascension, St. Paul. 7:30 P, M. 
Holy Cross, Dundas, 7:30 P. M, 
St. Paul: St. John's church, 10:30 A.M.; St. 
Clement’s church, 7:30 P. M. 

Bishop Gilbert’s visitations: St. James, 
Wilder, 4; St. Anthony Park, 4; St. Matthew’s, 
Minn¢apolis, 8: St. James, Warsaw, 4; St. 
John’s, Morristown, 5; Holy Trinity, Minneap- 
olis, 1 in private and 18 in church; Grace 
church, Rush City, 2; Harris, 2; St. John’s, 
White Bear Lake, 2; Excelsior, Trinity, 3. 


Avustin.—The Rev. Dean Butler, of Faribault, 
conducted a week's Mission at Christ church, 
great interest being manifested by the large at- 
tendance from the opening until the close, 
including Easter Day. 


Sr. Paut.—The Rev. George H. Mueller and 
the Rey. Dr. Rhodes whose illness at the be- 
ginring of Lent incapacitated them from per- 
forming their clerical duties, have so far re- 
covered as to be able to minister to their flocks. 


The combined chapters of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew held a mid-Lent service of devotion 
at St. Peter’s church. Every chapter was well 
represented. The service was of a penitential 
character. Impressive addresses were given 
upon ‘The threefold vow of Baptism’’; the rec- 
tor, the Rev. George H. Mueller, after a few 
brief, but appropriate, words of welcome, spoke 
upon “Renunciation”; the Rey. C. D. An- 
drews, upon ‘‘The Faith,’ and the Rey. Dr. 
Wright, upon ‘‘Obedience.”’ 

At St. Paul’s church, on Palm Sunday, the 
choir entered bearing palm branches. The 
chancel was beautifully decorated with palms, 
and the rector, the Rev. Dr. Wright, delivered 
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an eloquent discourse upon ‘‘The proper observ- 
ance of the day.”’ 


Good Friday evening, Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion”’ 
was rendered in an excellent manner at St. 
Paul’s and Christ church. Some 60 voices at 
each church, assisted by outside local talent, 
composed the choirs. 


On Palm Sunday, Bishop Gilbert confirmed a . 


class of 60 candidates at Gethsemane, Minneapo- 
lis. Monday, he held a Confirmation at St. 
Mary’s, Merriam Park; Tuesday, at St. James’, 
St. Paul, and Thursday, at the church of the 
Messiah, Minneapolis. Friday, he conducted 
the Three Hours at Faribault. Saturday, 
Easter Eve, he held Confirmation at St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul—large classes were presented at all 
these churches. Celebrations were held in sev- 
eral of the churches Maundy Thursday evening. 
On Good Friday, the ‘‘Three Hours’ Service” of 
meditation was observed in nearly all of the 
city churches. 


Sourn St. Paut.—A very promising mission, 
named St. Andrew, has lately been opened 
here; the Rey. R. Taylor, rector of St. James’, 
has been appointed priest-in-charge. 


The Rev. N. H. H. Ross is undergoing special 
treatment at the sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


FARIBAULT.—Bishop Whipple is expected to 
return from his winter home, in Florida, about 
April 22d. Seabury Divinity School reports a 
larger enrollment of students than ever before. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—March &th, Bishop Gilbert, as- ; 
sisted by the Rey. H. Nichols, rector of. St. 
Mark’s, conducted the funeral service of Hon. 
H. T. Welles; one of the pioneer Churchmen of 
Minnesota. He was a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., and intended studying for 
Holy Orders, but ill-health prevented. He was 
appointed a member of the Standing Committee 
in 1854, by Bishop Kemper, chosen senior war- 
den, in 1856, of what is now called Gethsemane 
church, and until his death he was identified 
with all good works pertaining to the advance- 
ment of the Church. There is scarcely a church 
in Minnesota of any prominence to-day but 
what has not felt his generosity in the hour of 
need. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATION APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 
Cambridge: A.M., St. James’ church; P. M., 
Christ church; evening, Grace church, New- 
ton. 
Evening, 
(East). 
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St. Thomas’ church, Somerville 
MAY 
1, A. M.,Chkrist church, Springfield; 
of the .Atonement, Westfield; 
Paul’s church, Holyoke. 
8. A.M., St. John’s memorial chapel, Cambridge; 
Evening, St. Margaret’s church, Brighton. 


11-12. Boston. The 113th Annual Diocesan Conven- 
tion. ; 


Pp. M., church 
evening, St. 


-13. Evening, St. James’ church, Somerville( West). 
15. Evening, St. John’s church, Arlington. 
19. Evening, church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston. 
20. Evening, Trinity church, Ware. 
21. Evening, St. Phillip’s church, Easthampton. 


22. A.M., Grace church, Amherst; 
John’s church, Northampton. 


Evening, St. 


26. BP. M., Emmanuel mission, Winchendon. Even- 
~ ing, St. Paul’s church, Gardner. 
29. 


A. M., Christ church, Waltham; evening, All 
Saints’ church, Belmont. 

JUNE ? 
1. Evening, St. Philip’s church, Cambridge. 
5. A. M., Ordination of priests and deacons, Bos- 
ton; Evening, Emmanuel church, Somerville. 


15, A.M., Cambridge, Episcopal Theological School 
commencement. 

16. A. M., 150th Anniversary, Trinity church, 
Bridgewater. 

19. Pp. M., church of the Ascension, Ipswich. 

21. Evening, St. Paul’s church, Nantucket. 


22. A.M. Grace Church, Vineyard Haven; P. M., 


St. Andrew’s-by-the-sea-mission, Edgartown. 


Ata meetirg of the Standing Committee, held this 
day, approval was given to the application of the 
church of the Holy Spirit, Mattapan, for admission 
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into union with the convention of the diocese. The 
canonical testimonials were signed recommending 
the Rev. James Clement Sharp, deacon, to the Bishop 
for ordination to the priesthood; Mr. Henry Monteés- 
quieu Green, for ordination to the diaconate; and 
Mr. Clifford Fyffe Gregg, as a candidate for Holy Or- 
ders. Applications were received, and laid over under 
the rule, from Mr. Albion Herbert Ross, late a Con- 
gregationalist minister, and from Messrs. Ernest Nel- 
son Bullock, Thatcher Raymond Kimball, Edward 
Kennard Rand, Willard Holt Roots, George Herbert 
Thoms, Holmes Whitmore, Henry Russell Talbot, 
Samuel Tyler, and George Stanley Fiske, all postu- 
lants, to be recommended to the Bishop for ordina- 
tion to the diaconate. Application was also received 
from Mr. William Inglis Morse, to be recommended 
to the Bishop as a candidate for orders, and the same 
was laid over, under the rule. 

The next regular meeting of the Committee will 
be held May 10th. EDWARD ABBOTT, 

Boston, Mass., April 5th, 1898. 


Boston.— St. Andrew's mission is accom- 
plishing a good work among the deaf-mutes. 
Services are held regularly every Sunday at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, at 10:30 a. M., by the missionary, 
the Rev. S. S. Searing. Last year over $1,000 
were raised for this cause, but more money is 
sorely needed iso meet its requirements. Calls 
are obliged to be made upon this afflicied class 
in all the large cities of this State, and whilethe 
missionary gives his services, and is unceasing 
in his ministrations, his labors should be more 
liberally supported, so that hecould meet all the 
demands made upon him. 


The Rey. Dr. Donald is sensitive of the needs. 
of the younger portion of his congregation, and 
the way he has interested them in the Church 
and Prayer Book at the Thursday afternoon 
services during Lent, unmistakably shows what 
may be accomplished in this direction. 


No work deserves more praise than the quiet 
but helpful ministrations of the Rev! S. S. Sear- 
ing, the chaplain of the House of Correction. 
Over 700 prisoners come under his care, and he ~ 
is indefatigable in adopting means for their bet- 
terment.. He personally visits every prisoner, 
and has frequent celebrations of thesacraments. 
At the last visitation of the Bishop, one was 
confirmed, and Bishop Lawrence expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the noble but ardu- 
ous work of this clergyman. ; 

Good Friday services were well attended in 
Boston. The Rev. Dr. Donald preached on ‘‘Rec- 
onciliation and salvation.’’ The Rey. Dr. Parks 
said in his sermon: ‘‘Are we not in danger of 
making redemption too easy, and teaching chil- 
dren too littleof the consequences of sinfulness? 
The whole religious history of New England 
teaches us that this danger is what leads to ag- 
nosticism.’’ The Rev. Dr. Lindsay preached 
from the text, ‘It behooved Christ to suffer.’’ 
The offertory anthem here was particularly 
fine, ‘‘There is a green hill far away,” and was 
sung by Master Henry Donlan. 


At St. Ann’s church, Dorchester, the Three 
Hours’ Service was conducted by the Rey. F. F, 
H. J. Masse. ‘ 


V/orcresTER.—Lately there has been intro- 
duced into All Saints’, decorations for the altar,. 
and among them are two large candlesticks. 


New Beprorp.—A font, in memory of Bishop. 
Brooks, will soon be placed in Grace church, 
and a window in memory of Dr. Abbe. 


The Bishop recently confirmed 10 boys in St. 
Mark’s school, Southborough; 87 persons in St. 
Matthew’s, South Boston; 30 in the church of 
the Advent, Boston; 13 in the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Marlborough; 45 at Trinity 
chifrch, Boston, and 40 at St. Peter's, Cam- 
bridge. ‘ 

Hupson.—A memorial to the Rev. F. 8. 
Bush who held the first Church service in this. 


town. is under consideration, and funds are 
now being raised for that purpose. 


MIDpLEBORO.—The new edifice was thrown 
open on Palm Sunday. At 9a. m., the congrega- 
tion proceeded from the old chapel to the new 
church, preceded by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Hale, with the wardens bearing the sacred 
vessels and books. The style of the building is 
15th century Gothic, with a large nave and two. 
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transepts, and a massive tower and chapel. 
‘The ground plan is inthe form of a cross. The 
exterior is built of Quincy granite with trim- 
mings of Nova Scotia stone, and a slated roof. 
The building is 185 ft. long and 65 ft. wide. 
The tower is 30 ft. square at the base, with a 
height of 60 ft. Oakrafters support the ceilings 
of wood, with walls of light tint, and the floors 
are of hard pine. The church will seat about 
500. The Bishop’s chair came from Aberyst- 
with, in Wales, and is quaintly carved. At the 
right of the chancel stands the organ. This 
parish was organized in 1889, with eight com- 
municants, and was started by the Rev. J. J. 
Cressey, of Bridgewater. It has now over 150 
communicants. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The spring quarterly meeting of the auxiliary 
mission societies of the Toledo parish was held 
April 6th, in St. Paul’s church, East Side, the 
Rev. W. C. Hopkins, rector, presiding. The 
parochial reports showed that over $200 had 
been raised during the year by the branch of 
Trinity church, while that of St. John’s had 
raised more than $10 during the last quarter. 
An interesting paber was read by Miss Waldron, 
on ‘‘Missions in Gambier, Ohio.”? Articles from 
The Spirit of Missions were read by Mrs. Becker, 


Mrs. Hoyt, and Miss Rowley. Mrs. Titus and , 


Mrs. Hubbell explained the working plans of 
the auxiliary. A collection was taken up, as 
is usual at the quarterly meeting, for the Bishop 
Bedell memorial chapel in Gamtier. Hearty 
hymns and fervent prayers for missions opened 
and closed the meeting. The next is to be in 
‘Trinity church, July 6th. 

ToLtEpo.—The churches of this city have just 
been greatly refreshed by the Bishop’s spring 
visitation, The Confirmations were, for Trinity, 
the Rev. Dr. G. T. Dowling, rector, and the 
Rev. E. S. Barkdull, assistant, 46; St. Mark’s, 
the Rev. R. O. Cooper, rector, 31; Grace church, 
the Rev. R. Heber Hoskins, rector, 9; Calvary 
church, the Rey. T. N. Barkdull, rector, 6; Sb. 
Paul’s, East Side, the Rev. W.C. Hopkins, D.D., 
rector, 63.. In the last class 33 persons were 
from outside the Church, and of these eight 
were from Rome. Bishop Leonard has con- 
firmed over 400 Romanists in Ohio, and only one 
Churchman of the diocese since he became Bish- 
op has joined the Roman Church. 

Trinity church during Lent has been improved 
by receiving a new sounding board from Col. 
Sheldon H. Reynolds; a chancel carpet from 
Mrs. L. ©. Colburn; an enlarged platform for 
the font, and the suspension over the font of 
the beautiful brass lamp that once hung over 
the pulpit. The three electric lights now over 
the sounding board render the former lamp un- 
necessary there. These gifts were the more 
acceptable as they were made without solicita- 
tion. 

Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

New Haven.—Prof. Luther, of Trinity Col- 
lege, gave the last of the course of Lenten lec- 
tures which he has been delivering at Trinity 
church, on April 1st. His subject was ‘‘The 
Atonement.’? During Wednesday, Holy Thurs- 
day, and Good.Friday, the Rev. Fr. Huntington 
madeaddresses at the afternoon services, and on 
the latter day he conducted the Three Hours’ 
service. The Rev. Dr. Douglas, the rector, 
delivered the last in the course of sermons be- 
fore the Berkeley association, on Palm Sunday 
evening. Hissubject was ‘‘Fellowship.”” The 
Yale News, speaking of Dr. Douglas’ interest in 
Yale matters, says: ‘‘The Berkeley association 
feels that it is expressing the truth exactly 
when it says there are but few men not gradu- 
ates of the University who have so deeply at 
heart as Dr. Douglas, the interests of Yale, and 
of all Yale men.’’ 

Bishop Brewster visited several of the par- 
ishes in New Haven on Palm Sunday. He con- 
firmed 87 in St. Paul’s, 18 inthe church of the 
Ascensicn, and seven in St. John’s. 


The fourth and last of the Lenten missionary 
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meetings was held in Trinity parish house on 
March 30th. The meeting was largely attended. 
The Rey. Herman L. Duhring, city missionary 
in .Philadelphia, gave an interesting talk on 
“Personal consecration in its relation to the 
support and spread of the Gospel,’ and Miss 
Sanford, house mother of the deaconess school 
in Philadelphia, spoke on ‘Life work in the 
service of Christ.”’ 

Last fall, whilethe Rev. F. W. Wey, of North 
Carolina,was in this State collecting money for 
missions in the diocese of Asheville, a purse 
containing all his funds, amounting to $1,120, 
was taken from his pocket as he was boarding 
the train for home. Some time ago the wallet 
was found in a field where garbage from the 
sewer catches is dumped. The finder brought 
the purse to the Register office, which speedily 
discovered the owner, inasmuch as all the 
checks were drawn to the order of ‘‘Rey.” or 
Frederick W. Wey. They were all in fairly 
good condition, and Mr. Wey has been informed 
of their recovery. It is thought that the thief, 
finding that an attempt to cash the checks 
wowd incriminate him, threw the pocket book 
into a sewer trap, whence in the course of a 
few months it found its way from the catch to 
the field where it was discovered. 


Nebraska 
Gev. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop J 

YorK.—The Bishop of tho Platte, on March 
18th, acting for the Bishop of the diocese, who 
was detained by illness, administered the rite 
of Confirmation to a class of 10 persons, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. W. P. N. J. 
Wharton, A. M.,and composed of three males 
and seven females. The beautiful church, 
which is absolutely clear of debt, was well 
filled, and the Bishop preached an excellent ser- 
mon. There has not been a Confirmation here 
for some time. Mr. Wharton has been in charge 
of the work here since October, 1896, but did not 
come into residence until September of last 
year. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of this jurisdiction 
held a meeting in St. Luke's church, Orlando, 
the Rev. J. J. Andrew, rector, March 30th and 
3lst; 11 branches were represented. On March 
30th, a Quiet Day was conducted by Bishop 
Gray. The subject of his first address was, 
“Union with God;’’ 2, ‘Result of union with 
God—likeness to Him’’; 3, ‘‘The Christ lifea 
manifold one’’; 4,‘‘Carpe diem’; 5, ‘‘The goal 
and reward.’’? ‘These services were well at- 
tended, and all were profoundly impressed. 
This was the first Quiet Day ever held in 
Southern Florida. At 7:30 P.Mm., there wasa 
missionary meeting, when addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Little, of De Land, and 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, missionaries 
from China. An offering was made for the 
work in China. March 81st, after a business 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary, a stirring 
address was made by Bishop Whipple. 

On Sunday, March 27th, the Bishop conse- 
erated the church at Avon Park. For some 
time the Rev. Mr. Porter has been exerting all 
his energies to get this church finished and 
paid for, and at last his efforts have been 
crowned with success. The interior is beauti- 
fully finished. The seats are of solid oak. 


Michigan 
‘Thomas EF. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

A Quiet Day was conducted in St. John's 
church, Saginaw, on Thursday in Passion 
Week, by the Rev. Dr. Cornelius B. Smith, rec- 
tor emeritus of St. James’ church, New York. 
An invitation by the rector, the Rev. Ralph H. 
Baldwin, was extended to all the clergy in- 
cluded in the Saginaw Valley Convocation, but 
on account of duties in their own parishes so 
late in the season of Lent, but few could avail 
themselves of the privilege. On this account it 
was deemed best to make the invitation more 
general, and include such of the laymen and 
women of the various city parishes as could 


- make it convenient to attend. A goodly number 
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were present at the celebration of the Holy 


Communion, and remained through the day. 
Several ministers of the denominations also at- 
tended. All expressed themselves as very 
much helped by the devotional exercises, and 
the deeply spiritual counsels of the leader. 
The general subject was the kingly, the priestly, 
and the prophetical life, and the spiritual ap- 
plication to both clergy and laity was wonder- 
fully vivid and far-reaching. 


YPSsILANTI.—Bishop Davies visited St. Luke’s, 
the Rev. Wm. Gardam, rector, on Passion Sun- 
day, and confirmed aclass of 25, presented by 
the rector. The Bishop’s sermon was scholar- 
ly and helpful, and his address to the candi- 
dates one not soon to be forgotten. 


Eastom 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

Snow Hitu.—The Bishop made his annual 
visitation to All Hallows’ parish on the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, and confirmed a classof six, 
presented by the rector, the Rev. S. J. Morgan, 
making a total of 34 Confirmations within two 
years. Mr. Morgan has resigned, and will, at 
the Bishop’s request, assume charge of the new 
parish of Crisfield, to be organized by him on 
May 1st. He was recently appointed chaplain 
to the Bishop. : 

Beriin.—The Bishop confirmed a class of nine 
persons, presented on the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation by the rector, the Rev. David Howard 
who has met with gratifying success in- this 
parish, infusing new life and vigor where for 
years great apathy and discouragement had 
prevailed. 

Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishop. 

On Palm Sunday, the Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Burgess, S. T. D., visited the see city, and 
officiated in the services at the cathedral of St. 
John. He preached in the morning, and was 
greeted by alarge congregation. Atnight he 
confirmed a class of 32 persons,‘mostly adults, 
and delivered an impressive discourse. On Mon- 
day morning he assisted Dean Moore in the us- 
ual Lenten services in the chapel of the 
cathedral, and confirmed three more persons 
who could not attend Sunday evening. This 
makes a good showing for the fruits of Dean 
Moore’s earnest and efficient labors. Under the 
wise guidance of its rector, the cathedral con- 
tinues in a prosperous condition. 


Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morris, D.D., Bishop. 

PortTLAND.—On the afternoon of,Palm Sunday, 
a very impressive Confirmation service was held 
in Trinity church, the Rev. D. C. Garrett, rec- 
tor, when classes were presented by the rectors 
of four of the city parishes. Bishop Morris, 
who has quite recovered his health, delivered a 
sermon that had a marked effect upon the large 
congregation. Not only was every seat occu- 
pied, including the gallery, but many were 
turned away for want of standing room. From 
the church of the Good Shepherd, the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Barbour, presented a class of 10; 
the Rev. Mr. Weatherdon presented 12 from St. 

tephen’s; the Rev. J. E. Simpson, 16 from St. 
Mark’s parish, and the Rey. D. C..Garrett, 54 
from Trinity, making a total of 92 confirmed at 
this one service. Each candidate made an of- 
fering for diocesan missions, in a special envel- 
ope provided for that purpose. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. W. A. B. Flanders, D. D., rector of 
St. Luke’s church, St. Albans, passed away on 
Tuesday of Holy Week, at 11 4. m. Dr. Flanders 
was one of the oldest and best-known priests in 
the diocese. His illness was brief, beginning 
with a sudden cold, and it was not until the 
night before his departure that a fatal termina- 
tion was anticipated. He had been seven years 
at St. Albans, and his only other charges were 
at Chester and White River Junction, respect- 


ively. A wife and six children—three sons and 


three daughters—survive him, and only one of 
the children was present at his death. Hejwas 
74 years of age. 
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Rev. C. W. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Easter Flowers 


ASTER flowers do not fade ina day. For 
forty days the Church bids us linger in 
devout contemplation of the miracle of mir- 
acles—the foundation fact of our religion. 
Looking back on the festivities of this year 
of grace, we plainly discover certain as- 
pects which minister great encouragement 
to the Churchman’s heart. 

The recognition of the festival by reli- 
gionists who have heretofore rejected it, in- 
creases year by year. The motive may in 
some cases be of doubtful character. An 
Easter sermon and some Easter music, with 
flowers on the pulpit, may serve to hinder 
the young people from fiocking to our 
churches, and so may shield them from the 
fascinating ritual of the Prayer Book. 
Doubtless the so-called ‘‘liberal” speakers 
may diminish the depletion of pews by gar- 
nishing their sweet denials of the supernat- 
ural with a few bouquets. But we have rea- 
son to suggest the operation of higher mo- 
tives than these; the marvelous power and 
reasonableness of the Church ideaof follow- 
ing our Lord in His blessed steps from Beth- 
lehem around to Bethlehem again, are dis- 
persing the mists of prejudice; and the sons 
of those who stigmatized the celebration of 
the feasts and fasts of the Church year as 
“popish,” are proving themselves to be a 
generation wiser and more capable of dis- 
crimination than their fathers. They begin 
to see the truth of George Herbert’s words: 

“Who goethin the way that Christ hath gone, 

Is much more sure to meet with Him than one 

That travelleth by-ways.”’ 

Allover the land,Christians of every name 
signalize the great event of the unbarred 
sepulchre with earnest devotion and songs 
of praise, to an extent exceeding that of any 
previous year. It is to be noted that even 
the exceptions, in the way of protest, are 
manifestly the prelude to surrender. The 
preacher who chooses to take the Incarna- 
tion for his theme on Easter Sunday, is quite 
likely to mend his chronology next year. 

It is with intense feeling that we recog- 
nize this increasing devotion to the Chris- 
tian festivals as bearing witness to a deeper 
faith in the supernatural facts of our reli- 
gion. The rationalistic spirit cannot get 
undisputed possession of modern thought. 
Its extravagances have originated a reac- 
tion. The pietism that was sneered out of 
existence begins to worship and pray again 
in the German universities. Boston is no 
longer moored to the transcendental ice- 
berg. Perhaps the reason worshipers are 
beginning to discover that reason is true to 
itself only when it leads up to the myste- 
rious and incomprehensible, and there be- 
comes transformed into faith and adoration. 
Perhaps gray heads, that when young used 
to wag at the Crucified, have learned in the 
light of history that there is after all no 
better way than the way of the Cross. Per- 
haps the sons of the Puritan who dismissed 
Christianity half sneering, half sighing, 
have found that in rejecting the old and 
hard doetrines, they were not rejecting 
Christianity, but a corruption of it. At any 
rate, the phenomenon of renewed faith in 
the supernatural and miraculous element of 
Christianity is apparent. An Easter half 
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kept isa half surrender to the miracle it 
celebrates. . 

The mind which longs for CEristian union 
will see cause for rejoicing in the increasing 
devotion to the Christian festivals. If after 
all the cries of ‘‘popery” and what not, the 
different bodies of Christian people can 
safely come to our ground on this subject, 
why may they not exemplify unity in other 
particulars? If we can all harmonize around 
the flowers of Easter, why not around the 
altar that they are designed to decorate? 


a as 
The Case of Dr. Briggs 


T is announced that the Rev. Charles A. 
Briggs, D. D., whose case has excited so 
much dissension in the Presbyterian Church 
during the last few years, was recently con- 
firmed by Bishop Potter, of New York, and 
has applied to become a candidate for Holy 
Orders. Dr. Briggs was tried in 1892 before 
the Presbytery of New York for erroneous 
teaching on the subject of authority in re- 
ligious belief, and with regard to the truth 
and inspiration of the Old Testament. On 
this occasion Dr. Briggs was acquitted, but 
the case being appealed to the General As- 
sembly, the decision of the Presbytery was 
reversed, and being found guilty of the 
charges made and of violation of his ordina- 
tion vows, he was suspended from the office 
of minister. He continued, however, to oc- 
cupy the chair of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary, which, though 
Presbyterian, is not under the control of 
the General Assembly. A question for the 
seminary is raised by this new departure of 
Dr. Briggs. It appears thatthe charter re- 
quires that members of the faculty shall be 
members of the Presbyterian Church. It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether Dr. Briggs 
can remain in his present position. Even if 
he could legally do so, it would be an extraor- 
dinary anomaly for a Churchman to be 
engaged in the work of training young men 
for the Presbyterian ministry, and this be- 
comes still more extraordinary if he should 
be admitted to Holy Orders under a vow to 
“drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines.” It is impossible that any such state 
of things should be contemplated, or that 
any bishop would ordaina man to the priest- 
hood under such circumstances. No doubt 
the question will soon be solved by the vol- 
untary resignation of Dr. Briggsof his posi- 
tion in a Presbyterian seminary. 

We cannot, in any case, pretend to feel any 
particular gratification over the accession of 
Dr. Briggs to the Church’s fold, unlessit has 
been attended with concessions on his part 
of which there has been no indication. 
Formerly when Presbyterian ministers of 
eminence came to the Episcopal Church, it 
was because the doctrine and polity of the 
Church had won their allegiance. It wasa 
matter of profound consideration and anx- 
ious thought. Such men acted under a 
deep sense of responsibility, and their con- 
version meant the rooting out of old convic- 
tions and the substitution of new ones of a 
strong and positive character. Such acces- 
sions were of unquestionable value to the 
Church and to the cause of supernatural re- 
ligion. But of late years it is to be feared 
that there is a tendency to seek orders 
in the Church on very different grounds. 
It has been recommended as the ‘‘roomiest 
Church in Christendom,” and it has been 
assumed that it is a proper refuge for men 
who wish to be untrammeled by any defi- 
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nite Faith. This class of men are general- 
ly in rebellion against the most orthodox 
and conservative tenets of the denomina- 
tion with which they have hitherto been 
connected. They seek the Church, not on 
conviction, but for lack of conviction. 


It is very true that many of the Protes- 
tants have, in their confessions, elevated 
into matters of faith, dogmas which have 
never been so held in the Catholic Church. 
Some of these may be held as matters of 
opinion among us, but they cannot be bound 
upon the conscience. In this way the Church 
possesses a liberty which such denomina- 
tions do not enjoy, and to that extent we 
are less trammelled than they. But no one 
can examine the Prayer Book and its teach- 
ings, the Creeds and Articles, the Cate- 
chism and the Sacramental offices, together 
with the Ordinal, without discovering that 
there is a large body of positive teaching 
which is binding upon Churchmen. For- 
merly this was well understood, and consci- 
entious men felt, that in connecting them- 
selves with us, they were committing 
themselves to this teaching. It was hardly 
needful to provide safeguards to meet the 
case of men who uudertook to exercise the 
work of the sacred ministry while they 
played fast and loose with the doctrine they 
were appointed to teach. If men did not be- 
lieve the teachings of the Church, they did 
not seek her ministry merely to escape 
from the trammels of their own denomina- 
tions; if, being already in the ministry, 
they ceased to have faith in the Church, 
they usually had the grace to retire of their 
own accord. The necessity of trials on the 
ground of doctrine was hardly felt, and the 
machinery of ecclesiastical courts was never 
properly perfected. But with the new and 
lax theories about subscription, it has re- 
sulted that men may sign or pledge them- 
selves to any formula of belief, however 
positive and exact, with some utterly novel 
interpretation of their own, denuding it of 
all meaning, or else with the idea thatsuch 
pledges are mere forms and have no binding 
obligation. It is doubtless under the influ- 
ence of such ideas, with the added kuowl- 
edge that we have no really adequate means 
of bringing discipline to bear upon erratic 
and faithless teachers that the Episcopal 
Church is so often alluded to as the ‘‘room- 
iest Church.” 


The Confirmation of Dr. Briggs has been 
the occasion of these remarks, though they 
may not necessarily apply to him in detail. 
We are too ignorant of the circumstances of 
his conversion to be justified in classing him 
with such persons as we have just described. 
It is true that his views of Holy Scripture, 
as indicated in various publications, have 
been such as to cause much anxiety to be- 
lievers in revealed religion. At the same 
time, he is not by any means a clear writer,. 
and may have laid himself open to miscon- 
struction. He appears to have energetically 
repudiated some of the charges on which he 
was tried. We shall endeavor to hope for 
the best, especially since we recall the fact 
that he cannot be admitted even to the diac- 
onate without signing the following very 
explicit statement: 


“I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the Word of 
God, and-to contain all things necessary to 
salvation; and I do solemnly engage to con- 
form to the doctrines and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.” 
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E have expressed ourselves more than 

once on the attitude of the Church in 
regard to the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce. It has beén made abundantly clear 
by abler pens than ours, that in the uncer- 
tain and varying results of the most careful 
study of the two passages in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, where this subject occurs, it is un- 
safe to contend that an exception to the 
binding character of the marriage tie, such 
as tO warrant a new marriage in the case of 
divorce, was meant by our Lord to be al- 
lowed in His Church. In other words, it is 
unsafe to rest the case for laxity on an 
exegesis about which there has been ques- 
tion from time immemorial. On the other 
side, we have every other passage in the New 
Testament. In particular, we have the 
Marriage Service of the Church, in which 
the indissoluble character of the marriage 
bond is asserted as emphatically as it can 
be expressed in words. Last of all, we have 
the alarming moral conditions, which in our 
own time and country are breaking down 
with increasing rapidity all the old safe- 
guards of the married state. It is a bad 
time for the Church to give way to any 
compromise. If she is to be a strong and 
wholesome moral force in the community, 
if she is to give any efficient aid towards 
reforming the lax ideas which have become 
so prevalent, even among those who profess 
and call themselves Christians, we firmly 
believe it can only be done by bringing our 
fixed practice into exact conformity with 
the Marriage Service. The Church papers 
are taking up the discussion, and while they 
are not as unanimous as we should wish, 
we are confident that the thorough venti- 
lation of the subject must issue in good 
results. Last of all, to reinforce the strong- 
est position the Church can take on this 
crucial subject, we have the proposed Canon 
on Marriage and Divorce in the Report of 
the Joint Commission, just now published. 


DS. ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CL. 


MONG the unfinished and discarded 
poems which were found with Lord 
Tennyson’s papers after his death, was one 
that commenced thus: 
“Not to Silence would I build 
A temple in her naked field, 
Not to her would raise a shrine, 
She no goddess is of mine; 
But to one of finer sense, 
Her half-sister, Reticence.”’ 

That is the text of this ‘‘'Talk’”—Reti- 
cence. The poetisright. Reticence is far 
worthier of notice than silence, for that 
may be founded on churlishness, or ignor- 
ance, or fear, while reticence is a cultivat- 
ed virtue, founded on self-restraint, inspired 
by consideration for others, based on fore- 
thought and an appreciation of consequen- 
ces. Ido not mean the sort of reticence 
which is a figure of rbetoric, and which 
may be thus exemplified: Thespeaker says: 
‘‘T might tell of the exceeding foolishness 
of Jones—but, no, I will refrain entirely 
from that subject.” This-is, of course, only 
a clever way of saying that Jones is a fool. 
I mean by reticence, simply not telling all 
you know, for various reasons. It has been 
well exemplified lately in the conduct of 
the President of the United States who, 
though undoubtedly in possession of much 
information very damaging to the Spanish 
government, saw fit not to tellit. His mo- 
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tive, doubtless, was the avoidance of angry 
and unwise discussion. 

Now, of course, one motive for reticence 
is that if ina particular matter you do tell 
all you know, you will be likely to find your- 
self in a bath of the very hottest water you 
ever felt, and so you keep still. Now, this 
is not a selfish motive, or a low motive. It 
is every man’s duty to keep himself in a 
calm and peaceful frame of mind and on 
good terms with his neighbors, and if he 
can do that without any real sacrifice of 
honor or the good of others, it is his Chris- 
tian duty todoso. What he knows may be 
true, it may be important, but if the keep- 
ing it back saves trouble and strife and bit- 
terness, and the telling of it is really not 
necessary, for things will go on very well 
without it, and the cause of truth not suffer 
any material damage, why should he tell it? 
Why not practice the virtue of reticence? 
People may be sure that he knows some- 
thing that others do not know. They may 
burn with curiosity to find it out, but how 
greatly will they respect one who it is evi- 
dent thinks the reasons for reticence much 
superior to those for speech. Do not con- 
found this with silence founded on a base 
fear of some trouble to yourself arising 
from telling something you know which 
ought to be told. Many a man has suffered 
from a misunderstanding which could have 
been easily cleared up if some one who 
knew had opened the mouth which he kept 
shut because he was afraid of some damage 
to his tranquility. I have a perfect con- 
tempt for such cowards. If by telling some- 
thing you know an innocent man can be 
freed from suspicion, throw reticence to the 
winds, and take your place by his side. 

There is no class of men who ought to 
practice reticence more than preachers and 
public chers. I might from my studies 
become convinced that certain views of 
authorship or of exegesis in regard to some 
portions of the Bible were true, and they 
might be very different from the views gen- 
erally held. Now, if these views affect mat- 
ters of primary importance and touch vital 
portions of the Catholic Faith, I do not see 
how a conscientious man can avoid speak- 
ing of them, but if they are of secondary 
importance, and the holding or not holding 
them is simply a matter of literary or scien- 
tific interest, I think a preacher not only 
wanting in common-sense, but in ordinary 
Christian self-restraint, if he mentions 
them. He must know that his doing so 
will unsettle and disturb the faith of a 
number of people who are not scholars. 
For example, I[ feel certain there were two 
Isaiahs, but I never alluded to that in the 
pulpit, for it does not touch in the slightest 
particular the importance of the contents of 
the book of Isaiah. It is a literary matter 
not affecting the credibility of the Bible. 
If I had dilated on the two I[saiahs, the peo- 
ple in the pews would have said: ‘‘Oh, per- 
haps there are two Marks and four Pauls, 
and perhaps two Christs,” and they would 
have been harmed a great deal more than 
they would have been helped. I am very 
much astonished at the want of reticence in 
preachers. They want to show their read- 
ing, that they are up to date, that they are 
not wheeling in a rut, and so they give forth 
all manner of unimportant information, so 
far as pastoral preaching is concerned, 
though very true and in many ways im- 
portant. 

There is no necessity for being dull because 
you are reticent. The two things do not 
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belong together, though often forced to-- 
gether. Not only preachers, but laymen, 
should build a temple to reticence. Paste- 
up these words where you will see them 
every day: ‘‘Do not tell all you know.” 
You do not hesitate to put it in practice in 
regard to children; now practice it wita 
other people, and you will find that your life 
and their life will be more peaceful, the 
great cause of brotherhood will be ad- 
vanced, and God will be glorified. 


—<— 
The Spiritual Life of the Priest: 


BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D. 


IX. 


S has now been seen, the means thus di- 
vinely provided for the maintenance 
and promotion of the spiritual life, lie like 
the city in Ezekiel’s vision, foursquare, con- 
stituting, as itwere, the very fortress of the 
Christian soul, barring out, and eventually 
beating back, its spiritual foes, and, within, 
uniting it in garrisoned security with the 
allied might of the Holy Spirit. While, 
then, the effort to realize in one’s self the 
spiritual life, plainly involves earnest strug- 
gle and continued conflict, it would seem 
that there is that about its-aims, its wea- 
pons, and its allied forces, which, aside 
from the question of his priestly obligation, 
ought to appeal with prevailing power to 
his spiritual manhood. But if these con- 
siderations do not, like the trumpet of Gol 
sounding to the onset, rouse and inspire him 
to action, let him note the fact, that to strive 
after and attain some fair measure of the 
spiritual life is to him of a fourfold impor- 
tance—an importance personal, priestly, 
parochial, and general. 

As personal, let him consider how directly 
the spiritual life, in its devout hold upon 
‘the Lord, and Giver of life,” must operate 
to purify and invigorate even the bodily 
powers, by delivering them from subjection 
to appetite, and by infusing into them a new 
and nobler energy, begotten of their union 
with the divine will. How vital also its 
influence on the reason, as enthroning it 
once more above the sense, by clarifying its 
insight, and by sweeping away from around 
it the obscuring clouds of self and sin! How 
divine its influence on the conscience, in re- 
storing its moral tone and vigor, so that it 
again answers as readily to the touch of 
the sanctified reason as does the finely 
strung chord to the stroke of the smitten 
key! How, too, it may infuse into the will, 
warped and weakened by too much bend- 
ing at the beck of the natural desires, an 
almost divize vigor and persistence, mak- 
ing it a fit executive for the regenerate 
spirit. And finally, consider the power of 
this presence and rule of the Spirit to deliver 
one from the slavish dependence of the 
multitude on worldly pleasures and amuse- 
ments for happiness, and to introduce him 
to the only true happiness, ‘‘peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost”; a happiness which, if 
we are to give the slightest credence to the 
holy Scriptures—is to the delights of the 
worldly as the golden fruit of the tree of 
life (Rev. xxii: 2) is to the falsely fair but 
foully bitter apples of Sodom. 

Again, it is well to consider its value to 
the priestly office. Certainly, only as the 
priest is striving after the spiritual life, can 
he fitly approach the altar and offer the 
Holy Sacrifice. It is the struggle after purity 
in the spiritual life which helps the priest. 
realize the purity of Him who was ‘‘the 
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Lamb without spot or blemish.” It is the 
conflict with self and sin, as carried on in 
that life, that is needed to impress him with 
the worth of the crucified Saviour. It is its 
insight into the mystery of saving grace and 
the atoning sacrifice, that helvs fill his 
soul with reverence and holy awe as he ap- 
proaches the Sacred Presence and offers 
and pleads its solemn type. It is only 
through the power of the spiritual life 
within him that he is able to partake most 
fully of the riches of the heavenly feast 
spread before him on the table of his divine 
Lord. Surely, every priest will realize the 
importance of allthis. One might almost 
ask, how dare he approach the holy altar 
without it; how dare he without it even bea 
priest at all? 

In its parochial value, the spiritual life 
concerns the priest both as preacher and 
pastor. The prayer of the Church in the 
Prayer Book, for bishops and other ministers, 
is, ‘That they may, both by their life and 
doctrine”—that is, by both teaching and ex- 
ample—‘set forth Thy true and lively Word” 
(P.B, 229). Now it cannot be doubted that 
the object sought in this prayer is the win- 
ning of soulsto Christ, bringing them into 
the communion of the faithful, establishing 
them in the Faith, and assisting them to 
live the life of which St Paul speaks, when 
he says: ‘‘The life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me” 
(Gal. ii: 20);—that is to say, to live the 
spiritual rather than the carnal life. But 
unless the priest has some true, personal 
knowledge and experience of that life in its 
purity and power, how can he so instruct 
his people orso walk before them as to draw 
them toward it, or even awaken in them 
any sincere longing after it? ‘‘Can the blind 
lead the blind?” Can he who has not the 
light of the spiritual life within his own 
soul, illuminate the souls of others? Can he 
who has not its divine fire glowing on the 
altar of his own heart, kindle its fame in 
the hearts of others? These may, like the 
words of our Lord to his unbelieving follow- 
ers (St. John, vi: 60), seem hard sayings. 
But are they not in full accordance with 
both the spirit and the letter of the Gospel? 

Ofa more generalcharacter isthe value of 
the spiritual life as affording living evidence 
of the divine truth of the Gospel. This is 
Christian evidence. Itis the only conclusive 
evidence. ‘‘The tree is known by his fruit” 
(St. Matt. xii: 33). But the fruits of the 
Spirit, by which the divine truth and the 
transforming power of the religion of Jesus 
are made manifest, have their root, branch, 
and bloom in the inner, or spiritual life. 
Still further, only by the clear presence and 
prevalence of this spiritual life in priest and 
people, can the Church, as the visible body 
of Christ, compel the assent of the outside 
world to her claims as of primitive, divine 
origin and authority. Her historic verity 
as such may be past impugnment; but it is 
only the light which streams from the seven- 
branched candlestick of her spiritual life 
which will light up the conviction in the 
minds of men that God is indeed within her. 
And finally, only as this spiritual life shall 
evince its presence, purity, and power, as is 
nowhere else to be seen in the Christian 
world, is there any hope for Church unity. 
Only as the Holy Spirit, ruling in and over 
the minds and hearts of her members, brings 
*tevery thought into captivity to the obedi- 
® ence of Christ” (2 Cor. x: 5), will Christians 
-of other names be led to abandon their di- 
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visions, and consent to become one in the 
visible, organic body of Christ. The one 
grand Catholic Church ofthe future will be 
the one most Christ-like in all its inward 
spirit and outward life, and he who works 
most for the promotion of that spirit and 
life in and around himself, works best for 
the restored unity of the broken body of 
Christ. 

It is difficult to close this discussion with- 
out feeling how far short of the importance 
of the theme it falls; how inadequate itis 
to the needs of the Church; how almost 
hopeless a fragment it is, as cast upon the 
huge swirl of the worldliness of the age. 
That modern Christianity is being caught 
in that swirl, and swept into a correspond- 
ing concern for its material things, and de- 
pendence on worldly means and methods 
for its support and advancement, is all too 
evident. Deplorable as this may be, 2d 
debasing as it is in some of its results—has- 
tening, perhaps, the development of the 
anti-Christ of general disbelief—it is still, 
ina measure, inevitable. The drift of hu- 
manity, as resulting from the underlying 
forces of life, is too indefinable and vast to 
be either understood or controlled. And 
whether it moves in some dark, slow, and 
hardly perceived current, or swings around 
without seeming progress in some perplex- 
ing whirl, or breaks in with the mad sweep 
of some tidal wave, its rule is much the 
same. Against this drift, however danger- 
ous it may be, that religion is powerless to 
contend which strikes hands with the world, 
and holds to the supreme importance of 
“keeping abreast of the times.” Against 
it, even Christianity will hold its own only 
as it clings to its anchorage in the ever- 
lasting verities of ‘‘The Faith once -deliv- 
ered to the saints” (St. Jude. 3). 

Hence, and in spite of all this, it behooves 
every priest of the Church, even though he 
may oftentimes be ready to exclaim, like the 
prophet: ‘‘Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” (Isa. lili: 1) to remember 
that the hope of the Church and her holy 
religion rests only on the fact that although 


in fulfillment of the divine promise the 


Holy Spirit may reside in her and her 
councils, the real life and power of that in- 
dwelling depend largely on the life and 
power of His presence in the minds and 
hearts of her individual members; and that, 
hence, no duty can stand before that of cul- 
tivating in himself and others that spiritual 
life which is itself the life of God in the 
soul. 


ae. ee 
, Letters to the Editor 


A GREAT NEED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Permit me to ask for a little space in the fruit- 
ful soil you provide for the growth of ideas able 
to verify their claims to an element of right- 
eousness. Among the causes, clubs, guilds, 
leagues, urders, brotherhoods, etc., jostling 
each other in the Church and in the world,there 
is not, so far as we can discover, one devoted 
distinctly to the interests of capable, active, 
Christian gentlewomen—those so stranded that 
they can no longer maintain for themselves and 
their families a decent independence. 

With old charities and corporations barely 
holding their own, war in the air, and millions 
of treasure demanded for the probable killing of 
peoples ostensibly Christian, it may ‘seem a 
strange time to suggest new departures in 
benevolence. Still, since there are actual liv- 
ing miseries besides those of unhappy Cuba that 
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need not, and should not. go on forever, it may 
not seem absurd to beg for those most unheeded 
ajust and merciful consideration. 


The consideration believed to be most reason™ 
able and earnestly craved by self-respecting 
gentlewomen truly in great need of it, is some- 
thing like this: A fund, so organized that a 
woman of fair repute might, without humilia- 
tion and without heavy interest, draw from it 
aid to bridge over a crisis in her affairs, serious 
perhaps, but not hopeless, provided she can se- 
cure timely aid. 

To avoid abuse of privilege and the cramping 
effects of debt, the recipient of such aid should 
be required to pledge for its return to the fund 
a sufficiency of her possessions held at the time 
of taking the loan, or of what may be hers to 
bequeath. <A fund securing to the worthy, res- 
cue from insolvency, uselessness, and destitu- 
tion, should, and would command the honor and 
the gratitude of every lady. Still, for her inde- 
pendence’ sake alone, she would prefer to give 
the guarantee of good faith. 

In feudal days, it seems that no dame or dam- 
sel of honorable record was allowed to suffer 
degrading destitution so long as a convent 
stood for her refuge, and a kinsman or a knightly 
sword for her defense. It must be owned that 
in these times of Christian culture and dreadful 
smartness, a gentlewoman, wrecked in purse by . 
fraud or by reverse of fortune, should dare to 
expect little, either from business circles, from 
the church, or from society, beyond increased 
legal exactions, advice more or less impracti- 
cable, and conventional barriers to her success. 


After wrestling long and vainly with nnhelp - 
fulness, at first surprising to her in its thousand 
phases of massive hopelessness, so far as her 
espezial needs are concerned, what wonder that 
the baffled victim turns in on her own crippled 
resources and proud endurance, until the high- 
ways, even to the common joys of life, become 
to her and hers choked and impassible, 

Admitting that much of the distress suffered 
by those reduced from affluence is the result of 
their own poor management, is it not still true 
that, until strained beyond human endurance, a~ 
woman of l»yal Christian heart and average 
common-sense, does carry herself nobly through 
sloughs of discouragement and over bowlders of 
disaster, where men of her grade, as unaided as 
she, rarely fail to sink into abject, irretrievable 
misery. 

Counting only the economic value to the Church 
of any woman at all intelligent, and good, and 
capable, why in heaven’s dear name should one 
such be abandoned to brood in despair over her 
own wasting powers, while she is forced to wit- 
ness the degeneracy of her children, exposed to 
the deadly miasma engendered in an atmosphere 
of hopeless penury? Be it understood that it is 
not for the ignobly resigned, the dead weight, 
more happy in receiving than in giving, that we 
would plead. Our gentlewoman, still straining, 
saving, giving, accepts no charity. Rather will 
she wrestle to the death against the cruel cur-> 
rents that have driven crowds of hapless ones 
upon the rocks, where, to the acting, living 
world, they are already dead. 

She studies with increasing dread the splen- 
did piles erected by philanthropy—homes mer- 
ciful and needful, but sheltering antagonistic 
sufferers, chronic grumblers, saintly ladies, un- 
lovely, forlorn ones, venerable grandmothers, 
and worn out aunts, alas, needed no longer by 
their own; and, with all these, the eager, 
capable woman, wounded, or perhaps among 
thieves, or fallen on some rocky road but little 
explored as yet by samaritan, or other foot. 

Almost impelled to cry aloud for ways and 
means to help instead of encumbering these 
overcrowded refuges of the homeless, she, our 
subject, keeping if she can her soul from bitter- 
ness, and her battered armor from rust, hopes 
on, and hoping, she thinks and prays fora gra- 
cious power to inspire all Christian men to 
provide for their practically helpless peers, at 
least as fairly as did our semi-barbarous ances- 
tors for theirs. Thus pondering, praying, wait- 
ing, she would fain evoke for the execution of 
her heart’s ‘desire, new forms of far-reaching 
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beneficence, endowed perhaps by some divinely 
gifted “Elect Lady,’ on whom God has show- 
ered intellect and gold, and a heart on fire with 
loving pity for the sorrows of her kind. 

J.R. 


CLERGY RELIEF—ANOTHER VIEW 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

After reading, in your issue of March 19th, 
the “Talk” by the Rey. Clinton Locke about 
the fund for the relief of widows and orphans 
of deceased clergymen, I fell to questioning 
with myself as to the reason of the lukewarm- 
ness complained of. Let it be confessed that it 
is not my own custom to cause an offering to be 
taken for this object, notwithstanding the 
many moving appeals received through the 
mail. This confession is made because, possibly, 
a justification of my own lack of interest may 
suggest the reason why the fund in question 
gains so little support from other quarters. 
Briefly, then, it seems to me, the Fund for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Clergymen smacks of an idea of the relation be- 
tween clergy and laity which every self-re- 
Specting man must wish to see abolished. It 
Suggests clerical discounts and donation parties, 
and other charities which place the clergy ona 
mendicant footing which does not help to gain 
for them the respect of the community at large. 
An object of commiseration is not usually re- 
spected. 

Looked at from one standpoint, and that a 
@ very practical one, a clergyman is a man 
working to support himself aud family. He 
may see a difference between his sacred call- 
ing and a mere profession, but at any rate, he 
has to live on his salary the same as do. other 
men. Whoever heard of donation parties for 
lawyers or doctors or bricklayers,or of the people 
they served being dunned for the relief of their 
widows and orphans? Of course clergymen are 
underpaid; that is, the great majority are—some 
are paid vastly beyond any apparent good soci- 
ety receives from their existence. But no man 
is obliged to enter the clerical profession, and 
no clergyman has a wife and family forced upon 
him. When a man enters the ministry, he does 
so in the understanding that he has to live on 
whatever salary he can command, just as he 
would have to do if he went to doctoring or 
car-driving. And however slight his income 
may be, he can always find those who have to 
live on less, and that with no discriminating 


discounts, and no prospect of relief for their’ 


widows and orphans save what they provide 
by their own insurance. 

The fact of the matter is, in accordance with 
the proverbially unbusiness-like methods of the 
Church, congregations are encouraged to invert 
a well-known moral principle: they are urged 
to be generous before they are just; they are ex- 
horted to contribute to general funds and to ob- 
jects at the ends of the earth, while their own 
clergymen are scrimping on pittances which 
are often in arrears. This involves self-sacri- 
fice which may, or may not, beadmirable, but it 
certainly is not the common-sense of business. 

If the people are to be urged to care for the 
widows and orphans of the deceased clergy, Jet 
them be taught to do it in the only decent and 


sensible way, that is by paying their living rec- 
» 


tors such salaries that there will not be any 
need or occasion for supplementary alms. And 
if the clergy are to command the respect of 
men, they must set their faces against being 
supported by charity, and, insisting that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire whether it be as a 
clergyman or as a carpenter, provide for their 

families on what they earn, as do other men. 

ALFRED BRITTAIN. 

St. Mark’s Rectory, Newark, N. Y., March 21st. 


Personal Mention 
The Rev. Charles E. Buck has accepted a call to 
Rock River parish, Montgomery Co., Md. 


The Rev. A. E. Evison, of North Dakota diocese, 
has been assigned work at Mantorville and Kasson, 
Minn. — 

The Rev. De Witt C. Loop, having concluded his 
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term of mission work on the St. John’s River, Fla., 
desires his mail hereafter addressed to 1405 N. Mount 
st., Baltimore. Mad. 

The Rev. Thomas G. Losee has relinquisbed his re- 
lation to St. Michael’s church, Brooklyn, New York 
city. 

The Rev. R. L. McCready, rector of the church of 
the Ascension, Frankfort, Ky., sails for England 
April 16th, to be absent until August. His address 
will be, care American Express Company, 3 Waterloo 
Place, London. 


The Rev. S. Stanley Searing’s address will be 
changed from 98 Pembroke st., Boston. to 38 Cham- 
bers st., Boston, Mass., after April 10th. 


The Rev. John G. Sadtler, assistant rector of St. 
Peter's church, Baltimore, Md., has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of the church of Our Saviour, in the 
same city. . 


The Rev. Jas. D. Warren has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Lexington, Ky. 


The Rev. Jas. A. Weston has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Wilkesboro, N.C 


To Correspondents 


G. B. J.—(1) Canon Bright's ‘‘Karly English 
Church History,’’ one volume, is the best book on the 
subject. There are also three excellent little volumes 
by Bishop G. F. Browne, published by theS. P.C. K., 
entitled, ‘‘The Church in these Islands before Augus- 
tine,’’ “‘Augustine and his Companions,’’ and ‘‘The 
Conversion of the Heptarchy.”’ (2): It is apparently 
an unnecessary interpretation of Dr. Hart to charge 
him with favoring Congregationalism. The best 
pook on the subject is Gore’s ‘‘The Church and the 
Ministry.”’ 

J. L. S.—Eggs are said to have been an adjunct of 
the Jewish Paschal Supper, and thus passed over to 
a place among the popular usages connected with 
Easter. They are regarded as Symbols of the grave 
and resurrection. Egg rolling is (or was) practiced 
by bands of children in Washington City, who as 
semble for the purpose in the White House grounds 
on Easter Monday. We do not know that it is in use 
elsewhere, or that it has any special significance. 
Rabbits were associated with Easter through a Ger- 
man legend in which the colored eggs were alleged 
to be laid by them. 


INFORMATION WANTED.— Will some one kindly tell 
me where I can procure a copyof Redhead’s ‘The 
Divine Liturgy’? I have tried most of the music 
stores to no purpose. CLERICUS. 


Ordinationus 


In Trinity church, Buffalo, N. Y., on March [6th, 
the Rev. Cameron J. Davis, curate of the parish, was 
advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Walker. The 
sermon was preeched by the Rey. Geo. B. Richards. 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. Dr. Lobdell, 
The other clergy assisting were the Rev. Messrs, 
North, L. H. D., Chas. H. Smith, D. D., N. W. Stan- 
ton, Thos. B. Berry. R. G. Osborn, J. H. Herendeen, 
and W.O. Jarvis, Jr. Myr. Davis will continue his 
work at Trinity church. 


Obituary 
THE REV. ANDREW OLIVER, D, D. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of The Pro- 
testant. Episcopal Society for Promoting Religion and 
Learning inthe State of New York, held at the Dio- 
cesan House, in the city of New York, on the 29th day 
of March, 1898, the following minute was presented to 
the society by acommittee composed of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston, LL. D., and the secretary, the Rev. P. A. H. 
Brown, and was duly accepted by the society; and it 
was thereupon ordered; that 1t be recorded in full in 
the minute book, and that the secretary be requested 
to communicate it to the family of the late Dr. Oliver, 
and to cause it to be published in the Church papers: 

The Rev. Andrew Oliver was elected trustee of the 
Society for Promoting Religion and Learning on Sept. 
23rd, 1878, and was immediately, made its superin- 
tendent, into which office, during ,all the years he 
held it, he threw the energy and interest which so 
characterized him. 

Dr. Oliver was educated for the bar, but after six 
years’ practice as a lawyer, he decided to enter the 
ministry, and on January 27th, 1854, was ordained 
deacon, and afterwards admitted to the priesthood 
Durin : twenty years he was a very successful rector, 
and during this time became so proficient in the He- 
brew, Greek, and Syriac languages, and became so 
well known as a linguist, that he attracted the atten- 
tion of Trinity and Hobart Colleges, and of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of New York, each of 
which conferred upon him literary honors. Hobart 
College gave him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1868, and the General Theological Seminary the same 
degree in 1885. In 1861 he published a translation of 
the Psalms from the Syriac. In 1864 he was elected 
to the professorship of Greek an ‘‘ebrew in St. 
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Stephen's College, and the reputation which he gained 
there, both asa scholar and a preacher, led to his 


- transfer on June 26, 1873, to the General Theological 


Seminary in-New York, where he was elected to the 
professorship of Biblical Learning, which he retained 
to the close of his life. 

In 1878 he was elected to the Society for Promoting - 
Religion and Learning, and made its superintendent. 
How. well he filled that office the members of this 
Board can testify. There was never a question asked 
about the number of beneficiaries in any institution 
to which he was not able to reply, and no information 
about any individual that he was not able to give. 
While he guarded the interests of the society he was 
always ready to recommend young men when they 
were worthy, and he was also equally decidedin his 
admonition when in his judgment any one of them did 
not come up to the standard of scholarship wh ch he 
thought a beneficiary of the society should maintain. 
When there was any just rea.on why a student who 
failed to make his record good should receive acvar- 
itable judgment, he was ready to see and urge it upon 
the attention of the trustees, andhe was equally de- 
cided in urging that those who did not show the proper 
interest and energy io their endeavors to get an educa- 
tion should be dropped. The educational committee 
knew how thoroughly they couldrely upon his report, 
while the student was equally weli assured that he 
would find in him support if he deserved it or censure 
if he merited it. for which cause he had great influ- 
ence with them. 

As a professor in the seninary, through which so 
large a part of our benefactions are made, he knew 
the character of the men who should be encouraged, 
and they never fai'ed to secure from him the moral 
support which is of:en more help to a young man than 
the pecuniary assistance which he receives. 

We feel that the trustees have lost an efficient 
officer and the students a true and faithful friend, 
ever ready to guide them in their stu lies or give them 
advice to make their calling more effective. 

He died on Oct. 17th, 1897, in the 73rd year of hisage 
after serving this society within a few months of 


twenty years. 
THOMAS EGLESTON. 


P. A. H BROWN 
Died 

BisHop.—On Friday, April 1, 1898, at Lakewood, 
N J., the Rev. Horace S. Bishop, D.D., rector-emeritus 
of Christ church, East Orange. N. J. 

BONHAM.—Entered into the rest: of Paradise, on 
Wednesday, April 6th, Annie Bernice Bonham, wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Bo ham; M.D. of New York City, 
aged 73 years 

SHEPHERD.—At Santa Rosa, Cal., March 31, 1898, 
the Rey. J. Avery Shepherd, D. D., rector-emeritus of 
the church of the Incarnation, Santa Rosa, aged 82 
years. 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece} 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to Mk. Gro. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev Joshua 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B --Because of the growth of the work whichis 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Organist and choirmaster for young 
and growing parish in Chicago. Must be communi- 
cant,and experienced in training boys’ voices. Vest- 
ed choir. pipe organ, salary moderate. Address, 
giving references and stating salary required, REC- 
TOR, THE LIVING CHURCH. 7 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
ets. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
nonw,. ¥; 

THREE Solicitors are wanted at once by the sub- 
scription department of THE LIVING CHURCH, to cover 
territory in the Central and Western States. Perma- 
nent employment. Address, stating qualifications, 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chic#yo. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, April, 1898 


3. Sunday (Palm) before Easter. Violet. 
4. Monday before Easter. 

5. Tuesday ie He 

6. Wednesday before Easter. 

7. Maundy Thursday. Violet (White at H. C.) 
8. GooD FRIDAY. Black. 
9. Easter Even. Violet (White at H. C. andat 

Evensong) 

10. EASTER DAY White. 
11. Monday in Easter. White. 
12. Tuesday in Easter. White. 
17. 1st Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 


24 2nd Sunday after Easter. White (Red at Evensong) 
25, ST. MARK, the Evingelist. Red. 


flymn to the Risen Christ 


BY THE REV. R. H. GESNER 

Christ, we hail Thee, Living Saviour! 
Born from earth for us this day; 

Born of God through mighty travail, 
Ne’er again to death a prey. 


Christ, the Sun of Life, we hail Thee! 
Radiant light of earth and men, 

Thee, by whom the world consisteth; 
Raise us up in Thee again! 


Christ, the Power of God, we hail Thee! 
Binding all in one in Thee, 

Earth to man and man to heaven, 
In Thyself eternally. 


Christ, our present Lord, we hail thee! 
Through Thy Spirit with us still, 

Make this earth Thy new-found Eden, 
Man obedient to Thy will. 


Jesus, Son of God, we hail Thee! 
Love of man and Man of Love, 

When the light of this world fadeth, 
May we live in Thine above. 


ENTENARIANS do not always have a 
good time. A well-known vicar who 
had just taken up the cure of a new parish, 
knocked at the door of a cottage in his first 
round of visiting, and was astonished at the 
sentence, ‘‘Are you a photographer’? being 
shouted through the keyhole; ‘‘because if 
you are,’ said the voice, ‘‘you shan’t come 
in.” Having explained that he wasa mere 
cleric, without any artistic pretensions, he 
was admitted by a very old lady who made 
him welcome, and condescended to explain 
that ‘‘me bein’ a hundred and four, sir, 
which is a good age, and my sight and 
hearin’ same as ever, they photographers 
do that werry me to have my picture took 
that let ’em in I will not; but you’re differ- 
ent, sir, and kindJy welcome.” 
Sy ae 
UIDE BOOKS have long been accustomed 
to recommend a certain formula to trav- 
elers in Spain for getting rid of beggars. In 
that polite country, which is also a kind of 
paradise of beggars, it was useless to ‘“‘cut’’ 
one of these gentry by ignoring his insist- 
ent presence, and it was still less to the pur- 
pose to address him with brutal frankness, 
and tell him in the imperative, or any other 
peremptory mood, that his room was more 
desirable than his company. Such a method 
only caused the intruder to stick more 
closely and make his entreaties more volu- 
ble. But if the bored traveler, concealing 
his irritation, would but regard his Spanish 
brother with affability, make him a polite 
bow, and repeat these words: ‘‘Excuse me, 
worthy sir, for the love of God,” the beggar, 
we were assured, would at once retire. Gen- 
erations of grateful travelers have availed 
themselves of this counsel, with satisfactory 
results. But, alas! its efficacy has been 
lost, at geast in the regions most familiar to 
English and American sight-seers. A re- 
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cent pilgrim to those lands speaks of the 
smile of recognition or derision which 
greeted each utterance of the trusted for- 
mula. In one instance, where he stumbled 
over the words,:the beggar obligingly fin- 
ished the sentence, thus establishing an ad- 
ditional claim upon the traveler's liberality. 
It appears that some new charm will have 
to be devised, since there is no indication in 
that happy country of any ‘‘decay of beg- 
gars.” 
<a 
HERE are some curious facts relating to 
the Irish peerage. The crown is em- 
powered to create one new Irish peerage on 
the extinction of three existing ones, and 
the last one so created was the barony of 
Rathdonnell, in 1868. An Irish peer, as 
such, has no seat in the House of Lords, but 
there are twenty-eight representative peers 
who are elected to this privilege for life. 
On the other hand, the Irish peer has a 
privilege denied to the peers of both Eng- 
land and Scotland; namely, that of sitting in 
theHouse of Commons, and several eminent 
statesmen have thus enjoyed at once a seat 
in the popular house, and also the estates 
and dignity of a peerage. Lord Palmerston 
was one of these, and the Earl of May, af- 
terwards governor-general of India, was 
another. At the present time only one 
Irish peer, Viscount Valentine, enjoys that 
privilege. There seems to be no way in 
which an English Lord can sit in the House 
of Commons, however anxious he may be to 
renounce the dignity of aplacein the upper 
house. It will be remembered that the re- 
cent attempt of Lord Selborne to retain his 
place in the Commons after the death of his 
father, proved unsuccessful. 
aI ae 
AKE any sum of money under £12 in 
which the number of pence is less thar 

that of the pounds, reverse, and deduct from 
the original amount. Then reverse the 
product and add together; the result is in- 
variably £12 18s. lld. For instance:— 


Reverse and deduct............ 5 15 8 
2 19 9 
Reverse and add......... Pep ooce 9 19 2 


12 18 11 
—Peter Lombard in Church Times. 
eae 
Winged Guardians 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HERE are many strange and interesting 
characteristics about birds which are 
well worth the student’s observation. One 
species makes itself famous as singers, an- 
other as elaborate nest-builders, and still 
another as being excessively fond of orna- 
mentation. But perhaps none excite more 
curious wonder than do those strange birds 
who take to themselves the guardianship of 
some particular animal or place, as the 
“crocodile bird,’ which warns ti.e saurian 
of the approach of danger; the ‘‘rhinoceros’’ 
bird, which performs a like service for that 
ungainly brute; the paisano whose special 
object in life seems to be to destroy rattle- 
snakes, and that harsh-voiced champion of 
the poultry yard, the chauna. 

Everyone has a kindly feeling toward the 
long-legged, big-hearted cranes, andis glad 
to discover some new trait of disinterested- 
ness or act of benevolence that reflects to 
their honor. A great many small birds, as 
the ortolans, darnagas, tree-figs, wrens, tit- 
mice, smaller thrushes, finches, and others, 
are obliged to leave Europe for a warmer 
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climate as soon as cold weathers sets in, It 
is impossible for them to sustain a long 
flight, and should they attempt to cross the 
Mediterranean they would inevitably per- 
ish in its waters. Even a trip through Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine would be too 
much for their endurance. And yet the 
winter is too rigorous for them at home, and 
would mean death if they remained. 

But their time of migration is also that of 
the cranes; and as the cold days of autumn 
approach, the great birds move South, fly- 
ing low-and uttering an odd cry, as of alarm. 
And then, incredible as it may seem, travel- 
ers assert that the little birds below mount 
upward and take up their quarters on the 
backs of their long-legged friends. There 
they comfortably sit, and repay their bene- 
factors by their cheery twitterings and 
merry songs. On their return, the cranes 
do not trouble themselves to fly low, but, as 
if knowing that going down is easy work, 
even for a small bird, they fly high and let 
their little passengers drop off at their own 
convenience. 

It is thought that future investigation 
may possibly disprove the unselfishness of 
the cranes, and that they may be actuated 
by the same motives that keep the crocodile 
and rhinoceros from injuring their tiny 
friends. However, that there is disinter- 
estedness among the birds, we have abundant 
evidence, and we are glad to accept this as 
one of the purest and most beautiful acts of 
benevolence recorded in natural history. 

In South and Central America is a bird 
whose harsh, discordant voice has earned 
for it the name of ‘‘screamer.” This is the 
chauna, about the size of a common goose, 
but with longer legs and more graceful and 
active movements. The chauna is modest 
and peace-loving, but nevertheless is full of 
spirit, and will defend the weak from the 
tyranny of the strong. It is able to do this 
by means of an armament of horns or spurs, 
placed one on top ofits head and two on 
each wing. With these it defends its young 
from the attacks of all enemies, whether 
birds or reptiles. When domesticated, the 
chauna becomes the champion of the poul- 
try yard, and successfully pits itself against 
the numerous winged robbers that infest 
the parts of the world which it inhabits. 
That it is not actuated by selfish motives is 
evident, from the fact that its food consists 
entirely of seeds, grapes, and the leaves 
aquatic plants, and not in any case of t 
enemies of the defenseless creatures which 
it delights in protecting. 

Herodotus is the first writer who notes 
the curious relationship eXisting between 
the trochilus and the crocodile. He says: 
‘All other beasts and birds avoid the croco- 
dile, but he is at peace with the trochilus, 
because he receives benefits from it; for 
when the crocodile issues from the water, 
and then opens his mouth, which he does. 
most commonly toward the sunset, the 
trochilus enters his mouth and swallows the 
leeches which cling to his teeth. The huge 
beast is so pleased that he never injures the 
little bird.” 

Contemporary and even subsequent writ- 
ers denied the story of the old Greek, on the 
ground of improbability, but modern writ- 
ers who are familiar with Egypt confirm 
the substance of the story of Herodotus, 
The trochilus belongs to the family of long- 
legged birds which includes the snipes, her- 
ons, cranes, and many other species; and 
has a short beak, but long, muscular legs, 
which enable it to move with greatrapidit y. 
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Woen off duty it remains rather quiet, and 
seems to wait for the appearance of the ob- 
ject of its solicitude with great patience; 
but when the crocodile crawls upon a sand 
bank to bask, the trochilus is full of activity. 
It runs hither and thither, plucking off and 
swallowing the leeches that always are to 
be found adhering tothe soft parts of the 
monster’s body. When the saurian falls 
asleep, the bird keeps a sharp lookout for 
intruders, and above all for man. Should 
any such approach too near, the sharp cry 
of the faithful guardian arouses the slum- 
berer, which at once glides away into the 
water and safety. 

Similarly, the best friend of the rhinocer- 
os, and his faithful attendant, is the red- 
beaked ox-biter, more popularly known as 
the ‘‘rhinoceros bird.” 

Ticks, which infest the forest of most parts 
of the earth, are very annoying to the rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, and elephant. To 
the rhinoceros birds, however, these ticks 
are particularly attractive, and their beaks 
are so constructed as to render the extract- 
ion of a deeply imbedded tick an easy task. 
The rhinoceros is duly grateful, and never, 
even when suffering great pain from the 
probing beak, offers any remonstrance, but 
rather shows by the liberties it permits, the 
implicit confidence it reposes in its attend- 
ants. ~ 

The duty of guardianship is not always un- 
dertaken by one bird, but, as if impressed 
with the importance of the task, as wany as 
half a dozen will often devote themselves to 
one rhinoceros. Nor do they confine them- 
selves to parasite inspection. Like the 
“crocodile bird,” they watch over his slum- 
bers, and warn him, by vociferous crying, of 
the approach of an enemy, and when noise 
fails to arouse him they fly at his face and 
flap it vith their wings. Gordon Cumming 
says that more than once his careful stalking 
was rendered naught by the watchful pres- 
ence of these birds. ‘‘I have often shot these 
anima!s at midnight when drinking at the 
fouutain,” headds, ‘‘and the birds imagining 
they were asleep, remained with them till 
morning; and on my approaching, before tak- 
ing flight, they exerted themselves to their 
utmost to awaken Chuckuroo (rhinoceros) 
from his deep sleep.” 

The white-beaked honey-guide is another 
curious bird that looks to the wants of oth- 
ers; but not, however, without a due regard 
to his own interest. He is inordinately fond 
of honey, and will guide hunters to the 
nests of wild bees, and then wait confidently 
for his small share of the plunder. If he 
knows of more than one nest, he will in turn 
lead to them all. 

Along the west coast of North America is 
a small bird, variously. known as road-run- 
ner, chaparral cock, and paisan, and its 
one mission in life seems to be the destroy- 
ing of rattlesnakes. For all its small size 
it is perfectly able and willing to engage and 
kill the formidable serpent in fair combat. 
Another interesting winged benefactor, is 
the secretary-bird, so called from an odd 
tuft of feathers forming its crest, and 
quaintly resembling quill pens thrust behind 
the ear. It is best described asa crane vul- 
ture, and stands nearly four feet high. Like 
the chaparral cock, it isexceedingly fond of 
killing snakes, and these it destroys with 
an address equal to its courage. It makes 
no hesitation about attacking the most pois- 
onous snake, and invariably comes off victor. 
Nearly half a century ago it was introduced 
into the French West Indies, for the ex- 
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press purpose of waging war upon the rat- 
tlesnake. 

In Northern Africa and Southern Asia, 
there is a hornbill that provides a hole ina 
tree into which his mate enters to make her 
nest. H2 then proceeds to gather mud and 
plaster up the hole, leaving only an aper- 
ture large enough to admit the impris- 
oned bird’s beak. Closed up in her cell, the 
mother bird can find no other material for 
her nest than her own feathers. These she 
plucks without hesitation. 

During the weeks that follow, the male 
bird confines himself assiduously to provid- 
ing. food for the bill thrust through the 
aperture. The result is obvious. The male 
bird becomes weak and emaciated, while 
the female often gets so fat asto find it 
difficult to leave the tree at the end of her 
imprisonment. It may be well to add that 
the beak of the hornbill is about as large 
as the bird itself, and that it is inordinately 
fond of being filled. 

=o 

Book Reviews and Notices 
The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian. By S. 

Cheetham, D.D., F.S. A. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company. Price, $1.50. 

This work contains the Hulsean Lectures for 
1896-’97, on a very interesting and important 
subject—the influences of the mysteries of 
heathendom on the early rites and ceremonies 
and worship of the Christian Church. Dr. 
Cheetham does not profess to give anything 
like an exhaustiveaccountof this subject, which 
of necessity involves much antiquarian re- 
search, but merely endeavors to remove what 
he terms ‘‘misconceptions or errors.’’ To quote 
his own words: ‘In the first place, I wish to 
show that the reluctance which many excellent 
persons feel to believe that Christianity, as it 
actually exists in the world, derived anything 
from the paganism in the midst of which it 
arose, is not altogether reasonable. With re- 
gard to the Mysteries in particular, I have at- 
tempted to show that Christian Churches in 
the midst of paganism were of necessity ‘Mys- 
teries’ in the old sense, as being societies 
formed for the sake of a worship which was 
neither domestic nor civic; that while they 
concealed, as allothers concealed, their most sa- 
cred rites from the gaze of the profane, their 
teaching was perfectly public and open; and 
that such secrecy as existed was not a later ac- 
cretion, but primitive.” 

In the second lecture Dr. Cheetham discusses 
at considerable length the rise of Mysteries, 
their general character and divisions. A mys- 
tery is defined as a ‘‘religious society founded, 
not on citizenship or on kindred, but on the 
choice of its members, for the practice of rites 
by which, it was believed, their happiness 
might be promoted both in this world and in 
the next.’’? As the Gospel propagated itself in 
the Roman Empire, and gained influence, many 
lovers of paganism sought to find in these soci- 
eties of cultus, a defense against advancing 
Christianity, and they were consequently made 
more attractive and impressive. This was 
doubtless the case in the pagan revival under 
Hadrian and the Antonines. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of this very interesting episode in the 
history of paganism, we refer our readers to 
the Rev. W. W. Cape’s little book, ‘‘The Age of 
the Antonines.’”’ Dr. Cheetham says: ‘I am 
disposed to think that some rhetorical dexteri- 
ty has been employed in tracing the resem- 
blances between the pagan and the Christian 
Mysteries.” This is doubtless true on the part 
of some anti-Christian writers who wish to dis- 
credit our holy Faith, and also on the part of 
some ultra-Protestant Church historians who 
wish to show that the externals of Catholic 
worship are pagan in spirit and origin, and 
thus bring discredit upon them. ‘‘The relations 
of the pagan and Christian Mysteries are some- 
times treated as if it was impossib’e for the 
later developments of paganism to have been 
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due to a desire to adopt what was seen to be 
attractive in Christianity,’ and which drew to 
its fold large numbers of pagan eitizens, Julian 
in after years attempted to remodel pagan in- 
stitutions after a Christian pattern, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the same purpose 
was not present, in greater or less degree, 
prior to his time,in the minds of the pagan 
leaders. We have not space to follow Dr. 

Cheetham’s discussion of the secrecy of Chris- 

tian worship and teaching —:the Disciplina 

Arcani, neither are we disposed to agree with 

him in all his deductions. About sixty years ago 

Isaac Williams discussed the same topic in No. 

80 of the ‘Tracts for the Times,’’ and brought 

down on his head a perfect storm of angry 

charges of duplicity and untruthfulness; but 
things have changed since then, and so Dr. 

Cheetham can in a Hulsean Lecture consider 

this Disciplina Arcani without being charged 

with deceit and fraud. 

Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, in regard to 
their origin, meaning, and relation to their pa- 
gan counterparts, form the topics treated in 
chapterIV. We are pleased to note how some 
of the perverted views of the origin and mean- 
ing of the Eucharist advocated by rationalists 
and some writers of the Broad Church school 
of thought, are met and dealt with. ‘It is cer- 
tain that in the second century the Holy Table 
came to be regarded as an altar, and the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice.” 
Dr. Cheetham does not attempt to decide ‘‘the 
great controversy, whether this sacrificial idea 
was contained in the primitive institution of 
the Eucharist” or was brought in by external 
influences, but as we read him, he appears to us 
to lean to the essentially sacrificial nature of 
the Holy Communion. 

The work is enriched with notes and refer- 
ences to a large number of other writers, which 
will be found useful as a guide to those who 
may wish to go still farther into the interest- 
ing and important matters handled by Dr. 
Cheetham. The name of the author is a sufti- 
cient recommendation and guarantee of the 
thoroughness of the book under consideration. 
Theological students and clergy who have little 
time to spare, or who have no access to large 
collections of books, will find this a desirable 
book to study and put on their shelves for 
future reference. 

Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. 
H.W. Stuckenberg. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. Price, $1.50 net. 

The difficulty of the person whom the author 
cites as having discussed society all his life and 
yet was unableto define it, is the perplexity of 
the average man ofculture. Sociology is one of 
the new sciences (if it may be called a science 
at all), and demands a sharp differentiation 
from other disciplines which it seems to include, 
or at least overlap. This is the task of our 
author. The work is not an introduction to so- 
ciology, but toits study. It is designed tomeet 
the needs of persons desirous of obtaining an 
idea of the nature and materials of the subject; 
and also as a basis for instruction, anda manual 
for students. That the object is attained most 
satisfactorily, is the impression left with the 


reader. f ; 
Dr. Stuckenberg brings to his subject a 
wealth of reading and fine criticism. He has 


enjoyed the exceptional advantage of long resi- 
dence in Germany, and that in contact with its 
best thought and life. He is, before aJl, a stu- 
dent of philosophy, and one is tempted to de- 
scribe his present work as a philosophy of so- 
ciety, so thorough are the definition, analysis, 
and scope of the subject given. 

The definition of sociology is tentatively 
given as the science of associated humanity ; 
that is, of humanity so far as it is united, so far 
as it is associated. It is not the treatment of 
certain institutions among men, as Mr. Spencer 
limits it. The range is wider, including every 
kind of human association. The individual has 
most generally been regarded as thesocial unit. 
But the truth is, that the private affairs of the 
individual are not social factors. The unit is 
really what the individuals have in common, 
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Sociology does not, therefore, consider the indi- 
vidual as an individual, but only so far as he is 
a social factor. Mr. L. Stephen’s statement 
that aman is dependent upon his fellows as a 
limb is dependent upon a body, is hardly true. 
He may withdraw from the actual social organ- 
ism, and stilllive. The individual has non-asso- 
ciative qualities. Society does not, therefore, 
absorb individuals. The social units there, we 
are led to understand, are not the individuals, 
but what in them is associated. 

One of the most helpful portions of the work 
is the treatment of the relation of sociology to 
‘kindred subjects, or disciplines, as the writer 
callsthem. Biology, anthropology, psychology, 
and. political economy may be of great assist- 
ance,:but they donot of themselves constitute a 
social science. any more than we can get a com- 
plete idea of the body from the description of a 
single limb. As regards evolution, it is said: 
“In applying it to sociology, it must be treated 
as a theory, which it really is, not as a scientific 
demonstration. Even if the exact nature of 
evolution in biological processes were deter- 
mined, which is not the case, that would not 
give the law of its operation in human affairs.” 
Again, we read as follows: ‘‘A true social 
analysis, which gives all the forces in society, 
overcomes the tendency to absorb man in a sin- 
gle interest. It teaches us that there is truth, 
but not the whole truth, in the attempt of Aris- 
totle to make mana political animal, of Marx 
to make him an industrial animal, of others to 
reduce him to a fighting, a tool-making, or a 
sporting animal, and of Augustine to regard 
him as a spirituai being. That manis not one of 
these, but all, is not disproved by the fact 
that in some eras a particular social force has 
prevailed, to the neglect orsubordination of the 
rest.’? Sociology, therefore, is not to be subor- 
dinated to any one of these phases, but is to 
take account of them all as social forces. 

Two names are of leading importance in the 
study of sociology—Compte and Spencer. This 
work presents a thorough criticism of the socio- 
logical principles of these two authors. Itis, 
in fact, an excellent preparation for the study of 
their works. Mr. Spencer’s division of the sub- 
ject, following Compte, into statics and dynam- 
ics, is rejected as being inadequate, and the 
following division is made: I. The Principles 
of Society. II. The Historical Evolution of 
these Principles. III. Sociological Ethics, or 
the Conditions of Social Progress. This is an 
examination of society on the lines of its idea, 
history, and aims. This is certainly a departure 
from the accepted lines. In fact, it might be 
used to interpret society from the standpoint of 
a dogmatic ideal. Of this the author is aware. 
The modern habit of mind is that of dealing 
with phenomena only. We are glad that the 
author is not afraid to lay hold of the idea. 
Phenomena, and phenomena only, is a wilder- 
ness. We must have the social postulate at 
least, if we are ever to emerge from confusion. 
The chapter in which we are given an exposi 
tion of the principles of society per se is, there- 
fore, the most important. These principles are 
far apart from any hasty a priori ideal of what 
society ought to be. Some space is given to coin- 
ing anew word, ‘‘sociation,”’ to indicate what 
men share, what associates. ‘In association 
men are conceived as the dominant factors; but 
in sociation, the forces in men which become so- 
cial, are dominant.*? We are advised, however, 
to use the word association, but in the sense of 
the new word, sociation. : 

In the treatment of the historical evolution of 
these principles, we are pleased to note the care 
with which the theory is applied to society. 
Referring to the law of the struggle for exist- 
encé as applied to human development, the au- 
thor says: ‘Whatever the survival of the 
fittest may explain, it cannot explain every- 
thing. Too much is made of it when isolated 
and treated as if the sole factor in social pro- 
gress.’? And again: ‘‘Whatever the value of 
the law in biology, its application to human 
affairs has thus far been of little service.” 
This isin advance of Mr. Spencer’s treatment 
of sociology sofely from the evolutionary point 
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of view. 
biological and cosmic laws. 
too low a plane. 

Finally, the purpose of sociological ethics is 
well shown by the use of an illustration. So- 
ciety is represented bya tree. The soil and 
rootsare the principles. The tree above ground 
represents the historic evolution; in the fruit 
we behold the present. In these we inquire 
for the conditions of future improvement of the 
fruit. This is sociological ethics. 

The book is well made, and shows deep and 
thorough thinking. The reader may sometimes 


Society can never be subjected to 
That is altogether 


feel that there is over-explanation of matter 


already made clear, but certainly no point is 
left obscure. The small print is by no means 
unimportant; in fact, it contains some of the 
best portions of the book, particularly the 
criticisms of well known systems. Dr. Stuck- 
enberg’s work is well worth the attention of 
every thinker. 


Messrs. Tutte, Moorgrnousr, AND TAYLOR 
have just published the Centenary Book which 
contains.the account of the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Jarvis, of Connecticut, and the consecration of 
Bishop-coadjutor Brewster in October last. 
Besides an account of the services at these two 
events, the addresses and sermons delivered on 
both occasions, the book contains a sketch of 
the life of Bishop Brewster, an article on the 
succession of the bishops of Connecticut, a full 
list of the articles in the loan exhibit, valuable 
notes and appendices, and an excellent index. 
There are fine portraits of Bishops Jarvis, 
Williams, and Brewster, and a very good 
picture of Trinity church, New Haven. The 
make-up of the book is in keeping with its con- 
tents. It is printed on heavy-laid paper, and 
bound in white cloth with gold lettering. 
Altogether it forms a most valuable addition to 
the historical literature of the American 
Church. 


Tur Pennsylvania coal regions receive con- 
siderable attention in the April Century from 
different writers treating the subject from va- 
rious points of view, and giving a graphic idea 
of the locality and the inhabitants, the supply 
of anthracite, and the advantage of England 
and the United States in the world’s commerce. 
Another topic pertinent to the times, is treat- 
ed in ‘‘A Famous Sea Fight,” by Claude Wet- 
more, describing the engagement between the 
Chilian and Peruvian ironclads, in 1879, and 
“Rights between Ironclads,’’ by Theodore Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s clever serial, entitled ‘‘Good 
Americans,’”’ reaches its conclusion in this 
number. It has some good points in it that 
should prove suggestive to many a husband and 
wife, In the series, ‘‘Heroes of Peace,’ the 
Life Saving Service and its adventures are 
vividly depicted. ‘‘Over the Alps on a Bicycle,”’ 
is a thrilling record of Mrs. Elizabeth Pennell’s 
achievement in coasting down the steep Alpine 
passes. } 


Opinions of the Press 


Harper's Bazar 


Mark Twain’s Honor.—The story of Mark 
Twain’s payment of the debts incurred by a 
publishing firm of which he was a partner has 
been told everywhere, and won for him an ap- 
preciation even wider than that of his brilliant 
work in letters. Just after he set out on his 
great lecture tour around the world, he said 
that his intention had been to devote all his 
proceeds to his creditors, but that, as he went 
on, he began to feel that he was gaining some- 
thing from it too, and thav his dividends, ‘‘if not 
available for banking purposes, might be even 
more satisfactory than theirs.’? And now some- 
thing more than that satisfaction has come to 
him-in the tributes of appreciation rendered 
him by every lover of nobility and honor the 
world over. Still, it is fine to remember that 
what he worked for was that satisfaction to 
himself of having done all that honor called for. 
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AGGRESSIVE MorMONISM.—The New York Even- 
ing Post has just copied from The North Carolina 
Presbyterian the statement that ‘‘there are fifty 
more Mormon missionaries in the State than 
there are Presbyterian ministers all told,” and 
that ‘there is a possibility that there shall at 
an early day be as many Mormons in North 
Carolina as Presbyterians.’’ Testimony comes 
from Utah, also, that the Mormons there 
continue to practice polygamy and to defy the 
laws of the United States and the pledges on 
the strength of which Utah was admitted to 
Statehood. We have no apprehension that 
polygamy will extend itself much beyond the 
membership of the Mormon Church. It is too 
revolting to the American mind and heart. But 
the Mormon example of bold and deliberate de- 
fiance of law and good faithisa grave matter, 
and should be rebuked and punished by the na- 
tional: government, if this be possible. To dis- 
franchise the State would be a just penalty. 
But the difficulty of inflicting any penalty at all 
is so great that the nation probably will becom- 
pelled to endure both the shame and the peril of 
having such a moral plague spot in its midst as 
Utah, until the advancing tide of civilization 
and Christianity at last washes away the stain. 
Every possible effort to hasten this result should 
be made. 

The Congregationalist 

OBSERVANCE OF Hoty Wepx.—Holy Week’s 
suggestions strike in upon a world which never 
needed more to give heed to them. The fact 
that Christian hearts generally, irrespective of 
denominational ties, are laying hold of the 
spiritual help which the season affords, is full 
of promise. Men yearn to-day most of all for 
reality in their religious life, and more and 
more it is being seen that contact with the 
strong, enduring personality of Jesus Christ 
vitalizes faith as nothing else does. We are 
glad to see that so many churches are holding 
special services this week, many of them plan- 
ning for a celebration of the Communion on 
either Thursday or Friday. We have never be- 
fore received so many programmes as have this 
year come to us, evidencing careful thought in 
preparation for the week. May all these gath- 
erings be marked with warmth of devotion, and 
wherever there is an individual disciple who 
cannot meet with. his fellow-Christians to call 
to mind Jesus’ last week npon earth, may there 
still be that earnestness of desire for righteous- 
ness and that rededication of the spirit to God 
which will make this week a holy one. 


From VirGiIniA.—‘‘Your paper is a source of 
continual pleasure and instruction. Its editori- . 
als, to say nothing of its other matters of inter- 
est, are so simple, so clear, and yet so truly 
Catholic in their teaching, that I long to know 
that Tan Livine Cuurcn visits weekly every 
household in this land. I could not do without 
dibs? 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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An Easter of the Early 
Christians 
BY LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH 


HEY had met overnight at the elder’s 
house. It was the Jewish Passover Sab- 
bath, the eve of the Lord’s Day—the Lord’s 
Day pre-eminently of all the year—‘‘when 
He had risen again.” : 
‘T have something to show to you, my 
friends,’ said the venerable elder, Cleobulus 
by name. ‘‘I have just received it from the 
“brethren in Rome.” So saying, he went to 
a little cupboard in the wall, invisible to a 
stranger’s eye, and took out a small, strong 
box. With a key that hung around his 
neck he opened it, and reverently removed 
a handkerchief much stained with blood. 
His friends eagerly followed each move- 


ment. ‘‘Whose blood, Elder Cleobulus”? 
they asked, as it were, with the same 
breath. 


“The blood of Bishop Ignatius, Christus’ 
servant and saint.”” Saying this, he placed 
the handkerchief momentarily. to the 
mouth of each of his friends, not loosing it 
out-of hisown hand. He then put it back 
in the secret cupboard. 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘'the saint of Christus 


fell asleep, although it was at the mouth of |. 


hunery lions. And sweet will be his sleep 
until the Lord Christus call him to 
awake when He comes again. Many epis- 
tles have been received from his hand. 
Everywhere that he stayed on his journey 
to Rome he wrote a few words of exhort- 
ing or consoling to the flock in the wilder- 


ness.” 
Eudosia and Myrta, the daughters of 


Cleon and Salome, had crept close together 
at the recital, and’ a shiver passed over 
their slight frames. 

“Don’t tremble, maidens,” said the elder, 
placing a hand on each head. ‘‘We go 
through no darker rooms than our Christus 
went through before us, and He stands at 
the door of each and points the way.” 

As they were retiring for the night, and 
Myrta took off the circlet that kept in her 
long,wavy hair, she said to her elder sister: 
“Somehow I feel as though we had the 


‘same dark rooms to go through as did the | 


Saint Bishop of Antioch. Except just when 
the elder’s hand was on my head, the 
quiver has not left me yet.” 

‘We must not borrow sorrow of to-morrow, 
you know, the Great Master said. After a 
night’s rest, you will feel it’s all right”; 
and Eu7osia helped her sister take off the 
flowing garment she had worn to the elder’s 
house. It was barely off when they heard a 
gentle tap at the outer porch. 

“Tet’s go and see who it may be, then 
mother won’t be disturbed.” So hand in 
hand they went, carrying their little earth- 
enware oil lamp. 

“T recognize the voice of Verus. What 
can he want so late’? said Eudosia as she 
unlatched the door, leaving a little slit 
through which Verus slipped in a written 
paper as he said: ‘Good night, God take 
care of you”! 

They read the paper hurriedly, which 
said: ‘'There is danger in going to the 
daybreak meeting to-morrow.” 

“T wonder whether they have let the 
elder know. Verus is one of us, how could 
he find out, Myrta’’? 

Myrta answered, laughingly: ‘‘Don’t 
you know love can find out the way’’? 


Long before daybreak they were oa 


anxious to consult their parents what best 
to do this Pasche morning. 


The Lord is risen’! was the parental 


greeting. 


‘‘And is He risen indeed”? asked the 


girls, according to the usual Paschal form. 


‘Yes, and He has appeared unto Peter,” 


came the answer. 


Cleon wanted to screen his daughters 


from danger, but for himself he had no fear. 


‘‘T can see how it has come about,” he ex- 


plained. ‘‘Appius was one of us for a little 


while, but when he found he was losing 


his trade he left us, and now to curry favor 
‘with the Romans who employ him he has 


turned informer.” 

“Let us all stay quietly at home, then, 
my father,” suggested Myrta, timidly, look- 
ing, as she said so, into Eudosia’s face to see 
if she would agree with her. But Eudo-. 
sia’s pretty lips were firm set, and a fire’ 
flashed from her bright eyes, although she 
held her peace. 


‘The Day of days of all the year,’ said 
Cleon, solemnly; ‘‘the most holy anniver- 
sary of all, the Pasche, when our Saviour 
Christus broke away from death and the 
tomb, and proved that he was God. How 
can we neglect the Feast of Love in mem- 
ory of Him on Haster Day? Cleobulus will 
not desert his flock, and his flock must not 
forsake their shepherd. But children, you 
stay here. The lambs must be protected 
from danger.” 

Then Eudosia’s fire, that had been kin- 
dling,. broke forth. 

“Father, the lambs go with the flock. 
The ‘Beautiful Shepherd’ can watch over 
us, as well as over you. Take us with you, 
and let us sing together David’s Shepherd 
Psaln.” 

So,with a quivering lip, poor little Myrta 
adjusted the hood over her head, and they 
all sallied forth. 

They worshiped ina plain upstairs room 
(titted with a platform and table at one end 
and rude benches), on the border of the little 
lake Ancanius, on which the town of Nica 
was built. The sun was rising behind the 
mountains, bright red and gold, leaving the 
snows of Mt. Olympus a dull gray, in con- 
trast with his beams, while the ravines of 
Sangarius were filled with amber-colored 
mist. 

‘See,” said Cleon, ‘‘the old pagan faith 
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is dull and cold and gray, as Mt. Olympus 
is now. The faith of Christus is spreading 
through all the world, just as the sunbeams 
reach throughout the heavens and gild the 
mists of earth, 

Cleobulus, the elder, was already in the 
upper room, and the ‘‘Feast of Love” was be- 
ing prepared for the worshipers. Verus 
came in and whispered something in the 
elder’s ear, but he showed no sign, and 
went on with his preparations. 

The little assembly were partly through 
the singing of the ‘‘Shepherd’s Psalm” (as 
Eudosia had wished they might), wheu 
the door was suddenly pushed open and 
some Rome soldiers abruptly entered, 

“What right have you tomeet here”? the 
centurion asked the elder, in dictatorial 
tones. 

“Because the room is ours; it is hired 
from the Tent-makers’ Guild, and we pay 
a thousand sesterce (about $50) rent. 

‘““My orders from the governor are to 
arrest you, that you may be put to the test 
of fealty to the emperor.” 

“We give to the emperor all the emperor 
asks, except such as belongs to our Lord,” 
answered the elder, looking calmly and 
with determination at the centurion. 

“Our orders are to arrest you and those 
who are your ministre [deacons and deacon- 
esses}, Cleon and Salome, with their two 
daughters.” 

In great consternation the little flock saw 
the five led off by the Roman soldiers; poor 
little Myrta sobbing as she went; Eudosia 
put her arm. around her and whispered 
something to reassure her. 

They were led out to the confines of the 
city, where was a statue of the emperor, and 
each in turn was asked to place a pinch of 
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ncense on a kind of altar that had been | vast amphitheatre—crowded all day—wrest- 


The Living Church 


raised in front of it, repeating a few words] ling, gladiatorial games, and a wonderful 
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| Spring is the Time 


in Latin to express their homage 


On the | exhibition of wild animals, brought in from 


way one other man was brought to join] the farthest India and the great African 


the company. This was Appius. 
hung his head as he walked, never once 
raising his eyes from the ground. 


He | desert. 


When the spectators were about satiated 


He | with it, there was to be one more spectacle 


quickly went through what was desired of | to crown it all. 


him, and was then given his liberty and al- 
lowed to go his way. 
Not so the little Christian company. 


“God only will I worship, and His Son] witha wild animal of the cougar type. 


Jesus Christus,” said the elder solemnly. 


A young man was broughtin, with a short 
lance in his hand, and immediately after- 
wards he was alone in the great hippodrome 
It 


crouched along the ground, looking stealth- 


The others repeated his words, although | ily at its victim, preparing for a wild 


Myrta had to be supported by her father, 
her trembling limbs refused to hold her up- 
right any longer. 

Meantime, the sky had become overcast, 


spring. The young man caught the tiger’s 
eye with his own firm glance, and never left 
its hold. The spectators gazed with bated 
breath. At length the beast made its 


and everywhere it was as gray as was the | spring, and the young man who had been a 


Olympus snow of the bright dawn. The wind 
swept through the grove 


soldier, felt his blood aroused, and dashed 


in which they | the lance he held far down the creature’s 


were standing, thunder rolled and quick | open, ferocious mouth. 


lightning flashes tore from time to time the 
dark heavens overhead. One of these 
struck a huge branch that overbung the 
statue, and coming down with a crash, the 
emperor’s effigy was leveled to the ground. 
In great fear the centurion ordered the 
‘‘Galileans” to prison at once, saying: ‘‘The 
gods were angry with them, and my men 
and I must go and offer sacrifices in the 
temple of Jupiter to appease their fury.” 

As he walked along, Cleobulus said: ‘‘The 
Lord uttereth His voice, and that a mighty 
voice; He will appear for the poor desti- 
tute; He will hear their prayer.” 

The families were separated. The prison 
was full, and the keeper had permission to 
take the two girls into his own house. He 
felt sorry for little Myrta, and he wanted 
to employ Eudosia as a nurse for his chil- 
dren whose mother had fallen sick of a 
fever. So, to please him, their trial was 
delayed. 

Pliny was governor of the province of 
Bithynia (in which Niczea stood) at this time 
—about115 A.D. He had felt concerned at 
having to mete out punishment to so harm- 
less a people as the Christians whose only 
fault seemed to be that they met together at 
day-break from time to time, partaking to- 
getherofa ‘‘Feast of Love,” as they called it, 
and singing Psalms. ‘They kept the laws,” 
he suid, ‘‘and were particularly honest in 
their money dealings.” Pliny, the gover- 
nor, wrote therefore to the emperor for 
particular instructions concerning them. 
He received his imperial orders, which 
were that ‘he should not search them out, 
but when found, he should punish them.” 
Equivocal orders, he thought, but he must 
endeavor to carry them out. 

Month after month went by, and the maid- 
ens’ fate was still hanging in the balance. 
They occupied themselves with the ke eper’s 
children, but little Myrta’s strength seemed 
waning day by day. 

The governor had done his best for their 
release—spoken of their orphaned state, 
their youth, their goodness, and their beau- 
ty! In vain; the orders came at length 
that they should go to Rome and expiate 
their crime in being Christians. 

They met with much kindness on [their 
long and wearisome journey; but arrived in 
Rome, poor little Myrta trembled as the 
same day drew near that was the beginning 
of their sorrows. 

That day of days, the Pasche, that the 
Christians kept as their greatest Holy Day, 
was the one chosen for a great fete to the 
emperor. There were to be shown in the 


The lance broke off short. Mad with 
fury, the great tiger-cat made a plunge. 
The young man turned, as if to run, and a 
hiss went up from the crowded amphitheatre. 


But he had spied another weapon—a dag- 
gar—where some one had thrown it down, 
stronger than the first. He seized it, and, 
as the cougar made ready for its last infuri- 
ated spring, he plunged the dagger far into 
its throat, and the beast rolled over dead at 
his feet. 

Wild applause filled the place, and the 
emperor, calling him up to his dais, said: 
“So brave a man must not be lost to my 
army, I pardon you”! 

And Verus (for it was he) was set free. 

One more spectacle, and the great day 
would close. 

This time two fair maidens, clad in white, 
were brought in. The keeper carried the 
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When he left them, they both fell, the little | had whispered in her ear: ‘‘Yea, though I Helping Somewhere 


one with her head upon the other’s arm, the 
circlet loosening, and a mass of wavy brown 
hair falling round her shoulders. She was 
wasted to a shadow, but a sweet expression 
of calm seemed settled on her face. 

The ke2per presently led in a magnificent 
lion from the Indian jungles, that had al- 
ready graced the emperor’s triumph. The 
king of beasts moved quietly and majesti- 
cally up to the two white figures lying so 
still. He looked down at them disdainfully, 
and then up to the gigantic crowd, that 
once more held its breath. 

A moment or two of mute suspense, and 

again the emperor's voice was heard: 

' “That noble beast has asked and gained 
pardon for the damsels”! 

Applause echoed, and re-echoed, from the 
old coliseum. 


walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will feel no evil, for Thou art with 
me,—Jesus Christus, darling, whom David 
called ‘Lord,’ and whom we call Saviour”’! 


* * * * * * * 


Friends found them outin Rome. Myrta 
was buried in the catacombs, with her 
name upon a stone slab, and the words: 
‘‘He shut the lion’s mouth.” 

A vessel was just leaving from the sea- 
port for Great Britain, where Christians 
were inasafe haven. Verus and Eudosia, 
with other friends, went stealthily on board, 
and became zealous missionaries to the 
British race, among whom they lived and 
died. 

Easter Day was ever a hallowed day for 
them, when they commemorated the rising 


Myrta’s frail life was already fast ebbing | of their Lord, and their own salvation from 


away, aS Eudosia before, falling intoa faint 
) 


what seemed like certain death. 


¢¢7TS your father at home”? I asked asmall 
child on our village doctor’s doorstep. 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘he’s away.” 

‘Where could I find him”? 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘you’ve got to look for 
some place where people are sick or hurt, 
or something like that. I don’t know where 
he is, but he’s helping somewhere.” 

And I turned away with this little sermon 
in my heart. If you want to find the Lord 
Jesus, you’ve got to set out on a path of 
helping somewhere, of lifting somebody’s 
burden, and lo! straightway one like unto 
the Son of man will be fourd at your side. 

Are you ‘‘helping somewhere”? If so, you 
will find that 
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(Copy ighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED PROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. 


CHAPTER VI.—CONCLUDED 


IRELAND 


A LESSON FROM “LEAD US NOT INTO 
TEMPTATION” 
|e Eames this journey to Greenland the 
difference in the dispositions of the 
boys was much more evident than upon the 


land. In adroitness, dexterity. and skill, 
Leopold was a born sailor. He ran the 


ropes like a squirrel, was brave in time ofa 
storm, and was prompt and punctual in his 
duties. But his proud, sullen, and obstinate 
_ disposition called forth many a reprimand 
from the commander, while Thilo’s obe- 
dience and cheery disposition endeared him 
to all. He had many favors shown him, 
which being withheld from Leopold caused 
bitter jealousy, and in time he scarcely 
spoke a pleasant word to his foster brother. 

One morning the old serving man of 
Mother Anna was sent to bring Esther to the 
island, for Thilo and Leopold were expected 
daily, and Mother Anna knew that it would 
be a joy to all to have her there to welcome 
them. 

Esther had a charming day with her loved 
friend, and toward evening went down to 
the shore, and cast her eyes over the blue 
expanse of the North sea. She had stood 
there but a short time when she noticed a 
tiny speck upon the dancing waves, and soon 
discovered it to be a boat in which were two 
persons, and to her elight recognized Thilo 
and Leopold. ‘‘They are coming! They are 
coming”! she cried, running back to the 
cottage, and Mother Anna, with tears of joy 
in her eyes, burried to the shore. 

It was a happy meeting, ‘the boys rejoic- 
ing to see the homely cottageagain. Thilo 
had grown somewhat taller, and 
browned by exposure to sun and wind, but 
was as cheery and light-hearted as when he 
left. Leopold had grown hand:omer, but 
had still the reserved demeanor which had 
always characterized him. They were sur- 
prised to see Esther so much taller, and both 
in their hearts considered ber more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

“T know you thought of us, dear mother, 
in storm and sunshine,’ said Thilo tenderly, 
as they walked arm-in-arm toward the cot- 
tage, ‘‘and I hope Esther thought of us, too.” 

‘You were seldom out of our thoughts, 
and when the minister in his prayers men- 
tioned the seamen, we could only think of 
you and Leopo!d.”’ 

As soon as they reached the cottage, the 
boys opened their traveling satchels, and 
Thilo gave his mother many presents, all 
useful and pretty; but Leopold brought her 
nothing, as if wishing to prove to her that 
her loving care of him from infancy was in 
his eyes no more than a duty which she 
could not evade. He brought Esther a beau- 
tiful kerchief with embroidered border, and 
Thilo’s gift was a handsome hymn book 
with her name engraved upon -the clasp. 
Esther was delighted that both remembered 
her with pretty gifts, and was careful to 
thank them exactly in the same manner, 
and to show no more pleasure over the gift 
of Thilo than that of Leopold. 

The boys were to remain upon the island 
during the autumn and winter, and in the 
spring were to sail for China. During the 
winter they were to go twice each week to 


was 


Schafhausen to study navigation with Neils | 
Andersen who, being an experienced sea 
captain, was entirely competent to teach. 

This going to Schafhausen was a great 
pleasure to the boys; it relieved the monot- 
ony of island life, and they loved to be in 
the company of Esther who by her father’s: 
wish studied navigation with them, although 
it might never be of practical use. 

Another great attraction there was the 
little brother .Rudolph, a ruddy-cheeked, 
sunny-haired boy of six years, a laughing, 
jovial little lad, the delight of his old grand- 
father, and the pride and joy of Niels An- 
dersen. His winning ways had endeared 
him to the villagers, and he was welcome 
everywhere. . 

Thilo and Leopold were to sail the early 
part of April, and one bright morning the 
last week in March they rowed, across to 
Schafhausen, for the mere pleasure of being 
upon the water. They had no errand either 
to the home of the Andersen’s or any other 
place in the village, so stopped on the shore, 
where they found little Rudolph gathering 
pebbles. 

“Let us get him into a boat and take 
him out rowing,” said Leopold. 

“Ob, no,” answered Thilo, ‘‘Frau Ander- 
sen would be angry. She is not willing for 
him to go on the sea, unless with expe- 
rienced seamen, and is not willing, even, for 
him to wade in the creek near Schafhausen.”’ 

‘Oh, bother”! cried Leopold impatiently. 
‘“We know as much about rowing us any- 
one; all he has to do is to sit quietly in the 
boat, and what could possibly happen to 
him”? 

“Oh, pray don’t ask him to go,” pleaded 
Thilo”; not only his mother but all of them 
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will be angry if we take him without per- 
mission.” 

Opposition was all that was needed to 
make Leopold determined to take the boy 
if he could persuade him togo. The moment 
they reached the shore Rudolph ran to meet 
them with outstretched arms. 

“Come, Rudolph,” said Leopold, ‘‘you 
know that you are to be a sailor like your 
papa, and you should begin to learn to scull 
a boat. Come, you shall have the oars in 
your own hand.” 

“But mamma does not want me to go on 
the water with anyone but papa,” said Ru- 
dolph, looking regretfully at the boat danc- 
ing and bobbing on the glistening wave- 
capped sea. 

“No,” said Thilo, ‘‘a good boy will always 
obey his parents; don’t go, Rudolph.”’ 

“But she never told you not to go with 
us,” said Leopold artfully. ‘‘You know that 
we have studied all about it with your 
father, and understand it as well as he does. 
She never told you not to go with us, did 
she”? 

‘‘No, she never said that,’ replied Ru- 
dolph, advancing a step toward the boat. 

‘‘Because she never for a moment sup- 
posed that we would be dishonorable enough 
to ask you, or that you would be disobedient 
enough to go,” said Thilo. 


Rudolph stepped back and looked irreso- 
lute. It had now become a contest of skill 
between Leopold and Thilo, and Leopold 
was determined not to be vanquished. His 
handsome face glowed with eager resolve; 
he had always come off victorious in com- 
bats with Thilo, and this case should not be 
an exception. 

“Come, Rudolph,” said he, holding out 
his arms; ‘‘come, we will have a splendid 
row, and you shall be oarsman.” 


He took the boy’s hand to lead him to the 
boat, and Rudolph was about to go, when 
Thilo took him hy the other hand and looked 
pleadingly into his face. 

“No, I must not go; mother would not be 
willing,” he said, pulling his hand free from 
Leopold. But, aroused by opposition, the 
temper of Leopold would now brook no de- 
nial. He took Rudolph up in his arms, ran 
with him to the boat, and placing him upon 
the seat put the oars in his hand. 


“‘Will you come with us, Thilo”? he ex- 
claimed exultantly, ‘‘or do you wish to mope 
upon the shore’’? 

“Yes, I will go to take care of Rudolpb,” 
replied Thilo, stepping into the boat, which 
was immediately pushed off. 


All went well for atime. Leopold stood 
behind Rudolph and guided his hands, but 
at length the little arms grew weary; he 
arose to give Leopold his place and in try- 
ing to reach Thilo, he stumbled. At that 
moment the boat gave a lurch, and he fell 
overboard. Both boys turned pale with 
horror, and Thilo without a moment’s hesi- 
tation sprang into the water at the spot 
where Rudolph had sunk, while Leopold 
held the boat steady and gazed anxiously 
into the water, hoping to see Rudolph rise 
to the surface. But he never came, and it 
was with great difficulty that he helped 
Thilo into the boat, who was almost incapa- 
ble of helping himself, having nearly lost 
his life in the effort to save Rudolph. 

“Tet us go immediately ashore and tell 
his parents and Esther,’’ said Thilo, the 
moment that he was recovered sufficiently 
from his exhaustion to speak, “I cannot 
bear to think of their anguish when they 


hear it,” and he wept and wrung his hands 
despairingly. 

“They shall never know it from us,” said 
Leopold, with a face as white as that of his 
companion. “It was an accident, we are 
not to blame for it.” 

‘Not to blame for it! Oh, Leopold, you 
forced the poor little boy to go.” 

‘And you intend to turn sneak, and tell 
on me to save yourself, by putting Esther 
and all of them against me,” sneered Leo- 
pold bitterly. 

“No, itis not that, but they must be told; 
it would be adding cruelty to wickedness 
never to let them know what became of the 
little boy. They would rather know that 
he is dead, than stolen by some evil person.” 

“They shall not be told,’’ said Leopold, 
his face darkening ominously and his eyes 
blazing with anger. ‘‘Neils Andersen’s 
family knew that Rudolph came to the 
beach to gather pebbles: they will think 
that he has fallen inte the sea. Noone knew 
that we were coming here to-day, no one 
saw us. The boy is drowned, and it will not 
bring him to life to know that he fell from 
a boat into the sea, instead of from the 
shore as they will suppose. It will be of no 
benefit to them and a lasting disadvantage 
to us; they shall not be told.” 

‘‘But I cannot live burdened by such a 
secret; [ could never go to Neils Andersen’s 
house again.” moaned Thilo. 

“Well, you need not go,” replied Leopold 
coldly. ‘‘I suppose they could exist without 
seeing you.” 

‘‘But I will tell them,” cried Thilo, stirred 
to anger, in addition to his agony of mind; 
‘it was your fault. I tried to keep him 
from going, and you know it.” 

‘‘That is why you are anxious to play the 
good little boy, and run to tell them,” said 
Leopold sneering ly; ‘‘if you had been equally 
to blame you would not be so willing to tell 
how it happened.” 

“You know that is not true, Leopold; you 
did not intend to harm the boy when you 
asked him to go; you only intended to give 
him pleasure. You are not to blame, only 
for tempting him at first to disobey his 
mother, and then forcing him to do it. Oh,” 
he continued in anguished tones, ‘‘I must 
tell them, I must.” 

‘Tf you do,’’ exclaimed Leopold, coming 
toward him, with fist clinched and eyes 
blazing with passion, ‘‘you shall suffer for it 
the longest day you live. Now let us go 
back to the island, and do you keep out of 
sight of your mother until your clothes are 
dry or she will be asking questions that will 
be hard to answer.” 

To their great relief, when they reached 
the cottage they found that Mother Anna 
had been summoned to sit with a sick neigh- 
bor for the day, as a message left upon the 
table informed them, and the old serving 
man had gone to help a neighbor with some 
work. Thilo dried his clothes by the kitchen 
fire without being questioned, but his heart 
ached for the sorrow in the old home of Carl 
Steinmuller in Schafhausen. 
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A WORD OF ADVICE 


To Those Coming to Alaska or the 
Klondike Gold Fields 


One thing should’ be impressed upon 
every miner, prospector, or trader coming 
to: Alaska to the Klondike, or the Yukon 
country, and that is the necessity for pro- 
viding an adequate and proper food supply. 
Whether procured in the States, in the Do- 
minion, or at the supply stores here or 
further on, this must be his primary con- 
cern. Upon the manner in which the miner 
has observed or neglected this precaution 
more than any one thing, will his success 
or failure depend. 

These supplies must be healthful and 
should be concentrated, but the most care- 
ful attention in the selection of foods that will 
keep unimpaired indefinitely under all the 
conditions which they will have to encounter 
is imperative. For instance, as bread raised 
with baking powder must be relied upon 
for the chief part of every meal, imagine 
the heiplessness of a miner with a can of 
spoiled baking powder. Buy only the very 
best flour; it is the cheapest in the end. 
Experience has shown the Royal Baking 
Powder to be the most reliatle,and the 
trading companies now uniformly supply 
this brand, as others will not keep in this 
climate. Be sure that the bacon is sweet, 
sound, and thoroughly cured. These are 
the absolute necessities upon which all must 
place a chief reliance, and can under no 
circumstances be neglected. They may, of 
course, be supplemented by as many com- 
forts or delicacies.as the prospector may be 
able to pack or desire to pay for..—F'rom the 
Alaska Mining Journal. 


A book of receipts for all kinds of cookery, 
which is specially valuable for use upon the 
trail orin the camp, is published by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, of New 
York. The receipts are thoroughly practi- 
cal, and the methods are carefully explained, 
so that the inexperienced may, with its aid, 
readily prepare everything requisite for a 
good, wholesome meal, or even dainties if 
he has the neccessary materials. The mat- 
ter is in compact though durable form, the 
whole book weighing but two ounces. Un- 
der a special arrangement, this book will be 
sent free to miners or others who may de- 
sire it. We would recommend that every 
one going to the Klondike procure a copy. 
Address the Royal Baking Powder Co., New 
York. 
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Chronic Invalids 


find nearly all food repugnant 


Give a trial to 


Somatose. 


which stimulates the appetite and 
Odorless, 
tasteless, and may be given without 
patients’ knowledge. 


At druggists, in 2-02., 4%, % and 1-lb, tins. 


Also the following combinations: Somatose-Biscuit, 
Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose Chocolate each containing 
10 per cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable 
preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co.. New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


after a time. 


never cloys the palate. 
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From Marrn.—‘After a person has once taken 
your paper, [ cannot conceive how he can ever 
giveitup., As long as I have a dollar, so loug 
you: may count meas a subscriber,” 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That.is kdowa as the Children’s Hour. 


Plant Trees 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the ship which will cross the sea: 
We plant the masts to carry the sails, 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales, 
The keel, the keelson, and beam, and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree?” 
We plant the houses for you and me; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding; the laths, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free; 

We plant all these when we plant the tree. 
—Henry Abbey. 


The Rector’s Boy 
BY L. E. CHITTENDEN 


HE young rector of St. Michael’s church 

was walking down into a poor part of the 
town, to call on a sick woman, when he 
chanced on two boys fighting. 

The smaller boy was so marvellously 
quick, and muscular, that the clergyman 
stood still for a moment to watch the contest 
with the keen delight of an athlete, and he 
was glad in his innermost heart that the big 
boy, who he felt sure deserved it, was get- 
ting the worst of it. 

However, it was plainly his duty to inter- 
fere, so he collared the big boy and got be- 
tween him and his adversary, who was still 
hitting out and who dodged around the rev- 
erend peacemaker with fierce determina- 
tion. But the Rev. Edward Clement in his 
college days had been the pride of hisalma 
mater in the athletic curriculum, and his 
prowess was yet referred to in the halls of 
learning as something to be emulated. So 
he quickly subdued the fight, 

The big boy disappeared around a copn- 
venient corner, while his late combatant 
and the peacemaker sat down on a horse- 
block, the one to get his wind, and the other 
to hear the story. 

“T’ve owed him a score for six months,’ 
began the boy, ‘‘and if you hadn’t a come 
up just then, he’d gota thrashing he’d a re- 
membered.” ‘I don’t think he will forget 
what he did get,” remarked the dominie 
smiling. ‘‘I think hereafter he will stand 
somewhat in awe of your muscle; but what 
was it all about”? 

The boy clinched his hands together. 
‘‘He tied a couple of kittens together, by 
the tails, and hind legs, and hung them over 
aclothes line. I never could abide seeing 
a beastie abused,” he added with a quaint 
Scotch accent, 480 I cut’em down, and then 
started in to trounce him.” 

“Ha,” said the clergyman. 
name’’? 

‘‘John MacPherson, sir,” said the boy. 

‘*Related to Mrs. MacPherson in this row, 
up three flights, and first door to your left?” 

“Grandson, sir.” 


“What’s your 


For ALLAYING HoOARSENESS AND IRRIPATION OF 
pax THroAt, “Brown’s Bronchial Troches are 
wonderfully effective, Avoid imitations, 


The 


bymnal 


with Music 
Edited by 


Dr. Tucker 


Having been adopted by 


Oi): TInt Veg 


is now used in all of the leading 
churches in New York City. Price in 
quantities $1.13 net. Sample copy sent 
upon receipt of the price. Money re- 
funded if the book is returned. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York, 


~ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826, 
Me. HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 


OMENEE TEELY & aCO leevanne BEST 
WE NY BELI-METAL 


CHIMES, ce ROY Ni LIBEL FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. _ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Lapaatiaka 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
3, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
nie High Class, Best Grade Copper ‘and Tin 


a= 
28x Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
” Fully Guaranteed 


~ ig Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Onlye 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS 275A: 


* ihe vont 

PUREST Berk METAL (COPPHR tars N). 
Send for Price and Catalo, 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BAL iMORE, MD. 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


“ wwtlid 
ES 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Leaves CHIEAGO 630 PM. Daily 


CHICAGO wo NORTHWESTERN RY. 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed Basins References. 

H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 


FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE Cuicago DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 

FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of a 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direc tion of Bishop Doane. 


St, Gabriel's SioeE Pockskall NY. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28vh, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


5, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 
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NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
tory and primary classes. 
courses. Address 


Collegiate, Prepara- 
College preparation. Spectal 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York, 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. Illustrated catalogue 
with full particulars, sent on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
#125 fur the half year, beginning Jan. 8th I 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
Tux Rey. Cuas. E, Taytor, 8.T.B., Waries 


St. John's Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rry. 8. T. SmytHx, S.T.D,, Pros.” 
Delafield, Waukesha Go., Wis, 
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‘Well, ’'m glad of that. You see, I was 
going up to see her. I heard she was ill, 
and I’m glad to find she has a grandson, a 
fine young giant like yourself, to look after 
her.” 

John’s face fell. 

“T’d like to, sir, and I do as well as I can,” 
he said, ‘“‘but I lost my job this week, so it 
isn’t many comforts I can be bringing her 
now.” 


‘“Ah, I’m sorry,” said the Rev. Edward, 
with ‘the ready sympathy that won him so 
many friends. ‘How did it happen”? 

“Fighting, sir, and—and—do you mind if 
I tell you about it’? 

“T should very much like to have you tell 
me about it.” 

“T was in a grocery store as errand boy 
and I got onall right until the boss’s nephew 
came around, and we didn’t hitch at all. I 
knew some things he wished I didn’t know 
about him, so one day he put a lot of candy 
in my jacket pocket, and then before I found 
it out, he tied the boss’s little girl’s doll up 
on a low tree branch, and set the dog on it. 
He tore it to smithereens in a minute, and 
the little one cried so I couldn’t stand it, 
and I thrashed him, and he bawled until 
the boss came out, and his nephew told him 
he was fighting me because I stole candy, 
they’d find itin my jacket pocket, so the 
boss looked, and, sure enough, there it was, 


and it didn’t do any good to tell him I didn’t 
put it there; he didn’t believe me, so I lost 
my place, and grandmother sick, too. I felt 
awfully bad, but grandmother knew I[ didn’t 
steal it, which was a comfort.”’ 

“Neither do I believe you stole it,” said 
the Rev. Edward Clement, with comforting 
emphasis. 

That night Mrs. MacPherson died, much 
comforted by the clergyman’s promise to 
look after John. 

So John came home to the bachelor quar- 
ters of his friend, who, after a week or two, 
sent him to a country boarding. school for 
boys, presided over by a clerical friend of 
John’s self-appointed guardian. 

They had a little talk before he went. ‘‘I 
have faith in you, John,” said the clergy- 
man with his hand on the _ boy’s square 
shoulder. ‘‘I feel sure you will do your best 
at. school. I know,” he added smiling, 
“that you will be captain of the foot ball 
team, and will do great things in the gym- 
nasium and on the lake, and, remember, I 
think none the less of you for that, but your 
books will be harder for you, so the first 
scholarship prize you get I willsend youa 
wheel.” 

“T will try my best,” said John, consumed 
with a desire to do something for his friend 
who had done so much for him, and he tried 
to say so, but he felt as though he had tried 
to swallow a foot ball and it had stuck half 
way down, so he could only squeeze his 
friend’s hand and look humbly into his face; 
but the Rev. Edward Clement was entirely 
satisfied, although he was very often warned 
by his friends that it was a risky business 
to take a boy from the slums who had been 
discharged forfighting and stealing, but he 
felt perfectly willing, he assured them, to 
take all risks. 

John’s letters came regularly, and were 
glowing records of foot ball matches—John 
MacPherson, captain. Swimming contests 
—medal to John M., winner. Rowing— 
John MacPherson, master, etc. These 
were written with great enthusiam. Then, 
with an evident effort, there would be ap- 
pended a few lines like this: 

‘‘Am doing pretty well in my books, but 
I’d be glad if I had less muscle and more 
brains sometimes. I like about the Olymp- 
ian games, though; they were out of sight, 
and the dominie in reading hour not long 
ago, read us about Ben Hur’s chariot race, 
and I hurrahed for Ben, I tell you, when he 
came in ahead, and the old dominie looked 
at me over his spectacies, and I didn’t know 
what he’d say, but he smiled a little, and 
then went on. Arithmetic and I don’t 
hitch. I’ve hadto go back in it.” 


To this, John’s guardian replied: ‘‘Stand 


up for your figures and bowl them over, 
John, don’t let them throw you. How about 
church”? 


Then John wrote: ‘‘I sing in the vested 
choir, avd you can depend upon it, I enjoy 
singing ‘The Son of God goes forth to war,’ 
and ‘Onward, Christian soldiers,’ they are 
the rightsort. The figures do better now, I 
pretend they are ninepins, and I rather en- 
joy thumping them over.” 

Still it was a long time before John added 
to his athletic victories a scholastic prize. 
It was not, in fact, until he had word that 
his guardian, overworked and ill, had been 
obliged to rest in a sanitarium for a time. 
Then John, full of grief and remorse, bent 
his energies to his books, resolved to be 
able to send good words of his zeal at all 
events. 

The copy of the Iliad that he received for 
his prowess in history, although not the 
first prize, was something, and it filled his 
soul with delight, so he rushed to his room 
to write to his friend the good news, and 
then danced a double clog down to the gym- 
nasium with the Iliad held aloft like a ban- 
ner, to show his fellows. A week later he 
wrote another letter. 

My Dear GuarpiaAn: The new wheel is an 
all-arounder, and no mistake. I never was so 
happy in my life as when I took my first turn 
around the track on her, and I have named her 
‘The Dominie,’’? which is the right sentiment, 
ifitisn’t the right gender. The first night it 
came, one of the Masters had a sudden illness, 
and I rode to town to get the doctor, and was 
back in fifteen minutes. It’s five miles there 
and back, besides waking up the doctor. 

The boys were waiting to see me come in— 
they said I couldn’t do it—and when I did they 
made me captain of the wheel club. I never 
thought when I practiced on the boys’ wheels 
that I would ever own oneofmyown. You are 
too good to me, I know. Jam glad you are bet- 
ter, and Lam going to study harder than ever. 

Your Boy, 
JOHN MAcPHERSON. 


GROWING CHILDREN 

The Home Doctor: 

“Acainst the practice of giving tea and 
coffee to children we cannot speak too 
strongly. Childhood is the period when 
the nervous activity is at its greatest. The 
brain is ever busy receiving new impres- 
sions. Reflex action, co-ordination of mus- 
cles, and the special senses are all under a 
special course of training. The nervous 
system is pushed to its utmost capacity, and 
long is the list of victims that follow its 
over-stimulation. In these little people 
nothing but harm can come from the use of 
such cerebral stimulants as tea or coffee. 
Bad, then, as this practice is, let us as phy- 
sicians, be aggressive in its prohibition. Do 
not be satisfied by answering ‘No,’ when 
asked as to its use, but let us teach the fam- 
ilies with whom we come in contact that 
such practice is evil. We speak emphati- 
cally, because not only among the poor and 
uneducated, but among the rich,who should 
know better, this practice is marvelously 
prevalent.” 

A man whotried Postum Cereal Food Cof- 
fee said it that might be solid nourishment, 
but he didn’t like its taste. He is now one 
of its most enthusiastic supporters, having 
discovered the secret of delicious Postum. 
After boiling commences, allow it to boil 
full 15 minutes. Not simply put it on the 
stove for 15 minutes, but count the 15 min- 
utes after boiling commences. That brings 
out the food value and the delicious flavor. 
It certainly does make the children bright 
and healthy, and has proven a Godsend to 
many an adult whose daily ails were not un- 
derstood until Postum took the place of 
coffee. 

* * & * * 

Postum is the only cereal coffee yet dis- 
covered with a coffee taste that is pure and 
free from low-grade coffee or other drugs, 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH. 


SILVER GLOSS 


for the laundry gives universal 
satisfaction. 


MURAT HALSTEAD’S HH 


GREAT WAR BOOK” 


The Creat War Correspondent’s Masterpiece. Hi 


“Our Country in War”) 


And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. 

All about our army, navy, coast de- 
fences, the Maine Disaster, Spain, her Wil 
army, navy and defences. All about ||| 
Cuba, her relations to the United 
States,and herdefences. All about the ||) 
Armies and Navies of all other Nations, ||/|\||| 
|| and how they will act in 


Our Fight With Spain. 


Wl Over 500 pages. Magnificent illus- 
||| trations, photographs, etc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


||| One agent sold 89 in one day; others | 
are making $2.00 to $39.00 per day. || 
|| Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days 
credit, price low, freight paid. Hand- ||||||| 
|| some outfit free. Send 12 two-cent 
|| stamps to pay postage. 


| NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Pablication Office, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
marl mater. 


Single:Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book-Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
n Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
{n Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, Flatbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDR#sS.—Subscribers should name 
10t only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
oress order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHAXGE.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
ve added for exchange 


REOCHIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if desired, 
tamp must be sent. Change of label should indicate 
within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. © 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
onedollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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date be 
cursed!”’ 
SO bs are 
tired-out;_ 
woman 
speaks of 
Monday —wash-day. And so, 
probably, would every woman 
who celebrates it so often in the 
old-fashioned, wearing way. 

Celebrate the death of the 
day, by using Pearline. You 
wouldn't recognize it—with 
its, ease, comfort, cleanliness, 
shért hours, economy in time 
and in things washed. 

Don'tlet prejudice rule you. 
Don’t wear yourself out over 
the washtub just because your 
ancestors had to. 529 
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Trial Package Free! 


If any reader suffering with rheumatism will write to 
me, I will gladly send free a trial package of a simple and 
harmless remedy which has cured thousands of so-cailed 
hopeless cases, even some of over 40 years’ standing. 
Addr. JOHN A. SMITH; Summerfield Church-Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Thc best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged. Come 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme> 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving come 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stome 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
jhe grave who would recover health by its timely use, 


Very accessible; 
only an hour’s ride 
from Chicago. 
A first-class ~ 
hotel plus 
home comforts, 
medical care, baths, etc. 
Send for illustrated book. 
Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


“The Alma,”’ Alma, Mich. 


A PERFECT HEALTH RESORT. 


PENNOYER! 
SANITARIUM,| 


KENOSHA, [ 


Wis. 


CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


BA AWl 


BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


pf5. (GAIL BORDEN 
pee EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK CONDENSED MiLk Co. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
NEw YORK, 


Hints for the Table 


DANDELIONS are excellent boiled and served 
like spinach, but the best way to serve them is 
inasalad. Geta quart of dandelions, put them 
ina pan of cold watar, let them remain for an 
hour or two, then carefully pick them over, 
culling out all the fine leaves, and washing. them 
thoroughly in cold water. After you have se: 
lected the best leaves and washed them, put 
them in a napkin and shake themas dry as pos: 
sible, then lay them in a salad bowl, and pour 
over them a dressing madeas follows: Puta 
level teaspoonful of salt ina dish; add a half 
salt spoonful of black pepper. Next add a table- 
spoonful of cider vinegar. Stir the vinegar till 
the salt is dissolved, and thenadd three table- 
spoonfuls of good olive oil, stirring it well with 
the vinegar, then pour. it over the dandelions. 
No salad is so healthful. _ : E 


It is impossible in some, sections of the coun- 
try to get perfectly frésh eggs during the win- 
ter season. To guard against this,in summeér 
time, when they are cheap, pack them in lime- 
water, and they will keep in good condition for 
three months. Pour one gallon of boiling water 
over a pound of lime; when settled and ‘cold, 
pour it carefully over the eggs, which you have 
packed, small ends down, in a stone jar, and 
stand in a cool, dark place. Eggs may also be 
packed in salt; anything that will close the 
pores of the shell and prevent evaporation will 
preserve eggs. ; 


To make a good mayonnaise dressing, puta 
quarter of a teaspoonful of dry English mustard 
in a deep soup plate, add the yolk of a raw egg, 
and with a wooden fork mix these ingredients 
to a paste. Take a bottle of olive oil in your left 
hand, and with the fork inthe right hand stir in 
the oil as you slowly drop it with the mixed 
mustard and egg. Keep dropping the oil and 
stirring the mixture briskly till it becomes 
thick and waxy, then thin it a little with a few 
drops of tarregon vinegar. Again resume drop- 
ping in the oil and stirring it till the mayon- 
naise gets stiff again, then again thin it with 
the vinegar. Repeat this process until you: have 
the required amount of; dressing. Be sure it is 
the proper thickness. Stand the dressing on 
the ice in the soup plate until ready to serve. 
Never putsalt or pepper in a mayonnaise... Those 
condiments make a different dressing which is 
not a true mayonnaise. ‘ 

Children are even more susceptible to beauty 


than grown people, notwithstanding the fact | 


that their ideals in this respect are not always 
of the highest order. One mother who assidu- 
ously cultivates the zesthetic taste of her fami- 
ly, gives serious thought to the decoration of 
the nursery table. Both luncheon and dinner 
begins here with bouillon served in fancy cups, 
with bundles of stick bread tied with dainty 
ribbons, at the plates, or a thick wedgeof French 
bread in the napkin, with a rose lying on it; or 
there are wafers ona quaint pewter tray, or 
toast in the most beautiful of toast racks. A 
favorite dessert here, because it is as pretty as 
it is wholesome, is cornstarch pudding, moulded 
in small, pear shaped forms, flavored and col- 
ored in divers ways as it is taken from the 
stove; as pistachio, strawberry, and chocolate, 
served together, or merely the green with the 
plain white. This pretty dessert is garnished 
with whipped cream. There is always some or- 
namental plant on the table, which the children 
are expected to cultivate. All the table acces- 
sories of napery, china, and silver, are, al- 
though plain, of fine material and of delicate de- 
sign.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay any Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, 
Hospital and Society organized for public ben- 
efit. in return for outside White Cloud 
Soap wrapper intact, as follows: 


We were the FIRST FIRM in the World 
to adopt a system whereby Churches; Benevo- 
lent and Charitable organizations were offered 
assistance as per above plan. Address, for 
full particulars, : 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTAB. 1839, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


‘Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c, and $1. 


DYSPEPSIA ‘ciazs, 


Send for free sample and literature. . ‘ 
A. S. MILLER & CO.. = Box 231, Milwaukee. Wis. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PIONICS 
Palos Park, 20 miles south of Chicago, on the 


Wabash R.R., is the favorite resort for Sunday 
school and church picnics. Forty acres of roll- 
ing timber land. Ratesreasonable. Call at3810 
Marquette bldg. for particulars. 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 


; STAMPS | --+ Catalogue for Stamp. --+ 
| ALFRED MFG. WORKS.- + CHICAG®. 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, THE REv. WM. B. HAMILTON, Rector, 

988 Park Ave., Chicagn, 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and. Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and _ 
‘T'rees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
«#8 s ; 
Church Furnis Sics 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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When 1 Think Mbout the theather 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


When I think about the heather, the vision of a dawn 
Gleams through the mists that shadow the years that since have gone. 
I pass along a highway , hemmed by a hawthorn hedge, 
With ferny banks where primroses star all the mossy edge; 
And again I hear the thrushes, I see the blackbitds throng; 
I pause to watch a skylark soar, and listen to its song: 
I listen, listen, listen—Oh} the music as a voice 
Is sweetly calling downward; " Rejoice, rejoice, rejoice”! 
In the clouds the lark is singing , 

Silvery the notes are ringing , 

"In your downy nest together , 

Birdies, sleep amidst the heather.” 


I see the splendid radiance break through the morning fogs, 
As the sun pours out its glory upon the brae and bogs; 
Then I bend above the heather and fill my hands with bloom , 
‘Till for the feathery , purple sprays no longer I have room. 
Down, down among the heather I see a little nest. 
Oh! heart, my heart , what rapture to be a skylark's guest! 
I listen, listen, listen, there is music everywhere— 
The heather bells are swinging and filling all the air. 

The heather bells are ringing , 

Up and up the lark is singing , 

“ Love with love nest close together, 

Hidden in the purple heather," 


Then I turn and look around me across the pleasant land, 
Where loveliness unstinted is seen on every hand, 
Whose were the broad, broad acres, the castle and the cot, 
In those olden days I dream of ?—to-day it matters not, 
For memory gives to me the right to claim them now as mine; 
Within my heart I treasure all—the title is divine. 
I listen, listen, listen—oh! the music.as a voice 
Is wafting down the years to me and bidding me rejoice. 
Purple heather bells are ringing — 
Sweet and sweet the lark is singing — 
Love with love. blends now together, 
As I think about the heather. 


ILomion, /Ohio. 
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The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, #2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-cl.ss 
mail matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, ut E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, ®latbush ave. and 
Livingston st. In Washiagton, D. C., at W. H. Mor- 
rison’s Son, 1326 F' st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 

RECEIPTS.—-No: written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy. 10 shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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A BICY Gris 
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Is offered for a Club of 20 


New Subscribers, This is a 


Rares 
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Opportunity 


to secure a wheel at the cost 


Address 
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of a little effort, 


The Living Ghureh, 


55 Dearborn St, Chicago, 
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EMORIAL TABLETS AND 
MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for Photographs of New Designs. 


J. & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New York 


Canterbury Thibet 


Our best and latest goods for Clerical Suits. jHas all 
the advantages of our Celebrated English Clerical Cheviots, 
and many new fcatures that cmpbasize its superiority for 
clericaluses. Smootber and softer than Cheviot, does not 
accumulate dust and is more pleasing to the touch. 

Better trinnming and making, superior workmansbip 
and formation, all of which costs tis morc, but the price 
shall remain the same to our customers, That is gratify= 
ing to us and will be satisfying to them. 

Wle look to increasing sales for our profits. 


Clerical Sack Suit, $17.50 
Clerical Frock Suit, 19.50 
Cassock Vest $1.co additional. 


Delivered free when money accompanies order. Af not satisfactory, 
money promptly refunded. Full standard sizes always in stock to meet 
burry orders, Unusual sizes and special requirements are made to order 
at the same price. 


E. ©. Thompson's Sons, 


245 Broadwar, 908 Walnut Street, 
Mew Worr. Philadelphia, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, | i162 rRENCH MOROGCO. gilt edge... 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av.. New York. 
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EVERY CHUKCHMAN 


SHOULD POSSESS A COPY OF THE 


STEEL PENS. 


AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


and Holy Days throughout the 
Year 


As set forth by the General Convention, 
Ae M. ONDERDONK, This book contains in full those portions of Holy Scrip 
ture appointed by the Church in General Convention, to be 
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burch Furnishings... read at Morning and Evening Prayer. Most useful to the 
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clergy, especially in missionary work, and to the laity for 
use either in church or at home. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WINDOWS. 
FURNITURE. 


has just been issued, nicely printed in Long Primer type, 
on fine Bible paper. Size, 534x3% inches. 


1460 “CLOTH, Ped Cd gee. cone. o= disc cie.ce'clane cee ee CORE REDO) 


1465 PERSIAN CALF, gilt edge........ a 
1463 ALSATIAN, red under gold edge........... sha UD 
1464 TURKEY MOROCCO, red under gold edge 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & we B. Young & Co., base 


.. Bind Your Copies of... 


ALIGNMENT—Perfect and permanent. 
IMPRESSION —Invariably uniform, 
TOUCH—Soft, light, and elastic, 
SPEED—206 words a minute. 


DURABILITY—The fewest parts and the 
best made, 


OPPS 


Proper Lessons for the Sundays — 


By special arrangement we are able to suppl) 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered i 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 


75 cents. Address all orders to 


THE LIVING CHUkCH, 


55 Dearborn St., Chicage 


The No. 4 Hammond is made especially for Clergymen. 


Sold by A.C. MoCLure & Co., 117 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il 


VARIETY—12 languages, 37 styles of type, 
paper or cards of any size on one machine, 


PORTABILITY—Weighs only 19 pounds, 


complete with traveling case, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403-405 East 62nd St., New York. 


The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Hotes 


FTER the forms of the last issue of THE 
LIVING CHURCH were closed, a message 

was received from the Bible House by wire, 
stating the urgent need for funds to meet 
an emergency in Alaska, where there 
is great suffering among penniless, hungry 
men. We regret that the message arrived 
too late for publication, but this week a 
letter from Bishop Rowe, in another col- 
umn, gives full details. May it receive a 
prompt and generous response. While 
many of our brave men are offering their 
lives in the cause of humanity and their 
country, let us see that none shall perish 
from disease and destitution whom we may 
possibly rescue by quick and cheerful giv- 
ing. 

g nae 

T is well known that the great country 

palaces and parks attached to some of the 
principal English sees are very like a 
‘‘white elephant” on the hands of the bish- 
ops, since their maintenance absorbs a large 
part of the episcopal income. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in his own case has 
proved equal to the situation, and is in a fair 
way to rid himself and his successors of 
Addington Park. An order in council has 
been obtained authorizing its sale, on the 
ground that it is ‘‘expensive to maintain, 
and otherwise undesirable as an archiepis- 
copal residence.’’ With the proceeds it is 
proposed to provide a house for the Arch- 
bishop in or near the city of Canterbury, 
and to apply the balance to such purposes 
as may be agreed on by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. As a project for the establishment 
of a new see for South London is under dis- 
cussion, itis hinted that a part of this sum 
might well be devoted to the endowment of 
such a diocese. 


Hep yee 


HE English papers gave accounts of 
an unusually severe storm a few weeks 
ago, which one of them described as a 
“blizzard.” After an unusually mild win- 
ter, it came as a surprise to have Christmas 
weather at the Annunciation, with all the 
accompaniments of high winds, hail, and 
snow. An extraordinary incident was the 
burning of the Woolton windmill, an histor- 
ical landmark. The friction caused by the 
sails revolving at a high rate, set the mill 
on fire,and the burning sails whirling around 
with frightful rapidity made a remarkable 
spectacle. 
pee Gee 
N appeal is to be made for the extension 
of the Church House, London, the 
building in which the Lambeth Conference 
was held last summer. It is, as it was de- 
signed to be, the great centre of Church ac- 
tivities of every description. Its success has 
been greatly owing to the cautious way in 
which the work has been carried on. One re- 
sult of this has been that the existing build- 
ings are entirely free from debt, and the en- 
largement on the west front seems to have 
a very fair chance of starting under ‘the 
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same satisfactory conditions. This exten- 
sion will consist of nineteen rooms, with a 
hall for the assembly of the House of Lay- 
men, to be associated with the memory of 
the Jate Mr. Henry Hoare who so greatly 
interested himself in the revival of convo- 
cation. This hall will also be available for 
the meetings of other Church bodies. The 
new work is already completely planned, 
and is to cost £18,000; of this sum, £7,000 
have been subscribed. 
. oe: oY <a 


T can no longer be alleged against the 

English bishops that they are men who 
enjoy large incomes and fine estates, but do 
no work. The modern bishop is called upon 
to fulfill an amazing multiplicity of labors, 
and is constantly liable to suffer the penal- 
ties of overwork. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was on the verge of a breakdown 
during the past winter, in spite of an un- 
commonly vigorous constitution for a man 
of his age. The Archbishop of York has 
just been warned by his physicians to take 
a prolonged rest. The Bishop of London 
has a life of incessant toil. Under the act 
providing for suffragan bishops, something 
is done by way of relief, and the Bishop 
of London has two of these, besides one as- 
sistant bishop (Dr. Berry), working in his pop- 
ulous diocese, and is about to add another 
suffragan. It is proposed to open the way for 
the employment of resigned colonial bish- 
ops in such capacities. But there are suffi- 
cient reasons why the multiplication of 
this class of bishops does not seem wise. It 
would appear that the subdivision of the 
larger dioceses is the only true solution of 
the difficulty, but this requires large sums 
of money for endowments, and can only be 
accomplished by the generous liberality of 
the laity. 

LLG ast 


O far as human foresight goes, war be- 

tween the United States and Spain is 
now inevitable; even before these words 
meet the eyes of our readers the actual con- 
flict may already have begun. There 
are still those who think that all that can 
be effected by war might have been attained 
withoutit. It would have been a matter of 
time, but the gradually increasing pressure 
which the President was applying to the 
government of Spain, with the enlarge- 
ment of our navy and the perfecting of our 
military preparations generally, must in 
the end have compelled Spain to find some 
way of evacuating Cuba. But the public 
mind has been wrought up to a high pitch 
of impatience by a succession of exciting 
events, of which the horrible explosion of 
the ‘‘Maine” was the culmination. It must 
be confessed that the desire to take summary 
vengeance upon a nation which can be 
guilty of such cruelties as those which lie at 
the door of Spain, is not without its in- 
fluence in forming public sentiment. Peo- 
ple forget that the vast majority of the 
sufferers in war are the rank and file, and 
the non-combatants, who are in no way re- 
sponsible for the evils which have brought 
on the conflict. Vengeance ought to have 
no place among the motives which impel an 


enlightened people to enter upon war. We 
rejoice to believe that the great body of 
American people are entering upon the 
present contest under the conviction that 
this nation has a mission to down-trodden 
and suffering humanity so near its own 
doors. We are convinced that but for this 
human appeal, it would hardly have been 
possible to arouse the present war spirit 
amongst our people. When Gen. Weyler 
adopted his policy of concentration, with its 
inevitable consequences to the forlorn non- 
combatants, the gradual starvation of thou- 
sands of women and children, the seeds of 
war were sown. Though wedded to the 
things that make for peace, we take what 
comfort we can in the thought that the 
American people are acting under the 
chivalrous impulse to succor the oppressed, 
rather than with the selfish desire of self- 
aggrandizement. Christian people will 
pray that the conflict may be brief, the suf- 
fering which is its inevitable accompaniment 
as restricted as possible, and the issue a 
real benefit to Cuba and its inhabitants. 
Soe ee 

HE death of the Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D., 

professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Oniversity of Dublin, deprives the Irish 
Church of one of her most eminent scholars. 
He was the author of several notable works, 
especially ‘‘Ireland and the Celtic Church,” 
‘Treland and the Anglo-Norman Church,” 
and a commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles in the Expositors’ Series. He had 
a wide reputation as an antiquary, and 
probably for this reason was made keeper 
of Primate Marsh’s library, a rare collec- 
tion of old books. -He was also a constant 
contributor to magazines and reviews. He 
appeared at more than one Church Con- 
gress in England, where he showed himself 
a vigorous controversialist, and did not hes- 
itate to cross swords with such menas Prof, 
Lias and Dean Church. He was made vicar 
of All Saints’, Blackrock, in 1870, four years 
after his ordination, and was buried from 
the vicarage of the same quiet country 
church, twenty-eight years later. He in- 
troduced the choral service, floral decora- 
tions, and the harvest home festival, when 


-such things were decided novelties in the 


Church of Ireland. The Irish Heclesiastical 
Gazette describes him as ‘‘a true Irishman, a 
warm-hearted friend, a keen theologian, a 
dramatic historian, a laborious litterateur, 
and an earnest pastor.” 
MS ci 
E must remind our readers that the 
pressure on our space will not permit 
of room for detailed notice of Easter serv- 
ices. Only points of special interest can be 
noted..——It does not appear that the pros- 
pects of temperance reform in England are 
particularly cheering. The National Drink 
Bill for 1897, the Jubilee year, amounted to 
one hundred and fifty-two millions sterling, 
or about $760,000,000, exceeding that of 1896 
by over $16,000,000. The English drink 
most, and the Irish, least, per head,while the 
Scotch come about halfway between.——— 
It is a wise saying of The Chuyoh Times that 
‘nothing is so dangerous as answering ques: 
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tions abstracted from all their circumstan- 
ces.” Teachers and others whose counsel 
is often sought have had frequent occasion 
to realize the truth of this statement. 


Sei Wee 
The Church Abroad 


The Bishop of Bristol has issued a commission 
to 15 clergy and 46 laymen, requiring them to 
make a thorough investigation into the spirit- 
ual requirements of the city of Bristol and some 
of its suburbs. They are to ascertain what 
new churches or mission buildings are needed, 
what sub-divisions of existing parishes and 
creations of new districts are advisable; to con- 
sider whether benefices should be grouped to- 
gether or partly handed over to incumbents of 
less populous parishes; and to state what addi- 
tions should be made to the ranks of living 
agents,and what capital sum is requisite for 
carrying out suggested changes. This seems to 
mean ‘‘business.”? 

The memorial to the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for which between £4,000 and £5,000 
were subscribed, is making good progress, so 
far, at least, as regards the primary object, 
which is the erection of a monument bearing a 
recumbent eftigyof the deceased Primate, in the 
cathedral. Mr. Jackson, Kk. A., is doing the 
main structure, and Mr. Brock, R. A., the fig- 
ure, and the designs of both sculptors have been 
accepted. In accordance with a desire once ex- 
pressed by the late Archbishop, the figure will 
represent him in an attitude of prayer. The 
Canterbury part of the memorial will absorb 
about £2,000, and the balance of the money is 
to be devoted to the completion of some definite 
portion of Truro cathedral. 


Fifth Conference of Theological 
Seminaries 


The meeting of the Seminary Conference for 
1898 was held at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, from April 12th to 14th. The con- 
ference is composed of such members of the 
faculties of the 19 incorporated theological sem- 
inaries of our Church as may be able to attend. 
On this occasion 13 members only were present; 
yet the meeting was acknowledged by all as the 
most helpful of the five which have been held. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Prof. Koper’s paper, 
entitled, ‘‘A sketch of recent literature upon the 
doctrine of the Atonement,’’? was listened to 
with great interest. Itwas a thorough and val- 
uable survey of the principal discussionsof that 
subject which Have appeared in America, Great 
Britain, Germany, and France, since 1890. 

On Wednesday morning a paper upon ‘‘The 
qualifications of those desiring to enter the 
theological seminaries of our Church,” was read 
by the Rev. Prof. Webb, acting president of 
Nashotah House; and in the afternoon a paper 
upon “‘The spiritual preparation of seminary 
students,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hodges, dean of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge. 
A harmonious and helpful discussion followed. 
It is worth noting, in passing, that both these 
writers are graduates of the school where 
the conference was held. On Wednesday even- 
ing a social gathering of the members of the 
conference and the clergy of the neighborhood 
was held in the library. 

The Thursday session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of committee reports and miscellane- 
ous business. The Rey. Dr. Body presented the 
report of the committee on degrees in divinity; 
and it was voted that the conference submit the 
following recommendations to the heads of the 
various seminaries, with the request that they 
take such steps as in their judgment are neces- 
sary for their favorable consideration and adop- 
tion: 

‘4s to the degree of B. D.—1. That it should 
be recognized everywhere that the degree of 
B. D. amongst us represents 4 scholarly ac- 
quaintance with the three languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 2. That the degree of B.D, 
should only be given to candidates who haye 
completed their seminary course, and have at- 

trined an the whale course 4 grade of at least 
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85 per cent. 3. That such candidates should 
be required also to show their capacity for orig- 
inal theological work by the composition of a 
satisfactory thesis. 

For the degree of D. D. in course—1. The can- 
didate should be in all cases a B.D. 2. That 
the theological requirements for the degree of 
D.D. should include advanced study in several 
departments of theology, covering a major and 
two minor subjects, with a satisfactory thesis 
showing original work. 

The deans of the General Seminary and the 
Cambridge School were appointed to lay before 
the next General Convention certain amend- 
ments to the Canons, proposing (1) that an ap- 
plicant for admission as a postulant shall be ex- 
amined in the English Bible, and (2) that a can- 
didate for Orders who has been studying at a 
seminary shall lay before the Standing Com- 
mittee a testimonial from such seminary. 

The following minute, presented by Dr. Riley, 
was adopted by a rising vote: 

The Conference cannot adjourn without transmit- 
ting to the venerable Bishop of the diocese its most 
reverent respects, with the sincere regret that his in- 
disposition has deprived them of the advantage of his 
wisdom and experience. They beg to offer also their 
best wishes for his comfort and happiness while God 
shall spare him to the Church. 

The next meeting of the conference will be 
held at the General Theological Seminary, in the 
Easter week of 1899. Among the matters to 
come before that meeting will be (1) a paper 
upon the present position, method of teaching, 
new literature, and other matters of interest 
affecting some special branch of theological 
study; (2) a paper on the spiritual preparation 
of seminary students; (83) the subject of pecun- 
jary aid to students; (4) the subject of honorary 
degrees in divinity; (5) the proposed new canon 
on the examination of candidates for Deacons’ 
and Priests’ Orders. 


The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting in the Church Missions 
House, on Tuesday, April 12th, there were pres- 
ent five bishops, 11 presbyters, and 10 laymen. 
' A letter was at hand from the Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, under date of March 15th, in response to 
the resolution of the Board of Managers adopt- 
ed at the meeting on the 8th of that month, in 
which he wrote: 


cI have to say that, as you perhaps know, I have al- 
ready written to every bishop of our Church askirg 
him to make personal effort to secure an offering for 
missions from every congregation in his diocese be- 
fore Sept. Ist. I have kind reply from a number. I 
will certainly do anything that I can do to aid you 
during the vacancy in the office of general secretary, 
but I cannot be away from my diocese before June. 


The committee appointed last month upon the 
nomination of a general secretary, reported as 
follows: 


The committee to whom was referred the matter of 
the vacancy at present existing in the office of sec- 
retary and generalagent of the Board of Managers, 
beg leave to report that, after mature deliberation, 
they have united in recommending the adoption of 
the following preamble and resolution: 

WHEREAS, The vacancy in the office of secretary 
and general agent of the Board of Managers has sug- 
gested 

(a) Whether these offices might not wisely be di- 
vided, or some other re-arrangement of the conduct 
of the work be made; 

(b) Whether in connection with such re-arrange- 
ment some amendment of the Canon Law of the 
Church governing this matter may not be called for, 
and therefore, 

(c) Whether the Board may not wisely delay the 
consideration of these questions until the meeting of 
the general missionary council, in view especially of 
the fact that the triennial meeting of the Board of 
Missions is now close at hand; therefore, 

Resolved: That the committee be continued, with 
instructions to report a nomination, or nominations, 
at the regular meeting of the Board of Managers in 
November next. 

The preamble and resolution recommended 
by the special committee were adopted. — 

Five of the bishops having domestic mission- 
ary work under their jurisdiction conferred 
with the Board on the subject of appointments, 
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etc.,and their action was approved. Letters were 
received upon the eve of the Board meeting, 
from the Bishop of Alaska, written from Juneau, 
just as he was starting for the interior, asking 
for the appointment of a clergyman at Dyea 
and Skaguay, another at Fort Adams, a third 
for Prince of Wales Island, for work among the 
Hydahs, a fourth at Fort Wrangel, and a fifth 
at Point Hope. There are several applications 
pending, but (if all should be appointed) not 
enough to fill these places. Mr. Welles Morti- 
mer Partridge, of the senior class of the Berke- 
ley Divinity School, was appointed to serve for 
one year at Sitka, from the date of his ordina- 
tion, in June. The Bishop also calls for a lay 
missionary for Circle City, another as superin- 
tendent for the work at Anvik, and a matron 
for the same station. Mr. Selden, appointed 
last month, had arrived. Just before leaving, 
the Bishop had baptized an adult, and confirmed 
nine at Juneau and Sitka. The Board resolved 
that the telegram from Bishop Barker, asking 
for funds to enable the Bishop of Alaska to 
take over the hospital at Skaguay, be referred 
to the associated secretary for such action as is 
best calculated to meet the demands of the sit- 
uation. 

At the request of a number of the western 
bishops having Swedish work in their dioceses; 
the Rev. G. Hammarskold, general missionary, 
was authorized to make a tour of those dioceses 
with a view to strengthening such work. After 
10 years’ service, Mr. Hammarskold was grant- 
ed a leave of absence to visit his native country, 
Sweden, during July and August. 

From the foreign field, letters were submitted 
from the Bishops of Haiti, Cape Palmas, Tokyo, 
and Shanghai, and from several of their mis- 
sionaries. Bishop Holly reported at length 
upon his visitation, accompanied by two of 
his presbyters, of the church at San Pedro de 
Macoris, San Domingo, which he consecrated 
on Feb. 20th, and on the 27th therein ordained 
the Rev. Benjamin I. Wilson to the priesthood. 
On the earlier date, nine were confirmed. The 
Bishop’s letter will be published. Three of the 
mission stations in Liberia forwarded offerings 
to the Board. The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. 
Andrew’s church, Bassa, had completed a clay- 
walled house of worship for the heathen in 
their neighborhood. The Rev. Mr. Cooper, the 
pastor, writes: ‘You cannot imagine how they 
appreciate our effort to make them enjoy the 
outcome of our Lord’s advent to the world. A 
bell is greatly needed. I hope you will succeed 
in getting one for us to be used there.” The 
thought was expressed in the Board that some 
one would gladly contribute a bell, perhaps as a 
memorial. Owing to the great necessity of the 
case, no building being available ior the purpose 
after November, $1,000 was put at thediscretion 
of Bishop Ferguson to erect a dwelling for the 
missionary at this point, and provision was 
made for his traveling expenses between his sta- 
tions at Upper and Lower Buchanan. Mr.S. J. 
Taylor, headmaster of the schools in Epiphany 
Hall—the Hoffman Institute and Training 
School and the High School for Boys—wrote: 

Our work is really encouraging, and I must labor 
hard to get the schools to that pitch I wish, under 
God, toreach. Ido not want the Board to make its 
appropriation and see no tangible result from 1ts ex— 
penditure, and besides there is need for education in 
allits branches in this country of ours. 

The Rev. R. W. Plant, of Gardiner, Me., was 
offered the superintendency of Cape Mount sta- 
tion, in response to the Bishop’s often-ex- 
pressed desire for such aa ofticer to be sent out. 
It is earnestly hoped that Mr. Plant will accept 
the appointment. 


A copy of the revised Prayer Book in Wen-li, 
received from Bishop Graves, has been placed 
in the Church Missions House library. The 
Bishop remarks that the basis of the work is 
the translation of Bishop Schereschewsky, 
but in the present volume various offices have 
been added, not contained in the former book. 
A new theological class of four has been start- 
ed at Wuchang, in the neighborhood of which 
city 650 persons are now under instruction for 
Baptism, The church of the Holy Trinity, Kys 
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oto, Japan, built by Holy Trinity church, Phila- 
delphia, was to be consecrated on April 20th. 
The convocations of our missions and of the 
Japan Church will both meet then and there, 
and participate. The Rev. A. D. Gring, mis- 
sionary in that city, reports that the work is 
moving on finely. 

It was stated on behalf of the auditing com- 
mittee that they had caused the books and ac- 
counts of the treasurer to be examined to the 
1st inst., and had certified the same to be cor- 
rect. 

The Rev. James De Wolfe Perry, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, was elected to membership in the 
Board in the room of Dr. McVickar, now the 
Kishop-coadjutor of Rhode Island. Dr. Perry 
has since accepted this election. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At the church of Zion and St. Timothy, 
Bishop Potter administered Confirmation on 
Wednesday before Haster, to a class presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Lubeck. 

A Retreat for the Associates of the Sisterhood 
of St. Mary was conducced Tuesday of Holy 
Week, in the chapel of Trinity Hospital, by the 
Rev. J. C. Roper. 

At the guild rooms of St. Matthew’s church, 
the Rev. Dr. Krans, rector, a re-union in the in- 
terests of the Gallaudet Home for Aged and In- 
firm Deaf-Mutes was held on Tuesday and 
Vvednesday in Easter week. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunu- 
tington, rector, the offertory on Easter Day 
amounted to $24,145.24, which was devoted to 
the paying off of the debt upon the new build- 
ings of Grace church chapel. 


St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, under 


the care of the Sisters of the Order of St. Mary, 
has become heir to a conditional legacy by the 
will of the late Charles E. Strong. The condi- 
tion depends, however, on future action by his 
daughter. 

At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, the Girls’ 
Afternoon Club gave a very successful enter- 
tainment on April 12th, partly musical and 
partly literary. It ended with a sketch by 
Mrs. Heloise Durant Rose, entitled ‘‘A Klon- 
dike nugget.” 

The local assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew met at St. Luke’s church, on April 
18th. Addresses were made by Mr. John W, 
Wood, on ‘“‘A Brotherhood man’s temptations,” 
and Mr. Silas McBee, on ‘'Do we comprehend 
the Brotherhood ideal?”’ 

At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the Rev. 
Dr. Van DeWater, rector, Bishop Potter con- 
firmed on Good Friday a class numbering 144— 
males, 61; females, 83; adults, 54; children, 
90. On Easter Day the chimes rang in the fes- 
tival. The offering was large. 

At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, a new memorial win- 
dow has just been placed in position in the 
north-east corner of the church, and is a design 
by the artist, J. Alden Weir, in memory of 
Annie Dwight Weir and Julian Alden Weir. 

St. Paul’s School Alumni Association held its 
annual dinner at the rooms of the Uptown As- 
sociation, on the evening of April llth. Mr. 
Sherman Evarts presided. About 40 members 
and guests were present, including a number of 
men prominent in the city. The speeches 
were impromptu. 

At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, the children’s Lenten offering for the 
general missionary work of the Church ex- 
ceeded $100. There were also gifts of flowering 
plants from the children for distribution to the 
hospitals of the city. At the Early Celebration 
there were 300 communicants. ; 

At Calvary church, the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Parks, rector, was held on Easter Even the an- 
nual service for communicants, in special prep- 
aration for the Easter Day celebrations of the 
Blessed Sacrament. A large number of the 
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communicants of the parish church, and also of 
Calvary chapel, were in attendance. 


St. Augustine’s League for Colored Mission 
Work beld its April meeting in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s parish house last week. Very interest- 
ing reports were presented, showing the aid 
given in money and boxes to a number of local- 
ities in the Southern States. An address on 
the Babies’ Branch of the Junior Department 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was made by Miss 
Church. 


The Church Periodical Club held a meeting 
at the Church Missions House April 20th, at 
which were present many friends of the work. 
The club has appealed to the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the Board of Missions for Domestic Mis- 
sion work, to aid in this important undertaking 
to supply Church literature to clergy and others, 
mostly in the mission field. 


On Haster Day, Bishop Potter celebrated the 
early Eucharist at Grace church, which is near 
his house. He administered Confirmation at 
All Saints’ church at 10:30 o’clock, and reached 
the pro-cathedral in time to preach and take 
part in the High Celebration. At night he 
administered Confirmation to a class presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, at the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Harlem. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, D.D., rector, there 
were three Eucharistic celebrations on Low 
Sunday, the music at the High Celebration be- 
ing from Mozart’s Mass in B flat, with orches- 
tral accompaniment. At choral Evensong was 
rendered Gounod’s Magnificat and Martin’s can- 
tata, ‘‘Daughter of Jairus,’’ with orchestral ac- 
companiment. . 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., rector, the Easter 
offering was devoted to the support of the mis- 
sion work of the parish chapel on the East 
Side,’’? which has been most successful, and now 
exceeds 700 communicants, and has nearly 1,000 
children in Sunday school. The rector and his 
wife have just left the city fora tour of some 
six weeks’ duration in the South, in California, 
and Mexico, as guests of their parishioner, Dr. 
Frederick Humphreys, in his private car. 


At St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr. Wm.S. 
Rainsford, rector, the number of actual com- 
municants at the early celebration of the 
Blessed Sacrament on Easter Day was about 
1,200. The offerings were devoted to the rec- 
tor’s poor fund, and the seaside work. It is 
understood that over $3,000 was contributed. 
The total number of guests taken to the seaside 
cottage for a week at a time was 532, and for a 
day’s outing, 11,407. A body of junior cadets, 
which was established last autumn, has grown 
to be a thoroughly drilled company witha drum 
and fife corps of itsown. Allthe boys are from 
the Sunday school, and under 16 years of age. 


At the French church of St. Esprit, the Rev. 
Alfred V. Whittmeyer, rector, a service in com- 
memoration of the 300th anniversary of the pro- 
mulgation of the Edict of Nantes, was cele- 
brated on Wednesday in Easter week, under 
the auspices of the New York Huguenot Socie- 
ty. That afternoon and Thursday, sessions were 
held at the church, at which papers on the his- 
torical incidents commemorated were read. 
Thursday night a dinner was given at Delmon- 
ico’s, at which a number of distinguished per- 
sons attended, some of them representing Hug- 
uenot societies of Europe. A feature was the 
singing of anthems of the various national 
Huguenot societies, by choristers of Grace 
church, under the leadership of Mr. J. Morris 
Helfenstein, the organist and choirmaster of 
that parish. Mr. J. Frederick DePeyster, of 
Trinity parish, presided on the occasion. 


Mr. Stacey Gardner Potts, one of the editors 
of The Churchman, its musical critic, and the or- 
ganist of one of the metropolitan churches, died 
April llth. He was a native of New Jersey, a 
graduate of Newark Academy, and of the law 
department of Columbia University. He prac- 
ticed law for a time, but in 1880 devoted himself 
to musical and literary work. Among his ap- 
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pointments in the Church were the parishes of 
St. Thomas’, Mamaroneck, and St. Peter’s, 
West Chester, in this diocese. For some years 
he was American correspondent of the London 
Musical Times, and was a contributor to Tux 
Livine Cuurcu. Since 1893 he had been con- 
nected with The Churchman. In addition to be- 
ing a musical director, he was to some extent a 
musical composer. A widow and four children 
survive him. The interment was at Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 


The Church Association for Promoting the 
Interests of Labor met Tuesday in Easter week 
at St. Clement’schurch. After reports had been 
considered, an address was made by Mrs. BH. 
Marie Douglas, of London, in which she dis- 
cussed the sweating system and the conditions 
oftoilin England. Request has just been pub- 


‘licly issued that clergy generally throughout 


the country preach on some phase of the prob- 
lem of labor on Sunday, May 10th. As this as- 
sociation makes no socialistic claims, but seeks 
rather to adjust in a reasonable spirit the mu- 
tual relations of capital and labor, by ameliorat- 
ing from time to time evils that can be practic- 
ally reached, it hopes for support of its princi- 
ples by the clergy especially, and with a view to 
bringing the Church more in touch with the 
laboring as well as the favored classes of the 
nation. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew has intro- 
duced in New York the methods of the London 
Lay Helpers Association, which seeks tosupple- 
ment the labors of the clergy by aid from quali- 
fied laymen at mission points. The committee 
in charge held a meeting at the see house, 
Thursday in Easter week, at which an address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of the City Mission. Such a movement 
begun by the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens proved 
of practical value in the Brooklyn portion of 
Greater New York some while ago, and it is 
easily adaptable in large cities, so that thereis 
hope that it may spread throughout the coun- 
try. The objects are to secure definite kinds of 
helpers in stronger parishes to serve voluntari- 
ly, but under systematic arrangement, in weaker 
parishes or in new fields. The lay helpers are 
instructed lay-readers, or Sunday school super- 
intendents and workers, or organists and musi- 
cal aids, or guild directors, or parish visitors— 
at all times working under clerical direction. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The follow- 
ing have just been elected officers of the mis- 
sionary society: Executive, Franklin Emerson 
Smith; vice executive, Mark H. Mibre; record- 
ing secretary, Henry L. Bland; corresponding 
secretary, Francis Yarnall; treasurer, Howard 
Key Bartow. The Easter vacation terminated 
on April18th. On EKaster Day a memorial of the 
late Rev. Prof. Oliver, D. D., in the shape of a 
couple of elegant candelabra of brass, the gift of 
his daughter, Mrs. Crane, were placed in the 
chapel of the Good Shepherd, on the steps on 
either end of the altar. The examinations for 
the McVickar prizes offered by the alumni asso- 
ciation of the seminary were held April 16th in 
the library. The names of the successful caudi- 
dates have not yet been announced. About 30° 
of the students assembled on the roof of the 
tower of the chapel on Easter morning, and 
saug Easter carols for half an hour, carrying 
outan old usage of the seminary. 


_ Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—-The offerings on Easter Day 
were very large; that at Grace church, the 
Rev. H.R. Harris, rector, amounted to $4,476.16. 

A mission in charge of the Rey. E. K.Tullidge 
has been started at 58th st. and Baltimore ave., 
West Philadelphia. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Evangel- 
ical Education Society, on the 14th inst., the 
Rev.W. S. Baer, rector of St. Martin’s church, 
Radnor, was elected secretary, to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of the Rey. Dr. Mat- 
lack. 

The 30th anniversary of the Bible classes and 
Sunday school of the church of the Holy Apos- 
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tles, the Rev. H. S. Getz, rector, was observed 
on the evening of Easter Day. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Joshua Kimber and the Ven. 
Archdeacon Brady. 


The Sunday school festival at the French 
church of St. Sauveur was particularly interest- 
ing, and was honored by the presence of Bishop 
Whitaker. A beautiful cross, 8 ft. high, 
formed of potted plants, had been provided, 
from which each scholar was given a brilliant 
growing flower. The carolsin both French and 
English were sung with taste and spirit, the 
Bishop joining heartily in them. 

The North-east convocation held a meeting at 
the Church House on the 14th inst., the Rev. 
Dr. H. Richard Harris, dean, in the chair. 
The Rev. C. L. Fulforth reported an increase in 
attendance at the church of the Messiah, and 
-that all outstanding bills have been paid. The 

-amount of $4,650 is still dueon the parish house. 
The Rev. J. P. Tyler reported upon the work of 
the deaconesses at the church of the Advent. 

Accepting the invitation of Bishop Whitaker, 
the late rector of Holy Trinity, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
MeVickar, Coadjutor-Bishop of Rhode Island, 
on the 12th inst. administered the rite of Confir- 
mation to a class of about 40 persons at Holy 
Trinity church. On the 13th he confirmed -a 
large class presented by the Rev. R. A. Mayo, 
priest-in-charge of Holy Trinity memorial 
chapel, and on the 14th performed the same 
office at the mission chapel of the Prince of 
Peace of Holy Trinity parish. 


One of the most elaborate Easter Day sery- 
ices in West Philadelphia was that at the church 
of the Saviour on the occasion of the Sunday 
school anniversary. A handsome cross, 20 feet 
high, was decorated by the children with white 
azaleas. The rector, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, 
madea short address. At St. Andrew’s church, 
West Philadelphia, the full vested choir of 70 
menand boys rendered King Hall’s service in 
C. In the evening, the 47th anniversary of the 
Bible classes and Sunday school was celebrated. 


The celebration of the ‘‘diamond jubilee,”’ or 
75th anniversary, of old St. Andrew’s church, 
began on Haster Day and will continne until 
Low Sunday. The rector, the Rev. W. F. Pad- 
dock, preached in the forenoon, while his assist- 
ant, the Rev. Dr. Bawn, was the preacher at 
the evening service. In the afternoon the 75th 
anniversary of the Sunday schools was observed, 
and addresses were made by the rector and his 
assistant. The decorations of the chancel were 
superb, and the music both morning and even- 
ing was exceptionally fine. 


When the midnight bells announced that the 
solemn fast of Lent was over, there was a burst 
of melody from the high tower of the church of 
the Saviour, West Philadelphia, where 14 
members of the parish chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, led by W. Smith, cornetist, 
rendered a number of hymns, among which 
were ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day ;” ‘‘Angels, 
roll the rock away’! and the St. Andrew’s 
hymn, ‘Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult.”? For 
one hour the singing continued, and crowds of 
people stood on the sidewalks and joined in the 
choruses. The programme wasclosed with the 
national hymn. 

On the evening of Easter Monday, an enter- 
tainment was held in the Henry J. Morton guild 
house of St. James’ church, under the auspices 

.-of the Civic Club, for the messenger boys of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 78 of whom 
were present. The Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
rector 0. St. James’, welcomed the boys, and the 
Lord’s Prayer was recited in concert. William 
B. Gill, the superintendent of this district, 
mace an address, and John Thompson, of the 
Free Library, also spoke. Mr. Beatty, of St. 
James’ choir, and two ladies from the Second 
Presbyterian congregation sang some delightful 
ballads. Mr. Meredith Bailey explained the 
city flig; Mr. Stone gave a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance, and the girls of the Foulke and Long 
{nstitute sang several choruses, 


The recent efforts to complete the improve- 
ements at Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) church, 
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begun some three yearsago, have been crowned 
with success, the old church and Sunday school 
buildings having been thoroughly restored at 
a cost of over $5,000. The rector, the Rev. S. 
B. Simes, much desired to have a substantial 
brick wall built around the historic graveyard 
before the 200th anniversary, in 1900. To cover 
the cost, about $1,200, it was proposed that an 
effort be made, at the beginning of Lent, to 
raise $600 for the purpose, and the balance by 
Easter, 1899; but to the surprise and gratifica- 
tion of rector and people, the offerings on 
Easter Day amounted to $1,306.43 for the wall 
and $100 for the Langford memorial. The pro- 
posed improvement will be begun without de- 
lay. 

Mr. John P. Hood, for the past five years 
a member of the editorial staff of The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, was suddenly called to his eternal 
rest on the morning of the 14th inst., by a stroke 
of apoplexy. He was born in Wells, England, 
in 1840, came to this country in 1870, and for sev- 
eral years did newspaper work in Chicago, re- 
moving thence to Baltimore, where he did im- 
portant editorial work on The Sun and The 
American. About 1885 he came to this city, and 
was for atime on The Record, and still later on 
The Inquirer. Mr. Hood was a vestryman of St. 
Elizabeth’s church, where the Burial Office was 
said early on Saturday morning, followed by a 
requiem celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The 
remains were subsequently removed to Balti- 
more for interment. 


For some time past the corporation of St. Ste- 
phen’s church, the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
rector, have indulged the hope of acquiring by 
purchase a property suitable for a summer re- 
treat for the poor children of the parish; and 
the Emlen Institute Farm has been selected. It 
contains 100 acres, a stone house of 21 rooms, 
and other improvements. The price is $13,000, 
and the vestry agreed to assume a mortgage 
for one half this sum, provided the congregation 
would contribute the other half. The offertory 
on Easter Day was to be devoted to this object, 
and asa result over $5,000 were placed on the 
alms basons. This, with sundry amounts here- 
tofore contributed, assures the enterprise. In- 
cluded in the farm is ‘‘a vineyard of one acre, 
and eight acres are woodland, which will make 
an ideal camping ground.’’ By placing a good 
farmer in charge, at least $3,000 a year can be re- 
alized, which will pay a portion of the running 
expenses. It is hoped that during the winter 
months the house can be utilized as a sanitari- 
um. The Rev. J. Edgar Johnson and his wife 
will have.charge of the house both in summer 
and winter. 


On Easter Day, many houses of worship be- 
longing to the denominations were elaborately 
decorated with flowers, and lessons suggested 
by the great event which Easter commemo- 
rates, were the theme of many sermons. In 
all our own city churches, there were early 
celebrations of the Holy Eucharist,some com- 
mencing at sunrise—the majority, at 7:30 A. M. 
The strains of music were joyous in the ex- 
treme; it may be noted, however, that in 50 
Matin services, there were only eight rendi- 
tions of the morning hymn of the Incarnation, 
while in the remaining 42, the noisy Jubilate 
was sung. Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ was largely 
drawn upon, the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” figuring 
in many instances, while other selections ap- 
propriate to the day, were given. Schubert’s 
‘‘Mass in G’’ was given at St. Mark’s church, at 
the fifth—a solemn High—Celebration. To the 
regular choir was added a corps of tympanis s. 
At St. Clement’s, after a solemn procession, the 
fifth celebration of the Blessed Sacrament was 
begun, Gounod’s ‘Third Mass” being sung by 
the vested choir of 50 voices, with orchestra ac- 
companiment. At old St. Peter’s and old St. 
Paul's, Cruickshank’s ‘‘Communi.n Service in 
Eb” was sung by the vested choir. At the An- 
nunciation, Gounod’s “St. Cecilia’? was ren- 
dered. At Holy Trinity church, in addition to 
the regular vested mixed chancel choir, a vol- 
unteer choir of women of the parish occupied 
the organ loft. The music rendered by 60 men 
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and boys, had, in addition to the organ, an or- 
chestral accompaniment of strings and brass, ‘ 
At all three celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, — 
the number of Communions made were extraor- 
dinarily large. In every church there was the 
beauty of flowers, in lavish profusion. 


On Easter Even, and at the conclusion of — 
Evensong, at St. Timothy’s church, Roxboro, — 
the two magnificent reredos panels, erected as 
companions to a central one placed in position 
nearly two years ago, were unveiled. The cen- — 
tral panel, which is the largest of the three, 
represents the adoration of the angels, our 
Saviour being surrounded by cherubim and ser- 
aphim in attitudes of worship. Those blessed 
on Saturday represent the adoration of earthly 
saints of the Old and New Dispensations, the 
figures in the north panel being Moses with the 
Law, Abraham with the sacrificial knife, and 
Noah with the‘ark; while below are David with 
the harp, and St. John Baptist with the Cross. 
Upon the south panel are the figures of St. Paul 
with the sword, St. Peter with the keys, and 
St. John the Divine with the Gospel; and be- 
neath these, St. Joseph with the Annunciation 
lily, and St. Stephen with the stones, emblem- 
atic of his martyrdom. The figures are half-life 
size and are composed of numerous pieces of 
glass and vitrified material, in appropriate col- 
ors, inlaid after the mosaic style incement. The 
new panels are each 4ft. 8in. wide, and 6 ft. 
high; they are set in the wall over bases of red 
sandstone bearing the inscription: 


Erected to the glory of God in loving memory of 
Mrs. Mary Sophia Merrick, entered into rest August 
31, 1897. 


They are the gift of J. Vaughan Merrick, rec- 
tor’s warden of St. Timothy’s, in memory of his 
deceased wife. All the panels were made in 
Birmingham, England. 


On Easter Day a superb altar cloth was used FE 
for the first time in St. Stephen’s church, the © 
Rey. Dr.E. Worcester, rector. White silk of the 
finest quality, manufactured at Spittalsfield, 
England, solely for altar use,is the material, and 
the designs were mostly embroidered by 
Churchwomen, members of the parish,and were 
therefore a labor of love. Muchof the embroi- 
dery is done in gold bullion, and the effect is ex- 
tremely-rich. The frontal appropriately repre- 
sents the vision of St. Stephen, the patron saint 
of the church, in such a way as to be strictly 
symbolical, and yet to partake almost of the 
character of a painting. In the central one of 
the three compartments is the tigure of the Risen _ 
Saviour in the midst of the ineffable glory, with — 
adoring angels and cherubs on eithersice. In _ 
the other compartments are the figures of St. | 
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Stephen and St. Paul. On a scroll wreathed 
around the dividing pillars, are the words of the - 
sainted deacon, ‘‘I see the heavens opened, and ~ 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” The glory surrounding the central fig- — 
ure has-actually the effect of lignt, so skillfully - 
has the work been executed. St. Stephen is q 


kneeling in an attitude of wonderment, with — 
his clasped hands stretched out and upwards, — 
towards the Christ; while in the other com- 


partment, in the posture of a penitent, is the ; 


knee.ing figure of Saul of Tarsus, at whose feet — 
those who stoned Stephen laid down their 

clothes. The superfrontal shows in gold bul-, 

lion the name of Jesus in the monogram I.H.S. 

with the vine and grapes cf Christian symbol- 

ism. The pulpit fall displays alarge cross with — 
the same accessories, and the fall at the litany j 
desk showssimilar designs, with the addition of _ 
ears of wheat, typical of the resurrection har- 
vest, when the Lord in glory shall gather the 
wheat into His garner. Since 1890 the ladies 
composing the embroidery class have labored 
to gather the funds necessary to begin and com- 
plete the work. In 1892, the silk was presented — 
by the Misses Magee, and since that date the © 
class, under the instructions of Miss Ross, di- 
rectress, have assiduously worked on the 
various designs, assisted by a Baltimore Sister- 
hood. The valuation of the altar cloth alone is 
placed at $1,500. 
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Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Rev. Fr. Huntington, superior of the Or- 
-der of the Holy Cross, will hold a conference 
at the cathedral, Chicago, beginning about May 
18th, and continuing for a week or more. 


Services have been begun by the Rev. P. C. 
Wolcott at Lake Forest. There are a good num- 
ber of our people there who refuse to affiliate 
with the dominating religious body. The time 
seems ripe for this new effort. 

Crry.—On Sunday morning, April 17th, Bishop 
McLaren confirmed at St. Paul’s church, the 
Rey. C. H. Bixby, rector, a class of 32 candi- 
dates. In the evening, at Trinity church, the 
Rev. Harold Morse, rector, he confirmed a class 
of 56. The number of Easter communicants at 
Trinity, which we were unable to give last 
week, was 470. 


The Rev. William F. Peirce, L. H. D., presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, was in Chicago to attend 
the Kenyon alumni banquet at the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, Tuesday evening, April 19th. Bishop 
McLaren, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, and several 
other clergy were expected to speak on theocca- 
sion. 


On Maundy Thursday, Bishop McLaren con- 
secrated Holy Oil at the cathedral. The first 
use of it has been made by the Rev. C. EH. 
Bowles, in the case of the Rev. J. B. Williams, 
of Irving Park, who is seriously ill. 


The Executive Committee of the Sunday 
School Association has received the Bishop’s 
hearty approval of the adoption of an annual 
Sunday for corporate communion for all Sun- 
day school workers and pupils who are commu- 
nicants. The committee has suggested to the 
clergy to use the early celebration of the Holy 

_ Communion on Sunday, April 24vh, for this pur- 
pose. A meeting of the association will be held 
in Grace church, Monday afternoon and even- 
ing, April 25th, to which all Sunday school 
teachers and officers are cordialiy invited. Ad- 
dresses will be made by the Bishop of Chicago, 
the Rev. Dr. Stone, the Rev. E. M. Stires, and 
the Question Box will be c nducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison. From 6 to 7:30 a supper will be 
served. 


Edward Forman, one of the oldest vestrymen 
and most prominent parishioners of Trinity 
church, died Thursday, April 14th, of pneumo- 
nia. He was buried from the church Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Forman was born in New York 
58 years ago. He was secretary of the firm of 
Spalding & Co., jewelers, and had been identi- 
fied with the jewelry business in Chicago since 
1863. He was prominent in affairs tending to 
the enhancement of the publicinterests. He had 
long been a vestryman of Trinity, as well as an 
active member of the Church Club. 


Bishop McLaren visited St. Bartholomew’s 
church, the Rev. B. F. Matrau, rector, Thurs- 
day evening, April 14th, and confirmed a class 
of 60 candidates. 


At St. Paul’s church, the Rev. C. H. Bixby, 
rector, a new processional cross was used for 
the first time on Haster Sunday. Tue cross is 
a memorial to Mr. W. C. Ritchie. presented to 
the church by his widow and daughter. 


At St. Mark's church, the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Wilson, rector, a unique feature of the Easter 
Suuday school festival was a representation of 
the ‘‘seven churches’’ of the Apocalypse, by 
seven large candles placed in the chancel; 14 
boys marched up to the chancel by twos, and as 
one boy lighted a candle, his companion recited 
the promise to the angel of that church which 
the candle represented. Tbena carol was sung 
by the infant class, to the effect that the Gospel 
is the light of the world. 


The work of the city missionaries was con- 
tinued on Easter Sunday at the jail, the hospi- 
tal, and the Home for Iucurables. The work 
has suffered of late, owing to the illness of the 
Rey. Father Chattin and his absence in Califor- 
nia. His many friends and the many people to 
whom he ministers will be glad to learn that he 
returned to Chicago Easter morning, much im- 
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proved in health, and will soon enter upon his 
old labors with renewed energy. 


At the Stock Yards during the past three 
years, the Salvation Army, the American Vol- 
unteers, the Seventh Day Medical Association, 
and ‘‘the Church of Christ’ have established 
missions within two blocks of Holy Trinity 
church, and have all disappeared, leaving our 
church going on as usual, and Mr. Kinney do- 
ing his faithful work with 125 communi- 
cants. 


At the church of the Redeemer, the Rev. 
Percival McIntire, rector, a beautiful Easter 
was enjoyed. The four services were very 
largely attended, and over 300 made their com- 
munion. There were two Celebrations. The 
floral decorations were particularly attractive. 
The rector was presented with a number of 
gifts by his parishioners. The contributions 
amounted to a grand total of a little over $1,900. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


VALPARAISO.—The first Easter service of the 
Church here was well attended, and 10 received 
the Holy Communion. St. Andrew’s mission is 
a new one, and the few Church people, with the 
students from the Normal College, deserve a 
great deal of credit for this work. Mr. L.S. 
Crane, from Michigan, attending the college, 
made a nice Churchly lecturn, and extempor- 
ized an altar and reredos; the ladies made an 
altar cloth, and trimmed the room beautifully. 
Mr. Paul Titus, a student, made the letters for 
the appropriate sentences for the season. Mr. 
Crane also made the chancel rail. The choir 
did well; two of the young ladies from the col- 
lege sang the grand missionary hymn, ‘‘Tell it 


out.’> The Dodd family furnished the brass 
candlesticks. The church is in the house of 
Mr. Wilcox. There was a large uttendance, all 


that the house could hold, and the offerings 
were generous. The priest in-charge, the Rev. 
George Moore, went to Hammond in the after- 
noon, and there addressed the Knights Tem- 
plars. 


rowa 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

At Matins on Easter Day at St. Paul's, Har- 
lan, a vested choir of 24 voices, trained by the 
rector, the Rev. George Benson Hewetson, was 
introduced, and rendered the service in a 
praiseworthy manner. The splendid rendition 
of Chipple’s “Christ, our Passover,’’ resulted 
in a request that it be repeated at Vespers, 
which was done. The offertor at Matins 
amounted to $115, and at Vespers, when the 
children’s missionary pyramids were given, to 
about $20,for the memorial offering to Dr. Lang- 
ford. St. Paul's, Harlan, is one of the young- 
est parishes in the diocese. Mr. Hewetson who 
has been in charge for the past six months, is 
doing good work. The parish expects soon to 
commence the erection of a handsome church 
building upon the desirable lots recently se- 
cured. : 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

WILMINGTON.—St. Michael’s parish has been 
blessed with a helpful Lent. A special course 
of Sunday evening instruction on Church doc- 
trine has been given, which has been greatly 
appreciated. The Bishop opened the course, 
taking as his topic, ‘‘Christ, the chief corner- 
stone’; he was followed by the rector, who 
spoke upon the ‘Divine powers of the priest- 
hood.’? The other speakers were the Rey. 
W.C. Clapp, ‘‘The Church vs. sectarianism”? ; 
the Rey. Father Sargent, O. H.C., *‘The Church 
the guardian and interpreter of the Bible’’; the 
Rev. D. I. Odell, ‘‘The Church, the guide in 
faith and morals.’’ On Wednesday, in Holy 
Week, the Bishop made a visitation to the par- 
ish and administered Confirmation to nine per- 
sons. On Good Friday the rector took the Three 
Hours’ service commemorative of the Passion 
and Agony of our Divine Redeemer on the cross, 
and at night the Way of the Cross-was said. 
Easter Day found many communicants gathered 
around the altar in the quiet morning hours, 
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and at the second, choral, celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, the church was well filled with 
a devout congregation. The members of St. 
Michael's church are now busily engaged rais- 
ing a fund to put an iron railing round their 
church, and pay off part of their heavy mort- 
gage. Upon Easter morning, the rector had the 
pleasure of announcing to the congregation 
that the Sunday school of St. John’s church, 
Trinity parish, New York city, had promised to 
assist them with $50. The Bishop also has con- 
tributed $10 to the general fund. St. Michael’sis 
a struggling church which has had a more or 
less disastrous past. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
The Rev. J. S. Ellis will hold services in 
Trinity church, Van Deusen, which is distant 
about two miles from Great Barrington. 


Fifteen thousand dollars are spent annually 
in the diocese for missions, 


Boston.—There was an unusually bright Eas- 
ter in all the churches. Trinity was crowded 
with people, and many were turned away on ac- 
count of the lack of room. The Rey. Dr. Donald 
preached, and was assisted in the services by 
three clergymen. At the Advent, there were 
hourly celeorations of the Holy Hucharist from 
7 to 10:30, and solemn Evensong, with the Te 
Deum, at 7:30. During the afternoon there was 
the children’s service. St. Paul’s church hadan 
offering of over $1,000, and the church of the Mes- 
siah, $1,110. Emmanuel church was artistically 
decorated with flowers, and the rector, Dr. 
Parks, preached. Father Benson preached at 
the late Celebration in St. John the Evangelist, 
and the Rev. C. W. Duane at the historic 
Christ church. 


The Rev. Father Field’s Easter play was 
given on April 14th, to the children of St. Igna- 
tius church, on Phillips st. 


Trinity Club had its annual meeting in Easter 
week, and elected Dr. J. C. Blake, president; 
Dr. Robert Amory and W. V. Kellen, vice-presi- 
dents; recording secretary, C. H. Parker, Jr.; 
corresponding secretary, Charles Hawn; treas- 
urer, B. Bb. Tucker. The club afterwards dis- 
cussed tnis resolution: 

“That such legislation be enacted as will pre— 
vent the publication of news items not substantiated 
by facts, also the displaying in headlines of state- 
ments not corroborated in the text.” 

The collation was served at the Brunswick. 


The wardens of Emmanuel church enter- 
tained at dinner, at the University Club, 40 
members of the Emmanuel Club, on Tuesday 
evening. General Blackman gave an account 
of the closing campaign of Sherman’s Cavalry. 


The Easter meeting of the Episcopalian Club 
discussed the topic ‘‘Marriage and divorce 
from the standpoint of the Church,” at the 
Brunswick, April 14th. Chairman Charles G. 
Saunders considered the subject a vital one, 
as the family lay at the foundation of society, 
and he felt that divorce was becoming too prev= 
alent. A history of the various canons since 
1876 was then entered upon; he thought’ that 
the present law was in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory. 

Bishop Doane, in a carefully prepared paper, 
proceeded to define marriage as a divine insti- 
tution which signified the mystical relation of 
Christ and His Church. No amount of legal 
juggling can alter the standpoint of the Church, 
that death is the only thing which severs the 
marriage relation. He was absolutely opposed 
to the present canon, and also to some canons 
which it was proposed to substitute therefor. 
He claimed that it was impossible for the 
Church to legislate in the interest of the inne- 
cent party, on the ground that marriage is dis- 
solved by unfaithfulness. The mystery of mar- 
riage and the matter of discipline, he thought 
the Church should consider. 

The Rev. Hall Harrison brought the 19th 
chapter of St. Matthew as distinctly giving 
permission for remarriage when divorce was 
obtained for unfaithfulness. He thought the 
Church had no right to go beyond Christ’s words, 
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and for proof of*this he quoted the remark of 
the Duke of Argyle who said in the House of 
Lords, that he could not understand how any 
rational man could read the passage in St. 
Matthew without concluding that permission 
was given to marry again after such a divorce. 


Bishop Hall, of Vermont, declared: ‘‘I argue 
against the theory that adultery should bea 
cause for remarriage. Does adultery dissolve 
the marriage bond, or does it simply afford 
grounds on which to dissolve the bond? Those 
who have experience in the divorce courts, as- 
sure us that there is nearly always collusion in 
such cases. I want to repudiate for myself the 
ground that bishops are capable of passing on 
such a matter, especially without the persons 
being present at the hearing—it is preposter- 
ous. It is absurd to take an affidavit from one 
party in regard to the guiltof the other. The 
wrong is as great inthe man as in the woman. 
The Church should exercise penitential disci- 
pline for theguilty. Why shouldadultery stand 
alone as the one cause for divorce? If there 
should be divorce and remarriage for adultery, 
it seems to me there should be for severalother 
things. If we would do our part to maintain 
the standard of Jesus. Christ, we should stand 
by the principle that the marriage of one man 
to one woman should last till death, without 
reservation.’ 

Mr. Frederick J. Stimson, the last speaker, 
said that in 1886, in this country, there were 21 
general causes for divorce in the secular courts. 
In no two of the 50or more court districts of the 
country are these causes alike. He then ex- 
plained the various secular causes for divorce. 


CuHELSEA.—A reception was tendered the Rev. 
C. S. Hutchinson, the new rector of St. Luke’s, 
by his parishioners, on Tuesday in Haster 
week. About 250 were present. 

Lzrz.—A vested choir was introduced on EKas- 
ter Day in St. George’s church. 

Winturop.—On Easter Day, in St. John’s,the 
vested choir was supplemented by an orches- 
tra of seven pieces. The offering was the larg- 
est in the history of the parish. The rector is 
raising money for a new pipe organ, and already 
$650 of the needed $1,200 is pledged. The south 
transept will soon be erected, and will provide 
for a choir room andorganchamber. The large 
increase in the congregation makes this neces- 
sary. The present rector has been in charge 
over three years, and has accomplished a great 
work for the interests of the Church in this sea- 
girt town. ; 

Bracumont.—Bishop Lawrence recently con- 
firmed 16 candidates in St. Paul’s. This is the 
largest classin:the history of the parish. Over 
$175 were raised at Easter for the remainder of 
the church debt. The edifice will soon be con- 
secrated. 

Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

Joyful services in all our churches, with fair 
flowers telling of the Resurrection, ushered in 
the glorious Easter festival. There was 
scarcely an exception to the early Celebration, 
and at the procathedral, St. Paul’s, St. 
James’, St. Andrew’s, and perhaps others, 
there were. two or three before the 11 o’clock 
service. The music everywhere was as ex- 
cellent as care and faithful work could make it. 
On the morning of Haster Day the Bishop 
preached, and confirmed 10 persons at St. 
Thomas’ church, the Rev. J. A. Aspinwall, rec- 
tor, and in the evening at the Epiphany mission 
chapel he confirmed a class presented by the 
Rev. Mr. Hilliker. 

The handsome new church edifice for St. 
Thomas’ parish, which has been slowly going 
up for several years, under the wise plan of 
building only as funds are provided, is now ap- 
proaching completion. The spire is finished, 
except the windows, which will be provided 
by the Sunday school, and workmen are now 
engaged on the main roof. 


On Easter Monday the first annual Commun- 
ion service of the Bishop’s Guild, recently 
formed by Churchwomen, was held at St. 
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Alban’s church, near the site of the proposed 
cathedral. After the service the Bishop gave 
to all present a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘The 
cathedral as a house of prayer for all people,”’ 
and spoke of his hopes for this great undertak- 
ing, saying that the hindrance is not lack of 
lands, or of funds, but of a true appreciation 
among the people of what a cathedral really is. 
The Bishop also spoke of the dark cloud hang- 
ing over the nation, and asked those presext to 
join with him in earnest prayer for the country 
and its rulers. The next day he addressed a 
pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, and set forth petitions for use at all 
services. 
Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D.,. Bishop 

Lima.—The Lenten services were well at- 
tended at Christ church, the Rev. C. B. Craw- 
ford, rector, and much interest was shown in 
the spiritual growth of the church; as a result, 
the Easter festival was the more enjoyable 
with an offering from the congregation of over 
$320; this does not include the offering from the 
Sunday school. A movement is on foot to raise 
$100 to procure a library for the Sunday school, 
which will add much to the interest and attend- 
ance. The rector was presented by the Wom- 
an’s Working Guild of the parish with a silk 
cassock and red stole. The Knights Templar 
attended the Easter sermon in a body. Christ 
church has no debt. 


Sanpusky.—At Calvary church, the Rev. E. 
V. Shayler, rector, on Easter Day, at the six 
o’clock Celebration, a vested choir of 32 voices, 
led by a crucifer carrying a beautiful (memor- 
ial) processional cross, was introduced. The 
number of communions made was much the 
largest in the parochial history, and the offer- 
ing was $547, as against $40 four years ago. 
Fifteen persons were baptized on Easter Even, 
making a total of 52 since last EHaster. A hand- 
some private Communion service of solid silver 
was presented to the rector by Miss Stella Hall 
Knight, a devoted Churchwoman of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

There are scattered outsideof New York, 
Boston, and other LHastern cities, many 
parishes in our land that are able to sustain 
and appreciate.musical services of the highest 
order. One of these parishes is St. John’s, of De- 
troit, which has some 1,300 communicants, and 
a rector, the Rev. Dr. Prall, whose energy has 
made it a leading parish of the ‘‘City of the 
Straits,” and the instrument of accomplishing 
much good for the Church at large. The Haster 
services were worshipful and uplifting, and the 
music, under the direction of Mr. Frank Fratt- 
chey, organist and choirmaster, who has been 
trained in the methods of ‘‘Old Trinity,’’ New 
York, was of a high character. The early Cel- 
ebrations were at 6:30 and 8:30, followed by 
Morning Prayer, sermon, and High Cele- 
bration at 10:30. The choir consists of some 40 
voices, well balanced. The Te Dewm was by 
Dudley Buck, the Jubilate Deo, by Shelley, the 
Kyrie and Nicene Creed, by Von Webber. The 
music at the High Celebration was impressive- 
ly rendered, especially the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei, by Gounod, the Gloria in Excelsis, by Schu- 
bert, and the ablution anthem (Ps. cxvii.), by 
Dr. A. H. Messiter. 


ADRIAN.—The celebration this year of the 
holy festival of Easter at Christ church was 
one of unusual joy and significance because of 
the entrance of its parishioners into a new and 
beautiful home, and the observance of the’60th 
anniversary of the organization of the parish. 
The day was inaugurated with a Matin service 
at 8 o’clock, which waslargely attended. The 
10 o’clock service opened with a processional 
hymn, “Christ is risen.’”» The service was con- 
ducted by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Channer, 
and the sermon was delivered by the Bishop. 
He made an earnest appeal for the raising of 
the debt of $2,000, reminding the congregation 
that the church could not be consecrated until 
it was entirely free from indebtedness. The 
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Bishop recalled, in speaking of the work whick 
others had done, the organization of Christ 
church in 1838. The celebration of the Holy 
Communion followed. At the children’s sery- 
ice in the afternoon, there were 10 Baptisms, 
and the Bishop gave a short address. In the 
evening, 10 were confirmed, and a finc Ciscourse: 
was delivered by the Bishop. 


Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL, £3.. Bishop 

BROOKLYN.— One of the noticeable feat- 
ures of the Easter Day services was the very 
large attendance at the early celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. The Sacrament was adminis- 
tered twice at many of the churches—at 6:30 
and 7:30—and the great number receiving 
showed that the practice of fasting communion 
is gaining in favor. At the different churches 
the congregations were very large, and the floral 
decorations exceedingly beautiful. In St. 
George’s, the Rev. St. Clair Hester, rector, the 
offerings amounted to about $3,000. At the 
church of the Holy Trinity the decorations were 
very elaborate, and above all was a cross out- 
lined in fire. The music, under the direction of 
Dudley Buck, was very fine. The Te Deum by 
Lassen was rendered for the first time in Amer- 
ica, and issaid to have been composed for the 
King of the Belgians. 


At the church of Our Saviour, the Rev. Sher- 
wood Roosevelt, rector, the Easter offering was- 
the largest in the history of the parish. A re- 
table was presented by Mr. John Reilley as a 
memorial of Miss Elizabeth Carron. The pupils 
of the Sunday school received gold medals as 
rewards of merit. 


In the church of the Messiah, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles R. Baker, rector, the service began 
with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘War March of the 
Priests,’’ with accompaniment of four brass. 
horns and two kettle-drums. Dr. Cyril Bow- 
den’s complete ‘‘Mass in C’”’ was rendered by the 
large vested choir of men and boys, as well as. 
‘The Resurrection Morning’? hymn, by Baring- 
Gould. 


In the Sunday school hall of the church of 
the Messiah, on the evening of the 19th, Will 
Carleton gave some of his original readings, for 
the benefit of the Camp memorial kindergarten: 
of Manhattan, of which Miss Knox, a parish- 
ioner of the church of the Messiah, is teacher. 
The Fresh Air mission at Chapel Hill, N. J., 
has given Miss Knox the use of the buildings at 
Chapel Hill for a month, beginning about the 
middle of May. The reading was to defray the 
expenses of the outing. 


The offering of the Sunday school of the 
church of the Incarnation amounted to $244.12 
at the Haster festival. 


At Chris; church, E. D., the Rev. James H. 
Darlington, rector, there were five services on. 
Easter Day. A new window was added to the 
memorials a day or two before Easter. The sub-. 
ject is ‘‘The Baptism of Christ.”? The offertory 
gt the morning service ameunted to $2,500. 
Amongst the pledges for special objects was one- 
of $200, and others for lesser amounts, for the 
work of the Christian Helpers amongst the sick 
poor. In the evening Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption?” 
was rendered, as has been the custom in Christ. 
church for a number of years. The Rev. Ed- 
ward Heim, who has acted as curate at Christ. 
church for a year and a half, took charge, on 
Sunday, the 17th, of St. Alban’s church, as rec- 
tor. 


At St. Luke’s church, the Rey. Henry C. 
Swenzel, rector, there were six services on 
Easter Day. A memorial tablet to the late ex- 
city treasurer, William Fleeman, was placed in 
the church on Easter Even. The inscription 
reads: 

{In loving memory of William Henry Fleeman, 1818- 
1897, for many years wardenand treasurer of this par- 
ish, a devoted and loyal Churchman, and an earnest 
Christian. 

The lower edge bears St. Paul’s words: “I 
have kept the faith.’? The tablet is of gold 
bronze, richly and ornately carved. Across the 
border at the top is the symbol of the palm, with 
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@ massive Greek cross in the centre. The bronze 
is fixed by bosses to a large slab of Irish green 
veined marble. 

At Grace church, Jamaica, the Easter festival 
of the Sunday school was unusually interest- 
ing. The infant class was presented with a 
handsome white satin banner, inscribed ‘‘Little 
‘Gleaners,” with sprays of wheat in:gold, and 
the pupils received books from five ladies of the 
church. 

GARDEN City.—At the cathedral of the Incar- 
nation, on the afternoon of Easter Day, occurred 
Confirmation of the largest class ever pre- 
sented in the cathedral. The rite was adminis- 
tered by Bishop Littlejohn who also delivered 
an address. The class numbered 39, and con- 
sisted of students from the cathedral schools 
of St. Paul and St. Mary, members of the cathe- 
dral choir, and a few candidates from the vil- 
lage of Garden City. : 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.v., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Sr. Paut.—Easter Day two and three Celebra- 
tions were the rule, floral decorations not over 
elaborate, and artistically arranged; festal 
music of a high order was excellently rendered ; 
there were large congregations at all the sery- 
ices, and liberal offerings. 

At Christ church, on Holy Saturday, the rec- 
tor, the Rey. C. D. Andrews, administered Holy 
Baptism to seven, mostly adults. Easter Day, 
Bishop Gilbert confirmed a class of 28, cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist, and preached. At 
8p. M. he went to Stillwater, and left a word of 
hope and comfort with the inmates of the 
State’s Prison, according to his annual custom. 
In the evening he confirmed a large class at the 
-church of the Ascension. 


A pair of beautiful Eucharistic lights was 
presented to Christ church by Mr. Reuben 
Warner, and used for the first time at the first 
Celebration. The offertory amounted to $660. 


At St. Paul’s church, in addition to the regu- 
lar services, a Vesper service was held at 4 P. m. 
for the Knights Templars, Palladin Command- 
ery. The Haster offering liquidates every cent 
of indebtedness upon the church. The evening 
services were given over to the children, when 
Easter carols were sung, and the Lenten offer- 
ings presented. 

The Monday parish meetings show all the 
city churches to be in a flourishing condition, 
financially and numerically. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— Reports from this city of 
Haster Day services, and the annual parish 
meetings on Monday evening, are similar to 
those of St. Paul. Crowded churches, liberal 
offerings, finances in a flourishing condition, in- 
creased membership, and advancement all along 
the line. Vested choirs for the first time made 
their appearance, and acquitted themselves in 
an excellent manner, at St. Mark’s church—40 
voices—St. Paul’s, and St. Andrew’s. 


The Rev. Fr. Dolling preached at Holy Trin- 
ity church on Low Sunday to a very large con- 
gregation. 

Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The services at Christ church, Meadville, on 
Easter Day, were largely attended; 345 made 
their Communion. The offertory was the largest 
ever taken up at one time; it was $1,773.67. Dur- 
ing the last year 98 have been confirmed under 
the rectorship of the Rev. G. S. Richards. 


Ciry.—The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held April 7th, at which time an 
address was made by Dr. Merrins, concerning 
the work of the Church in China. It was also 
the occasion for the ingathering of receipts for 
the United Offering, anda considerable sum 
was added to the amount already in hand for 
that object. 

The Prayer Book Society of the diocese held 
its quarterly meeting at the Church Rooms, 
April 15th, and made various grants of books to 
needy missions. 
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Haster Day was observed most joyfully in all 
the churches throughout the city. There were 
early Celebrations in nearly all of them, very 
well attended. At the later services the 
churches were thronged with people, and there 
were many communicants, and large offerings 
received. 

On Tuesday evening in Haster Week, the 
Church Club held its first annual meeting and 
banquet at the Hotel Henry. The officers 
elected were as follows: President, Mr. Reuben 
Miller; vice-President, Mr. EK. B. Alsop; sec- 
retary, Mr. C. E. E. Childers; treasurer, Mr. 
L. H. Wheeler. At the banquet, under the 
presidency of Mr. Reuben Miller, there were 
present about 70, including the Bishop, Arch- 
deacon Cole, many of the clergy of the city and 
vicinity, and the Hon. Judge Buffington. The 
first toast was to the President of the United 
States, and was spoken to by Mr. James W. 
Brown, and at its close a telegram pledging the 
sympathy and support of the organization was 
forwarded to President McKinley. The Church 
was responded to most happily by Bishop 
Whitehead; theclergy, by Judge Buffington; the 
laity, by the Rev. Mr. Grange, and the Church 
Club, by Mr. George C. Burgwin. The meeting 
closed with the bringing of the national flag 
into the banquet hall, when the whole assembly, 
led by the orchestra, united in the singing of 
the national anthem. This closes the first year 
of the Club’s existence, which has been in many 
ways most encouraging and successful, 


The Rey. Dr. Coster, of Grace church, has 
completed the 30th year of his rectorship. The 
occasion was observed by a reception held in the 
Sunday school room of the parish, April 14th, 
when the Bishop and many of the clergy of the 
city and neighborhood, as well as large num- 
bers of his parishioners, Were present to extend 
their congratulations. 


CarNEGIE.—On Easter Day, the church of the 
Atonement had added toits adornments, a brass 
altar cross, given in memory of John and Sarah 
Hardy, by their children, and a pair of vases to 
correspond, donated by Mrs. Weston, to com- 
memorate her mother, Mrs. Sarah Fletcher 
Swallow. Many memorial gifts in the shape of 
flowers were presented, and a large offering 
was received for the enlargement of the chapel. 
This mission seems to have taken on new life 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. Steed, 
of the church of the Nativity, Crafton, assisted 
by the lay-reader, Mr. G. P. Hance. 


Marquette 
G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 

The Rey. William Macaulay Tooke, B. A., died 
at Iron River, Mich., April 14th, aged 46, after 
an illness of nearly two and half years. He had 
been in Northern Michigan during 10 years, and 
had previously held charges in Ontario. The 
burial was at Iron River, April 16th, the 
Bishop, with the Rev. Messrs. Wm. Cash and 
H. J. Pendue officiating. 


Kentucky 

Thos. U. Dadley, D.D., LL.D., D.C. L., Bishop 
LovisviILLe.—The services on Haster Day were 
all well attended in the churches of the city. 
Early Celebrations were held at the cathedral, 
the Advent, and Grace. At Calvary the offer- 
tory amounted to $8,000; it will go for indebted- 
ness on the building. At the cathedral, beside 
the offertory of over $800, two beautiful memo- 
rials were given, one a window in memory of 
Wm. Chambers and Miss Mary Rose Hite. The 
subject is tbe Angel of the Resurrection. This 
completes the windows of the cathedral in 
stained glass. The other memorial consists of 
a peal of bells in memory of Mr. Andrew Jack- 
son and Miss Fanny Thurston Ballard. The 
notes are G. A. B. and D., and the peal was 
given by Chas. Thurston,Sam’l Thurston, and 
R. C. Ballard Thurston. A silver flagon and 
chalice were also presented at the church of 
the Advent at the first Celebration. There 
were over 100 communicants. A white burse 
and veil, and new white stole were used for the 
first time. They are the gifts of St. Catherine’s 
Guild. The offerings of the day were $217. At 
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Grace church there were two early Celebra- 
tions at 6:30 and 7:30, and High Celebration at 
1h, The offertory for current expenses 
amounted to $462. At Trinity the offertory 
amounted to over $135. 

The spring meeting of the convocation of 
Louisville, was held at the church of the Ad- 
vent on April 12th, 13th, and 14th. On Tuesday 
evening the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Lloyd E. Johnston, on ‘‘The morn of His Resur- 
rection.’? Wednesday morning the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Communion and preached a 
sermon on the text, t‘Simon, son of Jonas, lov- 
est thou Me! Feed my lambs.” A business 
session followed, at which the Rev. Dr. Estill, 
rector of St. Paul’s church, was nominated as 
dean to the Bishop; the Rev.George Grant Smith 
re-elected as secretary and treasurer. The 
convocation was entertained at luncheon at the 
Church House by the ladiesofthe Advent. After 
recess the subject of methods of Church exten- 
sion was presented by the Rev. W. W. Benton, 
archdeacon of the diocese. An animated dis- 
cussion followed. The Rev. F. B. Nash, rector of 
Trinity church, Newark, Ohio, gave the convo- 
cation the benefit of his 15 years’ experience as 
missionary and rector in North Dakota. At 
4p. m., ‘‘Woman’s work in the Church”? was 
taken up; Sister Susan, of the diaconal commu- 
nity of St. Martha, read a paper on ‘“‘The office 
of deaconess in the Church.’”’? She recommended 
the founding of a training school for the dio- 
cese. ‘District visiting’? was discussed by 
Miss Mary Landreau,of St. Andrew’s church ; 
“Corporate work in the Sunday school’ was 
treated by Miss L. L. Robinson, of St. Andrew’s, 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary received its just 
tribute of praise at the hands of Miss Susette 
Stewart, of the cathedral congregation. At 8 
in the evening, *‘Man’s work in the Church” 
was taken up: ‘Individual work: 1st, in the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew’ by Chas B. Cas- 
ner, of the cathedral congregation, and 2nd, 
“Lay reading,” in an able paper by Geo. I. Boni- 
face, of Trinity church, Louisville. ‘‘Corpor- 
ate work: ‘lst, in the vestry,’’? the Rev. Dr. 
Powers, rector of St. John’s church, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; 2nd,‘‘In the Sunday school,’’ the Rev. 
J.J. Cornish. On Thursday, the Rev. James 
Kirkpatrick handled the subject of ‘‘The insti- 
tutional parish” in aninteresting manner. Af- 
ter discussion, the Rey. Dr. Estill opened the 
topic of preaching, and a general discussion 
followed. Thesubject of *‘The Lord’s Day” was 
delegated to the Rev. Dr. Powers. In the discus- 
sion following, it was pretty clearly shown that 
indiscriminate and all-day bicycling as practiced 
by thousands of people nowadays on Sunday, and 
many of them communicants of ourown Church, 
is not a right observance of the Lord’s Day. At 
4p. M., the Rev. Dr. Estill gave a thoughtful 
and weli-considered address on ‘‘Christian social- 
ism.” The Rev. Dr. Craik followed, with some 
very aptremarks. He said the officials of cor- 
porations, such as railroads, ought to have the 
same conscientious scruples as they had as pri- 
vate individuals. At 8 o’clock in the evening 
the convocation closed with a missionary meet- 
ing. Areport on the ‘‘Needs of the work” was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Minnigerode, secretary of 
Board of Missions. He argued that no restric- 
tion be made in this most important work, and 
quoted the words of Stonewall Jackson when 
dying: «‘‘You must hold the lines, General.” 
The Bishop made a stirring appeal, on ‘‘How to 
interest the people.’ He said there were two 
reasons why people were not interested in mis- 
sions: First, the misconception of what the 
Church really is, and secondly, their ignorance 
on the subject. He charged the clergy to in- 
struct their people about missions. A man who 
has no interest in missions has no interest in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus closed the meet- 
ing of convocation, replete with interest to all 
who were privileged to attend it. 


The time of diocesan convention has been 


‘ postponed by the Bishop from May 15th to May 


29th, on account of the comm+>rcial convention 
to be held ia Louisville onthe first date, It will 
be held in Grace church, Paducah. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 


Rev. ©. W. Lettinewell, Editor and Proprietor 


N Blackwood’s for March, ‘‘The Looker 

on’? undertakes to account for the rising 
tide of hostility to the Jews throughout 
Europe. Much has been written on this sub- 
ject, and various theories propounded to 
explain a phenomenon which in any case 
appears remarkable at this stage of the 
world’s history. At first sight, it seems a 
mere outbreak of madness, hardly explain- 
able on natural grounds; sometimes it is 
thought of as ‘‘a mysterious manifestation of 
the doom that has dispersed a yet indivis- 
ible people throughout the world.” Of 
course the Jews themselves are inclined to 
attribute their persecutions chiefly to re- 
ligious hatred. The magazine writer finds 
a simpler and more modern explanation, in 
which there is nothing very mysterious, and 
nothing distinctively religious. In every 
European State, the Jews are looked upon 
as foreigners; and in almost every city they 
secure a very large proportion of the trade. 
Here, then, is the key to the puzzle: race 
jealousy, intensified in the highest degree 
by trade competition. Add to this the ten- 
dency, rather marked on the part of con- 
tinental Jews, to draw special attention to 
themselves by making a display of their 
success, The writer acutely says that the 
English would be as much detested as the 
Jews if they had colonies in every European 
city and took up a large and profitable part 
of the city’s business, especially when dis- 
like on those substantial grounds is en- 
hanced by certain British peculiarities, 
such as, says Blaekwood, ‘‘an exasperating 
unconscious swagger of earth-and-sea lord- 
liness when they move amongst foreigners.” 
It affords a certain relief to the mind to be 
able to accept an explanation of the present 
Jewish tribulations, without the old element 
of religious hatred, and we do not doubt 
that, with the possible exception of Russian 
anti-Judaism, this explanation is correct. 
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HE Confirmation of Dr. Shields, of Prince- 
ton, has been announced, and we have 
received from him a printed statement of 
his reasons for withdrawing from the Pres- 
byterians and the various steps which at- 
tended it. He acknowledges that his quar- 
rel with that denomination did not turn 
upon any ‘‘vital doctrine or principle worth 
fighting for, but a mere detail of policy 
which had been perversely associated with 
his name.” He could not contemplate with 
patience the long, harassing, fruitless con- 
troversy in which he was likely to be in- 
volved, and in which he had no expectation 
of justice, for the tribunals to which he must 
submit had already defamed him without a 
hearing. He, therefore, took the steps pro- 
vided by the Book of Discipline for with- 
drawal to an independent position. -In~his 
letter of withdrawal, he declared an inten- 
tion to ‘‘enter some other portion of the vis- 
ible Catholic Church, to which the good 
hand of God may guide [him] in due time.” 
At the time of his leaving the Presbyterian 
Church, it is evident from these words that 
he still regarded that organization as a por- 
tion of ‘‘the visible Catholic Church.” In 
his printed circular, now before us, he re- 
fers to his published writings in which he 
has maintained that ‘‘the historic Churches 
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of the Reformation, such as the Lutheran, 
the Reformed, the Presbyterian, and the 
Protestant Kpiscopal, are severally more or 
less normal portions of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” This appears to be his 
present position, but he is drawn to the last- 
named Communion ‘‘by his studies, tastes, 
affinities, and most characteristic opinions.” 
Lastly, he gives an interpretation of Confir- 
mation which is new to us, and which we 
cannot profess to understand, viz.: That his 
former Church membership (Presbyterian) 
‘is recognized and reaffirmed in the office of 
Confirmation as devoutly received and in- 
terpreted.’”? All this leaves something to 
desire in the way of positive conviction. It 
is impossible to feel enthusiastic over an 
occasion of this character, and we confess 
to a feeling of considerable anxiety over the 
addition to the Church of a body of men, 
however learned and eminent, who follow 
the lines of Drs. Briggs and Shields. It is 
now reported that President Patton and his 
colleagues at Princeton are unsettled in 
their Presbyterian allegiance, and that they 
intend to absent themselves from the com- 
ing General Assembly. 
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I appears that in St. John’s church, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, recently, a series of lay 
sermons or addresses was delivered at the 
invitation of the rector. One of these was 
printed in the daily paper of the town, and, if 
at all correctly reported, was of a sufficient- 
ly startling character, being nothing less 
than an attack upon the Old Testament and 
upon revealed religion, ‘‘in the technical 
and dogmatic sense.” We have withheld 
comment, in deference to the rector who 
promised to send the full facts, asserting 
that nothing would be found in them ‘‘other- 
wise than loyal to the full Catholic Faith 
once for all delivered to the saints.” We 
have not yet received the promised expla- 
nation; but there.are other relations of this 
affair besides those connected with the rec- 
tor and parish. An extremely disagreeable 
phase of the matter is the way in which 
the name of the Bishop of Indiana has 
been connected with it. Reports emanat- 
ing from the parish, and lately published 
in The Angelus, asserted that this peculiar 
sort of lay preaching had the'endorsement 
of Bishop White. It was also alleged that 
a complaint was duly made to him concern- 
ing this particular sermon, which he ig- 
nored, and that subsequently the rector 
read a letter from the Bishop sanctioning 
such lay discourses. Those who know Bish- 
op White and are familiar with the good 
fight for the Faith which he carried on in 
other years, could not but feel that such re- 
ports would prove to be founded on some 
strange mistake, if they were not malicious 
fabrications. We are now enabled to as- 
sert, on the highest authority, that such is 
the case, and whatever explanations the 
rector may make on his own behalf, it is due 
to the Bishop, in view of the wide publicity 
this case has obtained, that the facts, as 
they affect himself, should no longer be 
withheld. The facts are these: No com- 
plaint was ever made from the parish to 
the Bishop, either by letter or upon his late 
visit to Elkhart where he spent two days. 
He had not, previous to these recent re- 
ports, any knowledge of what the addresses 
contained, nor had he given «an opinion 
about any of them. Finally, the letter from 
him, said to have been publicly read by the 
rector in January, after the objectionable 
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address was delivered, was written in No- 
vember, and had reference to the general 
subject of lay addresses. 
om 
URING the agitation and excitement 
which preceded the present crisis of 
war, the clergy and the Church press rightly 
counseled a conservative course, and urged 
that all honorable means be employed for 
a peaceful remedy of intolerable wrongs. 
Now that the sword is drawn, it should bea 
great comfort to the nation, and redound to 
its praise throughout the world, that every 
step has been taken with the utmost delib- 
eration, as prompted by duty and not in- 
cited by passion. Nor do those who have 
urged the use of all peaceful means tremble 
when the thunderbolt of war is launched. 
They are thrice armed in knowing that the 
cause is just, and that God will approve the 
raising of the great arm of the Republic to 
deliver the starving thousands in Cuba. 
There is nothing in this inconsistent with 
the gospel of peace, for peace must some- 
times come by power. The gospel greeting 
of peace was only ‘‘to men of good will”: 
with the brutality and barbarism that have 
wrought worse horrors in Cuba than Ar- 
menia ever experienced, Christian civiliza- 
tion can have notruce. The powers that be 
are commissioned to bear the sword, if only 
they do not bear it ‘‘in vain,” if only they 
use it to enforce the law of God and to re- 
press the inhumanity of man to man. 
=e 
HILE the Church may not approve of 
all the motives that have of late been 
urged for war, she will not withhold her 
benediction from her sons who take their 
lives in their hands to rescue the oppressed. 
She cannot close her ears to the wails of 
women and children, nor shut her eyes to 
the hundreds of thousands of new graves in 
the fair land of the near Southern sea. 
Love of country is second only to.the love 
of God. Loyalty to the flag must be held 
dearer than even life itself, and when that 
flag is unfurled in a righteous cause, it will 
be upheld by Christian hands, and its hon- 
or will be maintained, if need be, by the 
sacrifice of Christian lives. , 
pa $e 
The Revision of the Constitution 


HE House of Deputies of the General 
Convention of 1895 appointed a commit- 

tee of its own on the revision of the Consti- 
tution of the ‘‘Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America.” That a 
single House should by itself appoint a com- 
mittee of this kind, seems at first sight an 
unusual proceeding. The explanation, how: 
ever, is simple, and whether the course 
taken was the preferable one or not, it does 
not necessarily imply any, disrespect to the 
House of Bishops. Anelaborate report was 
presented to the Convention by a Joint Com- 
mission, the whole of which was accepted by 
the House of Bishops, with certain amend- 
ments, and embodied ina number of mes- 
sages to the House of Deputies. This House, 
however, acted only upon a few of these 
messages, and even these were not accepted 
without amendment. The result was that 
only one Article, comprising seven sections, 


was passed through both Houses and sent 


down to the dioceses. This left a consider- 
able amount of matter which had been acted 
upon by the Bishops, but for lack of time 
was not considered by the Deputies. Under 
tke provisions of the present Constitution 
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all acts of the Convention require the con- 
currence of both Houses, and therefore the 
amendments proposed in these messages 
failed for lack of such concurrence. 

Two courses were open, if the amendment 
of the Constitution was to be carried furth- 
er. Since the Joint Commission was to be 
continued in order to perfect their work 
upon the Canons, the unfinished portion of 
the Constitution might also have been re- 
mitted to them. This, perhaps, was the 
more natural and obvious course, and a con- 
siderable minority were inclined to regard 
it as the only proper course, in accordance 
with the interior relations of the two Houses, 
though it might be difficult to cite convine- 
ing precedents. The House of Deputies, 
however, preferred the other alternative; 
namely, to appoint a committee from its 
own body and refer to it the messages from 
the Bishops which had not been acted upon. 
It was urged that the Bishops had finished 
their work, and that it only remained for 
the House of Deputies to act upon it. Asa 
matter of fact, that position can hardly be 
maintained. Messages from either House 
cannot be postponed by the other to another 
General Convention. Action not completed 
in one Convention must be taken up de novo 
by the next, and have the concurrence of 
both Houses during the same session, before 
it can become law. Neither is the action of 
one House which failed of ratification by 
the other, in any manner binding upon the 
House in which it originated. The House 
of Bishops, therefore, if it should think fit, 
might at the coming Convention ignore its 
messages of 1895, and formulate an entirely 
new set of propositions on the same subjects. 
In any case, they must act again upon any 
measures now proposed, precisely as if they 
had never done so before. 

But though this particular argument, im- 
plying that the Bishops had nothing further 
to do with the matter, has no weight, it re- 
mains true that the House of Deputies had 
an unquestionable right to appoint a com- 
mittee of their own body, if they chose to 
adoptthat course, and to refer to it whatever 
material they thought best upon which to 
base their report. It will apparently have 
this effect, that at the coming Convention 
the amendments to-the Constitution will or- 
iginate in the House of Deputies instead of 
the House of Bishops. 


“The explanation of all this is to be found 
in the conservatism of the House of Depu- 
ties. It is an interesting fact that of late 
years that House has been the more conser- 
vative branch of the General Convention, 
and among the Deputies, the laity in this 
respect exceed the clergy. It is an admir- 
able characteristic in such a body, and it is 
to be hoped that it is an abiding one. Many 
a brilliant scheme has found in this an in- 
vincible barrier, and, however ably sup- 
ported, has failed at last. This conservative 
spirit was aroused by certain features of the 
proposed amendments as embodied in the 
messages of the Bishops. These were chief- 
ly matters of terminology, such as the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘synod”’ for ‘‘convention,” ‘‘pri- 
mate,” for ‘‘senior bishop,” or ‘‘presiding 
bishop,” and the appearance of the term 
‘‘archbishop” in connection with the Consti- 
tution on the provincial system. It was un- 
doubtedly under the influence of a feeling 
that the reverend Fathers of the ‘‘Upper 
House” were proceeding rather rapidly in 
the way of innovation, that the deputies 
took measures to secure for themselves the 
initiation of action upon amendments of the 
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Constitution in the Convention of 1898. We 
may be inclined to regret the persistence of 
a conservatism which opposes the old Cath- 
olic terminology, so closely related to the 
wholesome readjustment of our unwieldy or- 
ganization, but it remains true that it is bet- 
ter to make no change than to accept blind- 
ly innovations, the character of which is not 
understood. ‘‘Make hasteslowly,” is a safe 
motto, and nowhere more so: than in eccle- 
siastical legislation. 

The -report of the committee is now be- 
fore us. The wise precedent established 
during the course of the revision of the 
Prayer Book has been followed, and thus 
by the publication of the report some months 
in advance, the members of the Convention, 
and all others who are interested in such 
matters, will have ample opportunity to 
study the proposed amendments, and those 
who feel called upon to do so may discuss 
them in the Church press. The report is 
certainly conservative enough to suit the 
most cautious. It goes little further than 
seemed necessary in order to cast in better 
form what was already contained in the old 
Constitution, and to clear up ambiguities. 
The terms hitherto in use have not been 
changed, and tbere is nothing so far as we 
can see which is likely to stir the latent 
forces either of ‘‘Romo-phobia” or of ‘*Anglo- 
phobia.” 

In Constitution I., already adopted in 1895, 
and coming up for ratification next October, 
everything relating to the General Conven- 
tion has been brought together out of the 
first three articles of the present Constitu- 
tion, and carefully digested under seven 
heads. Here the qualifications for a seat 
and vote in the House of Bishops, and the 
requisites for a quorum in that House, are 
more carefully defined. The senior Bishop 
in order of consecration is declared to be 
the ‘‘Presiding Bishop of the House of Bish- 
ops.” The ‘‘Presiding Bishop” has already 
had a place in the Constitution, but it had 
never been stated how he attained to this 
position. In the 4th and 5th sections there 
is a careful statement of the Constitution of 
the House of Deputies, its method of voting, 
and the exigencies which may arise‘through 
lack of aquorum. All this, the result of a 
prolonged and searching criticism of the 
propositions contained in the report of the 
Joint Commission, and in the messages of 
the House of Bishops, seems to be clearly 
expressed, without verbosity or ambiguity. 
It embraces precisely what the present po- 
sition of things, as illustrated by experience, 
seems to require. 

The most significant feature of the work 
of the last Convention is the new title to be 
prefixed to the Constitutions and Canons, 
which reads asfollows: ‘‘Constitutions and 
Canons for the Government of that Portion 
of the Catholic Church Known in Law as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” Here only is there an 
approach to anything like a change of ter- 
minology. As such it is very mild indeed, but 
itis all that has so far come out of twenty 
years of agitation to free the Church of the 
misnomer under which it labors in its legal 
title. 

The present report begins with ‘‘Consti- 
tution II.” The committee has followed the 
cautious lines of the last Convention. Those 
who looked for anything startling will be 
disappointed. Nevertheless, in one or two 
respects it proposes new legislation of im- 
portance. Under ‘‘Constitution II.” is em- 
braced all that relates to the election, con- 
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secration, jurisdiction, and resignation of 
bishops, so far as it seems necessary to de- 
fine these things in the permanent form of 
a Constitution. Some of these provisions 
have heretofore been embodied in canons, 
but it is very properly recognized that they 
belong to a sphere in which changes are not 
easily admitted. We do not observe any- 
thing in this connection which has not al- 
ready had place in our legislation. 

“Constitution III.” is on the consecration 
of bishops for churches in foreign lands. 
This is not new, but considering our expe- 
rience in the past, it might seem ‘more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance.” Constitution IV. introduces the 
Standing Committee into this division of our 
Church law. Constitution V. treats of the 
organization of new dioceses. While some- 
what longer than the article of the present 
Constitution, it contains nothing superfluous, 
and in fact remits to canonical legislation 
some points now expressed in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Constitution VI. is concerned with mis- 
sionary districts or jurisdictions, a subject 
which has hitherto been dealt with by 
canon. It provides for the cession of the 
territorial jurisdiction of a part of a dio- 
cese and the acceptance of such cession by 
the General Convention, a course of things 
which has already been carried out in 
several instances. 

In Constitution VII. we have an instance 
of the kind referred to above as ‘‘impor- 
tant.” For many years the agitation for 
some kind of provincial grouping of the di- 
oceses has gone 0n without any further re- 
sult than the ineffective canon on ‘‘Feder- 
ate Councils.” In 1895, however, the ice 
was broken, first, in the report of the Joint 
Commission, and afterwards in Message 19 
of the House of Bishops. In this message, 
rules were made for the formation of proy- 
inces, their legislative and their judicial 
powers. The term ‘‘synod” was employed 
to denote the legislative body, and in the 
final section, the ‘‘archbishop of the prov- 
ince” emerges, who was to hold that posi- 
tion, however, not as connected with the 
principal or original see, but by virtue of 
election by the other bishops of the prov- 
ince. It was too much to expect that such 
a body as the House of Deputies would at 
once accept such a programme as this. To 
those who are familiar with canon law and 
with the history of Church organization, 
the plan may seem simple enough, and to 
those who think first of what is ancient, the 
terms employed may seem quite a matter 
of course. But the majority are inclined to 
look at such matters from a practical point 
of view. Many, also, are more or less sus- 
picious that some hidden design lies under 
words which have not hitherto been em- 
ployed to describe our own officers and leg- 
islative bodies. Thus they will continue to 
prefer such a designation as ‘‘presiding of- 
ficer of the House of Bishops,” to ‘‘primate,” 
and ‘‘convention,” notwithstanding its po- 
litical associations, to ‘‘council” or “synod.” 

It appears to us that the committee has 
provided an admirable solution of the diffi- 
culty,so far as the Constitution is concerned. 
Their recommendation is as follows: ‘‘Dio- 
ceses and missionary districts may be united 
into provinces by the General Convention, 
in such manner and under such conditions 
as shall be provided by canon.” Only this, 
and nothing more. It may be asked, To 
what purpose such a provision, since it puts 
nothing into practical effect? The answer 
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is, that to embody this proposition in the 
Constitution is the acceptance by the 
Church of the principle of the provincial 
system. Further than this, it claims for 
the General Convention the power to put 
this system into practical effect. It is far 
better that in the earlier stages of such an 
undertaking, which must necessarily be 
largely experimental, the Church should 
not be hampered by an ironclad scheme 
mapped out in advance. If this Constitu- 
tion should be adopted, and there is no rea- 
son why it should not be, it would be a dis- 
tinct step in advance, though it remains to 
consider whether the Joint Commission 
have succeeded in presenting a working 
scheme in their report on the canons. 

Constitutions VIII. and IX., on the requi- 
sites for ordination, including the declara- 
tion of conformity, and on ecclesiastical 
trials, cover a little more fully ground al- 
ready included in Articles 7 and 6, respect- 
ively, of the present Constitution. In the 
declaration, to be signed by the candidate 
before ordination, is added to ‘‘doctrines 
and worship,” ‘‘discipline,” so that in this 
portion it will read: ‘‘I do solemnly engage 
to conform to the doctrines, discipline, and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America.” This 
seems to be simply in line with the require- 
ments of the Ordinal. The new word had 
previously been inserted in the report of 
the Joint Commission, and in Message 36 of 
the House of Bishops, in 1895. 

Constitutions X. and XI., which complete 
the list, are concerned, respectively, with 
the authority of the Book of Common 
Prayer and the method of its alteration or 
addition, and the method of altering or 
amending the Constitutions. A point of 
first importance comes to the front here in 
the restrictions laid down in connection 
with alterations in the Prayer Book. The 
committee, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of Message 37 of the House of 
Bishops, propose to make it no less difficult 
to change or amend the Prayer Book than it 
has been hitherto to amend the Constitu- 
tion. Of this proposal, which we regard as 
a matter of the highest importance, and 
which has been under discussion since 1889, 
we shall speak more fully at another time. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
upon this admirable report. While, on the 
one hand,it preserves the happy medium 
between too much change and rock-rooted 
conservatism, and, while indulging in no 
startling innovations, does not hesitate to 
face things as they are; on the other hand, 
in point of logical and business-like arrange- 
ment of the various subjects dealt with, it 
leaves little to be desired, and is expressed, 
moreover, in language which, for lucidity 
and freedom from ambiguity, is not com- 
mon in such documents. 
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Bee GRAFTON says: ‘‘We ought to 
make more use than we do of the secular 
newspapers; knowing the editors and those 
on the newspaper staff, giving them inform- 
ation which they are glad to receive about 
Church events; writing short communica- 
tions, always in an uncontroversial way, 
about the Church’s custom and progress, 
and her missionary worthies and their work. 
Self-advertisement is a hateful thing, but 
we may give out notices through the press 
as well as from our pulpits, if our object is 
the furtherance of the Master’s cause and 
the preaching of His Kingdom.” 


The Diving Church 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLI. 


N an old number of Punch I saw the fol- 
lowing ‘‘squib”: The wife of the rector is 
asked how her husband’s parish is getting 
on. She replies that she does not know, for 
she does not attend her husband’s church, 
as she does not believe in married clergy- 
men, This delightful idiot does not stand 
alone. She has always had a band of brother 
idiots, and every now and then they lift up 
their voices and wail against the marriage 
of priests. Just now they are wailing, and 
what they say, if it were not such nonsense, 
is enough to disgust every right-minded 
man. They insinuate that sin of some kind 
attaches to the married clergy, and above 
all, that a priest marrying after ordination, 
is really immoral. Now our Church some 
centuries ago, when she threw off the su- 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome, legislated 
plainly on this very question, and one of her 
Articles of Religion contains these unmis- 
takable words: ‘‘Bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons are not commanded by God’s law either 
to vow the estate of single life or to abstain 
from marriage; therefore it is lawful for 
them as for all other Christian men to marry 
at their own discretion, as they shall judge 
the same to serve better unto godliness.” It 
would seem as if this were enough to settle 
the question; but no words, no matter how 
plain, settle questions for those who are de- 
termined not to have them settled. 

When one has read and investigated 
the history of the enforced celibacy of the 
clergy, he feels like going down on his 
knees aud thanking God that a discipline so 
fraught with dreadful consequences was not 
laid upon the reformed Catholic Church of 
England and America. I might with jus- 
tice speak of the testimony of many travel- 
ers to the condition of many South American 
Roman dioceses in this respect, but we 
are not concerned with the Church of Rome. 
We have madea law that a clergyman, if he 
chooses, can marry, and he generally 
chooses so to do. Evenamong the little band 
of protesters against clerical matrimony, 
every now and then one fallsaway. He finds 
a nice girl who, he thinks, wiil help himin 
his life and work; whom, in fine, he loves. 
He marries her. The Church blesses their 
union, and his former companions weep and 
wring their hands and cry: ‘‘How are the 
mighty fallen”! 

‘‘But,” say these ‘“‘unco guid,” ‘‘a single 
priest can rise to far greater heights of spir- 
ituality than a married one.’’ I know very 
well the secret dwelling place of high spir- 
ituality, and that it is nota thing paraded 
in the eyes of men, still there will be evi. 
dences of it in the outward life and in the 
daily work of the one who possesses it, and 
the question is: ‘‘Are those evidences less 
manifest in the married than in the unmar- 
ried clergy’? Now, Icanonly give my own 
observation and that of many others with 
whom I have talked about this. I have a 
very large acquaintance with both married 
and single priests, and though a keen observy- 
er, I fail to notice any great difference 
between the two classes. Both contain most 
devoted men, the very salt of the earth, 
given up heart, and soul and strength, tothe 
following of the Master, but I cannot say 
that in all these glorious traits the unmar- 
ried priests at all excel the married ones, I 
shall be told that I am not a fair judge, be- 
ing myself married. Yes, and I thank God 
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every day that I am. It was one of the 
sacredest things I ever did, and increased 
my usefulness a bundredfold. 

But because in one branch of the Catholic 
Church all priests can marry, it does not 
follow that they must marry. The rule of 
the Russian Church which obliges a parish 
priest to have a wife is quite as offensive as 
the rule of the Roman Church which obliges . 
him to do without one. A hundred reasons 
might decide a priest not to marry. He 
might, as the Article says, determine that 
for him it would not ‘‘serve better unto god- 
liness.” He might have relatives dependent 
on him who would make marriage highly 
undesirable. He might choose to bea ‘‘Re- 
ligious” and obey the rule of the order about 
celibacy. He might see a field open before 
him to which a wife could not be taken. 
His temperament might make him averse 
to matrimony. Certainly it is not a state 
which commends itself to all men or all wom- 
en. Inall these things he has full liberty. 
Let him exercise it, but let him not judge 
his brother who has seen fit to act different- 
ly. It would be a sad thing if all the clergy 
should rush into matrimony, and it would be 
less sad for many if they had been more 
eareful in their marriages. There are 
many posts in the work of the Church, espe- 
cially in missionary fields, where unmarried 
priests are invaluable, and it is to be hoped 
they may always be found. Very often, in 
chaplaincies, etc., the services of a priest 
could not be had if he were married, and 
the Lord’s work would take damage. We 
need single priests as much as we do mar- 
ried ones. Itis in the clerical profession 
as in every other; single men are needed 
for some places, married men for others, 
and both are equally acceptable. All honor 
to the priest who, while he would like to 
marry, feeis he can do God better service 
by remaining single. Never let him fault 
his equally earnest and devoted brethren 
who feel that they can do God better service 
in the married state. 


—s= 
The Spiritual Life 


ADDENDUM FOR THE PEOPLE 


BY THE REV. FRED'K S., JEWELL, D. D. 
2G 


So much has been said about the spiritual 
life of the priest alone. That is cer- 
tainly well. The priest stands as a “‘leader 
and commander for the people,” though too 
often anything but the commander. But is 
there not such a thing as a spiritual life for 
the people? Does not the spiritually minded 
priest need the countenance, the encourage- 
ment, the added strength, of those like- 
minded among his people? There may be 
but a fewsuch, yet the mere knowledge 
that there are some who ponder on his 
earnest words, who pray for him in secret, 
who defend him against the strictures of the 
indevout and censorious, and who are earn- 
estly striving to follow in his footsteps—the 
passing thought that there are such will, 
like the sound of the distant pipes of the 
approaching Campbells in the ears of the 
desperately beleaguered garrison of Luck- 
now, stir his soul with new hope and cour- 
age. Is there, then, no obligation resting 
upon the people of God to put themselves 
in that spiritual condition which will en- 
able them thus to hold up the hands of the 
burdened priest? It does seem as though 
there were room in this direction for great 
‘‘searchings of heart’ among the communi- 
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cant members of many of our parishes. 
There was of old a Reuben who, for his 
divided interests and disloyal apathy, in- 
curred the divine displeasure; and a Meroz 
which fell under a just curse, because it re- 
fused to come up ‘‘to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

But beyond all this, the attainment of 
some just measure of the spiritual life is a 
matter of no small moment to the people for 
their own sake. Priest and people are cor- 
relative terms. The divine commonwealth 
is not complete without both. The spiritual 
needs of both are, in a measure, common. 
What is consistent in the religious life of the 
one, is no less becoming in that of the other. 
What is promotive of the spiritual welfare of 
the one, is no less desirable for the life of the 
soul in the other, The call to a holy life is 
one and the same for both. The grace 
needed for the support of that life is as free 
te one as the other. The promises of bless- 
ing are not parted in kind nor made diverse 
in measure, where there is like fidelity and 
devotion in the two. To both alike are open 
the gates of the eternal and heavenly king- 

dom and the entrancing vision of the glory 
within. Why, then, should the people treat 
the spiritual life, which all these divine 
gifts concern, which they are all intended 
to promote, and the blessedness of which 
they foreshadow, as well enough for the 
priest, but no special concern of their own? 
Why should they, in a matter so fundamen- 
tal to all true Christianity, put so great a 
distance between themselves and the priest? 
Did not pilgrim Christian, in his progress 
towards the heavenly city, strive to keep 
pace with his Great Heart guide? O, mem- 
ber of Holy Church; O, wearer of the 
Wather’s seal of adoption; O, recipient of the 
gift of the Holy Ghost; O, partaker of the 
divine feast upon the altar; O, honored as- 
sistant in the offering of the mystical Sacri- 
fice, why let your heavenly birthright in 
the spiritual life, which is the only proper 
outcome and accompaniment of all these 
gracious gifts and privileges, lapse or lan- 
guish because you are nota priest! Or what 
is worse—and, alas, what many seem to 
do—why sell it, like a wild and wayward 
sau, fora self-indulgent mess of the world’s 
pottage? 

Questions like these are especially perti- 
nent at the Lenten season. The Holy Fast 
of Lent is itself the Church’s call to you to 
break away from your worldly pleasures and 
indulgences, and to give yourselves earn- 
estly to the work of building up yourselves 
in “‘a godly, righteous, and sober life’—in 
other words, in that spiritual life which is 
the crystallized:‘whole of those three ele- 
ments of a living Christianity. And in call- 
ing you to the faithful use and observance 
of the Lenten Fast, it is her design that it 
shall be a season of permanent spiritual up- 
building; not at all one aiming at, and con- 
tented with, mere temporary surface repairs, 
lasting only through the season itself. She 
contemplates no mere “‘lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,” supplying shelter only while 
the season’s fruit is ripening; no house 
built upon the sand of the changeful im- 
pulses, destined, and perhaps by its builder 
designed, to be swept away by the renewed 
rush of worldly pursuits and pleasures after 
the Easter Feast. Utterly abhorrent to her 
is the too-common mockery of the Lenten 
Past, which makes it only a period of rest 
and recovery from the effects of the winter’s 
dissipation, or a sort of religious clearing- 
house for the adjustment of the yearly bal- 
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ance due against the delinquent soul. Do 
not, then, let yourselves appear among the 
evil-doers who, by these practices, bring 
scandal on the Church and convict them- 
selves either of blind self-delusion or thinly 
masked hypocrisy. On the contrary, as you 
prize the purity and honor of our holy re- 
ligion, and your own soul’s spiritual and 
eternal welfare, make your Lenten Fast a 
season for giving all diligence to ‘‘add to 
your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowl- 
edge; and to knowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness;- and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, char- 
ity.”’ And these, not for mere Lenten life 
and satisfaction, but for honest use and 
culture throughout the whole round of the 
Christian Year. ‘For,’ says St. Peter, “if 
these things be in you and abound, they 
make you to be neither idle nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


(To be continued.) 
a Ree 


Boston Correspondence 
ALLE: 


It is a pleasant thing to look back, at times, 
upon the past doings of the Hpiscopal Church in 
this city and adjoining places, and to remind the 
younger generation of the clergy of what their 
brethren did in the diocesan conventions of six- 
ty or more yearsago, The holding of services 
for prayer and exhortation at six o’clock in the 
morning, comes with a surprise to this genera- 
tion, especially when it is a difficult matter to 
get a respectable attendance of the clergy and 
laity at the 9 o’clock Morning Prayer before the. 
regular sessions of the diocesan convention. 
Bishop Griswold was the great and shining light 
of those days. He lived inSalem, and that too, 
in a house which had recently been the scene of 
a dreadful tragedy. The former occupant, an 
aged man, was cruelly murdered by some young 
men of the town for the sakeof his property. 
In consequence of this the property had much 
depreciated in value, and the Bishop obtained 
possession of it at a small expense. He occupied 
the very room where the fatal act had been 
committed. It is reported that the murdered 
man was an infidel, and a few days before his 
death, ordered his servant to throw away the 
Bible which he had detected her in reading. 

Bishop Griswold always took great interest in 
pointing out to strangers in Salem:the old 
house covered with ivy, and its gable end turned 
towards the thoroughfare,where lived a woman 
who was punished for witchcraft. 

An English clergyman of those days visited 
Newton, which is ten miles, he said, away from 
Boston. He was much carried away with the 
neat Episcopal church surrounded by a burial 
ground. ‘The comfort of the rector’s resi- 
dence,” he says, “the taste displayed in the gar- 
den, and the well worn pathway leading to the 
church, remind me strongly of another country.”’ 

This same clergyman, in 1833, hapyened to be 
passing down the Connecticut river in a boat, 
having for his fellow-passenger a Unitarian 
from Massachusetts, and as they were both 
looking at the Episcopal churches dotted here 
and there on the shore, remarked: ‘Ah! if those 
churches had been in Massachusetts there 
would have been few Unitarians.”’ 

Probably that ‘‘Ah”’ is still heard on the banks 
of the Connecticut, as it deserves to be, for the 
Unitarians of those days called it a ‘‘soul-damn- 
ing sin’ to be present at a worship which offers 
ascriptions of glory and praise to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. (Churchman’s re- 
pository. p 62.) 

During Lent there has been a series of ser- 
mons by different clergymen of the Church, at 
the Advent on Thursday evenings. All of these 
have been well attended, and the services them- 
selves have been unusually impressive. 
subjects treated have been ‘‘The Incarnation,” 
‘The Priesthood,” ‘‘Confession,’’‘‘Fasting Com- 
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munion,’’ ‘“‘The Real Presence,” and ‘The Holy 
Sacrifice.» While many of these topics were 
considered in a frank, and even positive man- 
ner, I believe they were more acceptable in this 
shape thanif they were treated in a compro- 
mising way. It seems to be a most natural in- 
clination in the sermons of this city to treat 
subjects for the pulpit in a diplomatic style. By 
this I mean, the preacher is more regulated by 
the tastes and inclinations of his congregation 
than he need be. Ashort time ago I happened 
to be conversing with an Unitarian minister 
who jokingly asked me, ‘‘what he should preach 
about next Sunday.” “Give them the severity 
of eternal punishmeut,’’ I replied. ‘Oh,’ said 
he, ‘‘they would think I had gone mad.” 

So they would, Ithought, because the Boston 
pulpit is thoroughly enslaved to the demands of 
the people. Just as soonas Minot Savage be- 
came a little enthusiastic over Spiritualism, as 
he did, the people grew cold and walked no more 
with him. 

There is a vast difference between living in 
your opinions, and having your opinions live in 
you. The latter phase expressed the character 
of the sermons preached in the Advent this 
Lent; the former attitude shows that many 
preachers in Boston use their opinions, as I do 
my home and furnishings, for mere shelter and 
convenience. 

This is not harsh criticism, but it is the gener- 
alopinion going around. I picked it uponlya 
short time ago at a literary club somewhat in- 
fidel in its tendencies, but where nota few of 
its members seemed to pride themselves upon 
this discovery. Of course there are notable ex- 
ceptions to it, but the generalimpression is that 
the High Churchman preaches his convictions, 
and consequently his bitterest opponent is will- 
ing to hear them, though unwilling to believe 
them. 

It is strange how freaky our theology is. Bos- 
ton is laden down with heathenish symbols. On 
the Granary burial ground fronting the thor- 
oughfare, appear the symbols of burnt torches. 
What has a Christian nation or city to do with 
these?. They appear with such equal regularity 
and in a publi way upon other things. As one 
enters Mt. Hope Cemetery there is the same 
symbol, and worst of all, the marriage licenses 
issued are decorated witha ring, through which 
passes a lifted and fallen burnt torch. 

The symbols of the ‘‘cod-fish,”’ or the ‘‘grass- 
hopper” on Faneuil Hall have a respectable 
meaning, but burnt torches are anything but 
Christian. I would rather hear the old bell on 
the South Ferry ring, though it has on its sur- 
face the words, ‘‘Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro nobis.” 


There is no better missionary. work being done 
in this city than by the Cowley Brotherhood 
No public document announcing its details ever 
reaches the eyes of theinterested, but it gets to 
be known in quiet and effective ways. These 
priests labor incessantly day and night witha 
degraded class, and go all over this city in 1e- 
sponse to calls. They make no concessions in 
their theological views. The penitent soul 
knows after a while what he must do to be re- 
stored to the mercy and love of God. Their 
goodness, their self-sacrifice, and their poverty 
impress themselves everywhere. One poor wo- 
man in the congested districts of this city, re- 
monstrated in a kind way with one of these 
mission priests, because he was unremitting in 
his attention to help and to benefit her. ‘'Why 
do yon come here’? she said, ‘I can give you 
nothing, I’m poor.”’ ‘‘I would go a good way to 
save a soul,’’ responded the devoted priest. 
Those words lingered long in the mind of that 
woman, and awakened her to a deep responsi- 
bility to God. She and her whole household are 
now serving the Lord in the mission church in 
a devoted way, and many others have been 
touched with the same influence, A few years 
ago there was some feeling expressed against 
this Brotherhood, because of an occurrence that 
offended the broad-mindedness of Bostonian the- 
ology. It was hasty and ill-advised. The Broth- 
erhood were criticised, and held their peace. 
They have returned the answer to their objec- 
tors: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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Many, too, are seeing the wisdom of Professor 
Momerie’s remark, the English Broad Church- 
man. ‘There cannot be anything more un- 
Christian in a biretta than ina college cap.” 
Probably when this statement is more firmly 
believed among reasonable Churchmen,the Cow- 
ley Brotherhood will be adjudged for what they 
do, not for what they wear. 

The Church Congress will build its nest, after 
many flights, upon the city that is set on a hill. 
Beautiful Pittsfield, great among the hills of 
Berkshire, will shine in all its vernal splendor 
during the month of June. It is located about 
50 miles east of Albany, and about 160 west of 
Boston, and about 150 from New York city. No 
place can equal it in beauty. There are four or 
five good hotels, and plenty of hospitable peo- 
ple. Genial Dr.. Newton, the rector of St. Steph- 
en’s,c mmands the city, and he will have it 
thorongaly Episcopalianized for the three days 
ofthe Congress. No clergyman has a wider in- 
fluence than he. and none will find the people 
more responsive to his demands. 

Besides the feast of reasoning which the Con- 
gress willafford, there are many places of inter- 
est around fora jaunt and a sight of the coun- 
try. An attractive lake lies north of the city, 
which is approached by the electric cars. The 
little steamer there may or may net have awak- 
ened from its winter's sleep, but if it has, it is 
worth boarding for the sail. One can then see 
the sleepy town of Lanesboro iu the far dis- 
tance, and the hills in and around Williamstown 
and the Adamses. To the south of thecity may 
be visited the dignified Lenox, with its elegant 
mansions and unapproachable scenery, and then 
over a few miles of well-kept fields, resting 
quietly among them, is Stockbridge bowl, where 
Hawthorne once lived, and farther south, with 
Lee on the right, is Stockbridge, the loveliest 
village of the country lying in a nook of all this 
beauty, and still clinging to its monument of 
Jonathan Edwards. Following the winding 
Housatonic,with varied light and shade towards 
Great Barrington, through small villages, one 
reaches this nistoric spot where the first armed 
resistance to King George III. was made, and 
h3re too is the spacious mansion of the late Mrs, 
Mark Hopkins. 

But enough has been said to persuade Church- 
men that the Church Congress this year has 
peculiar advantages, and the tired clergyman or 
overtaxed layman would feel stronger for this 
short whiff of Berkshire air, and go home 
charmed with nature, if he could not endorse all 
the theological disquisitions of the Congress. 

it is worthy of note to consider the growth of 
Roman Catholics and Jews in this city. There 
are about 530,000 people in Boston, of these 260,- 
000 are Roman Catholics, and 30,000 are Jews. 
Tho city is rapidly changing as to Puritanical 
makeup. The prophecy of Hamlin Garlené, in 
“Orumbling Idols,” is yearly becoming trus, 224 
westward everything is going. There are no 
great writers in this community. When Holmes 
passed away, he buried the last of the remnant, 
The ‘‘Old Corner Book Store,’’ the rendezvous 
of the literary men of the past, is now flooded 
with good Church literature, and gratitude is 
here extended to its proprietor who is a con- 
sistent and loyal Churchman. 

Around City Hall lingers a new race, not born 
here, and it is no longer primary praise to be a 
Yankee. The new features creeping into the 
organic life of this commonwealth make not a 
few turn their eyes towards the golden West. 
Dear old Boston is fast dying, and the new Bos- 
ton is so cosmopolitan that the old Hub has not 
spoke holes enough to accommodate the new de- 
mands. 

The Roman Catholic Church and our own 
Church are growing. This is an acknowledged 
fact. But the new conditions afiord much to re- 
flect upon, and may our Church seize and appro- 
priate her new opportunity by keeping true to 
the Apostolic Faith. ‘““BosTtoNniaNn,’’ 


From MIcwigan: ‘‘Your paper should be 
taken here by a hundred families, at least. 
Thank you for its faithful and fearless adher- 
_ ence to the truth.” 


Che Living Church 
-. Letters to the Editor 


LAY-READERS OFFICIATING AT MARRIAGES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I would like to know if it is generally under- 
stood that lay-readers have a right to solemnize 
marriage? If so,by what law of the Church? 
It is possible that in some States the civil law 
might be stretched to include a lay-reader of 
our. Church, licensed by the Bishop, but even 
then, would that make it lawful? A lay-reader 
lately solemnized a marriage in a neighboring 
diocese, claiming he had the Bishop’s permis- 
sion. G. 


“DHE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST” 

10 the Lditor of The Living Churche 

From several private letters which I have re- 
ceived,I judge that the disputed point is more of 
a logomachy than an actual heresy. Every 
Catholic Churchman will admit that the ‘'Sev- 
enfold Gifts” of the Holy Ghost are first given 
in Confirmation. But it does not thence foliow 
that He is not given in Baptism. I fully agree 
with the quotation from Bishop Seabury, on 
page 35: ‘‘In Baptism He is given for the pur- 
pose of regeneration. In Baptism we 
are created anew in Christ Jesus by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.” The western delay of 
Confirmation has led to such dangerous confu- 
sion of dogmas. J. ANKETELL. 

Easter, 1898. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


I notice the so-called defense of the Pope’s 
Bull, by Cardinal Vaughan. In speaking of 
“Transubstantiation,” it might be well to in- 
quire the Roman interpretation of the word. I 
think it will be found that R. Cs. differ widely. 
I had the privilege of hearing Fr. Judge, of St. 
Paul, and Frs. Jones and Michael at St. Cloud, 
lecture at different times on the ‘‘Blessed Sac- 
rament.’’ All agreed in saying the ‘glorified 
mystical Body of Christ is really and truly pres- 
ent after the consecration,’ and that they called 
‘Transubstantiation.”” To my mind it looks 
like the Anglican position. It is certainly not 
that held by Romans at the time of the Council 
of Trent, iflam rightly informed. They held 
then to a literal change in the elements. I have 
an R. C. catechism at home, but it is ambiguous 
on the subject; it can be understood both ways 
if a person should desire, as Ifind on speaking 
with R. Cs. H.J.S. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


May I be permitted, through the columns of 
your paper, tosay to the subscribers of my Pri- 
mary Lessons for Church Sunday Schools, to 
answer inquiries, that all the work connected 
with their publication, including the prepara- 
tion of drawings and plates, has been done in 
Columbus under my supervision, with the ex- 
ception of phe printing. This alone has been 
donein New York. The Teachers’ Manual, Part 
One, was completed here, and sent at their re- 
quest to the publishers whose imprint appears 
on its title page. From this date no oneislonger 
authorized by me either to print or to sell any 
part of my lesson series. All communications 
in regard to the same should in the future be 
sent directly to me. 

Ihave furnished no lesson material for my 
Picture Lesson Leaf Course to the former pub- 
lishers, beyond that of Lesson 19. The lessons 
which they are now furnishing to subscribers 
to complete the ccurse are not my lessons and, con- 
sequently, form no part of my lesson series. 
Lessons 20-28 of my Picture Leaf Course, the 
text card for the same lessons, and the Teach- 
er’s Manual, Part Two can only be obtained from 
me. I shall be glad to explain to any subscriber 
who may wish to know, why this change in the 
place of their publication was made necessary. 

Mary KE. Hurcuzson. 

142 N. Garfield ave., Cohumbus, Ohio, Apr. 11, 1898, 
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Personal Mention 


The Rey. John F. Carter has accepted a call toe 
Grace church, Medford, Mass. 


The address of the Rey. Edgar Cope is ehanged to 
St. Simeon’s rectory, s.w. corner Lehigh ave. and 9th 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rev. W. A. Holbrook has resigned the charge 
of St. Philip’s, Easthampton, Mass. 


The address of the Rev. Francis J. Hall, instructor 
of theology in the Western Seminary, has been 
changed to 654 Park ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Rev. C. W. Kirkby has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Atonement, Tenafly, N. J. 


Bishop McLaren’s address, after April 23d, will be 
510 Masonic Temple, Chicago. No longer 64 Astor st. 


The Rev. S. B. Moore has accepted charge of St- 
Anne’s church, Calais, Me. 


The Rev. M. M. Moore has resigned St. John’s 
church, Springfield, Mo. His address from this date 
will be Carpinteria, Santa Barbara Co., Cal. 


The Rev. J. S. Moody has accepted appointment as 
archdeacon of the diocese of West Missouri. 


The Very Rev. F. J. Mallett has resigned the dean- 
ship of St. Matthew’s cathedral, Laramie, Wyo., and 
accepted the rectorship of St. Paul's church, Beloit, 
Wis., where his address will be St. Paul’s rectory. 


To Correspondents 


F.S, L.—‘‘For thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just.’’ St. Luke xiv: 14. 


C. P. S.—There is no written law on the subject, so 
far as we know, but the restriction is ancient and 
universal, that no one shall receive the Holy Com- 
munion more than once on the sameday. Canon Law 
forbade a priest to celebrate more than once a day, 
except under pressure of necessity. The regulation 
is probably based upon considerations of reverence, 
that the Sacrament may not be treated as a common 
thing. 

Official 


’ WARNING 
The clergy and members of the Episcopal Church 
are hereby warned to beware of a man traveling ur- 
der the name of H. G. Clatfetter, and victimizing the 
public with the ‘“‘Year Book’’ fake. He is a fraud. 
REv. J. W. BLEKER, 
Rector church of the Holy Cross, Paris, Tex. 


Ordinations 


In St. Stephen’s church, Escanaba, Mich., on Tues- 
day in Easter Week, the Bishop of Marquette admit- 
ted John Edward Reilly. D. D., to the sacred order of 
deacons. The sermon was preached by the Bishop, 
and the candidate presented by the Rev. J. BE. Curzon. 
The Rey. Jos. McConnell, of Menominee, assisted in 
the services. The Rev. Dr. Reilly has lately come to 
the Church from the Congregationalists, and, for the 
past four months, has been acting as lay-reader in St. 
Stephen’s parish. One of the many good results of 
his work in Escanaba is a class of 26 persons for Con- 
firmation, the largest in the history of the parish. 
Dr. Reilly is to remain in Escanaba. 


Died 
MizE.—,On Good Friday, Caroline Silliman Mize, 


wife of EK. A. Mize, of Atchison, Kan., and mother of 
the Rev. R. H. Mize, in her 56th year. 


Porrs.—On April 11th, entered into rest, Stacy 
Gardner Potts. Interment at Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Tooku.—At Iron River, Michigan, April 14th, th 
Rey. William Macaulay Tooke, aged 46 years. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE Domus- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) . 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts. 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and trayel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev. JosHua 
Kimber, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of. the growth of the work vwhicn is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


\ 
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The Editors Table 


Kalendar, April, 1898 


8. Sunday (Palm) before Haster. 
4. Monday before Easter. 

5. Tuesday ES cs 

6. Wednesday before Easter. 


Violet. 


7. Maundy Thursday. Violet (White at H. C.) 
8. GooD FRIDAY. Black. 
9. Easter Even. Violet (White at H. C. andat 
Evensong) 
10. EASTER DAY White, 
11. Monday in Easter. White. 
12, Tuesday in Easter. White. 
17. 1st Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
24 2ndSunday after Easter. White (Red at Evensong. 


25. Sv. MARK, the Evangelist. Red. 


The Commemoration of the 
Arrival in England of 
Augustine 
BY THE REV. C. ERNEST SMITH, D. D, 


On the return of the British bishops from the Confer- 
ence with Augustine, and their report to the anchorite 
who had advised them as to their course at the Confer- 
ence. Bede, Book II., Chapter 2. 


Sadly, say you, Augustine went his way? 

It augurs well that he thus bore himself, 

For he to that stern Roman race belongs 
Which ill endures the form that will not bend 
Submissive to what they with lordly voice 
Decree. Fierce anger might have burned instead. 
Yet it is well for us and for himself 

That he the truth has heard, for now, forsooth, 
Beyond all further doubt he knows that here 
He cannot rule. Our brother only he. 

Well, too, did you that greater truth declare, 
That our free Church has not in bondage lain 
Since apostolic men five hundred years 

Ago first came and preach'd the Word to us, 
Yea, going where Rome's soldiers dared not go, 
To found in faith a kingdom for their Lord. 
Would he, forgetful of the sacred rule, 

Reap that whereon no labor he bestowed? 
-Or build upon foundations others laid? 

It cannot be. Rome’s elder sister we; 

Since Linus forth to her primatial chair, 

A true and faithful Pastor in the Lord, 

We sent: he who in this our ancient Church 
First learned the truth that there in Rome he taught. 
But could the stranger see what I do see, 

With joyful heart and calm, undaunted brow, 
Would he return. His namein song shall live, 
Forerunner of a line so richly blest 

That never once in long revolving years 

A man, before our God to stand for aye 

Shall it eer want in vain. 

This and much more did I in vision see. 

For God hath shown me much since last we met, 
So fain would I, ere ends my pilgrimage, 

Have all draw nigh that I to each may tell 
This vision that I saw of coming time. 

Nor at this hour dare I at all delay, 

For who can tell when I the Master's call 
Shall hear. And should it come all suddenly 


~ Then would the vision be forever lost. 


* * * 
The Saxon foe our homes and lands have seized 
And laid our temples low. Yet God’s sons they 
Whom even now He all his own would make. 
These have we sought not as we should have done; 
Yea, slothful have we been, content apart 
To dwell among these hills, forgiving not 
Our foe. 
So God hath summoned others to the work, 
Still not of these does this man stand the first; 
For from whence Roman foot hath never trod, 
The heather of the rugged North, come men 
Of apostolic line and Christ-like life, 
A Christian band, who here shall labor well 
Until this land wherein the Saxons dwell 
Shall all from darkness unto light be turn’d, 
And Woden fall as Dagon fell of old. 
Yea, even now upon the mountain tops 
Are seen the feet of them that preach our Faith, 
Led on by Aidan from Iona’s shores, 
That sacred isle, where, even as we speak, 
They mourn their lost Columba, famous prince, 
He who for conscience and the Master’s sake, 
A temporal crown resigned. 

* * * 

In Aidan doth Columba’s spirit live, 
Aidan, from whose blest seat at Lindisfarne 
The rays of Gospel truth shall so shine forth 
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Across our land that in far distant time 
Men will be bold to claim it was by him 
That this our land was won at length for God. 
Yet Rome shall here a wide dominion gain, 
For she will raise a patriarchal throne, 
Where primates of all England shall bear rule, 
And in our midst a noble sceptre wield. 
Nor will this be where saintly Aidan dwells 
In far Northumbria; but it will be 
Hard by the palace of Kent’s Bretwalda, 
Where for his Lord this man from mighty Rome 
Shall prove himself a faithful husbandman, 
So toiling on among the Jutes of Kent 
That ere he sleep full harvest will he reap 
Of souls of heathen men that will not die. 
Aye faithful unto death will he remain, 
A life-long exile from his native clime 
Of Italy. Here will he die; here rest 
Amid the flock he leadeth unto God, 
A shepherd worthy of his Master’s love. 
He first upon that pati iarchal throne 
Shall sit as Bishop of the Kentish men, 
Then others claiming wider rule shall rise 
To fill the vacant chair. Nor shall that chair 
Be martyrless. First Alphege slain by Danes, 
Then Becket for the rights of Holy Church 
Contending earns the martyr’s crown. But these 
Are murders foul--the acts of lawless men. 
Then Cranmer burns, condemned by law to die, 
His death decreed by that same Roman power 
Which sent Augustine. Then the saintly Laud 
Through panic fe ar is slain by fearful men, 
Who think, like Saul of Tarsus, that they show 
Their love to God and yield Him service true, 
When fiercest they His own do persecute. 
Yea, many names there are that will not die. 
In this long line unbroken from the first, 
A goodly host—rever’d and well beloved— 
Such pontiffs they of all this Western land, 
Ruling for Christ in England with such grace 
That Christendom will learn at length to call 
These men Chief Primates of our Church. Of these 
Augustine isthe first. Nor only this, 
E’en honors greater still shall yet be his; 
The workman passes, but the work abides, 
And when have gone full thirteen hundred years 
Men shall acknowledge and rejoice in this. 
For then a sight, most beautiful and fair, 
Shall backwards cast the thoughts of those who live 
In that dim distant age to this our time, 
When in a temple set apari to God 
Which fitly shall the spot hereafter crown 
Whereon Augustine’s work doth now begin, 
Right reverend men in solemn service joined, 
Convened from lands which lie still more remote 
Than that from which hath come this Roman monk, 
Shall render unto God all holy thanks, 
Not for themselves alone, but for vast hosts 
Of faithful Christians scattered o’er the earth, 
For that he gave this man for England’s good. 

% * E 
Alas, first called, we have cast off the crown 
Of our high calling. For we might have done 
Still greater things But now the time has sped. 
And so, alas! alas, our names henceforth 
Shall here no more be heard amid these hills, 
And we shall be unknown, unhonored, and unsung. 


—-“&— 
Thoughtsfor St. Mark’s Day 


T. MARK’S Day commemorates the life 
and labors of St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
More than one Mark is mentioned in the 
Gospels. In Keble’s beautiful poem on the 
day, he identifies the Evangelist with John 
Mark, the nephew of St. Barnabas whose 
course at Pamphylia was so strongly dis- 
approved by St. Paul that it afterward be- 
came:occasion of a sharp difference between 
Paul and Barnabas. It is of this variance 
that Keble says so beautifully :— 


“Oh! who shall dare in this frail scene 
On holiest, happiest thoughts to lean, 

On friendship, kindred, or on love? 

Since not Apostles’ hands can clasp 

Each other in so firm a grasp 

But they shall change and variance prove. 


“Yet deem not, on such parting sad 
Shall dawn no welcome dear and glad; 
Divided in their earthly race, 

Together at the glorious goal, 

Each leading many a rescued soul, 

The faithful champions shall emb: ace."’ 


It seems clear, however, that Keble mis- 
takenly identified St. Mark the Evangelist 
with the John Mark who was the cause of 
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the unhappy difference between St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas. There is every reason 
to think that St. Mark, the Evangelist, was 
the Mark of whom St. Peter speaks as *‘Mar- 
cus, my son,” whose salutation he sent to 
the saints in. concluding his first general 
Epistle. Theancient and apparently well- 
founded tradition is that it was the Hivan- 
gelist’s association with St. Peter which led 
him to write the Gospel which goes by his 
name, and which was almost invariably con- 
nected with the name of St. Peter as well, 
by all the ancient annalists. 

Tradition tells us that the later years of 
the Evangelist’s ministry were passed at 
Alexandria, where he firmly founded the 
Faith among the scholarly men of that creat 
and brilliant city, and, indeed, laid the foun- 
dation of the famous catechetical school of 
Alexandria that so profoundly influenced 
Christian theology from the times of Clem- 
ent and Origen to this day. The tradi- 
tion is that St. Mark was martyred by the 
Alexandrians who were wrought into a 
frenzy against Christianity when observing 
the heathen feast of Serapis, which fell 
about the very time the Christians of Alex- 
andria were joyfully keeping the feast of 
the Resurrection. Be all this, however, as 
it may, we know that St. Mark, the Evan- 
gelist, was a man of such note and influence 
in the Church of the first days, that he gave 
his name to one of the great apostolic lit- 
urgies, and that his festival was formerly 
the day on which the greater litanies or 
processions were said. Almostall that we 
can be absolutely certain of in regard to the 
Evangelist, is the little that is told us of 
him in the New Testament. He ran his 
course and did his work If not a work of 
the very highest order, still it was a great 
work. And what can it matter to him 
whether the world knows much or little of 
him, now that he walks in the licht of the 
Living Lord with the ‘‘noble army of mar- 
tyrs.’’ If of God’s mercy it will ever be our 
happy portion to share with them in the be- 
atific vision, what will it matter to us 
whether it was our part here to occupy a 
chief place as did St. Peter, or a subor- 
dinate place, as did the blessed Evangelist 
whom St. Peter calls ‘‘Marcus, my son.” 
Whatever our portion here, or however 
hard our lot, we know that it is only for a 
little while. In view of all that we hope 
for and look forward to through Christ our 
Lord, we can say with the Apostle: ‘‘The 
sufferings of this present time are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us,” and “‘our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for-us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which 
are seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen, are eternal.” Ss. 


— && — 


Y his will, the late Sir William Fraser 

has made munificent bequests to the 
University of Edinburgh,and also for the es- 
tablishment of homes for the poor. A sum 
of £25,000 is left for the foundation of a Chair 
to be called ‘‘The Sir William Fraser Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient History and Paleog- 
raphy”; £10,000 is provided for the purposes 
of the university library, its librarian and 
officers; and one-half of the residue of the 
estate (probably £9,000 or £10,000) is as- 
signed tothe university for its general re- 
quirements, bursaries, research, publica- 
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‘tions, etc. The other half of the residue 
is: to be devoted to the establishment of 
homes for the poor, especially for authors 
and artists who may, from no fault of their 
own, have fallen into distress. 


Sa 9 Se 


HE father of John Wesley seems to have 
beer a staunch and somewhat combative 
Churchman. He was rector of Epworth 
from 1696 to his death in 1735. In the year 
of John Wesley’s birth, a pamphlet of his 
on Dissenting academies was published sur- 
reptitiously, by aman to whom he had writ- 
ten it as a private letter. This, and his 
siding in politics against the Dissenting in- 
terest, brought him much tribulation. A 
contemporary record says: ‘‘He was, in the 
first place, removed from being a chaplain 
to a regiment, which is worth about £100 
per annum, ete. In the next place, after a 
thousand insults in his house and streets, of 
Jacobite, Perkinite, etc., he was arrested 
and carried to Lincoln gaol in a violent 
manner, for some debts contracted by the 
smallness of his income, the numerousness 
of his family [he had nineteen children], and 
the accidents of Providence; but it seems 
he would not retract his book (being fact), 
otherwise he might fare better.” This is 
from ‘‘Peter Lombard,” in The Chwrch 
Times 
Sy 4 ae 
URING a meeting gotten up by working- 
men, a blatant individual, replying toa 
remark of a previous speaker that God 
would heip:those who help themselves, arose 
in his seat and denied the power of God to 
help anybody. To illustrate his position, 
he pointed to one of the gas-jets in the room, 
and said: ‘‘The man who first discovered 
gas has done more for the world than all 
the preachers who ever lived.” When he 
resumed his seat a cadaverous-looking indi- 
vidual, way back near the door, got up and 
took issue with the speaker. Said he: ‘‘You 
may talk about God and the Bible as much 
as you like, and nobody can deny that you 
have a right to express your opinion as 
much as you like, and nobody can deny that 
you have a right to express your opinion at 
any time and any where. When you are 
about to die, perhaps you’ll send for a gas- 
fitter to help you over the river; but [ tell 
you, my friends, when my time comes, I pro- 
pose to secure the services of a man of God.” 
se 
FRENCH scientist has a theory that 
~ music has an effect upon the growth of 
the ‘hair; that various musical instruments 
have a tendency to increase the growth of 
hair on the heads of players, while other in- 
struments tend to make the musicians bald, 
which is held to account for the fact, if it be 
a fact, that pianists and violinists usually 
have hair in plenty, while those who play on 
brass horns are usually deficient in hirsute 
adornment. The Music Trade Review, com- 
m-onating on the matter, observes that '‘music 
has long been known to have therapeutic 
qualities, and is useful in many nervous 
diseases, and now it seems that it may be 
useful as a hair tonic.” 
pee ee 
ISHOP GILBERT, in his lecture upon 
“The Bishop Abroad,” tells some funny 
experiences while at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, Preaching one evening, he was as- 
tonished at the large congregation, made up 
especially of men, thinking that they of 
course turned out to hear an American 
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bishop. Upon reaching the vestry, he re- 
marked to the rector his great surprise at 
the large gathering. The rector assured 
him that the congregation was not up tothe 
average! Upon another occasion he came 
in contact with an American woman from 
Arkansas, a Presbyterian. She related to 
the Bishop her great delight at hearing 
Canon Gore at Westminster. The Bishop 
asked her if the ‘‘minster’” was very full. 
‘“Why, no, sir, I saw nothing wrong with 
him”! 
a in 

HILE Chicago is the youngest of the 

great cities of the world, it has num- 
bered among its citizens one of the oldest 
men in the world, Adam Adamcek, born in 
Poland in 1783. He recently died, aged 
115 years. A daughter, aged 92, was living 
with him. It was ‘‘old Adam’s’’ hand that 
was selected to ring the first note on the 
Liberty bellin Chicago, at the World’s Fair. 
He was addicted to smoking for nearly a 
hundred years, and it is thought his consti- 
tution was injured by this means, or he 
might have lived several years longer! 


ee Be 
A Diocesan Coat of Arms 


FROM The Church Militant 


As questions have been asked from time to 
time regarding the coat of arms of the diocese 
of Washington, it may be of interest to some of 
our readers to have an explanation of its sym- 
bolic meaning. 


MW 


SYOBOLUM * OYSGERIUD 


At the first cursory glance it will be seen that 
the shield is in two parts. On the right (‘‘dex- 
ter’’)* side is a cross, representing the religious 
or spiritual life, while on the left (‘‘sinister’’) 
side are the stars and stripes, representing sec- 
ular life. In the ordinary language of heraldry 
such a division or ‘‘impaling”’ signifies a union 
or marriage; and when, in the arms of the dio- 
cese of Washington, the spiritual and material 
are thus united together, the whole doctrine of 
the Incarnation is symbolized; and the shield 
thus stands as a witness for the belief that 
heaven and earth were brought together when 
“the Word was made flesh’’; for the truth set 
forth in those words of the Risen Christ, ‘‘All 
power is given to Me in heaven and on earth.”’ 

We pass now to the symbolism of the two 
sides of the escutcheon. The armorial bearings 
on the spiritual or right side, it will be ob- 
served, are those of the ancient kingdom of 
Jerusalem, emblazoned with that very peculiar 
symbol which, from time immemorial, has been 
known as ‘‘the Jerusalem cross.”’ 

Looking backward into the past, the use of 
this fivefold cross signifies that our Church 
does not trace her lineage from Rome or Eng- 
land, but from Jerusalem—where Christ was 
crucified, where He rose again from the dead, 
where the Church herself was born at Pente- 
cost, and where the Spirit of Truth was sent 
down to be the vicar of Christ on earth until 
His coming again. 

Looking at the present, the symbol signifies 
that the Church of the present is one with 
the Church of New Testament days, and that 


*The seal is reversed, of course, in making the im- 
pression 
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her members will be satisfied with nothing 
lower than New Testament Churchmanship. 

Looking forward to the future, the Jerusalem 
cross is also a reminder of the ‘Jerusalem 
from above, which is the mother of us all,” the 
‘Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband” (Rev. xxi: 2); a reminder, 
also, that as inheritors of that city, as members 
of Christ, children of God, and citizens of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Christians should ever live 
as men in advance of their day. 

Turning now to the secular, or left side of 
the shield, we behold there, not the blue stars 
and red stripes of the American flag and the 
arms of the United States; but the red stars 
and stripes of the arms of General Washington. 
The symbolism here is to be carefully noted. 

One of the fundamental principles of our Con- 
stitution and American government is theirrey- 
ocable separation of Church and State. That 
this separation ministers to the welfare not 


only of the State, but of the Church, also, is - 


shown by the experience of the first century 
of this free government, and the lasting free- 
dom that has been secured to the Church her- 
self as she witnesses for Gospel truth and mor- 
ality. Moving ina parallel line with the State, 
her only point of connection with the State is 
through each individual Christian who is, at 
once, a citizen of the State and a citizen of the 
kingdom of heaven. The better Christian, 
therefore, that the Church can influence every 
individual man to be, the better citizen he will 
become of the country in which he dwells. 

To emphasize this truth, our diocese has em- 
blazoned on her escutcheon the arms of Gener- 
al Washington who was, at once, a communi- 
cant of the Episcopal Church and the revered 
patriot who has been named “the Father of 
his Country.’ The “mural crown”’ with which 
thé upper red bar is charged, is in later heraldic 
language, the symbol of a city, and signifies the 
city of Washington. 

The Latin words beneath the shield, Serip- 
tura, Symbolum, Mysterium, Ordo, have been 
adopted as the motto of the diocese because they 
sound the four notes of the Church which the 
whole Anglican Communion, in her ‘‘Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral” has set forth as a basis 
for the reunion of Christendom. 

It is somewhat of a novelty in heraldry for a 
diocese to adopt a motto, yetthere are nota few 
precedents for such a course; but, even if there 
were not, what could be more fitting than fora 
diocese to blazon on her standard those four 
great principles of the Faith once delivered to 


the saints, ‘Scripture, Creed, Sacrament, Apos- - 


tolic Order,’’ or to be herself a herald in an- 
nouncing the terms of the Anglican Communion 
for the reunion of divided Christians? 


A Letter from Bishop Rowe 


Sxkaq@uay, ALASKA, April 5th, 1898. 
My Dear Miss Emery:—Here I am at Skag- 


uay. I have been here nearly a week—must re- 
main here two weeks longer, though the delay - 
is going to make my journey to the interior. 


much more difficult. The conveniences here are 
few and far between. Iam living in a room8 x 
10. Ihave no table, and am writing to you with 
this pad on my knees. I have much to tell you, 
and how to begin I hardly know. Pardon 
therefore, abruptness. This is a wonderful 
place. This time last year there was but one 
hut here, now there is a population of 10,000. It 
is a mushroom town. The sound of the fax and 
hammer and saw is everywhere. Lodging 
houses, cheap (and nasty) restaurants, saloons, 
etc., predominate. The rush through itis abat- 
ing, and there is a business dullness. Yet, 
ploughing through the sea of mud, which is the 
condition of the streets, I look out on a moving 
mass of humanity. There go oxen hitched to 
wagons; now the poor creatures are struggling 
in front of outfits, then they are wallowing, ly- 
ing down in the mud. Dead horses, mules, dogs, 
oxen, and men, areseen everywhere. Last night 
inaroom adjoining mine lay a young man, but 
a few days ago the picture of health, dying. I 
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was with him. From his lips I heard the story 
of a father, mother, sisters, and sweetheart left 
behind in far off New Brunswick. Hand in hand 
I comforted him with the Words of Life. As J 
prayed,stillness came over him, and scarcely had 
I commended his soul to a faithful Creator ere 
the spirit passed away. Oh, so touching, pa- 
thetic! The mortality here is awful. 


You know I ealled Dr. Campbell, and sent him 
here. He has been a treasure, and the work he 
has done for the Church and the souls of men is 
beyond words of praise. He has taken, religious- 
ly, possession of the whole community. We are 
the only missionaries on theground. The people 
had built a union church. Weareoccupying it. 
We must have ourown, and a littlecabin for the 
missionary to live in. Imust leave Dr. Camp- 
bell here whenI goaway. None can hold the 
place, so faras I know, as hecan. The people, 
in the great sickness that has prevailed here, 
bought a log house 30 ft. x 18 ft., turned it intoa 
hospital—Union Hospital; have cared for the 
_ sick to their best ability. But their best was 
very crude and poor. Hagerly they have taken 
advantage of my advent. They have begged me 
to take charge of the hospital work. .I have 
done so. They have transferred to us, to our 
Church, this hospital building, its work, every- 
thing, etc., with no debt. I have taken the 
great trust, the wonderful opportunity thrust 
into our hands. By God’s help I have done it. 
I don’t know whether I am sufficient for it, but 
God is. Itis a work of faith. I lean back in 
faith upon the Father and His children of the 
Church for help. They will not fail me. 


I visited the hospital, 11 strong men, helpless, 
friendless, lying on cots, all in one long room, 
inj every stage of pneumonia, meningitis. We 
are with them always. To-day whileI stood 
consulting with a doctor, a young man, tied to a 
sled, dragged eighteen miles from the summit, 
‘unconscious, without a friend, was brought to 
the only place where he could get the care of 
humanity, and laid without any questions in 
this sacred refuge. He will be nursed, cared 
for, all will be. This is the work God has put 
upon us, and now to you Lery, for God’s sake, for 
help, and for help at once. Iam going to build 
an addition at once. The present building is not 
suitable. Fancy 12 serious cases in such a build- 
ing, kitchen also in it, heat and ventilation bad, 
very bad. Sickness is going to increase with 
the warm weather, and many more cases will 
be onour hands. At present we havea nurse at 
$60 a month; two men at $1.50 per day; one cook 
at $1.25 per day; six doctors visit the hospital, 
week by week. The money collected, over and 
above expenses, is divided among them, and 
they are satisfied. 


What we want, and want at once, are the fol- 
lowing: Money for this work, a nurse senton 
immediately, provision for cots [asked from se- 
lected auxiliaries], a consignment of drugs for 
the hospital. Some doctors may make this up. 
So immediate are these needs that I have asked 
Bishop Barker to telegraph you. Act through 
him. . am giving him power of attorney, to 
pay out for expenses. Dr. Campbell will be in 
charge; Captain Wise, of Skaguay, will act as 


secretary until J can later systematize and ap-. 


point a board of managers. From all I know, 
this may grow into a permanent camp, and if so, 
these emergency affairs must give place to 
others. Ihave not time to write to others. I 
must ask you totellothers. Get allthis before 
men whom God has made able to help. I donot 
know how long I willbe here, but you may write 
to me or Dr. Campbell. : 

A terrible calamity has overtaken many poor 
creatures on the Dyea trail. Near Sheep Camp 
upwards of one hundred have been buried under 
a snowslide. Forty dead have already been re- 
covered. Had I gone on, I might have been 
among them. My outfit is. I may be called 
there. Mr. Selden is at work in Dyea. No more. 
God help us. In much haste, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) P. T. Rowe. 

Iam well, but constantly among the sick and 

dying. Pray for me. 
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Confessions of a Hindu 
FROM The Literary Digest 


HE Swami Vivekananda, after his so- 
journ in America and Europe, has re- 
turned to India, and has been telling his peo- 
ple some very unpleasant truths about them- 
selves. Comparisons are invidious, but the 
knowledge of that facf does not seem to 
have detérred him from telling his Hindu 
brethren*how lazy, selfish, and faithless 
they seem to him, after: seeing other peo- 
ples. The Indian Mirror publishes his speech, 
and The Independent copies portions of it. 
After telling how the old Vedic religion was 
defiled by the low races that accepted Bud- 
dhism until it became ‘‘one degraded mass of 
superstition,” with “‘the most hideous cere- 
monies, the most horrible, the most obscene, 
books that human hands ever wrote or the 
human brain ever conceived, the most bes- 
tial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion,” Vivekananda went on as follows: 


Compared to many other races, I must tell 
you in plain words we are weak, very weak. 
First of all is our physical weakness. That 
physical weakness is the cause at least of one- 
third of our miseries. We are lazy; we cannot 
work; we cannot combine; we do not love each 
other; we are immensely selfish; we are what 
the women of Europe are; not three of us can 
come together without hating each other, with- 
out being jealous of each other. That is the 
state in which we are, hopelessly disorganized 
mobs, immensely selfish; fighting each other 
for centuries, whether a certain mark is to be 
put this way or a certain that way; writing 
volumes and volumes upon such momentous 
questions as whether the look of a man spoils 
my food or not. These we have been doing for 
the last few centuries. We cannot expect any- 
thing more, except what we have just now, of a 
race whose whole brain energy has been occu- 
pied in such wonderfully beautiful problems 
and researches. And we are not ashamed. Ay, 
sometimes we are; but we cannot do what we 
think. Think we many things and never do; 
till, parrot-like, thinking has become a habit 
and never doing. We have lost faith. 
Would you believe me, we have less faith than 
the English men and women, thousand times 
less faith! These are plain words, but I say 
them; cannot help it. Your blood is 
only a pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, your 
body is weak. You talk of reforms, of ideals, 
and all these for the last one hundred years; 
and when it comes to practice, you are not to be 
found anywhere; so that you have disgusted 
the whole world, and the very name of reform 
is a thing of ridicule to the whole world. The 
only cause is, you are weak, weak, weak; your 
body is weak, your mind is weak! You have no 
faith in yourselves. Like the down-troddenand 
broken-back-boneless worms you are! 


The brief, but caustic, comment made by 
The Independent is as follows: 


This is plain talk. And here in this country 
are mannish women and womanish men looking 
to India for light, where this man, who knows 
India from Hardwar to Cape Comorin, sees 
only, in his own capitals, ‘‘rHE MOST ROTTEN SU- 
PERSTITIONS IN THE WORLD.”’ 


ay ee 
Book Reviews and Notices 


Ribstone Pippins: A Country Tale. By Maxwell 

Gray. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1. 

As this is a new book by the author of ‘‘The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,’? many may be in- 
clined to read it for the sake of its popular 
predecessor. It is astory of the poor of a coun- 
tryside in the south of England. The selection 
of the title is partly explained in the motto at 
the head of the first chapter: ‘‘My heart is like 
an apple tree whose boughs are hung with 
thick-set fruit.”’ The humble hero, Jacob 
Hardinge, is an especial lover of Ribstone pip- 
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pins, and of a cérta n red-cheeked maid who re- 
sembles them; so Ribstone pippins form the 
“courting present’; and, after some trials, 
down the path, under the blossoms of a Rib- 
stone pippin tree, walk a happy pair, to begin 
their new life together. An obscure dialect 
hampers an impatient reader, but, aside from 
that, the story attracts by its simplicity and 
directness. It is, moreover, prettily bound. 

An Epitome of the History of Medicine. By 
Roswell Park, A. M., M. D., Professor of Surgery in 
the Medical Department of the University of Buf- 
falo, etc. Illustrated with portraits and other en- 
gravings. Philadelphia: The F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, 1914-1916 Cherry St. One volume, royal oc- 
tavo. Pp. xiv-348. Price, $2 net. 

Anything coming from the pen of Professor 
Parkis always worthy of a careful reading, 
especially by physicians. This ‘‘Epitome”’ is 
written in a style that should commend it to the 
other learned professions, and to the laity. 
Without the information therein contained a 
liberal education is incomplete. To the lawyer 
who knows nothing of medicine, it affords data 
of incalculable value to himself and client. ‘T'o 
the minister and editor it affords an agency for 
good. Renouard’s classical work on the same 
subject is too voluminous for general use; this 
is within the golden mean. To the lawyer, 
minister, and editor, its carefulreading woulda 
suggest some good they might do, and the harm 
they do do, when presuming to speak ev cuwthe- 
dra on subjects beyond their knowledge. ‘To 
the laity it is commended as containing much 
that is entertaining, and of as great value to 
them as to the profession. 

John Gilbert, Yeoman. A Romance of the Com- 
monwealth. By R. G. Soans. London and New 
York: Frederic Warne & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is a real, good, old-fashioned novel, and 
there is no new man or new woman in it. There 
is plenty of healthy love-making and adventure 
and clubbing and shooting, and mingled with it 
allis a very delightful hatred of Oliver Crom- 
well and all his crew. John Gilbert is a staunch 
Churchman and Royalist, and in the very be- 
ginning of the book he lets us know his senti- 
ments as follows: ‘'’Twas a sad day for Am- 
berly when good Master Newton was turned out 
of his vicarage and church to make way for the 
snuffiing, thumping, loud-mouthed, brawling 
sectary, Presbyterian, Independent, Anabap- 
tist, Antinomian, and Millinarian, it skilleth 
not to remember which.’’ Oliver Cromwell gets 
no better names throughout the book than rene- 
gade and hypocrite, and he certainly deserved 
the latter title, Carlyle to the contrary ‘not- 
withstanding. John Gilbert, yeoman, is a very 
outspoken and worthy fellow, even if he does 
get off ‘‘marry” and ‘‘i’faith’”’ and ‘‘look hither, 
knave,’’ a little too often, and is a little long- 
winded (488 pages). We can thoroughly recom- 
mend him to conservative readers. 

The Ten Commandments, By George Jackson, 
B. A. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, $1. 
The author is the minister of a Nonconformist 

church in Edinburgh, Scotland. The Com- 

mandments are treated in a course of sermons, 
which do not commend themselves to us as be- 


. ing remarkable either for learning or oratory 


His attacks on the Church, and the deliberate 
way in which he in one passage robs the two 
great Sacraments of their spiritual meaning, for- 
bids us to commend the book to Churchmen. 

Jesus and the Resurrection. Thirty addresses- 

for Good Friday and Easter, By the Rey. A. G. 

Mortimer, D. D., rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 298. 

Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Mortimer is one of the most gifted preach- 
ers of the present day, and an-almost unrivaled 
writer of devotional literature. We find this, 
his most recent book, quite up to the high level 
which we have learned to expect from him. 
The keynote of the book is love, and it is fol- 
lowed through many varied themes. Most books 
which have to do with Lent let one down sud- 
denly when Easter comes, and leave one devo- 
tionally unprovided for. This, on the contrary, 
carries the reader on through the great forty 
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days, dealing with all the recorded appearances 
of our Lord’s risen life. It is therefore of espe- 
cial value and interest. It contains a new and 
singularly helpful treatment of the Seven Say- 
ings from the Cross, followed by a series of 
twenty-two addresses especially adapted for 

Eastertide. All these are mgrked by sound 

scholarship, illuminated by fervent devotion, 

and expressed in an almost faultless literary 
style. We warmly commend the book as one 
likely to stimulate and enrich the spiritual life. 

It will be found very useful by both clergy and 

laity. 

From the Other Side. Stories of Transatlantic 
Travel. By Henry B. Fuller. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Price, $1.25. 
There are four sketches in this book which 

are at once essays, pictures of travel, and 
character delineations. They are all clever, 
with a touch of artistic dreamland over them all, 
through which is constantly peeping a humor- 
ous spiritof plain common-sense. The first tells 
us how grievously we may be mistaken in our 
estimate of fellow-travelers; the second, how 
with youth nothing seemsimpossible; the third 
is an amusing and cheerful satire upon a fash- 
ionable foible, and the fourth is a real tragedy, 
turning upon an incident so simple and com- 
monplace that it adds by its very triviality an 
added note of misery to a touching story. 


Napoleon III and His Court. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. ‘Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
With Portraits. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

This story of real life is more attractive than 
any romance. The author is in evident sympa- 
thy with his hero, and takes us through the 
strange, eventful career which reaches through 
all the splendid years of the Empire, until the 
final downfall after Sedan. It is a most read- 
able book, clear and graphic io its groupings, 
lucid in itsarrangements, and vibrating with 
philosophic reflections, charming retrospec- 
tions, and a spirituel sort of moralizing that is 
exquisitely piquant and interesting. It seems 
like a fairy tale, but is real history, well told. 


Sermons to Young Men. A new and enlarged 
edition of ‘Straight Sermons.” By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1898. Price, $1.25. 

These sermons are the work of a master. 
They are written in good English, direct, sim- 
ple, and well chosen, and preseut the results of 
wide reading, correct taste, and earnest pur- 
pose. They are dedicated to the memory of 
Phillips Brooks, and this gives hint of their 
trend. They are good specimens of that spirit 
which deals more with practical duty than with 
dogma. On this: plane they are of real value, 
and will be found well worth reading. They 
have been delivered at Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale, and have a true manly ring about 
them which makes them valuable for the per- 
sons for whom they were written. 


The Barn Stormers, a Novel. By Mrs. Harcourt 
Williamson. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Price, 7dcts. 

We saw once in a German comic paper, a pic- 
ture of a lady rebuking her little son for some- 
thing he had said: ‘It was not only improper, 
Adolph, it was far worse, it was common.”’ 
That is just the criticism on this novel. Every 
thing about it is com uon, the people, the talk, 
the mise en scene. The heroine, an actress ina 
strolling company, is an underbred English 
girl, and every bodyelse is hopeless. 


Sermons onthe Apostles’ Creed. By A. St. John 
Chambre, D. D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, 75 cts. 

The volume contains fourteen popular and 
jucid instructions on the earliest regula fidei for 
the baptized, and will be read by the laity to 
their sure advantage in a right knowledge of 
the first Christian symbol of the apostolic 
faith,which must be coafessed by any Christian 
man. The opening thirteen pages, of introduc- 
tion to the general subject of the expository 
part, on the nature, intent, and value of a creed 
positive, are remarkably well conceived. 


Tbe Living Church 


Tux following books will be added during the 
present month to Mr. Thomas Whittaker’s list 
of spring publications: ‘‘Faith and Doubt 
in the Poets of the Century,” by R. A. Arm- 
strong, of Liverpool; ‘‘Henry VIII. and the 
Reformation of the Church of England,’ by 
the Rev. Wm. Frederick Faber; ‘‘The Con- 
quered World,”’ by the Rev. Robert F’. Horton, 
D.D., and ‘‘The Construction of the Bible,” by 
Prof. Walter F. Adeney, the latter work being 
a companion to the author’s useful manual, 
‘‘How to Read the Bible.”’ 


“TE CraRLOTTE Woop SLtocum LEcTURES,”’ de- 
livered last year in the University of Michigan 
by Bishop Doane, have been published in book 
form. Wegave a summary of the lectures at 
the time, and trust that many of our readers 
may be interested to have the full text. We 
note that the book is printed at the University 
Press, London. Price, 50 cents. 


Periodicals 


Under the auspices of Bishop: Barker, ‘‘The 
Olympia Series of Pamphlets” is appearing 
monthly, being published in Tacoma. It is de- 
signed to furnish information on Church princi- 
ples in convenient form and at small cost. 
Each pamphlet contains a single address by 
some well-known writer, three having already 
been given by Bishop Hall; viz., ‘‘The Unity of 
the Christian Church,” ‘‘The Bible,” ‘‘The Sac- 
raments.’? Dr. Hart has supplied one paper, 
entitled, ‘‘Where Did We Get the Prayer Book’’? 
Price, 35 cents a year. Address The Olympia 
Churchman, Tacoma, Wash. 

The Sanitarian, April, 1898, is largely taken up 
with discussions as to the disposition of city 
sewage, a problem of more and more impor- 
tance from year to year. If this journal could 
find numerous intelligent readers besides physi- 
cians (whose influence does not count as against 
a board of aldermen made up largely of saloon- 
keepers and ward-heelers) it might do an im- 
mense amount of good. As it is, its usefulness 
is small, as compared with the gravity of the 
subjects discussed. 


The April issue of Harp2r’s Young People gives 
us a magnificent poem by Rowan Stevens, ‘A 


Ballad of Apia Bay,” a thrilling description of. 


the wreck of the ‘‘Trenton’’ia Samoa. There 
are also stirring sketches in prose. notes on va- 
rious sports and pastimes, a most enjoyable 
feast for the young people. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
ven of such books as the editor may select to review. 


Estes & LAURIAT, Boston 
The Slopes of Helicon. By Lloyd Mifflin. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


The Spring of the Day. By Hugh Macmillan, D. D., 
LL. D., F.R.S. E., ete. $1.50. 

The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. Ade- 
ney, M. A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 
PRON: and Criticism, New College, London, 

C. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. 
Canon Liddon. 82. 
Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer. By Elizabeth Words- 
acres Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
1.25. 


By the late 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


The Twentieth Century City. By the Rev. Josiah 
Strong. 50c. 


THE CHURCH PRESS, Chicago 
Malcom Kirk. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE CoMPANY 


Selections fromthe Writings of Daniel Webster. 30c, 


A Minister of the World. By Caroline Atwater Ma- 
son. 50c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Meaning of Education, and Other Essays and Ad- 


dresses. By Nicholas Murray Butler. $1. 
The Cathedral Church of Hereford. B . 
Fisher. 60c. Mead 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Goldwin 


Smith, D.C. L. $1.24, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LIV. $83.75. 
FuNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


The Christian Gentleman. By Louis Alb2r aks ” 
D.D. 75e. 4 Serene 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Church 


REACTION.—That there is a certain danger in 
the supremacy of Easter and Holy Week as an 
annual observance ought, doubtless, to be 
frankly acknowledged. Easter is so much of a 
culmination in the year’s work and life that a 
reaction is almost inevitable in many parishes. 
Multiplied services then come to a climax. The 
choir, after laborious work at rehearsals, 
brings out its finest music. The societies of 
the parish reach their highest activity. The 
offerings are made as large as possible, through 
united effort and sacrifice, and for the purpose 
of carrying out some cherished plan of parish 
extension, or for making the parish’s annual 
accountscomeoutsquare. Theclimaxin all the 
lines of effort, the highest point of spiritual en- 
thusiasm, is Easter Day. And after that, what? 
And yet there are months ahead of regular 
work and worship that are too often met by a 
collapsed condition, rather than by an in- 
crease of spiritual insight and energy. To rec- 
ognize the danger is the first step towards find- 
ing means to impress those opportunities for 
the fullest life of the Church in thought and ac- 
tion that Ascensiontide and Whitsuntideafford. 


The Observer (Presbyterian) 

SALVATION THROUGH Carist. — Superficial 
views as to the character and mission of Jesus 
Christ in particular have always been circulat- 
ed by interested parties since Christ came to 
earth. Many of the Jews of His own time 
would not allow that Jesus was even a prophet, 
and some of the radical preachers of the pres- 
ent day, who obtain a notoriety greater than 
they deserve, blindly fail to see that He is 
more than a prophet. ‘I believe God was in 
Christ,” remarks one of these false teachers, 
“reconciling the world unto Himself. [f believe 
God was in Socrates, reconciling the world; in 
the Buddha. I believe He was in Confucius 
reconciling the world unto Himself. I believe 
He has been in all the great line of witnesses 
and martyrs, the true, faithful men in every 
age of the world, in any religion, under every 
sky, who have consecrated themselves to the 
truth and given themselves to the love and 
service of their fellow-men.’”? These words have 
a false ring. 
He would not be a Christ who could save us, 
and if He could not save us,it would not be 
worth our while to know Him. For deep down 
in our inmost souls we know, men generally 
know, that humanity is not right with God as 
it is, and that a salvation, adequate and sure, 
isa need. To deny this is to fail to penetrate 
beneath the mere surface of human life. And, 
in the effort to solve tnis problem, to lump n 
Christianity with all other faiths that hav 
anywhere been taught at any time, is the mark, 
not of a clear, but of a confused, intellect. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known, Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


If Jesus were no more than this, 
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The household 


(Copyrighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER VII. 
A LESSON FROM ‘“‘DELIVER US FROM EVIL” 


TPHE body of little Rudolph was never 
found, and the sorrow in the dwelling of 
Neils Anderson was past expression. It 
would have been a consolation could they 
have had his grave to visit in the church- 
yard of Schafhausen. But this was not to 
be; they knew not in what spot he had 
foundia resting-place, and the wild waves of 
the North Sea kept the secret well. 
As soon as the news of the boy’s disap- 
pearance reached the island, Leopold hur- 


ance. 


ried to the boat and rowed over to Schaf- 
hausen to see if.he could be of any assist- 
Thilo could not find strength to go, 
for which Leopold was truly thankful. He 
resolved to use all his efforts to keep him 
away until the excitement subsided, fear- 
ing that in some moment of grief he would 
make a confession, which would place Leo- 
pold in a different light than he wished to be 
viewed by Esther and her parents. 

The Andersens did not feel surprise at his 
absence; they knew him to be very tender- 
hearted and deeply attached to the lost boy; 
so when Leopold explained that nothing but 
his grief kept him away, they believed it, 
and the reason given was confirmed by 
Mother Anna who came to be all the help 
and comfort possible to the afflicted family. 


In this time of trouble; the lessons in 
navigation were suspended, and as the boys 
would set sail in less than two weeks for a 
three years’ voyage to China and India, 
Leopold made up his mind to prevent a 


disclosure. He managed that Thilo should 
never, during that time, visit Schafhausen 
without him, and by threats, taunts, and 
constant watchfulness prevented him from 
telling Mother Anna; so no one knew but 
themselves for long years that Rudolph had 
not fallen into the sea while gathering peb- 
bles. 


g¢lhe day came when they were to sail, and 
again Mother Anna and Esther stood upon 
the shore and saw them rowed to the main 
land, from whence they were to goto Hum- 
burg, and with tears and hopes fora safe re_ 
turn, bade them farewell, and again 
watched them out of sight. It was a great 
happiness to Mother Anna that the captain 
of the ‘‘Mandarin” was an earnest, God- 
fearing man, beloved by the sailors; she re- 
joiced that the boys would be under the in- 
fduenee of a Christian man when from under 
the home roof. As upon the former voy- 
age, the difference in the dispositions of 
Thilo and Leopold was soon discovered, and 
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while the former was praised for his skill, it 
was Thilo who won the good-will of the men. 

Nearly three years had passed. The 
“‘Mandarin” had made a successful voyage, 
had parted with its cargo, and had collected 
from its various stopping places a return 
cargo of spices from India, and other for- 
eign product, and was upon its return*trip. 
During all the time spent upon the sea and 
in the different ports, the conscience of 
Thilo had been burdened by the secret in 
regard to little Rudolph, and at times when 
‘alone with Leopold, he could not avoid 
speaking, of it. Now, that they were home- 
ward bound, his longing grew greater to 
gain the consent of Leopold to allow him to 
divulge the secret, and tbe stronger grew 
Leopold’s determination to prevent it. 

The journey had been prosperous, but at 
length there came up a terrible storm, 
which raged without intermission for two 
days and a night. The second night the 
blackness of darkness descended upon the 
sea, and there was a lull in the storm which 
did not give encouragement to those who 
were battling with the elements. The cap- 
tain stood by the compass, his immovable 
features giving no evidence of what was 
passing in his mind. The sails were all 
reefed, and the vessel was alternately upon 
the waves and down in the trough of the sea. 
It was so dark that it was only by sounding 
that they could keep aloof from the shore, 
which they knew was not far away. At 
length the vessel became unmanageable, 
they were-at the mercy of the waves, were 
driven ashore, and striking upon rocks, the 
vessel parted in twain, the stern sinking 
immediately. 

Thilo and Leopold were thrown into the 
s2a, and in their peril, their thoughts flew 
to their island home and the loved ones in 
Schaffhausen. A prayer arose to the lips of 
Thilo; he gave up all as lost, while Leopold, 
with his imperious, determined will, re- 
solved to save his life in spite of the over- 
whelming waves. They were skillful and 
experienced swimmers, but Thilo was not 
so enduring as Leopold; and when a large 
plank from the wreck came near them, 
though able to:grasp it, he had not strength 
to lift himself out of the water into a place 
of comparative security upon it, as Leopold 
had done, 

‘‘Help me, brother,’ he said; ‘‘I cannot 
lift myself to the plank.” 

Leopold looked upon the ashy face lifted 
to him, and then at the hand holding to the 
plank, and upon the finger was a ring with 
the ruby set around with pearls. He had 
been present when Esther offered it to 
whichever of the two wished to wear it upon 
this voyage, and, unaccountably to himeelf, 
he had declined it, thus allowing Thilo to 
accept. The sight of it now called, up 
thoughts of Schafhausen, and the tempter, 
always at hand, whispered: ‘‘If Thilo diés,; 
uhe secret of Rudolph’s death dies with him; 
and the world will not know that you could 
have helped him and did not”: Leopold 
listened to the tempter, and offered no help- 
ing hand. 

Thilo was almost exhausted; a moment 
later the hand upon which was the ruby 
ring let go its hold upon the plank, and 
Thilo sank from sight. Leopold turned his 
gaz2.to the other side; he was alone upon 
the angry sea; no eye upon him save that 
of his Maker. 

Mother Anna, in the three years’ absence 
of her boys, had passed some lonely hours, 
In the early part of the time she had not 


the heart to send for Esther who was need- 
ed at home to comfort her parents and her 
aged grandfather. But as time passed on 
and their grief grew less poignant, she ven- 
tured to send Andrew to Schafhausen, ask- 
ing her to come, and she gladly returned in 
the boat with him, to remain several days. 

One evening they were sitting by the fire, 
talking, as ever, of the absent ones, when 
Herr Deikman, from one of the neighboring 
cottages, came in, and instantly they felt 
that he was the bearer of sad news. He 
spoke of the weather and of other subjects, 
in a desultory and absent-minded way, until 
Esther could bear suspense no longer. 

‘Herr Deikman, you have come to tell 
Mother some Anna ill news; what is it’? she 
asked. 

‘T was in Hamburg yesterday,” he said, 
relieved that the way was opened for his 
communication, ‘‘and in the counting-house 
of a shipping merchant heard that the 
“Mandarin” was shipwrecked, and all on 
board were lost.” : 

Mother Anna gave a cry of despair, and 
broke into bitter weeping; while Esther, 
pale, but composed, tried to comfort her by 
saying that the first reports of a catastrophe 
were always exaggerated; that no doubt 
some of the men were saved, and who more 


likely than Thilo and Leopold, both expert 


swimmers? 


The neighbor, after a few words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement to hope for the 
best, left the cottage, and all night long 
Mother Anna and Esther sat by the embers 
and talked of the loved ones. 


The next morning, at the earnest solici- 
tation of Mother Anna, Esther went to 
Schafhausen to see if any more information 
had been received, and Neils Andersen 
went immediately to Hamburg to get what 
particulars could be obtained. It was not 
only on Mother Anna’s account, but Esther’s, 
that Neils was anxious to go, for she was 
the promised wife of Leopold, and her par- 
ents sympathized in her anxiety. She en- 
dured great suspense during his absence, 
and when he returned it pave place to de- 
spair, for he could give no hope. He had 
seen and conversed with several sailors who 
were on the ‘‘Mandarin,” and it was their 
belief that no one but themselves were 
saved. Esther returned to the island and 
remained with Mother Anna several weeks, 
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to comfort and console the afflicted woman 
for the loss of her all; she, too, mourning 
deeply for the loss of the two dear friends 
of her childhood and youth, one of whom 
was to pass through life at her side. 

One evening after her return to Schaf- 
hausen, she was sitting in the arbor at the 
foot of the garden. The sun was just set- 
ting, and its beams cast a rosy glow over 
tree and shrub, causing the pale face of 
Esther to wear its former look of health 
and happiness. She was weary in body and 
mind; weary of watching and hoping, of 
thinking and-weeping; she longed for com- 
fort and rest. A shadow darkened the 
door, and glancing up she saw Leopold; 
pale and worn, but joy of joys, it was her 
loved Leopold! With a cry of surprise and 
happiness, she sprang to meet him, then her 
strength forsook her, and she would have 
fallen had he not prevented. Without a 
word, he took her in his arms and bore her: 
into the dwelling and placed her in a large 
chair. 

‘‘Where is Thilo”? she asked in a whisper:. 
‘‘his mother longs and weeps for him.”* 

Leopold strove to reply; his gaze rested 
upon the mural painting of Cain and Abel, 
and with his face blanched by some audden 
remembrance, he arose and went with 
averted face from thé room, while Esther 
and her parents looked in mute astonish- 
ment after him. When he returned, Esther 
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had risen from her place and was looking 
from the window. 

“Tf you can bear it now, I will tell you the 
story of the shipwreck,” said he. ° 

Esther nodded in the affirmative, and re- 
sumed her seat, while the parents and grand- 
father listened with sad interest to the 
story. 

He described the terrible storm, the strik- 
ing of the vessel against the rock, the 
wreck, and the jumping of the sailors into 
the sea; of his swimming about until almost 
exhausted; of his finding the plank, and his 
great difficulty in getting a foothold upon 
it, and in retaining his place amid the rush 
and roar of the waves; of his sufferings from 
hunger, thirst, and exposure; of his call- 
ing to a passing vessel when daylight came, 
and his distress of mind when it passed by 
unobserved; then of his joy when the next 
day he saw another vessel, he waved his 
coat and shouted until they sighted him, 
when they put out a boat and took him in. 
It was a barque bound for a foreign port, 
and he had to work his passage, but that 
was a light matter to one whose life was 
saved as if by almost a miracle. 

Leopold told the story in a tone of deep 
depression, and his listeners were moved to 
tears. In truth, his whole manner seemed 
changed, the old, self-sustaining arbitrary 
ways were gone. He appeared like one 
wno had not only seen much suffering, but 
was a prey to some great mental trouble; 
but throughout, he made no allusion to Thi- 
lo, and they refrained from questioning. 

“You will surely stay with Mother Anna, 
now,’ suggested Hsther, ‘‘you will not try 
the sea again’? 

‘Yes, [made up my mind while on the 
homeward journey to go to Hamburg to 
study for an examination and diploma in sea- 
manship.” 

Neils Andersen’s family had almost to 
suggest that he should go immediately to 
the island to see Mother Anna, he appeared 
so loath to go; the family crediting him with 
a natural reluctance to revive her grief by 
seeing him return without Thilo. 

‘*You can take my boat,’ remarked Neils, 
giving him the key of the boat house; ‘“‘stay 
as long as you wish, I shall not need it to- 
day.” 

“Will you go with me, Esther”? he asked, 
almost in a tone of supplication. 

‘Surely she will,’’ said her mother; ‘‘she 
wil! be welcomed by Mother Anna in this 
pleasure and grief.” 

Esther was soon ready, and in a few mo- 
ments they had reached the sea, and their 
light boat was bounding toward the island. 
To the surprise and relief of both, the sight 
of Leopold gave unmingled joy to Mother 
Anna, 

“Tf you were saved, so also is my Thi- 
lo,” she said, raising her eyes in gratitude 
to the Master in whom she trusted, ‘‘Yes, 
he is saved, and I have firm faith that I 
shall see him before I am called hence.” 

Leopold told her the same story that he 
had told Neils Andersen’s family, and, like 
them, she did not question him in regard to 
Thilo, for the reason that he had added that 
the plank floated to him and that he was 
alone upon it, and remained alone until 
picked up by the barque. 


On their way back to Schafhausen, it was 
decided that when he had finished his 
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studies in Hamburg, they would be married, 
if Esther’s parents agreed; and as they 
reached the old home he asked them, and 
they gave full and free consent. 

He remained a week upon the island, 
passing much of his time with Neils Ander- 
sen, at Schafhausen, to whom he was like a 
loving and helpful son. He attended the 
Schafhausen church services faithfully, and 
Esther rejoiced in the change for the better 
in him. 

This was not hypocritical in Leopold; he 
was truly repentant of his crime in regard 
to Thilo, and in the solemn, quiet night 
watches, the question would come to him: 
‘‘Where is thy brother”? and he would try 
to still the voice of conscience by covenant- 


ing with himself that his whole life should,, 


by good deeds, atone for his sin against his 


foster-brother, and against Mother Anna 
whose care and devotion to him from child- 
hood had been so illy rewarded. 

He was changed, but it could not be con- 
sidered true repentance. His heart was as 
yet untouched by the personal love one 
should have for his Saviour, that loving and 
pitying Friend who-would have given him 
peace had he in sincerity of soul asked for 
pardon. 

But his thoughts were principally set upon 
trying to keep his misdeeds from the knowl- 
edge of his fellow-men. He dreaded that by 
some miracle the knowledge of them might 
reach Esther, for whose sake he had dared 
so much, and she would refuse to become 
his wife. 

He went to Hamburg, carrying his se- 
cret with him, and studied faithfully, not 
allowing himself to think of the past more 
than he could help; passed a highly satis- 
factory examination, and was granted a di- 
ploma. 

A few weeks after his return to Schaf- 
hausen, he and Esther were united in mar- 
riage by the pastor of the church in the 
village, where the grandfather, the parents, 
and Esther were among the most faithful 
and consistent of the humble congregation. 


(To be continued. 
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Letters from Children 


EAR DR. LEFFINGWELL: As I was 

reading your paper yesterday, my eyes 
fell upon your letter about the verses, and 
also that you would take stories or verses 
from other boysand girls. I had just written 
a little one myself, so I thought I would 
send it on. 

My father is a clergyman, and we do not 
take THE LIVING CHURCH, because for three 
or four years some one has sentit to us. We 
do not know who it is, but I do not think 
we could do without it. Now I look forward 
with joy to the day it comes, and love to 
read it through and through. 

Hoping you will like my simple little ver- 
ses, | am, yours very sincerely, 

May BENNETT. 
Narragansett Pier, March 21st, 1898. 


I am pleased to receive this nice letter, 
and the verses following, and must apolo- 
gize for the delay in publication. Experi- 
enced writers often have to wait several 
weeks for the appearance of their articles, 
so it will be well, perhaps, for young con- 
tributors to learn to wait patiently as this 
little girl has. She did not tell me her age, 
so she may not be so ‘‘little” as I fancy. 

As one object I have in view in this de- 
partment is the improvement of my young 
readers, I will offer a few suggestions. In 
giving the date and place do not omit the 
State, unless your home is in a large city. 
Write only on one side of the paper. The 
compositor never looks on the back of the 
copy on his case, but hangs it on the hook 
as soon as he has set the last line, assuming 
that another compositor has the next page. 
1 had to write the word ‘“‘over” at the bot- 
tom of the first page of the above letter, to 
make sure of getting it allin. I am greatly 
pleased to hear that May reads THE LIVING 
CHURCH ‘“‘through and through.” It is 
rather dry reading, some of it, I fear; I 
should not like to be obliged to read it all 
myself! As to the verses, I think they are 
very pretty. ‘‘Spring’” has been such a fa- 
vorite theme with poets, especially young 
poets, that it is worn ovt, and editors have 
their joke about “‘spring poetry,’ as though 
it should be classed with the green things 
that appear at this season. But never mind! 
“Spring” is a good subject to begin with. 
I notice two words misspelled in this copy; 
“vall(e)y” and ‘‘me(ajdow.” There was 
also a slip of the pen in the last line, where 
“basking” was written ‘‘basting.” I laughed 
when ] read that. It was very funny. The 
first word of every line of poetry should be- 
gin with a capital. Take care, too, if you 
begin with a two-syllable ending in the first 
and third lines, that you keep the same in 
every verse. I hope my young friend will 
not be discouraged by these criticisms. 
They are kindly meant, and may be a help 
to her. Itisall ‘‘in the family,” you know. 
The old folks never read this column, 
though perhaps they might learn some- 
thing if they did! CRA rele 


The Springtime 
BY MAY BENNETT 
Oh, the days are growing longer, 
And tke sky is bright and fair, 
And the fresh, sweet smell of springtime 
Is filling all the air. 
Oh, the birds are singing sweetly, 
For the spring has come again, 
Spreading all its sunshine ovey 
Valley, hil], and plain, 


The Living Church 


And soon the violet will be found 
In her little shady bed, 

And the wild flower in the meadow 
Will show her pretty head. 


Oh, the lambkins love the springtime, 
How they skip and how they run. 

Romping in the green, green grass, 
And basking in the sun. 


When Ruth Was Hero 
BY ANNIE L. HANNAH 

OTHER, may I go up and stay all night 

at grandma’s”? Ruthie’s mother laid 

down her work and thought for a moment. 

It was what Ruth called one of her ‘“‘nice, 

comfortable ways.” She never said ‘‘no” 

without being very sure that there was some 

good reason for doing so; so that when it 

was ‘‘no,” Ruthie understood perfectly that 
that ended the matter. 

‘‘Why, yes, dear,” she replied presently. 
‘“‘T think it will be a very good plan. You 
can carry up the yarn she asked me to get 
for her whenI was there yesterday, and 
you might take her a loaf of my fresh, 
sweet bread. Grandma always thinks that 
things taste better that have not been made 
in the house. It is pretty cold, but you can 
wrap up and walk fast. You will have 
plenty of time to get there before sunset.” 

So Ruth put on her warmest coat and her 
gay little hood, which made her look for all 
the world like another Little Red Riding- 
hood, particularly when she had hung her 
basket over herarm, and kissing her mother 
good-by, started off on her two-mile walk. 
“T’ll come down to church with them in the 
morning,” she said, turning back as she 
reached the door. And then waving her 
hand, she ran gaily down the path, and went 
skipping off up the road toward the village. 

“How I do love unexpected things’’! she 
exclaimed, giving herself a little hug 
of satisfaction. ‘‘It’s lots more fun than 
knowing long beforehand. Grandma will 
be glad to see me,” she went on musing 
as she trudged over the frozen snow, ‘‘and 
that will be nice. Then grandma’s things 
always taste so good, and Aunt Clara 
will be sure to let me choose the 


pre- 
serves I like best, and after supper I 
will get Uncle Charley to crack nuts. He 


does know how to crack nuts better than 
anybody I ever saw. I’m real glad that 
Aunt Clara married him! Dear me, it is 
cold”! And she thrust her hands deeper 
into her muff, and ran all the way down the 
hill and through the village and half way 
up the next hill before pausing again. She 
had reached the church by that time, and as 
she stood there in the biting wind to re- 
gain her breath, she heard the sound of the 
organ from within. 

‘Why, there’s Mr. Mace, practicing”! 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I must slip in and listen 
just a moment and warm my toes a bit at the 
same time. I hadn’t any idea it was so 
cold’?! And opening the door she stepped 
quietly in, and curled upin one of the first 
pews, closing her eyes as she often did 
while listening to music, which she dearly 
loved. The church was perched half way 
up the hill, and some little distance from 
the nearest house in the village below. Peo- 
ple used to laugh about its being hung up 
there, and would give strangers who asked 
the reason, all sorts of funny answers; but 
the real reason was that the queer old gen- 
tleman who had given most of the money tu 
build it with, long ago, when Ruth’s grand- 
ma was a little girl, insisted that it should 
be in just that spot, because he liked the 
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view, and said that the air was better up 
there, which perhaps it was. 

To Ruth, curled up in the pew, with closed 
eyes, a funny thing happened; she fell 
asleep. Coming from the cold and wind 
into the warm, comfortable church, and lis- 
tening to the low, soothing music, had sent 
her off into dreamland before she was even 
conscious of being sleepy. The music rose 
and felland died away. Mr. Mace closed 
the organ and, leaving the church, locked 
the door behind him, never guessing that 
he had left a little prisoner fast asleep 
within. Half an hour, an hour, two hours 
passed, and still Ruth slept on. The sexton 
came and tended the fire, and went away 
for the night, and she never moved, then, 
nor for long after. The sun was still shin- 
ing when she went into the church; some- 
thing, not the sun, was shining when she 
finally opened her eyes—something big and 
red, and it glowed at her through the sur- 
rounding darkness. What was it? What 
could it mean, where was she? Not at 
home, not in her bed! and yet it was dark 
save for that great glowing eye! Surely 
the sun must have set ! 

Ruth sat up and looked about her, be- 
wildered. What was that high thing yon- 
der? It looked like a pulpit—it was a 
pulpit! Ah, yes, she remembered it all 
now! :She must have fallen asleep while 
listening to the music, and the red light 
was the glow from the greatstove. But-she 
must get out and go on to grandma’s at 
once! And jumping to her feet she walked 
as quickly as possible, for she was stiff from 
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her cramped position, down to the door, and 
tried the knob. It was locked fast! and 
running back into the church, the startled 
little girl glanced up at the clock, which 
hung within the light from the fire. Ten 
‘o'clock! Then she must stay there all night 
alone! 

Tosay that Ruth was frightened hardly 
expresses her condition. She was terrified. 
The great silent church seemed suddenly 
filled with strange and startling sounds; 
and the huge, glowing eye, staring at her 
through the darkness, cast the corners into 
deeper gloom, and invested them with im- 
aginary horrors. 

But suddenly, as she stood there in the 
long aisle, a thought occurred toher. She 
could ring the bell, as she had oftenseen the 
sexton do, and that would certainly bring 
some one to release her. Springing back 
into the vestibule, she pulled open the door 
of the closet beneath the stairs, and grasped 
the dangling rope. But before she had 
pulled it once, there came a second thought. 
If that bell sounded it would rouse the 
neighborhood for miles around, for it was 
understood that the ringing of the church 
bell meant fire. Should she, for a little dis- 
comfort to herself,disturb and worry so many 
persons on this wild winter night? For a mo- 
ment she stood there, fighting with herself 
against herself as she had never fought be- 
fore. Then,dropping the rope, Ruthie turned 

’ and wentslowly backintothe church. If she 
could only have convinced herself that it 
was herduty to let someone know where 
she was! But her mother thought her safe 
with her grandmother who, in her turn, had 
no other idea than that she was snugly 
tucked up in her bed at home. No, there 
was no one to worry about her. But what 
should she do? How could she endure it? 
Why had God let this dreadful thing hap- 
pen? She had flung herself down again on 
the cushion of one of the pews, and with her 
face buried in her folded arms, lay there, 
shaking with terror as she listened to the 
wind howling about the church and fling- 
ing the bare branches of the trees against 
the window panes, with a weird, unearthly 
sound. But with that last exclamation 
came another thought; a beautiful, com- 
forting, soothing thought: She was not 
alone; God was there with her as surely 
as though she had been in her bed at home, 
and she breathed a little prayer that he 
would take the fear and loneliness away; 
and almostinstantly the answer came. Fora 
few moments she lay there wondering at the 
sweet peace which had come into her little 
heart. Never in all her life before had God 
seemed so near. She sat up and glanced 
about her, astonished to find that she could 
look even into those dark corners without 
shrinking. Then presently she made 
another discovery, which was that she was 
very hungry, and that reminded her of the 
sweet bread in her basket, Eating some of 
it would help pass the time. 

As she sat breaking off little bits and eat- 
ing them, she remembered thatshe had said 
the afternoon before—how long ago it 
seemed—that she liked unexpected things. 
‘T am sure I ought not to complain,” she 
said with a little laugh, ‘‘for this is the very 
most unexpected thing that ever happened 
tome! How glad Iam that I did not ring 
that bell! If I had, by this time there 
would have been a hundred people hurry- 
ing here out of their warm beds into that 
dreadful cold. How nice and warm it is, 
and how pretty the shadows on the ceiling 


are’! She had laid her head back against 
the top of the pew, and was gazing up at the 
roof, where the glow from the fire cast a 
bright reflection. And sitting thus, little 
by little she drifted away again into dream- 
land. 

An hour, two hours passed. The wind 
howled, rising higher and higher; but still 
Ruthie slept. It shook the church; it blew 
down the chimney, and presently a wilder 
gust loosened the imperfectly fastened 
door of the stove and flung it open, allowing 
some of the red hot coals to fall to the floor 
and roll beyond the zine. Ruth slept on, 
but no longer quietly. She dreamed that 
she was Mary, Queen of Scotts, and that her 
head was being cut off; and how terrible 
the pain was in her neck! Thenshe was 
Joan of Are, bound to the stake, with the 
cruel flames creeping up about her feet. 
They had not touehed her yet, but the 
smoke stifled her. She turned and coughed, 
then started up choking, with a wild cry, 
wide awake now, to find the church full of 
smoke, 

Quickly as the stiffened limbs would al- 
low, the little girl made her way into the 
vestibule, seized the bell rope, and pulled 
with all her strength. Ding! dong! ding! 
dong! Out upon the wild winter wind was 
flung the sound: faster and faster fell the 
strokes. ‘‘Fire! Fire! Fire’! One after 
another took up the ery, but still the bell 
kept up its quick, loud call; still Ruth 
pulled and tugged. And so, tugging and 
pulling, pale and exhausted, but plucky 
still, they finally found her. 

Yes, she had saved the church; there was 
no doubt about that. On such a wild night 
there would have been no possible chance 
for it by the time the fire had been discov- 
ered from without. 

“Tt was amighty lucky thing for us that I 
locked you in, Miss Ruth,” said Mr. Mace 
when he met her next day coming out of 
church. ‘‘I think that the village owes me a 
debt of gratitude, and that Iought to be the 
hero instead of you, my dear.”’ 


But only Ruthie and her mother knew that 


but for the brave resisting of a sore tempta- 
tion, the dear old church would have been 
lying at that moment a mass of ruins; that 
the real heroism lay, notin the ringing of 
the bell when she did, but in unselfishly re- 
fraining from ringing it when she did not. 

“Tam glad and thankful that my girl was 
the means of saving our dear church for us, 
but [am far more proud of her victory over 
self. We two know that therein lay the 
hardest fight and the truest conquest,” said 
Ruth’s mother, as she stooped to kiss her 
after tucking her up the next night. And 
Ruth did know it, and the knowledge made 
her very humble and very thankful to God 
who had given her the victory. 


From Norra Caronina: ‘‘Your paper is in- 
valuable to me; it is always sent, after careful 
reading, to a missionary, through whose hands 
it passes to others, and is thus a means of grace 
to many besides your subscriber, or I might say, 
parishioner.”’ 
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Hints for the Household 


WHERE space is valuable, the space beneath 
the bed may be utilized by having a long, low 
box made to fit into it. This should have a tight 
cover, of course, to keep out the dust, and 
should be provided with handles or straps at 
the sides with which to draw it out. A young 
man who occupies a small hall bedroom in New 
York has such an arrangement under his bed, in 
which he keeps his dress suit and his frock coat. 
Pains should be taken in having such a bed- 
box made that the wood is light and thin, so 
that it can be easily moved in and out. 


Ir the ticking put over down or feather pil- 
lows is well coated with beeswax on the wrong 
side, the fluff will not come through. Coat the 
wrong side of the fabric by rubbing the wax in 
with a hotiron. Thisis a better way for down 
pillows than to re-cover the muslin with Canton 
flannel before putting on the ornamented cover; 
but in making feather pillows for bedroom use, 
the latter is worth doing. 


Tux importance of the footrest is not widely 
understood, nor is it sufficiently dwelt upon 
even by the advocates of various sorts of rest 
cures. Every woman should know that it is es- 
sential to her physical well-being that she have 
a footstool as well as a chair, that a reclining- 
chair, because it removes the weight of the 
body entirely from the feet, is more restful than 
even that very American institution, a‘trocker,”’ 
and that in every kitchen a high office-stool 
should form part of the furniture. The maids 
should be encouraged to sit, so far as is possible, 
at their work. The stool gives a support to the 
feet by its rounds. 


THE best silk for an umbrella is one of even 
warp and woof without a twill. The twill in 
silk does not make it more durable, but is a 
slight strain on that. portion of the weave be- 
tween the twills. In a plain weave there is 
equal strain on all parts. An invisible green or 
dark blue silk often wears better than plain 
black, because it cannot grow rusty, as a dead 
black is likely to do. Fancy silver handles have 
been so much used on cheap, showy, umbrellas, 
that fastidious people frequently prefer an um- 
brella handle of fine natural wood, simply band- 
ed with silver,and engraved in small script 
round the band with the owner’s name. Some 
of the gnarled pieces of wood grown by those 
who make a business of growing umbrella 
handles in eccentric shapes are exceedingly 
picturesque, and bring a special price because 
of their quaintness. The common grapevine 
allows itself to be knotted into very picturesque 
forms. 

One of the most durable woods for a woman’s 
umbrella is the wood of the Bavarian cherry, 
or weichsel. The wood of this tree has a deli- 
cate fragrance after it is cured, similar to that 
of violets. Our common cherry possesses this 
fragrance, but not in so marked a degree as this 
German forest wood, and it, soon loses it, while 
genuine weichsel wood retains its fragrance. 


TurRD are few peple who understand how to 
take care of an umbrella. It should never be 
allowed to stand on its tip to drip dry, but the 
umbrella should be placed on its handle and 
allowed to drip from the cover. It will then 


dry rapidly. 
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begins another era inits existence to-day. 
The Congress of the United States has de- 
clared that Spain must at once re- 


linquish its authority in Cuba. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, whose pictorial 


history of the last war marked an epoch 
in American illustrated journalism will, 
with enormously increased facilities, be an 
accurate, concise, and authentic 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


THIS WAR 


from now until peace is assured. A bDril- 
liant staff of artists and correspondents 
willrepresent the WEEKLY at the front. 
Rufus F. Zogbaum, Frederick 
Remington, Carlton T.Chapman, 


W.A. Rogers, and others, will accur- 
ately portray the engagements in which 


our Army and Navy may participate, as 
well as happenings at Washington. Among 
the WEEKLY'S special correspondents 
will be John R. Spears, with the 
North Atlantic fleet; O. K. Davis, with 
the Flying Squadron, Harold Martin, 
at St. Thomas. To bring this matter home 
to every good American, the publishers 
will send, prepaid, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
from 
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PPLICATIONS for admission in the dio- 
c2se of New York, to Deacons’ Orders, 
have been made by Dr. Briggs, the Pres- 
byterian professor at the Union Theolog- 
ical seminary who, asannounced in the col- 
umns of THE LIVING CHURCH, was lately 
confirmed by Bishop Potter; and by Mr. 
Charles K. Sne lecker, till recently pastor of 
a Methodist congregation at Newburg, N.Y. 
Still another official of the Union Theologi- 
eal seminary, Prof. Edward Robinson, was 
admitted a candidate to Holy Orders at the 
same time—making two members of that 
faculty seeking our Orders simultaneously. 
It is not definitely known that either of the 
two has as yet retired from his professor- 
ship. It has been understood on apparently 
good authority, that some young candidates 
for Holy Orders of that diocese have pursued 
their theological studies in Union Seminary. 
As announced in the columns of THE Liv- 
ING CHURCH, the new president, Dr. Chas. 
Cuthbert Hall, officiated at a service of the 
students, appointed for observing this last 
Good Friday. 2 
— ot — 
diene Baptist Standard, commenting on a 
recent coversion from the Presbyterian 
to the Episcopal Church, very sensibly re- 
marks that though a member of the latter 
body may hold liberal opinions wish less 
danger of interference than elsewhere, yet 
in entering it, and especially in entering its 
priesthood, one has to subscribe ‘‘to articles 
of faith just as rigid in their way as the 
Westminster Confession.” 
aS 
a CONNECTION with the outbreak of 
war, it is notable that the chaplains of a 
number of regiments of New York are cler- 
gymen of the Church, among them being 
the Rev. Dr. Greer, the Rev. Dr. D. Parker 
« Morgan, the Rev. Dr. John W. Brown, and 
the Rev. Dr. Dunnell. It is stated that 
should these regiments be required to take 
active duty, some, at least, of the chaplains 
will go out with them. One rector has al- 
ready arranged with his vestry for a leave 
of absence, for whatever length of time his 
regiment may be in war service. The 
grant was freely made. It has long since 
ceased to be the case that military chap- 
lains are figureheads. Each priest of the 
Church, at least, who holds such a position, 
is a felt force in his regiment, takes active 
part in all regimental action, goes to camp 
annually, and all the year exercises a most 
real influence for good among the men. The 
large proportion of chaplains who are 
Church clergymen is understood to be due 
to this fact of active sympathy and work, 
which has caused their influence to be 
widely respected and extended. 
SSR 
LETTER from Bishop RoWe in our last 
issue, with other communications from 
him which have appeared from time to 
time, gives evidence of a missionary spirit 
which is appalled at no difficulties, and a 
dauntless courage ready to encounter all 


‘reader. 
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things for Christ’s sake. The account he 
gives of the work thrown upon his hands at 
Skaguay, must thrill the heart of every 
It is the work of a true Christian 
bishop. There cannot be a doubt that he 
will get the help he needs and for which he 
begs. There, in Alaska, is a missionary 
field which imposes upon tre Church the 
most imperative responsibility. Men, 
young, strong, and vigorous, are needed, 
not simply to convert the savage tribes, but 
todoa much harder work among men of 
our own race who are so rapidly invading 
that stern region. The thirst for gold has 
impelled thousands to brave every danger 
and to encounter the most terrible hard- 
ships. Is there no such power in the love 
of souls to draw others to suffer the same 
perils on a very different errand not to 
seek the riches of earth, but to carry the 
treasures of grace to those who, far from 
home and friends, disappointed, perhaps, 
fainting by the way ina very literal sense 
may be brought to open their hearts to the 
word of truth to which they were deaf in 
other years? We know of no field in which 
more good may be achieved, none which 
ought to inspire higher enthusiasm, though 
at the same time there is no work more full 
of toil and hardship. We trust it will be 
seen that not all the energy and spirit of 
high adventure has been monopolized by 
men who go forth to seek their temporal 
fortunes. Bishop Rowe commends himself 
as a leader whom those may be proud to 
follow who are ready to leave all for Christ’s 
sake. 
eer 
ANY persons who became acquainted 
with Father Dolling, or heard him 
preach on his recent visit to this country, 
willbe interested to know that he has ac- 
cepted the living of St. Saviour, Poplar. 
This parish has a population of about 10,000. 
There is a large church which, with clergy 
house and schools, forms a compact block of 
buildings. The district has a gloomy, 
grimy, monotonous appearance. The in- 
come is only £230., and there is a staff of 
three curates to provide for. 


SS 


RINCETON and the Union Seminary, 

both in times past strongholds of Pres- 
byterianism, have been of late pitted 
against each other, as representing the 
widest divergence possible within the de- 
nomination. Indeed, the position of some 
members of the New York school was re- 
garded at Princeton as going far beyond all 
tolerable limits, and we believe the trial and 
condemnation of Dr. Briggs were viewed 
with entire equanimity, to say the least, 
at the New Jersey stronghold. This con- 
dition of things makes it the more remark- 
able, that within a short time, two of the 
most prominent men ateach of these schools 
should have felt impelled to seek a common 
refuge inthe Episcopal Church. What this 
means for the Church is a question of seri- 
ous import. But people are asking with 
even more interest, what it means for the 
Presbyterian Church—especially when tak- 
en witb other facts, Dr, Briggs at one 
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school, and Dr. Shields at the other, are not 
alone in their variance with Presbyterian- 
ism. At each headquarters there are, be- 
sides these two, others who sympathize with 
them, at least in their departure from the 
views and methods of the denomination. 
With the vagaries of the Union Seminary 
the public is familiar, and has almost set- 
tled down to the conviction that they are 
incorrigible. But it must have an effect 
little short of startling to hear that such a 
champion of Presbyterianism as President 
Patton, of Princeton, and his colleagues, 
Drs. Cameron and Duffield, so far sympa- 
thize with Dr. Shields that they are propos- 
ing to isolate themselves from the govern- 
ing body of their Church. No wonder 
many are asking anxiously, whereto this 
thing will grow. 
re. 

HE Presbyterian Jnterior thus facetiously 

comments on the conversion of Dr. 
Briggs: 

The race-horse ‘‘Presbyterian”’ has made ap- 
plication to an Episcopal bishop for Confirma- 
tion. Hekicked the barn door off because he 
did not like his oats, then made a rainbow of 
his tail, tossed his head, and cantered away to 
where the bishop was shaking a basket of 
shelled corn and calling softly, ‘tcope, cope, 
cope’! Lookout, ‘‘Presbyterian”! That bish- 
op is holding a snaffle-bit behind his back, and 
he wears spurs. 

The Interior also says that Prof. Shields 
‘Shas gone to the Episcopalians as an en- 
tered apprentice of the Gospel ministry.” 


eee se 


PROBABLE, and as many believe, an 

inevitable result of the present war with 
Spain, is a change in the relations between 
this country and other nations. Itis unlikely 
that we can return again to the old policy of 
isolation. Alliances more or less ‘‘entang- 
ling’? may have to be entered upon. We are 
entering upon a great naval conflict at a 
moment when the most powerfulof the older 
nations have begun to build great fleets and 
when in several of them an eager and in- 
creasing thirst for extension, through the 
acquisition of territory in various quarters 
of the globe, is being rapidly developed. 
The conflict over the parcelling out of 
Africa and China may not concern us di- 
rectly. But no one knows how soon the 
feeble Republics of South America may be- 
come the objects of foreign aggression. It 
is possible, if the present war should be 
long continued, we may be confronted with 
new problems like that of the French inva 
sion of Mexico during the Civil War, but 
more difficult of solution, if they represent, 
as they well may, a challenge on the parteof 
the united European powers to the ‘‘Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” In that case, no doubt Eng- 
land would take herstand with us. Her in- 
terests on this continent are only less than 
our own. Our relations with the rest of the 
world, it would seem, are likely to be per- 
manently changed. It is hard to see how 
we can avoid a large increase in the stand- 
ing or regular army, and a powerful fleet 
will be an evident necessity. The attitude 
of the European nations towards the United 
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States at this juncture makes it only too 
plain how ready they will be to take advan- 
tage of any weakness or failure on the part 
of the great Republic. If the sanguine hopes 
so generally felt, that the war with Spain 
will be brief and decisive and the defeat of 
the enemy overwhelming, should be real- 
ized, it will give us a respite. It will be 
evident that the United States is too power- 
ful to be trifled with. But it will be a re- 
spite which must be employed in preparing 
for future emergencies. With whatever 
longing we may look back upon the old days 
of peaceful aspiration, when other nations 
were far remote, we shall have to adjust 
ourselves to the exigencies of a new age. 
What mystery is there about the close of a 
century that it should so often be associated 
with wars and upheavals among the nations? 


Aas Ries 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—The Alumnee Association of St. Mary’s 
school, of the Sisterhood of St. Mary, met April 
19th in the school library, and considered the 
literary work of Calderon. 


The new mission of St. Andrew’s parish, Har- 
lem, has been opened at E. 127th st., and is doing 
successful work. Mr. E. W. Kiernan has been 
acting as lay-reader. 


The annual meeting of the diocesan branch of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society was held at St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Sunday afternoon, April 24th, 
the preacher being the Rev. Dr. S. D. McCon- 
nell. 

St. Mary’s church, Beechwood, in the sub- 
urbs, of which the secretary of the diocese, the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Harris, is rector, has just 
heen reopened for services after its improve- 
ment by repair and redecoration. 

A former member of the medical staff of Trin- 
ity Hospital. Dr. Geo. H. Humphreys. has just 
died. Hewasa surgeon of the late War of the 
Rebellion. and served in theold infirmary, which 
grew into the present hospital, for a quarter of 
a century. j 

The Church Temperance Society is about to 
add to the number of its ice-water fountains, 
which accomplish such wu good purpose for thou- 
sands of people during the heated season, by 
erecting one next to the church of the Holy 
Cross. in one of the poorest and most crowded 
portions of the city. 


On Monday, April 18th. suddenly died, in this 
city, Mary Louisa, widow of the late Howard 
Potter. Esq., brother of Bishop Potter, of New 
York, and son of the late Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania. The burial services were con- 
ducted April 20th in Grace church. She was in 
her 70th year. 


The executive committee of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew of Westchester Co. held a meet- 
ing at the parish house of Christ church, Yon- 
kers, in the suburbs, on the evening of April 
22d. A meeting was also heldof the chapters of 
the Brotherhood connected with Christ church 
and St. Andrew’s church, Yonkers. 


At the Hastertide meeting of the Church Club, 
the Rev. Father Benson gave a retrospect of 
some of the notable men and events in the 
Church of England during the last half century, 
and particularly described the Oxford Move- 
ment. There was a large attendance, including 
many of the clergy. 


At St. Agnes’ chapel, of Trinity parish, the 
Rev. Edward R. Bradley, D.D., vicar, the 
Easter offering, which was the most generous 
as yet made by the congregation, has been 
divided and applied to the work of city missions, 
the Fund for Aged and Infirm Clergymen, the 
poor. and the fresh air work at the summer 
home, 

At St. Luke’s Hospital, a handsome altar 
cloth was presented at Eastertide to the chapel, 
by the Speakwell circle of Daughters of the 
IXing, of the parish of Zion and St, Timothy, A 
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very interesting evidence of interest in the 
beneficent work of the hospital was the presen- 
tation of elaborate floral decorations for the 
chapel, for the Easter festival, by a number of 
Hebrew women. 


Bishop Potter joined with Wm. Vean Howells 
and a number of the prominent men of this city, 
in issuing in the late critical days an earnest 
protest to workingmen throughout the country 
in behalf of a spirit of peace. The document 
was put forth under the auspices of ove of the 
leading labor organizations, and aimed to quiet 
popular excitement in the interests of calm 
justice for a peaceful settlement. 


At Old Trinity church, were married April 
20th, Mr. Theodore Wilson Morris, Jr., and Miss 
Mary Maynadier Steele, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. James Nevett Steele, vicar of the church. 
The choral music was rendered by the regular 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Victor Baier 
who handled the chancel organ, Mr. Herman 
Webster being at the gallery organ, which was 
also brought into use. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Dix, assisted by the bride's father. 3 


A service in commemoration of the 72d anni- 
versary of the Old Guard of New York, was 
held April 22d at St. Thomas’ church. The in- 
terior of the sacred edifice was decorated with 
American flags and shields, and the altar was 
arranged with floral decorations. The guards- 
men attended the service in full-dress uniform, 
and occupied seats in the main aisle. The re- 
mainder of the church was crowded. The con- 
gregation stood while the colors were saluted. 
The preacher was the rector of the parish, the 
Rev. John W. Brown, D.D. 


The New York City chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution celebrated its 
seventh anniversary, and the anniversary of 
the battle of Lexington, on April 19th, by pre- 
senting a handsome American flag to Barnard 
College. The presentation was preceded by the 
last lecture of the course on historical events 
annually given by this chapter. The lecturer 
was Mrs. Jane Meade Welsh. The flag, which 
was received by Miss Emily J. Smith, dean of 
the college, with appropriate remarks, was pre- 
sented formally by Mrs. Donald McLean. Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor read an original poem. Lunch- 
eon and a social re-union followed. 


The resignation of the Rev. Dr. John C Ec- 
cleston as rector of St. John’s church, Clifton, 
Greater New York, was presented to the vestry 
ata meeting held April 20th, on the ground of 
ill health. Dr. Eccleston has suffered for some 
time past, and has been taking a brief vacation. 
In his absence the vestry decided to take no ac- 
tion, and hope is expressed that he may be in- 
duced to withdraw the resignation and consent 
to the appointment of an assistant to lighten 
his duties. This Eastertide Dr E %cleston cele- 
brated the 40th year of his active connection 
with the parish, being one of the longest settled 
rectors in this country. 


The labor work of St. Michael’s parish, the 
Rey. Dr. John P. Peters, rector.has taken a new 
turn in an endeavor to secure co operation of 
Christians of all religious bodies in the neighbor- 
hood,ina systematic effort to promote the observ- 
ance of the Lord's Day,by suppressing street 
cries of newsboys and other venders, which are 
contrary to existing law, and by persuading 
tradesmen whonow ‘‘keep open”’ in many instan- 
ces, to close shop and suspend trade. The sale of 
groceries, meats, tobacco, candy, and several 
other commodities on Sunday is largely due to 
inconsiderate dealing.even by Christians, which 
forethought might easily remedy. Much prog- 
ress has been made in awakening the public con- 
science of the locality in limiting and, in so far 
as possible, putting a stop to illegal abuses. In 
this movement, the Church is taking the lead. 
The shopmen themselves have been brought 
into sympathy witn the movement. 

The annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
N. Y., was held on the evening of St. Mark’s 
Day af the Manhattan Hotel; 44 memhers and 
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guests were present. Mr. Howard Walton pre- 
sided. After his uddress of welcome, Mr. W. 
Luther Gamage, headmaster of the school, 
spoke of its progress during the past year. He 
said it was in a sound financial condition, and 
had a largely increased membership, as com- 
pared with previous years. He informed the 
alumni that at the beginning of the next scho- 
lastic year it would be in possession of a new 
gymnasium. The building is to be 100 ft. long 
by 50 in width. willbe equipped with all modern 
appliances, and will cost about $20,000. The old 
gymnasium building is to be converted into 
quarters for the use of the alumni who may 
from time to time visit the school. A number of 
informal addresses completed the exercises of 
the delightful evening. Particular note was 
given to the ercouraging fact that St. Paul’s 
School, of Garden City, has grown old enough 
and strong enough to have so vigorous an alum- 
ni association as is represented by this one of 
New York city alone. 


At Old Trinity church, a special service was 
held on Sunday afternoon, April 17th, by the 
New York city chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The great church was 
thronged. The music was under the direction 
of Mr. Victor Baier, the organist and choir- 
master, and included the national hymn, ‘‘My 
Country, ’tis of thee,’? which was sung by the 
whole congregation, with inspiring effect. The 
altar, with it lights burning, was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, and national flags were 
displayed in the church. The service was con-— 
ducted, and the sermon delivered, by the vicar 
of the church, the Rev. Dr. J. Nevitt Steele, 
who is chaplain of the chapter. He was assist- 
ed by the Ven. Archdeacon Lobdell, D. D, of 
Buffalo, and the Rev. Messrs. J. W. Hilland A. 
C. Mouk. At the close of the service, the mem- 
bers of the society filed into Trinity church- 
yard and placed flowers and flags at the graves 
of Alexander Hamilton, Capt. James Lawrence, 
the naval hero, Hannah Gallatin, daughter of 
Commodore James Nicholson, and on the monu- 
ment to the men who died in the war prisons of 
the city during the Revolution, in the cause of 
American independence. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—The new organ just placed 
in the assembly room of the Church House, is 
the gift of Geo. C. Thomas. 


The Lenten and Haster offerings of the Sun- 
day school of the church of the Holy Apostles, 
amounted to the grand total of $3,685.97, $3 .52C.79 
of this being for missions, as a memorial to Dr. 
Langford. 


Bishop Whitaker made his annual visitation 
to the church of the Good Shepherd, Kensing® 
ton, on the evening of Low Sunday, where he 
administered the rite of Confirmation to a class 
of 51 persons, presented by the Rev. John A. 
Goodfellow, rector. 


Ata meeting of the society of the Sons of St. 
George, held at St. George’s hall on the 22nd 
inst., it was stated that during the past quar- 
ter 797 applicants were received, and expenses 
of all kinds paid amounted to $589.19. The Rev. 
James S. Stone, D. D., for many years chap- 
lain of the society, and now of Chicago, was 
elected an honorary associate member. A let- 
ter was read from Sir Edward Thornton, ac- 
knowledging receipt of a copy of the historical 
sketch of the society, and saying that he was 
much gratified to find that his father wasa 
member of the society more than 100 years 
ago. 

At the regular meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood, held at the Church House on the 18th 
inst., the Rev. H. F. Fuller made an address on 
Canon XXI, which relates to the Sustentation 
Fund. Mr. Fuller advocated the following 
changes, which were concurred in by the meet- 
ing: 

First, that the rector receiving assistance from 
the Sustentation fui d, together with the wardens and 
vestry of the church, agree \hat he shall perform 
such missionary or other work as his convocation 
shall adyise, with the approyal of the Bishop, Sec- 
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ond, such appropriations shall be made only on 
written applications of the vestry or vestries of the 
church or churches for whose rector it is desired, to- 
gether with a written approval of the rector and the 
convocation of which he is a member, and such full 
information as may be required by the Board of Mis- 
sions concerning the affairs and resources of the par- 
ish, shall be furnished. 

Commendation day exercises of the Episcopal 
Academy were held on the 22nd inst., in the 
chapel of that institution, which was hand- 
somely decorated with flowers. Dr. Wm. H. 
Klapp, head master, presided, and read the 
names of those commended, with the highest 
honor, 31; with honors, 54; commended, 46. An 
address was made by the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bo- 
dine, after which Bishop Whitaker presented 
the certifficates to those commended with the 
highest honor. The class of 77 prize was 
awarded to William Poyntell Johnson. The an- 
nual meeting of the alumni association was held 
in the evening in the chapel, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Andrews Harris in the chair; Dr. William H. 
Klapp, secretary. It was announced that the 
endowment fund amounts to $12,000 invested, 
and $891 uninvested. Edwin N. Benson re- 
ported from the committee on the erection of a 
tablet to the pupils who had volunteered in the 
army or navy in defense of the Union between 
1861 and 1865, that material progress had been 
made, and that in a short time all the names 
would be obtained. A communication was re- 
ceived from the boys thanking the alumniassoci- 
ation for the athletic grounds secured for them. 
Alumni prizes were awarded: Greek and Eng- 
lish to Arthur R. Earnshaw; Latin, to R. E. 
Dennison, Jr.; mathematics, to Thomas Duncan 
Smith. The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. J. Andrews Harris, D. D.; 
vice-president, George C. Thomas; secretary, 
Dr. Wm. H. Klapp; treasurer, R. Francis 
Wood, and a board of seven managers. Remarks 
were made by the Bishop of Delaware, Dr. 
Klapp, ana others. Dr. Klapp referred to the 
excellent record made by the academy boys in 
the different colleges and universities to which 
they had gone. 


The quarterly meeting of the convocation of 
Germantown, the Rev. Dr. J. De W. Perry, 
dean, was held on the 19th inst., in St. Steph- 
én’s church, Wissahickon. The Holy Eucharist 
was celebrated by the rector, the Rey. E. J. 
Perot. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. T. Manning. At the business session, the 
annual reports of the dean and treasurer were 
presented. In the former, the work accom- 
plished during the year in the different mission 
stations was shown to be satisfactory, particu- 
lar mention was made of the work at the 
Sommerton mission, achieved through the ef- 
forts of John C. Lewis, lay-reader, who subse- 
quently gave an account of his labors in the 
field. Encouraging results have also been ac- 
complished by the Emmanuel mission, Quaker- 
town, and by the mission at Plumsteadville. 
Efforts are being made to establish a mission at 
Pelham. During the year there has been a fall- 
ing off in the attendanceof the meetings, which 
is not encouraging, and the dean urged the rec- 
tors to prevail upon their parishioners to be 
more active in mission work. The treasurer’s 
report showed receipts (including a balance 
of $55.91) to have been $2,422.20; expenditures, 
$2,062.58. Resolutions were adopted authorizing 
the treasurer to pay missionaries their stipends 
monthly, instead of quarterly as heretofore. Of 
the51 churches connected with the convocation, 
there were 26 clergymen present; and 16 par- 
ishes and missions were represented by 20 lay 
deputies. By invitation, the next meeting of 
convocation, on the third Tuesday in May, will 
be held in St. Martin’s church, Oak Lane; and 
the October meeting in St. Luke’s church, 
Newtown. At the evening session, a public 
missionary service was held, addresses being 
made by the Rev. H. L. Duhring, and the Rev. 
G. Woolseey Hodge. 


The consecration of the church of the Incar- 
nation took place on Low Sunday, the incum- 
brance on the property, amounting to ‘$10,000, 
having been liquidated at Easter-tide. There 
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was an early celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
the rector officiating, assisted by the Rev. A. A. 
Ricker, senior curate. At 9:30 a. m., Bishop 
Whitaker administered the rite of Confirmation 
to a class of 29 young people, presented by the 
rector. At 10:30 was the consecration service. 
The Bishop, rector, curates, visiting clergy, 
wardens, and vestrymen recited the 24th Psalm 
antiphonally as they proceeded up the nave. 
The Hon. F. A. Biegy, rector’s warden, pre- 
sented the legal instruments. The consecration 
anthem, ‘It came even to pass that the trumpet- 
ers and singers,’? composed by the Rev. Sir F. 
A. Gore Ouseley, was very finely rendered. The 
sermon was preached by the rector, and the 
Bishop was celebrant of the Holy Communion. 
In the afternoon the Sunday school was ad- 
dressed by the rector and the assistant clergy; 
and in the evening there was an elaborate mus- 
ical service. In May, 1854, the church of the In- 
carnation was projected, but it was not until 
Jan. 20th, 1856, that the first service was held in 
a hall at 13th st. and Girard ave., the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Franklin who had been elected rector, 
officiating. In December, 1858, the lot at the cor- 
nerof Broad and Jefferson sts. was taken up on 
ground rent. A chapel, costing $3.500, was com- 
pleted in September, 1859, and opened for serv- 
ice. Shortly after June 3d, 1860, the Rev. Dr. J. 
D. Newlin became rector, during whose incum- 
bency the present beautiful Gothic structure 
was erected, an imposing edifice with stone 
tower and spire; in the former there is a fine 
chime of bells, which werein fufl swing on the 
day of consecration. 


The ‘‘diamond jubilee,” or 75th anniversary 
of St. Andrew’s parish, and the 35th anniversa- 
ry of the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock, 
were jointly celebrated on Low Sunday. The 
chancel was handsomely decorated with palms, 
lilies, azaleas, and other flowers, and on the font 
was a beautiful floral cross. Between the chan- 
cel columns and the galleries, in red immortelles, 
were the dates 1823 and 1898. Morning Prayer 
was said at 10a. M., and an hour later the rec- 
tor,the Rev. Dr. W. F.. Paddock,preached thean- 
niversary sermon, his text being Psalm Ixxvii: 
5, 12,13. In the course of his address he gave the 
following statistics: During the first 40 years 
the number confirmed was 1,060; received by 
transfer, 823; and during his rectorate of 35 
years there were 791 confirmed ‘and 696 trans- 
fers. Dr. Paddock alluded to the General Con- 
vention of 1865, which met at St. Andrew’s,when 
the Southern dioceses were re-united, after the 
Civil War had terminated. At the evening 
service, ‘‘jubilee greetings’ were read from 
Bishops Whitaker, Clark, and Perry (the latter 


‘a nephew of Bishop Stevens, a former rector). 


The Rev. Dr. John Wright, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who expected to be present, was prevented at 
the last mument from coming. The Rev. Dr. 
Geo. F. Nelson, a former assistant of St. An- 
drew’s, was present in the chancel. A letter 
was read from John A. Clark, Esq., son of the 
second rector of St. Andrew’s. The historic 
old harp organ (more properly speaking, ‘‘lyre”’ 
organ) was referred to by Dr. Paddock as one 
of the ties binding the past to the present. On 
Monday evening, 18th inst., after saying the 
Creed and collects, there was singing by the 
Sunday school, and short addresses and papers 
by parish work representatives, were read; 
General Missionary Society, parochial mission 
boards, by Mrs. W. F. Paddock; King’s Daugh- 
ters and junior auxiliary, Daughters of the 
King, Hope Association, Ladies’ Aid Associa- 
tion, Periodical Club.by Mrs. E. Perot; Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, by Lewis H. Redner; 
Boys’ Brigade, by Capt. George C. Rowe; 
Church Choral Society, Young Men’s Home 
Club, free night school, sewing school, kinder- 
garten. by James W. Hazelhurst; Church Sun- 
day school and Bible classes, Bedell mission, 
Sunday morning breakfast, by the Rev. J. G. 
Bawn, Ph. D., assistant minister. On Tuesday 
evening, 19th inst., in the parish house, after a 
special service participated in by Bishop Whita- 
ker,a tablet was unveiled, a memorial to many of 
the prominent members of the church who have 
long since gone to their reward. It is of bronze, 
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of a very beautiful design, and contains the- 
names of 34 persons, arranged in two columns. 

In May, 1822, several Churchmen met in the Ma- 

sonic hall to consider the advisability of form- 

ing a new parish and erecting a church edifice. 

On Sept. 9th of the same year the corner-stone- 
was laid by Bishop White, at whose request the 

name of St. Andrew’s was given; and on May 

31, 1823, the building was consecrated by the 

same prelate. The Rev. G. T. Bedell (father of 

the late Bishop Bedell) was rector for over 11 

years. The Rev. Dr. John A. Clark, of Provi- 

dence, R. I., was instituted Sept. 23, 1835, re- 

signing in February, 1848, and shortly after- 
wards died; and to him succeeded the Rev. 

Thomas M. Clark (now Bishop of Rhode Island). 

In August, 1848, the Rev. W. B. Stevens, M. D., 

became rector, and remained until his elevation 

to the episcopate as assistant bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. April 19,1863, the present rector, the 

Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock, became rectur. It is 

said that St. Andrew’s was the first church in 

the United States to establish an infant Sunday 

school; and, in connection with it, to organize 

and carry on a colored Sunday school; the first 

to give a special service on Sunday to children 

—since called the ‘children’s church’’—and 

the first whose schools, of themselves, employed 

and supported missionaries. The first mission- 
ary bishop for China, Bishop Boone, and the 

first for the dominions and dependencies of the 

Sultan of Turkey, were elected in St. Andrew’s. 

In that church was also held, in September, 

1835, the first meeting, as now organized, of the - 
Board of Missions, and there, at the same time, 

the first domestic missionary bishops of the 

Church, Bishops Hawks and Kemper, were 

elected. 


PARKESBURG.—The Ascension mission which 
has been, since its inception, under the care of 
the church of the Trinity, at Coatesville. has 
severed its connection therewith, and become 
an independent mission station. The Rev. J. F. 
Bullitt, junior curate of Holy Trinity church, 
Philadelphia, bas resigned therefrom, and will} 
bein charge of the Ascension. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

April 21st a conference of the Woman’s Auxil’ 
iary with the clergy of the diocese was held at 
noon in the Church Club rooms, Chicago. Over 
100 were present. The Bishop presided, and 
said the noonday prayers. Bishop McLaren was. 
glad of such an opportunity to show his alleg- 
iance to the mission work in his diocese as wel) 
as over allthe world. He referred to a recent 
letter from Miss Lulu Higgins, a Chicago gir? 
who had gone out to work in the mission at Cape 
Mount. Africa. The climate there had under- 
mined her health so she had been advised to 
give up the work and return home, but she 
chose to stay and devote her life and strength 
to her class of black boys. The prayers of all 
Church people were asked for her in her noble 
work. The Rey. A. W. Little gave a paper on 
“Church extension in the diocese of Chicago.”’ 
He distinguished between parishes and mis- 
sions, and emphasized what a great factor the 
Sunday school is in building up the mission 
churches, it being truly “the nursery of the 
Church.’’ He referred to the mission work at 
the cathedral as one of the most heroic and un- 
selfish in this part of the country. This and our 
city missions, a work carried on by two clergy- 
men and one woman in the county institutions, 
should have our cordial support. People who 
loved the Church should generously help the 
Beard of Missions to maintain the work, and to 
assist feeble missions throughout the diocese 
which were making a brave effort to help them- 
selves. Dr. Little gave interesting statistics 
about the new missions in the diocese, and their 
progress toward that strength which will en- 
able them im turn to helpothers. While the 
prospects of our mission work are bright and 
encouraging, yet personal self-sacrifice is needed 
on the part of every communicant to bring 
others into the work. Mr. Little was followed 
by the Rev. Dr. Stone, who spoke very earnestly 
in behalf of general missions, and the duty of 
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Church people in subscribing to their support, 
assuring his hearers that the parish which took 
upon itself the support of missionary work was 
strong for all other demands. He asked all to 
bear in remembrance the attitude of ancient 
Jerusalem. The apostles and disciples did not 
stay at home and build up a Church, strong only 
for themselves but gladly obeyed the Saviour’s 
last command: ‘Go yeinto all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ The Rev. 
Dr. Morrison dwelt more particularly on the 
city missionary work and the great opportunity 
of carrying the ministrations of the Church to 
the poor and degraded in the various city insti- 
tutions. The Bishop urged the clergy and 
women of the auxiliary to carry all these mes- 
sages with them, and not forget the responsibil- 
ity on their hands. An offering was taken for 
diocesan missions. Notice of the annual meet- 
ing of the auxiliary, to be held June 2nd in St. 
Paul's church, Kenwood, was given. The Bishop 
closed the meeting with the benediction. A 
luncheon was served, and a social hour enjoyed 
py all present. 

On April 14th, 40 of the former pupils of Wat- 
-erman Hall held a re-union at the Lexington 
Hotel, Chicago. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Fleet- 
wood were present. Luncheon was served at 
1:30 p. mM. At the business meeting following, an 
organization was perfected, and the determina- 
tion to work for the general welfare of the 
school,and especially to endow a scholarship, 
was expressed, and met with unanimous appro- 
val. 

On Saturday, 23d, about 300f the old pupils of 
St. Mary’s, Knoxville, met for a luncheon at 
Kinsley’s. Mrs. Leffingwell presiding. Messa- 
ges and letters from former companions and pu- 
pils were read, and the ‘‘good old days” of school 
life were recalled. The meeting was especially 
designed to inaugurate the Triennial Celebra- 
tion of the founding of the school (1868). This 
will be held at the school on June7th. After 
the luncheon the ladies together attended a 
matinee. 


St. Mark’s church, Geneva, the Rev. T. D. 
Phillips, rector, was consecrated by Bishop Mc- 
Waren, on the morning of St. Mark’s Day, April 
25th, at 10:30 o’clock. A large number of clergy 
¥rom Chicago were present. The sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. C. P. Andewson, rector of 
Grace church, Oak Park. . 


The Sunday School Association held its annu- 
al institute in Grace church, Monday afternoon 
-and evening, April 25th. The attendance was 
wery large—by far the largest of any of the as- 
ssociation’s meetings. After Evening Prayer 
was said at 4:30 P. M., the institute began in the 
-choir room, with a talk by the Rev. Dr. Stone, 
rector of St. James’ church, on ‘‘The geography 
-of the Holy Land.” He closed by emphasizing 
“the fact that each nation had been entrusted by 
God with some great truth to preserve and hand 
-on to posterity. Just as Egypt had kept alive 
‘the idea of immortality and the resurrection, 
Assyria, the sense of sin and the necessity 
for propitiation, so Israel had cherished the idea 
of one God, and the possibility of his communi- 
eating Himself to man through the Incarnation. 
The next subject was one for general discussion 
—‘‘How to draw out the individuality of chil- 
dren,’ opened by the Rev. D. W. Howard, as- 
sistant of St. Paul’s church. Short talks were 
also made by the Rev. Messrs. Edsall, Rushton, 
Stires, Wolcott, Neely, Randall, and Messrs. 
Wright and Bailey. The points emphasized 

were that teachers must gain the affection of all 
their pupils; must continually exercise a per- 
sonal influence over them, especially outside of 
the Sunday school; must study each child, learn 
his idiosynocrasies and teach him religious 
truths through the things he is interested in; 
and must impress him with the thought that 
he was created for a definite purpose, had been 
made a child of God in Baptism, and was re- 
spovsible to Him every momentofhislife. After 
a short address of welcome by the Rey. Mr. 
Stires, the meeting adjourned for supper, which 
had been bountifully prepared by the ladies of 
the church. The delegates were entertained 
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also by an organ recital which Mr. Harrison 
Wilde kindly gave in the church. 


At the evening session the topic of ‘‘Music in 
the Sunday school’? was opened by the Rev. S. 
C. Edsall. He said we must try and make our 
music popular with the chiJdren, but without 
adopting the sentimentalism and indefinite 
teaching of sectarian Sunday school music. It 
was highly important that the leader should be 
musical, and that was not a gift necessarily im- 
parted with the grace of Holy Orders. A hymn 
with a recurring refrain or chorus was prefer- 
able. The primary department should have its 
music by itself. It was better to have the music 
less effective than to lower its religious teach- 
ing, and all hymns that teach religious error 
must be dropped. Two points he would espec- 
ially insist upon: 1. The Sunday school was the 
training school for the Church, and therefore 
the Church Hymnal should be used as far as 
possible; 2. The principles of chanting should 
be taught. The Rev. T. A. Snively warmly 
seconded Mr. Edsall’s remarks, and spoke fur- 
ther on the same lines. The subject ‘‘How to 
make the Sunday school more attractive,’? was 
opened with a paper by Mr. Copeland, superin- 
tendent of St. Mark’s Sunday school. Remarks 
were also made by the Rev. Harold Morse and 
Mr. H. E. Addison, superintendent of St. James’ 
Sunday school. The latter said that two 
things were necessary, one to know what we 
were teaching, and the other, to know those to 
whom it was to be taught, so as to be able to 
put it before them in an attractive form. The 
Church had the great advantage of having a de- 
finite Faith to teach, and if that was mastered 
by the teachers and presented intelligibly to 
the children, they would find it very refreshing 
and attractive after the vague sentimentalism 
of sectarianism and modern secular education. 
The question box was answered in an instruc- 
tive and entertaining manner by the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison. : 

Ciry.—The annual meeting of the local council 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society was held in the 
church of the Epiphany, Tuesday morning, April 
19th. Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, assisted by the Rev.C. C. 
Tate. The sermon was preached:by the Rev. E. 
M. Thompson, assistant rector of St. James’ 
church, ‘‘On the risen lifein Christ.’? About 100 
delegates were present. A delightful luncheon 
was served by, the ladies of the church of the 
Epiphany. It was voted to hold next year’s 
meeting at all Saints’ church, Ravenswood. 


On the 2nd Sunday after Easter Bishop Mc- 
Laren visited Grace church for Confirmation. 
A class of 110 candidates—the largest in the 
history of the parish—was presented by the 
rector, the Rev. E. M. Stires. About 47 of these 
were children of Bohemian families, who have 
received a large part of their training in the 
Sunday school. 

At St. Peter’s church, the Rev. S. C. Edsall, 
rector, the national flag was carried behind the 
cross in the procession of the choir, on Sunday 
morning, April 24th. The practice was repeated 
in theafternoon at St. Mark’s church, Evanston, 
the Rev. A. W. Little, rector, where the choirs 
of St. Peter’s and St. Mark’s church united ina 
special anniversary service of St. Mark’s 
church, it being the eve of St. Mark’s Day. The 
music was very good, and great enthusiasm was 
manifested at the singing of ‘‘America,’’ and 
the display of the national colors. 


Tennessee 
Thos. F. Gailor, D.D., Bishop 

Memrpuis:—lIt is expected that the corner-stone 
of the cathedral will be laid early in May, dur- 
ing the diocesan convention, which meets on the 
4th of that month. The now assured success of 
the undertaking has been largely due to Bishop 
Gailor’s personal magnetism and perseveranee, 
and he has had the hearty co-operation of the 
members of his flock. Theentire foundation will 
be laid at once, and the building will be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. The structure 
will cost, when fully completed, about $130,000> 
but that portion which is to be constructed im- 
mediately will not necessitate an outlay of more 
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than $50,000. It is the intention to make the ca- 
thedral largely memorial, and by this means itis 


expected that a good portion of the money with — 


which to carry out the designs will be raised. 
Among the memorials that are certainly ex- 
pected are the four large and massive columns 
which will support the tower and chimes. These 
four columns will doubtless be memorials for 
four of the oldest Southern bishops—Bishops 
Otey and Quintard, first and second bishops of 
Tennessee, and Bishop Polk, the warrior bishop 
of Louisiana, and Bishop Green, of Mississippi. 
It is also hoped that other columns in the build- 
ing will be erected as memorials to some promi- 
nent clergyman or some of the devoted follow- 
ers of the Faith who lost their lives during the 
perilous times of the epidemics of 1878 and 1879. 
The corner-stone will be laid within the present 
church, and in sight of the altar. The con- 
gregation will be denied the use of the church 
as a place of worship for but a very skort time. 
The work on the walls will becarried right up to 
to the roof before the interior of the old church 
is disturbed sufficiently to prevent the holding of 
regular religious services; and when the outer 
walls are completed that far, very little time 
will be required to place the roof in such a 
condition that the congregation can use the 
building again. All the old structure will in 
time be razed. The shape of the general plan is 
cruciform, and the main entrance will be situ- 
ated on Poplar st., the transepts facing east 
and west, and the chancel and sanctuary ex- 
tending north from the nave and transepts. 
The chapel and baptistry will be to the right of 
the chancel, and the organ room will be over 
the vestry and facing the chancel, trausepts, 
and nave. There will bea double row of col- 
umns on each side of the nave and transepts to 
support the groined roof arches: these columns 
will be constructed of whitelimestone. In the 
basement there will be a crypt, a Sunday school 
room, and a number of work rooms. The gen- 
eral style and tone of the architecture is of the 
early pointed Gothic. The exterior walls will 
be composed of rock faced stone. At the inter- 
section of the nave and transepts the lantern 
tower will be constructed, 156 ft. high and 32 ft. 
square. A chime of bells will be placed in the 
tower, and will be connected at the key-board 
of the organ, so that the chimes can be oper- 
ated by the organist, with electrical appliances. 

The Bishop’s house will be connected with the 
vestry on the west side by acloister, and the 
Sisters’ school will also be connected by a clois- 
ter to the chapel of the cathedral on the east 
side. The floor construction of the building is 
to be thoroughly fireproof, while the interior 
walls are to be finished in white limestone, and 
the steps to the chancel and sanctuary are to be 
of marble. The ceiling throughout will be 
heavily groined. There will be a triforium on 
each side of the nave, and it will extend to the 
transepts, thus giving additional space for the 
congregation. 

The original plans of this cathedral are the 
conception of the late William Halsey Wood, of 
New York, revised and perfected by Weathers 
& Weathers, of Memphis, and they will have 
architectural charge of the building in all its 
details. 

Duluth 
Jas. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. C. F. Kise has been conducting a 
series of Missions, meeting with remarkable 
success, at Two Harbors; 20 families were gath- 
ered in, and over 100 children attended the af- 
ternoon instructions. The sermons were deliv- 
ered in the Presbyterian edifice, and an address 
to ‘men only” at the Y. M. GC. A. rooms. 
Crowded congregations evidenced their interest 
in the Mission. A Woman’s Guild was organ- 
ized, and plans matured for a permanent chapel 
in the near future. 


At Virginia a four days’ Mission was held; 
60 to 80 children were present at all of the serv- 
ices. There are afew Church families here, 
and the Church possesses a commodious build- 
ing- At the conclusion, Mr. Kise started for 
Eveleth, a new field, where he once held a four 
days’ Mission, 
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ALEXANDRIA.—On April 5th, Bishop Morrison 
wisited Emmanuel parish and administered the 
vite of Confirmation to a class of 14, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. F. E. Alleyne. In the 
class were eight young business men, and two 
of the oldest residents. On Palm Sunday a 
handsome brass altar cross and vases were un- 
veiled, gifts to the parish by Mrs. Clinton 
Locke, wife of the Rev. Dr. Locke, rector emer- 
itus of Grace church, Chicago, in loving memory 
of her sister, Mrs. Martha G. D. Plant, Jate of 
St. Louis, Mo.; also a handsome silver Commun- 
jon service. The office and Eucharistic lights 
were put in place; a litany desk, in memory of 
Richard Hurd, late senior warden, and a beau- 
tiful altar rail, manufactured by Lamb & Co., of 
New York. The ladies have newly carpeted 
the church. The parish has awakened from its 
dormant condition to a life of activity and use- 
fulness. The young men have applied to be ad- 
mitted as a chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, with a charter membership of 14. 
Great credit should be given Mrs. John Cowing, 
wife of the senior warden, who by her faithful- 
mess and sincerity, saved the church from clos- 
‘ing its doors, and by her energy and loyalty has 
‘set an example which has been followed by all 
the members; the present rector feels that with 
such able help behind him the future welfareof 
‘the parish is assured. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 

GREEN Bay.—Bishop Grafton made his an- 
mual visitation to Christ church, the Rev. 
C. M. Pullen, rector, on Low Sunday, preached 
am eloguent sermon on ‘‘The Christian Year,”’ 
and confirmed a class of 129, one of the 
largest in the history of the parish. On the 
same day, at 7:30 p. m., Archdeacon Webber 
«closed a week’s Mission. A wonderful impres- 
sion was made upon the spiritual life of the 
parish. The Easter offering was $540, which 
mearly cleared the parish of all indebtedness. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. 43., Bishop 

Brooknyn.— The Haster elections show few 
changes in the membership of vestries. The 
tendency to change election time to the Advent 
sseason is growing. 

At the meeting of the Clerical League, April 
ith, held at the Montauk Club rooms, the Rev. 
William Henry Barnes presided. Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Gamage, headmaster of St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, read a paper on ‘'The education of 
boys,’’ and gave an interesting statement of the 
policy that has brought St. Paul’s to its present 
state of efficiency and success. 


The Rev. Dr. Baker, rector of the church of 
the Messiah, in a recent historical review of 
the parish, made appreciative mention of the 
record of the Hon. John A. Nichols, now senior 
warden. Rector and warden have for 25 years 
worked side by side. 

A recent patient of St. John’s Hospital has 
made a thank offering to the hospital of a set of 
white chancel hangings, dossel, super-frontal, 
credence cover, and lecturn hanging. The offer- 
ing, April 10th, from 14 churches of the diocese 
for the Church Charity Foundation, amounted 
‘to $1,716.87. At St. John’s chapel, on Easter 
Day, 125 received at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the afternoon, the rite of Holy 
Baptism was administered. The late Mrs. Lit- 
tlejohn was much interested in the building of 
St. John’s Hospital and chapel. To purchase 
the altar rail and chancel corona, she made and 
sold some finely embroidered work, earning the 
money, as she laughingly said, ‘“‘by the sweat of 
her brow.” 

The Rev. Frederick Burgess entered upon his 
duties as rector of Grace church on the Heights, 
en Low Sunday. Mr. Burgess comes from 
Christ church, Detroit, which has furaished 
two other rectors to Grace church, Bishop Ben- 
jamin Paddock and Bishop Brewster. 


At St. Mary’s church, the Rev. W. W. Bell- 
inger, rector, Bishop Adams, of Easton, acting 
fer the Bishop of the diocese, administered the 
rite of Contirmationon, the Wednesday before 
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Easter, to 74 persons. On Easter Day, the 
number of communicants at the two early Cele- 
brations was 621; at the mid-day Celebration, 
251. During Lent, the rector asked that the 
Easter offering be not less than $1,780. The 
total offering amounted to $1,865.76. 


The Saturday afternoon services during Lent 
for the children, were much enjoyed by them. 
Each little sermon was an object lesson. The 
first, a number of candles, illustrating the text, 
“Ye are the light of the world.’? The second 
was acandle over which a glass jar was placed, 
and the subject, ‘‘Obscuring and extinguishing 
light.”” A chain, the third Saturday, taught 
“The breaking of God’s Law.”’ On the fourth, 
they were shown, by a looking glass, ‘The pur- 
pose of God’s Law.’’ On the last Saturday, the 
object was a magnet, and the subject, ‘‘Christ.’’ 


During Lent, the Rev. P. F. Duffy, rector of 
St. Clement’s, issued an appeal for an Kaster 
offering of not less than $1,500, towards defray- 
ing the floating debt of $3,000. The congrega- 
tion responded on Haster Day with $2,400. The 
communicants of this church number about 
350. It isinva flourishing condition. 


In the House of St. Giles the Cripple, the 
Sunday school of Unity church (Unitarian) will 
place a crib in memory of their late pastor, the 
Rev. Stephen Camp. 

Astoria.—The Rev. Edmund D. Cooper, rec- 
tor of the church of the Redeemer, who, nearly 
four weeks ago, was attacked by pneumonia, 
is slowly recovering, but it will be some weeks 
before he can resume his pastoral or archidiac- 
onal duties. During his sickness, all the 
Lenten and other services have been maintained 
by the curate, the Rev. Henry Quimby, assisted 
by several of the clergy from New York, and by 
the Rev. Charles M. Belden, rector of St. 
George’s church, Astoria. 


UNIONDALE.—Services are held in the alms- 
house by the Rev. Henry B. Bryan, canon of 
the cathedral, Garden City. 


Visitations of the Bishop-;of Duluth in 
Duluth and North Dakota 


MAY 
1. A.M., Fargo; Pp. M., Moorhead. 
2. Richwood; White Earth. 
3. Gull Lake Settlement; afternoon, Twin Lakes; 
evening, Wild Rice River. 
4, Fosston. 
5. Afternoon, Mentor; evening, McIntosh. 
6. Thief River. 
8. Red Lake Agency; Old Chief’s Village. 
10. Pine Point. 12. Leech Lake. 
13. Cass Lake. 15. Lothrop. 
16. Brainerd. 
17. Wadena and Eagle Bend. 
24. Meeting of Trustees of the District of Duluth. 
25-26. Convocation of Duluth. 
31. Baccalaureate Sermon, Faribault. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

The 60th annual council met at Christ church 
cathedral, New Orleans, April 20th, at 11 a.m. 
The service consisted of a Eucharistic celebra- 
tion, the Rishop celebrant. The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Duncan, see- 
retary of the council. There was a good at- 
tendance of the clergy and laity, and the usual 
routine business received attention. The Bish- 
op’s address consumed most of the first even- 
ing of the council, and was interesting and en- 
couraging. Reports were received from the 
usual committees, and were satisfactory. 

The report of the Board of Missions stated 
that, out of $1,387 pledged April, 1897, the sum 
of $1,029 only had been received. After a re- 
cess, at which pledges for missions in the dio- 
cese were taken, the treasurer announced that 
$1,500 was about the sum to which the Board 
could look. The treasurer of the fund for the 
theological department of the University of the 
South reported receipts amounting to $16.25. 

The elections to the General Convention were 
as follows: The Rev. Drs. H. H. Waters, H. 
C. Duncan, B. EH. Warner, Rev. J. W. Moore; 
Messrs. F. N. Butler, H. D. Forsyth, G. R. 
Westfeldt, and James McConnell. 
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Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. John 
Percival and H. H. Waters, the Rey. M. Brew- 
ster; Messrs. F. N. Butler, G. R. Westfeldt, 
and James McConnell. 

An important amendment was made to Canon 
VII., Sec. 4: 

No chapel or mission shall, be established in any 
city or town where there already exists a parish or 
mission, when the rector, wardens, and vestrymen of 
the nearest parish, or church committee of the near- 
est mission, shall object,without the concurrent con- 
sent of the Bishop and the Standing Committee. 
This provision shall also apply to the removal of the 
place of worship of any congregation. 

The report on the state of the Church evi- 
denced for the year, 560 Baptisms, 6,400 commun- 
cants, 383 Sunday school teachers, and 3,195 
scholars. Resolutions on the deaths of the Rey, 
H. L. Fitch and Mr. H. C. Minor were read. 
After a brief address from the Bishop, full of 
helpful thoughts and bright anticipations, the 
council adjourned to meet the 2d Wednesday 
after Easter (D.V.), 1899. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary held its annual ses- 
sion on the second day of the council at 114. m. 
The Rey. C. C. Kramer and the Rey. E. A. Ne- 
ville conducted the religious services, and de- 
livered missionary addresses. Miss M. E. Roun- 
tree, treasurer, reported total receipts $1,054.67 ; 
disbursements $890.30. Balance $164.37. Re- 
ceived for United Offering $59.67. Mrs. Laura 
B. Ogden presented her report which showed 
that she had received from various city and 
country parishes for general diocesan uses the 
sum of $1,862.38 in cash, and $413.22 in boxes. 
Mrs. Richardson’s address was exceedingly in- 
teresting, as was also the letter she read from 
Miss Suthon, the missionary to Japan. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Ida Richardson; vice-president, Mrs. J. P. Hor- 
nor; corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. N. Ogden; 
recording secretary, Mrs. R. L. Robertson; 
treasurer, Miss M. E. Rountree. 

Miss Josephine Hornor gave a delightful ac- 
count of the work of the Junior Auxiliary in 
which she stated help had been rendered the 
Indian school in South Dakota; $58 had been 
sent Miss Suthon, the missionary to Japan; $115 
had been collected through “‘blessing boxes,”’ 
and the receipts in cash had amounted to $110.19. 
The officers elected were Miss C. R. Pritchard, 
president; Miss Josephine Hornor, secretary; 
and Miss C. B. Girault, treasurer. 


New OrvEans.—The Easter celebration at 
the Children’s Home was made doubly inter- 
esting this year by the presence of the aged 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who gave a very 
touching address, in which he told some inci- 
dents connected with his own work among the 
Indians. Several prizes were delivered by the 
Sisters, and also by Misses Fitch, Wallace, and 
Flamborough, to the best children in the Sun- 
day school classes. Dr. Warner read the serv- 
ice, and Bishop Whipple gave the benediction. 
At 11 4. w. Bishop Whipple preached at St. 
Paul’s church. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 

GIRARDVILLE.—St. Paul’s mission has, as yet, 
no church edifice of its own. On the evening 
of April 12th, services were held in the armory 
of Company F. of the 8th Regiment National 
Guards, when a very large congregation filled 
the hall, the stairway, corridor, rooms adjoin - 
ing, and even the loft overhead. The platform 
was arranged in Churchly taste, a temporary 
altar was dressed in white, and the retable 
contained many rare white flowers and Easter 
lilies. In place of the dossel, an American flag 
hung gracefully. After Evensong, the Bishop 
preached a stirring sermon, and confirmed 
three candidates, presented by the Rev. F.C. 
Cooper, the missionary in charge. The vested 
choir from Ashland rendered great assistance to 
the local choir. 

ASHLAND.—At St. John's church, the Bishop 
celebrated the Holy Communion at 7:30 A. m., 
April 18th, assisted by the rector. At 7:30P. M., 
after Evening Prayer, the Bishop preached 
a masterful sermon to a congregation which 
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packed the large and beautiful old church ‘The 
Rey. F. C. Cowper presented 11 candidates to 
receive the laying on of hands. An informal 
reception was tendered the Bishop after the 
service, and he was heartily welcomed to this 
portion of his new diocese. 


CENTRALIA.—At 3:30 Pp. M., April 13th, the 
Bishop preached another of his interesting ser- 
mons, in Holy Trinity church, and confirmed 
eight candidates, presented by the Rev. F.C. 
Cowper. 

Mt. Carmel is four miles distant from Ash- 
land, by carriage drive over Locust Moun- 
tain. Though St. Stephen’s mission has long 
been vacant, a good congregation gathered at 
the little church on the 14th inst., when the 
Bishop preached, confirmed four candidates, 
presented by the Rev. F. C. Cowper, baptized 
an infant, transacted important business satis- 
factorily with the men of the mission, and took 
the train at 4:38 p. m. for Shenandoah, accom- 
pamied by the Rev. Geo. W. Van Fossen. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

TorRiIneton.—The Easter offerings in pledges 
and money amounted to over $7,000. This goes 
toward the building fund of the new church, 
which is now in course of construction, and is 
to be ready for occupation this fall. 

New Haven.—The Easter services were large- 
ly attended at all the churches, and liberal of- 
ferings were the rule. At St. Paul’s, the 
morning offering amounted to $1,800, the offer- 
ing of the Sunday school to $700. At Christ 
church, the offering was $1,346. The denomina- 
tions kept the feast much more widely than 
last year. Holy Week and Palm Sunday were 
also observed by them with special services, 
and in one suburban Congregational parish, the 
gaurch was decorated with palms and hemlocks 
in honor of the day. 

In St. Thomas’ church, the rector, the Rev. 
William A. Beardsley, on Easter Day commem- 
orated the 50th anniversary of the parish in an 
historical sermon. St. Thomas’ was for 44 years 
under the spiritual guidance of the Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Beardsley, its first rector; and upon hisdeath 
his nephew succeeded to the rectorate, after 
having been his uncle’s assistant for several 
years. The event was further celebrated by the 
commencement of a fund to be called the Beards- 
ley Memorial Endowment Fund. The offering 
for this purpose was over $750. The fund, 
though not limited, will be raised to $5,000, and 
will not be drawn upon until that amount has 
been accumulated. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 


BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 

Pp. M., Christ Church, Delavan. 
Pp. M., Trinity, Mineral Point. 
Pp. M., St. Mary’s, Tomah. 
Pp. M., St. Paul's, Watertown. 
Superior: A.M.,St. Alban’s; P. M., Redeemer. 
Pp, M., Christ Church, Chippewa Falls. 
8. Pp. M., Grace Church, Menomonie. 
3. P. M., Emmanuel, Lancaster. 
5. A. M., Grace Church, Madison. 
9 
2. 


NeSAMewy 


Pp. M., St. Luke’s, Whitewater. 
Janesville: A. M., Trinity; P. M., Christ Church. 

23. vp. m., Christ Church, Fox Lake. 

27. p.™M., St. Mark’s, Beaver Dam. 

29, P.M., St. Hdmund’s, Milwaukee. 

31. pe.M., St. Mary’s, Sharon. 

JUNE 

5. Pp. M., Trinity, Wauwatosa. 

Betort.—At St. Paul’s, the Good Friday and 
Baster services were well attended. At the 
Three Hours’ service, 80 were in attendance 
throughout, listening attentively to Knox Lit- 
tle’s addresses on the Seven Words, and by the 
devotion of their singing, adding much to that 
of the service. On Easter Day, the largest num- 
ber ever in attendance at an early Celebration 
at St. Paul’s were communicated, more than 
100 making their Communion at the early serv- 
ice, and not over 50 receiving at the late Cele- 
bration. The Rev. J. A. M. Richey who has 
been in full charge of St. Paul’s church since 
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the death of Dr. Royce, has accepted a call 
from the vestry of St. John’s church, Mason 
City, Iowa, and enters on his new field of labors 
the first Sunday in May. 


PortaGEe.—The corner-stone of the new St. 
John’s church was laid with fitting ceremony on 
Saturday, the 23d, St. George’s Day, by the 
Bishop. It bears the dates of the building of 
the old church, 1856, and of the present edifice, 
1898, with the Greek monogram I. H. C., of the 
name of our Lord. The occasion was one of deep 
interest, and will long be remembered by the 
faithful. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

On March 9th, a magnificent window placed 
in St. Luke’s church, Wamego, by the C. Row- 
land Hill Chapter Daughters of the King, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremony by the 
Bishop. The window is a memorial of the late 
Bishop Thomas, and isa beautiful creation of 
favrile and opalescent glass. It is Gothic in 
form, 8 ft. in width, and 16 ft. in hcight, 
and consists of three divisions, with tracery in 
the lancet head. At the bottom of the central 
division is the memorial inscription, as follows: 
“To the glory of God and in loving memory of 
Elisha Smith Thomas, S. T. D., second Bishop of 
Kansas.’’ Above, in the same panel, is a majes- 
tic figure of our Blessed Lord in the attitude of 
preaching on the shore of the Seaof Galilee. 
The face is particularly well executed—the 
sweet and dignified expression being most 
striking. The background of foliage and the sea 
and sky in opalescent and:pearl glass is effect- 
ive. A golden, jeweled crown in a field of 
azure, occupies the upper portion of the central 
panel. The panels to the leftand right areeach 
in three divisions. At the bottom of each ap- 
pears the cross of the Daughters of the King; 
on the left, with the mottoes of the order, ‘‘For 
His Sake,’’ and Magnanimiter Crucem Sustine; on 
the right in a corresponding position, ‘‘From 
the Daughters of the King.’’ The central and 
larger portion of each side panel is filled with 
opalescent glass of a predominating golden tint, 
shading into golden greens. In each is an olive 
branch entwined with an artistic scroll, and the 
following text carried acrossinto both sides, but 
divided at the athnaph: ‘tHe fed them with a 
faithful and true heart; and ruled them pru- 
dently with all his power,’’ Psalm ]xxiii:73. This 
text was the one chosen by the Bishop of Colo- 
rado for his memorial address of Bishop 
Thomas, preached in Grace cathedral, Topeka, 
May 28th, 1895. At the top of the right hand 
panel are the keys crossed on a jeweled Latin 
cross, and at the head of the right hand panel, 
the mitre and crossed croziers. In the delicate 
golden green glass in the tracery are the mono- 
gram symbols, lota Eta Sigma and Chi Rho,wrought 
in deep blue on either hand; while in the ex- 
treme upper point of the lancet is the fleur de-lis, 
symbolical of the pure life of him in whose 
memory the window stands. The design was 
conceived by the Rev. Guy Miner, canon of the 
cathedral at Topeka, and minister-in-charge of 
St. Luke’s church, and was drawn and faithful- 
ly executed by Mr. A. A. Cummings, of the Kan- 
sas City Stained Glass Works. The workman- 
ship is excellent,and compares well with the 
best productions of Eastern studios. 


The evening of March 9th was chosen for the 
service of benediction, because it was the third 
anniversary of the death of Bishop Thomas. 
Several of the clergy were in attendance be- 
sides Bishop Millspaugh. The following gifts 
were blessed at the same time: A baptistry 
window to the memory of Alice Maud Beisley, 
a lecturn of polished red oak, a choir mural 
painting, and a beautiful altar of red quartered 
oak, highly polished, to the memory of Ella 
Mary McMillan. The sermon—on the text used 
in the window—was preached by the Rev. C. 
Rowland Hill, lately Archdeacon of Hastern 
Kansas, and formerly chaplain and private sec- 
retary to Bishop Thomas. Bishop Millspaugh, 
in afew wellchosen words, referred feelingly to 
Bishop Thomas as his boyhood’s teacher and his 
pattern in the apostolic office, and then paid a 
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tribute to Mrs. Ella Mary McMillan, to whose 
memory the beautiful Gothic altar, the gift of 
her many friends and admirers, had just been 
dedicated. It is largely due to the self-sacrific- 
ing labors of this good woman who passed to 
her eternal home on Feb. 4th, 1898, that flour- 
ishing missions and beautiful church buildings 
now exist at Wamego and Minneapolis, Kas. 
The altar is the handsomest in the diocese, beau- 
tifulin carving and inlaying, and was also de- 
signed by Canon:Miner, of thecathedra), and ex- 
ecuted at Topeka under his direction. St.. 


’ Luke’s church, Wamego, is one of the missions 


of the cathedral at Topeka, and Canon Miner 
has been in charge there for more than two. 
years. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BALTIMoRE.—-The spring meeting of the arch-. 
deaconry of Baltimore was held April 21st, at 
Grace church, Bishop Paret presiding. The 
Bishop announced that of the $6,000 necessary 
for the rebuilding of the chapel of the Holy 
Evangelists, at Canton, $4,000 had been contrib- 
uted. A committee was appointed to raise the 
additional sum, and another as building com- 
mittee. A resolution proposing a change in the 
canon in reference to the distribution of funds 
for missionary purposes, to be submitted to the 
next convention as a request from the Balti- 
more archdeaconry, was offered by the Rey. J. 
H. Eccleston, and adopted by the archdeaconry. 
The distribution of mission funds is at present 
in the hands of the committee on missions. Ac- 
cording to the proposed change, the individual 
archdeaconries will, with the advice of the 
Bishop, distribute the funds in such manner 
and to such persons and places as they see fit. 
The change is suggested because of the greater 
familiarity of each archdeaconry with the 
needs within its own limits. The Rev. Thomas. 
Atkinson was re-elected archdeacon, and the 
Rev. William C. Butler, secretary. In the 
evening, the Rev. Herman L. Duhring, of Phil- 
adelphia, delivered an address on ‘City mis- 
sion work.”’ 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the 
Church Home and Infirmary, held April 18th, 
at St. Paul’s House, the treasurer reported the 
home in a healthy condition, and that $70,000 of 
the indebtedness incurred by the improvements. 
several years ago, has been paid off. The offi- 
cers of the board were re-elected. 


The 83d anniversary of St. Peter’s Sunday 
school was observed April 10th. The rector, 
the Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, made an ad- 
dress. A number of premiums were distributed 
by Mr. N. D. Jones. The school, which is one 
of the oldest in the city, has about 225 pupils 
and 25 teachers. 


Bishop Paret recently confirmed a class of 13 
at the church of the Holy Innocents, 15 at St. 
Mark’s church, 24 at the church of the Messiah, 
and 37 at Memorial church. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the Baiti- 
more council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
was held in the church of St. John the Baptist, 
Dr. W. Reynolds presiding. Mr. J. H. Holds- 
worth Gordo, of Washington, spoke on ‘‘The op- 
portunities of the Brotherhood man’; Mr. Kid- 
win Schneck, on ‘‘How can we best help the 
homeless man,” and Mr. Dalrymple Parran, on 
‘The man in public institutions.” : 


The Rev. William A. Coale, for the past eight 
years rector of St. Luke’s church, has resigned 
to take effect June Ist. At a special meeting, 
the vestry accepted the resignation, and grant- 
ed the rector a leave of absence until June. Dr, 
Coale resigned to get a much-needed rest, hay- 
ing labored hard for the past eight years in or- 
der to get the church in its present condition, 
absolutely free from debt. Uutil the Rev. Mr 
Coale’s successor is appointed, the Rey. James 
Briscoe, a former assistant at St. Luke’s, will 
officiate. 


WESTMINSTER.—Ascension church has been 
presented with a handsome brass pulpit desix 
as a memorial of the late State Senator Pinkney 
J. Bennett. It is agift of the family of the de- 
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ceased, and was made by Messrs. Luetke & Co., 
New York. 

Towson.—Dr. G. M. Besley and Mr. William 
S. Keech who were recently re-elected vestry- 
men of Trinity church, have been members of 
the vestry of the church for 38 years. 


‘Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The diocesan Sunday School Institute held its 
‘monthly meeting in St. Paul’s parish hall April 
18th. There was a large attendance of Sunday 
school workers, and an interesting model lesson 
was given by the Rev. W. G. Ware. There was 
an informal discussion of subjects relating to 
practical Sunday school work. It was decided 
to have a general gathering of the children of 
the diocese at Trinity church on May 28th. 
The Rev. Mr. Ware who has been an active 
member of the Institute, bade farewell to it at 
this meeting, as he is about to remove to Rhode 
Island, much to the regret of his friends and as- 
sociates. 


The Haster offerings at St. Thomas’ church 
amounted to $3,000, for the new church which, 
it is hoped, will be occupied in the fall. At St. 
Paul’s the offertory was something over $1,200, 
for the fund for the proposed stone altar and 
reredos, to be erected as a memorial of commu- 
nicants of the parish entered into rest. 


The church of the Advent, Le Droit Park, re- 
ceived an EHaster memorial gift of a beautiful 
silver chalice and paten from a parishioner. 
Prayer Books and hymnals for congregational 
use were also given. 


The Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., of Provi- 
‘dence, R. I., addressed the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, at St. Andrew’s church, on the even- 
ing of the first Sunday after Easter. There was 
a large attendance of men. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, §S. T. D., Bishop 
The Haster offering at St. Andrew’s, Welles- 
ley, was over $2,000. This leaves the debt about 
$700. The parish will soon erect a rectory. 


.The Easter offering at All Saints’, Ashmont, 
was $540. The reredos, which is now being 
placed, will be completed by May 8th. 


Boston.—The churches in the diocese have 
given $3,170.78 to missions in Boston for the 
past year, ending April 1st. 

The training classes which have been main- 
‘tained three days in the week at the Diocesan 
‘House. have had an average attendance of 21. 
Miss Carter, the deaconess, has given practical 
‘talks upon a variety of subjects, with an aver- 
age attendance of 138. 


‘A series of practical talks are being given un- 
‘der the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, in St. Matthew’s Sunday school room. 
‘The last topic, ‘‘The Religion of the single tax,”’ 
‘drew a large crowd of men. It was given by 
C. E. Fillebrown, Esq., of Newton, on April 21st. 


TaunToN.—The insurance on St. Thomas’ 
‘church has been adjusted. The total offered 
was $8.706.51, which is considered by the parish 
fair and satisfactory. The building committee 
have held many meetings, but no contracts have 
as yet been assigned. Upon Haster Day the 
offerings amounted to $700, and this enabled the 
parish to close the fiscal year without any de- 
ficiency, and with a balance of $150. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishoy, 
Mahion N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
Sr. Paut.—A mixed choir (vested) has been 
introduced into St. Clement’s pro-cathedral, 
-and hugely appreciated by the congregation. 
“They sang their first service on Easter Day. 


On the afternoon of Low Sunday, the Rev. 
‘Geo. H. Mueller, rector of St. Peter’s, adminis- 
tered Holy Baptism to 10 children at the ‘‘Post 
‘Siding’ mission, and delivered an excellent ad- 
dress on ‘‘Baptism and its meaning.” The par- 
ents of seven of these children were Methodists 
and Baptists. The father of the remainder, all 
boys, was brought up in the Roman Church and 
des tined for the priesthood. 


The Living Church 


The Rey. Fr. Dolling, of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, delivered a powerful sermon on ‘‘Confes- 
sion and absolution,” at the church of the Good 
Shepherd. After the service the congregation 
repaired to the rectory, where a number of 
Englishmen and women, formerly members 
of the Mother Church, paid their respects. to 
the priest. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—The Rey. Fr. Dolling § ad- 
dressed some 500 students at the State Univer- 
sity during his brief visit. At Holy Trinity, on 
Low Sunday, he celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
at 7:304.m., and preached at 11 4.m.;on Monday, 
from 2 to 5 p. M., he conducted Quiet Hours, 
and at 7:45 p. m. addressed the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. Tuesday, from 3 to 5 p. m., he con- 
ducted Quiet Hours for the Daughters of the 
King. 

On the afternoon of Low Sunday the combined 
Sunday Schools of the city assembled at St. 
Mark’s church, accompanied by their rectors 
and members of the various choirs, numbering 
about 100, where a thanksgiving service was 
held, and the total Lenten savings of the chil- 
dren, amounting to $1,067.40 were, presented. 
The Rey. Fr. Dolling and several of the clergy 
addressed the children. 


Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D.. LL. D., Bishop. 

The Bishop, for the past two weeks, has been 
very ill in Knoxville, where he was making a 
visitation to confirm students of St. Alban’s 
Academy. Just before the appointed service 
he was prostrated, the symptoms indicating 
apoplexy. His family and physician were sum- 
moned from Peoria, and in a course of a few 
hours the Bishop seemed to be out of danger. 
The attack left him very weak, and for several 
days he could not raise his head without faint- 
ness. On Monday of this week he was removed 
to Peoria, his slow, but steady, improvement 
giving good ground to hope that he may recover, 
at least in a measure, his former strength. The 
Bishop is 78 years of age, and has efficiently 
performed his episcopal duties until his recent 
prostration. A few days before he had con- 
firmed a class at St. Mary’s School, making an 
address almost equal to any of his best days. 


Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Bishop of Springfield recommends his 
clergy, during the present war with Spain, to 
use in their public services the prayer for Con- 
gress, that entitled, ‘In Time of War and Tu- 
mults,’’ and that in the ‘‘Forms of Prayer to be 
used at Sea,”’ entitled, ‘‘The Prayer to be said 
before a Fight at Sea against any Enemy.” 

Bishop Seymour went to Peoria last week 
and confirmed for Bishop Burgess. 

Virginia 
Francis McN. WhittJe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibsun, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The attendance at the churches in Richmond 
all through Lent has been remarkably good. 
On Good Friday the churches were well filled. 
At Monumental, Morning Prayer was said at 
9 o’clock, and this was followed by a Three 
Hours’ devotion, from 12 to 3. Probably this is 
the first time such a service has ever been 
held in Richmond. In two of the churches 
Passion music was sung at night. The congre- 
gations at both taxed the large edifices to their 
utmost. At Holy Trinity, up-town, Gounod’s 
“Redemption”? wasrendered. The whole sery- 
ice was extremely solemn and impressive, and 
a fitting conclusion to the Lenten season. At 
St. Paul’s, after Evening Prayer, the choir 
sang selections from ‘‘The Messiah.” 

Easter Day, every church in Richmond was 
filled, and not the Episcopal only, and in them 
all were special music, large numbers of com- 
municants, and generous offerings. Many of the 
churches had two Celebrations, and one had 
three, all largely attended. All the churches 
were beautifully decorated with fowers. _ 

Saturday evening, April 9th, Bishop Gibson 
visited the church of the Epiphany, Barton 
Heights, preached, and confirmed 8 persons. 
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On the morning of Haster Day he confirmed 
three at Grace church, and at night 13 at All 
Saints,’ both in Richmond. 


Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On Easter Day, in Norfolk, the congregations 
were all very large, both morning and evening, 
and the special music exceptionally fine. At 
St. Luke’s, Sunday night, Bishop Randolph 
preached and administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to 35 candidates. The Haster offering at 
St. Peter’s church amounted to $900. 

At St. John’s, Portsmouth, the choir was in- 
creased to such an extent as to make it neces- 
sary to move it back into the gallery, but when 


_the new church is completed it will be vested 


and put in the chancel. The Easter music was 
of a high order, containing selections from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Twelfth Mass,’? Gounod’s oratorio of 
“The Redemption,” etc. 


On Tuesday afternoon, March 29th, Bishop 
Randolph visited Grace church (colored), Nor- 
folk, preaching, and confirming a class of seven 
persons. He was assisted in the services by the 
rector of the church, the Rey. W. P. Burke. 


Bishop Randolph visited Christ church, Mar- 
tinsville, April 14th, preached, and confirmed a 
class of four. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

Although Easter Day was stormy, large con- 
gregations filled both Christ church and the 
church of the Good Shepherd. At the latter 
the offering was in aid of the fund for building 
the new, church, and amounted to about $4,000, 
of which two members gave $2,000. The build- 
ing fund is now $13,000 of the $25,000 required. 
Work will begin next month. 


The Rev. Dr. Pittinger, rector of the church 
of the Good Shepherd, at Raleigh, has accepted 
plans for his new church. It is to be a Gothic 
structure, of North Carolina granite, brick lined, 
with marble trimmings; cost, $25,000; seating 
capacity, 610. There is on hand $10,000, The 
architect is R. W. Gibson, of New York. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D. D., Bishop 
Sroux Faris.—Easter Day dawned mild and 
beautiful at All Saints’ School, the household 
being awakened by the voices of a procession 
of girls, singing ‘‘Christ is risen! Alleluia!” 
and ‘Angels roll the rock away.’’ At an early 
hour the school assembled in the chapel for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, the Bishop 
being the celebrant, and the choir singing To- 
zer’s Service in F. After breakfast, the Sun- 
day school assembled to listen to the Bishop’s 
words of greeting and counsel. The offering 
amounted to $75, nearly all of which had been 
earned by the girls since Septuagesima. In ad- 
dition to this, one class had beautifully deco- 
rated the chancel with potted plants and lilies. 
Later on, the school attended the services at 
the cathedral. 
Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
The monthly meeting of the Clerical Union 
was held at the Church Rooms, April 18th, on 
which occasion the Rev. George Gunnell read 
an interesting paper on ‘‘The relation of the 
Church to social and political problems.”’ 


_ The monthly meeting of the local assembly of 

the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held at 
Calvary church, Pittsburgh, April 2ist, the 
subject for the evening being, ‘The responsibil- 
ity of a confirmed man; 1. To his diocese. 2. 
To his parish. 8. To the personal life.” These 
several points were treated by the Bishop, the 
Rey. John R. Wightman, and the Rev. Mr. At- 
wood, of Columbus, Ohio. Bishop Whitehead 
presided, and after the service the congrega- 
tion was entertained socially by the parish 
chapter. 

GrEEeNnsspurG.—Christ church, the Rev. A. J. 
Fidler, rector, enjoyed one of the brightest 
Easters in her history, and the offering amount- 
ed to $515.45. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. 88. Lettingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


The Prayer Book a Bulwark of 
the Faith 


« have drawn attention to the reasons 
urged by a recent Congregational 
writer for the adoption by his co-religion- 
ists of a liturgical form of worship drawn 
from ancient sources, especially from the 
Book of ‘Common Prayer. Those reasons 
were very significant, and are worthy of 
careful consideration by certain among our- 
selves who are indulging in fallacious 
hopes and ‘‘iridescent dreams.” 

The reasons referred to are, first, that a 
religious community which follows the ex- 
temporary method in public worship, finds 
itself without safeguard against false teach- 
ing and false teachers, and is peculiarly 
liable to be drawn into any prevailing drift 
in theology which may set in, even if it 
be towards ‘‘nowhere-in-particular”; second, 
that this unsatisfying method of worship is 
causing a steady outflow to the Church of the 
Prayer Book. The panacea for both these 
evils is the adoption of a fixed or liturgical 
system, drawn largely from that very book. 


We say that these points, which have been 
presented with all frankness by the writer 
in question, are worthy of serious considera- 
tion by some among ourselves. Take the 
latter point, for instance. It is quite usual to 
refer to the tendency in more than one 
quarter to adopt various features from the 
Prayer Book, and to observe the great fes- 
tivals of the Christian Year, suchas Christ- 
mas and Haster, as promising signs. They 
are taken as evidences of a gradual drawing 
toward the Church, which must end in 
large accessions to the fold. But it is evi- 
dent that no such design is for a moment 
harbored by those who are taking the lead 
in the introduction of these customs in their 
respective denominations. Their object 
is precisely the opposite of this. They are 
as much concerned to prevent accessions, at 
their expense, to the Church of an ‘‘exclus- 
ive polity,” as to provide safeguards against 
the alarming drift towards infidelity. There 
is no doubt that the growing dislike of the 
vagaries of extemporary worship, is in large 
measure the result of the development of 
better standards of good taste which goes 
along with education and greater refine- 
ment of life. People with some measure of 
cultivation, do not like to find in their pub- 
lic worship the only exception to the ideal 
of what is fitting and decent, to which they 
have become accustomed in other spheres. 
Further than this, there is no question 
that with many, a certain liking for cere- 
monial is associated with ‘the development 
of zstheticism, and even of luxurious hab- 
its. It has been observed in the past that a 
considerable percentage of the accessions 
to the Church from other religious bodies, 
have had no higher motives than such as 
these. 


It is a sagacious policy, therefore, which 
undertakes to provide a form of decent and 
fitting service, instead of the bare and col- 
orless methods which have hitherto pre- 
vailed, and sufficiently definite and beauti- 
ful to counteract and finally banish the 
“eccentricities,” the ‘‘infelicities,” and the 
‘vagrant ramblings” of the old extempor- 
aneous methods. Such a policy is sure to 
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quiet the restlessness of those—and their 
number is large—who are impelled by no 
stronger motives than such as spring out of 
a refined sense of decency, or the cultiva- 
tion of the esthetic tastes. 

We submit, therefore, that, as Church- 
men, we have no particular reason for con- 
gratulation in view of the so-called liturgi- 
cal movement among our brethren of other 
Christian names, at least so far as it looks 
to any increase of numbers on our own part. 
The matter, however, has its better side. 
Too many people trained in another atmos- 
phere have been drawn to the Church 
merely as a matter of taste. They ‘‘like 
the Episcopal service.’ It is too probable 
that they are not people of strong religious 
convictions. Sentiment is stronger than 
faith in their minds. And being admitted 
without careful instruction, they undergo 
very little change of attitude towards re- 
ligious truth, and never absorb the real 
atmosphere of the Church’s life. The move- 
ment of which we are speaking is likely to 
satisfy such people. It introduces a sort of 
touchstone, or test. We may have fewer 
accessions, but they will be people of deeper 
convictions, who do not find what they seek 
in services which, however beautiful in 
outward form, lack the power which they 
possess in their rightful environment. 

Now let us turn to the other and more 
worthy reason which is urged by earnest 
men among the Congregationalists, and 
doubtless elsewhere, for the frank adoption 
of a liturgical service drawn from Catholic 
sources. It is because the rule which leaves 
the entire character of the public service to 
the individual minister, and the chances of 
extemporaneous effusions, provides no safe- 
guard against the inroads of false doctrine. 
And this is a matter of capital importance 
at the present day, when the tendency to 
indifference or unbelief is becoming in- 
creasingly powerful. Men who are all at 
sea in respect of Christian faith, find an 
easy refuge in the pulpits of those Churches, 
and thoughtful people see with alarm that 
their domain is unguarded and almost de- 
fenseless. There is a strong and growing 
conviction that the best antidote for such 
dangers is to be found in the use ofa litur- 
gical form of worship. We have before 
pointed out that liturgical forms, as such, 
will not avail for this purpose, since they 
may be made to teach heresy as easily as the 
truth. This is probably the reason why 
there is no thought of composing an original 
set of forms, but only of drawing upon the 
Prayer Book and the ancient treasures of 
Catholic devotion. It is instinctively felt 
that in the use of forms which have grown 
in ages past out of the life of the Church, 
redolent of the true Faith in every phrase, 
there is safety, if safety is to be found any- 
where. 

This is the point to which we wish to draw 
attention: Thoughtful men outside the 
Church, profoundly anxious, in view of the 
evil tendencies of the times in which we 
live, are reaching out after the liturgical 
forms of the Church. By appropriating these, 
unadulterated and untampered with, they 
hope to provide a bulwark against the 
depravation or destruction of the Christian 
Faith. They haveseen that the Church of 
England’s liturgy is a strong and sure an- 
chor in the Faith, and that itis, moreover, 
the best expression of the Faith. 

From this let us turn to certain tenden- 
cies which now and then show themselves 
inthe Church. There are teachers amongst 
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us who, unable to deny the evident mean- 
ing of the Prayer Book, disparage the 
strong, dogmatic teaching ofits prayers and 
services so wonderfully consistent through— 
out, by alleging that the language of devo- 
tion is a thing by itself. It is not to be 
taken too seriously. It is fervid and poeti- 
cal, mystical, if you will, and more or less of 
the atmosphere of ancient and outworn con- 
ditions and modes of thought still clings to 
it. Itis, perhaps, too beautiful to be sacri- 
ticed. The best plan is to treatit as poetry, 
to reduce it to a system of symbols, under 
which new thoughts, characteristic of the 
present age, may be understood. If such 
a treatment of the Prayer Book could pre- 
vail—which we do not believe tobe possible 
—all hope would be taken away of main- 
taining the Faith and keeping it alive among” 
the people, through the forms of the liturgy. 
It is the most skillful plan ever devised for 
depriving the Prayer Book of its power and 
usefulness, and reducing it to a reposi- 
tory of mere emotional outpourings, des- 
titute of solid meaning. But the majority 
of men, we are assured, can never be con- 
vinced that forms so carefully composed, so 
free from extravagance, and so destitute of 
mere emotionalism, mean anything else than. 
what they say. The Prayer Book will con- 
tinue to be, as it has been in the past, a bul-. 
wark of the Faith. 

At the General Convention of 1895, a 
strenuous attempt was made to obtain the 
passage of a measure for the admission of 
congregations from other denominations 
into union with the Church, onthe sele con- 
dition that their ministers should receive 
episcopal ordination. The use of the Prayer 
Book was to be waived, and such an order of 
service employed, extemporaneous or oth- 
erwise, as the local bishop might permit. 
No other safeguard except this episcopal 
sanction was provided. The one thing ix 
which our Congregational friends find a 
rock of safety, was to be left on one side. An 
extraordinary plan, when wise men else- 
where have seen that the Prayer Book is 
our greatest strength, to make its use op- 
tional! They lament that for want of such 
a vantage ground as the Prayer Book af- 
fords to us, their domain is defenseless, and 
they are helpless to stem the tide of error, 
and shall we make haste to put ourselves in 
the same position, or leave in that position 
those who have looked to us for aid? Any 
non-liturgical congregation which might. 
seek for union with the Church, if it were in 
any degree prepared in faith and spirit for 
such union, would welcome the Prayer Book 
with joy. lf, on the other hand, while they 
were willing to accept our invitation, they 
were averse to that mode of worship, and 
those forms which are now so widely recog- 
nized as desirable for the highest and most 
imperative reasons, it would be safe to as- 
sume that the time for union had not 
arrived. The loss of grasp upon principles 
which make the Christian religion secure, 
involved in such alliances, must accelerate 
the growth of internal differences which 
our present adherence to the Prayer Book 
constantly tends to smooth away. It would 
be the old story of clutching at the shad- 
ow and losing the substance. Such con- 
siderations have been sufficient to impek 
the Church consistently to reject such 
schemes in the past, and we may trust that. 
her legislators will hold firmly by the same. 
policy hereafter. There never was a case 
where it was more true that ‘four strength 
is to sit still.” 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLII. 


HAVE never been particularly enam- 

ored of the Evangelical Alliance. It 
is often ‘‘faddish,” but it has many aims 
which must interest every Christian man, 
and one is, the effort it is making, by the 
publication of very cheap and small treat- 
ises, to broaden, enlighten, and Christianize 
public opinion. These publications might 
be called ‘‘tracts,”’ but that word is so syn- 
onymous with dullness and cant and imprac- 
ticable ideas, that the Alliance avoids it. I 
have not read many tracts of late years, but 
I remember those of my youth, and espe- 
cially those of the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, as being among the most for- 
bidding forms of literature that came with- 
inmy ken. These Alliance tracts are, how- 
ever, of a different stamp. They are not 
all religious publications, except in an indi- 
rect manner, and I wish to call attention 
now to one series of them only, that on 
“Good Citizenship.” The aim of this series 
is to spread among the people a knowledge 
of their duty as citizens, and of the existing 
laws on government and on public morals. 
It is astonishing how ignorant the vast mass 
of citizens are of the laws and of what is the 
real duty of a voter. Even in the widest 
circulated newspapers and in the speeches 
of senators and congressmen, we often find 
an utter misapprehension of the first princi- 
ples of good government, and the utterance 
of propositions which an elementary ac- 
quaintance with the laws of the country 
would have shown to be indefensible. 

Some of these “‘leaflets’” are written by 
Churchmen, as, for example, in this series 
there is one by Bishop Huntington, entitled 
‘‘What is Good Citizenship?” All of them 
are by well-known and capable men. I 
have one before me by L. T. Chamberlain, 
entitled, ‘‘A Citizen’s Manual,” and it con- 
tains any quantity of the most valuable in- 
formation, couched in terse and telling 
words, costing only 35 cents a hundred 
copies, which certainly puts it in the 
hands of every reader in this country. On 
the very first page a question is asked that 
every man ought to sink into bis very heart, 
but which is almost entirely ignored now by 
a large portion of the wealthiest and most 
cultured of our people. Itisthis: ‘‘Whyis 
every man under obligations to honor and 
support government?” ‘‘Because he is born 
under the relations of government, just as 
he is born under the relations of the family, 
and because he can no more live a rational, 
civilized life apart from government than 
apart from the family.” So many of us seem to 
think that government is a thing carried on 
by politicians for the benefit of their party, 
and that any one with a high sense of honor 
had better keep away from it, for if he 
touches pitch, he will get his hands black. 
I have {heard clergymen say they never 
voted, and did not want to have anything to 
do with politics, and such speeches always 
seemed to me a greater sin than if they had 
used profane language. It was despising 
an ordinance of God quite as important as 
“Thou shalt not’ take My name in vain.” 
This tract only states a fundamental princi- 
ple in American morals, whenit says: ‘‘The 
exercise of the right to vote is a sacred 
duty. Not more blameworthy is a parent 
who neglects his family, or a debtor who 
disowns his just debts, than the voter who 
does not vote.’ I would go much further 
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than it would be wise for so general a tract 
to go, for [am addressing in THE LIVING 
CHURCH at least nominal Christians, and I 
would say that it is a sin to neglect to vote, 
quite as great a sin against God and your 
fellow-men, as many others from which you 
turn in horror. 

Then, again, take political parties. Many 
cultured and God-fearing Americans de- 
spise them, but this tract lifts them to their 
right place. ‘The use of a political party is 
to promote the intelligent discussion of po- 
litical principles, to secure the best men as 
candidates for public office, and to carry into 
effect the will of the public as expressed 
by the majority vote. Each voter should 
join a political party, ifit fairly represents 
his intelligent and conscientious convictions; 
failing in that, he should withdraw from it.” 
Yes, but he should not withdraw from it 
simply because there are some bad menand 
demagogues in it. Bad men are to be found 
in every human association. If we are to 
withdraw wherever they appear, we will 
have to reside in Mars or the moon. Such 
men will have to be endured in every party. 
But I cannot quote any more from this ex- 
cellent leaflet. It ought to be scattered 
everywhere, and every voter should own a 
copy. Now the Alliance proposes to effect 
this end by the co-operation of the pastors 
of churches and the guilds and societies of 
young people in the parishes. It assumes 
that a most excellent work for young men's 
clubs would be to undertake the distribu- 
tion of these tracts, especially among class- 
es not likely to see them unless thrust at 
them. I cannot help thinking this plan a 
very good one, and I hope the clergy of our 
Church will not neglect it. I suppose some 
will say that it is not religious nor Church 
work. I protest against such a narrow 
view of the work of the Church. Govern- 
ment and society are gifts of God, solemn 
trusts put by Him into the hands of people, 
and anything that serves to heighten the 
value of those gifts, or to open the eyes of 
men to the sacredness of the trust, is a 
blessed and a holy work. It has no connec- 
tion whatever with political harangues in 
the pulpit, and the stirring up of fierce pas- 
sions by ill-judged sermons, and it must not 
be confused with them. They are to be ab- 
horred by every priest. I would be gratified, 
indeed, if what I have said would induce 
clerics and laymen to look into this good 
work of the Evangelical Alliance, and in 
this department to lend it their aid. 


pS peat 
’ The Spiritual Life 
ADDENDUM FOR THE PEOPLE. II. 

BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D.D. 


Xi. 


OW, it may be granted that, in its at- 
tainable measure, the spiritual life in 
the people may differ from that within the 
reach of the priest. It is not in reason that 
as a whole they should be expected to attain 
the same spiritual elevation which his call- 
ing and his opportunity demand of him. But 
it is, nevertheless, an indisputable fact that 
the spiritual life still has claims upon them 
which cannot be disregarded by them with- 
out sinning against duty and incurring 
spiritual damage. As they are thus bound 
to make earnest and honest effort for its 
culture and maintenance, they are also to 
make use of the appointed and necessary 
means. These are the same as those set for 
the use of the priest; namely, fasting, medi- 
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tation, and prayer, and the seasons of retire- 
ment necessary to their effective use and 
practice. That the employments, mental 
undiscipline, and stereotyped habits of the 
people will often prove grave obstacles in 
the way of the best use of these means, is 
very true. But this is no just excuse for 
either the stinted and reluctant use, or the: 
deliberate, absolute disuse, of these means, 
which are too commonly characteristic of 
Church life in the average parish. On the 
contrary, by just so much as the faithful 
are burdened by business, entangled in so- 
ciety, and beset by enticing pleasures and 
amusements, is there a greater need for a 
more earnest and determined effort on their 
part to make what effective use they can of 
these—the only means capable of preserv- 
ing in them any traces of a true religious 
life. 

It is, however, lamentably true that, in- 
stead of resolutely facing these obstacles 
and striving to beat them down, many 
tamely yield the whole field and let them- 
selves be led captive at will. Some appear 
to regard it quite enough for the priest, as 
a sort of spiritual representative of the peo- 
ple, to be distinctly religious. Their re- 
sponsibility ends with attending the main. 
services, paying the pew rent, and contrib- 
uting to the financial success of the Church. 
fairs, sociables, suppers, and other like edi- 
fying means of propagating Christianity. 
Others who would not be thought wanting 
in admiration of the Prayer Book—who, 
perhaps, even style themselves distinctively, 
‘Prayer Book Churchmen’’—pay no atten- 
tion to the Wednesday or Friday Fast-day 
services, when such are held; utterly ignore 
the rubrical law laid down for the proper 
observance of the appointed Fast-days 
throughout the year, requiring ‘‘such a 
measure ot abstinence as is more especially 
suited to extraordinary acts and exercises 
of devotion’’; in fact, recognize no such acts. 
and exercises of devotion as either a duty 
or necessity; and even come to the Holy 
Communion on their own set Sunday of the 
month, withoutany such previous reflection, 
self-examination, and personal humiliation 
before God as issmost solemnly enjoined by 
the exhoration. Others, with a better re- 
gard for their religious obligations as 
“Christians and Churchmen,” pay a certain 
earnest and well-meant but, nevertheless, 
mistaken attention to the claims of the 
Lenten Fast as a means of religious im- 
provement. But, instead of availing them- 
selves of fasting, meditation, and prayer— 
the ‘‘extraordinary acts of devotion” con- 
templated by the Church—as a means of 
personal discipline and culture, they sum 
up their Lenten duty in the simple observ- 
ance of the annual round of extra services. 
and public instructions. 

With regard to the first two classes, little 
can be said, beyond the expressing of sorrow 
over their condition and course. It is hard 
to effect any religious reformation so radi- 
cal as a return to something of a true spirit- 
ual life when there is not present in the 
minds of those to be reached some percepti- 
ble sensibility in the religious conscience. 
But to those who belong to the latter class, 
it may be said with hopeful earnestness: 
Remember that the public services of the 
Church are necessarily general. They can- 
not, with any closeness, meet the spiritual 
wants of the individual. They may be greatly 
helpful to you in your striving after the 
spiritual life, but they cannot serve as a 
sufficient substitute for your private reli-~ 
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‘gious exercises and devotions. No listening 
to the Scripture lessons; no repeating of the 
General Confession; no responding to the 
common prayers; no uniting in the common 
praise, can with any safety be allowed to 
take the place of your self-denying absti- 
nence; your private study of the Word; your 
personal self-examination; your earnest 
seeking of the Father—who seeth in secret 
—‘‘by prayer and supplication, letting your 
requests be made known unto God.” A pub- 
lic presentation at court is one thing; a 
private audience with the prince himself is 
quite another thing, and, for the purpose of 
presenting and pressing an important peti- 
tion, a far better one. 

May one not say, then, in conclusion: 
Dearly Beloved, let this Lenten season be 
with you the beginning of such precious 
private audiences with your Lord and Say- 
iour. Prepare yourselves by fasting and 
meditation, and with earnest and frequent 
prayer, plead your case before Him ‘“‘as a 
man pleadeth with his friend.” Come thus 
to Him with your spiritual wants and cares, 
and He will not say thee nay. Come thus 
to Him, and He will prove His promises to 
be “yea, and amen.” Come thus to Him, 
and He will show thee the path of life; and 
thou wilt find that ‘‘in His presence is the 
fullness of joy; and at His right hand there 
is pleasure forevermore.” 


SN 5S 
Pray, Proclaim, Pay* 
BY THE REV. CHARLES SCADDING 


Se PAUL laid much emphasis on doing 
one thing. What is the ‘‘one thing” 
which the members of any given parish are 
todo? Surely it is to extend Christ’s king- 
dom. The practical method of doing this 
is easily stated and easily remembered: 


PRAY, PROCLAIM, PAY 


Pray for your Church, and for your fel- 
low-members. Nothing soothes our per- 
turbed spirits so much as prayer. Pray es- 
pecially for your clergyman, not that he 
may order the parish as you individually 
may wish, because in that case there would 
be such variety of prayer, but that he may 
have a sound judgment in all things, and a 
broad sympathy. Pray for your fellow-wor- 
shiper. Make allowance for his individual- 
ity. We have all different dispositions and 
personalities, and we are so very human 
that the personality of one is often most dis- 
turbing to the other. Pray, therefore, for 
her or him, that your own soul may be 
calmed. 

Then let me implore you to remember es- 
pecially public worship. ‘‘ Neglect not the 
assembling of yourselves together.”? Honor 
the Lord by your presence, by being regu- 
lar in your attendance. It is your Church; 
let not the weakness of the sermon, or the 
foibles of your fellow-worshiper keep you 
away. No soldier, loyal to a cause, steps 
out of the ranks and falls back to slumber 
in his tent because some other soldier in 
the line does not keep in step, or carries his 
‘gun wrong end up, or mistakes himself for 
the general in command. No; he fights 
manfully in that little part of the battle im- 
mediately before him, encouraging those 
‘on either side, and by his enthusiasm and 
earnestness carries forward the whole line 
to glorious victory, regardless of any hin- 
drance that any one individual in that line 
may offer. 


*From sermon delivered Jan. 2. 1898, Emmanuel 
church, La Grange, IL. 
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So it is with public worship. Let each 
one among us say for himself: ‘‘This Church 
is mine, it is my service, and I shall resolve 
on this first Sunday of the new year to avail 
myself of the privileges of worshiping, re- 
gardless of my personal dislike for the rec- 
tor, the music, the vestry, or my fellow- 
worshiper.’”’ Letus, one and all, be faithful 
in this one thing—the regular attendance 
at public worship. There are many who 
say: ‘“‘Oh, it doesn't make any difference 
whether I go to church or not.” That is 
not true; it makes the greatest possible dif- 
ference. The best work, the greatest Church 
work, that you can do, is that done by your 
presence at the services. You donot know 
how far reaching in its example that silent 
presence is. The security of this building de- 
pends on the presence of each individual 
stone in its own place. Equally does the se- 
curity of the spiritual Church depend on 
your individual presence at its services. 
Especially would I urge your faithful and 
regular attendance at the Holy Communion. 
It is a sacrament ordained by Christ him- 
self, whereby in a special way He gives 
himself to you and helps you to live up to 
your resolutions, and to be better men and 
women. 

The Church is becoming honeycombed 
with a spirit of worldliness; an invitation to 
a dance, or to cards, or a theatre, will be 
promptly accepted, and a vaudeville per- 
formance which is in no sense elevating to 
the community, will attract scores of our 
young men, many of whom seem to have 
lost interest in the services of the Church 
to which they belong. There are some re- 
ligious bodies who regard dancing, cards, 
theatre-going, clubs, as inventions of the 
evil one, as downright sins, and, therefore, 
to be avoided as stealing or murder. The 
Church is wiser, and takes a broader view. 
It says that there are certain amusements 
that are innocent in themselves, but Chris- 
tians must distinguish between use and 
abuse. And I feel it my bounden duty, as 
the embassador sent to minister at the 
Church’s altar set up in this community, 
to warn you, my beloved, against this 
spirit of worldliness, which is taking the life 
out of our public worship, and to exhort you 
earnestly to resolve this year to distinguish 
between the use and abuse of things which 
may be innocent inthemselves. Take more 
interest in the public services, and attend 
them at least as faithfully as you keep your 
social engagements. 

PROCLAIM 


This word expresses the next division of 
the one thing of extending Christ’s king- 
dom. Talk about your Church, tell people 
of its blessings, its beauty, its good parts. 
Speak encouragingly of it. It is so easy to 
criticise and find fault, and there is so much 
difference of opinion. Some think there 
should be more and brighter music; others 
that there is already too much; some that 
the singing is far too fast; others that it is 
too slow; some thatthe ideal of ritual is that 
of the conservative Churchmanship of New 
York, Virginia, and Philadelphia, twenty 
years ago; others that the ideal is best real- 
ized in the color, light, and life of the ad- 
vanced ritual, which is partially the result 
of the growth of the Oxford movement; all 
are at heart earnest, loyal Churchmen. 
What then is to be done? First of all, real- 
ize the fact that we all belong to a Church 
by whose Canon Law the rector of each par- 
ish is to be the sole judze of the kind of sery- 
ice best fitted for the community, and then 
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loyally to support him so long as he is the 
rector, and make the most of the services. 

Yes, help your Church by proclaiming 
its beauties and possibilities. Charitably 
cover its mistakes and allow for the idiosyn- 
crasies of its rector and workers. Invite 
your friends to it. Tell them of the glor- 
ious heritage we Churchmen have, of our 
adherence to the Faith of our fathers, and 
our genuine Catholicity. Suppose the yard- 
men at Chicago made up a train, sounded the 
wheels, tested the air brakes, and pro- 
nounced it in every way fit to go out; sup- 
pose that the engineer had such confidence 
that he was willing to risk his life and rep- 
utation in hauling it across the country, and 
that the conductor and trainmen felt it was 
in a safe condition and would reach its des- 
tination in safety. Suppose, I say, there 
was this expert testimony as to the satisfac- 
tory condition of the train by those who 
were responsible for its equipment and 
transportation, what would be thought of 
one who was only a passenger on that 
train, going among the passengers giving 
it as his private opinion that there is a 
crack in the wheel, that the brakes do not 
work, that the engineer does not understand 
his engine, that so much money has been 
spent in the adornment of the cars that 
there was not enough left to keep up the 
steam for the whole of the journey? 

Now, although these conditions might 
exist only in the mind of the passenger, 
and to him seem very real, such talking 
and suggestions would, not unlikely, empty 
the train at the first stop. So let me ask 
you to proclaim your Church by speaking 
as encourayvingly and enthusiastically of 


it as you can. 
PAY 


If, in extending the kingdom, we are to 
pray and to proclaim, we are also to pay. 

We speak of our Church, our parish 
building, our rector, and yet there are 
many who do not seem to realize the re- 
sponsibility in that little word ‘“‘our.” 
When we say our town, our waterworks, our 
streets, we mean that each realizes that he 
has to contribute to the support of our town, 
etc. Yet in Church matters it seems differ- 
ent. Asarule,a few give liberally, and the 
rest give nothing. No remedy will reach 
the root of the financial disease of a parish 
and cure it wholly, which does not involve 
the principle of systematic giving. Like 
all the rest of our service of God, the offer- 
ings that we make to Him should not be 
altogether lawless, self-willed, and irregu- 
lar. God’s law is that a certain definite 
portion of one’s income should be given 
to the work of extending His kingdom, 
and those who follow that law receive 
great spiritual and temporal blessing. I 
have never known a business man, pro- 
fessional man, or farmer who practiced 
the law of ‘‘tithe’ who was not more 
than satisfied with the results. Indirectly 
and inferentially, our blessed Lord com- 
mended and commanded this law of tithing. 
He said to the Pharisees who boasted how 
careful they were to tithe everything, 
“These ought ye to have done.” Let us 
talk less about giving until what we owe is 
paid; and the debt is incumbent upon all 
alike. Should you not see your way to giv- 
ing your tenth, after prayerful and careful 
consideration, let me advise you to start 
with some other proportion. Any system of 
giving is better than none, and incidentally 
leads to a better system, Ina free chureh, 
where the envelope system exists, all are 
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urged to take envelopes, however small 
their contribution. This enables the vestry 
to know how much they can count upon for 
the rector’s salary and parochial expenses. 
The envelope system guards against the loss 
incident to rainy Sundays and occasional 
absences of members of the congregation, 
for the expenses of the parish go on all the 
same, whether you are present or absent. 
Then the envelopes being given through the 
offertory, the idea is emphasized that your 
contribution is not simply a business matter 
between you and the treasurer of the parish, 
butalso, and chiefly, an act of worship. 

Remember, then, that in order to do the 
one thing of extending Christ’s kingdom, 
you and I have to 


PRAY, PROCLAIM, PAY. 


Remember that the next thing is more 
important than the last thing, that the best 
part of life is never behind, but always be- 
fore. Are we not in danger of living in the 
past instead of upon it? Let the memory of 
bygone years be an inspiration to us rather 
than a reproach. Some present enthusiasm 
is the effectual cure for the paralysis caused 
by our idly dreaming of things ‘‘which are 
behind.” Let life be arepeated endeavor, 
and let us reach forth courageously and vig- 
orously ‘‘to those things which are before.” 
‘To some of us this year may be the last; let 
us all seek to make it the best. ' 


aes 4s 
Easter Hope 


BY ISABELLA GRAHAM PARKER 
‘Our Blessed Lord arose, 
Heaven’s portal to unclose, 
And our beloved ones are with Him living 
In that fair waiting-land, 
Led by His loving hand, 
New life and light forevermore receiving. 


And when at length shall dawn 
‘The resurrection morn, 
His hand shall lead them through the golden 
portal, 
In fadeless beauty drest, 
To find eternal rest 
Where love and joy and peace shall be immortal. 


«O Saviour, gone before, 
From the eternal shore, 

Our perils on the stormy sea beholding, 
‘Grant us through toil and pain 
That haven safe to gain, 

In blessed peace our weary souls enfolding. 
Haster Tuesday. 

—*s— 


Letters to the Editor 


FUND FOR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DECEASED 
CLERGYMEN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

May I be permitted to say, in answer to the 
Rev. Alfred Brittain’s letter in your number of 
April 16th, that the Fund for the Widows and 
Orphans of Deceased Clergymen corresponds 
exactly with the pension fund of the United 
States government for the widows and orphans 
of our soldiers and sailors. That fund is colleet- 
ed in various ways from the American people, 
and our fund is collected from the people of our 
Church. No one dreams that the drawing a 
pension from the national fund places the 
drawer on a ‘“‘mendicant footing,” and I do not 
believe our pensioners in the Church occupy 
any different position. It is a just and honest 
debt which the Church owes her servants, and 
it is not charity, it is their right to use it. 

CLINTON LOCKE. 


WAR PRAYERS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Will you kindly permit me, at this crisis in 
our nation’s history, to call the attention of your 
readers, clergy, and laity, to the prayers found 
in the Prayer Book office: 

“To be used at sea’’; especially, 
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“O Eternal Lord God,” etc., p. 305; 

“O most powerful,” etc., p. 307; and 

“O Almighty God,” etc., p. 311. 

They are excellent for private use, and the 
rubric after third Collect Evensong allows 
“such prayer, or prayers, taken out of this 
book,” ete. 

That admirable story by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, called ‘“‘Westward Ho”! furnishes 
very good reading for all who are interested in 
Spanish character. J. ANKETELL. 

St. George’s Day, 1898. 

AN BXPLANATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The promise made in my letter to send you 
the full facts regarding the Angelus article was 
conditional upon your considering the article 
worthy of.any notice. I did not so consider it. 
Having no request from you for the facts, I did 
not send them. 

Now that you have taken the subject up, I 
would say: (1) The reputed synopsis of Mr. 
Roy’s address was entirely misleading aad er- 
roneous. His theme was perfectly loyal to the 
Catholic Faith. (2) I read the letter of Bishop 
White sanctioning the delivery of three lay 
addresses in-my parish, to quiet the scruples of 
a few of my older parishioners who had asked 
me in a kindly way if lay addresses were regu- 
lar and canonical. (3) In reading this letter, 
I stated distinctly that Bishop White had writ- 
ten the letter six weeks previously, before I 
had invited my laymen to speak on the subjects 
Thad assigned them. The Angelus correspond- 
ent simply distorted this fact in her unfouaded 
charges. Wo. GALPIN. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Percy Barnes, of Fair Haven, Conn., has 
accepted a call to St. John’s, Essex, Conn. 


The Rev. Walter G. Blossom has accepted the posi- 
tion of Bishop’s assistant at St. Paul’s cathedral, 
Fond du Lac, and should be addressed at Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

The Rev. Wm. A. Coale has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s church, Baltimore, Md. 

The Rev. Thos. W. Cooke has resigned the curacy 
of the church of the Ascension, Washington, D. C. 


The Rev. Alban Greaves has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Mary’s church, Kingston, N.C., and sailed 
in the steamship ‘‘Etruria,’’ April 16th, for a visit to 
England. 


The Rev. E. A. Gernant has resigned the rectorship 
of Christ church, Ridley Park, Pa., and will have 
charge of the mission at Overbrook, in the convoca- 
tion of West Philadelphia. 


The Rev. H. A. Handel has taken charge of St. 
James’ church, Meeker, Col. Address letters accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. F. W. Hilliard, for the past five years in 
charge of the Church work in the town of Monroe and 
the county of Union, N. C., may be. addressed, after 
May 10th, at Oxford, N. C. He goes to assist his 
daughters in the charge of ‘‘The Francis Hilliard 
School,’’ and to take mission work in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Rev. George C. Hunting has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s parish, Virginia City; and the 
charge of St. John’s, Gold Hil); Grace, Silver City, 
and Ascension mission, Dayton, Nevada, to become 
chaplain to the Bishop of Nevada and Utah, and reg- 
istrar of the diocese. Address, Rowland Hall, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, after May 15th. 


The Rev. Baker P. Lee has resigned the rectorship 
of the Bishop Johns memorial church, Farmville, 8, 
Va., and accepted a call to Columbia, S. C. 


The Rey. A. A. Pruden who resigned the pastorate 
of St. Phillip’s church, Durham, N. C., recently, has 
accepted a call from St: Stephen's church, Goldsboro, 
N. C. 

The Rev. Arnold H. Redding, rector of St. Mark’s, 
church, Tarrytown, N. Y., has entirely recovered from 
his recent illness. 

The Rev. George F. Rosenmuller, of the diocese of 
Western New York, has accepted a call to the rector- 
ship of St. Stephen’s church, McKeesport, diocese of 
Pittsburgh. He entered upon his new work on the 
first Sunday after Easter. 

The Rev. J. A. M. Richey has accepted a call to St. 
John’s church, Mason City, Ia., and may be addressed 
accordingly after the first Sunday in May. 

The address of the Rev. W. H. Tomlins is changed 
from East St. Louis, Ill., to Estherville, Iowa. 
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The Rev. W. Parry Thomas has accepted a unani- 
mous call to take charge of the parishes of Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Albia, Iowa. His address will be Albia, Ia. 


The Rev. Dr. Lucius Waterman has resigned the 
rectorship of St. James‘ church, Laconia, N. H. 


To Correspondents 


C. W.—The monogram IHC comprises the first 
two letters and the last letter of the name Jesus, in 
Greek, the C being the terminal S or sigma. In mod- 
ern times a new significance has been given to this 
sign, by taking the three letters as Latin initials, 
representing the words, Jesus Hominumn Salvator. 


W.E.B.—(1) Full information as to Religious 
Orders and Sisterhoods is given in “The Living 
Chureh Annual,’ Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and in the American Church almanac, James 
Pott & Co., New York. (2) We do not think any of 
these orders undertakes the education of young men 
for the ministry. (8) The book, if on sale, can be 
obtained of any Church bookseller. 


Officiat 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF IN- 
TERESTS OF LABOR 


The annual meeting of the C. A. I. L. will be held 
on the evening of May 10th. The preced ng Sunday 
(May 8th) is t» be observed as aC, A. I. L. Mission. 
Cl rgymenin every diocese of the United States are 
requested upon that day to preach a sermon on the 
interests of labor from any standpoint, and to refer 
to the C. A. I. L., and the part it-has taken in reform 
movements connected with socialproblems. If noth- 
ing more is possible, they are asked to read C. A. I. L. 
principles, and use in the service the C. A. I. L. col- 
lect. Vhe secretary, Miss H. A. Keyser, 252 W. 99th 
st., New York city, will be glad, upon request. to fur- 
nish further information. In New York city labor 
sermons will be preached by different clergymen in 
the morning, but in the evening, the C. A. I. L. forces 
and delegates from labor organizations will rally at 
Trinity church, and Bishop Potter will preach the 
sermon. 

Died 

BRowN.—On Sunday, April 17th, 1898, Noah Brown, 
aged 41 years. Funeral at St. John’s church, Dakota, 
Minn., the Rev. Thos. K. Allen officiating. 

HITCHCOCK.—Died. on Easter Tuesday, 1898, at his 
residence in Chicago, Jonas Coe Hitchcock, in the 
62nd year of his age. 

Eternallight and peace, grant him, Good Lord 

SISTER AGATHA.— At the House of Mercy, In- 
wood, New York city, on Easter Monday, April 11, 
1898, Sister Agatha, of the Community of St. Mary. 
Burial from St. Mary’s chapel, at the Mother House, 


Peekskill. 
May she rest in peace. 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
Kimber, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work whicnis 
very markedin some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


A NASHOTAH graduate of 13 years’ experience. un- 
married, desires parisn or missionary work. Salary, 
$700 per annum. Excellent references. Bex 423, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 


WANTED.—Organist and choirmaster for young 
and growing parish in Chicago. Must be communi- 
cant,and experienced in training boys’ voices. Vest- 
ed choir, pipe organ. salary moderate. Address, 
giving references and stating salary required, REC- 
TOR, THE LIVING CBURCH. 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, May, 1898 


i. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. 3rd Sunday after Easter 


Red. 

8. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
15. 5th Sunday after Easter. (Rogation.) White. 
16. ROGATION Day. ‘ Violet. 
17. Violet. 
18. a §6 Violet. (White at Evensong.) 
19. ASCENSION DAY. White. 
22. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
29. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
30. Monday in Whitsun week. Red. 
31. Tuesday in Whitsun week. Red 


A Flock of Wild Geese 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


I stand in the north-wind and listen— 

And up through the sunbeams that glisten, 
See a flock of wild-geese on the wing,— 

In the air what a whirr—and a ring! 


How discordant the cry that they utter! 

But the sound of their wings’ rhythmic flutter 
Is music nought else can bestow: 

It awakens, when falling below, 

A throb and a thrill on my heart strings, 

In my soul a wild yearning for bird-wings, 
That would bear me away glad and free— 

On and on, through the air to the sea. 


Overcome by the feeling, the longing, 

The wishes insistently thronging, 

I stand as a captive whose chain 

Holds him down with its strength and its pain. 


The March-wind sweeps on with swift blowing— 
Out of sight now the wild geese are going, 
With the speed of a tireless wing; 

They have left me a token of spring, 

A message that winter is over; 

Soon the bees will hum in the clover, 

A promise that April’s bright showers 

Will cover the meadows with flowers. 


London, Ohio. 
5 


St. Philip and St. James’ Day 


O St. Philip was vouchsafed the distinc- 
tion of being the first-called disciple of 
the Lord. St. John tells us that he ‘‘was of 
Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter.” 
It would seem that he had previously been 
a disciple of St. John, the Baptist. It was 
the great distinction of St. Philip to be the 
first to bring others to Christ. ‘‘Philip 
findeth Nathaniel, and saith unto him, We 
have found Him of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of Joseph.” Few, if any, of the 
disciples seem to have more faithfully fol- 
lowed the Lord, or have been more con- 
stantly in His companionship. It may have 
been this that led to the gentle admonition 
recorded in the Gospel for the day—‘‘Have 
I been so long time with you and yet hast 
thou not known Me, Philip”? His faith and 
zeal are indicated not only in being the first 
to bring a brother-man to the Saviour he 
had himself found, but subsequently also in 
bringing to the Lord certain Greeks who 
came to him, saying: ‘‘Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” In the account of the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes, he seems to have been 
specially under the loving eye of the Master, 
who sought to “‘prove him” before He tried 
the faith of the others. It may have been 
because He felt that Philip’s faith, at least, 
would stand the test. After the resurrec- 
tion St. Philip is spoken of as present at the 
election of St. Matthias to the place ‘from 
which Judas by transgression fell,’’ but does 
not appear thereafter in the New Testament 
history. It is implied, however, that he 
still continued in Jerusalem until after the 
outbreak of the first persecution. The tra- 
dition is that thereafter he preached the 
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Gospel in Northern Asia, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Hierapolis, a great stronghold of 
idolatry, in Phrygia. 

St. James the Less was son of Cleophas and 
of Mary. a nephew of Joseph, the husband 
of the Blessed Virgin. He is mentioned by 
Josephus, and in the Talmud, being well- 
known to the Jews from his high position in 
the Church at Jerusalem. He won from 
them even the honor of being called ‘‘The 
Just.” This distinguishing characteristic 
of the Apostle is markedly indicated aJso in 
his Epistle. It was his part to suffer mar- 
tyrdom in Jerusalem by the fanatical hatred 
of the very same class of meu that had 
brought his Saviour to the Cross. 

Why St. Philip and St. James are coupled 
in loving commemoration in the Church, is 
only matter of conjecture. St. Simon and 
St. Jude, St. Peter and St. Paul, are paral- 
lel instances of like commemoration. It 
may have been suggested from the fact that 
the Lord sent the disciples out two and two, 
preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom. It 
is certainly a suggestive thing that He thus 
sent them. Why? Apparently for mutual 
encouragement and loving helpfulness. 

It may well recall a much-needed lesson, 
one especially needed in these modern days 
in which our lot is cast. It is a time of con- 
stantly increasing luxury and unparalleled 
competition. The conditions of our modern 
life are, for the great mass, hard, exacting, 
unsympathetic. Christian charity lessens 
in such a day. The Church too often uncon- 
sciously reflects the spirit of the age, and 
hardens with a hardening generation. The 
old-time sense of Christian fellowship is too 
much forgotten, and the consequent duty of 
mutual helpfulness and brotherly love. 

In the Church of the first days, so fervent 
was the feeling of Christian brotherhood 
that, at the first, Christians ‘‘were of one 
heart and onesoul; neither said any of them 
that aught which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common.” Then, 
and for long afterward, the feeling of fellow- 
ship was a distinguishing characteristic of 
Christians. Even the heathen were con- 
strained to say: ‘See how these Christians 
love one another,” and then it was that 
“mightily grew the Word of God and pre- 
vailed.” If now faith is dim and love is cold, 
and the sense of Christian fellowship forgot- 
ten, what wonder if great masses stand 
aloof from every form of organized Chris- 
tianity, and that multitudes seek in the 
lodges, guilds, fraternities, mutual benefit 
and insurance orders, for that brotherhood, 
mutual helpfulness, and fellowship that of 
old men found in the Christian Church. 

Ss. 
ee 

((/\LD BROOKE” is dead—the ‘‘Brooke’”’ 

of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” He 
was the Rey. J. P. Gell, rector of Buxted, 
in Sussex, England. The Saturday Review 
speaks of him as probably the last survivor 
of Arnold’s famous ‘‘Sixth.” He began his 
career as an Official of the Colonial Office, 
was sent to Tasmania, and there married a 
daughter of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic 
explorer. Afterwards he took orders, be- 
came a preacher of note, and worked him- 
self out in what was a country parish when 
he took it, but which London swept over 
and inundated with bricks. For twenty 
years he lived at Buxted, where he was 
sent on the failure of his health by Arch- 
bishop Tait. The Saturday Review calls him 
“almost an ideal country parson, the friend 
and fellow-worker of the Nonconformists, a 
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true father of the poor, and counsellor of 
all.’—Harper’s Weekly. 
Ly. hae 
YMNS selected without regard to cir- 
cumstances may have a rather unlucky 
significance. The following story is told of 
a London priest: It was at a week-night 
service; the parish was a poor one; the con- 
gregation in church might have been 
counted on your fingers; and the vicar an- 
nounced as the opening hymn, that familiar 
one beginning, ‘‘What means this eager, 
anxious throng?” 
SSeS 


BUSINESS MAN of Bristol, England, 
thinks that with all the improvement 
in educational methods, there is a screw 
loose somewhere. He advertised for a hoy 
to take a plasze in his business establish- 
ment, with the following results: ‘‘No 1 boy 
who applied for the vacancy informed me 
that he had successfully passed the sixth 
standard. Heappeared an intelligent lad, 
and told me he had learnt algebra, Euclid, 
grammar, composition, and drawing. Ask- 
ing the boy if he had brought a character 
with him, his reply was: ‘I haven’t got no 
character, sir.’ No 2 now made his appear- 
ance. He had also passed the ‘sixth,’ 
Among other questions, I asked this lad if 
he knew his way about Clifton. ‘No sir,’ 
he replied, ‘but I knows my way about Bris- 
tol.’ Now for lad No. 3. He had passed 
standard seven. ‘Well, my boy,’ I asked, 
in ‘what business isyourfather?’ His reply — 
was, ‘‘I haven’t got no father, sir.’ Then 
came boy No. 4, extremely bright-looking, 
evidently a lad naturally of good parts. 
‘Well, my lad, what have you to say for 
yourself? What have you done at school?” 
He replied that he had passed standard 
seven, and was in tl e x-seventh; had learnt 
science, French, algebra, mathematics, and 
shorthand; had obtained honors in gram- 
mar, composition, and drawing. ‘Where 
have you worked since you left school, my 
lad?’ Lasked. He replied: ‘I haven’t worked 
nowhere, sir.’ I said, ‘You seem to be a 
strong boy; did you have any drilling at 
school?’ ‘Yes,sir,’ he replied; ‘we learnt. 
gymnastics.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘did you practice 
in the school room?’ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘we 
practiced in an ’all, sir’ (meaning a hall),” 
In view of this experience, this gentleman 
thinks there is no occasion for alarm lest 
the children of’ this generation are being 
overeducated or are likely to become too 
learned. 
Se ae 
Narecent Sunday afternoon,at St.Paul’s, 
Canon Newbolt said the corruption of 
family life always preceded national down- 
fall. We had long made a boast in England 
of our family life. Other people said they 
envied us. Christmas,which would shortly 
be here, was the festival of the family, yet 
could they be satisfied that all was safe? 
The Church, every one admitted, knew 
nothing of divorce. Then why should we 
listen to arguments which seem to recon- 
sider a doubtful passage of Scripture, and 
give it a sense which our forefathers legis- 
lated against? Were they, in the interest 
of laxity, to acquiesce in a law which was 
passed without the consent of the Church, 
the chief promoters of which had learned 
that they had called into existevce a mon- 
ster ‘‘Frankenstein” which now they could 
not control. He hoped no Englishman 
would allow this monster to preside at his 
table, to share his family life. 
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Dr. William Adams, Teacher of Theology 


Ti year that has lately gone witnessed 
in its early days the passing away from 
the scene of his life work, him whose name 
is written above, and in its October time the 
dust of another of the founders of Nashotah 
was brought back from its temporary rest- 
ing place on the Pacific toremain, until the 
consummation ofearthly things, at the home 
of his first love. The latter event called 
forth from the whole Church a glowing trib- 
ute to the memory of James Lloyd Breck, 
and it is not too much to say that there was 
caught from the incident a new and greater 
impulse of missionary life. It showed that 
the Church, after all, is not quick to forget 
the heroes who have given their hearts and 
lives to laying broad and deep the founda- 
tions on which she is now so strongly built. 

There was something in the character of 
Breck, a glamour as it were about his life, 
and a halo about him after death, to attract 
and hold the public eye. He was a man so 
single in his generation, a Saul among the 
prophets; such men hold attention, and, per- 
haps in consequence, others equally deserv- 
ing, or equally successful in a different 
sphere, are likely to be passed by. 

The thought has lingered in my mind 
since that memorable October day when I 
stood by the grave of Wm. Adams, my early 
(and almost only) teacher and life-long 
friend, that there is due to him.also a trib- 
ute not less than to the other; and the feel- 
ing has come that, in consequence of the 
strong light shining around the grave of 
Breck, there may be allowed to gather a 
shadow over that other grave, at least in 
the mind and heart of the Church at large. 
The time has not come, perhaps’ will never 
come, to write the life of William Adawus; 
perhaps, again, there was not material in it 
ofthat singular kind which holds the world’s 
attention; but surely there must be much in 
that quiet, full, patient student life that the 
grateful memory of the Church will not let 
die. 

It has occurred to me to give, or try to 
give, some impressions of Dr. Adams as a 
teacher, which have lain and brightened in 
my memory thes? many long years, and lay 
them as a small tribute of love on his newly 
made grave. 

The story used to be told that Bishop 
Coxe, a classmate in the General Seminary, 
once introduced Dr. Adams on some public 
occasion, as the man who vas teaching the- 
ology better than any man in the American 
Church. Ido not vouch for the accuracy of 
the story, but believe it may well be true. 
It may seem invidious to have said ‘‘better 
than any man,” but certainly none other has 
taught it “‘better”’ than he. He was a born 
scholar and a born teacher, and his long and 
patient life was wholly given to that work; 
as such he will live, first, in the hearts and 
lives—so long at least as they shall live—of 
those whose privilegeit was to be his pupils; 
and again, in the large and silent stream of 
influence which went out from him upon the 
thought and life of the whole Church. 

It is not my present purpose to speak of 
this large influence by his writings on his 
time, but rather of his immediate work in 
his class room, and personally in moulding 
the thoughts and lives of those coming under 
the spell and impress of his mind. 

It has sometimes been complained of that 
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all his students bore the same stamp, like so 
many coins coming from the mint. There 
may be something of fact in this, especially 
as to those who were under him in the early 
years; but if so, it is but a tribute to his 
power of impressing men; setting his stamp, 
or rather the stamp of the Catholic Faith, 
upon them. He had his marked individual- 
ity, an undoubted personality, but all its 


power was held subordinate to the power of. 


the Catholic Church; it all drew that way. 

As to the general trend of his theology, if 
it had any special trend—for he was no par- 
tisan, the founder or follower of no party or 
‘“‘school,’—I should say that it was in the 
line of the great doctors of the Church inall 
time, more especially as exhibited by the 
famous names of the Anglican Church. His 
theological pedigree may be given, in the 
Anglican line as that of Hooker, Pearson, 
Andrews, Waterland, and Bull, and in our 
own Church as Seabury, Hobart, and Whit- 
tingham, the latter his teacher in the sem- 
inary, and of whom he never failed to speak 
in the warmest terms of admiration and 
regard. ‘‘When I was in theseminary, Dr. 
Whittingham used to say,” or ‘‘Dr. Whit- 
tingham told us,” so and so, ‘‘and I have 
found that Dr. Whittingham was right.” 
Such was his respect for the Bishop of Mary- 
land, as the great scholar, teacher, and the- 
ologian of his day. 

Perhaps no professor was ever less formal 
in his method than Dr. Adams; indeed, it 
may be said that he had no formal method in 
his teaching at all. He had aclass room, 
but not a “‘lecture” room, for he probably 
never delivered a formal lecture in his life. 
Isay he had no ‘‘formal method,” but it must 
not be understood that he had no method 
underlying his idea and mode of work. I 
mean he did not teach by ‘‘rule of thumb,” 
but his work was spontaneous, adjusted to 
his men. He did not regard the men of his 
class as mere passive receptacles for what 
he, as professor, had to give—a row, as it 
were, of cups and glasses arranged around 
him, and he, a big pitcher, to fill them up 
day by day; such a conception of his mission 
never could have entered his head; but he 
considered his classes made up of living, 
thinking, working men; men who, for the 
most part, were to do their own work, to 
learn to think their own thoughts, to work 
out their own problems. It might seem at 
first that this process would not accomplish 
what has been said above; viz., that his pu- 
pils all bore the same stamp; but a little 
thought will discover why it so turned out. 
Men of brains particularly resist pressure, 
resist being made passive things, especially 
men of the mature age theological students 
are, or ought to be, and they rebel, fly off at 
a tangent, or go the other way. Too much 
dogmatism in things not properly dogmatic 
defeats itself. The writer hereof once said 
toa brotherclergyman: ‘‘——, how is it that 
you, son of good old evangelical Dr. ——, 
graduate of —— Seminary, have gone sky- 
scraping, away up into the clouds in your 
Churchmanship”’? ‘‘Oh,” he replied, ‘‘Dr. 
did it; he was always stuffing Calvin- 
ism down our throats; how could I have done 
otherwise”? It wasinevitable. Dr. Adams 
was too wise a man for this sort of thing. A 
class of men were not to be regarded as so 
many Strasbourg geese, nailed helplessly 


down before a fire, to be duly or unduly 
stuffed, and their theological livers hyper- 
trophied accordingly. No man could be 
more dogmatic in things belonging to 
“the Faith” than he; no man more free in 
things of opinion, or more tolerant in mat- 
ters not closed by the universal consent of 
the Church. 

It was by this temper and way that he 
won the confidence of his men. His pyra- 
mids all stood on the square, solid base of 
Catholic truth, and not on the little ends of 
personal opinion and conceit. He was al- 
ways open and patient with questions proper 
to be asked and questioners with good in- 
tent. He was impatient with foolish ques- 
tions, or questions asked simply to pester 
and annoy; such were seldom asked a second 
time. ‘‘Young gentlemen, I can teach the- 
ology,” he would say, ‘‘but there is one 
thing I can’t do, I can’t furnish my pupils 
with brains”; or, ‘‘Mr. ——, you are aman of 
sense, and ought not to ask any such ques- 
tion as that.” But with the honest, intel- 
ligent questioner there was noend of his pa- 
tience and interest and labor in helping toa 
clear knowledge of the matter sought. A 
question would be asked, and sometimes he 
would say: ‘‘Mr. ——, you go to the library, 
and on such and such a shelf, at the further 
end of the shelf, you will find such and such 
a book; on such and such a page, at the bot- 
tom, on the right-hand side, you will find 
the answer to your question.’’ This was a 
common thing. Dr. Adams did not consider 
a library an ornamental thing, to be kept 
locked most of the time, or open only when 
men were occupied with other work; but to 
be used, to be known, to be studied. He ex- 
pected his students to have at least a gener- 
al idea, a bird’s-eye view of all the great 
theological books lying at band. Again, 
when a question was asked, he would often 
say: ‘‘Mr. ——, I am going to walk to 
Cooney (Oconomowoc) this afternoon, or to 
Delafield, or to Pine Lake, and I want you 
to go along with me.” This, of course, to 
any man who had his wits about him, was too 
good to be lost. Never, perhaps, was Mr. 
Garfield’s definition of a ‘‘university”—Mark 
Hopkins sitting on one end of a log in the 
woods, and a student on the other end—bet- 
ter exhibited than on these walks. All 
learning and all knowledge seemed at the 
end of the professor’s tongue; and that walk 
by that student. was never forgotten. Some- 
times at the end of the class hour he would 
say to some one, ‘‘Come with me,’’ and ‘per- 
haps fifty turns were taken up and down the 
‘Doctor’s Walk,” in front of the chapel on 
the border of the lake. Every pebble in that 
“walk” bas, or ought to have, its theology by 
heart. 

It was this personal touch, this life beget- 
ting life, that made Dr. Adams’ teaching so 
effective to so many men;of course there 
must be the responsive faculty, some ability 
in the student to take in and be stimulated 
by what the man had to give. With dull- 
ards he had little patience, unless he found 
in them an honest sincerity to do the best 
they could; he fully recognized that God has 
place and work for all honest and sincere 
men in some partof His field. 

It was particularly with bright, thinking 
men who had not had the brithright of the 
Church, that the teaching and way of Dr. - 
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Adams was most effective. There was no 
end of his personal attention and labor with 
such. If he caught a young man who, like 
myself, had been nurtured in Puritanism, 
and tangled in the meshes of Calvinism, 
that man was the doctor’s special and pecu- 
liar care; the walks and talks, the library, 
the Scriptures, Church history, the litur- 
gies, human nature, everything—there was 
no end to it,—till by and by the clouds began 
to break, the fog to lift, and the blessed sun- 
light of Catholic truth began to appear. It 
was the wonderful personality of the man, 
dominated by, and saturated through and 
through, with the very temper and very 
thought of the Catholic Church. It was thus 
he became a guide—a cuide-board, almost, 
so steadily did the index point the one true 
way,—to bewildered men. Withall this, he 
expected his students to do, to learn to do, 
their own thinking, their own work; as said 
above, he did not consider them passive re- 
ceptacles to be fed or filled by himself.. For 
the lame he had patience, but for the lazy 
he had little use.. The man who could walk 
must use his own legs. 


I spoke of his class room, ‘rather than his 
“lecture” room; and so he was the leader— 
rather,sometimes, the head boy—of his class; 
he was no pedantic lecturer, stiff, prosy, for- 
mal; but when he became absorbed, in his 
informal way, in his subject, there were no 
dull, unlistening ears. When his glasses 
came off and he began polishing them with 
the bit of chamois he always carried for that 
purpose, or when he began to walk nervous- 
ly up and down the room, or one leg wert 
over the back of a chair, as he stood behind 
it, we knew something was coming, and all 
eyes and ears were alert. There was no tell- 
ing when or where he would break out, or 
where he would go. Sometimes, perhaps 
maliciously, we would set him off by some 
question, especially if we were not up in our 
Pearson for the day. Sometimes that would 
work; oftener it would not; it depended on 
the mood, or may be, he suspected the trick. 
Pearson was his great text book, and woe to 
the unlucky student who did not know him 
by heart; not merely that he should be able 
to repeat the text, but he demanded that it 
be intelligently inderstood. ‘An ounce of 
Pearson,” he was wont to say, ‘‘is wortha 
pound of Paley”; and so his great aim was to 
ground his pupils in the first principles of 
the Faith. Everything hinged upon the ar- 
cles of the Creed; those secured, everything 
else would fall into its place. 

I spoke of his great use of the library; his 
students constantly were sent there, and in 
that he was a guide-board, too. He knew 
every book it contained, and what was in it. 
It was marvelous to see him read. Like 
Macaulay and a few others, he seemed to 
take in a whole book at a single glance. 
Sometimes he would begin in the middle, 
sometimes at the end, and wind up with the 
preface; but if the book had an idea, a ker- 
nel, his instinct went straight to that and 
found it out, and all in the shortest space of 


time; the book and its contents were forever 


his. 


It is not to be wondered at, then, withsuch 


a personality, with such a gift of acquiring 
and imparting accurate knowledge, his stu- 
dents should find in him a teacher whom 
they were glad to reverence and follow in 
all that he held and taught. It was not, 
however, because he said it that it was true, 
but he made the truth stand out insuch bold 
and beautiful relief that men could but ac- 
cept it as the eternal truth of God. Verily, 
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Bishop Coxe was right, he taught theology 
better than any man in the American 


Church. 
I have dwelt thus lovingly, and altogether 


too briefly, on this phaseof Dr. Adams’ char- 
acter and li’s, because it was his best and 
chief phase, that to which he was best 
adapted, and in which he was most at home. 
His written books have had their use and 
power, and helped greatly to mould in cer- 
tain directions the mind and thought of the 
Church; but his literary style was defective 
and hard to read; hence the limited influ- 
ence they may now possess. 

In the General Convention, Dr. Adams 
was at his worst. It is an unfortunate thing 
for a doctor in divinity to get the reputation 
of being a ‘‘funny man.” His Irish wit and 
sense of fun were so great that by the many 
these chiefly were seen; but by the more 
thoughtful few his great wealth of learning, 
even in General Convention, was recognized; 
and so none was listened to more eagerly 
than he. But he was not a ‘‘Church politi- 
cian,’’no adroit manager of affairs, and hence 
often was outgeneraled by men with less 
conscience, perhaps, and of attainments 
vastly inferior to his. 

The life and work of such men as Adams 
is not much in the:public eye; but after all, 
they really lay the foundations of things. 
They do the thinking; other men get the 
applause. One sows and another reaps. It 
is the law of the kingdom of God. Adams 
puts out his thoughts in his homely, charac- 
teristic way; others catch up these thoughts, 
and with burning: rhetoric proclaim them 
on the housetops, so, in asecondary way, do 
the master minds reach at last and conquer 
the world. 

' A grand life work isdone. Kemper and 
Adams and Breck! They rest together in 
the little, consecrated, doubly, trebly con- 
secrated God’s acre at Nashotah; and where 
is there richer and holier:soil? What names 
brighter on the diptychs of the American 
Church than her ‘‘first” missionary bishop, 
her ‘first?’ missionary priest, and her ‘‘first” 
teacher of the Catholic Faith. 

au 
Book Reviews and Notices 


For Love of Country. A Story of Land and Sea in 
the Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend 


Brady. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 
“Tove of country! That was the great re- 
frain. Under its inspiration mighty 


men left all and marched forth to battle; wooed 
by its subtle music, heroic women bore the long 
hours of absence and suspense; and in its tender 
harmonies the little children were rocked to 
sleep. Ay, love of country! All the voices of 
man and nature in a continent caught it up and 
breathed it forth, hurled it in mighty diapason 
far up into God’s heaven. Love of country! 
They preached it,: loved it, lived for it, died for 
it, till at last it made them free.”’ In these elo- 
quent words the author of this admirable his- 
torical romance strikes the keynote of the story. 
It is a book worthy of praise for its fidelity to 
history, its vigor and beauty of description. 
Probably it is because the writer, the Archdea- 
con of Pennsylvania, is a graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy, that he has elected as hero of 
this thrilling story of Revolutionary days a 
young naval officer. Certain chapters, notably 
the one describing the battle between the Ran- 
dolph and the Yarmouth, are as moving and ex- 
citing as any accounts of sea fights on record. 
Besides the careful and valuable study of Wash- 
ington, which will give it importance in the 
estimation of older readers, its thrilling lessons 
of patriotism and its charming love story will 
enchant others. Altogether, it is a stirring and 
dramatic piece of serious historical writing, to 
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be commended to the attention of all readers 
as being especially timely and important in this 
crisis of our country’s history. 


By Anthony Hope. Illustrated by W 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Simon Dale. 
St. John Harper. 
Company. 
There isno Zenda in Mr. Hope’s new book.’ 

It is a romance of the days of the Restoration, 

and Eleanor Gwyn is the heroine. ‘‘The part 

of the Prince” is played by Simon Dale who, 
like his Zenda prototype, has adventures in 
love and war, as befits one who was destined to 

“love where the king loved, know what the 

king did, and drink of the king’s cup.” Of 

course the incidents are well told and keenly’ 
interesting; the dialogue is witty and amusing. 

As for ‘‘the moral of it’’—well, perhaps it is 

that to render loyal service, one should elect 

“a king whom a gentleman can serve.”’ 


Songs of Liberty and Other Poems. By Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Including Paraphrases from 
the Servian, after Translations by Nikola Tesla;. 
with a Prefatory Note by him on Servian Poetry. 
New York: The Century Company. Price, $1. : 
Nikola Tesla, the famous electrical inventor, 

has contributed to this new volume of Mr. 

Johnson’s an interesting preface on Servian 

poetry. He has also furnished for the poet’s 

verse, the literal translations from the chicf, 

Servian poet of to-day, Zmai lovan Iovanovick,. 

who has embodied in his fine and stirring na- 

tional poems, the noble feats, the heroic deeds, 
of the men and women who struggled for free- 
dom. The fate of the Servians is a sad one, 

Such poems as ‘‘The Three Giaours”’ and ‘‘A 

Mother of Bosina’’ help foreigners to know the’ 

debt they owe to these brave fighters for their 

sacrifice in defending civilization from the 

Asiatic hordes in the fourteenth century. In 

this volume are also included a patriotic ode, 

“The Voice of Webster,’? and another ode, in 

blank verse, ‘‘Hands Across Sea’’—the latter 

a timely addition to the growing literature di- 

rected to securing a more sympathetic under- 

stunding between America and England. There 
are other charming poems comprised in this 
volume. 

The Message of the World’s Religions. Re- 
printed from The Outlook. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 125. Price, 50c. 

We can express no commendation of either 
the design or the execution of this little book. 
It is based upon the mistaken notion that each 
of the great world religions (and Christianity 
like them) has an important message from God 
to men, all of which alike ought to be heard and 
heeded. This pernicious idea, popular as it is 
in certain quarters, deserves to be most severe- 
ly condemned. Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism may have certain commendable 
features, but they have no ‘‘message”’ to us, nor 
indeed to anyone. Their treatment in this book 
is scholarly, and at some points interesting, but 
it is barren of religious suggestiveness. The 
“message” of Judaism and Christianity, as here 
set forth, is most uninspiring. In the former 
case it consists of a feeble effort to galvanize 
the shattered fragments of a moribund religion 
into some show of life. In the latter, we find 
but the thinnest shadow of an emasculated Chris- 
tianity, which, as presented by Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, can hardly be distinguished from blank 
Unitarianism, It is the merest travesty of true 
and historic Christianity, and is entirely un- 
worthy of the name. 


Victor Serenus. A Story of the Pauline Era. By 
Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Henry Wood is not an unknown man. 
By the ‘‘psychic,” ‘‘mental healinz,’’ “suggest- 
ive’? public he is considered to be one of the 
greatestof living writers. Ordinary non-psychic 
readers would hardly consider him anywhere 
near that high-water mark. He is, however, a 
man of parts, ard says many noble and elevating 
things, though they are generally couched in 
the psychic lingo. For example, on p. 307 it is 
written: ‘So rapidly as the human mentality 
through evolutionary friction is rectified, the 
whole cosmos falls into tune. Then the noth- 
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ingness of evil as an entity will be made mani- 
fest. At present it is the name of a condition 
of relativity.”’ In plain English, this verbos- 
ity simply means that a time will come when 
good will wholly triumph over evil. The au- 
thor calls this book ‘idealistic,’ but we submit 
whether anything could be more glaringly 
realistic than the picture of St. Paul! in love, 
Yes, we are treated in this volume to the en- 
tirely new situation of St. Paul with a sweet- 
heart, and to us and other non-psychic persons 
the idea is simply revolting. St. Paul, of 
course, was a man like other men, but it does 
not suit our taste or our feelings to strip off the 
drapery of sacred reserve and drag in imagi- 
nary situations to lessen our reverence for the 
grand old teacher and Apostle. The book hasa 
great deal about our ‘‘duplicate self,” but 
nothing is brought out that can add to the 
force of St. Paul's own words: ‘‘Now then, it 
is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me.’’? The book, which is well written, will 
be quite a curiosity to those unfamiliar with 
the mental-healing literature. 


Whether White or Black, a Man. A Plea for the 
Civil Rights and Social Privileges for the Negro, 
By Edith Smith Davis. Illustrated. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75 cts. 

In a conversation with the jailer of Cook 
County Jail, Chicago, the writer of this review 
asked how thecolored men behaved themselves. 
He was surprised to hear the answer, ‘‘We 
have less trouble with them {than with ithe 
whites.’’ Of the voluntary visitors to the jail 
at Kansas City nine out of ten negroes can sign 
their names in the visitors’ book, while of white 
visitors only eight out of ten have this accom- 
plishment. Knowing these two incidents to be 
facts, itis with the greatest pleasure we com- 
mend this book on the black man to all readers. 
Asastory it is charmingly written, asa plea 
for full emancipation of the colored race its ar- 
gument is faultless, while as a claim for equal 
rights it is worthy of the highest approval. The 
characters of the story are natural, and the ev- 
ident truthfulness of the porsraits is convincing. 
The future of the South and of a great part of 
the population of Northern cities demands the 

removal of the absurd prejudices against the 
colored.:man which,strange tosay,havea greater 
hold on the minds of those Northerners who 
were so clamorous for emancipation, than upon 
Englishmen who paid in money for the freedom 
-of slaves, while Americans bought the same in 
blood. The negro character is full of buoyant 
hope and child-like joy. Let us encourage our 
brother by a more loving attempt at his abso- 
‘lute emancipation from the degradation forced 
upon him by slavery. The perusal of this de- 
‘lightful story will do much to add to our respect 
for the colored man. 


Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. Price, $1.25. 
There are five of them, all different, but all 

the same, in a sort of weird splendor and hag- 

gard fascination. They are really wonderful 
specimens of word painting, but they impress 
one most unpleasantly, for all their beauty. 

Full of genius, yet also repulsive in their mor- 

bid analysis, and the awful possibility of their 

truth. One does not wish to think that life is 
as it is thus represented. There is a way of 
looking at things which may be picturesque and 
utterly horrible, butisnottrue. Fancy the tone 
of thought which can thus speak of homes as 
‘‘the flimsy and inscrutable graves of the living, 
with their doors numbered like the doors of 
prison cells, and as impenetrable as the granite 
of tombstones.’’ The Tales of Unrest bristle 
with such epigrams, and you rise from their 
chromatic and splendid horrors with a shiver. 

At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By Helen 
Choate Prince. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

A young American artist, fairly rich, quite 
handsome, earnest, and serious, is the hero of 
the tale. His dog, Paddy, short for Paderew- 
ski, because he has short hair, has no mean 
share in the telling drama. The scene is laid 
in the valley of the Loire. We have French 
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life in the “Silver Crescent,’? where our ar- 
tist lodges, and in a neighboring grand chateau 
we meet a bourgeois family and a fin de siecle poet 
of the Verlaine school; also a number of other 
people, and we are carried through a really 
good story, original, fresh, and attractive. 
Our hero ends up with a proper beginning, that 
is, a happy marriage, and the curtain falls with 
the wicked, after all, fairly prospering, though 
our hero has happily escaped their wiles. The 
picture of French rural life is admirably done, 
and an unhappy, wicked cure makes one shud- 
der, 

The King of the Town. By Ellen Mackubin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1. 

The scene is laid in Montana, and the dramat- 
ic story tells of life at a military post and an 
adjacent mining town. The characters are in- 
teresting, the local color is truthful, and West- 
ern life is depicted in all its picturesque fresh- 
ness, without slang or melodramatic sentiment. 
One moves among ladies and gentlemen, and 
real people of genuine, even if rougher, type. 
The action all through the book is rapid and 
natural, and the incidents simple, yet just right. 
The ending is intense, and the inner spirit of 
the book, which the end so touchingly empha- 
sizes, is high-toned and noble. 


Prayers for Priest and People, the Parish and 
the Home. A Book of Services and Devotions for 
Clerical and Lay-Workers. Edited by the Rev. 
John Wright, D.D. St Paul, Minn.: The Wright 
Publishing Company. Prise, 31.50, postpaid. 
Provision seems to be made in this great col- 

lection of prayers for every possible occasion 

when there may be need of sucha guide. The 
book contains over 700 prayers, selected,adapted, 
and contributed. Ancient and modern liturgies 

have been consulted. Dr. Wright has made a 

study ofliturgics for a number of years, and with 

his private library of 5,000 volumes, containing 
rare Prayer Books of every description, has had 
special facilities for producing this book. The 

work is upon Churchly lines. The book is a 

narrow octavo of convenient shape for the 

pocket. It contains 224 pages. 


Object Lessons for Juuior Work; With Prac- 
tical Suggestions. By Ella N. Wood. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 50 cts. 

There are many useful hints in this little 
book which Sunday school teachers who have 
charge of little children will find interesting. 
It is bright and full of love for the little ones, 
and will doubtless prove servicable in the line 
of helps to teachers. The few things in it that 
a Churchman cannot accept are so insignificant, 
compared with the book as a whole, that we 
can commend it heartily to Sunday school 
workers. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 
Henry VIII. and the Reformation, in Relation to the 
Church of England. By the Rev. William Fred- 
eric Faber. 15 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 
1. Heroes of the Mission Field. $1. 2. Modern He- 
roes of the Mission Field. $1. By the Rt. Rev. 
W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
Fourth editions. 
METHUEN & Co., London 


Some New Testament Problems. By the Rev: Arthur 
Wright, M. A. 


The Beginnings of English Christianity. By William 
Edward Collins, M. A. 
E. R. HERRICK & Co. 


The Earnest Communicant. By the Most Rev. Ash- 
ton Oxenden, D.D. 35c. 


The Herods. By F. W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S. $1. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hast- 
ings, M. A., D. D., and John A. Selbie, M. A. In 
four vols. Vol. 1. $6per vol. 


Opinions of the Press 


Canadian Churchman 
LirurGicaL SERVICES.—The general tendency 
towards some form of liturgy among the various 
religious bodies is certainly very noticeable, 
and curiously the most decided steps in that 
direction are being taken in Scotland, where 
from past history and tradition one would least 
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expect it. The progress of the Scottish Estab- 
lished Church towards a somewhat elaborate 
form of liturgical worship is very marked, but 
it is not only in the Established or Presbyterian 
bodies that this trend is seen. In Paisley there 
is a Baptist church with a surpliced choir, and 
in a Glasgow Congregational church, a liturgy is 
used, the Psalms are chanted, daily services 
are held, and over the Communion table stands 
a large gilt cross. Whilst the advance in this 
direction is not so strongly marked elsewhere 
as in Scotland, it may still be detected every- 
where, and it looks as if the time would come 
when the only places of worship where the old 
bare Puritan service will be found, may be in 
some Anglican churches who still fondly cling 
to the parson and clerk duet common in the 
days of the Georges. 


The Church Times (London) 

AN ENGLIisH Oprnion.— A correspondent fa- 
vors us with an extract from the well-known 
American journal, Taz Living Caurcu (March 
19, 1898), which contains some interesting fig- 
ures showing the amount of money contributed 
or bequeathed for charitable and missionary 
purposes in the United States. We have lately 
heard and read disparaging reflections upon the 
numerical inferiority of the members of the 
American Church. It is, therefore, only an act 
of justice to mention one fact which proves 
that, if American Churchmen are inferior in 
numbers, they are at any rate foremost in good 
works. Thus we find that, whereas they con- 
tributed for Church and missionary purposes in 
1895 the sum of $795,000, their subscriptions for 
last year had risen to $1,026,600. In 1896 the 
Methodists raised $132,200, and last year only 
$87,100. Next to Churchmen come the Congrega- 
tionalists whose contributions are considerably 
less than half those of the former ; namely, $431,- 
800. In fact, it takes three of the most power- 
ful of the sects, the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, and the Presbyterians, to equal the 
measure of the gifts of Churchmen. We are 
not great believers in the value of statistics, 
and we should not care, as a rule, to lay par- 
ticular stress upon such figures as we havegiven 
above, but against the numbering of heads, 
which is the fashion at present, it is not unfair 
to set the numbering of alms. 


The Advance (Congregational) 

Lay Hetp.—Alert listening is an impgrpant 
lay activity. A phrase which often fell trom 
the lips of Jesus was: ‘‘He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear.” All that Jesus said was 
worthy of hearing, which cannot always be said 
of ordinary human speech, but alert hearing 
has much to do with good speaking. If themem- 
bers of a congregation are alert, open-eyed, 
open-eared, receptive, their pastor must be a 
dull man indeed if he does not preach good ser- 
mons; but if, on the other hand, the people are 
dull, sleepy, inattentive, in vain the preacher 
spreads his sermonic wings, in vain he tries to 
rise. Pulpit speech is twofold, a speaker and 
hearers, and there must be receptive activity at 
the pew end of the sermon, or it will be a flat 
failure. 


THERE is a Sisterhood in France that resem- 
bles the famous Trappist’s order in its austerity. 
These women, when they enter the convent, are 
condemned to eternal silence. It is the only 
Sisterhood of the kind in the world, and it was 
founded at the beginning of the present centu- 
ry. The fifty women within the walls never 
leave their chosen home, never speak to one an- 
other, never lift their eyes except in prayer or 
work, and walk with their black cowls drawn 
over their faces so that they can neither see 
nor be seen. They are living, yet dead—year in 
and year out they exist, never raising their 
eyes. The silent Sisters rise at 4 4. M., and till 
7:30 tell their beads in the chapel. Sometimes 
while at meals the Superior rings a bell and 
each Sister is supposed to pause instantly, with 
hands raised to the mouth, perhaps, and cannot 
move till the bell rings again. This is to incul- 
cate submission and patience. These women, 
unlike other Sisterhoods, do no charity. 
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The thousehold 


(Copyrighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E, IRELAND 
CHAPTER VII.—CONCLUDED. 
A LESSON FROM ‘‘DELIVER US FROM EVIL” 


T had been the earnest desire of Carl 

Steinmuller and the parents of Esther, that 
the young couple should make their home 
with them. But to this Leopold objected, 
giving as a reason, that for the time he 
could remain upon shore it was his duty to 
live on the island, that he might be near 
Mother Anna. This endeared him the more 
to all; but the truth was, his nerves could 
not endure the constant sight of the mural 
painting—‘‘Cain and Abel,” and the in- 
scription, ‘‘Deliver us from Evil.’’ He 
feared that his horror of it might lead to 
suspicion, and from that to discovery of his 
crime. 

It was therefore decided that the cottage 
of Neils Andersen, only separated from 
that of Mother Anna by agarden, should be 
fitted up as a home for Leopold and Esther; 
and during the time when Leopold’s duties 
as amariner called him from home, Esther 
was to return to her grandfather’s house in 
Schafhausen. 

Nearly three years passed away from the 
time they took posession of their neat little 
home, and during the most of the time Leo- 
pold had been making a long voyage to 
China and India, and was daily expected 
home. Esther, with her baby daughter, had 
come from Schafhausen and taken possession 
of their home on the island, to have it in 
comfortable order by the time he arrived. 

There had been signs of a storm for sev- 
eral days, and the island people were, as us- 
ual, somewhat anxious, for unlike many 
other and larger islands, theirs had no 
dykes or embankments to protect it from 
the waves of thesea during a violent storm. 

It was late in the afternoon of a dark, low- 
ering day, when the storm broke upon them 
in all its fury. Without, the world seemed 
covered with a black pall, the sea could not 
be distinguished from the land, and noth- 
ing could be heard above the howling 
of the wind and the roaring of the break- 
ers dashing upon the shore. But within 
the cottage of Esther the lamp burned 
clearly, and there was a glowing fire upon 


the hearth, which lighted miniature fires in ; 


the eyes of her and her little daughter, 
seated before it. 

Their frugal supper was finished, and Es- 
ther was preparing the little one for her 
rest in the room overhead. She took the 
scarlet stockings from the plump and dim- 
pled little feet, put them playfully over the 
eyes of little Anna, then held them above 
her head, and with many a turn and twist of 
the tiny hands, with much laughing and 
baby prattle, the little girl tried to reach 
them 

“Now, little one, say your prayers, and 
mamma will put you in your warm little 
bed,” and the beautiful and intelligent little 
creature knelt at her mother’s knee. She 
followed the words of her mother in the pe- 
titions of the Lord’s Prayer, then as usual 
she closed with, ‘‘God bless papa out on the 
great sea, and bless mamma, and grandpapa 


und grandmamma, and dear great-grand- 


papa, and Mother Anna, and everybody,and 
make me a good child.” 

All this said with the hands folded, Esther 
carried her up the narrow stairway and laid 
her upon the little white-robed cot next her 
own. Then she laid her hand on her head, 
and said the prayer which her own mother 
had said over her all the years of her young 
life: ‘‘Spread out Thy loving arms, oh Jesus, 
my King, and deliver her from evil.” 

Anna slept almost as soon as her head 
touched the pillow, and the young mother 
sat beside her, her loving gaze resting upon 
the placid little face, and listening to the 
storm without. 

She arose, and taking the lamp, descended 
to the room below, and resumed her work 
upon the fishing net; the occupation of all 
the women upon the island during the win- 
ter. Mesh after mesh was netted to the al- 
ready long net, when happening to glance 
towards the window, she caught a glimpse 
ofa man’s face, quickly withdrawn, which 
caused the blood to almost congeal in her 
veins, for it was the face of Thilo. 


Esther was a true Christian, and too sen- 
sible to be superstitious, but a thrill of ter- 
ror passed over ber at the sight of one she 
had no reason to believe was among the liv- 
ing. Thilo was beneath the dark waters of 
the sea; yet her convictions told her that it 
was Thilo, and no other, who had for an in- 
stant gazed upon her through the window. 
Several times she glanced toward it, but 
saw him no more, and pale and trembling 
she arose, closed the shutter and drew the 
blind, and resumed her work. Had the 
night not been so dark and the storm so ter- 
rific, she would have taken her little 
daughter in her arms and gone to the cot- 
tage of Mother Anna; but as it was she 
dared not venture. 


It struck nine o’clock from the little time- 
piece in the room overhead, and it being 
her usual time for retiring, she arranged 
the fire for the night, lighted aJantern, and 
opening the shutter, placed it upon the win- 
dow sill, that it might be a guide to any 
poor tempest-tossed mariner, that being the 
custom ofall dwellers upon the island. 


Although the storm had raged all the ev- 
ening, Esther went to bed feeling compara- 
tively safe, for she knew that the tide went 
out at 9 o’clock, and after that she thought 
there would be no danger. Yet thinking 
that the lower floor might be submerged, 
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she removed all eatables, a pitcher of fresh 
water, and everything that the sea could 
damage, to the sleeping room above; then ~ 
kneeling, she prayed that her husband 
might be kept in the hollow of her Heavenly 
Father’s hand, and retired to rest. 

_About 11 o’clock the storm increased to a 
gale, and Esther arose and dressed to make 
what plans she could for safety. By the 
light of her lamp she could see the great 
waves rollagainst her frail abode, and the 
water had reached the ceiling of the room 
below. Minutes seemed hours to the anx- 
ious woman, but she took comfort from the 
thought that she was in God’s hands, and 
nothing could happen to her save as He 
willed. She dressed the sleeping Anna, and 
wrapping a shawl about her, sat down to 
await whatever was in store for them 


At that moment she heard the grating of 
something against the corner of the house, 
and her father’s voice calling: “Esther! Es- 
ther”! 


She ran to the window, and nearly on a 
level with the sill was a boat, and in it her 
father and another man who took the sleep- 
ing child which Esther reached out to him, 
and then helped her into the boat. 


‘It is Thilo,” explained Neils Anderson, 
looking into the terrified face of his daugh- 
ter; ‘‘the sea has given up its body; it is ne 
spirit, but a living, breathing man.” 

Esther greeted him as a long-lost brother, 
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and then the boat sped as quickly as possi- 
ble to the dweling of Mother Anna, which 
was not only the most substantial house 


upon the island, but was upon the highest 


point, and comparatively safe. 

At the same hour that the island people 
were in such distress, a gallant ship was 
battling with the waves of the North Sea, 
near the coast. The captain was a young 
and handsome man, and his bravery in the 
hour of danger was only equalled by his cool 
self-possession. He stood at his post, col- 
lected, firm, and manly, giving his com- 
mands in words and tones which could not 
be misunderstood. What thoughts were 
passing through his mind as he stood there, 
none but himself and his maker knew. 

This man was Leopold, and he felt not 
only anxiety for the fate of his vessel, his 
men, and himself, which only a miracle 
could prevent being driven upon the rocks 
and wrecked, but for his wife and child. 
The wind that was blowing the vessel upon 
the dangerous shore, was blowing the waves 
upon the unprotected little island,and almost 
within sight of home and his loved ones, 
disaster and death confronted him. 

The efforts of vaptain and men had been 
to keep the vessel out to sea; they were un- 
availing, it became unmanageable, and at 
daybreak it struck, and all took to the sea 
in hope of swimming to shore. Leopold 
knew the coast from boyhood, and struck 
out for the spot nearest his heme. But his 
Strength was insufficient for his battle with 
the elements; he believed that his time was 
come, and in agony of spirit called upon 
God to save him from death. 


Memory of the time when he had seen 
Thilo struggling for life, and begging him 
to save him, came like a flash into his mind, 
and for the first time a feeling of repent- 
ance, genuine and sincere, for his great sin 
against God, thrilled his heart. ‘‘God be 
merciful to me, a terrible sinner, and let me 
live to atone,” was his humble prayer. A 
moment after, he felt the grasp of a strong 
hand, and upon it wasaring with a ruby 
set around with pearls. Two pairs of strong 
arms lifted him into the boat which had 
saved Esther and her child, and Leopold 
was rescued froma watery grave by the 
sman whom he had left to his fate. 


There were but few dwellings left upon 
‘the island when the storm was over, and 
those few were crowded with homeless 
ones. 


The dwelling of Leopold and Esther had 
‘been washed into the sea, but the home of 
Carl Steinmuller, in Schafhausen, was eager 
40 receive them, and there Neils Anderson 
took them, to the great joy of the mother 
and grandfather who never expected to 
see them again. From the mainland went 
compassionate hearts and generous hands 
to the relief of the poor islanders, food and 
clothing, building materials and workmen, 
and by God’s grace, mild weather and sun- 
shine, 

As soon as opportunity offered, Thilo told 
them all his exp2riences and trials after 
the shipwreck. He had been picked up by 
two of the sailors, who had found a boat be- 
longing to the ill-fated ship, and they 
were almost dead from hunger and expos- 
ure when they sighted a vessel, which took 
them on board. It proved to be a pirate 
-craftfrom the coast of Africa. Thilo and 
his companions were pressed into service, 
and by stratecy had, after years of endeavor, 
succeeded in making their escape. 


If Thilo suspected that Leopold was guilty 
of a design against his life, he made not the 
least sign of his knowledge, but treated him 
as a loved brother. But Leopold could not 
rest with the great burden upon his con- 
science, and one day, with face pale and 
haggard from a sleepless night of anguish, 
he told Thilo the whole story. 

‘‘T never suspected that you had a design 
in not trying tosave me,” said Thilo simply. 
“T thought that you were too much ex- 
hausted to make the effort. May God for- 
give you as freely as I do; it was a fearful 
crime.” 

‘T have prayed Him to pardon me, and 
have the blessed assurance that he has 
done so, I will try touse my remaining days 
of life in good deeds, thus doing what I can 
to atone. In return for my wickedness to 
you, He allowed you to save my life, and 
that of my wife and my child. You returned 
good for evil, and I will ever keep this les- 
son before my eyes. I will praise Him and 
bless His Holy Name, for keeping me from 
the life-long remorse which would have 
been mine.” 

‘“‘And the drowning of little Rudolph, 
brother,” said Thilo hesitatingly, ‘‘do they 
know”? 

“Ves, all, all. I could not have made Hs- 
ther my wife, and she in ignorance of my 
deed.” 

‘‘They forgave you, 1am sure; they are 
true Christians.” 

“Wreely and fully they forgave me; and 
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now that I have your pardon and love, my 
life henceforth shall be a song of joy.” 

It seemed that Carl Steinmuller had 
only lived until his cup of contentment was 
filled in having Esther and her loved ones 
permanently under his roof, and in the home 
of her ancestors, which was hers by inherit- 
ance. On the evening of the day in which 
Leopold was taken into membership of 
Schafbausen church, the aged grandfather 
went joyfully from earth, to be with the 
Saviour whom he had loved and obeyed for 
so many years of his pilgrimage. 

The mural painting representing Cain 
and Abel, with the inscription, ‘‘Deliver us 
from evil,” was no Jonger a painful sight to 
Leopold; instead it became a reminder of 
the great peace and joy he felt in being de- 
livered from the evil he had intended 
against his brother, and of God’s mercy in 
giving him this great joy. They all lived 
happily in the gabled stone cottage, and 
Mother Anna and Thilo were frequent 
guests. 

As time passed on, and Thilo saw the hap- 
piness of Leopold and Esther, he sought to 
have a home of his own, and a wife. His 
choice rested upon Lora Harbst who had 
been a member of the pastor’s Bible class 
with him and Leopold and Esther, and no 
one could have been more welcome to 
Mother Anna. Herr and Frau Harbst were 
growing old, and Lora wished to be as near 
them as possible, so Thilo built a pretty cot- 
tage on’the stream close to the old mill, of 
which Lora was the mistress. During his 
absence from home as mate on the vessel of 
which Leopold was captain, she was near 
her loved parents, and had Mother Anna 
with her for company. 

No one could be happier than was Mother 
Anna in the homes of her two sons, where 
she was a welcome and honored guest; and 
Thilo himself could not be kinder to her 
than was Leopold, the once passionate, 
sullen boy, now by the mercy of God an 
humble, consistent Christian. 


Dean Mansel’s Jokes 
BY THE DEAN OF MANCHESTER 


8 leas were often the merest puns, but 
always witty. Some one said R. Lowe 
had been writing lately for the Times. ‘‘I 
must say,’ said Mansel instantly, “‘it has 
been much more low than dasent for some 
time.” Once in St. Paul’s a friend com- 
plained of the rampant heathenism of the 
monuments, and pointed to a sprawling 
Neptune with his trident. ‘‘'What has that 
to do with Christianity”? Well,” said the 
Dean, ‘“‘with Z’ridentine Christianity, per- 
haps it may.”’ Again he shone inimpromptu 
verse On current topics. Jn 1865 they re- 
formed the exercises for the degree of D.D., 
exacting two theological essays. Mansel 
wrote in the Convocation House: 
The degree of D. D. 
‘Tis proposed to convey 
To an A doubleS 
By a double S-A. 
This he afterwards touched up, without, per- 
haps, improving it: 
The title D. D. ’tis proposed to convey; 
Its value we leave you to guess, 
For the work to be done is a double S-A, 

And its author—an A double S. 
Some Dublin graduates had paraded ad 
eundem degrees so as to give offense. It 
killed these degrees at last, but at first the 
fees were doubled. At once Mansel wrote: 


When Alma Mater her kind heart enlarges— 
Charves her gr Guates—graduates her charges, 


What safer rule can guide the accountant’s pen 
Tran that of doublin’ fees for Dublin men? 


In the controversy about the undergradu- 


ate gown, in which Dr. Hawkins distin- | 


guished himself by a solitary joke, the 
unfailing Mansel wrote: 


Our gownsmen proclaim ugly garments oppress them; 
We feelfor their wrongs, and propose to redress them! 


It is not possible to withhold one or two 


jeux Mesprit still more entirely character- 


istic of the man and his proclivities. In 
some contested election at Oxford, the 
Bishop of Oxford (S. Oxon) inclined to the 
Ministerial (Liberal) side. His archdeacon, 
(Clerke) was chairman of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s committee, and the Bishop appears 
to have made some witty remark about it, 
which Mansel at once takes up and answers: 


When the versatile Prelate of Oxford’s famed city 
Spied the name of the chairman of Hardy’s com- 
mittee, 
Says Samuel (from Samson the m: taphor taken)— 
“You have ploughed with my heifer—that is, my 
archdeacon.”’ 
But when Samuel himself leaves his friends in the 
lurch, 
To vote with the foes of the State and the Church, 
We see with regret (for the spectacle shocks one) 
That Dissenters can plough with Episcopal Oxon. 
When a certain Liberal Reform Bill was 
brought in, the Prime Minister (Mr. Glad- 
stone), undertook to stand or tall with his 
Bill, and when a majority of only five was 
obtained for it, maintained that ‘‘the Bill 
still stands. ” Mansel was not of that opinion, 
and recorded his dissent in these vicious 
lines: 
Upon the Bill we staked our all: 
Withit to stand, with it to fall, 
But now a different course we see: 
The Bill may /?e—and so may we! 


— Manchester Guardian. 


HE Temperance Chronicle recalls the fol- 
lowing story, which the Bishop of Lon- 
non, at the recent League Breakfast held in 
Carlisle during the sittings of the British 
Medical Association, told about himself: ‘‘I 
have a little trouble with my ‘throat, and 
went to an eminent London specialist, and I 
thought that possibly there might be a lit- 
tle prescription which might be taken at 
discretion. The doctor gave me a favorable 
report, but before he aliowed me to depart 
he assumed that paternal air that doctors 
do, and said ‘Bishop, before you go I should 
just like to give you a little advice. Ithink 
if I were you I would absolutely eschew all 
alcohol (laughter). If I were you I would 
not indulge in tobacco in any form’ (great 
laughter). Whether there was anything in 
my appearance to suggest this advice I am 
not able to say. I merely replied, ‘Well, 
doctor, I have been a teetotaler all my life, 
and have never had a pipe in my mouth.’” 


(¢~ AM very glad to have been of any com- 

fort to your poor husband, my good 
woman. But what made you send for me 
instead of your own minister”? ‘‘Well, sir, 
it’s typus my poor husband’s got, and we 
dinna think it just reet for our ain minister 
to run the risk.” 
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Can’t get rested? 

Tortured with boils, humors? 

That is not strange. Impurities have been 
accumulating in your blood during winter, and 
it has become impoverished. This is the expe- 
rience of most people. Therefore they take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify their blood in 
spring. 

Rev.W. S. Long, of Tyron, Pa., says:—“I was 
run down in health, owing to overwork, and 
could not eat or sleep. When morning came I 
did not feel rested, and it seemed a burden to 
me to keep about. Some days I was almost 
prostrated with that tired feeling. I finally 
procured a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking it I felt so much better that I con- 
tinued its use until I had taken five or six bot- 
tles. I could then eat and sleep well, and the 
dull feeling had passed away. I now recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to everyone I hear 
complaining of that tired feeling.’ 
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Children’s thour side, in order to give the slender branch a | sharply to one another, and among them he 


A Prayer 
BY SALLY PORTER LAW 


Oh, Jesus, teach me how to pray, 
And how to thank Thee, too, 

For this fair land and wond’rous sea, 
And sky above so blue. 


For parents kind, my home, and friends, 
And all about me dear, 

Are but sweet pledges of Thy love, 
And tell me Thou art near. 


Oh, teach me, Jesus, how to help 
All creatures Thou hast made, 
And bring to Thee each little Jamb 

That from the fold hath strayed. 


To soothe and comfort all in pain, 
And ease the heavy load 

From shoulders bowed and bent with toil | 
Along life's weary road. 


And spread the sunshine of Thy love 
O’er all this earth of ours, 

Till ev’ry grief-bowed head shall lift, 
And wear a crown of flow’rs. 


Robin Goodfellow 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


OBIN GOODFELLOW sat on an apple 
branch, meditating. This was some- 
thing unusual, for Robin generally had a 
great deal of business on hand, of one kind 
or another. But thismorning he had made 
a discovery, and the discovery, in turn, had 
made him a little at variance with his out- 
look. Only a little, however, for it was not 
in his nature to be very much dissatisfied, 
either with himself or his surroundings, 

As a rule, he was not given to long ram- 
bles, but this morning the bright sunshine 
had tempted him farther down the valley 
than usual. He had paused at a shallow 
pool and had a nice little bath all by him- 
self. Then occasional patches of winter- 
green and partridge berries, and belts of 
sunshine, and beckoning branches had 
lured him on and on, until at last all famil- 
iar landmarks had disappeared. And then, 
all at once, he had found himself in that 
beautiful nook. At the remembrance his 
little body fairly trembled with delight. In 
all his travels he never seen a spot which 
so nearly approached his ideal of a home. 
There was asturdy wild apple tree, crowned 
with a thick mantle of clinging grape- 
vines, and under it were partridge berries 
and sweet, succulent plants, and on the 
hillside, a few rods away, were bushes and 
vines which promised huckleberries and 
blackberries for midsummer, and mossy 


banks and decayed branches, which indi- 


cated an abundance of larvez were plentiful 
all around. And best of all, there was a 
bubbling spring, surrounded by shallow 
pools,where he could bathe as often as he 
wished. 

Glowing with the ecstacy of his discovery, 
he had hurried toward the orchard to im- 
part the glorious news to Mrs. Robin. 
What if their nest was newly finished, they 
would begin again, and they certainly 
would never find another place so secluded 
and romantic. 
giving crossed his mind, and instead of 
going directly home he flew into the bald- 
win to give the matter more consideration. 

Over on the other side of the orchard he 
knew that Mrs. Robin was busy straw hunt- 
ing and nest building, and he felt that he 
ought to be there to look after things. But 
he was not in the mood for it just then, and 
he began to swing his hody from side to 


But on the way some mis-: 


swaying motion suited to his ruffled feel- 
ings. Only yesterday he had been perfect- 
ly contented with the old greening, and 
had felt that its position as biggest tree in 
the orchard invested him with a dignity 
which was recognized by the neighbors. 
But everything looked different now, and 
he preened his feathers with impatient lit- 
tle dabs, and wished that Mrs. Robin were 
not quite so matter-of-fact and prosaic, and, 
yes—he admitted it to himself, with a low 
chirp of resignation—so commonplace. If 
only she had been romantic like the blue- 
birds, or poetical like the vireos, he would 
not be off here communing with himself. 
He would have taken the news of his dis- 
covery straight to her, and by this time they 
would have been deep in the delightful de- 
tails of arrangement. 

A patch of sunshine slipped from his 
back and crept along the branch, and 
finally dropped to the ground without his 
being aware of its presence. Then a chick- 
adee peered anxiously down through the 
leaves, but concluding from the silence that 
no one was there, flew blithely away in 
search of a companion for some frolic or ad- 
venture. A squirrel ran up the tree and 
gazed up at him inquiringly as he sprang 
across the chasm between two branches. 

But at last he was aroused by angry 
voices in the distance. Birds were calling 


recognized many of hisfriends. Then came 
the frightened, expostulating voice of a cat- 
bird. Evidently the commotion was ap- 
proaching, and he hopped down toa lower 
branch, from which he could get a better 
view. 

Presently there came a swift rush through 
the air, and the cause of the disturbance 
was trembling and panting on the limb be- 
side him. Robin moved back almost invol- 
untarily. The stranger was rumpled and 
disrepuable almost beyond belief. One 
wing dragged lower than the other, and 
nearly all his tailfeathers were gone. And 
there was an impudent, craven expression 
in his eyes which made Robin’s gentleman- 
ly soul rise in disgust. 

“Oh, Mr. Goodfellow,” gasped the fugi- 
tive catbird, piteously, ‘‘can’t you please 
hide me somewhere, quick? I’m afraid 
they will kill me.”’ 

Robin looked him over critically. 

‘What have you been up to now’? he 
asked brusquely. 

“Oh, nothing, please, Mr. Goodfellow, 
just nothing,” asserted the catbird eager- 
ly. ‘‘I only selected the little quince bush 
in the corner for a home, and was getting 
alone nicely when they pitched into me. 
You see,” dismally, “I’ve had an awful 
hard time this spring. I started a nest 
down by the farm house, but a dog sprang 
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at me and hurt my wing. Then I tried 
again, and some boys caught me and pulled 
my tail feathers out. Isuppose that is what 
makes the birds down on me. 

Robin assented by his silence. A bird 
without tail feathers is disgraced, and he 
even felt that his dignity was compromised 
by holding conversation with such an out- 
cast, but his kindly nature was touched by 
the bird’s evident distress. 

“Tt isn’t altogether that,” he said, hesitat- 
ing between a desire to uphold his friends 
and not to hurt his companion’s feelings, 
‘‘vou know your family hasn’t a very good 
reputation. It is too—too fond of quarrels 
and noise. Theorchard used to be in con- 
stant uproar. Two years ago we made a 
law that no catbird should be allowed to 
build inside the orchard limits, and that 
every newcomer who wished to settle any- 
where in the neighborhood should be 
vouched for by some responsible bird. 
Didn’t they tell you that”? 

‘Yes, but 1 had nowhere else to go. I 
thought I’d risk it.” 

At this moment a bluebird caught sight 
them through the branches. 

‘Here he is’! hecried, shrilly. ‘‘I’ve got 
him? Come quick, quick”! 

As his exultant notes rang through the 
orchard, the searchers came hurrying from 
all directions. 

“Oh! oh! oh!”? moaned the cat bird. 

Obeying a sudden impulse Robin hopped 
in front of him. 

‘Look here, neighbors,’ he said, persuas- 
ively, to the crowd of angry birds that were 
closing in around them, ‘‘this poor fellow is 
sorry and will try to do better in the future. 
Can’t we let him off this time’? 

‘*You know the law! you know the law!”’ 
screamed an English sparrow fiercely, ‘‘we 
can’t have peace if we allow such quarrel- 
some neighbors to settle among us.” 

Robin tapped his bill impatiently. In his 
heart of hearts he did not see much choice 
between the cat bird and the vociferous 
sparrow. 

“Yes, we must keep the law,” said an 
oriole, gravely; ‘‘the welfare of the orchard 
depends upon it.” 

Robin bowed assentingly. He knew the 
oriole was right. But all the time he was 
conscious of the cowering form beside him. 
He must do something, but what? He could 
think of but one thing. 

For only a moment did he hesitate, then 
he was ready for the heroic sacrifice. 

“Friends,” he said, with a slight quaver 
in his voice, ‘‘you know our law of discovery. 
If a bird finds a tree or bush with no claim 
marks upon it he has a right to take posses- 
sion. This morning I discovered the—the 
finest place I ever saw in my life, and I put 
my mark upon it. I intended to movedown 
there. ButI think this poor bird needs it 
more thanI do. I have acomfortable home 
here, and he has none atall. It is down by 
the Greenbriar swamp, and will not come 
under our orchard law.” 

“But it is in the neighborhood,”’ cried the 
English sparrow, ‘‘the fellow will have to 
get some good bird to vouch for him.” 

“*T will be responsible for his good behav- 
ior,” said Robin, quietly, ‘‘will that satisfy 
you”? 

The birds looked at each other. Then the 
oriole bowed his head, 

“Tt is more than satisfactory,” he said, 
courteously. Then turning to the cat bird 
he added, gravely, *‘L must congratulate 
you on having found so good a friend.” 


One after another the birds bowed to Educational 
Robin and flew away. The sparrow was the 
last to leave, and he did so with noisy dis- 
satisfaction. 

Robin motioned to his protege. 

‘T will show you to your new home, now,” 
he said, graciously. ‘‘I know you will like 
it. I hope you will have a pleasant summer. 
But you must remember that I have vouched 
for your good conduct.” 

‘Yes, I will remember,” said the cat bird, 
humbly, ‘‘and I am very much obliged to 
you.” 

When Robin reached home, late in the 
afternoon, he found Mrs. Robin still at work 
upon the nest. 

“You have been away a long time,” she 
said, mildly. 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” assented Robin eagerly. 
And while she dexterously added straw 
after straw to the nest, he hopped content- 
edly about, and gave a glowing account of 
his morning’s adventure, not forgetting a 
description of the beautiful place he had re- 
linquished. 

She listened quietly until he finished, and 
then looked up from her work. 

““You would not have been contented in 
that lonely place, Robin,” she said, calmly 
“you are too fond of talking. An orchard 
is the best place for you; there are always 
plenty of neighbors to gossip with.” 

Robin looked crestfallen for a moment, 
then recognizing her superior wisdom flew 
up into the top of the tree from where he 
could look over the orchard and see what 
was going on. 
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Not Keeping the Golden Rule 


ILLTE’S lips stuck out as if a bumble- 

bee had stung them. Think of it! 
When his dearest own mamma was softly 
putting him to bed, and talking to him so 
sweetly about the naughty things he had 
been doing all day! 

‘‘When you spoke so to Robbie, did you 
think it was keeping the Golden Rule”? said 
mamma, sadly. 

‘“He says just that way to me always,” 
cried Willie, excitedly; ‘‘and he’s a-bound 
to break all my things, and he deserves to 
have his broke back again.” 

“But the Golden Rule, Willie”! said 
mamma. ‘‘My boy mustn’t break that, if 
Robbie did break playthings.” 

Willie didn’t say, ‘‘Don’t care,” but old 
Don't Care sat on his lips as large as life. 

Mamma went away at last, and left him. 
She sat down by the window and tried to 
think up some plan to make Willie a better 
boy. 

Next morning Willie came down to break- 
fast when he got ready. Nobody called him. 
They had hot buckwheats and honey for 
breakfast, and usually mamma called him 
80 as to have them nice; but this time she 
said, ‘‘He wouldn’t trouble himself to call 
us. Never mind him.” 

When he did get down everything was 
cold. } 

‘Why didn’t somebody put ’em in the 
warming oven, Katy”? he asked in angry 
surprise. ‘You wouldn’t like it, I guess, to 
have old fried griddles stone cold.” 

‘Deed, and I shouldn’t thin,” said Katy, 
“hut a body can’t be always doing to other 
folks as ye’d like them to do to yerself.” 

This was Wiliie’s own idea, but it wasn’t 
pleasant to take with cold griddles. 

‘Where’s papa and mamma”? he asked 
after awhile. , 

“Gone fora ride,” said Katy. 

‘Without me,” cried Willie, choking. 

“Sure yis,’’ said Katy cheerfully. ‘‘They 
said they guessed it wouldnt pay to wait for 
you. You never wait for anybody.” 

He couldn’t eat any more breakfast—no, 
not if the cakes had been red-hot. Mamma 
gone, mamma to do so, mamma to speak 
like that! He went and hid his face in her 
old wrapper in the closet and cried an hour 
or less. 

After a long time he came out. In came 
mother, rosy, sweet, holding in her hand a 
lovely bunch of household roses; in her arms 
a brimming bag of chocolate caramels. 

‘“Aren’t they beautiful’? she said, pin- 
ning one to her collar and putting the rest 
in a silver vase. 

“T want one in my button-hole,” said Wil- 
lie, wistfully eyeing the creamy, fragrant 
buds. 

“Yes,” said mamma sweetly, ‘it would be 
pretty”! and fell to eating the candy with 
great enjoyment. 

Dinner was just as bad. They noticed 
him now and then carelessly. Itdidn’t seem 
that anybody was displeased with him. 
Only nobody cared for him. O, the misery 
of that little sentence! Nobody seem to be 
thinking to-day, “‘I wonder what my little 
Willie would like”? 

‘After dinner mamma sat down and read, 
“What will he do with it”? Willie knew 
what he would do with it could he only 
get hold of it. He would take that book 
and pitch it ‘clear ’way down to the bottom- 
est place in the well.” Read and eat cara- 
mels! 


Why, almost always mamma read to him. 
And who ever heard of mamma Keeping 
nice things to eat all alone? 

All at once mamma heard a ‘great sob. 
She laid down her book and looked at Wil- 
lie, sorrowfully. 

‘Does he want to come and sitin mam- 
ma’s lap a minute’’? she said gently. 

Bounce! It was only Willie; but people 
who aren’t used to boys might have thought 
it was a cannon-ball struck'them, or some- 
thing. 

““O, mamma”! cried Willie, squeezing her 
tight, ‘I wish I was your mother, and you 
were my little boy.” 

‘Dear me”! laughed mamma, though she 
was almost crying. ‘‘What for’? 

“O, because I’d stop showing you how 
horrid it is not keeping the Golden Rule”! 

Mamma took the hint, and gave him some 
candy, with two or three of her best kisses. 

“O, mamma”’! sobbed Willie on her neck, 
“wouldn’t it be horrid to live in a house 
where nobody kept the Golden Rule’?— 
Home Mission Monthly. 


HE traveler down in “Ole Virginny”’ 
called at the cabin of the oldest man in 
the county, and the following disturbance 
took place: ‘‘Well, Uncle George, how old are 
you”? ‘’Bout a hunner an’twenty, chile.” 
“What’s your full name, uncle”? ‘Jawge 
Wash’n’ton, suh. Jes Jawge Wash’n’ton.” 
“You were named, then, in honor of Gen. 
George Washington, the father of his coun- 
try”? ‘Yes, suh, ur Gin’ral Jawze Wash’n’- 
ton wuz named after me. Hit’sso long ago, 
honey, I done forgot which.” And Uncle 
George placidly resumed his pipe.—Chicago 
Tribune 


A PECULIAR INCIDENT 


An incident occurred at the W. C.T. U. 
State convention at Cortland, New York, 
early in October, that marks an era of 
progress, and is interesting, inasmuch as it 
indicates the trend of thought of the pres- 
ent day. It was proposed that Postum 
Cereal Coffee be served at meals for dele- 
gates, in place of ordinary coffee. Some of 
the ladies stated that they had tried Pos- 
tum once, and did not fancy it. However, 
it was served at the first general meal, and 
the ladies were very emphatic in their 
terms of approval. Some one thereupon 
put the question, whether the convention 
be served with ordinary coffee or with Pos- 
tum, and the vote was for Postum without 
one dissenting voice, the ladies flocking 
about the cook to ascertain how to make 
such a delicious beverage, on which many 
of them had failed in tneir first attempts. 
The answer was simple: boil 15 minutes 
after boiling commences, while for church 
suppers, conventions, etc., enclose the prod- 
uct in two cheese cloth bags in coffee 
boiler, and boil one hour. The famous 
Postum Coffee thus made furnishes a hot 
beverage full of nourishment for nerves and 
brain, and delicious to the taste. People 
are slowly awakening to the fact that the 
daily drugging with narcotics in the shape 
of coffee and tobacco accounts for the many 
ills of head, nerves, heart, and stomach. 
The action of the New York State conven- 
tion indicates their intelligence on the 
subject in hand. 


Beware of harmful substitutes and adul- 
terated coffee sold for Cereal Coffee under 
same fetching name. Genuine packages 
have red seals thereon, and the words, ‘‘It 
makes red blood.” 
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The Lack of Rest For Children 


Dunrine the first years of a child’s life there 
is little danger that the necessity of abundant 
rest for growth and development of the body 
will be forgotten. Often the time and place for 
the rest are badly chosen; as, for instance, the 
drawing of a sleeping baby in its carriage 
through a street where the trolley or elevated 
trains make ceaseless roar, or giving the little 
one its daily nap in the family sitting-room; 
but for the most part, this factor in child life 
gets an intelligent recognition. But after these 
tender years are past, and the child goes forth 
from the nursery to take its place in that mul- 
titude which crowds our public and private 
schools, then it is that this element in growth 
is curtailed, often persistently and continuous: 
ly. There is so much to learn, so much to see, 
so much to do, that the child is bewildered, 
fascinated, delighted, and the fond parents are 
so pleased with the child’s interest, that they, 
too, are fascinated, and their knowledge and 
judgment are overcome and silenced. 


It may seem an exaggerated statement, but it 
is true, that not half the children in our schools 
get enough sleep. Of rest in the form of relax- 
ation and change of occupation, there is consid- 

rable under the modern.method of education; 
but of sleep—in which the parents’ oversight 
should act—there is too little. If any one doubts 
this fact, he has only to talk with teachers and 
observe the pupils to be convinced. Teachers 
recognize this far more quickly than parents, 
dbecause for many years children are in their 
care during those hours when the mind and 
body should te freshest and strongest. 

Neither growing boys nor girls get quite sleep 
enough, and it is worse for the boys than the 
girls, for, alas, those hours that should be spent 
in sleep by them are misspent on the streets, 
with rough, often vicious, companions. Besides 
this regular shortening of the hours of sleep, 
there is a constant additional loss of rest which 
comes from the late hours kept by these minia- 
ture men and women at their parties, and by 
their frequent sharing in adult pleasures. It 
‘nay seem little to lose two hours’ sleep occa- 
sionally, but when this is repeated week in and 
week out for months and years during the very 
time when mind and body are making their 
greutest strides, it is remarkable that the re- 
sults are not more disastrous than they are. 


No one will deny that there is such a thing as 
overstudy. But the brains are not ordinarily 
delicate; they were made to use, and to 
strengthen by use. Nine times out of ten when 
your boy and my girl are nervous, irritable, and 
worn by their lessons, it is not because the les- 
sons are too difficult, but because the weary 
body has gone on “‘a strike,’ and cannot give 
\igor to the mind. There is on nature’s account- 
book a record of arrears in sleep, which must be 
paid.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Tur TeerH.—The Arabs say: ‘‘Many a grave 
is dug with the teeth.’’ It would be more true 
to say. ‘‘many a grave is dug for lack of them,” 
for no “‘patent’’ grinders have yet been invent- 
ed that equal those of nature’s make. Beyond 
their prettiness, good teeth are a most import- 
ant factor in health. They can best be obtained 
by cleanliness, and this demands a thorough 
brushing twice a day and the use of some anti- 
septic wash. To scour the teeth use pure soap; 
lather the brush and then dip it in prepared 
chalk; wash the teeth well, rinse the mouth and 
the brush, then dip the brush in pure listerine 
and go all over the teeth and gums lightly. Lis- 
terine is the finest tooth wash and is used by all 
noted dentists. It will prevent decay, sore 
gums, and unpleasant breath, and is perfectly 
harmless. Children should be encouraged to 
care for the teeth, and every one should visit a 
dentist at least once a year. It is less expen- 
sive and less painful to have any necessary 
work done before the need is pressing. 
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than *‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 
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HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
Which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily — 


NIGHT C TRAIN 
DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 


See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Dl. 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
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The Quest of the Blue Rose AS 


: C “And the name of the blue rose was Peace.” As 
Yp WN 
Sf, a BY FLORA L. STANFIELD 


He wandered in his garden, with a frown 
Upon his sullen face; 
In all the long array of bloom he saw 
No beauty and no grace, 
The scented petals of the red rose had 
No meed of charm for him; 
The white rose folded close no radiance 
Within its waxen rim. 
“Oh, blue, blue rose,“ 
‘Was his heart's sad song , 
Where, where, does your beauty bide?" 
And the white rose blushed, and the red rose paled, 
And the hope in his sad heart died, 


° Then forth he fared to seek the priceless thing 
His garden did not hold, 
And to the pilgrims on the king's highway 
< His errand did unfold, 
*T pray you tell me, have you ever seen 
The rose for which I long ?" 
"Sweet peace is found in heavenly love alone!" 
Rang out the pilgrim's song, 
“Oh, blue, blue rose,” 
FR. Was the wanderer's plaint, 
)) “ When, when, shall I hold you fast?" 
W i , J And he grasped his staff with a shaking hand, 
WS And again on his vain quest passed, 
= The years sped by, and on his garden gate 
An old man leaned and sighed. 
“T have not found it, and will look no more," 
In faltering tones, he cried, 
Then one who loved him bade him gaze around, 
And by his own hearthstone , 
With petals blue as summer's sapphire sky , 
A heavenly rose had grown! 
“Oh, blue, blue rose," 
Was his rapturous theme, 
" Now, now shall my long quest cease! ‘ 
And the one who loved, on his whitening lips 
Laid the sweet blue rose of Peace, 
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Canterbury Thibet 
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ings, with samples be- 
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looms of the world, and ___ 
emphasize our judgment [= 
that Canterbury Thibet 
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ews and Hotes 


N May 18-25, the National Conference of 

Charities and Correction celebrates its 
guarter-centennial, inthe city of New York. 
With a membership of nearly 1.200, repre- 
senting the philanthropic thought and work 
of the country, this body is one of value and 
importance, and its discussions offer a wide 
field of interest and instruction. On Wednes- 
day evening, May 18th, Bishop Potter and 
Archbishop Corrigan will make addresses, 
and President McKinley and other public 
Officials have been invited to do so. The 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, is to speak on Thursday, 
on ‘‘The use and abuse of medical charities 
in their relation to the work of religious so- 
cieties and churches ” Men of practical ex- 
perience in institutional and municipal 
charitable work will discuss matters of vi- 
tal importance, such as the care of the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded, juvenile delin- 
quents, dependent children, relief societies, 
etc. The sessions will be open to all in- 
terested in these topics, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. 


R. GLADSTONE is well-known to have 
been a most indefatigable man. He 
knew no other rest but ‘change of occupa- 
tion.” Since hisretirement from public life 
he has devoted himself to the arrangement 
of his library, the sifting and assortment of 
his voluminous correspondence, and to lit- 
erary work. Up tothe beginning of the re- 
cent break-down in his health, he was en- 
gaged in accumulating material for a work 
on the early Fathers, and even while he was 
at Bournemouth struggling against the in- 
roads of disease, he wrote hopefully to his 
publishers, anticipating an early resumption 
of his labors. But later it became evident 
even to himself that such an expectation 
could not be realized. It must have been 
hard indeed to bring himself to the convic- 
tion that his long life of ceaseless activity 
must give place at last to a period of en- 
forced leisure. 
a 
EARS ago, when the Three Hours’ sery- 
ice was held for the first time in St. 
Paul’s cathedral by Canon Shuttleworth, 
the outside hostility was so great that a dis- 
turbance was threatened, and it was neces- 
sary to guard against such a possibility by 
a special detail of police. This year,the serv- 
ice was conducted by the Bishop of London, 
and the idea of any disturbance would have 
been regarded as preposterous. The space 
under the dome was crowded with attentive 
listeners to the thoughtful and suggestive 
words of one who is not only Bishop of one 
of the greatest sees in Christendom, but one 
of the greatest scholars of his time. At 
Westminster Abbey, Canon Gore conducted 
the same service, which has only been in- 
troduced since the great changes which 
have transformed the Chapter within the 
last few years. Whatever else is to be said 
of Canon Gore and his associates, it is true, 
as ‘The Church Times says, that the position 
of the Abbey as the House of God and a na- 
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tional place for prayer and praise, is now no 
longer subordinated to its other position as 
the most interesting historical building in 


.the land. At scores of other well-known 


London churches, and in none more strik- 
ingly than those of the once-neglected East 
End, the same service was held, with large 
and often crowded congregations. The Eng- 
lish Church papers are full also of accounts 
of glorious Easter services, but Good Friday 
with its exclusive concentration upon the 
one great subject, Christ and Him Crucified, 
is a better test of the real devotion of the 
people. Judged by this test, the power of 
the Cross is as great as ever, and the words 
of our Lord never cease to be verified: ‘‘I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 
a Vee 
WRITERin The Church Review who says 
that he ‘‘is old enough to have been a 
member of Lord Dungannon’s committee, 
which protested against theatres being al- 
lowed to be open in Holy Week,” rejoices 
over the change which has taken place be- 
fore the end of the century. This year ten 
theatres in London voluntarily closed their 
doors during that week. It is a far greater 
evidence of the influence of religious feel- 
ing that this movement should be spontane- 
ous than that it should be effected by a pos- 
itive law. The writer in question says that 
any one who should have prophesied such a 
thing in his younger days would have been 
considered a fit subject for Bedlam. The 
great event of the week was the Bishop of 
London’s mid-day sermons in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. Crowds were in attendance, and 
the space under the dome was filled as inthe 
days of Canon Liddon. Bach’s Passion 
music was rendered, as usual, on the Tues- 
day of Holy Week. A daily paper speaks of 
the reverence and solemnity which charac- 
terized the occasion. It had nothing what- 
ever of the sacred concert about it. The 
music was beautifully rendered, the ordi- 
nary choir of St. Paul’s being reinforced by 
the boys from Westminster Abbey and the 
Temple. The Bishopof London was present, 
occupying his throne throughout the sery- 
ice. At the conclusion he pronounced the 
benediction. Times have changed since the 
ancient dean and chapter held up their 
hands in amazement and horror in 1860, at 
Bishop Tait’s suggestion that arrangements 
should be madeat St. Paul’s for more fre- 
quent preaching and popular services. 
They hastened to put every possible obstacle 
in the way of such a startling innovation. 
But it was the old story of Mrs. Partington 
vainly trying to turn back the rising tide of 
the Atlantic with a mop. 
ai Gee 
HE following statistics are from an arti- 
ticle by Bishop Coleman, in a late issue 
of The Church Eclectic: At the beginning of 
the year 1873, we had in the United States 
about 2,950 clergymen, including 48 bishops. 
We now have in the same territory about 
4,700 clergymen, including 83 bishops. 
There would seem to be a growing belief in 
the necessity and advantages of the episco- 
pate. During the twenty-five years preced- 
ing 1873, there were 51 bishops consecrated, 


as against 85 bishops consecrated since 1873. 
Twenty-five years ago, there were about 
260,000 communicants. There are now not 
less than 660,000 communicants, which 
means nearly, if not quite, three millions of 
members, or, at least, of avowed ‘‘adher- 
ents.” The number of American dioceses 
and missionary jurisdictions then was 45. 
Their present number is 77. The average 
contributions in money for Church purposes 
as reported then, were about $4,000,000 an- 
nually. They are now about $13,000,000 an- 
nually. 
Sei 

EPORTS from Florida show a very dis- 

turbed and uncertain state of affairs. 
Under certain contingencies, such as a tem- 
porary reverse for our fleet in the early 
stages of the war, it is thought possible that 
Spanish troops might land on the coast of 
that State. Every one must devoutly trust 
that such fears are unfounded, yet already 
the alarm is widespread. There is also the 
danger of yellow fever if communication is 
Open with Cuba. Transportation facilities 
are already impaired, to the creat disad- 
vantage of certain kinds of business. It is 
feared that the lumber mills in Jacksonville 
must shut down, which will throw five 
thousand men out of employment. The ef- 
fect of a protracted war in a region so ex- 
posed, upon the Church in the diocese of 
Florida and the missionary jurisdiction in 
the southern part of the State, may easily 
be imagined. Hundreds of people will leave 
for the North, among them many of the 
best supporters of the Church. Many of 
the clergy with families dependent upon 
them, may be forced to do likewise. The 
outlook is depressing, Much depends upon 
the result of the first great naval conflict in 
western waters. <A decisive victory for our 
fleet would go far to restore confidence. 
There is indeed reason to pray On every ac- 
count that the war may be short. 


eaNt Ses 


N the Lenten Pastoral of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Rheims, an attempt is 
made to console French Catholics for the ir- 
religious condition of their country, by en- 
larging on the spread of the Roman faith in 
other lands, especially Germany and Eng- 
land. Of course he relies in the case of 
England on the exaggerated figures which 
some of the Roman journals have been cir- 
culating during the last few months, but 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette suggests we 
may not begrudge him that consolation for 
his misfortunes at home, which are lament- 
able enough. Though he is ill-informed as 
to the English Reformation, he nevertheless 
says that Protestantism ‘‘has been success- 
ful in forming good men, but it has failed to 
produce saints; and yet, though this muti- 
lated form of Christianity has been unable 
to raise souls to the lofty summits of perfec- 
tion, it has still sufficed to preserve the es- 
sential principles of moral order in society.” 
And he adds this striking testimony: ‘‘Hng- 
land and Germany, dear brethren—and we 
ought to take a lesson from them—have 
carefully abstained from taking up the same 
hostile attitude against religion which 
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France has shown her willingness toadopt.” 
The Gazette adds another feat which English 
religion performed: It uplifted the nation 
out of the abyss of eighteenth century un- 
belief, from which France, once fallen, has 
never emerged. 


pea 


N Edinburgh, according to The Scottish 
Guardian, Good Friday was well ob- 
served. Many indications might be seenin 
the streets of a recognition of the day. The 
Board schools were closed for the first time, 
and people could be seen moving towards 
the better known churches of the city. The 
“Three Hours’ Service’ was held at the 
cathedral and in most of the other Episco- 
pal churches. On Easter Day more than a 
thousand people communicated at the cathe- 
dral, eight hundred at the earlier Celebra- 
tions. The Missa Cantata at 11 o’clock was 
most beautiful and inspiring. On Easter 
Tuesday the Bishop blessed the heautiful 
altar and ornaments of the side chapel in 
the cathedral. This chapel, which is de- 
scribed as very rich and beautiful in its ap- 
pointments, will be used for week-day cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion, and for 

Matins on Saturdays. 

Ss Fee 
Canada 

The Bishop of Huron has been holding Con- 
firmations in the city of London since Haster, 
and in the country parishes, one almost every 
day up to the beginning of May. Since the im- 
provements made in the new memorial window 
in St. James’ church, London South, it presents 
a much finer appearance, and is now thought to 
be one of the handsomest windows in that part 
of the country. A gift of two handsome chan- 
cel chairs has lately been made to St. James’ 
church, Wallaceburg. Over 300 delegates were 
present at the annual meeting of the Huron 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and nearly 200 were pres- 
ent at the opening service, when the Holy Com- 
munion wascelebrated. An interesting feature 
was the children’s meeting which was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Baldwin. The total amount 
contributed by the Huron V/oman’s Auxiliary 
during the year exceeded last year’s gifts by 
about $900. The special object of the Ladies’ 
Guild just formed in connection with St. Paul's 
cathedral, London, is to aid in the work of the 
parish and help the Church authorities to meet 
the financial needs. HKishop Baldwin has quite 
recovered from the effects of the accident 
which obliged him to cancel some of his engage- 
ments. A trolly car ran into his carriage, and 
the Bishop was badly shaken up, but escaped 
seriousinjury. The reports from the diocese of 
Huron of the Kaster vestry meetings, so far, 
are encouraging. 

Two priests and two deacons were ordained 
in St. Alban’s cathedral, Toronto, in the end of 
the month. The accounts of the vestry meet- 
ings of the city parishes at Haster, show a pros- 
perous state of affairs on the whole. Church 
debts have in several cases been materially re- 
duced. The report of the wardens of the church 
of the Ascension shows that the free seat plan, 
adopted for some time past, has been successful 
from a financial standpoint, as well as in other 
ways, helping to draw the people together and 
to bring in strangers. The report of St. John’s 
church, Peterboro’, showed it to be ina very 
prosperous state financially. The number of 
communicants at St. Luke’s church, Ashburn 
ham, on Haster Day, was larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of the parish. 


A new church has been built at Sheffield, di- 
ocese of Niagara. The building is a small one 
of wood, which will seat about 75 people. Canon 
Forneret held a special service in Grace 
church, Miltoa, lately, under the auspices of 
the newly formed chapter of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood. The five days’ Mission conducted 
by the Rey. H. C. Dixon, (Toronto diocesan 
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missioner) in St, James’ church, Fergus, diocese 
of Niagara, recently, was very well attended. 

More than $2,000 has been subscribed for the 
building of St. Matthew’s church, the new par- 
ish just formed in Ottawa. Services are con- 
ducted in the meantime in Moreland Hall. The 
first rector has been appointed. 


The Bishop of Quebec held a Confirmation in 
the cathedral, Quebec, on Palm Sunday,-whena 
class of 13 was presented. 


The archdeacon of Algoma has been visiting 
some of the parishes of the diocese, together 
with the rural dean of Parry Sound, in order to 
help decide various matters about the needs of 
the churches in those places. The Gospel of 
St. Matthew has just been translated into 
Ojibway Indian, with an appendix of Biblical 
history, under the auspices of the Algoma and 
Northwest Colportage mission. 


The choir of Christ church, Vancouver, dio- 
cese of New Westminster, is now surpliced, 
both men and women, the latter, also wearing 
trenchers. The financial condition of the par- 
ish is very good, the rector’s stipend has just 
been raised, and all the parochial societies are 
in a flourishing state. 


Io the last letter of Bishop Reeve, of Macken- 
zie River, he speaks of the great and increased 
need there is for missionaries in the Yukon 
River district, in consequence of the mining 
boom in that region, which is drawing so many 
people from other countries. The Bishop, hav- 
ing decided that the Eskimo mission could be 
best worked from Herschel Island, Mr. Stringer 
and his wife have taken up their abode therein 
latitude 69; a cheerless enough home in the Jong 
winter of the North. 


A large class received the rite of Confirmation 
in St. Luke’s church, St. John, diocese of Fred- 
ericton, at the hands of Bishop Kingdon, in the 
end of March. It isthougnt that the parish of St. 
John’s church, St. John, will be in charge of the 
Rev. Dyson Hague for the summer, while the 
rector, Canon De Soyres, isaway. The report of 
the St. John Seamen’s mission shows the good 
work done by it, over 300 men receiving lodging 
during a month. Some improvements have been 
recently made:in the building, which makes it 
still more useful. 


Bishop Courtney, of Nova Scotia, has gone to 
England to join his wife,who has been there for 
some time in bad health. The rector of St. 
George’s, New Glasgow, has been formally in- 
ducted into his new charge by Ven. Archdea- 
con Kaulbach. The Haster reports of vestry 
meetings in Halifax are good. St. Luke’s 
church attains its 50th year in May, and it has 
been decided to thoroughly repair the church 
and make a jubilee offering of about $38,000. A 
handsome gift, ‘‘The Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature,’ was presented to the 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Charlottetown, on 
Easter Eve, by his congregation. 


Bishop Bond has been holding Confirmations 
in Montreal and its vicinity. A large class was 
confirmed in St. Thomas’ church, Montreal, on 
Easter Day. The Easter vestry meetings have 
all passed in a very satisfactory manner. The 
church debt on St. Martin’s has been reduced, 
and about one-fifth of the totalincome was given 
to outside missions during the year. St. 
Thomas’ church is entirely free from cebt. It 
is expected that the new action to be put intc 
Christ church cathedral organ will be ready by 
June 19th, when it will be inaugurated by a 
special musical service, At the meeting of the 
Board of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society in Montreal, the third week in April, it 
was decided to send the Rey. John Lyon, of 
Vancouver, as missionary to Klondike. He 
will be attached to the diocese of Selkirk, under 
Bishop Bompas, and is to leave for his destina- 
tion at once. Arrangements were made by the 
Board for monthly meetings in future of an 
executive committe composed of 11 members, 
five of whom form a quorum, in order to expe- 
dite matters of interest to the society. The 
meeting of the House of Bishops took place in 
Montreal at the same time as the Domestic and 
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Foreign Board meeting. Bishops Dunn, of 
Quebec; Baldwin, of Huron; Hamilton, of Ot- 
tawa, and Sweetman, of Toronto, were present 
on the first day, as well as Bishop Bond, of 
Montreal. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—The New York Clericus has changed 
its secretary, the Rev. H. Lyon having resigned. 
The Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, of the pro cathedral, 
has been elected to succeed him. 


Bishop Potter two weeks ago gave an address 
on ‘The relation of the ministry to public af- 
fairs,’ before the ‘‘Association of Congregation- 
al Churches of New Jersey,”’ at Montclair, N.J. 


The Rev. Dr. Walter Thompson rector of St. 
Philip’s church in the Highlands, at Garrisons, 
in the suburbs, has resigned to take effect Trin- 
ity Sunday. He has held the rectorship for 15 
years. 


At St. Thomas’ church, Mamaroneck, in the 
suburbs, Bishop Potter administered the rite of 
Confirmation on the evening of April 26th, to a 
class of 27 candidates, most of whom were 
adults. 


At the unveiling on April 27th, of a monument 
commemorating the landing of the Huguenot 
founders of New Rochelle, erected by their des- 
cendants, an address was delivered by the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. Charles F’. Canedy. 


The Rev. W. Everett Johnson, and one of our 
leading laymen, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, took 
part resently in a discussion on socialistic ques- 
tions and anarchism, by members of the Fellow 
Citizenship Association, at the Hast Side House. 


St. John’s chnrch, Pleasantville, the Rev, 
Stephen F. Holmes, rector, has just completed 
a commodious rectory ata cost of $3,500. The 
work was accomplished through the efforts of 
St. John’s Guild. The house is surrounded by 
grounds. 


The Rev. John A. Staunton, Jr., senior curate 
of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, has offered 
his services as a chaplain in the New York Na- 
val Reserve. He is a nephew of Gen. Stewart 
A. Woodford, late American minister at the 
court of Spain. 


Ata recent meeting of the New York Church- 
men’s Association, Mr. Theodore F. Seward led 
the discussion by reading a carefully prepared 
paper on‘‘What are the fundamental truths of 
Christian Science, and what should be the atti- 
tude of the Church toward them?” 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rey. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, a new memorial win- 
dow is about to be added, the gift of Mrs. Emily 
Reynolds. It will be placed on the north side of 
the nave, near the door. The only space now 
left undesignated for memorials is the large 
window over the entrance. 


At the chapel of the Transfiguration, week be- 
fore last, Bishop Potter administered the rite 
of Confirmation to 16 candidates, presented by 
the priest-in-charge, the Rev. Mr. Rich. The 
Bishop addressed the congregation on the pro- 
gress made toward the upbuilding of a new 
parish, to which he has given his consent. It is 
hoped that before long the present temporary 
quarters may give place to a permanent church 
edifice. 

At thechurch of the Reconciliation, it is an- 
nounced that the vicar, the Rev. James G. 
Lewis, D. D., has presented notification of his 
resignation to take effect a year hence, The 
work has been so successful under him, that a 
petition from 300 members of the congregation 
has been presented to the rector and vestry of 
the church of the Incarnation, of which parish 
this is achapel, urging that special effort be 
madeto assure his remaining at his post. 


The Rey. Creighton Spencer, rector of St, 
George’s church, Hempstead, N. Y., was mar- 
ried at Grace church, April 26th, to Miss Joanna 
Livingston Mesier, daughter of the late Henry 
Mesier, of Wappinger Falls, N. Y. The clergy 
officiating were the Rev. Henry Mesier, brother 
of the bride, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, avd the 
Rey. J. Selden Spencer, father of the bride<« 
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groom. ‘Two other priests assisted as ushers, 
the Rev. Geo. Bottome and the Rev. Geo. Whar- 
ton MeMullin. 


' A conference has just been held at St. Mark's 
church, of the East Side Federation of 
Churches. A reorganization was effected under 
the title, Federation of Churches and Humani- 
tarian Workers. Thenew title was proposed by 
the Rev. Arthur C. Kimber, D.D., vicar of St. 
Augustine’s chapel of Trinity parish. Several 
clergymen of the Church are active in the 
movement, which aims at practical co-opera- 
tion in religious and moral activities, as far as 
possible, between the Church, the Protestant 
and other sects, and the Jews, in that crowded 
vicinity. 

At the last meeting of the Church Periodical 
Club, held at the Church Missions House, ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Nevius, the 
veteran missionary of the Pacific coast, and the 
Rev. Dr. Lubeck. Dr. Nevius enlarged upon 
the great aid which the society had proved 
itself to the missionary field. A student of the 
General Theological Seminary, Mr. Chapin, 
made an appeal for a new associate mission 
among the mountaineers of Tennessee. A report 
of the routine work of the club showed much 
progress, and urged enlargement of funds and 
extension of activity. 

The final report of the Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday Association shows, as usual, that by 
far the largest proportion of its income is sup- 
plied by Churchmen, directly or indirectly. 
This year the total of offerings amounts to 
$68,000, the largest sum yet. Several institu- 
tions of the Church receive shares in this, the 
House of the Holy Comforter, $1,183.07; St. 
John’s Guild, for its hospital work, and the 
floating hospital during the summer months, 
$737.20: St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 
$2,106 69, the Home for Incurables, Fordham, 
$1,660.05, and St. Luke’s Hospital, which has 
long been the energizing centre of the opera- 
tions of the assoCiation, $5,213.22. 


At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the vestry, 
at a meeting held St. Mark’s Day, gave a dis- 
cretionary leave of absence, with full salary 
till Oct. 1st, to the rector, the Rev. Dr. Van De 
Water, on condition that the church should not 
suffer detriment, and that he should be sum- 
moned to the field by the President, as chaplain 
of the 71st regiment of New York militia. Sun- 
day afternoon, May ist, a special service was 
held, at which Dr. Van De Water, preached a 
sermon before the 71st regiment,which was the 
next day ordered by the Governor of the State 
to report for duty, in connection with the Pres- 
dent’s call for volunteers. 


A window for the church of the Messiah, 
Rhinebeck, the gift of Mr. John Jacob Astor, in 
memory of his father, Wm. Astor, has just been 
finished, and was privately exhibited at the 
Tiffany studios during Easter Week. It repre- 
sents the Ascension of our Lord, the figures of 
the Apostles and the Blessed Virgin appearing 
in the base, and a glory of angels surrounding 
the ascending Christ. The figure of the Saviour 
is large in proportion, producing a commanding 
effect, and the artist has filled the whole sur- 
rounding space with a cloud-like representation 
of angelic hosts to suggest infinitude. The de- 
tails are striking, and yet present a blended 
treatment, so that the most notable feature of 
the design is its unity. It is suggestively con- 
ventional rather than realistic. The color effect 
is rich. The window was designed by Mr. 
Frederick Wilson. 


At St. Simon’s, Borough of Richmond, the 
Rev. H. Newman Lawrence, priest-in-charge, 
as a healthy climax to the observances of Lent 
and the devotions of Holy Week, there was in- 
crease in the number of communicants at 
Easter, and also in the amount of the Easter 
offerings. The opening of the first portion of 
the parish house was the occasion of great re- 
joicing. Two excellent entertainments were 
given, one for adults and one for children, and 
both reflected great credit upon the local man- 
agement and talent. This first section of the 
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parish house consists of a hall 60 ft. by 30 ft., to 
which it is hoped, eventually, to add a gymna- 
sium and class rooms, etc. Rather than run into 
debt, it has been decided to proceed with the 
building as money can be found to pay for it. 
As a consequence, the hall is at present without 
inside finish and fittings. Gifts towards. its 
completion are much desired, and some are al- 
ready promised. 


At the church of St. John the Evangelist, St. 
George’s Day was celebrated Sunday, April, 
24th, by the members of the societies of Eng- 
lishmen in New York, including the Society of 
St. George, the Sons of St. George, and the 
Daughters of St. George. The British Consul 
General, Mr. Percy Sanderson, was present. 
The American and English flags were hung to- 
gether in the decorations of the church, and 
the Jubilee memorial window, in honor of Queen 
Victoria, was specially decorated. The Rev. F. 
J. Clay-Moran offiviated, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. George A. Bartow and C. W. Kirkby. 
The choir, under the leadership of Mr. F. W. 
Smith, and accompanied by an orchestra, ren- 
dered Handel's ‘‘HaJlelujah Chorus.’’ The pro- 
cessional was, ‘The Son of God goes forth to 
war,’’ and the recessional, ‘‘God save our na- 
tive land,’’ sung to the national air, ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’? and ‘‘God save the Queen,’’ common to 
England and the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Clay-Moran was preacher, and pleaded for closer 
union between America and the mother land, 
claiming it to be the duty of every descendant 
of English ancestors in America to work for 
sympathetic alliance between the two countries 
bound by kinship of common blood. 


The board of trustees of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine held a meeting on the afternoon 
of April 26th, at the See house, Bishop Potter 
presided. The Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, D.D., 
made areport on behalf of the building com- 
mittee, considering in detail various kinds of 
stone for use on the exterior of the cathedral. 
The chief discussion was whether marble or 
granite should be used. As the spire is to be 
nearly 600 feet high, and to rise from the high- 
est point on Manhattan island, it was urged 
that marble would be the most impressive ma- 
terial, and especially as that is used in the 
neighboring buildings of St. Luke's Hospital. 
The point was referred back to the committee 
for further consideration as to cost and expedi- 
ency. The sum of $100.000 was appropriated to 
continue work on the choir during the current 
year. The exterior stone finish is still to be 
added, even to that part which has already 
been erected. It was announced that the so- 
called Tiffany chapel, presented to the trustees 
some time ago, will soon be removed to the old 
building of the Leake and Watts Asylum, on the 
cathedral grounds, to await its final destina- 
tion in the crypt. The Rev. Prescott Evarts, 
son of the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, late Secretary 
of State of the United States, was elected a 
member of the cathedral board of trustees to 
succeed the late Rev. George H. Houghton, 
D. D., of the church of the Transfiguration. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The moot 
General Convention arranged by the Rev. Prof. 
Seabury, D. D., in the department of ecclesias- 
tical law and polity, has just adjourned, after a 
successful series of sessions. The students 
were arranged by dioceses as deputies, compos- 
ing a House of Deputies, and debated an amend- 
ment to the canon on marriage and divorce, and 
the change of the title, ‘‘constitution,”’ to ‘‘con- 
stitutions,’’ and other questions to come before 
the legislative body of the American Church 
next autumn. The exercise was found of much 
practizal value as a drill in applied canon laws, 
At the last session, a resolution was passed, 
recommending to the middle class, with the ap- 
proval of Prof. Seabury, the continuation of 
the arrangement next year. The Rev. Prof. C. 
W. E. Body, D. D., D.C. L., gave a reception to 
the students on Thursday evening, April 28th. 
The seniors will hold a class dinner in the near 
future. A committee has been chosen to secure 
a class memorial in the shape of a portrait of 
the late Rev.Prof. Oliver, D,D., to be hung in the 
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library. The final examinations of the semina- 
ry will begin May 16th. The commencement 
exercises are appointed to take place May 25th. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

The 11th annual play of St. Luke’s school, 
Bustleton, was presented on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, 23d ult., in the parish house of the 
memorial church of St. Luke, the Beloved Physi- 
cian. The play chosen was Gillette's comedy, 
“The Private Secretary.” 


A musical tea was given at the Hotel Strat- 
ford, on Tuesday afternoon, 26th ult.,for the ben- 
efit of the House of the Holy Child, a boarding 
and temporary home for colored children. The 
patronesses were prominent Churchwomen, 
members of different city parishes. 


A meeting for organization of the Philadel- 
phia assembly of the junior department, Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, was held at the Church 
House on Friday evening, 29th ult. Short ad- 
dresses were made by W. W. Low, Jr., of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., and Frank S. Tously, of Newark, 
N. J., wkich were succeeded by a conference on 
the topic, ‘‘What can a boy do for Chris- 
tianity?”’ 

A fashionable audience witnessed the very en- 
joyable entertainment given at the New Cen- 
tury Drawing Room on the 29th ult., under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s League of Holy 
Trinity church, by Prof. Frederick E. Powell, 
of New York city, whose performance of leger- 
demain and prestidigitation was clever and 
amusing. The proceeds will aid the league in 
carrying on its benevolent and educational 
work. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Junior Aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions was held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, 23rd ult., in Holy Trinity 
church, the attendance being very large. Bish- 
op Whitaker presided, and after a brief devo- 
tionalservice, made an address. The ‘‘Langford 
memorial’ amounted to $16,329.14. This is the 
largest sum ever gathered from the diocesan 
Sunday schools, although it had been hoped 
that $20,000 would have been presented. The 
Rev. H. L. Duhring also made an address. 


The Freedmen’s branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, met at the Church House on the 29th 
ult., to consider how best to place the $1,250 
devised to each branch in the will of Mrs. 
Frederick Graeff. It was decided to divide the 
sum into three parts; one to go to St. Augus- 
tine’s schoo] at Raleigh, N. C., for the erection 
of a laundry for the industrial school; another 
part to the school under Mr. Russell’s care at 
Lawrenceville, Va., for the infirmary; and the 
third for the Rev. Dr. Yaeger’s orphanage at 
Lynchburg, Va., for a kindergarten building. 


Archdeacon Brady has offered his services as 
a line officer in the U.S. navy. Heisa gradu- 
ate of the Annapolis naval academy; and when 
he left that institution 15 years ago, he told the 
officials, that should his services be needed at 
any time, he would gladly givethem. During 
the ear)y part of the present trouble with Spain 
he was requested to go to Washington. >There 
he passed the customary physical examination. 
He states that he has no desire to serve in the 
navy as a chaplain; but thatas he was‘educated 
by the government, he now feels it his duty to 
fight for his country and his country’s cause. 


St. George’s Day was merrily celebrated on 
the 23d ult., at the 126th annual dinner given by 
the Society of the Sons of St. George, attended 
by many prominent citizens and distinguished 
guests. The hall was beautifully decorated 
with the flags of Hugland and the United States, 
There was a list of very interesting toasts, dur- 
ing the responses to which frequent reference 
was made to the present bond of sympathy man- 
ifested between the United States and Great 
Britain, incited by the war situation. Among 
the speakers was the Rev. Dr. H. Richard Har- 
ris who responded to the toast, ‘‘The pulpit.” 
There is one special feature of this society 
which ought to be recorded: no one can become 
a member unless he is a native-born or a natur- 
alized citizen of the United States. 
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In the event of the various military organiza- 
tions going to the front, they will have their 
chaplains with them, for their spiritual advis- 
ers have volunteered to go wherever the men 
are called. The chaplain of the third regiment 
is the Rev. Leverett Bradley, associate rector 
of St. Luke’s and the -Epiphany, who will not 
only accompany that command to Mt. Gretna, 
but willgo to Cuba with them. The Rey. H. A. 
F. Hoyt, rector of St. John’s church, Lower 
Merion, has been for many years chaplain of the 
“State Fencibles,”’ attached to the 1st Brigade, 
and proposes to be with them throughout the 
campaign. At present, both the 1st and 2d regi- 
ments are without chaplains, the former vacant 
since the Rey. Dr. S. D. McConnell removed to 
Brooklyn, and the latter through the illness 
which incapacitates the chaplain from duty. 
These vacancies are to be filled early in May. 


A cable dispatch from Dublin announces the 
sudden death on the 26th ult., at the residence 
of his brother, of the Rey. Thomas Poole 
Hutchinson, formerly rector of Calvary monu- 
mental church, West Philadelphia. Mr. Hutch- 
inson had been ill for a number of years, and 
for the past five months had been travelling 
abroad. He was born in Dublin, March 16, 1840, 
and was the youngest son of John Hutchinson, 
and Jane, daughter of Dr. Spedding. He at- 
tended Trinity College, Dublin, and studied for 
the ministry at the Divinity school in this city. 
Mr. Huchinson was ordered deacon in Calvary 
church, New York city, by Bishop Clarkson. 
His first charge was Trinity church, Belleview, 
Neb. Returning to the Hast, he assisted the 
late Rev. Dr. E. A. Foggo, rector of old Christ 
church, for a short time, and subsequently was 
an assistant of the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) 
Davies, atold St. Peter’s. In 1870 he became 
rector of St. James’, Hestonville, and in 1872 
rector of the Messiah,in Port Richmond. In 
1873 he was called to take charge of Calvary 
Monumental church, then under the fostering 
care of Old Christ church. In 1881 it resumed 
its position as an independent parish, and Mr. 
Hutchinson was elected rector. But the use- 
fulness of the church was curtailed in being 
surrounded by a manufacturing and business 
neighborhood, and through Mr. Hutchinson’s 
efforts, the church was removed, stone by stone, 
to its present location on 41st st., above Brown 
st. Mr. Hutchinson resigned the rectorship 
June 30, 1896,and two weeks thereafter, was 
appointed by Bishop Whitaker ‘‘missionary un- 
der the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese,”’ 
officiating in various churches and mission sta- 
tions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the 
diocese of Newark. During the Civil War, 
while studying for the ministry, he served both 
in the U. S. army and navy. 


LANSDOWNE.—A new church edifice for St. 
John’s church will shortly be erected in this 
town, to replace the present structure, which is 
entirely too small for the congregation which 
has materially increased under the rectorship 
of the Rev. W. T. Manning, 


AmMBLER.—A new church edifice will shortly be 
erected for Trinity mission, which is in charge 
of the Rev. Lyman P. Powell. It is to be the gift 
of Dr.and Mrs.R.V. Mattison, in memory of their 
daughter, Esther, who died some years ago. It 
will be known as Trinity memorial church, and 
will be a handsome structure, both in its inter- 
ior and outside. The location will probably be 
on the Bethlehem turnpike, on a lot donated 
by Dr. Mattison for that purpose. The new 
church is to cost $50,000. This mission owes its 
inception to St. Thomas’ church, Whitemarsh, 
Pa. 


CoNSHOHOCKEN.—The Easter offering of Cal- 
vary church, the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, rector, 
amounted to nearly $600. At the Sunday School 
Festival service Easter evening, the Lenten of- 
fering of the Sunday school amounted to $216, 
one-half of which was for general missions. At 
this service the annual reports were read by 
the superintendent, showing the school to be in 
a very flourishing condition, with increased 
members. The services of the day were beauti- 
fully rendered. A memorial brass alms basin 
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has been donated by a parishioner, and was used 
for the first time on Easter Day. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The preacher appointed for the 61st annual 
convention, May 31st, is the Rev. Luther Par- 
dee, who has been 24 years in ordained residence 
in the diocese. 


Bishop McLaren made two Confirmation 
visits on Sunday, May 1st. In the morning he 
confirmed a class of 15 at Trinity church, High- 
land Park, the Rev. P. C. Wolcott, rector, and 
in the evening he confirmed 17 persons at the 
church of St. Paul the Apostle, at Austin, the 
Rev. Luther Pardee, rector. Of this latter 
class one was from Maywood, and one from St. 
Barnabas’, Chicago. 

The Rey. E. F. Cleveland, M. D., has become 
rector of St. James’ church, Dundee, having 
been priest-in-charge for many years. 
ditions there are very prosperous. The church 
is free from debt, and hasalready raised a good- 
sized fund for a new building. 


The outlook at the church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Maywood, is very favorable. The Rey. 
John A. Carr has recently been placed in charge. 
The Easter offering was $250. All debts have 
been cancelled, and a parish is about to be or- 
ganized, as the mission has become self-support- 
ing, with no incumbrance on the church. 


The Rev. C. E. Bowles, rector of All Saints’, 
Ravenswood, is now ministering also to the peo- 
ple at St. John’s, Irving Park, as the Rev. J. B. 
Williams is still seriously ill. On Easter morn- 
ing 64 communicants went in special trolley car 
from Irving Park to Ravenswood, and received 
at the 8 o’clock Eucharist. The women at Rav- 
enswood entertained them at breakfast. The 
offerings at Ravenswood were $350, and at Irv- 
ing Park $80. At the latter place the Church 
people had a delightful re-union, April 18th. 


The Rev. Luther Pardee has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
Austin, to the great regret of his devoted par- 
ish. The resignation takes effect Junelst. The 
Rev. Samuel L. Mitchell, rector of Eastport, 
Maine, has been elected to succed him. 


Ciry.—The vestry of the church of Our 
Saviour, at Easter, made a substantial addition 
to the salary of the rector, the Rev. J. H. EKd- 
wards. 


Much interest has been aroused in the confer- 
ences to be held by the Rev. Father Hunting- 
ton, O. H.C., at the cathedral, beginning the 
evening of Ascension Day, May 19th, and con- 
tinuing till May 26th. They are for the benefit 
of members of the Church throughout the city. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Church 
Club was held at Kinsley’s, Tuesday evening, 
April 26th. At the close of the dinner, the guest 
of the evening, the Rt. Rev. Charles R. Hale, 
Bishop of Cairo, delivered an informal address 
on ‘‘The Russian Church.’’? His extensive trayv- 
els in the Hast, and his intimate acquaintance 
with prominent ecclesiastics of the Greek 
Church, enabled him to speak at some length of 
the origin and development of the Russian 
Church, and to give many interesting details of 
that great ecclesiastical system. He said that 
for the most part that Church required her 
clergy to be married, there being about 80,000 
married priests and deacons, while there were 
only about 2,000 celibates, comprising the bish- 
ops and all the most highly educated of the 
clergy. Hespoke of the relations of Church and 
State, the system of vicar-bishops, the semin- 
aries and education in general, literature, ritu- 
al, and the practical effects of religion on char- 
acter and institutions. He said that the Rus- 
sian Church was coming to understand the 
Anglican Communion better every day, and he 
hoped we would learn more about the Russian. 
This would be effected more readily if each com- 
munion would avoid learning about the other 
through German media, because German wri- 
ters were either Romanists, infidels, or Luther- 
ans, and in each case had some motive for mis- 
representing both the Anglican and Eastern 
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Communions, 
lowed by an address by Dr. D. R. Brower, on 
‘‘A layman’s impressions of the Russian, 
Church,”’ beautifully illustrated by the stereop- 
ticon. 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, and descriptions of 
their services, and the active religious interest 
of the people everywhere, and of all classes, he 


showed how intensely religious a nation Russia. 


is. That their religion was not superficial nor 


merely formal, he demonstrated. by showing 
what wonderful charitable, educational, and. 
penal institutions are maintained throughout. 


Russia, and all under the exclusive control of 
the Russian Church. 


St. George’s Benevolent Association held its 
annual service at St. James’ church, Sunday 
afternoon, April 24th, at 4 o’clock. The Rev. 
Dr. Rushton sang the service of Evensong, the 
Rev. E. M. Thompson read the Lessons, the. 
Rev. Dr. Stone preached a special sermon to 
Englishmen. 


The Cathedral Industrial Sewing School 
closed for the summer, Saturday afternoon, 
April 30th. The service at 3 o’clock was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. H. Dennis, in the absence 
of the Bishop. A medal was given for general 
excellence, and one prize in each class. The 
medal is called the ‘‘Whitehouse medal,’ and, 
is given every year by some member of the late 
Bishop Whitehouse’s family. The school has 
been opened 24 Saturdays, and has increased in 
attendance from 125 to 140 since Christmas; 
there would be no trouble in getting more chil- 
dren if more teachers would offer their services. 
After the afternoon service, the children were 
treated to ice cream and cake. The visitors 
were then taken over the Children’s Home. 
The children go to their summer home, Pier 
Cottage, in Kenosha, about the end of the 
month. 


Mr. John De Koven, a prominent Churchman 
and a leading financier of Chicago, died of heart 
disease Saturday afternoon, April 30th. The fu- 
neral took place from St. James’ church, Tuesday 
afternoon. He was born in Middletown, Conn., 
in 1833, and came to Chicago when 19 years old. 
He began life as a railway clerk and speedily 
rose to a high position in financial circles. His 
wife, who survives him, is a daughter of C. R. 
Larrabee. The late Dr. De Koven, president of 
Racine College, was his brother. Reginald De 
Koven, the well-known composer, is a nep- 
hew. Mr. John De Koven was a director 
in the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern railroads, the Title 
and Trust Guarantee Company, the Chicago 
Telephone Company, and the American Surety 
Company. He was a member of St. James’ 
church for more than 20 years, and was actively 
interested in the diocesan work of the Church 
in Chicago. : 

x 
Virginia 3 
Francis MeN. WhittJe, D.D., LL.D., Bish 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjuto 

On Sunday, April 17th in St. Paul’s church, 
Richmond, there was unveiled a memorial win- 
dow erected to Jefferson Davis. The usual 
Morning Prayer was said, and a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion was preached by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Dame, D.D., rector of Memorial church, 
Baltimore. Mrs. Jefferson Davis, with her 
granddaughter, Miss Hayes, and her niece, 
Miss Waller, were present. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
was also present. The window is of transpar- 
ent mosaic glass. The design portrays where 
St. Paul announced the truths of Christianity 
to the grandson of Herod the Great. In the 
upper half of the window is inscribed: ‘Let 
me be weighed in an even balance, that God 
may know my integrity.” In the lower half: 
“This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds.”” The tablet for the window is of bronze 
and brass, and there is a brass scroll, on which 
are the names of the States that endeavored to’ 
form a Confederacy. In the centre is the Con- 
federate seal, surrounded by three battle flags, 
and underneath is the inscription: “To the 
glory of God and in memory of Jefferson Davis 


The Bishop’s address was fol-, 
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president of the Confederate States of America. 
Born June 3, 1808. Died, 1889.» The window 
is the work of the Tiffany Company, of New 
York. 

The Lacy will case, which has occupied the 
attention of Judge Lamb and the Chancery 
Court for some time, has been decided in favor 
of the defendant, the diocese of Virginia. The 
willof Miss Emma W. Lacy was contested by 
her brother, on the ground that she was not re- 
‘sponsible for her actions at the time of her 
death. She bequeathed all her property to the 
trustees of the funds of the Church in the dio- 
ese of Virginia, except sufficient to erect a 
memorial window in St. John’s church, Rich- 
‘ mond, for her father and mother, and tomb- 
stones to mark their graves. 


On Saturday, April 9th, Bishop Gibson vis- 
ited the church of the Epiphany, Barton 
Heights, preached, and confirmed a class of 
eight. Clergy stalls for each side of the chancel 
have just been presented by the senior warden, 
Mr. A.S. Groser. They are of ash to corre- 
spond with the other furniture of the church. 
Mrs. A. S. Groser has presented a window of 
stained glass,in memory of the late Bishop New- 
ton who was greatly beloved in this church, 
many of its members having been parishioners 
of the Bisbop when he was rector of Monument- 
al church, Richmond. 


On Easter Day Bishop Gibson confirmed in 
the morning at Grace church, Richmond, three, 
and at night at All Saints’,18, preaching at both 
services. On Sunday, the 17th, he confirmed 
24 at St. Mark’s in the morning, and 42 at Mon- 
umental inthe afternoon. Bishop Whittle vis- 
ited Christ church in the morning,and confirmed 
12. 

The new Christ church, Charlottesville, was 
opened for the first time on Easter Day, though 
not yet entirely completed, the pews and four 
of the windows, which are to be memorials, not 
yet being in place. Itis a beautiful structure, 
and the acoustic properties were found perfect. 
The Easter offerings, which were for the new 
church, amounted to $556. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The rectory fund of Emmanuel church, An- 
sonia, the Rev. EH. T. Mathison, rector, hasbeen 
further increased by the gift of $1,800 from an 
anonymous donor. The parish has bought a new 
organ which has lately been placed in the new 
organ chamber. 

At Easter a handsome credence shelf, the gift 
of the Daughters of the King, was used for the 
first time in the church at Seymour. 


The 240th meeting of the New Haven County: 


convocation was held in Grace church, Fair 
Haven, April 26th. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. B. Kimber. It was an earnest 
and loving plea that the priests of the Church 
should realize the privileges, powers, and mean- 
ing of their high office. The business meeting 
was held immediately afterwards. Mr. Kimber 
reported on the success of the Quiet Day ar- 
ranged by the convocation. HEmmanuelchurch, 
Ansonia, on the invitation of the rector, the 
Rev. E. T. Mathison, was chosen as the place of 
the next meeting in the latter part of June. The 
appointments for that meeting were: Preacher, 
theRev.Frank Marshall; essayist,the Rev. Wm. 
J.Brewster,of Northford ; exegete,the Rev. F.H. 
Bean. After luncheon which was served by the 
ladies in the parish house, the meeting re-opened 
to hear the exegesis by the Rev. W. H. Dean on 
the title of Christ, ‘‘Son of Man,’’ and the essay 
by the Rev. Geo. W. Phillips on ‘'The causes and 
cure for the decline in preaching.’’ These sub- 
jects were afterwards vigorously and generally 
discussed by the large number of clergy pres- 
ent. A resolution expressive of the sympathy 


~. of the convocation with its late dean, the Rev. 


- Geo. H. Buck, in the loss of his father, was un- 
animously passed. 

The local conference of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in New Haven County, held a very 
inspiring meeting in All Saints’ church, Meri- 
den, April 21st. The address was delivered by 
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the Rev. C. O. Scoville on ‘‘Work among men.”’ 
The preacher contended for a manly presenta- 
rion of Christ in the individual life, proclaiming 
it the kind of an argument that men could not 
disregard. Mr. J. M. Page of Naugatuck, re- 
ported on the late successful New England as- 
sembly meeting in Portland, Me. The points 
which he brought forward in his report on 
‘“Manhood and its responsibilities,’’ ‘‘The chap- 
ter and its work,’’ and ‘‘The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew: what it is; what it should be,’’? were 
discussed. Mr. W. H. Owen, of Christ church, 
New Haven, gave an admirable and scarching 
paper on “Our individual responsibility as 
Brotherhood men to the Brotherhood at large.”’ 
The gathering of members was notas largeas at 
some previous meetings, but there wasa warmth 
and earnestness displayed by the 50 or more 
men present which made up for any lack in num 
bers. A reception to the visiting chapters was 
afterward given in the parish house. 


MERIDEN.—Mr. Geo. M. Curtis, junior warden 
of St. Andrew’s church, has lately placed in 
the vestry room a handsome frame containing 
photographs of all the rectors of the parish 
from the date of its organization, in 1789, up to 
the present time. Mr. Curtis spent a long time 
in procuring the originals of many of the pic 


tures, but his patient research finds ample re- 


ward in having placed in possession of the par- 
ish so valuable and historical a collection. 


SoutH MANCHESTER.—St. Mary’s church is to 
have a parish house to accommodate its faith- 
ful workers. The vestry have now $817 in 
hand for this purpose, and at their last meeting 
authorized their rector, the Rev. J. A. Biddle, 
to take such steps as he thought fit to aug- 
ment the fund sufficiently to pay for the build- 
ing. The proposed house will be 30x60 ft., 
with a basement 9 ft. deep. 


New Haven.—At Christ church, the great 
east window, the gift of Mrs. Lucy Boardman, 
has just been put in place. It represents in its 
three divisions, the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
and the Presentation in the Temple. The win- 
dow is perhaps the most beautiful in this city, 
and is the work of Mr. C. E. Kemp, of London, 
Eng., one of the most noted designers of glass 
in the world. Christ church being now free 
from debt, will be consecrated by Bishop Brew- 
ster on May 24th. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bisnop 

Trapre.—The spring meeting of the Middle 
convocation, the Rey. James A. Mitchell, dean, 
will be held in St. Paul’s church, Whitemarsh 
parish, May 3-5, and not in Holy Trinity church, 
Oxford, as announced in the convention journal. 

CENTREVILLE.—St. Paul’s church was en- 
larged, remodeled, and the interior entirely re- 
newed in 1892 and 1893, at a cost of $7,000. 
Since that time the offering on eaeh Easter Day 
has been applied to the liquidation of the debt 
incurred in making the improvements. Recent- 
ly the children of Mr. William McKenny, a late 
and beloved communicant, notified the vestry 
that if the congregation would on Kaster Sun- 
day raise $500, they would give the balance of 
$1,038 to pay off theentire debt. Instead of the 
$500 required, the congregation showed their ap- 
preciation of the offer, by giving on Easter Day 
within a few dollars of $800. At the evening 
service the children of the parish madean offer- 
ing of $70. The church is thus entirely free of 
all indebtedness, and the chancel, which was a 
memorial gift of the beloved warden, the late 
Richard T. Earle, will be consecrated in June, 
when the annual convention meets in the 
church. 

CamBripGr.—Mr. A. Hamilton Bayly has pre- 
sented Christ church, the Rev.Thomas C. Page, 
rector, with a bishop’s chair, as a memorial of 
his father, the late Dr. Alex. H. Bayly, and a 
priest’s chair, as a memorial of his mother, the 
late Mrs. Delia Bayly. 


Snow Hitu.—By the offerings at the service 
on Easter Sunday in All Hallows’ parish, the 
Rey. S. J. Morgan, rector, the entire indebted- 
ness of the parish, amounting to $400, of several 
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years’ standing, was wiped out. The rector 
leaves the parish entirely free from debt up to 
the beginning of the new convention year, and 
removes to his new field of labor at Crisfield, at 
the request of Bishop Adams, about May Ist. 


OckEaNn City.—It is intended to change the lo- 
cation of the chapel at this place, and to re- 
move it to a more convenient and desirable 
site. The Bishop has appointed a committee to 
place a valuation on the lots, which are 125x100 
ft., and dispose of them, and secure other lots 
in a better location. This move, it is thought, 
will greatly facilitate the arduous duties of the 
rector, the Rev. David Howard whose energy 
and good judgment have placed the workin this 
parish on a good footing. 


Easton.—The Haster offerings of St. Peter’s 
parish, the Rev. Leonidas B. Baldwin, rector, 
exceeding $1,750, probably the largest in the 
history of the parish, were mainly designated 
for the building fund for a contemplated parish 
house. 


Port Deposit.—The parish Aid Society is 
doing a great amount of good in aiding the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Alexander M. Rich, and the 
church in its work. It pledged itself to pay 
one-third of the rector’s rent on his coming to 
the parish, and has now promised to pay the’ 
whole rent for this year. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

WESTFIELD.—On Low Sunday, at the hour of 
Morning Prayer, in St. Peter’s church, the Rey. 
John McKinney, rector, a handsome chancel 
window was unveiled, a memorial to Mrs. Olive 
C. Ramsey, given by her daughter, Mrs. W. W. 
Supplee. The work was executed by J. & R. 
Lamb, and possesses great ariistic merit. The 
subject is ‘‘The Marys at the Tomb,’’ as recorded 
in St. Matt. xxviii, and St. Mark xvi. Three fig- 
ures are represented, that of the angel, robed 
in white, resting on the rock, with finger point- 
ing upward, and the two women in an attitude 
of devotion, listening with rapt attention. The 
faces are wonderfully life-like and natural, and 
the robes are gracefully draped. The light and 
shade, the coloring and the harmony, are beauti- 
ful. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. Lovis.—In the absence of the minister-in- 
charge of St. Thomas’ Deaf-Mute mission, the 
Rey. A. W. Mann officiated twice on Sunday, 
April 24th, celebrating the Holy Communion in 
“Bofinger memorial chapel,’’? connected with 
Christ church cathedral. The first service for 
the deaf of this city was held by him in this 
cathedral more than 20 years ago. 


The first report of the Hospital mission has 
been issued, and shows good results for much 
earnest effort. It grew out of the present lay: 
missioner, Mr. Charles U. Holmes, undertaking 
in July, 1894, to supply the patients in the City 
Hospital with religious services during the 
heated term, the Christian societies, till then in 
sole charge, having discontinued theirs until 
cooler weather; but so acceptable did these 
services become, that the hospital authorities 
urged’that they should be continued even after 
the others returned to re occupy the ground 
which they had abandoned on account of the 
heat. Subsequent arrangements have been 
made to systematize and extend the work, and it 
is now under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Edmund Duckworth, Mr. Holmes being still in 
immediate charge, and devoting his whole time 
to it, while he has the assistance of over 40 vol- 
unteers on every Sunday afternoon, when regu- 
lar liturgical services are held for the patients 
in the hospital, who are afterwards systemati- 
cally visited by those to whom they are sever- 
ally assigned. The lay missioner now visits the 
hospital almost daily, and is able thus to extend 
both material and spiritual help to its inmates,’ 
not only by counsel and advice, but by exerting 
an outside influence in behalf of many destitute 
cases, and supplying needs not otherwise pro- 
vided for, such as crutches, spectacles, etc.; by 
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writing numerous letters; and sometimes ob- 
taining frée transportation, even to distant 
points, for destitute patients when discharged. 
Meals, lodging, clothing, and money are thus be- 
ing continually provided for many in utter need 
when they leave the hospital, but for whom 
there is no ‘Church Home” as yet accessible. 
The report extends from Feb. Ist, 1897, to Feb., 
1898, during which time 133 services have been 
held, 325 visits made, and the results are shown 
in 57 Baptisms and 12 confirmed, while the spir- 
itual influences have been beyond any estimate. 


Central New York 
frederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 

13. Willowdale and Willard. 

19. Watertown: A. M., St. Paul's: 5 Pp. M., Trinity. 

24. Pierrepont Manor. 

The Standing Committee have refused con- 
sent to the consecration of the Rev. Wm. M. 
Brown as Bishop-coadjutor of Arkansas. 


A beautiful marble credence was used on 
Easter Day for the first time in Calvary church, 
Utica. It is a memorial of the late beloved rec- 
tor, given by the members of the parish and 
Sunday school, and bears the inscription: 

Rey. Alfred Bailey Goodrich, D.D., over 37 years 
the faithful rector of this church, entered into life 
eternal, 1896, : 

Trinity church, Boonville, has recently re- 
ceived a bequest of $100 for an altar cross, and 
the same has been ordered. 


At a meeting of the Utica Clerical Union, 
held in Grace church parish house, May 2d,a 
paper on ‘The piety of Julian the apostate,” 
was read by the Rev. Oliver Owen. 


The spring meeting of the convocation of the 
2d district was held in St. James’ church, Clin- 
ton, the parish church of the dean, the Rev. 
Oliver Owen, on April 26-7. At the opening 
service, missionary addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Messrs. Coley, Prout, and Rogers. 
On Wednesday, the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Wm. F. Cook. At the joint meeting of the con- 
vocation and Woman’s Auxiliary, after the 
usual reports, Miss Julia Emery gavea short, 
interesting address on missionary interests 


and practical work for missions, closing with . 


a plea for the United offering. Convocation was 
well attended, and closed with a business 
meeting and resolution of thanks for the goodly 
hospitality of the parish and rector. 


Oxrorp.—The Rev. E. W. Colloque, D. D., 
rector of St. Paul’s church, has just completed 
his 10th year of labor in this parish. He, on 
Sunday, April 24th, gave some interesting sta- 
tistics covering the period of his pastorate. He 
had officiated at 15 marriages, held 2,000 serv- 
ices, preached 1,500 sermons, and made 4,000 
parochial visits. The contributions aggregated 
$36,101.38, of which $27,082.25 had been for ex- 
penses of the parish, $5,618.93 to the diocese, 
and $3,400.20 for outside missions of miscella- 
neous character. Notwithstanding the singular 
fact that more members have affiliated with 
other churches than have been added in like 
manner, theré are at present 26 more communi- 
cants than ten years ago. The loss of members 
through death has been 109. There had been 60 
Baptisms and 77 Confirmations, a number fairly 
representative of a rural parish. 


Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morris, D.D., Bishop. 

PortLaNp.—At Trinity church, the Rev. D.C. 
Garrett, rector, at the early Easter service, 351 
communicated. The total number communicat- 
ing at bothservices was 504, or 46 more than the 
whole numter of communicants reported from 
the parish to the convention last June. Gou- 
nod’s ‘'Messe Solennelle’”’ was given at both morn- 
ing and evening services, by the choir composed 
only of boys and men. An offering of $1,000 had 
been called for, without any personal subscrip- 
tions beforehand. The response amounted to 
over $1,500 cash, not including the Sunday 
school offering for missions, of over $100. _ Be- 
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sides this,a bequest of $500 was left for the 
Easter offering, by a Churchwoman who died 
near the close of Lent. A handsome brass eagle 
lecturn was given as a memorial of the late 
Cicero H. Lewis, by his sons and daughters. 
Other gifts, including an elegant litany desk, 
hymn tablets, and chalice veilof lace, were pre- 
sented. The cost of the memorials aggregate 
$1,000. At the evening service, the Oregon 
Commandery Knights Templar attended in a 
body. 
Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies. D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

YpsILANTI.—At St. Luke’s, services Easter 
Day were at 6a. M., 10:30 4. M.,4 Pp. M., and 7:30 
p.m. The Ann Arbor Commandery were pres- 
ent in a body, in the evening. The offerings 
were, in total, $1,051. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
Five more clergymen for work are needed in 
the archdeaconry of New Bedford, tosupply ten 
places, but there is no money for their support. 


At the forthcoming diocesan convention, these 
subjects will engage its attention: 1. Increase 
of the Episcopal Funji; 2, Proper support of 
the clergy; 8, Amendments of canons 1 and 2 
of discipline, relating to the trial of a clergy- 
man; 4, Appointment of an auxiliary board 
of the General Board of Missions; 5, Nomi- 
nations to vacancies in rectorships. 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, is making 
a heroic effort, as chairman of the committee 
for the proper support of the clergy, appointed 
by the last diocesan convention, to enlist the 
interest of the laity in this important subject. 
The circular sent out declares that the salaries 
of our Church in this diocese are grievously in- 
adequate: (1) To the respectable and fit main- 
tenance of ministers, most of them with families 
of wife and children; (2) To the dignified pre- 
sentation of the cause of Christ in the community 
where our ministers live; (8) To attract the 
ablest and best young men into the ministry. 


The Young Travelers’ Aid Society, formed 
by the Rey. Fr. Osborne to protect and befriend 
ignorant and unsuspecting young women on ar- 
rival at railroad stations in a strange city, is 
doing an excellent work. Mothers with young 
children, from North, East, and West, arrive 
tired and hungry, not knowing which way to 
turn. They are fed, if need be, encouraged, and 
helped on their way. Matrons, wearing a 
badge, are in constant attendance upon the ar- 
rival of trains, and have shielded many an un- 
wary woman from the hidden path of vice. 
The treasurer is Mrs. Phebe L. Willey, 17 W. 
Cedar st. 

The second annual meeting of the diocesan 
Junior Auxiliary was held April 23d, in Trinity 
chapel, Boston. Bishop Lawrence presided and 
made an address. Miss Jane R. Reynolds, the 
president, presented an admirable outline of 
the work and prospects of theauxiliary. Arch- 
deacon Kirkby spoke in a humorous vein to the 
children, and gave some interesting experiences 
of his missionary work in the far North. Miss 
Jennie McIntosh dwelt upon the needs of col- 
ored work in the South, and urged an interest 
in its behalf. About 200 children were present. 


CampBrip@r.—After a most suceessful rector- 
ship of 20 years in St. James’ church, the Rev. 
Edward Abbott, D.D., will take a rest for a 
year or two. He has established a strong and 
vigorous parish, and leaves his work amid 
many regrets. 


LAWRENCE.—There were 22 Baptisms in 
Grace church during the octave of Easter. The 
debt in this parish has been greatly reduced, 
and now amounts to $4,500. 


Lrnox.—The Parsons Memorial parish house, 
adjoining Trinity church, will be opened by 
Bishop Potter the week of the Church Congress 
meeting at Pittsfield. A brass tablet has been 
placed in Trinity church, in memory of Mrs. 
Sarah S. Morgan. 


FAairuHAVEN.—The mission at this place is 
growing. The Sunday school now numbers 
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four teachers and 27 scholars. Already over 
$146 have been raised for expenses. The mis- 
sion was started last July, and regular services. 
are held in Hawe’s Hall. 

Or1s.—Services in St. Paul’s church will be 
resumed, and held at 2:30 Pr. m. A lay-reader is. 
in charge. 

Sanpwicu.— The Church people of this village 
are making an earnest effort to build a church. 
They have a site, centrally located, which is. 
paid for, and about $500 are available for a 
building fund. An appeal has been circulated 
in the diocese for outside assistance. 


Fay River.—St. Luke’s has grown so strong 
that it is now independent of the church of the 
Ascension, and isa mission of the archdeaconry. 
The property on Warren st. has been trans- 
ferred, besides 150 communicants. St. Luke’s. 
now holds property valued at $17,000. The 
new church building will be formally opened for 
divine worship on May 15th. 


SHawmut —Evening services are held here by 
the clergy of Grace church, New Bedford. The 
average attendance for the past 11 months has 
been 20. 


SomERVILLE.—The Bishop visited St. Thomas 
parish, Tuesday evening, April 26th, and con- 
firmed a large class, prepared and presented by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Quinn, and delivered 
an address. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 

Lrwiston.—In Trinity church, the Rey. Ivan 
C. Fortin, rector, on Haster Day, a beautiful 
Italian marble mural tablet was unveiled. It 
is a memorial to the late John Garner who was 
an active and faithful communicant of this par- 
ish for over 30 years. Notwithstanding the 
crisis in the cotton manufacturing industry, the 
Easter offering in Trinity church amounted to 
$277. The Bishop visited this parish on the 
first Sunday after Easter, and confirmed a class 
of 35 candidates, averaging in age 25 years. 


Western Missouri 
Edwin Robert Atwill, D.D., Bishop 

Sr. JosepH.—-‘The observance of Lent was more 
than usually earnest and devout this year at 
Christ church, the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 
rector. There were from one to five services 
daily at Christ church, including 20 minute 
mid-day services for men during Passion and 
Holy Weeks. There were five services on Good 
Friday, the attendance at allof them, especially 
the Three Hours’ service, being large. Every 
Sunday evening during Lent, one of the two 
sacred cantatas, ‘‘The Crucifixion,’ by Sir 
John Stainer, and ‘‘The Story of the Cross,” by 
“Dudley Buck, was sung in place of the sermon 
at Evening Prayer. There were three Celebra- 
tions on Easter Day, with the largest number of 
communions so far recorded. The Easter offer- 
ing was $3,500, being one-half of the indebted- 
ness of the parish (the rectory debt). Thisis an 
old debt, and the parish is making every effort 
to wipe it out. The Sunday schools of the par- 
ish, and its two missions, St. Mark’s and St. 
Paul’s, held their carol festival at Christ church 
on Easter afternoon, and the offering for 
the Langford memorial from Christ church 
Sunday school, was $150. The school is not 
large, reaching rarely more than 160 at any 
one session. Recently this school took a writ- 
ten examination of 25 minutes’ duration, on the 
Bible lessons in the life of our Lord, reviewing 
the course since Advent. The averages were 
very satisfactory, and the scholars who passed 
received handsome certificates at the Easter 
festival. On Low Sunday the Bishop confirmed 
42 candidates at Christ church, 20 being males, 
and is to confirm several more on April 30th 
who could not be present on the first occasion, 
some being traveling men. The choir provided 
beautiful music on Easter Day, singing among 
other numbers, Parker’s “‘O Lord, I will exalt 
Thee,’’? and Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Sanctus” at 
the late Celebration, and giving an elaborate 
anthem service at Evensong, by Warren, Stai- 
er, Parker, Buck, and Schilling. St.J oseph is 
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gaining rapidly in population and. prosperity, 
and Christ church is receiving its share of the 
advantage. There are now 26 working organiza- 
tions and vommittees in the parish church and 
its two missions. 


Nebraska 
Gev. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Bishop, who has for some weeks been un- 
der medical treatment in New York City for a 
serious trouble of the heart, has considerably 
recovered, and has gone to Princeton, N. J., for 
a few weeks of complete rest, at the Princeton 
Inn. It is understood that he will, under medi- 
cal advice, undertake no active work till the 
meeting of the General Convention. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Christ church, Dover, and St. Peter’s church, 
Smyrna, have each been the recipient recently 
of handsome memorial windows. The first was 
the gift of Mrs. James H. Hever, in memory of 
her husband, a distinguished criminal lawyer 
of Philadelphia, and the other in memoriam of 
Mrs. Daniel I. Cummins,for many years a devout 
communicant of St. Peter’s. The subject is the 
Holy Family, and it is the work of the house of 
Florence & Co., Tours, France. This is the 
sixth memorial window that has been presented 
to St. Peter’s church during the last two years, 
and another, in memory of Mrs. M. A. R. Cum- 
mins, by her daughter, Mrs. E. B. C. Dirick- 
son, was given a few weeks ago. The subject is 
Faith with the Cross. 


At St. Peter’s church, Smyrna, there was used 
for the first time at the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, a flagon made of silver and 
gold given by members of the congregation for 
that purpose, and intended as a memorial to the 
beloved dead of St. Peter’s church. The de- 
sign is beautiful, and harmonizes with a paten 
and chalice given as amemorial some years ago. 
The day before Easter a beautiful window was 
placed over the entrance door to the church, 
by Mrs. Geo. H. Raymond, in memory of her 
two children. It is the second window she has 
given. In the afterncon of Easter Sunday, the 
Sunday school offering of $24.50, to which a 
like amount was added by friends, was pre- 
sented to the Babies’ Hospital, Wilmington. 


A Sunday school Institute was held in Trinity 
church, Wilmington, on April 21st. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 10:30 a. m., Holy Com- 
munion and address by the Bishop; discussion 
on ‘‘The spiritual side,” opened by the Rev. R. 
W. Forsyth, of Philadelphia, and the Rey. G. 
W. Dame; discussion on ‘‘The child’s share in 
giving,’’ opened by the Rev. H. L. Duhring, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Archer Richards, of Wil- 
mington; “The model teacher,’’ opened by the 
Rev. L. N. Caley, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Robert Adair, of Wilmington; Question Box: 
Discussion on ‘‘The Sunday school: what it is 
and what it ought to be,’’ opened by the Rev. 
C. E. Smith, of Baltimore, and Mr. Lewis Red- 
ner, of Philadelphia. 

At “Old Swedes’,’? Wilmington, the Lenten 
services were well attended. There was a 
daily celebration of the Holy Communion on the 
first five days of Holy Week. On Haster Day 
the services were begun by an early Celebra- 
tion at 6:30 4.M., and a second at 10:30 a.m. 
An interesting feature of the festival was the 
presence of a vested choir of men and boys, 
which was in good voice, and added greatly to 
the effectiveness and beauty of the services. 


At Christ church, Delaware City, the offer- 
ings of the Sunday school were about $20—a 
really liberal sum—and of the congregation 
over $40. 

Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop has set forth the following prayer 
for use during the war: 

O, Most Glorions and Gracious Lord God who sit- 
test on the throne, judging right; in thisday of war on 
the land and on the deep, fervently we implore that 
Thou wouldst take the cause into Thine own hand, 
that the safety, honor, and welfare of Thy people may 
be secured. We ask Thee to guide the counsels of our 
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government, to inspire with a true patriotism our 
people. To protect from the violence of enemies, 
from sickness, and from every evil to which they may 
be exposed, those who are called into the field, that 
they may return in safety and honor, or after this 
painful life ended may dwell with Thee in life ever- 
lasting. To comfort the loving hearts in the homes 
they have left, with patience under anxiety and faith 
in Thy providence. And finally to hasten the return 
of peace to our land, all to Thy glory, through our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The 48th semi-annual missionary meeting and 
diocesan Church conference was held in St. 
Luke’s church, Kalamazoo, April19-21. On Tues- 
day, after Evening Prayer and an address of 
welcome by the rector, the Rev. R. R. Claiborne, 
the congregation adjourned to the parish house, 
where a lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. E. 
Wilkinson, Ph. D., on ‘The Life of the Church 
inthe Middle Ages,”’’ illustrated by stereopticon 
views of famous cathedrals. On Wednesday, 
after Morning Prayer, the Bishop urged in- 
creased interest in missions and increased offer- 
ings. A discussion followed. The Bishop celebra- 
ted the Holy Communion at 10:30. The sermon ad 
clerum, by the Rev. J. N. McCormick, was a mas- 
terly presentation of Jesus’ charge to Peter on 
the feeding and shepherding of the flock. ‘‘Some 
thoughts on education,’’ especially as to the 
training of young ladies, was presented by Mrs. 
Livingston, of Milwaukee, in a paper. read by 
Mrs. W. G. Austin, of Kalamazoo. Mrs. J. E. 
Wilkinson, principal of Akeley Institute, Grand 
Haven, read an unusually good paper, on ‘*The 
American home—what it lacks.’? Mrs. Wilkin- 
son thought we were in danger of losing char- 
acteristics once considered American; viz., sim- 
plicity, good breeding, and unselfishness. She 
also deplored the lack of serenity in our homes 
and the disuse of daily family prayer. Parents 
should remember the saying: ‘‘What the Amer- 
ican boy needs to-day is less money and more 
father.” At 4:30 P.m., the Rev. Cyrus Menden- 
hall preached a sermon to the children. In the 
evening a paper, prepared by the Rev. Henry 
Swift, on ‘‘Army life in its moral and religious 
aspects,’’ was read by the Rev. C. D. Atwell. 
The Rev. A. H. Locke spoke enthusiastically in 


favor of ‘‘The cathedral in a small diocese.”’ 


The discussion following was general. A paper 
on “The Catholic Apostolic Church’’ was read 
and discussed. The Bishop closed the services 
of the day by a short address on the sad neces- 
sity of war, and called attention to the prayer 
appointed to be used ‘In time of war and tu- 
mult.’”?> Thursday morning he held a short con- 
ference with the clergy, and preached concern- 
ing the joys of the ministry. ‘The courtesy and 
kindness of the ladies of St. Luke’s parish was 
acknowledged by a rising vote of the clergy 
present. 

The Standing Committee of the diocese met 
in the rector’s study, Wednesday, April 20th, 
and recommended Mr. Norman Harrison, a for- 
mer Congregational minister, for Deacons’ Or- 
ders in the Church. 


Bia Rapips.—The vestry of St. Andrew’s par- 
ish has given the Rev. Wm. Wright leave of ab- 
sehce ‘‘until peace is restored.’’ The rector is 
chaplain of the 5th Reg., M. N. G., and expects 
to go to the front with his three sons who be- 
long to the same regiment. He also has a son 
in the regular army, who is stationed at Mobile. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

DENVER.—The Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
at St. Mark’s, at 74. M., every day during Lent, 
with an attendance of from eight to ten per- 
sons. The Litany was said each day, and at- 
tended by the children as their special Lenten 
service, during the school intermission at noon. 
Services were held every morning at 9:30 and 
at 4p.™M., which were also well attended. On 
Good Friday the day began with a 7 o’clock 
service, and from chat time until night the 
church was occupied by prayerful watchers 
round the cross, draped with black, on the 
altar. The attendance during the ‘Three 
Hours’ Meditation,’’ conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Gurr and Canon Radcliffe, averaged from 120 
to 150. In the evening, the ‘‘Story of the Cross” 
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was sung, illustrated by stereopticon views. 
Palm Sunday witnessed the Baptism of five 
adults, at the time of morning service. On 
Easter Even, seven adults and 14 children were 
baptized. The number of Easter communions 
was 343. The Celebrations were held at 6, 7:30, 
9:15,and114.m. The rector was. assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Gurr, who is under appointment 
of the Board of Missions as a missionary to 
Alaska. The offering on Easter Day, for the 
church debt, was about $925 (since that, some 
$600 more). The monthly meeting of St. Mark's 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary took place 
March 31st. St. Mark’s Day, which is always 
kept as the beginning and end of the parish 
year, began with three celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. At 8 o’clock, the reports of all 
the guilds (13 in number), St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, the parish visitor, Sister Han- 
nah, and the treasurer of the parish, were read. 
The guilds include from the older members of 
the parish, to the child of eight or ten years 
old, every one showing a good record of work 
done during the year. Bishop Spalding, the 
rector, the Rev. John H. Houghton, Fr. Byrne, 
of the cathedral, and the Rev. F. F. Kramer, of 
All Saints’, were present. In the evening, the 
usual procession, comprising all the guilds and 
workers (about 75) was formed, and flled the 
middle pews in the church. A class of 53 was 
confirmed—adults and children. Among the 
number were two couples—husband and wife— 
and also a father, side by side with his son, a 
boy of 13. An unique feature of the Confirma- 
tions in this parish, is that the former classes 
confirmed are invited to meet, each with their 
president, secretary, and color badge, in the 
crypt, after the service, to give the right hand 
of fellowship to the newly confirmed. The Bish- 
op presented the certificate of Confirmation to 
each one of the new class. 


Western Texas 
Jas. Steptoe Johnson, D.D., Bishop 

Corpus Curisti1.—This parish is taking on 
new life under the leadership of thenew rector, 
the Rev. A. J. Holworthy. Within the past 
three months, a new pipe organ has been se- 
cured, and on Waster Day, a vested choir of 22 
voices was installed, who rendered the musical 
part of the service excellently. A large class is 
being prepared for Confirmation on the occa- 
sion of the Bishop’s visit in May. The friends 
of the Rev. Mr. Holworthy will be glad to know 
that he is now fast recovering from a critical 
illness. 

Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

PrLymoutH.—At St. Thomas’ church, the Rev. 
W. W.Raymond,rector,the Lenten services were 
well attended. The Bishop confirmed a class of 
12, seven males, five females, on Sunday, March 
13th. Two services were held each day in Holy 
Week, with the Three Hours’ observance addi- 
tional on Good Friday. Four adults were bap- 
tized during the season, and on Easter Even that 
sacrament was administered to 15 children, and 
on Easter Day to two more. The threeservices of 
Easter Day were thronged with worshipers, an 
early and later Celebration, and an evening fes- 
tival embracing the Sunday school. A memori- 
al offering of $15 was sent to the Board for gen- 
eral missions. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The anniversary service of St. Mark’s Friend- 
ly League, which js also, to some extent, the 
annual festival service of the vested choirs of 
Washington, took place in the pro-cathedral on 
the evening of the Feast of St. Mark. The 
choirs of thechurch of the Ascension, St. John’s, 
St. Paul’s, and St. Mark’s, participated. ‘lhe 
singing of the processional and recessional 
hymns by so many voices in perfect accord and 
time, was exceedingly effective. The service 
was choral, and was excellently rendered, 
especially the anthem, ‘‘Awake up, my glory.”’ 
The Rev. Dr. Elliott, president of the League, 
read the annual report, which showed this to 
be its 25th anniversary. Since a few little girls 
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and an older friend formed St. Mark’s Friendly 
League, at first to aid Bishop Tuttle’s work in 
Salt Lake city, it has gone on quietly and grad- 
ually enlarging, and now it has branches in 
many parishes, doing both missionary and paro- 
chial work. The Bishop spoke briefly to the 
members of the League, and also to the as- 
sembled choirs, and an address was made by the 
Rey. Alfred Harding upon some practical les- 
sons from the life of St. Mark. 


In Christ. church. Rockville, on Sunday, April 
24th, a company of the Maryland. National 
Guard who were to leave the next day in re- 
sponse to the call for volunteers, attended the 
evening service, and were addressed by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Thomas J. Packard. A Prayer 
Book was afterwards presented to each member 
of the company. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The North-east convocation met at Grace 
church, Ravenna, April 25th and 26th. Monday 
evening there was a sermon by the Kev. A. A. 
Abbott on ‘‘The Church identified.’’ Tuesday 
after Morning Prayer and Holy Communion, an 
address was made by the dean of convocation, 
the Rev. Abner L. Frazer, Jr., on ‘‘Thoughts 
from St, Mark’s Day.’ At the business sessions 
the dean was chosen to succeed himself for an- 
other year. The Rey. Robert Kell was elected 
secretary and treasurer. Theafternoon was de- 
voted to addresses by the Rev. J. L. Burrows, 
D.D., on ‘Religious worship,” and Mrs. F. H. 
Brown, on the ‘“‘History and work of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to the Beard of Missions.’’ In 
the evening there was a missionary meeting 
with addresses by the Rev. Dr. Burrows, the 
dean, and the Rev. Messrs. George W. Preston, 
and Robert Kell. 


April 20th a convention was held at Christ 
church, Warren, the Rev. A. A. Abbott, rec- 
tor, in the interests of Sunday school work 
in the Mahoning Valley and parts adjacent. 
Superintendents, teachers, and officers were 
present from Boardman, Youngstown, Niles, 
and Warren. There was a Quiet Hour con- 
ducted by the Rev. Abner L. Frazer, Jr., 
luncheon, and an evening session at arHiOn sev- 
eral interesting addresses were made, and 
papers read. Mr. W. George Lane, superin- 
tendent at Warren, was appointed chairman of 
a committee, to be chosen by himself, one from 
each of the Sunday schools in the community, 
to project a plan for a permanent organization 
to be presented to a subsequent meeting. 


The North-western convocation met in St. 
Thomas’ church, Port Clinton, on April 26th and 
27th. The Rev. R. O. Cooper presided as dean, 
and preached a powerful sermon on the Church 
as a divine and necessary organization. On 
Wednesday a goodly number of the faithful re- 
ceived the Holy Communion. The sermon in 
the morning was by the Rey. F. DuMoulin. In 
the afternoon the Sunday school claims were 
ably urged by Mr. John T. Mack, superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school of Grace church, San- 
dusky. He demanded for the school the person- 
al earnest attention of the rector, as well as of 
the most experienced laymen, and recommended 
convocational Sunday School Institutes. The 
matter was discussed with great interest by the 
dean, Dr. Hopkins, and the Rey. Messrs. Du 
Moulin, Aves, T. N., and E. S. Barkdull, Taylor, 
Butterworth,and Doan. Mr. Mack stated that 
from 1890 to 1895, the diocesan Sunday school had 
increased 11 per cent only, while the communi- 
cants had increased 271 per cent; 65 per cent of 
the Confirmations are from the Sunday schools. 
In Grace church, Sandusky, last Easter after- 
noon, 500 children were assembled, and the in- 
fluence of children has often brought parents 
into theChurch. The communicants of this dio- 
cese are now 14,000, double the number found 
here by Bishop Leonard nine years ago.’ A mo- 
tion was carried, that at the next meeting a 
plan should be presented by the Rev. J.T. But- 
terworth, E. V. Shayler, and Mr. John T. Mack, 
of Sandusky, as committee, for a’North-western 
Convocational Sunday School Institute. The 
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next meeting is to be in Calvary church, San- 
dusky. The mission reports were presented: 
by the Rev. T. N. Barkdull, for Bryan, showing 
that the list of communicants there had doubled 
at the last Confirmation; the Rev. G.S. May, by 
letter, reported progress at Defiance, Napoleon, 
and Hicksville; at Catawba Island, the Rev. L. 
R. Gloag, there was a good attendance on Holy 
Week services, and a Sunday school of 50. But 
the salary there is $100 in arrears because the 
fruit crop failed last year. Sunday evening 
services are to be resumed there for the sum- 
mer. St. Thomas’, Port Clinton, the Rev. L. R. 
Gloag, rector, was two years ago alittle band of 
half a dozen disheartened people visited by the 
Rev. T. N. Barkdull. A wonderful interest de- 
veloped with exceptionalrapidity and strength, 
so that with the efficient labors of Mr. Gloag, 
and above all, God’s blessing, the mission has 
now 90 communicants, 50 Sunday school schol- 
‘ars, a beautiful church and’ parish house 
worth $6,000. with a debt of only $2,000 remain- 


‘ing, after $800 has been raised the last year for 


‘thedebt. Lima, the Rev. E.S. Doan in charge, 


‘continues to have a good attendance at the bi- 


monthly service and monthly Communion. 

. St. Paul’s, East’ Toledo, the Rev. W. C. Hop- 
kins, rector, reported since last September that 
instead of 40 pew renters there are now 140 


‘pledges with free seats, and that with 63 con- 


firmed last March,and other additions, the list of 
communicants is 192,the number last reported be- 


‘ing 115. Thetotalamount pledged for income sup- 
‘port is $1,100 per’ year instead of $400 as before. 
‘The mission has paid in full the assessment for 


diocesan fund and diocesan missions. Bellevue, 
‘the Rev. E. S. Doan, rector, reports great addi- 
tions of interest attendance, and membership 
in connection with the vested choir; 26 were 
confirmed, a new choir room was built, and the 
revival has spread through the town, stirring 
up the denomations to an-unusual degree of 
‘zeal. Larne, 10 miles north of Marion, will soon 


‘be visited by the Rev. A. R. Taylor, of Marion, 


and there is a good prospect of results there. 
The dean, the Rev. R. O. Cooper, having pre- 

sided with great ability, dignity, and grace, was 

‘re-elected nem. con. Also the Rey. E. S. Bark- 


‘dull, as treasurer and secretary. At the clos- 


ing service three rousing missionary addresses 
‘were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. A. R. oe 


lor, G. F. Williams, and R. O. Cooper. 


Late Confirmations: Cleveland—church of the 
Redeemer 4, St. Mark’s 7, Holy Spirit 8, Fre- 
‘mont,4; Mansfield, 6; Clyde, 16; Wooster, 10; 
‘Galion,3; Toledo—Grace 3, Trinity 46, St. Paul's 
63, St. Mark’s’ a1. 

Captain Spencer F. Scull has just bequeathed 
$2,060 to the fund for the Ohio aged clergy. 


North Dakota 
‘Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 
Devirs Lake.—The Easter services at the 
church of the Advent were of more than usual 
interest, and were very largely attended. The 
Cyrene Commandery Knights Templar : were 


‘present in a body at the. morning service. A 


special service for the children was held at 4 
p.m. The Easter offerings amounted to $102 67, 
and the children’s Lenten offering in the pyra- 
mids, to $32.59, making a total of $135 26, outside 
of the usual weekly contributions under the en- 
velope system. The interior of the beautiful 
Gothic church was profusely decorated with pot 
plants and cut flowers. The musical programme 
was rendered in a very acceptable manner by a 
choir of seven voices. Numerically and in spir- 
itual life this church of the Advent, under the 
very efficient care of the Rev. C. Turner, is 
among the strongest in thejurisdiction of North 
Dakota, and it is to be hoped it will continue to 
add strength to strength. 


Farco.—The Lenten services at Gethsemane 
church, the Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, rector, 
were attended by large numbers, and were 
made a preparation for the Mission to be held 
during Holy Week by Ven. Archdeacon Percy C¥ 
Webber, of Milwaukee. On Palm Sunday he 
addressed a great audience of men at the hall of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. On 


‘The day was a festival one for the parish. 


‘ate, was advanced to the priesthood. 


‘and has accepted work in Nebraska. 
‘E. R. Baxter, rector of the church of Our Sav> 
jour in the same city, presented a class of 13, 
‘the Rev. Gilbert R. Underhill, of St. John’s, a 
‘class of 22, and the Rev. H. M. Johnson, of Sti 
‘Stephen’s, 14. At Merchantville; the Rev. R. 
'G. Moses, of Grace church, presented a supple- 
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Good Friday, the service of The Three Hours 
was conducted by him, and in the evening, at 
the service conducted by the rector, Merca- 
danti’s ‘Seven Last Words’ was rendered by 
the full vested choir, and Mr. Webber preached 
his closing sermon. The chancel was heavily 
draped in mourning, and not even standing 
room was to be had inthechurch. Easter Day, 
the early Celebration was largely attended, and 
a good number communed. At the children’s 
service at 9 A. M., a splendid offering was made. 
At the second Celebration, an unusually large 
number partook of the Sacrament. The Sir 
Knights of Auvergne Commandery attended 
services in the afternoon, The work of remoy- 
ing the old church building has begun, prepara- 
tory to the beginning work on the erection of 
the new stone church. 
New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

On Easter Day, the Rev. C. E. Phelps having 

completed a service of nearly 29 years (and be- 


‘ing in the 58rd year of his ministry) in St. John 
‘Evangelist church, New Brunswick, became 


the rector emeritus of the same, the Rev. W- 


Dutton Dale succeeding to the rectorship. 


At Trinity church, Cranford, two handsome 


‘sanctuary chairs have recently been presented 


by St. Agnes” ‘Guild. There is also an alms bason, 
an Haster gift from the rector’s son. 


The Bishop visited Plainfield on the 2nd Sun- 
day after Easter, and administered Confirma- 
tion at Grace church, the Rev. E. M. Rodman, 
rector, preaching in the afternoon. [n the ev- 
ening a special service was held, at which the 
preacher was the Rev. Prof. C. W. E. Body, of 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
In 
the morning, the Rev. Floyd Appleton, the cur- 
The 
Bishop celebrated at the Eucharist. The serv- 
ice was by Hall, with the Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei from Gounod’s ‘St. Cecilia.” 

The Bishop reports from his spring visita - 
tions larger Confirmations than ever before. 
The Easter services have been wonderful, and 
the Easter offerings, as a general thing, very 
large. At St. Paul’s, Camden, the Rev. R. A, 


Rodrick, rector, the Bishop confirmed a class of 


39.. The Rev. Mr. Stoy, curate, has resigned, 
The Rev. 


mentary class of three, this being the second 


‘visitation, and the same number was presented 
‘by the Rev. W. H. Burbank, St. Se) goo Se 
‘Florence. 


On Palm Sunday the Bishop visited three of 


‘the parishes of the see city. At St. Michael’s, 
‘Trenton, the Rev. W. Strother Jones, D.D., 
rector, 23 were confirmed; at St. Paul’s, the 


Rev. J. McA. Harding presented 13, and at 
Trinity a class of 33 was gathered by the Rey. 
C. HE. Edwards, Jr. The Bishop later made two 
more visitations in Trenton, confirming 12 can- 
didates at Grace church, the Rey. Milton A. 
Craft, rector, and six at St. James’, Wilbur, 
which is in charge of the Associate Mission. 


On Low Sunday, at Christ church, Elizabeth, 
the Bishop confirmed 48 persons, of whom 28 
were males. This is the second class within the 
conventional year, and makes a total of 83. The 
service, partly a repetition musically of that 
of Easter Day, was very beautiful. Highteen of 
the candidates presented were from St. Paul’s 
chapel, the Rev. E. B. Smith, curate, where 
the Eastertide has been a specially prosperous 
one. In addition to the recent improvements 
in the church building already noted in Tur Liy- 
ING CHURCH, new furniture has beep added for 
sacristy and choir room, kneeling benches have 
been provided in the church, a new processional 
cross has been given, anew dossal, and some 
altar vases. St. Paul’s’ House, a building di- 
rectly opposite the chapel, has been hired by a 
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parishioner, and the rent guaranteed for the 
first year. Itis to be furnished and used asa 
guild house and parish building. A men’s club 
isalso in contemplation. ; 


At his visitation at St. John’s, Elizabeth, 
the Bishop confirmed a class of 47, presented by 
the rector, the Rev. Otis A. Glazelbrook, D. D, 
On the evening before, a conference of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood was held, at which dele- 
gates from Rahway, Elizabeth, Plainfield, and 
Westfield were present, as well as members of 
the local chapters. The Bishop and a number 
of laymen spoke. Sunday morning, in addition 
to the Confirmation, the Bishop ordained to the 
priesthood the Rev. Norman Van Pelt Levis, 
curate of the parish. 


As an evidence of the work done by the Eliza- 
beth churches, the number of Baptisms re- 
corded in 1897 was 159, and there is an increase 
in the current year. 


April 18th, the convocation of Burlington met 
in Christ church, Woodbury. The missionary 
meeting was most interesting, the Bishop and 
Dean Perkins being present. On Tuesday morn- 
ing there was a large attendance of clergy and 
laity. The sermon was by the Rev. C. R. Brew- 
ster, and in the afternoon the Rev. R. G. Moses 
read a paper on the Sunday question, which was 
ably discussed. The Rev. Martin Aigner was 
chosen secretary of the convocation, in the 
room of the Rev. Mr. Murray, resigned. 


Recent visitations of the Bishop, not recorded 
above, have been: Trinity church, Asbury 
Park, the Rev. A. J. Miller, rector, a class of 25; 
St. James’, Long Branch, the Rev. H. H. P. 
Roche, 33; St. Luke’s, Metuchen, the Rev. C. 
M. Dunham, 27; St. Paul’s, Rahway, the Rey. 
R. H. Cobb, 15; St. Andrew’s, Lambertville, the 
Rev. H.S. Smith, 20; Ascension, Atlantic City; 
the Rev. J. H. Townsend, 13. 


Central Pennsylvania 

Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 
’ The spring meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Harrisburg, which was held in St.. John’s 
church, Carlisle, the Rev. A.,.McMillan,  rec- 
tor, on April 26th and 27th, was one of unusual 
interest, a special feature of the occasion be- 
ing the consecration by Bishop Talbot of the 
recently erected chancel with its. handsome 
memorial furnishings. On Tuesday evening, 
Evening Prayer was said by the Rev. Dr. An- 
gell, and after an eloquent and vigorous sermon 
by the Bishop, the latter confirmed a class of 
nine presented by the rector. The service was 
fully choral, the music including Stainer’s 
festival Magnificat, and Woodward’s anthem, 
“The sun shall be no more thy light by day” 
being excellently rendered by the efficient 
vested choir of the parish, under the direction 
of the organist, Mr. Bland. The clergy of the 
archdeaconry were fully represented. On Wed- 
nesday morning there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion.at 74.M., followed at 10:30 
A.M. by the Consecration service, and a second 
Celebration, the Bishop officiating. The sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Dr.Olmsted. It was 
an able and effective effort, and was received 
with the appreciation which its excellence 
merited. 

The new chancel and its appointments revre- 
sent the happy outcome of the earnest work of 
rector and people, continued for some time 
past. The chancel itself is exceedingly effective 
and convenient, and bears the marks of the 
skill of the architect, the late Mr. H. M. Cong- 
don. Itis 30 ft. in length by 20 in width, the 
style being a later Gothic to harmonize with 
the Romanesque character of the church itself. 
Adjoining it on either side are the choir and 
vestry rooms, of equal length, and connected 
by an ambulatory in the rear, a very conven- 
ient arrangement. The chief features of the 
chancel are the memorial altar and reredos 
which, with the altar furnishings, including 
the vases and candlesticks, were the gift of the 
three daughters of Mrs. Mary Veazy Parker 
Moore. The reredos of Caen stone is in three 
panels, divided by columns with floriated capi- 
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tals terminating in crocketed finials. The cen- 
tral panel bears a beautifully carved represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion in high relief, with the 
figures of St. Mary and St. John. The altar is 
of white marble, with a heavily molded mensa, 
bearing on the front panel, the emblems 
A and O oneithersideof the Chi Rho, outlined 
in gold glass and mother of pearl mosaics. The 
vases and candlesticks are of heavy, dull brass 
elaborately ornamented. The steps are of gray 
marble, and the tiling both of sacrarium and 
chancel of patterned tiling. The sedilia were 
erected by the St. Agnes Ward of St. Peter’s 
church, Westchester, New York, in memory of 
the former rectors of the parish, and the altar 
rail of oak with twisted supports of dull brass, 
placed by Miss:Emily Moore and Mrs. Hallstead 
in memory of Lily Van Rensslaer Grubb. The 
walls of the chancel are decorated in dull yel- 
low, with conventional ornament in dull blues 
and greens. The entire interior work includ- 
ing decoration and, furnishing, was done by 
Messrs. J. and R. Lamb. Provision has been 
made in the eastern wall for three windows, one 
circular and two upright, which will be fitted 
very shortly with handsome stained glass of ap- 
propriate design by Maitland Armstrong. These 
will be the gift of the surviving descendants of 
David and Juliana Watts, and in their memory: 

After the consecration services, a fine 
collation was served by the congregation to the 
clergy and invited guests. On reassembling for 
the business session, the archdeaconry received 
gratifying reports from the various mission 
points, after which an exegesis of 1 Peter iii:19 
was read by the. Rev. Mr. Shero. It was a 
scholarly and interesting piece of work, and 
elicited considerabie discussion. In the enforced 
absence of the Rev. Mr. Wood, the appointed 
essayist, an essay was. read by the Rev. Dr: 
Angell on ‘‘Buddhism and Christianity in some 
of their relations.’”’’ Appropriate resolutions in 
reference. to the death of the Rev. E. J. Roke 
and the removal of the Rev. T. P. Ege, were 
adopted by the Archdeaconry. At 7:30, a mis- 
sionary meeting was held. After a brief service, 
the Bishop gave an interesting and stimulat- 
ing address on the missionary work of the 
Church in its several aspects, enlivened by va- 
rious reminiscences of hisexperiences, told in his 
usual inimitable style. This concluded one of the 
most interesting sessions the archdeaconry has 
recently had. Mention should be made of the 
excellent work of the choir, who, in addition to 
the music already spoken of, rendered Gounod’s 
Sanctus and Schubert’s Agnus Dei atthe morn- 
ing service, and the final chorus from ‘'The 
Daughter of Jairus” as an anthem, in the even- 
ing. At the reception tendered to the Bishop 
by the congregation on Tuesday evening, a very 
large number assembled to pay him their re- 
spects. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

The Lenten services at St. Paul’s, Burling- 
ton, were very well attended this year, thus 
furnishing an encouraging evidence that the 
increase in the number of services over the 
former Lenten seasons was appreciated, and of 
value to the parishioners, and also toa large 
number of Protestants in constant attendance. 
Matins and Evensong were said daily, and the 
F.iday evening services, when the Bishop 
preached, drew crowds. .Low celebrations of 
the Blessed Sacrament were held on the first 
five days of Holy Week. A large number of 
communions were made at the two Haster Cel- 
ebrations; at the later,an elaborate programme 
of music was rendered with precision and de- 
vout festal spirit by the vested choir, under 
choirmaster F. J. Bullock. 


On Saturday the Bishop was at St. James’ 
parish, Arlington, making the annual formal 
visit of official oversight. 

On the 2d Sunday after Easter Bishop Hall 
visited Zion church, Manchester, and on that 
day the Rev. Geo. L. Richardson preached his 
final sermon and closed his rectorate, after 
which he enters upon the cuties at Glens Falls, 
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N. Y., to which he has been called. At the 
first visit of the Bishop to this parish after his 
consecration, he read the Office of Institu- 
tion of Mr. Richardson, as rector, and his labors 
now Closed, have been most successful. 


Bishop Hall made an official visitation to St- 
Peter’s church, Bennington, on April 22d, and 
at the evening service delivered a sermon and 
administered the rite of Confirmation to a class 
presented by the rector. A good congregation 
attended the service. 


BstrHEet.—The Lenten services have been 
well attended. Good Friday, the rector, the 
Rev. G. Bernard Clarke, also held service at. 
Royalton. Easter Day there were good congre- 
gations at9and11. The offerings for missions 
were large. <A beautiful pair of brass vases for 
the altar were given by Miss Curtis, in memory 
of her mother, and blessed at the time of the 
offertory. 


The Assyrian Mission 


Many of our readers are familiar with the 

name of the Rev, Yaroo M. Neesan who, with 
his wife, for the last nine years has been work- 
ing as a missionary of this Church with the 
Assyrian Mission in Northwestern Persia in 
Urmi and Kurdistan. Mr. Neesan has been a. 
most useful worker, and the best link between 
the mission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Syrian Church, and the Moslem govern- 
ment. His work has. been harder than that of 
many a missionary, and often one of danger to 
his personal safety. When traveling, it has al- 
ways been his custom to go about preaching, 
carrying a Bible in one pocket and a revolver 
in the other as a protection from Kurds and 
robbers. 
- Mr. Neesan passed this winter in this coun- 
try, and when in Washington had the assur- 
ance of Secretary Sherman that the American 
government would certainly protect its sub- 
jects in the East.. During his short stay in 
America he has been busy making addresses to 
Church people and collecting funds for the 
mission. 

The aim of the Assyrian mission is to co-oper- 
ate with the native Church, and assist them 
against corrupt officials, print their books, and 
give them education. ‘This the mission has 
done with pre-eminent success and marvelous 
results. 7 

Mr. Neesan hopes to return to Persia in June. 
His support is, as for many years past, provided 
for by a committee in New York, of which 
Bishop Potter is the chairman. The Dean of 
the General Theological Seminary is vice- 
chairman, and Woodbury G. Langdon, Esq., 719 
Fifth ave., treasurer and secretary. - This 
committee has authorized Mr. Neesan and Mr. 
Paul Shimmon, a student of the-General Theolo- 
gical Seminary, to raise $7,000 for the general 
work of the mission; $2,000 are for two houses, 
one of which is for Mr. Neesan who for the last 
nine years has been living in a rented house; 
$3,000 is for a hospital for the mission; there 
is only one hospital in the city of Urmi, a place 
of 30,000 inhabitants, besides the 300 villages 
surrounding it;and $2,000 are very badly needed 
for a wall for the home of the Sisters connected 
with the mission; the house is on the hillside, 
and is exposed to frequent attacks; a wall is 
needed for it just as much as a door is needed 
for a house in an American city. 

The annual subscriptions in England are lib- 
eral. On them mainly depends the carrying on 
of the work. The American Church is called 
upon to help in this emergency. The mission is 
Anglo-American in spirit and organization. Al- 
ready over $600 have been contributed towards 
these objects; many are yet to be heard from; 
about $150 has also been contributed toward the 
refugee fund, and about $400 has been pledged 
for the schools. We hope the Church will re- 
spond to this worthy and noble cause. All 
checks should be made payable to Woodbury G. 
Langdon, Esq., and sent to 719 Fifth ave., 
New York City, or to the Church Mission House, 
281 Fourth ave., New York City. 
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CORRESPONDENT of The New York 

Sun, commenting on the conversion of 
Dr Briggs, and his probable admission into 
the priesthood, takes a very pessimistic 
view of the situation. He thinks it is more 
creditable to the Presbyterians that they 
should have the courage to discipline their 
heretics, than it is to the Church to take 
themin. We have already said that we do 
not view with any particular enthusiasm 
such accessions. But itis fair to remember 
that what is heresy against Presbyterianism 
is not necessarily heresy against the Catho- 
lic Faith. Moreover, we have no means of 
knowing what the present attitude of Dr. 
Briggs may be on essential matters, or what 
assurances may be exacted by the Bishop to 
whom he applies to accept him as a candi- 
date. We do know that if the canonical and 
constitutional requirements are complied 
with, as they must be, it would require on 
the part of Dr. Briggs a degree of disingen- 
uousness Of which we are not prepared to be- 
lieve him capable, to pass through them all 
without flinching, if he continues to cherish 
any views inconsistent with Christian truth 
as the Church holds it. Another correspond- 
ent has faith to believe that the Church 
has the capacity to assimilate an unlimited 
amount of crude material. The inherent 
vitality of her-Catholicity is, he thinks, con- 
vincingly shown by her triumphs in this re- 
gard in the past. There is much truth in 
this, although it could not possibly justify 
the admission of persons guilty of formal 
heresy, and obstinately maintaining it. 
Under any circumstances, the power of the 
Church to conquer evil that may exist 
within her borders is undoubted. The 
agency through which this is, under God, 
achieved, is the Prayer Book, to which her 
ministers are absolutely bound. Teachers 
come and go. They may sometimes say 
strange and even inconsistent things. But 
the voice of the Prayer Book is constant 
and unvarying, and, in the end, it prevails. 
Since, therefore, the Prayer Book is the 
symbol and the embodiment of the un- 
changeable elements of religion, we desire 
to see the Book itself fortified against any- 
thing that may rightly be called change. 


ee 


The Prayer Book in the 
Constitution 


fa our general remarks on the recently 
published Report of the Committee of the 
House of Deputies on Amendments to the 
Constitution, we referred to an important 
change proposed in this report in the man- 
ner of effecting alterations in the Prayer 
Book. In order to understand precisely 
how the matter stands, it is necessary to 
note the phraseology of that part of Article 
8 of the present Constitution which refers to 
this subject. Itis as follows: ‘‘No altera- 
tion or addition shall be made in the Book 
of Common Prayer, or other offices of the 
Cuurch, or the Articles of Religion, unless 
the same shall be proposed in one General 
Convention, and by a resolve thereof made 
known to tbe convention of every diocese, 
and adopted at the subsequent General Con- 
vention.” With this is to be compared Ar- 
ticle 9, on Amendments to the Constitution: 
“This Constitution shall be unalterable, un- 
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less in General Convention, by the Church, 
in a majority of the dioceses which may have 
adopted the same; and all alterations shall 
be first proposed in one General Conven- 
tion, and made known to the several dioc- 
esan conventions, before they shall be 
finally agreed to, or ratified, in the ensuing 
General Convention.” 

It will be evident at a glance, that in the 
words we have italicized, a safeguard is 
provided in the case of alterations of the 
Constitution which does not exist in the 
case of the Prayer Book. To alter the Con- 
stitution, a majority of all the dioceses en- 
titled to representation is required; but to 
change the Prayer Book, only a majority of 
those present. At the best, this puts the 
Prayer Book at a disadvantage, and a mo- 
ment’s reflection reveals very serious possi- 
bilities. An important alteration or addi- 
tion may be passed in a thin house, with a 
bare quorum present. The question came 
before the Convention of 1886, the point be- 
ing made that the intention of Article 8 was 
to provide for changes in the Prayer Book 
the same process which Article 9 explicitly 
required in amending the Constitution; but 
after a full debate it appeared that, on ac- 
count of the lack of the qualifying clause 
which appears in Article 9, such a restric- 
tion could not be maintained in the case of 
the Prayer Book. 

In 1889 attention was seriously aroused to 
some of the results of the long continuance 
of the work of Prayer Book revision. It was 
evident that in the popular uncertainty as to 
what was lawful and what was not, the old 
veneration for the Prayer Book was becom- 
ing seriously shaken. In some directions a 
desire was expressed to keep the process of 
revision open indefinitely. There was a cer- 
tain exultation over the prospect of a com- 
plete breaking up of ‘‘superstitious” regard 
for the Prayer Book. Worst of all, the un- 
derstanding which existed at the inception 
of the revision, that nothing should be 
done which ‘‘touched doctrine,” was be- 
ginning to be regarded with impatience. It 
was at this Convention, therefore, that a 
stand was made against further revision, 
which was so far successful that a term was 
set, and it was generally agreed that the 
whole work should be brought to a conclu- 
sion in 1892. 

On the sixth day of the session of 1889, the 
Rev. Dr. Davenport, of the diocese of 
Springfield, offered a resolution for the 
amendment of Article 8, making it read in 
the sentence on alterations as follows: ‘‘No 
alteration or addition shall be made in the 
Book of Common Prayer, or other offices of 
the Church, orthe Articles of Religion, un- 
less the same shail be first proposed in one 
General Convention by the vote of a ma- 
jority of the whole number of bishops en- 
titled to seats in the House of Bishops, and 
by the vote of a majority of all the dioceses 
entitled to representation in the House of 
Deputies, and by a resolve of the General 
Convention, made known to the convention 
of every diocese, and adopted at the subse- 
quent General Convention in the same man- 
ner in which it was proposed.’’ On the 
eighth day of the session, this resolution was 
reported to the House from the Committee 
on Amendments to the Constitution, and was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote, the 
lay deputation from a single diocese alone 
voting in the negative. 

The House of Bishops, however, failed to 
concur. This they announced to the depu- 
ties in a message numbered 26, assigning 
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the following reason for their action: viz., 
“that while recognizing the propriety of 
the proposed change as a future law of ac- 
tion, in the judgment of this House it is un- 
wise to change the method of dealing with 
the Book of Common Prayer while the Gen- 
eral Convention is occupied with the work 
of liturgical revision, which, after nine 
years of consideration, is to be completed in 
1892.” ‘‘Even Homer sometimes nods,” and 
surely the House of Bishops must have been 
in a somnolent condition when such a reso- 
lution was passed through their body. The 
amendment, if passed the first time in 1889, 
could not take effect until finally ratified in 
1892. But in 1892, according to the bishops 
themselves, the work of liturgical revision 
was to be completed. This being the case, 
the ‘‘change in the method of dealing with 
the Book of Common Prayer” would not 
take effect until after liturgical revision 
was disposed of. Atleast to secure that end 
it would only have been necessary to post- 
pone final action upon the constitutional 
amendment till after the last vote on the 
Prayer Book had been taken. The erection 
of this important safeguard against easy 
changes would have formed a very fitting 
closing chapter to the whole history of 
liturgical revision, and such, we believe, 
was the intention of the mover of the resolu- 
tion. 

This unfortunate oversight of the House of 
Bishops made it necessary to begin de novo, 
ifthe object of the movement was to be ae- 
complished. Accordingly, in 1892 the Rev. 
Dr. Davenport again brought forward his 
amendment. This time it was easily car- 
ried through both Houses, and, at last, was 
in a position in which it only awaited ratifi- 
cation at the succeeding General Conven- 
tion. After being twice acted upon favor- 
ably by an overwhelming majority of the 
dioceses in the House of Deputies, and once 
by the House of Bishops, it seemed a matter 
of course that it would be ratified without 
difficulty in 1895. 

This hope was not destined to be realized. 
It appears from the journal of 1895 that, on 
the 17th day, the House of Bishops adopted 
the amendment by aunanimous vote. But 
this time the House of Deputies refused to 
concur, and the amendment, which had 
hitherto been almost unanimously popular 
in that House, failed to be ratified. The 
significance of this, however, must not be 
overestimated. It must be remembered 
that the revision of the Constitution as a 
whole was going forward. The House of 
Deputies had already appointed the special 
committee whose report has now been pub- 
lished. It was natural, therefore, that the 
message from the House of Bishops embody- 
ing this proposition, should, with the other 
messages relating to that work, be referred 
to that committee. Nevertheless, in the de- 
bate upon the subject, it became evident 
that there was present a spirit of opposition 
to this change which was hardly existent at 
the two previous Conventions. There were 
some who did not wish any additional se- 
curity for the Prayer Book. The theory 
that this Book, as mainly consisting of de- 
votional forms, is not to be taken too seri- 
ously, and that it ought to be ‘‘hospitable” 
to things new as well as old, had evidently 
some effect. On the other hand, it is to be 
feared that some among those who have a 
much more adequate idea of what the Prayer 
Book is, were inclined to be indifferent to a 
measure which might increase the difficulty 


of erasing the word ‘‘Protestant’’ from the 
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itle page. But surely it is not desirable 
that such astep should be taken by any 
number less than a ‘‘majority of all the dio- 
ceses entitled to representation.” 


It is not hard to see why the proposed 
amendment should be adopted, and why the 
alteration of the Prayer Book should be 
made no less difficult than the amendment 
of the Constitution or Constitutions, The 
Prayer Book is, in fact, more fundamental 
than the Constitution, and the latter as- 
sumes the existence of officers, institutions, 
and a body of doctrine which find their only 
authoritative expression in the Prayer 
Book. Here we have the Christian Faith 
dogmatically stated in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds, and expressed devotionally 
in many a prayer and collect, inthe 7e Deum, 
the Glorias,and the ‘‘Proper Prefaces.’’ The 
Prayer Book contains also the sacramental 
offices, with their provisions for the valid 
discharge of the sacraments, including the 
essential form of words and the matter tobe 
employed in each case. It isin the Prayer 
Book only that the threefold Christian 
ministry is defined, the necessity of it in- 
sisted upon, and the mode of perpetuating 
it carefully provided for. All of these 
things are of such primary importance 
that action which should seriously change 
their character might even imperil the be- 
ing of the Church. 


It is evident at a glance that in the Con- 
stitution, or, as these enactments are now 
more correctly termed, the ‘‘Constitutions,” 
these fundamental things are assumed as 
already existing. The Constitution of the 
*“‘Protestant Episcopal Church” did not 
bring that Church into existence. It no- 
where defines what the Church is, what its 
ministry shall be. or its faith, or its reli- 
gious institutions, Yetitis in these features 
that the Church has its being and char- 
acter. It is these which ‘‘constitute” the 
Church. That which has hitherto been 
called the ‘‘Constitution,” is simply a body 
of provisions, by means of which the Church 
already in existence, and possessing a Con- 
stitution essentially unalterable, may be en- 
abled to do her work with better effect ina 
particular country, and under modern con- 
ditions. Hardly one of these provisions, ten 
in all, express anything essential. At least 
almost any one of them might be altered 
without affecting the fundamental char- 
acter of the Church in the slightest de- 
gree. It is not essential, for instance, that 
there shall be a ‘‘General Convention,” or 
that it should consist of two Houses, or that 
the rules of representation and voting, or 
the relations between the two Houses,should 
be precisely such as are defined in the first 
three articles. Other methods of forming 
new dioceses, of determining their limits, 
and of defining the rights of diocesans and 
bishops-coadjutor might conceivably be 
preferred to those here adopted. Other 
modes of providing for ecclesiastical trials 
might be substituted for those appointed in 
Article 6. If Article 7, important and valu- 
able as it is, had never been introduced, it 
remains true that the ordinal itself provides 
substantially the same safeguards for Holy 
Orders. And pursuing this examination 
throughout, we are confirmed in the con- 
clusion that there is hardly asingle positive 
enactment in the Constitution which would 
not admitof alteration, modification, or even 
repeal, without in any way affecting the es- 
sentials of the Church. It touches funda- 
mental principles indirectly and inferen- 
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tially; in other words, it assumes them. 
But it nowhere defines them. 

If we wish to know the fundamental marks 
of the Church, we must have recourse, not 
to the Constitution, but to the Prayer Book. 
It is there that we find the explanation of 
the provisions of the Constitution. Itisin 
the Prayer Book that we have all those tra- 
ditions and principles which make the 
Church what it is, and by which it is or- 
ganically connected with the Catholic 
Church of the past and of the present. 

From these considerations it ought to be 
clear that the Prayer Book is our most 
precious possession, as embedying in faith, 
worship, ministry, and sacramental rights, 
our Catholic heritage. It is an anomaly 
that the less important and derivative docu- 
ment should be more carefully guarded 
against alteration than the Book upon which 
it everywhere leans as more fundamental 
than itself. We are confident that in the 
coming General Convention, as in those of 
1889 and 1892, these considerations will be 
recognized, and that the proposed amend- 
ment by which this long standing anomaly 
is redressed, will pass without opposition. 


Bel. pull 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
(iin, 


HERE is no creed in any part of the 
world that has not occupied itself most 
extensively with the very thing about which 
it could find out-nothing, and that is, ‘‘What 
we shall be when we are done with this 
world and enter on the next.” Now, each 
creed, and nearly every individual of each 
creed, has had some ideal or other about 
this question, such ideal being woven out 
of education and environment. Just as far 
back as we trace humanity, and long before 
any book of the Bible was written, we find 
these ideals. On one of those stamped brick 
cylinders found in the mounds of Assyria, 
this sentence can be read: ‘‘For the one 
who pronounces these prayers, may be the 
land of the silver sky, oil unceasing, the 
wine of blessedness be their food, and the 
bright moon their light.” A very material 
heaven indeed, but that is not unusual, 
The Greenlanders, used to a night six 
months long,and small catches of fish, imag- 
ine the next world a place of eternal sun- 
light and plenty of good fishing. Indians 
think heaven a great hunting ground where 
hunters never miss the game. The sensual 
Turks, forbidden by the Koran to drink 
wine here, conceive heaven to be a place 
where you shall have as much wine as you 
want, poured out for you by the loveliest of 
slaves. As I read a great many revival 
hymns and salvation ditties and Sunday 
school songs, it seems to me that a large 
number of Christians have no other idea of 
the next world than as a place with gold 
gates and plenty of trees, under which you 
walk around and listen to angels giving a 
concert. You wear a crown, and you do 
what you certainly never did on earth, you 
play on a harp. I heard of a hard-worked 
farmer’s wife who went home from church 
bitterly disappointed because the preacher 
said no one would sit still in heaven. She 
said her principal comfort in thinking of 
heaven was just rest, a place where no one 
had to do anything. 
Now, I do not pretend to know any more 
about heaven than my neighbors. I have 
had no visions. I have read the Fathers, 
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but they know no more about it than I do. 

I have heard the most minute descriptions 
of it in sermons, of course purely imaginary, 

and I have speculated and dreamed about 
it, as you all have, and it all comes back to 

those words of St. John: ‘It doth not yet 

appear what we shall be.’”? How could it? 
How can we, living in this murky atmos-" 
phere, murky with sin and crime and death, 

surrounded on all sides by a net of circum- 

stance, hemmed in by the flesh, hampered 

by eyes that, will only see so far, how can we 

clearly picture a state of being without such 
conditions, into which this physical body 

enters not, and where the whole environ- 

ment is entirely different from anything 
man has ever had about him? 

But can we not imagine how it will be? 
It is, perhaps, a harmless amusement to do 
so, but it cannot have much reality in it, for 
the simple reason that anything man imag- 
ines must be woven out of material with 
which he is familiar. He cannot possibly 
have any imaginings apart from the things 
of earth. For example, St. John, in Reve- : 
lation, pictures to us heaven. What is the 
picture? A city with streets and gates and 
waving trees, such as St. John had seen. 
What was the worship in that city? A 
crowd of white-robed choristers, altar lights, 
and censers flinging incense, the ritual 
worship of the early Church to which St. 
John was accustomed. He could not get be- 
yond that, for the simple reason that he was 
a man, and had to think a man’s thoughts 
and use a man's language. So we absolute- 
ly must, when we imagine heaven, imagine 
it as some very magnificent garden or park, 
or city with superb buildings and splendid 
groupings of glorious beings to whom we 
add wings, but whom we are forced to por- 
tray as men and women. There never has 
lived yet any man who could think other- 
wise than as his highest human ideal per- 
mitted him. 

Yousee, then, how idle itis to blame God 
because He has hidden the future world 
from us so completely, and His Holy Word 
uses only mysterious and darkened words 
about it. It is not God who hides it, it is. 
our own nature with all its limitations. 
Fashioned as our whole nature is for the 
world in which we live, we could not, unless 
that nature were changed, receive more 
than hints and allusions and softened light. 
You also see how worse than idle it is to 
give credence to any of those people who 
pretend to show you glimpses of heaven, 
and to bring you messages from thence, and 
to bring up to you those who long since 
have passed from earth. You see how, in 
the very nature of things, it is perfectly im- 
possible that they should know anything 
about it, for no man, simply because he is a 
man, can know of things beyond the reach 
of man's mind. Even when beings have 
come from that world, as Scripture relates 
(and independent of Scripture there is an 
enormous mass of testimony as to such ap- 
pearances),they have always had to come in 
human form, to use human words, toaccom- 
modate themselves to human environments, 
for if they had come in any other way, 
they would not have been understood by a 
single human being. 

SAA 


HE infidel sneeringly remarks: ‘“T'wo- 
thirds of the Church members of this 
country are women.” Very true. It is also 
true that out of 45,000 convicts in our State 
prisons, more than 43,000 are men.—Evw. 
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Organization in the Church 


FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE DETROIT CON- 
VOCATION, ST. PAUL’S DAY, 1898 


BY THE REV. WM. GARDAM 


HE argument for organization is in the 
life of the day. This nineteenth century 
has been picked out of all the centuries for 
two things in the world’s development con- 
spicuously; three things possibly we may see 
written on the life and history of this great 
era the providence of God has placed us in, 
and those three things are industrial devel- 
opment, the diffusion, popularizing, and 
cheapening of education, and the marked 
tendency of life to place its resources, its 
forces, its gifts, in the control and guidance 
of organization. 

It has been reserved for this century to 
discover the majestic power of organization. 
We see how true this is in the political 
world. Party government is a device and 
discovery of ourownday. Politics isa vast 
contest between organized forces. All the 
political energy of the country you find 
massed and lined up on one side or the other, 
and the gift of government falls to the lot of 
the forces that have the most effective and 
best drilled army corps. The process and 
method of organization have grown to a sci- 
ence, or perhaps more truly, to a most per- 
fect art. 

So if you cast your thought upon any great 
interest of life, in education, in the world of 
capital and the world of labor, in social af- 
fairs, the ruling idea is the ideaof organiza- 
tion; and the effectiveness for service of the 
individual is in large measure determined 
by his merging himself in the organization. 

Now this ruling idea that governs in the 
affairs we call secular has also taken hold of 
the life of the Church, and governs among 
those forces we reckon the forces of the 
kingdom of God. The Church really means 
all life organized for its own best interests. 
All the gifts and energy and resources of 
life must ultimately pay tribute to and es- 
tablish relations with the Church. The 
Church is the divine organism of God’s 
Spirit among men; in Pope’s words, used in 
another sense, ‘‘She fills, she bounds, con- 
nects and equals all.” 

» This great organism we enter by the 
door of Holy Baptism; the seal of our conse- 
cration and loyalty is the sign of the Cross. 
We do not have to organize the Church, she 
organizes us. She takes all we have of gifts 
and ability to serve, and then gives us our 


commission and sends us into the great: 


needy life all about us, bids us take the full 
equipment, ‘‘the shield of faith, the helmet 
of salvation, the sword of the Spirit.” 

Now, I say, the Church in our day has 
taken up this great ruling idea of organiza- 
tion, and through this she finds hands.and 


feet, eyes and ears and speech, that she: 


may watch and work under the great Lead- 
er and Captain of our salvation. 

It is true there has always been organiza- 
tion more or less inthe Church. Ido not 
mean to say the Christian world has waited 
until our day before discovering this great 
engine of service. 

In pre-Reformation Christianity, you have 
the great monastic orders covering and in- 
cluding all the energy of the Church. 

But the Reformation discovered that life 
had grown obese and stagnant, much of it, 
in these orders, and that instead of feeding 
the world, they had turnedon themselves, 
and were suffering from fatty degeneration 
of the heart. And the Reformation just in- 
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serted its knife and mostly let out the good 
as well as the bad of the life of monasticism. 
Reformation Christianity found itself with 
the wreckage of the old life of the Church 
all about it, the disintegration of the eco- 
nomic creations of the past; holding, it is 
true, an open Bible—the great root facts of 
that Kingdom which cannot be moved—but 
all the organized life of the past let loose, 
much of it seemingly without vocation. 
And so, as you study the Reformation pe- 
riod, you find the great leading reformers 
mostly busy at the work of reconstruction, 
gathering up the broken, disintegrated ma- 
terial of their own.work. All providen- 
tial, all necessary in the Church’s great 
service for the world, but in the process of 
destruction and reconstruction not other 
than sad and painful to behold. 

And I say it has been left to this century: 
of ours for the Church to reconstruct that 
side of her work through organization, to 
rediscover the value of the diversity of gifts 
through the working of the one Spirit, and 
to adjust herself afresh to the great com- 
mission., The Church has discovered her- 
self and her vocation in the world through 
the great missionary societies of the 
Church, the creation of this century, 
through the special orders that have again 
come into existence as absolute necessities 
in the campaign against ‘“‘the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” The young people’s 
societies in the various Christian bodies 
about us are a response to this necessity 
and call, Christian life in its corporate en- 
ergy massing itself and going to the battle 
of the Kingdom in solid phalanx. 

What is necessary for the whole Church 
is necessary for each part of the Church, 


for each parish. A parish without ‘these 


subsidiary agencies is a parish without 
hands and feet mostly to serve. I do not 
know but that our Church is too much 
afraid of these specialisms in the Christian 
life, that we priests, the Church’s regulars, 
are in danger of jealousy of the service of 
special agencies, much as the regulars were 
in pre-Reformation times. The strength of 
the Christian bodies'about us is much of it 
in the special orders and agencies to which 
they have given birth. They are the out- 


lets and channels for service which other-., 


wise would run to waste’ or become rebel- 
lious. Think of the enthusiasm that can send 
twenty thousand sworn soldiers across this 
continent at their own charges, members of 


the Christian Hndeavor Society, to attend 


an annual convention. I do believe our 
Church is too much afraid of movements of 
this sort, and life, young and old; Christian 
life, is crying out all about us, ‘‘What will 
ye have us do? 


mind your own business, and be quiet, nice, 
respectable Christians”? 

Organization is the ruling thought in the 
life of the day, and the Church, as having 
all wisdom, all knowledge, authority, and 
grace, must take account of it, use it, guide 
it, dominate it, so that all its results shall 
be garnered for the Blessed Master’s use. 

All this means tremendous burdens and 
responsibility for the priesthood of the day. 
Indeed, never was the priesthood burdened 


‘as now. The quick life of the world is push- 


ing us more and more into new responsibili- 
ties, and opening up new ways of doing the 
Master’s work. There is need in us of con- 
tinual readjustment; new cries of need and 
distress are heard all about us, and we need 
wide-open ears and eyes. The priest of God’s 


Where may we serve?” 
Are we not too much disposed to say: ‘‘Oh, 
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Church to-day will have a sadly disappoint- 
ing life if he looks for a Vicar-of-Wakefiel@ 
sort of career. His very life means in the 
highest sense a sacrifice. 

The obverse of this thought’ is that the 
individual life makes the effectiveness of 
organization. The root principle of all cor- 
porate service is the consecration of the in- 
dividual. The strength of an army corps is. 
in the devotion and loyalty of the individual 
soldiers. In Church work we are so given 
to merging the individual that hisownsense 
of personal responsibility for service is. 
merged also. We know how this works in 
the various enterprises that belong to par- 
ish life. 

The individual is often the forerunner and: 
creator of organization. Indeed, the spe- 
cific needs of an age are often revealed to- 
some individual soul sensitive to the touch 
and impact of the Spiritof God. The seed of 
organization is ever sown in this way. So 
we have Peter the Hermit and the Cru- 
sades, Ignatius Loyola and the Society of 
Jesus, John Wesley and Methodism, How- 
ard.and the world’s ‘conscience quickened 
and refined in its treatment of the criminal, 
and the world’s penal institutions Christian- 
ized. Henry Martin was the progenitor of 
modern missions; David Livingstone cen- 
tred the Church’s heart upon Africa; Will- 
iam Wilberforce was the educator of thé 
modern conscience on slavery. God selects. 
the man, the seed of a great work falls upon 
the individual soul, and out of this comes. 
the organized energy of life and the Church 
of God. In one word, organization equals. 
the individual, and the individuals equal 
organization. 

aS eee 


Letters to the Editor 


LITURGICAL CONCESSIONS FOR THE SAKE OF UNITY 
NOT NECESSARILY A MENACE TO THE FAITH 

To the Editor of The Living Church: : 

In a thoughtful editorial, entitled ‘‘The Prayer 
Book, a Bulwarkof the Faith,’ contained in 
your issue of April 30th, I find the following pas- 
sage (the italics are mine) : 

“At the General Convention of 1895, a stren- 
uous attempt-was made to obtain the passage of 
a measure for the admission of congregations, 
from other denominations into union with the 
Church, on the sole condition that their ministers. 
should receive episcopal ordination. The use of 
the Prayer Book was to be waived, and such an 
order of service employed, extemporaneous or 
otherwise, as the local bishop might permit. No 
other safeguard, except this episcopal sanction, 
was provided. The one thing in which our Con- 
gregational friends find a reek of safety, was to: 
be left on one side. An extraordinary plan,when 
wise men elsewhere have seen that the Prayer 
Book is our greatest strength, to make its use: 
optional!’ 

‘As the chairman of the committee which 
brought into the House of Deputies the measure: 
in question, I may perhaps be permitted to cali 
attention to what was actually proposed. One 
may well be silent when his own motives, andi 
the motives of those who have acted with him, 
are misinterpreted by the anonymous and irre- 
sponsible correspondents of our religious jour- 
nals; but it is another matter when it comes to 
the editorial utterances of the recognized organs 
of opinion in the Church. 

My only request, however, is a very simple: 
one, namely, that you will give room in your col- 
umns to the actual text of the resolution which 
you seem to regard as fraught with so much 
peril to the integrity of the Faith. Your readers. 
will then be enabled to judge whether or not 
the adoption of the resolution would really have 
left us in that creedless plight which leads ‘‘our 
Congregational friends” so earnestly to desider - 
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ate, as you conceive, some liturgical bulwark. 
The tone of your editorial is so temperate, and 
its contentions are so evidently sincere, that I 
find myself shut up to the inference that there 
must have been a lapse of memory on your part 
with respect to the language.of the resolution, 
which, on the tenth day of the session, was 
commended to the last House of Deputies by 
the ‘‘Committee on Amendments to the Consti- 
tution.”’ 

The language of the proposed amendment ran 
thus: ‘‘Add to Article 8 of the Constitution the 
following, to wit: But nothing in this Article 
shall be so construed as to restrain any bish- 
op of this Church, acting by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Standing Committee of 
his diocese or missionary jurisdiction, from tak- 
ing under his spiritual oversight any congrega- 
tion of Christian people, not theretofore in com- 
munion with this Church, which accepts the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, .and 
whose minister, having received episcopal or- 
dination, shall covenant, as may be prescribed 
by Canon, to use in public worship such form or 
directory as the said bishop shall set forth and 
authorize; 

“Provided, such form or directory shall con- 
tain or enjoin nothing contrary to the doctrine 
of :this Church, shall make provision for the 
apostolic rite of Confirmation, and shall re- 
quire, in the administration of the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, the un- 
failing use of the words and elements ordained 
by Christ Himself; and, provided further, that 
no such congregation shall be admitted into 
union with a diocesan convention or council 
until it has been organized as a parish or con- 
gregation of this Church, in accordance with 
canonical requirements,’? 

I have nothing to add to this. 

Witu1aM R. HUNTINGTON. 


[We were somewhat too sweeping in using 
the words ‘‘on the sole condition that their miuis- 
ters should receive episcopal ordination.’’ 
But the point is that, though the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed must be accepted 
by the congregation supposed to be seeking ad- 
mission to the Church, no provision is made in 
these resolutions that they must be recited in 
public worship. One or other of the Creeds, 
we are informed, is to be found in the. Confes- 
sions of various Congregational societies, but is 
usually quite unknown to the majority of the 
people. We had no intention of ‘‘imputing mo- 
tives” to any one, but simply to point out. what 
we conceive to be the danger of a too sanguine 
policy.—Ep. L. C.] 


‘*, BUCHRE’’! 
To the Editor of The Livtng Church: 

Among the news items of one of your late 
numbers, I note that ‘‘a euchre”’ has been given 
for an endowment fund. What is ‘‘a euchre,” 
and what are its relations to such funds? If not 
that of a quid pro quo, what then? I gathered 
that a ‘‘euchre’’ was good for endowment funds. 
Now the one great need of fundsis something 
to make them grow, Hence we may conclude 
that ‘‘a euchre’’ has been found a specific for 
the chronic financial backwardness in coming 
forward of endowment funds. But where may 
‘a euchre’’ be had—the news item intimates 
that euchres are given away—and how is it ap- 
plied? And is it good for other funds than en- 
dowment funds? If so, it will supply along felt 
want, perhaps prove a panacéa for the ills to 
which funds are heirs. BGA Os GSN Sm 


EXCHANGES WITH ENGLISH CHURCH PAPERS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Iam in a position to arrange at least halfa 
dozen exchanges, Church Times, Church Review, or 
other English Church papers, for Tar Livine 
CuurcH. If any of your readers would like to 
enter into same, will they please write to me. 

; Rasmus R. MapsEn, 
28 Red Rock st., Liverpool, Eng. 


From New York: ‘The reading of your val- 
uable paper 1 count among my choicest privi- 
leges..”’ 


The Diving Church 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Winfield Scott Baer has been chosen to 
succeed the late Rey. Dr. Robert C. Matlack, as secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Education Society. 


The Rey. G. A. Carstensen has been granted leave of 
absence from his parish, St. Paul’s, Indianapolis, to 
goto the front with the 2nd Indiana Regiment, of 
which he is chaplain. 


The Rev Charles B. Carpenter, formerly of Arkan- 
sas City, Kas., began his new duties as junior curate 
of St. James’ church, Philadelphia, on the 17th ult, 
His address is the Guild House, 2210 Sansom st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. The Rev. J. T. Cole, late secretary of the American 
Church Missionary Society, is to become associate 
rector at St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham, Pa. 


The Rev. Charles Donohue has changed his street 
address from 820 Radford ave., to St. Mary’s church, 
Classon and Willoughby aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. H. C. Eastman has accepted the care of 
St. Paul’s church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The address of the Rev. J. D. Ferguson, chaplain of 
the New Jersey Soldiers’ Home, is changed from 
Plainfield, N. J., to No. 105 Grafton ave., Newark, 
N. J. 

The Rev. A. W. L. Garden has taken charge of 
Grace church, Cuero, Tex. 


The Rev. John Graham has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s church, Troy, Pa. 

The Rev. John Gass, for the past three years rector 
of.Christ church, Little Rock, Ark., has resigned, and 
accepted a call to the meesorship of St. Luke’s, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

The. Rev. Duncan Munro has Monloned the charge of 
St. Andrew’s church, Mooar, diocese of Iowa, 

. The Rev. J. O. Miller has accepted the charge of St. 
Luke’s church, Silver Cliff, Colo. 

After May ist the address of the Rev. James B, 
Nies, Ph. D., will be changed to *‘The Margaret,” 
Brooklyn Heights, New York. 

The Rev. R. E. Pendleton has accepted the charge 
of St. Thomas’ church, Alamosa, Colo. 

The Rev. W.C. Richardson, late of Newburyport, 


, Mass., will be at St. Mary’s church, West Philadel- 


phia, Pa., during the absence of the Rev. John Dows 
Hills, associate rector. 


The Rev. H. Nelson Tragitt has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s, Waterville, Conn ,, and has taken 
up missionary work under Bishop Hare, with post- 
office address at Webster, Day Co., South Dakota. 
Please address accordingly. 


- The Rev. Geo. A. Whitney has’ accepted the rector- 
ship of St. George’s church, Griffin, Ga. 


The Rev. John I. Yellott, Jr., has accepted charge 
of the church of the Holy Cross, Baltimore, Md. 


To Correspondents 


.K.C.B. N.—(1) An assistant or coadjutor bishop 
(two names for the same thing) is appointed to re- 
lieve the bishop of the diocese. A sphere of work is 
assigned to him which cannot be altered without his 
consent. He has also the right of succession upon the 
death of the diocesan. (2) The suffragan bishop is 
an English institution. He has a juridiction assigned 
tohim, but it may be taken away. He has no right of 
succession, and cannot become a diocesan bishop un- 
less regularly nominated and elected. 


Official 


RETREAT FOR THE CLERGY 
Arrangements have been made for a Retreat for 

clergymen at the church of the Ascension, Atlantic 
City, N. J., to begin Tuesday, June 21st, and ending 
Saturday morning, June 25th. The conductor is to be 
the Rt. Rev. Edward T. Churton, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Nassau. Board has been secured at the Hotel 
Royal, opposite the church, for four dollars for the 
time. Applications should be made to 

REY. FRANK A. SANBORN, 

23 Carteret st, Newark, N. J. 


Ordinations 


On the 2nd Sunday after Easter, in Grace church, 
Plainfield, N. J, the Rev. Floyd Appleton was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. He was presented by the 
rector, the: Rev. E M. Rodman, and thesermon was 
delivered by the Rev G. R. Van De Water, D. D., of 
New York City. 

On Low Sunday, in St. John’s church, Elizabeth, 
N. J., the Rev. Norman Van Pelt Levis was advanced 
to the priesthood. The Rev. Dr. Glazebrook was the 
preacher, the Rev. Dean Bartlett, of the Pliladelphia 
Divinity School, presented the candidate, and six 
priests united in the laying on of hands. 


Died 
BYRNE.—Entered into rest, at Gambier, O., on the 
evening of April 18, 1898,Mrs Anne Byrne, in her 75th 
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year. For nearly thirty years matron of Harcourt 
Place Academy; heldin loving remembrance by hun- 
dreds of the boys of former years. 

DaAvis.—Entered into rest, in Seymour, Conn., April 
17, 1898, Marietta Church, widow of the Rev. Sheldon 
Davis, in her 85th year. 

KEITH.—At Bridgewater, Mass., April 27th, Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Keith, mother of Mrs. Greer, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. Bartholomew’s. 
church, New York City. 


HUTCHINSON.—Suddenly, on the 26th ult., in Dub-— 
lin, Ireland, the Rev. Thomas Poole Hutchinson, of 
Philadelphia. 


VAN KLEECK.—On St. Mark’s Eve, at the rectory of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Van Kleeck,D.D., Westchester, 
N. Y., Ellen Van Kleeck, daughter of the late Baltus 
Livingston Van. Kleeck. 
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Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tu DOMES 
TIC AND FOREIGN’ MissIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPIisCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel— 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the. support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEK, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former-— 
ly are needed. 


_ COMFORT BAGS FOR THE NAVY 

WANTED immediately, for our United States navy 
men of war, one thousand comfort bags. Send cloth- 
drilling. Contents: Buttons, needles, wax-thread, 
Testament, linen, vaseline, cards, handkerchiefs, sta- 
tionery. We would like the bags all prepared and 
filled. Send to Chaplain W. A. A. GARDNER, rectory. 
341 W. Houston st., New York City. 


Church and Parish 


IF any reader has a file of THE LIVING CHURCH 
to dispose of by gift or for sale, will he kindly com- 
municate with BISHOP PERRY, Davenport. Iowa, stat- 
ing terms, condition, and completeness of the file. 
Incomplete years will be acceptable. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster wanted immediately. 
City church, vested choir, pipe organ. Apply, statirg 
terms (moderate), to the rector, St. George’s church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, thoroughly competent 
and experienced, is open to engagement, and is desir- 
ous of going out West or South. Unmarried (28). Ex- 
pert trainer of voices. Organ recitals. Address, F. C. 
C. G.,this office. 


BISHOP PERRY (Davenport, Iowa,) needs a copy of 
each of the following issues of THE LIVING CHURCH 
to compiete his file: 1879—July 17; December 4, 11, 
18, 25.. 1880— All before June 17; July 22, 29; August 5, 
19; September.2, 9, 16, 30; October6, 13. 1881—March 26; 
April 16, 30; June 11; July 2; September 10; October 
15. 1882—May 6; July 1. 1884—December 6, 13, 20. 
1885—January 38, 10. 17, 24; February 7; April 4, 11. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT is open for five success> 
ful subscription solicitors in Eastern states. Address 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THE 
LIvInG CHURCH. 
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The Lditor’s Table 


Kalendar, May, 1898 


1. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. 8rd Sunday after Easter. 


Red. 

8. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
15. 5th Sunday after Easter. (Rogation.) White. 
16. ROGATION Day. Violet. 
17. a ss Violet. 
18. ) - Violet. (White at Evensong.) 
19. ASCENSION DAY. White. 
22. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
29. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
30. Monday in Whitsun week. Red. 
31. Tuesday in Whitsun week. Red 


In Memoriam, Dr. Fayette 
Royce 
BY STEPHEN A. HURLBUT 
“Show us ot Thy glory.” 


I hear again that calm, sweet voice of thine, 
Upraised in holy pleadings as of old; 
Once more the same bright visions seem to hold 
My listening soul in rapt embrace divine; 
And, as of yore, through rocky cleft did shine 
God's glory, nor yet fully did unhold 
The Godhead, so there came to me, o'erbold, 
Gleams of the glory that doth ever shine. 
So soon! and now by thee within the veil 
In greater measure is that glory seen. 
No more through narrow cleft, but face to face 
Thou still dost plead for us, and we, His frail 
And erring, earthly children, also lean 
Upon His outstretched arm and saving grace. 


“Requiem ceternam.’’ 


“Eternal rest, grant him, O Lord, and light 
Perpetual’’—thy Church in sadness prayed, 
Whilst thy dear form, in priestly robes arrayed, 
Lay c ld in death before our mourning sight. 

Oh, victory assured! Oh, well-fought fight! 

And yet we grieved that death at length had made 
Thy peace more deep, and on thy brow had laid 
The victor’s crown of everlasting light, 

So wilt thou pardon if to me it seemed 
That thou, the true priest, at the service wast. 
Though others prayed for thee, yet surely thou 

Wast praying then for us, where saints redeemed 
At His dear feet their crowns forever cast, 
Where angel hosts their heads in worship bow. 


Belo.t, Wis. 
—x— 


The Rogation Days 


AY 15th is Rogation Sunday. The other 

Rogation Days are the three next before 
Ascension Day. They are so-called from 
rogure, to ask, beseech. The institution of 
these days has been attributed to Mamertius, 
Bishop of Vienne, A. D., 452.. His diocese, 
we are told, was afflicted not only by earth- 
quake and fire, but also by incursions of 
wolves and other wild animals. In view of 
this sad condition of things, Mamertius is 
said to have set apart the three days before 
Ascension Day as a solemn fast, during 
which processions, with litanies, were to be 
made throughout the diocese. This custom 
is supposed to have spread to other dioceses, 
and by the eighth century to have become 
general throughout the Western Church. It 
is, however, more probable that the Roga- 
tion Days were instituted atan earlier time, 
for supplicating the divine blessing on the 
rising grain and fruits of the earth, and 
that Mamertius chose them as a fit time to 
supplicate the mercy of God in the relief of 
the afflicted people of Vienne. 

Our Church has special prayers appointed 
“‘to be used on Rogation Sunday, and the 
ether Rogation Days.’’ Furthermore, among 
the homilies recommended by our General 
Convention, there is one for the days in Ro- 
gation Week, and ‘‘An exhortation, to be 
spoken to such parishes where they use their 
perambulations in Rogation Week, for the 
oversight of the bounds and limits of their 
towns.” It issuch an interesting example 
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of the plain preaching that obtained in “‘the 
time of Queen Elizabeth of famous memory,”’ 
that we may well quote somewhat there- 
from. It begins by saying: 

Although we be assembled together, good 
Christian people, most principally to laud and 
thank Almighty God for His great benefits, by 
beholding the fields replenished with all man- 
ner of fruit, to the maintenance of our corporal 
necessities, for our food and sustenance; and 
partly also to make our humble suits in prayers 
to His fatherly providence, to conserve the 
same fruits in sending us seasonable weather, 
whereby we may gather in the said fruits to 
that end for which His merciful providence hath 
provided them; yet have we occasion secon- 
darily given us in our walks on these days to 
consider the old ancient bounds and limits be- 
longing to our township, and to other our neigh- 
bors bordering about us, to the intent that we 
should be content with our own, and not conten- 
tiously strive for others, to the breach of 
charity by an encroaching one upon another, or 
claiming one of the other further than in ancient 
right and custom our forefathers have peace- 
ably laid out unto us for our commodity and 
comfort. * * * It is lamentable to see in 
some places, how greedy men use to plow and 
grate upon their neighbor’s land that lieth next 
them; how covetous men nowadays plough up 
so nigh the common balks and walks which 
good men beforetime made the greater and 
broader, partly for the commodious walk of his 
neighbor, partly for the better shack in harvest 
time to the more comfort of his poor neighbor’s 
cattle. It is ashame to behold the insatiable- 
ness of some covetous persons in their doings; 
that where their ancestors left of land a broad 
and sufficient bierbalk to carry the corpse to 
the Christian sepulture, how men pinch at such 
bierbalks, which by long use and custom ought 
to be inviolably kept for that purpose; and now 
they either quite ear them up, and turn the 
dead body to be borne further about in the high 
streets, or else, if they have any such mere, it 
is too straight for them to walk on. These 
strange encroachments, good neighbors, should 
be looked ‘upon, these should be considered in 
these days of our perambulations; and after- 
ward the parties monished and charitably re- 
formed, who be the doers of such private gain- 
ing to the slander of the township and to the 
hindrance of the poor. Your highways should 
be considered in your walks, to understand 
where to bestow your days’ works according to 
the good statutes provided for the same. It isa 
good deal of mercy to amend the dangerous and 
noisome ways, whereby thy poor neighbor, sit- 
ting on his seely weak beast, foundereth not in 


‘the deep thereof, and so the market the worse 


served for discouraging of poor victuallers to 
resort thither, for the same cause. If now 
therefore ye will have your prayers heard be- 
fore Almighty God for the increase of your corn 
and cattle, for the defence thereof from un- 
seasonable mists and blasts, from hail and other 
such tempests, love equity and righteousness, 
ensue mercy and charity, which God most re 
quireth at your hands.’’ Ss: 
so eae 


Harris Hall, Ann Arbor 


BY THE REV. HENRY TATLOCK 
i 


HE idea of establishing a special Church 
institution at Ann Arbor for work 
among the students in the University of 
Michigan, was conceived and carried out by 
the Rt. Rev. Samuel Smith Harris, the sec- 
ond Bishop of Michigan. 

The form in which the conception first 
took shape in the mind of Bishop Harris, 
was in a way that of an English college. 
There was to be a Hall in which the students 
should live under the personal oversight 
of a warden; and’in connection with their 
university studies, the residents of the hall 
were to have the opportunity of receiving 
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instruction from the warden in certain theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical studies. This 
original conception of his plan, Bishop Har- 
ris gave expression to in some of his public 
utterances, as well as in many private con- 
versations; and no doubt there are many 
persons in various parts of the country 
who are under the impression that it is this 
idea which is incorporated in the institu- 
tion which Bishop Harris established. 

But after counseling with a number of 
Churchmen, including some of the univer- 
sity professors-of long experience, the Bish- 
op was led to modify his plan. The idea of 
making the Halla place of residence was 
abandoned. It was felt that this feature 
would not be attractive to any considerable 
number of students, and that if it were ad- 
hered to, the whole effort would be of 
restricted utility. The object sought was to 
throw the influence of the Church around 
all the students who had been reared in 
Church homes, and around as many more 
as were disposed to come within that influ- 
ence; and it was believed that this object 
could be more fully attained if the senti- 
ment of personal liberty in the matter of 
residence which prevailed in the univer- 
sity were respected, and if a plan were 
chosen which would allow the young men 
and young women to be associated together 
in the natural way of common life. 

The plan finally adopted involves three 
distinct elements: 

The first of these elements is a society to 
which all the students in the university who 
are attached to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are eligible, and of which the Bishop 
of the diocese, the clergy, the wardens and 
vestrymen of St. Andrew’s church, Ann Ar- 
bor, and all the professors in the university 
who are attached to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, are members ez-officio. To this 
society Bishop Harris gave the name of 
“The Hobart Guild of the Oniversity of 
Michigan,” in honor of John Henry Hobart, 
the first bishop to exercise episcopal func- 
tions in what is now the State of Michigan. 
Since its organization in 1885, the scope of 
the Hobart Guild has been enlarged so as to 
include the students in the Ann Arbor high 
school and in the university school of mu- 
sic, who are recommended for membership 
by the rector of St. Andrew’s church, and 
also the other young people of St. Andrew’s 
congregation (chiefly graduates or past stu- 
dents of the university or high school) who 
desire to co-operate in the purposes of the 
society. 

The object of the Hobart Guild, as set forth 
in its constitution, is ‘‘to bring its members 
into acquaintance with one another by so- 
cial and other gatherings: to promote their 
moral and spiritual welfare by mutual coun- 
sel and encouragement in the performance 
of Christian duties; to afford opportunity 
for the study of the Holy Scriptures, of 
Church history, and of Christian literature; 
and to provide courses of lectures from time 
to time, as suggested by the bishop of the 


diocese.” , 
The president and executive head of the 


Hobart Guild is the rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Ann Arbor. In the general direc- 
tion of the society, there is associated with 
him an executive committee, which con- 
sists of two vestrymen of St. Andrew's 
church, three professors in the university 
who are attached to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and five undergraduate stu- 
dents in the university. This committee is 
annually appointed by the president, with 
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the approval of the bishop of the diocese. 
With the exception of the president, its offi- 
cers are chosen by the Guild, and the con- 
stitution commits to the Guild the determin- 
ing of its activities and the managing of its 
affairs, subject only to the requirements of 
its object and the general approval of the 
president and executive committee. The 
only expense connected with membership 
in the Guild is an annual fee of one dollar. 

The second element of the plan is a build- 
ing which, for the want of a better term, 
may be described as the club house of the 
Guild. Tothis building Bishop Harris gave 
the name of “The Hobart Hall,’’ but after 
the Bishop’s death the name was changed to 
“The Harris Hall,” so that the building 
might stand as a memorial to the states- 
manlike Bishop through whose wisdom and 
devotion the whole institution, centering in 
the Hall, was brought into being. 

Harris Hall is a building of dignified ar- 
chitecture, constructed of brick and stone. 
It has two stories and a high basement. It 
contains in the basement a gymnasium, 
bowling alley, billiard room,and bath rooms; 
in the first story a reading room and 
library, several spacious parlors, and a din- 
ing room and kitchen for use in connection 
with social gatherings; and in the second 
story, an office and a large assembly room, 
which is used for lectures and for social, 
literary, and musical entertainments. The 
building, in every detail, is admirably 
planned and completely furnished for its 
purpose, and the whole atmosphere of the 
place is cheerful, sunny, and home-like. 

The Hall is open on week days from 
9 A. M. to 9:30 P. M., and on Sundays from 3 
to6P.M. Aclergyman of the Church, ap- 
pointed by the rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Ann Arbor, with the approval of 
the bishop of the diocese, is in charge of 
the Hall as its curator, having his study in 
the building. He is also assistant to the 
rector in St. Andrew’s parish. As the ex- 
penses of maintaining the Hall are met by 
the income of an endowment for that pur- 
pose, the members of the Guild have full 
use of the building without charge. In it 
they have their meetings and gatherings of 
every kind, and to it they freely and con- 
stantly resort for all the best objects of a 
club house—for social intercourse, for read- 
ing, and writing, and for physical exercise. 

The third element of the plan is endowed 
lectureships. As elaborated by Bishop 
Harris, the scheme involves three such lec- 
tureships. Two of these have already been 
established, with an endowment of $10,000 
each. The first lectureship was founded in 
1885, by the Hon. Henry P. Baldwin and his 
wife, Sibyl Augusta. The theme prescribed 
for the lectures on this foundation is, ‘‘The 
Establishment and Defense of Christian 
Truth.’? The second lectureship was founded 
in 1890 by Mrs. Charlotte Wood Slocum, 
and the theme prescribed for the lectures of 
this foundation is, ‘‘The Evidence of Chris- 
tianity.”” The lecturers upon both these 
foundations are chosen by the Hobart Guild, 
upon the nomination of the bishop of the 
diocese. By a condition of the Baldwin 
foundation, it is required that the lectures 
upon it shall be no less than six nor more 
than eight in number, shall be delivered at 
Ann Arbor under the auspices of the 
Hobart Guild, between the feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels (Sept. 29th). and 
the feast of St. Thomas (Dec. 21st), and 
shall be published in book form by Easter 
of the year following their delivery. Thus 
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far the same requirements have been ap- 
plied to the lectures on the Slocum founda- 
tion. (Reports of these lectures have been 
given in THE LIVING CHURCH). 

Harris Hall, with its contents and the lot 
upon which it stands, is held in trust by the 
vestry of St. Andrew’s parish, Ann Arbor. 
The other properties of the institution are 
held by a special corporation, the corporate 
name of which is ‘‘The Harris Memorial 
Trust.”’ The value of the various proper- 
ties belonging to the institution is as fol- 
lows: 


Harris: Halll property yee csis cs'ccee cares 0 $25,000 
Baldwin Foundation...............0.0005 10,000 
Slocum Foundation...........,..0.0006 10,000 
APTA YAU Tr Gee relssereltieleiatay siels/-nis o/e\c.erpistalele 2,500 
Various funds for general expenses.... 35,600 

MPOtaleracten scene satan $82,500 


The Hobart Guild, the Harris Hall, and 
the endowed lectureships are the three 
parts of the special institution established 
at Ann Arbor for bringing the influence of 
the Church to bear upon the student vom- 
munity which is here gathered. 


(To be continued.) 
ee, hee 
Book Reviews and Notices 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other 
Essays. By Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is a melancholy book. Not that it is dry 
or dull, or weak in any way, for it is just the re- 
verse; but melancholy because the author seems 
to have lost all faith, and to think the world a 
hopeless muddle. He does incline to think 
there is aSupreme Power, though the God of this 
book is certainly not the Ever Blessed Trinity. 
Three of the essays have been published be- 
fore, in the North American Review and in The 
Forum. The author says the book is not written 
in the spirit of Agnosticism, but we think even 
a cursory reader would pronounce it a very 
good imitation. Certainly the author does not 
hold in any way the Christian Faith, although 
he says that to resign untenable arguments for 
a belief is not to resign the belief. He can, how- 
ever, find no tenable arguments for the Fall, 
the Redemption, the Incarnation, the Resurrec- 
tion, or any other miracle. He is not sure of 
immortality, not even sure that belief in God 
has much to do with morality. His must be a 
dreary creed, indeed, though perhaps heis as in- 
consistent as such gentlemen often are, and 
practices better than he preaches. We cannot 
find anything new in his objections to Christian- 
ity. They have been hashed up many times 
and for many years—Jonah and Balaam and 
Joshua, and the swine, and the varying ac- 
counts of the Resurrection, and the authority 
for the Fourth Gospel, and soon. We are quite 
as familiar with them all as Goldwin Smith is, 
but somehow or other we hold the Catholic 
Faith just as firmly as if they had never ap- 
peared. How it must annoy Dr. Smith and his 
confreres to find that in spite of the fine books 
they write to show the utter imbecility and 
groundlessness of what is called Evangelical 
Christianity, it seems to flourish as never be- 
fore. Immense churches are built to teach it, 
immense sums flow in to spread it, and immense 
numbers of devoted men and women are con- 
stantly rallying to its standard. If it be sucha 
figment of the imagination, if the Holy Bible be 
such a mass of legend and delusion, why does it 
take such strong hold on intelligent men? Why 
is it true that any publicattempt to put it down 
would rally to its defense the best and noblest 
and manliest of the human race? What is the 
explanation of this, unless God be with it; un- 
less something superhuman be in the Gospel, 
which Mr. Smith utterly denies to be the case? 

The author discusses five points in this book, 
to which, of course, in a short review, it is im- 
possible to make much ofa reply. The first is, 
‘‘Guesses at the Riddle of Existence.’’ Well, ex- 
istence is a riddle. No Christian denies that it is 
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full of dark and insoluble problems, but there is 
nothing that lights it up in any way, or affords 
any sort of clue to its labyrinth, but the revela- 
tion of God in the Scripture and in the Church. 
The second topicis: ‘'The Church and the Old 
Testament.’’ Mr. Smith assumes that the 
Church is committed to certain views, which 
he states, about portions of the Old Testament, 
but that is a pure assumption on his part, and 
the Church has never yet said her last word on 
that subject. Third, ‘‘Is there a Future Life?’’ 
Mr. Smith hopes there is, thinks there is, but is 
not perfectly sure. He, however, says this: ‘‘If 
death is to end all alike for the righteous and 
for the unrighteous, for those who have been 
blessings and for those who have been curses 
to their kind, the Power which rules the 
universe cannot be just in any sense of the 
word which we can understand.’? Fourth, 
“The Miraculous Element in Christianity.” 
Mr. Smith scouts the idea that sucha thingas 
a miracle could possibly be, and especially does 
he flout the Resurrection. He asks the very 
pointed question: ‘‘After we throw out the 
miracles, the Messianic prophecies, and the 
Trinity, what remains to us of the Gospel?”’ 
Nothing, we should say; but Mr. Smith replies: 
“The character of Christ,’’ though he adds, we 
must guard against thinking it preterhuman. 
Then follows an eulogy of Christ which would 
do as well for any good man, and is only an in- 
sult to the Divine Man we worship. Fifth, 
“Morality and Theism.’’ This is the dreariest 
chapter of all. The author seems to be per- 
fectly uncertain as to any sure basis for moral- 
ity, and says that unless a substitute for reli- 
gion can within a reasonable time be found, a 
period of some moral confusion will ensue. 
Where is your sutstitute,good Smith? You ought. 
to be able to proposeone. We can only advise you 
as Tallyrand advised the man who came to ask 
him his advice as to how best he might spread a 
new substitute for Christianity which he had 
discovered. ‘‘Go, my friend,’’ said the prince, 
“and get crucified. That will help your plan 
wonderfully.’”? Old Ben Franklin was no saint 
in morals, but he was quite as smart as Mr. 
Smith, and we remember some words of his, 
telling the effects of skepticism on himself and 
other young men. He says that without reli- 
gion, morality gave way at once, evento common 
honesty and common decency, and after much 
reflection he began to suspect that wrong was 
not wrong because it was forbidden, but that 
it was forbidden because it was wrong. Let no 
one shake and tremble because of Dr. Smith. 
There will be a Bible and a Holy Catholic 
Church long after his book has *‘moldered in 
the grave.”’ 


The Psychology of Suggestion. By Boris Sidis, 
Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 
The writer says that the object of his book is 

the ‘‘study of the sub-conscious, normal or ab- 

normal, individual or social, in its relation to 
suggestion and suggestibility”’; or, to quote the 
sub-title, ‘‘a research into the sub-conscious 
nature of man and society.’’? A good deal of at- 
tention on the part of psychologists and others 
is being given to the latent operations of our 
mental life, and all who are interested in psychol- 
ogy will doubtless be glad to have their atten- 
tion directed to this book of Dr. Boris Sidis. 
His work is in many respects quite original, and 
shows considerable powers of observation and 
analysis. Most people have experienced the re- 
sults of the slow processes of the mind, which it 
undergoes by itself. By these unconscious proc- 
esses the various cognitions deposited in the 
storehouse of the memory are put in due order. 

Dr. Sidis arranges his book in three sections: 

“Suggestibility”’; ‘“The Self’; ‘Man as one of 

aCrowd.’’ He essays, by ingenious experiments, 

to prove that the suggestibility of waking per- 
sons follows an opposite law to that of hypnotic 
subjects. Suggestion must be veiled in the 
former case,'to be effective; in the latter case, 
the more direct and open it is the better. In the 
part on “Self”? a very full account is given of 

“double personality’’ and other related topics. 

In the third part, ‘‘crowd psychology”’ is dis- 

cussed almost for the first time in English. A 
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vast and interesting field is here opened up, and 
religious teachers and public men will hardly 
fail to cull many useful facts of practical im- 
port. Medizval mental epidemics; American 
religious epidemics; revivals; financial crazes; 
stampedes, are among the topics considered. Dr. 
Sidis’ book will be found of interest to almost 
all classes of readers, but especially to those who 
are interested in the discussion of psychological 
questions. Wedo not, of course, endorse all the 
theories and positions advocated by Dr. Sidis, 
out this does not prevent our commending his 
work to those who have any bent for this kind 
of reading. 

The Letters of Victor Hugo from Exile, and 
after the Fall of the Empire. Edited by Paul 
Maurice. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.’ 1898. Price, $3. 

Letters thrown off in the confidence of friend- 
ship and the freedom of domestic life are ever 
precious as indications of real feeling. There 
is nothing calculated or constrained about them. 
They are true expressions of the inner person- 
ality. When we read the letters of such a 
man as Victor Hugo we seem to hear the beat- 
ings of his heart. One is tempted to transcribe 
passage after passage which reveals the enthu- 
siastic, childlike soul of the poet, but it is bet- 
ter one should read them for one’s self. Here 
is one, however, which sounds like a prophecy. 
It is writsen to Mrs Maria Chapman, and dated 
12th May, 1851. The poet writes: “I agree 
with you that it is impossible that the United 
States of America should not, within a certain 
time, before long, give up slavery. Slavery in 
such a country! Was there ever such a mon- 
strous contradiction? It is barbarism installed 
in the very heart of a society, the whole of 
which is the affirmation of civilization; liberty 
in chains, blasphemy proc2edirg from the altar, 
the negroes’ fetters riveted to the pedestal of 
Washington’s statue. It is unheard of. I go 
further: it is impossible. It is a phenomenon 
which will disappear ofitself. The light of the 
nineteenth century is sufficient to dissolve it.” 
The poet’s prognostics contained sufficient 
truth to answer all the purposes of a prophecy. 
Here is a little extract from a letter to Madame 
Hugo, when the poet was in exile in Belgium 
in 1852: ‘I live on 100 francs a month. Here 
is the daily estimate: ‘Rent, 1fr.; breakfast, 
a cup of chocolate, .50; dinner, 1 fr. .25; firing, 
-25; total, 3fr. That makes 90 francs for my- 
self. The balance (10 francs) is for washing, 
tips, etc. Charles and I will therefore spend 
200 francs a month between us. In this way 
we shall go on working until some arrangement 
is made here er in London.”’ : 


The War of the Worlds. By. H.G. Wells. With 
Illustrations. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Wells describes his book as ‘‘the story of 
a possibility.”’ Taking a point of viewin the 
early years of the twentieth century, he nar- 
wates the conquest of England by the inhabit- 
ants of Mars. The tale is soberly told, with an 
absolute regard for scientific possibilities, al- 
though its inspiration must have required an 
imagination of an ultra-poetic order. It is a 
most extraordinary product, the character of 
the relation so adding to the strength of the 
marrative that it chains our interest from the 
first and holds it throughout. We finish with a 
wholesome respect for the possibilities of mod- 
ern science, and an increased regard for the 
probabilities of every-day life. 


Music: How it Came to be Whatitis. By Hannah 
Smith. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1898. Price, $1.25. 


This pretty book will be quite a boon to those 


-who desire a complete, concise, and readable ac- 


count of ‘Music: How it Came to be.” In its 227 
pages one finds condensed a treasure-house of in- 
formation on the interesting subject, and a 
charming selection of useful illustrations. Its 
eleven chapters bring one from acoustics 
through ancient and medieval music, through 
ithe development of the modern school, on to 
Wagner and the orchestra. Abstruse matters 
wegarding sound and its laws, vibrations, har- 
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monies, full of scientific mysteries, are treated 
in an attractive and lucid manner. 


Alaska—Its Neglected Past, Its Brilliant Fu- 
ture. By Bushrod Washington James. Philadel- 
phia: Sunshine Publishirg Company. Price, $1.50. 
There is much in this book to both instruct 

and entertain the public, now attracted by 
everything pertaining to Alaska and the gold 
fields of the Upper Yukon River. Dr. James be- 
came deeply interested in the territory at the 
time of its purchase, and when the opportunity 
for a visit offered itself, his mind was prepared 
to take a comprehensive and impartial view of 
Alaska, both in its natural and political possi- 
bilities. The author’s style is earnest; his ar- 
ticles are /decidedly readable and interesting. 
The side lights thrown upon the seal fishery 
question, the boundary question, and other 
items of legislation, greatly add to the value of 
the book for the general reader. Thenew maps, 
plates, and illustrations are excellent and com- 
plete—an elaborate and timely production. 


Books Received 
HARPER & BROS 


Vanity Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. $1.50. 


The Golficide, and other tales of the Fair Green. By 
W.G. VanT. Sutphen. $1. 


Senorita Montenar. By Archer P. Crouch. $1.25. 


Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. 
By marry De Windt. $2 50. 


Four for a Fortune. By Albert Lee. $1.25. 
Social Pictorial Satire. By George DuMaurier. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Modern Reader’s Bible; the Psalms. In two vols. 
50c per vol. 


GEO. W. JACOBS & Co. 
Turning Points. By Archibald Campbell Knowles. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 


The First and Great Commandment of God. By the 
Rev. Thomas Scott Bacon, D.D. $1. 


Plain Suggestions for a Reverent Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. By the Rt. Rev. Charles Chap- 
man Grafton. Second edition. 50c. 

T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 

Behind the Pardah. By Irene H. Barnes. $1.50. 

New Forms of Christian Education. By Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward. 35c. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 

The Preparation for Christianity in the Ancient 

World. By R. M. Wenley. 75c. 


E. & J. B. Younc & Co 


The English Reformation and its Consequences. By 
W. E. Collins, M.A. 
G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS 
Basis of Religious’ Belief Historic and Ideal. By 


Charles Mellen Tyler, A.M., D.D., $1.50. 


E. P. Durron & Co. 
Addresses to Women Engagedin Church Work. By 
the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter. $1. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
By Joseph Hatton. $1.25. 


FuNK & WAGNALLS Co. 
Paul and his Friends. By the Rev. 
Banks, D.D. $1.50. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
A French Volunteer of the War of Independence. 
Translated and edited by Robert B. Douglas. $1.50. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 


Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 75c. 


The Vicar. 


Louis Albert 


Periodicals 


The International, May issue, has an illustrated 
paper on ‘The Golden Compass,”’ the house in 
which for three hundred years Christophe 
Plantin and his descendants carried on one of 
the finest printing and engraving establish- 
ments of the world. In 1876 it was sold to the 
city of Antwerp fora museum. ‘‘Foreign Gos- 
sip,’ as usual, is an attractive feature of the 
magazine, and ‘‘Travel Notes’? will not be 
skipped, even by those who do not travel. The 
first of a series of lessons in modern language 
(Spanish) is given in the literary department. 


The Atlantic for May contains a group of four 
poems, two of American and two of English 
authorship. These poems exhibit great variety 
of subject and character; any one of them 
would give distinction to the issue of a maga- 
zine containing it, and the four taken together 
constitute a remarkable and noteworthy poetic 
conjunction. The warlike conditions of the 


time give interest to Secretary Olney’s states- 
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manlike paper on ‘‘The International Isolation 
of the United States,’’ and his well-weighed sug- 
gestion that the time is coming when this pol- 
icy should be abandoned. 


OnE hundred and fifty pages of very varied 
reading is to be found in Harper’s Monthly for 
May, the opening article being by Julian Ralph, 
and entitled ‘‘Awakened Russia.”’ ‘East Side 
Considerations” is asympathetic account of the 
less familiar side of New York life. In ‘‘Varal- 
lo and the Val Sesia”’ is presented the claims of 
a comparatively unknown Italian artist, con- 
sidered by some to be Raphael’s superior. 
“University Life in the Middle Ages,” and 
“Some Byways of the’ Brain,” touch other, 
phases of life and thought. Some of the short 
stories have more depth and purpose than 
usual. 


Inthe May installment, in Scribner's Magazine, 
of ‘‘The Workers,’’? Mr. Wyckoff relates some of 
his humorous experiences in the situation of a 
college graduate as day-laborer, and shows 
how he finally got a job in the reaper works in 
Chicago. But before he left the army of the 
unemployed he encountered Socialists’ meet-. 
ings which proved very different from his pre- 
conception, cleaned snow from sidewalks, an- 
swered a ‘‘fake”’ advertisement, and had a fist 
fight with a factory gateman. W. R. Leigh’s 
drawings were made on the scenes of the expe- 
riences described. The articles on ‘‘Undergrad- 
uate Life at Girls’ Colleges,’’ which begin in 
this number, are to be fully illustrated with 
original sketches by artists who have studied 
the life at first hand. Wellesley appears in May, 
Vassar in June, and Smith in July. Kenyon 
Cox and Russell Sturgis discuss ‘‘The Value of 
the Photograph’’ as an adjunct to modern art. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Commercial Advertiser 

Grim WArR.—War is not a soft, an easy, or a 
pleasant thing in presence, however alluring it 
may look in the distance through yellow spec- 
tacles. It is hard and costly, grisly and impov- 
erishing. It demands lavish sacritices of life 
and property. It lays burdens on industry, saps 
the life of trade, takes work from the laborer, 
paralyzes the effort of the bread-winner, limits 
the resources of the dependent, dissipates the 
accumulations of the provident, and grinds the 
faces of the poor. They who die in battle or in 
hospital pay only the visible part of the heavy 
price. No human being escapes his share. 

Church Life (Cleveland) 

THE REVISION OF THE CANONS.—The committee. 
appointed to revise the canons and report to 
the General Convention next October, has com- 
pleted its report. Among the radical changes 
which will be submitted to the Church is a 
canon requiring every minister to say daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and another 
which forbids any clergyman to solemnize the 
marriage of any divorced person. The former 
canon is the same as in the English Church. 
The latter is more stringent than the canon at 
present, which allows a clergyman to solem- 
nize the marriage of an innocent person when a 
divorce has been granted on Scripturalgrounds. 
It is to be hoped most fervently that both of 
these canons will be adopted by the General 
Convention, and will become binding. Noone 
who loves the Prayer Book can object to saying 
the daily offices. And no one who has any re- 
gard for the sanctity of the home will think that 
the canon on divorce is too severe. The State 
laws regarding divorce have become so seandal- 
ous that a positive halt must be called. Some 
persons will suffer, but not so in the end. 
When people can secure divorces in the Common 
Pleas Courts of Ohio upon a dozen different 
grounds, and upon the mere private statement 
of charges, and can secure ‘‘curb-stone”’ deci- 
sions, the Church must charge her minister 
boldly, to do his utmost ts protest against such 
outrages. And there is no more emphatic pro- 
test than the canon law forbidding him to recog- 
nize a divorce, 
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(Copyrighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER VIII. 


A LESSON FROM “FOR THINE IS THE KING- 
DOM AND THE POWER AND THE GLORY, 
FOR EVER, AMEN.” 


HE boys of the village of Schafhausen 
had been always accustomed to play in 
the large yard surrounding the church. 
Even when Dorothy Burmeister occupied 
the cottage under the linden, there was no 
hindrance to their amusement. She loved 
the sound of their cheery voices; they were 
all her good friends, and never disturbed 
her fruit or her flowers, and she never 
needed to watch. Instead, with the gener- 
osity and courtesy of boy nature when just- 
ly treated, they did any service they could 
for her, would go upon errands to the vil- 
lage and elsewhere, and gave her at all 
times the respect she well merited. 

Like all boys the civilized world over, they 
had their amusements, ball playing, mar- 
bles, stilts, kite flying, boating, fishing, and 
skating, all enjoyed in their season. So 
surely as the swallows returned tothe church 
tower, the trees begin to put forth their 
tender leaves, and the fruit trees in the 
garden belonging to Dorothy’s cottage be- 
gin to bloom, so surely did the balls begin to 
fly in the air, and the merry shout of the 
boys be heard about the church. 

For more than half a century the clock in 
the church tower had been in the care of 
Samuel, the father of the sexton, and grand- 
father of Fraulein Hannah, the three living 
a happy, peaceful life in their cottage near 
the church. It was his duty and pleasure to 
oil it, wind it, and keep it in perfect running 
order, and on Saturday afternoons was his 
time for paying his weekly visits to the 
tower. 

There was one boy who loved to watch for 
the aged Samuel from the time he left his 
cottage with the great key of the church 
door in his hand, until he saw him at work 
high above the yard where the boys were 
playing. This boy was August Wagner, 
now a clean, well-dressed, well-bred, intelli- 
gent lad, all owing to the intimacy allowed 
him with the family at Kramerhof. 

While the other boys never halted.a mo- 
ment intheir games to heed Samuel, August 
watched him come up the path by Dorothy’s 
deserted cottage, unlock the great front 
door of the church, enter the silent, twilight 
place, which appeared to August so solemn 
during the week, and so bright and home- 
like on Sunday. Then he listened at the 
closed door to the sound of Samuel’s foot- 
steps until he reached the tower, when Aug- 
ust stepped back to the path from whence 
he could see him at work. Fora long time 
this interest in him and the clock did not at- 
tract the attention of Samuel, and likely he 
might never have been aware of it had not 
trial of August brought him out pure gold. 

A pane of glass was shattered in Samuel’s 
cottage, caused by a ball thrown by a boy, 
for August to catch. At the first sound of 
the breaking glass, the boys, with the ex- 
ception of August, ran away. He went 
through the wicket gate, and up the path to 
t he door, and knocked for admittance. He 


was received by Samuel, to whom he con- 
fessed the accident, and promised to bring 
the glass to replace it. This he did, and 
also brought a glazier to put it in place. 
This act of justice was not a freak of good 
nature and manliness on the partof August, 
it was the genuine outgrowth of asense of 
right, fostered by judicious training. 

August was not only under the influence 
of the pastor and Johannes Friedman, but 
there was scarcely a day that he was not at 
Kramerhof, and no one could be in the so- 
ciety of Frau Kramer without being bene- 
fited. ‘Her influence over every one was for 
good, and she took especial interest in the 
Wagner children, not only for the interest 
she had in the welfare of every one on the 
estate, but for the help Frau Wagner had 
been to her in taking care of the young heir 
of Kramerhof. 

Ever since he could remember, August 
had been attracted to Samuel, owing to his 
long, white beard, which reminded him of 
the picture of Abraham in Frau Kramer’s 
great Bible, when the three angels came to 
him on the plain of Mamre, or of Isaac 
when he blessed Jacob. He told Samuel this, 
which no doubt increased hisadmiration for 
August; at all events, it did not lessen it. 
One Saturday afternoon when Samuel, key 
in hand, appeared in the churchyard, August 
followed him as usual to the church door. 
“You may go up in the tower with me, boy, 
if you wish, but none of the cthers must fol- 
low,” said Samuel. August was filled with 
surprise and delight, for such an innovation 
had never been known as a boy being al- 
lowed to enter the church on a week day, 
above all,the tower where Samuel alone held 
sway. 

At last August would see with his own 
eyes the inner workings of that monitor 
which ever since his remembrance had 
echoed over the hills and dales and the cot- 
tages of Schafhausen; at last he would see 
the swallows in their homesso far above the 
boys who watched them from the church- 
yard. It was therefore with a feeling of 
gratitude for the marked favor shown him 
that he watched Samuel turn the key in the 
lock, and when both stepped inside, it was 
with a feeling of awe that he glanced over 
the large vaulted room, empty and silent, 
save for the echo of their footsteps. 

They mounted the long, narrow winding 
steps of the tower, and upon reaching it, 
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Samuel sat. down to rest, while August 
looked from the narrow windows upon the 
world below, taking a swallow’s view of 
Schafhausen and the surrounding country. 
His eager glance searched out the factory 
where his father was sorting rags, doing as 
efficient work with his one hand as the 
others were doing with two. He saw the old 
millof Hans Harbst, where Gamburger came 
each evening, and joined in the prayer and 
praise to the Saviour who had redeemed 
him; and near it the new cottage of Thilo 
and Lora. He singled out the gabled stone 
dwelling with deep window and door sills, 
the home of two happy, united families, 
Neils Andersen, his wife, and Leopold, 
Esther, and little Anna. 

In the distance he saw the turrets and 
arched windows of Rothenfels, where the 
blind Bertha was living her useful Christian 
life; he saw the pretty vine covered cottage 
of Matthias Oehm and his Anna. Casting 
his glance toward the hills he saw the cot- 
tage where Gretchen still lay upon her 
couch, happy and contented, because each 
day of her life held some benefit done to an- 
other, and where Sack Fritz had gone out a 
self-denying missionary. Nearer at hand 
was the splendid farm of Kramerhof, with its 
high, arched entrance, and separatedby the 
field and strip of woodland, the cottage 
where he was born. He looked down upon 
the schoolhouse dwelling of Johannes Fried- 
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man; at his feet was the cottage of Dorothy 
Burmeister, and beyond all were the blue 
waters of the North Sea. 

Samuel had gone earlier than usual that 
day, and allowed August full time to locate 
these places, seen for the first time spread 
out like amap before him. At first August 
was somewhet bewildered; even the boys 
who were gazing upto him appeared unreal; 
the swallows only, that were twittering 
about him, seemed old acquaintances; but 
soon he became at home even in the church 
tower, and Samuel, witnessing his delight, 
felt that he had done a meritorious thing to 
invite him. Then Samuel turned his atten- 
tion to the clock, and the eager gaze of Aug- 
ust followed every movement. Truly the 
boy found enjoyment in that fragment of 
time, the memory of which never left him. 

Samuel’s work was soon-finished, and they 
prepared to descend, Samuel gathering up 
his implements and placing them neatly in 
a little leather case, which, as a special fa- 
vor, he allowed August tocarry. When they 
reached the large open door leading into the 
church, he paused as if refiecting. ‘‘I have 
something toshow you, come this way, if you 
will.” 

August followed through the long dim 
aisle, his footsteps lagging from the awed 
feeling of being alone except for the compa- 
ny of the old man, until they reached a 
small door at the side of the high pulpit. 
This door Samuel unlocked and opened, and 
a glow of light from the red rays of the set- 
ting sun streaming through the stained 
glass window high above them, almost 
dazzled the eyes of August. But itcheered 
him to bein the bright, neat little room, and 
he stood looking up at the Gothic window 
through which the light came. 

But only for a few minutes; his gaze was 
soon attracted to a splendid large painting, 
which stood upon a strong easel exactly op- 
posite the Gothic window. It was a repre- 
sentation of ‘‘Christ in the Temple,” and 
was the work of amaster hand. The large, 
dark eyes of the boy expanded with delight, 
his heart throbbed, his pulses thrilled, his 
whole form trembled with ecstasy. 

“T knew that you would appreciate it,” 
commented Samuel quietly. ‘‘I felt sure that 
you would love it as I do.” 

The glow from the rose-tinted window fell 
upon the upturned face of the youthful 
Jesus,.the noble features were illumined 
with life-like color; and August almost held 
his breath while gazing upon it. 

‘‘Whose is it, and how did it come here”? 
he asked. 

“It is mine, was bequeathed to me by a 
comrade in arms. There was no room inmy 
son’s cottage where it could be kept un- 
harmed, so, years and years ago, the old pas- 
tor and the people of this church gave me 
the privilege of keeping it in this nook. 
Never, upon any Saturday of my life, do I fail 
to come here, unlock the door, and sitting 
upon the pulpit steps watch it until the light 
leaves the western window, and I can see it 
no longer.” 


‘So would I if it were mine,”’ said August. 

“But, boy,’ resumed Samuel, ‘‘remember 
that while I admire and love it, it is only 
with the admiration of a Christian and a 
lover ofart. It is the work of man’s hands, 
therefore | do not worship it, for I remem- 
ber the command, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me.” ‘‘Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image or any likeness 
of anything that is in the heavens above, or 
that'is in the earth beneath, or thatisin the 


waters under the earth; thou shalt not bow 
down to them nor serve them.” 

An hour passed, and they were yet there 
covversing in subdued tones; youth and old 
age in sweet harmony and accord; the 
teacher and the learner, the aged saint and 
the spiritually minded seeker after truth; 
the weary warrior ready to lay down his ar- 
mor, and the fresh young volunteer eager 
for the warfare with life. 

Then they heard Johannes Friedman as- 
cending the steps to ring the bell, and as its 
mellow tones pealed forth, Samuel bowed 
his head, and his lips moved in prayer. 
‘‘Boy,” said he, ‘‘that bell ushers in the holy 
Sabbath day, and as often as you hear it, 
pray: ‘God be merciful to us sinners, for 
thine is the kingdom; preserve us, dear 
Father, from fire and floods, from war and 
pestilence, for Thine is the power; give us a 
godly life and a peaceful death, and an en- 
trance into thy heavenly home, for thine is 
the glory.’ Then if your prayer be uttered 
in sincerity of heart, the answer will be 
Amen, and Amen”! 


(To be continued.) 


IRARD, the infidel millionaire of Phila- 
delphia, one Saturday ordered all his 
clerks to come on the morrow to his wharf, 
and help unload anewly arrived ship. One 
young man replied quietly: 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sundays.” 

‘*You know our rules”? : 

‘Yes, I know. I have a mother to support, 
but I can’t work on Sundays.” a) 

‘‘Well, step up to the desk and the cashier 
will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man could 
find no work, but one day a banker came to 
Girard to askif be could recommend a man 
for cashier in a new bank. This discharged 
young man was at once named as a suitable 
person. 

“But,” said the banker, ‘‘you dismissed 
him.” 

‘'Yes, because he would not work on Sun- 
days. A man who would lose his place for 
conscience’s sake, would make a trustwor- 
thy cashier.”” And he was appointed. 
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The Family Doctor 


FROM The N. Y. Evening Post 

THER friends and other professional aids 

have their special duties; the doctor is 
in everything that stirs the family life. He 
is the first to welcome the newborn, the last 
to leave the dying. The pale young mother, 
glad with the first cry of her firstborn, 
gives him her wan smile, and the widow 
watches him lay his kind hand over the eyes 
that can no longer see. I marvel sometimes 
how men can live on, going their way day 
by day and year by year, from house to 
house, always the centre of the strongest 
emotions the family life is capable of; how 
they can endure the strain of meting out 
life’s measure. 

We count it heroic to nerve ourselves to 
“break” (as our strange phrase is) bad news 
to those we love, though we do it for love’s 
sake;"but these brave men must daily, nay, 
in some cases hourly, quench hope’s last ray 
and bid men ‘‘set their houses in order.” 
Nor does use harden those best endowed for 
this stern duty. I have seen the blood 
leave a great doctor’s cheek as pale as that 
of his patient, as he forced himself to say 
that disease had conquered nature, and 
science had noremedy. I have known such 
tidings told so tenderly that the first in- 
stinct of the foredoomed man was to grasp 
the doctor’s hand. 

Strange burdens are laid on the doctor’s 
shoulders; he must advise where one is to 
live, what school will best suit the boys, 
how much exercise the girls may take, how 
much wine the father must drink, where 
the family shall travel. When you come to 
analyze these questions, they will have a 
professional germ in them, but if they are 
honestly thought over and seriously an- 
swered, a great deal of brain work is gotten 
from them which cannot be put into the 
bill. 

Nor do the demands stop with these ques- 
tions which do remotely bear on the mutual 
relations between the medical adviser and 
the family. Doctors are frequently called 
upon to try moral suasion on troublesome 
boys and wayward girls. Many times, es- 
pecially, if the advice comes from one fa- 
maliar at their bedside from infancy, it will 
have extraordinary influence for good, 
and succeed where the earnest expostula- 
tion of a clergyman has failed. There isa 
certain preliminary acknowledgement, es- 
pecially in a young man’s mind, that ‘‘the 
doctor knows all about it,” and that no dis- 
guises or prevarication will prevail. 


There is much inveighing against doctors’ 
bills and a very common feeling that the gro- 
cer and butcher must be paid, but that the 
doctor can wait. This arises unquestionably 
from the fact that we are already burdened 
when we send for him, and that, unlike our 
other needs, we cannot control how much or 
how little it will take to satisfy them. Die 
we must unless the doctor can aid us, and 
what he does for us he measures himself. 
With people living on small salaries, or in 
any way under the restraint of narrow 
means, days of illness mean always added 
expense of every sort, and if it be the head 
of the house who is ill, loss of income also, 
and in this way the doctor’s bill becomes 
part of the general infliction. 

The English habit of paying a fee at each 
visit is, when practicable, a short but not 
pleasant way out of the difficulty of a stead- 
ily increasing indebtedness. But, following 
the custom of our own country, it is at least 


only just and honorable to try to lay alittle 
aside for the meeting of this responsibility 
as time goes on. I knew a singularly provi- 
dent man whose only deposit in a savings 
bank was what he called ‘‘the doctor’s con- 


tingent,’’ and it proved an excellent expedi- 


ent, allowing him to meet his physician al- 
ways cheerfully, and be ready and glad to 


discharge the moneyed part of his debt to 


him. 

That a thousand-dollar fee seems an im- 
mense sum to pay for an operation which 
takes only an hour of a man’s time is surely 
true, and there is a very bitter feeling nat- 


ural to those who crave the utmost skill for 


their dear ones that such a demand puts the 


relief out of their reach. Yet, who shall 


weigh the strength which goes out of a man, 


the loss of nerve-power and vitality in that 


hour for which he demands so much. Who 
shall measure what he has done and endured 
to achieve his skill? Who shall analyze 


what he has to bear when under the knife a 


patient dies? In the making and the work- 
ing of a great surgeon there are experiences 
which they only know, which no money can 
repay. 

Those who grumble most over the dues 
demanded by doctors are least aware what 
noble liberality is shown by the profession 
in the gift of their highest skilland of price- 
less time in which they might refresh them- 
selves, entirely ‘‘without money and with- 
out price.”” And this, outside the walls of 
hospitals, merely in response to appeals in 
behalf of those who were not able to come 
to them as paying patients. 

I have seen a great specialist gently tear 
a check in two and lay it on a convenient 
table, after he had made a visit which in- 
volved a journey and the loss of half his day, 
because he knew the money would be a com- 
fort to his patient. And I have known the 
same man to treat case after case with his 
utmost skill and care, without a thought of 
payment; and, if his purse now overflows, he 
could have doubled his fortune had he al- 
ways had paying patients. 

That there are many grasping, selfish, 
and even unjust, physicians, goes without 
saying; they are of our common humanity, 
and no profession, business, or trade, is 
without men of these characteristics; but 
that, as a body, they labor more for the re- 
lief of the suffering of the world without 
adequate reward than any other class of ed- 
ucated men, I sincerely believe cannot be 
questioned. 

Their opportunity is unique, but their in- 
fluence and assistance in the history of our 
households is a great testimony to the sym- 
pathy and patience and large-hearted com- 
prehension of man with and for his fellow- 
man in this urgent, crowded, self-seeking 
age of ours. Human brotherhood, which 
has no name or guild,is vitally alive among 
our doctors. Sleepless nights and anxious 
days, hours of tense apprehension, the exer- 
tion of almost superhuman ingenuity to re- 
lieve pain, mark the going to and fro of 
many a quick-moving “buggy” in our busy 
streets; and if one in a thousand is so fortu- 
nate as to acquire wealth as the result of 
his practice, let us rejoice for him. 


From Fiorence, Itaty: ‘‘You have but little 
idea of the comfort and pleasure which the re- 
ceipt of your excellent journal gives to one who 
has sojourned as long as I have in foreign 
parts.”’ 
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Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


A Cunning Little Cook 


BY EMELINE GOODROW 


A cunning little cook. 
Anda kitchen m de of tin, 
A funny cooking- book ;— 
(I wonder what’s within!) 
Now dimpled hinds of brown 
Are busy as can be; 
There’s no one in the town 
Can cook so wonderfully! 


“Bleven o’clock! Oh, dear, 
The dinner will be late! 
Now, children, do you hear? 
Don’t talk at such a rate! 
“You've quite upset my mind 
By making such a noise! 
Be quiet now, and kind, 
Or I'll put away your toys!” 
Now watch her fry the fish. 
Slap! On the pan they go, 
There in a scalloped dish! 
(They're candy fish, you know.) 


Ah! There are Boston beans! 
(Shelled peanuts, skeptics say!) 
But even kings and queens 
Might relish them to-day! 


Dessert! Cranberry tarts! 
How many she has made! 
Of culinary arts 
She’s surely not afraid! 

Ah, here she comes! A smile, 
A pretty, “grown-up” air,— 
““Will you stay and sup awhile? 
You're welcome to my fare!”’ 


I can’t resist the mite, 
So down I lay my book: 
I relish every bite, 
And I have to kiss the cook! 


Eigin, Il. 


Sam 
BY BERNICE MORTIMER 


T was on a crowded thoroughfare in New 
York that I first saw him, and his bright 
little face lingered long in my memory. It 
was not merely the curly black hair, the 
dancing blue eyes, and the merry mouth 
that attracted me, but it was also the look of 
perfect good humor that shone on his face. 
I watched him as he darted back and forth 
trying to sell his papers, for he was only a 
little newsboy whom his companions called 
“Sam,” and scarcely any one refused him, 
for he stepped forward with such a cheerful 
air, that it was hard topass by. Yetsever- 
al times I noticed that he turned away to 
give his less attractive comrades a chance. 
Once he suddenly ran across the street, 
skillfully avoiding the wagons, and reap- 
peared soon with an old negro leaning heay- 
ily on hisarm. Slowly they made their way 
to the opposite side. ‘‘Thankee, child,” I 
heard the old man say. ‘‘Me rhumatez’s 
mighty bad to-day, but ye’ve helped me nice- 
ly. God bless ye.” And Sam’s eyes were 
not quite so merry as before when he came 
back. ‘‘Just like Sam, ain’t it?” I heard his 
chum say, and sometimes this little incident 
recurred to me as an act of true politeness 
which many would not have performed. 
After this lsaw Sam frequently, and we 
came to greet each other with a ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,’ and a nod and smile. I never bought 
papers of any one else, and no one molested 
me, for I was regarded as Sam’s special 


“customer.” Scarcely a day passed butI 
saw some instance of the unconscious kind- 
ness of his nature. Now he was carrying a 
child across the street, now helping a nurse 
lift the baby carriage over the coping, pick- 
ing up books which had been dropped, or 
chasing around the corner for a hat racing 
with the wind. Although but achild, I sin- 
cerely respected him, he was so utterly un- 
selfish. 


Two years after I had first known Sam, I 
was laid up with an attack of ‘“‘grippe.” A few 
weeks after, I slowly descended the stairs, 
but no pleasant voice greeted me, and no 
worn cap was lifted from a curly black head. 
I felt strangely disappointed, but when sev- 
eral days passed, and still there was no 
glimpse of Sam, I began to grow anxious. 
At last his chum, Bill, passed me, and touch- 
ing him on the arm, I asked, ‘‘Where’s 
Sam?” A strange look crossed Bill's face, 
as he answered, ‘‘I’ll show you.” Following 
wonderingly, I was led to a shady spot in a 
cemetery, and there under a weeping willow 
was a little mound, and’on the pure marble 
stone at the head was the inscription: 


Sam White, aged 10 years, 
“Faithful unto death.”’ 


With a startled exclamation, I turned 
aside that Bill might not see my emotion. 
But I need not have feared, for he was kneel- 
ing, with his head upon the little grave, 
sobbing. So together Bill and I mourned. 


At last when more composed, he told me 
all. A fire had arisen in a large hotel, and 
Sam had rushed into it to save a little child 
whom he knew. He accomplished his pur- 
pose, but was himself fatally injured. . The 
floor on which he was standing gave way, 
and he was dashed to the ground. Although 
the child’s father did all in his power to save 
him, nothing could avail, and the brave lit- 
tle boy, rising above his pain, died with the 
old cheerful smile on his lips. Just before 
his death, he had said ‘‘Good by” to me 
through Bill. 


I was much touched, and could scarcely 
ask who had chosen the text on the stone. 
Bill told me that the newsboys had erected 
the monument, and he himself had decided 
upon the inscription. ‘‘For Sam always 
liked that one,” he said, ‘‘but it would have 
been just as good, ‘Cheerful unto death,’ I 
think.” However others might regard it, 
poor Bill’s tribute to his friend did not seem 
to be at all strange or amusing, and as I 
walked out of the quiet churchyard into the 
busy world, I murmured: ‘Bill is right, you 
were always cheerful, even unto death, lit- 
tle Sam.” 


From Iowa: ‘‘A number of persons have sub- 
scribed for Tur Livine Cuurce from my recom- 
mendation, both in New York and Wisconsin. 


I always speak for it whenever an opportunity 


occurs. If Il were a wealthy man, I would have 
it sent toa good many at my own expense. J] 
shall ‘talk itup” in this parish, because it will 
help my work and improve the Churchmanship 
of the place.”’ 


‘Shade Wont Work~ 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


+ HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 


P.O. Box 247 
New York City 


ALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 


and CLASS 


DIPLOMAS ang cress 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Samples and Catalogue sent upon application, 
Give us a trial. 


Central School Supply house 


Cor Wabash and Randolph Sts., 


ATLAS BLOCK, CHICAGO 
PACKACE TO ALL. We have a new 


TRIA remedy, which is a positive cure tor 
all forms of dyspepsia,indigestion,heartburn, 
sour eructations, constipation, etc. To show 

our good faith in the remedy, we will be pleased tosenda 

free trial package with circulars to all who write to 

A. 8S. MILLER & CO., Box 231, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, © 


RING 


Wemake al] kinds to order. Watches 
and' Diamonds. Catalog on request. 


JamesV. Ridgway es Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will 
| interest you. Sent free. 

Mention *‘Living Church.’ 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


CHICAGO AnD ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


EMERSON 


And Permanent ij 
Binding for Music, Bag 
eae Photos Fail] 


. « - Bind Your Copies of... 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


THE LIVING CHUKCH, 


55 Dearborn St, Chicago 


May ,7 1898 


The Riving Church 
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Phil’s Experiment 


«¢[TJAVE I got to rake up these leaves 
every day?” asked Phil, with a 
whine in his voice. 

“Yes, every day.” 

“But whatis the use? They keep on fall- 
ing and make just as big litter as before.” 

“Your room has to be set in order every 
day,” said his mother, smiling. 

“T wouldn’t care much if it wasn’t,” said 
Phil. 

‘‘And your shirts have to be washed every 
week. And the dishes you eat from have to 
be washed three times aday. You keep on 
eating, you know.” 

Phil could not forbear a smile as he slow- 
ly raked away at the leaves. 

“Seems to me I have to do agreatdeal of 
work for. other folks,” he went on, mourn- 
fully. ‘I have to pile wood, and cut kind- 
lings. and drive the cow, and water the 
flowers—and things.” 

‘Do you have more to do for others than 
others do for you?” asked his mother. 

‘Yes, ma’am; I guess so. Anyway, if I 
could stop doing things for folks, they might 
stop doing things for me.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

‘“Yes, indeed,’’ said Phil, eagerly. 
I try it, mamma?”’ 

“Tf you like. You may try it for one day.” 


‘ ‘May 


‘Remember, then, mamma, nobody’s to 
ask me to do a single thing, and I’llremem- 
ber my part. Hurrah!” Phil dropped the 
rake over the small pile of leaves and 
rushed away to look at his fishing-line; for 
he had made up his mind to go fishing in 
the afternoon, and have a pleasant time. 

Running hastily to the barn, he fell and 
tore a hole in his trousers. 


“Mamma,” he cried, picking himself up 
and going towards the house. But sudden- 
ly he remembered that mamma was not to 
be called upon. He ran upstairs to change 
his torn garments. 


‘‘Ah! two buttons off my other pants, and 
I forgot to tell abovt it. Never mind; I can 
sew them on myself, loften have. It’s easy 
enough to sew on buttons.” 


It took him a long time to thread the 
needle, and then every stitch was a sepa- 
rate trial. But as he sprang to put on his 
trousers, he found that they were sewed to 
the skirt of the coat he had on. The school- 
bell was ringing, and he rushed away with 
the torn trousers on. 


But he was late, to his regret, for he had 
begun schoo! with a resolution not to have 
one tardy mark during the year. 


The tear in the trousers kept catching in 
things and tearing larger, until he was very 
much ashamed of it, and was glad at length 
to hurry home. As he again sewed on the 
buttons, he could not help wondering if 
mending one’s clothes were not a little 
harder than cutting kindlings. 


‘‘Never mind,” he said to himself. ‘‘No- 
body will ask me to do anything after din- 
ner, and I can do just what | please all day, 
when I get out of school.” 


Returning home, he went to the dinner- 
table with a boy’s appetite. 

‘*‘Where’s my place?” he asked, seeing no 
place ready for him. 

“Have you forgottea our agreement?” 
asked his mother. 

“Why, no, mamma. I[ said nobody need 
do anything for me. [am going to wash 
my own dishes when I'm done.”’ 


“But do you expect any one to cook for 
you?” 

Phil stared at her a mome ‘t, then gave a 
rather blank look at the roast-beef and 
sweet potatoes. 

‘T did forget, that’s a fact,” he said with 
a laugh, as he turned and went out. 

But there was little spirit in the laugh, 
and mamma looked after him with a sober 
face. 

“T can’t see him miss his dinner,” she 
said. 

But his father said: ‘‘Let him learn his 
lesson well. It will not hurt bim.” 

Phil went out to the orchard and ate ap- 
ples, not, troubling himself to think whether 
any one had raised them for him, and re- 
joicing in the reflection that when picking- 
time came he would not have any part of 
tl at work to do. 


He went fishing, and on his way home 
had the satisfaztion of sitting on the fence 
to watch his brother Ben drive the cow 
home. Ben hailed him: 

‘‘The Pratts have come to tea.” 

‘That’s jolly!” shouted Phil, springing 
from the fence and running home, leaving 
Ben to plod along with the cow. 

He hurried to his room. The bed was not 
made, and everything he had touched that 
day lay where he had left it, which did not 
trouble him. 

‘‘Hello—no water!” he exclaimed, as his 
empty pitcher flew up in hishand. But be- 
thinking himself, he ran for his own water. 

‘‘Now for a clean collar.’’ But his face 
fellas he saw none in his drawer. What 
did he want of a collar anyway, no one 
would expect to see him at the tea-table? 

But as he lay awake, after going to bed, 
restless and a trifle hungry, he began to 
wonder if his bargain was altogether a sat- 
isfactory one. He recalled something he 
had heard his mother say about its being 
impossible for any one to live unto himself, 
or to escape the duties and responsibilities 
owed by each to others, and that all peace 
and harmony and happiness depend upon 
the good-will and cheeriness and loving 
kindness with which these duties are per- 
formed. 

Next morning he awoke at the sound of 
the breakfast-bell to a keen perception of 
the delightful smells of mutton-chops, buck- 
wheat cakes, and other good things. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, jumping up, ‘I’m 


not going to live another day on apples, if I }. 


know myself. After all,’? he went on as he 
dressed himself, ‘it’s a mean, sneaking 
thing to try and shirk things. I get all I 
want to eat, and good, too,’’ (he sniffed 
eagerly as the appetizing smell came 
stronger,) “and it’s a pity if I can’t do a lit- 
tle to help on.” 

He went out and had the leaves raked be- 
fore breakfast, at which he appeared with a 
glowing color and a sidelonvg glance at 
mamma. 

“T think I’ve tried it long enough, mam- 
ma,” he said with a smile. ‘‘I believe I’ll do 
chores and board with you, if you’ll take me 
back.” 

“T will,’ said mamma, passing him the 
hot cakes.—Our Crutch. 


F’RoM Wisconsin: ‘‘We get all the important 
news in THE Livine CuurcH. One or two other 
Church papers seem to be larger, but that I 
think a disadvantage when we have so much 
other reading to do. The Church editor who 
helps us most, is the one who sifts well the 
Church news and gives us the wheat,’’ 


Educational 


. CONNECTICUT 


Mrs, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses. 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs. M. E. 
MEAD, Prin., ‘Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 


FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 
THE CurioaGo DiocEsaN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board ana 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il). 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


A. H. Noyzxs, Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School 


A select school for Girls. Comforts of home. MR 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


NEW YORK—STATsR 


Miss C., E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N, Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


5, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


a 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
College preparation. Special 


tory and primary classes. 


courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 
6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York. 
VIRGINIA 
Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
Fits boys for college or business. Illustrated catalogue 
with full particulars, sent on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esg., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
#125 for the half year, beginning Jan. 8th _[I- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rey. Cuas. E. TAYLor, 8.T.B., Warde. 


St. John’s Military. Academy 


oft Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. 8. T. SmyruE, S.T.D.. Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis 
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Tbe Diving Churcd 


May 7, 1898 


Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S.,-Chicago, Ill. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
Church Furnishings,,, 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WINDOWS. 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av.. New York. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ags-Send Oesd 
Catalogue._ The C.S, BELL CO., Hiilshore, Ove 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W2 VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
Only High Class, Best Grade © Sopper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Onlye 


NY FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 
B—_ HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 
HURCH, RELY OTHER 


ao MENEE ECO SENdte Best 

y By 7 

ZW EST- TROY N Y.NBELL-METAL 
= CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Qualitv of Bells. 


A GREAT CARRIAGE CONCERN 


Works of the Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manu- 
facturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. 


The business methods of the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Manufacturing Company have 
built up an immense business during the last 25 
years,requiring the large factories. The method 
of selling carriages, wagons, and harnesses di- 
rectly to the users at factory prices, saves a 
great deal of tne costof the article, and by doing 
a strictly cash or C. O. D. business, the concern 
is not obliged to overcharge one customer to 
make up losses on another one. The liberal 
plan of the company includes shipment of goods 
anywhere for examination, and if they should 
be unsatisfactory in any way they are returned 
and the company pays the freight both ways. 
The illustrated catalogue, which they send free 
is up-to-date, and the prices are remarkably low. 
The company has an enviable reputation for 
liberal dealing and reliability. 


“America’s most popular railroad.” 


Chisago & 
SitonRR: 


PERFECT 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 


pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Household Hints 


Disinfection calls for the most thorough, con- 
scientious care; the deadly germs of disease are 
invisible to the naked eye, but they are there 
waiting for a suitable opening in some run-down 
system. A room that has been occupied by a 
patient with some infectious or contagious dis- 
ease should be fumigated at once. In small 
towns and villages wuere this matter is not a 
public function, itis well for housekeepers to un- 
derstand how to carry it on themselves. 

The method of fumigating as carried on by 
the Board of Health of the city of Boston is very 
thorough, and disease is much circumscribed by 
their method, which is as follows: Close the 
windows and doors tightly, stuff them with pa- 
per if they are loose. Take sticks of sulphur, 
moisten with wood alcohol (the other alcohol 
will do, but the wood alcohol is cheaper), and 
ignite with a match. Burn enough to fill the 
room with a thick smcke for five or six hours; 
at the end of that time open all the windows, 
and the odor will soon become faint. A handy 
way to prepare sulphur for burning is to fill a 
coal hod half full of cinders or ashes, and set the 
sulphur in a whole (not soldered) tin dish on 
top. All the bedding that cannot be scalded, 
and all draperies in the room should remain un- 
til after the fumigating, then they may be put 
out inthe open air. Of course in some extreme 
cases it is well to burn the bedding altogether. 
All excreta thrown into the vaults should be 
immediately well covered with earth and lime 
or ashes; burao all rags and cloths used about 
the patient. Put a cupful of corrosive subli- 
mate ina pail of water, wring out a cloth dry, 
and wipe the walls and woodwork wash the 
floor or carpet over withit also. Do not touch 
brass or iron when using it as a wash, and 
taken internally it is deadly poison. Previous 
to fumigation, remove all plants, birds, silver- 
ware, jewelry. It is a wise plan to burn sul- 
phur through the house two or three times a 
year, especially in villages and country places 
where cesspools and surface drainage is the 
rule, as it may prevent much unnecessary sick- 
ness.—Good Housekeeping. 


A Hint ror THE Home Nurse.—I was suffer- 
ing from neuralgia, and for two hours had 
wished for old Margaret who had that day gone 
to ‘‘the very biggest picnic of them all, missus.”’ 
My young sisters, just home from college,would 
be useless in the sickroom, I thought. The 
pain grew worse. I rang the bell at my side, as 
the girls had requested if I wished them for 
anything. They were upstairs before the bell 
had ceased itsringing. I couldonly say:‘‘Bring 
hot water and flannels, as soon as possible.”’ 
The girls fairly slid down stairs. I could hear 
them hurriedly consulting in the kitchen, then 
a laugh, and before I knew it, they were coming 
through the hall. The thought of their half- 
warm applications made me shudder. I turned 
to them in despair, but at the sight I laughed 
outright. Elinor marched into the room with 
the perforated tin potato-masher in one hand, 
and in the other she brandished the doughnut 
fork ina most theatrical manner. Helen brought 
a basin of flannels andacan of hot water. ‘Now, 
we’ll cure you,”’ said Helen, as she approached 
the bed and proceeded to pour the boiling hot 
water on the flannel piece. ‘Now, Elinor, tish 
it out with your trident.’’ In atwinkling the 
scalding hot flannels were transferred to the 
inside of the open potato-masher, which was 
pressed guickly and firmly together. With 
another whisk of the doughnut fork those grate- 
ful hot flannels were on my aching head. Here- 
after, when hot applications are required we 
shall always resort to the potato-masher and 
doughnut fork.—Household. 


From Connecticut: ‘I wish to express my 
appreciation of your valuable paper and its 
noble defense of the Catholic Faith.” 


KINGSFORD’S 
SILVER 
GLOSS 


is the best starch for your laundry. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & Co. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS/ fff 
-IN THE WORLD 


FURNITURE} 


a SCHOO COMPANY 


GRAN RAPIDS. MICH. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Specia] designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicted. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Leaves CHICAGO 639 PM. Daily 
CHICAGO “oNORTHWESTERN RY 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


*“*THE MORE YOU SAY, THE 
LESS PEOPLE KREMEMBER.”’ 


One Word with You 


Vor. XXi.;"No. 7 CHICAGO, May 14, 1898 


“Lighten Our Darkness” 


BY FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT 


The moonlight o'er the quiet country falls; 

Thy sleeping world, O Father, waits on Thee. 
Shore unto shore in lulling cadence calls, 

Leaf folds on leaf in every brooding tree. 


How shines Thy glory on the dreaming sea, 
Whose mighty waters hush at Thy command! 
Yet there be lakes which never smile on Thee, 
Though cradled in the hollow of Thy hand. 
Through the soft breathing of the brooding night 
Comes the low benison of Thy people's prayers. 
Yet there be some who shun Thy kindly light, 
Nor tell Thee of their comforts and their cares, 


Shine forth, O Lord, on strayed and folded sheep; 
On wills reluctant or devoted, move, 

Enlighten those, these in Thy brightness keep, 
Till the whole world reflects Thy glorious love] 
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A BICYCLE 


Is Offered for a Club of 


‘Twenty 
New Subscribers 


This is a 
RARE OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE A WHEEL 


at the cost of a little effort. 


Tan 


OD 


The “Ivory” is a favorite shaving soap, because it makes 
a profuse, rich lather, which softens the beard to be removed 
and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called shaving 
soaps, and many who have used it for this purpose for 
years, will not have any other. 


‘The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it 
for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or 
unsatisfactory. 


ve Address + + 


The Living Church, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Hand Book Free on 


+ > ie b, STAINED GLASS 
Perce ang. beta e 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. EMBROIDERIES 
59 Carmine St,, MONUMENTS 
Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. EAGLE LECTERNS 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; NEW YORK, ot PULPITS 


After 60 Days, $2.50. ALTAR FURNITURE 


(10 THE CLERGY, 81.50.) Canterbury Thibet _ BOOKS on CHURCH HISTORY 
sm 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-cl ss Our new and popular Cutts’ Turning Points. Gen. and Eng. Per yol., $1. 50 
5 


mail matter. : : Dowden’s Ceitic ( hurch i» Scotland, - 
Canterbury Thibet is Fowler’ s Church in Victoria's Reign, - 1.25 
Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York twisted in the thread, Paes) S Fir-1 Seven Centuries, ’ ‘i wee 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. Robertson’s Church History, 8Vols., - 18.00 


Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & holds shape better and is 


: Ble Sent by mail on receipt of price. For fuller description 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- dressier, A faultless of Bhove BoGka, see our catalogue, free on anplion ion: 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. MoV ey's; 39 N. clerical suit which costs E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N.Y. 
13th st., and Geo W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In us more but to our patrons 


Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, ut E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 


the same as our English 


In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 flatbush ave. Cheviots. SERGIO IG ION: AUR IIE ROEM Ree REE deaeameme sete 
In Washiagton, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 Clerical Sack Suit, $17.50 2 
F st., N.W. Clerical Frock Suit, 19.50 50c., postpaid, reduced from $1. 
f Cassock Vest, ¢1.00 additional 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name ; ; 
not only the new address, but also the old. Delivered free when money comes with i : EB | d 
REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- order. Satisfaction or money refunded O Ng an ey 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. always. Canon 
EXCHANGH.—When payment is made by check, ex- Letters containing sample of our Can- and Bk 4 Knowles. 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must terbury Thibet have recently been mailed 


be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 


"Don't fail to secure a copy of this de- 
lightful book, War may keep you at home 
this year, but the next best thing is to get 


to every church clergyman in the United 
States—If you fail to receive one, communi- 


indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. cate with us and it will be promptly sent this book, and take the trip, for half-a- 
DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- you. dollar," 

continue the paper, must remit the amount due for E O THOMPSON’S Sons 
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Y the action of the diocesan council, last 
week, the Churchmen of Arkansas have 
vindicated the honor of the diocese and 
that of their aged Bishop, and have si- 
lenced, we trust, the agitation over the late 
episcopal election. By a vote of eleven to 
one, of the clergy, and thirteen to four, of 
the laity, the election of Archdeacon Brown 
was confirmed. It is understood that the 
Standing Committees, by a majority of one, 
have ratified the election, and there are 
still a few to be heard from. 
a 
HE great naval victory at Manila has oc- 
cupied the minds of all for the past week. 
It was a memorable battle, not so much be- 
cause it was a signal triumph for the Amer- 
ican arms, as because of its sweeping and 
overwhelming character. That there should 
have been such destruction and loss of life 
on the one side, with so little injury to the 
other, is, we suppose, unprecedented. It 
seems to be an unquestionable fact that not 
a single American was killed, and only a 
few wounded, and that not seriously. It is 
natural that such a succezs should arose uni- 
versal enthusiasm. But if our newspapers 
rightly reflect public opinion, symptoms are 
already evident of a kind calculated to cause 
serious anxiety to those who do not wish to 
see the United States throw off its old ideals 
and repudiate its past professions. Inmany 
quarters it is assumed that this government 
must occupy or annex the Philippine Islands 
as a permanent possession. It is forgotten 
that we have declared solemnly before the 
world that this war is not a war for conquest. 
We do not wish to attach too much weight 
to what may be nothing more than a tem- 
porary wave of sentiment. We do not be- 
lieve that the sober second thought of our 
people will tolerate the idea of such a sweep- 
ing change in the national policy. But it is 
easy to perceive in these developments a 
tendency which the progress of the war may 
strengthen, until we find ourselves far in- 
deed from our ancient standpoint. It will 
require all the strength of our ablest men to 
guard against the growth of evils which may 
cost the country dear in time to come. 
Again we see the need for prayer that the 
‘conflict may be short. It is possible that 
one more naval victory, which may have 
taken place before these lines meet the 
reader’s eye, will bring us in sight of the 
end. 
pert "ee 
CCORDING to The Church Times, a curi- 
ous development has taken place in East 
Oxford, in the shape of a monastic brother- 
hood, called the ‘‘Order of the Christian 
Faith,” for Unitarian monks of the ‘‘Evan- 
gelical Catholic (Universalist and Unitarian 
Christian) Church of the Divine Love.” 
Such an agglomeration of titles, hardly 
reconcilable with each other in any ordina- 
ry interpretation of language, is sufficiently 
stupefying, but that any sort of monastic 
development can come out of Unitarianism 
is simply incomprehensible. ‘‘The:e new- 
fangled monks,” we are told, ‘‘profess to be 
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reviving the usages and, in some degree, 
the ceremonies of the Primitive Church. 
They are under vows for three years. They 
are distinctly ritualistic. We read of Ves- 
pers, lighted candles on the ‘altar,’ a pro- 
cessional cross, surplices, stoles, cowls, and 
other accessories of the sort.’’ This is all 
very confusing. One wonders whether 
these brethren wear hair shirts, and prac- 
tice the ‘‘discipline.” The chief lesson is, 
perhaps, that which The Church Times finds 
in this unexpected development among 
those who, while they call themselves 
Christians, reject the central doctrine of 
Christianity. It seems to ‘‘prove the depth 
and strength of a feeling, sometimes veiled, 
though active, and sometimes bursting into 
a sweeping enthusiasm, in favor of the as- 
cetic life.” 
ee 
NEW commonwealth is in the process of 
making. The Australasia Federal Con- 
vention has recently completed the draft of 
a constitution to be submitted to the popu- 
lar vote of the different colonies repre- 
sented. If ratified by them, it will be trans- 
mitted to the Imperial Parliament for final 
enactment into law. Victoria, New South 
Wales, South and Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, were represented. The bill pro- 
vides for the creation of the Commonwealth 
of Australia under the British Crown, with 
a Governor-General appointed by the Queen, 
a Senate whose members sha'l be elected by 
popular vote, a House of Representatives 
chosen in proportion to the population, and 
a Federal Supreme Court. Under federal 
control has been placed all legislation re- 
garding inter-state commerce, customs and 
excise duties, currency and banking, postal 
and telegraphic services, military and naval 
defense, marriage and divorce. Manhood 
suffrage will be the basis of qualification 
for voters, though female suffrage is not 
prohibited where adopted. 
eS) 2 
WO prize essays have recently been 
published in England by representative 
members of the Methodist body, on the 
causes of the serious “‘leakages”’ from which 
Methodism is now suffering in that country. 
From these essays we learn that the Salva- 
tion Army is considered to be one great 
cause of suchleakages. Undoubtedly many 
also leave Methodism for the old Church. 
The writers lament the decline of the class 
meetings, which one of them attributes to a 
growing objection to telling experiences, to 
unwillingness to meet the small weekly and 
quarterly payments, and last (and worst of 
all),to unwillingness toassociate with the un- 
educated. In casting about foraremedy, the 
necessity of a stronger sense of the divine 
origin and authority of ‘the Church” is 
enlarged upon, and it is given as a hopeful 
sign that Methodists are coming to a truer 
realization of the organic unity and life of 
“the Church.” But itis doubtful whether 
views of this kind are likely to tell in favor 
of Methodism—that is, among intelligent 
and well-read people who know its origin 
and history. Earl Nelson, in Church Bells, 
says that these essays clearly show that 
Methodism is sitting between two stools. 


“It would be all powerful as a missionary 
brotherhood in full communion with the 
National Church, as the Wesleys and the 
saintly Fletcher hoped it would become. 
But as soon as it attempts to claim to itself 
the position of an independent Church, all 
the difficulties which meet the essayists are 
a necessary consequence, and none of their 
proposed remedies can really stop the leak- 
age they have laid bare.” 
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OHN SHERMAN’S withdrawal from the 
Secretaryship of State ends a career of 
continuous service in high public offices al- 
most without a parallel in the history of the 
country. He entered the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a member from Ohio on the 3d 
of December, 1855; was promoted to the Sen- 
ate in 1861, and remained in that body until 
1877; was Secretary of the Treasury, under 
President Hayes, for the next four years; 
returned to the Senate in 1881 for another 
period of sixteen years, like the first; and 
for a little over a year past has been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet for the second time. Sen- 
ator Morrill, of Vermont, entered the House 
of Representatives on the same day with 
Mr. Sherman, and has been in either that 
or the upper branch of Congress ever since; 
but there is no other man holding high pub- 
lic position in the nation who can show an 
unbroken record of almost forty-three years 
in office. 
eh eee 
MAN with a notable career, a real hero, 
has passed away in the person of Car- 
dinal Taschereau, Archbishop of Quebec. 
Ordained as a Roman priest, he was holding 
the position of professor in the Quebec Sem- 
inary, when in 1847 he volunteered to assist 
the priest in charge of Grosse Isle where 
Trish immigrants were succumbing in large 
numbers to malignant fever. The island it- 
self was wretchedly foul and loathsome, and 
to go there required courage equal to, if not 
greater than, that involved in facing the 
cannon’s mouth. He labored there until he 
was stricken himself with the plague, but 
life was spared, and the history of the suc- 
ceeding years was one of continuous honors 
—civil, ecclesiastical, and educational— 
ending in the rectorship of Laval Universi- 
ty, the archbishopric of Quebec, and the 
first Canadian cardinalate. He was spe- 
cially interested in the cause of temperance, 
and ever ready to unite with the Protestant 
clergy in its behalf. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary energy, his pastorals, letters, 
and mandements filling eight folio volumes 
of nearly a thousand pages each. 
— wu 
HE crusade of Mr. John Kensit against 
the ritual at St. Ethelburga’s, London, 
might have seemed at first to signify noth- 
ing beyond the eccentric fanaticism of an 
individual. But it has become evident 
that he is acting upon a consistent plan. 
For his purposes it is not ill-judged, how- 
ever reprehensible from a religious point of 
view, or from the point of view of mere law 
and order. This plan is to attend different 
churches with a band of sympathizers, and 
to interrupt the services at points where 
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anything occurs of which he does not ap- 
prove, by outcries and other disorderly dem- 
onstrations. On one occasion he refused 
the chalice at the sanctuary rail, and de- 
manded unmixed wine. For this he was 
suspended from Communion, but making 
formal reparation, he was restored. This 
was at St. Ethelburga’s, where he has 
qualified as a parishioner. But he has not 
confined his proceedings to that church. 
On Wednesday evening of Holy Week he 
and his followers were locked out of a 
church in South London, and on Good Fri- 
day he created great excitement in St. 
Cuthbert’s, Kensington, by seizing a cruci- 
fix and loudly denouncing idolatry. It is 
obvious that, whether the things complained 
of are lawful or unlawful, these violent 
methods of ‘‘treform” are completely in- 
excusable. If anything isto be complained 
of, there are courts and judges. Yet Mr. 
Kensit is apparently accomplishing his 
main end, which is to rally and embitter 
Protestant feeling against the ceremonial 
which now prevails in a very large per- 
centage of English churches. Some of the 
things which he has assailed may be open to 
criticism, but in such cases it appeared that 
the bishop was quite able to deal with the 
matter. Mr. Kensit, however, has not been 
contented with this, but attacks without 
discrimination many things which it might 
have been thought were quite settled. He 
is an interesting phenomenon, more espe- 
cially as no one knows where he may next 
break out. Whatif he should think him- 
self called upon to break down the reredoas 
of St. Paul’s ‘‘with axes and hammers.” 
Grae 

MR. KINSMAN, of Melbourne, Aus- 

tralia, who called himself a ‘‘Free 
Church of England minister,’ and who 
combined that calling with the business of 
an undertaker, has lately died. Curious to 
relate, this gentleman who derived a large 
income from funerals, drove a brisk trade 
in marriages also. He was said to have 
joined in matrimony no less than 10,000 
couples. He never asked more questions 
than were necessary, and was ready with 
his services at all times and places. He 
took pains to advertise himself in this ca- 
pacity, and his charges were cheap. In the 
course of time the large number of divorce 
cases arising out of these unions attracted 
attention to the agent by whom they had 
been effected, and when it was found that 
his so-called congregation consisted of his 
own family, his license to perform the mar- 
riage service was taken away. He had, in 
fact, never had any more of the clerical 
character than that which pertains to a lay- 
reader in the Church of England, a position 
which he once held. 


T a recent meeting of the ‘‘Committee 
for Church Defence and Church Instruc- 
tion,” held at the Church House, Archbish- 
op Temple mentioned what he called ‘‘the 
three great defences of the Church’’: First, 
the work of tie clergy; and he could say, 
from his own observation in London, that 
the work of the clergy was becoming better 
every year. It was now very difficult tosay 
that the Church was a ‘‘useless” body, and 
that on that ground it should be robbed of 
its endowments and position. Second, the 
reform of abuses, Finally, diligence in in- 
structing, not merely Church people, but 
the whole body of the people, as to the ex- 
act position the Church occupies in the na- 
tion, 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—Bishop Potter delivered an address at 
the formal opening of the extension of the 
Loomis Sanitarium for Consumptives. 


At Zion church, Dobb’s Ferry, Bishop Cole- 
man, of Delaware, made a visitation, acting for 
Bishop Potter, and confirmed a class, April 
27th, presented by the rector, the Rev. R. M. 
Berkeley. 


The committee of the domestic branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, held a meeting May 34d, at 
the parish house of the church of the Ascension, 
when an address on the work of the missionary 
field was delivered by Mrs. A. T. Twing. 


At a regular meeting of the Church Parochial 
Missions Society just held, the Rev. Wm. B. 
Bodine, D. D., of Philadelphia, presided. Rou- 
tine affairs received attention, and a very 
gratifying report was presented by the treas- 
urer. 


At St. Mary’s church, Sherwood Park, in the 
suburbs, a thanksgiving service was held Sun- 
day, May 8th, to commemorate the payment of 
the entire church debt. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. F. M.S. Taylorand the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Van Kleeck, D. D. 


The Rev. John P. Peters, D. D., Ph. D., of St. 
Michael’s church, read a paper on ‘‘Archzology 
and the Higher Criticism,’’ at the last meeting 
of the New York Churchmen’s Association. It 
was of special interest, as partly based on Dr. 
Peters’ successful exploration in Babylonia. 


The closing of the academic year of the New 
York Training school for Deaconesses, was 
marked by a reception to clergy, trustees, 
teachers, and friends of the institution. The 
graduating diplomas will be awarded in the 
fall, after a period of practical drill in hospitals 
and asylums by the several candidates. 


At Old Trinity church took place, May 5th, 
the marriage, to Mr. James Marsh Barrett, of 
Miss Gertrude Russ Coit, daughter of Mr. 
George M. Coit, one of the vestrymen of this 
great corporation. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Dix, assisted by the 
Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, of Rochester, N. Y. 


At the pro-cathedral, the Rev. Hiram R. 
Hulse, vicar, the cadet corps has just completed 
its drills for the present season. Bishop Potter 
who has taken much interest in the organiza- 
tion, was present. A handsome new flag was 
presented by Mrs. Worthington, and medals for 
excellence were awarded. 


At the celebration at St. Ignatius’ church, of 
the 25th anniversary of the ordination to the 
priesthood of the rector, the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie, more than 50 of the clergy were present. 
Hadyn’s ‘‘Imperial Mass,’’ was nobly rendered, 
with organ and orchestral accompaniment. At 
a reception which followed, a silver testimonial 
in the shape of a loving cup was presented to 
the rector from the parishioners. 


At Graze-Emmanuel church, the Rev. W. K. 
McGown, rector, the choir has just been vested. 
An altar desk of brass has been presented. The 
parish has raised $3,126.55 by special efforts, 
partly needed for meeting the interest on the 
church debt. The congregation has grown dur- 
ing the past year in numbers and in material 
resources, and is making a plucky financial 
struggle under its existing burdens. 


The Rev. L. C. Rich writes: ‘‘In your paper 
of May 7th, the reference to a Confirmation at 
‘the chapel of the Transfiguration’ is incor- 
rect. Thereis no chapel of the Transfiguration, 
so far asl am aware. On April 21st Bishop 
Potter confirmed a class belonging to ‘the Con- 
gregation of Transfiguration chapel,’ a corpor- 
ation organized when the chapel was sold by 
the parent church a year ago. A permanent 
title for the new parish has not yet been deter- 
mined upon,’’ 

The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor held its annual service 
at Trinity church, the evening of Sunday, May 
8th, the preacher being Bishop Potter. On May 
10th the annual business meeting was held at 
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the chapel of the church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, the Rev. Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, fol- 
lowed by a service at night and a further meet- 
ing. The exercises were terminated by a sup- 
per at which Bishop Potter made remarks. 


At St. John’s church, Clinton, Borough of 
Richmond, the rector, the Rev. Dr. John C. He- 
cleston, explained to the congregation, Sunday, 
May Ist, that his resignation of the rectorship, 
recently announced in the columns of Tux Liv- 
Ing CuurcH, had been presented in consequence 
of his advancing age. On May 6th a May festi- 
val was held at the rectory, which was largely 
attended by adults and children. Ap inter- 
esting feature of the occasion was the planting 
by the rector in the rectory grounds, of a tree, 
commemorating his 70th birthday. 


At the church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Rev. 
Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., LL.D., rector, a 
course of special sermons is being delivered on» 
the amusements and recreations of the people, 
considered from a Christian standpoint. The 
sewing school, in charge of Mrs. Jaffray, has just 
closed for the season, after a year’s earnest 
work, the attendance indicating an advance on 
previous years. There have been 150 garments 
made by the children during the year, and 
these have been distributed among the schol- 
ars. The exercises were closed witha pleasant 
social function. 


The interest manifested in discussing the 
theme, ‘‘The successes and failures of visiting,”’ 
was so great at the meeting just held of the 
Down-town West side conference of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, that it has been ar- 
ranged to continue the discussion at the next 
session. The theme was powerfully introduced 
by Dr. Walter Laidlaw, secretary of the Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers, of 
New York, and the Rev. W. W. Moir, curate of 
the parish of the Holy Communion. The aimis 
to provide a more systematic and effective proc- 
ess of visitation, especially among the poorer 
classes. 


An exhibition of the work of the Industrial 
schools of Trinity parish was held at Trinity 
vhapel parish house, on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 
10th inst. The work displayed was excellent. 
That of the kindergartens of St. Agnes’, St. 
Chrysostom’s, and St. Luke’s chapels, in clay- 
modelling, paper, willow, and bead work, was 
very interesting, the little tots of five and six 
years showing remarkable skill and ingenuity. 
St. Luke’s had a complete little house and 
grounds, with the interior fitted up with paper 
furniture made by different scholars. The pen- 
manship and drawing of the primary classes in 
the several parish day schools was very good. 
Trinity trade school showed some fine speci- 
mens of inlaid and carved work. Trinity chapel 
day school (boys) had many good pieces of draw- 
ing; one, a book cover design, was noticeably 
artistic. St. Paul’s and St. John’s made a nice 
display in sewing and outline work and patch- 
work. The most praiseworthy exhibit in the 
line of needlework was that of St. Augustine’s. 
This included really beautiful specimens of 
drawn-work in linen and silk scarfs, center- 
pieces, tidies, etc., embroidered in silk on Jinen; 
fine under-clothing, aprons, crochet work, etc. 
From the dress-making and millinery classes, 
which meet in the evening for older girls, there 
were several well fitting suits and prettily trim- 
med hats. Another feature of the display from 
this last-named school was numerous water- 
color sketches of flowers, fruits, and other de- 
signs, drawn first from their models, and then 
painted by the pupils. 


The trustees of Columbia University held a 
meeting May 2d. A new scholarship was of- 
fered by a number of friends of the institution, 
for the department of music, the capital sum to 
be $7,500, and the fund to be named the Joseph 
Mosenthal fellowship in music. The intention 
of the founders is that the award shall be 
made at least every second year to the best 
qualitied male or female candidate who will 
take up musical study in the university. Prof. 
E. A. McDowell presented a collection of works 
on musical subjects. The trustees of the late 
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Daniel B. Payerweather sent the sum of about 
$300,000 in cash, in accordance with the trust 
deed made by Mr. Fayerweather. The build- 
ing now known as the Physics building, will 
be re-named Fayerweather Hall, and a tab- 
let will be placed in the building commemorat- 
ing the gift. This is believed to be the first in- 
stance in which any of the numerous institu- 
tions benefited by the Fayerweather legacies 
have publicly honored the name of the bene- 
factor. It is understood other colleges are to 
imitate the example thus set. The J. G. 
Brill Company, of Philadelphia, presented to 
the university an electric car, and the Shaw 
Electric Company gave electric apparatus for 
the engineering department. Prof. John Bas- 
sett Moore, professor of international law, was 
granted leave of absence, on his appointment to 
be first assistant secretary of State. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The 29th chapter meeting of the Northern 
Deanery was held in Emmanuel church, Rock- 
ford, the Rev. N. B. Clinch, rector, May 3d and 
4th. There were present the Bishop, the Rev. 
B. F. Fleetwood, D. D., dean, who presided, the 
Rev. M. E. Faweett, of Elgin, as a guest, and all 
but two of the clerical members of the deanery. 
Interesting papers and addresses were given at 
the evening meeting by the Rev. Messrs. Faw- 
cett, Keator, and Rogers, and in the morning by 
the Rev. John C. Sage. Atthe business meet- 
ing the secretary and treasurer were re-elected 
for the ensuing year. The standing committee 
on programmes, appointed by the dean, consists 
of the Rev. Messrs. Sage and Rogers. The serv- 
ices were full of interest, and the hospitality 
extended by the parish was generous. The next 
meeting will be held in the autumn, at Savan- 
nah, 


The Rev. Frances J. Hall, of the Western 
Seminary, has taken services in Racine for the 
past four Sundays, supplying the place of the 
Rev. Dr. Piper, rector of St. Luke’s church, who 
has been seriously ill. 

There were eight young ladies confirmed at 
Waterman Hall, Sycamore, by Bishop McLaren 
on the 2nd of May. 

Mischievous boys broke six windows in Holy 
Trinity church, Stock Yards. They inflicted 
similar damage on the Roman Catholic church. 

The Rey. F. Braithwaite Bartlett, of this dio- 
cese, is at present assisting the Rev. A. R. E. 
Roe, rector of St. John’s church, Harbour Is- 
land, Bahamas. 

The Rev. Nile W. Heermans, of Michigan 
City, has accepted a call to St. Peter’s church, 
Sycamore. He returns to the diocese where he 
received his Orders. 

The vestry of the church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, has voted to increase the salary of the 
rector, the Rev. Percival McIntire, as a slight 
token of their regard and appreciation of his 
successful labors 


Arkansas 

Henry N. Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The following is a transcript of that part of 
the journal of proceedings of the 26th annual 
council of the diocese of Arkansas, held at Pine 
Bluff, May 4 and 5, 1898, relative to the election 
of the Ven. William Montgomery Brown, arch- 
deacon of Ohio, as bishop-coadjutor of the dio- 

cese. Extract from the Bishop’s address: 


“That I cannot, at my age and with the in- 
creasing infirmities attendant on the accumula- 
tion of years, prosecute this work with vigor 
and success, I have explained to you again and 
again in my annual addresses. It is needless to 
reiterate a truth so obvious to every one. Far 
better than any one in this dioceseI know what 


is needed to be done, and what powers are re- | 


quired for its successful execution. If I could 
have accomplished the end sought, even by the 
sacrifice of my life, I would willingly have made 
the sacrifice. But to sacrifice life and then 
leave the work undone would be folly, and not 
Christian devotion and self-sacrifice. I ought 
to have, I must have, a coadjutor, and the dio- 
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cese of Arkansas, in council assembled, decided 
that I should have one, and that soon. 

“The questicn as to who that coadjutor should 
be I left to the diocese, reserving to myself the 
right to oppose the election of any one unqualified 
for the office, or especially repugnant to myself. 
I had no cause, however, to exercise the right 
claimed. Allof the clergymen, three in number, 
put in nomination,were personally acceptable to 
me. Therefore I assumed and maintained a strict 
neutrality between the three candidates at 
first, and subsequently between the two candi- 
dates remaining after the dignified withdrawal 
of his name by the Very Rev. C. H. Lockwood. 
I do not intend to defend myself here against 
the unjust and totally unfounded charges made 
against me. Were I alone involved in this mat- 
ter, I should suffer in silence, or seek my vindi- 
cation before another tribunal than this. But 
the honor of every clergyman and layman in 
this diocese has been assailed in calling in ques- 
tion the action of the diocesan council at its 
special session, Dec. 1, 1897... I would gladly re- 
frain from even touching upon this matter,which 
has been a grief to me and a scandal to the 
whole Church, but the diocese of Arkansas has 
been accused in the most public manner, and be- 
fore the whole American Church, of electing 
the Ven. William Montgomery Brown, archdea- 
con of the diocese of Ohio, a man with the most 
brilliant record asa planter of churches, as a 
missionary worker, a man of whom we have 
testimonials such as I believe would be given 
concerning no other priest that I know, or 
know of, in the American Church—I repeat, the 
diocese of Arkansas has been accused of elect- 
ing this man by undue ‘influence, manipulation, 
and practices fraudulent, in fact.’ 


‘With a full knowledge of all the facts in the 
case, I did not hesitate to certify to all the 
bishops and standing committees in the United 
States that ‘the recent election of a bishop- 
coadjutor for the diocese of Arkansas was regu- 
lar in every respect; nor were any charges to 
the contrary presented to the council.’ Having 
carefully weighed ali that has since appeared 
impugning the action of the diocesan council in 
its late special session, [have not found the 
slightest reason to change one word in the de- 
claration then made. I have to add but one 
word more. The fair honor of this diocese has 
been rudely assailed. If the diocese chooses to 
rest passive under the foul imputations cast 
upon her she can do so. If she does not so 
choose, this council, as her fullest representa- 
tive, will take such steps to vindicate her honor 
as you in your wisdom may deem for the best. I 
leave the matter entirely in your hands.”’ 

On motion of the Rev. W. T. Allen, that part 
of the Bishop’s address relating to the election 
of bishop -coadjutor was referred to a special 
committee. The Bishop appointed as that com- 
mittee, the Rev. W. T. Allen, the Rev. G. W. 
Flowers, and Mr. P. K. Roots. This special com- 
mittee submitted the following report and 
moved the adoption of the appended resolution: 

‘*WHEREAS, It is the sense of this council that 
the action of the special council of the diocese 
of Arkansas, convened in Little Rock, Dee. Ist, 
1897, for the purpose of electing a coadjutor- 
bishop for said diocese, was in all respects ca- 
nonical, legal, regular, valid,and authoritative 
in electing the Ven. William Montgomery 
Brown, Archdeacon of Ohio, as coadjutor-bishop 
of this diocese; and 

‘‘WHEREAS, Said election being in all respects 
legal, canonical, regular, authoritative, and 
valid, there can be no second election of a 
coadjutor-bishop by this council; but this coun- 
cil desiring to put itself upon the records of this 
diocese as in all respects affirming, ratifying, 
and testifying to the legality, validity, regular- 
ity, and canonicity of said election; therefore, 

“Be it Resolved, by this council, that the Ven. 
William Montgomery Brown, Archdeacon of 
Ohio, be, and he is hereby declared to be, the 
choice of this council, as the duly regularly, 
canonically, and validly elected coadjutor- 
bishop of the diocese of Arkansas.”’ 

Vote on the resolution by orders was called 
for and canonically sustained. Mr. W. G. Whip- 
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ple, delegate from Christ church, Little Rock, 
spoke at length against the resolution. 

The vote resulted as follows: 

Clerical vote—Ayes, 11; noes,1; not voting, 1; 
total, 13. Parishes on the roll, 19, not repre- 
sented 2—Ayes, 13; noes, 4; total, 17. The resolu- 
tron was declared canonically adopted. 

Henry NIvzs Pierce, Bishop of Arkansas, 


President. 
Attest 


Joun M. Daaeert, 
Secretary of the council. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D.. LL. D., Bishop 

The Queens county archdeaconry met in the 
parish house of St.James’ church, Newtown, the 
Rev. Edward M. McGuffey, rector, April 27th. 
Archdeacon Cooper’s health prevented his at- 
tendance, and Bishop Littlejohn presided. New 
ofticers weré elected as follows: Secretary,G. 
W. Peck, of Flushing; treasurer, Henry Wil- 
lets, of Richmond Hill; executive committee, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Carpenter Smith, the Rev. 
Messrs. E. M. McGuffey and Chas. Laurie New- 
bold. The matter of appointments for the com- 
ing year was left to the executive committee, 
with power. Resolutions of sympathy, ex- 
pressions of regard, and hopes of speedy resto- 
ration to health were offered by Mr. McGuffey, 
and adopted for presentation to the archdeacon. 
Dean Cox, of Garden City, read a paper on 
“The relation of archdeaconry to cathedral mis- 
sions.’? A discussion was held on the amend- 
ment to the missionary canon which provides 
for one archdeacon to the diocese at a salary of 
$3,000 a year, instead of $4,000, as formerly. 


The archdeaconry of Suffolk met in Caroline 
church, Setauket, on May.3-4, in connection with 
the celebration of the 175th anniversary of that 
historic parish. The special commemorative 
service was held on Tuesday, May 3d, at 8 P. M., 
nine vested clergy and a large congregation be- 
ing present. After Evening Prayer, asketch of 
the parish, from the establishment of services 
in 1723 by the Rev. James Wetmore, a mission- 
ary of the venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was read by 
the rector, the Rev. D. Marvin. Stirring ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Brydges, 
Stephenson, and West. On the following day, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated at 9 a. M., 
followed by the business session of the arch- 
deaconry. The officers of last year were unani- 
mously re-elected, as follows: Secretary, the 
Rev. D. Marvin; treasurer, Mr. James W. Eas- 
ton, of Babylon; member of the diocesan mis- 
sionary committee, Hon. Wm. Nicoll, of Great 
River. The treasurer’s annual report showed 
receipts $2,746.48; expenditures, $2,552.00; bal- 
anceon hand, $194.48. Encouraging missionary 
reports from the various stations were read. 
Caroline church, Setauket, reported having re- 
ceived $5,888 in legacies from deceased members 
of the congregation. Its endowment funds now 
amount to nearly $10,000. A new and promising 
mission has been started at Centre Moriches. 
The Rev. Dr. Darlington, archdeacon of North- 
ern Brooklyn, made a forcible address, dwell- 
ing on the importance of circulating informa- 
tion concerning missionary work in Suffolk Co. 
After the transaction of miscellaneous business 
and the voting of appropriations to the parishes 
and missions requiring aid, the convocation ad- 
journed to meet in October at Christ church, 
West Islip. The delegates were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by the ladies of the con- 
gregation, at the Good Templars’ Hall. 


Brookiyn.—On the evening of the 3rd Sunday 
after Easter, being also SS. Philip and James’ 
Day, the Rev. P. F. Duffy, of St. Clement’s 
church, admitted a number of young men as 
acolytes, cross bearers, and members of the 
rector’s aid guild, to be dedicated to SS. Philip 
and James. During the war there will be spe- 
cial public prayer at St. Clement’s for the vic- 
tory of the United States, and the speedy res- 
toration of peace. The church will also be open 
at stated times for private prayer. 


The Sunday school of St. Ann’s church on 
the Heights, the Rev. Reese F.. Alsop, rector, 
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has just celebrated its 80th anniversary. There 
are about 400 teachers and pupils on the rolls. 
Dr. Gilbert is superintendent. 


Fiusainc.—On SS. Philip and James’ Day, 
Bishop Littlejohn made his annual visitation to 
St. George’s church, the Rev. Henry D. Waller, 
rector, and confirmed a class of 50 persons. 


Bay Suore.—The South side clericus met at 
Babylon on May 2nd. The essayist was the 
Rev. J. C. Stephens, his subject being, ‘‘'What 
attitude shall clergy of the Church take toward 
the sociological questions of the day?” 


Sea Cuirr.—After the action taken by the 
vestry of St. Luke's church, deciding to pay 
$400 on the mortgage, a contribution of $100 was 
received towards the fund, the donor of which 
desired his name withheld. This will reduce 
the debt to $1000, which the congregation ‘hcpes 
to pay off by next Easter, upon which event the 
church will be dedicated. Within the past two 
years $1,000 has been paid on the mortgage, and 
$1,000 for furnishings and improvements. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 
The spring sessions of the archdeaconry of 
Reading convened in Trinity church, Bethle- 
hem, May 2d. There were present 24 clergy- 
men, including the Bishop. At the opening 
service, Monday evening, the Bishop preached. 
The sermon was an admirable unfolding of the 
Saviour’s method of drawing men toward a 
reasonable and firm faith in Himself. As a 
concivs ad clerum et ad laicum, the words of the 
Bishop were nicely balanced and effective. On 
Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Eucharist. At 10 o’clock, the 
usual reports were read and adopted. At noon, 
prayers for missions were offered. At 2:30 P.M., 
‘ reports of missionaries were received and the 
progress of the work noted. The Rev. John F. 
Nichols read an essay on ‘‘The personal equa- 
tion,’ which showed the writer to be possessed 
of no mean measure of philosophic taste, withal 
marked by a large breadth of view. At 7:30 
P. M., &@ missionary service, as is usual, was 
held. Addresses, cogent to the point, were de- 
livered as follows: The Rev. M. A. Tolman, on 
*‘Vacant fields”; the Rev. A. M. Abel, on ‘'The 
world-wide commission,’? and the Rev. James 
F. Powers, D. D., on ‘‘The effect of diocesan di- 
vision on diocesan missions.’’ After the sery- 
ice, a reception was given to Bishop and Mrs. 
Talbot in the parish house, on which occasion a 
large number of the good people of Bethlehem 
were present. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The annual commencement exercises of the 
Nashotah Theological Seminary will be held on 
Thursday morning, May 26th, St. Augustine’s 
Day. The sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Charles L. Mallory (class of °72), rector of 
Delavan. An unusually large attendance of 
the alumni is expected this year, as the ‘‘Breck 
monument,’’ the gift of the alumni, is to be un- 
veiled and blessed. 

The new church of St. Stephen at Stoughton, 
the Rey. R. W. Andrews, curate, was solemnly 
dedicated by the Bishop on the evening of April 
18th, at the time of his official visitation. Itis 
a beautiful building, well placed in a prominent 
position in the town, and is a marveliof cheap- 
ness and also of durability. The cost of the 
large lot.of ground and the church building: has 
been about $1,650, including the furnishings. A 
debt of $750 yet remains to be battled with. 


The new stone church at LaCrosse is: well 
under way. After the Haster Day services in 
the old chureh building, the office of ‘‘Removal 
of,Consecration”’:was said,.and the work of dem- 
olition at once commenced. The new struc- 
ture will be one of the most impressive church 
buildings in this northwestern section, and it is 
confidently hoped that some day it will be the 
cathedral church of the proposed diocese of La 
Crosse. 


St. Mary’s church, Waterville, is to receive 
the generous gift of a church bell, donated by 
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the Rey. George J. Prescott, of the church of 
the Good Shepherd, Boston, and one of the old- 
er graduates of Nashotab Seminary; and the 
new church of St. Chad, at Okauchee, rejoices 
in a similar gift for its graceful belfry, the 
thoughtful bounty of Mrs. Hurd, of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

A spiritual Retreat for priests will be held at 
Nashotah Seminary in the week after Com- 
mencement. The conductor will be the Rev. 
Fr. McGarvey, C.S.S.S., rector of St. Hlisa- 
beth’s, Philadelphia. 


The Bishop has.recently administered Con- 
firmation in the diocese as follows: St. Sil- 
vanus, Nashotah (special), 1; Star Prairie, 8; 
New Richmond, 6; Waterloo, 4; Brodhead, 1; 
Springfield, 83; Okauchee, 1; St. Cornelius, 
Soldiers’ Home, Milwaukee Co., 6; Eau Clair, 
26; Shell Lake, 6; Cumberland, 7; Mauston, 1; 
Sparta, 5; St. Matthew’s, Kenosha, 11; Beloit, 
17; Platteville, 3; Kemper Hall, Kenosha, 8; St. 
Paul’s, Milwaukee, 32; St. James’, Milwaukee, 
40; St. Mark’s, Milwaukee, 10; St. John’s, Mil- 
waukee, 11; St. Stephen’s, Milwaukee, 5; All 
Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, 23; St. Luke's, 
Milwaukee, 11; Sussex, 4; Stoughton, 2; 
Prairie du Chien, 4; Immanuel, Racine, 14; St. 
Stephen’s, Racine, 5; Holy Innocents’, Racine, 
7; Prescott, 2; River Falls, 5; South Milwau- 
kee, 6. Total, 295. 


The Rev. Dr. B. A. Brown, of Milwaukee, is 
in temporary charge of St. Matthias’ parish, 
Waukesha. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The annual convention of the Daughters of 
the King of the diocese met in Christ church, 
West V/ashington, April 28th. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, and an address given by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. T. Stuart. The 
meeting was called to order in the Sunday 
school room, with 25 delegates present. Inter- 
esting reports were read from the various char- 
ters, all showing encouragement and progress, 
and helpful five-minute talks on the nature and 
object of the work of the order were given. 
The annual election for officers took place, Mrs. 
W.G. Davenport, wife of the rector of Emman- 
uel church, Anacostia, being re-elected presi- 
dent. In the evening there was a public serv- 
ice with addresses, at Christ church, and on the 
following Saturday afternoon a general service 
for children at the church of the Ascension, 
with a special view to arousing interest in the 
Salt Air Home for Sick Children, established at 
Colonial Beach by the Daughters of the King. 
At this service the Bishop made an address to 
the children, which was somewhat of the na- 
ture of a catechising, answers being given with 
readiness. An offering was made forthe Home, 
and after the service the Bishop received the 
children in the Sunday school room. 


May 3d, the closing service and annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese 
was held in St. Andrew’s church. There wasa 
celebration of the Holy Communion, and the 
Bishop spoke with his usual heartfelt interest 
in the cause of missions, saying that his 
greatest desire for the diocese is that it shall 
be a leader in this work. The annual report 
was read by the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
J.B.Perry. It shows that2l parochial branches 
have taken active part in the work during the 
past year, the value of boxes and other gifts, 
within and outside the diocese, amounting to 
about $4,500. Theoffering was for Bishop Rowe, 
of Alaska, in response to hislateappeal. A busi- 
ness meeting was held in the hall, and officers 
for the ensuing year elected. Much thought 
and earnest work has been given to the prepa- 
rations for the triennial meeting in October, 
and the various committees reported that every 
thing is well in train for a welcome then to the 
Auxiliary of the county. 


The third annual convention of the diocese 
assembled in the church of the Epiphany, May 
4th. The Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Bishop, and the convention sermon delivered 
by the Rey. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D. His 
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text was the one word, ‘‘Together,” in II. Cor. 
vi: 1, and he made an eloquent appeal for unity 
and concord in the work of the Church. 

The convention organized, and unanimously 
elected as secretary the Rev. A.S. Johns. The 
Bishop read his address, beginning with loving 
words in memory of the two aged clergymen, 
the Rev. Drs. James A. Buck and John J. Page, 
and the well known laymen, Messrs. Charles 
Albert and M. W. HKeveridge, all of whom have 
entered into rest since the last convention. The 
Bishop spoke in patriotic words of the war, 
which they had hoped might be averted; but 
which may still be felt to be for the cause of 
justice and humanity. The greater part of the 
address was devoted to the subject of missions, 
diocesan and general, and was felt to be so val- 
uable that the convention afterwards voted to 
have it printed separately, for distribution in 
the parishes. 

After recess for luncheon, at which the ladies 
of the Epiphany entertained the delegates, re- 
ports of committees were received, and a reso- 
lution was passed, empowering the trustees of 
the Episcopal fund to expend $40:000 in the puz- 
chase of the house now occupied by the Bishop, 
for an episcopal residence. An evening session 
was held, when the report of the Committee of 
Missions was read by the chairman, the Rev. 
Dr. Aspinwall, and an interesting discussion 
followed. The report was most encouraging, 
showing increase in contributions and interest. 
Special mention was made of the help derived 
from a gift of $1,000, to be drawn on at the sea- 
son when contributions fall short, the sum so 
used to be returned for future use in the same 
way again. ZThe Bishop spoke of the unique 
features of the mission work in the southern 
counties, and suggested that the city clergy 
should sometimes accompany him on his visita- 
tions, and so become practically acquainted with 
it. 

The second day’s session began with Morning 
Prayer. A discussion arose on the best means 
of securing the safety of parish endowments, 
and the subject was finally re-committed. Mr. 
Robert Graham, of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety, explained its working, and also proposed 
the formation of a new department, in which 
the diocese of Washington, with others, should 
be included. Subsequently, on motion of the 
Rev. Dr. McKim, a resolution was passed, anda 
committee appointed looking to the carrying out 
of this plan. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee.—Rev. Drs. J. H. Elliott, and R. H. 
McKim; Rev. Messrs. Alfred Harding and Ches- 
ley ; Judge J. C. B. Davis, Messrs. A. T. Brown, 
and Charles H. Stanley. 

Deputies to General Convention.—The Rev. Drs. 
J. H. Elliott, Alex. Mackay-Smith, and R. H. 
McKim; the Rev. Alfred Harding; Judge Ban- 
croft Davis; Messrs. Wm. D. Baldwinand A. T, 
Browne. 

After closing devotions the convention ad- 
journed on Thursday afternoon. 


Central New York 

frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The spring convocation of the First missionary 
district was held in Christ church, Clayton, on 
May 3d and 4th. On Tuesday at 7:30, after 
Evening Prayer, the Rev. Mr. Weeden preached 
the sermon. On Wednesday, after Morning 
Prayer and Litany, Dr. Mockridge preached, 
and Dean Herrick celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. At 2 p. M., Mrs. Knickerbocker pre- 
sided over the meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of this district. At the 3:30 Pp. m. business 
meeting of the convocation, treasurer J. M. 
Tilden read his very favorable report. The 
subject for discussion at the ‘fall meeting will 
be, ‘‘How to interest our congregations in mis- 
sions, diocesan, domestic, and foreign,’ to be 
led by the Rev. E. B. Doolittle. ‘The best 
methods for holding our people, and increasing 
our congregations,’’ was then treated at consid- 
erable length by Drs. Herrick and Mockridge, 
and,the Rey. Messrs. Brockway, Purucker, and 
Kenyon. A vote of thanks was given by the 
convocation to Mr. Brockway for his essay 
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opening the discussion of this subject. After 
Evening Prayer, addresses on missions were 
given by the dean, Mr. Purucker, and Mr. 
Weeden. The dean read the reports of the 
clergy. After a cordial vote of thanks to the 
church and people of Clayton, the convocation 
adjourned to meet, at the invitation of the rec- 
tor, in theautumn, in Trinity church, Lowville. 


Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D.,LU.D., Bishop 

The 71st annual council met in St. Andrew’s 
ehurch, Jackson, on April 27th. After Morning 
Prayer, said at 10 o’clock, the Bishop proceeded 
to the celebration of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Quincy Ewing preaching the council ser- 
mon. 

All of the clergy of the diocese were inattend- 
ance, and a fairly good representation from 
parishes and missions. The Rev. George C. 
Harris, S. T. D., retiring, the council elected 
the Rev. P. G. Sears, secretary. The treasurer 
of the diocese, Mr. E. M. Parker, reported the 
finances to be in better condition than for many 
years, and the Board of Missions stated that 
collections during the year,in spite of the 
many discouragements and hardships, had been 
larger than usual, and that a balance of $620 
‘stood to the credit of the Board. Sutscriptions 
for the coming year were somewhat increased. 
The report of the Committee of the State of the 
Church in the diocese was altogether satisfac- 
tory, showing an advance and growth, slow, in- 
deed, but steady, all along the line. The fol- 
lowing elections were had: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. George 
C. Harris, Pres., and Nowell Logan, the Rev 
Messrs. H. W. Robinson and Dek. Waddell; 
Messrs. G. W. Howard, sec’y, W. W. Moore, 
L. Brame, and M. Green. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Drs. 
Geo. C. Harris and Nowell Logan, the Rev. 
Messrs. Eben Thompson and W. R. Dye; Messrs. 
J.C. Purnell, G. W. Howard, W. W. Moore, 
and M. Green. : 

The council adjourned, to meet next year in 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Vicksburg, 
Miss. ; 

From the Bishop's address we extract the 
following: 

“JT welcome you to the 71st annual council of 
the Church in the diocese of Mississippi. I beg 
to call your attention to the name and form I 
have just used. Withina yeara great deal of 
attention was excited, and a great many very 
shallow things said concerning the fact that 
one of our new dioceses in the Northwest had 
changed the name ofthe Church. The diocese 
had simply amended its title into the form of 
our own. None of the terrible evils and con- 
vulsions that were to come out of this amend- 
ment have yet made themselves visible on the 
horizon of the Church or the diocese. It may not 
be flattering to our self-importance that the con- 
stitutional and legal name of our own diocese 
from the beginning, or at least from the time I 
have known anything about it, has not been 
noticed as a cause of disturbance, orevenas any 
matter of importance. I draw attention to this 
because the question of an authoritative name 
for the whole Church is before the Church to 
act upon at the coming General Convention. 
The very clumsy name proposed at the last 
“General Convention is, in my judgment, too ab- 
surd to be adopted finally. Better do without 
one, as we have hitherto. * * It seems im- 
‘possible that such a lumbering title should 
ever be adopted or even seriously entertained, 
and it is marvelous that the plain, simple, com- 
plete and logical title, ‘‘The Church in the 
United States,” should not be taken on sight. 
The power of naming is, however, a rare, even 
a divine gift. Adam had it before the Fall. He 
would have mixed matters badly if he had 
waited till after, as our scientific nomencla- 
‘tures give evidence.”’ 

V 1cksBuRG.—The golden jubilee of the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Henry Sansom, the vener- 
able -rector of Christ church, was celebrated 
April 16th. The ladies of the parish gave a re- 
ception for him at the rectory, and decorated 
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the house most beautifully. Gold and white 
predominated, Marechal Neil roses and mar- 
guerites being used in profusion. The rector’s 
daughters received the guests with him in the 
library. Many handsome gifts were presented. 
On the Sunday special and impressive services 
were held, the Rev. P. G. Sears preaching an 
anniversary sermon, and on Monday the chil- 
dren were entertained at the rectory. Dr. San- 
som was ordained half a century ago in New 
York, and sent as a missionary to East Texas. 
Five years later he accepted an invitation from 
Grace church, Canton, Miss., in connection 
with the chapel of the Cross, Madison Co., 
where he remained nearly nine years. He was 
then invited to Christ church, Mobile,where he 
remained until the close of the war, when he 
was called to Christ church, Vicksburg, and on 
Dec. 3rd, 1865, entered upon its rectorship, and 
is now in the 33d year of his pastorate there. 
He has so followed the teachings and example 
of the Divine Master as to win the love, the re- 
spect, and the esteem, not only of his own par- 
ishioners, but of the people of every denomina- 
tion and nationality. He has faced the deadly 
pestilence, and carried the consolations of reli- 
gion, as well as needed aid, to many stricken 
homes, and has ever been the friend and ad- 
viser of the humble and lowly. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop. 

The Bishop is recovering his strength very 
slowly, being able to walk about his room, but 
has not yet been out. To the many letters of 
inquiry from interested friends, we are able to 
make an encouraging reply, though there is lit- 
tle prospect that for some time the Bishop’s 
strength will enable him to take up again the 
burden of diocesan work. He will go East as 
soon after the convention as his strength per- 
mits. 

The Bishop has issued the following letter to 
his clergy: 

DEAR BRETHREN: On account of the existence of 
a State of war between our beloved country and the 
Kingdom of Spain, I request that the following be ob- 
served in all parishes and missions throughout the 
diocese: During its session the Prayer for Congress 
be said whenever public services are held. While 
hostilities continue, there be said once on every 
Sunday the prayer appointed to be used ‘‘ In time of 
War and Tumults’’ «Prayer Book, p. 40), and the 
“Prayer to be said before a fight at sea against any 
enemy”’ (Prayer Book, p. 307). 

Faithfully yours, 
Peoria, Ill, May 6, 1898. ALEX BURGESS, 
Bishop of Quincy. 

The Rev. Dr. Sweet, rector of Trinity church, 
Rock Island, has returned-to his parish after an 
absence of several months in California. He 
has been much benefited by a winterin “our 
Italy,’’ though he came near sustaining a seri- 
ousinjury by a fall from an orange tree, where 
he seems to have been trying to pick the fruit 
nearest the top! 


On last Saturday, May 7th, the following 
message was received at St. Mary’s, Knoxville, 
from Manila: ‘Safe and happy; glorious vic- 
tory; no Americans killed.’? The sender of the 
message was Mr. John T. McCutcheon, now on 
Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship as reporter for the 
Chicago Record. His sister is a student at St. 
Mary’s. 

Spokane 
Lemuel H. Wells, D.D., Bishop 

St. Mary’s Hall, Spokane, a school for girls, 
has the largest number of pupils in its history. 
Every indication points to a still larger number 
this coming fall. Great credit is due to the 
principal, Mrs. Wells, and the earnest corps of 
teachers, for the success and high standing 
maintained. 

St. Paul’s School for girls at Walla Walla, is 
having a successful year; 30 pupils are now en- 
rolled, and excellent work is being done in all de- 
partments. The. teaching force includes six in- 
structors, of whom three devote all their time 
to the work. The school was founded in 1872 
by the then rector of the parish, the present 
Bishop Wells, and it has had a long and useful 
career. 
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The different organizations of All Saints’ 
cathedral, Spokane, are working zealously for 
the Church. The Sunday school is in a flourish- 
ing condition. It has a fund of over $1,200 
towards a parish house. Canon Perine recently 
conducted a Quiet Day for women at the ca- 
thedral, closing with a Mission service in the 
evening. Through the earnest efforts of the 
Altar Guild, assisted by the Altar Society, and 
others, the money has been raised for a much- 
needed stained glass window for the chancel. 


The jurisdiction is in great need of a few earn- 
est missionaries willing to live on a small sal- 
ary. Many Church people are coming from 
every part of the East and from Canada, and 
settling in places where we have only occasion- 
al services, and asa result many are lost to the 
Church. 


Mr. W. C. Wise, formerly a minister of the 
Congregational body, recently confirmed by 
Bishop Wells, is acting as lay-reader at Trinity 
chapel and St. David’s chapel, two missions of 
the cathedral. 


The Rev. H. M. Bartlett is in charge of St. 
Michael’s, North Yakima, and is the only Church 
clergyman in the county which is larger than 
the State of Connecticut. During the last 18 
months a debt of more than $1,000 has been paid 
in full, and $250 collected for a rectory. The 
church will be consecrated at the Bishop’s 
next visitation. Mr. Bartlett holds regular 
services on week-day evenings in three other 
towns in the county, distant 37, 50, and 60 miles 
from North Yakima. In each of these places a 
large congregation has gathered, much larger 
than will attend any other service, and the peo- 
ple are pleading for services on Sunday. Mr. 
Bartlett greatly needs an assistant to carry for- 
ward work which has grown beyond the power 
of one man. Other places in this and the ad- 
joining county are asking for Church services. 
Allare growing towns, and in all but one place, 
no other regular services are held more than 
half the time. The money to pay for an assist- 
ant is insight; the only question is, where is 
the right man to be found? 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
New Havren.—The Rev. George William 
Douglas, S.T.D., rector of Trinity parish, has 
resigned, to take effect July Ist. 


The Rev. Geo. Brinley Morgan, rector of 
Christ church parish, has given notice that the 
date of the consecration of the church, which 
had been set for May 24th, has been postponed, 
to give opportunity to one of the bishops to be 
present who, otherwise, would have been unable 
to take part in the service. 


There was a fair attendance of the Church 
people of the city at a meeting held on Friday 
afternoon in Trinity parish building, in behalf 
of the new St. Faith’s Home which has just 
been established in the city. The Rey. Fr. 
Huntington, who has been speaking in several 
cities of the diocese inits behalf, showed the 
object of the work and the need of it, and de- 
clared that it was the duty of every Christian 
to assist in the purposes of reform among 
women, for which the institution was estab- 
lished. Others of the clergy appealed for its 
loyal support. 


The diocesan conference of the Daughters of 
the King was held in Trinity church, Portland, 
May 3d. Bishop Brewster preached the ser- 
mon, on the subject, ‘‘What the Church has 
done for woman.’’ At the business meeting re- 
ports were read from the local chapters, which 
showed a steady growth and interest in the 
work. Mrs. T. L. James, of Seymour, was re- 
elected president, and Miss Ada L. Burt, of 
Hartford, secretary and treasurer. In the 
afternoon addresses were made by the Rev. 
Geo. H. Buck, on ‘‘The vows of a daughter;’’ 
by the Rev. R. H. Gesner, on ‘‘The Relation- 
ship of prayer and service,’ and by the Rey, 
Dr. Hart, on the motto of the Daughters, Mag- 
nanimiter Crucem Sustine. The rector, the Rev. 
©. H. Rafery, closed witha brief address, ex- 
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pressing the pleasure and privilege felt by his 
people in having the conference in his parish. 
There was a very large attendance, nearly 
every chapter being well represented. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The 114th annual convention of the diocese 
was held May 3d and 4th, at Burlington. The 
designation of old St. Mary’s parish, one of the 
oldest in the State, and at what was formerly 
the see city of the Bishop, drew together one of 
the largest gatherings of the clergy and laity 
ever held in the history of the diocese. At 
10:30 the Bishop celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion, and the Rey. H. H. Oberly was the preach- 
er. The rector of St. Mary’s, the Rev. Mr. 
Olmsted, welcomed the members to the hospi- 
talities of Burlington. 


The Bishop called the convention to order. 
The usual committees were appointed, and the 
Rey. E. K. Smith was elected secretary. He 
appointed as his assistant, the Rev. Herbert 
Stanley Smith. 


In the afternoon a resolution was offered by 
Captain James Parker, of Perth Amboy, con- 
gratulatiog Commodore Dewey on his victory in 
Manila Bay, and expressing the thanks due to 
God for favoring the success of the American 
fleet. The resolution was passed by a rising 
vote. At a later session of the convention, 
there was a second reference to the war, when 
a telegram was received from the Rev. O. A. 
Glazebrook, D. D., explaining his inability to be 
present at the convention, because called to go 
with his regiment into camp as chanvlain. The 
secretary was instructed to reply, conveying 
the approval of the convention on Dr. Glaze- 
brook’s course. The action was commented on 
as furnishing an illustration of the entire re- 
union of the North and South, Dr. Glazebrook 
being a Confederate soldier, now enrolled under 
the national flag, while Capt. Parker, who 
moved the first resolution, has served honor- 
ably in the United States Navy in the Civil 
War. 


In the usual address of the Bishop, the fol- 
lowing figures were given: Clergymen canon- 
ically resident, 114, non-resident, 3; ordained, 8 
priests, 3 deacons; deposed, 2; died, 1; received 
by letters dimissory,7; appointed to parishes 
or missions, 19; resigned from parishes or,mis- 
sions, 12. During the year, there were 1,076 
Confirmations, the largest in the history of the 
diocese, last year’s number, 1,010, being the 
highest previous record. During the year, 
there has been but one death among the clergy, 
that of the Rev. Joseph Jennings; but thedeath 
of Dr. Langford, who had long been associated 
with the diocese, and of the Rev. Dr. Horace S. 
Bishop, of Orange, were feelingly referred to. 
Dr. Bishop left by his will a legacy of $2,000 for 
the work of the Associate Mission of the dio- 
cese. Previous to his death, he annually paid 
the interest on this sum. Among the laity, 
reference was made to the deaths of Messrs. 
Cabot, of Camden, Grant, of Middletown, Tap- 
pen, of Bound Brook, and Wood, of Metuchen, 
long actively connected with Church work, and 
of two devout women, Mrs. Mary Taylor, of 
Middletown, and Mrs. McKee Swift, of New 
Brunswick. In the way of advice to the clergy, 
the Bishop spoke of the increased offerings at 
Easter, and than went on to urge the rectors to 
impress upon their people even more, in the fu- 
ture, the necessity. of systematic giving. He 
said that it was the plain duty of every 
Churchman to give a tenth of his income to the 
Church and to charitable objects, and that this 
duty could not be too strongly urged upon them. 
Reference was made to the passage of a State 
law permitting the holding of annual elections 
in the first week in Advent, instéad of at East- 
er, and the address closed with heartfelt thanks 
to the clergy for their kindly messages to their 
Diocesan during his recent serious illness. 

In the evening, a missionary meeting was held 
in St. Mary’s, the rector reading Evensong. 
The annual reports of the deans of the two con- 
vocations were read. That of Dean Baker 
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showed that the Associate Mission was doing an 
effective work in the upper convocation, while 
reports from the settled missionaries were most 
encouraging; a number of mission stations had 
become self-supporting, and no longer required 
assistance in maintaining services. Moreover, 
at Monmouth Junction, Carteret, Sand Hills, 
Rahway, Wilton, Cadwalader, Point Pleasant, 
Manasquaw, and Matawan considerable sums 
have been secured towards building chapels or 
parish houses. For the Associate Mission $1,552 
have been received towards building a house for 
the clergy. The statistics showed 2,172 serv- 
ices, 102 Baptisms, and 26 Confirmations. Dean 
Perkins reported a really notable work, sus- 
tained without cost to the convocation, that of 
the Rev. P. W. Stryker, at Riverside, Fairview, 
and Shedaker, in Burlington Co. The convoca- 
tion statistics are as follows: Sunday services, 
937; other days, 493; infant Baptisms, 40; adult 
Baptisms, 18; visits, 1,405. Rev. Mr. Stryker’s 
missions: Sunday services, 168; other days, 128; 
infant Baptisms, 15; adult Baptisms, 1; visits, 
475. 

The report of Mrs. Hattie P. Taggart, secre- 
tary of the New Jersey branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, spoke of the annual meeting in Trin- 
ity church, Trenton, at which addresses were 
made .by the Rev. T. S. Tyng, missionary to 
China, and others. The Bishop, with Messrs. 
Edmunds and Olmsted, officiated at the serv- 
ices, and interesting reports were read by the 
different vice-presidents. The approximate 
amounts raised were as follows: For domestic 
missions, $4,063; diocesan, $1,055; foreign, $800; 
Indian, $1,367; Mexican, $1,261; ten cent assess- 
ment, $267; Junior Auxiliary, $752. Three new 
branches have been organized during the year, 
and there has been an increased use of the mis- 
sionary lending library. The most encouraging 
feature of the work has been the rapid spread 
of the ‘‘Babies’ Branch.’”’ At the annual meet- 
ing of the auxiliary the old officers were re- 
elected. Following these canonical reports, and 
the others from the Associate Mission, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society, stirring mission- 
ary addresses were made by the Rev. R. Bow- 
den Shepherd and the Rev. Martin Aigner. 

On Wednesday, May 4th, the Holy Commun- 
ion having been celebrated both at St. Mary’s 
church and St. Barnabas, and Matins having 
been said at St. Mary’s, the convention re- 
assembled. Much important business was 
transacted. The reports of the various officers 
and committees, presented the preceding day, 
showed the sound financial condition of the 
diocese. The treasurer’s receipts were, for the 
Bishop’s salary, $4,825.46, leaving a balance of 
$325.46, and for convention expenses $3.077.86. 
The trustees of the Episcgpal fund reported re- 
ceipts of $63,898.03, an increase of $5,000. It is 
hoped that the fund will reach $100,000 when 
the Bishop has completed the 25th year of his 
episcopate. The financial situation was so en- 
couraging that the treasurer moved a resolution 
reducing the assessment for convention expen- 
ses from 214 to 2 per cent. Other reports were 
equally good. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee.—The Rev. Messrs. A. B. Baker, D.D., 
H. H. Oberly, C. M. Perkins, R. G. Moses; 
Messrs. R. S. Conover, Howard Richards, E. R. 
Shubrick, and J. B. Woodward. 

Deputies to General Convention.—The Rev. 
Messrs. A. B. Baker, D.D., O. A. Glazebrook, 
D.D., A. J. Miller, C. M. Perkins; Messrs. J. N. 
Carpender, J. H. Pugh, M.D., R. S. Conover, 
and EK. R. Shubrick. 

The Bishop appointed the following examin- 
ing chaplains: Convocation of Burlington, the 
Rev. John F.. Fenton, Ph. D., and the Rev. R. 
Bowden Shepherd ; Convocation of New Bruns- 
wick, the Rev. A. J. Miller, Rev. E. B. Joyce, 
B. D., Rev. E. J. Knight, B. D. 

On motion of the Rev. E. J. Knight, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report at the next con- 
vention if it were possible to organize some plan 
of mutual fire insurance for the church proper- 
ty of the diocese. A resolution passed by a 
standing vote, offered the good wishes and con- 
gratulations of the convention to R. H. Living- 
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ston, of Christ church, Bordentown, who, with 
one or two exceptions, had been present at- 
every annual convention since 1841, having 57 
times been elected delegate. There was a con-- 
siderable discussion on the proposition of the 
Rev. C. M. Rodman, altering the canon with re- 
gard to the election of rectors. The proposed 
canon empowered the bishop to present to the: 
vestry of a vacant parish three names from 
which a rector might be elected. In case of 
failure to elect, the Bishop was to present other 
names, and so on until the vacancy were filled. 
The Rev. R. A. Rodrick and others argued 
against this, because it prevented the elec- 
tion of any one to whom a bishop might be per- 
sonally opposed; and Mr. Rodrick offered an 
amendment providing that the bishop furnish 
names to the vestry, and that if the vestry 
elect any clergyman not so named, they be re- 
quired to notify the bishop, and grant him the: 
opportunity of presenting objections to the can- 
didate before a call be extended. After a vig- 
orous debate, both proposed canons were laid 
upon the table, there being questions as to the 
constitutional legality of either. The same 
course was taken with a proposal to allow 
women the right to vote at parish meetings—a. 
canon that has been regularly presented and as. 
regularly defeated for a number of years. 

After the usual vote of thanks to the congre-— 
gation and rector of St. Mary’s, the convention 
adjourned. : 


Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


The Bishop has issued the following letter to 
the clergy and laity of the diocese: 

DEAR BRETHREN: On account of the existence of 
a state of war between our beloved country and the 
Kingdom of Spain, your Bishop recommends that the: 
following order of prayers be observed in all parishes 


, and missions throughout the diocese: 


1. That while Congress is in session the Prayer for 
Congress be said whenever public services are held; 
also, that while hostilities continue, there be said 

2. The Prayer appointed to be u-ed‘‘In time of: 
War and Tumults”’ (Prayer Bk., p. 40); also 

3. ‘The Prayer to be said before a fight at sea. 
against any enemy” (Prayer Bk., p. 207), but changing: 
the phraseology thereof so as to read as follows: 

‘“‘O most powerful and glorious Lord God the Lord& 
of hosts, that rulest and commandest all things, ana 
that sittest in the throne judging right, we make our 
address to Thy Divine Majesty in this, our necessity,” 
etc. Gro. F. SEYMOUR. 

Bishop of Springfield. 


Florida 
Edwin G. Weed, D. D., Bishop 

The 55th annual council assembled in Christ. 
church, Pensacola, May 5th. The Holy Euchar- 
ist was celebrated by the Bishop, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rey. C. C. Leman. 

The clerical and lay deputies of the council. 
assembled in a hall north of the church, and 
were called to order by the Bishop. The Rev. 
J. R. Bicknell was elected secretary for the en- 
suing year. The Bishop appointed the usuak 
committees, and delivered his address, which 
showed gratifying results of the past year’s 
work. On motion of Maj. G. R. Fairbanks, it was. 
resolved that a memorial be sent to the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies of the next General 
Convention, asking for the repeal of that part of 
Title I.,Canon 19, Section 8, Paragraph 1, which 
requires the consent of the Standing Commit- 
tees for the consecration of a bishop-elect during. 
a recess of the General Convention; also Title 
I., Canon 19, Section 2, Paragraph I., which re- 
quires the consent of the House of Deputies. 
during the meeting of the General Convention. 
The object of this is to leave the power of ac- 
cepting or rejecting in the hands of the bishops. 
alone. 

A missionary meeting was held in Christ. 
church at 8 o’clock in the evening, with ad- 
dresses by Bishop Weed, Ven. B. G. White, 
and the Rev. V. W. Shields, D.D. Thursday 
morning, after devotional exercises, the council 
proceeded to the election of deputies to the 
General Convention, which resulted as follows: 
The Rev. Messrs. V. W. Shields, D. D., P. H. 
Whaley, G. H. Ward, and C. M. Sturgis = 
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Messrs. George R. Fairbanks, F. P. Fleming, 
‘W. W. Hampton, R. D, Knight. 

The following officers and committees were 
elected: Raymond D. Knight, treasurer; 
Standing Committee: Rev. Messrs. V. W. Shields, 
D.D., W. H. Carter, D.D., LL. D., G. H. Ward; 
Messrs. W. W. Hampton, H. E. Dotterer, and 
R. D. Knight; Board of Missions, the Rev. 
Messrs. V. W. Shields, D D, Curtis Grubb, R. 
#. Grubb, and B. G. White; Messrs. W. W. 
Hampton, F. P. Fleming, Jr. and G. R. Fair- 
banks. 

The afternoon was spent in a trip down Pen- 
sacolo Bay to view the forts and fortifications 
which the government has recently erected at 
that place. The evening session assembled to 
hear the repur ts of committees and to complete 
unfinished business. A communication was re- 
ceived from the secretary of the missionary 
jurisdiction of Southern Florida, asking the co- 
operation of this diocese in petitioning the leg- 
islature of Florida for more stringent divorce 
Jaws. On acconnt of the lateness of the hour, it 
was referred to the next council. After the 
singing of the Gloria in Excelsis and the conclud- 
ing devotions, the council adjourned to meet at 
St. John’s church, Jacksonville, on the first 
Wednesday in May, 1899. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 
A prominent Congregational minister has ap- 
plied to the Bishop for Orders in the Church. 


The Kansas Theological School has just closed 
its Kaster cerm. Ninestudents came up for the 
dectures and examination. Dean Sykes has 
been added to the faculty as a lecturer in hom- 
dletics and apologetics. 


St. Paul’s church, Coffeyville, the Rev. R. H. 
‘Barnes, deacon-in-charge, supports its rector 
for the frst time in its history. 


The corner-stone of the new stone church of 
Grace parish, Winfield, was laid by the Rev. C. 
B. Carpenter, the rector, last week. On the oc- 
casion he used the silver trowel and mallet 
doaned him by Bishop Millspaugh who had re- 
ceived it as an heirloom from his father-in-law, 
the late Bishop Clarkson. 


The Bishop was pleasantly surprised on his 
‘birthday by the visit, ina body, of the officers 
and vestry of the diocesan institutions and ca- 
thedral, who bestowed some complimentary 
words and tokens. The Bishop responded, 
transferring the compliments to his clergy and 
helpers. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

The diocese of Newark has contributed two 
chaplains to the United States army—the Rev. 
John Keller, of Trinity mission, Arlington, and 
chaplain to the Bishop, is now chaplain of the 
First Regiment at Sea Girt, and the Rev. 
Dwight Galloupe, rector of St. Paul's church, 
Newark, has gone South as a post chaplain, 
with leave of absence from his parish. 


St. John’s church,: Newark, has flags hung in- 
side the church, where they are to remain until 
- peace is declared. 


The 50th anniversary of the ordination of 
Bishop Starkey is to be vbserved on May 21st, 
by a service in Christ church, East Orange, fol- 
Jowed by a public reception. 


The will of the Kev. Horace S. Bishop, D,D., 
iate rector of Christ church, East Orange, leaves 
the sum of $3,000 to the hospital of St. Barna- 
bas, Newark, to endow a bed in memory of his 
wife. 


The second annual graduation of nurses from 
the training school of the hospital of St. Bar- 
nabas, took place in the chapel on Tuesday, 
May 12th. Thirteen graduate nurses received 
‘their diplomas. An address was made by the 
Rev. George M. Christian, D.D. A social re- 
ception followed in the Nurses’ Home. 


The annual meeting of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society was held in Trinity church, Bayonne, 
on May 12th. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. G. H. Bottome, of New York. 


The Living Church 


At the April meeting of the Newark clericus, 
a paper on the so-called ‘Higher Criticism,’’ was 
read by the Rev. Appleton Grannis. 


North Carolina 
~ Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


The following special prayers are set forth by 
Bishop Cheshire for use in his diocese and in 
the jurisdiction of Asheville, during the contin- 
uance of the war. The clergy are also requested 
to use the collect for the 5th Sunday after Trin- 
ity before the final blessing on all occasions of 
public worship: 

FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 

O Eternal God who alone spreadest out the heavens 
and rulest the raging of the sea; who hast compassed 
the waters with bounds urtil day and night come to 
an end; be pleased to receive into Thy almighty and 
most gracious protection the fleets and armies of our 
country, wheresoever they may be called to serve. 
Preserve them from the dangers of the sea and from 
the violence of the enemy; that they may be a safe- 
guard to the honor and welfare of the United States 
of America. and set forward truth and justice in the 
earth; that the inhabitants thereof muy in peace and 
quietness serve Thee, our God, and with a thankful 
remembrance of Thy mercies praise and glorify Thy 
Holy Name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

O Almighty God and Saviour, we implore Thy bless- 
ing upon our brethren who, in the service of our 
country, go forth agairst the enemy. Give them faith, 
courage, and endurance, patience, gentleness, and 
obedience. Preserve them in the midst of the temp- 
tations of the camp and of the field; fromthe perils 
of the ocean and of the land; from the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and from the sickness that de- 
stroyeth in the noonday. Keepthem under the shad- 
ow of Thy wing, and restore them in safety to us. 
And to such as may fall in battle or by sickness, of 
our brethren or of our enemies, do Thou, O Lord, 
graciously grant the preparation of repentance unto 
life eternal; through the infinite love and merits of 
the Saviour of all men, Thy Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Tennessee 
Thos. F. Gailcr, D.D., Bishop 

The 66th annual convention was held in Cal- 
vary church, Memphis, May 3-6, and was one 
of the best the diocese has ever had. Some.im- 
portant matters came up for consideration. It 
was feared that the financial report might not 
be favorable, as the diocese has found it difficult 
to meet its obligations during the past three or 
four years, but to every one’s relief, the trus- 
tees reported more money raised last year than 
for years before, and the finances in better con- 
dition than they had been for some time. There 
is a small indebtedness to Bishop Quintard’s es- 
tate, but that was easily provided for. 

Another important matter was the revision of 
the canons, especially those bearing on mission 
work. The chairman of the committee, the 
Rev. Frederick P. Davenport, presented there: 
port, and it was accepted by the convention 
and disposed of in a satisfactory manner. 

The missionary meeting Thursday night was 
most successful, and the enthusiasm awakened 
was the keynote of the convention. The new 
pledges from parishes and individuals amounted 
to $2,500, and the total amount for the year is 
$4,300 to be used among the white people, and 
$4,000 among the negroes. All this goes for work 
in this diocese. The missionary committee 
elected was the Rev. Messrs. F. P. Vavenport, 
Stephen H. Green; Messrs. E. S. Proudfit and 
C. C. Currier. 

The election of deputies to the General Con- 
vention was as follows: The Rev. F.. P. Daven- 
port, the Rev. Drs. Ringgold, Winchester, and 
the Rev. Thomas F.. Martin; JudgefJoshua W. 
Caldwell; Messrs. Edward G. Richmond, B. L. 
Wiggins, and George M. Darrow. 

Bishop Gailor choosing Memphis as his home, 
made some changes in the officers of the diocese 
necessary. The Standing Committee now con- 
sists of the Rev. Dr. Patterson, the Rev. Messrs. 
Davenport and Green, and Messrs. M. B. Treze- 
vant and Henry J. Lynn. 

The convention passed resolutions on the 
death of the late Bishop Quintard, and ordered 
that the memorial services, and such other me- 
morial matter as Bishop Gailor might select, be 
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publisbed in a handsome memorial book for gen- 
eral distribution. 

The corner-stone of the cathedral, described 
in Tue Livine Cuurca of April 30th, was laid on 
this occasion, and was, of course, an interesting 
ceremony. 

The convention will assemble next May in St. 
Paul's church, Chattanooga. 


North Dakota 

Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

Bishop Morrison visited, on St. Mark’s Day, 
the church of the Redeemer, Bathgate, and con- 
firmed a class of eight. The Rev. D. H. Clark- 
son lately took charge of this point. He also 
holds services evety Sunday at Neche and St. 
Thomas. The outlook is encouraging for ag- 
gressive work, At Bathgate a rectory will be 
built this summer. At St. Thomas it is expected 
that a church will be erected very shortly. The 
small but faithful band of Church people have 
worked for several years with this end in view, 
and now have one-half the amount required. 
With further contributions at home,and with 
some outside assistance, they expect to build the 
church,and hope to have it consecrated when it 
is opened for the first service. 


Farao.—The Rt. Rev. G. D. Morrison made 
his second visit to this parish on Sunday, May 
1st, and confirmed a class of 18 persons, among 
them being one Roman Catholic. The Bishop 
expects to visit the parish again in July. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

On May 34, the Southern convocation held its 
spring meeting in St. John’s church, Clinton. 
There was a good attendance. At the Holy 
Eucharist, the preacher was the Rev. John C. 
H. Mockridge who gave an admirable sermon 
on the text, ‘‘Lord, what wiit Thou have me to 
do?” In the afternoon the Rev. R. B. Balcom 
read a paper on ‘Confirmation classes; how 
shall they be prepared?” The discussion that 
followed showed how loyal to the catechism 
the clergy are in the preparation of confirmees. 
At the evening missionary service, addresses 
were given by the Rev. Messrs. H. Horton and 
Wm. Gardam whose subjects were, ‘‘Giving”’ 
and ‘'The Church’s great mission.”’ 


Cuinton.—Church work is progressing in this 
parish excellently, though in its history expe- 
riences have been varied and discouragements 
many. But for the past 20 years a steady growth 
has pleased the hearts of the congregation. At 
one time there were but a single male communi- 
cant and a few ladies. Now the communicants’ 
list numbers 116, 34 of whom are men and boys; 
a Confirmation class of 12 members is in prep- 
aration; a vested choir has lately been formed, 
to sing at Evensong each Sunday, and occasion- 
aJly at the Holy Eucharist; an adult choir sings 
in the mornings. The Rev. W. R. Blachford is 
rector. 

Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—Miss Dexter, the matron of the 
Church Home for Orphans and Destitute Chil- 
dren, has resigned, after a service of 26 years. 
Her diligence and efficiency in the training of 
children largely rescued from the street, and 
bringing them up in the ways of the Church, 
have indicated themselves in happy results. 
Two of these are now priests of the Church, 
one is a prominent lawyer, and others hold re- 
sponsible positions in commercial life. Many a 
testimony is given, from her training, of what 
may be done to impress upon the tender mind 
the Church’s teaching, and her withdrawal 
from the Home,on account of impaired health, is 
greatly to be deplored. 

A large crucifix, the gift of those who attend- 
ed the Mission held by Fr. Dolling, of England, 
in St. John the Evangelist’s, was blessed May 
5th. It is at the left of the altar, and the cross 
isten feet high. Its material is mahogany, and 
the figure is of terra cotta. 

St. Monica’s Day was duly observed at St. 
Monica’s Home, at 45 Joy st., where the Sis- 
ters of St. Margaret offer shelter and care to 
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colored women and children. The celebration 
of the day towards the afternoon was patriotic 
in its character, with decorations made of the 
Stars and Stripes and Union Jack. The recep- 
tion room was made very attractive, and a large 
number of persons attended. bringing the little 
silk bags filled with the birthday toll; others 
responded through the mail. A good sum was 
raised in this way. The various rooms were 
made bright with tables laden with fancy arti- 
cles and refreshments. 


Wincuester.—The illness of the rector of the 
church of: the Epiphany, the Rey. J. W. Suter, 
has caused much uneasiness among his parish- 
ioners and friends. The physicians have been 
unable to determine the nature of the malady, 
and this in itself has alarmed his family and 
others who are praying for his speedy recovery. 


ATTLEBORO’.—'‘A bird carnival’? was held in 
Bates Hall, for the benefit of All Saints’ build- 
ing fund, May 3d; 140 children were dressed in 
colors to represent New Engiand birds. The 
rector’s wife, Mrs. Tryon, is’ a recognized 
authority on birds. 


NewtonvinLe.—The prospects of building a 
church edifice at this place are increasing, and 
the interest of the people is very encouraging. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 


The’ Bishop of the diocese has sent to each 
parish priest in Vermont this special prayer for 
use during the war: 

O God who dost govern all things in heaven and on 
earth, we beg Thy mercy and favor for our country in 
this time of need. We pray Thee, O Lord, to be with 
our soldiers and sailors; grant success to their en- 
deavors, and a speerly end to the war, that all may en- 
joy the blessings of justice and peace. Restrain the 
evil passions of men; give wisdom to ourrulers; com- 
fort the suffering and the bereaved; and overrule all 
things to the advancement of Thy glory and the wel- 
fare of Thy people; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. fe 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Bishop Whipple asks the use of this prayer in 
the congregations of the diocese: 

Almighty God, the Supreme Governor of all things, 
whese power no creature can re st; to whom it be- 
longeth to punish sinners and to be merciful to those 
who truly repent; who hath led us in storm and sun- 
shine and hath cemented the bonds of brotherhood in 
our nation; we come to Thee for Thy help and bless- 
ing. We ask Thy protection for our soldiers and 
sailors, that they, armed by Thy defence, may be de- 
livered from tleir enemies, and bring a just and 
righteous peace to us and to those whom we defend. 
We acknowledge our sins. Those things which we 
have no right to ask for our righteousness, we do ask 
for the merits of Jesus Christ, our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


Sr. Paut.—The victory at Manila was cele- 
brated at the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
day after it occurred, at 9 o’clock Matins. The 
church-yard flag was run up, national hymns 
were sung, the Twentieth Selection and War 
Lessons were read, and the Thanksgiving for 
Victory was offered. 


The rector of Christ church, the Rev. C. D. 
Andrews, has already begun making prepara- 
tions for celebrating the jubilee of the church 
in 1900. The festivities will probably cover 
a whole week, when it is hoped the large bona- 
ed debt on the church will be wiped out en- 
tirely. 

The Easter tide banquet and reception of the 
Church Club was held at Hotel Ryan; about 65 
prominent clergy and laymen were present, 
Judge Nelson, president, presiding. Addresses 
were delivered by Bishop Whipple, the Rev. A. 
A. Butler, the Rey. James Dobbin, and others, 
upon the ‘‘Diocesan institutions of the Episcopal 
Church.’’ Bishop Gilbert was unable to be 
present on account of illness. The Bishop, with 
his family, will reside at his summer home in 
Faribault. 

The Shattuck School boys residing in Minne- 
sota have tendered themselves to the Governor 
for services in the Cuban war. 
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The clericus of St. Paul and Minneapolis held 
their post-Lenten meeting at Messiah church. 
Nearly all the clergy were present. The meet- 
ing began with a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, followed by a luncheon in the guild 
woom in the afternoon. A paper on ‘‘The cler- 
gyman as pastor and priest,’ was read by the 
Rev. Charles Holmes. The Rev. Mr. Sallinger 
gave a Bible exegesis. Bishop Whipple arrived 
during the afternoon and addressed the cleri- 
cus. The Rev. Wm. Wilkinson delivered the 
sermon, selecting for his discourse, ‘‘The cler- 
gyman, a watchman and a prophet.” 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Efforts are being made bya 
Brotherhood man (colored) to organize a mis- 
sion for colored people. He has found some 26 
people formerly communicants of the Church. 
The mission will probably be located in St. 
Mark’s parish. 


Rhode Island 

Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PrRovIDENCE.—The rectorship of All Saints’ 
Memorial church, left vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev.Dr. Daniel Henshaw, has been perma- 
nently assumed by the Rev. Arthur M. Aucock, 
who has been his assistant for the past eight 
years. The resignation of the late rector went 
into effect Sunday morning, May Ist, when he 
delivered a short farewell sermon. Dr. Hen- 
shaw’s life work has been at All Saints’ chureh, 
he having been its rector for 44 years. The po- 
sition the church occupies to-day as one of the 
largest and most important in the diocese, is 
largely the result of his devotion and earnest 
labor At a recent meeting of the vestry, Dr. 
Henshaw was unanimously elected rector emer- 
itus. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. F. K. Raikes, late rector of the 
church of the Holy Cross, North East, entered 
into rest on April 30th. The funeral was largely 
attended, friends coming from Sandusky, Em- 
porium, Dunkirk, and other places. The serv- 
ice took place at St. Mary’s church, Buffalo, 
Bishop Walker and seven other clergy taking 
part in the service. Mr. Raikes was in his 57th 
year, and had been in failing health for some 
weeks. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

CuARLESTOWN.—A very chaste and beautiful 
memorial window was unveiled inSt. Michael's 
church on Easter Sunday,to the memory of Mrs. 
Sadie Simmons Simms. Itisareproduction of a 
painting by Alex Ender, a Norwegian artist, 
and represents the angel of the Resurrection 
seated on the stone which has been rolled from 
the tomb where Jesus lay. The figure of the 
angel is the embodiment of dignity and grace, 
while the face expresses much spiritual beauty ; 
the right hand points upward, indicating He is 
risen. The tomb is in the centre of a rocky 
cavern; through the opening can be seen the 
distant spires of Jerusalem. Near it stands 
Mary Magdaleneand Mary,the mother of James, 
while looking into the cavern is Salome. The 
coloring is rich and harmonious, and the deli- 
cate tints are well brought out by the band of 
golden opalescent glass which enriches the pic- 
ture. On the octave of Easter, Bishop Capers 
confirmed in this church 25 candidates, most of 
whom were very youthful. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The May meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood 
was held at Bishopstead, when the Rev. Harry 
Ransom read a paper on Confirmation. 


The Rev. Chas. F. Spalding, D.D., has entered 
upon his duties as rector of Laurel, by whose 
people he has been received most warmly and 
hospitably. He isalso in charge of the mission 
at Delmar. 


Work has been begun on a handsome rectory 
for St. John’s church, Wilmington. 

At Georgetown, the rector, the Rev. John 
Warnock, has trained and introduced a very 
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efficient vested choir of 30 voices, of both sexes ; 
the women, however, not being vested in men’s 
attire, as to which it is known that the Bishop 
has strong views. 

It is hoped that before long work may be com- 
menced on a permanent church building for the: 
colored mission in Wilmington. 

The rector of New Castle, the Rev. Dr. Mun- 
son, is with the Delaware Regiment as its regu- 
lar chaplain, in camp near Middletown. 


Dr. and Mrs. Moort’s Work 


DeEaR Living CourcH:—I would like to say 
something to the readers of your weekly jour- 
nal about our work here in Africa, in order to 
encourage interest in this part of the mission 
field. It is a fact much to be deplored that the 
work of the African mission is so little known 
and spoken of in the American Church to-day, 
especially as it represents such a large part of 
Christ’s kingdom yet to be garnered. The work 
is peculiar and, like all other of similar nature, 
needs stimulation and encouragement. The 
field is wide, having an area of about 150 000 
square miles, with comparatively few workers. 

The particular feature of the work to which 
I wish to call attention is that of industrial 
training for the youths of this country. The 
position of our native women to-day, compels. 
me to make a plea in behalf of the girls. After 
strenuous effort, and with some degree of suc- 
cess, the ‘Girls’ Graded Church School’ has 
been opened, the cause of which has been so 
vigorously advocated by the Rev. Paulus Moort,, 
M.D.,and with hope for sympathy and aid in 
the undertaking, we make known what has been 
done and what are at present our pressing 
needs. 

Immediately upon his return to this country, 
Dr. Moort began to secure articles with which 
to begin this work within the rectory of Trini- 
ty church. Wecan accommodate but a limited 
number of pupils, while we have applications 
for over fifty. It will be seen, therefore, that- 
we need a building to accommodate those who. 
are anxious to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered. Besides assisting in the general 
work of the house, the pupils are instructed in 
laundry work, sewing,and mending. Daily les- 
sons are given in reading, spelling, geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic, as will beseen by the 
enclosed circular. Morning and Evening 
Prayers, with regular Scripture lessons, are: 
conducted by Dr. Moort. Thus a familiarity 
with the Bible and Prayer Bookis given. There 
are marked changes already in the habits and 
customs of the girls within our household, 
which are very encouraging to note. On Sun- 
day last we presented four girls for Baptism,. 
two of whom have been rescued from pagan- 
ism. It was an impressive sight. One native 
Kroo girl bears the disfiguring mark of her 
tribe, a broad, black stripe reaching from the 
top of the forehead to the nose, a mark which 
never can be effaced. Happily, it bears no sig- 
nificance to the marks of sin, which Baptism in 
the blood of Jesus can for ever efface. 

The necessity of such a course of training as. 
mentioned above, for the native girls of this P 
struggling republic, cannot but commend itself 
to a fair-minded public. 

When we consider woman as an important 
factor ina community or nation, and the potency 
of the influence she is capable of wielding 
whether for good or evil, intelligently or ignor- 
antly, our first care should be the training of 
the woman who influences the man, who in turn 
influences the nation. 

During the past four years great strides have 
been made in America in establishing industrial 
schools, the importance of which is universally 
acknowledged. 

How much more, then, theimportance of such 
a course of training for those whom Chris- 
tianity.rescues. from. heathen worship, who- 
have never dreamed of the careful home train- 
ing of godly parents, or the blessing of a well 
ordered home, as many of us have inherited. 

As the awakening of the inner spiritual life is 
felt, so the latent qualities of the material life: 
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are stirred into action, and the two forces 
should be developed and nourished side by side. 
_We must help our girls to see the good there is 
in life, and draw out and develop the best that 
isin them. Our influence should be exerted to 
arouse a longing for real, earnest living. Our 
young woman must be taught to make ‘‘home’’ 
the widest sphere of a woman’s influence, and 
to adorn it with pure, womanly dignity, leading 
her hustand with gentle power, and rearing 
her children in obedience and love. 

We cannot hope to accomplish the results 
without strict disciplinary training, to over- 
throw the reign of centuries of superstition and 
paganism, but by whe help of Almighty God we 
believe it possible, and, dear reader, is not the 
end sought for, worthy the gigantic effort and 
assistance needed ? 

The girls thus trained will become women of 
influence in the moral, social and religious life 
of Liberia, and throughout Africa, thus 
strengthening the Church and extending the 
kingdom of our dear Lord. You who have so 
much for your daughters, think of the millions 
of empty lives denied the blessings which a 
Christian land can give, and help us build the 
much needed hall. 

The plan of the building shown on our circu- 
lar, was gotten up by the late Hon. Orlando B. 
Potter, a dear friend and patron of Dr. Moort, 
who promised to give the same in memory of 
his wife, whenever the work here warranted 
the necessity of building. Owing to his sudden 
death and having left no will, we feel con- 
strained to appeal to the benevolence of the 
American Church people and all well-wishers, 
foraid in the construction of a building which is 
now a necessity. EvizaBeto M. Moorr. 
March 7th, 1898. 

Donations may be sent to the following ad- 
dresses: THe CuurcnH Missions Hovuss, or to the 
Rev. Georce C. Hovueuton, D. D., Treas., 1 
East 29th st., New York city, or tothe Rev. 
Pautvus Moort, M. D., Monrovia, W. Africa. 


Missions Among the Eskimo 
BY THE BISHOP OF MACKENZIE RIVER 


In continuation of my annual report, I must 
now, as promised, bring the northern missions 
under review. 

As before mentioned, I visited Peel River in 
July, and had the pleasure of ordaining Mr. 
Whittaker, and of meeting and addressing the 
Indians and Eskimo. 

Besides this, ] had a most interesting inter- 
view with four of the Christian leaders. Each 
of them gave me a little account of his work, ex- 
perience, etc., and they all seemed earnest and 
devoted, especially the youngest. One of them 
spoke of himself as being ‘‘thirsty for the work,”’ 
and described the difficulties of teaching during 
the long, cold, dark, winter nights in a smoky 
camp, with no light but such as was given by 
the flickering fire, and often in the midst of 
great scarcity of food. Another said he used to 
feel, and still felt, like a little child learning to 
walk, and that the ministers, especially the 
archdeacon, picked him up, and helped him 
along. A third who, together with his party, 
had suffered severely from starvation, was 
thankful for the hard times, because it drew 
them nearer to God. The fourth had been in the 
work ten years. At first he taught only the 
children; then he held prayers on Sunday. He 
was always wishing to do more, and to know 
more. His desire was to do whatever is best 
and most likely to please God. 

‘The native pastor and his party had also been 
in great straits. For days together they had 
been without food, and three men and eleven 
children had perished. In the spring, when the 
Indians began to assemble at the fort, scarlet 
fever broke out, but fortunately it was of such 
a mild type that although every native was at- 
tacked, only one death occurred. While itlasted 
Mr. and Mrs. Stringer were constantly engaged 
attending upon the sick, and the latter found 
her hospital experience of great service. School 
had to be suspended for a time, but in spite of 
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all drawbacks most of the scholars have made 
good progress, and the work generally has pro- 
gressed favorably. One hundred and thirteen 
of the communicants assembled at the Lord’s 
Table, and the offerings amounted to over $50. 

An account of Messrs. Stringer and Whitta- 
ker’s work amongst the Eskimo has appeared in 
some of the Church papers, soI need give onlya 
summary of it here; but I would call attention 
to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Stringer and Mr. 
Young are now residing at Herschel Island, and 
ask special prayers for them in that trying posi- 
tion. Itis the most northerly inhabited spot inthe 
British Dominions, and perhaps the most inac- 
cessible; a bleak, desolate, treeless island, ice- 
bound for nine months of the year, and sur- 
rounded by floating masses of it during the 
short summer. 

A few lines from Mr. Whittaker’s report will 
give some idea of the dangers and difficulties of 
carrying on the work in these high latitudes. 
Referring to his visit to the eastern village, 
Kittigagzooit, he says: ‘‘'The Huskies received 
me kindly, holding a big reception in the young 
chief’s house on my arrival, and talking long 
with and about me. I remained at the village 
just two weeks, and a most uncomfortable time 
it was; principally on account of the cold. They 
are all in snow houses now, and the tempera- 
ture required to preserve asnow house will not 
conduce to a white man’s comfort. I suffered 
constantly and almost unremittingly with cold 
hands and feet, and no amount of clothing would 
keep them warm. My blood appeared to stag- 
nate and to afford me no heat. Consequently I 
did little teaching, although my ears and tongue 
being in good working order, I was able to learn 
and apply very many new wordsand usages, be- 
sides systematically augmenting our vocabulary 

The intense cold made me ravenously 
hungry, and although deer meat was plentiful, 
I craved fat, and at length was tempted to try 
some of the white whale, that had lain in the 
ground since summer. It was strong, even burn- 
ing my throat, but after a little I ate it with 
relish. It is eaten about half frozen, raw, of 
course. 

“Occasionally I held service, with singing and 
prayers, but the truth was I could think of hard- 
ly anything else but how to get warm. There- 
fore after two weeks I bade them good morning, 
and started for the island. No reference was 
made during my stay to the unpleasant episode 
of last summer. The chief was uniformly kind, 
and all the people friendly and courteous. 
In the house where I stayed were two Huskie 
families, seven of them and myself, all in one 
room, about the size of an ordinary bedroom. 
There we ate, drank, slept, and lived the daily 
round. The houses are just such as you may see 
in any pictures of Arctic scenes. There is no 
fire in them except the big seal oil lamp, over 
which they do much of their cooking.” 


After taking leave of the Eskimo he had to 
travel 150 miles to the nearest ship. On the 
third morning a storm blew up, and in the blind- 
ing drift they missed their camping place, 
traveled far out to sea, and, unable to find land, 
had to sleep on the ice. He says: ‘“‘There on 
the bare ice, far from shore, the wind blowing 
agale, with the temperature at 45 degrees be- 
low zero, we made what shelter we could with 
our sled and a big cotton sheet, spread our bed- 
ding on the ice, and crept in, pulling the dogs 
across our feet for their safety and ours. It was 
a question in my mind when we lay down, 
whether we should ever getup. Wehad run 
about 50 miles, and were very tired, and I really 
suffered more from cramp than cold; but, hap- 
pily, slept fairly well.’? The next morning, after 
five hours hard traveling, they reached their 
destination in safety, with no greater mishap 
than a few frost bites and lameness in theknees, 
and were hospitably entertained by the captain 
of the ship. They had traveled 70 miles on foot, 
in 33 hours, had drunk nothing during that time, 
and had eaten but once! Whata narrow escape 
they had may be gathered from the following: 
Proceeding from ship to ship along the shore, 
and staying awhile at each, they at length 
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reached the island. On March 6th, a most ter- 
rific gale came on suddenly, in the midst of a 
warm, beautiful day, and caught a great many 
men away from the ships, some hunting, others 
visiting ships at a distance. The result was 
that four seamen and two natives were frozen 
to death, all within a mile, and some within 200 
yards of the ships! The bodies were recovered 
the next day,and baried the day following. 

He stayed three weeks at the island, holding 
frequent services for the natives, and weekly 
ones for the whalers, and was “‘able to teach 
the people many things which they heard glad- 
ly, but may heed little.” He reached home in 
the.best of health, after three months’ life under 
the above circumstances. 

A few weeks later Mr. Stringer, accompanied 
by Mr. Young, retraced Mr. Whittaker’s steps, 
and visited first the western, then the eastern 
Eskimo. Of the former he writes: ‘There is a 
growing eagerness to learn manifested ty the 
western natives. Altogether the visit was quite 
encouraging—at least the Word was preached 
and listened to, and the work was moreof a 
personal nature than heretofore.’? There were 
many natives at the island, as usual, with 
whom he held daily prayers. Amongst the east- 
ern tribe, however, matters at first were not so 
satisfactory. Evil reports, as he at length dis- 
covered, spread by some of the ships’ people to 
serve their own ends, had produced a decided 
coolness, which, however, gradually wore off, 
and many pleasant days were spent with them 
as they journeyed together uptheriver towards 
the fort. ‘'The sons of old Ooblouk whomI have 
often mentioned before, were among the num- 
ber, and were always most attentive. They 
nearly always have evening prayers, and ask a 
blessing before eating.’? Owing to the lateness 
of the season home was not reached until the 
23d June, causing Mrs. Stringerno littleanxiety. 

The ‘unpleasant episode”? referred to, oc- 
curred the previous summer when Mr. and Mrs. 
Stringer and Mr. Whittaker were at the east- 
ern village. It was caused by a bottle of whis- 
key, of which the chief had partaken too freely. 
Taking offense at a little inadvertence, he flew 
into a rage, ordered the whole party to leave 
and never to return, and was with difficulty re- 
strained from violence! Fortunately some of 
the men took a right view of the situation, 
seized and carried him off bodily, and in a short 
time the excitement calmed down and he re- 
turned and made it up by shaking hands all 
round. In how great peril their lives were He 
on)y knows who kept them from it. 

I am thankful to learn that the liquor traffic 
amongst the Eskimo has very greatly abated, 
but sorry that its twin vice is as rampant as 
ever, ‘white children being the rule rather 
than the exception,”’ at the island. 

Thediscovery of gold on the upper Yukon has 
brought a number of gold seekers into this dis- 
trict who are endeavoring to make their way 
thither, and who have been frozen in at differ- 
ent points on the route. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands more will be coming through after 
navigation opens; and there seems every prob- 
ability that many will settle along the river, 
and search for the precious meta! on this side 
the mountains, and perhaps start other indus- 
tries. ¥ 

In view of this, there seems an urgent call for 
more missionaries. There ought to be one at 
every post to look after the spiritual welfare of 
the incomers, and also for the protection of the 
natives. 

If this commends itself to anyone I shall be 
glad to receive funds for the support of three or 
four more men. Prompt action ought to be 
taken, and the ground occupied as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Contributions for this purpose will be gladly 
received and acknowledged by H.G. MaLavER, 
Esq., 20 Compton Terrace, Islington, London, 
Eng; G. GrispaLe, Esq., Synod Office, Winnipeg, 
Canada; G. C. THomas, Esq., Church Missions 
House, New York, U.S. A., or may be paid into 
the Mackenzie River diocesan account, Imperi- 
al Bank, Winnipeg. 
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OOD FRIDAY in London, the English 

papers remark, is both better and worse 
observed than in years gone by. In spite 
of the fact that numberless churches were 
filled with devout, earnest congregations, 
the fact stares the observer in the face in 
all the great thoroughfares of the city that 
the church-goers are, after all, ‘‘but a 
small percentage of the population, and 
that the great mass is unaffected by the 
Church’s efforts to keep religiously the 
most holy fast in her calendar.” It is, how- 
ever, an encouraging sign that so many 
churches were crowded during the day, as 
one service succeeded another. Another 
sign of the influence of the Church in the 
observance of Good- Friday is the changed 
attitude of the Dissenters towards the day. 
“Tt is true that in no instance is it kept as 
a solemn fast, but the once familiar tea- 
fights and holiday-making are gradually 
giving way to, or at least accompanied by, 
more seemly religious services.” Even the 
concert halls show a degree of respect for 
the day, by rendering, in whole or in part, 
the ‘‘Messiah,” the ‘‘Crucifixion,’’ Bach’s 
Passion music, and similar works. There 
is room for question whether it does not 
signify as healthy a state of things, when 
the world continues to be frankly worldly 
without outward conformity to a religion of 
which it does not admit the inward reality 
und power, as when by restraint of external 
law, or social custom appealing to self- 
interest, it is compelled to show an outward 
respect it does not actually feel for sacred 
institutions. The true power of Christian- 
ity is in its moral force, and it is a better 
test of reality when people go to church be- 
cause they desire to do so, than when their 
attendance is governed by social custom or 
any other species of external influence. 


= 
The Vatican Council of 1870 


and Afterwards 


HE facts of history are very stubborn 

when they stand against and oppose 
lofty pretensions in Church or State. 
Events, also, sometimes move very rapidly, 
and it is difficult to keep pace with them 
and to mark their intimate bearing upon 
such pretensions. But if ever overweening 
assertions of authority were rebuked from 
above by the Divine ordering of human af- 
fairs, which is about the only way they are 
effectively rebuked nowadays, it looks as if 
the blasphemous Vatican Decree of 1870 
were suffering such a condemnation. 

The council had scarcely been suspended 
when the Franco-Russian War shattered 
the throne of Napoleon III., Rome’s protect- 
or in Italy, and led to the establishment of 
a republic of France hostile to Rome, and 
to the success of the party of United Italy 
and the downfall of the temporal power of 
the Papacy. In Germany, the consolidated 
empire replied to the Vatican Decree by 
one of the most stringent persecutions of 
modern times, carried out under the forms 
of law. In France, the Roman Curia has 
wiped out all its ancient traditions, has 
thrown the monarchists overboard, and has 
openly supported the republic. In Germa- 
ny, it has done better for itself, because it 
had the moral glory and strength which 
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belongs to the persecuted party. In Italy, 
it sees only a chaos which the Pope is as 
unable to prevent as he is to help bring into 
order, a fatal weakness in politics and reli- 
gion, which must end in disaster. And now 
at last, the one country which was stead- 
fastly devoted to the papal throne, which 
has never wavered in its loyalty, no matter 
what external or internal disasters it met 
with, is in a fair way to be reduced to impo- 
tence among the nations by war and by in- 
ternal revolution. Spain is Rome’s most 
faithful daughter, the only nation in Europe 
that remains thoroughly papal, and Spain 
is tottering toruin. As for Austro-Hunga- 
ry. it seems to be in the throes of internal 
dissolution. What support for infallibility 
is to be found among the nations? From 
the very moment the Vatican Decree was 
pronounced, the papal throne has been 
stripped of its supports on every hand. Is 
God speaking in human events and con- 
demning those pretensions which trench 
upon His prerogatives and which virtually 
depose the Lord Jesus Christ from His 
headship over the Church and destroy the 
unity of His mystical Body? 

For What Does the Church 

Exist? 

ECENT articles in The Church Economist 

have much to say of the influence ex- 
erted by the Church, especially in New 
York, for the benefit of ‘‘Labor.” The Church 
Association for the Advancement of the In- 
terests of Labor, of which Bishop Potter 
is honorary vice-president, appears to have 
been particularly active during the ten 
years of its existence. It has been con- 
stantly on the watch to let no opportunity 
pass where its intervention might be useful. 
In 1889 it headed a memorial urging fair 
treatment of retail saleswomen, especially: 
during the holiday season. In 1890 it in- 
stituted public meetings in the interest of 
wage-earners, and of services for working- 
men the evening before Labor Day, rather 
oddly called ‘‘Labor Day Eve,” as if it were 
in the Church calendar. In 1893 it set on 
foot a board of arbitration, now resolved 
into the New York Councilof Mediation and 
Conciliation, which on one or two occasions 
has, by timely intervention, accomplished a 
great deal of good. This association is vir- 
tually endorsed by the Church, having forty 
bishops as honorary vice-presidents. The 
work in which it is engaged is undoubtedly 
avery praiseworthy kind of philanthropy, 
and it is well that the Church should be 
known as taking a leading and effective part 
in everything that tends to better the con- 
dition of all classes of society. 

But, after all, such activities are not those 
for which the Church exists. There is a 
strong tendency at the present period to as- 
sume that the bettering of the temporal 
condition of people is the main purpose of 
the Church, and that unless it is fulfilling 
such a mission it is of no use in the world. 
It is necessary that such a position should 
be most emphatically rejected. It is closely 
connected with the prevalent materialism 
of the times. The underlying idea some- 
times finds actual expression that, after all, 
this world is the only one we are sure of, 
and that the main object of existence is to 
attain to as great a degree of comfort and 
happiness as possible here and now, and let 
the world invisible take care of itself. The 
Church can never connive, even tacitly, at 
such a position as that without abdicating 
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her real mission which must always be to 
the souls of men, first of all. It is the great 
and eternal facts of the human heart and the 
world to come with which she has todo. 
We are, therefore, most concerned to know 
what the Church is doing for the spiritual 
good of the poor and struggling people with 
which she is surrounded. Whatis she doing 
to bring them to Him who invites, aboveall, 
those that labor and are heavy laden? 

When we look at this side of the question, 
there is much food for reflection. Dr. Pe- 
ters, of St. Michael’s, New York, says that 
‘the crucial point of the situation is the 
prevalence of the paid pew system in our 
churches. Out of every dozen churches, 
how many are so-called ‘free’ institutions? 
The paid pew is the bane of the working- 
man, and the cause of many backward steps 
in the life of the Church.” This must be 
evident to all who have cousidered the sub- 
ject seriously. Dr. Peters finds some con- 
solation in the increase of the number of 
free pews in various churches. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether a plan which neces- 
sarily maintains distinctions in the House 
of God can ever go far towards solving the 
difficulty. He does not regard the mission 
chapel, maintained by the pewed church, as 
any other than a serious barrier between 
the rich and poor, and too often an insult to 
the Church. ‘The furnishings of the aver- 
age mission chapel are not what they ought 
to be, and the place is somehow regarded as 
an overflow accommodation which must be 
tolerated for the easement of the soul and 
the incidental betterment of the working- 
man.’’ The fact is, but few of the self-re- 
specting poor will connect themselves with 
an organization in which the element of con- 
descending patronage is so marked as it 
must almost necessarily be in such chapels. 

The prejudice against the endowed church 
dies hard, notwithstanding the lesson of 
Trinity church, New. York, without which the 
Church in that city would never have been 
the power for good whichit nowis. The un- 
endowed church disappears from the scene 
when the well-to-do who are able to support 
it move to a new district. Just at the time 
when the population is becoming more dense 
and the need of the Gospel is greatest, the 
church is removed, and the people are left 
destitute. This movement was going on in 
New York when Trinity came to the rescue. 
Through her means the Church has been 
maintained in efficiency and strength in 
many of the poorer districts. We believe 
that this:is the only solution of the problem— 
the erection of adequately endowed churches 
in those regions where, in the nature of 
things, the people will never be able to sup- 
port the institutions of religion for them- 
selves. 

It is very true that religion will be of lit- 
tle real value to those who do not or will 
not pay for it, but it is another thing to say 
that none shall enjoy its blessed privileges 
who are not able to pay all that is necessary 
in order to establish and maintain it. Some- 
thing is most seriously wrong when the rich 
build and equip luxurious churches for them- 
selves, and then take the position that their ~ 
poorer neighbors may go without if they 
are not able to do the same. Every now and 
then we read of strong and substantial 
churches, with adequate support for the 
priests in charge, erected in the poorest and 
most forlorn districts of London, by the 
munificence of individuals, and we ask our- 
selves how long it is to be before such ex- 
amples shall be followed on this side of the 
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Atlantic. We believe the time will come 
-when Christian men will see that such a 
‘bestowal of the means with which God has 
blessed them will bring larger and more 
fruitful returns than any other. To endow 
a library or a college is doubtless a benefi- 
cent deed, but to endow an institution 
which shall in all time to come deliver to 
the poor the truth of God to elevate their 
lives and minister His grace to dying souls, 
is an infinitely greater thing. 


SSS 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLIV; 


SAID in my last Talk that it was per- 

fectly impossible for a man to know how 
‘we would appear in the other world, be- 
cause all our ideas about it were entirely 
fashioned from our earthly experiences and 
limitations, and these could not apply to the 
conditions of another world. I once used 
that argument to a man,and he said: ‘‘Ex- 
actly so, and all that proves there is no 
Other world. Since we cannot know about 
it, and understand it, it cannot be. I cannot 
believe in a thing that cannot be put before 
me except in mysterious words and dark 
similes.’’ Now the old-fashioned preacher’s 
reply to that assertion would be: ‘But the 
‘Bible says there is, and the Bible is God’s 
Word.” That reply is enough for you and 
ame who believe firmly that God has given a 
revelation to the sons of men, and that we 
have that revelation; but it would not weigh 
a feather with many conscientious and up- 
right people who do not attach the impor- 
tance to the Bible that we do. There are 
other answers. Let us look atthem. Is it not, 
in the first place, a very absurd argument 
that because you do not see or understand 
a thing therefore it cannot be? A greasy, 
naked African king might gather all his 
chiefs about him, as he sat on the log he 
called his throne, and a white traveler 
might stand up before them, and tell them 
that in his land a man could talk to another 
hundreds of miles away and hear every 
word he said. Even more, he could send 
him a photograph of himself which would 
come out on paper while he was talking. 
The king and chiefs and medicine men 
would say: ‘‘Impossible, one man can only 
hear another the distance his voice will 
carry; you are telling us lies, and our expe- 
rience shows us the contrary.’ About as 
wise as that, it seems to me, is the assertion 
that because we do not knowa thing, there- 
fore it cannot be true. 


But there are nobler arguments. It is a 
fact not to be gainsaid that all men every- 
where, in all timesand under all skies, andin 
every sort of environment, have pictured to 
themselves another world. The pictures 
have varied according to the tastes and sur- 
roundings of those who drew them, and the 
ideals have all been evolved from the high- 
est ideals of earthly joy and beauty that the 
dreamers could conceive. Now does not this 
wonderful fact prove very strongly that 
there must be another world? Why should 
man have these ideals if the belief in an- 
other world was not part of the universal 
dower of all men, not the outcome of cul- 
ture, not the product of progress, but just 
as vivid among savage tribes as among high 
civilizations? Can this thing be merely a 
vaporous nothing that has occupied such a 
wast place in the dreams, the aspirations, 
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the hopes, the fears, of the vast majority of 
men in all times? 

Iam well aware that a belief in a future 
world is not universal. I read the speech of 
some criminal who testified that he did not 
believe in a future world atall. I do not 
wonder that he did not. Another world 
would be a most uncomfortable place for 
him. I have heard gentlemen, after dinner, 
veiling their words in polite phrases, be- 
cause I was a clergyman, let me clearly un- 
derstand that to them the idea of a future 
state was absurd. If you put such gentle- 
men on a sinking ship, with the waves creep- 
ing over the deck and the grip of death at 
their throat, the experience is that they are 
very apt to change their tune, and to hear 
ringing in their ears the cry: ‘‘Fool, there 
is a world to come, and you must face it.” 
The great bulk of the human race, however, 
has always believed in a future, although 
they have often acted as if there were none. 

It is wonderful what efforts men have 
made to know that future. The history of 
every nation shows all sorts of pretenders 
offering to raise the curtain and let people 
see the beyond. Angels and devils have 
been invoked, and all manner of ghastly, 
weird contrivances employed. In the letters 
the Jesuit missionaries to the Canadian sav- 
ages wrote home, they ask that some good, 
highly-colored pictures of devils jabbing sin- 
ners with pitchforks in the flames of hell be 
sent them, so that they can make the con- 
verts realize what hellis. The same sortof 
thing is going on now. For a quarter of a 
dollar there are ‘‘seances” where you can 
be made to feel dead little Johnny’s hand on 
your head, and see the ghostly form of the 
departed Maria; but all such fakes bring 
right up against the Scripture words: ‘‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

You may say here: ‘‘I know that a per- 
fectly clear and true idea of the other world 
is beyond the reach of men, but is there the 
least objection to my imagining what this 
future will be, and weaving pictures of it for 
myself?” Notatall. It often does a man 
the greatest good to have some splendid 
picture before his mind, evén though it be 
a picture only. It refines him, it uplifts 
him, it gives him courage to support the 
real, which is often so lowering, so common- 
place, so dusty, and so dry. True, the de- 
tails are not revealed tous. It is not told 
us what we shall wear, what we shall eat, 
what air we shall breathe, how we shall 
communicate with each other. The geog- 
raphy, the flora and fauna, of Paradise is 
unknown, but it is our privilege and our 
pastime to imagine all these things. I 
only wish we were not so imbued with Mil- 
tonism that we must ever followin his lead. 
Rest assured, our nobiest, grandest, superb- 
est pictures will fall far short of the reality. 
Believers in Christianity know that some 
things about the other world are not left to 
our fancy. Itis clearly told us that sucha 
state surely exists, and each man will cer- 
tainly find his place there. It is told us that 
there are various mansions there, and we 
know there must be, for how can the liar, 
the libertine, the cruel, the selfish, find a 
congenial home in a state of greater purity 
and light and truth than we can even im- 
agine here? The very glory of that state 
must intensify the bitter pains of those 
whose eyil hearts must keep them away 
from it. For all those who, while they 
often stumble, still hold fast the hand of 
Christ, the other world will be a joy, a de- 
liverance, a rest, a haven, and they will ex- 
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ult in those dear words of Scripture: ‘‘We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” 
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Missions and Church Extension 
in the Diocese of Chicago 


BY ARTHUR W. LITTLE, L.H.D. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE ‘‘BISHOP'S MEETING’? OF 
THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY IN CHI- 
CAGO, APRIL 21st, 1898 


The man who says he believes in Christianity 
but does not believe in missions, is a-‘man who 
believes not in real Christianity, but in some 
pseudo Christianity, some false religion. 

Church extension in every quarter of the 
globe is of interest to us. At the same time, I 
cannot help thinking that, just at present, 
Chicago is the most important, the most strate- 
gic, point in the missionary work of the whole 
Catholic Church. It behooves us to put forth 
here our best energies; first, because the 
Church here is still weak, with vast arrears to 
make up of lost opportunities and early neglect; 
and secondly, because Chicago isa mighty and 
dominant metropolis, and in religion, as in 
everything else, her influence and her example 
will be felt throughout the land. 

In round numbers there are in this diocese 50 
parishes and 50 missions, served by 78 clergy- 
men and a number of lay-readers. Of the mis- 
sions, 19 are in the see city, and the rest in the 
suburbs and smaller cities and towns. 

But what, after all, is the difference between 
a parish anja mission? The difference is not 
great. In this diocese the parish has a legal 
corporation called the vestry, who are the trus- 
tees of the property, and who, with the approval 
of the bishop, have the right, in case of a vacan- 
cy, to elect the parish priest, and the parish 
priest has the title of rector. 

A mission has no vestry; the property is 
vested in the bishop as trustee, and the bishop 
has the absolute appointment and removal of 
the mission clergy. But the ‘‘priest in charge’’ 
of a mission and the rector of a parish are equal 
in rank and jurisdiction, are alike pastors of 
their respective flocks, and have the same “‘cure 
of souls.”’ 3 

In this country all parishes are more or less 
missionary. As the vast majority of the popu- 
lation is not in communion with the Church, 
the rector of a parish cannot confine himself to 
the blessed work of ministering to the faithful; 
but must also, equally with the mission priest, 
do aggressive work in converting heathen and 
winning back erring Christians to their own 
true home. 

Of our missions, properly so-called, the ca- 
thedral is first and forewost, for with allits 
dignity and honor as the centre of the diocese 
and the place of the bishop's throne, the ca- 
thedralof SS. Peter and Paulis a mission church 
in the slums of Chicago. It ought to have a 
large staff of clergy, and no lack of money, for 
the gracious and beneficent work which it has 
to do. Indeed it seems to me that the cathedral, 
with the associated work of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, in their mission house, their home for or- 
phan children, their free dispensary, and their 
countless ministrations of mercy, is the most 
Christ-like work which is anywhere to be found 
in this great city. : 

Another mission of general importance is the 
City Mission. In it two faithful priests and one 
good woman minister to the souls and the bodies 
of the wicked and unfortunate ones—some 
wicked and all unfortunate—in the penal and 
charitable institutions of the city and the coun-’ 
ty, such as the jails, the Bridewell, the County 
Hospital, the Home for Incursbles, and the like. 
This is a work difficult, trying, most needed, and 
most precious. The good woman who devotes 
her whole time to certain branches of this work 
is maintained by the Woman's Auxiliary. The 
women of the diocese ovght to know what she is 
doing, with what womanly tenderness and sym- 
pathy she helps and comforts and cheers her 
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wayward and fallen and unhappy sisters, and 
how she is a friend to those who have no friend, 
and points them to that ‘‘Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.”’ 

Of our new mission to the Chinese in Chicago, 
it is too soon to speak. It is a mission to abso- 
lute heathen in our midst, and good results are 
hoped for. 

I have said that we have fifty missions in the 
diocese. Statistics are sometimes dry, but we 
cannot appreciate this work unless we know 
the chief figures connected with it. In our fifty 
missions we have 1,824 families. Fully identi- 
fied with our mission congregations are 7,600 
souls. Last year there were 240 Baptisms and 
267 Confirmations. There are 2,564 mission com- 
municants—one-seventh of the communicants of 
the diocese. 

One important feature of every mission con- 
gregation is the Sunday school. In it lies the 
future of the mission. The boys and girls now 
in these mission schools, if well grounded in 
Church principles—and there is no reason why 
they should not be well grounded—will in a few 
years be the substantial men and women of the 
mission; and the mission itself, in many cases, 
wiil by that time have become a flourishing and 
self-supporting parish. The Sunday school is 
an important arm of the Church so long as it be 
not made a substitute for the Church. 

In this armof the Church our missions are rel- 
atively much stronger than our parishes. They 
have 224 teachers and 2.588 scholars, which is 
one-third of the Sunday school scholars of the 
diocese. Observe, I beg of you, that while the 
missions comprise only one seventh of the com- 
municants of the diocese, they include one-third 
of the Sunday school scholars. This agrees with 
another fact (and is, perhaps, the cause of it) ; 
viz., that the number of Confirmations is rela- 
tively greater in the missions than in the par- 
ishes. Whatever such figures may mean to par- 
ishes, they are greatly to the credit of our mis- 
stonary organization and methods, and are full 
of promise. 

The figures which I have given thus far have 
reference to those who are already within the 
Church in these mission stations—the reapers 
and the few sheaves already gathered in. But 
what figures can adequately describe the fields 
white already tu harvest, and into which the 
sickle of the Church has not yet been thrust? 
Of the souls whom it is the object of our 50 mis- 
sions to reach, it is safe to say they number a mil- 
lion. “The harvest truly is great, but the labor- 
ers are few.” 

To sustain the missionary operations of the 
diocese there isa Board of Missions, consisting 
of thirty presbyters and laymen, under the pres- 
idency of the Bishop. From the business meet- 
ings of this Board may be drawn a lesson in loyal 
devotion to the cause. Here are busy priests, 
the rectors of some of the great city parishes, 
to whom every hour of the day is precious, but 
who freely give their time and their best thought 
to the business of the Board. Still more inspir- 
ing to me who have long had the honor to be a 
clerical member of the Board, is the example of 
the lay-members who leave their offices, their 
factories, their stores, for a whole afternoon at 
a time, besides doing frequent and arduous 
service on committees and sub-committees, 
often at great inconvenience, and bring to this 
cause not alone their time and their money, but 
their financial skill, their business experience, 
their religious enthusiasm, and their loyal de- 
votion to the principles of the Church. 

Through this Board of Missions the diocese 
gives about $11,600 a year. It is not alarge sum 
for such a work. Indeed, when I think of the 
financial resources of all the Churchmen of the 
diocese—making full allowance for the many 
calls that are made upon them—I am compelled 
to say it is a beggarly sum; it can be, and 
ought to be, greatly increased. 

I ask your kind indulgence while I tell you 
what my own parishioners are doing in this 
matter. They number one-fortieth of the com- 
municants of the diocese, and less than one- 
fortieth of the financial resources of the diocese, 
yet they contribute one-tenth of all that is con- 
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tributed to the Board of Missions, and have for 
several years done substantially the same. 
Doubtless there are other parishes that are do- 
ing relatively better still. But if all did pro- 
portionately, the Board would have four times 
its present income. I make no apology for 
telling you this. Itakeno credit to myself—I 
deserve none—but I want you to know that 
there are in my parish in Evanston a goodly 
number of good Churchmen, men and women 
who believe in the Church as God’s supernat- 
ural kingdom of grace and of salvation, who 
love the Church, and who labor and pray that 
others may be brough+ to the samegracious and 
blessed privileges that they themselves enjoy. 
Let no man call himself a ‘‘good Churchman’’ 
unless he believes in misions, and helps them 
forward. Whatever else goes to make up that 
very desirable thing, good Churchmanship, I 
affirm that the missionary spirit is one of its 
most necessary constituents. 

Eleven thousand dollars a year! Not a very 
large sum. Wecertainly are not going to pau- 
perize our missions by too much help. Some 
people seem to think that the Board pays all 
the expenses of a mission. On the contrary, the 
Board helps those who help themselves. While 
most of our missions would have to be closed 
were it not for the help of the Board, thereare 
some which have never received adollar from 
the Board. What the Board gives is far less 
than what the missions themselves raise. 

In round numbers, while the whole diocese, 
through the Board, gives $11,000, the missions 


themselves, out of their penury, are giving 
$47,000 a year. This is a fact which ought to be 
known. 


The past three years have been years of 
great financial stringency, a triennium of lean 
kine and blasted ears; nevertheless, we have, 
during that period, built no less than six new 
mission churches; viz.,at Grand Crossing, Hum- 
boldt Park,Glencoe, Fernwood,Park Ridge, and 
Western Springs. The church at Glencoe was 
opened on Christmas Day, and that mission 
will soon, I doubt not, be a strong and self-sup- 
porting parish. 

Other new churches are in prospect. At Wil- 
mette the corner stone of St. Augustine’s 
church was laid on Palm Sunday. This mis- 
sion has paid its own way, bought a lot, and is 
now building a $4,000 church, the Board guar- 
anteeing the interest on a mortgage fora term 
of years. Indeed, this year the Board is spend- 
ing ten per cent. of its income in paying interest 
on loans for building purposes, the missions 
themselves being responsible for the principal. 
Small favors of this kind-on the part of the 
Board stimulate the missions to exertions which 
would otherwise be impossible. 

The prospects of our diocesan missions are on 
the whole bright and encouraging, not enough 
to make us proud, but quite enough to fill us 
with thankfulness and hope. 

Moreover, it is now a general truth, at least 
in this diocese, that when the Episcopal Church 
rears the cross in a community, she rears it to 
stay. For a century past, when England has 
annexed islands or provinces to her colonial do- 
main, she has kept them, and not, like Spain, 
lost them through misgovernment and oppres- 
sion. Our missions are to the Church what new 
colonies are to England; and inheriting as we 
do the spirit of the old Catholic Church of the 
Anglo-Norman race, we hold for our King the 
conquests we have made in His name. 

Finally, there is one factor in our mission 
work of which we néed more, and of which we 
need to make more use, and that is the personal 
loyalty of Churchmen to the Church, and their 
individual influence upon their less fortunate 
brethren. — 

Many of us are (to borrow a political phrase) 
moss-back Churchmen. We do not stand by our 
colors. If we go toa community in which the 
true Church is not represented, we are content 
to compromise with error, to bow inthe temples 
of Rimmon. I know how easy it is to excuse 
such a course; but whatis the result? Why, 
we lose our grasp on the faith, the worship, 
the customs, of Holy Church; and our children 
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grow up in Nonconformity or Dissent. By and 
by when a mission is started, they are found 
to be permanently lost to the Church, or else 
have to be converted like others. 

Through this process, the Church in the 
United States of America has lost, not thou- 
sands, but literally millions, of her children. It 
may, indeed, be easy to find excuses for sucha 
course, at least at the start, ‘‘and yet show I 
unto you a more excellent way.”’ 

About sixty years ago a good layman of the 
Church in the State of New York moved to 
Illinois, and settled in a town not many miles 
from Chicago. There was no parish or mission 
of the Church in that town. The various re- 
ligious bodies, with courtesy and ‘‘zeal but not 
according to knowledge,’ besought him to 
affiliate with them, as all the other ‘‘Episco- 
palians”’ (Ican’t call them Churchmen) who 
had ever come to that town had done. Nor 
could they understand him when he said with 
all courtesy: ‘‘Gentlemen, I thankyou for your 
kindness, but thatis not my religion.’ So every 
Sunday morning he assembled his household in. 
his own parlor, and read Morning Prayer and 
litany, and a printed sermon. 

Presently the rumor spread. Neighbors who 
knew nothing of the Church asked if they 
might come. At last these poor, timid, moss- 
back Churchmen who had not had the courage 
of their convictions—or rather, whose convic- 
tions were of a kind too feeble to beget cour- 
age—they dropped in, and ‘‘wept when they 
remembered Zion.’ Even the ‘‘Dearly beloved’’ 
brought tears to their eyes. The good man's 
house wouldnot hold them. He hired a hall. 
He notified old Bishop Chase. A priest was 
sent. The Bishop came. A mission was 
started, and a church built which remains to 
this day, a witness to God, and a blessing to 
human souls. 

And the good layman—did he have his reward? 
Well, he and his family were saved to the 
Church. Two of his sons took Holy Orders. 
One of them has been for many years the hon- 
ored bishop of an eastern diocese; and another 
son is a devoted layman of the Church, of whom 
I have heard our own Bish*p say that ‘‘not un- 
til the Day of Judgment will he know the good- 
ness of that man.”’ 

Which is the more excellent way? Can there 
be any doubt about it? Believe me, if we had 
among us more men of that kind of honest and 
loyal Churchmanship, diocesan Boards of Mis- 
sions would have but little to do. 

It is my profound conviction that every well- 
instructed and loyal man and woman—yes, and 
child—in the Church who will earnestly endeav- 
or to propagate the Catholic Faith among his 
relations and friends and neighbors, by wise 
aud tactful conversation; by lending Church 
books and tracts; by inviting to church and 
Sunday school, and, above all, by setting a con- 
sistent example, can easily bring, on the aver- 
age, one soul a year into ful communion with 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church; and 
that, without any breach of charity, but under 
the royal law of love. This is the best of all 
methods of Church extension, and would cost 
little or nothing, save the building and enlarg- 
ing of churches to accommodate the congrega- 
tions which would then be doubling, in geomet- 
rical ratio, every year. 

God grant that all who hear my voice may 
take this to heart! 


a 
Letters to the Editor 


THE PRAYER BOOK IN THE CONSTITUTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The thanks of all thoughtful Churchmen are 
due to Tue Livine Cuurce for the timely sug- 
gestion on''The Prayer Book in the Constitu- 
tion.’’ That conservator of sound doctrine can- 
not be too carefully safeguarded. Howcan any 
principle, doctrine, or truth be preserved except 
by being embodied in an institution? Hence the 
civil government by constitutions. Hence the 
Church itself, ‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” 
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When the pulpit speaks, as it sometimes does, 
in a strange, or with uncertain, sound, the 
Prayer Book is Scriptural and clear and consery- 
ative. So precious a deposit of faith and 
teaching ought never to be exposed to the haz- 
ard of change or tampering by a scant majority 
in the closing hours of a thinned and wearied 
General Convention. 

Alarm has often been expressed at the easy 
terms of admission into the sacred ministry of 
the Church on the part of ministers of other re- 
ligious bodies, by the way sometimes called 
“The-back door short cut.’? Usually it has 
worked fairly well,and without very serious 
harm. Many faithful and thoroughly furnished 

workmen have socome to us. And so long as 
the Prayer Book, as it is, with its authoritative 
statements and explicit teachings as a ‘‘form of 
sound words,”’ utters its clear voice, it fur- 
nishes a corrective of milk and water theology. 
Certainly our claim as a ‘hospitable Church’’ 
does not oblige us to turn it into a Hospital 
Church for the Incurables of all sorts. Let Dr. 
Davenport’s proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution be adopted, and then a wholesome medi- 
cine will be always available. 

W. H. Van ANTWERP. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


I have heard it said of some men that they are 
dead and do not know it. Iobject to being put 
in that category, and also to being mentioned in 
your edition of May 7th (in youraccount of the 
consecration of the new chancel of St. John’s 
church, Carlisle, Pa.) as the ‘‘late’ Mr. H. M. 
Congdon, no matter how complimentary the al- 
lusion, for it is an illusion also, as you will 
doubtless recognize by my signing myself as 

Henry M. Conepon, 


Architect. 
New York, May 6th, 1898. 


HALF-FARE RATES TO CLERGY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In your issue of April 2ist, Dr. Locke has a 
“ive Minute Talk’? on the subject of clerical 
half-fares on the railroads, which should have 
elicited a reply. 

Dr. Locke begins by saying: ‘I wish to put 
entirely one side the particular case that 
called forth this discussion’’; namely, that of 
the Rey. Wm. Bohler Walker, rector of Christ 
church, Joliet, who was refused the half-fare 
rate because he saw fit to criticise justly the 
railroads because they gave passes to the alder- 
men of his city ; and that he would ‘exclude all 
personalities from a temperate consideration of 
the question.”’ Justly might the Rev. Mr. 
Walker answer for himself, but since he re- 
fuses to do so, I ask space in your paper to say 
something on the subject. 

Dr. Locke makes two points in his article; 
namely, Ist. That clergymen have the same 
right to half-fares as business men have to 
passes or reduced rates. While he did not ex- 
press his argument just this way, that was his 
meaning; now my answer to this is,—business 
men have no right, legal or moral, to either 
passes or reduced rates. Any reduction of the 
published tariff for transportation of passen- 
gers or freight, is an advantage of the individu- 
al over his fellows that is unjust, illegal, and 
therefore wrong. Passes are not honestly given 
and taken. Business men know that, and the 
Doctor must seek some other ground to justify 
the clerical half-fare privilege. 21. Hesaid 
that the railroads were justified in refusing the 
half rate to clergymen who abused them like a 
pickpocket, or words to that effect. I will 
quote his words: ‘‘Is it not natural that rail- 
roads should refuse half-fare to clergymen who 
preached against them?”’ Certainly, if the rail- 
roads give half-fare rates to those clergymen 
only. who. do not criticise them, and refuse 
them to'those who do, the Doctor would have us 
believe that the clergymen who accept the half- 
fare should not criticise the railroads; that is 
unquestionably what the railroads would like; 
but the average American citizen would not 
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like to believe that any clergyman would sur- 
render his right of free speech for the sake of 
half-fare rates; neither does he like to believe 
that any minister of the Gospel may be pun- 
ished by any railroad corporation for refusing 


to surrender that right. 
W. M. CocHRane, 


Senior warden, Christ church, Joliet. 


Ascension 
BY THE REV. JOHN POWER 


Be ye lift up, ye heavenly portals; 
Ye everlasting doors swing wide; 
Pour forth, ye hosts of pure immortals, 
To range you at your Monarch’s side, 
Who, vanquisher of sin’s dominion, 
Shall reign in right forevermore; 
To meet Him speed on flashing pinion; 
Go, welcome home the Conqueror. 


Ye men of every tribe and nation, 
Beneath the heaven's mighty round, 

With song and shout of exultation, 
Now let the thrilling air resound; 

With thankful hearts let all confess Him; 
On every lip His praises be; 

Let every tongue extol and bless Him 
Who captive leads captivity. 


O. Christ, in Thee all might is centred; 
In Thee is centred every grace; 
Thou, with salvation clothed, hast entered, 
To dwell in the most Holy Place; 
Henceforth all creatures shall adore Thee, 
Who dost eternally abide, 
With pomp girt ‘round and crowned with glory, 
At Thy Almighty Father's side. 


In bondage held by our transgression 
Fast fettered by our sin are we; 

Have pity on Thy own possession, 
Unloose our bonds and set us free; 

And, when,—the angel hosts attending,-- 
Thou comest in Thy Father’s might, 

Make us, we pray, of life unending, 
Coheritors with saints in light. 


Hastings, Neb. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. F. H. Barton, general missionary of the 
archdeaconry of Buffalo, has resigned his position, 
and accepted the rectorship of St. John’s church, 
Georgetown parish, Washington, to take effect Whit- 
sunday. Address, 3238 O st. N. W., Washington, D.C. 

The address of the Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 1s Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

The Rev. Joshua Cowpland has accepted charge of 
St. John’s church, Concord, Pa., of which he was for- 
merly rector. — 

‘The Rey. Wm. Taylor Douglas has accepted the 
curacy of Grace church, St. Francisville, La., and en- 
tered upon his duties. 

The Rev. Robert Fletcher has temporary charge of 
Zion church, Charlestown, W. Va. 

The Rev. Paul Rogers Fish is now curate of St. 
Barnabas’, Brooklyn. diocese of Long Island. 

The Rev. Chas. H. Gardiner will officiate at St. 
Luke’s church, East Hampton, L. L., during the sum- 
mer. 

The Rev. Samuel Ebenezer Hanger. deacon, late of 
the diocese of Vermont, has entered on his duties as 
curate of Trinity church, Monroe, Wis. 

The Rey. Hobart L. Marvin has accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Deposit, N. Y. 

The Rev. Henry Mitchell has become a temporary 
assistant at St. Mark’s parish, New York, worsing 
with the vicar, the Rev. Walter E. Bentley. 

The address of the Rev. F. H. Potts is changed 
from Shakopee, Minn., to 128 Beacon st., S.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Rev. Canon Richey, rector of St. Stephen's, Mil- 
waukee, has removed to his summer residence at 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. Address accordingly. 

The Rey. Dr. Chas. N. Spalding has resigned the 
rectorsbip of Elkhorn. diocese of Milwaukee, and ac- 
cepted the cure of the parish of St. Philip's, Laurel, 
diocese of Delaware. 

The Rev. R. E. Scott has accepted summer charge 
of St. Mary’s church, Shelter Island, N. Y. 

The address of the Rev. Herbert Brown Trussell is 
changed from Monticello, Fla., to Millbury, Mass. 


The Rev. R. C. Talbot, Jr., of Nebraska, has been 
called to the joint rectorship of Grace church, Win- 
field, and Trinity church, El Dorado, Kas. He will 
take charge June Ist. 
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To Correspondents 


L. W. M.—‘‘Jesu Mercie’’ (old English) is often 
found on ancient tombstones, and is frequently used 
at the present day. ‘‘Jesu Mercy’ would doubtless be 
equally fitting. It is merely a matter of taste. 


Official 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNI GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni, G. T. 
S., will be held on Tuesday, 24th May, 1898, at 10:30 
A.M., in Sherred Hall, Chelsea Square, New York 
city. An essay will be read in the chapel by the Rev- 
Alban Richey, B. D., at 12M. The Necrologist’s Re- 
port will be presented by the Ven Joseph Carey, 
D.D. The luncheon will be served in Flouret’s Cafe, 
18th st. and Fifth ave..at 1:30 P.M Inorder that ad- 
equate arrangements may be made for the luncheon, 
the alumni should procure tickets (price $1.50) on or 
before Saturday. 2ist May, from the treasurer, the 
ReEy. ALBAN RICHEY, 354 West 21st st., New York 
city. JOHN KELLER, Secretary. 

Arlir gton, N. J., 27th, April, 1898. 


Died 
KELLOGG.—At Grand View, Lyons Plains, Fairfield 
Co., Conn., April 26th, 1898, Anne Adele Walton, wife 
of G. B. Kellogg, Esq., and eldest child of the Rev. 
Alexander Hamil on, of Norwalk, Conn. Interment, 
Immanuel church Cemetery, Lyons Plains. 


PAGE.—At his late residence, 1143 New Hampshire 
ave., Washington, D. C., the Rev. James Jeliis Page, 
in the 76th year of his age, and the 50th year of his 
ministry. 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


COMFORT BAGS FOR THE NAVY 


WANTED immediately, for our Unitei States navy 
men of war, one thousand comfort bags. Send cloth- 
drilling. Contents: Buttons, needles, wax-thread, 
Testament, linen, vaseline, cards, handkerchiefs, sta- 
tionery. We would like the bags all prepared and 
filled. Send to Chaplain W. A. A. GARDNER, rectory, 
341 W. Houston st., New York City. 


Church and Parish 


Ir any reader has a file of THE LIVING CHURCH 
to dispose of by gift or for sale, will he kindly com- 
municate with BISHOP PERRY, Davenport, Iowa, stat- 
ing terms, condition, and completeness of the file. 
Incomplete years will be acceptable. 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS.—Priests’ wafers, 1 ct.: 
people’s wafers, 20 cts. per hundred. Plain sheets, 2 
cts. ANNE G. BLOOMER, 26 South 7th Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, thoroughly competent 
and experienced, is open to engagement, and is desir- 
ous of going out West or South. Unmarried (28), Ex- 
pert trainer of voices. Organ recitals. Address, F. C, 
C. G.,this office. 


BISHOP PERRY (Davenport, Iowa,) needs a copy of 
each of the following issues of THE LIVING CHURCH 
to complete his file: 1879—July \7; December 4, 11, 
18, 25. 1880—All before June 17; July 22, 29; August 5, 
19; September.2, 9, 16, 30; October6, 13. 1881—March 26; 
April 16, 30; Juce 11; July 2; September 10; October 
15. 1882—May 6; July 1. 1884—December 6, 13, 20. 
1885—January 3, 10. 17, 24; February 7; April 4, 11. 


A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, May, 1898 


i. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. 8rd Sunday after Easter. 


Red. 

8. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
15. 5th Sunday after Easter. (Rogation.) White. 
16. ROGATION DAY. Violet. 
17. oe ou Violet. 
18. Eu es Violet. (White at Evensong.) 
19. ASCENSION DAY. White. 
22. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
29. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
30. Monday in Whitsun week. Red. 
31. Tuesday in Whitsun week. Red 


Ascension Hymn 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 

Christ uplifts His hands to bless, 
While in loving adoration, 

Glad disciples round Him press. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
He hath ceased on earth to stand; 
And a cloud His form is bearing 
Upward to the far-off land. 


Alleluia! Alleuia! 
‘Two of His angelic train 
Tell that as He went to heaven 
So will He appear again. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! , 
High above the stars He soars, 
And uplifted to receive Him 
Are the everlasting doors. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
He who did for sin atone, 
Now with God the Father sitteth 
On the rainbow-circled throne. ; 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
’Tis our huiwan flesh He wears: 
In His body throned in glory 
Marks of five dread wounds He bears. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
There He pleadeth for His own; 
Christ who lives and reigns for ever, 
Is a Priest upon His throne. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Still in mysteries sublime, 

Christ who reigns on high is with us 
Alway, to the end of time. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Mindful of His last behest, 

Teach we all on earth to know Him, 
So may all in Him be blest. 


Philadelphia, Ascenriontide, 1898. 
ye Fe 
Thoughts for Holy Thursday 


4 he see of next week is Holy Thurs- 
day, the day on which the Church cele- 
‘brates the last, the crowning, event in her 
Lord’s course on earth. ‘‘The facts of the 
Ascension are commemorated in the Epistle 
and Gospel; types of it form the subjects of 
the first lessons at Matins and Evensong,— 
Moses in the mount of God for forty days 
receiving the law, and Elijah ascending to 
heaven in a whirlwind. In the Psalms for 
the day, the Church celebrates the eternal 
victory of the King of Glory who had been 
made a little lower than the angels in the 
humiliation of His earthly life that He 
might be crowned with the glory and wor- 
ship of all created things when seated, still 
in His human nature, on the throne of 
heaven. The festival concludes the yearly 
commemoration of our Blessed Lord’s life 
and work, which thus leads upward from 
the cradle at Bethlehem, exhibiting before 
“God and man the various stages of His re- 
deeming work, and following Him step by 
step until we stand with the disciples gaz- 
ing up after Him as He goes within the 
everlasting doors. And thus this half- 
yearly cycle of days presents the Holy Jesus 
to, our devotions as perfect Man and perfect 
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God, the perfection of His manhood con- 
firmed in the sorrows of Good Friday; the 
perfection of His divine nature in the tri- 
umph of Easter and the Ascension.”’ 

In these words, the author of The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer tells how 
the Church commemorates the Ascension of 
her Blessed Lord. -If from the fact we turn 
to the manifold meaning it has for us, we 
find no end of encouraging assurances and 
inspiring hopes. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath ascended with great triumph into His 
everlasting kingdom. The Son of Man 
reigns in glory, ‘‘Hiw to whom all power is 
given in heaven and earth.” The destiny 
of this world—of all worlds—rests inhuman 
hands, the pierced hands of the glorified 
Son of Man. A human heart and mind are 
at the centre of all things. ‘'The Word 
was God. And the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” Not only was He 
made man, but He remains man still, and 
will for ever and ever. Therefore ‘‘we 
have not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we 
are.” ‘In that He Himself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succor them 
that are tempted.” 

Then, too, we should remember to our 
comfort that the upward track of our risen 
ascended Lord sheds a flood of light upon 
the way whither we will also go. We have 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture that 
our particular humanity is united sacra- 
mentally by faith to the perfect humanity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. What He did, 
therefore, He will do for us—inus. We die 
with Him; we rise with Him; we will as- 
cend with Him. Not only ‘‘do we believe 
our Lord Jesus Christ ascended into the 
heavens,” but ascended ‘‘to prepare a place 
for us, that where He is thither we might 
also ascend, and reign with Him in 
glory.” To how many importunate ques- 
tions it gives the only satisfying solution! 
What is the nature of the life of the world 
to come? Where are our dear ones, gone 
before? What are they doing in that mys- 
terious other world? To what have they 
attained? To what may we, also, hope to 
attain when we shall go hence and are no 
more seen onearth? These, and many like, 
questions arise in the minds of us all. Much, 
indeed, is told us in Holy Scripture that 
sheds light upon our darkness. And how- 
ever much we may reasonably infer, still 
we know that here we are living in a dimly 
lighted land. Even that highly favored 
Apostle who “‘was caught up into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter,” was yet obliged 
to say: ‘‘Now we see through a glass, dark- 
ly, but then face to face; now I know in 
part, but then shall I know even as also I 
am known.” The life of the world to come 
and its conditions lie in the beyond, outside 
our present knowledge and experience. An 
unborn child could no more imagine the 
glories of nature than can we now imagine 
the glories of the vast immensities of the 
life of the world to come. It. must be 
enough for us now to know that the prom- 
ise is: ‘‘Thine eyes shall see the King in 
His beauty, and behold the land that is 
very far off.”’ Aye, the promises are more 
and greater far. If even the beloved disci- 
ple was obliged to say: ‘‘It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be,” he was able to add 
triumphantly, to his great comfort and that 
of all believers, ‘‘but we knowv that when 
He shall appear we shall be like Him, for 
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we shall see Him as He is.” It is enough 
for faith and hope and love; enough for the 
comfort now of those who know that soon— 
sooner it may be than they think—for them 
will be made good the assurance ‘‘that they 
shall be like Him,” aye, like Him, the risen, 
ascended, glorified Son of Man—like Him in 
body, soul, and spirit. Ss. 
ek 
‘THERE are many heroic episodes in war 
times which do not go into history. An 
occurrence in Barcelona a day or two before 
the departure of the consul, was worthy of 
record. A mob of three or four thousand 
had gathered in the square, determined to 
tear down the eagle and shield 0” the con- 
sulate. The consul stood alone at the door, 
facing the mob. ‘‘I had hardly taken up 
my position,” he says, ‘‘when I noticed a 
man as big as myself (Mr. Bowen is about 
six feet high) pushing through the crowd. 
He came and stood beside me, did not speak, 
but faced the crowd, which continued to 
threaten us. Fortunately, the mob had no 
leader; so for a quarter of an hour we two 
and the mob faced each other. Then the 
police and the soldiers arrived, and the 
mob melted away. I asked the stranger 
who he was, and he replied: ‘Iam Norman 
Harrington, of Chicago. This is my first 
day in Barcelona. It seemed to me as if 
there would be some trouble for the eagle 
up there, and I thought I'd take a bit of 
py 
eta 
¢¢7.HE Episcopalians, one and all,” says 
the Presbyterian Interior, ‘‘from the 
most simple to the most learned, love and 
cherish their Prayer Book. Itis a golden 
chain that binds them all together. In this 
they are as fortunate as we are unfortunate. 
Our Confession is as repellant to the mind 
which is untrained in theological distinc- 
tions as the Prayer Book ‘is attractive. 
Ministers are usually careful to keep it out 
of the hands of applicants for membership: 
Where it is demanded, it usually results in 
turning the applicant away. The necessity 
for a n2w short evangelical creed is becom- 
ing each year more pressing, and we will 
have it much sooner than superficial observ- 
ers expect.” 
RES 
T the conclusion of his first address on 
Good Friday, the Bishop of London said: 
‘There is no story in history which more 
touchingly sets forth the power of the Cross 


“than that of Giovanni Gualberto, the found- 


er of the Order of Vallombrosa, who, when 
he was a young man, sought to avenge his 
brother’s death who had been killed in a 
guarrel. Giovanni for some time sought his 
enemy in vain, until at last on one Good 
Friday morning, as he was riding up the 
steep, narrow, winding road which leads 
from one of the gates of Florence to the 
church of San Miniato-del-Monte,he sudden- 
ly came face to face with the man whom he 
had so long been seeking. He leapt from 
his horse, and drew his sword; and his 
enemy, who was entirely unarmed, could 
only fall on his knees and pray for mercy. 
As Gualberto was in the act of striking, he 
noticed a wayside crucifix which stood be- 
hind his prostrate foe, and the figure 
seemed to him to bow its head. He paused 
and drew back, then caught the meaning of 
the lesson; he sheathed his sword, flung his 
arms round his enemy’s neck, and pardoned 
him. Together they swore eternal friend- 
ship, withdrew from the world, and founded 
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the great monastery of Vallombrosa. So in 
every age the pleading Figure of the Lord 
bids us lay aside all malice and ill-will. 
How can we gaze on the Cross of Christ and 
retain any uncharitableness in the presence 
of that boundless love?” 
NS 
HE Driffield Parish Magazine for Febru- 
ary says: ‘‘We often see odd announce- 
ments taken from ancient Church accounts. 
We wonder what the people who live a cen- 
tury or two hence will think of the follow- 
ing from the Bishop Burton church improve- 
ment accounts for 1897: ‘To killing worms 
in the bust of John Wesley, 15s.’” 
~yw— 
RCHDEACON SINCLAIR contributes 
an interesting article in Goodwill on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A character- 
istic instance of his Grace’s plainness of 
speech is narrated as follows: Once Dr. 
Temple was principal of the Training Col- 
lege at Kneller Hall, Hounslow. One after- 
noon when the ,principal was gardening, a 
deputation of the young schoolmasters at- 
tended him: ‘‘Sir,” they said, ‘‘we have a 
grievance.” ‘‘What is your grievance?” 
said the principal. ‘‘Sir,” said the spokes- 
man, ‘‘we have no social advantages in the 
neighborhood, we are not invited out, we 
are not entertained as gentlemen.” ‘‘May 
I tell you why?” asked the principal who 
had scant sympathy with social ambition. 
‘‘Because you’re not.” Very plain but not 
very soothing. 
—So— 


Harris Hall, Ann Arbor 


BY THE REV. HENRY TATLOCK 
Il. 


F now it be asked, ‘‘What is the specific 

aim of this institution, what is the pre- 
cise object toward the attainment of which 
its force is directed”? the answer can 
readily be given. Its purpose is to keep in 
vital. union with the Church the young 
people who are already avowed members of 
her, and to bring into such union as many 
others as are willing to come within her 
fold. 

There are assembled here, every year, 
hundreds of young men and young women 
who are baptized or confirmed members of 
the Church. They are away from the im- 
mediate influence of their homes. They 
have come into the exercise of personal lib- 
erty. They are in a new environment, and 
have taken up anew mode of life. Thus, 
from two sources, the source of their sur- 
roundings and the source of their occupa- 
pation and personal life, new streams of 
influence are playing upon them. The 
problem is to keep these young Christians, 
thus placed and conditioned, faithful and 
true to their Christian obligations. 

Hundreds of other young men and young 
women are annually assembled here who 
are religiously adrift. They are members 
of no Church, or have grown away from the 
Church to which they nominally belonged. 
To the historic Church they are strangers, 
In many cases they have grown up in towns 
or villages in which the Church is not es- 
tablished. Here they meet their first op- 
portunity to hear the Gospel as the Church 
declaresit. And the problem isso to lay hold 
of these young men and young women, that 
they shall come to the services of the 
Church, and place themselves under the in- 
fluence of her worship and her teaching. 
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These are the two classes of persons among 
whom Harris Hall with its attending agen- 
cies is to do its work; and the definite ob- 
ject of that work is to help the Church in 
her effort to gather into her fold those who 
are without it, and in her effort to make 
those who are within that fold, faithful and 
earnest in their Christian calling. The in- 
stitution centering in Harris Hall is dis- 
tinctly an auxiliary to the Church, not a 
substitute for her. 

It thus becomes evident that the use and 
power of this institution is largely depend- 
ent upon the activity and strength of the 
local Church and parish, which is here the 
representative of the one Catholic and Ap- 
ostolic Church. It is through this local 
Church that the historic Church must speak 
her message. It is in the worship and work 
of this local Church that the religious life of 
the members of the Church who are here 
gathered, must be fed and exercised. In 
order that an institution like the Hobart 
Guild, with its Hall and lectureships, may be 
able to do a definite and useful work, it 
must act within the Church, must be a part 
of the moral and spiritual life of a particu- 
lar congregation; and the more vigorous 
and full is the life of that particular con- 
gregation, the more effective will be the 
work of suchan agency. 

It is a cause of great thankfulness that 
St. Andrew’s church is so strong and earn- 
est. It was organized in 1828, within 
four years after the first settlement of the 
town. From the beginning, it has been 
blessed with the presence of intelligent, 
generous, and devout members; and among 
its pastors there have been men of rare 
wisdom, fidelity, and earnestness. The 
Church through all. the years has steadily 
grown in strength and influence. Its con- 
gregation now comprises about one-tenth of 
the city’s population, and the material 
agencies for its work are most admirably 
provided in its beautiful stone church, 
chapel, and rectory. But whatis of infinitely 
greater importance, by God’s blessing, the 
Church is animated, in large degree, with 
the spirit of Christian love and zeal. 

While the Hobart Guild,with its Hall and 
lectureships, isan agency of great utility, it 
is St. Andrew’s church which gives to the 
efforts of that institution their purpose and 
effectiveness. The guild is very helpful to 
the Church, but the Church is absolutely 
essential to the guild. Thetwo institutions 
act and re-act upon each other. But the 
Church is the centre of influence; the other 
is an attendant agency of the Church. 

The relation between the Church and the 
institution centering in Harris Hall has 
been emphasized, because in these days of 
multiplied organizations and agencies for 
Christian work, the place and function of 
the Church are sometimes overlooked. Let- 
ters of inquiry as to the work carried on by 
Harris Hall would indicate that, in some 
cases, the thought is entertained that such 
an institution may be wisely established in 
connection with a State university apart 
from the Church. There is nothing in the 
experience of Harris Hall to give support 
to such an idea. If, at a university centre, 
the Church is not established, or is weakly 
represented and maintained, it would seem 
that the first step to be taken with a view to 
influercing the university community, would 
be to establish or strengthen the Church, 
so that she may make her appeal and do her 
work in the normal way of her operation. 
When the necessary agencies have been 
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provided for the due maintenance of th 
Church’s worship, the effective setting forth 
of her teaching, and the wise performance 
of her other ministrations, a hall to aid her 
in her work in the student community may 
be properly added. 

From what has been said concerning the 
specific purpose of the Hobart Guild, with 
its Hall and lectureships, it will be evident. 
that the real power by which it seeks to ac- 
complish that purpose, is that of personal 
influence. The Hall, through its gymna- 
sium and reading room, and the guild, 
through its social gatherings, serve imme- 
diate objects which are valuable. A direct: 
benefit is received from physical exercise,. 
good reading, and the right sort of social in- 
tercourse. But these activities of the in- 
stitution serve an ulterior purpose which is- 
of far greater importance. By bringing 
the students together in these natural ways,. 
they give to those who have the supreme 
object of the institution at heart the best. 
possible opportunity for doing their work. 
The clergy of the parish and earnest mem- 
bers of the guild, are thus enabled, easily 
and naturally and frequently, to come into: 
personal contact with all the members of 
the organization; and it is through this 
steady and quiet work of personal influence: 
that the ultimate object of the institution 
is promoted. 


In this connection, it is proper tosay that. 
the students attending St. Andrew’s church 
are ministered to with the same care as 
are the more permanent members of the: 
parish. At the Church services they are 
not ushered toone side, but have access to- 
all parts of the church in the same manner 
as the other members of the congregation 
(the church is a free church, and all the 
pews are absolutely free of private owner-- 
ship or appropriation of any sort). Not only 
do the clergy systematically visit all the 
student members of the congregation, but: 
some of the men and women of the congre- 
gation also: engage in personal work among 
them; they attend the social gatherings of 
the guild; they invite the students to their: 
homes; and some of the women visit the 
young women in their rooms. The success- 
of the work of the Church and the Hall,. 
among the studentsat Ann Arbor, is largely 
due to the hospitable welcome and friendly~ 
interest and devoted labors of the men and 
women of St. Audrew’s parish. 


There will undoubtedly arise in many 
minds the question: ‘‘What has been the 
result of the efforts made to bring the in- 
fluence of the Church to bear upon the stu- 
dent community at Ann Arbor?” As is the 
case with all such efforts, tne real and true 
results are invisible, because they are spir-- 
itual, and therefore are past the power of 
man to measure or estimate. But if the re- 
sults of the work among the students here 
are expressed in the somewhat gross terms 
which are commonly used, it is to be said 
that the number of students attending the 
services of the Church, including those in 
the university, in the school of music, and 
in the high school, is at present 508, of whom 
301 are communicants of the Church. The 
number of university students attending 
the Church is 406, of whom 226 are com- 
municants. The proportion of university 
students connected with the Church is about. 
one inseven. During the past eight years, 
55 university students have been received 
into the Church through the rite of Baptism, 


and 145 have been presented for Confirma-- 
tion. 
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Beautiful Nests 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


K are all familiar with the pensile nests 

of our own orioles, swaying far out on 
the drooping branches of the elm, birch, or 
willow; but to the crested orioles of the trop- 
ics must be given the palm for skill in nest 
building. 

In constructing their nests, our orioles 
use the natural fibres of the silk weed, 
swamp hollyhock, or bits of thread or ravel- 
ings, when they can be obtained. By 
means of these materials, they securely 
fasten their nests to the twigs, and form the 
outer texture of the superstructure. When 
this is completed, the interior is daintily 
finished with hair, lint, down of feathers, or 
other soft materials, leaving the walls of 
the nest with a thickness adapted to the 
climate in which the bird has chosen its 
home. In the warm South the oriole seeks 
protection from the excessive glare and 
heat of the sun by placing its nest on the 
north side of the treé on which it builds, 
while in the North it is located on the op- 
posite exposure, to receive the benefit of the 
heat. 

The crested oriole is not so handsome a 
bird as ours, being more like our common 
blackbird, with the addition of a small crest 
on the head; but its nest is a wonder of 
graceful fabrication. Its form isa flexible 
sack of two or three yards in length, sus- 
pended to the outermost twig of some tall 
tree by a single attachment. This position 
is wisely selected to preserve the eggs and 
young from the depredations of the mis- 
chievous monkeys that abound in its native 
woods. It is woven and platted with mate- 
rials similar to those of our own orioles, but 
differs in having the entrance through a 
long slit in the side. Its depth is so great 
that the parent bird is wholly concealed 
while incubating her eggs. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
is a bird called the fan-tailed warbler, which 
builds a nest that is a marvel of skill and 
taste. These birds select a thick bunch of 
grass or reeds, puncture the opposite edges 
of the leaves, sew them together by threads 
made from lint, and continue the process 
until a little basket is formed. Into this 
the proper nest is placed, made of soft ma- 
terials very daintily arranged, and making 
a cosy receptacle for four pale-bluish eggs. 
The curious little ‘‘tailor-virds” of India 
are also interesting nest builders. One 
species of these birds takes a large leaf and 
neatly sews its two edges together, forming 
a long sack to hold its eggs and young. An- 
other, more dainty and skillful, chooses 
several long, pointed leaves, like those of 
the willow, stitching them successively to- 
gether, and suspends its nest in the pocket 
thus formed, These nests are always hung 
on the extremities of the slender twigs, to 
place them safe from the depredations of 
the monkeys and other enemies, showing 
the birds to be gifted with great prudence 
as well as skill. 


In East India there is a small bird known 
as the baya, whose nest is made as compact 
as felt, with a long rope-like neck, which is 
attached to the limb by a skillful knot. The 
entrance and exit are by two holes in the 
bottom of the nest, The apartment for the 
brooding process is in the centre of the 
structure, making as dainty a home asa lit- 
tle bird may choose to enjoy. Another 
Eastern bird which has peculiar claims for 
our admiration, is the social grosbeak, This 
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bird is an inhabitant of Africa, where its 
huge clusters of nests have excited the won- 
der and admiration of travelers. The bird 
itself is smal! and brown in color, much like 
one of our sparrows, and isin no wise par- 
ticularly attractive, but the nests are mar- 
vels of size and construction. A colony of 


‘these birds select a large spreading tree— 


generally one of the acacia variety, a tree 
which yields the gum arabic of commerce 
—and then they obtain a species of long, 
tough, wiry grass which grows near by. 
This they fasten together at the top of the 
limbs and let the nest hang down, like the 
thatch on a Dutch barn or the roof of an 
English cottage. The fibres are more or 
less woven together, making the structure 
strong and safe. This process is repeated 
until sufficient dimensions are obtained; 
then the nests proper are placed under this 
broad roofing, each pair of birds having a 
separate apartment. As the birds will not 
use the same nest a second year, every sea- 
son a new series must be added; and as the 
colony is constantly increasing in popula- 
tion, the whole tree in a few years is sur- 
rounded by an immense thatching; and, in- 
deed, is often mistaken for the abode of 
man, so nearly does it resemble the grass 
house of the natives of the country when 
seen from a distance. 

In our own country we have familiar ex- 
amples of elaborate or dainty nest building 
in the vireos, and pewees, and humming 
birds; though none of them, perhaps, ex- 
pend quite so much time and skill upon their 
homes as the beautiful Baltimore orioles. 


Sigs 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, including the 
Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, 
M. A.. D. D., ete. Four volumes. Vol. 1, A-Feasts. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. By sub- 
scription, $6 per volume. 


Doubtless there is very much needed an ade- 
quate dictionary of the Bible which shall ex- 


‘hibit not only diligence and industry on the part 


of the compilers, but shall also adequately 
represent the best learning of theday. It has 
been the purpose of the editors and publishers 
of the volume before us to produce such a work, 
as is evident from the array of distinguished 
writers and scholars shown in the list of con- 
tributors. It is in many respects a monumental 
work, and presents the results of recent inves- 
tigation and scholarship in'the field of Biblical 
criticism, archeology, history, geography, etc. 
It is published in London by Messrs, T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, and in this country by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The prospectus claims that a careful editing 
has given to this work a strong toneof dignified 
conservatism, and that a scrupulous restraint 
is guaranteed by the fact that the principal ar- 
ticles are signed by the authors. We scarcely 
see the value of this guarantee. The names of 
certain authors, on the contrary, are a guar- 
antee that there will be no restraint at all in 
the assumption that their so-called criticisms 
are established conclusions, and that the last 
word has been said upon the subjects which 
they discuss. One has but to look over the 
list of authors to see what to expect. The 
New Testament is treated with rather more 
respect and conservatism than the Old Tes- 
tament; but such articles-as “Church His- 
tory,’? ‘Church Government,” ‘‘Confirmation,”’ 
“Communion,’”’ etc., are entirely misleading 
from the Churchman’s point of view. These 
objections, however, wil not greatly les- 
sen the value of this encyclopedic diction- 
ary to the clergy who are able to discrimi- 
nate between these unchurchly theories 
and the truth. The book is everything that 
could be desired in the way of mechanical ex- 
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cellence and arrangement of material. There 
are valuable aids in the way of illustrations, 
maps, cross references, etc. The completed 
work will comprise four imperial octavo vol- 
umes of nearly 900 pages each. They are sold 
only by subscription, and in sets. We note that 
the publishers make a special offer for a time, 
to deliver the first volume on the receipt of $2, 
and $1 a month for four months. 


The Twenticth Century City. By the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D. New York: Baker & Taylor Compa- 
ny. Price, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 

There are but few reading Americans who are 
not familiar with Dr. Strong’s ‘‘Our Country.”’ 
There had not been ever before so startling a 
portrayal of our religious, social, and economic 
conditions. Many a preacher has adorned his 
sermon with its pointed sentences. It is cer- 
tain, then, that Dr. Strong’s new book, ‘“‘The 
Twentieth Century City,’’ will not want for 
readers. It will repay the time given to its pe- 
rusal. Of course the writer has his hobby- 
horse, and it is the same bestridden so often by 
the lamented Bishop Coxe; i. ¢., the influence of 
Romanism on our republic, but jou can skip all 
that, if you like, and find plenty of interesting 
reading. Dr. Strong shows plainly that we are 
becoming a nation of cities, and he traces clear- 
ly the natural causes which have led to that 
result. ‘‘A city,” he says, ‘“‘is not necessarily 
materialistic because it is rich and splendid 
(vide the New Jerusalem), but because its in- 
tellectual and moral developments are not com- 
mensurate with its physical growth.’ That 
defect is only too evident in our cities, and as we 
follow Dr. Strong’s powerful argument, we are 
prepared for his plain words: ‘‘The American 
city is becoming a menace to State and nation, 
because as it grows more powerful it is becom- 
ing less capable of self-government. Indeed, so | 
general has become the distrust of the cities 
that we rely on the country vote to save the 
State and nation.”? But Dr. Strong does nc t de- 
spair. He sees a new patriotism developing it- 
self, a patriotism that is civil, not military, . 
that rallies around the ballot tox quite as much 
as it rallies around the flag, and is willing to 
live for its country, which is a good deal harder 
thing to do than dying for it. We are getting 
to have a social conscience, and to believe that 
no class has been doomed to perpetual want and 
ignorance. The author says, with great force, 
that this new social ideal must not remaina 
mere millenium of creature comfort, but must 
be elevated, illuminated, and glorified by 
Christ’s social ideal, and that is one in which 
absolute obedience is rendered to every law of 
our being, physical, social, mental, spiritual. 
The last page of this timely and noble little 
book is prophetic: ‘‘The city is to control the 
nation. Christianity must control the city, and 
it will. The first city was built by the first 
murderer, and crime and vice and wretched- 
ness have festered in it ever since. But into 
the last city shall enter nothing that defileth, 
neither shall there be any more sorrow or ago- 
ny, for the former things shall have passed 
away.” 

The Herods. ByF. W. Farrar, D. D., F.R.S. New 
York: E. R. Herrick & Co. Price, $1. 

His worst enemy cannot say of Dean Farrar 
that he is not industrious. Work after work 
pours forth from his facile and brilliant pen, 
and not one.of the many books is dull, or want- 
ing in power. The present one, ‘'The Herods,”’ 
is a spirited history of a most interesting pe- 
riod, and, like all its predecessors, a glittering 
mosaic of apt quotations. It has also this merit, 
that it does not afford as frequent an opportu- 
nity for getting in a whack at the Church that 
has been such agenerous mother tothe author, 
as some of his other books do. Our Lord lived 
under three Herodian princes. The great Her- 
od ordered the massacre at Bethlehem; Arche- 
laus, his successor, inspired such dread in the 
Holy Family that it sent them to Nazareth, and 
Antipas, the third Herod, murdered John Bap- 
tist and took part in the mockery of our Re- 
deemer. Then it was the fourth Herod who 
imprisoned and murdered our Lord’s chief 
Apostles. These facts must make the lives of the 
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Herodian family interesting. What monsters 
they were! What cruelty, what utter bar- 
barity, this little volume shows! And yet Herod 
the Great stood high among men for energy, 
subtleness, marked daring, political ability, 
magnificence, personal beauty, and singular 
powers of fascination. In the study of our 
Lord’s life, happily now so common, this book 
will supply a needed want. 


Selfhood and Service, The Relation of Christian 
Personality to Wealth and Social Redemption. By 
David Beaton. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1. 

As a contribution to the important question 
of social economics, this book of Mr. Beaton’s is 
a valuable one. There has been too much said 
of the injustice of the rich and the monopolist, 
and too little of the right of the rich man tothe 
enjoyment and use of his wealth. Our author 
corrects this one-sided view of the question by 
a fearless and justifiable argument in favor of 
the accumulation of wealth; at the same time 
he points out in the strongest possible language 
the importance of a right use of money. He 
shows conclusively that rich men have ever had 
a place in religion, that they have been honored 
by God as the instruments for the building and 
endowment of churches, hospitals, and other 
beneficent institutions. He therefore urges 
personal service and the consecration of all 

_ talents to the uplifting of mankind as the sur- 
est solution of social questiors so long as such 
service is inspired with the life and example of 
the Saviour of the world. Wecannot commead 
the book too highly, for we believe that a wide 

“use of the author’s views will prove of lasting 
benefit to the human family. 


Aids to the Devout Life. Reprinted from The 
Outlook. New York: Longmans, Green &Co. Pp. 80. 
Price, 50 cts. 

This is not a book of devotion, but a series of 

short critical essays about books of devotion. 
Dr. John Brown writes of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’? Bishop Huntington, of ‘‘The Imitation 
of Christ’”?; Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of ‘‘Holy 
Living and Dying”; Hamilton W. Mabie, of 
Browning's ‘“‘Saul,’”? and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
of ‘‘The Christian Year.’’ Being written for 
The Outlook, these essays are presumably in- 
tended to arouse the interest of Protestant 
Christians in these standard books. Written 
from such a point of view, they are hardly cal- 
culated to be of interest or benefit to the devout 
Churchman. In at least one instance (namely 
Dr. Van Dyke’s essay on Keble’s “Christian 
Year’’) the writer is decidedly out of sympathy 
with his subject, and incapable, from sectarian 
bias, of appreciating the poet’s finer points. 
It seems a pity that some one could not have 
been found who would have done less scanty 
and grudging justice to this immortal work. But 
with any cre wko intin ately krcws ard loves 
these great works, the hasty, and perhaps pre- 
judiced, verdict of a magazine writer will have 
but small weight. The devout reader will 
judge and choose for himself. 


Spun-Yarn, Sea Stories. By Morgan Robertson. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1.25. 

Spun-Yarn consists of five stories told by a 
sailor who adds to his knowledge of sea and 
ships an insight into human nature, some 
acquaintance with science,and a fertile imagi- 
nation. There is something out the ordinary in 
each of these tales—some incident of a startling 
and novel character. Mr. Robertson’s intro- 
duction is not the least odd or interesting part of 
his volume, and would insure consideration for 
his stories. The character studies are curious 
and strong; the tales are a unique and interest- 
ing collection. 


Young Blood. By E. W. Hornung. New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25. 

An ingenious and interesting story of the 
struggles and vicissitudes of a young man who, 
born to affluence, is plunged into poverty and 
disgrace upon attaining his majority. Mr. Hor- 
nung’s work is somewhat in the poster line; he 
likes vivid colors and striking contrasts. His 
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villain would suit the most exacting melo- 
drama; his sketch of a private school shows, if 
it be at all real, that Dotheboys Halls still ex- 
ist in England. There is the thread of a pretty 
love story running through the bock, which 
helps us to rejoice when the villain is foiled and 
virtue triumphs. While the plot of the tale is 
hardly original, some of the details are strik- 
ingly so, and one or two ‘of the characters are 
very cleverly drawn. 


The Construction of the Bible. By Walter F. 
Adeney, M. A., Professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis, History, and Criticism, New College, London. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth boards. Pp. 
86. Price, 50c. 

This useful book is made up of two lectures 
which were given by Prof. Adeney last summer 
at the Chautauqua in Matlock. By the ‘‘Con- 
struction of the Bible” is meant, of course,not so 
much the origin of its contents in the minds of 
the writers—a subject which would open up the 
great question of inspiration with its mode and 
method—as the vutting together of the several 
Scriptures inone volume. Hence the story of 
“construction”? must be wholly literary and his- 
torical asitis here treated. And the treatment 
of it is very cautiously and interestingly given, 
as all those would expect who have read the 
author’s former little work on the subject, 
‘How to Read the Bible.”’ 


Periodicals 


In its issue for May 28, The Living Age will be- 
gin the publication of the most striking English 
serial of the year, ‘‘John Splendid,” by Neil 
Munro, now in course of publication in Black- 
wood's Magazine. The Living Age has bought the 
right to print this story from the owners of the 
American copyright, and will continue its pub- 
lication in weekly installments until it is com- 
pleted. 


Naturally our war with Spain occupies alead- 
ing position in The Review of Reviews for May. In 
connection with this subject there is an article 
entitled ‘Two Great American Treaties,” by 
W. Martin Jones. Thereis a valuable account 
of ‘‘Kuropatkin: War Lord of Russia,’’? who was 
appointed acting minister of war in Russia, on 
New Year’s Day, and who has won great mili 
tary distinction. The late Anton Seidl and 
George Muller are each the subject of special 
papers. 


The Cosmopolitan appears in a new dress of 
type which givesita very neat appearance but 
is not so pleasant for reading, being smaller 
than formerly. The principal articles in the 
May issue are ‘On the Great Lakes’’; ‘‘The 
Wistaria Shrine of Kameido”’”’; ‘‘A Family 
of Engineers”’; ‘‘The Coronation of Wilhelmina 
of Holland’’; ‘‘The Wilderness. we Bought from 
France’’—all illustrated. There are two prac- 
tical and instructive papers, entitled ‘‘The Pro- 
fession of Motherhood,’ and ‘‘Regarding the 
Voice in Conversation.”’ 


The May number of The Preacher's Magazine 
contains a plentiful supply of pulpit matter, re- 
lating to the approaching annual commemora- 
tion—Decoration Day. The Rev. F. C. Ingle- 
hart’s sermon on Memorial Day contains many 
beautiful thoughts expressed in fitting language. 
A picture of the author is appended to the dis- 
course. Mr. Meyer’s sermon on ‘'The Child 
Samuel,’ is worthy of notice. Mr. J. A. Clap- 
perton continues his instructive articles on 
“Pitfalls in Bible English.” ‘‘The Strength 
and Weakness of Present Day Preaching,’’ con- 
tains some excellent remarks anent the length 
of sermons. There is much other useful mate- 
rial in this magazine that{preachers may find use- 
ful in sermon preparation. 


“CHORISTERS at Work and Play,’ is the at- 
tractive title of an article in The Quiver for May. 
The boys referred to are those in the famous 
cathedral choir schools of England. ‘‘The 
Queen’s Maundy Gifts,’ is the account of the 
quaint customs connected with Maundy Thurs- 
day in London. Several illustrations are given. 
‘Romantic Stories of Bible Translations’ take 
us back to the days of Wyclif, Tyndale, and 
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Coverdale, and we learn how much it cost 
some men to put the Bible into the hands of the 
many who had never read it. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Commercial Advertiser 
A DISINTERESTED WaRk.—It is curious to note 
that the war is nearly or quite without prece- 
-dent. By the President’s message and the reso- 
lutions of April 19, the war is put officially on 
the ground of relieving the people of Cuba. 
There is, perhaps, no instance on record of a 
war being undertaken solely for delivering sub- 
jects of another nation from oppression by their 
own government. Although Europe does not 
believe it, the United States is not after one 
inch of territory, and is not fighting to advance 
its own interests in any particular. Wars have 
been undertaken under benevolent pretexts, 
like the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, but they 
were always for ulterior national advantages, 
as was well understood. Nicholas I. intervened 
with an army to help Austria crush the Hun- 
garian insurrection, but where does history 
show a disinterested intervention on the other 
side? 
The Interior (Presbyterian) 
PERFUNCTORY WorsHIP.—A correspondent re- 
bukes us for saying that spirituality is needed 
in the Episcopal Church—says that such a re- 
mark is uncharitable. Probably our correspond- 
ent is right and we were wrong. The impres- 
sion may have been made in this way: The 
Episcopal ritual is remarkable for its reverence, 
dignity, and devotion. We would say in an ef- 
fort to describe it, that it breathes a noble and 
sincere humility, and stands solitary in its ap- 
propriateness to the worship of God, among the 
litanies. Its effect upon one who only at long 
intervals hears it properly read is one of pro- 
found reverence. Now we cannot speak of what 
is usual, but only of what we have observed, 
that the service is read in a spirit of utter per- 
functoriness—a task which has neither meaning 
nor purpose other than to be gotten rid of slight- 
ingly and rapidly. This is proof of an entire 
absence of spirituality. Itis a treatment that 
would be impossible to a devout and reverent 
soul. This would be unjust if applied to many 
Episcopal ministers; then let it stand as a 
notice of a defect which needs remedy wherever 
it appears. 
The Lutheran 
SHOULD THE DEAF Go To CHURCH?—A pastor 
writes that he has two deaf people in his con- 
gregation. Oneis old, and gets to church about 
once a month; the other is young, recently mar- 
ried, and gets to church about twice a year. 
Neither of them can get much out of the ser- 
mon, if anything, and by common worldly con 
sent might easily be excused from attendance. 
Is that a sufficient ground for absence from the 
house of God? Hardly. In the first place, to 
seek God’s Presence in that special, sacred 
place ‘‘where His honor dwelleth,” will surely 
be attended with a blessing, whether we be 
blind or deaf or dumb. We catch the spirit of 
worship by meeting with others who worship. 
In the second place, we owe a duty to others as 
well as to ourselves. The deaf man who goes 
to'church preaches, more powerfully than any 
other member, on the text, ‘‘Neglect not the 
assembling of yourselves together.”” He sets an 
example which many a careless one is likely to 
follow. In the third place, we owe a duty to 
the cause of Christ. As Christians, we must be 
careful not to cast the weight of our influence 
against the Church. This is easily done by 
leaving our pews empty. Nothing discourages 
the work of the Lord more effectually than 
poorly attended services. A well-filled church 
increases the zeal of pastor and people, and 
makes them a power in the community; an 
empty church proves tothe publicin general,and 
the scoffers in particular, that Christianity isa 
lifeless, inert thing, and does not deserve much 
patronage. No amount of reasoning will change 
this view of the world; buta full church will. 
If a deaf man can help do this much for the 
Church, why should he not do it? 
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The Dousehold 


Manila 
BY THE REV. JOHN ANKETELL 


Beneath the tropic sky, 
Where Spain’s eastern islands lie, 
Came proudly steaming o'er the China sea 
The flag that never fails, 
And the heart that never quails, 
Of the Yankee tar, the guardian of the free! 


In the blackness of the night, 
When Olympia showed its light, 
Flashed back brave Dewey’s signal to the fleet; 
‘ Steam ahead and follow me!”’ 
O’er the billows of the sea, 
To glory, or the ocean’s winding sheet. 


There the dastard ships of Spain, 
The assassin of the Maiae, 
Lay crouched below the batteries of the shore; 
Though Rulocabilla roared, 
And its worthless gun-shots poured, 
All the Spanish fame and glory were no more. 


For the reckoning day had come; 
And while pealed from fife and drum 
“Dixie,’’ and ‘‘The Banner” of our Stripes and Stars; 
“Remember our lost Maine!”’ 
Rang aloud, ard vet again, 
Till Manila lay the spoil of Yankee tars. 


Here's three cheers for Dewey’s crew, 
And our English cousins, too, 
And the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world; 
Let the Spaniard fight his bulls, 
While the Yankee sailor pulls 
To the mast his flag of victory—never furled 


Walden, N. Y. 


(Copyrighted) 
Stepping Toward the Light 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TENTH EDITION OF THE 
GERMAN OF PASTOR FRIES 


BY MARY E. IRELAND 
CHAPTER VIII.—CONCLUDED 


A LESSON FROM “FOR THINE IS THE KING- 
DOM AND THE POWER AND THE GLORY, 
FOR EVER, AMEN.” 


HIS was the first time that August ac- 
companied Samuel to the church on 
Saturday afternoon, but it was not the last. 
He was always on the watch about that 
time, and Samuel never refused his request 
to accompany him; in truth, it was as much 
pleasure to him as to August. 

When his duties to the clock were com- 
pleted, they always trod the dim aisle of 
the church, and unlocking the door of the 
little room, sat down upon the pulpit steps 
and looked at the picture. Then would 
Samuel give his youthful companion chron- 
icles of the village of Schafhausen from the 
time it commenced to claim the title of vil- 
lage. He told of the pious fathers who 
planned and built the church and were now 
resting in its shadow; and to the history of 
each and all, August listened eagerly. 

Thus the years passed, and the picture 
had made an impression upon the boy that 
Samuel had not foreseen. It suggested to 
his mind the longing to become an artist; 
and he and Samuel discussed ways and 
means whereby it might be accomplished. 
Samuel went a step beyond that; he spoke 
to his granddaughter Haunah about it, and 
the next morning she was seen, dressed in 
her black merino dress, walking to Kramer- 
hof, to have aconversation with its mistress, 
The subject was the desire of August Wag- 
ner to become an artist. 

“Tf the means are all that stand in his 
way, Fraulein Hannah, they will be forth- 
coming,” answered Frau Kramer promptly. 
‘‘T will advance the money as quickly for 
Frau Wagner’s son as if he were my own.” 

“T was sure of it;” replied Fraulein Han- 


nah, her eyes filling with tears of joy; 
“orandfather has set his heart upon it, for 
he loves the boy.” 

‘He can go to Dusseldorf and study with 
the best masters there,’’ continued Frau 
Kramer, ‘‘and if it be decided that he has 
talent, and wishes to continue his studies, 
Herr Kramer and myself will furnish the 
funds to send him to Italy, to remain as long 
as he wishes.” 

It appeared to August, when he heard this 
message, that life offered a long vista of 
happiness for him. His parents had given 
glad consent, rejoicing that he had such an 
opportunity, and the next Saturday after- 
noon he and Samuel had much to talk of, 
for it was decided that he was to go the fol- 
lowing week to Dusseldorf. 

Sometimes, during the autumns and win- 
ters, the sun had set too early, or was ob- 
scured by clouds, and they could not view 
the picture by its light. They then placed 
the lamp where its rays could fall upon the 
loved scene. The church, too, was some- 
times too cool for them to remain long, but 
they never failed to go, no matter how 
limited their stay. 

But now it- was the beautiful summer; 
the days were long and bright, and the rosy 
beams came through the stained glass win- 
dow as upon the first day that August had 
seen the picture. And as ever, they sat 
upon the pulpit steps and conversed in sub- 
dued tones, as befitted the place. They 
could hear the rumbling of wheels in the 
street, the shouts of children at play, the 
swallows chattering in the tower, and Aug- 
ust sat as if in thought,and his companion 
did not disturb him. 


‘Father Samuel,” said he at length, ‘‘now 
that Lam really going away, I cannot tell 
why it is that my heart is so heavy at times 
that I could weep; and yet I long to go; 
why is it’’? 

The old man laid his hand upon the boy's 
shoulder, and his eyes filled in tears of sym- 
pathy for him. 

“My boy, that is the way with young 
hearts,” hesaid. ‘‘When the door is opened 
into the world, when they must: leave 
the old home for the new, when the future 
reaches out its hand to them, they at times 
draw back affrighted. Perhaps there is no 
one but feels this way; perhapsitis best for 
them that they should; I am sure it is, or it 
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warn you not to make your art your god. 
The very first hour that you looked upon. 
that painting I saw the future artist. God 
forgive me if through me you be tempted in 
the least measure to place any god between 
yourself and your Maker. Enjoy your art- 
as a gift of God, but do not worship it. Per- 
haps, as this may be the last time that we 
will be together here, a reminiscence from 
my Own life may be of use toyou.” 

August lifted his head and looked eagerly 
upon the face of his old friend. ‘‘Yes, I 
would love to hear anything you choose to 
te]l me,” he said. 

‘‘Have you never wondered where my 
early life wasspent?” asked Samuel, ‘never 
thought of my youth, and in what manner- 
my days were passed before I grew so aged 
as to be unable to do anything except to at- 
tend to the vlock?” 

August shook his head; he had never 
thought of Samuel except as an old man. 


‘*You may be surprised to know that I was. 
once a soldier, an officer in the hussars; 
that my heart was filled with a longing for 
war and victory, that I fought under the 
banner of the great Frederick. I was in 
every fibre of my being, asoldier. There 
was no stream I would not cross, no height. 
I would not venture to scale; I would have 
gone into the very jaws ofdeath. We were 
in many battles, the ranks of our regiment. 


would not be. And, my boy, I must again | were being thinned at times, but no thought. 
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of death ever came to me. I went to battle 
with the same buoyancy that I went to 
parade, and when I saw the long trenches 
in which were placed the bodies of my fallen 
comrades, the only thouvht that came 
to me was the wish to die a soldier’s death, 
and fillasoldier’s grave. I never consid- 
ered that it was a serious thing to pass from 
time to eternity, and to stand in the pres- 
ence of the Great Judge of the universe. 


“The first event that called my atten- 
tion to such thoughts, was having my horse 
shot under me, and I, following on foot, was 
struck by a ball, and fell wounded among 
the dead and dying, bleeding, and after 
a time, unconscious. When I revived, I 
found that it was night, and there was no 
moon to light the field of battle. Men and 
horses lay about me silent in death. I was 
weary and faint; the earth had revived me 
with its cool, moist breath, but I was 
parched with thirst. I heard a distant 
clock strike; it wanted an hour to midnight. 
Persons upon sick beds think the night 
long; but a wounded man upon a battle- 
field, without a physician, without help of 
any kind, isin a desolate position, and the 
hours seem unending. 

“During that dreary night my whole life 
passed before me. I thought of my early 
home, of my father and mother, of my 
friends and acquaintances; and at length 
my Maker came into my thoughts. The 
prayers of my chiidhood came to my lips, 
my soul was lifted to my Heavenly Father 
for pity and help in that, the most trying 
time of my life. I was young and in robust 
health, yet in the early part of the night I 
had longed for death. Now the thought 
filled my mind that I was totally unpre- 
pared to enter the presence of my gracious 
and merciful but just God, and I prayed to 
live, that I might lead a better life. 

“At length the long night was passed, it 
began to grow light, and I consoled myself 
with the thought that they would come to 
bury the dead, and carry the wounded to a 
place of safety. A few minutes after, I 
heard the tread of footsteps and the sound 
of voices, and raised my arm to let those 
whom I took to be friends know that I was 
alive and needed attention. But to my hor- 
ror, I found that instead of my comrades, 
they were those wretched creatures who 
follow in the wake of a battle to rob the 
wounded and dead. Weak as I was, my war- 
like spirit was aroused, and I raised my 
sword to defend myself, when two of them 
rushed to me, and wrenched it from my 
hand. 

‘**So you were going to show fight, were 
you?’ exclaimed one of them angrily ‘well, 
we will attend to you first, and as you will 
not need the fine uniform on the journey we 
are intending to send you, we will take 
charge of it!’ They stripped me of the uni- 
form of which I was so proud, not leaving 
even my boots, 

‘© ‘Now, Ulrich, you can finish him, and 
there will be one less traitor in the world,’ 
said the man who had wrenched my sword 
from me. 

‘“T thought my time had come, and in my 
anguish I cried: ‘Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner!’ 

‘At that moment the morning bell from a 
distant church pealed out, and instantly the 
men took off their caps, their lips moving 
in prayer. I, too, was praying: ‘Heavenly 
Father, be gracious to me, a sinner, for 
Thine is the kingdom; deliver me out of the 
hands of these men, for Thine is the power; 


and if it is not Thy will that I shall live, 
take me to dwell with Thee forever, for 
Thine is the glory.’ Before the last sound 
of the bell vibrated on the air, a party of 
hussars came riding at full speed toward 
us. The robbers fled like rabbits when the 
hounds are in pursuit, leaving their booty 
behind them, and with it, my uniform. 

‘Thanks to your good fortune that you 
are alive, comrade,’ said a young officer 
throwing himself from his horse and kneel- 
ing beside me. ‘We came in search of you, 
and reached here in the nick of time, or 
those wretches would have finished you.’ 
He commanded his men to put some army 
blankets around me, and gently lift me into 
the ambulance, which came up at the mom- 
ent, and I was taken to a hospital. 

““My wounds would not have been dan- 
gerous had they been attended to immedi- 
ately after I received them, but lacking 
that, and the injury done me by being 
moved so much, and above all, my anxiety 
of mind, brought on a fever, and I lay for 
months upon a bed of sickness. I recovered, 
but was never able to be again upon a field 
of battle, so returned tomy home. My am- 
bition was to become a renowned soldier. I 
had made a god of war, and worshiped it 
as the stepping stone to greatness. But 
God has said: ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’ He brought me low, and 
out of a proud, high-spirited warrior, he 
made a clock-cleaner, but praise be to His 
holy Name, he has made at thesame time a 
happy Christian.” 

The lesson Samuel wished to teach was 
given; his story wasended. They were si- 
lent fora time, then arose, August casting a 
long, last look upon the picture, then left 
the church, Samuel locking the door behind 
them, each taking his separate way to his 
humble but happy home. 

(The end.) 


ANON TRAVERS SMITH, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Dublin, has just lost his fa- 


vorite dog ‘‘Spot.” The following descrip- 
tion of this celebrated animal appeared in 
last week’s Church Bells:‘‘ He was a fox- 
terrier of the most wonderful sagacity and 
cleverness, and many people used to aver 
that his next exploit would be to talk; as it 
was, he apparently knew everything that 
was said to him. Among his many tricks 
was that of opening and shutting doors, and 
on One occasion when a visitor was shown 
into the vicarage library, Spot who was 
dozing by the fire, instantly ruse and, going 
to a bundle of appeals for funds in aid of 
some mission, and seizing one of the leaflets 
in his mouth, brought it over to the visitor. 
It was, moreover, said that he would not 
take a biscuit from any one of unorthodox 
views. On one occasion, when the late 
Archbishop Plunket was present, Spot was 
told that he was only to take a biscuit from 
the Archbishop. After a long string of 
names was pronounced, when the Arch- 
bishop was mentioned the biscuit disap- 
peared”! Spot was about 18 years of age at 
the time of his death. 
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That Tired Feeling 


What does it mean? As tired in the morning 
as at night, can’t get rested, nervous, sleepless, 
dull, languid. 

It means that the blood is poor. Muscles can- 
not be elastic and strong, nerves cannot be 
steady, energy and vigor cannot be felt when 
the blood is impure, impoverished, without 
nourishing power. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla imparts to the blood the 
qualities it lacks when that tired feeling trou- 
bles you. It makes the blood rich, pure, full of 
vitality. It cures spring languor, and eradi- 
cates all foul taints from the blood, thus guard- 
ing against future danger from fevers, malaria, 
and other serious illness. 


To-day Buy and Begin to Take 


Hood’s Sarsa- 
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America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 


WHO HAS THE OLDEST SEWING MACHINE? 


The advertisement with the above caption is 
familiar to most of our readers. It appeared in 
our columns in Jaouary and February of this 
year as part of the yearly advertising plan of 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., and the results 
have been of such a phenomenal nature that a 
few words regarding them may prove of inter- 
est. 

Before March 1st, two hundred and six thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifteen (206,715) appli- 
cations were received that complied with the 
conditions of the offer. There were also re- 
ceived too late for consideration some ten thou- 
sand more, making a total number of replies at 
this writing of over 216,000 postals. 

In selecting the 100 oldest, the age of each 
machine was computed from the year it was made, 
as shown by its factory number or other con- 
clusive evidence. More than one-half of these 
old machines were Singers; Wheeler & Wilson 
and Howe followed, these two making together 
about one quarter of the whole,while numerous 
other makes in small numbers are included in 
the fourth quarter. About 50,0000 of these old 
machines were less than 20 years old, nearly 
140,000 were between 20 and 30 years old; some 
36,000 were between 30 and 40 years old; more 
than 2,000 were over 40 years old, while the re- 
mainder lacked sufficient information to deter- 
mine the age. 

The large number of machines entered in 
competition made a vast amount of work neces- 
sary, but the work has been done and the 
awards have been made. 

It will be seen that over two thousand are 
reported as forty years old and over, and it 
would seem at first thought that the selection 
of the 100 oldest would be a simple matter of 
comparison. On the contrary, most of the ma- 
chines of this class have been personally ex- 
amined by agents of the company to determine 
accurately the age before an award was made, 
the thoroughness of the plan being exemplified 
by a letter from a Western agent explaining his 
delay in sending iu his returns, by the fact that 
there had been heavy rains, making the fords 
impassable and the roads so heavy that his horse 
could not get him out into the country where 
the contestants lived. 

To every one of the 216,000 competitors has 
been mailed a circular giving the names of the 
one hundred successful contestants and all the 
other results of the plan—incidentally some- 
thing as to the good qualities of the Singer 
Machine. 
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Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is nown as the Children’s Hour. 


The Broken Calla 


6 HEN sister does anything, she does 

it,’ Joe was in the habit of saying; 
‘therefore, when she reads her Bible, she 
reads it; so many chapters to the half-hour, 
you know. Now with grandmother it’s quite 
another thing: she can dawdle over one verse 
a whole morning.” 

Perhaps if Joe had seen his sister to-day, 
he might have felt some doubt as to the un- 
failing accuracy of his statement. For, 
though Katrina’s Bible was open before her, 
she had not looked at it for twenty minutes. 

What she was really looking at—with her 
eyes fixed on the blank wall opposite her 
chair—was the exquisite calla lily down- 
stairs in the bay window of the parlor. 

The lily had been sent as a delightful sur- 
prise to Katrina a week ago, that she 
‘might,’ as the donor said, ‘‘see it get ready 
for EKaster.” And Katrina's rapture over 
the gift had known no bounds. 

‘‘Nothing could have pleased me more!” 
she cried, over and over again. ‘‘To think 
of my having it for my very own—the dear, 
sweet, lovely thing! Why, mother, just 
think of poor folks like us with such an out- 
and-out luxury!” 

‘fYes,” said Joe, ‘‘generally our esthetics 
have to be of the kind that are ‘good for the 
money, and will wear,’ Not that it bothers 
me much; you know you cannot eat decora- 
tions.” 

‘Nor play foot ball with them,” said Ka- 
trina. 

“True. But stillin the way of rejoicing 
with those that rejoice, I am glad for you to 
have what pleases you.” 

As Katrina lay back in her chair, with her 
Bible open before her, and her eyes staring 
through the wall at the lily downstairs, she 
was hearing what the preacher had said in 
his sermon last night. 

‘What does it mean,’’ he had asked, ‘‘for 
us to ‘provide things honest in the sight of all 
men?’ A great deal more, you may be sure, 
than the word represents to our English 
ears in these days. St. Paul never intended 
to lower the stanlard of his Master’s re- 
ligion to what we understand by honesty. 
Plenty of men are honest who are very far 
away indeed from the mind that was in 
Jesus. You have all seen one of these won- 
derful white lilies which are called calla. 
There you have the very Greek word used 
by St. Paul, and it means beautiful! We are 
to live not only honestly, worthily, highly, 
but we must live sweetly,craciously, beauti- 
fully, in the sight of all. Perhaps some of 
the souls dearest fo you on earth are still 
outside the Father's household. Then, for 
Christ’s sake, live beautifully before them; 
let your religion be a handsome thing in 
their eyes, pure and lovely and lovable, a 
thing to be desired above all desirable 
things.” 

Katrina’s face was very grave as she re- 
membered, 

‘I’m afraid,’ she confided to herself, ‘‘T 
am dreadfully afraid, that my religion hasn’t 
been like that. I try to be good, but lam 
not sweet a bit. I hurry so much, and I 
worry so much; and then it doesn’t seem as 
if just being pleasant to people was worth 
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while, when the main thing is to get them 
to heaven. Joe doesn’t profess to care at all 
for religion, but when anything nice hap- 
pens to any of us he can always stop, as he 
says, to rejoice with those that rejoice. And 
the children go to him with their woes. He 
laughs and jokes over them, but he sympa- 
thizes, too; they feelit. It’s a better way 
than mine, I guess; twice as— well as Chris- 
tian, I suppose the preacher would say.” 

Twenty more minutes went by before Ka- 
trina shut the Bible. When she did it, she 
said aloud, with much emphasis, and with 
great apparent clearness of meaning to her- 
self: 

“T haven’t, but I will.” 

Her first duty for the day was to stop at 
her mother’s room, and get the orders for 
marketing. These she wrote down careful- 
ly in her usual capable, business-like way. 
But then, instead of hurrying off as usual, 
she waited long enough to lay her strong 
young hand for an instant on her mother’s 
thin one, and to say heartily: 

“‘T suppose there must be uncomfortable 
mothers that have nerves, and fume and 
fret. What do people do with them? What 
could we do if ours wasn’t so dear and satis- 
factory, like sunshine and fresh air, and a 
right spirit delightfully mixed?” 

As Katrina went downstairs, the glow of 
pleasure on her mother’s face was decidedly 
an agreeable image to carry with her. 

“Bridget,” she said, as she hunted the 
grocer’s book in the kitchen, ‘‘those muffins 
at breakfast were the best yet. Your cook- 
ing improves all the time. You are fast 
turning into a Parisian chef.” 

If Bridget did not know what a chef was, 
she could guess, and she was still smiling 
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Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 
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St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 
A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 
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Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 
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The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and ele:tive courses. Music and 


Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 
Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. Aljen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 42d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field 
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The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 
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St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 
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A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
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St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York. 
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Episcopal High School, 


L. M. BLacKFoRD, M.A., Principal. 
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Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 
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among her pots and pans when Katrina was 
half-way down town. This took somewhat 
longer than common, too, for there had to 
be a stop at the gate to admire the thriving 
metropolis which Dan and Dolly were build- 
ing in the gutter, and to suggest the excit- 
ing expedient of making bits of stick serve 
for their men and women inhabitants. 

In the evening, after supper, Katrina was 
once more alone in her room, ruminating 
upon the events of the day. 

‘They were all very, very little things,” 
she was thinking; ‘‘too little to be worth do- 
ing, I should have thoughta week ago. But 
at least they didn’t take much time, and if 
the others liked them as much as I did, they 
were a grand success. I guess giving your- 
self leisure to be human and to enjoy things, 
and say so, is a means of grace personally 
anyway.” 

Meantime, down in the hall, two small 
figures were standing close together in the 
bay window, and two dismayed countenan- 
ces stared blankly at each other. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Dolly, ‘‘what shall I 
do? Sister will be so sorry, and so cross! 
I’m afraid to tell her.” 

And the poor child hid her face in her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. 

‘‘Never mind; don’t cry,” said Dan, weak- 
ly, longing to comfort her, but at his wits’ 
end to know how. ‘‘You didn’t mean to do 
it.” 

“No, [didn’t. I thoughtit was a great 
deal limberer than it was; I didn’t s’pose it 
was so stiff. And when I pushed it a little, 
it just broke right off, dear me!”’ 

‘Don’t ery,’ said Dan again, urged by his 
compassion to great lengths of self-denial; 
“T’ll tell her about it.” 

But Dolly, in spite of her tears, was too 
stout-hearted a little woman to accept this 
magnanimous offer. 

“No, I shan’t let you. Its cowardly to 
have other people confess your faults for 


you. I'll tell her myself; only I don’t see 
how Lever can say itin the world. It’s so 
very awful.” 


“Pll tell you,” said Dan; ‘‘just take it in 
your hand, and walk into the room with it, 
and sister will see it and know, and you'll 
not need to say anything. Come on, I'll go 
with you.” 

A minute later Katrina, interrupted in 
her pleasant musings, lifted her eyes first to 
the two scared faces inthe doorway; then 
her glance fell upon the half opened lily in 
Dolly’s hand. There was a pause, dreadful 
to the children, as they watched her wrath 
gather; then she sprang to her feet. 


“Dolly Morgan!” she cried, angrily, 
‘“‘whas have you done? You meddlesome 
little—” 


The sentence was not finished. Katrina 
stretched out her hand dumbly for the flow- 
er, which Dolly gave her without a word. 
For a moment she held fast toit, as though 
she steadied herself by the pretty, fragile 
thing; then she said quite cheerfully: 

“But it was an accident, wasn’t it? 
didn’t mean to be careless.” 

Dan’s and Dolly’s tongues were loosed, 
and they plunged into eager explanations. 
In the midst of these, somebody coming 
- along the passage stopped, and looked into 
the room over their teads. 

“Whew! What is this?” asked Joe’s 
voice. ‘‘They did play foot-ball with it after 
all, did they?” 

‘‘We have had a misfortune,” said Kat- 
rina. ‘‘But we are not going to be unhappy 
about it any more. Sv you musn’t look so 


You 


woeful, Dolly. You know that was given to 
us for an Haster flower, and it would never 
do to mope over it. We shall just have to 
keep our Easter a little early.” 

She stroked the curls away from Dolly’s 
hot face, and then with a hand on each of 
the children’s shoulders, said: 

‘“‘T don’t know whether to be prouder of 
my little sister, who came and told what 
she had done, like a heroine, when there 
was great danger of bringing the roofabout 
her ears, or of my little brother, who stood 
by his sister in her calamity like a gentle- 
man of the old school, when he might have 
skulked off into the background, as plenty 
of bigger gentlemen have done on other oc- 
casions.”’ 

Joe and Katrina laughed. So did Dan and 
Dolly. And peace was restored. 

‘IT should say,” remarked Joe, before con- 
tinuing his journey, downstairs, ‘‘that we 
were keeping Easter; and a pretty first-class 
celebration, too, it strikes me.” 

One day, weeks later, Katrina and Joe, 
sitting on the back porch, overheard Dan 
and Dolly talking together in the yard. 

‘Say, Doll,” said Dan, ‘sister is awfully 
good, isn’t she? She’s better than she used 
to be.” 

‘*T don’t know whether she’s any better,” 
responded Dolly, judicially; ‘‘she was ’most 
always good. But she’s nicer now.”’ 

‘“‘Lots,” said Dan. 

‘And when anybody is good and nice 
both,” Dolly went on, ‘‘it makes you feel 
anxiouser for goodness yourself, doesn’t it?” 

Joe looked over at Katrina and laughed. 

‘* ‘Out of the mouths of babes,’”’ he said.— 
Sally Campbell in Forward. 


From Nespraska.—'' THE Livine CourcHis one 
of the best—indeed, in my opinion, the best—of 
papers devoted to the interests of the Church, 
in thisor any other country. It is essentially a 
religious newspaper, an eminently safe paper.”’ 


CORRECT BRAIN CELLS 


There comes times in one’s life when it 
well repays to take a personal inventory to 
see what is necessary to make life more ofa 
success. It is frequently found that some 
physical disability stands in the way and 
robs us of the exercise of our powers. This 
is particularly true of the brain, whose del- 
icate mechanism is easily affected by cer- 
tain habits of food or drink. Coffee, for in- 
stance, isa peculiar narcotic drug, and di- 
rectly affects the heart, stomach, and brain 
in a detrimental manner, as any skilled 
physician will attest. ; 

The delicate brain cells upon which we 
depend for skillful thinking and planning, 
cannot proceed properly with their work if 
interfered with and improperly nourished. 
Postum I'ood Coffee furnishes the food ele- 
ments needed to rebuild the gray matter in 
brain and nerve cells. If it is properly 
boiled full 15 minutes after boiling com- 
mencesit is delicious. Persons who decline 
to leave off the use of coffee entirely will 
find much benefit arise from using half Pos- 
tum in their coffee, and are generally won 
over to Postum entirely, when the result 
in bodily and mental vigor is observed. 


The market is flooded with imitations 
composed of various things, and a percent- 
age of cheap coffee to give taste. Care 
should be observed in regard to what goes 
into the human stomach. 
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OSWEGO CORN 
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For Puddings, Custards, Cakes 
and Blanc-Mange. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillshore, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY 
E,W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


Y Saget Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Onlye 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 50001826, 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.0 
IRGH, RETA ne OTHER 


eco ao Brest 


yp YL SEL-METAL 
» CHIMES, oe ROY NP ISELeA FREE, 


HE LARGESS ESTABLISHMEN? MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 
GRURGH BELLS ¢ Fears 
in the Yorld, 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND ‘tIN). 
Send for Price and Catalogue 
@eSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALT MORE. MD. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Qualitv of Bells. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


» TAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, III. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
#Chutch Furnishings, 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged, Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com- 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 


Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use. 


BEST LINE. 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 
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make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose isa Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zrvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,%, Y% and 1-lb. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Fricur, 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld 
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20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
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BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
, 


Leaves CHIEAGO 639 PM. Daily 


CHICAGO”oNORTHWESTERN RY. 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


“America’s most popular railroad.” 


Chicago & 
S{tonRR; 


PERFECT 


PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 

ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Ena mel ine THE MODERN 


STOVE 
POLISH 


GAILBORDEN <&-=> 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 


Ny. @npensed Mik @ 


“INFANT HEALTH’ SENT FREE. 
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Household Hints 


TuE common habit of crossing the legs at the 
knees when sitting is earnestly protested 
against by a writer quoted in The-Health Maga- 
zine. It is claimed that this habit ‘‘is at least 
one cause of cold feet, headache, varicose veins, 
ulcers, and other troubles due to poor circula- 
tion in the lower limbs. The reason of this lies 
in the fact that just under the knee, where the 
greatest pressure comes in this position, there 
are large veins, arteries, and nerves whose 
walls are pressed together, thus interfering 
more or less with the circulation and the sensa- 
tion. It is said that women are more liable to 
acquire the habit than men, and it) may be 
added that doubtless one reason for this is the 
height of ordinary chair seats. Will not some 
one please invent a chair—a common chair— 
with an adjustable seat, so that whatever the 
height of the person, the chair can be made 
comfortable? For what is more uncomfortable 
than to be obliged to sit for an hour or more in 
a straight-backed chair with a seat so high that 
the toes can barely touch the floor? Small 
wonder that some relief is sought by crossing 
the legs. It is noticeable that when low chairs, 
adapted to the height of the person, are fur- 
nished, the legs usually remain straight and 
the feet firmly on the floor. 


DaNGER IN Tin Cans.—Open a can of peaches, 
apricots, cherries, or other fruit—for all fruit 
is acidulous—let it stand for some time, and the 
fruit acids and the tin are ready to do their 
work of poisoning. A'chemical knowledge that 
tells just how the dangercus compound is 
created is unnecessary to an avoidance of the 
peril. The rule to follow is never to make lem- 
onade or other acidulated drinks in a tin 
bucket, nor allow them to stand in a vessel of 
tin; and in the case of canned fruits or fish, im- 
mediately upon opening the can, turn the con- 
tents out upon an earthenware plate, or into a 
dish that is made of earthenware or glass. 


Fruits in hermetically sealed cans, if properly 
prepared, generate no poison. As soon as 
opened the action of the acid in the tin, with 
the aid of the atmosphere, begins, and in a 
short time the result is a deadly poison. This 
brief treatment of the question should be re- 
membered by every one, and its instructions 
followed. The general press also should aid in 
disseminating this simple kn »wledge.—Popular 
Science News. 

DRINKING CONTAMINATED WATER.— Water that 
is left standing in the kitchen or bedroom, and, 
above all in the sickroom, over night is liable to 
contamination by the absorption of impurities 
afloat in the air in such rooms, and to be wholly 
unfit for use. No matter that the water is cold 
even to near freezing; it is so much the more 
liable to absorb and hold in solution the foul 
gases and organic particles to which it has 
been exposed. It is dangerous to use such wa- 
ter. Water should not be so left; but if it 
should bv chance so be, it should be thrown 
away. Freshly drawn water only should be 
used for culinary purposes, as well as for 
drinking,whenever practicable. Moreover, the 
faucets over sinks and wash basins are always 
more or less liable to contamination, hence the 
first water that flows on opening them after 
they have been left all night without use should 
always be let flow away—it is dangerous to 
drink, and unfit for the teakettle or for cooking 
water; even boiled disease germs are unwhole- 
some.—Sanitarian. 


Ande AO RISTY SADDLE 


ITS EVOLUTION: 
20,000 sold in 1895 
60,000 sold in 1896 

150,000 sold in 1897 


500,000 to be sold in 1898 


Hence this advertisement to 
call your attention to its supe- 
rior merits and wonderful rec- 
ord. In 1895 it was correct in 
principle, but crude in design 
and make. In 1896 it was im- 
proved in design and manu- 
facture. In 1897 it was much 
F improved in shape, design, and 
finish. Im 1898 perfected. Once a Christy rider, 
always a Christy advocate. 

Christy Booklet free. 


New York A.G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


Your 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMP FOR COPY OF 
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FitcHBURGR.R. ~ 
a Boston, Mass. 


For Invalids. 


PENNOYER)} _ ony annour's riae 
SANITARIUM, from Chicago. 


Luxurious 


accommodations. 
KENOS HA, f ao illustrated book, address 


WIS. F. PENNOYER, M.D. » Mer. 
Chicago ofices 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 
FRE all forms of dyspepsia,indigestion heartburn, 
sour eructations, constipation, etc. To show 
our good faith in the remedy, we will be pleased xo Pe 


free trial package with circulars to all who 
A. S. MILLER & CO., Box 231, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


RINGS 


TRIA PACKACE TO ALL. We have a new 
remedy, which is a positive cure tor 


We make al] kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request. 


_damesV. Ridgway & Co, 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHIOAGO 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
in handsome lam catalogue. It will 
interest you. ent free. 

Mention * ‘Living Church.’ 


ITARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggista 5e and @1 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables. and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, oa 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. 


“TIE THAT WORKS EASILY, 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY.”’ 


Clean House With 


SAPOLIO 
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William Stevens Perry, D.D.,, LL.D,, D.C.L,, 


Late Bishop of Iowa 
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Have You a Camera? 


Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
CHURCH, Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 
we will send you a 


PEEK-A-BOO .# 2 o¥ 


which costs at retail $3.50, The Peek-a- 
Boo is fitted with the highest grade Achro- 
matic Lens, holds three double Plate Hold- 
ers, makes pictures 31%x414, and is 


adapted to Instantaneous, Time or Flash 
Light Work, Address 


EXACT SIZE OF PEEK-A-BOO PICTURE 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Living Church |AJEMORIAL TABLETS AND 
C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. MONUMENTS. 


Panlication [Ofice; hh. Dearborn At. Chicage: Correspondence solicited. Send for Photographs of New Designs, 


$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 


After 60 Days, $2.50. 
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but have sold direct to the con- | 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 


where for examination. 
Everything warranted. aS {\ i 


118 styles of Vehicles, 
@ 
V ps 
KY 


55 styles of Harness. Z 7 
IN, 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 


i, Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 
_,Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
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Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. cn Ay i a #3 aie «eon aed tae Secae LS Zz. 2 
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18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In Asoed asses for dis.” Catalogue ofall our styles. shade, apron ad Waders $00. As poolas ech 0 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. ELKHART ©aneiace AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W.H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F st., N.W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name “America’s most popular railroad.” 


not only the new address, but also the old. ; 
REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- hicago & 
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press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 0 ery e@ 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- PERFECT 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should PASSENGER SERVICE 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. BREWEEN 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for CHICAGO and PEORIA, : 


the time it has been sent. ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY 
FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 
ADVERTISING RATEs.—Twenty-five cents a line, HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 


agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 
If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 


fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 

tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
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DAY of humiliation has been appointed 

by the Bishop of Rochester, in view of 
the irreligion, vice, and crime of London, 
the southern portion of which is in his dio- 
cese. In view of this, the Church Army, 
which is rapidly commending itself as a 
valuable auxiliary to the work of the 
Church, has undertaken te hold Missions 
wherever they may be desired by the par- 
ish priests. A tent or room, music hall or 
other, will be made use of for the purpose, 
and the services so arranged as not to clash 
with those of the Church. To induce peo- 
ple to seek the sacraments, to prepare for 
Confirmation and the Holy Communion, will 
be an important element in this work. 
These Missions are designed to be of about 
a month’s duration. The ‘‘vans” of the 
Church Army, bringing popular street 
preaching and cheap, but sound, Church 
literature to the villages and towns, are be- 
coming known throughout London. | Its 
labor homes and refuges are, perhaps, still 
more important. Thisorganization aims to 
touch the same elements of the population 
with which the Salvation Army deals, but 
always in strict subordination to the 
Church. 
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ISHOP PERRY, of lowa, whose death 
took place at Dubuque last Friday, April 
13th, was well known as one of the most 


learned of our Bishops, especially in the de- . 


partment of American history. William 
Stevens Perry was born in Providence, R. 
I., in 1882. He was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1854, and ordained in 1857. 
After holding cures in New England in sey- 
eral places, he became rector of Trinity, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., in 1869, and was there conse- 
crated Bishop of Iowa in 1876, his uncle 
Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, being 
chief consecrator. Meanwhile, Dr. Perry 
had already attained a reputation through- 
out the Church for scholarship in his own 
chosen lines. In 1868 he was chosen secre- 
tary of the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties in the General Convention, and also ap- 
pointed the historiographer of the Ameri- 
can Church, in which position he did good 
service in publishing the historical collec- 
tions and records of the colonial days of the 
Church, In 1871 he became professor of his- 
tory in Hobart College, Geneva, and in 1876 
was elected president of the same institu- 
tion, which position he resigned upon his 
election to the episcopate the same year. 
Bishop Perry’s published works amount to 
no less than forty-three volumes, of which 
the most important is his ‘‘History of the 
American Episcopal Church.’ He was es- 
pecially fond of vindicating the pre-em- 
inence of the English as discoverers and 
colonizers of North America, as against 
Spanish claims, and of tracing the influence 
of Churchmen in the Revolutionary War, 
and the foundation of the Republic. He was 
a leading spirit in the order of the Cincin- 
nati and other patriotic societies. The 
Bishop had suffered much from ill health 
of late years, and recently had been under 
treatment in Philadelphia. Of late he had 
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so far recovered his strength that he felt 
equal to undertaking the full work of his 
diocese. It is supposed that he overtaxed 
himself during his recent general visita- 
tion, and thus brought on the attack of par- 
alysis which has resulted in his death. He 
will be greatly missed in the House of Bish- 
ops and throughout the Church. 
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ROMAN priest in England, the Rev. 

Fr. Duggan, published a book a short 
time ago, entitled ‘‘Steps Towards Re- 
union,’ which, on account of the bold and 
independent tone assumed by the writer, 
has caused no small flutter among his co- 
religionists, The work isa keen analysis of 
the present position of the Roman Church, 
with the result of setting on one side as un- 
necessary or unwarrantable a very consid- 
erable portion of what is commonly held 
and taught. Cardinal Vaughan lost no 
time in getting the book put upon the index, 
so that it is already difficult to obtain a copy, 
though its condemnation has made it an ob- 
ject of eager desire. Not the least interest- 
ing feature of the case is Father Duggan’s 
“submission.” He says: ‘‘I declare that I 
submit to every ecclesiastical authority ex- 
actly as the Church requires me to submit, 
no more and no less. There are two author- 
ities; one infallible, the otter fallible... . 
If there is any pronouncement, it will come 
from a fallible authority. Being fallible, it 
may be rightor wrong. But right or wrong, 
I must accept it with the exterior respect 
that is due to it, not with the interior as- 
sent that is due only to the infallible author- 
ity.” One feels a curiosity to know whether 
such a submission gives Cardinal Vaughan 
“interior” satisfaction, and, still more, 
whether any large number of Roman priests 
and laymen in England sympathize with 
the views of Father Duggan. 
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UTSIDE the intense excitement over the 
war news, the event which has aroused 
most interest of late is the speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain,at Birmingham. Popular opin- 
ion, as expressed by the newspapers, and 
even the utterances of eminent men in Eng- 
land, had already made unmistakable the 
trend of public sentiment in favor of Amer- 
ica in the present war. But this is the first 
time a member of the government has de- 
livered himself, and no one has said any- 
thing more explicit and sweeping on the ne- 
cessity of closer relations hetween England 
and the United States. Mr. Chamberlain 
frankly declared that England might at any 
time be confronted by a combination of 
European powers. It is perfectly true, as 
some of our papers disparagingly say, that 
the desire on the part of England for an al- 
liance with us is prompted by considerations 
of self interest. Nations generally act upon 
such considerations first of all. It is like the 
instinct of self-preservation in the individ- 
ual. Butitis no less true, that our inter- 
ests, in a broad view of things, are similar 
to those of England, as Mr. Chamberlain as- 
serts. The great Republic is undoubtedly 
regarded by the old monarchies of Kurope 
with feelings of hostility, and the downfall 


of England or the destruction of her supre- 
macy would be the first step to an attack 
upon the United States. They would like 
to keep us apart. It would be possible to re- 
duce each of these two great powers separ- 
ately, but if they stand together they would 
seem to be invincible. Itis the fear of such 
a tremendous combination as that of Eng- 
land and the United States would be, which 
has constrained the countries sympathizing 
with Spain to maintain neutrality in the 
present conflict. The same fear leads them 
to wish that the war may be short. Hence 
the rumor that another serious defeat for 
Spain will be the signal for intervention, 
having for its object to induce that country 
to make the best terms possible. 
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HE proceedings of Mr. Kensitin attempt- 
ing to reform the ritual of London 
churches by interrupting the services, and 
producing a commotion which has to be al- 
layed by the police, has drawn renewed at- 
tention to the rift between the more ad- 
vanced men on the subject of ceremonial. 
There has already been much discussion on 
the subject of the many varieties in the mode 
of carrying out the services of the Church, 
as wellas the special services and devotions, 
in addition to those of the Prayer Book, 
which have been introduced in various 
places. A standing commission on the sub- 
ject of sacred rites has been proposed. But 
there are difficulties in the way of this, as of 
every other solutionof the problem. A re- 
port was recently circulated that Canon 
Carter intended to issue some kind of mani- 
festo and appeal. This, however, is now de- 
nied, and it appears that what is intended is 
to hold a friendly conference of the clergy 
interested. To this the most ‘‘extreme”’ 
Ritualists as well as others were invited, and 
are said to have accepted the invitation. 
We suppose the discussion will include an 
inquiry into what is lawful, what is desir- 
able, and what is expedient. It would bea 
welcome outcome if some understanding 
could be arrived at tending to greater uni- 
formity, and it could be settled what is worth 
fighting for and what is not. 
e a 
RCHDEACON SINCLATR, preaching in 
St. Paul’s cathedral for the National 
Society, stated that there were now 14,430 
voluntary, that is, religious schools, of 
which 11,928 belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, while the remaining 2 502 were chiefly 
Roman Catholic, British and foreign, and 
Wesleyan. These schools were educating 
3,039,727 children. The Church had in 
1870 only 6,954 schools. Since that date it 
has built 5,838. The ‘‘Board schools,” which 
are secular or undenominational, number 
5,467, and contain 2,404,177. These schools 
are supported by taxation, and Churchmen, 
besides paying their portion of the taxes, 
contribute for their own schools about 
$5,000,000 annually. It is agreed on all 
sides that the extinction of voluntary schools 
is impossible. It appears that of late some 
of these schools which had passed under the 
control of the government boards, have been 
recovered for the Church. 
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The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting, May 10th, there were 
present eight bishops, ten presbyters, and nine 
laymen, 

The treasurer reported a large increase of 
contributions to the first of May, as compared 
with those for the same term last year, and re- 
marked: ‘‘While this isno doubt partly due to 
the fact that Easter fell a week earlier this 
year, and that we have therefore received a 
larger proportion of offerings, yet it is also to a 
considerable extent due to the special efforts 
made in connection with the Lenten offerings 
as a memorial of the late General Secretary, 
but how much it is not possible now to judge.”’ 
In this uncertainity we refrain from giving 
figures until after the June meeting. There is 
no doubt that liberal offerings will be necessary 
during the summer months, to enable the Board 
to meet its engagements to Sept. lst. The 
Board, however, felt warranted in making ap- 
propriations for domestic missions, including 
the work among the Indians and the Colored 
People of the South, for the year beginning 
Sept. 1st, 1898, upon the same basis that now 
exists. The estimates from the foreign field 
were accepted almost without diminution, and 
appropriation made accordingly. The usual al- 
lowances were also made for the disabled for- 
eign missionaries and for the central expenses 
of the society. The full budget will be pub- 
lished to the Church as usual, after the new 
year shall have begun. 


Letters were at hand from six of the bishops 
having domestic missionary work under their 
jurisdiction, and the action suggested by them 
was taken by the Board. A number of such 
bishops made direct application for increase of 
their respective annual appropriations, but the 
Board did not find itself in position to enlarge 
its responsibilities in this direction. It there- 
fore, with regret, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved: That it is not expedient to increase the 
gross appropriations for Domestic and Indian Mis- 
sions for the fiscal year from Sept. 1st, 1898, to Sept. 
Ist, 1899, 

Further appropriations for the present year 
were made to the Bishop of Duluth and the 
Bishop of The Platte, in view of the extra de- 
mands upon their time and strength by reason 
of the care respectively of the missionary dis- 
tricts of North Dakota and Northern California. 


A number of letters were submitted from the 
Bishop of Alaska, and the Bishop of Olympia, 
acting for him in the matter of the Skaguay 
hospital emergency. At latest accounts it ap- 
peared that $2 271 in all had reached the latter 
Bishop, $1,000 of which it is known Bishop 
Rowe used for enlarging and furnishing the 
said hospital. Bishop Barker had sent forward 
a full supply of medicines,which he was able to 
secure at very low rates, because they had been 
purchased for the Fanny Paddock Memorial 
Hospital and received at Tacoma by slow 
freight. Miss Lillian Heywood, the trained 
nurse recently appointed, was sailing from Ta- 
coma on the 5th of May. The Rev. Henry J. 
Gurr, under appointment to the Copper River 
country, had completed arrangements to sail 
with his family from San Francisco about May 
10th. The Board confirmed Bishop Rowe’s ap- 
pointment of Dr. James L. Watt, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., as missionary physician at Circle City, 
and made the necessary financial provision, in- 
cluding the expenses and support of his sister, 
Sister Lucy, of St. Mary’s Sisterhood in New 
York City, provided she could secure a leave of 
absence for two years to accompany him. Miss 
Lilian Proebstel, of Weston, Ore., was ap- 
pointed for the position of matron in the girls’ 
boarding school at Anvik. The vacancies still 
existing are these: a clergyman for the work at 
Fort Adams, a deacon for Anvik, and a clergy- 
man for Prince of Wales Island. 


Communications were at hand from all the 
Bishops having jurisdiction abroad. The Rev. 
Mr. Pott arrived out on April 6th. He reports 
finding everything at St. John’s College in good 
condition. Dr. Henry W. Boone was about 
sailing from San Francisco for Shanghai, to be 
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followed by his family at the close of the sum-: 


mer. The Bishop of Tokyo called for $12,600, 
much needed for building purposes in the two 
Japanese dioceses under his charge, $4,000 of 
which was intended for the completion of the 
recitation hall of St. Paul’s College building, 
which is still without roof, and upon which the 
weather is beginning to tell; but the Board felt 
that having covered the needs of the current 
work, it could not at this time set apart money 
for building purposes. He also required $1,500 
for the purchase ofa part of the land upon which 
the Nara school building stands, the lease upon 
which is about to expire; neither could the 
Board meet this request. The pertinent reso: 
lution was as follows: 

Resolved; That the request for appropriations to 
the Tokyo and Kyoto dioceses for buildings, on ac- 
count of the distressed state of this country, for the 
present be postponed. 


The Bishop of Cape Palmas reported that he 
had been able to re-open several more of the sta- 
tions that were temporarily closed because of the 
recent tribal rebellion, and that he had ap- 
pointed Mr. Bright J. Turner who was to be a 
candidate for Holy Orders, as catechist and 
lay-reader at Blue Barre, near Sinoe. 

It was stated on behalf of the auditing com- 
mittee that they had caused the books and ac- 
counts of the treasurer to be examined to the 
1st inst., and had certified the same to be cor- 
rect. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

City.—At the church of the Redeemer, North 
Pelham, in the suburbs, the Bishop adminis- 
tered Confirmation on Sunday afternoon, May 
15th. 

At the church of the Holy Cross, Bishop Pot- 
ter administered the rite of Confirmation toa 
class presented by the rector, the Rev. James G. 
Cameron, on the evening of May 11th. 


At the trade school of St. George's church, 
the exhibition of the work done by the boys 
closed on the evening of May 13th. The com- 
mencement exercises for the year were held on 
the evening of May 18th. 


At St. George’s church, the rector, the Rev. 
Wwm.S. Rainsford, D. D., announced to the con- 
gregation Sunday, May 8th, that unknown 
friends had contributed $900 for a silver Euchar- 
istic service for the church. 


The Rev. Ernest Voorhis of this city, who was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1889, and sometime 
afterward voluntarily withdrew from the min- 
istry, has, it is announced, been restored to the 
priesthood by Bishop-Potter. 

The first of the regiments of this State to de- 
part for the front was the 71st, on May 12th, 
and with it went its chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Van de Water, of St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, 
and chaplain of Columbia university. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, Sunday 
morning, May 15th, Bishop Potter confirmed a 
class presented by the Rev. Dr. Houghton. A 
special! choral service was held in the afternoon, 
with the rendition of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘O come 
and worship.”’ 

At St. James’s church, the Rev. EH. Walpole 
Warren, rector, a series of patriotic services in 
the interests of the army and navy of the 
United States, was begun on May 12th, and will 
be continued every Wednesday through the 
month of May. It was largely attended. 

At Christ church, Yonkers, a meeting was 
held on the evening of May 12th, of the chapters 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of the 
neighboring parishes. Addresses were made 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Burgess, D. D , and the 
Rev. S. T. Graham. 

The Church Periodical club, with the consent 
of the authorities at Washington, is to send 
reading matter to the hospital ship, the ‘‘Sol- 
ace,’’? now lying at Key West. Effort-is making 
to collect material and funds for this purpose 
from the members and friends of the club. 

At St. John’s church, borough of Richmond, 
the rector, the Rey. Dr. John C. Eccleston, has 
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decided to let his resignation remain in abey- 
ance until the end of his vacation. In the in- 
terim a curate will be engaged, and a final de- 
cision will be rendered in the autumn on his 


resignation. 


A meeting to organize a Columbia University 
auxiliary to the National American Red Cross 
Relief Association, was held in Schermerhorn 
Hall of the university, May 13th. President 
Seth Low, LL. D., occupied the chair. Dr. ~ 
Lesser, of the Red Cross Society, and President 
Seth Low made addresses. The question was 
discussed whether to co-operate with the Red 
Cross Society, or to work separately. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consult on ways and 
means, and report on the best direction in 
which to turn the energies of the auxiliary. Of 
this committee, Mrs. Seth Low was made chair- 
man, and representatives were appeinted from 
Barnard and Teachers’ Colleges with a view to 
the unification of the efforts of the university. 
A considerable number of students have en- 
tered the volunteer army. 


An effort is being made by the friends of Bar- 
nard College, of Columbia University, by a com- 
mittee, of which ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt is 
chairman, to pay off the present indebtedness of 
$100,000 resting on the college. In response to 
an appeal lately issued, the sum of $232,000 has 
been subscribed on the condition that the rest 
be raised by May ist. Owing, however, to the 
fact that Mr. George Plimpton, the treasurer, 
has been away from home, and on account 
of the change of circumstances resulting from 
the war, an extension of time has been grant- 
ed by the donors. On May 12th, a woman who 
wishes to remain anonymous, offered to give the 
further sum of $25,000, provided the balance of 
the $100,000 be secured by Oct. 3d next. For the 
$52,000 thus required,the trustees are now earn- 
estly appealling. A tunnel between the build- 
ings of Barnard and Columbia has been con- 
structed at a cost of $7,000, but this has enabled 
Barnard to receive its heat and light from the © 
‘‘plant”’ at Columbia free of expense; and it is 
hoped with the removal of the debt that Bar- 
nard will be able to meet its present ratio of 
The last lectures for the 
year were held May 14th, and theannual exam- 
inations began May 16th. 


The Red Cross Relief Committee has asked 
President McKinley’s official recognition of the 
Red Cross work for the Spanish American War. 
The committee which waited upon the Presi- 
dent at the White House was headed by a 
Churchman, ex-Vice-president Levi P. Mor- 
ton, and Bishop Potter. Auxiliaries to the 
committee are being formed, each for a special 
work, as rapidly as possible. The first auxil- 
iary, of which Bishop Potter is honorary presi- 
dent, is to furnish the ambulance equipment. 
The Red Cross relief movement had a notable 
popular demonstration May 14th, at the Grand 
Central Palace. Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
LL. D., presided and delivered an oration. Pa- 
pers were presented by Thomas A, Edison and 
Nicola Tesla. The Rev. Drs. David H. Greer 
and John P, Peters took part. His Royal High- 
ness, the Count of Turin, nephew of the King of 
Italy, was present, as were also Don Campos 
Salles, president of the Republic of Brazil, and 
suite, and Mr. Geo. Dewey, a member of the 
family of Rear-Admiral Dewey: The meeting 
was an enthusiastic one, and a large addition to 
the funds of the Red Cross Society resulted. 
A feature which awoke much interest was the 
rendering of anew march, ‘Victory of Dewey 
at Manilla,*? and an exhibition drill of Red 
Cross aid to the wounded. 


The archdeaconry of V7estchester met at St. 
Peter’s church, Peekskill, May 12th. After 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist there was a 
business session, the Ven. Archdeacon Van 
Kleek, D. D., presiding. 


FIsHKILL.—The 50th wedding anniversary of 
the Rey. and Mrs. J. B. Pitman was celebrated 
May 2nd. A large number of friends offered 
congratulations and tokens of remembrance. 


Ryr.—The Bishop visited Christ parish, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, D.D., rector, on the 
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12th inst., and confirmed a class of 21, most of 
whom were adults. A new mission belonging to 
this parish, was begun in January, at Harrison, 
which has grown steadily ever since. Some 
kind friends of the rector have given $1,100 for 
the purchase of a site, and $1,000 towards a neat 
chapel to be erected for the use of the mission. 


_ GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—Prof. Wm. 
Knight, of the chair of English literature at the 
University of St. Andrew, Scotland, has re- 
cently lectured on the work of the poets Words- 
worth and Browning. A talkon Sunday schools 
was delivered by one of the city deaconesses. 
The annual examinations began May 13th. The 
trustees at their annual meeting this week are 
expected to elect a professor of Greek Exegesis. 
The commencement exercises will be held May 
25th, at the chapel of the seminary. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 


The 114th annual convention of the diocese, 


assembled May 10th, in St. Luke’s church, 
Philadelphia. The sermon at the opening ser- 
vice was delivered by the Rev, H. Richard Har- 


ris, D. D., and the Bishop celebrated the Holy’ 


Communion. 

The .Bishop called the convention to order; 
145 clergy responded to roll call, and 85 parishes 
were represented. The Rev. Winfield S. Baer 
was elected secretary, and the Rev. C. L. Ful- 
forth, assistant. After the reading of various 
reports, Bishop Whitaker delivered his address. 
He stated, that in so far as may be judged from 
the number presented for Confirmation, the 
amount of money contributed for church pur- 
poses, the payment of debts, the erection and 
opening of new places of worship, the establish- 
ment of new missions, and the manifestation of 
desire to become independent of missionary aid, 
the condition of the diocese is most encourag- 
ing. He had confirmed more persons than in 
any other year but one. 

In looking over the work of the diocese for 
‘several years past, nothing affords more en- 
couragement than the increase of interest in 
diocesan missions. This is especially notice- 
able in the past two years. The increase in 
contributions from 1896 to 1897 was, in round 
numbers, $5,000, and from 1897 to 1898, $10,000. 
It is but simple justice to say, that this in- 
crease has been mainly due to the work of the 
archdeacon. 

The Bishop gave the following summary of 
statistics: Celebrations of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 81; services and addresses, 217; Confirma- 
tion services, 162; number of persons confirmed, 
2,878; lay readers, 65; candidates for deacons’ 
and priests’ orders admitted, 7; candidates for 


deacons’ and priests’ orders in the diocese, 17;. 


candidates for deacons’ orders only, 1; deacons 
who are candidates for priests’ orders, 3; postu- 
lants in the diocese, 138; candidates ordained to 
diaconate, 7; deacons ordained priests, 8; dea- 
conesses set apart, 3; clergy received from 
other dioceses, 11; transferred to other dioceses, 
5; deceased,5; deposed, 3; dedications, 6; con- 
secrations, 3; corner stones laid, 4; baptisms, 
3; marriages, 5; burials, 6. Thirty one parishes 
have contributed to the Bishop’s fund during 
the year, a larger number than in any pre- 
ceding year, the total amount, including the 
balance from last year, being $1,327.30; present 
balance, 96 cents. 

In: reference to the war the Bishop said: ‘I 
believe it is a just cause. It is that ofa strong 
people interposing to protect the weak. Itis 
not undertaken for revenge. It is not to show 
our superiority as anation. It is not for na- 
tional aggrandizement by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. We do not want Cuba. Wehave taken 
up arms for the relief of a suffering people. We 
make war to put an end to unspeakable barbar- 
ities practiced under the name of government. 
We are attempting to do for Cuba what the 
moral sense of our people demanded that the 
great powers of Europe should do for Armenia, 
and which we censured them for not doing. 
* * * * Tet us beware of boasting in our 
great strength; let us not put our trust in the 
range of our guns and the iuvulnerableness of 
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our armor. Above all, let us not forget that 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and doeth 
what He will with the powers of the earth, and 
that he can save by many or by few. Let us 
pray in the spirit of the noblest hymn which 
this century has produced, and which voices 
our needs and our danger, as truly as those of 
the great nation which is the nearest and dear- 
est to us of a]l the nations of the earth.”’ 

The Bishop’s address closed with Rudyard 
Kipling’s magnificent Recessional. 

The report of the Board of Missions was pre- 
sented, and discussion followed in regard to the 
25 parishes who failed to make any contribution 
for the regular work of the Board. 

On Wednesday, 11th inst., after a brief devo- 
tional service, which included special collects, 
arranged by Bishop Whitaker, for the preserva- 
tion of our army and navy, the convention re- 
sumed discussion on missionary work, and upon 
a vote being taken as to the consolidation of 
certain convocations, this proposition was over- 
whelmingly defeated, as was also a proposed 
amendment to another section of Canon VIII re- 
lating to the archdeacon’s salary. 

Section 7 of the same canon was stricken out, 
and the following inserted: 

The Board of Missions shall meet immediately after 
the adjournment of the diocesan convention, basing 
the amount so desired upon the current expenses of 
the parishes within each convocation, as contained in 
the last published journal of convention. The amount 
so designated shall not exceed the sum that will 
suffice to carry on existing work for the ensuing year. 

Another amendment to the same section was 
adopted; viz. : 

Every parish and mission station is asked to take 
at least one offering annually for the inauguration o 
new diocesan missionary work and further develop- 
ment of old work, and the standing resolution in this 
matter is hereby repealed. 

The Bishop announced that St. Clement’s 
church had paid off its indebtedness, and St. 
Alban’s, Roxboro’, is self-supporting. He also 
stated that the volume of work done by the 
archdeacon during the past year was enormous, 
and, at his suggestion, the sum of $500 was ap- 
propriated for the services of a secretary to 
the archdeacon. 

B. G. Godfrey was elected treasurer of the 
diocese. 

Standing Committee was re-elected; viz.: The 
Rev. Drs. Benj. Watson, J. Andrews Harris, J. 
DeW. Perry, and J. D. Newlin; the Rev. James 
Haughton; Messrs. W. W. Frazier, Dr. John 
Ashhurst, Jr., John E. Baird, James S. Biddle, 
George Harrison Fisher. 

The following laymen were elected deputies 
to General Convention: George C. Thomas, 
James S. Biddle, J. Vaughan Merrick, Francis 
A. Lewis. 

After a brief devotional service on Thursday, 
12th inst., Archdeacon ‘Brady announced that 
J. Waln Vaux, a lay deputy from St. Thomas’ 
church, Whitemarsh, was dangerously ill, and 
could not recover. At his suggestion, suitable 
prayers were offered by Bishop Whitaker. 

The convention congratulated Thomas M. 
Charlton who has been for 50 years a warden 
of St. John’s church, New London, and for 54 
years a lay deputy to the convention. 

It required six ballotings, extending over two 
days to elect four clerical deputies to Gen- 
eral Convention. Those chosen are: The Rev. 
Drs. John Fulton, J. DeW. Perry, W. B. Bodine, 
and H. Richard Harris. 

The proposed canon on parochial registration 
was passed. 

After devotional services, the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A reception was given at the 
Church House on Wednesday evening, 11th 
inst., by the Bishop and Mrs. Whitaker to the 
members of thediocesan convention. The host 
and hostess were in the assembly room, which 
was handsomely decorated with the national 
flags and white flowers. The attendance was 
very large, both clerical and lay. During the 
evening Prof. J. M. Dickinson and Miss May 
Porter performed on the new organ recently 
erected there. 
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The Rev. B. W. Maturin, formerly rector of 
St. Clement’s church, and who is now a priest 
in the Roman Church, has, at his own request, 
been deposed from the ministry by Bishop Whit- 
aker. 


The Rev. Winfield S. Baer has decided to ac- 
cept the office of secretary of the Evangelical 
Education Society, made vacant by the death of 
the Rey. Dr. R. C. Matlack, but will not enter 
upon his duties for sometime. 


St. Paul’s church, Chester, has secured a 
piece of stone cut from Mars Hill, Athens, where 
St. Paul,its patron saint, preached+to the Athe- 
nians. The gift was secured through the spe- 
cial effort of friends of the parish. 


Mr. George W. Jacobs, treasurer of the Sun- 
day school Lenten offerings of the diocese, re- 
ports the unusually large sum of $14,833.36 of of- 
ferings to date. It is expected that the total 
will be brought to exceed $15,000. 


Norristown.—The corporation of St. John’s 
church has conveyed to All Saints’ church the 
lot on Haws ave. ,225 by 120 ft.,on which the lat- 
ter is erected, consideration $1, subject to a 
mortgage of $3,000. All Saints’ was formerly a 
chapel of St. John’s, but is now an independent 
parish 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
BISHOP MCLAREN’S APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 
19. 8 P.M., cathedral, supplementary Confirmation. 
22, Cathedral, A. M.; Christ, Waukegan, P. M. 
Cathedral, annual graduation W. T. S., 8 P. mM. 

25. Alumni meeting, Western Theological Semin- 

ary. 
29. Cathedral, 10:45 A.M., Ordination; Trinity, Con- 
firmation of deaf mutes, 4 P. M. 

31. and June1. Annual convention of the diocese. 

JUNE 

2. Woman’s Auxiliary, St. Paul’s, Kenwood, 11 
A. M. 

5. Cathedral, A. M.; Holy Trinity, Stock Yards, 4 
P.M.; Chinese mission, 221 Madison st., 7:30 
P.M. 

8. TruStee meeting, Waterman Hall. 

9, Annual Commencement, Waterman Hall, 

10. Grace, Sterling, 8 P. M. 

12. Cathedral, A. M.; Redeemer, Elgin, Pp. m. 

19. Cathedral, A. M.; Glen Ellyn, 4P. M.; Wheaton, 

8P. M. 

26. Cathedral, A. M.; Park Ridge, 2:45 P. M. 

By the will of the late John de Koven, the 
sum of $50,000 has been left to St. James’ church, 
the Rev. James S. Stone, rector. This fund is 
to be called the ‘‘John de Koven fund,” and is 
to be devoted to the relief of the sick and de- 
serving poor of the parish. 


As already announced in this column, the 
Rey. Father Huntington, Order of the Holy 
Cross, will conduct a series of spiritual confer- 
ences at the cathedral from May 18 to May 27th. 
He will preach every evening, except May 24th, 
at8 Pp. M., and every afternoon at 4o’clock. On 
Ascension Day and the Saturday and Sunday 
after Ascension, he will preach at 10:30 a.m. 
The Holy Eucharist will be celebrated every 
week-day morning at 7 o’clock, and on Sundays 
at 7:30. : 


The Rev. Dr. W. W. Wilson, rector of St. 
Mark’s church, delivered an address on Chris- 
tian unity before the Disciples’ Club of the 
University of Chicago, Thursday evening, May 
12th. The Disciples’ Club is composed of post- 
graduate clergymen and theological students of 
the society,‘‘Disciples of Christ.”> This was one 
of a series of talks on Christian unity, from Chi- 
cago clergymen of the different religious bodies. 
Dr. Wilson spoke from the standpoint of the 
‘Quadrilateral,’? on the basis of the Historic 
Episcopate. His address lasted about an hour, 
and then he was besieged with questions till 
10:30 o’clock. The address is to be published 
by the Disciples’ Club. 

The North-eastern Deanery held its spring 
meeting in Emmanuel church, La Grange, the 
Rev. Charles Scadding, rector, on Tuesday, 
May 10th, and it was largely attended by the 
city and other clergy. At11o’clock the Holy 
Communion was celebrated by the rector, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Clinton Locke, dean. An ex- 
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cellent luncheon was served in the parish build- 
ing by the St. Mary’s Guild, and after the clergy 
had been shown through the exceptionally fine 
parish buildings, the afternoon session was be- 
gun. The Rev. A. L. Williams read a paper on 
the ‘‘Associated Bureau of Charities.’? He ex- 
plained the purpose of this organization to be 
the giving to all charitable organizations such 
information as is needed to prevent frauds and 
duplication. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. E. M. Stires and S. C. Edsall. Mr. 
Stires illustrated the practical working of the 
Bureau in saving him from being imposed upon, 
while Mr. Edsall spoke of its use in concentrat- 
ing charitable work where it was really needed. 
Bishop McLaren also took an active part in the 
discussion, drawing out, by a series of questions, 
more precise information as to the auspices un- 
der which the Bureau was organized and the 
expense of running it. The Rev. Father Lar- 
rabee then made a few remarks whose line was 
rather against the use of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties as an aid to Church work. It was unsect- 
arian, and that was his objection to it. The 
true aroma of what the Church understood by 
charity was lost in such combinations for work. 
Almost all that had been said in recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau was in regard to the pre- 
vention of fraud. Certainly every parish priest 
had his own poor whose worthiness required no 
investigation. Their necessities were great 
enough to tax the Communion alms to the ut- 
most. Why not leave it to the Bureau of Chari- 
ties to do its work without our aid while we con- 
fined ourselves to the poor whom we knew? In 
the evening a Sunday school meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Sunday School Insti- 
tute of the diocese, and stirring addresses were 
delivered by the Rey. Messrs. T. A. Snively, E. 
M. Stires, and Charles Scadding. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishon. 


The 2ist annual convention was held in St. 
Paul’s church, Peoria, on May 10th and 11th. 
For the first time since his Consecration, 20 
years ago, the Bishop was absent. He is still 
confined to his room, but is slowly improving. 

The convention was opened by a choral cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Leffingwell, president of the Standing Commit- 
tee, celebrating, assisted by the Rev. S. G. Jef- 
fords, rector of the parish. The sermon, a par- 
ticularly able one, was preached by the Rev. 
W.H. Benham, rector of Grace church, Gales- 
burg. The convention was organized by the 
election of the Rev. Dr. Leffingwell as presi- 
dent, and the Rev. E. H. Rudd, D. D., as secre- 
tary. After the appointment of the usual com- 
mittees, the Bishop’s address was read by the 
secretary. Aftera reference to the fact that 
the following Sunday, May 15th, would be the 
20th anniversary of his consecration, the Bishop 
said: 

‘‘T had designed, with our Lord’s help, to pre- 
pare a charge tothe clergy. But He who con- 
trols life and death has arranged differently. 
His thoughts and decisions are best. My 
strength now is insufficient for much more than 
a short statement of some of the affairs of the 
diocese. I shall trust you to fill up any blank 
spaces, and to pardon the omission of any im- 
portant matters. 

‘‘All the year through I have been grateful to 
the convention for the liberal things devised by 
them for my health, comfort, and recreation. I 
have taken advantage of their permission, and 
remained away somewhat longer than usual 
from the diocese. Returning early in Decem- 
ber, I remained in the diocese to the present 
time, doing so far as [I was able my duty as 
bishop. My strength has not been all that has 
been given me in the other years of my episco- 
pate. As is known by the convention, I have 
suffered its prostration, caused by serious dis- 
ease. The past few weeks I have had but the 
least ability to labor. 

“T must leave to the wisdom of the conven- 
tion the question of the election of a bishop- 
coadjutor. I think there are those of you who 
know, nearly as well as I, all the motives and cir- 
cumstances which press upon a decision. Iam 
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firmly convinced that the needs of the diocese 
will only, by such election, be satisfied, and that 
its interest will by it be greatly furthered. I 
shall feel, in such an event, that, at the least, 
two-thirds of the salary now paid to me should 
be given up to the coadjutor. I could resign to 
him almost all the episcopal duties. The diffi- 
culty I have in climbing to my old bodily and 
mental strength shows me, with great positive- 
ness, that I cannot be to you nearly the minister 
and assistant that I have been, though my work 
has been so imperfectly done this score of years. 


“At the last annual convention, resolutions 
were adopted looking to provision of assistance 
in my episcopal acts, if it became necessary. I 
rejoice that, until sickness came upon me about 
four weeks ago, I bad been able to do all that 
was absolutely required of meas bishop. I ex- 
press my grateful thanks at the promptness 
with which neighboring brother bishops held 
their services at my disposal if necessity re- 
quired. Ihave found it requisite to ask only 
once, and a cheerful response was made by the 
Bishop of Springfield.’’ 


That portion of the address which referred to 
the 20th anniversary of the Bishop’s consecra- 
tion was referred to a special committee, the 
Rey. Dr. Rudd, chairman, which reported the 
following minute and resolution which were 
adopted by a rising vote: 


For the first time in 20 years, the convention of the 
diocese of Quincy meets without the presence of its 
Bishop. Added to the sense of deprivation of the loy- 
ing and tender guidance of him who has ever been 
the almost ideal presiding officer, is the knowledge 
that it is the inability of physical weakness alone that 
has made this absence possible. We miss the valued 
and familiar presence, and our hearts go out with 
sympathetic love to him who with more than ordinary 
kindliness has governed the diocese for a score of 
years. 

From 1878 to 1898 is a long reach of time—yet at the 
end of this period, and marking the fact of the 20th 
year of labor since his consecration, we asa convention 
must needs stop to note this last mile-stone, and once 
more to affirm our love and our appreciation of this 
long period of service. Coming to a newly created 
diocese after holding the office of President of the 
General Convention, the Bishop’s general knowledge 
and ability were of great value in simplifying and 
adapting to our special needs the Constitution and 
Canon Law of the general Church. It is to be noted 
that owing to a remarkable and striking physique, 
the first Bishop of Quincy has been enabled to do the 
work of a chief pastor in the Church of God for these 
many years. 

Looking further West, and noting the wondrous 
strides that have been made in advancement in Church 
life, in more newly settled fields, we may at times 
have forgotten the peculiar difficulties arising from 
the changeable populations of the Middle West; 
we ought not to forget that, while here and there we 
have marked striking change produced by unprevent- 
able losses, yet, aS a whole, in spite of all such dis- 
couragements, the number of communicants, the addi- 
tions by Baptism and Confirmation, the gifts both to 
regular and special demands, though slow, have been 
nonethe lesssure. The spiritual tone and that mind 
to work, which, more than mere multiplied numbers, 
mark real advance, are not lacking in this record of 20 
years. And where, elsewhere, could have been found, 
in more striking degree than in our beloved Diocesan, 
that abounding generosity that has given, not only of 
prayer and service, but from his own means, even re- 
linquishing just dues; thus furnishing a most striking 
example of self-sacrifice? 

The ready answer to every call, the readiness to do 
and go, week after week, often when toil and trial 
seemed little promising of results, are all in the rec- 
ord of this 20 years. Our Diocesan has adminis- 
tered with a tender and a sympathetic heart, and 
through him credit and honor have been reflected 
upon the diocese, both at home and abroad. 

Your committee would offer the following: 

Resolved, That the 2lst annual convention of the 
Diocese of Quincy desires to place upon record its ap- 
preciation of the services of him who for 20 years 
has been its chief pastor. 

Resolved, That our deepest sympathy goes out to 
him in the trying hours of his physical weakness and 
affliction, and that our earnest prayer to God is this: 
That out of his present weakness may come, in Heay- 
en’s fullest way, that strength which shall enable him 
to do the will of the Lord who called him to bea 
Bishop in the Church of God. 

{[Signed.] E. H. Rupp, 
V. H. WEBB, L. 
E. J. PARKER, S. 


E. EMMons, 
W. GRUBB. 
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A committee was also appointed to consider 
that part of the Bishop’s address which related 
to the appointment of a coadjutor. The com- 
mittee reported the next morning that af- 
ter a careful consideration of the subject, it had 
reached the unanimous conclusion that it was 
not practicable to elect a coadjutor at this time. 
They recommended that the arrangement made 
last year should be continued; viz., that the 
Bishop should be relieved of the work of visita- 
tion, and be asked to take such leave of absence 
for rest and recuperation as may be deemed 
best, and that meanwhile, every effort should 
be made to increase the episcopate fund, with 
the view of an early election of a coadjutor- 
bishop. A new canon was adopted, requiring 
an annual collection throughout the diocese for 
the Episcopal Endowment Fund. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. C. W. Lef- 
fingwell, R. F. Sweet, and E. H. Rudd; Messrs. 
H. A. Williamson, C. E. Chandler, and S. W. 
Grubb. 

Deputies to the General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Leffingwell, D. D., R. F. Sweet, 
D.D., W. H. Moore, S. G. Jeffords; Messrs. H. 
A. Williamson, Lucian Adams, W. H. Boniface, 
T. B. Martin. Treasurer, T. B. Martin. 

The diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, held its sessions at the same time, with a 
very good representation, and joined with the 
convention in the missionary service which was 
held at St. Andrew’s chureh in the evening, 
when addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
A. B. Hill, Dean Moore, R. P. Eubanks, and V. 
H. Webb. Mrs. V. H. Webb was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Boniface, secretary, and Miss Annie 
E. Smith, of Osco, treasurer. 

The ladies of St. Paul’s and St. Andrew’s 
churches royally entertained the convention at 
luncheon on both days of the session. Apart 
from the sadness caused by theillness and ab- 
sence of the Bishop, the convention had a very 
pleasant and profitable session. 

The new parish of St. Andrew, the Rev. Sam- 
uel G. Wells, was admitted to union with the 
convention. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The 33d annual convention of the diocese was 
held in the chapel of St. Margaret Memorial 
Hospital, May 11th and 12th. The opening 
service consisted of Morning Prayer and a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion by Bishop 
Whitehead. The music was furnished by the 
organist and vested choir of Trinity church. 

The convention was called to order by the 
Bishop, and the Rev. T. J. Danner was elected 
secretary, who appointed as his assistant, the 
Rev. W. L. H. Benton. The roll call showed 
about 65 of the clergy and 125 of the laity in at- 
tendance. A committee of five, under the Key. 
Laurens McLure as chairman, was appointed to 
prepare a memorial resolution on the death of 
the Hon. Felix R. Brunot, a life-long member of 
the diocese, and one intimately associated with 
Church and philanthropic enterprises of all 
sorts. 

The Bishop in his address first paid a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. John H. Shoenberger who 
had been conspicuously prominent inthe origina- 
tion of the diocese in 1865, had helped it through 
his life, and in death left behind him much 
which would benefit it. 

Turning to the subject of the war, the Bishop 
mentioned three duties as absolutely essential 
for Churchmen’s loyalty—the upholding of the 
high motive in our present conflict, deprecating 
vindictiveness and revenge as unworthy of the 
declaration made by the President and Congress, 
and third, prayer, public, private,and domestic, 
that God would bring peace speedily. 

On the subject of diocesan missions, the fol- 
lowing statement of his work since his coming 
to the diocese, 16 years ago, was given: Twenty- 
four missions and parishes helped by the Board 
have become independent of the Board, and 19 
have become self-supporting; 57 new churches 
and chapels have been opened in the same time, 
36 of them in diocesan missions, 11 in other mis- 
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jons, parochial, or under the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary League. Over $108,000 has thus been added to 
the value of Church property, and seven par- 
sonages, built in missions aided, bring the 
amount easily up to $130,000. The communicants 
have increased from less than 5,000 to over 14,- 
000 souls. Of the 14,400 persons confirmed in the 
diocese during the last 16 years, more than one- 
fourth—3,600—have been confirmed in the mis- 
sions which have been assisted by the Board. 
The work has thus been neither barren nor un- 
fruitful. 

Then followed a charge to the clergy with re- 
gard to rubrical -conformity, in which the 
Bishop directed attention to the many instances 
of laxity in the conduct of the services, of which 
the laity frequently complain. In the course of 
this charge, he said: ‘I am not speaking of spe- 
cial services, nor am I an advocate of the prop- 
ositicn that omission means prohibition. The 
Prayer Book is not intended to be a complete 
and detailed directorium.”’ 

The Bishop went on to speak of his work as 
follows: ‘Since the last convention I have 
made 106 official visitations. In addition, I have 
held other services 163 times. J have preached 
107 times, and have made 160 Confirmation and 
other addresses. There have been 97 Confirma- 
tion occasions, 90 in public and seven in private, 
and the total number confirmed is somewhat 
smaller than last year, but still well up to our 
usual average—935 by myself, and 18 by the 
Bishop of Colorado, a total of 953. I have also 
confirmed 29 on the continent of Europe, and 11 
in the diocese of Central Pennsylvania. I have 
eelebrated Holy Communion 79 times in public, 
and 4 times in private; have baptized 20 infants 
and three adults; have presided at meetings of 


societies, guilds, vestries, etc., 40 times, and at ° 


three convocations: have cathechised 19 Sunday 
schools, and officiated at seven funeral services. 
There have been received into the diocese five 
clergymen, and dismissed to other dioceses, 
seven. Have ordained one priest, and instituted 
two rectors; one priest has died, one has been 
deposed, and there are now in the diocese 74 
priests and deacons. There are eight candi- 
dates for Priests’ Orders, and eight postulants. 
One church has been consecrated, two corner- 
stones laid; 40 lay-readers have been licensed, 
24 of them for the Laymen’s Missionary League. 
New churches have been built during the year 
at Johnsonburg, Charleroi, and for the parish 
of the Ascension.Pittsburgh. Epiphany church, 
Bellevue, has been enlarged and completely 
renovated, and parish houses are in course of 
erection at St. Paul's, Erie, and St. Thomas’, 
‘Oakmont. 

The address closed with an appeal for an ‘‘all- 
round Churchmanship, not one-sided, nor lop- 


sided,” which would recognize the rights and’ 


utility of all sorts of men and methods, which 
would adapt itself to the times by being 
bright, courageous, intelligent, enthusiastic, 
reaching unbelievers and mis-believers by met- 
physics and logic and argumentative discourse, 
but not forgetting the multitudes of people who 
must be reached by entirely different methods— 
by object lessons addressed to the eye as well 
to the ear, and for whom all the treasures of 
art and music and movement and adornment 
have their use. There can be no holding back 
by earnest children of the Church. Our only 
inquiry must be, what can we do to work God’s 


work? 
In the afternoon, Mr. Robert Graham, gen- 


eral seretary of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety, made an address in behalf of his work, 
and offered a resolution providing for the con- 
tribution of $2,000 annually for two years 
by the diocese of Pittsburgh, in conjunction 
with six other dioceses, for temperance work. 
It also provided for a joint committee from the 
various dioceses to devise a plan of securing the 
money and prosecuting the work of the society. 
The mission work of the diocese was taken 
up, and reports read by the secretary and treas- 
urer of the executive committee. The conven- 
tion accepted with regret the resignation of 
Mr. H. L. Foster who has for 13 years been the 
tre asurer of the Board of Missions for the dio- 
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cese, and passed a vote of thanks for his long 
and faithful service. 

The following were elected: 
diocese, Mr. H. J. Lynch. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. R. J. Cos- 
ter, A. W. Arundel, and W. D. Maxon; Rev. 
Amos Bannister; Messrs. KE. M. Ferguson and 
George C. Burgwin, H. W. Armstrong and W. 
J. Patterson. 

Deputies to the General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
W. D. Maxon, D.D., R. W. Grange, Laurens 
McClure, and A. R. Kieffer; Messrs. Hill Burg- 
win, James W. Brown, J. W. Reynolds, and 
Herbert DuPuy. 

The convention was one of the most success- 
ful, in point of numbers and interest, that has 
ever been held, and was most hospitably enter- 
tained by the directors of the St. Margaret Me- 
morial Hospital. 

The benediction of the hospital occurred on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 10th. A series of short 
services was held in the different wards and 
departments of the building, the long proces- 
sion passing from place to place, headed by the 
choir of Trinity church, followed by the direc- 
tors of the hospital, the Bishop, the clergy, and 
other invited guests. At the dedication of its 
chapel in the evening, the Bishop was met at 
the entrance by the board of directors, whose 
president, Mr. Reuben Miller, read the request 
that the Bishop should set apart the chapel for 
its sacred uses. After a short service, ad- 
dresses were made by the president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Miller, the Rev. S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., of Brooklyn, and the Rev. G. 
A. Baker, D.D., superintendent of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. The St. Margaret Me- 
morial Hospital is the gift to the diocese pro- 
vided for in the will of the late Mr. John H. 
Shoenberger, as a memorial of his wife, Mar- 
garet Cost Shoenberger. Mr. Shoenberger left 
$850,000 for this purpose, and $250,000 have been 
spent in the erection of the buildings, the re- 
mainder being reserved as an endowment fund. 
The hospital is modeled after St. Luke’s, New 
York, is complete in all its details, and 
presents an imposing appearance. It is as yet 
only partially furnished, and will not be open 
for patients until the early autumn. By a pro- 
vision of the bequest, one fifth of its space is 
to be reserved for incurables, and a preference 
is to be given to Church people. The board of 
directors are: Messrs. Reuben Miller, William 
R. Blair, John B. Jackson, James W. Brown, 
H. Lee Mason, George C. Burgwin, William Mc- 
Conway, and Wilson Miller. 

On Wednesday evening, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the diocese held its semi-annual meeting 
in the hospital chapel, when a letter was read 
from Miss Emery, and addresses weredelivered. 
on the subject of missions, by the Rev. A. H 
Judge, the Rev. Dr. Ward, and the Rev. F.S 
Spalding. An offering was received for the 
treasury of the society. 

Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


Treasurer of the 


May 3d, the Bishop visited Collinsville, where 
stands one of the oldest churches in the dio- 
cese. The journals give 1835 as the date of the 
organization, but the records of the first 30 
years have unfortunately been lost. The inte- 
rior of Christ church has lately been re-painted, 
and otherwise placed in thorough repair, and 
the old church looks brighter and better than 
any time within the last 15 years. A large and 
appreciative congregation came out as usual to 
hear the Bishop, and the singing and responses 
were healthy evidences that Christ church has 
a name to live, notwithstanding the many vicis- 
situdes through which she has passed. 


The next point visited was Grace church, 
Greenville, where the same warm welcome was 
accorded. Before the beginning of Evening 
Prayer, the Bishop blessed some valuable gifts 
which have been recently placed in the church: 
A beautifully carved altar and reredos, the gift 
and handiwork of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Hord; a 
handsome brass lecturn, presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. V. Weise; an altar desk, the gift of 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Lewis; a book of altar 
services, given by Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Watson, 
and chancel chairs, presented by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. Here,as at Collinsville, a class 
was presented for Confirmation, and the sermon 
and the addresses to the class were ample evi- 
dences that the natural force of the good Bish- 
op is not abated. 


Martinsville was the third point visited. The 
services at the church were in the afternoon, 
and in the evening, the Bishop lectured in the 
hall, upon ‘The Queen’s Jubilee,” the proceeds 
being given by him to the Rectory Fund. The 
lecture was eloquent and instructive. These 
three churches constitute our possessions on 
the Vandalia line. They are all consecrated. 
At present they are all served by one clergy- 
man who resides in Greenville, and travels 37 
miles in one direction and 88in the other. We 
trust the time is not far distant when each of 
them will have developed sufficient strength 
to maintain a resident minister, and to become 
aseparate centre from which the blessings of 
the Church may radiate. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Rev. Frank E. Bissell, assistant secreta- 
ry of the diocese of Milwaukee, and late curate 
of Grace church, Madison, has been appointed 
temporary vicar of St. John’s parish, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 

The Very Rev. Christopher S. Sargent, M.A., 
has resigned his position as dean of All Saints’ 
cathedral, Milwaukee, and will leave shortly 
for an extended trip to Europe. Mr. Sargent 
was installed as dean in January, 1897. IIl- 
health is assigned as the chief reason for his 
unexpected resignation. 


The many friends of the Rev. Dr. Piper, war- 
den of Racine College, will rejoice to learn that 
he has almost entirely recovered from his re- 
cent grave illness, and will be enabled shortly 
to resume his duties as rector of St. Luke’s, Ra- 
cine. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. &., Bishop 

The eighth annual choral festival of the 
Choir Guild of the diocese was held in the va- 
thedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, on the 
evening of the llth. Past festivals have been 
held in different Brooklyn churches, but this 
year it was determined to try the experiment 
of holding the choral evening service in the ca- 
thedral. <A special train was chartered, the 
cathedral was crowded to the doors, and hun- 
dreds of chairs were necessary to provide addi- 
tional seats. Bishop Littlejohn was in attend- 
ance. The 13 choirs comprising the guild make 
a grand total of over 300 voices. The proces- 
sional hymn was ‘Jerusalem the Golden.’’ 
The service was fully choral, and was intoned 
by the Rev. Wilmer Parke Bird, cantor of the 
guild. Psalm cxxxvi. was chanted, and the 
first and second lessons. The only solos were 
incidental to the anthems, with the exception 
of the offertorium, when the solo basso of the 
cathedral choir sang the recitative, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord,’’ and aria, ‘But who may 
abide,’ from Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.’? G. C. Mar- 
tin’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B flat were 
finely rendered. The accompaniments in these, 
as in other parts of the service, were reinforced 
in forte passages by cornets, trombones, and 
tympani, played by W. S. Mygrant and a con- 
tingent of his band. After the Creed, versicles, 
and responses, Elvey’s anthem, ‘‘I beheld, and 
lo, a great multitude,’’ was given. Instead of 
the hymn selected, ‘‘America’? was sung. Three 
anthems followed. The Bishop pronounced the 
benediction, and the great choir marched out to 
the tones of ‘‘The God of Abraham, praise.’? As 
official precentor of the guild, W. H. Woodcock, 
Mus. Doc., acted as musical director of the festi- 
val, which was considered by far the most 
elaborate and imposing service ever held at the 
cathedral. 

‘The annual convention of the Daughters of 
the King, of this diocese, opened on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, in St, Thomas’ church, Brook- 
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lyn. About 60 delegates and visitors were 
present. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at 11 o’clock, the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, being celebrant, assisted by the Rev. T. 
J. Lacey, of Alameda, Cal., formerly of St. 
Luke’s, Brooklyn. Dr. Jones made the address, 
after which there was an adjournment to the 
Sunday school recom, where luncheon was 
served. At the afternoon session, officers were 
elected, and committees for the ensuing year 
appointed. The evening service was an open 
one. 

The annual meeting of the Northern arch- 
deaconry was held in the parish house 
of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
April 26th. The Rev. J. H. Darlington, arch- 
deacon, presided. The report of the treasurer 
showed the total receipts during the year to 
have been $5,152.65. Most of the parishes will 
contribute an amount equal to three per cent. 
of their rectors’ salaries, and some, more. Mr. 
Townroe and the Rev. Mr. Underhill were ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the parishes 
which have not yet come into the arrangement. 
On motion of Dr. Swentzel, the stipends were 
fixed at the same as last year. Three new mis- 
sions were given $300 each. The missions are 
allin a state of harmony. The Sunday after 
Easter, the Rev. Edward Heim became minis- 
ter-in-charge of St. Alban’s at a weekly stipend 
of $10. An eligible site has been purchased. 
Holy Cross mission has property of the value of 
$12 000. The church of the Holy Comforter has 
added a rectory. At. St. Michael’s, a brass 
pulpit has been built by the missionary. Dr. 
Darlington expressed himself unfavorably on 
the proposed change in the canon whereby one 
archdeacon would be elected for the diocese. 
He then resigned his position of archdeacon on 
account of the state of his health and his paro- 
chial duties. The proposed change in the canon 
was discussed and unanimously voted against. 
The Rey. Dr. McConnell was elected archdea- 
con, the Rev. Floyd HE. West, secretary; Mr. Al- 
fred R. Davidson, treasurer, and Mr. W. P. 
Wilmer, lay member of the missionary commit- 
tee. The following resolutions offered by the 
Rev. Geo. Henderson, was passed unanimously: 

Resolved: That this archdeaconry accept with re- 
luctance the resignation of Archdeacon Darlington, 
and that in so doing, the archdeaconry places on 
record its appreciation of the zeal, ability, and suc- 
cess with which he has discharged the duties of the 
office, and with the devout prayer that the blessing of 
God may rest upon the labor so faithfully performed. 

The Southern archdeaconry met on the 3d 
inst. in the church of the Holy Apostles, Wind- 
sor Terrace, Flatbush. Archdeacon Alsop be- 
ing absent, the Rey. Mr. Breed presided. A bus- 
iness meeting was held in the afternoon. Sup- 
pef was served at 6:30. The evening service 
was taken by the Rev. George F. Gladding 
Hoyt. Theaddress was made by Archdeacon 
Darlington. 


BrookiyN.—The Rey. Dr. J. Buchanan Nies, 
rector of the church of the Epiphany, whose 
health has not been good for some time, has 
been granted a long leave of absence by the ves- 
try. The Rev. Andrew Fleming isin charge of 
the parish at present. 

A course of lectures for men is being deliv- 
ered by laymen at St. Ann’s church on the 
Heights, the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, rector, on 
Thursday evenings. On the 12th, the speaker 
was Dr. John Moffat whose subject was ‘‘Social 
purity.”’ On the previous Thursday Capt. T. 
D.\ Walker, of the coast life saving service, spoke 
interestingly of that subject. 

The first service of the choir guild in connec- 
tion with its eighth annual festival, was held on 
the morning of the 12th, in St. Ann’s church on 
the Heights. There was a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, and the service was intoned. 

The Rev. John C. Wellwood who was in charge 
of thechurch of the Incarnation while the rec- 
tor, the Rev. J. G. Bacchus, was in Europe, has 
gone to the front with his regiment, the 2nd 
Massachusetts, of which he has been chaplain 
for eight years. 

On Wednesday evening, May 4th, in St. Paul’s 
church, Clinton and Carroll sts., Bishop Little- 
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john confirmed 22 persons, nine men and boys, 
and 13 women and girls, presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. H. M. Dumbell. The Confirma- 
tion service was used alone, impressive in its 
simple dignity; and at its close the Bishop de- 
livered to the class an appropriate address of 
practical admonition. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 

Bishop Talbot, on the evening of SS. Philip 
and James’ Day, confirmed a class of 34 persons 
at St. Peter’s church, Hazleton, presented by 
the rector, the Rev. William Reese Scott, mak- 
ing the list of confirmed 36, the largest class in 
the history of the parish. Saturday, April 30th, 
a public reception was given to Bishop Talbot 
in the parish house. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the fourth Sunday after Easter, Bishop 
Satterlee consecrated St. Matthew’s chapel, a 
mission of Christ church, East Washington. The 
Rey. Arthur S. Johns, the rector of the parish, 
the Rev. J. M. E. McKee, the priest-in-charge, 
and the Rev. Dr. Devries, of the pro-cathedral, 
assisted in the services. The chapel, which is 
exceedingly attractive in appearance, was 
erected about four years ago, and is the centre 
of a successful and flourishing missionary work. 
After the consecration service, the Bishop ad- 
ministered Confirmation to candidates from the 
parish church, and also fromSt. Matthew’s, and 
addressed them and the general congregation. 
The music was rendered by the combined choirs 
of the church and the chapel. 

The annual meeting of the Churchman’s 
League was held in the Epiphany parish rooms, 
May 9th. The Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith deliv- 
ered a lecture upon the ‘‘Cuuncil of Constance 
in 1415.” The annual report was read, and offi- 
cers for the ensuing year elected as follows: 
President, Mr. Lewis J. Davis; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Francis M. Gunnell; secretary, W. P. 
Young; treasurer, Arthur S. Browne; execu- 
tive committee, Rev. R. P. Williams, Rev. h. 
P. Bigelow, F. W. Hackett, E. T. Looker. 


During the past week the purchase of the 
Bishop’s residence, provided for by thelate con- 
vention, has been consummated. It was known 
that the property was to be sold at auction, and 
authority was given to the trustees of the Epis- 
copal Fund to secure it for the diocese. This 
house has been rented for the Bishop since his 
coming to Washington, and he considers it pe- 
culiarly well fitted for an episcopal residence. 
It is old fashioned, but the rooms are spacious, 
and there are accommodations for the Bishop’s 
valuable library, and room for achapel. The 
situation also is one of the most attractive in 
the city, and the ground attached is ample, both 
for present enjoyment and for future use, 
should additions be desired. It is asource of 
gratification thatso pleasant a home has been 
secured for the Bishop and his family. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bawtimor“e.—The last meeting of the com- 
mittee on missions of the diocese was held on 
May 11th, at the residence of Bishop Paret. <A 
report to be submitted to the annual conven- 
tion was prepared. 


Stainer’s cantata, ‘‘The Daughter of Jairus,” 
was sung May 4th at Emmanuel church, by the 
united guilds of St. Cecilia. Since last October 
the guilds have taken part in 350 services. The 
total membership is 194. 


The Rey. Clarence Buel, for the past two 
years rector of Holy Cross chapel, has tendered 
his resignation to Bishop Paret. The Bishop ac- 
cepted it, and appointed the Rev. John I. Yel- 
lott, Jr., a former Baltimorean, but now of Ber- 
gen Point, N.J., as his successor. Mr. Buel 
gives up his work at the chapel to go to Detroit, 
where he has been offered a charge by Bishop 
Davies, of Michigan. 

The members of the altar guild of Mt. Cal- 
vary church, have had made a handsome mis- 
sionary Communion service for presentation to 
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the Rev. George A. Leakin, who for many years. 
ministered to the inmates of Bay View asylum, 
city jail, and State penitentiary, for the use of 
the clergy in the Church in this work. The 
Rev. Mr. Leakin, on account of growing feeble- 
ness due to advanced years, has but recently 
retired from this work. The members of the 


‘guild anticipated making the presentation pre- 


vious to the retirement of Mr. Leakin, and will 
now present it through him to his successors, as 
a token of esteem for his years of earnest labor. 
The gift has been designed and manufactured 
by Messrs. Welch & Bro., jewelers, Baltimore. 
It includes a folding altar and a complete outfit 
of altarlinen. The entireservice can be com- 
fortably carried by the clergyman ina hand- 
some leather case, made especially for it. The 
following inscription appears on the service: 
“Presented for the use of the clergy of the Epis- 
copal Church, in their ministrations to alms 

house and prison, Baltimore, 1898.”’ 


The annual convention of the Maryland coun- 
cil, Daughters of the King, was held recently in 
the memorial church of All Saints, a number of 
chapters being represented. An address was 
delivered by Archdeaeon Cyrus T. Brady, of 
Philadelphia. After the Communion service, 
Bishop Paret delivered the charge to the coun- 
cil. Reports of the secretary, treasurer, and 
advisory board were read, which showed the 
council to be in good condition. A paper on 
“Singleness of aim,’’ was read by Mrs. F. W. 
Clampett, and avother on ‘‘Our work in the 
Church,” by Mrs. W. L. Styles. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. 
Adam Denmead, president; Mrs.George Hooper.. 
vice-president; Mrs. George H. Evans, secre- 
tary; Miss Sadie Oliver, treasurer; Mrs. S. S. 
Paine, Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, Mrs. C. E. C. 
Smith, and Miss Ellen Brewer, advisory board. 
Mrs. Joseph Fletcher was elected a councik 
member. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

BurraLo.—At a special meeting of the vestry 
of St. Andrew’s parish, held Wednesday night,, 
the Rev. Harvey S. Fisher, rector, announced 
that he had been offered a commission as chap- 
lain of the 65th Regiment, and had accepted it 
after careful consideration of the interests of 
the parish, as well as his duty as a citizen. 
Upon this announcement, the vestry immedi- 
ately granted the rector the necessary leave of 
absence, and passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this vestry, believing that in na- 
tional crises it is the duty of every citizen to regard 
the claim of his country as paramount, and believing 
that the Church should set an example in this direc— 
tion, hereby unanimously approves the action of the 
rector in accepting the commission, and assures him. 
of the hearty support ofall its members in doing their’ 
utmost for the welfare of the parish during his ab— 
sence. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 
MAY 

18. Evening, St. Mark's church, Jersey City. 
19. Evening, church of the Ascension, Jersey City. 
24-25. Diocesan convention in Christ church, East 

Orange. 
29. Morning, Calvary church, Summit; evening, 

St. Andrew’s church, South Orange. 


JUNE 
5. Ordination. 


8. St. Matthew’s German mission church, New- 

ark. 

12. St. Mark's church, Mendham. 

The Rt. Rey. Edward T. Churton, D.D., Lord 
Bishopof Nassau, who was engaged to give a. 
Retreat for the clergy in Atlantic City in June, 
has cabled that he cannot come. It is not yet- 
known whether the war has made traveling 
difficult or dangerous from Nassau to the United 
States, or that he is detained for some personal 
or diocesan affair. It is hoped that the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., of St. Mark’s, Phila- 
delphia, will give the Retreat in his stead. 

At the annual meeting of the board of trustees. 
of the Hospital of St. Barnabas, held on May 
5th, the treasurer reported that for the first 
time in the history of the hospital, the receipts 
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for the board of patients exceeded the entire 
salary roll by nearly $1,000. He also reported a 
legacy of the late Rev. Horace S. Bishop, D. D., 
of $3,000, for the endowment of a bed in memory 
of his wife. Since the meeting of the board a 
cheque for $3,000 has been received from the 
daughters of the late Mr. Wallace, to endowa 
bed in memory of their father who has always 
been a friend and benefactor of the hospital. 

The Rev. Vincent C. Lacey, curate of Grace 
church, Newark, sailed for England May 14th, 
for a vacation of six weeks. The Rey. Louis S. 
Osborne, rector of Trinity church, Newark, is 
at present in Digby, Nova Scotia, resting after 
his Lenten work. The Rev. W. T. Lipton, cur- 
ate of Trinity church, Newark, has recently 
had an operation for appendicitis, but is now 
doing well. 

The second annual graduation of the school 
for nurses of St. Barnabas’ Hospital was held in 
the chapel on the evening of May 12th. Prayers 
were said by the Rev. Elliot White, chaplain of 
the hospital. The Rev. Dr. Christian made an 
address, and diplomas and badges were given to 
13 graduates by the Bishop of the diocese. Some 
of these nurses were trained in the hospital, 
under the Sisters of St. Margaret’ before the 
founding of this school; but now have returned 
to pass the examination and secure the diplo- 
mas. A reception in the Nurses’ Home followed 
the services in the chapel. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

The annual convention of the diocese met in 
the church of the Holy Innocents, Henderson, 
May 11th. The opening sermon was preached 
by the Rev. I. McK. Pittenger, D. D. 

Dr. M. M. Marshall was elected president of 
the convention, the Rey. J. E. Ingle, secretary, 
and Mr. Chas. KE. Johnson, treasurer. 

The Standing Committee is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Rev. Messrs. M. M. Marshall, 
D. D., B.S. Bronson, and Bennett Smedes, D. D.; 
P. E. Hines, M, D., and R. H. Battle, LL. D. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
™M. M. Marshall, EF. J. Murdoch, I. McK. Pitten- 
ger, and J. M. Horner; Messrs. R. H. Battle, S. 
S. Nash, John Wilkes, and W. L. Loudon. 

The Bishop’s address showed a state of 
healthy growth in the diocese, and called at- 
tention to the fact that the greatest growth of 
the Church during the past year has been in 
the missions, there being more persons con- 
firmed in the missions than in the parishes. 

The convention seemed to be pervaded by the 
missionary spirit. On Thursday night stirring 
missionary addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Williams, S. S. Bosh, J. B. Avir- 
ett, ana others. 


The convention was also much interested in 
the noble work that is being done by St. Mary’s 
school, at Raleigh. It was resolved that euch 
rector be requested to devote the 1899 Kaster 
offering of his parish to the support of this ia- 
stitution. 

The sum of $800 was raised for improvements 
at the Thempson Orphanage, at Charlotte. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese had a 
very pleasant and profitable meeting in the par- 
ish house on Thursday. Interesting addresses 
were made by Miss Emery, and others. 

The next session of the diocesan convention 
will be held in Tarboro. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew held the 3d 
annual convention of the Carolinas, at Hender- 
son, May 13-15. On Friday evening Bishop 
Cheshire madean address on ‘'The Brotherhood 
of St. Audrew, what it should be to the 
Church,” and the Rev. Robert Strange, D.D., 
and John W. Wood, spoke on ‘‘What it is, and 
what it tries to do.”? Oa Saturday there was a 
business meeting with reports from the chap- 
ters, comments, criticisms, and suggestions. 
“‘The Brotherhood man as he ought to be,’”? was 
the topifof an address by W. E. Cox, followed 
by a general discussion. In the afternoon five- 
minute talks on personal and chapter work 
were given by Messrs. Silas McBee, Francis 
Osborne, E. G. Muse, Jas. I. Jchnson, T. W. 
Patton, T. H. Battle, and S. C. Bragaw. A 
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devotional service by the Rev. E. W. Gamble 
was conducted in the evening, prepartory to 
the corporate communion on Sunday morning 
at 7 a. M., celebrant, the Bishop. The anni- 
versary sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
William A. Barr. At 4 p.m., at Burwell Hall, 
the following addresses were made: ‘'What 
the Church offers to men,’ by R. H. Battle; 
“What the Church asks of men,”’ by Silas Mc- 
Bee; ‘‘How to get men,”’ by John W. Wood, and 
in the evening, “The Church Militant; its 
needs and its opportunities,” by C. M. Busbee; 
“The call to service,” by C. EF. McKesson; 
‘Closing words,” by the Rev. C. L. Hoffman. 


row2 
Wm. Stevens Perry, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The sudden death of the Bishop, in Dubuque, 
on Friday last, was a sad surprise and shock to 
the diocese. Although for the past two years 
he has been in very feeble health, his wonder- 
ful vitality and spirit seemed to resist the 
progress of disease, and it was hoped that his 
strength might be to some degree restored, and 
his useful life be lengthened. At the time of his 
decease he was on an extended visitation of his 
diocese, having traveled a thousand miles dur- 
ing the last. two weeks. He was accompanied 
by his adopted daughter, and she was with him 
when he was stricken with partial paralysis, 
two days before he died. They were then at the 
home of Mr. J. K. Deming when the end came. 
The funeral service was conducted by Bishop 
Tuttle, in St. John’s church, Saturday after- 
noon, Bishop McLaren and many other clergy 
being present. Theinterment is in the church- 
yard of St. James the Less, in Philadelphia, 
where rest the remains of his beloved wife. 
Though he bore her loss with Christian resig- 
nation, his heart was with her by day and night. 
The re-union that he longed for has come sooner 
than expected by his friends. Next Sunday 
there will be a memorial-service and sermon in 
the cathedral, Davenport. 


The Standing Committee held a special meet- 
ing at Dubuque on Saturday last, May 14th, the 
day of the funeral of the late Bishop of the dio- 
cese. All the members of the committee were 
present, as follows: Rev. Thos. EK. Green, D.D., 
of Cedar Rapids, President; Rev. J. Everist 
Cathell, D. D., of Des Moines; Rev. W. D. Ben- 
ton, D. D., of Dubuque; Hon. Matt. Parrott, of 
Waterloo; President C. W. Shaeffer, of the 
State University; and Hon. J.J. Richardson, of 
Davenport, secretary. The committee formal- 
ly assumed supervision of the diocese during 
the episcopal inter regnum, and appointed Dr. 
Green administrator for the committee. It was 
determined to call a special convention of the 
diocese for the election of a bishop on Tuesday, 
Sept. 6th. In view of Archdeacon Hoyt’s ap- 
pointment as chaplain of the Iowa National 
Guard, the Rev. Allen Judd was appointed 
a temporary achdeacon. 


Ohio 
Wwm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The 8lst annual convention met in Trinity 
cathedral, Cleveland, on May 10th and 12th. 
The convention sermon was preached on Tues- 
day evening, by the Rev. E. L. Kemp. On 
Wednesday there were Celebrations at 7:30 and 
9a.M., and on Thursday, one at 9:30 A.M. 


The Rey. E. W. Worthington was re-elected 
secretary, and he appointed as his assistant the 
Rev. W. G. Sheppard. Mr. John Thomas was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Mr. T. N. Sloan read thé report of the visitors 
of Gambier institutions, showing great im- 
provements there during the vear. An elo- 
quent tribute was paid to the late Mrs. Julia 
Bedell for her liberal bequest of $20,000 to the 
college. President Pierce, of Kenyon College, 
by invitation of the convention, gave an earnest 
talk on Kenyon College. There are more 
students now than at any time since the Civil 
War. 

The Bishop’s address opened with a reference 
to our stirring times of unrest in every depart- 
ment of life. Mrs. Bedell’s liberal donations 
during 40 years of fostering love for the diocese, 
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and especially the $35,000 left in her will, and 
Mr. Scull’s $2,000, left for the aged clergy, came 
in for well-deserved and loving eulogy. The 
diocese has 13 postulants, of whom 2 have en- 
listed in the army; 22 deacons; 5 have received 
the diaconate, and 5 the priesthood, during the 
year; 9 clergy have been received, and 9 dis- 
missed; there are 45 lay-readers. The Bishop 
has accepted episcopal oversight of 11 clergy 
and 12 chaplaincies in Europe, intending to visit 
them once in three years, thus not losing very 
much time from his own diocese. The new 
cathedral is likely soon to add the nave to the 
portion already built. The old Trinity church 
is soon to be sold, which will add $150,000 to the 
$160,000 already spent on the new cathedral. 


The Bishop, in closing, spoke in substance as 
follows: ‘‘War is now disturbing our country, 
and whether we were wrong in bringing it on 
is not a question now. Our duty now is obe- 
dience. We must not be half-hearted. We 
should not fight for revenge, but fora righteous 
cause. The down-trodden Cubans need:our as- 
sistance, and we should strike such a blow for 
freedom as should be felt through the world. 
We should hope for a speedy termination of the 
war.”’ 

On Wednesday evening the Bishop and Mrs. 
Leonard entertained the convention delight- 
fully at their home on Euclid ave. 

Various changes in the canons were made. 
The treasurer, Mr. John Thomas, reported total 
received, $6,609.34; and about $300 arrears re- 
main due, mostly from missions and small con- 
gregations. The committee on the state of the 
Church réported splendid growth: 15,000 com- 
municants ; 30,000 baptized members; 1,200 bap- 
tized last year, of whom one-third were adults; 
one-tenth of all confirmed last year were from 
Rome; the communicant list has doubled in 
8 years ; 124 churches and chapels; more clergy 
than ever before; eleven-thirteenths of all 
church sittings are free; church debts are less 
than ever, but in the Sunday school work the 
increase is relatively less than in any other 
direction of Church activity. 

The missionary committee reported through 
Archdeacon W. M. Brown and ireasurer W. G. 
Mather, received $8,579.03. In 8 years there have 
been 35 missions, 21 new places of worship, and 
43¢ new churches per year. 

The convocation passed with emphasis this 
patriotic war resolution offered by the Rev. Dr. 
H. M. Jones: 

Contemplating with unspeakable regret the onset 
of a war in which our own nation is engaged, and im- 
ploring the Most High God speedily to bring us peace, 
we rejoice to recognize the exalted enthusiasm and 
purpose in the cause of judgment, justice, and mercy, 
made manifest by this people in declarations of 
warmest conviction and courageous zeal, but most 
signally by the deeds of heroic service and the self- 
sacrificing devotion of those who have gone forth to 
face the battle. And we pray that this moral stirring of 
the nations may become the beginning of a more con- 
stant and enduring interest in the cause of all right- 
eousness abroad and at home. 

The archdeacon’s report showed an enormous 
amount of work and excellent results. 

A committee to report the causes of the small 
attendance of laymen on convention, suggested 
resolutions which were adopted: 1st, electing 
delegates pledged to attend; 2d, pay their trav- 
eling and other expenses out of the diocesan 
fund or otherwise; 3d, have a convention of 
only two days, requiring but one night away 
from home. 

Elections were as follows. Missionary Board: 
Rev. Messrs. A. L. Frazer, Jr., Jacob Streibert, 
A. B. Putnam, A. W. Jones, D.D., F. M. Hall, 
C. D. Williams, F. Butterworth; Messrs. H. G. 
Koonce, D. L. Norton, J. E. Brown, H.N. Hills, 
and Clarence Fox. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
E. W. Worthington, C. S. Aves, C. D. Williams, 
and H. W. Jones, D.D.; Messrs. S. L. Mather, 
J.O. Moss, T. N. Sloan, and J. E. Brown. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese met at 
Trinity cathedral house, May 10th. The ses- 
sion was opened at 9:30 by a service and the 
Holy Communion, Bishop Leonard, celebrant. 
An address was given by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, 
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in charge of St. Andrew’s church (colored), in 
the city. He presented the needs and claims of 
the people of his race. He is a clear thinker 
and a graceful speaker, though he was a slave 
until his 11th year, and the son of parents who 
were slaves. He is partly supported in his 
work by the Auxiliary, and the Bishop spoke of 
him and his address as ‘‘an object lesson’’ for 
the society. A business meeting followed, at 
which Bishop Leonard presided, Mrs. Boalt, 
the president, having resigned her position. 
Luncheon was served at 1 o’clock, at which 
more than 160 guests were entertained. At 2 
o’clock, the business was resumed, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Leonard presiding. Reports of work and 
money given were read from all the different 
branches represented by delegates, and pledges 
made for the ensuing year. Mrs. McGrew, of 
St. Paul’s church, made an address on ‘‘The 
missionary spirit.’’ The following are the offi- 
cers chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
Mrs. Wm. A. Leonard; Secretary, Mrs. Cyrus S. 
Bates; Treasurer, Mrs. John T. Mack, of Sandus- 
ky; Director of Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. J. F. But- 
terworth, of Sandusky; Director of Babies’ 
Branch, Mrs. C. E. Lester, of Cleveland. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop 

WATERTOWN.—The Rev. Wm. Walton, rector of 
Trinity church, preached his farewell sermon 
Sunday evening, April 24th. He gave a few fig- 
ures which were interesting as showing the 
growth of the parish. The Sunday school num- 
bers 130 children and 20 teachers, of whom eight 
are men. During his pastorate, he baptized 
since Oct.,1894, 42 adults and 49 infants. For the 
four years previous to Oct., '94,a total of 46 
were baptized. He presented to the Bishop 34 
males and 68 females; during the previous four 
years, 17 had been presented for Confirmation; 
163 persons are on the roll, only a very few of 
whom absent themselves from the Eucharist. 
Mr. Walton’s departure is deeply regretted by 
his congregation. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 

The 48th annual convention of thediocese was 
held May 10th, 11th, and 12th, at Trinity church, 
San Francisco. It opened with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, the Bishop acting as cele- 
brant. TheRev. Wm. H. Moreland preached the 
convention sermon, and in a powerful and mas- 
terly way, pointed out the distinctive marks of 
an American Church, 

The convention organized for business. The 
Rev. Mardon D. Wilson was elected secretary; 
Mr. George H. Hooke, assistant. The entire 
day was devoted to business, receiving and 
listening to reports and resolutions. The Rey. 
R. C. Foute moved: 

That the diocese of California in convention assem- 
bled, hereby extend a cordial invitation to the Gener- 
al Convention to meet in San Francisco in the year 
1901. esolved further that our deputies to the ap- 
proaching session of the General Convention be, and 
are hereby, requested to present this invitation, on 
behalf of the diocese, to that body. 

In the evening was held a united service of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Daugh- 
ters of the King, in Trinity church. Addresses 
were delivered by the Bishop, the Rev. H. E. 
Cooke, Fr. Dolling, of Portsmouth, England, 
and Messrs. McAfee and Bnainerd. 

Wednesday morning, the convention was 
opened with Morning Prayer, and the entire 
morning devoted to receiving the reports of 
the different missionaries throughout the dio- 
cese, together with reports of deans of convoca- 
tions. The Rev. W. H. Moreland, dean of the 
San Francisco convocation, the largest and 
wealthiest of the diocese, reported a great in- 
crease in offerings in nearly all the churches 
since the adoption by them of systematic pro- 
portionate giving. 

Considerable discussion arose on the amend- 
ment of the canons relating to the appointment 
of an archdeacon, The canon was finally 
adopted so as to allow the Bishop to appoint a 
rector of a parish to the office, and accordingly, 
the Rey. J. A. Emery was appointed by the 
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Bishop, and confirmed by the convention as 
archdeacon. 

The Bishop delivered his annualcharge. The 
summary of statistics was given as follows: 
Confirmed 652, on 95 occasions; baptized 3 in- 
fants, 1 adult; Holy Communion celebrated 38 
times; marriages, 1; burials, 7; sermons, 93; ad- 
dressses, 124; points visited, 115; officiated 217 
times; confirmed 31 by request of Bishop of 
Connecticut; and 11 by the Bishop of New York. 
Four deacons have been ordained, viz.: The 
Rey. Griffin Marshall Cutting, the Rev. Edward 
Morgan, and the Rev. David Charles Gardner, 
the Rev. Wm. Daniel Williams, D.D. Five of 
the clergy have been transferred to other fields, 
four have been received into the diocese, and 
four have died. Laid the corner-stone of St. 
John’s church, Oakland; consecrated church of 
the Advent, Oakland; church of the Transfigur- 
ation, Ocean View; St. John’s, Oakland, Jan. 
ist, 1898; St. John’s church,Stockton, April 10th, 
1898. Opened for services the chapel of the 
Maria Kip Orphanage, Nov. 14th, 1897, and St. 
Paul’s church, Salinas, Dec. 12th, 1897. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. R. C. 
Foute, Hobart Chetwood, E. B. Spalding, 
L. H. D., HE. J. Lion; Major W. B. Hooper, A. N. 
Drown, Col. George H. Mendell, and J. J. Val- 
entine. 

Boardof Missions: The Rev. Messrs. F. J. My- 
nard J. R. de Wolfe Cowie, G. E. Swan; G. H. 
Kellogg, Dr. H. C. Davis, Col. J. V. D. Middle- 
ton, and C. D. Haven. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 
R. C. Foute, W.H. Moreland, E. B. Spalding, 
L. H.D., J. A. Emery, Major W. B. Hooper, A. 
N. Drown, Vincent Neale, and W. A. M. Van 
Bokkelen. 

The convention closed with a clerical dinner 
in the evening, at the Occidental Hotel, as the 
guest of Major W. B. Hooper. The Bishop pre. 
sided. There was a large attendance of the cler- 
gy, and patriotic speeches were the order of the 
evening. : 

On Friday, May 18th, the annual convention 
of the diocesan brarch of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary met at the cathedral mission of the Good 
Samaritan at 10:30 o’clock fora celebration of 
the Holy Communion. The Rev. de Wolfe Cowie 
preached an excellent sermon. The convention 
immediately adjourned its business session sine 
die out of respect for ‘the secretary, Mrs. Law- 
ver, whose husband died on the eve of the con- 
vention, 

Dallas 
Alex. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The third annual council of the diocese met in 
St. Matthew’s cathedral, Dallas, May 10th. The 
opening service was rendered by the full cathe- 
dral choir of 40 men and boys. The council 
preacher was the Rev. Bartow B. Ramage. The 
Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion. 

The business of the council was mainly rou 
tine. Anamendment to the canons, compulsor 
ily retiring a proportion of vestrymen in every 
parish every year, was again laid over to the 
next council. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted, in- 
structing deputies to the General Convention 
that itis the sentiment of this council that a 
canon of the Church should be enacted forbid- 
ding clergy to perform marriages between di- 
vorced persons under any circumstances, when 
both parties to the original marriage are living. 

The report of the Committee on the State of 
the Church showed very gratifying growth. 
With the one exception of Confirmations, an 
exception explained by the Bishop’s absence 
from his diocese for three months last year, and 
consequent failure to make some of his regular 
visitations, there is a large increase in every 
head of the statistical table; more than 400 in- 
crease in Sunday school scholars, more than 
$10,000 increase in the total expenditures of the 
diocese. 

The following deputies to the General Convention 
were elected: Rey. Messrs. Hudson Stuck, Bar- 
tow B. Ramage, John B. Gibble, J. M. V. King; 
Messrs. Frank H. Sparrow, J. L. Autrey, W.S. 
Simkins, Richard Morgan. 
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Standing Committee: Rev. Messrs. Edwin 
Wickens, J. M. Hillyar, Hudson Stuck; Messrs. 
W. B Robinson, J. L. Autrey, E. H. Lingo. 

The first general meeting of the parochial 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
during the session of the diocesan council. Re- 
ports of work were read from the branches at. 
Fort Worth, Corsicana, Denison, and Dallas. 
The organization of new branches was reported 
from Trinity parish, Fort Worth; All Saints, 
Weatherford, and the Incarnation, Dallas. An 
interesting paper was read by Miss Lida Lea, of 
Corsicana, and addresses were made by several 
of the clergy in attendance upon the council. 
The following delegates were elected to the 
triennial convention to be held at Washington: 
Mrs. Ramage, of Fort Worth; Mrs. Chas. Allyn, 
of Corsicana; Mrs. A. B. Smith, of Fort Worth; 
Mrs. Foat, of Weatherford, and Mrs. T. F. Wal- 
lace, of Dallas. 

On the night of the opening day of the council 
a meeting was held in St. Matthew’s cathedral, 
under the auspices of the Cathedral chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by the Dean, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ramage, and Messrs. Simkins and Marsil- 
liot. A good deal of enthusiasm was evoked, 
and several clergy expressed their resolve to set 
about the organization of chapters in their par- 
ishes immediately. The Bishop closed the meet- 
ing withan appreciative sketch of the work the 
Brotherhood has done, and with his cordial 
commendation of the organization to the clergy 
of his diocese. After the close of the public 
meeting, the clergy and lay delegates from par- 
ishes where there are chapters of the Brother- 
hood, organized a diocesan council of the order, 
and elected Mr. John Church, of McKinney, 
president thereof, and Mr. C. L. Marsilliot, of 
Dallas, secretary. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
MAY 

19, Bethany College chapel, Topeka. 
20. Marhattan: A. M., St. George; P. M., St. Paul's. 
22. Salina: A. M., St. John’s School; P. M., Christ 

church. 
23. Salina convocation, Salina. 
24, LY <9 Quiet Day and Woman’s. 

Auxiliary. 
2h. Closing services, St. John’s, Salina. 
26. Faith mission, McPherson. 
Holy Apostles’ mission, Ellsworth. 

28. Graduating in musical department, Bethany. 

29. Baccalaureate sermon, Bethany, Topeka. 

30-31. Closing examinations at Bethany. 

The following prayer has been recommended 
by the Bishop of Kansas at all public services 
in his diocese: 

O most powerful and glorious Lord God, the Lord 
of Hosts, who rulest and commandest land and sea, 
who sittest in the throne that judgest right, we make 
our supplication to Thy Divine Majesty that Thou 
wouldst take our cause into Thine own hand and 
judge between us and our enemies. Stir up Thy 
strength, O Lord, and come and help us. Hear us 
Thy servants, imploring Thy help and be a defense 
unto us against the face of the enemy. Show Thyself 
as the Saviour and mighty deliverer of all who are 
desolate and oppressed, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. who with Thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and 
reigneth ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, S.T.D., Bishop 


The Rey. H. C. Eastman, of the diocese of In- 
diana, has taken charge of the work at Okla- 
homa City, Norman, and at Russell, I.T. There 
are signs of amazing progress at all these points. 
The Easter offering at Oklahoma City was the 
largest ever taken, and nearly pays the last of 
the debt to the Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion. Steps are being taken to get a rectory 
this summer. 


The parish in Guthrie raised enough during 
the winter and at Easter to pay off, some months 
before due, the last note to the Church Building 
Fund. They undertake, from Easter on, to add 
over $200 to what they have heretofore paid 
for the support of their faithful missionary, the 
Rey. A. B. Nicholas. 
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The removal of nearly all the troops from Fort 
Reno and Fort Sill sadly weakens our ability to 
sustain our missionaries in their neighborhood, 
for the time. 


The title to the church lot at Woodward is now 
secure, and funds are in hand to complete and 
improve the building. There is a marked gain 
in self-support there and at Alva, under the 
Rev. L. L. Swan, of the diocese of Kansas. 


In the Indian Territory, there is distinct 
progress at Ardmore, under Mr. H. B. Smith, 
lay-reader. An excellent vested choir is doing 
good work. 


The churches at Hartshorne and Muskegon 
have been cleared of debt, and were consecrated 
in February. At Muskegon ground has been 
secured for a rectory. 


Recent Confirmations have been as follows: 
Oklahoma—Shawnee, 6; El Reno, 3; Guthrie, 4; 
Oklahoma City, 3; Alva, 2;Chandler, 3. Indian 
Territory—Ardmore, 5; Tahlequah, 3; S. Mc- 
Alester, 4; Lehigh, 2; Wagoner, 1; Vinita, 1. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The 113th annual convention of the diocese 
assembled in Trinity chapel, Boston, May 11th. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated in the 
church at a later hour, and the sermon was de” 
livered by the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D. 
The Rev. Dr. William H. Brooks was elected 
secretary. He has served the diocese continu- 
ously ‘for 34 years. Mr. A. J. C. Sowdon re- 
ported for the committee on the increase of the 
Episcopal Fund, and asked for its discharge. 
The convention recognizing the good work of 
this committee, voted to continue it. It was 
voted to appropriate $1,000 towards the support 
of the diocesan house. The committee on new 
parishes reported favorably upon the admission 
of Emmanuel church, West Roxbury, and the 
church of the Holy Spirit, Mattapan. 

The Bishop’s address was full of interesting 
details about the growth of the diocese. He re- 
ferred to the grave responsibility of the nation- 
al government in the war between this country 
and Spain, and defined the duty of the Chris- 
tian citizen. He thought that parochial devo- 
tion led often to parochialism. ‘‘We are not 
Congregationalists, but Churchmen.’’ The dio- 
cese and the Church at large are asmuch a part 
of our interest as the parish. The finances of a 
parish, he considered, should be handled with 
the system and care equal to those of a well or- 
dered business house. ‘Pious men,’ he said, 

““are not necessarily good accountants, and a 
man who is dilatory in his personal affairs, is 
not the man for a church treasurer.’? He em- 
phasized the fact that the Church stood for wor- 
ship and the preaching of the Word, and he de- 
precated the use of a sacred building for unwor- 
thy ends. 

The subject of the proposed canons on discip- 
line of a clergyman, engaged the attention of 
the convention nearly the whole of Wednesday 
afternoon. The report was made by the Rev. 
Emelius W. Smith. On account of a substitute 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Ayer, the matter was 
referred to a new committee who will report 
at the next convention. 

The Rey. Dr. Shinn made this motion, which 
was carried: 

Resolved, Thatin the judgment of this convention 
when there is a vacancy in the rectorship of a parish, 
after the wardens have given the notice to the Bish- 
op, whichis required by the canons, the wardens and 
vestrymen should confer with the Bishop as to filling 
said vacancy. 

The convention authorized the Bishop to take 
such steps, as may seem to him expedient, in 
caring for the moral d religious welfare of 
soldiers and sailors during the war, and toraise 
subscriptions to meet the expenses incurred. 

The Rev. C. H. Learoyd was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Mr. Robert Treat Paine reported for the com- 
mittee upon the proper support of the clergy. 
The report stated that existing salaries ‘‘were 
grievously inadequate to the fit maintenance of 
ministers.” After a prolonged discussion, in 
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which many interesting details about the suf- 
ferings of the clergy were made known, the 
subject was referred to a committee, who will 
report at the next convention. 

The following were elected: Standing Commit- 
tee: The Rev. Drs. John Lindsay, Edward Ab- 
bott, E. W. Donald, A. St. John Chambre; 
Messrs. Robert Codman, Edward L. Davis, 
Charles G. Saunders, and A. J. C. Sowdon. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rey. Drs. 
George Hodges, J. S. Lindsay, Leighton Parks, 
and Alexander H. Vinton; Messrs. Edward F. 
Davis, Robert Treat Paine, Charles G. Saun- 
ders, and A. J. C. Sowdon. 

Diocesan Board of Missions: The Rey. Charles 
H. Perry, Mr. J. D. W. French. 

The following resolution expressing the views 
of the convention upon the war was presented 
by Dean Hodges: ‘ 

Resolved: That while regarding war as out of ac- 
cord both with right reason and with the mindo 
Christ, and deploring resort to it as a means of settle- 
ment of the differences between the Christian nations, 
this convention heartily appreciates the words of the 
Bishop in reference to itin his address. We recognize 
the manifest endeavoro the President of the United 
States to gain the purpose of the nation without re- 
sort to the force of arms. We recognize the war now 
undertaken as in its origin a war for humanity and 
not for conquest. in which our army and navy go out 
upon ari hteous occasion to deliver the oppressed 
and to visit a just retribution upon the oppressor. 
We pray for strength and wisdom for those in author- 
ity that we may be carried through all difficulties and 
dangers to success and peace. We ask for grace and 
the right judgment to meet such new responsibilities 
as May come upon the nation in the great work of ex- 
tending the rule of justice and true liberty among the 
peoples of the earth. And we trust that in the prov- 
idence of God there shall come out of the evils of the 
present such closer fraternity between the United 
States and England as shall enable these two nations, 
already united by such bonds of history, kinship, lan- 
guage, and religion, to join together in still more ef- 
fective service for the promotion of the greater glory 
of God and of the betterment of man. 

This resolution was the cause of much debate, 
but in its present form was accepted. During 
the debate, many patriotic addresses were 
made, showing the enthusiasm of the hour and 
the determined effort to support the govern- 
ment in the present crisis. 


The number of clergy in the diocese are 250; 
parishes, 151; organized missions, 60; candidates 
for Holy Orders, 25; lay-readers, 82; 2,226 were 
confirmed during the year. 

At the missionary meeting, Wednesday even- 
ing, in Trinity church, addresses upon the dif- 
ferent aspects of work in the diocese were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. J. G. Robinson, G. A. 
Strong, Robert Walker, W. D. Roberts, Ff. A. 
Brown, and W. B. Hale. 


LrEomINsTER.—This mission has grown, and 
the prospect of building a stone edifice is very 
encouraging. A lot has been purchased and 
paid for, and the stone has been bought. 


Hanover.—St. Andrew’s church will greatly 
miss the services and generous support of Mr. 
E.Q. Sylvester. His death, which recently took 
place, removes a highly respected townsman, 
who for many years encouraged in every way 
the growth of the parish, which he served 
faithfully and loyally. 


DorcHEsTeR.—St. Mark’s mission, near Grove 
Hall, is making an effort to erect a suitable 
church building. They have raised $1,500 for 
the land, and $300 for the church; $20,000 are 
needed. 


SwansEa.—The will of the late Frank R. 
Stevens bequeathed the sum of $20,000 for a new 
church buildiing. The interest upon $2,000 is 
also left to the parish of Christ church for ex- 
penses. 


Merprorp.—Grace church observed its 50th 
anniversary on May 8th, with appropriate serv- 
ices. Its first rector was the Rev. D. G. Has- 
kins, 1848-1853, and the following were succes- 
sively rectors: Rev. Justin Field, 1853-1860; 
Rev. G. A. Strong, 1861-1863; Rev. Charles H. 
Learoyd, 1863-1872; Rev. C. D. T. Hutchins, 
1872-1890; and Rev. A. B. Moorehouse, 1890-1897. 
The Rev. F. I. Paradise has just become rector. 
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The church building was consecrated May 11, 
1850, and cost $4,000. The present edifice of 
stone was completed in 1868. It is the gift of 
the Brooks family, and was consecrated May 7, 
1873. The rectory is the gift of Dudley C. Hall, 
and was built in 1873. On May 9th, a reception 
was given by the wardens and vestry to the 
parishioners. 

Boston.—The reredos in All Saints’, in mem- 
ory of the late Col. O. W. Peabody, formerly a 
vestryman of the parish, was unveiled May 8th. 
The rector, the Rev. C. T. Whittemore,preached 
an appropriate sermon. _ The reredos is of Caen 
stone of arichivory tint. Its style is the Eng- 
lish 15th century Gothic, and stands about 30 ft. 
high and about 18 ft. wide. There are three 
large niches and 12 small ones. The centre con- 
tains a life-size figure of Christ, with St. Mi- 
chael and St. Gabriel at each side. The smaller 
ones contain figures of Aaron, St. John the Bap- 
tist, David, St. Athanasius, SS. Peter, Clem- 
ent, Stephen, John the Evangelist. James, Al- 
ban, Paul, and Columba. The figure of Christ 
rests upon a pedestal having its six side niches. 
filled with figures of kneeling angels. Itisa 
splendid piece of workmanship. 


Duluth 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL,D., Bishop 


The Rev. C. F. Kite who is conducting a se- 
ries of Missions on the Mesaba Iron Ranges, 
visited Ely, remaining four days; as a result, 
some 80 children have been enrolled for a Sun- 
day school, and a hall secured for worship. Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday, Mr.. Kite conducted 
services. At Marion, $70 was subscribed to- 
ward repairing the church, which is in a de- 
lapidated condition. At St. Cloud, Bishop 
Morrison confirmed 24 candidates. The church 
at Paynesville is free from debt,and conse- 
crated. Easter Day the Bishop confirmed 6 at 
St. Paul’s, Duluth, in the morning, and 10 at 
St. Luke’s, in the afternoon. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.vD., Bishoys 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Sr. Paut.—Bishop Gilbert’s visitations: Red 
Wing, 26; Lake City, 6; Caledonia, 4; Dres- 
bach, 2; Rushford, 7; Austin, 18; Minneapolis— 
Gethsemane, 43; Grace church, 21; All Saints, 
18; Merriam Park, 3; St. Paul—St. James’, 7; 
Messiah, 9; St. Peter’s, 10; Christ church, 28; 
Ascension, Stillwater, 4; St. Stephen’s, St. 
Paul, 3; Anoka,3; Northfield, 4; Owatonna, 7; 
Waseca, 1: Albert Lea, 2; Jackson, 2; Fair- 
mount, 4; Blue Earth, 16; Wells,9; Good Thun- 
der, 5, and one in private; Hastings,7; Bass- 
wood Grove, 2. 

Large classes for Confirmation were presented 
to Bishop Gilbert on the 4th Sunday after East- 
er, at St. Paul’s, Good Shepherd, and St. Phil- 
ip’s (colored) churches. 


Winona.—St. Andrew’s chapel, located in the 
west end of the city, promises to become a 
strong factor in Church life. A large Sunday 
school has been gathered in, and the work is be- 
ing well sustained by Brotherhood men, under 
the direction of the rector of St. Paul’s. A lot 
in the rear of St. Paul's church has been do- 
nated to the parish, and a guild house is to be 
erected shortly. The youth’s guild presented a 
brass book rest and a brass alms bason holder; 
a memorial brass alms bason was given by Mr. 
Thomas Chappell, in memory of Mrs. Chappell. 
A set of altar linen, beautifully embroidered, 
was presented by Mrs. H. D. Morse. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—F rank Gatward, a graduate of 
the London (Eng.) College of Music, has been 
appointed organist and choir-master of Geth- 
semane church. He is a vice-president of the 
Guild of Organists, London, England, and a 
founder of the American Guild of Organists, 
New York. 

The rector of Holy Trinity, the Rev. S. B. 
Purves, announces a daily celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist at7 a. M., until the cold season. 

By the death of Col. H. Milan Session, April 
20th, St. Paul’s parish sustains a serious loss. 
For many years he took a prominent place in 
Church affairs in Nebraska and Minnesota, 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


OR old friend, The Episcopal Recorder, 
referring to some recent comments of 
ours on the liturgical movement among the 
Congregationalists, warns THE LIVING 
CHURCH that it is a debatable proposition 
whether ‘“‘liturgical worship is the greatest 
safecuard of the Faith.” The Recorder 
thinks that if those who use the liturgical 
formulas believe what they repeat, then 
they are a safeguard, but if the recitation of 
the services is simply nominal, without real 
belief, then they are profitless. So expressed 
we have simply a truism. But we have a 
sufficiently good opinion of human nature 
to be convinced that no large number of 
Christian or even ordinarily honest people, 
will long continue to use in their approaches 
to God formulas of faith and utterances of 
prayer in which they have ceased to believe. 
There may be periods of indifference, even 
intervals when the personal power and 
force of a preacher of great ability but er- 
roneous views, may throw the influence of 
the liturgy into the shade, or dissipate its 
effect by vague or non-natural interpreta- 
tions; but in the course of time, it is the con- 
stant, unchangeable element embodied in 
the liturgy, which prevails. The variable 
element of diverse teachers and preachers 
passes away. Such influences leave no per- 
manent mark so long as the voice of the 
Church continues to speak always in the 
same language. Nothing can prevent tem- 
porary and individual aberrations, but it re- 
mains true that, in the long run, nothing 
has such educating and moulding force as 
the liturgy. And if the liturgy be orthodox, 
then the statement stands that there is no 
greater safeguard of the Faith. 
28S ee 
N our comments on this subject we think 
we made it sufficiently clear that, for per- 
manent good, it is necessary that the litur- 
gy must not only be orthodox, but it must 
have an acknowledged authority which 
makes it a very grave matter to introduce 
changes. This is the case with the Prayer 
Book in a remarkable degree. Thus when 
it was subjected to revision, the process oc- 
cupied twelve years, and when it was com- 
pleted, almost every tangible addition or al- 
teration was nothing more than a restora- 
tion of features which had already had a 
place in earlier forms of tte Book. We are 
aware that The Episcopal Recorder will hard- 
ly share our satisfaction in this matter, but 
it can hardly be denied that it proves that 
the formulas of the Prayer Book are very 
strongly fortified in the convictions and af- 
fections of our people, and that it is some- 
what hasty, if not uncharitable, to describe 
this Church as ‘‘worm-eaten of rationalism 
and semi-infidelity.” Our Blessed Lord 
warned His Apostles that they were not to 
expect that the Church militant, the Church 
as it exists in this lower world, would ever 
be perfectly free from doctrinal error; the 
tares of false teaching were sure to grow 
side by side with the wheat; nor yet would 
its enclosures be free from moral stain; the 
net would bring in both good and bad. It is 
the failure to understand this, to see that it 
is within the Church, by patience, prayer, 
and service, the struggle must be carried on, 
and not by breaking away from it, that has 
been a fruitful source of schisms, from the 
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Donatists of ancient times to the multitu- 
dinous sects of to-day. Men have ever 
dreamed that they were called to go forth 
and found a better and purer community, 
and lo! after a short time they have dis- 
covered the old difficulties confronting 
them. Even the Reformed Episcopalians 
whom The fecorder represents, have of late 
been agitated to the centre to find that 
“Ritualism,” the dreaded foe which they 
thought they had left behind when they for- 
sook the old Church, has lifted up its head 
among themselves. 


> 


HE history of the Anglican Communion 
since the Reformation affords remark- 
able illustrations of the power of the Catho- 
lic liturgical system, as set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer, to maintain or re- 
store the Faith and hand on unimpaired the 
spirit of primitive Christianity. At the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth the only available ec- 
clesiastics were deeply impregnated with 
Calvinism. Men ofthis stamp filled the Epis- 
copal sees and the university chairs. They 
were, for the most part, far from friendly to 
the principles of the English Reformation. 
They cared little for the continuity of the 
Church, in its order orits worship, and were 
impatient for the time when they might 
set aside all that was old, and erect a new 
edifice in its place, after the model of Gene- 
va. But in accepting office they were ob- 
liged to accept the Prayer Book also, and 
this, in the end, proved too strong for them. 
Learned and powerful as they were, they 
were no match, however they might preach 
and teach, for the constant and ubiquitous 
voice of the Catholic Faith and religion ex- 
pressed in the liturgy. They passed away, 
and a new generation succeeded, trained 
by the religion of the Prayer Book. Then 
arose the theological giants of the seven- 
teenth century, from Hooker to Laud, Ham- 
mond, Sanderson, and a host of others. The 
enemies of the Church arose and, humanly 
speaking, annihilated her. The symbol of 
her extinction was the law which made the 
use of the Prayer Book a penal offense. 
Time passed, and the Church obtained her 
place again. And then the power of the 
Prayer Book was manifested in a new way. 
It has been said that the arbitrary suppres- 
sion of the ancient worship had the effect 
among the people of investing the Prayer 
Book with amysterious charm. Something 
of the halo of martyrdom was associated 
with it. Its use was welcomed back with en- 
thusiasm. The popular zeal outran that of 
the king and his advisers, and the daily 
offices were ordered to be said at the meet- 
ing of Parliament without waiting for the 
royal initiative. The hold thus obtained 
upon the hearts of the people by the Prayer 
Book forms of worship has never since been 
lost. Most of the great religious move- 
ments in England have been stronely influ- 
enced by it. The religious societies of the 
end of the seventeenth century based them- 
selves upon the attempt to carry out its re- 
quirements more fully and devoutly. The 
indebtedness of John Wesley to the princi- 
ples of the Prayer Book at the beginning of 
Methodism, is well known. Mostof all, the 
Oxford Movement, which in the present cen- 
tury has so radically influenced the Angli- 
can Communion in all its branches, was a 
Prayer Book movement. It brought to light 
forgotten treasures and wakened into life 
and vigor forces which lay dormant in the 
ancient formulas. At the present moment, 
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in spite of rationalism and every kind of in- 
genious ethics by which the attempt is 
made to pervert the plain meaning of creeds, 
sacraments, and offices, the Prayer Book 
remains a fresh and living thing. Nothing 
in it is obsolete, antiquated, or dead. And 
in this respect it is broadly differentiated 
from the formulas and confessions of all the 


older sects. 
Paes ee 


American Aims 


(6 FHE Looker-on” in Blackwood’s for April, 
while praising Captain Mahan’s ‘‘Sea 
Power” as ‘tan admirable book,” adds, ‘‘but 
the most incendiary of modern times.” He 
thinks it would be all very well if the book 
were written in a language which only 
Americans and English could understand, 
or better still, of course, were its drift in- 
telligible to Englishmen alone. But unfor- 
fortunately Captain Mahan did not see his 
way to this. His works have been read. by 
other nations, and in this writer’s opinion, 
his teaching has been as oil to the flame of 
colonial expansion everywhere leaping into 
life.” Everywhere a new-sprung ambition 
to go forth and possess and enjoy, reads its 
sanction in the philosophy of history en- 
nobled by the glory of conquest. Above all, 
of naval conquest; so that at this moment 
speculation can think of no enterprise more 
alluring than to build war ships for chance 
customers.”’ ‘‘Looker-on” thinks this effect 
of Mahan’s teachings has gone deeper in 
the United States than anywhereelse. Yet 
he admits that already there were many 
signs of a new, uneasy spirit working like a 
ferment in the public mind. This is true, as 
all careful observers are aware, and Captain 
Mahan’s writings have had very little to do 
with it. Comparatively few people have 
ever heard of them. They are rather pro- 
ducts of the new era than causes of it. At 
the same time, they cannot fail to give a cer- 
tain intelligent form to a tendency which is 
in itself inevitable. 
This writer goes on to say, regretitas we 
may, the old restriction to home affairs, 
wise as it was in its time, could not be main- 
tained forever. There is an ‘‘old Adam” in 
tribes and nations as in individual sinners, 
and it is against all experience that a 
strong, numerous, proud, capable, and stir- 
ring people should be content forever with 
the plodding ways of peace. Thus it seems 
to be thought that the present course of 
things indicates a longing for distinction, an 
eagerness to become great in the way that 
other nations have become great; that is, in 
the way of military glory and conquest. 
The intention heretofore, it is said with 
some slight sarcasm, was ‘‘to be a great na- 
tion in an entirely new and superior way.” 
But that is now to be thrown over. Nations 
are what they are, and the United States 
will be found to be like the rest. ‘'The old 
rapacities of dominion do contend, and no 
glory lifts the heart so high as the glory of 
battle nobly won.” 

We are not, however, prepared to believe 
that this clever writer’s diagnosis of Amer- 
ica and its aims is correct, at least so far as 
the present situation is concerned. The 
war in which we are now engaged can be ex- 
plained without reference to the greed of 
acquisition or love of conquest or of glory. 
We take it to be certain that it would not 
have been possible for such a war to take 
place had it not been for the strong appeal 
of suffering humanity to the sympathies of 
our people. Even the destruction of the 
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*‘Maine”’ would hardly have sufficed without 
this. As to the acquisition of territory re- 
mote from our own borders, not only are our 
traditions against it, but it does not appear 
that our interests are in that direction. 
More than all, we are loath to believe that 
the noble aspiration to be as a nation fore- 
most in the arts which make for peace in 
the world, is doomed to die out, and that we 
are to see our country fall back upon the 
barbarous traditions which have ruled the 
world in the past. That weshall be a more 
military people than we have been, that we 
shall maintain a navy ona scale formerly 
undreamt of, and that our relations with the 
rest of the world are likely to touch more 
closely than hitherto, supplying, without 
doubt, increased occasions for friction—all 
‘this maybe true. Yet it need not follow 
that the United States will straightway be 
possessed with the demon of aggression and 
rapacity. It is atleast equally possible that 
the assured sense of a strength which other 
nations will not easily challenge or defy 
will make for peace in the future, rather 
than for war. 
_—x~— 


WRITER in The Nineteenth Century 

draws attention to ‘‘a curious anomaly.”’ 
While England is making strenuous efforts to 
build and equipa navy which shall be strong 
enough to maintain English supremacy 
against all comers, the private ship-build- 
‘ers of the country are busily engaged in pro- 
ducing war-ships for other nations whose 
present attitude is far from friendly to 
England, and with whom hostilities may 
break out at any time. Thus vessels of the 
latest improved pattern have been con- 
structed lately in English shipyards for 
Russia, Germany, Spain, and Turkey, not to 
mention China and Japan, and a long list of 
minor powers. Many of these are of avery 
high class, and several are not inferior to 
anything in the English navy itself. The 
writer of the article deals with the inter- 
esting question of the relation of this readi- 
mess of English builders to strengthen the 
maval forces of foreign powers, to pure pa- 
triotism. It is a moral question which is 
not without its difficulties, as he shows. On 
the one hand, employment is given to mul- 
titudes of working men at good wages, and 
the great quantity of machinery required 
gives abundant work to the manufacturers, 
and thus in many ways the general prosper- 
ity of the country is promoted. It may also 
be said that the ships would be built in any 
ease by French, Italian, or American firms. 
If the work is done in England, it keeps 
ready for government use in an emergency 
a number of large and well-equipped ship- 
building yards, in addition to the national 
ones, and at such a moment there would be, 
moreover, ships nearly completed which 
the government could appropriate at once. 
But, on the other hand, the anomaly re- 
mains that British builders should be con- 
stantly contributing to assist those coun- 
tries whose known purpose is to overthrow 
English supremacy on the seas. It argues 
a wonderful feeling of assured superiority 
that the English government should con- 
tinue to regard this state of things with in- 
difference. The writer of the article hard- 
ly shares this feeling. He regards such a pol- 
icy a3 surprising, if notan actual menace to 
the nationalsecurity. The question involved 
is akin to that raised years ago in the case of 
the manufacturers of Manchester and Birm- 
ingham. Many of them being pillars of reli- 
gion in their respective chapels, found no 
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difficulty in the way of supplying the de- 
mand for idols in India or elsewhere, while 
at the same time they may have been con- 
tributing with more or less liberality to the 
support of missionaries who should persuade 
the natives not to bow down to gods of wood 
and stone. The commercial spirit brings 
to view many tough problems for the mor- 
alist. 
SN eS 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLV. 


NCE again our minds and hearts are full 

of soldiers and of war. Ah me! I had 
hoped to be done with that as long as I 
lived. The horrors of our Civil War were 
enough forme. But again it rears its hor- 
rid front, and themes connected with it nat- 
urally come to the Christian preacher. Let 
me hold up to-day for our consideration, an 
old-time soldier, on whose grave no flowers 
can be strewn, for we know not where he 
sleeps, nor even his name. He was an offi- 
cer in a Roman legion, with about the 
rank of captain, stationed in Capernaum, 
and he had a sick slave about whom he was 
very anxious. Our Lord was on His way to 
this soldier’s house to cure this slave, when 
the centurion, knowing that Jewish rabbis 
had superstitious scruples about going to 
Roman houses, and confusing Christ with 
other rabbis, sent a messenger to say that 
He need not take the trouble to come. It 
was only necessary for Him tospeak a word. 
“T am an Officer,” he said, ‘‘I know what it 
is to be obeyed. I just have to say to my 
men, ‘Go,’ and they go; ‘come,’ and they 
come. You are a far greater officer than I 
am. Spiritsobey You, angels wait Your or- 
ders. Speak to one of them to carry out 
Your Will, and my slave will be well again.” 
This care for a being of so little account to 
a Roman as a sick slave, shows that this sol- 
dier had a generous, kindly heart, and if a 
man has that, I can overlook many faults in 
him. How often I wish that modern sol- 
diers would study this splendid character. I 
point to him when men talk about the im- 
possibility of living a Christian life in the 
midst of an army, or the incompatibility of 
religion with brass buttons. He had been 
brought up in the impure and corrupting 
worship of Venus and Bacchus. The sol- 
diers of to-day have been educated in the 
sublime precepts of the Christian faith. 
He had been taught to confound the eternal 
principles of vice and virtue. They have 
had them carefully distinguished from their 
earliest childhood. He had no precedent, 
no supporters, nothing around him but the 
unbridled licentiousness and coarseness of a 
Roman barrack. They have the history of 
a long line of soldier saints from his time 
down. They have the aid of an immense 
body of Christian people. Must we not 
blush often when we compare this centuri- 
on, living just in the gray dawning of the 
Gospel day, with many ordinary modern 
soldiers set in the blaze of the nineteenth 
century. ) 

Do not talk about a soldier being ex- 
cused from any very marked religious char- 
acter, when such names as St. Alban, St. 
Sebastian, St. Stephen, of Hungary, St. 
Louis, of France, stand out in history, re- 
nowned warriors, and yet saints of God. 
Come down to our own time; remember 
General Havelock, General Gordon, the 
brave and brilliant General Lee, General 
Stonewall Jackson, and I could mention, if 
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it were proper, many living soldiers in the 
Civil War and in the present war, bold and 
daring, all of them, in the fight, and yet 
holy and humble men of heart, pure minded, 
professing Christians. It is not soldierly to 
be drunk and maunder like afool. It is not 
brave to curse and swear. Do you think it 
adds to Charles Dana’s sketch of General 
Sherman and General Humphrey to say that 
they were both distinguished for their 
‘brilliant profanity”? It is not gallant to 
talk like a pirate and to be the terror of 
every father of afamily. Anybody can do 
these things. They only detract from a 
character which, as much as any other, al- 
lows scope for the display of Christian vir- 
tue. 

Every soldier knows how implicitly he 
must obey. Many a man far younger than I 
am, remembers how in the Civil War he 
was sent on duty he could not understand,and 
thatseemed to him absolutely murderous and 
useless, but he just marched on, he did not 
hesitate. He was not responsible for the or- 
der. He was only responsible for the carry- 
ingit out. This experience will be repeated 
every day, now, and I press upon our sol- 
diers and upon all, this soldierly obedience 
as an example of our action in the serv- 
ice of Christ our Master. We always want 
to reason when we feel that a command 
from God is before us. We want to show 
God that we know a great deal better than 
He does what is good for us, that His com- 
mands are too strict, that they do not apply 
to our case, that there are a great many ex- 
tenuating circumstances which exempt us 
from following such and such laws. How 
much better to obey. Then we will see 
now how quick a soldier’s obedience must 
be. Lagging step, imperfect, ill-timed 
movements, how this jars on a good soldier’s 
ideas, und how it annoys a commander. 
Let that be a lesson to us in our Christian 
life to obey with promptness, with willing- 
ness, with gladness, yes, with joy that it is 
in our power to obey. We often hang back. 
We want time to decide, and that makes 
God’s army often such a straggling, ineffi- 
cient host. Be a soldier if you are called 
to it, manly, brave, enthusiastic, expert; 
but also pure, true, faithful to your Great 
Captain. 

eS Ges 
The Church’s Obligations 
Towards the Young 


BY THE REV. C. 0. ARNOLD 


HE religious education of children must 
ever remain one of the heaviest burdens 
of the official life of the priests of the 
Church. To lead the immature members of 
the Christian household to spiritual ma- 
turity is difficult work, and requires diligent 
study, a life of prayer, genius of adaptation, 
and, I may add, scientific preparation. To 
teach children what God wills, and train 
them to convert the intellectual result of 
their studies into moral deeds, to lead them 
in logical order and sequence to an in- 
tellectual apprehension of their relation 
towards God and an eager appropriation of 
all the blessings of such relation, means to 
have overcome one of the greatest difficul- 
ties of human science. 

That the Church is behind in its religio- 
pedagogical activities in behalf of her little 
ones, cannot be denied; that the growing 
indifference to all religion on the part of 
the rising generations of young-people is di- 
rectly traceable to neglect of their early 
religious education, is also patent. When 
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out of a population of sixty millions only 
twenty-five millions have any Church affili- 
ation, and out of those twenty-five millions 
it must be admitted that many have barely a 
nominal connection with the creed they 
profess, something must be lacking in the 
Church’s activities. Realizing the awful 
fact that our generation of young peopleare 
drifting into a most insidious and soul de- 
stroying form of materialism, religionists of 
every description are arousing themselves 
tothe task of reclaiming these wanderers, 
and checking the moral and spiritual de- 
terioration which threatens the welfare 
not only of individuals, but the nation. In 
consequence, many organizations are being 
called into existence—ecclesiastical, de- 
nominational, inter-denominational, paro- 
chial, and social—all having the same pur- 
pose; viz., ‘‘To seek and save the lost.” 

All very laudable endeavors, I admit. 
But while we cannot possibly dispense with 
these efforts, because of the missionary char- 
acter of the Church of God, it has ever 
seemed to me that their tendencies in many 
instances are only to arrest effects, instead 
of finding and exterminating causes. One 
of the principal causes of this moral and 
spiritual deterioration of the young people 
about us is, no doubt, to be found in the 
neglect of their early religious education. 
And while admitting that later environ- 
ments may have much to do with leading 
them astray and luring them into debauched 
careers and wasted lives, the scriptural 
maxim, ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he will not 
depart from it”—I maintain, holds good to- 
day as it did in the past. 

If impressions made upon the child-mind 
are ‘‘as hard to be removed by reason as 
apy mark with which the child is born is to 
be taken away by any future application”— 
if the greatest difficulty of human science is 
the education of children, and if the two 
commissions given to St. Peter, and through 
him to the ministry of the Church, are of 
equal importance—then the conviction must 
surely be forced upon the Church that in 
one important particular she has neglected 
her Divine Master’s commissions. To a very 
great extent, that neglect is responsible for 

-the apathetic spiritual attitude assumed 
and maintained by the young. Her efforts 
have been rather to reach out, than to feed 
the lamb at home. The one thing she 
ought to have done, and the other she ought 
not to have left undone. 

If, as priests of the Church, we desire, nay, 
we must endeavor, to check the swelling of 
that great number who are indifferent toall 
religion, let us not multiply organizations, 
let us not fall into the fatal error of setting 
up beautifully embellished parochial ma- 
chinery for which no one man can furnish 
all the steam or breath of life to set it in 
operation and keep it going; let us not com- 
mit the awful blunder of supposing that the 
priests of the church of God must cater to 
the social instincts of man, and endeavor to 
satisfy them. Let us not resort to this or 
that device, or expediency, which, if not in 
cold type, yet by inference, announces tothe 
world that with us, too, the perverted 
maxim, ‘“The end justifies the means!” has 
its weight. Bearing in mind Gladstone’s 
saying: “It is great work to reform, but it 
is greater work to form,” and practically 
applying to our work the principle declared 
in the adage, ‘‘One ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’—let us rather re- 
solve in the name of God, and by His help, 
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to pay increasing attention to the little ones 
entrusted to our spiritual care and tuition. 
Let us regain the proper sense of proportion 
as far as Christ's twofold commission is con- 
cerned. Let us find the full meaning of His 
commission, ‘‘Feed My Jambs,” and act ac- 
cordingly. To feed His lambs cannot pos- 
sibly mean to throw a few crumbs at them 
on Sundays. If our Master had the care 
of children sufficiently at heart to commend 
them to the particular solicitude of the 
Apostles, His injunction places immense re- 
sponsibilities upon the priests of the Church. 
Constant care, tender and intimate spirit- 
ual intercourse, a scrong religious attach- 
ment for the little ones, a passionate desire 
born of the love of God in our hearts to re- 
tain them safely in the care and keeping of 
our common Master,—efforts to impress 
their hearts and minds with spiritual truths, 
to create and stimulate in them a strong at- 
tachment to noble, lofty, and Christ-like 
ideals, to awake and intensify in thema 
real faith in Christ Jesus as the Savior 
of mankind, and the Friend of children—all 
this means to feed His lambs, and only when 
we have done our best to meet every identi- 
cal detail of Christ’s commission, may we 
say that we have conscientiously executed 
our task—and leave the issue with God. 

Representing the Church in her manifold 
activities, and commissioned to feed not 
only the sheep, but also the lambs, it is im- 
perative, then, that parish priests spend 
more time with the little ones committed to 
their spiritual care and tuition than has 
been done hitherto. 

Tender and intimate spiritual intercourse 
cannot be established by chance meetings 
and acquaintances—to impress spiritual 
truths upon the hearts and minds of chil- 
dren, one, or even two hours of religious in- 
struction spent weekly, are utterly inade- 
quate. 

We would dismiss as unworthy a moment’s 
consideration the proposition to give our 
children but one hour’s training a week in 
arithmetic, reading, or spelling,—consider 
as idiotic or tyrannical the restriction of 
physical exercise to one hour a week. The 
marvel, then, has ever been to me, that re- 
ligious teachers and parents who are anx- 
ious to maintain a proper balance in the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual develop- 
ment of their children, have not ere this 
risen en masse to stigmatize as utterly in- 
adequate the prevailing methods of reli- 
gious instruction, and demanded an improve- 
ment both in quality and quantity of that 
education, which is so essential to individual 
and national well-being. 


(To be continued.) 
cana i ae 
Letters to the Editor 


LITURGICAL CONCEPTIONS FOR THE SAKE OF UNITY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


May I be permitted to say a word on this sub- 
ject, which is so interesting at the present time? 
Tue Living CuurcH has a reputation for fair- 
ness and fearlessness in handling all controver- 
sial topics, but it seems to me that the editorial 
note appended to Dr. W. R. Huntington’s letter 
(May 7th) was not quite in keeping with that 
character which I well know Tuer Livine 
Crurcu wishes and intends to maintain. 

The resolutionsof Dr. Huntington’s committee 
about the admission of other denominations into 
union with our Church, proposed in 1895, are 
well known. Tue Livine Cuurcon of April 30th, 
objected that these resolutions contemplated 
and arranged for the admission of such congre- 
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gations, on the sole condition that their minis— 
ters should receive episcopal ordination—an 
objection of tremendous force, if it had been 
founded on fact. 

Dr. Huntington desired to correct this over- 
sight on the part of the writer of the editorial 
article, and he naturally thought it sufficient to 
request you to reprint the actual language of 
his resolution, which, in addition to what you 
said, requires further the acceptance of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and also a coyve- 
nant to use in:public worship such form or direc- 
tory as the local bishop may set forth and 
authorize. 

With your usual fairness, you allow Dr. Hunt- 
ington to be heard, and you acknowledge that you 
are ‘somewhat too sweeping,”’ butthen you add 
a note which, as it seems to me, goes far toward! 
neutralizing and withdrawing even this quali- 
fied admission of your mistake. You goon to 
say: ‘‘But the-point is, that though the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds must be accepted, no: 
provision is made that they must be recited in 
public worsbip.”’ 

Pardon me, dear Mr. Editor, but the point was. 
(and is), according to your own statement of it,. 
that nothing but episcopal ordination was to be- 
required. Plainly much more is required by the 
resolutions, and you have unconsciously (for 
you would dono man an injustice) shifted the 
issue and point in discussion. You will admit, 
I am sure, that on behalf of Dr. Huntingtom 
and his committee, it may be urged: 

1. That the acceptance of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds is required. 

2. That it is to be presumed that having ac- 
cepted the Apostles’ Creed, the new congrega- 
tion willuse it. 

3. (And most important.) Dr. Huntington’s 
committee had a right to assume that every 
one of our 82 or 83 bishops would be sufficiently 
loyal to his Church and his Faith to include im 
his ‘‘form and directory” the recitation of the 
Creeds in public worship, at least on certain oc- 
casions. (The Nicene Creed is required to be 
recited in our own Church only five times a. 
year! and never was required at all until A. D. 
1892.) 

If, then, as you now say, and as you did not. 
say on April 30th, the point is that the reciting 
of the Creeds ought to be required, all that is 
necessary is a mere verbal amendment to the 
phraseology of the resolutions. But surely Dr. 
Huntington might be pardoned by Tur Livine 
Cuurcu for his innocent mistake in trusting to 
the wisdom and discretion of the ‘‘successors of 
the Apostles.”’ Hatt Harrison. 

Ellicott City, Md., May 9th, 1898. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

Our National TrestinG.—Our real testing wil? 
be of another type. It is to exhbit to the Divine 
Eye the moral stuff of which we are made, to 
make good our claim that we are waging this 
warfare in the interests of humanity alone. 
There will be temptation after temptation to re- 
cede from this high plane. But God is giving us 
an opportunity to show in countless ways that. 
we are Christians and not barbarians. We are 
to hold our leaders and ourselves to the highest 
possible ideals and to the worthiest and most 
humane methods of attaining them. God is 
testing our readiness to exhibit practical, not 
theoretical, patriotism. Manyof us have never 
had the chance before. We have hurrahed on 
the Fourth of July. We have talked glibly in 
Christian Endeavor meetings about our duty to 
our nation. A few more ardent souls among us 
have joined good government clubs or under- 
taken efforts in behalf of municipalreform. But 
how many of us have known what it is to sacri- 
tice much in behalf of our beloved land? Now 
the call has come either to go ourselves to the 
front, or tospare those dear to us for that serv- 
ice, or at least to bear patiently whatever hard- 
ships may be inflicted upon us as we remain at. 
home, and may be compelled to live more frug- 
ally and simply than we have before. 
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Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. Wm. H. Avery is changed 
from Vineland, N.J., to 54 W. Tulpohocken st., Ger- 
mantown, Phila, Pa. 


The Rey. A. A. V. Binnington has accepted the cur- 
acy of St. Anne’s church, Lowell, Mass. 


The Rev. Wm. J. Cordick has resigned the charge 
of St. Andrew’schurch, Ashland, Wis., and accepted 
a unanimous call to the rectorship of St. John’s 
church, Wausau, Wis. The Bishop has also appointed 
him priest-in-charge of the mission at Mosinee. He 
enters upon his new Gcuties June Ist. Address ac- 
cordingly. 

Archdeacon Caswall’s address now and for the sum- 
mer is Sewanee, Tenn., instead of Nashville. 


Until the close of the war the address of the Rev. 
Harvey Sheafe Fisher will be headquarters of the 
65th Regiment, New York Volunteers, 


The address of the Rev. Jeremiah Karcher is 
changed to 1518 N. 55% st., Station W., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The Rev. Dr. T. J. Lacey, of Alameda, Cal., is mak- 
ing a tourof some weeks of the Eastern States. 


The postoffice address of the Rey. O. E. Ostenson, 
archdeacon of Western Colorado, is now Grand Junc- 
tion, Col. 

The Rev. L. F. Potter has resigned St. Matthias’ 
parish, Omaha, Neb., toaccept the rectorsbip of Grace 
church, Kirkwood, Mo. 


The address of the Rev. W. Walton is changed from 
Watertown, S. D., to Moorhead, Minn. 


Official 


TH consecration of Christ church, New Haven, 
Conn., will be on Thursday, May 26th. 


THE Rev. Walter G. Blossom having been elected 
registrar of the diocese of Fond du Lac, all commun- 
ications relative to that work should be addressed to 
him at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of Nashotah H. use 
will be held on Thursday, May 26th. Omnibuses will 
meet the train leaving Milwaukee at 7:45 A. M., on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. All the 
clergy, alumni, or friends of the House are most cor- 
dially invited, The preacher will be the Rey. Chas. 
L. Mallory,one of the alumni, and dean of the Mil- 
waukee convocation. A special feature of the day 
will be the dedication of the large granite cross now 
being erected over the grave of James Lloyd Breck, 
the translation of whose remains last autumn was 
the occasion of the visit of the Missionary Council to 
Nashotah. 


A RETREAT will be held at Nashotah House on the 
evening of Tuesday. May 81st, and ending with the 
Celebration on Friday, June 3d, in time to leave by 
an early train. The conductor will be the Rev. Wm. 
McGarvey, Superior of the Congregation of the Holy 
Saviour, rector of St. Elisabeth’s church, Philadel- 
phia. 

At the desire of some of the clergy, a fixed charge 
of two dollars will be made instead of the voluntary 
offering. The Retreat is open to any of the clergy 
who desire to attend; they are asked to send their 
names and probable time of arriva] to the REV. WM. 
WALTER WEBB, Nashotah, as soon as possible. 

Trains leave Milwaukee via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway at 1:55 and 5 P. M. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE GRADUATES OF ST. MARY'S 
HALL, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


The annual meeting of the Society of the Graduates 
of St. Mary’s Hall will be held on Founders’ Day, 
Friday, May 27, 1898, at 9:45 A. M., at St. Mary’s Hall. 
Chapel services at noon. 

Mrs. WM. D. HEWITT, Cor. Sec’y. 


STANDING COMMITTEE—MASSACHUSETTS 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts, held this day, the canonical 
testimonials were signed, recommending tothe Bish-— 
op for ordination to the diaconate the following- 
named candidates for orders: Albert Herbert Ross, 
late a Congregationalist minister, Ernest Nelson Bul- 
lock, Thatcher Raymond Kimball, Edward Kennard 
Rand, Willard Holt Roots, George Herbert Thomas, 
Holmes Whitmore, Henry Russell Talbot, Samuel 
Tyler, George Stanley Fiske; and, as a candidate for 
orders, William Inglis Morse. 

EDWARD ABBOTT, Secretary. 

Boston, May 10th, 1898. 


THE 18TH CHURCH CONGRESS 


Will be beld in the city of Pittsfield, Mass., on June 
7th, 8th, 9th. and 10th. The services, the topics for 
discussion, and the appointees of the executive com- 
mittee, are as follows, viz.: 

Tuesday, June 7th. 10:30 4.M. The Holy Commun- 
ion, with address by Rt. Rev. William N. Mc Vickar 
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D.D., Bishop-coadjutor of Rhode Island. 7:30 P.M. 
TopicI. The Motive and the Method of Foreign Mis- 
sions.—Writers: Rev. George Wm. Douglas, D.D., 
New Haven, Conn.; Rev. William. R. Huntington, 
D.D., New York; Speakers: Rev. James DeW. 
Perry, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass.; Rev. Reese F. Alsop, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rey. D. H. Greer, D. D., New 
York (possibly). 

Wednesday, June 8th. 10:304.mM. Topic II. The 
Moral Attitude of Corporations.—Writers: Francis 
A. Lewis, Esq., Philadelphia; Prof. John C. Schwab, 
New Haven, Conn.; Speakers: Ernest H. Crosby, 
Esq., New York; Rev.Thos. B. Angell, D. D., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 7:30 P.M. Topic III. American Institu- 
tions and the Political ‘‘Machine.’’—Writers: Hon. 
Delano C. Calvin, New York; Rev. Prescott Evarts, 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y.; Speakers: Gen. Wager 
Swayne, New York; John Brooks Leavitt, Esq., New 
York; Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. 

Thursday, June 9th. 10:30 A.M. Topic IV. The 
Teaching of Christ-:and the Development of Doctrine.— 
Writers: The Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D., Wash- 
ington; the Rev. Chas. H. Babcock, D.D., Providence, 
R.I.; Speakers: The Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., 


New York; the Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, Kings- - 


ton, N. Y.: the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 7:30 ep. M. Topic V. Protestantism and 
Catholicism of the Anglican Communion.-- Writers: 
The Rev. Chas. R. Baker, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
Rev. T. E. Green, D.D., Cedar Rapids, Iowa.; Speak- 
ers: The Rev. John T. Rose, Cazenovia, N. Y.; the 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, Rochester, N. Y.; the Rev. 
John Mitchell Page, Lebanon, Pa. 

Friday, June 10th. 10:30 A.M. Topic VI. The Poet 
as Prophet.—Writers: The Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, 
D. D., New York; the Rev. Wm. N. Guthrie, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Speakers: The Rev. Willis H. Hazard, 
Ph.D., Worcester, Mass,; the Rev. George C. Foley, 
Williamsport, Pa.; Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., New 
York. 2:30 Pp. M. Topic VII. Tke Efficacy of 
Prayer.—Writers: The Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D., 
New York; the Rey. J. N. Blanchard, D. D., Philadel- 
phia.; Speakers: The Rev. G. R. Van DeWater, D.D., 
New York (possibly); the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, 
D.D., New York; the Rev. Walter W. Battershall, 
D. D., Albany. 

C. C. TIFFANY, 
General Secretary, 
JOHN W. KRAMER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


THE American Episcopal Church Congress will be 
held in this city June 7, 8,9,and10. There will, of 
course, be a large attendance from all parts of the 
country. We are receiving many inquiries as to 
what accommodations can be had at the hotels and 
boarding-houses. Therefore we have thought best to 
send to the various Church journals a list, with the 
rates, so that the readers may know, and then can 
correspond directly with hotels, or they can write to 
the undersigned who will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars. 

The Maplewood Hotel, $3.00 per day; two 1n a room, 
$5.00. 

The American House, $2.50 per day; two in a room, 
$4.00. 

The Pittsfield House, $2.00 per day. 

The Irving House, Dalton, Mass., $2.00 per day. 

Wendell Hall, Pittsfield, $1.25 per day. 

The above are all very desirable hotels, in the cen- 
tre of the city, with the exception of the Irving House 
at Dalton, which is a well-kept hotel about five miles 
out of the city, on the line of electric railroad. 

The following are very nice boarding-houses that 
have made a rate of $1.50 per day: 

Mrs. Graham A. Root, 36 East Housatonic st. 

Mrs. A. B. Clough, 353 North st. 

Mrs. Fannie Farrell, 433 North st. 

WILLIAM T. PETHERBRIDGE, 
Chairman Hospitality Committee, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Ordinations 


On the feast day of SS Philipand James, May Ist, 
in St. Peter’s church, Hazleton, Pa., the Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., advanced to the order 
of priesthood, the Rev. Frederic Curtiss Lauderburn. 
The Bishop was the ordination preacher. The clergy 
present were the Ven. Jas. P. Buxton, archdeacon of 
Reading, and the rector, the Rev. William Reese 
Scott. Mr. Lauderburn is minister-in-charge of Cal- 
vary church, Tamaqua, Pa. 


Died 
BowEs.—In Syracuse, N. Y., on: May 11th, at the 
age of 66. Mrs. Mary Isabella Bowes, widow of the 
Rev. W. W. Bowes, formerly of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and sister of the Rev. Joseph M. Clarke, of Syracuse. 
CARPENTER.—At her home, in Sturgis, S. Dak., 
at five o'clock P. M., Sunday, May 8th, 1893, Louisa 
A. Carpenter, aged 57 years, 5 months, and 3 
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days, wife of Henry A. Carpenter. Funeral from St. 
Thomas’ church, Wednesday, at 2 P. M., May 12th. 

“Eternal rest, grant her, O Lord, and may perpetu-— 
al light shine upon her.”’ 


Rice.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, in Delhi, 
N. Y., April 30th, Mabel Estella Rice, in her 15th 
year, daughter of Frank S. and the late Clarissa Pe- 
rine Rice, and niece of the Rev. Robert Perine. Fun- 
eral services were held at St. John’s church, Delhi, 
N. Y., on Tuesday, Muy 3d. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE: 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of’ 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present,. 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.60 a. 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very markedin some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


THE NEW YORK BIBLE AND COMMON PRAYER 
BOOK SOCIETY 
Established A. D. 1817 
ANNUAL WHITSUNTIDE APPEAL, 1898 

The time-honored custom of asking the faithful to 
remember this society by their offerings, makes it 
our duty to remind you of the great work you are as- 
sisting, or can assist, usin doing at home and abroad 
in the circulation of Bibles and Prayer Books. 

It should also be borne in mind that as time makes 
its usual break in the ranks of contributors, their 
places should be filled at once by others equally zeal- 
ous and sympathetic. 
aThis society makes grants of Bibles and Prayer 
Books in all directions, not only in the English lan- 
guage, of which some seventy thousand were distrib- 
uted in the past year, but also in foreign languages. 
We have during the past year contributed liberally 
to meet the expense of publishing the Prayer Book 
both in China and Japan. 

We need, also, for a special fund, two thousand dol- 
lars to publish the Gospels for the Christian Year in 
the Arabic and Syriac languages. The missionaries 
working within the region of this ancient Church 
have not these Gospels, and appeal to us to reproduce 
them from ancient hand-written copies. 

This and other work it is ours to do; will you not 
help us? Will notevery communicant make his of- 
fering to this society this year with greater liberality 
than ever before? JAMES POTT, 

Treasurer. 
Church Missions House, #th ave. and 22d st., New Yurk, 
May, 1898. 


COMFORT BAGS FOR THE NAVY 


WANTED immediately, for our Unitel States navy 
men of war, one thousand comfort bags. Sendcloth- 
drilling. Contents: Buttons, needles, wax-thread, 
Testament, linen, vaseline, cards, handkerchiefs, sta- 
tionery. We would like the bags all prepared and 
filled. Send to Chaplain W. A. A. GARDNER, rectory, 
341 W. Houston st., New York City. 


Church and Parish 


A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 

ORGANIST and choirmaster, thoroughly competent 
and experienced, is open to engagement, and is desir- 
ous of going out West or South. Unmarried (28). Ex- 
pert trainer of voices. Organ recitals. Address, FE. C. 
C. G.,this office. 

PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT is open for five success- 
ful subscription solicitors in Eastern states. Address 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

“THH LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind. 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has. 
a few copies for sale. Price- $10 a copy. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, May, 1898 


1. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. 3rd Sunday after Easter. 


Red. 

8. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
15. 5th Sunday after Easter. (Rogation.) White. 
16. ROGATION DAY. Violet. 
17. 8 es Violet. 
18. a ss Violet. (White at Evensong.) 
19. ASCENSION DAY. White. 
22. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
29. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
30. Monday in Whitsun week. Red. 
31. Tuesday in Whitsun week. Red 


Songs of Joy 
BY J. J. L. ENGLAND 
Songs in the morning, songs of joy, 
The shadows of night have passed away, 


Bright dew drops are kissing the opening buds, 
Unfolding to welcome the new-born day. 


Songs at the noon-tide, life is bright, 
Sailing along o’er a tranquil sea, 

With white sails spread to the gentle breeze 
In our barque whose port is eternity. 


Songs in the morning, songs at noon; 
Thesand in the hour-glass runs out fast, 

‘Or ever we know that the sun declines, 
One-half of the day of life is past. 


Songs at the even, songs of joy, 
As slowly the daylight fades away, 

The voyage is o’er, but there's light beyond 
The shadows that darken the closing day. 


se 
Battle Sougs 
FROM The Presbyterian Messenger 


4¢( IVE us a song, the soldiers cried’; but 

the song that will please does not 
come with the asking. When it does come 
it is borne along on the lips of the multi- 
tude—it bursts upon us; we wonder why it 
has been preferred above all others; we do 
not know, and so we wisely call it an inspira- 
tion, as is our custom when reason forsakes 
us, and we cannot find refuge in the whys 
and wherefores. 

It is impossible to foresee the popularity 
of a song, and as difficult to analyze the 
qualities which make it so, as the charm of 
a woman—perhaps it is the unexpected in 
both cases. 

It has been declared that a battle-song, 
such as the soldiers love and quickens the 
hearts of all, must have as its underlying 
power, manly pathos, simplicity, and sincere 
feeling; then ‘‘Yankee Doodle” comes along 
and tramples all such praiseworthy asser- 
tions under foot. 

Certainly this popular song of ours can 
lay claim neither to depth of sentiment nor 
patriotic feeling as the source of its success. 
The words are undeniably silly, while the 
tune is oneintroduced-years ago to the light 
opera-loving public of England, under the 
title of ‘“Lucy Locket Lost Her Pocket.” 
Startling, surely, but not calculated to affect 
a nation. 

Nevertheless, we love ‘‘Yankee Doodle,”’ 
and we keep in better step with our fellow- 
men when we hear the old air on the street. 
Famous in Revolutionary days, we remem- 
ber that it has helped us in times of trouble, 
and livesto help us again. We look upon it 
as an old friend, trusty, cheerful, and true, 
not elegantly dressed, but witha ‘‘feather 
in his hat,” and woe betide the critic who 
attempts to remove it! 

Francis Scott Key composed the ‘‘Star 
‘Spangled Banner,” when as a prisoner of 
the English fleet he witnessed the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry. It mattered not to 
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him that he seized and thus perpetuated the 
tune of an old English hunting-song. He 
thought only of ‘‘Old Glory,” and shouted, 
as we all do to-day, ‘‘Long may it wave!” 

Across the sea we have ar illustration in 
the national song of France, that one time, 
at least, a battle song that pleased did come 
with the asking. The story of its produc- 
tion is remarkable—it is an oft-told tale, 
but good stories are not supposed to lose in 
repetition. It wasin the year 1792, when a 
long smouldering fire had broken out in un- 
governable fury, and branded upon the lives 
of men the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. Paris was inan uproar; all eyes were 
centered upon her, and the wave of excite- 
ment had extended even to Strasburg—the 
old cathedral city of the Germans, then in 
possession of the French. Volunteers had 
been called for, and a number of men were 
about to leave the city. 

In honor of the occasion, the Mayor of 
Strasburg sat down to dinner with a few 
good friends, among whom he counted young 
Rouget de Lisle, a royalist and French offi- 
cer. The dinner was a frugal one—even 
state dinners were frugal just then—and the 
host laughingly apologized for the meagre- 
ness of the fare, adding that if Rouget de 
Lisle would compose a song—something that 
would arouse the patriotism of the people— 
he would produce his sole remaining bottle 
of Rhine wine. Rouget de Lisle promptly 
promised,and accordingly the dust-covered 
bottle was brought from the cellar. Toasts 
were given, and conversation grew brighter 
as the time fied quickly on. It was past 
midnight when the young man left the com- 
pany and went to his room. There it was 
cold and dreary; he sat down to the piano, 
his hands wandered over the keys. Sud- 
denly he lifted his voice and sang the great 
and glorious ‘‘Marseillaise,”’ the most popu- 
lar patriotic song to-day in France. His 
fingers kept pace with his thoughts; music, 
clear, bold, and free, added marvelous force 
to the words. It was a grand moment—and 
then Rouget de Lisle did what many a poor 
mortal has done both before and since, 
rested his head in his hands and went 
soundly to sleep. In the morning he was 
able to reproduce both words and music. It 
is evident that he himself did not consider 
his production remarkable, nor did he fore- 
see the result. Although a royalist anda 
loyal subject, histong was revolutionary. 

Sung in the courtyard of Strasburg, it 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Six hun- 
dred volunteers had been called for, but so 
great was the influence of the song, that 
over a thousand responded. In that impul- 
sive spirit characteristic of the nation, the 
French took it up. The cry ‘‘To arms, to 
arms,’”’ swept through tke land—at length 
it neared Paris; a band of men from Mar- 
seilles sung it there forthe first time. The 
people were wild withjoy. What is it? they 
cried; and then not waiting for an answer, 
called it ‘‘Marseillaise,” in honor of the 
birth place of the men who had brought the 
treasure to them. In the meantime Rouget 
de Lisle notonly suffered imprisonment, but 
narrowly escaped the guillotine. It was 
declared that his song had added greatly 
to the victories of the Revolutionists. When 
liberated he fled to Switzerland. There 
among the mountains, one day, he heard a 
man singing his song. ‘‘What is it called?” 
he asked. 

“Te Marseillais” anSwered the man. The 
child for whom he had suffered knew him 
not. 
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Musical research has, however, during 
very recent years, discovered the fact that 
the music of the ‘‘Marseillaise” was not 
original with Rouget de Lisle, but may be 
traced {o an earlier source—to the ‘‘credo” 
of the fourth mass of Holtzmann, of Murs- 
berg, introduced into Strasburg through the 
influence of the famous French beauty, Mad- 
ame de Montesson. Be this as it may, it 
must be admitted that he was peculiarly 
gifted in seizing an air that proved so pow- 
erful a reinforcement to words indisputably 
his own. 

Heinrich Heine described Luther’s Hymn 
as the Marseillaise Hymn of the Reforma- 
tion, but Frederick the Great called it ‘‘God 
Almighty Grenadier March.” 

The 46th Psalm—‘‘God is our refuge and 
our strength’”—was a great standby in fight- 
ing with the Huguenots and Covenanters. 

The music-loving, sentimental Germans, 
so fully appreciate the power of song in bat- 
tle, in camp, and along the weary mile of 
road, that a small book has been part of the 
field equipment ‘‘given to you—the men 
who form the national army, so that your 
faith may be strengthened by studying the 
songs and prayers which it contains, both 
privately and in public.” 

During the war of 1870, when the Germans 
were marching toward Paris, troops sought 
shelter over night in the old church of Agin- 
court. Lying on the floor in darkness, they 
thought of the hardships endured and 
the insecurity of the days tocome. Sud- 
denly the organ trembled—music, soft and 
low, swelled with the grandeur of its story 
into one loud burst of song. It was Luther’s 
battle hymn—Hin feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” (a mighty fortress is our God); hun- 
dreds of weary lips framed the words as 
hundreds of hearts grew lighter. It was 
only the village organist, but it is impossi- 
ble to estimate the power and result of his 
work. Thesame feeling no doubt prompted 
Lord Tennyson to send a thousand copies of 
the ‘“‘Charge of the Light Brigade”’ to the 
men lying in the trenches before Sebasto- 
pol; while Swiss soldiers are forbidden to 
sing a certain song when away from home, 
as it invariably produces homesickness and 
melancholy. 

As everybody knows, the national song of 
Germany is the ‘‘Watch on the Rhine.” It 
was composed by a merchant, Max Schneck- 
enburger by name, in the year 1847. Set to 
good music in 1870, it became the clarion 
call of the Franco-Prussian war. Sung with 
a vim, it tellsof courage and determination: 

“The Rhine is safe while German hand 
Can draw and wield the battle brand.” 

The Russian battle-songs are mournful, 
tender and touching; they lack the fire and 
dash of their Western neighbors, as well as 
the enlivening influence of the fife and 
drum. Few bands accompany the soldiers, 
who march stolidly along, singing without 
accompaniment. 

The Ottoman Empire has not asingle war 
song of its own, but falls back upon transla- 
tions and adaptations from other countries 
—in music, as in other things, a very “sick 
man” indeed. 

Other voices swell the patriotic cry; Eng- 
land leading with ‘‘Rule Britannia” while 
she musters up her ‘‘British Grenadiers.” 

Critics all over the land have dissected 
‘John Brown’s Body,” and as yet, have failed 
to find the secret of its strength. Its ap- 
pearance never fails to awaken enthusiasm, 
however, and it lends itself cheerfully to all 
latter-day needs, doing good service to the 
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country just now by connecting General 
Weyler with the sour apple tree. The tune 
is a particularly taking one, and many have 
tried to write for it words more worthy of 
national popularity; all have failed with 
one grand exception, that of Julia Ward 
Howe. 

During the second year of our Civil War, 
Mrs. Howe, eager to aid the cause of 
freedom, found all doors seemingly closed 
to her, with husband incapacitated for act- 
ive service, a son too young, and she her- 
self kept at home by the claim of little chil- 
dren. Returning from Washington one day 
in company with friends, the road was found 
to be blocked with soldiers, for whose en- 
couragement some one began singing the 
always popular “John Brown’s Body.” Mrs. 
Howe joined in. ‘‘Why do you not write 
new words for that music?” she was asked, 
and answered: ‘‘I have tried several times, 
but never could seem to write any good 
enough.” The next morning, about 40’clock, 
awaking suddenly, the words of the hymn 
came to her mind. Rising, she scribbled 
them in the early light upon a piece of pa- 
per, and then went back to bed and asleep 
again. The words thus written became the 
“Battle Song of the Republic.” Sung now 
by a united people, the closing lines have a 
peculiar significance: 

“In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 
me; 
As Hedied to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free, 
While God is marching on.” 
—t— 
Divine Immanence* 
BY THE REV. JOHN CARR 


Anything from the pen of the Rev. J. R. IIl- 
ingworth is sure to command the respect and 
interest of theological scholars and students, 
and ‘‘Divine Immanence,”’ just published, is no 
exception to the rule. No theological or philo- 
sophic work could be more extempore; that is, 
the product of a man who has studied profound- 
ly and sympathetically the philosophic and 
practical problems now knocking at the door of 
the Temple of Faith and demanding attention. 

Mr. Illingworth without delay introduces his 
readers into the heart of his subject—the rela- 
tions existing between spirit and matter. The 
importance of such a discussion as is presented 
in this book cannot well be overestimated, and 
that for two reasons: First, because out of 
one’s views of the fundamental relations of 
spirit and matter, a man evolves his theories 
and practices of life and religion, in all their 
ramifications; and, further, because Eddyism 
is captivating and leading astray so many un- 
wary souls by its no less unphilosophical than 
un-Christian doctrine regarding mind and ma- 
terial things. Religious teachers will find Mr. 
Illingworth’s book full of splendid arguments 
against Mrs. Eddy’s thorough-going idealism. 
Noclergyman can afford to neglect this work. 
It is a splendid example of how a well-informed 
mind can preseat the truth. 

I proceed to lay before the readers of THE 
Livine CuurcH an outline of *‘Divine Imma- 
nence,”’ in the hope that they may be led to be- 
come acquainted with the book itself, and give 
it the careful study which it merits. 

Spirit and matter (to take up the argument 
of the book), whatever be our theory of their 
origin and final purpose, are known to men in 
combination only. The primary aspect of the 
world does not show us matter by itself, for to 
know a thing is to bring it into relation to the 
knowing mind,which, as an agent, helps to con- 
stitute the object of our ken. Matter, as we 


*An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter, 
by J. R. Illingworth. Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 
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know and experience it, is everywhere and 
always fused with mind. On the other hand, 
spirit, too, is always connected with mat- 
ter. Man’s mental life depends on the senses 
and the brain. Impair the action of these, and 
you impair the activity of the mind; destroy 
these, and obliteration of the psychic life fol- 
lows. ‘‘No experience, however spiritual, can 
be other than a state of consciousness, and, 
therefore, of the material organ upon which 
consciousness depends.’’ Since matter and 
spirit are known to usin combination, it follows 
that neither may be completely known; that is, 
by itself, because we cannot separate the ele- 
ments that each contributes to the sum of our 
experience. 

What are the fundamental attributes of spirit 
as we experience it in our own personality? 
Self-consciousness; the power, that is, to make 
mental distinction between the thing ego and 
other things thought of, and to regard them 
as objects over against the subjective self; 
and self-determination, the free selection and 
conscious pursuit of the various objects. of 
knowledge, affection, or practical and moral 
endeavor, a selection determined by final causes 
which are supra-physical. 

No ultimate analysis of matter is possible, but 
for our purpose it is said to be the sum of prim- 
itive elements, regarded as possessing material- 
ity or property of occupying space, which occu- 
pation is in effect synonymous with movement 
in space. Matter is believed to consist of 
atoms, which, in their ultimate constitution, are 
beyond the reach of the senses, and are, there! 
fore, effects—outward and visible phenomena 
of something which transcends the senses, at 
least so far as present scientific knowledge is 
concerned. The statement on p. 11—‘'While, 
then, matter is of use, incessant and inevitable 
use, to spirit, spirit, on the other hand, is of 
no use to matter’’—is startling on first reading, 
but as we read again and catch his meaning, 
there is little difficulty in recognizing its truth 
as thus explained; viz., that man may alter the 
relation of things to himself, but cannot touch 
their inner essence. Granite is granite, as 
much in its hewn and polished form in that mas- 
sive pillar as when it lay hid in the quarry be- 
fore coming under the eye and hand of man. 
This, of course, carries us into the debated 
question of the scholastic substance and es- 
sence, which, however, I must pass over. Buta 
reverse proposition (to the above quotation) does 
not follow, indeed is erroneous. Every state of 
consciousness depends upon the organism, the 
brain, blood, etc. I think, I will, I love, and 
thus spirit craves intercourse with spirit, but 
here matter confronts us. 

The tongue and ear are material, and words 
are vibrations of the air. Matter is the lan- 
guage of spirit and the medium of its expression, 
or making its existencereal. Matter, too, reacts 
on and strengthens the ‘spiritual fibre, forcing 
vagueness into outline, confusion into clearness, 
doubt into decision, hesitation into act. It is 
the necessary means by which our spiritual life 
becomes actual, concrete, real.’’ To resist the 
conclusion that matter exists for this very end 
is well nigh impossible, ‘‘so marvelously minis- 
trant to spirit’? is matter. Spirit must be its 
final cause, but final causes are denied by some 
schools of philosophers. The objections of 
Bacon and Spinoza are revered, and Mr. Illing- 
worth simmers down the opposition of the 
former to a mere objection to the misuse of 
final causes—Spinoza’s negation is shown to in- 
volve au impossible separation between man 
and the universe. 

The second chapter, on the religious in- 
fluences of the material world, may be summed 
up.in the author’s own words: ‘‘The fact that 
in all ages of the world, and under every va- 
riety of culture and of creed, nature—material 
nature—the course and aspect of the outer 
world, has been an influence, and a main in- 
fluence making for religion.’ This proposition 
is developed and illustrated by a wealth of 
beautiful quotations from the ancient litera- 
tures of Egypt, India, Persia, from the writings 
of Greek and Roman poets and philosophers and 
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the Church Fathers. St. Francis Assisi, Campe- 


-nella, and Petrarch, Suso, the Dominica mystic, 


and our own Anglican mystic,Wm. Law, Shelly, 

Byron, and Wordsworth—all these Mr. Illing- 

worth places under contribution. One knows not 

whether to admire most his wealth of informa- 

tion, or his refined taste in selecting from the 

vast territory of literature these no less perti- 

We are sorely 

tempted to place before our readers some of 

these choice extracts, but space does not per- 

mit. The literary beauty and charm of this 

chapter alone is sufficient to make the book 

well worth possessing. On these typical illus- 

trations is based the claim that the religious in- 

fluence of nature is a normal and universal fact 

of human experience, and further, that they 

“evince a mystic emotion more fundamental 

than any varieties of creed.’’? This fact, how- 

ever, must not be confused with the interpreta-- 
tions given to it by the several ages or individ- 

ual seeking to translate it into the thought, 
theological or philosophic, of their times. Mr. 

Illingworth thinks that unless this universal 
fact (as to time and race) can be discredited, 

‘it must be recognized as weighty evidence of 
a spiritual reality behind material things,” and. 
unless we are prepared (1) to characterize it as. 
an illusion, (2) to account the faculties which 
feel it as untrustworthy. But to do this is tan- 
tamount to saying that it has itsorigin in an in- 
stinctive inference which the growth of knowl- 
edge has invalidated, and that the emotions 
called into play by sensible phenomena have no 
adequate counterpart in fact; that is, they, like 
the appearances, are unreal. This brings us face 
to face with a ponderous question—what is real- 
ity? Mr. Illingworth frankly admits the diffi-- 
culty of giving any satisfying answer. 

It is, of course, outside the scope of a non-- 
philosophical journal to enter into a discussion 
of the profound question of the reality of 
things, and so I simply write down the outcome 
of Mr. Illingworth’s discussion of ‘‘Reality”;. 
viz.: ‘‘that atoms and their properties, as re- 
vealed by science, are not more real than the 
sensible impressions which they create in all: 
normally constituted persons.’? Another very 
important and interesting topic is introduced: 
in this connection—the comparative value of 
the emotions and the intellect. This opens up- 
a very enticing opportunity for psychological 
discussion, but I confine myself to the placing 
before our readers Mr. Illingworth’s pcsition. 
He claims equal validity for both the emotions: 
and the intellect (acting, of course, in their 
own spheres), since back of both stands the one 
personality. The claim is clearly and strongly 
urged, and I cannot refrain from characterizing 
it as a fine piece of psychological analysis, and 
put ina way that any intelligent reader may 
grasp. Asa popular presentation of a difficult. 
subject, it may have very considerable weight, 
but I think that philosophical thinkers, not a 
few, will deny the validity of Mr. Illingworth’s. 
conclusion. 

The transcendent and immanent relations of 
spirit to nature are worked out with much 
skill,on the analogy of human personality 
which transcends the physical because it is 
self-conscious, self-identical, self-determined, 
which also is immanent in the organism asa 
whole, and in a less absolute way present in a 
man’s possessions and handiwork, in his liter- 
ary and artistic creations. At this point we be- 
gin our search for the relations of the Father- 
of-Spirits to the material universe, and if we 
proceed on theonly path open to us—our own 
personality, we arrive at the conclusion that 
God transcends and is also immanent in the 
comos. Thus we exclude Pantheism, which is 
exclusive immanence, and Deism, which is ex- 
clusive and rigid transcendence. Still another 
theory is excluded—Monism, which is, that 
matter in motion is substantially identical with 
mind. It has been urged that this doctrine 
abolishes the difficulties of Dualism, and that it 
may be held ina theistic sense since the ‘‘men- 
tal aspect has been regarded as prior in im- 
portance, though not in existence, to the mate- 
rial.’ But as its sphere is purely physical, it. 
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therefore seems impossible to advance, by way 
of Monism, beyond the material. Mr. Illing- 
worth might, with advantage, have amplified 
his discussion of Monism in the interest of the 
-average non-philosophical reader. 

Chapter IV. is concerned with the divine 
immanence in man, which is evinced by con- 
science and inspiration, and finds its climax in 
the Holy Incarnation. But an objection has 
been raised because the idea of divine incarna- 
tions has been found in all religions, and as 
found in the Christian religion, is but a survival 
of what is now in the evolution of religion an 
obsolete form of thought. In reply, it may be 
said, if the incarnation were antecedently im- 
probable, the objection might be valid, and 
that certainly ‘‘a general tendency on the hu- 
man mind to expect a thing cannot possibly be 
twisted into a presumption against its occur- 
rence.”’ 


Since the Incarnation of the Logos is a spirit- 
ual fact, no mere material evidence can prove 
it. Miracles, therefore, are not primary proofs 
of the Incarnation; it must be spiritually dis- 
cerned by the spiritually minded. The person- 
ality of Jesusis its own self-evidence. ‘‘Which of 
you convinceth Me of sin,why do ye not believe 
Me?’ The appeal is made to His immaculate, 
and therefore divine, character to substantiate 
Hisclaim. Miracles hold, of course, an important, 
though not primary, place in the evidence. They 
at least are the necessary accompaniment and 
confirmation of His manifestations to men. ‘‘We 
cannot separate the wonderful life, or the won- 
derful teaching, from the wonderful works.”’ 
The objections to miracles are met and faced. 
A splendid point is made in describing, as does 
the New Testament, the lawlessness of sin 
which involves a real breach of universal order 
—a miracle in its objectionable aspect. The 
presence of this great breach of order—this law- 
lessness is not a theory of religionists or philos- 
ophers, it isa hard fact of everyday experience 
in our Lord’s miracles—the Virgin Birth, mira- 
cles of healing, the cosmic miracles, the Resur- 
rection, must therefore be viewed with refer- 
ence to this lawlessness—sin. 


The Incarnation and Miracles is the title of 
the fifth chapter. After treating ably of the 
main question of miracles as actions of the Ab- 
solute Being in the cosmos, Mr. Illingworth 
points out how the Incarnation is the supreme 
instance of the Divine action, which has ‘‘a cos- 
mic as well as a human significance.’”’ Our 
views of the material universe will certainly be 
dictated or modified by our estimate of the In- 
carnation. As against mere idealism, the Holy 
Incarnation emphasizes the value and impor- 
tance of matter, and on the other hand power- 
fully negatives crass materialism. Whatever 
is positive in idealism and materialism the Cath- 
olic doctrine of the Incarnation welds into a 
concrete whole in Christ Jesus, in whom is man- 
ifested the supremacy of spirit and the reality 
of matter. Mr. [llingworth’s method of treat- 
ing the difficult subject of miracles is very ad- 
mirable, and those interested in apologetics will 
doubtless give it the attention it deserves. 


In the chapter on the Incarnation and the 
sacraments, the philosophic mind of Mr. Illing- 
worth shows its strength and magnificent 
breadth of view. It would be difficult to find 
among Anglican writings a more profound set- 
ting forth of the Incarnation and the sacra- 
mental system, than that contained in this 
book. Mr. Illingworth’s method of presenting 
the sacramental system is worthy of careful 
study by the clergy. After illustrating the 
claim that ‘throughout pre-Christian history 
the phases of man’s spiritual life are closely 
connected with material forms,’’ the author 
meets and disproves the objection that this con- 
nection is simply and solely superstitious. 
Spirit, as we have seen, is only known to human 
experience in combination with matter, and 
primitive man _ scarcely distinguishes the 
two. He localizes his gods in the supposed 
spheres of their activity, in the forest, the corn, 
the flash of lightning; and if a divine presence 
and action was to be realized at all, this method 
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was a psychological necessisy at a certain stage 
of man’s culture. 

“It is a mistake, therefore, to regard the as- 
sociation of religious belief and practice with 
material things as inevitably superstitious or ir- 
rational; for it is founded on a psychological 
necessity, from which there is no possibility of 
escape, in a world where spirit can only be real- 
ized through matter.’? Here we find an addi- 
tional argument for the Incarnation, which 
sanctions and spiritualizes: this principle which 
is found deeply imbedded in primitive religion, 
and which through successive ages has passed 
through various stages of evolution until it 
finds its culmination in the Logos robing Him- 
selfin the garb of humanity. Our Divine Lord’s 
attitude toward the human body and nature, 
His symbolic teachings and actions as recorded 
in the Gospels, demonstrate the ‘‘ministry of 
matter’—the utilization and subordinating of 
material things to spirit. This ‘‘ministry of 
matter’ is given perpetual and divinely sanc- 
tioned place in the sacraments of the Gospel. 
These two great sacraments, however, are far 
from being arbitrary inventions. They have a 
history behind them as old as humanity, and a 
centext around them as wide as the world; and 
point us back to sacramental customs of imme- 
morial age. Andif these earlier rites derived 
reality and value from God’s immanence in the 
world, and found him at particular times and 
places because He is everywhere present and 
ready to be found, the Christian sacraments 
must possess this reality in its highest degree,”’ 
and ‘‘in our Christian view of them they are the 
key to the material world, as the means of 
union with the supreme reality and the personal 
God; while the form of them—an ablution and a 
meal, our simplest bodily needs—reminds us 
that our bodies are an integral element in that 
entire personality whose destiny is union with 
the Word made Flesh.”’ 

The final chapter discusses the Incarnation 
and the Trinity. Some recent writers, especially 
those who are feeling the influence of the 
Ritschlian theology, are never tired of depre- 
ciating, if not vilifying, the philosophic form and 
terminology of the Catholic Creeds, as perver- 
sions of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. Noth- 
ing is further from the facts. The philosophi- 
cal aspect assumed by the Catholic symbols was 
in its origin essentially practical, and designed 
to guard the sacred deposit from the vain va- 
garies of heretics. 

The purport of the Incarnation is shown to be 
the revelation of God as love, and this would 
have been unintelligible without the revelation 
of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, be- 
tween whom love exists. This revelation began 
with the actual life of Christ, and the practical 
power of this life reflects retrospective light 
upon the metaphysical doctrines which it in- 
volves, and this is the strongest evidence of 


their truth. 
An appendix, treating at considerable length, 


of Personal Identity and Freewill, completes 
the volume. As I have already written at 
length, I merely call the reader’s attention to 
the discussion of these most important subjects 
—important in both their practical and philoso- 
phical bearings. In this connection, I wish to 
call attention to Mr. Lllingworth’s Bampton 
Lectures on *“‘Personality, Human and Divine,”’’ 
to which ‘‘Divine Immanence”’ was written as 
asupplement. These two books will amply re 
pay careful reading, not once nor twice merely, 
If our clergy would read and mark the matter, 
as wellas the method of presentation, in such 
books as Mr. Illingworth’s, the result would be 
a growth in depth and breadth and height in 
their sermons. Too often, preaching merely 
touches the surface of things, because religious 
teachers give little systematic attention to the 
ever-present problems discussed with such skill 
by Mr. Illingworth in these volumes, 

It is not, however, to be denied that some 
philosophical positions are taken in the above- 
named two works which will not meet the as- 
sent of those who have studied the philosophy 
of other schools, but this does not detract from 
their solidity and great usefulness, 
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The skill and learning, the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the language, will doubtless call forth 
the warm adimiration of all into whose hands 
these valuable books may come. 

The clergy and educated lay people interested 
in the religious and philosophical problems con- 
fronting our age and generation, should by no 
means pass by the books and writings of such 
an important and philosophical writer as Mr. 
Illingworth. ? 


The Spring of the Day. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., 
LL. D., F.R.S.E., ete. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Pp. 352. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan announces this, his 
latest work, as a companion volume to ‘‘The 
Clock of Nature,’’ and it will be found worthy 
of the goodly fellowship of his whole series of 
Bible teachings in nature. He ‘‘considers”’ the 
flowers of the field, the stones of a pavement, 
God’s acre, the Tower of Leandra, “little 
things”’ also, in the importance of their mean- 
ing to a reflective mind disposed for search, 
down even to the ‘‘making a whistle”’; and be- 
fore him and around on every hand, he finds 
out God in His speech through nature to His 
children. 


Heroes of the Mission Field, and Modern He- 
roes of the Mission Field. Two volumes. By 
W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 
each. 

The first of these is a series of historic links 
in the story of missionary work from the earli- 
est ages to the close of the eighteenth century; 
the second presents sketches of missionary he- 
roes and their enterprises in continuance down 
to our own day; and the characters selected to 
compose the body of each of the volumes are 
those not only of typical men, but representa- 
tive, also, so far as would seem possible in 
choice, of different fields of labor and various 
modes of action therein. The Bishop of Ossory 
has certainly here done a splendid work in the 
cause of missions by his vivid, sympathetic, and 
well-learned presentations of their history, 
every narrative in which is artistically unfold- 
ed; and they cannot fail to charm the reader 
with a fresh understanding of the true nature 
and meaning of the Church’s mission to the 
world. The two volumes should be in the pos- 
session of every one in the Church who is exer- 
cising the vocation of teacher. 
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The Household 


A True Story of a Dream 


BY H. P. HUSE 


“Then shall two be in the field; one shall be taken, the 
other left.” 


OW much the reading of these words 
may have bad to do with the strange 
things that came to me after, I cannot tell— 
and whether it were dream or vision, I 
cannot tell. 

No mere dream, like other dreams, could 
be so clear, so sharply defined. Neither 
could the strange condition of things be pos- 
sible of conception to us, nor could anything 
less than the living reality of every part of 
it make it possible to recall each detail 
with perfect distinctness. 

There is surely some renewal, some quick- 
ening of spiritual perception that cometh, 
oftentimes, with sleep, that makes possible 
strange things that pass our comprehension 
waking. 

I found myself walking ina great plain— 
two were with me, of my dearest, one on 
either side, and as we went we were talking 
together. 

We were going eastward, toward the 
hilis, and our home seemed to be behind 
us and not far away—for we had gone out as 
one goes for a stroll on the lawn or in the 
fields, in the soft, quiet evening. Nothing 
appeared unusual then, but, remembering 
now, there was a strangeness about tne 
whole scene; the atmosphere was strange, 
and the light, that was neither light nor 
dark—‘‘at evening-time it shall be light”— 
there was no sun, no moon, nor stars, nor 
clouds—but a wonderful, clear shining that 
was yet not brightness, but in it every feat- 
ure of the scene was revealed with a sharp- 
mess of detail that is with me still. 

As we walked quietly along, talking to- 
gether, suddenly, straight before us, it was 
as if the heavens were opened and we saw a 
great glow and glory of light and color 
streaming down upon the earth—also, we 
seemed to hear a sound of music and chant- 
ing, far off and faint at first, but growing 
more and more distinct as we drew nearer 
—for we still went onward, feeling no fear, 
but rather a kind of wonder and bewilder- 
ment—until we saw that it was a great com- 
pany of angels that were coming into this 
plain where we were. And still as we came 
nearer, the heavenly singing and the un- 
speakable glory around them and above 
them filled us with a feeling of delight and 
joy, and I said: 

“Children, it isthe Lord! He has come— 
as He said!” 

AsIspoke a little group detached itself 
from the great crowd of angels and came 

toward us; there were three of them, and as 
we approached nearer to them and they to 
us, we saw that one’'was a woman carrying in 
her arms a little child, and by her side 
walked a half-grown lad, clad in a short 
tunic that reached to his knees. The head 
of the woman was covered with some kind 
of light, softly shining drapery that floated 
gently about her, and prevented my seeing 
her face. 

Iseemed to forget, for the moment; my 
two who were with me, and as these other 
two who had come with the angels came 
close to me, the little child held outits arms 
and clung to me lovingly as I took it to me; 
and I said: 


‘Who is this child? Whatis it to me?” 


without them?” 
for them, but they were gone, and there was 
nothing behind me, and then I understood 
that I was to go alone. 
child, nestled close in my arms, I followed 
my guide, seeming now to be conscious of a 
certaid strange joy of expectancy satisfied, 
but again I said: 


find the Lord and tell Him. 


But the young woman made no reply, only | 
took my hand, and, with the beautiful boy 
on the other side of me, we went on. 
I said: 
sent for me?” 
for my own—other?—two. 
of reply to my question, but I knew that I 
was to go, and I said: 


Then 
Has He 
As I spoke I looked around 
[heard no word 


“Am I to go with you? 


“Are my children coming? AmIto go 


And again I looked about 


Still carrying the 


I will 
I cannot go 


“T cannot go without the others! 


without them!” 

It seemed necessary only to find Him and 
tell Him. And still we went quietly on 
toward the company of angels and the won- 


derful light—and then I awoke, saying 


aloud: : 
“T will find the Lord and tell Him.” 


A Ranchman’s Terrible Ordeal 


¢¢6_JE crawled on his hands and knees at 

least twenty-five miles over the snow 
and ice, with one leg broken and one arm 
dislocated. It took him three days an over 
todo it, and in that time all he had to eat 
was a handful of cabbage seeds.” 

F, R. Walti, of Santa Cruz, was relating 
the recent terrible experiences of his 
brother and partner in the Reese River 
(Nevada) country yesterday. 

Mr. Walti took full notes of his brother’s 
experiences, and relates them in detail in 
his own language. 

“On the morning of the 30th instant,” the 
narrative begins, ‘‘I started to drive half a 
dozen head of horses from Stein’s range on 
the river bottom to my stock farm, thirty: 
five miles away over the hill to the north- 
ward. It was nearly noon when my horse 
stumbled while trotting along aside hill, 
and fell, throwing me and then rolling on 
my right leg. I received the brunt of the 
fallon my right arm, spraining my wrist in 
so doing, and the weight of the horse broke 
my right leg midway between the knee and 
the ankle. 

“The ain caused me to lose hold of the 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand, 
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reins, and when the horse staggered to his 
feet he was beyond my reach. I crawled’ 
after him at once, but he was a mustang, 
and not very well broken, and of course 
he galloped away. After half an hour of 
fruitless pursuit, I gave up the chase 
through exhaustion,and commenced to study 
the situation. One leg broken so that I 
could not stand, and one arm so badly crip- 
pled that all crawling had to be done with 
a hitch of the sound Jimbs on the left side. 
The thermometer was down to twenty de- 
grees, the rough ground was one mass of 
frozen clods and ice, and to add to the dis- 
comfort, there were occasional falls of snow. 
It was five mile to the nearest road, and fif- 
teen miles to Addington’s ranch, the near- 
est habitation. Of course I started for the 
road, hoping to be picked up without cover- 
ing the entire distance. 

‘‘About seven o’clock that night it began 
to snow furiously and I lost my way, though 
I did not know for hours afterwards that I 
was crawling back towards the hillside on 
which my upset occurred. At eleven o’clock 
I tried to kindle afire, but the sage brush 
was so wet it would not burn, and there was 
nothing left to do but crawl on. Between 
three and four o’clock in the mornirg the 
snow ceased falling and the stars came out, 
when I was nearly crazed to see only half a 
mile in front of me the same hill I had 
started to make the road from, fourteen 
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PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: ‘We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 
ask us to paint his house over again.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 
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hours before. I opened my knife handy for 
use against the coyotes, and made another 
try for the road. This time I made it, but 
it took me until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when I was about as bad off as a man 
could be. Both gloves, the points of my 
shoes, my leather chapajaros and breeches 
were worn through and cut to ribbons by 
the ice and sharp points of the rocks and 
frozen dirt, and the last half-mile that was 
made took the skin off, so that I was crawl- 
ing on my bare bones. 

“Tt was a littl eeasier in the road, but not 
much, and I soon gave over trying to rig 
protectors for my hand and knees and just 
drove ahead blindly. It was only by my 
weakness that I knew I was hungry, for the 
pain of my leg and arm overpowered all 
other sensations, bar one, and that was my 
fear of the coyotes. I can thank those in- 
fernal brutes and their constant howling, 
for being alive to-day. 

“To cut a long story short, it was a case 
of crawl 500 steps and rest five minutes all 
through the night, and till the afternoon of 
the next day, and the farther I went the less 
sensible to pain I became, and the keener 
the desire for sleep. Finally it was so bad 
that I could only keep awake during the 
rests by saying ‘coyote meat! coyote meat’! 
over and over again as my watch ticked off 
the seconds. While crawling it wasonot so 
bad, for I had to look out for ruts. Every 
time I struck one the break in my leg gota 
wrench that was very good keep awake 
medicine. 

‘‘An hour before dark I came across an 
oasis in the awful desert in the shape of a 
mouldy old haystack, three miles from Ad- 
dington’s. Near it were some old boards 
nailed together, part of a hay-press, and a 
broken sledge hammer, but I did not dis- 
cover these until next morning. There was 
an old fence board with a couple of nails in 
one end of it lying on the ground, and with 
this I managed to rake a lot of the straw off 
the top—the foot of the stack was as solidas 
a rock—to make a bed with. 


“Half amile more would have been be- 
yond my powers. The broken leg was swol- 
len toan enormous size with fever, and the 
other one, strange to say, was frozen and 
frost-bitten until it was as black as my hat. 
Both hands were also frozen. Now, I 
needed two things, cold to take the fever 
out of the broken leg, and fire to warm the 
upper part of my body. The first was easily 
obtainable, for the snow was a foot deep 
against the windward side of the stack, but 
after raking for half an hour to get at some 
dry hay, I found I had lost my matches. 
This left only one member to be cared for, 
which was some consolation, and I devoted 
myself to the fever. After cutting away 
the ragged remnants of the clothing about 
the broken leg I buried it in the snowbank 
for fully three hours. The fever left it to a 
considerable extent, but then the pain came 
back, and though I had a comfortable bed 
in the hay it was impossible to sleep for the 
torture. 

‘With sun-up Thursday morning it did 
not seem as if it were possible for me tostir 
another inch, and but for the sight of the 
hay-press, I’should have been lying there 
yet. Inadreamy kind of a way I figured 
out that the boards on the side of the press 
were just about the right length for 
crutches. I had no idea that I could pull 
them off, but by a desperate effort I rolled 
over to the press, and there found the old 
broken hammer. This and the last pack- 


age of cabbage-seeds gave me new life, and 
I managed to hammer away until I got two 
of those boards off. 

Then I think it took me at least half an 
hour to get on my one good foot and get the 
boards under my arms. | It was better than 
crawling, but getting along was about the 
most awful fight you can imagine. 

“Right at this point, five horses came 
galloping up behind me and went by on the 
run. Trotting along behind them was my 
horse, the fellow who had causee all my 
misery, still saddled and bridled. I tried to 
stop him, but he dodged me easily, and then 
it seemed as if the end had come in earnest. 
I fell down and could not get up again, set 
my teeth and try as I would. Neither could 
I crawl, and the last hope lay in help com- 
ing from the house. 

“Thank God it came, and sooner than I 
expected. Addington’s ranch was deserted 
save for a Slavonian ranch hand, and his at- 
tention was attracted by my horse. He 
caught him and then rode to the top of a 
little knoll to look for the rider. Of course 
I was a plain mark on the white snow and in 
a few minutes he was with me. He would 
not believe but that I had just been thrown 
off, until he saw my hands and knees and my 
bloody trailin the snow; they were enough 
to convince anybody.”—San Francisco Ex- 
amimer. 


HO puts buttons in church collections? 

Here is one answer: In Chester-le- 
Street church, inthe county of Durham, the 
officials were worried by the persistent ap- 
pearance of a button, always of the same 
kind, suggesting they always came from the 
same person. The button was traced toa 
certain aisle, then to a certain pew, and 
then, when suspicion had amounted to all 
but certainty, an empty bag was presented 
to the suspect, and lo, there was the button, 
the offering of a highly respectable dress- 
maker! An experience at St. Michael’s, 
Headingley, was much on the same lines. A 
lady with a sealskin cloak and with her 
hands bejeweled, dropped her offering on 
the floor, having missed the aperture in 
the bag. The sidesman stooped and picked 
it up, and in his fingers was a farthing! 
With great presence of mind, he returned 
the farthing to the lady and held the bag 
again.* The meanness of certain folks helps 
one to believe the American story of how a 
fat man squeezed through an incredibly lit- 
tle opening. Asked how he did it, he re- 
plied that he thought of the meanest thing 
he had ever done, and he thought himself 
so small that the feat was easy. There are 
some people who at this rate could go 
through ‘‘the eye of a needle.” 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is nown as the Children’s Hour. 


A Colorado Friend 
BY FRANCIS ORR 


HE morning after my arrival at the 


ranch-house, in Colorado, I was awak- | 


ened by a pitiful little voice, crying: ‘‘Poor 
Maggie, poor Maggie, oh, poor Maggie!” I 
recognized it as the plaint of some bird, but 
the voice was far too clear and sweet to be 
that of a parrot. As the doleful cry was re- 
peated, I dressed and went out. On the 
low roof was a glossy black magpie, which 
hopped toward me, as though it understood 
I had come in answer to its call. ‘‘Poor 
Maggie, poor Maggie,” it kept saying, 
though I could see no cause for its apparent 
sorrow. Finally, in its efforts to make me 
understand, it jumped down on the edge of 
a water-barrel; I looked in. Its mate was 
there—drowned. 

It had probably lost its balance in trying 
to get a drink. 

I buried tte dead bird in the back yard, 
and I think the interest I had shown for the 
dead made the living bird feel friendly 
toward me, while it held aloof from every 
one else. When very young, the two mag- 
pies had been taken from a nest down in 
the wild plum-trees along the creek, and 
brought to the house. One meal of raw 
beef fixed their affections for all time. They 
refused to go off the ranch. But while they 
showed no fear, and came into the house at 
every opportunity, they never allowed any 
one to handle them; neither would they 
talk if any one were listening. 

After the death of her mate, Maggie, as 
we always called her, did not talk for many 
weeks; we were afraid she never would 
talk again. 

One morning, while waiting for the sad- 
dle to be fastened upon my horse, I amused 
myself with Maggie who was watching oper- 
ations. She jumped upon my riding-whip, 
and tried to keep her balance while I shook 
the whip. After falling off several times, she 
suddenly changed her tactics. Before I knew 
what she was about, I felt a sharp tweak on 
the back of my neck,and Maggie said: ‘‘Ain’t 
that fun?” To the surprise of every one, 
Maggie became very loving and talkative 
with me after that. I never appeared but 
I was greeted by ‘‘Hallo, Pretty,” and 
Maggie hopped along beside me as I walked, 
or, if I stopped, she flew to my shoulder and 
nestled down with her head against my 
neck, calling me the most endearing names. 
She showed no such favor to any one else, 
and I, of course, felt greatly flattered; none 
the less so because my friends attributed 
Maggie’s preference to the wonderful in- 
fluence I had with animals. 

Maggie had an abnormal capacity for de- 
vouring eggs, and accompanied me every 
evening when I hunted for them. I could 
tell when I was in the vicinity of a nest by 
her frantic efforts to lead me away. So long 
as there was an abundance of eggs, Mag- 
gie’s share was not contested. But the 
time came when many of the hens stopped 
laying; and as Maggie’s share exhausted 
the whole supply, it was a rare thing for an 
egg to find its way to the house. Things 
came to such a pass that the cackling of a 


\ ‘Pretty dear!”’ 


hen sent the whole household flying to the 
sheds and haystacks, only to return empty- 
handed. Maggie was never visible at such 
times. Neither was there ever a trace of 
egg upon her bill, or a bit of shell to be 
found about the nests. 

One afternoon, in passing the shed, I 
heard Maggie talking inside, and looked in 
through the open window. The old brown 
hen was on a nest in the manger, and 
nestled down beside her was Maggie, plum- 
ing the hen’s feathers, and calling her 
And the foolish, self-satis- 
fied old hen did not know that Maggie was 
only waiting for her egg! How easily we 
are flattered into believing ourselves at- 
tractive! I sat on the straw awaiting de- 
velopments. Poor, foolish hen! Poor fool- 
ish me, I might better say; for it suddenly 
occurred to me that Maggie’s semblance of 
affection for myself was assumed, to bring 
her near to a chain of gold beads which I 
always wore around my neck, though they 
were usually out of sight beneath my collar. 
I sighed at the thought; but I had found 
Maggie out, just as some day the old hen 
must find her out, and perhaps she, too, 
would sigh. While I was meditating, the 
hen cackled just outside the shed door, and 
I sprang to the window. Maggie was gone 
—so was the egg. 

By the time I reached the door I heard 
Maggie talking in the top of a tree up by 
the house. I knew she had hidden the egg 
till she should have a good chance to eat it. 
She could not have carried it far, but I 
failed to discover the hiding-place. 


Not many days after, there was a great 
uproar among the chickens. I hurried out, 
and found a hen on a nest in the manger, 
and all the chickens gathered on the ground 
beneath, much excited about something. 
Their noise stopped as I entered the shed; I 
searched for the cause of their fright, and, 
finding nothing, I concluded that a rat had 
run through, and I started back to the 
house. I had not gone far when the dis- 
turbance in the shed began again. I re- 
turned and made another search, with no 
result. I was puzzled, and exclaimed aloud: 
‘‘Well! what is the matter?” 

“Oh, it's all right,” said a quiet voice 
over my head, and I discerned Maggie in a 
niche between the rafters. The chickens 
had found her out. 

At the risk of giving offense, I felt com- 
pelled to drive Maggie from the shed. The 
chickens were satisfied, and gathered around 
a barrel which stood in one corner. I had 
investigated that barrel several times. It 
contained an old saddle, forced down so 
tightly that I could not remove it, so I upset 
the barrel. It was bottomless, and dozens 
upon dozens of empty egg-shells rolled out, 
all perfect, except for a small hole on the 
broad side. Maggie's store-house was re- 
vealed. 

I once saw Maggie eat anegg. Shecuta 
small hole in the shell, inserted the under 
part of her bill, and held the egg steady by 
pressing down upon it with the top of her 
bill. Thus she carried it toa place of safety. 
There, using her bill as a spoon, she dipped 
out the contents of the egg, broke up the 
shell, and carefully tucked each piece out 
of sight under some hay. 

Maggie meddled with everything she saw 
anyone handle, and washing day was a par- 
ticularly busy day for her. That day she 
was in her element. In fact, some one was 
just as necessary to watch Maggie as to wash 
the clothes. One could not do both, As 
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soon as the tubs were brought out, Mag- 
gie was on hand. She chattered away, 
pecked at tne clothes as they came above the 
water, and watched her chance to send the 
soap sliding down the washboard. When the 
first installment of washed clothes was taken 
to the lines, Maggie made a pretense of go- 
ing along, but she was soon back on the edge 
of the tub, fishing out the small pieces and 
dropping them to the ground. When the 
angry girl returned and drove her off, Mag- 
gie flew out to the clothes on the lines, 
where she worked off the pins, and dropped 
the clean clothes into the dirt. After she 
had played this trick twice, the girl fastened 
the pins so securely that Maggie could not 
move them. But that only led Maggie into 
greater mischief. She perched upon the 
clothes, picked outa single thread with her 
sharp bill, and pulled. The effect was fan- 
tastic. Garments bore no resemblance to 
the things they had been, and many did not 
return to their original shapes. 


Of course, such mischief was not tobe en- 
dured, and a number of times Maggie was 
coaxed intoa cage, and shut up until the 
washing was out of the way; but she soon 
learned what the cage meant, and would not 
be bribed into entering it. 


When cold weather came, the wild mag- 
pies left, and went to sheltered placesin the 
mountains. We thought Maggie would go 
too, but she stayed on the ranch. Wesaw 
that she had plenty to eat, and a warm place 
in the back kitchen. 


When spring came,the mag pies returned, 
and made their nests in the trees along the 
creek. A magpie’s nest looks like a bushel 
basket covered with rough twigs. It is so 
large that, at first sight, one would not think 
itanest. But the magpie is bold and dar- 
ing, and it does not care to hide its nest; be- 
sides, it is gregarious, and a flock of mag- 
pies with their sharp bills is a formidable 
foe, even fora large animal. 


Some of the nests are covered, with an 
open place for entrance, and the eggs, of 
grayish color, range in number from six to 
ten. The magpie and the crow are related, 
but the magpie has the smallerand much 
more graceful body, and its tail is longer 
than that of the crow. The feathersof the 
magpie are smooth, and glossy black on 
head, neck, and back; parts of the tail look 
green in some lights, while dashes of white 
on the wings match the snowy underparts of 
the body. 


Magpies readily learn to talk. I have 
seen the magpies from the creek come up 
and gather about Maggie. First she would 
give a long discourse in magpie language, 
while the other birds seemed to be listen- 
ing. Then Maggie would talk English, and 
the others tried to imitate her. Invariably 
the first successful word was “Maggie,” and 
“Maggie” I heard them call one another 
from their nests in the trees. 


Our Maggie’s vocabulary was not large, 
but she used it well. Some members of the 
family she called by name, as, ‘Hallo, 
mother,” ‘‘Hallo, Joe; wash your face.” If 
any one said, ‘‘How is Mag gie to-day?” she 
answered, ‘‘Maggie's all right,” or ‘‘Poor 
Maggie’s sick.”” She usually added, ‘‘Mag- 
gie wants meat,” or ‘‘Maggie likes eggs.” 

Maggie never whistled, but she Jaughed 
like a child. Once a stray cat came into the 
yard, and a fight ensued with the house cat. 
Maggie sat on the fence and laughed in 
glee; and when matters were likely to quiet 
down, she jumped down and gave the tail of 


the strange cat a sharp twist with her bill, 
to urge on the fight. 

A neighbor had a magpie which was a 
wonderful bird. It had command of a great 
number of words, could imitate the cry of 
animals, whistle, and sing songs with words. 
It had a passion for striking matches, and a 
large cage was built for it across one end of 
the house, where it could be shut off from 
mischief. But even there it obtained a 
match in some way, lighted it, and burned 
up its cage, itself, and the end of the house. 

Some animals have an aversion for any- 
thing red; Maggie had a strange prefer- 
ence for all that was blue. Bits of blue pa- 
per, silk, or cloth were always selected and 
carried away, while the other colors were 
left. A blue dress which I often wore was 
very pleasing to Maggie who followed me 
about, holding the hem in her bill. Her 
fondness for blueand her innate desire to do 
mischief, led Maggie into doing something 
too bad to be forgiven. In washing, the girl 
used a little muslin bag containing bluing, 
which she dropped into the water and 
stirred around until she had the desired tint, 
when she carried the bag into the house. 
That bag had a wonderful fascination for 
Maggie, though she could not succeed in 
getting it. After several bars of soap had 
been dropped down the well, the girl knew 
Maggie too well to leave it within reach. 


But one washing day Maggie failed 
to put in an appearance. Calling brought 
no response. The washing was about fin- 
ished, when the lady of the house, who 
had been watching for her, concluded 
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to improve the time by churning. So 
she brought out the churn under the trees 
rinsed it out, and 
emptied intoit a panof cream. The girl 
took the last of the clothes out to the lines, 
while the lady of the house went in and 
brought out the last of the cream, put it in 
the churn, closed it, and began churning, 
meanwhile watching the lines in case Mag- 
gie should see fit to return. 


The girl returned, emptied her tubs, and 
had things about cleaned up, when the lady, 
still churning, noticed that the cream work- 
ing out around the cover had a very blue 
appearance. She removed the cover. It 
was decidedly blue inside, and one turn of 
the dasher brought up the bluing-bag! In 
the supposed absence of Maggie, the girl 
had tucked it under a box, instead of taking 
it into the house, and the few minutes when 
the girl was at the lines and the lady had 
gone to the house for the cream, gave Mag- 
gie the opportunity for which she had been 
watching. 

Maggie:was given to me, on condition that 
I should take her from the premises. As I 
lived in a city where every boy was armed 
with a shotgun, Maggie, in order to be safe, 
must always be kept a prisoner. Sol gave 
her to a boy living on a ranch a few miles 
distant, who had long wanted her for a pet. 
There she would be free; and as she never 
returned, I concluded that she hed found 
mischief enough to make her happy.—Our 
Animal Friends. 


“Great [and Little You” 


(¢[JOW do you like that little new neigh- 

bor of yours?” asked Herbert Green’s 
big brother Wallace, who had seen the two 
little boys playing in the yard. 

“O, you mean Georgie Worthman?” said 
Herbie. ‘‘Why,Idon’tknow. [like him, 
and I don’t like him.” 

Wallace laughed. ‘'Then you quarrel a 
little sometimes,’ said he. ‘‘Is that it?” 

“No, we don’t quarrel,” said Hervie. ‘“‘I 
don’t let him know when I am mad with 
him.” 

“What does he do to make you mad with 
him?” asked Wallace. 

“O, he says things,” said Herbie. 

‘Such as what?” 

‘Well, he looks at my marbles, and says, 
‘is that all you’ve got? I have five times as 
many as that—splendid ones, too. They’d 
knock those all to smash.’ ” 

“Ah, Lsee!”? said Wallace. ‘It is a clear 
case of ‘great I and little you.’ ”’ 

“What do you mean by that?’’ asked Her- 
bie. 

“Well, if you don’t find out by Saturday 
night, I’ll tell you,” said Wallace. This 
was on Monday. 

On Wednesday afternoon Herbie was out 
at play, and presently Georgie Worthman 
came out. Wallace was in his room read- 
ing, with the windows open, and could hear 
all that was said. 

Georgie brought his kite with him, and 
asked Herbie if he would go to the common 
with him to fly his kite. 

“O, yes, if mother is willing,’ said Her- 
bie. ‘‘But where did you get that kite?— 
made it yourself, didn’t you? I’ve got one 
ever so much bigger than that, with yards, 
and yards of tail, and when we let it out, it 
goes out of sight quick, now, I can tell 
you.” 

“That isn’t the best I can make,” said 


Georgie; “but if I had a bigger one, I 
couldn’t pitch it, or hold it after it was up.” 

‘Pooh ! I could hold one that pulled like 
ten horses,” said Herbie; and he ran to ask 
his mother if he could go with Georgie to 
the common. 

His mother was willing if Wallace would 
go too; and so, after a little good-natured 
bothering, Wallace took his hat, and Her- 
bie got his kite and twine, and the three 
boys set off for the common. 

Georgie’s kite was pitched first and went 
up in fine style. Then Herbie’s went off and 
soon passed it, for it had a longer string; 
and both were far up in the sky. 

“There, now?” said Herbie, ‘‘didn’t I tell 
you my kite would beat yours all to noth- 
ing? I bet there isn’t another kite in town 
that will begin to be a match for it.” 

‘How is this? how is this?” said Wallace, 
“seems tome ‘great I and little you’ are 
around here pretty thick.” 

‘“What do you mean by that?” said both 
little boys. 

‘*Why, when a fellow says that he has the 
best marbles, and the best kite, and the 
swiftest sled, and the handsomest veloci- 
pede, and the most knowing dog, anywhere 
in town, we »say his talk is all ‘great I and 
little you.’ ” 

Herbie looked at Georgie and blushed a 
little. The boys had great fun with their 
kites: and when they got home. and Wal- 
lace and Herbie went up stairs to put away 
the kite, Herbie said: ‘‘Well, my kite did 
beat Georgie’s, just as I told him it would.” 

“That is true,” said Wallace, ‘‘but you 
said the other day that you liked Georgie, 
and didn’t like him, because he was always 
telling how much bigger and better his 
things were than yours; and now, to-day, 
you are making yourself disagreeable to him 
by bragging about your kite. Now, if you 
want the boys to like you, my lad, you must 
give up talking ‘great I and little you,’ for 
it is not sensible nor kind.” 


So Herbie found out what Wallace meant, 
and he said to himself: >‘‘I’don’t mean to let 
the fellows hear me talking ‘great I and 
little you’ any more.”— Reformed Church 
Messenger. 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Mrs, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses, 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs. M. E. 
MEAD, Prin., ‘Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Educationat 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's, Knoxville, Illinois, 


A School for Girls; a College for Young Women 
FOUNDED IN 1868. REBUILT, 1883. 
One of the oldest Church Schools in the country; newly 
equipped and everything up to the times. 
THE Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 

THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 


tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principa 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wiss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Cambridge School 


A select school for Girls. Comforts of home. 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MR. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence Overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N, Y, 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address ISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


VIRGINIA 


‘ s 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1893 Fits boys for college 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLAoK¥FoRD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any vniversity. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PrpEr, S.T.D.. Warden. 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPEBIOE. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
$1265 for the half year, beginning Jan. 8th _[I- 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rey. Cuas. E. Taytor, 8.T.B., Waries. 


St. John’s Military, Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rzv. S. T. SmyTHE, S.T.D.. Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH 


for the table. 
The Oricinal, Oldest and Best. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hiiishoru, Oo 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
BE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone CHURCH BELLS 


6 Cheapest for Price 
The Best Only. 


Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. 


(iy.FAvonanty KNOWN $3551826 
Ni HAVE FURNISHED 25.00 
IHURCGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEEL Ly & CO. Mop 
WEST 


T-TR "YI BELl- METAL 
CHIMES, Etc. athe A FREE. 


nay » 


—/ 


MENEELY BELL CO,., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING. 


GHURGH BELLS erat 


& PEALS 
in the re 
PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
MWeSHANS GELL FUUNDRY, BALT: MORE be 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, III. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
A hurch Furnishings,,, 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WINDOWS. 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av., New York. 


KGRenvel 


V. cE WORK 


COX SONS & VINING, $ 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. ¢ 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, § 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, ¢ 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. .é 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. $ 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicted. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


A Mistake in Values 


FROM Harper's Bazar 


Sap a physician: “tI wonder that women fail 
to appreciate. how much nervous force, as 
well as physical strength, they consume in 
worrying over the little things of life. Look at 
the mother and housewife as she goes about 
her tasks, and observe how often she utters an 
impatient exclamation, how often she sighs 
over her servant’s shortcomings, how often she 
starts nervously at a noise from one of the chil- 
dren. And each time that she loses control 
over herself, her nerves, her temper, she loses 
just a little nervous force, just a little physical 
well-being, and moves a fraction of an inch 
farther on in the path that leads to premature 
old age and to invalidism.”’ 

If American women would only learn that it 
is not work, but worry, that kills! The aver- 
age woman puts too much of herself into the 
correction of the children, into the ordering of 
her household, into the management of her 
servants.’ Only a few days ago I heard a 
mother and housekeeper say that she had ‘‘wor- 
ried herself sick’ over the fact that she must 
change her maid. ‘‘Indeed,’’ she confessed, ‘‘I 
cried myself into a headache after having a 
row with Norah. These servants will be the 
death of me yet!’? And this woman had, asa 
girl, been bright and sensible, and is a lady, and 
an educated one. Still she had descended to a 
“row with Norah!’ 

The trouble lies in the fact that we women 
do not give to each event its just value. If 
John’s coffee is muddy, it is a pity; but itis 
really not as dreadful a calamity as if John had 
failed in business. Then why exclaim: *‘‘Oh, 
dear !’’ and clasp one’s hands nervously, and al- 
low a deep frown to come between the brows, 
and tears of vexation to rise to the eyes? These 
only serve to make John’s beverage more in- 
sipid to him, and to accentuate his sense of per- 
sonal grievance. If he has no time to wait 
while a cup of coffce is properly made, let him 
at least bear away with him the memory of a 


cheerful wife who, by her brightness, tried to’ 


make him forget the tasteless quality of his 
morning beverage. And since’ the welfare of 
the nation, or even of one family, does not de- 
pend on the proper: dusting of a room, why get 
wildly excited on finding that Bridget has neg- 
lected to dust the legs of the hall table? 

A clever woman said to an excitable sister: 
‘My dear, do not use a pile-driver to pin ona 
bow of ribbon!” Do not many of us use the 
pile-driver when a light pressure of the finger 
will do the work as well and better? And if we 
exhaust all our reserve forces over the petty 
cares, what strength-will we have with which 
to meet the great trials of life? There is one 
text which it would be well for the nervous 
and excitable woman to say each day, to her 
often-perturbed self: 

“Tf thou hast run with the footmen, and they 
have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend 
with horses? And if in the land of peace 
wherein thou trustedst they wearied thee, then 
how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan?” 


Tue ‘‘pont’s” for.laundering white silk hand- 
kerchiefs are: Don’t iron while wet witu a 
very hot iron, or the silk will shrivel and spoil; 
don’t fail to rinse the soap thoroughly out of 
them, or they will be coarse and hard; don’t 
rub the soap directly upon them, or wash them 
in hot water, or they will become yellow to a 
certainty. These are the directions, by nega- 
tives, to wash them well. 


AFTER A DAY’S HARD WORK 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 


lameline 


E THE 


MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Gives a quick polish 
without dirt. 


J.L.Prescott & CO. NEWYORK } 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request. 


\—__— = _ James V. Ridgway e Co. 


167 DEARBOEN ST., CHICAGO 


RINGS 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will 


SAFETY 
in 
LI G HT seins a Orenrion iting Church.’ 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists: 50c. and $1. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Trees) apply ( proms (Goods, Bulbs, Plants, pete 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEW 
CHI ee Floral Park, New York. - 


An Ideal Inn 
for invalids and well 
people, too. 
Only 50 miles— 
an hour’s ride— 
from city, 
to get rest, recuperation, health. 
Send for illustrated book. 
Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


Gail Borden csi INFANT FooD 
Eagle Brand (Condensed Milk 


HALF-RATES TO PEORIA 


On account of the Prohibition Convention’ at 
Peoria, June 1st and 2d, the Wabash Road will 
sell excursion tickets from all stations on its 
lines in Illinois, at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be good going May 31st to June 2d, 


inclusive, and good returning until June 3d. 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
C.B. & Q. R.R.,; Chicago, Ill. 


99D DDD O9D9D9DCVDSSSSSSSSSSOSCSI 


iN 


PENNOYER 
SANITARIUM, | 


KENOSHA, [— 


WIS. ; 


BOB B9DOD0 99D DISIOSSSSSOCSSSSsee 


COLORADO 


: Is the title of a new book on 

3 Colorado, America’s great 

¢ health and pleasure resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a vee 
able map of the State. 
copy can be had ran tae 
charge upon application to 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT 
WASTES EFFORT.” 
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Canterbury 
Thibet. 


Our popular clerical 
suiting is in high favor 
with Church clergymen, 
So extensive is our as- 
sottment of shapes and 
sizes we can fit any fig- 
ure perfectly. If your 
exact size is not in stock, 
we make it to order 
without additional cost, 


FOR JUNE 


ee 


| A CENTURY OF CUBAN DIPLOMACY 


The Historical justification of our present attitude. 


Excerpt from a Church clergyman’s letter acknowl- By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
i acl ei AAPOR i ig bt Professor of History at Harvard University. 

“For many years I received the printed mat- 
ter of E. O. Thompson and E. O. Thompson’s 
Sons, with regard to clerical suits. Its attract- 


iveness and the polite persistence in continuing CURRENT FALLACIES UPON NAVAL SUBJE CTS 
to send it have often arrested my attention, but { * MAHAN, U.S.N. 
I did not believe they could fit me by mail. ; By Captain 5S T. : 
Finally I determined to send an order, knowing The author speaks of warships and coast defences, and shows that our 
that if the suit was not exactly right my money navy, in order to be adequate for defensive purposes merely, must be 
would be promptly refunded. I now wish to strong enough to strike a vigorous blow at.the fleet of an enemy. 
assure you, gentlemen, that the suit just re- . 
ceeds Bierme pant apie ast gic nese yene 1 The Situation in China The Czar’s People 
plates that grace and illustrate your circulars. } By CATHAY By JULIAN RALPH 
It is entirely satisfactory in every particular.”’ : 3 é 
A timely article by the most dis- The material out of which 

abana de Rs) ak 8 fe tinguished Eastern correspondent Russia is striving to make an 

CIORCBIE ROCK Sub AMID BY: of the London Times on the interest empire that will include the larger 

Cagecok Nesta ta Coens tipnsl. of the United States in intervention part of both Europe and Asia. 

When full amount of order is enclosed we de- jj] in China. Profusely illustrated. 
liver, express prepaid, to any address in the , 
United States. A Rebel Cipher Despatch 
By DAVID HOMER BATES. 
E 7h : An account, by a former member of our Secret Service, of 
4 = how the discovery of a cryptogram led to the frustra- 

O DOT eos Sons Y tion of a plot to capture and turn into rebel privateers 

245 Broadway, 908 Walnut St., the most important vessels in our merchant marine. 


New York Philadel! phia 
Metseeeseeteeeteeetebetebetetetekstetatetatetatetetetatetasataeetaetaeatatatetetetetst 
2 Have You a Camera? 


Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
CHURCH, Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 
we will send you a 


No. 2 PEEK-A-BOO 


which costs at retail $4.00, The Peek-a- 
Boo has two view. finders for pictures 
either vertical or horizontal, is fitted with 
the highest grade Achromatic Lens, holds 
three double Plate Holders, makes pictures 
3% x4%%,and is adapted to Instantaneous, 
Time or Flash Light Work, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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‘The Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Wews and Hotes 


HE death of Mr. Gladstone has been the 
chief event of the past week, in the ab- 
sence of any very stirring war news. Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone was born Dec. 29, 
1809. He was, therefore, 89 years old at 
the time of his death. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1832'as a stiff Tory, and in 1834 be- 
came Junior Lord of the Treasury. His 
earliest reputation as a statesman was won 
in the department of finance, and his 
speeches on the “budget” were Parliamen- 
tary events. After the death of Lord Pal- 
merston, he became leader of the House of 
’ Commons, and soon won the title of the 
“Great Commoner.” In 1868 he became 
Prime Minister, and during tle rest of his 
life was responsible for most of the reform 
legislation which has characterized English 
politics. Successful in the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, he failed in a similar 
attack upon that of Wales, twenty years 
later. As a literary man, he held a high 
place, and produced numerous articles upon 
almost all the intellectual movements of the 
day. He also took the profoundest interest 
in theological and ecclesiastical affairs, and 
exhibited great skill and learning as a con- 
troversialist. Most of all, Mr. Gladstone 
was a deeply religious man, and a devoted 
communicant of the Church. He was in 
touch with every movement of philan- 
thropy, and so early as 1851 appealed to 
Europe against the atrocities practiced by 
the King of Naples toward the political 
prisoners in his realms. In 1876 he pub- 
lished a pamphlet relating to the ‘‘Bulga- 
rian Horrors” of that period. Quite recent- 
ly, and since his retirement from public 
life, his indignation against Turkey for the 
Armenian massacres aroused the interest of 
the civilized world. As the greatest example 
of the Christian statesman, Mr. Gladstone 
stands on a unique pedestal. Others have 
doubtless been as truly Christian, but were 
not so great. Others as great have not been 
as truly Christian. Few men in history dying 
in private life have been mourned as he is 
wherever the highest ideals are known and 
valued. Itit everywhere felt thata great 
light has been extinguished, a great force 
which made for righteousness in national 
and international politics has been re- 
moved. 


EP eS a 

ape readers are aware that Bishop Blyth, 

of Jerusalem, is building an ‘‘Anglican 
College” in that city. The church is ready 
for consecration, and will be used for the 
Trinity ordination. The warden’s house is 
also finished. It remains to complete the li- 
brary, the clergy house, the cloisters, anda 
choir school. For these and their equip- 
ment, about $30,000 is needful. Every branch 
of the Catholic Church is represented in 
Jerusalem by a bishop, archbishop, or pa- 
triarch, and while from our point of view the 
Greek patriarch in communion with the Or- 
thodox patriarch of Constantinople has the 
rightful jurisdiction, such considerations 
seem to be ignored in the general anxiety 
to have a lodgement in the cradle of Chris- 
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tianity. Bishop Blyth, however, claims no 
jurisdiction, in any proper sense. He is not 
endeavoring to make converts from the Ori- 
ental Church, and is, we believe, on pleasant 
terms with its authorities. It is considered 
important that the Anglican Church should 
have its representation there, and that thus 
a better understanding will he promoted be- 
tween English and Hastern Christianity. 
es Fee 
HE new Bishop of Bombay, the Rev. J. 
Macarthur, is a Scotsman, a graduate of 
a Scotch university. He was educated for 
the law, and admitted to the bar, which is 
likely to be of considerable service to him 
in India. The Church Review remarks upon 
the difficult position occupied by an Indian 
bishop. Naturally anxious to extend his in- 
fluence over the heathen, he is kept in 
check by the Queen’s proclamation after 
the mutiny, in which the natives were as- 
sured that no tampering with their religion 
would beallowed. As one bishop described 
it, every time the Church said;‘‘Go forward,” 
the government replied: ‘‘Keep back.” 
Every now and then some native movement 
is started which attempts to retain Hindu- 
ism while engrafting upon it principles de- 
rived from Christianity. The latest reform 
of this kind is called Arya Samaj. It depre- 
ciates caste, and makes rank and worth de- 
pend not on birth, but on learning and con- 
duct. Child marriage and the cruel treat- 
ment of widows are both denounced. The 
methods of propagation are by missions, lit- 
erature, education, and philanthropy. Such 
movements indicate that the leaven of Chris- 
tianity is working, and sooner or later it 
must affect the whole mass. 
oe 
HE Zulus are a higher race intellectual- 
ly than most Africans. That they were 
able to give a good account of themselves in 
point of courage and warlike spirit was 
shown in the famous Zulu war, when they 
gave the British troops a hard task to sub- 
due them. There is a missionary bishop at 
work among them in these later days, and 
many have been converted to the Christian 
Faith. A Zulu student of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, has recently acquitted himself 
with unusual credit. He succeeded in pass- 
ing with honor the universities’ preliminary 
examination of candidates for orders. Itis a 
common experience for one-third of the men 
who go in for this examination to fail. The 
intellectual capacity of the African was, 
therefore, well attested. He has since be- 
come a missionary among his own people. 
An endowed school has been established at 
one of the principal missionary cities in Zu- 
luland. It has been named McKenzie Me- 
morial College, after the martyred bishop of 
that name. 
a ee 
ORD HALIFAX, in an address before the 
English Church Union, asked the socie- 
ty to be indulgent to Mr. Kensit. He had 
a bee in his bonnet, but was no doubt hon- 
est and in earnest. As one of the many who 
were subject to some particular delusion, 
they could afford to be indulgent to him per- 
sonally. At Nottingham last autumn, Mr. 


Kensit who did him the honor of coming to 
hear his paper, and who at intervals inter- 
jected ‘‘Hallelujahs” and ‘‘Amens,”’ whether 
as signs of pleasure or the reverse he did not 
know, said to him: ‘You see, Lord Halifax, 
I follow you everywhere.” He replied: ‘'I 
see, Mr. Kensit, and if you donot take care, 
we shall be called the Siamese twins.” That 
remark seemed so to have alarmed him—let 
them fancy Mr. Kensit being twin to a 
“Papist” like himself—that he had not seen 
him since. Speaking seriously, Mr. Kensit 
would, he said, one day be converted; he 
would certainly be forgotten. 
Sek “gee 
T is commonly reported that the Roman 
Church in Mexico is seen at its worst. A 
recent story would seem to bear this out. It 
is asserted that lotteries are held for the re- 
lease of souls from Purgatory. The souls 
whose names had the winning numbers at 
the last lottery are actually particularized 
as having been released, and the next lot- 
tery is announced to take place for the re- 
lease of ‘‘four more bleeding and tortured 
souls.” It is fair to say that some of the 
Roman papers are as much shocked at this 
as we are. 
gs Ge 
ARDINAL VAUGHAN’S organ chal- 
lenged Anglicans to prove that it is just 
or fair that the gifts of men before the Re- 
formation should be used to endow aChurch 
which repudiates and denies ‘‘Transubstan- 
tiation,” and that men who devote their en- 
ergies to the denial and refutation of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation should live, 
while doing so, upon goods which were left 
as a sacred trust by those who treasured 
that doctrine as an article of their Catholic 
faith.’ Thereupon, A. B. in The Church Re- 
view, suggests that as Transubstantiation 
was only made such an article of faith in 
the year 1215, it may be claimed in accord- 
ance with this kind of reasoning, that Rome, 
by adding such a novelty to the Creed, has 
become a new Church altogether, so that 
she has no right to any endowments left to 
the Church of England before that date. 
Moreover, for twenty years after the re- 
establishment of the Roman hierarchy in 
England, that is from 1850 to 1870, it was de- 
nied that the infallibility of the Pope was a 
necessary belief. ‘Cardinal Wiseman called 
it a ‘‘peculiar theory,’ a ‘‘pious opinion,” 
‘and an “‘Italian doctrine.””’ Wiseman died 
in this attitule of mind. Now since 1870, 
this doctrine has become an article of faith. 
It is Cardinal Vaughan’s turn to prove the 
continuity of his communion with the pre- 
Reformation Church, since it holds different 
things as of faith. 
=a. eee 
HE English archbishops, and a number 
of distinguished persons with them, have 
appealed for funds with which to erect the 
second section of the Church House, West- 
minster. The great hall is finished and in 
use. A great deal of use has been made of 
the building as so far completed. The cler- 
gy resort to it in increasing numbers. The 
library is more and more used. Bishops 
find the house a most convenient place for 
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meetings and interviews. All this indicates 
that still greater advantages would be at- 
tained by carrying the work on to comple- 
tion. It will require $90,000, of which $35,- 
500 has already been subscribed. 


mess 
Canada 


The standing committees of the Toronto Syn- 
od held ‘their quarterly meetings in Toronto, 
May 12th and 13th. The Bishop has appointed 
June 12th on which to hold his next general or- 
dination in Toronto. An adult Baptism took 
place in the church of the Ascension, Toronto, 
May 15th, and Confirmation was arranged to be 
held on the 18th, in the same church. The clos- 
ing convocation of Wycliffe College was held on 
the evening of May 6th. Bishop Sullivan and 
others gaveaddresses. The annual meeting of 
the diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
met in Toronto April 27th, 28th, and 29th. Pro- 
ceedings were commenced by a celebration of 
Holy Communion and a sermon by the provost 
of Trinity College. A sum of $82 was voted to 
the Bishep of Mackenzie River, in view of the 
greater need for more men in his work, from the 
influx of gold seekers on the Upper Yukon. 
Thirteen new life members were reported since 
the last annual meeting, making a sum of $325 
to be voted upon. The postponed vestry meet- 
ing of St. Mark’s, Port Hope, was held April 
25th. The reports showed a very satisfactory 
state of affairs, and the rector’s stipend received 
an increase of $100 by a unanimous vote of the 
vestry. 


The alterations and improvements in St. 
James’ church, London, are now finished. The 
effect is very fine. This Easter the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Davis entered on his 25th year as rector. 
The Huron diocesan missioner, the Rev. Arthur 
Murphy, intends to take up work in England for 
the next three years. The Dean of Huron has 
quite recovered from his illness. The Bishop 
held Confirmations in London churches in April. 
He will hold one at St. James’ church, St. 
Mary’s, June 1st. The rectory debt in St. Pe- 
ter’s parish, Lucknow, has been reduced to a 
very small sum in the past year. A committee 
has now been appointed to make arrangements 
towards building a new church. The Boys’ Bri- 
gade in connection with Trinity church, Aylmer, 
is doing well. St. James’ church, St. Mary’s, 
has been greatly beautified and improved, the 
workmanship of the new lecturn, prayer desk, 
and pulpit, as well as the Communion sails of 
burnished brass, being particularly good. 


The report for the year from the vestry of 
Grace church, Milton, diocese of Niagara, is 
very encouraging. After all expenses were paid, 
a balance of $500 remained, which was devoted 
to reducing the church debt. The Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew is doing good work in the parish, 
though the chapter was only lately organized. 
They are also giving substantial aid in St. 
Thomas’ church, St. Catherine’s. A service 
which was largely attended, was held in St. 
James’ church, Port Colborne, lately, for Ma- 
sons. The rector is himself a Mason, and 
preached. The Canadian convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will be held in Ham- 


ilton this year, from Sept. 23d to 25th. Associa- 


tion Hall has been secured,which will seat about 
1,000 people. It is hoped that some prominent 
Churchmen from the United States will be pres- 
ent and give addresses. 


The fifth triennial council of the diocese of 
Algoma was summoned to meet at North Bay, 
May 31st. A missionary meeting will be held 
in connection with it, June 1st, Bishop Thornloe 
in the chair. The first vestry meeting of All 
Saints’ church, Messanabie, was held April 23d. 
Only a small sum is required to complete the 
new church. At a Confirmation at Korah late- 
ly, two of the candidates presented were men, 
one aged 71, and the other 45. Rural Dean Ren- 
ison, of Algoma, has gone across the ocean on a 
two months’ holiday. 


The Church Bible and Prayer Book Society 
has been established, under the presidency of 
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the Archbishop of Ontario. Dean Smith, of 
Kingston, has been appointed one of the vice- 
presidents for the diocese of Ontario. The ob- 
ject of the society is to supply missions with 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and hymn books, at: Eng- 
lish prices, and to make free grants of Bibles 
aod Prayer Books for distribution among those 
who are not able to procure them. The Rev. F. 
W. Armstrong, of Trenton, has gone to Eng- 
land on a missionary tour for the diocese of On- 
tario. 


The Bishop of Quebec held a Confirmation at 
Magog, May 6th, and at Coaticook and Dixville, 
on the 8th. It was arranged he should speak at 
Ottawa on behalf of domestic missions, on the 
22d, and consecrate the burial ground at Three 
Rivers on the 28th, holding a Confirmation 
there the following day. The amount received 
for the bicentenary thank offering for the 
S. P. C. K. in the diocese of Quebec was nearly 
$400. A generous offer has been made to the 
Central Board of the Church Society, Quebec, 
from Mr. T. H. Dunn, of that city, to increase 
the Louisville endowment fund (now $3,000) to 
$10,000, on certain conditions. The gift has been 
gratefully accepted on the terms indicated. 
The annual meeting of the Quebec diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary takes place in Quebec, May 
25th. 


There was a dedication service for the new 
organ in the church at Woodstock, diocese of 
Fredericton, with a sermon from the Ven. 
Archdeacon Neales, April 22d. The Bishop of 
Frederickton preached in Trinity ehur-h, St. 
John, on Low Sunday. 


The close of the second year’s work in Dynevor 
Hospital on St. Peter’s Reserve, diocese of Ru- 
pert’s Land, brings a report of good work done. 
Archdeacon Phair went to attend the meeting 
to be held there. During the absence of the 
Bishop of New Westminster in the East, which 
will extend to October, Archdeacon Pent will 
act as commissary to the diocese. 


In connection with the diocese of Moosonee, a 
festival service was arranged to be held in St. 
Jude’s church, South Kensington, London, Eng- 
land, May 3lst. The preacher was to be the 
Archbishop of Rupert's Land, Primate of Can- 
ada, and the offering to be taken in aid of In- 
dians and Eskimos in the diocese of Moosonee. 


The Bishop of Montreal held a Confirmation 
in Grace church, Montreal, May 15ch, when a 
class of 72 was presented, and on the 12th in the 
church of St. Johnthe Evangelist. At the close of 
the service in Grace church, the Bishop adminis- 
tered the rite at the home of a parishioner who 
was too feeble to come to church. St. Mary’s 
church, Hochelaga, a suburb of Montreal, has 
received a grant of $1,500 from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on coadition 
that $1,000 is raised besides from other sources. 
The Bishop's visitations for June and the first 
week in July will be in the eastern townships. 
The annual convocation of the diocesan college 
was held May 3rd. Among the speakers was 
Bishop Sullivan, of St. James’ cathedral, Toron- 
to. The Bishop of Montreal was in the chair. 
Bishop Bond also presided at the meeting of St. 
Andrew’s Home, on the 2nd, the reports for 
which were considered most satisfactory. 


The, services in connection with the jubilee 
celebration of the ordination of Canon Ellegood, 
of the church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, 
are to occupy three successive Sundays, com- 
mencing May 29th. The Bishop of Montreal 
will preach that day, the Bishop of Niagara on 
Trinity Sunday, and the Dean of Montreal in 
the evening. The Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D. D., 
of Baltimore, will preach at both services on 
the following Sunday. 4 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The usual May reception of the Shel- 
tering Arms Nursery has been postponed for the 
present. 

A joint serviceof the parishes of Yonkers was 
held on Ascension Day, at St. John’s church, 
the preacher being the Rev. C. M. Niles, D.D. 
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At the last meeting of the New York Church- 
men’s Association, the Rev. Ernest C. Saunders 
presented a paper on ‘‘Degeneration from a 
Christian standpoint.”’ 


Bishop Potter and General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, late minister to Spain, made addresses at 
the 40th anniversary of Packard’s Business 
College, May 20th. 


The Sisters of the Order of St. Mary, in 
charge of the House of Mercy, at Inwood, gave 
a reception recently to clergy and friends of the 
institution, the attendance being large. 


At a meeting of St. John’s school society, May 
16th, it was decided to support a kindergarten 
in memory of the late Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Irving. It willbe known as the St. John’s 
Memorial Kindergarten. 


Thechaplain of the 71st New York volunteers, 
the Rev. Dr. Van De Water, now at Tampa, has 
arranged for a special reading room and corres- 
pondence tent for the command. He has been 
granted leave of absence as chaplain of Colum- 
bia University. 


At the last meeting of the Clericus for the sea- 
son, a paper was read by the Rev. M. Lyons on 
“Jowett as a teacher.’’ An outing will be held 
next month at the farm of Horace Greeley, at 
Chappaqua, at the invitation of the Rev. Dr. 
Clendenin. 


At Columbia University, the auxiliary branch 
of the Red Cross Society has decided to turn its 
endeavors to supplying the medical and surgi- 
cal equipment of a hospital ship. The member- 
ship is limited to those connected with the uni- 
versity. 


Mrs. Esther Rogers, daughter of the late 
Charles King, LL.D., former president of Col- 
umbia College, and widow of General James G. 
Martin, of North Carolina, died May 14th. On 
her mother’s side she was a grand-daughter of 
the celebrated Rufus King. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. Per- 
cy S. Grant, rector, a fine lecturn of bronze has 
been presented in memory of a former rector, 
the late Bishop Hedell, of Ohio. It has been 
given wholly by parishioners of Bishop Bedell’s 
time, some of whom are now widely scattered. 


At Grace church, Sunday, May 22d, a service 
was held in celebration of the 25th National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction,the preacher 
being the rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton. At the opening of the conference, addresses 
were made by Bishop Potter and President Seth 
Low, LL. D., of Columbia University. 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house on May 
21st, the Rev. Dr. James H. Mcllvaine con- 
ducted a Quiet Hour for the New York Local As- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, tak- 
ing for the theme of instruction, ‘‘The Christian 
man in his companionship, his amusements, his 
use of money, his reading, and his devotions.” 


The burial service over the remains of Mrs. 
Julia Post Brown, widow of James M. Brown, 
late treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church in the United 
States, was held May 14th, in the church of 
the Incarnation. For many years Mrs. Brown 
was active in the missionary and charitable 
labors of the church of the Ascension, and 
was especially interested in Ascension chapel, 
and her son is now a vestryman of the church 
of the Incarnation. The funeral service was 
conducted by the rector, assisted by the Rey. 
Dr. Greer and the Rev. John F. Steen. 


The corner stone of the new edifice of St. 
Luke's Home for Indigent Christian Females, 
was laid May 19th, by Bishop Potter, assisted 
by the Rey. Drs. John W. Brown, Wm. H. Vil- 
bert, E. Walpole Warren, and Henry Lubeck, 
and others. The Bishop made an address re- 
ferring to the old home, and the hopes of the 
new. The former institution has outgrown its 
accommodation for some 60 inmates, and the 
new building will provide for about 100. The 
edifice is to be in the Colonial style, six stories 
in height, and built of brick with marble trim- 
mings. It will covera plot 100x100 feet square. 
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The spring local assembly of the Daughters of 
the King in this diocese, took place at St. 
Luke’s church, May 14th; 76 members were in 
attendance. There was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Patey, celebrant. The Rev. Jos. Reynolds was 
the preacher. The Rey. F,Clay Moran was 
also present, and other clergy. St. Luke’s was 
the entertaining chapter. The business ses- 
sion at 2 Pp. M., was conducted by Miss EH. Gal- 
laudet, president of the assembly. After the 
opening exercises, favorable reports of the 
spiritual work of the various chapiers were 
given, such as Bible classes for women and 
girls, seeking out others for Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and regular Communions, and aids toward 
increasing attendance at Church services. The 
true object of the order. was kept forward; i. e., 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among women, 
and the strengthening of parish life. 


Srye@ Sine.—At Trinity church, a_ special 
choir reunion service was held Ascension Day, 
the organist, Mr. W. L. Brieant, being assisted 
by some of his predecessors, and by a number of 
former parishioners. The Rev. Geo. W. Fer- 
guson made an address. At the close of the 
service, a supper was served by the Women’s 
Guild, in the Sunday school room. 

Norra Tarryrown.—At St. Mark’s church, a 
solemn litany of intercession for the nation’s 
forces on land and sea, wassung on the evening 
of Sunday, May 22d. The Rev Wm. Gilbert in- 
toned the service, and the Rev. Wm. Everett 
Johnson was the preacher. The choir of St. 
Mark’s was assisted by 20 voices from St. 
Paul’s church, Yonkers. 


Pennsylvania 
©zi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 

In all the churches of the diozese the follow- 
ing prayers are offered, one at Matins and the 
other at Evensong, as prepared by the Ordina- 
Bas FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE U. S. 

O Eternal God who alone spreadeth out the heav-— 
ens and ruleth the raging of the sea; who hath com- 
passed the waters with bounds until day and night 
come to ane d; be pleased to receive into Thy Al- 
mighty and most gracious protection the fleets and 
armies of our country, wheresoever they may be 
called to serve. Preserve them from the dangers of 
the sea and from the violence of the enemy, that 
they may be a safeguard to the honor and welfare of 
the United States of America, and set forth truth 
and justice in the earth, that the inhabitants thereof 
may in peace and quietness serve Thee, our God, and 
with a thankful remembrance of Thy mercies, praise 
and glorify Thy Holy Name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

O Almighty God and Saviour, we implore Thy bless- 
ing upon our brethren who, in the service of our 
country, go forth against the enemy. Give them 
faith, courage,and endurance; patience, gentleness, 
and obedience. Preserve them in the midst of 
the temptations of the camp and of the field, from 
the perils of the ocean and of the land; from the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, and from the sick- 
ness that destroyeth in the noonday. Keep them un- 
der the shadow of Thy wing, and restore them in 
safety tous. And to such as may fall in battle or by 
sickness, of our brethren, or of our enemies, do Thou, 
O Lord, graciously grant the preparation of repent- 
ance unto life eternal, through the infinite love and 
merits of the Saviour of all men, Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

' PHILADELPHIA—By the recent deathin Cannes, 
France, of Mrs. Mary M., widow of Dr. Samuel 
Jackson, who died in this city in 1872, the be- 


. quests in the latter’s will become operative. 


Among these is one of $1,000 to the Church 


Home. 
’ On Sunday evening, 15th inst., Bishop Whita- 


ker made his annual visitation to Trinity 


church, Southwark, where he administered the 
rite of Confirmation to a class of 22, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. Horace F. Fuller. 

At the commencement of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal college on the 13th inst., Archdeacon Brady 
made the opening prayer; and at the close of 
the exercises before pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, made an impromptu patriotic address. 
The orchestra played the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the audience standing and joining in the 
chorus. The volume of sound was deafening. 
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In the will of the Hon. F. R. Brunot, who died 
at Pittsburgh on the 9th inst., among the many 
public bequests, are $30,000 to the Divinity 
School for the endowment of a scholarship, and 
$10,000 to the Evangelical Education Society, of 
which decedent was president for many years. 
None of the bequests are to be paid during the 
lifetime of Mrs. Brunot except with her con- 
sent, and then not more than $5,000 on any one 
bequest. 


The Rey. Winfield S. Baer, the Bishop’s secre- 
tary, and secretary of the diocesan convention 
and of several of the diocesan boards, has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Martin’s church, 
Radnor, in the suburbs, on account of his ac- 
ceptance of the general secretaryship of the 
Evangelical Education Society. This will much 
convenience all the bodies with which he is con- 
nected, by enabling his removal to the city, and 
his entire devotion to these interests, with his 
headquarters at the Church House. 


At the regular meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood, held at the Church House on Monday, 
16th inst., the Rev. Francis M. Tait presided. 
The Rev. I. N. Stanger, D. D., read a paper on 
“The difference between parochial and mission- 
ary work.”? These two fields, while they have 
many things in common, are, in some very im- 
portant points, different. In some parishes the 
conditions preclude the truly missionary effort, 
which is to minister unto those who in the 
strictest sense are incapable of self-help, or so 
utterly indifferent or hopeless in spirit as to 
appeal to all that is Christlike in us. 


Jacob Waln Vaux, for whom prayers were.of- 
fered during the recent diocesan convention, 
entered into eternal rest on Monday, 16th inst., 
aged 58 years. During his whole life he took a 
very active part in Church matters in this dio- 
cese, and had been accounting warden of St. 
Thomas’ church, Whitemarsh, since Haster, 
1892, and also for many years a vestryman of 
old St. Peter’s,in this city. He was always 
prominent in charitable work, for a long series 
of years taking a deep interest in Christ Church 
hospital, and was for a considerable period one 
of the directors of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind. He was a member of the council 
of the Colonial Society, of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Burial Office was said by the rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’, the Rev. Samuel Snelling, 
on Wednesday afternoon, assisted by the Rev. 
R. H. Nelson, of old St. Peter’s, Philadelphia. 
The rector made an address, after which inter- 
ment was made in the ancient cemetery sur- 
rounding the church. 


The mortal remains of the late Bishop of 
Iowa, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Perry, reached the city 
at an early hour on Monday, 16th inst., and were 
taken at once to the residence of his aunt, Mrs. 
W. Bacon Stevens, in Rittenhouse square. The 
body was accompanied by a number of Iowa 
clergymen, and the Rey. Dr. W. D’O. Doty, of 
Christ church, Rochester, N. Y. The services 
in the afternoon were in charge of Bishop 
Whitaker, and were of the briefest character, 
as they were but supplementary to those which 
had been held in Dubuque on Saturday, 14th 
inst. The interment took place in the burial 
ground of the churzk of St. James the Less, the 
committal service being in charge of the Rey. 
Dr. J. D. Newlin and the Rev. Hamilton Schuy- 
ler, dean of the cathedral, Davenport, Iowa. 
The Bishop's grave is beside that of Mrs. Perry 
who was laid to rest in October, 1897. 


The Allan line steamer, ‘‘Roumania,”’ arrived 
in port on Tuesday, 17th inst., with the body of 
the late Rev. Thomas Poole Hutchinson, whose 
death occurred on the 26th ult. (from congestion 
of the lungs), as noted in Tur Livine Cuurcu of 
the 7th inst. On Wednesday afternoon, 18th 
inst., the Burial Office was said at Calvary 
Monumental church, by Bishop Whitaker, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Jesse Higgins, the present 
incumbent of the church, and the Rev. Dr. A. 
G. Mortimer. The vestrymen acted as honor- 
ary pall bearers. Large floral emblems were 
contributed by older members of the congrega- 
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tion and other friends. The interment was pri- 
vate, at Mt. Moriah cemetery. 


The feast of the Ascension was duly observed 
as the parish festival at the church of the As- 
cension. There wasan early celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 7:30 a.M., and at a later 
hour the Holy Eucharist was offered with a full 
choral service, when Eyre’s Mass in E flat was 
rendered by the male vested choir, under the 
direction of Howard R. O’Daniel, organist and 
choir master. Other musical gems included 
Calkin’s Te Deumin B flat; ‘‘Lift up your heads,’ 
Hopkins; Gounod’s ‘‘Unfold,’”? and the Halle- 
lujah chorus from the ‘‘Messiah.’”? At the 
evening service, the anniversary sermon was 
preached by the rector, the Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge. 


The church of St. Luke and Epiphany, formed 
by the union of the two parishes of these names, 
has just completed its consolidation, and admis- 
sion to the convention of the diocese, under the 
rectorship of the Rev. T. A. Tidball, D. D., for- 
merly of the Epiphany. The former rector of 
St. Luke’s, the Rev. Leverett Bradley, has been 
granted a long leave of absence, extending pos- 
sibly to two years, during which time he may 
travel abroad. It is understood that the new 
parish will reserve about $300,000 out of the 
money of Epiphany, for use as endowment, and 
that the interior of the church edifice will be 
changed and the chancel enlarged. Epiph- 
any chapel work will be conducted at the 
former church of the Atonement, under the 
charge of the Rev. O. S. Michael, in the midst 
of a population largely composed of students in 
medical and other schools, and of families of 
moderate means. 


On the 17th inst., in the Orphans court, in the 
estate of Elizabeth Schaffer, it was shown that 
payment of $140,000 had already been made to 
six different charities, and the executors were 
ordered to pay $70,000 more to others. Included 
among these is the Home of the Merciful Say- 
ior for crippled children, $5,000, subject to the 
collateral inheritance tax of five per cent, but 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. from March 16th 
last. It may be added that the residuary es- 
tate, amounting to $256,969, goes to the Pennsyl- 
vania hospital to found free beds, 51 in number. 
Miss Schaffer was a prominent member of the 
Lutheran body. In the same court andon the 
same day, counsel were directed to prepare a 
schedule of distribution of a balance of $31,209, 
in the estate of Estelle P. Miereken, deceased. 
In the will the sum of $5,000 was named-as the 
bequest to each one of the following: St. Pet- 
er’s church (endowment fund); Christ church 
hospital; Episcopal hospital, and Church Home 
for children, and to the Board of Missions, for- 
eign and domestic, $2,000 each. The balance 
will probably be awarded, pro rata, to these sey- 
eral named objects. 


The hospital of St. Clement’s church was or- 
ganized in 1886, and was located in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the church. At first it was main- 
tained as a general hospital, but, in 1892, it was 
devoted almost entirely to the treatment of 
epileptics, its accommodations soon becoming 
taxed beyond their limit. About this time un- 
usually successful experiments were made in 
the case of epileptics on farms in France and 
Germany, where the unfortunates had open air 
occupation. The management of St. Clement’s 
Hospital decided to found such a colony in this 
vicinity. The land, a farm of 110 acres, was 
bought for alittle over $14,000, which amount 
was contributed by Miss Rebecca Coxe and Eck- 
ley B. Coxe, Jr., both well-known Church peo- 
ple, and the present buildings were erected. For 
this latter purpose $50,000 was donated by 
Henry C. Lea, a prominent and philanthropic 
Churchman. Subscriptions for other necessary 
work were contributed by Mr. J. Dundas Lip- 
pincott, (also a Churchman), Mr. Wm. E. Gar- 
rett, and others. The name of St Clement’s 
Hospitalfor Epileptics was changed, and in May 
1896, by a decree of court, a merger was granted 
under the title of the Pennsylvania Epileptic 
Hospital and Colony Farm. This farm is the 
third of the kind in the United States, and is 
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beautifully located in Chester county, about one 
hour’s ride from this city. In the centre of the 
group of structures stands the administration 
building with a cottage on each side. Each cot- 
tage will shelter from 12 to 18 patients, for it is 
the intention of the management to constitute 
one family in each of these smaller buildings. 
The administration building was completed in 
January last, and as soon as possible thereafter 
the patients were removed from the original St. 
Clement’s hospital. On Thursday afternoon, 
19th inst, many sociologists and physicians par- 
ticularly interested in the study and care of the 
defective classes, together with a large number 
of Church and society people, were present at 
the formal opening of the institution. Dr. 
Wharton Sinkler, a prominent layman, opened 
the exercises with an address of welcome, in 
which he explained the origin and growthof the 
movement. Other addresses were made by Judge 
Ashmore, Dr. W. F. Drewey, superintendent of 
the Central State Hospital of Virginia, and 
Henry M. Dechert, Esq., one of the board of 
managers. The means are limited, and cannot 
begin to meet the large demand for accommoda- 
tion; many applicants have to be refused. Sta- 
tistics show that the receipts from the pay pa- 
tients amount to only one-seventh of the run- 
ning expenses. On an average the cost of each 
patient is $1 per day. The institution is now 
non-sectarian, though in the management 
Churchmen and Churchwomen are largely in the 
ascendant. Every Sunday afternoon a service 
is held in the hospital by one of the clerical staff 
of St. Clement’s church. 

West Cuestsr.—On Friday afternoon, 20th 
inst., at the church of the Holy Trinity, the 
Rey. G. Heathcote Hills, rector, the Burial 
Office was said over the mortal remains of the 
Rev. John Bolton, rector emeritus. Mr. Bolton 
had entered into life eternal on the 18th inst. at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Francis T. 
Chambers, at Penllyn, Pa. After resigning the 
rectorship of Holy Trinity several years ago, he 
continued to act as dean of the convocation of 
Chester until April, 1896, when he resigned 
therefrom. He was chosen dean when that 
convocation was first organized in 1885, and ever 
rendered efficient and faithful service to its in- 
terests, only relinquishing his work when in- 
creasing infirmities due to advancing years, 
compelled him to do so. 


Bauta.—On Rogation Sunday morning, at St. 
Asaph’schurch, the rector, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Olmsted, preached a sermon commemorative 
of the laying of the corner stone ten years ago, 
taking as his text, ‘‘The palace is not for man, 
but for the Lord God’ (I Chron. xxix: 1), in 
which he gavea brief history of the parish, and 
said in part: ‘It was in the fall of 1887 that a 
meeting was held at George B. Robert’s house, 
Pencoyd farm, where residents of Bala and 
Overbrook organized the parish. Shortly after- 
wards, Mr. Roberts and his sisters donated the 
land, and Mr. T. P. Chanler’s plans were 
adopted. The name of the new church was 
suggested by the Hon. Horatio Gates Jones, the 
then president of the Welsh Society. Thus far 
St. Asaph’s is the only church in the United 
States bearing that name. Asaph was the 
Bishop of a see in Wales, which was named af- 
ter him about A. D. 600. It was not a little sin- 
gular that Mr. Chanler, the architect, had de- 
cided upon the plan of the central tower, which 
is the great feature of the cathedral of St. 
Asaph in Wales, before the name of the new 
church had been suggested by a visitor. The 
Rev. Frederick Burgess became the first rector, 
June ist, 1889, and the Sunday school was be- 
gunamonth later. Meanwhile, in May, 1888, 
the corner stone of the church had been laid 
by Bishop Whitaker who also officiated at 
its consecration, April 12, 1890. A rectory 
was built and presented to the parish by 
Mr. G. B. Roberts; and in 1891 a beautiful 
parish house was dedicated by Bishop Whit- 
aker. In July, 1896, the Rev. Mr. Burgess re- 
signed as rector, and was succeeded by the pres- 
ent incumbent. Nine Confirmations have been 
held during the decade,and 105 persons have 
received the laying on of hands. The commun- 
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icants now number 214: St. Philip’s Sunday 
school of 100 attendants has recently been added 
to the 203 scholars ofethe parish school. The 
parish guild contains nine chapters; and a par- 
ish library has been opened since the com- 
mencement of the yea’. The George B. Rob- 
erts’ memorial fund, for the aid of the poor and 
the unfortunate, began its beneficent work this 
year, and provides fuel, medicines, and funeral 
expenses for deserving and needy people. The 
aggregate gifts for ten years and the present 
value of the property amount to about $200,000. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Rev. Father Dolling will hold a retreat 
for clergy and seminarians at Waterman Hall, 
Sycamore, beginning Monday evening, 6 o’clock, 
June 13, and continuing to the morning of June 
16th. There will be no charges for board. 


City.—At the cathedral, on Ascension night, 
a supplementary class of 49 candidates from dif- 
ferent parishes was confirmed by Bishop Mc- 
Laren. The sermon was preached by Father 
Huntington. Healso addressed the cathedral 
class when they made their first communion at 
the early Celebration the following Sunday. He 
preached three times on Sunday, and the con- 
gregations were large throughout the day. 


The annual Festival of the Guild of All Souls 
will be held Monday, May 30th, at the church of 
the Ascension. At 11 o’clock there will be a 
Solemn High Celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
at which the sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. J. G. H. Barry, Professor of Church His- 
tory at the Western Seminary. 


The Standing Committee of the Diocesan 
Choir Association met Monday, May 23d, at the 
Church Club rooms, to discuss the feasibility of 
holding a choir festival, Friday, June 3d, at 
Grace church. If held, it will partake largely 
of a social nature. Luncheon will be served for 
the choirs present, and in the evening there will 
be a choral service in the church. The commit- 
tee in charge of this meeting is the Precentor, 
the Rey. A. L. Williams; choirmaster and organ- 
ist, Mr. Harrison Wilde; and Mr. K. F’. Thomas, 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. E. A. 
Larrabee, rector, the Rev. Father Dolling will 
conduct a Quiet Day for men on the first Sun- 
day after Trinity, June 12th. Addresses will be 
made during the hours not taken up by the 
usual services. There will be a preparatory 
meditation Saturday evening. On Sunday there 
will be Holy Communion at 7 o’clock, a Medita- 
tion at 9:30, Holy Communion at 11, two Medi- 
tations in the afternoon, and in the evening a 
sermon which will be open to the general public. 


WestTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— At the re- 
quest of the whole student body, the Rev. 
Father Huntington consented to give a course 
of lectures on Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
during his ten days’ stay here. He lectures 
two hours every morning, and then one hour is 
occupied with carrying into practice the theo- 
ries he has emphasized. The course is proving 
very helpful and interesting, and a number of 
the younger clergy are availing themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Georgia 

Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
_ The 76th annual convention assembled at St. 
John’s church, Savannah, May 18th. It was pre- 
ceded by a spirited meeting of the diocesan 
branch of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew on 
Tuesday night, at which the Bishop presided 
and several earnest addresses were made. 
. The opening session of the convention con- 
sisted of a solemn celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, in connection with which the Bishop 
delivered his annual address. After comment- 
ing upon the three-quarters of a'century of his- 
tory of the diocese, and urging an extension of 
the archdiaconate system, he referred with sat- 
isfaction to the condition of the diocese, as fol 
lows: 

“For the first time in my episcopate every. 
parish is filled and every mission has regular 
ministrations. Better than this, we have never, 
to my knowledge, had a stronger or more earn- 
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est body of clergy than at the present time. 
Better yet; as far as I can learn, the diocese 
was never more harmonious and united, with so 
little friction or dissension of any sort, general 
or local and particular. I am proud to feel that 
I have a band of intelligent, godly, faithful, and 
loyal brethren in my clergy; men whom I love, 
and who, I sincerely believe, love me; men who 
are endeavoring to present the Church and the 
Gospel lovingly, fully, and honestly, with peace 
and contentment in their parishes, honored and 
respected in their several communities, and 
making a stand for truth and right which will 
inevitably bear good and abundant fruit unto 
holiness.” - 

As giving an insight into the value of the 
work now falling on the Bishop, he stated that 
he had, during a period of eight months in the 
past year, paid 57 visits for Confirmation, con- 
firming 417 persons. He had held 250 services, 
with 75 celebrations of the Holy Communion, 
and preached 145 times. He had made 96 sepa- 
rate visits in that time tochurches and missions 
at 73 different points. He had baptized four 
children and two adults, married two couples, 
buried three people, laid one corner-stone, con- 
secrated one church, attended 40 meetings, 
mailed 1,350 letters, and traveled 22,000 miles. 

In referring to the Lambeth conference, the 
Bishop said: 

The results, published in a very small pamphlet, 
seem scarcely commensurate with the time and labor 
required in the conference sitting for three weeks. 
But when you regard them as the consensus of 196 
bishops of the Church of God, acting under the most 
solemn sense of their grave responsibilities for every 
word, tone, and gesture, and if you knew the careful 
and prayerful deliberation and the earnest debate by 
which they were wrought out, you would probably 
feel, as I do, that the utterances of that body carry 
with them a weight and value not equalled by any 
acts of the Church since the fifth century. : 
The topics of ‘‘A central consultative body” and “A 
tribunal of reference’’ have had much more than their 
proper share of current notice. It was most natural 
and reasonable that the colonial episcopate should 
seek both. It is, in our judgment, much to be desired 
that a thoroughly representative central body should 
be formed to counsel upun great inter- ecclesiastical 
or Catholic interests and needs; not to legislate, for it 
could not have nor assume any power; nor to command, 
for such a body would be without authority. If any of 
your minds were disquieted, I aver that a tribunal of 
reference composed of English divines was not for a 
moment contemplated by us, nor did one of the Amer- 
ican bishops advocate the formation of any such body. 
An Anglican papacy is quite as distant from the 
thoughts and hearts of the American episcopate as a 
Greek, a Russian, or a Roman papacy. Such an idea 
was absolutely and unequivocally denied and repelled 
with: perfect candor, and in words of inimitable wis- 
dom. 

Proceeding to unfinished business, the con- 
vention adopted the new constitution and a por- 
tion of the revised canons which have been 
under consideration for several years. It or- 
dered the apportionment of $4,400 amongst the 
parishes as the sum desired from them for the 
diocesar mission work of the coming year. 


A very interesting and important plan was 
proposed for the establishment of a Bishop Elli- 
ott Hall for young women, in connection with 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial school at 
Milledgeville. The hall would accommodate 
from 20 to 30 young Churchwomen as residents, 
under the supervision of a matron and the rec- 4 
tor of the parish. Steps were taken towards 
carrying this plan into immediate effect. 


The committee upon the division of the dio- 
cese made a voluminous report containing reso- 
lutions which were adopted unanimously. 
They provided for the appointment of.a commit- 
tee of five, with certain duties defined, and if 
the results obtained are sufficient to warrant 
further action, the Bishop is authorized to call 
a special session of the convention, before the 
meeting of the next General Convention in Oc- 
tober, to take final action in the premises. The 
committee recommended the division of the dio- 
cese upon an irregular diagonal line running® 
from a point just north of Augusta to the south- 
western corner of the State, leaving Macon.in 
the southern section, and agreeing to the sur- 
render of the fund for the support of the episco- 
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ate to the new diocese of Atlanta. 

The next annual convention was appointed to 
be held at the cathedral, Atlanta, May 17th, 
1899. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 
A. G. P. Dodge, Jr., C. H. Strong, F. F. Reese, 
and A. W. Wright; Messrs. Z. D. Harrison, F. 
H. Miller, R. B. Bullock, and J. H. Estill. 

Treasurer of the diocese: Mr. W. K. Miller, of 
Augusta. Treasurer of Diocesan Missions: Mr. R. 
‘C. De Saussure, of Atlanta. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. C. C. 
Williams, D.D,C. H. Strong, and F. F. Reese; 
Messrs. Z. D. Harrison, F. H. Miller, and W. H. 
‘Trezevant. 

Board of Missions: The Rev. Messrs. A. G. P. 
Dodge, Jr, A. W. Knight, H. O. Judd; Messrs. 
W. H. Trezevant, C. A. Read, and E. T. B. 
‘Glenn. 

The Rev. W. M. Walton was re-appointed 
archdeacon of the diocese. 


Springfield 

‘Geo. Franklin Seymour, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

SPRINGFIELD.—At St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, on 
Ascension Day, at the Holy Communion at 7 
A. M., there were 50 who received the Blessed 
Sacrament. Matins having been said at 9 o’clock, 
at 10:30 the Bishop of Springfield conferred the 
sacred order of priesthood upon the Rev. Henry 
Watson Ruffner, a deacon of this diocese. Mr. 
Ruffner graduated from the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary in theclassof 1897, and has served 
his diaconate on the staff of Grace chapel, New 
York. He has just accepted the rectorship of 
‘St. John’s parish, Decatur, Ill., one of the 
‘principal parishes in this diocese, and he will 
be a welcome addition toits activeclerical force. 
‘The service of ordination, particulars of which 
will be found in the usual column, was most 
solemn and impressive, being conducted with 
all the care for reverence and dignity which 
characterizes the services at the pro-cathedral. 
In the afternoon at 5o’clock full choral Even- 
song was sung, and thus closed a beautiful and 
‘devoutly kept Ascension Day. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson, S.T.D., Bishop 

The 15th annual council met in Christ church, 
New Berne, on the morning of Ascension Day, 
and continued its meetings until Saturday noon. 
The Bishop of the diocese, 18 clergymen, and 28 
lay delegates were present. The Bishop of 
North Carolina was present a portion of the 
‘time. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Rev. James Carmichael, I). D.; secretary, Rev. 
¥. N. Skinner, Clinton, N. C.; treasurer, Col. W. 
L. DeRossett. 

Standing Committee: Rev. Nath. Harding, Rev. 
Drs. James Carmichael and Robert Strange; 
Messrs. G. H. Roberts and W. L. DeRossett. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
Nath. Harding, James Carmichael, D. D., T. M. 
N. George, Robert Strange, D. D.; Messrs. Wil- 
son G. Lamb, W. L. DeRossett, George H. Rob- 
erts, and Wm. Calder. 

By resolution, $3,000 of the funds of the dio- 
ese were directed to be invested in St. Mary’s 
school, Raleigh. 

The matter of greatest interest which came 
up before the council was the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with the convention 
of the diocese of North Carolina in regard to a 
redivision of the State, so as to give this diocese 
more territory, and do away with the mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Asheville. They reported that 
the convention of North Carolina entered heart- 
ily into the matter, and agreed to join in a con- 
ference which should include the convocation of 
Asheville, in order that the matter might be 
properly brought before the General Conven- 
tion. It is the opinion of this diocese that the 
formation of the jurisdiction of Asheville was 
wholly unnecessary; that two: bishops can 
do all the work of the Church in the State 
as it is at present; that -the diocese of 
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East Carolina is too small to be self- 
sustaining, and that under these conditions 
North Carolina has no right to draw on the 
mission funds of the Church for the support 
of a missionary bishop. The committee report 
that most of the convention of North Carolina 
agreed to the reasonableness of this proposal, 
and it is hoped that the members of the convo- 
cation of Asheville will not let their own ambi- 
tions stand in the way of the good of the Church 
in the whole State. The matter will be brought 
clearly before the General Convention, as it isa 
vital question to this diocese. The first divis- 
ion was unfair to the eastern portion, and after 
a struggle of 15 years it is less able to meet the 
expenses of a diocese than at the beginning. 
This is because it is strictly an agricultural sec- 
tion, and has been depressed more and more 
each year. 

The next meeting of the council will be held 
in St. Mary’s church, Kinston, May 25, 1899. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
was held in All Saints’ chapel, Friday morning, 
Mrs. Nath. Harding presided, and a number of 
delegates from various parishes were present. 
Their reports made a good showing of work done 
by the women of the diocese. 


Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The 103d annual council convened in Christ 
church, Winchester, May 18th. The opening 
service was held at 10 a. m., the Rev. Berryman 
Green being the preacher. Holy Communion 
was celebrated by Bishop Whittle, assisted by 
Bishop-coadjutor Gibson. After service, Bish- 
op Whittle called the council to order; 47 cler- 
ical and 34 lay delegates were present. 

The Rev. G. W. Nelson introduced a resolu- 
tion, which was passed, that the council, in the 
name of the diocese, tender congratulations to 
Bishop Whittle for his faithfulness, devotion, 
and energy during the 30 years of his episco- 
pate, and thanking God for restoring his sight 
to him. Whereupon the Bishop rose and made 
a touching reply. 

The committee appointed at the last council 
to consider a proposed amendment to Article V. 
of the Constitution, reported unanimously that 
the article be changed to read: ‘'The vote shall 


‘be taken by ballot and by orders, a concurrent 


majority of the votes cast by each order being 
necessary to a choice.’? The intent of the 
change is to give the laity a right to nominate a 
bishop as well as the clergy. After much dis- 
cussion, the article was declared amended as 
reported by the committee. It must now lie 
over till the next council for ratification. 

The subject of the election of trustees for the 
Theological Seminary and High School then 
came up, and a resolution was presented that 
the Legislature be petitioned to so change the 
charters that the councils of Virginia, Southern 
Virginia, and West Virginia may have a voice 
in the election of trustees. 

During the afternoon, adevotional meeting for 
men only, was held in Christ church, Dr. Mc- 
Gill making a strong address on ‘‘The spiritual 
life.” He was followed by Dean Walker and 
others. At night, the church was crowded for 
the usual diocesan missionary meeting. Both 
the Bishops and five other clergy were in the 
chancel. The report was read showing that 33 
of the clergy are in part supported by mission 
funds. The contributions for this fund for the 
year were $7,882.50, of which the Sunday schools 
gave $2,230.40. Thursday, after Morning Prayer, 
Bishop Whittle read his annual address, the 
first time he has done so in a number of years, 
owing to his blindness. He spoke feelingly of 
the sudden death of Bishop-coadjutor John B. 
Newton, and paid an eloquent tribute to his 
He referred to the life 


Locke; who died May 12, 1897, at Alexandria, 
after an honorable ministry of over half a cen- 
tury, and who had ordained Bishop Whittle to 
the ministry; and also to the death of the Rev. 
F. S. Stickney, rector of the Monumental 
church, Richmond. 


Sallie Stuart was re-elected president. 
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After a detailed report of the work of the 
bishopric, the following summary was given: 
Visitations, 30; confirmed (white, 308; colored. 
8), 316; postulates received, 8; candidates for 
Priests’ Orders,7; letters dimissory given, 8, 
accepted, 5; churches consecrated, 1; lay-read- 
ers licensed, 12; deacons ordained, 7, priests, 3; 
ministers deceased, 2. 

Bishop-coadjutor Gibson next made his ad- 
dress. 

The former Standing Committee was re-elect- 
ed. 

The annual report of the Female Institute 
was read and approved, showing the school to 
be in a most flourishing condition. 

At 8p. M., a service was held in the interest 
of foreign missions. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. W. C. Brown, of the Brazil mission; 
the Rey. H. D. Page, of Japan, and the Rey. J 
T. Cole, secretary of the American Missionary 
Society. 

The report on the state of the Church showed 
a marked falling off in the number of Baptisms 
for the year, as compared with the preceding 
year. The committee appointed at the last 
council made their report recommending that 
the whole diocese be divided into missionary 
districts, to be known as convocations, the chief 
purpose of which shall be to arouseand further 
the missionary interests andzeal in the several 
parishes. Convocations have existed as volun- 
tary and independent organizations for many 
years. There are now five convocations in the 
diocese. 

A minority report was made by the Rev. G. W. 
Nelson, and a resolution offered ‘‘that it is not 
expedient to change the present relationship of 
the convocation of Virginia to the diocese.’’ 
There were long arguments for and against con- 
curring, and on motion the matter was laid over 
to the next council, and the committee con- 
tinued. The report of the Finance Committee 
showed the financial condition of the diocese to 
be excellent. 

The subject of the trustees of the seminary 
came before the council. After considerable 
discussion, the Rev. Landon R. Mason, of Rich- 
mond, withdrew his resolution in connection 
with a proposed change in the close corporation 
feature of the board of trustees of the semi- 
nary in favor of Dr. Angus O. Crawford’s sub- 
stitute which reads: 


Resolved, That this council, realizing the great im- 
portance of bringing the Theological seminary in Vir— 
ginia into more sympathetic and helpful touch with 
the alumni, do hereby respectfully and earnestly re- 
quest the board of trustees of the seminary,in the ex- 
ercise of its appointing power in filling vacancies in 
said board, to nominate to the alumni in each case 
not less than three men, from which they shall ex- 
press their preference for the person to fill such va- 
cancy, the method of taking and determining the 
same to be such as the trustees may deem best. 


The resolution was adopted by the council. 
The Rev. Dr. Crawford also offered a resolu- 
tion embodying these two important points: 


1. The trustees of the seminary are requested to so 
change Article VII., as to allow the election to the 
Board of Trustees of others than Virginians. 2. The 
faculty of the seminary can be elected on the board 
hereafter. 

After the most thorough and earnest discus- 
sion, this resolution was adopted by a majority 
vote. 

The Rev. J. W. Johnson, of the Payne Divini- 
ty School (colored), of Petersburg, addressed 
the council in the interest of the colored work 
in the diocese, and appealed for''a bishop for 
the colored people. The subject was referred 
to a committee to report at the next council. 

During the day the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
in session in the chapel of Christ church. Miss 
At 
night, a service was held for the Daughters of 


the King. Ableand interesting addresses were 


made by the Rey. Messrs. L. R. Mason and W. 
A. Barr. f 
St. Paul’s church, Richmond, was selected 


for holding the next council. 


The Rey. Dr. Grammer offered the following 
resolution with reference to the proposed 
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changes in the canons to come up at the next 
Géneral Convention: 


Resolved: 1. That this council approves of the pro- 
posed amendment to the calendar involving a change 
in the place of the golden numbers; 

2.. That this council does not approve of first reso- 
lution of the General Convention’s proposition to 
change the title of this Church: 

3. That this council approves of the second resolu- 
tion of the General Convention, proposing a substi- 
tute for Articles 1, 2, and 3 of the Constitution. 


These resolutions were passed unanimously. 

A committee was appointed to report at the 
next council on the canonical relation of the 
convocations to the diocese. The council then 
adjourned sine die. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

In response to a circular letter to the alumni 
of the Berkeley Divinity School,calling attention 
to the effort on foot to raise an alumni endow- 
ment fund for the library, 175 alumni have sub- 
scribed sums ranging from $25 to $1,000. The 
sum at this date amounts to $5,500, out of $10,000 
which must be raised to complete the fund. The 
committee is very desirous to report the entire 
sum subscribed at the alumni meeting in June. 
The progress of the work has been reported to 
the Bishop from time to time, and he still ex- 
presses himself very anxious that he may see 
this fund completed. The alumni subscriptions 
are due June Ist, and itis hoped that payment 
will be prompt. The Rev. C. G. Bristol, Hart- 
ford, has charge of this work. 


NewrTon.—A successful and largely attended 
missionary meeting was held in Trinity church, 
the Rev. George T. Linsley, rector, on May 4th. 
The neighboring parishes of Danbury, Redding 
Ridge, Monroe, Sandy Hook, and Brookfield 
were well represented in the good-sized congre- 
gations. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
at 11 o’clock by the rector. A short missionary 
service followed, with a brief address of wel- 
come by the rector. The usual noonday prayer 
for missions was said at 12 o’clock. The arch- 
deacon, the Rev. H. M. Sherman, gave an in- 
structive address upon the work already done 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary, and the greater pos- 
sibilities of woman’s influence in the future, in 
Church work, as well as in all walks in life. A 
luncheon was served by the women of the par- 
ish. In the afternoon the Rev. C. E. Woodcock 
spoke eloquently upon the importance of the 
proper training of children in religious work 
and knowledge; the Rev. J.D. Skene empha- 
sized the importance of the right foundation for 
missionary work—the ideal of the life of our 
Blessed Lord and, following His example, un- 
selfishness in His disciples; the Rév. W E. 
Hooker showed plainly the necessity of the mis- 
sionary character to the Church’s very exist- 
ence, and that the cause of missions not only in- 
volves a duty, but a great privilege. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The 108th annual council of the diocese con- 
vened at the church of the Holy Communion, 
Charleston, May 11th. The interest in the oc- 
casion was intensified by the fact that the par- 
ish of the church of the Holy Communion had 
been founded just 50 years ago, and its semi- 
centennial was celebrated jointly with the open- 
ing service of the council. The Bishop and cler- 
gy,all vested, preceded by the lay delegates and 
the vested choir, marched up the centre aisle, 
singing the hymn, ‘“l’he Church’s One Founda- 
tion.’’ A beautiful service was then rendered 
by a choir of 50 voices, aided by an orchestral ac- 
companiment. The preacher was the Rev. W. 
E, Evans, D.D. The Bishop was celebrant at 
the Holy Communion, assisted by the Rev. A. 
Toomer Porter, D.D. 

Immediately after service, the council was du- 
ly organized. The Rev. James G. Glass was re- 
elected secretary, and Mr. F. A. Mitchell, treas- 
urer, On the second morning of the meeting of 
the council, the Bishop read his annual report, 
which was full of encouragement, and showed 
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material signs of advancement along the lines 
of Church growth and extension. 


One of the most encouraging features of this 
meeting, and for which all felt deeply grateful, 
was the return tothe council of those parishes 
which years before had severed their connection 
with it, sothat the Church in the diocese can 
now present a united front, and clergy and lay- 
men can once more work together without dis- 
agreements and discord. 


The Bishop read a communication from the 
Rev. ©. C. Pinckney, D.D., who for 40 years had 
been a member of the Standing Committee, and 
for 30 years the president, stating that by rea- 
son of age and sickness, he must beg to decline 
re-election to the Standing Committee, as he 
felt he would be unable to perform the duties 
and responsibilities of the office. Appropriate 
resolutions were passed by the council, express- 
ing great regret at the sickness of Dr. Pinck- 
ney, extending to him their aeartfelt sympathy 
in his trial and weakness, and thanking him for 
his long and faithful service to the diocese. 


The Standing Committee was elected as follows: 
The Rev. Drs. A. Toomer Porter, John Johnson, 
and Robert Wilson, the Rev. John Kershaw, 
and the Rev. W. E. Evans, D.D.; Messrs. A. M. 
Lee, Edward McCrady, and C. S. Gadsden, Dr. 
F. L. Frost, Mr. H. P. Archer. 


Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. A. 
Toomer Porter, D. D., the Rev. Messrs. John 
Kershaw, Theodore D. Bratton, and Byron Hol- 
ley; Messrs. A. M. Lee, R. W. Shand, James Al- 
drich, and Edward McCrady. 


There was a delightful spirit of unanimity 
throughout the meeting of council. There was 
but one desire, and that was to try to spread 
the Church in the diocese, and to labor for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom. 


After singing hymn 672, ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts in Jesus’ love,”’ the council ad- 
journed sine die. 

On Saturday, the newly-elected Standing 
Committee met for organization, and elected 
the Rey. A. Toomer Porter, D. D., president. 


Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 31st annual council of the diocese assem- 
bled in Trinity cathedral, Omaha, on Wednes- 
day, May 18th, at 10 o’clock. A much larger 
number than usual of both clergy and laity were 
in attendance, only two of the clergy being ab- 
sent. 

In the absence of the Bishop, because of his 
distressing illness, the president of the Stand- 
ing Committee, the Rev. Dr. Doherty, was 
celebrant. Dean Fair preached the annual ser- 
mon. The council was called to order by the 
Rev. W. T. Whitmarsh, the retiring secretary, 
and the Rev. Dr. Goodale, the senior presbyter, 
took the chair. The council proceeded at once 
to elect a president pro tem by ballot, resulting 
in the unanimous choice of the Very Rev. Camp- 
bell Fair, D. D. 

Because of his long protracted illness and 
present inability to fulfill the duties of the 
position, the former secretary, the Rev. Mr. 
Whitmarsh, declined a renomination with words 
of gratitude to the council for past honors. The 
Rev. C. H. Young was elected in his place. 

The council ordered a message of sympathy 
and affection telegraphed to the Bishop. The 
letter addressed by the Bishop to the council 
was read by the secretary. It dealt with his 
own enforced absence from the diocese, and the 
regret it caused him; of his conviction that 
while it may be necessary another year to ask 
for acoadjutor, yet for the present his own hopes 
of restored health, his physician’s expectations, 
and the counsels of his nearest friends among 
the bishops, prompted the putting off of the re- 
quest for the present; of the anxiety he felt 
about the work of the diocese lest it may suffer 
loss during his absence. Hespoke also of the 
duty resting upon the diocese to do more for the 
aged and infirm clergy and theChurch building 
funds; and finally of the duty of sustaining the 
constituted authorities loyally in their present 
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warfare in defence of human 


liberty. 


The regular order of business was expedited 
with commendable vigor by the chair. After 
the offering of two propositions for change in 
the canons, the council went into committee of 
the whole on the state of the Church, with Mr. 
D. H. Wheeler in the chair. The necessities of 
the Church in the diocese were vigorously dis- 
cussed, and several propositions for more ag- 
gressive work presented and acted upon. The 
report of a special committee to consider the 
plea of several parishes and missions for abate- 
ment of their assessments, was read, and acted 
upon favorably. 


justice and 


The annual missionary meeting was held in 
the cathedral at 8 o’clock. The Rev. George E! 
Walk preached the missionary sermon, and the 
Rev. Dr. Doherty delivered an earnest address 
on the missionary necessities of the diocese. 


After the Ascension Day Celebration, the 
council assembled for business. A preamble 
and resolution on the Spanish war were offered, 
but the preamble was stricken out as inexpe- 
dient, and the resolution pledging the sympathy, 
the support, and the prayers of the Church in 
Nebraska to the government was adopted. A 
special committee of six was appointed to write 
and place upon the journal the gratitude of the 
council to Mrs. Clarkson and her coadjutors for 
the noble work accomplished by the Clarkson 
Hospital. 


The election of the Standing Committee resulted 
in the choice of the Rev. Drs. Doherty and Fair, 
Rey. John Williams, and Messrs. J. M. Wool- 
worth, C. W. Lyman, and H. J. Walsh. 


Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 
John Williams, H. P. Silver, Robert Doherty, 
S. T. D., and Campbell Fair, D.D.; Messrs. J. 
M. Woolworth, Theo. L. Ringwalt, Wm. Collins, 
and B. A. McAllister. 


A committee was appointed, consisting of two 
priests and two laymen, to draw up and forward 
to the Bishop a letter expressing the sympathy 
and affection of the diocese for him, in his 
broken health and enforced absence. 


Another committee of four was appointed to 
consider the present status of the several dioc- 


esan funds, and report to the next annual 
council. 


Two very important things were effected in 
the interest of a more rigid economy in the ex- 
penditure of the general funds of the diocese. 
The office of registrar, as a distinct office, was 
abolished, and its duties imposed upon the sec- 
retary of the diocese; and a recommendation 
was made that the diocese discontinue payment. 
of rent for an episcopal office in the city, and 
that the said office be transferred to the parish 
house of the cathedral if the Bishop consents. 
The council adjourned without day, at 5:30 p.m., 
after the usual devotions. 


Hartinetron.—At Grace church, the Rev. W 
R. McKim, priest-in-charge, a profitable and 
well spent Lent culminated in the services of 
Good Friday, which were pro-anaphoral at 10 
A. M., and the Three Hours’ devotions. Easter 
Day at 5:30 a. M., two-thirds of the communi- | 
cants of the mission received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the High Celebration; the festal music 
rendered by a choir of boys and girls, assisted 
by Misses Dimick and Mikesell, was greatly en- 
joyed. The boys were taken in hand by the 
Rev. W. R. McKim about a year ago,when most 
of them could scarcely carry a tune, and he is. 
justly proud of them. As a result of Lenten 
self-denial and Easter offerings, the following 
handsome and beautiful gifts were added to the 
church: A solid silver Communion service, con- 
sisting of chalice and paten, gold-plated; a solid 
brass altar book-rest, representing the Lenten 
offerings of three classes in the Sunday school ; 
three beautiful dossels, given by two of the la- 
dies and the young people; a beautiful chalice 
veil of silk, delicately embroidered by a lady of 
the mission; an altar copy of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; a satin class banner for Sunday 
school, hand painted. 
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Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

The 50th anniversary of the ordination to the 
priesthood of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Alfred Star- 
key, D. D., Bishop of Newark, was observed in 
Christ church, East Orange, May 2\st, at 10:30 
A. M. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, with the Bishop as celebrant, the 
archdeacon assisting. The music was well 
rendered by the surpliced choir of the parish. 
The offertorium, ‘‘The Lord is King,’ was es- 
pecially composed for the occasion by Mr. Geo. 
J. Brewer, the organist, and was dedicated to 
the Bishop. Congratulatory addresses were 
made by the Rev. William W. Holley, D. D., 
representing the Standing Committee and the 
clergy of the diocese; Archdeacon Jenvey, rep- 
resenting the diocesan Board of Missions and 
the Newark branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary ; 
the Rev. George S. Bennitt, representing the 
Church bospitals and other charities in the dio- 
cese; and Mr. Heury Hayes, representing the 
laity of the diocese of Newark. To each of these 
addresses the Bishop made a brief reply, and in 
place of the sermon, he made a more extended 
address, reviewing the past 50 years, and then 
more especially the 18 years of his episcopate. 
Almost all the clergy of the diocese were pres- 
ent. Only the three officiating clergymen re- 
ceived the Holy Communion. After the service, 
which was three hours long, the Bishop held a 
reception in the chapel. 


_ Although the secular papers announce that 
the Bishop is 81 years of age, there is nothing 
in his alert, active, and energetic manner to in- 
dicate such an advanced age. He seemed to be 
as strong after the long and fatiguing function 
as the youngest priest present, and it was only 
after the most urgent request that he consented 
to sit when receiving the eight or nine hundred 
persons who crowded to do him honor. The 
whole service and reception was arranged in an 
admirable manner by the committee. A further 
service was held on Tuesday evening, May 24th, 
being the first day of the diocesan convention. 

The whole diucese is distressed to hear of the 
serious illness of the secretary of the conven- 
tion, the Rev. John P. Appleton, rector of Grace 
church, Nutley. Mr. Appleton is better, but is 
obliged to have a leave of absence from his 
work for six months. On account of this, and 
for other pressing reasons iu the diocese, the 
Rev. John Keller, chaplain of the First Regi- 
ment, was reluctantly compelled to remain at 
home and not go with his regiment to Falls 
Church, Va. 


Long Islana ° 

Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D.,. LL. D., Bishop 
* BROOKLYN.—On the morning of Rogation Sun- 
day, at St. Clement’s church, the Very Rey. 
Dean Duffy, rector, the rite of Confirmation 
was administered to 28 candidates, by Bishop 
Littlejohn, of whom nine were men and boys, 
and 19 women and girls. Among the latter 
were two converts from the Roman Catholic 
Church. A special musical service was ren- 
dered by the vested choir of 40 men and boys. 
An interesting feature was the catechising of 
the candidates, after the morning service, by 
Dr. Duffy. The Bishop was to have preached, 
but the weather had so affected his voice that 
he was hardly able to articulate. His address 
to the class was short, but able. Since Roga- 
tion Sunday a severe cold has prevented the 
Bishop filling his appointments. His illness is 
not serious, and it is hoped it will be of short 
duration. 


A ‘*Maine’’ memorial service was held at the 
church of the Atonement, the Rev. E. W. Well- 
man, rector, on the evening of Sunday, April 15th. 
Part of the programme took place in front of the 
church. From the porch, Mr. Wellman began 
the exercises with a prayer, after which there 
was an address by Frederick Pearsall, on the 
“Stars and Stripes.’ Adjutant Commander 
Graham followed with another address, after 
which the assemblage, led by the choir, sang 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” During the sing- 
ing a large flag was loosened from its fastenings 
and thrown to the breeze. The congregation 
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then entered the church, where more patriotic 
addresses were made,and the Rev. Mr. Well- 
man’s original poem was sung asasolo. Theser- 
mon was preached by the rector, his subject be- 
ing the war in which our nation is engaged. A 
number of the churches in the diocese have re- 
cently held ‘‘Maine’’ memorial services, as have 
also many of the denominations. 


New Hampshire 
William Woodruff Niles, D.D., Bishop 

PENACOOK.—Bishop Niles visited St. Mary’s 
cburch, Thursday evening, May 5th. He 
preached a very helpful discourse and con- 
firmed 11 persons presented by the priest-in- 
charge, the Rev. C. R. Bailey, Ph.D. Of those 
confirmed only one was under 21 years of age, 
and the average age was about 3114 years. The 
attendance at the above Confirmation service 
was larger, it is stated, than at any other even- 
ing service in the history of the church. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The 24th annual convention met in Christ 
church, Dayton, May 11th, at 9:30 a.m. It was 
opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The usual convention sermon was dis- 
pensed with. Immediately at the close of the 
Celebration, the convention organized for busi- 
ness by re-electing the Rev. John H. Ely secre- 
tary. The Bishop’s address followed. He re- 
ferred to the present excellent condition of the 
diocese; congratulated the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on the splendid work it had accomplished dur- 
ing the past year, as represented by a money 
value of $8,500. He urged the necessity of the 
enlargement of the children’s hospital, and 
stated that its present endowment was $80,000. 
In regard to the colored work in the diocese, he 
felt that much had been accomplished; he had 
confirmed 55 colored persons in the past three 
months. In the diocesan mission work, there 
was much for which to be thankful. During the 
past year the sum of $8,228.26 had been raised 
for mission work within the diocese, being an 
increase of $778.18 over the previous year. He 
stated that by the will of the late Mrs. Rufus 
King, of Cincinnati, nearly $90,000 would be se- 
cured, the interest of which was to be used for 
the support of two or more general missionaries. 

Archdeacon Edwardsand Mr. Edward Worth- 
ington were elected delegates to the Missionary 
Council. Mr. A. N. Whiting was re-elected 
treasurer of the diocese. 

The recommendations from the General Con- 
vention called forth a general discussion, but no 
action was taken in regard to them. 

At the missionary neeting on theeveningof the 
11th, the addresses were made by Mr. W.R.Ster- 
ling, of Chicago, and Prof. James H. Canfield, 
president of the Ohio State University. This 
was quite a departure, as all the addresses here- 
tofore have been made by the Bishop, archdea- 
con, and missionaries. 

The most important act of the convention 
was amending the canon in regard to the age 
limit of those eligible to vote for the election of 
wardens and vestrymen. Heretofore there have 
been different interpretations of the canon on 
the subject. The amended canon now makes 
the required age 21 years. 

The following were elected: 

Standing Committee: Rev. Messrs. Peter Tins- 
ley, D.D,J. H. Ely,and Frank Woods Baker; 
Messrs. Larz Anderson, L. Morgan Wood, and 
Hon. Henry L. Morey. 

Missionary Committee: Cincinnati convocation 
—Rev. James D. Stanley and N. B. Thompson; 
Columbus convocation—The Rev. R. R. Graham 
and W.G. Benham; Dayton convocation—The 
Rev. Alex C. McCabe, Ph. D., andJohn W. Dan- 
iels; diocese at large—The Rev. Messrs. E. T. 
Small, John Hewitt, Frank Woods Baker, and 
Messrs Larz Anderson, A. N. Whiting, E. Wor- 
thington. 

” Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 

Frank Woods Baker, John H. Ely, G. P. Mor- 
gan, and E. fF. Small; Messrs. John L. Stettin- 
ius, E. Morgan Wocd, Charles W. Short, John 
D. Vandeman. 
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The convention will meet next year in All 
Saints’ church, Portsmouth. 


Crncrinnati.—A conference of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood men was held in Christ church on 
the afternoon and evening of April 22nd, which 
was in every way agreat success. Representa- 
tives were present from Springfield, Dayton, 
Columbus, Cincinnati and suburbs, and from 
Covington, Newport, and Dayton, Ky. The 
meeting was called to order at 3 p. M., the Rev. 
J. P. Cleal being chosen to preside. The Rev. 
A. J. Wilder made a short address of welcome. 
Mr. Hall, of Christ church, read the first pa- 
per, on ‘‘The basis of the Brotherhood respon- 
sibility,” which was astrong and able repre- 
sentation of the subject. Mr. W. W. Meyers, of 
Hartwell, followed, on ‘‘The personality of the 
work.’’ He considered the work of the Broth- 
erhood to be both personal and corporate, with 
the personality as the life-giving principle. The 
last paper of the afternoon session was:by Mr. 
N. B. Thompson, on ‘‘Aids to spiritual growth 
in business and social life.”? The trials, tempta- 
tions, and adverse things of life were treated as 
bringing out character and faith, thereby, if 
properly looked upon, aiding the spiritual 
growth. At6o‘clock the conference adjourned 
to partake of a bountiful spread furnished by 
the ladies of Christ church. The evening ses- 
sion opened with Mr. N. B. Thompson as the 
presiding officer. The first paper was by W. G. 
Benham, of Columbus, on ‘How to invite and 
how to welcome.’’ The last paper was by the 
Reyv.J.P.Cleal, on the subject of ‘Lines of Broth- 
erhood work in the parish.’? His earnest stand 
for loyalty to the clergy and a faithful observ- 
ance of the two rules of the Brotherhood, made 
a deep impression. The conference adjourned 
with the feeling that it was the best and most 
profitable meeting ever held here. The attend- 
ance of delegates was large, and the discussions 
of the papers read were participated in by the 
majority present. 


Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morris, D.D., Bishop 

PortTLaAND.—On a Sunday evening in April, 
the First Regiment, Oregon National Guard, 
attended service at Trinity church, whose re¢- 
tor, the Rev. D. C. Garrett, is chaplain of the 
regiment. The brigade staff was present, 
together with the colonel and full staff. Over 
400 were in the ranks. The chaplain declared 
his intention of going with his regiment, in re- 
sponse to the call of the governor, and arrange- 
ments were made fora supply, the vestry un- 
officially pledging a leave of absence. In the 
apportionment of the officers for the one regi- 
ment of volunteers, from the two regiments and 
a battalion of the Guard, it was found neces- 
sary, in equalizing the division, to give the 
chaplaincy to the Second Regiment, the colonel 
and two majors having been taken from the 
First. 

Nevada and Utah 
Abiel Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Father Dolling has been holding 
special services in St. Mark’s cathedral, Salt 
Lake City, during the week, including St. 
Mark’s Day. His tact, kindliness, and spiritual 
wisdom have made his stay most helpful to the 
Church people here. He speaks of them as ‘‘a 
little flock that must witness to the truth in 
presence of the most difficult religious problem 
of these latter days.”’ 


Dallas 
Alex. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

CorsicaNa.—The progress of the work in St. 
John's parish, the Rev. J. M. V. King, M.A., rec- 
tor, is very encouraging. In the two years of 
the present rectorship, the communicant list 
has grown from 83 to 130; number of Confirma- 
tions, 58; attendance at services has increased 
50 per cent. The Sunday school has almost 
doubled its list of scholars, and is in admirable 
working order. During the past year over 
$1,000 have been expended in improvements. 
Recently the church underwent thorough re- 
pairs, and through the generosity of Mr. U. H. 
Allyn, one of the vestrymen, a commodious rob- 
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ing room for the vested choir was added. The 
parish is now equipped for aggressive work. The 
following articles of church furniture have been 
added: A beautiful altar and reredos of quar- 
tered oak, constructed under the supervision of 
the rector; brass altar cross, a memorial to the 
late Rev. W. D. Sartwelle, formerly rector of 
the parish; massive brass vesper lights, the 
gift of W. H. Nicol, in memory of his mother; 
Eucharistic lights, a thank offering for recovery 
from illness,from the rector; altar service book, 
a@ memorial to the late George Philips, for 
many years a communicaht of the parish; brass 
eagle lecturn, a memorial to the late Judge R. 
C. Beale, for many years the senior warden and 
Sunday school superintendent; processional 
cross, a memorial to Angela Allyn who died in 
Chicago, at the time of the rector’s illness, in 
St. Luke’s Hospital. The vested choir. has been 
an unqualified success, and for more than a 
year has rendered the services in a manner not 
excelled in any part of thediocese. The utmost 
harmony prevails in the various parish socie- 
ties, and the ties which bind the rector to his 
people are of the strongest kind. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

It is hoped that the church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Rahway, which was destroyed by fire 
more than two years since, will soon be rebuilt. 
Plans have been prepared for the erection of a 
stone parish house, which will be fitted up as a 
chapel, and services will beheld there until the 
growth of the parish calls for the building of a 
large church. The parish has a valuable tract 
of land in’one of the most beautiful parts of 
Rahway. 


An organ and new seats have been given to 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd at South Am- 
boy. This is an outpostof Christ church, and is 
in charge of a zealous lay-reader, A. M. Gordon, 
who is of much assistance to the rector of 
Christ church, the Rev.H. M. P. Pearse, bothat 
this mission and the Doane memorial chapel. 


Souta River.—Bishop Scarborough visited 
Holy Trinity mission, the Rev. Ralph T. Jeffer- 
son, priest-in-charge, on the 4th Sunday after 
Easter, and administered Confirmation. At the 
same time he blessed the new altar which has 
just been placed in the church. This was given 
by Mrs. B. E. Frommell, of this parish, in mem- 
ory of her daughter, Mary B. Hodge, a devout 
communicant who recently entered into the 
rest of Paradise. The altar is built of ash, and 
of Churchly design. 


Uklahoma and Indian Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, S.T.D., Bishop 


- CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE MIssIOoN, BrRIDGE- 
pPorT.—On Thursday evening in Holy Week, our 
missionary received the following word from 
one of our educated Indians at Whirlwind, 20 
miles distant: 

Mrs. R. and I would respectfully request your pres- 
ence during the funeral of our beloved child, Eddie, 
who entered the happy home of sesus to-day. That 
our sorrow may be passed away soon after we hear 
the words of love. 

The funeral service was held the next day in 
the government schoolhouse. The school chil- 
dren were all present, besides friends and rela- 
tives. The burial service of the Prayer Book 
was read, hymns sung by the Indian children, 
and a brief address made by the missionary. 
Some of the boys acted as pall-bearers. The 
children followed in order to the grave, where 
the solemn service of committal was said. It 
was Good Friday, in that part of the day when 
the Body of the Blessed Saviour was taken 
down from the Cross and buried, when this In- 
dian child, one of those baptized in our chapel 
at Bridgeport, was buried. It is not so very 
long ago that the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
were wild blanket Indians, frequently on the 
warpath, rendering life and property of the 
early settlers unsafe. Many are still indiffer- 
ent to Christian teaching, put there are some 
earnest Christians among them. If one family 
like this has learned to appreciate the services 
of Christian burial for their child, to send for 
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their pastor, and to find comfort for their be- 
reaved hearts from the words of Divine Love, it 
shows that others can be reached. There have 
been several adult Baptisms of late, two Chey- 
ennes and one Arapahoe. On Easter Day, the 
attendance was good at both stations. Easter 
eggs were distributed to all the Indians, both 
children and adults. At the Whirlwind station, 
prizes were fiven to the children for regularity 
in attendance, some having been present at 
every service since Christmas. 


Maryland ’ 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Towson.—The interior of Trinity church, the 
Rev. W. W. Powers, rector, will soon be reno- 
vated and decorated. The plans for the decora- 
tions have been designed by Miss Gabriel D. 
Clements, who is in charge of the art depart- 
ment of Bryn Mawr school. The offerings in 
the church on Easter Sunday were for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expense of the decorations, 
and a handsome sum was realized. 


SUNDERLANDVILLE.—Bishop Paret visited All 
Saints’ church, the Rev. B. B. Lovett, deacon- 
in-charge, and administered the rite of Confir- 
mation to a class of six persons. The Bishop 
made a special address to the large congrega- 
tion, on the blessings and doings of an old his- 
toric church. 


TRALLY’s LanpING.—Bishop Paret confirmed 
five persons in St. James’ parish recently. He 
afterward made a special address on the old 
historic church and the memory of Bishop 
Claggett. Hespent the night with Mr. T. Sell- 
man Hall, a descendant of the first rector of the 
parish, living on the property held by that rec- 
tor some 230 years ago. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 


On Sunday, May Ist, the Bishop made his first 
visitation to St. Alban’s mission, Auburndale. 
He confirmed a class of four. This mission isin 
charge of the Rey. Mr. Hodgman, of Haines 
City. It is ina promising condition, and steps 
will be taken immediately to build a church 
there. Sunday night, May 8th, the Bishop 
preached to a large and attentive congregation 
in Holy Trinity church, Barton. At 7 a.m. 
Monday, he celebrated the Holy Communion. 
There were 20 persons present, nine of them 
being men. On Ascension Day at Cocoa, the 
Bishop will advance to the priesthood the Rev. 
Edward Everett Johnson. 


The Bishop exhorts the constant use of the 
“Prayer for Congress’’? when it is in session. 
Also the Prayer: ‘‘In time of war and tumults,”’ 
the collect for the fifth Sunday after Trinity, 
and the first of the Prayers ‘‘To be used at séa’”’ 
changed so as to read as follows: 

O, Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the 
heavens and rulest the raging of the sea, who hast 
compassed the water with bounds, until day and 
night come to an end, be pleased to receive into Thy 
almighty and most gracious protection Thy servants, 
the soldiers and sailors of our country. Preserve 
them from the dangers of the sea, and from the vio- 
lence of the enemy, that they may be a safeguard to 
the United States of America; that the inhabitants 
of our land, may, in peace and quietness serve Thee, 
our God; and that they may return in safety to enjoy 
the blessings of the land, with the fruits of their la- 
bor,and with a thankful remembrance of Thy mer- 
cies, to praise and glorify Thy Holy Name, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

After a victory on the part of the army or 
navy, or of both together, use the Thanksgiv- 
ing on page 311 of the Prayer Book: ‘‘O, Al- 
mighty God, the sovereign commander of all the 
world,” etc. 

Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Ephpbatha mission, worshipping in the chapel 
of St. John’s church, Detroit, was visited by the 
Bishop on Friday evening, May 6th. The priest- 
in-charge, the Rev. Austin W. Mann, adminis- 
tered Baptism, and presented two candidates 
for the laying on of hands. The Bishop ad- 
dressed the confirmed himself, as he is familiar 
with the manual alphabet, which he learned 
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years ago during his connection with the schoo? 
for deaf mutes in Philadelphia, as director. 


CrosweLu.—The little parishin this place, the 
Rev. Francis M. Bacon, rector, has been greatly 
blessed during this year. In January, the Rey. 
Fr. Weller, of Stevens Point, Wis., held a Mis- 
sion that has resulted in much good. A class of 
29 was presented, on the Feast of the Purifica 
tion, by the rector, a weekly Eucharist was es- 
tablished, and a higher degree of spirituality 
attained than ever before. Another result is 
the erection of a new building of a substantial 
character to supersede the present structure 
located in the outskirts of the village. The plans 
are furnished by Mr. John Sutcliffe, of Chicago. 
It will be a model of convenience and Churchli- 
ness, built of field stone, seating 200:people, and 
to cost $3,500. It is hoped that the church may 
be consecrated when finished. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.,. Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
JUNE 
1. Closing service at Bethany chapel. 
. Christ’s Hospital service, cathedral, Topeka. 
5. Church of the Covenant, Junction City and Fort. 
Riley. 

6. St. Paul's, Beloit. 7. Transfiguration, Logan. 

8. Mission, Kirwin. 9. Grace, Cawker City. 

10. St. Peter’s, Minneapolis. 

12. St. John’s, Abilene. 15. Emmanuel, Platte. 

16. Grace, Ottawa. 

17. St. Barnabas’, Williamsburg. 

21-23. Atchison convocation, at Trinity, Lawrence. 

Some of the people of the Pottawatomie In- 
dian Reservation have asked the Bishop to 
build a church and send them a clergyman. 
There is no church within 12 miles of the 
agency. He says with $1,000 he can build a 
suitable church and put a missionary in the 
field. Who willsend him $1,000? That is the 
only obstacleinthe way of supplying these Red- 
men.in the Reservation with Church privileges. 


St. Simon’s church (colored), Topeka, Canon 
Miner in charge, has been ceiled and decorated 
by the people themselves. Ten were confirmed 
at the last visitation of the Bishop. 


At Trinity church, Atchison, the Rev. J. A. 
Molineaux, rector, a large vested choir of 40 
voices has been recently introduced. The chan- 
cel of the church has been enlarged and other- 
wise improved. 


The Rey. W. G. Coote removes to Iola, where 
there is quite a growth in the town on account 
of the natural gas and the building of smelters. 
He retains charge of Kureka and Yates Centre.. 


Bishop Millspaugh visited Grace church, 
Hutchinson, the Rev. Arthur Chard, rector, 
May 9th, preached, and confirmed six persons. 
After the service, the congregation met the 
Bishop at the home of Mr. John W. Wood, when 
a very pleasant hour was spent in conversation 
and the discussion of substantial refreshments 
which were furnished by the ladies of the par- 
ish. A great improvement is manifest in the 
life of this parish, and it is to be hoped that it 
will soon be numbered among the strongest in 
the diocese. On Tuesday, May 10th, the Bishop 
visited the mission church of the Good Shep- 
herd at Sterling, preached, and confirmed two 
persons who were -presented by the rector 
of Hutchinson, who has charge of this work. 
This mission is in a hopeful condition, and ex- 
pects to build a church during the coming sum- 
mer, Funds were subscribed for this purpose, 
and a building committee appointed. On Wed- 
nesday, the Bishop, accompanied by Archdeacon 
Watkins, met the Rev. Mr. Emhardt at Great. 
Bend, and confirmed a class in this promising 
mission. 


The spring meeting of the Wichita convoca- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Krum, dean, met at Larned, 
May llth and 12th. It was opened with Even- 
ing Prayer, the subject of the sermon, preached 
by the Rey. Arthur Chard, being, ‘‘The spirit 
of missions.’”?> Thursday was made the occa- 
sion for the consesration of the church, which 
has been, through the kindness of a friend, 
freed from debt. The dean presented a class of 
seven young people for Confirmation, as the fruit 
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of this year’s work. At a missionary meeting 
in the evening, the Bishop and visiting clergy 
made stirring addresses. It was decided to hold 
the next meeting of convocation in the autumn, 
at Hutchinson. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

BrAcHMONT.—St. Paul’s church was conse- 

crated on Ascension Day by Bishop Lawrence. 
The Bishop, with the clergy, marched to the 
church doors and knocked. Mr. Francis S. 
Howard, the warden, opened them. The serv- 
ices were very impressive. The sermon, from 
Acts i: 1, was preached by the Bishop. After- 
wards a collation was served in Society Hall 
and addresses were made. Itis now proposed 
to erect a rectory. The church was built in 
1887. 
' Matpen.—St. Paul’s church has recently 
raised over $1,700. This will pay for the addi- 
tion made to the church last summer, by which 
a south aisle was added, accommodating 90 more 
persons. The lot and house adjoining the 
church have recently been purchased at a cost 
of $10,000. There are 325 communicants in the 
parish. 

Mitrorp.—A large brass chandelier in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Willis Temple has been given by 
Mrs. Croswell, a member of Trinity church. It 
hangs in the centre of the nave of the church. 
A large credence table with two shelves, and 
made of carved oak, with brass supports and 
carvings, has also been given by a number of 
friends of the parish. 


Norton.—Services are held here regularly on 
Sundays, by the Rev. Morton Stone, of Taunton. 
There is the nucleus of a promising work, and 
much interest is felt in it. 


Boston. —St. Ansgarius’ parish have pur- 
chased a church building and rectory at 777-9 
Shawmut ave., upon which there is a heavy 
mortgage. Friends ofthis good work are earn- 
estly asked to help. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Members of St. Bede’s deaf-mute mission 
spent a pleasant evening at the episcopal resi- 
dence, May 7th. Besides Bishop Gillespie, there 
were present the Rev. Messrs. McCormack, 
Hodge, Gairdner, and Mann. On the Sunday 
following, services were held by the latter in 
the chapel of St. Mark’s church. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 


EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
JUNE 
_ 7% Meeting of Council. 
14 Grafton Hall Commencement. 
16. Holy Apostles, Oneida. 
19. St. Agnes, Algoma. 
21. Christ. Sturgeon Bay. 
23. Holy Nativity, Jacksonport. 
24. Atonement, Fish Creek. 
26. Precious Blood, Gardner. 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

By the appointment of the Bishop, the Rev. 
Mr. Hoffman, of Canada, succeeds the late Rev. 
Robert Paul as rector of St. James’ church, Pu- 
laski. 

The parishioners of St. Andrew’s, Durham- 
ville, have started the “‘D. Ward Clark Memo- 
rial Fund,’’ the income of which is to help in- 
sure servives and Sunday school in this small, 
but earnest, mission. Though the amount is 
small—a little over $100—it will doubtless in- 
crease, and the existence of the fund is a wise 
and substantial memorial of Mr. Clark’s devot- 
ed labors. 


Formal notice by the secretary is given of 
the 30th annual convention of the diocese, to be 
held in ‘Trinity church, Utica, June 14th. No- 
tice is also ‘‘given that at this convention the 
Bishop expects to ask for the election of a co- 
adjutor-bishop of the diocese.” Following the 
convention, the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the founding of the parish 
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where it is held—Trinity church, the Rey. John 
R. Harding, rector—will be observed. 


The convocation of the Third district was 
held in Zion church, Greene, May 10-11th. In 
the absence of the dean, the Rey. R. G. Qnen- 
nell, the rector of the parish, the Rev. H. E. 
Hubbard, presided. The Rev. James H. Kidder 
read an able and instructive paper on ‘‘The his- 
toric episcopate and Church unity.’? The Rev. 
F. B. Keable preached at the Wednesday morn- 
ing service, from Eph. v: 23, on ‘The salvation 
of the human body.’’ The dean’s report pre- 
sented many encouraging features. The Book 
Club of the district was re-organized, and the 
Rev. H. D. Stebbins elected manager. Convo- 
cation closed with a missionary service and ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Messrs Saphore and La 
Roche. 


The eve of Ascension Day was generally ob- 
served in different parts of the diocese by spe- 
cial services and intercessions for missions. 


_ After a brave struggle against strong and pe- 
culiar difficulties, the parishioners of St. James’ 
parish, Syracuse, have lost their church editice 
by mortgage foreclosure. The patient and untir- 
ing efforts of the rector, the Rev. F. W. Web- 
ber, seconded by his people, have been unavail- 
ing, and the existence of the parish itself is 
threatened. 
; Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishoy 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
EPISCOPAL APPOINTMENTS 
JUNE 

1-2. Diocesan council, Minneapolis. 

3-4, Canonical examinations. 

5. Ordinations. 

8. All Saints’ school, Sioux Falls. 

13-17. Commencement of schools, Faribault. 

22. A. M., Consecration of church, Elysian; 4 P. M., 

Cordova; 8 P. M., Le Sueur Centre. 


31. Becker. 
JULY 


3. Minnetonka Beach. 

10. A.M., Longworth; Pp. M., Annanda’e. 

J1. 8 P.M., Buffalo. 

On April 24th, Bishop Whipple preached in 
the morning at St. Mark’s church, Minneapolis, 
and confirmed 16 persons. In the evening, he 
preached at St. Paul’s church, and confirmed 13 
persons. April 25th, the Bishop addressed the 
Church Club at St. Paul, on ‘‘Diocesan institu- 
tions.’? May 1st, he preached in the cathedral, 
Faribault, in the morning, and confirmed 40 per- 
sons; in the evening, preached at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault. May 2nd, he made an address 
on ‘‘The mission to the Ojibways,”’ before the 
Minnesota Historical Society, at St. Paul: also 
began his course of lectures on pastoral theol- 
ogy to the students of Seabury Divinity School. 
May 7th, Baptism in cathedral; May 8th, 
preached in the cathedral in the morning, und at 
St. Mary’s hall in the evening; May 11th, 
preached in St. Luke’s church, Willmar, and 
confirmed 30 persons. This vigorous parish, of 
which the Rey. D. T. Booth is rector, is a wit- 
ness to the value of long pastorates. May 12th, 
preached in theafternoon at Emmanuel Swedish 
church, Litchfield, and confirmed 12 persons. 
In the evening, preached, and confirmed eight 
persons at Trinity church, Litchfield. May 13th, 
celebrated an early Communion in the Swedish 
church, Litchfield. In the evening, preached 
to a large congregation in the church of St. 
Siegfried, Cokato. The Bishop is delighted at 
the zeal and devotion of these Swedish Church- 
men. May 15th, preached inthe morning at the 
church of St. Siegfried, at St. Paul, and con 
firmed four persons. In the evening, preached 
in St. Boniface church, St. Paul. 


Western Missouri 
Edwin Robert Atwill, D.D., Bishop 

The annual council of this diocese met at Se- 
dalia on May 17th and 18th. The opening sery- 
ice was the celebration of the Holy Communion 
on Tuesday, at 10:30 a. M., the Bishop being cel- 
ebrant. The convention sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Joseph Moran, from the text, ‘Ye 
are the Body of Christ.’ It was a forcible charge 
to the clergy of the diocese, and was delivered 
without notes. 
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The Bishop’s address was given in the after- 
noon, and abounded in items of interest concern- 
ing the work of the diocese. A graceful tribute 
was rendered to those who enabled the Bishop 
to attend the Lambeth Conference of last sum- 
mer, and a description of that notable gathering 
was given. The Rev. J.S. Moody, recently of 
Rockland, Me., was introduced to the diocese 
as the new archdeacon whose vigorous labors 
since the first of May have been so abundantly 
successful. A new missionary bas been engaged, 
and will begin work about May 25th, his stipend 
being paid by the Woman’s Auxiliary who have 
raised $500 for that purpose. 

A stirring missionary service was held in Cal- 
vary church on Tuesday evening, at which short. 
addresses were made on ‘‘Diocesan missions,’’ 
‘‘An instance of what has been done in one mis- 
sion of the diocese,” ‘‘Missions in general,’ and 
“How to raise money for missions.’? Rarely in 
the history of the diocese has a more enthusias- 
tic gathering been held. 

The old Standing Committee was re-elected, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Messrs. Cameron Mann, 
D.D., Robert Talbot, John Henry Hopkins; 
Messrs. Gardiner kathrop, B. D. Fryer, and 
John D. Richardson, Jr. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs. Cameron Mann, D.D., Robert Talbot, J. 
Stewart Smith, J. H. Hopkins; Messrs. Rich- 
ardson, of St. Joseph, McCann, of Springfield, 
Ashley, of Kansas City, and Zimmerman, of Se- 
dalia. 

The Bishop reports more Confirmations last 
year than during any year in the history of the 
diocese. A goodly balance also remains in the 
treasury for diocesan missions. 

The council adjourned to meet at Grace church, 
Kansas City, next year. 

Arkansas 
Henry N. Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The following were elected Deputies to Generat 
Convention: The Rev. Messrs. C. H. Lockwood, 
D. B. Ramsay, D.I. Hobbs, and J. J. Vaulx; 
Messrs. P. K. Roots, S. S. Faulkner, J. A 
Reeves, and J. M. Daggett. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The closing service and annual meeting of St. 
Monica’s League took place at the pro-cathe- 
dral, May 10th. After the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the sixth annual report was 
read. This association is an auxiliary to the 
Church Commission for Work among the Col- 
ored People, and the report shows that during 
the past year its aim has been chiefly to aid 
the industrial schools, which are striving to 
teach the colored youth of both sexes to be- 
come self-supporting. It has made grants of 
money to such schools, sent many valuable 
boxes of sewing materials, and assisted in such 
schemes as the ventilation of a school room, 
or the building of a tin shop, and has given oc- 
sional help in church repairs. The monthly re- 
ports from the regular beneficiaries have been 
encouraging, showing increase of numbers in 
theschools, and a wholesome ambition for higher 
kinds of work. The members of St. Monica’s 
League are Churchwomen;and a number of 
Churchmen, headed by the Bishop, are its pa- 
trons. Monthly meetings are held, at which 
the secretary of the commission is present, and 
gives advice as to grants and other subjects. 
An increase of members is earnestly desired, 
that this valuable and encouraging work may 
be increased, and all appeals responded to. Of- 
ficers of the league are: Mrs. Bancroft Davis, 
president; Mrs. Frank H. Bigelow, secretary ; 
Mrs. Henry E. Pellew, treasurer. 

A general meeting of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held on the evening of May 16th, 
in the Epiphany parish rooms. Mr. John W. 
Wood, general secretary, gave an address, and 
was followed by the Rev. Arthur Symington, 
of the Church of England, a missionary to the 
Congo Free State. The executive committee 
was instructed to make arrangements for a se- 
ries of services for men, to be held during the 
session of the General Convention next Octo- 
ber. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


E find in The Churchman an editorial on 

the imperative need of more volun- 
teers for the mission field. The call of 
Bishop Rowe is strong, emphatic, and pre- 
cise. He so pictures the situation as to 
leave no room for doubt or vagueness. No 
one who has read his letter, which we re- 
cently published, can fail to see that the 
Church has a cali to Alaska such as rarely 
comes to it. The Macedonian cry, ‘‘Come 
over and help us,” is unmistakable. Yet it 
appears that so far there is no response. 
While thousands of strong and indomitable 
men are eagerly rushing into that region, 
prepared to take every risk and to brave 
every hardship for the love of gold, it does 
not appear that the love of souls is bringing 
men to forsake all to seek and save that 
which is lost. While the flower of our 
youth throughout the land are eagerly en- 
listing under the national banner, hoping to 
win the laurels of earthly warfare, where 
are those who show equal eagerness to carry 
forward the banner of the Cross? Our con- 
temporary is inclined to lay something of 
this apparent unresponsiveness at the door 
of the bishops whose own work so crowds 
upon them that they are hardly willing to 
allow bright and promising young men to 
heed more distant calls. But it must be ad- 
mitted that there is more in the matter than 
this. We believe there is an inter-semi- 
nary wissionary association which holds 
conventions and devotes attention to the 
needs of the missionary field. It might be 
expected that out of this organization many 
vocations for the missionary life would be 
developed. But this does not seem to have 
been the case. Meanwhile, notfrom Alaska 
only, but from China and Japan, the call for 
menisurgentand persistent. Is it destined 
to remain unanswered? 


eer pata 
Faith and Worship 


E think few of our readers can be in any 

doubt as to the meaning of our edito- 
rialof April 30th, entitled ‘‘The Prayer Book 
a Bulwark of the Faith.’’ Nevertheless, in 
view of the correspondence which has ap- 
peared in our columns since that date, it 
seems necessary to add something further. 
The resolutions of Dr. Huntington, which 
appeared in his letter printed in our issue 
of May 7th, suppose the case of a ‘‘congre- 
gation of Christian people”’ desirous of com- 
ing into communion with theChurch. The 
congregation is perhaps one which has 
hitherto been connected with one of the 
various denominations, or it may have been 
independently organized, with a view to 
union with the Church on special terms. 
The terms proposed to meet such a case are 
the following: First, the congregation ‘‘ac- 
cepts” the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed. Second, the minister of the congre- 
gation receives episcopal ordination. Third, 
he covenants to use in public worship a form 
or directory set forth and authorized by the 
bishop. Fourth, this form or directory shall 
not contain anything contrary to the ‘‘doc- 
trine” of this Church; it shall make provis- 
ion for Confirmation; ‘‘and shall require in 
the administration of the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord the un- 
failing use of the words and elements or- 
dained by Christ Himself.” 
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It is a plan by which congregations 
hitherto attached to some other religious 
body may come into union with the Episco- 
pal Church with the smallest possible de- 
parture from their previous traditions, or 
others organized for this very purpose may 
preserve a character of their own, deter- 
mined by those who have taken part in their 
formation. In one respect such a congrega- 
tion will stand on the same plane with our 
parishes generally—it must be served by a 
priest regularly ordained. We are unable 
to see that the remaining provisions consti- 
tute of necessity any real safeguard of faith 
or practice. 

To require the two Creeds to be ‘‘ac- 
cepted,” perhaps simply by a vote of the 
congregation, can hardly be considered 
adequate to the occasion. It is suggested 
that this point might be covered by requir- 
ing the Creeds to be publicly recited on cer- 
tain occasions. But this would not suffice 
to render them familiar to the people and 
make their expressions the natural and 
spontaneous language of the heart in ex- 
pressing its devotion to God, and the foun- 
dation of Christian hope and thankfulness. 
We doubt if anything short of the old 
principle of constant repetition can possibly 
serve the purpose. And in view of present 
tendencies to impose non-natural interpre- 
tations upon the Creeds, it is more than 
doubtful whether it is safe to dissociate 
them from that environment which ina hun- 
dred ways serves to bind upon the soul their 
orthojox interpretation. The Christian 
Year, bringing every article of the Creed 
before the mind and emphasizing it by 
Scripture readings, collects, prefaces,chants, 
and hymns, becomes a powerful teacher of 
the Faith. And it is this, properly the 
liturgical system of the Church, which in a 
period like the present is of inestimable im- 
portance. It is painful to think of the possi- 
bility of congregations paying no respect toa 
system which has always been the most pow- 
erfulinstrument in the education of Christian 
people in faith and devotion, or only paying 
it such regard as is now given by a few of 
the Protestant Churches, to the extent of 
observing one or twoof the chief festivals. 


It is hardly necessary to show that the 
simple requirement, that in the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper the use 
of the words and elements ordained by 
Christ Himself shall be preserved, gives no 
security for the proper administration of 
those sacraments, or for perpetuating the 
teaching of the Church concerning them. 
According to the terms of this provision, it 
would be sufficient to read the history of the 
Institution as a lesson, and then distribute 
bread and wine. 

But we are reminded that the ‘‘form or 
directory” to be used by any such congre- 
gation must be authorized by the bishop, 
and that we ought to trust to the wisdom 
and discretion of the ‘‘successors of the 
Apostles.” The fact remains that in this 
matter the Church does not trust the indi- 
vidual bishop. It is said that in the earli- 
est period of the Church, each bishop had 
the jus liturgicum in his own diocese with- 
out restriction. He had supreme control 
over his own liturgy. But for many ages it 
has not been so. Little by little, canons 
were passed limiting the episcopal right in 
this matter. Provincial control superseded 
that of the diocesan bishop. And from the 
province, this control passed to the national 
Church, or to a patriarchal jurisdiction. In 
our own Church, the jus liturgicwm of the 
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individual bishop has been very strictly 
limited. Theregular worship of the Church 
has been taken out of his hands. It is not 
even subject to the exclusive control of the 
whole House of Bishops. A bishop may set 
forth special services, but only for occasions 
not provided for in the Prayer Book, and he 
may, we suppose, license hymns; but he 
cannot set aside any service in the Prayer 
Book or substitute any other form. Upon 
what principle, then, are we asked to trust 
the bishop in a matter in which forages the 
Church has not trusted him? 


This want of trust, leading on to careful 
limitation of power, was not founded upon 
suspicion of intentional unfaithfulness, but 
upon a conviction of the supreme impor- 
tance of the subject involved. The wor- 
ship of the Church is second to no other ele- 
ment of its life. History shows, in the 
present no less than in the past, that the 
force and energy of the Church is exerted 
through her liturgy more strongly than in 
any other way. Through it she wins the 
multitude, and through it she trains them 
and moulds them after they are won. We 
cannot view with equanimity any plan, 
however well meant, which would relegate 
the liturgy to an inferior place and con- 
fess to men that that for which our fore- 
fathers contended so strenuously is, after 
all, a matter of little moment. 
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Election and Consent 


‘A T the annual convention of the diocese 

of Florida, as reported in our issue of 
May l4th, Mr. G. R. Fairbanks offered a reso- 
lution that a memorial be presented to the 
coming General Convention, asking for the 
repeal of apart of Title 1, Canon 19, relating 
to the election and consecration of bishops. 
According to the present law, when a bishop 
has been elected in any diocese, his conse- 
cration cannot take place until the consent 
has been obtained of a majority of the 
Standing Committees of all the dioceses; if 
the election is held within three months be- 
fore the meeting of the General Convention, 
instead of the consent of the Standing Com- 
mittees, that of the House of Deputies must 
be obtained. After this, the election is sub- 
mitted to the bishops for final ratification. 
The proposal of the diocese of Florida is 
that the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of the Standing Committees or of the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, shall be abol- 
ished. This will leave the confirmation of 
an episcopal election to the House of Bish- 
ops alone. In several instances serious 
trouble has arisen out of the right which 
the present canon gives to the dioceses at 
large of opposing, if they see fit, the choice 
of one of their number. The history of the 
diocese of Chicago supplies two of the most 
notable cases in point. 

It has been contended that in its incep- 
tion this provision was meant to go no fur- 
ther than an endorsement of the regularity 
of an election, as indicated by the testimo- 
nials submitted, but it has not been possible 
to restrict the action of the committees in 
this way. They have felt at liberty to re- 
fuse consent on general grounds, without 
any regard to the testimonials before them. 
In times of party strife itis certain that, 
in some instances, decisions will be based 
simply upon partisan affiliations. A Stand- 
ing Committee, in acting upon such a mat- 
ter, cannot be held to any strict account, 
and consequently will not always have such, 
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a sense of responsibility as to insure a proper 
judicial spirit. Again, it is difficult to see 
the fairness of allowing other dioceses to 
take such an important part in a matter 
which properly belongs to one only. On the 
other hand, it is an inherent right of the 
bishops of a province (and the Church in the 
United States is at present one province) to 
decide upon the admission of a new member 
into their own body. Theirs is the right to 
consecrate, and the responsibility which 
this involves of sitting in judgment upon 
‘candidates for the episcopate cannot, or, at 
any rate, ought not to be impaired. At pres- 
ent, the action of the majority of the Stand- 
ing Committees may produce a moral pres- 
sure difficult to overcome. The decision of 
the bishops is embarrassed and deprived of 
a measure of the freedom which should 
characterize it. 

The Joint Commission on the Revision of 
the Canons, in the report recently published, 
have already proposed the change for which 
the diocese of Florida petitions. In this re- 
port, Canon 9, ‘‘Of Ordination and Conse- 
cration of Bishops,’* requires the certificate 
of election to be forwarded to the presiding 
officer of the House of Bishops, who is to 
communicate it to every bishop of this 
Church who is entitled to act, and upon ob- 
taining the consent of a majority of such 
bishops, take order for the consecration. 
There are solid reasons for this change in 
our order of procedure, and it is to be hoped 
it may receive the favorable attention of the 
next General Convention. 


puss cane 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
-CLVI. 


OME one has asked me what excommuni- 
cation means in our Church. Let me see 
if I can tell without exposing myself to it. 
A general definition is: ‘‘The partial or to- 
tal, temporary or perpetual, exclusion of a 
member from the privileges of the Church.” 
There is plenty of the plainest Scripture for 
itsuse. As it would take up all my space if 
I quoted the texts, I will just indicate them, 
and you can look them up for yourselves: St. 
Matt. xviii: 15, II Thess. iii: 14, Titus iii: 10, 
(Cor. xvi: 22, I Cor. v: 5; nor can I go into 
the history of excommunication. It was 
once about the most horrible thing that 
could happen to a man. His very wife 
avoided him as if he were a leper. No 
tradesman would sell him anything. No ser- 
vant would work for him, and everybody 
crossed to the other side of the street when 
‘they.saw himcoming. Excommunication in 
our own Church means debarring a man 
from receiving the Lord’s Supper, from 
being buried according to the form in the 
Book of Common Prayer. It does not shut 
any one out from the public worship of the 
Church, and he sits among the faithful if 
hepleases. Theoffences for which a Jayman 
may be excommunicated are: 1. Open and 
notorious evil living. 2. Doing wrong to 
one’s neighbor in such a way that the con- 
gregation is offended. 3. Feeling and show- 
ing malice and hatred toward any one. In 
all these cases the sentence of the parish 
priest must immediately be made known to 
the bishop who may annul it any moment 
he sees fit. Irecollect a case in this diocese 
where a priest excommunicated a lady who 
was indifferent to her husband. Bishop 
Whitehouse did not wait to write. He tele- 
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graphed the priest to restore her forthwith. 
In the Civil War a priest in a near diocese 
excommunicated a venerable gentleman be- 
cause he was a ‘‘copperhead.” The’ bishop 
restored him by the next mail. Observe 
how carefully we have guarded excommun- 
ication. Evil living must be open and no- 
torious before the priest can shut out the 
offender from the Communion. Secret sin, 
known to but few persons, he will of course 
labor with in private, but he has no right 
openly to excommunicate such a sinner. 
The scandal must be notorious. It is the 
same way with injuring your neighbor. 
Only when that becomes a public disgrace 
and offends the congregation, can the min- 
ister proceed to the awful extremity of de- 
barring a man from the Body and Blood of 
his Lord. If a priest knows communicants 
of the Church to be filled with hatred, bit- 
ter and venomous, against each other, he 
is bound to warn them not to come to the al- 
tar until they are reconciled. If one per- 
sists in his i'l will, then he must excommun- 
icate him until he repents; but if one pro- 
fesses a willingness to forgive, he must be 
admitted to commune. Ido not think any 
layman could be debarred from the altar 
for heresy. Two hundred years ago, a wrong 
belief stretched you on agridiron or strung 
you up to a tree, but we have grown to have 
more of the spirit of our Master, and to tol- 
erate with great gentleness errors of the in- 
tellect and vagaries of the mind. Ofcourse 
it is very different with clergymen. A 
Church must protect its pulpit from false 
teaching, and have the power to oust men 
who will not teach its creed. I have wit- 
nessed several attempts in General Conven- 
tion to introduce Jaws applying to laymen in 
this respect, but they have always been sig- 
nally defeated. 


You may ask: ‘‘Why should there be any 
such thing as excommunication at all?” If 
you will reflect for a moment, you will see 
that not even a literary or a social club 
could be carried on without the power of ex- 
cluding those who disturbed the harmony 
and annoyed the other members. Excom- 
munication isa thing society practices every 
day as absolutely necessary for its protec- 
tion. For example: Let an army officer show 
cowardice, and forthwith the whole army 
will excommunicate him, refuse to receive 
him, or even eat with him. No matter how 
terrible a trial thismay be to him, the doom 
will be inexorable. This will apply every- 
where, and it isan awful power, but you con- 
fess its justice, and bow to what society 
looses and binds. Certainly, then, it is self- 
evident that the Church must have the same 
power that allother organized bodies have. 
The officers of the Church must have the 
power to preserve it from contamination, to 
weed its garden. It would just become a 
jelly fish, unless it had consistency enough 
to insure orthodoxy in its teachers and de- 
cency in its members. I do not think I need 
argue the point about the clergy pronounc- 
ing the sentence. They are the natural 
mouthpieces of the Church, and when it says 
in Scripture that when they excommunicate 
or restore any one (bind or loose) it is rati- 
fied in heaven, it implies of course that their 
sentence isa just one. God could approve of 
no other sentence, and of a just one He 
must approve. Remember you can excom- 
municate yourself without bell, book, or 
candle. Sin does it, and itself pronounces 
the sentence which a loving Redeemer is 
ever ready to dissolve on a true repentance. 
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The Rescue of Cuba 


BY BISHOP SATTERLEE 


OUBTLESS it is as strange to many of 
you as it is to me, to realize that, while 
we are quietly gathered here, our peace- 
loving, Christian country is carrying on a 
deadly war with one of the ancient nations 
of Europe. Though many of us had strong 
hopes that the objects which the President 
set forth in his very able message to Con- 
gress could and would have been accom- 
plished without the necessity of bloodshed, 
there is no question that the principles at 
stake which have brought about this war, 
and which have so deeply stirred the Amer- 
ican nation, are inspired by a Christian love 
of truth and justice. Nor is there any ques- 
tion that the results of the conflict between 
the United States and Spain, whatever they 
may be, will have a memorable influence, 
not only in elevating the position of Amer- 
ica among the nations and in creating a new 
perspective regarding our international re- 
lation with other countries, but in marking 
an epoch in civilization itself. Forwe are 
engaging in this war, nor for the sake of self- 
ish greed or gain, but distinctly for the 
sake of moral principle. 


A reign, not of law, but of lawlessness, in 
which hundreds. of thousands of innocent 
lives have been sacrificed, and extending 
over a series of many years, has existed in 
a neighboring island, not a’ hundred miles 
from our shores; and it has at last culminated 
in an overt act of lawlessness against our- 
selves, whereby one of the ships of our own 
navy has been recklessly destroyed. 


‘It is a simple matter of common justice 
that this reign of lawlessness should end, 
whoever the wrong-doers may be; and that 
the oppressed and persecuted people of that 
island should have the same rights and the 
same freedom that all the other civilized 
nations of the world enjoy. And since they 
cannot protect themselves, we have resolved 
to protect them. 


This is the first time in our history that 
as a nation we have emerged from the 
sphere of our own private life to touch the 
wider circle of interests in which all Euro- 
pean nations have their common share; and 
whether they will or not, the example of 
America, together with the unity of life and 
purpose in the United States, as herein dis- 
played, is placing us in the vanguard of 
civilization. For we are fighting this battle 
because we recognize the brotherhood of 
man, which knows no national boundaries 
or distinctions; because we recognize the 
truth that if one nation suffer all the nations 
suffer with it; because we believe in, and 
are determined to guard and protect, those 
ruling ideas of civilization which are the 
common heritage of all Christian nations. 

What all Europe refused to do for down- 
trodden Armenia, we in America are doing 
for down-trodden Cuba. In this the verdict 
of future history will undoubtedly be against 
civilized Europe, and in favor of civilized 
America; and if so, we are now making a 
record and precedent in the history of the 
world that will be far-reaching in its benefi- 
cent results. Indeed, it may be that, in 
God’s providence, our nation, in all this, is 
an instrument in His hands for hastening 
the day when that prayer of the ages shall 
be answered: ‘“‘Thy kingdom come; Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’’— 
Convention Address, 1898. 
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The Church’s Obligations 
Towards the Young 
(CONCLUDED), 

BY THE REV. C. 0. ARNOLD 


UT how can the quality and quantity of 
religious education be improved? I am 
asked. 

This concerns priests of the Church pri- 
marily. 

Our Sunday-schools, no matter how large 
or small, can conveniently be divided into 
three departments,—infant, intermediary, 
and advanced. To achieve results, each of 
these departments ought to meet the parish 
priest twice a week for religious instruc~ 
tion. This will give him an opportunity to 
come in close contact with each individual 
scholar, and as the best work in awakening 
souls is invariably done through individual 
spiritual intercourse, this opportunity can- 
not be overestimated. It will help the par- 
ish priest to establish and maintain a ten- 
der and intimate spiritual relation,—to dis- 
cover the doubts and perplexities, the sins, 
negligences, and ignorances of the children 
committed to his care; it will aid him in de- 
termining the intellectual capacity of his 
children, and thus enable him to adapt his 
instruction to their intellectual limitations 
on the one hand, and on the other to take 
proper and logical steps to widen and ex- 
tend their intellectual grasp and capacities. 
Meeting all his children twice a week, in 
addition to the regular Sunday school in- 
struction, it is obvious that more and better 
results can be obtained than by one hour’s 
instruction on Sunday, when, of necessity, 
the work of teaching his children must be 
left almost entirely to inexperienced and un- 
trained workmen. The more time we can 
devote to our children, the more bountiful 
the results. The more often we can reiter- 
ate the great facts of the Christian religion 
and emphasize the lessons they teach, the 
oftener we can present in various lights, 
under manifold and varying illustrations 
and from different view-points, the spiritual 
truths committed to our stewardship, the 
more firmly can we impress them upon our 
children, the more will they rejoice in their 
Christian privileges, and the more will 
they learn to value the opportunities and 
blessedness of a thorough religious educa- 
tion. 

“Absurd proposition,” says the already 
over-burdened city rector. .‘‘The details of 
administration, the care and supervision of 
all organizations, the direction of all paro- 
chial activities, the obligation of parish 
calls, the preparation of two sermons a week, 
and the many outside demands upon my 
physical strength, all these things preclude 
the possibility of devoting any time during 
the week to the religious instruction of the 
children of my parish.” 

Isimply answer: Respice finem ! 

The Church's periods of greatest spiritual 
strength and permanent influence, of rich 
spiricual harvests and irresistible develop- 
ment, were ever those during which she 
recognized the superiority of constructive 
methods over policies and methods of re- 
construction; in Gladstone’s words, during 
which she acted upon the principle that for- 
mation of character was greater work than 
reformation of character. 

If the children committed to our care are 
immature Christians whom it is our duty to 
lead to ecclesiastical and spiritual maturity, 
their souls and hearts and minds, their steps 
and interests, must be sacredly guarded, 
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persistently directed, and firmly rooted in 
Him whois the source of spiritual life and 
human happiness. 

Neglect that, fail to form a child’s char- 
acter while impressions are easily made, 
waste the time which constitutes the most 
intrinsically valuable period of human 
life, and the end will be moral and spiritual 
deterioration of the rising generation; 
slowly, perhaps, but none the less surely, 
they will drift into asoul-destroying form of 
materialism, from which the most strenuous 
efforts of reformative activities may not be 
able to reclaim them. 

Substitute for conscientious and inspiring 


teaching of the lofty precepts of Christ’s 


most holy religion, the chimerical schemes, 
the fantastic notions, the woefully perverted 
efforts put forth in many directions to save (?) 
souls, which to an intelligent agnostic must 
not only appear ridiculcus, but present to 
him a supremely disgusting spectacle of 
ecclesiastical buffoonery, and the end must 
be distress of individuals, distress of nations. 

But is it true that priests of the Church 
cannot find time and strength to gather 
part of their children about them every day 
for religious instruction? Under present 
circumstances, and in many cases, it is true. 
But why is it so? Simply because the priests 
have allowed the laity to lay burdens on 
them which properly belong to the laity. 
First, as to details of administration; so far 
as they are spiritual, they belong to the 
priest; so far as they are temporal, they be- 
long to the wardens and vestrymen. Why, 
for instance, should a parish priest be ham- 
pered in his spiritual work by looking after 
the finances of the parish? That work be- 
longs to the vestry! Why not insist that 
they perform their duties. 

As to the care and supervision of paro- 
chial organizations, I can only say that a 
multiplicity of organizations is apt to be an 
element of weakness rather than an element 
of spiritual strength. Parochial organiza- 
tions are only valuable in that measure 
in which they contribute to the spiritual 
strength and vigor of the parish. I would 
rather have but two organizations in which 
every member burns with zeal for work in 
the Master’s vineyard, than the. many 
pseudo-religious organizations and societies 
which parade under an ecclesiastically-eu- 
phonious name, but do not raise a finger in 
dead earnest to break down the stronghold 
of Satan. 

As to parish calls, my experience has 
been that parents will gladly relieve their 
priest of this obligation, when they observe 
that he takes an earnest, self-sacrificing in- 
terest in their children. Again, as to the 
preparation of two sermons a week, Bible- 
class lectures, etc., [must make the confes- 
sion that, with slight verbal alterations 
so as to adapt matter and form to maturer 
judgment and intellect, I have repeatedly 
preached to my congregations upon subjects 
treated with my children, and have found 
the action profitable. 

If the mission of the Church is to teach all 
nations, then let us begin by properly and 
conscientiously teaching. those under our 
immediate care and supervision, for under 
present conditions and circumstances, teach- 
ing is of more importance than preaching. 

pa Ges 

Lirr is like an ancient building which needs 
constant repair and constant watching, lest 
disregard of proportion or a too carelessly im- 
posed weight should wreck rhe whole design, 


and this is known to the Master Builder, God.— 
Canon Newbolt. 
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Indissolubility of Marriage* 


Christ, clothed with the authority of the 
Highest Lawgiver, restored the original order 
to exclusive validity. In accordance with this, 
all who name the Name of Christ must judge 
concerning marriage; in accordance with this 
alone may enter into it. They should know 
that the joining together of the two is not only 
a human, but also a divine, act. Such acts as 
in outward appearance are performed by mor- 
tals, but in which a divine action accomplishes 
itself,are rightly called mysteries or sacraments. 
As it is with the bond between God and man, so 
is it with that which unites us to one another. 
With this agrees the further declaration of the 
Lord in St. Mark (x: 11, 12). So, as might have 
been expected, the divine principle is declared 
without any reservation, here and in St. Luke 
(xvi: 18). 

The same principle is repeated and pressed 
more earnestly by St. Paul (I. Cor. vii: 10, 11, 
39; Rom. vii: 1-3), and before all this, all the 
thoughts, desire, devices, and propositions of 
man must give way. But is not this altered 
by those words of Christ in St. Matthew (v: 
32 and xix:9)? 

Who would not at first sight imagine that 
here, in the case of adultery, the Protestant di- 
vorce and re-marriage was really allowed? 
Yet must that other declaration of Christ, in 
which no limitation is found, cause us some hes- 
itation even at first. 

Could Christ really limit by an exception, 
which completely overthrows the principle 
of that which He had once positively taught 
without any limitation? 

It further deserves careful attention, that 
here, too, Christ, in the second proposition: 
‘‘Whoso marrieth her that is put away commit- 
teth adultery,’’ mentions no exception, and yet 
she might have been the innocent party. But 
lastly, let us look narrowly at the former deci- 
sive proposition. Where is the permission 
placed—‘‘except it be for fornication’’? 

Not after the words which speak of re-mar- 
riage, but after those which treat of separation 
and of putting away. He who puts away his 
wife already commits sin, save in the case of 
her unfaithfulness. He who marries another 
in the place of her whom he has put away, com- 
mits sin without any exception. 

This sense of the text alone agrees with the 
words of Christ, and with those of St. Paul 
(Rom. vii: 2, 3). 

Now, then, we shall first be able to under- 
stand rightly the astonishment of the disciples 
who said: ‘‘If the case of the man be so with 
his wife, it is good not to marry.”’ 

So they said, confounded by hearing that 
even in the case of unfaithfulness and of di- 
vorce, the other party was still bound till the 
death of her whom he had put away. For this. 
reason, Christ himself acknowledged how hard 
this saying was to hear, and ended with a. 
solemn word concerning renunciation forever, 
which some should lay upon themselves for the 
sake of the kingdom of heaven (St. Matthew 
xx 2) 


*From ‘‘Christian Family Life,” by H. W. J. 
Thiersch, Ph.D., D.D. Bosworth & Harrison, 215 Re- 
gent st., London. 


Letters to the Editor 


IMMORTALITY A NATURAL SEQUENCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Anent the last talk of Dr. Locke, I am re- 
minded of an experience on one occasion, which 
very pointedly illustrates the Doctor’s leading 
argument. I was traveling, and stopped:at a 
country inn. The proprietor proved to be a 
Jew. After supper, when all had gone to bed, 
we sat up and talked. ‘You cannot guess of 
what religion 1 am,’’ said the proprietor. I 
guessed several times, and failed. Finally he 
told me what he was. Presently the question 
turned on immortality, and while I was giving 
my views—which, of course, was to be expected 
—I said, among other things, that any other 
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idea than that of immortality was unnatural. 
I wanted to say more, but was stopped by the 
proprietor who remarked: ‘You have said 
enough, it is unnatural.” Prigst. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In discussing the relations of Prof. Briggs to 
the Episcopal Church, The Independent (a free 
lance, acknowledging neither Pope nor Prelate, 
presbytery nor congregation) interlards its spe- 
cial revelation as to the beliefs, views, move- 
ments, and intentions of Prof. Briggs, with the 
following mis-statement as to fact: ‘“Afterthe 
rebuff which the Pope has given to the Church 
of England, any effort at present to bring the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches together into 
any mutual recognition seems to us quixotic.” 
Now this paragraph is both absurd and un- 
truthful. The statement as to the “rebuff 
which the Pope has given to the Church of 
England,” is either the product of gross ignor- 
ance, or a wanton mis-statement of fact; the 
truth being, as any one knows who is at all in- 
formed as to the real status of the Church ques- 
tion involved, that if any rebuff at all was 
given, it was bestowed by the English episco- 
pate upon the Pope when they rejected his ad- 
vances and overtures. 

We would suggest tothe writer above quoted, 
that before he uses the term “‘quixotic,”’ again, 
it would be well for him to look into his ‘‘Web- 
ster,’ or some other equally reliable work upon 
the definition of words. In the above-men- 
tioned reliable authority, the word ‘‘quixotic”’ 
is defined quite fully, doubtless for the benefit 
of any one who may be ignorant as to the life 
and travels of a most interesting personage. as 
follows: ‘‘That form of delusion which tends to 
extravagant and absurd undertakings, or sacri- 
fice, in obedience to a morbidly romantic ideal 
of duty or honor, as illustrated by the exploits 
of Don Quixote.” Now, if the writer above 
quoted knew what he was writing about, and 
knew what he was writing, he must have in- 
tended to say that the recent effort of the Pope, 
and doubtless of some of the most excellent, 
worthy, and high-minded of the English clergy, 
to bring about a ‘“‘mutual recognition” of the 
two greatest bodies representative of the reli- 
gion of Christ existing, seemed to him to bea 
‘delusion,’ “extravagant,” and ‘‘absurd,’’ and 
that it involved a ‘morbidly romantic ideal of 
duty.”? Hither he meant this, or he was ignorant 
of the meaning of the word he so confidently 
used. If he really meant what hesaid, he ought 
henceforth cease to ‘‘dabble’’ in Church matters 
at all, being manifestly unfitted for the task he 
assumes, andis a mere caviler and unfriendly 
critic of one of the highest efforts and ideals of 


the Christian Church, that of oneness or unity.- 


If he did not mean what he wrote on account of 
ignorance of the correct meaning of the term he 
used, then he should cease writing the English 
language until he is better fitted to use it ap- 
propriately or correctly. 

_The writer of the article above quoted from 
this “free lance,’’ further states concerning 
Prof. Briggs, that ‘‘His year abroad, mostly 
spent at Rome in the study of Church questions, 
has emphasized these (i.e. Churchly) tenden- 
cies.” We venture to assert,as to the special rev- 
elation here displayed, that itis equally at fault 
with the above quotations in regard to the facts. 
We do not believe that Prof. Briggs did ‘‘spend 
most of his year at Rome in the study of Church 
questions.’’? It would be interesting to learn the 
real facts from Prof. Briggs. J. E. B. 

Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. A. Sprague Ashley has resigned the rec- 
torship of All Saints’ Memorial church, Meriden, 
Conn., to take effect July Ist. 

The address of the Rev. E. H. J. Andrews has 
been changed from El Paso, Tex., to Runge, Tex. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Aucock, curate of All Saints 
church, Providence, R. I., has been elected rector of 
the parish. 

The Rey. Alexander Coffin has resigned St. Peter's 
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church, North La Crosse, and St. Paul’s, Onalaska, 
diocese of Milwaukee, and has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Philip's church, Joplin, Mo. He will enter upon 
his duties the Sunday after Ascension Day. Please 
address accordingly. 

The Rev. Alfred S, Clark, rector of Christ church, 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been given an indefinite leave 
of absence, to accompany the 7th Regiment to Manila. 
He has been their chaplain for three years. 


The Rev. Wm. Cross, rector of St. Luke’s, Hot 
Springs, Ark., has been appointed chaplain of the 
First Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, by Gov. Jones. 


The Rev. W. G. Coote is to be addressed at Iola. 
Kan. 

The Rev. Chas. E. Cragg has accepted the curacy of 
Christ church, Brooklyn, Greater New York. 

The Rev. George Wm. Douglas, D. D., has resigned 
the rectorship of Trinity church, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. George G. Deland is to be addressed at 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

The Rev. John C. Fair has resigned the curacy of 
St. John’s church, Borough of Richmond, Greater 
New York, and accepted the rectorship of St. Ste- 
phen’s church, Tottenville, Greater New York. 


The address of the Rev. Andrew Fleming has been 
changed from Ashland, Ky., to 165 Macon st., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

The Rev. David L. Fleming has been granted indef- 
inite leave of absence by the vestry of St. George’s 
church, Leadville, Col., to serve as chaplain of the 
First Regiment Infantry, Colorado Volunteers. 


The Rev. Danie] Henshaw, D.D., has become rec- 
tor emeritus of All Saints’ church, Providence, R. I. 


The Rev. Robert L. Lynch has resigned St. George's, 
Maynard, Mass. 


The announcement that the Rev. Robt. Scott would 
take charge at Shelter Island, N. Y., this summer, is 
incorrect. 

The Rev. Gouverneur Morris Wilkins is to be ad- 
dressed at the chapel of the Messiah, 206 E. 95th st., 
New York city. 


The Rev. J. Ogle Warfield, rector of St. Michael’s 
parish, diocese of Easton, has been granted a leave of 
absence to travel abroad thissummer. He expects to 
be gone about two and a half months. 


Official 


ALL communications intended for the president of 
the Standing Committee of South Carolina, should 
now be addressed to the Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D.D., 
President, Charleston, S. C. 


KEMPER HALL, KENOSHA, WIS. 

The annual Retreat at Kemper Hall for associates 
and other ladies, will begin with Vespers on Tuesday, 
June 21st, closing with the Celebration on Saturday. 
June 25th, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, 
Superior of the Congregation of Our Holy Saviour, 
conductor. Please address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 
at Kemper Hall. 


SPIRITUAL RETREAT FOR CLERGYMEN 

A Retreat for tke clergy will be held in the church 
of the Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning on 
the evening of Tuesday, June 2!st, and ending on 
the morning of Saturday, June 25th, conductor, the 
Rev. James O. S. Huntington, Superior of the Order 
of the Holy Cross. Rooms and meals at the Hotel 
Royal, opposite the church, for four dollars for the 
time. Address REV. FRANK A. SANBORN, 28 Carteret 
st., Newark, N. J. 


DIOCESE OF MARQUETTE 

The 3rd annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
will be held at Trinity church, Houghton, Mich., on 
Tuesday, June 14th, beginning with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 10:30 A. M.; and the 3rd an- 
nual convention of the diocese of Marquette will be 
held at the above-named church and place on 
Wednesday, June 15th, 1898. Morning Prayer will be 
said at 9:30, followed by a celebration of the Holy 

Communion at 10:30 A.M. PERCY G. ROBINSON, 
Diocesan Secretary. 


Ordinations 


An ordination service of much interest was held by 
Bishop Davies at Christ church, Detroit, on May 
llth. Four deacons were advanced to the priesthood: 
The Rev. Thomas F. Davies, Jr., the Bishop’s son, 
now assistant to the rector of the church of the In- 
carnation, New York; the Rev. Geo. H. Harris, in 
charge of St. Stephen’s church, Wyandotte, Mich.; 
the Rev. Arthur Beaumont who at Eastertide began 
duty in the adjacent parishes of Howell, Brighton, 
and Hamburg, in the diocese of Michigan, and the 
Rev. Charles J. H. Mockridge, now in charge of St. 
Mary’s chapel, Detroit. The sermon, which was 
most fitting and impressive, was delivered by the 
Rey. Wm. M. Grosvenor, rector of the church of the 
Incarnation, New York. A congregation of good size 
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was present, and a score of priests in the chancel, 
many of whom united with the Bishop in the imposi- 
tion of hands. 


Died 
BOLTON.—On May 18, at the residence of his son-in- 


law, Francis T. Chambers, Penllyn, Pa., the Rev. John 
Bolton. 


Bours.—In Syracuse, N. Y., May 11th, 1898, Mrs 
Mary Isabella Bours, widow of the Rev. W. W. Bours, 
formerly of Jacksonville, Fla., and sister of the Rev. 
Joseph M. Clarke, of Syracuse, at the age of 66 years. 


CaAIN.—Entered into rest, at her home in West Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 14th, 1898, Mrs. Lucy A. Cain, form- 
erly of Milwaukee, Wis., aged 81 years. Interment at 
Milwaukee. 


PORTER.—Entered into rest, at Citra, Fla., May 14, 
in the 68th year of her age, Mrs. Louisa Virginia Por- 
ter, widow of Mr. P. H. Porter, formerly of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


PIFFARD.—Ertered into life eternal, at her home 
in Piffard, N.Y., on Sunday morning, May 15th, 1898, 
and buried in Geneseo, N. Y., where she was a faith- 
ful daugbter of the Church, Miss Ann Matilda Pif- 
fard, in the 69th year of her age. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. D. D., LL. D., D.C. L, 
BISHOP OF IOWA 
The committee appointed at a meeting of the bish- 
ops, and of the clergy and laity, of the diocese of 
Iowa, attending the funeral of Bishop Perry at Du- 
buque, Iowa, May 14, 1898. submit the following: 
Whereas, in the Providence of Almighty God, the 
diocese of Iowa and the entire Church has suffered a 
great and sore loss in the death of William Stevens 
Perry, Bishop and Doctor in Divinity; be it therefore 
Resolved: That we hereby place on record our high 
appreciation of the life, character, and work of the 
late Bishop of Iowa, and that we thank God for his 
example and for the influence exerted by him in his 
day and generation. 
f S. Ro J. Hoy. fal 
Committee HAMILTON SCHUYLER, 
GEO. F. HENRY, 
The above resolution was unanimously adopted by 
the meeting. 
J. HOLLISTER LYNCH, 
Secretary. 


BIsHOP D. S. TUTTLE, 
Chairman. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rey JOSHUA 
KIMBEK, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Acknowledgments 


THE wivesof Aaron and Hur, Gladstone, Mich., re- 
alized by their Easter sale $130, and they still have 
goods enough unsold to constitute the nucleus of an- 
other bazar inthe autumn. Answers to their appeal 
came even from Nice and Constantinople. Grace 
church will surely have a rectory. 


Church and Parish 


A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THP 
LIVING CHURCH. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, thoroughly competent 
and experienced, is open to engagement, and is desir- 
ous of going out West or South. Unmarried (28). Ex- 
pert trainer of voices. Organ recitals. Address, F. C. 
C. G.,this office. 


A PRIEST, about thirty years of age, would like to 
supply a parish during August. Good Churchman. 
Excellent reader. Musical. Considered an eloquent 
extempore preacher. Address S., care THE LIVING 
CHURCH. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, May, 1898 


1. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. 3rd Sunday after Easter. 


Red. 

8. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
15. 5th Sunday after Easter. (Rogation.) White. 
16. ROGATION Day. Violet. 
17. he ve Violet. 
18, +t s¢ Violet. (White at Evensong.) 
19. ASCENSION DAY. White. 
22. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
29. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
30. Monday in Whitsun week. Red. 
31. Tuesday in Whitsun week. Red, 


The Lord’s Day 


BY THE REV. J. B. BLANCHET, D.D. 


O Son of God, make us to keep 
This first and best of days, 

In hallow’d courts and temples meet, 
With worship, prayer. and praise. 


Grant usinit with spirit meek 
Thy precious Word to hear, 

In faithful hearts engrafted deep, 
With pure and holy fear. 


This day of Holy Eucharists, 
Of lively faith and love, 

Of joyous hope and pardon sweet 
From God who reigns above— 


In this we find God’s promised rest 
To our redeemed race, 

Rich in His love and holiness, 
In perfect truth and grace. 


O blessed day, with open hearts, 
We greet thy glorious rays, 

Oday of sweet and solemn thoughts, 
Of hymns and won@rous praise. 


To Father, Son, and Spirit, One, 


All praise and honor be, 
AS was, and is,and is to come, 


To all eternity. Amen. 
— eo 
Whitsunday 


Pee seat will be Whitsunday, a fes- 
tal day of the very highest order. There 
is none greater. It has every mark of dis- 
tinction that the Church can give, such as 
special Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Proper 
Psalms, with Proper Preface in the Com- 
munion Office, and for six days after. 

The day has not, perhaps, such a hold on 
men as have Christmas and Easter, but it 
ranks with them in every way. It does not 
come tous in as human a way as do those 
other great days, but when we think of what 
it stands for, we will see that there is none 
that should be more honored or more dear. 
It is the birthday of the Christian Church, 
the annually recurring witness to the ful- 
fillment of the Lord’s gracious promise-— 
“Twill pray the Father, and He shall give 
you another Comforter, that He may abide 
with you foreyer; even the Spirit of truth; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it 
seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him; but 
ye know Him; for He dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.” The day commemorates 
the fulfillment of the promise, the coming 
of the Holy Ghost to abide in the Church 
forever, according to the promise of her 
Lord. It has been observed from the be- 
ginning, having at first been engrafted by 
the Jewish Christians upon the old feast of 
Pentecost, but mentioned as distinctively a 
feast of the Christian Church by Irenzus 
and Tertullian, and those after them. As 
Easter was the development of the Pass- 
over, so was Whitsunday of the Feast of 
Weeks, or Pentecost, which fell fifty days 
after the great day of the Passover. On it 
was commemorated the giving of the Law on 
Sinai, and also thanks were then rendered 
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to God for the fruits of the earth, when the 
harvest feast was kept before the Lord. 
This old feast of Pentecost was specially hal- 
lowed by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
so that, as in the case of the Passover, the 
Jewish Christians would have a two-fold 
reason for observing it, while tothe Gentile 
Christian without Jewish sympathies, there 
would yet be in its purely Christian aspect 
ample cause for observing the day. It is 
twice mentioned in the New Testament un- 
der its old Jewish name of Pentecost. Whit- 
sunday was, with Haster, one of the chief 
times for the administration of Holy Bap- 
tism, and in this probably is to be found the 
true explanation of the name Whitsunday; 
that is, White Sunday, from the white gar- 
ments in which persons were then wont to 
be baptized. There was, indeed, still 
another White Sunday, the first after 
Easter, the Dominica in albis, when those 
baptized on Easter Day wore their white 
baptismal robes for the last time; but 
this fact is really no argument against 
Whitsunday also being called White Sun- 
day, as the same custom as to candidates for 
Baptism being arrayed in white obtained 
in the case of those baptized on Whitsun- 
day as at Easter. It has also been thought 
that the name was symbolical of those vast 
differences of light and knowledge which 
were then shed upon the Apostles, upon the 
Church, and upon the world. And so Proc- 
ter says: ‘‘When we remember that a very 
ancient mode of spelling the word is Wit- 
Sunday, the more probable derivation is 
that suggested by a writer of the 14th cen- 
tury; namely, Wit or Wisdom Sunday, in 
commemoration of the wondrous gifts be- 
stowed on the Apostles”: 

“This day Whitsonday is cald 

For wisdom and wit sevene fald, 

Was goven to the Apostles as the day.”’ 

The theory that ‘‘Whitsun” is a corrup- 
tion of Pentecost, like the German Pfing- 
stentag, has its'advocates, but the derivation 
as given above being more natural, seems 
more reasonable. The earliest known spell- 
ing of the word is Hwitesunedei, and Wite- 
sonday, and in Wicliffe’s Bible the spelling 
is Witsunday. The Eastern Church does 
not observe the festival of Trinity Sunday, 
and the Sundays after Whitsunday are reck- 
oned as ‘‘after Pentecost.”’ This also is the 
Roman use, but not that of the Sarum and 
other old English Missals. In this, in com- 
mon with the Anglican Communion, we fol- 
low the Sarum and other English Missals. 

The old feast of Pentecost commemorated 
not only the giving of the Law, but the 
offering of the first-fruits of the harvest. 
Fifty days before, on the morrow of the 
Passover Sabbath, the first sheaf was sol- 
emnly offered to God, waved before the al- 
tar, with prayer for His blessing on the 
harvesting. On the day of Pentecost, two 
loaves of the first bread made of the new 
wheat, were offered in thanksgiving for the 
ingathered grains. All this has significant 
development in the Christian feast of Whit- 
sunday. It was on this day that the Holy 
Ghost descended to sanctify a new Israel, 
and this separation began to be made when 
as on this day, about three thousand were 
added to the Church by Baptism, the first- 
fruits of the great harvest of souls that has 
gone on from that dayto this. The ‘‘Corn 
of Wheat” that on Good Friday, the day of 
the Passover, had fallen into the ground, 
had sprung up, and on Pentecost brought 
the first-fruits of a rich harvest that is to 
go on unto the final harvest hour. 
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What then is the great teaching of the 
day? Is it not that the Church is the great 
school of Him who said: ‘‘Learnof Me,” and 
that the Holy Spirit is the Divine Teacher, 
who asthe Lord said, would teach us the 
meaning of all that He had made known; 
would ‘‘take of the things of Christ and show 
them unto you”? Itis not that the Holy 
Spirit then for the first time moved in hu- 
man hearts, but that He is the pledged Gift, 
the Divine Comforter, Teacher, Monitor, 
and Guide of the sacramental host. Asin 
the beginning, ‘‘the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters” and brought 
life, form, and order out of chaos, so, doubt- 
less, He has, and does still,everywhere move 
on the face of the earth, the Lord, the Giver 
of Life, of all life, physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual, insome sense touching all hearts 
and enlightening all minds. The promise of 
the Lord was not only that He should teach 
His disciples, but convince the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. The 
fulfillment ofthe promise we see in a vastly 
changed world. We know what the old 
world was. We know what the world now 
is. We need only look on the one picture 
and then on the other in order to note the 
vast difference between the two; and so 
looking we say: ‘*What hath God wrought’? 


But however great have been, and still 
are, the universal gifts of the free Spirit, 
these in no wise lessen the worth of the 
pledged blessing, the covenanted gift of the 
Holy Spirit, as the Divine Comforter, 
Teacher, Guide, Monitor, Sanctifier of the 
faithful—the Holy Spirit who as on this 
day came, as the Lord said, ‘‘that He may 
abide with you forever.” And He is with us 
still, enlightening, enlivening, healing, 
strengthening, comforting, taking of the 
things of Christ and showing them to the 
contrite heart, converting the soul, moving 
on the waters of Baptism and making them 


.“the laver of regeneration,” causing com- 


mon bread and wine to be to the believing 
and penitent soul, the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, and from the rich treasure-house of 
His manifold gifts, dividing to every man 
severally as He will. Great, however, as 
are the blessings of the Christian Covenant, 
still in themselves they avail not unto sanc- 
tification and salvation. We may indeed be 
thankful that we are in the great school of 
Christ, and have the pledged gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine Teacher, and yet we 
should ever bear in mind the fact that un- 
less we want to learn of Him, are of a teach- 
able, willing mind, desiring to profit by the 
instruction received, all these blessings will, 
for us, have been given in vain, and we 
shall be numbered among those who have 
‘trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
counted the Blood of the Covenant an unholy 
thing, and have done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace.” Ss. 
—Su 


S? PAUL’S cathedral, Fond du Lac, of 
which an illustration appears on our 
cover page, is one of the most attractive 
church buildings in the west. It was de- 
signed by Mr. Richard Upjohn, of New 
York, and is built of Fond du Lac gray lime- 
stone. It is 180 feet long and 90 feet across 
the transepts. The tower contains a set of 
fifteen tubular bells, that are rung before 
each service. The interior decorations are 
designed to teach the Faith. The windows 
in the nave represent scenes from the life of 
St. Paul. The rose windows in either tran- 
sept represent the Old and the New Coye- 
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nants, the one with the Ark of the Cove- 
nant surrounded by Moses, David, and four 
of the prophets; the other, with the Lamb, 
surrounded by six of the Apostles. In the 
north transept is soon to be erected a mar- 
ble statue of St. Margaret and the dragon, 
typical of Christian victory. On either side, 
the windows represent St. Stephen and St. 
Paul, as St. Augustine said we owed St. Paul 
to the prayer of St. Stephen. Over the high 
altar, five narrow lancets represent the vis- 
ion of St. John on Patmos, where our Lord 
appears seated as the object of the worship 
of the saints and angels. Paintings on 
either side of the sanctuary represent ador- 
ing saints and angels, while the frieze in the 
choir shows the heavenly choir. The frieze 
in the nave is composed of ten paintings 
that represent as many scenes in the life of 
Christ. They are the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Flightinto Egypt, the Child in 
the Temple, the Baptism, the Marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, ‘‘Launch Out intothe Deep” 
(the diocesan motto), the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, the Procession into Jerusa- 
lem on Palm Sunday, and the Procession 
from Jerusalem on Good Friday. These 
paintings are the work of Miss Anna Milo 
Upjohn. The rood screen is wrought iron, 
bronzed and gilded. A large marble font 
stands near the entrance, with a stone 
canopy surmounted by the Bethlehem cross. 
The main altar is of marble, twelve feet 
long. The lecturn is a polished shaft of Ten- 
nessee marble supporting a brass eagle, 
and the pulpit is of stone, in the panels of 
which are carved four of the early fathers. 
The cathedral contains four altars. St. 
Augustine’s chapel is rich in ecclesiastical 
art, all prompting to devotion, and teaching 
the Faith. Here the daily Eucharist is of- 
fered at seven o’clock. The high altar is 
used on Sundays and saints’days. St. Am- 
brose chapel isin the south transept. Here 
the members of Grafton Hall, the diocesan 
school for girls, sing daily Evensong, Matins 
being sung by the boys of the choir school. 
Westminster porch, so called from a tablet 
on its wall presented by the authorities of 
Westminster Abbey as a token of Catholic 
unity, has been refitted as a mortuary 
chapel. But one of the most interesting 
features of the cathedral is the wood carv- 
ing. On either side of the nave are ranged 
in order the twelve Apostles and St. Paul, 
and above their heads, on the hammer 
beams,are angel figures in prayer and adora- 
tion. The cathedral is open every day, 
and many pilgrims come to visit it from 
near and far, to enjoy its beauty and devo- 
tion. 
—*s— 


Book Reviews and Notices 


The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their 
Power of Evolution. By A. Sabatier, D.D. Lon- 
don: A. &C. Black. Price, 80c. 

The essay before us is translated from the 
French of Dr. Sabatier, one of the most brill- 
jant and foremost of French Protestant theolo- 
gians. The Dean of Ripon, Dr. Fremantle, 
writes an appreciative and commendatory pref- 
ace. Wecommend M. Sabatier’s work to:those 
religious writers and teachers who may have 

_earned a cheap reputation for depth and brill- 
iancy of intellectual power and liberality by 
the jaunty way in which they speak of dogmas, 

creeds, and Church councils, and who, with a 

sweep of the arm and a rhetorical flourish, rel- 

egate these to the lumber room in which are 
deposited the worn-out intellectual and ecclesi- 
astical things of the past. ‘‘Dogma is the lan- 
guage of faith. Dogmas are the intellectual 
formulas by which the inner religious conscious- 
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ness seeks to manifest and express itself. When 
you suppress Christian dogma, Christianity it- 
self is suppressed; when you put aside abso- 
lutely all religious doctrine, religion itself is de- 
stroyed.”’ ‘It is a remarkable fact that the pro- 
mulgation of each dogma has been imposed 
upon the Church by some practical necessity. 
Each time the Church set to work to make 
laws in matters of dogma, the object has always 
been to put an end to some theological contro- 
versy which threatened to create a schism, or 
to reply to attacks or accusations which, if 
they had been allowed to gain credit, would 
have been dangerous.’? Dr. Newman pointed 
this out long ago in his ‘‘Arians of the Fourth 
Century,” but his deduction does not agree 
with Dr. Sabatier’s. The French professor 
seems to think dogmas, those, e. g., condemning 
the heresy of Arius, ‘‘depended on the circum- 
stances which gave them birth, and that when 
the controversies or the circumstances have 
altered, it has been found necessary, and 
must always be so, to modify the old formulas 
or to discover new ones.’? In other words, the 
dogmas of the Church are subject to revision. 
But this is to forget that the aim of all the 
General Councils was not to proclaim a new ar- 
ticle, but to emphasize and guard some portion 
of the deposit of Faith, which deposit may not 
be added to nor taken from., The evolution of 
dogmas, according to Dr. Sabatier, appears to 
be a protestant way of stating some elements 
of Dr. Newman’s theory which he essayed to 
set forth in his ‘‘Development of Christian Doc- 
trine.’? It is to be remembered, however, that 
Dr. Sabatier is writing from the standpoint of 
one who isa disciple and interpreter of Ritschl’s 
peculiar religious theories. 


Companions of the Sorrowful Way. By John 
Watson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 75c. 
Ian Maclaren, under the above title, gives us a 

series of nine devout and beautiful meditations 
on some of the closing scenes of our Divine 
Lord’s earthly career,and the persons connected 
therewith. It is well adapted for Lenten use, 
and would form very suitable reading for the 
“Fridays throughout the year’’; indeed it can 
be read with profit at any time. The titles of 
the chapters are as follows: ‘‘Concerning the 
Way Itself,’ ‘‘The Three Intimates of Jesus,” 
“The Owner of Gethsemane,’ ‘‘The Bearer of 
Christ’s Cross,” ‘‘A Noble Lady-Pilate’s Wife,”’ 
“The Daughters of Jerusalem.” ‘‘A Malefactor,’’ 
‘‘A Roman Officer,” ‘‘The Funeral of Jesus.’’ As 
a sample of the beauty and reverence of this lit- 
tle book, we quote: ‘‘His mother who in that 
hour had fully earned her title of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, and unto whom it is not wonderful 
that women of all ages have turned in their an- 
guish. Never had any mother such privileges, 
never therefore had any suchpain. During the 
day of His tribulation she suffered with her Son; 
for every slander, insult, blow, found their last 
home in her heart, and when it came to the 
Cross, the nails went through her hands and 
feet, and the Virgiu agonized beneath her Son. 
A costly gift had He been to her, and yet of all 
women was she not most blessed of all, is she 
not most envied? What homage had been hers 
in. the home of Nazareth, what obedience, 
thoughtfulness, comfort, and care in the days of 
her widowhood! What holy pride, what pure 
joy!” 

Exposition of Christian Doctrine. Philadelphia: 
John J. McVey. Price, $2.25, net. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the French 
clergy excel in the compilation of catechisms 
and books of catechetical instruction, and we 
Anglo-Catholies are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that we may learn very much as to their 
methods of imparting religious instruction to 
the young. This Exposition covers the Articles 
of the Creed, and is the work of a French semi- 
nary professor. It has been well translated 
into English, under the auspices of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. We deem the book of 
very high excellence. It contains a large 
amount of well-arranged and digested religious 
teaching that even the priest who is well read 
in theology may read with profit, and there are 
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also some useful features in the arrangement 
that we do not remember to have met else- 
where in catechetical literature, Roman or 
Anglican. Each section is illustrated by refer- 
ence to events and texts of Scripture. There 
is also added avery excellent summary which 
gives in ordinary prose form the sum of the 
questions and answers. The whole matter of 
each chapter is lastly cast into a conspectus or 
synopsis by means of brackets. This is skill- 
fully executed, and this feature makes the 
book of much value, both to the clergy and 
theological students in their reading, We do 
not, of course, approve of some things taught in 
this Exposition; our praise and commendation 
extends primarily to the method and arrange- 
ment, and does not in any sense extend to those 
tenets which are peculiar to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. We shall look forward to the ap- 
pearance of the rest of this series of books, 
which will cover the sacraments and morals 
and worship of the Church. 


The Truth of Christianity. By W. H. Turton. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Price, 3s. 
net. 


We have here an excellent book, ‘‘compiled 
from various sources,” by an English major of 
the Royal Engineers. The author is very mod- 
est, indeed, in denominating his work a compila- 
tion, since it is by no means a mere string of ex- 
tracts, but a well arranged and digested whole. 
The author’s purpose is to examine the more 
important arguments for and against the truth 
of the Christian religion, and to show how 
many more and greater are the difficulties and 
improbabilities of unbelief than of belief. The 
following headings of the four books which com- 
prise the volume outlire its scope: ‘‘The Hxist- 
ence of God”’; ‘‘A Miraculous Revelation” ; ‘The 
Jewish Religion’’; ‘‘The Christian Religion.” In 
the fourth book such subjects as the undermen- 
tioned are discussed in detail—that the Chris- 
tian religion is credible, that the Gospels are 
authentic, both from external and internal evi- 
dence, that the miracles and resurrection of 
Christ are true. A section is devoted to the 
discussion of the three Creeds, and some admir- 
able words are written anent the importance of 
aright belief. It is pointed out that the open- 
ing clauses of the Athanasian Creed strongly in- 
sist upon the necessity of right faith. It is sat- 
isfactory to read Major Turton’s strong words 
about the Creed of St. Athanasius, which so many 
who have perhaps never even read it, are so 
fond of holding up to scorn, in the name of true 
religion and liberality. An index of scriptural 
texts, and another of subjects, add to the com- 
pleteness of the volnme. 


International Monetary Conferences, their pur- 
poses, character, and results, with a study of the 
conditions of currency and finance in Europe and 
America during intervening periods. and in their 
relation to international action. By Henry B. Rus- 
sell. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
1898. 

This isone of the most valuable of the books 
that have recently been written on financial 
questions. The title, given above in full,isa 
sufficient indication of the scope of this work, 
but it gives no idea of the ability, good judg- 
ment, fairness, and accurate and extensive re- 
search with which the author has accomplished 
his task. Asa history of conflict of the stand- 
ards of value, the adoption of the gold standard, 
the demonetization of silver, and the effects of 
silver legislation by the United States Congress, 
this book is invaluable. It is a lucid and tem- 
perate narrative of these events, as well as of 
the proceedings and resultsof the several inter- 
national monetary conferences. The author ad- 
heres closely to ascertained facts, but he so mar- 
shals and explains them that he succeeds in 
producing a work of great interest upon a dry 
and difficult subject. He writes apparently 
from the standpoint of an international bimetal- 
list, but he succeeds in demonstrating conclu- 
sively how egregiously Congress, irrespective of 
party, has blundered in its past legislationin re- 
gard to silver, so that its enactments instead of 
helping the cause of silver and true bimetallism, 
have actually prevented the attainment of the 
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very end that a probable majority of Americans 
most desire. This book ought to be read by 
men of all parties and schools of finance, and 
we venture to call the attention of politicians 
and members of Congress to it in view of future 
financial legislation. 

The Laborer and the Capitalist. By Freeman 
Otis Willey. New York: Equitable Publishing 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

There is a great deal more in this book than 
the rather cheap ‘‘make up” of it would lead 
one to expect. It is a very logical and exhaust- 
ive study of the economic problem of the distri- 
bution of wealth, and our readers may be sur- 
prised when we say that at a time when nearly 
all such studies are socialistic, this is thoroughly 
anti-socialistic. The author is a vigorous up- 
holder of the present economic system in its 
main features, excesses and exceptions apart. 
He is temperate, fair, and generally convincing 
in argument. The illogical and extreme asser- 
tions of most ‘‘labor leaders,’’ and of many who 
aremuch morehighly educated and influential, 
and who ought to know better, are handled by 
the writer in a cool and dispassionate debate, 
in which he states the arguments of his oppon- 
ents in their strongest form, and then proceeds 
to show their fallacies; in our opinion, he is 
quite successful. The book recalls a few pages 
of Prof. Newcomb’s ‘‘Political Economy,’ in 
which he proves that ifa pure economic social- 
ism were established in this country, in a few 
years the working of natural laws would bring 
us back to approximately the existing economic 
system of distribution. 


‘“WaritTH AND DoUBTS IN THE POETS OF THE CEN- 
TURY, ’by R. A. Armstrong, of Liverpool, will be 
published at once by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of 
New York. The same publisher also announces 
“The Conquered World,” and other papers, by 
Robert F. Horton, D. D. 


WE are pleased to note the issue of a second 
edition of Bishop Grafton’s ‘Plain Sugges- 
tions for a Reverent Celebration of the Holy 
Communion”’ (Messrs. James Pott & Co., New 
York; price, 50 cents). Without being over nice 
concerning unimportant matters, the Bishop 
gives clear and sensible directions for thé Cele- 
bration, and justifies his position by reference 
to the Prayer Book, to approved use, and to 
the rubric of common-sense. The ‘‘suggestions”’ 
are not a directory for elaborate ritual; they 
are sufficient for revereace and edification, 
easily understood and followed. Many of our 
clergy, perhaps a majority, have adopted in the 
main the use here recommended. 


Books Received 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age. By the 
Rev. Greenough White, A.M., B.D. $1.25. 


TEMPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Denver 
Vibration, the Law of Life. By W. H. Williams 
T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 


The Glory of the Imperfect. By Geo. Herbert Palmer, 
LL. D., 35e. 

The Evolution of the College Student. 
DeWitt Hyde. 35c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 


Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. Compiled by 
his wife and his private secretary. Vol.1. 1834- 
1854. 


By William 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE Co. 
Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Bliss Perry. 30c. 
ROBERTS & SON, Birmingham, Ala. 


History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ala- 
beme.. 1763—1891. Bythe Rev. Walter C. Whita- 
ker. $1.25. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


The Century Atlas. Prepared under the Superin- 
tendence of Benjamin E. Smith, A. M. Cloth. 
$12.50. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Forest Lovers. 
lett. $1.50. 
The General Manager’s Story. By Herbert E. Hamb- 

len. $1.50 
Forps, HowARD & HULBERT 
Christ in the Daily Meal. By Norman Fox, D.D. 50c. 


Pamphlets. Received 


Memoir of the Rey. John Baker Clemson, D.D. By 
the Rey. S. F. Hotchkin. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia. : 


A romance. By Maurice Hew- 
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The Resurrection of the Body and the Life Everlast- 
ing. By Bishop Hall. New York; James Pott & 
Co. 

Diocese of Los Angeles, A. D. 1897. The Bishop's 
Address. 

Practical Suggestions on Church Music. By the Rev. 
C. W. Bispham, A.M. New Haven, Cona. 

Crossing the Bar. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Herrick & Co., New York. 

A Churchman’s Belief. By a Buffalo Layman. 

Private Prayers for the Faithful. Gathered by the 
Rey. JohnC. Sage, Dixon, Ill. 

Special Report of the Board of Trustees to the Asso- 
ciate Alumniof the General Theological Seminary. 

An Address on Ecclesiastical Music. By the Rev. J. 
S. B. Hodges, S. T. D. 

Report of the Sixth Annual Conference of Church 
Clubs. 

Finance ard Transportation. By J. D. Miller, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Erring Woman’s 
Refuge, Chicago. 

Catalogue of the Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific. 

Service and Sermon Commemorative of the Life and 
Work of the Rt. Rev. Nelson Somerville Rulison, 
D. D., late Bishop of the diocese of Central Penn- 
sylvania, held in St. Paul’s church, Cleveland, 
Oct. 17th. 

Studies in Sabbath Reform. 

poratee Gambling, the Wrong of it. By Bishop 

all. 


E. R. 


Autbor’s Presentation Copy, with Sample Lessons, of 
Primary Lessons for Church Sunday Schools. 


Parish Work of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore. 
First Annual Report of Hartley House. 


Paty ae Annual Catalogue of St. Stephen’s Col- 
ege. 


In Commemoration of the 150th Anniversary of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


Music Received 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 


Te Deum Laudamus and Benedictus. 
Martin, Mus. Doc. 25c. 


Paraphrase of the *‘Anime Christi.’’ 


By George C. 


By William H. 


Stocks. 6c. 

Weary of Earth and Laden with Sin. By Ferris 
Tozer. 6c. 

ae Of Ror eys Truth, and Love. By B. Luard Sel- 
y. 66. 


Current Methods of Training Boys’ Voices. 
by G. Edward Stubbs, M. A. 


J. FISHER & BRo. 


Praise yethe Lord. By J. B. Molitor. 25c. 
Te Deum Laudamus. By John Wiegand. 35c. 


A Paper 


Periodicals 


The Quarterly Review for April opens with a fine 
article on ‘‘Pusey and Wiseman.” The char- 
acter of Cardinal Wiseman and his work have 
been far better understood in recent years than 
they were during his life, or in Cardinal Man- 
ning’s time. The dark side of the great Napo- 
leon’s reign is illustrated by a paper on ‘‘Letters 
of Napoleon.”” ‘‘Poems of Bacchylides”’ is an 
interesting account of the newly discovered 
fragments of that author. The Dreyfus scandal 
is well treated in ‘‘Military Espionage in 
France.’’ 


The Edinburg Review gives us eleven articles, 
allgood. Scottish history in Elizabeth’s timeis 
treated in ‘“‘English Jesuits and Scottish In- 
trigues, 1581-82.” A paper on ‘‘General Bour- 
baki”’ gives us some glimpses of the campaigns 
in the Crimea, in Algiers,and in the Franco- 
Prussian war. One of the best articles is ‘‘Peter 
the Great.’’? The triumph of the archeological 
spade is aptly described in ‘‘Babylonian Dis- 
coveries.”’ 


Mrs. Bishop’s recent volume on ‘‘Korea and 
her Neighbors” is given a delightful noticein the 
leading paper in The Scottish Review for April. 
The sanguinary days of The Terror, and the end 
of that period of French history, receive some 


new light in an articleeon ‘‘The Fall of Robes- 


pierre.’”? ‘‘The New Departure in British Hu- 
mour’’ is a humorous perpetration itself, inas- 
much as we do not see any great departure 
“The Strife of Tongues in Belgium” is full of 
valuable information on the political conditions 
of that country. 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Work 
Tue Reason Wuy.—That American is to be 
sincerely pitied who does not know why we are 
at war with Spain, or does not see what cause 
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we have for making war. There really ought 
to be no difficulty in arriving at a just conclusion 
as to this matter. But there can be no just 
judgment unless the heart is right—unless the 
channels of sympathy are kept clear and the 
current of human feeling goes forth in deep sor- 
row for the suffering people of Cuba, with sin- 
cere and genuine hatred of the cause of all the 
existing misery and oppression. The reason for 
all this suffering is the brutal character of Span- 
ish civilization, which finds expression not alone 
nor chiefly in Weyler and his monstrous meth- 
ods, but which is discovered in four centuries of 
oppression and cruelty, and which, in President 
McKinley’s words, have become ‘‘abhorrent and 
unendurable.”’ It is for this we go to war, using 
our army and navy as a police force to remedy 
all the wrong, and set Liberty and Justice on 
their feet. It is not because of the loss of the 
Maine, although that awful event gave empha- 
sis to the occasion, but it is because Spain re- 
fuses to abdicate the powers which she has so 
greatly perverted, and has shown her: elf incap- 
able of devoting herself to the promotion of the 
welfare of a people living close to our shores, 
that we are driven by the highest sense of duty 
to put down the misrule and relieve the misery 
she has created. The question, then, is not, it 
has not been—Shall we go to war? But—Shall 
we puta stop to the cruelty and oppression in 
Cuba, using force if we cannot accomplish the 
end in any other way? That question is now 
answered, and answered affirmatively. This is 
the raison d’ etre of our state of war—this and 
none other our justification. 


The Spectator (London) 


BRItTIsH F'RIENDSHIP.—America must be pre- 
pared to stand the fire of criticism in detail to 
which she is sure to be subjected from this side 
of the Atlantic. She will, we hope, have the 
good sense and the patience to realize its true 
nature, and to remember that it does not show 
any animosity, but merely the desire that Amer- 
ica should acquit herself in a way beyond re- 
proach. Let her remember, too, that if 
we were engaged ina war and America were 
standing out, her people and her press would 
treat us to just the same stream of disagreeable 
and yet well-meant criticism. Yetif any whole- 
hearted and thick-and-thin defender of Ameri- 
ca’s action intervenes with the declaration that 
if America were to be attacked by Europe we 
must come to her aid, the whole company will 
protest with one voice that such is their unal- 
terable opinion. ‘‘They are our own flesh and 
blood, and we will stand by them in an instant 
if the foreigners join against them.’ That is 
the universal feeling, but the holding of it must 
not be allowed for a moment to take away the 
Briton’s inalienable right to criticise and to sug- 
gest that this or that matter is being utterly 
mismanaged. Weare not, and do not profess to 
be an agreeable people, but when a member of 
the family is in a fight, our hearts, if not our 
tongues, are in the right place. 
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Mormonism in Utah 


The following is from a private letter to the 
Editor, from a teacher in Salt Lake City: 

“So far, I have had nothing but kindly treat- 
ment at the hands of the Mormons. They are all 
friendly. Their religion, to me, seems to bea most 
fanatical belief, but not even the R. C. Church 
is so well officered. Every block has a ‘teacher’ 
who visits every family, inquires into the spir- 
itual welfare of each member, and reports to 
the ‘bishop’ of each district--who, in turn, reports 
to headquarters. If any are wavering or becom- 
ing lukewarm, off they go on a mission (the men 
do, at least). They have 4,000 out now, all over 
the world, each cne paying his own expenses, and 


leaving his family to get along as best they may 
while he is gone. If you think that ‘the Church’ 
is losiag in power, put that out of your mind as 
fast as you can. Polygamy is not practiced 
openly now, but it will be as soon as they dare, 
and is,on the sly, now. Everyone here is terri- 
bly downcast now, because the non partisan or 
Church party have been elected in the recent 
elections, and it means, so the old settlers say, 
a return of the times when the Church valued 
everything, and the Gentiles simply could not 
help themselves. The worst of it is, that the 
Mormons were ordered by the ‘First Presidency’ 
to vote for their own people, and though they 
grumbled, they obeyed. The First Presidency 


is composed of three head men, astute and wily 
to the last degree, who rule the policy of the 
Church all over the world. I see nothing ahead 
for Utah but Mormonism, which they would say 
was exactly what they want.” 


A MISSIONARY says: ‘‘To-day I received two 
letters in the same mail. One was a cheque for 
five thousand dollars, signed by a rich man; 
who, as I knew, gave that sum with scarcely a 
thought of how it would be used. The other was 
a badly spelled letter from four children, who 
had actually raised chickens ona roof in New 
York City, and sent the proceeds—six dollars— 
‘to educate some poor little Indian child.’ No 
doubt this latter represented far more self-de- 
nial than the former. 
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Literature of the World. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 
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ette. Ex-President Harrison on the 
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Number—in honor of President 
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The household 


The Angel of Faith 


She passed the young, and stronger grew each soul; 
She passed the aged who grew young again 

In spirit at her smile; their grief and pain 

Were lightened, yet she sought some far-off goal, 


Or somethought. The path on which she trod 

Atevery step grew fairer; fragrance sweet 

From lands once barren, rose her smile to greet, 

Yet evermore her face was raised to God. : 
MARTHA A. KIDDER. 


The Charlotte Yonge Scholarship 
Fund 


It has been suggested by Sir Walter Besant 
that, in recognition of Miss Yonge’s great serv- 
ices as pioneer of that religious and high-toned 
literature for young people, which for the last 
fifty years has been a special glory of England, 
and the admiration of America and other coun- 
tries, a university scholarship, bearing her 
name should be founded at the Winchester 
High School, which receives girls from all parts 
of the kingdom. : 

The author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe”’ has 
been connected with this school from its foun- 
dation, in 1884, as oneof the Council of Manage- 
ment, and there is no place outside her own 
village of Otterbourne more linked with her 
name than the ancient city of Winchester. Miss 
Yonge has gladly accepted this intended honor, 
because she feels that it will benefit many gen- 
erations of girls. 

The sum of £6,000 will be required in order to 
found a scholarship of £50, to be given every 
year and held for three years. 

Donations, either large or small (cheques and 
postal orders to be crossed) may be paid to the 


“Charlotte Yonge Scholarship Fund,’’ at the, 


London and County Bank, Winchester (orat any 
branch of this bank), or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rey. J. H. Merriot, Dormy Cottage, Win- 
chester. Esme Stuart, Hon. Sec. 

Witham Close, Winchester, England. 

The secretary for this country is Mrs. Thos. 
Roberts, secretary G. F. S., in America, River- 
ton, N. J. 


In the Hollow of God’s Hand 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM 


NE beautiful morning in the autumn of 
63, a fair-haired, boyish-looking lad 
took leave of his father and mother on the 
old vine-covered porch that surrounded the 
house that had sheltered him for nearly 
eighteen years. It was just after the battle 
of Chickamauga, and his patriotic heart 
was fired with zeal for his country, notwith- 
standing his brother Dick had been sent 
home from the bloody field in his coffin. 
From the hour that the firing on Sumter 
aroused the slumbering North, Eastman 
Crosby had kept his eye and heart steadily 
fixed upon his country’s flag, but as his 
three elder brothers had enlisted early in 
the war, he could not think of leaving his 
parents alone, particularly as there was a 
heavy mortgage on the farm, and his father 
was not able to work as he had once done. 
But now a grand opportunity had opened up 
to him. Squire Hatton’s son had been 
drafted, and the old man had offered him a 
thousand dollars to go as a substitute in 
William’s place. This would lift the mort- 
gage and leave two hundred to aid the dear 
parents, should the crops chance to prove a 
failure. ‘‘Do not weep, mother, dear. Re- 
member, God holds me in the ‘hollow of his 
hand,’’? Eastman said, as he felt the hot 
tears dropping upon his face. ‘'Dying or 
living, mother, I am safe in his hand.” 
‘‘T know, my boy, but oh! I cannot think 


of my baby lying dead alone on the battle- 
field,’’ the mother cried bitterly. 

‘‘What would be more glorious than to 
die for my country, mother? From the bat- 
tlefield to heaven the steps are few and 
short.” There was a rapturous look in his 
eye as he spoke, and then, the farewell over, 
he went out from the dear old home forever, 

When peace was proclaimed, and the 
boys came marching back in triumph, East- 
man Crosby came too, but not with songs of 
gladness, for the pine box his comrades 
bore so tenderly contained a still white 
form, the last of the four Crosby brothers 
who had died in the cause of freedom. He 
was as safe ‘“‘in the hollow of God’s hand” as 
if his noble heart had not been pierced by 
the last bullet fired in the long four years’ 
struggle. Nearly eighteen years later, the 
old silver-haired father, now feeble and in- 
firm, sat in the kitchen of the same old farm 
house, with his head bowed. upon his with- 
ered hands. 

Back and forth went the old wife about 
her household duties, ever and anon pausing 
to speak a cheering word to the husband 
who had been her strength in the days of 
her sore bereavement. Once or twice she 
went to the door, and shading her eyes with 
her thin hands, looked long and wistfully to 
the churchyard on the hill, where old vet- 
erans were strewing the graves of their 
dead comrades with flowers. She could see 
the flags waving and hear the muffled beat 
of the drums, and her eyes filled with tears 
when she thought of her four boys lying so 
still on the sunny slope, while their poor 
old father was weeping because they would 
soon be homeless. 

Once the music, low and plaintive on the 
wings of the gentle wind, came floating in 
at the open door. Starting up, the old man 
asked: ‘‘What is that sound I hear?” 


“Tt is the band playing in the cemetery,” 
his wife answered. ‘‘This is Decoration 
Day, and the old soldiers have gone up to 
the hill to adorn their comrades graves,” 


“JT ouess I was dreaming, for I thought 
the boys were coming home,” the old father 
said sadly; and then, after a minute’s study, 
he added: ‘‘Better strew a few flowers 
around the homes of the living than to 
waste so much money over the dust of the 
dead.” 

“But they deserve to be remembered, 
father, and you know we have four graves 
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among the soldier dead, ourselves,” said 
Mrs. Crosby, gently. 

“T can never forget that, mother; nor do 
I need to be reminded of the fate of our 


| boys, for their untimely end is ever before 


me. Had they not died, we would not 
have been left helpless and dependent in 
our old age. And to think that it is Squire 
Hatton who will turn us into the road in the 
morning, notwithstanding the bullet that 
slew our youngest born was designed for his 
own boy. We gave our boy’s life to save 
that of his son, and now all the gratitude he 
shows is to send us to the poorhouse.” 

“God will still keep us ‘in the hollow of 
his hand,’ if we only trust him,” comforted 
the old wife. ‘‘Don’t you remember EKast- 
man’s parting words?” 

“T mind all as if it were but yesterday, 
and I can’t help feeling that God has dealt 
hardly with us—very hardly with us.” 

Neither of the aged people had heard a 
footstep along the path, nor observed a 
frowning face peering in at the south win- 
dow; but, nevertheless, Squire Hatton’s ear 
had caught every word that fell from the 
old man’s lips. With a pang of remorse, he 
turned away, wondering if he really were 
the ungrateful wretch pictured so vividly. 
Hitherto he had looked upon his transac- 
tion with Eastman Crosby only from a busi- 
ness point of view. He had paid the boy to 
gO as a substitute—paid him well, as he 
thought, and that was the end of the mat- 
ter. But poor old Mr. Crosby’s bitter words 
had started a new train of thought. What 
was a thousand dollars compared to the life 
of his son? Was not the poor man’s boy as 
precious as his own? Surely these old peo- 
ple belonged tohim. He had taken away 
their stay, and now for the sake of the 
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mortgage,which in these unfortunate years 
had to be renewed, he was about to turn 
them out of their home to drive them to the 
poorhouse. 

That evening the old couple sat, as was 
their custom, on the porch. Their hearts 
were heavy, for this was the last night that 
they would view the setting sun from the 
home that had been theirs for full fifty 
years. 

The gate clicked, and instinctively they 
drew closer together, for their caller was the 
man who had stripped their lives of all they 
both held dear. But instead of the notice to 
vacate which they felt certain he was bring- 
ing them, he held up before their wondering 
eyes the cancelled mortgage; then he ex- 
plained to them that it belonged to them, 
and that they need have no fears about the 
poorhouse in the future. Their old home 
was to be their own again, free from worry 
and incumbrance, and when they attempted 
to express their gratitude, he assured them 
that the life given for the life of his boy had 
forever wiped out all cause for gratitude 
along that line. Foran hour after they had 
together watched that misery-making mort- 
gage crumble and turn to ashes, they sat 
on, talking of the past—that past which 
-madethatday’s doings possible. Then leav- 
ing the old people to the enjoyment of the 
surprise he had given them, the Squire 
went his way, happy in having righted a 
long-neglected wrong. 


. Cravats aud Character 


E business men are apt to be quick at 
drawing conclusions—too much so 
sometimes, I think. Day before yesterday 
I was talking with a prominent and success: 
ful manufacturer in his private office, when 
a card was handed him. 

‘Show him up,” he said, and explained to 
me as the office boy disappeared, ‘‘I need a 
private secretary, and this is an applicant.” 

“Good morning: I am sorry to say I have 
no vacancy for you,”’ were his only words to 
the young man as he appeared at the door. 

‘Why did you turn him away so quickly?’ 
I asked. 

‘‘A man who is careless and shows no taste 
in his own affairs would show none in mine,”’ 
he said. 

‘What did you see wrong with him?” I 
inquired. 

“Didn’t you see his cravat?” 

No.” 

“Well, when you have to havea thousand 
men under you, you will be a closer obser- 
ver. He tried to dress very fine for this 
special occasion, but the cravat gave the 
whole thing away. It was awkwardly and 
carelessly vied, and its color was in miser- 
able taste. I could not trust him to repre- 
sent me in important and delicate situa- 
tions.’* 

“But he is young,” I protested, ‘‘and 
might get over that.” 

“True; but he will have to learn at his 
Own expense, and not at mine. A less 
thing than that has made many a man a 
pauper instead of a millionaire.” 

I told the incident to half a dozen men 
last night on the train. ‘‘I always judge a 
man by his walk; a man who takes short 
steps is not worth having,” said Mr. H——, 
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the senior member of a large wholesale 
firm. 

“T turned away a man because I found 
that he had spent his time in waiting for 
me in purposely whittling a stick. If he 
had been making anything out of it, Iwould 
have taken him, but I felt sure he would 
manifest no originality and enterprise if he 
could whittle to no purpose,” said another 
man whom I did not know. 

“T am the dean of a law school,” said 
another, ‘‘and we had Mr. Pinkerton last 
week to lecture to our students on ‘The 
Physiological Indications of Crime.’ He 
says there are certain physiological features 
always found in the criminal class. He 
said, among many other things, that he 
could tell a thief by the shape of his hand, 
and almost by his little finger.” 

“Well, a mighty little thing makes the 
thoroughbred in a horse or a man,” said 
Mr. S——, a Kentuckian and a philosopher, 
and we all felt that the last word had been 
said on the subject. 

It is worth thinking about; a very little 
thing does show what amanis. Thereisa 
reason for it. All life is a unit. 

Each act, thought, expression of the eye, 
is a child of all that has gone before, and 
inherits more or less of the virtues and vices 
of its ancestors. Many a young man dreams 
of some great occasion when he will thrill 
an audience with his eloquence, or lead a 
brilliant charge with unexawpled valor. He 
feels that all he needs is the occasion. Lin- 
coln’s famous speech at Gettysburg mirrored 
the sincerity, faith, and self-sacrifice of 
many years. All the shallow-lived rhetoric- 
ians of the world could not have produced 
one sentence of it in a life-time. All of life’s 
battles are lost or won, not amid the roar of 
the cannon or the rush of the contending 
forces, butin the still, quiet hours tnat have 
preceded the actual conflict. Napoleon said 
that he had lost a battle for every day he 
had thrown away at school. 

I haven’t told this incident to emphasize 
that well-worn lesson that a young man 
should be careful about details if he would 
succeed in business; that he must. dress 
neatly, spell correctly, and so on. The truth 
is rather that no amount of care about the 
outside: will hide what is on the inside. 
‘Sooner or later, his cravat will give the 
whole thing away.” Every one is sure to 
appear in the end just what he is. One need 
pay no attention to the seeming, but all to 
the being. Men grow from the inside out. 
Like money, they have to be genuine clear 
through to have the right ring.— Forward. 
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get rested. After taking a few bottles of 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is nown as the Children’s Hour. 


How Rufus Tried 
‘THERE was a dog’s sharp yell, a boy’s 
voice pitched high in anger, a scurry of 
feet in the hallway, and Rufus Wheeler burst 
into his mother’s sitting room 

He had a little pug dog in his arms. 

“Oh, mother!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I do be- 
lieve Snap’s paw is broken. That mean, 
hateful George Hopkin's threw a stone at 
him.” Mrs. Wheeler examined the dog’s 
paw carefully. ‘‘No, dear, it is not broken. 
Perhaps George did not mean to hit him,” 
she said quietly. 

‘*Yes, he did, mother. He throws stones 
at Snap every time he sees him. He is the 
meanest boy in town,” returned Rufus hotly. 

‘Don’t say that, Rufus. See, Snap is all 
right, now,” and Mrs. Wheeler stooped 
down to pat the dog, who had curled him- 
self up at her feet to sleep, forgetful of un- 
friendly boys with sharp stones. 

‘‘He is mean, mother; and I just hate him. 
All the boys do. Heis so horrid. He teases 
the littlest boys, calls us names, and—”’ 

‘Do youall treat him nicely?” interrupted 
Mrs. Wheeler, as she took up the sewing 
she had laid down to examine Snap’s foot. 

“None of us have anything to do with 
him. We never play with him,” said 
Rufus. 

‘““T think I have heard of him.” said his 
mother. He has no mother, and a house- 
keeper takes care of him.” 

‘-Yes,” said Rufus, ‘‘his father is away on 
business most of the time, and George does 
just about as he pleases. Every one hates 
him.” 

‘‘Poor boy. How sorry I feel for him,” 
said Mrs. Wheeler quietly. 

“Sorry for him!” exclaimed her little son 
in surprise. 

‘Certainly, if none of the boys will be 
kind to him and let him see what their moth- 
ers have taught them. Just think, dear. 
He has no mother to teach him what is 
right.” 

“But mother,” began Rufus. 

His mother smiled into his eyes, and went 
on, gently: 

‘‘And the fortunate boys who have moth- 
ers and know what is nice, won't be kind to 
him and make him feel that he wants to be 
kind and nice, too.” 

“But mother, do you wan't me to play 
with bad boys?” 

“We'll talk of that some day, Rufus. I 
don’t think this boy could hurt you—poor 
boy!” 

“But mother—” 

“T think, dear, I must go to the kitchen 
to see what Jane is doing,” and Mrs. 
Wheeler left the room. 

“T believe I know what mother means, 
but I don’t believe it would be any use to 
try to be kind to George Hopkins,” he 
thought, as he stood looking out at the 
snow that was beginning to fall. 

A number of the village boys were coast- 
ing down Johnson’s hill. It had been snow- 
ing, off and on, for the last four days, and 
this Saturday afternoon the coa:ting track 
was in fine condition. The boys were en- 
joying it immensely, and the air was filled 
with their merry shouts, 
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Rufus Wheeler was one of the happiest. 
He and Charley Miller had just arrived at 
the top of the hill, and were standing a 
moment to get their breath after the long 
tug up,when Rufus noticed George Hopkins 
standing a little distance off. He had no 
sled, and was looking longingly at the other 
boys as they glided down the slippery in- 
~ cline. No one spoke to him, for, as Rufus 
had told his mother, none of the boys ever 
played with him. So, to-day, he had not 
been asked by any of them to share their 

sleds. 
He stood, feeling very lonely and miser- 
able. His old sled was too battered up to 
be again mended. Mrs. Hastings, the 
‘housekeeper, would not buy him another, 
and his father would not be home for sev- 
eral weeks. He had not had one bit of 
coasting all winter. 

“Say, Charley,” said Rufus, in a low 
voice, “I don’t believe George Hopkins has 
been down once.” 

‘No, I heard him tell some one that his 
sled’s all broken,” returned Charley, indif- 
ferently. ‘‘Come on, Rufus, let’s go. Hur- 
rah! Isn’bit fun,” and the two boys went 
shooting down the hill again. 


Somehow, Rufus could not help thinking 

of George’s lonely look, and, strange to say, 

‘he al-o thought of what his mother had said 
about the boys’ treatment of him. 


“Tp is pretty hard,” he thought, ‘‘not to 
have any of thisfun. But then, it’s his own 
fault.” 

About half an hour after, just as he again 
reached the top of the hill, he saw George 
turn and begin to walk slowly away from 
the coasting track. 

A sudden thought came to Rufus. 
after George. 

“See here, George,’ he said quickly. 
‘Don’t you want to try my sled?’ 

George looked around and said gruffly: 

“Oh, none of your fooling.” 

‘But I mean it,” said Rufus. ‘‘Try it, it’s 
a goer, I tell you. Father gave it to me 
Christmas. Here, get on, and I’ll start you. 
Here she goes,’ and before the surprised 
George could answer he was seated on the 
sled and was gliding down the hill. When 
he came back Rufus was waiting for him. 
“Dye got to go home,” he said. ‘*I promised 
mother to be back by four o’clock. Say, just 
keep the sled till you’re tired, and leave it 
at our house on your way home,” and he was 
running off, when George stopped him, look- 
ing very red and sname-faced. 

“Look here, Rufus, you’re a queer fellow, 
but, I—I—yow’re a brick,” he dashed his 
hand across his eyes. ‘‘And, say, I’m sorry 
I threw pores at your dog. I won’t do it 
again, sure—” 

“That's all right,” returned Rufus, heart- 

‘ily. 
As he hurried home he thought: 
Pm glad I did it. Idon’t believe I could 
have done it if I'd stopped to think. Now, 
my other sled is good. I’ll ask mother if I 
can’t | give it to him.”—The Presbyterian Mes- 
senger. 


He ran 
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Would You Do It? 


‘6(\H, Tom! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You didn’t know your piece 
Sunday. Id learn a thing ’fore I tried to 


speak it, if I were you.” 

Ned Day said this in his mother’s hearing, 
as she sat by the window, although Ned did 
not know she was there. Tom Harris, who 
was passing, shook his fist at Ned and said 
some angry words in reply to the teasing 
speech. 

“Ned,” called mamma, and Ned came into 
the room. 

“Tf Tom had cut his hand and it was just 
beginning to get well, would you tear off the 
bandage and pull open the sore place?” she 
asked, gravely. 

“Of course not,” said Ned, surprised. He 
did not think he could do anything so cruel. 
He always said he did not like to see any one 
suffer pain. 

“T hope not,” mamma replied, ‘‘but you 
have just been doing something very much 
like that. Tom, Iam sure, felt sorry and 
ashamed over his failure last Sunday before 
so many people. By this time, perhaps, the 
hurt in his feelings may have begun to heal 
a little, but you have torn it open by your 
teasing and unkind words. I think myself 
that this is worse than Tom’s failure, for he 
hurt no one but himself. You have been 
cruel to another.”’ 

“T never thought about it that way,” said 
Ned, feeling ashamed. 

“But that is the right way, and you must 
think,” said mamma.—Canadian Churchman. 
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It is a difficult matter for a mother to de- 
termine just what to do when a young babe 
is deprived of the natural mother’s milk. 


If there was any one manufactured baby 
food that all babies would thrive upon, the 
course would be plain, but what agrees with 
one does not withanother. Mrs. H. A.Fra- 
lick, wife of a prominent citizen of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., tried the various foods on 
her baby boy without success, and finally 
gave him Postum Food Coffee, which seemed 
to exactly fit the case, and he has lived 
almost exclusively on Postum, until now, 
when he is alittle past four years old, weighs 
45 pounds, and is one of the sturdiest, strong- 
est, and healthiest youngsters one will see 
in a day’s travel. His little sister, now two 
years old, has had a similar experience, and 
has been reared entirely upon Postum. 

Postum is the original Cereal Coffee, be- 
ing made by food experts, who treat grains 
in a scientific manner to give a highly nu- 
tritious food in a liquid form, and with a 
crisp, delightful coffee flavor. 


Many people cook Postum so short a time 
that it tastes flat and insipid. It must have 
at least 15 minutes of sharp boiling after it 
has commenced to boil (not only after it has 
been put upon the stove) to bring out the 
food value and the toothsome flavor. 


It will be found a powerful health re- 
storer to those who are injured by common 
coffee drinking, and that class numbers 
thousands,who suffer day by day and do not 
know that coffee (a heavy drug) is causing 
the mischief. 
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money. 
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misrepresent them. They are equal in ap- 
pearance to the very finest silverware made, 
and will last a lifetime and delight the gen- 
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Under his Banner. 


BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


Men's hearts are thrilling as they see 
Our banners wavingsto the wat, 
Waving to death or victory 
On hostile shores or seas afar, 


Our hearts are thrilling as we hear 
The measured tramp of countless feet, 
Of stalwart men who know not;fear 
And spurn the mention of defeat, 


Our country's flag! O symbol dear 
Of mother-land so great and free, 
We hail thee with a smile and tear, 
And bless the brave who fight for thee. 


Yet when I see thy ample folds 
Swell proudly to the conscious air, 
And when mine eye the pride beholds 
Of martial pomp and courage rare, 


There comes a thought that quells my pride, 
A thought that thrills with sudden pain, 
Of thee, O King! O Crucified! 
And of Thy Banner with its stain, 


Thou blood-stained Banner of the Cross, 
Time was that men would die for thee 
All earthly things were counted dross , 
Thy sign once stood for victory , 
Where are Thy subjects, King of. Kings? 
O Lord of Hosts, Thysoldiers »where,? 
The love that, spite of peril, clings:, 
The faith that scorn and shame would dare? 
O Love, that for the world didst die, 
Make Thou our blinded eyes to see; 
* Thy blessed Banner lift on high, 
Win for Thyself the victory, 
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Have You a Camera? 


Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
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the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 
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Hews and Hotes 


HE birthday of Queen Victoria was hon- 
ored not only by Englishmen, but by rep- 
resentatives of our army and navy, and many 
American citizens, The most notable of 
the celebrations was that of the British 
Schools and Universities Club,of New York 
city, composed of former members of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Eton, Rugby, and other 
English educational institutions, now resi- 
dent in this country. The clubheld a din- 
ner May 24th, at which there were elaborate 
decorations, the American flag being inter- 
twined with the honored old flag of the 
mother land. Englishmen sang the Ameri- 
can patriotic airs, and cheered earnestly 
every reference to this country and to the 
common racial history and aspirations. A 
number of high officers of the American 
army and navy were present as invited 
guests, and were as hearty as their Eng- 
lish brothers in rendering honors to the 
‘‘oo0d Queen.” Altogether it was an occas- 
ion quite out of the ordinary, and demon- 
strating the strength of mutual feeling. 
Among those present was the Rev. D. 
Parker Morgan, D. D., who is a director 
of the society. Bishop Potter made a 
telling address. Among the toasts was one 
to the ‘‘President of the United States,” 
others to ‘‘The Queen, God bless her!’’ — 
both received standing, and with mutual 
marks of fraternal sympathy and enthusi- 
asm. ‘Toast was also given to the Ameri- 
can navy, to which the Englishmen re- 
sponded with special heartiness. The event 
has been hailed by the press and by the 
' public, as one of the most significant in the 
current times, and the relation of the 
Churchmen to it is generally recognized on 
all hands. 


aS a 

NOTHER interesting instance of the 
present kindly feeling toward England, 
was at Tampa, Florida. At thedinner atthe 
Tampa Bay hotel, which is the headquarters 
of the military commander, the Queen’s 
birthday was celebrated with great enthusi- 
asm. General Shafter, who is in command, 
sat beneath a canopy composed of the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. In front was 
a crown built of red and white roses. The 
menu included ribs of English beef, Queen 
fritters, Victoria punch, and British plum 
pudding. The common toast at Tampa was 
‘The Queen, God bless her!’ At the port 
ten miles distant, the vessels were decked 
with festal array of bunting, and the Queen’s 
day was observed on board with every man- 
ifestation of western respect. The royal 
salute was fired, and telegrams were read 
from her majesty’s private secretary, con- 
veying the thanks of the Queen to the offi- 
cers and civilians at Tampa, and from the 
American secretary of State, approving the 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday, and 

recommending a salute by the soldiers. 

—s— 

NE of our army chaplains, requesting to 
have his copy of THE LIVING CHURCH 
forwarded to Camp Thomas, Chickamauga 
Park, says: ‘‘'We have most interesting 
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services in camp, all the regiment attend- 
ing. The singing by the soldiers is most 
hearty, led by a good choir and accompanied 
by cornet and clarionet. We have a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion on Sunday 
mornings, at six o’clock.” Ifsuch a report 
could only be made from every regiment 
and from every ship of the feet! We are 
glad to learn that the Y. M. C. A. is earn- 
estly engaged in helpful work among our 
soldiers, distributing religious and other lit- 
erature, and furnishing tents for reading 
and writing, and for religious services. 
Si BR 
ie Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests of Church Schools, Colleges, and 
Seminaries, which has offered three prizes 
of $500 each to seniors, and three prizes of 
$300 each to juniors, for excellence in 
the classics, mathematics, physics, and Eng- 
lish literature, conducted its examinations 
in the various institutions affected, from 
May 24th to 27th. An enlarged interest has 
been manifested this year by the volleges, 
and the number of contestants has greatly 
increased. The examinations have been ar- 
ranged under the direction of Prof Harry 
Thurston Peck,of Columbia University, and 
conducted by a board of professors repre- 
senting a number of universities, including 
Yale, Princeton, and Cornell. 
aS Gee 
UR Roman Catholic brethren are not 
quite happy. So far as outsiders can 
make out, the division of sentiment or pol- 
icy, of which Archbishops Corrigan and Ire- 
land are the leading representatives, and 
which has been illustrated in recent days by 
mysterious dissensions at the University in 
Washington, has by no means disappeared. 
We read just now of the disappoinment of 
Archbishop Corrigan’s friends because he 
did not receive a gift from the Pope on the 
occasion of the recent silver jubilee in New 
York. It seems that it has always been cus- 
tomary at such times for His Holiness to 
send some token of good will, a chalice, 
cross, or altar ornament. The omission, 
therefore, is somewhat marked. The long- 
expected ‘“‘red hat’? does not materialize, 
though it is supposed to have been under 
advisement at the Vatican for several years. 
Neither Cardinal Gibbons nor Archbishop 
Ireland graced the jubilee of the Archbish- 
op of New York, and the coming visit of 
Ireland to Rome is causing some uneasiness. 
It has been noticed that while Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Kean 
were the prime movers in the peace nego- 
tiations on the part of the Papacy, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had no part in them. In 
general, it would appear that the prelate of 
New York represents the old, strictly eccle- 
siastical, non-adaptable position of the era 
of Pius the Ninth, while Gibbons and Ire- 
land, with Kean, Spaulding, and others, are 
more national in their feeling and wish to 
adapt the Church to American conditions. 
When some future writer, with the indepen- 
dence of Mr. Purcell in his life of Cardinal 
Manning, or the insight and literary skill of 
Wilfrid Ward in his treatment of the life 
and times of Wiseman, shall employ his pen 
upon the movements now going on in this 


country, we shall have a very interesting 
and perhaps important chapter of ecclesias- 
tical history. 
SEG. Spee 
Safeature of the Whitsun-tide festivi- 
ties in Paris, the students of the Latin 
quarter undertook to revive certain mediz- 
val customs. On Whitsunday this celebra- 
tion included the ‘'Feast of Fools and of the 
Ass,” winding up with the twelfth century 
play called ‘‘The Mystery of Adam.” The 
first of these is a combination of two of the 
strange mock festivals which were held in 
the churches themselves and participated 
in by the clergy, and even sometimes by 
monks and nuns, in which frolics and mum- 
meries of the most profane character were 
indulged in. These occasions were more or 
less winked at or even sanctioned by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities in some of the great 
centres of Christendom, but were in the end 
condemned by popes and councils, though 
they lingered for a long time in some locali- 
ties. The present revival of these ancient 
observances is entirely separate from their 
former connection with the Church and 
clergy. It consisted simply of a grotesque 
parade. Civicdignitaries were represented 
in antique costumes. These were followed 
by the fools and their bishop with his at- 
tendants, archers, the ass ridden by a 
woman, Virgil and the Sybil, Gringoire and 
the students, the comedians, the vagabonds 
of the court of miracles, the emperor of 
Galilee, and the gypsy queen, Esmerelda. 
At night dancing was permitted in the cross 
streets of the Latin quarter. Altogether, 
Paris must have had much of the old medi- 
zeval atmosphere. ‘‘The Mystery of Adam” 
was repeated on Monday. All the proceeds 
of the collections and subscriptions were to 
be devoted to the poor of the city. 
oh es 
R. SPURGEON’S celebrated Tabernacle 
was burnt out in April, only the walls 
being left standing. The Church Review re- 
gards the destruction of this notable strong, 
hold of Baptist religion as a parable of what 
is going on inthe heterogeneous congrega- 
tion which the genius of the great preacher 
brought together. In such organizations 
everything depends upon the preacher. His 
personality is allinall. Whenheis removed, 
the fabric which he reared sooner or later 
collapses. Sects may go on for a time, until 
they are disintegrated by the down grade of 
which Spurgeon himself complained, but a 
large building and congregation like these 
of the Tabernacle are almost certain to fail 
when the glamor of the founder’s name bas 
faded away. 
aS Bs 
SCOTTISH correspondent of the Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Gazette regrets that many 
Irish Churchmen who migrate to Scotland 
join non-Episcopal bodies there, chiefly be- 
cause of the fuller ritual of the Scottish 
Church. He asks such persons to consider 
that truth of doctrine is much more impor- 
tant than such matters as turning to the 
East, and having across on the ‘‘Communion 
table.’”’ The non-Episcopal bodies in Scot- 
land, he says, are saturated with natural- 
istic teaching. The Atonement, the fall of 
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man, the divinity of Christ and His miracles, 
are openly derided by so called preachers of 
the Gospel. Only in the Episcopal Church 
is one sure to find the doctrine of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed firmly believed and clearly 
taught. The great majority of the clergy, 
whatever may be thought of their ritual, 
from the Irish point of view, are loyal to the 
Prayer Book and Articles. 


ma Ge 
General Theological Seminary 


The baccalaureate sermon was preached in 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd, New York 
city, on the evening of May 23d, by: Bishop Tal- 
bot, of Central Pennsylvania. 

On May 24th, the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciate alumni was held at Sherred Hall. After 
business session, the Rev. Alban Richey read 
an essay, and the Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D., 
LL.D., Archdeacon of Troy, presented the report 
of deaths of members of the association. Lun- 
cheon followed at Flouret’s Cafe. The same af- 
ternoon was held the annual meeting of the 
board of trustees, and Dean Hoffman gave a re- 
ception in the evening. The commencement ex- 
ercises proper were held in the chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, May 25th, beginning with the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist at an early 
hour. For the graduating exercises, the stu- 
dents, clergy, and bishops proceeded to the 
chapel in vestments and hoods, singing the pro- 
cessional ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy.’? The diocesans 
present were Bishops Potter, Scarborough, 
Coleman, Talbot, Hale, and Hall. The diplo- 
mas and prizes were awarded, and the Bishop 
of Vermont made an address. The degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
Cameron Josiah Davis, of Buffalo, the Rev. 
Wm. Levering Devries, of Washington, D. C., 
the Rev. Chas. Fiske, of Westfield, N. J., the 
Rev. Henry Watson Ruffner, New York city, 
the Rev. Walter Gardner Webster, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., the Rev. Erskine Wright, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rey. Elias Boudinot Stockton, 
of Goshen, Ind. It was announced that the de- 
gree was also awarded, to be conferred after 
their ordination as priests, to the following 
members of the graduating class: Messrs. Ru- 
dolph Emil Brestell, Harvey Officer, Chas. Mal- 
com Douglas, Sidney Key Evans, E. Briggs 
Nash, and Milton Sherk Runkle. The first three 
read the graduating essays on the following 
topics: ‘‘English Deism,’”? ‘‘Dogmatic faith, 
the true basis of ethics,’’ “Christianity, the old 
religion.”? The graduating class numbered 45. 
After the conclusion of the exercises, the 
commencement dinner was served in the re- 
fectory. 

It is announced that the trustees have elected 
the Rev. Isham T. Beckwith, Ph. D., of Trinity 
college, Hartford, Conn., to be Glorvina Russell 
Hoffman professor of the literature and inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. Dr. Beckwith 
isa graduate of Yale university, from which 
also he received the doctorate of philosophy, on 
examination. He has been continuously en- 
gaged since in edueational work, having been a 
member of the faculty of Trinity since 1879. He 
has been a writer on classics, and a contributor 
to The Journal of Biblical Literature, and is a mem- 
ber of several learned societies, including the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
and the American Philosophical Association. 


Western Theological Seminary 


The annual commencement exercises took 
place Tuesday evening, May 24th, at the cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul. Chicago. After 
choral Evensong, the sermon was preached by 
the Ven. F.W.Taylor, archdeacon of Springfield, 
who emphasized the necessity of a high devo- 
tional life at the seminary, to develop personal 
holiness in candidates for the priesthood. 

The senior class, consisting of the Rev. J. H. 
Dennis, and Messrs. Stowell, Beckman, Ochiai, 
ard Cole, was presented by the warden, the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Gold, to Bishop McLaren, who 
conferred upon them their diplomas, and made 
a few remarks of counsel and advice. 


The Living Church 


The annual meeting of the alumni was held 
Wednesday morning, May 25th, at the seminary. 
The Holy Eucharist was celebrated by the Rey. 
F. W. Keator, and a short address was made by 
the Rev. F. J. Hall, on ‘“Methods in reading the 
Fathers.” At the business meeting afterwards, 
arrangements were made for aa alumni prize to 
be offered next year for the best essay pre- 
sented by a member of the senior class on some 
given subject. 

The alumni luncheon was held at the Tre- 
mont House. Bishop McLaren spoke on ‘‘The 
foundation of the Seminary”; Dr. Gold, on **The 
spiritual foundations of the Seminary’’; the 
Ven. Dr. Taylor, on ‘‘The system of appellate 
courts’’; the Rev. W. C. De Witt, on ‘“‘Christian 
optimism’’; and Mr. J. K. Ochiai, on ‘‘The types 
of Churchmanship.” Mr. J. H. Parsons also 
spoke briefly. 


Nashotah House Commencement 


The annual commencement exercises of this 
venerable and historic theological seminary 
were held on May 26th, St. Augustine’s Day. 
The board of trustees met the previous after- 
noon and evening, when, in addition to the 
transaction of the usual routine business, the 
Rev. Prof. William Walter Webb, M. A., was 
elected president of the seminary, and the Rey. 
Chas. L. Mallory, rector of Delavan, and Mr. 
J. H. Morehouse, of Milwaukee, members of the 
board of trustees. 

The commencement exercises began at 10:30 
A. M., With the usual procession to the chapel, 
where the ‘‘Bidding Prayer’’ was said by the 
Bishop of Milwaukee, followed by the confer- 
ring of the following degrees and diplomas: 

D.D (Honoris Causa) The Rev. Prof. William 
Walter Webb, M.A., president of the seminary 

B.D. (in course) The Rev. Messrs. Walter G. 
Blossom (95), of Fond du Lac; Daniel C. Hin- 
ton (96), of Plymouth, Wis., and Herbert C. 
Dana, (’96), of Auburn, Rhode Island. 

Certificates of Graduation: Messrs. James A. 
Bayton, Elton C. Healy, Wm. A. B. Holmes, 
and the Rev. Samuel Macpherson. 

The high celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
was then proceeded with, the Rev. Prof. Jenks 
officiating, and the Bishop of Milwaukee assist- 
ing pontifically. The baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Chas. L. Mallory (’72), 
from the text, Heb. xi: 27: ‘tHe endured, as 
seeing Him who is invisible.’? It was an inter- 
esting review of the lives and labors of the Rev. 
Drs. Breck, Adams, and Cole, the ‘“‘three men 
of faith” to whom Nashotah owes her existence 
to-day. At theconclusion of the Celebration, 
the procession moved from the chapel across 
the grounds to the cemetery, where the monu- 
ment lately erected at the grave of Dr. Breck 
was blessed by Bishop Nicholson. It is astately 
granite cross, 10 feet in height, bearing the in- 
scription “James Lloyd Breck, Priest, Pastor, 
Doctor. In peace, 1876. Jesu, mercy. An Apos- 
tle of the Wilderness.”’ At the conclusion of 
the ceremonies, luncheon was served in the re- 
fectory. 

At the meeting of the convocation of the 
alumni in the afternoon, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Warden, the 
Rev. Wm. Dafter, D. D. (61), of Appleton, Wis; 
treasurer, the Rev. C. Li. Mallory (72); secre- 
tary, the Rev. H. HE. Chase (°93); directors, the 
Rev. R. F. Sweet, D. D., (’64), of Rock Island, 
Ill.,and the Rev. R. Heber Weller, Jr. (84), of 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Thercommencement was one of the most suc- 
cessful and largely attended of late years. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
New York State 


The fifth annual convention of the Brother- 
hood of St, Andrew in the State of New York 
was held at St. John’s church, Troy, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, May 14th and 15th. A large 
number of delegates was present, and they 
were heartily welcomed by the local committee 
of arrangements, of which Mr. Chas. E, Allen, 
of the church of the Ascension, was chairman, 
They were entertained by {members of the 
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chapters of the Brotherhood in this city, Lan- 
singburgh, Cohoes, and Watervliet. 

The opening service was held at 10:30 on Sat- 
urday morning. The clergy assisting the rec- 
tor were, the Rey. Messrs. H. R. Freemaa, E. 
W. Babcock, F.S. Sill, E. A. Enos, D.D., W. 
W. Battershall, D. D., and C. M. Nickerson. 
D.D. Several other clergymen were present in 
the congregation. The charge to the Brother- 
hood was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Battershall. 
He spoke of organization as a feature of the age 
in the religious and secular world. He referred 
in stirring words to the present war and its moral 
justification. He then pictured the campaign 
which the Brotherhood was conducting, and 
urged that their work be carried on energeti- 
cally. 

Immediately following this service, a busi- 
ness meeting was held, the president, Eugene 
C. Denton, presiding. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by the Rev. Archdeacon Sill. 
Luncheon was served in the parish house, 
which was prettily decorated with flags and 
flowers. 

At the afternoon session, the Rev. Dr. C. M. 
Nickerson conducted the devotional service. 
Reports were received from the local assem- 
blies of Long Island, New York, Troy, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Westchester, and 
Binghamton. The committee on nominations re-" 
ported, favoring the re-election of the present 
officers, excepting the corresponding secretary. 
A conference was held on the subject, ‘‘ Wanted 
—men for the Brotherhood.” J.S. Humphrey, of 
Rochester, spoke on ‘‘The kind of man wanted,”’ 
and W. W. Canfield, of Utica, on ‘‘How to get 
them.’ A discussion by the members followed. 

At 4 o’clock, a conference was held on ‘*Broth- 
erhood rules.’? An address on ‘‘How to keep 
the Rule of Prayer,’’ was delivered by W. F. 
Dent, of Elmira, and Mr. E. E. McCandless 
spoke on ‘‘How to keep the Rule of Service.” A 
brief business session was held at 5 o’clock. 

At the devotional meeting which was held at 
8 Pp. M., in preparation for the corporate celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion on Sunday morn- 
ing, the service was conducted by the Rev. J. O. 
S. Huntington, O. H. C. 

Sunday, at 7 A. M., there was held the corpor- 
ate Celebration, the Rev. H. R. Freeman, cele- 
brant. At the service at 10:30, the Bishop 
preached the anniversary sermon before the 
members of the Brotherhood, and Archdeacon 
Brown, of Ohio, made an address. At three in 
the afternoon, a general conference was held, 
at which the subject of discussion was, ‘‘The 
chapter and its work.’’ A final meeting was 
held at 5 o’clock, after which the convention ad- 
journed. 

At the meeting in the evening, the subject 
under consideration was that of ‘The Church 
and the Brotherhood.’’ Specialaddresses were 
made as follows: ‘‘The past and its lessons,”’ 
by J. P. Faure, of New York city; “The 
present and its opportunities,”’ the Rev. J.S.O. 
Huntington ; a closing speech was made on “‘The 
future and its possibilities.” 

A farewell meeting, led by the president of 
the convention, was held at9o’clock. The offi- 
cers of the convention wereas follows: President 
ex-officio (senior Bishop of the State), the Rt. 
Rev. Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, D. D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Long Island; president, Eugene C. 
Denton, of Rochester; first vice-president, Wm. 
B. Dall, of Brooklyn; second vice-president, 
Frank L. Lyman, Syracuse; third vice-presi- 
dent, W.S. Crocker, Utica; recording secretary, 
Chas. E. Allen, Troy; corresponding secretary, 
S. N. Forbes, Buffalo. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At the commencement of Miss Mason’s 
School—the Castle, at Tarrytown, May 31st, 
Bishop Potter delivered an address to the grad- 
uates. 

Bishop Potter made a visitation of Trinity 
church, Mt. Vernon, in the suburbs, on the 
evening of Whitsunday, and confirmed a large 


class presented by the rector, the Rev. S. T. 
Graham. 
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At All Angels’ church, the Rev. Dr. Town- 
send, rector, the new choir organ, presented by 
a parishioner, has just been put into use, and is 
found to be an instrument of very rich orches- 
tral effects. 

At St. Luke's Hospitalis lying ill the Rev. E. 
Gay, of Fernandina, Fla., under medica] treat- 
ment. His family to be near him, have taken 
summer quarters among the hills at Summit, 
N. J. 

At the national conference of Charities and 
Corrections which held sessions in this city last 
week, as already noted in the eolumnsof THE 
Livine CuurcH, Churchmen took leading part. 
At the annual election, Mr. Chas. R. Henderson, 
of the University of Chicago, was made presi- 
dent, and Dr. Seth Low, of Columbia University, 
first vice-president. 

The Church Club has received from Mr. C. A. 
Satterlee, the gift of a Latin missal printed in 
France in 1515, not long after the invention of 
printing. It isin ‘‘black letter”? with rubricated 
details, and illuminated capitals, and is bound 
in old style with heavy brass clasps. The an- 
cient volume isin an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Jacob Wendell, a well-known merchant of 
this city, and for many years a vestryman of 
Calvary church, died May 21st. He was a mem- 
ber of the ancient New BHngland family of his 
name, and was born at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1826. He was a director of the Merchants’ Bank, 
the Continental Insurance Company, and the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany. 

‘At St. Paul’s chapel, of Trinity parish, the 
Rev. W. M. Geer, vicar, a custom established 
during the Mexican War and the War of the 
Rebellion has just been revived, in the holding 
of a noon service at which prayers will be of- 
fered for the President, Congress, and the mili- 
tary and naval forces engaged in the present 
war with Spain. 

The Church Club met May 25th, and discussed 
the report of the Joint Commission of the Gener- 
’ al Convention on the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and Canons. Among the speakers of the 
evening were the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, 
D.D., D.C.L., Mr. John A. Beall, and Mr. Chas. 
G. Saunders, the latter, president of the Episco-— 
palian club of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Matilda Mary Greene, long actively 
identified with the charities of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, died May 23d. She was a direc- 
tor of the Woman’s Hospital and the Home for 
Incurables, and earnestly interested in the 
Home for the Blind, and other institutions out- 
side her parish. To missionary work for the 
Indians and colored people she worked and gave 
largely of her private means. 


The athletic contest and competitive military 
drill of the Church Temperance Legion, under 
the charge of the Church Temperance Society, 
was held at the Armory of the 7lst New York 
Regiment U. S. Voluuteers, May 28th. The an- 
niversary service of the Legion tock place on 
the evening of Whitsunday, at Calvary church, 
the preacher being the Rev. Robert Rogers, 
vicar of Christ chapel, Brooklyn. 


At the church of the Epiphany, aconference of 
Sunday school teachers of the diocese was held 
Sunday afternoon, May 22d, Bishop Potter pre- 
siding. There was an exchange of ideas as to 
improved and practical methods of teaching in 
Sunday schools. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. Drs. Mottet, Peters, and others. A move- 
ment was begun towards organizing a Sunday 
School Institute like that of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. f 


At the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
Mr. Grosvenor, rector, was held the Ascension- 
tide service of the Knights Templar. The mu- 
sic and details of service were under the care 
of the society, with direction of the organist, 
Mr. Francis J. Barrett. The preacher, the 
Rev. Dr. Van De Water, had returned from the 
camp of the 7ist New York Regiment at 
Tampa, Fla. Other clergy assisting were, the 
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chaplain of the Knights’ Templar, the Rev. Dr. 
Dunnell, and the Rev. Henry M. Barbour. 


It is announced that the Church Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, aux- 
iliary to the Board of Missions, is to have a new 
general secretary, in the person of the Rev. H. 
F. Fuller, who has accepted the election just 
tendered him, on condition that he shall retain 
the rectorship of his parish. He will accept 
but a part of the salary as secretary, and use it 
in providing a curate who will share the parish 
work with him. While thus enlarging his 
duties, he will receive no increase of support. 
Arrangements are making to increase the op- 
erations of this useful society, and to enlarge 
the co-operation of the parochial clergy in differ- 
ent parts of the country in aiding and promot- 
ing local work, as well as by means of mission- 
aries specially adapted to this difficult branch 
of missions. 


Sine Sine.—St. Paul’s church has lost by 
deatb Mr. Wm. R. Twentyman, who, until re- 
cently, when failing health compelled his res- 
ignation, was organist of the church. The 
burial service took place May 30th. 


FIsHxitu.—In Old Trinity church, erected 
in 1756, and of which the Rev. Joseph H. Ivie is 
rector, there was a special memorial service for 
the Melzingah chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on Whitsunday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock. The Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D., 
preached the sermon. 


Cuester.— The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, 
D.D., of Orange, acting for the Bishop of the 
diocese, last week laid the corner stone of the 
new edifice of St. Paul’s church. Addresses 
were made by the archdeacon and the Rev. S. 
C. Betts. The Jatter gave a short historical 
sketch of the work in Chester, ending with a 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the late Mrs. 
Wilkin, to whose earnest efforts the establish- 
ment of the church was largely due. Other 
clergy participating in the ceremony were the 
Rev. Messrs. George Grenville Merrill, and Da- 
vid Evans, and the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
J. Holmes McGuinness. An orchestra of four 
pieces, accompanied by the organ, led the hearty 
singing. 

Port Cuester.—St. Peter’s church was con- 
secrated, May 24th, by Bishop Potter, a large 
number of clergy being present. The last of the 
debt of $132,000 was recently paid off through 
the energy of the rector, the Rev. Chas. Edward 
Brugler, and the parish has also added the be- 
ginning ofan endowment. At the services the 
preacher was Bishop Talbot, of Central Penn- 
sylvania. There were beautiful floral decora- 
tions. Following the services, the clergy and 
visitors were entertained at luncheon by the 
women of the parish in the parish hall. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—It is expected that the new 
church of the Holy Spirit, the Rev. Samuel H. 
Boyer, priest-in-charge, will be ready for occu- 
pancy on Sunday, July 3d. 


The Rev. Leverett Bradley, assistant rector of 
St. Luke’s and the Epiphany, sailed for Europe 
on the 28th ult., for a protracted absence. 


There was a large attendance at the regular 
meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood at the 
Church House on Monday, 23d ult., the Rev. F. 
M. Taitt in the chair. After brief devotional 
services, the Rev. J.P. Tyler read a paper on 
‘The inculcation of the missionary spirit essen- 
tial to the development of Christian character.”’ 


A strawberry festival was held in the Sunday 
schoo! rooms of old St. Paul's church, the Rev. 
Wm. McGarvey, rector, on Tuesday evening, 
24th ult. The boys of the school gavea fine 
military drill, and a literary and musical pro- 
gramme was rendered. Despite the discourag- 
ing weather, a fair audience was present, and 
the receipts, which will be used for the benefit 
of the church, were quite creditable.. 


In the parish building of St. Matthew’s 
church, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, rector, on Fri- 
day evening, 20th ult., Mr. Herbert Welsh de- 
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livered an address, under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Association, concerning his ex- 
perience at the Rosebud Agency, in which this 
association has recently endowed a free schol- 
arship. 

At Easter of last year, there was placed in 
the alms bason of the French church of St. 
Sauveur, the Rev. Dr. C. Miel, rector, an en- 
velope containing an offer of $400, on two condi- 
tions: 1st, that the congregation should raise 
$100 more, and 2d, that the full amount of $500 
should be used to diminish by so much the 
mortgage of $2,500 still unpaid on the parish 
building. At Easter of the present year, a sim- 
ilar envelope was placed upon the plate by the 
same mysterious benefactress whose identity is 
unknown, except to a single member of the ves- 
try. 

The Northwest convocation met on Friday 
afternoon, 27th ult., at the church of the Be- 
loved Disciple. The following officers were all 
re-elected: President, the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
Watson; secretary, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth; 
treasurer, John P. Rhoads. The apportionments 
of the offerings from the various parishes were 
made. {[n the evening, a public missionary 
service was held. The services were in charge 
of the rector of the parish, the Rev. George R. 
Savage. Addresses were made by the Rey. 
Horace F.. Fuller, on “Church work among the 
Jews’’; the Rev. F. F. W. Greene, on ‘Church 
work among seamen,’’? and Archdeacon Brady, 
on ‘‘Diocesan missions in general.’’ 


The annual meeting of the Northeast convoca- 
tion was held on Tuesday afternoon, 24th ult., 
in the church of the Messiah, Port Richmond. 
The greater portion of the session was consumed 
in the discussion of the apportionment to be 
paid to the Board of Missions by the various 
churches. A committee of three laymen was 
appointed to arrange for raising a deficiency in 
the contribution. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, the 
Rey. Dr. H. Richard Harris; secretary, the 
Rev. L. Caley; treasurer, Joseph S. Goodbread ; 
lay delegate to the Board of Missions, Francis 
A. Lewis, Esq. In the evening a public mission- 
ary meeting was held, when addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. H. L. Duhring and 
Joseph L. Miller. 


Whitsunday, being the occasion of the annual 
parish festival of the church of the Annuncia- 
tion, was observed with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. There were early celebrations of the 
Holy Communion, and at 10:30 a. m., a high cele- 
bration of the Blessed Sacrament, preceded by 
a procession. The rector, the Rey. Daniel I. 
Odell, was celebrant. The Rev. J. J. R. Spong, 
of New York city, preached the sermon. The 
vested choir sang Le Jeal’s Mass in D; D. Gor- 
digiani’s Veni Sancte Spiritus, and La Hache’s 
Veni Creator Spiritus. In the evening, there was 
Vespers, also preceded by a procession. The 
rector sang the office, and the choir rendered 
selections and arrangements from Mozart, 
Haydn, and Marzo, in addition to the proper 
Gregorian Psalms. The Rev. G. H. Moffett 
was the preacher. 


Presley Blakeston, for the past quarter of a 
century an active and prominent member of 
Holy Trinity church, and for 55 years engaged 
as a book publisher, died on the 21st ult., after 
an illness of four days, in the 85th year of his 
age. He was perhaps the oldest active booksel- 
ler in the country, having been identified with 
the business since 1826. In the earlier period of 
his career as a publisher, he issued a number of 
religious works by writers of the Evangelical 
Lutheran body, chiefly among these being vol- 
umes by the noted scholar, Dr. Philip Schaff. 
Since 1860, Mr. Blakeston’s specialty was the 
publication of medical works and allied sciences. 
The deceased had a country-seat near Holmes- 
burg, where he passed his summers, and for a 
series of years was a vestryman and accounting 
warden of Emmanuel church, Holmesburg. His 
charitable gifts were many and unostentatious. 

The body of the late Dr. Thomas W. Evans, 
the farnous American dentist, whose death oc- 
curred in Paris, Nov. 14th last, reached New 
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York on the 18th ult., and was subsequently 
brought to this city. It rested for a single day 
at his former residence, in West Philadelphia, 
where, on the 25th ult., the Rev. Dr. Thomas C. 
Yarnall said prayers. Thence it was taken to 
St. Mary’s church where the Rev. Dr. Yarnall, 
the rector. said the Burial Office, assisted therein 
by the Rev. Charles Morrison, formerly an as- 
sistant at the American church’ of the Holy 
Trinity, Paris, of which Dr. Evans was a mem- 
ber. The body was incased in an alumioum 
casket,covering one of lead, both being hermet- 
ically sealed. There were a number of floral 
tributes from old friends. The casket was 
placed in a vault in Woodland’s cemetery, 
which had been constructed last summer for 
the body of Mrs. Evans, where both will rest 
until the erection of the mausoleum. Not until 
then will all that was mortal of Dr. Evans, 
commander of the Legion of Honor, and Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Stanislaus of Russia, 
find a last and permanent resting-place. The 
Rev. Dr. Yarnall said the committal, and the 
vested choir of St. Mary’s sang both in the 
church and at the grave. 


ConsHOHOCKEN.—On Saturday night, 21st ult., 
after a parade of the civicand Church organiza- 
tions, the national flag was raised on Calvary 
church, the Rey. H. J. Cook, rector, who deliv- 
ered an address on the occasion. 


Norristown.—The will of the late J. Waln 
Vaux was admitted to probate in this town, on 
the 24th ult. Itcontains but one public bequest; 
viz., $2,000 to St. Thomas’ church, Whitemarsh, 
with which the testator was prominently iden- 
tified. 

West Curstrar.—At a meeting of the vestry of 
Holy Trinity church, held on Friday evening, 
20th ult., the resignation of the Rev. G. Heath- 
cote Hills, rector, was presented and accepted, 
to take effect in October next. 

Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The annual diocesan retreat will be held at 
Waterman Hall, Sycamore, beginning Monday 
evening, June 13th, and continuing to the morn- 
ing of June 16th; conductor, the Rev. R. R. 
Dolling, of England. 

At the cathedral on Whitsunday morming a 
large congregation was present to witness the 
ordination of the Rev. J. H. Dennis to the priest- 
hood, and Messrs. Stowell, Beckerman, Cole, 
and Ochiai to the diaconate. An account will 
be found elsewhere under the usual heading, 
The sermon was preached by Bishop McLaren, 
on the importance and results of having God as 
the objective aim in all spheres of our life. The 
Bishop also celebrated the Holy Communion, 
assisted by the Rev. H. G. Perry. The Rev. Mr. 
Dennis will be stationed at the cathedral, with 
which he has been for some time connected; the 
Rey. Mr. Stowell, at All Saints’, Western 
Springs; the Rev. Mr. Cole at the church of the 
Annunciation, Auburn Park; the Rev. Mr. 
Beckerman at the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Lawndale. Mr. Ochiai will attend Chi- 
cago University for the summer, and will then 
leave for Japan via England and Europe. 


The annual festival of, the Guild of All Souls 
was held at the church of the Ascension, Chi- 
cago, Monday morning, May 30th. The attend- 
ance was the largest since its organization. A 
solemn high celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
took place at 11 o’clock. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. G. H. Barry, of the 
Western Seminary. His subject was the Cath- 
olic revival. He said that there was great dan- 
ger of such movements in the Anglican Com- 
munion being merely scholastic and doctrinaire, 
and never influencing to any great extent the 
mass of the laity. He thought therefore that 
great insistence should be made at this time on 
habitual practice of sacramental confession. 
Thus could real holiness be best cultivated 
among the laity, and only by the spread and 
deepening of holiness would the Catholic revi- 
val have any strong popular influence. After 
the service the business meeting was held, and 
a bountiful collation was served in the parish 
rooms. 


The Diving Church 


Western New York 

Ww. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The 61st annual council of the diocese was 
held in Trinity church, Buffalo, May 24-5. The 
business sessions of the council were preceded 
by Morning Prayer and a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the Bishop being celebrant. 
The music, under the direction of Dr. A. Gore 
Mitchell, organist of Trinity church, was ren- 
dered with great reverence by the vested choir. 

The committee on the admission of churches 
to union with the council recommended the ad- 
mission of St. Peter’s, Buffalo, a former mission 
of ‘St. James’ parish, the council acting favora- 
bly upon the recommendation. 

The Rey. Chas. W. Hayes, D.D., for many 
years secretary of the diocese, having declined 
a re-election to that office, the Rev. A. M. Sher- 
man was elected to fillthe vacancy. <A resolu- 
tion expressive of appreciation of the long 
and faithful services of Dr. Hayes as secretary 
of the diocese was passed. 

In the evening the session was devoted to the 
cause of diocesan missions. Reports from the 
archdeacons of Buffalo and Rochester were 
read, and addresses made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Sanderson, Boynton, and Bragdon,the new arch- 
deacon of Buffalo. 

On Wednesday the elections showed the fol- 
lowing results: For Standing Committee: The 
Rev. Drs. North and Converse, Rev. C. F. J. 
Wrigley, and Rev. Dr. Regester; Messrs. W. H. 
Walker, Gilman H. Perkins, John EK. Pound, and 
H. kh. Hopkins. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Drs. 
W. D’O. Doty, Francis Lobdell, H. W. Nelson, 
Jr.,and Charles H. Smith; Messrs. Rufus A. 
Sibley, W. H. Walker, W. H. Adams, and Har- 
low C. Curtiss. \ 

Mr. Haywood Hawks was re-elected treasurer 
of the diocese. 

The Bishop's address was of more than ordi- 
naryinterest. Dealing with local questions, he 
advocatec a deeper interest in diocesan missions, 
while gratefully recognizing the progress that 
had been made the past year, and giving de- 
served credit to the efficiency of the Laymen’s 
League of Buffalo, and the Church Club of Roch- 
ester. He made an eloquent plea for greater 
efficiency in the work of the Sunday schools, in 
which lay the future strength of the Church. 
He thought the time had now come for the dio- 
cese to consider the subject of a fitting memo- 
rial to the late Bishop Coxe, and a committee 
was appointed for that purpose, the chancellor, 
Judge J. M. Smith, LL. D., being chairman. Re- 
ferring t» the present war, the Bishop spoke 
of the high principles with which the United 
States had entered upon the conflict; he charac- 


terized it as a warof humanity in the defense 


of right. The restraint which the people put 
upon themselves in the days before war was de- 
clared, he considered one of the sublime epochs 
in human history, showing the influence of 
Christian civilization. Itis a page in history 
without a parallel. He desired that the Stars 
and Stripes should float from the turret of every 
church in the diocese, and expressed the hope 
that the God of battles would speedily bring the 
conflict to an end, with victory for the right. 
Speaking of legislation in the next General 
Convention, while deprecating the giving of 
opinions in advance, the Bishop spoke fearless- 
ly on the subject of marriage and divorce as 
brought within the purview of his experienceas 
a missionary in the West. While yielding to no 
man in his estimate of reverent research and 
scholarship, he condemned the ‘‘Higher Criti- 
cism,”’ so-called, as dishonest and inconsistent 
with the vows of ordination. 

The Confirmations reported by the Bishop 
numbered nearly 1,500, being the largest num- 
ber of any one year in the history of the diocese. 

After the reading of reports and other routine 
business, the Bishop offered prayer and pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the council ad- 
journed sine die. 

On Wednesday evening Bishop Walker held 
a reception at the see house, which was attended 
by delegates to the council, and Church people 
of the city. 
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Burrsato.—A valuable piece of property, con- 
sisting of a lot 42x 175 ft., corner of Niagara 
avd Fall sts., and valued at $3,200, has been 
given to Grace church, the Rev. C. A. Rick- 
secker, rector, by Miss Grace Bird, a parish- 
ioner, as a site for a rectory, or it may be sold 
and the proceeds used fora rectory. The sum 
of $200, a memorial cffering for an organ fund, 
has also been given to this parish. The EKaster 
offering at Grace church aggregated the sum of 
5700. 

Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

The 58th annual convention convened in 
Christ church cathedral, St. Louis, May 24th, 
at 10o0’clock a.m. The opening services were 
those of ordination, when the Rev. Frederick 
Norman Chapman, deacon, was advanced to the 
priesthood. The sermon. was by the Rev. Car- 
roll M. Davis, dean of the cathedral. 

The convention organized in Schuyler Memo- 
rial House, Mr. John R. Triplett being re-elect- 


ed secretary. After luncheon, the Bishop de- 


livered his annualaddress. This dealt with the 
state of the country in the midst of war; the cou- 
dition of the Church, detailing the various 
shadows which overcast it, and the lights 
which shine even through those shadows; re- 
ferring to the death of four bishops who died 
during the past year, and to a number of the 
laity who also have been lost from the Church 
Militant during the same time. The reduced 
amount of the pledges for diocesan missions 
was strongly and sadly commented on; the duty 
of making the Church to appear, as well as to 
be, truly American, was vigorously urged, and 
as the proper means of securing the name itself; 
the work of the St. Stephen’s (city) mission and 


its prospects, now that it is duly housed ina’ 
suitable home, were discussed ; the actiontaken | 


by the Bishop in response to the resolution of 
the last convention in regard to a Church hall 
in connection with the State University, was 
detailed, showing that now nothing but $25,000, 
for the building and endowment, was needed to 
realize this most desirable object; the expedien- 
cy of the rectors of parishes in general making 
an annual address to their respective congrega- 
tions similar to those required of the Bishops to 
their conventions, was strongly urged. At 
Columbia, the church has been burned. At 
St. Mark’s, St. Louis, the church has been 
torn down to make room for the encroachment 
of business. Six parishes are vacant, two of 
them seem not to be able to gather strength 
enough to secure pastors. St. Timothy’s, St. 
Louis, has died out of existence, and is stricken 
from thelist. St. Mark's School, Portland, has 
experienced to the full the sore difficulties be- 
setting the maintenance of schools, and has de- 
cided it wise to close its doors. The address 
occupied more than an hour in its delivery, 
and was closely listened to by a full convention, 
and by very many others, both men and women. 

A report from the Committee on Constitution 
and Canons opposed any change from Haster 
Monday as the time for holding the annual par- 
ish meeting and for the election of vestries, 


- which was unanimously concurred in. The com- 


mittee to whom was referred by the last con- 
vention the plan of definite pledges from the 
dioceses for the geueral missions of the Church, 
reported the following resolutions, which were 
passed without opposition: 

Resolved: I. That this diocese will endeavor to fol- 


low whatever plan may be adopted by the Board of 
Managers. 

Il. That the Missionary Board be requested to ap- 
point one of its members whose duty it shall be to 
further such plan. 


Ill. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
secretary of the Board of Managers. 

The Standing Committee were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: The Rev. Messrs. P. G. Robert, William 
Short, C. M. Davis; Messrs. M.S. Snow, T. K. 
Skinker, H. H. Denison. 

After five ballots, the following were chosen 
Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
William Short, C. N. Moller, W. A. Hatch, and 
J.D. Ritchey; Messrs. F. J. McMaster, J. R. 
Triplett, T. K. Skinker, A. A. Lesuer. 
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The pledges for diocesan missions for the com- 
ing year amounted to only $3 538, but this is an 
increase of more than $200 over those of the past 
year, and some parishes which made no pledge, 
‘are expected, nevertheless, to make contribu- 


tions. 
A wise move was made by the Rev. C. M. Da- 


vis, dean of the cathedral,in urging most earn- 
estly the revival of the defunct ‘‘Laymen’‘s Co- 
operative Missionary Society,’’ an organization 
which at one time was most effective, especially 
in one or more parishes, and possessing a consti- 
tution well designed to lead to good results, if 
only followed out persistently. A legacy left by 
the late Mr. Gill, of Kirkwood, to this society, 
has preserved its formal existence until now, 
when it may awaken to a new lease of life and 
active usefulness. The Executive Committee, 
required by its constitution for this society, was 
completed by the election of the following lay- 
men from as many different parishes, by the 
convention; viz.: W.B. Chittenden, of church 
of Ascension; Wallace Delafield, of church of 
Redeemer; Charles Sparkes, of Grace church; 
S. M. Phelan, of St. Peter’s; C. M. Jennings, of 
St. John’s; M. P. McArdle, of St. Stephen’s; E. 
S$. Gatch, of St. George’s; C. C. Curtice, of St. 
James’; G. P. Andrew, of church of Holy Com- 
munion. These, with the present officers of the 
‘society, will constitute the Executive Committee 
for the current year, and are expected to put 
the full machinery of the constitution into active 
motion as speedily as possible, when it is hoped 
that this organization will arouse among the 
men something like the knowledge and interest 
‘in missions developed among the women by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The convention was well attended through- 
out, and yet most remarkably quiet and concur- 
rent in its proceedings. No contentions, no dis- 
cussions of any warmth, almost no debates, were 
chad. 

Rhode Island 
Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The May convocation was held at St. George’s, 
‘Newport, on the 19th inst., presided over by the 
Bishop-coadjutor. Most of the clergy were 
resent at the 11 o’clock Eucharistic service, 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Gilliat, being the cele- 
brant, served by the Rev. R. Edwards Bennett, 
priest in-charge of Trinity. The business session 
-opened at 3 Pp. M., and was marked by encourag- 
ing enthusiasm, each parish represented volun- 
‘tarily increasing its pledge for the coming year, 
-so as to put a working surplus in the hands of 
the treasurer. At 8 Pp. mM., the church was 
-erowded to hear missionary addresses from the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. McVickar, and the Rev. Messrs. E. 
H. Porter, and R. E. Bennett. Exceptionally 
liberal contributions witnessed to the interest 
vexcited. 

Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

The 24th annual convention of the diocese was 
theld in Christ church, East Orange, May 24th, at 
110 o’clock. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
‘oy the Bishop. 

The Bishop made his annual address, after 
which the convention organized. Referring to 
the war, he said: 

“Patriotism and the duty which every man 
-owes to his country are not obligations which 
are confined to the domain of merely secular af 
fairs, but are moral duties also, which require 
_and should have in alliance with them the puri- 
fying, refining influences of religion. Let it be, 
then, our daily prayer to God that His grace 
may keep alive in the minds and hearts of our 
people and their rulers the restraining instincts 
of humanity and justice. War is at best a fiery 
ordeal to be justified at last by its results. Let 
us hope that in the present instance these may 
prove to bea lasting rebuke to oppression every- 
where, and, in the end, the lifting up of at least 
one debased and unhappy people to a higher 
ideal of Christian citizenship, its blessings, and 
its advantages also.”’ 

In the year just passed, it was reported, 172 
persons were confirmed in the different missions 
of the diocese, not including the persons con- 
firmed in those mission churches or chapels 
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which are under the care of parishes and are 
naturally chapels of ease. 

The Bishop read a summary of the work he 
bas performed during the past year. There 
were 9 priests received from other dioceses, 1 re- 
stored, 4 priests and 3 deacons ordained, 9 priests 
dismissed to other dioceses, 1 died. Connected 
with the diocese are one Bishop, 119 priests, 3 
deacons and 6 postulants; 7 candidates for 
priestly orders; 3 priests licensed temporarily; 
38 lay-readers licensed; one parish organized; 
two new churches opened, one church enlarged, 
16 notices of discipline received from other dio- 
ceses as affecting priests and 8 as affecting dea- 
cons. The Bishop solemnized 5 marriages, cele- 
brated Holy Communion 11 times, contirmed 
1,442 persons, of whom 1,436 were confirmed pub- 
licly and six privately; delivered 91 sermons 
and addresses and attended 88 meetings, show- 
ing that notwithstanding hisadvanced years he 
goes up and down all parts of his diocese. 


The Rev. John P. Appleton was re-elected sec- 
retary of the convention, and as he is ill, the 
Rev. John Keller was chosen secretary pro tem. 
The Rey. Richard M. Sherman was appointed 
assistant secretary. A. vote of sympathy to the 
Rev. Mr. Appleton was passed by the conven- 
tion. 

The morning session was taken up with rou- 
tine business. 

St. Barnabas’ Hospital in Newark was re- 
ported upon by the Rev. John S. Miller. By 
far the greater number of clinical patients have 
been non-paying. An average of 58 patients 
has been at the hospital. This year, for the 
first time in some years, all bills have been 
paid, but to do this,a note had to be issued. 
The endowment fund now amounts to $31,100. 
The condition of Christ Hospital, Jersey City, 
was reported upon by the Rev. Dr. George S. 
Bennitt. There were 3,440 patients cared for, 
and 6,907 were treated in the dispensary. Of 
the 750 patients in beds, 526 cared for without 
charge. This is the 25th year of the hospital's 
work, and its endowment now amounts to $61.600, 
Its annual expenses are about $15,000. 


The report of the Standing Committee was 
presented, and various other reports were made 
to the convention. 

In the evening a special service in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the Bishop's ordination 
to the priesthood was held in Christ church. 
The office was sung by the Rev. John Keller, 
Bishop’s chaplain, and an address made on be- 
half of the Bishop, by the Rev. W. W. Davis, 
rector of the parish. 

The second day began by the reading of the 
portion of the Bishop’s address relating to dioc- 
esan missions. [Because of pressure on our 
space, the reports of the archdeacons will ap- 
pear-in our next issue. | 

The report of the Board of Missions was read, 
and the deficiency was made up by voluntary 
subscriptions on the floor of the convention. 

The report of treasurer Henry Hayes showed 
a balance on hand of $4,773.68. 


The old Standing Committee was re-elected; 
viz , The Rev. Messrs. W. W. Holley, D. D., W. 
R. Jenvey, N. Barrows, D.D., and Frank B. 
Reazor; Messrs. Henry Hayes, Frederick W. 
Stevens, Alfred Mills, and D. Smith Wood. 


Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 
George M. Christian, D. D., W. W. Holley, D.D., 
Geo. S. Bennitt, and W.W. Davis; Messrs. Cort- 
landt Parker, Alfred Mills, Henry Hayes, and 
John B. Van Wagenen. 

At the May meeting of the Newark Clericus, 
held on Monday, the 23d inst., the Rev. C. J. 
Mason, curate of St. Mark’s church, West Or- 
ange, read a paper on ‘‘The Rubrics,’’ which 
was fully discussed. The annual meeting of the 
Clericus will be held at the Essex Co. Country 
Club, West Orange, and it will be the ladies’ 
day, as each member may invite one or more 
ladies. 

In the Bishop's address on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood, a full account of which was given in our 
last issue, it was stated that in the 18 years’ 
history of the diocese, since its separation from 
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the old diocese of New Jersey, there have been 
built 35 new churches, and 14 had been greatly 
enlarged, 28 parish buildings had been erected, 
16 rectories, two hospitals and two parish build- 
ings. The offertory was $5,000, contributed by 
the congregations of the diocese to pay off the 
mortgage on the see house. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The spring meeting of the Litchfield arch- 
deaconry was held in the beautiful old town of 
Sharon, on May 10th and 11th; 18 0f the clergy 
were present. The meeting opened with sery- 
ice on Tuesday evening, the 10th, at which ad- 
aresses were made by Archdeacon George and 
the Rev. Messrs. John F. Plumb and George H. 
Smith. On Wednesday the Holy Eucharist was 
celebrated by the archdeacon, assisted by the 
rector, the Rev. Geo. C. Griswold. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Henry Tarrant. 
After service, matters of routine business were 
transacted, and many encouraging reports re- 
ceived from missionaries in the county. The lit- 
erary programme consisted of a carefully writ- 
ten exegesis on St. Luke viii: 10, by the Rev. F. 
W. Barnett, followed by anable and interesting 
review of Bishop Westcott’s ‘‘Some lessons of 
the Revised Version,’ by the Rev. Dr. Seymour. 


FarRMINGTON.—The faithful Churchmen of 
this Congregational stronghold have at last re- 
alized the object for which they have worked 
for many years. On the afternoon of Ascension 
Day, the Rev. A. H. Wright, archdeacon of 
Hartford, laid the corner-stone of the new 
church of St. James. The rector of Unionville, 
the Rev. W. W. Ellsworth, who has faithfully 
cared for the mission in Farmington, delivered 
an address on the origin, growth, and needs of 
the work. Dr. Hart, whose ties with Farming- 
ton are very close and strong, delivered an ad- 
dress of reminiscence and congratulation. St. 
James’ mission has been established for 26 years 
and has long been self-supporting. The church 
which the people are now building, and the 
money for which has been largely raised by 
themselves, will cost $4.000, without the inter- 
ior furnishings. These are looked for from 
those who out of love for departed ones or abun- 
dant means, may wish to beautify this house of 
God; $1,000 are still needed to complete the 
church without debt. The edifice is 60 ft. long 
and will seat over 200. The material is ‘‘stone- 
wall’ boulders and rocks of the neighborhood. 


Kentucky 

Thos. U. Dudley, D.D, LL.D., D.C. L., Bishop 

The 70th annual counzil of the diocese was 
postponed from May 11th to May 25th, and was 
called to meet in Paducah. On the evening be- 
fore its opening, at the request of the citizens of 
Paducah, Bishop Dudley delivered a lecture on 
some of the distinctive features of the Church. 
The attendance was large, and probably one- 
half of those present do not belong to our Com- 
munion. The Bishop’s lecture was a plain, 
manly, and forcible presentation of the claims 
of the Church. He began by assuring his hear- 
ers that he desired to speak no words which 
would wound the feelings of any one, much less 
would he speak in the spirit of controversy. 
At the same time, as the chief officer of the 
Church in the diocese, he must speak fearlessly 
and frankly. With that ease and graceful elo- 
quence for which he is noted, he presented the 
Church as the constant and only proof of the 
fact of the Resurrection of our Lord. Men 
might, and would, question any reported occur- 
rence, but still through nearly 1,900 years the 
Church had stood, and still stands, a living 
body bearing witness to what she had seen and 
known. The strong impression he made upon 
his hearers was evident as he passed from 
point to point in his argument: The Church as 
the keeper and interpreter of God’s Word writ- 
ten; the extension of the Incarnation through 
her divinely appointed channels—life-giving 
sacraments, holy offices, and public and private 
ministrations; her charity and breadth in de- 
manding of her children only those things re- 
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vealed to her of God, and in laying no fast and 
set lines as to what should be given up in every 
case; but he was especially strong as he urged 
upon his hearers that the Church demanded 
from all that they should give up anything and 
everything which stood between the soul and 
the dear Lord who has redeemed us. 

On Wednesday morning the council convened, 
the opening service being a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, with the Bishop as celebrant, 
and the Rey. Wm. H. McGee as preacher. 

The Rev. George Grant Smith was unani- 
mously re-elected secretary, and he appointed 
Mr. T. A. Dudley, Jr., assistant secretary. Re- 
ports were received from diocesan institutions, 
and from the treasurers of the different boards, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Standing 
Committee. 

The Bishop read his annual address. One 
very gratifying item was the statement that 
the parishes and missions have contributed 
more for diocesan missions than the last coun- 
cil had asked for. Evening Prayer was said at 
8 o’clock, at which time the sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Mr. Rodefer. 

It was with much regret that the council— 
following the Bishop’s advice—conveluded to dis- 
continue the publication of the diocesan paper, 
The Bishop's Letter. Mr. Geo. S. Allison was re- 
elected as treasurer of the diocese, an office held 
by him for many years. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. E. T. Per- 
kins, J. G. Minnegerode, and C. E. Craik; 
Messrs. W. A. Robinson, C. H. Pettet, and A. 
To Derry. 

Board of Missions: The Bishop and Archdea- 
con Benton, ex-officio, and the Rev. Drs. Hstill, 
Mason, and Minnegerode; Messrs. Johnson, 
Pettet, and Robinson. 

Ecclesiastical Court: Rev. Messrs. L. W. Rose, 
B. E. Reed, J. K. Mason, D. D., L. E. Johnston, 
and J.C. Waller. 

The election of Deputies to the General Conven- 
tion was remarkable in that the whole number 
were elected at the first ballot; they are: The 
Rev. Drs. Perkins, Minnegerode, Craik, and 
Reed; Messrs. Rankin, Johnson, Robinson, and 
Covin gton. 

Texas 
Geo. Herbert Kinsolving, D.D., Bishop 

The 49th annual council was held in Eaton 
chapel of Trinity parish, Galveston, May 8th. 
The Rey. J. Cooper Waddell preached the ser- 
mon. 

The following wereelected: Secretary,R M. 
Elgin, of Houston; treasurer, Rufus Cage, Hous- 
ton. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Thos. 
B. Lee, C. M. Beckwith, and B. A. Rogers; 
Messrs. A. S. Richardson and R. M. Elgin. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rey. 
Messrs. C. M. Beckwith, George L. Crocket, H. 
D. Aves, and B. A. Rogers; Messrs. A. S. Rich- 
ardson, H. D. Nugent, E.G. Hanrich, and Judge 
Maxey. { 

“Sunday schools’’ was the topic considered at 
the evening meeting, under the following heads, 
by the respective speakers: 1. ‘'Their relation 
to the Church, the Rev. John R. Dunn; 2. ‘‘The 
relation of the rector to the school,’ the Rey. 
Geo. L. Crocket; 3. ‘‘Character of superintend- 
ents and teachers,’’ the Rev. Frank Page; 4. 
“What system of instruction would best carry 
out the Church’s idea,” the Bishop. 

A resolution provoking considerable discus- 
sion was one requesting the Bishop to commun- 
icate with the Bishop and convocation of West- 
ero Texas as to whether he and they would be 
willing for Bishop Kinsolving to take charge of 
that portion of Llano county lying north of the 
Llano river, on which the Texas Military In- 
stitute is situated, with a view of making it a 
dioc_san school for boys, and to take such steps 
as shall seem advisable looking to this end. The 
resolution was adopted. 

The treasurer's report showed an arrearage 
for the diocese during the past year of $980 77. 

On the second evening addresses were made 
on the following subjects: ‘Mission stations: 
how best established and maintained,” by the 
Rev. George L. Crocket; ‘The layman’s part,”’ 
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Mr. E. S. Atkinson; ‘‘Prayer Book as a mission- 
ary agency,’ the Rev. Dr. William M. Jefferis ; 
“The obligation of parishes toward the moral 
and financial support,” the Bishop. Bishop 
Kinsolving also preached at St. Augustine’s 
church at 8 o’clock, and administered the rite of 
Confirmation. 
Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 55th meeting of the archdeaconry of the 
Susquehanna met in the parish of St. James’, 
Oneonta, the Rev. Jobn E. Bold, rector, on May 
10th and 11th; 10 0f the clergy of the archdea- 
conry were present, and also the Rev. J. N. 
Marvin, diocesan missionary. The first mis- 
sionary service was held on Tuesday evening, 
when addresses were made by the Rev. Rich- 
mond Shreve, D. D., and the Ven. Archdeacon 
R. N. Parke, D.D. A marked improvement in 
the rendering of the services has recently been 
made in this parish (St. James’) by the addi- 
tion of a vested choir. The rector is himself 
the leader, and the training he has given the 
singers results in a very beautiful and devotion- 
al service. The diocesan missionary was the 
celebrant at the early service on Wednesday 
morning, the archdeacon taking that duty at 
the later, when the Rev. Ernest Melville was 
the preacher. Inthe afternoon the Rev. James 
E. Hall read an essay on “The Litany,—a sep- 
arate service preparatory to, and preceding, the 
Holy Communion.” The business meeting de- 
served its name, and fulfilled its purpose, since 
it was devoted to the study of the missions of 
the jurisdiction, and led to a solemn pledge on 
the part of the members to be yet more earnest 
in the work which is the raison d'etre of the 
archdeaconries. In the evening of Wednesday, 
the second of the missionary services was held, 
when the Rev. Messrs. G. H. Sterling and Mor- 
ris made addresses. The hospitality of the 
parish was unstinted, and the clergy returned 
to their somewhat isolated parishes strength- 
ened by the intercourse with their brethren. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 

LrepaNnon.—The first visitation of Bishop Tal- 
bot to St. Luke’s was an occasion of unusual in- 
terest. The altar was brilliant with red and 
white lilies and carnations, and both sanctuary 
and choir were enriched with the guild banners 
and with the national flag. The congregation 
filled the nave, and the 26 people who had come 
to receive the laying on of hands filled the for- 
ward pews; the eight women seated on the Gos- 
pel side, veiled in white; across from them the 
eight soldiers in full uniform, who had come up 
from camp Hastings to be confirmed before go- 
ing to war, and back of them the men and boys 
of the parish. The processional was ‘Fight 
the good fight.’? The Bishop preached on “‘The 
blessed Gospel of the glorious God.”” The rec- 
tor, the Rev. Jobn M. Page, presented the class, 
and the Rev. Chaplain Lowry, the soldiers. 
The Bishop spoke to the candidates, noting, 
among other things, how the universality of the 
Kingdom of Christ was exemplified in the va- 
ried character of those confirmed togther. There 
were soldiers, men of the ranks and men in 
command; there were women in middle life, 
and children; there were young men, and men 
who had left the most of their earthly course be- 
hind them. There were two deaf-mutes among 
the women, and among the men of the parish, 
one who was blind. The recessional, **The Son 
of God goes forth to war,’’ was splendidly sung. 
The guild banners were carried, and the pro- 
cession passed around the church, 


JonEstown.—The long-looked-for visit of Bish- 
op Talbot to St. Mark’s church, Jonestown, oc- 
curred May 5th. Choral Evening Prayer was 
said by the Rev. B. F. Thompson immediately 
after which followed the Confirmation service 
when six children of the Church Home, two 
boys and four girls, were presented to the 
Bishop for that rite. The Bishop’s address to 
the children was plain, beautiful, and forcible, 
setting forth in simplest language the duty and 
struggle of the Christian life. He followed it 
with a short and kindly address of greeting to 
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the people, on this, his first occasion of meeting 
them. The Bishop visited the Church Home, 
and made himself thoroughly at home with the 
children. All friends of the Home will rejoice 
to know that the recent epidemic of scarlet 
fever is happily over, and that the fiscal year 
closes on June Ist with an even balance. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 

The 79th annual convention of the diocese as- 
sembled May 25th, in the cathedral church of 
St. Luke’s, Portland. After Morning Prayer, 
the roll of delegates was called, the Bishop pre- 
siding. The Rev. C. Morton Sills, D. D., was 
re-elected secretary, and Mr. Wm. G. Ellis, 
treasurer, of the diocese. 

At 11 o’clock the Bishop delivered his annual 
address. He mentioned the war, recited the 
list of tne deceased, and gave an account of his 
labors. He devoted a large part of his address 
to the action of the Lambeth Conference, and 
to the reportsof the committees appointed by it. 
Holy Communion was then celebrated. 

The Standing Committee was re-elected: Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Sills, H. W. Winkley, and I. W. 
Sparks; Messrs. I. Marshall Brown, Wm. G. 
Ellis, and R. H. Gardiner. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
C. S. Leffingwell, C. M. Sills, G. F. Degen, and 
J.C. Fortin; Messrs. John Marshall Brown, G. 
T. Sewall, J. M. Glidden, and M. L. Davenport 

The secretary presented a communication 
from the diocese of Florida, which had in view 
a change in law relating to the confirmation of 
a bishop-elect. 

The chunge in the date of holding convention, 
from June to May, was affirmed. 

At 4o0’clock the Maine Episcopal Missionary 
Society held its annual meeting, after which a 
discussion ensued as to the best plan of obtain- 
ing a larger attendance of lay delegates, and it 
was voted that the secretary officially notify all 
persons elected as delegates, of the time and 
place of the meeting. 

R. H. Gardiner presented the following reso- 
lution: 

That preference be given in all work for the con- 
vention to those printers who pay employes fair 
wages, and who have a liberal management and good 
sanitary cond:tions for their help. 

The resolution was laid upon the table. 


In the evening the Church Club held’ a meet- 
ing, and a reception was given tothe clergy and 
delegates at the Bishop’s residence. 


Pittsburgh 
Cort:andt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The Hon. Felix R. Brunot, so long and wic ely 
known as one of the most prominent and gener- 
ous laymen of this diocese, entered into rest on 
the afternoon of Monday, May 9th, and was 
buried from Christ church, Allegheny, on 
Thursday, May 12th, the burial service being 
participated in by the Rev. Mr. Meech, rector, 
the Rey. Drs. Alsop, of Brooklyn, and White, of 
Pittsburgh, and the Rev. Messrs. Thompson and 
McLure. Interment was made in the Allegheny 
cemetery, where Bishop Whitehead read the 
committal service. The willof Mr. Brunotcon- 
tains the following bequests to Church and 
charitable organizations: To St. James’ church, 
Pittsburgh, $5,000; to the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, 
$29,000, for scholarships; to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, $60,000, to be di- 
vided in six equal parts amongst the workin Ja- 
pan, China, Africa, Indian missions in the 
West, colored work in the South, and Domestic 
missions; to the American Church Missionary 
Society, $10,000; to the Evangelical Education 
Society, $20,000; for the work of the Church in 
Brazil, $10,000; to the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, $29,000; to the Allegheny Relief 
Society, $20,000, the income to be spent for the 
poor; to the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
$4,500; to the Homceopathic and Allegheny Gen- 
eral Hospitals, each $5,000; to the Church Home, 
$5,000; to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, $10,000; to the Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
Orphan Asylum, $1,000; and a like amount to 
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the American Sunday School Union, Temporary 
Home for Destitute Women and Children, and 
Ladies’ Bible Society of Allegheny; and to the 
Christian Home, $2,000. None of these bequests 
are payable untilafter the decease of Mr. Bru- 
not’s wife. 


Ciry.—The annual festival service of the 
church of the Ascension was observed on the 
morning of the feast of the Ascension, when the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the Bishop. Many of the clergy of the city 
were in attendance, and luncheon was served, 
as is thecustom at these annual observances, in 
the Sunday school room. The new church build- 
‘ing, which adjoins the edifice now in use, al- 
though not fully completed, was open for inspec- 
tion, and many availed themselves of this op- 
portunity Sto see and admire its many attrac- 
tions. It is hoped it may be ready for service 
in the early autumn. 


The May meeting of ‘the Pittsburgh local 
council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew took 
place on the evening of Ascension Day, at St. 
Peter’s church, when the special topic for dis- 
cussion was, ‘‘The influence of the Church on the 
nation and on the history of the United States.” 
Dr. Jillson, of Calvary parish, introduced the 
topic in an address of some length, and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. C. E. E. Childers, and others. 

On the same day the local council of the 
Daughters of the King held its semi-annual 
meeting in Christ church, Allegheny, having a 
business meeting in the afternoon, followed by 
a tea in the schoolroom. At 8 o’clock there was 
Evensong and sermon by the Rev. J. R. Wight- 
man who spoke ably and interestingly concern- 
ing the work and life of the members of the or- 
der. The Rev. Mr. Meech, rectorof the church, 
presided, and the music was furnished by the 
vested choir of the church of the Epiphany, 
Bellevue, led by the Rev. Mr. Gunnell, rector of 
that parish. An offering was received for the 
treasury of the local council. 

The annual sermon in behalf of the Prayer 
Book Society of the diocese was preached on 
Sunday morning, May 22d, at St. Peter's church, 
‘by the Rt. Rev Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D.,and 
an off-ring received in behalf of its work. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 115th convention of this diocese, and the 
third since the separation of the diocese of 
Washington, convened in Emmanuel church, 
Baltimore, on May 25th and 26th, Bishop Paret 
presiding. Holy Communion was celebrated by 
Bishop Paret. 

The Rev. Peregrine Wroth, who has served 
as secretary for the past 12 years, resigned, 
but was appointed assistant secretary by 
the Bishop, to Mr. John T. Mason who was 
elected to the office. The Bishop in his annual 
address reviewed the year’s work, and spoke 
forcibly upon Confirmation, and counselled the 
clergy to work for and seek large Confirmation 
classes. Healso touched upon Baptism, and said 
that.it was the duty of every rector to inves- 
tigate and satisfy himself of the true and valid 
Baptism of a person before bringing him before 
the Bishop for Confirmation. ‘‘The statistics for 
this year,” he said, ‘‘are about the same as last: 
131 clergymen, 86 organized parishes and congre- 
gations, and 140 public places of worship. Of the 
changes in our clergy list, only two have been by 
death. The Rev. Savington W. Crampton died 
on Jan. 19th, and the Rev. George Toland Mac- 
coun on Feb. 7th. Seven clergymen have been 
transferred to other dioceses, and 10 have been 
received. Three have been added by ordination, 
and our roll to-day bears the names of one Bish- 
op, 119 priests, and 11 deacons. My work by 
actual presence in the diocese was interrupted 
by an absence of four months in Europe, but, 
notwitbvstanding that absence, I have been able 
during the convention year to visit every par- 
ish, save four, and have held 99 Confirmations, 
confirming in public 1,185 persons, and in private 
5, in all 1,190. I have preached 105 times, given 
110 addresses, administered Holy Communion 
48 times, consecrated 3 churches, held 3 ordina- 
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tions, given 11 lectures to theological students, 
and officiated at 3 burials and 3 marriages.’’ In 
speaking of the ordinations during the year, the 
Bishop expressed his disappointment at the 
lack of interest and failure on the part of the 
clergy and people to support him in the matter 
of theological education. 

The committee on donations reported that 
two bequests of #5.000 each had been left the 
Church during the year, but that the money 
was not yet available, and that Mrs. Margaret 
T. Baker, widow of the Rev. Walter Baker, has 
offered to deed a lot, 242, in Greenmount ceme- 
tery, to the convention for burial of clergymen 
and their wives. This was accepted and put 
under control of the Bishop. 

-The trustees of the Keer! property reported 
that their receipts had been during the year 
$89.127.41; that after expenses had been paid, 
including $30,161.69 to the Washington diocese, 
in consideration of its interest in the property, 
there was a balance of $30,127.77 in cash. The 
real estate, etc., brought the total value of the 
property up to $95,000. Three lots in Tennessee 
had been scld, and also about 30 acres of land on 
Charles st. extended. The committee on disposi- 
tion of the Keerl fund recommended that after an 
amount sufficient for the building of the library 
had been appropriated, the balance of the fund 
be kept for three years and the interest be used 
toward the Maryland Church Building Fund. 


The report of the committee on the new 
library building was read by the Rev. J.S. B. 
Hodges, S. T. D., in which he stated that the 
committee had seized a desirable opportunity 
and purchased a lot and dwelling, adjoining the 
episcopal residence on thesouth, for $12,000, out 
of the original appropriation of $25,000. After 
investigation they had found the house unsuited 
to their purpose and desired an additional $12, 
000 appropriation which, with the balance of 
the appropriation, $13,000, would enable them 
to put up a handsome and well appointed build- 
ing. Dr. Hodges stated that another lot, at No. 
1104 Madison ave., could be purchased for $7,500, 
when other plans for a reading room and a small 
chapel might be carried out. The committee, 
however, asked for only the $12,000. After a 
lively discussion, an amendment by Mr. John 
Glenn authorizing an additional appropriation 
of $25,000 to come from the Keerl bequest, or as 
much more as should be necessary, and direct- 
ing that both lots, No. 1106 and 1104, be bought 
and a building be put up adjoining the Bishop's 
residence, was passed. 

The Rev. Percy F. Hall reported from the 
committee on missions that of $8,000 authorized 
to be raised, $8,406 was apportioned, of which 
amount allhad been paid but $1,991.10 He offered 
a resolution for another appropriation of $8,700 
for this year, to be apportioned as formerly by 
the committee on missions among the different 
parishes of the diocese. An amendment was 
offered to this resolution, brought forward by 
the Archdeaconry of Baltimore, providing that 
instead of being distributed by the committee 
on missions, it should first be collected from the 
archdeaconries, who should assess the several 
parishes under their jurisdiction, and be then 
paid back in bulk to the archdeaconries by the 
committee. The money will then be apportioned 
by the archdeaconries to the parishes within 
their boundaries according to their wants and 
needs. Another amendment was made by the 
Rey. Charles C. Griffith, increasing the appro- 
priation to $9,000. This amendment, with the 
amended resolution, was unanimously carried. 

The fund for superannuated clergymen showed 
receipts of $4,507, disbursements of $3,960, leay- 
ing a balance of $546. 

The Rey. Richard C. Hall, who recently died, 
by his last will left to the convention a legacy 
of $1,000, the interest of which was to be paid 
to the vestry of St. John’s church, Waverly, 
which was to see that the testator’s cemetery 
lot in St. John’s cemetery, be properly cared for. 
The will provided further that if the vestry fail 
to fulfill the requirements, the fund is to be 
turned over to the convention to be used for the 
good of the parochial schools. Mr. D. B. Thomas, 
secretary of the committee on church charities, 
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in making his report, stated that the committee 
after considering the bequest, had decided not 
to accept it, and offered a resolution to that ef- 
fect. This caused a lively discussion. Finally, 
a resolution offered by Mr. Rich, was carried, 
accepting the bequest. 


The Standing Committee was elected, as follows: 
The Rev. Messrs. William M. Dame, J. Houston 
Eccleston, D.D., Frederick Gibson, J. S. B. 
Hodges, S. T. D., Wm. H. H. Powers, D.D., W. 
S. Southgate, D D, and George C. Stokes. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs. William F. Brand, J. Houston Eccle- 
ston, D.D, Hall Harrison, J.S. B. Hodges, S. 
T. D.; Messrs. Bernard Carter, Wm. Keyser, 
Joseph Packard, Jr., and Skipwith Wilmer. 

The trustees of church charities reported a 
bequest of $900 from Miss Mary G. Perine, for 
superannuated and disabled clergy fund, a be- 
quest of $1,800 from the same person for mission- 
ary work of the diocese, and a bequest of $5,000 
from Miss Rosamond M. Whitridge, for the 
superannuated and disabled clergy fund. The 
treasurer, Mr..Wm. G. Bowdoin, made his re- 
port, as follows: Cash received, $10,683.68; ex- 
penditures, $10.639.50; balance, $43.18; summary 
of funds, $79 961 88. 

At the night session the question of the new 
library building, passed upon the day previous, 
was reconsidered, and the original resolution of 
the committee, providing an appropriation of 
$12,000 in addition to the $25,000 already appro- 
priated, with instructions to go ahead with the 
building, was passed. The resolution providing 
$50.000 was lost. 

The following resolutions were adopted by a 
rising vote: 

The convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the diocese of Maryland would place upon record 
its profound sense of the loss occasioned by the death 
of the Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone to all who 
value the blessings of sound learning, sincere piety, 
and generous philanthropy. They deplore his removal 
from the sphere of his great influence as the foremost 
statesman, scholar, and Churchman among the laity 
of the Anglicancommunion. To great natural ability 
he added all the beauty and strength of consecrated 
learning and lofty enterprise in the domain of law, 
letters, and religion. In common with the civilized 
and Christian nations of the world, we extend our 
condolence to the family he loved, the nation he served 
and honored, and to the Church of which he was an 
illustrious member. As an author, statesman, and 
leader of the thought and legislation of his age, his 
memory will be held in perpetual reverence. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be placed upon 
the journal of this convention and sent to the family 
of Mr. Gladstone, and to the reverend rector of the 
church at Hawarden. 

A resolution was also passed providing that 
the trustees of the Keerl fund be directed to pay 
a certain portion of the income to the committee 
of the diocese for missionary work, church 
building, and to support of the superannuated 
and disabled clergy. 


It was resolved that the next convention be 
held again in Emmanuel church, Baltimore. 


The Choir Guild of the diocese of Maryland 
has elected the following officers: Honorary 
president, Bishop William Paret; vice-presi- 
dents, the Rev. Messrs. Robert H. Paine, C. 
Ernest Smith, and Frederick Gibson; active 
president, J. Noble Stockett; vice-president, W. 
Tyler Page; secretary and treasurer, T. Buck- 
ler Ghequier; librarian, J. W. Beard. 


Ba.timore.—Friday, May 13th, was Founders’ 
Day at St. Luke’s Hall, and exercises in honor 
of the birthday of the late Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Rankin, D. D., rector of the church, and the 
founder of St. Luke’s Hall, about 24 years ago, 
were duly observed. The programme consisted 
of readings, recitations, and songs, followed by 
an address by the Rev. James Briscoe, acting 
rector of St. Luke’s church. The most impress- 
ive part of the exercises was the wreathing of 
the picture of Dr. Rankin with lilies and smi- 
lax. After the programme, the school children, 
accompanied by their teachers, proceeded to the 
cemetery of St. John’s church, Waverly, where 
Dr. Rankin is buried, and covered his grave 
with flowers. The celebration was directed by 
Miss E. H. Crowe, principal of the school. 
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The first meeting of the season of the Mary- 
land Fruit and Flower Guild was held on May 
13th, in the vestry room of Grace church. In 
the absence of the president, Mr. John K. 
Cowen, Miss Grace Balch, the secretary, pre- 
sided. The object of the guild is to receive con- 
tributions of fruits and flowers, and distribute 
them among the sick in the hospitals. The rail- 
roads and express companies give free trans- 
portation to anything intended for their use. 
The guild has branches in Bel Air, Ellicott City, 
Easton, Westminster, Phoenix, and Perryville. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. £3., Bishop 

The 32d annual convention of the diocese met 
in the cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, on May 24th. For the first time since his 
consecration, the Bishop was not present, owing 
to a severecold. Though better, he is not yet 
able to be out. The services began with achoral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Rev. Dr. 
Swentzel being celebrant. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John G. Bacchus, D. D. 

The convention organized for business in the 
crypt. The attendance was the largest since 
the celebration of the 25th anniversary of Bish- 
op Littlejohn’s consecration, there being pres- 
ent over 300 clerical and lay delegates. The 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Cooper, being absent, 
the convention was called to order by Canon 
Bryan, the assistant secretary. Dean Cox, as 
senior presbyter. took the chair, and the Rev. 
Reese F. Alsop, D.D., was elected president. 

Elections resulted as follows: Standing Com- 
mittee: The Rev. Drs. C. R. Baker, J. G. Bac- 
chus, J. Carpenter Smith, and Henry C. Swent- 
zel; Hon. Augustus Van Wyck, William H. 
Male, Alexander E. Orr,and Augustus Rapelye. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Drs. 
Reese F.. Alsop, George F’. Breed, S. D. McCon- 
nell, and E. D. Cooper; Hon. John A. King, 
William Nichol, N. Pendleton Schenck, and H. 
E. Pierrepont. 

Missionary Committee: Bishop of the diocese, 
president ew-oficio; the archdeacons; the Rev. 
Messrs. Albert C. Bunn and Lindsay Parker, 
D.D.; Messrs. A. A. Low, Lyman R. Greene, 
Alexander E. Orr, Frederick A. Parsons, Aug- 
ustus Rapelye, and William Nickoll. 

A letter was received from Archdeacon Ed- 
mund D. Cooper, secretary and assistant secre- 
tary for 30 years, stating that owing to illness, 
he could no longer serve in that capacity. <A 
resolution of thanks to Dr. Cooper for his long 
and faithful services was passed unanimously, 
with expression of the hope for his speedy and 
entire recovery from his illness. 

An election of officers resulted as follows: 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. James Clarence Jones; 
assistant secretary, the Rev. Creighton Spencer; 
treasurer, Alexander E. Orr. 

The war with Spain was touched upon, and 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted without reference to committee: 

Resolved: That this convention hereby declares its 
deep interest in the efforts of the President of the 
United States, and all others in authority, to bring to 
a successful issue the war row being waged in the 
cause of justice and mercy, and that we commend to 
the faithful that they be instant in prayer to God 
that he may continue to the commander-in-chief that 
wisdom and piety which has thus far been vouch- 
safed to him. 

The secretary was later directed to telegraph 
a copy of the resolution to President McKinley. 

The proposed amendment to Article 11 of 
Canon 9, to reduce the number of archdeacons 
from four to one, who should receive a salary of 
$3,000 per year, and devote his entire time to 
the work, was defeated by a large majority 
vote, and in pursuance of a resolution, intro- 
duced by the Rev. Dr. Darlington, a committee 
was appointed to consider what, if any, changes 
should be madein the missionary work of the 
diocese, and to report the result of their delib- 
erations at the next convention. 

Upon motion of the Rev. Dr. Swentzel, it was 
resolved that a sum, such as may be found nec- 
essary, be appropriated for such episcopal as- 
sistance as Bishop Littlejobn may need in his 
visitations among the churches of the diocese 
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during the next year. The Rev. Charles L. 
Newbold offered a resolution, which was adopt- 
ed by a rising vote, tendering an expression of 
sympathy to the Bishop, with the earnest wish 
of the convention for his speedy recovery. 

The Rey. Dr. Darlington offered a resolution 
of thanks to the Rev. Mr. Bridges for raising 
$250 for each of the four archdeaconries, to pay 
the cost of assistance for the archdeacons while 
absent on business in relation to their charge. 
The resolution was adopted. 

The Rey. A. A. Morrison moved a resolution 
to thank the retiring archdeacon, Dr. Darling- 
ton, for his faithful and successful work. The 
same was adopted. 

A committee was ‘appointed to draw up suit- 
able resolutions in memory of the late Justice 
Jasper W. Gilbert, the late Rev. T. Stafford 
Drowne, D.D., and the late William H. Fleeman, 
a prominent layman of the diocese, such resolu- 
tion to be incorporated in the minutes of the 
convention. 

The application of St. Matthew’s church, 
Sheepshead Bay, to be admitted to the diocese 
as a parish, was acceded to. 

Canon 9 was amended, making the titles of 
the archdeaconries to agree with the recently 
made political changes on theisland. The titles 
will hereafter be Northern Archdeaconry of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Southern Archdeaconry 
of the same, Archdeaconry of Queens and Nas- 
sau, and Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 


An amendment to Section 3 of Canon 2, pro- 
posed by theCommittee on Canons, was adopted. 
This provides that the power to change the 
boundaries of a parish, forming new parishes, 
and establishing new churches or missions, shall 
be vested in the Bishop, acting with consent 
of the Standing Committee, ‘‘after an opportu- 
nity to be heard on ten days’ notice thereof be 
served by mail on the rector and clerk of the 
vestry of each of the three nearest parishes.”’ 


The report of the missionary committee 
showed an encouraging state of progress in each 
of the four archdeaconries of the diocese. In the 
Northern archdeaconry the church property of 
the several missions has been improved, a new 
rectory and Sunday school room added to the 
church of the Holy Comforter, St. Alban’s; Can- 
arsie has purchased lots for a church, and 
started a building fund; the mission of the Holy 
Cross has erected a two-story parish house ata 
cost of $2,500, and the property has no debt. In 
the Southern archdeacoury a new church has 
been erected at St. John’s, Fort Hamilton; and 
a new mission—that of St. Andrew’s on Fourth 
ave.—is in a prosperous condition. In the arch- 
deaconry of Queens the debts on several 
churches have been reduced. At St. Mary’s, 
Dunton, a parish house has been built, and at 
St. Joseph’s, Queens, several improvements 
have been made. A report of general activity 
in the archdeaconry of Suffolk showed improve- 
ment all along the line. The mission at Moriches 
has been revived, dnd is prospering. Caroline 
church, Setauket, has during the past year re- 
ceived legacies amounting to $5,888, which will 
constitute part of an endowment fund for the 
support of the rector. 

A comparative statement of the several funds, 
made by Treasurer Orr, shows an increase over 
last year of every fund, and a decrease of the 
indebtedness of zertain churches to the funds, 
an evidence of increased prosperity throughout 
the diocese. 

The Committee on Christian Education re- 
ports that St. Paul's cathedral school, of Garden 
City, closes the most encouraging year in its his- 
tory. There are now 146 boarders and day pu- 
pils. Plans have been completed for a modern 
gymnasium, to be built at a cost of $22,000. St. 
Mary’s cathedral school, Garden City, is in a 
flourishing condition, as is also St. Catherine’s 
Hall, in Brooklyn, and the summer school of St. 
Catharine, at Holderness, N. H. 

An interesting verbal report on the Church 
Charity Foundation was given by the Rev. Dr. 
A.C. Bunn. He dwelt on the excellent work 
done by St. John’s Hospital, where 1,000 calls 
were responded to last year. 

The report of ex-Senator John A. King on the 
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General Theological Seminary, was an encour 
aging one. 


BROOKLYN.—On May £2nd, being the Sunday — 


after Ascension Day, in St. Peter’s church, the 
Rev. Lindsay Parker, rector, the services cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary began. At & 
o’clock there was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist; at 11, Morning prayer,ante-Commun- 
ion service, and unvailing of tablet to the late 
Bishop Paddock. The church was elaborately 
decorated, and the music, under tbe direction of 
Henry G. Erkuche, choirmaster and organist, 
exeptionally fine. Bishop Littlejohn was ex- 


pected to deliver the sermon, but owing to ill-. 
Dr. Parker 


ness, was wnable to be present. 
read a telegram from him regretting his en- 
forced absence, expressing his profound interest 
in the anniversary, and invoking God's bless- 
ing upon the rector, the vestry, and the congre- 
gation. An historical sketch of St. Peter’s was 
read by M. Frank Tiemann. In November, 
1847, the Rey. William Staunton, on his own re- 
sponsibility, rented the second floor of a house 
on Power st. (now Third ave.), near Atlantic 
st., and held the first service there on Sunday, 
Nov. 2ist., the attendance being about 12. Thus, 
in that upper room, with bare floor and rude 
benches, began the work which resulted in the 
organization of St. Peter's. A Sunday school 
was opened, and in the spring of 1848, the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated for the first time— 
about ten persons receiving. On May 18th a. 
vestry was elected. On the 22nd the Rev. Mr. 
Staunton acvepted a call to the rectorship, and. 
the church began its corporate existence, being 
admitted into the diocese of New York in Sep- 
tember of same year. In April, 1849, Mr. 
Staunton resigned,and was succeeded by the 
Rey. John Stearns, who remained in charge till 
February, 1855. During his ministration lots. 
were bought, and a building completed in which 
Confirmation was administered for the first 
time in 1850, Bishop Chase, of New Hampshire, 
performing the rite. Theclass numbered nine; 
the present junior warden, Silas M. Giddings, 
being one of the number. In 1852 there was dis- 
cord in the congregation, part of which left, and 
formed the church of the Redeemer. The pres- 
ent location was purchased in 1855, during the 
Rev. John A. Paddock's rectorship, and on 
April 23rd, 1865, the church was consecrated 
by Bishop Bedell, at the request of Bishop Pot- 


ter. Mr.Stearns, naving resigned in 1854, the. 


Rev. John A. Paddock accepted a call from the 
church, taking charge on April 15th, 1855, and 
remaining until elected Bishop of Washington 
Territory, preaching his farewell sermon Jan. 
16th, 1881. The Rev. Charles A. Tibbals was. 
rector from Feb., 1881 to Jan., 1886. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Parker, the present rector, 
under whose administration the congregation 
has very greatly increased, and the church 
property been much improved. After the read- 
ing of the historical sketch, Dr. Parker 
preached, and in closing, paid a tribute to the 
character and services of John T. Walker, with 
whom the idea of the memorial to Bishop Pad- 
dock originated, and who now lies dangerously 
sick. While he was speaking, the covering was 
withdrawn and the bronze tablet disclosed. It. 
has a backing of highly polished dark marble 
about three ft. by five. The inscription runs: 


To the glory of God. In loving memory of the Rt. 
Rey. John Adams Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Wash- 
ington, now Olympia. Born at Norwich, Conn., Jan. 
19th, 1825. Died at Santa Barbara, Cal., March 4th, 
1894. Rector of St. Peter’s for nearly 26 years. This 
memorial is erected by a few of his old parishioners 
and friends, on the fitieth anniversary of the parish, 
May 18, 1898. 


Jn the afternoon the Sunduy school celebrated 
the anniversary. Addresses were delivered by 
several laymen of the parish, and by the Rey. 
Robert L. Paddock, of Cleveland, Ohio, son of 
tne late Bishop. National hymns were ren- 
dered, and ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” sung. 
In the evening the service was fully choral, the. 
Rey. Wilmer P. Bird intoning. The Rev. Morgan 
Dix was the preacher. Ono Monday evening 
there was a special program of music. The 
processional, ‘‘Head of the Church Triumph- 
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ant’? was composed by Mr. Erkuche, and dedi- 
cated to the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker. Bishop 
Potter preached. In his introductory remarks 
he spoke of the relations existing between St. 
Peter’s and the diocese of New York, and said 
that the last time he had been in St. Peter’s 
was when he assisted at its vonsecration. His 
sermon was an able one,showing the relation of 
music to the Church. 

On Tuesday eveninga church reception was 
held in the parish hall, which was crowded. 
Dr. Parker welcomed the assemblage and in- 
troduced the speakers. Dr. John W. Chadwick, 
of the second Unitarian church, was the first 
‘speaker, followed by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Farrar, 
of the First)Reformed church, the Rey. Dr. John 
Humpstone, of the Emmanuel Baptist church, 
the Rev. Dr. Dwight A. Jordan, of the Sands 
St. Memoriil Methodist church, the Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConnell, D.D, rector of Holy Trinity 
church, the Rev. Dr. Thomas. A. Nelson, of the 
memorial Presbyterian church, Rabbi Tab- 
-enhaus, of Temple Beth Elohim, and Father 
Sylvester Malone,of SS. Peter and Paul’s (R.C.) 
church. The Rey. Dr.R.R.Meredith, of the Con- 
gregational body, and the Rev. EH. C. J. Krael- 
ing, of the Lutheran, were unable to be pres- 
ent, and sent letters of regret. 


Ono Wednesday afternoon there was an ad- 
dress to women by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, and 
on Thursday evening a dinner in the parish 
hall, under the auspices of St. Peter’s Club. 
About.200 members of the club and guests were 
present. A number of prominent clergymen 
and laymen of Manhattan and Brooklyn spoke. 
_ On the octave —Whitsunday—there were spec- 

‘ial services to close the celebration of the jubi- 

lee of St. Peter’s. 
Duluth 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL,D., Bishop 

The third annual convocation of the district 
(the first since the consecration of Bishop Mor- 
rison) was opened on the morning of May 25th, 
in St. Paul’s church, Duluth. The Bishop has 
made three visitations of the parishes and mis- 
sions in the fifteen months since he took charge, 
aud the interest he has aroused was manifest 
in the large attendance of the clergy and lay 
delegates. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated at 104.M., by the Bishop. The sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. A. A. Joss. 

After the service, the convocation was called 
to order, and the Bishop delivered his address. 
' It was amanly and vigorous effort. Theoutlook 
for the future in this part of the Lord’s Vine- 
yardis most hopeful. The number of Confirma- 
tions within less than a year and a half among 
the Indians on the White Earth reservations 
has been something phenomenal—out of a pop- 
ulation of 5,000, 92 persons have been confirmed 
during that period of time. The work among 
the lumbermen and Swedes is showing satisfac- 
tory results. The Ven. Archdeacon Gilfillan, 
full of missionary zeal, finds time, in the midst 
of his multiplied duties among the Indians, to 
carry the Story of the Cross to the men of the 
lumber camps who otherwise would have no 
religious instruction. His work is augmented 
by the district missioner, the Rev. C. F. Kite. 
The Swedish work is in charge of the Rev. A. 
Kalin and the Rev. A. Andrew. The work in 
the mining towns of the Mesaba range, so long 
depressed by the closing of the mines and the 
removal of many people, now shows hopeful 
sizos of renewed interest and spiritual strength. 
The work of the district missioner in the farm- 
iug communities and in the weaker missions 
has been eminently successful, and has been en- 
dorsed and commended by the convocation. 

The Rev. Dr. Ryan and Dr. J. E. Bowers 
were elected delegates to ‘the General Conven- 
tion. 

At the invitation of Bishop Morrison, the 
members and guests of convocation assmbled at 
the Spalding Hotel, where an elaborate dinner 
was served, after which Dr. Ryan, on behalf of 
the convocation, expressed their appreciation 
of the wise choice made by the House of Bish- 
ops in sending, as their chief shepherd, so able 
and efficient a man. 
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At8p.m. the usual missionary meeting was 
held, and was addressed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Francis Willis, A Kalin, C. F. Kite, and W. W. 
Walton. 

At 9 a.m. Thursday, the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gilbert, co- 
adjutor of Minnesota, who also addressed the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. He paid a most touching 
and beautiful tribute to Bishop Morrison, and 
to the district of Duluth. 

After the service, business was resumed, at 
the conclusion of which Bishop Morrison, with 
a few well-chosen and inspiring words, dis- 
missed the convocation with his benediction. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the district met in 
annual meeting, on Thursday, the 25th, with a 
good representation from the different paro- 
chial branches. Mrs. Gilfillan, the president, 
has been most efficient in carrying on the work. 
On Thursday evening a reception was given by 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Ryan to the members of 
the convocation, at the rectory. 


Quincy 

«Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishon. 

The Bishop, though still very weak, started 
with his wife and daughter for Vermont, on last 
Tuesday, where they will be with relatives 
during the summer. Jubilee College is again 
closed, the Rev. Mr. Whitty having removed to 
Arkansas. The work of raising funds to com- 
plete St. John’s Swedish church, Galesburg, is 
being pressed, and Mr. Nybladh, the pastor, 
feels much encouraged. Itis believed that with 
a suitable church the parish will make great 
progress. 

On last Sunday occurred the first of the sever- 
al interesting events connected with the tri- 
ennial celebration at St. Mary's, Knoxville, A 
fine copy of Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration’’ was un- 
veiled above the altar, the gift of the rector 
who presented it in these words: ‘‘To the glory 
of God, an offering in grateful commemoration 
of the completion of thirty years of St. Mary’s 
School, this picture of the Transfiguration of 
our Blessed Lord is placed in this church.’”’ It 
is the work of Miss Upjohn, the artist who 
painted the beautiful frieze in the cathedral of 
Fond du Lac. St. Mary’s closes its 30th full 
yearnext Wednesday, June 8th. Bishop Hale 
will preside. 


Massachusetts 

William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
The archdeaconry of Boston met at the dive- 
esan house, May 26th; Bishop Lawrence pre- 
sided. The reports of last year were read and 
accepted. The same board of officers was re- 
elected, with several exceptions. Mr. Edmund 
Billings was made secretary; the Rev. Dr. 
Donald, of Trinity, declined election, and the 
Rev. C. T. Whittemore was appointed in his 
place. The mortgages upon the property of the 
Swedish missions, at 777 Shawmut ave., were ap- 
proved. The amendments of the Rev. Dr. 

Parks to the Constitution were accepted. 


Boston.—The annual service of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society was held in Trinity church, 
May 26th. The church was thronged with mem- 
bers and associates from all over the diocese. 
Bishop Lawrence and a number of the clergy 
were present. The sermon was delivered by 
Dean Hodges who spoke of personal service 
and personal sanctification as the whole mean- 
ing of the life of Christ. Tea before the service 
was served in the large hall of Mechanics 
Building. 

The first section of the Choir Guild had their 
annual festival in St. Paul’s church, May 25th. 
St. Paul’s, Boston; St. Peter’s, Beverly ; Christ, 
Cambridge; Groton school, Groton; St. Anne’s, 
Lowell; St. Paul’s, Malden, and Emmanuel, 
Somerville, participated. Mr. Warren A. Locke 
was choirmaster, and Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich, 
organist. The anthems sung were taken from 
Tours, Garrett, Goss, Attwood, and Sullivan. 
The solo, ‘‘With verdure clad,” from Haydn’s 
*“Creation,’’ was well rendered. The Te Deum 
was from Martin. There are now 33 choirs con- 
nected with the guild, and about 1,000 choris- 
ters, 
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The Boston council of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew held its last meeting in St. Stephen’s 
church, May 2lst. The Rey. Fr. Torbert read 
Evening Prayer. At the business session, offi- 
cers were elected: R. H. Gardiner, president; 
F. H. Gaylord, vice president; F. C. Folsom, 
treasurer and secretary, and an executive com- 
mittee of four. Mr. Silas McBee made an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Prayer and service.” The prepara- 
tion for the corporate Communion was given 
later by the Rev. T. W. Nickerson. The Sacra- 
ment was celebrated the following morning at 
8:15, and breakfast was had at 8:45. It wasa 
very helpful gathering, and was largely at- 
tended. 

Prayers for Queen Victoria and the Royal 
family were said on May 24th, in St. Matthew's, 
and a special sermon preached before the Eng- 
ish societies present, by the rector of the parish. 


BrocxroN.—A service in the interest of mis- 
sions was held in St. Paul’s, on May 20th. The 
Rey. E. L. Atkinson preached at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion. After the business. 
meeting, addresses were made by Mrs. S. V. R. 
Thayer, Miss Helen Turner, Miss J. R. Rey- 
nolds, and others. 


Lexington 
Lewis Wm. Burton, D.D., Bishop 

The 3d annual council of the diocese of Lex- 
ington was held in St. John’s church,Covington, 
Ky., May 25th and 26th. 

The regular meeting was preceded, May 24th, 
by Woman’s Auxiliary Day. Very encouraging 
reports were made of the work in the diocese. 
The Bishop of Southern Ohio spoke in the ev- 
ening to a mass-meeting, upon the subject of 
general missions. The Woman's Auxiliary Day 
was perhaps the most enthusiastic and encour- 
aging event of the council. 

The Bishop’s address was largely a charge 
upon the subject of Sunday school work. He 
reported the following statistics: Clergy, 18; 
candidates for Holy Orders, priests, 1; deacons, 
2; lay-readers, 19; Confirmations, 165; dedica- 
tions, 1; receipts for ‘‘Bishop’s Missionary 
Fund,” $253.73; contributions for general mis- 
sions, $404.11. The Rev. R. Grattan Noland 
was re-elected secretary, and T. B. Wood, treas- 
urer. 


Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. R. G. 
Noland, R. L. McCready, J. N. Lewis; Messrs. 
Jno. T, Shelby, F. H. Dudley, and T. B. Wood. 

Board of Missions: ‘The Bishop and the two 
archdeacons, ex officio, and the Rev. Messrs. R. 
G. Noland, R. L. McCready, N. C. Hensley; 
Messrs. F. H. Dudley, J. L. Amsden, and Wm. 
F. Warren. 

Deputies to General Convention:-Th eRev. Messrs. 
J. N. Lewis, D. D. Chapin, R. G. Noland and 
W. G. McCready; Messys. Fayette Hewitt, Jno. 
T. Shelby, Geo. P. Wilshine, and F. P. Wol- 
cott. 

The treasurer of the diocese reports a balance. 


‘on hand of $737.22. The treasurer of the Board 


ef Missions reports receipts, $1,953.01, and a bal- 
ance on hand of $376.60. The Bishop’s Mission- 
ary Fund, chiefly contributed by the Woman’s. 
Auxiliary, is now sufficient to put an extra mis- 
sionary in the field next year. Confirmations 
have been held in three places never before 
visited by a bishop. 

A committee was appointed to propose to the 
next annual council, canonical action which 
will place the missionary, educational,and char- 
itable work of the diocese, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the cathedral chapter. 

The cathedral, tentatively recognized by the 
council last year, is in process of evolution into 
a real cathedral. The episcopal residence, a 
very handsome building, is completed and occu- 
pied by the Bishop. Its erection during such 
hard times by so new and weak a diocese, is at 
least a token of a good deal of diocesan vigor 
and a rich endowment. 

An interesting meeting in behalf of diocesan 
missions was held Wednesday evening, and’ 
Thursday evening a very enthusiastic meeting 
in behalfof the Sunday school was addressed by 
the Rey. H. L. Duhring, in his own inimitable 
style. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


HE American people, especially of the 

Boston type and cult, seem to be very 
much like the old Greeks, always eager to 
hear some new thing, to try some new 
scheme of progress or reform, and each of 
these in its turn needs to be reformed out 
of sight, as a rule, so that the old Gospel 
may come back to do the work which it was 
sent into the world to do; viz., to save soci- 
ety by saving the souls and uplifting the 
characters of which society is composed. 
There is always something new, if not 
something good, coming out of the New 
England Nazareth, and just now it is ‘‘Chris- 
tian Socialism,’’ so called. To be sure, 
Christian socialism, in the old sense, is as 
old as Christianity, but that kind is too tame 
and unpretentious for these times, though it 
did impress the world in its day. The queer 
thing about it is that the Church failed to 
perceive what the modern apostles of social- 
ism have discovered, that the whole Gospel 
lies in this cult. One of our preachers (not 
in New England) recently said: ‘‘It has 
taken the Church nineteen centuries - to 
discover that Jesus was not a theologian, 
but a socialist”! Ah, how benighted the 
Church must have been in the days of St. 
Paul; and itis only now, after nearly two 
thousand years, that she has discovered that 
Jesus who was ‘“‘the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God,” ‘‘was not a theologian”! 
We copy the following from The Church 
Standard: 

The city of Los Angeles, with a population 
now of over 100,000, has been stirred up by the 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of Boston, on the subject 
of “Christian Socialism.” Some of his views 
seem to meet with approval, others with disap- 
proval. At a meeting last Sunday afternoon, in 
the Los Angeles Theatre, where the Jewish 
rabbi, the Roman bishop, a Unitarian preacher, 
and other ecclesiastical differentiations sat on 
the platform, the wildest views were expressed 
by some speakers. The Roman Catholic bishop 
was exceedingly conservative, and carried the 
audience with him, the inference being that 
Christian Socialism, as expounded by Mr. Bliss, 
while creating a sensation, has by no means 
carried away every one by its theories. 

ae 
Gladstone 


HE death of Mr. Gladstone, upon which 

we commented last week, removes from 
the scene of earthly activity the greatest 
figure in the history of the ninteenth cen- 
tury. To the future historian it must ap- 
pear well nigh incredible that any one man 
should have spent so long a period in public 
life, and should, moreover, have occupied a 
prominent place in the history of his time 
from first to last. Born in 1809, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford. At his gradua- 
tion from the university in 1831, he took a 
“double first-class.” At the age of twenty- 
three he entered Parliament, of which 
he remained a member for a period of sixty- 
two years. He was appointed to an official 
position during the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1834-35, and from that time 
onward, occupied offices of state whenever 
his party was in power. In 1841, as vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, his con- 
spicuous ability as a financier attracted uni- 
versal attention, and in 1852 he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which corre- 
sponds to the position of Secretary of the 
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Treasury in this country. This office he held 
repeatedly until 1868, when he became 
Prime Minister. As the recognized leader 
of his party, heheld this position repeatedly 
until his final retirement in 1894. His abili- 
ties in the field of national finance caused 
him to assume the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during two terms of his adminis- 
tration as Prime Minister. Beginning life 
asa Tory, he ended as a leader of the ad- 
vanced Liberals. His history as a public 
man, it has been said, is the history of the 
British Empire for the same period, so 
closely was his career bound up with all the 
important turning points of national affairs. 
The precise value of his influence upon his 
country will be a matter of dispute, but it is 
evident that as a statesman his attention 
was chiefly concentrated upon the internal 
affairs of the country. His foreign policy 
was often characterized as weak and inade- 
quate, and it is not improbable that the em- 
barrassments which are now beginning to 
show themselves in aserious form in con- 
nection with the relations of England and 
the chief continental powers, may hereafter 
appear in large measure traceable to his 
optimistic, and perhaps doctrinaire, tenden- 
cies in the management of foreign affairs. 
It may be contended, however, that in this 
he merely represented the growing English 
sentiment, averse to war, which has led up 
to the ‘‘splendid isolation” of the British 
Empire. As far back as the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein war of 1864, when the kingdom of Den- 
mark lost a considerable part of its terri- 
tory, it is considered that England made 
her first false step. The government pro- 
tested and threatened, but in the end did 
not interfere. As a consequence, the power 
of Prussia was greatly increased. This was 
under a ministry in which Lord Russell was 
Foreign Secretary, and Gladstone Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 
also much censured at a later time for sur- 
rendering the Transvaal, and again, for fail- 
ing to relieve Khartoum—a failure which 
resulted in the death of the famous General 
Gordon. Durine the middle and latter 
years of the century, and until quite re- 
cently, the dream of peace fascinated the 
minds of the English people. It became in- 
creasingly difficult to believe that civilized 
men could continue much longer to employ 
war as a means of settling disputes. Mr. 
Gladstone may be considered as the em- 
bodiment of this sentiment. He began to 
rest diplomacy upon principles of righteous- 
ness, forbearance, and fair dealing, for 
which, probably, the world is not yet alto- 
gether prepared. 

It isin the settlement of domestic ques- 
tions that Mr. Gladstone’s greatest quali- 
ties were exhibited. Whether his policy 
is regarded from a friendly or a hostile 
point of view, no one can fail to admire the 
consummate ability with which he grappled 
with these problems, and the increasing 
devotion and enthusiastic support he was 
able to win from a party composed of the 
most heterogeneous materials. Hardly a 
reform of any kind has been effected dur- 
ing the last half-century which is not asso- 
ciated with his name. And no one among 
his countrymen questions the disinterested- 
ness of his policy or his entire conscientious- 
ness, however much they may question the 
wisdom of some of the measures which he 
instituted. 

He was ashining example of that combi- 
nation which has so often been held up to 
ridicule on this side of the water, ‘‘the 


Mr. Gladstone was. 
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scholar in politics,” and no less was he a 
most distinguished representative of another 
combination often thought impossible: He 
was a religious man, and that in a positive 
and definite sense, and he never failed to 
bring his religious convictions to bear 
upon his political views and methods. More 
than once, he risked all tis influence in or- 
der to save his conscience, and this some- 
times in cases where other men, though 
they respected his motives, saw no reason 
for the sacrifice. It was not the least re- 
markable feature of his career that he, be- 
ing a devoted son of the Church of Eng- 
land, and identified with the High-Church 
school, should have been for so long a time 
the leader of the liberals and radicals. In 
one of his earliest speeches, delivered in 
1835, he strongly opposed an attack upon 
the property of the established Church of 
Ireland. In 1870, as Prime Minister, he in- 
itiated and carried through the disestab- 
lishment of that Church, thus »ccomplish- 
ing himself what, on the former «ccasion, he 
had ‘‘thoped he might never live to see.” 
In this matter, and in the later unsuccess- 
ful attempt to disestablish the Church in 
Wales, he exhibited a complete departure 
from the position advocated in his earliest 
publication, ‘'The State in its R Jations to 
the Church” (1838). 

Mr. Gladstone was deeply interested in 
the ‘‘Tractarian” movement, and was on 
terms of close friendship with the great 
leaders of the Catholic revival. He assimi- 
lated the principles of the movement, and 
they remained with him through life, how- 
ever he mightditfer with some of his friends 
whose point of view was purely theological 
or ecclesiastical, in the practical applica- 
tion of these principles in legislation. In 
later years he was able by his influence in 
ecclesiastical appointments, to bestow a 
priceless benefit upon the Church. It is 
sufficient, to specify the appointment of Dean 
Church at St. Paul’s, and that of Dr. Ben- 
son as Archbishop of Canterbury, But there 
isno doubt the present high standard of 
the English episcopate is largely due to the 
conscientious manner in which he dis- 
charged his responsibility to the Church. 
Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of theology was 
abreast of many of the most learned divines 
of his day, and he was the author of vari- 
ous articles on religious subjects in the 
magazines and reviews, and occasionally of 
pamphlets dealing with controversies of the 
day. The most important of these were his 
pamphlets on ‘The Vatican Decrees” 
(1874-75). In general literature he was an 
omnivorous reader, and many notable books 
were reviewed by his pen. His ‘‘Studies on 
Homer and the Homeric Age” (1858), ‘“‘Ju- 
ventus Mundi” (1869), and Homeric Syn- 
chronism” (1876), by the accurate scholar- 
ship and profound acquaintance with the 
literature of the Homeric question which 
they displayed, attained no unimportant 
place in the learned world, and it seemed 
little short of amazing that work of this 
kind could be accomplished by a man who 
was engaged during the whole of this period 
in the most engrossing and exacting labors 
as leader of a great party, or actual ruler of 
a great nation. He was a man, therefore, 
not only of wonderful versatility, but of 
boundless energy. In an age and among a 
people distinguished for untiring devotion 
to business, he was the busiest of all. When 
at last the feebleness of old age compelled 
him to retire from public life, this was not 
to rest. »At the moment of his last illness 
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the was engaged in preparing a work upon 
the early Fathers of the Church. 

With his departure it would seem that an 
era has closed. Seldom has any one man 
been identified with so many great move- 
ments in State and Church, or seemed so 
thoroughly to represent the best spirit of 
his age and country. More seldom still has 
a great man of affairs preserved through 
all his original sincerity and simplicity of 
conscience, and his sympathy with every 
phase of human experience. 


Ses 
The Pentecostal Morn and 
Octave 


HE essential unity of the Church of God, 

in aims, if not in form and organization, 
was emphasized at the very start, on the 
Pentecostal Morn, and the lesson thus 
taught has been preserved in some shape 
-and to some degree in spite of all the varia- 
tions which men’s tastes and differences in 
theology have introduced. It was directly 
the work of the Divine Spirit who, as the 
‘Lord and Giver of Life, not only spake by 
the prophets, but communicated the natal 
breath of the Church on earth with the 
sound of arushing, mighty wind. 

These two thoughts must ever link them- 
selves indissolubly around the very name of 
Whitsun, and well entitle it to high rank 
among the greater feasts. The special 
work of the Holy Ghost as the Lord and 
Giver of Life was needed to consummate 
_the blessed mission of the Redeemer on 
earth. Henceforth the Church went on its 
way asa human institution divinely aided. 
And nothing is more essential in Christian 
theology than the constant reference to the 
abiding mission of the Spirit of God, espe- 
cially inan age when men talk of ‘‘progress’”’ 
intheology. But religion does not consist in 
exegesis or homiletic learning; it is first of 
all a matter of profound feeling and convic- 
tion—not of mere sentiment, but of feeling 
which must depend for its breath and sus- 
tenance upon adistinctly higher than earth- 
ly agency. 

“These Three agree in One’—the three 
persons of the Ever Blessed and Glorious 
Trinity. The honor of one is the honor of 
each of the others, and so there follow in 
close succession in the circle of the Christian 
Year, the final honors paid to our Lord’s 
earthly mission on His glorious Ascension, 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, and finally 
the day of the Undivided Trinity. 

It is a blessed thought that while the 
world at large has not taken hold of and 
commercialized these three early summer 
festivals, as in the case of Christmas and 
Easter, the Church has resolutely set them 
up, two of them as days of the highest obli- 
gation, and the third surely, though in a 
less technical and ecclesiastical sense, as 
deserving the heartiest recognition at the 
hands of true Catholics. Ascension, Whit- 
sun, and Trinity Sunday may be grouped 
together. They ar2 lovingly associated 
with all the sweet thoughts of reviving bud 
and bloom of which Easter in our climate 
gives only the cool and fitful premonition. 
Trinity, while of more recent origin as a 
regular Church feast, can surely not be 
neglected, for it is in a sense the crown and 
complement of the Christian Year, and its 
observance is in the highest degree obliga- 
tory on those who attach supreme impor- 
tance to strictness of creed. 

The rest of the Christian Year till Ad- 
‘vent, not only dates from Trinity, the oc- 
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tave of Whitsun, but follows naturally as an 
Opportunity for expanding the’ glorious 
thoughts which are suggested in such swift 
succession from Advent until Trinity. We 
have, perhaps, enough of the greater feasts 
and octaves, as human nature is constituted; 
enough of the special stimulus which their 
solemn and joyful lessons convey. We have 
not too many, however, and herein lies the 
wisdom and good fortune of the Christian 
Church. All that Protestantism of the old- 
fashioned sort may iustly claim as needful 
in the way of religious contemplation and 
Biblical study in general, may well take 
precedence in these twenty-five, or less, 
Trinity Sundays, in which no supreme fea- 
ture of the Creed is especially linked with 
the day, ason Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, and the others named. But the ex- 
perience of the whole Church is that these 
higher days in the kalendar, which end 
practically with the close of spring or early 
summer, are not more than are needed to 
stamp the majesty of the central doctrines 
of Christianity. Order and system are just 
as necessary to true and enduring belief, as 
sincerity and devotion. 

We love these dear old names, Ascension, 
Whitsun, and Trinity, for the sweet 
thoughts of material loveliness with which 
they are enwreathed; but how much more 
should we love them for what they are to us 
in the spiritual life, and as affording so 
many means of grace and inspiring so many 
hopes of glory! And here ends the grand 
circle of the greater feasts and octaves, 
until once more the harvester and vintager 
shall have crowned their labors, and the 
last leaves shall have strewn the wintry 
rill, and then again we shall hear the 
solemn call of the Church to prepare for the 
King who cometh—to rejoice.over the Day 
Spring from on high, the Key of David, the 
Immanuel of our hearts and souls! 


5 ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
Civil 


HAT a commentary on our moral and 
social state mere words often are! 
Take the word ‘‘goods,” what do we mean by 
it? Do we mean character, moral strength, 
love of God, love of man, nobleness, vener- 
osity? Do you mean when you say a man 
has much goods, that he is a very superior 
make of man, a splendid example of human- 
ity? Notatall. You simply mean that he 
has a good deal of money, or dry goods, or 
hardware. The word, you see, has been de- 
graded. Many words show the same history. 
Take the word “religious” throughout the 


whole Roman Communion. It dves not mean: 


a God-fearing man, or woman, it means a 
monk or a nun who may be or may not be, 
truly religious. Yes, a ‘‘vood thing’ with 
us is almost entirely connected with mate- 
rialmeanings. The phrase, ‘‘my chances are 
good,’ refers entirely to worldly position. 
You will say, very truly, ‘‘There is no harm 
in that use of the word as long as we keep 
higher meanings for it, and we do that. We 
believe that things which are not seen, our 
intelligence, its capacities, its powers, its 
possibilities are better than great wealth and 
money power.” Thatistrue. A gifted man 
or woman, one who shows intellectual pow- 
er, one who by thought has opened the eyes 
of his fellows on a wider mental horizon, is 
thought to have attained higher goodness. 
He is more highly valued than the mere 
owner of goods. We gather together in 
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crowds to honor a great commander, agreat 
traveler, a great singer, a great dramatist, 
but we would laugh at the idea of honoring 
in any public or general way a man whose 
only achievement was that he had amassed 
a certain number of millions. Is this then 
your highest idea of ‘‘good”? It would be if 
great intelligence and wonderful genius and 
high achievement in art or science or patri- 
otism were always allied with noble charac- 
ter; but that is very often far from being 
the case. Take Goethe, the greatest mind 
Germany has seen. He was a libertine and 
a free-thinker. Take Napoleon, whata mag- 
nificent mental endowment, what foresight, 
what powers of combination, what a judg- 
ment of men, and yet his private life was 
thoroughly abandoned, and he was the very 
prince of liars. Take some of the great ar- 
tists, say Benvenuto Cellini, for example. 
His life was stained with every vice. Good 
taste prevents me from citing any living 
cases, but you know that there are great 
statesmen, men of science, artists, actors, 
poets, whose mean and vicious lives are a 
disgrace to them and a grief to those who 
admire them. 

A curious view of things has arisen from 
this want of connection between high iatel- 
lect and high virtue. We seem to think 
often that great gifts discharge us from cer- 
tain responsibilities, that great talents ex- 
cuse lapsesfrom noble living. You willoften 
hear it said that a highly endowed man, a 
genius, as we call him, cannot be bound by 
those ordinary rules of morality by which 
common mortals are bound, and that he must 
be allowed a larger license. I have just 
read an article on Lord Nelson, where his 
immorality is spoken of as a little speck 
swallowed up in the blaze of his naval glory. 
Nothing could be more absurd than this. 
Virtue and honor and integrity are princi- 
ples which apply in all their force to every 
man, and are just as binding upon the most 
splendid mind in the universe as upon the 
dullest clod in it. God has not made two 
standards of morality, one for the wise, and 
one for the unwise. 


But although it may be true that we do 
give the word ‘‘good” degraded meanings, 
yet by a good man we do not mean a rich 
man, or a bright man, but a man who loves 
God and his fellow-men, a just man, a pure 
man, @ man who goes about trying to 
lighten the load of sin and sorroy. By a 
good woman, we do not mean a pretty wo- 
man, ora woman bedizened with fine clothes, 
but a woman who in her home diffuses an at- 
mosphere of peace and love and suftness and 
sweetness. We mean a good mother, a good 
wife, a good daughter, a good sister. By a 
good child, we do not mean a precocious 
child, an hotel dining-room child, but an 
obedient child, a loving, true, frank, open, 
trusting child. There is, thank God, no 
confusion in our minds, whatever there may 
be in our practice, as to the highest mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘good’’? when applied to 
men. We do believe that better than to be 
rich, better than to be brilliant, better than 
to be famous, is to be good. Woetous asa 
nation, if we come to think anything else. 
It is because they lost that thought that so 
many nations once as famous as we are, 
have sunk and are lost for ever. All honor 
to the inventors and the painters, and the 
generals and the merchants, but above all, 
honor tothe good. Good men, good women, 
good boys, good girls, these are what we 
want; nay, these we must have, or we be- 
come, like old Rome, like many an ancient 
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empire, a mere shell which the first wind 
that God blows will shatter like a house of 
cards. Beneath all this splendor and ac- 
tivity and int:-lligence and power and 
wealth, must be the foundation of charac- 
ter. God must reign, Christ, the Highest 
Example of goodness, must be the Highest 
Good. Thus, andthus only, can we hope to 
endure throughout the coming centuries. 


aa. eee 
The Gospel for the World 
BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND 


T is now generally admitted that the law 

of adaptation of means to ends dominates 
the entire universe. The air is adapted for 
the lungs, and the lungs for the air. The 
light is adapted for the eyes, and the eyes 
for the light. Music is adapted for the ear, 
and the ear for music. Food is adapted for 
the palate, and the palate for food. Truth 
is adapted for the intellect, and the intel- 
lect for truth. Goodness is adapted for the 
heart, and the heart for goodness. The se- 
cret of the perennial power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is its marvelous adaptation to 
the spiritual needs of humanity. This fact 
has often been noted before, but in these 
days of stress and storm, when the waves of 
assault dash avainst the rock on which our 
Faith is built, it may be well to emphasize 
the fact once more. 

The Gospel is adapted to the spiritual 
needs of humanity, because it offers a God 
worthy of trust and adoration. Man must 
have a God or he will invent one. The in- 
stinct of worship is universal. The ancient 
Greeks had 30,000 gods; the modern Hindoos 
boast of having 300,000,000. Even the self- 
satisfied exponents of science are compelled 
to confess that there is an immovable basis 
of religious sentiment in the nature of man. 
‘‘My soul thirsteth for God,” is the cry, more 
or less articulate, of every age and coun- 
try. Butall the gods of Paganism,whether 
ancient or modern, fail to supply the one 
God in whom the heart of humanity can 
find peace and strength. He is not to be 
found outside of Christianity. ‘‘Show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us,’’ is the wailing 
petition of children groping in the dark. 
Jesus Christ has revealed the one true God 
who is not only the Framer of the Universe, 
the Arbiter of Destiny, but also the Source 
and Sustenance of all Love. The one 
evangel which is really a message to both 
heart and intellect is that which proclaims 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 


The Gospel is adapted to the spiritual 


needs of humanity, because it offers salva-. 


tion from sin. The universal conscience is 
conscious of universal sin. The question of 
the ages has been: How may the awful 
burden of guilt be removed and man be 
reconciled to God? Every religious system 
has grappled with the question, and pro- 
pounded its own solution of the problem. 
The streams of blood that deluged the 
groves of the ancient Druids, the immola- 
tions of Paganism, the pilgrimages, lacera- 
tions, and penances of so many creeds, all 
bear witness to man’s sense of guilt and des- 
perate efforts to gain peace. But the only 
real and abiding solution of the problem is 
the giftof Christianity. ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
“God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trepasses unto 
them.” ‘‘Once, in the consummation of the 
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ages, Christ hath appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself.” The Cross is 
at once the bridge which spans the yawning 
chasm between God and man, and the lever 
by means of which fallen man may be 
raised to communion with and likeness to 
God. : 
“Tn the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o'er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.”’ 


The Gospel is adapted to the spiritual 
needs of humanity, because it offers the one 
universal religion. All false religions are 
province religions, empire religions, or con- 
tinent religions, but the soul hungers for the 
universal, seeking for the disease a remedy 
that is equally universal. Jesus Christ is 
more than the Light of Asia; He is the 
Light of the whole world. The eternal sys- 
tem, revealed and applied in time, is a sys- 
tem broader, deeper, grander, and more 
comprehensive than the fragmentary and 
incomplete systems of men. Christianity, 
like the air, and the light, and the water, 
is intended for the world. Realization of 
this fact is the measure of responsibility. 
Selfish possession is treachery to the trust 
committed to our care, and a betrayal of 
the most sacred interests of our brethren 
living and dying in ignorance of the ‘‘one 
Gospel of light and salvation.” 

“Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisiom from on high, 


Can we to men benighted, 
The lamp of life deny?”’ 


Ee 


War and Peace 


War, horrible as it is, is sometimes a duty 
from which a nation cannot shrink. With the 
possible exception of the Mexican war, the 
United States have never engaged in any war 
that was unjust. We do not care to discuss the 
merits of the exception just mentioned. Let it 
stand in our history for what it is worth, for 
men will have different opinions about it. But 
as once more, and with great reluctance, after 
much patience and long-suffering on our part 
with the wretched misrule and cruelty of Spain 
jn Cuba, our government has declared war and 
hag asserted her intention to free Cuba, we ex- 
press our unqualified opinion that our quarrel is 
just, and that, with God’s blessing upon our 
arms, it will make for peace and prosperity in 
one of the fairest lands in all the world. And 
this is the true end of ajust war.a peace, a 
larger liberty, a higher and more Christian civ- 
ilization. It seems hard that Americans should 
be called from plough and counting-house to 
face the soldiers of another nation in a bloody 
strife, ina quarrel which is not primarily their 
own, but the whole nation has felt more and 
more deeply the responsibility which events, 
which Divine Providence, have placed upon it, 
and at last the response has been made in the 
only way it can be made effectively, by a decla- 
ration of war, and may God defend the right. 

This sense of responsibllity for the defense of 
the oppressed, for the extension of human free- 
dom, which is at the basis of our present action, 
is more characteristic of the Anglo-American 
people than of any other nation upon earth. We 
believe that England and the United States are 
the only countries in the world where the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘freedom”’ 1s really understood. 
Personal, political, and religious freedom is ours 
in the highest degree. Neither Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Italy, least of all Spain, can boast 
of that freedom which Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans enjoy. None of these countries have free 
institutions, as we understand them. We have 
sometimes thought that France was an exception 
but France is governed by the army, and by a 
horde of officials in such close combination that 
even the corruption which we in America de- 
plore as arising from the ‘Spoils System” is a 
small matter beside it, And recent events in 
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Republican France have shown that personal 
freedom there is a very hollow thing. 

Because this freedom is ours, we are bound to 
extend it in the world. It is the fruit of Chris- 
tianity, of an intelligent, thoughtful, prayerful, 
and thoroughly practical Christianity, the lead- 
ership of which rests with the Anglican Com- 
munion. It was the Church of England as well 
as the realmof England which in the early part. 
of the 16th century declared for liberty and law, 
for human right and freedom, and for orderly 
government, and which maintained that posi- 
tion against all comers until it was established.. 
The sons of Old England went forth into the 
West to found new empires, but they were in- 
spired by the same spirit of freedom and obedi- 
ence to just laws, and when England, in an evil 
hour, forgot her own teaching, she learned the 
lesson afresh from her own children in the wil- 
derness of America, and she will never forget it, 
again. 


In the 16th century the richest and most pow: ~ 


erful nation in the world was Spain, and Spain 
engaged in mortal conflict with England in order’ 
to subject her again to bondage, religious and 
civil, and to cripple her power to extend free- 
dom to ‘the Lowland Provinces. England 
crushed the power of Spain when she defeated 
the great Armada, and from that time Spain's 
place among the nations has grown less and less, 
and she has lost nearly all those vast posses- 
sions, the larger part of that Western hemi- 
sphere which a Roman Pontiff blasphemously 
bestowed upon the Spanish crown: ‘It is the 
Most High God who ruleth in the kingdom of 
men,and He appointeth over it whomsoever He: 
will.’? And such is the lesson of history, as well: 
as the teaching of Holy Scripture. What Eng- 
land began when Admiral Lord Howard's ships. 
defeated the Spanish Armada, we have good hope: 
that the United States will finish in this year 
of grace, and thus terminate Spanish rule upon 
a continent for which she never did aught but. 
misrule, plunder, and oppress, from the days of 
Cortez and Pizzaro to those of Weyler. 


We repeat it, we are put in trust with the 


highest gifts of civilization, with human free- 
dom, right and just laws and principls of gov- 
ernment. We may not force these gifts upon 
those who care not for them, but when other 
people are struggling to obtain them against. 
fearful odds, it is our bounden duty to go even 
to the extremity of war tu aid them, and so to 
establish peace and freedom in place of oppres- 
sion and tyranny; just and equal laws instead 
of military rule; and prosperous commerce in- 
stead of the payment of tribute. In this respon- 
sibility England and the United States are at 
one. If both nations realized and acted upon it,. 
in a union of peace, they would dominate the 
world for peace, civil and religious freedom, and 
all the arts that make for happiness and pros- 
perity.—The Diocese of Springfield. 


Boston Correspondence 
Iv. . 


Boston is rich in good preaching. Its preach- 
ing is more cultivated than its theology. I 


think the people of this community crave it . 


more than of any other city. Of course in say- 
ing this, nothing is to be construed as deroga- 
tory of any other place, but there is more de- 
mand made for good preaching here than else- 
where, and it is in a large degree gratified. 
There may be a tendency, here and there, to 
overstrain for effect, but this is an intellectual 
characteristic of the times. 

This good preaching marks all the Christian. 
bodies, and sometimes, alas! it is used in the 
most fruitless endeavors. To heara preacher, 
Sunday after Sunday, pounding against errors 
of Rome, with a slight blow at our Church, ap- 
parently satisfies every week over two hundred 
people. Certainly it is not what the preacher 
says that makes the attraction—it is the way 
he says it. 

We are great admirers of manner. My good 
friend, the Broad Churchman, knows this well.. 
I have heard the rankest heresy preached in 
Boston under the garb of splendid diction, and 

na voice of charming volume. These were so. 
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prominent that they concealed the poisonous 
opinions. The generality of people are hasty in 
conclusions, though always slow in denouncing 
mannerisms. 

I think our preaching is attractive largely be- 
eause of the forms and ways in which it is 
fashioned. A good sermon is sometimes noth- 
ing more than a mentalexercise. It is the su- 
premacy of an individual mind tackling a reli- 
gious truth, and by a process of mental agility, 
weaving out an interpretation which is as in- 
genious as it is sometimes destructive. After 
all, it is a great blessing to fall back upon the 
fact the Church teaches this or that, and let the 
mind be limited and confined by her guidance. 

To hear some sermons in Boston is simply to 
grow familiar with the powers or capacities of 
acertain mind. It is always refreshing, like 
the east wind upon a sultry day, to find a 

preacher proclaim ‘‘the Church is our teacher,”’ 
and put a momentary stop to all mental gym- 
nastics 

To preach revealed truth is certainly a nobler 
aspiration than to erect one’s mind into an in- 
fallible tribunal of truth. While there is good 
preaching all around us, it would be lasting and 
effective if it were more of a message than an 
individual's interpretation. 

Much is said, in consequence, about thinking 
‘out your belief or theology. So many came into 
“the Episcopal Church during the eloquent ap- 

peals of Phillips Brooks that, at bis death, it 
was hard for them to determine why they should 

Jonzer continue amongst us. Some have gone 

into the ranks of Christian Science, and one 
clergyman has gone back to the embrace of his 

_old love, Unitarianism. If these same could only 
have argued: ‘'I still believe this upon the aun- 
thority of the Church,” they would have ceased 

‘their wandering and silenced their doubts. 

There 1s a reaction among many of the gradu- 
“ates of the Cambridge Theological School. Their 
heads ached, no doubt, with the learning of 
Pfleiderer, when undergraduates, and they 
speculated wisely or unwisely over Strauss, 

Baur, and all that type. A change has come 
over the spirit of their dreams. Some of the 
strongest Churchmen in the diocese were nursed 
there in their theological infancy, but their 
present attitude through the diocese would in- 
dicate a reversal of opinion. If this school of 
the prophets aims to teach a student to think for 
himself upon theology, there is apparently some 
disgust at this liberty, or some inconvenience 
about it, when one gets into the details of paro- 
chial work. Anyway, not a few of the best 

‘priests in the diocese, and strongest advocates 
of the heritages of the Catholic Church, come 
from Cambridge. 

- The clerical meetings at the Diocesan House 
this year have been better attended than for- 
merly, but nothing, as yet, has come up to the 
old-time interest felt in the former quarters, at 
5 Hamilton Place. ‘'The old, old familiar 
faces,” to borrow Charles Lamb’s expression, 
are greatly missed. Dean Gray was the life of 
many of those meetings. He had always some- 
thing fresh and interesting to say, and made 
himself attractive to all types of Churchman- 
ship. At present, these gatherings are in the 
possession of the ‘“‘Broads.’’ Sometimes the 
queerest statements are made here, and often 
with a looseness that is not only displeasing, but 
even repulsive. Very few of the High Church- 
men attend, and the reason is not far to dis- 
cern when one recounts a few practical expe- 
riences with the discussions. 

The parishioners of Emmanuel church have 
now taken possession of Association Hall, where 
the Sunday services are held. The new church 
will be built over the site of the old, at an ex- 
pense of $100,000. Dr. Leighton Parks is still 
worthy of the confidence placed in him, for he is 

gifted as a speaker, and has a clearness in set- 
ting forth his views which invariably make 
them pleasant to the ear, as well as attractive 
to the understanding, though not always con- 
vincing. Ihave no sympathy at all with the 
characterization of Dr. Parks by the society 

journal, Time and Hour, which declares ‘‘Bishop 

Brooks’ love for Leighton Parks was the final 
seal of his Boston acceptance.” 


Che Diving Cpurch 


This is not so. This clergyman bas always 
had sufficient originality and ability to keep the 
admiration of Boston without the intervention 
of another. It is strange how often there is 
the desire to lay at the feet of a great mansome 
other greatness around him, with which he had 
nothing to do: 

Now and then one meets an old fashioned 
Churchman, displeased with the modern ways 
of conducting the service, crying aloud for the 
good old days of Bishop Eastburn who always, 
upon her birthday, drank to the health of Queen 
Victoria, and did it with such formalism in re- 
moving his hat as to inspire his witnesses with 
momentary reverence for everything English. 
Well, Bishop Easthurn was great, but he was 
not Broad in any sense. His sermons were very 
uniform, and always lasted thirty minutes, and 
often he would use the phrase about a doctrine: 
“There it stands, just as I have shown you. Re- 
ject it at your peril.” 

How would Boston to-day stand such a remon- 
strance from the pulpit, especially from a man 
who, as a bishop, declared openly he had never 
changed his religious views since he was seven 
years of age? 

Ihave heard numerous comments about the 
porch of Trinity church. Some are very favor- 
able, others are not so, and are mainly based 
upon the omission of the frieze, ‘‘The Crucifix- 
ion,’’ for which is substituted ‘‘The triumphai 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem.”’ After being 
assured that no style of Churchmanship wasin 
volved in this change, but it was mainly deter- 
mined by the exigencies of the sculptor’s art, 
any further comment is unnecessary. 


How beautiful Trinity church in its interior 
would be, if it had a large altar. One cannot 
help but admire the grand chancel, yet its lack 
is very conspicuous. Some years ago, a large 
marble altar was offered to the church, but re- 
fused. If Churcimanship will determine the 
beauty of a church edifice, and if art is to be 
cribbed, cabined, and confined within the area 
of a limited religious sentiment, no wonder some 
are forced to accept the conclusion of a writer 
in Modern Art: ‘Our churches haye become 
bare, ugly meeting-houses, destitute of symbol- 
ism, either in ritual or ornamentation, or else 
vulgar and offensive exhibitions of tawdry 
wedlth striving to purchase for itself the cover- 
ing of art wherewith to hide its nakedness.”’ 

Iam very glad to read in the current number 
of The Church this statement-—-it is a comment on 
Dr. McGiffert: ‘‘The Church is not responsible 
for all the vagaries of individual ministers.” 

This is very good. It has in it much to recon- 
cile all of us to the peculiar utterances that 
come froma certain school of theological thought 
in this diocese. We haveall along felt they were 
vagaries. However, no one was discourteous 
enough to pronounce them so, but now that au- 
thority has been given to call them this, our 
courage is greatly helped, and we need not be 
termed narrow if we cannot accept these vaga- 
ries. Verily, a change is coming to us, and how 
Tue Livine CuurcH was faulted a year or two 
ago for the same or a similar remark! Ican go 
now into the cloister of my theological views 
with a renewed heart, and Lear these rumblings 
of a change all around, with anticipation for 
better things by and by. ‘“BOsTONIAN.”’ 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. Theo. L. Allen is changed 
from Van Etten, N. Y., to Mexico, N. Y. 

The Rev. W. R. Brander has been appointed assist- 
ant to the Rev. F. W. Clampett, of St. Peter’s church, 
Baltimore, and will enter on his duties at once. 

The Rev. Herbert E. Bowers, LL. D., late assistant 
at Trinity church, Newport, R.I., has taken charge 
of Trinity parish, Hamilton, S. Ohio. 

The address of the Rt. Rev. Alex. Burgess, D.D., 
Bishop of Quincy. is St. Alban’s, Vt. The Bishop, with 
his family, left Peoria for the East on Tuesday last. 

The address of the Rev. Clarence Buel has been 
changed from 714 Park ave., Baltimore, Md., to 615 
Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The address of the Rev. George G. Carter, S.T.D., 
rector of All Saints’ church, Hudson, is 84 Green st., 
Hudson, New York. 
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The Rev. Wyllys Hall, D.D., late of San Mateo, 
Cal., has accepted a call to St. Paul's parish, San 
Rafael, and entered upon his duties. 

The Rev. Daniel D. Hefter has been transf°rred 
from the diocese of Central Pennsylvania to the 
diocese of Quincy. He is serving as chaplain of St. 
Alban’s Academy. 


The address of the Rev. Arthur F. Lewis is changed 
from 7 Pacific ave., Butte, Mont., to 111 Pembroke st., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tbe Rev. G. Sherwood Whitney, rector of St 
Thomas’ church, Thomasville, Ga., sails June 2d on 
the ‘‘Konigen Luise” of the North German Lloyd, to 
spend four months in England and on the continent. 


Official 


KEMPER HALL, KENOSHA, WIS 

THE annual Retreat at Kemper Hal) for associates 
and other ladies, will begin with Vespers on Tuesday, 
June 21st, closing with the Celebration on Saturday, 
June 25th, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, 
Superior of the congregation of Our Holy Saviour, 
conductor. Please address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 
at Kemper Hall. 


Ordinations 

In Grace church, New York city, May 28th, Bishop 
Potter ordained to the diaconate, Dr. Charles Augus- 
tus Briggs, formerly of the Presbyterian body, and 
Mr. Charles H. Snedeker, formerly of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination. Both candidates were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Huntir gton. 

At the cathedral of SS Peter and Paul, Chicago, on 
Whitsunday morning, Bishop McLaren ordained the 
Rev. J. H. Dennis to the priesthood, and Messrs. 
Hanson A. Stowell, Frank F. Beckman, and John S. 
Cole to the diaconate. They were presented by the 
Rey. F. G. Hall and Dr. Wm. J. Gold, who also, with 
the Rev. H. G. Perry, assisted in the laying on of 
hands in the ordination of Mr. Dennis, who vas or- 
dained with porrectio instrumentorum. The Rev. H. 
G. Perry read the Epistle, and the Rev. J. S. Cole, the 
Gospel. 

At St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, Springfield, Ill., on 
Ascension Day, Kishop Seymour advanced to the 
priesthood the Rev. Henry Watson Ruffoer. The 
Bishop was assisted by the Ven. F. W. Taylor arch- 
deacon of Springfield, who presented the candidate 
and read the Litany, the Rev. Frank D. Miller who 
was the preacher, the Rev. Messrs. Alexander Allen 
and L. B. Richards, and the Rev. Edwin S. Hoffman, 
of Hornellsville. N. Y. 

In Christ church cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., May 
24th, Bishop Tuttle advanced to the priesthood, the 
Rev. Frederick Norman Chapman. The candidate 
was presentea by the Rev. G. D. B. Miller, and the 
sermon was by the Rev. Carroll M. Davis, dean of the 
cathedral. Four of the clergy united with the Bish- 
op in the laying on of hands. 


Died 

HUTCHINSON.—Entered into rest, April 26th, the 
Rev. Thomas Poole Hutchinson, aged 58 years. Fu- 
neral services held in Calvary (Monumental) church, 
May 18th. Interment private in Mt. Moriah cemetery, 
Philadelphia, 

TUCKER.—At Pawtucket, R. I., May 4, 1898, the 
Rev. William Packard Tucker, D.D., in the 64th year 
of his age. 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED: 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts. 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEk, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. 
N. B.--Because of the growth of the work whicn is 


very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 
PERSONS having no use for THE LIVING CHURCH 
after reading, would confer afavor on many a Texas 
soldier by sending it to the Rev. W. K. LLOYD, chap- 
lain 8rd Texas Infantry, Austin, Texas. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, June, 1898 


1. EMBER Day. Red. 
3. EMBER Day. a 
4 


. EMBER Day. Red. (White at Evensong.) 
5. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 


il. ST. BARNABAS, Apostle. Red (Green at Evensong) 


12. 1st Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 2a Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. N«viviry St. JOHN BAPTIstT. White. 
26. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


A Hymn 
BY TEN EYCKE 


A little while and I am gone; 
The spot that knew, no more shall know my face; 
Iam forgot; some other one 
Shall fill my place. 


As smoothly on through night and day 
Adown the paths of time, as God doth list, 
This ancient world shall take its way, 
I am not missed. 


Then why should I my corner fill? 
And why, then, struggle on with groan and sigh? 
What power have I for good or ill? 
Then why not die? 


There is a better world: Amen! 
And there my God hath made a place for me; 
A little struggle here, and then 
With Him T’'ll be. 


Then give me strength to be a man, 
This earthly path to tread without a fear, 
And do what little good I can 
While I am here. 


And when I join the mighty throng 
That sings around our King, my voice I'll raise 
And shout His mercies ever strong 
Through endless days. 


— Xx — 
Thoughts for Trinity Sunday 


OMORROW will be Trinity Sunday, the 
greatest of the minor festivals. There 
are three of the very highest order; namely, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. Of 
these, Christmas may especially be regard- 
ed as the festival of the Father who that 
day in the most transcendent way witnessed 
to the infinitude of His love; to the fact 
that ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Easter may be regarded 
as especially the festival of the Son, vho 
that great day most notably made manifest 
the perfection of His divine power in over- 
coming death, and opening unto us the gate 
of everlasting life; while Whitsunday may 
be regarded as especially the festival of the 
Holy Spirit who, as on that day proceeding 
from the Father through the Son, came in 
the plenitude of power to be the divine 
Comforter, Teacher, Monitor, and Guide of 
the sacramental host. 

The Church has duly celebrated these 
great days in their order, ard now hay- 
ing declared, severally, the glory of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, on Trinity Sunday we weave these 
three glories into one glory, by declaring 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Goost to 
be one God blessed forevermore. On Trini- 
ty Sunday we come to the end of our long 
journey up the holy mount, and now, as if 
stopping to look back on the way we have 
gone, and see to what it is that we have at- 
tained, we declare it to be this, a knowledge 
of the one Lord God Almighty, as He has 
revealed Himself to men in the threefold- 
ness of the Divine unity. 

To what, then, do these great days wit- 
ness? The answer cannot be better given 
than in this well-known question and the 
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answer thereto, contained in the catechism: 
‘*What dost thou chiefly learn in these arti- 
cles of thy belief? First, I learn to believe 
in God the Father who made me, and all 
the world. Secondly, in God the Son who 
hath redeemed me, and allmankind. Third- 
ly, in God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth 
me, and all the people of God.” 


This, then, is the substance of the Chris- 
tian Faith, ‘‘the Faith once for all deliv- 
ered unto the saints.” It was intimated 
from the beginning, and more and more 
suggested in later revelations, and final- 
ly and.fully stated in the authoritative 
teaching of our Blessed Lord, and plainly 
set forth by His inspired Apostles. This 
Trinity teaching is now, and always has 
been, the sum and substance of the revela- 
tion made as to the being of God. That it 
has been the teaching of the Christian 
Church from the beginning there can be no 
question. 

The most common objection urged against 
this Trinity teaching is that it involves un- 
fathomable mystery. The objection is a 
striking example of the reductio ad absurd- 
um. It holds equally against the universal 
conviction of men as to the eternity, the 
omniscience, and omvipresence of God. That 
God is everywhere present, that He can at 
one and the same time be in more than one 
place, is mysterious. And no less of mys- 
tery is wrapped up in the thought of the 
omniscience of God. These primary con- 
victions do involve unfathomable mystery. 
Nor is it strange that it should be so. All 
life is full of mystery. We meet with it 
evenin the tiniest blade of grass that grows. 
Bot, we hear it said, this Trinity teaching 
is not only mysterious, but unreasonable. 
It has its elements of mystery, but it is not 
unreasonable. Quite the contrary. It is 
most reasonable, for, aside from the teach- 
ing of Scripture and the uniform witness of 
the Church, itis in keeping with the uni- 
versal law of life that in allits higher forms 
we find unity in manifoldness, and the 
higher the life the greater is the complexity 
in unity. In the lowest forms of life, we 
see simple unity, and no complexity at all. 
The jelly-fish is a mere receptacle, a sort 
of receiving sack, an example of simple 
unity, and nothing more. But in ascending 
the scale of created life, through fish and 
fowl up to man, we find unity in manifold- 
ness. In feathered fowl we find unity with 
complexity far beyond that seen in the 
fishes of the sea. The bird has correspond- 
ence with a wider, richer environment; and 
in man we find unity in combination with 
still greater manifoldness. In short, unity 
with complexity is seen to be an ever-in- 
creasing law of life. 

Reason, therefore, tells us that this, unity 
in manifoldness we should expect to find 
also in Him from whom all things proceed 
—in Gd! If we find this unity in mani- 
foldness even in man, then how much more 
a great dealin God, in the Eternal and Ever- 
lasting One! While there is, must be, much 
in God altogether beyond the comprehen- 
sion of human understanding, still there is 
little in this blessed Trinity teaching that 
removes it out of the apprehension—we do 
not say comprehension, but apprehension— 
even of a little child. We confidently af- 
firm that no Christian child will find any 
difficulty in gaining some clearly defined 
thought of the one Lord God Almighty so 
lovingly revealed to men as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,—'‘God the Father 
who hath made me, and all the world, God 
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the Son who hath redeemed me, and all 
mankind, and God the Holy Ghost who 
sanctifieth me, and all the people of God.” 
e Sy 
aS ee 


ANON GORE is the Senior Brother of an 
association called ‘‘The Community of 
the Resurrection.” He was recently asked 
what was the special object of this com- 
munity, to which he replied: ‘‘To promote 
religion among the people. To go into 
populous districts and assist the clergy, who 
are frequently overworked. To give them 
occasional relief, to conduct missions, to 
send out literature. and generally to serve 
the people.” The Canon added, that they 
should not obtrude themselves in a diocese 
where the bishop was not friendly to their 
propaganda, nor should they go into a par- 
ish against the wishes of the vicar. 


bach 


ROM the annual report of the Missions 
to Seamen, we take the following timely 
mention: ‘'The gathering of the war fleets 
of many nations in the China seas, empha+ 
sizes the greatness of the commercial inter- 
ests in which mercantile navies are engaged 
in those waters. It is encouraging that, 
for both warand commercial fleets, the ban- 
ner of Christ is upheld by ‘'The Missions 
to Seamen,” in four of the larger ports in 
the far East. Seamen’s chaplains and staffs 
proclaim the message of salvation at Hong 
Kony, at Shanghai, and at Yokohama, be- 
ing each furnished with a steam mission 
vessel, church, and institute; whilst a Scrip- 
ture-reader officiates amongst crews at 
Kobe, having a mission boat and institute. 
Asmany as 227 divine services were con- 
ducted afloat in China and Japan waters 
last year, beside constant ship visitation 
and the work amongst seamen ashore.”’ 
RENE a 
Ree willful injury to other people’s 
property at the hands of college stu- 
dents might be lessened, if a hint were 
taken from the following incident: ‘‘One of 
the Church Army mission vans having been 
broken into one night last week by the pu- 
pils of a well-known college, and several 
articles broken and damaged, the rector of 
the parish took up the matter so energetic- 
ally, that the headmaster decided to impose 
a fine upon each of the delinquents, with 
the result that some ten guineas were hand- 
ed over as compensation for the frolic, ac- 
companied by a full apology.” 
es He 
i as eaeueraee TEMPLE not long ago, 
while still Bishop of London, remarked 
that the ties between the Bishop of London 
and the other inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood ought to be of a very close character, 
“for,” said he, ‘‘we have been neighbors for 
a thousand years.” This is literaily true. 
The manor of Fulham, where the Bishop’s 
palace stands, was granted to the fourth oc- 
cupant of the see in the year 631. It has 
been in the possession of these bishops ever 
Since, except during the commonwealth 
when the bishop was turned adrift and the 
place was sold to one of Cromwell’s officers, 
Nothing now remains of the original build- 
ings. The oldest portion of the present 
structure, the great court or quadrangle, 
was built in the reign of Henry VII. The 
chapel was erected by Archbishop Tait, and 
has been adorned with astone reredos of 
great keauty, by Bishop Creighton. The li- 
brary is said to date from the reign of 
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Charles II. It contains a valuable collec- 
tion of theological works bequeathed by 
Bishop Porteous, a century ago. Both the 
great hall and the library are adorned with 
many portraits of kings and queens and 
bishops, Such an edifice, with its cuntents, 
is ‘‘historic” in every sense, 
— 
E have heard that in times past it was 
not unusual for bishops to make their 
visitations mounted upon donkeys, but the 
following is the first instance we have met 
with of a bishop riding on such occasions in 
a donkey cart: 

On Palm Sunday, says the Daily Telegraph, 
the Bishop of Marlborough was due to hold a 
Confirmation service at St. Lawrence’s church, 
Brentford, but when his lordship arrived at 
Gunnersbury railway station in time, as he 
thought, to take a cab to the place of appoint- 
ment, he found, to his great chagrin, that ve- 
hicles for hire were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The distance was too great for walking 
in the few minutes to spare, and the Bishop 
had almost made up his mind to be late for the 
ceremony, when suddenly there came on the 
scene a humble coster with his ‘'moke’’ and 
cart, the man having apparently been turning 
an honest penny by providing the locality with 
oranges and apples. The aproned ecclesiastic 
explained to the coster in a moment his dilem- 
ma, and asked for a ‘“‘lift.’”’ The kindly owner 
of the ass at once consented, the Bishop scram- 
bled into the cart, and the donkey, entering 
into the humor of the situation, used its four 
noofs with such dispatch that his lordship’s 
ride through the principal street of the town 
was like a triumphal procession. Thanks to the 
donkey, the Bishop arrived at St. Lawrence’s 
in good time. 

What would the dignified and stately 
prelates of the pre-Tractarian period have 
said to this! 

se 
FRENCH dictionary by Pierre Laroche 
gives this wonderful account of the 
English Church: ‘‘Anglicanism dates from 
Henry VIII. who broke with the Pope, from 
whom he had not been able to obtain the 
dissolution of his marriage with Katherine 
of Aragon. The king or the queen is the 
head of the Anglicans who are divided 
into Methodists, Evangelists, and Calvin- 
ists.” 
Aaa eee 
tas parish of Coxwold, once held by 
Sterne, is not without its good points, 
though the living is only worth to its vicar 
$250 per year. Besides the fragrance of 
Sterne’s name, which perhaps has become 
sweetened by lapse of time, the neighbor- 
hood is beautiful in the extreme, and the 
people so warm-hearted that no length of 
time canimpair their affection. A few years 
ago there was an old curate in those parts 
called Winter who was said only to have 
been absent from service twice in sixty 
years. Someone wrote to Archbishop Thom- 
son to say he was inaudible, and ought to be 
retired. When it came to the ears of the 
people at large, they answered that they 
preferred Mr. Winter, if only to look at, 
to anyone else. So the old curate stayed to 
the end of the chapter. The place, there- 
fore, despite drawbacks, has compensations. 
AS 

N The Scottish Guardian of recent date are 

some remarks upon the good intentions of 
those religious bodies which appoint com- 
mittees to keep an eye on the depravity 
of the times in which we live. ‘'The ‘unco 
guid’ flavor which surrounds the reports of 


such committees is emblematic of the pro- 
{ 
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verbial type of the Scottish religious char- 
acter.” The utterances of a Greenock 
elder at the Free Kirk synod of Glasgow 
are referred to as a case in point. This 
worthy gentleman objects to the laudation 
of Robert Burns by Christian ministers. 
‘‘Burns,” he considered, ‘‘was a man who 
would not have been allowed to sit as a 
member of the synod. The more he read 
of him, the less he thought of him.” We 
should hardly imagine that any laudation 
of Burns by Christian ministers would go 
the length of setting him up as a model of 
morality. But while we deplore his sins 
and shortcomings, we may be allowed to 
give him credit for a better side, and to rec- 
ognize the genius which adorns his poetry, 
most of which is without moral blemish, 
and some of which, like ‘‘The Cottar’s Sat- 
urday Night,” is replete with religious feel- 
ing. 


eS ES 


N old lady in South Carolina has a scrap 
book with the following clipping: 

“In Georgia an old sign on a bridge reads: 
‘All persons must walk their horses here; 
infringment of this rule will be punished as 
follows, five dollars fine if white, twenty- 
five lashesifanegro. Half the penalty to 
go to the informer’.” 

ees 

(£T\1VERY schoolboy,’ as Macaulay used to 
say, “knows the difference between 
St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. John, the 
noble bishop of Antioch, the steadfast mar- 
tyr, and Ignatius Loyola, founder of the ‘So- 
ciety of Jesus.’” But the schoolmaster does 
not yet seemed to have reached all our 
friends in the north of Ireland. A paper 
was distributed not long since among the 
synodsmen of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
in which the 8. P.G. was gravely taken to 
task for printing and circulating in Indiaa 
“Life of the Founder of the Jesuits.” This 
seemed an extraordinary course for the ven- 
erable society to pursue, but a little inves- 
tigation showed (a) that the accuser had 
confounded one Ignatius with the other; (b) 
that the Life of the Saint and Martyr which 
had been translated for the use of native 
Christians owed its existence not toS.P.G., 
but to the S. P. C. K.—a society ever fore- 
most in such good works.—The Irish Eccle- 

siastical Gazette. 

ewes 

OME of our readers may remember the 
appeal published not long since for 
funds for the restoration of the old cathe- 
dral at Clonfert, Ireland. It dates back to 
early Christian days, and contains the grave 
of St. Brendan, the navigator who is re- 
ported to have landed in America nine 
hundred years before Columbus. The ap- 
peal was made ky Canon Robert M’Larney, 
rector of Clonfert, Banagher, Ireland. 
The old cathedral was described as belong- 
ing to the Church of Ireland. Upon this, a 
Roman paper in this country attacks Canon 
M’Larney and his appeal as “impudent,” 
and says he has as much right to call his 
Church the ‘‘Church of Ireland,” as to call 
it the Church of China,and further, that Clon- 
fert cathedral is stolen property; that it be- 
longs to the Roman Catholics. Americans are 
then advised to contribute nothing to Canon 
M’Larney, but to send their money to the 
Roman Bishop Healy who is building a new 
cathedral at Loughrea, which he would not 
have to do if he had his rightful property. 
To this the Canon, nothing daunted, makes 
reply: ‘‘The Church of Ireland is the true 
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Irish Church. Its bishops are the legiti- 
mate and only successors of St. Patrick and 
his followers in Ireland. The present Ro- 
man Catholic episcopacy in Ireland was 
schismatically introduced by the Papacy 
two hundred and fifty years ago, in opposi- 
tion to the successors of St. Patrick and of 
the Apostles of Christ.” Nevertheless, 
he does not retaliate by warning people 
against Bishop Healy as an imposter, but 
advises Roman Catholics by all means to 
send subscriptions for his new cathedral, 
while members of the Anglican Communion 
continue to send theirs to Canon M’Larney. 
We trust the restoration at Clonfert may be 
accomplished, especially as no more than 
$5,000 is required for the purpose. 


La hae ogee 
King James, His Charge 


EAR LIVING CHURCH: A friend lent me 

an original print,from which I have care- 
fully transcribed the enclosed, following 
(and verifying) exactly the spelling, capital- 
ization, punctuation, etc. The paper, type, 
and printers’ work correspond with the date 
affixed—1679. 

I send you this copy, thinking it may pos- 
sibly be of interest to the readers of THE 
LivING CHURCH, and that you might find it 
a place in your columns. If you do so, I, for 
one, shall clip it and preserve it, as a small 
side light on English Church history. 

G. F, GLADDING Hoyt. 


KING JAMES HIS CHARGE 


To the judges before they went their circuits. Re- 
lating to priests, Roman-Catholicks, ete. Taken out of 
the library at St. James’s. London: Printed for Lang- 
ley Ourtise on Ludgate Hill. 1679, 

I Protest unto you, nothing in the earth can 
grieve me so much as mens falling away from 
Religion in my days, and nothing so much joys 
me as when Religion increaseth under Me; God 
is my Witness, I speak nothing for vain glory, 
My heart is grieved when I hear Recusants in- 
crease, Therefore I wish ye Judges to take it 
to heart as I do, and prevent it as you can, and 
make me known to my people as I am. 

There are three sorts of Recusants, the first 
are they that for themselves will be no Recus- 
ants, but their Wives and their Families are, 
and they themselves do come to Church but 
once or twice in a year inforc’d by Law, or for 
fashion sake; these may be formal to the Law, 
but more false to God than the other sort. 

The second sort are they that are Recusants, 
and have their conscience misled, and therefore 
refuse to come to Church, but otherwise live as 
peaceable Subjects. 

The third sort are practising Recusants, 
these force all their Servants to be Recusants 
with them, they will suffer none of their Ten- 
ants, but they must be Recusants, and their 
Neighbors, (if they will live by them in peace) 
must be Recusants also, These you may find 
out asa Fox, by the foul smell a great way 
round his hole. 

This is high pride and presumption, that they 
for whose souls I must answer to God, and who 
enjoy their Lives and Liberty under me, will not 
only be Recusants themselves, but infect and 
draw others after them. 

As I have said in the Parliament House. I 
can love the Person of a Papist, being other- 
wise a good man, and honestly bred, never hay- 
ing known any other Religion: But the Person of 
an Apostate Papist Ihate; and surely for those 
Polypragmatick Papists, I would you would 
study out some severe punishment for them, 
for they keep not infection in their own hearts 
only, but also infect others Our good Subjects. 

And that which I say for Recusants, the same 
Isay for Priests. I confess I am loth to hanga 
Priest only for Religion sake, and saying Mass; 
but if he refuse the Oath of Allegiance, which 
(let the People and all the Devils in Hell say 
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what they will) yet, as ye find by my Book, and 
divers others, is meerly civil; but those that 
so refuse the Oath, and are Polypragmatick 
Recusants, I leave them to the Law. It’s no 
Persecution,:but good Justice. 

And those Priests also, that out of my Grace 
and Mercy have been let go out of Prisons, and 
banish’d upon condition not to Return, ask me 
no questions touching those, quit me of them, 
and let me not hear of them; and to themI 
joyn those that break Prisons, for such Priests 
as the Prison will not hold, it’s a plain sign 
nothing will hold them but a Halter; such are no 
Martyrs that refuse to dye for their Conscience, 
Paul, notwithstanding the doors were open, 
would not come forth, and Peter came not 
forth of the Prison, till led by the Angel of God, 
but these will go forth though with the Angel 
of the Devil. 

Finis. 
Pe Si 
From Caterpillar to Butterfly 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HE butterfly or moth, in its winged state, 
deposits its eggs on different kinas of 
trees and plants. Instinct teaches it just 
what leaves its young will require for food; 
for when the caterpillar first leaves the egg 
it is so small and weak that it is necessary 
that food should be supplied atonce. As 
soon as it is born it begins eating eagerly, 
and increases in size very rapidly. It almost 
always remains through its short life on the 
tree or shrub on which it first made its ap- 
pearance. In size and color caterpillars 
differ greatly from each other. They are of 
all tints, from dull gray or brown to the 
most brilliant combinations of green, red, 
and yellow. The caterpillars of the moth 
are almost always larger than those of our 
common butterflies, some of them measuring 
three and four inches in !ength. 

A caterpillar changes its skin several 
times, each time generally assuming a coat 
of anew color. Some caterpillars are born 
black, and after appearing in dresses of 
white, red, and orange, finally end their ex- 
istence in a delicate coat of pea-green. Be- 
fore each change the caterpillar leaves off 
eating, and remains motionless a certain 
length of time. It sometimes suspends it- 
self from a twig by a slight web, where it 
hangs until the old and dry skin crackles 
open along the back, when by various twist- 
ings and turnings the caterpillar frees it- 
self from its old coat, and crawls off to begin 
eating again. 

When the caterpillar is fully grown and 
ready to assume the pupa or chrysalis state, 
it seeks-out a place of concealment, and fast- 
ens itself to the under surface of some ob- 
ject, where it usually hangs by the hind 
legs. The skin then parts on the back, and 
the covering of the chrysalis is formed by 
the drying and hardening of a transparent 
fluid immediately under the skin. The in- 
sect then appears as|ajlifeless, oblong body, 
with no distinct head or limbs. These 
chrysalids have a hard polished outside, and 
are often very rich in color. Some are 
green, or yellow, others rich brown. Some 
caterpillars of the moth spin themselves up 
in a web which they fasten to a twig or the 
under side of a leaf, and within this web 
form a cocoon. Others go into the ground, 
and there pass through the transformation. 

The pupa state is the second period of the 
butterfly’s existence. Its duration depends 
much on external circumstances. If the 
change inthe caterpillar takes place during 
hot weather, the butterfly will often appear 
in two or three weeks; but if the pupa state 
occurs late in autumn, the chrysalis will re- 
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main closed until the following summer. 
When the time for the change comes, the 
chrysalis swells and bursts, and from out of 
the dry husk the butterfly creeps forth, and 
enters upon the third and last period ot its 
existence. At first its wings are damp and 
crumpled. It perches on its old home until 
the air has dried and strengthened them, 
and then flies away to enjoy its short life in 
fluttering from flower to flower. 


= ho 
Spontaneous Speaking 


PAUL DE REMUSAT relates that 

« visiting once his friend, M. Thiers 

who had not yet become president of the 

French Republic, but was one of the most 

noted orators of Europe, he found the great 

statesman at his desk, busy with paper and 
pen. 

‘*You come just in time,” said Thiers. ‘“‘I 
am just finishing the speech that I am tode- 
liver in the corps legislatif to-morrow. I will 
read you some passages, and you may tell 
me just what you think about it.” 

It was, perhaps, M. Theirs’ most famous 
speech—his great impeachment of Napoleon 
ill. and his policy. The young man lis- 
tened with interest, and ventured to say 
after the reading that, while the address 
was a remarkably strong one, he missed 
something of the easy, natural, perfectly 
simple method which was characteristic of 
M. Thiers. 

“You are right,” said the great orator. 
“TJ haven’t put in the negligence yet.” 

Taking his pen, he proceeded to add a 
touch of negligent ease here and there, 
changing careful expressions to careless 
ones. 

‘‘Now,” he said at last, “it is sponta- 
neous!” 

M. Thiers once wrote to St. Beuve: “I 
have spent my life in publicassemblies, and 
have been struck by one thing: the moment 
a speaker begins to make what we call 
phrases the audience begins to smile dis- 
dainfully and to cease to listen.”’— Youth’s 
Companion. 


= t= 


Book Reviews and Notices 
Our Redemption, Its Need, Method, and Re- 


sult. By Frederick A. Noble, D.D. Chicago: 
Fieming H. Revell Company. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


This work from the pen of the pastor of the 
Union Park Congregational Society Chicago, will 
doubtless receive a hearty welcome by many 
readers, both within and without the lines of his 
own religious body, and it deserves it. Dr. Noble 
is always “lear and direct, and commands a hear- 
ing. This work maintains his reputation as a 
writer and preacher. Its contents fall into 
three main divisions—‘‘Redemption Made Nec- 
essary by Sin and its Consequences”; ‘‘How 
Redemption is Secured’; ‘‘Redemption in the 
New Spirit and Outlook it Furnishes.”” In the 
first main division, the facts and ground of sin, 
its universality, its disclosure and inevitable 
punishment, are very fully and carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the sacred Scriptures. 
Seldom does one meet a more candid, careful, 
and grave handling of the awful subject of 
eternal punishment. Dr. Noble, from his com- 
manding position, speaks out clearly regarding a 
subject which many preachers either ignore or 
slur over or deny; viz., the everlasting aliena- 
tion from God and righteousness of those who 
die impenitent. Inthe second main section it is 
ably maintained that man has no power of self- 
recovery from the chains of sin, nor capacity to 
make satisfaction. Christ aloneis able to make 
atonement, which we appropriate through 
trust or faith in our Redeemer. Of course the 
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Churchman looks in vain for any recognition of 
the fact that the Church is the sphere of the 


redeemed life, and also that the sacraments are’ 


the channels of this ‘‘plenteous redemption”’ 
and justification. But notwithstanding this, 
Dr. Noble has written much that is worthy of 
careful reading. His treatment of the subject 
of our Lord’s propitiation is well retained 
within the scriptural expressions covering this 
difficult and important topic. The various 
theories, however, are pointed out, but the aim 
is to avoid extensive theorizing about a fact 
that is wrapped in mystery. In the closing 
sections, which treat of ‘‘the redeemed sinner in 
heaven,’’ are some things which do not harmon- 
ize with our doctrine of the Intermediate State. 


Vibration, The Law of Life. A System of Vital 
Gymnastics. By W. H. Williams. Denver: Tem- 
ple Publishing Company. Price, $1.25. 

All life is motion. This book claims to fur- 
nish a solution of the relations between form 
and motion, and to teach ‘‘a mastery of the mo- 
tor power by which the human machine may be 
kept running and in perfect repair as long as 
we please to use it.’”? This is a large contract, 
and we can best judge as to whether this book 
fulfills it, by giving a passage or two from its 
pages. We will take the opening of chapter 
VII., which has for a motto Shakespeare’s 
words, ‘‘We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of.”’ We respectfully suggest that the last 
words of the motto be dropped, and it be read: 
‘‘We are such stuff’’—but to the extract: ‘‘Man 
has three personalities that must be developed 
and mastered according to the laws of this plan- 
etary circle before he can enter the next 
higher circle. The law of attraction and repul- 
sion is dual, positive and negative. It is also 
sexed, masculine and feminine. This law per- 
sonifies itself,and your present sex,whether mas- 
culine or feminine, is a personification of the 
law. lf you are positive masculine, your sub-con- 
scious is negative feminine, This must be ex- 
panded and elevated to balance your present 
personality, and from this springs a third 
personality, which is your highest on this 
planet.” This word to the wise will certainly 
be sufficient, and no more need be said. 


History of the Episcopal Church in Alabama 
—1763 to 1891. By the Rev. Walter C. Whit- 
aker. Birmingham, Ala.: Roberts & Son. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is another of those very valuable dioce- 
san contributions to our American Church His- 
tory. It is carefully written, and does not over- 
look any important detail. It is not without an 
occasional dash of humor; e.g.: ‘That pres- 
byter must be before bishop in order of time is 
a proposition that would have impressed St. 
Paul very deeply, and probably have occasioned 
another epistle.”’? We hope for his own sake, that 
Bishop Cobbs was not as homely as the likeness 
here given of him. The book reveals the aston- 
ishing fact that the General Convention in 1832 
admitted Alabama as an autonomous diocese, 
though there were only two presbyters in its 
lhmits, and the diocesan convention numbered 
ten souls. In 1833 there was only one clergy- 
man, and no diocesan bishop. The account of 
Bishop Wilmer’s difficulty with the army offi- 
cials at the close of the Civil War is very in- 
teresting. An officer ‘‘drest with a little brief 
authority,’ undertook to forbid Bishop Wilmer 
to officiate or preach in Alabama, unless he or- 
dered the use of the prayer for the President of 
the United States. This was Church and State 
with a vengeance, and the Bishop, a plucky 
man, refused to comply. The officer was 
obliged, by higher authority, to rescind the 
order, which he did in a most insulting and im- 
proper letter. 
interested in the history our Church. 


Life. Death, and Immortality. By Wm. M. Bry- 
ant, LL.D. New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. Price, $1.75. 

The nine essays comprised in this volume 
have been, soit is claimed, ‘‘developed from the 
modern, scientific, and critical point of view,” 
which point of view is thought to supersede the 
old dogmatic position of the Church and the 


We commend this book to those. 


we 
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ancient Creeds. From such sources as Mr. Bry- 
ant develops his positions, we do not think the 
“Maith of the Gospel’? can be drawn. We are 
inclined to estimate very highly the subsidiary 
aid modern physical science and philosophy 
may lend to theological science, but it is futile 
to attempt to build on them as on a foundation. 
Other foundation has been laid. The Divine 
Revelation was given centuries before the era 
of modern and critical science. We will lay 
before our readers a few typical extracts: ‘‘The 
‘Church is a human institution,expressive of hu- 
man convictions respecting a divine principle.» 
“Tam driven to conclude that the miracle is 
essentially psychical and only in appearance 
physical.’’ ‘It has taken place within my own 
mind, and it is only bya sort of divine illusion 
that this inner transformation has appeared as 
taking place in the form of a suspension of the 
workings of the actual outer world of nature.”’ 
The Gospel account of the death of Lazarus is 
thus written in ‘‘modern scientific’? terms: “A 
state of trance, with rigidity and seeming lifeless- 
ness of body.’’ The appearances of our Risen 
Lord are thus spoken of: ‘‘Assuredly we may 
easily see at the present day that these psycho- 
logical conditions were such as to render the 
apparitions easily explicable as simple psycho- 
logical phenomena. In which case we are left 
free to regard the miracle of Christ’s bodily 
Resurrection as thus far a purely subjective 
miracle; that is, as having taken place only in 
the highly wrought imagination of some (not 
all) of His disciples.’? We do not deny that the 
book contains many things well worth reading, 
such as the articles on ‘“‘Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity,”’ ‘Christianity and Mohammedanism”’; 
“Christian Ethics as Contrasted with the Mthics 
of Other Religions,*’ but the main trend of the 
book is reflected in the quotations we have laid 
before our readers, and can, therefore, be only 
characterized by us as erroneous and dangerous. 


‘The Autobiography of Chas. H. Spurgeon. Com- 
piled from Lis diary, letters, and records, by his 
wife and his private secretary. Chicago, New 
York, Toronto: F.H. Revell Company. Vol. 1. 
1834-1854. Price, $2.50. 

Here is a portentous work. This is only the 
first volume, and yet it contains 373 pages, of the 
-size of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and there 
are to be three more of equal size, and the 
whole work will cost you $10. It is beautifully 
printed and properly illustrated. There isa 
‘portrait of the celebrated preacher, in regard 
to which his wife says: ‘I think no angel could 
look half so lovely.” We are not familiar 
-enough with angelsic appearancec to say. No 
one can deny that this book is interesting. It is 
written in a quaint, bright, taking style, and the 

humor scattered through it is so keen that 
any one, religious or irreligious, would find 

‘amusement at least init. Of course it is, like 

, the Pilgrim’s Progress, which the author often 

imitates, a story of purely subjective religion, 

and Church clergymen are generally called 

“egal” preachers init. No Churchman could 

‘possibly sympathize with much he would find 

here, and yet it isthe earnest and evidently 

heart-inspired record of a great preacher, anda 

‘man of unbounded influence and wonderful 

popularity. As he was only human, the con- 

‘stant worship of him by so many thousands 

could not help telling on his character, and 

cleverly as he tries to conceal it, the conceit 
will sometimes crop out. Some of the experi- 

‘ences are very curious. He says: ‘‘For five 

years asachild there was nothing before my 

-eyes but my guilt, and though I do not hesitate 

to say that those who observed my life would 

not have seen any extraordinary sin, yet asl 
looked upon myself, there was not a day in 
which Idid not commit such gross such outra- 

-geous sins against God, that often and often 

have I wished I had never been born.’’ This 

‘seems a most unhealthy condition for a mere 

boy to be in. He was converted, he says, Jan. 

' 6th, 1850, between 10:31 a.m. and 12:30 P.M. 

Every public man will sympathize with him 

when hesays: “Iam quite willing to take my 

fair share of the current criticism allotted to 
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public men, but I cannot help saying, that I very 
seldom read in print any story connected with 
myself that has a word of truthinit. Old Joe 


‘Millers and tales of the remotest and farthest 


antiquity, are imputed to me, as they have been 

to men who went before, and will be tomen who 

follow after.”’ We presume this book will com- 
mand a large sale. 

Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age. Pa- 
pers of the English Club of Sewanee, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Greenings White. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.25. 
This is a collection of various essays by ladies 

and gentlemen, members of a literary club in 
Sewanee. We judge from them that the club 
contains a great many bright people, and the es- 
says show a high degree of culture. Whether 
they deserved a wider circulation than the pre- 
cincts of the University, and whether they are 
of any great value as contributions to the liter- 
ature of the day, are debatable questions. If 
the club thought they were, and could pay for 
getting them printed, no one certainly can ob- 
ject. They are not all about Matthew Arnold, 
but touch on Clough, Meredith, Lord Leighton, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the poets, Austin 
and Watson. They are of very unequal merit. 
To us, the best one seems to be No. IV., by Prof. 
Du Bose on ‘The Late Course of Religious 
Thought.’? We extract some timely and true 
words from it: ‘God, Incarnation, Atonement, 
Eternal Life, once given to humanity can never 
be taken away, because they are its nature and 
its destiny. Such a view makes us compara- 
tively indifferent to questions of many external 
forms of authority, upon which some think 
the existence of our religion depends. Chris- 
tianity has been, is, and will be believed, not so 
much upon any external proof or authority, as 
because it is, in itself, the truth of God, of our- 
selves, and of the world.”’ 


Periodicals 


Included in the issue of Harper's Weekly of May 
28th, is a four-page supplement devoted to the 
life and career of the late Mr. Gladstone. The 
illustrations are of especial attractiveness, in- 
cluding several portraits of Gladstone, taken at 
different periods of his life. This journal is 
furnishing every week fine pictures of persons 
and scenes connected with the war. 


Besides its four serials, St. Nicholas for June 
furnishes its young readers with much enter- 
taining information as well as fiction. All the 
boys will want to read of the boy who, forty 
years ago, was carried away in a balloon, when 
he didn’t want togo! ‘The Art of Whittling,” 
and what can be accomplished by a skilled 
whittler, ‘“A Stamp Collector’s Experience,’ 
“Our Little Gray Helper,” and an account of 
the Bumble Bee, are all worthy reading. 


Quite in keeping with the war interest of the 
day are several articles in the June Century; 
viz., ‘The Spanish Armada,’’ described and il- 
lustrated from manuscript records and the nar- 
ratives of survivors, with an introduction on 
the reasons for its failure, by Capt. Mahan, 
now of the Naval Strategy Board. ‘‘Ten months 
with the Cuban Insurgents” in the province of 
Santiago de Cuba, the experiences of a majorin 
the Cuban army under General Garcia; ‘‘The 
Confederate Torpedo Service,” by the electri- 
cian of the torpedo division in the Confederate 
navy. Mr. Stephen Bonsal, formerly of the 
American legation at Madrid, writes of ‘Toledo, 
the Imperial City of Spain,’’ with illustrations. 
Bret Harte contributes a characteristic story 
to this number, and W. D. Howells has an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Pictures for Don Quixote,’? accom- 
panying some hitherto unpublished drawings by 
Vierge. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Chur hman 
Tue TRIBUTE OF THE Nations. —The way in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s death has been received 
by the civilized world is the most remarkable 
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tribute to the power of a pure Christian char- 
acter that has been paid in modern times. It 
is impossible to believe that the eulogies paid 
the dead statesman by the leaders of thought in 
every nation were prompted so much by admi- 
ration for his long political career and of his 
liberal principles, or by wonder at the multi- 
plicity and extent of his endowments, as by re- 
spect for his unwavering faith in God and man, 
and his undeviating adherence to the highest 
moral and spiritual standards in a career not 
favorable to the development of the Christian 
virtues. His statesmanship, his scholarship, his 
marvelous versatility, have all been taken into 
account, but his truly sublime Christian charac- 
ter has formed, and will continue to form, the 
broad and stable base of the towering pyramid of 
hisfame. It speaks well not only for Mr. Glad- 
stone that such should be the case, it speaks 
well for humanity. 
Christian Work 

“Lest We Forcet.”’—If we start wrong we 
shall assuredly end wrong; we may win victor- 
ies, but they will not be blessed to us if we as- 
sume them for ourselves, and ascribe them to 
our Deweys and Sampsons, to our ships, our 
big guns, our men, and our generals in the field. 
Do we need to learn now the lesson that God 
“setteth up one nation and putteth down 
another’’? Have we forgotten the lesson of our 
Revolutionary War? And is it not a fact, that 
while from Tacitus down men have declared God 
was onthe side of the heaviest battalions, we yet 
won our cause with forces inferior to the ene- 
my, with only one little foundry that could cast 
six pound shot andcannon? We ask the ques- 
tion, because so far there seems to be such lit- 
tle recognition of God's hand in our war; and 
yet if we interpret correctly what is right and 
what is wrong, we must believe that God fav- 
ors our country in the present struggle—that 
our victories will be won in accordance with 
His will. And have we really to go to Spain to 
learn this lesson? Had Admiral Dewey been 
defeated at Manila,do we not know what would 
have happened? All Spain would have been on 
its knees, and every cathedral and church bell 
in Spain, and in every Spanish colony, would 
have rung out its peal, while Te Dewms would 
have been sung tothe joyful strains of the or- 
gan, and the sermons in the churches would 
have directed attention to the signal blessing 
to their arms which had been bestowed by Al- 
mighty God. Yet in this country there was no 
public acknowledgment of God’s hand in our 
victory, except in the prayers of theSenate and 
House chaplains, with possibly some allusions in 
our churches, while in the most of them the 
victory was not mentioned. More than that, in 
few,very few, churches was avy voice of thanks- 
giving raised in pulpit or choir gallery, recog- 
nizing the act of God and the course of His 
providence. Yet if we may judge from what 
we see, che end of Spain’s miserable priestcraft 


rule is coming, and it is God who is hastening 
it. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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The Fiddle Contest 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HERE had been an epidemic of ‘‘contests”’ 
up in the Moose River country during 
the past few years—spelling contests, skat- 
ing contests, sledding contests, snow-shoe 
contests, and even chopping contests, in 
winter; and rowing, sailing, swimming, and 
more other contests than could well be enu- 
merated insummer. Most of the boys and 
girls who were not actual prize-takers in 
something, were pretty sure to be prize as- 
pirants in something else, not yet come off. 
And all the men who were fairly well-to-do 
and ambitious of being popular, were pretty 
certain to have arranged one or more of the 
contests and paid for the prizes which had 
been triumphantly borne off by some loudly 
applauded boy or girl. 

But it remained for Bat Pinaud—poor, 
slow-witted, joke-harassed Bat, who was 
too good-natured to refuse anybody any- 
thing, and too simple not to believe he was 
the idol of every child in the neighborhood, 
to think of something entirely novel in the 
threadbare list of contests. 

Bat had one master passion, and that was 
for his ‘‘feedle,’”’ as he called it. With it he 
could draw out the weirdest, most excruciat- 
ing chords that ever tortured a frightened 
boy’s heart, and the sweetest, tenderest, 
daintiest little trills that only a hermit 
thrush in spring song could imitate; and 
with it he could bring moisture to the hard- 
est eyes, and lightness to the most sluggish 
of feet, and gentleness to the heart that had 
bruised itself into callousness. And yet he 
was no musician, he would tell you, witha 
deprecatory wave of his hand. ‘‘Non, non, 
M’sieur,” he was ‘ no educat, no po-leesh, no 
noting but a poor little Canuck who love de 
feedle.” 

This was the one grief of his life, that he 
was ‘‘noeducat, no po-leesh.” Music to him 
was only a common, natural thing, like 
breathing, without notes or science. He 
realized, with humble self-abasement, that 
he was no musician, but he did love to put 
“de heart of de feedle up under de chin, an’ 
play, play, play.” 

So it was only natural, when an unexpected 
thousand dollars came to him from a rela- 
tive, that he should put aside half of itfor a 
‘‘feedle contest,’ in which the successful 
‘onder sixteen” competitor should have a 
free course at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. And with the free course was to be 
included a generous amount of music, and 
the best ‘‘feedle” that could be purchased 
for fifty dollars. There should be ‘‘de best 
educat, de best po-leesh,’’ Bat declared, 
beamingly. 

The judges were to be the audience itself, 
and the decision to be reached by a popular 
vote. Bat would take no part in this, nor 
make the speech awarding the prize. He 
was ‘‘no easy for talk,’’? he said, apologetic- 
ally. 

There were not many young people among 
the rough farmers and lumbermen of the 
neighborhood who aspired to be violinists, 
but during the four weeks which intervened 
before the contest, the taste for this branch 
of music rose astonishingly. Everything in 
the shape of a violin which could be pur- 
chased in the small stores of the vicinity, or 
in the stores of the larger towns in access- 
ible distances, were taken surreptitiously to 


frame houses and cabins and camps, and 
there tortured into hideous variations of ex- 
postulatory discords. By the end of the sec- 
ond week, however, it was generally con- 
ceded that the contest lay between Hugh 
Wylie, the contractor’s son, and little 
Pierre, whose lame father mended the 
neighborhood shoes. 


Hugh was a bright, whole-souled boy of 
fifteen, a leader among the young people, 
and having a decided taste for music. For 
three years now he had been taking regular 
lessons, and was able to read music at sight, 
and to play any but very difficult pieces. On 
the other hand, Pierre was a natural musi- 
cian, like Bat, playing entirely by ear, and 
absolutely ignorantof notes. Moreover, his 
instrument was a tawdry three dollar affair, 
purchased from the sale of muskrat skins, 
while Hugh’s was a choice Stradivarius, di- 
rect from a reputable Boston dealer. 

With the boys, this instrument was an ob- 
ject of awe, and although they were willing 
to acknowledge Pierre’s playing was fine, 
they declared he was not “‘in it” with Hugh. 


The Stradivarius would take the prize. It 
was too sure a thing to argue about. 
But Hugh was not so confident. He real- 


ized the situation better than they. With no 
change in the violins, he felt that he had a 
pretty good chance for the prize; but if he 
were obliged to use Pierre’s, and Pierre 
could have his, he understood only too well 
who would win the contest. In his secret 
heart he acknowledged that Pierre was the 
greater musician. And again, with the 
good-natured butignorant audience to judge, 
he knew that correct, classical notes would 
go buta very little way; it would be the ten- 
der, homely, heart-reaching music which 
would take the popular vote. And in this, 
Pierre was fully his equal. No, it would not 
be the player, but the instrument which 
would win. 


As the days went by, interest in the con- 
test grew more intense. People began to 
talk about their favorites, generally Hugh 
or Pierre, but sometimes making sly, jocose 
allusions to ‘‘dark horses” who were tortur- 
ing the evenings in their vieinity by frantic 
efforts to master the violin before the night 
of the contest. Boys who could not play a 
tune, encouraged by the admiration of their 
‘folks,’ struggled valiantly with the elusive 
chords, and declared that nobody knew how 
the thing would come out; judges were not 
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always obliged to ‘‘give to them as counted 
on.” 

Then one black night a lurid glare was 
seen on the sky above the edge of the for- 
est, and the next morning it was learned 
that the shoemaker's cabin had been burned, 
with all its contents. He and Pierre had 
been up the river, hunting by flash light,. 
and had carelessly left a fire in the cabin. 
When they returned, there was nothing but- 
a pile of smouldering ashes. 

When they heard the news, most of the 
neighbors laughed and began tosearch their 
pockets for stray half-dollars. It was not. 
so very bad after, all, they declared; thirty 
dollars wonld replace the cabin better than 
ever, and ten more would restore the con- 
tents. But when they learned that Pierre’s 
fiddle was included in the contents, their in- 
difference gave way to sudden concern. 
There was not another available fiddle 
within a radius of fifty miles; for, of course 
none of the contestants, not even the most 
obvious failures, would give up his or her 
chance for the prize. 

Hugh heard the news with mingled feel- 
ings of regret and relief. He felt sorry for 
Pierre, but glad on his own account. The 
prize would now be his, without question: 
and the thought of a course of music at the 
Conservatory made him rush upstairs and 
take his violin from its box and examine it 
curiously and critically, as though it was 
something he had never seen before. 

But even as he looked, there came to his 
mind poor little Pierre, who had never had 
avy Opportunities for an education, and who 
never would have if this chance went by. 
And it meant so much more to Pierre than 
it did to him. He would have an education 
anyway. His father intended to send him 
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to an academy,and then to college, and after 
that give him a year’s travel. But for poor 
little Pierre there was nothing in the future 
put drudgery and ignorance. And yet he 
was the better musician of the two. If his 
natural gift could be rightly trained, what 
might not be expected of him inthe future ? 
- Hugh replaced the violin carefully in its 
box, shutting down the lid as though he 
were bidding good-by to something he 
loved. Then with the box under his arm, 
he stole down the back stairs, and out 
through the woods by a circuitous route to 
where Pierre and his father were camping 
until they could build anew cabin. When he 
returned he was whistling cheerfully, as 
though there were no such things as regrets 
in the world. And yet he had left the vio- 
lin behind. 


Life Insurance and Beer 


HE effects of beer drinking and violent 

- exercise, such as bicycle riding, football, 
and track athletics, on longevity, were dis- 
cussed at length at the annual meeting of 
the medical directors of the life insurance 
companies in New York. Dr. Gordon W. 
Russell, of the tna, introduced the sub- 
ject of beer drinking in a paper which he 
read on ‘‘Selection of Lives for Insurance.” 
He said that the consumption of beer was 
rapidly increasing, and that it had a bad in- 
fluence on the humén system, making per- 
sons addicted to its immoderate use poor 
risks for life insurance companies. 

Dr. Rogers, of the New York Life, fol- 
lowed Dr. Russell. He said: 

“Recently I had occasion to make some 
study of what happens among persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of beer, defined 
generally as brewers. My cases included 
not only the workingmen engaged in brew- 
eries, but also the proprietors of breweries. 
It is a curious fact that the mortality among 
the proprietors is about as high as among 
the workmen, showing that they are all 
given to copious libations. 

“Another curious fact is that the data 
that I have been able to secure indicate that 
Urtello’s point, emphasized by Dr. Bernacki, 
that mortality is very high at advanced 
ages, is very well borne out. The mortality 
is strikingly low among brewers in early 
years. Up to 40 or thereabout, brewers 
seem to be about as good risks as pretty 
much anybody else. After 40 the mortality 
rises very high, and I should say that at 55 
or 60 years of age about three brewers may 
be expected to die where one average per- 
son dies.”— New York Sun. 


Brain Fatigue in School Work 


A QUESTION of interest to teachers is 
raised by a recent paper by Dr. Kemsies, 
the headmaster of a large German school, 
who gives his personal experience of the 
sconditions which influence the working ca- 
pacity of his pupils: ‘‘The best work,” he 
says, “‘is done at the beginning of the week, 
after the Sunday holiday; and by Tuesday 
afternoon, it has already begun to deterio- 
rate. Again, the mornings produce the 
best work, and the midday rest, during 
which the midday meal is taken, does not 
produce the same recuperation as the night’s 
rest. If these results are to be taken as cor- 
rect, it would seem as if many of our educa- 
tional customs might be reformed with con- 
siderable advantage. We have long thought 
that a reversion to the two half holidays 


the two sessions. 
sirable, we suppose, that they should be 


did it.” 


Che Diving Church 


would be a great advantage to the children, 


however much the teachers may dislike it, 
and these investigations only tend to con- 


firm our idea. Young ladies, again, used to 


go to schoolin the morning and the after- 


noon, with a two nours’ interval between 
But how it is thought de- 


free to pay calls with their mothers in the 


afternoons, and everything is crowded into 
one long grind of four hours in the morning. 
Moreover, a modern blackboard lesson is a 
very different thing from the work that used 


to be done in school hours, much of which 
would now be called preparation; and, al- 


though as a means of teaching facts, its 


value is obvious, so also is its power of pro- 


ducing fatigue. Curiously enough, the Ger- 
man experience is that gymnastics, which 


we are apt to class with play, produce the 
greatest fatigue of all, rendering the work 
done after it practically useless. But, then, 
the gymnastics are probably done in a class, 
each pupil having to do as he is told. This 
is practically another lesson, and is not to 
be put into the same category with half an 
hour in a fives-court, or at football. It must 
not be forgotten that the effert to make 
teaching interesting, which is its great 
characteristic in modern ttmes, does not 
really lighten the burden on the child. It 
makes learning easier, but it makes him 
learn more; it keeps him always at it, and it 
steals from him those moments of torpor and 
stupidity, of dreams and vacancy, in which 
his little brain used to take furtive snatches 
of repose. 


N an interesting review reported in The 
Methodist Recorder, Mr. Barring-Gould 
was asked: ‘‘What was the origin of your 
great hymn, ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’?” 
“111 tell you that,” he replied. ‘‘When I 
was a curate [ had charge of a mission at 
Horbury, one mile from Wakefield, and one 
Whitsuntide my vicar wanted me to bring 
all the Sunday school children up to the 
mother church fora great festival. ‘Well,’ 
I thought, ‘there’s that mile to tramp, what 
shall I do with them on the way?’ Allofa 
sudden it struck me, ‘T’ll write them a 
hymn.’ And I did. It was all done in 
about ten minutes. I set it to one of Haydn’s 
tunes, and the children sang it on the way 
to church. [thought no more about it, and 
expected the hymn would be no more heard 
of,”” 


A student of the University of Virginia, 
writing to The Petersburg Index- Appeal, 
says: ‘‘An editorial in The Index on the 
fighting qualities, or rather the lack of 
fighting qualities, of the fire-eaters in the 
late war, puts me in mind of a conversation 
I had with one of our professors some time 
ago. He said that he would be glad to 
have war with Spain on one condition; 
namely, that only the Jingoes and yellow 
journalists would compose the army. He 
then told me an anecdote of Gen. Early who 
signed the Secession papers, with tears in 
his eyes. Near him was an old fellow from 
Charlottesville, who was just howling for 
secession. Turning to him, Early said: 
‘You'll never spill a drop of blood for the 
cause,” and, sure enough, about six months 
later, Gen. Early came upon this fire-eater 
driving a wagon loaded with shoes, which 
he was selling. ‘Help yourselves, boys,’ 
said the General to his troops, and they 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Little Water-Cresses 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 


66 ATER-CRESSES, who'll buy my wa- 
ter-cresses!’’ cried a voice under the 
windows. 

“O mamma,” said Violet, ‘‘can I stop that 
dear boy and buy some cresses? You know 
papa likes them, and he’ll be at home to- 
night.” 

“Tell Janet to stop him,” 

‘‘O mamma, please let me!” 

‘*Well, run quickly, or he will be gone.” 

Running to the door, Violet called: ‘‘Lit- 
tle boy, little boy, stop, I want cresses tor 
papa.” 

The little fellow, of not more than eight 
years, looked up at the vision of white that 
stood on the threshhold, and smiled. 

“Come right in,” said Violet. 

Mrs. Fenwick stepped to the door: '‘What 
do you ask for your cresses, little man?” she 
said. 

“Two bunches for five cents; please buy 
some. I haven’t sold one, nobody wants 
them.” And the tears filled his eyes. Vio- 
let gave her mother a look, and Mrs, Fen- 
wick said: 

I will take all, how many bunches have 
you?” 

sen,” 

Janet came and took the cresses; and as 
Mrs. Fenwick handed him the money, she 
said: 

“You are a little fellow to be out alone, 
where do you live?” 

“In Lamb’s Court. I never came up so 
far alone before, but mamma is ill, and the 
doctor said she must have wine and milk; 
and we are poor, for she can’t sew now; she 
didn’t want me to come, but papa told me to 
take care of her.” Here he broke down 
and cried, adding between his sobs: ‘‘I must 
run home now, or she will be worse, and I 
thank you, and—and, will you buy some 
to-morrow?” 

Mrs. Fenwick was used to the city impos- 
tors, but this seemed such a dear little boy. 
Violet whispered: ‘‘Mamma, please let 
him come in and have a lunch.” 

Her mother hesitated. ‘‘What did you 
have for breakfast?” 

‘fA piece of bread.” 

“Come in and havea lunch, and [ll give. 
you something for your mother,” said Mrs 
Fenwick. ‘‘Where is your father?” she 
asked, as she took him down to the dining- 
room, 

‘He has gone to be with the Lord, mam- 
ma says,” he answered. 

‘‘What is your name?” she asked. 

‘*Almon.” 

After he had eaten all that he could, Mrs. 


Fenwick gave him a basket with rolls, or- 


anges, and a package of tea, saying: 

“Come to-morrow, and we will buy more.” 

“Thank you, O, so much,” said the little 
fellow. 

“Good bye, Little Water-cresses,” Violet 
called after him, as he trudged down the 
street. 7 

When Mr. Fenwick returned home after 
a week’s absence, he was met at the door by 
his pet who almost forget ‘‘Little Water- 


b] 


‘‘These are uncommonly fine cresses.’ 

“Oh, papa!” began Violet, and in a tor- 
rent of words, she told all. 

In a small attic-room Mrs. Tracy lay and 
waited. ‘‘Oh! I did wrong to let Almon go,”’ 
she murmured.’’ Will he ever come back?”’ 
Every moment seemed an hour, but at last 
she heard his step, and he rushed eagerly 
into the room. 

‘Look, mamma, look!” he cried, and he 
laid the basket and money on the bed. 

‘‘Mamma, dear, you said the Lord would 
care for us, and He has!” 

The next morning Violet said: 
don’t you think he will come?” 

“T hope so, darling, but often we cannot 
believe all that these street Arabs say.” 

‘Oh! papa, he isn’t a street Arab; he’s a 
darling little curly-headed boy.” 

‘‘Water-cresses, water-cresses,’’ called a 
voice under the windows. 

‘‘There he is,” cried Violet ‘‘Oh! papa, 
I told you he was no’poster like the Arabs.” 

‘‘Here is your basket,” the little fellow 
said to Violet, after Janet had brought him 
in; ‘‘and mamma thanks and blesses you. 
and I hope you’ll like these cresses; and yes- 
terday she ate two oranges, and I bought 
her some milk.” 

‘Tell us all about your mother,” said Mr. 
Fenwick. 

‘‘Mamma is ill,” he said, taking off his cap 
and putting it under his arm. 

‘‘And is your father dead?” asked the law- 
yer. 

‘Yes, papa died two years ago; he was 
good, but grandpa didn’t think so; he was 
good, mamma said so,” he added, decidedly. 

‘What is your full name?” 

‘‘Almon Fenwick Tracy; Fenwick was my 
mamma’s name, and I was called after her 
papa.” 

Mr. Fenwick started up. 
mother’s first name?” 

“Violet.” 

He turned to his wife, saying in a low 
tone: ‘Uncle Almon’s Violet married Tom 
Tracy!” 

‘Little Water-cresses” had a fine break- 
fast, and then, to his surprise, the lawyer 
went back with him. It caused a sensation 


in Lamb’s Court when the carriage and fine 
span of horses drove up to the door of the 
tenement where Mrs. Tracy and Almon 
lived. Mr. Fenwick was much agitated as 
he thought it possible that this might be the 
home of his beautiful cousin whom they had 
heard nothing of for ten years. 

“Cousin Roger!” exclamed a weak voice, 
from a bed under the eaves, as Almon led 
him into the room. 

“Violet,” he cried, ‘‘is this you?” 

When all had been explained, the little 
boy said: ‘‘Oh! mamma, aren’t you glad 
you let me go out to sell cresses?” 

‘‘The Lord be praised,” cried his mother, 
“for He put it into your heart to go, and 
guided your foot-steps to the right door.” 

So Violet found a dear cousin and play- 
mate in ‘‘Little Water-cresses,” and for the 
rest of their lives one roof sheltered them 
both 
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“TI Forgot” 
BY N. N.S, 


AX was a very bright-looking boy. “I 

think I never saw a finer brow,” said 
Uncle Will, ‘‘or a pair of clearer blue eyes 
can’t imagine any trouble about his remem- 
bering things.” This was in answer to 
Mamma’s troubled question. It seems Max 
would say, fifty times a day, “I forgot,” un- 
til his poor mother, who had three little girls 
to care for, and no help while nurse was sick, 
was nearly worn out finding his school books, 
searching for his cap, running half a block 
after him with hisluncheon. He was always 
very sorry, would give her a loving kiss and 
say, ‘I forgot I put them there,” or ‘‘I for- 
got to hang my cap on the rack,” and so on, 
until the day of which I am writing came, 
and after Uncle Will had gone to see his 
patients, Mamma called him and said: ‘‘Max, 
this has gone on long enough; it will not do 
to say ‘I am sorry I forgot,’ you must learn’ 
to remember. I love you very dearly, but| 
Iam not going to find things for you any | 
more; you must use your own memory.”’ He 
saw that Mamma looked very grave, but her | 
behavior the next day puzzled him very: 
much. ‘O Mamma!” he called, while he was 
dressing in the morning. ‘‘I can’t wear my 
blue blouse, the string is out.” “I forgot to 
run it in,” she answered, ‘‘wear another.’ 
Then, at breakfast, ‘‘Can’t I have some 
cream on my oatmeal, Mamma?” ‘'I forgot 
to buy enough, so you must take milk this 
morning,” and, at the last minute, with a 
glance at the clock, he exclaimed, ‘‘O 
Mamma! it is ten o’clock! I’ll get a bad mark 
for being late, hurry and give me my lunch- 
eon,” to which she only answered quietly, ‘‘I 
forgot to wind the clock, so it stopped last 
night, and I forgot you wished any lunch- 
eon, but never mind to-day, as you will be 
late, if you wait for it.” Max felt he never 
had known such a provoking day, but 
thought, ‘I’m going out to Grandpa’s farm 
on Saturday, and then I know I'll have a 
jolly time.” Judge of his disappointment, 
when that evening, Mamma said: ‘‘Max, I 
forgot to tell Samson, when he brought in 
the vegetables, to stop for you to-morrow, so 
you must wait until next week.” This was 
too much, and inspite of his seven summers, 
down went the curly head on Mamma’s 
shoulder, and sobs shook his little body as 
hesaid: ‘SO Mamma! all this day you have 
said ‘I forgot!’ ‘I forgot!’ and it has been 
dreffully hard for poor Max,” but just then 
a brisk step was heard, and Uncle Will’s 
cheery voice called out, ‘‘Hello little man! 
The shoe was on the other foot, wasn’t it? 
Did you ever think how ‘dreffully hard’ it 
has been for poor Mamma, many days when 
Max said, ‘I forgot?’” 

From that day Mamma seldom heard 
these words; he did not always remember, 
but he tried very hard, and when he came 
back from a long holiday spentat his Grand- 
father’s, Mammasaid: '‘I am so glad to have 
him at home again Uncle Will, he helps me 
in sO many ways, because he remembers.” 


God is Keeping Watch 


LITTLE story, which beautifully illus- 

trates the child-like faith that may be 
every Christian’s, is told to a four-year-old, 
who inquired of her widowed mother one 
moonlight night: 

“Mamma, is the moon God’s light?” The 
lamp had just been put out, and the timid 
little girl, as well as her mother, was afraid 
of the dark; but presently she saw the 


bright moon out of her window, and it sug- 
gested the question: ‘‘Is the moon God’s 
light?” ; 

“Yes, Ethel,” the mother replied; “the 
moon and stars are all God’sdights.”’ 

Then came the next question from the lit- 
tle girl: ‘Will God blow out His light and 
go to sleep, too?” 

“No, my child,” replied the mother, ‘‘His 
lights are always burning.” 

‘Well, mamma, while God’s awake I’m 
not afraid.”— Union Gospel News. 
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THE Rezv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
Rector and Founder. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 
THE CHICAGO Di0ocEsSAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Miss C. E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and suburb. Endorsed by prominent 
clergy and laity. 


The Cambridge School 


A select school for Girls. Comforts of home. MR. 
ARTHUR GILMAN isthe Director. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Trinity Hall, 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-sixth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1897. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


re 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N, 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
be A IAS school year begins Thursday, September 


; Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


a 
or 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week, with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live in the buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rey. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Dean. 


Summer Home for Musical Stu- 
dents at Montpelier School, 


Mrs. T, TILESTON GREENE, 
Address, 244: Central Park West, New YorRK CITy. 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. 
courses. Address SISTER 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898 Fits boys for colleg 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bu 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues 
dress REY. ARTHUR PIPER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, EHsq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
$125 for the half year, beginning Jan. 8th [1 
lustrated catalogue on application. 
THE Rey. Cuas. E. Taytor, 8.T.B., Wardens. 


St. John’s Military, Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. 8. T. SuytTuHE, §.T.D.,Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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CAMERAS 


Martin G.Good 


hotographic 


ts: AMATEUR snyggecrs 
~ HEADQUARTERS # 
A Developing and Printing 


Mail orders solicited 


Y STEWART. BUILDING 
NW. Cor Slate and Washington Sts. 


92 State St CHICAGO 


A first-class Hotel, 
plus home comforts, 
medical care, 
baths, etc., 
For the sick 
or well. 


PENNOYER! 
SANITARIUM 
For illustrated book, address 


KENOSHA, 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mgr. 


Chicago office, 70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


THAT ‘DON’T WORRY FEELING”’ 


Can easily be obtained by spending a few weeks 
at one of the many summer resorts easily 
reached by the fast trains running daily between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Ashland, and Duluth,via Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Lines. Ask your ticket agent for complete 
information. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request. 


Jas. C. Ponp, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
James V. Ridgway é Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHIOAGO 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, Ill. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ENBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, SURPLICES, CAS- 
SOCKS, STOLES, AND HOODS. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
.-butch Furnishings,,, 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn N. 


CHURC WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av., New York. 


RI WORK, aRKoe a i 


GK 


Gail Borden vrs: INFANT Foop 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


A perfect food for the 
Somatose 


invalid, the dyspeptic, 
free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


3° $10 KAY TO ADENTS © 
$10 A DAY TO AGENTS °& 


S.MURAT HALSTEAD’ $,f GREAT WAR BOOK. 
Country in War 1 about armies, 100K. 
es: defences, Maine iiesion Cuba, Our War 
with Spain and relations with Foreign Nations. 

O Nearly 600 pages, written since the Maine Disas. O 
ter. agnificent colored illustrations. Agents 

O raking $10 to $89 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 
price low, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. -©) 
Send 9 two cent stamps to pay postage. 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, $24 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. O 


OOOCOCOOCOCOOCOCOOCO 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ap-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hilishoro, Oo 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
). W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
oniy High Class, Best Grade Copper and Fin 


Full, Sweet Tone CHURCH BELLS 


—s Cheapest for Price 
yw Fully Guaranteed 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Beat Onlye 


BL FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 182.6, 
AYE URN RNISHED 25.00 
HURCH, SCHOOL & Pt 


MENEELY & C0. O.leewdlw see 


—¥ orROY VSELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Eto, ROY N.Y IBEL LA FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO,, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


ot the baby. Pamphlets. 


Hints for the Sick Room 


For binding up cuts and wounds always use 
linen, not cotton, as the fibres of cotton are flat 
and apt to irritate a sore place, while those of 
linen are perfectly round. 


One of the most satisfactory ways of giving 
an invalid raw beef is ina sandwich. Butter 
lightly on the loaf of bread twenty-four hours 
old, and then slice it very thin. Scrape a choice, 
tender piece of beef, season it with salt and also 
pepper, if the latter can be taken; spread it 
upon the buttered bread, put another piece of 
bread over it, and then cut the sandwich into 
finger pieces, being sure to removeall thecrust. 
Serve them upon a prettily embroidered doily 
or a fringed napkin as soon as they are made. 


ALWAYS give a patient beef juice in a colored 
glass, a red oneif possible. A good plan is to 
have for the purpose a claret glass or a pretty 
sherbet cup ornamented in gilt and standing 
upon a saucer to match. Put a hot toasted 
cracker upon the saucer, to be eaten after the 
juice has been taken. Beef juice offered to an 
invalid in this manner, is not so likely to be 
greeted with the words, ‘‘I cannot take it.’’— 
Good Housekeeping. 


A DIsH that is a great favorite in sanitariums 
when the brainof the nurse is racked to devise 
dishes to tempt the invalid, is simple but usual- 
ly pleasing. Putin the bottom of a wine glass 
two tablespoonfuls of unfermented grape juice; 
add to this the beaten white of one egg, sprinkle 
sugar on top, and present in this way to the sick 
one. Unfermented grape juice is healthful 
without the effects of liquors. It can be pur- 
chased by the bottle if one has not been fortu- 
nate enough to make it in grape season.— What 
To Eat. 

PHYSICIANS usually sneer at the reputed mer- 
its of beef tea as an article of invalid diet, and 
declare that by no ordinary method of manu- 


‘facturing it is any particular nutriment de- 


rived. Beef juice is another matter, and that 
may be extracted according to the following di- 
rections: Have a juicy piece of beef cut oneand 
a half inches thick from the tender part of the 
round or the rump, taking away all the fat. 
Heat.a frying pan, and rub it lightly with a bit 
of the fat, just enough to keep the meat from 
sticking, but leaving, of course, no fat in the 
pan. Lay the beef on the hot pan, adding a lit- 
tle salt, and cutting into as it heats. Press with 
a knife and turn over and over, but do not let 
it cook much. Then take from the fire, and 
press thoroughly in a lemon squeezer.—N. Y. 
Hvening,Post. 


ForMERLY a fever patient was forbidden to 
take milk, while in modern practice it is about 
the only food allowed, and a well-nigh exclu- 
sive diet of that liquid is said to be very effica- 
cious in diabetes. At the German spas, Carls- 
bad, Wiesbaden, etc., a very little bread is al- 
lowed, the diet being mostly made up of milk, 
eggs, grapes, and lean beef; a non-starch dietis 
the rule, bread, starchy vegetables, and cereals 
being almost excluded. Rice is easily digested 
and an excellent food, except that it abounds in 
earth salts. Fruits are not only digested in the 
first stomach, but they have a large part of the 
nourishment already in a condition to be ab- 
sorbed. and assimilated as soon aseaten. The 
food elements in bread and cereals have to un- 
dergo a process of digestion in the stomach, and 
then be passed on to the intestines for a still 
further chemical change before being of use to 
the human system, showing the advantage of a 
diet of lean meats and fruits.—North American 
Review. 


FOR OVER-INDULGENCE 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strength- 
ens the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to 
healthy action. 


KINGSFORD’S 
SILVER GLOSS — 
STARCH 


Unsurpassed for fine Linens 
Muslins and Laces. 


DIPLOMA and CLASS 


. 


PROGRAMS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Samples and Catalogue sent upon application, 
Give us a trial. 


Central School Supply house 


Cor Wabash and Randolph Sts., 
ATLas BLOOK, CHICAGO 


CAPE HOUSE.# 


Cape May Point, N.J. 


Directly on the sea. Best climate on the Jersey coast. 
$8 to $315 per week. GEO. J. KROMER. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, an 
Trees), pez (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHIL Floral Park New York. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H.. Johnson’s, 15 ®latbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W.H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F st., N.W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 


tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 


peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
' Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


“THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK,” 


Because the Housewife Didn't Use 
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The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor? 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn S8t., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


The Diving Church 


J. & R. Lamb, 


59 Carmine St.,, 
NEW YORK. 


JUNE 141, 1898 


Hand Book Free on 
STAINED GLASS 
eg EMBROIDERIES 
MONUMENTS 
EAGLE LECTERNS 
eSf  puLPITs 


ALTAR FURNITURE 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT 
NAVAL WORK OF THE DAY. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York Nelson and His Times. 


Church Book Stores of James Pott & Oo., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
Fst. N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subseribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATEs.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


BY 
Rear-Adm, Lord Charles Beresford 


AND 


Mr, H, W, Wilson 


(of the Navy League). 


With Hundreds of Beautiful Illustrations 


mostly from contemporary sources, and a magnificent 
Colored Frontispiece of 


Nelson Landing at Copenhagen. 


The name of Lord Charles Beresford is connected by 
every one with the British Navy, and no one is more fitted 
to be the biographer of one of its greatest heroes. 


Quarto, 240 pages, cloth, gilt edges, $4.00. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, Fourth Ave, New York. 
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FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
GHILDS Floral Park New York. 


RING 


Canterbury Thibet 


The forceful words of ap- 
proval from Church clergy- 
men who are wearing our 
Canterbury Thibet Suits, are 
exceedingly gratifying to us. 
They show that our studious 
and exhaustive efforts to 
secure a material especially 
adapted for clerical suits have 
been successful, while the 
large increase in our sales of 
these suits proves them popu- 
lar. We have advanced the quality of 
trimmings and workmanship but not the 
price. 


Clerical Sack Suits, $17.50 
Clerical Frock Suits, 19.50 
Cassock Vest $1.06 additional. 


When full amount accompanies order we 
prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States. Money promptly back if 
desired. 


E: 0. Thompson’s Sons 


908 Walnut St. 


245 Broadway 
Philadelphia 


New York 


We make all kinds to order. Watch e 
ard] {iamonds. Catalog on request 


James V. Ridgway es Co. 


167 DkABBORN ST., CHIOAGO 
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¢ Have You a Camera? 


¥ 
~ Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 


CHURCH, 


we will send you a 
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No. 2 PEEK-A-BOO 


which costs at retail $4.00, The Peek-a- 
Boo has two view finders for pictures 
either vertical or horizontal, is fitted with 
the highest grade Achromatic Lens, holds 
_ three double Plate Holders, makes pictures 
3% x4'4,and is adapted to Instantaneous, 
Time or Flash Light Work, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Che Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Tews and Hotes 


IMPLICITY, grand in its impressiveness, 
was the appropriate characteristic of 
Mr. Gladstone’s funeral ceremonies. West- 
minster Hall, where the body lay in state 
for two days, visited by countless multitudes 
of men and women who sincerely mourned 
for the loss that had befallen their land, was 
without flowers or adornment of any kind, 
and the plain oak coffin, undraped, rested on 
a catafalque prepared by the Armenians in 
honor of their champion. On Saturday, with- 
out pomp or pageantry, but with a quiet dig- 
nity and state,—the first official funeral since 
Lord Palmerston’s—he was laid to rest in 
Westminster Abbey. The impressive Bur- 
ial Office of the Church, with the majestic 
funeral marches of Beethoven, Handel, and 
Schubert, and Mr. Gladstone’s favorite 
hymn, ‘‘Rock of Ages,” rendered exquisite- 
ly by choir, organ, and orchestra, were the 
most fitting accompaniments of this closing 
scene in the career of ‘‘the Grand Old Man,” 
whose chief comfort and strength in life 
had ever been the Christian’s hope and 
faith—‘'I know in Whom I have believed.” 
Fully 2,500 persons were within the Abbey, 
while thousands thronged outside. Mrs. 
Gladstone, bent and feeble, was present, 
supported by her two sons, and one of the 
touching features of the occasion was the 
action of the Prince of Wales who, at the 
close of the service, bent to kiss her hand, 
thus expressing the sympathetic devotion of 
the many who mourned with her. 
op — 
HE Church Times remarks that the pres- 
ence of two Princes of the Blood as 
pall bearers at the funeral of Mr. Glad- 
stone, at Westminster, and with them the 
leaders of the party he once opposed, as 
well as those of the party he once com- 
manded, is the most striking proof of the 
respect which the great statesman inspired, 
and a gratifying evidence of the good will 
which underlies English public life. It was 
most fitting that he should lie with those 
illustrious dead. whose pre-eminence in 
Church and State, in deeds of valor or of 
genius, has been universally acknowledged. 
It was right, in this case, if any, that the 
first intention, no doubt in accord with the 
wishes of one who persistently refused to 
accept a place among the Lords, that he 
should lie in the churchyard at: Hawarden, 
should give way to the national desire that 
his mortal remains should receive the high- 
est honor that could be paid to them. It is 
noticeable that the time-honored prayer 
which adorned the pall, Requiescat in pace, 
has met with no adverse criticism from any 
quarter, ; 
d — 
(XANON CARTER presided at°a confer- 
ence held in London recently to consider 
the subject of the proper relation of liturgi- 
cal and ceremonial developments to author- 
ity in the Church of England. Canon Carter 
is one of the few prominent leaders contem- 
porary with Pusey and Keble who still re- 
main. He began his ministry before the 
Tractarian movement had started. He 
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opened this recent meeting with a short but 
earnest address, reminding his audience 
that authority is a distinctive principle of 
the Catholic Church, and we must be men 
under authority. He closed as follows: ‘‘My 
years are few, yours may be long; but I am 
anxious that all that is done may deepen 
our Church of England life. We should keep 
true to ourselves and to those principles of 
our Church which I am persuaded are most 
caleulated to further the growth of English 
spiritual life. I pray God that this confer- 
ence may be blessed to this end.’ Two im- 
portant resolutions were passed; one recog- 
nizing the full authority of the bishop to 
prohibit any service not contained in the 
Prayer Book, the other in like manner 
recognizing his authority to prohibit any 
omissions from, or any additions to, the serv- 
ices contained in the Prayer Book. Kighty 
odd priests attended the conference, includ- 
ing some of the best-known clergy of the 
Catholic school. A protest was presented 
from the clergy of three parishes who re- 
garded the conference as undesirable at the 
present time, and were also disinclined to 
admit the right of individual bishops ‘‘so to 
interpret the Book of Common Prayer as to 
exclude matters that have the sanction of 
the primitive Church and of both Fast and 
West.” The leading Church papers regard 
this meeting and its outcome as extremely 
important. The Church Review characterizes 
its resolutions as ‘‘epoch making,” and they 
are also heartily endorsed by The Church 
Times. The proceedings of the conference, 
taken with the utterances of the bishops in 
convocation, make the outlook very hopeful 
for bringing the whole ceremonial move- 
ment into a more satisfactory relation with 
ecclesiastical authority. It is by all odds 
the most important event in this connection 
that has occurred since Archbishop Ben- 
son’s judgment in the Lincoln case. 
—xsx— 
T the conference of advanced Church- 
men in London above referred to, some 
disappointment was felt at the absence of 
the four prominent vicars of St. Alban’s, Ss. 
Peter’s, London Docks, St. Cuthbert’s, and 
St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. These gentle- 
man not only absented themselves from the 
meeting, but presented a protest against 
the action contemplated. They have since 
addressed a letter to the Bishop of London in 
which they fully accept the principles of 
the two resolutions adopted, but deprecate 


any action of the Bishop by way of interven- 


tion at this time, since it is in the highest 
degree undesirable to have even the ap- 
pearance of parleying with the irreverent 
and sacrilegious attacks of Kensit and his 
followers. It is certainly not to be forgot- 
ten that in times past the bishops have 
shown too much readiness to act under the 
impulse of panic. To do that under present 
ircumstances would be to risk all that has 
been attained in the way of a cordial under- 
standing between the bishops and clergy. 
It must be admitted, therefore, that the 
warning of the four vicars is not without 
good ground. It is hardly to be imagined, 
considering the indomitable independence 
of the Archbishop, and the tone of his re- 


cent speech in convocation, that he is 
liable to be blown about by any popular 
breeze, and it is confidently expeeted that 
the Bishop of London will display no less 
wisdom. An opportunity is offered such as 
rarely occurs to settle the question of the 
limits of ritual on a lasting basis, and every 
lover of the Church must hope and pray 
that it may not be lost by any failure on the 
part of the bishops to take the best and 
most prudent advantage of it. 
Ae he 

(hee suggestion has been made by the 

Bishop of Salisbury that a college should 
be opened at one of the universities, for 
members of the Holy Eastern Church. Ina 
sense, this would be @ revival of an older 
experiment. In the reign of James I. the 
famous Cyril Lucas, then Patriarch of An- 
tioch, sent to Balliol College, Oxford, a 
young Greek named Critopylos who after- 
wards became Patriarch of Alexandria. No 
other student, however, made his appear- 
ance for a long time, though communication 
was kept up between the Eastern and Ang- 
lican Communions. Towards the end of the 
century Archbishop Sancroft drew up a 
plan providing that Gloucester Hall should 
be set apart for Orientals. It was toaccom- 
modate twenty students, five from each of 
the great patriarchates. This received the 
approval of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Elaborate regulations were drawn up, even 
extending to the habit, which was to be 
‘the gravest worn in the country.” In 1698 
there were five Greek students, but three 
of them became converts to Rome, and those 
who came after stayed but a short time. In 
1705 the Patriarch of Constantinople put an 
end to the plan, giving as a reason the ir- 
regular life of certain priests and laymen of 
the Eastern Church living in London. Thus 
the Greek college in Oxford disappeared, 
but the experiment, if now revived, may be 
expected to produce happier results. 

ee. ewe 

BOOK dealing with the history and pres- 

ent condition of London ‘‘city” churches, 
by the Rev. H. W. Clarke, makes some pro- 
posals which will startle many persons. We 
believe there is a society for the protection 
of these churches, which will be particularly 
scandalized. Nevertheless, Mr. Clarke's 
recommendations are not without merit, at 
a time when clerical incomes are on the de- 
cline. There are 47 of these ancient 
churches, many of which, undoubtedly, at 
least as they are now carried on, are of 
small practical utility. Thirty-two of these, 
Mr. Clarke thinks, could be wellspared. He 
proposes that these be demolished, and the 
sites be sold. The estimated value is nearly 
$18,000,000. The interest on this, added to 
the revenues attached to the livings, would 
give an annual income of $900,000. The plan 
is that this sum shall be used, not in build- 
ing new churches, but in raising the income 
of every incumbent in Middlesex and Sur- 
rey, in parishes whose population is 5,000 or 
more, to a minimum of $2,000 a year, with 
an allowance of $7,500 for a parsonage, if 
one does not already exist. The schemé has 
a certain brilliancy, and seems very practi- 
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cal, but it would meet with strong opposition 
from those who cherish these ancient edi- 
fices for their historical and architectural 
associations, and from those who think that 
most, if not all, could be made to do a useful 
work, if only a proper method were adopted, 
applicable to changed conditions. 


es 


St. Andrew’s Brotherhood Men in 
the Army and Navy 


A copy of the following letter has been sent 
to all Brotherhood members, from Pennsyl- 
vania, who have been called upon to do military 
or naval duty: 

“Dear BrotHerR:—The Executive Committee 
of the Philadelphia council, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, deem it fitting that I should write a 
letter, as from that committee, to sich members 
of the Brotherhood who have answered their 
country’s call to arms, and who may now be in 
camp in different parts of the country,awaiting 
the summons to action in the field or upon the 
seas. 

“This suggestion was made at a meeting of 
the committee held on May 12th, when our 
thoughts and prayers went forth for you, as they 
will ever go for all our brethren until this war 
shall cease, and by God’s providence you be re- 
turned in safety to your companions in the great 
work at home of spreading the Kingdom. 

“But the conditions in which you find your- 
selves at this time point to an extraordinary op- 
portunity for the fulfillment of the Brotherhood 
Rules for Prayer and Service. Do you realize 
this? Is the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and Ghostly strength, 
the spirit of knowledge and true godliness 
(Confirmation service), pervading your life in 
these new curroundings? If so, then His 
Kingdom may come by your eftorts to many 
a soul whom you could not hope to ap- 
proach in the ordinary walks of life. May your 
presence in bivouac and battle be a blessing to all 
with whom you come in contact; may the stand- 
ard of the Cross go hand in hand with that of 
our beloved country on its mission of mercy, 
both upheld by the mighty power of a Christian 
manhood! This done, and opportunities will 
ever present themselves, which the keen Broth- 
erhood man is ever looking for and eager to 
take advantage of. 

“That God in His infinite mercy will ever 
protect and guard you, and that this feeble 
word from your brethren at home be a means 
of encouraging you to greater efforts for His 
dear sake, is the heartfelt prayer of 

Your friend and brother, 
Ewine L. Mier, 
President Philadelphia council.” 


The Church Abroad 


Father Kelly has established ‘‘The House of 
the Sacred Mission,’’ at Mildenhall, Suffolk, an 
old manor house which he has acquired at a 
moderate rent fora seven years’ lease. Twenty- 
three students are here prepared for foreign 
mission work, and taught to live in community, 
doing all the housework for themselves. The 
term of training varies from one year to six, 
according to the age and attainments of each 
student. 


The church of St. Augustine, close to High- 
gate Archway, hitherto a chapel-of-ease to All 
Saints’, has just been made a sevarate parish, 
and one of the first occurrences after the notice 
in The Gazette, was the reception of Miss Kate 
Bowen, a Roman Catholic, into the English 
Church, the service sanctioned by convocation 
being used by the Bishop of London’s authority. 


The Rev. Joseph Charles Hoare has accepted 
the bishopric of Victoria, Hong Kong. Mr 
Hoare is a son of the late Canon Hoare, of Tun- 
bridge Wells. He is ascholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was ordained priest in 
1876. Since 1875 he has been engaged in mission 
work in Central China, in connection with the 
Chureh Missienary{jSeciety, and fer most:fef 
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that period he has been principal of the Ning-po 
Divinity College. 

A movement is on foot to signalize the coming 
reconquest of Khartoum, by the foundation of a 
Bishopric of Khartoum, as a memorial of the 
late General Gordon. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has signified his approval of the pro- 
posal, and Bishop Wilkinson is interesting him- 
self with regard to the endowment fund, for 
which it is proposed to raise the sum of £20,000. 
The new bishopric would have intimate rela- 
tions with the mission to the ancient Coptic 
Church, in which the late Dr. Benson, and Gen- 
eral Gordon himself, displayed keen interest. 
The policy of the mission, as formed by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. has been to advance 
the education of the Coptic priesthood, while 
interfering as little as possible with the ancient 
Church. 


Canada 


The festival services at St. Barnabas’ church, 
Ottawa, on Ascension Day, terminated with an 
imposing function in the evening, when the Lord 
Bishop of Ottawa administered Confirmation. 
The Bishop’s address to the candidates was full 
of instruction and good advice. At the conclu- 
sion of the Confirmation service there was a 
solemn procession around the church, headed by 
the processional cross, and with the usual ac- 
companiments of lights and incense; the Bishop, 
vested in cope and mitre and bearing his pas- 
toral staff, blessing the people during the prog- 
ress of the procession. The newly confirmed 
made their first Communion the following Sun- 
day. 

A general Mission will be held iv Ottawa in 
November. The Rev. Father Osborne. S.S.J.E., 
will be the missioner at the cathedral, and 
Father Huntington, O.H.C., at St. Barnabas. 
The names of the other missioners have not yet 
been announced. 


The Sisters of the Church are conducting a 
very successful day school in Ottawa, the at- 
tendance being so large that a new wing to the 
building purchased by the Sisters some three 
years ago, is now being erected to supply the 
need of additional class rooms. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry—A weekly service of prayer for the 
army and navy has been established at St. 
James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, rec- 
tor. It is held on Wednesday afternoons. 


At All Angels’ church, the Rev. S. DeLancey 
._ownsend, Ph.D., rector, a handsome cross has 
been placed in the memorial baptistry, in honor 
of the late Mrs. Wm. M. Robewald. 


At the church of the Holy Innocents, High- 
land Falls, in the suburbs, Bishop Potter held 
his annual pre-ordination retreat for candidates 
for Holy Orders, during the Ember days. 


The church of the Archangel, the Rev. Geo. 
S. Pratt, rector, has at last secured permanent 
location for its services, on W. 116th st., and oc- 
cupied it for the first time on Trinity Sunday. 


At Christ church, the Rey. Dr. Jacob S. Ship- 
man, rector, an enlargement will be made dur- 
ing the summer months, in the shape of a tran- 
sept. The expenseof this much-needed improve- 
ment will be $12,000.+ 


It is announced that the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, who was ordained to the dia- 
conate Mav 27th, as recorded in our last issue. is 
to goon with his work as a professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary. 


At the annual competition in drill and athlet- 
ic exercises by the Knights of Temperance and 
other temperance organizations, already re- 
ferred to in the columns of T'nE Livine CuurcnH, 
the remarkable circumstance occurred of the 
winning of all the prizes by a single company— 
that from St. Agnes’ chapel of Trinity parish. 

At Trinity cemetery, at the grave of his fath- 
er, General Dix, the rector of Old Trinity 
church, the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., de- 
livered’an address en Decoration ‘Day, ‘before 
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the John A. Dix Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which had assembled to pay special 
honors to the old General. 


By the will of the late Jacob Wendell, whose 
death was mentioned recently in these columns, 
a bequest of $1,000 is given to the Home for Old 
Men and Aged Couples, and a like sum to the 
Home for Incurables. Harvard University re- 
ce: ves $5,000, the income of which is to be used 
ir giving free tuition to deserving students. 


The trustees of St. Luke’s Hospital, at a spe- 
cial meeting just held, took action to place at 
the disposal of the war and navy departments at 
Washington, the free use of one of the hospital 

ards, for wounded soldiers and sailors requir- 
ing surgical care and nursing. The ward, which 
is an entirely new one, has a capacity for 25 
cases at a time. 


At the chapel of the Good Shepherd, Black- 
well’s Island, the rite of Confirmation was ad- 
ministered on the afternoon of Trinity Sunday 
to a class composed of inmates of the city insti- 
tutions, presented by one of the missionaries of 
the staff of the Church’s City Mission. A special 
boat brought many friends and clergy to the 
island to attend this interesting service. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Julia Elizabeth 
Brown, which was filed in the surrogate’s court, 
June 3d, bequests were made of $5,000 each to 
the American Bible Society, St. Luke's Hospi- 
tal, and the American Tract Society, and of 
$2,500 each to the Society of St. Johnland, the 
Woman’s Hospital, the New York Society for 
the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, and 
the Children’s Aid Society. 


St. David's chapel for work among colored 
people rejoiced on Trinity Sunday in the or- 
dination of its clergyman in charge, the Rev. 
Edward George Clifton, to the priesthood. The 
Rey. Mr. Clifton isa native of St. Kitts, Brit-- 
ish Indies, but has been resident in this country 
some 18 years. His work brings him largely 
into contact with colored men employed on the 
railroads. 

At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
Mcllvaine will aid the force of curates in sum- 
mer care of the church. The rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Greer, will be at the seashore. Fora time 
the sacred edifice will be closed to allow the 
placing in position of a large painting on the 
chancel wall. This work of art, which has been 
for several years in preparation, is from the 
brush of the artist, Francis Lathrop. 


The Teachers’ College affiliated with Colum- 
bia University, held its own Commencement 
June 2d, at which President Seth Low, LL. D., 
and the Rev. Dr. Peters took part. The dean 
made a statement of the affairs of the college 
showing that a mortgage of $140,000 had been 
paid off; one gift received of $40,000, and two 
others of $25,000 each. There had also been re- 
ceived on account of the Kemp legacy, $35,000. 


Mrs Mary Elizabeth Boulton, widow of the 
late Wm. G. Boulton, and daughter of the late 
banker, Wm. C. Bowen, of the well-known 
firm at present represented by Brown Brothers, 
in New York and London, died May 31st. She 
was born in 1838, at Manchester, England. 
Since 1879 she had been identified with the 
work of Grace church, in this city, and had 
held the position of choir mother since the es- 
tablishment of the vested choir. She also had 
a deep interest in Grace Hospital, and was a 
pioneer in the work of the parish on the Hast 
Side. The burial service was held June 2d, and 
was conducted by Bishop Potter, assisted by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, 
and the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D. The inter- 
ment took place at Rosedale cemetery, Orange, 
N. J., and the choir of Grace church attended. 


The Commencement exercises of Miss M. C. 
Ramsay’s school took place in St. Andrew’s 
church, May 27th. The Rev. D. Parker Morgan 
D.D., presided, and the diplomas were presented 
by the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters. The Rev. Philip 
A. H. Brown, of Trinity parish, delivered an ad- 
dress. The exercises, which closed with the 
singing of the national hymn, were follewed by 
a reception in the school building, 
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The Rev. Rowland S. Nichols, curate of Grace 
church, has been appointed chaplain of the 9th 
New York Regiment U.S. Volunteers, and has 
joined the regiment at the camp at Chickamauga. 
The parishioners have provided him with his 
military outfit, and have presented a field serv- 
ice of Eucharistic vessels. He is a descendant 
of a chaplain of the Continental Army who ac- 
companied Gen. Washington at the crossing of 
the Delaware. 


The Rev. George Dudley Wildes, D.D., LL.D., 
who for 25 years was rector of Grace church, 
Riverdale, in the suburbs, and was one of the 
founders, and long the general secretary, of the 
Church Congress, died June 3d. He was born 
about 70 years ago, took his master’s degree at 
Harvard University in 1855, was ordained dea- 
con by Bishop Smith, and priest by Bishop 
Eastburn. He was formerly connected with St. 
Paul’s and Trinity churches, Boston, and Grace 
church, Salem, Mass. About two years ago, he 
resigned his rectorship at Riverdale on account 
of failing health, but was granted a continuance 
of a portion of his salary. He continued to live 
among his old parishioners till the endcame. An 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by Hobart College, in 1884, 
He had previously received the same degree 
from Bethany College, Topeka, Kas. The 
burial service was held June 6th, many friends 

. going out from the city to be present. 

At Trinity churchyard, on Decoration Day, 
the Hamilton Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic decorated with flowers the grave of 
Alexander Hamilton. Another post decorated 
the grave of the gallant General Phil. Kearny, 
of the War of the Rebellion. The Naval Vet- 
eran Post remembered where lay the bones of 
Captain Lawrence, and over his grave a sing- 
ing society sang patriotic songs in honor of 
naval victories of long ago, still unforgotten. A 
notable feature was the decoration by the Sons 
of the Revolution of the great monument erect- 
ed in this churchyard to soldiers of the War of 
Independence. The representatives of the so- 
ciety afterwards proceeded to St. Paul’s chapel, 
of Trinity parish, and decorated the memorial 
tablet of General Richard Montgomery,who fell 
before Quebec; and then the statue erected by 
the society in City Hall Park, in honor of the 
Revolutionary patriot, Nathan Hale. 

At St. George’s church, the Rev. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., rector, the trade school has 
just held its Commencement, in the presence of 
many friends, with appropriate exercises and 
an exhibition of work. The new Eucharistic 
vessels, mentioned in Tar Livine CuuRrcaH, have 
been modeled in Colonial pattern, and closely 
resemble the style adopted for the vessels pre- 
sented to several of the American Colonial 
churches by Queen Anne. A new organization 
in this parish is St. George’s Senate Club,which, 
in conjunction with a branch in the borough of 
Brooklyn, Greater New York, has constituted a 
mock senate and house of representatives, for 
purposes of practice in debate and in the study 
of American political institutions, Bills are 
regularly introduced, discussed, and passed 
upon in each house, and then transmitted to the 
other. Much interest has been awakened, and 
the membership has been limited to practicable 
numbers, chosen by the society itself. 


At the Shelter for Respectable Girls, which is 
eared for by the Church, 501 girls have received 
temporary hospitality during the past year, 
while looking for employment. Its work has been 
singularly beneficent, as may be understood from 
the fact that nearly three-fiftks of those cared for 
and helped upon their feet, the past year, were 
literally without friends or money, and would 
have been subjected to the most dire tempta- 
tion and suffering had not this merciful provis- 
jon awaited to protect them. There is no other 
similar institution in the city, so that the re- 
sponsibility felt by the managers to sustain and 
increase the work is very serious. The expend- 
itures last year amounted to $5,968.70, which 
was administered with exceptional economy. 
But the difficulty of raising funds has grown so 
great, that Sister Catherine is burdened with 
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fear that after more than a quarter of a centu- 
ry of successful charity, it may all have to be 
given up. No endowment exists, and one of the 
worse needs is that of a permanent and ade- 
quate house owned by the managers. At pres- 
ent, only rented houses are in use, and the work 
is solely a labor of love and of faith. Yet the 
number of applications for admission is con- 
stantly on the increase, the number last year 
being far larger than ever before. 

The archdeaconry of Orange met at Port Jer- 
vis, May 26th. The meeting was full of interest 
from beginning to end. On Wednesday evening, 
a service was held, presided over by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thomas. The subject discussed 
was ‘“‘The Christian at work in the world,” and 
four clergymen of the archdeaconry made very 
interesting addresses. They were the Rev. 
Messrs, H. P. Hobson, J. W. Bartholomew, D. 
Evans, and G. C. Betts, each of them having as- 
signed a sub-section of the main subject. 
Thursday the archdeaconry proper began with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, the 
Bishop of the diocese being celebrant. An able 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Father Betts, 
after which the Rev. Uriah Symonds presented 
to the Bishop 11 adults for Confirmation. The 
address of the Bishop to the newly confirmed 
was full of wise and fatherly counsel. The arch- 
deaconry organized at the church, and after the 
dispatch of some of its business, adjourned to 
the Schneider House, where an excellent dinner 
was served, 24 clerical and lay delegates being 
present. At the after-dinner session the re- 
ports of the several missionaries showed a great 
deal of work accomplished. The Bishop, ina 
very happy manner, emphasized the importance 
of the work of the archdeacon in the diocese, and 
suggested an amendment to the canons, making 
it the duty of the archdeacons to read such re- 
ports of their work at the diocesan convention. 
He believed that such a report would do more 
good in furthering the mission work in the dio- 
cese than any number of speeches. 


YonkKERS.—At St. Andrew’s Memorial church 
a conference was held May 22d by the united 
chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of 
Westchester county. Atthe afternoon session, 
addresses were made by the rector, the Rev. 
James E. Freeman, Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, 
of New York, and Mr. W. W. Lord, of Mt. Ver- 
non. At night a service was held, at which a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott Potter. 

At St. John’s church, a public drinking foun- 
tain, in the interests of temperance, was put in 
operation May 21st for the summer season. 


St. Mary’s church, the Rev. G. H. Butler in 
charge, held a service Sunday, May 22d, to cele- 
brate the completion of the payment on its edi- 
fice. The preacher was the Ven. Archdeacon 
Van Kleeck, D.D., and the Rey. Mr. Taylor 
made an address. 

TaRRYTOWN.—At Christ church a new bell 
which was presented by Mrs. Geo. B. Newton, 
in memory of her husband, has just been placed 
in the tower of the church, and was used for the 
first time ia Ascension-tide. It weighs 2,000 lbs. 
It has a memorial inscription, and in addition a 
tablet has been placed in the church porch. 


CuiFTon.—At the last meeting of the vestry 
of St. John’s church, the rector, the Rey. Dr. 
Eccleston, was granted a vacation of eight 
months at full salary, a curate being provided 
for, with salary at the rate of $1,200a year. It 
was further provided that in case Dr. Eccleston, 
who is greatly beloved, should at the end of the 
vacation bein a state of health to necessitate 
his resignation, the vestry would not feel justi- 
fied in longer resisting its acceptance; but that 
if he should be in his own opinion able to con- 


tinue some measure of activity in the parish, he 
should continue as rector, with a salary of $1,800 
per annum, and the use of the rectory. These 
resolutions of the vestry having been conveyed 
to Dr. Eccleston, he consented to withdraw his 
resignation which had been pending. 
MippLetown.—Dudley Buck’s sacred cantata 


“Christ the Victor,’ composed for performance 
during Ascensiontide, was rendered at Grace 
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church, on the evening of May 18th. The 
chorus was the regular 30-voiced choir of the 
church, under the direction of Mr. Harvey 


Wickham. This is the fourth cantata given by 
this choir during the present season. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Sunday school of Christ 
church, Germantown, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Falk- 
ner, rector, held a special Memorial Day service 
on Sunday morning, 29th ult. Ex-Senator 
Hughes delivered the address. 


The first annual concert of the Christ Church 
Choral Association was given in Association 
Hall, Germantown, on Tuesday evening, 3lst 
ult. The programme included both sacred and 
secular music. 

On the morning of Whitsunday, Bishop Whit- 
aker made his annual visitation to the church 
of the Holy Spirit, where he administered Con- 
firmation to a class presented by the Rey. Sam- 
uel H. Boyer, priest-in-charge, preached the 
sermon, and was celebrant of the Holy Com- 
munion. 


Bishop Whitaker has appointed the Rey. H. 
M. G. Huff his secretary, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Rev. W.S. 
Baer who has become the general secretary of 
the Evangelical Education Society. Mr. Huff 
has resigned his charge of Trinity mission, 
Swarthmore. 


Under the auspices of the parish chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a special patri- 
otic service was held on Sunday evening, 29th 
ult., for the members of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics. Addresses were 
made by the rector, the Rev. L. Caley, and Coro- 
ner S. H. Ashbridge. 

At St. Luke's church, Germantown, at Even- 
song on Whitsunday Bishop Whitaker con- 
firmed a class of 35, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, and preached the ser- 
mon to a congregation that filled every part of 
that beautiful church. The services were very 
effective, by reason of the excellent music, and 
the earnest, practical discourse of the Bishop. 


Whitsunday was the fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the King’s Daughters of St. 
James’ church, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
rector, and the circle had its monthly corporate 
Communion at theearly Celebration on that day. 
A special service was held in the evening, when 
the rector preached from Gal. vi: 2. A number 
of the members of the order from the church of 
the Mediator were present. , 


The Charles D. Cuoper battalion of the church 
of the Holy Apostles, the Rev. H. S. Getz, rec- 
tor, has been organized, with the view of en- 
abling its members better to serve their country 
and this commonwealth, should occasion re- 
quire. The battalion is composed of attendants 
at the services of the church abovernamed and 
of the memorial chapel of the Holy Communion, 
together with members of the Sunday schools 
over 18 years of age. 


At the church of St. John the Evangelist, the 
Rev. John Moncure, rector, the Sunday school 
had their usual festival service on the evening 
of Whitsunday. Special carols were sung, and 
an address was delivered by the rector. Prizes 
were also conferred on the children for faithful 
attendance. The choir of this church has re- 
cently been largely augmented by young people 
of the Sunday school, and the music is hearty 
and enjoyable. 


The final choir festival service before the 
summer season, was given on the evening of 
Whitsunday at St. Andrew’s church, West 
Philadelphia, the Rev. C. M. Armstrong, rector. 
The male vested choir of the parish was en- 
forced by the vested choir of the church of the 
Ascension—over 100 voices in the combined 
choirs—under the direction of H. R. O’Daniel, 
organist and choirmaster. The:anthems, ‘‘Un- 
fold, ye portals,’? by Gounod, and Handel’s 
‘‘Ascription’’ from the ‘‘Messiah”’ were both ad- 
mirably rendered. 


Wednesday, 25th ult., had been selected as 
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‘Donation day” for the benefit of the Girls’ 
Guild of St. James’ church, the Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector, or, more properly speaking, 
for their summer home. Contributions of house 
furnishings came in all day, and nearly $100 in 
cash was acknowledged. The home will be lo- 
cated at St. Whatlyn, near West Chester, and 
is thought to be much more desirable than 
Laurel Lodge, where the guild had their house 
last season. Board will be provided at $3 per 
week for working girls during the summer 
months. 


At the 40th meeting of the West Philadelphia 
convocation, held on the 26th ult., at St. James’ 
church, Kingsessing, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Maison, rector emeritus, dean, presided, with 
the Rev. S. Lord Gilberson as secretary. After 
reports of the various committees had been 
read, and routine business transacted, the Rev. 
C. E. Spalding was elected secretary, and Mr. 
W. D. Squires, treasurer. In the evening a 
public missionary service was held, at which 
Archdeacon Brady presided, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. H. Richard 
Harris, D. D., Lyman P. Powell, and C. Camp- 
bell Walker. 


The 90th anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Society, of which Bishop White was, for a 
long series of years, president, was held on Sun- 
day evening, 29th ult., in the Olivet Presbyte- 
rian houseof worship. Theinvocation was made 
by Archdeacon Brady. A uniqueand interesting 
feature of the celebration was the reading of 
the Beatitudes (St. Matt. v: 3-11) in some of 
the languages circulated by the society, 29 in 
number. The Rev. M. Zara read the Latin and 
Italian version; and the Lord’s Prayer in Jrish 
was said by Mr. Patrick McFadden. Oral read- 
ing and reading inthe sign language were given 
by pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb; and raised letters for the 
blind, by Mrs, Elizabeth Keeker. 


The 3d anniversary of the opening of the 
Florence Crittenton Home, No. 15, was ob- 
served on the 25th ult. A reception was held in 
the afternoon, attended by several hundred 
people. In the evening, addresses were made 
by Archdeacon Brady, the Rev. Messrs. R. H. 
Nelson and L. Caley, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 
the national superintendent of the Crittenton 
Mission, and Sister Charlotte; the latter, who 
has charge of the work in this city, relating her 
personal experience. There was a large attend- 
ance of those interested in the mission, who 
heard from the lips of some of the inmates the 
story of their rescue from evil ways. This home 
accommodates 18 inmates, and an average of 16 
have been its guests during the past year. It 
was stated that there are in this country 52 
such missions, and one in Japan. 


The survivors of the 721 Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers attended services on Sunday 
afternoon, 29th ult., in Association Hall. On the 
platform were 14 chairs draped in black, rep- 
resenting that number of comrades who have, 
during the past year, answered the reveille of a 
Commander whose army is the hosts of heaven; 
only 55 are still among us, awaiting the sum- 
mons. When the roll was called, the furled bat- 
tle flags were dipped, and the muffled drums 
rolled; these impressive acts touched the vast 
audience to a man, and many wept. Prayers 
were offered, including the two prepared by 
Bishop Whitaker for use in thisdiocese. There 
was instrumental music by the orchestra of the 
church of the Good Shepherd, and singing by 
the ‘‘Wharton choir.’’ The oration was made 
by Comrade G. Harry Davis, of St. Luke’s 
church, Germantown. 


It was donation day on the Ist inst. at Butter- 
cup cottage, Mt. Airy, and the opening of the 
home for the 10th year, The donations of mon- 
ey, groceries, and coal were liberal, but not as 
large as was desired. Included in the gifts were 
chairs, hammocks, carpets, rugs, etc. In her re- 
port for the past year, the president states that 
last summer 235 girls visited the cottage, most 
of them remaining two weeks. The treasurer’s 
report shows receipts, $1,123.56; expenditures, 
$858.85. The cash donations for the year aggre- 
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gated $578 80. The cottage is in charge of Sister 
Ruth, of the Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, 
New York. There is a board of 13 lady mana- 
gers, of whom Mrs. George Woodward is presi- 
dent, Mrs. John McA. Harris, secretary and 
treasurer. The Rev. Jacob LeRoy, rector of the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-fields, is chaplain. 


Bishop Whitaker, president of the board of 
managers of the Episcopal Hospital, on the 2nd 
inst. conferred diplomas on 17 graduates of the 
nurses’ training school. The exercises were 
held in the chapel,and in the chancel with the 
Bishop were the Rev. W. W. Taylor, chaplain 
of the hospital, and the Rev. W. S. Baer, secre- 
tary of the board. The graduates were pre- 
sented to the Bishop by Dr. John Ashurst, Jr., 
who addressed them after the prescribed form. 
To this succeeded the reading of a psalm and 
the singing of the Magnificat. The Bishop briefly 
addressed the graduates, and Dr. Henry M. 
Fisher spoke of the early days of his work asa 
practitioner, when trained nurses were prac- 
tically unknown; and the differences existing 
to-day. He also gave them good advice—to cul- 
tivate a good, strong, healthy, and happy dis- 
position, as well asa pleasant speaking voice. 
The services ended with prayer by the Bishop. 
Of the class, four are from this city, 8 from 
other parts of Pennsylvania, three trom New 
Jersey, and one each from Maryland and North 
Carolina. 


The Rev. William Augustus White, a retired 
priest of this diocese, entered into life eternal, 
on the Ist inst. He had been in failing health 
for some time past, and about six months ago 
underwent an operation, since which time he 
had been confined to his house. Mr.White was 
about 77 years of age. Part of his early life was 
spent in Connecticut. He was ordained by the 
late Bishop Henry U. Onderdonk, and one of his 
earlier charges was St. James’ church,.Down- 
ington, of which he became rector about 50 years 
ago. He also had charge of St. John’s church, 
New London, and St. Timothy’s, Roxboro. The 
last church under his care was Holy Innocents’, 
Tacony, where he continued about 10 years, 
resigning therefrom about two years ago, since 
which time he has practically lived in retire- 
ment from active work. During his long career 
as a clergyman, he spent much time laboring in 
other States, notably in Maryland. Mr. White 
was a poet of no mean ability. Hymn 300 in the 
Church Hymnal is from his pen. The burial 
service was held on Saturday morning, 4th inst., 
at his residence in West Philadelphia, and the 
interment was in the cemetery of St. James’ 
church, Downington, Pa. 


Memorial Day was never so heartily observed 
in this city as this year. One of its most nota- 
ble features was the general undenominational 
service, held in the morning in the First Pres- 
byterian house of worship, where a memorial 
service for the past, and prayer for the country 
and its defenders in the present emergency, 
were offered. There was congregational sing- 
ing, nearly 2,000 voices joining in old familiar 
hymn tunes, and addresses were made by sey- 
eral ministers, Bishop Whitaker being the first 
speaker. The exercises of Meade Post No. 1 
began at the Lincoln monument in Fairmount 
park, where the vested choir of St. Andrew’s 
church, West Philadelphia, rendered the vocal 
music, and also in Laurel Hill cemetery, where 
the post held an elaborate service. At the grave 
of Gen. Meade, the address was made by 
Archdeacon Brady. The same Post placed a 
flag and flowers on the grave of Confederate 
General John Pemberton; and some days previ- 
ous, haG sent a laurel wreath to North Carolina, 
to be placed on the newly made grave of Ensign 
Worth Bagley. Post No. 2 attended services 
on Monday: morning, 30th ult., when comrade, 
the Rev. Thos. R. List, rector of the church of 
the Redemption, offered prayer, and Past Post 
Commander, N. Feree Lightner, of St. Jude’s 
church, delivered the address. U.S. Grant 
Post No. 5, with other patriotic orders, attended 
service at All Saints’ church on Sunday even- 
ing, 29th ult., when the rector, the Rev. Dr. R. 
McKay, preached the sermon. G. Harry Davis, 
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Esq., was the orator for Ellis Post No. 6, of 
Germantown. The choir of St. Timothy’s 
church (Read st.), sang for Reynold’s Post No. 
71. Among those who made addresses to G. W. 
Town Post No. 46, was the Rev. C. P. B. Jeff- 
erys, Jr., of old St. Peter’s church, and the Rev. 
H. A. F. Hoyt pronounced the benediction at 
the service held for Taylor Post No. 17, at the 
temple Keneseth Israel, on Monday morning. 
Services were held at the graves of Benjamin 
Franklin and Gen. George A. McCall, in old 
Christ church burying-ground, on Monday, 30th 
ult., by Pennsylvania Reserve Post No. 191, and 
the Bramble Club of Kensington. On Frank- 
lin’s grave was placed a book of white roses, 
presented by the Bramble Club. 


The Sanitarium, which owes its origin toa 
Churchman, and with which Church people 
continue to be largely identified, re-opened its 
buildings and grounds on the 2nd inst., this be- 
ing its 22nd year. The two steamboats belong- 
ing to the association, and used exclusively to 
carry children to the park, were crowded on 
every trip with air-starved babes and little 
ones. The occasion was also made to serve as 
an outing for 85 Indian girls of the Lincoln In- 
stitution, most of whom had never before trav- 
eled on a steamboat. Appropriate services 
were heldinthe hospital building during the 
afternoon, the Rev. W.S. Heaton, of the city 
mission, invoking the Divine blessing. The Hon. 
George D. McCreary, a prominent Churchman, 
and president of the association, gave some lit- 
tle account of the good accomplished last year. 
The Rev. T. J. Taylor also made an address, 
calling attention to the great good a contribu- 
tion of $5 would do, as 10 cents was the average 
cost for the entertainment of a child visitor 
each day. The exercises closed with an eulogy, 
by President McCreary, on the labors of the 
late Dr. Wm. H. Ford who worked hard for the 
success of the institution. In 1887 there were 
32,845 children in attendance; the number cared 
for in 1897 was 136,958. During 19 years, no less 
than 1,682,633 persons, mostly children, have 
been carried to and from the Sanitarium with- 
outa single serious accident. Fewer patients 
were admitted to the hospital in 1897 than dur- 
ing the year previous, but the average daily at- 
tendance during the season was 1,802. The 
grounds are over 80 acres in extent, beautifully 
situated on the Delaware river shore on the 
Jersey side, seven miles below the city. 


The semi-centennial anniversary of the 
church of the Mediator was observed on Whit- 
sunday with appropriate services. In the morn- 
ing, the rector, the Rev. Dr. S. E. Appleton, 
preached an historical sermon, taking as his 
text, ‘Call to remembrance the former days’? 
(Heb. x: 32). He said in part: “Half a century 
has passed away since the Rev.’Dr. John A. 
Vaughan was elected rector of this parish; the 
exact date was May 23, 1848. An effort had 
been made the previous year to start a mission, 
but it was not a success. The Rev. Samuel A. 
Clark was invited, in February, 1847, to take 
charge of it. Certain members of old St. An- 
drew’s and the Epiphany had started a Sunday 
school in the office of a lumber yard, at 17th 
and Spruce sts. A dozen children were present 
on the first Sunday, and six weeks later, there 
were 103. In this office occasional night sery- 
ices were held, and to light the place, the ves- 
trymen used to bring candles in their pockets. 
A large room, seating 250, was secured at 20th 
and Hamilton sts., for both church and Sunday 
school purposes, where the Rey. Mr. Clark offi- 
ciated for two months, and then retired from 
the field.” For about seven months the serv- 
ices were suspended, and then resumed in Janu- 
ary, 1848, by the Rev. Dr. Vaughan. In May, 
1848, a charter having been obtained,the church 
was admitted into union with the convention, 
and the Rey. Dr. Vaughan formally elected rec- 
tor. Through his efforts and liberality, a school 
building was erected at 19th and Lombard sts. ; 
the structure was of brick, three stories high, 
and comfortably fitted up, Dr. Vaughan donat_ 
ing the lot to the parish. The large room on the 
first floor was occupied by the congregation; 
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the Sunday schools were in the second story; 
while the sexton and his family resided in the 
third story. The corner-stone of the church ed- 
ifice was laid July 30, 1849, by Bishop Alonzo 
Potter who officiated at the consecration, April 
5, 1851. One month later, the Rey. Dr. Vaughan 
resigned, and died in 1860. He was noted asa 
great and most liberal Church worker and 
builder. To him succeeded the Rev. W. W. Ar- 
nett, 1851-3; the Rev. G. T. Platt, 1853-6; the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Spear, 1856-9. The present 
rector took charge March 1, 1860. The church 
edifice is constructed of chiseled gray stone, af- 
ter the old Norman style of architecture, with 
‘a tall tower surmounted by a cross, which 
is a prominent land mark. There are some fine 
memorial windows in the church. Of the good 
men who secured the charter. only one is 
living, the venerable treasurer of the diocese, 
Benjamin G. Godfrey. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The 61st annual convention of the diocese met 
Tuesday morning. May 31st, at 10:20 o’clock, in 
the cathedral of SS. Peter and\Paul. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated by Bishop McLaren. 
The convention sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Luther Pardee, on ‘‘The office and work of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The convention was called to order by the 
Bishop at 12:40, and afterroll call a recess for 
luncheon was taken. At the afternoon session 
the Rev. Luther Pardee was re-elected secre- 
tary of the diocese for the ensuing year. The 
Rey. Messrs. A. L. Williams and J. M. Ericsson 
were appointed by him as assistant secretaries, 
and the Bishop appointed the Rev. John C. Sage 
as his secretary. 

The Bishop in his 23d annual address, said 
that though Christianity was very much alive, 
and the most potent force in our civilization 
to day, yet there was evident on all sides a cer- 
tain lack of loyalty to Christ and His Church, 
which unless it was quickly remedied, would 
soon undermine the influence of the Christian 
religion. To be sure there was a tone of emi- 
ment respectability about the Church to-day, 
but it seemed to have brought in its train a 
deadening of all enthusiasm. The religion of the 
majority of Church goers was merely seltish- 
mess plated over with religion. He thought this 
lack of enthusiasm was due to three causes: 
First, it had its root in uncertainty of faith and 
conviction, in the prevailing fashion of suspen- 
sion of judgment and disputation in religious 
matters, which was so productive of hesitation 
-among unbelievers; secondly, it was greatly in- 
ereased by the critical spirit of the day, as dis- 
layed especially in Protestant religious jour- 
mals, which were so ready to take up with the 
atest theory of rationalism; aud thirdly, it was 
due to the habit of emphasizing differences of 
temperamen", and separating from one another 
over small points of controversy, forgetting the 
common dangers which threatened all parties 
alike. He spoke very strongly against the sin 
of schism, as the chief barrier to the reign of 
Christ on earth to-day. It was the one weak 
point at which scepticism could successfully 
point its derisive finger. After making tender 
tributes to the memory of the Rev. John Rouse, 
the Rev. Charles S. Susan, and Bishop Perry, 
hhe spoke of the war with Spain: 

The nation has entered upon a war with Spain. It 
ds a war for humanity and civilization. War broods 
many evils, but we must not look at these too ex- 
«clusively, for war is also one of the greatest sources 
«of good. I have no sympathy with those one-sided 
doctrinaires who prate of peace, only of peace. Peace 
at any price often amounts to peace at the expense of 
principle, righteousness, manhood, and civilization. 
Peace pushed to the extent of suomitting to evils 
greater than war can inflict, represents a type of man- 
hood which our Lord described neither by precept 
nor example. The present war is a defense of prin- 
iples which have been invaded and trodden under 
foot by a nation which, from the sixteenth century 
has misgoverned colonies which she founded in ruth- 
less bloodshed and heartless greed. National sins do 
not meet, ina future state, the punishment which is 
‘their due. In time alone they have to be expiated. It 
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looks as if the God of nations had fixed the period 
and the instrumentality of Spanish chastisement. 

Aside from its immediate object of the relief of suf- 
fering in Cuba, it was sure to have many other bene- 
ficial results on our own nation, such as the lessening 
of the power of individualism, the development of a 
nobler ideal of woman, colonization, without which 
no great nation has long existed, and above all, the 
reunion of the Blue and the Gray, and a possible union 
with Great Britain. 

He referred to the various institutions of 
learning in the diocese. The Western Theo- 
logical Seminary was in good condition, and a 
new arrangement had recently been made in 
its administration owing to his resignation as 
dean. Waterman Hall continued to prosper, 
and he commended it as an excellent diocesan 
school for girls. At St. Luke’s hospital, though 
the debt of $31,000 had been cancelled, there 
was urgent need of more gifts and subscrip- 
tions. St. Mary’s Homefor children now had 
60 girls, and they would all go to Kenosha for 
the summer. There would be no cessation of 
work at the cathedral during the summer, 
as two priests and two seminarians would be 
stationed there. The Fund for the Wives and 
Children of Deceased Clergy, largely through 
the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Hibbard, now 
amounted to $60,000. He urged that some- 
thing more definite be done to raise an endow- 
ment fund for the diocese, which had been 
started some time ago, and in 1897 amounted to 
$38,000 He had attended the Lambeth Confer- 
ence last summer. Unless something more 
could be made of it, he thought it ought to be 
abolished. It had absolutely no power nor 
authority to do anything, andits decisions were 
‘writ in water.’ Ofcourse the charming so- 
cial recreations incident to such a gathering 
could not be denied. The Diocese of Chicago had 
suspended publication,after 13 years’ existence. 
There were three reasons for suspension: It 
was too dignified for advertisements that would 
pay, it wanted to give a better chance to paro- 
chial papers, and it was tired. He recommend- 
ed the creation of a new officer of the diocese, a 
financial agent and administrator. He also 
thought that it should be provided by canon 
that all parish treasurers should give security. 
The Confirmations for the year were 1,340, 
and outnumbered those of any preceding year 
in the diocese. 


The Kev. &. M. Stires read the report ot the 
Board of Missions. It showed a credit balance, 
instead of the deficit of last year. This was due 
to increased offerings, and the growing use of 
the quarterly system. The disbursements for 
the year amounted to $12,047, of which $9,000 
went for stipends, and $1,000 for interest on 
mortgages, etc. The work at the cathedral was 
commended, and an appropriation of $2,500 was 
promised to carry on the work there the coming 
year. Pledges were then received, and 
amounted to asum within $900 of last year’s 
pledges ; $400 of this was later made up. 


The Society for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of Deceased Clergy reported an invest- 
ment of $58,813. The receipts last year were 
$9.783, of which $5,000 was a bequest from Henry 
Keep; $2,280 was expended last year in main- 
taining six widows and orphans. The report of 
the trustees of the Church Home for Aged Per- 
sons, stated the property on Ellis ave. to be 
worth $24.000, with a mortgage of $15,000. The 
Board of Lady Managers have paid all current 
expenses, and the clergy of the North-eastern 
deanery have pledged $900 a year to pay the in- 
terest onothe mortgage. Mr. Arthur Ryerson 
reported from the trustees of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital that 1.561 patients had been admitted last 
year, and 11,317 patients were received at the 
dispensary. The expenses have been $70,000, and 
$31,000 has been raised to pay off a floating in- 
debtedness. The Stickney Home for Nurses is 


‘being erected, and with its completion the hos- 


pital will have room for 50 more beds. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Little reported for the 
Church Extension Society that there were 50 
parishes and 50 missions in the diocese, with 80 
clergy and a number of lay-readers. 
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Dean Phillips read the report of the Standing 
Committee, and asked for an amendment to the 
canons, giving them power ‘‘to make necessary 
appropriations notin excess of available funds.”’ 
It was referred to the committee on legislation. 
On motion of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, power was 
given to the Standing Committee to continue, 
on request of the Bishop, the services of Dr. 
Rushton as Bishop’s secretary, with a salary of 
$1,400 a year. 

Messrs. G.S. McReynolds and F. J. LeMoyne 
were elected to fill vacant places as trustees 
of the Diocesan Endowment Fund, and the com- 
mittee was continued, with power to act, during 
the year. 

An amendment to the canons was adopted, re- 
quiring that the vestry of each parish should 
appoint two auditors before the close of the fis- 
cal year to examine the treasurer’s accounts, 
and give a written report of the past year’s 
work. A resolution was passed that it was the 
opinion of the convention that every treasurer 
of a parish or missionshould be required to give 
bonds as a sufficient security in case of a defi- 
ciency in his accounts. 

A new office was created, to be known as the 
treasurer and financial agent of the diocese, to 
manage the funds of the diocese, Board of Mis- 
sions, and such others as the Bishop should as- 
sign to him. The salary was fixed at $1,000, to 
be paid by extra assessments upon the parishes. 
He must furnish satisfactory bonds to the Bish- 
op and the Standing Committee. Mr. F. F. Ains- 
worth was chosen to fill this office. 

The following were elected members of the 
Standing Committee: Rev. Drs. D. S. Phillips and 
T. N. Morrison, Rey. F. J. Hall; Messrs. C. R. 
Larrabee, G. S. McReynolds, and J. M. Banks. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Drs. James 
S. Stone and Wm. J. Gold, Rev. Messrs. F. W. 
Keator and C. P. Anderson; Dr. D. R. Brower, 
Chief Justice Fuller; Messrs. D. B. Lyman and 
Arthur Ryerson. 

The members of All Angels’ deaf-mute mis- 
sion met socially in the parlors of Trinity par- 
ish house, on Saturday evening, May 28th. On 
the following morning, the priest-in-charge, the 
Rev. Austin W. Mann, administered the Holy 
Communion in the chapel. In the afternoon, 
Baptism was administered to two deaf-mutes 
who, with two others, were afterwards pre- 
sented to the Bishop for the rite of Confirma- 
tion. Mr. Mann addressed them for the Kishop. 
The Rey. Dr. Locke and the Rev. Messrs. 
Stires and Morse were at this service. 


The 14th annual meeting of the Chicago 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions was held in St. Paul’s church, 
on June 2d. There was the usual service 
in the morning, with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion by the rector, the Rev. C. H. Bixby. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. T. N. 
Morrison, D.D. Luncheon was served in the 
handsome new parish house, which afforded 
every opportunity for rest and refreshment to 
the large number of guests. The afternoon 
meeting was opened with prayer by the Bishop. 
The roll call showed about 500 women present. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
gave the total amount of disbursements in 
money and boxes to be $18,374.12,with a balance 
ou hand of $1,079.68. The executive committee 
of last year was re-elected: President, Mrs. D. 
B. Lyman, of La Grange; vice-president, Miss 
K. D. Arnold, north-eastern deanery; Miss 
Stahl, northern deanery, and Mrs. Fullerton, 
southern deanery; treasurer, Mrs. James T. 
Hoyne; corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. O. 
Meacham; recording secretary, Mrs. S. L. K. 
Monroe. The Bishop of Ohio gave an interest- 
ing account of the work of the commission, and 
the needs of the colored people. He said: ‘‘We 
must pour out our love in all departments, for 
there is only one field, which is the world. We 
need light and fire-light to see and know what 
we are doing, and tire to touch our hearts; to 
spend and be spent in His service.’’ Dr. Rush- 
ton spoke on City Missions,and more than 
$800 was pledged for the city missionaries for 
the coming year. The meeting closed with 
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prayer, and the benediction by Bishop Mc- 
Laren. 
Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The fifth annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Association of the diocese took place at Trinity 
church, May 29th-3lst. On Sunday afternoon, 
the Rey. J. R. Wightman conducted a consecra- 
tion service for teachers. In the evening, the 
Rev. Dr. Arundel preached a sermon in behalf 
of the association. Oa Monday evening, there 
was a conference on organizations in Sunday 
school work, under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. George Gunnell, at which time Mr. H. H. 
Smith spoke of the King’s Daughters, Mrs. W. 
L. Chalfant told of the work of the Junior Aux- 
iliary, the Rev. H. E. Thompson made a plea in 
behalf of the Junior Order of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, and Mr. H. P. Bope and the Rev. 
Dr. White called attention to the Boys’ Brigade. 
On Tuesday evening, there was a final session, 
when addresses were delivered by Mr. H. J. 
Brunot,on ‘How to interest children in mission- 
ary work,’’ and by Mr. J. F. Mackenzie, on 
“Church and school.’ 


The summer meeting of the Southern convo- 
cation occurred on June lst and 24, at Christ 
church, Brownsville, the Rev. W. E. Rambo, 
rector. On Wednesday, after Evening Prayer, 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ward. 
On Thursday there was an early celebration of 
the Holy Communion by the Bishop. Later, 
there was Morning Prayer, with asermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Maxon, followed by addresses on 
“The Church in the Monongahela Valley,” by 
the Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Norman, and the Rev. 
Mr. Grange; and a paper on ‘‘The ethics of cler- 
ical subscription,’ read by the Rev. C. M. 
Young. At 12 o’clock the Bishop read the 
noon-day prayers for missions, and the Litany. 
After luncheon, Mrs. S. G. Hammond spoke 
of the Church Army, its methods and aims; 
Miss Byllesby told of deaconess’ work,and Mrs. 
W. L. Chalfant presented the claims of the 
Junior Auxiliary. ‘‘Chinese characteristics” 
was reviewed by the Rev. H. M. Clarke, and a 
paper on ‘‘Amusement and recreation in the 
Christian life,” was read by the Rev. F. C. 
Hartshorne. In the evening, after Evening 
Prayer, addresses were made on ‘‘The ethics of 
war,” by the Rev. J. R. Wightman, and ‘‘The 
ethics of property,” by the Rev. L. McClure. 
During the day, the Rev. Dr. Maxon presented 
the subject of the Red Cross Society, an auxil- 
iary branch of which has been formed in Cal- 
vary parish, Pittsburgh. The convocation was 
hospitably entertained, and the meeting was 
pronounced a great success in every respect. 


Brappock.—On the evening of Whitsunday,a 
congregational meeting was held at Trinity 
mission, articles of association were adopted, 
vestrymen chosen, and the mission changed into 
a parish. 

Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

The 12th annual council of the diocese met at 
St. John’s cathedral, Denver, on Wednesday, 
June ist, and adjourned on Thursday, at 5:45 
Pp. M., after one of the most successful and har- 
monious sessions ever held. Holy Communion 
at 7:30 a. M., ushered in the day, Morning 
Prayer followed at 9, Litany and High Celebra- 
tion and sermon at104.m. The Rev. Dr. F. F. 
Kramer preached, and the Bishop celebrated. 

In the afternoon, the Bishop read his address. 
He touched upon the proposed canons on mar- 
riage and divorce, the proposed dropping of the 
adjective prefixes in the corporate name of the 
Church. The Bishop thought it would be bet- 
ter to go back to primitive usages, and as a 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, take the 
name of our country, as did the early Chris- 
tians, being known as the Church in Pailippi, 
the Church in Galatia, etc., interchangeably 
with the use of the Philippian Church, the Ga- 
latian Church; and as we have in our day the 
branches of the Catholic Church known as the 
Greek, the Roman, the English. Bishop Spald- 
ing brought forward in clear light the view that 
the Church in the United States of America— 
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the American Church in full communion with 
the English Church—is, with the latter, the 
Church of the most progressive nations of the 
earth, and will be at perhaps no far distant 
day, the most dominant factor in the spread of 
our Lord’s kingdom, and the centre to which 
all other Christian bodies will gravitate, in an- 
swer to our Lord’s prayer, ‘‘that they may all 
be one.’’ In his reference to the proposed adop- 
tion of the provincial system, the Bishop ex- 
pressed his belief that the time had not yet 
arrived for the grouping of dioceses into 
provinces. The matter of diocesan schools 
was touched upon by the Bishop in tones of 
deep regret at the troubles that have come 
upon them since the financial crisis of ‘93. Val- 
uable as are the properties of Jarvis and Wolfe 
Halls,and efficient as are, and always have been, 
their respective staffs of principals and teach- 
ers, they have, nevertheless, suffered severely, 
but the Bishop was glad to see a silver lining to 
the cJouds that have shrouded them for the last 
few years. Jarvis Hall will, in a week or so, be 
under the direction of a thoroughly competent 
educator, who will assume the whole financial 
responsibility, except $750, which the diocese 
will have to pay for necessary repairs to the 
building. There are also very fair prospects 
that Wolfe Hall will soon be put on a better 
financial footing,with a competent principal and 
staff of teachers. Towards the close of his 
address, the Bishop alluded, with deepened pa- 
thos, to the coming 25th anniversary of his 
consecration to the episcopate, which will occur 
next December. In the memorial services of 
that event he preferred that no personal gifts 
should be bestowed on him, and that anything 
that the people might contribute to commemo- 
rate the completion of the 25 years of his work 
among them should enlarge the usefulness of 
St. Luke’s Hospital. The council was marked 
by a larger attendance of delegates than any of 
those preceding it. The report on the condition 
of the Church showed a revival ofinterest and 
manifest symptoms of growth. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Houghton, C. H. Marshall, and A. B. Jeanings; 
Messrs. Arnold A. Bowhay, A. D. Parker, and 
Chas. Ruter. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rey. 
Messrs. F. F. Kramer, C. Y. Grimes, J. W. Obl, 
and W.O. Cone; Messrs. A. D. Parker, T.S. 
Welles, S. D. Trumble, and J. H. Denison. 

“The Home,’’ under the able management of 
the Rev. Frederick W. Oakes, has proved itself 
the most beneficent of all the public institutions 
of this metropolis of the Rockies, and already 
the Church is reaping the blessing of having 
such an institution for the relief of suffering 
humanity. 

The statistics for the year ending June Ist, 
1898: Clergy, 43; parishes, 25; communicants, 
3,614; baptisms—infants, 316, adults, 125, total, 
441; confirmed, 331. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The 41st annual council of the diocese con- 
vened in St. Mark’s church, Minneapolis, June 
1st. It was opened by a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, the Bishop being celebrant, assisted 
by the Coadjutor-Bishop and others. The coun- 
cil was called to order, and Bishop Gilbert de- 
livered his annual address. He noted many 
signs of Church growth in the diocese. Two of 
the diocesan schools are in somewhat straitened 
circumstances, and Churchmen were urged to 
their support. 

Bishop Whipple delivered his annual address 
in the evening. It was a full and interesting 
account of services and places visited whilst in 
England at the Lambeth council, also his work 
in the diocese. A strong plea was made for free 
churches. He also noted with much satisfac- 
tion the increase of reverence in conducting the 
public services of the Church, and urged some 
uniformity in the matter of choir vestments. 
The cathedral custom in the diocese has 
been from the beginning a weekly Celebration. 
To-day the Bishop noted with gratitude that all 
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the older parishes now had the Lord’s service 
on the Lord’s Day. 

The time of the council was fully occupied in 
hearing reports, and the necessary routine busi- 
ness. 

The diocese was divided up into three dean- 
eries; viz., St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Faribault. 
Some day these centres will each be see cities. 

The Standing Committee consists of the Rev. 
Messrs. G. H. Davis, C. D. Andrews, W. P. 
Ten Broeck, and James Dobbin; Messrs. J. H. 
Ames, J. C.Reno, I. Atwater, and H. Officer. 

Deputies to the General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs. J. J. Faude, H. P. Nichols, W. P. Ten 
Broeck, and C. C. Pollit; Messrs. L. T. Wilder, 
W. H. Lightner, Hector Baxter, and Charles. 
Horton. 

The next annual council will be held at Fari- 
bault, at which time will be observed the 4Uth 
anniversary of the election and consecration of 
Bishop Whipple. 

May 24th, Bishop Whipple preached and con- 
firmed 14 persons at the church of the Holy 
Cross, Dundas; May 25th, preached and con— 
firmed 13 students in the memorial chapel, Shat- 
tuck school, Faribault; May 26th, preached and 
confirmed 8 students in the chapel of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault; Whitsunday, preached in the 
morning at St. John’s church, St. Paul, con- 
firmed 19 persons and celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, in the evening, preached, and con- 
firmed 6 persons at St. Clement’s church, St. 
Paul: May 30th, addressed the Seabury alumni; 
May 31st, conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity upon the graduates of Seabury Divini- 
ty School, Faribault, in the evening preached 
at Gethsemane church, Minneapolis, and con- 
firmed 9 persons; June lst and 2d, the Bishop 
presided at the annual councilof the diocese, St- 
Mark’s church, Minneapolis. 


Sr. Paut.—Ascension Day was well observed 
in all the city churches with early celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist. 


The quarterly meeting of the board of city 
missions was heldio Christ church guild room. 
Reports from the various committees repre- 
sented the outlying missions to be in splendid 
condition, and the future prospects very en- 
couraging, the work being weil sustained. Fi- 
nancial help is greatly needed. Committees 
were appointed to visit the various missions, 
and seek out unoccupied fields for further 
Church extension. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Ascension Day was generally 
observed throughout the city by most of the 
churches, with early celebrations of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


The Daughters of the King held their diocesan 
council at Gethsemane church on the eve of As- 
cension Day. Some 65 delegates were present 
from all parts of the diocese. At8p. M., the coun- 
cil was opened with the usual office of the order. 
Reports from the various chapters manifested 
great activity and prosperity. At the conclusion 
of the business session, a reception was ten- 
dered to the visiting delegates by the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew. Refreshments were 
served. Holy Thursday, at 8 a. m., the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated, the Rev. J. J. Faude, 
celebrant, and a large number communing; 
10:30 4. M., Matins and sermon by the rector. 
In the afternoon the rector delivered a power- 
ful address on the duties of the Daughters of 
the King, emphasizing the raising of the ideal 
as high as possible. A letter from Bishop 
Whipple, expressing his regret at not being 
able to be present at the sessions, was read. In 
the election of officers, Mrs. Crouse, of Holy 
Trinity chapter, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, and Miss Adancourt, directress of Geth- 
semane chapter, was elected vice-president; 
Miss Maude Case, of Holy Trinity, treasurer 
and recording secretary, and Miss Stone, of St. 
Mark’s chapter, corresponding secretary. A mo- 
tion was passed that the executive committee 
should consist of the officers of the council, the 
directresses of the chapters,and five others,to be 
appointed by the president. The president ap- 
pointed as the five members of the committee, 
Miss Clerihew, of St. Mark’s chapter, Mrs. Weit- 
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zel, of Gethsemane chapter, Miss Chamberlain,of 
Merriam Park, Mrs. Goodrich,of St. Clement’s, 
and Mrs. Bausman, of All Saints. Miss Stella 
Cole, of Faribault, read a very interesting pa- 
per, entitled, ‘‘How to get and keep enthusi- 
asm,’’ and Miss Kirtland read a paper on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Bible study.’”’ The Rev. Dr. Webb con- 
ducted a question box on the work of the order, 
which proved very interesting and helpful. At 
 o’clock dinner was served by the members of 
St. Agnes’ chapter. In the eveniug a joint serv- 
ice of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the 
Daughters of the King was held. The Rev. 
Dr. Wright,of St. Paul, and the Rev. Dr. Webb, 
-of Minneapolis, made addresses. 
Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop. 

Pxroria.—The annual parochial report of St. 
Paul's church, the Rev. Sydney G. Jeffords, 
rector, for the year ending May 9th, 1898, 
shows: Total number of souls, 962; Baptisms— 
children, 58, adults 22, total 80; Confirmations, 
53; marriages, 17; burials, 11; communicants— 
number last reported, 557, removed, or trans- 
ferred, 41, died 3, admitted 53, present number 
566; celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, 144; 
services, 239; pews free, no liens, or encum- 
brances on the property. Contributions—paro- 
chia], $5,057.90; diocesan, $440; provincial, $9.47; 
‘general, $178.79. Total $5,686.16. The following 
organizations are actively engaged in chari- 
tableand missionary work: The Young Woman’s 
Guild, Ladies’ Aid, Society of the Royal Law, 
Daughters of the King, Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew,and the Woman’s Auxiliary. During the 
past year. the rector has established St. Ste- 
phen's mission in the lower part of the city, and 
in connection with this an industrial school. 
Much charitable and humane, as well as mission- 
ary work, has been accomplished. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. %3., Bishop 

BELLPoRT.—On Sunday, May 15th, the first 
service was held in the new church just com- 
pleted, the Rev. J. Newton Perkins officiating. 
It is of a simple design, shingled outside, and of 
stained pine and chestnut within. The cost 
was $2,500, all of which is paid. The consecra- 
‘tion will be in June. Regular services will be 
held on Sundays. 

Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey,D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Dr. William R. Jenvey, archdeacon 
of Jersey City, in reporting upon the missions 
in his archdeaconry, stated that during the past 
year all have made steady and substantial prog. 
ress. St. Luke’s, Paterson, has ceased to be a 
mission, and has become a parish, and Calvary 
church, Bayonne, willalso cease to receive from 
the Board of Missions. It has acquired a build- 
ing lot worth $3,500 for $2,400, and in due time a 
church will be erected, followed by a parish 
house and rectory. Though a few years ago this 
parish was considered hopeless, it has per- 
formed wonders under the administration of the 
Rey. Horatio W. Maguire, it now having 220 
communicants. St. Agnes’ mission, Jersey City, 
has been kept in close touch with the parent 
church, St. Mark’s. It has 100 communicants, 
and is entirely supported by St. Mark’s. The 
church at Allendale is nearer self-support than 
last year, and Holy Trinity mission, Hillsdale, 
owns its fine property. AtSt. Paul’s, Montvale, 
new property has been acquired. St. John’s 
mission, Nordhoff, continued under the care of 
the rector of St. Paul’s, Haglewood, and All 
Saints’, Leonia, has erected a new chapel build- 
ing. The mission of the Good Shepherd, at Fort 
Lee, is mortgaged for $800, but the holder offers 
to cancelit for $500. An effort is being made to 
cancelit. The priest-in-charge, the Rev. J. A. 
McCleary, does his work without recompense. 
A hard struggle, Archdeacon Jenvey reported, 
at the mission of St. John the Divine, at Has- 
brouck Heights, will be righted in the end. 
Such generous gifts of property were made to 
this mission at its establishment that obliga- 
tions were incurred heavier than it could carry, 
though these are being discharged. In the one 
year of its existence, St. Peter’s mission, Clif- 
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ton, has made substantial progress, and proba- 
bly during the year a chapel will be erected. St. 
Clement’s mission, at Hawthorne, is also doing 
well, being self-supporting. St. Thomas’, Lynd- 
hurst, is progressing. The mission church of 
the Ascension, Jersey City, is making a brave 
and successful fight against adverse conditions. 
The members are all working people, and no 
other in the diocese has felt the hard times 
more. In addition to meeting its own current 
expenses, with the help of the Board of Missions, 
$300 has been laid aside toward the payment of 
a second $1,000 on the heavy indebtedness. 


The report of the archdeacon of Newark, the 
Rev. Alexander Mann, stated that the mission- 
ary record is one of quiet, but faithful, work. 
At Trinity mission, Arlington, where the Rev. 
John Keller has been in charge for ten years 
past, the work is progressing, notwithstand- 
ing that in the town there are 14 churches for 
the population of 5,000. St. Mark’s, Mendham, 
is ministering to the needs of the people. At 
Hamburg and Vernon, the Rev. James Smith is 
still in charge, and at these two country mis- 
sions 20 persons were confirmed during the year. 
St. Peter’s, Washington, has a new altar and 
pulpit: St. Luke’s, Phillipsburg, continues to 
grow in strength, though the church is not built 
in the central part of the place. A mission 
chapel is needed on the hill, and if a lot could 
be purchased the people of Phillipsburg would 
give the money for a chapel. The work at Stan- 
hope, Lake Hopatcong, Mt. /rlington, Butler, 
and Hackettstown were reported upon. At Mt. 
Arlington it is hoped to have Church services 
during the summer. At St. George's mission, 
Maplewood, there has been a steady growth. 
It receives no aid from the diocese, being self- 
supporting, and its stone church and property 
are worth $9,000, on which there is a debt of 
only $2 000. At Noltonand Belvidere and Essex 
Fells the work is growing. At Little Fallsa 
company has given a lot for a church, on which 
a stone edifice is being erected. 


Lronia.—The Bishop visited All Saints’ mis- 
sion, and opened the new church building with 
a special service, at which two adults were bap- 
tized and ten were confirmed. Addresses were 
made by the Bishop, Archdeacon Jenney, and 
the Rev. George F. Flichtner. The service was 
read by the Rev. Charles Douglas, father of Mr. 
C. M. Douglas, the lay-reader of the mission, 
and by the Rev. J. A. McCleary, of Edgewater- 
on-Hudson, who isin charge ofit. After service 
the visiting clergy and others were given a re- 
ception, at which’ luncheon was served and 
speeches made. The mission was organized 
about five years ago. There arenow 64 faithful 
communicants and a large Sunday school. The 
congregation is very earnest and energetic. The 
church building and lot are valued at $4,500, the 
building complete and furnished costing about 
$3.500. Mr. Harry A. Eaton, the architect, has 
kindly given the plans and all the work of super- 
vising without any charge whatever. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

Bishop Millspaugh visited Christ church, 
Salina, May 22d, and in the morning preached 
the baccalaureate sermon to St. John’s Military 
School. He preachedinr the evening also, and a 
class of 12 persons was presented to him for 
Confirmation. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held in Christ church, Salina, 
May 23d, the address being delivered by the 
Rev. Maurice Bywater. The business meeting 
was held in the rectory at 3:30 p. m. of May 24th. 
The address of welcome was delivered by the 
rector, the Rev. Irving E. Baxter, after which 
followed an address by the president and secre- 
tary of the diocesan branch, and reports from 
the local branches were read. The meeting was 
well attended. 

The Salina convocation met in Christ church, 
Salina, May 24th and 25th, There was a good 
attendance of both clergy and laity. The Quiet 
Day conducted by Bishop Atwell, on the 24th, 
was a source of comfort and encouragement to 
all who attended. 
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The Commencement of St. John’s Military 
School took place at the school in Salina, May 
25th. In his remarks to the students and visi- 
tors present, the Bishop said: ‘‘This is the hap- 
piest hour of my life, in so far as it has been re- 
lated to St. John’s school. We graduate a 
larger class this year than ever before, and are 
proud to send forth such men into the world to 
be sourees of good influence in the communities 
where they expect to live. Two members of the 
class have already expressed their desire to 
study for Orders, and two others are thinking of 
doing so. I hope that in the future I may be 
able to point to many aclergyman in my diocese 
and say: ‘That man found his preparation at St. 
John’s a help to his life’s work.’’’ The reception 
given at the school in the evening, in honor of 
the Bishop, was well attended. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

Trinity church, Princeton, has been selected 
as the meeting place of the next annual conven- 
tion. 

On May 11th, the Bishop visited Grace 
church, Elizabeth, confirming a class of 38 can- 
didates, of whom 18 were males. During the 
past ten years more than 270 persons have been 
confirmed at Grace church. 


At Trinity church,Asbury Park,the choir gave 
a special service on the evening of Ascension 
Day, afterward holding their annual festival at 
the rectory. At the service the preacher was 
the Rey. Charles Fiske, of Westfield. 

At St. Peter’s church, Spotwood, the Bishop 
at his recent Confirmation laid hands upon a 
class of five. 

The Rev. Charles Gilbert Hannah, rector:of 
St. Andrew’s church, Bridgeton, was united in 
holy matrimony to Miss Katharine Wyatt 
Zimmerman, daughter of the late Henry W. 
Zimmerman, of Wilmington, Del., on the 1st 
inst., at St. Peter’s church, Germantown, Pa., 
The marriage was solemnized by che Rev. C.M. 
Perkins, rector of St. John’s church, Salem, 
N.J., assisted by the Rev. Dr. T.S. Rumsey, 
rector of St. Peter’s, Germantown. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The 24th annual convention of the diocese was 
held in St. Thomas’ church, Battle Creek, June 
1st and 2nd. A missionary meeting in charge of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary preceded the conven- 
tion on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning at 8:30, the conven- 
tion assembled for Morning Prayer and organi- 
zation. At10A4.m.the Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Commuuion, and delivered his annual ad- 
dress. He expressed regret fora war waged 
between two Christian nations, alluded to the 
decease of bishops during the year,and went on 
to consider diocesan matters. With regard to 
laxity in Prayer Book use and obedience to ru- 
brics, the Bishop said: “If there must be less 
time spent in the house of God, and it is well to 
note for how many the Lord’s Day morning ser- 
vice is their only presence in seven days, let the 
elaborate music be curtailed. There is no need 
for a long processional and recessional, and cer- 
tainly not for occupying time with an offertory 
anthem.’? The Bishop discountenanced the ad- 
vertising of sermon subjects, closing with an 
exhortation to the clergy: 

Brothers in the holy ministry, listen not to the 
plea from whomsoever it may come, ‘‘preach to us 
what other preachers bring into their pulpits, what 
will fill our church, what will put your sermons inthe 
newspapers, what will make us a popular church.” If 
you give up your pulpit to such themes, to things 
temporal, who will impress the ‘‘powers of the world 
to come’’ onimmortal beings whom God has placed 
in your charge. If you take up the topics of to-day, 
who will take up the topics of eternity? Is there not 
enough of the world and its affairs, even though war 
is on the land and on the deep, in men’s minds, on 
their tongues, in the necessities of their every-day 
life, without dragging them into God's holy day. 

The Secretary, the Rev. John N. Rippey, M.D., 
was reelected. The other elections were as 
follows: Treasurer, EK. T. Montgomery. 
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Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. R. R. 
Claiborne, J. N. McCormick, Lewis Brown, and 
W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D.; Messrs. J. David- 
son Burns, W. J. Stuart, and F. A. Gorham. 

Deputies to the General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs. James E. Wilkinson, Ph.D., Lewis 
Brown, W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D., and J. N. 
Rippey; Messrs. H. B. Lewis, J. D. Burns, 
Jacob Kleinhaus, and George Willard. 

Board of Missions: The Rey. Messrs. Wm. Lu- 
cas, R. H. F. Gairdner, J. N. McCormick.George 
Forsey, and R. R. Claiborne; Messrs. J. E. Nel- 
son, J. E. Stewart, G. D. Robinson, A. J. Mills, 
and A. C. Torrey. 

Wednesday evening a missionary meeting was 
held. The Bishop presided throughout the ev- 
ening. Eloquentand able addresses were made 
by the Rev. J. N. McCormick, and the Rev. 
Frederick Hall. The treasurer of the diocesan 
Board of Missions, Mr. D. G. Robinson, made his 
annual report, and reports were also made by 
the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, general missionary in 
the Kalamazoo convocation, and by the Rev. W. 
P. Law, general missionary in the Grand Rap- 
ids convocation. A report was made from the 
committee on diocesan missions by the Rev. 
R. F. A. Gairdner. 

On Thursday morning, measures were consid- 
ered whereby pledges for the support of dio- 
cesan missions might be increased. The Rev. 
De. Van Antwerp was called to the chair in the 
temporary absence of the Bishop, and action 
was taken towards a proper celebration of 
the 25th anniversary of the formation of the 
diocese. Oa motion, acommittee of five was ap- 
pointed to make suitable arrangements for the 
proper commemoration of the 25th year of Bish- 
op Gillespie’s episcopate, and the 80th of his 


life. 
During the session,a resolution expressing the 


deep appreciation of the services of Mr. D. G. 
Robinson, for his services as treasurer of the 
missionary fund of the diocese for many years, 
and his usefulness to the diocese in other im- 
por.ant spheres of duty, was offered by the Rey. 
C. D. Atwell, and after several speeches of 
hearty concurrence in the resolution, it was 
passed by a rising vote. 

A similar resolution was also in a similar 
manner passed,after complimentary speeches, 
in recognition of the long and useful service 
rendered to the Church and diocese by Mr. J. 
M. Parsons, of Marshall. Mr. Robinson is 87 
years of age, and Mr. Parsons 89. 

The convention. adjourned to meet in Grace 
church, Grand Rapids, on the first Wednesday 
in June, next year. 

A. Confirmation was held at St. Thomas’ church 
in the evening after the close of the convention, 
at which a supplementary class of six was pre- 
pented by the rector. 

Luncheon was served on the three several 
days by three different societies, the Daugh- 
ters of the King, the Parish Aid society, and 
the Sanctuary Guild. Thursday afternoon a 
trolley ride about the Queen City, a visit to the 
March steam pump company’s establishment, 
where lemonade and wafers were served; a 
visit to the Nichols & Shepherd plant, and a 
tour of inspection about the Battle Creek sani- 
tarium, were the chief diversions. At the lat- 
ter institution a banquet was spread by the au- 
thorities of the institution. Complimentary 
addresses were made by the Bishop and others, 
to which response was made by Judge Arthur 
and Elder McCoy, on behalf of the sanitarium, 


Washington, D.C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The first general service for the children, un- 
der the auspices of the Sunday School Institute 
of the diocese, was held in Trinity church, on 
the Saturday afternoon preceding Whitsunday. 
There was a large gathering of children, the 
position of each Sunday school being designated 
by banners. The singing of the hymns, begin- 
ning with ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers” as the 
processional, was an inspiring feature of the 
service. They were led by the vested choir of 
the parish. The Bishop was unable to be pres- 
ent, and was represented by the Rev. Richard 
T. Williams, who welcomed thechildren. Brief 
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addresses were also made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Wood and Saumenig, Mr. J. O. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the institute, and the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Grammer, of Baltimore, who spoke of his own 
early connection with the church in which they 
were assembled, where he was confirmed, and 
began his ministry as assistant. The service 
closed with the recessional hymn, ‘‘Fling out 
the banner.”’ 


It has been proposed to procure a set of chimes 
for St. Mark's pro-cathedral, and from the in- 
terest expressed, and the number of subscrip- 
tions already received for the purpose, there is 
strong hope of success. 


The Rev. George F. Dudley, rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, Mt. Pleasant, has accompan- 
ied the District of Columbia regiment, of which 
heis chaplain, to Chickamauga Park, where he 
held service on Whitsunday. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

New Haven.—Christ church, the Rev. George 
Brinley Morgan, rector, was consecrated May 
26th. The evening previous, Bishop Hall, of Ver- 
mont, confirmed a small class, mainly the result 
of Father Huntington’s recent services here. 
Bishop Brewster had confirmed a large class 
just before Easter. On the day of consecration, 
the Eucharist was celebrated at 6:30 and 7:30 
A. M., Bishop Hall being celebrant. A very 
large congregation filled the church at 10:30. 
The floral decorations were very beautiful. On 
either side of the altar was a handsome seven- 
branched candelabra, six ft. in height, and of 
exquisite workmanship, the gift of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, mother of the rector. The procession of 
the choir, clergy, wardens. and vestrymen, 
made the circuitof the church inside, halting at 
the west door where Bishops Brewster and 
Hall waited outside. Upon their knocking, the 
door was opened, and the procession proceeded 
to the chancel followed by the Bishops. There 
was a very large gathering of the clergy from 
within and without the diocese. A memorial 
chair. in honor of the Rev. Joseph Brewster, 
formerly rector of Christ church, and father of 
the present Bishop Coadjutor, had been placed 
in the chancel and was occupied by his son. 
Wilbur F.. Day, for the wardens and vestry, read 
the instrument of donation, declaring the church 
property free from debt and all incumbrance, 
and fit for consecration to the service of God. 
The Rev. E. S. Lines read the sentence of con- 
secration. The Rev. Messrs. Wm. J. Brewster, 
F M. Clendenin, Wm. M. Grosvenor, and C. E. 
Woodcock, assisted inthe service. Bishop Hall 
preached the sermon. 


MeEripEN.—All Saints’ church is soon to lose 
its faithful and efficient rector, the Rev. A. S. 
Ashley, who has placed the parish on a firm 
footing during the five years of his rectorate; it 
will be difficult to fill his place. 


Roxsury.—Mr. Frank Collins, a very com- 
petent artist in wrought iron work, has lately 
made a chancel rail of this material and black 
walnut, the gift of a ve tryman of Christ 
church, as a memorial of Mrs. Cooley, wife of a 
former rector. Mrs.Walter D. Humphrey,wife 
of the present rector, has maje with her own 
hands and presented to the parish a set of felt 
altar cloths for the festivals. 


Massachusetts _ 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The annual meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Lowell met in the church of the Ascension, East 
Cambridge, June 2d; 50 delegates were present. 
Bishop Lawrence celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion. After a business meeting, the archdeacon- 
ry visited the Middlesex County Jail and House 
of Correction. At the evening service, address- 
es were made by the Ven. Archdeacon Van 
Buren, the Rev. Dr. Shinn, the Rey. Messrs. T. 
F. Fales, and A. B. Shields. 


Boston.—St. Stephen’s Industrial School held 
its annual session June 2d. During the year, 
the pupils of this school are taught the art of 
housekeeping, and how to sew and do laundry 
work. It is one of the many excellent industries 
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in connection with St. Stephen's church, and has: 
a large membership. 


The Roman Catholics of South Boston invited 
the Rev. A. E. George to make an address at. 
their flag raising on Memorial day, and after- 
ward feasted him ina royal manner. 


The will of George A. Brown leaves $1.500 to: 
the Episcopal Theological Schoolat Cambridge. 


Mippiesoro.—The church of Our Saviour 
was consecrated June 1st. Bishop Lawrence,,. 
with a number of cleryy and laity, marched in 
procession from Pierce Academy, where the old 
chapel is located, to. the main doors of the 
church, upon which the Bishop knocked. The 
opening of the doors was followed by the chant- 
ing of Psalm xxiv. Mr. A. H. Dennett read the 
instrument of donation. The rector, the Rev. 
W. B. Hale, read the sentence of consecration, 
which was placed upon the altar by the Bishop. 
Matins was then said, with a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist following. The sermon was. 
preached by the Rev. J. Everist Cathell, D.D., 
rector of St. Paul’s, Des Moines, Ia. The music: 
under the charge of the director of St. Thomas’, 
Taunton, was well rendered. This church build- 
ing has already been described in these columns:' 
It is in 15th century Gothic, and represents a 
great work done for the Church by the Rey. Dr. 
Hale, and his devoted parishioners, who have 
acted as a unit in this important undertaking. 
The altar stone is worthy of notice, for it is 
taken from the pavement over Shakespeare’s 
tomb, and is the gift of the Dean of Litchfield, 
It bears the following inscription: 

Hx wde longinqua translatione, 

Vbdi olim poeta. Gullelinus 

Shakespeare eis mare utraque panter 

Dilectus Deum colebat, 
The church is 185 ft. long, 65 ft. wide, 35 ft. in 
height, with a tower 3) ft. square, and 60 ft. 
high. It cost $0,L00. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 
Snow Hityt.— Mrs. Kosa Williams who died 
recently, has left to All Hallows’ church the 
sum of $1,500, subject to certain life interests of 
her sister, Mrs. Priscilla Milbourne. 


Easton. — Bishop Adams recently visited 
Christ church, and administered the rite of Con- 
firmation to a class of six persons in Christ 
church, and to aclass of 12 persons in Trinity 
cathedral. 


Nort Hast.—The Rev. Giles B. Cooke, rector 
of St. Mary’s and St. Mark’s churches, at North. 
Eustand Perryville, was recently married, in 
St. Mary’s church, to Miss Sarah Katharine. 
Grosh, daughter of Mr. Warren R. Grosh. 
The ceremony was performed by Bishop Adams, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Wm. Schouler and 
E. K. Miller. 


Central New York 
frederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINI'MENTS 
JUNE 

5. Syracuse Sunday School Institute. 

8. Ordination of deacons. 

12. Syracuse, Calvary church. 

14-5. Convention of the diocese. 

16. Anniversaries St. John’s School, Manlius, and 

Keble School, Syracuse. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary, diocesan branch, was held in St. John’s 
church, Ithaca, May 26th. After the celebration 
of the Eucharist by the rector, the Rev. S. H. 
Synnott, assisted by the Rey. W.H. Van Allen, 
the latter gave a helpful meditation on the 
words, ‘‘Without Me ye can do nothing, I am 
with you alway.’? The president, Mrs. BE. L. 
Knickerbocker, presided at the business meet- 
ing. The roll call was responded to by delegates 
from all the districts. The reports from the 
second, third, and fifth districts were very en- 
couraging. A message of congratulation was 
sent to the beloved Diocesan on the anniversary 
of his birthday, near at hand. Pledges were 
made for Church work in the diocese, in Alaska, 
Virginia, Nebraska, (Bishop Graves) Arizona, 
Japan, and Africa. The meeting closed with a 
practical suggestive address by the president. 
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The junior branch of the Auxiliary met in St. 
Jobn’s on the following day, Mrs. F. D. Wescott, 
president, in the chair. She made an interesting 
address, and a stirring appeal for the faithful 
missionary to deaf-mutes, the Rev. ©. O. Dant- 
zer. Reports from nearly all the branches were 
made, and plans for the future discussed. Miss 
Emery addressed the juniors, specially pleading 
for more thought for boys in preparing mission- 
ary boxes. The Woman’s Auxiliary and juniors 
were hospitably entertained by the rector and 
parishioners of St. John’s, and the meetings 
closed with a unanimous vote of appreciation. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D... Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
JUNE 
12. St. John’s and Jonestown, Howard Co. 
13. Mt. Calvary and St. Mark’s, Howard Co. 
14. Commencement of Hannah More Academy, 
Reisterstown. 
15. Commencement of Warfield College, 
Sykesville. 
15-16 Archdeaconry of Annapolis. 
19. St. Mary’s and Rock Spring, Harford Co. 
Baxttrmore.—Having completed the visitation 
of the diocese, Bishop Paret will be absent from 
the city for a few weeks, which he expects to 
spendin Maine. All other diocesan work will 
continue, by correspondence. 
The Bishop has set forth and transmitted the 
following special prayer, to be used during this 
time of war: 


near 


O Almighty God, without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy. look down in mercy, we beseech Thee, 
upon our nation in this time of war. Pardon our of- 
fences, and guard us from all pride. hardness of heart, 
and from every evil way. Keep O Lord, under Thy 
protection those who are in peril by seaorland. Re- 
member the prisoners. relieve the sick and wounded, 
comfort and support the dying. Give strength to 
those who minister in hospital and camp, and hope to 
those who throughout the land are in anxiety or sor- 
row. Help us we pray Thee, to establish liberty and 
justice. and hasten the day when all nations shall 
dwell together in peace, to the glory of Thy Holy 
Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Ground was broken June 2d for the rectory of 
the church of the Advent, Patapsco, near Ost- 
end. st.,the Rev. Charles A. Hensel,rector. The 
building will front on Charles st., and join the 
church in the rear. It will be of brick, with 
brownstone trimmings, and three stories high. 
It is hoped that it will be ready for occupancy 
by Oct. 1st. 

By the will of Mr. E. Bolton Piper, who died 
May 25th, is bequeathed $500 to the rector and 
vestry of St. Thomas’ church. Garrison Forest, 
Baltimore Co., to be used for the benefit of the 
church. 

On Monday, May 30th, a joint excursion was 
given to Tolchester Beach by the Sunday schools 
of Christ and Emmanuel churches. About 2,000 
persons went on the trip. 

The Female Beneficial Society, of Grace 
church, whose objects are to assist members in 


sickness, to relieve the needy, and bury the. 


dead, recently met in the chapel of the church, 
and elected the following officers: Miss J. R. 
Coale, president; Mrs. Rebecca Crouse, vice- 
president; Miss C. M. Smith, treasurer; Miss 
Mollie L. Chenoweth, secretary. The society 
was organized 46 years ago. 

A special service for the Naval Veterans’ As- 
sociation of Maryland was held in thechurch of 
Our Saviour. Nearly 50 veterans and a number 
of ladies were present. 

At tha recent convention the Standing Com- 
mittee reported that the sale of old St. Andrew's 
church, on South High st., has been advised, 
and that the money obtained be used in the 
erection of a church in a more suitable location. 

The report of the librarian of the diocesan li- 
brary shows that 536 persons had visited the 
library during the year; that 111 volumes had 
been added, 27 by gift, and that 187 letters in re- 
ply to questions had been sent out. 


By the will of Mrs. Mary Des Forges, which 
has been filed in the Orphans’ Court for pro- 
bate, is bequeathed $1,000, upon deposit in the 
Gay Street Savings Bank, for the purpose of 
completing the tower of St. Luke’s church, the 
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sum to remain on deposit until required for 
such purpose, the interest to be added to the be- 
quest. The estate is otherwise left to a num- 
ber of relatives. 

At a recent meeting of the vestry of St. 
Peter’s church, the Rev. F. W. Clampett, rec- 
tor, it was decided to introduce a vested choir 
instead of the mixed choir which the church 
now supports. The new surpliced choir, which 
will consist probably of 25 or 30 boys at first, 
will sing in the church for the first time on the 
first Sunday in September. The cantata, 
‘““Ruth,”’ by Mr. Alfred Gaul, was given a suc- 
cessful rendition recently by the choir of St. 
Peter’s church, under the auspices of St. Peter’s 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, for 
the fund for the convention of the Brotherhood 
in September. 

The Hospital Guild of Mt. Calvary church 
held its annual sale for the benefit of the fund 
for sick and afflicted children, at the hall of the 
medical faculty,on May 26th, and realized a 
good sum. The guild is composed of young girls 
and children who are banded together to work 
for sick and afflicted children in various hos- 
pitals. There are about 40 members, and they 
range in age from eight to 18. The older girls 
make gowns and slips for the children in the 
Hospital for the Crippled and Deformed, the 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital, and for the ba- 
bies in the Hospital for Mothers and Infants. 
About 70 garments have been made and given 
away during the past winter. At Christmas 
every year, they gladden the hearts of the or- 
phan children in the All Saints’ Training 
School, by a gift for each child. They alsosend 
presents and donations in money to St. John's 
Orphanage, Waverly. Mrs. John Clunet is 
president of the guild. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

May 24th, the ‘‘year’s mind’’ (28th anniver- 
sary) of the death of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Jackson 
Kemper, first Bishop of Wisconsin, was duly ob- 
served at All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, by 
a special requiem celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, at 74. M., in St. Mary’s chapel. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Doane has issued a circular letter to 
the clergy and congregations of this diocese, 
which reads as follows: 

Dear Brethren:— With unwonted emphasis on these 
Rogation Days, the Church bids us to realize the 
mighty power of prayer: and with increased intensi- 
ty, under the strain and stress of our national anxie- 
ty, the hearts of Christian people are moved to ask 
for the blessings which come from God alone; for the 
guidance of those in the responsibility of power, mil- 
itary and civil; for the grace of obedience in all who 
are under authority; for courage and pure motive and 
unity of purpose; for the spirit of self-control and 
sacrifice and consecration; for the preservation of all 
in peril. by land or by sea; from pestilence and tem- 
pest and war: for the careand comfort of all who are 
called to suffer, to die, to sorrow. 

We shall not fail to lift our hearts up for all these 
things, in earnest entreaties to Almighty God, that 
so the issues of the war may be for the advancement 
of His Kingdom, for the honor of our country, for the 
establishment of ‘peace and happiness, truth and 
justice’ over all the world and for all generations. 
And because our utterances in public worship need 
the guidance of authorized forms, that they may be 
“of one mind and onemouth,’’ [hereby set forth and 
allow for use in all con: regations of this diocese, as 
an alternate form with the ‘‘Prayer in Time of War 
and Tumults,”’ that from the “Forms of Prayer to 
be Used at Sea,’’ entitled, ‘The Prayer to be Said 
Before a Fight at Sea,”’ etc. | 

Task youalso to remember that as the very hor- 
rors of war open the way, not only for the cultivation 
of the virtues, patriotism and courage, but also for 
the exercise of the gracious offices of charity, it is our 
duty to give ourselves to such recognized organiza- 
tions as shall offer the ministry of help and relief to 
the sick and suffering. And may God unite us in this 
‘Yond of all virtues,’*more and more to one another 
and to Himself. 

A “combined service’ in the interest of 
Church work among deaf-mutes was held on 
May 18th, in St. Peter’s church, Ogdensburg. 
The rector, the Rev. Mr. Sanford, and the as- 
sistant, the Rev. Mr. Belden, read Evening 
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Prayer, while the Rev. Dr. Mann interpreted 
for the deaf-mutes in the congregation. 

PrLatrsBuRGH.—The rector of Trinity church, 
the Rev. Hobart Cooke, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect May 31st, after nearly 
eight years of labor there. The resolutions of 
the vestry in acceptance of the resignation, 
speak in warmest terms of their personal re- 
gard and of their high esteem for their pastor 
in his work and in his present relations with all, 
both within and without the congregation of 
Trinity church. Mr. Cooke has been asked by 
the Bishop to assume care of the summer 
Church services at Lake Placid, in the Adiron- 
dack region, and he hopes to avail himself of 
this opportunity to regain strength and health, 
which has become somewhat impaired during 
his residence in Plattsburgh. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

Oxrorp.—The closing exercises of the Francis 
Hilliard School began with a musical and elocu- 
tionary recital, on Saturday evening, May 2ist, 
which was well attended and highly appreciat- 
ed. On Tuesday morning, in St. Stephen’s. 
church, the annual sermon was preached by the 
Rey. J M. Horner. The Commencement took 
place on Tuesday evening, May 24th, in the 
school building. There was excellent music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and essays 
were read by the three graduates. The address 
on ‘Education’ was delivered by the Rev. F. 
W. Hilliard, the new principal, who also pre- 
sented the diplomas. and announced the roll of 
honor. This school has been prospering during 
the past six years, under the management of the: 
Misses Hilliard. It is thought that it will con- 
tinue to grow in favor and confidence because of 
the addition to its faculty of a prin ipal who is 
both a clergyman of the Church and an A. M. 
of Harvard University. 


Visitations of the Bishop of Duluth in 
Duluth and North Dakota 


JUNE 
2. Wahpeton. 3. Casselton; Buffalo. 
4. Larimore. 
5. Devil's Lake; Fort Totten. 
6. 
8 


Rolla and Turtle Mountain mission. 


. Minot. 9. Towner. 
10. Lakota. 11. Langdon. 
12. Milton; Park River. 13. Mayville. 
14, Northwood. 16. Valley City. 
17. Cannon Ball mission. 19. A. M.. Mandan. 
18. P. M., Bismarck. 21. Carrington. 


22-23. Convocation, Jamestown. 

26. Dickinson. 

The Bishop asks for a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at each morning service, and an offering at 
every service (except Easter Day) for the Bishop’s 
Special Needs Fund. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. A. J. Tardy, rector of St. John’s 
church, New Orleans, celebrated on May 25th 
his silver jubilee, having been ordained to the 
ministry on that day. His congregation gave 
him a reception, and he was the recipient of a 
purse of money and a number of valuable gifts. 
The children of his Sunday school presented 
him with a handsome set of vestments. Special 
jubilee services were held the Sunday after 
Whitsunday, the anniversary sermon being 
preached by the Rev. E. R. Edbrooke. The 
greater portion of Mr. Tardy’s ministry has been 
spent in the church of which he is now for the 
second time the rector. 


New Or.EANS.—Ascension Day was celebrat- 
ed with great form by the local commanderies 
of Knights Templar, by procession through the 
streets of the city, and a spezial service at 
Christ church cathedral, the Rev. Dr. Douglass 
and the Rev.Francis L. Coyle participating, and 
the Rev. E. W. Hunter preaching the sermon. 

A ‘‘Maine memorial service”? was held in St, 
Anna's church a few Sundays ago, and was 
very largely attended. Many officers and men 
of the U. S. Army and Volunteer corps were 
present. 

MansFigeLp.—The Rev. H. R. Carson, of this 
parish, has been appointed chaplain of the 2d 
Regiment Louisiana Volunteers. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


LL who have the best good of humanity 
at heart must desire that if war is some- 
times inevitable, at least there should be no 
unnecessary bloodshed. The age is past 
when the law of the duel or single combat 
was thought applicable to armies in the 
field. To arrange beforehand what spot 
should be the field of battle, what numbers 
should contend on each side, and with what 
arms, might be very chivalrous, but it was 
also a very bloody and murderous method of 
warfare. Such, or something like it, was 
the ideal of Froissart’s knights and heroes, 
though it was seldom carried out in all par- 
ticulars. But some of the traditions of that 
period still survive, and exercise an influence 
upon public opinion here and there. Thus 
a portion of the daily press insists upon it 
that an American army must be brought 
face to face with the army of Spain in Cuba, 
and the issues between the two nations 
fought out upon the field of battle without 
delay, at whatever cost of human lives. 
That method alone, it is contended, is 
worthy ot a great nation. It is curious to 
observe that a large proportion of German 
newspapers, following this line of thought, 
have been accusing the Americans of cow- 
ardice in failing to meet the Spaniards with 
anything short of absolute certainty of suc- 
cess. It is curious, we say, because Germany 
has taken the lead in developing the mod- 
ern system of warfare, according to which 
the attempt is made to bring to bear upon 
the enemy such an overpowering force as 
either to effect peace without a battle, or to 
insure a decisive victory through one en- 
gagement. At present, the great Spanish 
fleet is penned up in a harbor from which it 
can hardly escape without a miracle. For 
the American fleet to enter this harbor and 
fight a great battle would no doubt bea very 
courageous and stirring thing to do. Of 
course every American believes that it would 
result in a glorious victory for our arms, as it 
would be one of the greatest naval battles in 
the world’s history. But who can doubt that 
the course which is being pursued is infinitely 
wiser? Enclosed in this bay, with all escape 
cut off, and eventually cut off from supplies 
or other aid by land, the Spaniards must in 
the end surrender or sink their own ships, 
and this will be accomplished in all proba- 
bility with comparatively small loss of life 
on either side, while our fleet will remain 
intact. We sincerely trust that something 
like this may be the outcome of the present 
movements. 
iS ye 


Authority in the Church of Eng. 
land in Matters of Ritual 


HE notorious Mr. Kensit has had the 

honor of getting a petition of his pre- 
sented by the Bishop of London to the 
Upper House of Canterbury. The Arch- 
bishop made a notable speech. He began 
by censuring Mr. Kensit for making the 
course of the bishops more difficult. What- 
ever the bishops might have been prepared 
to do inregard to these matters would have 
been much more effective if Mr. Kensit had 
kept out of the business altogether. They 
would have been much better able to deal 
with questionable practices if he had not 
excited these serious and angry conflicts. 
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The Archbishop had noticed during the 
last few years a growing desire on the part 
of the clergy to work with the bishops, es- 
pecially since the latter had decided against 
prosecutions. There was greater readiness 
to submit to the authority of the episco- 
pal office. He was sure that many would 
be ready to give up practices which they 
had introduced, on being told that the 
bishop disapproved of them. There was a 
growing feeling that the Prayer Book ought 
to be more strictly adhered to. Extreme 
men had gone far beyond the leaders of 
the ritual movement. There was a strong 
feeling that the leaders were not to 
blame. Not long ago he had an interview 
with some of these leaders, and they had 
said that they distinctly condemned the 
principle that a man could go outside the 
Prayer Book and stand upon his own inter- 
pretation of the rules and principles of 
the early Church. There were many diffi- 
culties in dealing with these matters, one of 
which he mentioned. Sometimes, he said, 
those who stepped outside the prescribed 
limits of the Church were nevertheless such 
spiritual men, so devoted to their work, and 
were, in fact, doing so much for the reli- 
gious life of their people, that it was very 
difficult for the bishop to say: ‘‘You should 
not do this.” It was difficult for a bishop 
to interfere and stop what was really a reli- 
gious work of the very best kind. He con- 
sidered that the bishops individually, by 
wise and kindly methods, could bring about 
such retrenchment of ritual extremes as 
was desirable, and that they would find, 
in many cases, no resistance to their author- 
ity. 
Phe Bishop of London also made a states- 
manlike speech, quite in harmony with that 
of the Archbishop. He also mentioned the 
fact that there was much anxiety on the 
part of a great many of the clergy to ascer- 
tain more definitely what was the nature of 
authority in the Church of England, and 
how it could be exercised. The subject had 
been under consideration ever since last 
October, and he was hopeful that much 
good might come of the conferences which 
were now being held on this important sub- 
ject. There was considerable unanimity 
among the bishops on one point; namely, 
that while it was necessary that order must 
reign throughout the Church, that order 
must be of a spiritual kind. 

It is very reassuring to observe the tone 
of gentleness and sympathy which charac- 
terized this debate, to which there were only 
one ortwoexceptions. The Bishop of South- 
well, for instance, raised the bugaboo of 
“Secret societies which were undermining 
the teaching of the Church of England,” 
but the Archbishop remarked that he had 
little fear of the effect of these societies, if 
they existed. 

We think that these episcopal utterances 
will do much to lay the foundation for a 
better state of things. Undoubtedly there 
are certain difficulties which were not al- 
luded to. For one thing, the bishops now, 
as in the past, seem to look exclusively at 
the matter of excess, and ignore entirely 
the no less important matter of defect. It 
has always been notorious that large num- 
bers of the clergy have systematically vio- 
lated the law of the Prayer Book by omit- 
ting to live up to its plain requirements. 
Again, undoubtedly one great reason why 
the authority of the bishops has not been 
more fully respected, is that in their at- 
tempts to deal with the ceremonial ques- 
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tion they have themselves shown, in many 
cases, a great deal of ignorance of the mat- 
ters in dispute, and their decisions have 
been based upon personal feeling or prej- 
udice. A great advance was made in this 
respect by the learned judgment of Arch- 
bishop Benson in the Lincoln case. What- 
ever may be thought of some of the special 
conclusions arrived at in that judgment, the 
method employed was such as must inspire 
the respect of all who are conversant with 
these subjects. 

Another difficulty, which the bishops 
alone can obviate, is the danger that the 
episcopal intervention in the various dio- 
ceses will proceed upon such different prin- 
ciples that what is regarded as lawful in 
one diocese may be stigmatized as lawless 
in another. There is no doubt that the 
bishops have these difficulties fully before 
them. Itseems evident, for one thing, that 
there is no idea of proceeding arbitrarily. 
The appreciative language of the Archbish- 
op regarding the ‘‘genuine leaders” of the 
ritual movement, and the Bishop of Lon- 


don’s hopeful reference to the conferences — 


which have been held under the auspices of 
Canon Carter and others, strongly indicate 
that the bishops will not henceforth act with- 
out endeavoring to understand the princi- 
ples upheld by those most interested. 


ee 
Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLVIII. 


I HAVE lately received a very intelligent 
letter from an intelligent layman on the 
subject of ‘‘reading the service.” It was 
based on an article in The Interior, dwelling 
on the perfunctoriness in the Episcopal 
Church, as indicated by the wretched way in 
whicb the service is often read, and saying 
that the toleration of it by the people indi- 
cates a want of devotion and reverence. 
Now, I could very easily say: ‘‘You’re an- 
other,” to The Interior, for to a Churchman 
attending a Presbyterian church, it does ap- 
pear to be about the most perfunctory thing 
on earth. The minister stands up and shuts 
his eyes and struggles with his prayer, 
hunting for words as he ambles on, and put- 
ting in a lot of stock phrases to give himself 
time, while the audience (for so they call it) 
sits bolt upright, waiting for him to get 
through and get at the sermon. They know 
exactly what his prayer is, for they have 
heard it a hundred times. 

But it is poor business to excuse your own 
faults by attacking your neighbors. Let us 
confess that there is much in what The In- 
terior says, and that the service is often read 
without any thought, apparently, of bringing 
out its full meaning. This letter of which 
Ispoke says: ‘‘Possibly the clergy who do 
not often have a chance to listen, do not 
know how this kind of reading sounds to 
those who sit in the pews. The service is 
certainly worthy of the reader’s best efforts, 
and if he shows by his manner that it is sim- 
ply a matter of business with him—a per- 
functory thing—the congregation is apt to 
take the same view of it, and they are as 
glad as he is when it is ended. I fear our 
clergy generally do not realize how impor- 
tant is the reading of the service, and it 
seems as if not sufficient stress is laid upon 
it in our seminaries. The reader as well 
as the choir should aim to make the service 
as impressive as possible, and he really has 
more to do with it than they, Even the 
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preaching is secondary to the reading, as 
there is much less of it in our service.” 
Now, these are very sensible words, and 
the clergy would do well to take them to 
heart. Not being in active service, I al- 
ways hear the service read, and in the last 
three years I have heard it read in a great 
many different churches, and my conclusion 
is that about half the readers read vadly, 
and many atrociously. We are better off in 
this respect than the English, for many of 
their clergy employ that curious English 
accent, which is almost like a patois to an 
American, and does away with the effect 
of the soft and sweet timbre of their voices, 
so far superior to our own. In one church I 
have attended ‘‘word”’ is always pronounced 
‘“‘wee-urd” and ‘‘world,” ‘‘wee-urld.” In an- 
other, ‘‘mercies” are pronounced ‘‘mairse’’ 
and ‘‘glory,” ‘“‘glo,” without. the slightest 
attention being paid to the last syllables. 
I said to a young clergyman the other day: 
“T did not hear ‘to’ or ‘for,’ or ‘the’ or ‘and,’ 
one single time in the lessons you read, and 
the omission of them made the reading al- 
most unintelligible.” The smallest words 
are often as important as ‘‘Mesopotamia,”’ 
and the slurring of them makes abso- 
lute nonsense out of the lessons, as also does 
the putting too great stress upon them. 
Although the Southern clergymen often 
have far pleasanter voices than Northern- 
born men, yet they read often in such a 
“clipped” way. ‘‘Board” is pronounced 
“bode,” and ‘‘more” ‘‘mo,’’ and so on. 


The writer of the letter is correct when 
he says that too little attention is paid to 
the reading of the service in the seminaries. 
Things may have changed very much since 
my time (though to judge from the reading 
of the young clergymen to whom I listen, 
they have not), but in the seminary where 
1 was educated not the slightest attention 
was given to our reading. I say frankly 
that if there is no time to do this in the 
present curriculum, then give up Hebrew 
and teach reading. It will be far more 
profitable to the souls of the people. I think 
the students ought to read the service in 
turn, and a professor who knows the busi- 
ness Ought to notice their faults and correct 
them at a suitable time. If you say he 
could not then worship himself—well, let 
him worship at some other time, and so help 
thousands of people to worship with more 
devotion every Sunday. Often I cannot 
worship, my blood curdles to hear that mag- 
nificent compilation of Evuglish, the service 
of the Book of Common Prayer, gabbled and 
muttered, and mumbled, and read with no 
more feeling than if it were the minutes of 
the last meeting. 


I do not believe any appreciable fraction 
of the clergy are as great fools as one with 
whom [remonstrated about his gabbling, and 
who said: ‘‘Oh, it was only Matins. They 
are unimportant. It is the Communion Office 
only that counts.” Ido. not ask for ‘‘fine” 
reading. The writer of the letter instances 
a certain clergyman’s reading as a model. I 
differ with him entirely. When that cler- 
gyman read you could not keep the elocu- 
tion out of your mind. The service is not to 
be read like Marc Antony’s oration over the 
body of Cesar. The thing for which I ap- 
peal is simply clear, distinct, rather slow 
reading, marking the changes in time and 
place and subject by different intonations, 
and above all, minding the stops. If the 


clergy will only pay attention to a few sim-. 


ple rules, for which no elocution teacher is 
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needed, the whole worship of their people 
would be transformed. 


5 5. pg 
The Missionary Question 
BY GEO. H. MCKNIGHT, D. D. 


S this subject is vital, not only to the 

prosperity, but to the very existence, 

of the Church, I may be permitted, perhaps, 

as one who was a member of the old Board 

of Missions, and now of the Missionary 

Council, to offer some suggestions which 
seem to me important. 

First of all, let us remember in regard to 
plans and methods, that there is no machin- 
ery which is perfect. Secondly, that change 
is not necessarily improvement. Thirdly, 
that often machinery is good enough if prop- 
erly worked. Under present methods there 
has been a great advance in the missionary 
work of the Church. Let any one read the 
circular issued not long since entitled, 
‘‘What isthe Board of Missions Doing?” 
and he will be convinced that a vast deal 
has been accomplished. Our domain has 
been largely extended, churches, schools, 
jurisdictions, have been multiplied. If we 
look back forty or fifty years we see that 
‘ta little one has become a thousand, and a 
small one a strong nation.” At home and 
abroad the work has been going on with ef- 
ficiency and success, and the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the children of the Sunday 
school raise now threefold more money for 
missions, than the whole Church raised not 
sO Many years ago. 

But it is easy to find fault. There are 
grumblers everywhere in Church and State. 
We have them in all our parishes; there al- 
ways have been, and probably always will 
be, those who think if they were at the head 
of affairs everything would go on success- 
fully. But we observe, as a rule, that the 
fault-finders are by no means the best work- 
ers or givers, and no change should be made 
as a concession to them. 

The proposition to change the Board of 
Missions to the House of Bishops, or tomake 
that House a Board of Missions, isone which 
should not be adopted without the most seri- 
ous consideration. The ground taken by 
some, that the bishops are the chief mis- 
sionaries, or should be the chief missionar- 
ies,of the Church, will no doubt be accepted, 
but this is a very different thing from con- 
stituting them the Board of Missions. To 
meet frequently as a board would be utterly 
impracticable, and if they did, they would 
have to adopt the same or similar methods 
of business to carry on the work, that now 
exist. Besides, they are consecrated for a 
different purpose, and if faithful to their 
duties in their respective dioceses, they 
would have no time to devote tothe general 
work of missions. A man of the eloquence 
and ability of Bishop Dudley, as secretary, 
might indeed arouse the Church to a high 
degree of enthusiasm for a time, but we be- 
lieve that he would, in the long run, do 
more good in his legitimate field of labor. 

To come down now to the bottom facts, 
what do we need to add to the efficiency of 
the missionary work? We need that every 
man, woman, and child, shall be interested 
in this work and do something to help it on. 
How can this be done? There are just two 
classes of persons that can doit; viz., the 
bishops and the rectors of parishes. If they 
would do their duty in their respective 
fields of labor, if they would carry out the 
plan of systematic and proportionate giving 
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which the Board has advocated for years, 
and which Dr. Langford did his utmost to 
make a success, the treasury would be full, 
there would be no deficits at the end of the 
year, and no missionary enterprise, at home 
or abroad, that could not be pushed on, by 
the blessing of God, to triumphant success. 

How then can the bishops help on this 
work with the greatest efficiency? I hope 
in answering this question I shall not be 
deemed obtrusive or presumptuous. Suppose 
now, that when a bishop visits a parish, in- 
stead of preaching an elaborate sermon 
upon some great doctrine of the Faith,after 
a brief address to those confirmed, he should 
exhort the people in a plain and practical 
way todo their duty to their rector, their 
own parish, and to the Church at large. Let 
him ask: ‘‘What are you doing to uphold 
the hands of the minister in his arduous 
work? What are you doing for missions? 
What are you doing for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom? When your rector brings this 
subject before you, do you listen and re- 
spond to his appeals, or frown and turn 
away? If he tries to carry out a systematic 
plan, do you endorse it and co-operate with 
him, or oppose it? Do you make a sharp 
distinction between paying and giving, be- 
tween what you pay for the support of the 
Church where you ani your children enjoy 
all the privileges of the Gospel, and what 
you contribute to charity and missions; or 
do you say that charity begins at home, and 
confine all your contributions to your own 
parish, and turnacold shoulder to every 
enterprise for the extension of the Church 
and the spread of Christ’s kingdom through- 
out the world?” Asa bishop he can say what 
many a rector does not dare to say, what in 
fact he could not say without offending 
some and alienating others. If the bishops 
were todo this, how they would strengthen 
the hands of the ministry! how they would 
arouse the people toa higher standard of 
giving and working! If they would do this 
would they not accomplish all that can be 
accomplished for the cause, and far more 
than they could do as a Missionary Board? 

What we need is to work efficiently the 
machinery we have. Can this be done in 
any better way than for each minister to do 
the duty that pertains to his particular or- 
der? We have wheels within wheels, and 
the mechanism is all right, but it must be 
energetically worked. Of course all ma- 
chinery is vain without faith and devotion. 
We must have ‘‘the Spirit in the wheels.’ 
Nevertheless, plans and methods must be 
carried out in a common-sens3 business 
way. What better system can we have than 
the pledge system? Wherever this has been 
adopted and faithfully carried out, the of- 
ferings have greatly increased—sometimes 
even tenfold, and I believe this could be 
done in nearly all of our parishes, if the 
bishops would heartily second the efforts of 
the rectors by their presence and voice. 


Ido not mean in what I have said to find 
fault with our bishops, who have great 
cares and heavy burdens to bear, but with 
all due deference to their office, I make 
these suggestions from the standpoint of a 
parish priest. It is conceded on all sides 
that if the systematic plan of giving were 
generally adopted, we should have money 
enough for all our present wants, and for 
the extension of the Church in every new 
field of labor presented. An offering from 
each one, even though small, would swell 
the aggregate into millions. 
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But what are the facts in the case? In- 
stead of an offering from each member or 
each communicant of the Church, there are 
numbers of parishes which make no offering 
at all. By the last report of the Board, 
there are in this diocese of Central New 
York, ninety-two parishes not reported as 
making any offering for domestic missions, 
and eighty in Western New York. There 
are ten churches in Buffalo not reported in 
the list as giving anything; and so through- 
out the whole Church there are over two 
thousand non-contributing parishes. The 
truth is, that about one-third of the parishes 
are carrying on the whole missionary work 
of the Church. What is the meaning of 
this? It is said sometimes that many of 
these parishes are small and feeble. But is 
there any excuse for not having an offering? 
I venture to say that they will continue 
feeble, and grow more feeble, if they do 
nothing for missions. 

Who is to blame? Mainly the rectors or 
missionaries in charge. But have the bish- 
ops no responsibility here? Can they not 
insist that an offering shall be made in 
every parish annually for this great work? 
They may not specify any amount, but they 
certainly have aright to say that an offer- 
ing shall be made. Even a small offering 
would help to swell an aggregate to enor- 
mous proportions. Think of such facts as 
these—the price of a single car ride per day 
from each one of our 600,000 communicants, 
would give the Board of Missions over ten 
millions of dollars annually, and the price of 
a single cigar, over twenty millions. And 
yet this sum is spent by thousands, and tens 
of thousands, of avowed Christians, as too 
paltry an amount to be considered. 

When you look at such facts as these, and 
then think of the vast sums spent in worldly 
amusements, in dress and fashion, in pleas- 
ure, travel, and luxurious living, in self-in- 
dulgence of every kind, by Christian peo- 
ple, isit not enough to make the heart sick 
when we see how difficult it is to raise one- 
tenth of this sum for missions, and how many 
never contribute one dollar a year for this 
most sacred cause of Christ and the Church? 

There was a time in the history of Israel 
when the nation was accused of robbing 
God. But the people said: ‘‘Wherein have 
we robbed Thee”? The reply was: ‘‘In tithes 
and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse, 
for ye have robbed me, even this whole na- 
tion.” 

They had not robbed God by any positive 
act, they had not assaulted the battlements 
of heaven and filched the gold from His 
throne, but they had neglected their duty. 
They had failed to contribute the tithes 
and offerings necessary to maintain His 
Church, and carry forward His work. Does 
not this nation deserve a similar rebuke, 
and may we not well fear the righteous 
judgments of heaven? When we think how 
God has blessed us, how for years He has 
showered His benefits upon this whole land, 
in fruits and grains, in fountains and depths, 
in silver and gold, in everything in short 
that goes to advance and increase the ma- 
terial wealth of a great nation; but more 
than all, giving us the revelation of His 
dear Son, Jesus Christ; when, I say, we 
think of all this, and then consider the in- 
difference and neglect of duty upon the part 
of multitudes of avowed Christian people, 
and the unbelief and wickedness on the 
part of millions of others, may we not well 
fear the fate of His ancient people? Do not, 
indeed, the words of warning come with 
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ringing emphasis to our ears: ‘‘Be not 
high minded, but fear; for if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed that He 


spare not thee’? 
Se 


The One Body 


ISHOP HARE has lately sentthe follow- 
ing letter to a communicant, which may 
be of interest elsewhere: 


I have your letter of April 29th, saying: ‘‘I 
wish to withdraw my name as a member of the 
Episcopal Church of this place; there being no 
rector here, I hardly know what steps to take 
to get this done. Ihave applied for membership 
to the first Church of Christ, Scientist, of Bos- 
ton, Mass , but cannot be admitted until I have 
a dismissal and a recommend from thisChurch.” 

Before answering, let me explain. 

In your Baptism you were admitted into the 
“one body”; viz., the Holy Catholic Church, 
and in your Confirmation and admission to the 
Holy Communion, that membership was made 
complete. By virtue cf it you would bea mem- 
ber of any particular congregation of our Com- 
munion where you might be, in New York, in 
Canada, in England, inIreland, etc. And so, as 
you happen just now to live in ———, you are a 
member of the particular congregation there 
known as Grace church. The main fact, how- 
ever, is that you belong to the one body, ‘‘the 
Church, which is His Body.” 

The ‘‘Church of Christ, Scientist,’ is no part 
of the ‘‘one body,” the Church. Nomore a part 
of it than a few persons would bea part of the 
Masonic body, if, without authority, they got 
together and called themselves a Mascnic lodge. 
It would, therefore, be impossible for the Holy 
Catholic Church to which you belong to dismiss 
you to the care of such an unauthorized society 
as the ‘Church of Christ, Scientist,’ for that 
would make the Church a party toa very wrong 
act. 

Some of the doctrines taught by the Christian 
Scientists involve dangerous error, in my opin- 
ion, but a person can have muchsympathy with 
many of their views and yetremain, and be hap- 
py, in the Holy Catholic Church; but to leave 
that Church, and seek membership, as you pro- 
pose, in what is called the ‘‘Church of Christ, 
Scientist,’’ is a very different matter, and no 


‘minister of the Church could in any way bea 


party to ib. 
psi ees 


Letters to the Editor 


REV. PETER MUHLENBERG 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In a recent communication, signed ‘‘Another 
Episcopalian,’ in a Philadelphia paper mailed 
your office on the 21st, there is a reference to 
the ‘‘Rev. Peter Muhlenberg’’ as an Episcopal 
minister. This is an error; he was the Lutheran 
pastor of a congregation in or near the present 
city of Reading, Pa. It was in the early days 
of the Revolutionary War, when troops were 
needed, and this Lutheran minister resolved 
upon the course which he speedily and success- 
fully accomplished. It was an extraordinary 
scene in that house of worship, but those were 
extraordinary times—‘'times that tried men’s 
souls.’? The scene was reproduced in tableaux 
given in aid of some soldiers’ charity during the 
late Civil War; and also on a float during the cel- 
ebration of the bi-centennial anniversary of the 
founding of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, in 
October,1882. As the writer remembers, the stage 
of one of our theatres was set to resemble the 
interior of a church. As the curtain rose, the 
congregation (who were all choristers of our 
German Lutheran congregations) was singing a 
verse of Luther’s battlehymn, toits appropriate 
chorale, with orchestral and organ accompani- 
ment. In a ‘‘wine-glass pulpit” stood the repre- 
sentative of the Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, with 
an open Bible before him, who said: ‘‘I will 
read for our instruction a part of the 3d chapter 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes.’”> He read eight 
verses; at the close of the 8th verse occur these 
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words: ‘A time of war and a time of peace,’” 
which he slowly pronounced, and closing the 
Book, said: ‘‘And the time of war has come.’” 
Then, deliberately removing his black gown, he 
appeared in the full uniform of a colonel of the 
Continental army. On the outside of the build- 
ing the drums beat, and following their leader,, 
the congregation withdrew. The next tableau 
represented the churchyard, with its monu- 
ments, grave-stones, etc.,and the colonel seated 
at a table mustering in his congregation. 

These tableaux were historically correct; but: 
no stage could contain the number who volun- 
teered. He was commissioned to raise a regi- 
ment; but there was material enough for three: 
regiments, so he was commissioned as brigadier- 
general, and the Muhlenberg brigade became 
part of Washington’s forces. 

The Rev. Wm. A. Muhlenberg, D. D., founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, was undoubt- 
edly related to the General; he may have 
been his grandson or nephew. Dr. Muhlenberg 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. 
in the class of 1815. He must have been then 
18 years old in order to meet the required age 
for the degree of B. A. 


THE ALFRED MILLENARY 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: 

As the subject of the mutual sympathy and 
common origin of the two great nations of Anglo- 
Saxon descent—the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world—is now before the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic, may I draw your 
readers’ attention to the coming festivities in 
1901, in memory of the thousandth anniversary 
of King Alfred the Great's death? I think 
Americans and Englishmen alike may claim him 
as a founder and benefactor of many national 
institutions. Many of the institutions which 
Americans carried with them from England to 
their new home were founded or consolidated by 
Alfred. Of the British navy he was the foun- 
der, fcr he noticed that command of the British 
channel was needed by England, and it is by 
that maritime enterprise at a far later date that 
the New England States were founded. I believe 
that Americans look far more to the historic 
monuments of the Old Country as their antiqui- 
ties than to the curious monuments of the Mound 
Builders of Wisconsin, or of the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan. I would suggest, therefore, to educated 
Americans, especially American Churchmen, 
that they should consider whether something 
ought not to be done for King Alfred's memory, 
not only in Winchester, Wantage, Oxford, and 
London, but in Chicago and elsewhere in the 
United States. The Mayor of Winchester acts 
as secretary (address ‘‘the Mayor, Winchester, 
England”’’), for Winchester was Alfred’s capital. 
I was glad to hear a citizen of Chicago at the 
Lord Mayor’s meeting on the subject in London. 
I would suggest that local committees might be 
formed in leading American cities; e.g , Chicago, 
and the matter of the observance be considered. 

Leford, London. W. L. Lacu-Szyrma, 

Vicar of Barkingside. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. D. A. Bonnar has resigned the charge of 
St. Stephen's parish, Middlebury, Vt. His address 
for the present will be Vineland, N J. 


The Rev. H. L. Burleson has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s chusch, Waupaca, Wis.. to accept. 
the curacy of St. Luke’s church, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Rev. Frank Miller Baum has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Mark’s church, Pen Yan,W. N.Y. Dur- 
ing August he will take the services at St. John’s, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


The Rev. Joshua Cowpland, late of Vineland, N. J., 
has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s church 
Concord, Pa., and is in residence there. 


The Rev. Hobart Chetwood should be addressed at 
Pacific Grove, Cal., where he has taken duty, in 
charge of St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea. 


The Rev. H. Page Dyer has taken charge of St. An- 
drew’s church, Buffalo, during the absence of the rec- 
tor, and desires his mail addressed to him at 380 
Franklin st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Rev. P Gavan Duffy has entered upon the rec- 
torship of St. George’s church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The address of the Rev. W. C. Emhardt is changed 
from Salina, Kan., to Arkansas City, Kan. 

The Rev. J. Wilmer Gresham has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. James’ church, Baton Rouge, La. 


The Rev. John Dows Hills, associate rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Philadelphia, sailed for Europe June 
4th, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss Hills. Address 
for the summer. care of J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old 
Broad st., London. 


The Rev. G. He ithcote Hills, rector of the church of 
the Holy Trinity, West Chester, Pa., sailed for Europe 
June 4th. 

The Rev. Samuel Harrington Littell has been ap- 
pointed a missionary in the foreign field, with station 
at Wuchang, China. 

The Rev. Horace Clark Hooker has accepted the 
curacy of the church of the Incarnation, New York. 


The present address of the Rev. Henry A. F. Hoyt, 
of St. John’s church, Lower Merion. Pa., is chaplain 
of 6th Regt. Pennsylvania Vol., Camp Alger, Falls 
Church, Va. 

The Rev. Charles Trask Lewis, missionary at St. 
Luke's, Clermont, N. Y., has accepted the curacy of 
the church of the Messiah, Providence, R. I. Address 
25 Messer st., Providence, R. I. 


The Rev. W. H. Loveless has resigned the curacy 
of St. John’s church, Montgomery, Ala. 

The Rev.J. E. H. Leeds, B.D.,dean of Salina, diocese 
of Kansas, sails for England on 14th inst. Address 
care of Lady Leeds, Sion Hill, Bath, england. 

The Rev. Ernest Mariett has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Messiah, Wood’s Holl, Mass. 


The Rev. G. A. Ottmann has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. Wm. Clendenin Robertson has been ap- 
pointed missionary at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Rev. Caleb Rochford Stetson has been appoint- 
ed to the staff of St. Mark’s pro-cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Rev. Howard Stoy has resigned his connection 
with St. Paul's parish, Camden, N. J. 


The Rev. John W. Shackelford, D. D., has just re- 
turned from his tour in Eur. pe. 


The Rev. C. W. Turner has taken charge of St. 
James’ church, Caldweil. Lake George, N. Y. 


The Rev. Holly Wilberforce has accepted the curacy 
of Christ church, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. Lauren Pettibone Wolfe has accepted the 
curacy of Corist church, Williamsport, C. Pa. 


To Correspondents 


CATHOLIC.— Your conclusion 1s correct. No clergy- 
man is warranted, under the law of the Church, in in- 
viting a denominational minister to officiate in his 
church or take any part in divine service. 


Official 


THE address of the Rev. Wm. J. Gold, S. T. D. 
warden of the Western Theological Seminary, is 
“Bishopthorpe,” Lima, Ind. All letters on Sem- 
inary business should be addressed accordingly. 

THE House of Rest, Tiverton, R. I., will open 
Thursday, June 30th. Until then, address SISTERS 
OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, 383 Benefit st., Providence, 
R. I. 

THE Standing Committee of the diocese of Dallas 
has given consent to the consecration of the Ven. 
W. M. Brown as Bishop-coadjutor of Arkansas. 

Hupson STUCK, 

Secretary Standing Committee, Diocese of Dallas. 


GENERAL CONVENTION 
ANY information that may be oesired concerning 
the arrangements for the next meeting of the Gener- 
al Convention, in Washington, D. C., Oct. 5th, may be 
obtained by addressing the REV. RICHARD P. WIL- 
LIAMS, rector of Trinity church, chairman of Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 


HOBART COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT WEEK CALENDAR 

Sunday, June 19th. 8:00 A. M.. early Communion at 
St. John’s chapel; 10:30 4. M. (Trinity church), ser- 
mon beforethe St. John’s Guild, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
A. Neely, S. T. D., Maine; 8:00 P. M. (Trinity church), 
Baccalaureate sermon by the Rey. J. Houston Eccle- 
ston, D. D. 

Monday, June 20th. Entrance examinations; fresh- 
man prize declamations; 8:00 P. M. (opera house), 
students’ entertainment. 

Tuesday, June 21st. Meeting of Board of Trustees; 
White rhetorical prize orations; Class Day exercises; 
annual meeting of the Associate Alumni; Alumni so- 
cial gathering. 

Wednesday, June 22d. Seventy-third annual Com- 
mencement. Address memorial of Clarence Arm- 
strong Seward, class of 1848, by Hon. Edward Patter- 
son, Justice of the Supreme Court, New York. Ad- 
dress by Vice-Chancellor, Brig.-Gen. Edward Stuy- 
vesant Bragg, class of 1848, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Com- 
mencement dinner; reception by the president. 
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KEMPER HALL, KENOSHA, WIS. 

THH annual Retreat at Kemper Hall for associates 
and other ladies, will begin with Vespers on Tuesaday, 
June 21st, closing with the Celebration on Saturday, 
June 25th, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, 
Superior of the congregation of Our Holy Saviour, 
conductor. Please address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 
at Kemper Hall. 


Ordinations 


In All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis., by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr, Nicholson, Bishop of Milwaukee, on 
Trinity Sunday, June 5th, the following were or- 
dained to thediaconate: William Poyntelle Kemper, 
M. A. (Hobart Coll. and Gen. Sem. ; William Axford 
Benjamin Holmes (Nashotah Sem.); James Augus- 
tus Baynton (Nashotah Seminary); Richard Rowley 
(Queen’s Coll., Newfield). The candidates were 
presented by the Rev. Canon St. George, and the ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. C. B. B. Wright, Ph. D., of 
the cathedral. Mr. K2mper who is a grandson of the 
Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., first bishop of Wis- 
consin, will serve his diaconate at the cathedral, Mil- 
waukee; Mr. Holmes is to become curate of Fox 
Lake. Wis ; Mr. Baynton goes to the diocese of Mar- 
quette, and Mr. Rowley is to be curate of Rice Lake 
and Barron, Wis. 


On Whitsunday the service of ordination was held 
in St. Paul's church, Cleveland, and five young men 
weie advanced to the priesthood: The Rev. Messrs. 
Robert L. Paddock, Herbert L. Gaylord, Charles D. 
Lafferty, Wm. C. Sheppard. and Edward G. McFar- 
land. The preface to the ordinal was read by the Rev. 
Geo. H. McGrew, rector of the parish. Bishop White- 
head, of Pittsburgh, preached the sermon. Canon 
Watson presented the candidates, and Bishop Leon- 
ard, assistea by Dr. McGrew and Canon Watson, per- 
formed the act of consecration. Mr. Paddock whois 
Dr. McGrew's assistant at St. Paul's. is still connected 
with the diocese of Connecticut, and was ordained at 
the request of Bishop Williams. Bishop Worthing- 
ton, of Nebraska, was presentin the chancel. The 
vested choir of the church, composed of men and 
women, rendered the music of the occasion. 


On Ascension Day, May 19th, at Grace cathedral, 


_ Topeka, Kas., the Rev. Lewis L. Susan, missionary 


at Kingman, Kas., and parts adjacent, and the Rev. 
Wm. Chauncey Emhardat, assistant chaplain and pro- 
fessor at St. John’s Military School, Salina, Kas., 
were advanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D. D., Bishop of the 4d ocese. 
The candidates were presented respec ively by the 
Rev. M. J. Bywater and the Rev. Albert Watkins, and 
the sermon was by the Very Rev. John W. Sykes. 


In St. John's chapel, Trinity parish, New York 
city, on Sunday, May 22d, Messrs. Wm. Clendenin 
Robertson, and John A. Chapin were ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Gailor of Tennesee. The candi- 
dates were presented by Dean Hoffman. The Holy 
Communion was celebrated by Bishop Gailor. The 
offering was devoted to the missionary enterprise in 
Eastern Tennesse where Mr. Robertson expects to la- 
bor. Mr. Chapin will engage in mission work in con- 
nection with Calvary chapel, New York city. 


On June 3d, in Grace church, Syracuse, C. N. Y., 
Bishop Huntington advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Saphore, G. H. Purdy, and W. D 
Manross. The candidates were presented by the Rev. 
Dr.Theo. Babcock, examining chaplain, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Mockridge 


Obituary 
MEMORIAL 
“Tknow thy works, and thy labors, and thy pitience.”’ 


ANN MATILDA PIFFARD whose earthly journey 
ended May 15th, at the old family residence, Oak For- 
est. Piffard, N. Y., was one of those rare characters 
to whom the old and young, the happy and the heavy- 
ladened, instinctively turned. *‘She was the cheeriest 
of comforters, the truest of friends.’’ To her convic- 
tions of right she showed the unswerving loyalty 
which was one of the marked traits of her character. 
Though an invalid more than forty years, and suffer- 
ing greatly much of the time, she scarcely seemed to 
think of herself. When, for weeks at a time, she could 
not leave her bed, her hands never ceased their labor 
of love for the unfortunate, for the wealth of her 
heart flowed out to the poorest, and her pity included 
the lowest. 

She was the youngest daughter of the late David 
Piffard,a man of rich attainments, whose charming 
home was the abode of the most generous hospitality 
and the gathering placesof the most celebrated sa- 
vants and scientists whose travels brought them in 
this direction.” 


IN MEMORIAM OF THE REV. GEORGE J. MAGILL 


At a meeting of the vestry of Trinity church, New- 
port, R. I., held Thursday afternoon, May 26, 1898, for 
the purpose of taking action on the death and burial 
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of the Rev. George J. Magill, late rector of Trinity, 
the following set of resolutions was adopted: 

In the removal of the late Rev. George J. Magill, 
D. D., from his earthly service as rector of this 
parish, sorrow is brought to many homes, and itis 
with bowed heads and saddened hearts that the ves- 
try of Trinity church puts upon its records the fol- 
lowing minutes: 

A little more than twenty-five years ago, Dr. Ma- 
gill came to us as our pastor and guide. During al 
this long period he has been the friend and helper of 
all, rejoicing with those who rejoiced, and sorrowing 
with those who were heavy laden. A generation has 
come and a generation has gone, and to all, with re- 
joicing and compassion, he has ministered the offices 
of the Church. 

As a member of the Standing Committee for many 
years, he rendered valuable services to the diocese 
recognition of which was shown by his repeatedly be- 
ing chosen as its representative in the General Con- 
vention. There his abilities were further recognized, 
and he served on important committees of the Church 
at large. 

His devotion to his life’s work, yet his perfect will- 
ingness to make all his plans subservient to his Mas- 
ter’s will, is shown in his own words, written three 
days before submitting himself to the ordeal which 
has proved fatal: ‘The probability, with God’s good 
help. of renewed health and vigor for my work, is the 
great encouragement which fortifies me; and on the 
other hand, the convictior thatif He hasnomore work 
for me to do here on earth, He may (all unworthy as 
Iam) have other service for me higher up, makes the 
ordeal seem less intolerable.’’ 

To his family we desire to express our deepest sym- 
pathy, and pray that ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God, even our Father, which hath loved us. and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts, and establish 
you in every good word and work.”’ 

Resolved: Trat the secretary be instructed to fur- 
nish the family of the deceased with a copy of these 
resolutions, and also a copy for the press. 

WILLIAM J. COZZENS, 
Clerk of the vestry. 


Died 
HEDGES —Entered into rest and life eternal, Satur- 
day, May 21st, 3898, ‘William Hedges, at Bradford, 
Steuben Co., N. Y., inthe 7lst year of hisage. A com- 
municant of the Church. Funeral at St. Andrew's. 
church, May £3d, and burial in the beautiful village 
cemetery near the church. 


WHiIT#.—At his residence in West Philadelphia, 
Pa., on June 1, 1898, Rev. William Augustus White. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and.stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


ear. 
°. N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 


very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By successful and experienced school- 
master (choirmaster and organist), somewhat infirm, 
position in family or Church institution. Salary pro 
portionate to services. DAVID S. L. JOHNSON, Edge- 
field, C. H., South Carolina. 

Fr. SworD, at Manistee, Mich., would be giad to 
have the loan of a green chasuble, veil,and burse for a 
short time, until he may be able to procure one for the 
parish. 

WANTED CLERGYMAN.— Would like a married man 
of middle age,energetic, and good Sunday school wv ork- 
er. Address J. I. MONKS, JR., Warden, Watertown, 
Ss. D: 

ORGANIST and choirmaster, thoroughly competent 
and experienced, is open to engagement, and is desir- 
ous of going out West or South. Unmarried (28). Ex- 
pert trainer of voices. Organ recitals. Address, F. C. 
C. G., this office. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, June, 1898 


1, EMBER Day. Red. 
a3. EMBER Day. a 

4. EMBER Day. Red. (White at Evensong.) 
5. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 
ll. Sv. BARNABAS, Apostle. Red (Green at Evensong) 


12. Ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 2a Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. NATIVITY ST. JOHN BAPTIST. White. 
26. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


Music 
BY VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN 

What can I[ say that is not said 

By gifted bards in tuneful rhyme; 
Or sing, that has not yet been sung 

By minstrelsy in strains sublime; 
Or trace ,in letters flaming gold, 

Meet praise of music, love untold? 


And yet my heart would fain express 

The ‘‘thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” 
The beauty, joy, and loveliness 

Of melody in passing years; 
The moments blest my soul has found 

In sweetest harmonies of sound. 


*Twas ever thus: in childhood’s day 
How oft I paused ’mid eager play 
To list. from far-off, chiming bell 
The echoes on the breezes swell; 
Or follow rippling brook along, 
And raptured, list some wild bird’s song. 


In twilight hours I would steal 

Apart from youthful concourse gay, 
And where the old piano stood. 

My fingers o’er the keys would stray; 
In blissful mood I'd lingering play 

Soft strains of unforgotten lay. 


No joy there is, transient or deep, 
In music cannot uttered be, 

No grief the soul despairing keep 
Untouched by her sweet sympathy; 

And there’s no heart-pain but from choice 
May soothed be by her sweet voice. 


Within the sacred bounds of home, 

Or ’mid the crowded concert halls; 
Or, oftener still, where prayers ascend, 
And praises, in the temple walls— 
My soul has soared on pinions brigbt 
To realms of happiness and light. 


"Tis but a prelude to the strain 

The saints shall hear around the throne, 
From harpers of the white-robed train 

Whose crowns of gold are won. 
Oh, may I list that seraph song, 

And join the music of that throng! 

Herndon, Pa. : 
_ ot, — 


The Festival of St. Barnabas 


ES original name of the Apostle was 
Joses. He was a ‘‘Levite, of the coun- 
try of Cyprus.” Although not of the twelve, 
he was, like St. Paul, numbered with ‘‘the 
glorious company of the Apostles.” His 
distinguishing characteristic caused the 
Apostles to call him ‘‘Barnabas, which is, 
being interpreted, the son of consolation.” 

The Revised Version says ‘‘son of exhor- 
tation,” and makes ‘‘son of consolation” the 
marginal reading. The rendering is more 
accurate, but, doubtless, that of the Author- 
ized Version witnesses to the way in which 
St. Barnabas exercised his prophetic gift. 
From what is said of him in the Acts and 
in the Epistles, we know that he was an 
earnest, generous, high-minded man, of 
commanding presence and winning person- 
ality. These qualities enabled him tobe of 
signal service to the Church, and to St. 
Paul personally, at the opening up of tke 
grand career of that first great Christian 
missionary—the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
St. Luke, in the Acts, tells us how ‘‘when 
Saul was come to Jerusalem, he essayed to 
join bimself to the disciples, but they were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he 
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was a disciple. But Barnabas took him and 
brought him to the Apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the 
way, and that He had spoken to him, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus 
in the name of Jesus.” 

Neither Paul nor Barnabas was of Pales- 
tinian origin. That of itself helped them 
to look at things in a large way. There was 
much in common betweenthem. By nature 
and by grace they were most efficient fel- 
low-helpers in the cause of Christ. The dif- 
ference that arose between them cencern- 
ing John Mark will not seem so strange 
when we remember that both of them were 
men of pronounced personality, and that it 
was perhaps natural that in such a matter 
Barnabas should side with his sister’s son. 
But their difference was over-ruled for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. From the way 
that St. Paul subsequently speaks of St. 
Barnabas, it would seem that their conten- 
tion at Antioch left no permanent breach 
in their personal relations. St. Paul was 
not the man to make much of a difference 
that involved no principle of the doctrine of 
Christ, nor could he ever be unmindful of 
the fact that St. Barnabas had been his fast 
friend when he most needed one. 

The action of Barnabas towards Paul in 
espousing his cause before the Apostles, 
was characteristic of the man. It helps us 
to understand why he was called ‘‘the son of 
consolation.’’ His generous, sympathetic 
nature made him a mediator and peace- 
maker at a critical time in the life of the 
infant Church. What was the secret of his 
power? ‘‘He was a good man and full of 
the Holy Ghost, and of faith.” To be ina 
right relation to God; to be good; to be 
guided by the Holy Ghost; to live the life of 
faith; this is to be in the way of helpfulness, 
comfort, consolation, to those with whom we 
come in contact. Alas! that it should be 
the ambition of so few. It should be the 
purpose of us all. 

There is much that we cannot be. It is 
the part of few, very few, to be numbered 
with the gifted, or to be found among the 
great of this world. It is, however, in the 
power of us all to be good. And how much 
better it is to be good than only to be great, 
or even to seem great. England’s late great 
laureate often spoke loftier, but seldom 
wiser, words than when he said: 

‘“Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good, 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.”’ 


What this world accounts greatness comes 
to very few, and often by the accident of 
birth, of physical endowment, or mere op- 
portunity, more than by any surpassing 
merit. The world does not so much need 
great men as good men, and to be good is, 
by the grace of God, within the power of us 
all. The poor we have always with us, and 
not only the poor in purse, but the poor in 
spirit, those to whom in one way or another 
has come sorrow, pain, grief, loss, tribula- 
tion. Itis the portion of the many. If it 
has not yet come to us, it will some day, and 
then at least we shall know how blessed is 
the ministry of a ‘‘son of consolation,” and 
what St. Paul must have meant in saying: 
‘‘Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comfort; who comforteth 
us in all our tribulation, that we may be 
able to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.” 
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“The world’s a room of sickness, where each heart 

Knows its own anguish and unrest! # 

The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 

Is his who skills of comfort best; 

Whom by the softest step and gentlest tone 

Enfeebled spirits own, 

And love to raise the languid eye, 
When, like an angel's wing, they feel him fleeting 
by.”’ Ss. 
— 
HAUNCEY B. BREWSTER whose por- 
trait appears on our cover page, was born 
in Windham, Conn., in 1848, and is a lineal 
descendant of Elder William Brewster who 
was the leader of the Mayflower band of pil- 
grims. He studied at Hopkins Grammar 
School, in New Haven, and then entered 
Yale College, from which he graduated 
when only 19 years of age. In 1871 he went 
to the Berkeley Divinity School, at Middle- 
town, and upon his graduation was ordained 
deacon; in 1873, he was advanced to the 
priesthood, and for the following eight years 
he was rector of Christ church, Rye, N. Y.; 
for four years he was in Detroit. From 
1885 to 1888, he ministered at Grace church, 
Baltimore, and for nine years was rector of 
Grace church, Brooklyn. In June, 1897, he 
was elected Bishop-coadjutor of Connuecti- 
cut, and was consecrated Oct. 28th, 1897, in 
Christ church, New Haven. Bishop Brew- 
ster’s present home is in Hartford, Conn. 
Se 
NSWER is frequently made by so-called 
Churchmen, when they are solicited to 
subscribe for a Church paper, that they 
can’t take so many papers: ‘‘We get all the 
Church news in the daily papers.” Yes, 
and you get the sermons, too, and so you 
don’t go tochurch. But what reliance can 
you place on Church news as interpreted by 
the average reporter? The following is a 
specimen of Church teachinug from a New 
York paper: ‘This ecclesiastical body 
claims to be an offshoot from the Church 
of England, which dates properly from 
Henry VIII.’s quarrel with Clement VII. on 
account of the Pontiff’s unwillingness to 
sanction his divorce from Catharine of Ar- 
ragon, and his marriage with Anne Boleyn.” 
That is the kind of ‘‘Church news” that 
nine-tenths of our Church families are read- 
ing. 
g ~x— 
R. GLADSTONE’S favorite hymns are 

said to have been ‘‘Rock of Ages,” of 
which he once made a beautiful Latin ver- 
sion, and the rendering of ‘‘Dies Ire,” 
which Scott introduced into the ‘‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel:’— 

“That day of wrath, that dreadful day 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 

How shall he meet that dreadful day?” 

For Charles Wesley’s hymns Mr. Glad- 
stone did not greatly care. He considered 
them much over-rated. ‘‘And he wrote 
more than Homer,” said Mr. Gladstone, on 
one occasion; ‘'7,000 hymns of thirty lines 
each, say; do the sum, gentlemen, and be 
appalled!” 

PP ee 

NEW volume of the Egypt Exploration 

Fund, to be published in the course of 
the coming summer, will embrace the con- 
tents of the most important papyri recent- 
ly discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. 
Some of these will be the following: The 
Logia, about which so much has been writ- 
ten during the last few months; a fragment 
of St. Matthew, dated in the third century; 
another of St. Mark, fifth century; two 
third-century fragments of early Chris- 
tian writings; fragment of the Acts of Paul 
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and Thecla, fifth century. These are the 
objects of chief theological interest. There 
are, in addition, a large number of frag- 
ments from Greek poets, orators, his- 
torians, and philosophers, including pas- 
sages from Thucydides, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Demosthenes. There are 
even a few Latin writings, some of which 
were hitherto unknown. There will be, it 
is stated, nearly 190 papyriinall. The vol- 
ume will be embellished with plates of some 
of the fragments. Altogether, it will be a 
book of unusual interest. 


BSS ms 
A Song In Every Tree 
BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER 


O anattentive ear it seemed as if the out- 
door world had suddenly burst into a 
rhapsody of melody over the gala attire 
which had so miraculously clothed its naked 
boughs. The leaves had come, silently, as 
asnow storm fallen in the night, and each 
beautiful blur of spring-time foliage,enhanc- 
ing the lithe beauty of tree, shrub, and vine, 
seemed but a bower of concealment, in which 
some ardent lover of fine raiment exulted in 
his environment. 

We went out to meet the wood thrush, 
but the day ordered its own events. The 
sky was that soft, tender blue which shows 
dimly, and without sparkle, from between 
vague masses of white, slowly moving cloud. 
All nature was eager with life—the sassa- 
-fras flaunted fragrant, fringy yellow buds; 
the elm lightly swayed long slender catkins 
of exquisite hue and texture; the oak un- 
folded jealously, in rare shades of pink and 
red, the first crinkled velvety leaves; even 
the catbrier concealed its wily barbs be- 
neath thin, delicately pointed leaves of 
freshest green. 

The catbird had come! It was in the half- 
light before the dawn when we heard his 
first mewing challenge, whimsically uttered 
like a drawling ‘‘say,” as though bespeak- 
ing attention to the soft, melodious solilo- 
quy which followed. Bad manners, but a 
eatbird is a bit rowdyish and unconventional! 
However unpopular the songster, the day- 
break meditation of this first catbird, heard 
in the ‘‘faltering of the night,” when other 
bird voices were yet slumbering, was en- 
chanting. 

Half-way down the hill we were stayed 
by a gay, rollicking ballad which rounded 
to the finale with a flourish of,self-satisfac- 
tion amusing to hear. Who was so well 
pleased with his lay? With the month of 
May our ears are assailed by such a bewil- 
dering medley, that each new song creates 
a@ momentary dumbness and struggle for 
recognition. So it was that the singer re- 
peated his measure before we cried: ‘‘The 
first orchard oriole!’’ He sang from the top- 
most spray of snowy apple blossoms, against 
which his yellow breast and black mask 
shone conspicuous. This yellow robe told 
us that he was here for his ‘‘second sum- 
mer,” and was yet too young to don his fath- 
er’s mahogany vestments. 

Within the field something hopped stealth- 
ily from the bushes to a near fence-post. 
We thought instantly, ‘‘Wren!” but noting 
the long line over the eye, the yellowish, 
beautifully striped breast and heavy bill, 
we saw that it was another newcomer. 
More than all these details did the wagging 
tale and self-conscious air identify him as 
the Louisiana water thrush. We traced 
his desultory flight in the hope of hearing 
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his fragment of song, but the shy bird only 
led us toa broad expanse of golden butter- 
cups which begot forgetfulness of his lay. 

Approaching the edge of the wood, we 
heard within a riotous jubilee of sound— 
cardinal, titmouse, wren, chipping spar- 
row, field sparrow, song sparrow, flicker, 
pluejay, downy woodpecker, all were in 
morning's tuneful mood, and utterly oblivi- 
ous of eachother. A towhee perched high 
in a treetop, and sang over and over his 
choicest spring song, as if he could never 
tire of its brief rhythm. What must have 
been his feelings when the saucy wren 
dared tosing that same song better than 
he himself could sing it! The white-eyed 
vireo crossed and re-crossed the ravine, 
turning his mocking music inside-out, up- 
side-down, and presenting it in every possi- 
ble light, with ingenuity surpassing the 
arts of a milliner with an old hat. He was 
in a charming mood, and twisted and turned 
his flexible contralto voice, from very joy of 
its possession. 

In the drooping boughs which clasped 
each other across the ravine, some ruby- 
crowned kinglets warbled their tiny mas- 
terpieces of finished, flawless melody. 
Where did they learn such art? Truly 
they must have behind them a long, long 
line of musical ancestors! Meanwhile, they 
fluttered ceaselessly from twig to twig, 
flinging out the tender notes with abandon, 
yet never still long enough to let us see the 
motion of those minute beaks. 

Down in the newly green tangle of black- 
berry bushes, the Maryland yellow-throat 
untiringly warned all comers against the 
‘‘witchery, witchery, witchery,” of spring- 
time. He was making an endless journey, 
from spray to spray, just beneath the top 
layer of leaves, and you might follow his ad- 
monition long before you caught a glimpse 
of the olive-green coat, golden-yellow vest, 
or black mask. A second sound issued 
from the blackberry jungle—that grating, 
teasing, gutteral clamor—what or who was 
that? What familiar, mirthful chord did 
that sound twang? Prolonged pause and 
hard thinking, and simultaneously we faced 
each other, and exclaimed explosively, 
‘Chat!’ Of course, now that he could no 
longer deceive us, the brilliantly feathered 
fellow emerged, and hanging over a dead 
branch, wagged his head, and hastened 
through his repertoire of mocking calls, as 
a roguish boy makes faces. To not one of 
his musical whistles did he treat our ears, 
on this, his first appearance. 

Now and then, like the lost fragment of a 
hymn floating over the walls of some se- 
cluded, leaf-buried nunnery, came the song 
of invisible white-throat sparrows, and 
made us temporarily deaf to all more insist- 
ent sounds. 

In the shadows of the damp, dark ravine, 
a pair of handsome visitors flitted like radi- 
ant ghosts, and only persistent following 
identified them as Swainson’s thrushes. 
They were indeed shy, and we disturbed 
their stately pose but tosee them resume it 
a little further on. It gave us quite a start 
to see them finally foraging upon the 
ground. It seemed a weak relapse from 
dignity. 

In the misty, white bowers veiling the or- 
chard boughs, Bachman’s sparrow trilled 
out rich, long-drawn notes of purest happi- 
ness, and robins sang their serene carols. 
Along the path dividing the orchard and 
the creek bank, countless groups of inno- 
cents raised blue, inquiring eyes, as though 
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beseeching us to tread carefully. Above 
our heads the-red eyed vireo, or ‘‘preacher,”’ 
with unshaken faith had taken up his well- 
worn text in tones of renewed freshness. 
More convincingly than ever he exhorted, 
till the listener felt there could be no argu- 
ment. 

Beneath the overhanging bank a silent 
wren stirred, and we saw something held 
tightly in his long bill. Was wren ever be- 
fore silent? He was obviously overwhelmed 
with the thought that somewhere, among 
the gnarled roots beneath our feet and be- 
yond our reach, he had a family depending 
upon his discretion. We could only allow 
him to slip away, wise as he came, with his 
unrevealed secret taunting our conscious- 
ness. 

A quartette of newly arrived Baltimore 
orioles made merry music among the tall 
trees overhanging the creek, their orange 
and black feathers bright against the green 
leaves. Watching them, our eyes fell upon 
the rarest guests of the day, who were feed- 
ing quietly in the crown of the tree above 
us. Rose-pink, black, and white—who else 
but the rose-breasted grosbeak! No one 
else bears so dainty a shield, and we noted 
well the heavy bill which mars the richly 
garbed grosbeak family. We counted five 
of them as they took silent flight to the far 
side of the creek. Human nature is never 
quite satisfied—-we had hardly expected 
to see this bird here at all, and now be- 
moaned the fact that he had indeed visited 
us, but had not brought his music. 

The path now led to a rustic gate, and 
there leaning, we delighted our eyes with 
the scene beyond, a rounded, rolling hillside 
o’er-shadowed:by great elms and beeches, 
the waving grass gayly studded with a yel- 
low glory of dandelions. Among the dan- 
delions, three robins, two males and a fe- 
male, foraged for provender. Thay filled 
their large beaks bountifully, then, one by 
one, flew back towards the orchard, keep- 
ing close to the ground with their overflow- 
ing market baskets, destined for the com- 
plaining youngsters in the clay-built cradles. 

A bluebird’s note was in the air, and a 
kingbird perched upon the fence; from the 
highest, airiest spaces among the tender 
beech leaves came a perfect babble of sweet 
chatter. ‘There unseen gold finches, a 
whole flock of them, surely, poured out their 
tender ditties against the bluesky. The 
newly arrived indigo mingled with them 
his blithest strain, and following a newer 
tone, we discover the white cheek of a Syca- 
more warbler. About the base of this 
tree, sprinkled closely among the dead 
beech leaves, a host of spring beauties 
drooped their white, pink-striped faces. 

Now, at last, we found the wood thrush. 
He was hopping about the ground on the far 
side of a narrow ravine, and we sat among 
the wild flowers and watched our silent fav- 
orite. How he charmed us over again! 
How prominent his creamy eye-ring! How 
much brighter the red-brown of his head 
and back than as we recollected them! How 
pink his slender legs! How fascinating that 
nervous lifting of the pointed wings! How 
lovely the creamy depths of that riotously 
spotted thrush breast! We watched him 
long, but unfortunately allowed our atten- 
tion to flag just sufficiently for him to slip 
into the water and bathe, almost at our feet! 
We missed all but the prolonged preening 
of the drenched feathers afterward. 

It was a little later, some distance farther 
down the creek, where a great three- 
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pronged water maple stood at the water's 
brink, and drooped its branches over a bank 
-of long-stemmed violets, that we heard the 
first notes of the wood thrush’s song, borne 
softly down the stream from the distant 
woodland. It came faintly, like a voice 
from the upper worlds, and who can dreaw 
the music .vhich fills the mystic pauses be- 
tween the soft breathings from that golden 
horn. 
ae 


Books for Children 


T was in 1865 that ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” 
was published, and for a time it was 
quoted on two continents. Every one recog- 
nized some peculiarity in himself or in his 
friends that had been seen by ‘“‘Alice” in the 
bustling rabbit, the sleepy dormouse, the 
mad hatter, the March hare, the cross 
‘Duchess, the sobbing mock-turtle, the de- 
risive Gryphon, the grinning Cheshire cat. 
‘Then the inimitable verses could be so tak- 
ingly parodied, and the whole combination 
-of thought and words and Tenniel’s uniqus 
pictures was a new and pure delight toevery 
healthy child of small or larger growth. 

And yet some well-intentioned mothers 
and educators have banished ‘‘Lewis Car- 
roll” from the nursery shelves. It seems to 
us whose minds were allowed to feed them- 
selves undirected among the first thousand 
volumes of the Tauchnitz edition of English 
authors, that the vigorous remodeling of 
methods of education for the young has un- 
intentionally dwarfed the natural growth of 
imagination and delight in things but half 
understood but wholly wonderful. The books 
written for children to-day, the plays in- 
vented for them, the stories told to them, 
are specially lacking in appeal to the child’s 
innate creative sense. Children are brought 
up too much on a diet of facts. You tell the 
average kindergarten child of to-day of bee- 
fairies swinging in the blue-bells and dew- 
drops being painted by the elves, and he 
will tell you clearly and soberly what the 
bees do in the flowers, and explain you the 
rules of optics and of atmosphere that pro- 
duce color in the dewdrop or the rainbow. 
He has been taught there are no fairies, no 
Santa Claus, no giants. His elders have 
been told that if they make Santa Clausand 
fairies real to children, the children will in 
time find out that their parents have told 
them lies, and will lose their trust forever 
in mother or father. In one breath a kin- 
dergarten child is taught to play that he is 
a bird or a leaf or a flower, that his fingers 
are kittens or mice or soldiers or chickens, 
and in the next he is taught to dissect 
psychologically a mother’s love, to be grate- 
ful for it; to make return for air and sun- 
shine, laughter, and kisses. And then even 
this is taken from him, and a little girl of 
six will tell you she must not kiss any one 
on the mouth, because there are little mi- 
crobes about that will make people very 
sick, and that these come to you chiefly by 
kissing. 

How can children taught in this way en- 
joy ‘‘Lewis Carroll,” Jean Ingelow, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Eu- 
gene Field, or even Rudyard Kipling? A 
special style of writing has come into vogue 
for young people—the utter commonplace 
or the falsely sentimental, The exquisite 
refinement of the verses of some of these past- 
masters of children’s literature is also sadly 
wanting. The sweet simplicity of ‘‘Alice” 
does not appeal to a child that enjoys ‘‘Miss 
Belladonna: a Child of To-day,’’ ‘‘The Pro- 
fessor’s Children,” and their many relations 
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In time we shall probably strike a happy 
medium between the methods which made 
nothing of children and the methods which 
make them old before they are young and 
allow them to criticise their elders and take 
the most prominent place when they are 
present. Little Alice dreamed with her 
head in her sister’s lap, a sister who prob- 
ably was dreaming also over some book tell- 
ing of heroic menand gentle women. Chil- 
dren could understand and enjoy so much of 
all that is fine in literature if older people 
read and thought and discussed about them. 
Every child’s book that is good for children 
will be thoroughly enjoyed by their elders 
also, and almost equally true it is that from 
every book of lasting value the older read- 
ers can give the substance to children ina 
way to make them desire more, and always 
more, of what makes for growth and culture. 
Children love rhythm, and should be fed on 
true poetry. 

But, as has been truly said, books have 
crowded out literature. So many books are 
written to make things easy, and little by 
little minds lose the power to grasp, and the 
desire to grasp,anything that requires effort. 
It is good to have books of pure fun and non- 
sense, such as ‘‘Lewis Carroll” gave us, and 
also books of great thoughts that inspire 
emulation. The commonplace, the gossipy, 
namby-pamby commonplace, is what we cry 
against. 

The new systems of education are crowd- 
ing out all individuality. Teachers and 
child-culturists think for the children, direct 
their minds constantly, and make them old 
little men and women instead of natural, 
laughter-loving children. Instead of enjoy- 
ing Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, and 
Little Red-Riding Hood with the little ones, 
tomes are written to show the cruelty of 
Jack, the vanity of Cinderella, the un- 
truth of that delightful poem, ‘‘’Twas the 
night before Christmas.” 

Poor children! Their mothers read either 
unhealthy fiction or else books about all 
kinds of systems of making their own lives 
easier and less absorbed by others. Chris- 
tian Science, mental culture, mental heal- 
ing, nerve training, living for the higher 
self, etc., have taken the place of a romp in 
the nursery, a grave discussion upon the 
number of Cinderella’s dresses, a morning 
in the kitchen and garden, teaching little 
hands and feet to keep busy and useful. A 
mother leaves her children with a nurse 
whom she has perhaps hardly had over- 
night while she goes to some club or society 
to be instructed, perhaps by some unmarried 
woman, in the theories of child-culture, and 
then she goes home too tired to let the chil- 
dren come near her, even to try the new 
theories upon them. What children need is 
to be made companions in their parents’ lives, 
in their reading, thinking, and amusements. 

Don’t write down to children. We have 
wandered far afield. But in reading once 
avain the dear old ‘‘Alice” books, we almost 
feared our children would not be amused by 
them as we were. It is only their mothers 
that make average children love books. 
What do so many of their restless, incom- 
petent, idle, and luxurious mothers read?— 


The Literary News. 
N answer to a ‘‘Perplexed”’ correspondent, 
The Church Times says: ‘‘It is a common 
custom to toll the bell on Good Friday, and 
to ring a knell at the close of the Three 
Hours’ devotion; but there is no pre-Reform- 
ation precedent for it, the bells at that time 
having been silent from the Maundy Mass 


to Easter morning.” 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


A Romance of the Days of Gian 
By Clinton Scollard. 
Lamson, Wolfte 


A Man at Arms. 
Visconti, the Great Viper. 
Boston, New York, and London: 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

A stirring romance, beautifully printed, with 
charming illustrations by E. W. D. Hamilton. 
The book is chock-full of cavaliers and lovely 
ladies, and stilettos and bravos, and hidden 
chambers, and ‘excursions and alarms.”’ 
Everybody carries a sword and a dagger or two, 
and they whip them out and stick their adver- 
saries with as little ceremony as they would 
stick pigs. The style is good, the situations are 
not commonplace, and you feel a glow of satis- 
faction when at the end the Great Viper /so- 
called from the viper which forms the Visconti 
arms) is tricked, and the lovers are married, 
and everybody gets just what he deserved. 


The Century Atlas of the World. Prepared un- 
der the superintendence of Benjamin E. Smith, 
IN M., managing editor of The Century Dictionary, 
editor of The Century Cyclopedia of Names, ete. 
With 117 double-page maps in color, 138 inset maps, 
40 historical and astronomical maps, and indexes 
(882 plus X pp.) of places, rivers, mountains, etc. 
Published by subscription. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Cloth; price, $12.50 
The Century Atlas of the World is an entire- 

ly new work, designed to exhibit the latest geo- 

graphical knowledge of all parts of the earth’s 
surface. It contains the results of the latest 
explorations in the Arctic regions, in Central 

Africa, and inother remote parts of the globe, as 

wellas the most recent political changes.such as 

the new boundary of Greece, and the limits of 
the new Greater New York. Numerous charts 
display the world’s past history, from the Chal- 
dean period to the present day. The geograph- 
ical and historical information contained in the 
volume is as comprehensive, as up-to-date, and 
as authoritative, and the execution of the maps 
is as beautiful, as could be made by a liberal ex- 
penditure of time and money. The three ex- 
tensive indexes, United States, Foreign, Histor- 
ical, and Astronomical, serve the purpose of a 
gazetteer, containing nearly 200,000 entries, and 
much descriptive matter. The latest geograph- 
ical surveys of civilized countries have been 
collected, and upon these and upon supplemen- 
tary material, such as the English Admiralty 

Charts and the United States Hydrographic 

Charts, the maps have been founded. In those 

regions of the world for which no official sur- 

veys have been made, the most authoritative 
sources of information have been used. The 
railroad lines, instead of being printed, as is 
usual, in black, with the resulting confusion, 
are printed in red; the maps of the United 

States and Mexico are marked with contour-lines 

(lines of equal elevation above the sea), by 

means of which the heights of mountains and 

the average elevation of the more level regions, 
can bé seen at a glance; the spelling of foreign 
names is accurate, consistent, and simple; and 
the same regard to practical utility is shown in 
every other partof the work. This is most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, in the very form of the book 
itself; for it is the first great Atlas ever pub- 
lished which can be placed as conveniently on 
one’s table or in one’s bookcase, and can be as 
easily handled as a volume of an encyclopedia. 
This highly important result has been secured 
by the jucicious arrangement of material, and 
by the novel method of binding. Noone can 
turn over the richly colored pages of the work 
without being amazed by the changes which 
have been made during our own generation in 
the political division of the earth's surface, and 
by the advance of exploration. The territory 
of the United States now stretches from east 
to west (not counting the Philippine Islands) 
over more than one-third of the circumference 
of the globe. The vast Northwestern posses- 
sions display our flag so far beyond our original 
coast-line, that one might go from where it flies 
due south to New Zealand and due north to Si- 
beria. Central Africa is so thoroughly explored 
that the uncouth names of its villages crowd 
one another upon the map; and from all sides of 
the African coast, railways are seen pointing 
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toward the interior. Even in the Chinese Em- 
pire we see the red lines that tell of quicker 
transportation, and in India more than 20,000 
miles of railway are in actual operation. 


Thanksgivings after the Communion of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Compiled from an- 
cient and modern sources by a layman of the Ameri- 
can Church. With an introduction by the Rev. 
George McClellan Fiske, D.D. New York: R. H. 
Russell. 1897. 

“This collection of Eucharistic thanksgivings 
jis, it is believed, unusual, if not unique,’ re- 
marks the Rev. Dr. Fiske, and we cordially wel- 
come it for both reasons. There are many 
very beautiful devotions in this handsomely 
printed little book. It is good to pray with the 
saints and Fathers of the Church, and this col- 
lection will do much to teach Churchmen how 
very good it is to give thanks also with them for 
the gift and benefit bestowed in the blessed 
Sacrament of the altar.: 


Ministerial Priesthood. Chapters (preliminary to 
a study of the Ordinal) on the Rationale of Minis- 
try and the Meaning of Christian Priesthood, with 
an’Appendix on Roman Criticism of Anglican Or- 
ders. By R.C. Moberly, D D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ church cathedral. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 360. Price, $4. 


Thisis a timely and valuable book. Its intrin- 
‘sic worth is enhanced by its direct bearing upon 
the burning questions of the day. Its author is 
‘one of the most devout and scholarly of the 
Lux Mundi school of writers. His treatment of 
the great theme with which he has undertaken 
to deal, while it is not exhaustive, is skillful 
and profound. The thesis which the author 
‘sets forth may be briefly expressed in his own 
words, as follows: ‘The Christian ministry is 
mot a substituted intermediary—still less an 
atoning mediator—between God and Jay people; 
‘but it is rather the representative and organ of 
prerogatives and powers which belong to the 
body as a whole. It is ministerially empowered 
‘to wield, as the body's organic representative, 
the powers which belong to the body, but which 
the body cannot wield except through its own 
‘organs duly fitted for the purpose. What is 
duly done by Christian ministers, it is not so 
much that they do it in the stead, or for the 
-sakeof the whole; but rather the whole does 
iit by and through them.” This view of the 
priesthood is thoroughly worked out and de- 
fended against Congregational theories on the 
one hand and Roman assumptions on the other. 
“Some of the most brilliant pages are those in 
which Dr. Moberly exposes the fallacies of two 
well-known writers, Bishop Lightfeot and Pro- 
fessor Hatch. His criticism of these authors is 
peculiarly valuable, and ought to be read by all 
who have read their works. His other line of 
-defense brings him into conflict with the Papal 
Bull Apostolice Cure at its most vital point. 
That document was based upon a certain view 
‘of the priesthood, and staked its all upon the 
truth of that view. Our author subjects this 
to a critical examination and, in our judgment, 
reduces it toan absurdity. Thus this book is 
one of the most crushing rejoinders which have 
been made to the Bull. 

The theory of the priesthood advanced by Dr. 
Moberly seems to us perfectly sound and safe. 
{t is Scriptural, Catholic, and apostolic. Itis 
both constructive and destructive. It sets upa 
high ideal for the Christian ministry, and makes 
it a vital part of the Body of Christ, and at the 
same time it makes both the Roman and Prot- 
estant theories impossible. Nor doesit in any 
way infringe the rights of the laity. We have 
seldom seen their case more strongly put than 
in the following words: ‘‘The word laity isa 
far nobler word than people imagine. It is apt 
to be thought of asa mere negative term. The 
layman is one who is nota clergyman, or (in 

other contexts) not a medical man, nota lawyer, 
not, in this or that,an expert. He is a ‘mere’ 
dayman;anda laymanis a mere ‘not.’ But to 
Israel of old, to be ‘the people’ of God was the 
height of positive privilege; and to be a layman 
means to bea member of ‘the people.’ It is the 
word of most positive spiritual privilege, the 
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glory of covenanted access to and intimacy with 
God.” 

We strongly recommend the study of this 
book to all our clergy, and to the more thought- 
ful amongst our laity. 


The First and Great Commandment of God: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God withall thy 
heart.” A study by the Rev. Thomas Scott Bacon, 
D.D. New York: James Pott & Co. Price, $1. 

No one can read this excellent work, even 
lightly, without being impressed with the fact 
that the writer sets before us a great principle 
of religion that is often treated as of apparently 

little importance. In this age when humanita- 
rianism is rampant in many quarters, and domi- 
nates much of our Christianity, thereis a ten- 
dency to forget the first and great Command- 
ment in the anxiety to fulfill the second. The 
author conclusively shows in the second and 
third chapters that all religion must have as its 
foundation for activity the love of God, without 
which it cannot be called Christian. He brings 
to bear on his statements a careful exegesis of 
those passages in the New Testament which 
enunciate this principle. He goes onto convince 
his readers that thereis a painful lack of this 
in our present activity, and a need of more thor- 
ough examination of our foundations. Possible 
objections to his views are carefully considered 
and thoroughly refuted. The prospect of a 
Church imbued with the love of God is set forth 
with all the possibilities of its conquest of the 
world for Christ, and the quickening of men’s 
hearts with the zeal of St. Peter, the self- 
sacrifice of St. Paul,and the deep, divine love of 
St. John. We commend the book very highly to 
the clergy especially, asone which will open out 
new avenues of thought, will prompt to greater 
earnestness in preaching, and suggest relations 
to both God and man that will prove most valu- 
able in the ministerial life. We also commend 
the book to the laity as containing in a small 
compass a vast amount of suggestive thought 
for the daily life. 


Very pleasing and appropriate are the certifi- 
cates of Baptism and Confirmation designed by 
Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue who made 
the borders for the Standard Book, and also for 
the Altar Book, recently published by Mr. Up- 
dike. ‘Che certificates are printed on fine card- 
board; price, five cents, postpaid. The small 
profit will be devoted to the building fund of 
the mission church of St. Stephen, in Fall 
River, which is in great need. Orders should 
be sent to the Rev. Gilbert W. Laidlaw, 1836 
S. Main st., Fall River, Mass. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY 


Charles Porterfield Kr uth, D. D.,LL.D. By Ado'ph 
Spaeth, D. D., LL. D. In two volumes Vol. I. $2. 


The Sacred Laws ofthe Aryas. Translated by George 
Buhler. $3. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Story of Photography. By Alfred T. Siory. 
BONNELL, SILVER & Co. 
Sandy Scott’s Bible Class. 60c. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Here and There in the Greek New Testament, 
Prof. L. S. Potwin. $1. 


HARPER & BROs. 


Thirty Strange Stories. By H.G. Wells. $1.50. 


Paradise Lost. By John Milton. With notes on its 
structure and meaning, by John A. Himes. 


hea eo of Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. 
1,50. 


By 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
The Spaniard in History. By JamesC. Fernald. 75c. 
ELLIOT Stock, London 


The Life Work of Edward White Benson, D.D., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By J. A. 
Carr, LL. D. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Bound Vol. LV. The Century Magazine. 


$1.50. 


$3. 
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Periodicals 


Harper's Bazar is peculiarly attractive to wo- 
men in search of the latest and best fashions. 
The regular departments on Club Women and 
Club Work, New York Fashions, Answers to 
Correspondents, etc., complete this number of a 
periodical which covers the entire field of femi- 
nine activities and interests. 


Lovers of the historic town of Concord will 
enjoy the descriptions of it, and the beautiful 
reproductions of its familiar scenes, in the June 
number of the New England Magazine. ‘At 
Home With the Birds” is a charming descrip- 
tion of bird life and manners, by Elizabeth M. 
Schermerhorn, with delicate bits of illustration. 
The approaching semi-centennial of Iowa Col- 
lege at Grinnell furnishes occasion for a timely 
history of that institution entitled, ‘A New 
England in the West.” Kate Gannett Wells 
has some suggestive words of wisdom anent 
married life, in a short story, ‘‘A Reminiscent 
Honeymoon.” It is well worth reading. 


Opinions of the Press 


The New World (R. C.) 

Unitep Loyaury.—Another and w more im- 
portant good that is likely to result from this 
war is the final wiping out of all remnant of sec- 
tional feeling. The men of the South are now 
as anxious to don the blue as they once were to 
don the gray. Virginia vies with New Eugland 
in loyalty to a common flag. 

Christian Work 

War BURDENS AND RESULTS.—There is no good 
reason why investors and capitalists should be 
alarmed, or the finances of the country seriously 
disturbed, by the fact that this war with Spain 
may cost us at the rate of $500,000 a day for a 
year ortwo. A war expenditure of $300,000.000 
would make a tax of only one per cent. on the 
assessed valuation of real and personal property 
in the United States, according to the last cen- 
sus. The farm products of our Middle States 
alone in a single year would pay it all and more. 
By trebling the present rates of revenue taxa- 
tion, the liquor and beer trade could be made to 
carry the whole burden. and doubtless have a 
fair margin for profit at that. With our im- 
mense ‘resources, therefore, we have no cause 
whatever, if wise counsels prevail, to fear tinan- 
cial distress from the present war. The possi- 
bility, in any case, will be greatly lessened if 
those who remain at home, our business men, 
our financiers and others, will not allow them- 
selves to become unduly perturbed by passing 
events, but will go about their usual avocations 
with their accustomed energy, prudence, and 
good sense. 

Chicago Times-Herald 

Tue Omana Exposition.—The Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition at Omaha evidently is destined 
to make a strong bid for popular favor. Beyond 
any question, this enterprise deserves a hearty 
and liberal support, merely upon the basis of 
genuine merit; and when it is remembered that 
the exposition project has been carried through 
to a successful termination in spite of the war 
excitement and other obstacles, which seeming- 
ly were almost insurmountable, public indorse- 
ment of it becomes an agreeable duty. All ac- 
counts agree that the Omaha Exposision,within 
the limits which it has plainly outlined, is one 
of the most comprehensive and representative 
enterprises of that character ever undertaken 
in this country. Every part of the nation is 
well represented, and the displays are first- 
class. Of course no attempt has been made to 
rival either the World's Fair at Chicago or the 
Centennial at Philadelphia, but the present ex- 
position deserves to rank with the best of the 
lesser enterprises of this kind. The people of 
Nebraska who have perfected these exposition 
plans and put them into practical effect, deserve 
great credit for their courage and pluck under 
adverse circumstances. Only one thing is now 
lacking to crown their efforts with success— 
public patronage. There should be no room for 
doubt on that score, either, for the exposition 
deserves to win. 
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The housebold 


The Scandal at St. Sapphira’s 


BY MRS. JAMES OTIS LINCOLN 


T. SAPPHIRA’S was unique. Not in its 

architecture, that was Gothic (not ex- 
tremely Gotbic, but moderately so ;St. Sap- 
phira’s did not believe in extremes); not in 
its situation, though a lovelier one would be 
hard to find, with its giant pine trees and 
the grand old ocean very near; not in its 
rector, though he was a brilliant man, but 
in its scandal. 

Now, doubtless, some wiseacre will shake 
his (or her) head, and say: ‘‘There is noth- 
ing unique in that, parish scandals are but 
too common.” 

Did you ever know a scandal where the 
principals were a gentle old lady of eighty 
and a lovable boy of four? Did you ever 
hear of a parish thrown into paroxysms by 
a circus rider and her grandson? If not, 
then St. Sapphira’s was unique. 

The Rev. Robert Walters was too good a 
man for the place. Some people say the 
best men should go to the poorest places. 
It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 
Imagine the best places filled with the men 
of least ability. Let us not think of it! 
Things are bad enough as they are. 

Mr. Walters was in advance of his parish 
(and parishioners) in every way. Physical- 
ly, for he was a magnificent athlete. Men- 
tally, for his broad mind could not come 
down to their narrowness; and morally, for 
it was his rule of life never to speak of any 
one unless good could be said. 

Mrs. Walters was a frail little woman 
whose ill-health was the occasion of St. 
Sapphira’s having for its rector a man far 
superior to his environments, for its magnif- 
icent climate was bringing back health to 
the young wife. 

“Grandma,” said little Hubert Walters, 
“se so glad you’se come to see us. Papa 
and mamma needn’t take me now, when 
they go out to see people. I fink they won't 
be home till late to-day. Tell mea ’tory.” 

The firelight flashed on the two figures, 
the gentle-faced, white-haired old lady 
whose life of sweetness and service seemed 


portrayed in her every action, and the gold- 


en-haired boy whose future must bring joy 
to his fellow-men if he followed the foot- 
steps of those who loved him most. 

“What shall I tell you?” 

“*Bout when you were ’ittle.” 

“Once upon a time,” began grandma, in 
that delightfully mysterious tone so dear to 
childish hearts, ‘‘there lived a very fat lit. 
tle girl. She had avery quiet life in the 
rectory of a little country town. One day 
this fat little girl was walking along the 
oad, going to school, when she saw a won- 
derful thing. ‘Farmer Black's old barn 
must have been painted by the fairies,’ said 
the fat little girl, as she came to a full stop 
before the wonder. ‘When I went home 
from school yesterday it was just a plain old 
barn, and now, oh, how lovely’.” 

“What was on it, grandma?” said an 
eager little voice. 

‘Well, first, there was a grand proces- 
sion all across the end of the barn. Such 
wonderful animals, such as this fat little 
girl had never seen, some with long necks, 
some with big tusks; then there were lions 
and tigers—” 

‘Real ones, grandma?” 

“No, dear, pictures—and then such beau- 


tiful horses, with princesses on their backs, 
in flowing robes and plumes. This fat little 
girldid not move until she heard the school 
bellring, and then how she did have to run 
to get to the schoolhouse before nine 
o’clock.. She rushed in all out of breath, 
and her mind was so full of what had hap- 
pened to Farmer Black’s barn, that when 
the teacher called her name in the roll, she 
answered, ‘Tiger.’ The teacher looked a 
little surprised, but smiled as if she knew 
what had upset the mind of the fat little 
girl. As the children were settling down 
to study, the teacher said: ‘Now, children, 
I have a great treat for you. Every child 
who studies well to-day may go to the circus 
with me to-morrow. I have tickets for you 
all. See how well you can do.’ 

“Oh, what good children we were, and 
what fun we had the next day; and sure 
enough, when we got in the big tent, we 
saw all the animals just like those on 
Farmer Black’s barn. But the greatest 
event of all was when the procession passed 
around. At the end of it was a huge ele- 
phant, and on his back a wonderful seat. 
The circus man said avy children who 
wished to ride on the elephant might do so. 
The fat little girl had never seen an ele- 
phant before, but the great red velvet seat 
on his back looked very attractive to her, 
and oh! she thought it would be very grand 
to ride in it, on the big animal. So six little 
girls who wanted to ride, were put in the 
seat by the circus man, and how they 
squealed when the elephant got up, first on his 
hind feet, then on his front ones, and what 
a delight it was to ride all around the big 
tent, and what a happy, tired, little fat girl 
climbed into her papa’s lap that night and 
told him all about her ride.” 

“Ts that all, grandma?” 

‘Yes, dear, that was my first and last cir- 
cus, but I shall never forget it.” 

Out on the lawn, in the sunshine, sat two 
little boys. ‘“‘My mamma makes lovely 
cookies and cakes; she can cook anything.” 
Hubert’s blue eyes got pretty full. His mam- 
ma couldn’t cook, and he felt that some- 
thing must be said to uphold the dignity of 
his family. These were not the words that 
passed through his mind, but the instinct- 
ive feeling that he must protect his mother 
was uppermost in his thoughts. What could 
he say? Suddenly he remembered grand- 
ma. She could do lots of things—and—joy- 
fully—oh, yes, here was something he was 
sure Harry’s mother had never done. 

‘Well, anyhow,” he said, ‘‘my grandma 
rode in a circus.” 

“Oh, Hubert Walters, what a fib!” 

‘‘She did, too; she told me so.” 

‘‘Children,” called a sweet voice from the 
porch, ‘‘come in, I have a little tea-party 
for you;”? and the children ran up on the 
porch, little dreaming that the seeds of dis- 
sension had been sowed in St. Sapphira’s 
parish. 

That night as Harry Towers was going to 
bed, he said: ‘‘Mamma, do you know that 
Hubert Walters’ grandma was a circus 
rider?” 

‘“Mercy me!” said Mrs. Towers, ‘‘you’re 
mistaken, child.” 

“No, I’m not; I told him he was fibbing, 
but he said his grandma told him all about 
Dog 

“Behold how great a mattter a little fire 
kindleth!” 

It was late the next afternoon when Mrs. 
Walters entered the guild hall. She 


couldn’t understand it, but as she went in 
the door she shivered. There were twenty 
women present, but strangely enough, none 
of them were talking. 

‘Very sorry, ladies, to be so late, but L 
took Mr. Walters’ mother for a drive, and 
we were longer than we expected to be.” 

‘Madame Walters is fond of horses, is 
she not?” said Mrs. Towers. 

The younger Mrs. Walters looked sur- 
prised, but said: ‘‘Oh, yes, she has always. 
driven a great deal, and even now I feel 
safer if the reins are in her hands.” 

Mrs. Towers gave a significant glance 
towards the president of the guild. Then 
she said: ‘‘Well, Mrs. Walters, we were 
just talking about having an entertainment 
after Easter.” 

Mrs. Walters looked distressed, but said: 
‘“‘Tadies Iam gr3atly surprised, for you 
know that Mr. Walters decidedly disap- 
proves of all entertainments for the 
church.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Towers, ‘‘we have de- 
cided to have a farce, and afterwards re- 
freshments and dancing.” 

If Mrs. Towers had only known it, the 
guild was furnishing a plot for a farce, upon 
which, if they had had a copyright, there 
would have been no need for church enter- 
tainments for some years. 

“T do not think Mr. 
prove.” 

“T should think a man of Mr. Walters’ 
education would not object to shows,” said 
Mrs. Copper, the president of the guild. 

‘Probably it is his education,” said Mrs. 
Walters, misunderstanding, of course, the 
animus of the remark, ‘‘that has made him 
see the evil of them.” 

‘‘Well, father, I’ve got something to sur- 
prise you now,” Mrs. Copper said, as she 
made ready the supper for her liege lord 
the treasurer and senior warden of St. 
Sapphira’s, the night of the guild meeting. 
“Old Mrs. Walters used to be a circus 
rider!”’ 

“I declare!” said Mr. Copper, more forci- 
bly than elegantly, ‘‘I always thought there 
was something queer about them Walters, 
ever since I went to tell him about those 
resolutions. I went in, and says I, ‘Mr. Wal- 
ters, the vestry thought of getting together 
and sending in resolutions about your little 
girl’s dying, but we concluded as ’twas only 
a baby, it ’twant worth while.’ Mrs. Wal- 
ters, she never said a word, but got 
right up and went out of the room—and 
Mr. Walters, he sat still for a minute or 
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two, and then, powerful stiff, he said: ‘We 
expected nothing of the vestry, but this is 
even more than that.’ It seemed to mea 
mighty queer remark, but this accounts for 

it, if his mother lived with circus folks.” 
 “Inmy opinion,” said Mrs. Copper, ‘‘The 
Bishop ought to know about this.” 

‘Well, I dunno,” replied Mr. Copper, 
“the Bishop ain’t the man I took him to be 
before [cum into the Church. Why, Ma- 
ria, you remember when I went to him 
about that boy choir Mr. Walters was a 
going to put in, he just said: ‘When you 
have a real grievance, then I’ll listen’.” 

“Well, Mr. Copper! I’d like to know if 
you don’t call this a real grievance. Have 
we got to be dictated to by a parcel of cir- 
cus folks?” 

And Mr. Copper wrote the Bishop that if 
he could, to come down to St. Sapphira’s, as 
there was need of his advice. 

And the story flew—the whole town made 
it the business of the week. There were a 
few who pooh-hooed at such a thing, and 
said they did not believe a word of it, but 
they were sadly in the minority. And the 
holy season of Lent drew to a close. 

On Easter morning, Mrs. Walters came to 
the elder lady’s room in time to see her slip 
a twenty-dollar gold piece in an envelope. 
‘Jennie, dear,” she said, ‘‘I want to give 
my son a little Easter gift, but you know 
how he will never allow me to give him 
money, so | am taking this way. 1! shall 
mark this, ‘For the rector,’ and he need not 
know from whom it comes. I shall put my 
other offering in separately.”’ On the way 
to church, Madame Walters seemed to be 
the centre of attraction. 

“Jennie,” she said, her sensitive soul re- 
volting from notoriety, ‘‘do the people 
seem to stare at me a great deal? Am I 
losing off my bonnet?” 


‘No, danma,” said little Hubert, ‘‘but I 


dess they finks you’se pitty.” 

“Ts that the one?” remarked a gay young 
girl walking behind the rectory family. 
“Mercy! she looks quiet enough now. I 
wonder if she’s got any of her circus clothes. 
I wish shed let me see them.” 


After service, Mrs. Copper took home the 
collection. ‘‘These hotel people make me 
mad,” she said, as she stood by a table 
counting the money. ‘‘ ‘For the rector,’ in- 
deed! Well, it’s going in with the rest, and 
he’ll get it when his salary is paid,’’ and 
Mrs. Copper took up her hat pin and slipped 
it in the corner of the envelope. A twenty- 
dollar gold piece fell, with a disappointed 
thud, among the silver and baser metals. 


It was again the day for the guild meet- 
ing. 

“© dear,” sighed Mrs. Walters, ‘‘some 
way I really dread to go to the guild to- 
day.” 

“Take me, mamma,” said little Hubert, 
“T will take care of you.” 


“T believe I will, dearie,” and a few mo- 
ments later found them on the way. 


It was a very full meeting; every member 
of the guild was present, and there were 
several visitors. Over the whole assembly 
there seemed to be achill. In spite of her 
attempts to appear natural, Mrs. Walters 
felt,for some unknown reason, as if she were 
walking on very thin ice, and that the 
slightest misstep might precipitate her to 
freezing depths. As no one seemed inclined 
to talk, the poor little woman cast about in 
her mind fer asafe subjazt, ani fiaully u 


cided that the Easter services of the previ- 
ous day would certainly be innocuous. 


“How very beautiful the services were 
yesterday,” she ventured. 


‘“Yes,” returned Mrs. Copper, ‘‘but the 
collection didn’t come up anywhere near 
what it usually does. And,” she continued 
(feeling very sure that none of the people 
present could have given that twenty, 
marked, ‘For the rector’), ‘‘these hotel vis- 
itors think they’re pretty smart, but they 
don’t get ahead of me.” 


‘“What they been tryin’ to do now?,” 
said Mrs. Towers whose daily bread came 
from these same visitors, and who naturally 
viewed them as the hawk does the tender 
brood. 

Mrs. Copper hesitated. It was a tempta- 
tion to tell how she got the best of the 
scheme, but as Mrs. Walters was present, it 
would never do to tell it exactly as it had 
happened. 

‘‘Well,” she said, all I’ve got to say is, 
that, thanks to me, the Easter offering is 
twenty dollars larger than it would have 
been.” 

Mrs. Walters looked up, as Mrs. Towers 
asked: ‘‘How did you get twenty dollars 
out of ’em?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Copper, ‘‘’twon’t do to 
tell all you know.” 

Mrs. Walters knew that her husband had 
not yet received the envelope intended for 
him, but her mind could not grasp the depth 
of Mrs. Copper’s meaning, as not for a mo- 
ment would she imagine the truth. 

‘Did some one give you the twenty to put 
in?” persisted Mrs. Towers. 

“Not exactly—but some one—”’ 

‘‘Hiss,” piped up a small voice, ‘‘my dan- 
ma did, cause [ saw her put a pitty gold 
piece in a paper.” 

Mrs. Copper gasped. Here was a tangle. 
She turned fiercely toward the littlespeaker, 
and before she realized it, said: ‘‘Well, 
your grandmother’s made enough fuss in the 
parish already.” 


‘“What do you mean, Mrs. Copper?” said 
Mrs. Walters, in tones which made even 
Mrs. Copper wince. There seemed no way 
out of it, and feeling that she must now fire 
her heaviest gun if she wished to hold the 
fort, Mrs. Copper said: ‘‘What, indeed? 
and she a circus rider!” 
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Why, I doubt if she has ever seen a circus in 
her life. Who could have started this wicked 
story?” 

Mrs. Copper made an uncomfortable 
sound, which was meant fora laugh. ‘*Well, 
Mrs. Walters, it was your son.”’ 

‘““My son!” 

And little Hubert, frightened and tear- 
ful, stood on a chair, with his mother’s arm 
about him, and told, between his sobs, the 
story of his grandmother’s ride on the ele- 
phant; and so the matter was explained, 
word was sent the bishop not to come, and 
St. Sapphira’s scandal became history. 


It is twenty years since the Walters left 
St. Sapphira’s, and for ten of these, he has 
been the beloved bishop of a devoted dio- 
cese, but even yet in St. Sapphira’s there 
are some few fossils who, whenever he is 
mentioned and his wonderful ability and 
work are praised, never fail to say: ‘‘Yes, 
and to think his mother wasa circus rider!” 


ERE is a touching story of the interest 
of children in missions, reported in The 
Trish Ecclesiastical Gazetle. A short time 
since a missionary address was given at the 
Cabra North Dublin Workhouse School. 
Needless to say the preacher did not ask 
alms from the poor children! But after the 
service they asked to be allowed to send for 
mission work some dolls given to them by 
kind friends; and afew of them in the fol- 
lowing week got wool and knitted a quilt. 
Quiltand dolls were sent to Belfast for sale. 
This story reminds one of that told of the 
Melanesian children who sent their savings 
to a home for waifs and strays in London. 
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HE statement made by many repu- 
table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 

Dutch process” White Lead is equal to three 
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As the cost of applying paint is about three 
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Children’s hour 


“Nan’s Way” 


f£)\] AN,” said Mrs. Hodges, as a tall, slen- 

der girl came hurriedly into the sit- 
ting-room, ‘‘wait a minute, dear. I havea 
letter here from your Aunt Fannie, and she 
says—” 

“Oh, well, mamma,” interrupted Nan, “I 
haven’t time to hear what she says now. 
I’m in a dreadful hurry. I’ve got my room 
all torn up, and I want to put it in order be- 
fore school time. You can read it to me to- 
night just as well.” 

“T think, dear, you’d better wait and hear 
it now,” her mother insisted, gently; ‘‘for 
she says she is coming to spend some weeks 
with us, and I am sorry, Nannie, but that 
means—”’ 

“Oh, horrors, mamma! I know what that 
means. It means I’ve got to give up my 
pretty room to her, and go in with Katie. I 
do wish we could have a house with a spare 
room in it, and not make me move all over 
the house whenever anybody comes! Its per- 
fectly dreadful!” 

“T know it, dear; and I’m sorry it it neces- 
sary. But you must remember that you took 
the spare room on condition that you would 
willingly vacate it whenever it was needed 
for guests. Surely you can get along nicely 
with Katie for a few weeks.” 

“Oh, but, mamma, you don’t know how I 
hate it! She takes a half-dozen dolls to bed, 
and tumbles around nights, and pulls the 
covers every way! lt’s just horrid!” And, 
with a shrug and a frown, Nan flounced 
angrily out of the room. 

‘‘Mamma,” said little Katie who had been 
a silent listener to the conversation, ‘‘will 
Aunt Fannie stay long?” 

‘T don’t know. Why, dear?” asked the 
mother, smiling at the sober little face lifted 
to hers. 

“Because—why, mamma, it isn’t niceatall 
when Nannie rooms with me. She throws 
my dollies out of bed, and scolds me so.” 

“Ves, dear, I understand; but you musn't 
mind it, Katie. Nannie does not mean to 
scold you; it is only her way.” 

That noon Nannie came to the table with 
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a clouded brow, ate her dinner in silence, 
and, after the meal was ended, went up to 
her room, where they could hear her closet 
doors angrily opened and closed, and bureau 
drawers drawn noisily out and pushed in 
again with a bang. Her mother sighed, 
but, knowing that her fit of ill-humor would 
be over all the sooner if no one interfered, 
let her work it off alone. 

The next day Aunt Fannie came, and 
from the moment of her arrival Nan was the 
devoted admirer of this sweet-faced woman, 
with her gentle voice and quiet manner. It 
was certainly lovely to be sweet and gentle, 
and for several days Nan’s abrupt move- 
ments were held decidedly in check, while 
the quick words and fretful tone, usually so 
ready in response to annoyance, were seldom 
heard. 

But one day all went wrong. It was rainy 
and cold for one thing, which always made 
Nan cross. Then she was late to breakfast; 
and, finding the coffee and cakes cold, she 
first scolded the girl, then spoke angrily to 
Katie, was impertinent to her mother, and 
ended by rushing off to school in the worst 
possible humor. After that nothing seemed 
to go smoothly, and matters fell back into 
the old way, until certainly Jennie Clark 
was right, and nobody in her senses would 
have thought of calling her ‘‘sweet.’”’ Yet 
under all the fretfulness was hidden a lov- 
ing heart, which expressed itself often in 
many hidden ways. She was so truly kind 
and thoughtful that they had come to over- 
look the crossness, and excuse it as Nan’s 
way. 

But Aunt Fannie saw, with much surprise 
and anxiety, how this habit of ill-temper 
had grown upon the young girl, untilit bade 
fair to make herself and everyone about 
her uncomfortable. One noon Mrs. Hodges 
came into the sitting-room, saying in a 
troubled voice: 

‘‘Nannie, I wish you would go down and 
speak with Nora, for she is feeling very 
much hurt. She took such pains to do up 
your cambric dress just as you wanted it, 
and when you passed through the kitchen 
yesterday, and saw it on the bars, you said 
you never could wear it in the world; it was 
entirely too stiff.” 

“Oh, nonsense, mamma! She ought not 
to mind a little thing like that. I know she’s 
dreadfully touchy, but she ought to know 
me well enough by this time. It is just my 
quick way of speaking; and the dress was all 
right after all. The old goose! I didn’t 
mean to hurt her feelings, but I’ll go down 
and make it all right with her.” 

Mrs. Hodges sighed as Nannie left the 
room, saying to her sister: 

“Tdo wish, Fannie, that Nannie was not 
so impulsive. She makes a great deal of 
trouble for herself and others. Still, she 
does not mean anything by it, for she has 
really a very warm heart;itis only her way.” 

That evening Nan came in the early twi- 
light to the aunt’s room, saying: 

“Aunt Fannie, itis too dark to study, and 
just rizht for a chat.” 

“T was just wishing for you, dear, was the 
reply. ‘‘Your mother and I.were out driv- 
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ing this afternoon, down by the Long Pond, 
and I brought home some plants for you to 
analyze.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fannie! How kind! Where 
are they?” Nan exclaimed, eagerly; for just 
now she was very much interested in botany. 

“Over there on the table, dear; and I 
think they should be put at once into water, 
as they must be somewhat wilted.” 

Nan went quickly to the table, where in 
the dim light she could discern the heap of 
leaves and branches. Grasping them im- 
pulsively with both hands. to carry them to 
her room, she suddenly threw them from 
her, and rubbing her hands together, ex- 
claimed angrily: 

‘Wor mercy’s sake! Why, what are they? 
My hands burn like fire!’’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry, dear,” said Aunt Fannie, 


gently; ‘‘but never mind. They are nettles, 
and that is just ‘a way they have.’ They are 
avery useful plant in many ways, and you 
must not mind it if they do sting you a lit- 
tle. They don’t mean to hurt you, Nannie; 
itis ‘only their way.’ ” 

Nan’s cheeks flushed hotly, but she bit her 
lip, and silently slipping the nettles on a 
paper, carried them to herroom. After put- 
ting them in water, she stood a few minutes 
by the window, half vexed with the pain in 
her hands, but feeling a still sharper pain 
in her heart. Suddenly she felt herself 
folded closely in two loving arms, while a 
tender voice said: 

‘‘Was the lesson too severe, dear?” 

With quickly filling eyes, Nannie turned 
to her saying: 

‘Oh, Aunt Fannie! Do you think I am like 
the nettle? Do you mean that?” 

In the gathering twilight they sat down 
together for a long and earnest talk, in the 
course of which ‘‘Nan’s way’’ looked more 
hateful to herself than it could have ever 
seemed to anyone else. Just before they 
separated, Nan said earnestly: 

‘‘Somebody once said of somebody, that 
‘her ways were ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths were peace.’ I think that was 
lovely.” 

‘*Yes, dear,” replied her aunt, stroking 
the fair head as it lay on her shoulder, 
‘Solomon said it of Wisdom, and many 
have found it true.”’ 

‘“‘T know,” said Nan, catching the caress- 
ing hand, and playfully kissing it; ‘‘but 
since then somebody said it of you, Aunt 
Fannie, and ‘many have found it true.’ If 
I thought that, by trying ever so hard, 
years from now people would say that of 
me! Aunt Fannie, you must help me, for it 
will be ever so hard; but I will try, for I 
mean to begin a new way from this very 
night.”— The Advance. 


MAY TOUCH YOU 

When you read this article think about 
yourself, and not some one else. The jour- 
nal Life and Health says: ‘‘Among the more 
common evil effects which result from the 
use of tea or coffee are dyspepsia nervous- 
ness, insomnia, headache (especially sick 
headache), billiousness, palpitation of the 
heart, abnormal action of the liver, and 
constipation.” Does not common-sense ap- 
peal to you to leave off the drugs (tea and 
coffee) and again drink in the divine sensa- 
tion of perfect, bounding health? 

Hard to quit? 

Have Postum Food Coffee served in place 
of the regular, and in 10 days you will find 
coming back the old feeling of strength and 
physical peace that makes life worth the 
living. 

This liquid food is made of selected parts 
of the cereals that go directly to rebuild 
the broken down nerve centres in brain and 
all through the human body, making a 
strong heart and stomach, steady nerves 
and clear complexion. 

Packages at grocers, 15 & 25 cents. 


VICTORY 


Rests with America’ s Greatest 
Medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Meets and Conquers 
All Blood Diseases. 


Impure blood is the foe of mankind. 

It is the cause and promoter of many forms of dis- 
ease, including scrofula, white swelling, salt rheum, 
boils, sores, pimples, and all eruptions, catarrh, rheu- 
matism, dyspepsia, malaria, and that tired feeling. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by experienced 
pharmacists, after careful and patient study, for 
the express purpose of purifying, enriching, and 
vitalizing the blood, and its complete success 
coutinually proves its merit. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists, $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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lanes: Invalids 


find nearly all food repugnant 


after a timc. “Cive a trial. to 


Somatose. ! 
which stimulates the appetite sn 
never cloys the palate. Odorless 
tasteless, and may be given without | 
patients’ knowledge. 
H 
Q 
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; 


At druggists, in 2-02.,%, Y% and r-lb, tins. 


Also the following combinations: Somatose-Biscuit, 
Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose Chocolate each containing 
10 per cent. Somatose. 
preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbentabriken vorm. Friedr 


ce & Co., Elberfeld. 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Th best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ills of the Feeble and Aged, Com 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
@ curative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ills of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
She grave who would recover health by its timely use 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


. 4 AY) 


Very convenient and palatable 
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orth Westem 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


“Leaves CHICAGO 639 PM. Daily 
CHICAGO “NORTH WESTERN Ry 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 
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4 GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SUBSTITUTE FoR THE ‘EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


“INFANT HEALTH ”'sewr FREE. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO GORN 


Nees 


NewYork CONDENSED Mitk CO. N.Y. 


STARCH 


for dainty table dishes. 


GEO. E. ANDKOYETILE &« UU., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, III. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ENBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, SURPLICES, CAS- 
SOCKS, STOLES, AND HOODS. 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
#Chutch Furnishings, 


205 Lenox Road Brooklyn N. Y- 


CHURC WINDOWS. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, *€ Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av.. New York. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send on 
Catalogue._ The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillshore, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
= EB. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
E Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and in 
Full, Sweet Tone 
> Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
= Fully Guaranteed 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Onlye 


~FAVORABLY KNOWN SINC 
HAVE FURNISHED 25. 0001626. 


"MENEEEY «C5, (2 suneetatet 
AWEST-TR hat gees 


= CHIMES, Ere. ROY BS ABEIEA FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Qualitv of Bells. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


. For Rest and Luxury. 
Baths, elec- 
tricity, etc. 


PENNOYER! 
SANITARIUMi,] 


KENOSHA, [— 


Wis. 


Specially 
attractive in 


For illustrated book, address 
N. F. PENNOYER, M.D., Mer. 


Se CENTRAL 


Runs Two Nae Vestibuled Trains Daily 


sie C= 
AYLIGHT @PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Slee eping C Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago an Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

ree can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Dl, Cent. R. R., Chicago, 11, 


summer, 


Chicago office, ‘70 State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 
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Cleaning Summer Dresses 


Place the dress which is to be cleaned in boil- 
ing water, in which three gills of salt have been 
dissolved in every four quarts, and allow it to 
remain until the water is cool; then put in 
tepid soapsuds, and wash gently between the 
hands, not rubbing soap on the material, Rinse 
in cold water, and, if a white gown, then in 
blueing, and roll up in an old sheet until nearly 
dry, when it should be ironed on the wrong side 
with a moderate iron. Some laundresses prefer 
using rice-water, boiling a pound of rice in a 
gallon of water, and no soap, the rice giving 
thin goods a slight stiffness, though soft-finished 
goods are now preferred. Fine cottons are also 
cleaned without soap, insbran-water, consisting 
of two quarts of wheat bran boiled in sufficient 
water to cover them fully for half an hour; 
strain after cooling, and mix this liquor with 
the tepid water in which the fabric is washed; 
rinse once in clear water. If preferred, use 
very thin boiled starch, almost water in fact, 
with the organdies, swisses, etc., to give just 
the suspicion of stiffness to them. Dry in a 
shady place. 

The color in pink and green cottons may be 
set with a cup of vinegarin a gallon of cold wa- 
ter, through which they are to be rinsed. 

China silks, and such light-weight woolens as 
albatross, veiling, etc., are cleaned by soaking 
them for three hours in a cold lather of good 
soap and water, with a spoonful of borax to 
each gallon. Then dip the fabric up and down, 
and rub gently in the hands; rinse in cold wa- 
ter, and roll upinaclean cloth todry. When 
nearly dry, iron on the wrong side, with a cloth 
between a moderate iron and the goods. A hot 
iron will discolor white. White silk handker- 
chiefs will remain white, instead of turning 
yellow, if soused in a suds, rinsed, rolled up to 
dry, and ironed with a protection against an 
iron of even, moderate heat, Pongee silk may 
be renovated by washing it in tepid suds and a 
little salt; rinse, dry in the shade, roll up in a 
clean sheet for a day, and, iron on the wrong 
side. Keep white silk folded in blue tissue pa- 
per to prevent yellowing. Do not sprinkle silk 
for ironing, or every drop will become a stain. 
Remove grease spots with French chalk, and 
grass stains from white woolens with cream of 
of tartar._and water, or alchohol. White flan- 
nel gowns may be washed in a cold lather of 
white soap, wrung out and wrapped ina cloth 
until nearly dry,when they should be ironed on 
the wrong side with a moderate iron over a 
piece of muslin. 

White ribbons may be washed like silk hand- 
kerchiefs or dipped into naphtha; they also dvea 
:ood black when past their first usefulness. 
White crepon, cashmere, albatross, etc., are 
now fashionable for separate summer skirts, 
and may be dry-cleaved with hot, dry flour or 
cornmeal, rubbing the goods in a large bowls, as 
though the flour were water; trush off the 
flour, shake well, and repeat the process if nec- 
essary. Then iron on the wrong side, if the fab- 
ric needs it, but hanging in the evening air will 
remove ordinary wrinkles. Do not rub soap on 
a fabric unless especially directed to do so.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


A TONIC. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. A. E. Carotrurers, San Antonio, Texas, 
says: ‘It is the best tonic I know of in debility 
and nervous prostration, with sleeplessness, 
caused by mental overwork or prolonged lacta- 
tion.”’ 
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1] aa Bae od to the Eugene 

iEU G ; Fiel€ Monument Souvenir 


Handsomely I)lus- 
trated by thirty- 
two of the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Fund. Subscriptions as low ; 

; as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
to this handsome volume ; 
(cloth bound, size 8x11), as 
a souvenir certificate of sub- 
scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument 

; to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
hood. 

$ But for the noble contri- 

3 bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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Mention this journal, as this is inserted as our contribution. 
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COLORADO 
TOURS 


Is the title of a new book on 
: 


Colorado, America’s great 
health and pleasure. resort. 
The book is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains a valu- 
able map of the State. A 
copy can be had without 
charge upon application to 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R.R.; Chicago, Ill. 
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Somatose ® 


perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


ot the baby, Pamphlets 


free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


ALL KINDS. 
PHENIX WPGC CO. =:- 


Eau Claire. Wis. 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
--- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS.- + CHICAGO. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


QurFr 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMPFOR COPY OF 


J,RWatson C.PAct 
FitcHBURCR.R, ~ 
Boston, Mass, 


“DIRT DEFIES 
THE KING.” 


Then 


SAPOLIO: 


ROYALTY 
If SELF. 


iS GREATER 


JUNE 18, 1898 
Voix XXIé ONO: 3-42 


THE: EIGHTEENTH 
CHURCH; CONGRESS 


@ St. Stephen's Church, Pittsfield, Mass, 
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If your hands are rough, hard or chapped from the repeated 
washings necessary to keep them free from the office dirt, 
examine carefully the soap you use. If it is a cheap toilet 
soap, you will find that it is greasy, acrid and irritating, 


Ivory Soap makes a profuse lather that removes the dirt 
and rinses easily, leaving the skin soft and clean. 


Lyrics of The Living Church 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


Compiled from the Columns of The Living Church, Retail Price 


If your office force is large, there are two considerations 
that will recommend Ivory Soap to you. It is quick in action, 
saving time, and is inexpensive. 


We g Send the office boy for some and try it. 
$1.50, A few copies for sale to subscribers of The Living Church ¥ aes 
for 75 cents a copy, postpaid. Address the Editor, yy Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati. 
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Have You a Camera? 


Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will beceme subscribers to THE LIVING 
CHURCH, Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 
we will send you a 


No. 2 PEEK-A-BOO 


which costs at retail $4.00, The Peek-a- 
Boo has two view finders for pictures 
either vertical or horizontal, is fitted with 
the highest grade Achromatic Lens, holds 
three double Plate Holders, makes pictures 


3% x44, and is adapted to Instantaneous, 
Time or Flash Light Work, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 18, 1898 


The Eighteenth Church Congress 


HE eighteenth meeting of the Church 

Congress was greeted with a delightful 
day in the beautiful city of Pittsfield, Mass. 
The opening service was held in St Ste- 
phen’s church, at 10:30 A.M. Archdeacon 
Tiffany, of New York, began the service, 
and was assisted by the Rev. John W. Kra- 
mer, D.D, Bishop Lawrence was Celebrant. 
The address, based on St. Luke x: 22, was 
delivered by Bishop McVickar. He referred 
to the appropriate service preceding the 
Congress, and the doctrinal and practical 
subjects which were to follow: 


They should all carry us back to the one fun- 
damental fact—union with Christ, and union 
with each other. Back of all difference beset- 
ting this Congress, was the union of the human 
soul with Christ. As we gather at these meet- 
ings, we should realize the meaning of religion. 
The excursion of the seventy, and their coming 
back, showed them full of joy to tell what tri- 
umph they had won. That joy centres here in 
this fact, that it is not an exclusive joy, but that 
we are all members of one great Kingdom, and 
we are to bring inthereign ofpeace. From this 
service we take our inspiration. We are to feed 
upon Him, if we are to have any life. We are 
ready for vast divergence of opinion. We wel- 
come differences. The scholar must not forget 
what lies behind his knowledge, otherwise he 
becomes a pedant. There is the broader and 
deeper knowledge of the Sonship of God. The- 
ology is the philosophy of philosophies; let us 
get out of it all that God ordained. Christianity 
is deeper than theology. Philanthropy is a 
quality to be considered. Let it be done with 
all our soul, 

I welcome you to this Congress. Many things 
you will be glad to hear. Enter it with all your 
soul, give your best thought and attention to it, 
for man has come to think wisely and. broadly 
in this Church. Then you will have a heart 
generous and free to touch other hearts, to 
stretch your hands to that other Kingdom. 
Christ is the the life, the hope of the soul, as it 
looks out weary and waiting for its summons. 
Not in this or that philosophy, but in the 
blessed company of all faithful people, I see in 
the Church Congress the future work of all the 
Church. In this unity of heart we shall find the 
one great Church, in the unity and life of that 
Church, the life that holds out hope to everyone. 
Rejoice, then, to-day, rejoice, for that joy must 
find the crown and consummation in the one 
heavenly Kingdom, which shall finally come to 
crown the history of man. 

The address was delivered without notes, 
and made an excellent impression. After 
service, the clergy and laity attending the 
Congress were driven to Lenox, where they 
were generously entertained at the resi- 
dence of Mr. John E. Parsons. Mention of 
the service held at this village for the open- 
ing of the parish house is referred to in the 
diocesan news column. 

Tuesday evening,June 7th,in the Methodist 
church, the address of welcome was made 
by Bishop Lawrence. The Congress, he 
said, was postponed several times, and now 
could look upon Pittsfield as a refuge city 
for the homeless. He dealt with the pro- 
vincial spirit as meeting the great catho- 


licity of spirit and thought, which he illus- 
trated in a happy way: 


Two generations ago, a group of poets inter- 
preted nature in the English language, and 
they were given the name of the Lake poets. 
No one ean fully enter into the spirit of these 
poets without visiting the scenes which inspired 
Wordsworth and others. Berkshire puts its in- 
terest in life and thought in the beautiful sur- 
rounding valleys. He then referred to the re- 
ligious spirit of the locality, as interpreted by 
Jonathan Edwards, to the birth of the mission- 
ary spirit at Williamstown, to the power of Eph- 
raim Williams, and the influence upon education 
as excited by Mark Hopkins. The poem ‘'Than- 
atopsis,”’ the creation of Berkshire, showed the 
beautiful and thoughtful in expression, and 
helped to draw attention to the scenery and at- 
mosphere of the invigorating thought of West- 
ern Massachusetts. Healluded feelingly to the 
death of the late secretary of the Congress; the 
Rev. George W. Wildes, D. D. 


The Rey. Dr. Thompson, pastor of the 
Methodist church, also gave an address of 
welcome. Upon the topic for the evening, 


THE MOTIVE AND METHOD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 


the Rev. G. W. Douglas, D.D., read the 
first paper. 


There are many motives for it. Missionary 
work is inwrought with human nature. The 
world is God’s world. Its best aspect often 
rests upon the work of foreign missions. The 
motives and methods are the same as when 
Christ founded His Kingdom, and Christ’s com- 
mand is as great as ever. We have nothing to 
fear from popular misconceptions about mis- 
sions. Christ wants the heathen. Christian 
missions in foreign lands are as permanent as 
they ever were. He quoted from Van Dyke’s 
book a plea for foreign missions, and the opin- 
ions of army and navy officers, as well as the 
governors of provinces, all showing their en- 
dorsement of foreign missions. The results are 
grand. Church missions cause the movement 
towards civilization. Christ is the absolute 
Christianity. The constraining motive is the 
simple order of Jesus Christ our Lord. The first 
disciples had the argument of Christ for obey- 
ing, and this is just as weighty now as then. 
Supreme motive is the individual life. Prayer 
and the devout study of the Bible, personal con- 
tact with missionaries, are essential. 


The Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D., in his 
paper, said it was an illusion to believe that 
interest in foreign missions was declining. 

The eclipse of faith in some, the study of com- 


parative religion, had not materially weakened 
it at all. God was still interested in peoples. 


There are now 750,000,000 heathen, besides He- 


brews and Mussulmans who are not counted. 
There are 50,000 ministers in missions. What 
are they among so many? The mistake is made 
in scanning foreign missions with an eye glass, 
not through a field-glass. Christianity is the 
civilization of the world, and the victory of the 
Cross is the reconciliation of the world. The 
Bible is the motive, and the fact is the great 
plan of God. The protection of missionaries by 
gunboats is ludicrous. The Apostles took 
their lives in.their hands, and were contented. 
It is said that Japan was civilized before Chris- 
tianized; they have ceased: to be heathen over 


there. Ah, but give them time. If satisfaction 
for our deepest needs must be found in Chris- 
tianity, Japan has not got as faras that, but 
will some day feel the dreary futility of agnos- 
ticism. Material progress, unaccompanied by 
spiritual things, is a failure. Japan will find 
this out. 


The Rev. James DeW. Perry, Jr., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., made the first address. 


It is not necessary to speak about the right- 
eousness of foreign missions, because we are 
Christians. We go back for the motive to the 
example of Christ, and the whole subject is the 
attitude towards one single Man. Christ recog- 
nized the individual possibilities of character. 
He thought the Church should recognize oppor- 
tunity, not to introduce forms or peculiar doc- 
trines into foreign lands, but to introduce poten- 
tial character. - 

The Rev. Dr. R. F. Alsop, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., placed the motive for missions in 
common humanity: 

Believe that Christianity is the true religion, 
yet we shall believe that religions outside this 
have not been altogether false; they have done 
something to enlighten and to lift those who have 
received them. Our thought of God has changed, 
not so much now Creator as Father. Motive is 
simple obedience to Jesus Christ. Who that 
knows Him, who that knows the comfort, the 
blessedness, of companionship in Him, can fail 
to find the motive? Jesus Christ is the ideal 
man. 


Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, laid stress 
upon the text: ‘‘This is the true Light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world.” Get out of the notion there is only 
a Bible. There is the Church, her minis- 
try, and her sacraments. 

The Rev. George Cox, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., delivered the concluding address. 

Wednesday, at 10:30 A. M., after the sing- 
ing of hymn 491, and prayer by Bishop 
Lawrence, the subject, 


MORAL ATTITUDE OF CORPORATIONS 


was introduced. Mr. Francis A. Lewis, of 
Philadelphia, read the first paper. 

Corporations are distinctively modern. Dur- 
ing 1754 to 1789, out of 248 cases in court, not a 
single case belonged to a corporation. Prior to 
1825, the corporation life did not exist. Black- 
stone says the honor of inventing corporations 
belongs to Rome. Without corporations, there 
can be progress, and the moral attitude of them 
is not to be considered. In corporations, the 
average stockholder knows very little about 
their working. I am tired of hearing of the 
wrongs of the workingman crushed by corpora- 
tions, he said. There isnoreason why corpor- 
ations are under moral obligation to provide for 
the workingmen, they are the authors of their 
own self-inflicted miseries. The moral attitude 
of the cit‘zen towards the corporation was then 
examined, and the desire to sue corporations 
was shown and illustrated in many instances. 
They are charged with corrupting legislatures, 
and if the people persist in electing corruptible 
representatives, the people have nobody but 
themselves to blame. 


Professor J. C. Schwab, Ph.D., of Yale 
College, New Haven, treated the moral at- 
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titude of corporations, and the duty they 
owe to society, whether they fulfill their 
duty. 


Have corporations proved themselves benefi- 
cial to the human:soul? Experience of the next 
century will answer this question. A belief in 
Divine appointment is as little to corporations as 
to;slavery. The corporation is the leader of in- 
dustry, it acts asa trustee. Its relations to the 
employes, to the investors, and general public, 
were then minutely treated. Real corporation 
consists of a mutual understanding. The nae 
tionalization of industry was considered in some 
lines, and it may answer as far as the water 
supply, postoffice, and other matters are con- 
cerned. In determining this, the survivalof the 
fittest must prevail. Legislation in reforming 
corporations can accomplish little. An enforced 
publicity is esseptial, and much can be done by 
educational facilities in correcting wrong im- 
pressions. 

Mr. Ernest H. Crossby, of New York, wag 
the first of the speakers after the written 
addresses. 

Corporations and trusts had been of value in 
developing civilization, and he saw no difference 
between their methods and those of private in- 
dividuals. They create a vast lot of property 
owners, it is true; and then the speaker went in 
to a close analysis of the stockholder and his op- 
portunities. It is narrow to believe these cor- 
porations must remain as they are. The value 
of Harvard University against the Standard Oil 
Company, both corporations, was then enlarged 
upon. One serves the public, and there are no 
bondholders. The publiclibraries have the same 
claim. After an advocacy of righteous competi 
tion, which is not charity, the speaker con 
cluded by advocating in strong terms industria 
organization. 

E. R. L. Gould, of New York, followed 
with the avowal that he was president of a 
corporation, which he defined as an eco- 
nomical necessity, and enterprise could not 
be carried on without it. 


It represents a convenience as to be almost a 
necessity. Personality stands at the bottom of 
corporations, andif the corporation was taxed as 
fairly as the individual, there would be no 
ground for its objection. Give the rights of in- 
dividuals to the corporations and you avoid 
many serious drawbacks to their existence. 
The fault of the immoral attitude in corpora- 
tions resides not with the stockholder, but with 
the voter. Everything done should have abso- 
lute publicity, and the Church should inculcate 
the doctrine of individual responsibility, and a 
higher idea of social righteousness. 


The Rev. Thomas B. Angell, D.D., of Har- 


risburg 
maintained that a nation for its stability de- 
pends upon morality, as an individual must like- 
wise do; so with corporations, we:must discrim- 
inate between them. They exist, and have 
neither moral nor immoral methods for making 
money. The making of money is not a moral 
question, and in the study of corporations these 
features are palpable: their impersonality, their 
irresponsibility, their tremendous power, and 
their relation with legislators. These points 
were severally treated. Essence of all society 
is true sacrifice, and Lamennais was right when 
he said every individual must recognize his re- 
sponsibility. 

General Morris Schaff, the next speaker, 


spoke of corporations of two kinds, the quasi- 
public corporation, and the ordinary business 
one. These must be kept distinct and clear. 
Nothing is so good as a public corporation, but 
give them security and permanency in their in- 
vestment. There is a moral attitude in corpor- 
ations. The Christian and the gentleman in 
them are to redeem the world. 


The Rev. Joseph F, Blanchard, of Phila- 
delphia, referred especially 


to the bribery of legislature, and thought the 
eyil_less than we imagine; extensive priv- 


_ vote. 
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ileges were given by virtue of bribery. He then 
alluded to two banks in his own city, which well 
illustrated his point. We cannot rely upon leg- 
islature, but we must educate the Christian con- 
science and make the act of legislation a moral 
act. : 


Wednesday night Bishop Lawrence pre- 
sided. After devotional exercises, the topic: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS AND THE PO- 


LITICAL MACHINE, 


was introduced. The first writer, Hon. 
Delano C. Calvin, of New York, began by 
declaring he would not impugn the charac- 
ter of the institutions themselves. 


The history of American institutions was 
traced, and their principles. The people must 
be thoroughly educated in methods of govern- 
ment. The right of franchise is first and all 
important. There can be no government where 
ignorance prevails. Good government is the de- 
mand of party politics. The Congressman too 
of ten looks to see if a measure means his defeat 
for return to his seat. We want a government 
for the common good, not for private gains. 
The press has a hold on the government, it has 
a place, but how the mighty is fallen.in these 
days! Its sensational aspect was referred to, 
and illustrated. Alexander Hamilton said any 
publication which tends to degrade another 
person, if untrue, is libel. There was the dec- 
laration of independence and equal rights for 
all, and the equal protection of law, but there is 
now wide departure from these, and the gov- 
ernment is often made to be in favor of the few 
against the many. The domination of capital 
over labor is a perversion of equal rights; 4,046 
families possess over $3,000,000 each, and 90 per 
cent. of the people earn their daily bread. It is 
not a surprise that masses begin to fear that 
their liberties are fast slipping away from 
them. Starvation wages in Hurope do not jus- 
tify starvation wages here. The political ma- 
chine is the organization giving activity to par- 
ty plans. If the machine is welded for good, 
and under intelligent leaders, one might favor 
it; but if devised by bosses, it isa menace to 
society. 


The Rev. Prescott Evarts, of Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y.,.read an exceedingly instruct- 
ive and well proportioned paper: 


The machines,he thought, threatened the State 
and local government more than-the national 
government. Our American institutions are 
based on the assumption that every man may, 
and will, exercise the franchise, and shall have 
@ voice in the election of him for whom he is to 
Responsibility is divided. Public office 
is a necessary institution of government, There 
is a sense of public duty in holding it. Party 
must have organization. Political parties, of- 
fices to give out, and corruption of legislators, 
are the three conditions that make the machine 
powerful and perpetuate it. <A party exists for 
the support of a principle, but when it becomes 
a mere machine, it is dangerous, and there are 
too many legislators in cities who are simply its 
agents. The machine works to hold its grip 
upon the party. The election of wise legisla- 
tors is the crying need of the times, and so long 
as office, or the hope of office, holds the follow- 
ers of a machine together, this will bring in the 
need of civil-service reform. The remedy for 
all this is not immediate. It is in the intelligent 
voters. 


General Wager Swayne, of New York, 
asked the question: ‘‘Well, what are you 
going to do about it?” 


Great cities are the great sores in the body 
politic. How to exorcise these sores as to pre- 
vent the virus from entering the body, we must 
consider. Weare not discouraged in New York 
city. A project has been touched upon. It is 
this: The separation of muvicipal affairs from 
national politics. We mustigenerate a power 
also independent of party. Hejshowed:the:suf- 
ferings of the poor by bad governmentjin:cities, 
The Church is concerned with this, because it 
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is the behavior of its members who are Chris- 
tians. Uphold a citizens’ movement and cause 
national parties to let municipal elections alone, 
and cultivate personal freedom in regard to 
municipal affairs. 

Mr. John Brooks Leavitt, of New York, 
said: 

We are discussing morals, and there is no dis- 
tinction between a business conscience, a politi- 
cal conscience, or a religious conscience. What 
ought to be our attitude towards politicians? 
that is the question. Smash the machine any- 
way. Not to vote against the party leads to 
bossism. Parties are necessary, but we must 
rely on the union of self-love and altruism to 
help us in this important problem. Get rid of 
the boss by the lamp of experience. The Pope 
of the 16th century equals the political boss of 
the 19th century, and this lamp of experience 
leads to constructive work. Keep up a cease- 
less campaign of education, for we possess the 
stone of truth, and we are now preparing the 
sling. 

Before the next speaker, the Rev. Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald, spoke, it was intimated 
that he would advocate machinesin politics, 
which he did in his own unique way. He 
said: 

Iam the advocate of the machine, and of the 
boss, but not the advocate of the deliberate 
wickedness of bad men. The evolution of the 
conditions of democracy was then defined, and 
what is every body’s busivess, is nobody’s busi- 
ness. In the management of large cities, there 
must be a machine for the sake of directing the 
masses. The machine must have a mechanic to 
run it, and so long as we live under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, we will find its 
need in our government. The charge against 
the machine is love of spoils. Nothing of the 
kind need exist. The reason a boss is a boss, is 
because he loves to control power. Why is it 
men are elected to General Convention or to our 
Standing Committees? There is no remunera- 
tion to these. It is because they love to con- 
trol power. So long as this is true, men will 
devote themselves to the machine. Read again 
and again Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.”’ 
In a country where there is universal suffrage, 
there is the need of this medium to control the 
mass of ignorant, unintelligent, selfish, venial 
voters. The machine, then, is not founded on 
wrong principles, and political life to-day with- 
out it, is an impossibility. The speaker de- 
plored in scathing terms the impotent slanders 
upon public men, and the unrestricted denunci- 
tion of a means that could be properly turned to 
a righteous advantage. 


The Rev. John T. Rose, of Cazenovia, 
New York, thought parties a necessity, and 
machines an accompaniment of them. 


Parishes have machines. Names change, but 
the principles re-appear. Not less organization 
do we want, but higher organization; not to 
smash the machine in politics, but to bring such 
control upon it as to improve it. 


The Congress opened Thursday morning 
with a large attendance. Bishop Lawrence 
opened with prayer, and introduced the 
first writer on 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF DOCTRINE, 


the Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D. Dior 
Washington, D.C. 


The most significant movement in thought is 
‘back to Christ’’; it is a movement of reaction 
from scholasticism. Those who raise this ery 
have in reality gone back behind Christ. He 
examined critically the Ritschlian method, and 
its boast that it goes back to the person of the 
Founder. The teaching of Christ is dwarfed in 
the hands of this school, and they have over- 
looked some of the pregnant utterances of 
Jesus Christ. The development of doctrine in 
the New Testament will not be questioned. He 
dwelt upon the authority of the Apostles, as ex- 
pounding «Christ’s teaching, St. Paul and St. 
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Peter were different, but in harmony with 
Christ. The writer showed by a number of 
passages the close connection of the Gospels 
with the Epistles, in the matter of the Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, and Resurrection. The 
Ritschlian school has not hesitated to eliminate 
eschatology from the teacbing of Christ. The 
per: onal teaching of Christ was incomplete till 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the Apostles 
did carry forth the teaching of their Master, 
and a close comparison between the Gospels and 
Epistles will show these to be harmonious. 


The second paper, by the Rev. Charles H. 
Babcock, D.D., of Providence, R. I., treats 
the personal teaching of Jesus in contrast 
to creed and systematic theology: 


Christ is the essential part of Christianity. 
Christianity embraces many things which are 
not Christ. It is found in Him, all that is vital 
and permanent is the essence of His being. The 
text book out of which Jesus taught was His 
life. His life was the light of men. Father- 
hood of God was the foremost truth which 
Jesus taught. The vital thing in fatherhood 
is the impartation of self; what He was, He 
taught. He taught immortality. He saw the 
lives people lived, and physical birth made nec- 
essary spiritual birth. Jesus did not teach im- 
mortality by reason. He illuminated it as a 
truth. He taught the essential nature of man 
ought not to die. There was development in 
the personal teaching of Christ. His teaching 
developed with His life. It was biological, as 
the flower exhales the perfume. Development 
of doctrine in the Christian Church as expound- 
ed in creeds, is incidental. It is an adaptation 
of Christian teaching to different types of mind. 
Theology contains the truth taught by Christ. 
But all theology is not the teaching of Christ. 
Between the essential and incidental teaching 
of Christ, the early Church failed to make dis- 
tinction. Ecclesiastical vagaries have seized 
upon the Christianity of the Church. 


The Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of 
New York city,as he began to speak, was 
long applauded by the audience. He 
thanked his hearers for the cordial recep- 
tion. 

Biblical criticism must go on the scientific 
basis. We must search for the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but thetruth. The 
principles of development of doctrine were 
then explained. From the beginning of Divine 
revelation God has been teaching in Christian 
doctrine and Christian life. What is the place 
of Jesus in the development of doctrine? I will 
show this by induction. The teaching of Jesus 
is a development of the doctrine of the Old Tes- 
tament. Do not discredit the Old Testament. 
Then there is a development of the teaching of 
Jesus in the Gospels themselves; going back to 
the original words of Jesus is essential. This 
was illustrated by the subject of divorce in St. 
Mark’s and St. Matthew. The doctrine of sac- 
rifice illustrates it. The Nicene Creed cannot 
be found explicitly inthe New Testament. Im- 
plicitly it is there. The power of the Spirit is 
not limited to the Apostles, it is continuous. 
Lay hold of this Presence. Listen to His voice, 
so that every generation may be led on to the 
grandeur and evolution of Christ. 


The Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of 
Kingston, N. Y., thought 

the teaching of Jesus broader and deeper 
than the Words of Jesus, and His life is the 
source of the experience which hascome to us. 
The doctrine of the Brotherhood is the actuat- 
ing and Gominating philosophy of all the minis- 
try of Christ. The doctrine of Divine Father- 
hood is the unifying doctrine of all. That doc- 
trine was brought home to the consciousness of 
men, was lived in human life. Speaking of the 
controversy with Arius, which the speaker 
elaborated in an unique and attractive way, he 
said: Athanasius here went back to the experi- 
ence of the Christian heart. The fact that men 
prayed to Jesus, showed Jesus to be God. Faith 
must comeout of the catholicity of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, ; 
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The Rev. Lawrence H. Schwab questioned 
the developments of Christian theology. 


He considered the Gospels from the Ritschlian 
basis, and found many phrases in the Gospel of 
St. John very questionable. The evidence for 
the acceptance of many Epistles of St. Paul as 
canonical, he thought was no better than the 
evidences for the acceptance of the productions 
of Hermas or Barnabas. 

Thursday evening, Archdeacon Tiffany 
presided, and opened the session with 
prayer. He introduced the first writer, upon 
the topic: 

PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLAICISM OF 

THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION, 


the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Baker, of Brooklyn: 


He condemned the claim that the Church of 
England began with Henry VIII.; he was not 
the first king who could claim to be the head of 
the Church. A comparison between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin Christianity was made. The 
Latins deified emperors. The Anglo-Saxon 
never surrendered his reason; to his own con- 
science he was true. Horace Greeley repre- 
sented this in the words: ‘‘laccept unreserved- 
ly the views of no man, living or dead.’’ The 
writer then entered upon the subject of the 
first planting of Christianity in Britain, which 
he considered belongs to the Eastern Church. 
There were other workers besides St. Augus- 
tine. He was important in his work, but failed 
in half his schemes. This paper treated the 
historical aspect of the subject, and demon- 
strated the power and influence of British 
Christianity apart from Roman control. 


The Rev. T. E. Green, D. D., of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, was the second writer. 


He spoke of the rapidity of events and change 
of environment. The dominant tendencies are 
in the Anglo-Saxon race. Current events bear 
the impress of divine destiny. To study the 
Anglican Communion is to gain a point of vision, 
looking backward as well as forward. Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism may be blended in unity. 
The Church is a vital, living thing, and not a 
combination of forces, men, and conditions. 
The Church includes all nations. The Church 
of England is apostolic, and has foughtits battles 
through years, always Protestant and always 
Catholic. Strife between these has passed; 
out of it comes a wider knowledge, a deep 
and abiding charity. Men may have candles 
on the altar, and yet be Protestant. A man 
may wear a black stole, yet be a Catholic. The 
challenge of the twentieth century to divided 
Christendom is fatal to the philosophy of Dissent. 
The essentials of the Church are to live forever. 
God has his purposes for the Anglican Commun- 
ion because she is both Catholic and Protestant. 


The Rev. John T. Rose, of Cazenovia, N. 
Y., the first speaker, began by a definition 
of Protestantism, and how it began to be ar- 
plied towards Rome: 


The Nicene Creed is the safeguard of the 
Church against Pantheism, but it is not a fetter 
upon the free exercise ofreason. By law, usage, 
and sympathy, we are Catholic. He defined 
the position of the Northmen against Roman 
race and the imperial system. If Erasmus had 
guided the Reformation, some of the dark pic- 
tures would have been saved us. We are Prot- 
estant in the sense of our freedom from the Pa- 
pacy. The speaker supported his premises by 
illustrations from history. We have neither 
part or lot with Rome, while she is usurping 
power. We must havea greater union with the 
other Christian bodies which are Protestant. 


The Rev. Murray A. Bartlett, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., said: 

Religion was a matter of life, of experience in 
relation to man and to God. To the Church of 
England is given a most wonderful opportunity 
to bind together the different divisions of the 
English-speaking races. He dealt with the re- 
ligious ideal of the Anglo-Saxon, and referred 
to the mission of the Prayer Book. The Angli- 
can Communion was considered in relation to its 
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mighty opportunity; if true to its principles, it 
would become a great power. 

The Rev. John M. Page, of Lebanon, Pa.» 
considered the many and diverse elements in 
the Anglican Communion. We find in the Ang- 
lican Communion some elements in common with 
Latin Christianity, and some peculiar to her- 
self. The Catholic must often lead the Protes- 
tant element in the Church, and become the 
dominant idea. Where Catholic principles lead 
there is ample room for Protestant variations. 

Friday morning, June 10, the session 
opened under the charge of Archdeacon 
Tiffany, who, in a few well-chosen words, 
expressed his gratitude to all those who had 
been instrumental in making the sessions 
of the Congress so helpful and interesting. 
The first writer upon the topic 


THE POET AS A PROPHET, 


was the Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, D. D., of 
New York. 


What is a prophet? Not aman who foretells, 
but forthtells, who sends a splendid light into 
life’s carkest mysteries. Science walks by 
sight, but prophesy works by insight. Science 
is king in the realm of the visible. It is the 
soul, not the mind, that makes the husband, 


_the mother, the patriot. What would the world 


be without its prophets? Among them are our 
poets. Christ alone is a prophet always. A 
poet inspired with a high mission does a higher 
work for God than a hundred preachers. The 
power of Browning in bringing souls to Christ 
was alluded to. Wordsworth, Ruskin, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, were treated as prophets. 
These men, like the men of Jerusalem of old, 
are under the spell of wind and fire. Inspiration 
is not limited to those who are visibly set apart 
to the ministry. Rudyard Kipling had sent his 
poet’s soul up into the atmosphere of heaven. 
To whom shall we appeal for inspiration? To 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. The great work of 
Tennyson and Browning is to make God vocal 
in their readers’ hearts. Phillips Brooks was a 
poet and a prophet. Gifted with a wonderful 
imagination, the Spirit spoke through him in his 
grand and impressive sermons. The poet opens 
the way for God to be heard. 


The second writer, the Rev. George C. 
Foley, of Williamsport, Pa., said: 


The ancient prophets were poets. Poetry is 
the earliest expression of religion. The ideal is 
the truth. Both poet and prophet deal with the 
truth of things. Poetry comes nearer the vital 
truth of things than history. The poet under- 
stands the relation of truth to the human soul. 
Allthe great poets have taken seriously their 
propheticordination, They are not “‘idle sing- 
ers of an empty day” (Morris). Poets have 
been the potent factors of their times. There is 
no history of the humanitarian movement with- 
out reference to the poets. Burns discovered 
the worth of the single man. Hood was with 
the down-trodden and lonely, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing revolted against the injustices of the poor. 


The first appointed speaker was the Rev. 
Charles J. Wood, of York, Pa. 


Behind this world there is an existence that 
is mind. This mind is a conscious will, and is 
the origin of all forces. There is communication 
between the minds of men and the one supreme 
Mind. God is the eternal Mind, the great Poet. 
There is the question of the origin of the poet- 
prophet, of his ability and his influence upon the 
age in which he lives. The test of the inspira- 
tion of any word is that it inspires. The poets 
have become prophets, and have enlightened 
and uplifted. The dramatic and lyric poets 
were discussed. 

The Rev. Preston Barr, of Enosburgh 
Falls, Vt., dealt with the genetic anteced- 
ents of prophet and poet. 

The prophet is not the product of his own age. 
He is the interpreter of his age; the secretary 


of his age. The poet is not a theologian.’ The 
function of the prophet is to speak for another. 
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What the prophet does in the realm of ethical 
righteousness, the poet does in nature universal. 
It is dificult to separate the function of poet 
from that of prophet. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of New York, 
was the concluding speaker. 

This subject is the heart of this whole pro- 
gramme, and all that has been said by preced- 
ing speakers has been a comment on the words, 
‘“‘T believe in the Holy Ghost.’? The Veni Creator 
Spiritus is the prayer of the man of genius. The 
older poetry has an invocation to the Muses, 
showing the pagan consciousness. The supreme 
function of poet is to make us feel the Living 
God in the living world—there is the necessity 
of the continued consciousness of the Spirit. 
The world is not stationary; the world of na- 
ture never represents fixed forms but the free 
flowing of thelife of God. As the poet looks at 
nature, he sees the stream of God. The sterility 
of the world blossoms in his vision. He looks 
into human life and sees the absolute certainty 
of the law of God. I do not know what you 
mean by moral chaos. There is no such thing. 
God binds the world in absolute unity. The 
whole drama is the revelation of God in human 
affairs. The poet looks deeply. He sees the 
whole sweep of life with Dante. It is the need 
of our time that the poet speak, sometimes, in 
the preacher and in the priest 


Incidents at the Congress 


The Methodist church will hold 2,000. Only 
about 300 attended the session on foreign mis- 
sions. 

A picture of Bishop Brooks adorns the plat- 
form, with a background of flags, the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Union, and one solitary Cuban 
ensign. 

Very few laymen are in attendance. It is pe- 
culiarly the clergymen’s Congress. 


Between the sessions of the Congress a num- 
ber of excursions are made in sight-seeing. 
Many go every afternoon to Lanesboro, Lenox, 
Stockbridge, and Dalton. 


In the discussion uponcorporations and trusts, 
no speaker rebuked these except very mildly, 
and the laity were especially careful. There 
was no radical speech, which is something un- 
usual. 

Bishop Lawrence makes an admirable presid- 
ing officer. 

The Park Club handsomely entertained the 
Congress in their rooms after the evening ses- 
sion on Thursday. About 100 clergy and laity 
were present. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL. . Bishop 
Ciry.—At the church of St. Mary’s in the 
Highlands, the Rev. Elbert Floyd-Jones, Jr., 
rector, a new organ costing about $3,000, has 
just been completed, and dedicated to use. 


Bishop Potter made a visitation of Bellevue 
Hospital on the afternoon of Trinity Sunday, 
and administered Confirmation to four sick in- 
mates, presented by the hospital chaplain, the 
Kev. Arthur H. Proffitt. 


There was a patriotic tea in commemoration 
of Alexander Hamilton, in the old house known 
as Hamilton Grange, June 8th, under the auspi- 
ces of the Hospital and Charitable Committee of 
St. Luke’s church, now owning this historic 
property. 

The American Church Missionary Society, 
auxiliary to the Board of Missions, held a meet- 
ing at the Church Missions House last Thurs- 
day, at which they elected as general secretary, 
the Rev. J. A. P. McClure, of Wyncote, Pa., to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. Thompson Cole. 


An incident of special interest connected with 
the Trinity ordination, reported elsewhere un- 
der the usual heading, was the presentation by 
the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, of St. Chrysostom’s 
chapel, Trinity parish, of two sons, one for or- 
dination to the priesthood, and the other to the 
diaconate—the occasion being also the 35th an- 
niversary of his own admission to Holy Orders. 


The Diving Church 


Tne clergy of the church of the Holy Cross 
have undertaken the management of St. An- 
drew’s cottage, Farmingdale, N. Y., for the 
coming summer. It will give fresh air charity 
to boys and young men of the East Side, and the 
estimated cost for the season will be not more 
than $500. The house goes into active operation 
at the end of the present month. 


The class confirmed by Bishop Potter at the 
church of the Good Shepherd, Blackwell’s 
Island, Trinity Sunday, numbered 52 men and 
women from the alms house, presented by the 
Rev. C. C. Proffitt. An interesting circumstance 
was the presence of 12 of the clergy whom the 
Bishop had ordained that morning, some of 
whom thus served for the first time. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. John’s Guild 
held a meeting at the guild rooms June 6th. As 
the City Hospital is now temporarily closed, 
pending theerection of a new and moresuitable 
building, the work of the Floating and Seaside 
Hospitals will beincreased. There will be three 
boats for the West Side, and an equal number 
for the East Side. The cost of each trip will be 
$250, and indications are that a larger number 
of trips, and therefore a more liberal support on 
the part of the public than heretofore, will be 
needed. Many of the beneficiaries of this char- 
ity are wives and children of men who have 
gone to the war, some of them leaving families 


* with little or no provision. 


On June 6th, Bishop Potter dedicated the 
chapel of St. John the Divine, at the summer 
home at Tomkins Cove, of the pro cathedral. A 
party of friends went up from the city, and 
were given a pleasant reception by a number of 
ladies connected with the work. The Rev. Dr. 
Geo. F. Nelson, superintendent of the City Mis- 
sion, the Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, vicar of the pro- 
cathedral, and the Rev. W. A. Masker, were in 
attendanceupon the Bishop. Thesummer home 
will be under the care of Miss Julia McAlister. 
Nearly 1,000 children and adults from the 
crowded district around the pro-cathedral will 
be given an outing during the next three months. 
The location commands tine views and air, and 
combines the attractions of both land and 
water. 


The closing exercises of St. Mary’s School, 8 
E. 46th st., were held on June 2nd, the Rev. Dr. 
Richey, of the Theological/Seminary, presiding. 
Bishop Potter presented the diplomas and de- 
livered an address to the graduates, who, as they 
passed into the chapel, carried a beautiful ban- 
ner, representing the Holy Child, which has 
been embroidered by St. Mary’s Guild. On the 
altar in the chapel was a cloth of priceless mag- 
nificence, representing -the Adoration of the 
Holy Name. This altar cloth was begun four 
years ago, and is not yet finished, but the por- 
tions which had not been embroidered were 
painted in so that it might be used for this oc- 
casion. The salutatory in German, and the es- 
says in English, French, Latin, and Greek, were 
scholarly, and the music was well rendered. 
Bishop Seymour, of Springfield, gave a delight- 
ful address, in which he recalled his own ex- 
periences as a valedictorian. The exercises 
closed with the singing of the Magnificat by the 
school. 


Mr. Thomas Newberry Rooker, a layman and 
vestryman of the Church, and for nearly 60 
years connected with the staff of the New York 
Tribune, died June 6th. He was born in Hudson, 
N. Y., Dec. 4, 1815, and in 1841 was one of those 
who helped to get out the first issue of the Trib- 
une, & fact of which he was always proud. He 
superintended the printing of the great journal 
till 1877, when, at his own request, he was re- 
lieved of his active duties, and virtually placed 
on the retired list. Hedid not long remain idle, 
however, but a year later entered the cashier’s 
department. He had been secretary of The 
Tribune Association continuously since 1868, and 
had always been one of the trustees of the pa- 
per, owning part of the original stock. Just 
prior to his death he was the only man connect- 
ed with The Tribune who had continued from 
the original foundation. Special resolutions of 
compliment and appreciation were presented to 
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him by The Tribune Association a yearago. At 
that time he again retired from active duties, 
and was voted a payment of salary for life, in 
recognition of his notable services. He was a 
steadfast Churchman, and an active Church 
worker. 


Mr. Stephen P. Nash, one of the most promi- 
nent laymen of the Church in this city, senior 
warden of Trinity parish, a member of the 
Standing Committee, and for many years an in- 
fluential lay deputy in the General Convention, 
died, after a short illness, June 4th, at Somer- 
set Inn, Bernardsville, N. J., where he had 
gone for his health. He was born in Albany, 
N. Y., Aug. 26, 1821, and was a descendant of 
one of the original settlers of New Haven, 
Conn., in 1638-40. He was educated at the 
Albany Acadeny, and at the French College at 
Chambly, Lower Canada, subsequently study- 
ing law. Practicing for a time in his native 
city, he removed to New York in 1845, where he 
finally established one of the most influential 
law firms in the metropolis. He became dis- 
tinguished as a specialist in equity practice, 
and took active part in the preparation of sev- 
eral law books of recognized authority. He 
early became connected with the various chari- 
ties and other activities of the Church in this 
city. In 1868 he entered the vestry of Trinity 
parish. He was a trustee of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his connection with the 
diocesan convention and with the General Con- 
vention was always marked by active and wise 
participation in debates and in committee work, 
and was characterized in marked degree by 
loyalty and sterling Church principles, rever- 
ence for ecclesiastical authority, and modera- 
tion toward those who differed from him. He 
was a tower of strength to every good cause 
he undertook, and was unwearied in the spend- 
ing of time and care upon the minutest details 
in all that concerned the welfare of the Church. 
He grew to be a trusted friend and adviser, not 
merely of the authorities of his own parish and 
diocese, but of bishops and leading clergymen 
and laymen in widely scattered parts of the 
land. He was elected a trustee of Columbia 
University in 1868, and largely aided in develop- 
ing the law department of that institution. He 
was one of the founders of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, and in 1880 
was chosen president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, its first presid- 
ing officer. He was for many years president of 
the New York Law Institute, and was a mem- 
ber of the Church Club, the Century Magazine 
Publishing Association, the National Academy 
of Design, the Scientific Alliance, and the Barn- 
ard Club. In 1888 Columbia University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, and he received the same degree from 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., honoris causa, 
in 1891. ‘The burial service took place at Trin- 
ity church, June 7th, the officiating clergymen 
being Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
and the vicars of the chapels of Trinity parish. 
The interment was at Woodlawn. 


PEEKSKILL.—Sunday, June 5th, Dr. Thomas 
Richey, of the General Theological Seminary, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the grad- 
uates of St. Gabriel’s School. Wednesday, June 
8th, in the morning, were held the class exer- 
cises ; in the afternoon the pupils marched into 
the chapel singing the processional hymn, ‘“‘An- 
cient of Days.” Dr. Geo. M. Christian, of New- 
ark, who kindly filled the place of Dr. Lowndes, 
unavoidably detained, delivered the address to 
the graduating class, nine in number. The 
school chaplain, the Rev. Frederick Smith, 
gave the diplomas and read several special col- 
lects for the school, its benefactors, and pupils. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Rey. Dr. Elwood Wor- 
cester, rector of St. Stephen’s church, made 
the address to the graduates of Ogontz ladies’ 
seminary on the 7th inst. 


Messrs. Milligan and Webber, architects, 
have prepared plans for the R yerss memorial 
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church of the Holy Nativity, which is to be 
erected at Fox Chase, 35th ward. 


The congregation of St. Barnabas’ church, 
Haddington, the Rev. Samuel P. Kelley, priest- 
in-charge, gave a reception to Bishop and Mrs. 
Whitaker, in the parish house, on Friday even- 
ing, 10th inst. There was a large number of the 
church members in attendance. 


The relief committee of the Sisterhood of St. 
Mary, connected with the church of the Holy 
Apostles, the Rev. H. S. Getz, rector, has sent 
to the store rooms of the National Relief Com- 
mission, eleven boxes, containg 327 packages of 
delicacies for sick and wounded soldiers. 


The Rev. H. M. G. Huff, on Monday after- 
noon, 6th inst., read the Burial Office at Fern- 
wood cemetery, over Philadelphia’s first dead 
soldier in the present war, private Gottlieb 
Schmerer who died on the 3d inst. at Camp 
Thomas, Chickamauga. Three volleys from 
three-score rifles ended the ceremony. 


At the 142nd annual commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania,, held on the 8th 
inst. at the Academy of Music, the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity was conferred on the Rt. 
Rev. Wm. N. MeVickar, coadjutor Bishop of 
Rhode Island; and the honorary degree of 

. doctor of laws on the Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, 
Bishop of Peansylvania. 


The Rev. Thos. J. Taylor who has been over 
16 years priest-in-charge of Christ church mis- 
sion, Franklinville, celebrated on Trinity Sun- 
day. the 40th anniversary of his ordination. At 
the evening service he preached a sermon ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Since his connection 
with this mission, a handsome new edifice has 
been erected, and two outside missions inaugu- 
rated—the chapels of St. Faith and St. Ambrose. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees and 
overseers of the Divinity school, held on the 
8th inst., the Rev. William M. Groton was 
elected to the ‘‘Church of the Holy Trinity Pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Divinity,’ made vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. Richard W. Mi- 
cou, D.D.; and the Rev. H. W. G. Huff was 
elected secretary of the board, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of the Rev. 
Winfield S. Baer. The Rev. Mr. Groton is a 
graduate of the class of ‘76, and is at present 
rector of Christ church, Westerly, R. I. 


The second annual supper of the male mem- 
bers of St. Mark’s church, Frankford, on Mon- 
day evening, 6th inst., was preceded by the 
raising of a handsome American flag over the 
tower of the church. St. Timothy’s guard fired 
a salute,and the church choir, under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Leonard, sang national airs. 
The supper was served in the new parish house, 
the guests of honor being Messrs. Ewing L. Mil- 
ler, John M. Justice, and James France. The 
Rey. J. B. Harding,the rector, was toastmaster. 
Responses were made by five of the members. 


The old bell which has summoned the wor- 
shipers of St. James’ church, of Kingsessing, 
the Rev. S. Lord Gilberson, rector, to service 
for a long series of years, has been taken down 
and will be recast, having become almost use- 
less through a fracture. This bell isa relic, 
having been in use when the congregation was 
one of the four Swedish Lutheran churches 
erected in Delaware and Pennsylvania. St. 
James’ was the first church of any creed, 
erected in that portion of the city lying west of 
the Schuylkill river; and people for miles 
around would go there in all sorts of convey- 
ances, and in all weathers. St. James’ was ad- 
mitted into union with the convention in 1844. 


Graduation exercises were held on Thursday 
morning,9th inst., at the Episcopal academy,and 
22 young men received diplomas. The alumni 
prizes for scholarship in Latin and Greek were 
awarded by the Rev. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, 
president of the alumni, to Richard W. Micou; 
and for mathematics and English, to Robert H. 
Eisenbrey. Mr. Micou was awarded also the 
prize offered by the board of trustees for the 
best essay on Biblical ecclesiastical history, H. 
Phelps Reed receiving the second prize. The 
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exercises were held in the academy chapel, 
Herbert Burnside Winslow, president of the 
class, in the chair. Four members of the class 
were absent, three being in the army, and one 
in Europe. 


Bishop Whitaker presided at the meeting of 
the Clerical brotherhood, on Monday, 6th inst. 
After prayers, the Rev. W. C. Richardson made 
an address on ‘General missionary work.”’ Tak- 
ing the recent statement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that Christianity was of no mo- 
ment if the missionary spirit be eliminated 
therefrom, as the basis of his remarks, the 
speaker showed that while we have a splen- 
didly organized missionary society, what is 
needed is not so much organization, as the 
consecration of the individual heart and life 
to the cause of missions. Unless this can be 
effected, the evangelization of the world will 
not be accomplished. At the close of the ad- 
dress Bishop Whitaker made some remarks in 
commendation of the paper presented. The Rev. 
Lawrence B. Ridgely, of Salt Lake city, gave a 
statement of the work of the Church in Utah. 


The annual meeting of the associate alumni of 
the Philadelphia Divinity school was held on 
the 8th inst. at the institution. In the morning 
the Holy Eucharist was offered, the Rev. H. M. 
G. Huff, celebrant. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. G. Ware, of Washington, D.C. 
Ata meeting held at noon, the Rev. Messrs. S. 
C. Hilland W. W. Newton, D. D., were recom- 
mended for representation in the board of 
trustees and overseers. The annual business 
meeting was held at 3:30 p. m., the Rev. H.M. 
G. Huff, president, in the chair, the Rev. A. H. 
Hord, secretary. It was stated that the total 
cost of the repairs of the chapel was $1,500, all 
of which had been paid. The following officers 
were elected: president for two years, the Rev. 
H. A. F. Hoyt; vice-presidents, the Rev. Messrs. 
Henry Anstice, D. D., S. P. Keeling, and Samuel 
Ward; secretary. the Rev. J. Allan Montgom- 
ery; treasurer, the Rev. Horace F.. Fuller. The 
Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt stated that a Chaplain’s 
Aid Society had been formed in his parish. In 
his regiment at the services every Sunday, 
there is an attendance of over500men. At the 
meeting the same evening, an essay was read 
on ‘‘Parish work, mission work, and seminary 
training,’ by the Rev. L. B. Ridgely, class of 
87, who is about to go as amissionary to China. 


The annual commencement of the Divinity 
School was held on the 9th inst., in the church 
of the Saviour, the Rev. W. B. Bodine, rector. 
The opening service was said by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Anstice. A thesis on ‘The sage of King 
Olaf, the saint,’? was read by the Rev. George 
G. Bartlett, A. M.,a son of Dean Bartlett. 
Diplomas were conferred by Bishop Whitaker 
on the following: Fordyce Hubbard Argo, Geo. 
Griffith Bartlett, A. M., Edward Jones Burling- 
ham, Turpin Andrews Daughters, B. A., David 
William Galway, Thomas Armstrong Hilton, 
Alfred Edw. MacNamara, Walter Antonio 
Matos, B. A., Carlton Miller Tanner, and Fred- 
erick Amaziah Wright, B. A. The degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
John Summerfield Bunting, class °93. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. H. Rich- 
ard Harris, his theme, ‘‘The Christian minis- 
try.’ After the service,a fine collation was 
served, and in the afternoon, there was a social 
re-union in the choir-room, of the members of 
the faculty, associate alumni, and undergradu- 
ate classes. Bishop Whitaker presided at a 
meeting. Remarks were made by the Rev. H. 
R. Hulse and the Rev. A. A. F. Hoyt; the lat- 
ter has been appointed chaplain of the 6th Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteers. On motion of 
the Rev. J. R. Moore, the alumni assumed the 
cost of a Communion service for the tabernacle 
of Chaplain Hoyt. The Rev. Dr. I. N. Stanger, 
Prof. Micou, and Dean Bartlett also spoke. 
Bishop Whitaker said that he could speak from 
personal knowledge, during his missionary work 
in the West, of the influence of the school on 
the formation of character. He prayed that its 
work in the future may be as satisfactory as 
that of the past. 
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Rapnor.—The Delaware Valley Naturalists’ 
Union held their annual meeting in this town- 
ship, on Saturday, 28th ult. Among the his- 
torical places visited was old St. David’s 
church, where they were met by the rector,the 
Rev. George A. Keller who acted as guide in 
pointing out the objects of interest. At the en- 
trance of the churchyard is the tomb of An- 
thony Wayne, father of Gen. ‘‘Mad” An- 
thony Wayne, in the stone cover of which is cut 
his name, and the words: ‘‘Dyed Dec. 2nd, 1789, 
ag’d 73 years.’’ In the rear of the church, un- 
der a monument, are interred the bones of 
Gen. Wayne. The party then entered the 
old church, where they listened to an historical 
address by the rector. St. David’s church was 
founded the first Sunday in September, 1714. 


SWARTHMORE.—The annual meeting of the 
convocation of Chester was held on the 25th 
ult., in Trinity mission building. The treasur- 
er’s report showed: Receipts, $5,225.02; present 
balance, $1,499.86. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted as follows: Secretary, 
Theodore D. Rand; treasurer, R. Francis Wood. 
A committee was appointed to prepare suitable 
resolutions on the death of the late dean of con- 
vocation, the Rev. John Bolton. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Commencement exercises of Waterman 
Hall, Sycamore, were held on Tuesday, June7th, 
Bishop McLaren presiding, and conferring di- 
plomas upon 8 graduates, two of whom were 
post-graduates taking special courses in modern 
language and music. The address was made by 
the Rev. Thaddeus Snively, rector of St. Chrys- 
ostom’s church, Chicago. The rector of the 
school, the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, reported that 
the year had been very prosperous, the attend- 
ance having again reached its maximum. The 
Bishop made an announcement that the Board 
of Trustees had voted to send the rector abroad 
during at least six weeks of the vacation. 


The church of the Atonement, Edgewater, has 
been organized as a parish with the following ves- 
try: H. J. Glaspell, senior warden; A. M. Crane, 
junior warden; Walter Hannington, clerk; C. D. 
Dunlop,treasurer; A. B. Hunt,J.C. Brocklebank, 
H. W. Thornton. The Rev. J. M. D. Davidson 
has been elected rector, and will, by the Bish- 
op’s appointment, be duly instituted Sunday, 
the 19th, by the Rev. Luther Pardee, secretary 
of the diocese. The occasion will be also the 
10th anniversary of the establishing of services 
of the Church in Edgewater. 


Ciry.—Father Dollings’ return to Chicago has 
been much appreciated by the Churchmen in 
the city, and his numerous services have been 
well attended. 


Fifty women were in attendance at the Quiet 
Day for women at the church of the Ascension, 
on Tuesday, June 7th. Luncheon was served 
in the parish rooms, so that there was no inter- 
ruption. 


The Quiet Day for men, conducted by Fr. 
Dolling, on Saturday, June 11th, in the church 
of the Ascension, began at 3:30 and closed at 
8:30. 


A large and successful meeting of the Girls» 
Friendly Society of the diocese was held in the 
cathedral, Sunday, June 12th, at4 p.m. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. R. R. Dolling. 


A special intercession of nine days, June 11th 
to 19th inclusive, has been undertaken by the 
friends of the cathedral, for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit for the establishment of the ca- 
thedralas a centre of spiritual life in the neigh- 
borhood. During the period, especial prayers 
are offered for the Bishop of the diocese and 
clergy at the cathedral, for the Sisters of St. 
Mary and the girls under their care, for the 
men and boys and communicants, for the rescue 
of the fallen in the vicinity of the cathedral, 
for the raising up of faithful workers, and for 
the gathering of a college of priests at the ca- 
thedral. It is hoped that all who read this no- 
tice will join in intercession for these objects, 
and particularly that they will remember the 
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cathedral 
Eucharist. 

Invitations are issued for a farewell reception 
to be tendered Mr. J. K. Ochiai Sunday even- 
ing, June 19th, by the members of the ‘‘Fellow- 
ship’? Club of Park Ridge. On Sunday next, 
Mr. Ochiai will surrender his mission at Park 
Ridge to Mr. Webster Hakes, student in the 
senior class of the Western Theological Semina- 
ry, and will give himself needed rest during the 
summer. 

A special children’s festival service was held 
at the church of the Ascension, on Wednesday, 
June 8th. The altar and rood-screen were dec- 
orated with roses and peonies. There was a 
short sermon by Fr. Dolling, and a catechising 
by Fr. Larrabee. 

To the great advantage of the city mission 
work during the summer, Fr. Chatin has given 
up his contemplated trip to Hurope, and after 
this week will reside for the summer and until 
further notice, at the clergy house, 18S. Peoria 
street. 

The clergy house is being entirely renovated 
for its summer occupants. The rooms have been 
cleaned and calsomined, and the plumbing en- 
tirely renewed according to the latest approved 
models. When finished it will be occupied by 
the Rev. Messrs. Tate, Dennis, and Chattin, and 
Messrs. Parks, Chase, and Addison These gen- 
tlemen, with Sister Frances and Mrs. E.W. Gro- 
ver, will constitute the force of summer work- 
ers at the cathedral. 

The annual festival of the diocesan choir asso- 
ciation, was held at Grace church on the after- 
noon and evening of Friday, June 3rd. Re- 
hearsal at 5 o’clock was followed by supper, 
served in the parish house. At Evening Prayer 
the choirs of Grace church, St. Peter’s, and part 
of the cathedral choir, were vested and in the 
chancel; the other members filled the nave. 
This immense chorus rendered Gounod’s Sanctus, 
“The Heavens are Telling,’ by Haydn (Cre- 
ation), and the Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis, 
by West, with telling effect. Master George 
Meader, of Grace church choir, sang ‘‘The Holy 
City.’ The Rev. Mr. Edsall, president of the 
association, made an address. About 250 were 
present at the meeting. 

At the annual business meeting of the dio- 
cesan choir association, held in the Church club 
rooms, Monday, June 13th, the Rey. Samuel 
Edsall, of St. Peter’s church, was re-elected 
president; the Rev. E. L. Roland, of St. Mar- 
garet’s church, Windsor Park, precentor. The 
following officers were also elected: Choirmas- 
ter, Mr. Harrison Wild, Grace church; organ- 
ist, Mr. Thomas, St. Peter’s church; secretary, 
Mr. Thompson, St. Andrew’s church; treasurer, 
Mr. McDougal, St. James’ church; librarian, 
Mr. Freeman, of All Saints’ church, Ravens- 
wood. These officers, with the Rev. Messrs. 
Stires, Snively, De Witt, Knapp and Howard, 
and Messrs. Bradley, of St. Mark’s church, and 
A. E. Fisher, of St. Andrew’s church, constitute 
the standing committee of the association. The 
president’s report reviewed the events of a 
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very prosperous year, and the treasurer’s re- 


port showed a balance of $162 to the credit of 
the association. The choirs of St. Margaret’s 
church, Windsor Park; Epiphany; Winnetka; 
Maywood; and St. Paul’s, Kenwood, were ad- 
mitted to the association, and the Rey. Father 
Pardee was elected a member. 


Illinois 


St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, has just cele- 
brated its Tricennial, and graduated its 28th 
class. The week has been full of events of in- 
terest, with a large attendance of friends and 
former pupils. Of the latter, more than 50 were 
counted. Besides the 12 graduates in the regu- 
lar course, there were graduates in music, vocal 
music, and elocution. The lecture was delivered 
before the Current Events Club, on Monday 
evening, by the Hon. W. G. Ewing, of Chicago. 
On Sunday evening, the Rev. W. H. Benham 
gave the missionary address. The Tricennial 
exercises on Tuesday were a great success. The 
roll-call brought out responses from representa- 
tives of nearly every class during the last 30 
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years, and many eloquent tributes to St. Mary’s 
were offered. Patriotic songs and school hymns 
were sung, and the class-stone was placed. In 
the evening, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood gave a piano 
recital to an enthusiastic audience The rector’s 
Tricennial address was. mostly historical. In 
connection with the present needs and future 
work of the school, he expressed the hope that 
assistance might be had in erecting a building 
for natural science and library purposes. At 
the trustee meeting, an appropriation of $700 was 
made for this. The rector’s contribution for a 
like amount being added, leaves about $1,000 to 
be raised by friends of the school for this much- 
needed addition. Resolutions were adopted by 
the trustees, referring to the decease of the late 
Henry H. Candee who had been since 1882 a 
member of the board, and had attended nearly 
every meeting. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Hale, Bishop 
of Cairo, presided at the graduation, and deliy- 
ered the diplomas. 
Wes: Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The 21st annual council of the diocese began 
its sessions in St. Paul’s church, Weston, June 
1st. Morning Prayer was said at 10:30, witha 
celebration of the Holy Communion, the Rev. 
N.S. Thomas preaching the sermon. 

At the afternoon session, the Bishop read his 
report, which showed satisfactory progress all 
over the diocese, and that the Church is steadi- 
ly gaining ground, and in a healthy condition; 
66 churches and chapels are carried on by 38 
clergymen, and the communicants number 


about 4,500. 
The following were elected Deputies to General 


Convention: Archdeacon B. M. Spurr, the Rev. 
Dr. S.S. Moore, Rev. Messrs. Jacob Britting- 
ham and G. A. Gibbons; General W. P. Craig- 
hill, Dr. G. A. Aschman, Messrs. B. M. Ambler 
and Joseph Trapwell. 

The proposition to make such changes in the 
Constitution and Canons as would make the 
number of delegates to the council two instead 
of three, was deemed inexpedient. 

A resolution was adopted instructing clerical 
and lay deputies to the General Convention of 
1898 to use every endeavor to prevent the final 
adoption of the proposed changes of title of the 
Constitution and Canons, so far, at least, as 
concerns the words, ‘‘of that portion of the 
Catholic Church known in law as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,”’ and farther, to prevent the 
adoption of the canons requiring every minister 
to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayers, 
either publicly or privately, and forbidding the 
re-marriage of the innocent party in a case of 
divoree granted on the ground of adultery. 

The matter of the election of a bishop’coadju- 
tor came up, and a committee was appointed to 
bring it before the General Convention in Octo- 
ber, and secure its consent. Trinity church, 
Huntington, was selected for the next council. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. ., Bishop 

Brookiyn.— At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Church Charity 
Foundation, held on May 9th, the Rev. Dr. 
Swentzel in the chair, the Ways and Means 
Committee was authorized, on behalf of the dis- 
pensary, to purchase the building now partly 
occupied by the dispensary, on the corner of At- 
lantic and Waverly aves. A proposal to fund 
the debt of the Foundation was adopted. The 
bequest of $5,000 for the Valentine memorial 
bed was accepted. 

The Rev. S. D. McConnell preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the class of °98, in the 
chapel of the Packer Collegiate Institute on the 
evening of Trinity Sunday. 

A beautiful memorial window has just been 
placed in Grace church on the Heights, the Rev. 
Frederick Burgess, rector. It was presented 
by William McKnight, who has been for 35 
years sexton of the church, in memory of his 
wife, who for 30 years was a communicant of 
Grace church. The subject is ‘‘Christ Blessing 
Little Children,’’ and the window is placed just 
above the font. It is rich in coloring, and the 
story is well brought out. 
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At St. Luke’s church, the Rey. Dr. Swentzel, 
rector, two of the clergy will remain on duty all 
summer. A handsome English body brussels 
carpet for the church has been ordered, and will 
be laid some time in August. Itis the gift of a. 
Christian woman whose greatest pleasure is 
found in deeds of benevolence. 


The South Side Clericus held its meeting at 
Babylon during the first week in June. The 
Rev. Dean Cox occupied the chair, and ‘A stand- 
ard of Church music” was the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

A memorial tablet to William Dunne who 
was, from 1867 to 1898, vestryman and senior 
warden of the church of our Saviour, the Rev. 
Sherwood Roosevelt, rector, was unveiled on 
the evening of Waoitsunday; a special pro- 
gramme of music was rendered. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Robert C. Booth and 
the rector. 


At St. Ann’s church on the Heights, the Rev. 
Dr. Reese F. Alsop, rector, the vestry have 
adopted plans by which the chapel next the 
church will be transformed into a parish house. 
The pews have been removed and presented to 
the church of the Holy Comforter. This will 
change the main room into an open hall, and 
the building will generally be so arranged as to 
adapt it to the many uses to which a parish 
house is put. Ten years ago, Ascension Day 
was set apart as endowment day in St. Ann’s, 
and the fund has been steadily growing. An 
organization has been started to promote this 
object. 


On the evening of Trinity Sunday, at Christ 
church, South Brooklyn, the Rev. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, rector, the rite of Confirmation was 
administered by the Rt. Rev. George F. Sey- 
mour, Bishop of Springfield, toa class number- 
ing 19 persons. At the morning service, the 
rector presented tbe annual parish report, 
which is of a highly encouraging nature. The 
communicants number 644, with chapel, 995; 
Sunday school, 218. The expenditures for all 
objects the past year have been $23,869.91, about 
one-half of this being used for expenses, includ- 
ing all salaries, the balance being applied to 
missions and charitable purposes, and endow- 
ments. 


At the church of the Holy Apostles, Windsor 
Terrace, the Rev. Mr. Graham’ has resigned as 
locum tenens, and the Rey. Thomas G. Losee has 
been appointed. 


Great Neck.—Plans for a parish hall to be 
built for All Saints’ church have been drawn, 
and ground will be broken for the foundation in 
a short time. 


East Hampron.—St. Luke’s church was re- 
opened for the summer season on Whitsunday. 
The Rev. Charles W. Gardiner, of Shelter 
Island, N. Y., will, as usual, officiate. 


Hontineron.—The parish house of St. John’s 
church was formally opened on Saturday after- 
noon, June 4th, After a service of dedication, 
consisting of the singing of a Psalm, a special 
litany, and prayers, a reception was given by 
the ladies. 


GarDEN City.—The Commencement exercises. 
of the cathedral school of St. Mary were held 
on the evening of June 6th, in the Casino, At 
the conclusion of the exercises a dance and re- 
ception were given, attended by over 500 rela- 
tions and friends of the graduates. A special 
train from Brooklyn brought out many guests. 
The Casino was decorated with flags, bunting, 
roses, and palms, while the colors of the class, 
white and yellow, were in profusion every- 
where. The special prizes and diplomas were 
presented by Bishop Littlejohn, who also made 
an address to the graduatingclass. Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Kones, the principalof St. Mary's, gave 
the address of welcome. 


Hontineron.—The parishioners of St. John’s 
church, the Rev. James F. Aitkins, rector, met 
in the new parish house on the Saturday before 
Trinity Sunday, to receive the report of the 
committee who have had the matter in charge. 
Mr. Duzenberry, chairman of the committee, 
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presented the building to the rector and the 
people in a few well-chosen words, in which he 
took occasion to thank Mr. Temple Prime for his 
generosity in presenting the house to the par- 
ish, and Dr. O. L. Jones for his liberal gift of 
the lotson which it stands. The committee re- 
ported the entire cost of moving and completing 
the house to be $625, practically all of which is 
inhand. The houseas arranged provides for an 
audience room 15 by 40 ft , a rector’s office 15 by 
20, and two cloak rooms on the first floor. The 
second floor is divided into four rooms, one of 
which will be devoted to the uses of the Men’s 
Church Club, the others for church purposes. 


Bay Ripexr.—At Christ church, the Rev. Bish- 
op Falkner, rector, the 45th anniversary of the 
founding of the parish was celebrated on Trini- 
ty Sunday. In the evening a musical service 
wasrendered. The selections were from Han- 
del’s ‘‘Messiah,’”? Adams’ “Holy Child,’ and 
*‘Cross of Christ,’’ Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,’’ 
and Shelley’s cantata, ‘‘Deathand Life” entire. 
Much interest was manifested in the anniver- 
sary, large congregations attending both serv- 
ices. 

Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

The diocesan school for deaconesses held its 
annual commencement exercises at the diocesan 
house, June Ist. Several ladies received cer- 
tificates for proficiency in their studies, and one 
young lady, Miss Clara Zergel, was graduated 
as adeaconess. Miss Zergel is a member of St. 
Anna’s church, the Rev. E. W. Hunter, rector, 
and she will labor in that parish under his 
direction. The service was divided among the 
clergy present, while the Bishop, as president, 
and Dr. Warner, as warden, addressed the 
school and audience. The date for the setting 
apart of Miss Zergel will be selected by the 
Bishop, when an apppropriate service will be 
held. 

The diocesan free kindergarten held its an- 
nual meeting in the lecture room of the diocesan 
house, May 31st. A number of the clergy and 
ladies interested in the work were in attend- 
ance. Bishop Sessums, as president, conducted 
the meeting, opening it with some interesting 
and encouraging remarks. Mrs. J. L. Harris, 
chairman; Mrs. Bradford, secretary; Mrs. For- 
syth, treasurer; Miss Katherine Hardy, princi- 
pal, all read reports evidencing satisfactory 
progress. The school opened Friday, Dec. 3rd 
last, with 53 children; on Monday the number 
increased to 75, on Tuesday to 95, and the limit 
of 125 was soon attained. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

The 61st annual convention was held in Grace 
cathedral, Indianapolis, on June 6th, a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist taking place 
at 11 a.m., and the senior presbyter of the 
diocese, the Rev. Walter Scott, delivering an in- 
teresting and appropriate sermon. 

There was an almost full attendance of the 
clergy, and a large attendance of the laity, and 
the business was deliberately considered and 
wisely disposed of. Action was taken looking 
to the incorporation of the Howe school, which 
has had a prosperous year, with its own trus- 
tees, rather than, as heretofore, being under 
the trustees of the diocese. The reports of the 
Board of Missions, and of the deans, were sub- 
mitted on Tuesday evening, when addresses 
on mission work were made by A. Q. Jones, Stu- 
art MacKibbin, and the Rev. J. E. Sulger. A 
telegram of greeting and good wishes was sent 
to the Rev. G. A. Carstensen who is with his 
regiment, the 158th Indiana, at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga. 

The elections were conducted on the Austral- 
ian system, which proved very satisfactory, and 
resulted as follows: 

Secretary, the Rev. Willis D. Engle; treasurer, 
Charles E. Brooks. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. E. G. 
Hunter, F. O. Granniss, and H. M. Denslow; 
Messrs. James M. Winters, Gilbert S. Wright, 
and Charles E. Brooks. 

Board of Missions: The Rev. Messrs. J. E. Sul- 
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ger, F. O. Grannis, H. M. Denslow, and J. M. 
Francis; Messrs. Meredith Nicholson, Wm. H. 
Bell, M. D., James AH. Winters, and Charles B. 
Stilz. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. 
A. W. Seabrease, J. E. Sulger, F. O. Granniss, 
and J. H. McKenzie; Messrs. Stuart McKibbin, 
Lewis B. Mar.in, Meredith Nicholson, and John 
H. Stotsenburg. 

Many amendments were proposed to the can- 
ons, which were referred to a committee on re- 
vision, to report next year, consisting of the 
Bishop, the Rev. W. A. Seabrease, the Rey. H. 
M. Denslow, James M. Winters, and John H. 
Stotsenburg. 

A memorial was adopted, asking the General 
Convention to set off the southern portion of the 
diocese as a missionary jurisdiction. Pledges 
were made for diocesan missions aggregating 
$2,222. 

The Bishop in his address, referred earnestly 
and patriotically to the war, and urged constant 
prayer for the soldiers, sailors, and all in 
authority. A summary of his official acts in- 
cludes the following: Confirmed, 412; clergy re- 
ceived, 10; dismissed, 9; deacons ordained, 1; 
priests ordained, 5; candidates for holy orders, 6. 

The members of the convention were delight- 
fully entertained at the diocesan house with 
lunch, each day at noon. 

The Woman's Auxiliary of the diocese Leld its 
annual meeting in St. Paul’s parish house on 
Tuesday afternoon, which proved delightfully in- 
teresting. In addition to the report of the sec- 
retary, Miss Caroline H. Howland, and the ad- 
dress of the president, Mrs. John Hazen White, 
an address was made by the Rev. Thomas H. 
Yardley who has been doing the work of a gen- 
eral missionary for the last few months. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 

The 24th annual council of the diocese was 
convened in St. Paul's cathedral, Fond du Lac, 
June 7th, and was opened with a celebration 
of Holy Communion, the Bishop, celebrant. 

After the Celebration, organization was com- 
pleted by the election of the Rev. Lucius D. 
Hopkins as secretary, who appointed as his as- 
sistant the Rey. Daniel C. Hinton. The morn- 
ing session was taken up largely with routine 
business, among the several reports being one 
from a special committee appointed at the 
last council to suggest a method for providing a 
sustentation fund, from which to augment the 
incomes of the clergy; it is regretted that no 
action was taken by the committee to whom 
it was referred. 

The treasurer of the trustees read a detailed 
report, showing the condition of the several 
trust funds, now aggregating some $44,000, of 
which nearly $20,000 is for the endowment of 
the episcopate. 

In the report of the Board of Missions, expres- 
sions of encouragement were made, caused by 
the interest taken in the work during the year, 
which was gratifying, in the face of a falling off 
in the contributions within the diocese. Appro- 
priations aggregating $3,900 were made for the 
past year, and all payments were met in full. 
This includes the amount received from the Gen- 
eral Board. 

In his address the Bishop went fully into the 
detail of his visitational work, among other 
things, dwelling somewhat upon his attendance 
upon the Lambeth Conference, stating that dur- 
ing that time he had preached in several par- 
ishes, and elsewhere. Parvicular attention was 
called to the Indian mission at Oneida, and the 
consecration of the beautiful stone church there; 
to the convocational meeting held at Waupun 
last fall; to the need of an endowment fund in 
each congregation to aid the better support of 
the clergy, and to the needs of the Fund for the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy. Three congregations 
of size and importance were sadly in need of 
larger and better church buildings; these are 
Grace church, Appleton, the Rev. William Daf- 
ter, D.D., rector; St. James’, Manitowoc, the 
Rey. S. R. S. Gray, rector; St. Mark’s, Oconto, 
the Rey. George W. Lamb, vicar. 
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The council passed a resolution concurring 
with the proposed amendment to canon 19, para- 
graph 3, title 1, of the digest. 

As the next council will mark the 25th anni- 
versary of the organization of the diocese, and 
next year will complete ten years’ work of the 
present Diocesan, a committee was appointed to 
prepare for a fitting celebration of both events. 

The election and appointments for the follow- 
ing year were as follows: 

Treasurer of the Diocese: Ernest J. Perry. 

Board of Missions: The Rey. Messrs. B. T. 
Rogers and S. R.S. Gray; Messrs. E. R. Her- 
ren, G. W. Zerler, and Ernest J. Perry. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Wm. 
Dafter, D.D., N. D. Stanley, Lucius D. Hopkins, 
and C. M. Pullen; Messrs. J. B. Perry, Geo. L. 
Field, and E. R. Herren. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rey. Drs. 
Wm. Dafter and W. R. Gardner; the Rev. 
Messrs. R. H. Weller, Jr.,and B. T. Rogers; 
Messrs. Geo. L. Field, James B. Perry, E. R. 
Herren, and Louis A. Pradt. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The corner-stone of the church at the mission 
at Yates Centre, the Rev. W. G. Coote in charge, 
was laid by the dean of Fort Scott, the Rev. 
John Bennett, May 24th; the church will be com- 
pleted this fall. 

After a successful year, the college of the Sis- 
ters of Bethany at Topeka, closed June 1st, when 
10 young women were graduated, all of whom 
have become communicants of the Church. The 
Bishop distributed the awards of merit, at the 
same time speaking words of encouragement. 


On Sunday, May 8th, the first visitation of a 
bishop was made to the mission at Garnett, 
which is under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Joseph Mayou. 


Alabama 
Richard H. Wilmer, DD., LL.D,. Bishop 
Henry Melville Jackson. D.D., Coadiutor Bishop 

The 69th annual council in the diocese assem- 
bled in the church of the Nativity, Huntsville, 
Tuesday morning, June 7th. The clergy and the 
Bishop, led by the vested choir, marched in pro- 
cession from the chapter house to the church. 
The ante-Communion office was said by the Rev. 
J. L. Tucker, D.D., the sermon preached by the 
Rev. D. U. Peabody, and tae Bishop celebrated 
the Holy Communion, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Banister, rector of the parish. 

Immediately after service the council met in 
the chapter house and organized, re electing the 
Rev. R. H. Cobbs, D.D., as secretary. The re- 
mainder of the day was given over to the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, whose convention 
had begun its session the day previous. On 
Wednesday the council met for business and 
completed its labors by 1p. m. Friday. Much 
was accomplished, but mainly of a diocesan na- 
ture. 

The election of the Standing Committee resulted 
as follows: Rev. Messrs. J. L. Tucker, D.D., 
R. W. Barnwell, and D. C. Peabody; Hon. H. T. 
Toulmin, Hon. O. J. Semmes, and Mr. W. W. 
Screws. 

Deputies to the General Convention: Rey. Drs. 
T. J. Beard and R. H. Cobbs, R. W. Barnwell, 
and J. G. Murray: Messrs. J. H. Fitts, R. N. 
Rhodes, Dan’!l. Coleman, and A. L. Tyler. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by 
which the deputies of this diocese to the Gener- 
al Convention were requested to draw up and 
present to that body, a memorial of like import 
to that from the diocese of Florida; urging such 
an alteration of the canons as would climinate 
the necessity of obtaining the consent of Stand- 
ing Committees to the election of a bishop. 

The Bishop Coadjutor was confined to his 
home in Eufaula by illness, and hence was un- 
able to be present during the council. Despite 
his age and intirmity, Bishop Wilmer presided 
over all the sessions, and was present at most 
of the night services, confirming a class of four, 
and making an address Thursday night. 

The treasurer of the Diocesan Missionary 
Fund reported an increase of fifty per cent. in 
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contributions to this fund this year over the 
amount of last year. All missionaries have been 
paid in full, and there is a balance in the 
treasury. 

On the whole, the outlook for the Church in 
Alabama is very promising, and there are well- 
founded hopes for large advances in the immed- 
iate future. 

The next council will assemble in Grace 
church, Anniston, Wednesday, May 3d, 1899. 


Los Angeles 
Jos. H. Johnson, D.D., Bishop 


The third annual convention of the diocese 
met on Wednesday. May 25th. The opening 
service—the Holy Eucharist—was heid in St. 
John’s church at 10 o’clock, the Bishop being 
celebrant, assisted by the rector of the parish, 
the Rev. B. W.R. Tayler, and the Rev. J. D. 
Easter,.D.D. The preacher was the Rev. John 
Gray. The service was most devotionally ren- 
dered, and the large vested choir distinguished 
itself by the excellence of its work. 

After lunch the convention organized for 
business, in the parish hall. The Rev. M.C. 
Dotten was re-elected secretary, and re-ap- 
pointed the Rey. Alfred Fletcher assistant sec- 
retary. Before taking up the regular business, 
a resolution was adopted by arising vote, assur- 
ing the Rev.:A.S, Clark, rector of Christ church, 
Los Angeles, who has gone to the front as chap- 
lain of the 7th Reg’t California volunteers, un- 
der orders for Manila, of the good wishes and 
prayers of the members of the convention, and 
of their high appreciation of his action. 

The Rev. A. G. L. Trew, D. D., chairman of 
the committee oa canons, presented the com- 
mittee’s report, recommending the incorpora- 
tion of the convention under the civil code of 
the State, and moved asuspension of the rules, 
so that the report might be acted on at once, in 
order that all the legal steps might be put 
through while a full attendance was still pres- 
ent. The report was adopted, and also a series 
of resolutions on which the articles of incorpor- 
ation were to be based. An evening session was 
held, at which the by-laws to govern the direct- 
ors of the corporation were proposed and adopt- 
ed. The whole business was effected harmoni- 
ously and promptly after frank discussion, but 
with no useless argumentation on side issues. 


Seven directors or trustees of the corporation 


were elected by ballot, as follows: Rt. Rev. Jos- 
eph H. Johuson, D. D.; the Rey. Messrs. A. G. 
L. Trew, D. D., and B. W. R. Tayler; Messrs. 
Henry T. Lee, Thos. L. Winder, James F. Tow- 
ell, and J. E. Cowles. 

The Bishop’s address was delivered at the 
close of the afternoon session, the convention 
moving from the parish hall to the church, to 
receive within the sacred wall the counsels of 
him whom the Holy Ghost has made overseer 
of the Church in this diocese. The address dealt 
wisely with several pcints of great importance 
to the well-being of the Church; and the sey- 
eral matters were afterwards referred to appro- 
priate committees. 

Thursday morning was occupied with the re- 
ports of the finance committee, the diocesan 
treasurer, and the Board of Missions. The lat- 
ter was especially encouraging in the prospect 
of growth; while equally discouraging in the 
fact that the work called for is beyond the re- 
sources entrusted to the Board. The diocese of 
Los Angeles is a large missionary field, while 
receiving very little assistance for its mission- 
ary work. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

General Convention: The Rev. Messrs. J. D. 
Easter, D.D., H. B. Restarick, A. G. L. Trew, 
D.D., and B. W. R. Tayler; Messrs. Henry T. 
Lee, J. M. Radebaugh, Thos. L. Winder, and 
J. Bakewell Phillips. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. John 
Gray, B. W. R. Tayler, A. G. L. Trew, D.D., 
and S. M. Wren; Messrs. James F. Towell, 
Thos. L. Winder, James A. Anderson, and Dan- 
iel Cleveland. 

Mission Board: The Rev. Messrs. J. D. H. 
Browne,Wm. B. Burrows, H. B. Restarick, and 
Henderson Judd; Messrs.-Chas. T. Hinde, J. 
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Bakewel) Phillips, Geo. W. Parsons, and J. E. 
Cowles. 

Mr. Geo. Parsons was re-elected treasurer. 

The convention adjourned at noon oa Friday, 
27th, after the most successful meeting yet 
held. On Thursday evening, Bishop and Mrs. 
Johnson gave a delightful reception to the 
members of the convention and the Church peo- 
ple of Los Angeles. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The 64th annual convention of the diocese as- 
sembled in St. Paul’s church, Flint, June 8th. 
On the preceding evening a missionary service 
was held in the interest of the Michigan Branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and an effective ser- 
mon celivered by the Rev. J. C. H. Mockridge. 

At the opening service of the convention the 
Bishop was celebrant, the sermon being @eliv- 
ered by the Rev. Louis A. Arthur. In his an- 
nual address, the Bishop reviewed the state of 
the general Church and the special needs of the 
diocese of Michigan, commending particularly 
the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Junior 
Auxiliary, and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
In the last year 7 clergy have been received into 
the diocese and 9 transferred; 2 deacons ordain- 
ed and 4 priests; 100 sermons and addresses de- 
livered by the Bishop; 836 persons confirmed. 

The convention spent the major part of the time 
on both days of the session in considering the 
new Constitutions and Canons proposed by the 
committee of revision. On this important mat- 
ter much progress was made. 

On Wednesday evening, the usual missionary 
service was held, and addresses were given by 
Mr. Thos. Cranage, the Rev. R. W. Clark, D. D., 
the Hon. Jas. O’Donnell, the Rev. John McCar- 
roll, M. D., the Rev. R. E. Macduff, and Mr. 
Frank Webber, of the General Council of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Parochial pledges 
for the missions of the diocese were made to 
about the usual amount. 

The elections were as follows: 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. 
Messrs T. W. McLean and R. E. Macduff, the 
Rev. Drs. William Prall and John McCar7 
roll; Messrs. H. C. Parke, S. D. Miller, Thomas 
Cranage, Theo. H. Eaton. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. R. W! 
Clark, D.D., S. W. Frisbie, R. B. Balcom, and 
William Gordon; Messrs. H.C. Parke, and S. D 
Miller, Gen. W. H. Withington. 

The convention of 1899 will be held in Christ 
church, Detroit. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of the Dayton deanery held 
its first service on the evening of May 8lst, in 
the church of the Epiphany, Urbana, at which 
time Bishop Vincent delivered an admirable lec- 
ture on ‘The English Reformation.’’ After a 
celebration of the Holy Communion next morn- 
ing, a business session was held, when the Rev. 
A. C. McCabe was elected dean, and the Rev. D. 
C. Wright, secretary. Archdeacon Edwards re- 
ported that he had visited Washington, and 
thought it offered a good field in which to start 
a mission. The Rev. Isaac T. Bagnall stated 
that the mission at Yellow Springs was in excel- 
lent condition, considering that the work there 
had only lately been revived, after having been 
without ‘services for a number of years. The 
mission at Waynesville and the work among the 
colored people in Dayton were both reported to 
be doing well. At the noon hour Bishop Vincent 
made an address on ‘‘Teach us how to pray.” 
At the afternoon session, the Rev Abdiel Ram- 
sey opened the discussion on the subject of ‘The 
organization and work of the Sunday school In- 
stitute.’ It was the sentiment of all the clergy 
present that the institute ought to be revived 
in the diocese. An admirable paper was read 
by the Rev. James H. Young, on ‘‘Missions and 
men.” At the missionary meeting in the even- 
ing,addresses were made by Archdeacon Kd- 
wards and the dean. 

Fifteen parishes were represented at the 
meeting of the officers and teachers of the dio- 
cese, which was held in Christ church, Cincin- 
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nati, on the afternoon of Sunday, May 29th, in 
the interest of the work of Sunday schools. 
Stirring addresses were made by Bishop Vin- 
cent and the Rev. Herman L. Duhring, secre- 
tary of the American Church Sunday School In- 
stitute. The parishes and Sunday schools of 
the diocese were requested to observe annually 
the third Sunday and Monday in October as 
days of intercession for Sunday schools. 


Eastom 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

The 30th annual convention convened in St. 
Paul’s church, Centreville, Queen Anne’s Co., 
on June 7th, 8th, and 9th, Bishop Adams presid- 
ing. There was a service preliminary to the 
convention on Monday, June 6th, with a sermon 
by the Rev. G. T. Fitzhugh. Bishop Adams ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 
three persons. The opening service was held 
at 11 a. mM. Tuesday, and was partly dedicatory 
of the new chancel added to the church in 1893. 
Bishop Adams read the consecration service, 
and the Rev. James L. Bryan preached, after 
which the Holy Communion was celebrated. 

The convention was called to order by the 
Bishop. There were 36 clergy and 40 lay dele- 
gates present. The Rev. Edward R. Rich was 
elected secretary. 

The Rev. George C. Sutton, D.D., offered 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, that the following be added to Canon 
XIV, Section 1: Provided that no clergyman whose: 
parish receives aid from the Board, shall be eligible 
for membership in the same. 

The Rev. Stephen J. Morgan offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions, which after 
considerable discussion, were adopted: 

WHEREAS. the United States government, so long 
favored with immunity from serious complicatior 
with foreign powers, is now confronted with the trag- 
edy of war, it is 

Resolved, that this convention, while deploring the 
necessity of such a conflict, recognizes on the part of 
the government the duty of self protection. and the 
obligation to help the weak, condemn cruelty, resist 
oppression, and hold upa high standard of civiliza- 
tion as necessary for the welfare of mankind: 

Resolved, that this convention also knows of and 
applauds the untiring efforts of the President of this 
republic to avoid the horrors of war, and secure the 
deliverance of adown-trodden people, by means of 
judicious diplomacy and Christian statesmanship;: 
and, while we regret the failure of those effor.s which 
sought a settlement without destruction of life, we 
now pray that this government may be victorious In 
all its battles, and prosperous in all its undertakings 
for the advancement of civilization and the ameliora— 
tion of the race; and finally be it 

Resolved, that this convention hails with pleasure 
the prospect of a closer relationship between this 
country and the kingdom of Great Britain, which 
warrants the hope that these two English-speaking, 
Christianized, and liberty-loving people, may exer- 
cise a salutary influence upon the nations of the earth, 
so that the kingdoms of this world may become the 
kingdoms of our Lord. 

The Bishop read his annual address, giving 
the statistics of the diocese. He was extremely 
gratified at the progress and improvement dur- 
ing the past year. With one exception, every 
parish is supplied with a rector: the financial 
returns to all demands are commendable, and 
the increase in membership is encouraging. 
The subject of ‘‘diocesan missions’ was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Messrs. Leonidas B. Bald- 
win, David Howard, and T. Carter Page, with 
special reference to advisable and efficient meth- 
ods of securing larger collections. The system 
of pledges from each member of the congrega- 
tion, and of developing the resource of children’s. 
contributions, were recommended. 

The Standing Committee was elected as follows: 
The Rev. Messrs. James A. Mitchell, S. C. Rob- 
erts, Wordsworth Y. Beaven, Algernon Katte, 
and David Howard. 

Deputies to the General Convention: The Rey. 
Messrs. Edward R. Rich, T. Carter Page, J. 
Gibson Gantt, and Oliver Murphy; Messrs. P. 
Lee Goldsborough, Edwin H. Brown, W. S. 
Walker, and William Collins. 

Board of Missions: Bishop Adams, the Rey. 
Messrs. L. B. Baldwin, T. C. Page, J. G. Gantt, 
Dr. J. E. M. Chamberlaine, and Mr. P. K. 
Wright. 
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Bishop Adams has just completed the 10th 
year of his relations with the diocese, and a 
resolution was adopted by the convention, 


warmly eulogizing the large-heartedness and 


vigor of the Bishop's administration during the 
decade. 

It was decided that the diocesan paper, Church 
Affairs, should become the property of the dio- 
cese, and its publication continued. 

The report of the diccesan treasurer showed 
a good financial condition. The division of Holy 
Trinity church, Oxford, from Whitemarsh par- 
ish, of which St. Paul’s church, Trappe, is the 
parish church, was amicably arranged without 
any one dissenting from the separation. 

Mrs. Hall, of Wilmington, and Miss Emery, 
of New York, addressed the convention on the 
subject of missions. The Rev. J. G. Gantt 
stated that the money pledged by the different 
parishes over the diocesan fund, was $460 short 
of the amount required, and requested that the 
deficit be made up. It was resolved that the 
next convention be held in Easton. 


The meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held in thechapel, Mrs. Anna Physick, the dio- 
cesan president, presiding, with Mrs. W. T. 
Malster, of Baltimore, as secretary. The Rev. 
David Howard conducted the opening service. 
There were 32 delegates present. The reports 
showed a satisfactory progress in general work. 
The secretary reported that several new 
branches had been organized in the diocese, both 
woman’s and junior, and that good work had 
been done by all. The president was author- 
ized to pledge $25 for any special appeal that 
may be made at the General Convention. The 
sum of $53 was pledged for work in Crisfield. 
Addresses on the work of the organization were 
made by Mrs. Malster, of Baltimore; Mrs. Hall, 
of Delaware, and Miss Emery, of New York. 
Mrs. Physick was elected president, Miss Dan- 
son, treasurer, and Miss Adams, corresponding 
secretary. Mrs. Malster was elected president 
of the Babies’ branch. 


The Northern convocation of the diocese met 
in St. Paul’s parish, Kent Co., the Rev. C. T. 
Denroche, rector, May 25th, the sessions being 
held inthe parish church. At the opening serv- 
ice, which included the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Wm. Schouler. Services were also held 
in the afternoon of the 25th, and on the 26th, 
morning and afternoon. The subjects presented 
had reference to the missionary work of the 
Church, the deepening of the spiritual life in 
the parish, and to necessary conditions in con- 
nection with the Church’s public services; the 
speakers being, besides the dean, the Rev. Dr. 
Roberts,and the Rev. Messrs. Ware, Edson, and 
Schouler. At a business meeting, the Rev. 
Giles B. Cooke was re-nominated to the Bishop 
for the office of dean for the ensuing year. The 
Rev. Alexander M. Rich was re-elected vice- 
president, and the Rev. Wm. Schouler, secreta- 
ry and treasurer. Before the adjournment of 
the convocation, a minute was adopted by the 
clergy, expressive of sympathy with the Rev. 
Samuel Edson and family in their recent heavy 
affliction. 


Iowa 


The Mascatine deanery held a convocation at 
Burlington, under the presidency of Dean Paget, 
at which appropriate resolutions were passed 
on the deatn of the late lamented Diocesan, 
Bishop Perry. whose heroic and marvelous en- 
ergy in visiting almost every portion of the dio- 
cese during the last six months of his life, while 
it unquestionably hastened the end, has left 
comparatively little to be done until next fall, 
when it is hoped his successor will be elected. 


SpENCER.—The consecration of St. Stephen’s 
church took place April 18th. Bishop Perry 
conducted the service. The instrument of dona- 
tion and the request for consecration were read 
by Dr. W. P. Woodcock, and the church was 
then solemnly set apart from all unhallowed 
and secular uses, and consecrated to the worship 
of God, the celebration of the Sacraments, and 
the preaching of the Word. Evening Prayer 


‘ 


Che Living Church 


was said by the Rev. Dr. Jackson, the lessons 
being read by the rector, the Rev. T. F. Bowen, 
and Mr. Alex. Peddie. The Rev. Dr. Cornell 
preached an able discourse, after which the rec- 
tor presented a class of eight for Confirmation. 
The Bishop made an address both to the class 
and the congregation. The people of St. Ste- 
phen’s church are to be complimented upon the 
record they have made in the building of this 
edifice for divine worship. The parish is only 
three years old, and the work has practically 
been done in two years, during which time the 
old rectory has been renovated, at a cost of $600, 
and the new church built and furnished, ata 
cost of $4,700, and now stands entirely free from 
indebtedness, largely through the liberality of 
Dr. and Mrs. Woodcock. At the close of the 
service, the Bishop and visiting clergy met at 
the home of Dr. Woodcock, the senior warden 
of St. Stephen’s, and were hospitably enter- 
tained. 


Minnesota 
N Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishoy 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Trinity Sunday, the Rev. Prof. Ten Broeck 
celebrated the 88th year of his priesthood. In 
the chancel were two of his sons, one a priest, 
the other a deacon, while the third son presided 
at the organ. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew has been 
enjoying a season of spiritual refreshment. 
John W. Wood, general secretary, arrived in St. 
Paul on Decoration Day. He was met at the 
depot by some Brotherhood men, and escorted 
to the Commercia] Club rooms, where an in- 
formal reception and luncheon was tendered 
him. He took the afternoon train for Fari- 
bault, where he held a conference with the lo- 
cal chapters, addressed the diocesan convention, 
and then proceeded to Winona to meet the chap- 
ters and confer with them. Trinity Sunday a 
corporate Communion was celebrated at Christ 
church, St. Paul, at 7 a. mM. At 11 4a. m., Mr. 
Wood addressed St. Peter’s congregation, upon 
“The Brotherhood man’’; 3p. M.. at the church 
of the Messiah, his address was upon ‘'The 
boys’ chapter and Sunday school’’; 4:30 P M., at 
St. Clement’s, subject, ‘‘Chapter meeting.” In 
the evening, he visited St. Paul’s, Minneapolis, 
and delivered anaddress. He met the chapters 
at Holy Trinity and Gethsemane, also. Mon- 
day he returned to St. Paul, and held a recep- 
tion for business men at the Commercial Club. 
A general conference was held at Christ church, 
between 5 and 6:30. the chief topic under dis- 
cussion being ‘‘The chapter man,’ viewed from 
a half-dozen standpoints. Mr. Wood discussed 
his qualifications, and several local Brother- 
hood men spoke of ‘‘His work: In the Sunday 
school; in the mission; in the prison, and in the 
hotels.’? A paper was read by Arthur Lambert, 
on ‘‘The chapter boy,’’ which was exceptionally 
well given, and well received by theclergymen. 
Mr. Wood concluded the conference with an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The chapter meeting. 

Following this meeting, the women of Christ 
church entertained the Brotherhood at supper. 
President Geo. Dunlap presided at the evening 
session, which was opened with an address by 
the Rev. Charles Holmes who read a paper on 
“The Rule of Prayer,” followed by an address 
on ‘The Rule of Service,” by the Rev. H. M. 
Hood. Mr. Wood spoke next,upon ‘'Do we keep 
them?” Heenlarged upon the distinctive fea- 
tures of the two requisites to every Christian 
life, prayer and service. All the meetings were 
well attended. 


FaripavLt.—The annual dinner of the Sea- 
bury Alumni was held in the refectory of Sea- 
bury Hall, on June 6th, vice-president, the Rev. 
L. G. Moultrie, in the chair. The toast given 
covered admirably a large subject, which in- 
cluded ‘*The ideal bishop,”’ ‘‘The ideal diocese,”’ 
“The ideal priest,” and “The ideal parish,” 


and were responded to by Bishops Whipple and ~ 


Gilbert, Warden Butler, and the Rev. C. C. 
Rollit. At the business meeting held on Tues- 
day morning, the Rev. J. B. Halsey, of Salt 
Lake, was elected president, and the Rev. C. E. 
Farrar, Hutchinson, Minn., vice-president; the 
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other officers were re-elected. The alumni 
scholarship fund now amounts to over $2,000. The 
school Commencement took place on Tuesday, 
the baccalaureate sermon being preached in the 
oratory, by the Bishop of Duluth. Five grad- 
uates received diplomas and degrees of B.D., 
and two special students were presented with 
certificates of satisfactory work by Bishop 
Whipple. A reception in the hall followed the 
graduating exercises. The graduates were the 
Rev. John Flockhart, W. J. Lockton, W. A. 
Smith, W. M.Walton, and Elias Wilson; special 
students, the Rev. H. D. Chambers and 
Schreiver Werner; all except Lockton are from 
Minnesota, while he belongs to Indianapolis. 


Springfield 

Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8S. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Shas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

SPRINGFIELD.—St. Barnabas’ Day being the 
20th anniversary of the consecration of the Rt. 
Rev. George F. Seymour, S. T. D., LL. D., as 
Bishop of the diocese,the Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist at 7A M., assisted by the Bishop 
of Cairo, and the Ven. Archdeacon Taylor, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s pro-cathedral. All the city 
clergy, and a large number of the faithful were 
present, and received the Holy Communion with 
the Bishop. The offerings were devoted toa 
fund for a new diocesan house in connection 
with the pro-cathedral, and about $250 was re- 
ceived, partly from the parish, and partly from 
gifts sent in from all over the diocese. Itis 
hoped that the house can be built long before 
the Bishop’s 25th anniversary falls due. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishoo 

The 112th annual convention of the diocese 
opened June ist, in St. Paul’s church, George- 
town. The sessions were largely attended, 
and great interest was manifested. They 
opened with a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, Bishop Coleman, celebrant. The vested 
choir of the church gave a fine musical pro- 
gramme, and the sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. J. H. Chesley. The business sessions were 
held at the parish house. 

S. M. Curtis was re-elected secretary of the 
convention for the 39th time, and Dr. Horace 
Burr, on behalf of the clergy, presented Mr. 
Curtis with a handsome solid silver, gold-lined 
bowl,about 12 inches high, and more than a foot 
in diameter. Around the top was a wreath of 
flowers in heavy repousse work. On the side 
was beautifully engraved the following inscrip- 
tion: 

ToS. Minot Curtis, from friends in the diocese of 
Delaware, in grateful recognition of his valuable 
services as secretary of its convention for nearly for- 
ty years. June 1, J898. 

Archdeacon Dame presented resolutions en- 
dorsing President McKinley, and they were 
unanimously adopted. 

The Bishop called the attention of the con- 
vention to the residence in the town of the old- 
est presbyter of the diocese, the Rev. John Linn 
McKim, who had just celebrated the 60th anni- 
versary of his ordination, and had been canon- 
ically resident in Delaware since 1844. Arch- 
deacons Dame and Hall were appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon him and assure him of his 
brethren’s affection, ana to request his at- 
tendance, if possible, at the convention. Mr. 
McKim subsequently appeared for a short time. 

Bishop Coleman, in his annual address, re- 
ferred to the Lambeth Conference. Hesaid: 

The remarkable unity in essential things among 
the nearly 200 bishops of the Anglican Communion 
assembled from all parts of the world, was not only 
an inspiration, but a solid fact upon which one can 
build with the utmost confidence. A serene trustful- 
ness in the catholicity of our ecclesiastical system 
was alsoevident and helpful. But that which more 
than anything else impressed one who was constant 
in attendance, was the burning missionary zeal per- 
vading the many discussions which occurred.... It 
was felt that the Church needed a new quickening of 
conscience, until the supreme aim of her very being 
was more universally and heartily recognized. 

It perhaps is not altogether a matter of wonder if 
some should be faint-hearted and slow to believe all 
that the Church really is and has. Asa contribution 
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to this larger faith, the Lambeth Conference is con- 
stantly growing in importance and influence. Viewed 
first with suspicion by some, it has come by degrees 
to be recognized more and more as almost a necessity 
in the ever-widening field of our spiritual horizon. 

Bishop Coleman spoke of the signs of progress 
in the diocese. He had confirmed 369 persons 
during the year, of which number he confirmed 
221 in this diocese. He also baptized in this di- 
ocese, 16 persons, 15 of whom were children; 
officiated at 2 marriages, 4 funerals, ordained 2 
priests, consecrated 1 church, laid 1 corner- 
stone, conducted four services of benediction, 
instituted 1 clergyman, conducted 96 celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion, and delivered 274 
sermons and addresses. 

In conclusion, the Bishop said: 


You may be expecting me to say something with 
reference to the war in which, unhappily, this na- 
tion is at present engaged. My foremost feeling is 
one of profound sorrow that in this age of the Church 
two professedly Christian nations were unwilling to 
submit their differences to the methods of arbitra- 
tion, to which it had been supposed that we, at least, 
had almost wholly committed ourselves. Sympathy 
for the wronged and suffering is undoubtedly a Chris- 
tian obligation, but with many it is still an open 
question whether the best way to benefit and pre- 
serve the lives of such is to be found in the unmeas- 
ured agony and destruction of other lives quite as 
valuable, to say the least. We have already experi- 
enced, and doubtless will experience all the more 
quickly. some of the bo. rible demoralization that al- 
ways a*comparies the resort to arms, a resort that 
only serves to emphasize a part which our religion 
should have helped us to deny, so far as Christian 
people are concerned; namely, that man is the chief 
adversary of man..... The President was not ob- 
livious of such things, and while eventually executing 
another policy, we ought, in no stinted terms, to re- 
cord our admiration of his sincere and statesmanlike 
and strenuous efforts to avoid the necessity of war. 
Now that he has been required to use other methods 
for accomplishing the object which he kad in mind, it 
is unquestionably our first duty to stand by the coun- 
try as he administers its affairs, and I yield to no one 
in my patriotic desires and efforts in this direction. 
Such a disposition is quite consistent with the hope 
and prayer which, I trust, will be common to us all, 
that God in His wise and merciful providence may 
soon grant us an honorable peace, and overrule the 
portentous evils of war to His own glory and the na- 
tion’s welfare. 

There are. I know, those who would discourage the 
offering of such prayers, on the plea that our enemies 
will also be offering prayers for the success of their 
arms. But we must remember that all through his- 
tory the great majority of prayers have been against 
some other prayers. Because these are conflicting 
prayers, we will not be any the less earnest in asking 
God what we ourselves most desire. It is but prayer. 
It is not dictation. We leave Him to decide between 
those who are praying against each other. Without 
this faith in Him and our belief that our cause is 
right, our courage and our patriotism would soon ex- 
pire. Wedo not stop to think whether or not our op- 
ponents are making the same sort of appeals to the 
same common Father of us all. We make our own 
request known to Him, and are, or ought to be, con- 
tent to abide His own impartial and righteous judg- 
ment. 

In the urity which so happily prevails throughout 
the republic, whereby, without regard to former con- 
victions and partisan distinctions, the whole nation 
loyally supports the administration, I read a most 
timely and emphatic call to unity in things spiritual 
and ecclesiastical. The call is to Churchmen to be at 
one with each other, and to all Christians of whatever 
name, to restore organic unity throughout the world. 
By every argument by which we would enforce the 
necessity and advantage of national oneness, and by 
other arguments of even greater weight, should the 
disciples of the one Lord and Saviour and of the Head 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church cease 
their quarrels, and unite for the world's redemption. 

The following were elected Deputies to General 
Convention: 'The Rey. Messrs. H. Ashton Henry, 
George C. Hall. Kinsey J. Hammond, and J. 
Leighton McKim; Judge Edward Greene Brad- 
ford, S. Minot Curtis ,Dr. Horace Burr, and Col. 
G. H. Raymond. ; 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Chas. E. 
Murray, H. Ashton Henry, and George H. 
Dame; 8S. Minot Curtis, and Dr. Horace Burr. 

Missionary and Education Committee: The Rev. 
Messrs. E. K. Miller, and W. J. Wilkie; Messrs. 
Francis G. duPont, and John S. Grohe. 

The session was a very pleasant and harmo- 
nious one. 


The Diving Church 


An interesting address on Church temperance 
work was made by Robert Graham, of New 
York, and steps were taken to form a depart- 
ment to have charge of such work. 


The semi-annual dinner of the Church Club 
was given lately, and was largely attended. 
Among the speakers were the Bishop of the dio- 
cese, the Bishop of Easton, the Rev. Dr. Harris, 
the Rev. Dr. Batten, and Mr. Francis Lewis, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Silas McBee, of New 
York. 

On theSunday after Ascension Day, the Bish- 
op consecrated St. Andrew’s church, Ellis 
Grove, the Rev. Dr. Du Hamel, rector. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


RossVILLE.—Bishop Paret, on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 22d, preached and confirmed a class of 
eight persons in the church of the Holy Com- 
forter, the Rev. William McPherson, rector. 
In the afternoon he preached and confirmed 
three persons in St. Clement’s chapel, near 
Herring Run. 


Towson.—By the will of the late Elizabeth 
Hutchins, which was admitted to probate in the 
Orphans’ Court, on May 17th, was bequeathed 
$3,000 to the Church Home and Infirmary, Bal- 
timore, to endow a bed in the children’s ward, 
in memory of Mary Louisa Pearce, and $1,000 to 
St. James’ church, My Lady’s Manor. 


Bishop Paret visited Trinity church, the Rev. 
W. H. H. Powers, rector, on Sunday, May 29th, 
preached, and administered the rite of Confir- 
mation toa class of eight persons. 


FREDERICK.—The Rev. Osborne Ingle has just 
completed his 32d year as rector of All Saints’ 
church. 


CockEYSVILLE.—On Sunday, May 29th, the 
Bishop confirmed a class of 17 persons in Sher- 
wood church. It was the largest class for Con- 
firmation of any one year during the 20 years’ 
rectorship of the Rey. Adolphus L. Pindell. 
The interior of the church has undergone re- 
pair, and the walls have been oil painted at a 
cost of $160. 

CaATONSVILLE.—-St. Timothy’s church, the Rev. 
Percy F. Hall, rector, is to be enlarged, as a me- 
morial to the late Henry James, at a cost of $2,000. 
The present vestry room will be removed to 
make room for the new organ chamber, which 
will fill out the square between the chancel and 
the transept. It will open on both the chancel 
and transept through five large arches, which 
will replace the walls of the present structure. 
The organ, now in the transept, will be placed 
at the north end of the chamber, while the choir 
will face the transept and be in full view of the 
congregation. The vestry rooms will be placed 
back of the chancel and the organ chamber. 
The new additions will be of granite, to conform 
with the remainder of the structure. The par- 
ish hall connected with the church is also to be 
enlarged. The improvement will be 24.by 388 ft. 
and will cost $2,800. 


CuMBERLAND.—The Rev. George F’. Bragg, Jr., 
rector of St. James’ church (colored), Balti- 
more, is conducting a mission for colored people 
at St. Philip’s chapel, under the direction of 
Emmanuel church. 


New Mexico and Arizona 
(Including Texas west of the Pecos River.) 
John Mills Kendrick, D.D., Bishop 
The 6th annual convention was held in the 

church of the Epiphany, Socorro, May 19-20. 
After the celebration of the Holy Communion 
by the Bishop, convocation was called to order, 
and various matters of business relating to the 
welfare of the Church in New Mexico and else- 
where were dealt with. Amongst these were the 
following: There election of an auxiliary board 
of missions to promote, in New Mexico, the in- 
terests of domestic and foreign missions; the 
repression of entertainments for the support of 
the Church, and the development of the idea of 
parish offerings for that purpose; the mainte- 
nance of ‘‘The Fund for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans of the Clergy.”’ 
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The present unsatisfactory state of the Canon 
Law on marriage and divorce was discussed. 
The development of a system for the endow- 
ment of the episcopate fund in New Mexico was 
decided upon. 

The Rev. W. Selby, of Las Vegas, preached 
the convocation sermon. The Rev. W. Martin 
and the Hon. L. Bradford Prince were elected 
respectively clerical and lay delegates to the 
ensuing General Convention. An interesting 
feature of this convocation was the presence of 
the Rev. Mr. Gay, of the diocese of West 
Missouri, who is temporarily in charge of the 
Holy Faith mission at Santa Fe. Mr. Gay is 
the oldest priest of the American Church in 
active work, and will be 89 years old in Sep- 
tember. 

Next convocation :wiJl meet (D.V.) in St. 
John's mission, Albuquerque, on the 2d Thurs- 
day in May, 1899. 


Ohio 

Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Bishop Leonard spent May 25th and 26th in 
Gambier; on Wednesday evening he confirmed 
a class of 12 in the college chapel. He delivered 
several lectures to the senior class of the divin- 
ity school. Competitive prize examinations of 
the Association for Promotion of the Interests 
of Church Colleges have been in progress this 
week, and there were ten entries from this col- 
lege. The prizes are three senior prizes of $500 

each, and three junior prizes of $300 each. 


ToLepo. — Calvary church, the Kev. T. N. 
Barkdull. rector, has recently recovered its 
Communion set of silver. It had cisappeared 
some months ago, and has just been found un- 
der alumber pile some three miles from the 
church. 


The Bishop has just confirmed four candi- 
dates in St. Andrew’s church, in charge also of 
Mr. Barkdull. 


St. Paul’s churchyard, East Toledo, is now an 
ornament to the city, being levelledand sodded. 


The annual report of the Society for the Re- 
lief of the Widows and Children of Deceased 
Clergymen of the Church in Ohio, is just out. 
The Rev. T. M. Hall, the efficient secretary for 
years has been re-elected, and under his ener- 
getic care the society is growing in every way. 
During the year ending May Ist, ‘98, the names 
of seven new members were added to the roll, 
making now 103, the largest number yet reached 
during the 53 years since the society was or- 
ganized. From the report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Chas. E. Burr, who is a worthy co-operator 
with the secretary in ability and zeal for the 
cause, the invested fund has made an increase 
of .$1.236.97, as compared with an increase of 
$2,550.38 in the previous year. The amount of 
this invested fund is now $55,485.23. The offer- 
ings from the parishes have been fairly well 
sustained, in some cases with marked increase. 
Annuities have been paid this year to 26 widows 
of deceased clergymen, amounting in all to 
$2,575. Total receipts, $3,158.38; disbursements, 
$2,973 388; balance on hand, $185. The most sig- 
nal remembrance of the good work made dur- 
ing the year, is the bequest of $5,000 by Mrs. 
Bedell, widow of the third Bishop of Ohio. As 
a widow of a deceased member of the society, 
Mrs. Bedeli was entitled to the sum of $100 
each year as an annuity; not only didshe waive 
this claim, but each year since her husband’s 
death, gave to the society the amount which he 
had contributed to it every year of his episco- 
pate, the sum of $100. 


Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 6th annual council of the diocese began 
its sessions in Trinity church, Staunton, June 
9th. Morning Prayer was said, the Rev. Carl 
Grammer, S.T.D., preaching. Holy Communion 
was celebrated by Bishop Randolph. 

On calling to order 110 delegates were found 
present. A report fromthe committee on Revis- 
ion of Canons was presented. The revision of 
Canon 14 provides that none shall be vestrymen 
but communicants, and Canon 9 refers to meth- 
od of raising contingent fund. 
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At night a missionary service was held in the 
‘interest of diocesan missions. Addresses were 
“made by the Rev. Messrs. J. S. Alfriend, and O. 
S. Bunting. 

The next day Bishop Randolph made his an- 
nual address. He had confirmed 848. The total 
receipts of the diocese were $157,450 13, and the 
disbursements, parochial $138,000 62; diocesan, 
$12,707.06; general, $4 396.83; total, $155,104.51. 
The Sunday school collections amounted to 
$3,550. The Bishop referred with much force 
and fervor to the lives of the late Rev. Dr. Bar- 
ten and the Rev. Jno. D. Powell. He also spoke 
of the Rev. Frank Stringfellow, and the Rev. 
R. M. Patton, who had gone with their regi- 
ments as chaplains, the former with the 4th 
Virginia, and the latter with the 2d Virginia. 
He congratulated the council on the progress of 
‘the diocesan work. He reported added by or- 
dination: Priests, 4;deacons, 7; lay readers, 26, 
which number should be increased; 7 new 
-churches had been completed. 

The Standing Committee was elected as follows: 
‘Rey. Messrs. Arthur Lloyd, R. J. McBryde, 
D.D , T. M. Carson, D. D.; Messrs. C. A. Black- 
ford, R. G. H. Kean, and M. P. Burke. 

The report of the Parochial Committee 
‘showed: Baptisms, 654; Confirmations, 848; 
marriages, 219; burials, 497; communicants, 
9,679; Sunday school teachers, 799. scholars, 
5,988; in Bible classes 772; members Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 829; value of church property, $981,- 
279.00; debts $75,392.00. The Standing Commit- 

ee reported candidates for Holy Orders 5; for 
deacons’ orders, 10; for priests’ orders, 3. 

Deputies to General Convention elected, were as 
follows: Rev. Drs. B. D. Tucker, J. J. Floyd, R. 
J. McBryde, and Mercer Logan; Messrs. W. W. 
Old. R. E. Wethers, W B. Martin, and C. M. 
Blackford. 

Fortescue Whittle was appointed treasurer. 

The Rev. W. S. Campbell, of the Virginia 
Bible Society, made an appeal for help to sup- 
ply Bibles to jails, almshouses, and the peniten- 
tiary. He stated that of the 2.800 Bibles dis- 
tributed to the volunteers at Camp Lee, Rich- 
mond, 1,400 had been provided for by the St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood in that city. The coun- 
-cil refused to consent to a proposed change of 
name to ‘“‘the Catholic Church.’ A foreign 
missions service was held at 8:30 p.m., when 
the Rev. Messrs. W. C. Brown, of Brazil, and T. 
S. Tyng, of Japan, made addresses. 


The first local assembly of the Daughters of 
the King in this diocese, was held in St. Paul’s 
-church, Norfolk, May 24th. Holy Communion 
was celebrated at 10:30 a.m, after which re- 
ports were read from the various chapters, ex- 
hhibiting excellent Church and other spiritual 
work. Suggestions were made for the good of 
the assembly, by the Rev. Messrs. A. S. Lloyd, 
J.B. Dunn, and C. E. Woodson. An excellently 
prepared paper entitled, ‘‘A Daughter of a 
King’? was read by Mrs. McNair, after which 
the question box wasopened and many valuable 
-suggestions were offered. The proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted. The as- 
sembly accepted an invitation to meet at Suf- 
folk next year. At the evening session addresses 
were made by Bishop Randolpa, the Rev. J. B. 
‘Dunn, and the Rev. C. E. Woodson. 


Oo Sunday, May 22nd, the new St. John’s 
-church, Petersburgh, was opened for divine ser- 
vice. The several churches in the city were 
represented by their vestries, and a large con- 
gregation ctowded the beautiful edifice. The 
services were conducted by the rector, the Rey. 
W.A.R. Goodwin, who made a brief statement 
of the work of erecting the new church, on 
which there is now a debt of but $1,000, which 
will be vancelled in a short time. Bishop Ran- 
-dolph preached an eloquent sermon, and con- 
firmed a class of adults. At night the Bishop 
visited St. Paul’schurch, Petersburgh, preached 
to a large congregation an earnest and impress- 
ive sermon, complimenting the congregation 
on the beautiful improvements that had been 
made in the chancel, after which he confirmed 
.a class of 22 persons. 


The Rev. Frank Stringfellow, who was re- 
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cently appointed chaplain to the 4th regiment of 
Virginia volunteers, has been given leave of ab- 
sence from his parish, and has left to joio his 
regiment at Jacksonville, Fla. He was pre- 
sented by Mr. Mann S. Valentine, of Richmond, 
with his uniform. Mr. Stringfellow performed 
very valuable service in the war between the 
States, as a scout in the Confederate army, af- 
ter which he studied for, and entered the min- 
istry. 
Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

Wolfe Hall, Denver, held its Commencement 
exercises on Tuesday, May 31st. Four young 
ladies graduated, and had their diplomas con- 
ferred upon them by Bishop Spalding. Jarvis 
Hall held its Commencement exercises on the 
evening of the same day, when Bishop Spalding 
conferred diplomas upon four graduates. Three 
of these are prepared to enter universities. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

The 18th annual meeting of the Woman’s Aux: 
iliary to the Board of Missions was held in St. 
Thomas’ church, Battle Creek, May 31st. The 
experiment was tried of having the meeting in 
connection with the diocesan convention, in or- 
der to enlist still more the interest of the cler- 
gy. At9a.mM., the Bishop, assisted by the rec- 
tor, the Rey. Lewis Brown, celebrated the Holy 
Communion. After an address by the Bishop, on 
“The ministry of women,” Mrs. W. G. Austin, 
president, called the meeting to order for busi- 
ness. The usual reports were read, and the re- 
ports from parishes indicated gratifying prog- 
ress. The report of the treasurer, Mrs. A. U. 
Noble, showed that the pledges were generally 
paid in full. Mrs. Austin’s address was teem- 
ing with good suggestions, and Mrs. Pomeroy's 
memorial to Dr. Lingford touched all hearts. 
In the afternoon the junior work came up for 
discussion, and Mrs. M. M. Loomis’ paper on the 
‘‘Work and purpose cf the Auxiliary’’ was read 
by Mrs. Wells, of Traverse City. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. W. G. 
Austin, Kalamazoo; vice president, Miss Cora 
Wilkes, Allegan; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Mary Dix, Grand Rapids; treasurer, Mrs. John 
T. Starr, Colawater; recording secretary, Mrs. 
W.H. Van Antwerp, Holland. 

The music rendered by the vested choir at 
Evening Prayer was unusually good. Mission- 
ary addresses were made as follows: The Rey. 
R. R. Claiborne, ‘‘The motive for missions in 
the Christian life;’” the Rev. Wm. Lucas, ‘'The 
domestic field—the West;’’ the Rev. A. H. 
Locke, ‘‘The foreign field—China;”’ the Rev. W. 
H. Thomas, D.D., ‘‘The present duty of the 
Church towards missions.’’ There was a good 
congregation, and all acknowledged that the 
work of the Woman’s Auxiliary was becoming a 
power in Michigan. 

The Bishop’s journal of official acts contains 
this summary for the year just past: Baptized, 
4; marriages, 6; burials, 7; preached 98 times; 
addresses, not including Confirmation address- 
es, 18; children’s services and addresses, 24; 
celebration of the Holy Communion, 35; con- 
firmed in 19 parishes and ten missions, 233 ; meet- 
ings and conferences, 73; number of visitations 
in 44 parishes and missions, 88; services par- 
ticipated in, 147; visits to schools, 20, State in- 
stitutions, 17, jails, 22, poorhouses, 13. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishon 

Lenox.—Many of the clergy and others at- 
tending the Church Congress at Pittsfield were 
present at the service for the opening of the 
parish house. The vested choir preceded the 
clergy and walked to the house, where, after 
the singing of a few hymns, and a short service 
of prayer, the rector, the Rev. H. Arrowsmith, 
made an address, in which he described the be- 
ginning of the work, and expressed his grati- 
tude to the generous benefactor. Mr. John Par- 
sons said the house was in memory of one who 
dearly loved children. She loved the Church 
of God, and anything which aided the upbuild- 
ing of its kingdom was near to her heart. Bish- 
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op Lawrence accepted the gift, ia behalf of the 
diocese, and said that the work was not only in 
memory of a devoted life, but for the upholding 
of the people of this community. The parish 
house, metaphorically, is her hands, her heart, 
and her spirit is with it. The Rev. W. Grosve- 
nor, of New York, made an address, defining 
the mission of the Church in Lenox, where he 
was once rector, and referring to the great 
reservoir of intellectual life there. The parish 
house is of stone, measuring 73 ft. by 23 ft.,.with 
carved oak and elaborate decorations and fur- 
nishings; it cost over $30,000, and is in memory 
of Mary Dumesnil Parsons. It contains this in- 
scription: 

To preserve the memory of whose loving regard for 
this parish, this house has been built by her hus- 
band. She was the daughter of Bowes Reed Mc- 
Illvaine, of Burlington, N. J., and later of the city of 
New York, and Catharine Salles Dumesnil. of Lex- 
ington, Ky., his wife. She was born in Louisville, 
Ky., April 19, 1834. On Nov. 5, 1856, she was married 
to John E. Parsons, of New York, and of Rye. in that 
State. Lenox became her summer home in 1871. She 
died there on Aug. 18, 1896. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.,. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

New Haven.—At Trinity church, Bishop 
Brewster held a supplementary Confirmation 
recently, when the Rev. Dr. Douglas presented 
five adults for the laying on of hanas. Great 
regret is felt over the departure of Dr. Doug- 
las. He has greatly quickened the lifeof the 
parish, and in this last year has presented the 
largest number ever confirmed in a single year 
within it. ; 

Christ church in this city willlose its efficient 
assistant on Sept. lst, when the Rev. Charles 
Judd will retire. The Rev. Geo. Brinley Mor- 
gan sails for Europeon June 18th, in search of 
much needed rest. 


MeErRIDEN.—At a parish meeting held in All 
Saints’ church, it was voted not to accept the 
resignation of the rector, the Rev. A. Sprague 
Ashley, and a committee was appointed to con- 
fer with him. The latter asked for a week in 
which to consider the matter, and at the earn- 
est request of the parishioners, the resignation 
has been withdrawn. By vote of the parish, a 
vacation of two months, July and August, has 
been granted to Mr. Ashley. 

Sanpy Hoox.—Bishop Brewster visited St 
John’s church in Ascension-tide and confirmed 
11. The rector, the Rey. Otis Olney Wright, 
completed the seventh year of his work here on 
Whitsunday. The largest number of families 
in this parish at any time within this period 
was 75, andthe largest number of persons, 270. 
In all, 61 have received Baptism; 64 have been 
confirmed in five classes; communicants added, 
88; removed, by transfer, 15; by death, 19; re- 
ceived by transfer, 26; marriages, 9; burials, 58. 
The number of communicants has increased from 
98, in 1891, to 145, in 1898. Until two years ago 
the parish received aid from the Board of Mis- 
sions, but is now self-supporting. 


BrTHLEHEM.—The Rev. G. D. Pond has lately 
become deacon-in-charge of this old parish. 
Through the liberality of Mr. E. L. Beecher, of 
Trinity church, New Haven, the church has 
come into possession of two handsome mahog- 
any chairs for the chancel. On May 8th, Bishop 
Brewster visited the parish and confirmed a 
number of persons. 

Mitton.—Last year, Trinity church, the Rev. 
Hiram Stone, rector, was struck by lightning, 
and considerably damaged. Money has been 
raised to paint the building, and it has been 
much improved by the gift of a stained glass 
window from St. Michael’s church, Litchfield. 


NortTHFiELp.—This lovely little town in the 
Litchfield hills is in the cure of the active rec- 
tor of Thomaston, the Rev. A. T. Parsons. The 
pretty little church depends, for such ministra- 
tion as heis able to give, on Mr. W. H. Jepson 
who, while making Northford his home, is pur- 
suing his studies at the Lerkeley Divinity 
School. 
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Chicago 


Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


T was predicted in Europe that the con- 

duct of the war would be seriously ham- 
pered by the impatient and uncontrollable 
demand by the American people for 
‘“news,’’ and the impossibility in a repub- 
lic, priding itself upon the freedom of 
the press, of keeping anything out of 
print. No matter how important it might 
be to preserve secrecy regarding military 
or naval movements, it was assumed that no 
check upon the publication of every item 
likely to interest a curious public could be 
imposed. But now that the war has actually 
set in, a rigid censorship has been imposed, 
by which only such facts are given out as it 
can do the enemy no good to know, and 
news is often suppressed entirely for days 
together. These precautions, so far from 
exciting resistance or arousing indignation, 
are acquiesced in by the people everywhere 
as wise and commendable. It is true afew 
of the newspapers, with asordid self-interest 
opposed to every patriotic consideration, are 
bold enough to criticise the government for 
this restraint upon their columns. We have 
seen one in which complaint was made that 
the large sums lavished by the press upon 
their correspondents were not allowed by 
the despotic censorship to yield adequate 
returns in the shape of detailed accounts of 
every movement of shipsor armies. No lover 
of his country, however, can have any other 
feeling but that of contempt for such com- 
plaints. No people in the world have a 
larger ‘share of common-sense than our 
countrymen, or are more willing to practice 
self-restraint when there is a plain reason 
for so doing. A child can understand that 
secrecy is often essential to success in war- 
like operations; and that the violation of it 
may lead to unnecessary loss of life, if not 
complete disaster. 


a 
The Handmaid of the State 


HE Church has nothing to say to the 
State as to its national policy in war or 
peace; it only stands ready to perform its 
own sacred offices in the wake of the State’s 
majestic forward march. The Church did 
not counsel, or even approve, the mad rush 
to the frozen regions of Alaska and the 
Klondike, in quest of yellow metal; but it 
is already doing a work there which it fore- 
saw would be needed. It surveyed from 
afar the sturdy forms of young pioneers, 
recking little of crevasse and moraine, of 
storm-swept heights, valleys deep in snow, 
and river courses the wildest and most 
treacherous on the continent. It knew that 
the old argonaut days of °49 would repeat 
themselves; that there would be the song 
and dance, the hurdy-gurdy life in ‘‘shacks” 
and saloons, at Dawson and on the Bonanza 
and Gold Bottom creeks, as a reaction from 
hard days of felling timber and thawing out 
river beds. It foresaw also that its minis- 
trations would be needed, and also heeded, 
and it girded its loins for the work. Our 
recent letters from the gates of the Chilcoot 
show what the Church is doing, and trying 
to do, in those chaotic caravan towns. The 
Church now seeks to nurse frozen limbs and 
bathe fevered brows. Such is one phase of 
its mission in the sad and frowning North. 
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Another mission is now opened for it in an 
opposite direction. It is too early to map 
out the work of the Church in relation to the 
war of pacification and independence which 
our government is waging in Cuba. The 
Church as such has nothing to say in regard 
to it, except that having prayed for the pre- 
vention of war, and praying still for the 
early dawn of peace, it can but recognize 
the lofty purpose of our government and 
people, in a war which is proclaimed to be 
not for territorial acquisition or national 
aggrandizement. It is now looking around 
to see how it can best reach the American 
soldier who may fall by the way in that tor- 
rid climate; how it may comfort the sick, 
and hold up the Cross of Christ to the dying. 
It will also help to feed the famished re- 
concentrados, and seek in every way to 
mitigate the inevitable horrors of the strife. 


Thus the Church, in no wise a political 
factor, still strives loyally to aid and sup- 
port the government and flag under the 
shadow of which its altars rest secure, and 
to which its members as individuals are 
pledged by the most sacred earthly ties. 
May every Cuurchman stand ready to re- 
spond with voice and sympathy and active 
aid, to the solemn demands of the hour. 
And may the Ruler of nations guard us as 
a people, and enable us to succor the op- 
pressed, and set at liberty them that are 
bound, 

eG. Ge 


The Provincial System 


OR many years the arrangement of our 
dioceses into groups for special purposes 
has-been under discussion. Reports on the 
“Provincial System’ may be found en- 
tombed in journals of the General Conven- 
tions of more than thirty years ago, with 
the fatal verdict of ‘‘inexpedient’’ attached 
to them by the committees to which they 
were referred. The Church was sufficiently 
aroused to feel the need of something of the 
kind, but not sufficiently clear on the subject 
to know what to do with any particular pro- 
posal, 

As soon as the matter was faced, all man- 
ner of questions arose. How would such 
provinces and their synods or councils affect 
the authority of the General Convention? 
On the other hand, what would be their re- 
lation to the diocesan conventions? Was 
there any sphere of operation for them which 
would not trench upon either the one or the 
other? Many, not seeing any satisfactory 
answer to such questions, were inclined to 
regard the whole scheme as unpractical, as 
nothing more than an imitation of an order 
of things which has no natural place in our 
system. 

Nevertheless, the constant agitation of 
the subject bore fruit at length in the canon 
on ‘‘Federate Conventions or Councils,” a 
notable example of ‘how not to doit.” It 
was regarded as an entering wedge, and as 
providing a method on which experiments 
might be tried, and which might lead to 
something. It has, in fact, led to nothing. 
In the two States of New York and Illinois, 
the canon has been applied. But it did not 
take long to make the discovery that such a 
council was as destitute of authority as a 
voluntary debating society. 


New committees have been appointed to 
sit from one General Convention to another. 
But the successive plans have failed to com- 
mend themselves to the Church, If the Gen- 
eral Convention would not give up any part 
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of its powers and the dioceses would con-- 
cede none of theirs, the difficulty still re- 
mained of finding a sphere of operation for- 
the province. But it has gradually been 
borne in upon the mind of the Church that 
there is a sphere, and a very important one, 
which remains unappropriated, and which 
can probably be dealt with in no other way 
so well as by an arrangement of dioceses in- 
to groups. It is only too clear that we have 
in the American Church no judicial system 
worthy of the name. We have diocesan 
courts, but no courts of appeal. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the consequences of 
this. Every thinking person sees at once 
that such a state of things is completely in- 
effective. There can be little respect for 
the decisions of a court which, just or un- 
just, cannot be reviewed. Here, at least, 
the province has a legitimate place. Itisa 
starting point from which something definite 
and useful may be attained. We do not say 
that a province has no other possible field 
than this, but simply that this is open to it, 
and that there is involved a very important 
and even necessary class of things. 


Much, however, still remains to be settled, 
even when we have got so far as to have a 
distinct object before us to be accomplished 
through a provincial system. One question, 
and that the first one, is, on waat principle 
shall dioceses be grouped? Shall we have 
State provinces only, or shall the scheme be 
flexible enough to include adjoining States? 
What title shall be given to the president 
of the provincial synod or council? Shall 
he be called Metropolitan, or Archbishop, 
or by that dear old term, ‘‘Presiding Bish- 
op’? Then, again, shall he hold his position 
by virtue of the importance of his see, or of 
seniority, or by election? 


In view of the number and difficulty of the 
points to be dealt with, it appears to us that 
the Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution has acted most wisely in making 
no attempt to embody in a Constitution a 
full-fledged, cut-and-dried scheme of provin- 
cial organization. It has contented itself 
with vindicating the principle of such or- 
ganization, and leaving all details to be pro- 
vided by canonical legislation. The proposi- 
tion embodied in the published report is as 
follows: 

CONSTITUTION VII. 

Dioceses and missionary districts may be 
united into provinces by the General Conven- 
tion, in such manner and under such conditions 
as shall be provided by canon. 

This leaves all such questions as those 
we have suggested to be hammered into. 
shape through canonical enactments which 
may be more or less tentative and experi- 
mental, and which are easily amended as 
experience may suggest. The Rev. Dr. 
Egar dissents from the rest of the committee,. 
and presents a minority report, embodying 
the principle of State provinces. His scheme 
has meritorious features, but, in our opinion,. 
it would be better to introduce it as a canon 
than to attempt at the outset to engraft it 
upon the Constitution. It is, moreover, ex- 
tremely doubtful whether we are prepared 
to commit ourselves to the State province in 
an exclusive sense. It would seem better to- 
allow for differences of circumstances, and 
to leave room for more than one method of 
bringing dioceses into provincial groups. 
By all means let us have State provinces, 
but let us also have a grouping of States. 
where such a restriction is not at present. 
practicable. 
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HE treasurer of our Domestic and For- 
eign Mission Society shows in his last 
financial statement that up to the first of 
June there was needed for the three months 
to ensue, to meet the appropriations of the 
Board of Managers for the present fiscal 
year, about $195,000. In this statement, 
however, those legacies received which are 
within the power of the board were not de- 
ducted, as no order has yet been given for 
such use of them. If they should be so ap- 
plied, there would be still needed, in round 
numbers, $135,000, and an average amount 
of contributions for the four months would 
give us $116,000. There would still be a 
deficit of $19,000. 1t is a plain statement, 
therefore, tho say that, at the least, the socie- 
ty,from June Ist, needs $135,000 more to meet 
its engagements for the present fiscal year. 
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Why an American Should 
Choose the Episcopal 
Church 


BY THE REV. EDWARD M. DUFF 


EING an American, I admire (I) a Church 
which gives the laity an equal voice 
and vote with the clergy in its legislation. 


If. Asan American, I feel most at home 
in a Church which gives me as well as the 
minister a part in its public worship. This 
inestimable privilege is afforded through 
the Book of Common Prayer. 


Ill. As an American, I prefer a Church 
which does not dictate to me my amuse- 
ments, meats, and drinks; but assumes that 
my profession of Christ in Confirmation was 
bona fide. 


IV. As an American, I respect law, or- 
der, and constitutionality. I demand that 
my Church be (a) constitutional in Faith; (b) 
constitutional in its institutions and rites; 
(c) constitutional in its government. 

(a) Constitutionality in Faith: Iwant to 
be certain that the Faith which I profess is 
no more and no less than that which was 
“once for all delivered unto the Saints.” I 
find this Faith clearly' and definitely 
summed up in the Apostles’ Creed; and I 
find that the Episcopal Church alone re- 
quires that aacient and scriptural faith of 
its baptized adherents, and alone makes its 
repetition an unfailing part of public wor- 
ship. 

(6) Constitutionality inits Institutions and 
Rites: Taking the Apostolic Church as de- 
scribed in the New Testament as my stand- 
ard of constitutionality, I find therein three 
principal institutions or rites practiced, with 
an inward and spiritual meaning definitely 
attached to them; namely, (1) Baptism, 
(2) Laying on of Hands, (3) the Lord’s Sup- 
per or Holy Eucharist. 

(1) I find the Apostles invariably bap- 
tizing their converts; baptizing households, 
which, in the Orient, invariably included 
children (Acts xvi: 15; 1 Cor. i: 16); teaching 
that Baptism is necessary to salvation (St. 
Mark xvi: 16; 1 Pet. iii: 21); teaching thatit 
regenerates and washes away former sins 
(St. John iii: 5; Acts ii: 38; Titus iii: 5); 
teaching, in short, that it is something 
more than a perfunctory ceremony to be 
gone through because Christ, for some in- 
scrutable reason, commanded it. 

(2) I find the Apostles laying hands upon 
the baptized to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts viii: 17, and ix: 6). I find them 
classifying the laying on of hands along 
with such things as Baptism, repentance, 
and eternal judgment (Heb. vi: 2). I find 
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that the Episcopal Church retains, where 
Protestant Communions have rejected, this 
Apostolic rite of Confirmation, or laying 
on of hands. 

(3) Ifind the Apostolic Church holding 
the Lord’s Supper of sufficient importance 
to celebrate it weekly (Acts xx: 7). I find 
the Apostles teaching that it is an oblation 
of the Lord’s death (I Cor. xi: 26), and the 
Church writers following the Apostles teach- 
ing the same thing (Justin Martyr, Dialogue: 
Ch. xli. A. D. 145; Irenzeus, Heresies, Bk. iv, 
Ch. xviii, 74, A. D.180). I find them teach- 
ing that it is a real Communion of the Body 
and Blood of Christ (I Cor. x: 16), and that 
failure to discern the Lord’s Body therein 
is sacrilege (I Cor. xi: 29). 

I find the Episcopal Church practicing and 
teaching these same things, where other 
Communions celebrate this Sacrament in- 
frequently, reject its ob'ationary charac- 
ter, and deny that its reception conveys any 
special grace. 

(c) Constitutional in Government: That 
is to say, that it be a justly and lawfully 
constituted Church. This much I demand 
of my lodge. Why may I not demand the 
same of my Church? The lodges to which 
I belong were not organized and officered on 
the responsibility and authority of private 
members who thought that a lodge of 
would be ‘‘a nice thing” to have; they hold 


, their charters, under which they act, by and 


through the authority of the grand lodge, 
which, in turn, derives its authority from 
the supreme national lodge. ‘‘Orders” rec- 
ognize no lodge of their name whose charter 
is not thus properly and duly derived. Ide- 
mand, accordingly, that my Church bz able 
to show a “‘charter” derived from a source 
more authoritative than a voluntary aggre- 
gation of Christians who thought it might be 
‘a good thing” to start a ‘‘Church.”’ I find 
that every Church mentioned in the New 
Testament was under Apostolic oversight, 
or under the supervision of men especially 
commissioned by Apostles; ¢. g., James at 
Jerusalem, Timothy at Ephesus, Titus in 
Crete. I find that presbyters in the Apos- 
tolic Church were ordained by Apostles, or 
by men commissioned by Apostles. I find 
no instances of either presbyterial or congre- 
gational ordinations separate from apos- 
tolic co-operation. I find in the Church of 
the first century three orders of ministers: 
Apostles, presbyters, and deacons; though 
the name ‘‘bishop” was applied to the sec- 
ond order. I find Clement of Rome, a con- 
temporary of St. John, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, comparing the threefold order 
of the Jewish ministry with that of the 
Christian. I find Ignatius of Antioch (died 
107 A. D.), in his seven epistles, repeatedly 
referring to the ministry of the Church as 
composed of bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. I find Polycarp who, according to the 
statement of his disciple Irenzeus, ‘‘was also 
by Apostles in Asia appointed bishop of the 
Church in Smyrna.” I find this venerable 
companion of the last surviving Apostles 
writing a letter wherein he appears as a 
bishop surrounded by his staff of presby- 
ters; in which same letter he refers to the 
epistles of his brother, Ignatius. I find 
Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, another hearer 
of St. John, referring to James, the Lord’s 
brother, as an apostle and bishop. I find 
Hegesippus who, as the historian Eusebius 
affirms, ‘‘flourished nearest the days of the 
Apostles,” relating in his Commentaries on 
Church History how he held familiar con- 
versation with bishops of various apostolic 
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Churches, and enumerating the succession 
of bishops in the Church of Jerusalem after 
the marytrdom of James, I find Irenzeus 
Polycarp’s hearer, enumerating the suc- 
cession of Roman bishops from the times of 
SS. Peter and Paul to his own day (180 
A. D.), and affirming that each Church 
could trace its episcopal succession back to 
the Apostles’ times. 

Thus I find that episcopacy in succession 
from the Apostles is necessary for any 
Church, in order that it be justly and law- 
fully constituted; 7. e., constitutional in gov- 
ernment. I reject the Roman Church, be- 
cause it has overthrown the ancient univer- 
sal episcopate,making the latter subservient 
to a supreme bishop called apope. Besides 
this, I find that Rome teaches things repug- 
nant to the ancient Apostolic Faith. 

I find that I cannot accept those sects of 
Protestantism which have discarded the 
episcopate of lineal descent from the Apos- 
tles, because they lack thereby the essen- 
tial of lawfully constituted Churches. I 
find, also, that they are moored to no an- 
cient authoritative standard of faith; and 
that their drift is ever away from Apostolic 
Faith and apostolic practice. 

I find that the Episcopal Church, because 
it has retained those things which marked 
the Church of the Apostles, and has reject- 
ed those things repugnant to ancient Faith 
and practice, which Rome has added, is the 
Church of my choice—Catholic, Apostolic, 
Reformed, and American. 


aja ees 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CHIXe 


Nea many ancient legends about our 
Lord, there is this: Hewas ever bring- 
ing forward to the notice of His disciples 
the good points in everything, and avoiding 
the bad ones. One day in their walk, they 
passed a dead dog, and the whispering dis- 
ciples said: ‘‘Surely He can see nothing 
good or worth noticing in this.” But as 
they passed, our Lord turned to St. Peter, 
and said: ‘See what beautiful. white teeth 
that dead dog has.” Now, I want to apply 
this to something that is uppermost in all 
our hearts, and that is—war. People say: 
“What good can there possibly be in war? 
Nothing belongs to it but misery and heart 
bregking. All that we can see in it are 
ruined cities, and battlefields drenched in 
blood, and homeless children, and young 
lives, racked with the awful pain of gunshot 
wounds, ebbing away in hospitals. War is 
just a nursery of fierceness and cruelty and 
deceit and wretchedness,” All this is, alas! 
too true, and every Christian man should 
struggle to avoid war, to head it off, and 
when it comes, to bring it to a close as 
soon as possible. I do not think it can al- 
ways be avoided. It might be in Paradise, 
though we know there was once war there, 
but as we are at present living on earth, I 
do not believe it possible to settle all thiugs 
without sometimes appealing to arms. I do 
not, indeed, hold to the opinion of an old 
clerical friend, which was, that every now 
and then a war is as necessary to a nation 
as purging to an individual; that it relieves 
the body politic of danyerous elements, 
gives them an outlet, and calms the fever in 
the blood of the State. He also held that 
war was necessary to conserve the virility 
of a nation; that peoples who were ever at 
peace, lost manliness, lost toughness of fibre, 
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lost the power to contend forcibly against 
evil. 

While I do not share these views, | am 
yet able tosee many good things in war, and 
to recognize many virtues which find in ita 
fertile soil for growth. I often read in 
American papers, fierce denunciations of 
the vast standing armies on the continent, 
and their enormous expense, and the con- 
trast with our own inexpensive army is 
drawn out with gusto. As far as expense 
goes, it is a false conclusion, for in no coun- 
try does the army cost as much as our an- 
nual pension bill. I conclude, also, that 
most of us wish we had spent a little more 
on our soldiers. We would be saving money 
now. That, however, is not to the point. 
My own observation led me to conclude that 
the immense standing armies of Germany 
and France, and the enforced military serv- 
ice, are in reality great, if expensive, bless- 
ings to those countries. They take dull, ig- 
norant, dirty peasants and transform them 
into quick-acting, intelligent, orderly, neat, 
dutiful, handy men. It is like sending a 
boy to a first-class training school for two or 
three years. It improves men physically, 
mentally, socially, and certainly is no more 
demoralizing than college, or any other sec- 
ular community life of men. I hope never 
to see the system adopted in my own coun- 
try, where, with greater intelligence, there 
is no need of it, but it certainly is not with- 
out good across the water. 

War, remember, may often arise from the 
most sacred of causes. ake the war of 
Holland against Spain, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Why wasit? It was the determined 
effort of a brave people to be allowed to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Nothing could be a holier 
or a grander motive, and no matter if it 
cost oceans of blood, it was worth it, in the 
cementing men’s hearts fast in the faith 
they thought the true faith, and making 
them consider all things as dross, if so be 
they could adore their Lord Christ as they 
judged His Revelation willed them to do. 
Any war waged against cruelty, against op- 
pression, against religious tyranny, is a no- 
ble war, and those fighting in it are not 
lowered, but dignified, by their vocation, 
and the victory gained for the right is cheap 
at any expenditure of life and fortune. But 
without any reference to the high or low 
causes of a war, and no matter whether it 
spring from the ambition of self-seeking 
men or from a stern conviction of duty toa 
neighboring people, as our present war does, 
there is one great virtue that any war when 
it comes upon a nation is sure to bring out, 
and that virtue is an almost priceless one. 
Imean unselfishness, self-sacrifice, and all 
those traits which go with it. Wesee men 
giving up dear firesides, where love and 
sympathy sit ever welcoming them; lucra- 
tive positions, where they see their way clear 
to great fortunes; pleasant lives replete with 
every comfort, and exposing themselves to 
all sorts of hardships and exiles and chances 
of wounds, disease, and death, and for 
what? Not for money, not for pleasure, but 
for their country, because they thought that 
duty to their native land called for it. Men 
in war show such devotion to their com- 
rades, to their flag, to their commander, 
casting away all self-preservation even, 
that the cry of admiration goes up from the 
whole world. There never was a war, I 
care not how unjust, that was not studded 
all over with these jewels of heroic self-sac- 
rifice and supreme unselfishness. Mothers 
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give up their sons, wives part from their 
husbands, men tear themselves from their 
children, and an army goes forth with a 
great multitude who are making tremen- 
dous sacrifices:in one way or another. Ihave 
said this, not to justify war, not that I do 
not mourn over all its horrors, but because 
I think very many people are apt to think 
nothing good can come out of it, and that 
nothing but evil can possibly be said about 
it. 
AR 


The War and Missions 


The world to-day is witnessing the spectacle 
of a great nation at war for the ostensible pur- 
pose of relieving the physical burdens of an 
oppressed people. Immense sacrifices of treas- 
ure, and possibly of human life, are freely made 
in the cause of humanity. A hundred willions 
of money are considered a mere trifle compared 
with the national reputation for upholding the 
rights of the oppressed, aud at the nation’s 
call men will go shoulder to shoulder to their 
deaths in the same cause. 


But stop a moment and consider whether 
there is not laid upon us asa Christian nation 
a far greater duty and responsibility towards 
our fellowmen; namely, the relief of the awful 
spiritual burdens under which millions upon 
millions are suffering, and the promotion of 
spiritual peace and happiness, and the restora- 
tion to spiritual citizenship, of multitudes upon 
multitudes of souls who have been enslaved by 
sin and forced to live in a state of spiritual 
starvation and misery. Is not a great cry for 
spiritual help sounding from one end of the 
earth to the other? Is not the appeal for spirit- 
ual food being made to the civilized nations 
with ever increasing force, and are not men 
blessed witb every blessing of Christianity, re- 
turning answer to that appeal with stones ‘in- 
stead of bread, and with powder and bullets in- 
stead of the Word of God? Hundreds of millions 
of dollars for war, and one or two millions for 
promoting the cause of Christ’s kingdom. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men ready to give their 
lives for the relief of physical distress, and 
only afew thousands offering themselves to re- 
lieve spiritual destitution, and to provide men 
with that blessed instruction which is calcu- 
lated and divinely designed to purify the hearts 
and motives of men, and to substitute for the 
unholy passions of war,the holy and blessed 
arts of peace. 


Upon each of us rests the great responsibility 
of engaging our brother in the exercise of all 
those holy, spiritual influences which make for 
eternal peace. It is folly to say that spiritual 
burdens are those in which we cannot share, 
and that we ought not to interfere in religious 
matters. The soul’s burdens are heavier than 
any others that we are ever called upon to 
bear. For the relief of those burdens Christ 
came and gave His life on the cross. His pre- 
cious blood was shed that the burden of the 
world’s sin might be removed, and with such an 
example before our eyes, we cannot say the re- 
ligious state of another is no business of ours. 
By bearing the burdens of others we are fulfill- 
ing the law of Christ, and unless our member- 
ship in the body of Christ, and our outward 
conformity to the requirements of His holy re- 
ligion is unreal and merely a question of words, 
we must be active in our well doing, freely 
distributing the good things which we ourselves 
possess, and not growing weary if our first at- 
tempts do not bring forth immediate fruit. 
What seemed to men the greatest failure the 
world ever witnessed, namely, the death of 
Christ upon the cross, was in God’s design the 
most fruitful and abundant source of every 
blessing. Success depends on God alone, and 
some day we may see those whose burdens have 
been lightened by our prayers and counsel and 
example, standing before the throne of God 
with the emblems of victory in their hands, and 
with words of gratitude upon their lips, and we 
shall have our reward.—The North East. 
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The Church Newspaper 
FROM ST. LUKE'S Parish Visitor, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


A parish paper should not be allowed to super- 
sede or take the place of a general Church news- 
paper. It should rather serve to suggest the 
need of having onein thefamily. Every family 
that can possibly afford it should take a Church 
newspaper. Secular publications of all kinds 
are freely subscribed for. Men and women sub- 
scribe freely for those which deal with the par- 
ticular art, profession, trade, amusement, in 
which they are interested. They want to learn 
of their progress; they want to be informed as 
to the latest discoveries in them; they crave 
the instruction that is given about them; they 
want to hear the latest news in regard to them 

But how rare it is to find a Church family 
taking a Church paper. Most Church people 
appear to have a “plentiful lack” of interest in 
what concerns the Church—her history, her ac- 
tivities, her progress, hernews. They are con- 
sequently uninformed about the Church to a de- 
gree which would cause them shame in any 
other matter. They are unintelligent, inactive 
persons, therefore, in the Church. They live to 
a large extent apart from her life and progress, 
and knowing nothing of these, they make mis- 
takes about them, and entertain prejudices 
against the manifestations of them, which they 
would not do if they kept themselves informed. 
Why not be as ready to keep up with the march 
of the Church as with that of the world? Per- 
haps you will say: ‘‘Church papers are ex- 
pensive.”? They are pot so expensive as the 
daily papers and other publications which are 
taken without making objections to the price. 
If more Church families would subscribe to 
them they could be published morecheaply. As 
intelligent Church people, you should take a 
good Church paper; I say a good one, which de- 
fends the Faith and order and worship of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. E. C. Alcorn is changed 
from Oriskany Falls, N Y., to Hammonton, N. J. 

The Rev. R. J. Adler, of Green Island, N. Y., is to 
spend three months in European travel. 


The address of the Rev. J. W. Bleker is changed 
from Paris, Tex., to St. Mark’s church, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


The Rev. T. Lewis Banister has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Stephen’s church, New Hartford, C. N. Y., 
to take effect July Ist. 


The Rev. Charles W. Brooks, rector of St. Philip’s 
chapel, Annapolis, Md., has accepted a call to St. 
Mark's church, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Rev. J. B. Blanchet, D.D., has peen assigned 
to the charge of Zion parish, Windsor, C. N. Y. 


The College of the Reformed Presbyterian churck, 
at Cedarville, Ohio, conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity upon the Rey. Frank Woods Baker, rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Cincinnati. 


The Rey. H. D. Chambers has resigned the mis- 
sions of Pine Island, Timbuctoo, and Mazeppa, Minn., 
and has accepted a call to Christ church, Albert Lea, 
and began work at latter place on Trinity Sunday. 


The Rev. Douglas F. Forest has accepted. the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Coronado, Cal. 


The Rev. John W. Gammack, who for the past year 
has been minister-in-charge of St. Paul’s church, 
Glen Cove, diocese of Long Island, has accepted a 
call to the rectorship. 


The Rev. W. E. Hayes, of Wellesley, Mass., sailed 
June 1st for Liverpool,on the steamship ‘*Victorian.”’ 


The Rev. Frederick A. Heisly has accepted appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Associate Mission, Trenton, 
N. J: 


The Rev. Rowland Hale, of Sewanee, Tenn., and 
Mrs. Hale, will sail for England on S. S. Campania, 
June 18th, to be absent until October. 

The Rev. Thomas G. Losee has accepted temporary 
charge of the church of the Holy Apostles’, Brook- 
lyn, Greater New York. 

The Rev. Reginald Pearce, of Providence, R I, has 
accepted the curacy of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, Greater New York. 


The Rev. Arthur Belding Rudd has accepted ap- 
pointment as one of the curates of St. Mark’s church, 
Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Brian C. Roberts who for the past two 
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years hus been in charge of the various missions 
around Lake Chelan, has been appointed by the Bish- 
op to assist in the work of All Saints’ cathedral, Spo- 
kane. 


The Rev. William Sturtevant Rafter has been ap- 
pointed rector of St. Paul’s parish, Waterville, Conn 


The Rev. Dr. James Tuttle Smith is to pass the 
summer at Ridgefield, Conn. 


The Rev. Francis C. Steinmetz, curate of Christ 
church, Philadelphia, is spending vacation in New 
York and Newport. 


The Rev. T. H. J. Walton has accepted charge of 
the parishes in Buffalo and Casselton, in the jurisdic- 
tion of North Dakota, and has taken up his residence 
in the latter place. 


Official 


THE Rev James Clarence Jones tas been elected 
secretary of the diocese of Long Islani. His address 
is 51 Eldert st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AT a meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
diocese of Western New York. held in Buffalo June 
7th, the Rev. Dr. Walter North declined re-election 
as president, and the Rev, J. A. Regester was elected 
in his place; the Rev. Walter North, L.H.D., secre- 
tary. His address is changed to 230 Bryant st., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

KEMPER HALL, KENOSHA, WIS. 

The annual Retreat at Kemper Hal] for associates 
and other ladies. will begin with Vespers on Tuesday, 
June 2ist, closing with the Celebration on Saturday, 
June 25th, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of Philadelphia, 
Superior of the congregation of Our Holy Saviour, 
conductor. Please address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 
at Kemper Hall. 

CAUTION 

I desire to warn the clergy and others against aman 
who in the diocese of Quincy represents himself as a 
nephew of Bishop Burgess—a bad boy from Hartford, 
Conn.,—his father is a rich man, president of an in- 
surance company there. In Iowahe tells the Hartford 
story, without the connection with Bishop Burgess. 
He is a railroadman, and is to enter on work the next 
morning asa fireman. He does not ask for money, 
put he has none, and feels that it is hard to go with- 
out lodging and food for the night. He has written 
Bishop Burgess for a letter, and desires to connect 
himself with one’s parish and begin the work of ref- 
ormation. Altogether he 1s a monumental liar, has 
plue, bulging eyes, and a vulgar face. 

R. F. SWEET. 


TRINITY COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT WEEK 
Sunday, June 26. Morning Prayer and Holy Com- 
munion, in the chapel; Evening Prayer, in Christ 
church, with Baccalaureate sermon by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Brewster, Bishop-coadjutor of Connecticut. 

Tuesday, June 28. Class Day exercises, on the cam- 
pus; Class Day reception, in Alumni Hall. 

Wednesday, June 29. Annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association, in the Latinroom; President’s reception, 
at his residence. 

Thursday, June 30. Seventy-secord Commence-— 
ment, in Parsons’ Theatre; Commencement dinner 
at the Allyn House. 

MASSACHUSETTS STANDING COMMITTEE 

The Standing Committee of the diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, elected for the conventional year 1893-1899, 
organized on the 6th inst. by the election of the Rev. 
Dr. John S. Lindsay as president, and the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Abbott as secretary. Having before them the 
renewed request of the Standing Committee of the 
diocese of Arkansas for consent to the consecration 
of the Rey. William Montgomery Brown as bishop- 
coadjutor of that diocese, and having duly considered 
the same, it was voted that action thereupon be indef- 
initely postponed. The next regular meeting of the 
committee will be held on the second Tuesday in 
September, at 3 P.M. EDWARD ABBOTT, 

\ Secretary. 

Diocesan House, 1 Joy st., Boston, June 7th, 1898. 


MINUTE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of St. Mary's 
School, Knoxville, Ill., on June 7th, the following was 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, during the past year Henry H. Candee, 
sometime a member of this Board of Trustees, was by 
the good will of God, our Father, called to his rest in 
Paradise, this Board desires to record its sense of the 
loss which St. Mary’s School has suffered in his pass- 
ing from the labors of this life to the peace and joy of 
the life beyond the grave. 4 

Mr. Candee was one of the charter members of the 
present Board of Trustees, as organized under the 
authority of the Province of Illinois. His interest in 
St. Mary’s School was always manifest, and he never 
missed being present at the annual meeting of the 
Board so long as his health permitted him to attend 
to such duties. The devotion of his energies for fur- 
thering the cause of Christian education was only one 
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of the characteristics of the sincere and noble Church- 
man and Christian gentleman whose whole life was 
given to the advancement of the Kingdom of God, and 
of the things which really benefit mankind. It was 
because he so highly appreciated all that a thorough 
Christian education can accomplish for the daughters 
of our land, that he gave his time and interest to the 
work, and often when failing strength made it partic- 
ularly difficult for him todoso. Such an example as 
his life furnished will be treasured in the memory of 
all who knew h m, and most of all by those who were 
for many years associated with him in the various 
works of the Church in the State of lllinois. To us the 
entrance of Henry H. Candee into life eternal is a loss 
indeed, but to him it is the great gain and consumma- 
tion for which he longed, and in which he is blessed. 

Muy he rest in peace, and may the light perpetual 
shine upon him. 

SW. DAY LOR, 
E. H. Rupp, 
C, W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Committee of the Trustees of St. Mary’s School. 


Knoxville, Ill., June 7, 1898. 


Ordinations 


A special ordination service was held at St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minn., May 25th, when Bish- 
op Gilbert advanced the Rev. Owen F.. Jones and the 
Rev. Lewis G. Morris to the priesthood. Mr. Morris 
has been appointed rector at Watertown, S. D. Mr 
Jones returns to his.charge at Le Sueur. 


On Trinity Sunday Bishop Coleman held an ordina- 
tion in St. John’s church, Wilmington, Del., admit- 
ting to the diaconate S. Harrington Littell, presented 
by his father, the Rev. T.G. Littell, D.D., and the 
Rev. W. B. P. Harrison, presented by the Rev. Walter 
G. Read. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Littell. The Rev. Mr. Littell goes in the fall to China, 
and the Rev. Mr. Harrison to Milton, Del. 


On Trinity Sunday, at the cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Bishop Littlejohn elevated to the priesthood the 
Rev. John W. Gammack who for the past year has 
been rector of St. Paul’s church, Glen Cove. Four 
young men were ordained to the diaconate. Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated by the Bishop. The service 
was intoned by the Rev. Wilmer P. Bird. The charge 
to the candidates was delivered, on behalf of the Bish- 
op, by the Rev. Spencer S. Roche. 


Ordained to the diaconate, at the church of St. John 
the Divine, Burlington, Wis., by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Nicholson, Bishop of Milwaukee, on St. Barnabas’ 
Day, June 11th, Elton Carlos Healy. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. Dr. Webb, president of 
Nashotah House. The Rev. L. P. Holmes was the 
preacher. The other clergy present and assisting 
were the Rev. Dr. C. B. B. Wright, the Rev. Dean Mal- 
lory, the Rev. Messrs. Bloor, Bissell, and Areson. The 
Rev. Mr. Healy is to become curator of Nashotah 
House, assisting the president in the duties of the 
House, and will also be in charge of the church of St. 
John Chrysostom, Delafield. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
of Newark, held an ordination of deacons on Trinity 
Sunday, in Grace church, Newark. Charles Malcolm 
Douglas was presented by his father, the Rev. Chas. 
Douglas, who also preached the sermon; George Bil- 
ler, Jr, was presented by the Rev. Frank Albion 
Sanborn. The Rev. Mr. Douglas who is a graduate 
and honor man of the General Theological Seminary, 
is to be in charge of All Saints’ church, Leonia, N. J., 
under the Rey. J. A. McCleary, rector of the church 
of the Mediator, Edgewater. The Rey. Mr. Biller, a 
graduate of the Berkeley Divinity School, will be in 
charge of St. John’s church, Ivoryton, Conn., for the 
summer, and in September he will go as a missionary 
in the district of Oklahoma. 


At the Trinity ordination ‘in Calvary church, New 
York, the following were ordained to the priesthood: 
The Rev. Messrs. Edward Geo Clifton, D. D., Carroll 
Perry, Ellis Bishop, Chas. Edward Hutchinson, Ed- 
ward Moore Parrott, Jr., James B. Sill, Willis Breck- 
inridge Holcombe, Theodore Irving Reese, John M. 
McGarr, Rockland Tyng Homans, and Henry Rowe 
Wadleigh, the latter at the request of the Bishop of 
Massachusetts; to the diaconate, Messrs. Thomas 
Worrall, Rudolph Emile Brestell, Frederick Augustus 
Peters, Arthur Belding Rudd, Frederick Herbert Sill, 
and John Henri Sattig; also for the Bishop of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Edward Wells Burleson; for the diocese of 
Iowa, Mr. Milton S. Runkle; for the Bishop of Shang- 
hai, Messrs, Frank E. Lund and Carl F. Lindstrom; 
for the Bishop of Pittsburgh, Mr. Wm. R. Watson; 
and for the Bishop of Milwaukee, Mr. Ralph Jones 
Walker. The sermon was preacbed by the Rev, Ed- 
gar G. Murphy. 

In the cathedral at Faribault, Minn., on Trinity 
Sunday, Bishop Whipple ordained three deacons and 
four priests. The deacons, Elias Wilson, William 
M. Walton, and John E. Armfeldt, were presented by 
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the Rey. Profs. Wilson and Poole. The priests, 
the Rev. Schurer Werner, the Rev. Messrs. Henry L. 
Streeter, Crozier G. Adams, and John Flockhart were 
presented by Warden Butler, of Seabury. The ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop Whipple, from Col. iv: 
7, 8, and was a forceful and inimitable presentation of 
the duties and blessings of the priesthood and the 
diaconate. All the young men ordained are graduates 
of Seabury Divinity School,except the Rev. Mr. Arm- 
feldt who is engaged in work among the Swedes at 
Cokato and adjoining missions. All of them go at 
once into the mission work. Mr. Wilson, to Pine 
Island, and its missions; Mr. Walton,to Cannon Falls: 
Mr. Werner, to the Swedish parish at Litchfield; Mr. 
Streeter, to White Bear, and its missions; Mr. Flock- 
hart, to Chatfield and St. Charles; and Mr. Adams to 
Rushford, and its missions. 


At the church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, on 
Trinity Sunday, Bishop Whitaker ordained to the 
diaconate Walter Antonio Matos and George G. 
Bartlett, presented by the Rev. E. T. Bartlett, D. D.; 
H. C. McHenry, presented by the Rev. Edward J. 
McHenry, of Scranton, Cent. Pa., and Thomas A. Hil- 
ton, presented by the Rev. Edgar Cope. The Rev. 
Lyman Pierson Powell, presented by Dean Bartlett, 
was advanced to the priesthood. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Frederick Palmer, of Andover, 
Mass. There was an elaborate choral service, com- 
mencing with Bishop Heber’s Trinity hymn, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy,”’ and-including Tour’s Communion serv- 
ice in F; ‘‘O Lord, Our Governor,” was rendered by 
the vested mixed choir,under the direction of Charles 
A. Brann, choirmaster; Edward B. Halsey, organist. 
Bishop Whitaker was the celebrant of the Holy 
Eucharist. Mr. Powell is in charge of Trinity mis- 
sion, Ambler, Pa. Mr. Bartlett, for the present, will 
be an assistant at Holy Trinity, going in October to 
Grace courch, New York city, as an assistant in that 
parish. Mr. McHenry is in the City Mission, and has 
been assigned by Bishop Whitaker to act as assistant 
moral instructor at the Eastern Penitentiary (State 
prison). Mr. Hilton is at the Church Home, Angora. 


Married 


DOGGETT—PORTER.—On Thursday, June 9th, at 
Morristown, N. J., by the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, 
D.D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, Evelina San- 
ford, daughter of Gen. Fitz John Porter, to the Rey. 
Walton Hall Doggett. 


Died 

RICHARDS.—Entered into Paradise, at her late home 
in Norwich, Conn., Tuesday, June 7, 1898, aged 88, Su- 
san Huntington Richards. widow of Wolcott Rich- 
ards,M.D One son survives her, the Rev. George 
Augustus Strong, of Cambridge, Mass., and also her 
son-in-law, the Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D., of Prov- 
idence, R.I. ‘‘Beneath the shadow of Thy throne, 
Thy saints have dwelt secure.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomMEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. 
N. B.--Because of the growth of the work whichis 


very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By successful and experienced school- 
master (choirmaster and organist), somewhat infirm, 
position in family or Church institution. Salary pro 
portionate to services. DAVID S. L. JOHNSON, Edge- 
field, C. H., South Carolina. 


WANTED CLERGYMAN.—Would like a married man 
of middle age,energetic, and good Sunday school wv ork- 
er. Address J. I. MONKS, JR., Warden, Watertown, 
Ss. D. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER—City church—will 
during his vacation, July and August, accept an en- 
gagement. Extreme Northern States preferred. Ad- 
dress ‘'GUILDSMAN,”’ care THE LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, June, 1898 


1. EMBER DAY. Red. 
3. EMBER DAY. és 
4. EMBE&R Day. Red. (White at Evensong.) 
5. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 
il. Sv. BARNABAS, Apostle. Red (Green at Evensong) 


12. Ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 2a Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. NATIVITY ST. JOHN BAPTIST. White. 
26. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


A Vision of the New Century 
BY THE REV. R. H. GESNER 


The world is rolling into light apace, 
And idols rot within their crumbling shrines; 
The won staggers ’neath the weight of years, 
The sun that lit its warlike birth declines. 


But lo! now brighter lights leap up the sky, 
And, Jike auroral splendors, flash and flee; 

The rays, that through the ages shine from Christ, 
Glow steadier in this opening century. 


A ceaseless gathering tide of moral force 
That frowns on deeds of shame and brands them 
base, 
Laps far the shore of nations stained with crime, 
And rising, sweeps them from their haughty place. 


The serf by Arab lash through deserts whipped, 

The men who strive for freedom’s priceless crown, 
The martyr by the ruthless Turk impaled— 

No plea of greed their piteous cry can drown; 


While in the wide sweep of that nobler creed, 
Where love of truth sets men forever free, 
A new perception of their duty springs, 
Man vies with man in sweet sodality. 


The slave who starved when Plenty ruled the land, 
The toiler bound beneath the boot of Greed, 
Now lift their gaze to nobler living won 
By him who follows in his Master's lead. 


The social bond grows stronger with the age, 
And treaties international for God, 
For peace, for help reciprocal prevail 
Where once with blood the nations soaked the sod. 


The Voice that pleads for manhood, which we hear 
Re-echoing through the nations near and far, 

Is Thine, O Christ, and Thine the reign of love 
That dawns beneath the Anglo-Saxon star. 


The thoughts that kindle all the world anew, 
Quick’ning to fresher visions of the truth, 

Are born of Thee, O calm, Eternal Christ, 
Strong in the strength of Thy immortal Youth. 


So re'gn, O Christ, deserving of Thy rule, 
So blend the hearts of all to all in Thee, 

That far as beat the beams of upper day, 
So wide Thy empire o’er humanity. 


Baye Qa 
The Nativity of St. John Baptist 


HE first thing to think of in connection 
with the feast, is the fact that it is the 
feast of a nativity. In no other case does 
the Church commemorate the birth of those 
of ‘‘the gloriousarmy of martyrs,” but only 
the day when, through the fiery furnace of 
death, they entered into life—the life ever- 
lasting. Why? Manifestly because we are 
not to be congratulated simply because we 
have entered into ‘‘the life that now is,” 
but it will be occasion of devout thanksgiv- 
ing when we pass, in the true faith of God’s 
holy name, from this life into that which is 
tocome. Through the gate of death we 
pass into the higher life—true life, ever- 
lasting life. 

In the general thanksgiving we are taught 
to thank God for creation, and, for the faith- 
ful, the fact of creation is occasion for 
thanksgiving. And yet while still ‘in the 
flesh” who can tell whether it will turnouta 
good thing for him that he was born into 
the world? Life in itself, no doubt, is to be 
numbered among the ‘“‘good gifts” from 
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above, but whether it will become a ‘‘per- 
fect gift” remains to be seen. It isa good 
gift that has in it the potentiality of a per- 
fect gift. Will the good gift of life develop 
into the perfect gift, the life everlasting? 
That will be made manifest in the hour of 
death, and the day .of judgment. In the 
well-known proverb that says: ‘‘Let no man 
be accounted happy until he isdead,” the 
world itself seems to recognize the fact that 
life here isa warfare to the very end, and 
no man can confidently affirm that he will 
certainly be a victor on life’s battlefield. 
And so the Church has congratulated her 
saints and martyrs, not on the mere fact 
that they were born into the world, but on 
their glorious passing into life everlasting. 

The only exception to this rule is to be 
found in this feast of the nativity of St. John 
Baptist. True, we keep joyfully the feast of 
the nativity ofour Blessed Lord and Master, 
but then we do not number Him among ‘‘the 
glorious army of martyrs,” because He was 
so much more than a martyr. The early 
Church commemorated also the beheading 
of St. John Baptist, and yet the present 
festiva! of his nativity seems to be the more 
ancient, and the one more generally ob- 
served. St. Augustine speaks of observing 
it in such a way as would lead us to infer that 
he did not know of any other festival in 
honor of the saint. 

Sv. John Baptist was the last and great- 
est of the prophets of the Old Dispensation. 
His life and work are briefly but strikingly 
portrayed in the Gospels. No man ever 
merited, and certainly no man ever received, 
greater honor—with God. Infallible lips, 
lips that never uttered unmerited praise, or 
any mere compliment, said: ‘‘Of those born 
of woman, there is not a greater than John 
Baptist.” His life was as exceptional 
as his work. It was not what the world 
could account a successful life. Far from 
it. To see the world’s great pageant pass 
and have no place init; to strip life bare of 
all that is bright; to give up all that men 
generally hold dear; to have no part in the 
world’s honors or the world’s rewards; to 
witness against its sin and sensuality; to do 
God’s work at whatever cost; to proclaim 
His truth; ‘‘boldly to rebuke vice,” even in 
high places, and at the certain risk of lib- 
erty and life; ‘‘patiently to suffer for the 
truth’s sake”’—this demanded faith and su- 
preme courage. 


It brings honor with God, but never 
brings what those of the world account suc- 
cess. It brought St. John Baptist self-de- 
nial, hardness, privation, the fiendish hatred 
of a wicked, wanton woman, a tyrant’s dun- 
geon, a martyr’s death. It brought honor, 
great honor with God, but not with men. 
Who would wantsuch a work? Who would 
crave sucha mission? What parent would 
willingly give bis son, even to God, for suct 
awork? Tobe ‘‘clothed insoft raiment”; ‘‘to 
be in king’s courts”; to stand with the great 
in the high places; to get position, power, 
titles; to gain the world’s rewards and the 
world’s applause—these are the things that 
men work and scheme for, both for them- 
selves and their children. Itdoes not require 
much,very much, self-denial to go to church 
on St. John Baptistday; to hear of what he 
did and suffered, or even to say with the lips 
the prayer of the collect: ‘‘Make us to fol- 
low his doctrine and holy life, that we may 
truly repent according to his preaching, 
and after his example constantly speak the 
truth, boldly rebuke vice, and patiently 
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suffer for the truth’s sake,” but to make 
that the prayer of our heart—this is quite 
another matter. It is not in poor, weak 
human nature to doit. God’s grace alone 
may help some to do it, but it is a dangerous, 
costly thing to do. As the world goes, it 
does not pay. It never yet brought a man 
honor among men inhis day. Itnever will. 
It is not the way to place or power or honor 
with men—but with God! It is the reward 
only of heroes and saints. It was the lot 
of ‘‘the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
and the noble army of martyrs.” They have 
their reward—with God! Among men ‘“‘they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; 
of whom the world was not worthy.” 

““Who shall be the last great seer 

That the world goes forth to hear? 

What shall be his warning cry 

When the day of doom draws nigh? 

Whence shall come the magic power 

That in man’s supremest hour 


Smooths the rough and rugged road 
For the Highway of our God? 


“Mew and short the words he speaks; 
Plain and straight the goal he seeks; 
Round his path shall never shine 
Festal pomp nor wondrous sign: 
Lonely course, and hopeless flight, 
Rising doubt and dwindling light— 
Such the lot of him whose name 
Burns with more than prophet’s fame. 


““*Change the heart, and soul, and mind, 
Dark for bright and hard for kind; 
Wash you clean from stains of earth, 
Leap into a second birth; 

People, soldier, scribe, and priest, 

Eack from thrall of self released, 

Live a life sincere and true, 

For your King is close in view. 


‘Thus appeared the heaven-sent man; 
Foremostin the battle’s van, 

Herald of an unseen light, 

Martyr for the simple right. 

May we learn, on this, his day, 

That in duty’s homely way, - 

Bravely, firmly, humbly trod, 

Man can best prepare for God.”’ 


Sa 
A DEVOUT old man was one day talking 
to his district visitor who, in the course 
of conversation, remarked to him that the 
days were shortening. ‘‘Yes,” he answered, 
‘but of course if they didn’t we should not 
be saved.”’ A good deal puzzled, the lady 
asked him what he meant, and he said: ‘It 
says in the Bible that ‘except those days 
should be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved.’” ‘Oh, but, Mr. H——, it does not 
mean exactly that,’’ remonstrated the visit- 
or, prepared to explain the text. The old 
man looked at her severely, as he answered: 
“Our clergyman says we are to take the 
Bible in its most literal sense, and that is 
how I am going to take it.’’ And very nat- 
urally the disvrict visitor thought she was 
left with nothing to say. 


oe 
ERE is a story of General Gordon which 
we not remember to have met with be- 
fore. It was related by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at a recent missionary meeting 
in London: Shortly before General Gordon 
left on his last expedition to the Soudan, he 
called upon the Archbishop (who was then 
Bishop of Exeter), in order to settle some 
doubts as to the future of that country. An 
idea had been formed by General Gordon that 
if he could purchase 1,000slaves he could take 
100 of them as soldiers in his service. But 
as he had conscientious scruples about pur- 
chasing slaves, he communicated with the 


Ss. 
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Bishop who told him that it would be a very 
Christian duty to purchase slaves and make 
them free. In the matter of their conver- 
sion, however, Gordon had said that he 
would convert the whole of Africa if only 
he could permit the men to retain the same 
number of wives. The Bishop was obliged 
to tell him that they could not eliminate 
from Christianity the law which permitted 
to Christians no more than one wife; and 
Gordon replied sadly that, as the wives did 
most of the work, he could convert Africa if 
four wives could he allowed to one man. 
Se eS 
Book Reviews and Notices 

The Vicar. A novel. By Joseph Hatton. Philadel- 

phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.25. 

A good old clergyman, a son who turns out a 
villain, a village girl betrayed by tbe latter, a 
ward of the vicar’s who is a lovely character, a 
scheming countess, and the usual results of 
such a combination, give the plot for this story, 
which is pleasantly written and has a few dra- 
matic scenes which stand out prominently. 
The book may be pleasant reading for those 
who like to know how the aristocracy of Eng- 
land live when they give themselves over to 
pleasure and worldliness, but there is very 
little in it that will be of any value to Chris- 
tians, and much that will offend their love of 
the Church and its work. 


Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. By H. P. 
Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Late Canon Residen- 
tiary andgChancellor of St. Paul's cathearal. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
290. Price, $2. 

This volume contains some of the maturest 
,and most precious products of Canon Liddon’s 
genius. It was natural that itshould be so. He 
was for twelve years professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis at Oxford, devoting himself es- 
pecially to the study of the works of St. Paul. 
For twenty years he was canon of the great 
metropolitan cathedral of St. Paul. It was in- 
evitable that the life and doctrine of the great 
Apostle should claim a chief place in his inter- 
est, and should profoundly influence his preach- 
ing. It is natural to expect that some of his 
strongest sermons would grow out of this inti- 
mate relationship between the two greatest 
preachers of ancient and modern times. Weare 
not disappointed in this expectation. Some of 
Dr. Liddon’s greatest sermons are to be found 
in this book, and the collection as a whole is 
fully up to the level of his best work. In fact, 
there is none amongst the ten volumes of ser- 
mon literature with which he has enriched the 
world, of more solid and enduring worth than 
this. 

Current History. Edited by A. S. Johnson. Vol. 8, 
No.1. First quarter, 1898. Boston: New England 
Publishing Company, 3 Somerset st. Pages 256. 
Price, $1.50 a year; single numbers, 40 cts. Speci- 
men pages free. 

The volume of this publication for 1898 will be 
one of surpassing interest, not only on account 
of the war with Spain, but the stirring political 
developments in other parts of the world. In 
the present number the developments leading 
up to the crisis with Spain are fully presented; 
and the contents of the number also embrace a 
world-wide range, including the political prob- 
lems in the Orient, the Hawaiian and Bering 
Sea questions, the problems arising out of the 
Greco-Turkish war, the general situation in Ku- 
rope, the working of the Dingley tariff, the 
Dreyfus case, currency reform, the relations of 
the powers in Africa, the rush to the Klondike, 
United States and Canadian politics, the gen- 
eral business situation, labor and social prob- 
lems in various countries, progress of science 
and mechanical invention, etc.,etc. Theannual 
volumes are really a cyclopedia of the world’s 
progress, free from religious or political bias, 
and will be found a most valuable addition to 
any library. They are of convenient size, and 
abundantly illustrated with maps, portraits, 
and views. 
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The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald. 
With colored maps of Spain and Cuba. New York: 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 12mo 
cloth, 144 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

To review within the space of one hundred 
and forty-four pages the eventful history of 
Spain for two thousand years is no slight under- 
taking. The author has accomplished it by a 
series of flash-lights, bringing out the salient 
features of Spanish character as exhibited at 
critical epochs of Spanish history. The con- 
cluding chapter, ‘‘The Spaniard on the Sea,”’ 
shows how continuously the Spanish have 
been defeated on the ocean by the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Americans, as especially exemplified in 
the thrilling story of the Armada, and in Ad- 
miral Dewey’s victory at Manila. On reading 
the book the conclusion becomes inevitable that 
there has been a wonderful unity of character 
and purpose in the Spanish race for four cen- 
turies past, to which the preceding centuries 
were steadily leading up—that none of the 
wrongs and atrocities of recent days in Cuba 
and the Philippines are accidents or sporadic 
instances of perfidy or cruelty, but the direct 
outgrowth of deeply rooted traits of Spanish 
character, and that, as Admiral Cervera re- 
cently declared, ‘‘Spain to-day is the Spain of 
all time.’? Wedo not know that there can be 
found in any other single volume so comprehen- 
sive and clear a review of the essential facts of 
Spanish history as illustrating Spanish charac- 
ter. The author has fortified his positions 
throughout by constant quotation and citation 
of standard works on the different divisions of 
the subject, so that the book is at once seen to 
be not a war-time philippic, but a truly histor- 
ical review. 


The Validity of Papal Claims. Five Lectures De- 
livered in Rome. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, D.D., 
English Chaplainin Rome. With a letter by the 
Archbishop of York. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 112. Price, $1. 


Dr. Oxenham has long been known as a 
learned theologian and an able writer. He is, 
by: past experience and present position,singular- 
ly well qualified for the writing of such a book 
as this. His work is worthy of consideration, 
both for its intrinsic merits and as a voice cry- 
ing out against Roman usurpation, from the very 
midst of Rome itself. It is to be presumed that 
so scholarly a man, resident in Rome, is thor- 
oughly well informed as to the grounds at pres- 
ent occupied by Roman controversialists, and 
that whatever he may have to say will be pe- 
culiarly apropos. Accordingly, Dr. Oxenham 
wastes no time upon subsidiary questions, but 
addresses himself at once to the vital issues 
upon which the whole controversy depends. 
The Roman claims with which he undertakes 
to deal are these: 1. That St. Peter was by di- 
vine gift and ordinance the supremeruler of the 
whole Church, and infallible. 2. That these pre- 
rogatives were handed on by divine decree to 
St. Peter’s successors for all time. 3. That the 
Popes, as Bishops of Rome, are those succes- 
sors who inherit that supremacy and infallibil- 
ity with which Christ Himself endowed St. 
Peter. This is the exact position defined by Leo 
XIII. and his theologians in his recent utter- 
ances. Within the limits of so small a book, it 
was impossible that Dr. Oxenham should deal 
with all the details of these vast and audacious 
claims. But the main issues are frankly and 
fully met by an appeal to Scripture, tradition, 
and history. The author’s style is learned, and 
at the same time popular, and the book will 
prove of interest to every intelligent reader. It 
is one of the most admirable pieces of controver- 
sial writing which the Church of England has 
produced within the present century. 


* 


“THe CourcH HyMNAL,’’ with music, has been 
issued in a new and smaller-sized edition 
(6x36 in.) by the ‘Parish Choir,’’? Boston, 
which is specially prepared for use in the con- 
gregation, being lighter in weight than that de- 
signed for choir service, and it contains also, 
additionally at the end, some simple music for 
the Communion service. Cloth. $1. 
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The fifty-fifth volume of The Century, Novem- 
ber to April inclusive, has just made its appear 
ance. There are four articles about Andree, 
and an account of the message sent by carrier 
pigeon, the only word received from him since 
his departure. In the series of ‘‘Heroes of 
Peace” there are illustrated articles on “‘Every- 
Day Heroism,’ “Heroes of the Life-Saving 
Service,’’ and ‘‘Heroes who Fizht Fire.’? Two 
articles on the new gold fields describe ‘‘The 
River Trip to the Klondike,’ and ‘‘The Rush to 
the Klondike over the Mountain Passes,”’ Five 
notable papers by Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson are 
devoted to ‘‘Maximilian, his Allies and HEne- 
mies.’? Mrs. Stevenson was in Mexico at the 
time of the French intervention. Mr. V. C. 
Scott O’Connor has contributed two articles 
concerning the life of Tennyson at his Isle of 
Wight home, illustrated. The famous sea-fight 
in 1879 between Chilean and Peruvian warships 
is described by Claude H. Wetmore, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt discusses ‘‘Fights between Iron- 
clads.’’ In the way of art there are a number 
of wood engravings by Timothy Cole, articles 
on Jean-Charles Cazin, and Fritz von Uhde, en- 
gravings from Gilbert Stuart's Portraits of 
Women, and illustrations by Castaigne of the 
Mammoth Cave, the Seven Wonders of the 
World, and “The Steerage of To-day.’? The 
fiction of the volume includes Dr. S. Weir Mit- 
chell’s ‘‘Adventures of Francois’’; Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s ‘‘Good Americans”; eight ‘‘Gallops,”’ 
by The Century’s new writer, David Gray, and 
many short stories. [New York: The Century 
Company. Price, in gilt cloth, $3.00. ] 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Comfortable Thoughts for Those Bereaved. 25c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Studies in the Revelation. By W. W. White. 35c. 


Is By Bible True? By the Rey. Charles Leach, D. D. 
50¢. 


The Ministry of Intercession. By the Rev. Andrew 
Murray. 75c. 
E. & J. B. YouNG & Co. 
Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. By Basil 
Wilberforce, D.D., $1.75, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Philology of the Gespels. By Frederich Blass, Dr. 
Phil., D Th., Hon. LL.D. $1.75. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By the Rev. M. 
F. Sadler. $1.50 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew. By the Rey. 
M. F. Sadler. $1.50. 


At You-All’s House. By James Newton Basket. $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


William Ewart Gladstone. By James Brice. 81. 


Harper's Bazar ~ 

Mrs. GLADSTONE’s WIFELY DrEvotion.—There 
are some of us who have long believed that lov- 
ers are never so beautiful as when they have 
grown old—when youth and romance, and the 
ardor which comes with a first awakening, are 
no longer theirs; when, in place of expectancy, 
peace has come; when unrest has matured into 
confidence, sentimentality becomes sentiment, 
and poetry a fact. Now and then we see lovers 
of this kind—lovers who have become comrades, 
friends; who live for each other because they 
live for a common end; and who count the cost 
of no service to each other, because all service 
counts the same with love. Beautiful stories 
have been told of such lovers; beautiful pictures 
have been drawn. Jt is as old lovers that many 
of us like to think of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
who for fifty years or more have loved and la- 
bored, suffered, conquered, and grown feeble 
together. If unrest and ambition for herself 
ever came to the wife, the world has never 
known it. Hers was absolutely the consecrated 
life, and hers has been the privilege of minister- 
ing to him to the last. Sometimes when one 
hears an impatient woman murmur at the ab- 
sorption of a busy man, at the constant putting 
aside of herself in order that life may be ar- 
ranged for him and for his work, one wonders 
why so few can realize what the privilege of 
such service can mean. Mrs. Gladstone, we are 
sure, would hardly have resigned hers for any 
individual honors that the world‘could have 
offered in their stead. 
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Summer Doctors 
BY Vi C0. C 

HE was a sensitive, highly strung little 
woman, the visitor to Hillside farm, and 
she had spent most of her life in the school- 
room, either as pupil or teacher. Her ner- 
vous organization had been overtaxed until 
rest was imperative for mind and body. 
That was why she came to the quiet country, 
to take up her abode with us in this smiling 
valley encircled by giant mountains. She 
would have no physicians, nor nurses, hav- 
ing planned treatment for herself in that 
determined manner none might gainsay. I 
doubted the wisdom of her course until I 
came to know her better; then I realized she 
had followed the true instinct of her nature. 

Iam an old man, ‘‘threescore years and 
ten,” who has seen something of the world 
of ‘men and of books. Nowadays I read 
little and reflect much; and this newcomer 
gave me food for reflection. She was a part 
of the new era, a writer as well as a school- 
marm, alert and self-reliant, yet curiously 
dependent, withal, upon human sympathy. 
At first she was very, very quiet, the weari- 
ness of exhaustion from that other life upon 
the plains,where the days are one continual 
rush of competition. She would lie for 
hours in her hammock, swung under the 
shade of the walnut trees, through whose 
green fringe were to be caught glimpses of 
blue sky and floating clouds. From my post 
of observation on the porch corner not far 
off, I noticed that though she lay motionless 
the greater part of the day, she did not 
sleep. No; the large eyes, dry and bright, 
gazed absently into space, usually turned 
towards the purple mountains in the dis- 
tance. There was a drawn look of suffering 
in the wan face, which gradually softened 
as the quiet days wore on, into an expression 
of peace. The sight of the mountains 
seemed to soothe her, and she never grew 
weary of watching them; her silent enjoy- 
ment of them touched me; for in our country 
men too readily take for granted the beau- 
ties of nature. I began, as it were, to look 
about me with her eyes, noting each chang- 
ing mist as it curled about the mountain 
summits, knowing how the beautiful tints 
of the landscape impressed the invalid, as 
the pale blue outline deepened into indigo, 
or at sunset took a lavender hue. It was 
she who called my attention to this peculiar 
tinge of the sunset hills, and there was a 
note of gladness in her voice; it was the 
first time she had spoken voluntarily, al- 
though her manner was ever courteous. I 
wondered what heart-pain lay at the bot- 
tom of this nerve malady; but I knew well 
the effect of long-continued mental work 
upon a sensitive organization like hers, and 
I asked no questions. 

After a week of rest, neither seeing nor 
desiring company, our visitor began to 
rally, as certain signs gave proof. She no 
longer gazed unceasingly into space; she 
began to note more closely her surround- 
ings. The fern leaved branches of the wal- 
nut, bending caressingly around and above 
her, awakened in her heart a pleased re- 
sponse; the feecy clouds upon the blue ceil- 
ing of her ‘‘sanitarium,” as she styled the 
hammock retreat, were an endless source of 
interest to those color-loving eyes; the wild 
flags blooming among the bare old rocks 
waved to her a continuous greeting. Across 
the corn field thousands of plumed tassels, 


oft yellow touched with purplish hue, 
rustled in the summer breeze or swayed 
violently in the gathering storm, as the 
wind swept towards us from the mountain 
wall. Then the colony of woodpeckers in- 
habiting the grove were to heran interest- 
ing study. From tree to tree they whirled 
with their peculiarly graceful spreading of 
broad-banded white wings; the scarlet- 
hooded rascals stood erect upon the tree 
bark like trained English soldiers, their pert 
ways eliciting more than one laugh from 
the watcher in the hammock. “You are 
very unmusical,’’ I heard her say one day, 
as the birds in question were quarreling 
among the branches with a speech not un- 
like the caw of the crow, though fainter. 
But she endured the music for the sake of 
the fun, the humorous vein beginning now 
to awaken in her reviving faculties. 


The harsh trillof the red-head as he bored 
his bill into the wood, and his numerous an- 
tics helped to enliven thedays. Once I saw 
her lying very still for ahalf hour, her eyes 
fixedwith interest upon a bare, rotten limb 
of a neighboring tree; upon the end of the 
limb sat Mrs. Woodpecker, leisurely tak- 
ing her afternoon bath; wings were alter- 
nately outspread, breast feathers ruffied and 
aired; the headdress, less brilliant than that 
of her lordly mate, becomingly arranged, 
and all in the calmest manner, regardless 
of spectators. The schoolmarm told me 
about it. 

‘So you don't need a doctor, eh? Aren’t 
you afraid of colds, rheumatism, and such?”’ 
I remarked to her one morning (I had been 
saying the same thing nearly every morn- 
ing, by way of making conversation as I 
passed the ‘‘sanitarium” in my daily walk). 
To-day she smiled as usual; then she added, 
a faint flush overspreading her face, ‘‘I do 
not take cold easily; and as for doctors, I 
have a whole corps.” I looked my surprise. 
“Haven’t you noticed how I appeal to them 
eavh day for helo—the mountains first—yes, 
they’ve helped me most; then the breezes 
singing in the trees and across the corn— 
how cooling this hot weather! And there 
are the woodpeckers, practical, business- 
like doctors, who advise that all emotions, 
all sentiments, be banished, and only the 
common-sense existence allowed. Ido not 
altogether agree with them, being an 
idealist, you know, but they are a rather 
bracing set. And lastly—here her voice 
softened to tenderness—I had a new physi- 
cian last evening, a nerve specialist who 
came at twilight as I lay here watching the 
stars coming out one by one. He is a phy- 
sician of the new school, which advocates 
tbe use of certain kinds of music in the 
treatment of nerve maladies. He tried the 
experiment upon me, and it succeeded well. 
Ah, I see you don’t quite understand; it was 
the wild dove, I think, for he crooned ina 
soft, low monotone, with frequent pauses 
between, to note the effect upon the pa- 
tient, maybe. It was so beautiful I can hear 
it now, and I went to sleep last night dream- 
ing of it. Isaw the bird as he flew away, 
large but slenderly fashioned, of a soft gray 
hue, but the wings white underneath. 
Wasn't it a wild dove, now?” 

‘T must write and.ask Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler,” I replied gravely. 

“How long have you lived here?” she 
queried a bit irritably. 

“Only thirty years,” I replied meekly; 
“but I’m a lawyer, not an ornithologist,” I 
added apologetically, for it did seem as if 
I ought to know the birds of Hillside. 


“T forget you are not musical,” she said, 
with a smile that disarmed sarcasm; then 


we went into the house to dinner. The next. 


evening [ found her investigating the pas- 


ture field, whence came distinctly the soft. 


‘*e00-00-00-00-00” described. Atlastshe had 
found an object fora walk, the first of many 
during the remaining weeks of her stay. 


The summer sped by, bringing ever 
nearer the day of departure. The school-- 
marm stood on the porch that last afternoon, 
awaiting the carriage to take her to the 
train. Plump and rosy she had grown. I 
could scarcely realize her to be the same 
person who had come to us six weeks ago, 
so wan and tired then, now serene and smil- 
ing, and full of new energy for the old life 
upon the plains. “The ‘summer doctors 
have scored a great success,’ I said. She 
laughed, understanding me, then grew sud-- 
denly thoughtful. 


“There was one I havenot mentioned to 
you; he was perhaps the wisest of them all, 
in his way; he was three-score years and 
ten, but always hopeful, always kind; and 
he helped me to renew my faith in God and 
man”—then she shook hands in partins. 
stepped lightly into the carriage, and was 
gone. And J, the gentleman of the old 
school, mused upon the strange manner in 
which I had come in touch with the new. 


The Exploit at Santiago 


T was a daring exploit, maturely planned 
and bravely and brilliantly executed. Say 
what we will of heroes of peace and of civic 
courage equalling military, there is some- 
thing in such a crowded hour of glorious life 
that sets the pulses leaping in unwonted 
fashion. The cool measuring of danger, 
joined with proud contempt of it; the impor- 
tance of the end aimed at, and the complete 
success with which it was attained; the calm 
ignoring of the terrible risks run and the 
entire self-effacement of the young officer 
and his heroic crew, make Lieut. Hobson’s 
deed one of the most notable in naval annals 
—and high and reckless daring is the char- 
acteristic note of naval annals. The fact 
that Hobson is a Southerner is also one to 
eause especial satisfaction both North and 
South. Asa result of the Civil War, almost. 
all the higher officers of the navy are now 
from the North; and it was a peculiarly hap- 
py thing that this strong appeal to a united 
national sentiment should have been made 
by aman from the South.—N. Y. Hvening 
Post 
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More Ways than One 


¢€T)O you feel specially cross this morning, 
May?” asked little Dolly Dearborn, 
peering with merry eyes into her elder sis- 


ter’s face. 
‘Why, no, Dolly, I think not,” replied 


May; ‘‘but why do you ask?” 

“Because everybody else in the house 
seems uncommon sober, or something. I 
haven’t seen a smile on anybody’s face, and 
I'd like to know what the matter is.” 

May did not tell the cheerful little sister 
to go and look in the glass if she would see 
a smiling face,but she thought it. She only 
said, ‘‘What are you going to do about it, 
Dolly, dear.”’ 

“Nothing, I suppose, except to keep the 
crossness from spreading; that is, not catch 
it myself,” laughed the girl, and snatching a 
kiss, she was about to start for school when 
a dismal ‘‘ow-o-o!” from the dining-room 
made her run hastily there—to find baby 
Tom looking in dismay at his overturned 
bowl of bread and milk rapidly spreading 
over the table where he sat at breakfast. 
Dolly whisked him away just in time to 
escape the on-rolling flood, and in two min- 
utes had the puddle dipped up, a fresh sup- 
ply brought in her own pink bowl, witha 
dry towel spread beneath, and Tommy all 
ready to begin over again. 

“Tsn’t you sp’y, Dolly!’ An’ you’s dood, 
too,” said the little man, gratefully. 

“Well, then, said Dolly, ‘‘see that you be 
good, too, and don’t break my pretty bow];” 
and away she hurried, just in time to join 
May on the steps and tell her of Tommy’s 
mishap, causing a merry laugh and the re- 
mark from May: “You seem to have been 
successful in preventing something besides 
‘crossness’ from spreading, little sister.” 

Their laugh was so contagious that the in- 
valid father upstairs smiled involuntarily as 
the pleasant sound floated upward, and he 
turned resolutely from the dark forebodings 
that had clouded all the morning, thinking 
with a grateful glow of feeling, ‘‘I must not 
add to my dear ones’ burdens by showing a 


gloomy face.” 
May hurried along to her day's work in the 


tailor shop—work that was often hard and 
always uncongenial—carrying with her the 
memory of her little sister's determination 
to keep crossness from spreading. 

“There are other evils, too, plenty of 
them, that ought to be kept from spreading. 
One girl can not do much; but she can 
watch herself, and at least try to check sin- 
ful tendencies as opportunities offer.” 

The remembrance of Dolly’s quaint 
thought brought a smile to her lips and 
eyes; she carried it into the room full of 
workers, causing Maggie Rowe to inquire 
in her usual scornful voice: 

‘““What special piece of good fortune has 
fallen to you, Miss Dearborn?” 

‘None that i know of,” replied the girl, 
‘“‘unless—yes—I really think it isa special 
piece of good fortune to have such splendid 
health as lenjoy, and to find such piles of 
coats to make as I see here this morning.” 

Her cheery reply silenced her questioner, 
and insensibly heartened all her fellow- 
workers. Soon they were busy at their 
tasks with machines noisily humming, while 
voices of all tones added to the confusion. 

“Did you know that Jule Weston had 
come home?” asked the girl nearest May. 
‘And they say’’—lowering her voice a lit- 
tle—‘‘that she was discharged on account of 
some money trouble; there was some money 
missing’’— 


“That will do, Sarah,’’ spoke up May de- | 
cidedly. ‘‘I do not care to listen to such a 
slanderous story about Jule. I’m sure it is 
false. She was one of the most honorable 
girls that we ever hadhere. Let’sdoallwe 
can to suppress this report, Sarah, and speak 
a good word for her,” 

‘All right,’’ assented Sarah, who was not 
at all malicious, only unduly fond of gossip 
without consideration of its nature, and, 
therefore, one of a multitude who do untold 
harm by lack of consideration. “I haven’t 
mentioned it to any one else. Cousin Ned 
told me only yesterday; he lives where Jule 
worked, but he went right back again. Per- 
haps no one else around here has heard it 

et.” 
May looked relieved, for she had been 
sure that the story was false; and Sarah 
turned pleasantly to show a new hand how 
to fit a troublesome pocket. 

At noon, when May passed the store of 
Deal & Barter, she said to her companion: 
“‘T have ten minutes to spare, and will just 
stop in and speak with Fred. He hasn’t 
been to Sunday-school very regularly lately, 
and Iam afraid he will drift beyond my in- 
fluence if I do not watch carefully.” 

Fred was a clerk in the store—a place 
which she had helped him to secure—and 
he turned with mingled pleasure and shy- 
ness to meet his teacher. It was an honor 
coveted by all the boys to be noticed by 
‘‘Miss May.” — 

She could not know how that brief call of 
bright, sympathetic interest in his work, 
and cheery words of encouragement turned 
the tide of influence in the right direction 
—away from the evil company just begin- 
ning to allure him, with some of whom he 
had an appointment for that very evening 
under consideration. 

After a cordial invitation to spend the 
evening at her home, May hastened on her 
way, spending the all-too-short noon recess 
in mixing a simple cake, which her mother 
offered to finish baking for the evening’s re- 


freshment. 
‘*Boys always like something good to eat, 


you know, mother, said May, as she hurried 
on her wraps; ‘‘and Fred’s boarding-house 
fare is none to good, I suspect.” 

“Mother Dearborn is just the dearest wo- 
man!” she said to Dolly as she passed 
through the sitting-room. ‘‘No matter 
what her own cares are, she always shows 
such a cordial interest in all my plans, and 
does all in her power to further them.” 


‘7 think folks ought to spread all the 
good things they can,” murmured Dolly, 
and forthwith made an errand to find 
‘‘mother,” and tell her what sister May had 
said. ‘‘I think May is going to be just like 
her,” Dolly confided to herself. 

The next day, in the shop, the gossiping 
Sarah took an early opportunity to whisper: 
“That was all a lie about Jule Weston, just 
as you thought, May. She has come home 
to get ready to be married. One of her em- 
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Bad Case of Scrofula Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“T had a bad case of scrofula, and there was 
a sore on one of my limbs which troubled me 
for three or four years. I saw Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla so highly recommended for scrofula that 
I began taking it, and it has completely cured 
me. I am now sound and well, and I regard 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the best blood medicine 
that has ever been prepared. I recommend it to 
anyone who is troubled with scrofula.”” CLar- 
ENCE L. DELANEY, Waller, Ill. 
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ployers made her a present of ten dollars to- 
wards her outfit, and that was how that 
horrid story about missing money came out, 
I suppose; but Jule hasn’t heard of it, and 
never will, I hope. She has told mother 
about the gift. It seems that the cashier 
was just handing Jule her month’s wages 
when a gust from a suddenly-opened door 
blew one of the bills out of hishands. They 
all hunted high and low for it—found it 
later lodged in a box of yarn—and during 
the search one of the firm, not often in the 
store, overheard something about Jule’s 
leaving to get married, aud presented her 
on the spot with ten dollars, as a token of 
the firm’s appreciation of her faithful serv- 
ices, Jule said his kind words before them 
all did her more good than the money. I 
declare! you could call that an ‘ill wind,’” 
said Sarah, stopping long enough to get 
breath. 

“You'll not wish to hinder me from 
spreading this story, will you,” she ques- 
tioned smilingly. 

‘*By no means; the wider the better!” said 
May emphatically, her own face reflecting 
the show of honest pleasure on Sarah’s. 


Bending busily over her work, and think- 
ing of Sarah, May reflected, ‘‘How true it is 
that when an unsightly weed is torn up, the 
ground is always left more free and mellow 
for the growth ofa flower! And I’ve begun 
to realize, too, that people may sometimes 
really help by hindering in the right way-” 
—American Messenger, 


Doing Errands With the Heart 


OM was reading about a boy who did er- 
rands with his heart, as well as with his 
hands and feet. 
heart?” Tom said, in a vexed tone. 
a silly way to talk.” 

Grandma, who heard Tom’s remark, said: 
‘Will you go to the actic, Tom, and bring 
down an old jacket that you will find on the 
blue chest?” 

Tom drew a long sigh; then he frowned 
and stretched and yawned, as he said to his 
sister: ‘‘Can’t you go? You are not doing 
anything.” 

Belle did not wish to go, so Tom dragged 
himself slowly out of the room, and after a 
while came back with a sour face, and draw- 
ing the jacket along by one sleeve. 

“It seems to me,” said grandma, ‘‘that 
you are not much like the boy in your 
book.” 

“Why, grandma?” 

‘Because you do errands with your hands 
and feet, but not with your heart. Your feet 
and hands obeyed, but the best part of obe- 
dience was left out. If I should ask you to 
go to my closet for a bag of candy for your- 
self, would you go for it just as you went for 
the jacket?” 

Tom thought he would go fast enough for 
that. 

Then said grandma: ‘‘Real love does net 
seek one’s own pleasure, but is kind, and 
patient, and unselfish.” 

‘Tf an errand is done, what does it matter 
how it is done?” asked Tom. 

“Service without love is like sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymba!',” said grandma. 


Then Tom understood about the boy who 


“Thats 


did errands with his heart, and when his 


mother called him to get a pail of water for 
her, he tried to be like that boy.— Westmin- 
ster Junior Lessons. ~ 
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Curious Facts About the Toad 


HE toad lives ten to forty years, does not 
begin to produce young until the fourth 
year, but then lays over one thousand eggs 
ayear. It has lived two years without food, 
but cannot live long under water. It never 
takes dead or motionless food. It takes its 
food by means of its tongue alone, and it 
operates this so rapidly that the eye cannot 
follow its motions. It captures and devours 
bees, wasps, yellow jackets, ants, beetles, 
worms, spiders, snails, bugs, grasshoppers, 
crickets, weevils, caterpillars, moths, etc. 
The stomach that doesn’t flinch at yellow 
jackets, wasps, blister beetles and click 
beetles or pinch-bugs, would seem to be pre- 
pared for anything in the insect line, and it 
doubtlessis. In twenty-four hours the toad 
consumes enough food to fill its stomach 
four times. A single toad will in three 
months devour over ten thousand insects. 
Ifevery ten of these have done one cent dam- 
age, the toad has saved ten dollars. Evi- 
dently the toad is a valuable friend to the 
farmer, gardener, and fruit-grower, and can 
be made especially useful in the greenhouse, 
garden and berry patch.—Huachange. 


LICE MORSE EARLE tells in the Octo- 

ber Atlantic of the quaint customs in 
vogue in the churches of Old New York. 
She tells of one church where the contribu- 
tion box used contained a small bell con- 
cealed in it, which would ring only when a 
contribution was made. The collection was 
usually taken during the sermon, and no 
stingy church-goer could fail detection. 


30 BOXES OF GOLD 


Easy Mining for Pin Money 


To secure some desired information direct 
from the people, it is proposed to send a 
trim little box containing 5 gold dollars to 
each of 30 persons who write the most inter- 
esting description of their experience and 
observation on the following topics: 

How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking? 

Do you know anyone who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the 
table weak and characterless at the first 
trial? 

Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, 
and with a crisp and pungent taste? 

Have you ever discovered a better way to 
make it than to note the clock at the time 
actual boiling commences (not when pot is 
first put on stove), and keep it boiling mod- 
erately for full 15 minutes, using 2 heaping 
teaspoonsful for each cup of beverage? 

Give names and account of those you 
know to have been cured or helped in health 
by the dismissal of coffee and the daily use 
of the Food Coffee in its place. 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Lim., Battle Creek, Mich., writing 
your own name and address clearly. 

Decision will be made, and the 30 little 
boxes of gold sent out on June 30, next. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, 
and each letter will be held in high esteem 
by the company, as an evidence of such 
friendship, while the little boxes of gold 
will reach many a modest writer whose 
plain and sensible letter contains the facts 
desired, although the sender may have 
but small faith in winning at the time of 
writing. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs, Mead's School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs.M.E. 
MEAD, Prin., ‘‘Hillside.”” Norwalk, Conn. 


COLORADO 


. 13 20th 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy eit 
Beautiful building. superior eyu’pment. Terms liberal, 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo, 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. ‘4. 
very place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 
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CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
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Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL 
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Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
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Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
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AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md.. 


Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
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Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 
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The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

RLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


OHIO 


All the 
elements necessary 
to form an efficient, suc- 
y cessful high-class preparatory \ ‘, 
Yj school have been combined at ) 
' 


KENYON oy 
ege h 
Military Academyj//i 
The most healthful and beautiful 
situation in Ohio. 
Handsomely illustrated cata- 
log containing full particu- 
lars mailed on request. 
H. N. HILLS, Regent, 


Gambier, Ohio Ze 
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Educational 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bus!- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PipER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


St. John’s Military, Academy 


of Delatield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rey. 8. T. SmytuE, 8.T.D,Pres., 
Delafield, WaukeshaCo.,: Wis 


TO GUARDIANS. 


An associate principal of a well-established school will 
take charge of a limited number of orphan girls for the 
entire year. Address Box 41, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Examinations for admission to the freshman class will 
be held at the office of I. H. S. Quick, Esq., 95 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 27, 
28, and 29, 1898. 

Candidates for admission must have completed their 
fifteenth yea”, and bring testimonials of good moral char- 
acter. 

Cata'ogues and specimens of Examination Papers can be 
obtained on application to the President, or to the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS 


Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 


For the Tourist Season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls,Watkins Glen, Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, etc. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, on application to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 
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ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
--- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS. - - CHICAGO. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


POPULAR ROUTE 


OREGON 


Saint Helen‘s Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity Hall, 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 

WM. W. SMITH. A.M., 


Rector. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898 Fits boys for colleg 


or business. Catalogue sent. 
iy M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTO 


JULY 7 TO 12, 1898. 


; 
}ONE FAR 


For ROUND TRIP 
Pius $2.00 


(FROM CHICAGO $19.50) 


Solid Vestibule Trains with Pullman 
Equipment, Observation Cars, 
Dining Cars. 


SPECIAL N. E. A. TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 


Call on nearest ticket agent for detailed in- 
formation, or address, 


D. B. MARTIN, 


M. P. T. BALTIMORE 


B. N. AUSTIN, 
G. P. A. CHicaeo 
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The Diving Church 


JUNE 18, 1898 


J. & R. LAMB. 


MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for Photographs of New Designs, 


59 Carmine Street, New York 


Canterbury Thibet 


It is pleasing to the 
eye, agreeable to the 
touch, holds its shape, 
gives greatest satisfac- 
tion to the wearer. The 
most satisfactory goods 
we have ever handled 
for clerical suits. We 
are receiving orders for 
these suits from Church 
clergymen all over the 
United States and with 
acknowledgments come words of highest 
commendation with regard to their superior 
workmanship, material and fit. 

Neither war nor higher tariff has caused 
us to advance the price. 


Clerical Sack Suits, $17 50 
Clerical Frock Suits, 19.50 
Cassock Vest $1.00 additional. 


When full amount accompanies order we 
prepay express charges to any part of the 
United States. Money refunded promptly. 


E30: Thompson’s Sons 


908 Walnut St. 


245 Broadway 
Philadelphia 


New York 


FOR A SOLDIER'S USE, 


E. & J. B YOUNG & CO.’S 
NEW-SHAPED PRAYER BOOK. 


Emerald type, oblong 48mo. 


Size, 5 x 25¢ in., 34 inch thick, weight under,3 oz. Prices 
from $1.00 to $3. 50. Thin, Light, Portable, and Useful, 
Just right for the Breast Pocket. ’ 


May be obtained through any Bookseller. 
E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N.Y. 


GURG Woke | 


J. M. ONDERDONK, 
»Chutch Furnishing 


Ssos 
205 Lenox Road Brooklyn N. Y. 
CHURC WINDOWS. 
FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, X% Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av.. New York. | 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue.. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillshura, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Only High Class, Best Grade eee ae Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Onlye 


aor: pest 


—/ BELL-METAL 
abo k Ere, TROY RY & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


Hints for the Table 


STRANGE as it may seem, baked potatoes are 
still occasionally seen on the table in a covered 
dish. Served this way, they become soggy al- 
most at once. After pricking them with a fork, 
as they are being taken from the oven, they 
should be laid on a folded napkin on a platter, 
the napkin folded so that one corner will cover 
the potatoes, in order to preserve their heat 
without condensing the steam from them. 


A PROGRESSIVE idea was appropriately intro- 
duced at a supper recently given in honor of a 
silver-wedding anniversary. The wedded pair 
who were the host and hostess of the occasion, 
were seated at a central table at which eight 
places were laid. The rest of the company were 
distributed through the room at various small 
tables; and between the courses, with the ex- 
ception of the host and hostess, the company 
changed places. By this means, before the sup- 
per was over, every one of the company had oc- 
cupied a place at what was called the bride’s 
table. 


ENGLISH WALNUTS added toa chicken salad are 
delightful. Boil halves of the nuts in salted 
water, or, better still, some of the liquid the 
chicken was cooked in, so long that the brown 
skin can be easily removed. When they are 
cold, mix them with the prepared chicken and 
celery, putting as many in as will suit the taste, 
and cover with mayonnaise dressing. 


Tue pecan, hazelnut, peanut, and, in fact, 
nearly all nuts may be prepared like ‘‘salted 
almonds.’’ To blanch almonds and _ filberts 
throw them into boiling water for a few mo- 
ments, and then turn cold water over them, and 
the skin should rub off readily. To a cupful of 
nut meats add a tablespoonful of olive oil, and 
let them stand an hour; then drain and add to 
them a tablespoonful of fine salt. Putinto a 
shallow tin pan and place in moderate a oven,and 
stir them frequently until they are a delicate 
brown on all sides. 


_ AN experimenting housekeeper finds that the 
simple blanc manges and jellies which she offers 
to her family of growing young people are much 
better liked when served in individual cups. A 
dozen glass lemonade mugs, to be had anywhere 
for five cents a piece, make an admirable serv- 
ice, and into these are poured, as they are 
made, chocolate and corn-starch blanc manges, 
Spanish creams, lemon, orange, coffee, and fruit 
jellies, anything, in fact, that does not need to 
go into the oven. In the same way, individual 
cups of cottage pudding have proved more ac- 
ceptable than when the servings have been cut 
from the common loaf. The cottage pudding is 
baked in custard cups, and turned out on a plat- 
ter, upon which, before serving, is laid a folded 
napkin. 


Youne girls with a knack for drawing, deco- 
rate their plain white place cards for their lit- 
tle luncheons with a Gibson girl or man. So 
many models of these clever figures exist, and 
they are so distinctive, that the plagiarism is 
too plain to be charged. 


HAVE YOU SMOKED TOO MUCH ? 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby, 
quiet thenerves, and induce refreshing sleep. 


KINGSFORD'S 
SILVER 
GLOSS 


is the best starch for your larndry. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicted. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


FURNITURE? EB 


c COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 


CAPE HOUSE.# 


Cape May Point, N.J. 


Directly on the sea. 
$8 to $15 per week. 


Best climate on the Jersey coast. 
GEO. J. KROMER. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


» TAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, III. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


0 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
ENBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, SURPLICES, CAS- 
SOCKS, STOLES, AND HOODS. 


A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose ot the baby; Pamphlets 


free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO,, New York. 
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Hl Legend of the tholy Trinity 


. BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Before the time of books, with simple art, 
Nature taught men of God; the reverent heart 
And truth revealed in every flower and leaf; 


= 
The earth, the air, the sky, shaped their belief, 
q From that far time remote, now dim and faint, 
Jia A legend lives—sweet, beautiful, and quaint, 
ff, y K Gleaming upon the ocean's broad expanse, 
¢ (@ Zz Amidst the foaming waves that merrily dance 
N “S) And dash among the rocks and break in sheen, 
WN ; OC A lovely island lies, of emerald green, 
O There, centuries gone, when fields with bloom were gay, 
) Kg Just at the tide of Holy Trinity , 
q He eee As ees walked 
midst his flock, and to them earnest talked 
if C Se About the Blessed Saviour's wondrous love, 
W 4 ) The pastures fair in Paradise above. 


FP One said: “The way is dark with mysteries here; 
A} Oh, Master, would that you could make them clear, 
ka I do believe in God, the Spirit, Son, 


But cannot comprehend how three are One," 


: The Bishop thoughtful smiled, then from his feet 
{MD \ Took up a shamrock fresh and dewy sweet. 
\ qu y) "Behold, he said, ” this trefoil from the sod , 


And see in it an emblem sent from God; 
And when you tread upon it day by day, 
May you have faith in Three in One, I pray." 


Have we grown wiser in the passing years? 

Have we a clearer faith than those old seers ? 

How do we use past centuries’ noble thought, 
Garnered in books, and with all wisdom fraught? 
Too oft, alas! the lessons that men read 

Are only used to found some newer creed , 
Philosephy and modern views that leaven 

The grand old Faith , and lead away from heaven, 


London, Ohio. 
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Lyrics of The Living Church 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


Compiled from the Columns of The Living Church, Retail Price 
$1.50, A few copies for sale to subscribers of The Living Church 
for 75 cents a copy, postpaid) Address the Editor, 
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ad 3 * 
* # EDUCATION, to be real education, must 2 
é include the training of body, mind, and # 
* soul coordinately, and neglect no one of # 
#t h ” * 
» them, & 
a So said James De Koven, the greatest educator of the ; 
ss Western Church, more than twenty years ago; and # 
# upon this principle he conducted ° 


Racine College 
Grammar School 


And upon this principle it is now conducted by pupils of the” 3 
great doctor, assisted by trained instructors of youth, 


? 


This Pioneer Chutch Preparatory School 


Has had nearly fifty years’ successful life, and numbers its 
graduates by hundreds, It is beautifully and healthfully sit- 
uated, has complete and modern buildings and appliances, and 
its graduates easily enter any university, Its diploma admits 
to the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin without re- 
examination, Boys received from eight years of age upwards, 


PAPA ALDI 


If you are looking for a place to prepare a boy either for 
business or for college, send for illustrated catalogue. 


Rev, ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Have You a Camera? 


Do You Want One? 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
CHURCH, Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4,00, and 
we will send you a 


No. 2 PEEK-A-BOO 


which costs at retail $4.00, The Peek-a- 
Boo has two view finders for pictures 
either vertical or horizontal, is fitted with 
the highest grade Achromatic Lens, holds 
three double Plate Holders, makes pictures 
34% x4¥.and is adapted to Instantaneous, 
Time or Flash Light Work, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Tews and Hotes 


ISHOP MOULE, of Mid-China, cele- 

brated his seventieth birthday on Jan. 
28th, having completed forty years of mis- 
sionary service a few weeks earlier. He 
was publicly presented by the Mid-China 
Christians with alist of 2,300 names of Chris- 
tians in his diocese, inscribed on a roll of 
white satin, lined with blue, thirty-two 
yards long, richly embroidered and mounted, 
the whole enclosed in a costly coffer. This 
was entirely on the initiative of the native 
Church. 


ee ee 

T is sometimes amusing to read the com- 

ments of our trans-Atlantic exchanges 
upon current events in connection with the 
present war, and their predictions of the 
outcome of movements in progress at the 
time of their publication. By the time 
these deliverances reach our eyes, it may 
have become possible to compare such proph- 
ecies with the actual results. It is instruct- 
ive to notice how inevitably the editorial 
forecasts accord with - the editorial sympa- 
thies. An Irish contemporary, for example, 
unable to see any justification for the posi- 
tion assumed by the United States in mak- 
ing war with Spain, has been equally un- 
able to discern anything substantial in any 
American achievement, or to foresee any- 
thing but humiliation for us, as against the 
superior skill and strategy of the Spanish 
leaders. This is the latest effusion of this 
kind, under date of May 27th: ‘‘By a bril- 
liant stroke of ingenuity, which far surpass- 
es anything yet done by the much adver- 
tised skill of the American commanders, 


Admiral Cervera has brought his fleet safe-_ 


ly across the Atlantic, and upset all the cal- 
culations of his far too confident opponent.” 
On this side the water, it was, we think al- 
ways assumed that Spain would send her 
fleet to this side, and we doubtif any ‘‘cal- 
culations” were at all upset, though it was 
commonly thought that it would have been 
more ‘‘brilliant” in.Admiral Cervera to 
have made the voyage sooner; for instance, 
before the bombardment of Puerto Rico. 
Our contemporary proceeds to say that 
‘‘Admiral Cervera has given such proof of 
coolness and resource that he is not likely 
to come off second best in this mutual at- 
tempt at the forcing of hands.” This reads 
rather queerly, in the light of recent events. 
om 

DEPUTATION of the Church Associa- 

tion, the society which in times past 
took the lead in ritual prosecutions, includ- 
ing the suit against the Bishop of Lincoln, 
recently waited upon the Bishop of London 
and received some common sense advice, 
which, we fear, was thrown away. The 
Bishop said that in politics men on both sides 
held their own without calling their oppon- 
ents traitors and trying to get at their 
throats, and he advised the deputation to do 
the same in religion. He had been trying, 
since he had been in London, to bring about 
a greater agreement between the different 
parties in the Church, but Mr. Kensit had 
precipitated the hostilities he (the Bishop) 
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was trying to avert, and had marshaled peo- 
ple into hostile camps. For his part, he 
would pursue his task of conciliation, and in 
it he hoped (here his lordship’s eyes must 
have twinkled) to have the co-operation of 
the Church Association, which, he said, 
would strengthen him enormously. 


i 


OME touching details have come to hand 
of the death of Mr. Pilkington in the up- 
rising of the natives in Uganja: When he 
was hit, his boy, Aloni, knelt beside him say- 
ing: ‘‘Master, they have hit you.” To which 
he answered: ‘They have hit me, my boy.” 
The boy saw his face change, and said 
again: ‘‘Master, you are dying; death has 
come.” To which he replied: ‘‘Yes, my 
child, itis as you say.” Then Aloni said: 
‘‘Sebo, he that believeth in Christ,although 
he die, yet shall he live.” To which he an- 
swered: ‘‘Yes, my child, itis as you say— 
Shall never die.” He wasthen lifted up and 
carried out of fire. He thanked the men, 
adding: ‘‘Now let me rest,’ and, turning 
slightly on one side, he passed quietly away. 
a oe 
N answer to the question of a total ab- 
stainer as to the possibility of withhold- 
ing the chalice in communicating persons 
who have in the past been carried away by 
the appetite for intoxicating liquor, Arch- 
bishop Temple’s chaplain made a reply 
which, to say the least, was very loosely ex- 
pressed. He wrote that he was instructed 
to say that the bishops ‘‘know nothing to 
prevent the dilution of the wine with water 
before it is brought into the church, to 
whatever extent may be necessary.” It is 
incredible that anything else could be meant 
than that it was permissible to mingle water 
with the wine so far as is compatible with 
the integrity of the Sacrament. But the 
note was certainly worded carelessly, and 
the result is an inundation of letters in the 
Church papers, in which the worst construc- 
tionis put upon the chaplain’s phraseology, 
and the bishops as a body are arraigned as 
betraying a sacred trust. Moreover, the 
London Times announces that the Archbish- 
op’s statement is regarded at Rome as im- 
plying that the Anglican bishops claim 
“the power of changing the matter of a sac- 
ramentas instituted by Christ.” Official pro- 
nouncements upon sacred subjects cannot be 
too strictly guarded. 
eS Gee 
HE Guardian publishes the following cor- 
respondence between Dr. Alexander, the 
venerable Archbishop of Armagh, and Mr. 
Gladstone, dated in April last: ‘'The old 
Primate of Ireland desires to send his poor 
benediction to Mr. Gladstone. He lifts up 
his hands and heart to God, at the moment 
as if he were present with Mr. Gladstone, 
and prays that He would bestow upon His 
afflicted servant perfect pardon, fullness of 
peace, and the grace of His Holy Spirit, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.” The message sent in 
reply from Mr. Gladstone was as follows: 
“Tell him that, with profound personal rev- 
er-nce, I appreciate with extreme force and 
with great humility, the beautiful Christian 
and apostolic spirit comprised in those sen- 


timents, and earnestly pray that every 
blessing may rest upon that bishopric and 
that Church, and the whole Christian work 
connected with it.” 


se — 


‘A FEW survivors of the recent uprising of 
“™’ the natives of Sierra Leone, arrived in 
New York the other day, with a startling 
story of the horrors and sufferings sometimes 
attendant upon missionary work among the 
African savages. The leader of the party, 
the Rev. L. O. Burtner, has labored among 
these people for many years, and has now 
seen the apparent loss of all the fruits of his 
work, amid circumstances of extraordinary 
atrocity. No explanation is given of the 
cause of the outbreak, which seems to have 
been directed against the missionaries in 
particular, and was still in progress when 
Dr. Burtner left Africa. He enumerates 
seventeen persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had already lost their lives at the 
several stations. The mission to which Dr. 
Burtner belonged—we do not know of what 
denomination—had suffered a loss of $200,- 
000 through the destruction of property. No 
work isso arduous initself, or attended with 
so few compensations, as that of missions 
among the more degraded African savages. 
This consideration enhances the heroism 
and devotion of those who take their lives 
in their hands, with so little hope of reward 
this side of heaven. 
— pe —o 
Tis said that Roman ecclesiastics are pro- 
hibited from attending a theatre. But it 
seems that, though they may not go to the 
theatre, the theatre may come to them. 
English papers report that Cardinal 
Vaughan, with the co-operation of other 
bishops and of many priests, has arranged 
for a reading of Macbeth by Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, to be given at Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. Sir Henry has shown great 
interest in the affair, and has visited the 
house and had the room in which the read- 
ing is to be held, suitably prepared. The 
profits, which are likely to be large, will be 
appropriated to a Roman Catholic charity. 
dal ee 
ONSECRATION of the Ven. William 
Montgomery Brown, archdeacon of 
Ohio, as Bishop-coadjutor of the diocese of 
Arkansas, is to take place on the Feast of 
the Nativity of St. John Baptist, June 
24th, in Trinity cathedral, Cleveland.——— 
An interesting feature of the Commence- 
ment exercises of Roanoke College, Va., 
on the 15th inst., was the graduating ad- 
dress of Kiu Beung Surh, of Seoul, Korea, 
who has the honor of being the first Korean 
to take the degree of bachelor of arts in the 
world. This young man comes of a dis- 
tinguished family, which traces its gene- 
alogy back through nearly two thousand 
years. His name in the usual Korean order 
is Surh Beung Kiu, Surh being the sur- 
name, Beung his generation name, and Kiu 
his individual (or, as we say, Christian) 
name. He has been confirmed in the Epis- 
copal Church, and is alsoa member of the 
Free Masons and of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. Mr, Gladstone was 
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‘once five feet eleven in height, but with the 
weight of years his frame had shrunk, and 
when he was Prime Minister the last time, 
he was only five feet nine. The smallness 
of the coffin at Westminster Hall occasioned 


remark, 
aan, es 


The Church Congress 


(CONCLUDED) 


Friday afternoon, the last session of the Con- 
gress considered the topic of Efficacy of Prayer. 
The attendance was very small. The Rev. John 
Lewis Parks, D D., of New York, read the first 
paper: Prayer is an essentia] factor in circum- 
stances. Avswer to prayer is in the Bible, but 
such answers as confine themselves to spiritual 
things. Prayer must be in accord with God’s 
Will. Regularity is God’s established purpose. 
Certainty of law makes us co-workers with God. 
Because of laws, religion is not superstition. If 
God answers prayer, the answer comes in nat- 
ural ways. The answer comes through natural 
events and human agents. Professor Huxley 
did not understand the Christian theory of 
prayer. God’s Will is order, not a miracle. 
Prayer declares our faith in His omnipotence. 
Answer to prayer comes by guidance of God; 
guidance in the simplest sense. Prayer is al- 
ways a power, and is an indispensable condition. 


The Rev. J. N. Blanchard, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, was the second writer. Hedefined prayer 
as the characteristic action of religion, and re- 
ligion is impossible without it. What is the end 
to be sought in prayer? Not to change God’s will. 
The real object is to bring our will in conformi- 
ty toGod. It lifts our hopes into the atmos- 
phere of the Divine Life. The life of prayer 
conforms conduct to a divine standard. We 
cannot cut petition out of prayer. God isa 
father, not a machine, and his children are not 
automatons. Prayer is woven into the deepest 
experiences of our race. We do not know how 
the divine and human will are blended. God 
has made that possible. It is one of the meth- 
ods by which His infinite purpose is carried out. 
Prayer is one of the laws of the universe. It 
is an education. It is part of the divine 
order. Gladstone was a man of prayer. He 
never rose to speak in Parliament without 
prayer. Prayer binds the contemplative and 
practical life together, it gives the vision of 
eternity, and the world is safe because it floats 
in this ocean of divine sovereignty. 


The Rey. Dr. Van De Water, the first speaker, 
was unable to be present. The Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Ilvaine, D.D., of New York, said prayer is a 
Christian’s secret; when he ceases to pray, his 
light flickers like acandle in the wind. It is 
articulate communion with God. The potency 
of prayer was then defined. The man prays, 
help comes, the chains are loosened. As he en- 
ters into the life of prayer, needs are met, he is 
conscious of the unseen world, and those who 
are most conscious of God are always men of 
prayer. Prayer nourishes and strengthens the 
soul. Christ teaches the divine agency of 
prayer in material as well as in spiritual 
things. The Church opens a range of prayer 
overarched by the holy Will of-God. Prayer 
does not contradict natural law. 


The Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., of Albany, 
N. Y., was the last speaker. He said: What do 
we mean by the efficacy of prayer? Thesubject- 
ive value of prayer was then explained. This 
alone would be the justification of prayer. The 
objective use of it is not a delusion. Answer to 
prayer comes in the lines of these forces by 
which God has made us what we are. Religion 
locks hands with the science of the day. Evolu- 
tion presents the world, not a machine, but a 
living force. God transcends nature. Prayer 
is not only man’s need, but his desire. It blends 
with the forces that flow from God, and shapes 
the results of humanlife. Itis the child’s heart 
throbbing against His Father’s heart. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS 


While every facility was used to make the 
meetings of the Congress a success, the attend- 
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ance was very small. Most of those who at- 
tended were from out of town. The speeches 
and papers were all very good, and were deserv- 
ing of a larger attendance. The committees 
having the matter in charge, worked incessant- 
ly to make the meetings attractive, and it was 
through no fault of theirs that better results in 
this direction were not obtained. This com- 
plaint, which is here voiced, was sounded by 
the local press. The general public are not in- 
terested, apparently, in congresses of this 
Church, or any Church. 


Notwithstanding this, the Congress was an 
enjoyable event. The opening service and the 
address of Bishop McVickar prepared every one 
for the future discussions. It was the most or- 
thodox Congress for many ayear. A few things 
were said, to be sure, to which objection might 
easily be made. 


At times the discussions had a one-sided 
view. When Protestantism and Catholicism 
were discussed, one desired to hear more in fa- 
vor of the latter. One speaker adroitly married 
these terms together, another harangued the 
audience in favor of Protestantism, and but for 
the well expressed views on Catholicism by a 
clergyman from Pennsylvania, this part of the 
discussion would have fallen flat. Catholic 
principles could have been, however, better de- 
fended. 


Foreign missions were ably defended by Drs. 
Dou-las and Huntington. These papers should 
be published in the form of tracts. Dr. Hunt- 
ington is always clear and compact in his treat- 
ment of any subject, and it was a pleasure to 
hear him. Dr. Gallaudet, oneof the volunteers, 
spoke well, and reminded the Congress that the 
Bible was not the only teacher, but there was 
the Church, her ministry, and her sacraments. 


There were very few volunteer speakers. Con- 
sequently the debate on any subject was large- 
ly the statement of a position, and there was 
very little criticism, or clashing of swords be- 
tween participants. One person defended the 
political machine, by saying it is necessary to 
have amachine. ‘‘Why, every parish has a ma- 
chine to runits affairs,’’ he said. His listeners 
were hoping that he would have continued his 
analogy, and declared every parish must have 
a ‘‘boss,’? but the speaker foresaw the conclu- 
sion, and avoided this abyss. 


The discussion of the efficacy of prayer was 
the gem of the Congress. No subject made a 
deeper impression. Dr. Battershall made an 
excellent address, full of thought, and able in 
the extreme. It was a signal triumph for the 
power of prayer. Every one left the meeting 
with deeper impressions. The 18th Congress 
will long be cherished as a quiet, peaceful event, 
where former questionable utterances had lit- 
tle or no prominence, and probably this means 
a new tendency in its sessions to broaden its 
work by keeping down its former eccentricities. 

A. E.G. 


The Joint Diocesan Lesson Committee 


The semi-annual meeting was held in St. Ste- 
phen’s parish, Pittsfield, Mass., June 7th and 
8th. The Rev. Dr. George W. Shinn presided, 
and the Rev. Edgar Cope acted as secretary. 
Series of lessons were selected for the season of 
Advent, 1899, to Trinity Sunday, 1900, on ‘‘T'he 
Life of Our Lord,” as told by St. Luke. A com- 
mittee consisting of the Rev. Drs. E. S. Lines, 
Daniel Henshaw, J. S. Lemon, G. G. Carter,and 
the Rev. H. T. Scudder, was appointed to pre- 
pare suggestive schemes for Trinity-tide, 1900. 
Thecommittee having learned, with great pleas- 
ure, that a larger number of schools than ever 
before had contributed to the Lenten offerings, 
and that the average amount contributed was 
increased, passed a resulution heartily congrat- 
ulating the Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society upon the excel- 
lent results that have been achieved, and ex- 
pressed its sense of obligation to its first vice- 
president and treasurer of the society, Mr. 
George C. Thomas, and the Rev. Herman L. 
Dubring, secretary of the lesson committee, for 
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the untiring efforts they have made to produce 
this result. The committee further expressed 
the hope that the $71.000 thus far received for 
the Langford Memorial Fund might be increased 
by the schools not yet reported so as to reach 
the desired $100,000. 


Canada 


The Bishop held a Confirmation at the church 
of the Epiphany, Parkdale, diocese of Toronto, 
on the Sunday after Ascension Day, when a 
class of 12 was presented. The Bishopconduct- 
ed a service in the church of the Epipkany, 
May 30th, to set apart two deaconesses, trained 
in the Toronto Deaconess’ Training Home. A 
conference is to be held at the next deanery 
meeting of the county of Perth, on “Christian 
unity.” A nine days’ Mission was begun at 
Crosshill, June 2d. The rector of St. John's 
church, Toronto Junction, recently baptized a 
family of six adults, three of whom were mar- 
ried. He had sometime previously baptized the 
mother of the family, on her death-bed. The 
Dominion council of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 
arranged, in accordance with the custom of the 
last four years, to unitedly observe Trinity 
Sunday. The Sunday School Association of 
Toronto held the closing service in St. Alban’s 
cathedral, Toronto, on the evening of Ascension 
Day. The Bishop was present, and a number 
of the clergy. A new church has been built at 
Banda, and all paid for. 


The jubilee of Archbishop Lewis, of Ontario, 
will be celebrated July 16th. An agreement 
has been made by the executive committee of 
the diocese of Ontario with the Archbishop, for 
the election of a coadjutor-bishop to perform 
the active work of the diocese, thus giving the 
rest to which a service of 50 years is entitled. 
The Archbishop will have an annuity for the 
rest of his life, of $3,000 a year, and his coadju- 
tor, $2,500. Dr. Lewis will continue to act as 
Metropolitan of Canada. The election of a co- 
adjutor will probably take place in September. 


A special military service was held in St. 
James’ church, South London, diocese of Huron, 
on the Sunday after Ascension Day, conducted 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Davis, the occasion be- 
ing the annual church parade of the Seventh 
Battalion. Bishop Baldwin held an ordination 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, June 11th. 
The May meeting of the rural deanery of Wa- 
terloo was held in St. John’s church, Preston. 
Holy Communion was celebrated in the morn- 
ing, and at the business session, afterwards, 
some able papers were read and discussed. The 
vestry of St. John’s church, Leamington, in- 
tend to build anew church. About 200 of the 
Sons of England Society attended the annual 
service in Christ church, London, on the 22d 
ult. A new organ is to be ready for Memorial 
church, London, in June. The old one has been 
in use for almost 20 years. The new instrument 
is to cost $3,500. 


The reports given at the vestry meetings of 
the churches in St. Joseph Island mission, dio- 
cese of Algoma, were very satisfactory. The 
first annual meeting of the Woman’s Guild of 
the church of the Redeemer, was held in May. 
The congregation of St. John’s church, Shrei- 
ber, presented an address and cheque to their 
pastor, the Rev. Edward Lawler, on the occa- 
sion of his resigning his charge through ill- 
health. 


The deanery of Wellington, diocese of Niaga- 
ra, held the May meeting at Orangeville. Holy 
Communion was celebrated at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. There were some informal discus- 
sions on “‘The Confirmation service,’' and ‘‘The 
individual Communion cup.’’ As to the latter, 
the general opinion seemed to be that the ‘‘san- 
itary’ argument was not strong enough to make 
any change advisable, as the service would lose 
sometbing of its impressiveness if there were 
any alteration. 


At the meeting of the convocation of Bishop's 
College, Lennoxville, diocese of Quebec, May 
27th, arrangements were made for the closing 
exercises and convocation to be held June 30th. 
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Bishop Potter, of New York, is to preach the 
annual university sermon in the college chapel 
on the morning of the 30th. The prizes and de- 
grees are to be given in the afternoon, while 
the annual conversazione will be held in the 
evening. There has been a considerable in- 
crease of students this year in all departments 
of the institution. 

Some information as to diocesan missions was 
given at a public meeting held in Trinity 
church, St. John, diocese of Fredericton, Bish- 
op Kingdon presiding. There are now practi- 
cally no vacant missions in the diocese, but it 
costs $27,832 a year to carry on the work, and 
there is only an income of $25,517, so that there is 
a deficiency to be made upof over $2,000. The re- 
duction of income is due to the decreased rate of 
interest on investments. Bishop Kingdon noted 
the fact that whereas 25 years ago the propor- 
tion of communicants to members of the Church 
in the diocese was seven per cent., it is now 20 
per cent., which showed that the vitality of the 
Church had greatly increased. The rector of 
St. John’s church, St. John, the Rev. T. De 
Soyres, has gone to England for his vacation. 
He has had the honor of being invited to preach 
the memorial sermon at his own college, Caius 
College, Cambridge, at the 550th anniversary. 


In order to bring the various chapters of St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood in Nova Scotia into 
closer relations with the local assembly, Mr. E. 
St. G. Tucker was appointed supply agent for 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward island, and New- 
foundland, at the general meeting of the local 
assembly in Halifax. Dr. Partridge, dean of 
Fredericton, preached in St. Paul’s church, 
Halifax, in aid of domestic missions, on the Sun- 
day after Ascension Day. The Bishop of Fred- 
ericton was to have done so, but was prevented 
by illness. St. John’s church, Lunenburg, is 
shown to be in a very flourishing financial con- 
dition by the last report to the vestry. 

Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s Land, is 
much improved in health, and hoped to be able 
to be present at the opening of Synod in Win- 
nipeg, June 28th. The Primate intended to sail 
from Liverpool, June 2d. Bishop Grisdale, of 
Qu ’Appelle, is to hold a number of Confirma- 
tions in Rupert’s Land, in order to make the 
Archbishop’s work lighter when he returns 
from England. Bishop Grisdale held services 
at Saltcoats, Qu ’Appelle diocese, Whitsunday, 
and a Confirmation in St. Paul’s church, Regina, 
May 15th. 

On the Sunday after Ascension Day, a special 
sermon was preached on the occasion of the an- 
nual church parade of the Sons of England So- 
ciety of Calgary, in the church of the Redeem- 
er. Bishop Pinkham read the lessons, and the 
Rev. Eugene Perrin assisted in the service. 
The national anthem was sung at the close of 
the service. Bishop Pinkham preached in the 
evening. 

There was a church parade of the Montreal 
regiments on the Sunday after Ascension Day, 
in Christ church cathedral, Montreal, Canon 
Ellegood, preaching. The Dean of. Montreal 
preached in the church of St. James the Apostle 
on the morning of Trinity Sunday, that being 
the day of the rector, Canon Ellegood’s, jubilee, 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination. On the 
following day, at a reception tendered to the 
rector, a fine portrait, in oil, of himself,was pre- 
sented. Addresses of congratulation from the 
parish organizations were also presented, some 
of them beautifully illuminated. Much regret 
was expressed at the last meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the diocese in Montreal, at 
the resignation, owing toill-health, of the Rev. 
Canon Empson, for 26 years secretary to the 
committee. Bishop Bond is holding Confirma- 
tions in the country parishes in the eastern 
townships during the month of June. 


Columbia University 


Columbia University has passed through a 
notable Commencement. On Monday, June 6th, 
the board of trustees held its last meeting for 
the academic year. The death was announced 
of Mr. Stephen P. Nash, of Trinity parish, and 
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in view of his faithful services as a trustee for 
30. years, the board voted to name one of the 
professorships in the law department, the 
“Nash Professorship of Law.’’ President Seth 
Low, LL. D., announced the resignation of Dr. 
Wm. H Draper, of the medical department, to 
take effect at the end of the present month 
The board made him professor emeritus for life. 
Among gifts announced by the president, were 
three that will permit the establishment of a 
new professorship, a fellowship, and a scholar- 
ship. Miss Catherine W. Bruce has founded a 
lectureship in celestial mechanics, by a gift of 
$5,000, the first incumbent to be Geo. Wm. Hill, 
S.D., LL.D. Mr. Jacob H. Schift has given 
$15,000 for work in political science. A legacy 
of $5,000 was received from the will of the late 
Joseph W. Harper, long a trustee of the Univer- 
sity, and the board established two scholar- 
ships, to be called the Harper scholarships. 
Two scholarships were also established and 
named in honor of the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 
who gave $5,000 for their endowment. 

The graduating classes of Columbia and Bar- 
nard Colleges held Class Day exercises, June 6th. 
President and Mrs. Seth Low gave a reception 
in the library building on the afternoon of June 
7th, and later the same day,the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity held its annual exercises. At night, 
the fraternity held its chapter dinner. 

The exercises of the 144th Commencement of 
the University were notable as being held, not 
in a hired hall as in recent years, but in the new 
buildings. Tne ceremonies of the day began 
with a procession, which comprised the candi- 
dates for degrees, numbering about 400; the fac- 
ulties of Columbia, Barnard, and Teachers’ Col- 
leges, and the professional schools; the alumni 
associations; the candidates for honorary de- 
grees, each escorted by a member of the faculty; 
the University Council, visiting clergy, and 
guests, the trustees, and President Low. This 
procession, in its academic robes, was of impos- 
ing dignity. The gymnasium had been con- 
verted for the occasion into an auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,000 people, and it proved too small for the 
vast number of persons seeking admission. A 
remarkable ovation was given when appeared 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, Minister to Spain, 
a member of the classof ‘54. In the absence of 
the chaplain, the Rev. Dr. G. R. Van de Water, 
who is with the troops at Tampa as an army 
chaplain, the exercises were opened with pray- 
ers of the Church, by the Rev. Cornelius R. 
Duffie, D. D., chaplain emeritus. President Low 
delivered his annual Commencement address, 
and then announced the award of prizes, the 
most notable of which were: that of $1,000, of- 
fered by the Duc de Loubat, to William Henry 
Homes; second prize, to Dr. Franz Boas; Al- 
umni prize, Franklin Zeiger; Chanler historical 
prize, Lewis David Hinstein; Bonnet prize, Al- 
vin A. Tenney; prize lectureship, Wm. R. Shep- 
herd; Toppan prize, Frederick Gros; Barnard 
fellowship, Heinrich Ries; Tyndall fellowship, 
Robert B. Owens; Drisler fellowship, Frank H. 
Brooks. The following honorary degrees were 
conferred, with their respective hoods: Master 
of Arts, Messrs. George Frederick Kunz, John 
Fritz, and Alphonse Fletey ; Doctor of Divinity, 
the Rt. Rev.Wm. Neilson McVickar, D.D., Bish- 
op-coadjutor of Rhode Island. 

In the afternoon, the alumni and guests pro- 
ceeded in procession to the gate erected in mem- 
ory of Herbert Mapes, of the class of ’90, which 
was presented to the University with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Similar exercises took place 
at the gate presented by the class of ’82. 

The alumni held its anniversary meeting, Dr. 
Wm. H. Draper presiding. Addresses were 
made by Dean Van Amringe, Prof. John G. 
Curtis, Prof. Wm. Allen Smith, Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and President Low. 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale 


The Commencement exercises began with the 
baccalaureate sermon, by the warden, the Rev. 
Dr. Fairbairn. On Wednesday, the Rev. Prof. 
Roper, of the General Theological Seminary, 
preached the annual sermon before the mission- 
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ary society, and following it the warden gave a 
reception. 

At Commencement, degrees of B.A. were con- 
ferred upon seven, certificates upon two, and 
the degree of M. A. upon two. Announcement 
was made on behalf of the trustees that here- 
after candidates who are named for honorary 
degrees in divinity will be required to present an 
approved essay, and to pass examination in the 
New Testament in the original Greek, the ob- 
ject being to raise the value of such degrees. 
Prizes were awarded in course. 

The Commencement exercises were followed 
by the alumni dinner, in Preston Hall, at which 
much enthusiasm for the college was mani- 
fested. Speeches were made by Prof. Roper, 
Archdeacon Carey, the Rev. Drs. Silliman, 
Kimber, and Upjohn, and others. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge 

At the annual meeting of the alumni, the Rev. 
E.S. Drown was elected president; the Rev. 
Henry Bassett, vice-president; the Rev. J. W. 
Suter, secretary and treasurer; the Rey. Prof. 
Kellner, necrologist; the Rev. Messrs. C. P. 
Mills, W. R. Breed, and J. W. Perry were elected 
members of the executive committee. 

The annual sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
D.D. Addison. Among the things bearing upon 
American theology, the preacher said: ‘Our 
American theologians have sat at the feet of 
the German professors and English poets, and 
they have been proud to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness. The cardinal doctrines in American 
theology are a fearless trust ina righteous God 
manifesting Himself in contemporary history, 
a belief in the dignity of human nature, a trust 
in the common people as children of God, a be- 
lief in character as the aim of life, duty as per- 
sonal responsibility to God, and the setting 
forth of the personal Christ.” 

After the supper and addresses by Bishop 
Lawrence, Dean Hodges, and Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine, the alumni presented a picture of the 
Rev. Dr. Steenstra to the school. 

The Commencement exercises of the semi- 
nary were held June 15th. Morning Prayer was 
said at an early hour, and the graduates received 
their diplomas at 11 a. m., when the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Philo W Sprague. 

Bishop Lawrence delivered an address to the 
class. Mr. E. W. Bullock goes to Barnstable; 
Mr. G. S. Fiske, to Grace church, Lawrence; A. 
R. Hazard, to New York; J. H. Mellish, to Cin- 
cinnati; W. H. Roots, to Spokane; R. P. Smith, 
to Columbus; H. R. Talbot, to St. Stephen’s, 
Boston; C. H. Taylor, to Minneapolis; Samuel 
Tyler, to New York; W. E. Gardner, to Swamp- 
scott, Mass.; Homer Whitman, to Cambridge. 


Racine College 


The closing exercises of the Grammar School 
of Racine College, took place on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, June 8th, in the college chapel. Many 
visitors were present from Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, in addition to a large number from the 
town. This year there were five graduates; viz. : 
Jerome C. McMurphy, Chicago; George E. Har- 
greaves, Detroit; Harry L. James, Richard P. 
Howell, and Robert D. Williams, Racine. 

The exercises opened with the usual chora 
Evensong, after which the prizes and medals 
were awarded. Certificates for special studies 
were given to Melvin H. Aitkin, Detroit; Geo. 
Shurr, Racine; Marvin Chamberlain, Detroit. 
The diplomas were awarded by the Rev. Dr. 
Piper, warden of the college. The Bishop of 
Milwaukee made a stirring address to the grad- 
uates, full of good thoughts and happy felicities 
of expression, which held the attention of boys 
and instructors alike from beginning to close. 

On Tuesday afternoon a meeting of the trus- 
tees of the college was held in the warden’s of- 
fice. Bishop Nicholson presided. The main 
business of the meeting was to discuss plans 
for pushing the interests of the school during 
the coming year. It is believed that the future 
holds out bright prospects, and various indica- 
tions seem to show that the stability and pros- 
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perity of the institution is assured. The report 
of the warden was read, and showed a very sat- 
isfactory condition of the school. Judge Wins- 
low’s report, as treasurer, showed that during 
the year there had been a large outlay for lake 
shore protection, which is now completed, and 
which will prove a safeguard to the college 
property against the ravages of Lake Michigan. 
The meeting was an enthusiastic one from start 
to finish, and every trustee will put forth extra 
efforts during the coming year. The following 
officers were elected: President, the Bishop of 
Milwaukee; chairman, the Rev. Dr. Hindley; 
secretary, Mr. Samuel Rogers; treasurer, the 
Hon. John B. Winslow. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.. ., Bishop 
Criry.—Bishop Potter delivered an address at 
the graduation exercises of the Ingleside School. 


At St. Mary’s chapel, She~wood Park, Bishop 
Coleman, of Delaware, acting for the Bishop of 
the diocese, administered Confirmation on the 
evening of June 17th. 


St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children has re- 
ceived alegacy of $4,000, by the will of the late 
Abraham Mills, for endowing the Alice Town- 
send Mills memorial bed. 


Bishop Potter delivered the annual address 
on Juné 15th, before the Phi Beta Kappa society 
at Hamilton College, taking for his subject, 
“Education and knowledge.’’ There was a 
large attendance. 


The late Sophia R. Brown provided by willfor 
bequests of $5,000 each, to the Fund for Aged 
and Infirm Clergy, the Society for the Increase 
of the Clergy, St. Luke’s Home for Indigent 
Christian Females in this city, St. Mark’s par- 
ish, New Canaan, Conn., and other charitable 
objects. 


Trinity Day School, New Rochelle, conducted 
under the rector of Trinity church in that sub- 
urb, the Rev. Chas. I’. Canedy, closed its sixth 
year June 15th. About 70 pupils took part in 
the exercises, and patriotic songs were sung. 
A treat was subsequently furnished to the chil- 
dren by anumber of ladies of the parish. 


Miss Patterson, a deaconess, and graduate of 
the New York Training School for Deaconesses, 
with a view of further fitting herself for teach- 
ing work, religious or secular, has completed a 
course of study in the pedagogical department 
of the University of the City of New York, and 
took a degree at the late Commencement. 


The Commencement exercises of Trinity 
chapel school took place June 16th, and were 
witnessed by a large number of friends. There 
were 12 graduates. The salutatory was deliv- 
ered by Millard Fillmore Hopkins, and the val- 
adictory by Albert C. Meurer. The vicar of 
Trinity chapel, the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, D.D., 
made an address. 

At the church of the Heavenly Rest, Sunday 
afternoon, June 19th, such members of Squad- 
ron A., of New York cavalry, as are not yet at 
the front, attended service—the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan, being their chap- 
lain. Bishop Potter made an address. The band 
of the squadron co-operated in the music with 
the vested choir of the church. 


At the Church Missions House, June 10th, a 
service was held in the chapel by the acting sec- 
retary, the Rev. Joshua Kimber, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Albert C. Bunn and the Rev. Edwin 
D. Rice, for the purpose of bidding farewell to 
the Rev. Frans Edward Lund, and the Rev. 
Carl Frederick Lindstrom, newly ordained dea- 
cons, who are about going as missionaries to 
China. Dr. Bunn made an address and the Holy 
Communion was celebrated. 


In the chapel at the Church Missions House, 
memorial tablets of brass, after designs by Mr. 
A. D. Sawyer, have been erected on either side 
of the altar. One commemorates the late Rev. 
Alvi Tabor Twing, D.D., who was the beloved 
secretary for Domestic Missions from 1866 to 
1882, when he died, and bears the text, ‘‘Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 
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from their labors.’”? The other is a memorial of 
the Rev. Samuel Dexter Denison, D.D., who 
was associated with the foreign missions depart- 
ment as secretary and honorary secretary from 
1858 till 1870, and died in 1880. It bears the text, 
‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
for the end of that manis peace.”’ 


Services in commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the parish were held in Christ 
church, Piermont, in the suburbs, on Sunday, 
June 13th. A preliminary service was held the 
previous Friday, at which Bishop Potter admin- 
istered Confirmation, and delivered an address, 
paying an eloquent tribute to the workers by 
whom the parish had been upbuilt and sus- 
tained. On Sunday there was choral matins, 
with Eucharisticservice. The rector, the Rev. 
F. Ward Denys, gave a review of the parish 
history, bringing to light many incidents of in- 
terest. Atthe evening service, addresses were 
made by several laymen, including representa- 
tives of the Methodist and Reformed Dutch de- 
nominations, and the Romanists. At all the 
services the musical portions were notable. Al- 
though the population of Piermont is perhaps 
less than half what it was in 1860, the present 
percentage of Confirmations is very much great- 
er, attesting the relative growth of the Church. 


Mamaronrck.—A special anniversary service 
was held at St. Thomas’ church, June 11th, com- 
memorating the 81st year of the founding of the 
parish. There were special musical features. 
An address was delivered by the Ven. Archdea- 
con Van Kleeck, D. D. 


Sine Sinc.—The closing exercises of St. John’s 
Military School took place June 10th. There 
was a prize drill in the afternoon, and literary 
exercises were held in the evening. 

YONKERS.—Beginning Trinity Sunday, serv- 
ices have been inaugurated at Lincoln Park, 
under the auspices of St. Andrew’s memorial 
church. The rector, the Rev. James E. Free- 
man, will have the assistance of Mr. Ashmead 
in services and Sunday school work, and wil) 
himself administer the sacraments. It is hoped 
to enlist the co-operation and interest of the 
people of that community in the new work. 

The Westchester Branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Board of Missions held its an- 
nual meeting at St. John’s church, Yonkers, 
June 8th. The Ven. F. B. Van Kleeck, Arch- 
deacon of Westchester, presided, and the Rev. 
Edward A. Bradley, D. D., made an address, as 
did also Miss Sybil Carter. Miss Carter also ad- 
dressed the business session in the afternoon. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PuHILADELPHIA.—Mr. George C. Thomas has 
presented Archdeacon Brady with a valuable 
horse, as an aid to the fulfillment of his duties 
as chaplain of the 1st Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. 


By the will of Margaret S. Martin, the sum 
of $100 is bequeathed to the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Religion, of St. Andrew’s church, and 
a like sum to the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock, rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s. 


The annual service of the Guild of St. Barna- 
bas for Trained Nurses was held on Sunday 
evening, 12th inst., in the church of the Ascen- 
sion. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. William P. Lewis. 


The Rev. W. W. Mix delivered the annual ad- 
dress to the students of the Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute at Elizabeth City, N. C., of which 
he is a trustee. The school has between 200 and 
300 students, and receives aid from the State. 


Mr. Philip Anns is taking estimates on a 
chapel to be erected at 60th and Lombard sts., 
for St. Mark’s church. It will bea stone and 
brick builaing, measuring 45 by 65 ft., and will 
be thoroughly equipped with heating, lighting, 
etc. 

In the will of Theresa J. W. Donath, estate of 
$25,000, is a bequest of $200 a year to the ‘“‘Who- 
soever Gospel Mission.’? The residuary estate, 
after the death of a nephew, is to be invested, 
and one-half the income is to go to the above- 
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named mission, and the other half to the church 
of St. James the Less. 


At a recent meeting of the vestry of the 
chureh of the Holy Aposties, the Rev. H. S. 
Getz, rector, it was resolved that in view of the 
flourishing condition of the memoria! chapel of 
the Holy Communion, the Rev. W. F. Ayer, 
priest-in-charge, the annual appropriation here- 
tofore granted by the Southwest convocation be 
relinguished. 


The Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard presided at the 
meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood, on Mon- 
day, 13th inst. The Rev. Messrs. H. M. G. 
Huff, W. H. Falkner, and J. Alan Montgomery 
were appointed as a committee on topics for the 
ensuing year. There was no paper presented, 
and the weekly meetings are discontinued until 
the first Monday in September. 


The 4th annual lawn fete and bazar of St. 
Timothy’s Hospital, Roxboro’, was given on 
Saturday afternoon and evening (St. Barnabas’ 
Day) on the grounds of the institution. After 
sundown, the grounds and buildings were illu- 
winated with electric lights and Chinese lan- 
terns. Several hundred dollars’ profit is the re- 
sult of the fete which was given under the au- 
spices of the Ladies’ Hospital Aiu Fund. 


The Episcopal Interchurch Athletic Associa- 
tion, comprising the Epiphany church, Epipha- 
ny chapel, St. Luke’s, and the church of the 
Atonement,held its annual track and field games 
at Neshaming Falls, on the 11th inst. The 
church of the Atonement and St.Luke’s failed to 
capture a single place in any of the 20 events; 
but there was a close contest between Epiphany 
church and its chapel, the former scoring 60 
points to 50 by the chapel. The young ladies en- 
tered enthusiastically into the spirit of the oc- 
casion, and the events provided for them (five 
in number) were well contested. 


The class of 98 of the Central High School, 
about 100 in number, attended the Evensong 
service at the church of the Incarnation, on 
Sunday, 12th inst, when the baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. J. D. Newlin, from the text, ‘““Ask what I 
shall give thee’ (1 Kings iii: 5). The musical 
portion of the service consisted of Tours’ Mag- 
nificat and Nune Dimittis; the anthems, ‘‘Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way?” by 
Sir George Elvey; and ‘As pants the hart,” 
Spohr, with soprano solos by Master Nigel 
Cholmeley Jones. 


Sunday morning, 12th inst., at St. George’s 
chapel, Venango st.,a class of six persons was 
presented to the Bishop by the Rev. John Totty, 
deacon-in-charge, to receive the laying on of 
hands, after which the Bishop addressed them, 
subsequently preaching the sermon and cele 
brating the Holy Communion. St. George’s 
chapel, which is under the care of the German- 
town convocation,is meeting with much success, 
through the energetic labors of the Rey. Mr. 
Totty who may be termed its founder, as it 
grew out of a Sunday school established by Mr. 
and Mrs. Totty some years ago, and before the 
former was ordered deacon. It has now some 
60 communicants enrolled, a Sunday school 
membership of nearly 300, a chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and a branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 


On the 10th inst., a large regulation flag was 
quietly raised in front of the rectory of St. 
Barnabas’ church, Haddington. This same flag 
was presented to the Rev. S. P. Kelly some 
years ago by citizens of the 25th ward, when he 
was president of the citizens’ relief committee, 
It was subsequently taken by him to Paris, and 
unfurled at every service there in the court- 
yard of the American students’ (St. Luke’s) 
chapel, on the Rue de la Grande Chaumiere, and 
under the government of the corporation of the 
American church of the Holy Trinity. The 
pole, which was erected by the young men of 
the neighborhood, is 63 ft. high. In the even- 
ing, Bishop Whitaker confirmed a class of 7, 
presented by the Rey. Samuel P. Kelly, priest- 
in-charge, and preached to alarge congregation, 
after which a reception was given to Bishop and 
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Mrs. Whitaker. On Saturday, St. Barnabas’ 
Day, the annual lawn fete of the Sunday school 
-children was held on the grounds of the church, 
when a bountiful luncheon was served. Inthe 
evening there was a delightful reunion of the 
-older parishioners. 

The baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
-class of St. Luke’s school, Bustleton, was de- 
livered on Sunday afternoon, 12th inst., at the 
memorial church of St. Luke the Beloved Phy- 
-sician, by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer. The 
closing exercises were held in the school gym- 
nasium, on Tuesday afternoon, 14th inst. The 
chaplain, the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, had charge 
-of tbe devotional service, after which the ad- 
dress to the graduates was made by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Brady. Diplomas were presented 
‘by the Rev. R. H. Nelson. The gold medal to 
the most faithful boy was awarded to John Wal- 
lace Reeder; the S. M. Wright mathematical 
medal, the athletic medal, and the prize for 
highest averages, all went to William Whitelaw 
Gordon; two other minor prizes to different 
boys, and ‘first testimonials’? were awarded to 
iL1 of the pupils. 

It was on the Sunday after Trinity in the last 
year of the 17th century, that the present 
church building of Gloria Dei was dedicated to 
‘the worship of Almighty God, by the Swedish 
Lutheran minister, the Rev. Andrew Rudman, 
who had been appointed its pastor by the Arch- 
‘bishop of Upsal, Sweden. That anniversary has 
been observed for nearly two centuries, its 
198th being commemorated on Sunday, 12th 
inst. The morning service was said by the Rev. 
John A. Jerome, after which the rector, the 
Rev. Snyder B. Simes, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon. In the afternoon the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. J. DeW. Perry. The 
offerings at both services were devoted to the 
endowment fund, which,on the first inst., was 
$20,362: an effort is being made to complete the 
fund ($25,000) upon the bi-centennial, in the year 
1900. 

The Southeast convocation met on Thursday 
afternoon in St. Timothy’s church (Reed st). 
‘The Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock was in the chair, 
-and the Rev. H. L. Duhring, secretary. After 
a brief devotional service the Rey. H. L. Duh- 
ring was elected dean, pro tem, as the Rev. L, 
Bradley had gone to Europe for a prolonged 
stay; secretary, the Rev. John Moncure; treas- 
urer of the convocation and of the Ssyder 
Avenue Building Fund, Charles M. Peterson. 
It was announced that the apportionment on the 
convocation for the present year was $2,240, 
which is $740 more than last year. The Rev. S. 
H. Boyer stated that the church of the Holy 
Spirit is practically finished, and that Bishop 
Whitaker will hold the opening service there 
on the first Sunday in July, which is the 8th 
anniversary of the mission. In the evening, a 
public missionary service was held, when ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. H. L. Duhring, 
on the topic, ‘‘How to strengthen down-town 
churches”’; by the Rev. Dr. R. McKay, on ‘‘The 
duty of parishes towards missions’’; and by the 
Rev. T. J. Taylor, on ‘Strategic points in 
Church work.”’ 


Harsoro.—The June meeting of the convoca- 
tion of Norristown was held on the 9th inst., at 
Advent mission chapel. Archdeacon Brady pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. The Rev. Dr. 
‘Samuel E. Appleton, president of the convoca- 
tion, who has held that office for a number of 
years, asked that his resignation be accepted, on 
account of ill health. It was unanimously re- 
solved that, in remembrance of the valued serv- 
ices rendered by the Rev. Dr. Appleton, and in 
the hope that he may be restored to health and 
activity, the convocation of Norristown decline 
to accept his resignation, and affectionately re- 
quest him to reconsider his action. The resig- 
nation of Wm. Drayton, treasurer, was accept- 
ed, and John D. Newbold, of Norristown, was 
elected Mr. Drayton’s successor. The Rev. A. 
J. P. McClure was re-elected secretary. In the 
evening, a missionary meeting was held. Ad- 
dresses were made by Archdeacon Brady, the 
Rev. Messrs. R. W. Forsyth and H. F. Fuller. 
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Paoui.—Architect George Natress, of Phila- 
delphia, has prepared plans for extensive alter- 
ations and additions to the church of the Good 
Samaritan, the Rev. E. T. Mabley, rector. These 
include a new tower, chancel, and vestry, a new 
aisle connected with the nave by a cut stone ar- 
cade, cut stone tracery windows and chancel 
arch, together with an open timber roof in the 
English Gothic style of the 13th century. 


CHELTENHAM.—The 27th Commencement sea- 
son of the Cheltenham Military Academy began 
on Sunday, 12th inst., when Bishop Coleman 
preached the anniversary sermon. On the 13th 
inst. the annual athletic contests were held in 
the field, and the following day the examina- 
tions closed, and there was a declamation con- 
test in the evening at the gymnasium. On 
Wednesday, 15th inst., the class exercises were 
held, and an address delivered by Dr. L. M. 
Colfelt, a Presbyterian minister; after which 
military exercises were performed on the 
campus. 

CueEsTEeR.—The 36th annual Commencement 
exercises of the Pennsylvania Military College 
began Thursday afternoon, May 26th, when the 
cavalry drill was given beforethe Philadelphia 
Horse Show Association, and was fully up to 
the high standard of other years. On Friday, 
June 3, the competitive cavalry drill for the 
John G. Bergfels gold medal took place, and 
was won by Cadet Curran B. Mendel, of Taylor, 
Tex. Friday, June 10th, was military day, and 
was a brilliant affair, many notable military men 
being present. The corps was reviewed by Gen. 
Edward Morrell and staff of the First Brigade. 
N. G. P. Markmanship medals were conferred 
on 24 cadets, the medals being given by the Has- 
tern Alumni Association. The baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered Sunday, June 12th, by 
the Rev. George Elliott, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
The president’s annual reception occurred on 
June 14th, and was well attended. President 
Charles E. Hyatt on this occasion received 
many warm congratulations regarding the 
affairs of the institution. Commencement day 
began on the morning of June 15th, with guard 
mounting at 9:15, artillery salute to trustees at 
9:45, and at 10:45 the orations and conferring of 
degrees took place. John Ashhurst, Jr., M.D., 
LL. D., of Philadelphia, presided at the latter 
function. There were nine young wen gradu- 
ated. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The first service was held in the newly started 
mission at Douglas Park on Sunday, June 12th, 
at 7:45 p.m. The service was held in a store on 
Ogden av. between Turner and.Spalding aves., 
and about 67 were in attendance. In the after- 
noon the Sunday school numbered 37. The Rey. 
Frank F. Beckerman, who also has charge of 
Lawndale, will hold services in this mission 
every Sunday evening at 7:45, with Sunday 
school every Sunday afternoon at 3:00. It was 
feared that the mission might draw from the 
Lawndale mission, but on the contrary the re- 
sult has been to gather a large congregation in 
each place. 

The first meeting of the new Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese was held June 20th in the 
Church Club rooms. The Rev. Dr. Phillips, of 
Kankakee, was elected chairman, and the Rev. 
Francis J. Hall, secretary of the organization. 
The papers of William Hallowel Bliss, as:candi- 
date for priest’s orders, were accepted by the 
committee. Mr. Blissis a member of the mid- 
dle class of the Western ,. Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The retreat at Waterman Hall, conducted by 
the Rev. R. R. Volling, was very helpful. The 
meditations, of which there were four each day, 
were based upon the sixth chapter of Isaiah, 
and were extremely searching. More than 30 
clergy, including the Bishop, were in attendance. 


The Board of Missions of the diocese met Fri- 
day, June 17th, in the Church club rooms, the 
Bishop presiding. Mr. Ainsworth was elected 
treasurer, and the Rev. Joseph Rushton. L.H.D., 
secretary of the board. Appropriations were 
made for the various missionary enterprises in 
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the diocese. Among these were $2,500 for the 
cathedral, and $3,000 for city mission work. 


Ciry:—A concert for the benefit of the choir 
outing fund was given by the choir of the cathe- 
dral, at the hall, 18 South Peoria st., Tuesday 
evening, June 14th, assisted by Mrs. Clemons, 
soprano, Mr. D. Malvern, tenor, Mr. J. F. Bur- 
rell, violinist, Mr. O. C. Gross, pianist. A pro- 
gramme of ten numbers was rendered under the 
direction of Mr. Chase, choirmaster; $70 were 
netted. 


The Rev. Messrs. Fleetwood and De Witt sail 
for Europe on the 5th of July, upon the steam- 
ship “Servia,’’ of the Cunard line. 


The Rev. Edgar M. Thompson, of St. James’ 
church, is spending two weeks in travel in the 
West and North. He will return to his work at 
St. James’, June 26th, via steamer from Duluth. 


A meeting was held in St. Andrew’s church, 
Monday evening, June 20th, to devise ways and 
means for the establishment and maintenance 
of a mission Sunday school north of Kinzie st., 
and near hobey st., to be operated in corjunc- 
tion with St. Andrew’s Sunday school. Thedis- 
trict in which it is to be placed contains many 
Church families, whose children cannot go to 
St. Andrew’s church school owing to the dan- 
ger of crossing the Northwestern R. R. tracks. 
The nearest parishes areSt. Anne’s on the west, 
St. James’ on theeast, and All Saints’, Ravens- 
wood, on the north, each at a distance of two 
and one half miles or over. The enterprise is 
in charge of the Rev. Mr. DeWitt. 


Batavia—The 10th anniversary of the rector- 
shipof the Rev. J. G.H. Barry in Calvary church 
was celebrated Thursday, June 16th. The re- 
ception in the rectory was largely attended by 
young and old, both afternoon andevening. On 
the Sunday following, Mr. Barry preached an 
anniversary sermon, reviewing the events of the 
10 years, and urging the necessity of greater ef- 
fortin thefuture. The work here is a good in- 
stance of the reward of long and persistent ef- 
fort in country work. When Mr. Barry took 
charge 10 years ago, there were 43 communicants 
in the parish. Since that time, though there 
have been 36 removals, and only 14 accessions, 
the communicant list has increased to 66, of 
whom 58 made their Easter Communion this 
year. Under Mr. Barry, the parish has insti- 
tuted a boy choir of 17 voices, built a guild house 
at an expense of $1,000, and bought a rectory 
for $5,000. The Sunday school has doubled in 
this period. 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

The annual convention of the diocese opened 
in Trinity church, Utica, Tuesday afternoon, 
June 14th, with an unusually large clerical and 
lay attendance. The Rev. J. K. Parker was 
elected secretary, and the Rev. Wm. Cooke, as- 
sistant secretary. The treasurer, Mr. George 
J. Gardner, was unanimously re-elected. 

The Bishop’s address was longer than those 
of recent years, and besides the statement of 
official acts, dwelt upon general conditions and 
special happenings in the diocese during the 
year; the offer of a diocesan seal; the Scriptur- 
al observance of Sunday; reverence in Church 
music; loyalty to the Church’s faith and order. 
In the matter of a bishop-coadjutor, the Bishop 
said: “You have been individually apprised 
that I might ask for a coadjutor at this time. 
The subject is well before you as a convention. 
So far as I am able to know the situation as it 
now is, a choice could probably be better made 
by the convention of ’99, than to-day. Jn gener- 
al health and endurance I am less incapable than 
Iwasin the winter. I cannot say that my in- 
firmities, such as they are—and I need not par- 
ticularize them—demand immediate relief, If 
the brethren and the people are willing to ac- 
cept for the present such arrangements as I can 
make, in one way or another, for episcopal 
services, [am content, and so I shall be if they 
think it best to proceed to an election at once. 
From the first [have refused to reply to in- 
quiries, however friendly or deferential, as to 
nominations. Ihave mentioned no preference 
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to anybody, even to my own family. The mat- 
ter is of far more magnitude and importance to 
the diocese, present and future, than to me.” 
In another part of the address,the Bishop spoke 
of the two essentials necessary, in his judgment, 
in a candidate for the first order of the minis- 
try. Jn a masterly and convincing way he 
showed that soundness in the Faith and spir- 
ituality were the primal requisites. In closing, 
the Bishop made fitting allusion to clergymen 
and bishops deceased during the year. 

The convention unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing, by arising vote: 

Resolved: That this convention declares its deep 
interest in the efforts of the President of the United 
States and all others in authority, to bring to a suc- 
cessful issue the war now being waged in the cause 
of mercy and justice.and that we commend to the 
faithful that they be constant in prayer to God that 
He may continue to the commander-in-chief that 
wisdom and piety which thus far has been vouch- 
safed to him. 

Resolved; That the secretary of this convention be 
instructed to telegraph this resolution to President 
McKinley. 

The following was also adopted: 

Resolved; That the convention of the diocese of 
Central New York rejoices to note the growing senti- 
ment of cordial goodwill between the people and gov- 
ernment of the English-speaking nations, recogniz- 
ing therein the fruit of the operation of God the 
Holy Ghost. 

Resolved: That the expressions of sympathy from 
bishops of the Church of England to the republic, in 
its present war with Spain, are evidences of the unity 
of the Anglo-Catholic Communion worthy of special 
thanksgiving. 

Resolved; That a copy of these resolutions, proper- 
ly. attested, be sent to the Most?Reverend the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the name of the diocese, as 
evidence of loving respect for the throne of St. Aug- 
ustine and for the Mother Church. 

The election of the Standing Committee resulted 
as follows: The Rey. Drs. John Brainard, H. 
R. Lockwood, and Theo. Babcock; Rev. Philip 
N. Meade; Messrs. A. H. Sawyer, LL D., John 
R. Van Wagenen, George T. Jack, Wm. D. Dun- 
ning. 

A deluge of resolutions and amendments, and 
a lengthy and spirited discussion, expressed the 
thought of the convention on the subject of a 
bishop-coadjutor. It was finally resolved, by a 
vote of 83 to 74, that the election be deferred to 
a special convention to be called by the Bishop. 
Previously, at the Bishop’s request, the conven- 
tion formally expressed its mind that the dio- 
cese desired to have a bishop.coadjutor. 

A resolution was presented and adopted, in- 
structing the Standing Committee to take into 
consideration the matter of proviGing the finan- 
cial means of support for a coadjutor. 


The following were elected Deputies to General 
Convention: The Rev. Drs. C. T. Olmsted, J. H. 
Egar, John Brainard, and J. Saunders Reed; 
Messrs. H. O. Moss, Geo. C. McWhorter, R. J. 
Hubbard, and Hon. Charles Andrews. Aftera 
vote of thanks to the rectors and Church people 
for welcome and entertainment, the convention 
adjourned. 

It was followed immediately by the centenni- 
al celebration of Trinity church. On Wednesday 
evening, after a brief service, addresses of con- 
gratulation were delivered by the Bishop, for 
the diocese; for St. Paul’s, Paris Hill, by the 
Rev. J. B. Wicks; for the sister parishes of 
Utica, by the Rev. Dr. C. T. Olmsted; for the 
denominations of Utica, by the Rev. T. J. 
Brown, D.D.; for the city of Utica, Hon. Thos. 
E. Kinney, mayor; for the Oneida Co. Histori- 
cal Society, Mr. Thos, R. Proctor. A general 
reception followed'in the parish house. On the 
next day were special services; papers by the 
Rey. Dr. J. P. B. Pendleton and the Rey. Dr. W.D. 
Maxon, were read; also letters of reminiscence 
from former parishioners; an address on recol- 
lections of Bishop Philander Chase, by his son, 
the Rey. Dudley Chase; and papers on promi- 
nent laymen of Trinity, and former rectors, by 
Miss B. D. Miller and the Rey. J. R. Harding, 
respectively. 

On Sunday evening, June 12th, the anniver- 


sary service for the Utica branch of St. Barna- 
bas Guild for Nurses, was held in Grace church, 
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the Rev. Dr. C. T. Olmsted, rector. The mem- 
bership numbers six priests and 11 medical asso- 
ciates; 19 lay, 26 active, and eight honorary mem- 
bers. The Rev. E. H. Coley preached from the 
text, ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.”’ 

At the 30th annual Commencement exercises of 
Cornell University, the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York, preached the baccalaure- 
ate sermon, on the theme, ‘‘Devotion to home 
and family.” 

Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The work of the parish of St. Clement’s 
church, Greenville, has made such rapid prog- 
ress since the coming of the present incumbent, 
the Rev. J. O. Ferris, that the vestry have 
thought it well to ask that Mr. Ferris devote 
his whole time to this one charge; and Trinity 
church, Conneautville, St. Edmund’s church, 
Mercer, and St. Matthew’s mission, Lundy’s 
Lane, will be given in charge to some one else, in 
connection with some other missions in the 
immediate neighborhood. 


The Rev. D. M. Cann has resigned the care of 
St. Andrew's church, Clearfield, so that he may 
devote his entire time to the work at Barnsboro 
and Patton, mining towns in Cambria Co. Clear- 
field will henceforward be united with the 
church of Our Saviour, Du Bois, and the Bish- 
op has appointed the Rev. W. A. Henderson, 
priest-in-charge from July 1st. The Rev. Mr. 
Henderson comes from the diocese of Maryland. 


Services have been revived at Meyersdale 
aud Scottdale, and these two points will be 
served during the summer and early autumn by 
the Rey. Wiiliam Coney. 


The Rev. Henry Purdon, D.D., rector of St. 
James’ church, Titusville, sailed for England on 
June 21st, on the ‘‘Cymric,” of the White Star 
Line. Dr. Purdon goes for change and rest, 
and will return to his parish late in August or 
early in September. 


The annual festival and supper for the benefit 
of the Church Home were held on the grounds 
of that institution, on Thursday, June 9th. 
Largenumbers of Church people were in attend- 
ance, and the booths forthe sale of fancy goods, 
as well as the supper tables, found liberal pa- 
tronage. The Bishop and a considerable num- 
ber of the clergy of the city and suburbs were 
present, and the occasion was a delightful one. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The annual convertion of the diocese met in 
St. Thomas’ church, New Haven, on June 14th. 
At 9:30, Bishop Brewster, assisted by the arch- 
deacons, celebrated the Holy Eucharist. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Prof. Bin- 
ney, of the Berkeley Divinity School, taking as 
his text, Dan. xii: 4. He gave a reasonable and 
moderate opinion of the Higher Criticism. 

The Rev. F. W. Harriman was re elected sec- 
retary. The Bishop appointed the various 
standing committees. Vigorous debate ensued 
on several of the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Canons. The amendment to 
make it obligatory on the wardens of each par- 
ish to report each year if the entries required 
by canon had been made in the parish register, 
was voted down by a good majority. 

Connecticut took a firm stund in passing a 
resolution that ‘it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that pending final action by the General 
Convention on the Canons concerning Marriage 
and Divorce, no clergyman in this diocese should 
solemnize a marriage of either party to a di- 
vorce during the life-time of the other party.” 

Greetings were sent to Bishop Williams in re- 
sponse to his loving address to the convention. 
1,689 persons have received Confirmation during 
the year. Bishop Brewster confirmed over 1,- 
500, and has visited by far the largest part of 
the diocese in the past seven months. Bishop 
Williams, in his message, alluded in most loving 
terms to the work of his coadjutor. 

Vacancies on the boards of trustees of the 
Episcopal Academy, Berkeley Divinity School, 
and Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund,were filled by 
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the following persons, respectively: Bishop 
Brewster, Hon. Gardiner Greene, Mr. Willis F. 
Miller. The trustees of the Bishop’s Fund re- 
ported nearly $6,000 raised by assessments on the 
parishes. The trustees of the Clergyman’s Retir- 
ing Fund were given authority to take meas- 
ures to become incorporated. 

A patriotic resolution was also adopted, heart- 
ily approving the work done by the Connecticut 
Sanitary and Relief Association. The conven- 
tion requested the clergy of the diocese to pre- 
sent this work to the notice of the women of 
their congregations and to ask their support. 

The Standing Committee for the ensuing year is 
as follows: The Rev. Drs. S. O. Seymour, Sam- 
uel Hart, John Binney, and William G. An- 
drews; Rev. George F’. Linsley. 

It was voted to raise $11.750 for diocesan mis- 
sions. The lay members of the Missionary Soci- 
ety are: Gen. E. E. Bradley, Messrs. C. H. 
Lawrence, H. H. Hemenway, C. E. Jackson, 
Walton Ferguson, and Benj. Stark, 

Deputies to General Convention: Rey. Dr. E. S. 
Lines, Rev. Messrs. O. H. Rafterty, L. W. Sal- 
tonstall, and C. E. Woodcock; Messrs. Burton 
Mansfield, M. W. Seymour, Benj. Stark, and J. 
J. Goodwin. 


WatTERVILLE.—The pretty little church of St. 
Paul’s was crowded on Sunday afternoon, on the 
occasion of the first visit of Bishop-coadju- 
tor Brewster. The service was read by the Rev. 
William Sturtevant Rafter who has been late- 
ly appointed rector of St. Paul’s, and the ser- 
mon was by the Bishop. After the service the 
Bishop met several of the parishioners, and 
gave many words of kindness and encourage- 
mept 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 

The 27th annual convention of the diocese met 
in St. Luke’s church, Altoona, at 7:30 P. m., on 
Tuesday, June 14th. After Evening Prayer the 
Bishop read his address, in which he dealt brief- 
ly but comprehensively with the needs and pros- 
pects of the diocese. Among other topics he 
touched on the question of the proposed divis- 
ion, which has been strongly urged for the last 
two or three years, and while giving the propo- 
sition his hearty support, reminded the conven- 
tion that it would have no prospect of success 
before the General Convention, until the pres- 
ent Endowment Fund for the support of the 
episcopate should be increased to at least $100,- 
000. Referring to the large missionary work 
necessary in the diocese, the Bishop recom- 
mended the appointment of a general mission- 
ary. He also alluded in fitting terms to nation- 
al conditions, and suggested that the convention 
assure the President of its loyal support. 


The convention was called to order in the A!- 
toona Library Building, and 65 clergy with 60 
lay delegates representing 32 parishes, respond- 
ed to roll call. Organization was effected by 
the unanimous election of Mr. A. M. Clement as 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Angell being appointed 
assistant. The following were unanimously 
elected: Treasurer, Mr. P. R. Stetson; Lay 
members of the Board of Missions: Messrs. B. F. 
Meyers, G. G. Farquhar, S. L. Brown, C. La 
Rue Munson, W. H. Sayer, and W. R. Butler. 

On Wednesday, at 7 a. m., the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Communion, and also held an 
ordination service, (recorded elsewhere). Mr. 
W. R. Butler, secretary of the Board.of Mis- 
sions, presented a very satisfactory report from 
that tody, showing contributions to the amount 
of $9,627. The board also offered a resolution 
endorsing the bishop’s recommendation as to a 
genera] missionary, which was adopted. 

The committee to which was referred the por- 
tion of the Bishop’s address relative to the di- 
vision of the diocese, presented a report asking 
for the appointment of a committee to report to 
the next convention on the best line of division, 
and of acommittee of laymen to canvass the 
diocese for the needed financial support. These 
resolutions were adopted, 

The committee appointed to consider the part 
of the Bishop’s address relative to national 
affairs, presented a patriotic report with a reso- 
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lution heartily endorsing the President's course, 
which was unanimously adopted, and the secre- 
tary directed to telegraph its substance to the 
President. In this connection a deserved tri- 
bute was paid to the zeal of the secretary on be- 
ing present at the meeting, notwithstanding his 
pressing military duties as Lieut. Col. of the 12th 
Regt. now in camp at Falls church, the conven- 
tion expressing its appreciation by a rising 
vote. They also testified in a similar way to 
their sense of obligation to the Rev. M. A. Tol- 
man, president of the Standing Committee, for 
his efficient conduct of the business of the dio- 
cese during the vacancy in the episcopate. 

After accepting the invitation of the Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Jones to hold the next sessions in St. 
Stephen’s church, Wilkesbarre, the convention 
proceeded to the election for members of the 
Standing Committee, which resulted in the choice 
of the Kev. Messrs. M. A. Tolman, William P. 
Orrick, D.D., H. L. Jones, D.D., J. E. Pratt, 
and Charles Morrison; Messrs. Guy E. Far 
quhar, H. M. North, M.D., A. D. Holland, A. N. 
Cleaver, and Dr. Meredith. 

The election for Deputies to General Convention 
excited considerable interest, and eight ballots 
were taken before the list was finally completed: 
The Rev. Messrs. J. F. Powers, D.D., H. L. 
Jones, D.D., G. C. Foley, and Rogers Israel; 
Messrs. W. R. Butler, H. M. North, M.D., R. A. 
Mercur, and C, M. Clement. 

The convention adjourned after a session dis- 
tinguished for its close attention to business, 
and the absence of speeches. 

In the evening a delightful reception was ten- 
dered by Mr. F.. L. Sheppard, by whom the 
“ishop and his family were entertained, to the 
.aembers of the convention, after which the 


“Bishop left for an extended visit to his former 


jurisdiction. He expects to return about the end 
of September. 


CHAMBERSBURG.—The Bishop made his first 
visitation to Trinity parish, June 2d, and con- 
firmed a class of 10, the largest in the history of 
the parish, another member also being con- 
firmed ia Norfolk, by Bishop Randolph, on Trin- 
ity Sunday. The chancel and school room were 
simply, but beautifully, decorated for the occa- 
sion by the faithful and efficient altar guild. 
The Bishop, after addressing theclass, preached 
an inspiring sermon, illustrated with anecdote 
and historical allusion, from Acts xxvi: 19, on 
“Maithfulness to inspiration.’”? The vested 
choir—of whom four were among the candidates 
—acqguited themselves most creditably. An in- 
formal reception, with refreshments, was after- 
ward given in the school room, when most of 
the parishioners and other citizens met the 
Bishop -personally. Having won the hearts 
of all, he left on Friday morning, expressing 
himself highly gratified at the condition of af- 
fairs, ani promising to return in the autumn 
for a missionary tour of the county. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the day of Gladstone's funeral, a memorial 
service in honor of the illustrious Churchman 
and statesman, was held atSt. John’s church. 
Addresses were delivered by the rector,the Rev. 
Dr. Mackay-Smith, and the Rev. R. H. McKim, 
D.D. Many of the other city clergy were pres- 
ent. 

Two years ago, the rector of the church of the 
Epiphany, at the unanimous request of the ves- 
try of St. Mark’s, assumed temporary charge of 
the chapel of the Good Shepherd in that par- 
ish, the rectorship then being vacant. The Rey. 
Herbert S.Smith was appointed minister-in- 
charge, and under his earnest work the mission 
has greatly prospered, and is now one of the 
most promising in the diocese. The period for 
which the arangement was made having ex- 
pired, the Rev. Dr. McKim has retired from the 
care of the chapel. Oa the evening of Whit- 
sunday he preached and took leave of the con- 
gregation. The Bishop of the diocese now as- 
sumes charge, St. Mark’s having become the 
pro-cathedral. 

The men’s meeting of the Epiphany mission 

in South Washington, recently closed for the 
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season with a very enjoyable evening. The 
special features were the singing of national 
songs, a patriotic speech by the rector, and 
cheers for Dewey and the U. S. Navy. The 
meetings have continued weekly during the 
winter and spring, with an average attendance 
of over 100, and with great interest and profit 
to the men, many of whom were members of 
the class recently confirmed by the Bishop. 


Western Texas 
Jas. Steptoe Johnson, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop made a special visitation to the 
parish at Corpus Christi on Whitsunday, and 
confirmed a class of 14 candidates, presented by 
the rector, the Rev. A.J. Holworthy, this being 
his first class here. The Bishop expressed him- 
self as being much delighted with the condition 
of the work. The people are thoroughly in 
earnest, and are co-operating with the rector in 
endeavoring to build up the Church in this part 
of the frontier mission field. In point of mem- 
bership the church here is now the largest in 
the jurisdiction. 


On Wednesday, June 1st, the church at Alice 
was consecrated by the Bishop, assisted by the 
Rev. Messrs. A. W.S. Garden, Samuel Thur- 
low, and A. J. Holworthy, the latter preaching 
the consecration sermon. In the evening, four 
candidates were presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Thurlow for Confirmation. The vested choir of 
the church at Corpus went over to Alice in a 
body and sang the music for the occasion, after 
which they were most hospitably entertained 
at dinner. The missions at Alice, San Diego, 
Driscoll, and Rockport are in charge of the 
Rey. Mr. Holworthy, with Rev. Mr. Thurlow as 
his assistant. 


‘Marquette 
G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 

The third annnal convention of the diocese 
was heid in Trinity church, Houghton, June 15th 
and 16th. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
took place the day before, in the same church, 
and both the women and the delegates to the 
convention had the benefit of the presence of 
the Lord Bishop of Algoma, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Thornloe, who was the guest of the convention, 
and the preacher before the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary. Of the ladies there were delegates from 
Marquette, Ishpeming, Sault Ste. Marie, Lake 
Linden, Houghton, and Escanaba, and the clergy 
of other parishes had brought letters, reports, 
and pledges with them. The sessions were 
very inspiring and interesting.. Mrs G. Mott 
Williams, Mrs. Peter White, Mrs. H. R. Mather, 
Mrs. A. W. Meyers, Mrs. J. E. Curzon, Mrs. and 
Miss Hanscom, were suggested and accepted as 
representatives for the meeting at Washington 
in October. New auxiliaries were reported at 
Brimley, Dollar Bay, and Crystal Falls, and 
a junior at Stephenson. Mrs. E. B. Palmer was 
re-elected president, and Miss Nina Stone, re- 
cording secretary and treasurer. An effort for 
the United Offering was resolved upon. All re- 
ports showed increased interest, and all pledges 
were increased for the coming year. 

The convention preacher was the Rev. Wm. 
Johnson, and the convention had the attendance 
of 13 clergy and lay delegates from 11 parishes 
and missions. The presence of the Bishop of 
Algoma was much enjoyed, and was a great 
benefit. 

The archdeacon, the Rev. P. G. H. Robinson, 
was re-elected secretary and registrar, and the 
Rey. John W. McCleary, assistant secretary. 
Mr. C. H. Call was re-elected treasurer. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rey. 
Messrs. Johu E. Curzon, E. W. Jewell, Edward 
Warren, and J. W. McCleary; Messrs. Peter 
White, W. L. Williams, LL L. Hubbard, and J, 
W. Stone. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. John E. 
Curzon, J. W. McCleary, and EK. W. Jewell; 
Messrs. John W. Stone, D. H. Ball, and L. L. 
Hubbard. 

A committee on conference with the dioceses 
of Western Michigan and Michigan was ap- 
pointed. The memorial of the diocese of Florida 
relative to a change and simplification in the 
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method of confirming bishops-elect, was referred 
to the consideration of deputies to the General 
Convention. 

Some minor constitutional amendments were 
considered favorably ; one fixing the date of the 
annual convention as the Wednesday after the 
2nd Sunday in June was finally adopted. The 
episcopal fund was found to show additions of 
several hundred dollars, and its great increase 
by acanvass was recommended to the consider- 
ation of the Standing Committee. The treasur- 
er’s reports showed the entire expenses of the 
diocese, missionary and otherwise, to be about 
$5,000, exclusive of parish reports not yet tabu- 


lated. 
The Bishop reported 277 confirmed in the dio- 


cese, 6 deacons and 1 priest ordained, two clergy 
transferred and two received, 62 Celebrations of 
the Holy Communion by him, and 59 baptized by 
him. There are 21 clergy; 2 new churches had 
been opened. There are four postulants, one 
candidate for deacon’s orders,and three dea- 
cons and three students, candidates for priest’s 
orders. The Bishop reported visitations in 37 
places. The rate of assessment for the ensuing 
year was fixed at 77 per cent. of the ordinary 
net income. 

Many reports were made viva voce, and mis- 
sionary advance was the spirit of the conven- 
tion. 

Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

CooPpERSTOWN.—The large altar picture in 
Christ church, is a beautiful copy of Hoffman’s 
‘Ascension of our Lord,’’? and the Festival of 
the Ascension is the day of the annual reunion 
of the Confirmation classes of the present rec; 
torship. This year Gaul’s “Holy City’? was 
magnificently sung by a chorus of 50 voices, 
men, women, and boys; the men and boys in 
cassocks and cottas,and the women in black 
gowns. The soloists from out of town were 
Miss E. J. Graham, of St. Paul’s, Albany, con- 
tralto; Mr. William Franklin, of St. John’s 
church, Troy, and Master Henry Donlan, of St. 
Paul’s church, Boston. This lad’s' mellow, 
rounded voice is in itself an aid to devotion. 
There are few places outside the larger cities 
where such a musical composition could be as 
finely rendered as was this. Much credit is due 
to Mr. H. H. Combs, the choirmaster. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The third section of the eighth annual festival 
of the choir guild sang in the church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, June 8th. The choirs represented 
were: Advent, Boston; St. Paul’s, Brockton; 
St. Paul’s, Brookline; St. John’s, Jamaica 
Plain; Holy Trinity, Marlboro; Trinity, Mel- 
rose; St. Mary’s, Newton Lower Falls. 

BrRIDGEWATER.—The 150th anniversary of the 
building of Trinity church was appropriately 
observed June 16th. Morning Prayer was said 
by the Rev. C. H. Learoyd and the Rey. Mor- 
ton Stone. At the Holy Communion, the Bishop 
of the diocese was celebrant, and delivered an 
address upon ‘‘The working doctrines of the 
Episcopal Church.’’ An historical address was 
delivered in the afternoon, by Mr. Charles R. 
Crane. Addresses were made by Archdeacons 
Lindsay and Smith, and the Rev. Frederick Ed- 
wards, a former rector of the parish. 


DrpHAmM.—The church of the Good Shepherd 
recently observed its 25th anniversary. An his- 
torical sermon was delivered by the Rev. W. F. 
Cheney. Church services began here in 1878, 
when there were only a few houses in this part 
of the town. Mr. Horatio Chickering opened in 
a hall a Sunday school, during the rectorship of 
the Rev. Dr. Babcock who had charge of St. 
Paul’s church. The present and only rector of 
the parish took charge in 1875. The church edi- 
fice was erected in 1876. This was made possi- 
ble by a bequest of $5,000 from Mr. Horatio 
Chickering, and $3,000 from his wifé. The first 
service held in the church was on Nov. 2nd, 1876. 
Mr. Cheney has faithfully and efficiently ad- 
ministered the affairs of the parish for 24 years. 


St. Elizabeth’s guild, of St. Paul’s church, re- 
cently held a very successful lawn party, upon 
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the grounds of Mr. RobertC. McQuillen. It was 
very largely attended. 


Boston.—The Rey. J. W. Nickerson, Jr., has 
resigned the charge of the church of the Mes- 
siah. Fortbree years hehas labored effectively 
in this field, and accomplished a good work. He 
is greatly beloved by all. The church edifice is 
encumbered by a large debt, and the future of 
the work, though hopeful, will require much pa- 
tience and perseverance in bringing it to a pros- 
perous condition. Mr. Nickerson has left it full 
of possibilities, and his successor will enter into 
his labors with encouraging signs of carrying it 
over this trying period of indebtedness. 


Rhode Island 

Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
William N. MeVickar. D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The 108th annual convention was held at 
Trinity church, Newport, June 14th and 15th, 
with a large attendance of clergy and laity. 
There are now 82 clergymen and 51 parishes on 
the roll. The place and time of holding the 
convention were memorable, for it was the 
200th anniversary of the founding of the parish 
in which the convention met. The present 
Trinity church building dates from 1721, and 
still retains its early furnishings, its high-back, 
square pews, its lofty pulpit, with overhanging 
sounding-board, with reading desk and clerk’s 
desk attached, its galleries on three sides, with 
the organ in the west gallery given by Dean 
Berkeley in 1729. 

At the opening service of the convention, 
Bishop-Coadjutor McVickar was the celebrant, 
and the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Ph. D., was the 
preacher. The convention met for organization 
in Kay chapel, the Bishop-coadjutor presiding. 
The Rev. Samuel H Webb was re-elected secre- 
tary, and appointed the Rev. Alva E. Carpenter 
and George T. Hart, assistants. 

Bishop Clark's annual address was read by 
the Rev. H. M. Stone. The Bishop gave an ac- 
count of his episcopal acts during the year, and 
said: ‘In retiring from the public duties of my 
office, it gives me great satisfaction to know 
that one has been found to take up the work 
which I have been obliged to lay down,who will 
make it his first duty to lift the Church toa 
higher spiritual plane, and add to its members 
those who have consecrated themselves body, 
soul, and spirit to the service of Christ.» The 
Bishop spoke feelingly of the deaths during the 
year among the clergy: the Rev. Robert B. 
Peets in California, rector emeritus of Emmanuel 
church, Newport; the Rey. Alonzo B. Flanders, 
late of St. Albans, Vt., but who was among the 
clergymen who took part in the election of 
Bishop Clark in 1884, and was for many years 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Wickford; the Rey. 
William Packard Tucker, D.D., late archdeacon 
of the diocese, and the Rev. George J. Magill, 
D.D., for the past 23 years rector of Trinity 
church, Newport, by whose invitation the con- 
vention met in Trinity church. The address 
called particular attention to lay-readers and 
their appointment, and spoke in conclusion of 
war and thejhope for universal peace. 

Bishop-coadjutor McVickar, in his first con- 
vention address, gave an itemized account of 
his episcopal acts,.reporting that 737 persons had 
been confirmed. He has ordained two deacons 
and three priests, received three clergymen and 
transferred one.,The address closed with an ap- 
peal in behalf of the three diocesan institutions 
—St. Mary’s Orphanage, St. Andrew’s Indus- 
trial School, and St. Elizabeth’s Home. 

Mrs. Hope Brown Russell, of Providence, for- 
mally presented:to the convention her estate on 
Power, Brown, and Charles Field streets in the 
city of Providence, to be used as the residence 
of the Bisaop for the time being, also the house- 
hold. furniture belonging to her now in the 
house, andj$50,000 in trust, the income to be ap- 
plied to the payment of taxes, repairs, insur- 
ance, and improvements, The convention, upon 
a rising vote, accepted the generous gift, placed 
the property in the hands of the board of gen- 
eral trustees, and directed that a suitable me- 
tallic tablet be placed upon the house. 

The Board of Audit and Finance reported 
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that the salary of the Bishop will be derived 
from the income of the episcopal fund; they es- 
timate the amount required, in addition to what 
is already in the treasury, for the salary of the 
Bishop-coadjutor and conyention expenses, to 
be $5,580,and recommend assessments upon the 
several parishes to cover that amount. 

The Fund for the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
phans of Clergy, and for Aged and InfirmClergy, 
has been greatly increased the past year, by the 
bequest of the late James A. Baldwin, of Spring- 
tield, Mass., a brother of the late ex-Gov. Bald- 
win, of Michigan. In early lifethe family were 
connected with St. Paul’s church, Pawtucket. 
The Board of Trustees of the Widows, Orphans, 
and Clergy Fund have received from the trus- 
tees of the Baldwin estate, $37,955.50 ($40,000 less 
succession tax and expenses), and will ultimate- 
ly receive $2,000 or $3,000 more. The total now 
invested of this fund, amounts to $67.8 3.91. 

The Board of Managers of diocesan missions 
reported a church built at Sheltersville, near 
Woonsocket, a rectory at Wakefield, a chapel 
at Lafayette near Wakefield, and Calvary 
church, Providence; a fund has been raised 
for a parish house at Phoenix,and services have 
been kept up all the year in the 20 mission sta- 
tions receiving aid from diocesan funds, and in 
13 other chapels and missions not receiving aid 
services have been held for a longer or shorter 
period of time. The convention voted to raise 
$5,000 for the ensuing convention year for the 
missionary work in the diocese. 

The following Deputies to General Convention 
were elected: Rev. Messrs. C. A. L. Richards, 
D.D., Wm. M. Groton, E. H. Porter, George 
McC. Fiske, D.D.; Messrs. John H. Stiness. 
John Nicholas Brown, Winslow Upton, and Geo. 
Gordon King. 

The Standing Committee: Rev. E. H. Porter, 
Rev. Drs. C. A. L. Richards, Geo. McC. Fiske, 
and Daniel Henshaw; Messrs. John Nicholas 
Brown, Jobn H.Stiness, D. L. D. Granger, and 
Rathbone Gardner. 

The committee previously appointed to me- 
morialize the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
for the adoption of such amendments to the 
liquor laws of Rhode Island as would render 
them easier of enforcement, reported that asa 
result of the petition authorized by this conven- 
tion, many valuable amendments to the liquor 
laws were adopted at the January session of 
the General Assembly, and are now a part of 
the law of the State. 

Within a little more than a year, the diocese 
of Rhode Island has been greatly enriched by 
the generous bequests above noted, and that of 
Mrs. Gammell, of $50,000, the income to be used 
by the Bishop for missionaries; making in all, 
upwards of $215,000, the three most munificent 
gifts the diocese has ever had. 

The next annual convention is appointed to be 
held at St. John's church, Providence, the sec- 
ond Tuesday in June, 1899. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

The Middle convocation held its spring meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s church, Trappe, recently, Dean 
James A. Mitchell presiding. The opening 
service was at 7:30 Pr. m. The topic for discus- 
sion was ‘‘Prayer,’’ and was considered by the 
Rev. Messrs. Warfield, Mitchell, and Batte, un- 
der the divisions of ‘‘Its efficacy,’ and ‘‘Private 
and public prayer.’’ The full morning service 
was held the second day, and the Very Rev. 
Edward R. Rich, dean of Trinity cathedral, 
Easton, preached an interesting and appropri- 
ate sermon. In the afternoon a business meet- 
ing was held in the rector’s study, at which the 
Rev. James A. Mitchell was nominated to the 
Bishop as dean for the ensuing year, and the 
Rev. Edward R. Rich elected as secretary and 
treasurer. Some interesting informal talk was 
had regarding the work of the convocation. At 
night, after a short service, the Rev. L. B. 
Baldwin made an address on ‘‘The Divine Love 
as a pattern and example in missionary work,”’ 
and was followed by the Rev. Messrs. Warfield, 
Fitzhugh, and Kimball, on parochial work in 
their respective parishes. On the third day, 
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the Rey. Mr. Fitzhugh, at the morning service, 
preached an excellent sermon, and in the even- 
ing the topic for discussion, ‘‘The Christian vo- 
cation,’? under the parables of ‘‘The laborers in 
the vineyard,” ‘‘The two sons,” and ‘“‘The mar- 
riage of the king’s son,” was presented by the 
Rev. Messrs. Rich, Fitzhugh, and Kimbali. The- 
dean closed the service with a few remarks, 
and with prayer and benediction. 


PHERRYVILLE.—A parish house has been erect- 
ed here for North Elk parish, the Rev. Giles B. 
Cooke, rector, and is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in June. The Sunday school will 
meet in the new building, as will also the guild. 
The rector expects, also, to hold occasional serv- 
ices in it on Sundays and week days. Perry- 
ville is a growing railroad centre, and the rec- 
tor and vestry have in view the building of a 
church here when the increase of population 
shall demand it. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishop 

Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The 33d Commencement of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Faribault, occurred June 14th. Biskop Whipple 
preached the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday 
at the cathedral, and spoke to the school in St. 
Mary’s chapel Sunday evening. A musicale was 
given Monday evening. Tuesday began with a 
choral service in the chapel at 10:15 a. M.,and 
the graduating exercises followed in the gym 
nasium, Bishop Whipple presiding and cone 
ferring diplomas upon the 12 graduates. Miss 
Ellis hela a reception in the afternoon, assisted 
by Bishop and Mrs. Whipple, Bishop and Mrs. 
Gilbert, and Mrs. George B. Whipple. A large 
number of the alumne attended their annual 
meeting. The school has made an admirable 
record. One-half the graduating class are 
daughters of clergymen. The highest honors 
were taken by Katherine Ellen Poole, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Poole. She was the 
valedictorian, and took two gold medals, the 
Bishop Pinkney medal for proficiency in the 
English language, and the Nellie Dearborn 
medal for excellence in reading. 


North Dakota 
Jas. D. Morrisoxn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

The annual convocation will be held at James- 
town on June 22d, at which time Grace church, 
the Rev. H. J. Sheridan, rector, will be conse- 
crated. 

Dervits Lakr.—The Rt. Rev. J. D. Morrison, 
Bishop of Duluth, arrived in the city on Fri- 
day, the 3d inst., and in company with the Rey. 
C. Turner, proceeded to Fort Totten, where 
services were held that afternoon. On Satur- 
day they went to Lakota, and held service there 
that evening, the Bishop confirming a class of 
seven, and returned to this city early Sunday 
morning. The services at thechurch of the Ad- 
vent on Sunday morning were unusually impres- 
sive, the Bishop delivering an excellent sermon, 
and confirming a class of nine. In the evening 
the congregation was again favored with a good. 
sermon by Bishop Morrison. The music at both 
services was unusually well rendered. This. 
church is in a very prosperous condition, being 
absolutely out of debt. On Monday morning 
the Bishop and the Rev. Mr. Turner left to hold. 
services at Towner, Minot, Cando, and Rolla. 


; Long Islana 
Abram N, Littlejobn, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Brookiyn.—The last service in the old build-- 
ing of the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rev. Andrew F. Underhill, rector, was held on 
the lst Sunday after Trinity. It is hoped to. 
have the new edifice completed and ready for 
services by October Ist. The plans call for one 
of the handsomest and most complete church. 
buildings in Brooklyn, and it will be equipped 
with all the modern accessories for effective: 
church work. In the meantime, the rector will 
take a much-needed vacation. 

On the evening of June 15th, at Holy Cross. 
mission, Bishop Littlejohn administered the 
‘rite of Confirmation to a class of 15, presented 
by the Rey. Ernest Victor Collins, and to a 
class of four from the church of the Holy Com- 
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forter, presented by its rector, the Rev. Samuel 
R. Bailey. On the evening of the 17th, the Bishop 
visited Grace church, Consilyea st., the Rev. 
William G, Ivie, rector, and confirmed 25 candi- 
dates. 

The vestry of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
the Rev. S. D McConnell, rector, has purchased 
a handsome house on Pierrepont st., to be used 
asarectory. This residence makes the prop- 
erty of Trinity very complete. It is directly 
back of the church on the same plot of ground, 
and is easily accessible to the Hall Memorial 
House, Dr. McConnell’s study, and the church. 
The Rev. Reginald Pearce, of Providence, R.I., 
has accepted the position of assistant minister 
of Holy Trinity church, in the place of the Rev. 
Alexander Vance, recently resigned to become 
rector of St. Michael and All Angels’. 

Dr. Lindsay Parker, of St. Peter’s church, 
opened the exercises with a prayer, and was 
the principal speaker of the evening when the 
graduates of the Training School for Nurses 
connected with the Long Island College Hospi- 
tal, were awarded their diplomas and medals. 


CENTRAL Istip.—Handsome chancel windows 
have recently been placed in the church of the 
Messiah, the Rev. Robert Weeks, rector, in 
memory of the Rev. Reuben Riley, founder of 
the church, and of the Rev. W. E. Ringwalt 
who died a year ago, while in active charge. 
A parish hall has been built opposite the 
church. 


RockvitLe CrENTRE.—Nine candidates from 
the church of the Ascension were confirmed at 
the cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
on the morning of Junel5th. The class was ac- 
companied by their rector, the Rev. William E. 
Nies, who presented them to the Bishop. 


GARDEN City.—The Commencement exercises 
of the cathedral school of St. Paul were held 
on the morning of June 15th. The presentation 
of medals was by Dean Samuel Cox, of the 
cathedral corporation; the presentation of 
prizes and diplomas by Bishop Littlejohn, who 
also made a short but impressive address which 
was received with much applause. Dean Cox, 
Head Master Frederick L. Gamage, of St. 
Paul’s school, and several other well known 
men of the diocese, also made brief addresses. 
The past year has beenthe most successful in 
the history of the school. The graduates num- 
ber 24. Three handsome banners were pre- 
sented to the school by the directors of the 
Long Island Inter-scholastic League, for games 
won during the year. The handsome silver cup 
for the championship base ball team was also 
presented to the members of the first team. 


The Rey. Dr. Henry C. Swentzel preached the 
baccalaureate sermon to the cathedral schools 
of St. Paul and St. Mary, in the cathedral of the 
Incarnation, on Whitsunday. 


Great Necx.—On the first Sunday after 
Trinity, in All Saints’ church, ordination and 
Confirmation services were held by Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn. Dr. B. Marshall Harcison, formerly 
aneminent Baptist minister of Brcoklyn, was 
ordained to the diaconate. A class of 11 was 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Kirkland 
Huske, for Confirmation. 
Holy Eucharist followed, the Bishop celebrant. 
On the Moaday following there was a meeting 
of the vestry to adopt plans for the parish 
house soon to be built on the grounds. 


Sea CiirF.—Within the past two weeks the 
members of St. Luke’s church, the Rev. George 
C. Groves, rector, have raised $690 towards de- 
fraying the mortgage debt of $1,000 on the 
church building. It is thought the entire 
amount will be contributed and the debt cleared. 


Merrick.—The 20th anniversary of the Queens 
Co. missionary association was celebrated on 
June 15th, in the parish house of the church of 
the Redeemer. The Rev. J. W. Barker pre- 
sided, and the Rey. Canon Bryan recorded. A 
business meeting was held in the afternoon. 
Reports were read of the mission work, and of 
the contributions made by different parishes 
throughout the county. The report of the 
Bible reader, who visits the prisons and 
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other similar institutions, was especially inter- 
esting. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist in the morning, the Rey. Dr. G. W. 
Smith, president of Trinity college, being cele- 
brant. Dr. Smith also preached the anniversary 
sermon. The Rev. Kirkland Huske was unani- 
mously elected secretary for the ensuing year. 
The next meeting was appointed to be held at 
Richmond Hill. 
Michigan 
Thomas F., Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

In the report given last week of the annual 
convention of the diocese, the name of the Rev. 
Wim. Gordon was given as a member of the 
Standing Committee; it should read the Rev. 
Wm. Gardam. 


Asheville 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop in Charge 


THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
JUNE 
26. Beaver Creek; P. M., Jefferson. ° 
28. Dresden. 29. Elk Cross Roads. 30. Boone. 


JULY 


1. Blowing Rock. 3. St. John's; Pp. Mm. Valley 
Crucis. 

7. Candler. 8. A.M, Leicester; P. M.. Grace. 

9. A. M., Chunn’s Cove; P M, Haw Creek. 

10. A. M., Asheville: Trinity church; P. M., St. Mat- 
thias. 


lil. A.M., Old Fort; P. M., Marion. 


12, 18, 14. Morganton and Burke Co. 
AUGUST 
7. Murphy. 10. St. John’s, Nonah. 


11. Franklin; Pp, M., St. Cyprian’s. 
14. Highlands. 16. Cashier’s Valley. 
18. Brevard. 20. Bowman's Bluff. 
2l. A. M., Flat Rock; Pp. m , Hendersonville. 
22. Saluda. 23. Tryon. 24. Gilreaths. 
25. St. Paul’s. 
SEPTEMBER 
9. Hickory. 11. A. M., Waynesville; Pp. M., Mica- 
dale. ° 
13. Cullowhee. 14. Sylva. 
15. Bryson City. 18. Calvary church, Henderson 
Co. 
Celebration of the Holy Communion at all morning 
services. Offerings at all services for the missionary 
work of the jurisdiction. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

The 108th annual convention of this diocese 
met in St. Paul’s church, Vergennes, on June 
15th and 16th, Bishop Hall presiding. A goodly 
number of clergy and laity was present. The 
Celebrations and services were held in the 
church, and the business sessions in the city 
hall. 

On Wednesday forenoon, the Bishop gave his 
annual address. In his review of diocesan work 
and needs, his advice and suggestions were, as 
usual, timely and comprehensive. He spoke 
especially of the serious objections that exist 
against the modern system of fairs and festi- 
vals in support of the Church. We may quote 
from the address later. The Bishop referred to 
the changes in the diocese since he became 
bishop in 1893, and to the deaths during the 
past year, notably those of the Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
Buck Flanders, who for 30 years had ministered 
in the diocese, for the last 10 as rector of St. 
Alban’s, and who filled many positions of re- 
sponsibility and honor in the diocese— as secre- 
tary of the Standing Committee, one of the 
Bishop's examining chaplains, a member of the 
Board of Land Agents, and a deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention and two other members of the 
Standing Committee, Mr. Cyrus A. Booth, for 
53 years a vestryman and for 28, warden of St. 
Paul’s, Vergennes, and Mr. John White Hobart, 
a staunch friend of the rector and the parish of 
St. Luke’s, St. Albans, and one of the trustees 
of the diocese; also Mr. Wheelock G. Veazey, 
for 19 years legal adviser of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of the diocese, as well as a trustee of the 
Vermont Episcopal Institute from 1886. Sum- 
mary of statistics: Celebrations of the Holy 
Communion within the diocese, 126, outside, 34, 
including 16 in England; administered Confir- 
mation to 250 candidates, on 55 occasions, within 
the diocese: for the Bishop of Albany, con- 
firmed 61 persons in 6 parishes just beyond state 
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borders, 2 for the Bishop of Connecticut, and 
in England, 68 at the request of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, at St. Mary’s, Ilminster; or- 
dained 1 priest; Baptisms, 14 adults and 4 in- 
fants; marriages, 3; burials, 3; sermons, 143 in 
the diocese, 51 outside, including 18 in England. 

The Rev. W. F.. Weeks was re chosen secre- 
tary, and E. L. Temple, treasurer, also the Rev. 
G. Y. Bliss as assistant-secretary. The trus- 
tees of the diocese reported the amount of trust 
funds as now over $81,000; trust funds received 
the past year, over $12,000; amount of funds for 
Aged and Infirm Clergy, etc., some $20,000. The 
Episcopal Fund now amounts to over $36,000. 
For the Episcopal Institute, the Bishop bas re- 
ceived froma friend an endowment of $2,500. 

Wednesday evening was given to the missions 
of the diocese. The Rev. Dr. Harris made his 
report as diocesan missionary. Mr. Temple, 
treasurer, reported total receipts of the last 
year for diocesan missions as neariy $8,600; of 
which $2,600 came from the Board of Land 
Agents, $2,000 from two members of the Mis- 
sionary Committee, and the balance from par- 
ishes and missions. Every parish and mission 
has paid its assessments, except four small sta- 
tions. The amount raised last year for diocesan 
missions exceeds that of any former year. 

Several Canons were amended, including an 
amendment of the Constitution, so as to give 
missions and poorer parishes a better defined 
and enlarged liberty of representation in the 
convention. The convention adjoursed on 
Thursday forenoon, after a pleasant and har- 
monious session, The arrangements of the rec- 
tor and the parish for every accommodation of 
the convention and the delegates, and their 
hospitality, were gratefully appreciated, as 
shown by a cordial vote of thanks. The next 
annual convention is to be held at Bellows 
Falls, on the 8d Wednesday in June, 1899. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Dr. Bliss, W. F. 
Weeks, and T. B. Foster; Messrs. J. A. Arthur, 
G. Briggs, and Dr. W. S. Webb. 

Deputies to General Convention: The Rev. Dr. 
Bliss, the Rev. Messrs. W. H. Collins, D. L. 
Sanford, and T. B. Foster; Messrs. EK. L. Tem- 
ple, C. E. Parker, H. Wells, and G. Briggs. 

Missionary Committee: The Rev. Messrs. B.W. 
Atwell, D. L. Sanford, G. Y. Bliss; Messrs. H. 
L. Temple, C. E. Parker, and J. F. Locke. 


Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions was held in the parish 
house of Trinity church, Staunton, June 8th; 50 
delegates were present. Miss L. L. Taylor, of 
Norfolk, presided. Reports from the various 
branches were read. Addresses were made by 
Miss Stuart, secretary of the diocese of Vir- 
ginia branch; Miss Garrett, of the mission to 
the Ute Indians, and Miss Taylor. The Rev. 
J.S. Alfriend spoke in behalf of diocesan mis- 
sions. The same officers were re-elected. At 
the night session, held in the interest of foreign 
missions, addresses were made by the Rev. W. 
H. Page, of Japan, and the Rev. W.C. Brown, 
of Brazil. 

Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishon- 

Ciry.—At the request of the Bishop of the 
diocese, the Bishop of Springfield visited 
the parishes of Quincy on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. On Wednesday even- 
ing, he officiated in the church of the Good 
Shepherd, preaching and confirming 11, includ- 
ing onein private. Thursday morning, he cele- 
brated the Holy Communion in the same church. 
In the evening, he preached and confirmed nine 
in the cathedral. This was supplemental to a 
Contirmation held on Palm Sunday, when 35 
were confirmed. The Bishop was assisted in 
the services by the Rev. Dr. Corbyn, the ven- 
erable rector of the Good Shepherd, Dean 
Moore, and the Rev. Harry W. Roffoer, rector- 
elect of St. John’s church, Decatur. Large 
congregations were present, and were charmed 
and edified by Bishop Seymour’s powerful pre- 
sentations of the Gospel. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 


Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


in English paper remarks that one thing 
in favor of a defensive union between 
England and America against the rest of 
the world, is that they alone understand 
what liberty is. This comes home to those 
who have to live in other countries. The 
constant inquisition into one’s age, domi-- 
cile, and other particulars which we are ac- 
customed to regard as private, though often 
merely formal, may be made extremely ir- 
ritating. The outbreaks against the Jews 
are an instance in point. Even in France, 
where “‘liberty” is the first word of the na- 
tional motto, the recent history of the Drey- 
fusand Zola affairs has afforded an object 
lesson to the world touching the difference 
between “‘liberty’ as a fact and as a senti- 
mental watchword. When itis said that the 
advance in strength and power on the part 
of the United States and England, and the 
increase of their influence in the world’s 
affairs, are for the advantage of the human 
race, it is by no means meant that those 
two nations are, or are likely to be, directly 
actuated by high benevolent intentions 
towards the rest of mankind. That Phari- 
saic claim has been made, but it will not 
bear investigation. Even the most advanced 
nations will, we presume, continue to be in- 
fluenced, first of all, by self-interest. But 
the fact remains that the principles of jus- 
tice, the ideals of life, and the comprehen- 
sion of what is meant by liberty, which 
have been attained by what we call the 
“‘Anglo-Saxon” race, must involuntarily 
shape its methods of dealing with subject 
and dependent peoples toa beneficent result 
in the longrun. This consideration may in 
some measure reassure those who find it 
hard to reconcile themselves to the belief 
that aggressive warfare can ever be right. 


ge 
The Name of the Church 


HE proper title for ‘‘this Church” to 

adopt as its characteristic designation, 
has long been a subject of discussion. Mr. 
Hill Burgwin reminds us that so far back 
as 1844, a member of the General Conven- 
tion moved ‘‘that the style and title of the 
Church represented in this Convention is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,” but was induced 
to withdraw his motion. So long ago, it 
would appear, there was sufficient dissatis- 
faction with the term, ‘‘Protestant Episco- 
pal,” to discourage any attempt to empha- 
size it. In 1877, a motion was made to drop 
these compromising words. This was per- 
haps the first move in a positive direction, 
and though it received only four votes, that 
number was far from indicating the strength 
of the feeling in the Church in favor of a 
change. In 1886, a resolution to expunge 
the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” from the 
laws and formularies of this Church, was 
offered by Chancellor Judd, of Chicago. An 
able and spirited debate followed. It was 
a “campaign of education’. The resolution 
was lost by the following vote: Of the clergy 
representing 49 dioceses, 17 voted aye; 22, 
nay; 10, divided; of the laity, 44 dioceses 
were represented; ayes, 11; nays, 29; di- 
vided, 4. This showed remarkable progress 
in nine years. Moreover, it was well under- 
stood that many of those voting in the neg- 
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ative did so, not because they were opposed 
to the principle of the resolution, but be- 
cause they thought the change premature 
at that time. There was, in fact, a very 
general feeling that such action ought to be 
practically unanimous. 

Passing over other attempts in the same 
direction, we come to the General Conven- 
tion of 1895. At this time a resolution was 
passed by the House of Bishops, by a “‘ris- 
ing vote,” recommending the omission of 
the objectionable words from the title-page 
of the Prayer Book. This resolution was 
lost in the House of Deputies, by a vote of 
30 to 19, clerical, and 30 to 12, lay. The 
question was embarrassed by the fact that 
the revision of the Prayer Book had been 
completed in 1892, and the Standard Book 
had been set forth, including the old title- 
page. This resolution would necessarily 
assume the form of an ‘‘alt2ration of the 
Prayer Book,” and might be described as 
re-opening the revision. This point was 
strongly urged in a minority report of the 
Committee on the Prayer Book. Though 
the objection was obviously a technical one, 
and it was morally certain that no advan- 
tage would have been taken of the action 
contemplated to propose changes in the sub- 
ject matter of the Book, the bare suggestion 
of such a possibility was sufficient to fright- 
en off many who were entirely favorable to 
the proposal. 

This was not the end of the matter. By 
the action of both Houses, a new title was 
adopted for the Constitutions and Canons. 
Though already much discussed, and gener- 
ally familiar to those who follow the impor- 
tant movements of Church legislation, it 
may be well to re-print at this time a 
formula which embodies the first definite ac- 
tion of the General Convention towards set- 
ting aside the misnomer which has so long 
clung tous. Itisasfollows: ‘‘Constitutions 
and Canons for the government of that por- 
tion of the Catholic Church known in law 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” In the House 
of Deputies, 47 dioceses out of 53, cast their 
clerical vote in favor of this proposition; 
and 36 dioceses out of 50 cast their lay vote 
on the same side. Of the remaining 14 lay 
deputations, 6 were divided. As this action 
comes into the Convention of next October 
for final consideration, it will be seen that 
the name of the Church is now a practical 
issue, and that we have fairly entered upon 
a stage of this agitation which will proba- 
bly conduct us to a permanent and decisive 
change. 

Two difficulties have impeded the prog- 
ress of this movement. The first, in its ex- 
treme form, is the definitely Protestant sen- 
timent still lingering in some of the Eastern 
dioceses, which contends for the present ti- 
tle as the most correct and characteristic. 
Those who hold this position will, of course, 
hear of no change. Next come those who 
are, before all, conservative. Maintaining 
that the present name is capable of an or- 
thodox interpretation, according to which 
“Protestant” is not the antitl esis of Catho- 
lic, they cling to it with a sort of traditional 
reverence, as carrying venerable associa- 
tions, and as being somehow bound up with 
the work of Seabury, White, Hobart, and 
other founders and pillars of the Church in 
America. 

Every year, it would seem, shows a dim- 
inution of the attachment to the expression, 
“Protestant Episcopal,” arising from these 
sources, and it is now admitted on almostall 
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sides that that name is objectionable, and 
that the time has nearly arrived when it 
should be superseded by a designation 
which shall more accurately define the po- 
sition and claims of the Church. The diffi- 
culty which presents itself at this point is 
the selection of such a designation. So far, 
this difficulty has been a positive bar to 
progress. It was desirable that the new 
name should be arrived at by common con- 
sent. But to every name which has been 
suggested, objections have been made from 
influential quarters, and there is small ap- 
proach to anything like general agreement. 

Probably no expression is more familiar 
in popular use than ‘‘The American 
Church.” At the last General Convention, 
this came out incidentally when.a resolu- 
tion was offered in which the words ‘‘The 
American Church’ occurred, and an amend- 
ment to substitute ‘‘Protestant Episcopal” 
was lost by a vote of 222 to 82. But it may 
be objected that this expression lacks full- 
ness, and possibly that it smacks of arro- 
gance. ‘‘Anglo-Catholic” fails to differen- 
tiate between the Church in England and 
that in America. ‘‘The Church in the 
United States,” or even ‘“‘The Catholic 
Church in the United States,” is somewhat 
clumsy, and certainly not attractive. Mr 
Hill Burgwin, in The Church Standard of 
April 16th, argues svrongly in favor of ‘The 
National Church of the United States,” or 
“The National Catholic Church of the 
United States.” The Church, he says, is 
‘‘national,’’ ‘essentially such in its genesis 
and constitution.” Noother claims national 
jurisdiction except our own. Those denom- 
inations which have a territorial organiza- 
tion make no claim to be national; and 
many have no territorial organization. The 
Church of Rome can hardly be considered 
as a national Church so long as it continues 
to be simply a missionary Church in parti- 
bus imjidelium, or so long as it is governed 
by an ablegate sent from Rome. 

One objection occurs to us: The expres- 
sion, '‘The National Church,” seems to be 
connected with the system of established 
Churches, and to suggest the union of 
Church and State. If we are not mistaken, 
this association of ideas is historical, and 
would infallibly be urged against such a 
designation. It might too easily be repre- 
sented as signifying an ideal to be aimed at 
in the future, when the old days of State 
recognition shall again be brought about. 
Again, whatever name may be adopted, it 
should be one which. either in itself or in 
some easy abbreviation, is capable of taking 
ona popular form. ‘‘The National Church 
in the United States” admits of no other 
shortened form except ‘‘The National 
Church,” and it is hardly conceivable that 
our people could be persuaded to make use 
of such an expression. It could not be pop- 
ularized. It might be the designation of 
the Church as ‘‘known in law,” but it would 
hardly find its way,in either shorter or 
longer form,into the common speech of our 
people. 

On the whole, we can probably arrive at 
nothing better than the title to which there 
has been a more general approximation in 
popular speech and sober discussion than 
any other, namely, ‘‘The American Catho- 
lic Church.” As was observed in The Church 
Eclectic some months ago, the papal ultima- 
tum against the Anglican Communion 
strengthens very materially the argument 
for a return to aproper nomenclature. Let 
us cease to offer even an apparent justifica- 
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tion for the Roman charge that we are a 
mere Protestant sect, by refusing any longer 
to be called or known, even “‘in law,’ as 
“Protestant.” We constantly assert in the 
‘Creed our loyalty to the Catholic Church. 
Let us then call ourselves what we claim to 
be, ‘‘Catholic.”” How else can we better off- 
set the arrogant claim that Rome alone is 
Catholic? And how can the admission that 
that Catholic Church is in spiritual servi- 
tude to the see of Rome, that she is not 
simply ‘‘Catholic,” but ‘‘Roman,” al:o, be 
more adequately met than by adding to our 
‘own designation the word ‘‘American’’? 

It has been feared by some cautious 
-Churchmen that the assumption of such a 
name on our part would be attacked by 
those without as arrogant and offensive. 
But whatever may once have been the case, 
this objection appears at present to be base- 
less. he Independent, which may be taken 
as representing the general attitude of 
American Protestantism, has had a strong 
article advocating, on our behalf, this very 
title. It criticizes the old name as ‘‘about 
as divisive and un-Catholic a name as could 
be devised;” but it regards with high ap- 
proval the name, ‘‘American Catholic 
Church". The word ‘‘American,” it says, 
includes us all; nothing can be more inclu- 
sive than ‘“‘Catholic.” ‘‘There is nothing in 
this name to repel anybody.” It will bea 
good thing, says The Independent, when the 
Protestant Episcopal Church adopts a name 
like this, ‘‘which, while it can really desig- 
nate it, shall not flaunt its separation from 
the old Latin Church, nor its division in ec- 
clesiastical government from its nearer 
brethren, while yet it does not seem to 
claim any arrogant and exclusive rights.” 
The Independent's reasons may not be pre- 
cisely the same as our Own, indeed they 
may be quite the opposite; nevertheless, its 
hearty endorsement of a title which many of 
our own people have hesitated to advocate, 
shows most clearly that we need have no 
fear of any serious adverse criticism, or of 
wounding the feelings of our fellow-Cbris- 

_tians by adopting, without hesitation, a 
" proper nomenclature. 
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Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLX. 


HERE was once in France, many centu- 
ries ago, a race of kings called the *‘Do 
Nothing Kings.”” They were thoroughly 
lifeless, uninterested in their kingdom’s 
weal or woe, utterly indifferent as to 
whether their subjects were prosperous or 
miserable. All outside matters were man- 
aged by an officer who was called the Mayor 
of the Palace, and they spent their time in 
purely selfish enjoyment, with their women, 
eating and drinking, and carousing the 
hours away. But there is one thing they 
diddo. They left a long line of descendants 
who have far overstepped the borders of 
France. They have crossed the ocean. They 
have traveled out West. Many of them are 
attached to our parishes. They are in all 
stations of life. Some people think all kings 
and rich people are ‘‘Do Nothings,” but I 
will venture to say that Queen Victoria is a 
very hard working woman, and that there 
are very industrious dukes. I know very 
many rich men who are never idle, and [ 
know a number of poor men who never 

work, idle, shiftless, utterly worthless. 
I only concern myself now with one kind 
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of ‘Do Nothings”—those in parishes. Every 
rector, in his own mind, makes two broad di- 
visions of his parish, the ‘‘Do Somethings,” 
and the ‘‘Do Nothings.” Many will say 
that he certainly ought to make a third 
division, the people who cannot do any 
thing. Perhaps he ought, but his experi- 
ence is dead against it. He does not find 
that when you really want to do any thing, 
ill health, or want of time, or any obstacle, 
keeps you fromit. Take ill health; history 
isfull of the lives of sickly people who had 
the will to work, and who accomplished 
wonders. Take William the Third, of Eng- 
land, a wretched invalid, and read what an 
energetic, powerful sovereign he was. One 
of the most distinguished postmaster-gen- 
erals England ever had was stone blind, and 
had been for many years before he reached 
his high station. There have been women 
who never left their beds, and yet have car- 
ried on extensive works of charity. Inever 
found in parish experience that the women 
who had the most robust health were al- 
ways the most useful. Take heavy daily 
duties. Do you suppose that rectors find 
that the busiest people insecular affairs are 
always the ‘‘Do Nothings”’ in Church work? 
By no means. In every parish there are 
men and women and boys who have to toil 
and laborin the most exhausting way. They 
do not have a half holiday a week, except 
in the heat of summer, and many not even 
then, and yet they find time to teach in Sun- 
day school, to sing in the choir, to work in 
guilds, and to do many purely unselfish 
things. And there are people in the parish 
who are thoroughly people of leisure, and 
can take whatever time they choose, and 
they never take an hour for any one else. 

Whether you are a ‘‘Do Nothing” or a 
“Do Something,” is so greatly a matter of 
will, of interest, of faith and love, of devo- 
tion to God and your fellow-men, and so in- 
dependent often of health or hurry, that I 
decline to make any third division; let it 
stand at two. Some may ask: Would you 
put me among the ‘“‘Do Nothings” if I pay 
my pew rent, evenif I do nothing more? 
Well, that may perhaps just take you out of 
that list, but is not pew renting greatly a 
selfish consideration? Do you not take a 
pew for your comfort; that your place may 
be’ assured; that you may feel you have a 
right to those services we all need sooner or 
later? Is it in your mind, ‘‘Iam doing this 
for the glory of God and to help on His 
work”? I know very well that many 
churches could not, or think they could not, 
be carried on without pew rents, but if that 
were all, if every one stopped at that, if 
nothing more were done or given, what a 
holy ice house the parish would be! Far and 
wide over the land, straight up to the throne 
of God, would go the cry: ‘‘Behold a ‘Do 
Nothing’ parish!” 

Pew taking shows some curious features, 
demonstrating often how little the idea of 
helping on the cause of God and man enters 
intoit. Some people regularly give up their 
pews in the spring, and take them again in 
the fall, when they come back to town, ut- 
terly ignoring the fact that the expenses of 
the church go on the same. Ravens do not 
ordinarily bring rectors their beefsteaks in 
summer. Some people meet with reverses. 
They must economize, they say. What is 
the first thing they give up? Why, their 
pew of course. That is a luxury, and they 
can dispense with it. Some people going 
away for some months, to Paris, perhaps, no- 
tify the gas and water companies ani the 
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treasurer of the parish, that the articles 
they supply will not be needed until they re- 
turn. I have known people to take pews 
avowedly with the motive that it would help 
them to get into society. 

Now I have just hinted in this paper at 
a great question which you ought to ask 
yourself on bended knees. Am I a ‘‘Do 
Nothing” or a ‘‘Do Something?” And I 
want you to ask yourself that question just 
now, when the parish work is closing, and 
you are going away for rest. A woman in 
Grace church used to think out before she 
went away, all the special collections that 
would be made during her absence, and 
leave money with the rector for them all. 
She surely was nota ‘‘Do Nothing.’’? Sup- 
pose you try and follow afar off in her foot- 
steps. 

a 
The Canon on Divorce 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
MASSACHUSETTS CHURCH UNION, MAY 
10TH, 1898, BY THE PRESIDENT, 


THE REV. A. ST, JOHN CHAMBRE, D.D. 


NE of the most important subjects with 

which the General Convention must deal, 
a burning question at the present day, and 
one fraught with far-reaching possibilities 
for good or tor evil to this Church which we 
love, and to the people of this whole land, is 
that of Divoree. The crux of the proposed 
canon—‘‘Canon 4, of Marriage,’—is in its 
third paragraph: ‘‘No minister of this 
Church shall solemnize the marriage of 
either party toadivorce during the lifetime 
of the other party.” I believe most thor- 
oughly and unreservedly in the enactment 
of that law, and I should rejoice if the dele- 
gation from Massachusetts could be induced 
tostand by it with voice and vote. 

Much has been said and written upon this 
matter of divorce, and with special refer- 
ence to the enactment of this canon, or this 
third paragraph. But by no means has the 
subject been exhausted; and some impor- 
tant considerations have not been sufficiently 
traversed, so far as has come to my know!- 
edge. May I hold your attention here for a 
few moments? I shall not attempt to discuss 
the whole question. That were impossible 
at thistime. In, however, looking as we do 
almost exclusively at the social and legal 
aspects of marriage and divorce, we are 
failing in a clear apprehension of what is 
the law and mind of God from the beginning 
—“‘yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

As to the divine institution of marriage, 
it is written (Gen. ii: 18-24): ‘‘And the Lord 
God said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him a helpmeet for 
him.” * * * ‘Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother and shall cleave 
unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” 
With reference to this, our Blessed Lord 
said: ‘‘Have ye not read that He which made 
them at the beginning, made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore they are no more [never more— 
ouketi] twain, but one flesh. What there- 

fore, God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder” (Matt. xix: 4-5-6). Divine insti- 
tution is asserted. Indissolubility is in- 
volved. 

This conception of the marriage relation 
did not always obtain, and a large measure 
of freedom of divorce prevailed among the 
Jews—was even permitted because of the 
‘Shardness of their hearts.” So the Saviour 
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said; but he added, that “from the begin- 
ning it was not so’—that is, was not so al- 
lowed by any law of God. This appears 
throughout the Old Testament. According 
to its teaching, marriage is a ‘‘covenant.” 
It is written (Mal. ii: 14): ‘‘Because the 
Lord hath been witness between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, against whom thou 
hast dealt treacherously; yet she is thy 
companion, and the wife of thy covenant.” 
Marriage is a covenant relation. The rela- 
tion between God and His people is a cove- 
nant relation, declared indissoluble when 
God says (Judges ii: 1): “I will never break 
my covenant with you.” The people of God, 
His Church, are His. The wife is the hus- 
band’s. St. Paul says (Eph. v: 23): ‘‘The 
husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church.” Further, 
the Old Testament makes the violation of 
the covenant between God and His people 
to be like the violation of the marriage vow. 
Itis adultery. See Ezek. xviand xxiii; also 
Hosea v: 3-4, and 6-10. 

There is absolutely nothing in the Old 
Testament, so far as I can discern, that, 
properly interpreted and understood, mili- 
tates against the position and conclusion 
thus far reached. Marriage is a divine in- 
stitution. It is an indissoluble condition. 
Its violation is adultery. 

The New Testament agrees with the Old 
Testament, as might naturally be expected. 
We read in Matt. xix: 5-9: ‘‘The Pharisees 
also came to Him, tempting Him, and say- 
ing unto Him, Is it lawful for aman to put 
away his wife for every cause? He answered 
and said unto them, Have ye not read that 
He which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female, and said, For 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh? What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. They say unto Him, Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing 
of divorcement, and to put her away? He 
saith unto them, Moses because of the 
hardness of your hearts suffered you to put 
away your wives: but from the beginning it 
was notso. And Isay unto you, Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for for- 
nication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and whosoever marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adul- 
tery.” Taking this avowal as it reads, it is 
the assertion of the absolute indissolubility 
of the marriage relation, except. (possibly) 
for the sin of ‘“‘fornication.” The modern 
reading, the reading, alas, of the Church 
largely, of ‘‘fornication,” is ‘‘adultery.” But 
this is not correct. A sharp distinction is 
drawn even in the common version between 
the offences, by the use of different words; 
and this is in accordance withthe original. 
There are two words used. Porniea, ren- 
dered fornication, means inconstancy be- 
fore marriage. Neither in the Septuagint 
nor in any early profane writings, so far as 
I can discern, does it ever properly mean 
adultery. Moikaomai is rendered, and 
means, adultery. The corresponding He- 
brew words carefully make the same dis- 
tinction; Zanah, or Taynuth, and Naaph are 
never confounded. The latter is not used 
of the unmarried, nor the former of a wife. 

Clearly, adultery does not justify divorce, 
so far as these words of the Saviour are in 
question—and if not that, then certainly no 
cause arising after marriage. Everywhere 
in the New Testament, except in this one 
instance, divorce is absolutely prohibited, 
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and for any cause whatsoever. Here inthe 
record of St. Matthew, there is also the 
same absolute prohibition for any cause 
arising after marriage relations are entered 
upon. Now, Inspiration does not contradict 
itself, nor are the teachings of the Son of 
God in opposition the one to the other. It may 
be admitted that the Saviour allowed to the 
Jews this ante-nuptial sin as a justification 
for the putting away of a wife (not of a wife 
putting away her husband). St. Matthew 
no doubt wrote his Gospel in Aramaic for 
the Jews of Palestine. Its complexion is 
definitely Jewish in a sense which cannot be 
said of the other Gospels written in Greek 
for the Gentiles. According to Judaism, a 
bride discovered not to bea virgin was to be 
stoned to death. This law by usage became 
softened, but not beyond the absolute put- 
ting away witha bill of divorcement. This 
was on the ground that the marriage was 
invalid from the first, because of a sin than 
which a woman could not be guilty of a 
greater. This was especially so, since as 
every male birth enwrapped the Messianic 
hope, it was of supreme importance that the 
birth should be pure and legitimate. To 
divorce the guilty Jewish woman, and not 
to stone her to death, was an act of mercy 
and grace, Is it not reasonable to conclude 
that our Saviour, in calling the attention of 
the Pharisees to this only justifiable cause 
for divorce among the people of the Jewish 
race, thereby meant to condemn with em- 
phasis the freedom of divorce obtaining, 
and to confine that one cause to that peo- 
ple? The other Evangelists, knowing, we 
may be sure, the mind of Christ, so record 
this interview between the Pharisees and 
the Son of God, as to leave no room whatever 
for divorce—even this exceptional clause 
disappears. 

According to the Gospel, then, the man 
divorcing his wife, and marrying another, 
commits adultery; the woman divorcing 
her husband and marrying another, commits 
adultery; the man marrying a divorced 
wife, ora woman marrying a divorced hus- 
band, commits adultery; and so there is sin 
upon every side. 

If I could venture to take your time, it 
could be shown how completely St. Paul is 
in harmony with the idea of marriage as an 
indissoluble state. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
Greek aphistemi gives us not only the word 
for a ‘‘bill of divorcement,” but the word for 
‘apostacy.” Apostacy from God isa fear- 
ful thing. So it is a fearful thing to aposta- 
tize from a wife or a husband. As is the 
relation between our Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Church, so is the marriage relation. 
‘“We are members of His body, of His flesh, 
and of His bones.’’ ‘‘For this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall 
be one flesh.”’ 

The State usurps control of marriage and 
divorce. It makes marriage a civil con- 
tract. A civil contract, however, in any 
just sense, marriage is not, and was never 
intended to be. All that the civil power 
has a right to do, is to hedge around its 
sanctities and protect its rights. Marriage 
is ordained of God. If not a sacrament, it 
is sacramental in its nature. It existed be- 
fore society, before the State. It does not 
depend upon the State—the State depends 
upon it. Marriage is at the basis of the 
State. Its sanction and solemnization are 
entrusted to the Church from the beginning 
It is to the Church, therefore, that the 
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world must look for its preservation as a di-- 


vine institution. That there should be no- 
separation of the married, is not claimed. 
In some instances separation must be. Let. 
it be separation, not divorce. Let there re- 
main open the door of reconciliation, with- 
out the solemn farce of a re-marriage—a re- 
marriage of parties over whom already the 
Church’s words have been pronounced: 
“Those whom God hath joined together let 
not man put asunder!” If the State will per- 
sist in assuming the control of marriage, let. 
it see to all re-marriages. The Church 
should refuse to be a party to sin. The 
minister of religion is not the servant of 
the State, but of God and HisChurch. The 
Church is before the State, and higher than 
the State, as God is before all, and higher 
than all. The priest of the Church isto 
obey God rather than man. 


to 
Letters to the Editor 


ANGLICAN ENDOWMENTS 
To the Editor of The Living Churen: 

In THe Living Cuurcn, May 28th, mention is 
made of Cardinal Vaughan’s organ challenging 
the right of the Anglican Church to her present. 
endowments. 

It may be of interest to the readers of Tug 
Livine Cuyurcu, and Romanists, too, for that 
matter, to learn that the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of England, in 1826, issued a statement re- 
pudiating, in toto, the suggestion that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in England had any claim, 
or pretended to have any claim, upon the prop 
erty of the Church of England; their words 
are: ‘‘Wedisclaim any right, title, or preten- 
sion with regard to the same.”’ 

Romanists seem to be blessed with peculiarly 
short memories which need constant refresh-- 
ment with actual facts. It is very doubtful if 
they can cite one endowment that was original- 
ly given for the sole purpose of teaching their 
doctrine of ‘‘Transubstantiation.’’ Large sums 
were frequently left for the celebrating of 
Masses for the dead during the period of Ro- 
man ascendancy in the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
but not one penny for the propagating of the doc- 
trine of “Transubstantiation.”?> The Romanist 
hates to be confronted with facts. The above ci- 
tation may be found ina work bound in vel- 
lum, entitled, ‘‘Declaration of the Catholic 
Bishops, the Vicars Apostolical, and their Co- 
adjutors in Great Britain.”’ The late Dr. Lit- 
tledale mentions this fact in ‘‘Words of Truth,’” 


also. N. L. CuLiEn. 
St. Paul. Minn, 


REV. PETER MUHLENBERG 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your correspondents are in dispute whether 
the Rev. Peter Muhlenberg was a Churchman. 
The matriculants’ catalogue of the University 
of Pennsylvania says he was. He was in polit 
ical life in Virginia at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary War. : 

Extract from above catalogue, page 11: ‘John. 
Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg on his re- 
turn to America in 1766 studied theology and be- 
gan preaching to Lutheran congregations in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. Became a clergy-. 
man, Ch. of Eng., in order to take charge of a 
parish at Woodstock, Va., settled mostly by 
Penna. Lutherans, where he remained from 1772. 
until 1775. Col. Cont, Army, 1775-77, and Brig.- 
Genl. 1777, and Maj. Genl. 1783. Chmn. Com. 
Safety, Va.,and Mem. House of Burgesses, Va.,. 
1774, Mem. Proy. Conv., Va., 1776.” 

Page 53, same catalogue: ‘‘Wm. Augustus. 
Muhlenberg, son of Henry William Muhlen- 
berg.”’ HeErmMAN C. Duncan. 


MCM 
10 the Hditor of The Living Church: 

How shall we write in Roman numerals, the: 
year of our Lord 1900? If we follow the present. 
cumbrous mode, it will be MDCCCC. The an- 
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cient Romans would undoubtedly make it MCM. 
For example: An I (one) prefixed to a V (five) 
or X (ten), reads respectively fouror nine. And 
by the same rule, an X (ten) prefixed to an L 
(fifty) or C (one hundred) will make these last 
to equal forty or ninety. We have thus the unit 
(1) and the ten (X) as prefixes; the next in order 
is one hundred (C), which prefixed to a D (five 
hundred) and an M (one thousand) will reduce 
those quantities one hundred, and make them 
four and nine hundred respectively. As the 
year 1900 requires an M for the one thousand, it 
should precede the letters for nine hundred,and 
these three letters, MCM, denote 1,900, Q.E. D. 
There is a curious coincidence in the aggre- 
gate value of these different modes of writing 
1900 in Roman letters. Cis the third letter of 
the alphabet; D is the fourth, and M the 13th— 
MDCCCC counted together make 29; so also do 
MCM. And what do the three prefixes, IXC 
suggest? In Latin, ‘the First and the Last” 
are the initials of Iesus Christus, divided by the 
cross ! F. 


A GOOD ANSWER 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

There has been a warm discussion recently in 
some Church papers about the celibacy of the 
clergy. There is an appropriate remark made 
by his Holiness, Pope Pius IX., when a prelate 
objected to the appointment of Dr. Ward as 
professor of theology, because he was a married 
man: ‘‘It isa novel objection to the fitness of a 
man to do God’s work, that he has received a 
sacrament of the Church which neither you nor 
I have received.”’ J. W. K. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Commercial Advertiser 


Lire not WastTED.—It cannot be said that Dr. 
Gibb’s life was thrown away. No man’s life is 
wasted when it is lost in setting a noble exam- 
ple. The death of Theodore Winthrop was bit- 
terly mourned in 1861, but his simple, manly, un- 
pretentious heroism kindled the fire of self-sac- 
fice in many hearts, and nerved many a North- 
ern soldier to do his duty. So when a profes- 
sional man in high position abandons practice, 
money, society, and goesto the front to serve 
his country, his death comes as a deep and seri- 
ouslesson. It is good to be reminded that vo one’s 
position is too good, no one’s material reward 
too great, for him to value them as nothing 
when service to his country for one hour is in 
the balance against them. This is an old les- 
son, yet ever new. Many brave men will have 
taught it before the work is done. 


' St. Louis Globe Democrat 


A Race oF ‘‘BETRAYERS.’’—‘‘We have been be- 
trayed!” exclaim some of the Spaniards, mean- 
ing that their government has got them into 
trouble, without being able to defend them now 
that they arein. This is an old cry, and it has 
some basis infact. It was heard in 1808, when 
Bonaparte entrapped the imbecile Charles IV. 
and his weak and cowardly son who became 
Ferdinand VII., and kept them ous of Spain 
several years, putting Joseph Bonaparte on the 
Spanish throne in the interval. It was heard 
often during the reigas of Ferdinand and of his 
daughter Isabella IL., when these monarchs 
broke their pledges to the people. It was heard 
too, and heard many times, during the short 
career of the republic and its aliases. Under 
every governmental regime—absolute monar- 
chy, military dictatorship, republic, and consti- 
tutional monarchy—which Spain has had for the 
past one hundred years, except during the two 
years’ rule of Amadeus, and the eleven ‘years’ 
sway of Alfonso XII., Spain has been betrayed 
by its rulers. In fact, carrying the record back- 
ward to the death of the Ferdinand who was 
the contemporary of Columbus, and who put 
Columbus in chains, Spain has been betrayed by 
every ruler it has had except by Amadeus and 
Alfonzo, and by Charles I. (the German Charles 
V.) and Charles II[. No other civilized nation, 
ancient or modern, of whom history has any 
record, has made so large a contribution as 
Spain, to the world’s roster of ignorant, tyran- 
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nical, treacherous, imbecile, and contemptible 
kings. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Henry Bedinger is to spend the summer 
months in European travel. 


The Rev. Herbert E. Bowers, LL.D., preached the 
opening sermon of the season at All Saints’ memorial 
chapel, Newport, R.I , on June 12th. 

The Rev. Prof. Beckwith of Trinity College, Hart - 
ford, Conn., has accepted the professorship of the 
Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament 
in the General Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., is tospend a vacation, beginning this month, 
in Colorado Springs and Minnesota. 

The Rey. Horatio Gray has accepted temporary 
charge of St. Peter’s church, Salem, Mass., in the ab- 
sence of the rector. 

The Rev. Charles Judd has resigned the curacy of 
Christ church, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rt. Rev. W. N. McVickar, D.D., Bishop-coad- 
jutor of Rhode Island, has received the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity simultaneously from the 
University of Pennsylvania and Columbia University. 

The Rey. E. A. Osborne has accepted the chaplain- 
cy of the 2d N. C. Regiment, U. S. Volunteers. 

The Rev. James Stoddard has accepted a call to St. 
Andrew's church, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

The Rev. Richard Whittingham has taken summer 
charge of Trinity church, Long Green, Md. 

The Rt. Rev. O. W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, has received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, fromthe University of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Edwin Wickens, general diocesan mis- 
sionary, desires to be addressed 752 Bryan st., Dallas, 
Tex., instead of North Harwood st., as formerly. 


To Correspondents 


R. M. H.—The Cosmopolitan University, Irvington- 
on-Hudson. N. Y. Write for particulars to the pres- 
ident, the Rev. Eliphalet N. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 


MaARy.—(1) The heresy of Eutyches taught that 
there was in Christ one Personality, and in this Per- 
sonality only one nature; namely, the divine. The 
humanity which the Son took into Himself was alto- 
gether swallowed up. We do not suppose this heresy 
had much to do with the spread of the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin, since Eutychianism was condemned 
on all hands, by the Roman Church as well as the 
rest of Christendom. (2) It would seem that when 
the Prayer Book of 1549 was issued, the English 
Bible was supposed to be in the hands of the people. 
Perhaps the old duet between the parson and clerk 
may have comein at that time. The clerk, or clerks, 
responded for the people, when the latter had no 
books or could not read. 


Official 


ALL communications for the Standing Committee 
of the diocese of Dallas should be addressed to the 
Rev. Hudson Stuck, secretary, St. Matthew’s rectory, 
Dallas, Tex., instead of the Rev. Edwin Wickens, 
president, as formerly. 

KENYON COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT 
GAMBIER, JUNE 26TH TO 30TH, 1898 

Sunday, June 26th, ordination service. sermon by 
the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop of In- 
diana; 7P.M., baccalaureate sermon, the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky. 

Monday, June 27th, Kenyon day athletics; prome- 
nade concert. 

Wednesday, June 29th, Bexley Hall Commence- 
ment. Sermon by the Rev. Geo. H. McGrew, D.D., 
Cleveland, Ohio; class day exervises. 

Thursday, June 30th, seventieth Commencement of 
Kenyon College. 

Ordinations 


June 13th, in St. Luke’s church, Altoona, Central 
Pa., Bishop Talbot advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. Messrs. J. M. Coerr and J. W. Miller, and or- 
dained to the diaconate, Messrs. H. W. Diller and S. 
K, Evans. 

Trinity Sunday, at St. Paul's church, St. Paul, 
Minn., Messrs. Harvey Officer, Jr. and A. W. Smith 
were ordained deacons. Mr. Officer has been assigned 
to St. Philip’s mission (colored), St. Paul. 

May 29th, in St. Paul's church, Duluth, by the Rt. 
Rev. James Dow Morrison, D. D,, Arthur Neville 
Clagett was admitted to the holy order of deacons. 

In All Saints’ church. Great Neck, L. I., on the first 
Sunday after Trinity, Dr. R. Marshall Harrison, for- 
merly an eminent minister of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in Brooklyn, was ordained to the diaconate by 
Bishop Littlejohn. The candidate was presented by 
the Rev. Kirkland Huske. 

In St. James’ church, Skaneateles, Central New 
York, on June 7th, the Bishop of the diocese admitted 
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the following persons to the diaconate: Messrs. W- 
H. Gibbons, Karl G. Heyne, and R. J. Phillips. The 
Rev. Dr. J, M. Clarke presented the candidates, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. F. N. Westcott, 
the rector of the parish. 


Died 
BANCROFT.—Entered into life eternal. on Tuesday, 
June 7th, at the residence of his sister, Worcester, 


Mass., the Rev. Lucius Whiting Bancroft, D. D., for 
20 years rector of Christ church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CANFIELD.-—In Arlington, Vt., June 3, 1898, the Rev. 
Eli Hawley Canfield, D.D., aged 81 years. 

CARR.—Entered into life eternal, in Philadelphia, 
on Whitsunday, May 29th, Lucretia Elenor, widow of 
Wm. Hart Carr, in the 87th year of her age. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 

GRIDLEY.—In Kobe, Japan, June 4th, 1898, Charles 
Vernon Gridley, Capt. U. S. S. Olympia, aged 53 
years. ‘He died for his country.” 

Capt. Gridley was a communicant of St. Peter's, 
Hillsdale, Mich., his boyhood home, and later of St. 
Paul’s, Erie, Pa. One year ago he visited his mother, 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Gridley, who resides with her sur- 
viving son at Washington, D.C. Although in poor 
health, Captain Gridley, in command of the O)ympia, 
the flagship of Admiral Dewey, distinguished himself 
at the battle of Manila, then left for home to recup- 
erate. 


HARRISON.—Entered into rest, at Demopolis, Ala., 
Trinity Sunday, June 5, Mrs. Susan S. Harrison, be- 
loved wife of the Rev. J. B. Harrison. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light 
perpetual shine upon her.”’ 

KEDNEY.—May 30, 1898, at his home in Fargo, North 
Dakota, Louis Atwater Kedney, aged 43 years; the 
son of the Rev. Dr. J. S. Kedney, of the Seabury Di- 
vinity School, Faribault, Minn. 

Church papers please copy. 

LITTLEJOHN.—Entered into rest, at Rochester, 
N. Y., Wednesday, June 1, 1898, Mary Matilda Collins 
Littlejohn, for twelve years the beloved matron of 
the Church Home, aged 74 years. Interment at Utica, 
N. Y.. June 3d. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

SISTER AMELIA.—At the Mother House, Peekskill, 
N. Y., on the evening of St. Barnabas’ Day, 1898, Sis- 
ter Amelia, of the Community of St. Mary. 

May she rest in peace. 
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THE Rev. W. K. Lloyd, chaplain of the 3d Texas In- 
fantry wishes to thank several of ‘‘the faithful’ for 
sending him THE LIVING CHURCH for distribution 
among his flock of 1,200 men, and to ask that until 
they leave for the Philippines, all matter be sent to 
Fort Clark, Tex., instead of Austin, as heretofore. 

P.S. The regiment needs that old Communion set 
you have stowed away in the vestry cupboard. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rey JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. 
N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 


very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By successful and experienced school- 
master (choirmaster and organist), somewhat infirm, 
position in family or Church institution. Salary pro- 
portionate to services. DAVID S. L. JOHNSON, Edge- 
field, C. H., South Carolina. 

WANTED CLERGYMAN.—Would like a married man 
of middle age,energetic, and good Sunday school work- 
er. Address J. I. MONKS, JR., Warden, Watertown, 
S. D. 

A NASHOTAH graduate, Englishman, of 13 years’ ex— 
perience, desires parish or missionary work. Living 
salary. Excellent references. Box 423, Hibbing, 
Minn. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, June, 1898 


1. EMBER DAY. Red. 
3. EMBER Day. % 

4. EMB®R Day. Red. (White at Evensong.) 
5. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 
11. ST. BARNABAS, Apostle. Red (Green at Evensong) 


12. Ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 2a Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. NaTiviry St. JOHN BAPTIST. White. 
26. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


He Setteth His Stars in the 
Firmament 


BY FRANCIS HALLEY NEWTON 


In God’s eternity of boundless space, 

Ten thousand times ten thousand stars most bright 
Unceasing spin, each one an orb of might 
With planets girt, and each his ordered place 
Doth keep; the smallest of this shining race 
And feeblest is the sun that ;: ives us light; 
And of His planets that adorn the night, 

How tiny is the earth, upon whose face 

Men. crawl like ants; and least of men am I; 
Yet He who made the stars doth day by day 
My wandering footsteps guide along the way, 
That in the hour of death I may not die, 

But from the lofty courts of heaven may hear 
The mystic music of each whirling sphere. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


St. Peter’s Day 


sa PETER’S Day suitably follows St. 
John Baptist’s Day, as it brings into 
striking contrast the personality and work 
of the two men, one of whom was the last 
and greatest of the prophets of the Old Dis- 
pensation, and the other was the first and 
foremost of those who, in the providence of 
God, were to proclaim to men the great 
facts of the new and better covenant, and 
make answer when, on the first preaching 
of the Gospel, it was said ‘‘unto Peter and 
to the rest of the Apostles, Men and breth- 
ren, what shall wedo?” Accordingly, in the 
collect for the day, St. Peter is evidently 
taken as representative of the Christian 
ministry. 

Some may suppose that in St. Paul may 
be found a still more striking representa- 
tive of the Christian ministry. It may be 
so; isso. The Church of the first days evi- 
dently regarded St. Peterand St. Paul as 
jointly typical of Christ’s ministers, and 
these foremost Apostles were thus associated 
together in the festival. In St. Jerome’s 
Lectionary there are two Gospels and two 
Epistles, the one under the name of St. 
Peter, and the other under that of St. Paul, 
and the day was dedicated to both of these 
Apostles. There is only one vigil and one 
octave, which is called the Octave of the 
Apostles, that of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
This, too, was the order in the English 
‘Church before the Reformation, and is still 
in the Latin, and in the Eastern Church. 
Bisbop Cosin did his best, but in vain, to 
have the Church return to this older order. 
In his Durham Prayer Book he restored 
the title,**Saint Peterand Saint Paul,” and 
added to the collect, so that it should read 
“ « * * . commandedst him earnestly to 
feed Thy flock, and made St. Paul a choice 
vessel to bear Thy name before the Gen- 
tiles, make, we beseech Thee, all bishops 
and all other ministers of Thy Church dili- 
gently to preach Thy holy Word.” This 
proposal of Bishop Cosin came to naught, 
and so in the Anglican Communion, at least, 
the day commemorates St. Peter only, and 
not St. Peter and St. Paul. 

St. Peter’s personality is so clearly 
brought out inthe Gospels and in the Acts, 
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that it would seem a superfluous thing to 
dwell on those striking characteristics that 
had so much to do with making him what 
he was. All that we certainly know about 
him is told us in the New Testament. The 
incident at Antioch is the last that can be 
unhesitatingly affirmed concerning him, 
but the Lord’s prophecy “‘signifying by what 
death he should glorify God,” is in keeping 
with the almost uniform tradition of his 
martyrdom. Of the time and place of his 
death we have no certain knowledge, but 
from the beginning of the last quarter of 
the second century, the testimony to his 
presence and death at Rome had become 
quite general. It says that as he was flee- 
ing from Rome, he had such a vision of his 
Lord as St. Paul had on his way to Damas- 
cus. ‘‘Lord, whither goest Thou?” were the 
words of the Apostle, and the reply wasa 
question whether that Master must go to 
Rome and.suffer again since His servants 
were afraid to die for His sake! As when 
Jesus had ‘‘looked on”’ the Apostle years be- 
fore in the hall of Pilate, so now (the story 
goes) the trial of faith ended in victory, 
and Peter returned to follow his Lord, by 
being girded by another than himself, and 
led whither he would not at the first have 
gone—that is, to the cross. It is further 
said, that at his own request he was cruci- 
fied head downwards, as being unworthy to 
suffer in identically the same way as did his 
Lord and Master. The gifted author of 
Quo Vadis makes skillful use of the legend 
in his really great work of fiction. Being a 
a Roman Catholic, it is but natural that 
Sienkiewicz should represent St. Peter. not 
only as Bishop of Rome, but as full-fledged 
Pope. It may doin a work of fiction. The 
papal claims are fictional, and always have 
been, and yet they are still made and re- 
peated with just as loud and confident asser- 
tion as if their fallacy had never been ex- 
posed. 

The controversy is an old and weary one. 
As, however, the papal claims are still set 
forth by Roman Catholic controversialists 
with apparently as much confidence as ever, 
it cannot but be well to have every intelli- 
gent Christian know how utterly baseless 
are the so-called Petrine claims. The av- 
erage layman will find in chapter III of 
Canon Curteis’ book on ‘‘Dissent in its Rela- 
tion to the Church of England,’’ a brief, full, 
fair, and sufficient discussion of the whole 
matter. As it may not be accessible to 
many of our readers, ve think they will be 
glad to have us make, for their benefit, a 
considerable quotation. He says: ‘‘The 
genealogy of the modern Papacy is as his- 
torically certain as any deduction from the 
records and monuments of past ages can 
possibly be. Itis this: The political con- 
sequence of imperial Rome during the first 
four centuries of our era, gave to,its bishop 
the primacy among bishops; the primacy of 
this (supposed) Petrine Church generated, 
in ignorant hands, the legen’ of St. Peter’s 
princedom among the Apostles; the legend 
of St. Peter, in dishonest and designing 
hands, generated the papal supremacy of 
the Middle Ages, and the papal supremacy 
of the Middle Ages has generated,at last, the 
Jesuit theory of the personal infallability of 
the Roman bishop, and his despotism, of 
divine right, over the very thoughts and 
consciences of the submissive Latin race. 
There are, in fact, three steps in the ordi- 
nary Romanist argument in favor of entire 
submission to the papal claims. First, and 
above all, we are confronted with the sup- 
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posed fact that our Lord gave adistinct and 
special commission to St. Peter to become 
prince of the Apostles. Secondly, we have 
the supposed fact that St. Peter was bishop 
of Rome, and handed on this special commis- 
sion to all the successive occupants of that 
see. Thirdly, we are assured that, as a 
matter of history, the power exercised ac- 
cordingly by the bishops of Rome, has been 
uniformly and visibly a blessed, saving, and 
Christianizing power, faultless in govern- 
ment, and infallible in teaching. 

‘No one will deny that owing to his bold 
and early confession of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, a peculiar honor was accorded to St. 
Peter. ‘Thouart Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church’—this looks like a 
personal reward and a personal promise, 
and probably had its fulfillment when Peter 
founded the Jewish church on the day of 
Pentecost, and the Gentile Church in the 
conversion of Cornelius. Again, no one will 
deny that, owing to his shameful fall, a 
special prominence was given to him after 
our Lord’s Resurrection. His Saviour singled 
him out, just as in the parable the one err- 
ing sheep was singled out, and the one lost 
piece of money; and ‘when he was con- 
verted,’ then the suspended apostolic 
commission was restored, with the words, 
‘Feed My sheep; feed My lambs.’ It was 
not, therefore, any special designation, but 
rather his own natural forwardness and pre- 
cipitancy, both in confessing and denying 
his Lord, which made him Apostle. For as 
to the supposed personal commission which 
is inscribed in colossal letters round the 
dome of St. Peter’s church at Rome, ‘Unto 
thee will I give the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven,’ the words are explained 
immediately afterwards by our Lord Him- 
self: ‘And whatsoever thou shalt bind (or 
loose) on earth, shall be bound (or loosed) 
in heaven’; and this same power is accorded, 
on the very next page of St..Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, and in precisely the same words, to all 
the twelve Apostles. At the very first step, 
therefore, at the very first link, the whole 
chain of argument for a special and divinely 
ordered supremacy in the Church gives 
way. A simple, natural, spontaneous prim- 
acy of personal character is all that can 
fairly be attributed to St. Peter, a primacy 
neither unrecognized nor unhonored by our 
Lord, but consecrated by Him to highest 
uses, just as he consecrated other sweet and 
wholesome truths of human nature.” S. 

2 y= 
HE following sentences, quoted from Mr. 
Gladstone’s earliest publication, express 
the convictions as to the Church, which he 
continued to maintain to the end of his life: 


We follow the institution which, existing in 
this country for sixteen hundred years and more, 
was founded among us by missionaries undoubt- 
edly apostolical; whi h has kept unmutilated 
among us the Divine Word; which has handed 
down the performance of its offices by uninter- 
rupted succession from man to man through a 
line of bishops; which has given us the primi- 
tive creeds of the Church as limits of its inter- 
pretation of Scripture; which has, with what- 
ever admixtures of corruption, testified to the 
truth, and wrought righteousness among the 
people; which has, with whatever doctrinal 
abuse, never forsaken those great Scriptural 
positions which are brought out in her ancient 
symbols, and which, therefore, coming to us 
in the first instance with clear and sufficieut 
marks of the Christian Church upon her, has 
never at any time so far degenerated as to lose 
those marks,as to abandon those truths and those 
sacraments which are appointed for the salva- 
tion of the soul. And we still bear strong, even 
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if unconscious, testimony to her claims in her 
familiar appellation, the Church of England. 
What more do we want? 

But every sect or man now draws his own 
definition of things essential, and all seem to 
proceed upon the notion rather of making or 
discovering than of receiving a religion. 

The Church of England gives credibility to 
her doctrine and clear authority to her minis- 
trations, by the fact that she teaches no article 
of faith but such as have been drawn out of 
Scripture by the universal consent of the 
Church from the beginning, ani that she is this 
day historically the same institution through 
which the Gospel was originally preached to 
the English nation, preached then, as it is 
preached now, by the ascertained commission 
of the Apostles of Christ, and through them by 
the Will of Christ Himself. 


= 


HE British Central Africa Gazette contains 
a lengthy description of Mr. Hugo 
Genthe’s visit to Livingstone’s grave. The 
tree beneath which his heart was buried is 
still standing, and recently a strong fence 
has been erected round it, nobody knows by 
whom. Mr. Genthe was informed that a 
white man and a lady had come from the 
north-west of Leapata some months ago, and 
caused the fence to be erected. All they 
left to prove their identity was their ini- 
tials, carved on a neighboring tree—‘‘D.” 
and *G. C., 31-7-’97.” 
SS 
qt HE Bishop of Likoma writes with regard 
to an accident which resulted in the 
death of three school-boys, through the fall 
of a building: ‘‘At the Celebration on Epiph- 
apy morning, I saw, during the offertory, 
a procession of little boys making its way 
up to the altar steps, and found that they 
were the boys who had escaped safely that 
night when the house fell down. One 
brought a couple of eggs, another a pump- 
kin, another a basket of flour, and so on, 
which they wished to have laid on the altar 
as a thank-offering to God for their deliver- 
ance from the death which overtook their 
companions. Simple enough offerings, but 
surely not less acceptable to Him to whom 
they were offered than the gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh which the kings of the 
East laid at the feet of the Chili Jesus.”’ 
— 
DMIRAL DEWEY who, by the way, is 
a Churchman and not a ‘‘vert” to the 
RomanChurch, as has been reported, on the 
first day of May, SS. Philip and James’ 
Day, destroyed the Spanish fleet at the 
Philippine Islands. St. James (St. Jago, St. 
Diego, and Santiago though the orthog- 
raphy is different, they all signify St. 
James,) is the patron saint of Spain, and S%. 
Philip bears the same relation to the is- 
lands. 
—-x— 
HE Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
close of a speech on Church Reform, de- 
livered in the chapter house of Canterbury 
cathedral, referred to the progress which 
has been made at St. Paul’s. ‘‘He well re- 
membered the time when he was a very 
young man, an undergraduate at college, 
coming to London for the first time, and vis- 
iting St. Paul’s, He was shocked with the 
state of worship there, and came to the con- 
clusion that nothing could be done but abol- 
ish all deans and chapters; that no reform 
would serve the purpose. He had lived 
long enough to see how things came to right 
themselves in time, and no one would say 
that St. Paul’s was not doing an admirable 
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work now. The lazy day of cathedrals had 
passed away, and he did not think the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury were wanting in 
endeavor to make the cathedral of real use 
to the city, the diocese, and the Church gen- 
erally.” These remarks will be better appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that Canter- 
bury has notoriously lagged behind not only 
St. Paul’s, but several other cathedrals, in 
the path of reform. Nor can much real im- 
provement be hoped for under the present 
dean. 
a 
Recreations of the Clergy 


N awork entitled ‘‘Who’s Who?” some 
account is given of the recreations of the 
English clergy of the present day. From 
this it appears that hunting and gambling, 
which used to be charged against them in 
the last century, have become extinct. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury likes ‘“‘light liter- 
ature.’? The Archbishop of York is fond of 
riding and walking. Several bishops are 
devoted to the bicycle, including the occu- 
pants of such ancient and renowned sees as 
Ripon and Carlisle. One studies conchology 
and geology, two enjoy gardening, one is a 
collector of old books and engravings, an- 
other of coins, while the learned Bishop of 
Oxford devotes his leisure to ‘‘making 
out pedigrees and correcting proof sheets.” 
The Bishop of Worcester likes croquet, and 
another occupies idle moments in writing 
short-hand. A large number of the clergy 
are enthusiastic gardeners, among whom 
the Dean of Rochester is the best known. 
Many find their recreation in travel, others 
in riding, cycling, tennis, ani golf. Two 
are foot-ball players. Novel readers are 
numerous, and one emphatically professes 
his preference for those with a ‘‘good end- 
ing.’’ One likes whist, and one, a dean, isa 
good amateur carpenter, and has invented an 
easy chair. A few take up science, but none 
report any devotion to sculpture, and very 
few to sketching or painting. Dr. Jessop 
takes recreation in visiting his parishion- 
ers; he also likes to ‘‘drive an old horse as 
far as he will go,” which seems a little hard 
on the horse. Father Ignatius considers it 
recreation to take eight services a day at 
Llanthony Abbey church, and an eminent 
Nonconformist finds ‘‘amusement”’ in preach- 
ing. Bishop Wilkinson who has charge of 
the English churches in northern Europe, 
says that his recreation is ‘‘work.” He must 
be a remarkable man. We wonder whether 
he is attractive, remembering the old adage 
about ‘‘all work and no play.” 


Se, 
The Sinking of the Merrimac 


The sinking of the Merrimac at the narrow 
entrance to Santiago Harbor is one of those 
events which almost reconcile one to war, as 
affording an opportunity for the noblest traits 
of human nature. The device itself, the skillful 
planning of it, the scientific knowledge used in 
summoning to its successful accomplishment the 
resources of modern knowledge of nature’s 
forces; the cool, calculating forethought, the 
calm indifference to danger and expected death, 
the eager volunteering of four hundred men for 
a service which required but eight, the hasty 
farewells between the forlorn hope and their 
disappointed companions who could not join 
the expedition, the refusal of the men to sail in 
under Spanish colors as though the Merrimac 
were a blockade-runner pursued by the Ameri- 
can fleet, their grim determination to die under 
the American flag honestly flying rather than 
accept an additional chance of safety by sailing 
under false colors, the steaming deliberately 
into the jaws of death, the coolness of courage 
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which courted the double peril of deliberate 
shipwreck and fierce bombardment, the anxious 
waiting of the American fleet outside, and the 
still more anxious waiting of the little launch, 
and its final return in the gray of the dawn in 
the pathetic conviction that the adventurous 
shipmates had perished, and with no real as- 
surance that they had not perished in vain; the 
audacity of the forlorn hope in surrendering 
themselves to the foe whom by their exploit 
they had imprisoned in Santiago Harbor as 
effectually as if they had locked and barred an 
iron door upon them; the chivalric recognition 
iu the Spaniard of the bravery which had dared 
somuch and achieved so much, his quick per- 
ception of the anxiety which his enemies would 
feel for their companions’ fate, and his sending 
out a message to relieve that anxiety ard give 
information of the safety of the adventurers— 
unite to present a picture of combined intelli- 
gence, skill, heroism, and generous appreciation 
for which we think it would be difficult to find 
a parallel, and impossible to find a superior, in 
the annals of chivalry, ancient or modern. 

Two men stand out in this drama as the cen- 
tral figures, though not more heroic or more 
chivalric than the men whom they respectively 
represent. These men are Lieutenant Richard 
Pearson Hobson and Admiral Cervera. Honors 
will fall thick and fast upon the former—not 
too many, not more than he deserves. For he 
is apparently as modest as he is heroic; and his 
bravery is of that unconscious kind which con- 
stitutes the highest type. It is probable, on the 
other hand, that the American press will give 
less credit than should be given to Admiral Cer- 
vera. Americans have known that the Spanish 
were brave fighters, but have not credited them 
with fineness of feeling, and especially not with 
largeness of human sentiment and sympathy. 
Yet there is nothing finerin human nature than 
the capacity to see and to admire noble qualities 
in one who is doing you a mortal injury. If 
Weyler is an illustration of one type of Spanish 
character, it is fair to believe that Cervera is 
an illustration of a very different type. It is 
pathetic that such a man as Cervera should be 
fighting to defend such a policy as that of Wey- 
ler. When the war is over, we believe it will 
be found that Cervera’s chivalric action will 
prove itself to be that of a peacemaker, because 
it will win the respect of all Americans.—The 
Outlook. 


ne seer 
Book Reviews and Notices 


Aristocracy and Evolution. A Study of the 
Rigbts, the Origin, and the Social Functions of the 
Wealthier Classes. By W. H. Mallock. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1898. Price, $3. 

The well-known author of “Is Life Worth 
Living?’ has given us a work of extraordinary 
ability and interest; a critique of popular cur- 
rent socialistic theories which no student of the 
subject can afford to ignore, and which few can 
fail to read with appreciation and pleasure. 
Mr. Mallock begins by showing that the funda- 
mental error of modern sociological investiga- 
tors is that, in the attempt to answer two dis- 
tinct sets of questions, the speculative and the 
practical, they have confused the two. They 
have dealt successfully with the phenomena of 
social aggregates, considered as wholes, but. 
they have failed to recognize that the practical 
problems of to-day arise out of their conflict. 
between different parts of aggregates, and 
therefore social science has not proved to be a 
practical guide. The author begins his analysis 
of this fallacious reasoning by an examination 
of Mr. Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution,” and he is 
very severe in his strictures upon that once 
popular book. He soon passes, however, to 
consider the teachings of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
who is the ‘‘chief exponent of a radically falla- 
cious method.’? Mr. Spencer holds that the 
chief impediment to social science is ‘the great- 
man theory,’ and that the true causes of all 
social phenomena are physical environment and 
men’s natural character. Mr. Spencer and his 
followers ignore the fact that congenital in- 
equalities of talent have much to do with social 
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inequalities. Mankind, taken in the aggregate, 
is not ‘‘composed of approximately equal units.” 
The man of exceptional talents and endowments 
cannot be eliminated from the social problem by 
a false hypothesis. He owes much, doubtless, 
to those who have gone before him, and to his 
environment, but this is by no means an ex- 
haustive account of him. He is in himself a 
true cause of progress which the sociologist 
must consider. Nor can he be eliminated by a 
broad hypothesis of evolution. Evolution, in 
fact, is ‘the reasonable sequence of the unin- 
tended,’? and social evolution, as a practical 
matter, is ‘the unintended result of the inten- 
tions of great men ;’’ and ‘the intended element, 
which originates directly in the great man, is 
what is of interest for practical purposes.’’ 
“The social conditions of a time are the same 
for all, but it is only exceptional men who can 
make exceptional use of them and turn them 
into a stepping-stone on which their generation 
may rise higher.’’ 

After considering at some length the nature 
and the degrees of the superiorities of great men, 
the author shows that progress is the result of 
a struggle, not for survival, but for domination. 
This chapter strikes us as the very citadel of 
the author’s logical fcrtifications. The misap- 
plication of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest, of which social science has been guilty, 
is admirably shown up. Exceptional individ- 
uals promote progress by conveying their knowl- 
edge to and imposing their conclusions on 
others. This is true in every domain of prac- 
tical life, in commerce, war, politics, and reli- 
gion. Progress involves a struggle through 
which the fittest great men shall secure in- 
fluence over others, and destroy the influence 
of the less fit. The mass of mankind, the la- 
borers of the world, are the largest beneficiaries 
by this contest for domination. In the last di- 
vision of his work, Mr. Mallock turns his atten- 
tion to the Socialists and Social Democrats, the 
followers of Marx and Lassalle. These teach- 
ers have now learned more than their masters, 
and begin to recognize the place and necessary 
function of the great man. But herein they be- 
come inconsistent in denouncing the wage sys- 
tem. For if the great man is necessary to hu- 
man progress, he can impress his ideas upon 
others, and obtain their accomplishment, only by 
the wage system; i.¢., by inducement or by 
slavery: i.e., by coercion. The soczialisticState 
would be a huge coercive tyranny. But the 
later socialists, recognizing the indispensability 
of the great man, propose to secure his services, 
not by allowing hima larger share of the pro- 
ductive output than the laborer receives, but 
by giving him greater honor, position, influence, 
and fame. Mr. Mallock argues conclusively 
that, as human nature is now and always has 
been constituted, such inducements would by 
no means be adequate to cause the man of ex- 
ceptional ability tou exert his talents in eco- 
nomic production, nor indeed in any other de- 
partment of life, considered merely as per- 
taining to this world. And he turns neatly 
upon our socialist friends to point out that if 
these nebulous rewards of theirs proved to be, 
after all, a far more powerful motive of action 
than the acquisition of wealth, the unhonored 
and powerless masses would be just as discon- 
tented under Social Democracy as they now are 
under the guidance of their socialist teachers. 
Undoubtedly there are many inequalities in the 
existing social condition which need to be re- 
dressed, and which will be gradually redressed, 
but it will be done by the rational reformers 
who recognize the fact that the relations and 
positions of classes can never be fundamentally 
altered; that ‘the whole object of the demo- 
cratic formulas popular to-day is to deny or ob- 
scure this fundamental truth; and no greater 
obstacle to general progress exists than the 
prevalence of the spirit which the acceptance 
of these formulas engenders. If there is any- 
thing sacred in the rights of the poorest wage- 
earners, there is something equally sacred in 
those of the greatest millionaires; and if the 
latter are capable of abusing their power, so 
also are the former; but nothing will tend to 
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prevent their abuse of it so much as the recog- 
nition that such an abuse on either side is pos- 
sible’ (p. 375). Mr. Mallock has presented 
a logical, clear, incisive, and forcible argument 
in support of his position. This work will add 
greatly to his reputation as a cogent and origi- 
nal thinker. He has punctured several eco- 
nomic and social gas bags—theories which have 
already produced much social confusion and 
irritation by the attempt to put them into 
practice. We heartily commend the book, es- 
pecially to the clergy, too many of whom are 
showing a tendency to take up with dangerous 
social theories, and who possibly may be per- 
suaded to walk in more sober and practical 
paths by the perusal of this most practical vol- 
ume. There is a very full analysis of the en- 
tire argument prefixed to the work, and there 
is a good index at the close of it. 


The Slopes of Helicon and Other Poems. By 
Lloyd Mifflin. Illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. Price, $1.25. 

It was a clever idea to use for the cover de- 
sign of this book a cluster of the American 
laurel; for the woods, the fields, the hills, of his 
native land are dear to the poet, though he is at 
home in classic lands, as well. Mr. Mifflin 
proved himself a master of the sonnet by his 
previous volume, ‘At the Gates of Song.”” His 
new contribution to American poetry shows him 
equally skilled in the use of other poetic forms. 
There are six divisions, ‘‘Pastorals,” ‘‘Sonnets,” 
“Beneath the Raven’s Wing,’ ‘Arrows of 
Eros,” ‘‘Minor Chords,’”’ besides the one giving 
the title to the book—one that carries the reader 
‘“‘among the faint Olympians.’’? <A striking por- 
trait of the author from a recent photograph, 
and ten other illustrations, add tothe worth of 
the volume 


A French Volunteer of the War of Independ- 
ence (The Chevalier de Pontgibaud). Translated 
and edited by Robert B. Douglas, with an engraved 
portrait. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

This entertaining book is a contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of the American 
Revolution, but from a new point of view—that 
of a French visitor of the period. The Cheva- 
lier de Pontgibaud was imprisoned in France 
at theage of 16. Escaping, he fled to America, 
and joined Lafayette’s staff. His revolutionary 
experiences included the events from Valley 
Forge to Yorktown. He was associated with 
Washington, Hamilton, Burr, and others equally 
famous. His narrative, therefore, has a de- 
cided historic value, besides its intimate per- 
sonal interest, that make its worth obvious. 


Paul and Uis Friends. A Series of Revival Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

‘Lo tnose who like revival sermons and their 
sensational character, this volume will be wel- 
come, but there is nothing of a sound accept- 
ance of Christianity based upon the great prin- 
ciples of the Faith to be found in the book, or 
at least it is so glossed over with emotionalism 
as to lead the Churchman to the conclusion 
that he can find better spiritual sustenance in 
the sacraments and the worship of the Church. 
The book is well printed, and bound in an at- 
tractive style. The sermons are full of illus- 
trations, many of which are useful, but sug- 
gestive of a surface religion rather than one of 
principle. 

A Minister of The World. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Photogravures from drawings by W. T. 
Smediey. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. Price, 50 cents. 

‘‘A Minister of the World’? belongs to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal library of fiction, and ap- 
peared as a serial in the columns of that maga- 
zine. Itis the story of change in love and the- 
ology. The young minister leaves his first 
charge, in the country, to become the head of a 
wealthy city congregation, and later again 
changes to take part in the rescue work inlower 
New York. The descriptions of some of the 
characters in the country congregation will be 
most enjoyed, probably, by readers of taste. 
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TuE Messrs. Harper & Bros. have beguu the 
publication of a fine edition of W. M. Thack} 
eray’s complete works. It is called ‘‘The Bio- 
graphical” edition,though,as the author desired, 
no formal biography has ever been prepared; 
but, as the publishers say, ‘‘His life is in his 
books, and in each book a memoir, forming 
an introduction to each volume, has been writ- 
ten by his surviving daughter, Mrs. Annie 
Thackeray Ritchie.”” The edition is printed 
from new type, and contains numerous illustra- 
tions by the author and by Doyle, Du Maurier, 
Cruickshank, and other distinguished design- 
ers. Considerable additional material and hith- 
erto unpublished letters, sketches, and drawings 
by the author, are comprised in these volumes. 
“Vanity Fair’ and ‘‘Pendennis” have already 
been issued in most attractive form, large page, 
and clear type. Other volumes will be issued, 
one each month, completing the series in about 
a year. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, and gilt 
top, $1.50 per volume. 


Messrs. CHARLES SORIBNER'S Sons have re- 
cently become the publishers of all of Dr. Trum- 
bull’s well-known books, formerly issued by The 
Sunday School Times, of Philadelphia. Among 
these are the following,already favorably known 
to the religious public, which are, in several 
cases, the standard authority on the subject 
which they cover: ‘‘Studies in Oriental Social 
Life,” illustrated; ‘‘Friendship, the Master Pas- 
sion,’ ‘tKadesh-Barnea,” ‘The Blood Cove- 
nant,.’’ ‘The Threshold Covenant,” ‘‘Yale Lec- 
tures on the Sunday School,” ‘“‘Teaching and 
Teachers,” ‘‘The Knightly Soldier,’’ illustrat- 
ed; ‘‘Hints on Child Training,” ‘A Lie Never 
Justifiable,”’ ‘‘Prayer: its Nature and Scope,” 
‘In Tribulation, or the Blessing of Trials,” ‘‘A 
Model Superintendent,” “Principles and Prac- 
tice,’ 6 vols. in box. The Scribners also publish 
the following popular works formerly published 
by The Sunday School Times: ‘The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture,” by W. E. Gladstone; 
‘‘Recent Research in Bible Lands: its Progress 
and Results,” edited by H. V. Hilprecht; 
‘‘Hints on Bible Study.” 
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Jean’s Promotion 
BY VIRGINIA CARTER CASTLEMAN 


HE new administration had taken pos- 

session of the National Capital with the 
usual eclat. Inauguration day, with its 
surging crowds its plumed cavalry, and 
stalwart foot soldiers, its decorated streets, 
its presidential carriage and train of bril- 
liant equipages, had come and gone, passing 
like some glorious dream into a thing of 
memory in the minds of the thousands of 
eager participants. And the city had re- 
lapsed into its wonted quietude, for, save on 
the avenue, and afew other business streets, 
Washin:ton is a quiet city, compared 
to some of her more Northern sisters, ex- 
cept on occasion of public parade, as the 
one above mentioned. 

At certain hours of the day, however, 
there is no lack of hurry, and the street 
cars on the main lines are filled to overflow- 
ing, these hours are about nine in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon. Then the 
entrances to the great government buildings 
are crowded with passers in and out, as the 
time of day may be. In the morning the 
faces are alert, as the passengers from sub- 
urban towns throng from the early trains to 
their respective offices; in the afternoon, es- 
pecially of a hot summer day, these same 
faces wear a haggard, anxious look, either 
from the long confinement of the clerks 
within close walls, or from the haunting 
fear of an impending discharge—a daily oc- 
currence in the beginning of each new ad- 
ministration. 

Ah, the heartaches of those patient 
breadwinners whom neither faithful toil 
nor assumed Civil Service can shield from 
the political ax. For weeks—nay months 
-_the White House and the Capitol had 
been thronged with office-seekers, and the 
nerves of the officials, including the great 
chief himself, were sorely taxed to meet 
the pressure of the times. 

Yet the maddening rush went on, and still 
was to be heard the war cry, ‘‘To the victor 
belong the spoils!” One July morning, 
Jean Day, a government employe in the 
Pension Department, was hurrying to 
catch the Glen Carlin train—the 7:40 A. M. 
—to Washington. GlenCarlin was a pretty 
suburb of the capital, and was built upon a 
hill in the midst of woodland—an ideal 
country village. At the foot of the hill, 
through natural groves, sparkled a stream 
whose windings followed and crossed and re- 
crossed the railroad for some miles below 
the plain-covered structure that served for 
station at Glen Carlin. The dew still lay 
upon the grass as the young woman lightly 
descended the footpath from the village to 
the temporary ‘‘depot.”’ 

Other travelers were waiting there; most 
of them she knew, men and women of varied 
ages and occupations, a part of whose daily 
routine was this half-hour’s ride to and from 
the city, morning and evening, year in and 
year out. 

A common bond united the toilers, many 
of whom differed politically and socially and 
religiously, but whose smile and greeting 
were, nevertheless, touched with kindness. 

As a prolonged whistle heralded the com- 
ing of the train around the near curve, a 
young man ran rapidly down the hill, 
arriving intime to follow the last passenger 

aboard, 


- “Just in time!”’ exclaimed Jean Day, lift- 
ing her dark eyes to the newcomer’s 
flushed face, as he settled himself into the 
seat beside her, fanning vigorously with the 
soft gray felt just removed from his head. 

His was a pleasant, resolute face, framed 
in a mass of short, dark hair. ‘‘Just in 
time,” he repeated softly. ‘‘Yes, breakfast 
was late, and there were last charges from 
the ‘little mother.’ ”’ 

‘‘A bout electric cars?” 

‘*Yes, and how to avoid sunstroke, and 
other things ‘too numerous to mention.’” 
The young man spoke quickly, but with a ten- 
derness betraying his devotion to the care- 
worn mother whose support he had been 
since leaving school at twenty. He was now 
twenty-fine, and had been a government 
clerk for five years, during which time he 
had bought a small tract of land at Glen 
Carlin, and had built and almost paid for a 
commodious frame house. His youth had 
been one of self-denial, of which he now be- 
gan to reap the fruits. 

He had retained his position in the Geolog- 
ical Survey through one change of admin- 
istration, and stood a better chance than 
most of his companions for being kept on at 
his present post, for which he was acknowl- 
edged to be peculiarly well fitted. Still 
there was always uncertainty. 

‘‘Any news of examination?” he asked of 
Jean, as the train slowed up in crossing Long 
Bridge, over the Potomac. 

‘*To-morrow is the dread appointed day,” 
she answered somewhat soberly. Now that 
the flush of exercise had faded, there was a 
noticeable pallor in her face, and deep 
shadows lurked in the darkeyes, betokening 
the continued nervous strain; these facts 
her companion was quick to note. 

‘‘You’ve been studying at night, I see,” 
was his comment. ‘‘Is it absolutely neces- 
sary for you to take the examination, Jean?” 


‘‘Necessray for promotion, Donald,” was 
the low reply; then she turned the conversa- 
tion to other and more trivial matters, and 
presently the train came to a standstill, dis- 
gorging its living freight upon the long 
platform of the Sixth street depot. 

Once through the iron grating, the pas- 
sengers set out to their respective goals; 
but Donald McLean walked with Jean to the 
nearest corner, hailed a passing car, saw 
her safely on board, with a smile and grace- 
ful lifting of his hat; then he turned and 
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walked in the opposite direction, where lay 
the Smithsonian grounds. 

If he were only free to spare Jean that 
ordeal to-morrow; free to ask her at once to 
share his modest home. But no! not until 
every cent of debt was paid, and his own 
employment assured beyond a doubt, would 
he be in a position to ask Jean to give up 
her own work and let him earn for both. 

Two months hence the last installment of 
borrowed money would be returned to the 
Building Association; by that time, too, he 
would know whether his government office 
was to be continued, as he had every reason 
to believe it would, knowing he was neces- 
sary to his chief in more ways than one, and 
never having shown any political prefer- 
ences. And Jean had meanwhile depend- 
ent upon her the little four-year-old girl, 
the one bright spot in a somewhat hard 
life. At sixteen, Jean Milton, the oldest of 
a large family, had married the schoolmas- 
ter of her native village. He was ten years 
her senior, and looked up to with admira- 
tion by the unlettered village girl. Jean 
was then of awkward appearance, studious, 
appreciative of kindness, of which she had 
known little in her short life, and longing 
for an education, that far-off, unattainable 
thing—to her. As to her looks, she was 
tall and angular, with a face whose chief at- 
traction was a pair of wistful brown eyes. 
Her other features were about the average; 
nose, straight and well formed; mouth, a 
trifle large. Her clothes were ill-fitting, 
adding to her ungainliness; but Jean cared 
little about that; never having had better. 
Her admiration for the stoop-shouldered, 
blonde schoolmaster began with gratitude 
for his kindness in helping her over the 
stumbling blocks on the road to learning. 
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Jean’s eagerness to learn touched him, and 
her dark eyes wove their spell about him. 
It was clearly a love match, as neither had 
possessions. Joseph Day wooed and won 
the sixteen-year-old-girl, and they were 
married in the village church one summer 
noon. 

Joseph and his bride went away, and after 
a while people forgot the romantic marriage 
in contemplating other ‘‘nine days’ won- 
ders.” About the same time, Donald 
McLean bade goodby to his boyhood home, 
where he and Jean had been playmates and 
schoolmates together since babyhood, and 
went to college on his mother’s hard-earned 
savings. He had been a steady, plodding 
student, and it was his life work to repay 
the ‘‘little mother’s” love and care. 

Nothing more had been heard of either of 
them in their native village, until two years 
after her marriage, Jean Day returned, a 
child-widow, you might say, to her father’s 
home, bringing with her a dimpled baby to 
keep her heart young, for sorrow had al- 
ready brought lines of care into her thin 
face. The necessity for independent toil 
kept her from dwelling too much upon her 
troubles. In the two years of married life, 
Jean had become her husband’s equal, 
where she had once thought to be his infer- 
ior. He had taught her what he knew of 
books so far as she had had time to learn, and 
she was better fitted, therefore, tomake her 
way than two years before. She had learned 
much, but she was to learn more, for hers 
was a nature to expand, and now a new 
world opened to her, and in consequence, a 
transformation took place. She obtained a 
government position, not a high one, of 
course, and by economy, managed to sup- 
port herself and child in comparative com- 
fort. City life opened to her new phases of 
existence, whilst it brought her new oppor- 
tunities. She learned quickly the woman’s 
art of dressing, and this added to her a 
charm, wanting in the old days. 

Face and figure gained in roundness, the 
colorcame back to her cheeks,-and lustre to 
her eyes; and at twenty-one, Jean Day was 
a woman of distinguished bearing, with a 
face which sorrow’s touch but aided in beau- 
tifying. 

Little Josie was a graceful, pretty child; 
and for her sake, as well as because living 
was cheaper in the country, Jean boarded 
at Glen Carlin from early spring until the 
autumn frosts. It took close economy to 
make ends meet, and Jean was-about to 
stand the examination tor promotion, in 
hopes of an increase of salary. It was the 
afternoon of examination day, hot and sul- 
try, and the clerks issued slowly from their 
respective buildings, to find the glow of the 
asphalt without more unbearable than the 
close atmosphere within. The pavement 
burned the hurrying feet, and the faces of 
the throng wore the familiar wilted aspect 
of summer toilers in the city. For the most 
part the crowd was silent—the silence of 
exhaustion. At the entrance of the Sixth 
street depot, Donald McLean stood waiting, 
his keen gray eyes scanning the incoming 
throng, but vainly; the face he sought was 
absent. Donald glanced impatiently at his 
watch as the porter called out the Glen Car- 
lin train. The-crowd surged forward, leav- 
ing him standing for the moment irresolute. 

“Tm. obliged to meet that appointment at 
eight,’ he muttered under his breath, ‘‘else 
I’d wait over for the late train; but Jean 
will understand, I know.” He hurried out 
of the waiting room, and boarded the local 
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train just as it started slowly from the en- 
gine block. 

At half past six Jean Day entered the 
waiting room, walking with the dragging 
step betokening exhaustion of nervous force. 
She sank into one of. the row of benches, 
noticing no one, and leaned her head upon 
one hand, remaining motionless until the 
gong sounded; then she arose and entered 
the homeward train. Arrived at Glen Car- 
lin, she climbed the steep hill, every breath 
one of pain, and once at home, even little 
Josie’s caresses failed to rouse her from her 
apathy. The intense heat of the day, and 
the close application to the work of exami- 
nation, combined with previous mental ex- 
ertion, had proved too much for her; and 
for a week following, Jean was too ill to go 
to her office. But at the end of that time 
her youth and strong constitution asserted 
themselves, and she had recovered strength 
sufficient to take a businesss jaunt to the 
city. She had an appointment that day to 
meet her State senator at the Capitol. He 
had promised todo what he could for her 
promotion. Senator Mills greeted her in 
his usual kindly manner. 

‘‘So you passed the examination all right?” 
he asked. She assented. ‘It was hard 
work, I know,” continued the senator, ‘’es- 
pecially this hot weather, and I see you 
have been suffering from the effects.” 

‘*Yes, I have been illever since. This is 
my first trip to town, but I begin to feel 
quite ready for work again. It was worth all 
the anxiety if I get the promotion, Senator 
Mills,” and Jean looked wistfully into the 
great man’s face. 

“*You don’t believe in Civil Service,then?” 
laughed the senator. ‘‘Do you?” she flashed 
the answer back, giving him a. keener 
glance than hitherto as if to wrest from 
him the secret which puzzles many minds 
to-day. His countenance was grave enough 
as he answered evasively: ‘‘I will do what 
I can for you. There is one place at my 
disposal, and there are—say, fifteen appli- 
cants for it. I have thought the matter 
over,” he added, ‘‘and consider you to have 
the strongest claim, and therefore I think I 
can assure you of promotion in September, 
if not sooner.” 

“T cannot thank you enough,” Jean mur- 
mured, her eye sfilling with tears of emotion, 
even as her face glowed with joy. 

‘Tt gives me pleasure to be of service to 
you, Mrs. Day,” said Senator Mills, shaking 
nands with his visitor, and beckoning to the 
messenger toshow Jean the way out. After 
she left he stood a moment lost in medita- 
tion. 

“T hope I’ve done right,” he mused, ‘‘but 
think of the disappointed fourteen.’’ 

Jean Day took a fortnight’s vacation in 
August, carrying Josie off to the mountains 
with her to visit some relatives; they both 
returned to Glen Carlin rosy and happy. 


In September Jean was back at her post, 
but secretly impatient for the promised pro- 
motion, which must be near. Yet the 
thought of leaving the familiar faces of 
months past cost her a heartache now and 
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hen. They had been kind friends to her, 
these daily companions of the dull routine. 


She looked across to her next neighbor, a 


woman grown gray in faithful service, who 
had been tae first to befriend the young 
widow when she came,a stranger, to the 
great building with its hundreds of workers. 
This same kind neighbor had helped to 
shield the younger woman from more than 
one temptation of office life, and even Jean 
never realized fully into what depths of 
cynicism she might have fallen but for the 
quiet, strengthening influence of Miss Sarah 
Webb. This lady was an elderly spinster, 
than whom no nobler woman lived, as Jean 
knew well. Her salary was the same as 
Jean’s, and out of it she managed to support 
herself and an invalid mother. They lived 
ina tiny frame house in Glen Carlin, and 
there by the sitting-room window, day after 
day, might be seen the aged mother, pa- 
tiently waiting her day of release from life's 
ills; and surrounded by the books and flow- 
ers her daughter provided to make the 
hours less lonely. On bright Sunday after- 
noons, Miss Web» never failed to hire the 
old white horse from the village livery stable, 
and it was a familiar thing to the neighbors 
to see her seated beside her mother in the 
low phaeton, driving the invalid slowly along 
the country lanes. This Sunday afternoon 
drive was the one luxury in which the 
Webbs indulged, and the pleasure of that 
drive was somethiny for both to remember 
and for both to look forward to each week. 

Very few people knew about the W-=bbs’ 
home life, but Jean Day was one of the few; 
she knew also of sundry little presents for 
Josie in days gone by, for Josie often found 
her way to sit with ‘‘Mother Webb” who 
was devoted to the child. 

Thus the thoughtof a probable promotion 
brought to Jean some regrets; still, the up- 
permost feeling was one of joyful hope for 
the future. With promotion would come a 
chance of saving something for Josie’s edu- 
cation—Jean was ambitious for the child— 
and there were many things she had 
planned to do with the increase of salary. 

Meanwhile, Jean did at times reflect upon 
the contrast between her life and Miss 
Webb’s, for she had a sympathetic heart 
beyond ‘her years. 
with the young people of her set, and since 
she had gone out of mourning her presence 
was sought at many little entertainments 
among her friends. Who could be more 
suitable for taoleaux than Jean, with her 
regal beauty? and she represented in turn 
such personages as Cleopatra, Judith, and 
Charlotte Corday; in fact, no festivity at 
Glen Carlin was complete without her now- 
adays. Then she had Josie! What acom- 
pensation for sorrow, what incentive to toil, 
was the laughing, brown-eyed little child! 
And lastly, there was Donald. Jean knew 
he loved her, while she blushed in acknowl- 
edging the thought, and she knew he would 
tell her soin time. Altogether, Jife for her 
seemed bright, compared to Miss Webb’s. 
So thought Jean more than once those Sep- 
tember days. 

It happened one morning, as she entered 
the office, that Jean saw two official docu- 
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SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades, 


“dame?” 


Jean was very popular 


ments, apparently similar, one upon her own 
desk, one upon Miss Webb’s. Hers proved 
to be the expected promotion, and for the 
moment joy was the absorbing emotion; 
then she glanced across to her neighbor's 
desk, and one look into the spinster’s ashen 
face told Jean the dreadful news without 
words of explanation—the other document 
was a discharge, no reason given, after 
twenty years of faithful labor. 

Jean sat looking straight before her fora 
few moments ere a sudden resolve came into 
her countenance, the reflex action of the mind 
upon the face. Then she asked leave of ab 
sence from the new chief, walked out of the 
building, signaled a car, and was presently 
at the Capitol. Senator Mills ans vered 
her summons immediately. 

“You have received your promotion?” he 
asked. 

‘Yes, [came to thank you, and to make 
one more request.”’ 

The Senator smiled encouragingly as she 
paused for breath. 

“You are so kind, you will understand 
easily. There is a woman sitting next me 
who is more needy than I; she is older and’ 
has an invalid mother, and she has been in 
office twenty years. To-day she got her 
discharge. I want you to go with me to 
headquarters and get them to let her have 
my place, my promotion, if there is no other 
vacaney. I can get type-writing to do, if 
necessary. Will you do this for me?” 

“Have you counted the cost, my dear ma- 
It was the Senator’s turn tobe 
moved, for he knew the meaning of self-sac- 
rifice, so rarely to be met in public life. 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, simply. “I know 
what I am doing,” and there came into her 
face the look of Charlotte Corday behind 
prison bars. Butin a moment she smiled 
brightly again, as she added: ‘‘I know you 
will do it.” 

And so it came to pass; Miss Webb got 
the promotion, though Jean was not dis- 
charged; her bright beauty still gladdened 
the dull office. But one morning she found 
her desk a mass of flowers a testimony of 
the appreciation of her fellow-workers for 
ber act of unselfish love. That was a happy 
day for Jean, for later Donald came to ask 
her to share his home. 

‘‘Dear Jean,” he said, ‘‘I would not have 
dared to a-k you had you received your pro- 
motion, for then you would have beena rich 
woman, but now”’—and he gazed proudly 
into her eyes. 

“Your love is my promotion, Don.,” she 


made reply. 
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Harsh, irritating laxatives tax 
it. Tarrant’s Seltzer is a de- 
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ur Warships 


are Siena illus- 
trated in the July “St. 
Nicholas” from a series 
of remarkably well- 
taken photographs of 
the Maine, Jowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, 
\ Zexas, New York, 
Brooklyn, Columbia, 
Minneapolis, Vesuvius, 
etc.,etc.,andin thesame 
number Lieut. Philip 
Andrews, U. S.°N., 
\) writes of “ Ceremonies 
and Etiquette of a 
Man-of-War.”’ 


THE SUMMER NUMBERS 
OF “ST. NICHOLAS” 


will contain much that has to do with inter- 
esting phases of the Spanish-American war. 

An expert account by a naval officer of 
the power of the big guns and the trusty 
armor of our vessels will have unusually 
fine illustrations, and there will be a story 
of an amusing adventure in the Philippine 
Islands. The student of nature will be 
especially interested in a clear explanation 
of the origin and course of the great ocean 
storms with which men-of-war have to 
reckon. 

A historical article in the July “St. 
Nicholas”? is devoted to the services of 
Benjamin Franklin at the French court 
during our Revolution, and it tells some 
amusing stories of the sturdy old republi- 
can envoy’s life in Paris. “St. Nicholas” 
is always well filled with whatever bright 
pens and clever pencils can create for its 
young (and older) readers. It is an in- 
fluence broadening beyond all that the 
best-equipped school or the most refined 
home can furnish to boys and girls. 


FOR $1.00 


we will send to < any 2 address the numbers of 
“St. Nicholas” from May to October, in- 
clusive —no better vacation reading can be 


had. The Century Co.,Union Square, INSYs ; 
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Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes_a_ luxuriant growth. 


Wever Fails to Restore Gray 
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free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New ork 
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Childten’'s hour 


\OHOIR BOYS, . Sf. LUKE'S) MBTUCHEN, N.J. 
‘ (Six ‘Yeats jaf age.) 


For ‘His Sake 


“BY ANNE: H. WOODRUFF 


‘HE day ‘for the picnic had dawned at last. 

The children were. to meet at the church 

ati half-past eight. Will: Barstow hurried 

through his chores that morning, too much 
excited to care for breakfast. 

This picnic; was the event of the year. 
There were always anumber of prizes given 
for running, jumping, etc., and Will was 
one.of the champions. 

By nine o’clock the conveyances were 
filled with happy children and their teach- 
ers, the provisions having a wagon set apart 
‘for their transportation, and the village 
brass band leading the van. Off they start- 
ed, with noise of drum, cornet, clarionet, 
kettle-drum, etc., flags flying, and loud 
cheers from the children. A drive of eight 
miles brought them to the grove on the 
lake—a popular resort, provided with long 
tables, swings, pavilion, etc. They entered 
the grounds with a grand flourish of trump- 
ets, or rather a rousing piece by the band. 

The children scattered in every direction, 
while their elders busied themselves pre- 
paring the refreshments. 

When all was ready, the big drum sum- 
moned all hands to dinner, After singing, 
“Be present at our table, Lord,” they at- 
tacked the good things with a will, cake, 
sandwiches, lemonade, candy, fruit, disap- 
pearing as if by magic, before the hungry 
youngsters. It was delightful to dine in 
the open air, protected from the sun’s rays 
by the spreading branches of the tall forest 
trees, and listen to the merry chatter of the 
children, and watch the steamers and sailing 
vessels gliding by on the blue waters of the 
lake. 

When dinner was over, the business of 
the day began inearnest. First, there were 
races for the little ones, five years old and 
under. This afforded a great deal of amuse- 
ment. One little tot toddled along bravely 
long after the rest had reached their goal. 
There were girls’ races, boys’ races, jump- 
ing matches, etc. 

“Say, Will, there is « prize of two dollars 


“| was a year older than Will. 


}-sharp but short. 
jumphed. His Sunday school teacher had 
j asked her class to choose a motte for the 
} year, and they had selected, ''For His.sake.” 


offered for the one who wins in the hundred- 
yard race, twelve years and under; Jack 
Martin is going in for it. He’s awful anx- 
ious about it. Guess he wants the money 
pretty bad. The rest of the fellows don’t 
count, but Jack is a tip-top runner. You 


-| can beat him easy, though.” 


So said Tom Saunders, Will’s chum. He 
This talk put 
Will on his mettle... He hated to be-beaten 
above all things; he cared more for that 


| than the money. 


When:they were: preparing for the race, 
e noticed Jack’s eager,-excited face, and 


suddenly - remembered something he nad 
‘heard his mother say that very morning 
| about how hard up the Martins were. 
‘Martin had been ill for some time, and Mrs. 
“|-Martin herself was poorly. Jack had done 
‘| nobly for so young a boy. He earned what 
the could, they needed all they could get, 
and they were not the kind of people to 
‘| whom one would like to offer charity. 


Mr, 


There was a struggle in Will’s heart, 


His better nature tri- 


Here was an opportunity to do an unselfish 
act ‘for Hissake.” He knew he could easi- 


jly distance Jack, but he did not want to 


drop out after entering the list. While he 
was thinking about it, the signal was given 
and they were off. The way was lined with 
cheering, hallooing children shouting en- 
couragement to their favorites. 


“Go it, Dick! Hurry up, old fellow, or 
you'll get left!” ‘‘Will’s ahead!” ‘‘No, he 
isn’t”; ‘Yes, he is!” etc. 


“Aurrah 
Will Barstow’s left this time, for 


“T tell you Jack Martin’s in! 
for Jack! 
sure!”’ 

It was afact. Will kept ahead until the 
goal was nearly reached, then slackened al- 
most imperceptibly, letting Jack go in just 
before him. 

In spite of the condolences and disappoint- 
ed ejaculations of his friends, Will felt hap- 


It was a genuine pleasure to look at Jack’s 
bright face, and know he would receive the 
much needed money. And then he had a 
delightful secret, which only One beside 
himself knew. It brought God so near to 
feel that He knew all about it, and was 
pleased with him. 

“Tt was the very best picnic we ever fiad,” 
he declared to his mother when he got 
home. 

“T shouldn’t think you would say so,” said 
his brother Frank,” when you got left so. I 
can’t see what was the matter with you, 
Billy. 

wil only smiled and said nothing, repeat- 
ing in hisheart these words, ‘‘For His sake. 
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Irritable Sete | 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment-and-a restored. appetite. May 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 
Y%,% ands lb. tins. 


At druggists, in 2-02., 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St:; New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 
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Rings 
py. He had won after all, but the victory |. 
was over self, the grandest of all victories. 


Does Great Things 


Convinced of the Great Merit of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“J am convinced that Hood’s Sarsaparilla isa 
good medicine, and does great things for the 
sick and debilitated. Years ago I contracted 
rheumatism, and every spring I have felt it un- 
less I could do something to prevent its attacks. 
One spring I concluded to try a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and its effect was a wonder and a 
pleasure. All symptoms of the disease disap- 
peared like magic, and I felt light spiri‘ed and 
cheerful. I could follow my occupation with 
vigor, and did not get tired.’”” THomas Parker, 
Box 35, Oglesby, Ill. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$1; six for 35. 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best.after dinner pills, 
aid digestion. 25c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OFFICIAL ROUTE TO BUFFALO TO B. Y. P. U. 
CONVENTION 


The Illinois Baptist Young People’s Union has 
selected the Wabash Line as the offivial route 
to the Eighth International Convention, to be 
held at Buffalo, July 14-17. 1898. The Chicago 
and Northern Illinois special train will leave 
Dearborn station, Chicago, at 2 Pp.m., Wednes- 
day, July 13th, arriving at Niagara Falls next 
morning at 6,and Buffalo at 7o’clock. Train 
will consist of Wagner sleepers and Wabash 
free chair cars. Write early for sleeping car 
reservations. For particulars, address W. L. 
LINDSLEY, asst. transportation ‘leader, 1114 
Monadnock building, Chicago. Write to F. A. 
Patmgr, A.G.P.A., 97 Adams st., for official 
folder, giving full information, maps, etc. 
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FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees) apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 
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JULY 7 TO 12, 1898. 
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Solid Vestibule Trains with Pullman 
Equipment, Observation Cars, 
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SPECIAL N. E. A. TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 


Call on nearest ticket agent for detailed in- 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. nsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


COLORADO 


’ qe 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Beautiful building. superior equipment. Terms liberal’ 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kuy Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of Illinois, 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
ROOM 1118, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opess Sept. 14. 


Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in allthe states. For catalogue 
address ELMER EK. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 
Title and Trust Bldg, Chicago, Nl. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, III. 
THE Cu10ago DiocEsaN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Kn 


oxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. -Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Novzs. Headmaster. - 


MARYLAND 


Boys School of St. Paul’s Parish, 


Baltimore. 
Free scholarships, board, and tuition, for boys from 10 to 
12 years oid, with good voices, soprano or ato. Apply 
with references and test. J. S. B. Hopexs, Rector. 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 

_ offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 
AO ee aR Mrs. JANEGR.H. BaANDALL, | 
* gus Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. AlJen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


A select school for Girls. Comforts of home. MR. 
ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E.uP. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


The Diving Church 


Educationai 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.M. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rey. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Dean, 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. Morean Dix, 
D.D., The Rev. Wa. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary's School, New York. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College nee ee Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y. 


Under the superyision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C. E, Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt.. Rey. C. T. 
Quintard. Rt-Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gallor, Rt. Rev. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


OHIO 


Harcourt 
Place 
Seminary _ 


The faculty of this school is 
composed entirely of college 
women, selected with regard 
not only to teaching ability 
but also to those qualities 
necessary to surround the 
pupils with the most re- 
fining and elevating in- 
fluences.. College:preparatory, 
academic and special.courses. 

Scholarships open toe 
few earnest girls who are 
unable to pay more than 
half the full charges. A! par- 
ticulars contained in catalogue—mailed, 
together with Gambier views, on request. 
MRS. ADAI. AYER HILIS, B. A., Prin., 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 


‘ ‘ FOR 
Bartholomew English and Classical School cris. 

Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, @. 
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OREGON 


Saint Helen's Hall, 


A Day »nd Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re open Sept. 15th. For caralogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


, s 
‘Trinity Plath == = © 
= Washington, Pa. 4 
A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
Equips boys for college or business. Num 
ber of pupils /imited; large corps of able instructors; .per- 


sea level; refined, elevating- surroundings. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH, A.M.,. Rector. 


Terms, $500. 


VIRGINIA 


s ’ 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28,1898 Fits boys for colleg 
or business. Catalogue sent. i 
L. M. BLAOKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For ca’al ‘gues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L.-Nicholson,:D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D:, Chicago; Rt.. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymotr, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B: Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


St. John’s Military. Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. 8S. T. Suytux, §.T.D,Pres., 
Delafield. WaukeshaCo., Wis. 


TO GUARDIANS. 


An associate principal of a well-established school wil) 
take charge of alimited number of orphan girls for the 
entire year. Address Box 41, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


TRINITY -COLLEGE 


Examinations for admission to the freshman class will 
be held at the office of I. H. S. Quick, Esq.. 95 Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 27, 
28, and 29, 1898. 

Candidates for admission must have completed their 
fifteenth year, and bring testimonials of good moral char- 
acter, 

Catalogues and specimens of Examination Papers can be 
obtained on application to the President, or to the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO GORN 


STARCH ~* 


For Puddings, Custards, Cakes 
and Planc-Mange. 
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FirtcHBURGR.R. ~ 
Boston, Mass, 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS 


Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 


For the Tourist Season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com; 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls,Watkins Glen, Glen 
Summit. Atlantic City, Asbury Park, etc. 

Chicago to Petoskey. Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will he sent free to any 
person interested, on application to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago. Ill. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLGHT QDPECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis, 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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Solicitor Wanted 


In the West. Address The Liv- 
ing Church, 55 Dearborn St , Chicago 


SEE ARE ARE Ae He Ae HE Ae ae He AE ae ae ae IE HE ae Ae HE ae ae ae ae Ree HE NE 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY TO WASHINGTON 


HEME HERE KE ME He Ke LE KE 
ate ae Hee ae ee she ae He HE 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell sell 
tickets to Washington and return at one fare 
for round trip, plus $200, July 8rd to 6th, ac- 
count meeting National Educational Associa- 
tion. Full information at nearest ticket agent, 
or address B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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A Soldier’s Housewife 


It is made of dark blue denim, and is ten in- 
ches long by seven wide. The pockets on the 
inside are of navy-bluecambric. The largest is 
four inches and a half deep, with the ends 
pleated in to two inches and a half. The lower 
edge is set on with a trifle of fullness, to give 
greater amplitude, the fullness being gathered 
at the top on a tape run into the hem. The 
lower end of the denim is turned up an inch 
and a half,for a hem, and this first pocket is set 
on to cover the edge of the hem. 

The smaller pocket above is three inches and 
a half deep, pleated in to two inches at the ends, 
and is overlapped about half an inch by the 
pocket below. This pocket holds a box of but- 
tons of the self-fastening kind, that require no 
sewing on, a small case of adhesive plaster, shoe- 
laces, and rolls of tape. Above it is a straight, 
flat strip stitched down, holding a comb; the 
strip isan inch and a quarter wide, and comes an 
inch short of the width of the case on the right 
side. The top pocket, of the same size as the 
second, is set on just below the upper edge. Its 
contents are small cards of black and white 
thread, pins,and needles. The needles are run 
into a red flannel leaf at the back of the pocket, 
stitched in with the binding of the case. The 
top of each pocket is pinned down to the denim 
back with a safety-pin. 

The edge is bound with black braid, and the 
case is to be rolled and tied, for which one pair 
of strings is placed at the upper corners, and a 
second three inches from the lower edge on the 
outside.—Harper's Bazar. 


Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’SENT , 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK CO.N.Y. 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


Women’s black straw hats may be given a 
new lease of life by revarnishing them, which 
really takes the place of dyeing. using some 
black sealing-wax pounded into small pieces, 
and over which enough methylated spirits to 
dissolve it has been poured; then mix thorough- 
ly ‘and apply with a soft brush to the hat, coy- 
ering every crevice of the straw. Blue straw 
hats may be freshened in the same manner, 
using blue sealing-wax.—-Ladies’ Home Journal. 


To dye feathers black, first wash them in a 
pint of boiling water in which half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda has been dissolved; then rinse and 
put in the dissolved dye as prepared for silk, 
holding by the tips of the stems and moving in 
the boiling water. Rinse in cold water, dry be- 
tween soft cloths and over a stove where they 
may be waved in the warmair. If the feathers 
come out too light a black add more dye. Curl 
with the back of a knife drawn under two or 
three fluifs of feather at a time, after heating 
the knife slightly over a warm iron, which 
makes it curl quicker. White feathers may be 
gently soused in warm soapsuds until clean, 
rinsed in clear water, and dried and curled, ac- 
cording to the plan given for dyed feathers. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. = 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C, Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, ut E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F st. N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANOES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATEsS.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fled position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted Jess than five lines. 


TuE hovsekeeper who is laying away her 
woollens for the summer may take an extra pre- 
caution against the ravages of moths by sprink- 
ling red pepper as well as camphor among the 
folds of the winter clothing. If this process 
makes our housewife sneeze in the preparation | 
thereof, she may solace herself with the thought 
that the cayenne will probably have an equally 
convulsing effect upon any enterprising moth 
who may venture to insert his pervasive probos. 
cis into the woollens. In the fall the garments 
treated to the red pepper may be hung out-of- 
doors on the clothes line on a windy day, and 
every vestige of the pepper will be blown away 
before the articles are used.— Harper's Bazar. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF N. E. A. 


One fare for round trip, plus $2.00, to Wash- 
ington, via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
July 8rd to 6th. Solid vestibule trains with 
Pullman equipment. Observation cars, dining 
cars. Magnificent scenery. Full information . 
at nearest ticket agent, or address B. N. Austin, 
G. P. A., Chicago. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. T. AttMAN, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘I 
find it a most valuable agent in atonic dyspepia 
and nervous exhaustion occuring in active brain 
workers.’’ 


‘*DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS 


THE HIGHWAY TO BEGGARY.”’ ! 
Be wise in time and use . : 
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Rt. Rev, William M, Brown, 


Bishop-coadjutor of Arkansas 
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Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-cl:.ss 
mail matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N 
-13th st., and Geo W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 2883 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 BE. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 ®latbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W.H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
Fst. N.W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be. by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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LLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS FREE 


j The “Church Beautiful” 
Altar Furniture—The Chancel— 
The Pulpit—Embroideries. 


vie & R. Laml 59 Carmine Street, New York 
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(FROM CHICAGO $19.50) 


Solid Vestibule Trains with Pullman 
Equipment, Observation Cars, 
Dining Cars. 


SPECIAL N. E. A. TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 


Call on nearest ticket agent for detailed in- 
formation, or address, 


D. B. MARTIN, 


M. P. T. BALTIMORE 


B. N. AUSTIN, 
G. P. A. CHicaeo gw 
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Canterbury Serge 


Our sales of Canterbury Thibet have been 
exceptionally large. These are the reasons: 


The superior goods. 
The fine trimming and finish. 
The low prices at which sold. 


We now introduce its hot weather com- 
panion 


Ganterburyp Serge 


weight only nine ounces to the yard, open 
to the air, holds shape, and is absolutely 
fadeless. Coat without back lining, light 
weight sleeve lining, skeleton vest, trousers 
lightly trimmed, an ideal summer suit. 
We keep down the price in spite of mene 
tariff and war conditions, 

Semi-clerical sack suit, $15.50 

Cassock Vest, $1.00 additional. 

When full amount accompanies order, we 
deliver free to any part of the United States. 
Money promptly back for the asking. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons. 


245 Broadway. 
New York. 


908 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Have You a Camera? 


De You Want Gn. 


Find among your acquaintances two who 
will become subscribers to THE LIVING 
Send us their names, with 
the cost of the subscriptions, $4.00, and 


No. 2 PEEK-A-BOO 


which costs at retail $4.00, The Peek-a- 
Boo has two view finders for pictures 
either vertical or horizontal, is fitted with 
the highest grade Achromatic Lens, holds 
three double Plate Holders, makes pictures 
3% x4'%,and is adapted to Instantaneous, 
Time or Flash Light Work, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EXACT SIZE OF PEEK-A-BOO PICTURE 
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‘Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Hotes 


E have referred to the energetic and 
successful labors of Bishop Rowe in 
Alaska. <A letter in the latest Spirit of Mis- 
sions says that the Church is now ‘‘very 
much in evidence at Sitka. We really have 
the hearts of all the American population.” 
It is satisfactory to know that the Board of 
Missions has been able to appoint a clergy- 
man, the Rev. W. M. Partridge, to continue 
the Bishop’s work in this important place. 
Another missionary has been appointed for 
Dyea and Skaguay, where there is a perma- 
nent population of about 5,000. The hospi- 
talat Skaguay is doing a most admirable 
work. Anepidemic of meningitis was tax- 
ing it to the utmost. The Bishop says: ‘‘We 
have made a profound impression upon the 
community. All have confidence in us.” In 
Juneau a comfortable church and parsonage 
have been erected, fitted up with electric 
lights and other modern improvements. 
Thus with few helpers and inadequate 
means to meet great and increasing de- 
mands, the good work goes on. In Bishop 
Rowe the Church has certainly a missionary 
leader of whom we may well be proud. 
ee 
T suggests curious reflections about the 
advantages of being an ‘‘Established 
Church,” when we read that at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, the Burial Board, consisting exclu- 
sively of Dissenters, while putting no check 
upon the funeral prayers of Dissenting min- 
isters, has issued an edict limiting the char- 
acter of those which the vicar may use. At 
the first meeting of this newly elected 
board, a resolution was passed forbidding 
the use of certain dedicatory prayers over 
graves in the unconsecrated part of the 
cemetery. At another meeting a by-law 
was passed, as follows: ‘‘A person shall not, 
in the unconsecrated portion of the ceme- 
tery, conduct any service having for its ob- 
ject the ‘consecration’ of the ground, with- 
out special permission of the board.” The 
intention evidently is to force the vicar to 
bury Churchmen in unconsecrated ground. 
Intolerance could hardly go further. As 
it cannot be imagined that such a board is 
invested with any such power as is claimed 
by this edict, it is expected that the vicar 
will pay no attention to it. 
So 
HILE asa rule in England rectors and 
vicars are appointed to the charge of 
parishes by persons who have inherited this 
right of appointment, or ‘‘patronage,”’ as. it 
is called, there are exceptional cases where 
the parishioners have the privilege of elec- 
tion. Clerkenwell, a district of London, is 
oneof these. In 1656 the patron of the par- 
ish, Edward Drake, ‘‘in consideration of a 
competent sum of current English money, 
granted, bargained, and sold” to represent- 
atives of the parish all his rights of owner- 
ship and patronage. Thus for nearly 250 
years this parish has had the right of elect- 
ing its own vicar. The suffrage, however, 
belongs to all the ‘‘inhabitants and parish- 
ioners” who are assessed on the poor rate. 
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This state of things belonged properly to a 
time when all the inhabitants were mem- 
bers of one Church. Practical as the Eng- 
lish are, they are very slow to adapt their 
laws and institutions to changed circum- 
stances, and in no sphere is this so obvious 
as in matters pertaining to the Church. 
Thus the inhabitants of Clerkenwell, 
whether they be Churchmen, or. Baptists, or 
Methodists, or Unitarians, or what not, go 
on voting for a vicar whenever the parish is 
vacant. Itis small wonder that the elec- 
tions have not always been peaceful, that the 
excitement sometimes resembles that of a 
Parliamentary contest, that there are per- 
sonalities and, occasionally, appeals to a 
court of law. But it will not do to speak of 
this method of electing a parish priest as 
parallel to that of the American Church. 
It would be regarded on all hands as the 
last extreme of absurdity to allow the selec- 
tion of the rector for a vacant parish to rest 
with all the inhabitants of a certain district, 
on condition of the payment of a civic tax. 
Our methods unquestionably have their dis- 
advantages, but they are such as arise out 
of the infirmities of human nature. 
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MISTAKE is made with regard to ‘‘Do- 

nothings” in the Churcb. There are no 
such persons. Those reputed to be such 
are always busy, either undoing what others 
have done, hindering them from doing 
something, or finding fault with what has 
been done or is going to be done. This last 
is their favorite employment—their forte. 
There is no other so prompt, efficient, and 
universal grumbler, as a general ‘‘Do-noth- 
ing.” 

eS tye 

STORY of the following description 

seems to have gained considerable cur- 
rency. It is said that at the General Con- 
veution in Minneapolis, in 1895, a church of 
the Lutheran denomination was all ready to 
come into the Episcopal Church, but with 
the proviso that it should be allowed to use 
its own ritual. This, however, the Conven- 
tion declined to allow, insisting upon the 
Prayer Book from cover to cover. The con- 
sequence was that the proposition for union 
came to nothing. All this is entirely desti- 
tute of any foundation in fact. No such ap- 
plication to the General Convention took 
place. Under our system, nothing of the 
kind could occur. Such an application 
would go to the Bishop of the diocese in 
which the church was situated. This myth 
as to a Lutheran church is perhaps founded 
upon the fact that there are in the diocese 
of Minnesota, and in some other localities, 
a number of Scandinavian congregations 
in union with the Church. The question of 
the validity of Swedish Orders came before 
the Convention, but no action was taken. It 
had no practical relation to the congrega- 
tions in question, since they are all served by 
clergymen who have been ordained accord- 
ing to our Ordinal. At the same Convention 
certain propositions, which we have recent- 
ly discussed, were brought forward, which 
would have had the effect of recognizing 
the status of such congregations as a normal 


part of our system. The defeat of those 
propositions did not affect the present posi- 
tion of these congregations, and so far as 
we are informed, none of them were in any 
way aggrieved. Nevertheless, out of these 
elements somehow, the myth has grown up 
which we have related above, and it is be- 
ing used from time to time ‘‘to point a moral 
and adorn a tale” to the disparagement of 
the Church. 


EN 


CONTEMPORARY describes the trick- 

ery and trappings that are employed by 
undertakers to rob death of its solemnity 
and to make funerals ‘‘pleasant” to surviv- 
ors. The reporter gives a ghastly picture 
of ‘‘the trappings, and the suits of woe,” 
designed to conceal the woe which all hu- 
man souls have to confront. Fashion will 
not withhold its folly even from the dead. 
It must even paint its lie upon the face of 
the corpse. It strives to make a covenant 
with death. The Gospel does not seek to 
cheat men so. ‘‘Dust to dust’’ is its solemn 
message, and it commits the body to the 
ground, looking for ‘‘the general resur- 
rection in the last day.” It places death 
before us in allits solemn reality, but bids 
us look forward to the victory over death, 
to the everlasting life of which death is the 
portal. 

Sone 


R. FILLMORE BENNETT, the author 
of the hymn, ‘‘The Sweet By-and-by,” 
died recently in Richmond, Ills. He was a 
veteran of the Civil War, and the author of 
nearly a hundred hymns, though his fame 
will doubtless rest on the one above cited. 
—Wisconsin is carrying her system of 
traveling libraries into the military camps. 
Each company of a regiment takes fifteen or 
twenty books in a box, and the boxes follow 
each other from one company to another 
through the regiment. The public library 
of Buffalo has likewise provided books for 
the Buffalo regiment. Admiral Cervera, 
says The London Chronicle, passed over a 
year in London, about twelve months since, 
when he resided with his daughter in Ken- 
sington. He is a manof about forty-eight 
years of age, and has a remarkalby refined 
cast of countenance, not usually associated 
with a sea-faring life. He did not go much 
into society while in London, but those few 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
retain a very agreeable remembrance of 
him and of his handsome daughter. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, who recently cele- 
brated his eighty-ninth birthday, is now the 
only man living who was a member of the 
House of Commons when Victoria came to 
the throne. Sir Thomas represented West 
Somerset from 1837 to 1847. He was an old 
and valued friend of Mr. Gladstone.—— 
The rabbis of Baltimore, Md., have united 
in an effort to secure a better attendance at 
synagogue and temple, by agreeing not to sol- 
emnize marriages between Jews and Jew- 
esses who do not attend divine worship at 
some Jewish house of worship, and also not 
to officiate at the funerals of those who fail 
to go to the synagogue. 
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Consecration of a Bishop-coadjutor 
for Arkansas 


The consecration of the Ven. Wm. Montgom- 
ery Brown, Archdeacon of Ohio, as Bishop- 
coadjutor of the diocese of Arkansas, took place 
in Trinity cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
feast of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, June 
24th. The consecrator was the Rt. Rev. W. E. 
McLaren, D.D., Bishop of Chicago, and the co: 
consecrators, the Rt. Rev. Cortland Whitehead, 
D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, and the Rt. Rev. 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor of South- 
ern Ohio. The presentors were the Rt. Rev. 
Geo. F. Seymour, D.D., Bishop of Springfield, 
and the Rt. Rev. Wm. A. Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
of Ohio. ; 

There was an early celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 7:40 0’clock. Morning Prayer was 
said at 9 o’clock, the Rev. E. W. Worthington, 
president of the Standing Committee, the Very 
Rev. A. L. Frazer, dean of the North East con- 
vocation, the Very Rey. Francis M. Hall, dean 
of the Cleveland convocation, and the Very 
Rev. R. O. Cooper, deanof the North West con- 
vocation, officiating, with the vested choir of 
Trinity cathedral rendering the music. « 

At 10:30 the procession entered the cathedral 
in the following order. The choir, the chapter 
of Trinity cathedral, the trustees of the diocese 
of Chio, lay members, the missionary commit- 
tee andthe Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese of Olio, general officers of the diocese of 
Ohio, lay delegates of Arkansas, clergymen of 
the dioceseof Ohio, about 60 in number, clergy- 
men of the diocese of Arkansas, the Bishop elect 
with attending presbyters, and the officiating 
bishops, with their chaplains. The procession- 
al hymn was “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” at 
the close of which the Bishop of Ohio read the 
ante-Communion office, the Bishop of Southern 
Ohio being epistoller, and the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, gospeller. The sermon was preached by 
the Rt. Rev. E. R. Atwill, D.D., Bishop of West 
Missouri, from St. John xxi: 15, ‘‘Lovest thou 
me more than these?’’ and was a strong presen- 
tation of the claims of the episcopate. The 
offerings are to be appropriated to the Arkan- 
sas Church and Rectory Building Fund. The 
music of the occasion was of a high order, and 
the offertory anthem, Mendelssohn’s ‘St. 
Paul,’ was especially beautiful. The certificate 
of election by the council of the diocese of Ar- 
kansas was read by Mr. John M. Daggett, sec- 
retary of the diocese; the certificate of the con- 
sents of the Standing Committees, by the Very 
Rev. C. H. Lockwood, president of the Standing 
Committee of the diocese of Arkansas, and dean 
of the Helena convocation, and the certiticate of 
episcopal consents, by the Rt. Rev. C. R. Hale, 
D.D., Bishop of Cairo. These papers severally 
upon their reading were placed in the hands of 
the registrar, the Ven. Fred’k W. Taylor, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Springfield, Ill. 

Hight bishops took part in the laying on of 
hands: The Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., of 
Chicago; the Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, D.D., 
of Springfield; the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt White- 
head, D.D., of Pittsburgh; the Rt. Rev. Boyd 
Vincent, D.D., Coadjutor of Southern Ohio; the 
Rt. Rey. Wm A. Leonard, D.D., of Ohio; the Rt. 
Rev. E. R. Atwill, Lb.D., of West Missouri; the 
Rt. Rev. C. R. Hale, D.D., Coadjutor of Spring- 
field; the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D.D., of 
Indiana. The litany was intoned by the Rev. 
T. C. Foote, and the Bishop elect was vested in 
his episcopal robes by his attending presbyters, 
the Very Rev. Douglas I. Hobbs, dean of the 
Little Rock convocation of the diocese of Ar- 
kansas, and the Rev. David F. Davies, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Divinity at Gambier. 
The Holy Communion was administered to the 
Bishops, and to those of the clergy only who had 
been assigned parts in the service. The reces- 
sional was hymn 522. 

Aft2r the close of the services at the cathe- 
dral, a breakfast was served at the Weddell 
House, to which the guests from abroad were 
invited, with the clergy and their wives, and 
many fciends of Bishop Brown. Grace was sung 
by the Trinity cathedral choir. Bishop Leon- 
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ard acting as toastmaster, called out a number 
of speakers who responded, every one of them, 
in the happiest manner. The Rev. F. B. Avery, 
secretary of the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese of Ohio, spoke in behalf of bis brother 
clergy warm words of affectionate regard for 
Bishop Brown, and in their name presented him 
with a beautiful pectoral cross. Bishop Brown 
responded in a speech in every way worthy of 
the occasion. The Rev. Mr. Lockwood, of Hele 
na, Ark., spoke of the warm welcome awaiting 
Bisbop Brown in the “land of flowers.”” He was 
followed by Mr. John M. Daggett, representing 
the laymen of Arkansas, who briefly emphasized 
hisremarks. Bishop McLaren spoke at first ina 
vein of tender reminiscence, and of gratitude 
that it had been his privilege to act as the con- 
secrator of a bishopin Trinity church where he 
had first administered the Holy Communion; 
and then by an easy transition, passed on to a 
strong and eloquent presentation of the great 
part which the American Church has to play in 
the development and ultimate eftect of our na- 
tional life. Mr. Jonn Thomas, now of St. Paul's 
church, formerly of Trinity, Cleveland, spoke 
as a layman of the great work that Archdeacon 
Brown had done for Church extension in Ohio, 
and in prophetic terms of thegreater work that 
he would do in Arkansas. Bishop Seymour 
made one of hischaracteristic ringing addresses, 
replete with humor, pathos, and eloquence. 
Bishop Hale pronounced the benediction, and 
with the farewells of the company, one of the 
happiest occasions in the history of the diocese 
of Ohio came to a close. 


The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting, June 14th, there were 
presert three bishops, eight presbyters, and 
nine laymen The Bishop of New Jersey was 
called to the chair. Attention having been 
called to the death of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Perry 
since the last meeting, the chairman offered 
commemorative prayer. 

From the treasurer’s report,it appeared that 
the receipts from contributions up to June Ist, 
were $29,000 larger than thoseof last year to the 
corresponding date. It was estimated, how- 
ever, that about $19,000 more than the average 
of contributions during the three summer 
months would be required to meet the society’s 
engagements to Sept. Ist. It was further shown 
tbat the receipts to June 1st from the Lenten 
offerings for the Langford Memorial Fund from 
2,763 Sunday schools, aggregated $72,574, show- 
ing an increase, as compared with last year, of 
256 in the number of schools, and of $5 566 in 
money. 

Communications were at hand from the Rev. 
Dr. William Henry Brooks, secretary, inform- 
ing the Board that theconvention of the diocese 
of Massachusetts had adopted the following as 
a standing resolution, to be printed every year 
in the journal: 

Resolwed: That the convention request every par- 
ish and congregation to contr bute at least one offer- 
ing in each year to the furds of the General Board of 
Foreign and Domestic missions; 
and from the Rev. Edward Cope, secretary pro 
tem, conveying the action taken by the Joint 
Diocesan Lesson Committee, in session at Pitts- 
field, Mass., June 7th, and reported in our last 
issue, 

Thirty-eight letters were presented from 
bishops having domestic missionary work within 
their jurisdiction. In every instance where re- 
quired, favorable action was reached. The to- 
tal amount contributed for the hospital at Skag- 
uay under the Bishop's emergency call, was 
$3,845.69, of which there was a balance in bank 
June 6th, of $2,666.65, as reported by Bishop 
Barker who has managed this matter for 
Bishop Rowe. Miss Heywood, the trained 
nurse who was appointed from Iowa, reached 
Skaguay, May 12th. At that date there were 
seven patients there under treatment. 

Letters were at hand from the bishops of all 
the foreign jurisdictions, and from a number of 
their missionaries. The Bishop of Shanghai 
reports that on St. Mark’s Day, in St. Paul’s 
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church, Hankow, he advanced to the priesthood 
the Rev. Messrs. L. H. Roots, G. F. Mosher, 
and S. I. Wang. He gives a detailed account of 
his up-river visitation, which will appear in the 
July Spirit of Missions, and says: ‘‘It isimpera- 
tive that as soon as possible we should proceed 
with the [Jane Bohlen] girls’ school building* 
and the residence for ladies in Wuchang, and 
also build a house in Hankow, where it is no 
longer practicable to rent quarters for the mis- 
sionaries.’? The Rev. Mr. Partridge states that 
Miss Lilly Funsten Ward who wasa teacher in 
the Jane Bohlen school, and who died on June 
27th last, left $2,000 in memory of her mother 
and aunt, which isto be used for the erection of 
a building for St. Paul's divinity school in that 
city, work having already been undertaken. It 
will contain 22 rooms including 14 single dormi- 
tories on the second floor, two of which will be 
reserved for foreigners. Hesays it is the first 
theological school building in all central China. 
He asks for contributions for the necessary out- 
buildings and servants’ quarters, and money 
for furnishing the rooms, say, $25 gold each for 
eight large rooms, and $15 for a bedroom. He 
adds interestingly: ‘The riot recently reported 
in the newspapers, at Sha-sze, was against the 
custom house officers who collect the new salt 
revenue, the people being very indignant that it 
should have been pledged to England for the 
recent loan. The missions were spared this 
time ” 

It was reported that the Rev. F. E. Lund and 
C. F. Lindstrom who had already served eight 
years in the China Inland mission, having been 
ordained by the Bishop of New York on Trinity 
Sunday, were sailing by the steamer ‘‘Island,’’ 
on the llth inst., expecting to visit their rela- 
tives in Sweden this summer, and thence pro- 
ceed to their new stations on the Yang-Tse 
river. The Rev. Robert E. Wood, lately of the 
associate mission, Trenton, N. J.. was appoint- 
ed to the China mission, and the Board ex- 
pressed its approval of the Rev. S. Harrington 
Littell’s arrangement with Bishop Graves, to 
work at Wuchang for one year experimentally, 
at his own charges. 

Mrs. Felix R. Brunot, finding that it was im- 
practible to carry out the purpose of her late 
husband and herself with regard to a separate 
leper hospital in China, has now devoted the 
money given for that object ($13,000) as follows: 
One thousand dollars to the Bishop of Alaska, 
and the remainder to Bishop Ferguson, for 
building purposes at Bassa and Cape Mount, 
where it is greatly needed. On April 24th, the 
Bishop of Cape Palmas, etc., admitted to the 
diaconate, N. H. B. Cassell and G. W. Gibson, 
Jr.,in Trinity church, Monrovia. The Board 
commended the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
church, Bassa, in that they have undertaken to 
support a teacher among the heathen in their 
neighborhood, and are maturing other plans for 
like work. Bishop Ferguson, on April 1st, laid 
the corner stone of the Irving memorial church 
at Cape Mount, funds for which werecontribut- 
ed by the late Mrs. Theodore Irving and her 
friends, in memory of her husband who for 
mavy years had been especially interested in 
African missions. 

The special committee upon memorials, ap- 
pointed some months ago, reported that a gen- 
eral tablet with regard to the Church Missions 
House had been placed in the entrance 
hall, a list of the secretaries, from the beginning 
of the history of the society, at the door of the 
office, suitable plates in the library and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary room (the latter not yet in 
position), marking the oneas ‘‘The Edson Li- 
brary,’ and the other as “‘The Mary A. Edson 
Hall,” as ordered by the Board at the time that 
large gifts for the building were made by Mr. 
Marmont B. Edson and hissister, both since de- 
ceased; that a contract had been given out for a 
stone cross upon the apex of the building, in 
memory of the Rev. Dr. Twing, and that a tab- 
let is in the chancel of the chapel, commemora- 
tive of his service, as well as one upon the op- 
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uted by the New York Diocesan Committee on Work 
for Foreign Missionaries. 
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posite wall, in memory of the Rev. Dr. Denison, 
they being the secretaries for domestic and for- 
eign missions respectively, who had had the 
longest terms of service up to the time of the 
election of a general secretary of the board of 
managers. It was further reported by the same 
committee, that a contract had been given out 
for the memorial altar, for which contributions 
had been received from members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Lang- 
ford, which is to be completed for All Saints’ 
Day. 

By resolution, the Junior Auxiliary Publish- 
ing Company, of Hartford, Conn., was recog- 
nized asan auxiliary of the Board of Missions. 

The auditing committee reported that they had 
caused the books and accounts of the treasurer 
to be examined to the 1st inst., and had certified 
the same to be correct. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.L’., Bishop 
Ciry.—At Grace Emmanuel church, the Rev. 
Wm. Knight McGown, rector, it has been ar- 
ranged to have daily prayers at the noon hour 
while the present war continues. 


The 9th annual graduating exercises of the 
Nurses Training School of St. John’s Riverside 
Hospital, Yonkers, took place June 24th. 


The City Mission Society hassecured a fresh- 
air headquarters located on Long Island Sound, 
near Stamford, Conn., and to be known hereaf- 
ter as Hope Orchard. It is within easy access 
of the city. 


The burial of Philip S. Hubschmitt, of the 71st 
New York regiment of volunteers, who died in 
camp at Tampa, was conducted by the Rev. 
John Huske, of St. Thomas’ parish, Mr. Hubb- 
schmitt being a member of St. Thomas’ chapel. 


Nine full members and 11 probationers were 
lately admitted by a special service to the Girls’ 
Friendly Society brauch at God's Providence 
mission, under the auspices of the City Mission- 
ary Society. The Rev. Dr, Littell officiated, and 
addresses were made by the diocesan president, 
Miss Wisner, and Prof. Roper. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
Dr. D. Parker Morgan, rector, active arrange- 
ments are making for the summer fresh-air work, 
at the country house of the parish,‘‘ The Rest,” 
at Copake, N. Y. It is expected that about 500 
persons will be provided for there during the 
summer, in addition ts some 250 to be sent to 
the seashore. 


St. George’s church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, rector, opened its seaside cottage at 
Rockaway Beach, on June 17th, and there will 
be five excursions a week during the season. 
So far, the receipts for this work have exceed- 
ed $3,000. The cottage accommodates 40 guests, 
who stay 5 days ata time. The average day ex- 
cursions number 100 to 250 persons. 


At the session of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
Mr. Geo. Edward Stubbs, Walter Henry MAall, 
and Richard Henry Warren, took part in a sym- 
osium on ‘Church music.’’ Mr. Hall com- 
mended boy choirs, as also did Mr. Stubbs, the 
latter pointing out the incongruity of vested 
female choirs. A special service for the associ- 
-ation was held at St. James’ church, June 26th. 


At St. Agnes’ chapel, of Trinity parish, June 
‘23rd, the wedding took place of the Rev. Chas. 
A. Hamilton, one of the curates of the chapel, 
to Miss Elizabeth R. Johnson, daughter of Geo. 
F. Johnson. The officiating clergy were Bishop 
‘Potter, the rector of the parish, the Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., and the vicar of the 
chapel, the Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D. D. The 
vested choir sang the nuptial music from ‘‘Lo- 
‘hengrin,’”’ and other musical selections. 


The Rev. Ebenezer Gay,a priest of the Church, 
-died at St. Luke’s Hospital, June 2lst. He was 
a native of Bridgewater, Mass., born in 1822, 
and for a long time was permanently identified 
with missionary work, establishing missions on 
both banks of the Hudson river. For five 
syears he was rector of St. Peter's church, Fer- 
.nandina, Fla., and for eight years was president 


The Living Church 


of the House of the Good Shepherd, at Tomp- 
kins Cove. on the Hudson. In 1863 he married 
a daughter of Col. J. B. Wood, a banker of this 
city. His widow and oneson, Mr. Alex Wood 
Gay who is financial editor of the New York 
Press, survive him. The funeral services were 
held at the chapel of St. Luke’s Hospital, June 
22nd, and intermeat was at Bridgewater, Mass., 
June 23d. 

At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, rector, took place June 24th, 
at the close of choral Evensong, the unveiling, 
by the distinguished actor, Joseph Jefferson, of 
a beautiful memorial window in honor of the 
late Edwin Booth. The congregation contained 
representatives of the drama, literature,and the 
learned professions, and many friends of Mr. 
Booth. Brief remarks were made by Mr. Jeff- 
erson, and Mr. William Bispham. The me- 
morial, which was erected by the Players’ Club, 
was executed from designs by the well known 
artist, John La Farge. It represents a mediav- 
al histrionic student, sitting with a mask in 
his hands, and absorbed in contemplation. The 
figure is almost life size. Below, in a fine archi- 
tecturalentablature, is a quotation from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Hamlet,’’? which Booth in his lifetime 
selected for his epitaph. Then follows the in- 
scription, ‘‘To the glory of God, and in loving 
memory of Edwin Booth.” 


At Old Trinity church, the Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, rector, a service of special interest was 
held June 23d. It was in memory of Dr. John 
Blair Gibbs who was killed in battle, and bur- 
ied on the field at Guantanaimo, Cuba, a few 
days ago. Qn either side of the aisle sat in a 
body 350 members of the University Club which 
had arranged for theservice. Perhaps the most 
touching circumstance with regard to the con- 
gregation was the presence of a large number of 
poor people whose faces bore elequent testimo- 
ny to the many acts of charity and kinduess per- 
formed by the deceased physician. There were 
also delegations of his classmates of Rutger’s 
College, and of the Bellevue Hospital Alumni 
Association, and many physicians of the city. 
The navy was represented by Rear-Admiral 
Erben, in command of the coast defense squad- 
ron, Commander Wellsfield, Lieutenant Com- 
manders Kent and Tremain, and detachments of 
U. S. marines and naval reserves in full uniform, 
to do military honors. Theservice opened with 
the impressive playing of the ‘‘Dead March in 
Saul,’? followed by ‘*Onward, Christian sol- 
diers.’? At the close a grand effect was pro- 
duced by the singing by all present of the ‘‘Star- 
spangled Banner,’ with full organ and choir 
accompaniments. 


Col. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, controller of 
the corporation of Trinity parish,died suddenly, 
June 23d, at his country seat, ‘Idlesse,’’ near 
Bayville, N. Y. He had been in apparent health, 
and in attendance on public duties the day be- 
fore. Col. Cruger was born in this city, May 
9th, 1844. While attending a European universi- 
ty the Civil War broke out, and he returned to 
volunteer in the army, receiving a commission 
as first lieutenant in the 150th New York volun- 
teers. Bravery at the battle of Gettysburg led 
to his appointment as adjutant of his regiment. 
In the Atlantic campaign, at the battle of Res- 
aca, he was twice wounded, and was carried 
from the field. As soon as he recovered he re- 
turned to service, and was brevetted major and 
lieutenant colonel. After the war he was for 
several years colonel of the 12th regiment New 
York militia. Engaging in real estate, he be- 
came a man of wealth and influen:e in the city. 
In recent years he was appointed controller of 
Trioity Corporation, a position formerly held by 
Gen. John A. Dix. In 1888 Col. Cruger was the 
Republican candidate for lieutenant-governor 
of the State. In the recent reform city admin- 
istration of Mayor Strong he was appointed a 
park commissioner, and was for a time presi- 
dent of the Park Board. Atalltimes he was an 
active promoter of clean politics,and was amanof 
strong public spirit. He was a member of the 
Church Club, the Union League, and several 
other clubs and prominent organizations, and was 
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a trustee of the New York Genealogical Socie- 
ty, the American Museum of Natural History, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mrs. 
Cruger (known to literature as ‘Julien Gor- 
don’’) has been in Paris for several months. and 
he was about to join her there, it having been 
his intention to sail the coming week. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—St. Mark’s church has taken 
title to a property on Bainbridge st., east of 
19th st., measuring 48 by 115 ft., for $29,000, sub- 
ject to a mortgage for $8,000. 


It is learned with regret that the Rev. Charles 
Logan, rector of St. Jude’s chureh, is seriously 
indisposed, and has been obliged to go to the 
seashore for his health. For the present, he is 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Rey. Rob’t F. Innes and Mrs. Innes, in 
charge of the Home of the Merciful Saviour for 
Crippled Children, have left for Avon-by-the- 
Sea, N. J., with the little cripples who will 
pass the summer there. The Rev. Mr. Innes 
has charge of St. John’s church, Avon, a sum- 
mer congregation. 


In the will of Sarah Gordon, filed for probate 
on the 18th ult., are five bequests of $300 each 
to five different charities for colored people; in- 
cluded among these are the Home for the Home- 
less and the House of St. Michael and All 
Angels. There was also a bequest of $500 to 
Wilberforce University, at Xenia, Ohio. ~ 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 10th 
anniversary of the ordination of the Rev. 
Charles S Lyons, rector of St. Alban’s church, 
Roxboro, a sermon was preached there on Sun- 
day morning, 19th ult., by the Rev. Dr. J. DeW. 
Perry, dean of the convocation of Germantown, 
who also delivered thesermon 10 years previous, 
when Mr. Lyons was ordained. 


The Rev. Alsop Leftingwell desires it to be 
understood that he is not in ill health, but that, 
having been slightly indisposed, he has obtained 
leave of absence from the South memorial 
church of the Advocate, with the explicit 
agreement to return in the fall. Mr. Leffing- 
well will pass the summer at Bar Harbor, Me., 
his father’s parish. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in connec- 
tion with the church of the Nativity, the Rev. 
L. Caley, rector, has lately obtained, by visita- 
tion, the names of some 1,500 men living in the 
neighborhood of the church, and has sent thema 
hearty letter of welcome to the services of the 
parish, which will be held during the summer 
months, on Sunday, at 10:30 a.M.and 7:45 P.M. 


In order to raise bonds for liquidating the in- 
debtedness of St. Timothy’s Hospital, incurred 
in erecting the large new annex, a meeting of 
prominent citizens and manufacturers of the 
21st ward was held at the hospital on the 
evening of the 16th ult. The probabilities are 
that a systematic plan for raising funds by the 
operatives of the different industrial establish- 
ments of the ward will be adopted, by which 
a small percentage of the wages received week- 
ly will be given to the hospital. A committee 
was appointed tocanvass the ward. The annex 
cost $13,000, one-half of which was subscribed 
by the Pencoyd Iron Works Co., on condition 
that the other half be raised by the hospital. 
At the recent lawn fete, held on the hospital 
grounds, $740 was realized. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution observed the 120th anniversary 
of the British evacuation of Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, 18th ult., on the old encampment 
grounds of the American army at Valley Forge. 
After the members had sung ‘‘My Country ’tis 
of thee,’’ the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, chaplain 
of the society, offered prayers, including those 
for the President, the Army, and Navy; after 
which the band played *‘Brandywine,”’ a quick- 
step composed by the British officers in Phila- 
delphia during the historic winter of 1778, forthe 
Meschianza. The oration was delivered by the 
Hon. Judge Pennypacker who, during the course 
of his remarks, said that though Washington 
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was a Virginian by birth, curiously enough, 
almost all of his great deeds were performed 
in this State. At the conclusion of his address 
the audience sang the Doxology, and the Rev. 
Mr. Hodge proonunced the Benediction. As 
usual, the majority of those present were 
Churchmen, including several of the clergy. 


Archdeacon Brady’s first service as chaplain 
of the lstregiment, Pennsylvania Vols., was one 
of the leading features at Chickamauga Park, 
on Sunday, 19th ult. The service was held in 
the grove in the rear of the camp, beginning at 
9 4.™M. Itwas attended by more than a thousand 
people, including General Poland and his staff 
officers, all the officers from the 1st Penna., 1st 
West Va., and 15th Indiana regiments. Chap- 
lain Brady was assisted in the service by Chap- 
lain Crawford, of the 2d Ohio regiment. The 
music was furnished by a choir of 22 from the 
regiments. A pulpit had been made of a stack 
of drums, decorated with silken folds of the 
Stars and Stripes, and flanked by stands of arms 
and the regimental guidons, with a background 
of gracefully draped canvas. Overhead were 
the arching branches of big oak trees, and in the 
shadow of this forest shrine sat and stood the 
congregation. The service was not strictly of 
the Church; it was distinctly interdenomina- 
tional. Among the announcements made, was 
that a friend had sent a pile of Roman Catholic 
newspapers for distribution, and those who 
wished were invited to help themselves after 
the service. Among the hymns sung were: 
“Oaward, Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘Whata Friend 
Ihave in Jesus,’ and the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The chaplain’s sermon was not long, 
but it was eagerly listened to by the large con- 
gregation. The entire service was a memorable 
one. 

SELLERSVILLE.—For the 4th season, the Holi- 
day House, maintained at this place by Holy 
Trinity parish, Philadelphia, on the 22d ult., 
opened its doors to the relief of the sick and 
weary mothers and children who, but for this 
institution, would be denied the comforts of a 
summer outing. Last season over 300 guests 
were entertained. The Rev. George G. Bart- 
lett, son of Dean Bartlett of the Divinity 
School, and the Rev. Dr. Fleming James will 
have charge of the Sunday religious services 
during the summer. 


Ocontz.—The lawn fete, for the benefit of the 
St. Paul’s Auxiliary of the National Relief 
Commission, which had been arranged to take 
place on the 21st ult., was seriously interfered 
with by the rain. Handsome decorations had 
been designed and donated by Sharpless Bros., 
of Philadelphia, and a fine band of music was 
provided by the generosity of Messrs. W. L. 
Elkins and P. A. B. Widener, of the same city. 
The arrangement of the broad grounds of the 
school was very effective, and showed the re- 
sult of much time and labor. Had the weather 
been propitious, there would have been a 
larger attendance; however, the fete was con- 
tinued in the evening, the grounds being gra- 
tuitously illuminated by an electric company, 
and very many patrons were present. The re- 
ceipts were about $700. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Bishop leaves Chicago in a few days to 
join his family at Point Pleasant, N. J. 


The Rey. Geo. N. Mead, of Berwyn, has gone 
East for an extended trip, mostly in New York. 
During his absence his church will be minis- 
tered to by the clergy of Chicago. 


Ciry.—To aid the work of the Sisters at the 
cathedral, pictures of the Bishop have been 
placed on sale at the Church Club rooms. 


The Rey. Francis J. Hall, instructor in the 
Western Theological Seminary and registrar of 
the diocese of Chicago, receives this week the 
degree of doctorof divinity from the faculty of 
Gambier Theological Seminary in Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio. From the same institu- 
tion, D. R. Brower, M. D., member of Epiphany 
parish, and deputy from this diocese to the 
General Convention, receives the degree of 
LL. D. 


Ge Living Churcy 


The Rev. James S. Stone, D. D., of St. James’ 
church, left on Sunday evening, with his wife 
and daughter, for Montreal, whence he will sail 
for England with his family, to be gone ten 
weeks. They will travel in England, Scotland, 
and France. During the trip the Doctor in- 
tends to give especial attention to the study of 
the latest developments in archzeology, espe- 
cially in Egypt. He will return in time for the 
General Convention. During Dr. Stone’s ab- 
sence the regular services of the,church will be 
maintained by the Rev. Edgar M. Thompson, 
assistant. 


At the session of St. James’ Sunday school, 
Sunday, June 26th, the last session until the 
fall, the school was examined by the superin- 
tendent to ascertain the banner class for the 
year. The competition was so close that four 
classes were selected to go through a more 
searching examination during the ensuing week. 
At this session 80 prizes were awarded for ex- 
cellence in scholarship, attendance, and deport- 
ment. The Sunday school picnic, Saturday,June 
25th, was attended by about 300. The children 
left at9a.™M.,in electric cars from State and 
Huron sts., for Rogers Park. Ice cream, lein- 
onade, luncheon, games, races, and prizes kept 
the children active and happy until 5 o'clock 
Pp. M., when they returned again by electric cars. 
The expenses of the picnic were subscribed by 
the members of St. James, and the picnic was 
one of the most successful in the history of the 
Sunday school. 

In the absence of the Rev. Mr. DeWitt. rector 
of St. Andrew’s church, services are held dur- 
ing the summer by the Rev. Mr. Perkins, from 
California, who now returns to clerical work 
after some years of retirement. 


The Rey. Harold Morse took personal charge 
of the two picnics of the Sunday school of Trin- 
ity church this week. The infant class, about 80 
children, went on Tuesday, to Jackson Park. The 
main Sunday school were to go to Pottawatomie 
Park, near St. Charles, Ill. About 400 children 
were expected to attend. The expenses of both 
picnics are met by the vestry of Trinity church 
by an appropriation of $200. 

The Rev. Charles H. Bixby, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Kenwood, has left with his fam- 
ily for Grand Haven, Mich., where they will 
spend the month of July. During Mr. Bixby’s 
absence the regular services, with the exception 
of the Sunday evening service, will be maintained 
by the Rev. David W. Howard. The Sunday 
evening service will be resumed the first Sun- 
day in September. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

Wolfe Hall has emerged from the cloud which 
overshadowed and threatened it, and is now on 
a safe footing. Mr. and Mrs. Reuben M. Strea- 
tor have assumed control,and Mrs. Streator 
who is a devoted Churchwoman and a -lady of 
great experience and success as a teacher of the 
higher branches of learning, will be the respon- 
sible head as principal, and also fill the chair of 
French and German. Mr. Streator who is an 
M. A. of Brown University, and a scholar of the 
highest attainments, will be the professor of 
Greek and Latin. Miss Anna A. Ryan, a gradu- 
ate of Wolfe Hall, class of ‘96, and of Cclorado 
College, will fill the chair of mathematics. Miss 
Madeline Brooks, a graduate of the Berlin Con- 
servatory of Music, will be teacher of music and 
vocal culture. Theother departments will be 
suitably filled before the opening of the Hall in 
September. There is now entire unanimity 
among Church people throughout the diocese 
with regard to the management of the affairs of 
Wolfe and Jarvis Halls. Much credit is due to 
the few zealous friends, lay and clerical, of these 
two institutions, who, through-good and evil re- 
port, worked steadily and faithfully for the end 
now happily accomplished. 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, 8S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
A sectional meeting of the Western New York 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in 
St. Stephen's church, Olean, the Rey. J. N. 
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Ashton, D. D., rector, June 1st and 2d. Choral 
Evensong was sung, after which the rector 
made a brief address of welcome to the dele- 
gates. Archdeaccn Bragdon next spoke on the 
principles of missionary effort. The Rev. Sid- 
ney Dealey spoke on the question,‘* What is mis- 
sionary work, and to what extent should it be 
taught??? The answer he found in the state- 
ment and command, ‘‘The world is the field,’” 
“Go ye into all the world,” etc. The Rev. W. 
C. Roberts dwelt upon inclination toward good, 
which, when strengthened, always finds a 
way to the desired end. Miss Sibyl Carter 
spoke of her work among the Indians. On 
Thursday the Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
at9a.M., immediately after which the regular 
business of the meeting was transacted in the 
chapel, Mrs. W. J. Halsey, president, in the 
chair ; 58 delegates, representing 19 parishes, re- 
sponding to roll-call. The report of the treasurer 
was most gratifying. Miss Carter gave an in- 
structive and inspiring talk on missions, paro- 
chial, diocesan, domestic, and foreign. An in- 
teresting letter was read from Miss Emery, 
sending greeting to the Auxiliary,in which it was 
stated that Western New York was represented 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary by 131 parishes. The 
offering at the services of this meeting 
amounted to $51.45. A report was read from 
the Olean branch, stating that since October 
24 meetings had been held, $54 raised, and arti- 
cles made to fill a large box,valued at $75,which 
would be forwarded to its destination in a few 
days. 


BurraLo.—J une 9th, the people of St. Mary's- 
oa the-Hill gave a reception to the rector, the 
Rev C. F. J.Wrigley, to commemorate the 15th 
anniversary of his rectorship. The Bishop and 
many of the city clergy were present, and 
joined in the felicitation. A handsomely carved 
and upholstered study chair was presented to 
the rector by one of the parish organizations, 
“The Daughters of the Church.”’ 


The church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. 
T. B. Berry, rector, celebrated the 10th anni- 
versary of its existence, and of the present rec- 
torship, June 12th and 13th. On Sunday, June 
12th, there was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at 8 o’clock, a small number of 
communicants being present. At 9:45 there 
was a reunion of former and present pupils 
of the Sunday school. At 1la.m., the rector, 
in his sermon, reviewed the history of the 
parish. Beginning with a church building, 
erected as a memorial to the late Kev. Dr. 
Edward Ingersoll, by hisfriend, the late Elam 
R. Jewett, and only seven communicants, there 
have been added in the 10 years, a substantial 
guild house and rectory; the church has been 
furnished with many beautiful memorial gifts, 
and $39,403 have been contributed; 172 persons 
have been baptized, and 94 confirmed. There 
are now 141 regular communicants. The parish 
has a vested choir and weekly Eucharists, and 
daily services are maintained. The music at. 
the morning service included King Hall's Te 
Dewm in Bb, Gounod’s “Send out Thy light,’ 
and Gilbert’s setting to Luther’s Chorale. The 
Bishop was present at the evening service, and 
confirmed 18 persons. On Monday evening a re- 
ception was held in the guild house, at which 
Bishop Walker and many of the city clergy 
‘were present, and congratulatory speeches 
were made. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Dioc- 
esan Union of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
was held in Christ and St. Paul’s churches, 
New Haven, June 18th and19th. The session 
opened with a business meeting in Christ church 
parish house on Saturday evening. Mr. M. K. 
Thomas, diocesan secretary, made his report. 
It showed that seven new chapters had been 
formed during the year,and that tuere were now 
seven junior chapters, with a membership of 75. 
The report of the treasurer, Mr. L. D. Russell. 
exhibited a balance of $10.27. The Rey. Mr. 
Woodcock held a Quiet Hour preparatory to the 
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corporate Celebration in Christ church on Sun- 
day morning. At 10:30 Sunday, in St. Paul's 
church, the Rev. O. H. Raftery preached. It 
was a fervent appeal for the same unselfishness 
and devotion to Christ as men were showing in 
their love for the country in heroic deeds and 
acts of self-consecration. In the afternoon, 
meetings were held in the church of the Ascen- 
sion. The archdeaconry secretaries made their 
reports. Dr. Sturgis spoke on ‘‘The example of 
the Brotherhood man, what it should be.”’ Mr. 
G. Harry Davis spoke of ‘‘The Brotherhood 
man’s work, what it lacks, and how it can be 
improved.’’ The special meeting for boys was 
enthusiastic, and was addressed by Mr. W. H. 
Owenand Mr. Davis. Inthe evening, at Christ 
church, the Rev. Mr. Woodcock and Mr. Silas 
McBee addressed a large congregation on ‘‘Man- 
hood and its responsibilities to the Church and 
society ’’ The old officers were re elected for 
the coming year. Mr. Hills Coles, of Hartford, 
was elected diocesan archdeaconry secretary. 
‘There was a fair attendance. 


New Haven.—The annual meeting of the New 
Haven archdeaconry assembled in St. Thomas’ 
parish bouse on June 2lst. About 20 priests 
were present,and several laymen. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a small balance on hand. 
The amount asked from the parishes in the 
archdeaconry was $300 in excess of the sum 
mamed last year. The archdeaconry, learning 
that nearly half of the increase of $750 for dioc- 
esan missions had been laid on New Haven 
€o., commissioned the standing committee 
of the archdeaconry to make a protest to the 
diocesan board of missions against this unequal 
apportionment. TheRev. W. A. Beardsley was 
re elected secretary and treasurer. The Rev. 
A. T. Randall, the Rev. Stewart Means, Mr. 
Thomas L. Cornell, and Mr. Frederick C. Earle 
were re-elected as a standing committee. One 
parish, the church of the Ascension, has become 
almost self-supporting since last year, and asked 
for only $100, instead of $200 as in the past. 


West Haven.—The Daughters of the King of 
this parish have presented a set of green hang- 
ings for the altar and chancel. This is the sec- 
ond gift these faithful workers have recently 
given. On a former occasion they gave a fine 
oak reredos. 


New Mirrorp.—All Saints’ memorial church, 
the Rev. Frank B. Draper, rector, has recently 
received from the women of the parish a 
set of chancel service books. A communicant 
has also presented, ‘‘from an old friend of the 
parish,’ a fine baptismal ewer, the work of the 
Gorham Mfg. Co. 


Woopsury.—The Rev. L. Robert Sheffield has 
recently entered upon the rectorate of St. 
Paul's church. Increasing congregations and 
interest mark already that the parish is deter- 
mined not to be behind in the increased activ- 
ity pervading the diocese. 


ToRRINGTON.—The splendid new stone church 
which the energetic Churchmen of this busy 
manufacturing town are erecting, is fast ap- 
proaching completion. A memorialaltar of pol- 
-ished marble and carved stone has been prom- 
ised the church, in memory of a devoted parish- 
iioner. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew began 
to hold service in the hamlet of Harwinton in 
the beginning of May. This place would be 
without the ministrations of the Church were 
it not for the rector of Trinity and his faithful 
co-laborers. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishon 
Mahion N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

June 15th, the competitive drill of the Shat- 
tuck Military School, Faribault, took place. 
Lieutenint Llonhausen, of the U. S. Army, said 
that he had never witnessed a finer drill. Over 
60 of the Shattuck graduates hold commissions 
in the volunteer army—one was with Dewey at 
bianila, one on the Oregon, and one on the Iowa. 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Dobbin, rectorof Shat- 
tuck School, gave his reception. June 16th, the 
Commencement took place. The earnest and 
practical speeches of the cadets all bore upon the 
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future welfare of our country. The Rev. Dr. 
Wilkins delivered the annual address. Bishop 
Whipple spoke impressively to the patrons and 
friends of the school, and said that Archbishop 
Tait, the great bishop statesman of England, and 
successor to Dr. Arnold at Rugby, was his ad- 
viser and counsellor in founding these schools, 
and that the faithful rector, Dr. Dobbin, had 
tried to carry out the advice which the Bishop 
had received from the Archbishop: 

Your school is as much a living being as any stu- 
dent connected with it. Its life is the sum of all the 
deeds of its pupils. Whenever there is esprit de corps 
in the school which will say to new pupils: ‘‘'You must 
not do this, it will injure our school,’’ your school will 
be a success 

The Bishop paid a tribute to the manly boys 
who had gone out from Shattuck, whose noble 
lives have witnessed to its success. The Com- 
mencement exercises were followed by a dress 
parade on the beautiful campus, under the 
command of Capt. Abbott, U.S. A., the honored 
commandant. 

Iowa 

A convocation of the Sioux City deanery was 
held at Emmetsburg oa May 10th and 11th, 
with the Rev. Dean George H. Cornell in the 
chair. Thesermon Tuesday evening was by the 
Rev. L. P. McDonald, D. D., who thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of preaching to his old parish- 
ioners. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
Wednesday morning by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Jackson; the Rev. W. H. Tomlins preached 
from I Pet. ii:17—‘:Love the brotherhood.” 
An address by the Rev. E. H. Gaynor on ‘‘The 
present tendency to concentration of wealth, 
power, and influence,’’ called forthan animated 
discussion in the afternoon. Interesting mis- 
sionary addresses were made in the evening, 
by the Rev. Messrs. T. F. Bowen, E. H. Gaynor, 
and L. P. McDonald. Good congregations were 
present, and the convocation left a favorable 
and helpful impression. The October meeting 
is to be held at Estherville. 


North Dakota 

Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

Bishop Morrison is engaged in another visita- 
tion of this extensive district. The work every- 
where in the State seems to be feeling the stim- 
ulus of his vigorous and ablesupervision. [n the 
the last six months, eight efficient clergy have 
been added to the active missionary force of the 
diocese, and as many fields supplied with regu- 
lar services. 


A new mission has been recently organized by 
Archdeacon Appleby at Walhalla, where there 
are about 20 Church families. 


The work among the Turtle Mountain Indians 
is to be taken up again; an Indian helper, for 
whose support the Bishop has sufficient funds, 
will be provided at once. It is also the Bishop’s 
intention to send another Indian helper to the 
Cannon Ball Reservation, and it is not improb- 
able that a third may be sent to commence a 
new work on the Standing Rock reservation. 


At Neche, where occasional services are being 
held in the Presbyterian chapel, there are good 
prospects also of a church edifice being erected 
in the near future, 


The Rey. A. T. Brown has been recently ap- 
pointed to the charge of Grafton, Drayton, and 
Crystal, with residence at Grafton, where the 
Church has awakened with stronger life. Serv- 
ices are held every Sunday at Grafton, alter- 
nate Sundays at Drayton, and occasionally at 
Crystal. Further north, at Pembina, on the 
Red river, the Bishop hopes to place a clergy- 
man, with charge also of St. Vincent and St. 
Joe River.on the Minnesota side. It is the Bish- 
op’s wish to place a deacon on the Langdon 
branch of the Great Northern R. R., who may 
serve Langdon, Milton,and Park River. The 
vacant missions of Buffalo and Casselton have 
just been taken in charge by the Rev. Thomas 
Walton, while the work at Dickinson, so long un- 
cared for, has received the Rev. J. P. Lytton as 
missionary. 

Archdeacon Appleby who so faithfully and 
successfully served the missionary interests of 
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the Church in the diocese of Minnesota, is doing 
yeoman’s work now in North Dakota. Services 
are held by him at Mandan, Bismark, Whape- 
ton, Mayville, and Larimore, until such time as 
those places may be served by regularly ap- 
pointed missionaries. 


The church at Grand Forks, upon the enlarge- 
ment and the improvement of which $1,400 was 
expended last fall, is fast becoming too small 
for the needs of the congregation. The parish 
has now over 150 communicants; 18 people 
were confirmed by the Bishop at his visitation 
June 2, and the rector hasa class of eight in 
preparation for the next visitation. 

At Fargo, plans have been drawn for a new 
church. the corner-stone of which the Bishop 
expects to lay sometime during the summer. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
TheChurch people of Mansfield have applied 
to the archdeaconry of New Bedford to organ- 
ize the mission, under the name of ‘‘St. Johnthe 
Evangelist.” 


The Farnum house has been hired by the rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s, Southboro, for use as a parish 
house. 


St. Martin's, New Bedford, St. John’s and St. 
Mark’s. Fall River, have given up all mission- 
ary aid from the diocese. Trinity, Canton, 
Christ, Plymouth, and St. James, Fall River, 
have done this in part. 


DoxrcuEsterR.—St. Mark's mission is in the 
rapidly growing district of Mt. Bowdoin, and 
worshiping in a little hall seating less than 100 
people, which is nearly filled every Sunday 
morning at its hearty Churchly service. It is 
expected to buy a lot as soon as possible, 
on which to put upa simple parish house, and 
afterwards a modest church. The mission has 
raised some $1,500, all that it can, and is appeal- 
ing for outside help. It isanentirely independ- 
ent mission, under the charge of the arch- 
deacon of Boston, and is more than a mile dis- 
tant from the nearest parish church. 


West GARDNER.—The Sunday school has given 
to St. Paul's a baptismal font. A new pipe 
organ has also been purchased. 


Boytston (Jamaica Plain). —St. Peter’s 
church, which has grown so rapidly, will soon 
relinquish the aid given it by the city board of 
missions. 


WattHamM.— The new Christ church was 
opened on June 17th, with an early celebration 
of the Holy Communion. At Evensong the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. T. F. Fales, the 
rector emeritus. The church is located on Main 
st.,opposite Spring st., and cost $42,000. The 
Fales’ memorial house adjoining is constructed 
of rubble or fieldstone masonry in the lower 
portion, and timber work above. In the base- 
ment, provision is found for boys’ clubroom, 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, shower baths, etc. 
The chapel is on the first floor, with a seating 
capacity for 175. The rector’s study and men’s 
club are also found on this floor. A nursery 
room for children, pantries, bath rooms,women’s 
club room, and Bible classroom are located on 
the second floor. The church will seat 512. The 
walls are of gray mottled brick, and the ceil- 
ings are of hard pine and oak. The Cooper 
window is replaced inthe new church. Other 
beautiful windows are the Parmenter memorial 
window, the gift of Mrs. Hamblin L. Hovey, 
and the Paine memorial window, the gift of the 
children of Mrs. Robert Treat Paine. The 
Bible is the gift of Bishop Lawrence, in memory 
of his grandmother, Mary Ann Appleton, who 
gave the parish its first copy of the Holy 
Scriptures nearly 50 years ago. The bason is in 
memory of Moses Endicott Osgood, formerly 
warden, and the pulpit is given by the Rev. T. 
F. Fales. 

Boston.—The dispensary for women and chil- 
dren in St. Andrew’s parish will be open all 
summer. The play-room and flower mission 
will also be carried on. This church is opened 
every day in the week, 
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Taunton.—St. Thomas’ church will have a 
carved stone altar and reredos, a memorial of 
the Bent family. A litany desk, font cover, and 
a fair linen Communion cloth have also been 
given, besides credence table and altar rail. 
This parish owns a Prayer Book 150 years old. 
Under great risk it was rescued from the late 
fire by the rector and senior warden. It was 
somewhat scorched, but has been re-bound, and 
is a very valuable copy. 

Swampscorr.—The Rey. W. E. Gardner, re- 
cently ordained, and formerly a lay-reader at 
Christ church, Medway, has taken charge of 
the church of the Holy Name. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The convocation of Washington held its an- 
nual meeting at the pro-cathedral, June 15th. 
There wasacelebration of the Holy Communion, 
the Bishop officiating. The Rev. Mr. Sontag 
was appointed secretary. The archdeacon, the 
Rev. Dr. Childs, read his report, dwelling upon 
the importance of the missionary work of the 
diocese, and detailing his visits to the various 
stations. The Bishop also made an address 
upon the same g2neral subject. The principal 
discussion arose upon a resolution offered to di- 
vide the diocese into two archdeaconries, one 
plan being to make 14th street in Washington 
the dividing line, and another that the city 
should constitute one, and the rest of the dio- 
cese the other, archdeaconry. It was finally de- 
cided that the Bishop should appoint a committee 
to consider thesubject. After recesss an address 
was delivered by the Rev. T. J. Packird, upon 
“How best to sustain and enlarge the work of 
the Church in the rural parishes, and the Rev. 
O. M. Kallee spoke on the ‘Relations of the 
Church to the colored population of the dio- 
cese.” The convocation voted to take steps for 
the formation of a St. Cyprian’s League, to as- 
sist in work among the colored people. 

During the summer months some much needed 
improvements and decorations will be made in 
Trinity church, the Rev. Kk. P. Williams, rector. 
They will include a memorial to the late be- 
loved rector, the Rev. Dr. T. G. Addison. 
Trinity Sunday was observed as the special 
festival day of the parish, and the offertory was 
for the decorative fund. 

The Bishop has been recently visiting the ru- 
ral parishes and missionary stations of the dio- 
cese. In Trinity parish, Charles Co., the Rev. 
John London, rector, he confirmed 23 persons in 
the church, and nine in the chapel. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Battimore.—-The closing exercises of St. 
Luke’s Hall, founded by the late Rev. Charles 
W. Rankin, 28 years ago, took place June 16th. 
Music and a flag drill»by the pupils of the pri- 
mary department preceded the address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. The Rev. James Briscoe, acting 
rector of St. Luke’s, conferred the diplomas and 
certificates. 


The closing exercises of Ascension church 
Day School, Miss Nora C. Robinson, principal, 
were held in the cbapel of the church, June 
15th. The exercises consisted of recitations on 
Cuba and Spain, songs, a May queen celebra- 
tion, and a scene from Longfellow’s *‘Spanish 
Student.”? The premiums were distributed by 
the rector of the church, the Rey. Charles C. 
Griffith, who also made an address. 


ANNAPOLIS.—The semi-annual meeting of the 
archdeaconry of Annapolis, which comprises 
Calvert, Howard, and Anne Arundel counties, 
was held in St. Anne’s church, June 16th, Bish- 
op Paret presiding. There was a preliminary 
service on Jnne 15th, at which the Rev. Charles 
C. Griffith and the Rev. W. H. H. Powers, D.D., 
made addresses. There was a large number of 
lay delegates and clergy present. Mission and 
Sunday school work of the diocese was dis- 
cussed. Among those who spoke were the Bish- 
op, Archdeacon Gray, the Rev. Messrs. C. J. 
Curt's, William Turner, Henry Gault, W. S. 
Southgate, D. D., C. Abbott, and J. P. McCo- 
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mas; and Messrs. Phillips, Murray, Forbes, and 
Iglehart. 


SyKEsSVILLE.—The Commencement exercises 
of the Warfield College School, the diocesan 
school for boys, were held June 15th, Bishop 
Paret presiding. An address was made to the 
boys by Mr. Joseph Packard, one of the trus- 
tees, after which prizes were awarded. The 
diploma of the institution was presented by the 
Bishop to Hugh W. S. Powers, son of the Rev. 
W.H.H. Powers, of Towson, woo is the first 
graduate of the institution, which was estab- 
lished about three years ago. Theoccasion was 
made especially interesting by the presentation 
to the school of a large and fine oil painting of 
Miss Susanna Warfield, through whose benefac- 
tion the school was established. It is the gift 
of friends of Miss Warfield who were her 
neighbors at Sykesville, and of officers and 
scholars of the school. 


Ex.icotr. Cirry.—-Bishop Paret visited St. 
John’s church, the Rev. Hall Harrison, rector, 
on Sunday, June 12th, and administered the rite 
of Confirmation to a class of four persons. He 
also confirmed eight persons at the chapel of 
the Good Shepherd, Jonestown, the Rev. C. S. 
Abbott, rector. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

On the evening of June lst, a well attended 
and enthusiastic meeting of interested citizens 
of the north-western part of the city of Milwau- 
kee, was held at 33d st. and Lisbon ave , to or- 
ganizea mission in that section, hitherto unoccu- 
pied by the Church. Bishop Nicholson presided, 
and a permanent organization was effected, and 
the various officers necessary to carry on the 
work were elected. The Rey. George F. Bur- 
roughs, curate of Christ church, was appointed 
to take charge of the new work, which will be 
called St. Andrew’s mission. A lot on the 
southeast corner of 33rd and Lloyd sts., has al- 
ready been purchased, and itis intended to erect 
a substantial church building there this sum- 
mer. 


The new church at Baldwin, St. Luke’s, was 
opened and formally consecrated (being free of 
debt) on May 27th. It is a beautiful edifice, and 
most economically built. The Rev. Wellington 
MceVettie, of Hudson, is in charge. 

The Rev. C. N. Spalding, D.D, late of Elk- 
horn, has been transferred by the Bishop to the 
diocese of Delaware. 

The Bishop has recently administered Confir- 
mation in the diocese as follows: Number last 
reported, 295; Hudson, 11; Pine Lake.7; Mineral 
Point, 8; Tomah, 3; Watertown, 10; St. James’, 
Milwaukee, (special) 2; St, Alban’s, Superior, 
39; church of the Redeemer, Superior, 14; Wes- 
tern Union,5; Lancaster, 2; Madison,26; White- 
water, 5; Trinity, Janesville, 16; Christ church, 
Janesville, 14. Total 457. 


Wednesday, June 8th, the ‘‘Year’s Mind” 
(seventh anniversary) of the death of the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Frederick Knight, fourth Bish- 
op of Milwaukee, was duly observed at the 
cathedral by a requiem celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. R. I. P. 


The Rev. George T. Griffith, of Vincennes, 
Ind., will have charge of the services at the 
Nashotah Theological Seminary chapel during 
July und August. 


PortaGeE.—The Bishop. visited St. John’s 
church and confirmed a class of nine persons, of 
whom six were adults, on Monday, June 20th. 
Owing to the loss of the church by fire last Oc- 
tober, the services were heldin the courthouse. 
The new church is progressing rapidly, and will 
soon be under cover, but is not expected to be 
ready for occupancy before Sept.1st. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

The Vermont Episcopal Institute at Burling- 
ton, the diocesan school for boys, closed for the 
summer vacation on June 7th. The Rey. H. Le 
F. Grabau, rector of Vergennes, made the ad- 
dress at the closing service, at which Bishop 
Hall! presided. 
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The closing exercises of the school year of Bish- 
op Hopkins Hall,were held June 9th. There was 
an early celebration of the Holy Communion in 
the chapel, followed at noon by the Te Dewm, and 
an address on Christian education, by the Bish- 
op who afterwards distributed the prizes and 
certificates in the school room. A good many 
friends were present, including a number of 
former pupils of the school, who have enlarged 
the alumne association. The school reopens. 
Sept. 20th. 

Kentucky 

Thos. U. Dadley, D.D, LL.D., D.C. L., Bishop 

The Rev. Thomas Prather Jacob, LL. B., 
died at his home, in Louisville, Sunday morn- 
ing, June 5th. Mr. Jacob was educated at the 
University of New Jersey (Princeton College), 
and practiced law in Louisville for some time. 
He then studied for the ministry, and was or- 
dered deacon and priested by Bishop Dudley. 
He served his diaconate under the Rev. Chas. 
E. Craik, D. D., at Christ church cathedral, 
Louisville, and then became rector of the 
church of the Advent, Louisville. His health 
failing him, he felt obliged to resign the rector- 
ate, which he did last December. The funeral 
services were from the church of the Advent, 
on Monday, June 6th. Bishop Dudley officiated, 
assisted by the dean of the cathedral, the Rev. 
M. M. Benton, archdeacon, and the Rev. A. R. 
Peters. The city clergy wereall present. His 
interment took place in Cove Hill cemetery. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of New Brunswick met on 
Tuesday, June 21st, at the parish of All Saints’, 
Navesink, the Rev. John C. Lord, rector. The 
Bishop was celebrantof the Kucharist. The ser- 
mon was by the Rev. J. A. Trimmer, and his. 
subject, ‘‘Christ and other teachers.’ The re- 
port of Mr. A. A. DeVoe, treasurer of convoca- 
tion, showed that whereas a year aco the treas- 
ury was empty, and the convocation nearly half 
a year behind in its payments, there was now a 
balance on hand, and all back bills were paid 
The afternoon session was an interesting one. 
The Rev. H. H. Sleeper, Ph.D., read a paper on 
the preparation, conduct, and result of parochi- 
al missions, and among those who spoke after- 
ward on the same subject, were the Rev. H. H. 
Oberly, R. P. Cobb, and E. M. Rodman. Inthe 
evening there was an interesting missionary 
service. The next meeting of the convocation 
will be held in November, at St. Paul's church, 
Trenton, the Rev. J. McA. Harding, rector. 

The Rev. C. M. Dunham who recently re- 
signed St. Luke’s parish, Metuchen, to accept a 
curacy at St. Luke’s, Germantown, has with- 
drawn his resignation, at the earnest request of 
the vestry and people of Metuchen. On June 
30th, the Bishop visited St. Luke’s, and con- 
firmed two candidates, in addition to a class of 
27 recently presented. On June 19th he visited 
St. John’s, Sewaren, for Confirmation, and dur- 
ing the month he has confirmed 21 candiiates 
from different stations of the Associate Mission. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D. Bishop 
ATHENS.—The rector and his wife were re- 
cently the recipients of the gift of a beautiful 


‘silver bowl, presented by their parishioners in 


commemoration of the 25th anniversary of their 
marriage. The bowl bears the following in- 
scription: 

The Rev. and Mrs. V. Hummel Berghaus. With 
the affectionate regards of their Athens parishioners. 
June 19th, 1898. 

On the preceding evening the congregation 
visited the residence of the rector en masse, and 
in behalf of the contributors, some 75 in number, 
Mrs. C.S. Maurice presented the bowl, with the 
following note: 

To Our Honored Rector ani Mrs. Berghaus: I have 
been deputed to present to you this silver bowl as a 
slight testimonial of the high esteem and affectionate 
regard in which you are held by every member of. 
your parish Our best wishes go with it for twenty 
five more returns of the day, and tkat the golden an-— 
niversary may still find you both in our midst. June 
19th, 1898. 
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The rector responded, briefly, for himself and 
Mrs. Berghaus, expressing his appreciation both 
of the gift and the feelings of love which had 
prompted it. Refreshments were served by 
memoers of the congregation, and the evening 
was sp2nt in a social way, to the pleasure of all 
who were present. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
New OrveaNs.—The rectory of St. Anna's 
church has just been put in thorough order, 
painted inside and out, and several modern im- 
provements added. Itis now one of the hand- 
somest houses on Hsplanade ave. 


The annual service of Trinity Brotherhood 
took place at Trinity church, June 5th, at 5:30 
p.M. A large attendance of representatives 
from the Brotherhoods of the city parishes were 
on hand, and with the members of Trinity 
Brotherhood formed a noble procession of men 
consecrated to the service of Christ. Dr. War- 
ner, the rector, assisted by the Rev. E. W. Hun- 
ter, said Evening Prayer, while the address 
was Gelivered by Mr. W.S. Parkerson, a well- 
known lawyer of this city, a vestryman of 
Trinity, and a member of Trinity Brotherhood. 
The address was very fine and was listened to 
with much attention. The theme was, ‘'The 
power of the Cross.’’ A large congrezation was 
in attendance, and the service was in every way 
a success. 


Long IsiIana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL, £3., Bishop 
The Bishop is filling the appointments de- 
ferred on account of his recent illness. During 
the past week many of the parishes have been 
visited, and unusually large classes confirmed. 


BrookLtyNn.—On the anniversary of the saint, 
the patronal festival was celebrated at St. Al- 
ban’s church, Canarsie, the Rev. Edward 
Heim, minister-in-charge. Taere was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, the Rev. J. W. 
Hill, celebrant. The Rev. George W. Lincoln 
delivered the sermon. Just before the service, 
there were placed on the altar memorial gifts, 
consisting of two Eucharistic lights and a beau- 
tiful altar service book, in memory of Mrs. 
Emma Matilda Miller; also a handsome brass 
missal desk, in memory of Mrs. Maria Elizabeth 
Gage, all of which were blessed by the officiat- 
ing prie-~t. There was used for the first time at 
this service, a set of beautiful red altar hang- 
ings, the gift of William M. Miller. 

The feast of the Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist was observed at the church of the Advent, 
the Rev. Henry B. Gorgas, rector. In the 
morning, there was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, the rector being celebrant. The Rey. 
Frederick Davis was the preacher. In the 
evening, a solemn Vesper service was held. 
Several of the clergy took part, and the Rey. 
Floyd E. West was the preacher. 


Hospital Day was celebrated at the Church 
Charity Foundation, on St. John Baptist Day, 
by a triple flag-raising, and by exercises con- 
nected with the graduation of the first nurse 
from the new training school for nurses at St. 
John's Hospital. Over 500 people were present, 
representing every church in the diocese. The 
graduation exercises were held in the chapel 
room of St. John’s Hospital. Miss Elizabeth J. 
Logan, the graduate, was presented with a di- 
ploma and medal by Dr. A. C. Bunn, the rector 
of the Foundation, who made a brief address, 
eutlining the work of the training school, after 
which refreshments were served in the lower 
hall. The flag-raising took place in the court 
adjoining the hospital. Tne Church flag, 36 ft. 
long, white, with a red cross, came first, and 
was sent to the top of the pole while the boys 
sang ‘Tae Church’s One Foundation.” The 
Church Charity Foundation flag came next, 
with the coat of arms of the society in the cen- 
tre. It was also 36 ft. long, and as it took its 
place beneath the Church flag, the boys sang, 
“Kternal Father, strong to save.’”? The Church 
flags were then hauled down, and the Stars and 
Stripes were thrown t) the breeze. As it 
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mounted gradually to the top of the pole, it was 
greeted with cheers by all present. Miss Wood- 
ruff recited Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,’’ 
after which all joined in singing ‘‘The Star- 
spangled Banner”? and ‘‘America.’’ The flag 
was saluted, and cheers were given for Miss 
Logan, Dr. Buna, and Mr. A. A. Low, who pre- 
sented the flags. After this patriotic outburst, 
every one adjourned to the inner hospital,where 
social converse was enjoyed. 


The report of the convention year of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, rector, shows that $68 682 28 has 
been collected and expended in that busy par- 
ish. 

WoopMERE.—The Guild of St. Agnes, of Trin- 
ity church Sunday school, held a fair at Hew- 
lett’s Hall, on June 29th, for the benefit of the 
Church Charity Foundation, in response to its 
appeal for funds to carry on its noble and di- 
versified charities. St. John’s Orphans’ Home> 
of Manhattan, has sent out a large number of 
children to its summer home in this place. 


GLEN CovE—The choir boys of St. Paul’s 
church have been enjoying a week in camp at 
Peacock’s Point. 


Hempsteap.—The Clericus Society of Queens, 
Suffolk, and Nassau Cos., met on June 238], 
at the rectory of St. George’s church, the Rev. 
Creighton Spencer, rector; 26 members and a 
number of guests were present. A paper enti- 
tled, ‘The origin and history of life,’’ rea by 
Dean Cox, of Garden City, was ably discussed 
by the clergy. After the meeting, those pres- 
ent were entertained by Mr. Spencer who 
proved an excellent host. 


DouGLaston.—The 68th anniversary of the 
founding of Zion church, the Rey. Charles N. F. 
Jeffrey, rector, was celebrated June 19th. Can- 
on Bryan was the preacher at the morning 
service. The rector made a short address bear- 
ing on the history ot the parish. The church 
was founded June 19th, 1830, by the Rev. Mr. 
Van Zandt. At that time,services were held 
in a small house near the present edifice, which 
was erected through the energetic work of the 
late Rev. Dr. Beari. Special services were held 
during the week, commemorative of the anni- 
versary, and on Thursday evening, a fair closed 
the celebration. 


SourHampton.—Services have begun for the 
summer at St. Andrew’s Dune church on the 
beach. On the 2nd Sunday after Trinity, the 
Rev. A. A. Morrison conducted the services and 
preached. 


Sac Harpor.—The Rev. Gordon T. Lewis, of 
Christ church, has returned from his trip to 
Bermuda, arriving at home on the 18th, the 
Rev. Gibson W. Harris, of St. Ann’s, Morrisa- 
nia, accompanying him. 


QueEeENs.—The departure of the Rev. William 
R. Watson from St. Joseph’s church is much re- 
gretted by the parishioners, and by the people 
of Queens at large. Mr. Watson preached his 
farewell sermon on the 3d Sunday after Trinity, 
and on the following Tuesday evening, a fare- 
well reception was held in his honor in the 
Sunday school room. He leaves to become 
curate to Bishop Whitehead, of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Watson was married June 
20th, at the cathedral of the Incarnation, Gar- 
den City, to Miss Rose Gearing, of Manhattan, 
the ceremony being performed by Dean Cox. 

The Rev. E. D. Cooper, D. D., archdeacon of 
Queens, who has been critically ill for the past 
three months, has gone to Sharon Springs for 
the benefit of the baths. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


Graduates aad former pupils of the State 
School for Deaf Mutes, to the number of 200, en- 
joyed a re-union at their alma mater in Indianap- 
olis, on June 10,11,12th. The Rev. Austin W. 
Mann who is an alumnus, officiated on the lat- 
ter day, which was Sunday. His text at morn- 
ing service was, ‘‘Follow Me.” In the after- 
noon, he gave an account of several of the Eng- 
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lish cathedrals that he has visited. At the close 
of this interesting gathering he left for the 
Michigan and Iowa re-unions, at Flint and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, respectively. Other meetings will 
demand his attention this summer, and it looks 
as if he will not be able to get away for a vaca- 
tion, which he has enjoyed only twice since the 
beginning of the Mid: Western Mission, 25 years 
ago. 


Mexico 

On Whitsunday, Bishop Kendrick dedicated 
the new permanent church for the English- 
speaking colony in the City of Mexico. The day 
will long be remembered by the large congrega- 
tion that assembled. The event was a unique 
one, for Christ church is the first church erected 
in Mexico for an English speaking Episcopalian 
congregation. It is a large and beautiful 
structure, built in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and on the opening day, when decorated 
with exquisite taste, it presented a very beau- 
tiful appearance. The altar, which had upon it 
a very massive brass cross, candlesticks, and 
flower vases, and was vested in a white frontal, 
was especially noticeable. The day began with 
an early celebration of the Holy Encharist, at 
which there was a large number of communi- 
cants, the rector, the Rev. E. C. Cree, M.A., 
being celebrant. At 11 o’clock the dedication 
service proper took place. A large surpliced 
choir assembled in the churchyard, and made 
the circuit of the church, singing a bymn 
written by the rector specially for the occasion. 
Bishop Kendrick was attended by the rector, 
the Rev. EH. C. Cree, and the Rev. B. N. Branch, 
a former rector, and the Rev. S. Orihuela, of 
the Episcopal mission. The Bishop conducted 
the dedication service, celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist, and preached a stirring and eloquent 
sermon. He preached again at Evensong, and 
on Trinity Sunday confirmed a large number of 
persons, mostly adults. The congregation is 
looking forward to the time when they again 
shall have the Bishop among them to consecrate 
the church. At present there is a debt upon 
the building. 


Tue Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
celebrated its 30th anniversary festival on 
Thursday, June ¥Yth. The festival, instead of 
being confined to one or two places, as in the 
past, was kept in nearly 80 churches, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. A correspondent 
gives the following: 

The annual conference was at the churcb of 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York city, at which 
the Rev. Dr. Clendenin preached a strong ser- 
mon on the Real Presence. St. Joseph's Ball 
was comfortably filled with associates who hed 
come to take part in the conference. In the ab- 
sence of the Superior-General, the Rev. T. Mc- 
Kee Brown was made chairman. The secreta- 
ry-general’s report showed a great amount of 
work done, and a aecided advance made in the 
last year; 35 priests and 170 lay associates have 
been enrolled—the largest increase in any one 
year since the Confraternity was established in 
this country. Is has now over 1,800 associates 
—not a very large number, but large when one 
considers that the Catholic movement can hard- 
ly be called popular, that the Confraternity 
for many years was under the episcopal ban, 
and was ‘‘everywhere spoken against.”? Grants 
of vestments and holy vessels were made to the 
amount of $8350. The reports from the Giffer- 
ent wards were very interesting, and full of en- 
couragement for the future. Seven new wards 
have been formed during the last year, making 
24 permanent wards. The treasurer-general’s 
report showed the receipts to have been $1 046.- 
93, this, also, being a large advance over former 
years. The Superior-General, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Grafton, sent an address setting forth the de- 
sirableness of the observance of the feast of 
Corpus Christi by the American Church, and 
the necessity of restoring the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to its rightful position as the chief act of 
worship on Sunday. The conference: ordered 
the address printed for distribution. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


OST people who are familiar with the 

political history and government of 
the United States understand the tremen- 
dous importance to the stability of our in- 
stitutions, of the Supreme Court. It is a 
unique feature of our Constitution, and may 
be said to be the one original invention of 
our great founders. All our other institu- 
tions strike their roots back into the Eng- 
lish soil from which our forefathers sprung, 
but England possesses nothing which corre- 
sponds to the Supreme Court. This is 
strikingly expressed by Justice Field in 
the letter which he addressed to the other 
members of the court upon his retirement, 
after thirty-four years of service—a term 
longer than that of any member of the 
court since its creation. After alluding to 
the immense multitude of cases ot the ut- 
most importance to the future prosperity 
and safety of the country, which have been 
passed upon in that court during the last 
third of a century, Justice Field says: 

If it may be said that all of our decisions have 
not met with the universal approval of the 
American people, yet it is to the great glory of 
that people that always and everywhere has 
been yielded a willing obedience to them. The 
fact is eloquent of the stability of popular 
institutions, and demonstrates that the people 
of these United States are capable of self-gov- 
ernment. AsIlook back over the more than a 
third of a century that I have sat on this bench, 
[am more and moreimpressed with the immeas- 
urable importance of this cour;. Now and then 
we hear it spoken of as an aristocratic feature 
of arépublican government. But it is the most 
democratic of all. Senators represent their 
States, and representatives their constituents, 
but this court stands for the whole country, 
and as such it is truly ‘‘of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.’? It has indeed no 
power to legislate. It cannot appropriate a 
dollar of money. It carries neither the 
purse nor the sword. But it possesses the 
power of declaring the law, and in that is 
found the safeguard which keeps the whole 
mighty fabric of government from rushing 
to destruction. This negative power, the power 
of resistance, is the only safety of a popular 
government, and it is an additional assurance 
when the power is in such hands as yours. 


a Gee 


Constitution I. 


REPORT has been sent to us from the 

diocese of Vermont on the proposed al- 
terations of the Constitution of the Church. 
It is confined to the consideration of the 
amendments passed in the last General 
Convention and coming up for final ratifi- 
cation next October, and passing over such 
changes as seem desirable, simply states 
objections to certain propositions. The 
criticisms thus suggested are worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

The General Convention, in pursuing the 
scheme of revision marked out by the Joint 
Commission, adopted only one article, or, 
rather, one Constitution, which, however, 
contains seven sections, embodying portions 
of the first three articles of the present Con- 
stitution, and relating to the General 
Convention itself. Independently of this 
scheme, certain amendments were passed to 
Article V. of the present Constitution, hay- 
ing to do with the division of dioceses. 

The first criticism of the Vermont com- 
mittee relates to the certification of the acts 
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of the Convention. The provision at pres- 
ent requires in'general terms that ‘‘all acts 
of the Convention shall be authenticated by 
both Houses,” but does not specify the exact 
manner in which this shall be carried out. 
The practice, as this report explains it, is as 
follows: 


Action requiring the concurrence of both 
Houses is sent to the other House by the House 
originating it, with the certificate of the secre- 
tary. If consummated, it is so recorded in the 
journal, which, at the conclusion of the Conven- 
tion, is attested by all the officers of the two 
Houses. If it be canonical action, it is certified 
to by a joint committee appointed by both 
Houses. 


By the amendment now proposed, it is re- 
quired that every act of the General Con- 
vention must ‘‘be certified by the signatures 
of the presiding officer and of the secretary 
of each House.”. The Vermont report ob- 
jects to this, on the ground that it is not de- 
sirable to put into the Constitution what is 
not of fundamentalimportance. Itis better 
to leave such points to ordinary legislation 
or parliamentary law. The analogy of the 
Constitution of the United States is referred 
to. This document contains no definition 
of the manner in which an act of Congress 
is to be authenticated, nor even any requir- 
ment that it shall be authenticated. The 
matter may seem comparatively trivial, but 
the principle is important, that nothing 
ought to find place in a Constitution that is 
not fundamental. It is worse than useless 
to give this sanction to things which are 
quite indifferent in themselves, and may be 
managed in a variety of ways without touch- 
ing any principle whatsoever. Everything 
of this nature should be left to ordinary leg- 
islation, that changes may be easily effected 
when practical considerations make it de- 
sirable. 


We may add thatif it is ever worth while 
to bring such matters under the category of 
fundamental law, it can only be when 
through long usage they have come to be 
regarded as part of a settled and unchange- 
able order of things. Certainly no novelty 
or experiment ought ever to be introduced 
in this way. The principle enunciated in 
the report should be applied with strictness 
throughout the whole work of Constitution- 
al revision. The temptation to which the 
framers of such documents are peculiarly 
liable, is that of putting too much into 
them, of confounding things essential with 
things unessential, and of forgetting that a 
Constitution is more properly a record of 
that which has gradually grown up and has 
stood the test of time—with such modifica- 
tions and safeguards as may seem needful— 
than a set of untried rules taking the place 
of those hitherto observed. 


The next objection is to the requirement 
itself, that every joint act must be certified 
by the signatures of four officers; namely, 
the Presiding Bishop and the secretary of 
the House of Bishops, and the president and 
secretary of the House of Deputies. As the 
Presiding Bishop is the senior bishop in or- 
der of consecration, he is necessarily a man 
of advanced age, and may at any time be 
unable to be present at the General Conven- 
tion, and hence could not authenticate its 
acts. If this requirement is to stand, it 
seems necessary that more express provis- 
ion should be made for asubstitute. The 
possibility that the death of one of the four 
officers whose signature is required, might 
at the close of the Convention invalidate 
important legislation, may, we suppose, 
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be guarded against by some general pro- 
vision to meet such an exigency, but it il- 
lustrates the embarrassments to which such 
a hard and fast rule may give rise. 


The second section of Constitution I. con- 
tains matter which is entirely new, so far as 
the old Constitution is concerned. It pre- 
scribes who shall be members of the House 
of Bishops, and what shall be necessary to 
constitute a quorum. So far as there has 
been any rule on these subjects heretofore, 
it has rested upon usage and canonical leg- 
islation. But the proposed Constitution con- 
tains one important change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Bishops. This relates 
to the case of bishops who have resigned 
their jurisdictions. According to the pres- 
ent rule, found in Canon 19 of Title I., a re- 
signed bishop can only retain his ‘‘seat, 
rights, and precedences”’ when his resigna- 
tion has been ‘‘by reason of advanced age 
and bodily infirmity arising therefrom.” 
This important limitation it is now proposed 
to remove, and to give a seat and vote to 
every bishop whose resignation of jurisdic- 
tion shall have been accepted. It is curi- 
ous to observe that a restriction akin to the 
present one, but less stringent, was struck 
out by the House of D2puties, against the 
wish of the bishops. A change like this, 
and its possible consequences, ought to be 
very carefully considered. Those conse- 
quences may be desirable, or they may be 
undesirable, but what they are or may be, 
ought to be clearly understood before this 
piece of legislation is finally ratified. It is 
plain that by this removal of a restriction 
which has heretofore existed, a check upon 
resignations for various causes will be re- 
moved. There have, no doubt, been several 
instances in the history of this Church 
where bishops would have been glad to re- 
sign their dioceses if it had been possible to 
retain the dignity and influence attaching 
to a seat and vote in the House of Bishops. 
Recent occurrences point to the possibility 
of new reasons for such action in the future. 
There are certain positions connected with 
the work of the Church as a body, which 
some have thought could be best filled by 
persons possessing the episcopal character, 
but relieved of diocesan responsibilities. 
The proposal to give such officials a seat 
in the House of Bishops, with all its rights 
and precedences, would assuredly remove 
one of the greatest barriers in the way of a 
new development in our working Constitu- 
tion. So far, the indications have been 
strong that the Church has no wish to see 
the development of episcopal functionaries 
without jurisdiction, discharging work of 
the highest importance undoubtedly, but 
quite foreign to the duties imposed upon a 
bishop at his consecration. 

The Vermont report also objects to the 
insertion in the Constitution of a section de- 
fining who shall be the presiding officer of 
the House of Bishops. It isa matter which 
the bishops have hitherto had entirely in 
their own hands. The present rule gives 
this position to the senior bishop in the or- 
der of consecration, At present, as the re- 
port before us says, “‘if at any time the 
bishops should come to regard it as inexpe- 
dient and unwise to impose additional bur- 
dens upon the oldest and feeblest of their 
number, they have full power to change the 
present rule.” It is evident that, as the 
number of bishops increases, the senior by 
consecration is inevitably a man of very ad- 
vanced age. It will soon be a rare excep- 
tion when the position under this rule falls 
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to one who is at all able to discharge its du- 
ties. Already it has been necessary to make 
special arrangements to meet this difficulty. 
For a long time the subject has been under 
‘discussion, and the need of a more practical 
rule has been widely acknowledged. It 
‘does not seem very wise, therefore, at such 
@ moment to bind the old and ineffective 
rule upon the Church in a new and string- 
ent form by embodying it in the Constitu- 
tion and making it almost impracticabie to 
‘bring about a change. 

Thus far this report treats of the new Con- 
stitution I., which is part of the general 
scheme of revision. Added to this, there 
‘are some pertinent criticisms of certain 
amendments to Article V. of the present 
Constitution, drawing attention to obscuri- 
ties and ambiguities which should not be al- 
lowed to pass without further amendment. 
The subject relates to the division of dio- 
ceses, but as it is covered by the later and 
more comprehensive provisions of the re- 
port of the committee of the House of Dep- 
uties, lately published, we shall not at this 
time dwell further upon it. 

The considerations presented in the re- 
port of the Vermont committee seem to us 
timely and important. Urged, as they 
‘doubtless will be, upon the floor of the com- 
ing Convention, they cannot fail to have a 
beneficial influence upon the proceedings of 
that vody. 

ee = 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXI. 


EOPLE often think those words of Christ, 
‘Unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away,” a 
very hard and cruel saying. How terrible, 
‘they say, it seems, that a man who has just a 
very little should lose that, We put the first 
part of the text in another way in our lit- 
erature. We say that ‘‘nothing succeeds 
like success.” Do you not every day see 
that to the rich and prosperous more riches 
and prosperity are constantly coming? A 
rich girl getting married, who does not need 
presents, gets always a hundred times more 
than a poor girl to whom the presents would 
be of the greatest service. The rector of 
the large and prosperous parish has a great 
deal more done for him than the poverty- 
laden and struggling priest in the obscure 
country town. Then on the other side: Do 
we not every day see people, just because 
they did not have a little more, losing what 
little they did have? Losing, for example, 
what they had paid on a lot, or a sum bor- 
rowed. Is not very often the loss of the lit- 
tle only the prelude to having everything 
taken from you? 
The text means, considered in the light 
of worldly wisdom, simply this: That suc- 
‘cess or failure are not matters of accident 
generally. Ido not say that they are not 
sometimes so. There are lucky men who 
are not able men, but we all know that as a 
general thing success or failure in life de- 
pends on a man’s industry, attention to his 
business, perseverance, and not to luck. If 
you startin life with even nothing, and care- 
fully attend to the little that comes to you, 
and make the most of it, is it not perfectly 
‘true that more will come to you? Or, on the 
other hand, if you begin with a little and do 
not husband it, or put it where it will grow, 
or look after it, you will soon lose that little. 
Certainly, I need noc pursue the illustration 
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further. Our Lord uses the worldly truth, 
as He very often used the things of this 
world, material and immaterial, to illustrate 
a spiritual truth. He means to say to His 
followers: In the world, the man who 
makes use of his advantages gets more ad- 
vantages—‘‘to him that hath shall be given”; 
—and the man who will not make use of 
what he has, saying it is nothing, will lose 
even that, and become worse than noth- 
ing—‘‘from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.”’ It is ex- 
actly the course in God’s dealings with the 
soul. Take a man who knows little or noth- 
ing about the Christian religion, about the 
great doctrines of the Gospel, about his re- 
lations to God, but who wants to know, who 
puts himself in the way of knowing, who is 
willing to come to church and when there 
to make good use of his time, really praying 
and listening, and not gaping around at 
every one, or letting his thoughts go wool- 
gathering, why to him shall be given. The 
little knowledge that he had, the vague and 
dim idea of God,and the Lord Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit of God, and the Church and 
its sacramental gifts; the two or three drops 
of living water that his cup contains, all 
this shall be changed. To him will be given 
a spiritual insight into what was dark, his 
soul will grow, his nature will broaden. 
How often have I seen people of the smallest 
education and capacity attain great spirit- 
val understanding, simply because they had 
a receptive heart. They were steady, they 
were constant, they prayed, they li:tened, 
and to them much was given. 

Do you ever think of some things that 
God has given you, whieh, if you im- 
prove, will bring you more? For example, 
God has given you a birthright in this glo- 
rious country, a land where Christ is 
preached and given in the sacraments, where 
the public sentiment is on the side of truth 
and virtue and righteousness. Think what 
tools there are to work with, what weapons 
are puc into a man’s hand with which to 
fight vice and crime and to regenerate so- 
ciety. Contrast your possession of these 
with some African tribe attempting to rise 
higher when the public sentiment for gen- 
erations has been that lying and stealing and 
murdering was right, and life just a stye,a 
cesspool, a foulmorass. Against what odds 
they must work, but for you the way is so 
open. All around you, you can see that 
wherever common-sense, joined with earnest 
faith and supplied with necessary funds, is 
applied to the sores upon the social body, a 
healthy state setsin. Alas, we will not use 
what we have. We let the weapons ready 
to our hand rust and decay. We walk over 
the gold mines, we will not dig them out. 
But remember that if we esteem all our 
privileges as nothing, if we will not employ 
our liberty, our privilege as voters, our right 
as Christians, our splendid gift as Catholics, 
we will lose what we have; even our 
present poor religious condition will dete- 
riorate, even our flickering love and faith 
will go out. Remember that there have 
been splendid civilizations which let them- 
selves drift,and where are they now? So 
will it be with Americans if they fail to ap- 
ply to their society the great gifts which 
have come to them, and use only for selfish 
ends, liberty, knowledge, wealth, influence, 
and Christian training. 

spo 

F all the crowns of Europe were laid at 

my feet in exchange for my books, I 
would spurn them all.—FENELON. 
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A Provincial System for the 
Church in the United States 


BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D.D. 


HE coming assembly of the Church in 
General Convention is one of unusual 
importance. The Reports of the Committees 
on the Constitutions and Canons will bring 
before it business which in, the extent of its 
details and the gravity of its bearing on the 
policy and prosperity of the Church, will put 
its legislative wisdom and capacity to the 
severest test. Indeed, it is seriously to be 
apprehended that the final outcome will 
only afford another proof of the incapacity 
of so heterogeneous, unwieldy, and in good 
part undisciplined, a body, for any clear, 
consistent, and conclusive action on matters 
of any special breadth and complexity. Be- 
sides, this experience goes to show that in 
such cases the common feeling of the Con- 
vention is that ‘‘the eternal years of God 
are hers,” and that ina multitude of coun- 
selings and the deferring of action to the 
‘‘more convenient season” of the next trien- 
nial gathering, ‘‘there is safety.” ‘‘The 
mills of the gods grind slowly,” it is true, 
but then they really do grind. 

Among the multifarious matters which 
are to come before the General Convention, 
it seems to me that there are, so to speak, 
three ‘‘burning questions,’ questions which 
before all others should command prompt 
attention and decisive action. These are 
the questions of the provincial system; of 
marriage and divorce; and of Church unity. 
The first concerns the Church as an organic 
body adapting itself to the new demands 
made upon it by its greater expansion, more 
varied needs, and increased ecclesiastical 
dignity and importance. The second touches 
its vital relation to thesanctity of marriage, 
to domestic peace and purity, and to social 
virtue and stability. The last concerns the 
integrity of our Catholic faith, order, and 
worship, as related to outside religious or- 
ganizations which evince any disposition to 
recede from a state of schism and alienation. 
The first two necessarily appear in the or- 
der of business as determined by the Reports 
of the Committees on Constitutions and 
Canons. The last has not only become ina 
measure a chronic ailment, but a triennial 
outbreak of it has also been predicted in dis- 
tinct terms. We were plainly told at Min- 
neapolis that we should hear of it again. 

Of these questions, the one to be consid- 
ered here is that of provinces, or the estab- 
lishment of a provincial system in the 
Church in the United States. On important 
grounds it may be also regarded as the one 
imperatively demanding the first attention 
of the General Convention. Tne greater 
body of the legislation contemplated by the 
Reports of the Committees on Constitutions 
and Canons, relates to matters already more 
or less regulated by existing law. Hence, 
in their case, incomplete or deferred action 
involves no serious gap in the existence or 
continuous operation of law. The wheels of 
government, so tospeak, will goonrevolving 
with no new jar, eccentricity of movement, 
or diminution of speed. With regard to 
those matters, the case will simply be, 
“That which hath been is that which shall 
be, and there is nothing new under the sun” 
Conventional. 

But in this other direction, as concerning 
the organic structure of the Church, its re- 
distribution of conciliar powers and duties; 
its consequently modified modes of operation; 
any real and progressive action on the part 
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of the General Convention with regard toa 
provincial system is practically fundamen- 
tal to its legislation on those other matters, 
and should therefore come first. Unless this 
is done, the result will be, as our experience 
ia the last General Convention shows, a vast 
amount of inconsequential discussion, a lav- 
ish waste of time, and no little weak and in- 
articulate legislation upon minor matters 
which would, in most cases, have settled 
themselves had the major question, that of 
the provincialsystem, been first satisfactor- 
ily disposed of. In such a body, and with 
such a mass of matter in detail before it, it 
was a fatal mistake to take order, as was 
there done, for the consideration of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Constitutions and 
Canons seriatim. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that that mistake will not be repeated in the 
coming General Convention. If that seria- 
tim order is to be adopted by this Conven- 
tion, we may as well regard the provincial 
system as already consigned to ‘‘the tomb 
of all the Capulets.” 

Turning directly to the subject, it must be 
observed, first, that although the question 
of establishing a provincial system in the 
Churchin the United States has only with- 
in a recent period come distinctly before 
the General Convention, it is neither a new 
one nor the invention of an upstart set of 
dreamers ard doctrinaires. Those who are 
familiar with the columns of The Church 
Journal of the past generation, are aware of 
the significant fact that at an early day the 
subject attracted the attention of two of the 
wisest and most conservative prelates of the 
time, Bishops Lee, of Delaware, and Smith, 
of Kentucky. Ata period when the Church 
was, asit were, awaking toa sense of what 
it simply had, instead of looking forward to 
whatit might be, these grave thinkers, with 
a statesmanlike forecast, discerned not only 
the Church’s coming need of such a system, 
but even marked out its local lines, with a 
wisdom which has not been approached in 
the more recentschemes. Indeed, had these 
schemes been expressly devised to evade 
and conceal the broader and better plans of 
Bishops Lee and Smith, they could not have 
come nearerthe mark. It is, then, a perti- 
nent question, whether we should not now, 
when the subject has become one of such 
immediate and exciting interest as may dis- 
tort our judgment, recur to the well- 
weighed and far-seeing counsels of those 
venerated pioneers in the movement. For 
myself, l have to say frankly, that in this 
discussion I shall simply endeavor to follow 
in their footsteps as marking the only sound 
path of safety and success. 

Again, as we are in no small degree a 
Church of alarmed apprehensions, and are 
hence on the constant lookout for something 
that may ‘‘disturb our peace” or create a 
Popish stampede in our ranks, it will be wise 
to note the fact that the movement in be- 
half of a provincial system is not the work 
of hierarchical ambition or a desire for mere 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement. It is true 
that there is much in the age that is calcu- 
lated to foster such false motives and aims, 
and hardly enough of a pervading personal 
religion among us to hold such aims and mo- 
tives in absolute check. Nevertheless, the 
candid observer cannot fail to see that as 
the movement really originated with 
Churchmen who were altogether above the 
reach and influence of*such unworthy con- 
siderations, so it will be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue and become a characteristic of 
our organic order and life only through the 
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efforts of men of like broad and unselfish 
principles and aims. In the hands of the 
scheming and ambitious, it is sure to fail. 
Hence there is no just ground for anti- 
hierarchial suspicion and alarm, no more 
than there is for our other too common trep- 
idations. A Church of divine origin and 
authority ought to have the faith and cour- 
age of its claims. 

Still further, it must not be supposed that 
our provincial system can be shaped or de- 
termined in its organic form by any of the 
provinces which elsewhere or heretofore ex- 
isted in the Church. Only so far as they 
afford abundant warrant for our adoption of 
a provincial system can they be of special 
use tous. Our conditions, both as regards 
our national order and life, and our dioc- 
esan lines and relations, are so entirely 
unique, that our system must be substan- 
tially our own. The Church in this country 
is, in Catholic Christendom, so absolutely 
sui generis, that she has got to be, here as 
elsewhere, a law unto herself. Nor can we 
gather hopeful guidance from our own pre- 
vious essays in this direction. Evenas bare 
approaches toward a provincial system, 
what we have done has been of so hesitant, 
feeble, and partial a character, that, if they 
serve any good purpose, it will be chiefly in 
showing what we are not to content our- 
selves with doing. Unless we contemplate 
making a sheer ecclesiastical fiasco, we 
have got, in our provincial legislation, to 
move along broader, bolder, and more de- 
cisive lines. 

That a provincial system of such organic 
breadth and grasp nas become not only im- 
portant, but even necessary, will appear 
from various considerations. In the first 
place, the extent of the Church’s growth, 
the wide expanse of territory which it now 
covers, and the consequent number and di- 
versity of the relations and interests which 
it must reach and influence, demand a more 
systematic and compact order than that 
which sufficed for its earlier, narrower, and 
less aggressive state. What will suffice for 
infancy will not answer for manhood; and 
what will answer for a mere kingdom, will 
not suffice for an empire. As an illustration 
of this, take our existing national system as 
one of united States or provinces. The es- 
tablishment of this system was, of course, 
due to the previous existence of the differ- 
ent colonies, and the consequent local asso- 
ciations, interests, and even jealousies 
which forbade their consolidation into one 
indivisible State or nation. Hence, the pol- 
icy of uniting them as distinct provinces, so 
to speak, under the form of a Federal Union, 
was of necessity adopted. But it is easy to 
see that, as we now stand, with our vast ex- 
panse of territory, the extent and diversity 
of our local interests, and the magnitude of 
our various enterprises, that policy was as 
wise for the future as it was necessary at 
the time. How effectively it now enables 
us to distinguish between local and general 
affairs, to conform to the laws of economy in 
the distribution of labor, and to relieve the 
general government of a vast burden of mi- 
nor affairs. Now, in proposing to establish 
a provincial system in the Church, we are 
seeking the same ends, but we have to pro- 
ceed in areverse order. Our governmental 
fathers erected a nation on the basis of ex- 
isting provinces, we have to erect our prov- 
inces within an existing Church. 

This leads to another important consider- 
ation—that of the existing and growing un- 
wieldiness of the General Convention as a 
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deliberative body, and the burdensomeness: 
of its triennial meetings. The difficulty at- 
tending the transaction of business in a. 
body so large, so mixed in character, and 
embracing so many with little knowledge 
of Church affairs and as little experi- 
ence in conciliar business, is too well known. 
to need more than a mere mention here. 
Not a few of our common sayings bear pro- 
verbial testimony to the existence of the 
evil; and the often mooted question of re- 
ducing the Convention ratio of representa- 
tion is equally in evidence. Then, too, the: 
cost in time and money of supporting its 
triennial meetings has grown to be some- 
thing serious. It is certainly vastly dispro- 
porticnate to the actual amount of the leg- 
islative results. A wise economy would 


seem to call for some means of lightening” 


the burden thus imposed upon the Church. 
Now it is not difficult to see how far a sound 
provincial system, with a just distribution 
of labor between the yearly diocesan coun- 
cils, triennial provincial councils, and, per- 
haps, a septennial General Convention,. 
would go towards a proper correction of 
these manifest and growing evils. That 
they have been endured so long is credit- 
able to the Church’s patience but does not 
speak well for her wisdom. 

Still further, it cannot but be apparent to- 
all thoughtful observers that with the in- 
creased number of dioceses, their widely 
scattered location, and their large inde- 
pendence of each other, some clearer and 
closer bond of union and harmony between 
them than any afforded by the General 
Convention, is greatly needed. In the 
present system, there are many matters not. 
reached by the General Convention which, 
under unregulated diocesan action, are not, 
and cannot be expected to be, adjusted in, 
any really consistent, harmonious, and 
Churchly manner. That each diocese, even 


in what may be considered minor matters, - 


should be so far ‘‘a law unto herself” as to 
allow things permitted in one to be pro-- 
hibited in another; that judicial rulings in 
one should be quietly overruled in another; 
and that in any of them there should be no: 
adequate appeal from the erroneous or un- 
just decisions of a lower court to one of 
higher capability and authority—these: 
things appear neither seemly nor right ina 
Church of God. The necessity of a provin- 
cial system to the existence of proper courts 
of appeal is already recognized; the 
other consideratio s which argue for its es- 
tablishment have been too generally over- 
looked; but they must be taken into ac- 
count, if we are ever to havea provincial 
system of any real dignity and force. While 
the securing of proper courts of appeal is 
important, that is not all that is needed:. 
nor would it give the province enough to do. 
to keep it from dying of inaction. When 
the proper case comes up, a court of appeal 
should be accessible; but how many such 
cases are there likely to be? Canons are 
plenty, but cases are scarce. 

The bearing of a system of provinces, 
erected on proper lines, cn the general 
aspect of the Church as systematically or-- 
ganized in just accordance with its dignity, 
dimensiors,and growing demands, might be 
urged in addition to the foregoing consid- 
erations. But as this depends on the lines 
of provincial demonstration and the limits. 
assigned to the provincial powers and func- 
tions, they belong to a later stage of the. 
discussion. 

(To be continued.) 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Outlook 

Dory, Nor Venceance.—On the historic morn- 
ing when Admiral Dewey sailed into the harbor 
of Manila to face a hostile fleet and a line of 
hostile forts, the signal which he hoisted to his 
fleet did not read, ‘Remember the Maine,*’ but 
“Keep cool, and obey orders.’? These simple, 
manly, characteristic words are typical of the 
English-speaking races in their heroic moments. 
They are free from sentimentality, from pre- 
tentiousness, and from the spirit of the lower 
passions. The decisive word at Manila was 
not Vengeance, but Duty; and that is the 
word which ought to be associated with that 
splendid achievement. The people of this coun- 
try have not forgotten the Maine, and will not 
forget it; but they are not remembering the 
Maine in aspirit of vengeance. If they were, 
the present war would be an unjustifiable reviv- 
al of barbarism; a dealing with Spain on the 
same basis as that on which Spain dealt with 
the world three centuries ago. This is not a 
war of vengeance; it isa warof duty. it will 
‘be found that its heroic leaders will not echo 
the words of flamboyant political speakers or 
rhapsodical politicians. They will express 
on every occasion that deeper sense of responsi- 
bility, that larger conception of opportunity, 
which comes to the front in every great crisis 
in which men of English blood are concerned, 
and the domination of which explains the 
achievements of the English speaking race and 
its immense influence in the affairs of the 
world. There are some remnants of paganism 
in America, but America has not gone into this 
war inthe spirit of paganism. It has not gone into 
this struggle under the influence of passion or 
of hate; it has been driven into it by historic 
necessities, by a sense of intolerable wrong- 
doing, and by the conviction that it is laid upon 
us asaduty. 

The New World (R. C.) 

‘s ANOMALOUS.”’—We read in the last issue of 
Tar Livine CuurcH that the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Augustus Briggs who was ordained to the diac- 
onate of the Episcopal Church last month, is 
to continue his work as a professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York. The tenure 
of a professional chair that stands as the repre- 
sentative of pure Presbyterianism by a deacon 
of the Episcopal Church impresses us as some- 
what anomalous. In tne face of the hue and 
cry raised against Professor Briggs and his doc- 
trines, it cannot be viewed by those gifted with 
a sense of the incongruous as other than amus- 
ing. If it makes but little difference to the 
Presbyterian Church what the views and 
teachings of its divines are,why all these bitter 
accusations of heresy we have heard, and 
which Dr. Briggs has heard from his former 
brethren of the Presbyterian denomination? If, 
on the contrary, it makes considerable differ- 
ence (as we should suppose) to a Church what its 
clergymen, and especially the professors of its 
seminary, profess and teach, how is it that an 
avowed Episcopalian, with the order of the diac- 
onate, can hold a chair ina Presbyterian semi- 
nary? Perhaps, however, this is a much ado 
about nothing—a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. Reese F. Alsop is changed 
from the Hotel St. George to 127 Remsen St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Vhe Rev. James F. Bullitt’s address is changed 
from 1904 Walnut st., Philadelphia. to Parkersburgh, 
Pa., he having taken charge of AScension mission at 
that place. 

The Rev. Fred Wm. Burge, recently ordained at 
Garden City, has become the assistant to the Rev. 
Scott M. Cooke, at St. John’s church, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 

The Rev. Charles R. Buker sailed for Europe June 
25th, in the steamer **Umbria.”’ 

The Ven. Archdeacon Chas. D. Cooper. D.D., is to 
spend his summer vacation at Cazenovia, N. Y. 

The Rey. Edward H. Clark, priest-in-charge of 
Grace church, Pontiac,and neighboring missions, will 
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spend the month of July at Haverhill, Mass., where 
he will take duty at Trinity church. 


At the late Commencement of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., the degree of LL. D, was conferred 
on the Rev. Edward O. Flagg, D. D., who delivered the 
address to those graduating. 

The Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor has received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of divinity, from the Universi- 
ty of the City of New York. 


The address of the Rev. Wm. Poyntelle Kemper, 
M. A., is 384 Kane Place, Milwaukee. 

The Rev. Alsop Leffingwell isto spend the summer 
at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Bisbop McLaren’s address from July 6th to Sept. 
6th. will be Point Pleasant, N. J. 

The Rev. S. B. Moore is now rector of St. Anne’s 
church, Calais, Me. 

The Rey. Lewis G. Morris has assumed the tempo- 
rary charge of St. Paul's church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Address 19 W. New York st. 


The Rev. R. E. Pendleton is now in charge of St. 
Thomas’ mission, Alamosa, Colo. 

The Rev. Robert Perine, canon-in-charge of All 
Saints’ cathedral. Spokane, Wash., will spend the 
month of July witb friends in New York city and vi- 
cinity. His address from June 27th to Aug. 5th, will 
be 105 Pearl st., Paterson, N. J. 


The address of the Rev. W. Richmond is changed 
from Wyoming, Ill., to 2293 Jennings st.. Sioux City, 
Ta. 

The Rev Dr. C. Ellis Stevers has been resting at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Rev. William F. Shero. headmaster of the 
Yetts Institute, Lancaster, Pa., is in temporary 
charge of the church of the Holy Trinity, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


The Rev. Chas. E. Taylor having associated himself 
with the Grammar School of Racine Cyllege, and be- 
ing in residence there, desires to be addressed in care 
of that institution. 


The Rev. H. R. Wadleigh has become vicar of the 
chapel of the Incarnation, New York city. 


Yo Correspondents 


W. H. B.—We do not know of any concise and ac- 
curate account of the Old Catholic movement and the 
present position of Old Catholicism in America. 


M.—(lt) The Sunday services are not complete un- 
less the Holy Communion is celebrated. The ‘’Ante- 
Communion” by itself is not a ‘service,’ yet if the 
clergyman will not, or thinks he cannot, hear it, pro- 
vision is made for reading that much of the Commun- 
ion Office. While it hasa c2rtain practical utility in 
such cases, it is a+ reat mistike torest satisfied with 
it as wsubstitute for the Eucharist. (2) We do not 
know what is meant by a‘'Collect Hymn.” Itisa 
term not known in Liturgiology. (3) In 

“Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown,”’ 
the subject of the verb ‘‘rests”’ is ‘‘head.”’ ‘‘A youth”’ 
is in apposition with the personal idea contained in 
the word ‘“‘his.’’ Tnisis called logical apposition as 
opposed to grammatical. (41) The language quoted 
from Kingsley is extravagant. The hymn referred to 
is probably ‘Days and moments quickly flying,” and 
the line, ‘‘As the tree falls so must it lie.’’ There has 
been no “intercalation” of this line from the hymn 
into Holy Writ. 


Ordinations 


The Rev. Thomas James Purdue was ordained dea- 
con at Omaha, by Bishop Worthington for the Bishop 
of Marquette, March 16th, and appointed to De Witt, 
Neb. : 

Mr. Frederick Joseph Bate was ordered deacon, 
June 20th, in Grace church. Ishpeming, by the Bishop 
of Marquette. The candidate was presented by the 
Rev. John W. McCleary, the Ven. Archdeacon Robin- 
son assisting in the service. 


On St. Barnabas’ Day the Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire advanced to the priesthood the Rey. William 
Palmer Ladd who has been in charge of St. Barna- 
pas’ mission church, in Berlin, during the past year. 
The Rev. C.H. Brent, of St. Stephen's church, Bos- 
ton preached the sermon. 


On the Tuesday in Whitsun week, in the chapel of 
St. Mark’s Schoo], Southborough, Mass., by permis- 
sion of the Bishop of Massachusetts, the Bishop of 
Vermont ordained to the priesthood, the Rey. Walter 
Harriman Cambridge, a master in St. Mark's School, 
but canonically attached to the diocese of Vermont. 


At All Souls’ church for the deaf, Philadelphia, on 
the 2d Sunday after Trinity, Bishop Whitaker or- 
dained to the diaconate, Oliver John Whildin, a grad- 
uate of the Gallaudet College for Deaf-Mutes, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Bishop Whitaker was assisted in the 
service by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., 
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of New York; C. O. Dantzer, of Rochester, N. Y.; J. 
H. Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo, and J. M. Koehler, rector 
of All Souls’. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, and interpreted by the Rey. 
Mr. Koehler. The Rev. O. J. Whildin is to go to 
Grace church, Baltimore. 


There has seldom been a more dignified or beauti- 
ful service than that of Trinity Sunday at Christ 
church. Elizabeth, N. J., when the Rev. #. Briggs 
Nash was ordered deacon. The venerable Bishop of 
Springfield, the Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, acted 
as ordaining Bishop, and the Rev. Dr. W.C. E. Body, 
of the General Theological Seminary, was the 
preacher. At the High Celebration the Bishop was 
celebrant. The music, Eyre, in E, was well rendered 
by achoir of 30 boys and men. Mr. Nash, who bas 
been organist at Christ church, will remain as junior 
curate, and will also be in charge of the music. 


C Sficial 


MINUTE 

Adopted at the annual meeting of the trustees of St. 
Mary's school: 

WHEREAS, The Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Mary's School, has during the year now clos- 
ing, completed the thirtieth year of his rectorship of 
tlis institution. therefore be it 

Resolved: That we, the Board of Trustees of St. 
Mary’s school. Knoxville, Ill.. in our annual meeting, 
do hereby extend our hearty congratulations to the 
Rev. Dr. Leffingwell upon this happy event. Weare 
thankful to Almighty God that the venerated and be- 
loved rector of St. Mary’s has been so long spared and 
sustained to carry on the great work in which he and 
his faithful coadjutors are engaged: and we earnestly 
hope that many more years of usefulness are betore 
him as the succ ‘ssful head of this institution, which 
has accomplished so much for the education of Ameri- 
can girls; 

Resolved: That these resolutions be spread upon the 
record, and that an engrossed copy of the same be 
presented to the Rev. Dr. Leffingwell. 


Died 
CARR.—Entered into rest, on Whitsunday, 1898, Lu- 
cretia Eleanor, widow of Wm. Hart Carr, in the &7th 
year of her age. Funeral services at St. Mark's 
church, June 2d. 
Hopexkiss.—Marion Wilson Hodgkiss, June 24th, at 


St. John’s rectory, Wilkinsonville, Mass., aged 11 
years. 

In Pace. 

Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES-- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED» 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece,. 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel-. 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA, 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By young clergyman, now rector Cana- 
dian diocese, curacy city church or sole charge, musi- 
cal, energetic, good preacher. Address 'RECTOR,”’ 
care of Livinc CHURCA. 

WANTED CLERGYMAN.— Would like a married man 
of middle age,energetic, and good Sunday school vw ork- 
er. Address J. I. MONKS, JR., Wardea, Watertown, 
S. D. 

A NASHOTAH graduate, Englishman. of 13 years’ ex— 
perience, destres parish or missionary work. Living 
salary. Excellent references. Box 423, Hibbing, 
Minn. 

WANTED.—A Solicitor in Missouriand Iowa. A sal- 
ary and permanent pusition to one whose ability is 
demonstrated. Address P, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 


PERSONS having no use for THE LIVING CHURCH 
after reading, would confer afavor on many a Texas 
soldier by sending it to the REV. W. K. LLoyD, chap 
lain 3rd Texas Infantry, Austin, Texas. 

° 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, July, 1898 


3. 4th Sunday after Trinity. 
10. 5th Sunday after Trinity. 
17. 6th Sunday after Trinity. 
24. 7th Sunday after Trinity. 


Green. 
Green. 
Green. 
Green Red at Even- 


song.) 
25. Sv. JAMES, Apostle. Red. 


31. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


In April Time 
BY MARGARET DOORIS 


In April time I planted seed, 

Hope hovered near and blessed the deed; 
Days came and went, the sunshine beamed 
And warmed the earth; the while I dreamed 
Of other things, the joy. the strife,— 

The seed was springing into life. 
‘One glorious morning-time LI found 

It allin green above the ground; 

Was it the April rain that fell, 

Or wind and dew, or sunshine spell, 

That tended most to make it grow? 

I watched each day, but do not know. 

The summer came, and sweet perfume 

Oft entered many a darkened room; 

All bright and fair my flowers beguiled 
The weary sufferers till they smiled, 

And everyday to me it seemed, 

That Joving eyes upon me beamed,— 
While gathering blossoms from the seed 
To cheer the sick, Hope blessed the deed. 


London, Ohio. 


of \F the last vigil in the obsequies of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, a writer in The Daily 
Chronicle, in closing, says: 

But here we were, kneeling around the cof- 
fined clay of the greatest champion of the op- 
pressed, the greatest giver of light and liberty 
of all earth’s statesmen of this fast dying cen- 
tury. And surely from allour hearts went forth 
the prayer that William Ewart Gladstone’s 
wonderful life of straightforward, loyal Chris- 
tian daring (now so generously recognized, not 

“only by friends, but by the foes of the past), 
might bear rich fruit in urging many to like en- 
deavors in their own humble way, and that the 
unfinished battles that he has left his followers 
to wage, might be fought to the end ina like 
spirit of manly, but patient persistence. 

Eight o'clock rang out solemnly from Big Ben, 
the watchers rose from their knees, and rever- 
ently mounting the black steps that supported 
the coftin, pressed the lips to the raised cross 
that runs along the lid, in a last, tender fare- 
well. Gladstone is dead, but of him surely, for 
dear England's credit, it may be said that— 

“His soul goes marching on.”’ 
Beeb, Yipee 

T a meeting of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation of Texas, the president, General 
Brinkerhoff, said: ‘‘I want to putiton record, 
with all the emphasis I can command, that 
if we are to make any large progress in the 
reformation of prisoners, or in the preven- 
tion of crime, or in the bettermentof man- 
kind, we must utilize more fully than we 
have hitherto, the religious element which 
is inherent in the universal heart of man. 
You may call it superstition, if you will, but 
the fact still remains that man, though he 
may be a mere animal, ‘whose little life is 
rounded by a sleep,’ and ends with the 
grave, is, nevertheless, the only animal 
whose life is governed by what he believes, 

-and who rises and falls in accordance with 
his moral ideals.” 

=~ 
CORRESPONDENT writes to The 
Church Times: 

No one took greater interest in the Holy 
Eastern Church than the late Mr. Gladstone, 
and I cannot understand why the pathetic an- 
them sung at the Czar’s funeral, and brought to 
England by the late Prince Henry of Batten- 
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berg, to be sung at his own, has not found a 
place in our anthem books or collections. It 
seems to be particularly applicable to the memo- 
ry of the great Churchman who fell asleep on 
Ascension Day: 

Give rest. O Christ, to Thy servant with Thy saints, 
where sorrow and pain are no more, neither sighing, 
but life everlasting. 

Thou only art immortal, the Creator and Maker 0’ 
man, but we are mortal, formed of the earth,and unto 
earth shall we return, for so didst Thou ordain when 
Thou createdst me. Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return. 

All we go down to the dust, and weeping o’er the 
tomb, we make our song. 

Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia. 

Give rest, O Christ, to Thy servant,with Thy saints, 
where sorrow and pain are no more, but life everlast- 
ing. p. 

~ 4. — 


Mr. Gladstone in Church 


HE Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL. D., the anti- 

quary, contributes some personal remin- 

iscences to the Daily News, from which we 
cull the following: 


It has been well said of the great man, in an ap- 
preciative notice in a journal most hostile to his 
general political and social aims, that of him it 
might truly be said right through his career, in 
the fine words of Scripture, that ‘the walked 
with God.’’ The secret of his religious and 
earnest life was that he was earnest in church 
and in his devotions, realizing after the simplest 
fashion that worship was communing with God. 
I remember him well at the great national serv- 
ice of thanksgiving at St. Paul's, on the recovery 
of health by the Prince of Wales. I wasin a 
good position towards the front of the north 
transept, and during one of the more thrilling 
parts of the service, a gentleman next me whis- 
pered: ‘Just look at Mr. Gladstone, is not his 
face beautiful!’ He was right; the light was 
shining down brightly on the clear-cut features, 
almost in profile, and there was a rapt and ab- 
sorbed, but quietly devout, look on the Christian 
statesman’s face that was a sermon in itself to 
the thoughtless or the mere curiosity gazers of 
that great throng. And it was no look nor man- 
ner reserved for some great stately religious 
function where the emotions of a foremost man 
might easily be kindled. Afterwards, in later 
years, I was more than once reminded of that 
look when I saw Mr. Gladstone in his own par- 
ish church at some quiet week-day service, with 
less than a score of fellow-worshipers. The 
House of God seemed to be to him at all times 
just what its name implied, and it is impossible 
to think of him at any service missing a re- 
sponse or forgetting an ‘‘Amen’’ that falls to 
the laity’s share. Devotion, earnestness, and 
concentrated attention were the regular attri- 
butes of Mr. Gladstone's nature when engaged in 
worship. Nor was such attention reserved 
simply for the prayers. No matter who was 
the preacher, or if the matter was short or long, 
the greatest intellect of the day listened contin- 
uously. As years went on, and some degree of 
deafness came to Mr. Gladstone, it was his cus- 
tom during the hymn before the sermon to leave 
his place in the chancel and to take up his posi- 
tion on a chair placed close to the south of the 
somewhat low pulpit. I can see him now— 
somewhat embarrassing to the nervous 
preacher—with Inverness cape flung back, with 
right elbow resting on the left hand, with right 
hand placed behind the ear, and looking ear- 
nestly and heedfully, with dark speaking eyes, 
up to the surpliced preacher. 

ees 

MONGST the loot taken from the Der- 
vishes at the capture of Dongola by 
the Anglo-Egyptian force under Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, were a few coats of mail and 
helmets which evidently date from the days 
of the Crusaders. A sword was found with 
an inscription in old French. Another 
bear the motto, ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.”’ 
There was also a rifle of immense calibre, 
firing a one-pound ball and requiring two 

men to hold it. 
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The Study of Art* 


S students of Art, I address all who are 
engaged in the mastery of expression. 
This, I conzeive, is the province of Art; but 
itis usually limited to expression by means 
of FORM, form of tone,word, line, color, ges- 
ture. In fact,weare allartists, in every well- 
directed effort at expression. High Art, or 
Fine Art, is the expression of what is high 
and fine in human sentiment. 

Art is, therefore, a very noble and neces- 
sary study. Civilization can no more ad- 
vance without Art than without clothes. 
There can be no refined social intercourse 
among men without the cultivation of Art, 
which is the embodiment in outward form 
of the invisible life and feeling of the soul. 
Man is so made in the image of God that he 
must go beyond himself and create that 
which will represent the innermost reality 
of his being. His soul is forever reaching 
out to reproduce itself in forms and sym- 
bols which other souls may interpret and 
appropriate. By this marvelous inter- 
change and impartation from soul to soul, 
humanity is ennobled, and increment of 
spiritual power results. The experience, 
emotion, aspiration, insight, of the most 
gifted by this magic of art-form, become the 
property of all, and enrich the common life. 

The exercise of this creative art-energy 
is twice blessed. ‘“‘It blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” In all the wide 
range of human experience there is noth- 
ing, perhaps, which uplifts the soul with a 
more exalted enthusiasm than the wielding 
of this power of expression, by means of 
which the minds of multitudes are moved, 
spiritual forces are awakened, and some- 
times the destinies of nations are deter- 
mined. The enrichment of our mental life 
through the receptive agency of our art- 
instinct is altogether the most pleasing 
process of our education. In all other di- 
rections we learn by toilsome and painful 
effort; but Art is a charming tutor. Her 
rod is the wand of a magician, and while 
she, smiling, leads us through enchanted 
fields, she waves her golden hair, shaking 

‘‘A thousand odors from her dewy wings.” 

The charms and refinements of human in- 
tercourse, the delicate sensibilities and ten- 
der sentiments of human hearts, the sub- 
lime passion and pathos of human life, all 
wait upon Art for their awakening and ex- 
pression. How sordid and stupid the world 
would be, were there no art-forms to 
glorify it! The revealing power of Art, to 
the mind, is like that of light to the eye. 
Without it the intellectual world would be 
like that of the earth, as Byron saw it in his 
dream of Darkness. 

Let it not be inferred that I am claiming 
for Art the importance of Religion, or con- 
fusing the distinctions which exist between 
culture and morality. There is a striking 
analogy between the interpreting function 
of Art and the realizing power of Faith. It 
is the mission of both to reveal the invisi- 
ble, but in different ways and for different 
ends. They are both the product of man’s 
highest endowment, the Reason. By the 
insight of the Reason, man discovers the 
divinely ordered relation of Form and Feel- 
ing, is able to embody the invisible ideals 
of his soul and communicate them to others 
by whom these expressions ure interpreted, 
By the same insight of the Reason, man 
discerns the eternal relations of Truth and 


*From a lecture delivered to the art students of 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill. 
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Action, of spiritual excellence and right 
living, and is able to formulate these rela- 
tions in external laws of duty to God and 
man. 

Both in Art and Religion there is the 
outward and visible sign of the inward and 
invisible reality. In this service, Art is, 
like Religion, sacramental, though the in- 
ner reality which the former strives to 
manifest may not be religious or even 
moral. So much the worse for Art if it be 
not the expression of that which is at least 
moral and pure. Like the religious faculty, 
the gift of art-form may be perverted. It 
may become the handmaid of devils as well 
as angels. It may be debased to the serv- 
ice of unclean spirits, as much of the liter- 
ary and pictoria! art of every age has been. 
The higher the endowment the more dread- 
ful is the shock of its debasement, and the 
more deplorable are the effects of its in- 
fluence when wrongly directed. 

A very subtle danger attends the study 
of Art, from this fact, that it challenges 
admiration for its form, irrespective of the 
ends which it serves. ‘‘Art for Art’s sake” 
is a pernicious dictum of the Art schools. 
Clearness of execution, originality of ex- 
pression, subtlety of suggestion, too often 
captivate the eye and blind it to the pov- 
erty or baseness of the thought; that which 
is essentially corrupt is admitted to defile 
the sanctuary of pure souls for the sake of 
the art-form in which it is enshrined. 
There are many books that are widely read 
and praised for their charming style, which 
would be shocking to the moral sense if 
their conteuts were plainly stated. Some 
works of Art are approved and popular be- 
cause of their technical excellence, which 
are frivolous, sensational, and sensual. 
Cleverness never conceals nor excuses un- 
cleanliness, in Artor in Life. Realism in 
Art has its use, and it also has its limita- 
tations. Its use is for the better expression 
of the ideal. Realism for its own sake is 
not Fine Art. To employ art-form for the 
decoration of vice, or to perpetuate phases 
and forms of actual life from which we turn 
away in disgust, is a monstrous perversion 
of this high endowment. 

To all students of expression, I have this 
message: Appreciate the importance and 
dignity of Art, and pursue it with earnest- 
ness and sincerity. Do nottreatit as a petty 
accomplishment, as a mere ornamental ac- 
quirement, as asort of by-play. True artistic 
education must be serious and solid. It 
means hard work, broad culture, fine taste, 
high ideals, delicate discrimination, severe 
self-control. I know that art-study is gen- 
erally supposed to be more in the line of 
amusement than of discipline; a sort of in- 
tellectual confectionery and scholastic lolli- 
pop, upon which the sweet girl-graduate is 
spoon-fed for a time. 

Again, remember that the mission of Art 
is to express ideals and emotions. How are 
you to excel in expressing these if you have 
none, or if those you have are vague and 
elusive and uncultivated? This suggests an- 
other popular error which has stood in the 
way of art-progress in these latter days; viz., 
that high excellence in Art can be attained 
by overcoming technical difficulties; that to 
become an artist all one needs to do is to 
master an instrument or other medium. 
As though art-form were the product of the 
fingers! Opie, the artist, was asked: “With 
what do you mix your paints?’ ‘With 
brains, sir,” he answered. Why, a mancan 
shoot better for having an education. The 
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intelligence of our boys who handled the 
guns at Manila counted as much, perhaps, in 
that unexampled victory, as the genius of 
the commander. Tobe a good mechanic or 
a good housekeeper, one needs a good edu- 
cation, but there are thousands of young 
women practicing several hours a day on the 
piano, or growing purblind over pencil and 
brush manipulation, expecting to become 
artists, who scarcely know ‘‘a hawk from a 
hand-saw.” There is, probably, no dignified 
calling in the world which is burdened by 
such a mass of ignorance as that of the ar- 
tist. Almost anybody who has a little nat- 
ural aptitude for tune and time, can become 
a ‘‘performer,” and set up for a teacher of 
the piano. The mastery of a few ‘‘tricks of 
the trade,” the ability to paint pretty pic- 
tures and decorate cups and saucers, con- 
stitutes an artist! So it is that young women 
who are ambitious to make their way in the 
world, drop their studies before they have 
acquired any real culture of mind, and learn 
to “play” and ‘‘paint.” It is true, the artis- 
tic sense of our people generally is so little 
developed that they are unable to distin- 
guish between the true and the false. But 
this condition will not long prevaiJ. The Art 
perceptions of this generation, in our land, 
are far more discriminating than those of 
the last. For the ignorant and shallow- 
minded, the outlook in the field of art-work 
is not encouraging. There are too many 
piano pounders and canvas daubers waiting 
for a job, and people are beginning to see 
the difference between them and the real 
artists who mix their colors with brains and 
have intellectual culture in their finger- 
tips. 

Another proposition is also true in this 
connection, and one that should be an en- 
couragement to the study of Art, aside from 
any uses that may be made of it; viz., that 
the right study of it is in itself a very 
helpful discipline. Art studies are not 
merely ‘‘ornamentals”; when rightly con- 
ducted they rank high as educational forces. 
Time is not wasted at the piano and the 
easel, even if one never learns to ‘“‘play” or 
“paint” in a masterful way. Such work is 
immensely useful in promoting habits of at- 
tention, perseverance, and concentration; 
in developing the power of observation and 
fine discrimination; it cultivates precision, 
analysis, comparison, memory; quickens 
perception, gives a ready mastery of details, 
enlarges the faculty of comprehension, cul- 
tivates the sense of order and proportion, 
trains the eye to see and the hand to exe- 
cute, and opens up a world of beauty and en- 
joyment in the little things that lie along 
the pathway of life. 

You have, then, my dear disciples of Art, 
good reason to take pride in your favorite 
pursuit; good reason to master other studies, 
that you may be the better qualified to excel 
in this; good reason to feel that your work 
in this department is worth all it costs, even 
if you never open a piano, or raise your 
voice, or handle brush or pencil, after you 
leave the art school. Call it an ‘‘accom- 
plishment,” if you please; it will help you to 
accomplish better nearly everything you 
undertake. Make it ‘‘urnamental” you may, 
if you will study it and useit as the medium 
of expressing noble ideals in corresponding 
form of word and deed. The world needs all 
the music you can make, all the sweet songs 
you can sing, all the beautiful forms and 
colors you can produce. If he is a bless- 
ing to the world who makes two blades of 
grass to grow where one grew before, sure- 
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ly they are worthy of high beatitude who 
interpret for us the beauty of the world, 
giving ‘‘grace and truth to life’s unquiet 
dream.” CRON ADE 
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Marcus Aurelius Antonius to Himself: An Eng- 
lish Translation, with Introductory Study on Stoi- 
cism and the Last of the Stoics. By Gerald H. 
Rendall, M.A., Litt.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.75. 

It is certainly worth while to give to English 
readers a precise and scholarly version of the 
“Thoughts” of Marcus Aurelius. This has been 
the object, and, we believe, the happy attain- 
ment of Dr. Rendall. 

Among all those seekers after God whose 
names shine in Greek and Roman literature, no 
one probably appeals more directly to the heart 
than this grave philosopher-emperor, well- 
called the last of his line, the last of the Ro- 
mans. To Renan, the “Thoughts” are ‘the 
most human of all books,”’ and ‘‘the gospel that 
will never grow old.’”’ And Matthew Arnold re- 
garded the sturdy Stoic as “‘the especial friend 
and comforter of clear-headed and scrupulous, 
yet pure-hearted and upward-striving men, in 
those ages most especially that walk by sight, 
not by faith, but yet have no open vision.” It 
may also be added, that a study of the 
“Thoughts” might aid greatly many men of 
faith to day to understand the attitude of those 
who still prefer to walk by sight. 

The introductory study by the author isa 
most excellent, simple, and yet scholarly, expo- 
sition of Stoicism in general, and of the position 
therein of this, the last of the Stoics, in partic- 
ular. There is a freshness and directness about 
the work that causes the reader to forget that 
he is in philosophy. Yet thoroughness is never 
sacrificed. It is impossible to enter here into 
the history of Stoicism. It is enough to say 
that while other systems centre largely in the 
notions of individuals, Stoicism is a growth, an 
evolution. Eclectic in sympathy, it borrows 
from others whatever seems good, asit marches 
on to its goal. The system possibly received 
most from Zeno. He emphasized (1) the iden- 
tification of reason in man—on the one hand, 
with the reason of the Eternal One, on the 
other, with the principle of existence in all 
phenomenal things; and (2) the idea of Divine 
Immanence. The total universe is now God, 
and the real and logical Pantheism of the Stoics 
is attained. There is also a resolute material- 
ism, while the whole conception of being is dy- 
namical in its essence. The Nous is immanent 
throughout creation, and from the physical side 
is termed Pneuma; from the psychical, Reason or 
Logos. But in no sense is God transcendent 
above matter, but immanent and consubstan- 
tial. The world is the substance of God. Thus 
the monistic basis is clear. There is a unity of 
all in the Cosmos. The enthusiasm of the Stoic 
(if a Stoic can be said to have any enthusiasm) 
is that of the Cosmos. His duty is to return to 
nature, to live according to nature. Whatever 
is, is right. 

Such is the dogmatic basis of the ‘'Thoughts.”’ 
But do not suppose that they are as dry and ab- 
stract as the foregoing. On the contrary, they 
are dogma vitalized by a striking personality. 
They are not a system of philosophy, nor are 
they additions to a system. ‘They are words-ad- 
dressed literally To Himself. In a way, one is 
reminded of Amiel’s writing. You have here the 
picture of the unassisted man struggling hero- 
ically to realize the end for which he came into 
the world, and in this light the ‘‘Thoughts”’ are, 
we may say, as modern as they are ancient. As 
one author says: ‘They are a De Imitatione such 
as might have been penned amid the isolations 
of Khartoum.”’ 

There is no pretense to completeness in the 
handling of ethical topics. Stoicism, however, 
is well reported. This may be best shown by 
its attitude towards certain fundamental ideas 
of life. In accordance with its strict adherence 
toarigid pantheism, the view point is cosmic. 
Man’s whole duty is to put himself in harmony 
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with nature, of which he is apart. ‘Not self- 
will, but the Cosmos, the Will of God,is the way 
of virtue and the rule of life.”’ What, then, is 
the willin man? The answer is that ‘‘the Stoic 
free-will becomes a selective power of inner 
self-determivation.’’? It is. the office of this will 
actively to place the inner self in harmony 
with destiny. Here, then, the sense of sin 
comes to the front; for sin consists in the fail- 
ure of man so to harmonize self with the world 
order, which ought to be to him a categorical 
imperative of duty. 

This leads to the Stoic doctrine of tranquility, 
a doctrine that really paralyzes moral energy. 
Its chief message is submission to the universal 
determinism. One is summoned to refuse and 
override and expunge the emotions and affect- 
ons that are from without; and, further, there 
are no compensations such as the Christian sys- 
tem presents. The result is moral apathy; the 
only fruit is composure. This naturally follows 
from asystem in which the individual is only a 
part of the whole, and an infinitesimal, insigni- 
ficant part at that. Death, then, for this ‘‘mor- 
selof a soul upona grain of earth’’is only an 
incident. The part passes; the whole alone 
abides. Death, then, is the end, absolute and 
complete. The denial of the hope of immortality 
is equally settled and unequivocal. And yet a 
sense of religion pervades this rigid Pantheism 
which is less physical and more theistic than 
the earlier Stoicism. Even prayer and sacrifice 
are ‘covenants and sacred ministries’? admit- 
ting to the “intimate communion with the di- 
vine.” Still, whatever its beauties, this pan- 
theistic optimism passes into a pessimism in the 
closing book of the ‘‘Thouzghts,’’ which is per- 
vaded by an impressive pathos as the end ap- 
proa hes. With such a guide the best life was 
impossible. ‘Notwithstanding, we are told, 
Marcus Aurelius survives as perhaps the loft- 
iest exewplar of unassisted duty whom history 
records.”’ 

We know of nothing better than this book as an 
exposition in plain language of Stoicism, which 
has so many points in common with modern ma- 
terialism of the better type; and also as a faith- 
ful and lifelike portrait of the great Roman 
whose star of faith was bound to pale before the 
glory of the new ‘“‘Star of the East,” then in its 
rising. 

The Workers. An Experiment in Reality. By Wal- 
ter A. Wyckoff. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Wyckoff presents the picture of the work- 
ing man as drawn by the laborer himself. A 
lecturer on sociological subjects, taking upon 
himself the garb and following the life of the 
proletaire for fourteen weeks, attracts our at- 
tention, and thenarrative of his experiences is 
extremely interesting. We are not reading the 
theories of a visionary regarding a class of men 
of whom he has only a statistical knowledge; 
we are listening to the actual experiences of 
one who has had close and personal relations 
with laborers of all sorts and conditions—who 
has himself been a ‘'worker.”’ The writer’s 
touch is true, his style simple and pleasing, and 
his impressions are the results of actual con- 
tact; his book is, therefore, of more than ordi- 
nary interest and value. 

The Meaning of Education, and other Essays and 
Addresses. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
of Philosophy and Education in Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York and London: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1. 

These scattered impressions and convictions 
of a wide-awake student of modern eduvational 
methods, cannot fail to be of interest to the pro- 
fessional teacher. Professor Butler is always 
sincere, generally clear, and at times boldly 
original. Least satisfactory to us seem the first 
essay andthethird: ‘Is There a New Educa- 
tion??? The essays dealing with secondary edu- 
cation are admirable, abounding in practical 
suggestions that must be helpful and stimulat- 
ing, though they may rouse in the breast of the 
long-suffering pedagogue who but too often 
does as he may and not as he would, a mild an- 
tagonism. After all, Professor Butler concerns 
himself with intellectual culture exclusively. 
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He admits the necessity of moral training and 
religious influence in the rounding of the educa- 
tional ideal; but the problem of spiritual deve)- 
opment he prefers not to touch. We feel grate- 
ful for the omission on reading (p. 5) that we are 
indebted to Mr. Wallace, since he ‘‘has enabled 
us to understand the place of man in the order 
of the cosmos;”’ and (p. 41, 42) that Hegel and 
Spencer are the twin stars to guide us through 
the labyrinth of modern thought. The refer- 
ence to Hegel (p. 42) perhaps ought to be charac- 
terized as indefinite, rather than disingenuous. 
‘He taught us in unmistakable language that 
independent, self-active being is the father of 
all things.» One remembers the satire of 
Goethe’s Xenien: 

“What boots, fine sirs, your mockery 

About the All, the One; 

His professorship must be a person— 

Godis none.” 


Marching With Gomez. A War Correspondent’s 
Field Note-Book Kept During Four Months With 
the Cuban Army. By Grover Flint. Illustrated by 
the author. Boston, New York, and London: Lam- 
son Wolffe & Company. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Flint was exceptionally prepared for the 
work before him when, in 1896, he visited Cuba 
to obtain ‘“‘correct information as to what was 
going on in the island.”” He had seen service 
on the Plains as a soldier in the United States 
Army, and he had lived in Spain long enough to 
become familiar with the language and with 
Spanish ideas and mental habits. The story is 
told without elaboration, and impresses one as 
being impartial and honest, though it is a ter- 
rible arraignment of Spain in its recital of bar- 
barous and inhuman cruelties. The illustra- 
tions, from photographs and sketches, add 
greatly to the value of the book. 


Beautiful Women of the Poets. Selected and 
arranged by Beatrice Sturges. New York: E. R. 
Herrick &Co. Price, $1.25. 

A prettily bound compilation from leading 
English poets, eulogizing the beauty of their 
ideals. The selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial reflect credit upon the compiler. As for 
the subject, its interest may be best expressed 
by Browning’s line, quoted on the title page: 
“A pretty woman’s worth some pains to see.” 
Especially is the sentiment true, if, as in this 
case, the pains be taken by another, for the 
reader’s benefit. 


Petronilla. The Sister. By Emma Homan Thayer. 
Illustrated by the author and Remington W. Lane. 
New York: F.. Tennyson Neely. 

A story of plot and intrigue against the hap- 
piness of a young girl who comes as the unwel- 
come bride of a son into the household of an ar- 
rogant and dictatorial woman. Misunderstand- 
ings, separation, life in a Sisterhood, the death 
of the domineering mother-in-Jaw, and the re- 
union of husband and wife, are amorg the inci- 
dents of the tale. The book is profusely illus- 
trated and attractively bound. 


The Christian Gentleman. By the Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, D.D. New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Price, 75 cts. 

A little volume, of beautiful binding and typog- 
raphy. The author’s charm of delivery may 
have made them pleasing to his Y. M.C. A. audi- 
ences. The ideal upheld is not always lofty, 
the discourse is vague and rambling, the anec- 
dotes are spun out to intolerable length. It is 
delightful to know that in this, our day and 
generation, young men could be found to listen 
to maxims of virtue presented under guise of 
cumbersome platitude. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have pub- 
lished a beautiful edition of the lovely ‘‘Lullaby 
Land” of Eugene Field: ‘‘Songs of Childhood,” 
selected by Kenneth Grahame, and illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. Mr. Grahame supplies a 
winning preface. The drawings are simply ex- 
quisite. Nobody needs to be told what the 
“songs’’ are. The Dinkey Birdand the duelofthe 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat are favorites 
as far as the English language is spoken. One 
can hardly be found too young or too old to en- 
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joy this book. The publishers should have our 
thanks for their help in making it so attractive. 


Books Received 
HARPER & BROS. 


Collections and Recollections. $2.50. 

The Story of a Play. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 

Silence, and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 

GhostsI Have Met. By JohnKendrickBangs $1.25. 

Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 4150. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Empire and the Papacy. By T. F. Tout, M.A. 
$1.75. 


By Henry Wace, D.D. 50c. 
By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


The Sacrifice of Christ. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
J'wo vols, 82. 
LAMSON, WOLFE & Co., Boston 


The Gray House of the Quarries. By Mary Harriott 


Norris. $1.50. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee 
God's Board. 20c. 
Anti-Christian Cults. By A. H. Barrington, A.B., 
B.D: 50e. 


ForpbDs, HowARD & HULBERT 


“Don't Worry” Nuggets. Gathered by Jeannie G. 
Pennington. 50¢e. 


Pamphlets Received 

Service for the Dedication of St. Margaret Memorial 
Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

Service for the Benediction of St. Margaret Memorial 
Hospital. 

Report of the Committee on the Division of the Dio- 
cese of Georgia. 

Monks and their Decline. 
cher, Buffalo. 25c. 

Year Book of the Y. M. C. A. 


What the Church Students’ Missionary Association is 
and Has Been Doing. 


The Dutchess Convocation, 1848-1898 
Church Music. By James Taft Hatfield. 
The Church Club, Diocese of Minnesota. 


The Genesis of Old Catholicism in America. 
Brother William, O. S. B. 


enouel Reports of St. Mary’s Orphanage, Providence, 


By the Rev. George Zur- 


By 


Marriage and Divorce from the Standpoint of the 
Church. By William Croswell Doane, D D ,LL.D. 


The Ethics of our War with Spain. By S. Burns Wes- 
ton. 


Legends of Mercy. By M. B. Yelland. 

Year Book of Christ church cathedral, Louisville. 
Catalogue of St. Mary’s Hall. San Antonio, Tex. 
The Church Club of the Diocese of Connecticut. 
Annual Address of the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White. 
The Sacraments. By Bishop Hall. 

Catalogue of Roanoke College. 


Periodicals 


Some very interesting and encouraging state 
ments are made in an article by Chas. M. Har- 
ger, in Harper's Monthly for July, entitled ‘““New 
Era in the Middle West.’? Valuable lessons 
seem to have been learned during the “hard 
times, ‘‘and there are gratifying indications that 
a sure and sound basis has been laid for a fair 
and steady measure of prosperity in the future. 
“The West is settling down to make the most of 
the resources which it possesses, and has ceased 
worrying about those it possesses not. In that 
lies the secret of its future.” ‘The hens are 
said to have saved Nebraska,’’ and in Kansas the 
humble cow was the deliverer. ‘'EKastern Si- 
beria”’ is the subject of another very interesting 
article, containing much desirable information 
in regard to Russia and her quiet preparations 
for war. 


Richard Harding Davis, describing Admiral 
Sampson on the bridge of the flag-ship dur- 
ing the bombardment of Matanzas, in the July 
issue of Scribner's Magazine, says: ‘The Admiral 
is a slow-speaking, quiet-voiced man, who stud- 
ies intently and thoughtfully the eyes of every 
one who addresses him, a man who would meet 
success or defeat with the same absolute quiet- 
ness, an intellectual fighter, a man who im- 
presses you as one who would fight and win en- 
tirely with his head.” ‘Manila and the Philip- 
pines” are fully described by Isaac M. Elliott 
who was for three years United States Consul 
at Manila. He tells about the climate, the cost 
of living, Spanish misrule, trade oppression, and 
all those questions which confront the United 
States, in view of the recent occupation of those 
islands. Abundant illustrations show the life 
of Manila. 
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Living in Manila 
FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


N Manila noone ever pays for anything he 

buys at the time he buys it, for the thin 
white suits that are everywhere worn are 
not made for transporting coin. Bank notes 
are practically out of circulation, and heavy 
Mexican dollars stand at the head of a mot- 
ley family of fifty-cent pieces, Spanish 
pesetas, and huge coppers, to give weight 
rather than value to the currency system. 
If you draw the first prize in the monthly 
lottery run for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, your $100,000 is all paid to you in sil- 
ver ‘‘cartwheels,” or subsidiary coins, and 
you really feel that luck is after all some- 
thing tangible when it takes a heavy dray 
or two to haul the results of your winnings 
from the government Office to the bank. 

A dollar is about all the coin that a prop- 
erly clothed resident of Manila can carry 
about with him; and, as it generally turns 
out, he doesn’t need more, for the shopkeep- 
ers, tailors and bootmakers, have all been 
educated to recognize in the famous ‘‘chit 
system’’.a necessary evil, that springs out of 
certain monetary and climatic conditions, 
and are always ready to accept the small bit 
of paper on which—over your name—you 
write an I. O. U. for the amount of your 
purchase. 

If the cook wants a new stove, or the 
coachman a jar of ‘‘micl” molasses to sweeten 
up the feed for the horses, or if the gardener 
wants a lawn-mower, which can only be 
bought at the English drug store, or the 
office-boy a new rope for the punkah, write 
outa “chit” for each of them and that’s the 
last you hear from the transaction till the 
first of the next month. But scarcely has 
that day come before all your creditors send 
in their collectors to cash those carelessly 
penciled ‘‘chits,” and then your Office is 
turned into amoney-changer’s. Armed with 
a big canvas bag of dollars, you pay out to 
first one and then the other all day long; 
and to see your callers bite the silver in 
the effort to discover lead, or drop a dozen 
pieces on the hard floor to verify the ring, 
is not to feel complimented by their opinion 
of your integrity. 

_ About the only people that will not trust 
you are the car conductors and the cab-driv- 
ers; but as car fares rarely amount to over 
three coppers, and cab charges to a ‘‘pe- 
seta,” it is easy enough to satisfy them with 
prompt cash. 

The general mode of dress adopted by 
well-to-do half castes and Europeans of the 
masculine gender throughout the Philip- 
pines, is simple and cool in the extreme, 
consisting as it does of two pieces to the 
white suit, a top jacket that buttons high 
around the neck in military fashion, and a 
pair of trousers—both made of strong sheet- 
ing. The price is only $2—made to order. 
A thick felt hat of broad brim, a pair of 
white canvas shoes, a light under-vest and 
socks, and there is your Philippine costume 
all the year round. No ‘‘boiled” shirt to 
bother with, no collar to wilt; everything 
washable, everything but the hat and shoes 
changed each day, and nothing hurt bya 
wetting. About eighteen of these suits are 
sufficient for a new-comer in ordinary stand- 
ing, and he must expect often to wear twoa 
day. If it begins to rain, there is a certain 
pleasure in being able to feel you've got 


‘nothing on to hurt,” and even the natives 
shut their umbrellas on such occasions, 
carrying them open only as a protection 
against the sun, and seem to enjoy feeling 
the very thin cloth cling close when wet. 
The costumes worn by the women are not 
so simple, and are made up of the brilliant 
calico skirt with long train, that is swished 
around and tucked into the belt in front,the 
short white waist, with huge, flaring sleeves 
of pina fibre, thatshow the arms, and the 
costly pina handkerchief that, folded on the 
diagonal, encircles the neck. Costumes of 
this sort are hardly as sensible as those 
worn by the men, and to thisday the Philip- 
pine pony is not altogether used to the swish 
of that crushed-strawberry skirt-train. In 
fact, I owe a sudden upset off the main road 
into a muddy rice-field to the unexpected 
swirl of one of those long trains as it was 
gathered around to be tucked up in front. 
It probably costs less to live wellin Manila 
—during the peaceful seasons—than in any 
other capitol of the East or West. Take the 
case of my messmate and myself, for ex- 
ample. We hada good house, with three 
bedrooms, parlor, and tiled floor dining- 
room; a hallway, reading room, kitchen, 
boys’ quarters, and bath-room, with tiled 
tub and shower. A small stable, garden, 
and ten-foot iron fence to keep out the bur- 
elars—who used to grease themselves and 
prowl around naked at dead of night, seek- 
ing to steal ponies or even carriage lamps— 
completed our establishment. Our cook, to 
be ready for unexpected guests, served din- 
ner each evening for four, and got but ferty 
cents to provide enough raw materials for 
six courses—including the firewood neces- 
sary. At the end of the month everything 
going into the general mess account—house 
rent ($15 a month), wages of three servants, 
food, drink, ice, and light—was added up 
and divided by two. The result was aston- 
ishing, as $29 was the sum total of my 
monthly share. To live in such state and 
entertain one’s friends for less than an 
American dollar a day, absolutely spoils one 
for subsequent existence in this country, 
and it is no wonder that many a Britisher— 
returning from Manila to England, via the 
States—has been so overwhelmed by his 
first laundry bill in San Francisco, that he 
has taken a through train for New York, 
and sailed by the first outgoing liner, with- 
out stopping even to see the brides at Niag- 
ara, or the winter garden at the Astoria. 
The methods of marketing in Manila are 
noteworthy in themselves. All meat, of 
course, must be eaten on the day itis killed, 
since in the tropics even ice fails to pre- 
serve fish, flesh, or fowl. As a result, while 
beef and mutton are killed in the early 
morning a few hours before the market 
opens, the smaller fry, such as game and 
chickens, are soldalive. From six to tenall 
the native and Chinese: cooks from many 
families come to bargain for the day’s sup- 
ply. After filling their baskets, numbers of 
them mount the little tram-car for the re- 
turn trip to their kitchens, and proceed to 
pluck the feathers off the live chickens or 
birds, as they jog along on the front or rear 
platform. By the time they have arrived 
home the poor creatures are almost bare of 
covering, and, keenly suffering, they are 
pegged down by a string to the floor of the 
kitchen to await their fate. When the 
creaking of the front gates announces the 
return of the master or mistress of the house, 
it is time enough to wring the necks of the 
unfortunates, and shove them into the boil- 


ing-pot or roasting-pan, that seems but to 
accentuate a certain toughness which all 
cooked meat freshly killed possesses. I 
never visited our kitchen oftener than nec- 
essary, for to a person brought up under the 
influence of aS. P. C. A. the sight just be- 
fore dinner was harrowing. 

The stoves used everywhere are but small, 
shallow earthenware structures of a pecul- 
iar old-shoe appearance, the toe of the shoe 
representing the hearth, the opening in 
front the place for putting in the small 
sticks of wood, and the enclosing ‘“‘upper,” 
the rim, on which rests a single big pot or 
kettle. In our kitchen there were six stoves, 
one for each course—and their cost being 
only twenty-five cents apiece, it was a sim- 
ple matter to keep half-a-dozen spare ranges 
on hand in the bread closet. And, speaking 
of bread, no Manila cook ever made his own 
loaf, but always went across the street to 
the little ‘‘tienda,’’ and bought from a Chi- 
naman what was needed for the household. 
The quality of bread being uncertain, toast 
was in general favor with the foreign resi- 
dents, and was to be found onevery table-at 
every meal. Ice was cheap and plenty, and 
for the small sum of $5 per month, the wag- 
on would leave a piece weighing ten pounds 
at your gate every day in the week. 

Good servants in Manila get eight to ten 
Mexican dollars per month, or four to five 
in American gold. My head boy got six 
dollars, was married, had two children, and 
bought all his own food out of this modest 
stipend; and I don’t think he stole from me, 
though he may have done so from somebody 
else now and then. To be sure, he besought 
advances on his salary to bury a sister or 
brother, as he said, and it was not until he 
asked me to pay for burying the same mem- 
ber of his flock twice, that I saw the neces- 
sity of tabulating his family, and checking 
off such as were defunct. 

Aithough servants are cheap, it is neces- 
sary to have plenty of them, so that a cer- 
tain given few shall be awake when wanted. 
lt is always easier to get up from one’s chair, 
ring a bell on the centre table, and leta 
boy come to fetch you a book from the next 
room, than it is to step across the threshold 
yourself. In fact, I have even known a 
young foreigner whose beard was no heavier 
than a schoolboy’s, to take with him a bar- 
ber to keep his face clean shaven during 
some provincial trip. 

One’s washing billin Manila is absurdly 
cheap, and for two dollars per month as 
many clothes can be thrown into the ham- 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 
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pers as one cares to use. Two full suits of 
clothes a day, for thirty days, make an 
item of no mean dimensions, and yet the 
laundryman turns up each week with his 
basket full, and perfectly satisfied with his 
remuneration. Then, too, he washes well, 
and although, when you see him standing 
knee-deep in the river, whanging your trous- 
ers from over his shoulder down onto a flat 
stone, you fear for the seams and buttons, 
nothing ever appears to suffer. Although 
he builds a small bonfireina brass flatiron, 
that looks like a warming pan, and runs it 
over your white coats—all blazing as it is-— 
the result is excellent, and scorched spots 
are conspicuous only by their absence. 

One more peculiar institution in the Phil- 
ippines is the regulation bed. And to the 
newly arrived traveler its peculiar rig and 
construction make it command a good deal 
of interest, if not respect. It is a four- 
poster, with the posts extending high 
enough to support a light roof, from whose 
eaves hang copious folds of cheap lace. The 
bed-frame is strung tightly across with 
regular chair bottom cane, and the only 
other fittings are a piece of straw matting 
spread over the cane, a pillow, and a sur- 
rounding wall of mosquito netting, that 
drops down from the roof and is tucked in 
under the matting. How to get into one of 
these cages, is the first question that pre- 
sents itself to the new arrival, and what to 
do with yourself after you have got there, 
the second. It took me half an hour to make 
up my mind as to the proper mode of en- 
trance when I was for the first time alone 
with a Philippine bed, and I couldn’t make 
out whether you got in through the roof or 
the bottom, or the sides. After finally pull- 
ing away the netting, I found the hard cane 
bottom about as soft as the teak floor, and 
looked in vain for blankets, sheets, and 
mattresses. In fact, it seemed as if I had 
got into an unfurnished house, and the more 
I thought about it the longer I stayed 
awake. At last I cutmy way out of the pe- 
culiar arrangement, dressed, and spent the 
night ina long cane chair, preferring not to 
experiment further with the sleeping ma- 
chine until I found out how it worked. 

Later on I joined the ranks of those who 
think none is so comfortable for hot weather 
asa hard Manila bed, with nothing but its 
pillow and its piece of straw matting, and 
for nights after leaving the islands, I failed 
to appreciate the return to soft mattresses 
and woven springs. In fact, such is the 
change of life all around after sailing away 
from Luzon, that for days and weeks one 
longs for the peculiar conditions that make 


life easy in its capital. 
JOSEPH EARL STEVENS. 


A Noisy Little Light 
cb (Nee got something good for you, mam- 
ma,” cried little Mercer, dancing along 
the porch of the summer boarding house. 
‘‘T ate some and saved some for you.” It 
was a half-eaten Bartlett pear, not very soft 
and not very clean, but mamma was as much 
pleased as if it had been a tree full. 

‘‘Where did you get it, ‘baby buntin?’” 

“T don’t know Ler name,” said Mercer, 
“Here comes sister; I’ll ask sister.” 

The rest of the Mercer family, two sisters 
and Frankie, were coming slowly up the 
porch steps; unmistakable signs of pear 
juice on lips and fingers, but the pears were 
gone. Only the ‘‘baby buntin” had saved 
some for the mother. 

‘Why, there was a girl down the road, 


mother, with a lot to sell; she gave us five Proper Lessons for the Sundays 


for a cent,’’ said Elsie. 

‘‘And Elsie had two and gave us each 
one,” exclaimed Ruth, ‘‘but you see it was 
her cent, so she ought to have most.” 

“T see,” said mother, smiling and looking 
at the pigce in her hand. 

‘She was selling them for missionary 
money for her Band,” Elsie hurried to say. 
Somehow she wished now that she had not 
kept two for herself. 

‘‘And Elsie told her,” struck in Ruth, 
“that she just ought to see how much money 
she bad in her mission band box; most two 
dollars. The girl said if she sold all her 
pears, she would get twenty-five cents, and 
Elsie said, ‘la! that isn’t much; she knew 
how to make things that would bring in 
money three times faster than selling pears 
at a cent for five.’ ” 

Ruth was a faithful little reporter; she 
was only telling all this because she always 
told everything that happened, word for 
word. But Elsie turned red, and mamma 
shook her head in a way they all under- 
stood. ‘‘Who is it the Bible says sound 
trumpets before them?” asked mamma. 

‘**As the hypocrites do,’” quoted Ruth 
with the ready memory, and then she 
looked distressed at having called Elsie a 
name like that, and tried to make up to 
her. “It says, ‘Let your light shine,’ you 
know, mamma.” 

“Does a light make any noise shining?” 
asked mamma, smiling, but looking sad. 
‘Tt just shines, Ruthie It doesn’t splutter 
and say, ‘look how much light I’m giving.’ 
If Elsie had given Mercer two pears, and 
said nothing about having only one herself, 
that would have been letting her light 
shine. But I am afraid there has been 
more noise than light about my eldest 
daughter to-day.” 

After dinner thatday, mamma saw Elsie 
busy over a little doll, making it a pink and 
white crocheted suit. She guessed right 
away that it was for the pear vender’s mis- 
sion band, but she did not say a word; she 
knew Elsie was trying to shine without any 
noise this time.—A. P. E., in Sunbeam. 


A Clever Monkey 


HERE is a very popular monkey in the 


Zoological Gardens of the Prater at Vi- 
enna just now, says a correspondent there, 
and she ismuch admired. ‘‘Miss Maja” has 
an exquisite bicycle, which she rides to per- 
fection, imitating to a nicety all the move- 
ments of cyclists. She jumps into thesaddle 
without touching the pedal, kisses her hand 
to everybody while she waits for the signal, 
then flies off at asplendid pace. From the 
wheel she jumpson a trapeze, and then on 
the wheel again before it can fall. When 
she has shown all her arts and graces she 
claps her hands, calling upon the public to 
applaud. She thanks prettily for applause 
by bowing and putting her hand to her 
heart. The monkey has not been trained at 
all—only made to look on while men and 
women cycled. She has taught herself 
everything without any one’s help. When 
money is given toher sheruns to her nurse, 
takes her purse, and puts itin. It has been 
proposed to let her have one of the many 
cycling medals distributed in Vienna, but 
the societies refuse to give it to her.—Lon- 
don Daily News 


Prevent Headache 


and purify the blood, cure Constipation 

and aid digestion, by taking Tarrant’s 

Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, the dest 

and most pleasant remedy. 

50c. and $1. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


and the Holy Days throughout 
the Year 


As set forth by the General Convention, 
This book contains in full those portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture appointed by the Church, in General Convention, to be 
read at Morning and Evening Prayer. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
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DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS 


Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 


For the Tourist Season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
vey River points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls,Watkins Glen, Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, etc. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and-routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, on application to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


PICTURESQUE AND HISTORIC SCENERY 


mation at nearest ticket agent, or address B.N. 
Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Solicitor Wanted 


In the West. Address The Liv- 
ing ‘Church, 55 Dearborn St, Chicago 
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Educational 


CONNECT CUT 


Mrs, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs. M.E. 
MEAD, Prin.. “Hillside.” Norwalk, Conn. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsur- 
passed healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Ss Margaret s School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 
art courses. Pleasant and healthful situation. 24th 
year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Prine7pal. 


COLORADO 


4 A 20th 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy \2%h 
Beautiful building. superior equipment. Terms liberal: 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


Why Not You Too? 
—S M 


any parents (the number increases 
d every year) find that the 


lilinoisFemale College 


is just. what they are seeking. You 
Vee might find that it meets your idea too. 
Send for illustrated catalogue to 

JOSEPH R. HaRKER, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all thestates. For catalogue 
address ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 

Title and Trust Bldg. Chicago, Tl. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, III. 


THE CHIOoAgO Di00ksAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 


Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 
Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 
Boys School of St. Paul's Parish, 


Baltimore. 
Free scholarships, board, and tuition, for boys from 10 to 
12 years old, with good voices, soprano or ato. Apply 
with references and test. J. 8S. B. Hopess, Rector. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary's Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Pupils 
prepared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
home-like school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. : Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


| Episcopal. 


Estab. 1814. Boarding and Day School for 

Re-opens, D.V., September 14, 1898. Apply to 
Sister Superior, 

1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Girls. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live in the buildings. Furnished 


The Very Rey. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Dean, 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. Mor@an Dix, 
D.D., The Rev. WM. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Dn 


t, Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


Keble School for Girls, Sieaouse. N. Y. 


Under the superyision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


OREGON 


Saint Helen’s Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re open Sept. 15th. For ca‘alogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


OHIO 


No other 
school anywhere 
is better situated, has 


NY h 
WSS 
Ny 
W 


We 


A finely illustrated catalogue con- /| 
taining full information about 
. the school, its aims and meth- 
\ ods, mailed on request. 
H.N. HILLS, Regent, 
Gambier, Ohio. 
“Sz Zipp 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num 
ber of pupils Jimited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful !ocation (1,200 feet. above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


Bustléton, Pa. 
(near Philadelphia). 


4 Luke's School, 


No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_rejected. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating. 


Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 


CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal 


VIRGINIA 


, s 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898 Fits boys for colleg 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLaoKrorp, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUE PipPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Key. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfieid; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago; W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTEE SUPERIOR. 


St. John's Military, Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. S. T. SmytTuHE, 8.T.D;Pres., 
Delafield, WaukeshaCo., Wis. 


TO GUARDIANS. 


An associate principal of a well-established school wil) 
take charge of a limited number of orphan girls for the 
entire year. Address Box 41, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH 


for the table. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


CAPE HOUSE 


Cape May Point, N.J. 


Directly on the sea. 
$8 to $15 per week. 


Best climate on the Jersey coast. 
GEO. J. KROMER. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


SS wildy ser 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Leaves CHIEAGO 639 PM. Daily * 
CHICAGO “NORTH WESTERN Ry, 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, eu 


oni ply (catalogue f. to J 
pe Floral Park N ew von pita ten 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY TO WASHINGTON 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell sell 
tickets to Washiagton and return at one fare 
for round trip, plus $2 00,July 8rd to 6th ac- 


count meeting National Educational Associa-, 


tion. Fullinformation at nearest ticket agent, 
or address -B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Hints for the Household 


How to CLEAN WuitTE Guovss.—A fashion 
that has prevailed for an unusually long time is 
the one of wearing light or white gloves both 
for evening and street wear. The fashion is one 
that at first sight appears to be most extrava- 

ant; but, strange to say, it really costs less to 
keep three or four pairs of white gloves going 
than it does for the same number of dark ‘ones, 
even though it is necessary to have the gloves 
look like new every time they are worn. 

There are many different ways of cleaning 
gloves. First and foremost, of course, is the 
regular process of sending them to some first- 
class cleaning establishment, whence they are 
returned to you, in the given time, looking per- 
haps quite spotless, but generally a trifle the 
worse for wear, with the buttons off, and usual- 
ly the stitching ripped or broken at the tops of 
the fingers. The plan of cleaning with naphtha 
and. gasoline is in one sense a good way to get 
the gloves clean, but an exceedingly dangerous 
one—that is, the old-fashioned way of puttinga 
quantity of the inflammable material in a bowl, 
and then putting the gloves in it, saturating 
them thoroughly with the liquid, and then 
hanging them ont todry. Even with the best 
intentions, there is often some carelessness, and 
it is well known what disastrous fires have fol- 
lowed the gasoline coming in contact with some 
open flame of a gas or match. There has lately 


been invented—or, if not lately, at all events it | 


has only recently come into use— a most capital 
contrivance, by the aid of which gloves can be 
cleaned at home in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. This contrivance is a wooden hand, on 
which the glove can be put as soon as it is taken 
off one’s own hand. The thumb is adjustanle, 
so that itcan be twisted either to one side or 
the other, thus enabling both the left and right 
hand to be cleaned on the one last—for it cer- 
tainly may kecalled a last.” 

When the glove is stretched over the Jast, a 


‘sponge dipped in the naphtha, benzine, or any 


of the different cleaning preparations, can be 
applied. to any. spot. that is soiled, and all dirt 
then removed. With glace kid it is often possi- 
ble to remove any signs of wear by simply rub- 
bing with oiled silk or stale bread. Of course 
this does not apply to gloves which have been 
worn so long that they are really dirty all over. 
When they are in that condition, there is noth- 
ing to be done but to send them to some clean- 
ing establishment. “But the idea of this new in- 
vention is to have the gloves put on it each time 
they are worn, on the principle of ‘‘a stitch in 
time saves nine.’? Well dressed women are most 
particular that their boots and gloves should 
always be ina state of perfection. And it has 


been proved most {thoroughly that a very eco- 


nomical way to keep one’s self always bien gantee, 
is to have the gloves made to order, in the first 
place, and to buy a number of pairs at once, and 
to clean at once any spotof dust or dirt. There 
is no need for buying one of the wooden arms 
displayed in the window, which are expensive. 
The wooden last costs less than a dollar, and an- 
swers every purpose. — Harper 's Bazar. 


STAINED FInNGERS.—Now the time has come, 


when the housewife who does much of her own 
cooking or preserving, must often. have her fin- 
gers stained with the juice of berries, peaches, 


etc., and it may be well to remind her that the 


fumes of sulphur will remove most fruit stains 
from the fingers. Puta tiny lump of sulphur in 
a tin plate, pour on a little alcohol, and set iton 
fire. Hold the finger-tips above the flame, and 
the disccloration will disappear. 


OVER-EXERTION OF BRAIN OR BODY 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain, and 
nerves. Wonderfully oe in its action. 


Gsesesese 

I kins. Deli 

| Pale, icate 
q people get vigorous and 
4 increase in weight from 
i the use of 
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Soma 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 


rele 


He 
’ It is a powder made from the most 


nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 


ISESeSe5esese 


systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 
At druggists, in 2-02., 1%, % and 1 1b. tins. 
Pamphlets med by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
eseseSesesesesesesese Se seSesesesrseseseseses 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 

A perfect food for the 

Somatose invalid, the dyspeptic, 
orthe baby. Pamphlets 

free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New 

‘ 

Rings JamesV. Ridgway & Co. 

167 DEARBORN ST., CH1caGo 


ork. 
TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF UN. E. A. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


One fare for round trip, plus $2 00, to Wash- 
ington, via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
July 3rd to 6th. Solid vestibule trains with 
Pullman equipment. Observation cars, dining 
cars. Magnificent scenery. Full information 
atnearest ticket agent, or address B. N. Austin, 
G.P.A., Chicago. 


PENNOYER 
SANITARIUM 


For Health, for Rest. 
Baths, elec- 
tricity, etc. 
Very accessible;_ 
only an hour’s 


4 


trip from Chicago, 
KENOSHA, For illustrated book, address 
wis N. F. PENNOYER, M.D. » Mgr. 
©) Chics) office, 70 State st. Tuesdays. 1:80 to 4. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


A queer name, but an ideal summer resort. 
Nestled in the wild pine forest, the Chain of 
Lakes gives one a variety of scenery, as well as 
fine fishing. Hotelaccommodations unexcelled, 
affording rest and comfort. Easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Lines’ fast trains running 


‘daily between Chicago and Milwaukee, and St. 


Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth. Ask 
your nearest ticket agent for information. Jas. 
C. Ponn, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 

_ the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort and pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of the 


-LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION COQ’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS, 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


The new steel steamship ‘‘Manitou”’ is a 
magnificent vessel, elegantly equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. Tri- weekly 
*twixt Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, 
Petoskey, Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc. 


Write for interesting read- 
ing matter, sent free, or ask 
our nearest agent. Address 
Tae. Berolzheim, G. P. A 


\O}= 
\AleiyE 2) LAKE MICH. AND LAKE 
LEMBLSESRS SUPERIOR TRANS. CO. 


Rush and N. Water St., Chicago. 


A Hand-Saw 
is a Good 
Thing, but not 
to Shaye with.” 


SAPOLIO 


is the - 

Proper Thing 
for House- 
Cleaning. 
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Zl Song of the Summer 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Come, come, for the birds are calling, calling; 
Out of the sun's fierce glow, 
Into the woodlands low, 

Where the cool shadows are falling— 


Come through the waving meadow grasses; 
Gather a handful gay; 
Here awhile you may stray, 

Forgetting time as it passes, 

Come and follow a butterfly's leading ,— 
The wild rose is its home. 
Follow the bees as they roam; 

Life's honey the heart is needing, 


Spend not the summer day bright, in sadness; 
Come, trip past the thistles ! 
List! a redbird whistles, 

A bobolink triils in gladness. 


Rest, for the summer day now is over; 
The evening is falling , 
To rest, birds are calling, 
From woods, and meadows, and fields of clover 


London, Ohio. 
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“EDUCATION, to be real education, must 

include the training of body, mind, and 
soul corordinately, and neglect no one of 
them,” 


bed 


So said James De Koven, the greatest educator of the 
Western Church, more than twenty years ago; and 
upon this principle he conducted 


Racine ¢ 
G 


And upon this principle itis now conducted by pupils of the 
great doctor, assisted by trained instructors of youth. 
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This Pioneer Church Preparatory School 


Has had nearly fifty years’ successful life, and numbers its 
graduates by hundreds, It is beautifully and healthfully sit- 
uated, has complete and modern buildings and appliances, and 
its graduates easily enter any university, Its diploma admits 
to the’ Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin without re- 
examination, Boys received from eight years of age upwards, 
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PAPAL 


If you are looking for a place to prepare a boy either for 
business or for college, send for illustrated catalogue, 


Rev, ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, 
RACINE, WIS. 
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When the children’s best clothes come from the wash 
with the colors faded and streaked, and with worn spots 
showing in places where there should be no wear, then 
you may know that your laundress is using something 
besides Ivory Soap. 

You can save trouble and experse by furnishing her with 
Ivory Soap, and insisting that she use it and nothing else. 
The price of one ruined garment will buy Ivory Soap 
sufficient for months. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be ‘‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘‘ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


BQABQASA. 
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Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. . «. 


BGAPQABQASCASASBA 


Lyrics of The Living 
' ORIGINAL POEMS 


Compiled from the Columns of The Living Church. Retail Price 
$1.50. A few copies for sale to subscribers of The Living Church 
for 75 cents a copy, postpaid. Address the Editor, 
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The Tricennial of 


SI. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Knoxville, Ill., 


Was celebrated in June, 1898, This Church School for Girls and 
Young Women has been under the same management for thirty years. 


T. MARY'S is noted for the beauty of its buildings and 
grounds; for the completeness and elegance of its equip- 
ment; for its efficient discipline and accomplished in- 

structors. Its graduates stand high among the educated women 
of the nation. ST. MARY'S is an incorporated institution, and 
confers the degree of B. A. upon its graduates. Another 
year has recently been added to the course of study, The Music De- 
partment is under the direction of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, of 
Chicago, and the diplomas of graduates in music are signed by 
him. The studio is liberally furnished, and is conducted by an 
artist. Life-class and illustrative drawings are specialties. 
Physical training by a graduate of the Sargent School. Tae 
aim is to impart, not only ‘‘book learning,” but all that is 
needed to make the ‘‘perfect woman, nobly planned.” All that 
experience, enterprise, and money can do to keep ST, MARY'S 
up to the highest standard is baing done. Send for illustrated 
Annual Register. 


REV, C, W, LEFFINGWELL. 


Rector and Founder. 


The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Hotes 


WN the Feast of St. Barnabas,the consecra- 
tion of Prebendary Turner as Bishop- 
suffragan of Islington, and the Rev. J.C. 
Hoare, as Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, 
took place in St. Paul’s cathedral. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the cele- 
brant, assisted by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter and the Bishop of London. The Arch- 
deacon of London preached a notable ser- 
mon. The new Bishop of Hong Kong was, 
he said, called upon to show that that island 
must not only be made an impregnable fort 
for the empire, but a central citadel of en- 
lightenment for a third of the whole human, 
race. He referred to the famous Nestorian 
tablet as proving that Christianity was in- 
troduced into China thirteen centuries ago. 
The Franciscans arrived six hundred years 
ago, and the Jesuits early in the seventeenth 
century. It was not till 1807 that the first 
English missionary, Dr. Morrison, came to 
China. The Church Missionary Society be- 
gan work in 1845. There are now almost 
two thousand missionaries of all descriptions 
in China (including wives). It is at best but 
a drop in the bucket. Out of 982 great cit- 
ies, only seventy-four have been reached. 
But so far as statistics go, there are encour- 
agements. In 1842, said the archdeacon, 
there were six communicants. But this 
statement must surely ignore the Roman 
Church. It seems hardly credible that after 
six centuries of work, they should have had 
absolutely nothing to show for it. Theirown 
statistics would probably tell quite a differ- 
ent story. In 1896 the communicants (7. €., 
probably the non-Roman ones) were 70,000. 
Thus it appears that notwithstanding the 
tremendous embarrassment of a divided 
Christendom, and a work carried on by 
multitudinous sects, some of them very 
queer indeed, Christianity is actually mak- 
ing perceptible progress among the most 
conservative of people. 
—6-— 
URING the last week in May, the annual 
conference of Anglican chaplains in 
Northern and Central Europe, was held at 
the British embassy in Berlin. The Bish- 
op-coadjutor of London, Dr. Wilkinson, who 
has the oversight of the Anglican Churches 
in that part of the continent, presided. 
An interesting report was read by the Rev. 
Charles Faulkner, rural dean of Croix, on 
‘‘Work among English sailors in Northern 
and Central Europe.” A discussion fol- 
lowed, on ‘‘The formation of a fund for the 
relief of exceptional cases of distress among 
the chaplains of Northern and Central Eu- 
rope, and the possibility of increasing the 
incomes of the smaller chaplaincies,” and a 
committee was appointed to consider the 
matter of relieving chronic cases of distress, 
arising from insufficiency of stipend. A pa- 
per was also read on ‘‘The adaptation of the 
Book of Common Prayer to Continental 
needs,” in which particular stress was laid 
upon certain modifications of the marriage 
service, which the writer supposed to be 
needed in countries where the law of the 
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State requires a civil ceremony. The 
conference does not appear to have been a 
very important one. 
a 
HE Bishop of Ballarat reports distressing 
details as to the results of the long con- 
tinued absence of rain in West Victoria, 
Australia. There has really been no rain 
for three years. The dry rivers and water- 
holes are malarious, and give rise to fevers. 
Water has to be carted for leagues, children 
half-clad roam all over the country with 
buckets, trying to find a little water; stock 
is dying by thousands, landscapes are bare 
of the least trace of vegetation and look 
like deserts. The heat rises to 111 degrees 
in the shade as early as nine o’clock in the 
morning, and there are many deaths among 
the aged and children. One sheep owner 
has lost 10,000 sheep. Most farmers have no 
returns at all, not having been able to get 
back their seed. Feed for stock is scscarce 
that even chaff brings twenty-five dollars a 
ton. One miller, who was accustomed to re- 
ceive 50,000 bags of wheat a year, now re- 
ceives not more than 5,000. Water is brought 
to some places on trains, and when the trains 
arrive they are boarded by frantic people, 
fighting eath other for water. The extreme 
dry weather, of course, has made fires num- 
erous and very destructive. 


et 


HURCH work is not neglected in the 

military camps where the soldiers are 
awaiting the summons to active duty. On 
Sunday, 26th ult., at 6:30 A. M., Archdeacon 
Brady celebrated the Holy Eucharist in the 
Y. M.C. A. tent at Camp Thomas, Chica- 
mauga Park. Of the seventy-eight men in 
attendance, fifty-four received. At9a.M., 
Chaplain Brady held the regimental serv- 
ice in the grove, and two hours later, 
preached in the camp of the Second Missouri. 
A letter from Tampa, Fla., received by the 
American ‘Bible Society, and referring to 
the distribution of Testaments to the sol- 
diers, says: ‘‘The men are, for the most 
part, eager for them, and only a few, a very 
few, will not take them. The first ship- 
ment of 5,000 to hand, and almost gone. We 
sent 2,000 down to the transports, and the 
men scrambled to get them. Had we ship- 
ping facilities, we could have used twice as 
many. I feel that if they will carry a Tes- 
tament, they will read it, and God will use 
His Word.” The Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, chap- 
lain of the 6th Pennsylvania, Regiment, at 
Camp Alger, Va., backed by the influence 
and money of his old congregation of St. 
John’s, Lower Merion, and the Chaplains’ 
Aid Society, instituted through his efforts, 
has been able to treble his quota of tent 
space, giving him a business office where 


his work of regimental postmaster, and 


treasurer can be carried on, and a mid- 
dle tent which serves as a chapel and 
also as a reading and writing room until 
late at night. Every Sunday morning at 
7 o’clock,he celebrates the Holy Communion, 
when a large number of the command are 
always in attendance. At the services in 
the grove, many hundreds are present. In 
the near future, the sacrament of Baptism 


is to be administered to several members of 
the regiment, preparatory to the Confirma- 
tion that will occur ata later date. Many 
of the men have taken the temperance 
pledge with the chaplain, and his constant 
kindness and words of encouragement are 
helping them to keep it. 
Aap See 

Ae the recent meeting of the Assembly of 

the Established Kirk of Scotland, it 
transpired that the descendants of the Coy- 
enanters are falling into the fascinating 
snare of ‘‘Ritualism.” The tendency is seen 
and deplored by those who have inherited 
the traditions of John Knox, but they seem 
to be ina hopeless minority. Their repre- 
sentative leader ‘is the Rev, Jacob Primmer 
who protested before the Assembly against 
what he termed ‘‘two secret Ritualistic so- 
cieties”; namely, the ecclesiological socie- 


ties of Glasgow and Aberdeen. These socie- 


ties are rather of the antiquarian order than 
ecclesiastical, and embrace members ot 
several religious bodies, such as Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, and the three 
kinds of Presbyterians now existing in Scot- 
land. But Mr. Primmer denounced all alike 
as ‘‘most aivanced Ritualists.’’ On certain 
occasions they joined in a popish or prelatic 
performance called ‘‘Office.’ We under- 
stand that it consisted of one or two hymns 
or Psalms and a few prayers having refer- 
ence to Christian unity. Printed prayers 
had also been used in some churches, A 
Presbyterian minister had been known to 
wear a hood and black stole, and persons 
had been seen to kneel down before a so- 
called ‘‘holy” table or altar. The protestor 
even denounced a service in which the As- 
sembly itself took part at St. Giles’ cathe- 
dral (now a Presbyterian church). Mr. 
Primmer was treated with bare toleration 
vy the Assembly. The moderator informed _ 
him that he had taken up too much of their 
valuable time, that he was ‘a faddist and a 
crank and a man with whom it was impossible 
to argue.’’ Another speaker compared Mr. 
Primmer’s protestations to “the buzzing of 
a blue-bottle.” Thus it appears that the 
Assembly of ‘the Established Kirk is defi- 
nitely headed in the direction of what some 
of its members regard as ‘‘advanced Ritual- 
ism.” 
eS ae 
THE memorial window which has been 
erected in the west end of Hawarden 

church, by the members of the Gladstone 
family, in recognition of two long and happy 
lives, spent in the village, was unveiled the 
other day in the presence of several mem- 
bers of the family.m—-Turkish evacuation 
of Greece having at last been accomplished 
by the indemnity being made payable ac- 
cordingly, an English caricaturist pictures 
the Turkish army as a donkey led on by a 
wisp of hay labeled “indemnity,” suspended 
in front of his nose.——The Rev. Mr. Kelley, 
of San Francisco, who has for several years 
been acting chaplain at the Presidio, writes 
“The news of the first fighting near San- 
tiago brings word that Capt. Capron was 
killed. He was the first one confirmed at 
the Presidio six years ago after I took 
charge there. He was a fine fellow.” 
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Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 


The'72d annual Commencement took place on 
June 30th. On the preceding day, the annual 
meeting of the alumni was held in the Latin 
room at 10:30. Prof. Samuel Hart reported the 
necrology of the year as follows: The Rev. Al- 
fred Baury Beach, of the class of 1841, D. D.; 
the-Rev."James Mulcahey, of the class of 1842, 
D.D.; the Hon. Henry Titus Welles, of the 
class of 1843, M. A.; Walter Weir, of the class of 
1853, M. A.; the Rev. William Augustus Hitch- 
cock, of the class of 1854, D. D., 1876; John At- 
ticus, Robertson, of the class of 1854, M. A.; 
Daniel Sackett Moore, of the class of 1864; the 
Rev. William Dinsmore Sartwelle, of the class 
of 1875, M. A.; William Freeman French, of the 
class of 1879, M. A., M. D. 


The following were elected: President, Col. 
William C. Skinner, of Hartford; vice-presi- 
dent, George L. Cooke, of Providence, R. L.; 
secretary, Frederick G. Haight, of New York; 
treasurer, Frank E. Johnson; standing com- 
mittee—The president, the treasurer, Howard 
C. Vibbert, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, and 
George H. Seyms. 


Prof. Beckwith, who has been professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature for the 
past 19 years, has accepted the chair of Greek 
Testament Exegesis in the General Theological 
Seminary, and eulogistic remarks in regard to 
his past work were made by Prof. Ferguson 
and Dr. Gallaudet. A resolution of esteem, and 
of regret at his departure from the college, was 
passed by the Alumni Association. 


John S. Quick, of Chicago, reported for the 
board of trustees that Sidney G. Fisher, of 
Philadelphia, had been re-elected trustee for 
three years. On recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee, Prof. Geo. E. Beers and the 
Rev. F. F. Harriman, of Windsor, were selected 
junior fellows. 


The Commencement exercises were held in 
Parson’s theatre, President Smith presided. 
The salutatory was delivered by Albert Morey 
Sturtevant, of Hartford. Theodore Henry Par- 
ker, of Unionville, spoke on ‘‘Education, the 
key to the social problem’’?; Dudley Chase 
Graves, of Burlington, Vt., on ‘‘The future of 
Austria-Hungary’’; Lloyd Gilson Reynolds, of 
Erie, Pa., on “A longer tenure of office,” and 
Phillip Cook, of Kansas City, Mo., made “A 
plea for the humanities.”” The closing oration, 
on “The imagination of a scientific genius,’ 
was delivered by Woolsey McAlpine Johnson, of 
Hartford, who was also valedictorian. 


The following were graduated with honors: 
Henry Blakeslee, of Hartford, in physics; Phil- 
lip Cook, of Missouri, in Greek; Woolsey McA, 
Johnson, of Hartford, in chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics; James Lecour, of Brooklyn, 
in French; T. H. Parker, of Connecticut, in 
French, German, and Greek; Alexander Pratt,, 
Jr., of Connecticut, in Greek history and econ- 
omics: Albert M. Sturtevant, of Hartford, in 
French, German, and Greek. 


President Smith announced that Woolsey 
McAlpine Johnson, of the graduating class, had 
been appointed to the H. EK. Russell fellowship 
for the next two years. 


The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: Doctor of Letters, honoris causa—The 
Rev. Joel Foote Bingham, Yale University, D.D., 
Lecturer in Trinity College. 

Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa—The Rev. 
William Benham, B. D., honorary canon of Can- 
terbury and Boyle Lecturer, London, England; 
the Rev. William Henry Lewis, of the class of 
1865, M. A., rector of St. John’s church, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; the Rev. Isbon Thaddeus Beck- 
with, Yale, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the General Theological Sem- 
inary. 

The Commencement dinner was_ served 
in the Allyn House. Speeches were made by 
Bishop Brewster, Col. Skinner, of Hartford, 
Chas. Dudley Warner, Prof. Luther, Pres. Hart- 
raupt, of Hartford Theological Seminary, Prin- 
cipal Smiley, of the High School, Hon, W. E. 
Curtis, of New York, and others. 
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Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 


The 73rd annual Commencement closed a year 
of gratifying progress and development, the 
first year of the presidency of the Rey. Robert 
Ellis Jones, D. D. Sunday, June 19th, in the 
morning, the Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, Bishop of 
Maine, preached before the St. John’s guild, 
and in the evening the Rev. J. H. Eccleston, 
D. D., of Baltimore,delivered the baccalaureate. 
Monday afternoon, a spirited contest for the 
freshman declamation prizes took place, 11 con- 
testants taking part. Monday evening a very 
enjoyable entertainment was given by the col- 
lege GleeClub. At midnight of this day, the 
cremation of calculus was celebrated on the 
college campus. 

Tuesday morning, the White Rhetorical com- 
petition and the class-day exercises were held. 
Tuesday afternoon occurred the annual alumni 
meeting. The necrological list had included 
among others the following prominent names: 
Hon. J. R. Doolittle, ’34, of Wisconsin; Hon. F. 
W. Ricord, °38, New Jersey; the Rev. Mason 
Gallagher,’40, Brooklyn; Hon. Charles Stebbins, 
»46, Cazenovia; Hon. Clarence A. Seward, ’48, 
New York; the Rev. Fayette Royce, D.D., ’57, 
Wisconsin; Lieut. R. L. Goodrich, °58, Arkan- 
sas; Prof. C. M. Wells, M. D., 65, Minneapolis; 
Rt.Rev. William S. Perry,:D.D., Bishop of Iowa, 
one time president of thecollege. At the alumni 
election, William Jarvis Ashley, ’63, of Roches- 
ester, N. Y., was elected for afourthterm. At 


* the social gathering of the alumniin the even- 


ing, James Armstrong, Esq., 56, of New York, 
president of the Hobart College Alumni Associ- 
ation, incorporated last Mareh, made a state- 
ment of important financial projects now in 
hand for the promotion of the interests of the 
college. This statement was followed by avery 
telling speech from President Jones. At the 
meeting of the Hobart chapter of the Phi Beta 


Kappa, held Tuesday afternoon, two under- 


graduates were initiated: Frederick D. Whit- 
well, Geneva, and William Switzer Watson, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Wednesday, the Commencement proper took 
place. Two public addresses of unusual merit 
and interest made the day a notable one in the 
history of the college; one in memory of Clar- 
ence Armstrong Seward, class of 1848, pro- 
nounced by the Hon. Edward Patterson of New 
York, Justice of the Supreme Court, appellate 
division; the other,on ‘‘State Public School 
Systems,’’? by the honorary chancellor of 
the college, Brig-Gen. Edward Stuyvesant 
Bragg, of Wisconsin. ‘The undergraduate ad- 
dresses were as follows: ‘‘The love of nature 
in literature and art,’’ Frank Wakefield Koch, 
Palmyra, Mo.; ‘‘The poetry of Gray, and its 
place in English literature,’ William Switzer 
Watson, Detroit, Mich.; ‘‘Kuripides and the 
drama,’ Frederick Davenport Whitwell, Gene- 
va. Prizes were awarded and degrees con- 
ferred as given below. Commencement after- 
noon and evening were well filled out with the 
commencement dinner, a game of base ball be- 
tween the graduate and the undergraduate 
nines of the college, the president’s reception, 
and the students’ ball. 


Prizes awarded: Horace White Essay—Guy 
Pomeroy Burleson, Oneida, Wis.; Horace White 
Rhetorical—George Gray Ballard, Jr., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Cobb Essay—Frank Wakefield Kock, 
Palmyra, Mo. Thompson prizes in English— 
Frank Wakefield Koch, Palmyra, Mo.; William 
Whitwell Robison, Geneva; Donald Mac- 
Claren Kirby, Potsdam, N. Y. Sutherland 
prizes—Greek, Albert Stettenbenz, Buffalo; 
mathematics, Harry Mitchell Lockwood, Syra- 
cuse. Bachman classical prize in Latin, (di- 
vided)—William Whitwell Robison, Geneva; 
Jesse Bish. Burkhardt, Geneva. Declamation 
prizes:—First prize, Chesleigh Horton Briscoe, 


‘Charleston, S. C. 


Degrees conferred: 

M.A.: Phillip Sherwood Smith, Buffalo; 
Rey. William F. Faber, Lockport; Rev. Addi- 
son Monroe Sherman, Batavia. 

S.T. D.: Lawrence McClure, ’81, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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LL. D.: Edward Patterson, Judge of the Su- 
peme Court, appellate division, State of-New 
York; Charles Edward Parker, 57, Judge of 
the Supreme Court, 8rd division, State of New 
York; Edward Stuyvesant Bragg, °48, Brig.- 
Gen., Fond du Lac, Wis. ‘ 

D.C.L.: Frederic L. Gamage, Head -Master 
St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Canada 


The synod of the diocese of Ottawa held its 3a 
session June 20-23d. As usual, the opening serv- 
icejon Monday evening, was a splendid function, 
much enhanced by the beautiful gifts which 
now enrich the sanctuary of Christ church 
cathedral—a fald stool of rich design, Eucharist 
ic and vesper light brasses, and a very fine 
processionalcross' The white-robed procession 
of the choir, preceded by the crucifer, in scarlet 
cassock, and followed by the lay delegates, 
priests, rural deans, officers of the synod, dean 
and chapter of the cathedral, and the Bishop, 
mitred and scarlet-robed, swept up the nave to 
the strains of Hymn 601, A and M. The sermon, 
on the teaching of the symbols of the four Gos- 
pels, was preached by the Rey. W. H. Styles. 
After routine on Tuesday morning, the business 
of the synod commenced with the consideration 
of the work of popularizing the S. P. C. k. and 
its publications, and in the afternoon passed on 
to consider that which was the most important 
measure of the session, the new canon on the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. Prepared in a 
careful and painstaking manner, the canon 


passed the fires of discussion, and with one ex- - 


ception, every clause yas adopted practically 
as it left the committees that had it in charge. 
The basis of the canon is compulsory member- 
ship, while certainty of provision for the wid- 
ows and orphans is ensured by means of assess- 
ment to make up any deficiency that may arise. 
Its provisions are broad and liberal, but to make 
it effective, its disciplinary claims were unani- 
mously adopted. \ 

The Bishop’s address, thoughtful, earnest, 
and convincing, referred to the prosperous con- 
dition of the diocese and the official work of the 
past year, 705 confirmed, a goodly number now 
that Confirmations are of annual occurrence. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a family 
gathering at the Bishop’s residence, where his 
lordship and Mrs. Hamilton made the members 
one and all perfectly at home. 

Wednesday, the offer of the House of Bishops 
tomake Ottawa the metropolitan see of Cana- 
da, in perpetuity on certain conditions, was 
suitably acknowledged, and a committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the House of Bishops at 
the next meeting of the provincial synod. 

On Wednesday evening, the lay delegates of 
the city of Ottawa invited the Bishop and cler- 
gy and other lay delegates to a trip to Aylmer, 
on the lake, and to a dinner at the Victoria 
Hotel, at which the Lord Bishop presided. 

Thursday, reports of committees all showed 
increased funds and general prosperity. The 
Mission Fund Committee announced the full 
payment of all missionaries, the establishment 


of four new missions, atan expenditure of about | 


$1,000, and showed asurplus of nearly $1,400. 
The synod decided to give its 25 missionaries a 
bonus of $50 each, leaving a small balance to 
carry over for next year. The Finance Commit- 
tee report was so encouraging that a bonus of 
$100 was voted to the clerical secretary’s stipend. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL...,, Bishop 

The funeral services of Col. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer Cruger whose death was noted in 
our last issue, were held June 28th, in Old 
Trinity church. There were representatives 
from every class in the community, and dele- 
gations from the institutions and corporations 
with which he had been prominently connected, 
besides the vestry of Trinity parish, of which 
he was controller. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix who had returned to the city for 
the purpose, conducted the services, assisted by 
the vicars of Trinity; St. Paul’s and St. Agnes’ 
chapels, the vicar of the, parish church, the 
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Rey. Dr. R. B. Fairkairn, warden of St. Steph- 
en's college, with which Col. Cruger had been 
intimately associated, the Rev. H. H. Wash- 
burn, of the parish at Bayville, and other cler- 
gymen. The services were fullychoral. <A fea- 
ture was the singing of Croft’s burial anthem. 
The coffin, covered by the American flag and 
the flag of the Loyal Legion, was carried in pro- 
cession to the family vault. 


What is known as the industrial department 
of Grace parish, the Rev. Dr. William R. Hunt- 
ington, rector, has done a remarkable work dur- 
ing the past pear, extending widely through the 
city. In the industrial school proper, including 
classes in sewing, free-hand drawing, modeling, 
bent-iron work, carpentry, and cooking, the sta- 
tistics show an increase of 150 pupils over the 
previous year. The carpentry class has num- 
bered 45 boys. There have also been night 
classes. The manualtraining classes closed the 
year with a most creditable exhibition of their 
own work. The Saturday school has numbered 
71 teachers, 88 boys, and 556 girls. At Grace 
mission chapel school and cooking classes, there 
have been twelve teachers and 100 pupils. The 
benevolent society has had 156 workers, includ- 
ing four in Grace Hospital. It has worked in 
co-operation with the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the city in benefiting only worthy cases. 
It has supplied a total of 4,034garments. Grace 
church parish laundry has employed 130 differ- 
ent p2rsons. The laundry has not only con- 
tinued to be self-supporting, but from its net 
revenue has contributed $400 toward the sup- 
port of a deaconess. 

St. Bartholomew’s Clinic has taken an im- 
portant step forward during the past year, by 
accomplishing a reorganization, with a board of 
15 directors. Among these are four who con- 
stitute the medical and surgical principals, 
each having his respective staff of assistants. 
Through the aid of a friend, the building occu- 
pied by the clinic has been put in thorough re- 
pair—which it much needed—a superintendent 
has been placed in charge, and a drug depart- 
ment opened under a registered pharmacist, 
to dispense for the needs of patients. Besides 
the general medical and surgical divisions of the 
work, there is a night clinic for diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose,and throat. The whole number of 
new cases treated during the year, was 6,377; 
number of consultations, 23,158; number of 
prescriptions, 10,375. The work has extended 
from the use of three rooms last year, to the 
use of 12 rooms this year. A new operating 
room has been opened, and a few bedrooms 
provided for the use of patients who after op- 
erations are in need ofa few hours’ rest. The 
patients treated are, as a rule, among the poor- 
est. The treasurer’s report shows receipts 
from St. Bartholomew’s parish, $2,174.85; cash 
from patients, in nominal fees for treatment, 
$1,635.78, and from other sources, making a total 
of $3,820.83. This amount fully covered ex- 
penses, including improvements costing $549.85, 
and left in the treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year, $47.55. Sister Julia has been acting as 
clinical visitor, and has much aided in detect- 
ing unworthy cases, and in prompting the ex- 
tension of charity where deserved. The visit- 
ing physician has made 371 visits to care for the 
sick poor at their homes. 


Mr. Vernon.— The Bishop visited Trinity 
church on the evening of Whitsunday, and con- 
firmed a large class, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. S. I. Graham. The Bishop, in his admir- 
able address, réferred to the manifest healthy 
growth of this parish along all lines of Church 
activity. A new organ has just been ordered 
for Trinity church from one of the most cele- 
brated builders of church organs in the country. 
It is to be,in every respect, an up-to-date in- 
strument, with all the modern combinations and 
full electrical action. Several months will be 
required for its construction, and it is not ex- 
pected that it will be ready to place in the 
church much before Christmas. 

Mr. Kisco.—A movement has been started to 
establish a chapel in connection with St. Mark's 
‘church. It is proposed to remove the present 
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parish house to the upper end of the village, 
and use it for the accommodation of worship- 
ers there resident. 


TARRYTOWN.—At St. Mark’s church (Wash- 
ington Irving memorial), a choir festival took 
place June 29th. The vested boy choir of the 
parish was assisted for the occasion by the 
choir of St. Paul’s church, Yonkers. 


LupLtow.—The rector of St. Andrew’e memo- 
rial church will sail, with Mrs. Freeman, July 
7th, for Germany. He has received invita- 
tion to officiate during July and August at the 
American church of St. John, Dresden, Saxony, 
which he has accepted. 


Pennsylvania’ 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—Alexander Feel, by his will 
probated 1st inst., bequeaths $100 each to the 
House of Rest for the Aged, Germantown; the 
Episcopal Hospital, and the Masonic Home. 


The Rev. H. M. G. Huff has been elected sec- 
retary of the board of managers of the Episco- 
pal Hospital, to fill the vacancy existing by the 
resignation of the Rey. Winfield S. Baer. 


A special patriotic service was held on Sunday 
morning, 26th ult., in Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 
church, for the benefit of the National Relief 
Commission. On every part of the quaint old 
walls the stars and stripes were displayed, 
while over the chancel two immense fiags were 
hung. The sermon was preached by the rector, 
the Rev. S. B. Simes. 


CuESTER.—The Rey. Henry Brown, a retired 
priest of the diocese of Pennsylvania, entered 
into life eternal on Tuesday morning, 27th ult., 
in his 84th year. He was born in the old dis- 
trict of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia. on 
March 9th, 1814, and began his ministerial stud- 
ies when only 17 years of age. After his or- 
dination, in 1839, by Bishop Henry U. Onder- 
donk, he became rector of St. Mark’s church, 
Lewistown, Pa. Other charges he held were 
St. Luke’s, Queenstown (now diocese of Eas- 
ton), St. David’s, Radnor, Pa., and St. Steph- 
en’s, Beverly, N. J. In 1868, he accepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s church in this city, re- 
signing therefrom in 1893, when advancing years 
rendered it necessary for him to sever his con- 
nection with the parish. He was then named 
as rector emeritus, and occasionally assisted the 
present rector at morning service, including 
the office of Holy Communion. For the past few 
months his health gradually failed. A widow 
and five children survive him. After the Buri- 
al Office had been said at St. Paul’s church on 
the 1st inst., the interment was in the cemetery 
of old St. David’s church, Radnor, Pa. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L.yBishop 
The Bishop left early in the week for Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey, where he may be ad- 
dressed until the latter part of August. 


City—Sunday evening, July 8rd, witnessed 
the inauguration of a series of mission services 
at the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. These 
services are conducted in the simplest possible 
form, with a few popular mission hymns, in 
which the whole congregation can join, the 
Creed, and a few collects. The s¢rmon is direct 
and distinctly missionary in character. Father 
Chattin was the first of the mission preachers. 
The Rev. Joseph Rushton, L. H. D., will preach 
next Sunday evening, and various priests in the 
diocese will take this service during the months 
of July and August. Contrary to the usual ex- 
perience in cities, the work at the cathedral 
increases rather than diminishes during the 
summer, and this form of service is especially 
adapted to meet the need. 


About 250 of Chicago’s poor were entertained 
by the citizens of Kenosha, Wis., on Tuesday, 
June 28th. The Sisters of St. Mary’s mission 
gave the annual outing to the Mothers’ meeting 
in connection with tbe cathedral. They left on 
the steamboat T.S. Faxton, and were met at 
the wharf by omnibuses, which conveyed them 
to Kemper Hall, where they were served with 

emonade, ice-cream, and cake, and the more 
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substantial sandwiches and coffee. Inspection 
of the grounds and a short service in the chapel 
of Kemper Hall by Father Griffin, completed the 
afternoon. The return trip was by boat in the 
evening. The party was accompanied by Sister 
Frances, head of the mission house on Wash- 
ington boulevard, and Father Dennis, priest-in- 
charge at the cathedral. 


The large picnic of the West side Sunday 
schools, was held Tuesday, June 28th, near 
Naperville, on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
road. The train left from the Union depot with 
children from the Sunday schools of the church 
of the Epiphany, Calvary, St. Andrew’s, St. 
Luke’s, and thecathedral. The beauty of the 
day and the grounds combined to make the 
event a great success. 


At the church of the Ascension, special inter- 
cessions are oftered at the daily celebration of 
the Holy Communion, for the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the United States engaged in active war- 
fare against Spain. A list of the soldiers and 
sailors especially connected with the church of 
the Ascension has been printed, and distributed 
tothe members of the parish, so that especial 
intercession is offered for these in the homes of 
the people, as well as at the public services of 
the Church. 


North Dakota 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

The ninth convocation of this missionary 
district opened at 10:30 4.m., June 22d.. The 
proceedings commenced with the consecration 
of Grace church, the corner-stone of which was 
laid in 1854, Together with 11 clergymen, there 
was a large congregation. The consecration 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles D. 
Andrews, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Convocation was called to order at 2:30 Pp. M., 
by Bishop Morrison, of Duluth. Six lay dele- 
gates were present. Amongst the clergy of the 
district was Ven. Archdeacon Appleby, of St. 
Paul, who has recently been appointed general 
missionary for North Dakota. The reports of 
the various committees having been presented, 
the Bishop gave his address, which was marked 
by his well-known characteristics of force, com- 
mon-sense, spirituality, and outspokenness. 

The Rev. C. Turner was re-elected secretary 
of the district, and Col. A. P. Peake, treasurer. 

On motion, it was resolved that the part of 
the Bishop’s address on the subject of divorce 
be printed separately, and that 1,000 copies of 
the same be printed for distribution in the mis- 
sions and parishes. 

Hon. B.S. Russell was elected lay delegate to 
the General Convention, and after the casting 
of seven ballots, Archdeacon Appleby was chosen 
as clerical delegate. 

On motion of the Rev. A. T. Gesner, of Grand 
Forks, it was 

Resolved: That we, the clergy and laity of North 
Dakota, in convocation assembled, do hereby desire 
to express and put on record our very great appre- 
ciation of the splendid services given the district of 
North Dakota by our devoted Bishop-in-charge, the 
Rt. Rey. J. D. Morrison, D. D., LL. D., whose unspar- 
ing labors during the past thirteen months nave been 
attended with the most signal growth, under the prov- 
idence and blessing of God, infusing into our clergy 
and people courage and strength in their several 
fields; and we hereby wish for him health, prosperity, 
and blessing in his own jurisdiction of Duluth, 
whither we shall ever follow him with our interest 
and our prayers. 

This motion was carried unanimously by a 
standing vote, to which the Bishop replied in 
feeling terms of gratitude and good will. 

Wednesday, after Evening Prayer, there was 
a Confirmation of six candidates, presented by 
the Rey. H. J. Sheridan, rector. 

The report on the state of the Church runs 
thus: ‘Your committee beg to report that 
never, in the history of the Church in North 
Dakota, has the future been more full of prom- 
ise than at the present moment. Under the 
vigorous and able leadership of the Bishop in- 
charge, the clergy have been inspired to increas- 
ing effort in the extension of Christ’s Kingdom, 
and the Church has taken on itself new life and 
power. During the past 13 months, with untir- 
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ing energy, the Bishop has made three visita- 
tions of this great district, doubled the number 
of clergy in the field, and confirmed since the 
November convocation over 100 persons. There 
are, therefore, now over 1.150 reported com- 
municants in this district. Your committee can- 
not employ too strong terms with which to ex- 
press its very great appreciation and gratitude 
to Bishop Morrison for his unsparing labor and 
service in this jurisdiction. Not a town, mis- 
sion, or hamlet, where two or three could be 
gathered together, has failed of visitation from 
this spiendid missionary. We may note that 
the Church property at Sanborn, where there 
are no longer any Church people, has been 
deeded back to the Church Building Fund Com- 
mission. It is to be hoped thatif this town ever 
grows, our mission there may be revived. With 
this single exception, the Church is advancing 
with rapid growth everywhere. This is espe- 
cially true of the work in the Indian field, to 
which our Bishop has given particular attention. 
When our new Bishop is sent us, he will find an 
organized work, a faithful band of clergy, and a 
loyal and devoted people.” 

A committee, consisting of the Rev. T. H. J. 
Walton, Ven. Archdeacon Appleby, the Rev. 
D. H. Clarkson, and Messrs. James Elton, and 
G. W. Jacobi, appointed by Bishop Morrison to 
consider that part of his address dealing with 
the matter of marriage and divorce, reported as 
follows: 

We rejoice that the Bishop has given expression to 
his convictions in such forceful language, and in or- 
der that there need be no mistake as to the sense of 
this jurisdiction as a whole, we submit the following 
resolutions for the consideration of this convocation: 

Resolved; 1st. That it is the earnest desire of this 
convocation that the day may soon come when the 
reproach of North Dakota, brought about through 
the looseness of its divorce laws, may be wiped away, 
and the pure, industrious, and high-minded men and 
women who live in this State will be free from the 
stigma that lies against us to-day as the refuge of the 
unclean seeking to break the vows of holy matrimony. 

2nd. That we express the sincere hope that some 
canonical action, dealing with the whole matter of 
marriage and divorce, will be taken at the forthcom- 
ing General Convention of the Church in October; 
and, further, that this declaration of the Church may 
be so unmistakable in its meaning, andso thoroughly 
published, that not only will her clergy be forbidden 
to celebrate the marriage of a divorced person while 
the other party to the divorce is living, but the world 
may know she upholds the laws of God regardless of 
the fear or favor of man. 

3rd. That acopy of these resolutions be furnished 
for publication to the Church Staudard, Churchman, 
LIVING CHURCH, and Pacific Churchman. 

Tho above report was adopted, and the reso- 

utions carried unanimously. 

The convocation was followed by a meeting of 
the North Dakota Clericus. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D.,. LL. &3., Bishop 

BrookiyN.—In St. Peter’s church, the Rev. 
Lindsay Parker, rector, on Sunday, June 27th, 
a service was held in memory of the late John 
Tempest Walker. For almost half a century 
Mr. Walker was a communicant of St. Peter’s, 
for 40 years its senior warden, and for over 36 
years treasurer of the parish. He was widely 
known and universally respected and beloved. 
The rector preached the sermon, taking for his 
text the words inscribed on the loving cup pre- 
sented to Mr. Walker by the vestry on his resig- 
nation of thejtreasurership recently: ‘‘Beloved, 
thou doest faithfully whatever thou doest.’’ In 
the afternoon the Sunday school held a patri- 
otic service, conducted by the Rev. Dr. Parker. 
There wasa salute to the flag and singing of na- 
tional airs. A brief address was made on ‘‘Our 
cause, one of justice, humanity, and righteous- 
ness,’ and a paper was read giving a short his 
tory of the war to date. The several classes of 
the school gave patriotic quotations from vari- 
ous authors, anda young lady recited ‘The 
Revolutionary Rising.’’ A pleasant feature was 
a violin duet-by ladies. In the evening the closing 
musical service of the season was given under 
the direction of Prof. Henry G. Erkuche, the 
hoirmaster. Until September the services 
will be conducted by the Rev. William Worth- 
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ington, theassistant minister. Dr. Parker, who 
as chaplain of the 23rd regiment volunteered to 
go to the front, will now, since the regiment has 
not been called upon, take his usual summer va- 
cation, which he will spend at his cottage, Shore 
Acre, Gondola Point, New Brunswick, Canada. 
He has recently been elected chaplain of the 
St. John, N. B. Yacht club, and expects to ac- 
company it on the summer cruise, beginning 
July 18th. During the summer the Sunday 
school and parish building of St. Peter’s will be 
redecorated and equipped with electric lights, 
the money for this purpose being largely raised 
by the school itself. 


Work for the enlargement of St. Thomas’ 
church is about to commence, whereby about 
200 sittings will be added to the church, 
and the seating capacity of the parish hall in- 
creased to 800. The Sunday school numbers 
nearly 800, and for over a year it has been 
impossible to furnish sufficient accommodation 
to the children who have sought admission. 
The other organizations are: St. Thomas’ 
Guild, Auxiliary to Board of Missions, The 
Sewing-School, Daughters of the King, 
Knights of Temperance, and The Young 
Crusaders. The latter organization, number- 
ing 65 (Mr. G. F. Blake-Lobb, regent), has, for 
the second successive time, been awarded ‘‘the 
Discipline Championship Banner,” offered as a 
priz2 by the Church Temperance Society of 
New York. All services of church and Sunday 
school will be continued as usual] throughout 
the summer. The Rev. Dr. Jas. Clarence Jones 
is rector, and the Rev. Geo. Henderson, curate, 
of St. Thomas’ parish. 


Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morris, D.U. Bishop 

The Commencement exercises of St. Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, took place on the morning of 
June 15th. ‘The Bishop, founder of the school, 
was present, attended by six of the clergy. The 
hall was beautifully decorated for the occasion 
with flags of all nations, and a profusion of 
roses and other flowers, with a large naval en- 
sign draping the back of the platform. Aftera 
short service, at which the chaplain of the 
school, the Rev. J. Weatherdon, officiated, the 
graduates read their essays, and some good part 
songs were rendered by Mrs. Walter Reed’s 
class in vocal culture. The Bishop gave a very 
stirring and eloquent address, on ‘‘Moderation 
in all things,” after which he presented the di- 
plomas to the three graduates. The proceedings 
closed with the recessional hymn, ‘‘Rejoice, ye 
pure in heart.” 

Previous to Commencement day, on Monday 
and Tuesday, the usual closing exercises of or- 
dinary school life took place—kindergarten 
songs, calisthenic and Delsarte drill, a musicale, 
etc., with interesting exhibits of the work 
done during the year. St. Helen’s Hall 
has every reason to be entirely gratified with 
the results of the past year, and the school 
is fast becoming a centre of refined culture for 
the education of women. 


PortTLaND.—Bishop Morris visited Trinity 
church, the Rev. D. C. Garrett, rector, June 
17th, for Confirmation. The class consisted of 
24, all but one being adults. This makes 78 con- 
firmed in this parish alone the last three 
months. The rector of Trinity delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon before the students of the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, June 
19th. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Danvers.—Father Sargent, of the order of the 
Holy Cross, held five conferences on the Church 
and the Sacraments in Calvary church during 
the third week in June. They were well at- 
tended by members of the denominations. The 
Eucharist was celebrated daily at 6:30 a. M., 
followed by a short devotional instruction on 
the Blessed Sacrament. Every afternoon, ad- 
dresses were given to thechildren upon the rule 
of prayer, and on the three chief mysteries of 
our holy religion, one of which was each day 
the subject of a short sermon, preached from 
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the pulpit. Before beginning to preach, Father 
Sargent read the different accounts of the sery- 
ice and sermon of the day before, which had 
been written by the children. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Rev. Percy Gordon, of Gene- 
va, Switzerland, will have charge of St. 
James’ church during the absence of the rector, 
the Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D. Dr. Abbott may 
be gone a year or longer, and Mr. Gordon will 
begin his duties in October. 


NaHwANT.—Bishop Lawrence on the last Sun- 
day in June opened the series of summer sery- 
ices in this town. Many soldiers from Battery 
A. First Heavy Artillery, were present. The 
Bishop preached. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Muskecon.— At a meeting of the vestry of St. 
Paul’s church, the Rey. George Forsey, rector, 
held on Juve 20th, Mr. Thomas Hume, a mem- 
ber of the vestry, offered in co-operation with 
the other members of that body, to liquidate the 
entire debt on the church, guild hall,and rectory, 
amounting to $25,820. The vestry took a week 
to consider the matter, and at an adjourned 
meeting held on the 27th inst., accepted the 
generous proposition of Mr. Hume, passed a 
warm resolution of thanks for his princely lib- 
erality, and appointed a committee to procure 
the necessary legal papers in cancellation of the 
debt. Thus is freed from liability, and offered 
as afree gift to God, one of the finest church 
properties in the State, complete in all details, 
affording every facility for church work, and 
costing in all over $60,000. The rector was 
authorized to make arrangements with the 
Bishop of the diocese for the consecration of the 
church sometime in September. 


Granp Haven.—Commencement week of Ake- 
ley Institute closed on June 29th. The early 
Celebration was as usual at 7 a. M., and at 10:30 
the congregation assembled in St. George’s 
chapel for Morning Prayer. The address on 
‘*‘Woman’s influence,’ was delivered by the Rev. 
J. N. McCormick. Bishop Gillespie spoke of the 
past 10 years as the infancy of the school, and 
looked forward to a bright future. Three grad- 
uates received diplomas, and the cross of honor 
was bestowed upon them by the principal, Mr. 
Wilkinson. At the Commencement breakfast 
many speeches were made, filled with wit and 
wisdom. ‘‘Patriotism and Loyalty,’ were the 
watchwords of the class of 98. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Troy.—The 66th regular meeting of the arch- 
deaconry of Troy was held in St. Paul’s parish, 
the Rev. Edgar A. Enos, D.D., rector, June 
18th and 14th. The Ven. Archdeacon Carey, 
D.D., conducted the service on Monday even- 
ing, and spoke briefly on the life of the Church, 
its wide influence and its great work. He was. 
followed by the Rey. W. C. Rodgers who took 
for his subject, ‘The Church as a mission in 
family life.’ ‘What missionary work can do 
for a parish,’ was the theme of a discourse by 
the Rey. E. L. Toy who pointed out that a par- 
ish without mission work was dying, if not al- 
ready dead. The Rey. George L. Richardson 
explained ‘‘'The relation of Church to State.’” 
He believed that while neither united nor abso- 
lutely separated, they should work one with 
the other, so that both might be more perfect 
instruments for divine use. Tuesday was 
opened by a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at 7:30; a business meeting was held in the 
chapel, Archdeacon Carey presiding, and the 
Rev. Mr. Toy acting as secretary. At 10:30, 
Morning Prayer, with sermon, was said in the 
church, with a second celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, Archdeacon Carey, celebrant. The 
Rey. D. A. Parce preached the sermon. At 
noon, the clergy assembled to hear reports from 
the various parishes; these proved very satis- 
factory, and Dr. Carey remarked that it was 
particularly gratifying at this time to hearsuch 
good reports and find such indications of growth 
throughout the parishes. The Rey. E. J. Cook 
extended an invitation to the archdeaconry to 
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meet at Schuylerville next September, which 
was accepted. The Rev. J. M. Gilbert was ap- 
pointed to preach the sermon,and Rev.George L. 
Richardson to be essayist at the fall session. 


Central New York 

@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

Syracuse.—The Commencement exercises of 
the Keble School at the close of its 27th year, 
took place June 17th. The morning was occupied 
by the reading of essays, music, and recitations, 
by the graduates. The motif of the programme 
throughout was patriotic. The room was hand- 
somely decorated with the national colors, and 
the flags of the United States and Cuba. Over 
the rostrum appeared the motto of the schoool 
in letters of evergreen, Qualis vita finis ita, and 
the dates 1871-1898. In the evening, diplomas 
and testimonials were conferred by Bishop 
Huntington, after an address to the graduates 
given by Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, of New 
York. Four young ladies received diplomas in 
the regular course, two inthe special, and three 
in the normal kindergarten course. The pro- 
gramme was concluded by the singing of Keble’s 
evening hymn, ‘‘Sun of my Soul.”’ 


Olympia 
Wm. Morris Barker, D.D., Bishop 

The 18th annual convocation of the jurisdit- 
tion met in St. Mark’s church, Seattle, the Kev. 
J.P.D. Liwyd, rector, on June 22d. The opening 
service was that for the ordination of priests, 
when the Rev. Lionel Audibert Wye was ad- 
vanced to the sacred order of priests. The ser- 
mon was by the Rey. H. L. Badger. The Cele- 
bration was choral. 

At 2p. M., convocation organized by the elec- 
tion of the Rev. F. H. Church as secretary, and 
Mr. N. B. Coffman, of Chehalis, as treasurer. 

The report of the treasurer showed receipts 
from offerings for the. Disabled Clergy Fund, 
$124 68. making the total invested fund, $2,171 - 
76: and of the Episcopal Fund, $4,932.90. 

The Committee on Christian Literature re- 
ported the inauguration, by the Bishop, of a 
system of exchange of theological works among 
the clergy of the jurisdiction; and the publica- 
tion by the Bishop, under the imprint of The 
Olympia Churchman, of ‘‘The Olymyia Series of 
Pamphlets’’—tractates in pocket form, on ‘‘The 
unity of the Christian Church,” ‘The Bible,”’ 
and ‘‘The Sacraments,” by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Hall; and ‘‘Where did we get our Prayer Book?”’ 
by Dr. Hart. 

The Church Charity Association reported a 
most successful year for the St. Luke’s Hospit- 
al, New Whatcom; St. David's Hospital. Ho- 
quiam ; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Sedro, and the 
Sheltering Arms, Tacoma, the latter a home 
and day nursery for children under three years. 
The report of the Fannie C. Paddock Memorial 
Hospital was also submitted. In these institu- 
tions there have been cared for, 1,100 full-pay 
patients, 175 part pay, and 142 charity; a total 
of 1,417 patients, representing 20,506 hospital 
days. The receipts from donations and endow- 
ments were $1,368 65, and from patients, $16,594.- 
01; a total of $17,952.66. 

The Committee on Christian Education re- 
ported a successful year for the Annie Wright 
Seminary, now having an endowment of $119,- 
000, the income of which it uses to reduce the 
cost of an education to the girls and young 
ladies who attend. The seminary also received 
a legacy by the will of the late C. B. Wright, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, which will place the sem- 
inary entirely out of debt, put the buildings in 
good repair,and materially add to the capital 
fund of the endowment. 

The Rey. J. P. D. Llwyd and Mr. N. B. Coff- 
man were elected delegates to the General Con- 
vention. 

The Bishop made his annual address, in which 
he reviewed the year’s work in every depart- 
ment. He reported 3 clergymen received from 
other dioceses, and 2 dismissed; 165 confirmed ; 
2 rectors instituted. 

The Bishop appointed the following regular 
and special committees: Standing Committee: 
Rey. Messrs. H. L. Badger and H. H. Gowen; 
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Messrs, Charles Shepherd and George W. Eogg. 
Missionary Progress: Rev. Messrs. J. P. D. Llwyd, 
H. L. Badger, and L. A. Wye; Messrs. Rice 
Rowell and W. N. Redfield. 


Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Ohas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadiutor 

Marroon.—After the ordination of the Rev. 
C. J. De Coux, recorded under the usual head- 
ing elsewhere in our columns, the Bishop con- 
firmed seven candidates presented by the new 
deacon as his first official act. In the ordina- 
tion service, by the direction of the Bishop, the 
preface to the Ordinal was read by the preacher 
before commencing his sermon, for the instruc- 
tion of the people. After his presentation to 
the Bishop for ordination, the candidate read 
aloud his declaration of.conformity in the ears 
of the people, and after theordination, the Let- 
ters cf Orders were also read by the Bishop’s 
chaplain to the people. The public recitation of 
these documennts added much to the complete- 
ness of the service, and made it perfectly intel- 
ligible to the entire congregation. The Rev. 
Mr. De Coux has been in charge of Trinity 
church, Mattoon, since his reception as a candi- 
date for Holy Ordersin December last. He has 
done a good work as lay reader, and now he 
will (D.V.) serve his diaconate in the same 
field. 

In the evening, the Bishop, accompanied by 
the new deacon, visited St. Alban’s mission, 
Charleston, and preached to a large congrega- 
tion. The Presbyterian minister of the city, 
the Rev. Mr. Piper, announced the Bishop’s 
coming to his people in the morning, closed his 
church in the evening, and advised his flock to 
go at night to St. Alban’s church. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The 104th Commencement of the Cheshire 
Academy, the diocesan school for boys, was held 
June 23rd. The exercises were held in the 
chapel. There were twelve graduates. The 
Wright prizes of $20 for the boy in graduating 
class, for the best essay, and for the boy not in 
the graduating class, for the best standing, went 
to Wister M. Elliot, and William H. Fitzgerald, 
respectively. Bishop Brewster presented the 
diplomas, and made a happy address, pointing 
out that victories were gained by obedience to 
order, by discipline, and subjection of the body 
to the will, which he most felicitously illus- 
trated by the great boat race on the Thames, at 
that time being rowed, and by the victory of 
Admiral Dewey. At the dinner following, 
speeches were made by the Bishop-coadjutor, 
Dr. Lines, Prof. Townsend, Mr. Raftery, Gen. 
Bradley, Col. Osborn, Dr. Linsley, and Prof. 
Phillips. A letter fullofloving congratulations 
from Gen Joseph Wheeler who is a graduate 
of the school, was read by Principal Woodbury. 
The school is prospering more than in past 
years. 

Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The summer session of the Detroit convoca- 
tion was held in Grace church, Mt. Clemens 
June 21st. The attendance of clerical and lay 
members was much larger than usual, and a 
goodly number of the Church folk of Mt. Clem- 
ens were present at the services, and listened 
with interest to the spirited debates of the 
business session. At 10 a. m., Dean McCarroll 
celebrated the Holy Communion, and a strong 
sermon on the need of direct positive teaching 
by the Church, was del.vered by the Rev. Wal- 
ter Hughson. The written reports of the dean 
and the various missionaries, showed about the 
usualamount of work done. The officers of last 
year were re-elected. A committee was ap- 
pointed to assist the dean, by personal effort, in 
reviving or initiating Church work at certain 
points. A paper,on ‘‘Who is my neighbor?”’ 
written by the Rev. fF. S. White, was read. An 
important resolution, introduced by the Rev. J. 
F. Conover, D. D., was passed, whereby a com- 
mittee was appointed to consult with the other 
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convocations,and recommend new methods to 
awaken missionary interest in the diocese, and 
secure larger offerings. A resolution, intro- 
duced by a member, expressing the sense of the 
convocation that no appropriation hereafter be 
made to any mission whose improved property 
is not adequately protected by fire insurance, 
was discussed earnestly, but finally laid upon 
the table. It will be re-introduced at the au- 
tumn session. At the service in the evening, 
missionary addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. F. B. Hodgins, the Rev. Louis A. Arthur, 
and by Dean McCarroll. The autumn meeting 
of the convocation will be held in Zion church, 
Pontiac. 


On Sunda7, June 19th, Bishop Davies conse- 
crated St. John’s church, St. Johns, the Rev. 
Joseph T. Ewing, rector. An able and appro- 
priate sermon was delivered by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Hall,a former rector, and a gratifying 
circumstance was the presence also of the Rev. 
R. D. Stearns, now of Omaha, Neb., who had 
the charge of St. John’s church fora number of 
years. At the evening service the Bishop con- 
firmed a class of 12 persons, and on his invita- 
tion they were affectingly addressed by Mr. 
Stearns. St. John’s churchis of brick, with sit- 
tings for 225, erected in 1893, and is valued at 
$10,000. With the extinguishment of all indebt- 
edness on the property, and this long-looked-for 
service of consecration, rector and people are to 
be congratulated on the bright prospects of the 
parish. 


The funeral of the Rev. Robert D. Brooke, 
who died at Monroe, June 28rd, took place on 
Monday, June 27th. The Bishop and several of 
the clergy of the diocese came together to lay in 
the grave the remains of one who was much 
honored and loved. In accordance with his own 
request the burial service alone was said, with 
two or three appropriate hymns. Many of the 
Church people, and other citizens were present, 
not more to do him honor than to give expres- 
sion to their own sorrow at having lost a loved 
pastor and friend. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 
At a recent visit to Grace church, Ottawa, 
the Bishop confirmed a class of seven presented 
by the rector. 


AtTcHISON.—On Corpus Christi Day there was 
celebrated in Trinity church, the Rev. John 
Henry Molineux, rector, the first annual festi- 
val of the Altar Guild of St. Mary the Virgin. 
One year ago this guild was organized for the 
purpose of providing proper furniture for the 
altar and chancel, and vestments for the clergy. 
During the year past, mainly through the un- 
tiring efforts of this guild,which numbers 85 ac- 
tive and associate members, the chancel has been 
entirely refitted. A handsomely carved reredos 
has been erected, containing three panels, richly 
illuminated and filled with copies of Fra Angel- 
ico’s angels, Gloria in Excelsis and Te Deum Lau- 
damus, and the centrepiece a reproduction of ‘‘St. 
John of the Revelation.’? An unusually fine set 
of altar linen and lace has been provided; also 
the silk Eucharistic vestments. The Eucharistic 
lights, given by R. B. Morris, Esq., a vestryman, 
are greatly appreciated, as are also a handsome 
processional cross, the gift of Miss Maybelle 
Bayley, and a credence table, the gift of Miss 
Catherine Cosgrove. A choir rail of massive 
design and stalls of black walnut have been 
provided by the parish, and a joyous time 
indeed for all concerned was the Day of the 
Resurrection, when all these gifts and labors 
were solemnly dedicated and blessed to the serv- 
ice of God A surpliced choir of 40 men and 
boys, supplemented by 20 women and girls, and 
trained by the rector of the parish, made its 
first appearance on Easter Day. Corpus Christi 
Day closed the first year’s:work with a choral 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 7:30, ac 
which the Communions numbered nearly 100. 
A solemn Te Deum closed Evensong, after which 
a very large congregation adjourned to the par- 
ish house for a reception. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


HE Nicene Faith is the Faith of Chris- 
tendom. It was the beginning, is now» 
and ever shall be the Faith. It has been 
assailed on every side, in every age, but the 
gates of hell have not prevailed. Itis the 
north star of the Christian firmament. The 
object of this Faith is the Holy and Ever 
Blessed Trinity; the keeper of this Faith is 
the Holy Catholic Church; the witness of 
this Faith is Holy Scripture and the Catho- 
lic Creeds. It is a Faith that answers to 
the profoundest needs, and corresponds to 
the highest philosophy, of man. It has com- 
manded the homage of the noblest minds in 
every age, and is now the inestimable treas- 
ure of the rich and poor, the learned and 
the ignorant, in every clime. 


pa ee 


HILE The Independent sees no reason 
why the Episcopal Church should not 
adopt the name, ‘‘American Catholic,” and, 
on the whole, commends that title as emi- 
nently fitting, The Christian Work tinds that 
it “carries pretence and asserts a claim 
which jis etymologically wrong and histor- 
ically untrue.” To adopt it would lay the 
Church ‘‘open alike to reproach and ridi- 
cule.” The extreme interest which our 
Protestant friends take in our affairs and 
doings is a curious phenomenon. Nothing 
like it appears in their attitude to any 
other Christian body. Itis out of all pro- 
portion to our comparatively small num- 
bers, a mark of inferiority of which they 
are fond of reminding us whenever occa- 
sion offers. It is wholesome, no doubt, that 
we should not be allowed to forget a point 
in which we fall so far short. It tends to 
check any tendency to arrogance, and to 
develop the Christian virtue of humility. 
If a doubt intrudes itself whether numerical 
superiority is necessarily a mark of divine 
favor rather than a proof of assimilation to 
the spirit of that world which is at enmity 
with God, we are assured that at this period 
of history that ancient Biblical antithesis 
has become obsolete. But why, if it is well 
to foster in us the virtue of humility, by 
showing that we have nothing to be proud 
of, should our friends undo this good work 
by treating the movements which are going 
forward in the Episcopal Church as matters 
in which all other Christians have a pro- 
found concern? Our affairs are treated 
of as matters of vital consequence to other 
denominations, while bodies far larger in 
numbers may do what they please with- 
out attracting more than momentary and 
languid attention. Is not all this well cal- 
culated to make Churchmen feel that they 
have in their possession something of spe- 
cial value, some unique character, a stew- 
ardship half recognized by others, and in 
which they are called upon to be faithful? 
—s— 
HE most recent instance of this interest 
in the affairs of the Church is connected 
with the agitation for a change of name. 
We do not remember anything resembling 
it when ‘tthe Dutch Reformed Church” 
changed its name to ‘‘the Reformed 
Church.” The others, we suppose, claimed 
also to be ‘reformed Churches,” but it did 
not occur to any large number of persons 
that this respectable denomination deserved 
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to be taken to task for arrogating that title 
to itself. The matter apparently did not 
strike outsiders as important enough to 
arouse criticism. But we are solemnly 
warned that to adopt a title which expresses 
nothing more than the claims we have 
always made, and which may be read at 
large throughout the Prayer Book, would 
“carry pretence and assert a claim which is 
etymologically wrong and historically un- 
true.” As for etymology, every tyro knows 
that the meaning of a word is not necessari- 
ly ruled by its etymology. That our claims 
are held by the leaders of other denomina- 
tions to be ‘“‘historically untrue” is no new 
thing. But their truth or untruth is the 
very question at issue. We are not bound 
to repudiate a title, such as the ‘‘'American 
Catholic Church,” which assumes what we 
believe to be true, because these gentlemen 
do not believe it. Finally, we are warned 
that there is danger of laying the Church 
‘open alike to reproach and ridicule.” 
Even that prospect does not appall us. Re- 
proach and ridicule were the portion of the 
Church from the beginning. The disciples 
were warned to expect such things. It will 
be an evil day when considerations of 
this description have power to mould the 
policy of the Church. Rather let us re- 
member the saying: ‘‘Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you.” 


ie Sas 
The Poetess of the Quiet Life 


EW incidents in the life of Christ have 

been so variously interpreted or so keenly 
criticised, as the story of how he received 
the differing service of the widely different 
sisters of Bethany. Here and there a quiet 
soul will take the part of Mary, but the ver- 
dict of the world is with Martha. The prac- 
tical, dogmatic, and would-be conclusive 
judgment is that we can live without po- 
etry, while we cannot live without bread. 
Martha represents the active, and Mary the 
contemplative, life. If we must choose be- 
tween the two, give us Martha! cry the men 
who pride themselves on a common-sense 
that rises above dreams and fancies. This 
is the mean and narrow spirit which moulds 
much of current thought. The worship of 
action minimizes the power of contempla- 
tion. The preaching of socialistic schemes 
of reform would reduce activity to a dead 
level of uniformity, and make all share 
alike in the pleasure and drudgery of life. 
The great saying of Christ—we do not live 
by bread alone—is too much forgotten in our 
day. Itis better to starve in body than in 
spirit, and the man of contemplation has his 
place just as truly as the man of action. 
Each needs the other, since the one is the 
proper complement of the other. 

In fact, a strong plea may be urged on be- 
half of the superiority of the life of contem- 
plation. The flower requires the dew and 
the starry heavens as much as the labor of 
the spade. Quiet is the dew of the soul. 
We grow more in the wisdom and goodness 
which build up character, in the hours spent 
apart from the fret and fever of business, 
than in those in which we rush from post to 
pillar like an overdriven slave. The best 
teachers of our age are not the loud-voiced 
champions of the gospel of work, but the 
prophets of peace and quiet who come to us 
with the vision and voice divine and the 
heart of a little child. 

Because of this, Christina Rossetti has 
been a source of untold blessing to our gen- 
eration. Critics not a few claim for her 
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the proud position of being the greatest of 
English religious poets—greater than Her- 
bert or Vaughan, or Crashaw; and thou- 
sands of readers all over the world gratefully 
testify that her verses have been to themas 
a well ofliving water ina wilderness jour- 
ney, as a light in the window on dark nights 
when the stars did not shine. There wasa 
close and vital connection between her ex- 
perience and her poetry. Like Mary of old, 
she sat at the Master’s feet, and thus she 
learned in meditation what she taught 
in song. The doors of society were open to 
her, but she preferred to dwell apart in 
loving ministry to her brother, mother, 
and aunts, and in ardent study of the mys- 
teries of redemption, death, and eternity. 
She fed the spiritual forces of an ever-in- 
creasing host of readers, and so she contrib- 
uted to the welfare of humanity in a way 
denied to many of the active workers who 
live in the open. 

The recent publication of Miss Rossetti's 
biography emphasizes anew the quietness 
and apartness of her life. It is a bulky vol- 
ume, far too large for the record of com- 
paratively few events. Long letters have 
been inserted, and much padding has been 
used to swell the number of pages. Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell, the writer, would have 
done his heroine better service had he per- 
petuated her personality in .a brief and 
vivid sketch, instead of seeking, uncon- 
sciously, to entomb her in a ponderous 
memoir. He meant it for the best, because 
he thought that large admiration should be 
written large. We are thankful to see char- 
acteristics of the great poetess that were 
formerly known to the few, brought to the 
light of publicity. Her constant self-sacri- 
fice in renouncing pleasure for herself in or- 
der that she might bring pleasure to oth- 
ers, was a familiar story before, but the he- 
roic persistency with which she put fidelity 
to principle before the gratification of per- 
sonal inclination, was a sealed book until 
her biographer opened it. When she was a 
girl of eighteen she received a proposal of 
marriage from a famous painter. Though 
she regarded him with favor, she deter- 
mined to decline his suit because he was a 
Roman Catholic. Much later in life, when 
she was about 35, she received a second offer 
of marriage from an eminent scholar and 
man of letters. She loved him, but re- 
jected him because of his heterodox opin- 
ions. At all hazards, she resolved to be true 
to her highest convictions, and thus she 
kept the upper windows of her mind open to 
the holy winds and the pure lights of heaven. 


Though she lived the cloistered life, she 
did not separate herself from what was no- 
ble and helpful in contemporary art, litera- 
ture, and social reform. She took a pas- 
sionate interest in the battle for the recog- 
nition of the rights of the lower animals. 
Her biographer tells us that she once asked 
him whether he went into the country dur- 
ing the month of August to attack creatures 
with rod and gun. When he replied that such 
behavior was altogether contrary to his lik- 
ing she manifested the warmest satisfaction. 
Indeed, she went so far as to convey to him 
the impression that had he confessed to 
what she judged to be an iniquity, she would 
have withdrawn from him her regard. In 
prose and poetry, she spoke up fearlessly 
and powerfully for whatever would banish 
pain and bring joy to all the creatures God 
has made. 

But itis as the poetess of the quiet life 
that Christina Rossetti rendered her high- 
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est service to her generation. The austere 
tenderness, the artless perfection in form, 
and the unsullied sincerity of her songs, in 
addition to their open vision of the blessed- 
ness and peace of the hidden life, unite in 
making her poetry a boon of the richest 
quality. It is good for men in days of stress 
and strain and unceasing activity, to have 
such a guide to lead them tothe Sabbath 
mount of contemplation, before going down 
into the battle and choking dust of the week. 


PF He 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXII 


HERE is an aphorism (the author of 
which I do not know) to this effect: 
“Consistency is the vice of small souls.” I 
do not think it ever was a copy book sen- 
tence, yet the saying is true, and to be incon- 
sistent is often the highest virtue. This may 
appear paradoxical, but I think I can make 
it clear in five minutes. To be thoroughly 
and unchangeably consistent throughout a 
lifetime would involve so many absurdities 
that no man could get through with it, and he 
who came the nearest to it would be about 
as narrow-minded and as bigoted as a human 
being could be. Men will say: ‘‘Why, this 
is slapping in the face one of the first prin- 
ciples of conduct. Unless we are known to 
be consistent, neither God nor man can put 
any trust in us.” True, but I still stick to 
my opening proposition that ‘‘consistency 
is the vice of small souls.” As St. Thomas 
Aquinas always says, ‘“‘Let us distinguish.” 
It is true, for example, that you must al- 
ways be perfectly consistent about telling 
the truth. One of the basic principles of 
your life must be, I will never gu against the 
truth, even if disgrace and death stare me 
in the face. You cannot, however, always be 
consistent in your idea as to what the truth is 
Views of scientific, political, social, moral, 
even religious, truth change with greater 
knowledge, clearer insight, and the stern 
contradiction of facts. Take scientific truth. 
It was considered consistent to hold that the 
earth stood still and the sun went around it. 
Any other belief was pronounced absurd, 
but there came a time when it was clearly 
demonstrated by scientific methods that the 
sun stood still and the earth went around it. 
Surely you would not say that for consisten- 
cy’s sake no one ought to have changed. 
Take political truth. The divine right of 
kings was once thought the only possible 
view a consistent man could take of govern- 
ment. To question that was a heinous sin 
as wellasacrime. Butas mengrew wiser, 
they saw that such a view was nonsense, and 
they changed and inconsistently adopted 
nobler views. Take social truth. Every one 
once believed in privileged classes. We 
have all taken up views entirely inconsist- 
ent with that. Soin morals; for hundreds 
of years all men held that it was perfectly 
consistent with Christian character to hold 
one’s fellow-man in slavery. Now we abhor 
such a doctrine, and plenty of people now 
living who once swore by that view now 
hold directly the reverse. Do you blame 
their inconsistency? And in religion, one 
hundred years ago, to have held that the 
very words and syllables of the Bible were 
not literally inspired would not only have 
been thought inconsistent, but any one ad- 
vancing such a theory would have been 
minus a head. Are we inconsistent because 
we think differently? 
All this is very true, some will say, in the 
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mass, but the individual man ought to pre- 
serve consistency. One of the charges his 
foes made against Gladstone was his incon- 
sistency. At one time of his life he belonged 
to one political party, and at another time, 
to another. Now he held such and such 
views, and again he held the reverse. To 
me his inconsistency was one of the greatest 
proofs of the breadth of his mind and his 
deep, almost prophetic, insight. A little 
man would have said to himself: ‘‘I must be 
consistent, I caunot change,” and he would 
have gone on in acourse of either hypocrisy 
or self-deceit for a lifetime. Gladstone said 
to himself: ‘‘I have discovered that the 
opinions I held were wrong. I -vill not let 
the snarlings of those who still hold those 
views frighten me intostill professing them. 
I must be inconsistent to be true.” 


To come very far down from Mr. Glad- 
stone, let me give my own experience. I am 
frank to say that in regard to certain re- 
ligious views I have changed entirely, and 
more than once in the course of my life I 
have practiced the greatest inconsistency, 
because if I had done otherwise I would 
have been a false man. For example: In 
my early manhood I was a narrow Low 
Churchman, then I turned into a narrow 
High Churchman, and I find myself nearing 
the close of life, a Churchman of the school 
of Gore. And old as Lam, I would not hesi- 
tate a moment to change my views, if I be- 
came convinced there was a better and 
more Catholic way. I should consider it a 
mark of great smallness of mind for a man 
to act on any other principle. 

Let me advise you then that if you are 
reasonably certain that a better, nobler, 
holier course or view has come before you 
than the one you have been holding, not to 
let any spectre of inconsistency keep you 
from adopting it. Do not let conventionali- 
ty or association or ridicule, or anything 
else, block your way. Change, and glory in 
the change. You will be a traitor to God if 
you do not change. Of course I assume that 
such changes will not be made without the 
deepest and longest consideration, often in- 
deed not without agony andtears. Iam not 
talking now to those unstable souls who to- 
day are Romanists, and to-morrow Unitari- 
ans, then Buddhists, then Christian Scien- 
tists, and then, as like as not, Romanists 
again. Like the poor, these we have always 
with us. I refer to those who after prayer 
and thought and testimony are convinced 
there is a better way. To them I say: 
Change. 

ey eS 


A Provincial System for the 
Church in the United States 
II. 

BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D_D. 


WN considering a provincial system as to its 
lines of demarcation, certain things must 
be premised. In the first place, it is useless 
to attempt anything on the basis of a com- 
parative equality in numbers. The popula- 
tion of the different States and sections in 
general, and in particular that distinctly 
connected with the Church, differs so 
largely that any attempt at grouping dio- 
ceses into provinces on that basis would 
necessitate a recourse to a sort of ecclesias- 
tical gerrymander. Besides this, except in 
the older States, the population is yet un- 
settled as to numbers, and hence, even if it 
were possible at the outset to secure a fair 
numerical equality, the growth of a few 
years would destroy it. No more in the 
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formation of provinces than in dioceses and 
parishes can we make even an approximate 
equality in numbers a basis of organization. 
Other and higher considerations must de- 
termine our provincial lines. The states- 
manlike must rule; not the statistical. 


Again, any such attempt to follow State 
lines as has marked our previous efforts, 
will be most unwise. This scheme has only 
tended to belittle the provinces and to em- 
barrass the movement in their favor. It is 
both arbitrary and awkward. There is 
nothing whatever, either in our civil or dioc- 
esan order, which makes it necessary, or 
even important, that the province should be 
kept within the lines of the State. The only 
advantage resulting from the application of 
the rule to our dioceses, has been the ease 
with which boundaries could be fixed, and 
an incidental witness to the correctness of 
the provincial idea—the State practically 
standing for the civil province. The method 
of following State lines has already con- 
fessed judgment, in that, in order to avoid 
the evil of having too small provinces, and 
the injustice of leaving out those States with 
too few dioceses to form a province, the 
grouping together of several adjacent States 
is proposed. But this scheme is purely ar- 
bitrary. There is no principle whatever at 
the bottom of it. It rests wholly on the ac- 
cidents of adjacency and numbers; and so 
far as numbers are concerned, the limits 
usually proposed are such as would result in 
a score or two of pocket provinces, possessed 
of neither size nor significance enough to 
command respect. 

Whether the educating influence of our 
General Conventions has yet corrected our 
fancy for these minor and more timid 
schemes, remains to be seen. But just be- 
yond them lies another, which might plaus- 
ibly be urged as more dignified in its di- 
mensions and as determined by less arbi- 
trary considerations. This is the scheme 
of conforming the provincial lines to the 
boundaries of such well-known and some- 
what distinctly marked sections as the Kast- 
ern, the Middle, the Southern, and the 
Northwestern States. But while this would 
secure better proportions and a certain ho- 
mogeneity of character in each province, it 
would be open to grave objections. It is a 
sort of school geography method, which 
practically fails as soon as we leave the At- 
lantic and Gulf States, no such distinctly de- 
fined groups appearing elsewhere; certainly 
none with the same civil and historic 
grounds for provincial association. It would 
further be open to the still graver objection 
that precisely in those States would such a 
division of provinces serve to intensify and 
perpetuate those old sectional peculiarities 
and prejudices which it should be our con- 
stant effort to obliterate. Aside from the 
divisive influence of such an order of prov- 
inces in general, itis not difficult to see how 
it would work injuriously on particular prov- 
inces. Take, for example, the provinces of 
New England and the Southern States; 
could anything be expected other than the 
development of extreme and conflicting 
characteristics, grounded on the old local 
and historic conditions? The limited State 
grouping scheme would be ineffective; this 
sectional plan would be pernicious. 

There remains one other order for a pro- 
vincial system to be considered, which, both 
for its own merits and for its claims as the 
mature conception of those venerated and 
far-seeing prelates, Bishops Smith and Lee, 
deserves the most thoughtful attention. 
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Nothing could be more clear, comprehen- 
sive, and statesmanlike. Would that the 
mantle of those masterful Churchmen might 
fall upon the champions of the provincial 
system in our coming General Convention! 
The keynote of this system of provinces may 
be said to have been struck by Divine Prov- 
idence in the very organization of the 
Church in the United States. That organi- 
zation was circumscribed by the ‘‘Old Thir- 
teen” States as the outgrowth of the Eng- 
glish colonies which were practically a 
province in the British Empire, and which 
covered a territory not only marked out by 
nature as a distinct portion of the new na- 
tional domain, but also by its history dis- 
tinctly set apart from the others, a fact em- 
blazoned even on the national standard. 
Indeed, the Church as thus organized within 
the bounds of the ‘‘Old Thirteen” was her- 
self a province, the mother province, so to 
speak, of the Church in the United States. 
Here, then, by every indication, colonial, 
geographical, historical, and ecclesiastical, 
we find the proper lines of demarcation for 
the first province in our system, and a clear 
and consistent rule for determining the 
bounds of the others. 


Applying the rule, we pass from the At- 
lantic province, or the province of New 
York, to the extreme West, and find an- 
other group of States and dioceses geograph- 
ically affiliated and set apart from the 
others by natural barriers, and thus dis- 
tinctly pointed out as properly the province 
of the Pacific, or the province of San Fran- 
cisco. Applying the rule to the remaining 
portion of the nation and the Church, we 
find the Mississippi river fixing a natural 
dividing line between two other prospective 
provinces—that of the western slope of the 
Alleghanies, or the province of Chicago, and 
the great Prairie province, or the province 
of St. Louis. The adoption of these lines of 
demarcation would give usa system of prov- 
inces based upon natural and determinate 
divisions of territory, population, growth, 
and importance—each successive province 
a westward advance, according to the de- 
velopment of the nation and the Church; 
each distinctly operating to unify those ex- 
tremes of latitude and interest most pro- 
ductive, as our history has shown, of dan- 
gerous sectional divisions and differences; 
each large enough to possess some real dig- 
nity and effective influence, and each hold- 
ing within its borders a metropolitan see 
city of the first order and importance. 
Lookiog at the imperial breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of this scheme, one is led to 
feel that not only were its venerated au- 
thors in their views above the idle fears and 
petty jealousies of our times, but they were 
also gifted with an almost prophetic forecast 
of the future of the nation and the ultimate 
needs and capabilities of the Church. 
Would it not, then, be wise for us to drop our 
more timid, narrow, and belittling schemes, 
and betake ourselves to the sagacious and 
statesmanlike guidance ef those venerable 
pioneersin the projection of a provincial sys- 
tem? Is it not also possible that, while—like 
Moses and Aaron—they were not permitted 
to behold even a distant approach to the 
realization of their plans and hopes for the 
Church, they were yet designed, in the 
providence of God, to point the pathway out 
of the wilderness of our present incomplete 
and incoherent order, into a system commen- 
surate with God’s grand and gracious de- 
signs and our own splendid opportunities? 

But not to deal with general principles 
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alone, let us look at their detailed applica- 
tion. Let us frankly bring the scheme face 
to face with the figures. , 

1st. The Atlantic Province, or Province of 

New York 

This, as the mother province, is the old- 
est, the largest, the best established, and 
the most important. It will, if all the dio- 
ceses accept the order of the Church in Gen- 
eral Convention, comprise all the old States 
from Maine to Florida, inclusive, excluding 
West Virginia, sixteen States; twenty-seven 
dioceses and two missionary jurisdictions, 
twenty-nine in all; thirty-one bishops, and 
two thousand five hundred and eighty-one 
other clergy. According to the present ra- 
tio of representation in the General Conven- 
tion, its Provincial Council would be com- 
posed of thirty-one bishops and two hundred 
and thirty clerical and lay deputies. 


2d. The Province of the Hast Mississippi, 
or the Province of Chicago 


This province would include all the States 
on the West Atlantic slope from Wisconsin 
to Louisiana, inclusive, sixteen in all; eigh- 
teen dioceses; twenty-one bishops, and eight 
hundred and fifty other clergy. With the 
same ratio of representation as the preced- 
ing, its Provincial Council would be com- 
posed of twenty-one bishops and one hun- 
dred and forty-four clerical and lay depu- 
ties. 

3d. The Central, Prairie State Province, 

or the Province of St. Louis 

This province would embrace the ten 
States and Territories lying east of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico, having within its bounds nine dioceses 
and six missionary jurisdictions, fifteen in 
all; sixteen bishops, and four hundred and 
seventy-nine other clergy. Its Provincial 
Council would be composed of sixteen bish- 
ops and eighty-four clerical and lay depu- 
ties. 

Ath. The Province of the Pacific, or the 

Province of San Francisco 


This province would comprise all the re- 
maining States and Territories, eleven in 
all; four dioceses and six missionary juris- 
dictions, ten in all; twelve bishops, and two 
hundred and eighty-three other clergy. Its 
Provincial Council would be composed of 
twelve bishops and forty-four clerical and 
lay deputies. 

Now it is granted that there are here no- 
ticeable differences in the size and strength 
of these provinces. But it will also be ob- 
served that no scheme hitherto proposed is 
any more free from this supposed defect; 
that the smallest of these provinces is larger 
than any embraced in these other schemes, 
some of which provide for provincelings 
rather than provinces; and that those which, 
as compared with the mother province of 
New York, may seem disproportionally 
small, are yet young and growing, and far 
from the position and proportions they are 
sure to attain in a not very remote future. 
It must also be apparent that not only 
is it not possible under any other plan to 
secure any measurable equality in the size 
of the provinces, but even if it were possible, 
the growth of the nation and the Church 
would soon destroy it. Hence, it is to be 
boldly affirmed that no scheme which does 
not plan broadly and decisively for the fu- 
ture rather than for the immediate present, 
can meet the needs and possibilities of the 
Church. Any other will be timid, petty, 
short-sighted, fluctuating, and as such will 
be doomed to a merely microscopic success, 
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if not to absolute failure. If our leaders 
are to exhibit a true statesmanlike grasp 
and foresight, they will act on the principle, 


“No pent-up Utica confines our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


(To be continued.) 
eet ge 
The Ritual Conference 
(To the Editor of The Church Times) 


Sim:—Having been asked whether we agree 
with the following resolutions now they have 
been passed at Canon Carter’s meeting, on May 
5th, may we ask you to insert this letter, which 
we have addressed to the Bishop of London, upon 
the subject, as our answer? 

R. A. J. SUCKLING. 


My Lorp BrsHOP.—We humbly beg to state that 
the principles affirmed in the resolutions passed at 
Canon Carter's meeting on May 5th, are quite ad- 
mitted by us in the abstract. Yet, in face of the 
methods which have been employed to disturb the 
services of our Churches, we cannot consent to have 
even the appearance of parleying with those who have 
chosen such means of agitation and have alarmed our 
most devout people with the apprehension of an im- 
minent sacrilege. 

We therefore,as Englishmen, respectfully deprecate 
your lordship's intervention and the discussion of 
our reasons for not attending Canon Carter’s meeting 
until these proceedings have been definitely aban- 
doned. Your Lordship’s faithful servants, 

R. A. J. SUCKLING, vicar of St. Alban the Martyr, 
Holborn. 
H. WESTALL, vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington. 
L. S. WAINWRIGHT, vicar of St. Peter’s, London 
Docks. 
H. M. M. EVANS, vicar of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. 
St. Alban's Clergy House, Brooke 8t., 
Holborn, H. C., May 20th 1898. 


The resolutions passed by the meeting were 
as follows: 

1. That this conference recognizes the full author- 
ity of the Bishop to prohibit any service not con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. That this conference recognizes the full authori- 
ty of the Bishop to prohibit any omissions from or 
additions to the services contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


A committee of representative clergy of 
England has issued the following memoran- 
dum, in the course of which are declared the 
principles which, in the opinion of the signa- 
tories, should guide the practice or develop- 
ment of ceremonial in the worship of the 
English Church. This committee has taken 
the work in hand prior to any action of Mr. 
Kensit, and apart from the agitation inaug- 
urated by him. 


Memorandum agreed wpon at a meeting of Clergy 
held in London, May 2, 1898 


In view of the grave anxiety occasioned by 
certain developments of worship in the Church 
of England, we desire to draw the attention of 
our brethren to the following statement: 

There are certain principles, adherence to 
which, as we think, will alone enable us to 
maintain what has been gained in the late re- 
vival of religion, and to secure healthy condi- 
tions of future progress. 

The chief difficulties with which we have had 
to contend hitherto have been in securing those 
Catholic privileges which, while they obviously 
and certainly belonged to us, had been overlaid 
and forgotten in past years of apathy and neg- 
lect. 

In the recovery of these we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the part which individual action has 
played, where men have had the courage to act 
and to suffer in .rder to secure their undoubted 
rights as Churchmen. 

We recognize that such action arose chiefly 
from a desire to be united with other parts of 
the Church in witness to Catholic doctrine, but 
it was limited to the securing of what seemed 
fairly within the bounds of the authoritative 
sanctions and traditions of the English Church. 

On the other hand, our chief difficulties at the 
present time arise out of a return to certain 
practices which were explicitly or by implica- 
tion abolished at the Reformation, or outofa 
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resort to certain foreign developments which 
never had any footing in the English Church. 
I 

This being so, we wish in the first place,with- 
-out expressing an opinion as to the desirable- 
ness,or the contrary, of all or any such revivals 
and adaptations, to declare that in our view de- 
velopments of this kind cannot be rightly intro- 
duced except by, or under the sanction of, au- 
thority. And in saying: this we are only assert- 
ing the fundamental truth that subjection to 
authority is a first principle of Catholicism. 

II 

We wish, therefore, in the second place, to set 
forth what we hold to be the authority by 
which we are bound in respect of rites and cer- 
-emonies which are lawfully variable, and the 
organs through which that authority finds ex- 
pression. 

1. The immediate authority with which, as 
English Churchmen, we have to do is that of 
the English Church, not that of the Roman or 
the Gallican or any other Church. However 
warm may be our interest in those Churches, as 
individual English Catholics we no more look, 
or ought to look, to the authority of the Roman 
-or of the Gallican Church, than an Italian ora 
Frencb Catholic looks, or ought to look, to the 
authority of the English Church. 

2. It follows that nothing can have valid ec- 
-clesiastical authority for English Churchmen 
which the English Church has never received 
or authorized. 

3. It follows also that, while confessedly the 
‘Church of England is bound in respect of doc- 
trine by continuous Catholic consent and ecu- 
menic decrees, no variable right or ceremony 
can have valid authority for English Church- 
men which the English Church has definitely 
repudiated, whether explicitly or by implication, 
even though it may at one time have had the 
authority of that Church. 

4. Nor can it be claimed that disciplinary 
rules or usages, merely because they have fora 
time obtained in other parts of the Church, or 
in all the Churches of the West, or even 
throughout the whole Church, have thereby ac- 
-quired for themselves the authority of the 
Catholic Church in such a sense that a national 
Church cannot set them aside for herown mem- 

bers. 

5. Authority expresses itself, in the English 
Church as elsewhere, through the bishops, 
jointly and severally. Jointly, the English bish- 
ops speak with the authority of the Church 
when, after concordant legislation by the Con- 
vocations of the two provinces,* a canon or 
-other synodical legislation requires the previous 
consent of the clergy through their representa- 
tives in the Lower House of the Convocations. 
Severally, the English bishops speak with the 
authority of the Church when, within the lim- 
its of the system of law and custom received by 
the Church of England, in the exercise of their 
pastoral charge they give instructions, direc- 
tions,and permissions toany orallof those under 
their jurisdiction. 

Ill 

Whereas doubts have been raised as to what 
‘is precisely meant by the words of the Declara- 
tion of Assent made by every priest before en- 
‘tering on his ministry; viz.: ‘‘I assent to 
the Book of Common Prayer and of the ordering 
of bishops, priests, and deacons and in 
public prayer and administration of the sacra- 
ments I will use the form in the said book pre- 
scribed and none other, except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority’; we desire to say 
that we hold that by the acceptance of the terms 
of this Declaration— 


1. We pledge ourselves to the use of the rites 
-and ceremonies prescribed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer as opposed to the omission of them. 

2. We pledge ourselves to the use of them as 
the positive and sufficient rule and order of the 
ministrations of the Church for which they are 
provided, as opposed to modifications of them, 


eo ee ee 

*We have thought it needless to refer to the case of 
a single province promulgating an enactment, since 
an England ut the present time the case does not oc- 
cur. 
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whether by change, addition, or omission, ex- 
cept in so far as such modifications may be en- 
joined or allowed by lawful authority. 

3. Weare not debarred from using any prayers 
that we may desire to use for our own edifica- 
tion, provided that they be inaudible and be con- 
fined within the limits of the necessary and cus- 
tomary pauses in the rite. 

In so interpreting the obligation we have ac- 
cepted, we are only acknowledging that we 
stand in the same position as the clergy in other 
parts of the Catholic Church; since nowhere, so 
far as we are aware, is it allowed to the clergy 
to depart from the formularies of worship im- 
posed by authority. 

In fact, in virtue of provisions made by au- 
thority or of sanctioned custom, the English 
clergy already enjoy considerable liberty. We 
refer to the customary freedom in respect of 
anthems and hymns, and to the provisions em- 
bodied in the Act of 1872 for the amendment of 
the Act of Uniformity. But with regard to the 
last, it may be pointed out that the liberty 
therein allowed is much more strictly limited 
than is perhaps commonly supposed, and af- 
fords no justification for the promiscuous intro- 
duction of obsolete or novel usages on the part 
of individualst. We express no opinion as to 
the formal spiritual validity of this Act: we only 
refer to it as conceding a liberty which no one 
will seriously challenge. 

And over and above the specific liberties which 
are secured by legislation, there is the right of 
the bishop under the limitations which the col- 
lective action of the episcopate and statute law 
have imposed upon him, to sanction additional 
services for use within his jurisdiction. 

We do not hold that the Ornaments Rubric, 
in enjoining ‘‘thatsuch ornaments of tae Church 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of 
their ministration, shall be retained, and be in 
use, as were in this Church of England, by au- 
thority of Parliament, in the second year of 
King Edward the Sixth,” thereby allowsall the 
ornaments in use before the publication of the 
Prayer Book of 1549 to be employed for all the 
purposes for which they were formerly in use, 
so as in effect to reinstate all the ceremonies 
then observed. This does not seem to us to be 
an equitable or reasonable interpretation of the 
rubric. The preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer definitely speaks of some ‘‘ceremonies’’ 
as “‘abolished.’? Without desiring to put too 
narrow a construction upon it, we hold that the 
rubric directs that the ornaments required for 
the due execution of the rites contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer shall be those which 
were used for the like purposes at the date as- 
signed. 

In making the above statement, our aimis not 
to dictate 'to our brethren or to dissociate our- 
selves from any of them, but only to lav down 


+1. Modifications are permitted only in the orders 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, and these only in ac- 
cordance with prescribed rules. 

2. These modifications are not allowed to be made 
on Sundays and the greater holy days, except ina sec- 
ond additional recitation of the service. 

3. The additional services, allowed with the approv- 
al of the Ordinary, in accordance with the provisions 
embodied in the Act, may not include ‘‘any portion of 
the Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per or Holy Communion, or anything, except anthems 
or hymns, which does not form part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures or the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 

In other words, these provisions, while allowing of 
considerable freedom in the treatment of the divine 
service on week days and in the use of additional serv- 
ices, at the same time exclude any freedom in the 
treatment of other services, and in particular exclude 
any modification of the Order for the Administration 
of the Holy Communion; and while confirming the 
customary freedom in respect of the use of anthems 
and hymns, at the same time do not allow of their use 
as interruptions of the Order of the Book of Common 
Prayer, butonly at points where the structure of that 
order admits of them—a limitation fully expounded, 
in relation to a particular hymn, in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s judzmentin the case of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

It may be worth while to remark, that possible 
abuses in respect of the contents of hymns and an- 
thems cannot be described from the point of view of 
ritual, but only from that of doctrine. 
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the principleson which we ourselves feel bound 
to act, and to affirm our conviction that it is 
only by the strict recognition of such principles 
that we can hold what we have, or reach for- 
ward to what God may have in store for us. 


JAMES BADEN-POWELL, precentor of St. Paul’s 
Knightsbridge. 

CHARLES BODINGTON, canon of Lichfield. 

GEORGE Bopy, canon of Durham. 

F. E. BRIGHTMAN, Pusey librarian. 

ARTHUR BRINCKMAN, chaplain of St. Saviour’s Hos- 
pital, Osnaburgh st. 

R. RHODES BRISTOW, rector of St. Olave’s and canon 
missioner of St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Hon. canon 
of Rochester; and proctor in Convocation for the 
diocese of Rochester. 

C. E. BROOKE, vicar of St. John the Divine, Kenning- 
ton. 

W. F. Coss, assistant secretary of the English 
Church Union. 

V.S. S. Cougs, principal of the Pusey House. 

W. E. Couurns, professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at King’s College, London. 

HuGuH P. CURRIE, principal of the Theological Col- 
lege, and prebendary of Wells. 

THOMAS B. DOVER, vicar of Malden. 

CHARLES GORE, canon of Westminster. 

ROBERT GREGORY, dean of St. Paul’s. 

ALFRED GURNEY, Vicar of St. Barnabas’.Pimlico. 

W. B. HANKEY, curate-in-charge of St. Mary's, Gra- 
ham st. 

HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, canon of St. Paul’s. 

ARTHUR J. INGRAM, rector of St. Margaret's, Loth- 
bury, and proctor in Convocation for the diocese of 
London. 

J. O. JOHNSTON, principal of Cuddesdon Theological 
College; examining chaplain to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. 

T. A. LACEY, vicar of Madingley. 

ROBERT LINKLATER, vicar of Stroud Green. 

H. MORTIMER LUCKOCK, dean of Lichfield. 

W. C. E. NEWBOLT, canon of St. Paul’s. 

MONTAGUE H. NOBL, vicar of St. Barnabas, Oxford. 

C. H. V. PIXELL, vicar of St. Faith,Stoke Newington. 

F. W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. 

R. W. RANDALL, dean of Chichester. 

B. W. RANDOLPH, principal of the Theological Col- 
lege, and Hon. canon of Ely. 

R. E. SANDERSON, canon of Chichester; vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Hastings. 

JOHN STORRS, vicar of St. Peter's, Eaton square; and 
rural dean. 

A. HANBURY-TRACY, vicar of Frome-Selwood. 

CHAS. F. G. TURNER, rector of Coveney. 

H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, vicar of St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge; prebendary of St. Paul’s, and proctor in 
Convocation for the diocese of London. 

W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, vicar of All Saints’, Mar- 
garet St. 


The Brotherhood and the Army 


Now that war with Spain has opened a new 
opportunity for Brotherhood work of the best 
sort, at least one man has quietly set himself to 
make use of it. When the President issued his 
call for volunteers, one of the first to offer him- 
self in the State of North Carolina was a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood. Asa very young man 
he had seen service in the Civil War, and knew 
what could be done for God and men by faith- 
ful Churchmen in the ranks. Although in past 
years he had held an officer's commission, he 
enlisted as a private, in order that he might be 
nearer to the men. When his company was or- 
dered to camp, and those composing it were ex- 
amined prior to their being mustered into the 
service of the United States, it was found that 
this Brotherhood man,though physically fit, was 
older than the regulation age limit. Kather 
than be rejected, he offered to serve without 
pay, and provide all his own expenses. Stil! 
the recruiting officer said it could not be done. 
In much distress, he appealed to the Bishop of 
North Carolina who, in turn, saw the governor 
of the State. The latter was sorely puzzled to. 
know why a man of fine family and some for- 
tune, who could claim exemption from service, 
was so anxious to take his place in the ranks. 
When it was explained that the reason was not 
simply a desire to fight for his country, but 
while fighting, to help brother men Godward, 
the governor decided that, if possible, the re- 
quest should be granted. In the meantime, the 
Brotherhood man had already made his influ 
ence for good felt in camp, and his fellow sol 
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diers were loath to lose his companionship. The 
difficulty was solved by his receiving from the 
governor a commission as adjutant of his regi- 
ment. This he promptly accepted, since it was 
the only condition upon which he could retain his 
place in the regiment, although he would have 
much preferred to have carried a musket and a 
marching outfit. Such a man—it will do us no 
harm to know his name—Captain T. W. Patton 
Trinity chapter, Asheville, is worthy of all the 
honor and affection which Brotherhood men 
can show. May he be preserved through all the 
dangers of the campaign, and be used to bless 
the lives of many of his fellows.—St. Andrew's 


Cross. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D.,is at Capon Springs, 
West Va. 


The Rev. Dr. Berry, rector of Hope church, Fort 
Madison, Ia.. sailed June 29th, on the steamer 
“Southwark,” of the Red Star line, for Southampton, 
England, where he will spend his vacation. 


The Rev. J. H. Barnard has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s church, Erie,Pa. Address at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The Rev. H. Ward Cunningham is taking a vacation 
in Newfoundland. 


The Rev. J. E, Dallam, of Shakopee and Excelsior, 
Minn., sailed on the City of Para from San Francisco 
for the Philippines, on June 27th. He enlisted last 
April as private in Company B, 13th Regiment Minn. 
Volunteers. 

The Rev. L. B. Edwards, assistant at Holy Trinity 
church, Philadelphia, and formerly in charge of the 
mission chapel of the Prince of Peace, has become 
rector of St. Thomas’ church, Providence, R T. 


The Rev. W. H. Frost has resigned St. Andrew’s 
church, Waverly, Iowa. His addressduring July and 
August will be Waverly, Iowa. 


Mr. H. H. Freeman has resigned his position as or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Zabriskie memorial church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Newport, R. I, to accept 
a similar appointment at St. John’s church, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. to take effect Sept. Ist, 1898. 


The Rev. A. E. George will spend the months of 
July and August at his cottage, Green Harbor, Mass. 


The Rev. Dr. R. A. Holland, of St. Louis, will pass 
the summer vacation at Asheville, S. C. 


The Rev. Robert Ellis Johnson, president of Hobart 
College, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, at the recent Commencement of Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

The address cf the Rev. E. N, Joyner is Saluda, 
N.C. 


The Rev. A. Geo. E. Jenner, late of Oswego, N. Y., 
who has been supplying at Trinity church, Berlin, 
Wis., has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. An- 
drew’s church, Ashland, Wis., to take effect on Aug. 
Ist. 


The Rev. Wm. Oscar Jarvis, Jr., entered upon his 
duties as rector of St. Peter’s church, Buffalo, on St. 
Peter’s Day. His temporary address will be 1982 
Bailey ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Rev. C. J. Ketchum is at Whiteface Inn, White- 
face, Essex Co., N. Y., for July. 


The Bishop of Michigan and family have gone to 
Mackinac Island for the summer. 


The Rev. Leander C. Manchester has received 
from Brown University the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

The Rey. Chas. H. McKnight, during the summer, 
will assist the Ven. Arcbdeacon Kirkby, D. D., at 
Christ church, Rye. 


The Rey. Carroll Perry has acc2pted the rectorship 


of St. Philip’s church, Garrisons, diocese of New > 


York. 


The Rey. Edward M. Parrott has resigned his posi- 
tion as one of the curutes of Grace church, New York, 
to accept the rectorship of Christ church. Bergen 
Point, N. J. 


The Rey. F. C. Steinmetz, who has been rector’s as- 
sistant at old Christ church, Philadelphia, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of Christ church, Ridley Park, 
Pa., and enters upon his duties there July 10th. 


The Rev. Dr. C. H. W. Stocking has taken summer 
charge of St. Peter’s church, Lake Hopatcaug, N. J. 


The Rey. Paul Ff. Swett having accepted the cura- 
cyat Grace church, Brooklyn, N. Y., please address 
him herea(ter at 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rev. C. B. Wilmer has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Nativity, Price Hill, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and will enter upon his duties Aug. Ist. Until 
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that date he desires letters to be addressed to him at 
Chatham, Va. 


The address of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Worthington, Bish- 
op of Nebraska, is the Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 

The following Philadelphia clergymen will pass the 
summer months at various localities; viz.: The Rev. 
J. P. Tyler will visit Clark Co., Va.; the Rev. Dr. W. 
W. Sylvester will be at Eastern Point, Groton, Conn.; 
the Rey. G. Woolsey Hodge will spend the summer in 
the suburb of Germantown; the Rev. Dr. B. Watson 
goes to Newport; the Rev. Dr. J. De W. Perry will be 
at Bristol, R.I.; the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, after 
his visit at the seashore, is to go to Maine; the Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Falkner aud the Rev. C. H. Arndt will be at 
Digby, Nova Scotia; the Rev. H. S. Getz is at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.; the Rev. W. H. Graff goes to Tully- 
town; the Rev. Dr. S. E. Appleton is among the 
White mountains; the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock and 
the Rev. L. Caley are at Asbury Park, N. J.; the Rev. 
Dr. J. N. Blanchard is going to Canada; the Rev. 
John Moncure is to revisit his former home in Vir- 
ginia; the Rev. R. W. Forsyth will also go to the 
same State; the Rev. R. H. Nelson is at New London, 
Conn.; the Rev. R. E. Dennison will be at Geneva, 
N. Y.: the Rev. Dr. Bartlett will sojourn in the West 
Catskills; the Rev. C. C. Walker is going to Island 
Heights; the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, as in former 
years, is to pass the warm months at Elberon, N. J. 


Officiar 


THE Rev. Wm. Johnson was elected a deputy to 
General Convention at the convention of the diocese 
of Marquette, and not the Rev. J. W. McCleary, as 
stated in our report. 


NorTice is hereby given that, on Wednesday, the 
twenty-ninth day of June, 1898, in St. Matthew’s ca- 
thedral, acting under the provisions of Title II., Canon 
V., of the Digest, I deposed from the holy ministry 
the Rev. Henry Augustus Skinner, a presbyter of this 
diocese. Sentence was pronounced and recorded in 
the presence of the Rev. Messrs. Hudson Stuck, Ed- 
win Wickens, and A. B. Perry, presbyters of the dio- 
cese. ALEX. C. GARRETT, 

Bishop of Dallas. 
WARNING 

An advertisement of ‘The Episcopal Publication 
Society’? was published in Whittaker’s Protestant 
Episcopal Almanac for 1898, and a ‘‘Reference Book 
and Catalogue’’ has since been published. in which 
the names of the undersigned and several other clergy- 
men and Jaymen of the Church are given as contribu- 
tors, members, or owners. In the latter publication, 
Braddin Hamilton, M. A., is advertised as the super- 
intendent of this Society. Wehave not, and never 
had, any connection with this organization, as con- 
tributors, members, or owners, and the use of our 
names as connected with it in any way is entirely un- 
authorized by us. Further, extracts from letters of 
bishops. printed on page 3 of the ‘‘Reference Book 
and Catalogue”’ referred to,we are credibly informed, 
were not written with reference to or in commenda- 
tion of the society of which Braddin Hamilton, M.A., 
is advertised as the superintendent. We are willing 
to assume full responsibility for this statement. 

(Signed] 

DAN'L S. TUTTLE, 
Bishop of Missouri. 

W. W. KIRKBY. 

BRADY E. BACKUS. 

A. SCHUYLER. Wm. S. BARROWS. 

JOHN H. MULCHAHEY, JOSEPH REYNOLDS. 
Adm'r, &c , for Jas. Mulchahey. 


In addition to the above, the undersigned has re- 
ceived official notification from the Secretary of 
State, at Albany,N. Y., under date of June 21, 1898, that 
no certificate of the incorporation of “The Episco- 
pal Publication Society’? can be found in the rec- 
ordsand files of office; although the ‘‘Reference Book 
and Catalogue’”’ above referred to states that this 
alleged society is ‘chartered under the laws of New 
York State.”’ JOHN H. MULCHAHBY. 

New York City, June 21, 1898. 


W. R. HUNTINGTON. 
GEORGE S. BENNITT. 
Pair A. H. BROWN. 
T. I. HOLCOMBE. 


Ordinations 


In St. Mark's church, Seattle, diocese of Olympia, 
on June 22d, the Rev. Lionel Audibert Wye was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. He was presented by the 
Rev. J. P. D. Liwyd. 


On St. Barnabas’ Vay, in St. James’ church Buffalo, 
the Rt. Rev. William D. Walker advanced the Rev. 
William Oscar Jarvis, Jr., to the priesthood, and or- 
dained to the diaconate Mr. Walter Russell Lord. 


On St. John Baptist’s Day, June 24th, at St. Mark’s 
church, Oskaloosa, Kan., William Edward Vann was 
ordained to the diaconate by the Rt. Rev. Frank R 
Millspaugh, D. D., bishop of the diocese. The Rev. 
John Bennett preached the sermon. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. M. J. Bywater. The Rev. 
Mr. Vann remains in Oskaloosa, where he bas been 
officiating as lay-reader. 
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At All Saints’ cathedral, Spokane, the Rt. Rev. 
Lemuel H. Wells, D. D., advanced the Rev. Brian C. 
Roberts to the priesthood, the Rev. Hamilton M. 
Bartlett presenting the candidate. Mr. William C.. 
Wise, formerly a Congregational minister, was or- 
dered deacon at the same time, being presented by 
the Rev. Robert Perine. The Rev. Wm J. Wright. 
preached the ordination sermon. 


Ordained to the priesthood, by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, on the feast of the Nativity of St. John Bap- 
tist. June 24, 1898, at St. Paul’s church, Hudson, 
Wis., the Rev. Thomas Hinde Cuthbert, curate of 
Trinity church, River Falls, Wis. The candidate was. 
presented by the Rev. Wellington McVettie, incum- 
bent of Hudson. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. T.C. Eglin. There were assisting in the func- 
tion, the Rev. Messrs. E. J. Evans, dean of the La 
Crosse convocation; James Trimble, D. D.; Charles. 
B Fastrake, H. C. Boissier, of the diocese of Milwau 
kee, and the Rev. Messrs. W. C. Pope, R. R. McVet- 
tie, and C. R. Taylor, of the diocese of Minnesota. 


On Sunday, June 26th, Bishop Seymour visited 
Trinity parish, Mattoon, diocese of Springfield, and 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, Mr Charles. 
John De Coux. late a Congregational minister. An 
Early Celebration was held at 7 A.M. Matins were 
said at 8 A.M., and the ordination service began at. 
10:45 A.M. The sermon. most appropriate to the oc- 
casion and circumstances personally connected with 
Mr. De Coux, was preached by the Rey. Joseph A. 
Antrim, missionary at Edwardsville and parts adja- 
cent, who, under God, was the instrument of leading 
Mr. De Coux from the Congregational ministry to the: 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Antrim also presented the 
candidate, read the Epistle, and assisted in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. 


Died 
BROWN.—June 28th, Henry Brown, rector emeritus 
of St. Paul’s church, Chester, Pa., in his 84th year. 


BROOKE.-—At Monroe, Mich., June 23d, 1898, the 
Rev. Robert D. Brooke. aged 74 years. ; 


SHEPHERD.—Suddenly, at St. Paul's rectory, Port- 
land, Me ,on the evening of St John’s Day, June 24th, 
1898, Marguerite Roe Shepherd, only child of the Rev, 
Joseph Battelland Emma Smith Sheph-rd, aged 10° 
years, 5 months, and 30 days. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITEB: 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece,. 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present,, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a. 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


A NASHOTAH graduate, Englishman,of 13 years’ ex— 
perience, desires parish or missionary work. Living 
salary. Excellent references. Box 423, Hibbing, 
Minn. 


AN elderly lady of good health would like position 
aS matron or assistant matron, or managing house-- 
keeper, in some institution or Church home. Can 
furnish best of references. Address Box 421, Deposit, 
New York. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced in the organizing and training 
of vested choirs, is open to engagement. Excellent 
disciplinarian, Churchman. and Al references. Or- 
gan recitals and director of choral association. Ad- 
dress REX, this office. 


COOL BREEZES! 

Old Mission, Mich., on the shores of Grand Traverse 
Bay, combines all the elements desirable for a quiet, 
homelike resort, where one can rest and drink in the 
health-giving breezes of Lake Michigan. Those who 
go once always wish to go again. 

The Misses Lord, of Chicago, have opened Hedden 
Hall, and can offer desirable accommodations, at- 
reasonable rates. to all who apply. Terms, $10 a. 
week, or $1.50 per day. 
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Kalendar, July, 1898 


3. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10, 5th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green :Red at Even- 

song.) 
25. Sv. JAMES, Apostle. Red. 
31. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Ren ecclesiological lore of Trinity Sunday 
is, of course, nothing like so full as that 
of Whitsuntide. Canon Daniel, in his ex- 
cellent work on the Prayer Book, has gath- 
ered together all that is known of the ori- 
gin of the festival. It is comparatively of 
recent institution, medizeval and not primi- 
tive. One of the popes in the eleventh cen» 
tury expressed the opinion that there was 
no need of a special festival, as the Catholic 
doctrine was expressed as often as the Glos 
ria Patri was sung. It is said that the obs 
servance of the day received a great impe- 
tus from the fact that Becket was consecrat- 
ed on this day (1162), then commonly known 
as the octave of Pentecost. That the day 
has no ecclesiastical octave, Ineed not say. 
“On Trinity Sunday only’ is an emphatic 
reminder of this. Yet there are many old 
religious books which talk of ‘‘Trinity 
week” (Hebdomada Trinitatis). The same 
week was also called sometimes ‘‘Double 
Week” (Hebdomada Duplex) because the 
Sunday had double names, being called 
sometimes ‘‘Trivity Sunday,’ and sometimes 
“the First Sunday after Pentecost.” But 
the absence of the octave is quite clear. 
Yet ‘Trinity Monday” finds place in a good 
many secular arrangements. It was a day 
for many country fairs. In the Percy 
Feliques, the old ballad of ‘‘King Arthur’s 
Death” begins: 


“On Trinity Monday in the morne, 
This sore battayle was doomed to be.”’ 


—Peter Lombard in The Church Times. 
Be Ba 
HE Royal Society of London has lately 
been the victim of a singular theft. 
Someone has stolen the last total eclipse of 
the sun. The London papers announce ‘‘a 
reward of fifty pounds for the arrest of the 
person or persons who, on Wednesday last, 
stole a cinematograph negative of the last 
total eclipse of the sun, between the Royal 
Albert Docks and Egyptian Hall, in Picca- 
dilly.” The negative in question was the re- 
sult of the work of the Rev. J. M. Bacon,who 
was sent by the Royal Society to Buxar, in 
India,last January, and obtained some excel- 
lent photographs. The lossisall the greater 
because the Society had announced a lecture 
to be given on the eclipse, illustrated by the 
cinematograph. Meanwhile, one is at a 
loss to know the object of the thieves. 
What does anyone want with an eclipse of 
the sun?—The Critic. 
eo 
SIMPLE but true story illustrates the 
use of Christmas carols all through 
Christendom. In the choir of a London 
church there wasa fine tenorsinger who, in 
Cornwall, had been a leader of the carol 
party of the choristers. This man was in- 
duced, by offer of high wages, to go to South 
Africa. As Christmas-tide came he thought, 
in memory of the great Feast of the Nativi- 
ty, it would be nice to get up a few carols 
again, asin old Cornwall. With a Cornish 
comrade he went on the veldt toa Dutch 
farm near, and in the eventide they sang a 
carol or two. The old Dutch Boer came out 
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with tears inhis eyes. He said it reminded 
him of his childhood and the carols they 
sang in his village in Holland. He had not 
heard a carol for many years. 


= 
—t— 


HE Propaganda has just issued its ‘‘An- 
nuary of Catholic Missions,” in which 

it is stated that the Romanists of Great 
Britain, by which is meant, apparently, the 
United Kingdom, have increased during 
the past two years to the extent of 37,203, 
bringing the total number to 5,283,059. But 
on the testimony of a Roman witness in The 
Westminster Gazette four years ago, this 
total points to a serious decrease. In 1841, 
the Romanists of the United Kingdom num- 
bered 7,000,000, or 26 per cent. of the whole 
population. In 1891, they had dropped to 
5,500,000, or 16 per cent. The figures for the 
present time, as given by the ‘‘Annuary,” 
show a further decline.—Catholic Champion. 


(eg See 


Bishop Doane’s Reminiscences 


OME of the most interesting anecdotes of 
Gladstone that have yet been published: 
says The Critic, are those contributed by the 
Bishop of Albany to the New York Times. 
Bishop Doane met Mr. Gladstone for the 
first time twenty-five years ago, at Oxford. 
He says: 

‘When I first saw Mr. Gladstone, he was 
reading in his library, and as I came in, 
after a word of recognition and greeting, 
he said tome: ‘Iam glad to have you come 
in just now, because I am just disproving 
an old saying of Blackwood’s Magazine, that 
no Englishman reads an American book, for 
I am reading the last volume of the writings 
of a certain Mr. Alcott. Do you know the 
book or the man?’ And I said: ‘No, but 
perhaps a current story of his extravagant 
ways of speech may add some zest to the 
book. I cannot vouch for its being true, 
but it certainly is transcendental.’ And 
then I told him the New England tale of 
a talk said to have taken place between Mr. 
Alcott and his wife. Sitting at work in his 
study one day, his wife, looking out of the 
window at the falling snow, said to him: 
‘Bronson, it is snowing,’ and he replied: 
‘Ah, my dear, we shall soon be so assimilat- 
ed to nature and nature will be so complete- 
ly absorbed in us, that we shall no longer 
say ‘‘it snows,” but ‘‘I snow.”’’ And he told 
me afterward thatI had spoiled the book 
for him.” 

Bishop Doane has pleasant memories of 
the House of Commons and of Downing 
street, and of garden parties where he met 
Mr. Gladstone, but particularly of ‘‘one de- 
lightful evening with him in the house of 
his most loyal and loving friend, Dean 
Church, the dean of St. Paul’s, and I recall 
him as from time to time I saw his most ab- 
sorbed, devout, and reverent figure in 
church. I remember once, when the pas- 
sion of party was at its height in London, 
bowing to him in St. James’ street, and as 
he stopped to speak to me, four detectives, 
in plain clothes, who were shadowing him, 
blocked the way between us for a moment, 
until they were satisfied that I was not a 
Tory conspirator in episcopal disguise.” 

A member of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, in 
discussing his chief's mental habits with 
Bishop Doane, said: 

“One night Mr. Gladstone said to him, ‘IT 
suppose you think it is strange that I prefer 
to go home alone from the House every 
night,’ and it was often 1 or 2 o’clock in 
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the morning. And when Lord P. said, ‘Yes, 
and we do not like it in such times as these,’ 
Mr. Gladstone said: ‘Well, if I let you walk 
home with me, you would be talking poli- 
tics; and I must dismiss them when I leave 
the House. I go home to my study, make 
my cup of tea over the pot that is boiling on 
the hob, read two or three chapters in a 
novel which I left off the night before, al- 
ways stopping at an interesting place, and 
then, having drunk my cup of tea, I go to 
bed with my mind entirely freed from all 
thought of matters of State, and sleep sound- 
ly all night through.’ ”’ 


= 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


A Concordance to the Book of Common 
Prayer According to the Use of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America; together with a Table of the Portions 
of Scripture found or referred to in the Prayer 
Book, and a Topical Index of the Collects. By the 
Rev. J. Courtney Jones, A.M. Philadelphia: 
Messrs. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 198, plus vi., large 
pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Every Churchman who knows the value of 
concordances, and how they help one to attain a 
fuller knowledge of the works to which they re- 
fer, must be interested in this work. The 
design and execution are admirable. It is com- 
plete—every word in the Prayer Book from the 
first on the title-page to the last in Article 
XXXIX. is recorded, and every instance in 
which it occurs is given, making in all about 
27,000 references. It is accurate, being the 
work of a painstaking and careful scholar. Its 
system of references is simple and clear, the 
page and portion of page (whether first or sec- 
ond half) and the part of the Prayer Book 
(whether title, preface, Morning Prayer, or 
other office) in which occurs the word or phrase 
sought for, are given. A valuable portion of 
the work is the Table of Passages from Holy 
Scripture. By consulting this table, it can be 
seen at a glance the particular use or uses which 
the Church makes of any given passage of 
Scripture in the Prayer Book, and whether a 
like use was made of those passages in the 
earlier editions (both English and Amer- 
ican) of the Prayer Book. Though there have 
been several concordances to the English Book 
of Common Prayer published, as far as we are 
aware, this is the first to the American Book 
that has been issued. / 

Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Edited by Annie Fields. Boston & New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $2. 

Mrs, Stowe’s death revived that question of 
perennial interest: ‘‘What place in the temple 
of fame shall be given to the author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? And is her masterpiece really 
literature?’’? Mrs. Fields, in her delightful ‘‘Life 
and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe,”’’ which 
is fascinating reading from cover to cover, does 
not settle this vexed question. She contents 
herself (and us) by telling all wecan know,from 
the outside, of ‘‘the most famous woman in the 
world’—a writer of extraordinary creative 
power, one who was reared—to use her own 
words—in a ‘‘family life replete with moral oxy- 
gen, full-charged with intellectual electricity,” 
one who had the unique experience of writing a 
book that gave her the whole world for an audi- 
ence. As home-maker, writer, and woman of 
political affairs, Mrs. Stowe led the busiest of 
lives. So much about her, in this threefold re- 
lation, has been published, that one might be 
pardoned for thinking Mrs. Fields’ book unnec- 
essary; but the biographer’s friendship and 
admiration for her subject, her exceptional lit- 
erary qualifications for the task, and her access 
to private letters hitherto unpublished, give the 
work a distinct value, aside from its charm of 
style. Mrs. Stowe maintained to the last her 
belief that ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’? was an in- 
spired book. She wrote it ‘‘because she could 
not help it.’”? When preparing the ‘‘Key,” to 
refute the charge made against her, she wrote 
to the Duchess of Sutherland what may be re- 
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garded as her deliberate estimate of the book 
as to origin and purpose: ‘It is made up of the 
facts, the documents, the things which my own 
eyes have looked upon, and my hands have 
handled, that attest this awful indictment upon 
my country. I write it in the anguish of my 
soul, with tears and prayer, with sleepless 
nights and weary days. I bear my testimony 
with a heavy heart, as one who in court is 
forced by an awful oath to disclose the sins of 
those dearest. So J am called to draw up this 
fearful witness against my country and send it 
into all countries, that the general voice of hu- 
manity may quicken our paralyzed vitality, that 
all Christians may pray for us, and that shame, 
honor, love of country, and love of Christ may 
be roused to give us strength to cast out this 
mighty evil.” The result all the world knows! 


What is Good Music? Suggestions to Persons De- 
siring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Taste. By 
W. J. Henderson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1. 

The aim of this book is to give practical sug- 
gestions for the judgment of music, and the aim 
is very fairly accomplished. The idea that 
music isa mere matter of fancy, and that there 
is no such thing as right and wrong judgment 
in it, is squarely met. Good music is not a mere 
matter of ‘‘taste,’? but may be tested by law 
and reason, and a right judgment of it is not be- 
yond the capacity of the average mind. In the 
admirable Prelude, the author says: ‘‘The 
right to like or dislike a musical composition 
without giving a reason, hus been long regarded 
as co-existent with human freedom. Music has 
been a sort of Cinderella of the arts—casually 
observed, incidentally admired, but generally 
treated as of no serious importance in the pres- 
enceof her favored sisters, painting and poet- 
ry.” One would like to quote the whole Pre- 
lude, it is so sensible and suggestive. The au- 
thor divides his subject into. 1st, ‘‘The Qualities 
of Good Music’’; 2d, ‘‘The Performance of 
Music.” Under the first, the various forms of 
music are described. In the second, Mr. Hen 
derson explains the qualities which constitute 
excellence in musical performance. He says: 
‘““Whether a person plays the piano or sings 
well or ill, is not a question of opinion, but of 
“‘fact.”? He treats of the orchestra, the piano, 
the violin, and the human voice. He takes 
Paderewski as the highest exponent of piano 
playing. The book is really useful and inter- 
esting. 


Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the Ship ‘‘Fram,”’ 1893-'96, and of a 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieut. Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an 
Appenaix by Otto Sverdrup, captain of the ‘Fram.”’ 
IlLustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$3. 

We are very glad to see this popular edition of 

a great book. The price of the two-volume edi- 
tion was $10, and even at that price, its sale 
throughout the world was very large. In this 
one volume of 663 large pages, we have the 
whole of Nansen’s narrative and Sverdrup's 
appendix, and some of the most interesting il- 
lustrations, all put up in first-class work by the 
publishers. It is a book which will not lose its 
interest for many years, and perhaps will never 
be exceeded in interest by any subsequent vol- 
ume in this line. 


Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering 


Straits. By Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. With a 
Map and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price. $2 50. 


The publishers have made avery handsome 
volume of this most interesting narrative. The 
author of ‘-A Ride to India” is a great traveler 
and one who can make his experiences vivid and 
visible to others. It was his plan to make the 
journey from New York to Paris by land, hoping 
to cross Bering Straits on the wiuter ice, which 
he failed, however, to do. He passed through 
the Klondike region before it became famous 
throughout the world, and he gives an account 
of this picturesque region. The illustrations 
add to the beauty and interest of the book. 
There are also maps and an index. 


The Diving Church 


The Standard Bearer. By S. R. Crockett. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This is a story of the Scotch Covenanters, cen- 

tering about the year 1685. Unusual, in that it 

is written in the first person, it describes the 
life of a Scotch shepherd lad, follows him to col- 
lege, and details his struggles in his clerical 
life with the recognized powers of the Church. 

Duty to one’s people, love for woman—these 

are the two thoughts which the writer elabo- 

rates. Simply told, the narrative sketches in 
an attractive manner an interesting phase of 

Scottish life. 


New 


Senorita Montenar. By Archer P. Crouch. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1.25. 

The story of the many adventures of an Eng- 
lish naval officer who enlists on the patriot 
side in the Chilean struggle withSpain. There 
is no lack of incident and accident in the tale, 
nor is the desirably hopeless love affair, which 
ends favorably in the last chapter.wanting; but 
Mr. Crouch seems to have little talent for vivid 
narration; he fails to stir one’s blood, or even to 
quicken one’s interest. 
most favorable time, and its recital of Spanish 
weaknesses and Chilean successes may find 
friendly readers. 


The Golficide; and Other Tales of the Fair Green. 
By W. G. Van T. Sutphen. With illustrations. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1. 

“The Golficide”’ is a pleasant little book, con- 
taining six short stories, all showing how thor- 
oughly golf enslaves those who venture upon 
the links. One could readily imagine the Van 
Bibber stories had been chosen as a model, 
although this collection can hardly be classed 
with that of Davis. The length of the selec- 
tions makes it the kind of book one likes to 
have at hand for a spare half-hour. To golfers 
it should appeal strongly, but the technical 
terms employed throughout rather tend to 
limit the readers to that fraternity. 


Four for a Fortune. A Tale. By Albert Lee. Il- 
lustrated by F. C. Johns. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

An entertaining narrative of treasure hunt- 
ing and its incident perils and excitements. The 
author writes: ‘‘This is a true story, but you 
won’t believe it,’”? and we are forced to fulfill 
his prophecy and not believe it, though we 
like it none the less for that. There is the 
usual, mysterious, half-burned chart which has 
come into the possession of the heavy villain; and 
the distant island, difficult of access. Though 
the plot may lack somewhat in originality, Mr. 
Lee is naturally a story-teller, and his tale is 
well worth the reading. 


The General Manager’s Story. Old-Time Rem- 
iniscences.of Railroading in the United States. By 
Herbert Elliot Hamblen. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, $1.50. 

To the “railroad man,’ if we may use the 
term, this story or, more accurately, biography, 
will be of great interest. To the layman, there 
is much that is confusing in the frequent use of 
technical terms, and the continued detailing of 
similar experiences growstiresome. The latter 
part of the boox, which leaves the railroad and 
its surroundings for alittle, is entertaining, and, 
were the author’s style somewhat more spark- 
ling, would furnish amusing reading. 


The Children of the Future. By Nora Archibald 
Smith. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Price, $1. 

To assist the children of the future to be- 
come an advance upon the children of the pres- 
ent and of the past, by helping mothers and 
teachers to understand child nature and the 
principles of education, is the purpose of this 
bright and helpful book. Miss Smith is known 
as a successful kindergartner, and her sugges- 
tions are the direct outgrowth of her experi- 
ence. A mere enumeration of the titles of the 
chapters will serve to show their interest and 
range: ‘‘The Brotherhood of St. Tumbler,” 
“The Gospel of Work,’’ ‘'Tell Me a Story,” 
“The Kindergarten in Neighborhood Work,” 
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“Sand and the Children,” ‘‘Training for Parent- 
hood,” ‘‘A Dumb Devil,” ‘The Charm of the 
Lily.” 

Wonder Tales From Wagner. Told for Young 
People. By Anna Alice Chapin. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.25. 

Miss Chapin intended her new book mainly 
for the young, but older people also will enjoy 
this simple, straightforward version of the 
legends upon which Wagner based several of his 
operas. Of the five here given, ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 
and ‘‘Lohenngrin,’ are distinctly German; 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’’ Celtic; the sea-myth,‘‘The 
“Flying Dutchman,” belongs to many countries. 
“The Masters of Nuremberg’’ introduces real 
personages from history, and tells especially of 
“Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the 
gentle craft, wisest of the Twelve Wise Mas- 
ters.”” The stories preserve the quaint flavor 

-of the old folk-lore, while clearly revealing the 

universal truth underlying them. 


~ Periodicals 


The Century Magazine has arranged for a series 
of articles on the present war, somewhat in the 
manner ofits famous ‘Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War.’’ The series will be entitled, 
‘Battles and Leaders, Places and Problems of 
the Spanish American War,’”’ and a number of 
important articles are already promised for it. 


Literature, an international gazette of criticism, 
still maintains its high character. The readers 
of the picture papers will find it caviare, but it 
has a select and growing clientele to whom it isa 
delight. The number for June 22d has, alas, a 
‘short story.’? We implore the editors of Liter-~ 
ature to let that business alone! It is worked to 
death in fifty other weeklies. Literature has 
other aims. inthis same number of June 22d is 
a delightful letter on the American magazine, 
by Henry James, and an equally charming pa- 
per on Gibbon, by Frederic Harrison. One most 
attractive addition to Literature is its weekly 
portrait of some distinguished litteratewr. These 
pictures are detached from the text, and are 
well worth preserving. 


The American Monthly Review of Reviews has 
made a unique selection of poetical greetings 
and tributes from America to England. The 
Review promises to publish in its next number a 
group of similar greetings in verse from Eng- 
lishmen to. Americans. Lieutenant Hobson’s 
typically American career is the subject of an 
article by Dr. William Hayes Ward, illustrated 
with interesting family portraits. Mr. Edwin 
Emerson, Jr., whose adventures in Porto Rico 
last mopth were chronicled by the newspapers, 
contributes a valuable account of some things 
that he saw and learned on his perilous jour- 
neys. Dr. Max West,of Washington, writes an 
instructive summary of the new war-tax legis- 
lation of Congress. His treatment of the sub- 
ject is accurate, lucid, and practical. 


The Atlantic Monthly gives its opening place 
for July to an elaborate article upon the career 
and character of Mr. Gladstone and his prob- 
able place in history, closing with a keen, but 
impartial, summing up of the nature and limita- 
tions of the character of a man who, with all his 
apparent inconsistencies, and even ‘‘in this 
questioning nineteenth century, found well- 
springs of faith in both God and man, and drank 
of them to the end.’’ James Bryce, M. P., whose 
appreciative insight into American character is 
so well known, writes from Loadon in demon- 
stration of the racial unity of the English and 
American peoples and their common aims and 
interests; James K. Hosmer traces our history 
from its original dependence upon England to 
the interdependence which he claims to exist 
now between us; Professor J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin treats ably the financial side of the war, 
with a history of the manifold errors of 1861, 
and the lessons to be learned therefrom; while 
Henry C. Lee outlines the terrible decadence of 
Spain from the grandeur of Charles the Fifth, 
and the methods of abuse and corruption which 
have driven al) her colonies from her, down to 
the now impending final catastrophe, 
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The household. 


The Doctor’s Tenants 
BY FRANK H, SWEET 


R. REED'S buggy swayed and rattled as 
it went down the long hill which led to 
the village. Near the foot was an old house 
which had recently come into his possession. 
Many of the windows and blinds were bro- 
ken, and the doors had either disappeared 
or were hanging by doubtful hinges. For 
years its only occupants had been pigeons 
aud bats, and stray vines of honeysuckles 
and roses which had found their way through 
the broken doors and windows. 

Back of the house was a large orchard, 
and beyond this a small lake, where pond 
lilies and sunfish were abundant. 

When the place came into his possession, 
the doctor had examined the house carefully, 
and decided it was well worth repairing. 
But he was in no hurry, and tenants were 
scarce, so the bats and the pigeons and the 
roses had not been disturbed. 

As the buggy came opposite the house, it 
stopped abruptly, and the doctor’s surprised 
face peered out. 

“Smoke coming from the chimney and 
newspapers over the windows,” he ejaculat- 
edinamazement. “I must look into this. 
Whoa! Jerry.” 

He did not stop to fasten the horse. That 
was an unnecessary precaution. Riceville 
horses were not given to running away. 

A few quick steps brought him to the 
wide, vine-covered porch. 

‘Hello! hello! inside,” he called as he 
pounded vigorously on the door with his 
cane ‘‘come out and let me see vou.” 

There was a moment’s silence, followed by 
the sound of low whispering, then the door 
opened, and a bright-faced girl of twelve or 
thirteen stood before him. 

‘‘T wish to see your father or mother,”’ 
said the doctor, with some of the sternness 
leaving his face. 

‘‘T haven’t any,” replied the girl quietly. 

‘Well, whoever is staying here then—I 
want an explanation. This house belongs 
to me.” 

A frightened look came into her face. 

‘We haven’t done any harm,’’ she said 
eagerly; ‘‘we just came in last night when it 
was raining hard, and—and we had no place 
to go, so we stayed here allday. But truly 
we haven’t hurt anything. Tommy wanted 
to pick up some apples, but I wouldn’t let 
him.” 

‘‘Who’s we?” asked the doctor more 
kindly. 

“Tommy and Bessie and me,” still watch- 
ing him anxiously. ‘‘Tommy’s only nine, 
and Bessie comes next to me—she’s eleven, 
but they’re real good about minding. Tommy 
would never have thought of taking apples if 
there hadn’t been so many spoiling on the 
ground. He’s small, you know,” smiling a 
little wistfully. 

“Of course, of course,” agreed the doctor, 
with the last trace of sternnessgoue. ‘‘But 
you don’t mean to say that you three are 
staying here all by yourselves; where’s your 
folks?” 

‘We haven’t any; there’s only us three 
left,” her lips trembling a little. 

The doctor’s face grew sympathetic. 

‘‘But who are you? Where did you come 
from? What are you here for?” he asked 
with brusque kindness. 

The frightened look returned to her face. 


“My name is Alma,” she said in a low 
voice, ‘‘and —and that is all I can tell you.” 

‘‘Nonsense! nonsense! You must tell me,” 
and he looked at her suspiciously. ‘Folks 
don’t travel about without names. Where 
did you come from?”’ 

Alma remained silent. : 

‘‘Won’t tell, eh? Well, what are you go 
ing todo? Can you tell me that?” 

There was no sympathy in the grim old 
face now, and the girl turned pale as she 
gazed at it. But her eyes looked straight 
into his. 

“T don’t know,” she said thoughtfully. 
‘“We must gv to some place where we can 
get work and keep together. I had been 
thinking,” hesitatingly, ‘‘that maybe the 
owner of this house would let us stay here 
awhile. It is sucha pretty place, and no- 
body lives here. Not free, of course,” she 
added quickly, as she noticed a quizzical ex- 
pression on his face. ‘‘We’d work: for 
everything we had. We don’t ask help, only 
something to do.” 

“T ean do housework,”’ said a voice from 
inside. 

‘‘And I can run errands,” cried another 
voice. 

And two more bright, eager faces joined 
the girl’s in the doorway. 

Alma drew them towards her. 

‘‘We can all work,” she said assuringly, 
‘‘and we'll be glad to domost anything, just 
so we can keep together.”’ 

The doctor tapped impatiently on the step 
with his cane. 

‘Why don’t you explain about yourselves 
then?” he asked testily. ‘‘Folks can’t ex- 
pect to get work if they act as you do.” 

A squirrel ran down a branch and paused 
inquiringly. The doctor watched him as he 
sprang lightly to a window-sill, and dis- 
appeared in the house. 

‘‘Another tenant,” he muttered, grimly. 

After a moment he went down the path 
toward his buggy; but, as he reached the 
lilacs near the gate, he turned abruptly and 
walked slowly around the house. 

The grass was high, and he switched it 
impatiently with his cane. Several times 
he paused and gazed about, meditatively, 
but when he returned to the step his face 
had lost much of its perplexity. 

‘*There’s no reason why youshouldn’t stay 
a few weeks,” he said shortly; ‘‘you can’t 
hurt the place, and I don’t expect to doany- 
thing with it just now.” ‘ 

“But what will the rent be?” asked Alma. 

“Nothing.” Then he noticed the flush on 
her face, and added: ‘‘We’ll make a trade. 
The place isn’t worth much, and if you and 
the children will drive out the bats and 
squirrels, and clean up the yard, we’ll call 


iteven. You might as well use all the ap- 
ples and pears you want. They’ll spoil if 
you don’t.” 


Half way down the path he called back: 

“Tf Tommy will come over to-morrow, we'll 
find some errands for him to do. Ask for 
Dr. Reed.” 

‘Small people to begin housekeeping,” 
he muttered, as he climbed into his buggy, 
but they seem plucky, and there is no dan- 
cer of their starving so long as the place has 
plenty of apples and pears.” 

The following day the children sought 
work in the village, but, with the exception 
of a few errands which the doctor gave 
Tommy, they were unsuccessful. 

Strangers were scarce in Riceville, and 
the sight of three well-dressed children 
seeking work was something unusual. 


People were inquisitive, and at first in 
clined to be sympathetic; but when they 
found that all their questions remained un- 
answered, and that even little Tommy shut 
his lips tightly when they asked him where 
he came from, they grew suspicious, and 
finally angry. They had no work for ‘‘such 
people,” they said conclusively. 

The doctor went past the place almost 
daily, and noted with keen satisfaction the 
improvements that were going on. There 
were no vines creeping into the windows 
now, and the paths and borders were free 
from rubbish. 

‘Queer sort of vagrants,” said the doctor 
to his wife one evening, as they were discuss- 
ing the children. ‘'They’re smart,and clean, 
and independent, and I never yet saw a 
tramp with all these attributes. Why, the 
girl actually refused the potatoes I carried 
her this morning—said she wasn’t ready to 
pay for them just now.” 

‘‘All very nice,” replied Mrs. Reed coldly, 
‘but something is wrong. People that turn 
pale and refuse to tell their names, or where 
they have lived, are not to be trusted. 
They’ve done something wrong you may de- 
pend.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” rejoined the doctor 
doubtfully, ‘‘but ’m willing to withhold 
judgment a while longer.” 

As the weeks went by the children made 
a scanty living by working among the far- 
mers, picking up potatoes or gathering 
apples or pears. Later there were wal- 
nuts and chestnuts, but sales were slow in 
the village. Most families had boysof their 
own, and they did not like to pay out money 
to stragners. 

Some days the children went from house 
to house without making a sale, often they 
went to bed hungry. 

As the weather grew colder, Alma began 
to feel anxious. It would soon be winter, 
and what were they todo then? Already it 
took most of Tommy’s time to gather fire- 
wood to keep them warm. 

The old house leaked, and the doors and 
windows were poor protection against the 
sharp winds which were beginning to whistle 
around the house. When the snow and the 
ice came it would be impossible to live here. 
But where could they go? 

Another thing was beginning to trouble 
her. They had paid no rent. The doctor 
had told them to look after the place, but 
she felt that this was adelicate way of giv- 
ing them the rent, and she rebelled against 
the thinly veiled charity. At first she had 
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thought they would be able to get work and 
make it all right; now, everything seemed 
uncertain. 

One morning Mrs. Read sat in her kitchen 
paring apples. She was unusually irritable. 
There were apples and pears to be ‘‘done 
up,’’ and catsup to be made, and she had 
not been able to get any help. Suddenly 
she heard a low knock. 

‘‘Come in!” she called, sharply. 


The door opened and Alma entered. On 
her arm was a basket filled with wild grapes. 


‘No, I don’t want any,’’ said Mrs. Reed. 
“T have more fruit than I can use now.” 

Alma flushed, but came forward quickly. 

“Yd forgotten all about the grapes,”’ she 
explained. “I didn’t come here to sell them. 
I was trying to find a customer in the vil- 
lage; when I heard that you wanted help. 
Will I suit?” 

‘‘No, you’re too small.” 

‘*But { know how todo housework,” urged 
Alma, as the color slowly faded from her 
cheeks. ‘I kept house for papa until—un- 
til he died.” 

“T don’t think you’d suit.” 

And Mrs. Reed went on with her work. 

Alma moved dejectedly towards the door. 
As she reached it Mrs. Reed looked up from 
her pan. 

‘Can you pare apples, and sweep, and 
scrub floors?” she asked. 

“Yes,” eagerly. 

“And what wages do you want?” 

The flush returned to Alma’s face. 


“We haven’t paid any rent yet,” she said, 
‘and I thought maybe you’d let me work 
enough to make that all right. We can’t 
pay money.” 

‘But I thought the doctor let you have 
the house for nothing,” replied Mrs. Reed, 
with more interest. ‘‘He said you were to 
look after things.” 

‘We'd have done that, anyway,” was the 
quick answer. ‘‘He let us have the house 
for nothing just because he thought we were 
not able to pay. We always intended to 
make it right as soon as I could get some 
money.” 

Mrs. Reed set the pan of apples upon the 
table, and smoothed the creases from her 
apron. 

“Well, Alma,” she said pleasantly, ‘‘I’ll 
give youa trial. You may finish these ap- 
ples, and then we'll go out and gather the 
pears. It’s high time they were done up.”’ 

The next week Mrs. Reed told her hus- 
band that Alma was the best girl she had 
ever had 


‘‘Seems to know just what todo,” she said, 
“and isn’t a bit afraid of work.” 


One afternoon Alma went to the store for 
groceries. It was near mail time, and doc- 
tor Reed and several other men were stand- 
ing about the store. 


Near the counter was a tall man who was 
evidently a stranger. As Alma entered he 
started violently. At the same moment she 
saw him, and, witha lowcry of fear, turned 
and ran from the store. At first the man 
seemed disposed to follow, then he asked 
anxiously: 

‘Toes she live here?” 

Yes,” replied Doctor Reed. 
know her?” 

‘She is Professor Lake’s daughter.’’ And 
an expression of relief passed over the man’s 
face. ‘‘We did not know what had become 
of her.” 

The doctor looked curious. 

“T see you would like to hear the story,” 


“Do you 
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said the stranger. ‘‘Well, the Professor 
was a good man, but he was careless. When 
he died the creditors took charge of every- 
thing, and had anauction. Then it was ar- 
ranged to send the children to the poor- 
house, but when the wagon went for them 
they had disappeared. We searched for 
weeks, but could find no trace of them, and 
4 

He paused a moment. 

“Go on,” said the doctor. 

‘‘Well, I was the principal creditor, and 
perhaps said more than I ought. The child- 
ren were high-spirited, and somebody heard 
them say they would rather die than go to 
the poorhouse, and I was afraid something 
might have happened.” 

“T suppose so,” remarked the doctor, 
dryly. 

“Well, I’m very glad it’s all right,” con- 
tinued theman. ‘‘Things turned out better 
than we expected, and there’s a hundred 
dollars or more coming to the children.” 

“That’s good!” exclaimed the doctor; then 
a shade of anxiety crossed his face. ‘“‘I sup- 
pose the girl thought you had come after 
her?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he hurried 
from the store. His buggy stood outside, 
and the old horse was presently astonished 
by the unaccustomed manner in which he 
was urged on. 

*W hen the house was reached, Doctor Reed 
saw three small figures half-way up the hill. 

‘‘Hello! hello!” he called, ‘‘wait a min- 
ute.” 

The children evidently heard him, for 


they went on more slowly,and at last stopped 
altogether. 

When the buggy came up to them, the 
doctor called out cheerily: 

‘Pile in here, youngsters, all of you. 
Plenty of room if you sit close. I want to 
have a talk.” 

The children hesitated, and looked at 
each other, with frightened faces. 

‘*You saw the man?” asked Alma. 

‘“YVes, but that’s all right. He told me all 
about it.” 

‘‘Won’t he carry us to the—poorhouse?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

‘‘No, indeed! All the debts have been 
paid, and you have a hundred dollars or 
more coming to you.”’ 

A sudden light came into her face. 

“And papa doesn’t owe anything. 
I’m so glad!” 


Oh, 
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digestion. Fer- 
menting food 
causes palpita- 
tion and pain. 
Tarrant’s 
Seltzer 
Aperient 
relieves the symptom at once by re- 
moving the cause. Endorsed by 
physicians for 50 years. 
50c. and $1. All druggists. 


The doctor coughed, and 
briskly: 

“T want to tell you about the old house. 
I’m going to have it fixed up for a cousin of 
mine who’s anxious to move out this way.” 

“Then we'll have to go?” 

‘Well, it doesn’t seem quite right for 
you to live out:here allalone. Eben and his 
wife like children, and it seems to me it 
would be nice for you to all live together. 
They could manage the place, and you three 
could do chores and goto school. Yow’ll 
have money enough for books and clothes, 
and you could work out Saturdays and holi- 
days, if you wanted to. Tommy is going to 
help me when he gets older. Now, pile in! 
pile in! Jerry’s getting tired of waiting. I 
suppose you’d like to go toschool?” he asked, 
suddenly, as they crowded in around him. 
Alma did not answer, but the look she gave 
him was sufficient. 

As the buggy descended the hill, the old 
doctor was almost invisible. Tommy pos- 
sessed one knee and Bessie the other, and 
each of them clung to his neck for security. 
Alma sat beside them quiet and happy, and 
it would have been hard to decide which of 
the four faces was brightest. 


continued 


HE largest fruit plantations in the world 
are in Jamaica. They are owned and 
operated by an American company, the 
area of whose fruit-farm is 44,000acres. They 
own 28,000 acres, and the other 16,000 acres 
are held by them under lease. Their princi- 
ple crops are bananas and cocoanuts,and last 
year they shipped 3,000,000 bunches of ba- 
nanas and 5,000,000 cocoanuts, besides other 
fruits, to America and elsewhere. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


A Mistaken Opinion 
BY EMMA M. ROBISON 


HAT the ‘‘Invincibles” had been beaten 

in the long-talked-of game with the East 

Chatham Nine was evident when the first 

dejected-looking players passed by, but Mr. 

Marston asked no questions until his two 

nephews appeared with three of their com- 
panions. 

“Well?” he queried. 

A chorus of groans was the answer from 
all but Joe who sprang off his wheel at the 
foot of the steps, the others riding around 
to the side veranda before stopping. 

“Tt wasn’t well at all, uncle,” answered 
Joe, ruefully. ‘‘We were beaten. Score, 
ten to seven. ’ 

“That isn’t a bad score,” said his uncle, 
comfortingly. 

“Oh, it might have been worse, of course, 
but we think it’s bad enough. First game 
we’ve lost this season, you know,” and Joe 
walked sadly on to join his mates. 

Mr. Marston could neither see the boys, 
nor be seen by them, but as they knew of his 
presence, he made no effort toavoid hearing 
their talk. ‘‘Earned runs,” ‘‘fouls,” ‘‘outs,”’ 
and various other matters were discussed, 
then Rob said, mournfully: ‘‘I believe we 
should have won if Burt Braden had 
played.” 

“He can run like a streak,” said Owen 
Brooks. ‘But then you Poulan t expect 
Dick to put him in.” 

“Dick shouldn't let his feelings stand in 
the way when choosing the players for a 
match game,” said Rob, stubbornly. 

‘“As for Dick’s feelings—I guess none of 
us think Burt is a hero, after that paper 
chase affair,’’ said Tom Neilson. 

‘You know Burt said that if he had gone 
through the pasture, the whole half-dozen, 
small boys and all, would have followed, and 
some one would have been hurt,” Joe re- 
minded tk em. 

*O, yes, he was very thoughtful for— 
some one,” said Ralph Heaton, with a dis- 
agreeable laugh. 

There was another whirr of wheels on the 
drive-way, and Dick himself appeared. He 
was quite ready to acknowledge Burt’s abil- 
ity as a runner, and also that his fleetness 
might have won the game; “‘but I wasn’t 
going to choose him, all the same,” he said, 
with some heat. 

‘Well, the East Chathamites have rea- 
son to be glad that Burt is a coward,” said 
Owen, and we can’t help it, either.” 

“The time for my testimony in this case 
seems to have arrived,” said Mr. Marston 
to himself, and, rising, he walked around to 
the group of boys. 

‘Burt Braden is one of my young friends, 
and even if he were not I could not allow 
him to be called a coward without a pro- 
test,” he said, quietly. ‘‘You see, [ haven’t 
forgotten how that charge hurts,” he went 
on, smiling pleasantly, ‘‘so I’ll tell yousome- 
thing I saw ‘my own self,’ as the children 
say,” and seating himself on a rustic settee 
beside Tom, he began: 

‘‘Burt’s home, as you know, is on a ranch 
in the grazing region of the West. I spent 
several weeks there last summer, engaged 


in making acollection of the flora in the 
vicinity, a very useless occupation in the 
opinion of the cow-boys, I learned. I also 
learned that one, at least, of the cow-ponies 
shared this opinion. I had been but ten 
days at the ranch when my horse fell lame, 
and another was placed at my disposal. 
Now, Selim, as the horse was called, was an 
excellent ‘cow-pony,’ both by instinct and 
training, I decided, but as a helper in my 
‘line’ he was not a success. Did I get off 
to examine an unfamiliar plant, Selim was 
likely to see some cattle in the distance and 
decide to go there, leaving me to get home 
as I could. It was Burt who finally sug- 
gested that Prancer might be better for my 
use, and though the name was not reassur- 
ing, Prancer and I became good friends on 
acquaintance. Karly one morning Burt and 
I started out to find and bring up my new 
steed, he riding a big, troublesome bay, and I 
mounted on Selim, for what I secretly hoped 
would be the last time. After a long 
search, we found the horses, captured 
Prancer, and started back. We had gone 
perhaps half the distance, when Burt no- 
ticed a large herd of cattle to our right 
were acting strangely, and riding quickly 
to a convenient knoll, he borrowed my field 
glass to see what the trouble was. 


‘**There’s a man on foot out there,’ he ex- 
claimed, springing off his horse as he spoke. 
‘I must take Selim and try to reach him be- 
fore a stampede begins.’ 


‘He evidently distrusted my riding abili- 
ties, sol meekly gave up Selim and became 
merely an interested spectator, little realiz- 
ing at the moment the danger threatening 
both the man and his young rescuer. Burt 
galloped off, leading the bay, Selim’s train- 
ing taking him to the scene of action with 
little guidance from hisrider. Meanwhile, 
the cattle were moving steadily forward, an 
almost compact mass in appearance, and I 
soon saw that the man must be trampled 
down by those hundreds of relentless hoofs, 
or tossed by those gleaming horns, uniess 
Burt could reach him intime. I watched 
breathlessly, equally powerless to help or 
to turn my eyes away. Burt reached the 
man only just in time, for scarcely had he 
mounted the bay, when the cattle broke into 
a wild run. A minute later escape for 
either would have been impossible. I 
heard the thunder of the hoofs as 
the herd swept®on across the plain, 
and trembled where I stood, but Burt 
was apparently quite cool when they came 
trotting up. The man wasa Norwegian who 
had been but a short time in the country, 
and so was unfamiliar with the ‘manners’ 
of range cattle. Even old cattlemen, the 
bravest men I know, do not go among them 
on foot, .and no doubt the new-comer learned 
his lesson thoroughly that day; and I cer- 
tainly learned that Burt Braden is not a 
coward—and I pass my lesson along to the 
‘Invincibles’ here assembled,” he concluded. 

“Tt’s too late to save that game,” said 
Rob sadly, ‘‘but of course we—why, where 
are you going, Dick?’ as Dick sprang hast- 
ily up and hurried over to his wheel. 
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For the Tourist Season of 1898 the Grand 
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whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes,Alexandrian Bay, Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 
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Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, ete. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, on application to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Going to find Burt,” said Dick, as he 
pedaled away. 

Three minutes later, Mr. Marston and his 
nephews were alone. 

“They’ve all gone to find Burt, I guess,” 
said Rob knowingly. ‘tAnd they didn’t 
thank you for your story, Uncle Ralph—not 
one of them.”’ 

But Uncle Ralph seemed very well satis- 
fied without spoken thanks. 


Beefsteak and Liver 


N old man and a young man worked to- 

gether in the same shop. One day the 

young man took off his apron and started for 
the door. 

“You are going to geta drink, Jim?” said 
the old man. 

“That’s just what I’m going todo.” 

‘Go and get your drink. I used to do the 
same thing when I was young. WhenI was 
first married there was a gin mill next door 
to the shop where I worked, and I spent 
fifty or [seventy-five cents a day in it, out of 
the dollar and ahalf ITearned. Well, one 
morning I went into the butcher’s shop, and 
who should fcome in but the man that kept 
the saloon. 

‘**Give me ten or twelve pounds of porter- 
house steak,’ says he. 

“He got it and went out. Isneaked up to 
the butcher, feeling in my pocket tosee if I 
had any money left. 

““ What do you want?’ says the butcher, 

‘* ‘Give me ten cents worth of liver,’ says I. 

“Tt was} all I could pay for. Now you go 
and get your drink. You’ll eat liver, but 
the man that sells you the stuff will have 
his porterhouse steak on his table every 
morning. The man behind the bar eats the 
best beefsteak; and the man in front of the 
bar eats liver. I haven’t touched the stuff 
for thirty years, and nowadays I’m eating 
porterhouse steak myself.” 


Episcopal Experiences 


T is sometimes wondered why it is so dif- 
ficult a matter to supply vacant parishes 
with rectors. An incident related not long 
ago to your correspondent throws light upon 
this problem, and‘indicates that the smaller 
the parish is, the more difficult it is to suit. 
Some years ago when candidating was the 
fashion, a feeble parish which offered a sal- 
ary ‘not half enough for a man to starve 
on,” had listened to and rejected a score or 
more of candidates. On a certain Sunday 
another venturesome applicant was to pre- 
sent himself for inspection; but being taken 
ill on Saturday, he telegraphed his pre- 
dicament to the bishop of one of our 
largest dioceses, a man of national fame 
and reputation, who chanced to be so- 
journing in the neighborhood. The bishop 
responded to the call for help, drove to 
the church on Sunday morning and offi- 
ciated, wearing the vestments that were 
provided and not making himself known 
to the people. At the close the Bishop re- 
tired to the robing-room where, after a hur- 
ried consultation with his colleagues, the 
senior warden appeared and made this har- 
rowing announcement: “It isa painful duty; 
I am very sorry, sir, but you won’t do!”’ 
The above, from the Standard and Church, 
recalls an incident in the early years of 
Bishop Stevens’ episcopate in Pennsylvania. 
While on a visitation in that portion of his 
diocese since set apart as Central Pennsyl- 
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vania, the Bishop was invited to preach to 
a congregation of German or Dutch folk, 
members of some sectarian church or other. 
After the sermon, the governing body of 
the congregation, or, as Churchmen would 
call it, the vestry, requested Bishop Stevens 
to meet them, and upon his compliance, 
offered him, with Teutonic solemnity, the 
post of pastor at a salary of $400 per annum. 


The Longest Trolley Trip in 
America 


NE may now travel by trolley-car in 

eastern Massachusetts very long dis- 
tances in continuous directions. The longest 
continuous trip that may be made is that 
between New Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
Nashua. New Hampshire. This route takes 
one from the holiday shores of Buzzards 
Bay to Mount Hope Bay, at Fall River, 
thence to Taunton, along the right bank of 
the beautiful Taunton River a greater part 
of the way, and thence to Boston by way of 
Brockton and Quincy. From Boston to Low- 
ell there is a choice of several routes as far 
as Reading, by way of Lynn, of Malden, of 
Medford, and Winchester, or of Cambridge 
and Winchester. At Lowell the Merrimac 
River is crossed to the left bank, and a re- 
turn to the right bank is made not far from 
Nashua. There are also continuous trolley- 
car connections between Boston and Wor- 
cester and Boston and Newburyport, the 
latter city being reached by pleasant routes 
along the Merrimac thorough the ‘‘Whittier 
country” by way of Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Haverhill. 


ERR RICHARD WAGNER was a person 

terrifying to the librettist. Roche’s 
description of a day passed with the com- 
poser, the former hammering out the words, 
the latter the music, is very entertaining. 
Wagner arrived at seven o’clock, and they 
worked without respite until midday. Roche 
bent over his desk writing and erasing; 
Wagener strode to and fro, bright of eye, ve- 
hement of gesture, shouting, singing, strik- 
ing the piano, and constantly bidding poor 
Roche ‘‘Go on! Go on!’ An hour or two 
after noon, Roche, hungry and exhausted, 
let fall his pen. almost fainting. ‘*What’s 
the matter?” asked the composer. ‘‘I am 
hungry.” ‘‘True; I had forgotten all about 
that; let us have a hurried snack and goon 


again.” Night came and found them still 
at work. ‘‘I was shattered, stupefied,” says 
Roche. ‘‘My head burned, my temples 
throbbed. I was half mad with my wild 


search after strange words to fit the strange 
music. He was erect still, vigorous aud 
fresh as when we commenced our task, walk- 
ing up and down, striking his infernal piano, 
terrifying me at last, as I perceived dancing 
about me on every side, his eccentric shadow 
cast by the fantastic reflections of the lamp, 
and crying to me ever, ‘Go on! go on!” while 
trumpeting in my ears cabalistic words and 
supernatural music.” 
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‘*’’m So Tired!’’ 


As tired in the morning as when I go to bed! 
Why is it? Simply because your blood is in 
such a poor, thin, sluggish condition it does 
not keep up your strength, and you do not get 
the benefit of your sleep. To feel strong and 
keep strong just try the tonic and purifying 
effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Our word for 
it, ’t will do you good. 
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irritable Secche | eochs | 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
ti 


not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zzvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02.,Y%, % and 7 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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Educational 
COLORADO 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 2%, 


Beautiful building, superior equipment. saath liberal’ 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to Jacksonville Ill 
j . 


Joseph R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., 


CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states. For catalogue 
address ELMER E. Barrett, LL. B., Secretary, 

Title and Trust RRie Chicaen. TH. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of Illinois, 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
Room 1118, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL 


THE CHICAgO DI00ESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, 0. 
- A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noygs, Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 
~ - Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 

Principal. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary's Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Pupils 
prepared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
home-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Roget's Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy. 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Se 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Se ee Table. Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 

he Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


‘NEW JERSEY 


The Misses Timlow, 
“Cloverside,’ Nutley, N. J. 


A home and day school, fora limited number of girls, in one of 
New York’s most beautiful suburbs. Especial attention to English 
‘iterature and composition throughout the course. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 


num, payable semi-annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 


s ’ ’ 
Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 


special students. References: The Rev. MorG@an DIx, 
D.D., The Rev. WM. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street. New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School, 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rey. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress. THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


OHIO 


. ‘ FOR 

‘Bartholomew English and Classical School cris. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, o 


Educational 


OH1O—Cont nued 


Harcourt 
Place 


Seminary 


PUTA ea a i el i i 
€ For Girls. Highest intellec- 
E¢ tual advantages, careful atten- 
€ tion to all that pertains to health, 
4 thorough mental training, and 
c the best general culture. 
rd Special finishing courses, 
¢ an unusually thorough 
Academic course, College 
$ Preparatory course—cer- 
2 tificate admits to Welles- | % 
2 ley, Smith, and other ¢ 
¢ 
é 
if 
§ 


colleges, ' 
Exceptional advantages 
in Music and Art, A limited 
number of scholarships—cost 
reduced one-half. 
For catalogues and Gambier views, address 
Mrs. ADA I. AYER HILLS, B. A., Principal, oe 0. 
NO VIAN wT nti i  nlet ie tt Le tid eel Tl ie tl i ol PL Te 


BSR SRILA ADB AAI 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity Hall, 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


St. Luke's School ‘. 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia). 
No graduate has 

failed in college en- 
trance examination ; 
no person has been 
connected with the 
school who has not 
improved in health. 


Boys who have been long at St. 
Luke’s are unusually robust and well developed. St. 
Luke’s boys now in Yale, Princeton, Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, Trinity, West Point, etc. Large 
grounds; campus of 7 acres; first-class gymnasium ; 
canoeing, swimming, skating. Numbers limited, Ilus- 
trated catalogue. 

“A thorough and honest school, the kind of a 
school to which sensible parents desire to send their 
sons.’’—BISHOP WHITAKER, 

CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


TO GUARDIANS. 


An associate principal of a well-established school will 
take charge of a limited number of orphan girls for the 
entire year. Address Box 41, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898 Fits boys for colleg 


or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLAOKFOERD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOPHALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont, 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUE PipzER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The DN Samah year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., nee 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. "Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. "Lyman, Eeq., Chi- 
3; W.D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


‘HE SIsTER SUPEEIOR. 
’ oq 
St. John’s Military, Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all {nformation, address 
Rry. 8. T. SmytTuHE, §.T.D.Pres., 
Delafield, WaukeshaCo., Wir 
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KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH. 


SILVER GLOSS 


for the laundry gives universal 
satisfaction. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


We make all Finds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


JamesV. Ridgway e Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Rings 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 


POPULAR ROUTE 


JULY 7 TO 12, 1898. 
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Pius $2.00 


(FROM CHICAGO $19.50) 


Solid Vestibule Trains with Pullman 
Equipment, Observation Cars, 
Dining Cars. 


SPECIAL N. E. A. TRAINS FROM CHICAGO 


Call on nearest ticket agent for detailed in- 
formation, or address, 


: 
| 
; 
: 
For ROUND raid 
: 
: 


D. B. MARTIN, 
M. P. T. BALTIMORE 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


¥ Swine 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
ST PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS | 

DULUTH TH s/ 


Leaves CHIEAGO 639 PM. Daily 
CHICAGO *”ONORTHWESTERN RY 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 


‘burn, stiugs, and bites of insects. 


ae 


BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


tS GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK CONDENSED MILK Co. 


N 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
NEw YORK. 


Useful Things for the War 


ONE or two of the most needed items that 
have been collected by those who understand 
the subject, are certainly practical. To begin 
with, there are the flannel bandages which are 
so necessary to health io tropical climates. Then 
there may be made small individual mosquito- 
nets to be put on the hats. These should be 
made according to the pattern followed by the 
quartermaster’s departmentof the army, or 
some other serviceable pattern. They are made 
to fit on a ring, or on an elastic band, which fits 
around the army hat. They must be full,and 
long enough to tuck in around the neck, so as to 
completely protect both face and neck. 


On the same order are the sunshades for the 
back of the neck. These, like the havelocks, 
which were somuch in demand during the Civil 
War, are fastened around the back of the crown 
of the hat, or may be attached only to the back 
brim. They are intended to- protect the back 
of the head and neck from the heat of the sun. 
These are made white outside, but with a green 
lining,and the relief that they afford is said to be 
marvelous. They would seem to be very easy 
to make, but they require to be carefully done, 
and itisa great mistake to send poor work. 
Every stitch must be carefully taken, and the 
material, which is always cheap, must be care- 
fully looked over to seve that it is not defective 
The havelocks were first used in India, and 
there their usefulness was at once demonstrat- 
ed. During our Civil War, many of those that 
were sent were so poorly made as to be quite 
useless. 


ANOTHER thing that is of great use is an emol- 
lient—any kind of emollient that is good forsun- 
Small boxes 
of this, of the least possible weight, should be 
provided. 


TuEsE small and apparently insignificant tri- 
fles add greatly to the comfort of those who have 
to underzo the hardships consequent upon war 
and active service therein. We know very lit- 
tle about the glare and heat of tropical coun- 
tries, but those who have studied the subject 
are very strong in opinions as to what the suf- 
fering means, and these practical hints have 
been given by those who know the subject by 
personal experience: 


ARTICLES intended for the navy may be sent 
to the Medical Director, Delavan Bloodgood, 
United States Navy Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
those for the army are to be sent to Major 
Tawney, Surgeon United States Army, Army 
Building, Whitehall st., New York city.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. FourNnsss-Bricsz, of S.S. Teutouic, says: 
“T have prescribed it in my practice among the 
passengers traveling to and from Europe, in 
this steamer, and the result has satisfied me 
that if taken in time, it will, in a great many 
cases, prevent seasickness.’’ 


66 99 302 2nd Ave., 
BIDE-A-WEE Asbury Park, N.J. 
A clergyman’s wife owning an attractive cottage near 
the beach, wil] take select boarders, T+rms, 88 to $12 per 
week. Clergymen’s families and season guests considered. 
Miss Maud Mills will give instruction in physical culture 
and elocution. 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 
the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort and pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of the 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION CO0’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS. 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


The new steel steamship ‘‘Manitou’’ is a 
magnificent vessel, elegantly equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. Tri-weekly 
?;wixt Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, 
Peunkexs Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc. 


Write for interesting read- 
ing matter, sent free,.or ask 
your nearest agent. ee org 
Jos. Berolzheim, G. P. A 


F LAKE MICH. AND LAKE 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION. AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


(DENAAVER| 
PENNOYER! tired pecpieas wen 
SANITARIUM 


as invalids. 
KENOSHA, [— 


Luxurious Baths 
Wis. 


if you 
wish them. 
ane oped book, address 
ENNOYER, M. D., Mgr. 
Chicego ottion 0 ‘State st. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


A queer name, but an ideal summer resort. 
Nestled in the wild pine forest, the Chain of 
Lakes gives one a variety of scenery, as well as 
fine fishing. Hotelaccommodations unexcelled, 
affording rest.and comfort. Easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Lines’ fast trains running 
daily between Chicago and Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth. Ask 
your nearest ticket agent for information. Jas. 
C. Ponp, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


Thc best cure for Cough, Weak Peg Sal 
Inward Pains and the ills ie the apy and Aged. Com 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and isin fact the most revitalizing, apes EME com. 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and-the distressing ills of the. Stom» 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its timely use 

A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose isis": 1 Sep 


free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES ~ 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
--- Catalogue for Stamp, --> 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS.- AGES 


'"There is Science 


-in Neatness,’ 
BE WISE IN TIME AND USE 


SAPOLIO- 
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The Tricennial of 


ST, MARYS SCHOOL 


Knoxville, IIl., 
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HEM 


Was celebrated in June, 1898, This Church School for Girls and 
Young Women has been uader the same management for thirty years. 


T. MARY'S is noted for the beauty of its buildings and 
grounds; for the completeness and elegance of its equip- 
ment; for its efficient discipline and accomplished in- 

structors. Its graduates stand high among the educated women 
of the nation. ST, MARY'S is an incorporated institution, and 
confers the degree of B. A. upon its graduates. Another 
year has recently been added to the course of study, The Music De- 
partment is under the direction of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, of 
Chicago, and the diplomas of graduates in music are signed by 
him. The studio is liberally furnished, and is conducted by an 
artist. Life-class and illustrative drawings are specialties. 
Physical training by a graduate of the Sargent School. The 
aim is to impart, not only ‘‘book learning,” but all that is 
needed to make the ‘‘perfect woman, nobly planned.” All that 
experience, enterprise, and money can do to keep ST, MARY'S 
up to the highest standard is being done. Send for illustrated 
Annual Register. 


Lyrics of The Living Church 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


Compile from the Columns of The Living Church, Retail Price 
$150. A few copies for sale to subscribers of The Living Church 
for 75 cents a copy, postpaid. Address the Editor, 
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- REV, GC W, LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 


Rector and Founder. 
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MATTERS OF VITAL INTEREST 


To every Churchman will come up for action at the forth- 
coming General Convention, and in the interim these will be 
freely and fully discussed in the columns of The Living 
Church, To introduce the paper into homes where it has 
not heretofore had a place, and in order that all may have the 
benefit of these discussions, as well as full and accurate re- 


ports of the proceedings of the General Convention, we will 


send The Living Church to 


New Subscribers Three Months for 50c, 
ae ae 


We trust you will tell your friends to take advantage of this offer, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, +- + ~ + ~ 55 Dearborn St, Chicago 


‘Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and 


Tews and Hotes 


T was beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tion that the destruction of Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet should have been so complete, 
and that the loss of life should have been so 
great on the side of the vanquished, while 
the victors had but one man killed, sounds 
like a tale of the early ages which one reads 
with a large grain of salt. It is evident that 
itis one thing to possess formidable ships 
and quite another to know how to use them 
for effective ends. It appears that the at- 
tempt to escape from the bay of Santiago 
was not made by Cervera on his own motion, 
but in accordance with the commands of the 
Captain General at Havana. At the best it 
was a desperate undertaking. But desper- 
ate as it was, there was more than a chance 
thata part of his fleet might have succeeded 
in evading pursuit. Certain circumstances 
favored the Spaniards. All accounts agree 
that our people were off their guard. Ad- 
miral Sampson with his flagship was absent 
from the scene of action, and Captain Wat- 
son was also atadistance. Our vessels off 
the entrance to the harbor were unprepared 
for the Spanish movement, and were not 
conveniently situated to meetit. But the 
Spaniards apparently neglected to array 
themselves in any order of battle, and de- 
voted all their energies to the one purpose 
of escaping to theopen sea. They were thus, 
one by one, driven, wrecked and shattered, 
upon the shore. The Spanish sea power is 
now so completely broken that it would seem 
that the end cannot be far away. 
aes ee 
HEN our last issue was sent to press, 
Chicago ‘had been suffering from a four 
days’ newspaper jfamine, arid they were ep- 
och-making days. Of course a few papers 
strayed into the city from the outside world, 
but the general feeling of distress was al- 
most as keen as that of actual hunger in the 
state of siege. It was all brought about by 
a few stereotypers, perhaps a hundred, who 
made the molds for the press after the type 
was set. They were receiving $3.25 for a 
day’s work of eight hours, and were sure of 
steady employment. It is hard work over 
hot metal, but not so hard as that of the 
stokers at every steam boiler, who are not 
nearly so well paid. The strikers demanded 
$4.00 for a seven-hour day, without delay 
and without arbitration. The publishers 
stood by each other, and are now issuing 
their papers with non-union stereotypers 
making the molds. Meantime, the world 
has moved on, and organized labor has been 
wounded in the house of its friends. The 
publishers are justly censured by the public 
for with-holding the news from the bulletin 
boards. 


Pap. ee 

HE Scotch Presbyterians (established) 
have decided to try a Church Congress 

on the lines of the English Church Congress. 
Tt will meet at the important centres, suc- 
cessively. It seems, however, that it is to 
bear some official relation to the General 
Assembly, and may find itself more limited 
in the choice of subjects than would be nec- 
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essary from the English point of view, in 
order to serve the true purposes of such 
meetings. A wide range of subjects is ab- 
solutely requisite to the success of a Church 
Congress, as understood in England. It is 
also requisite that it should not become the 
mere organ of a single party. 
hon ola 

ie the Rochester diocesan conference, 

England, a resolution was presented, 
calling upon the bishops to restrain ‘‘non- 
communicating attendance.’ To this an 
amendment was offered, to the effect that 
said attendance was a good thing when 
properly safe-cuarded, as maintaining the 
principle that all Christians have the right 
to be present at the one act of common wor- 
ship of ovr Lord’s appointment. The de- 
bate was a spirited one, but after the Bish- 
op’s summing up at the close, both the reso- 
lution and amendment were withdrawn. He 
was not in sympathy with some of the de- 
velopments mentioned by the mover of the 
resolution, but he remarked that the mo- 
tion asked the bishops to be bulls in a china 
shop. They had very delicate porcelain to 


deal with, the porcelain of men’s spiritual , 


convictions, vases which contained the es- 
sence of their spiritual life. The bishops, if 
they roughly interfered, would do what 
they were not entitled to do, and drastic ac- 
tion would be disastrous to the best inter- 
ests of the Church. 
es es 
UST after the tamous engagement off 
Santiago de Cuba, in which the Spanish 
squadron was destroyed, Commodore Schley 
coming alongside the Texas from the Cris- 
tobal Colon, in his gig, called out cheerily: 
“Tt was a nice fight, Jack, wasn’t it??? The 
veterans of the Texas lined up, and gave 
three hearty cheers and a tiger for theirold 
commander-in-chief. Captain Philip called 
all hands to the quarter deck, and, with 
bared head, thanked God for the almost 
bloodless victory. ‘‘I want to make public 
acknowledgment here,” he said, ‘‘that I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty. I 
want all you officers and men tolift your 
hats, and from your hearts offer silent 
thanks to the Almighty.” All hats were 
off. There was a moment or two of absolute 
silence, and then the overwrought feelings 
of the ship’s company relieved themselves 
in three hearty cheers for their beloved 
commander. 
aS ope 

N view of the approaching opportunity 

for missionary work on Protestant lines 
in the Philippines, the Presbyterian Board 
suggests a union mission of all the denomi- 
nations. This would surely be a practical 
movement toward Church unity, for a time 
at least; but we fear the recurrence of the 
divisive, sect principle, where there is no or- 
ganic unity and no recognition of the 
Church as a divinely organized and contin- 
uous body. St. Andrew’s Cross, commenting 
on the situation, well says: 

We have always pitied the so-called heathen 
who had to make a perplexed choice between 


competing sects. If all the denominational bodies 
intending to work in the new field will combine, 


Its Thought 


the gain and blessing will be great. We do not 
mean to express the hope that the Board of 
Missions of our own Church will enter such a 
coalition. The Church stands for a catholic 
principle necessary to the unbroken life of a 
Church. While it does not deny, but rather 
thanks God for the earnest zeal of other Chris- 
tian bodies, a zeal, be it acknowledged, which 
often puts Churchmen to shame for their lack 
of zeal, it cannot well join in missionary work 
with those who deliberately break with the 
facts of Church history. 
SG 

EDERATION of the Australian colonies 

is not yet unanimously desired. West- 
ern Australia declined to vote. Victoria 
cast 93,473 votes for federation, and 20,570 
against; Tasmania, 12,700 for, and 2,700 
against: South Australia approved federa- 
tion by about two to one, but the figures are 
not fully made up; New South Wales polled 
70,990 for federation, and 65,619 against. As 
80,000 was fixed by a special act as the nec- 
essary minimum in New South Wales, the 
result in that colony amounts to an ad- 
verse vote. The outcome on the whole 
is a majority of three colonies to one in 
favor of the movement. Probably those 
voting adversely will enter into union la- 
ter when the Federation is an accom- 
plished fact, and it is perceived to have de- 
cided advantages as it gets into working 
order. New South Wales has at present 
some local advantages which she fears to 
lose by joining the Federation. It is possi- 
ble some amendments to the constitution 
may protect these for her, and so the obsta- 
cle to union be removed. Fear lest the 
smaller colonies, combined, obtain greater 
influence and commercial power than her- 
self, may also operate to bring her into line. 


plat Hp 

HE terrible accident by which the French 
vessel, ‘‘La Bourgogne,” was wrecked 

off the ill-omeved Sable Island, with the loss 
of over five hundred lives, has diverted at- 
tention even from the excitements and hor- 
rors of war. The terrible character of the 
catastrophe has been greatly enhanced by 
the published accounts of the frenzied con- 
duct of the men on board the doomed vessel, 
who are represented as losing sight of all 
considerations of humanity in the one over- 
mastering instinct of  self-preservation. 
Later accounts have brought energetic de- 
nials of these tales of mad cruelty, and there 
is some hope that if anything of the kind 
took place, it may have been confined to a 
few individuals. One fact remains which 
cannot be altogether explained away. Out 
of one hundred women among the passen- 
gers only one was saved. This could hardly 
have been the case if there had been any 
vestige of chivalry, or even ordinary Chris- 
tian feeling, among the throng of struggling 
men. All that can be said is that in the 
wofully short time—only fifteen minutes, it is 
stated—which elapsed between the collision 
and the sinking of the vessel, the panic was 
so great that it was impossible for discipline 
to assert itself, and when men are no longer 
swayed by the strength of exterior control 
and the habit of obedience, they are liable 
to become little better than madmen under- 
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the stress of sudden calamity threatening 
instant death. The passengers were, of 
course, under no discipline, but unfortu- 
nately the charges which have been made 
extend to the crew generally, a large num- 
ber of whom were saved. According to the 
testimony of the only woman who survived, 
the officers of ‘‘La Bourgogne” nobly re- 
mained at their posts and made no attempt 
to save themselves. 


Ee aS 


The President’s Proclamation 


To THe PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA:—At this time, when to the yet fresh 
remembrance of the unprecedented success 
which attended the operations of the United 
States fleet in the Bay of Manila on the 1st day 
of May last, are added the tidings of the no 
less glorious achievements of the naval and mil- 
itary arms of our beloved country at Santiago 
de Cuba, it is fitting that we should pause, and, 
staying the feeling of exultation that too natur- 
ally attends great deeds wrought by our coun- 
trymen in our country’s cause, should reverent- 
ly bow before the throne of Divine Grace and 
give devout praise to God who holds the nations 
in the hollow of His hands and worketh upon 
them the marvels of His high will, and who has 
thus far vouchsafed to us the light of His face 
and led our brave soldiers and seamen to vic- 
tory. 

I therefore ask the people of the United 
States upon next assembling for divine worship 
in their respective places of meeting, to offer 
thanksgiving to Almighty God who, in His in- 
scrutable ways, is now leading our hosts upon 
the water to unscathed triumph; now guiding 
them in a strange land through the dread 
shadows of death to success, even though at a 
fearful cost; now bearing them without acci- 
dent or loss to far distant climes; has watched 
over our cause and brought nearer the success 
of the right and the attainment of just and hon- 
orable peace. 

With the nation’s thanks let there be mingled 
the nation’s prayers that our gallant sons may 
be shielded from harm, alike on the battlefield 
and in the clash of fleets, and be spared the 
scourge of suffering and disease while they are 
striving to uphold their country’s honor. And, 
withal, let the nation’s heart be stilled with 


holy awe at the thought of the noble men who 


have perished as heroes die, and be filled with 
compassionate sympathy for all those who suf- 
fer bereavement or endure sickness, wounds, 
and bonds by reason of the awful struggle; and, 
above all, let us pray with earnest fervor that 
He, the Dispenser.of all good, may speedily re- 
move from us the untold afflictions of war and 
bring to our dear land the blessings of restored 
peace, and to all the domain now ravaged by 
the cruel strife, the priceless boon of security 
and tranquillity. Witiram McKINLey. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, July 6, 1898 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


The 70th annual Commencement of Kenyon 
College began with the ordination service on 
Sunday, June 26th (recorded elsewhere), at 
which four members of the graduating class of 
the theological department were made deacons 
by Bishop Leonard. The preacher was the Rt. 
Rev. John Hazen White, Bishop of Indiana. At 
Evening Prayer on the same day, the baccalau- 
reate sermon was delivered by the Rt. Rey. 
Thomas U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky. 

On Monday and Tuesday mornings the Rt. 
Rev. Lewis Burton, Bishop of Lexington, spoke 
impressively to the theological students and the 
visiting clergy, on ‘'The spiritual life of the 
clergyman.’”? Theday on Monday was given up 
to athletic events, and in the evening was held 
the annual promenade concert, with the opening 
of the physical and chemical laboratories and 
the exhibition of interesting popular experi- 
ments in electricity. On Tuesday the athletic 
events included a game of base ball between 
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alumniand undergraduates, in which the latter 
won by a scorce of 7 to 3. In the evening the 
sophomores gavea delightful dance. 


On Wednesday morning the Commencement 
exercises of Bexley Hall, the theological depart- 
ment, took place. Besides the men who were 
ordained to the diaconate on Sunday, there 
were graduated Francis V. Bear, Charles F. 
Chapman, and Lawrence M. Idlemen. The 
preacher for the occasion was the Rev. George 
H. McGrew, D.D., of Cleveland. In the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the class of 1898 in the col- 
legiate department held their class day exer- 
cises. Theevening and night were given up to 
the fraternity banquets, at most of which there 
was an exceedingly large attendance of alumni 
members. 

On Thursday morning, after Morning Prayer 
in the college church, the procession moved to 
the front of Rosse Hall, where a tent had been 
erected for the Commencement exercises. After 
the invocation, by the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt White- 
head, Bishop of Pittsburgh, the salutatory ad- 
dress was delivered by Philemon B. Stanbery, 
Jr., of Pomeroy, Ohio, the second honor man. 
Herbert Stocks, of Columbus, gave an oration 
on the ‘‘Anglo-American Alliance,’? which was 
highly complimented, both for style and deliv- 
ery. The valedictory was delivered by Constant 
Southworth, of Salem, Ohio, the first honor 
man. Dr. Nathaniel Pendleton Dandridge, of 
Cincinnati, who was graduated in ’66, gave the 
alumni oration, one of the most cultivated and 
witty addresses ever heard in Gambier. He 
was followed by the Governor of Ohio who pre- 
sented some very interesting statistics on the 
subject of education in Ohio. The president of 
the college made formal announcement of the 
two prizes of the Association for Promoting the 
Interests of Church Colleges, which had fallen 
to the share of Kenyon, that of $500 for excel- 
lence in mathematics and physics, awarded to 
Constant Southworth, of the senior class, and 
that of $300, awarded to Carl Ransom Genter, of 
Akron, for excellence in the junior examinations 
in the same subjects. Both of these men far out- 
stripped their competitors, the former coming 
out 30 per cent. ahead of the next contestant, and 
the latter 37 per cent. ahead. Philemon B. 
Stanbery stood second in the senior examina- 
tion in the classics, and Jay J. Dimon, second 
in the senior examination in English, offered by 
the same association. The exercises concluded 
with the conferring of degrees. 


The honorary degrees were as follows: LL.D., 
Daniel Roberts Brower, M.D., of Chicago, Ill. ; 
Florien Giauque, ’69, of Cincinnati; Marcus A. 
Woodward, ’59, of Pittsburgh, Penn. L.H.D., 
Professor Harold Whetstone Johnston, of the 
University of Indiana. D.D., the Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Montgomery Brown, of Arkansas; the Rev. 
Prof. Francis J. Hall, of the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

At thealumni luncheon, heldin Philo Hall, 120 
sat down at the beautifully decorated tables. 
Bishop White made an effective and pleasing 
toast master, and the speeches were of a high 
order of wit and excellence. Among the speak- 
ers, were Governor Bushnell, Bishop Vincent, 
Bishop Leonard, Bishop Burton,Dr. Dandridge, 
President Peirce, Mr. Samuel Mather, Mr, J. H. 
Dempsey. Atanalumni business meeting the 
result of the election to the Board of Trustees 
was announced; the successful candidates are: 


Florien Giauque, Esq., °69, J. H. Dempsey, Hsq.,- 


82, and the Rev. William Thompson, ’58. The 
whole day was made the occasion for rendering 
tribute to the Rev. Dr. Edward C. Benson who 
retires from the chair of Latin, after serving the 
college in that capacity for more than 32 years. 
Faculty, trustees, alumni, and undergraduates 
united in expressing their sense of the deep and 
irreparable loss the college sustains in his res- 
ignation. . 

At the Phi Beta Kappa dinner Thursday 
evening, 34 men were present. There were 
three initiates: the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, 
72, Professor Henry Titus West, and Carl Ran- 
son Genter, 99. Thetrustees’ meeting and the 
senior promenade concluded a very full and de- 
lightful week. 
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Canada 


Many important matters were brought before 
the synod of the diocese of Toronto, which met 
June 14th, and remained in session till the 18th; 
but none excited more interest than the pro- 
posed resignation of the Bishop, Dr. Sweatman. 
The Bishop, in giving his reasons for this step, 
said he had been considering it for some years, 
and it was only a small part of the trouble that 
his salary was considerably in arrears; but the 
lamentable position of St. Alban’s cathedral and 
the arrears of the mission fund, were a great 
burden. More than all, he did not feel he had 
the confidence of his clergy. The burden had 
been, he said, enough to break any man down, 
and now that he was growing old he could stand 
it no longer. He had received the offer of a po- 
sition in England, which he proposed to accept. 
At the earnest solicitation of Hon. S. H. Blake 
and others, the Bishop consented to defer his 
decision till the following day, and retired that 
the synod might consider the matter. This was 
promptly done, steps were taken to remove the 
Bishop’s causes for complaint, and he was most 
earnestly urged to reconsider his resignation. 
A series of resolutions was prepared, which ac- 
knowledged the indebtedness of the synod to the 
Bishop, and he was assured that there would be 
a larger co-operation with him in the future 
than there had been in the past. The Bishop 
withdrew his resignation. The council of the 
Church Boys’ Brigade held the annual meeting 
June 13th,in Toronto. The camp is to be held at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake this year, from July 18th 
to 28th. The last company organized was that 
of All Saints’, Kingston. There are now 72. At 
the June ordination in St. Alban’s cathedral, 
Toronto, eight deacons were ordained and two 
priests. 


The synod of the diocese of Ontario opened 
the annual session, June 21st, in Kingston. One 
important matter before it was the passing of 
the canon arranging the election and duties of a’ 
coadjutor-bishop for Ontario. A very compli- 
mentary address was offered to Archbishop 
Lewis, at the same time, on the oceasion of the 
50th year of his ordination, and at the reception 
given by Mrs. Lewis ia the evening, a bouquet 
of crimson and white roses was presented to 
him. There were 73 blcssoms in it, a rose for 
each year of his life. 


At the meeting of the synod of the diocese of 
Huron, June 23d, a warm debate was precipitat- 
ed by the report of the Temperance Committee 
favoring prohibition. The Deanof Huron anda 
number of the clergy spoke against prohibition 
as opposed to individual liberty. The Bishop 
was strongly in favor of it. The prohibition 
clause of the report was struck out, by a large 
majority. The corner-stone of the new church 
at Aughrim was laid by Bishop Baldwin, June 
3d. There was a large attendance of clergy and 
laity. The Bishop gave an address in the even- 
ing,on his trip to the Holy Land, in the old 
church. The new one will cost about $3,000, 
nearly the whole of which is in hand. Special 
services were held in the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, London, June 19th, to commemorate 
the completion of the handsome spire presented 
by Mr. Thomas Kent. 


Bishop Du Moulin, of Niagara, has been com- 
pelled by the state of his health to give up all 
duty till September. The diocese will be ad- 
ministered in his absence by Archdeacon Dixon, 
and Bishop Sullivan has undertaken to fill Con- 
firmation engagements. At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the local assembly of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in Hamilton, in June, the Dominion 
council secretary announced that Bishop Dud- 
ley, of Kentucky, James L. Houghteling, of 
Chicago, and G. Harry Davis, of Philadelphia, 
had already promised to attend the Dominion 
convention to be held in Hamilton in September. 
At the deanery meeting of Lincoln and Welland, 
among other business, marriage within the pro- 
hibited degrees received some attention, and 


more caution on the part of individual clergy- 
men was advised. 


Bishop Thornloe, of Algoma, delivered his first 
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charge at the meeting of the triennial council of 
Algoma, which concluded June 3d. He men- 
tioned the great extent of the diocese, 800 miles 
from Port Arthur to North Bay, and south from 
North Bay to Gravenhurst. Provision will 
have to be made for the support of some mis- 
sionaries, as the great English society, the S. 
P. G., threatens to withdraw all grants from 
Canada by the end of 1900, or in some cases, 
1905. 

The Bishop of Quebec left Gaspe for the 
coast of Labrador, June 15th. His pastoral visit 
will continue there during a great part of July. 
Dean Norman, of Quebec, left for a two months’ 
visit to England, July 3d. The convocation of 
Bishop’s College was held June 30th, in the 
Bishop Williams Hall, Lennoxville, Chancellor 
Heneker presiding. The reports of Principal 
Adams, of the college, and Mr. Petry, of the 
school, showed marked progress in all depart- 
ments. Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire, re- 
ceived the degree of D.D., and made an address; 
Bishop Potter, of New York, also made an ad- 
dress, in the course of which he spoke of the 
good feeling at present existing between Great 
Britain and the United States. Three new win- 
dows have been placed in the chapel at Len- 
noxville, and four more are promised. Some re- 
arrangement of the rural deaneries of the dio- 
cese of Quebec has been decided upon. The whole 
diocese is now divided into seven deaneries; viz:, 
Quebec, Levis, Gaspe, Sherbrooke, Coaticook, 
Richmond, and Cookshire. It is hoped that the 
diocesan organization will be more helpful and 
complete in this way. 

The synod of the diocese of Nova Scotia 
opened June 24th. Bishop Courtney expected 
to reach home by the 21st, from England. A 
Sunday schoo] convention for St. George’s dean- 
ery is to be held at Half Way Covein the latter 
part of July. : 

Bishop Potter, of New York, preached in 
Christ church cathedral, Montreal, July 3d. 
His sermon excited interest as touching on the 
laws of human brotherhood and Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship. The new St. Mark’s chapel of 
ease, Dorval, was opened June 26th with appro- 
priate dedication service. Theclosing exercises 
of Dunham Ladies’ College were held at Dun- 
ham, June 11th, the Bishop of Montreal presid- 
ing. A fine portrait of the late Dr. Henderson, 
principal of the Montreal Theological Diocesan 
College, and practically founder of Dunham 
Ladies’ College, was presented to the latter by 
the pupils. The gift was suitably acknowledged 
by the Bishop. The Dean of Montreal is absent 
in England for the summer vacation. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.l,, Bishop 


Crry.—The associates of the Sisterhood of St. 
Mary have just held a Retreat at St. Gabriel's 
School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

The Church Periodical Club has undertaken 
the distribution of Prayer Books to the army 
and navy, as far as means permit. 

Bishop Potter has taken a temporary rest at 
his summer cottage, at Newport, R. I. At the 
see house extensive repairs and improvements 
.are in progress. 

St. Luke’s Hospital has benefited to the ex- 
tent of $5,000 by a legacy of the late Mrs. Julia 
(EX. Brown. She left, also, $2,500 for the work of 
St. Johnland. 

St. Luke’s Home for Indigent Christian Fe- 
wales, and the Diocesan Fund for Aged and 
Infirm Clergy, have each received $5,000 by leg- 
.acies in the will of the late Sophia R. Brown. 

At St. Thomas’ chapel, the vicar, the Rev. 
‘Dr. Wm. H. Pott, has returned from his long 
‘tour in Oriental lands. He was able to visit his 
brother, the president of St. John’s College, 
‘Shanghai, China. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, rector, the choristers’ school has just 

cl osed its annual session. Selections from Ten- 
n yson’s ‘‘Holy Grail’’ were recited by the choir 
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boys, and music was rendered. The rector pre- 
sented prizes. 

Mr. Isaac Esleeck Sheldon, a well-known pub- 
lisher, died June 30th, at his country home, in 
Rye. He was amemberof St. Bartholomew’s 
parish, in this city, and of Christ church, Rye. 
The funeral was conducted by the rector of the 
latter church, the Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, 
D.D, July 2d. 

The first trip of the floating hospital of St. 
John’s Guild, for the summer, was made July 
6th. The barge had 150 infants aboard, with 
their mothers or guardians. They were taken 
to the Seaside Hospital, at Cedar Grove, Staten 
Island. A day’s outing was given to those not 
sick enough to be left ashore. 

At the Church Missions House a farewell 
service for the Rev. L. B. Ridgely was held in 
the chapel, July 5th. The newmissionary goes 
to China. A similar service has just been held 
to bid farewell to the Rev. Mr. Sweet and his 
wife who are going to Japan. A Berkeley Di- 
vinity School alumnus, the Rev. W. W. Par- 
tridge, has volunteered to go as a missionary to 
Bishop Rowe’s jurisdiction. 

Bishop Potter made an address at the first 
graduating exercises of the nurses’ training 
school of the Manhattan State Hospital, at 
Ward’s Island. An address was also made by 
Judge Howland. Miss Eleancra Kinnicutt and 
Miss Louisa Pierpont Morgan, of the board of 
managers, awarded diplomas to the graduates. 
The Rev. Percy S. Grant conducted religious 
exercises. 

A hindrance has occurred to the work in this 
city of the Church Temperance Society. A 
resolution authorizing the continued use of its 
night lunch wagons in the streets has been ve- 
toed by Mayor Van Wyck. The work done was 
exceedingly beneficent and had become self- 
supporting—the profits being used to increase 
the number of ice water fountains, freely open 
to the public of crowded neighborhoods. Some 
new arrangement will become necessary to as- 
sure the carrying on of this work. 


At St. Luke’s Hospital, on the Fourth of July, 
exercises of special interest took place in con- 
nection with the raising of flags on the tops of 
two pavilions of the institution. The trustees 
had caused to be placed in position flag staffs 
nearly 50 feet in height. A large number of 
officials gathered, and after suitable religious 
services, and with the singing of patrioticsongs, 
the superintendent, the Rev. Dr. Baker, hoisted 
the hospital flag of yellow with a red cross in the 
centre, and the national flag. Special prayers 
were offered for the army and navy, and three 
cheers were given for the national colors. 


Grace-Emmanuel church, the Rev. William 
Knight McGown, rector, has just opened its 
memorial summer home at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
for its ninth season. Religious exercises were 
conducted in the chapel of the home, in the 
presence of many friends who had gone up from 
the city to be present, music being supplied by 
the children of the home. Addresses were made 
by the rector and the Rev. Stephen EF. Holmes, 
of Pleasantville. There are now more than 40 
children of both sexes enjoying their first two 
weeks’ stay amid the cool breezes. The next 
party to be admitted will be larger. The work 
is not limited to members of the parish, but for 
persons or children who are not parishioners a 
small charge to cover board and railroad fare is 
made. 

New RocueLize.—A meeting to organize a jun- 
ior auxiliary of the Red Cross Society was held 
in Trinity parish house last week. The rector, 
the Rev. Charles F. Canedy, presided, and was 
assisted by Miss Bolton. The children, about 
40 of whom were in attendance, elected their 
own officers. A badge designed by Miss Jane 
Emmet, and consisting of the Red Cross and na- 
tional emblems entwined, was given to each 
child. 

Sine Srne.—The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Niles have returned home from their trip 
abroad, and the former resumed his services in 
St. Paul’s church, Sunday, July 3d. 
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Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PuHILADELPHIA.—Members of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew have sent Chaplain Brady a 
handsome little organ, which will be used in the 
regimental services at Chickamauga Park. 

Grace chapel, the Rev. C. E. Spalding, priest- 
in-charge, has contributed 18 boxes to the Na- 
tional Relief Commission, through the Whitaker 
Auxiliary. 

The Kev. J. T. Carpenter will be in charge of 
Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) church until July 31st, 
inclusive, after which date it will be closed for 
repairs. The rector, the Rev.S. B. Simes, is 
traveling with his family. 

The church of the Ascension, the Rev. G. 
Woolsey Hodge, rector, and the church of the 
Ascension, Atlantic City, N. J., have recently 
received equal shares of a balance of the estate 
of Julia A. Pleasanton, deceased, amounting to 
$4,311. 

Among the passengers who sailed from this 
city for Liverpool on the 9th inst., per steamer 
“Waesland,’’ were the Rev. J. P. Bagley, of the 
Episcopal Hospital Mission, and Mrs. Bagley; 
also the Rev. R. G. Moses, rector of Grace 
church, Merchantville, N. J. 

On Sunday evening, 3d inst., at St. Barnabas’ 
church, Haddington, a special patriotic service 
was held for the children. The chancel was 
beautifully decorated with flowers in the nation- 
alcolors. The children marched in with their 
class banners, and each bearing an American 
flag. The shortened form of Evening Prayer 
was said, and appropriate hymns were sung. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. H. M. G. 
Huff, on ‘‘Nerves,’’ and by the priest-in-charge, 
the Rev. Samuel P. Kelly, on ‘The national 
flag.’? At the conclusion of the service, as the 
congregation departed, each person was pre- 
sented with an American flag. 


At the civic celebration of ‘‘the Fourth,’ under 
the auspices of the Society of the War of 1812, 
theinvocation was made by the Rey. A. H. Hord, 
rector of Emmanuel church, Holmesburg. The 
Hon. John Cadwalader (of old St. Peter’s) pre- 
sided, and introduced his Honor, Mayor War- 
wick (of St. Matthias’ church) who made a 
brief opening address. The Hon. Geo. F. Ed- 
munds (of St. James’ parish), ex-Senator from 
Vermont, delivered a masterly oration. The 
benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Horace 
E. Hayden, of St. Stephen’s church, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. The German singing societies ren- 
dered the music. 


The near approach of Independence Day was 
heralded throughout the city by flag-raisings in 
very many localities. There was one at St. 
Timothy’s Institute, Roxboro’, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, 2d inst., where speeches were made by 
the Rey. R. E. Dennison, rector of St. Timothy’s 
church, and others, and the Sunday school 
children sang patriotic measures. On the same 
afternoon, a parade of the Park Front Flag As- 
sociation preceded the presentation of a hand- 
some national flag to the Boys’ Brigade connect- 
ed with Grace chapel, West Philadelphia. Ex- 
U.S. District Attorney Ingham presented the 
banner, and addresses were made by the Rey. 
Charles E. Spaulding, priest-in-charge, Major 
Moses Veale, and others. 


The 8th anniversary of the church of the 
Holy Spirit was celebrated on Sunday, 3d inst., 
by holding services for the first time in the 
beautiful new parish church. As pews have 
not yet been placed in it, chairs were tempora- 
rily used for seats. The chancel, also, and the 
wainsc>ting around the entire interior are un- 
finished, but the work will be prosecuted as 
rapidly as possible. Therough masonry of the 
wainscoting was concealed by red, white, and 
blue bunting, and several U. S. flags gave a 
festive, as well as patriotic, appearance to the 
interior. The morning service opened with a 
procession of the mixed vested choir, followed 
by the clergy and Bishop Whitaker. Assisting 
the Rev. Samuel H. Boyer, priest-in-charge, 
were the Rev. Messrs. Benjamin Watson, D. D., 
and H. L. Duhring. The parish was projected 
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by the South-east convocation, and its first 
service was held in a hall on July 8, 1890, there 
being 19 persons present, including the Rev. L. 
Bradley, dean of convocation, and Mr. Boyer. 
The Sunday school was organized two months 
later, with one scholar, Since then, the work 
has grown steadily, until at present there are 
170 communicant members, and the officers, 
teachers, and attendants in the Sunday school 
number 500. Theservices have heretofore been 
conducted in the parish house adjoining the 
church. When the latter is finished, the total 
cost of the lot, church, and parish house will 
amount to $40,000; and the church will be free 
from debt and ready for consecration. The ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop Whitaker who also 
celebrated the Holy Communion. In the after- 
noon a patriotic service was held by the Sunday 
school, with addresses by A. D. Harrington and 
the Rev. Mr. Duhring. 


Chicago 
Wm, E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

At the last meeting of the faculty of Illinois 
College, the oldest higher educational institu- 
tion in the State, the Rev. Samuel C. Edsall 
was voted the degree of doctor of divinity. The 
Rev. T. N. Morrison, D. D., holds his degree 
from the same institution. 


At St. Mark’s church, Evanston, a new rood 
screen was blessed on St. John Baptist’s Day. 
The rector, the Rev. A. W. Little, has left for 
his summer vacation, and the services during 
July are in charge of the Rev. F. W. Keator. 


Christ church, Woodlawn, has lately received 
a gift of anew and elaborate bishop’s chair for 
the sanctuary, given by Mrs. Press, in memory 
of her mother. 


About 100 children attended the Sunday school 
picnic of St. George’s church, Grand Crossing, 
under the personal charge of the the Rev. T. J. 
O. Curran, at Washington Park. 


The Rey. F. F. Beckerman has moved to Mil- 
lard Ave. Hotel, Lawndale, to be nearer the 
centre of his work in the Lawndale and Douglas 
Park missions. 


Ciry.—The clergy, Sisters, aud lay helpers at 
the cathedral have undertaken a system of 
house-to-house visitation, for the purpose of 
knowing absolutely the entire neighborhood in 
the vicinity of the cathedral. The visitors have 
organized themselves into a guild for especial 
intercession for the families under their charge, 
and for the spread of the kingdom of Christ iu 
that district. The work at the cathedral has 
lately assumed much greater activity. The 
woman and girls have been organized into six 
guilds and societies. The men and boys will be 
organized very soon. The attendance at the 
mission service Sunday night has doubled, and 
the Sunday school is on the increase. 


Special services with sermons upon the Presi- 
dent’s thanksgiving proclamation, were held in 
many of the city parishes last Sunday, July 
10th. The Rev. T. N. Morrison, D.D., at the 
church of the Epiphany, read the President’s 
proclamation in full, and preached upon the is- 
sues of the war. The Rev. S. C. Edsall, D.D., 
preached to a crowded church upon the Divine 
Providence in the war. The service was very 
patriotic, with the United States flag in the pro- 
cessional. 


The Rey. H. C. Goodman, formerly of Marine 
City, Mich., has taken charge of St. John’s mis- 
sion, Clybourne ave. He held his first service 
Sunday evening, July 10th. The Rev. Mr. 
Goodman is a graduate of Nashotah Theological 
Seminary. 

Witmerte.—The new chureh for St. Augus- 
tine’s mission was formally opeaed for worship, 
Sunday, July 10th, at 11 4. m., by the Rev. Jos- 
eph Rushton, L.4.D., who also preached upon 
the text, ‘‘Push out alittle from the shore’ At 
the Celebration which followed, 71 Communions 
were made, the largest number in the history 
of the mission. In the afternoon the crowded 
attendance equaled that of the morning. The 
patriotic sermon on the issues of the war was 
preached by the Rey. S. C. Edsall, D.D. Pres- 
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ent in the chancel were the Rev. Messrs. Wol- 
cott and Morse, the Rev. Drs. Rushton and Ed- 
sall, and Messrs. Young and Brandt, lay- 
readers. The music at both services was ren- 
dered by the boy choir, assisted by the ladies 
of the congregation. The church thus formally 
opened was erected at a cost of $4,000, all of 
which was raised by the people of the con- 
gregation, through the earnest efforts of 
the finance committee, and represents hard 
work carried on by persevering laymen and 
clergy since the foundation of the mis- 
sion, four years ago, by Mr. Young. There 
were many valuable gifts and memorials. The 
altar brasses were given by the Hughenin fam- 
ily asa memorial of their mother. The choir 
cross was given by Mrs. Benton Thoms, as a 
memorial of her mother, Mrs. Sarah Otto; a 
hymn board, by Mr. Jordan; pews and carpet- 
ing, by the Ladies’ Guild; the big front win- 
dow, by the Daughters of the King; a missal, 
by Mr. Young, and a large Oxford Bible, by Mr. 
M. N. Burchard, of Kenilworth. The great 
success of the mission during the past year, has 
peen due in large measure to the painstaking 
endeavors of Mr. F. E Brandt, who, as student 
in the middle year of the Western Theological 
Semipary, has had charge of the work. It 
promises munch for the future. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

A spiritual Retreat for priests was held June 
21-25th, at the church of the Ascension, Atlan- 
tic City, at which a large number of the clergy 
from this and neighboring dioceses were pres- 
ent. The conductor was the Rev. Fr. Hunting- 
ton, O.H.C. The Retreat is the second one 
held at Atlantic City, and its success will prob- 
ably lead to its becoming an annual event. 

At All Saints’ church, Cadwalader Place, 
Trenton, the basement of the church has been 
fitted up, at a cost of $800, for parish rooms, in 
which the various guilds meet, and which, also, 
the Cadwalader Free Public Library uses for 
the storage of its books. 

A new rectory, built at a total cost of over 
$10,000, has now strengthened for the future the 
parish of St. James, Elberon. The church isa 
summer chapel, open three months in the year, 
the Rev. W. B. Bodine, D. D., beinz minister-in- 
charge. Last year the total receipts of the 
parish were $138,910.51. 


Christ church, Middletown, the Rev. J. P. 
Taylor, D. D., rector, also has a new rectory, 
erected at a cost of $3,000. 


Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littleiobn. D.D. LL. 43., Bishop 

BrookLyN.—The Guild of the Chimes of St. 
Clement’s, of St. Clement's church, the Rev. 
Dean P. F. Duffy, rector, held a public installa- 
tion of officers on the evening of July 5th, at 
Cook’s Hall. At the conclusion of the ceremon- 
ies refreshments were served, and dancing fol- 
lowed. The guild was organized eight years 
ago, for the purpose of securing for the church 
a set of chimes. A considerable sum has al- 
ready been raised, and by next Haster at least 
two bells will be bought and putin place. The 
membership of the guild is 35. 

The congregation of St. Mark’s church, the 
Rev. Spencer S. Roche, rector, gave the sur- 
pliced choir of men and boys a trolley party on 
June 24th. The party left the church at7 
o’clock, and arrived at Newtownat 8:30. An ex- 
cellent supper was served at the Jackson Point 
Hotel. 

Great River.—The Sea-Side mission con- 
nected with Trinity parish, Manhattan, was 
opened June 29th, when 65 orphans arrived, 
under the charge of Sister Gertrude, of 
the Sisterhood of St. Mary. The children re- 
main two weeks, when another party takes their 
place, thus giving an outing to several hundred 
during the summer. 


Sea Cuirr.—On the evening of June 30th, 
Bishop Littlejohn visited St. Luke’schurcb, the 
Rev. George C. Groves, Jr., rector, and admia- 
istered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 20. 
An address was made by the Bishop to the class, 
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and at the close of the service he announced to 
the congregation that Mr. Groves had finally 
decided not to accept the call given him to 
Washington, and would remain at Sea Cliff for 
the present. The Bishop expressed gratifica- 
tion at the state in which he found the parish. 
The offering was devoted to diocesan missions. 
After the service, Mr. Groves was greeted 
with expressions of gratification from his friends. 
and parishioners at his decision to remain 
with them. On the following Sunday, he an- 
nounced to the congregation that the debt of 
$1,000 on the church would in a few days be 
lifted, the amount necessary to cancel the mort- 
gage having been subscribed. About $800 was 
raised by contributions from parishioners and 
their friends, and the balance was given by the 
Hon. F. W. Geissenhainer. It is hoped that. 
the Bishop will be able to consecrate the church 
at an early date. 


Ho.uis.—Work on the rectory of St. Gabriel’s 
church has stopped, as it has been found that 
there is a reversionary clause in the deed of the 
property, which was given by the Hollis Land 
Co. to Bishop Littlejohn. 


Bay Sripz.—A large number of the members. 
of the 13th battalion of the 22nd regiment, sta- 
tioned at Willets Point, attended All Saints” 
church in a body on Sunday, July 3rd. A spe- 
cial patriotic sermon was preached by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. George W. Eccles. The offering 
was for the benefit of wounded soldiers. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The 25th anniversary of the opening of All 
Saints’ cathedral, as the cathedral church of 
Wisconsin, by Bishop Armitage, was duly kept 
at the cathedral on Whitsunday. The cathedral 
has never yet been formallv consecrated. It 
perhaps will be this coming All Saints’ Day. It 
is wholly free of debt—this having been finally 
lifted from it by Bishop Welles. At this recent 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary, the 
Bishop read the identical sermon preached by 
Bishop Armitage at the opening—the original 
manuscript having been carefully preserved. 
Perhaps not more than six persons were present 
on this occasion who heard that sermon at the 
time of its first utterance, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

At St. Paul’s, Alderley, the subscription list 
for the proposed brick or stone church has 
reached the large sum of $2,700. Alsoa half 
acre of ground is to be deeded as a gift, and sev- 
eral promises of stone and other materials are: 
made. 

Rarely does any community give a larger 
honor to a deceased priest of our Church, than 
the city of Beloit has lately given to the memo- 
ry of the late Dr. Royce, for 28 continuous years 
the esteemed rector of St. Paul’s church. By 
order of the Public School Board in Beloit, and 
in response to the well-nigh unanimous request. 
of the citizens there, the public schoolhouse 
now being erected is to be known hereafter as 
the ‘‘Royce School.’’ 


The Bishop has recently administered the rite 
of Confirmation in the diocese as follows: Num- 
ber last reported, 457; St. Peter’s chapel, Kem- 
per Hall (special), 2; St. Mark’s, Beaver Dam, 
3; Racine College chapel, 4; St. Edmund’s, Mil- 
waukee, 15; Grace churcb, Hartland, 3; Trini- 
ty, Wauwatosa, 4; St. John’s Military Acade- 
my, Delafield, 16; Christ church, Chippewa 
Falls, 8; Grace church, Menomonie, 13; St. 
Luke’s, Racine, 21; St. John’s, Portage, 9; St. 
James’, West Bend, 7. Total to June 22d, 562. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The convocation of the deanery of Atchison, 
met at Trinity church, Lawrence, June 2ist and 
following day. At the evening service a pow- 
erful sermon was preached by the dean of the 
cathedral, on “Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, that they go forward.’? Holy Communion 
was celebrated by the dean of convocation, the 
Rev. C. Rowland Hill, on Wednesday morning, 
and the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: ‘‘Church architecture,’ by Mr. John N. 
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Macomb; “The Higher Criticism,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Skinner; “Gladstone as a Churchman,”’’ by the 
Rey. P. B. Eversden. At the afternoon meet- 
ing, reports were made from various chapters 
of the Daughters of the King in this deanery, 
and papers were read by Miss Cobb, of Ottawa, 
Miss Elizabeth Stone, and others. The Bishop 
made a short address, complimenting. the 
“Daughters” on the splendid results achieved, 
and was followed by Mr.C. P. Skinner, of Otta- 
wa, who gave a graphic and interesting account 
of his recent trip through Palestine. A mis- 
sionary service was held in the evening, ad- 
dresses being delivered by the Bishop and 
several of the visiting clergy. This service 
closed what was unanimously voted to be the 
most successful and profitable meeting of this 
deanery. 
Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 

GREEN Bay.—On the evening of the 3d inst., 
Christ church, the Rev. C. M. Pullen, rector, 
burned to the ground. It was the oldest church 
building in the State, having done service for 
over 50 years. It is a serious loss to the parish 
and to the Church, as the insurance is not suffi- 
cient to build a new edifice, and there is no 
available fund for it otherwise. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
Cuirron.—St. Petcr’s missionis the outgrowth 
of a Sunday school organized on Aug. 16th, 
1896. Early in November, 1896, the Bishop con- 
sented to the organization of a mission, and 
placed the same under the pastoral care of the 
Rey. William P. Evans, of St. Mark’s church, 
Paterson, with George T. Anderson, as lay- 
reader, to conduct the services. The hall over 
the postoffice was secured, and the first Church 
services were held on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
18th, 1896. Since that time services have been 
held regularly twice on Sunday, and on Wednes- 
day evenings, also a session of the Sunday 
school on Sunday afternoons, at allof which the 
attendance has been very satisfactory. In fact, 
the mission has prospered more than the most 
sanguine of its organizers had hoped for or ex- 
pected. Starting with a few chairs and a bor- 
rowed organ, the mission now has a comforta- 
bly furnished room, a good Mason & Hamlin or- 
gan, and everything that is necessary to con- 
duct the services of the Church decently and in 
order. A plot of land 50x115 ft. has been pur- 
chased in Clifton ave., on which it is proposed 
to erect as soon as the property is clear, first 
- the guild room, and then as soon as the funds 
are in hand, the church itself. Mr. Anderson 
who was one of the organizers of the mission, 
and had conducted all the services, in addition 
to taking charge of the Sunday school, was re- 
cently compelled to resign his charge on ac- 
count of ill health, and the Rev. Ernest A. Os- 
borne, late of Los Angeles, Cal., has been se- 
cured to actas priest in-charge. The Rev. Wm. 
P, Evans, of Paterson, will still be rector of the 
parish. Mr. Anderson will still act as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, and assist with 
the services when his health permits. It is 
hoped that the balance due on the land can be 
taken care of so that the work on the guild room 
can be commenced during the summer. The 
credit for the financial success of the mission is 
due very largely to the Dorcas Guild, composed 
of women interested in the work of the mission, 
ably assisted by the young people of the Grace 
Guild. 
Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
During the last week of June, Bishop Gillespie, 
and the Rev. Woodford P. Law, visited the mis- 
sion stations at Luther, Cadillac, Sherman, and 
Mancelona. At the two former places Confir- 
mations were held, and at the latter place a 
church was consecrated. The people at Mance- 
lona, numbering only 15 communicants, and en- 
couraged by certain promises of assistance made 
by the general missionary, determined to ‘‘arise 
and build.” A neat church valued at $1,000, and 
costing in money not over $500 has been erected, 
paid for,and consecrated, within the last ten 
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months. Miss Cobben, of St. James’ cathedral, 
Toronto, trained the chorus choir of adults and 
boys for the services attending the consecration. 
On Tuesday evening the Bishop and missionary 
took part in the service, and the Rev. J. W. 
Armstrong preached a sermon showing our re- 
sponsibility for small gifts. On the morning of 
St. Peter’s Day, the clergy were met at the door 
of the church by Mr. C. H. Kemp, warden and 
chairman of the building committee. Mr. J.C. 
Dillon read the request and the instrument of 
donation, and the Rev. Woodford P. Law read 
the sentence of consecration. The service was 
followed by a celebration ofthe Holy Communion. 


PrtToskry.—Through the earnest efforts of the 
rector, the Rev. J. W. Armstrong, and the co- 
operation of his people, the debt resting upon 
Emmanuel church and guild room has been ex- 
tinguished, and the interest on the rectory debt 
will be paid by the rector in lieuof rent. Event- 
ually this debt will also be cancelled, and a once 
small and struggling mission become a self- 
supporting parish. 

Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

ALBANY.—Just previous to his departure for 
Bar Harbor for the summer, Bishop Doane made 
the announcement that the whole of the mort- 
gage debts upon the Corning foundation of St. 
Agnes’ School, the Child’s Hospital, St. Marga- 
ret’s Home, and the Sisters’ House, were now 
entirely removed. The work has been accom- 
plished during the last three months by the 
Bishop’s earnest efforts, and through the kind- 
ness of his many friends. For the past five 
years there has been no debt of any kind upon 
the cathedral, and a memorial door was carved 
at the centre of the north transept, a few years 
ago,to commemorate this happy circumstance. 


GREEN IsLAND.—After nine years of uninter- 
rupted work, the rector of St. Mark’s parish, 
the Rev. R. J. Adler, has been granted three 
months’ leave of absence. Meanwhile, the par- 
ish will be in chargeof the Rev. Edward Welles 
Burleson, of the diocese of Michigan. Mr. 
Adler sailed on the 25th, and will spend his 
holiday in Holland. 


Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Wymore.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Millspaugh, Bish- 


op of Kansas, acting forthe Bishop of Nebraska . 


who is absent from the diocese on account of 
sickness, visited St. Luke’s church and admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation, June 27th. The 
Bishop’s sermon was on the spirituality of the 
Prayer Book, dwelling upon the devotional and 
Catholic tone of it, comprising as it does the 
combined wisdom and piety of the saints and 
martyrs of all the past ages. The church was 
crowded, the music was good, and the whole 
service was impressive. 


Iowa 


Wuat CurEr.—A deep gloom has been cast over 
the Church, and the community of What Cheer, 
while a thrill of grief has passed through the 
diocese, by the sad tragedy of Monday, June 
20th, when the Rev. F’. Parkinson, the devoted 
priest of the mission, with two friends, was 
drowned by the overturning of a pleasure boat. 
The Rev. Frederick Gilderdale Parkinson was 
a native of England, and entered upon the 
charge of What Cheer as a lay-reader, August, 
1892. Within a few months he had secured a fine 
site, and built a good and commodious frame 
church whose cross-topped spire is visible for a 
wide distance around. In due course he was ad- 
mitted to the diazonate and priesthood, and for 
six years, with his wife, a most devoted and effi- 
cient helpmate, has persevered in his hard and 
almost unremunerated task of caring for the 
poor mining folk and scattered families in the 
neighborhood. Calls to more desirable parishes 
had come, but Mr. Parkinson, with a rare 
spirit of self-sacrifice, refused them rather than 
leave his struggling mission. For the past two 
years Washington has also been in his charge, 
and both churches were growing and prosper- 
ing underhis care. Of late, Mr. Parkinson had 
developed a considerable literary talent, both in 
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prose and verse, aud one of the first uses that 
he made of this increased income, was to turn 
over the salary from What Cheer, to defray the 
debt on the church. In so many ways he 
seemed to be beginning to see the fruits of his 
labors, when thus cut off in his early prime. 
The three funerals were all conducted from St. 
Paul’s church, by the Rev. Dr. Green, of Cedar 
Rapids. Every place of business was closed, 
and the whole town in mourning. The Church 
in Iowa deplores the loss of this able and de- 
voted priest, and deep sympathy is felt for his 
young widow and children and the aged mother 
who had made her home with them. 
Virginia 
Francis McN. Whittle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The 75th annual Commencement of the Theo- 
logical Seminary was held June 23d and 24th. 
The exercises on Seminary Hill began with the 
final sermon to the students of the Episcopal 
High School, preached on Sunday night, the 
19th, by Bishop Gibson. On Tuesday night 
were held the joint celebration of the literary 
societies, in Liggett Hall. Medals were conferred 
for excellence in reading, declamation, and de- 
bate. The valedictory was delivered by Fon- 
taine A. Cocke. On Wednesday, the meeting of 
the trustees of the seminary was held. The 
Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, rector of St. Luke’s 
church, Norfolk, was elected professor of his- 
tory. On Wednesday night a missionary serv- 
ice was held, the Rev. Carl E. Grammer, 
S.T.D., being the preacher. On Thursday 
morning, at 10 o’clock, the seminary exercises 
began in the chapel. Essays were read by 
Charles E. A. Marshall, on ‘‘The bearing of the 
sixth chapter of the Gospel of St. John on the 
Lord’s Supper’’; Flournoy Boulding, on ‘‘The 
teaching of St. John’s writings on the union of 
Christ with the believer’; and Willoughby N. 
Claybrook,on “‘Cardinal Newman.” Certificates 
for partial course and diplomas for full course 
were then delivered. At the alumni meeting, 
Bishop Whittle was reelected president, 
Bishop Peterkin, vice-president, and Dr. Wallis, 
secretary. Dr. Crawford was elected treasurer, 
to succeed Dr. Grammer who had gone to Nor- 
folk. The Rev. G. W. Nelson read an essay on 
“Parties in the Church, High, Low, and 
Broad.’’? The usual alumni dinner was served 
in the seminary refectory. At the conclusion, 
addresses were made by Bishop Gibson, the 
Rev. Cornelius Bolton, of Pelham, N.Y., aclass- 
mate of Bishop Whittle in 1847, the Rev. Julius 
Grammer, D. D.. the Rev. P. N. Meade, and Dr. 
Carl Grammer. A purse of $850 was presented 
to Dr. Walker, the retiring dean, by Bishop 
Peterkin, in the name of the alumni, to which 
Dr. Walker replied tenderly and affectionately. 
Later in the afternoon another meeting of the 
alumni was held, when the affairs of The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Review and the matter of election 
of trustees were discussed and disposed of satis- 
factorily. The Rev. W. H. H. Powers was chosen 
essayist for the next meeting. On Friday, the 
24th, ordinations took place (recorded else- 
where.) : 

Southern Virginia 

Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

In St. Andrew’s chapel, Park View, near 
Portsmouth, Sunday evening, June 19th, the 
Committee of Ways and Means met for the pur- 
pose of discussing the feasibility of erecting in 
the place of the chapel a handsome little church. 
A subscription list was circulated, and the sum 
of $1,375 realized. The membership of St. An- 
drew’s chapel own a fine piece of land at the cor- 
ner of A and Hatton sts., upon which it has 
been definitely decided to build at once a struc- 
ture to cost $1,500. The new building, after be- 
ing completed, will not be independent of Trini- 
ty, the mother church, the Rev. J. F. Funsten, 
rector, but will sustain the same relation that 
St. Andrew’s chapel does now. 

A solemn and impressive service in memory of 
the late Rev. John D. Powell was held in St. 
John’s church, Portsmouth, Sunday afternoon, 
June 19th. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Robert Gatewood, D.D., and by the Rev. Bever- 
ley D. Tucker, D.D. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


PEAKING of the present war that we 

are waging with Spain, Bishop Hunt- 
ington says: ‘‘Nobody but atheists can 
doubt that it will be overruled by Almighty 
God.” All Christian citizens are rejoiced 
that our President, in the proclamation of 
last week, has so reverently recognized the 
hand of Godin our behalf. It isa grand 
spectacle, a great nation pausing in its on- 
ward rush of army and navy, to give thanks 
to the God of battles and the Ruler of na- 
tions. It should make even the profane 
more thoughtful, and cause the worldly man 
to cease his boasting about the power and 
resources of the American. people. With- 
out question these are enormous,and so were 
those of Spain, three hundred years ago. It 
was on a vastly larger scale than our inva- 
sion of Cuba, that Philip II. undertook the 
invasion of England. Humanly speaking, 
England was doomed. But everything went 
wrong with the Spaniards from the begin- 
ning to the awful end, and Spain has never 
recovered from the shock and shame of the 
‘Invincible Armada.” With us everything 
has gone well, all in our favor, wonderfully 
well. Manila is history now; Santiago soon 
willbe. Dewey with his fleet was an Ish- 
mael of the sea; in two hours he changed 
the map of the world without loss of ship or 
man. The overwhelming of Cervera’s su- 
perb fleet, with the loss of a single man, is 
the marvel of the day. But let us not boast; 
let us thank God that he has vouchsafed 
the conditions out of which American skill 
and courage have won such victories as have 
made the world to admire and envy. If we 
have better ships, and better soldiers and 
sailors than those of Spain, it is God’s bless- 
ing upon our national life. For three hun- 
dred years Spain has been growing feeble, 
and we have been growing strong. 

ee 

N the body of amended canons recom- 

mended by the Joint Commission, the one 
on persons authorized to officiate reads as 
follows: 

No person skall be permitted to officiate in any con- 
gregation of this Church, by preaching or by per- 
forming any priestly, clerical, or ministerial act, 
without producing sufficient evidence of his being 
duly ordained to minister to this Church. 

This, says The Independent, excludes posi- 
tively from any sort of ministerial service in 
any congregationa, ny member of any other de. 
nomination. It excludes by a canon as definite 
as could be made, all interchange of ministerial 
fellowship with Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians! Nevertheless, 
we may be sure that this canon expresses the 
Opinion of the Episcopal Church. The fact was 
made perfectly plain by the answers of the 
bishops to the question which was put to them 
some years ago by The Independent, when they 
almost unanimously declared that they would 
not advise any change in the canons such as 
would allow clergymen of other denominations 
to minister in their pulpits. 

We are glad to see that The Independent 
so clearly appreciates the sitvation. It 
might derive some further light on the sub- 
ject from a careful perusal of the Preface to 
the Ordinal. From this and from a study of 
the Ordinal itself, it will be seen that the 
principle embodied, both in the present and 
in the proposed canon, is fundamental in 
this Church, and that to ignore it would be 
a species of suicide. 
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Church and Kirk 


STRIKING spectacle occurred at the 

meeting of the General Assembly of the 
State Church of Scotland. This was the at- 
tendance of the venerable Archbishop of 
Canterbury who made the journey to Scot- 
land for the purpose. It was a unique cir- 
cumstance. The representative and em- 
bodiment of Prelacy appeared before the 
sons of the Covenanters, and was received 
with every evidence of reverence and honor. 
The immediate mission of the aged Primate 
was to deliver an address on the subject of 
Temperance. But though his purpose was 
not ostensibly ecclesiastical, and he might 
be said to appear before the Assembly pre- 
cisely as he might before any other organ- 
ized body, to speak on behalf of a humani- 
tarian movement, without the slightest ref- 
erence to the primary character of the body 
itself it could not but be felt, in view of the 
historical relations between the Church of 
England and the Kirk of Scotland, that the 
very presence of the Primate of all England 
had a significance far beyond that of a mere 
temperance orator, however distinguished. 
The reception accorded him was such as 
would have been awarded to no other per- 
son, however high in rank, who came on a 
similar errand. On the entrance of the 
Archbishop, the Assembly involuntarily 
broke into enthusiastic cheers, and when he 
rose to make his address the members 
stood up, as their custom is in receiving a 
representative of the Queen, and gave loud 
and continuous applause. He was listened 
to with all but breathless interest, and more 
than one old member declared that the As- 
sembly had seldom been so moved. 


The Scottish Guardian admits, somewhat 
grudgingly, that there was to some extent 
a real desire on the part of the Assembly to 
promote friendly feelings which might here- 
after, in the distant future, make steps 
toward re-union easier. That paper, how- 
ever, is suspicious that such desires are not 
very deep-seated. Otherwise the repre- 
sentatives of the Kirk would show a tend- 
ency to abate somewhat of their disdainful 
attitude toward the Scottish bishops. It 
finds a deeper and stronger motive for this 
ebullition of respect and enthusiasm for the 
representative of the Church of England, in 
the desire for the political friendship and 
support of that Church. Though the dis- 
establishment spectre has been laid for the 
present, it is thought, with reason, that the 
Kirk will be the next object of attack. 
Hence the long-headed Presbyterian elders 
are supposed to be seeking a valuable ally 
against the time of danger. Hence the in- 
vitation and conferences which resulted in 
the visit of the Archbishop to the North. 

But whatever may have been the motives 
of sagacious. and far-sighted leaders, it 
seems vain to accuse the rank and file of be- 
ing consciously influenced by political con- 
siderations. ‘‘Their speeches, their pray- 
ers, and the very air of the Assembly hall 
were full of Christian sympathy and a desire 
for reunion.” The Guardian admits that “a 
warm feeling has been created, which will 
reach every Presbytery in Scotland, and 
though of no immediate benefit to the 
Church in Scotland, it will remain to in- 
fluence any future movement. In whatever 
light the visit of the Archbishop may be 
viewed as to its present purposes, there is 
little doubt that it will be viewed hereafter 
as an event of the highest importance in the 
religious history of Great Britain. 
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The Bishops of York on 
Ritualism : 


NOTHER notable debate has taken place 

in the Upper House of the convocation of 
York, on the subject of unauthorized serv- 
ices and the like. It was occasioned by a 
motion made by the Bishop of Liverpool, to 
the effect that the lawlessness of many of 
the clergy in the conduct of divine service, 
the introduction of unauthorized services 
and practices, and the growing dissatisfac- 
tion of the laity, demanded immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the bishops. The chief 
speeches were made by the Bishops of Dur- 
ham and Wakefield, and the Archbishop of 
York. All of these prelates deprecated 
haste, impatience, and panic, and went to 
the heart of the subject. 


Bishop Westcott considered that there 
could be but one mind as to the evil of de- 
liberate lawlessness and the duty of vigi- 
lance on the part of the bishops. But a 
large degree of liberty must be allowed. 
They could not overlook the marvelous 
growth of spiritual life, while guarding the 
simplicity, sobriety, and rational serious- 
ness of English worship. The subject was 
one of great complexity. The great intel- 
lectual and social changes of our day had 
produced great effect on religion in theory 
and practice. This influence was seen 
among Nonconformists as well as Church- 
men. Foreign travel had had much to do 
with the introduction of fresh services. The 
independent aspiration for the re-union of 
Christendom had been an important factor. 
It was impossible to ignore these things. 
The use of the surplice in the pulpit used to 
be spoken of with bated breath. Now it was 


regarded as a sign of decency and order. | 


The Three Hour’s service, which was en- 


‘tirely irregular, was popular with all par- 


ties. He had no sympathy with Roman 
practices and Roman manuals, but perfect 
loyalty to the Prayer Book was not quite 
the simple matter it seemed. He gave sev- 
eral illustrations which affected different 
parties in the Church. What was needed 
was patience on all sides, and it was im- 
possible to find a solution of the grave issues 
at stake in the course of a few weeks or 
months. Legislation under panic and pres- 
sure was not only inefficient but harmful. 
Dr. Westcott repelled the complaints to 
which the bishops were subjected, of indif- 
ference and at the same time of inconsider- 
ate despotism, by showing that such charges 
were mutually contradictory, and simply 
bore unconscious testimony to their desire 
to be fair. 

The Bishop of Wakefield, while agreeing: 
with Dr. Westcott as to the evil of dis- 
loyalty and the necessity of restraint and 
guidance, also said that the dealing of a 
bishop with his clergy was an exceedingly 
delicate matter. It was of necessity to a 
large degree confidential, and they must 
either forfeit the confidence of many of the 
most devout and best of their clergy, or else 
they must do the best they could in their 
respective dioceses by private admonition 
and advice. It was right to remember that 
there were a great many scandals on the 
other side which were as serious and dis- 
tressing as the excesses to which their 
attention had been called. He commended 
the loyal attitude of the great mass of the 
clergy. The bishops ought to use their op- 
portunity patiently and prayerfully, and he 
believed they would find a ready response. 

The Archbishop of York made an excel- 
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lent speech, presenting an able statement 
of the whole case. There were, no doubt, 
in every diocese a certain number of noisy, 
wrong-headed men who would take their 
Owncourse. But they were a mere handful 
among the 25,000 clergy of the Church of 
England. LEcclesiastical bodies as well as 
material bodies were subject to ailments. 
The present evil he regarded as a tempo- 
rary thing that would run its course,and pass 
away if it was wisely dealt with. He did 
not believe there was any wide-spread de- 
fection from the principles of the Church of 
England. Anything of that kind was very 
limited indeed. The statement brought 
forward by the Bishop of Liverpool about 
Jesuits in the Church of England, could 
hardly be regarded seriously. The idea of 
the alienation of the laity on account of the 
services and practices of some of the clergy, 
was not borne out by his own observation and 
experience. <A large attendance of men 
seemed to have been one of the marked fea- 
tures of these services. He did not dislike 
some of these services any the less, but 
there did not seem to be much force to the 
claim that the laity were being driven from 
the Church by these things. Still less 
could he appreciate the truth of the state- 
ment that the laity did not contribute to 
Church work because they were afraid of 
ritualistic practices. The last thirty years 
had been a period of unexampled liberality 
on the part of the laity towards the Church. 
The bishops did not deserve the reproach 
that they were inattentive and careless. 
They were fathers in God rather than ec- 
clesiastical magistrates. Their best hope 
of success was to be found in dealing with 
their people in that spirit, by approaching 
them, not in a spirit of suspicion or opposi- 
tion, but of sympathy and affection, trying 
to understand the feelings which have in- 
duced them to take steps which we our- 
selves do not approve, and seeking to win 
them toa wiser and a better course. 


When tae vote was taken, the Bishops of 
Liverpool and of Sodor and Man were found 
to stand alone, in favor of some alarmist 
action against the policy of all the other 
bishops. It isevident from this debate, as 
well as from that which recently took place 
in the upper house of Canterbury, that the 
English bishops do not intend to allow them- 
selves to be coerced by partisan menace, or 
swept off their feet by panic. It has hap- 
pened more than once, bothin England and 
Ameriza, that the bishops have been in- 
duced, under the influence of an excited 
public sentiment, to take action which has 
subsequently embarrassed themselves, and 
put the Church in a false position. It is en- 
couraging to find that our English brethren 
have reason to feel assured that nothing of 
that kind will result from the present agita- 
tion. Those were wise words of Bishop 
Westcott, that ‘‘Legislation under panic 
and pressure is not only inefficient but 
harmful.” We shall be disappointed if it 
does not appear in the sequal that the en- 
deavor of the bishops to deal in a spirit of 
kindness and sympathy with those of their 
clergy whose doings they are inclined to 
disapprove, does not effect far better re- 
sults than any policy heretofore attempted. 


a 


T is not sufficient to carry religion in our 

hearts as fire is carried in flint stones, but 

we are outwardly, visibly, apparently, to 
serve and honor the living God.—Hooker. 


Che Living Church 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXIII. 

HEN people read that verse in Ro- 

mans, ‘‘Wherefore as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned,” Ido not think that,as a general 
thing, they put the right meaning on it. 
Talking with people about death, I find, 
ordinarily, that they think it was a result of 
the Fall, and that before that event, no 
such thing as death existed in the world. 
As far as we English-speaking people are 
concerned, the spread and the fixedness of 
this idea, like many other of our religious 
ideas, is due to the ‘‘Paradise Lost” of Mil- 
ton. Ido not mean to say that the poet 
originated the idea, for it was the usual one 
in all Christian lands, but his genius and 
his language impressed it indelibly upon us. 
These are his words, among many others: 

“Discord, first 

Daughter of sin, among the irrational 

Death introduced; thro’ pure antipathy 

Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 

And fish with fish. To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devoured each other.” : 

I do not know an equal number of lines in 
any other poem crammed fuller of absurdi- 
ties and falsities than these. The common 
idea of the introduction of death seems to 
be about this: We were created immortal 
and surrounded by everything lovely. 
There were no thorns and thistles; lions 
and tigers gamboled with lambs and fawns. 
Every animal ate grass. Man arrived, and 
suddenly the whole face of nature was 
changed. Thorns and weeds sprang up. 
The lion turned immediately on the lamb 
and made a meal of him. The hawk 
swooped down on the dove, and the snake 
threw his deadly coils around the trembling 
rabbit. This is what I was taught as a 
child, and what I heard preached, and in 
Beeotia, I presume, is preached now. I 
wish it were as easy to blow every false no- 
tion into space as this. 

I take it for granted that every intelli- 
gent person knows that the world began its 
career untold millions of years before God 
placed man upon it, and that it went through 
many changes, fitting it gradually for our 
habitation and the present order of things. 
This being true, we see in a moment that 
death has existed ever since animals and 
plants existed; death, too, of the most vio- 
lent kind, like the overwhelming of whole 
species by floods, etc. Thus we see them 
lying, when the rocks are opened, just as 
they were drowned, ages before there is 
any trace of man. Many fossil animals 
have been found with the remains of other 
animals in their stomachs, showing that they 
lived by preying on their weaker fellows, 
just as a large proportion*of the animal 
world now does. Examineatiger—see how 
the whole structure of his body is arranged 
to further his springing upon and tearing in 
pieces his victim. His stomach is adapted 
entirely to the digestion of flesh, and it is 
only by eating that he can live. Unless 
you are willing to suppose that the whole 
configuration of the tiger, and of all other 
carniverous beasts and birds and fishes, was 
suspended by a miracle, and that they all 
fed on herbs, which is directly contrary to 
their nature, you must grant that from the 
moment of their creation—and whether 
man sinned or not and totally independent 
of that fact—they killed and ate just as 
their fellows do at present. Every organ 
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of our body, every breath we draw, tends 
towards death, and without a miracle too 
stupendous and unreasonable to entertain, 
man must have died, sinning or unsinning. 
Itis his nature. He is so made. 

You ask, what then does the Bible mean 
by saying that death came into the world 
through sin? Those words must be true. 
Certainly they are true,awfully true,for they 
refer to a death far more terrible than the 
mere physical change which comes upon all 
material bodies. These words mean spirit- 
ual death, death of the soul. As the Scrip- 
ture says in other places: ‘‘To be carnally 
minded is death.” ‘‘He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death.” ‘‘Thou hast de- 
livered my soul from death.” Sin brings 
about this death, and so nothing could be 
truer than that death came iato the world 
by sin. I am willing to admit that the 
great physical agonies which often accom- 
pany death are the effect of sin, either per- 
sonal or inherited, and that without sin men 
would have left the world as calmly as they 
now sink tosleep. But all that is conject- 
ure; let us come back to what stares us in 
the face: That is, you can be living, as far 
as the body is concerned, and perfectly 
stone dead as far as mental or spiritual life 
is involved. I have knowo many men in 
my life with the glow of health on their 
cheek, active. alert, excellent and trust- 
worthy men of business, and,yet evidently 
and often avowedly without one sign of life, 
as far as purity, generosity, unselfishness, 
faith, fear of God, patterning after Christ, 
were concerned. Their hearts were ice- 
cold about all these things. When you 
talked of personal religion, it was just like 
talking into theearsofacorpse. This isthe 
death spoken of in Romans, and only figu- 
ratively is it connected with physical death. 
That, to a Christian, is no curse, but the 
gateway to a higher and a nobler life. 


at eae. 


A Provincial System for the 
Church in the United States 
III. 

BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D.D. 


MUCH more difficult part of the work of 

establishing a wise and effective provin: 
cial system for the Church in the United 
States, will be that of determining upon 
the proper distribution of ecclesiastical 
powers and duties between the General Con- 
vention, the provincial, and the diocesan 
councils. Not only have those powers and 
duties not been so sharply analyzed and 
classified as to afford distinct lines of demar- 
cation, but it will also be found that no 
slight jealousy will be felt by the General 
Convention and the dioceses with regard to 
any scheme which contemplates any trans- 
fer to the province of any of the prerogatives 
which they have been accustomed to hold 
and exercise. Nor is it certain, with all due 
respect be it said, that the bishops them- 
selves, ‘“‘tanteene animis celestibus irce?”’ will 
be found willing to consent to any system 
which suggests the possibility of any cur- 
tailment or even regulation of the autocrat- 
ic powers which are sometimes exercised 
neither too wisely nor too well. If wedo 
not say with the old writer: ‘‘Man naturally 
loves power, and as naturally loves to abuse 
it,” we may say he as naturally loves to ex- 
ercise it. Now, while Justice has her seat 
in the bosom of God, and should be en- 
throned in the heart of the Church, it is 
past contradiction that the ways of authori- 
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ty in the Church are not equal, justice is not 
always done, and the wrongs of the innocent 
are not put within reach of redress. This 
is not to say that our reverend Fathers are 
all at fault; but itis to say that our system 
is defective; it invites the individual will to 
arbitrariness and excess. But while on 
these various grounds serious opposition to 
any proper or effective distribution of pow- 
ers and duties may be expected, something 
of the kind will have to be done; that is, if 
there is to be any economy in the distribu- 
tion of labor, any lightening of the burdens 
of the General Convention, and any distinct 
field of activity for the province commensu- 
rate with its proper position and importance 
—anything making it other than a sort of 
‘fifth wheel to the coach,” a folly in its in- 
ception and a failure in its finality. 

It would, of course, be presumptuous in 
this place to mark out any complete scheme 
for the differentiation of the General Con- 
vention, the province, and the diocese from 
each other. This is the work of the ecclesi- 
astical statesman and the expert canonist 
alone. Still, one may perhaps be permitted 
to suggest some points which appear to be 
in a measure distinctive of the province and 
powers of the three bodies. But it must be 
understood that this is done simply to call 
uttention to the subject, and to elicit such 
candid discussion as shall throw further 
light upon it. 

To proceed: it would seem that the powers 
and duties of the General Convention may 
be properly classified as conciliar, funda- 
mental, organic, judicial], foreign, and gen- 
eral. Under the head Conciliar, belongs all 
legislation concerning its own constitution, 
organization, and regulation; that is, all that 
relates to its membership, officers, conven- 
ings, and rules of procedure; in other words, 
all that is necessary to its constitution in 
complete form and order as acouncil of the 
Church. What has beenso generally and 
unhappily taken as the Constitution of the 
Church, is properly only the Constitution of 
the General Coavention, or that body of 
major canons relating to its constitution as 
a conciliar body. Had this plain distinction 
been kept in mind, much confusion would 
have been avoided. As Fundamental, there 
belongs exclusively to the General Conven- 
tion, or better, the Church in General Con- 
vention, all legislation concerning the faith 
and worship of the Church and the ground 
laws of her holy orders as apostolic; sum- 
marily, all that relates to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Under the head, Organic, belongs all legisla- 
tion relative to the formation, modification, 
and regulation of provinces and dioceses 
where the proper province has not been con- 
stituted. The power and the action of the 
General Convention here should be positive; 
not merely permissive. The dioceses now 
existent should of course be free to enter 
into union with the constituted province or 
not, and at such time as they may elect; but 
it is for the General Convention to take 
order that there be such and such provin- 
ces. With regard to the formation of new 
dioceses, their modification and regulation, 
when a province, as here contemplated, is 
fully constituted, there would seem to be no 
reason why legislation with reference to 
them should not be entrusted to the pro- 
vincial council as fully competent and _ lo- 
cally better adapted to the exercise of that 
prerogative. Of course under any of the 
narrower permissive schemes, this would 
be out of the question. A pint cup cannot 
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hold a quart measure. Under the head, Ju- 
dicial, would be embraced all legislation rel- 
ative to the appellate power of the House 
of Bishops, in the case of bishops under trial 
in the Provincial House of Bishops. That 
such cases should in the first instance be ad- 
judicated in this latter court, would seem to 
be both desirable and just, and free from 
objection so long as the right of appeal to 
the General House of Bishops is fully ac- 
corded to the accused. Under this head 
also would fall the legislation of the Gener- 
al Convention relating to its power to review 
and reverse the proceedings of the provin- 
cial council on reference or appeal, as in- 
volved in its right to provincial regulation. 
Under the head, Foreign, would be included 
all legislation or action of the General Con- 
vention touching the foreign relations of the 
Church, and the origination and control of 
all her foreign missions. Finally, under the 
head, General, would fall all legislation con- 
cerning matters of common importance to 
the whole Church, and as such requiring a 
general uniformity of rule and conduct; such, 
for example, as marriage and divorce and 
Church unity. 

With regard to the province, as has al- 
ready been suggested, here is the field of 
difficulty,and, it may be added, it will be the 
field of disaster, unless the policy of parsi- 
mony as to the constitution and powers of 
the province is abandoned. There can be no 
satisfactory settlement of the question of 
provinces, except as the province is frankly 
accepted asa sort of secondary or subordi- 
nate General Convention for that portion of 
the Church within its limits and in union 
with it, minus those prerogatives and pow- 
ers, fundamental, organic, foreign, and 
general, just set forth as necessarily inher- 
ent in the General Conventionalone. Under 
no Other view does it appear possible to 
make the province an organic integer and a 
working reality in the Church. 

Taking this view of it, however, its pow- 
ers and duties, so faras they go, may be 
classitied much like those of the General 
Convention. As conciliar, they must em- 
brace such legislation as concerns the con- 
stitution of its own council; that is to say, it 
must determine all matters pertaining to its 
membership, its officers—other than that of 
the head of its House of Bishops, the Arch- 
bishop, as determined by the General Con- 
vention in the act of erecting the province— 
and its rules of procedure. The method 
proposed of having the Provincial House of 
Bishops elect the Archbishop, or absurdly 
so-called Primate, both belittles the office 
and opens the way for too much unseemly 
and mischievous intrigue to secure partisan 
or personal elevation. Under the head or- 
ganic, falls all legislation relative to the 
erection and modification of dioceses and 
the prosecution of domestic missions within 
its limits. There is no reason why the pro- 
vincial council should not have this power, 
just as the diocesan council has the power 
to provide for the formation and admission 
of parishes and missions. As to its wise and 
efficient exercise, there is no reason also 
why the Atlantic Province, for example, 
should not be just as wise and capable in this 
direction as it was when it stood alone and 
was practically the first and only province. 
As connected with this, the power to confirm 
the election of diocesan bishops and to elect 
missionary bishops within its bounds, and to 
consecrate the same, should be lodged in the 
Provincial House of Bishops. Nothing could 
be gained by the more cumbrous and grad,_ 
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ally becoming unwieldy process of involv 
ing the whole American piscopate in the 
conduct of these matters, though cases 
might arise which would render a provision 
for appeal to the General House of Bishops 
both wise and necessary. Under the ju- 
dicial head, the province, under whatever 
scheme constituted, is expected to have 
power to take whatever action may be nec- 
essary to the institution and maintenance 
of a Provincial Court of Appeals for the de- 
termination of cases of discipline which fail 
of satisfactory adjudication in the diocesan 
courts. It would, however, be wise to pro- 
vide that, in cases involving the discipline 
of a provincial bishop, the Provincial House 
of Bishops shall be the court for its adjudi- 
cation in the first instance, the accused be- 
ing privileged to take an appeal from its 
decision to the General House of Bishops. 
Certain powers educational should also be 
given to the province, to supervise and con- 
trol all collegiate and theological institu- 
tions of learning within its bounds, except- 
ing, perhaps, the General Theological Sem- 
inary, which might with reason be retained 
under the control of the General Conven- 
tion. To allow these higher institutions of 
learning, closely connected as they are with 
the education of the sacred ministry, to re- 
main under mere diocesan control is both to 
dwarf our system of instruction and endan- 
ger the soundness of the Church pulpit. But 
it is to be confessed that any effective regu- 
lation of our institutions of learning will be 
a matter of the greatest difficulty. As the 
rule, they have got quite outof the hauds of 
the Church. Even in the case of our theo- 
logical schools, corporate rights and dioce- 
san individualism are paramount. ‘‘The Phil- 
istines be upon thee, Samson!” But the Isra- 
elitish Samson was of one mind. Ours is the 
farthest from it. 

Turning to the diocese, the same analysis 
and classification of powers and duties ap- 
plies. Those of a conciliar character are 
the same as in the foregoing, only on a 
somewhat smaller szale. The organic in- 
cludes its power to originate and maintain a 
cathedral, to constitute and regulate parish- 
es and missions, to create and carry on a 
system of diocesan missions, either convoca- 
tional or archidiaconal, or both combined, 
and to legislate for the care and control of 
the diocesan finances, and the funds and 
property of the Church within its bounds. 
Its judicial prerogatives extend to the crea- 
tion of the diocesan courts and to appeals 
therefrom to the Appellate Court of the prov- 
ince. The diocese should also have a cer- 
tain supervisory, or regulative, power over 
such schools within its limits as are sub- 
collegiate, and do not directly concern the 
education of the ministry. 

Now it is not assumed for a moment that 
the provincialsystem thus outlined is above 
criticism. None that may be proposed in 
General Convention will be. With us ob- 
jections are not only native to the soil, they 
are inthe very air. But the question is not 
one ofa perfect scheme. It is rather what 
one, with all its defects and difficulties, 
promises the broader and brighter results; 
what one will be most nearly commensurate 
with what the Church claims to be, is, and 
if God spares the country for her sake, is to 
become. But with the reports of the Con- 
vention committees before us, it is difficult 
to see how any such result can be reached. 
Speaking with all due respect, ‘‘for it is 
written, thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people,” one is forced to say 
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that their reports are disappointing. Instead 
of stepping out firmly and helping lead the 
‘General Convention to some distinct and 
effective advance, their reports have a 
feeble, hesitant, balf-unwilling air. They 
look as if the committees either had little 
liking for any provincial system, or had no 
faith that the General Convention would do 
anything, perhaps even deemed it—as there 
is too much reason to fear will be the case— 
unlikely to reach the subject at all. Be that 
as it may, the reports ‘fall short.of what 
might have been expected and is most 
needed, in not presenting a mature and de- 
cided judgment on the two vital points in 
the whole matter; namely, the designation, 
defined limits, and the specific powers and 
prerogatives of the provinces. A mere gen- 
eral permission to form a province within 
any lines preferred, and a vague provision 
that when so formed it may exercise any 
powers ‘‘not inconsistent with the constitu- 
tional powers of the General Convention,” 
are not enough for the needs of either the 
Convention or the province; not enough to 
save the one: from a world of inconsequen- 
tial debate, and the other from the evils of 
ill-advised and half-abortive legislation. 
Halting, half-way measures will only result 
in provinces as a mere permissible accident 
here and there; a dubious receptacle for 
remnants of authority not cared for by the 
Convention or the diocese, a vague simu- 
lacrum of organic entity and individuality. 


—%— 
Letters to the Editor 


‘THE NATIONAL CHURCH OF THE UNITED STATES 
Yo the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was much interested in your recent editorial 
on thename of the Church; and as you kindly 
referred to one of the new names I suggested, 
‘“‘The National Church of the United States,” I 
ask leave to say a few words in answer to your 
objections to that name. These were, first, that 
the word, National, would, in the common mind, 
involve the idea that the Church either claimed 
to be, or expressed the hope of becoming, a State 
establishment; and second, that the name could 
not be popularized for the conventional designa- 
tion of either the Church or its members. As to 
the first, I can scarcely conceive of any reason- 
ably intelligent man who, in view of our Feder- 
al Constitution, and the almost unanimous pop- 
ular opinion against established State Churches, 
could really persuade himself that the adoption 
of this name implied either the fact or the hope 
of a union between Church and State. It seems 
also wholly to lose sight of the marked distinc- 
tion between the terms a National Church and a 
State Church. The former denotes merely an 
integral subdivision by national boundaries of 
the One Catholic Church, just as the name, Pro- 
vincial Church, denoted the subdivision of a Na- 
tional Church, following the boundaries of the 
various provinces into which the nation itself 
was subdivided; while by the name of State 
Church, is intended an endowed, or at least an 
established, Church, under the control of the 
civil or municipal government. A National 
Church may or may not be an established 
Church. That this Church isa National,though 
not aState,Church is to be seen, prima facie, from 
the common speech of its members, and author- 
itatively, from our XXX1V Article of Religion, 
where the right to alter our Prayer Book is vin- 
dicated by the statement that ‘‘every particular 
or national Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church.”’ 

But to settle all possible doubts and put the 
question at rest, as to implications and inten- 
tions, let a resolution be passed prior to the 
adoption of the name, declaring the reason and 
purpose of such action to be ‘‘that the General 

onvention believes the time hasnow come when 
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this branch of Christ’s Catholic Church should 
authoritatively assume a name indicating its 
status in Christendom, as a national independ- 
ent Church—national in its organization and 
jurisdiction, as being co-terminous with the na- 
tional territory, and independent, not only of 
all other ecclesiastical organizations, but also in 
its relations to the national civil government.” 
With such a declaration standing in the fore- 
front of our action, there could be, I think, no 
room for the misconception you suggest. 

As to your second objection, that the name 
could not be easily abbreviated, nor lend itself to 
popular use, is it not rather an imaginary than 
areal difficulty? Would there not continue but 
two classes among us: one who would still con- 
tinue to speak of ‘the Episcopal Church,” and 
of ‘Episcopalians,’ and the other, the great 
multitude who would also go on just as they 
now do, in calling the Church ‘the Church,”’ 
and its members ‘‘Churchmen,’”’ and without 
the least confusion or misunderstanding as to 
the meaning of these terms? Church periodicals 
would still be known as Tue Livine CHURCH, 
The Church Standard, The Church News, The Church 
Times, etc., and Church clubs will still be organ- 
ized and named, as “The Church’? Club of 
New York, of San Francisco, of Philadelphia, 
etc. But, after all, even if the difficulty was 
more forcible than it really seems to be, should 
it interfere with our giving the Church an offi- 
cial name, euphonious and concise, and, above 
all, true and fully descriptive? 

Hitt Burewin. 


PAPERS FOR ARMY AND NAVY 


To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

I thank you for Tur Living Cuurca for our 
reading-room and hospital, and would suggest 
that many other papers are raising funds 
through their subscribers to place large quan- 
tities of their issues with both army and navy. 
I can easily distribute 100 copies per week of 
Tue Livine CHURCH. 

R. E. Srexeve, chaplain. 

Y. M. C. A., Key West, Florida. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. H. C. Attwater is spending the summer at 
McPherson, Kan. 


The Rev. Hobart Cooke's address for the summer is 
Stevens House. Lake Placid, Essex Co., N. Y. 


The Rev. Charles Alex. Corbitt, late of Racine, has 
been placed by the Bishop in charge of St. Peter’s, 
North La Crosse, and St. Paul’s, Onalaska, Wis. He 
will reside in Onalaska. ; 

The Rev. G. B. Clark, of Bethel, Vt., who has been 
seriously ill for several weeks, is slowly convalescing. 


The Rev. Kenneth M. Deane has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Andrew’s church, St. Louis, Mo., and 
has accepted a call to St. Vaul’s church, Mexico, Mo., 
to take effect July 1, 1898. Address accordingly. 


The Rey. W. OC. Emhardat is spending the summer in 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. David L. Fleming sailed June 16th for 
Manila as chaplain of the 1st Regiment of Colorado 
infantry. 

The Rev. Alfred Wilson Griffin, chaplain of Kem- 
per Hall School,Kenosha, Wis., will officiate at Grace 
church, Chicago, during the months of July and Aug- 
ust. 

Until further notice, the postoffice address of the 
Rev. William M. Grosvenor, D.D., rector of the 
church of the Incarnation, New York, will be New 
Canaan Conn. 


The Rey. Laurens McLure has received the degree 
of S. T.D. from Hobart College. 

At the late convocation of Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Can., the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred upon the Rt. Rev. Will- 
iam W. Niles, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New Hampshire 

The Rev. Douglas Sutton has resigned the mission 
of Darlington, Wis., and removed to the diocese of 
Iowa. where he will have charge of St. Andrew’s, 
Mooar. 

The Rev. Frank Steed will spend his vacation at 
Bala, Muskoka. 

The Rev. H. N. Thompson will spend the month of 
August at West Point, N. Y. 

The Rev. Charles Thorp has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mary’s church, Franklin, La., and is now dioc- 
esan missionary at Mansfield and Natchitoches, with 
residence at Mansfield. 
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The Rev. Howard Ernest Thompson, rector of Em- 
manuel church, Allegheny, Pa., will serve as chap- 
lain for part of the month of August, at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, during the 
regular chaplain’s vacation. 

Died 

HOLBROOK.—Fell asleep in Jesus at Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 7th, 1898, Elizabeth Ashleigh, beloved 
daughter of Edward H. and Emily R. Holbrook. 


LEAKIN.—Entered into rest, at her home, Stoney- 
croft, Lake Roland, Med., April 26, 1898, Anna M., wife 
of the Rev. Dr. George Armistead Leakin, and daugh- 
ter of the late H. and C. Middleton Thiller, of George- 
town, D.C. She was laid in All Saints’ cemetery, 
Friday, April 29, 1898. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.”’ 

MurraAy.—Entered into life eternal,on Monday 
June 13, 1898, the Rev. Gustavus M. Murray, for 
twenty-nine years rector, and for three years rector 
emeritus, of Grace church, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Ordinations 


Sunday, June 26th, at Gambier, Ohio, the following 
members of the graduating class of the Theological 
Department of Kenyon College were ordained to the 
diaconate by Bishop Leonard: George P. Atwater, 
J. H. W. Fortescue-Cole, Charles Wilson Baker, and 
David Wilson Thornberry. The sermon was preached 
by Bishop White, of Indiana. 


In the chapel of the Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va., June 24th, the candidates for the diacon- 
ate from the diocese of Southern Virginia, Messrs. F. 
Bouldin and J. F. Burks, were presented by the Rev. 
C. E. Grammer. and ordained by Bishop Randolph. 
The candidates for tie diaconate from Virginia, 
Messrs. W. N. Clayprook, G. Berkeley Griffith, and 
Charles E. A. Marshall, were presented by the Rev. 
Prof. Wallis, and ordained by Bishop Whittle. The 
Rev. W. H. Laird, and the Rev. R. C. Cowlings were 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Gibson, Prof. 
Wallis presenting them. The Rev. Flournoy Bouldin 
is assigned as the assistant of the Rev. C. B. Bryan, 
of Hampton, and the Rev. J. F. Burks to Accomac 
Co. The Rev. Chas. E. A. Marshall is appointed to 
Luray Co., and the Rev. W. N. Claybrook to Rappa- 
hannock Co. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


EXPERIENCED teacher desires position as gov- 
erness or companion. Music, French, sketching. 
Best references. Box 46, Brighton, Ill. 


FULL graduate desires position. Traveled abroad 
and speaksFrench. Studied in New York and Paris. 
Teaches French, Latin, usual English branches. 
French and literature specialties. Can teach be- 
ginners in music. Address J. W.G., office LIVING 
CHURCH. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced in the organizing and training 
of vested choirs, is open to engagement. Excellent 
disciplinarian, Churchman, and Al references. Or- 
gan recitals and girector of choral association. Ad- 
dress REX, this office. 


COOL BREEZES! 

Old Mission, Mich., on the shores of Grand Traverse 
Bay, combines all the elements desirable for a quiet, 
homelike resort, where one can rest and drink in the 
health-giving breezes of Lake Michigan. Those who 
go once always wish to go again. The Misses Lord, 
of Chicago, have opened Hedden Hall, and can offer 
desirable accommodations, at reasonable rates, to 
all who apply. Terms, $10 a week, or $1.50 per day. 
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The ELditor’s Table 


Kalendar, July, 1898 


3. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green (Red at Even- 

song.) 
25. Sv. JAMES, Apostle. Red. 
31. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Life is a Flower-Garden 


BY GEORGE H. MURPHY 


Life is but a cemetery 
Where we bury, 
Day by day, 
Parts of us in dismal sadness,— 
All our sorrow, all our gladness, 
Deeds of virtue, acts of madness, 
Sin and shame, 
Hope and fame, 
Beneath the clay. 


Gloomy willows shade the graves 
(Grassy waves 
Upon life’s sea) ; 
Mem’ry inthe twilight lingers, 
Beckoning with her spectral fingers: 
Mortal, weep, 
Come back and sleep, 
On Hope’s grave repose your head 
And dream with me 
Among the dead. 


Folly! thus to idly mope, 

Can we bury Hope? 

Hope is a sun,— 
It rises and it sets to rise again 
And fill with light the gloomy hearts of men. 
It robs the past of all its dismal sadness, 
And rouses us to songs of joy and gladness,— 
Till even mem’ry stands with flashing eyes 

And prophesies. 


Life is a garden fair, 
And all your thoughts and deeds 
Are seeds 
Which you are planting there 
That, when death’s golden gate 
Opens, and heaven’s glorious light 
Shines in, 
And angel choirs begin 
The song of welcome, straight— 
Kneeling on the sod— 
You may pluck a flower bright 
And bear it to your God. 


AR is not all horror, at least in our day. 

With the progress of Christian civiliz- 
ation some of its barbarities have been 
eliminated, though we must grieve that it 
has not been reformed altogether by being 
abolished. Inthe July issue of The Forwm 
there is an article on ‘'The Ethics of Mod- 
ern Warfare,’’ which is especially interest- 
ing at this time. It shows that the develop- 
ment of humane sentiments throughout the 
world has greatly mitigated the sufferings 
of war, even while the engines of destruc- 
tion have been increasing in power. Silent 
leges inter arma, is no longer the accepted 
principle. There are laws of war which 
must be respected. To this code we are 
proud to know our own country made the 
most valuable contribution during the Civil 
War, ina manual prepared by Dr. Francis 
Lieber and adopted by our government. 
Beautiful and pathetic, as well as thrilling, 
incidents also occur in war, and these are in 
a measure an offset to its darker side. Our 
present war, of only a few weeks’ duration, 
has brought many of these to light. That 
was a grand response to Hobson’s heroism 
which the Spanish admiral made when he 
informed an anxious nation that the gallant 
officer and his men were safe; and how beau- 
tiful was the treatment which the same ad- 
miral received, when in turn he was a pris- 
oner. No wonder that the crew of the Iowa 
broke into wild cheers as Captain Evans 
handed back the sword which the broken- 
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hearted old admiral had kissed as he offered 
it in surrender. The most pathetic incident, 
and one that will command the admiration 
of the world, was Captain Philip’s order to 
his men on the Texas, when they began to 
cheer at the sinking of a Spanish cruiser: 
‘Don’t cheer, boys, the poor fellows are dy- 
ing.” It ought to touch the hearts of our 
enemies, and we believe it will, when they 
know that ‘Fighting Bob” swung his ship 
out of line in the victorious pursuit of the 
Colon, to save the Spaniards who were burn- 
ing and drowning in their shattered vessels 
along the shore. This was done at imminent 
peril to our men from explosions of shells 
and magazines. 
ih SR 
T the house at Swarthmore, Pa., now 
known as the ‘‘West House,” the place 
where the famous colonial painter, Benja- 
miu West, was born and reared, over a cen- 
tury and a half ago, the Delaware County 
Historical Society held its midsummer 
meeting, June 23d. An interesting part of 
the proceedings was the unveiling of a tab- 
let in the room where he was born. The 
house, now somewhat remodeled from the 
original, was erected in 1724. The old walls 
and quaint architecture are still preserved. 
Mr. Benjamin West, a descendant of the 
fourth generation from Benjamin West, un- 
veiled the tablet. It is of granite, and 
bears the following inscription: 

Benjamin West, P. P. G. Born in this house, tenth 
month 8th, 1738. Placed by Delaware County Histor- 
ical Society, June, 1898. 

Benjamin West went to England, where 
he became a protege of King George IIL., 
and president of the Royal Academy. Sev- 
eral of his canvases are now the property 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. They are: ‘‘Paul and 
Barnabas,” ‘‘Christ Rejected,” and ‘‘Death 
on the Pale Horse”; the latter is regarded 
as his masterpiece. He promised to painta 
suitable picture for the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, at Philadelphia, and ‘‘Christ Healing 
the Sick,” now in the library of that institu- 
tion, is from his, brush. All the foregoing 
pictures are life-size, and the canvases are 
very large. ‘‘Death on the Pale Horse” is 
also known as the ‘‘Opening of the Sixth 
Seal.” Although of Quaker ancestry, his 
remains were interred in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, London. 

pes eo 
The Lifting of Veils in Literature 
FROM The Critic 


In the elder and comparatively guileless days 
of art, ere the beginning of the long and dreary 
dynasty from Zola to Paul Potter, literature 
was divided into two great classes, the litera- 
ture of knowledge and the literature of power. 
But for our own sophisticated generation there 
needs to be a new and safer classification; lit- 
erature that can be read on the veranda, and 
literature which cannot be read there, and 
should not be read anywhere else; or books 
“that no girl would like to see her mother read- 
ing,’? and books which may safely be put in the 
hands of our grandfathers. 

If we may trust the reviewers and a few sam- 
ple pages of books we are content to read by 
proxy, too much of modern bookcraft is a dire 
fulfillment of the prophecy, ‘‘for there is noth- 
ing covered that shall not be revealed, neither 
bid that shall not be known; and that 
which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
be proclaimed upon the housetops.”? In a word, 
our own time, when we are in danger of know- 
ing too much and knowing it too soon, is a re- 
action from the age when our ancestors knew 
too little, and knew it too late. Instead of the 
old line, ‘we are the same that our fathers 
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have been,’’ veracity compels the substitution 
of some equivalent of the German proverb, 
‘-Das Bi ist kluger als die Henne,” or the minnow 
of to-day is wiser than the whale of yesteryear. 
* * * 

Not the least effective part of any theatrical 
performance is the moment when the curtain 
falls. There are books, however, that scarcely 
allow their readers any such freedom and rest, 
The curtain no sooner falls on the stage, tham 
another rises on the actors’ dressing-room. 


Unfortunately, authors and publishers have 
discovered that the novel in which there are no: 
reserves is the novel which sells—and here it is 
only fair to acknowledge that the best known 
publishers of our country have generally per- 
sisted in issuing only uncompromisingly decent 
books. But there is always some publisher who 
has his price, and his financial returns tempt 
other publishers. So it comes to pass that there 
is a steady invrease in the production of gues- 
tionable books, and with the publication of 
every such work arise its defenders, ready to. 
crusk all objections and objectors with strong 
tables from their own little Sinai of art. Mean- 
time, the infe2tious volume goes its way, not 
into the hands of the discriminating few who 
are oblivious of everything in it but its art, but 
chiefly into the hands of the curious many, who 
read it for entirely different reasons, not more 
transcendental, we may rightly infer, than the 
motives which inspire the readers of yellow 
journals. Not even the most belligerent dev- 
otee of the famous Italian who ‘speaks so 
loud ove hears him well only at a distance,’’ 
would maintain that it was a sudden and over- 
whelming appreciation of that author’s art 
which accounts for the enormous. sales of his 
best known novel. But granting the existence, 
in that book, of some very rarefied and sub- 
limated form of art, comprehensive only to a 
highly evolved order of intellect, is not the mor- 
al risk incurred by the great mass of undiscern- 
ing readers a large price to pay for the hypo- 
thetical benefit accruing to those highly cul- 
tured few? Every reader in a greater or less. 
degree, according to the power of his imagina- 
tion, lives through, in mind, experiences of the 
characters of whom he reads. If those experi- 
ences are vile and degrading, they as surely 
contaminate the thought as the record of noble 
and heroic deeds stimulates the mind to high 
endeavor. Unluckily, it is true that those who. 
would be least injured by pernicious books are 
the ones who have no desire t) read them—and 
there are such—let scoffers say what they will 
—who would as deliberately wade through a 
mud-puddle as to read a book whose pages were 
known to contain impure thoughts and images. 
To be perfectly candid, is there any good reason 
why one should not be as fastidious about the 
company he keeps in books as in real life? Why, 
then, should one associate with an ink-begotten 
hero beyond the page where his communica- 
tions are such as would not be tolerated in se- 
lect circlesin real life? But with the strange 
inconsistepcy of mortals, characters who in 
flesh and blood would be ejected from a respect- 
able house by primitive methods, when typo- 
graphically incarnated, are coddled in ladies’ 
boudoirs in thousands of homes and allowed to 
associate with the younger members of the 
household.* 

Not long ago, a well-known English author 
who knows how to write clean stories that hold 
his readers rigid with interest, wrote for a pop- 
ular magazine an articleon his ‘‘favorite novel.”’ 
With British candor, which might have served 
a better end than to increase the circulation of 
the book he singled out, he confessed his favo- 
rite was—well, the same reason that might have 
justified him in withholding its name, will re- 
strain the present writer. For the benefit of 
those who have read the book, it may be known 
by these signs: It is chiefly celebrated for its 


*It should not beinferred that any of the charges in 
this article are brought against wisely conscientious. 
authors who have written books containing necessa- 
ry (and therefore proper) physiological information, 
given in a proper manner. E. B. S. 
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indecency and a rather neatly turned sentence 
about a tear with which the recording angel 
blotted out the entry of an oath. Hardly hada 
day passed after the magazine mentioned had 
reached its subscribers, when there was a great 
deman@ for the favorite book of the English 
novelist. One bright young miss, in her teens, 
could hardly be dissuaded from borrowing it, 
though she was assured that two random pages 
of the book had sufficed her adviser, and two 
would undoubtedly fill her with such disgust 
that she would never open it again. Itis the old 
story of the Garden of Eden, full of all manner 
of wholesome fruit, and Eve “sighing for a 
knurly pippin’’ which subsequently deprives 
her of Paradise. 

No one can deny that there are more good books 
than any oneman or woman can read properly. 
But from the clamorous ado that is sometimes 
made over the pippin variety of literature, and 
the excessive adulation of some particular 
flavor which an expert taster professes to dis- 
cover in it, one would infer that it was the most 
marvelous growth in the whole Eden of litera- 
ture. There are probably few sentences in the 
English language which have been so extrava- 
gantly lauded as the one—penned by the very 
reverend sentimental gusher—to which allusion 
has already been made. One cannot help won- 
dering if half as much notice would ever have 
been taken of it had it occurred in a decent 
book. When it is possible to row out ina boat 
in a fresh river and pick all the water-lilies we 
can carry, why should we wade neck-deep 
through a miry bog to pick one, different in no 
respect save for its more slimy stem? 

We should indignantly resent the audacity of 
one who came into our house and hung on our 
walls pictures that filled us with loathing. But 
the offence of the morbid realist who hangs re- 
pulsive pictures in the mind is far greater, for 
these cannot be taken down, and scarcely may 
be veiled by the mercifulyears. In spite of all 
quibbling and fencing in the nameof art, we are 
facing a grave problem in the present tendency 
on the part of authors to write and translate 
books which are known among publishers as 
“off color.’’ There may be no significance in 
the fact that the nations which have produced 
the most miry masterpieces of literature are the 
most morally corrupt nations of the earth; but 
the fact may justify alittle more caution on the 
part of authors, publishers,and readers. Now 
that it is widely understood that nothing 
swells the circulation of a book so much as 
qualities which challenge its suppression, even 
the righteous author—especially if there is 
some poverty mingled with his righteousness— 
is sorely tempted to slacken the reins of pro- 
priety, while the second, third, and fourth rate 
authors dispense with reins altogether. 

One of the most hopeless features of the case 
is the victim’s unconsciousness of his own de- 
moralization. There is, in nearly every in- 
stance, a literary uausea, like that accompany- 
ing the first experiment with tobacco, which 
follows the first reading of a rank book. But 
with the tenth or twelfth volume of the kind 
some readers have passed the shockable stage. 
They have seen ‘‘The thing too much,” and find 
life stale before they are out of their twenties. 

**You won’t mind it at all after you have been 
in here half an hour,’’ was the grimly consoling 
assurance of the officer who accompanied Ken- 
nan to a Siberian prison, in which the air was 
so vile that the explorer knew no adjective 
that could adequately describe it. Such, in 
brief, is the experience of those who breathe 
for any length of time the air wafted from the 
guano Parnassus of modern literature. Theair 
is bad, but they do not mind it. 

The freedom of the press is one of our most 
vaunted blessings. But our boast may end in 
shame if one by one every veil that should 
screen the sanctities of life, and protect us from 
a useless revelation of its atrocities, is torn 
aside. What the brown, worm-inhabited earth 
would be without its mantle of grass or snow, 
or thesky without clouds,twilight, or darkness, 
that would existence become without reserves, 
illusions, or ideals. ELLEN BurNSs SHERMAN, 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Bases of Religious Belief: Historic and Ideal. 
By Charles M. Tyler, D. D. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Prof. Tyler, in this useful outline, to quote 
his own words, ‘thas aimed to give simply a res- 
ume of the conclusions of modern thought” on 
the subject of religion in its widest extent. The 
work falls into two grand divisions: (1) The 
historic basis of religious belief, and (2) Ideal 
bases of religious belief. ‘“‘The Definition of 
Religion” is the subject of the opening chapter, 
and in the search for a formula in which to ex- 
press the content of universal religion, Dr. 
Tyler passes in review the definitions of some 
of the more noted of his predecessors in this 
branch of learning. After setting aside some 
of them as inadequate, others as excessive or 
misleading, he thus formulates his own views: 
“Religion is the consciousness of a mysterious 
higher Power or Powers upon whom man feels 
himself to be dependent, and with whom he de- 
sires to become united, in order to secure his 
present and future well-being.’’ Next are dis- 
cussed with clearness and learning, ‘‘'The Pre- 
historic and Historic Data and their Bearing 
upon the Study of Religion,” ‘‘The Beginning of 
Human History,” and ‘‘The Psychological Gen- 
esis of Religion.’? These are, it hardly need be 
said, some of the subjects that have engaged 
the attention of philosophers and the great re- 
ligious teachers of our times, for ‘‘religion in its 
essence can be understood only by a study of its 
origins and its historical development.’ Dr. 
Tyler, in treating of the above topics, discusses 
many of the questions raised by the anthropol- 
ogists and other students of physical nature in 
its wider aspects. He states that ‘‘the doctrine 
of the Fall of man is not bound up with the an- 
thropological question. That man has risen 
from animality, is as yet only a probability of 
science,’’ but were it shown to be true, still ‘‘he 
has a divine origin.’’ In the second, larger di- 
vision of the work, Prof. Tyler discusses with 
much ability the ‘‘Metaphysical Grounds of 
Religious Belief, the Ethical and /sthetical 
Grounds.”’? The concluding chapter, on ‘‘The 
Ultimate Ground, or God Revealed in Human 
Progress,’’ contains many beautiful thoughts on 
the course of religion down the ages, in which 
God never left himself without witness within 
and without His children. Dr. Tyler concludes 
his outline thus: ‘‘Weshall have pursued this 
study of religion in vain, if we have not been 
led along these paths of reflection to more clear- 
ly discern that Majestic Person who, Brother, 
Friend, Teacher, Saviour, perfectly reveals the 
Divine, and wears the crown of the ages.” 
Now that there isa growing and wide-spread 
interestin universal religion, our readers may 
be glad to have their attention called to this 
very useful work. It is worthy of study and 
a place on our bookshelves. 


The Story of C.E. Z. M.S. 
New York: 


Behind the Pardah. 
Work in India. By Irene H. Barnes. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This work is both timely and instructive. In 

the former respect, because there is so much 

said and written of the excellence of the reli- 
gious systems of India, and in the latter, because 
the picture unfolded of the condition of women 
under these systems is plainly shown to be de- 
grading, inhuman, and slavish to an alarming 
degree. The work of the Church of England 

Zenana Missionary Society has been written up 

time and again since its inauguration in 1851. 

This book gives an exhaustive account of it. 

To those who are ignorant of zenana work we 

commend the book highly. To those who are 

disposed to accept esoteric Buddhism, so-called 

Theosophy, and other mystic systems of the 

East, a perusal of this book will be convincing 

proof that for women, especially, there is noth- 

ing in the religions of India that is elevating, 
humanizing, orgodlike. The barbaric treatment 
of widows, often children of a tender age, the 
immorality that is practiced behind the Pardah 
that separates the women from the rest of the 
world, is simply incredible, and would not be 
tolerated in a Christian country like our own. 
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The book bears all the evidences of simple truth,. 
and is written in an attractive style. Tne illus- 
trations are very helpful, and the welcome 
given to the Christian women who work behind 
the Pardah is written to a large extentin their 
own words. If Miss Barnes’ work does no more 
than attract attention to the C. E. Z. M.S., she 
will doubtless feel well repaid for her labor. 


Lays of Iona. and other Poems. By the Rev. S. J. 
Stone, Rector of All Hallows’-on-the-Wall, London, 
E.C. London & New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. 361. Price, $2. 

The Church of England has numbered amongst 
her clergy some of the truest poets whom the 
world has ever produced. Such great names as 
Herbert, Keb'e, Newman, Kingsley, come at 
once to mind. To these must be added the name 
of the author of the above book. We do not see 
how his claim to such rank can be denied. Asa 
writer of hymns, he has already gained the 
highest place, such of his compositions as ‘tThe 
Church’s One Foundation,’? and ‘‘Weary of 
earth,’’ being prime favorites. The contents of 
this volume relate chiefly to that sacred cradle 
of British Christianity, Iona,and the chief of 
the saints who dwelt there, Columba. The 
author’s purpose is to impress upon his readers 
the truth that the vitality and force of 
British Christianity originated from Celtic 
rather than Roman sources, and that we are 
profoundly influenced by them to-day. This is 
strikingly shown in such verses as the follow-- 
ing: 

‘* Say ye the Celtic Church is gone, 
As fancies change, or friends forget? 
The Celtic Church lives on, lives on! 
The Celtic Church is with us yet. 


** Columba’s bare Iona lies, 
As he foresaw, a cattle barn. 

Lie stark beneath Northumbrian skies 
The bones of Aidan’s Lindisfarne. 


‘These things are gone. Let them be gone; 
These be notests of calm and storm; 

It is the spirit that lives on— 
The pure great heart beneath the form, 


* The heart unchanged ’neath any skies, 
The giant’s heart within the child, 
Patient in zeal, in fervor wise, 
The sternly sweet, the gravely mild; 


‘“ That is not gone. It lives anew 
In sons more countless than of el4; 
O’er islands wider than they knew 
It holds the rod of charm it held. 


‘« Say not the Celtic Church is gone, 

Like sunset gleam from mountain’s brow; 
The Celtic soul lives on, lives on, 

The old pure heart is beating now.”’ 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By the Rey. 
J. Skinner, D.D. 2 vols. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1 10 per volume. 

These two small volumes, of the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and College series, are packed 
full of information and helpful notes relative to 
the Prophet Isaiah, his times, and prophetic 
writings. Dr. Skinner is well known among 
Biblical scholars, and has earned a name for 
exact and careful scholarship. He brings, there- 
fore, to his work the necessary qualifications. 
for putting in a short and pithy manner well 
arranged and well digested information. The 
reader will find within the covers of these mod- 
est little volumes aid and suggestive notes that. 
some more elaborate and expensive commen- 
taries fail to supply. The first volume covers 
the first thirty-nine chapters, and the second 
continues to the close of the book. Regarding 
the chapters treated in the second volume, Dr. 
Skinner says: ‘Critical writers generally as- 
sign them toan anonymous prophet living in. 
the latter part of the Babylonian exile. 

It would, however, be a mistake to allow this. 

critical question to dominate the inquiry into 

the nature and teaching of the prophecy. 

The proper course obviously is first of all to 

gain as clear an idea as possible of the prophecy 

itself, and then to consider what light is thereby 
thrown on its origin.» We have quoted Dr. 

Skinner’s own words to show our readers the: 

spirit in which he approaches this much-contro- 

verted question as to authorship. 
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A Hero in Homespun. A Tale of the Loyal South. 
By William E. Barton. Boston and New York: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Price, $1.50. 

‘“‘A Hero in Homespun”? is a story of the Civil 
War, replete with stirring incidents. The char- 
acters are commonplace folk—the mountaineers 
of East Tennessee, who were loyal to the Union 
in a time when self-sacrifice and patriotic devo- 
tion were greatly needed. Dr. Barton has spent 
mavy years in the Soush, though a Bostonian, 
and he knows ‘‘how great is the need of charity 
in our judgments upon those to whom the war 
involved such momentous choices as it did the 
people of the South.”” We have a heroine in 
homespun, as well as a hero, and the story ends 
with their wedding, ‘‘standing under the flag, 
where they both had earned the right to stand.”’ 
We bespeak for them the cordial recognition 
they well deserve. 

The Man Who Outlived Himself. By Albion W. 
Tourgee. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

(Price, 75 cents. 

Judge Tourgee’s new book is made up of three 
stories, all unlike the author’s previous work. 
The first, the title story, tells of a man who be- 
‘came mentally unbalanced through financial 
trouble—losing his identity completely for ten 
years—and deserting his wife and daughter. 
When consciousness finally returned he had to 
face the problem as to whether he should make 
himself known to those who had long mourned 
him as dead. This study of the loss and gain 
of mental balance is extremely interesting, and 
not at all unwholesome. The other stories are 
“Poor Jael Pike’’ and ‘'The Grave of Tante 
Angelique’’—both readable, and suited espe- 
cially to an idle hour in summer, or to a railway 
journey. 

Short Studies of Familiar Bible Texts. By 
Blackford Condit, D. D. Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. Price, $1. 

The aim of these short studies is to call atten- 
tion to the many familiar Bible texts which are 
(1) misunderstood on account of being mistrans- 
lated in our English version; and (2) misused on 
account of being misinterpreted; and (3) abused 
‘on account of being misquoted. Dr. Condit, by 
reference to the original Hebrew and Greek, 
attempts to rectify the many mistakes which 
he believes to be in vogue, both in our common 
version and exegesis. To the reader who may 
not have access to commentaries and critical 
writings, the book may have some value. 


Periodicals 


The contents of the July Century are largely 
associated with current interests. It opens with 
a story of the times, ‘‘By Order of the Admiral,”’ 
by Winston Churchill, author of ‘‘The Celeb- 
rity.”? Itis illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
‘There are two articles on ‘‘Confederate Com- 
merce-Destroyers.’’ Colonel John Taylor Wood, 
-commander of the vessel, tells of ‘‘The Talla- 
hassee’s Dash into New York Waters,’’ while 
G. Terry Sinclair describes ‘“'The Eventful 
Cruise of the ‘Florida.’ ’’ Stephen Bonsal], late 
of the American Legation at Madrid, writes of 
“Holy Week in Seville,” with illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. Cornelia Dearth, in ‘‘An Ar- 
tistic Treasure from Spain,’’ describes the re- 
-covery of a fine antique bust at Elche, a photo- 
graphic reproduction of which accompanies the 
article. Poultney Bigelow gives a resume of 
‘Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm,’’ writing from 
intimate personal knowledge of the aspirations 
of the Emperor, and his realizations of them. A 
drawing by the Emperor accompanies the arti- 
cle. Henry Eckford briefly considers ‘*Wilhelm 
Il. as Art Patron,’’ and a photograph shows the 
Emperor in a costume of the time of Frederick 
the Great, with the artist Menzel. Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd who went to Northern Japan in 
1896 with the Amherst eclipse party, contributes 
a paper entitled, ‘‘In Aino-Land,’’ in which she 
describes a wild, hairy race, almost unknown to 
the Western world. James Bryce is repre- 
sented by an important essay, in which he 
analyzes the conception of ‘‘Equality,’ and ex- 
amines how far it can be realized politically, so- 
cially, and economically. 


The Living Church 


The German Emperor occupies a prominent 
place in several of the magazines this month. 
The Cosmopolitan devotes its frontispiece and 
opening article to him, written by an American- 
born German who is full of admiration for the 
Kaiser. The illustrations present the Emperor 
at all ages and under varied circumstances. 
“The Government in War Time,” is the title of 
a paper descriptive of the business processes of 
the executive departments of the nation. ‘‘With 
the Waiting Army,’ “Scenes in a Cartridge 
Factory,” and ‘The Engineering Problem of 
Aerial Torpedoes,” by Hudson Maxim, are all in 
touch with the war spirit of the day. 


In the July St. Nicholas all boys and girls will 
be interested in ‘SSome Ships of Our Navy,” a 
series of fifteen pictures of representative 
American war vessels, reproduced from photo- 
graphs. Lieutenant Philip Andrews, U.S. N. 
describes the ‘Ceremonies and Etiquette of a 
Man-of-War,” showing the honors with which 
distinguished visitors are received on board, the 
different kinds of salutes, etc. In ‘‘The Stamp- 
Act Box,”’ David Walker Woods, Jr., tells of the 
part that unpopular and unjust taxes have had 
in causing two American wars. He also de- 
scribes a treasured possession of his family, the 
quaint old box in which the Stamp-Act of 1765 
was brought to this country. H. A. Ogden, the 
artist,writes of ‘‘A Great Republican at Court,”’ 
giving incidents of Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s 
embassy to France. St. Nicholas’ class in geog- 
raphy is given a new lesson in ‘‘Uncle Sam's 
‘Farm’ in Canada,” by C. W. P. Banks. It will 
surprise many people to learn that America 
owns a large section of country north of its 
main boundary and adjoining the Lake of the 
Woods. Its ownership is due to a lack of infor- 
mation on the part of the commissioners who 
drew the boundary line between the two coun- 
tries. Frank R. Stockton ends his series, ‘‘The 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast,’’ with the 
typical career of Captain Kidd. There are 
many verses and jingles, and the usual profu- 
sion of pictures. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Standard 


NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION.—There is some 
very funny newspaper illustration these days. 
The pictures of fleets huddled up together, with 
scarcely a cable’s length between them, headed 
in all sorts of directions, so that if the ships 
were real there would be about six collisions in 
five minutes, may perhaps be excused on the 
ground of artistic license. But when it comes 
to putting those ridiculous little newspaper dis- 
patch boats right in the middle of everything— 
battle, bombardment, practice drill, or recon- 
noitreing cruise—the reader feels justified in 
protesting. Then we are shown a picture with 
the dispatch boat in the midst of the fray a 
mile or more distant, while the drawing pur- 
ports to be made on the dispatch boat aforesaid. 
Asa matter of fact, the newspaper boats are 
seldom allowed to remain within hailing dis- 
tance of the warships, and never when there 
is fighting going on; at night they are required 
to keep at least five miles away. It is suffi- 
ciently creditable for the enterprising corre- 
spondents to scrape up what little news they do 
at long range; the pleasing fancy displayed in 
the sketches does not add to the effect. 


The Spectator (London) 

RETRIBUTION.—We expect a terrible outbreak 
in Spain, and our judgment is in no way modi- 
fied by the statements that the ruling classes of 
the cities expect nothing of the kind, that they 
believe the army can and will protect them, and 
that the tide of amusement shows as deep a vol- 
ume as ever. The theatres were all open in 
Paris while the tumbrils were rolling toward 
the guillotine, and would be open next week if 
the plague were carrying off 500 men a day. We 
pity the Queen Regent who is a good woman, 
and a brave; we pity the present government, 
which has been guilty only of untruthfulness, 
and is possibly untruthful to itself, as well as 
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to its supporters; and we pity Spain itself, 
which is responsible only for part of its misfor- 
tunes; but if there is one truth more certain 
than another, it is that men inherit misfortunes 
as well as fortunes; or, as the old Hebrew put it, 
that “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.’’ The past 
treatment by Spain of her trans-marine pos- 
sessions has earned for her the retribution 
which is now falling on a generation which, ex- 
cept by its indifference—an indifference shown 
in the second appointment of Gen. Weyler 
—has not earned the penalties it will suffer. 
The Spaniards may point to the Indian mutiny 
as proof that insurgents may rise upon the 
guiltless; but when the Sepoys sprang at our 
throats, tens of thousands of other Sepoys took 
service with us to put their countrymen down. 
Are there ten men not pure Spaniards in all the 
colonies who will stand to the death by Spain? 
The Presbyterian Banner 


REAL F'REEDOM.—But there are yet still greater 
heights of freedom. The truest liberty is nov 
outward, but inward. A man may be free out- 
side, and yet bea slave inside. No fetters may 
be upon his hands, and yet there may be fetters 
on his mind and heart. Ignorance, prejudice, 
evil feelings, passion, bad habits, are forms of 
bondage more abject and fatal than the slave 
driver’s lash. A man is not really free until he 
is free in his soul, until he knows the truth and 
lives according to the laws of righteousness. 
The highest liberty is obedience to the right. 
There is no antagonism between such obedience 
and freedom, but the fullest harmony; the one 
is the means of the other. The steel track does 
not restrict the liberty of the locomotive, but 
gives it all the liberty it has. When the loco- 
motive leaves the track, its liberty is gone. So 
truth and right do not restrict a man’s liberty, 
but conserve and enlarge it; when he begins to 
violate these, his freedom of soul is impaired. 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’’ The soul is free only when its 
desires coincide with its duties, and all its ac- 
tivities flow in one unbroken, unimpeded 
stream. Then the soul desires to do only what 
it ought to do, no sense of restriction binds it, 
all its impulses are harmonized into one music, 
and it enters into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. Letour national banner onour In- 
dependence Day float out upon the breeze; let 
martial music swell upon the air in commemora- 
tion of our political liberty. Let the stars of 
freedom flash out on Cuba’s flag. But let us not 
think our workis done. There are yet starry 
heights of freedom stretching far above us. As 
a nation and as individuals, we bave not yet at- 
tained, but must keep climbing and battling 
along the path of truth and righteousness, 
towards the crown of that blessed liberty which 
shall make us free indeed. 

The Outlook 


Nort aND Soutru.—For three decades the 
two sections have been steadily, by a kind of 
elemental drift, coming together, through more 
intimate acquaintance, fuller information, and 
growing respect. Here and there, North and 
South, there have been occasional and individ- 
ual expressions of the old sectional feeling, but 
these expressions have been significant mainly 
as bringing out the general determination to 
bury the bitter memories of the great struggle 
behind a common devotion to the Union, and a 
common recognition of the fact that it is, not 
only in word, but in history, one and indivisi- 
ble. The war with Spain will bring many com- 
pensations in its train, but it will leave no more 
beneficent result behind it, than the final oblit- 
eration of the traces of the civil strife, the final 
fusing together of all parts of the country into 
one indivisible nation. Such an achievement 
within the lifetime of a single generation, after 
one of the most terrible wars in history, is 
itself what Dr. Gladden happily called it, “a 
moral miracle.’’ It isa miracle for the healing 
of the nation, and it is, therefore, a miracle of 
hope. It shows, in anoble way, the moral power 
of the nation, its inherent capacity for great- 
ness. 
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The household 


Opportunities 


HE sermon had been an earnest and im- 

pressive one. It had seemed to come 
from a heart keenly alive to a pastor's re- 
sponsibility, and appealed, without doubt, to 
many of his hearers. It touched some to 
tears, who afterwards walked down the 
aisles chatting gaily. It was probably a 
representative audience, and some of the 
seed fell in the wayside, some in stony 
places, some among the thorns, while per- 
haps a little fell on good ground—at least 
the minister hoped so,as he somewhat wear- 
ily left the church. 

The sermon lingered in the mind of Miss 
Edwards with an unusual persistency as she 
walked home with her brother; it remained 
there doing dinner, and still haunted her as 
she sat down to enjoy the quiet afternoon. 
‘“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these,” was the text, and it had 
so stirred Miss Edwards’ heart that she re- 
viewed her life as she sat alone, and felt 
convicted. She led amost orderly life, hav- 
ing no cares greater than could arise from 
the superintendence of two well-trained 
servants who needed little supervision. She 
had money in abundance, health, and an af- 
fectionate brother who cared for no society 
but hers and his books. Her home was 
daintily and luxuriously filled with choice 
books, pictures, and all the adornments 
which beautify the modern house. Her 
days were: uneventful, monotonous, some 
thought, and marveled at the life she led 
when she could have had so many pleasures; 
but a quiet life suited her. In an unac- 
countable way, the morning sermon had 
roused her to a self-examination whose re- 
sults were far from flattering. When had 
she done the most trifling thing for another? 
True, she gave generously to missions and 
all good causes, but had she done any per- 
sonal work for the Master in the past year, 
in two years, in all her life? She could not 
recall any. She had rather shirked such 
opportunities, she reflected, and had been 
too much of a recluse to come in contact 
with suffering humanity. What would her 
life be worth at the last day, when she 
would be judged for all the deeds she had 
done? Alas! was hers not a merely nega- 
tive life of ease within the four walls of 
home? 

Her brother’s entrance interrupted the 
flow of thought, but did not altogether ban- 
ish the new resolves that had sprung up. 

The following day Miss Edwards entered 
a room in which she found one of her sery- 
ants and a girl who had been engaged to 
help with the annual house-cleaning. 

“Jane,” said Miss Edwards, noticing that 
arug in the room was considerably worn, 
“that rug is not fit to use again. You had 
better get rid of it, I hardly know how.” 

Happening to look at the new girl, she 
detected a gleam in her eyes, and a new 
thought came to her. 

‘Perhaps you could use it, would you like 
to have it?” asked Miss Edwards, and she 
was hardly prepared for the eager response: 

‘Oh, yes’m, can I really?” 

‘Yes, it is of no use here. 
home?” 

‘Yes, Jack and me live together—my 
brother.” 

“Ts Jack older than you?” 

‘“‘No’m, he is four years younger, he is 
fourteen.” 


Have you a 


‘Are you out every day?” 

‘“‘Most every day, but Jack is home some; 
he does jobs for folks, whatever he can get. 
My, but he’ll like this,” glancing at the 
rug. 

‘“Why, does he care for such things?” 
asked Miss Edwards, in surprise. 

‘That he does. You see, I’ll put the lit- 
tle table on it,and that part of the room will 
be our parlor. I paid twenty cents for the 
table last week, and Jack said it made our 
room look like folks’ houses.” 

‘‘How many rooms have you?” asked Miss 
Edwards, becoming interested. 

“Two. Jack sleeps in a little room, t’aint 
as big as your bath room, and then I sleep 
in the other, and we eat there and cook and 
sit. ’Taint very nice, but this rug will fix 
it up handsome.” 

The entrance of her servant stopped any 
further conversation, but Miss Edwards 
went away contrasting the girl’s home with 
her own. Strange to say, she was interest- 
ed in Maggie and her brother, and that 
evening she questioned Jane concerning 
them, but found that Jane knew little 
about them, though she spoke well of Mag- 
gie’s work and willingness. 


The next day Maggie said shyly: ‘‘That 
rug looks elegant, Miss.” 
‘Does it? Iam glad you think so. Does 


Jack like it?” 

Indeed, yes. He thinks itis fine, and now 
he wants a lamp more than ever.” 

‘‘A lamp!” 

“Yes’m. Hesees them in the windows, 
and sometimes he peeps in and comes and 
tells me how nice it must be to sit by it. I 
am going to try and get one, for I think it 
will help save Jack.” 

‘Save him!” echoed Miss Edwards. 

‘Yes. Jack is a good boy,” loyally, ‘‘but 
the boys around there are bad, and I’m 
afraid for him. Thsy go intaverns and beg 
or steal drinks. Jack says he never has, 
and I believe him, but you see I’m afraid all 
the time,” lowering her voice impressively in 
her increasing earnestness, ‘‘and if I have a 
lamp on that stand, I believe Jack will stay 
home evenings. Anyway, I’m going to try 
te? 

‘Does he always go out in the evening?” 

“Mostly,” reluctantly. ‘‘You see there 
ain’t nothing at home for -him to do, and he 
says all the other rooms are prettier than 
ours. When he ain’t with the boys, I think 
he goes and looks in some of the fine houses 
to see the pretty things. You see, Miss, the 
saloons are bright and pretty, and I’m 
afraid all the time Jack will take a liking 
for them because they are so much nicer 
than home.” 

“Sometimes the most trifling act is just 
what is needed to help or save another,” 
rang in Miss Edwards’ ears, echoes of the 
sermon. She was greatly impressed with 
Maggie’s realization of the situation. Could 
it be that a lamp was just what was needed 
to save a soul? 

When the day was over Miss Edwards 
called Maggie, and the latter found her be- 
fore a table on which were a basket and a 
very pretty lamp. 

‘“Maggie,” she said, ‘‘Iam going to give 
you this lamp, for Jack’s sake.” 

The girl stood almost transfixed; her eyes 
opened wide, first with surprise, and then 
oy. 

: von my!’ she gasped, ‘‘but not for noth- 
ing. I'll take it instead of wages.” 

‘No, Maggie, you are a poor girl, and I 
would be taking the bread out of your 


mouth. Itis my gift. I give it to help you 
in saving Jack. I’m interested in him, and 
I can see that he is in danger, and if a lamp- 
can be the means of saving him it will be at. 
a small cost.” 

The lamp was really a beautiful one, and 
had been prized by the owner. She first in- 
tended giving a plain lamp, thinking it 
would be more suitable, but as she reflected 
on Jack’s character as it had been por- 
trayed by Maggie, she decided to give the 
best. Ifthe lamp meant so much to Jack, 
it must be a choice one to lead him up to- 
the higher life, of which, to him, it was the 
symbol. Perhaps just because it was so 
dainty and so far superior to the rest of his 
home it would act asa magnet, drawing him 
on and on, and lifting him to itslevel. So 
Maggie carried it home in the basket, de- 
lighted beyond measure. 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto Me,” 
came floating into Miss Edwards’ mind. She- 
wondered if Maggie overestimated the in- 
fluence the lamp would exert over her 
brother. It was hardly likely, for she knew 
him well, she had watched him, and there- 
was evidently an earnest desire on her part 
to carry out a long-cherished plan. 


The next day she came to Miss Edwards. 
with shining eyes. 

“You'd ought to have seen Jack when I 
showed him the lamp,” she exclaimed. 

‘“What did he do?” 

“He didn’t know what to do at first, he. 
was so tickled. He could hardly wait till 
night to light it, but I told him we couldn’t 
burn oil in day time. He stayed home all 
evening.” 

‘‘What did he do with himself?” queried 
Miss Edwards. 

‘‘He just sat and looked at the lamp—we:- 
both did—and talked. He went out on the 
pavement and looked in, and he said it 
looked like rich people’s houses, only it 
didn’t have such pretty pictures and things. 
He says he is going to have the other things 
some day.” 

‘Ts that what he is planning?” 

‘‘He’s always planning that. I’ve told him 
about you and your brother, you know, how 
nice you live, and how pretty the house is, 
and he says him and me will live like that 
some day in our house. I don’t expect it,” 
with an amused laugh, ‘but he likes to talk 
that way, and if he has them ideas in his 
head it won't hurt him, and it will make him 
work hard, and then he won’t have no time: 
for bad boys.”’ 

There it was again, this girl’s wonderful 
insight. Miss Edwards looked at her 
thoughtfully, and determined that she must 
see this Jack who was such an object of 
affection to Maggie, and who very evident- 
ly had something in him. The dove of the 
beautiful implanted within him to such a 
remarkable degree, considering his life and 
surroundings, was something that greatly 
surprised Miss Edwards. 

‘Does Jack read?” she asked. 

‘‘Not much. You see we don’t have much 
to read,” apologetically; ‘‘he can’t read very 
well, and it takes him too long to spell the 
words. Il’vealways had to work and had no 
time to look after him,or I would have made 
him learn better. Thatday Maggie finished 
her work for Miss Edwards, and upon leav- 
ing, she was told by the latter that she would 
like to visit her home. Maggie gladly di- 
rected her to the place. Two days later 
Miss Edwards found her way to the alley in 
which Maggie lived, and as she approached 
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the place her attention was attracted by | and out again in some confusion, but he said, brother and myself, and that you often plan 


what two boys were saying. They sat ona 
box against a house, and seemed to be hay- 
ing a discussion. She heard one say em- 
phatically: 

‘No, I won’t. I’m goin’ to stay home to- 
night.” 

“What are you goin’ to stay home fur, are 
you goin’ to be a sissy?” 

‘Tt’s a heap nicer than sneakin’ around 
corners dodgin’ the police.” 

“Td like to know what you can do at 
home, poked up in an ugly old room,” with 
‘renewed scorn. 

‘‘*Tain’t ugly, it’s pretty,” indignantly; 
then forgetting his anger for a moment in 
his desire to tell his good fortune, he said 
eagerly, ‘‘We’ve got the grandest lamp in 
‘our room you ever see, it’s fit fora king; 
and a rug and a table. I’m going to stay 
home and enjoy them, I ain’t goin’ with 
you.” 

Miss Edwards had been enabled to hear 
this much of their conversation because she 
was uncertain whether to go further, and 
had halted. She was convinced of what she 
had at first suspected, that the boy who was 
‘so determined to stay at home that evening 
was Jack. She turned involuntarily, and 
‘could easily tell by the expressive faces 
which was Jack and which his scornful com- 
panion,the one being doggedly determined, 
and the other contemptuous. Neither one 
noticed her, and she knocked on Maggie’s 
-door unobserved. 


Miss Edwards had provided herself with 
some papers and magazines which she 
thought would attract Jack, and she placed 
them on the little table on which stood the 
wonderful lamp, a veritable Aladdin’s lamp 
if it was the means of keeping Jack at home 
‘in the evenings. Miss Edwards was more 
hopeful of its doing so since she had seen 
the look of dogged determination on Jack’s 
face, although that element in his character 
might have equal power in a wrong direc- 
‘tion. Maggie was delighted to see her vis- 
itor, and at once told her that Jack would 
soon be home. 

“T hope he will come, for I want to talk 
‘with him,” said Miss Edwards, and the 
words were scarcely uttered when the door 
burst open and a boy rushed in. Maggie an- 
nounced their visitor, and although the in- 
troduction was awkwardly made, and ac- 
knowledged with equal awkwardness, Jack 
-doffed his cap, and betrayed an interest in 
the visitor that he did not know how to ex- 
press. Miss Edwards found it hard to get 
replies as she talked with him, beyond yes 
and no. Finally, she ceased generalizing, 
and said: 

‘Jack, would you like to get some work?” 

‘‘What kind?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘““Work that will be steady and there will 
be a chance for the right kind of a boy to be 
raised from one position to another until he 
reaches the top.’ 

Miss Edwards wisely appealed to his am- 
bition, and she noticed a gleam in his eyes 
which betrayed a greater interest than his 
somewhat dogged expression led her to ex- 
pect. She proceeded quietly: 

‘‘My brother needs a boy, and I persuaded 
him to try you, if you wantit. I promise you 
that if you fulfill your duties faithfully you 
will be rewarded.” 

Maggie’s face was flushed,and she glanced 
excitedly from Jack to Miss Edwards and 
back to Jack, exclaiming: 

“Oh, Jack!” 

Jack rammed his hands into his pockets 


decidedly: 

“Of course I’ll take it, and thank you.” 

Miss Edwards looked pleased, and directed 
him to her brother’s place, telling him to go 
there the following day. She scribbled a 
few words on her card, and told him to give 
that to her brother. 

‘“‘Jack,” she then said, ‘‘Maggie tells me 
you have a great desire to live like my 


your future home.” 

Jack looked embarassed, and so did Mag- 

| gie, but she laughed. 

“Tf you are the boy I take you to be,” 
continued Miss Edwards, ‘“‘there is a chance 
for you to carry out those plans some day, 
but you will have to be industrious and hon- 
est, and keep away from bad boys. Another 
thing, you will have to learn a good many 


A Warning to Users of 
Alum Baking Powders. 


CASES OF POISONING IN INDIANA. 


The following appeared 
Times :— 


Dr. Souder was summoned by 
telegraph last Sunday night to at- 
tend the family of Braden Harper, 
living southwest of Logansport. 
Four of the family were poisoned 
from eating dumplings. The 
father and one child, who had not 
partaken of the dumplings, were 
well, while the mother and three 
children were in a serious condi- 
tion. Itis probable that had not 
vomiting ensued, emptying the 
stomach, the four would have 
died from the effects, It is sup- 
posed the poison was caused from 
the baking powder used in making 
the dumplings, The wife probably 


in the Logansport, Indiana, 


added a larger amount than she 
usually did, which in the greater 
quantity proved a noxious poison. 
The baking powder used was 
branded the * * * *, manufac- 
TOLeUS Dy mines <a cmc has 
should be a warning in using 
cheap baking powders, which flood 
the country. People buy them be- 
cause they are cheap, and the mer- 
chant buysthem because hecan sell 
them for a profit. In manystores 
one can not purchase a standard 
brand. You have to purchase the 
cheap stuff or do without.. Weare 
of the opinion that most of the prize 
baking powders belong tothisclass. 


The highest authorities in chemical science pro- 
nounce alum injurious to health and a destroyer of 


digestion. 


Here is explicit evidence that it is a noxious poison. 
Alum baking powders likewise coagulate the blood 
rapidly, interfering with its ready course through the 
arteries and valves of the heart, predisposing to heart- 


failure. 
The laws of Minnesota 


and Wisconsin prohibit the 


sale of alum baking powders, unless they are branded 


as a warning to the public. 


By the laws of England it is a crime to put alum 


in bread in any form. 


NOT 


The Royal 


Baking Powder Co. publish 


e the above facts because they are facts of 


‘great importance, and to say that while alum baking 
powders are sold cheap they have little strength, and 
are dear at half price, to say nothing of their effect upon 
the health, and the bitter taste they impart to the food. 

The Royal Baking Powder is far above question as 
regards its quality and healthfulness, because it is made 


of cream of tartar derived only from grapes. 


No other 


article has ever received such high praise for its quality. 

Consumers may use the Royal with full assurance that 
they not only get the worth of their money, but that they 
also get the best cream of tartar baking powder that 


can be had. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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things and study hard before you can enjoy 
a home as my brother does his. We must 
be educated in order to enjoy books and 
pictures aswe should. My brother studies 
hard, and still studies. When you begin 
earning regular wages, you van afford to 
spend some of it in getting an education, 
and I wish, Jack, that you would commence 
at once to attend night school. That is my 
advice, and I know Maggie agrees with 
me,’ glancing at her, and ske nodded 
quickly. ‘‘Then you might help Maggie to 
study, or she might go, too, and when you 
have that beautiful home of yours, you will 
both be ready to enjoy it. But while you 
are planning your home, Jack, do not forget 
to get ready for that still more beautiful 
home in heaven.” 

“Jack’ll remember it all, Miss, but he 
don’t say much,” said Maggie, and Jack 
only grinned; but there was an earnest look 
on his face when Miss Edwards took her 
leave. 

As she went home Miss Edwards found 
herself looking forward ten years and pic- 
turing Jack an educated man, making a 
place for himself in the world, and perhaps 
beginning to build the’ foundation of that 
home which was to make Maggie and him- 
self sohappy. It was possible; any number 
of successful men had risen from circum- 
stances as humble as his, and Jack was evi- 
dently not an ordinary boy. Then her 
thoughts went back to the day, not far dis- 
tant, wheu her pastor’s sermon had so im- 
pressed her, and when she resolved to be of 
more use to her fellow-men than she had 
been. Could it be that she was to be instru- 
mental in Jack’s advancement and, possibly, 
salvation? She had gone from one event to 
another in her acquaintance with Maggie, 
not realizing that she was weaving a chain 
which might be endless. She was startled 
when she thought of it now, and began to 
understand, as she never had before, that 
God uses us as instruments of good, that if 
we have the least desire to be of use the op- 
portunity will come, and that the smallest 
thing may be the beginning of blessings 
whose effects cannot be estimated. A cast- 
off rug, a lamp, could be the means of indi- 
rectly saving a soul, and she firmly believed 
that God had inspired her to give them to 
the right one and at the right time. —The 
Presbyterian Messenger. 


Fleeing from Santiago 
(Copyright by the New York Journal) 


HE exodus from Santiago (Caney, July 
6th), isan impressive, picturesque, and 
piteous sight. Ten thousand sought refuge 
in the American lines in response to this no- 
tice placarded all over Santiago: 

‘“‘Having received no further word from 
Americans, and being anxious to save lives 
of all women and children, all non-combat- 
ants who cannot carry arms must, between 
5 and 9 o’clock to-morrow morning, leave for 
Caney by any of the city gates. No pass- 
ports necessary. All pilgrims must go a 
foot; carriages are forbidden. Cripples and 
sick will have litters provided.” 

And so they came. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men. There was no rabble, but 
many rags in juxtaposition to silks and laces. 
The majority were well dressed. All showed 
sublime confidence in Americans. The fact 
demonstrated that the Spanish women have 
faith in the chivalry of the ‘‘Yankee pigs.” 
Half a thousand were on litters in the van; 
one old woman carried a parrot in her lap. 


The poorer bore large crucifixes, some say- 
ing their beads. All the children walked to- 
gether. 
of Christ or the Virgin tied about their 
necks. 


Each had flaring chromo pictures 


Many women wore gowns and bon- 
nets of the latest Paris fashion, and were 
evidently of the highest society. They were 


decked for an Easter parade on Fifth avenue. 


There were rustling silks, delicate laces, 
flimsy muslins, bright flowers, ribbons, and 
dainty high heeled-boots—a strange sight 
on the battlefield that a few hours before 
reeked with smoke and carnage. These 
women who probably never walked more 
than a few yards before, had to make their 
way through prickly jungle and rough trails. 
These dainty society women and girls have 
volunteered for nurses. Many will be ac- 
cepted. 

Refugees on arrival hurried to the Catho- 
lic church in Centre square. They found it 
occupied by American surgeons. The porch 
was the operating room. Pews and floor in- 
side formed resting places for hundreds of 
wounded. There were many Spanish 
wounded. The refugees hurried from aisle 
to aisle searching for relatives and friends, 
and there were many pathetic scenes. The 
men refugees worked hard to put up tempo- 
rary shelter. Money had no value. The 
petted darlings of the millionaires had the 
same shelter of palm leaves as the outcast of 
the streets. 


FEAT unique in locomotive building, in 

order to meet the necessities of war: 
says The Railway World, has been accom- 
plished at the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in Philadelphia. An extraordinary effort 
had to be made to turn out four engines for 
the British government’s imperative re- 
quirements in the quicker movements of 
troops, provisions, and munitions of war 
over the Sudan Railway in Lower Egypt. 
No European locomotive works could ap- 
proximate the speed which John Bull re- 
quired. So the Baldwins were asked what 
they could do in theemergency. They could 
build the locomotives in less than half the 
time, they said, that had been indicated as 
England’s best. They got the contract, and 
they actually have constructed the engines 
in thirty-one days, or less than one-fourth 
the time that any concern east of the Atlan- 
tic would have required. It is an object 
lesson to all the world as to what the United 
States can do in the way of hustling when 
anemergency necessitates it. Even this time 
could have been beaten had the Baldwins 
been told at the start how great was the 
emergency. 
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No Stomach 


Said a jolly man of 40, of almost aldermanic ro- 
tundity, “since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
What he meant was that this grand digestive 
tonic had so completly cured all distress and 
disagreeable dyspeptic symptoms that he lived, 
ate and slept in comfort. You may be put into 
this delightful condition if you will take 


Hood’s °°" 


e 
parilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Sold by all druggists. 
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Hood’s Pills 
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Children’s hour “Jack,” and a huge jet-black cat, named SERMONS 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


A Clever Parrot 


RS. CHARLOTTE BONER contributes 
to July St Nicholas, ‘Tim, a Parrot 
Story.” Mrs. Boner says: 

Soon after Tim came into my possession, I 
noticed that at nightfall he became restive; 
and often while making ready his cage for 
the night, I said: ‘‘Tim wants to go_to bed,”’ 
or, ‘‘He wants to go to bed,” frequently 
adding ‘‘so bad.’’ It was not long before, 
at the first shade of twilight, he would let 
me know he was sleepy, by saying: ‘‘Tim 
wants to go to bed. He wants to go to bed 
so bad,”—always speaking of himself in the 
third person. Afterward, by teaching, he 
acquired the use of the word ‘‘I.” Now, on 
hearing sunflower or other seed poured into 
his cup for feeding, he will exclaim: ‘‘Oh, 
I’m going to get such a nice dinner!” For 
it happened that I spoke of his food as ‘‘din- 
ner” whenever I gave it to him, and having 
heard it so called he cannot be induced to 
change the phrase to ‘‘breakfast” or ‘‘sup- 
Bee eee before covering him atnight, I 
say: ‘‘Kiss your mother good night—here,” 
presenting my lips and smacking them; at 
which he will sidle to the bars of his cage 
and very gently touch my lips with his open 
bill. 

Only once he, like the monkey that mar- 
ried the baboon’s sister, ‘‘kissed so hard he 
raised a blister.” I scolded him severely for 
the rudeness, and he seemed to understand. 
If Ido not kiss him good night he is sure 
to say: ‘Kiss your mother good night— 
here,” smacking his bill. He never says: 
“Kiss me good night.” 

Tim has never known the commonplace 
name of ‘‘Polly,” and he has never been 
asked by me if he wanted a cracker. I have 
always been alert to check any visitor who 
was about to ask the old question: ‘‘Does 
Polly want a cracker?” With the same cau- 
tion I have checked the ‘‘Howdy do, Polly?” 
by requesting the visitor to say: ‘‘Howdy 
do, Tim?” 

Tim seemed to have noted my wish to ex- 
clude ‘‘Polly” from his list of words. One 
day a lady called, and, on discovering the 
bird, exclaimed: ‘‘Why, howdy do, Polly?” 
He immediately corrected her by replying: 
“Say, howdy do, Tim!” 

So much by way of illustrating the fact 
that a parrot knows how to apply intelli- 
gently the phrases that be acquires in mim- 
icry. In the few further examples that I 
shall give of Tim’s talking, let it be under- 
stood that he repeats only what he has 
heard, but the reader will notice his tact 
in applying his remarks as if he knew their 
meaning. 

Frequently, when my husband is leaving 
for the city, Tim calls after him: ‘‘Good-by, 
John.” It need hardly be explained how 
the bird learned that phrase. 

In some way he knows when we are eat- 
ing at table, perhaps from having occasion- 
ally been in the dining-room at meal-time, 
and from noting the table-noises made by 
knife and fork, cup and saucer, etc. He of- 
ten calls out at such times, wherever he may 
be: ‘*What are you eating? Is it good?” 

We have a Scotch-Irish terrier, named 


‘Tony’ who often engage in a friendly tus- 
sle. Sometimes, when Jack has been too 
rough for Tony, I have encouraged the cat 
by saying: ‘‘Whip him, Tony! whip him!” 
As the cat and dog are almost hourly at their 
play of racing and wrestling, it is a common 
thing to hear Tim who may either see or 
only hear them, shouting: ‘‘Whip him, Tony! 
whip him! whip him!” 

Jack sometimes expresses his affection for 
me by tousling my skirt, and I feign to be 
alarmed at him, and cry: ‘‘Oh, p’ease don’t, 
Jack!—p’ease don’t!” in. baby talk. One 
day, when Tim was sitting on a lady visi- 
tor’s lap, Jack playfully began to nip and 
bark at him. With outstretched wings, and 
feathers all a-ruffle with real or affected 
fear, the bird cried: ‘‘Oh, p’ease don’t, Jack! 
—p’case don’t!” 

This dog we were compelled to name Jack 
because of Tim. We had owned a dog of 
the same breed and name, that was slain by 


our country-road trolley, and Tim was con- : 


tinually saddening us by calling him. It 
was my custom, when the dog was out in 
the park somewhere, to go to the door and 
call: ‘‘Here, Jack! — whistling — ‘‘here, 
Jack!” occasionally saying to myself: 
‘‘Where is Jack?” This the parrot repeated 
over and over, time and again, after the 
death of the dog: ‘‘Here, Jack!”-—whistling 
—‘‘here, Jack! Where is Jack?—where is 
Jack?” And that dog used to run to meet 
the postman and bring our mail to the house 
in his mouth. Whenever I heard the whis- 
tle of the postman, I would call the dog and 
tell him to go get the letter. Tim soon had 
the command pat—‘‘Come, Jack! go get the 
letter.” So when, after the death of our 
dog, we were fortunate enough to get an- 
other of the same family, the new one also 
was called ‘‘Jack.” 


Tim has learned to imitate the postman’s 
whirring whistle so perfectly that in sum- 
mer-time, when he hangs in the front or 
the back porch, he often causes neighbors 
to run to their doors expecting the letter- 
carrier. Last summer, to the great worry 
of conductors, he learned how to stop the 
trolley-car that runs near our house. 
Mimicking the call of a certain gentleman 
whom he had heard hail the car, he would 
ery: ‘‘Hey, there!—hey!” and whistle shrill- 
ly. Several times the conductor hurriedly 
signaled the motorman who frantically shut 
off the current and put on the brakes. At 
first they were quite nonplussed at seeing 
nobody; for they could not see Tim because 
of the vines on the porch, and probably 
would not have suspected him if they had 
seen him, so human was the call. In some 
way they learned of this trick, and thereaf- 
ter the conductor looked about sharply be- 
fore stopping at that spot. 


So 


OVERNOR LEEDY, of Kansas, recently 
had a unique experience. Two years 
ago, when the governor was senator, he be- 
friended a small newsboy. He recently re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation from the 
same boy to a supper. 
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Mts, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
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University. 
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231 E.17th St., New York. 

Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
$300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. MorRG@AN DIx, 
D.D., The Rey. WM. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium, 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


‘ Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St, Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary, On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seyenth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


Educational 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

LAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 
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Military Academy///j 
q The most healthful and beautiful 


situation in Ohio. 
Handsomely illustrated cata- 


lars mailed on request. 
»._H. N. HILLS, Regent, Z 
S. Gambier, Ohio 
SS 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


? Bustleton, Pa 

} 2 Z 5 
t. Luke S School, (near Philadelphia). 
No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_rejected. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating, 

Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. |. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Ry. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
REV. S. T. SMYTHE, S.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D, Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
SILVER GLOSS 
STARGH 


Unsurpassed for fine Linens 
Muslins and Laces. 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 
the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort eae pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of t 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION C0’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS. 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


The new steel steamship “Manitou’’ is a 

magnificent vessel, elegantly equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. Tri- weekly 
*twixt Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, 
Sgt Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc. 


Write for interesting read- 
ing matter, sent frée, or’ ask 
our nearest agent. ‘Address 

10} os. Berolzheim, G. P. A. 
ny “LAKE MICH. AND LAKE 
A SUPERIOR TRANS. CO. 


Rush and N. WaterSt., Chicago 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


SN" ZH 


Vorth Wester n) 
limited 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 
{ 


Leaves CHIEAGO 639 PM. Daily 
CHICAGO “NORTHWESTERN RY; 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


Solicitor Wanted 


In the West, Address The Liv- 
ing Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
weerrrrrrttr tr tt tt tr tt tt ttt 


Hints to Housekeepers 


WHEN black materials begin to look gray or 
rusty, brighten them by sponging on the right 
side with equal parts of alcohol and water, 
and, while damp, iron on the wrong side. 
Mud will often leave a stain, which may be re- 
moved with naphtha after it has been allowed 
to. become thoroughly dry. Black silk warp 
goods will shine as they wear, and expose the 
silk threads; this shine may be partly removed 
with alcohol and water, though it will likely re- 
turn. If it does, the silk must be re-dyed. Col- 
ored cashmere, serge, albatross, etc., may be 
cleansed by sousing in a fluid composed of one 
dessertspoonful of beef’s gall to a pint of warm 
water; use less gall in the rinsing water, dry 
ina shady place, and iron on the wronz side, 
when nearly dry, with a moderately warm iron. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


SPONGING AND CLEANING SILK 


Remove any grease spots before commencing 
with the sponging of either black or colored 
silks, using a lump of magnesia, and rubbing it 
on wet, if the color will endure water; or tear 
a visiting-card apart, and with the soft inside 
part rub, and the grease will disappear. French 
chalk removes grease,and does not injure col- 
ored silks. Scrape a little on the spot, rub it 
in, and let it remain twenty-four hours, and 
then brush it off. Repeat the process, if neces- 
sary; some grease spots are hard to remove. A 
very simple method is to sponge the silk on the 
wrong side with warm water and alcohol, one- 
third of the latter to twice as much water, and 
iron on the same side with a barely warm iron, 
until the silk is dry. Sponging with hot 
strained coffee is particularly good for gros- 
grain silk, which is very apt to have a greasy 
appearance. Shake the silk in the air to re- 
move part of the liquid, but never wring it. 
A French method is to sponge the silk on both 
sides with spirits of wine, and then iron on the 
wrong side, with a piece of crinoline between it 
and theiron. A strong decoction of ivy leaves 
cleans black silk. Weak gum-arabic water will 
remove wrinkles. 

Black ribbons arecleaned just as black silk is, 
and may be ironed or rolled smoothly over a 
broom-handle until dry. If the ribbon is really 
soiled, trush it softly or sponge it with a table- 
spoonful each of alcohol, soft soap, and molasses; 
mix well, and after using as a cleanser, rinse 
the ribbon in cold water; roll up in an old piece 
of cloth, and iron, when partly dry,with a mod- 
erately hot iron. 

Colored ribbons and neckties may be cleaned 
by dipping them in a bath of naphtha, and exer- 
cising the care necessary when this explosive is 
used. Shake them free of creases, and dry in 
the open air. They should not be ironed.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


HAVE YOU EATEN TOO MUCH? 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


People impose on the stomach sometimes, giv- 
ing it more than it can do. ‘‘Horsford’s”’ helps 
to digest the food,.and puts the stomach into a 
strong and healthy condition. 


— 


A Change of Scene 


The influence of surroundings is so strong 
that sometimes they prevent invalids from 
recovering and those distressed in mind from 
securing relief. Change of sceneis absolutely 
necessary for invalids and convalescents 


The Pennoyer 


is built and located to be attractive within 
and - without. - It-offers-a-change -of -scene, 
not only to those who come, but to those 
who remain. The booklet fully illustrates 
this. Write for booklet and list of patrons- 


THE PENNOYER, 


Box 30, Kenosha, Wis. 
Fifty miles from Chicago, yia C, & N.-W, R’y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose isi tae Ua 


free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


CAPE HOUSE.# 


Cape May Point, N.J- 


Directly on the sea. Best climate on the Jersey coast- 
$8 to $15 per week. GEO. J. KROMER. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


JamesV. Ridgway e Ce. 


167 DEARBORN S7T., CHICAGO 


Rings 


Gail Borden. ~ rs: INFANT Foop 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, aan 
OHIL apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
LDS Floral Park ew York. 
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ee The Most Efficient 


morning laxative is Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
cures constipation, indigestion and 
sick headache, and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 
50c. and $1.00. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


It 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES 
A MERRY HEART.” 


Joy travels along with 
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BY THH REY. JOHN ANKETELL 


All hail to the heroes who fought for the right 

n that beautiful isle of the sea; 
Who battled for freedem, and won by Thy might, 
_ Great God of the just and the free} 


Undaunted by danger, unconquered by pain, 


They came with the banner they bore, 
And the enemy's squadren lies wrecked on the main, 
Like Egypt upon the red shore, 


Santiago gives answer to Lexington's shot, 
That echoed throughout the round world! 
And Spain's cruel empire that was, now is not— 
To ruin and infamy hurled. | 


Proud Europe shall tremble to learn of the deeds 
That the chosen of God can perform; 

Thrones shall totter, crowns fall, sceptres wither like reeds, 
Swept away by fierce Liberty's storm, 


But the Saxon shall stand in the land of his birth , 
And his home o'er the wide rolling sea, 

Giving freedcm and justice and mercy to earth, 
While ages of ages shall be. 

And thou, cur bright banner, go forth like the dove 
From the ark, when war's tempest shall cease; 

For God is above, and His name still is Love, 
And the rainbow, cur message of peace, 


Walden, July 5, 1898. 
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Matters of Vital Interest 
to Every Churchman 


Will come up for action at the forth- 
coming General Convention, and in the 
interim these will be freely and fully 
discussed in the columns of The 
Living Church, To introduce the 
paper into homes where it has not 
heretofore had a place, and in order that 
all may have the benefit of these dis- 
cussions, as well as full and accurate 
reports of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Convention, we will send The 


Living Church to New Subscribers 


Three Months 
for 50 Cents 


We trust you will tell your friends to take advantage 
of this offer, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Lie ee 


Che Living Church | 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


« Racine College 


makes 
HAPPY BOYS, 


ATHLETIC BOYS, 
DILIGENT BOYS. 


because 


Its Situation is Charming, 
Its Grounds are Spacious, 
Its Gymnasium Well Equipped, 
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Its Faculty Unsurpassed. 


HM HE HE 


Its diploma admits to the Universities of Michigan and 
Wisconsin without re-examination, For beautiful illus- 
trated prospectus, address 


Rev. Hrtbur Piper, Warden, 


Racine, Wis. 
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-LLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS FREE 


The “Church Beautifual’’ 
on Altar Furniture—The Chancel— 
The Pulpit—Embroideries. 


“a ff. &S R., Lamb 59 Carmine Street. New York 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days,.82.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


— 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 


4 BS E. . VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
mail matter. Only High Class, Best Grade Copper 2ua Tin 
Full, Sweet Tone 
Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York &=3 Guero pet ee CHURCH BELLS 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C, Mc- 


Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In S 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. | §teel AlloyChurch & School Bells. ag-Send fos 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. | Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oe 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F st. N.W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 


TO 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
cr aaeatton ex oHunie: MENEELY BELL CO., 
RECHIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; it de- | CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 


continue the paper, Se remit the amount due for ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- TWO TRAINS DAI LY 


the time it has been sent. RUBBER ae 
POSES, AT FACT y 
FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the & GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 


price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. STAMPS «~~ Catalogue for Stamp. «++ 
ADVERTISING RATEs.—Twenty-five cents a line, ALFRED MFG. WORKS.- - CHICAGO. 
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he Diving Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


HE English Church Congress is to be 

beld this year in the city of Bradford. 
As there is in this city a large hall capable 
of holding 4,000 persons, which will enable 
all members to attend the principal meet- 
ings, it has been decided not to have con- 
current sectional meetings. The subjects 
committee has already made considerable 
progress. It is proposed to begin with a 
topic appropriate to the place of meeting; 
namely, ‘‘The Share of Yorkshire and the 
Columban Mission in the Evangelization of 
England.” After this, the main subjects of 
discussion will be grouped under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘‘The Church and Her Mes- 
sage,” a title broad enough to include almost 
anything. The first section or group of sub- 
jects under this head will be designated as 
“‘The Message of the Church to the Nation,” 
and will be subdivided into (1) ‘The Impe- 
rial Policy,” and (2) ‘“Trade Relations.” The 
second section of the main subject will ve 
entitled, ‘‘The Church and the Age,” and 
will deal with ‘‘The Unrest of the Age, and 
Biblical [Criticism.’’ A third branch will 
be ‘‘The Message to the World,” divided 
into ‘‘The Message to the Hearts of Men,” 
and ‘‘Foreign Missions.” Other subjects 
which will appear in the programme, are 
“Relations of Clergy and Laity”; ‘‘Sunday 
Observance,” and ‘“‘Church Music.” Not 
the least interesting is the discussion which 
it is proposed to hold on the subject of the 
Church Congress itself, ‘‘Can it be Made 
More Practically Useful?” The Bishop of 
Ripon, as Bishop of the diocese, will be 
president of the Congress. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and many other bishops will 
be present; among others, Bishop Potter, of 
New York. 


—at— 
IGHT thousand children assembled at 
St. Paul’s cathedral the other day, for 
a service organized by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, to interest 
the young in missionary enterprise. The 
members of 150 Church Sunday schools were 
thus brought together. They filled the 
nave, dome, transepts, and the galleries 
above the stalls. A short form of service 
was used, as authorized by the Bishop of 
London. In the Magnificat and such hymns as 
‘‘Heavenly Father, send Thy blessing,” and 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” the ef- 
fect of so many children’s voices singing in 
excellent tune and time was very beautiful. 
The Bishop of Stepney preached a short ser- 
mon, welcoming the children to St. Paul’s, 
and giving an interesting account of St. 
Augustine and his companions, and of the 
incidents which lead up to the construction 
of the cathedral. The blessing was pro- 
nounced by the dean. A collection was 
taken for the society. 
ae * = 
HAT popular auxiliary of the Church of 
England, the Church Army, seems to be 
making remarkable headway. It is encour- 
aged by the bishops and eminent clergy- 
men and laymen throughout England. From 
a financial point of view its success is ex- 
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traordinary. The annual report shows that 
the total receipts for the year have been 
nearly half a million dollars, of which $80,000 
was contributed in working people’s pence. 
The Army has many homes and refuges. 
Apparently a new institution of some kind 
is opened every few weeks. It has fifty-two 
colportage vans constantly at work in Eng- 
land, Wales, and the North of Ireland. The 
evangelists are carefully prepared for their 
work in the training homes established for 
the purpose. The founder of the Army and 
its principal leader, is the Rev. W. Carlile 
who has the office of honorary secretary of 
the council. While he has had more to do 
with the movement than any one else, his 
position is by no means parallel to that of the 
elder Booth in the Salvation Army. So far 
as can be seen,the latter organization is far 
too closely bound up with the personality of 
its present head to assure its perpetuity af- 
ter his death. But the relation of the 
Church Army to the Church itself seems 
to give this great and growing organization 
asecurity quite apart from the life of any 
individual. 
a a 
T is safe to say that there is no more com- 
petent person for such an ffice as an in- 
spectorship than an incelligent woman. The 
experiment of such appointments has been 
tried now and then in Chicago, in the street 
eleaning and other departments, with ex- 
cellent results. An English contemporary 
comments on the average superiority of 
women to men in such positions. A mer- 
chant seaman, speaking of sailors grievan- 
ces, said that what was needed was not bet- 
ter laws, but a better observance of those 
already in existence. An inspector having 
the ship’s stores pointed out to him, labelled 
“cocoa,” ‘‘butter,’’ ‘‘flour,” etc., would be 
quite satisfied, and would never think of 
lifting the lids to see if the things were 
there. But this isthe first thing a woman 
would do. The lady inspector of a training 
home for servants, found that the servants 
got up at six in the morning, according to 
the rule of the house, to light the fires, but 
this being done, they went back to bed again. 
A male mind would hardly have ferreted 
this out. It would have been enough fora 
man to know that the girls got up at the ap- 
pointed time. It would hardly have oc- 
curred to him to ask whether they stayed up. 
le hs 
HE Scottish Presbyterians have some- 
times reproached the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland as an alien institution, on the 
ground that its Orders and its Prayer Book 
date from England. But it is hardly likely 
that this reproach will continue to be made, 
in view of the admission made on the other 
side at the recent meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk. A prominent speaker 
said: ‘‘We have a foreign ritual, a foreign 
confession, a foreign catechism, and a for- 
eign Book of Prayer.” This, says The Scot- 
ish Guardian, puts our slight English color- 
ing quite in the shade. ‘‘We shall expect 
to be criticised because we do not sufficient- 
ly free ourselves from local influences, and 
must, therefore, be estimated as ‘only a na- 
tive Church.’” 


HE consecration of the Bishop of Isling- 

ton, a few days ago, provides the diocese 
of London with a band of bishops such as it 
has never before had. There is, first and 
foremost, the Bisbop of London, and then 
come his three home suffragans, the Bish- 
ops of Marlbrough, Stepney, and Islington. 
The foreign suffragan, Bishop Wilkinson, 
has the care and oversight of the congrega- 
tions of Church people in Northern and 
Central Europe, and then there is Bishop 
Barry who is assistant-bishop, with a com- 
mision to perform episcopal functions in the 
diocese. Exclusive of Bishop Wilkinson, 
there are therefore no fewer than five bish- 
ops at work in the diocese. But notwith- 
standing this unusual number of bishops for 
a single city, an inspection of the statistics 
will show that even with such a force the 
episcopal supervision is still hardly ade- 
quate. The population involved is not less 
than three and a half millions. There are 
nearly 1,600 of the clergy, beneficed and un- 
beneficed, and over 400,000 church sittings. 
If the population were equally divided, 
there would be 700,000 souls to each bishop’s 
charge. That the Church is rising to the 
necessities of the situation is shown by the 
fact that there are now five bishops where 
there was but one nineteen years ago. 
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URING the past year twenty-one minis- 
ters of the different denominations came 
into the Church. Of these, nine were Metho- 
dists, five, Presbyterians, three, Congrega- 
tionalists, two, Roman priests, one, Re- 
formed Episcopalian, and one, Swedenbor- 
gian. Mr. Henry Perigal, treasurer of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, who 
lately died, is described as coming of an 
ancient family in two senses of the word. 
His ancestors were in England before the 
Norman conquest; he was ninety-seven years 
of age; his father died within a few months 
of one hundred, and five of the family aver- 
aged over ninety-three years. —Some- 
time during the summer, it is said, Rusia 
means to have an exhibition of birds, rep- 
resentatives being present fromevery quar- 
ter of the globe—from the arctic regions, 
the equator, and even the South Pole. If 
we are rightly informed, this is the first ex- 
hibition of its kind, but its fascination can 
hardly be exceeded by any other. The 
vestry of St. Alban’s parish, Erie, Pa., have 
passed resolutions of esteem and regret at 
the death of Chas. Vernon Gridley, U.S.N., 
captain of the flag ship Olympia, whose 
death at Kobe, Japan, was recently noted in 
our columns. Captain Gridley was senior 
warden of St. Alban’s until called to sea 
duty with the Asiatic squadron. The 
second annual conference of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in England was held on 
Tuesday, June 21st, at the Church House. 
Although the meetings were not as well at- 
tended by delegates as might have been ex- 
pected, yet a very successful day was spent. 
The council reports an increase of twenty- 
two chapters during the year, being four 
above the number for the previous twelve 
months. The number of charters granted 
to this date is fifty-nine. During the year 
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twenty-three probationary chapters, not yet 
holding a charter, have been formed, one 
of the number being at Cape Town, South 


Africa. 
Ses 


Conference on Christian Education 


The first Capon Springs conference on Chris- 
tian education in the South proved a gratifying 
success. It was held for four days, the last of 
June and the first of July, and only the extreme 
heat interfered with the most thorough enjoy- 
ment of the occasion. Some 60 persons, mostly 
from the Southern States, accepted the invita- 
tion of Capt. W. H. Sale, the proprietor of the 
Springs, to be his guests at the conference, and 
most of them were present. Among them were 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, who presided; 
Gen. Eaton, of Washington; the Rev. Dr. A. D. 
Mayo; Presidents Meserve, of Shaw University, 
and Dreher, of Roanoke College; Dr. Thirkield, 
of the Gammon Theological School at Atlanta; 
the Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh; Dr. Frissell, of Hampton; Dr. 
Lawrence, of Asheville; Dr. Satterfield, of Con- 
cord, N. C.; Sister Ella, of the diocese of Ashe- 
ville, and Dr. Mitchell, of New Orleans. 

The sessions of the conference began on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 29th, with devotions, an 
address of welcome by the Rev. Dr. White, 
Capt. Sale’s pastor, of Winchester, Va., and a 
very comprehensive and able survey of the field 
by Dr. Frissell, of Hampton. On Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday there were morning ses- 
sions from ten to one, and evening sessions from 
eight to ten. At each session one or more pa- 
pers were read by appointed writers, and more 
or less discussion followed. 

The important topics were ‘‘Industrial educa- 
tion,” ‘*‘Denominational schools,” ‘The teaching 
of American history,” “Systematizing appeals,” 
“Higher education,’ ‘‘Co-operation,’’ ‘‘Differ- 
ences of the work among whites and blacks.”’ 
Bishop Dudley made a powerful address, all too 
brief, at the opening. Sister Ella gave a graphic 
account of the work in the North Carolina moun- 
tains. By common consent, one of the most 
practical and suggestive papers was that of the 
Rey. A. B. Hunter, on ‘‘Co-operation.”’ 

So far as is known, this was a first attempt 
to bring together for acquaintance and the dis- 
cussion of topics of common interest, workers 
among the blacks and whites at the South irre- 
spective of sectional or denominational adminis- 
trations, and the conference fulfilled its pur- 
pose well. It is generally understood that it 
muy be repeated another year. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL... Bishop 

Ciry.—Mrs. Bradford, of Grace parish, has 
placed at the disposal of the Church Temper- 
ance Society, a building in the Bowers, rent 
free, for use as a temperance coffee house. The 
executive committee is considering the expedi- 
ency of uvdertaking the new enterprise. 


At the Church Missions House, a memorial to 
the former secretary, the Rev. A. T. Twing, 
D. D., is being erected. itis across of stone, 
which tops the building at the apex of the main 
gable. The money to defray the expense was 
given soon after his death. 


The new vicar of the chapel of the church of 
the Incarnation, the Rev. Henry R. Wadleigh, 
has just entered upon his duties, in succession 
to the Rev. Dr. Lewis, resigned. At his first 
service, the Rev. Mr. Wadleigh was formally 
presented to the congregation by the rector of 
the parish, the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, D. D. 

At Old Trinity church, the President’s re- 
quest for patriotic thanksgiving and special 
prayers for peace, was observed on Sunday, 
July 10th. The vicar, the Rev. Dr. J. Nevitt 
Steele, was the preacher. The rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, was celebrant of the Holy Eu- 
charist. 

The rector of the church of the Transfigura- 
tion, the Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, D. D., sailed 
with his wife and daughter, on the Cunard 
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steamship, ‘‘Etruria,’’ July 9th, to be absent for 
two months in travel in Belgium and Holland. 
During his absence from the parish, the sery- 
ices will be in charge of the curates, the Rev. 
Messrs. Hooker, Seymour, and Butler. 


The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd has 
completed its work for the season in its indus- 
trial training school, preparing young girls for 
domestic service, and giving them good English 
education. They have opened their fresh air 
work at Asbury Park, N. J., for the summer, 
and will take 20 homeless children at a time, in 
turn, to enjoy the sea breezes. 


The Surrogate Court handed down a decision 
July 8th, in which the will of the late Mary L. 
Everdell was admitted to probate. This is the 
termination of along contest. Miss Everdell’s 
estate was valued at $25,000. After making a 
number of minor bequests, among which was 
one of $1,000 for St. Luke’s Hospital, she made 
a family provision which gave rise to the litiga- 
tion. The legacy to the hospital will now be 
paid. 

At Barnard College, of Columbia University, 
the trustees competitive scholarship, valued at 
$150, has been awarded, after examination, to 
Miss Grace wi. Peters. In addition to scoring 
double honor, Miss Peters has the further dis- 
tinction of having received the highest average 
percentage of any candidate, either at Bar- 
nard or Columbia. The unusually large number 
of candidates this year makes the distinction 
the more notable. ; 


The first meeting of the local assembly of the 
Boys’ Brotherhood of the State of New York, 
has just been held at the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. A move has been made to gain the 
co-operation of bicyclists in decorating the, 
altar, by inducing them to bring back flowers 
from their ‘‘spins”’ in the country at this season 
of the year. An effort is on foot to establish in 
this parish a branch of the Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
Dr. D. Parker Morgan, rector, active prepara- 
tions have been made for the fresh-air work of 
the parish at Copake, N. Y. The Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society has placed anew flooring over the 
recreation room there, which was much needed, 
and other improvements have been made. The 
rector takes summer services at St. John’s 
church, Copake, but has been obliged to cancel 
an engagement to preach in Newport, R. I., on 
account of the sickness of his wife. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a single outing 
in addition to the regular fresh-air work. This 
special outing will accommodate about 2,000 peo- 
ple connected with the church and the parish 
chapel. From now on, special provision is made 
for women with sick children to enjoy sails on 
the Glen Island steamers, at nominal cost. 


The little ones at St. Mary’s Free Hospital for 
Children are now enjoying country breezes at 
the new summer home of the Sisterhood, at 
Norwalk, Conn. The old home, St.-Mary’s-by- 
the-Sea, has been definitely given up, as its lo- 
cation at Rockaway Beach had become too pub- 
lic for the uses of a hospital. The hospital in 
this city, during the summer, will be kept open 
only for the temporary reception of sick chil- 
dren who, as fast as received, will be trans- 
ferred to West Rocks, as the new hospital is 
called. The new building stands in an enclosure 
of 50 acres of land, on a height overlooking the 
waters of Long Island Sound. It has come into 
possession of the Order through the generosity 
of a friend. The sick children are many of 
them able to enjoy the grounds, but where 
this is impossible, the beds are placed so that 
the little invalids can see the waters of the 
Sound, and get the refreshing salt breezes. 


Hoosick.—The Rev. John Bleecker Tibbits, 
aged about 70, died July 8th, after a protracted 
iliness. One of his sons is the Rev. Edward 
Dudley Tibbits, rector of All Saints’ church, 
Hoosick. 

New Rocuetiz.—The Sisters of the Order of 
St. Mary, under the direction of Sister Alice, 
have leased a number of cottages and estab- 
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lished a convalescent home for children. The 
lease runs for several years, and it is contem- 
plated making the work permanent. 


Harrison.—The work begun here by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Kirkby, D.D., of Rye, has so far 
prospered that steps have been taken to secure 
a permanent church edifice. A lot has been 
given by asingle donor, and the plans for the 
new church have been definitely decided upon. 
During the summer months the work of con- 
struction will proceed as rapidly as possible, 
the cost being estimated at $2,500, exclusive of 
possible memorials. Meanwhile, the mission 
services will be continued in the temporary 
hall over an engine house, in which they were 
begun. The archdeacon will remain in control 
until the new parish is able to take care of 
itself. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—Under charge of Major Will- 
iam S. Lloyd, 60 members of the Boys’ Brigade 
connected with the church of the Saviour, the 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector, went into camp 
on Saturday, 9th inst., at Cape May, N. J., for 
10 days. 


Bids are being asked for alterations to the in- 
terior of St. Luke’s church, the Rev. Dr. T. A. 
Tidball, rector, according to the plans of Mr. C. 
M. Burns, architect. 


The mission of St. John the Divine, which is 
under the fostering care of the South memoria 
church of the Advocate, is now removing fro 
its malodorous location near the Municipal Hos 
pital (pest house) to 22d and Clearfield sts. 


Responding to the proclamation of the Presi 
dent, every Christian congregation in the city, 
on Sunday, 10th inst., rendered thanks to Al- 
mighty God for the grace which made possible 
the nation's recent glorious victories. In all our 
own churches,the President’s proclamation was 
read, and special prayers of thanksgiving were 
offered. 

For several years past, the parish of St. 
James, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, rector, 
has maintained, during the months of July and 
August, the Vacation school, where instruction 
is given to boys in wood carving, modeling, and 
drawing. The Board of Education of the city 
determined to try the experiment this summer, 
and three school buildings were thrown open on 
Monday, 11th inst., more children applying for 
admission than could be accommodated. 


On Sunday, 10th inst., at the service in the 
woods, Chaplain Hoyt told the 500 and more 
men of the 6th Pennsylvania regiment in attend- 
ance, that instead of forming a chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, as had been pro- 
posed, it had been decided that, to be entirely 
successful, the association must be non-secta- 
rian. He invited all to meet in the tabernacle on 
the Wednesday following, to organize the Chris-* 
tian League of the 6th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


In the presence of the entire ist Regiment 
Pennsylvania Voluateers, Chaplain Brady ad- 
ministered the sacrament of Baptism to Private 
Elmo T. Rice, on Sunday morning, 10th inst., at 
camp Thomas, Chickamauga Park. General 
Rosser, brigade commander, and other officers 
were present. For the first time, the new band 
of the regiment (22 pieces) took part in the reg- 
ular Sunday services, playing the choruses; the 
accompaniment to the solos being given on the 
new portable organ, played by Major Allen. 
The entire service was one of exceeding inter- 
est. 


Prior to their going to a picnic at Willow 
Grove, on the 14th inst., the Sunday school of 
Christ church, Germantown, unfurled a large 
flag from the top of the parish house. The ex- 
ercises began with prayers by the rector, the 
Rey. Dr, John B. Falkner. The flag was pre 
sented by Mr. Oscar N. Middleton, and accepted 
by Mr. George J. Lincoln, superintendent of the 
Sunday school. As the flag was raised on the 
pole, the audience sang ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’ Major Sheldon Potter delivered an 
address. 


Estimates are being asked for the erection of 
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a parish house, chapel, and Sunday school build- 
ing for the parish of St. Luke and Epiphany, 
the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector. The site 
selected is at 17th and Summer sts., occupied at 
present by the church of the Atonement, which, 
with its adjacent building, is to be torn down. 
The first floor of the new parish house will con- 
tain a readiag room. The guild and assembly 
rooms, stage, kitchen, and class rooms will be 
on the second floor, while on the third will be 
located the gymnasium, with toilet and bath 
rooms. A running track will encircle the gym- 
nasium on the outside, where a spectators’ gal- 
lery will also be located. All the buildings will be 
fitted with every modern convenience; that for 
the Sunday school must be finished not later 
than Oct. 1st. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Ciry.—A new altar is to be erected in the 
chapel of the Mission House of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, Washington boulevard and Peoria st. It 
will be constructed of oak, with beautiful pro- 
portions, and subdued Norman ornamentation. 
The designs have been submitted by Edson & 
Son, of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The visitors’ guild of the cathedral has al- 
ready a membership of 25, pledged to a rule of 
neighborhood visiting and a rule of prayer. 
Among these 25 the neighborhood has been par- 
celed out, and reports are kept permanently 
upon a very complete system of card catalogu- 
ing. Much is looked for from the work of the 
guild. ; 

About 26 boys and 14 men of St. James’ church 
choir left Tuesday, July 12th, for their 15 days’ 
outing at Madison, Wis. They sang morning 
and evening in the parish church, Madison, and 
were treated most cordially by the congregation 
of Grace church, and the rector, the Rey. Fay- 
ette Durlin. Luncheon was served to the choir 
by the congregation. Clarence Dickenson, or- 
ganist of St. James’ church, has resigned his po- 
sition, and gone to Europe for two years’ musical 
study in Paris and Vienna. Mr. Dickenson’s 
organ recitals in St. James’ church during the 
past winter have shown much ability, and have 
grown in popularity. 

Faculty for an altar at the Boys’ Home, on 
Bishop court, near Washington boulevard, has 
been granted by the Bishop to the Rev. Fr, 
Chattin, the director of the Home. There is 
now a daily Celebration of the Eucharist at the 
Home. The boys are sent to the cathedral on 
Sundays, to the services and to Sunday school. 


Bangs Lake, Lake Co., Ills., is the camping 
ground of many of our choirs this summer. 
During the week of July 10-17th, St. Luke’s 
choir, Chicago; Ravenswood choir, and the Irv- 
ing Park choir encamped there together. The 
choirs from the church of the Ascension, Chica- 
go; Christ church, Woodlawn, and the cathe- 
dral will encamp at the same place, in different 
weeks. during the summer. Bangs Lake is 
about 40 miles from Chicago, on the Wisconsin 
Central road, easy of access. The camping ar- 
rangements are entirely in charge of Mr. Hora- 
tio Thomas, a layman of the Irving Park mis- 
sion. 

A number of candidates for Confirmation will 
go to Milwaukee to receive the rite from the 
Bishop of Milwaukee,in the absence of the 
Bishop of Chicago. The party will be in charge 
of the Rev. J. H. Dennisand Mr, Addison, both 
of the cathedral. The trip will be by the 
‘““Whaleback.”’ 

The choir of St. Chrysostom’s church spent 
the week of July 10-17th in camp at Druse’s 
Lake, 10 miles west of Waukegan. There were 
about 50 in the camp, of whom 30 boys were in 
charge of Mr. S. W. Martin, choirmaster. Ow- 
ing to the absence of the choir, the thanksgiv- 
ing service upon the President’s proclamation, 
was postponed until Sunday, July 17th. At 
this service, the Rev. Thaddeus A. Snively 
preached on ‘'The mission of our country.”’ 

At Christ church, Sunday, July 17th, a large 
silk flag was carried in the processional. The 
standard was tipped with a brass eagle. After 
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the offertory, the rector, the Rev. Arthur L. 
Williams, standing in front of thealtar, received 
the colors for consecration. With a special 
prayer and the singing of a patriotic hymn, the 
flag was blessed and consecrated to the church 
as a memorial of oneof the members of the con- 
gregation who served in the civil war. 


The Rev. Fr. Bowles, of All Saints’ church, 
Ravenswood, delivered a lecture on Sunday, 
July 17th, before the congregation of the Chris- 
tian Church, setting forth the claims of the 
Church of our faith. 


At the last meeting of the faculty of the Sea- 
bury Divinity School,the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon the Rev. J. F. Hamil- 
ton, rector of Sauk Center, Minn., and father 
of the Rev. W. B. Hamilton, rector of Calvary 
parish in this city. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

CINCINNATI.—An interesting meeting of the 
Church Club was held on the evening of June 
14th. Mr.C. W. Short presided. The Cambrian 
Choral Society rendered several popular selec- 
tions. Capt. E. Morgan Wood, of Dayton, Ohio, 
gave an entertaining address on ‘‘Ticonderoga.”’ 
The report of the Committee on Plan of Work 
was adopted. It makes many suggestions on 
new lines, and among other things, brings up 
the subject of establishing a social club. 


The Episcopal Fruit and Flower mission of Cin- 
cinnati held its annual meeting at St. Paul’s 
church. An interesting feature was an address 
by the Rev. Dr. Baker, of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York. He spoke from his wide experience 
in hospital work, and suggested the most help- 
ful ways of carrying on missi n work among the 
sick. The report of the secretary showed that 
7,690. bouquets and over 1,000 books and maga- 
zines had been distributed among the sick. In 
addition, 94 hospital visits were made, and 336 
visits to the sick poor outside. Under the an- 
spices of the mission, the Rev. Paul Matthews 
has conducted services every Sunday afternoon 
at the City Hospital. The large number pres- 
ent each Sunday shows how much the service 
is appreciated. 

CHILLICOTHE.—The congregation at St. An- 
drew's mission has increased so much that it 
has been found necessary to enlarge the church. 
This is being done by building a recess chancel, 
and placing pews in the space occupied by the 
old chancel. The Rev. C. W. Boot, the minis- 
ter-in-charge of the mission, has gone to Eng- 
land to spend two months. 


GREENVILLE.—A conference of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood chapters was held in St. Paul’s 
church on June 15th. It wasopened with a Cel- 
ebration at 10 4.m., the Rev. Y. Peyton Mor- 
gan being celebrant. Delegates were present 
from Christ church, Dayton; St. Paul’s church, 
Greenville; Epiphany church, Urbana, and 
Trinity church, Columbus. The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to the report of work done, 
and attempted, by theseveral chapters. The 
afternoon session was given to addresses, with 
discussions of the same. The Rev. D. C. Wright 
spoke on ‘The Rule of Prayer the necessary 
forerunner of the Rule of Service’’; Mr. Ray- 
mond, of Christ church, Dayton, spoke on ‘‘The 
Brotherhood man‘s work in the choir.» Mr. 
Wm. G. Benham, of Trinity: church, Columbus, 
spoke on ‘‘How to conduct a chapter meeting.” 
Evening Prayer was said at 7 o’clock, followed 
by an address on ‘‘Sunday school work,”’ by the 
Rey. Y. Peyton Morgan. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The annual meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Fairfield was held in St. Paul’s church, Nor- 
walk, July 12th, at 10:304.m. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the secretary,the Rev. 
George T. Linsley. In the absence of the arch- 
deacon,the secretary called the meeting to order 
and the Rey. Louis N. Booth was made chair- 
man. Thearchdeaconry generously voted the 
increased apportionment laid upon it by the di- 
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rectors of the Missionary Society of the diocese. 
The Rev. Henry W. Sherman having resigned as 
archdeacon, the Rev. Louis N. Booth was unani- 
mously chosen to be nominated to the Bishop as 
archdeacon for the ensuing four years. The 
Rey. Geo. T. Linsley was unanimously re elected 
secretary, and Mr. J. H.Swartout, of St. John’s 
church, Stamford, treasurer. The Rev. M. 
George Thompson and the Rey. Herbert D. 
Cone; Mr. Gould D. Jelliffe, of Westport, and 
Mr. Leslie Smith, of South Norwalk, were 
electedas executive committee. Unusual inter- 
est in the cause of diocesan missions was a 
marked feature of the meetings, all the pro- 
ceedings of which were distinguished by a spir- 
it of fraternity among the members, and of loy- 
alty to the diocese. 


Every parish was represented at the annual 
meeting of the Middlesex archdeaconry, which 
was held in the church of the Holy Advent, 
Clinton, the Rev. P. L. Shepard, rector, June 
30th. Archdeacon Binney, assisted by the rec- 
tor, celebrated the Holy Eucharist at 9:30. The 
assessments upon each parish called forth vig- 
orous discussion. Archdeacon Binney, after a 
faithful and acceptable performance of his du- 
ties for sixteen years, tendered his resignation, 
owing to heavier responsibilities placed upon 
him by the diocese and the Berkeley Divinity 
School. The Rev. O. H. Raftery was elected to 
fill his place. The Rev. Mr. Hooper was chosen 
secretary, and the Rey. Prof. Townsend, treas- 
urer. There was a meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in the afternoon. Mrs. Gireaud, 
vice-president of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. Binney and Mrs. Medlicott, all of Middle- 
town, read interesting papers on the subject of 
foreign missions. The Rev. Mr. Biller, of Indian 
Territory, gave an interesting account of the re- 
ligious state of that district, where there are so 
few laborers in the ministry among a large pop- 
ulation of Indians and half-breeds. There was 
a delightful social meeting aad dinner at the 
rectory, where many guests were invited to 
meet the clergymen and out-of-town visitors. 


Harrrorp.—A meeting of the Hartford arch- 
deaconry was held in Christ church, July 7th. 
The archdeacon, the Rev. G. H. Wright, pre- 
sided. The Rev. Herman A. Lilienthal was re- 
elected secretary, and Mr. EH. Lawrence, treas- 
urer. The increased appropriation, voted by 
the last diocesan convention, for missions, made 
an increase in the sum required from the arch- 
deaconry over last year, of $68. The clergy pres- 
ent agreed to raise $5 each toward this amount, 
the surplus, if any, to go to the treasury of the 
archdeaconry. The appropriations were made 
to the missions in the county, 

A new Church Home for Aged Persons is 
shortly to be erected on Retreat ave. The 
building, which will be of brick, with a frontage 
of 70 ft. and depth of 120, will cost $15,000. The 
old Church home, which was once a private res- 
idence, was found unfit for its purpose, and the 
new building fitly marks the advance inall good 
works throughout thediocese. A feature of the 
new home will be a handsome chapel with its 
altar, recessed from the parlor. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

Kansas Citry.—St. George’s church, the Rev. 
P. Gavan Duffy, rector, has ceased to be the 
pro-cathedral of the diocese. Since the appoint- 
ment of the present rector, the general progress 
of the parish has been rapid. The pledges for 
the support of the church have been increased 
35 per cent.,the debt on the Church property de- 
creased $600, a new two-manual Farrand & 
Votey organ has been erected (through the kind- 
ness of alady of the parish), a beautiful set of 
dossels for the altar, and vestments, have been 
presented by the ladies of the congregation. A 
large and increasing Sunday schooland eight 
other parochial organizations are attached to 
the church, and on Easter Eve, the largest class 
in the history of the parish was presented to 
the Bishop for Confirmation. Evensong Com- 
munions have been aiscontinued, the Low Cele- 
bration now being at 7 a. M. each Sunday, with 
a second Celebration (choral) at11a.M., first 
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Sunday in the month. On holy days there is 
also a Low Celebration at 104. m. Wafer bread, 
mixed chalice, and Eucharistic vestments are 
now also in regular use. The Evensong services, 
usually indifferently attended in this city, are 
building up, the congregation the last few Sun- 
days being larger in the evening than in the 
morning. The choir has also been reorganized, 
with the result of a marked improvement in the 
conduct of the service, and also the music. The 
prospects for the parish of St.George’s under 
the present rector are exceedingly bright. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The churches of the diocese were all forward 
in holding services:of thanksgiving, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the President’s 
proclamation. One of the most notable of the 
services was that at Christ church, Elizabeth, 
where on the morning of July 10th there wasa 
festal celebration of the Eucharist, followed by 
a solemn Te Deum, sung with the priest and his 
assistants and acolytes before the altar. The 
Prayer Book Psalm of thanksgiving was also 
chanted, and there were special collects, while 
for the offertory, the choir and congregation 
sang three verses of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’”? The Communion service used was Wood- 
ward in E flat. At Christ church a large Amer- 
ican flag hangs above the pulpit, being draped 
from the clerestory. It was placed there at the 
beginning of the war, and will remain till its 
close. Another parish where special services 
were held, was St. Paul’s church, Westfield. 
Here the President's proclamation was antici- 
pated, the services being held on Sunday, July 
3d. Large numbers of people from other reli 
gious bodies were present. The church was 
draped with flags, and there were special 
Prayer Book collects, with prayers for the souls 
of those who had fallen in battle. Two anthems 
were sung, ‘‘Lord of our life,’’? by Field, and 
Gounod’s ‘‘Praise ye the Father.” <A thanks- 
giving service was also held the following Sun- 
day evening, July 10th. 


New Jersey is not likely to suffer during the 
summer for the lack of episcopal supervision. 
The Bishop of the diocese officiates every Sun- 
day in one or more of the shore churches; Bish- 
op McLaren, of Chicago, and his family, are oc- 
cupying their pretty cottage on the Manasquan 
River, at Point Pleasant, and the Bishop is 
most kind in helping the priest-in-charge of the 
parish church; the Bishop of Delaware has many 
appointments during the summer on the coast 
of New Jersey; and the Bishop of Mississippi 
who is a great favorite in many of the seaside 
chapels, also has several appointments for the 
present season. 


The Bishop recently confirmed a class of 16 in 
St. John’s church, Somerville, the Rev. Harri- 
son B. Wright, rector. The growth of this par- 
ish in the past few years has been phenomenal. 
A well-trained choir (the rector himself being 
the choirmaster) helps to make the services at- 
tractive, and the parish has grown both spiritu- 
ally and financially. The debt remaining onthe 
beautiful new stone church is vanishing very 
rapidly. 

In St. Paul’s church, Bound Brook, the rector, 
the Rev. A.S. Phelps, recently presented a class 
of five candidates for Confirmation. Contracts 
have been made for the decoration of the in- 
terior of the church building, and a beautiful 
memorial window over the altar has lately been 
presented by Miss Allen. 


The number of candidates presented at the re- 
cent Confirmation at St. Luke’s, Metuchen, was 
eight—the class being a supplemental one. A 
parish reception followed the service. 

In Christ church, Trenton, there are two Con- 
firmations every year, one composed mostly of 
adults, and the other of children. On June27th, 
the adult class was presented by the rector, the 
Rev. E. J. Knight. 


Plans are under consideration for the new 


building for St. Augustine’s mission, Camden.., 


Mr. H. Humphreys has presented two building 
lots, and the people have purchased a third ad- 
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joining them. The Sunday schools of the dio- 
cese gave $626.56 towards the building, and the 
local parishes of St. Paul’s and St. John’s, Cam- 
den, have given generous help. The Rev. E. L. 
Henderson who has had charge of this excellent 
work among the colored people, has recently re- 
signed.in order to accept workin Annapolis, Md. 
His successor has not yet been appointed. 


Trinity church, Asbury Park, has given an 
additional bond to the diocese for the Episcopal 
Fund. The new bond is $600, making the total 
$1,800. At St. Augustine’s chapel for colored 
folk. the rector of Trinity now maintains a 
weekly service, with a monthly celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, and a growing Sunday 
school. 


St. Peter’s church, Freehold, has received 
from two faithful communicants, deceased, 
Mrs. Mary Walker and Mrs. Elizabeth Lowrey, 
respectively, $500 and $300. The episcopal visi- 
tation at Freehold was postponed this year be- 
cause of the rector’s serious illness. 


The mortgage on the parish building property 
of Christ church, New Brunswick, has been 
paid off. The building is being pushed to com- 
pletion; its corner-stone was laid in December 
last. 


The rector of Grace church, Merchantville, 
the Rev. R. G. Moses, now has two chapels in 
his charge. He has monthly services at St. 
Mary’s, Colestown, and during the past year 
lay-readers have held services and Sunday 
school at St. John’s mission, Maple Shade. Mr. 
Moses has been given a vacation of three 
months, which he will spend in England. 


The late Rev. Dr. Horace S. Bishop has left by 
will, $3,000 to the Associate Mission in Tren- 
ton. It is to be invested, and only the interest 
used for the support of the work. The fund for 
building a honse for the mission is growing 
slowly bnt surely, and will soon be large enough 
to warrant the purchase of land and to makea 
beginning on the work. 


St. James’, Atlantic City, will soon have a 
very neat, though inexpensive, rectory, on land 
adjoining the church. The Rev. W. W. Blatch- 
ford who is in charge, is making a great success 
of what some thought a forlorn hope a short 
time ago. 

A beautiful memorial window has been placed 
in St. Peter’s church, Perth Amboy, the Rev. 
J.L. Lancaster, rector. The window, which is 
a representation of the Baptism of Christ, bears 
this inscription: 

To the glory of God and in lovirg memory of Will- 
iam Henry Pope Benton; his wife, Louisa Forbes 
Benton, and his son, William Henry Benton. Make 
them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory 
everlasting. 

At Trinity church, Moorestown, another fine 
window has been placed. It is a memorial of 
Mrs. Theodore Chamberlain. The church has 
also been improved by the addition of some new 
altar furnishings, and by re-carpeting. At Trin 
ity chapel, in Stanwick, ground has been se- 
cured, and a beginning made towards the erec- 
tion of a chapel. 


At St. Paul’s church, Camden, the Rev. R. A. 
Roderick, rector, a new organ has recently 
been placed in position. Thecost was $7,500. 


Excepting 4 small amount (virtually pledged) 
still due on the organ, the church of the Ascen- 
sion, Atlantic City, is now practically freed 
from debt by the ‘‘Julia A. Pleasonton legacy,”’ 
which will also enable the parish to acquire the 
rectory property, held since 1893 under lease 
with the privilege of purchasing. 


It is expected that the new church of St. 
Bernard, at Bernardsville, will be ready for 
consecration on Aug. 20th. The altar, which is 
soon to be in place, is of dignified proportions, 
and is of Caen stone, with a lofty reredos, in 
which provision is made for sculptures and 
statues. The rest of the furnishings will be 
costly and in keeping. 

At the church of the Redeemer, North Plain- 
field, negotiations are making for the purchase 
of a suitable plot of ground, and a church build- 
ing will be erected in the near future. The 
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present rector, the Rev. W. Montgomery Dow- 
ney, assumed charge last Advent, the parish 
having been without a rector for six months. 


St. Luke’s church, Roselle, now has two 
neighboring chapels, one at Connecticut Farm, 
of which J. B. Green, Esq., is in charge as lay- 
reader, and a second at Lorraine. This latter 
has existed as a union chapel for several years, 
but it has now been made a mission of St. 
Luke’s, by the voluntary action of the officers. 
The rector has a yearly lease of the chapel from 
its owner. Thomas B. Atkins is lay-reader-in- 
charge. 

The rector of Christ church, Toms River, has 
begun a Sunday service for the summer at 
Island Heights. Last year he held similar 
services, which were so successful that 150 was 
the lowest number present on any occasion. It 
is, therefore, the intention to gather a nucleus 
of permanent residents and hold a weekly serv- 
ice throughout the year. During the past year. 
a lot adjoining Christ church has been given by 
Mr. John P. Haines for a rectory, and there is 
$1,800, in cash and pledges, for the erection of 
the house. A beautiful brass pulpit has been 
placed in the church by Mr. Caleb Falkenburgh, 
a litany desk by Miss Mott, and a corona by the 
Ladies’ Guild. This organization has also given 
a new velvet carpet for the entire church. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

DONALDSONVILLE.—In the church of the As- 
cension, on the first Sunday in July, a farewell 
service was held for the Donaldsonville artillery 
company before their starting for the war. The 
church was decorated with flags and flowers. A 
large choir rendered patriotic music, and prayers 
for the safety, the success, and the safe re- 
turn of the soldiers were offered. The Rev. 
Mr. Guion, the pastor, preached from Eccles. 
iii: 8: “There is atime of war, anda time of 
peace.”” A pleasant surprise was given the 
Rev. Mr. Guion during the morning, by a gift of 
money from the large choir he has organized, of 
35 voices, accompanied witha cordial letter ex- 
pressing their appreciation of his successful 
work in the parish. 


Spokane 
Lemuel H. Wells, D.D., Bishop 


A bazar was held by the ladiesof Good Samar- 
itan church, in the Opera House at Colfax, con- 
tinuing three days; $360 was the net result of 
the effort. A kind lady in New York sent the 
rector $55, and one of the trustees raised $100 by 
subscription. A gentleman who had promised 
$250, met the $400 payment of the parish to the 
Church Building Fund with a similar sum. The 
people are greatly encouraged, now that the 
debt, which three years ago was over $3,000, has 
been reduced to about $500, and they hope to be 
able to paint the church and have it consecrated 
before many years. There are now 35 families 
contributing to the church, and the prospects 
are brightening. Bishop Wells recently visited 
the parish and confirmed six. 


Rostyn.—The Sunday school was last year 
held in the afternoon, and was made up of chil- 
dren of the Church and of the other Sunday 
schools which were held in the morning. The 
attendance was very irregular. At the begin- 
ning of this year, it was decided to open the 
Sunday school in the morning, and since then 
the attendance has been steadily increasing. It 
began with 25, and now has between 90 and 100. 
Once a month a children’s choral service is held 
in the afternoon. A band of Young Crusaders 
has been formed among the boys. A charter 
has been applied for, and it is hoped that good 
work will be accomplished by this organization. 
The Women’s Guild has done excellent work 
during the past four months. By their efforts 
alone, a new set of furniture has been placed in 
the church. By this, and the addition of a new 
dossel and altar frontals for the different sea- 
sons, the appearance of the church has been de- 
cidedly changed for the better. The Rey. John 
Antle is rector. 


Norra Yakima.—Bishop Wells recently visited 
St. Michael’s parish. The church, which was 
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uilt in 1888, was consecrated at the morning 
service. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Andrew Bard, of Ellensburg. In the evening, a, 
class of 15 was confirmed. The class included 
persons brought up in the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Moravian, and Lutheran 
denominations, and one brought up among the 
Mormons. On the following Tuesday, the Bish- 
op and the rector of St. Michael’s, the Rev. H. 
M. Bartlett, visited Goldendale, 80 miles dis- 
tant, where 3 persons were confirmed. 


Waxia WaLLa.—St. Paul’s School closed June 
10th. There were four graduates as a result of 
the first year’s work. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Ware.—A new organ, costing $1,200, has re- 
cently been put in Trinity church. It isall paid 
for, and was used for the first time at the Bish- 
op’s visitation. The debt of the parish has been 
reduced from $7,000 to $2,000, and the total value 
of Church property here is $17,000. 


Fatt River.—At the opening service of St. 
Luke's church, the venerable Archdeacon 
Smith preached. At the service in the after- 
noon, the Rev. Mcrton Stone delivered the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. D. D. Addison in the evening. 
‘The window in memory of Phillips Brooks is es- 
pecially attractive in this new church. 


New Beprorp.—Grace church during the sum- 
mer months carries on a fruit and flower mis- 
sion, which distributes flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, and delicacies, among the poor and sick. 
Allare asked to provide something from their 
gardens, and others have sustained the good 
‘work by liberal contributions. The Sunday 
‘school of this parish has contributed $60 
towards the endowment of achild’s free bed in 
‘St. Luke’s Hospital. This kindness is repeated 
‘every year by the scholars. 


Duluth 
Jas. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

ALEXANDRIA.—On the 4th Sunday after Trini- 
‘ty, a handsome new altar, made of red oak, was 
placed in the chancel of Emmanuel church, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Brown, in loving memory 
-of their second son,Louis,who departed this life 
‘in- 1895. New office lights will be placed upon 
‘the altar shortly, through the efforts of Dr. and 
Mrs. Pritchard. The parish is in a flourishing 
-coudition, and shows a steady growth. The 
Brotherhood chapter is doing splendid work 
among the hotels and summer resorts; a mem- 
~ ber each Sunday visits all of them, and leaves 
-a card of invitation to the Church’s services in 
the hands of the guests. The church building 
will receive its much-needed coat of paint ina 
few days. 

Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The North-western convocation of the diocese, 
the Very Rev. R. O. Cooper, dean, met in Cal- 
‘vary church, Sandusky, July 12th and 13th. At 
the opening service the sermon was by the Rev. 
C. D. Williams, and on Wednesday morning, by 
the Rev. James A. Brown. The Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated at 9 a. Mm. Wednesday morn- 
ing. The missionary reports at the afternoon 
‘session showed some advance. The Rey. James 
NN. Thompson, of Bellefontaine, reported for 
Sidney; the mission there having raised thus 
far $100 per year for service every Sunday, now 
offer $400 per year for a resident minister. 
Bellefontaine is soon to have a rectory, having 
raised nearly $800 for this purpose. The Rev. 
Mr. Hull, lately ordained from the Lutherans, 
reports progress in Bucyrus and Upper Sandus- 
‘ky. The Kev. George S. May, of Defiance re- 
ports that at Hicksville thechurch is full at the 
-services he holds there. At Napoleon the 
church is three-quarters full. The Hicksville 
church, built years ago by Mr. Edgerton (lately 
deceased), had been rented by him for some 
years to the United Brethren, who had volun- 
tarily vacated. The services of the Church are 
‘in great favor there. An able paper was read 
by the Rey. John F. Butterworth on the pro- 
posed N. W. convocational Sunday school in- 
stitute. He showed that while in a num- 
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ber of years the number of confirmed in 
the diocese per year has nearly doubled, 
the communicant list has more than doubled, 
the Sunday school attendance has increased 
only one-tenth—65 per cent.of all confirmed 
are from the Sunday school. The Rev. S. V. 
Shayler followed, with another live paper urg- 
ing Sunday school betterment through insti- 
tute meetings, and graded lessons, and thorough 
drill of teachers ‘in a uniform course of 
study. In Calvary church, of 137 confirmed dur- 
ing Mr. Shayler’s three years, not one-third 
came from the Sunday school. The third pa- 
per on the subject was by Mr. John T. Mack, of 
Grace church, Sandusky, outlining the plan for 
the institute. It provides that the dean shall be 
ex-officio president. The secretary, treasurer, 
and three members of the executive committee 
are to be elected. One dollar is to be paid by 
each Sunday school in the parishes in the con- 
vocation. One evening at least of each convo- 
cation shall be devoted to the institute. The 
annual election of officers is to be in January. 
The programme of exercises must always be sub- 
mitted to the Bishop, to avoid clashing with his 
appointments. The plan was adopted. Miss 
Wheeler was elected secretary and treasurer; 
the Rev. E. V. Shayler, the Rev. E.S. Barkdull, 
and Mr. John T. Mack were elected executive 
committee. The next meeting is to be in Find- 
lay. The closing service was a missionary meet- 
ing. The Rev. W.C. Hopkins gave statistics 
showing how very small is the Church’s work 
in the foreign field, and the Rev. W. C. Clapp 
urged genuine conversion as the best means for 
enlarging missionary zeal. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

SHELBURNE.—The new parish house of Trinity 
church, the Rev. B. W. Atwell, rector, is ap- 
proaching completion. It is a handsome struc- 
ture of stone,like the church which it joins, and 
will be the finest building for that purpose in 
the diocese. The parish house will contain a 
well-appointed chapel, where Lenten services 
and small gatherings of various kinds can be 
held; and at this altar the Blessed Sacrament 
will be celebrated on all week-day festivals 
throughout the year, this being heretofore im- 
practicable in cold weather because of the ex- 
pense of heating the church. The building pro- 
vides for the needs of the vested choir and choir- 
master, and rooms are set apart for the parish's 
benevolent work. The completion ofthe parish 
house will add another monument to the well- 
directed liberality of Dr. W. Seward Webb. 


Buryineton.—The Altar Guild of St. Paul’s 
chureh has just issued a yearly report, which 
shows clearly a record of useful work well done. 
It has been in existence but little more than a 
year, and its scope of service is wider than is us- 
ual with such guilds, it having, beside the care 
of the altar, the care of the choir vestments. It 
enrolls 17 names of active and 18 associate mem- 
bers, and during the year about $60 have passed 
through the treasurer’s hands in doing its work. 
William Wager, the chime ringer, is at Chicka- 
mauga Park, with Company M., First Vermont 
Volunteers, in which he isa private. On July 
4th, about 500 soldiers from Ottawa, Can., 
were visiting at Burlington, and joined in the 
day’s celebration. The chimes of St. Paul’s 
rendered a programme of national hymns and 
airs of both the ‘old country”’ and the new. 


St. ALBANS.—Bishop Hall, on the 5th Sunday 
after Trinity, officiated twice in St. Luke’s 
church. 

Fond du Lac 
Charles C, Grafton, S8.T.D., Bishop 


_ THE BISHOP’S VISITATIONS 
AUGUST 
12. St Paul’s, Oshkosh. 14. 
16. Christ, Sturgeon Bay. 
18. Holy Nativity, Jacksonport. 
19. Atonement, Fish Creek. 
21. Precious Blood, Gardner. 
SEPTEMBER 
6. St. Joseph's, Antigo. 
8. St. Augustine’s, Rhinelander. 
1t. Ascension, Merrill. 138. St. John's, Centralia. 
5. Grace, Appleton. 29. Holy Apostles, Oneida. 


St. Agnes, Algoma. 
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Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Lake Pracip.—A notable feature at this pop- 
ular resort in the Adirondacks, is the new parish 
church, which is rapidly nearing completion. It 
is the result of the efforts of the summer guests 
who, under the leadership of the Rev. Church- 
ill Satterlee, son of the Bishop of Washing- 
ton, started the movement. Lastyear Mr. Geo. 
Stevens, one of the proprietors of the Stevens’ 
House, where Church services had long been 
held, generously presented a lot on a narrow 
neck of land between Lake Placid and an ad- 
joining lake, which is notonly of great beauty, 
but quite central to the guests of summer ho- 
tels of this town. The church is to be a pretty 
structure,with ample seating capacity, and will 
be airy. Although yet unfinished, summer sery- 
ices have been begunin it. The interior fin- 
ish will be done in the autumn. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Hamburg Ladies’ Guild of St. Stephen’s 
mission is the most active of all the Church so- 
cieties of the Livingstone county missions and 
other neighboring churches. St. John’s mission, 
Howell, is putting down cement walks, and fur- 
nishing the church with electric lights,all which 
are provided for. The altar of St. Stephen’s 
Hamburg, has been provided with retable, 
cross, vases, and candlesticks; and the altar at 
St. John’s, Howell, with vases and candlesticks ; 
asalso St. Paul’s, Brighton, with candlesticks, 
cruets, ablution cup, and altar linen. All have 
likewise been supplied with the new Standard 
Hymnals in full for choir and people. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.vD., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Rev. C. W. Pope, rector of the Good 
Shepherd, St. Paul, has inaugurated a series of 
outdoor services: every Monday evening during 
the summer months, at the corner of Cedar and 
E. Seventh sts., a busy thoroughfare. He will be 
assisted in this undertaking by his choir aud 
Brotherhood men; the first meeting was very 
successful. A large crowd gathered at the 
street corner, listened attentively to the ad- 
dresses, and joined heartily in the singing. At 
the benediction, all uncovered their heads. 

Bishop Gilbert has named the mission at 
Postsiding, ‘‘Holy Faith,’’ and the one at Hast- 
ings ave., ‘‘Holy Spirit.» They are both in St. 
Peter’s parish; the former is in charge of two 
Brotherhood men, the latter is served by teach- 
ers from the Deaconess’ Home; a good work is 
being done at both missions. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

Of the Kyle legacy for Christ Hospital, Tope- 
ka, $8,000 has become available, but the re- 
mainder was lost by assumed claims of distant 
relatives. During the year the hospital has 
been a busy institution, giving 2,192 days of 
charity work in the care of sick people, repre- 
senting many denominations of Christians. A 
service was held in Grace cathedral in the in- 
terest of the hospital, on June 2d (the close of 
the hospital year), when Bishop Millspaugh be- 
stowed the diplomas and silver badges upon 
seven graduate nurses. It was the first service 
of the kind ever held in the diocese, but the 
Bishop has taken the necessary steps for a sim- 
ilar service to be held every year. For many 
years this hospital was the only one in Topeka, 
and its work and influence have been a blessing 
in the diocese. 


Iowa 


The graduates and former pupils of the State 
School for Deaf Mutes at Council Bluffs, held a 
convention at their alma mater,on July 5th, 
6th, and 7th. It was opened in the afternoon of 
the first-named date by the Rev. A. W. Mann 
who also held a service on the following evening 
in the chapel. On the preceding Sunday even- 
ing, at St. Paul’s church, Council Bluffs, a com- 
bined service was held, with good attendance of 
the regular congregation and deaf-mutes. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


E find in one of our exchanges the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Some statements which we tind in the Prayer 
Book to-day are not in harmony with our pres- 
ent thought, but as we use the prayers we feel 
the power of the older life reaching out for the 
truth and expressing its deep conviction of the 
truth which underlies all expression. This life 
in us is held in the greater life of that which 
has been, and looks forward to that which is to 
be. Those who by experience do not know this 
find it hard to understand how it is possible for 
us to use the prayers which they, thinking and 
believing much as we do, cannot use. 

It is haraly necessary for us to specify the 
point of the compass from which these swell- 
ing sounds proceed. The style is of that 
variety which used to be described as 
‘‘sophomorical” in our younger days, but 
the college youth of that period are fully 
vindicated by the adoption of their fine- 
sounding use of the mother tongue by those 
who sit in the seats of the doctors. We have 
tried with due humility to discover the 
thought which underlies these profound ex- 
pressions, and, if possible, translate them 
into language understanded of common men. 
We cannot be sure of our success. When all 
is done, we confess it difficult, with our 
' lights, to grasp the idea of a “‘life reaching 
out for the truth” and ‘expressing its deep 
conviction of the truth which underlies all 
expression.” ‘‘Those who by experience do 
not know” also gave us pause, but probably 
itis to be regarded as a poetical mode of 
expression. We make out that the writer 
is justifying himself for continuing to use 
the Prayer Book when he does not believe 
some of the statements which he has to take 
constantly upon his lips, or, as he euphemis- 
tically expresses it, those statements which 
“are not in harmony with our present 
thought.” Nevertheless, he feels that the 
framers of those statements meant well. 
They were honestly anxious to find out the 
truth, and they set down nothing except 
what they thought to be true. They were 
mistaken, of course, but their statements at 
least bore witness to the fact that they were 
thoroughly convinced that there is such a 
thing as truth. The writer also holds to 
that. This is the proof of a common “life” 
as the bond of connection between the less 
advanced Christians of the past and the 
wise ones who possess ‘‘our present thought.” 
However imperfect or even false the state- 
ments of the Prayer Book are, they may 
still be used, because they are admirable 
examples of the deep conviction that truth 
exists. In fact, truth underlies all expres- 
sion. Therefore, the expression itself does 
not much matter. We may be wide of the 
mark, our interpretation may be quite er- 
roneous. Perhaps a special course of train- 
ing is needed in order to understand the 
kind of language with which we are dealing. 
But we can hardly be entirely wrong in 
gathering that the writer does not believe 
certain statements in the Prayer Book, but 
nevertheless justifies his continued use of it 
on grounds which we may or may not cor- 
rectly estimate. Our conviction remains 
unshaken that the ends of lofty morality can 
never be served by such means, 


— ae 
ENERAL SHAFTER telegraphed the 
other day that he had had a long inter- 
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view with General Toral, the Spanish com- 
mander of Santiago, in which he apparently 
laid down the law with considerable empha- 
sis. He directed the attention of the Span- 
iard to the fact which the latter does not 
seem abie to deny, that he had no hope of 
escape. ‘‘Under these circumstances,” said 
Shafter, ‘‘you have no right to continue 
the fight.” The point was, that no one in 
such a responsible position had a right to 
sacrifice the lives of his men when no possi- 
ble end could be served by it. It was an en- 
counter between a man of sixteenth century 
ideas of honor, not accustomed to regard 
the lives of private soldiers as worth con- 
sideration, and a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its plain common-sense and hu- 
mane instincts. On the one hand,we have the 
representative of a race which is in an ad- 
vanced state of decadence on account of its 
inability to grasp the ideas which make 
modern nations great. To General Shafter, 
on the other hand, therepresentative of the 
latest born among great nations, it was noth- 
ing less than insane absurdity to expose a 
large body of men to useless slaughter. To 
him, the object of war is not to kill as many 
men as possible, but to gain certain results. 
If those results can be obtained without 
bloodshed, that method is always to be pre- 
ferred. Such is the,true principle of mod- 
ern warfare, and the American general's 
course in the siege of Santiago will be ap- 
proved by all enlightened men, notwith- 
ste nding the truculent criticisms of some of 
the newspaper people. It is gratifying to 
know that a strong impression was appar- 
ently made upon the mind of the Spanish 
officer. The point of view presented was no 
doubt a novel one, and that a general who 
had under his command an overwhelming 
force, and the assurance of indefinite re-in- 
forcements, should hesitate, from considera- 
tions of humanity, to annihilate the oppos- 
ing army, must have been contrary to all 


his ideas of war. 
poy S Hees 


Special Providence 


PECIAL providence is a subject of great 
interest to the devout mind, and no one 

so minded doubts that God does guide and 
guard his children, leading them in the 
right way. But itis not easy to understand 
how this may be without interference with 
‘natural law,” upon the uniformity of which 
all the affairs of this mundane existence de- 
pend. We know, however, that the human 
father helps his children, and often inter- 
poses for their protection, interfering with 
natural law, yet without lessening confi- 
dence in its beneficent-uniformity. Can we 
believe that the Heavenly Father who made 
the law is less able and willing to help us? 
Deliverance from peril may not always be 
best for us, we may never presume upon 
it, and when it does come it may not be by 
an immediate and evident miracle. Yet 
such deliverance is the result of conditions 
over which God only has control, and these 
conditions may have been determined long 
before the crisis occurred. Admiral Dew- 
ey’s superb achievement at Manila was in— 
evitable, under the circumstances, but who 
made the circumstances? The heavier guns 
and better gunners and officers of the Amer- 
ican fleet, we say, won the victory. But all 
our advantages and the unpreparedness of 
the enemy were the result of a long series 
of influences divinely directed,as we believe. 
Cervera’s fleet was easily overwhelmed, but 
how different it might have beenif events 
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leading up to the crisis had taken a differ- 
ent turn! Evenat the last moment, had the 
Spanish admiral turned east instead of west, 
in making his dash for life, he might possi- 
bly have escaped,sinking our feebly guarded 
transports with thousands of soldiers. A 
heavy storm during the landing of our 
troops near Santiago might have wroughta 
disaster that would have bowed the whole 
nation in mourning. 

Let us not imagine that all these bless- 
ings have come to us because we deserved 
them. Let us hope that God sees that this 
people will make good use of opportunities. 
that He opens tous. Spain has made very 
bad use of her opportunities, and she may 
now read the writing on the wall, ‘‘Thou 
art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting.” It may not be three hundred 
years before the special providence of God 
will forsake us,and our doom will be sounded,. 
unless we do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God. There is nothing, 
we believe, which needs to be more im- 
pressed upon the minds of the American 
people at this time than that power be- 
longeth unto God, that He is giving it into 
our hands in trust for the good of the world, 
and that He will take it away if it nourishes. 
corruption and pride in us at home and 
stimulates us to a policy of greed and arro- 
gance abroad. 

AL WE sae) ae 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXIV. 


ET us talk afew moments about miracles.. 
If you ask me whether a miracle would 
make me believe a certain proposition to be: 
true, I would reply, No. For example, if a 
man should appear preaching a certain doc- 
trine and should say: ‘‘To prove this is true, 
I will float in the air and remain visible to- 
all there for six hours,” and should do it, 
evidently without collusion, his doing it 
would not influence in the slightest degree- 
my acceptance of his doctrine. I would say 
to myself: ‘‘This man has become possessed 
of certain applications of the great law of 
gravitation, which enable him to overcome 
the ordinary way iu which that law works.” 
I see sO many astounding things daily 
evolved in the material world and in the 
world of mind, that nothing seemingly 
miraculous would appear to me of sufficient 
weight to induce me to throw over a belief 
I at present entertain, for its direct con- 
trary. The case, however, was very differ- 
ent two thousand years ago. No teacher 
then could expect credence unless he did, 
or said he could do, extraordinary things. 
People expected that as the touchstone of 
his power, and if the Son of God in His ca- 
reer on earth had not shown his wonderful 
power in wonderful works it would have 
been far more marvelous than any miracle 
He ever did. While, then, to us moderns, 
miracles would not be of the first impor- 
tance in proving anything, they were so in 
our Lord’s time. 

A good enough definition of a miracle is 
something that it does not seem possible 
any man could do, and we can easily see that- 
what would be a miracle in one age might 
become within the power of all men in an- 
other age, on account of greater knowledge. 
Certain miracles, however, which our Lord 
did, have, with all our knowledge, never yet. 
been explicable; but does it follow that He 
could not have explained them? Not at all. 
If He had even superior knowledge to all 
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men (and we Catholics believe He had all 
knowledge) He could perform things no 
other man could. To Tesla and to Edison 
the secrets of the world of electricity are 
open, but to ordinary men they seem like 
miracles. Apply this in an infinitely higher 
degree to our Lord’s acts. If we can re- 
verse the workings of many laws with our 
limited powers, certainly God who made the 
laws can do infinitely more. John Stuart 
Mill who was as far from being a Christian 
as you can very well get, admitted that the 
moment you believed in God, the belief in 
miracles was perfectly rational. No man 
believing in God could reasonably say that 
He could not do this or that. 

The miracle above all others that seems 
to stick in the crop of unbelievers is the 
Resurrection of our Lord. I say unbe- 
lievers, though there are persons calling 
themselves Christian ministers who say that 
was merely an illusion. The early Ckrris- 
tians thought He rose, and we have all gone 
on believing that what they imagined really 
occurred. Now there is no doubt that St. 
Paul rested the whole Christian cause on 
the one fact of the Resurrection. He says, 
not once, but several times, in equivalent 
words, that unless Christ rose, his preaching 
and the Christian Faith were simply vain. 
“But,” says Renan, “St. Paul is not cotem- 
porary evidence that the Christians of that 
time thought so.” Let us see. There are 
four Epistles, I and II Corinthians, Ro- 
mans, and Galatians, which after having 
been shaken and sifted, and dissected and 
pulled to pieces, by the sharpest and most 
incredulous critics in the world, have been 
agreed upon as written by St. Paul ata date 
not later than twenty-eight years after the 
Crucifixion. Now evidence only twenty- 
eight years old is pretty good evidence. 
For example, there is no man of fifty years 
of age now living who could be fooled about 
the Civil War. If he read that the South- 
-erners had then captured New York, he 
would say: ‘‘I know better, for I was alive 
and intelligent then.” No man could tell 
us fairy stories about the Chicago fire, or 
the occupation of Egypt, or the Franco- 
Prussian war. We know the facts. Cer- 
tainly St. Paul was no dull and stupid man. 
He had the same faculties of memory and 
weighing evidence we have, and I presume 
he was an honest man and told the truth, 
when he says that the Christian people of 
his time believed firmly that Christ rose 
from the dead. ‘‘True,” cry our opponents, 
“but that belief was an illusion.’’ Was it? 
What, then, does St. Paul mean when he 
says that five hundred people saw Him, the 
greater part of whom were alive at the time 
he was writing? Remember, this has noth- 
ing to do with St. Paul’s inspiration. It is 
a matter of historical evidence. When 
writers of the same date tell us they saw 
Nero or Agrippina, we do not say it was an 
illusion. We believe they did. Why take 
different ground with St. Paul? For me to 
believe that all the actions and words and 
beliefs of the whole primitive Church were 
founded ona vision, a delusion, an halluci- 
nation, is a thousand times more difficult an 
effort of the mind than to believe St. Paul 
and his cotemporaries spoke the truth when 
they said Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
and had been seen alive by a large number 
of people during a term of forty days. 

SA 

WHAT we call ‘‘laws of nature,” are noch- 
ing more than laws of our present observa- 
tion of nature.—Bishop Westcott. 
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Christian Therapeutics 


BY THE REV. J. W. MCCLEARY 


N these days we hear a great deal about 

hypnotism. Every little while a neigh- 
borhood is startled by the curious results 
obtained by it. Not that itis a new study, 
for great deal has been known about it for 
a long time, but it has never been in popu- 
lar favor, and only recently has it developed 
into anything like a science. In hospitals 
where it has been introduced, good cura- 
tive effects have been obtained in nervous 
disorders. It isalso a useful ansthetic 
in surgical operations. The cures are 
brought about by the operator making men- 
tal suggestions to the patient when in a 
state of hypnosis—working through the 
mind. Every physician should understand 
hypnotism, and every priest of the Church 
would do well to acquaint himself with the 
general principles of it. 

“‘Christian Science,” also, produces some 
surprising effects in the same direction. A 
member of the society is sick. A circle of 
friends come in and declare that the patient 
will be cured if a certain condition of mind 
can be reached. The sick man is made to 
believe that he can be cured in this way. 
Now, that very condition of mind will cer- 
tainly aid in his cure if the disease is of 
such a nature that mental suggestion will 
move it. All the Christian Science in the 
world would not save a man who had taken 
a dose of strychnine. The only thing that 
would save him is the stomach-pump. 
Christian Science, ‘‘falsely so-called,” when 
it cures, does so in exactly the same way as 
hypnotism;:namely, by mental suggestion. 

Occasionally you will find an individual, 
independent of any sect or- school, who be- 
lieves he can work similar cures. Here is 
a case I can vouch for, as I am well ac- 
quainted with all the parties concerned, in- 
cluding the family physician. A woman in 
my parish was dying with erysipelas, horri- 
bly disfigured in face and body. The phy- 
sician gave up the case as hopeless. Asa 
last resort, an old German who had the rep- 
utation of bringing about cures of the dis- 
ease, was sent for. He came into the sick 
room, declared that God had undoubtedly 
bestowed on him the power to heal that par- 
ticular kind of sickness; he did not know 
how or why he possessed it; and then laying 
his hands on the sick, knelt down and of- 
fered up a Christian prayer for recovery. 
Two days afterwards the patient was well 
and out of bed. I believe’ that cure was 
brought about by mental suggestion piously 
used, 

“The prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” and every clergyman who is a true 
pastor, knows how often, when every earth- 
ly hope was abandoned, his prayers have 
been answered and the sick raised up; I 
mean, of course, by direct answer to peti- 
tions offered for the sick. But still Ido not 
think we make enough of our privilege by 
the sick bed. Weslight the opportunity af- 
forded us, and go there feeling that we can 
do little other than offer spiritual consola- 
tion. Why should we not make our prayers 
avail for bodily healing? Our Blessed Lord 
laid His hands on the sick and healed them. 
The Apostles wrought cures in a similar 
way. Why should not we now lay our hands 
on the sick and ask for restoration to health? 
Or why not more frequently follow the di- 
rection of St. James: ‘‘Is any sick among 
you, let him call for the elders ofthe church 
and let them pray over him, anointing him 
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with oil in the name of the Lord, and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up.” 

Why should not the priest or elder al- 
ways lay his hands on the sick or anoint 
him with oil, and accompany these manual 
acts by prayer? And why not use all the 
force of the mental suggestion included in 
acts like these, making the sick believe that 
these powers are used to restore him to 
health? Would it be dishonest to do so? 
All power is given of God, and the practice 
of apostolic times would seem to include 
mental suggestion as a part of Christian 
healing. 

Grace church, Ishpeming, Mich. 
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Summer Christianity 

HOSE who are going away on their sum- 

mer vacations will soon take their de- 
parture. And for that large number who 
cannot get away, there are pleasures near 
at hand, of which summer always calls them 
to take their share—a call which they are al- 
ways well inclined to obey. Do not, in tak- 
ing your allowable, and even necessary, sum- 
mer pleasures, allow yourself to forget your 
duty to God. Do not, with your other re- 
laxations, allow yourself to be relax or re- 
miss in doing that. When we go on our 
summer vacations, we are too apt to act— 
sometimes, I fear, to feel—asif we had left 
God behind us; as if He were a sort of local 
Divinity whom we did not take with us to 
our seaside or mountain resort, and whom 
we did not feel bound to worship very de- 
voutly till we returned to our homes and 
our parish church. Sunday is spent, there- 
fore, very neglectfully and with much care- 
lessness, both as to public worship and pri- 
vate prayer. We do things away from home 
on the Lord’s Day which we would not think 
of doing when at home. Though Christ’s 
people by profession and communicants in 
His Holy Body and Blood, we follow the 
thoughtless fashionable throng by whom we 
are surrounded, and do as they do in almost 
everything. ‘'These things ought not so to 
be.” Wherever we are, we ought, first of 
all, to remember that we are Ckrist’s peo- 
ple, and we should honor His name and 
adorn His doctrine and live as becomes His 
disciples in all places and in all. cases. 
Honor, then, His Holy Day and His Holy 
House as you take your pleasure in the 
summer heats. From Him come the means 
and the health which enable you to take 
your summer enjoyments. Is it not un- 
grateful, then, and unworthy of your Chris- 
tian profession, to neglect your duty to Him 
from whom these blessings flow? 

And those of us who stay at home should 
be careful not to decline from the level of 
Christian life and duty in the summer time. 
The season tempts to relaxation. Amuse- 
ments which lie at your very door, Sunday 
excursions, a house full of friends whom the 
pleasant summer day has induced to come 
and visit you, all say: ‘‘Let God go by, we 
need not go to church to-day, we haven’t 
time, there is too much to do, the weather 
is too warm, we cannot leave our friends.” 
So, Sunday after Sunday goes by through 
the summer season; goes by with our reli- 
cious duties utterly neglected, and we come 
to the end of it with the tone of our spirit- 
ual life lowered and with less inclination to 
love God and keep His commandments. We 
cannot afford to do this. A summer round 
of amusement is dearly gained, if it be 
at the expense of a further separation 
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between us and God, and love to God, and 
duty toGod. As Christian people, over whom 
God has given me the charge, I earnestly 
beg that you will not so lightly and careless- 
ly take yourselves apart from God and His 
worship and service this summer. Give Him 
the first thoughts and the first hours of His 
Holy Day, and sanction, thus, whatever sum- 
mer relaxations you may feel that,as faithful 
and true Christian men, women, and chil- 
dren, you can allow yourselves, through 
the remainder of its sacred time.—fev, A. 
S. Dealey, in St. Luke's Parish Visitor. 


—— Fee 


Churchmen in the Army 
BY MAJOR ROBERT STILES 


In common with most Christian men, the 
writer earnestly deprecates war where it can 
be honorably avoided, and as earnestly deplores 
the necessity for it where it cannot be avoiced. 
Yet there can be no doubt or question as to the 
exceptional opportunities it offers for just the 
work the Brotherhood contemplates. Just think 
of it! Why, the keeping of our double vow by 
a Christian soldier in a time of active service, 
seems so natural and easy that it is difficult to 
conceive how a Christian could live the soldier 
life without constant and abundant fulfillment 
of that great pledge which to some seems so 
hard to fulfill at home. 

I know whereof I speak. While a soldier, I 
was constantly thrilled with the realization of 
the tremendous vantage ground I occupied for 
work with God for man, for prayer to God for 
man; yes, and prayer with man, too. Not in all 
the years before, nor in all the years since, has 
there been anything approximating to it. 
Since those grand days passed away, almost 
despairing amid the heavy, depressing ob- 
stacles, within and without and on all sides, in 
the way of living a positive, active, aggressive 
Christian life, many and many a time have I 
cried out for the crowning, thrilling inspira- 
tions of those wondrous days, when my 
brother’s heart beat closer to my right side 
than to his, when there were no barriers be- 
tweei us no social shams, to shut me off, no 
concentration of soul on earthly business or 
earthly purposes,in meor in my brother, to 
deaden our realization of the infinite, but un- 
seen, realities. Nay, for once they were not 
unseen, for, at times, heaven seemed open to 
our clarified vision, and the other darker world 
yawned nearer and darker than ever before. 

What I mean is simply this. When a man en- 
ters the military service, especially in a time of 
war, by that very act he cuts himself off from 
the pursuit of his personal aims and purposes. 
Thereafter, he has no home, no school, no farm, 
no office, no workshop, no business. Every 
man outside the army regards him, and he re- 
gards himself, as a man relieved, separated 
from the entanglements and opportunities of 
the busy world. As St. Paul put it, ‘No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the af- 
fairs of this life.’? But he is consecrated to a 
service which may at any time demand the sac- 
rifice even of his life. 

Thus, the obstacles to the unreserved contem- 
plation and acceptance of our Lord’s life and 
teaching are lessened, and the incentives and 
cum pulsions toward it are strengthened. The 
assvviation of man with man is so constant and 
unreserved that, for the first time, you know 
your brother man, and the fingers of your per- 
sonal influence play over the naked keys of a 
human soul. Such a thing as a preoccupied 
mind you seldom meet. Indeed, your waking 
hours are one long opportunity for intimate and 
unreserved and undisturbed communion. 

I know not how better to emphasize the prac- 
tical truth of what I have endeavored to ex- 
press, than to say that, within a comparatively 
short time, in the midst of a terrible campaign, 
I have found opportunity of conversing with 
every individual member of the battery to 
which I belonged, about the better life. This 

moment, as I write, I recall scenes, talks 
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prayers, greetings, farewells, deaths of human 
bodies, births of human souls, all along the days 
and hours of my soldier life that belittle all the 
other Christian experience of my threescore 
years. 

I know not how it may be in other States, but 
in Virginia not a few St. Andrew’s men are en- 
tering the service. It will thrill the Brother- 
hood throughout the United States to know 
that dear Arthur Lloyd is going out as chaplain 
of the Fourth Virginias, and it will stir many a 
heart in the Old Dominion to know that young 
Robert Patton has undertaken the same holy 
work. I can add nothing to the consecration of 
men such as these; but it may serve to inspire 
and invigorate some brother laymen to read 
these simple records of the experience of a 
Christian soldier in the Army of Northern Va- 
ginia. For every manly, consecrated clergy- 
man who leaves the more sheltered labors of his 
parish for the intense life of the camp and field, 
there are needed fifty equally manly and equal- 
ly consecrated laymen who, whether as officers 
or as privates, shall exercise a ministry as real 
and as far reaching as that of the ordained 
priest.—St. Andrew’s Cross. 


eS ea 
Letters to the Editor 


WHICH IS THE ‘‘EPISCOPAL’’ CHURCH 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church 

Iam a member of the body known in law as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, but desire now to renounce 
my allegiance thereto, and enter ‘‘The Episco- 
pal Church.” Desire? nay, rather, forced to 
such a step by the irresistible cogency of the 
arguments brought forth and set in order by a 
correspondent of yours in your issue of June 
18th. So clearly does he show ‘‘why an Ameri- 
can should choose the Episcopal Church,”’ that 
I am convinced, though convinced against my 
will, that as an American and a Catholic as 
well, I amia duty. bound to seek that fold. 

Lam, it is true, aware that the body knownin 
law as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, is often ‘‘for short,”’ 
spoken of as the Episcopal Church; but it were 
unfair to assume that the writer referred to 
would use a nickname or a ‘‘for short,” in press- 
ing claims so lofty. 

But where amI to find the Episcopal Church? 
Iam not aware of any religious body thus en- 
titled, thus ‘‘known in law.’’ Perhaps it has 
the stillfurther apostolic mark of being confined 
to an upper room; at least it cannot be new, or 
it would not be apostolic at all. 

While I bow to the resistless force of your 
correspondent’s arguments in favor of ‘‘The 
Episcopal Church,’’ I must take exception to one 
recurring expression, ‘the Church of choice.’ 
How can one ‘‘choose’”? a Church? But one 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church can legiti- 
mately hold jurisdiction in a national territory. 
That, I have lovingly believed, was, in this land, 
the body known in law as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America. 
In sorrow of heart, but for conscience’ sake, I 
must, it would seem, leave it, lingering willing- 
ly, however, until your correspondent shall fur- 
ther enlighten your readers as to where ‘‘The 
Episcopal Church” is to be found—leave it not 
from choice, but from a logical necessity. Not 
what Church shall I choose? but where is the 
Church? should be the inquiry of him who 
would find the One Body, the kingdom of God 
upon earth. BY) Yi 


THE DESPISED SOCIAL CALL 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


We have heard a great deal about the evils of 
“the merely social call.’’ It wastes the parson’s 
time, it fills his mind with petty details, it in- 
terferes with study—such are the criticisms 
freely made, and not without truth. Undoubt- 
edly there aremen who let their parish work 
degenerate into a sort of respectable lounging. 
Their error is serious, but do not some excel- 
lent men, logical as preachers, reverent as 
priests, cut themselves apart from the broad 
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current of sympathy which marks the true 
pastor? 

The marriage feast in Cana, the dinner at 
Capernaum, the feast in the house of the publi- 
can, indicate that the social side of life was rec- 
ognized by our Divine Lord. In many a small 
parish there is time for visiting as well as for 
study. Should leisure be scanty, the parson 
need not lay aside his Greex Testament. If he 
fails to read the novels which aim at solving 
the problems of existence, and cuts down his 
“advanced criticism’’ ninety-five per cent, or a 
little more, he will find time to see dozens of 
people to whom he may teach something, and 


from whom he will certainly learn a great deal. 


In a family of six or eight persons, there is 
perhaps one communicant, and a few occasional 
attendants upon divineservice. The clergyman 
visits the house even when heis not looking up 
candidates for Confirmation, or asking for a sub- 
stitute Sunday school teacher. He becomes ac- 
quainted with the whole household. The ail- 
ments of one, the business troubles of another, 
the school life of a third, are confided to him. 
Possibly he helps a boy over some difficult les- 
son in grammar, or amusesa sickly child. At 
allevents he wins the respect, and perhaps the 
regard,of people whose religious life is crude, if 
it can be said to exist at all. 

Much is said of the unreasonable demands 
often made upon the clergy, but it is equally true 
that many people are embarrassed and awkward 
in a clergyman’s presence. They hesitate to 
ask questions about the Bible, even though they 
desire information ; they arereluctant to tell him 
of some one who ouzht to be visited; they hold 
back from mentioning facts the parson would 
be glad to know. It is, in many cases, not by 
the sermon so much as by personal intercourse, 
that the clergyman breaks the ice and wins the 
confidence of timid people. Before they will 
talk to him, he must show that he is interested 
in them. 

Undoubtedly there is a vicious extreme in 
visiting. It should not interfere wita other 
duties. Butifsome men may be in danger of 
sinking to the level of gossips, others have 
dwelt so long in their studies as to become mere 
book worms, and some have allowed their devo- 
tional life to become that of a medizval recluse 
rather than that of a working parish priest. 
There is a time for everything, and time can be 
made for the much abused social call. 

Rouanp RINGWALT. 


CERTIFICATES FOR CANDIDATES FOR ORDERS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


At a conference of professors in the theologi- 
cal seminaries of the Church, held in April, 
1898, the dean of the General Seminary and the 
dean of the Cimbridge School of Divinity were 
appointed a committee to lay before the General 
Convention the recommendation that ‘‘A can- 
didate for Orders, who has been studying ina 
seminary, shall lay before the Standing Com- 
mittee a testimonial from such seminary.” 

This is a move which has long been needed, 
and which the writer has suggested in the 
House of Bishops. The testimonials for Orders 
are entirely inadequate. They come to the 
Standing Committee from ‘the minister and 
vestry of the church of which the candidate is 
amember.” Often both parties are personally 
ignorant of the applicant. A very common case 
is, the candidate has gone to college, then to the 
seminary, away from his home; he may not 
even return for the few weeks of vacation. 
When he applies for testimonials, the minister 
of the parish may be a new incumbent, and the 
vestry have but slight, if any, recollection of 
him. Neither of the parties has any knowledge 
of his career. He may have shown little apti- 
tude for learning; have been lazy in his habits, 
or even ‘indulged in vain or trifling conduct, or 
in amusements unfavorable to that seriousness 
of deportment, or to those pious and studi- 
ous habits, or that good report which becomes a 
person preparing for the holy ministry.’’—Title 
1, Canon 4, § ii. The only other testimonial 
comes from one presbyter, ‘Certifying, I am 
personally acquainted with A. B., and I believe 
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nim to be well qualified to minister in the office 
of a deacon, tothe glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of His Church.” This is more satisfactory, 
yét it may be clouded by similar ignorance. 

The Bishop labors under the same difficulties. 
He may have never seen the person. True, he 
has made his ‘‘every three months’ report,giving 
account of his manner of life and progress in 
his studies.”’—Title 1, Canon 4, $ iv, [1]. Butit 
is very easy to cover these point# 

Who has any real knowledge of his character, 
intellectual ability, and manner of life? Those 
who have daily met him in the class-room, and 
who cannot fail to have formed their impressions 
of him in all regards. 

A very significant fact as to how far the 
Church is certified as to the fitness of those she 
admits to her Orders is, that of 266 the writer has 
in his twenty-three years in the episcopate 
made record as deposed, 57—over one-fourth— 
were deacons. Cotild these men whoin so brief 
a period were ready to throw off the solemn 
vows they had taken, have been right-minded 
aspirants? Yet they had met the canonical de- 
mands. 

The proposed canon (5) is very little improve- 
ment on the present one. It substitutes for the 
vestry, “six laymen communicants of this 
Church in good standing.”’ The vestry will 


, generally act on ‘‘evidence satisfactory,’’ which 


will be al’ they can readily learn, and ‘‘six lay- 
men’’ will discharge their consciences in the 
same way. An organized body conferring to- 
gether is a much better authority than six per- 
sons gathered here and there, acting separately. 

Although for the last twenty-five years the in- 
crease inour clergy list has been only at the rate 
of 70 a year (Bishop Coleman, in Church Eclectic 
for March, 1898) ,the supply exceeds the demand, 
and thé Church can afford to ‘‘wisely make 


, choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred min- 


istry.’? There can be no sadder failure in life 
than to find oneself on sacred ground under the 
awful cares of any order of the ministry, with 
no heart in them, or no ability to discharge 
them." Geo. D. GILLESPIE. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. A. Sprague Ashley, of All Saints’ church, 
“Meriden, Conn., has taken charge of St. John’s church, 
Fisher's Island, during July and August. 

oe 

The Rev. Canon Francis Byrne, St. John’s cathe- 
-dral, Venver, has taken a much-needed rest from act- 
_ive ‘duty in the mountains, having passed his 91st 
year of age and 31 years of service in Colorado. 

The Rev. W. H. Brooks, D. D., is summering at the 
‘Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

The Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon has accepted duty at 
‘the church of the Advent, Boston, until Oct. Ist. Ad- 
dress, No. 122 Charles st., Boston. 

The Rev. Joel F. Bingham, D. D, has received from 
‘Trinity College the honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature. . 

The Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph. D., has taken summer 
charge of Trinity church, Mt. Pocono, diocese of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 

The Rey. A. T. Brown has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Paul’ s church, Woodville, Miss. 

The Rev. A. B. Baker, D. D., and his son, the Rev. 
W. O. Baker, are in Europe till fall. 

The Rev. Walter Clayton Clapp who has been for 
the past three years at St. Clement’s church, Phila- 
delphia, has entered upon the rectorate of St. John’s, 
‘Toledo, Ohio, to which he had recently been called. 

The Rev. John C. Eccleston, D. D., is spending the 
‘summer au Bolton, Lake George, N. Y. 

The Rev. W. B. Frisby, S.T.D., will spend July 
and August in the Adirondacks. 

The Rev. Percy Gordon has resigned charge of the 


_ American church, Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Rev. W. M. Gilbert has gone to “Europe for the 
summer. © 

The address of. me Rey. Canon Heigham is changed 
ito Catasauqua, Pa. ‘ 

The Rev. E. S. Henderson has resigned charge of 
‘St. Augustine’s church, Camden, N. J., and accepted 
that of St. Philip’s church, Annapolis, Md. 

The Rev. and Mrs. D. S. Hamilton, of Paterson, 
N. J., are spending the summer in Europe. Address 


<are of U. S. Consul, Sheffield, England. 


The Rev. H. H. Haynes has gone to Siasconset, 
Mass., for the summer. /, . 
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The Rev. J. E. Johnson is spending the summer at 
North Woodstock, Vt. 


The Rey. Reuben Kidner has taken charge of the 
summer church (Emmanuel), Dublin, N. H. 


The address of the Rev. F. E. J. Lloyd is changed 
from Hamilton, Ohio, to Gallipolis, Ohio. 


The Rev. C. S. Lyon is spending part of his vacation 
at Langhorne, and later will go to Ocean City, N. J. 


The Rev. Wm. Henry Lewis has received the hon- 
orary degr e of Doctor of Divinity from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. 


After July 20th, the Rev. Woodford P. Law, gener- 
al missionary, should be addressed at 429 Wealthy 
ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Rev. E. de F. Miel has taken temporary charge 
of St. Paul’s church, Yonkers, N. Y., in the absence 
of the rector in Europe. 


The Rev. R. W. Micou, D. D., has removed from 
Philadelphia to Theological Seminary, Fairfax Co., 
Va. 

The Rev. J.L. Parks is spending a few weeks at 
Barnstable Inn, Barnstable, Mass. 


The Rev. Edwin B. Rice who has recovered from 
his recent illness, will have charge of the summer 
services at the church of the Ascension, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.. during the absence of the rector, the Rev. F. 
M.S. Taylor. 


The Rev. Dr. I. N. Stanger has gone to Birmingham, 
in the Alleghanies, for the summer. 


The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens is spending vacation 
at his cottage on Lake George. 


The Rev. Philo W. Sprague has taken charge of the 
summer services at Bethlehem, N. H. 


The Rev. C. H. W. Turner has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Natchez, Miss. 


The Rev. W. N Tillinghast has accepted charge of 
the churches at Fort Worth, Ridgeway, and Scotia, 
SC. 


The Kev. Samuel Ward has accepted a call to St, 
Michael’s church, Germantown, Philadelph a, as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Dr. J. K. Murphy, rector. 


The Rev. Thomas E. Winecoff has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity church, Morgantown, W. Va., 
with the wardenship of the Episcopal Hall for stud- 
ents of the University of West Virginia. 


Ordinations 


On Thursday, July 14th, the Bishop of New Jersey 
admitted Addison Atkins Lamb to the diaconate, in 
Trinity church, Moorestown, N. J. Mr. Lamb is the 
third son of the Rev. Dr. James H. Lamb, for 19 years 
rector at Moorestown, and now financial secretary of 
the Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society. The Bishop 
preached the sermon, and in his address to the candi- 
date stated the singular fact that he had baptized and 
confirmed him, and now ordained him deacon. A 
goodly number of the clergy were present, including 
tne three examining chaplains and the dean. Mr. 
Lamb is a graduate of Alexandria. 


Sunday, June 19th, wasa day of much interest to 
the congregation of Christ church; Smithfield, S. Va., 
when the Bishop of the diocese ordained to the diac- 
onate, R. Elliott Boykin, one who from his boyhood 
had been associated with the parish. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Joseph Ware who was at one 
time the pastor of Mr. Boykin. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev F. G. Scott, rector of the par- 
ish, and examining chaplain of the diocese. The Holy 
Communion was administered by the Rev. Mr. Scott. 
Many friends and relations, including his aged grand- 
father, knelt to receive the Holy Sacrament from the 


young deacon. is 
Official 


“PROTESTANTS”’ PROTEST 


In reply to an article in THE LIVING CHURCH of 
July 9th, regarding the Episcopal Publication Society. 

This society was incorporated at Albany, under the 
title of ‘‘The Protestant Episcopal Publishing Socie- 
ty.’’ The men whose names are attached to that arti- 
cle ali subscribed for stock and received certificates 
as shareholders, copies of which, and amounts sub- 
scribed, can all be seen at our office. The majority of 
the shareholders decided that the word ‘'Protestant”’ 
was very cumbersome, and not necessary, except for 
legal purposes. Hence comes this protest. Or it may 
have arisen from a circular sent to each shareholder 
by a disckarged officer (who incurred some debts) 
stating that each shareholder was personally liable 
tor these debts. But the larger shareholders paid the 
debts, and the society is now prosperous 

So this attempt to avoid responsibility was unnec- 
essary and uncalled for. Any of these men could have 
had, or can now have, their names taken from the 
books by endorsing and returning the certificates of 
shares of the society they now hold. Twoof these 
gentlemen called afew weeks ago at our office, not 
asking their names to be withdrawn, but one offering 
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his services as attorney, and the other as agent; 
neither were accepted. 

The certificate of incorporation and certificates ani 
names of shareholders, under legal seal, can all be 
seen at our office. Thename of the society willstand 
as itis until the majority of the shareholders know 


of a more suitable one. BRADDIN HAMILTON. 
Istip Co., Long Island, July 11, 1898. 


CHURCH WORK AMONG DEAF-MUTES 

The tenth American conference will be held at 
Trinity church, Columbus, Ohio, July 27th and 28th, 
1898. Topics for discussion: 1.—The Preparation and 
Greater Utilization of Lay-readers; 2.—The Most Ef- 
fective Form of Organization for Diocesan Work; 3.— 
The Distinctive Title of the Work in different Fields; 
4.—A Church Paper for the Deaf; 5.—The Manner of 
Reading the Services and Lessons; 6.—Reports from 
the Field. 

Allfriends of the deaf,and especially those inter— 
ested in religious work among them. are invited to at- 
tend. J. H. Cuoup, Chairman, 

1841 Madison st., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. M. KOEHLER, Secretary, 
4625 Whittier st.. Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDING COMMITTEE, ALABAMA 

The Standing Committee of the diocese of Alabama 
met, to organize, in Mobile, Saturday, July 2d. The 
Rev. D. C. Peabody, rector of Trinity church, Mobile, 
was elected president; Mr. W. K. P. Wilson, also of 
Mobile, was elected secretary. Mr. John Coleman 
Horton was recommended to the Bishop for ordina- 
tion to the diaconate. 

Died 

FoorTr.—Entered into rest, on Friday, July Ist, 
1898, the Rev. Israel Foote, D. D., rector-emeritus of 
St. Paul's church, Rochester, N. Y., aged 81 years. 

LEwIis —Entered into rest, at Dayton, Ohio, Sunday 
July 3, 1898, Mrs. Ann Jane Lewis, sister of the late 
Bishop Kerfoot, and mother of Chaplain John K. 
Lewis, U.S. N., aged 88 years. 

PRESSEY.—Ono Sunday evening, July 10, 1898, at 
Glenville, Ohio, James William Pressey, aged 66, the 
father of the Rev. Wm. Pressey, of Ashton, R. I., and 
the Rev. Ernest A. Pressey, of Marion, Ind. 

“Teach me to die that so lmay 
Rise glorious at the awful day.” 

SCHELE DE VHRE.—At Charlottesville, Va., on July 
9th, 1898, Lucy Brown, widow of the late Professor 
Schele de Vere, and daughter of the late Judge Alex- 
ander Rives. 

“Blessed are the puce in heart, for they shall see 
God.”’ 

TIBBITS.—At Hoosick, N. Y., July 8th, entered into 
rest, the Rev. John Bleecker Tibbits. 

WEBSTER.—At sea,on steamship ‘‘La Bourgogne,” 
July 4, 1898, the Rev. Walter Gardner Webster, priest 
assistant of St. Stephen’s church, Providence, R. L., 
son of Josiah L. and Helen M. Webster, in the 44th 
year of hisage. Requiem service was solemnized at 
St. Stephen's church, Providence, on Thursday, July 
14th. 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

* Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


I COULD use about 150 Prayer Books of the old edi- 
tion. They may be sent here in my care by freight, 
we paying the charges. Illustrated papers and mag- 
azines are always in demand. 

CYRUS MENDENHALL, 
Chaplain State House of Correction, Ionia, Mich. 


Ackno wledgments 
THE Rev. W. K. Lloyd, chaplain of the 3rd Texas 
Infantry, desires to thank those who responded to his 
request for copies of THE LIVING CHURCH whilst his 
regiment was at camp, and to say that he will not be 
able to use any more at present, as the men are order- 
ed to move. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, July, 1898 


8. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
10. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green : Red at Even- 

song.) 
25. Sv. JAMES, Apostle. Red. 
31. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


On to the Height 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


What is fhe use of striving if there be no height 
ahead, 
If there be not something better to attain, 
If there be no din of battle, no column to be led, 
No strong, unconquered fortress we may gain? 


For what is life but action, and dire peril but a goal 
That should stir the ready valor to the fore, 

Though it be a field of carnage, or a battle of the soul, 
With the banner of our choosing floating o'er. 


Then let us up and onward, with the flag above our 
head, 
And our heart and eyes fixed firmly on the right, 
With the heritage of country for which our fathers 
bled 
Sweeping us without a tremor to the height. 


For life is meant for striving, and the heights are 
within reach, 
And we all have gallant columns to command; 
But if we halt or bivouac we leave a fatal breach, 
And the enemy rush in and take the land. 


St. James the Apostle 


AMES and John, sons of Zebedee, were 
fishermen like their father, and early in 
our Lord’s ministry were called of Him to 
be fishers of men. St. James was one of the 
favored three of the apostolic company most 
constantly associated with our Blessed Lord 
in the chief events of His active ministry. 
As the Saviour was to meet with Moses and 
Elias in the Mount of the Transfiguration, 
“He took Peterand John and James,and went 
up into a mountain to pray.” They were the 
three invariably chosen to be with Him in 
the supreme events of His life on earth. It 
was so to the end. As the awful hour of the 
agony in Gethsemane drew nigh, ‘‘He taketh 
with Him Peter and James and John and 
began to be sore amazed and very heavy; 
and saith unto them, My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.” And yet, 
though so highly favored, and so intimately 
associated with the Saviour in His active 
ministry, little, very little, is told us of the 
Apostle after the Ascension of his Lord, and 
that little in almost an incidental way. St. 
Luke seems to interrupt the story he is re- 
lating of events in the infant Church to say: 
“Now about that time, Herod, the king, 
stretched forth his hands to vex certain of 
the Church. And he killed James, the 
brother of John, with the sword.”’ 

St. James is told of generally in connection 
with St. John, his brother. With St. John, 
he received of the Lord the appellation of 
Boanerges, and became one of the inmost 
circle of the Lord’s most trusted disciples. 
For this cause, perhaps, he has always been 
spoken of by the Church as St. James the 
Great, or the Greater. That some special 
position was given to St. James and St. 
John, as well as to St. Peter, is made mani- 
fest in the Gospels. ‘‘The mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children, with her sons,” came to Jesus 
and asked that they might sit on the right 
hand and on the left of the Lord in His 
Kingdom. Their Master had told His serv- 
ants that they should eat and drink at His 
table in His Kingdom, and sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel; and as 
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He had given special honor to St. Peter, so 
to the other two was given the honor of be- 
ing nearest Him, and in suffering for His 
sake. Accordingly, to St. James was given 
the high honor of being the first of the 
Apostles to suffer martyrdom, and the only 
one whose death is recorded in the New 
Testament, The mother of James and John 
knew not what she asked for her two sons, 
but they were eventually to know what her 
request involved, and that in reality it 
meant something far other than their fond 
mother had in mind. The Lord said to them: 
‘Ye shall drink indeed of My cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with, but to sit on My right hand, and 
on My left, is not mine to give, but it shall 
be given to them for whom it is prepared of 
My Father.” It has been well said that by 
His answer our Lord emphasized the abso- 
lute justice which at the last will be dealt 
to all. Not even Apostles will have favor 
shown them simply because they were Apos- 
tles. They must win their place, whatever 
it be, whether near or farther from their 
Lord. The places on His right hand, or 
on His left, the places of highest honor, are 
to be bestowed not by partiality, but accord- 
ing to endurance and ‘worth; in other words, 
according to preparation on their part. The 
places were prepared for those who, by im- 
provement of gifts or talents, had prepared 
themselves forthem. This principle of equity 
which made our Lord refuse to assign the 
final reward of even his Apostles out of mere 
favor, is, because it is the outcome of the in- 
finite justice of God, of universal applica- 
tion; so that we may be assured that no re- 
ward of the Great Day will be of mere favor, 
or no rejection of foreordained reprobation. 
Every reward will be of grace. No one will 
deserve it, but every reward will be accord- 
ing to the improvement of grace, the em- 
ployment of grace, and perseverance in 
grace. 
“O great Apostle! rightly now 
Thou readest all thy Saviour meant, 


What time His grave yet gentle brow 
In sweet reproof on thee was bent.’’ 


Ss. 
i oe 

HE Rey. John C. Welwood who left 
Brooklyn recently as chaplain of the 
Second Massachusetts Regiment, has sent a 
letter to the Rev. Dr. Bacchus, written in the 
early morning, while the Rev. Dr. Van De 
Water, chaplain of the Seventy-first New 
York Regiment, was conducting service on 
the adjacent transport. He tells how the 
voices of the men, singing ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” floated on the hot air, each 
one seeming to be singing it by a different 
tune, but the effect was hearty. The ut- 
most fraternity amongst the chaplains seems 
to exist. The Roman priest asks Dr. Van 
De Water to look after his men,if he is called 
away, and the request is always cheerfully 

complied with. 

-—- &.-— 

UNIQUE service in connection with 
Hospital Sunday was held at St. John’s 
mission church, West Streatham, when of- 
ferings were invited of new-laid eggs, to be 
subsequently sent on to hospitals. The idea 
originated with the Rey. S. A. Johnston, 
curate-in-charge, who, from a humble be- 
ginning of 220 eggs, in 1894, achieved the 
wonderful total of 5,092in the Diamond Ju- 
bilee year. It was not expected that this 
total would be reached this Sunday, but the 
very respectable number of 3,558, including 
200 from the Duchess of York, were offered. 
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Many of the eggs were prettily arranged in 
flower-decked baskets, which were grouped 
around the table, the loose eggs being 
stacked in pyramids at the sides. After the 
evening service, a score of willing helpers 
repacked the eggs, which were delivered 
the next day to St. Thomas’, St. George’s, 
and Guy’s Hospitals. 
Se 
Ate Bishop of London was presiding at a 
lecture given by Sir Walter Besant on 
London. His Lordship, quoting Bishop 
Stubbs, said that London was seldom the 
head of England, and that it was quite re- 
markable, considering its large population, 
so few of the greatest men should have 
been natives of London. To differ with so 
eminent an authority seems something like 
presumption, but it has been pointed out. 
that, in addition to Milton, whom the Bish- 
op mentioned, and exclusive of others of 
lesser note, Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
Donne, Cowley, Milton, Pope, Gray, Keats, 
and Browning—poets all of first rank— 
Ruskin, Turner, and Lamb—men a!1 of the 
highest intellectual eminence—were natives. 
of London. It may be urged that, in pro- 
portion to the population of London, exclu- 
sive of the rest of the country, these are 
only a few, but they can be added to; and 
evenif this were not the case, it is doubtful 
whether with even a few of such eminence, 
London ought to be considered as intellect- 
ually sterile. 
eK 
ANY good people seem to have no idea 
of the fitness of things. With the best 
intentions, they are always blundering. 
“Things that should not have been said,” 
was the title of a series of character 
sketches, by a noted humorist. A recent. 
instance of misplaced religious symbolism is 
given in The Church Times: The dean’s. 
wife, at Whistlebury, invited the clergy to 
tea, and ordered cakes from the local con- 
fectioner. These arrived in due time, beau- 
tifully iced, and each decorated with the 
monogram, “I. H.S.,” in icing! The con- 
fectioner evidently thought he was doing 
the correct thing for a clerical party, but. 
the cakes were carefully cut in pieces before 
sent to the table. a 
ky 
N the London Times a poem has appeared. 
from the pen of Sir Lewis Morris, in 
memory of Mr. Gladstone, in which the fol- 
lowing lines occur: 


“But thou no more are here, 
But watchest far away, 
Calm in some peaceful sphere, 
The eternal day. 
O thou who long didst guide 
Our Britain’s loyal will, 
Invisible at her side, 
Aid, thou, her still!”’ 
This bears a suspicious resemblance to 
the Invocation of Saints. 


ee ge 

The Trans-Mississippi Ex- 

position 

EAR LIVING CHURCH:—I have been 

so much surprised and pleased during a | 
recent visit to Omaha, that I want to advise 
your readers to go, if they can, and see how 
wonderfully this region of our country is de- 
veloping, and how handsomely the people 
acquit themselves when they undertake to 
do anything. It is only about forty years 
since ground was broken in and around 
Omaha. Herds of buffalo grazed in the val- 
ley of The Platte and along the Missouri — 
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when I was a college boy! Not a habitation 
of man was in sight of the Exposition 
grounds. Now there is a thriving city of 
150,000 people, with churches, schools, 
parks, business enterprise, refined social 
life, and an Exposition upon which the city 
has expended two or three millions, in the 
most judicious and attractive way; and it 
has been done in a year! 

‘In extent it does not, of course, compare 
with the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The resources of Chicago were practically 
unlimited, and the whole world was inter- 
ested in the work there. Omaha has done a 
great thing, almost alone, and it ought to 
have great credit and generous encourage- 
ment from all over the country. Now that 
foreign travel has been so largely interrupt- 
ed by the war, our people cannot do better 
than to visit this beautiful work and see the 
magnificent country between and adjacent 
to the great rivers of America. The season 
is exceptionally favorable. Orchards and 
fields and forests are as greenand luxuriant 
as those of England. The comforts of travel 
have been liberally provided by the rail- 
roads, and there is abundant entertainment 
in the city, at moderate cost. There are 
comfortable hotels at $3 a day. The Markel, 
at the Exposition, isa good restaurant, the 
only good one that I found there. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed 
account of the Kxxposition. The general plan 
of the buildings is like that of the World’s 
Fair,at Chicago,the group around the lagoon 
corresponding to the Court of Honor, and 
the effect, especially when lighted up at 
night, being very fine. As the buildings are 
connected by colonnades, with the sky lines 
all marked by electric lights reflected in 
the water, the scene is extremely beautiful. 
Tbe United States building, at the head of 
the lagoon, is a credit to the government, 
which could hardly be said of the one in Chi- 
cago. The United States exhibit is also ad- 
mirable. In the Liberal Arts building the 
exhibits are not impressive. It is strange 
that eastern and foreign artificers have 
made so little of this opportunity. In agri- 
culture and mining, the exhibits are full 
and attractive. The Transportation build- 
ing is inconveniently located, while its ex- 
hibits deserve better treatment. An unique 
feature, which we are told has not been 
found in any other exposition, is the Apiary. 
It shows that they make honey, as well as 
hay, inthe Missouri valley! There are sev- 
eral handsome State buildings, the largest 
being that of Nebraska. Illinois has the 
most attractive building on the ground, 
. and the most beautiful site. It is made es- 

pecially attractive by the attentive hospi- 
tality of the superintendents, Mr. and Mrs. 

Hamilton. 

I was pleased to learn that Church work 
in the diocese of Nebraska is making fine 
progress, though the illness of the Bishop 
is a cause of anxiety to the people, by whom 
he and his wife are greatly beloved. It is 
hoped that his summer’s rest will restore 
him to his diocese in health,and that he will 
be greatly encouraged by what he finds on his 
return. Brownell Hall, the diocesan schcol 
for girls, is to be re-opened by Mrs. Upton, 
a lady of experience and fine administrative 
ability. The buildings are undergoing com- 

- plete renovation, and will be very pleasant 
and comfortable. Dr. Campbell Fair, dean 
of the cathedral, has made a _ beautiful 
home in Omaha, and, with his good wife, is 
gathering a host of friends about him and 
his work. The rectory has been turned 
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into a parish house, and is the centre of 
Church activities. The cathedral chapter 
of the Brotherhood have their office in the 
parish house, Capitol ave. and Highteenth 
st., where they give information and assist- 
ance to Churchmen who visit the city. I 
consider myself fortunate in being one of 
those who have been able to do so. 
CAWerL: 


—| a — 
Book Reviews and Notices 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets. By George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Vol. II. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Vrice} $1.50. 


This is the concluding volume of the ‘‘Exposi- 
tor’s Bible.’’ It is a book of more than 500 pages, 
into which is condensed with great skill a 
sufficient exposition of the writings of nine of 
the prophets, or as Professor Smith would say, 
the writings which are classified under the 
names of those prophets. The author regards 
these books as furnishing a valuable introduc- 
tion to Old Testament Criticism. Hiscritical in- 
ductions are, therefore, full and detailed. The 
historical relations of the prophets are also of 
very high importance, and are adequately treat- 
ed by our author whose qualifications for such 
a task will be acknowledged by all who are fa- 
miliar with his writings,especially his charming 
“Geography of Palestine.” We have already 
mentioned in our notice of the former volume, 
that Dr. Smith goes far in his acceptance of the 
positions of Higher Criticism. While we may 
still be inclined to think that a very extensive 
and pretentious edifice has been constructed out 
of rather uncertain material, and have some 
lurking suspicion that the whole affair will some 
day dissolve like a house of cards, it cannot be 
denied that Higher Criticism here appears at 
its best. There is no defect of reverence in 
these eloquent pages. It is evident that proph- 
ets and prophecy are regarded from a natural- 
istic standpoint. We know that it is said that 
criticism as a sciencecan do nothing else, but if 
this be so it pointsvery clearly to the inadequa- 
cy of such a science for Christian purposes. It 
is not simply that the doctrine of inspiration is 
ignored or left indeterminate, but it is common 
to writers of this class, without explicitly de- 
claring themselves, to indicate implicitly and 
casually in a multitude of places, that there is 
no such thing as inspiration in any sense in 
which the Church has ever asserted it. Yet it 
cannot be said that any facts which criticism 
affords necessarily conduct tosuch a conclusion. 
It is to be attributed therefore to a precon- 
ceived theory. The clue to it is to be found in 
the assertion of the immanence of God, along 
with the denial of His transcendence. This is,in 
fact, naturalism. It is the actual rejection of 
the fundamental position of the Old Testament, 
to say nothing of the New. This volume, as we 
have said, completes the series, forty-nine vol- 
umes in all, of a commentary of a somewhat 
unique character, and naturally enough, of un- 
even value, since the writers include a large 
number of men of various theological views and 
denominational connections. It will take its 
place with others as a work of considerable 
value, which may generally be consulted with 
profit, since it isalways possible to make allow- 
ances for the personal equation. 


The Beginnings of English Christianity. By 
Wm. Edward Collins, M. A., Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at King's College, London. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

Messrs. Methuen have commenced the publi- 
cation of‘‘The Churchman’s Library,”’ of which 
the volume before us is a favorable specimen. 
Few books of its size—it has a little over 200 
pages, including appendices—contain so much 
well digested information. It is solely based 
upon original sources and the most recent and 
careful investigations. There are four chapters, 
entitled respectively: ‘‘The Romano-British 
Church,” ‘‘The Beginnings of English Christian- 
ity,’? “The Welsh Church and the English,” 
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and ‘‘The English Church and the Roman.”’ To: 
these are added ten appendices, a copious index, 
and an instructive map. Those who have rested 
in the views of British Christianity presented 
in the current histories, will gain a new light. 
from the sketch given in the first chapter. In 
the next two chapters the relations of the va- 
rious elements which went to the making of Eng- 
lish Christianity are very clearly defined, and 
the claim to precedence of the Leclesia Anglorum 
of Augustine is vindicated. The fourth chapter 
ably shows that the independent Church of Eng- 
land has nothing to fear from a perfectly 
straight forward and unbiased view of history. 
The comments upon the characters of Augus- 
tine and Paulinus are particularly interesting, 
and worthy of the consideration of those who 
are familiar with the disparaging comments usu- 
ally encountered. The appendices treat of such 
subjects as ‘‘the fable’’ that the British Church 
was a Church of Baptists, dating from the six- 
teenth century ;‘‘Augustine’s First Band of Mis- 
sionaries,”’ ‘‘Language of the Frankish Inter- 
preters,’’ and other interesting questions. In 
appendix H a letter from the Abbe Duchesne is 
quoted,showing that that eminent liturgiologist 
and historian who formerly questioned the gen- 
uineness of Gregory’s famous letter on the lit- 
urgy on quite insufficient grounds, now acknowl- 
edges his error. He has in fact retracted this 
position in the latest edition of his Origines du 
Culte Chretien. We are often asked for asatis- 
factory book dealing with the period of the con- 
version of England, and have not always been 
able to refer to any single volume easily acces- 
sible to the ordinary reader. Here, at last, we 
have a work in brief compass which we can 
confidently recommend. 


The English Reformation and Its Conse- 
quences. By W.E. Collins. New York: E.& J. 
B. Young & Co. 


In the four lectures comvrised in this volume, 
Professor Collins, of King’s College, London, en- 
deavors to deal with some of the more impor- 
tant aspects of the English Reformation, and to 
lay emphasis both on the solidarity of the Eng- 
lish Church throughout the period, and the 
Catholic character of the movement in England 
in its broad outlines. The lecturer’s aim is to 
present in a popular way the claims that we 
Churchmen make for the Anglican Reformation ; 
viz., that “it was a noble attempt to clear away 
much that was merely intrusive, and to vindi- 
cate as the Faith, in the words of the Canon for 
Preachers made in 1571, ‘the doctrine of the Old 
and New Testament and that which the Catho- 
lic Fathers and ancient bishops have collected 
thence,’ and, further, that nothing of primary 
importance was lost in the process, and that 
since then the Church has had to adopt no new 
principle, but simply to act more fully in ac- 
cordance with this fundamental principle of the 
Reformation” in England. The Marian reac- 
tion and its failure; the Elizabethan settlement 
and the rise and growth of the Roman schism 
in England; the Puritan movement; the rise 
and history of the English sects—Anabaptists, 
Independents, Baptists, Society of Friends— 
are all sketched with a master hand. There is 
a good index and a useful appendix containing 
several historical documents, which the student 
will find of much value. We cannot better ex- 
press our high appreciation of Prof. Collins’ 
lectures than by hoping they will have an ex- 
tensive circulation both here and in England. 


Here and There in the Greek New Testament. 
By Prof. L. S. Potwin. Chicago: Fleming H. 


Revell Company. 


We have herea volume calculated to be of use 
to every student of the New Testament. Itis 
not a commentary in the ordinary sense, since it 
treats only of a few detached passages or ex- 
pressions. But those selected for consideration 
are always important, including many of those 
about which there is most dispute. And the 
discussions in each case are thorough and ex- 
haustive. Among the passages dealt with, we 
find the variant in the Gloria in Excelsis; the ex- 
pression in the Lord’s Prayer commonly ren- 
dered ‘‘daily bread’’; *‘Deliver us from evil” in 
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the same prayer, whether it properly signifies 
‘from the evil one’’; Demons; Hades; Agrippa’s 
answer to Paul; anda number of others. To 
these are added three sections treating respect- 
ively of ‘‘Words Borrowed from the Latin,’ 
‘“‘Words Borrowed from the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic,”? and ‘Words not Found in Classical Wri- 
ters.’’ An introduction is prefixed of about thirty 
pages, containing numerous useful hints on the 
study of exegesis. In recommending this book 
to the attention of the clergy and students, we 
would not be understood as agreeing with the 
author’s conclusions in every case. In fact, 
there are several instances in which we do not 
feel that his arguments are convincing. But 
the value of such a book does not depend so 
“much upon the writer’s conclusions as upon the 
fullness and fairness with which he presents all 
“sides of a subject, and the degree in which he is 
able to arouse the interest of the student and 
set him upon further investigation for himself. 


Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
645. Price, $1. 

Amongst all the efforts which have been made 
to reproduce the life and times of our Lord, Dr. 
Edersheim’s monumental work is the most suc- 
cessful. Its gifted author felt before his death 
a desire to prepare a condensed edition of it 
which might reach a wider circle of readers 
than the larger work. Such an abridgment has 
now been made by other hands, and is offered to 
those general readers who have not time to 
study the larger work. Of course it was in- 
evitable that some of the wonderful wealth of 
illustrative material which so greatly enhanced 
the value of the former book should be sacri- 
ficed, and that many of its most attractive fea- 
tures should be lost in the process of revision. 
Weare pleased to find that many of its chief 
excellences have been retained, and can heart- 
ily recommend this smaller edition to all who 
cannot own the larger work. They will find it 
of substantial worth, and full of genuine inter- 
est. Its statements may be relied upon as em- 
bodying the very highest scholarship in small 
compass and in popular form. 


Immortal Hymns and Their Story. The Narra- 
tive of the Conception and Striking Experiences of 
Blessings Attending the Use of Some of the 
World's Greatest Hymns. By the Rev. Louis Al- 
bert Banks, D. D., with portraits; illustrations by 
Norval Jordan. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers 
Company. 

This book is by a Methodist writer, the in- 
fluential pastor of a Brooklyn church, we be- 
lieve. It can hardly be called a work in hym- 
nology, being more of an account of incidents 
connected with the origin of certain hymns or 
with their authors. The aim is popular, narra- 
tive in style, and not critical. The accounts of 
various hymus are fervid and evangelical. The 
hymns discussed are several of the standard 
hymns of almost universal use among English- 
speaking Christians. Among these are: ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,” ‘‘Abide With Me,” and ‘A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God.’ There are many 
interesting incidents related, but they are not 
new. The portrait of the author is opposite the 
title page. The other portraits are fairly good, 
but the illustrations are rather crude, and have 
little connection with the subject matter. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


The {fncarnate Word and Other Sermons. 
thony Schuyler. $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang. $4. 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Chas. Gutch, with a short 
Memoir of the author by the Rev. Dr. Linklater. 
8. 


By An- 


The Service for Certain Holy Days, a Supplement to 
the Day Hours of the Churchof England. $1.25, 


Leddy Marget. By L. B. Watford. $1.50. 


CHAS. H. KERR & Co., Chicago 


Cast Thou the First Stone. By Frances Marie Nor- 
ton. 50c. 


The Living Church 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Modern Reader’s Bible: St. Luke and St. Paul. 
By Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph. D. 50c, In 
two vols. 


ae Empire and the Papacy. By T. F. Tout, M. A’ 
1.75. 


The Sacrifice of Christ. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
Two vols. $2. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 
Two Parables. By Charles R. Brown. $1.75. 


Missionary Methods for Missionary Committees. 
David Park. 25c. 


W. E. Gladstone. By Walter Jerrold. 
E. & J. B. YounG & Co. 
The History of the S. P. C. K. 1698-1898. By W. 0. B. 
Allen, M.A., and Eamund McClure, M. A. $4.50. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. $1.50. 
Familiar Life in Field and Forest. By F.Schuyler 
Mathews. $1.75. 
JAMES Porr & Co. 


The Man of the Ages. By the Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Jag- 
gar, D.D. $2. 


By Henry Wace, D.D. 50c. 
By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


By 


75e. 


HARPER & BROS. 
Memories of a Rear-Admiral. By. S. R. Franklin. $3. 
Mog oF tne Scarlet Feet. By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 
ou, 


Moriah’s Mourning. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. $1.25, 

Collections and Recollections. $2.50. 

The Story of a Play. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. 

Silence, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 

Ghosts I Have Met. By John Kendrick Bangs. $1.25. 

Yellowplush Papers. By W.M. Thackeray. $1.50. 
STUDENTs VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS 
The Student Missionary Appeal. ~ 


G. P. PUTNAM’s SONS 
Martin Luther, the Hero of the Reformation. 
Henry Eyster Jacobs. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY 
The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darmesteter. 


LAMSON, WOLFE & Co., Boston 
The Gray House of the Quarries. By Mary Harriott 
Norris. $1.50. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee 
God's Board. 20c. 
Anti-Christian Cults. 

B.D. 50c. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


“Don’t Worry” Nuggets. Gathered by Jeannie G. 
Pennington. 50c. 


By 


By A. H. Barrington, A. B - 


Pamphlets Received 


Service for the Dedication and Benediction of St. 
Margaret Memorial Hospital, Pittsburgh. 


Report of the Committee on the Division of the Dio- 
cese of Georgia. 


Monks and Their Decline. 
Buffalo. 25c. 


Year Book of the Y. M.C. A. 


What the Church Students’ Missionary Association is 
and has been Doing. 


The Dutchess Convocation, 1848-1898. 
Church Music. By James Taft Hatfield. 
The Church Club—Diocese of Minnesota. 


The Genesis of Old Catholicism in America. 
Brother William, O. S. B. 


Annuil Reports of St. Mary’s Orphanage, Providence, 
R. I. 


Marriage and Divorce from the Standpoint of the 
Church. By William Croswell Doane, D. D., LL.D. 


The Ethics of Our War with Spain. By S. Burns 
Weston. 


Legends of Mercy. By M. B. Yelland. 

Year Book of Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville. 
Catalogue of St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Tex. 
The Church Club of the Diocese of Connecticut. 


Annual Convention Address of the Rt. Rev. John Ha- 
zen White, D. D. 


The Sacraments. By Bishop Hall. 
Catalogue ot Roanoke College. 


Annual Convention Address of Rt. Rev. Wm. Law- 
rence, D. D. 


By Rev. George Zurcher, 


By 


Opinions of the Press 


The Presbyterian Banner 


Woo GIvETH THE VicToRY?—Nations are now 
as liable to forget God as they were centuries 
ago, and if they do, like disastrous results will 
not fail to follow. At this season of the year, 
when the growth of the United States, its 
achievements in the past, the virtues of those 
who have given it character, the wisdom of our 
statesmen, our military and naval successes in 
the past, our educational and industrial prog- 
ress, our rapidly increasing wealth, and our 
high place among the nations of the earth, are 


so prominently brought forward, it will be well 
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to beware lest we forget God and fail to ac- 
knowledge Him in all the ways in which we 
have been hitherto brought, and to seek His 
blessing and guidance now andin all the future. 
And as we are now engaged in a war with 
Spain, and the vast complications to which it 
may give rise no one can foresee, it is for us to 
use our vast resources, our navy and our 
armies, and the enthusiasm of the people, as 
bravely, as skillfully,and efficiently as possible; 
but we must not forget the God of battles, our 
dependence upon Him and our need of His help. 
We must not say that our own right arm has 
gotten us the victory. 
The Congregationalist 

ARE WE A CurisTIAN Nation?—We are not 
among those who believe that the American 
people are becoming careless of the presence 
and power of God. That thousands of our citi- 
zens are indifferent to Him may be true. But 
the millions of Christians among us, and the ad- 
ditional millions of those who, if not members 
of any Church, are associated closely and sym- 
pathetically with Christians, are enough to es- 
tablish the fact that the United States is gen- 
uinely a Christian nation. As the anniversary 
of our country’s birth comes and goes once 
more, however, it is worth while to recall the 
Christian earnestness of most of those whose 
sacrifices and labors were the foundation stones 
of our national career, and to ask ourselves 
whether the United States has been the better 
or the worse because Christian believers found- 
ed it with a definite aim of honoring Jesus 
Christ and extending His kingdom upon earth. 
To such a question there is but one reply. And 
it suggests forcibly that as we have needed the 
Divine protection and blessing in the past, we 
need them to-day, and shall continue to need 
them in the future, as much as ever. Let each 
of us do what he can to keep this nation of ours 
truly Christian. 

The Lutheran Hvangelist 

THE Cause AND Cost OF THE War.—We stand 
appalled in the presence of death-dealing dis- 
ease and the weapons of war, to say nothing of 
the immense cost in treasure, running up into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. But in the 
economy of God, 

“Christ died to make men free,”’ 


and in the onward march of the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. the kingdom of our 
Lord Christ, the price of freedom has b¢een or- 
dinarily paid in blood. Christ’s kingdom is a 
kingdom of peace, and yet it is equally true, in 
God’s providence, that men take the sword in 
resisting the march of the Captain of our salva- 
tion, and they perish by the sword. Spain, 
though nominally Christian, has written her 
history for a thousand years in blood, and the 
Prince of darkness has had no more helpful ally 
among Christian nations in perpetuating his 
reign of darkness and superstition and oppres- 
sion thanthis hoary monarchy. The time comes, 
as all history shows, when the cup of iniqui- 
ty for individuals and for nations is full. The 
nation and kingdom that will not serve God 
shall be utterly wasted. Christianity is more 
thananame. It is a power for righteousness. 
The war now upon us is not a religious war; 
God forbid, and yet but for a corrupted Church, 
which should always stand for Christianity 
simple and pure, the superstition and suffering 
of Cuba and theocean dominions of papal Spain 
had not existed. This is not a war against the 
papal Church, for all around us are multitudes 
of the subjects of the papal power who are loyal 
as we to the flag of freedom; but they have 
been enlightened and transformed by regenerat- 
ing agencies of our free American institutions. 
Spain has not enlightened her subjects. We do 
not want to rob Spain or any of her subjects, of 
the religious freedom which Protestant, Ro- 
manist, Jew, Pagan, alike enjoy in our free coun- 
try, save as the free school, the free Church, 
and the open Bible, with the free press and free 
people turn them from darkness to light, and 
from superstition to religion, from priestcraft 
and kingcraft to Christ, and to the spiritual 
worship for which the Bible stands. 
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The Dousehold 


Flags of the United States 


FTER the national colors,which of course 
takes precedence of all other flags,comes 
the Jack, or, more commonly, the Union 
Jack. This flag is simply the ‘‘Union” 
taken out of the main colors, and it is ex- 
clusively the distinguishing flag of the navy. 
The President of the United States, who is 
the head of the army and navy, is entitled 
to the first “‘ranking” flag in the country. 
The President's flag is a spread eagle—the 
national coat of arms—mounted on a blue 
field, surrounded by a curved row of thirteen 
stars. It is five feet six inches long, by four 
feet four inches wide, is made of the finest 
quality of seamless silk, and is trimmed 
with yellow fringe. 

Next to the President’s colors come the 
flags of the secretaries’ of war and navy. 
That for the secretary of war was adopted 
as recently as Mar. 3rd, 1877. It is made of 
scarlet silk, and is otherwise identical with 
the President's flag,with the exception that 
the thirteen stars are replaced by four white 
stars in the corners.- The special flag for 
the secretary of the navy has a blue field, 
and instead of the national coat of arms, is 
‘embroidered with a white anchor in the 
centre. 

Following in the order of rank, the most 
important flag in the army, next to that of 
the secretary of war, is the United States 
army headquarters standard. It has a blue 
field gorgeously embroidered with the na- 
tional arms in brown and gold. Wherever 
it appears in active service, it denotes the 
presence of the general commanding the 
army, or his nearest ranking general. 

In a regular line of march, every regi- 
ment composing an army carries at its front 
the national colors, bearing on the fourth 
red stripe the number of the regiment and 
its character, whether infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery. Besides this, it carries a regi- 
mental flag,on which is embroidered a na- 
tional coat-of-arms similar to that on the 
President’s special flag. The regimental 
flag for the infantry is blue; the cavalry is 
yellow. The artillery and battalion colors 
for engineers, bears a three turreted castle 
instead of the spread eagle. 


Detached troops of cavalry and artillery 
carry small guidons or pennants, bearing 
the troop number and letter. 

The regulation colors for the army, 
whether national or regimental, measure 
five and one-half feet long by four feet four 
inches wide. All ‘‘service” flags are made 
of bunting; colors for ceremony are of silk. 
The trimming, fringe, and cord and tassels 
of all flags must conform to the regulation 
colors of the division to which they belong. 
Flag pikes are nine feet long and an inch 
and a half in diameter in the centre, taper- 
ing slightly towards the ends. The pike is 
tipped with a nickel-plated spearhead in the 
shape of a heart. 

In the navy there are seven flags desig- 
nating rank, aside from the special flag of 
the secretary of the navy. Next to his is 
the assistant secretary’s, an exact counter- 
part of the former, only that the colors are 
reversed. All the remaining flags have a 
blue field and white stars; the order being, 
for admirals, four stars; for vice-admirals, 
three stars; for rear admirals, two stars; 
for commodore, one star in centre of blue 
pennant. The captain’s pennant is a strip of 
bunting fifteen feet long, with thirteen stars 


in a blue field, and a red and white stripe. | national colors at the stern until sundown 


Last of all is a small triangular pennant 
with a dead blue field, denoting the senior 
officer’s presence in the absence of the cap- 
tain of a ship. 


The special flag of the officer highest in 
rank invariably floats from the ‘‘main” of 
the vessel he ison. When the secretary of 
the navy visits a ship of war, the command- 
ing officer’s colors are immediately lowered 
from the masthead, and the secretary’s flag 
takes its place. During a squadron cruise 
the captain of the flagship never flies his 
special flag, the admiral being the highest 
ranking officer. 


There are seven sizes of flags used in the 
navy, ranging all the way from thirty-six to 
three feet in length. The first five sizes 
are designated officially as ‘‘ship” flags, and 
the remaining two are ‘‘boat” flags. Sizes 
Nos. 1 and 2 are now obsolete. They were 
intended for the old wooden frigates whose 
sterns stood high above the water, and 
would be entirely unsuitable for the low-ly- 
ing freeboard of our cruisers and battle- 
ships. 

A vessel in commission always carries the 


A Matter 


every night. The flag of the commanding 
officer remains at the masthead day and 
night. In going to and from shore, the: 
ship’s small boats carry the flag of the sen-: 
ior officer at the fore, when the officer is be- 
low the grade of captain, otherwise the offi- 
cer’s own colors are used. 


In addition to the flags of officers whose 
rank entitles them to special recognition in 
naval etiquette, every ship of war is sup- 
plied with a full set of international colors, 
a full set of “wig-wag,” or signaling flags, 
and a full set of pennants, including colors 
for the purpose of showing that the ship is 
taking aboard ammunition,that the crew are 
at ‘‘mess,” or that the regular Sunday 
“church” services are taking place, and so 
forth. 


The grandest and most imposing pennant 
in the whole navy is the ‘Shomeward bound”’ 
streamer, a forty-five-starred red, white 
and blue strip of bunting, in all respects 
like the captain’s pennant, which floats ma- 
jestically from the mainmast, and is often so 
long that it trails in the water at the stern. 
—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


of Health 


Extreme care is necessary in purchasing baking 
powders to avoid those made from burnt alum, 
phosphatic or other harsh acids, of which there are 
innumerable brands in the market. 

Great efforts are made to foist these inferior 
powders upou consumers by the inducement of a 
lower price and by grossly false représentations as 
to their ingredients and comparative value. 

Alum baking powders have been declared by 
the most competent authorities injurious to health. 
Therefore every precaution must be taken to keep 
them out of the food. They are sold under many 
names, and new brands are continually appearing. 

It is safe to avoid the use of any new or doubt- 
ful brand until you have had it analyzed. The 
purity of any powder sold at a lower price than 


Royal may be suspected. 


Royal is a pure cream of tartar baking powder 
and its exclusive use is the practical and positive 
safeguard against alum and the various adultera- 


tions found in other brands. 


It has been analyzed 


and recommended by the U. S. Government 
chemists, by the health officers of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London, etc., and by 
eminent physicians and scientists generally, who 
give it the greatest praise for its marvelous purity 


and leavening strength. 


The Royal powder costs only a fair price per 
pound, and is cheaper and better at its price than 
any similar article in the world. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Au Incident of the War 


A RECENT incident connected with the 
departure of the soldiers is so well told 
by the Buffalo Express that we quote it: 

The memory of yesterday’s glorious par- 
ade will not be dimmed by mere passing 
events. A day that brings forth all the 
good in men’s souls and stifles every senti- 
ment unworthy of man; a day that: makes 
every man feel richer for having lived it, 
and makes every cardinal principle of Amer- 
ican government loom up like mountains out 
of the sea, cannot be forgotten in another 
day. Yesterday marked the rearing of a 
mighty monument to Buffalo’s patriotism. 
Time may dim, but cannot efface, its glory. 

The uniforms of the soldiers were dull, al- 
most colorless; nothing in the procession 
was gorgeous aside from the Highlanders, 
the handful of Italians, and the little troop 
of Poles. Longer and more brilliant pro- 
cessions have marched through the city’s 
streets, but the people didn't cheer as they 
did yesterday, the people didn’t gather so 
then. 

But there was something about that dull 
line of blue and brown, something about the 
soft gleam of the guns, something in the 
flow of the old flag that people hadn’t no- 
ticed there before. It was that something 
that drew the mighty throng and raised 
the thunderous cheers. Every man in that 
line of blue was a volunteer soldier. Every 
soldier marched as a champion of the cause 
of liberty and right. And the old flag, that 
for thirty-five years had been used but to 
brighten holidays, was now to be the rally- 
ing point upon fields of carnage, where its 
gleaming colors would spur men on to deeds 
of valor. 

Some day, perhaps, when some poor fel- 
low of the 65th is lying, pale and wounded, 
with his life blood ebbing away upon some 
distant field of strife, a sweet, beautiful vis- 
ion may rise up in the smoke and gloom to 
ease the pain and still the fever in his veins 
—a vision of a gilded cross held high by a 
sweet-faced boy in his long white robe, with 
a group of surpliced choir boys on either 
side, who hold open Bibles in their hands. 
If it does, then the choir boys of Trinity 
church will have labored not in vain. 

When the column reached Trinity church 
in Delaware avenue yesterday, 30 choir boys 
in white stood ina line at the curb. The 
one in the centre stood on a block of granite, 
and held high above his head upon a long 
gold staff was a cross. His companions held 
open Bibles before them. It was a beauti- 
ful sentiment. It brought back to those 
who saw it the thought that the day was 
holy. Amid the clamor and the din and the 
strains of martial music it brought home the 
thought of the all-wise Ruler of the uni- 
verse. Colonel Welch saw it with a kindling 
eye. Quick as a flash he turned to the 
band, and an instant afterward the 65th was 
marching to the strains of ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” And at no time during the 
day did the multitude shout as it did then. 


On down Delaware avenue to Chippewa 
street to Main, the column marched with 
the crowds cheering and the flags waving. 
On Main street from Chippewa to Exchange 
there must have been 30,000 persons. 


From BritisH CotumB1A:—‘‘I read THE Livine 
CuuRcH With a great deal of pleasure, and hand 
it to my parishioners for their edification and 
pleasure also.” 


Children’s hour 


Charlie’s Temptation 


HEN Charlie Burton graduated from 

the high school, at seventeen, there 

were two openings before him: one, a clerk- 

ship in the city store of his uncle; and the 

other,a chance toremain on the home farm, 

with the promise of ultimately succeeding 
to the broad, fertile acres. 

His father did not seek to influence him 
either way, although he secretly hoped that 
Charlie would decide in favor of the farm. 
The older boys were doing well in the city, 
and he would like to have this youngest of 
the flock stay at home with him. Besides, 
Charlie was fond of animals and outdoor 
work, and would make a much better farmer 
than merchant. 

But the attractions of the city, asset forth 
by several boys who had already obtained 
positions there, were too alluring, and the 
end of the week found Charlie in his uncle’s 
store. He was bright and capable, and soon 
mastered the details of his work in the 
packing room. At the end of three months, 
he was promoted to a counter in the retail 
department. 

Here were boys of his own age, and it was 
not long before he formed an intimacy with 
Tom Grooms, the wildest and most volatile 
of the lot. Tom possessed a variety of tal- 
ents, and, although industry was not among 
them, he had a vivacious, easy assurance 
that was immensely taking with the country 
boy. 

As the weeks went by, the influence of 
the city youth became more and more ap- 
parent, and Charlie was frequently repri- 
manded by the floor walker tor neglecting 
his duty. At first he felt these reproofs 
keenly, but Tom Grooms scorned such 
things, and little by little, Charlie tried to 
school himself to the same indifference. 

He was not a bad boy, nor even a wild 
one, but he liked fun and jolly companion- 
ship, and the versatility of hischum was a 
constant source of wonder and admiration; 
things that would have been faults in others 
were mere exuberance of spirits in Tom, and 
he even felt a certain degree of pride when 
he successfully imitated some of them. 
Under Tom’s tutelage, he began to patron- 
ize theatres and to smoke cigarettes, and a 


Eat in Haste 


And suffer at leisure. When your abused stom- 
ach can no longer cheerfully and properly per- 
form its duties, a few doses of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are like fresh water to a withered plant, 
This medicine tones the stomach, restores di- 
gestive strength, creates an appetite, and with 
a little care in diet, the patient is soon again in 
perfect health. Try it, and you will believe init. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


. 
parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for 85, 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


little later to step jauntily into saloons and 
call for such drinks as he was assured were 


manly. 
This continued for some months; then one 


day Tom received notice that his services 
would be no longer required at the store. 
When Charlie learned of the dismissal, he 
was even more indignant than his friend, 
and was for sending in his own resignation, 
but Tom assured him it would do no good— 
he had better keep on and draw his salary 
as long as he could. 

That this advice was good was soon ap- 
parent, for Tom either could not or would 
not obtainemployment, and Charlie’s week- . 
ly stipend was forced to meet the expenses 
of both. But Charlie never felt this a griev- 
ance. He was eager in offering his money, 
and it need scarcely be said that Tom 
Grooms was fully as eager in accepting it. 
At the end of a month, however, Tom drifted 
into a variety show, and soon after left the 
city. 

But by this time Charlie had become 
more or less intimate with the fast set, and 
although none of them exerted the same 
fascination over him that Tom Grooms had, 
he was too pliant to yield to the impulse 
which prompted him to break loose from 
their influence. 

Back at home they were writing to him 
about the farm work and pleasures; the 
planting and cultivating and harvesting of 
the fields, and the gathering and storing of 
apples and pears; of the sleighing and skat- 
ing in the winter, and the boating and fish- 
ing in the summer, 

Charlie read the letters with avidity, and 
often wished that he had chosen differently. 
But it was too late now; it would bea sign 
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of weakness to own that he had made a mis- 
take. 

Often he would resolve to break away 
from his companions, to give up the cigar- 
ettes and the beer; but a little raillery or 
urging or insisting on their part, and his res- 
olution would be forgotten. 

Already he knew that he was in disfavor 
with his uncle and the manager and the 
floor-walker, and the knowledge filled him 
with a sullen resentment. Two new boys 
had been promoted above him, and more 
than once the floor-walker had intimated 
that he would have to go back to the pack- 
ing-room if he did not do better. That they 
were right and he was wrong was not to his 
liking; he preferred his companions’ insin- 
uations that the management was down on 
him. 

One day, as he entered a saloon after 
what was now his customary glass of beer, 
he saw Tom Grooms near the bar. That 
versatile young man had a hard, dissipated 
expression on his face, and he turned hasti- 
ly,as though to avoid the encounter. But 
Charlie was too quick for him. 

“Why, old fellow, but this is jolly!” he ex- 
claimed delightedly, as he caught Tom and 
swung him around to the light. ‘It does 
one good to look at you. When did you get 


back?” 
“This morning. But don’t be so fresh 


about pulling a man into the street,” and 
Tom drew back, withan uneasy look on his 
flushed face. ‘‘Here, suppose we go into a 
back room and talk things over. And say, 
did you notice whether old Tyke was on his 


beat?” 
“Tyke, the policeman? No, I didn’t no- 


tice. What’s up?” 

“Nothing. He’s an old acquaintance, you 
know. But come in here.” 

And, as he spoke, he drew Charlie into a 
back room and closed the door. 

‘You look seedy, old chap,” said Charlie, 
as they sat down at a table and rang for 
beer. ‘‘Hard luck?” 

‘Yes, just hard luck,” and again there 
came a shifty look into his eyes, which made 
the country boy recoil almost unconsciously. 
“‘How’s things at the store?” 

“Slow. Young Smith has been promoted 
to the main otfice—only been there six 
months, you know—and the floor-walker’s 
nagging me mostofthe time. I’d like to take 
him down a peg.” 

“Would you?” and an eager, crafty look 
came into his face. ‘‘Well, now, see here. 
I’m backed by just the crowd that will help 
you, if I say the word. They’re sharp as 
weasels, every oneof them. Would you be 
willing to risk alittle for the sake of getting 
even with the floor walker and the house—a 
more than even, we’ll say?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” eagerly. 

“Well, see here.” 

And Tom leaned across the table and be- 
gan to whisper rapidly in Charlie’s ear. 

As he listened, the boy’s face became 
flushed, then pale, then indignant. At last 
he sprang contemptuously to his feet. 

‘Why, you—you scoundrel!” he cried, 
angrily. ‘‘Rob the house! What do you 
take me for?” 
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“For one of us,” answered Tom Grooms, 
coolly. ‘‘You’ve shirked your work and 
played cards and got full of beer, just like 
the rest of us. This job won’t make you any 
worse, and it will get you even and puta 
nice lining in your pocket. What say?” 

Charlie looked at him for a moment with 
white face, then he turned suddenly and 
ran from the room. 

‘‘Here, you!” cried Tom, furiously, ‘‘no 
telling!” 

“No,” came back a muffled voice, 
less you try to carry out your plans. 
do, I’ll tell everything.” 


‘not un- 
If you 


John Burton was sitting in his office when 
Charlie came in, trembling, but with a look 
of fixed determination in his eyes. And as 
he listened to the recital the face of the 
white-haired business man cleared percepti- 
bly. 

“Tam glad you have told me this, Char- 
lie,’’ he said, heartily, when the confession 
was finished. ‘I have been watching you, 
and was afraid that the ending would be 
worse. As you say, it will be best for you 
to go back to the farm. That is your natur- 
al calling, and it willonly spoil a good far- 
mer for the sake of a poor merchant if you 
remain in the city. And say,” as Charlie 
was turning away, ‘‘suppose we do not speak 
of this to your folks. It will do no good. 
We will just keep it to ourselves. I believe 
there is plenty of good stuff in you yet, my 
boy. Good-by. Strike a bee line for the 
farm and stay there.” 

And that is just what Charlie Burton did. 
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A Story. By H.B. Marriott Watson. 


IF THE QUEEN HAD ABDICATED 
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Sutphen, illustrated; 


Perry; 
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Statistics of our Commerce 
(Prepared for Tue Livine CuURCH) 


More than three-quarters of the one billion, 
two hundred million dollars worth of our pro- 
ductions which were sent abroad during the 
fiscal year just ended, went to Europe, while 
only one-half of the six hundred million dollars 
worth which we imported came from Europe. 
Nearly one-half of our exports of the year went 
to the United Kingdom alone, while our imports 
from the United Kingdom were less than one- 
fifth of our total importations. 

While the full figures of the fiscal year are not 
yet complete, the reports of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics covering the eleven months ending June 
1st, are sufficient to show who have been the 
purchasers of the enormous aggregation of do- 
mestic productions which the United States has 
distributed to the world in this year of her 
greatest commerce. Our sales to Europe are 
more than three timesas much as our purchases 
from that part of the world, the exports to 
Europe during eleven months of the year being 
$901,014,786, and the imports from European 
countries at the same time, $281,091,002. To the 
countries of North America we have sold 50 per 
cent. more than we have purchased from them, 
our exports to them for the eleven months be- 
ing $127,125,929, against $81,287,488 of imports 
from them. To Africa we have sold more than 
double the amount of our purchases, the exports 
to that part of the world being $16,097,959 in the 
eleven months whose record is completed, and 
the imports, $6,786,017. Here the scale turns 
against us, for in our commerce with South 
America, Asia,and Oceanica our sales to each of 
those countries have been far less than our pur- 
chases from them. To South America we sold 
during the eleven months in question only $30,- 
748,846 worth, while our purchases from that 
part of the world were $85,859,245. To Asia our 
sales were but $41,561,531, and our purchases 
therefrom $85,381,158. To Oceanica our sales 
were $19,979,555, and our purchases, $23,365,132. 
it is gratifying to observe, however, that in our 
trade with Asia, where all nations of the earth 
are now striving to extend their commerce, 
there has been a material gain ip our exports 
during the year, the total being nearly 15 per 
cent. greater than that of last year. 


The figures for the year will show a marked 
improvement over those of last year, the ex- 
ports to. Europe being more than three times 
the imports from Europe, while last year they 
were not quite double the imports; the exports 
to North American countries will be nearly fifty 
million dollars in excess of the imports from 
those countries, while last year the excess of 
exports was less than twenty million dollars; 
our imports from South America will be 150 per 
cent. in excess of our exports to that part of the 
world, while last year they were more than 200 
per cent. greater than the exports. 


There is not a country, indeed scarcely a spot 
in the civilized portions of the globe which has 
not been a customer of the United States in the 
year just ended. From the United Kingdom 
whose total purchases for the year are nearly 
six hundred million dollars, down to Paraguay, 
with a total of less than one thousand dollars, 
the continents, countries, and the islands of the 
earth have purchased of the plenteous supplies 
which the United States has been able to offer 
to the world in this greatest year of her com- 
merce. To the United Kingdom the exports for 
the eleven months were $501,756,263, against 
$452,926,890 in the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. Germany came next as a pur- 
chaser, our total sales to that country being 
$148,416,065, against $116,881,478 last year. The 
next largest purchaser was France, to which we 
exported $87,012,841 in the eleven months of the 
year, against $54,575,298 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. Next came Brit- 
ish North America, with purchases amounting 
to $76,160,414,against only $59,676,594; then Neth- 
erlands with $59,733,226, against $46,436,034 last 
year; then Belgium, with $44,006,379, against 
$30.469,416 last year; Italy, $21,849,377, against 
$20,206,801 last year; Mexico, $19,304,687, against 


$21,396,395 last year; Japan $19,260,415, against 
$12,466,433 last year; British Australasia, $14,- 
213,606, against $16,197,092 last year; Brazil, 
$12,694,163, against $11,418,345 last year; Den- 
mark, $11,604.578, against $9,627,047; British 
Africa, $10,958,954, against $12,216,080; Spain, 
$10,193,809, against $10,208,637, and China, $9,- 
036,727, against $10,981,919 last year, while none 
of the other countries of the world reached the 
$10,000,000 line in the eleven months whose rec- 
ord is now complete. 

Our purchases abroad, as already indicated, 
are much less than those of last year, being for 
the eleven months $563,770,032, against $679,547,- 
391, and for the full year likely to be but a trifle 
in excess of $600,000,000, against $764,730,412 
last year. This year our total exports will be 
practically double our imports, while last year 
they were less than 25 per cent. greater than 
our imports. As above stated, one-half of our 
importations came from Europe. Our largest 
purchases during the year were from the 
United Kingdom, which, as already indicated, 
was our largest customer, our total purchases in 
the eleven months from the United Kingdom 
being $101,454,480, against $148,588,675 in the cor- 
responding months of last year. The next 
largest purchases were from Germany, from 
which we bought in the eleven months $61,916,- 
809 worth of‘goods, against $98,364,012 last year ; 
Brazil next, from which we bought $53,203,762, 
against $64,695,383 last year; then France, $49,- 
480,418, against $60,095,025; British North Amer- 
ica, $28,528,539, against $34,757,841 last year, and 
during the eleven months of 1898 we bought 
$24,164,842 from British India, $23,130,892 from 
Japan, $19,494,387 from China, $18,209,368 from 
Italy, and $16,142,491 from Mexico. 

The following table gives our exports to, and 
jmports, from the grand divisions of the world 
during the eleven monthsending June 1, 1898: 


IMPORTS FROM, AND EXPORTS TO THE GRAND 
DIVISIONS, DURING THE ELEVEN MONTHS 
ENDING JUNE 1, 1898, 


Imports Bxports 
MUTODG senee-teese elas $281,091,002 $901.014,783 
North America........ 81,287,474 127,125,929 
South America........ 85,859, 245 30,748,846 
7 XCN AGE DE BaS BAC BONG ao> 85,381,158 41.561.531 
OCEANICA rap acca atest 23,365,132 19,979,555 
ALPICO Jr nec oles sans 6,736,017 16,097,959 


GOOD anecdote is told by the Bishop of 

Minnesota of the sarcastic powers of the 
Indian. ‘‘I was holding,’ says Bishop Whip- 
ple, ‘‘a service near an Indian village camp. 
My things were scattered about in a lodge, 
and when I was going out I asked the chief 
if it was safe to leave them there while I 
went to the village to hold a service. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘perfectly safe. There is not a 
white man within a hundred miles!’ ” 


HEN Rudyard Kipling had written 
“The Recessional,” which two hemis- 
pheres felt to be one of the very truest and 
soundest pieces of work done by any writing 
manin our day and generation, he was so 
depressed by its shortcomings of his private 
conception that he threw the rough copy in 
the waste paper basket. Thence Mrs. Kip- 
ling rescued it. But for Mrs. Kipling we 
‘*Recessional!’— The 
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Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 

A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1885. 
Handsome new buildings, with all modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REY. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


COLORADO 


20t 
YEAR 

Beautiful building, superior equipment. Terms liberal’ 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo.. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F, ZIEGFELD, Pres., 
Acknowledged the foremost schooi of musical learning. 


Now in its New Building, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
Entfre building occupied exclusively by this institution.. 


‘ Oratory and 
Music, Dramatic rt 


LANGUAGES. 


33d Season Begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CuicaGgo ScHOOL oF ActTING, Hart Conway, Director,. 
has been added to the Coliege. Cataiogue Sent Free. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to j 
Joseph R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., Jacksonville, Ill. 
CriiCACO COLLECE or LAW 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states. For catalogue 


address ELMER E. Barrett, LL. B., Secretary, 
Title and Trust Bldg. Chicago, Tl. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 


’ 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of Illinois, 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
RooM1118, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 
Bunker Hill, Ill. 


Sixteenth year opens Sept.12. Fully and finely equipped 
Wo better place to educate and irain any boy. Episco- 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to Pror. §. L. StrvEer, A.M., B.D. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Ill. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of ali 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Norrs, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catalogue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rceetor, Lima, Indiana, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 
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Educational 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Wellarranged courses of study. 

Able teachers. Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

logue, address Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Diozesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rv. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LU.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., prinsipal. Puplis 
prepareifor all volleges. A beautifully appotnted and 
home-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
-A fine corps of teachers. Specialadvantazes in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate ad alts to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. AljJen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 48dyear. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mags. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


NEW JERSEY 


/ “Me Misses Timlow, 


““ Cloverside,’’ Nutley, N. /. 


Six girls may enter as resident pupils. Day 
school. Individual instruction by resident 
teachers. Situated in a healthful and beautiful 


suburb of New York. 


( Bishop Starkey, General Horace Porter, 


REFERENCES: 1 General Stewart L. Woodford, 


Burlington Academy, 
Burlington, N. J. 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. ‘The best’’ is our 
alm. Careful preparation for cullege orbusiness. Terms, 
$400. A liberal discount to sons of clergymen. 53d year 


begirs Sept. 21,1898. Rev. C. KE. O. NicnHoLs, Head Master. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rey. E. A. Horrman, D-D.. D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, ani Modern Languages. Terms, 
$300 to $500. Re-opsns Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. More@an Dix, 
D.D., The Rev. Wm. R. HonTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


Educationat 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St Gabriel's Schoo!, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C. E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. 0. W. Whit- 
aker, Rtshev. Ga 2. 
Quintard. Rt. Rev.Wm. 
4 C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 

# Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


OHIO 


. . FOR 
Bartholomew English and Classical School crxis. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


Marcourt 
Place 
Seminary 


The faculty of this school is 
composed entirely of college 
women, selected with regard 
not only to teaching ability 
but also to those qualities 
necessary to surround the 

j j A 
pupils with the most re- 
fining and elevating in- 
fluences.. College preparatory, 
academic and special courses. 

Scholarships open toa 
few earnest girls who are 
unable to pay more than 
half the full charges. A! par- 
ticulars contained in catalogue—mailed, 
together with Gambier views, on request. 
MRS, ADAL. AYER HILIS. B. A., Prin, 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 


Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 
Chester, Pa. 37th year begins Sept. 1 

CivilEngineering(€C.£.),Chemistry(B.S. Seay 8. ). 
Also Thorough Preparatory Courses. 

Infantry, Artillery and Cavalry Drills. 

“A Military School of the highest order.” 

—U_ S.War Depariment Repori 

Col. C. E. HYATT, President 


Catalogues of 


Sz. Luke's School 


Bustleton, Pa. 

(Near Philadelphia.) 
Instruction careful 
and individual, No 
boy prepared by us 
for College examin- 
ation has ever failed 
to pass. Buildings 
attractive, Honralie dade perfectly sanitary. 


Grounds 
comprise a campus of seven acres, and beautiful shaded 


lawn. Swimming, canoeing and skating. Health/ud- 
ness remarkable. No one connected with the school 
has failed to improve in health. 


* A thorough and honest school, the kind of a 
school to which sensible people desire to send 
their sons.’’"—Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


s ’ 
Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 
A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 


Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
; large corps of able instructors; 


refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


M. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 
VIRGINIA 
’ ’ 
Episcopal High Schoo'!, 
Near Alexandcia, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
Principal. 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


St. John’s Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rey.S T. Smyvrue, S8.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co. Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D, Milwaukee: 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F-. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Swlily De igen 
SS ZG 


North Westem 
Limited | 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


CENTRAL 


Buns Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLGHT QPECIAL 


Free Reclining Ohair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chica; ard St. Louis. 
Reads via Mlinols Central Rai road. 

It can be obtained of pour ocal ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, 0). 
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Needless™; 
Headaches. 


Foul stomach and fermenting 
$ food cause most headaches. 


3 Tarrant’s Effervescent SettzerAperient 


$ Cleanses, sweetens and strengthens 
3 the stomach. Rely a 
on it and make 
t headache impos- 
t sible. Endorsed 
3 by physicians 50 


+ 


years. 
i soc. and $1.00 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose isi Soe 


free of SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York. 


Gail Borden ers: INFant roop 
Eagle Brand (Condensed Milk 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables. and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 
the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort and pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of the 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION C0’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS, 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


Rush and N. WaterSt., Chicago 


umn 
EX Xcursilo 
EM curs CR 


Fitcreurc RR. ~ 
Boston, Mass. 


Tact in the Sick-Room 


A woman who was slowly recovering from a 
long illness dropped her head back on her pil- 
low as a visitor left the room, and said, with a 
weary sigh: ‘Oh, why doesn’t somebody write 
an article of things not to do in a sick room?”’ 
So this series of ‘‘don’ts’’ was written. 

Don’t sit between the. invalid and the light — 
from window, gas,or lamp. To do so puts the 
face of the visitor in darkness and irritates all 
the nerves, especially those of the eyes and 
head. 

Don't sit ina rocking chair and rock. It makes 
many well people nauseated to see a person 
swaying back and forth; to an invalid it is an- 
guish in all ways. 

Never, in a well meant desire to help, insist 
upon beating up or chaneving pillows unless 
asked todo so. Pillows that look uncomfort- 
able are very often placed exactly where an in- 
valid wants them. 

Never change the light in a room—that is, 
pull shades up or down. 

Never take flowers that have a strong odor 
intu the room, but select those that have the 
least perfume and are the brightest to look at. 

Never speak of the changed looks of the pa- 
tient. It is certainly not pleasant, when one is 
weak and ill, to te told: ‘Well, you look just 
like wax:’ or ‘tHow thin you have grown.’’ 
These remarks were actually made. 

Never sit in such a position that an invalid 
will have to turn eye or head to look at you; it 
is most fatiguing for any one, and for a sick per 
son it is a serious drain upon the strength. 

Never speak of anything unpleasant inany way 
to an invalid; for there are of necessity many 
idle hours in a sick room, and often many wake- 
ful ones, and the mind dwells on all that has 
been said tothe ears. So let it be bright and 
cheerful and amusing. 

Above all, never sit on the bed, or stay above 
fifteen minutes at the outside, in the room of 
any person just recovering from an illness. 

Do not mention exciting subjects in conversa- 
tion; even if not unpleasant. 

Never ask an invalid: ‘Shall I make such 
and such a thing for you to eat or to drink?” 
Make it, and send it without asking. Half the 
battle is won with a delicate and capricious ap- 
petite if it is given asurprise. Besides, if the 
invalid does not like it, it can be let alone, and 
it is difficult to decline gracefully a well-meant 
offer of some detested viand. 

But first, last, forever, and all the time, re- 
member not to stay too long when making your 
call. 

People who are well and strong mean very 
kindly actions very often,and do agonizing 
ones, because they personally do not know what 
it is to be ill and a bundle of nerves, each one 
having an end on the outside. It is for such 
well people that this advice is written.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

WHEN a dese of unpleasant medicine is neces- 
sary, particularly with children, its disagree- 
able taste may be almost wholly concealed if a 
pepermint candy is taken just before the medi- 
cine. This isa better plan than taking some- 
thing after the dose. 


An agreeable method of changing the atmos- 
phere of an invalid’s room, is to pour some good 
eau de-cologne into a soup plate, and with a 
lighted match set fire to it. The cologne will 
makea pretty flame, and impart a delightful, 
refreshing odor to the air. 


BRAIN-WORKERS SHOULD 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. C. H. Goopman, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I 
have used it for several years, with especially 
good results in nervous prostration, the result 
of mental efforts; also in sleepless condition of 
brain-workers.”’ 


QUAREREN ENA 


N Al Perfect 
\ /nfant Food 


&!) APerrectT SUBSTITUTE FoR 


MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


YNFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 


Ny. O@NDENSED MiLk @: NEW YORK 
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[etitable Cenc I 


pl 
make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does i 
not cloy the appetite is 


e. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and : 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zzvalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 

May 


— 


ishment and a restored appetite. 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. _ 
] At druggists, in 2-02., Y%, % and 7 lb. tins. : 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., q 
4) 40 Stone St., New York City, selling agerts for Farben- 
tl fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfold. 
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The Pennoyer Sanitarium 


at Kenosha, Wis., combines quiet of the country with 
conveniences of metlopolitan hotel. Write for booklet. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 

Cleanses and_ beautifies the 
Promotes_a_ luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00. at Druggists 


“America’s most popular railroad.” 


Chicago & 
S{tonkR; 


PERFECT 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
" BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY 
PROVE A FOUL BARGAIN." 


Marry a Plain Girl if She Uses 
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The Diving Church 
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Matters of Vital Interest 
to Every Churchman 


Will come up for action at the forth- 
coming General Convention, and in the 
interim these will be freely and fully 
discussed in the columns of The 
Living Church, To introduce the 
paper into homes where it has not 
heretofore had a place, and in order that 
all may have the benefit of these dis- 
cussions, as well as full and accurate 
reports of the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Convention, we will send The 


Living Church to New Subscribers 


of this offer, Address 


: 
$ 
; 


Three Months 
for 50 Cents 


We trust you will tell your friends to take advantage 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Lyrics of The Livi Church 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


Compiled from the Columns of The Living Church. Retail Price 
$1.50. A few copies for sale to subscribers of The Living Church 
for 75 cents a copy, postpaid. Address the Editor. 
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‘The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single Oopies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, st E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
Fst. N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 4+ 


press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


ExcHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No’ written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUAN ObS.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 ines to the inch), with out speci 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 


Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 


_vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


Hand Book Free on 
if & R, Lam b, STAINED GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES 
ean MONUMENTS 
99 Carmine St, EAGLE LECTERNS 
NEW YORK, eS puLpits 
ALTAR FURNITURE 
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CHIMES, Ere, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CU., Cincinnati, 0., U 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Fin 
Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURC 
ully Guaranteed 
and utess: No Common Grades. The Best Oulye 


BELLS 


teel Alloy Church & School Bells. ‘Send for 
Coaiseae. The C.S. BELL CO., "Hilisboro, Oe 


== 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 

& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
STAMPS e+ Catalogue for Stamp. --> 

ALFRED MF@. WORKS, - - CHICAGO. 


‘ We make all kinds to order. Watches 
Rin S and Diamonds. , Catalog on request 
g JamesV. Ridgway e& Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 
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OOD work among the soldiers still goes 

on! On July 13th, Bishop Gray visited 
Tampa and held a night service in the camp 
of the 5th Maryland Volunteers. The sol- 
diers gathered in the open air, under the 
live oaks festooned with Spanish moss. The 
regimental band led the chorusof a hundred 
voices. Bishop Gray preached a strong ser- 
mon appropriate to the time, and then con- 
firmed a class of five, presented by Chaplain 
John Woods Elliott who is doing an excel- 
lent work in the regiment. There were no 
seats, and all had to stand on the damp 
ground. There was a ‘“‘goods box” for the 
Bishop to stand on, and boards laid to serve 
as a chancel rail, where the candidates 
would kneel. A few lanterns were hung 
around, and altogether the scene was very 
weird, but quite impressive. The next 
morning, in St. Andrew’s chureh, two more 
soldiers, whose duties kept them from the 
previous service, were confirmed. The 
Bishop will return in ten days to confirm 
another class of soldiers. 

eA 


AMUEL PLIMSOLL whose death at the 

age of seventy-four recently occurred 
in England, was a striking illustration of 
what a man of one idea may accomplish by 
unwavering persistence towards a certain 
aim. Prior to 1871, it was no infrequent oc- 
currence for vessels known to be unsea- 
worthy—coffin ships, they were called—to 
be overloaded and overinsured, and then 
sent to sea with not one chance in ten that 
they would ever reach shore safely. For 
the sake of the insurance money, the human 
lives that had them in charge were reck- 
oned of small account. Members of Parlia- 
ment who had monetary interests in such 
ships, naturally were not anxious to listen 
to Mr. Plimsoll’s remonstrances, but he 
cared not for derision or opposition, and at 
last he won; and ever since a yellow mark 
surrounding the hull is to be seen on every 
English vessel, indicating the extent to 
which it may safely be loaded, and in every 
port of the world England keeps a man to 
see that ‘‘Plimsoll’s Line” does its work. 
Chas. Reade’s novel, ‘‘Put Yourself in His 
Place,’ was written in behalf of the cause 
Mr. Plimsoll, ‘‘the sailors’ friend,” so per- 
severingly championed. 
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RESUMABLY it is an unusual thing 
that so many college graduates are to be 
found in our army to-day. Dr. Torrey who 
has just returned from Chickamauga, says 
that “it is the most magnificent body of men 
he ever saw; that it is made up of al) that is 
best, physically, intellectually ,and morally, 
in our American young manhood. I was told 
by the colonel of the lst New Hampshire 
Regiment, that in one company of his regi- 
ment there were thirty Dartmouth seniors. 
One troop of the 1st Ohio Cavalry is almost 
entirely composed of college graduates— 
graduates of Yale, Harvard, Correll, Ann 
Arbor, and other colleges. In one Arkan- 
sas regiment 1 found a college president 
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acting as sergeant. I found minister after 
minister of the Gospel—men who had been 
successful at home in their preaching—not 
there as chaplains alone, but some as pri- 
vates and some as Officers.’’ It is generally 
recognized that these army camps are afford- 
ing one of the grandest opportunities for 
presenting the claims of religion. All the 
men are in a peculiarly receptive frame of 
mind. 
=— ow = 
ITHOUT expressing any opinion at 
present, we quote the following from 
The Congregationalist: 

By the annexation of Hawaii, more than one 
ecclesiastical problem arises. The Episcopal 
Church in Honolulu is under the jurisdiction of 
the Established Church of England. The bishop 
of the diocese is an appointee of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The sympathies of the Church’s 
adherents generally have been anti-American. 
Bishop Willis, the present incumbent, has never 
acknowledged the validity of the republic, and 
it is not thought that he will be happy as a sub- 
ject of the United States. The question now 
arises: Will the see be transferred to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this country? 
The matter will come before the next triennial 
Convention. 

ee 


A lai Church in America has for the past 
thirteen months enjoyed the services of 
the Rev. R. R. Dolling, who was for several 
years the incumbent of St. Agatha’s mis- 
sion, Portsmouth, England. Fr. Dolling 
sailed for England a few days ago to take 
up work at St. Saviour’s parish, Poplar, 
London This priest takes back with him 
the kindliest recollections of his life and 
work here. He expresses in the warmest 
terms his admiration of America and the 
American people. He has preached in all 
of our largest cities, and held several Mis- 
sions and Retreats. In the short time that 
he has been with us, he has preached two 
hundred and seven sermons, and given over 
three hundred addresses. Fr. Dolling 
wants very much to reciprocate the gener- 
ous hospitality that he enjoyed in this coun- 
try, and will be glad to welcome the Amer- 
ican clergy to his vicarage, St. Saviour’s, 
Poplar, London, England. 
—s - 

W* think it becomes a Christian newspa- 

per to dwell upon the humane aspects 
of the war, rather than upon its triumphs. 
Enough is sure to be made of the latter; too 
much cannot be made of the former. The 
treatment of Admiral Cervera and his men 
after the destruction of his fleet, is a matter 
in which we may well feel more pride than 
in the victory itself. There is more in it to 
make us hopeful of the future of our coun- 
try than in the most successful feats of arms. 
It is true that victors can afford to be mag- 
nanimous, but if the statements which ap- 
peared in the newspapers were correct, 
there was a somewhat unusual cordiality and 
delicate consideration in the reception of the 
prisoners which reflects the highest credit 
upon our officers. It is well also that our 
newspapers took the pains to give the wid- 
est publicity to these facts. The effect of 
such things upon the minds of our people 
cannot fail to be most beneficial, and we feel 


sure that it is more congenial to the major- 
ity of our countrymen to hear of these acts 
of humanity and kindly courtesy, than to 
become familiar with sentiments of a very 
different kind, stirred by vengeful war cries, 
and inciting to cruelty in thought and act. 
S555 
FTER the almost total destruction of 
Spain’s sea-power and the capture of San- 
tiago with 25,000 Spanish troops, the world 
is naturally looking for some sign that Spain 
is ready to negotiate for peace. Nothing, 
however, at this writing has transpired to 
indicate that the government at Madrid has 
the courage to meet the issue as it must 
sooner or later be met, and the sooner the 
better for Spain and the world. Possibly 
she is counting on the united opposition of 
the powers to the appearance of our fleet in 
European waters.. Some intimation of this 
may have caused our government to post- 
pone the sending of the fleet, of which we 
hear nothing of late. More likely, as it 
seems to us, Spain is waiting for the inevit- 
able capture of Porto Rico by the United 
States, as she no doubt is fully informed 
of the purpose of this country to banish her 
rule from every foot of territory adjacent 
to our shores. To cede the island to us as a 
condition of peace would precipitate the 
revolution so much feared by the Span- 
ish government; whereas, if it is in our 
hands when peace negotiations are begun, 
there will be no question of our right to re- 
tain it if we sodecide. Weconfidently look 
for peace after the fall of San Juan, which 
will occur in afew weeks. Manila will also 
be in our possession very soon, but it is by 
no means clear what we shall do with it. If 
we can satisfy Spain upon that point, the 
war probably will end without sending a 
fleet to the Mediteranean. 
— Se— 
N the Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, notice is 
taken of the mingling of politics and re- 
ligion in certain elections recently in Eng- 
land. In one part of England, it remarks, 
religion is being used to win a seat in Parlia- 
ment for a liberal candidate, while in 
another district political methods have been 
used on behalf of the candidates for a par- 
ish. In the first instance, ‘‘No popery” bills 
have been freely distributed, denouncing 
the vicar as ‘‘a Romanist in disguise,” and 
characterizing Dr. Temple as “‘our popish 
Archbishop.” The parish referred to is 
Clerkenwell, where the custom prevails, ex- 
ceptional in the English Church, of leaving 
the choice of the vicar to the vote of the 
parishioners. We are told that ‘blank 
walls were covered with clerical posters,” 
with portraits of candidates. Public meet- 
ings were held to discuss the orthodoxy of 
the rival clerics. Canvassers go about, es- 
pecially among the women, lauding their 
favorites’ qualifications. According to the 
clumsy English system, Nonconformists 
who repudiate the jurisdiction of the Church 
over themselves, have, nevertheless, the 
right to vote for the vicar, and some of the 
candidates have been found shameless 
enough to announce that they have succeed- 
ed in obtaining the patronage and approval 
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of the leading dissenting ministers of the 
neighborhood. Such electioneering busi- 
ness as this goes quite beyond anything that 
our own voluntary system has as yet brought 
to light. It is not surprising to learn that 
steps are to be taken to make this election 
the last of its kind. 
ob, es 
New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL... ,, Bishop 

Ciry.—St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, rector, has enlarged the 
fresh-air work it has heretofore been doing at 
Trumbull, Conn., by securing ground at Red- 
bank, N. J., where a camp has been established, 
called Camp Greer, for the use of the battalion 
of cadets of the parish. 


The Church Temperance Society has received 
information of the successful inauguration of 
its new branch for the Middle States, to be 
centred at Philadelphia, with a local committee. 
The movement is proposed to be extended to 
other new districts as rapidly as possible, giv- 
ing the society a more national operation. 


The rector, rector-emeritus, and vestry of the 
new St. Matthew's church have arranged with 
the architect and builder of St. Ann’s church 
for deaf-mutes, 148th st., west of Amsterdam 
ave., to have the corner-stone laid on the Feast 
of the Transfiguration, Saturday, Aug. 6th, at 4 
p.m. There will be a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in St. Matthew’s church on that day 
at 12 o’clock. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Perey S. Grant, rector, arrangements have 
been made by which hereafter the services of 
the Russo-Greek Church in this city will be 
conducted at regular hours at the chapel of the 
parish house. For some time past these serv- 
ices have been held in a small house near Stuy- 
vesant Square, where their discontinuance has 
become necessary. 


The City Missions Society has gotten its fresh- 
air work into full swing at the summer home 
for children, located at Sound Beach, Conn. 
Mrs. J. Kennedy Todd has generously co-oper- 
ated in making the poor visitors from the city 
happy, by throwing open her elegant house and 
grounds for their entertainment. The missions 
under the care of the society take turns in use of 
the home—mothers going with children. 


At the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
Dr. Grosvenor, rector, has placed Miss Sarah 
B. Reid in charge of the summer home as ma- 
tron, and Miss Perry who for some time past 
has been the head of the Bethlehem Home 
Nursery in the city, is to superintend the fresh- 
air work for the smaller children at the Arthur 
Brooks Memorial Cottage. Each week a party 
of little onesis sent up in charge of Miss Fitz- 
Maurice, the parochial visitor. 


At Emmanuel House, under the charge of the 
Church Society for Promoting Christianity 
Amongst the Jews, the new secretary, the Rev. 
Horace F. Fuller, recently made a visit, ad- 
dressing the missionary school for Hebrew 
youth, under the careof Miss Ellis. Addresses 
were also made by the Rev. Frederick Smith, of 
Stroud, England, lately secretary of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst 
the Jews, and the Rev. C. F. W. Flad, a mis- 
sionary of that society working in Tunis, North 
Africa. The English missionaries were on their 
way home from a visit to the Church in Canada 
in the interest of Jewish missions. 


The Swedish mission of St. Bartholomew’s 
parish, in charge of the Rev. Hugo Holmgren, 
has been much benefited by the putting in place 
of afine organ. The congregation is stronger 
than ever before, the communicants, notwith- 
standing losses by removal and death, having 
increased during the past year from 283 to 3381. 
The income has reached $1,605.67. A movement 
is on foot to secure a plot of somesize in Kensico 
cemetery, where not only members of the con- 
gregation, but stranger Swedes who die in the 
city, can receive burial. It is hoped to secure 
this at specially reasonable rates, through the 
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co operation of the cemetery authorities. No 
provision now exists by which Swedes dying 
here without friends can be saved from burial 
in the potter’s field. The congregation of its 
own accord has established a new sick benefit 
fund, and has been able to deposit in banka 
substantial beginning of an emergency fund. 
Great interest has been taken in a literary soci- 
ety having in mind social gatherings—the only 
organization of the kind among Swedes in 
Greater New York. A great impression was 
made upon the Swedes of the community by 
Bishop Potter’s last visitation of the chapel. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—A-one-story lavatory is being 
erected in the rear of St. Paul’s church, Chest- 
nut Hill. 


At the Home of the Merciful Saviour for crip- 
pled children, a one-story brick and sash sun- 
parlor, 18 x 25 ft., is about to be constructed. 


Bishop Whitaker will not take his vacation 
abroad this year, but goes to the New England 
States, and eventually will visit the British 
provinces. 


In the will of Mrs. Rachel T. Sheets, pro- 
bated the 20th inst., are bequests of $500 to the 
Bethesda Home for children (unsectarian) and 
$200 to Grace church, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Jan Jansen, for the past three years porter at 
the Church Home for Seamen, and who was a 
patient at the Episcopal Hospital. went down to 
the Home on a visit on the 22nd inst., and while 
conversing with the superintendent, fell to the 
floor. When picked up life was extinct. 


Under the auspices of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, a service was held on Sunday afternoon, 
17th inst., at the children’s playground, Fair- 
mount Park, where the Rev. R. A. Mayo deliv- 
ered an address on the ‘‘Privileges of citizen- 
ship,” taking as his text, ‘‘Thou hast neither 
part nor lotin this matter” (Acts viii: 21). 


There was a quiet wedding at St. Stephen’s 
church on Thursday afternoon, 14th inst., when 
Prof. David D. Wood, the blind organist who 
has occupied that position for over 35 years, was 
united in holy matrimony to Miss Alice M. Bur- 
dette,who has been his secretary and ‘‘reader”’ 
for 10 years past. The altar was decorated with 
American Beauty roses, which made the chan- 
cel sweet with their fragrance. The rector, the 
Rev. Dr. E. Worcester, officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. Joseph L. Miller, one of the curates. 
The only others present were Madame Suelke, 
soprano soloist of St. Stephen’s, and Mr. Clay- 
ton, the verger. 


The Rev. Dr. C. Miel, rector of the French 
church of St. Sauveur, has almost recovered 
from the effects of a serious accident which be- 
fell him on May 17th last. While crossing a 
railroad track he slipped, and in falling received 
asevere wound on his forehead. No less than 
eight ‘‘stitches’’ were required at the surgeon’s 
hands, and he was confined to the house for 
some weeks. The cicatrix resulting from the 
wound is over the right eyebrow, and though 
at first painful, is gradually growing better 
every day. He resumed his pastoral duties on 
the 8rd inst., and during the last two weeks of 
July was recuperating at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Although Dr. Miel is an octogenarian, his strong 
constitution does not seem to be in the least 
impaired. 

RockLep@E.—The corner-stone of the memo- 
rial church of the Holy Nativity in this bor- 
ough, was laid on Saturday afternoon, 16th inst., 
by Bishop Whitaker who was assisted in the 
office by the Rev. Messrs. L. P. Bissell and J. 
O. Mcllhenny. Bishop Whitaker, in a brief ad- 
dress, spoke of Mr. Ryerss, of whom the church 
is a memorial, as a prominent figure in the dio- 
cese and in Philadelphia, and especially in con- 
nection with the work of the Church. An ad- 
dress was also made by the Rev. Dr. Edward W. 
Appleton who was a college classmate of Mr. 
Ryerss. A congratulatory communication was 
read from Chaplain Hoyt, dated at Camp Alger, 
Va. This church began as a mission of Trinity 
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church, Oxford, Philadelphia, being one of ten 
missions inaugurated by that mother of 
churches, now nearly 200 years old. For some 
years before his death, Mr. R. W. Ryerss con- 
templated the incorporation of this mission and 
its liberal endowment, and provided for itin his 
will, under the terms of which the corporation is 
instructed to expend $30,000 at once 3n building 
the church. After the securement of a hand- 
some annuity to his widow, one-fourth of the 
income from the estate goes to the church, for 
its maintenance and support. The entire estate 
was about one million dollars; and at the end of 
20 years the title to one-fourth of the estate 
passes to the church, in case of the death of the 
widow within that period. The site of the new 
church is on high ground, sloping in all direc- 
tions, about one mile north of Trinity church, 
Oxford; and an adjoining property has been 
purchased to square up the lot to the corner of 
two streets, and afford opportunity for an ex- 
tensive lawn in that direction. The church, 
after the plans of Messrs. Milligan & Webber, 
architects, is to be cruciform, the exterior of 
white granite, with trimmings of Indiana lime- 
stone. The main entrance will be through a 
tower at the southwest corner, and at the north 
side will be a porte cochere, forming a covered 
way between the church and chapel. The latter 
building formerly occupied the present site of 
the church, but recently was moved northward 
and turned half around. Inside the church, mar- 
ble facings will line the side walls, and polished 
Vermont marble pillars, with bases and caps 
of Indiana limestone, will support the clere- 
story, the corbels, from which the roof trusses 
spring, bearing figures of cherubs carved in In- 
diana stone. The trusses will be open timbered, 
paneled, and moulded. The whole interior fin- 
ish, including choir stalls and pews, will be 
quartered oak. The aisles will be laid in mosaic. 
The altar and reredos are to be of white marble 
and onyx, the pulpit and lecturn of onyx and 
brass. Under the carved canopies and pinnacles 
of the reredos will be a bas-relief of the Lord's 
Supper, in three panels. The chancel window, 
in three parts, willrepresent the Nativity, the 
Presentation in the Temple, and Christ before 
the Doctors. An additional memorial, given by 
Mrs. Ryerss, will be the west window and the 
furniture of the chancel. It is expected the 
church will be finished in July of next year. 
After the services, Mrs. Ryerss tendered a re- 
ception to Bishop Whitaker at ‘‘Burholme,” her 
country seat. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D.,D.C.L., Bishop 

Ciry.—The mission service at the cathedral 
continues to show increased numbers and en- 
thusiasm. The service is extremely simple, 
consisting merely of four hymns, three or four 
collects, a short chapter, and the Creed. The 
preaching is short and direct. The sermon last 
Sunday was by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, of the 
church of Our Saviour. The Rey. Alval A. 
Doran, of St. Luke’s mission, will preach next 
Sunday. 


The Sunday school picnic of St. Anne’s mis- 
sion on Saturday, July 16th, at Schiller Park, 
was an unqualified success. Three hundred 
children were in the expedition conducted by 
the Rev. John Mark Ericsson and Mr. Claghorn, 
Sunday school superintendent. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BALTIMORE.—The remodeling and renovating 
of the large parish building adjoining Memorial 
church, the Rev. William M. Dame, rector, be- 
gan July 12th. The entire floor is being refitted. 
A handsome oak ceiling is being put in, with 
walls to match, and the building is being painted 
outside and in. The infant department and 
guild rooms on the first floor will be partitioned 
off, and when the changes are completed there 
will be a seating capacity for 500scholars. The 
infant department af the Sunday school has at 
present 247 scholars. 


Bishop Paret has given lay-reader’s license to 
Mr. Charles Goodwin, for mission work under 
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the rector of the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels’. 

The peal of bells given by Mr. E. Glenn Pe- 
rine, and designed by the Meneely Bell Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y., are now in position in the 
tower of the church of the Redeemer. The bells 
are of the Westminster peal form, and strike 
the celebrated ‘‘Cambridge Quarters,’’ the mel- 
ody of this change having been written by Han- 
del. 


My Lapy’s Manor.—Repairs to St. James’ 
church, the Rev. George K. Warner, rector, 
have been completed, and services were resumed 
Sunday, July 17th. The interior of the church 
has been painted in oil, and the chancel and 
church furniture renovated, so that the church 
with its many memorial windows, now presents 
a handsome appearance. 


EmMrRTON.—The Rev. William F. Brand, 
$.T.D., rector of St. Mary’s church, recently 
celebrated his 84th birthday. Dr. Brand was 
ordained deacon in September, 1842, and priest 
on March 34d, 1844. In1843 he took charge of All 
Hallow’s parish, Anne Arundel Co. His health 
failed him there after several years’ service, 
and he went to Harford Co., and built St. 
Mary’s church. It was opened in 1850. He has 
jeen its rector ever since. Dr. Brand kept 
school at St. Mary’s for some years. Among his 
pupils were two sons of Jefferson Davis, and a 
number of now well-known Marylanders. St. 
Mary’s church, which has always been the ven- 
erable rector’s pride, is a beautiful stone struc- 
ture of modern design. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Rev. Fr. Converse, of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist,in Boston, has, during a visit 
in England, been preaching, giving Meditations, 
and conducting Retreats in Basingstoke, Staf- 
ford, Bristol, Upton Cross, St. Martin’s, Bright- 
on, and London, and is at present in temporary 
charge for the Rey. Canon Douglass, of St. 
Paul’s parish, Worcester. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

CHARLOTTE.—July 15th, the new building of St. 
Peter’s hospital was dedicated by the Bishop, 
assisted by the Rev. C. L. Hoffman, rector of 
the parish, and the Rev. W. J. Smith, superin- 
tendent of Thompson Orphanage. The service 
prepared by the Bishop was beautiful, impres- 
sive, and reverential. His long connection with 
the hospital while rector of the parish, invested 
the exercises with peculiar tenderness and sol- 
emnity. The vested choir rendered the music 
very effectively. After the visits to and dedi- 
cation of the different rooms, the Te Dewm was 
sung—a joyful thanksgiving for the success of 
years of effort. The hospital was begun as a 
charity in 1876. The corner stone was laid by 
Bishop Atkinson. The little house then erected 
has been added to several times. The new 
bui’ding is a handsome one of brick,two stories, 
with basement and attic, and has many rooms 
for patients, reception, pbysician’s, matron’s, 
dining and operating rooms, with commodious 
closets, store and bath rooms. The attic has 
eight rooms, as yet unfinished. The basement 
has the hot water boiler, by which the whole 
building is heated, laundry, wood and coal 
rooms. The woodwork is natural pine through- 
out. The halls are spacious and airy, and the 
verandahs which extend on the east and south 
sides of the building on both stories, are very 
wide and attractive. The operating room is 
well arranged, and the furniture and instru- 
ments are all of the best, and make this the best 
equipped hospital in the State, and one of the 
best in the South, for surgical work. Theold 
buildiag, which is in the rear of this and con- 
nected by wide halls on each story, will be re- 
paired and rearranged, and devoted altogether 
to the charity work. The services of dedication 
were attended by about 600 persons, who were 
afterwards invited to inspect the whole build- 
ing. To the tireless efforts and unflagging zeal 
of Mrs. John Wilkes, of this parish, is due in 
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large measure the accomplishment of this 
splendid work. Her wisdom and persistent en- 
ergy, assisted by the combined counsel and ef- 
ficient labors of all the other members of the 
board of managers of this institution, have 
wrought a work that will outlive this genera- 
tion, and for which many sufferers in years to 
come will rise up and call her name blessed. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
From the report of the Committee on the 
State of the Church, we quote the following fig- 
ures for the conventional year closing May 1st, 
1898: Baptisms, 1,185; persons confirmed, 985; 
communicants, 14 534; marriages, 264; burials, 
555; Sunday school teachers, 845, pupils, 6,171; 
total amount of offerings, $291,426.82; value of 
Church property, $2,154,237.65. 


Ciry.—An interesting and successful meeting 
of the local assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held on Thursday evening, July 
21st, at the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rev. A. D. Heffern, rector. The subject select- 
ed for the evening was, ‘‘The influence of the 
Church upon American history,” the principal 
address being delivered by the Rev. N. S. 
Thomas; an address being also made by Dr. B. 
C. Jillson, of Calvary chapter. There were sev- 
eral of the clergy who still remain in town, a 
good turn out of Brotherhood men, and an ex- 
cellent attendance on the part of the members 
of the parish. A reception followed the meet- 
ing. 

The Rey. Dr. Maxon, of Calvary church, was 
the first to institute in Pittsburgh an auxiliary 
branch of the Red Cross Society. There are 
very flourishing branches now in this parish, 
and likewise in Trinity, the churches of the As- 
cension and the Good Shepherd, in the city, and 
at Bellevue and Crafton, in the suburbs. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The bi-monthly meeting of the local council of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held at 
Christ church, Rockville, in Montgomery Co., 
on Monday evening, July 18th. Sixty-five men 
from Washington were hospitably entertained 
by the ladies of Christ church, before the busi- 
ness session. At the general meeting, the prin- 
cipal speaker was Mr. C.S. Tingley, of Ascen- 
sion chapter, Philadelphia, his subject being, 
“The first principles of the Brotherhood, as laid 
down in the Rule of Prayer and Service.” An 
interesting discussion ensued, in which mem- 
bers of the Washington and Rockville chapters 
took part. This was altogether one of the most 
pleasant and profitable meetings ever held by 
the local council. It was decided to continue 
the services at Colonial Beach each Sunday, as 
was done last summer, under the direction of 
the Brotherhood. 


The choir of St. John’s church has just re- 
turned from its annual outing at Piney Point, 
Md. The party, numbering 30, was in chare of 
the Rev. EH. M. Paddock, assistant minister of 
St. John's, and a delightful teu days was spent 
by the salt water. Military discipline was ob. 
served while in camp, quiet being enforced af- 
ter taps at9P.m. On Sunday the party sailed 
up the St. Mary’s river, to theancient city of St. 
Mary’s, and attended service at the old colonial 
church of the same name; the music was ren- 
dered by St. John’s choir. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

ToRRINGTON.—Within the past two months, 
the new Trinity church now building has re- 
ceived a full set of altar furniture, consisting 
of cross, vases, candlesticks, and candela- 
bra, all of polished brass. A memorial gift has 
been made of a marble kneeling step for the 
chancel, and marble tiling to cover the entire 
space within the kneeling rail. The latter, 
which is of oak, supported by polished brass 
standards of ornamental design, is given 
‘in memory of the communicants of Trin- 
ity parish now in Paradise.’’ This is froma 
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donor whose name is withheld. The Bishop’s 
chair and a prayer desk of quartered oak, richly 
designed, have been provided by a generous 
woman communicant. The credence, of quar- 
tered oak, eight ft. high, and provided with 
shelves for collecting alms basons, receiving 
basons, and cruet, as well as for the Kuchar- 
istic vessels, is the gift of a Sunday school class. 
A litany desk is given as a memorial by an 
anonymous donor. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The deaf-mutes of Mahoning and Trumbull 
counties had their annual picnic at Mill Creek 
Park, near Youngstown, July 14th. The Rev. 
Mr. Mann spent the day with them, and held a 
service in the evening in the new St. John’s 
church. On Sunday, the 17th, two services 
were held at St. Agnes’ mission, Cleveland. 
Two children of deaf-mute parents were bap- 
tized at the last one. 


The Rev. George S. May writes: ‘‘Allow me, 
if you please, to correct an error made by your 
correspondent in a report of the proceediags of 
the North-western convocation, recently held in 
Calvary church, Sandusky, diocese of Ohio. In 
my missionary report to that body,I stated, 
very distinctly, I think, that at the services held 
in Hicksville the church had been several times 
filled from doors to chancel, but not, as stated 
by the reporter, ‘that at Hicksville the church 
is full at the services he holds there;’ from 
which it would naturally be supposed that at 
every service the church is filled, which is not 
true. During the hot summer months there 
has been a decrease, and this is usually the case 
in almost all churches. I wish to make this cor- 
rection at once, that those who read the 
‘“‘Church News” from Ohio, and probably attend 
the services at Hicksville, may not suppose that 
their missionary is liable to exaggerate when 
reporting the numbers that attend his min- 
istry.” 

The Rey. Robt. L. Paddock has been chosen 
to succeed Bishop Brown as archdeacon of Ohio. 
Mr. Paddock came to Cleveland from Connecti- 
cut about a year ago to be the assistant of Dr. 
McGrew, of St. Paul’s church. He is a young 
man of marked executive ability, well fitted to 
carry on the mission work of the diocese suc- 
cessfully. His father was the Rt. Rey. John 
Adams Paddock, lst missionary bishop of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Paddock has for years intended to 
devote himself to mission work in China, but 
has promised to give this appointment his earn- 
est consideration. 


A conference of clergymen whose labors are 
among deaf-mutes will meet at Columbus, Ohio, 
on July 27 and 28th. Among those expecting to 
attend are the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York; 
the Rey. J. M. Koehler, of Philadelphia; the 
Rev. A. W. Mann, of the Mid-Western Deaf- 
Mute Mission, and a few lay-workers. 


ToLtepo.—The June meeting of the local as- 
sembly of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, in Cal- 
vary church, the Rev. T. N. Barkdull, rector, 
passed two resolutions: one continues the 
meetings through summer; the other instructs 
the programme cémmittee to put on the pro- 
gramme each month one of the lay brothers,for 
a speech or paper on some Bible, Church, or 
Brotherhood theme. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary has just held a quar- 
terly meeting in Trinity church parlors; the 
Rev. Dr. Dowling presided and conducted the 
services. Mrs. Hubbell reported many do- 
nations from various parishes for the mission- 
ary supply rooms. Mrs Bolles reported her 
visit to the last annual meeting, held in con- 
vention week in Cleveland, and fully explained 
the character of the United Offering Fund. An 
earnest effort will be made to make Toledo's 
contribution larger than that of three years 
ago. The Rey. W.C. Clapp, the new rector of 
St. John’s, gave a short address, cordially com- 
mending the work of the Auxiliary, and promis- 
ing co-operation with it. 

St. John’s parish has just madesome valuable 
improvements. The -rectory is newly papered | 
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and painted, and the church painted and calci- 
mined, the chancel enlarged, and the altar 
raised two feet. At the rector’s reception, a 
goodly company met full of cheer and hope for 
the future of the parish. Grace church also has 
just improved its rectory; the whole building is 
raised higher, cellars and furnace room are 
provided, a bath room is added, and a second 
story is built over the rear of the house. Paint 
and papering finish the improvements, and the 
rector, the Rev. R. H. Hoskins, is to move in 
this month. 
Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8. T. D., Bishop 

Lay readers’ licenses have been issued to Geo. 
B. Wood, of Okauchee; John Barrett, of Pine 
Lake; Fred’k A. Reeve, of Baldwin; Edward 
F. Bates, of Brodhead; Rudolph F. Keicher, of 
St. Edmund’s, Milwaukee; and Andrew C. Wil- 
son, of the cathedral; all students of Nashotah 
House, now doing summer duty at several mis- 
sion stations. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 


On Sunday, July 10th, the Bishop visited 
Christ church, Immokalee. This mission is in 
charge of the Rev. Henry Gibbs. He and his 
wife are faithful, self-sacrificing workers. The 
Bishop was much pleased with the church,which 
has been finished since his last visit, and with 
the beautiful chancel furniture. The latter 
was given by the Junior Auxiliary of Southern 
Florida, and was made and beautifully carved 
by Mr. Francis Adams, of Southern Florida, 
son of the late Dr. Adams, of Nashotah. Itis 
made of the beautiful Florida wood. 


Punta Gorpa.—The Rev. A. Kinney Hall and 
family have moved into the new rectory, and 
find it convenient and comfortable. It was the 
gift of Mrs. Colt, of Hartford, Conn., who has 
done so much for this mission, and has put a 
beautiful window in the church, a memorial of 
her son who died here a few years ago. 


SaNFORD.—On Sunday, 17th, at 11 a.m, the 
Bishop held service, preached, and confirmed 
two in Holy Cross church. The sermon took 
the form of thanksgiving, not only for the great 
recent victories gained by the army and 
navy, but also that through the untiring efforts 
of the Bishop and members of the parish, the 
debt that had been hanging like a pall upon the 
church was entirely wiped out. The Bishop 
laid the offering for that purpose on the altar. 
It was truly a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing 
to the little flock. 


OrLANDO.—On Sunday, 17th, at 7:30 P. m., the 
Bishop visited St. John Baptist mission, the 
Rey. H. W. Greetham, deacon-in-charge, 
preached, and confirmed three. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Saratoga.—On a recent Sunday, in Bethesda 
church, four bishops officiated with the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Carey. The Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, with the rector, administered the Holy 
Communion toa large congregation at 7:30 A. M. 
At the later morning service, the Bishop of 
Vermont preached; the Bishops of Kentucky, 
New Hampshire, and Tennessee, with the rec- 
tor, conducting the service. In the afteraoon, 
Bishop Gailor addressed the Sunday school, and 
at the evening service, the Bishop of Kentucky 
preached a strong and eloquent sermon to a 
very large congregation. 

The Commission on Marginal Readings in the 
Bible, appointed at the last General Convention, 
has been holding a session for some time past in 
Bethesda church parish house. The rector of 
the parish is a member of the commission. 


Bouton ON-LAKE GEORGE.—The Bishop of Ver- 
mont, acting for the Bishop of Albany, visited 
the church of St. Sacrament, Monday evening, 
July 18th. Sixteen persons were presented for 
Confirmation, by the Rey. D. A. Parce, priest-in- 
charge, also one candidate from Ticonderoga. 
The Rey. G. L. Richardson assisted in the sery- 
ice. Geo. Wm. Warren, Mus.Doc., of St. Thomas’ 
church, New York, officiated attheorgan. Th 
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Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion at an 
early hour Tuesday morning. About 30 com- 
municants received. 


Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Norro_k.—Sunday, July 17th, being the anni- 
versary of the death of the Rey. Philip McKim, 
for over six years priest-in-charge of Trinity 
mission, special notice was taken of the fact in 
the services of the day, beginning with a special 
Requiem Celebration at 8 o'clock, the Rev. Dr. 
Doherty, of Omaha, officiating. At 11 o’clock, 
the Rev. W. R. McKim, of Hartington, eldest 
son of the deceased priest, conducted the serv- 
ice, while the sermon, an eloquent and feeling 
tribute of regard, was delivered by Dr. Doherty, 
in the course of which he took occasion 1o 
sketch briefly the history of Mr. McKim's ten- 
ure as priest-in-charge, calling attention to 
the fact that the present beautiful structure 
was an eloquent testimonial to his unselfish and 
untiring efforts in the Master's service; as he 
closed, he turned to his young brother witha 
few words of admonition, counseling him to 
“take up the burden where his sainted father 
had laid it down, and with a devotion and cour- 
age like unto his to carry it to the end, and re- 
ceive the same ‘Well done good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’.” 


Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morr's, D UY. Bishop 

The vestry of Grace church, Astoria, have 
granted their rector a four months’ leave of ab- 
sence. The parish will be in chargeof the Rev. 
Isaac Dawson, of Grant’s Pass, during the 
months of July and August, and the Rev. Henry 
Harris, of Cove, will take charge during Sep- 
tember. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

A sectional meeting of the archdeaconry of 
Buffalo was held in St. Luke’s church, James- 
town, the Rev. Sidney A. Dealey, rector, July 
11-12th, Bishop Walker and 16 of the clergy be- 
ing present. On Monday evening, the Bishop, 
Archdeacon Bragdon, and four others of the 
clergy made addresses of a missionary charac- 
ter, which were crisp and to the point. On Tues- 
day, the Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion 
at 8:30a.Mm., followed by a conference of the 
clergy and lay delegates, on missionary work in 
the counties on the southern tier. Noon day 
prayers for missions were offered by the Bishop. 
The clergy went out in the afternoon, two by 
two, to hold services in the near-by towns, as 
follows: The Rev. Dr. W. North and G. H. Ga- 
viller, to Mayville; Messrs. Richards and Dea- 
ley, to Randolph; Messrs. Whitcomb and Bab- 
cock, to Salamanca; the Bishop, Archdeacon 
Bragdon, and Mr. Stanton, to Cattaraugus. At 
this last-named place the Church has no mis- 
sion. Service was heJd in the German Lutheran 
house of worship, kindly loaned for the occa- 
sion. Evening Prayer leaflets were distributed, 
and though but very few in the large congre- 
gation assembled were Churchmen, yet the re- 
sponses were full and hearty. The archdeacon 
gave a brief address on the ritual use of the 
Prayer Book, Mr. Stanton on the:spiritual use 
of the Prayer Book, the Bishop closing with an 
address on the praise use of the Prayer Book. In 
all the places named the shorter form of Even- 
ing Prayer was used, and addresses were made 
by the clergy. The marked interest of the people 
everywhere testified to the wisdom of holding 
such services, and to the success attained. The 
work was continued on Wednesday, the 13th, 
when the archdeacon and the Rev. Messrs. 
Stanton and Babcock held service and made ad- 
dresses in the mission ball at Little Valley, and 
at E. Randolph on Thursday evening, when the 
archdeacon and the Rev. Messrs. Stanton, Bab- 
cock, and Geo. Brush made the addresses. 


When the Woman’s Auxiliary of Buffalo met 
last April, it resolved to present to the Bishop, 
for the useof the archdeacon, and as a memorial 
of the late Bishop Coxe, a Communion service. 
On Saturday, July 16th, this memorial, consist- 
ing of a solid silver chalice, paten, bread-box, 
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and spoon, cut glass cruets, linen, and surplice 
in an oak case suitable for carrying in the hand, 
were presented to Bishop Walker in his chapel 
in the see house. The Bishop made a brief ad- 
dress and blessed the gift, and then, assisted by 
the archdeacon, proceeded to a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, using the memorial ves- 
sels in this service. There were present 27 rep- 
resentatives of the Buffalo Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, and these received the Holy 
Eucharist on this occasion, the nearest available 
date to that of the death of Bishop Coxe, July 
20th. The archdeacon used the vessels Sunday, 
July 17th, at Depew. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The new rectory of St. James’ church, Elbe- 
ron, of which mention was made in a recent is- 
sue of Ture Livine CaurcH, was lately set apart 
by a special service of benediction, by the Bish- 
op, in the presence of a goodly company of 
friends and benefactors. The late Dr. Charles 
F. Hoffman enlarged the parish church at his 
own expense, with the understanding that other 
parishioners should provide a rectory. This 
has now been done, and well and generously 
done, as everything at Elberon is apt to be. 
The parish and the diocese are the richer by 
about $12,000. 

The church of the Holy Apostles, Belmar, has 
just replaced the windows of plain glass with 
exquisite colored glass, made by Geissler, of 
New York. The whole interior has been re- 
modeled and beautified, including re-carpetiog 
and new cushions. A new organ, it is expected, 
will complete theimprovements. Another sum- 
mer church which has been prospering greatly, 
is Holy Trinity, Spring Lake, where a new 
chancel is one of the things hoped for in the 
near future. There is now a fine choir, and 
with the new organ, purchased last year, the 
services have been greatly beautified. 

On the 6th Sunday after Trinity, the Bishop 
visited the church of the Holy Trinity, at Spring 
Lake Beach, and blessed the excellent pipe or- 
gan put in last year, at acost of $1,600, which 
was collected mainly by Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Reeves during 1896. Bishop Scarborough paid 
a grateful tribute to Dr. Reeves, the devoted 
trustee of the church property, and congratu- 
lated the people upon the prosperity of the 
church during the past two years. The excel- 
lent progress made dates from the services con- 
ducted during the summer of 1896 by the Rev. 
John Nichols who organized the cottagers inio 
a guild and started the zeal of Church people 
into various channels of activity. 


Quincy 

«Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishon. 

The Bishop of Milwaukee visited Trinity 
church, Rock Island, the Rev. R F. Sweet, 
rector, on Sunday, 6th after Trinity, for Con- 
firmation. 

Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. £}., Bishoy 

In the churches generally throughout the dio- 
cese, Sunday, July 10th, was observed as a day 
of thanksgiving and praise, in accordance with 
the Proclamation,which was read in all. Large 
congregations attended. Special patriotic serv- 
ices were held, national hymns were sung, and 
the sermons all bore on the war. 


Brookiyn.—St. Ann’s church on-the-Heights 
has met with a great loss in the death of R. 
Pendleton Schenck, which occurred on the 11th 
inst. His father, the late Rev. Noah Hunt 
Schenck, was rector of St Ann’s, and his son 
was closely identified with the work of the par- 
ish. The funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, the present rector. 
The surpliced choir, singing ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ formed part of the procession. The 
pallbearers were the vestrymen of St. Ann’s. 
The interment was at Greenwood. 


The Sunday school of Holy Trinity church 
will not be closed this summer, an informal 
service being held in the parish hall. 

Further investigations of the plans for the 


proposed enlargement of St. Thomas’ church 
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building and parish hall appear to render a sus- 
pension of the services necessary for several 
weeks. Until very recently, it was thought 
that such discontinuances might be avoided. 
The rector, the Rev. Dr. Jones, however, is de- 
sirous of providing in some way for the early 
weekly Celebrations, and proper efforts will be 
made accordingly. 


Merrick.—Bishop Littlejohn made his visita- 
tion to the church of the Redeemer on the even- 
ing of July 8th, and confirmed a class of 11, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. John William 
Barker. Two of the candidates were from the 
church of the Ascension, Rockville Centre. 
Canon Bryan, of Garden City, and the Rev. 
William Nies, of Rockville Centre, were present 
and assisted in the services. 


Bay SHorE.—About $300 was realized at a re- 
cent entertainment given for the benefit of St. 
Peter’s church, the Rev. John Charles Stephen- 
son, rector, 


SouTHAMPTON.—The Rev. Walter W. Batter- 
shall, rector of St. Peter’s church, Albany, will 
officiate during the months of July and August 
in St. Andrew’s Dune church. 


The Awakening of China 
From The Chu: chin China 


During the last few months events have moved 
very rapidly in China, and the home papers 
have been filled with news from the far Hast. 
Everyone has been discussing the probable out- 
come of the situation, and wondering what Rus- 
sia and England and Japan were going to do, 
and whether China would remain an Empire, 
or be partitioned between the European pow- 
ers. There are many ways in which this awak- 
ening of interest in the affairs of this country 
has affected the work of the mission of our own 
Church in China. 

In the first place, the phrase ‘‘Valley of the 
Yangtsz” has been in everyone’s mouth. Peo- 


ple have been assigning this portion of the coun-- 


try to England, in the event ofa partition of the 
empire, and have come to understand that this 
is the most valuable part of China on account of 
its fertility, its ready means of communication 
by water-ways, and its dense population. It is 
openly said that the Valley of the Yangtsz is 
worth more to England commercially than the 
whole of Africa. Since this portion of the em- 
pire is so valuable commercially and politically, 
it follows that it is of the utmost importance for 
missionary work. The wisdom and foresight of 
our early missionaries are manifest in choosing 
this part of the country to establish our work 
in. Hereafter, everybody will understand why 
it is that we are so urgent in laying before the 
Church the need of additional workers to man 
our present stations in this valley, and to open 
mew ones. 

Then, too, great changes are taking place. 
New ports are being opened, the water-ways of 
the country have been thrown open to foreign 
commerce, and an extraordinary demand for 
western education prevails. 

All this means that with freedom and ease of 
communication, we shall have forced upon us 
greater responsibilities, and our missionaries 
will be able to move more quickly from point to 
point while overseeing their evangelistic work 
while, atthe sametime, the barriers which have 
stopped us so long are visibly falling. People 
are beginning to flock to the Church as never 
before, and our present force is utterly inade- 
quate to teach and prepare those who are com- 
ing in. 

The demand for education means that we are 
now in a position to enlarge our educational 
work and that wecan secure the best class of 
students. Both St. John’s.College in Shanghai, 
and the Boone School in Wuchang, are crowded 
to their utmost capacity. 1f in Wuchang we had 
the teachers and larger buildings, we could 
double and treble the number of pupils in a week. 
That we are ina position to do as much as we 
are doing is owing to the courage and foresight 
of the heads of our educational institutions who, 
when the movement had hardly begun, antici- 
pated it, and by their individual efforts and ap- 


_ or had had some connection with it. 
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peals secured the buildings for the work. 

All promises well in the Yangtsz Valley, so 
far as the abundance of the opportunities, and 
at home there are signs that the Board of Mis- 
sions will do all in its power to aid us and that 
our young men are awaking to the need and will 
soon come out in sufficient numbers. 


What a Layman Can Do 


In the courseof an address Bishop Millspaugh 
told of the good missionary work done bya 
layman in a small town he had visited two 
evenings before. A few months agoa young 
man who was at one time a member of Redeemer 
Chapter, Elgin, Jll., arrived in Augusta, Kans. 
Much to his regret he found that the place was 
without a parish of our Church. A town of 1,500 
people without a Prayer Book service seemed to 
him to be an altogether wrong condition of 
affairs, which he ought to remedy as far as pos- 
sible. He began visiting some of the people and 
inquiring whether they knew anything about 
the Prayer Book or the Episcopal Church. The 
first week he succeeded in finding half a dozen 
people who were either members of the Church 
To them 
he said, ‘‘We must have a Prayer Book service 
here. If nothing better can be done, let us meet 
wherever we canon Sunday and read the ser- 
vice together.’”? Some one offered the useof 
a parlor or dining-room. On the first Sunday 
six or eight persons met there and the young 
man read the-service. His spare time during 
the week was occupied in finding other people 
who were willing to come to such a lay service, 
so that by the second Sunday twelve or fifteen 
were present. Still he kept at the work of look- 


ing up people,and gradually the number rose, ' 


until the room in the private house was no 
longer able to accommodate them. Then a 
vacant store was secured and fitted up as well 
as possible. In the meantime the young man 
had secured a license as lay reader and had suc- 
ceeded in arousing in some persons a desire to be 
baptized, He then asked a clergyman to come 
from a distant parish and give them a week- 
night service. When the clergyman came, six 
or eight persons were baptized. A few weeks 
later he secured a visit from another clergyman 
and again had several candidates for Baptism. 
Then the archdeacon was asked to arrange for 
a service, and when he came he found still oth- 
ers waiting to be baptized. The lay reader 
gathered all those prepared by him for Baptism 
together with some who had already been bap- 
tised, into a class which heinstructed as best he 
could preparatory to Confirmation. He then 
felt that Augusta should have a visit from the 
Bishop of Kansas. An arrangement was ac- 
cordingly made with Bishop Millspaugh to visit 
the mission on the evening of March 8. The lay 
reader was not content to have the Bishop come 
to Augusta and hold service in a small and not 
over-attractive store,so he decided that the 
proper thing to do would be to hire the opera 
house and have a rousing service. This was 
done. The home-made altar was moved to the 
opera house and everything was done to make 
the place look as churchly and decent as possi- 
ble. Then the news that the Bishop was com- 
ing was spread broadcast throughout the town. 
A Bishop of the Church had never visited 
Augusta, and doubtless many of the people were 
not quite sure what a bishop might be or what 
he might look like. When the evening of March 
8th came, the opera house was crowded witha 
congregation which greatly enjoyed the service. 
When the request was made for those who de- 
sired to be confirmed to come forward, the 
Bishop was surprised to find 23, a goodly propor- 
tion of whom were men, ranged before him. No 
wonder he felt that this was a good showing for 
less than a year’s work, by a layman who had 
come to town as an entire stranger. Might it 
not be repeated in hundreds of other instances, 
if Churchmen always had the courage of their 
convictions to the same extent that this Broth- 
erhood man had, and were willing to back up 
their convictions by earnest personal effort ?— 
St. Andrew’s Cross. 
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The Oneida Indians 


It is now about seventy-three years since the 
Oneida Indians settled in Wisconsin. They emi- 
grated from the Mohawk valley, New York. 
Their reservation is located in Brown and Out- 
agamie counties, forty-eight miles south-west of 
the agency, and two miles west of Green Bay. 
The reserve contains, by actual survey, 65,540 
acres. The Indians on this reservation are as 
far advanced in learning, and civilized as the 
average white people of Wisconsin. They live 
in log, frame, and brick houses, and obtain their 
living almost entirely by farming. They are 
now and always have been self-supporting. 
Their well-cultivated fields are evidence of in- 
dustry and perseverance and _ self-reliance. 
There are two churches on the reservation—the 
Episcopal and Methodist. The membership in 
each is very large, and the moral standard of 
the members will compare favorably with that 
of their white brethren. The Episcopal church 
is a fine stone structure (120x50), and would do 
credit to the cities of Minneapolis and Milwau- 
kee. All of the five day schools are well at- 
tended, and the government boarding-school, 
under the supervision of Prof. Chas. I". Pierce, 
is generally crowded to its utmost capacity. Be- 
sides the accommodations provided onithe reserv- 
ation, a great many go away from home to Carl- 
isle, Pa., Haskell, Kans., and other schools, thus 
showing a willingness to educate and keep in 
the front rank on the onward march of civiliza- 
tion.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Ons of the very few old churches still stand- 
ing and practically unchanged, is St. Luke’s, at 
Smithville, Isle of Wight Co., Va. It was built 
in 1632, as attested by the date on some of the 
bricks, under the superintendence of Joseph 
Bridger, whose descendants still live in the 
county and worship in thechurch. Therecords 
of the family, which are unbroken for a period 
of 150 years, establish the date of the building 
of the church, and are full of interesting de- 
tails of early colonial history. It appears that 
St. Luke’s was originally so well built, and of 
such excellent material, that no repairs were 
made to it until 1737, 105 years after its com- 
pletion. At that time it was ordered ‘that 
Peter Woodward do the shingling of the church 
with good cypress shingles, of good substance, 
and well nailed, for 700 pounds of tobacco, 300 
pounds being now levied.’’ It was again re- 
shingled in 1821, eighty-four years later.—Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 


The Benefit of Clerical Exchange 


We regret that the habit of clerical exchanges 
of duty has so fallen, at least with us, into dis- 
use. Foraclergyman to spend a Sunday in a 
neighboring parish is good for him. If he is rec- 
tor of a large parish, he appreciates the difficul- 
ties of his brother priest’s position. He learns 
some things to tell his people about building up 
the Church. On the other hand, the rector of a 
small flock is pleased sometimes to minister to 
more people. It is an incentive to him in his 
study that the courtesy of his city brother may 
give him the opportunity for using the discourses 
on which he has bestowed much labor, and 
which is entitled to good audiences. 

Then, it does the parish visited good. The 
people of an humble parish or mission are 
pleased to have the prominent rector with them, 
and the people get an interest in the work of the 
stranger preacber. 

The exchange does good all around. It unites 
the clergy, it gives clerical rest and relief. It 
helps to kill parochialism. And all this the 
more, when the visitor is kindly received ; when 
he is lodged with a good Church family; when 
the vestry meet him after service, and intro- 
duce themselves, and te]l him they are glad to 
see him. 

We say then to the clergy, exchange some- 
times—when you do, strengthen the hand of 
your brother minister, Hear no criticism of him 
from ill-mannered parishioners any more.than 
you would steal his books. Leave at home all 
your peculiar parish uses.—Michigan Churchman. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


A Reactionary Movement 


pe unsigned letter in the Southern Church- 
man on the “Oxford Movement” is a 
painful reminder that the days of prejudice 
and bitterness have not passed away. The 
writer is doubtless not to be too severely 
condemned for his failure to comprehend 
the subject with which he deals, and it is 
something to find a man at this period who 
has convictions and does not shrink from 
expressing them in a frank and: uncompro- 
mising manner, even if we find ourselves 
unable to agree with him in any single par- 
ticular. But surely such a writer ought to 
know that hardly any movement which has 
been promoted by conscientious men can 
properly be condemned without reservation. 
In the case of the Oxford Movement, it is al- 
most incredible that any intelligent man, 
possessing even a superficial acquaintance 
with the religious history of this century, 
should condemn it root and branch, as this 
writer does. Many writers of various re- 
ligious affinities, and very different points 
of view, have freely acknowledged the wou- 
derful value of this movement. Its effects, 
as they have seen, have extended far beyond 
the limits of the Anglican Communion. In 
short, it is acknowledged by fair-minded 
men on all hands that the whole religious 
world of English-speaking people owes a 
debt of gratitude to the Catholic movement 
which can hardly be overestimated. 

But even if we were in sympathy with the 
position of the writer in the Southern Ohurch- 
man in his view of this great religious re- 
vival and its results, we could not but be 
repelled by his flagrant lack of charity. It 
is right to point out what we conceive to be 
errors, either in theology or ethical prin- 
ciples, and sometimes it may even be diffi- 
cult to understand how a man can honestly 
or consistently hold a given position or pur- 
sue a certain line of conduct. It is often 
right to expose the fallacies which men seem 
to entertain, and to utter warnings against 
the tendency of theirteachings, But itis an- 
other thing to attack men in a personal way 
and to indulge inopprobrious epithets. More- 
over, by doing this, the controversialist is 
most likely to defeat his own ends. The intel- 
ligent and well-informed reader is disgusted 
and repelled. Thus this writer speaks of 
‘“‘the imperfectly read and effeminate and 
deluded leaders of the Oxford Movement.” 
We rub our eyes, but there it is, ‘‘imper- 
fectly read, effeminate, deluded.” Then we 
think, not only of Keble, Pusey, and New- 
man, but of Hugh James Rose, Palmer, 
Church, Gladstone, and a score of others, 
and strive in vain to understand how any 
one could think such adjectives as these de- 
served by such men, save that the word ‘‘de- 
luded” may be considered applicable to those 
who forsook the ‘‘Movement”’ and seceded 
to the Church of Rome. We read of the 
“idolatry of Newmar” and of “‘his traitorous 
tract,” ‘‘the followers of Pusey and Keble, 
like their heretical teachers,” Keble’s ‘‘per- 
nicious and unlearned work,” ‘Poor idola- 
trous Grafton” who holds a ‘‘new form of 
idolatry,” which yet, on second thoughts, is 
old; for “his sin is the sin of the Israelites 
in worshiping Jehovah in the golden calf in 
the wilderness.” 

At the close of this strange article, the 
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‘Oxford Movement” is condemned as having 
broken down all discipline and introduced 
anarchy, as having trampled the doctrine of 
the Church of England under foot. It has 
‘Romanized or medizvalized”; it has sent 
hundreds and thousands to Rome; it has 
filled the Churches with “idols.” Worst of 
all, “it is sending annually tens of thou- 
sands of its own too-confiding people down 
to hopeless idolators’ graves,” and has ‘filled 
up the episcopates in places with men who, 
contrary to their own ordination vows, are 
content to see the souls of their people 
destroyed with paganisms and infidelities 
condemned in their own formularies.”’ 

To many of our readers it may seem quite 
unnecessary to devote any space to what 
will seem only the utterances of ignorance 
and prejudice, however sincere and honest 
in intention. But that such an article, 
traversing the verdict of the enlightened 
opinion of the century, with its opprobrious 
attacks upon men whose reputation for 
learning, sincerity, and profound piety is 
everywhere admitted, should obtain a lead- 
ing place, even in the columns of the South- 
ern Churchman, has a distinct significance. 
It shows that to the editor of that paper and 
his constituency, the writer is not regarded 
as amere crank or an irresponsible free- 
lance, but as the representative of a party, 
small it may be, yet feeling itself conscious 
of amission. This is not, it will be noted, 
an attack upon a few extreme men, or upon 
special developments, limited in their scope, 
about which there may be differences of 
opinion on all sides, but it is a sweeping in- 
dictment of amovement which, to all intents 
and purposes, has possessed the Church, and 
of principles which have inspired most of 
the prominent leaders in the American as 
well as the Anglican Church for more than 
half a century. 

Ten years ago we hardly think such an 
article would have appeared in the columns 
of our contemporary. For some time High 
and Low Churchmen struggled side by side 
to bring the revision of the Prayer Book to 
a safe conclusion. It was hoped the good 
understanding then established between 
what is certainly the dominant school in the 
Church and the orthodox remnant of the old 
evangelical party, might have led to a per- 
manent alliance against errors which 
threaten to subvert not simply the Episcopal 
Church, but the Christian religion itself. 
It is in sorrow rather than anger that we 
are compelled to believe that there are some, 
at least, who will not have it so. But let 
them take warning. They cannot, by refus- 
ing to take part with us in defense of the 
fundamentals of our holy religion, in which 
we are at one—such as the doctrines of the 
Atonement, the resurrection of the body, 
and the inspiration of Holy Scripture-—and 
by uttering railing accusations, restore the 
old evangelical party to a position of inde- 
pendent strength and influence; but by such 
a policy they may give effective aid to the 
spread of ideas which are most foreign to 
the tenets common in the past to all loyal 
Churchmen 

— 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXYV. 


HAT is “good society”? In Germany, 

it means any one whoisof noble birth; 

that is, who has descended from some old 
Rhine robber of market women. It ex 
cludes all those who are men of business, no 
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matter how great their culture. To this 
rule very few exceptions are made. In 
England, it includes not only the well-born, 
but any one who has distinguished himself 
or herself in literature, in art, in science, 
or even merely in conversation. You will 
meet at the table of English Dukes men who: 
have sprung from the gutter and made 
themselves a place by their genius or their 
learning, or have been chosen to high place 
in Church or State. In America, leaving 
out the claim of birth, which counts for 
very little with us, it is about the same as 
in England. Good society with us means 
people who are raised above grinding pov- 
erty, who have a certain degree of refine- 
ment and self-sacrifice, who set themseives 
to observe the laws of good breeding, and 
who, at least, are not grossly ignorant of 
literary culture and the topics of the day. 
This is a broad definition, but it will do. 


Let us talk a little about this good socie- 
ty. And first, it is one of the best schools 
in the world for teaching unselfishness. 
People sometimes laugh at what are called 
“conventionalities ’ but a wise man knows 
that they are solely directed to the putting 
down of selfishness, to the obliging you to give 
up your own pleasure for the pleasure of 
others. Those thousand courtesies which 
well-bred people show each other, and which 
often cause a good deal of personal discom- 
fort; the thousand little sacrifices of ease and 
self-indulgence, giving up the best chair, 
the best viands, the best surroundings, 
which good society enjoins upon a person as. 
a condition of recognition, cannot help, as 
far as they go, making a man less on the 
lookout for his own little interests, and 
more obliging to his fellows. Again, socie- 
ty helps a man greatly in obtaining self- 
control and repressing impatience and hasty 
ebullition of temper. The refinement of 
cultured people is a tremendous sedative. 
We learn in society to bear and to suffer, to 
hear an insult and not to heed it, to listen 
to the most tiresome people and show no im- 
patience, and to avoid unpleasant topics. 
Temper and feelings learn in the drawing- 
room that they have a master. Another 
virtue of good society is the gentleness it 
engenders. Nearly all men would soou 
grow coarse and brutal without the refining 
influence of gentle and cultured women, in 
whose presence not only custom, but our 
natural feelings,prompt us to soften the tone 
of our voice, the abruptness of our manners, 
the carelessness of our pose. The tiger 
within us is tamed. Then there is one more 
immense power in good society—its presery- 
ative power. You give a young man a 
taste for good society, cultured and refined, 
where he meets noble representatives of 
both sexes, asociety pure, genial, and broad 
in lofty principles, and, next to the aid of 
the Spirit, 1 know of no greater aid in the 
keeping off gross vice and abandonment of 
life. 

Now I do not put these virtues of good so- 
ciety in the place of Christian principles, 
but I say they are the natural outcome of 
those principles, and only are at their best. 
when Christian obligations lie under them. 
The vices of good society are, first, the wor- 
ship of mere vulgar wealth. Wealth is, to 
some extent, anecessary ingredient in good 
society; not for all, but at least for some. 
Centres are needed where this society can 
assemble, and a certain expenditure on 
books, pictures, entertainment, which call 
for wealth, and it is perfectly natural that 
wealthy members of society should receive 
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much attention; but to allow. the mere pos- 
session.of wealth to be a passport to good so- 
ciety, regardless of crass ignorance, boorish 
manners, and hideous selfishness, is fatal to 
any elevating influence. Another vice of 
good society is in the abuse to which it often 
carries its amusements, in themselves gen- 
erally innocent enough, but susceptible of 
terrible degradation. Take the theatre—a 
good play is an elevating thing, but the plays 
in favor with society are often indecent, and 
corrupting to the iast degree. Take card 
playing, a delightful recreation, and a 
favorite clerical one in the English Church; 
but when used for gain, and made a perfect 
passion, when good society becomes a co- 
terie of excited gamblers, then a horribly 
demoralizing agent. I could mention many 
other amusements, not by themselves con- 
nected with sin, but made so by the way in 
which society uses them. Remember, soci- 
ety is the creation of God, just as much as 
His Church is, and He means it to work 
with that Church, to be its handmaid, to be 
the mirror in which its holy doctrines are 
reflected, and any division between the 
Church and society must be fatal to both. 
If you make society a mere creation of man 
and use it only for the polishing of life, and 
not as a school for learning Christian duty, 
while all may appear fair, and you may say, 
as the French society people said before 
the great Revolution: ‘‘Look at our polish, 
our wit, our elegance, our grace,’ when 
the winds of God blow, the whole thing will 
come down like a house of cards, and those 
who come after, sad and heartbroken, will 
have to build again on a better foundation. 


SHE 
Church Unity and the Prayer 
Book 


BY THE REV. F. S. JEWELL, D.D. 


HERE are Church Unity schemes still on 
foot. The most prominent and persist- 
ent of these proposes, in counting in an out- 
side congregation, to count out the Prayer 
Book services. 

Now, in the first place, is this wisely ac- 
cordant with the ‘‘signs of the times”? What 
do we see on all sides but a growing recog- 
nition of the value of the Prayer Book serv- 
vices. Its Christian Year order is being, at 
least in part, accepted. Responsive reading 
and the recitation of the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer are gradually making their 
way into the denominational services. The 
Church canticles are readily seized upon 
as an added grace to the other musical 
parts of those services. Do not these ap- 
proaches to the Prayer Book services sug- 
gest the wisdom of our standing firmly by 
them, in the belief that they will yet win 
the day? 

With regard to requiring an acceding con- 
gregation to accept and use our daily office 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, there 
would be no real hardship in that—certainly 
none if they took it as we too often do our- 
selves. The denominations have nothing 
corresponding to it which they would have 
to surrender. It would be a question of ad- 
dition altogether, and,as we’ think, one of 
real acquisition. On their part, it would 
simply be appropriating the whole, instead 
of abstracting its parts. If the parts, torn 
from their connection, are a worshipful 
utility, much more the self-consistent whole. 
Incidental spurts of our liturgical services 
must be seen to be less satisfactory than 
their connected and harmonious flow. 

But how about their deprivation of those 
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religious services to which they are habitu- 
ated? Where is the necessity of any such 
absolute deprivation? Are we not, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, add- 
ing, after the ‘‘Grace of our Lord” in the 
daily office, a supplemental service which 
has not the shadow of authority in the 
Prayer Book, and which, except for the ab- 
sence of extempore prayer, is thoroughly 
akin to the ordinary denominational serv- 
ice? We add, at our own sweet will, hymns 
and prayers and sermons, thereafter, and no 
one saysus nay. , Why might not they—at 
least under the bishop’s license—be allowed 
todo the same? After Morning or Even- 
ing Prayer has been duly said, what is 
there in the Prayer Book to forbid asupple- 
mentary Presbyterian preaching service or 
prayer meeting? With what grace can 
those who countenance “reading between 
the lines” in the Prayer Book, and who use 
the almost universal supplementary service 
after the “‘Grace of our Lord,” object to an 
incoming congregation having a similar 
privilege? 

A more vital question, however, is that 
touching the required use of the Divine 
Liturgy. Here is a something which, for 
the reverent integrity of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, the honor of the Church, and the 
spiritual welfare of the incoming body 
itself, cannot be surrendered. Excepting, 
perhaps, the prefatory ‘‘modern improve- 
ments” of the Genevese reformers, there is 
nothing which can be dropped out without 
inuring to the general damage. The Holy 
Sacrament cannot be, and in the Divine 
Liturgy is not, too closely wedded to those 
venerable forms which have been twined 
about the devotions of the faithful through- 
out the ages, and too carefully guarded 
against the individual license and irrever- 
ence of our own self-willed and lawless 
times. What sort of barrier against these 
latter evils is 4 simple provision for the im- 
perative ‘‘use of the veritable words of our 
Lord,”’as employed inits primary institution? 
No scheme for securing a so-called Church 
Unity, which involves such a surrender 
of the ancient safeguards which the Church 
has placed around the Divine Mystery, 
ought to find any acceptance with either the 
loyal Churchman or the devout non-Church- 
man. Here, at least, they ought to be at 
one; and must be, if there is to be any Church 
Unity which is to be other than a scheme 
of the crafty or the dream of the enthusi- 
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The Need of Provinces 


ITH regard to provinces, I wish to say 

a word by way of disabusing people’s 
minds of the idea that the creation of such 
a system is advocated chiefly on grounds of 
ecclesiastical antiquarianism. Utility and 
convenience are the considerations which 
weigh with me. With our fifty-eight dio- 
ceses and nineteen missionary districts be- 


tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, between 


Canada and Mexico, we have outgrown the 
arrangements which were suitable to the 
Church when confined to States east of the 
Alleghanies, or even of the Mississippi. 
General Convention, as at present constitut- 
ed, is too large a body to attend to all the 
business that comes before it. It is with dif- 
ficulty that a meeting of the House of Bish- 
ops is secured more than once in three years, 
and then only at a wasteful expenditure of 
time and money. Many of the matters now 
reserved for determination by the whole 
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Church, could be much more easily, and 
more satisfactorily, attended to by the bish- 
ops and other representative authorities of 
smaller groups of dioceses. For instance, 
in the confirmation of the election of a bish- 
op, how can the Standing Committee of 
Vermont be expected to judge of intricate 
questions concerning a disputed election in 
Arkansas or Marquette? 

A provincial arrangement (by which, for 
example, the New England dioceses were 
grouped together) would make possible a 
real dealing with local difficulties and needs 
by those who could thoroughly discuss them, 
and that not by correspondence, but in con- 
ference. 

Thus a check, more effective than now ex- 

ists, would be secured on the idiosyncrasies 
of a particular diocese, or diocesan, while 
there would not be the sense of unreality in 
attempting to deal with matters in fact be- 
yond our cognizance. Of course all ques- 
tions of primary and universal concern, 
such, for example, as touch the Prayer 
*Book, or the general canons, would still be 
reserved for the whole Church in a smaller 
General Convention, elected, perhaps, from 
the provincial conventions.— Bishop Hall's 
Convention Address, 1898. 


Bay een 
Letters to the Edito. 


“THE FINAL WAR’? 
To the Editor of The Living Churcn: 

Will you kindly spare me a few lines of your 
space to recommend to your readers a work by 
Louis Tracy, which has recently appeared, with 
the above title? It is, in my bumble judgment 
the most able and interesting story ofits kind 
which has been written for many years—per- 
haps since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ It is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s, and sold for 75 cents, 
in paper. J. ANKETELL. 


THE DUTY OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: pe 

Will you allow me to offer an appendix to the 
excellent article of the Rev. Mr. Duff, in Tur 
Livine Cuurcn of June 18th? 

Instead of the word ‘‘choice,’’ may we not use 
the word ‘‘duty,’? and make the unqualified 
statement that it is the bounden duty of every 
free-born American to bea living member of that 
body of Christians which is properly called ''The 
Church of the United States’? I say ‘of,’ not 
‘in, the United States, for there is another 
Church in the United States which, as it isa 
schismatical body and claims obedience to a 
foreign potentate, cannot demand allegiance 
from any loyal American. 

But to our question of duty. Upon a question 
so important as that of religious obligation, 
none but absolutely logical propositions should 
be offered to thinking men. Every American- 
born citizen must see and acknowledge that as 
a matter of simple history, he owes his very ex- 
istence, and all that makes that existence worth 
the having, to what is valled Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization. Now, Christianity, as taught by the 
Church of England, has produced this Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. The Church of England 
made the State of England. You sometimes 
hear ignorant people call this glorious Church 
the ‘‘State-made Church.’? The truth is just 
the opposite of this. The kingdom of England 
would never have had being but for the Church 
of England. The history of England, from the 
time that our pagan ancestors landed on its 
shores till now, shows this to be true. It was 
the Church that withstood the tyranny of kings 
and the u urpation of the Papacy of Rome,that 
brought it about that to-day every man in Eng- 
land is a free man, and is, with his life and 
rights and possessions, under the protection of 
law. 

But it may be asked: What has all this to do 
with the duty of the American citizen? I refer 
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my questioner to the story of the reign of King 
John, as given in Green’s “Short History of the 
English People.” He will find that Stephen 
Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
head of the bishops and Christian barons,wrung 
from the king that immortal instrument since 
known by the name of Magna Charta. The first 
article of that document begins: ‘'The Church 
of England shall be free and have her whole 
rights and her liberties inviolable; and we 
will have them so observed,” etc., etc. The 
second article begins: ‘‘We also have granted 
to all the freemen of our kingdom, for us and 
for our heirs forever, all the underwritten lib- 
erties, to be had and holden by them and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs for ever,”’ etc., etc. 

We can hardly forbear to insert here a little 
nut to be cracked by those who are fond of re- 
peating the stale falsehood that the Church of 
England was founded by Henry VIII. in the 
16th century. By a strange freak of ecclesiasti- 
cal ‘“‘evolution,” the same Church is here guar- 
anteed her ancient well known rights and liber- 
ties in the 13th century! 

But to proceed. Magna Charta, the guarantee of 
English liberty, is the mother of our ‘‘glorious’’ 
Constitution. This is simple history. Every 
true American loves the Constitution; every 
such lover of the Constitution loves Magna Char- 
ta; every lover of Magna Charta loves Magna Char- 
ta’s mother, the Church of England. Where 
true love is, duty follows without gainsaying. 

The Church that has done all this is repre- 
sented to the Americans by ‘tthe Church of the 
United States’’; a true historic branch of the 
Catholic Church of all the Christian ages. but 
now absurdly nicknamed by the term, ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal.” 

The conclusion will be these simple proposi- 
tions: (1) The blessings we enjoy as Ameri- 
can citizens we owe to Anglo-Saxon civilization; 

2) this. civilization owes its existence to the 
Church of England; (8) this same Church is 
represented to Americans by the Church of the 
United States; (4) Ergo, every American citi- 
zen Owes love and the duty of loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the Church of the United States. 

Q. E. D. 

Quincy, Ill. 


NO DEATH WITHOUT SIN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I cannot forbear expressing my regret that 
our good friend Dr. Locke should hold the views 
he has expressed in his ‘‘Five Minute Talk’’ on 
July 16th. Howcan he possibly know that the 
ideas about the primeval state to which he so 
scornfully refers, are ‘‘falsities’’? The re- 
searches of science give us no certainties in 
these matters. They cannot. He takes it for 
granted that every intelligent person knows cer- 
tain things about the origin and early history of 
our planet; but the truth is, that no intelligent 
person can possibly know such things. All we 
can really know is what is revealed in the Bible. 
Every theory, and their name is legion, which 
has been published of the supposed long ages of 
development is based upon two propositions, or 
upon oneof the two. They are: (1) That God’s 
power in creation is limited; and (2) that in 
past ages things must have gone on at: the same 
rate of speed and in the same way that we 
think we see in progress now. The first of 
tuese need not be considered. Dr. Locke would 
rej: it as promptly as I do. But the second 
one «must be the basis of his views about the 
growth of the world, which I am unable to ac- 
cept. Yet, with all respect, { do not believe I 
am esseutially so much less intelligent than the 
Doctor as not to be able to understand the mat- 
ter. 

We ought to be guided by reason. That is why 
we have it, and it is a good guide. The first 
thing my reason tells me about the proposition 
that things must always have been as they are, 
is that there is no foundation for it. If we be- 
lieve that at sometime God created all things 
that are not God, then we are sure that things 
cannot always have beenas they are. If that 
proposition has no foundation, the whole super- 
structure built upon fossil remains, etc., falls to 
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the ground. We may say: “If things have al- 
ways been going on as they now seem to us to 
be doing, then such and such things must have 
existed myriads of years ago.”’ But that is as 
much as we can say: and even that must have 
a saving clause put in, because of our possible 
errors of observation and deduction. The whole 
matter is misty and unreliable. Science does 
good work for ephemeral purposes, in the prac- 
tical use of the material things and forces now 
under our hands; but it is utterly unable to 
throw any clear light on the past or the fu- 
ture, because no one can tell what changes of 
speed or of method may have been, or may be to 
come. 

But in the Word of God we have a certain 
revelation, and that Word tells us that to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to everything that creepeth upon the earth 
wherein there is a living soul, God gave every 
green herb for meat. The doctor’s physical sci- 
ence, even, is at fault when he tells us that car- 
nivora cannot eat and digest vegetable food. 

The Word of God also tells us that God is very 
good and merciful, and that His mercy is over 
all His works—a revelation which finds a hearty 
and emphatic assent in our reasons, when they 
have been enlightened by Him. Therefore, how 
Dr. Locke can think that before there was any 
horrible cause arising from outside of God’s 
will, such as sin is revealed to be, there could 
have been cruelty and fear and suffering among 
innocent creatures of His hand, is a mystery to 
me. Icould think any errors of accumulated 
human observations possible, but not that. 

The doctor also thinks that physical death did 
not comeinto the world by sin, but was here be- 
fore sin. Iam afraid he unwittingly gets very 
near to that person who persuaded our first par- 
ents that they should not die. It is true, as he 
says, that there is a far more awful death that 
cameinto the world by sin, even spiritual death. 
But knowing what we do of the universal 
shrinking of the animal creature from physical 
death, and that in proportion as in its order it 
approaches the dignity of man’s spiritual na- 
ture—knowing also that the supreme suffering 
by which our Lord took upon Him the punish- 
ment of our sins was the laying down of His 
life, and that the Restoration lies not only in 
His purity, His compassion, or any other of the 
glorious perfections of His Person, but in the 
power of His Resurrection, His Bodily Resur- 
rection—how can we doubt that death was only 
allowed to come into the world as the conse- 
quence of sin? We still have the mystery of 
the suffering of the innocent for the guilty; but 
that is most clearly revealed in Holy Scripture 
as a consequence of the unity of creation, and 
one of the great wonders of God's goodness. If 
our Lord in His own Person suffered all, why 
may not the baby and the beast suffer a little 
for a time, having been subjected by Him in 
hope, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption, of our body. 

RosBert RITCHIE. 
Philadelphia, July 15. 


Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

The venerable and honored writer of the 
‘“Wive-Minute Talks” cannot fail to add interest 
and instruction—so long as he continues them 
—to the already most valuable Church paper in 
which we find them. Exception may be taken, 
I think, to the exposition of death set forth in 
the ‘Talk’? CLXIII. One who lays much stress 
upon the words in Gen. ii. 17, can hardly ac- 
cuse Milton of conveying a wrong impression 
when attributing death to ‘‘man’s first disobe- 
dience.”” As our eyes seem determined to read, 
and as theology is prone to instruct us, why 
should we believe that the highly endowed and 
innocent pair in Eden woula ever have known 
death in their bodies had they not committed 
sin whose wages is death. And if itmeant only 
the death of the soul—if the death of the body 
wasa natural thing in their innocent state of orig- 
inal righteousness— why, after sin had stamped 
death on their souls, did God drive them out of 
Eden lest they should eat of the tree of life and 
live forever? The whole matter may be difficult 
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to understand; at the same time, the spiritual 
death of the soul and the natural dissolution of 
the soul and body are two separate kinds of 
death, both the result of disobedience. Man's 
disobedience and sin created spiritual death—a 
cutting off of his original free and close com- 
munion with God, and the wages of this sin, as 
God foretold, was to be the death of the body, ~ 
apd—in view of the scheme of redemption—the 
limit of an earthly probation. 

In drawing a picture of the common idea of 
the “introduction of death,’ the author of the 
‘“Five-Minute Talks” entirely omits God’s 
warning and instructions to our first parents, 
and the whole third chapter of Genesis, which 
offer the strongest reasons for the old idea of 
death. A great deal is implied when, of the 
crown of creation—gifted with free moral agency 
—it is said: “‘Man arrived, and suddenly the 
whole face of nature was changed.’’ Not so sud- 
denly but that man had possessed for some time , 
close communion with God, and enjoyed such 
companionship with all the lower creatures, 
which he was to ‘‘subdue and have dominion 
over,” that when God brought to him “every 
beast of the field and fowloftheair . . . what- 
soever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof’’—not so suddenly but 
that man had been taught the will of God, had 
been placed on probation, tested, and found 
wanting. A perfect creature willfully became 
depraved. This itself is a mystery which the 
darkness of sin and death hide from our clear 
perception— which ‘‘Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion” alone can perfectly disclose. 

The theory of evolution is so strongly implied 
inthe‘'Talk” referred to. that taking that theory 
for granted, and even admitting that man was 
the evolutionary child of a monkey or the miss- 
ing link, and therefore was so identified with 
his primeval ancestry as to admit the assertion 
that ‘‘Man must have died, sinning or unsin- 
ning,” yet so far as theology or the spiritual 
application of truth is concerned, we must ad- 
mit that Adam was the first man in that era of 
the world's “career of untold millions of years,”’ 
known as the Fall and Redemption of Man. We 
must admit that when ‘the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden, and there put the 
man whom he had formed,’ there began a re- 
lation between God and man which any evolu- 
tionary analogy with the beasts of prey may 
not impugn. The least that we can admit is 
that the Garden of Eden was a particularly 
blessed spot, of extraordinary beauties and com- 
forts; that the man placed there sustained a 
unique relation between God and between the 
creatures beneath him, being responsible 
towards God as a free moral agent, but as a gov- 
ernor with dominion over all creatures besides; 
that we see him exercising his office not only 
towards God, but towards the animals which 
God presented to him to name; and, admitting 
the free will, temptation, and fall of Adam, it 
must be conceded that whether the disobedience 
and fall of our first parents affected the carniv- 
orous animals or not, it certainly affected his 
own condition, not only in a spiritual, but in a 
natural or physical manner. Adam went from 
a perfect condition ts an imperfect and degraded 
state; and whether this was the case with the 
lower animals or not, especially those which 
must have come in contact with Adam in the 
peaceful Eden; whether the tiger’s whole struc- 
ture of body as a beast of prey was gradually 
developed by some far-off, indistinct evolution- 
ary process, anterior to man, or was affected by 
the downfall of his master, Adam, the loss of his 
innocence and confidence, to the injury of his 
dominion over, and subjugation of, the tiger or 
other animals, cannot affect the effect which 
Adam’s fall produced on his own body, which 
was driven out of Eden, in thesweat of his brow 
to earn his bread, and in sorrow, toil, and pain 
to travel towards the completion of that physi- 
cal death which was indelibly marked in his 
members at the moment he ate of the forbidden 
fruit and hid among the trees of the garden 
from the face of God. Man’s death depended 
not on any analogy from the beasts beneath, but 
on the word of God from above: ‘‘In the day 
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thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ If it 
is true that, sinning or unsinning, man must 
have experienced physical death, I am con- 
vinced that many an intelligent Christian will 
require much argument and exposition still to 
enlighten his dull understanding. 

Begging pardon for this space and time, it is 
with the conviction that an important truth is 
involved, which is worthy of more elucidation, 
and which some of your readers, or you your- 
self, may vouchsafe to extend. 

J. A. W. Ricuey. 

Mason City, Ia. 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Livtng Church: 

The correspondent “‘Y. Y. K,” in your issueof 
July 23rd, who withholds from your readers the 
honor of knowing his name, prefers against me 
the charge of nicknaming the Church that is 
. known in law as ‘The Protestant Episcopal,” 
etc. It seems that I was,as I acknowledge, 
guilty of this in an article in your issue of June 
18th, ‘‘Why an American Should Choose the 
H£piscopal Church.” 

{n case any other of your readers were shocked 
at this, 1 would remind them that as long as 
the Church is already nicknamed in law, a nick- 
naming of the nickname cannot be a very seri- 
ous matter. Our fathers saw fit to nickname 
this Church ‘‘Protestant Episcopal.” The great 
American public amends this with:a ‘“‘forshort,”’ 
as ‘*Y. Y.K.’ expresses it. to-wit, ‘‘Episcopal.” 
To my mind there is small choice between the 
degal nickname and the popular nickname, I 
happened to choose the latter, but possibly my 
choice was unhappy. 

As for the other expression in my article to 
which “Y,. Y. K.” and possibly others also ob- 
ject, viz., ‘The Church of my choice,’’ instead 
of ‘Where is the Church?’’—the hard fact re- 
mains that the American public outside of the 
Church do not ask, ‘**Where is the Church?” as 
we Churchmen would like to have them ask; 
but they ask ‘*What Church shall we choose?’’ 
or, ‘‘Why is the Episcopal Church the Church 
of your choice?”” If we can succeed in answer- 
ing such inquiries, have we not answered 
“yy. Y. K’s.”? question, ‘‘Where is the Church?”’ 

Epwarp M. Dorr. 
St. Luke’s Rectory, Hastings, Minn. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Dr. Arundel is spending July and August 
aat Hingham, Mass. 

The Rev. C. A. Brewster, rector of Trinity church, 
Vineland, N. J., will spend the month of August with 
his family at their cottage, Eagles Mere, Sullivan 
Co., Pa. Address accordingly. 


The Rev. R. Edmonds Bennett, late of Narraganset 
Pier, and Trinity church, Newport, R I., has taken 
up work at the church of the Advent, Cincinnati, in 
the capacity of associate rector. All communications 
should be addressed accordingly. 


The Rey. Clarence Buel is officiating temporarily as 
minister-in-charge of Christ church, Detroit. His 
address is 615 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The Rev. Frank H. Barton has resigned as general 
missionary of the diocese of Western New York, and 
accepted the rectorship of St. John’s church, George- 
town, D. C. 

The Bishop of Washington has taken a cottage for 
the summer at Twilight Park, in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. 

The Bishop of Maryland is staying at Litchfield, 
Me. 

The Bishop of Nebraska is seeking rest at Manches- 
ter, Vt., in the Green Mountains. 

The Rev. J. T. Crowe has resigned the rectorship of 
the church of our Saviour, Brookland, diocese of 
Washington. 

The Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter will have summer 
charge of the church of Gloria Dei, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Herbert J. Cook will divide his vacation 
between Michigan and Massachusetts. 

The Rey. Albert E. Clay, of Central City, Colo., has 
accepted the charge of Grace church, Miles Grove, 
and Trinity church, Colorado, diocese of Pittsburgh, 
and will enter upon his duties at both places Sept. Ist. 

The Rev. Wm. Dakin will have charge of St. Luke’ 
church, Chelsea, Mass., during August. 
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Bishop Gilbert will spend the month of August in 
camp in the Bitter Root Mountains, Mont. 

The Rev. Charles M. Gray, of Ocala, Fla., will 
spend the month of August in Tennessee, visiting his 
old friends and parishes, and return to Florida Sept. 
Ist. 

The Rev. Charles C. Griffith will spend the month 
of August at Eagles Mere, Pa. 

The Rev. James Haughton is to spend his vacation 
at Wareham, Mass. 

The Rev. Horatio W. P. Hodson will spend the 
summer months in travelin Europe. 

The Rev. Richard Lewis Howell, of Washington, 
D. C., is to pass the vacation at his summer home, 
Morven Park, Leesburg, Va. 

The Rev. Geo. Hodges, D. D., is to summer at Hold- 
erness, in the White Mountains. 

Until the second week in September, the address of 
the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., will be Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Wis. 

The Rey. G. H. Johnson, D.D., has accepted the 
chaplaincy of the 1st District of Columbia Regiment, 
U.S. Volunteers, and has gone with the regiment to 
Santiago de Cuba. 

The Rev. James G. Lewis, D.D., and family, of 
New York city, are passing the summer months in 
Toronto and on Lake Ontario. 

The Rev. R. L. Linch has resigned the charge of St. 
George’s church, Maynard, Mass. 

The Rev. Henry Mitchell, of New York, is to have 
charge of St. Mark’s church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., dur- 
ing the rector’s vacation. 

The Rev. Henry W. Mizner has resigned the curacy 
of Christ church cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., to accept 
the chaplaincy of the 1st Missouri Regiment, U.S. 
Volunteers, at the frou . 

The Rev. R. E. Merrington has sailed for a vaca- 
tion tour in Great Britain. 

The Rev. E. Ernest Matthews has sailed for a sum- 
mer tour in England and Scotland. 

Ihe Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, D. D., who for more 
than ten years has been pursuing special studies and 
doing original work in Eastern languages and litera- 
tures at the Un'versity of Oxford, bas been appointed 
professor-of Zend Philology in the university, being 
the first American to receive a professorship at Ox- 
ford. 

The address of the Rev. Samuel Moran is Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y. ‘ 

The Rev. Charles Martin Niles, D.D., will have 
charge of services for part of the summer at West- 
hampton, N. Y., on the sea coast of Long Island. 

The Rev. T. W. Nickerson, Jr., has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of the Messiah, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. Robert H. Paine is spending a week at 
Providence, R. I. 

The -Rev. J. N. Rippey, M. D., has resigned the 
charge of St. Paul’s church, Greenville, Mich. 

The Rev. C. R. Stearns has accepted the rectorship 
of Trinity church, Grand Rapids, diocese of Western 
Michigan. 

The Rev. Samuel Snelling sailed for Europe, per 
steamer ‘‘Lahn,”’ on the 12th inst. 

The address of the Rev. Wm. Seymour Short, rec- 
tor of Grace church, Astoria, Ore., will be P. O. Box 
443, Bethel, Conn., until Oct. 1st. 

After July 26th, the address of the Rev. J. Neville 
Thompson will be the rectory, Leesburg, Lake Co., 
Fla. ~ 

The Rev. Thomas J. Taylor has accepted appoint- 
ment to take charge of Christ church, Philadelphia, 
in the summer absence of the rector. 

Tne Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman has completed the 
24th year of his rectorship of St. Mark’s church, 
Mauch Chunk, diocese of Central Pennsylvania, and 
ata recent meeting of the vestry he was requested 
to take a vacation of three months. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, with Mrs. and Miss 
Upjohn, has sailed for England, and will be absent 
until October. 

The Rev. E. J. H. Van Deerlin’s address is changed 
from Grass Valley to 1422 Clay st., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The Rev. J. Wayne and wife will sail from New 
York for London on the ‘‘Winifreda,’’ Aug. 6th, to re- 
turn about the first of October. 

The Rev. Philip M. Washburn has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Stephen’s church, Colorado Springs 


Colo. 
Official 


The decrease of offerings last year towards the ex- 
penses of the Mid- Western Deaf-Mute mission em- 
phasizes this appeal for remembrance on next 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, Aug. 28th. A. W. 
MANN, general missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 
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THE Rev. J. N. Rippey, secretary of the diocese of 
Western Michigan, takes this method of notifying 
the secretaries of other dioceses that his present ad- 
dressis Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and not Muskegon. 


Ordinations 


Several special students of the diocese of New York, 
Messrs. R. M. Binder, Carl Julius Jjunggen, and Raw- 
son Warren, who have been pursuing their studies 
in the General Theological Seminary, have just been 
ordained to the diaconate, in Trinity church, New- 
port, R. L, by Bishop Potter who is summering 
there. 


On Sunday, July 17th, in St. John’s church, Canan- 
daigua, Bishop Walker advanced to the priesthood 
the Rev. James Hallett Herendeen, assistant to Dr. 
Smith, in St. James’ parish, Buffalo. He was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Charles J. Clausen. The sermon 
was by the Rev. Charles Thomas Walker. 


Died 

BERRY.—Entered into rest, at Huntsville, Ark. 
July 15th. Malilla E. J., wife of Hon. J. R. Berry, and 
daughter of Ex-Governor Isaac Murphy. 

HENKEL.—At Providence, R. I., July 15th, Carlotta 
Mary, Sister of the Holy Nativity. 

PITKIN.—Entered into rest, at Los Angeles, Cal., 
at sunset, July 16th, 1898, Mrs. Sarah Knox Pitkin, in 
her 74th year. 

“At eventime it shall be light.” 

WILSCN.—At her home Mt. Merino, Hudson, N. Y., 
July 12th, Sarah Power, widow of the late Henry Wil- 
son, and daughter of the late Abraham and Catherine 
Livingston Morris, aged 80 years. Mrs. Wilson was 
the granddaughter of John Morris, one of the early 
settlers of Hudson, he having located here in 1760, and 
one of the founders of the Episcopal church in Hud- 
son. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to thé Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. * 


SUMMER OUTING FOR BOYS 


Holy Cross church, New York, maintains at Farm- 
ingdale, L. I., a cottage where boys of the tenement 
houses are given a two weeks’ outing in the country. 
As the funds for this work are very low, it is neces- 
sary to make an appeal to the generosi'y of the read- 
ers of THE LIVING CHURCH. Please send contribu- 
tions to the REV. J. G. CAMERON, 300 E. 4th st., New 
York. 


Church and Parish 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT is open for five success- 
ful subscription solicitors in Eastern states. Address 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


A BICYCLE is offered by THE LIVING CHURCH to 
any one sending a club of twenty subscriptions. Ad- 
dress for particulars, subscription department, THP 
LIVING CHURCH. 

WANTED.—A teacher to prepare a boy of fourteen 
for college. Address Dr. G., care of LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Position in or near Chicago by thor- 
oughly competent organist and choirmaster. High- 
est testimonials, moderate salary. Address CHURCH- 
MAN, LIVING CHURCH office. 

A PRIEST, active, energetic, accounted good reader 
and preacher, on his vacation, offers his services dur- 
ing August to any parish in or near Chicago. Re- 
muneration nominal. Address Lock Box 376, Oak- 
field, N. J. 

PRIESTS or deacons of conservative American 
Churchmanship, desirous of entering associate mis- 
sion work, are invited to correspond with the REV. 
W. S. HOWARD, 1702 North 26th st., Omaha, Neb. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, August, 1898 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. White. (Green at Evensong). 


7. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
14. 10th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24, ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
28. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Ina Caye 
BY ALICE RANLETT 


I saw within a yawning cave, 
Where weird shapes loom 
And dark shades gloom, 

But rank and poisonous weeds 
That shun the light, 

And, clinging to the oozing roof, 
Beasts of the night. 


Shuddering, I fled the fearsome place, 
As it me-seemed, 
Nor ever dreamed 
Upon the jewel there revealed 
To God's clear sight, 
Flashing with glorious rainbow hues, 
A diamond bright, 
Thank God, He watches over each dark place, 
Though secret, where 
His precious jewels, hid from human eye, 
Gleam radiant, fair. 
== 


O much interest has been excited by the 
recent splendid achievements of our 
navy, and especially of the battleship ‘‘Ore- 
gon,” that we thivk our readers will be 
pleased to have the portrait (see page 1) of 
a seaman on that ship. He is one of the sixty 
Chicago Naval Reserves who were assigned 
to the Oregon when she reported for orders 
at Key West after her great cruise of 13,000 
miles. We doubtless have the best ships in 
the world and the best commanders, but a 
good deal, after all, depends upon the men 
behind the guns. The one whose portrait 
is given is six feet in height, is a sharp- 
shooter of the State of Illinois, a first-rate 
athlete, a college graduate, and left in the 
midst of his University course when the Re- 
serves were called. 

A correspondent of Zhe Chicago Record 
writes: ‘‘Chicago’s sixty naval reserves 
aboard the Oregon won signal honors at 
Santiago. After the action, according to 
one of my correspondents on the prize bat- 
tleship, while the sweating gun crews were 
assembled on the quarter-deck, Capt. Clark 
called for ‘‘three cheers for the naval re- 
serves who have fought like men with men,”’ 
and got them threetimes three. That wasan 
historic moment in more ways than one, for 
it marked the full and formal acceptance of 
the volunteer as fit to rank with the flower 
of our navy. Three days out from Chicago, 
the volunteers clambered up the Oregon’s 
ladder to fight for rating in her books and 
standing among her sailors. Two months 
later they had won a salute on her quarter- 
deck for bravery and efficiency and all the 
qualities that go to the making of an Amer- 
ican man-o’-war’s man. 


— 


E have great pleasure in the reception 

and perusal of a letter from our ven" 

erable Swedish clergyman, the Rev. Gustaf 

Unonius, for many years residing in Stock- 
holm: 

“T gladly use this opportunity,” he says, 
“‘to present to you my hearty thanks for the 
pleasure given me by reading THE LIVING 
CHURCH, which regularly is sent to me, 
formerly by my old friend Dr. Adams, and 
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after his death, by his dear wife. This pa- 
per and The Spirit of Missions are the only. 
periodicals that I receive from a country 
and from a Church, both, as long as I live, 
cherished by me in thankful remembrance. 
The latter, especially, I shall never cease 
to be attached to. I highly value the news 
and articles concerning it that are given me 
by your paper, strengthening me in my love 
to it, and in the views implanted in my heart 
during my scholarship at Nashotah. The 
instruction I there got, I do never forget, 
though I have much forgotten the language 
in which they were given me.” 


i 


N the will left by the old city Royalist, 

Sir Nicholas Crispe, who died in 1665, he 
directed that his heart should be embalmed 
and placed in a small urn in a pillar near his 
pew, in St. Paul’s church, Hammersmith, 
and that his body should be placed in a 
leaden and stone coffin, in St. Mildred’s, 
Bread street. On the application of a mem- 
ber of the family, the remains of Sir Chris 
topher were removed from the city on Sat- 
urday, and re-interred in Hammersmith. 
Sir Nicholas Crispe who was the son of a 
sheriff of London, was born in 1598, and in 
the African trade acquired great wealth. 
He was knighted in 1641, was a member of 
the Long Parliament, and in the Civil War 
took the side of Charles J., and secretly sent 
money to the king. His transactions were 
discovered, and although personally the 
worthy knight escaped, Cromwell confisvat- 
ed his money and property. But he was 
soon allowed to return to London, owing to 
the influence of his Puritan relatives, and 
was created a baronet after the Restoration. 
Features of the unusual ceremony of the re- 
interment were an oration on his ancestry, 
by Mr. T. E. Crispe (of the Middle Temple), 
and a peal by the St. Paul’s Guild on bells, 
some of which were given by Sir Nicholas 
Crispe. ° 


ae ye 


HE old bell of St. John’s church, Ellicott- 

ville, N. Y., has an interesting history. 
It hung originally in a monastery, in Mal- 
aga, Spain. The monastery was sacked in 
1832, and this bell, with others, was shipped 
to New York. Nicholas Devereaux, of El- 
licottville, bought it and soldit to St. John’s 
church. The inscription on it is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Abe soi labos del angel qve en alto 
svena Maria Gracio plena Bargas Mefeci 
Malaga 1708.’ The meaning of this was a 
mystery for a long time, until Bishop Coxe 
studied it, and said it was,in corrupt Span- 
ish, in which b was often used for v, and* 
which changed many other letters. ‘‘Thus,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ ‘abe’ should be ‘ave,’ and ‘labos’ 
should be ‘la vos.’” The inscription put in 
pure Spanish follows: ‘‘Ave (soi la vos dei 
angel qve en alto svena) Maria plena gracia.” 
The English translation he made thus: 
‘Hail (I am the voice of the angel who on 
high stands forth) Mary! full of grace!’ The 
last words, of course, mean ‘‘Bargas made 
me, Malaga, 1708.”,— New York Tribune. 

SR FES 
EREAFTER a penny stamp—two cents— 
will carry a half-ounce letter from the 

United Kingdom to any point within the 
bounds of the British empire. Another use 
to which British pennies are being putis in 
the employment of the penny slot in con- 
nection with public hot-water faucets. By 
dropping in a penny a pitcher of hot water 
may be drawn when desired. 
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The Working-man in Church 
FKOM ‘““THE WORKERS,’’ BY WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Scribner’s for June, 1898 


. JN entering a church door on Sunday morn- 
I ings, I was objectively in no other station 
than that of any working-man who may have: 
wished to worship there. The treatment 
which I received is, therefore, a fair gauge 
of the reception which another worker 
might expect. Ifit were a single instance 
IT should not mention it, and I venture to. 
offer no generalization, although I am speak- 
ing of tests which covered many Sundays,. 
and included all the principal churches of | 
the town. All that can be said, I think, is 
that the uniformity of result is some evi- 
dence of what a like-conditioned working- 
man might count upon in the way of treat- 
ment at the hands of fashionable churches. 

I was sure, in the first venture or two, 
that the circumstances were exceptional, 
and that:I had chanced upon churches which, 
although most evidently of the rich, were 
yet watchful for every opportunity of wel- 
coming the poor. It was not until L had 
made the rounds of many churches of many , 
denominations, that I realized how general 
and how sincere among them is the spirit of 
hospitality to the working poor. 

In the vestibules, I always found young 
men who acted as ushers, and who were 
charged with the duty of receiving stran- 
gers. Never once did I fail of a friendly 
greeting. With every test I felt increas- 
ingly the difficulties of the situation for 
these young men, and my wonder grew at. 
their graceful tactfulhess. A touch of the 
patronizing in their tone or manner would 
have changed the welcome to an insult, 
and any marked effusiveness of cordiality 
would have robbed it as effectually of 
all virtue. It was the .golden mean of a 
man’s friendly recognition of his fellowman, 
with no regard for difference in social stand- — 
ing, which was the course so successfully 
followed by these young ushers. 
~I had always to avoid a more desirable 
seat by particularly asking for one far to the 
rear, and in the pews there was no with- 
drawing of skirts, nor were there other 
signs of objection to me as a fellow wor- 
shiper. On the contrary, a hymnal or a 
prayer book would be promptly offered,and 
sometimes shared; and, at the service end,. 
a cordial invitation to ‘come again would 
often follow me from the pew door, although 
frequently I noticed that I was conspicu 
ously lonely as a representative of the poor. 

Among the first to enter it, I walked up 
the steps of a large stone church and into 
an inviting vestibule. Several young men 
were grouped in conversation between the 
inner doors, and the one who first marked 
my entrance stepped out at once to meet. 
me. A little painfully regardful of his 
dress, he yet was frank and cordial, and the 
ease with which he greeted me could not 
have become him better had he spent his 
life in leading workingmen up the aisles of 
rich churches. 

“T have’aseat well up on this side, where 
you can hear perfectly,” he suggested, look- 
ing me full in the eyes, as we stood for a 
moment at the door. ‘‘May I show you ta 
that?” 

“T snould like to sit here, if I may,” I 
said, and I pointed to the corner of the first’ 
seat from the wall. : 

“T am sorry,” he answered, ‘‘but that seat 
is reserved for an old gentlemen who has. 
occupied it for years, and who always pre- 
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fers to sit there. Would you mind taking 
the seat just in front of it?” 

‘Certainly not,” [ said, ‘that will suit me 
quite as well,” and I sat myself down in the 
place in question. 

Not half a dozen persons were in the 
Duilding, and its restful quiet was unbroken 
even by the prelude from the organ. Two 
ladies in deep mourning entered now, in the 
company of the church treasurer. It ap- 
peared from their conversation that they 
had met him by appointment; and, although 
they were speaking in low tones, yet they 
stood so near me that I could not help over- 
hearing what they said. 

The point in discussion among them re- 
lated toa pew, and the treasurer politely 
pointed out a small one not far from where 
I sat, which was at their service for $200 a 
year, and also two sittings farther to the 
front which they might have on the same 
terms. There was much considering of the 
pros and cons of this alternative, and, inci- 
dentally, the treasurer indicated the range 
of prices in the pews, from $200 near the 
door, to $1,600 where seats were most in 
demand. 

In growing numbers the congregation was 
assembling, and above the gentle breathing 
of the organ, which began to spread in 
soothing waves of prayerful music through 
the church, rose the soft rustle of rich dress, 
and the air, glowing with deep colors from 
stained glass, took on a subtle perfume. 

When the pews were dense with worship- 
ers, scarcely a vacant seat remaining, and 
my closest watchfulness had failed to note 
the presence of a single other person of my 
class, there broke faintly on the waiting 
company the clear, uplifting sweetness of a 
rare contralto voice. Vague and lightly 
stirring at the first, as when some deeply 
buried feeling, recalled to life, gives utter- 
ance to new being in “‘the language of a 
ery,” it rose to ever-fuller power, unfalter- 
ing and pure in every tone, until it smote 
with the touch of truth each silent chord of 
life, and waked them all to perfect har- 
mony, wherein they sing the mystic unity 
of things, where the senses mix, and whence 
they radiate, and where, 

“, , in the midmost heart of grief 
Our passions clasp a secret joy.”’ 

I was not present, however, merely as a 
worshiper, but also as a member of my 
chosen order. I tried to see with their eyes, 
and then to think their thoughts and feel 
their emotions. When I held myself hon- 
estly to this task, with the aid of whatI had 
learned directly from the men and caught 
of their ways of thinking, it was another 
revulsion of feeling which set in. 

I thought of my $9 a week, and the meagre 
pittance which resulted from utmost care in 
saving, even when my Own support was the 
only claim upon me, and how far beyond my 
reach was all possibility of a seat in the 
pews which were held for barter. The im- 
age of Mrs. Schulz rose up to me, worn, and 
wan, and almost ill, yet always cheerful, 
and I remembered the patient, unflinching 
courage with which she faced the obliga- 
tions of her life, and the heart-breaking 
economies by which she must meet many of 
its duties. On that very day, the two elder 
children had gone at different hours to 
church, because there was but one pair of 
shoes and stockings between them, and Mrs. 
Schultz herself went out to Mass, through 
the tingling cold of the early morning, in 
clothing which would have been light for 
summer. 


Che Living Church 


While here, on every hand, was dress 
whose cost, as indicating not warmth and 
comfort but mere conformity to changing 
fashion, represented, in scores of cases, more 
of annual individual expenditure than the 
whole net income of many a workman’s 
family. And even more poignant to a mind 
made sensitive by this train of thought, was 
the impression which weighed upon it of a 
company well fed to a degree of comfort be- 
yond the sense of sympathy with hunger 
that rarely learns the meaning of enough. 
The mere suggestion of a breakfast of rich 
food in wide variety, and served often at a 
great cost in almost wasteful plenty, to be 
followed soon after the hour of worship by 
another meal yet more varied and abund- 
ant and rich, seemed the very pitch of 
heartless mockery, in the full presence al- 
most of hundreds of men and women to 
whom bare day’s bread is an agony of anx- 
ious seeking, and of multitudes of little 
children to whom not nourishing food alone 
but even food enough to stay the pangs of 
hunger, is a luxury. 

These familiar feelings, roused, as always, 
by the common contrasts of life, which one 
follows in close study through bewildering 
complexities of casual relations, were dom- 
inant trom the new point of view, asthe out- 
come of patent facts. Superficial and un- 
discriminating, and yet most real and living, 
is the thought of the actual workman, as his 
mind responds to the obvious leading of the 


things he sees. 
<5 


Book Reviews and Notices 
Alcuin Club Tracts. I. The Ornaments of the 

Rubric. By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. Pp. 70. 

Price, $1.50 II. Consolidation. By W.C. E. New- 

bolt, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Pp. 12. 

Price, 35 cts. London and New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. 

The Church of England is just now passing 
through a ritual crisis, the echoes of which are 
distinctly audible in America. The Reforma- 
tion is probably not ended yet, but the time 
seems to have come when there should be some 
general agreement and some authoritative pro- 
nouncement as to how the worship of the Church 
should be rendered. This need for a national 
ceremonial is clearly voiced by Canon Newbolt: 
‘We are old enough to have clothes of our own, 
not the cast-off garments of an elder sister, 
which do not always fit. But we feel that any 
scheme that is to have an element of perma- 
nence in it must be true to that Catholic tradi- 
tion which the Prayer Book has so manfully 
maintained. The second year of King Edward 
the Sixth is not a date for lawyers to wrangle 
over, but represents a time, a fixed date, in our 
history from which we look back at all the cath- 
olicity which is streaming in from behind, and 
forward at all the vigorous national growth 
which is reaching out in all directions in front. 
While we thank God for the marvelous Church 
progress of this reign, let us consolidate by defi- 
nite means what we have secured. And the first 
step is to set up authority, to help our bishops 
back to their lawful thrones, and to help them 
to rule constitutionally, with the voice and the 
support of the living Church at their back.”’ 

This is, in brief, the purpose of the Alcuin 
Society. In this organization the learned clergy 
and laity have associated themselves together 
for a thorough study of the ceremonial of the 
Church of England, with a view to determine, 
in the strictest loyalty to the Prayer Book, 
what should be the arrangement, furniture, and 
ornaments of our churches, and how their serv- 
ices should be rendered. The need for such a 
society and the principles upon which it is 
based, are very strongly set forth by Canon 
Newbolt as he pleads for a reign of law and or- 
der in which individualism shall cease to dis- 
tract the faithful. ‘‘We want,” he says, ‘“‘to 
get rid of the ecclesiastical jackdaw who gets 
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scraps here, and bright patches there, and sil- 
ver spoons from another place, to the great 
scandal of the legitimate occupants of the farm- 
yard, who prefer something useful, or at least 
something which is in harmony with their own 
nature. And therefore it is of the last impor- 
tance that we should set up authority of some 
kind.” 

One of the first efforts of the society has been 
to determine the exact meaning of the Orna- 
ments Rubric, and thus to show what accessor- 
ies to worship may be lawfully used in our day. 
The results of a very exhaustive study of this 
subject are given us by Mr. Micklethwaite. He 
points out that in accordance with the Rubric, 
theornaments of our churches are to be thesame 
as were in use (1) in the Church of England 
(not in any other branch of the Church Catho- 
lic), (2) by the authority of Parliament (and no 
other), (8) in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward VI. (i. e., between Jan. 28, 1548, 
and Jan. 27, 1549, the last year of an unbroken 
usage of centuries, before the chaos of refor- 
mation times had begun). Having laid down 
these fundamental principles, he proceeds to 
enumerate and describe the ornaments covered 
by the Rubric, and thus to fix the lawful limits 
of ritual in the Church. A brief summary of 
these will, we feel sure, be of interest to our 
readers: 

Images and pictures might be used as memo- 
rials, if they did not commemorate feigned mir- 
acles. The altar was of stone, wooden altars 
being unlawful. Even the smallest churches 
had several. The altar was generally hung 
with embroidered cloths, nothing but white 
linen being allowed upon the mensa. The front 
was plain, without carving or painting. The al- 
tar was frequently overhung by a canopy. The 
Reserved Sacrament was suspended above the 
altar under a canopy of its own. Tabernacles 
for Reservation were uncommon. Two lamps 
were kept burning before the Reserved Sacra- 
ment. Altar crosses were in common, though 
not universal, use. The number of altar lights 
varied, but most parish churches had only two. 
The custom of having separate sets of lights for 
different services is modern. Cushions were 
often used instead of desks for the altar books. 
Flowers were never used upon the altar. The 
use of a stiff pasteboard pall was uncanonical. 
Censers were in universal use. Sacring bells 
were forbidden. Processional crosses and can- 
dlesticks were always provided. Although no 
such service as the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament had yet been invented, a monstrance 
was used in processions on high days. Altar 
rails had not come into use, but a houseling 
cloth was held before communicants to prevent 
irreverence. Rood screens separating chancel 
from nave were universal. The font stood at 
the west end of the nave, and was kept always 
filled with holy. water. Baptistries are of for- 
eign and recent introduction. Holy water 
stocks were provided at all principal doors. 
Confessionals were not in general use. The 
same is true of litany desks. A pyx, bell, and 
lantern were kept by all well-appointed 
churches to be used for carrying the Sacrament 
to the sick. The pyx was carried in a little bag 
or purse. The churches were also provided 
with across to be carried before the corpse at 
burials, a bier, and a common coffin (bodies be- 
ing buried not in coffins, but in winding sheets), 
and candlesticks. <A triangular candlestick, or 
Judas, was provided for use at tenebroe. There 
was also a tall Paschal candlestick to stand at 
the north side of the chancel during HKaster- 
tide. Even the smallest churches had at least 
two bells, and chimes were common. The 
churches were not heated, and the clergy were 
provided with muffs in which to warm their 
hands, at intervals, during the services. Par- 
ish churches were not lighted beyond two or 
three candles for the clergy. When services. 
were held before daylight, the people brought 
their lanterns. The ordinary dress of the cler- 
gy consisted of a cassock, a cap (shaped some- 
what like a college cap; the biretta is a foreign 
and recent innovation), a hood (worn for pro- 
tection from the weather both in and out of 
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church), a tippet or scarf of silk (developed 
within the last sixty years intoa stole; until 
this century the stole was not used except as 
part of the Eucharistic vestment). Every par- 
ish was bound to possess ‘ta vestment,’’ con- 
sisting of an amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, 
and chasuble. These were used at different 
seasons, according to their quality rather than 
their color. Copes were worn by the clergy in 
processions and during the censing of the altar 
at Matins and Evensong, and were laid on the 
altar during the rest of the service. In all 
churches there was a supply of surplices and 
rochets for the use of the clergy. 

The list of accessories for public worship 
which we have briefly outlined, is set before us 
by the Alcuin Club as the result of its research- 
es, with the following very sensible recommen- 
dation: ‘These are theornaments in use in the 
Church of England by authority of Parliament 
in the second yearof King Edward the Sixth. 
There are some amongst them which are in 
abeyance, because the usages with which they 
were connected are not provided for in our pres- 
ent formularies. Of these, it may be said that 
the time of ministration for which they were 
appointed does not occur now. But the most in 
number, the most ancient, and the most impor- 
tant can be used as well with our present serv- 
ices as they could with those of 1548 or 1549. And 
so let us use them, and not any novelties, English 
or foreign, instead of them. The substitution of 
foreign ornaments is mischievous, from the 
countenance which it gives to those who profess 
to see in the present revival within the Church 
of England only an imitation of the Church of 
Rome. And we do not want the things; our 
own are better.” 

Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets. By 
Richard A. Armstrong. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Pp. 136. Price, $1. 

Mr. Armstrong who has made up this very 
attractive bit of reading from lectures delivered 
to his own congregation on Sunday evenings, 
expresses a fear lest he may seem to have been 
somewhat arbitrary in his selection of the six 
English poets who to him appear representatives 
of the religious faith and doubt which have con- 
tended for sway in their art over the mind of 
our age. His series runs: Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley—The Spirit of Revolt; William Wordsworth 
—Revelation Through Nature and Man; Arthur 
Hugh Clough—-Between the Old Faith and the 
New; Afred Tennyson—‘‘The Larger Hope’’; 
Matthew Arnold—‘‘The Eternal Note of Sad- 
ness”; and Robert Browning—Faith Trium- 
phant. Without doubt whoever takes in hand 
this little volume and begins to skim its pages 
for what it is worth, be he one of faith or ‘“‘un- 
faith,’”’ will soon turn seriously back, and follow 
it through intently from beginning to end. 


The Preparation for Christianity in the An- 
cient World. By R. M. Wenley. Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Price, 75c. 

The object of Prof. Wenley’s inquiry is to 
discover ‘‘what were the essential features in 
the development of man’s religious, moral, and 
social needs throughout the ancient classical 
and Hebrew civilizations, that ultimately ended 
in a spiritual impotence curable by Christianity 
alone?’? The headings to the chapters will give 
our readers a good outline of the ground trav- 
ersed—‘‘Socrates as a Missionary of the Human 
Spirit’’; “Greek Self-Criticism”’; ‘‘Salvation by 
Wisdom”’; ‘‘The Mission of the Jews’’; ‘‘The 
Advent of the Saviour’’; ‘‘The Preparation of 
the World and of the Spirit.’”? The well-stored 
mind of Prof. Wenley has produced a very useful 
work, and one packed full with information. We 
bespeak for this ‘‘study in the history of moral 
development”’ the attention of both clergy and 
laity. The moderate price places it within the 
reach of all. 


Periodicals 


The International, with the July issue begins a 
unique department in language study, giving 
Lesson lin Spanish. This series is intended to 
meet the needs of travellers and business men, 
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and is timely in view of the increased interest 
in Spanish trade and travel which must follow 
the war. The department is conducted by Prof. 
Luis Perez, of the Bennett Language School. It 
is proposed to utilize the graphophone as anaid 
to pronunciation. For particulars address Mr. A. 
T. H. Brower, editor, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


A timely pvaval story by James Barnes, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Blockaders,”’ opens the number of 
Harper's Round Table for August. Joseph H. 
Adams’ directions for building a house-raft will 
prove of interest and value to many, being fully 
illustrated by pictures and working plans. The 
issue also includes the winning story of the re- 
cent ‘Short Story Competition,’’ further install- 
ments of ‘‘The Adventurers” and *‘The Copper 
Princess,’’ and the usual variety of entertain- 
ing fiction and instructive articles. 


The July number of the New England Magazine 
opens with ‘The Story of the Isles of Shoals,”’ 
by Mrs. Aubertine Woodward Moore, beauti- 
fully illustrated, many of the pictures showing 
glimpses of Celia Thaxter’s home and the places 
closely associated with her life. Hull House, in 
Chicago, is the subject of an important paper by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley who is herself a resident 
of the settlement. The illustrations of the ar- 
ticle are from photographs taken especially for 
use in this connection. An article entitled, ‘A 
Forgotten Industrial Experiment,’’ by Sara A. 
Underwood, gives an account of an experiment 
in social industry made some forty years ago at 
Indian Orchard, one of the outlying suburbs of 
the city of Springfield, Mass., where the cotton 
factory there established was a sort of working- 
girls’ Utopia. This is followed by one of Arthur 
Willis Colton’s delightful sketches, entitled 
“The Heartsof Men,” telling of a strike among 
the glass-blowers. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


HARPER & BROS. 


Barry Lyndon. By W.M. Thackeray. $1.50. 


The Hundred and Other Stories. By Gertrude Hall. 
$1.25. 


Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. $1.25. 


A Romance of Summer Seas. By Varina Anne Jeffer- 
son-Davis. $1.25. 


In the Sargasso Sea. By Thomas A. Janvier. $1.25. 
THE BAKER & T AYLOR COMPANY 
The State: Its Nature. Origin, and Functions. By L. 


T. Chamberlain 50c. 
LAMSON, WOLFE & Co. 
Ye Lyttle Salem Maide. By Paulina Bradford Mackie. 
$1.50. 


By the Aurelian Wall. By BlissCarman. $1. 
GEO. BELL & Sons, London 
eT Aa on St. John. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 
1.50. 


T. W. RIPLEY, Boston 
The Gathered Waifs. By Dr. S. D. Leifsnam. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 
What the Bible Teaches. By R. A. Torrey. $2.50. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE COMPANY 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church. Second series. Vol. 
III., part II. Gregory the Great; Ephraim Syrus; 
Aphrahat. 


Pamphlets Received 
Christian Beneficence. By Wm. S. Langford, D. D. 
Thomas Whittaker. 
Catalogue of Kingsley School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Mormonism of To-day. By F. L. Hayden, D. D. 
The Incarnation of the Kenosis. By Alban Richey. 


The Basis of Early Christian Theism. By Lawrence 
Thomas Cole, S. T. B., Ph. D. 


Catalogue of Trinity School, San Francisco. 
Catalogue of St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


Extracts from the Creed of the Christian. By the 
Rev. Charles Gore, D. D. 


Trinity Church Bi-centennial Celebration, May, 1897. 
The Calenaar of Trinity College School. 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. 33d Annual Convention. 


The Relations of the People of the United States to 
the Englishand Germans. By William Vocke. 


Negro Delinquent Children in Virginia. 
Catalogue of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Music Received 


Te Deumin D. By John N. Brown. Brown Bros., 
Chicago. 
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Opinions of the Press 


Our Church Work (Buffalo) 

VACATION AND RELIGION.—How strange it is 
that many persons, who are accounted faithful 
and devoted Churchmen at home, when they go 
away for their summer outing, are apt to forget 
to take their religion withthem. The members 
of the parish where they are to sojourn fora 
season would be greatly encouraged by their 
presence in church on the Lord’s day, whereas 
their marked absence from worship, nay more, 
their making the day one of pleasure and dissi- 
pation, is an actual hindrance to the spiritual 
life of that parish. The country church may be 
very plain in all its appointments; the service 
may be without any of the adornments which 
the city affords, and which weall greatly appre- 
ciate; the music and the surroundings quite in 
contrast with what we are accustomed to see and 
hear; but these can furnish no excuse for not 
giving the Lord the homage that is due His 
great and holy Name. Perhaps there is no 
church where you are, and the temptation is 
very great to spend the day like other days, but 
you have your Prayer Books with you, and ‘‘two 
or three’? may come together and solemniz3 
the day by prayers and praises. So,my dear 
friends, while you are enjoying the needful 
summer rest, let us hope that you have taken 
your religion with you, and by your example of 
good Churchmanship you are making the place 
where yuu are the better by your sojourn. 

The Presbyterian Banner 

Parriotism.—What is patriotism? It is agreed 
on all sides that it is a great and good thing, 
but we need a definition. There are various 
forms of it, andsome of them are wide apart. 
There are two main types. The first is such 
pride in our country as causes us to swell up 
with a sense of its bigness, and to boast that 
we are better than other nations. It is conscious 
of its strength, and would like to show other 
nations what it can do. It is very jealous of its 
rights and dignities, and prays in the United 
States Senate,through the chaplain. that ‘‘God 
may make us quick to resent insults.”’ It dearly 
loves a fight, for ‘‘it has the ships, it has the 
men, it has the money, too.’”? It thinks that the 
way to love our country is to hate other coun- 
tries. It thinks there is no patriotism in the 
nation unless some other nation is getting 
whipped. It has small respect for international 
law and forother governments, and goes around 
among them like a big bully slapping them in 
the face. The type is being described with 
some exaggeration in order to bring out this: 
spirit, but it is well known there is such a type. 
We have some of it among us, and it is making 
us unpopular abroad. This isa false and yul- 
gar kind of patriotism that we ought to despise. 
It is a contemptible spirit in an individual, and 
is not less despicable and infinitely more dan- 
gerousinanation. Over against this false pa- 
triotism stands true patriotism, which is love 
for ourcountry; for its law ani order, its jus- 
tice and unity and peace. It wants the country 
to be good rather than great, righteous before it 
is rich. It has no fictitious sense of military 
honor, such as the French have, but it has a 
strong sense of moral honor. It seeks to pro- 
mote the welfare of the vountry by enacting 
just laws and enforcing them in clean and effi- 
cient administration. It does not go into hys- 
terics and shout and froth in the presence of in- 
ternational questions, but it keeps calm and 
cool, and conscientiously considers righteous- 
ness and peace. And then, when war comes, 
this quiet patriotism furnishes the soldiers, 
while frothy patriotism does its fighting on the 
street corners and in the newspapers. What- 
ever makes our country better is real patriot- 
ism. The purest citizen is the truest patriot. 
He loves his country most wisely and nobly 
who loves Jesus Christ most intelligently and 
obediently. He will then be one living atom of 
righteousness in the nation, and will be so much 
saving salt; and he will impart the same spirit 
to other atoms, and thus help to saturate the 
ation with righteousness and peace. 
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The Oregon in Battle 
BY LIEUTENANT SAMUEL G. MAGILL 


HE smashing of Cervera’s squadron oc- 

curred Sunday, July 3rd, lasting from 
9:30 A. M. to 1:12 P. M., when the last ship, 
the Christobal Colon, struck her colors to 
the Oregon and the Brooklyn, the two ships 
who had run her to the death. Never were 
the maznificent qualities of the heavy bat- 
tleship Oregon shown to better advantage 
than in this long chase of the fastest cruiser 
in the Spanish navy. Our generous com- 
patriots now style the Oregon the ‘‘queen 
of battle ships.” No doubt the world won- 
dered, when watching the progress of the 
Oregon in her trip around South America, 
if she could fight as well as she steamed. 
When the truth is told, the page that was 
carved in naval history on July 3rd _ will be- 
stow a great part of the credit for the de- 
cisiveness of the victory to the fighting work 
of the Oregon. 

Yesterday morning opened peacefully, 
and at 9:25 A. M. the first call sounded for 
our regular Sunday quarters. Everybody 
was dressed in clean white, and had assem- 
bled on deck waiting for the second call to 
fall in at quarters for inspection. At 9:29 
the quartermaster suddenly reported to the 
officer of the deck that a ship was coming 
out of the harbor. Immediately glasses 
were brought to bear on the entrance, and 
the prow of a vessel with military mast top 
was seen coming around the first turn. It 
did not take a second to touch the general 
alarm, and precisely at 9:30, instead of the 
second call to quarters, the ship was filled 
with the clanging of alarm gongs and wild 
notes of the bugle, while the drummer boy 
was beating the long roll as though his life 
depended on it. A more propitious moment 
could not have been selected, for all hands 
were on deck, and in two minutes the ship 
was cleared for action and steaming in for 
the entrance. 

At 9:31 the first gun of the battle was 
fired from the forward six-pounder on the 
bridge of the Oregon, by order of Captain 
Clark, to call the attention of the fleet to 
the fact that the enemy was coming out. 
The shell struck right in the entrance to 
the harbor, and not only warned our fleet, 
but showed Cervera that we were ready 
and waiting. The Oregon also blew two 
long blasts on her whistle to warn our fleet. 
Meanwhile the first Spanish vessel had been 
coming swiftly along the inner arm of the 
channel, and as she rounded the bend a 
point of land at Morro Castle cut off our 
sight of her bow, and she seemed to have 
stopped and backed in. The men at our 
guns set up a great shout of disgust, but 
suddenly the bow of the Spaniard shot into 
view, coming out of the outer channel, and 
quickly a second ship came into view, 
closely following the other. Then a cheer 
of joy went up, and a shout passed along 
that the whole fleet was coming out, and the 
guns of our fleet echoed their cheer with a 
storm of shells onthe first vessel. The Span- 
iard replied with rapid fire from her 11-inch 
and rapid-fire guns. The other ships filed 
swiftly out of the channel and opened fire as 
soon as they cleared Morro Castle. The 
air was soon filled with shrieking shells. 

A few words explaining the position of 
our ships, so you will understand the move- 
ments which now followed. The Spaniards 
had evidently been watching the move- 


ment of the different vessels in our fleet, for 
they picked out an hour when we had fewer 
ships present than at any hour since Ad- 
miral Sampson joined the blockading squad- 
ron with the New York and the Oregon. 
The Massachusetts had gone to Guantanamo 
during the night, as had also the New Or- 
leans and Newark. At905 A.M. the New 
York had headed to the eastward for Bai- 
quiri, and by 9:30 was fully six miles from 
the fleet. This left the Oregon, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Texas battle ships, and the cruiser 
Brooklyn. The Oregon was stationed right 
in front of the entrance and closest in. To 
the eastward of her was the Indiana. To 
the west in succession were the Iowa, Texas 
and Brooklyn. Further eastward, and close 
in shore, was the converted yacht, Glouces- 
ter. The Vixen, of the same class, was out- 
side the line of battle ships. 

The first Spanish ship to come out was the 
Infanta Maria Teresa. Following her was 
the Vizcaya, then the Christobal Colon, and 
last the Almirante Oquendo. As the Span- 
iards came out with their flags flying and 
signals at the masthead, they presented a 
beautiful sight. As soon as they cleared 
the entrance they headed for the westward, 
coming ata high speed and hugging the 
shore. It took an ineredibly short time for 
the Oregon to get up speed, and when Cap- 
tain Clark saw that the Spanish fleet was 
heading to the westward, the Oregon dashed 
in for them, delivering a terrible fire from 
the heavy guns assheclosed. The rest of 
the fleet was pouring in a heavy fire on the 
vessels as they came out. The lowa steamed 
in toward the entrance, and, putting her 
helm down hard, quickly brought her star- 
board battery into play. The Texas was 
coming in also, but was a few hundred yards 
behind the Indiana and somewhat to the 
westward. The Oregon came racing down 
from the eastward, under full speed and un- 
der forced draught, and crossed the bows 
of the Iowa like a shot as she was coming 
around with her starboard helm, and dash- 
ing between the latter and the Texas went 
in for the enemy, closing in with the rear 
vessel heading to the westward, which 
brought her on our starboard bow. The 
officers on the other ships say that it was a 
beautiful sight to see the Oregon dashing in 
for the enemy, passing everything in front 
of her and covered with volumes of smoke 
from her guns and smokestacks. The rear 
vessel we closed in with was the Infanta 
Maria Teresa, the other three cruisers hav- 
ing pulled ahead of her. Just ahead of her 
was the Almirante Oquendo,and: leading the 
column were the Vizcaya and the Christo- 
bal Colon, running side by side, the latter 
next the shore. 


Just as we cleared the Iowa a cry passed 
over the ship that the torpedo boats were 
coming out of the harbor. Our secondary 
battery was ordered to open fire on them, 
and soon there was a whole stream of six- 
pound shells tearing up the water around 
the two torpedo boats, which could be 
plainly seen through the smoke stealing 
along the shore. The first torpedo boat was 
almost abreast of Cabanas Bay, when a 
shot from our starboard after 6-inch gun 
ble vy her up, and a great puff of black smoke 
rose high into the air, and she seemed to 
jump right out of the water, then went 
down never to rise again. The second tor- 
pedo boat was finished by the Gloucester, 
and headed for the beach, running high 
and dry close to the entrance to Cabanas 
| Bay. 


Meantime,we were hot after the big cruis- 
ers of the armada, pouring a heavy fire into 
the rear vessel. The Brooklyn was on our 


port bow, away outside of us, and our other 


vessels were being rapidly dropped astern, 
but were giving it to the Maria Teresa. 
Suddenly her whole stern burst into flame, 
and she put her helm over and made for the 


beach. As she turned her broadside to us, 


all the ships in range sent shells crashing 
into her sides, and clouds of splinters and 
smoke covered the vessel. When the smoke 
cleared away one of her military masts had 
disappeared. In a couple of minutes she 
was high and dry on the beach, and burning 
fiercely. Her crew was seen to jump into 
the water; some made for the surf,and some 
swam toward our ships, evidently not wish- 
ing to fall into Cuban hands. Not stopping 
a second, the Oregon passed on and turned 
her fire on the Almirante Oquendo. A sec- 
ond shot from our 13-inch forward guns ex- 
ploded on her. She burst into flames, and 
quickly followed the fate of the Infanta 
Maria Teresa. She received a terrible fire 
as she headed for the shore, and both of her 
military masts were shot away. She had 
hardly reached the beach when she began 
sinking. She was well up on the beach, 
however, and did not go down in deep water. 
At the sight of these two ships being de- 
stroyed, the crew sent up cheer after cheer, 
and worked like Trojans at the guns, getting 
ready for the next ship. 


Word that two ships of the enemy had 
been destroyed was passed down to the men 
working on the ammunition below, and also 
to the men in the fire-room and engine-room, 
and acheer went up that could have been 
heard on shore had it not been drowned in 
the roar of the forced draft, and the whir of 
the ammunition trolleys as the men below 
sent car after car of ammunition from the 
magazines to the hoists as fast as they could 
run. The menin the fire-room showed their 
appreciation by throwing coal on the hun- 
gry fire so fast that volumes of black smoke 
poured out of the smokestacks, and the pro- 
pellers were driving us through the water 
at the rate of 125 revolutions a minute. The 
Vizcaya was right ahead of us now, and we 
were overhauling her rapidly. The Texas 
and Iowa had been left behind, and were 
going in toward the two ships already on 
the beach. The Brooklyn was on our port 
beam, 1,000 yards away, and the little Vixen 
was some distance away on her port quarter. 

~The Christobal Colon had been drawing 
away from the Vizcaya all the time, and was 
nearly four miles ahead of us now. With 
the experience we had had on the Infanta 
Maria Teresa and the Almirante Oquendo, 
our fire was becoming remarkably accurate, 
and was playing havoc with the Vizcaya. 
Again and again our shot tore through her 
stern or burst on her decks. In three-fourths 
ofan hour from the time the Almirante 
Oquendo went ashore the Vizcaya was seen 
to be on fire, but she hesitated about five 
minutes, then headed inshore. Smoke and 
flames were pouring out of her hold as she 
turned towards the shore.” Her big flag 
was still hoisted, so our fire on her was not 
slackened. A 13-inch shell struck her in 
the bow and blew her whole bow wide open. 
The flames on board her were evidently 
making quick passage to the forward maga- 
zines. As soon as she struck the beach she 
hauled her colors down and all the crew 
jumped into the sea. 

Firing on her was stopped, and soon after 
we passed her an explosion took place for- 
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ward, which was supposed to be her 11-inch 
magazine. 

The joy among our crew can be imagined 
at having destroyed three of the big Spanish 
cruisers, but to dampen this joy was the 
fact that the Christobal Colon was four 
miles ahead, and it looked as though she 
was going to get away. We felt that it 
would be a victory for them if one managed 
to escape, and we all watched with »vreath- 
less interest the chase which now began. 
In the engine room the steam was holding 
at 140 pounds, and everything was working 
well. In the fire-room the smoke-begrimed 
men had no pity on their tired arms, but we 
knew that this could not last many more 
hours, for the stokers had no relief crew. 
All hands were there at work. The Brook- 
lyn was on our port beam, the same position 
she had held all the way, and apparently 
could go no faster, as she had only five of 
her eight boilers in use, and one of her com- 
partments was full of water. 

It was about 11 o’clock when the Vizcaya 
went ashore, and by 12 o’clock our other 
ships were all hull down on the horizon. 
The Christobal Colan was hugging the 
shore, and the Oregon and Brooklyn were 
holding their own with her, and were the 
only two ships of our fleet in sight. The 
smoke of three others could be seen on the 
horizon, so we knew the others had not 
yet given up the chase. At twelve o’clock 
we all had ‘‘Dewey breakfasts,” starting a 
fire in the galley and baking some beans 
and boiling strong coffee. About 12:15 we 
began to gain perceptibly on the Christobal 
Colon, and commenced firing with the 
13-inch forward guns. The shells dropped 
close around her, the range used being be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 yards. From this time 
on we gained on her steadily, and soon 
opened fire with our starboard 8-inch guns 
forward. 

About 1 o’clock the Cristobal Colon slowed 
down and toward the shore. She seemed to 
be looking for a good soft place to run on 
the beach. We were rapidly coming up 
with her. At1:15 the cry arose that she had 
hauled down her flag and started for the 
shore, when orders were given to cease fir- 
ing, but the men remained at their cuns to 
watch for treachery. The Brooklyn, with 
Commodore Schley, headed in for the 
Christobal Colon, and sent a boat over to 
take possession of the prize. We lay to and 
waited for the return of the boat. The 
Colon was beached on a sandy piece of shore 
and appeared to be in good condition, al- 
though she had a big hole in her stern made 
by an 8-inch shell. 

About three-quarters of an hour after she 
had hauled down her flag, our flagship, the 
New York, came up, and received on board 
the commanding officers of the Colon and his 
staff. Admiral Sampson then signaled the 
Oregon to take charge of the prize and tow 
her off the beach. The prize crew found the 
ship rapidly filling with water, and upon go- 
ing below to the engine-room, found the water 
up to the tops of the cylinders. All water- 
tight doors and hatches were closed below, 
but the water continued to rise, and the pris- 
oners were rapidly transferred to the Reso- 
lute, which had come up. This was not 
effected until 8 P. M., and then the Vixen 
with several small boats were sent alongside 
the Colon, to take off the men in case she 
should founder. In the meantime, the Colon 
had been floated, but about 10 P. M. she sig- 
naled that she was sinking, and the New 
York put her bow into the side of the Colon 


and pushed her on the beach again. At 
11:30 P. M. the crew abandoned her, and she 
rolled over on her starboard side and laid 
there. 

Thus ended the greatest sea fight in 
which modern ships have engaged. There 
was only one man killed on the American 
side, and two wounded. Nearly all our ships 
were hit several times, but the lucky Ore- 
gon came out without a scratch. One 
11-inch shell passed over the after part of 
the bridge, and the wind from it blew the 
hats off the men at the six-pound guns, 
They say it felt as though they were being 
erushed down by an irresistible pressure, 
and the shell went over her with a roar like 
an express train. Another 1l-inch shell 
struck the water about one hundred yards 
from the ship, and ricochetted over the ship, 
passing between the two smokestacks. A 
6-inch shell burst close to the ship, and 
some of the pieces fell on deck, and were 
picked up for souvenirs. The Spaniards put 
up a brave fight for awhile, and from their 
sides poured perfect sheets of flame, for 
they were well armed with rapid fire guns, 
but they did not know how to shoot, and ap- 
parently had no means of finding the range. 

The losses of the Spanish were 360 killed 
and 160 wounded. We took prisoners, Ad- 
miral Cevera, his son, seventy officers, and 
1,800 men. In talking to some of the officers, 
they said: ‘‘We expected to get away with 
three of our ships. We thought the Ore- 
gon had left, and knew that the other bat- 
tleships could not keep up with us. We cal- 
culated to close in on the Brooklyn and 
sink her, but we made a mistake about the 
Oregon. If it had not been for her, you 
would never have gotten us all. Would like 
to meet your captain.” 

This morning, July 4th, we steamed back 
along the coast to Santiago. The chase of 
the Cristobal Colon had taken us forty- 
two miles to the west, andit was noon be- 
fore we got back off the harbor. On the 
way, we passed close to the wrecks of the 
Vizcaya, Infanta Maria Teresa, and Almi- 
rante Oquendo. The Vizcaya was the first 
one that we came up to, and she appeared to 
be a hopeless wreck. Her stern was full of 
shot holes and her bow was blown to pieces. 
As we passed, we could see clear through 
her. Her upper works are all shot to pieces, 
and the after military mast is lying over the 
11-inch barbettes and trailing in the water. 
The wreck was still smoking, as were all the 
rest of them. The Almirante Oquendo and 
the Infanta Maria Teresa are not far from 
each other, and stand well out of the water. 
The former looks as though she might yet 
be floated, although we could not tell much 
about the damage at the water line. The 
latter appears to be in a worse state from 
the explosions on board of her. The Viz- 
caya put up the pluckiest fight, and was rid- 
dled with shot before she made for the 
beach. There is one torpedo boat destroyer 
on the beach near Cabanas Bay, but no 
signs of the other can be found. They went 
down with all hands on board, and when the 
explosion occurred, the bodies of men could 
be seen thrown high into the air. ‘Thus was 
the Maine avenged.—Chicago Times-Herald. 


HEstory goes that an enterprising Amer- 
ican magazine editor lately instructed 
his Enzlish representative to obtain, through 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘A live, 
brainy article’ on home-life in the Vatican 
from the Pope. 


Heroes in the Hold 


HILE we are showering unlimited 
praises on the gallant man who stood 
on the bridge of the fated ‘‘Merrimac,” and 
on his companions who were at their peril- 
ous posts of duty on the upper deck, on that 
memorable morning in Santiago harbor, let 
us not forget the heroes in the ‘‘stoke hole,” 
says The Baltimore Herald. 


If Lieutenant Hobson and his associates 
were brave, what is to be said of the sub- 
lime courage of the engineer whose hand 
was at the throttle, and the fireman who 
shoveled coal into the blazing furnaces as 
the good ship sailed into the jaws of death? 
Here were heroes indeed—heroes of song 
and story, of romance and rhyme, such as 
might inspire poets to the loftiest flights 
and the pen of the historian with glowing 
imagery. 

On the bridge stood a man who played in 
the great lottery for the grandest prize of 
life. Whether he lost or won, enduring 
fame was his. Success meant the listing of 
his name on the roll of immortality along 
with those of Dewey, Paul Jones, Decatur, 
Perry, and Farragut. Whata laurel wreath 
of everlasting glory for one single act in the 
great drama of war! 

But down in the hold, twenty feet below 
the surface of the rolling billows, in omi- 
nous darkness'relieved only by the light of 
flickering lamps, no ‘sounds save the drone 
of the engine, the creaking of the hull, and 
the swash of the lashing waves came to tell 
aught of what was transpiring above. Noth- 
ing but the soul of valor to inspire such 
men! No place for them on fame’s eternal 
camping ground. Nothing but the self- 
same spirit of Jim Bludson to keep “her 
nozzle to the bank” till all but himself were 
safe on shore. 

The man with his hand upon the valve 
and his keen ear intent upon the warning 
bells; the men, grimy, Sweating, blackened, 
furiously piling coal into the yawning, roar- 
ing furnaces—neither knowing when the 
dread explosion would come that might send 
them, torn to fragments and scattered upon 
the four winds, to their fearful doom—these 
were the real heroes of the ‘‘Merrimac.” 

They knew there would be no lasting re- 
ward for them, no glorious heritage which 
they could transmit to their children, no re- 
nown such as would envelop the leaders at 
Thermopyle, at the Alamo, or the cool and 
daring lieutenant on the bridge above them. 
To them it was duty, plain and simple, hum- 
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ble and obscure, with the full knowlege 
that their reward must be the consciousness 
of duty well performed. No substantial 
promotion, only a fleeting notoriety; no 
pointing to the way where glory waits! 

All honor, say we, to the intrepid engi- 
neer and firemen of the ‘‘Merrimac”’! Long 
may their memories be preserved by their 
admiring countrymen! All honor to men 
whose only reward is the consciousness of 
duty performed! 


RINCE ALFRED IMPEY, the Shaw 
University African student, died of 
consumption at the Pickford Sanitarium, 
Southern Pines, on Tuesday. Impey was a 
nephew of King William of the Kaffir tribe 
of South Africa. He was brought to this 
city direct from Mille Drift, South Africa, 
last fall by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, a mission- 
ary under the auspices of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Convention of the United States, to 
‘be educated at Shaw University for the min- 
istry asamissionary. He was nearly twenty 
years of age.—Ttaleigh Post. 


Children’s tbhour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


The Fifth Commandment 
BY ANNE H., WOODRUFF 


ESSIE BARCLAY lived in the country. 
Her home was at the foot of a mountain. 
Beautiful wild flowers and ferns grew on its 
steep sides. From the earliest spring, as 
soon as the snow was gone, till the frost 
nipped the leaves in the fall, they bloomed 
and faded in quick succession. Berries in 
summer, and nuts in autumn, could be had 
for the picking. 

A lovely place to live, so Bessie thought; 
so much nicer than the city they had left, 
where little girls and boys must always 
‘keep off the grass,” and never have such 
good times as they had here. She was so 
glad her father had bought a farm; ‘‘per- 
haps living in the country would make him 
well.” 

A brook ran through the yard at the foot 
of a knoll on which the house stood. Bessie 
loved to listen to its merry song, noisy and 
restless in the spring when the snow melted 
on tke mountain, and gradually dwindling 
to a gentle murmur in the summer time. 

But Bessie found out that no matter where 
our home is, tobe happy we must be good. 
This is how it happened: Bessie’s mamma 
had forbidden her to leave the yard without 
permission. She was not allowed to roam 
the fields and mountain alone. She was 
just ten years old, and too small to be trusted 
to go about alone. One day she and her 
little brother Willie were playing by the 
brook, when Willie said: ‘‘Let’s play the 
brook talks. I know what it says, ‘Follow 
me! Follow me! Follow mel’ Where does 
it come from Bessie?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered Bessie; ‘‘I guess 
from the mountain. Listen! don’t you hear 
it? ‘Come and see! Come and see! Come and 
see!’ that is what it says.” 

‘Let us go and see!” cried Willie. ‘‘Come, 
Bessie.” 

“Mamma said we must stay in the yard,” 
answered Bessie, with a longing look toward 
the mountain. 


“Just a little way’ pleaded Willie who 
was not the responsible party. 

‘T don’t believe mamma will care if we 
only goin the field, just as far as that big 
stone,” said Bessie, yielding to the tempter. 
So they slipped through the gate, crossed 
the road, and climbed the fence, following 
the brook which crossed the field lying be- 
tween their home and the mountain. They 
rested contented for a time by the big stone, 
then were lured a little further by some 
rushes which grew a little further on. Then 
a flower they spied, and on and on they wan- 
dered, until they had crossed the field and 
reached the foot of the mountain. ‘‘Oh, 
Bessie! see that beauty, beauty honeysuckle,” 
cried Willie rapturously, pointing up the 
steep declivity. Sure enough, perched 
upon the top of a great rock was a beautiful 
bunch of red honeysuckles, growing out of 
the thick green moss which covered the 
stone. 


Bessie’s conscience was not proof against 
this temptation, so bidding Willie to stay 
where he was, she climbed the fence, and 
clambering over mossy stones and fallen 
trees, at last clutched her prize. As she 
turned to descend, she heard terrible 
screams from Willie. Frightened, she hur- 
ried down. Poor little Willie, prowling 
around on his own account, had disturbed a 
nest of hornets, and they were stinging him 
unmercifully. Bessie flew down to his as- 
sistance as fast as she could, and ventured 
bravely into the buzzing, angry swarm. 
They flew in her face, her hair, her eyes, 
stinging her severely as she tried to pull 
him away. Willie was too frightened to 
move, and screamed with all his might, and 
by this time she was crying herself as hard 
asshe could. Luckily there happened to be 
aman at work in the field not far away, 
who, hearing their cries,came to help them. 
He drew them away from the midst of the 
hornets, but not until they were frightfully 
stung. 


‘And is it Mr. Barclay’s young ones, ye 
be?” said he, wetting some clay in the brook 
and plastering their faces and hands with it 
to take away the pain. ‘‘There, whisht! 
whisht! me little man, ‘twill soon stop 
hurtin’. Run along home, now, yer mother’ll 
be wantin’ ye.” 


It was a very sorry looking little pair 
that presented themselves to their mother’s 
horrified gaze, and a very repentant little 
girl sobbed out her sorrow on her mother’s 
bosom. She had been studying the fifth 
Commandment—‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” 
and her Sunday school teacher had said: 
“The best way to honor our parents is to 
obey them.” Bessie knew she had been a 
very naughty girl, and had led her little 
brother into wrong-doing and trouble. ‘‘I 
want to honor you, mamma,” she whispered; 
“J will never disobey you again,” and re- 
ceived her mother’s kiss of forgiveness and 
peace. 
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Is Equally Good for Babies, 


Children or Adults. 


It’s the most agreeable remedy made, but 
It meets the require- 
ments of those who insist on having the best 
possible cure for headache, biliousness, con- 


that’s its least merit. 


stipation and digestive disorders. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


‘You Can 
‘Get Tired 


By working hard, and then you can get rested 
again. Butif you are tired all the time it means 
that your blood is poor. You need to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great cure for that 
tired feeling, because it is the great enricher 
and vitalizer of the blood. You will find appe- 
tite, nerve, mental, and digestive strength in 
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. 
parilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Sold by all druggists. 
$1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best after-dinner pills, 
aid digestion. 25c. 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 
the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort and pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of the 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION C0’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS, 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


The new steel steamship ‘‘Manitou’’ is a 
magnificent vessel, elegantly equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. Tri-weekly 
*twixt Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, 
Petoskey, Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc. 
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Letter From Helen Keller 


HE following letter was written to the 

editor of The Silent Worker, in reply toa 
request for an article on her methods of 
study. Helen Keller, it will be remembered, 
is deaf, dumb, and blind. She is endowed 
with a wonderful intellect, and has made 
amazing progress in her studies, though la- 
boring under such apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties: 


‘My DEAR MR. JENKINS: I cannot write 
an article for The Silent Worker, but I will 
tell you as briefly as I can in a letter what I 
bave been doing since I left the Cambridge 
school last December. 


‘But, before I begin, let me assure you 
that I am perfectly well. I was not ill when 
my mother removed me from Mr. Gilman's 
school. Indeed, I have not been ill enough 
to have a physician for several years—not 
since I was quite a little girl. 

‘My studies at present consist of Greek, 
algebra, and geometry. I pursue these stud- 
ies under the guidance of an excellent tutor 
Mr. Keith, assisted by Miss Sullivan. Mr. 
Keith comes out here once a week and 
teaches me for three hours. He explains 
what I did not understand in the previous 
lesson, assigns new work, and takes the 
Greek exercises which I have written dur- 
ing the week on my Greek typewriter, home 
with him, corrects them fully and clearly, 
and returns then to me. In this way my 
preparation for college has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly. I find it much easier and pleas- 
anter to be taught by myself than to receive 
instructions in classes. There is no hurry, 
no confusion. My teacher has plenty of 
time to explain what I do not understand, 
so I get on faster, and do better work than I 
ever did in school. I still find more diffi- 
culty in mastering problems in mathematics 
than I do in anyother of my studies. But Il 
am not discouraged. Iam going to conquer 
them, and right soon, too. 


“Tn Greek I have practically finished the 
grammar, and am now reading the ‘Anab- 
asis,’ and shall soon begin the ‘Iliad.’ I 
admire Greek very much, indeed. It is eas- 
ier to read than Latin, I think, and much 
more spontaneous and beautiful. I wish 
algebra and geometry were only half as easy 
for me as languages and literature! But 
somehow I cannot make myself care very 
much whether two and two make four or 
five, or whether two lines drawn from the 
extremities of the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle are equal or not. I cannot see that 
the knowledge of these facts makes life any 
sweeter or nobler! 


“On the other hand, each language I 
learn reveals a new world to me. If I sit 
down to study my ‘ineid,’ new thoughts, 
new ideas, new aspirations, flash out from 
the Latin words with almost the same vivid- 
ness and freshness they did when the mean- 
ing of my own beautiful language first 
dawned upon my imprisoned soul. 


‘‘Perhaps it may interest your readers to 
know that I spend as much time as possible 
in the open air. I take a little walk every 
morning before I begin work. It is my 
morning hymn, the key-note of my day. 
And most every pleasant day, when my less 
sons are learned, I go wandering into the 
woods with a dear little friend in search of 
sheltered nooks where wild flowers love to 
grow. Sometimes we follow a little brook 
through field and meadow, finding new treas- 
ures at every step—not only of flower and 


The Living Church 


grass, but of thought and sweet experience 
also. 

‘As to plans, I have but one, and that is 
to take my final examinations for college a 
year from now. Of course it is my fervent 
wish and earnest determination to pass 
them with credit, for my teachers’ sake as 
wellas my own. Further than this I have 
not tried to look into the future; the pres- 
ent isso rich in all that makes life sweet 
and happy, I have no time for dreaming 
dreams or building air-castles. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“FARELEN KELLER.” 
Wrentham, Mass., May 26. 


Noblesse Oblige 


¢¢ [J ERE, boy, let me have a Sun.” 
“Can’t, nohow, mister.” 

‘‘Why not? You’ve got them. I heard 
you a minute ago cry them loud enough to 
be heard to the city hall.” 

‘Yes, but that was down t’other block, ye 
know, where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? Come now, no 
fooling; hand me out a paper. I’m ina 
hurry.’’ 

“Couldn’t sell you no paper in this here 
block, mister, cos it b’longs to Limpy. He’s 
just up to the furder end now; you’ll meet 
him.” 

‘And who is Limpy, pray? And why does 
he have this especial block?” 

“Cos us other kidsagreed to let him have 
it. Yesee it’s a good run on ’count of the 
offices all along, and the poor chap is that 
lame he can’t get around lively like the rest 
of us, so we agreed the first one caught 
sellin’ on his beat should be lit on and 
thrashed. See?” 

‘Yes, Ido see. So you newsboy’s have a 
sort of brotherhood among yourselves?” 

‘‘Well, we’re goin’ to look out for a little 
cove what’s lame, anyhow, you bet.”’ 

‘‘There comes Limpy now; he’s a fortun- 
ate boy to have such kind friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, 
and went on his way down town, wondering 
how many men in business would refuse to 
sell their wares in order to give a weak, 


halting brother a chance in a clear field.— 
The Standard 
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Educational 


CANADA 


, ’ 
Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 

A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1865. 
Handsome new buildings, with aii modern improvements- 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT 


Mrs, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs. M.E. 
MEAD, Prin., “Hillside,” Norwalk. Conn. 


S* Margarets School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 
art courses. Pleasant and healthful situation, 24th 
year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


COLORADO 


s wae 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy £, 
Beautiful building. superior equipment. Terms liberal- 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, III. 


offers thorough courses in all branches of music-study- 
For circular of information address the Dean. 
PROF. P. C, LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, II. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musicallearning 
Now in its New BId’g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicago 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


Musi ¢ Oratory and 
LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898, 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 


Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states. For cata ogue 


address ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 
Title and Trust Bldg, Chicago, N). 
Tested by Results. 
==. Success is best shown by results, The school 


has doubled in 8 years. Students prepared 


we ‘3 Jat the 

\=/ Illinois Female College 
take honors at the larger colleges leg 

,universities. A limited number of schol- 

ep to girls of special promise. Send 

“7 for illustrated catalogue to Jos. R. Harker, 


Ph. D., President, 2 
Jacksonville, - IUllinois. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


Bunker Hill, Til. 


Sixteenth year opens Sept. 12. Fully and fin 
No better place to educate and inatn any Soy epee 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to Pror. S. L. SrivER, A.M., B.D. 


eo 
St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 
For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. A 
been added to the course of study. Reopees Bane ar 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address ; Fr 


Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 
—_—_—————————————______ 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DiocEsaNn SCHOOL FOR GiRLs 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bisho N 

} é 89, iS Lc i 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Tresteasy thet eal 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. wes 
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St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, I. 


A Classical and Military Boarding Se 7 
ages. Gymnastic training and Rihiehiceomeee sore cea 


A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. ~ 
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Educational 


INDIANA : 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima. ™Mndisna, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MISSOURI 
‘ 
Bishop Robertson Hall, 
Episcopal. Estab. 18°4. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Re-opens, D.V., September 14, 1898. Apply to 


Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 
Able teachers. Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 

’ Grand Hayen, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary's Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rey. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Puptis 

repareifor all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
homteritk 6 school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mgs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminar y 


Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 4.mM. The students live inthe buildings. Furntshed 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


5 ’ ’ 
St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E. 17th St., New York. 
Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art. ani Modern Languages. Terms, 


#300 to $500. Re-op2ns Oct. 31. 
Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special studenis. References: The Rev. More@an Dix, 
D.D., The Rey. Wm. R. HuntTINeTON, D.D. 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


OHIO 


school anywhere WW 
is better situated, has X 
more advantages or better 
facilities for preparation for We ch 
7 college, technical school or bus- aX 
iness than 


KENYON i 


eye WY 
H 
Military Academy///J 
A finely illustrated catalogue con- 7 
taining full information about JZ 
the school, its aims and meth- 7 
N ods, mailed on request, 
x H.N. HILLS, Regent, 
~ Gambier, Ohio Z 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3°th Year begins Sept. 14, 

“4 Military School of theh igh- 
est order.” —U.S.WaRk DEPT? 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Catalogues of 

Col. C. E. HY ATI, President, 


Bustleton, Pa. 


y 
S4 Luke S School, (near Philadelphia). 


No boy prepared by us for college examination his ever been 


rejected. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating. 
Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898, Fits boys for College 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PipER, S.T.D., Warden. 

Racine, Wis. 


Educational 


WISCONSIN—Continued 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rrvy.S T. Smyrue, S.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER 


SUPERIOR. 


20TH CENTURY TRAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


S Pe YA 


North Westem é 
limited ; 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
STPAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Leaves cen 639 PM. Daily 


CHICAGO “NORTHWESTERN RY 


THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND 
NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS ; > CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (BPECIAL 


AYLGHT QD PECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis, 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Cars, Pull. 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Slee ing Ae: 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be caret = Fea local ea eee 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent, .. Chicago, Il, 


GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred 
or the Four Thousand, at any one of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine delightful summer re- 
sorts along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway in the cool regions of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan, not 
omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of Mis- 
souri. 

Within three hours ride of Chicago are some 
of the most beautiful lake and country resorts in 
Wisconsin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Dela- 
van are among the list. A little farther away 
are Elkhart Lake, and the Dells of the Wisconsin 
River; and beyond are Marquette — with its 
magnificent Hotel Superior—Minocqua, Star 
Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit 
Lake and hundreds of other deliciously inviting 
and invigorating spots where energy will be re- 
vived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days 
or a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until 
late in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during 
the summer months. Oursummer guide book 
with list of hotels and boarding houses will be 
sent free upon application to Geo. H. Heafford 
General Passenger Agent, Old Colony Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ALUM HEART 


Many people are suffering from some form of 
heart disease who have no idea of the cause of 
it. 

Any disturbance of the digestive organs affects 
the heart’s action, and therefore every food 
which interferes with digestion is responsible 
where there are troubles of this character. 

It has been discovered that the use of baking 
powder made from burnt alum coagulates the 
blood very rapidly, which interferes with its 
free flow through the arteries and valves of 
that organ. Formerly alum was used as a spe- 
cific for children’s croup, but owing to its ten- 
dency from the causes named to produce heart 
failure, physicians no longer employ it. 

In face of such facts and in view of the over- 
whelming testimony of scientists as to the pois- 
onous character of this drug when used for food 
purposes, can there_be any excuse for the ignor- 
ance or unconcern which permits any one to 
take from the grocer a package of alum baking 
powder, simply for the sake of saving a few 
cents in price? 

It is wu healthful sign that many states are lim- 
iting by law the sale of the alum baking powder. 
Very soon it will be rpohibited in all states, or 
treated as a poison, as it should be. But for 
such laws, how are the alum powders to be 
known by consumers. 

Where alum powders are not branded as such, 
nor their sale prohibited by law, it is better to 
avoid the use of any new or doubtful brand until 
it has been analyzed. The purity of all powders 
may be suspected if they are sold at a price 
lower than the price of the best standard brands. 
It is known that the Royal is a tirst class cream 
of tartar powder, and if consumers insist upon 
having that brand, they will be sure of a pure, 
healthful article. In view of a recently re- 
ported case of poisoning of a whole family liv- 
ing near Logansport, Indiana, from the use of 
alum powder, it behooves every one to use extra- 
ordinary care in purchasing their supplies. Auth- 
orities do not hesitate to recommend the Royal to 
all who are in Goubt as to the powder they have 
been using, asthe United States Government 
tests placed that brand at the head of all the 
tartarate powders. 


ERA AND’ ASSEMBLY 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
GRANL RAPIDS, MICH. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


.- Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered 1 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
7Y5'cents. Address all orders to 


THE LIVING CHUKCH, 


55 Dearborn St. Chicaso 


“Americas most popular railroad.” 


Chicago & 
S{tonRR: 


PERFECT 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman serylce between Chicago and 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Hints to Housekeepers 


Att cooked food should be stored in glass, 
china, or earthenware vessels, and should be 
carefully covered. 


Eeas should be kent in adry, cool atmosphere 
If eggs are packed in dry salt, pointed end 
down, they may be kept in good condition for 
several weeks. 


Fruits and vegetables, as a general rule, keep 
best in a cool, dry atmosphere. Lettuce, cress, 
celery, and parsley are best preserved by being 
wrapped ina towel or napkin wrung out of cold 
water, then in paper, and kept in a cool place. 


| Berrrigs and all soft small fruits should be 
picked over carefully and scattered on plates or 
sheets of white paper. They should not be 
piled high in deep dishes until shortly before 
they are to be served. 


IMPERFECTLY ripened or partly green tomatoes 
may be thoroughly ripened by being wiped dry, 
wrapped in paper or cloth, placed in a basket 
lined with paper or cloth to exclude the light, 
and set in a warm place for twenty-four hours. 


Aut kinds of meat and poultry should be kept 
ina cool, dry atmosphere, and should be sus- 
pended from hooks in such a manner as not to 
rest against anything. 

MILK and cream should be kept apart from all 
foods that emit odors, and should be closely 
covered. Butter, also, should be kept where it 
cannot absorb odors, and if kept in large quanti- 
ties, should be covered with brine or with 
several inches of dry salt. A great deal of 
milk, cream, and butter is ruined by being put 
in a refrigerator or closet with a variety of 
other articles whose odors they quickly absorb. 
—Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. i 


WoopEN moulding boards are noJonger used in 
the up-to-date kitchen. Marble or plate glass, 
with a rolling pin of thesame hard substance, 
has taken the place of wood. The new boards 
require less care to keep them clean and in 
preper condition. 


Tue odor of food is always to be dreaded in 
the upper rooms of a home where sometimes 
there.seems no preventing the penetration, no 
matter how: far removed the kitchen, of certain 
highly scented dishes. In the sick room this is 
peculiarly to be feared, as is the lingering odor 
of medicines and of food carried there, which 
often distresses the invalid. [In such cases it is 
well to have laid aside, for the purpose, a num- 
ber of-sheets. of. brown wrapping paper which 
have been soaked in saltpetre water and allowed 
to dry. On one of these pieces a handfulof dried 
flowers of lavender—to be bought of any drug- 
gist—should be placed, and then the whole, laid 
in a fireproof utensil, as a coal scuttle, should 
be set blazing. The refreshing scent will com- 
pletely destroy any rival, and will not prove a 
remedy worse than the disease. 


HostEess—s who wish to use ice blocks and 
trays to serve various things on, sorbets, clams, 
frozen fruits, or what may be, will appreciate a 
suggestion to prevent the too rapid melting of 
the ice.. If the block or plate is placed on a mat 
of fine white wadding, the furry side folded up- 
permost, it will be found that the ice will not 
only not melt so fast, but as it melts the moist- 
ure is absorbed by the mat. The mat should ex- 
tend a little beyond the ice all around, and be 
fluffed out to give a pretty effect of snow. The 
wadding, being a non-conductor of heat as well 
as an absorber of moisture, is able tu perform 
these useful offices. 


SUBSTITUTES EOR HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATES ARE DANGEROUS. 


Because they cost less, many substitutes are 
offered, some of which are dangerous, and none 
of which will produce the same effect as the 
genuine. Insist upon having ‘‘Horsrorp’s” 
whether buying a bottle of Acid Phosphate, 
or ‘‘phosphate”’ in a glass of Soda. : 


The Ideal Resting Place 


for those worn out by domestic duties 
or business cares is one which com- 
bines the quiet of the country with 
tie comforts cf the first-class hotel. 


The Pennoyer 


with spacious grounds (75 acres) and fine 
lake view, is away from the noise and dirt of 
the city, while its cuisine and appointments 
rival those of any resort or hotel. Baths, - 
electricity, etc., given by trained attend- 
ants under experienced physicians if desired. 


Write for booklet and list of patrons, 


THE PENNOYER, 


Box 30, Kenosha, Wis, 
Fifty miles from Chicago, via ©. & N.-W. R’y- 


THE CLOSED DOOR 


Instructions and Meditations given at various 
Retreats and Quiet Days. 


By the Rt. Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, 
Late Bishop of Wakefield. 
16mo, cloth, gilt lettered. Price, $1.50. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
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Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, Sesinsiss 
CHURCH W!NPows. 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, X%& Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Av., New York. 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS, 


27-29 So. Clinton S., Chicago, III. 


FURNITURE. 
Of All Kinds ; 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. | 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


ie Correspondence solicted. 
\ 


K\ PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


b] May be se 
Home and a Mother’s Care 3.8% 

or 4 chil- 
dren in acultivated home, very healthfully situated on 
high land with spacious grounds, in a Boston suburb, 
where they will receive the devoted and constant atte n- 
tion of a refined lady, who has had great experience and 
success in this work. Highest testimonials on application 
to H. S. D., Box 178, Boston. Mags. 


LIKE A GOOD 
TEMPER, SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERY WHERE 
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Current Events 


RINCE BISMARCK is dead. The unifier 
of the German Empire, who crowned 
his king an emperor, passed away Saturday 
night, July 30th, at his castle, in Frieder- 
ichsrueh, his death being due to the culmi- 
nation of chronic diseases from which he 
had long suffered. In the face of reassuring 
reports, his death comes as a surprise and 
shock. The ‘‘Iron Chancellor” was a maker 
of history, and his name is inseparably 
linked with a half-century of momentous 
European events. His was one of the mas- 
ter minds of Europe. He was born in 1815, 
at Schoenhausen, and from 1821 to 1835 was 
a student at the Plamann Academy, in Ber- 
lin, at the Frederick William Gymnasium, 
the University of Goettingen, and Universi- 
ty of Berlin. His career as a statesman ac- 
tively began when elected to the diet, in 
1847, where his abilities gained speedy rec- 
ognition, and resulted in the conferring of 
favors by the king, and later his appoint- 
ment as minister to France, where he gained 
a thorough knowledge of the plans and re- 
sources of Napoleon. He re-entered the 
cabinet in 1862, and became prime minister 
of Prussia. 
Ba Be 
die few succeeding years were fraught 
with events which, under the guiding 
hand of Bismarck, reached a culmination 
Jan, 18, 1871, in the proclamation declaring 
King William ‘‘Deutsche Kaiser.’’ The day 
following, Bismarck was nominated first 
chancellor of the re-constituted empire; 
created a prince on Feb. 2Ist; signed the 
Frankfurt treaty with France, May 10th; 
returned to Berlin at the head of the army, 
June 16th. In 1890, differences between 
himself and the present emperor lead to his 
retirement to private life, and at'this time 
the affection in which he was held by Ger- 
mans found vent. His subsequent reconcil- 
iation with the kaiser caused rejoicing 
throughout the empire. For ‘the past eight 


years he had been in dignified retirement, ; 


the idol of the German nation, and as a:pri- 
vate citizen immeasurably greater thanithe 
boy monarch. His life work—the German 
empire—is a lasting monument'to his Lhe 
ness. é 
—— 4, ag _—, 
UR affairs with Spain have assumed such 
form that peace now seems assured:’ Am* 
bassador Cambon, of France; acting official- 
ly for the Spanish government, asked what 


the United States would agree to asa basis 
for the cessation of hostilities, and the terms 
proposed by the administration were prac- 
tically these: 

Withdrawal by Spain of her forces and soverc:ignty 
from Cuba, the United States to exercise control un- 
tila stable government can be established. With- 
drawal of her forces and sovereignty from Porto Rico, 
and the absolute cession of this and the minor Span- 
ish West Indies to the United States. Acquiescence 
by Spain in the permanent occupation by the United 
States of Guam Island. in the Ladrones. already in 
the possession of the United States. The United 
States to exercise control over the city and bay of 
Manila and the immediate surrounding territory, in- 
cluding Cavite, until such time as the commissioners 
appointed respectively by the two countries deter- 
mine upon the future disposition and government of 
the Philippines, wh'ch determination receives the 
ratification of the two governments, the United States 
neither waiving claim to the whole of the Philippines 
nor specifying the exact boundary limit of the terii- 
tory she desires to hold permanen ly. 


The question of indemnity is a matter for 
future consideration, and is likely to bea 
difficult problem, owing to the bankrupt 
condition of the Spanish nation, and the 
fact that if Spain be bereft of her colonies, 
which are arich source of income, it, will 
be imposing an added burden on the already 
overtaxed subjects, and may be the last 
straw to bring about an internal strife. Res- 
idents of the Philippine Islands have ad- 
dressed a note to President McKinley pray- 
ing that the United States will, in no event, 
abandon the islands to Spain. Should this 
government’s commissioners decide adverse- 
ly to the petitioners, it by no means signi- 
fies an unopposed Spanish sovereignty, as 
the insurgents must still be reckoned with. 
Perfection in diplomacy will be required to 
shape the final terms of peace. 


OU ies 


HE caustic criticism of Professor Norton, 

of Harvard College, for his ‘‘un-Ameri- 
can” attitude toward the government, has 
called forth a letter from a prominent man 
to Senator Hoar, in turn criticising him be- 


. cause of his statements concerning Professor 


Norton. Senator Hoar, after qualifying 
one of his former assertions, says in reply to 
his critic; 

~But what has been said by those who complain of 
mein this controversy is-enough to show what a per- 
nicious influence has been at work upon some of the 


younger graduates in relation to this matter of: pa- 
triotism and love of country. They seem to thinkita 


; slight and | pardonable thing for a man to say of .his 


country that she is criminal, and that her people lack 
the sense of honor, and that they cannot tell the aif- 
ference between honor’ and dishonor, and that he 
would be proud of: his'country but for his country- 


, men; but a grievous: offense :to say of the Harvard 


professor who Says these things that he does not com- 
‘prehend honor, ana does not comprehend his country- 


men, and that the influence of such utterances upon 
the youth of the University is pernicious. 

Continuing, Senator Hoar holds Professor 
Norton culpable for such utterances at a 
time when events seem to be shaping toward 
an Anglo-American alliance; deplores their 
effect upon the mothers, wives, and sisters 
who are givins the lives of their sons, hus- 
bands, and brothers to their country, and 
contends that such things should not come 

2 . : 
from Harvard and go to foreign countries 
without having it pointed out that the men 
who utter them are not authorities on the 
subject of which they speak. Concluding 
his letter, he says: 

I was not answering an eccentric professor speak- 
ing to a few deluded mugwumps. I was answering 
what many good men believed to be the voice of 
Harvard speaking to the world. I hope the eyes of 
Professor Norton and his followers may be opened to 
know something of patriotism, and something of their 
countrymen. 

: —>~ 

HE action of Miss Jessie Schley, of Mil- 

waukee, a relativeof Commodore Schley, 
in going to Madrid to interview the Queen 
for the purpose of negotiating peace, has 
caused some adverse comment. According 
to press dispatches, she was not recognized, 
and while she was doubtless actuated by 
high motives, her mission has been fruit- 
less. In taicing it upon herself to act for 
the government, it is held she has commit- 
ted an act of treason, according to section 
5335 of the statutes of the United States, 
which says: 

Every citizen of the United States, whether actual- 
ly resident or abiding within the same, or in any 
country, who, without the permission or the authority 
ot the government of the United States, directly or in- 
directly, commencesor carries on any verbal or writ- 
ten correspondence or intercourse with any foreign 
government,or any officer or agent thereof, with an in- 
tent toinfiluence the measures or conduct of any for- 
eign government, or any officer or agent thereof, in re- 
lation to any disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the government 
of the United States, and so forth, shall be deemed 
guilty of treason, the statute fixing the penalty ata 
fine not to exceed ‘$5,000, and imprisonment at from 
six months to three years, the same: penalties apply- 
ing to accessories. 


; —“«— 

HE present war has fully developed the 

necessity of an American waterway con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific, and the 
advisability ,of its control by -the United 
States. This sentiment has already beén 
voiced, and,Congressional action forécast by 
men prominent.in the affairs of the nation. 
In this. connection, Sir George: Sydenham 
Clarke, a British expertin naval tactics and 
imperial defenses, writes to the London 
Daily Graphic, strongly approving Ameri- 
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can annexation of Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
He says: 

It isforthe best interests of the world that any 
canal connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific should 
be controlled by the United States, and whatever at- 
titude the European powers may take, foreign inter- 
ference in Cnetra] America is out of the question. be- 
cause the interests of the United States and Great 
Britain in the future canal will be paramount. 
Therefore Lord Salisbury’s policy towards the United 
States is wise and statesmanlike. 

The letter was evoked by an article in 
the Daily Graphic calling attention to the 
reversal of England’s traditional policy to 
prevent the United States from acquiring 
strategical positions in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific enabling it to control the possible 
canal. 

em 

UROPEAN powers which maintain vast 

standing armies atacostof millions of 
dollars, can learn something from the 
United States in regard to the making of an 
army. The first call for volunteers came 
April 23d, and in slightly more than four 
weeks’ time came the second call. July 
24,there were mustered and fully equipped, 
212,000 volunteers, while our regular army 
had been increased to 51,400. It is to be 
borne in mind that those accepted were sub- 
jected to a most rigid examination, only 
those being passed who were in every way 
fitted to undergo the trials of campaigning, 
peril, and hardship. That such an army 
should have acted in a manner calculated to 
elicit warm commendation and sincere ad- 
miration on the part of foreign military at- 
taches, is a fact which the American people 
may well be proud of. 


Pant. Tes 


GRATIFYING expression of financial 
conditions was voiced by subscriptions 
to the recent popular war loan, which dem- 
onstrated that money in plenty is held by 
individuals outside the great financial cen- 
tres, and that the success of such a loanis 
not dependent upon aggregations of capital. 
The fact that the entire issue of bonds was 
absorbed by subscriptions under $4,500, is a 
rebuke to “hard times” theorists. Bonds 
in sums less than $500 will be distributed 
before those of larger amount, and in order 
to enable persons who have been allotted 
larger amounts to realize on and dispose of 
them before their actual receipt by sub- 
scribers, Secretary Gage has issued an order 
recognizing the transfer of notices of allot- 
ment. 
—-wae-— 
NE of the singular and happy features 
of our war with Spain is the delight 
manifested on the part of Spanish regulars 
and volunteers in outlying districts about 
Santiago, at the prospect of laying down 
theirarms and returning home. Official re- 
ports are in effect that they were on the 
verge of starvation, and came with willing 
alacrity to the American headquarters in 
Santiago, giving up their Mauser rifles by the 
carload, and welcoming food in exchange. 
There can be no question as to the moral 
effect of the surrender of General Toral and 
his forces to a smaller force of American 
soldiers, 
Boy Pea 
tees the arrival of the steamship La 
Bretagne at Havre, July 25th, with sur- 
vivors of the La Bourgogne disaster, nine- 
teen Austrian sailors were taken before a 
magistrate and confronted by four passen- 
gers, on charges of cruelty and brutality at 
the time of the collison between La Bour- 
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gogne and the Cromartyshire off Sable 
Island, July 4th. Six of the accused were 
held on remand, the rest being discharged. 
The official board of inquiry at its session 
held in Halifax, N. S., absolved the officers 
and crew of the Cromartyshire from all 
responsibility for the collision, the testi- 
mony tending to show that while the Cro- 
martyshire was proceeding under reduced 
sail and sounding its foghorn, La Bour- 
gogne was not only out of its course, but 
proceeding at an unwarranted rate of speed, 
in view of the dense fog which prevailed at 
the time. The French government has not 
yet concluded its official investigation of the 
dis ter. 


i See 


HERt. Rev. John Henry Ducachet Wing- 
field, D.D., LL.D, D.C.L., Bishop of the 
missionary district of Northern California, 
died at Benicia, Cal., on the 28th of July. 
He was born at Portsmouth, Va., Sept. 24th, 
1833. He was graduated in 1853 from Wil- 
liam and Mary College, after having served 


two years as instructor at St. Timothy’s, 


Maryland, where he was first educated pri- 
vately. He was a teacher until 1855, when 
he spent a year at a theological seminary in 
Virginia, then resuming his professional 
work as the head of Ashley Institute, at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. He was ordained deacon in 
1858, and priest the following year, in the 
chapel of Virginia Seminary. Some of Bish- 
op Wingfield’s clerical connections were as 
curate to the rector of Christ church, Little 
Rock; assistant to his brother,the Rev. John 
H. Wingfield, at Trinity church, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; rector of Christ church, Rock 
Springs, Md.; again at Portsmouth, and in 
1868 St. Paul’s church, Petersburg, Va., 
where in 1871 he founded St. Paul’s School 
for Girls. In 1874 he became rector of Trin- 
ity church at San Francisco, Cal. The de- 
grees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of 
Laws were conferred on him by the College 
of William and Mary, and in 1888 St. Augus- 
tine College honored himwith a D.C.L. Dr. 
Wingfield was the first bishop of the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Northern California, 
established in 1874, and was consecrated at 
St. Paul’s, Petersburg, Va. On removing 
to his missionary see he became president 
of the missionary college of St. Augustine, 
later assumed the leadership of St. Mary’s, of 
the Pacific, and was made rector of St. 
Paul’s church, all in Benizia. 


SS aes 
Canada 


The Bishop of Huron held a Confirmation, and 
took part in the special services, held in Trinity 
church, Galt, July 3d. There were 42 candi- 
dates, to whom the Bishop gave a very practical 
address; he held a Confirmation at Dresden on 
the 6th. The Synoi of Huron has, by a unani- 
mous vote,expressed a desire to reduce the num- 
ber of meetings of the provincial synods, by al- 
lowing their legislative powers to pass over to 
the General Synod of Canada,in which case a 
session of the provincial synod need be called only 
when the necessity of a particular case may 
arise, if indeed, it should be needful to call one 
atall. It is contended that this change would 
substantially reduce the cost of legislation, and 
strengthen the general Synod. The Huron Sy- 
nod has also agreed to the scheme adopted by 
the last general synod at Winnipeg, by which 
the whole mission funds of the Church through- 
out Canada should be managed by a general 
mission board, a plan which was opposed by the 
Montreal diocesan synod. The Bishop gave an 
address at the farewell service held in St. 
James’, London, on the departure of the Rev. 
T. B. R. Westgate to South America, to take up 
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missionary work there. ‘The Rev. F. E. Roy has 
been appointed by the synod to canvass the dio- 
cese on behalf of the diocesan debt, and has re- 
signed the charge of the church of St. James 
the Apostle, Wallaceburg. 


A seven days’ Mission was held at Kosemeath, 
diocese of Toronto, by the Rev. W.C. Dixon, 
which was largely attended. Although during 
the summer the farmers are very busy, yet 
there were large congregations at the nightly 
services. St. Matthew's church, West Mono, is 
now entirelyfree from debt. This mission con- 
sists of five scattered congregations. A very 
successful meeting under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, was held in All Saints’ 
schoolroom, Whitby, lately. Thediocesan pres- 
ident, Mr. Williamson, came from Toronto to 
give an address. The Rev. F.. H. Duvernet. 
newly elected member of the General Board of 
Missions of the Church in Canada, left Toronto 
July 12th, to visit some of the principal Indian 
missions in the diocese of Ripert’s Land and 
Calgary, and obtain information about them. 
He expects to take five or six weeks for the pur- 
pose. The Dominion Council of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood at the meeting at the Brotherhood 
House, Toronto, lately, outlined the programme 
for the Dominion convention to be held in Ham- 
ilton in September. A number of the Canadian 
Bishops have promised to be present. 


There has been high endorsement of the jubi- 
lee movement for the augmentation fund of the 
diocese of Ontario; for the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury preached in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
London, on behalf of it, in July. The founda- 
tion of the new church at London is now com- 
pleted, and the work is going on well. The 
building is cruciform in shape. 


The Bishop of Quebec in a letter just pub- 
lished, to his clergy, begs them to urge upon 
their people to increase their contributions in 
order to make up for the deficiencies caused by 
the withdrawal of the grants from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, as well as 
the constant shrinking of the annual interest 
on the capital of the clergy trust and mission 
funds. Ten grants were made in aid of sons and 
daughters of clergymen, at the last meeting of 
the central board of the Quebec Church Socie- 
ty. An application was made for aid to repair 
the churchon Amherst Island, one of the Mag- 
dalen Islands. The building is used by fishermen 
for services, and is ina very bad state. The 
Bishop of Quebec spent July is visiting the Lab- 
rador coast, accompanied by his chaplain, the 
Rev. James Hepburn, rector of Richmond and 
rural dean. The Bishop hoped to be able to re- 
turn to Gaspe by the 31st, to hold an ordination 
at Malbaie. The Church at East Angus has 
lately been presented with two beautiful ban- 
ners. A committee has been appointed to take 
steps to purchase a new gravevard on behalf of 
the Church there. The Bishop asks if some one 
will contribute $50 a year towards the stipend 
of a lay reader for the Magdalen Islands, where 
the need for religious and educational advant- 
ages for the poor fishermen and their children is 
very great. 


News from the distant diocese of Moosonee is 
long on the way, and none has been received 
since the March letters. Bishop Newnham in- 
tended visiting Fort George and the missions 
connected with it during the summer. Biscot- 
asing, asmall centre for lumbering, where the 
saw mills are constantly at work, and the lum- 
bermen often fill the little church on Sundays, 
is the headquarters of the Rev. John Sanders, 
the native pastor who has for many years 
worked among the Indians throug: out the 
southern portion of Moosonee. Missanabic sta- 
tion has now some chance of becoming an im- 
portant place, as gold has been discovered in its 
vicinity, and a church is being built there, 
though all the necessary money has not been 
raised. The Rev. E. T. Peck, the sailor mis- 
sionary. known in England as the proprietor of 
‘‘the church that was eaten’ by dogs,’’ has gone 
to establish a mission station on Blacklead 
Island, almost on the Arctic circle. When Jast 
heard from he was building a wooden church, 
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which would be in no danger of being eaten, as 
his seal skin tabernacle was, by his husky dogs. 


A meeting was held in St. Paul’s Hall, Hali- 
fax, diocese of Nova Scotia, to bring the work 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew before the 
clergy of the diocese, and to create an interest 
init. There are 17 chapters, five of which are 
in the city of Halifax. These are doing good 
work in visiting hotels, wharves, and the hos- 
pitals, as well as on many other lines of useful- 
ness. It was recommended at the meeting of 
the synod of Nova Scotia that a committee be 
appointed for the purpose of adding to the Epis- 
copal Endowment fund, in view of the with- 
drawal of an annual allowance on the part of 
the Colonial Bishopric’s Fund. ‘‘The committee 
trusts,” the report says, ‘that the generous 
offer made by the Bishop of $1,000, will stimu- 
late the zeal of many others in the diocese.”’ 


Archbishop Mackray was able to preside at 
the meeting of the synod of the diocese of Ru- 
pert’s Land. In his charge the Primate said 
that, notwithstanding his ill health during his 
recent stay in England, he had met with success, 
so that there is every prospect of the early 
foundation of a fellowship or lectureship to re- 
lieve him from the duties of mathematical in- 
structor in St. John’s College, Winnipeg. The 
Archbishop went very fully into the needs of the 
diocese in working the missions among miners 
and other settlers as well as Indians. Although 
several new churches had been built, the debts 
of the parishes and missions had diminished by 
over $4,000. He expressed gratitude for the 
help obtained from Eastern Canada. 


The pulpits of the city churches in Montreal, 
during July, have been filled in many cases by 
visiting clergymen, so many of the incumbents 
are away for their holidays. The Rev. T. Mal- 
colm, of the church of the Holy Innocents, Ho- 
boken, N. J., was to be the preacher at the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, 
July 10th. The meeting of the Provincial Synod, 
which is to be held in Montrealin September, is 
looked forward to with much interest, as well 
as the triennial meeting of the Woman's Auxil- 
iary, which will be held the same week in Mon- 
treal. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL... Bishop 
Ciry.—St. Agnes’ Day Nursery has just cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary, and noted the event 
by completing the payment of a debt of $2,100. 


A suit has been brought in the Supreme Court 
with reference to the will of Miss »iary L. Ev- 
erdell which was submitted to probate about 
two weeks ago, as announced in the columns of 
Tar Livine Cuurcu. It is not known what ef- 
fect this suit may have upon the charitable be- 
quests. Under a codicil of the will, $1,000 each 
is given to St. Luke’s Hospital and St. Luke’s 
Home for Indigent Christian Females. 


Col. James Otis, of this city, died at his coun- 
try seat, ‘‘Near-the-Bay,’’ at Bellsport, N. Y., 
July 24th. He was a layman of the Church, a 
veteran offizer of the late Civil War, and an ex- 
senator of this State. As aman of large means, 
sincerely interested in the well-being of his fel- 
low-men, he was widely respected and beloved. 
He was born in Boston, of the historical Otis 
family, which has given so many men to public 
service of the country. The funeral service 
took place at Christ church, Bellport, St. James, 
Day, and was attended by a special delegation 
of the Union League Club of this city, of which 
he was a member. 


A well-known layman and banker, Mr. James 
A. Roosevelt, uncle to Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
of the Rough Riders, has just died. He was at 
the time in a railroad train on his way from 
this city to his country residence, at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. Mr. hoosevelt was one of the lead- 
ing citizens of New York, and was exceedingly 
generous in giving for the relief of the sick and 
poor. For many years he had been engaged in 
active hospital work as the president of the 
Roosevelt Hospital. He was a member of the 
old New York family of his name, which has 
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produced many men of distinction and high use- 
fulness in this community. 


About 60 boys of St. Bartholomew’s battalion 
of cadets gathered at the parish house July 234, 
and started for the new camping ground, al- 
ready referred to in these columns. They 
marched through the streets in full uniform, 
preceded by the Naval Reserve drum corps, 
who are also members of the battalion. The 
boys took with them tents, and all utensils nec- 
essary for camp life. The camp was pitched 
near Red Bank, in a shady spot close by the 
Shrewsbury river, where swimming and boat- 
ing will be enjoyed. During the stay, the cadets 
wil) be put through rigid routine, will engage 
in target practice, and in athletic contests. 
The camp, which is in charge of Major George 
McVicker, a relative of the Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of Rhode Island, has been named Camp 
Greer, in honor of the rector of the parish, the 
Rey. Dr. David H. Greer. 


Calvary chapel will commemorate the 25th an- 
niversary of work in the present edifice in Oc- 
tober. Bishop Walker, of Western New York, 
under whose ministry the building was erected, 
will be the preacher at the principal service. 
Other former clergy of the chapel have been in- 
vited to be present. The fresh-air work of the 
chapel has been obliged to change the location 
of the home at Carmel, N. Y. Owing to the 
connection of Lake Gilead with the city’s water 
supply, a law preventing the use of its waters 
for bathing and fishing has been put in force. 
This cuts off much of the possible enjoyment of 
the summer,so far as the children is concerned. 
The acqueduct board has condemned tosale the 
property of Calvary parish which extends 200 
ft. along the shore of the lake, and the city gov- 
ernment will pay the valuation under this en- 
forced sale. With the money thus obiained, it 
is intended by the parish authorities to secure 
anew summer home in a different place. The 
old property has been the centre of the parish 
fresh-air activities for about ten years. 


The 33d annual report of the Sheltering Arms 
Nursery indicates 71 boys and 86 girls on the 
rolls. The average number of boys in the Fur- 
niss cottage was less than usual, because Miss 
Furniss generously undertook to repair and im- 
prove the diving-room, reading-room, and dorm- 
itories, which hindered the entrance of new 
children. The general appearance of the cot- 
tage has been greatly improved. The carpenter 
class is still supported by Miss Furniss, but a 
change has been necessitated in its management 
in consequence of the advanced ageof Mr. Noe, 
who has retired after many years of service, 
and has been succeeded by Mr. Wm. McLean, 
one of his former pupils and a former inmate of 
the nursery. Thisclasshas executed numerous 
repairs about the institution during the year. 
St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s churches have 
continued to minister to the spiritual wants of 
the children. <A portrait of the founder of the 
Sheltering Arms, the late Ven. Archdeacon Pe- 
ters, D.D., has been presented to theinstitution 
by his son, the present rector of St. Michael’s 
church. It is from the brush of Mr. Frederick 
Dielman. 


During recent months the mercantile, profes- 
sional, and labor departments of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Employment Bureau have shown an im- 
provement.in the personnel of applicants for em- 
ployment, and a wider acquaintance has been 
secured among employers, indicating an increase 
in public confidence. The occupations embraced 
by the several branches of the bureau cover an 
extended field of industries, and no applicant is 
excluded by reason of his race, religion, or poy- 
erty. The bureau, largely owing to the busi- 
ness-like methods by which it is conducted, has 
became unexpectedly successful. Effort is 
made to provide employers who seek special 
kinds of workers with what they seek, whether 
applicants of such description are on the list or 
not—the bureau undertaking the search for the 
employer, and applying its experience and its 
organized facilities to help him. Special care 
has been taken to assure the accuracy of refer- 
ences, often lightly given, and in all ways to 
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guard against untrustworthiness. The merit 
system prevails, and the fittest applicant, rather 
than the poorest has preference, the object be- f 
ing not to render mere charity, but a reliable 
means to honest self-support, just alike to em- 
ployer and employed. One of the most import- 
ant branches of the bureau’s activity is the se- 
curing employment for persons of education and 
capacity, who cannot usually find any suitable 
agency throngh which to arrive at work, but no 
sort of labor is omitted, even to domestic serv- 
ants and ordinary laborers. Temporary work 
has been provided in many instances. Applica- 
tions come not only from all over the metropol- 
is, but also from many other cities. The capaci- 
ty of the bureau is in consequence constantly 
growing. A system of fees is charged, and ad- 
vertising is resorted to, though the best adver- 
tisement is the reputation that has now been 
acquired. 


The Church Temperance Society received on 
St. James’ Day a five years lease of the fine 
building, No. 131 Bowery, reference to the pend- 
ing negotiations concerning which has already 
been made in Tur Livine CaurcH. By a singu- 
lar antithesis, the place has till now been occu- 
pied by a notable liquor saloon. The lease which 
covers both rental and taxes, both free to the 
society, came through the Rey. W.S. Kmery, of 
Christ church, Norwich, Conn, formerly curate 
of Calvary church in this city, and thus familiar 
with the local work and needs of the society. 
The giver is the owner of the property, Mrs. 
W.H. Bradford, Sr. The house hasa frontage 
of 45 feet on the Bowery. There are five stories 
with basement, and the architectural propor- 
tions-are on alargescale. When the negotiations 
began the Church Temperance Society called in 
an expert who made a careful estimate of the 
cost of altering the building for the purposes 
which the society has in mind in the establish- 
ment of a coffee tavern. It was found that 
$10,000 would be needed to effect the needful 
changes, and that the cost of maintenance would 
probably fall within $5,000 per aunum. Believ- 
ing that it could secure these sums, the society 
accepted the task on St. James’ Day, and as 
soon as possible it will fit up a place where good 
cheap meals, lodgings and baths may be had, 
the effort aiming at self-support, but not at the 
making of money, and being intended as acoun- 
ter attraction to the saloons and cheap hotels, 
with bar-rooms, with which that part of the 
city abounds. As the Bowery is one of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares and businesscentres for the 
less favored classes of the metropolis, and ad- 
joins one of the most squalid and most crowded 
tenement districts in the world, the location 
could not be better chosen for the exercise of a 
wide influence for good. In the basement of the 
building, shower and other baths, and the heat- 
ing apparatus will be placed. The ground floor 
opening directly on the street will be used:for a 
restaurant, with kitchen in the rear. The floor 
above will be utilized for reading-room and 
other public purposes, and the three upper 
floors will be arranged to hold 250 beds for 
lodgers. An important feature of the agree- 
ment is that at the expiration of the five years 
of free lease the society will have the option of 
purchase, and thus be enabled to make the work 
permanent. 


Larcumont.—St. John’s church, the Rey. 
Richard Cobden, rector, has nearly finished the 
new parish house, presented by the children of 
Mr. Charles H. Murray. It is hoped that the 
house may be formally opened, with suitable 
ceremonies, in October. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PuHILADELPHIA.—In the will of Mrs. Eliza H. 
Frailey, widow of Commodore Frailey, is a re- 
visionary bequest of her estate (appraised at 
$17,500) to the Episcopal Hospital. 

The name of the mysterious donor of $8,000, 
and subsequently $2,000 more, to build the par- 
ish house of St. John’s, Lower Merion, has been 
revealed by her death—Mrs, Maria Simpson. 


The Rey. William M. Groton, rector of Christ 
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church, Westerly, R. I., has accepted the 
“Church of the Holy Trinity Professorship of 
Systematic Divinity” in the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, and will enter upon his duties 
there on Sept. 29th, Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels. z 


Bishop Whitaker was in town during the last 
week in July to attend the meeting of the trus- 
tees of the Divinity School in reference to the 
difference between the faculty and one of its 
members, on doctrinal points, which has re- 
cently been attracting attention. The matter is 
still unsettled, and the Bishop has returned to 
Nova Scotia. 


A brick wall to surround and protect from in- 
vasion the ancient cemetery contiguous to 
Gloria Dei (old Swedes’) church, is now being 
erected. It is being built on the Swanson st. 
front, and is to be in the Flemish bond style. 
This wall will be 714 ft. high, surmounted by an 
ornamental terra cotta coping, and the gateway 
will be of iron, handsomely patterned. The 
cost is about $1,500, which has been contributed 
by the Sunday school and congregation; a tab- 
let, bearing an inscription to that effect, will 
be placed on the wall at the side of the entrance 
gate. An open iron railing has for many years 
past enclosed the grounds on the Otsego st. 
front. 


For the past three months, the Saturday half- 
holiday in Philadelphia has been utilized for 
flag-raising. On the afternoon of the 23d ult., 
the congregation of St. George’s church, West 
End, with a large number of guests, assembled 
in front of that building and sang patriotic 
hymns. Mr. Richard S. Griffith, the rector’s 
warden, presided, and addresses were made by 
Dr. E. J. Houston and Mr. Horace Pettit. The 
national flag now floats from the tower of the 
church. Since the Rev. George Rogers was 
placed in charge of this parish, Dec. 22d last, by 
Bishop Whitaker, the congregation has in- 
creased threefold, the offerings have doubled, 
and the outlook for the future is most encourag- 
ing. A greater part of the parishioners are of 
English birth, operators in the adjacent mills. 


There are 16 churches, chapels, and mission 
chapels in the diocese which are not in union 
with the convention, besides nearly as many 
mission stations under care of the several con- 
vocations. Among the former is St. Titus’ 
mission, at Elmwood (90th and Vance sts.), 
which was opened Oct. 31st last, by the Church 
Extension Committee of the West Philadelphia 
convocation, who had obtained the necessary 
canonical consent for its establishment. The 
building, formerly used by the Presbyterians, 
has been properly furnished by gifts from St. 
Andrew’s and Holy Comforter, West Philadel- 
phia, and St. James, of Kingsessing, consisting 
of the holy table and other chancel furniture, 
pews, organ, and matting. Mr. Orlando Crease 
gavearoll of carpet for the chancel, and Mr. 
George C. Thomas contributed $500 for the work 
of the mission. The services are regularly 
maintained by the clergy of the West Philadel- 
phia convocation, and by lay-readers licensed 
for the purpose by the Bishop..,A Sunday 
school was organized which now has six officers 
and teachers and 47 children. The mission is 
now paying all its running expenses, and on 
Easter Day, through the mite boxes, gave $7.21 
to the Langford Memorial Fund. The building 
is at the extreme southwestern part of the city, 
and a long distance from the centre of popula- 
tion. Efforts are being made to secure a more 
central location; and when that is accomplished, 
he work will be far more satisfactory. 


. Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The ladies of Hinsdale, Illinois, have enter- 
tained in their fresh air home a party of women 
and children from the cathedral, sent by Sister 


Frances, of the sisterhood of St. Mary. On Sun-° 


days, when the men joined their wives at the 
Home, service was held there by the Rey. Mr. 
Cross, of Hinsdale. 


St. Luke’s mission will be administered dur- 
,ing the month of August by the Rey. A. B. Whit- 
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comb, graduate of the Western Seminary, now 
on a visit from his parish in Mariana, Florida. 
The Rev. A. W. Doran goes for an extended 
trip in the Kast. - 


Services at Calvary parish during the month of 
August, are'in charge of the Rev. Mr. Phillips, 
late of Geneva, Illinois. The Rev. Mr. Hamil- 
ton takes his vacation during this time. 


A beautiful memorial window has been placed 
in Trinity church, Belvidere, by Mr. O. H. 
Wright, in memory of his departed wife, Helen, 
M. Wright. Other windows will be erected 
soon. 

A munificent gift has been received by the 
Church in Glen Ellyn. A large lot one hundred 
feet front and two hundred and twenty five 
feet deep, valued at tifteen hundred dollars, ina 
most desirable location in the town, has been 
donated to the Church outright for ecclesiastical 
purposes. 


An enthusiastic meeting was held in the 
cathedral of SS Peter and Paul, on Wednesday 
evening, July 27th, at 8 o’clock. The Rev. 
Messrs. Dennis and Tate spoke, also Mr. Addi- 
son. At the conclusion of the meeting a com- 
mittee on ways and means,consisting of Messrs. 
Goodrich, Duncan and Passmore, was appointed 
to discuss plans with the Bishop of Chicago and 
the cathedral clergy, with a view to putting the 
cathedral finances upon a sound business basis. 
After the adjournment of the meeting an infor- 
mal reception was held in the clergy house. Re- 
freshments were served and a few words of 
welcome spoken by the Rev. Mr. Dennis, and 
Mr. Addison. 


Francis L. Gehr, of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the Western Theological Seminary, has 
enlisted in the naval reserves and started at 
once for the scene of war. Mr. Gehr has been 
lately sub-instructor in the Boy’s Home on 
Bishop’s Court, under the direction of the Rev. 
J. M. Chattin. 


The choir boys of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion returned last week after 10 days encamp- 
ment at Bangs’ Lake. During the absence of 
the Rev. E. A. Larrabee with the boys at the 
camp, the daily services at the church have been 
taken by the Rev. J. M. Chattin, assistant city 
missionary, and the Rev. E. M. Thompson, of 
St. James’ Church. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

A sevice of deep and mournful interest took 
place at St. Paul’s church on Wednesday, July 
27th, when the last offices of the Church were 
said over the remains of Captain Allyn Capron, 
the heroic young officer who was oveof the first 
to fallin the ambuscade near Siboney, on June 
24th. The surrender of Santiago made it pos- 
sible to remove his body from its temporary 
resting place on the battle field; and it was 
brought to this city, the home of his mother 
and many other relatives and friends who, with 
his wife, were present in the church. The rec- 
tor, the Rev. Alfred Harding, conducted the 
service, the Chapter of Praise of the parish 
chanting the anthem, and singing ‘‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” and ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.’”? The 
casket, draped with the flag, was covered with 
flowers, and at the conclusion. of the service in 
the church, was borne out by six soldiers from. 
Fort Myers, placed upon an artillery caisson, 
and escorted to Arlington by Pennsylvania 
troops from Fort Sheridan. The Rev. Mr. 
Harding said the committal and prayers at the 
grave, and the gallant young officer was laid 
finally to rest in the beautiful National cemetery 
where sleep:so many whose lives have® been 
given in their country’s service. 


The corner-stone of a parish hall for Grace 
church, Georgetown, was laid on the afternoon 
of St. James’ Day. There was a large gathering 
of members of the congregation and the various 
parish societies. After the singing of a hymn, 
the rector, the Rev. Kemper Bocock, made an 
address, setting forth the object of the new en- 
terprise, which he said would make an epoch in 
the life of the parish, and calling upon all its 
members to give it their hearty co-operation. The 
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stone, of white marble—inscribed with the 
words, ‘‘Fo the Glory of God, By the Service 
of Man, in the Name of Christ’’—was then 
laid by the Rev. Thomas Childs, D. D., Arch- 


deacon of Washington, who also gave a eaten . ig 


address, and with a hymn, prayer, and benedic- 
tion the service closed. 

The Children’s Country Home is now open, | 
and about 50 children are constantly enjoying a 


happy two weeks under the care of two of the © 


Sisters of St. Margaret. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The parish of St. John’s church, Washington, 
the Rev. E. A. Angell, rector, has received a 
very handsome chancel window as a memorial 
to the Rev. William G. Spencer, D.D., (for eight * 
years rector of this parish), from his daughter 
and grand-daughter. It is a triple window, the 
centre containing emblems as follows: At the 
bottom, the Cross; in thecentre,the Holy Scrip- 
tures; at the top, the Crown. The two side lan- 
cets are alike, consisting of lilies. The window 
is made of opalescent glass. 

Electric lights hdve been pluced in the parish 
room and rectory of Christ church, Watertown, 
the Rev. H. N. Cunningham, rector, and are 
highly appreciated. 

The parish room at Oakdale was almost burned 
down June i2th. The fire appears to have been 
caused by a burglar in search of booty. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 

Regular services have been resumed in St. 
Matthew’s church, East Plymouth, the Rev. G. 
Henry Smith, rector, and the attendance is en- 
couraging. The Sundayschoolalso keeps up its 
interest. For the first time in nearly 40 years the 
church was opened June ist, for a wedding, 
when our organist, Miss Clara Bostwick, was 
married to Mr. Frederick Harrison, of Water- 


‘bury. Both are much missed at the singing in 


which they were efficient helpers. 


Roxsury.—The annual meeting of the arch- 
deaconry of Litchfield was held in Christ church 
in this place, of which the,Rev. Walter D. 
Humphrey, is rector, on July 12th and 18th. 
Twelve of the clergy were present, the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. George S. Bennett, of 
Grace ;church, Jersey City, at the Cel- 
ebration, Wednesday morning. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon George was unanimously chosen 
for, nomination to the Bishop as archdeacon 
for the next four years. The Rev. J. F. 
Plumb, of St. John’s church, New Milford, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Thearchdeac- 
onry readily agreed to meet the increased obli- 
gations for diocesan missions, and the table of 
apportionments was unanimously agreed to. In 
the absence of the appointees for literary work, 
the essay and exegesis were postponed, and the 
only literary part of the programme was the 
reading ofacareful review of Nansen’s “Farth- 
est North,” by the Rey. E. A. Angell, of St. 
John’s church, Washington. 

The next meeting will be held in Trinity 
church, Thomaston, the latter part of Septem- — 
ber. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
The Home and Training School for Deaconess- 
es, of which more will be said in a letter from - 


the Rey. C. E. Haupt next week, begun with ~ 


the approval of the Bishop, is located at 587 
Fuller st., St. Paul, and is open for inspection 
at any time, but especially on the last Saturday 
afternoon of each month, when the industrial 
school and kitchen-garten are in session. The 
course of study covers two years, and includes 
the Holy Scriptures, Church history, Creed and 
catechism,Prayer Book, nursing,practical work, 
and missions. There are also six months prac- 
tical training in the hospital. The clergy of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul act asinstructors. A 
fine old residence was presented to the associa- 
tion ine 1896, and after removal to its presént 
site, was fitted’up for the purposesof the Home. 
Recently a third story has been added, Which, 
when compteted, will give six additional rooms, 
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The design is totrain and prepare women to act 
‘either as missionaries, nurses, or teachers, and 
‘to bring them in practical touch with the work 
while in‘the Home. There is conducted by the 
association a free kindergarten, with forty pu- 
pils, a primary school with 40 pupils, an indus- 
‘trial school of 80, a kitchen-garten of 15, a 
-Girls’ Friendly Society of 30, besides the work 
-of the Sunday school and the parish visiting. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 
BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
SEPTEMBER 
4. Consecration of church, Winfield. 
5. Wellington. 6. Pratt. 
7,8. WLiberaland Ness. 9. Cimarron. 
11. Consecration of church, Dodge City. 
"12. Lewis. 
13. Opening service, Bethany College; P. M., Junc- 
tion City. 
15. St. John’s Military School. 
18. A. M., Kansas City; Pp. M., Argentine. 
19. Galena. 
21. St. Philip’s (colored), Leavenworth. 
23. Monmouth. 
25. The cathedral, Good Shepherd, Topeka. 
28, 29. Diocesan Convention. 


Long Isiana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. 4., Bishow 

Bishop Littlejohn sailed for Europe on July 
16th. 

BrookLtynN.—The Rev. Sherwood R osevelt 
has recently been presented by a family in 
‘Southport, his birthplace, with a handsome sil- 
ver and gold private Communion set. The gift 
-marks the 50th anniversary of the marriage of 
the father and mother, in whose memory it is 
inscribed. 

Two members of the vestry of the church of 
‘the Messiah have lately died. One, Mr. Thomas 
N. Rooker who died at the age of 82, was for 
-57 years upon the staff of the New York Tribune. 


SrrauKEer.—Caroline church has received the 
sum of $5,888 during the past year from the 
legacies of deceased members of the congrega- 
tion. Its endowment fund now amounts to 
mearly $10,000. 

Great Necx.—A parish house is about to be 
‘erected for All Saints’ church, the Rev. Kirk- 
land Huske, rector. The church building has 
the finest site on Long Island. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Church Temperance tent was 
pitched this year at the corner of K and 4sts., 
where the Rev. S. H. Gilliard, with his assist- 
.auts, has held regular services. The concluding 
sservice, when the tent was thronged with peo- 
ple, was conducted by the rector of St. Mat- 
tthew’s, and Capt. Mulholland of the Church 
Army. 


BrigHtTon.—The patronal feast was observed 
‘iin St. Margaret’s church. Solemn Evensong 
was sung on the eve, the Rev. Father Sargent, 
O.H.C., being the preacher. The Holy Euchar- 
ist was celebrated onSt. Margaret’s Day at 6:30, 
7%, and 9:304.m. Onthe Sunday within the oc- 
tave there were two Celebrations, at 8 and 
10.30. At the second, the Rev. W. George Read 
was the celebrant, and the rector, the Rev. 
Father Prime, preached. Solemn Evensong 
was at 7:30, when the Rev. Father Longridge, 
S.S.J.E., preached. A handsome red dossal, 
the gift of All Saints’, Ashmont, was first used 
upon this occasion. The anniversary service of 
the parish branch of the G. F.S., was held dur- 
ing the octave. 


Hoprx1nton.—The corner-stone of the new St. 
Paul’s church was laid July 23d, by Archdeacon 
VanBuren, in the presence of a large number of 
clergy and laity. The surpliced choir of Trinity 
church, Milford, rendered the music. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Archdeacon, and the 
Rey. Dr. Pelhham Williams, who was formerly 
the missionary at this place. 

The revival of this ancient parish is a source 
of great gratification to the Church people of 
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this place. As far back as 1736, there was a 
small temporary church building, which was re- 
placed by a better one in 1745, but this was 
blown down in the gale of 1815. The Rev. Roger 
Price, formerly of King’s chapel, Boston, once 
ministered here, and endowed the parish with a 
glebe of 200 acres, which was the most extensive 
gift of its kind to the Church in this country. 
The land now, on account of many changes, is of 
little value. It is well to note that in 1752, Sir 
Harry Fraokland was a vestryman,and Lady 
Frankland (Agnes Surriage) was constant in 
her devotion to the Church’s interests for a 
period of seven years. 

Bishop Griswold consecrated a new church 
building in 1818, which was used till 1865, when 
it was burnt tothe ground. There was no in- 
surance. Until1892 services were held irregular- 
ly, and after this date, the Rev. Waldo Burnett, 
rector of St. Mark’s, Southboro, took an over- 
sight of the needs of the Church people, and has 
held regular services in a small hall in Bridge’s 
block. 

It isowing to his efforts that this old parish is 
now rising from its ashes and will soon be in 
possession of an edifice, costing nearly $4,000. 
The architect is the Rev. H. G. Wood, of Beach- 
mont. St. Paul’s church is now ninth in point of 
age in Massachusetts. 


Central New York 

@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

The convocation of the second district met in 
the parish house of the church of the Holy 
Cross, Utica, the Rev. J. J. Burd, rector, in a 
business session, on Tuesday, July 26th, the 
dean, the Rev. Oliver Owen, presiding. The 
minutes and treasurer’s report were read and 
approved. The secretary, the Rev. Wm. Cooke, 
was unanimously re-elected. Mr. Edward Trev- 
vett, who has served most effectively as treas- 
ure”, declined a re-election on account of his im- 
paired health, and the secretary was requested 
to act as treasurer pro tem. A committee was 
appointed to confer withthe Bishop and if pos- 
sible further the sale of the church property at 
Clayville. It is hoped a chapel may be built at 
this point. The Rev. John Arthur was elected 
clerical, and Mr. Edward Trevvett lay member 
of the Board of Missions of the diocese. Con- 
vocation fixed the amount of apportionments and 
stipends for the current year, and adjourned to 
meet in Zion church, Rome, the last of October. 


During the summer acceptable lay services 
are held at Bridgewater, Brookfield, and Clay- 
ville, by Mr. H. H. Fox,and at Oriskany Falls 
and Augusta, by Mr. H. T. Owen. Both gentle- 
men are candidates for orders and students at 
the General Seminary, New York City. 


The Bishop's address at the last convention 
has been published, by order of convention. 
Copies may be obtained by applying to the sec- 
retary, the Rev. J. K. Parker, Waterville, N. Y. 


Eastom 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

Oxrorp.— Holy Trinity church was consecrat- 
edon July 2ist, by Bishop Adams. The music 
was rendered by a selected choir from the 
church of the Holy Comforter, Baltimore, of 
which church the Rev. J. Gibson Gantt, rector 
of Whitemarsh parish, was formerly assistant 
rector. An address was delivered by the Rev. 
James A. Mitchell, of Centreville. Other cler- 
gymen who assisted the Bishop in the consecra- 
tion services. were the Very Rev. Edward R. 
Rich, of Trinity cathedral, Easton; the Rev. 
George S. Fitzhugh, of Denton; the Rev. Leon- 
idas B. Baldwin, of Easton; the Rev. J. B. 
Gray, retired, former rector of Whitemarsh 
parish; the Rev. J. Ogle Warfield, of St. Mich- 
ael’s; the Rev. Wordsworth Y. Beaven, of 
Longwoods. Holy Trinity church is known far 
and near as ‘'the old stone church.’’ Its erec- 
tion was begun nearly a half century ago, by 
Gen. Tench Tilghman. The situation is admir- 
able. It ison the broadest part of Teed Avon 
river, commanding full view of the Choptank 
and looking out on the broader waters of the 
Chesapeake. It is near the spot where Robert 
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Morris met his untimely end, and, as Oxford is 
rapidly extending its town limits, the situation 
is as convenient as it is delightful. Six years 
ago the Rev. H.C. Collins undertook to com- 
plete the work, and he became a fellow-work- 
man with others, and within a year the church 
was built. The Rey. Mr. Collins was called to 
I-Chang, China, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
J. B. Gray whom sickness cut off in the midst 
of his work. The Rev. J. Gibson Gantt was 
called to the parish in May, 1895, and under his 
ministrations the church has been paid for and 
consecrated. 


Steps are being taken to restore the old White- 
marsh churchyard to a condition suitable for 
open-air worship. Mrs. Helen W. Ridgely, of 
Hampton, Baltimore Co., on behalf of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, is taking the lead in the 
matter. Mr. EH. H. Lachmer, of Easton, will su- 
perintend the work, and will receive subscrip- 
tions in addition to that of $100 which the society 
has contributed. The restored slab over the 
grave of Robert Morris has been made and is 
ready to be placed in position. The quaint in- 
scriptio on the marble is as follows; 

In memory of Robert Morris, a native of Liverpool, 
in Great Britain, late a Merchant of Oxford, in this 
Province. Punctual Integrity influenced his Deal- 
ings. Principles of Honor governed his Actions, 
with an uncommon Degree of Sincerity. He despised 
Artifice and Dissimulation. His friendship was firm, 
candid and valuable. His charity frequent, secret 
and well adapted. His Zeal for the Publick good, ac- 
tive, and useful. His Hospitality was enhanced by 
his conversation, seasoned with cheerful wit and 
sound Judgment. A Salute from the cannon of a 
Ship, the Wad fracturing his arm, was the Signal by 
which he departed. Greatly lamented as he was es- 
teemed. In the fortieth year of his age, on the 12 
day of July, MDCCL. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Battrmore.—A handsome tablet to the mem- 
ory of Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of West- 
ern New York, who was rector of the church 
from Feb. 2, 1854, to Feb. 2, 1863, was placed in 
Grace church, this city, on July 21. The memo- 
rial is of Caen stone, with columns of African 
marble, surmounted by richly carved capitals. 
Its style is early English, harmonizing with the 
architecture of the church. The total height of 
the tablet is seven ft.; its base is two ft. 11 
inches wide. The inscription gives the date of 
the Bishop’s birth and death, and the period of 
his rectorship of the church. In the niche 
above the inscription, a bishop’s mitre is carved 
in relief. 


CLEAR SpRING.—Bishop Paret recently visited 
St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. J. C. Koen, rec- 
tor, preached, and made a special address on 
neglect of religious instruction of children, and 
on the abuse of the Lord’s Day. He examined 
the new mining settlement, near Lordolph, in 
Alleghany Co., where it is proposed to establish 
a mission. From there he went to St. Peter’s 
church, Lonaconing, and confirmed 14 persons. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 

A most unusual service was held in the church 
of the Advent, San Francisco, on Sunday, July 
17th, being the 6th after Trinity, when 69 chil- 
dren and adults belonging to the Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum received the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. The Bishop of the diocese,the Rt. 
Rev. William Ford Nichols, delivered a power- 
ful address, after which the candidates were 
presented to the rector of the parish, Archdea- 
con John A. Emery, for Baptism; the Rev. Ed- 
ward Morgan, of the mission of the Good Samar- 
itan, assisted, and admitted the newly bap- 
tized candidates into the Church. This is the 
result of three years’ hard and patient work by 
the rector of the parish. The candidates heart- 
ily answered all the questions put to them from 
the Church catechism, showing that they were 
thoroughly cognizant of the step and the re- 
sponsibility to which they were called by the 
Church. There are still 12 candidates to be 
presented, making a totalof 81. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor. 


S to the question whether there are ‘‘far 
better forms for private worship” than 
those of the Prayer Book, there is no doubt 
room for different opinions, but it need not 
be said that there are many who do not 
agree with our old friend, The Southern 
Churchman. Many who have known nothing 
of the Church have found in the Prayer 
Book their most choice treasury of devotion. 
In a little inland town where the services of 
the Church had never been heard, a 
pumber of copies of the Prayer Book were 
found in the local bookstore, bound under 
the title ‘‘Family Devotion”; and in many 
an isolated dwelling in the West and South, 
it was common in former days to find this 
Book as the constant guide of household 
prayer and the solace of the weary hours of 
the sick and the aged. ‘'There are no 
prayers” said holy George Herbert, ‘‘like 
the prayers of my mother, the Church of 
England.” Other manuals of devotion have 
their merits, but none wear so well, even 
for private use, as those of the Prayer Book. 
It could not be otherwise, since no other 
book, like this, so perfectly represents the 
sacred Scriptures moulded in devotional 
form 
aS es 
HE old festival of Transfiguration, com- 
paratively new to our American Church, 
presents an impressive scene in the life of 
our Lord. In the distance is Jerusalem, and 
near by are the disciples who first should 
eat of that Bread and drink of that Cup 
which should show forth the Lord’s death 
till He come. Above, the glorious sun of Pal- 
estine, lichting up those ancient hills; and 
there the vision of the Holy Transfigura- 
tion—the Sun of Righteousness anticipating 
His later glorious rising from the darkness 
of Arimathea’s garden tomb. There are 
Moses and Elias, connecting in their saintly 
forms the splendors of the olden law with 
the new revelation of the triumphant Gos- 
pel. Itis meet indeed that we should aid in 
the revival of the Transfiguration feast, as 
the Church of America has provided in 
these the latter years. There is no thought 
of pain, of a martyr’s sufferings, or even of 
the condescension of the Son of God in com- 
ing to earth, as on Christmas Day. It is 
rather the Second Person of the Triune, 
manifesting His higher glory to eyes that 
are dazzled with the exceeding brightness 
of the vision, and forms that are prone in 
the dust. Surely, such is a glorious feast, 
and one well worthy the faithful observance 
of the Church militant in all lands! 
_ 
SPURIOUS use of the term ‘‘Catholic 
Church” is becoming very common of 
late in the religious press outside the 
Church. Everybody knows, or should know, 
that the Catholic Church is an historic in- 
stitution, and that for ages the title has car- 
ried fixed associations over and above the 
mere etymological significance. To be a 
legitimate portion of the Catholic Church, 
certain notes must be present which differ- 
entiate it from all modern sects of human 
device. Without at this time undertaking 
to define these notes, or essential character- 
istics, it is sufficient to say that there are 
but three bodies in Christendom which 
claim to possess them. So well was this un- 
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derstood in former days, that mostof the 
sects which sprang up, in English soil at 
least, were inclined to repudiate the idea of 
a visible Church, and to adopt the notion 
that the true Church is invisible. Now, 
however, under the rather recent theory, 
which has been called ‘“‘poly-Churchism,” 
the visible Church is defined to be the con- 
gress of denominations, no matter how they 
have originated, which have adopted the 
Christian name. It has only required a lit- 
tle additional boldness to give this strange 
medley of sects the title of the ‘‘Catholic 
Church.” Thus the term Catholic is com- 
pletely stripped of its historic meaning, and 
becomes the designation of a condition of 
things widely recognized as abnormal, and 
calling for aremedy. Yet we observe a cer- 
tain inconsistency among the promoters of 
the new terminology. They do not seem 
quite prepared to accept the results of their 
position. Why isit, that when it comes to 
an enumeration of the constituent elements 
of this ‘‘Catholic Church,” so many are 
tacitly excluded? The list generally runs 
on this wise: ‘‘Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Lutheran.” We 
miss the Unitarians, Quakers, Christian 
Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, Mormons, 
and half a hundred others. Why this ex- 
clusiveness? Where is the tribunal which 
assumes the authority to draw lines? ‘‘Cath- 
olic,” we are assured, must be taken for 
what it means: namely, ‘“‘universal.” But 
the moment limits are set which exclude 
any bodies which claim the Christian name, 
this definition seems to be violated. Are 
these various sects parts of the ‘‘Catholic 
Church,” or are they not? 


a 


T is proposed, in the report of the Joint 
Commission, to enact a canon requiring 
every clergyman to ‘‘say daily the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, either privately or 
openly, not being let by sickness or other 
urgent cause.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that this is nothing else but the express en- 
actment of a rule which was introduced by 
the reformers in the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI., The Southern Churchman ob- 
jects to it. But whatever else might be said, 
the grounds of criticism suggested by our 
contemporary are wide of the mark. 
‘Neither Morning nor Evening Prayer,” it 
says, ‘‘were designed to be read privately; 
[they are] not for private but for public wor- 
ship. There are far better forms for private 
worship than these.” We appeal to the 
great Protestant Reformers who introduced 
this rule in the very book in which, by the 
introduction of the ‘‘Dearly beloved,” and 
the confession and absolution, the relation 
of the service to the worshiping Church 
was made as pronounced as possible. Yet 
the Reformers, since they had no idea of re- 
jecting a ministerial priesthood, knew per- 
fectly well what they were about. When 
they directed the clergy to say the ‘‘daily”’ 
offices every day, whether it was possible to 
gather a congregation or not, they had no 
intention of laying down a rule of private or 
personal devotion. When the priest says 
the Morning and Evening Prayer by him- 
self, though it be in private, he is neverthe- 
less not saying it as a private-devotion. He 
is engaged in liturgical worship, and is act- 
ing as a priest, not as a private individual. 
He is the mouthpiece of the Church in send- 
ing up a ceaseless round of praise, confes- 
sion, and prayer. Private devotion isa dif- 
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ferent thing. Here the worshiper speaks 
simply for himself. He gives utterance to 
his own personal devotion, as distinguished | 
from that of the body. 
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ANON GORE, having alleged that ille- 

galities were constantly committed by 
others than High Churchmen, was chal- 
lenged by Sir John Kennaway to produce a 
list of such instances. To this the Canon at 
once responded, giving eight cases in point: 
Neglecting daily Matins and Evensong; re- 
fusing to recite the Athanasian Creed at 
the times appointed; omitting all the first 
part of the Communion service at early cel- 
ebrations of the Holy Mysteries; not placing 
the bread and wine on the holy table at the 
offertory; not inviting intending communi- 
cants to come and “‘open their griefs’’; dis- 
pensing with Confirmation; treating the 
Prayer Book method of visiting the sick as 
a dead letter; and sometimes adding ‘‘as we: 
hope” to the statement in the Baptismal 
office, that ‘‘this child is regenerate.” Such 
allegations from such a source make a. 
square issue. Others of a still more serious. 
character are made in the Church papers, 
some of which, we would fain hope, are only 
solitary instances, or the outcome of gross 
ignorance, rather than of intentional dis- 
loyalty and irreverence. 
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Ao result of the attack upon the Church 
of England, which is being organized by 
the union of Nonconformists and disloyal 
Churchmen, is to bring forward Disestab- 
lishment as a practical measure in circles 
where it has hitherto been excluded as out. 
of the question. The Church Bells, for in-~ 
stance, points out that the remedy is in the. 
hands of Churchmen. ‘If they were de- 
termined to withdraw the machinery for the 
government of the Church from the danger 
of irreverence and ridicule, by uniting in a. 
demand for Disestablishment without the 
accompaniment of confiscation, they could. 
so strengthen the Church as to make it the 
paramount force in guiding the destinies of 
the nation.” It is true, ‘‘this increase of 
power would be gained at the expense of the- 
State, because it would deprive her of an of- 
ficial national religion.’’ A contemporaneous. 
manifesto of the Church Association ought 
to be taken as pointing out to the friends of 
the Church the direction in which lies the- 
greatest danger. The appeal of this mani- 
festo is to the electors of England who, it 
says, have it in their power to ‘‘determine: 
who shall be Prime Minister, and therefore,, 
indirectly, who shall be made bishops.” 
When religion comes into politics, and the- 
party in power stands pledged to nominate 
bishops upon party lines, there may be se- 
rious days in store for the Church of Eng-- 
land. Surely it would be the part of wisdom 
to anticipate an evil which seems almost in- 
evitable, by taking the initiative in meas-- 
ures which would deliver the Church from 
political thraldom and enable her to live her: 
own life and do her work in peace. 
eens 
HE latest development in Roman Catho-- 
lic circles in connection with the stand- 
ing conflict between the Corrigan and Ire- 
land parties, or, as we might better describe 
them, the papalist conservatives and the: 
liberals, is an attack upon the latter by a 
French ecclesiastic, the Abbe Maiguen. 
This writer has published a book, entitled 
“Studies of Americanism,” in which he: 
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criticises with merciless severity the posi- 
tion which has been taken by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Ireland, and the Roman 
University at Washington. The Paulist 
Fathers, as having always promoted the 
‘American movement,” are the subjects of 
special animadversion. ‘‘Americanism” is 
denounced as a kindof heresy. Itis charged 
with being a revival of the principles of 
Gallicanism, and all good Roman Catholics 
are warned against ‘‘becoming tainted with 
its teaching.” The American ecclesiastics 
who are implicated in these charges are nu- 
merous and powerful, and the conflict is 
likely to be a battle royal. Importance is 
attributed to the attack of the Abbe Maiguen 
for two reasons. In the first place, it is sup- 
posed to have been instigated by the Jesuits 
who wage unceasing warfare against every 
movement of this nature. In the second 
place, it is claimed that the book has been 
endorsed by the Pope and leading cardinals 
at Rome. The Archbishop of Paris, it ap- 
pears, had refused to allow it to be pub- 
lished in Paris, which led to an appeal to 
the Vatican. The relations of the Papacy 
to the parties in the Roman Church in this 
country are highly interesting, and are 
likely to become still more so as time goes 
on. It would seem that the moment must 
arrive when ‘“‘hedging” will be no Jonger 
possible, and the Vatican must declare it- 
self definitely on the one side or the other. 
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The Old and the New 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT, at the conclusion 
of a ten years’ pastorate at Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn, reviewed the changes in 
his religious belief. It is curious as well as 
instructive to read his account of his earlier 
theological conceptions, which he calls ‘‘the 
old theology.” He thought of God, it ap- 
pears, asa good Being, somewhere far off, 
“at the centre of the universe,” sitting ona 
’ throne surrounded by angels, and engaged 
in making and managing worlds. He re- 
garded God as a great engineer, making 
and regulating a large number of great ma- 
chines,and interfering with them when they 
went wrong. Even in the ethical and spirit- 
ual realms the same mechanical view of 
things predominated. As Dr. Abbott is re- 
ported, the theological position which he 
represents himself as having held thirty 
years ago, that is, long after he became a 
Christian preacher, were of a very crude 
character. They are such as an ill-taught 
and not very spiritually minded boy might 
hold. He appears to have taken the sacred 
symbolism of the Scriptures, by which the 
personality of God, and His intelligent over- 
sight of His creatures is strongly taught, 
in the most literal anthropomorphic fashion. 
He professes to have known nothing of God 
as everywhere present, a conception which 
Christian people used to present to the 
minds of their children as soon as they be- 
gan to teach them anything at all about the 
nature of God. 

In a word, it would seem that Dr. Abbott 
had an idea of God as transcendent, and that 
in a very crude way, but knew nothing of 
the counter-truth of the divine immanence. 
And this which was his old theology, he 
ealls the old theology. Now that he has 
learned something of the truth that God is 
everywhere, that he is in and under all 
things, he does not see how to maintain, 
along with this, the truth of the transcend- 
ence, that God is also above nature, and in 
his essence separated from it by an impassa 
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ble gulf. It is upon this absolute distinc- 
tion between God and nature that we build 
the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, which Dr, Abbott now rejects. 
Familiarity with the works of the great 
Christian theologians of all ages, with the 
despised treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for example, would have prevented Dr. 
Abbott, and others like him, from imag- 
ining that the idea of God as immanent in 
the universe was a modern discovery. Both 
these great truths, that which asserts the 
existence of a personal God, absolutely in- 
dependent of creation, and that which sees 
Him present and working everywhere, are 
fundamental to the oldest theology. The 
“new theology,” so-called, is not new in what 
it asserts, but in what it denies. It denies 
altogether those conceptions which brought 
God distinctly before the minds of men as 
an object of love and of worship, and di- 
rected attention to the God of nature simply 
‘‘in nature as its indwelling force.’’ He does 
not ‘‘rule over creatures, but in them.” 
This the Rev. Doctor thinks is not pan- 
theism. He considers that there is a differ- 
ence between saying God isthe All,and that 
He is in all. This is doubtless true, but 
when it is asserted that while He isin all 
He is not also over all,.the difference be- 
comes an impractical one. Mensoon cease 
to worship God under such a conception 
alone, or else in the endeavor to see Him in 
everything and to recognize His presence, 
they become polytheists. Dr. Abbott’s the- 
ology, if we at all understand him, is not,by 
itself, Christian theology at all, buta re- 
vival of the old stoic view of things, filled 
out by modern science. Some of its ethical 
possibilities may be seen in the prose works 
of Heine, and in the lives of many who re- 
gard the cravings of the appetites and pas- 
sions as the evidences of the divine force 
residing in them, and therefore legitimately 
entitled to full satisfaction, unrestrained by 
any external code of moral prohibitions. 
But the worst result of these specula- 
tions, which under the name of the ‘‘new 
theology are just now gaining such a vogue, 
especially among people who received their 
first views of religion from the Calvinistic 
tradition, is the way in which they are ap- 
plied to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
“Incarnation,” we are told, ‘‘is no longer an 
episode standing by itself; little by little 
God made Himself known to men until at 
last He came into one incomparable life.” 
The style is a little vague, but in harmony 
with the general line of thought, we sup- 
pose we are to understand, since ‘‘Incarna- 
tion is no longer an episode standing by 
itself,” that Incarnation was going on from 
the first, that many men, if notall, had part 
in it. Some there were more than others 
who exemplified the Incarnation in them- 
selves. The process went on. More and 
more the Incarnation of God was made evi- 
dent by the progress of men in holiness and 
perfection. Here and there were those in 
whom the process reached a stage indefi- 
nitely near the fullness of possibility, until 
at last, ‘“‘in one incomparable life,” the per- 
fect culmination of this union of God with 
man was manifestly achieved. But when 
we interrogate history in search of those 
lofty personalities, Christs before Christ, 
we find no answer to our seeking. Good 
men and great we do find, but not one of them 
makes any appreciable approach to the ideal 
which our blessed Lord alone has realized. 
By the common consent of mankind it is 
acknowledged that between the best man 
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that ever lived in former ages and the Word 
made Flesh, the distance is immeasurable. 
There are no bridges across this chasm. 
And the same is true also of those who have 
lived in the light of His example, and in the 
strength of His life. Christ remains, and 
must ever remain, unique. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXVI 


HEN a war is going on, while, as I 

have said, much good may come out of 
it, it is obvious that it is also the parent of 
much evil. I have gone through one awful 
war, and 1 noticed during its course, and 
immediately after its close, a greatincrease 
in murders, suicides, and deeds of blood, 
and, in fact, a general cheapening of tue 
value of life. This came -from familiarity 
with bloodshed, and the constant reading 
about killing and wounding. It is no new 
thing. The Romans carried on so many 
wars, and killing was so common among 
them, that in Nero’s time, even at private 
entertainments, where ladies were present, 
the gladiators were made to fight until they 
killed each other. Plentiful as is the pres- 
ent crop of murder and suicide and indis- 
criminate shooting in our land, you may rely 
upon it that this war will double the harvest. 
We have one dreadful habit in this coun- 
try which greatly facilitates the crime of 
murder, and as a citizen I implore all who 
read these words to give it up. I mean the 
carrying of pistols. It is, in the first place, 
about as necessary as it would be to carry 
an image of Jupiter in your coat pocket. I 
have a friend in a frontier State who has to 
deal constantly with hundreds of the rough- 
est and most ungoverned men, and he tells 
me he never carried a pistol in his life, and 
never saw any occasion to use one. How 
absurd, then, to think it necessary to adorn 
yourself with such jewelry in cities and vil- 
lages in the very heart of our civilization, 
More than that, the idea that young men, hot 
tempered, liable to be carried away by sud- 
den anger, should deliberately put it in 
their own power to send a fellow being into 
eternity in the twinkling of an eye, often for 
some trivial offense, is something which 
cannot be too deeply deprecated. It is pro- 
hibited by law, and yet the waiter who had 
charge: of the overcoats at a large fashion- 
able party where I was a guest, told me 
that neerly every young man present had a 
pistol in his overcoat pocket. A Zulu might 
find it necessary to carry about with him 
his ‘‘assegai,” but God forbid that we, liv- 
ing under the Cross of Christ, should find it 
necessary to place ourselves on his level. 

It is by divine command, remember, that 
we hold and teach the sacredness of human 
life; that no matter how mean, how worth- 
less, how degraded it may be, or how great 
a blessing its ending would be, it is our part 
to wait until the angel of death receives the 
command to strike it from the roll of exist- 
ence. I was once with a doctor by the bed- 
side of a man whose life was a curse to his 
family and friends, and who was very near 
death. I said so the doctor that I some- 
times wondered how he could wish to keep 
alive such a being, and he replied, rightly: 
‘*A human life, no matter how bad, is some- 
thing which it is my duty to guard and pro- 
tect. It dees not belong to man to termi- 
nate it.”’ There are two cases where the 
general sense of mankind, supported by 
plenty of examples in Revelation, has de- 
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cided that man has a right to take an- 
other’s life. One is judicially, and for cer- 
tain crimes; the other is in war. Both were 
once universally held, but both are now con- 
demned by a large and increasing number. 
I cannot enter into that question in regard 
to the first case, for the arguments on both 
sides seem equally balanced. As for kill- 
ing in war by soldiers serving legally their 
government, it seems to me an awful, but 
an unavoidable thing, and I think it a true 
legal execution. I pray, however, that the 
time may come when it will be shamed from 
the face of the earth. I[t is one of the terri- 
ble consequences of sin, but I must consider 
it,as things are, the duty of a Christian gov- 
ernment, when all other means have failed, 
to appeal to arms for the protection of their 
liberties and the defense of the weak 
against the oppressor. 

It would make very little difference 
whether we killed ourselves, or killed 
others, and put no value atall on this hu- 
man life, if death ended itall. I could ad- 
mire, in that case, any one in deep trouble 
or under the torture of some incurable dis- 
ease, swallowing a few drops of prussic acid 
and being done with it all. It might, in 
some cases, be a coward act, but very often 
it would notbe. But death is notall. We 
live forever in other worlds and under other 
conditions, and a personality cannot become 
an impersonality. What right have we to 
shorten our own probation, or that of any one 
else? Remember that this humanity is now 
part of the nature of God. God the Son is also 
God the Man, and to treat this humanity as 
of little account, is to treat Him with con- 
tempt; so that the more we love the God 
Man, the deeper will be our reverence for 
this humanity which He wore, and the more 
afraid we will be of ruthlessly laying our 
hand upon it. Last of all, do not forget 
this: Christ has said that the worst part of 
the sin of murder lies in the motive—anger, 
hatred of another, they are the instigators 
of the deed. Guard well, therefore, those 
passions of your heart. 


— ss. — 


Boston Correspondence 
Vv. 


The summer months make some kinds of 
Church work dullin this city, but at the same 
time open out opportunities for excursions,play- 
grounds, and other types of enjoyments. The 
City Board of Missions never slumbers or sleeps. 
It has already repeated the noble doings of a 
year ago, in providing outings for the poor chil- 
dren, and in giving mothers, tired and worn out 
with the drudgery of their housekeeping, a help- 
ful rest by the sea breezes. Many a life in this 
city feels grateful for what has been done, and 
will be done, in this direction during the sum- 
mer, The generality of poor folk have so much 
done for them in the way of enjoyment and of 
support by the churches, that they are not to be 
censured if they regard the church not somuch 
as a place of worship, but as a place to afford 
them enjoyment and bridge them over financial 
difficulties. 

The aspect of the missionary church, so-called, 
to the ordinary poor man, is aqueerone. The 
head of the family is seldom seen at divine wor- 
ship. He appears periodically at funerals and 
at Baptisms, and he wants his children to be 
considered when any free pleasure is going 
around. To neglect them at these times, is 
enough to drive him and his family forever 
from the Church. Butit is strange what the 
average workingman in Boston thinks about 
the Church. For years I have marked his 
course in a large parish, and I have felt, with 
others, that we are liable, in these days of new 
ideas and newer theology, with our zeal to be 
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benevolent, to give him wrong, and even de- 
structive impressions. The missionary parishin 
large cities must be a veritable curiosity shop. 
All sorts of expedients are resorted to; we bait 
the hooks with attractions, and keep the people 
as long as wedo this well. But we have not 
made this type of people any more religious; iu 
fact, our methods to get hold of them often ap- 
pear to control them in ways that we after- 
wards are forced to regret. It is too late for us 
to change our methods, they have got the best 
of us; but divine worship should be made more 
conspicuous, and should be urged more fre- 
quently upon this class. To make divine wor- 
ship subordinate, as it appears is done, -is all 
wrong. [am not saying this in reference to any 
parish, but a long experience and a practical ob- 
servation force me to this conclusion, that the 
average missionary parish has done enough to 
amuse the workingman; it should do morein the 
future, by a variety of means, to encourage the 
growth and deepening of personal religion. 

A few years ago there was much said at a 
public meeting against dogma in religion. In 
truth, this has been the cry of Unitarians all 
along. But if any city is weary of negation, it 
is Boston. Every now and then the theological 
dust rising in the air betokens some such 
change. No paper from abroad is more eagerly 
read here than The Spectator; of course it is the 
select few who go to it,and yet these must 
have been influenced when they were lately told 
by this paper, ‘‘A Church without a dogma is 
very much like a body without an articulated 
frame of bones, or an action without a distinct 
purpose.’’? This has been quoted even by those 
who before were supposed to set at nought such 
assertions. Any way, the very liberal are ex- 
claiming: “Oh, I believe in the Creed!’ but 
they have their personal interpretation of its 
contents. They declare, ‘‘I want dogma, only 
let me define it.””>, Thenew Unitarian has made 
himself into an infallible Church. He is the 
Church. If he could only get rid of some of his 
own individuality, and believe there is the voice 
of the Church to be heeded, the presenceof God 
speaking through the historical Church, he 
would digest theology better, and not be the 
chronic theological dyspeptic that he is. 

But there is hope all around. The Church 
here is getting control of the minds of the peo- 
ple. Little things make this apparent. There 
is great moderation is stating any criticism 
against us. Mr. Moody, the great evangelist, 
as Iam told, when he is converting people in 
Tremont Temple, is assuring his hearers of his 
confidence in us; but when he is under the um- 
brageous trees of his theological farm at North- 
field, once in a while alludesto our imperfec- 
tions. The Episcopal Church thus gets much 
free advertising, and it is good for it. She must 
court, never resent, criticism. She has a splen- 
did opportunity in Boston. 

The Church Army has failed in Boston. No 
one doubts-the need of it here, but we are over- 
run with organizations. There are so many so- 
cieties, charitable, social, and philanthropic, 
that it demands more than ordinary patience to 
suffer all their appeals. However, the Church 
Army would have accomplisbed a good work in 
South Boston, where the Salvation Army utter- 
ly failed. The dignity and lineage of the former, 
would have availed more than its popular 
namesake, and it is strange that it sought quar- 
ters which were already well supplied with the 
agencies for rescue work. It has not failed in 
Boston because it was not needed, for it never 
had an opportunity of showing what it could 
and would do, when pressed into active and set- 
tled service. 

The absence of the Rev. Dr. Abbott from his 
parish at Cambridge, where he has faithfully 
labored with great success for many years, may 
be lengthened out to a year or longer. The 
Rev. Percy Gordon, of Switzerland, will have 
charge in the meantime. He was formerly an 
assistant in Emmanuel church, Boston. 

Not a few are remarking about the quiet 
times in the diocese. We are either getting rid 
of heresy or getting reconciled to it. Nothing 
very radical has been said in public. Dr. Allen’s 
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book on Christian institutions has come out. It. 
isan open secret that the good doctor told a 
noted Congregational minister of this city that. 
he expected a tempest after its publication. It 
has, however, entered very quietly the theolog-- 
ical arena—it may be the quietness before the 

storm. One cannot give in tothe interpreta— 
tions of this book. It has made the organ of the 
Broad Churchman exclaim, ‘‘The facts which lie- 
back of the theory of Apostolica! Succession are 
very solid and impressive facts.’’? This, with 

other expressions in the same article from which 

these words are taken, make many wonder what 

is coming from the same source. Professor 
Allen is always capable of adorning that which 

he touches, and,like a good artist, can set off any 

picture of theological controversy with attract- 

ive treatment. We admire the adornment; it is. 
another thing to ask us to accept the interpre- 
tation. Bishop Paddock showed this ina criti- 

cism-which he once passed upon the‘‘Continuity 
of Christian Thought.”’ BOSTONIAN. 


Bee oes 
Letters to the Editor 


THE WEEKLY BUCHARIST 
To the Editor af The Living Churen: 

I have been reading with interest the discus- 
sion going on in the Church papers in regard to: 
the proposed Canon requiring the clergy to say 
daily Morning and Evening Prayer. There is. 
undoubtedly much to be said on both sides of the 
subject. It seems as though thelaity might have 
a great deal to say when it came to paying the 
expenses, especially in small rural parishes; 
and by rural parishes; I mean the cross 
roads churches and the churches in vil-- 
lages of from 300 to 500 people, where it isa 
difficult matter to keep the church open for two 
services per week. Instead of a canon requiring 
this, it strikes me thatit would be far better to 
pass a canon requiring the priest to celebrate 
the Holy Communion on every Sunday and holy 
day. Alladmit that this is the very highest act. 
of Christian worship. It seems to me that the 
Church contemplates this; but there are very 
many parishes where the people do not think it. 
necessary to have a Celebration more frequent- 
ly than once a month; but if the General Con-- 
vention should require it every Sunday and 
holy day, they are loyal enough to the Church 
not to make any objection. To have a weekly 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in every par- 
ish in the land, would certainly result in a. 
deeper spirituality in the lives of both people 
and priest. Some might urge against this that. 
the people were not all prepared to receiv 
every Sunday. It would not be necessary that. 
they all receive every Sunday, butallcould wor- 
ship. In country parishes where the Holy Com- 
munion is celebrated but once a month, it very 
frequently happens that some of the congrega- 
tion are unable to attend, especially if the first. 
Sunday in the month, the Sunday generally 
adopted as the only appropriate time to receive, 
happens to be stormy. As a result, it frequently 
happens that many only receive two or three 
times in the year. Sucha state of things is cer- 
tainly not conducive to deep spirituality, nor 
does it give the people any just appreciation of 
the Holy Communion as the very highest act of. 
Christian worship. Wo. M. Porce.. 

Osco, Ill. 


THE REGULARS AND THE MILITIA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The present war, deplorable as it may be, is. 
not without its great and lasting benefits,. 
chiefly in marking the great epoch of the resto- 
ration of peace and good will between the late: 
sundered sections. It also makes for Anglo- 
Saxon unity, and thus redounds for the good of 
the Historic Church of the English-speaking 
people, though this will be more especially 
realized in the leading national branches—the: 
Church of England and the Church of the 
United States. 

The approaching triennial conclave of the lat- 
ter Communion,will be one of the most eventful 
in its bistory, in the settlement of problems 
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bearing on the advance of the Church, and the 
restoration of the last jewel of her structural 
oneness. The pressure from without has oblit- 
erated the last vestige in our national life of 
dissension within. Dr. Pusey, in his later years 
more particularly, discerned with more than a 
prophet’s ken that the real struggle was to be, 
not between Catholicism and Protestantism, but 
between belief and agnosticism. In the pres- 
ence of this tireless enemy, why cannot all 
Christian people stand heart to heart, shoulder 
to shoulder, close their ranks as far as possible, 
thus realizing Charles Wesley’s beautiful con- 
ception of the Church? 
“One army of the living God 
At whose command we bow.” 

In the coming conflict, those not against us are 
for us. This is the Divine test, and man cannot 
improve upon it. In mobilizing the militia of 
the several States in times of war, the govern- 
ment cannot be unmindful of what has made 
them effective in independent relations. Why 
cannot we. then, as Churchmen, admit the raison 
@etre of sectarianism ; viz.—each of its divisions 
having broken in the past with the historic 
Church, to assert some one phase of the truth 
which she had neglected to emphasize? Take 
Methodism, a schism pure and simple, a fraud 
ab initio, being the one sect that its alleged 
founder disowned, and yet as Churchmen, we 
may note with pleasure the esprit du corps be- 
tween all classes therein in forwarding its 
work; but more than this has it been favored 
numerically, from the appointing power, as in 
Romanism, being from above, thus with its 
strong episcopal regimen being a standing re- 
buke to Congregationalism, all chapels in the 
Methodist connection being supplied, and nearly 
all its preachers being employed. What an ob- 
ject lesson of the value of episcopal govern- 


ment! 
The Lutherans, the original Protestants, have 


been cited as an example of advanced ceremo- 
nial not necessarily being Roman,all of the ritual 
parts being employed in their worship. Thus 
has controversy been disarmed, largely, in the 
progress of the advanced movement. The 
change of name has likewise been mistrusted 
as medizvalism, hence the need again of the ap- 
peal to what is best in the development of pre- 
historic Protestantism. 

That-large, prosperous, and aggressive sect 
on Campbell's foundation, known as the Dis- 
ciples, or Christians, has been quoted by 
Churchmen for their consistent adherence in 
some respects to the New Testament doctrine 
and practice of the sacraments, taking issue as 
they always have done with those who claim 
that ‘‘Baptism is not a saving ordinance,’’? when 
the Bible says it is, also observing universally 
“what they understand to be the weekly Com- 
munion. Buttheir fidelity to what is further 
taught in the New Testament, while not so well 
known, has been none the less rewarded; i. ¢., 
in their antagonism from the very first to all 
names of a sectarian character, such as em- 
ployed by other bodies. They have never been 
unmindful of St. Paul’s warning (1 Cor. i: 10-13) 
against these marks of division, and they have 
further administered a rebuke officially, which 
will be found in the last General Convention 
journal appendix, to this Church and other bod- 
ies, for adopting names of this sectarian char- 
acter. Why cannot the approaching Convention, 
then, after the example of our Campbellite 
friends, adopt a resolution in effect declaring 
these names sectarian, schismatic, sinful, and 
then adopt the proper New Testament designa- 
tion, the Church of the United States? 

The provincial system will also be resisted, as 
Roman, but it cannot be proved exclusively so, 
as the Presbyterians have something of this 
kind, the various presbyteries being represent- 
ed in the provincial synods, as in the General 
Assembly. Our annual diocesan councils might 
be known as “presbyteries,’’ as the triennial 
one might be called the ‘‘General Assembly.”’ 
The former term has more primitive, as the lat- 
ter has more scriptural warrant (suggesting the 
general assembly and Church of the first born) 
than the unfortunate term, ‘“‘convention.’’ An 
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understanding to this effect might help to break 
down the opposition to the provincial system, 
by uniting all schools of opinion in its favor. 
There are other ways in which the co-operation 
of the militia might be welcomed, provided, as 
the learned and saintly bishop of Central New 
York has said,‘‘that they do not fire on the reg- 
ulars.’? So mote it be. T. A. WATERMAN. 


THE KENOSIS 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

May I use a few lines of your paper to call the 
attention of your clerical readers to a pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Incarnation and the Kenosis,’’ by the 
Rey. Alban Rickey, M. A., Trinity parish, New 
York, published by Jas. Pott & Co? The paper 
has exceptional value and is directed against a 
dangerous error which is gaining wide curren- 
cy. Although about to issue a book on the sub- 
ject myself, I feel that this paper demands such 
recommendation as I can give to it. 

FRANCIS J. HALL. 

Western Theological Seminary, July 30th, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Bishop of Maine is spending some weeks of rest 
at Kennebunkport, on the seacoast, in his diocese. 


The Bishop of Rhode Island has taken up tempn- 
rary residence at Newport, in his diocese. 


The Rev. George I. Brown has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Branford. Conn., to accept 
that of St. John’s church, Bellefonte, Pa. 


The Rev. R. M. Binder has accepted a position as 
one of the assistant clergy of Grace chapel, New 
York city. 

The Rev. John Pilkington Bagley, ‘he newly ap- 
pointed missionary to China, sailed on the steamship 
“Waesland,” with his wife, July 9th. 

The Rev. Charles W. Brooks has accepted charge of 

t Mark's church, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Rev. F. W. Clampett, D. D., is passing his va- 
cation at Nantucket, Mass. 

The Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D., sailed for 
Liverpool on the Cunard steamship ‘'Campania,”’ 
July 16th. 


The Ven. W. K. Douglas, D. D., has gone to Coop- 
er’s Wall; Miss., for rest. 


The Rev. Sidney K. Evans has accepted the curacy 
of St. James’ church, Lancaster, Pa. 


The Rev. Carl Julius Jjunggren has accepted ap- 
pointment on the clergy staff of the Church Mission 
for Swedes in New York city. 


The Ven. Wm. M. Jefferis, D. D., has resigned as 
archdeacon of the diocese of Texas, to accept the ap- 
pointment of archdeacon of the diocese of Dallas. 


The Rev. Richard G. Moses sailed for Europe, July 
8th, on the steamship ‘‘Waesland.”’ 


The Missionary Bishop of Shanghai is on a visit to 
the United States. 


The Rev. Jno. T. Patey, Pk. D.. sailed for Europeon 
the White Star steamship ‘‘Britannic,’”’ July 5th. 


The Rev. Henry R. Percival, D. D., is spending the 
summer at Devon, Pa. 


The Rev. John E. Rielly has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Matthias’ church, Omaha, Neb., to take effect 
at the end of next month. 


The Rev. Sherwood Roosevelt will pass his vaca- 
tion at Southport, Conn. 

The Rev. C. E. Roberts has resigned the charge of 
St. Mary’s, Toma, Wis., and has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Stephen’s, Pittsfield, Ills. Address accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. Alfred H. Wheeler has accepted the 
charge of St. Luke’s church. Charlestown, N. H. 


The Rev. Rawson Warren has accepted the curacy 
of All Souls’ church, New York city. 


The Rev. Alonzo L. Wood is spending his vacation 
in the Catskill Mountains. 


The Rev. C. H. Young has accepted the charge of 
St. Andrew’s church, Omaha, Neb. 


Of the clergy of Brooklyn, the Rev. Robert 
Weeks is at home; Dr. Cooper, at Sharon Springs; 
Dr. McConnell, at Watch Hill, and Dr. Alsop, at 
North East Harbor; Dr. Charles R. Baker is on a 
European tour; the Rev. St. Clair Hester is in Ant- 
werp; the Rev. Dr. Nies is at the Hotel Margaret for 
the present; Dr. Lindsay Parker is in Canada. and the 
Rev. Turner B. Oliver, in Ireland. The Rev. T. G. 
Jackson is still world-cruising, but is expected back 
in September. ‘I'be Rev. A. B. Kinsolving is in Albe- 
marle Co., Va.; Dr. Darlington is in De Bruce. Sulli- 
vanC ,and Dr. Swentzel, at Far Rockaway. 
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Official 
CAUTION 
There are two men going through the country un- 
der the claims of being Nestorian clergymen—one a 
priest and the other a deacon. They show letters con- 
taining qualified endorsements from some of our 
clergy and even bishops. They are soliciting money, 
ostensibly for a ‘‘school,’’ and do not hesitate to ask 
for clothing. They have been in this country for 
months, or possibly years, and many clergy give mon- 
ey or recommendations. Itinerate Nestorians should 
be watched and their credentials closely scrutinized. 
The undersigned believes he has been imposed upon, 
and warns the clergy to be on their guard. 


W. H. VAN ANTWERP. 
July, 1898. 


Died 
HAWLEY.—Entered into rest, Wednesday, July 27, 
1898, at her late home in Stratford, Conn., in the 70th 
year of her age, Lucy Lorena Hawley, wife of Hiram 
Ball, and mother of the Rev. Clarence Ernest Ball. 
Jesu, Mercy. 


Tirus.—At her residence, Cornwall, New York, 
July 13th, 1898, Mrs. Louisa Titus, in her 63d year. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


St. AGNES’ HOSPITAL for colored people, Raleigh, 
N. C., (on the grounds of St. Augustine’s School) ap- 
peals for helpin carrying out its work during the sum- 
mer. Tenpatients andnomoney. Offerings may be 
sent to Bishop Cheshire, or the Rev. A. B, Hunter, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—Position in or near Chicago by thor- 
oughly competent organist and choirmaster. High- 
est testimonials, moderate salary. Address CHURCH- 
MAN, LIVING CHURCH office. i 


PRIESTS or deacons of conservative American 
Churchmanship, desirous of entering associate mis- 
sion work, are invited to correspond with the Rey. 
W. S. HowARD, 1702 North 26th st., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED.—AS mothers’ assistant, intelligent, com- 
petent, and strong woman, experienced in the care of 
children, willing to go into the country. Wages, $25 
amonth. Address, stating references, Mrs. G. MoTtrTr 
WILLIAMS, Michigamme, Mich. 


WANTED.—A Churchwoman for Church boarding 
school for girls, in the Middle West. Requisites: 
Good health, cheerful disposition, general cultiva- 
tion, some boarding-school experience, habits of 
faithful attention to duty, references. Duties: Over- 
sight of infirmary; care of younger girls; sewing 
class; care of clothes from laundry; shopping parties. 
Interview in Chicago, early September. Address, 
PRINCIPAL, care LIVING CHURCH office. 


A PRIEST, active, energetic, accounted good reader 
and preacher, on his vacation, offers his services dur- 
ing August and first Sunday in September to any par- 
ish in or near Chicago. Remuneration nominal. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 376, Oakfield, N. J. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, thoroughly compe- 
petent and experienced in the organizing and training 
of vested choirs, is open to engagement. Excellent 
disciplinarian, Churchman, and A 1 references. Or- 
gan recitals and director of choral association. Ad- 
dress REX, this office. 

I COULD use about 150 Prayer Books of the old edi- 
tion. They may be sent here in my cane by freight, 
we paying the charges. Illustrated papers and mag- 
azines are always in demand. 

CYRUS MENDENHALL, 
Chaplain State House of Correction, Ionia, Mich. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, August, 1898 


TRANSFIGURATION. White. (Green at Evensong). 


18 


9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
14. 10th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
28. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


The Veil of Light 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM 


If only I could Christ Transfigured see, 

What were the world to me? 

Could I but touch the hem so dazzling white, 

What were to me the sun so bright, 

The stars o’erhead in nightly firmament, 

Compared with this rare light and sweetness blent? 


Ofttimes below, in this world’s darkling way, 

There streams a casual ray; 

And Cbrist comes down—robed in a veil of light, 
In festal splendor to the waiting eye, 

The throbbing heart—ah, then He seems full nigh! 
Yet clouds arise—blurred are the changing skies; 
And then at timesI fear 

That I have lost the straight and narrow way,— 
Yon mount is dim, the form no more I see. 

Ah, if with Moses and Elias I 

Might catch the full-orbed splendor of that ray! 
Ah, if transfigured to my gaze might be 

The Master's garb!—and through the lowering sky 
I might behold the golden tracery 

Of His rich, royal raiment, and, still prone, 

Behold once more transfigured, on His throne, 

The Lord of Calvary! 


Transfiguration-tide, 1898. 


The Transfiguration. 


HE Transfiguration occurred in the third 
year of our Lord’s public ministry, and 
marked the great turning point in His work 
Onearth. It followed almost immediately 
St. Peter’s great confession—‘‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’’—and His 
announcement of His coming Cross and Pas- 
sion. Six days thereafter, or ‘“‘about eight 
days,” as St. Luke in amore general way 
tells us in the Gospel for the day, ‘‘He took 
Peter and John and James’’—the favored 
three of the apostolic company—'‘‘and went 
up jnto a mountain to pray. And as He 
prayed the fashion of his countenance was 
altered, and his raiment was white and glis- 
tering. And, behold, there talked with 
Him two men, which were Moses and Elias: 
who appeared in glory, and spoke of His de- 
cease which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem.” 

St. Matthew speaks of the Mount of the 
Transfiguration as ‘fan high mountain 
apart.’ The early commentators all agree in 
thinking this mountain to have been Mt. 
Tabor, but modern scholarship almost as uni- 
versally rejects this supposition, and from 
Lightfoot to Ellicott and Farrar, agrees in 
thinking that Mt. Hermon was the scene of 
the Transfiguration. Their reasons for so 
thinkiag are thus summed up in Farrar’s 
“Life of Christ”: ‘‘Itisalmost certain that 
Tabor was not the scene of that great 
epiphany. Tne rounded summit of that 
picturesque and wood-crowned hill, which 
forms so fine a feature in the landscape as 
the traveler approaches the northern limit 
of the plain of Esdraelon, had probably from 
time immemorial been a fortified and in- 
habited spot; and less than thirty years af- 
ter this time, Josephus, on this very moun- 
tain, strengthened the existing fortress of 
Itaburion. This, therefore, was not a spot 
to which Jesus could have taken the three 
apostles ‘apart by themselves.’ Nor, again, 
is there the slightest intimation that the 
six intervening days had been spentin tray- 
eling southward from Czsarea Philippi, 
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the place last mentioned; on the contrary, 
itis distinctly intimated by St. Mark that 
Jesus did not ‘pass through Galilee’—in 
which Mt. Tabor is situated—after the 
events here narrated. Noragain does the 
comparatively insignificant hill, Pineum, 
which is close by Cesarea Philippi, fulfill 
the requirements of the narrative. It is, 
therefore, much more natural to suppose 
that our Lord, anxious to traverse the Holy 
Land of his birth to its northern limit, jour- 
neyed slowly forward till he reached the 
lower slopes of that splendid snow-clad 
mountain, whose glittering mass, visible 
even as far southward as the Dead Sea, 
magnificently closes the northern frontier of 
Palestine—the Mt.Hermon of Jewish poetry. 
Its very name means ‘the mountain,’ and the 
scene which it witnessed would well suffice 
to procure for it the distinction of being the 
only mountain to which in Scripture is at- 
tached the epithet ‘holy.’ On those dewy 
pasturages, cool and fresh with the breath 
of the snow-clad heights above them, and 
offering that solitude, among the grandest 
scenes of nature, which He desired as the 
refreshment of His soul for the mighty 
struggle which was now so soon to come, 
Jesus would find many a spot where He could 
kneel with His disciples in silent prayer. 
And the coolness and solitude would be still 
more delicious to the weariness of the Man 
of Sorrows after the burning heat of the 
Eastern day and the incessant publicity 
which, even in the remoter regions, 
thronged his steps. It was the evening hour 
when He ascended, and as He climbed the 
hill-slope with those three chosen witnesses 
—'‘The Sons of Thunder and the Man of 
Rock’—doubtless a solemn gladness dilated 
His whole soul; a sense not only of the 
heavenly calm which that solitary commun- 
ion with His Heavenly Father would breathe 
upon the spirit, but still more than this, a 
sense that He would be supported for the 
coming hour by ministrations not of earth, 
and illuminated with a light which needed 
no aid from sun, or moon, or stars. He went 
up to be prepared for death, and He took 
His three Apostles with him that, haply, 
having seen His glory—the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father full of grace 
and truth—their hearts might be fortified, 
their faith strengthened, to gaze unshaken 
on the shameful insults and unspeakable 
humiliation of the Cross. There, then, He 
knelt and prayed, and as He prayed, He was 
elevated far above the toil and misery of the 
world which had rejected Him. He was 
trausfigured before them, and His counte- 
nance shone as the sun, and His garments 
became white as the dazzling snow-fields 
above them. He was enwrapped in such an 
aureole of glisteriug brilliance—His whole 
presence breathed so divine a radiance— 
that the light, the snow, the lightning, are 
the only things to which the evangelist can 
compare that celestial lustre. And, lo! two 
figures were by His side. When in the des- 
ert He girded Himself for the work of life, 
angels came and ministered unto Him; now, 
in the fair world, when He is girding Him- 
self for the work of death, the ministrants 
came to Him from the grave—but from the 
grave conquered—one from that tomb un- 
der Abarim which His own hand had sealed 
long ago; the other from the rest into 
which he had entered without seeing cor- 
ruption. There stood by Him Moses and 
Elias, and spake of His decease. And when 
the prayer is ended, the task accepted, then 
first since the star paused over Him in Beth- 
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lehem, the full glory falls upon Him from 
heaven, and the testimony is born to His 


everlasting Sonship and power—‘This is My 


beloved Son, hear Him.’ 

“Moses and Elias represent the Law and 
the Prophets, and Jesus Christ is the end of 
them both. All the revelation given in 
the past culminated in Him. Not only did 
He fulfill, but filled up, rounded out, com- 
plemented,the Law and the Prophets. ‘God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets,’ had at last spoken by His Son, 
‘the brightness of His glory, and the ex- 
press image of His person,’ and so the di- 
vine voice came from God the Father, out of 
heaven saying, ‘This is My beloved Son; 
hear Him.’ ”’ 

O God, who on the mount didst reveal to 
chosen witnesses Thine only begotten Son won- 
derfully transfigured in raiment white and glis- 
tering: mercifully grant that we, being deliv- 
ered from the disquietude of this world, may be 
permitted to behold the King in His beauty, 
who with Thee, O Father, and Thee, O Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth, one God, world 
withoutend. Amen. Ss. 


a oh 


NOTHER illustration of the changed 
spirit of the English episcopate in deal- 
ing with their clergy, is afforded by the ac- 
tion of the Bishop of Winchester. He first 
makes a formal request to the clergy of his 
diocese'to be given an opportunity of mak- 
ing an inspection of all forms and offices used 
in their churches in addition to those of the 
Book of Common Prayer—a matter which 
we should think might best be met by a prop- 
er episcopal visitation. He then says: ‘‘In 
times of anxiety, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, our security seems to be in fall- 
ing back upon the definite observance of the 
prescribed rule and system of our Church. 
The result must be to strengthen our mutu- 
al confidence, to allay fears if they are 
groundless, and to restrain irregularities 
where such there are.” 
ei Gees 
HE vicar of a parish of working men 
found a half sovereign among the small 
change in the collection bag. From previous 
experience, he was sure that it had been 
slipped in by mistake for a sixpence, and 
that an application would soon be made for 


it, probably by some poor woman who could * 


ill afford to lose it. No such application was 
made, but after a time he heard that such a 
person had lost a gold piece. But she re- 
membered distinctly that she had placed a 
penny and nothing else in the bag. A pick- 
pocket sat next her in church on that par- 
ticular Sunday, who had just managed to 
possess himself of the gold coin when he dis- 
covered a police officer sitting immediately 
behind him. Thinking himself observed, 
and that he would certainly be arrested at 
the close of the service, he got rid of the 
evidence of his guilt by dropping it into the 
collection bag. Though he escaped notice 
on that occasion, he was subsequently ar- 
rested for other crimes, and being in jail, 
told this story to the chaplain. Thus the 
money came back to its rightful owner. 
Ae oS 
HE letter of the seventy-two London in- 
cumbents to the Bishop of London in res- 
ponse to his recent circular, was as follows: 
‘‘My Lord:—We desire to assure your lordship 
of our dutiful and loyal compliance with the 
directions contained in your lordship’s cir- 
cular, and at the same time, having regard 
to the nature of those directions, to thank 
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your lordship for having vindicated the 
character of your clergy, as priests and gen- 
tlemen, from the aspersions cast upon them 
by some members of Parliament.” This 
letter was signed by the vicars of St. Al- 
‘ban’s, Holborn, and St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, as well as by the incumbents of St. 
Ethelburga’s and St. Cuthbert’s, where the 
Kensit outrages of last spring took place. 
This ready response from those most con- 
cerned fully bears out the opinion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his convoca- 
tion speech, that the bishops would find the 
advanced clergy quite ready to meet them 
half way in any sympathetic and fatherly 
attempts they might make to place ritual 
matters upon a better footing. But we fail 
to see any indication that another section, 
accustomed to set at naught the plain direc- 
tions of the Prayer Book in an opposite di- 
rection, have any intention of taking the 
Bishop’s counsels and commands to heart. 


= 
—st — 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows 

with reference to statements recently 
made in our columns relative to the Muhlen- 
berg ancestry: 

“The record as my husband gives it to 
me—he is one of that family: There were 
three brothers, John Peter Gabriel, Freder- 
ick Augustus, and Henry Ernest (the latter, 
in the German family record, reads Gott- 
hhielf, Heinrich Ernst), Our Dr. Muhlen- 
berg, the Rev. Wm. Augustus, was grand- 
son of Frederick Augustus. The Rev. Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg, of Reading, 
Pa., has the entire record, and can always 
give the fullest particulars concerning any 
member of his noted family. 

EEt. Gis 

HE parish of Ufford, Woodbridge, says 
the Church Review, was lately ‘‘attacked,” 
as the local paper put it, by the Cycle Mis- 
sion, 7. ¢., a party of young Wesleyan preach- 
ers with their young lady friends. The rec- 
‘tor, on his daily rounds among his people, 
was amused by the question of a perplexed 
‘old lady who had been reading about the 
second coming of Christ: ‘‘I see, sir, before 
‘Christ comes, Antichrist must first come. 
Do you think those people on bicycles is 

Antichrist?” 

al eae 

LADY in Philadelphia, says a corre- 
spondent of The Public Ledger, possesses 
-an English Prayer Book of the year 1634, 
which isin a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, the gold embossment on the brown 
-calf binding being still untarnished. It 
‘contains a dedicatory epistle to Prince 
Charles, Prince of Wales, and it seems in- 
tended for private, rather than public, 
use. The following is an extract from ‘‘A 
prayer to be used before taking of Phys- 
icke”: ‘‘And now,O Lord, in this my ne- 
ceffity, I have, according to thine ordinance, 
fent for thy fervant (the Phyfitian), who 
hath prepared for me this Phyficke, which I 
receiue as means fent from thy Fatherly 
hand; I befeech thee, therefore, that, as by 
thy bleffing on a lumpe of dry figs, thou didst 
heale Ezechias fore, that he recouered; and 
by feuen times washing in the riuer of Jor- 
dan didft cleanfe Namam, the Syrian, of his 
Leprofie; and diddeft reftore the man that 
was blind from his birth by annointing the 
eyes with clay and his fpittle, and fending 
him to wafh in the poole of Siloam; and by 
touching the hand of Peter’s wiues Mother, 
diddeft cure her of her feauer; and diddeft 
reftore the Woman that touched the hemme 
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of thy Garment from her bloody iffue: So it 
would pleafe thee of thine infinite goodnetfe 
and mercy to fanctifie this phyficke to my 
vie, and to giue fuch a bleffing vnto it, that 
it may (if it bee thy will and pleafure) re- 
moue this, my fickneffe and paine and re- 
ftore mee te health and ftreneth againe.”’ 
=a ee 
RECRUIT, being asked why he ob- 
jected to attend Church parade, said he 
had no religion, and couldn’t make up his 
mind on the subject. ‘‘Serjeant-major!” 
said the officer, ‘‘this man every Sunday 
until further orders will parade with the 
Roman Catholics at 9; on return of the party 
he will fall in with the Church of England 
at 10:15; and he will be back in time for the 
Wesleyan parade at 11:30. He will thus 
have every opportunity given him of select- 
ing a religion.” ‘ 
ES ee 
HE Anglican Communion embraces all 
Christians in full communion with the 
Church of England, and so is composed of 
the following parts: The Church of Eng- 
land, 38 bishops, 24,000 other clergymen; 
the Church of the United States, 61 bishops, 
3,000 other clergymen; the Church of Ire- 
land, 13 bishops, 1,807 other clergymen; the 
Church in Canada, 24 bishops, 1,300 other 
clergymen; the Church in Asia, 13 bishops, 
713 other clergymen; the Church in Africa, 
13 bishops, 350 other clergymen; the Church 
in Australia, 21 bishops, 269 other clergy- 
men; the Church in Scotland, 7 bishops, 280 
other clergymen, and scattered dioceses, 
9 bishops, 120 otherclergymen. Total bish- 
ops, 189; total clergymen, 32,729.—Church 
Chronicle. 
So 
HE following advertisement is from The 
“Reading Mer ury, of 1753: 

‘‘A clergyman to assist in the care of a 
church in a large town, with easy duty, and 
a salary of above £50 per annum, besides 
many perquisites. Signing testimoniums 
being the aversion of the conscientious, 
none will be required or given, but time will 
be allowed him for trial, and no pains will 
be spared for his improvement. He must 
be zealously affected to the present govern- 
ment, and never forsake his principles, 
singular in his morals, sober, and abstemi- 
ous, grave in his dress and deportment, 
choice in his company, and exemplary in 
his conversation. He must be of superior 
abilities, studious, and careful in the em- 
ployment of time, a lover of fiddling, but no 
dancer. He shall be kindly entertained, 
introduced to the best of company, calmly 
admonished, and upon all occasions treated 
with humanity and respect.” 


ee 
The Boys in Blue at Honolulu 
BY SERENO E. BISHOP, D. D. 


OR two weeks we had been in preparation 

to meet the coming troops with such 
welcome as we could make for them with 
warm hearts and liberal hands, while they 
should tarry for a day’s rest, and for sup- 
plies, and the indispensable coal. Six thou- 
sand dollars was promptly subscribed for ex- 
penses of entertainment, and a committee 
of one hundred appointed to act. Word 
once came by cable to New Zealand, and 
thence hither, that the ships were all being 
sent by without calling. We knew that 
could hardly beso. They were obliged to 
come to Honolulu, at least for coal. Last 
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Wednesday afternoon, June Ist, the three 
troop-ships were signaled in the distance. 
Toward night they swept in line around our 
sentinel crater, Diamond Head. Two 
steamers, crowded with our citizens, met 
them off the harbor, escorted by a fleet of 
steam-launches and sailboats. The trans- 
ports were black with troops. Under strict 
orders, they at first repressed all response 
to our eager cheers. But soon General An- 
derson gave way, and the thundering cheers 
of the boys in blue burst out in answer to 


ours. 
There first swung grandly into our snug 


harbor, the great ‘‘City of Peking,” with 
her 1,000 soldiers, then the ‘‘Australia,” 
with 800, and the ‘‘City of Sydney,” with 
700. As each ship in turn swept toward her 
wharf, she was greeted by an uproarious sa- 
lute from the howling sirens of the United 
States cruisers, the ‘‘Charleston” and the 
“Bennington,” a long discord of unearthly 
cries. Along the water-front, the wharves 
were crowded with a jam of cheering peo- 
ple. The enthusiasm effervesced. Some of 
our people had boys of their own families 
on board, and could exchange speech be- 
tween deck and wharf. President Dole 
found a nephew whom he took home. That 
was anexception. No other privates landed 
that night, although the commissioned offi- 
cers made half a nightof it with our Nation- 
al Guards on shore. Coaling began atonce. 

It was not until the next morning that we 
fairly met the boysin blue. Between eight 
and nine o’clock, battalions of them began 
to march up-street. They were let loose in 
the middle of the town for the day, and we 
began to fraternize with them. And what 
nice fellows they were! Roughly dressed 
in their soiled uniforms, with the grime of 
their crowded steerages upon them, their 
fine faces shone through it all, and with 
their cheerful, intelligent speech revealed 
their noble natures and high breeding. For 
one, I had felt apprehensive of disorder, 
3ince our ten large saloons had been left un- 
closed. I had supposed that a considerable 
proportion of the men would have come 
from the rougher elements of society, gath- 
ered from the woods and mines of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, and from the streets of San 
Francisco. But these boys were not at all 
of that kind. They were self-respecting 
gentlemen, young men whom one could 
gladly receive into his family circle. 

Here were two thousand strangers turned 
out upon the town, with perfect liberty for 
ten hours. They tramped over city and 
country, ate mangoes and bananas to reple- 
tion, crowded reading-rooms and the govern- 
ment buildings. The two legislative halls 
were surrendered to them to write letters at 
the desks, on the legislative stationery. 
More than half the boys took the free rides 
provided for them on the tram-cars for four 
miles to the splendid white sand-beach at 
Waikiki, where they reveled in the surf. 
And all day there was not a trace of disor- 
der. Not one was seen intoxicated. The 
police had absolutely nothing to do, accus- 
tomed as they are tothe drunken brawls of 
the men-of-war’s men on liberty. At night- 
fall every man was aboard ship, with scarce- 
ly a single late straggler to be searched 
for. These were regiments from Oregon 
and California. I do not know what sort of 
boys are rallying to the flag in your Atlan- 
tic States, but when our Pacific States send 
out such material as these choice regiments, 
no fear need be felt for the future of the Pa- 
citic coast. Those States are evidently over- 
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flowing with the noblest elements of Ameri- 
can manhood, 

There were many grand, stalwart forms 
among these men, and many faces of the fin- 
eat types. The companies abounded in men of 
education and culture, drawn into the ranks 
by the ardor of patriotism. I metone large 
group from Stanford University, with lead- 
ing college athletes among them. i heard 
of another set from the Berkeley University. 
In the ranks were even professors of lan- 
guage and science from colieges. One 
bright young man admitted to a lady that 
he was professor of Greek and Sanskrit in 
an Oregon college. Perhaps he will start a 
university in Luzon. There were numbers 
of skilled engineers and electricians, news- 
paper men, young lawyers, with clerks and 
salesmen who had left high salaries to fight 
for their country. There were many earn- 

-est, working Christians, and bright, sympa- 

thetic chaplains. One young man carried 
a well-worn Bible, which had gone with his 
grandfather through the Mexican War, and 
with his father through the Civil War! 

Friday, June 3d, was ‘‘the great day of 
the feast.” From an early hour the kind 
men and women of tbe city were spreading 
long tables under the trees in the spacious 
grounds of the Executive Building—the 
furmer palace. There were chairs, plates, 
knives, forks, cups, and spoons for every 
person in the regiments. We citizens, ad- 
mitted by special passes, were there by the 
thousand, as lookers-on and helpers. By ten, 
the long columns of fours came marching in 
to stations around the building. ‘When all 
had arrived, they were marched by compa- 
nies and seated at the various tables. Sev- 
eral hundred young ladies actively waited 
on them, with men’s arms to aid in the 
heavier work. Two thousand four hun- 
dred boys were seated at the tables. The 
eatables were in profusion, of solid and 
satisfying kind. There was a ton of ham 
sandwiches, another ton of potato salad, 
roast meats in abundance, with unlimited 
supplies of bananas, mangoes, and pineap- 
ples. There were one thousand dozen of 
sodas on ice. Five hundred gallons of hot 
coffee were consumed,» such coffee (pure 
Hawaiian), scientifically brewed, as few of 
the boys had known the taste of. 

They had-not ventured to expect so pro- 
fuse a feasting. After the ill-organized 
cuisine of the ship, it was a veritable ban- 
quet. They ate and drank to repletion, and 
came again and again, the tables being 
kept up through the day. On the ships they 
had been getting two meals a day, mainly 
hardtack, beans, and salt meats, witb poor 
tea and coffee. They verea hungry crowd, 
and well improved their grand opportunity. 
It was a comfort to see them eat. Fusil- 
lades of hand-clapping took the place of 
“saying grace” as they sat down to the load- 
ed tables, while rousing cheers und college 
yells went for ‘‘viving of thanks.” 

Meanwhile, our people were everywhere 
scraping acquaintances with the boys. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dole and groups of leading citi- 
zens held general levee under tbe trees. 
Kodaks and cameras were busily plied, both 
by visitors and citizens. After eating, the 
boys again swarmed into the Executive 
Building, and through all the afternoon 
crowded the public rooms with eager letter- 
writers. Paper, envelopes, and postage were 
entirely free. The boys were delighted to 
use the paper with House and Senate head- 
ings. Altogether 7,200 soldiers’ letters were 
gathered and mailed by the employes of 
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the building. The five-cent stamps of the 
Foreign Office were used, with the head of 
Thurston, Mr. Cleveland's persona non grata. 
Philatelists, please notice that Thurston 
stamps are rare. We do not believe that 
any of the 7,200 letters disparage us. Many 
more letters were written at other places, 
especially at the Y. M.C. A. rooms. 

At early hours on Saturday, the 4th, the 
cruiser ‘‘Charleston,” with the three trans- 
ports, sailed westward. May the Father’s 
hand guide and keep these precious young 
men, and His rich grace minister to them 
amid battle hail or wasting pestilence, 
that their faith and valor fail them not. 
Probably by the time this letter reaches 
you, their arrival at Manila will have been 
cabled to you from the other side. We are 
looking for the arrival of five transports 
next week, with 4,500 more.—The Independ- 
ent. 

aS ys 
The Work of a Prison Chaplain 


BY THE REV. CYRUS MENDENHALL 


A FEW years ago a member of a legisla- 
tive committee appointed to visit penal 
institutions expressed surprise that there 
should be a chaplain, and wondered what 
his work could be. Many have asked the 
writer the same question. Perhaps some of 
the readers of THE LIVING CHURCH may be 
interested in a short answer to such a query. 

His duties are various, and micht be clas- 
sified under the head of spiritual and tem- 
poral, Suppose we take up the last first. 

He is the head of a department; the 
Ionia State Reformatory has two clerks, one 
official and not a prisoner, the other a com- 
petent inmate who is ‘‘doing time.” 

All men on entering the institution are 
recorded in the chaplain’s office. A record 
of hisantecedents, his habits, education, na- 
tivity, etc., besides information as to whom 
we shall notify in case of illness or accident. 
He is also entered in a book showing date of 
sentence, length of term, ward and cell in 
which he shall be locked, and place of labor 
assignment. If he brought in some money 
or stamps, a ledger account will be opened 
with him. He is now instructed in the rules 
and regulations governing inmates of the 
prison, and finally turned over to other de- 
partments. All correspondence sent out or 
received by inmates is read in this office. 
All papers and mail packages are carefully 
inspected. The average of all classes of 


mail matter so disposed of monthly is 7,000 - 


pieces. A man may write twice per month, 
once at the expense of the State for post- 
age, and once at his own expense, the State 
furnishing paper and envelopes on both 
writing days. In extraordinary cases the 
chaplain may permit an extra letter. 

Applications for pardon are made out in 
this department, instruction given as to pro- 
cedure, and correspondence answered per- 
taining thereto. Many letters of inquiry 
come to us, and for our prisoners we are in 
some sense a bureau of information. 

Now as to the spiritual work. Here is a 
great field, and an opening for unlimited la- 
bor. On Sunday morning at 10:30, the men 
‘line up” to chapel; all must attend unless 
excused by the physician. The sermon is 
pointed, plain, and practical. The singing 
by inmate choir is fine, and generally there 
is a good orchestra. The service is made 
up from the Morning Prayer of our Common 
Prayer Book. Each man receives a card on 
entering the chapel, containing the form 
used. The responses are good, and all enjoy 
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the privilege of having a part in the devo- 
tion of the hour. No man ever had a more 
attentive audience than that which sits be- 
fore the chaplain. Sunday, at 2 o’clock 
P. M., a teachers’ meeting is held, and the 
lesson studied for use at 2:30, when the Sun- 
day school convenes. These teachers are 
inmates, thirteen or fourteen in number, 
who command the respect of their classes, 
and are competent to instruct their charges. 
On Friday evenings we hold a service, at- 
tended by about 175 men, being a few more 
than attend Sunday school. At this service 
we use the Prayer Book. The chaplain de- 
livers a short address or lecture, after 
which the men have an opportunity to take 
part. The singing is spirited and enjoyed 
by all. ; 

The attendance at Sunday school and on 
Friday evening isa privilege. Each man is. 
recommended by his keeper, and may attend 
so long as his conduct is good. Many cell 
visits are made (thousands yearly), and in 
numerous cases private interviews are held 
in the office. 

The hospital receives due attention, and 
every day we are brought in personal con- 
tact with the men. They come to the chap- 
lain for advice on every conceivable subject. 
Always have I found them polite, and ready 
to help out in the services or in any enter- 
tainment we may give. There are many 
sad things learned and seen. A _ notice 
comes of the death of a wife or mother, a 
sister, a child; the man must be told. 

Such things come with double force under: 
the circumstances, and the strongest men 
break down like children. Many a tear falls 
when at the gate father, mother, or wife: 
says good-by to the one who is still loved, 
though sinful. The hopefulness of mothers, 
the loyalty of wives and sisters, are profound- 
ly pathetic. Letters from home are freight- 
ed with love and full of good advice. 

These men and boys, many richly deserv-- 
ing all the punishment they get, yet have 
hearts. 

Some religious instruction has been re- 
ceived by most of the men in this reforma-- 
tory. How many reform, is hard to tell. 
Some return here or are sent elsewhere. In 
some instances they have been unfortunate, 
in the greater number so returned they 
have come back because of incorrigibility or: 
weakness. A great many we never hear of 
again, and doubtless they have become good 
citizens. 

Each day a tabulated report of work done 
in the department is turned in to the war- 
den. Biennially a report covering every de-- 
tail is made to the Board of Control. Give 
us a kindly thought, and remember the peti-. 
tion beseeching the good Lord ‘‘to show 
pity upon all prisoners and captives.”’ 

State Reformatory, Ionia, Mich. 

ae pee 
A Miracle Explained 


(¢7] DINNA ken, sir,” said an intelligent. 
Scotchman to a comrade very rever- 
ently, ‘‘what God may do, or what He winna. 
do, but I regard a miracle to be a violation 
o’ the law o’ nature. There is no violation 
o’ the law o’ God that I ken 0’, save the 
wicked actions 0’ wicked men. I regard a. 
miracle as such an interference wi’ the es- 
tablished course 0’ things as infallibly shows 
us the presence and action o’ the supernat- 
ural power. What o'clock is it wi’ you, sir, 
if you please?” turning to his companion. 
“Tt is half-past twelve exactly, Green- 
wich time,” replied the latter.. 
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“Well, sir,” said the Scot, pulling a huge 
old timepiece from his own pocket, ‘‘it is 
one o'clock wi’ me; I generally keep my 
watch a bit forrit (a little forward). But I 
may hae a special reason the noo for set- 
ting my watch by the railway, and so, ye 
see, ’m turning the hands on’t round. Noo, 
wad ye say that I had violated the laws o’ 
the watch? True,I hae done what watch- 
dom wi a’ its laws could na hae done for it- 
sel’; but I hae done violence to nane o’ its 
laws.- Ma action is only interference o’ a 
superior intelligence for a suitable end, but 
I hae suspended nae law. Well, then, in- 
stead 0’ the watch, say the universe; in- 
stead o’ moving the hands, say God acting 
worthily 0’ himself, and we hae a’ that I 
contend for in a miracle: that is, the un- 
questionable presence o’ the Almighty hand 
working the Divine Will.” 


ae ye 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Broom of the War God. A Novel. By Henry 

Noel Brailsford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Price, $1.25. 

The Broom of the War God is a vivid, careful, 
and painstaking story of the Greek and Turkish 
war recently ended. The romance is founded 
upon facts drawn from the personal experiences 
of the writer who fought for the Greeks as a 
volunteer in the Foreign Legation. The read- 
er’s first and last impression of this series of 
pictures of the hopeless struggle, whose disas- 
ters the author clearly shows to be due to Greek 
incompetence, is that these tragic and pathetic 
scenes are real, so faithful are Mr. Brailsford’s 
photographs of actors and events. The bad be- 
havior of the Greek troops, the incompetence of 
the officers, and the blameable attitude of the 
King and the Crown Prince, are here graphical- 
ly depicted and their causes explained. In the 
notes appended to the book, is a quotation from 
an interview with the Crown Prince, published 
in the Acropolis: ‘I need hardly tell you,” 
said the Prince, ‘that when I went to Thessa- 
ly, I did not believe that we were really going 
to war.”? ‘It was a gigantic game of bluff,” ex- 
plains the novelist—‘‘an appeal,not to arms, but 
to the nerves of an overdrilled Europe.’’ Aside 
from history, the book has valueasa fine tale of 
fighting and adventure. There are picturesque 
incidents and life-like sketches of fighters and 
free lances of all nations, and one Greek hero— 
Varatari—‘'the only victor sent from Greece to 
join the ancient heroes.”’ 


The Lion of Janina, or the Last Days of the Janis- 
saries. A Turkish Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

It is said of Ali Pasha of Janina, the hero of 
this Turkish story, that he is “the most pictur- 
esque monster to be met with in the entire 
course of Turkish history.’’ One understands 
the Turk better after reading this and others of 
the peculiar group of Turkish stories—five in 
all—created by the veteran novelist, Jokai. 
The present story first appeared forty-five years 
ago; but, as it belongs to the author’s best pe- 
riod, and as its brilliant painting of the good 
and bad qualities of the Turk is applicable to 
the modern type of that race, it is still timely. 
The reader may gather from its pages a knowl- 
edge of the Turkish Empire; of the tremendous 
power exercised by the Pashas in its distant 
parts; and of the part played by the famous 
Janissaries. Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translation is 
excellent, enabling one to appreciate Jokai’s 
skill in depicting the character and achieve- 
ments of a typical Turkish pasha, one who was 
“as fond of roses as of blood.’’ For the latter 
reason, it is not a book for the young. 


Thirty Strange Stories. By H. G. Wells. 
York: Harper & Brother. Price, $1.50. 
Those who have read Mr. Wells, popular and 

ingenious scientific romance, ‘‘'The War of the 

Worlds,’? may be unprepared for his changed 

style in this book of short stories. The former 


New 
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competes with—many readers contend, excels— 
Jules Verne’s best work; the latter reminds one 
of Edgar Allen Poe’s prose tales. The new vol- 
ume is accurately named; there are just thirty 
stories, and they are strange—even to the point 
of being uncanny and even hideous, some of 
them. An instance in point is the ghost story 
of “The Red Room,” or the horrid tale of 
“Pollock and the Parroh Man,” or ‘‘A Moth 
(Genus Unknown).’’? The book serves no par- 
ticular end, except to entertain by its weird- 
ness and originality of invention. It should be 
kept out of the way of nervous or timid people 
and all children. Even to the hardened reader 
of mature years, it is not recommended for bed- 
time reading. Still,it is undeniably clever 
work, and as such will be enjoyed by discrimi- 
nating readers with good nerves. 


Moriah’s Mourning. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
This is a collection of thirteen short sketches, 

most of which have already appeared inthe 
Editor's Drawer of Harper’s Magazine. Their 
purpose is to amuse and entertain, through the 
medium of light and humorous character draw- 
ing, principally of types encountered in modern 
plantation life in the South. Most of the sto- 
ries are cast in the dialect form, though this is 
not invariably adopted. The last sketch of the 
book, ‘‘A Minor Chord,” supplies a note of 
pathos, contrasting with the tone of comedy 
prevailing through the preceding pages. 


The Sack of Monte Carlo. An Adventure of To- 
day. By Walter Trith. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This is a frankly impossible, but amusing, 
story of how a party of Eng’ishmen sailina 
yacht to Monte Carlo, and make a raid upon the 
tables there—all for a strictly ethical purpose— 
as gravely explained by the projector of the 
daring enterprise. The book is adapted to 
lighten a weary hour of travel, or beguile a 
worker into a relayed mood. The apparent se- 
riousness of the story, with its flashes of dry 
humor, makes it readable under the conditions 
named. ? 
Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles F. 

Johnson. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 80c. 

Prof Johnson, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
has followed his admirable first book, ‘‘English 
Words,”’ by an equally interesting one on ‘'The 
Elements of Literary Criticism.”’ It is the out- 
growth of talks with his students in literature, 
and is especially intended for learners. There 
are seven chapters beside the general intro- 
ductions, all of them being suggestive rather 
than judicial in tone. The book is likely to do 
what the author hopes—‘‘interest and stimulate 
young people in literary study.” 


Opinions of the Press 


The Presbyterian Banner 

Our WipenInG Destiny.—There are dangers 
lurking in our new destiny. One is the grave 
danger of becoming intoxicated with a sense of 
power and pride; of thinking we are sent to cor- 
rect all the evils in the world with a violent 
hand; of meddling to our hurt; of becoming pre- 
sumptuous in international politics, and rudely 
offending the pride of other nations; of getting 
the war spirit into our blood and wanting to 
fight at every provocation; of feeling our power 
and watching for a chance to prove it. Some 
such spirit has displayed itself, and we need to 
restrain and rebuke it as wrong and ruinous. 
Such pride goeth before a fall. We need to bear 
our new responsibility with profound humility, 
and exercise it with self-control and wisdom. 
Another danger is that our pure purposes may 
become tinged and tainted with the unholy am- 
bition of national aggrandizement and greed. 
We have criticised other nations too long and 
too severely to engage in this business. In help- 
ing Cuba out of the pit of Spanish rapacity, we 
must not fall into the same pit ourselves. The 
spirit that has cursed Spain would also ruin us. 
There are other dangers growing out of our in- 
experience in governing distant connections and 
in conducting international affairs, but we will 
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doubtless develop our ability along colonial and 
diplomatic lines as we go forward. Our widen- 
ing destiny will be our national education, and 
as our day is, so shall our strength be. Respon- 
sibility abroad will discipline us at home. Sol- 
idarity, then, and not isolation, will be the 
growing fact of the future. The world needs 
us and we need the world. When we were a 
child among the nations, we spake as a child, 
we understood as a child, we thought as a child; 
but now that we are become a man, we should 
put away childish things. This growing respon- 
sibility may well sober us, and come upon us 
with fear and trembling, but we should take it 
up in obedience to the God of nations. ‘‘Thou 
hast increased the nation, O Lord, Thou hast in- 
creased the nation; Thou art gloritied; Thou 
hadst removed it far unto all the ends of the 
earth.” 
The Chur hman 

Missions THE Trest.—‘*No one has a right to 
be called a Christian who doth not do somewhat 
in his station toward the discharge of this trust 
(the stewardship of the Faith in behalf of 
others)’? are the measured words of Bishop 
Butler. Bishop Westcott declares that ‘tFor- 
eign missions proclaim a living Saviour and 
King of allmen. Foreign missions vindicate for 
the Church the energy of a divine life.’ The 
test of our right to be called Christians is the 
discharge of this trust in behalf of others. Ap- 
ply the test. Are we discharging the trust? Is 
it possible to know Christ, and not impart that 
blessed knowledge to others? ‘‘Foreign missions 
proclaim a living Saviour.’? Where is the evi- 
dence of our proclamation? Let individual, par- 
ish, diocese, nation, reply. ‘‘Foreign missions 
vindicate the energy of a divine life.”” Where 
is this Church vindicating that energy? Let 
the thousands of parishes, and tens of thousands 
of individuals, who gave neither themselves nor 
their money, make reply. Let the parishes 
that gave hundreds out of incomes of tens and 
even hundreds of thousands, make reply. Let 
the day laborer who gave nothing, and the mill- 
jonaire who gave nothing, or next to nothing, 
make reply. Let every member of this Historic 
Church, with all its divine privileges and awful 
responsibilities, make honest reply. ‘‘How shall 
they hear without a preacher, and how shall 
they preach except they be sent?’ It is the 
living issue—it always has been, it always will 
be—this ‘‘stewardship of the Faith for others.”’ 
It is the only salvatioi from individualism, pa- 
rochialism, diocesanism, and nationalism, all of 
which mean selfishness, individual or corporate, 
and selfishness is that covetousness which is 
idolatry. 

The Outlook 

Rest In Growtn.—All things are in motion; 
science tells us that the stability of matter is 
only apparent, and that what seems to be im- 
movably solid is in inconceivably rapid motion. 
Is there, then, uo rest for the soul which longs 
for certainty, repose, and unshaken founda: 
tions? There is the only true rest: rest in 
growth. The stable and unchanging element in 
this world is not in the things which God has 
made; it is in God’s character and purpose. 
That which gives a great life unity is not fixity 
of policy, but fixity of principle. The unity of 
such a life as Mr. Gladstone’s is to be sought 
for, not in rigid adherence to the theories of 
politics with which it set out, but in unshaken 
loyalty to what the man believed to be the Will 
of God in the government of men. The highest 
consistency is found in continuity of growth, 
not in maintaining an unchanged position. In 
like manner, the enduring element in this chang- 
ing life is to be found in the quest of the soul, 
not in the permanence of its habitations. The 
line of expansion, growth, aspiration, is the line 
of light through all the darkness and mystery 
of mutation. That which reveals the greatness 


of the race is its inability to find rest in any 
habitations which it builds for itself; it has an- 
other home, and to that home it travels; often 
with weary and halting step, but with a divine 
instinct in its heart. The bird rests at a dizzy 
height on even wing; and thesame rest is offered 
to the spirit of man; for God made the air as 
weilas the earth, and the only safety for the 
soul is in movement towards Him. 
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God Speed Them on Their Way 


BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 


Our soldiers pass, and hearts are sad to-day; 
The mothers weep, the wives and children stand * 
To cheer their dearest, best, a gallant band. 
God speed them on their way! 


Each heart is moved, and lips that seldom pray 
Are asking blessings now on those we love, 
While stars and stripes are floating far above. 

God speed them on their way! 


Above the strife of earth, the battle fray, 
Fternal love abides, the victory 
Is thine to give, our armies cry to thee! 
God speed them on their way! 


The Sacrifice of Onnontague 


RE-PRINTED FROM Girls’ Friendly Magazine 

UTUMN came down on the lakes of Can- 

ada. The hunter’s summer was almost 
drawing to an end; the wolves began to 
howl round the straggling farms that were 
pushed out to the very skirts of the forest. 
‘The air was bracing; the sun shone pleas- 
antly warm on the sheltered sides of wall or 
wood; but every now and then a gray dull 
evening spread a mass of clouds over the 
sky,and the Indians knew that the winter was 
very near at hand. At Sault S. Louis the 
good fathers of the mission were setting 
things in trim for the hard weather; the 
late lay came in by the bateaux. Billets 
were sawn and cleft, and stacked in the 
wood-house; snow shoes were looked up, and 
muskets put in order; and the last file of 
newspapers from Europe, that could be re- 
ceived that year, had come to hand. Two 
of the fathers, as they walked out, were 
very busy in discussing the news; how the 
English fleets had been everywhere unsuc- 
cessful; how those that held for King James 
in England were murdered by packed juries 
and the influence of the court; how Gibral- 
tar had been bombarded, etc. 

‘‘How the settlement grows!” cried Father 
Le Blanc, as he and his companion stopped 
before the last new house, a wooden erec- 
tion, with its barn close at hand, and its 
trim garden of autumn roses and the latest 
hollyhocks, and the five or six maples that 
half sheltered it from the village road. 

“Yes,” returned Father Du Halde. “I 
can remember when this was all wild forest, 
and now, here we are, a little Christian 
town in the middle of a savage region; I 
wish, though, that we could protect our poor 
Indians betterfrom the Iroquois. I am afraid 
that we shall find all these palisades and 
ditches a very poor defense,some one of these 
days, against the savages. What! Marga- 
ret!” he continued, as an Jndian woman, 
carrying her child slung at her back, came 
from the cottage, “‘is it not rather late for 
you to be leaving the fort?” 

“Tam but going, your reverence,” replied 
Margaret, ‘‘to our hayfield yonder; the hay 
is not quite all in, and the winter is very 
-close.”’ ; 

‘God be with you, then, my daughter,” 
said Father Le Blanc; and the two priests 
went back to the mansion house. 

Margaret Garongonas—for that was her 
name—took her way out by the wicket of 
the settlement fence, and passed on towards 
the field of which she had spoken; it lay 
about three-quarters of a mile from Sault. 
The sun was getting low; the shadows were 
losing shape in their increased length; the 
western sky put on a green hue, like the 
sea, only a sea of peace instead of a sea of 


trouble. Everything around—the decay, 
the beauty, and the quiet—led on the heart 
to think of that autumn which closes in the 
grave, and that winter which will end at 
the resurrection. 


Margaret had received Baptism when she 
was just thirteen. She was an Iroquois by 
birth, one of that great and fierce nation 
which then lorded it over the wilds of Can- 
ada, and has long since been swept off by 
Christian swords, and Christian rifles, and 
Christian fire-water. She had heard of the 


of the missionaries, and she, with twenty or 
thirty others, had taken refuge at Sault, 
where they might serve God in peace. 
Many times the chiefs had summoned back 
the fugitives; one or two had been taken 
prisoners, and had made good the stories of 
old martyrdoms. The name of Stephen 
Ganonokoa,* the proto-martyr of Canada, 
was like a household word in the mouths of 
the Christians. But such things had taken 
place in the winter, or in the uttermost 
depths of the woods; the Iroquois never 
ventured in the daytime near the fortress, 
and women and children passed through the 
home fields and about the neighboring 
copses without danger and without fear. 
But now, as Margaret went on, there came 
over her a feeling which she had never 
known before. She thought of her hus- 
band and four young children (she was her- 
self only twenty-four) with an intensity of 
love, such as we feel for those dear ones 
from whom we are separated by seas and 
mountains, and have no hope of soon seeing 
again; she felt as if a gulf had suddenly 
come between them-—how terrible a gulf— 
how tremendous, and yet how glorious a 
sea—she then did not know. If it isa joy 
that is beyond the name of joy to reach the 
other shore, it is a terror that we cannot 
understand to come down to the Red Sea of 
martyrdom. 


There was a copse that stood out by the 
side of the field path along which Margaret 
had to pass. One larch, like a brave war- 
rior, placed himself a little beyond his com- 
panions, and contrasted his green leaves 
with the blaze of their October colors. 
Here Margaret’s children had often played 
in the long summer evenings, and here they 
had madechains of wild flowers; they had 
watched the sun glimmering between the 
leaves, as it sunk lower and lower; they had 
lingered in the twilight till the mission bell 
gave notice that the fence wicket was about 
to be shut, and that the settlers must return 
home. But they were no children who now 
occupied the little wood, and it was in no 
sport that they were crouching down be- 
hind the thick twigs of raspberry bushes. 
Hour after hour, by day and by night, six 
Iroquois had been out on their expedition. 
They were fully determined to make an ex- 
ample of some Christian Indian, that others 
might fear to forsake tre worship of their 
forefathers; and as Margaret was the daugh- 
ter of a chief, she was the best prize they 
could seek; whilst, since she was a woman, 
they thought that there might be some 
chance of her apostasy. At night they had 
prowled, like wild beasts, round the fence 
of the mission; by day they had been hid in 
the woods, noting every one that came out 


work in the fields, and stiil disappointed of 
the one weak woman they came to take. 
Now she was coming straight towards them; 


* He suffered at Onnontague in 1690, 


true Faith in one of the summer excursions 


at the wicket, watching where they{went to 


except for her child, she was alone. It was 
evening; nearer than the fort, the Indians 
knew well, there was not a soul. Their 
prey, unless the God of the white man 
should work a miracle, was certain. 

‘‘As the Lord liveth, there is but a step 
betwixt me and death.” Truly might Marga- 
ret have said so, as every moment brought 
her nearer to the copse; but she passed 
the larch—she went by the sycamore that 
stood next it—and at the same moment the 
bell of the mission chapel rang out the Ang- 


elus. Even as she was listening to its tones, © 


an arm was thrown round her mouth—four 
or five strong men were tying her hands and 
feet—one had seized her child; she was the 
prisoner of the Iroquois. 

There were sad hearts and strong fears at 
the mission house that night. Margaret’s 
husband was on a hunting expedition, but 
about half-past eight little Stephen, her 
eldest child, came vp to inquire if any one 
could tell him what had become of his moth- 
er. The fathers were just sitting down to 
supper; they went out tohim directly. She 
had never come home since she went forth 
at sunset. No one could guess where she 
was;she had promised to be backin half an 
hour. 

The priests looked at each other. ‘‘Run 
down, my man,” said Father Du Halde, ‘‘to 
old Alice, and ask her to come up to me di- 
rectly. I am afraid,” said he, ‘“‘terribly 
afraid, that she must have been carried off. 
Isaw her go out, and gave hera warning 
against being late. What isto be doue?”’ 

‘We must get two or three of the Indi- 
ans,” replied Father Le Blane, ‘'and follow 
her down to the hay field. But it could not 
have happened more unfortunately; hardly 
aman has returned from the hunting, and 
it will never do to leave the village to wom- 
en.” 

Old Alice came up. ‘‘Go down, Alice,” 
said Father Du Halde who was the superior, 
“to Margaret’s cottage, and stay with the 
children till we can get some news of their 
mother. She went out this evening a little 
before sunset, and has not been heard of 
since.” The old woman looked at the priest, 
as much as to tell him that she understood 
and shared all his fears; but she only said, 
as she took Stephen’s hand, ‘‘Come along 
then, my little man, I must be your mother 
to-night.” 

Half an hour after the two fathers, with 
three Indians—all that could be spared—set 
forth toward the hay field. Along the path, 
across the stepping stones over the bears’ 
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stream, past the green larch—and there the 
Indians stopped. It wasa bright moonlight 
night. They crept in softly and stealthily 
through the raspberry underwood, and were 
presently lost to hearing as well as to sight. 
The fathers stood together on the outside of 
the copse, and commended the matter and 
themselves to God. In about ten minutes 
the Indians were again by their side. 

‘“Well?” cried the superior. 

‘Red men have been here,” said the eld- 
est of the party. 

“How many?” 

‘‘Seven,” replied another. 

“Six,’’ said he that had first answered. 

What was to be done? The Indians of- 
fered to track them, but that the fathers 
would not allow. Margaret they regarded, 
so far as this world was concerned, as lost. 
The Indians would be exposed to the great- 
est danger in tracking them; if they were 
discovered, their apostasy only could pre- 
serve them from a cruel death; two were but 
newly baptized—the third was a catechu- 
men, and the fathers felt that they had no 
right to risk the souls as well as bodies of 
three, for the hope, that could scarcely be 
called a hope, of rescuing one. They dis- 
patched at once a swift runner to Montreal 
with news to the French commandant; pery 
haps, they thought, should Margaret be de- 
tained in captivity, he might have a chance 
of doing something in her behalf. 

But they had a better resource than this. 
“Tt is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
any confidence in princes.” At early serv- 
ice next morning the superior turned from 
the altar, as if about to preach, and spoke 
to the little congregation. He told them 
(what they already knew) that Margaret 
had been carried off by the Iroquois. He re- 
minded them that she might soon be called 
to contend to the death for the true Faith; 
nay, that even at that moment her conflict 
might have begun. He exhorted them to be 
earnest in prayer for her—and to believe 
that thus, and thus only, they could help 
her. ‘‘Pray,” said he, ‘‘that the wounds of 
the martyr may be more mighty than the 
weapons of the persecutor; that if she is to 
suffer on earth, she may remember that she 
is to rejoice in heaven; that every pain she 
endures here may be another jewel in her 
crown hereafter. We are here met to com- 
memorate the Sacrifice of Him that is the 
One True Martyr; call upon Him, by His 
most precious martyrdom on Mount Calva- 
ry, to give such grace to Margaret as He 
gave to Stephen and Francisca who once 
dwelt with us here, but now, as we piously 
believe, have sat down at the Marriage Sup- 
per of the Lamb!” 

Deep midnight on the forest of Onnonta- 
gue—but not the darkness nor the stillness 
of midnight. Oaks, and planes, and maples 
gird ina clearing. A blazing pine log fire is 
in the midst; volumes of pitchy smoke whirl 


up to the sky; mountain ash and oak glow |* 


purply or redly; elms stand out, a blood red 
mass, in the fiery glare; maples glean in 
their most transparent gold; while on the 
higher branches and dense tree tops of the 
forest the moon pours down its untroubled 
and heavenly light. This is our amphithea- 
tre now; this is the battlefield in which the 
Lord God of Hosts will show forth His 
might. Round the skirts of the clearing, in 
triple and quadruple rows, stand four hun- 
dred Indian warriors, each with his toma- 
hawk and hunting knife; each with the chiv- 
alrous scalping lock hanging down from his 
shaved head; each with the deer-skin coat 


and the painted face. One only, standing 
nearer to the fire, has the war eagle’s feath- 
er—and he is speaking to Margaret who 
with her hands bound tightly behind her, 
is held by two strong, tall Indians a little in 
front of him, 


‘Now,’ said the chief, in a calm, mild 
voice, more dreadful than any expression of 
passion, ‘‘now will my daughter return to the 
way of her fathers, and worship the Great 
Spirit whom they worshiped before the 
white men came over the sea?”’ 


“IT do worship the Great Spirit,” said 
Margaret, ‘‘and His only Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” 


There were none to bow at that Name 
which is exalted above every name; but the 
tall pines did it homage; and there was ‘‘the 
sound of a going” in the tops of the trees, as 
if legions of angels were hurrying to the de- 
fense of God’s faithful servant. 


“Tt is not we,” said the chief, “that kill 
my daughter; it is my daughter that kills 
herself, .by following the teaching of the 
white men. And, therefore—” 


‘““Stop,”’ cried a French captive who was 
retained as a hostage, and who stood by, a 
fettered prisoner. ‘‘Let the Indian woman 
go free, and I pledge my honor as a gentle- 
man and a Frenchman, that each chief of 
the tribe shall have a rifle and six pounds of 
powder: and that you, the Black Vulture, 
shall have twice as much.” 


“If the white man,” said the chief, with- 
out turning his head, ‘‘were to give us as 
many rifles as there are trees in the forest, 
and as many pounds of powder as they have 
leaves, it would not free the woman. Loose 
her right arm, my children, but hold her 
fast.” 


‘“You see,” said Margaret to him, ‘‘how it 
is. God be blessed; I am not afraid of death, 
though it be a cruel one; my sins have de- 
served much more. If you live to return, 
let the fathers at Sault know how I ended; 
and now pray to God to pardon me, and to 
give me courage.” 


“God forget me if I forget you, now or 
hereafter,” said the Frenchman. 

The chief seized Margaret’s right hand in 
his own, and with his sharp Indian knife 
tore one nail after another from the quick. 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘pray to your God.” 

“T will,” replied the martyr. .And mak- 
ing the sign of the Cross, she said: ‘‘In the 
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Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

‘Give me her other hand,” cried the Black 
Vulture. ‘‘Now,” he said, when he had 
wreaked his vengeance on that also—‘‘now 
pray to your God.” 

“T will,” answered the martyr again— 
“Lord Jesus, who didst not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance, call 
me to Thyself.” 

At a sign from the chief, the Indians 
leaped on their captive with loud yells, tore 
her clothes from her, struck at her with 
their knives, buffeted her, and maimed her 
with their hatchets—till, as the French by- 
stander afterwards said, it seemed a marvel 
to him that she would still breathe. But 
she did live—and was pushed into a hut. 
hard by, while her tormentors busied them- 
selves in preparing the stake. In this hut. 
lived a poor Frenchwoman, also a prisoner. 


“Courage, my sister!” she cried, as Mar- 
garet sunk down on some matting. ‘‘Cour- 
age yet a little while! It is not much more 
that you can have to endure; two hours- 
past, and you will have forgotten all. But 
is there anything that you would wish done, 
after you are in blessedness?” 


“My child,” she answered, with a faint. 
voice; ‘‘I trust that they will take its life 
rather than bring it up among themselves. 
Do what you can to save it.” 


‘‘Indeed I will,’’ said the poor woman; and 
then, seeing that Margaret had hardly the 
strength to speak, she knelt down by her 
side, and prayed quickly. 
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You would not have the heart to hear—I 
at least have not the heart to tell—what this 
servant of God had the courage to bear. 
The Indians roast their prisoners at a slow 
fire; and then, when life is plainly going, 
they set them free, bid them run, and so 
stone them to death. The French officer 
stood by the whole time; and every now and 
then he said such words as he could of com- 
fort and hope. But who, unless the Holy 
Ghost filled him with wisdom, could speak 
at such a time? 

At length Margaret gasped out, '‘Let me 
have a cup of water.” 

‘Bring it her,” said the chief. 

“No,” she continued, recollecting herself, 
“T will not have it. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
suffered thirst upon the Cross for me, and 
God forbid that I should not endure it at the 
stake for Him.” It is dreadful even to think 
of two or three such hours. But remember 
what she thinks of them now, and then you 
may. They loosed her at length, and bid 
her, as they untwisted the chains from the 
mangled and charred frame, to ‘‘run for her 


life.” 
She sank down on her knees, and said: 


‘Tord, lay not this sin to their charge!” 
And almost at the same moment a shower of 
stones ended her sufferings. 

The Frenchwoman had taken charge of 
Margaret’s child, and had hushed it off to 
sleep. Little Francisca—for that was her 
name—was nearly three years old; and while 
her mother was suffering at the stake, she 
lay in the calmest sleep of infancy, disturbed 
neither by the wild shouts of the Indians, 
nor by the fierce glare of the flames. The 
Black Vulture had desired tospare her life, 
but one of the warriors that had taken the 
prize, insisted on throwing the child into 
the same fire that had consumed her mother. 

“Atleast be thus far merciful,” pleaded 
the poor Frenchwoman. ‘‘Putthe baby out 
of its misery at once. You can but want its 


life.” 
‘‘T will destroy it,” said the Iroquois, ‘the 


way I think best.’? And rudely snatching 
up the child, he carried her towards the 
stake. Poor little Francisca, aroused from 
her sleep, and held in aniron grasp, cried 
loudly and bitterly. Still the Iroquois 
strode on; but just as he entered the circle 
of warriors, the child stretched out its 
hands in an ecstasy of eagerness—her whole 
face lighted up with a thrill of joy—and 
looking towards the tree tops she cried: 

‘“Mother! mother!” 

The Indians gazed, but they could see 
nothing more than the solemn swaying of 
the pines in the moonbeams. 

‘‘Mother! mother!” cried little Yrancisca, 
still more rapturously. ‘‘O mother, how 
beautiful you are.” 

‘My son shall not touch that child,” said 
the chief. ‘'The God of the white men will 
have it so.” 

“Give it to me,’’ said the French officer. 
‘“‘T offer for it what I offered for the life of 
-its mother, now a saint in heaven.” 


They held a short council, and the offer 
was accepted. And Francisca lived to un- 
derstand how near and dear an interest she 
bad in that verse, ‘‘The noble army of 
martyrs praise Thee!’’— Neale’s Lent Legends. 
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The markets which are likely to be opened in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico to American producers 
and manufacturers, are the subject of much at- 
tention and inquiry jus; now. Large numbers 
of letters reach the Treasury Department and 
Bureau of Statistics asking for information re- 
garding the class of articles imported into 
those islands, and the countries which have been 
supplying these articles. Thisinformation will 
be given in elaborate form in the next monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Statistics, the 
Summary of Finance and Commerce, and will show 
that Cuba has been, under normal conditions, 
buying annually about 25 million dollars worth 
of goods from Spain, about four million dollars 
worth from Great Britain, less than a million 
dollars worth from France, and less thana mil- 
lion dollars worth from Germany, while from 
the United States her purchases have ranged 
from eight to 24 million dollars in value. The 
imports into Cuba have been of course light dur- 
ing the past year or more, and a fair estimate of 
her purchases can only be obtained by examina- 
tion of the figures of the year 1896, or earlier 
years. 

The imports into Cuba and Puerto Rico from 
Germany in 1892 amounted to 6,020,000 marks, 
the value of a mark being 23 8-10 cents; in 1893 
it dropped to 5,005.000 marks ;ia 1894,to 3,810,000; 
in 1895 to 3,330,000 marks; and in 1896, 4,503,000 
marks. The largest item in these imports from 
Germany was iron and manufactures of iron, 
which in 1896 formed nearly one-third of the to- 
tal exports from Germany into Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. 

From France the importations into Cuba and 
Puerto Rico amounted to 5,277,690 francs in 1893, 
the franc being valued at 19 3-10 cents; 3,747.695 
in 1894, 2,799,832 in 1895, and 1,713,880 in 1896. 
The largest item among these imports into Cuba 
and Puerto Rico from France was jewelry and 
fancy articles,which formed nearly one-third of 
the total. the next largest being textiles of wool, 
133,753 francs, and prepared medicines, 111,234 
francs. 

The imports into Cuba and Puerto Rico from 
the United Kingdom were valued at 1,478,171 
pounds sterling in 1892; 1.321,926, in 1893; 1,121,- 
096, in 1894 ; 943,793, in 1895; and 722,550, in 1896. 
The largest of these imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1896 were cotton goods, 238,678 
pounds sterling; linens, 137,634; iron, wrought 
and unwrought, 78,668 ; machinery, 43,241; hard- 
ware, cutlery, etc., 32,936; coal and other fuel, 
35,429. 


From Spain the imports of the year into Cuba 
in 1896 were 134,461,675 pesetas, the value of the 
peseta being, according to the Mint Bureau, 
19 310 cents. The imports from Spain in the 
year 1896 were larger than those in any preced- 
ing yearin the decade. The largest item of the 
1896 imports into.Cuba from Spain was flour, 
20,326,882 pesetas in value; shoes,17,249,760 pese- 
tas;sandals, 13,433,510 pesetas; fire arms, 9,361, - 
200; wine, 7,347,045; preserved food 4,742,361; oil 
3,316,218 ; manufactures of fax and hemp, 3,700,- 
087; soap, 3,176,846; wax and stearine, 2,095,622; 
manufactures of wood,2,257.840; smoking paper, 
1,885,231; beans, 1,878,019; rice, 1,294,849; corn, 
1,482,815; onions and potatoes,1,205,115: pressed 
meats, 1,581,570; soup pastes, 1,485,999; saffron, 
1,171,260; packing paper, 1,420,335; woolen blank- 
ets, 1,099,856; no other article passing the one 
million pesetas line. 

The exports from Spain to Puerto kico 
amounted in 1896 to 37,660,609 pesetas in value, a 
larger sum than any other preceding year in the 
decade. The largest item was cotton manu- 
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factures, 12,439,767 pesetas ; shoes,5,380,740; san- 
dals, 3.601,380; rice, 2,652,611; soap 1,255,814; oil, 
1.202,075 ; no other item reaching one million pe- 
setas in value. 

The imports of the United States into Cuba in 
1897 were, according to our own official reports, 
$8,259,776 ; in 1896, $7,530,880 ;in 1895, $12,807,661 ;in 
1894, $20,125,321; and in 1893, when they reached 
the maximum, $24,157,698, having been in 1892 
$17,953,570,and in 1891, $12,224,888. The reciproc- 
ity treaty with Spain, made under the Tariff 
Act of 1890, went into effect Sept. 1st, 1891, and 
continued in force until Aug. 28th, 1894, so that 
the business of the fiscal years 1892, 1898, and 
1894 was transacted under that treaty, with the 
exceptionof July and August of the fiscal year 
1892. 

The following table shows the total exports 
fromthe United States to Cuba during the past 
10 years: 


1888.22. 006 $10 053,560 $24,157,698 
CSR O ects 11,691,311 20,125,321 
BSOO isa 13,084,415 12,807,661 
TRS Noaoe gage 12,224,888 1896. 1..55 Sens 7,530,880 
NSO 2 esis te 17,953,570 LRA odeoaee) 8,259,776 


The following table shows the leading arti- 
cles exported to Cuba from the United States in 
1893, the year of our greatest exports to that 
island; only the articles amounting to $100,000 
in value or more being included. 
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IIT), Se ADO BOR DO DOOOCIOIT EE BEC ee See aH ene 556,747 
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Agricultural implements................+6 130,652 
Cut nails....... Dealt cisracataiticte state Cee erteieteie'a F 107.002 
PSOOUSRARGE SHOES) oieiectolaic iors -/statetsalsjeleinia cele 114,943 


The exports from the United States to Puerto 
Rico in 1897 were $1,988,888 ; in 1896, they were 
$2,102,094; in 1892, $3,856,003. They were of about 
the same character as the exports to Cuba, 
wheat flour being the largest item, $516,188 in 
1897; lard, $228.051; bacon and hams, $112,602; 
pickled pork, $152,411; beans and pease, $57,550; 
machinery,$69,462, no other articles of export in 
1897 reaching as much as $50,000 in value during 
the year. 


CHINESE essayist thus describes the 

American people: ‘‘They live months 
without eating a mouthful of rice; they eat 
bullocks and sheep in enormous quantities; 
they have to bathe frequently; the men dress 
all alike, and, to judge from their appear- 
ance, they are all coolies; neither are they 
ever to be seen carrying a fan or an um- 
brella, for they manifest their ignorant con- 
tempt of these insignia of a gentleman by 
leaving them entirely to women; none of 
them have finger-nails more than an eighth 
of an inch long; they eat meat with knives 
and prongs; they never enjoy themselves by 
sitting quietly on their ancestors’ graves, 
but jump around and kick balls as if 
paid to do it, and they have no dignity, for 
they may be found walking with women.” 
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Wash Day in the Sky 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


A little girl at the window stood, 
With her nose against the pane, 

And the tears were running down her face 
Because of falling rain. 


I thought I would try to comfort her, 
But ere I could say a word, 

With a hop, a twitter, a flutter, 
Appeared a tiny bird. 


It was but a common little thing, 
With plumage of gray and brown, 

And it did not seem to mind at all 
The rain drops tumbling down. 


Quite close to the window pane it perched 
On the slender bough of a rose, 

And sang such a pretty song indeed 
The child forgot her woes. 


‘Don’t cry, dear little one, don’t,’’ 
“This is wash-day up in the sky, 
The curtains of blue need doing up; 

Don’t cry, don’t cry, don’t cry! 


it sang, 


“The angels are very busy at work, 
The washing will soon be done, 

You’ll see a wonderful rainbow light 
Before the setting sun. 


‘‘And the wet, wet clouds will all be stretched, 
Like gauze, on the sky to dry, 

They’ll shine like silver and gold, you know— 
Don’t cry, don't cry, don’t cry!” 


The little girl listened, then she smiled, 
And dried her tears all away, 

The bird’s sweet song had cheered her more 
Than anything I could say. 


It all turned out as the bird had said, 
For before the day was gone 

The sun beamed out from the heavy clouds, 
And a beautiful rainbow shone. 
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The Transfiguration 
BY AMY FENNER 


“The fashion of His countenance was altered. .. His 
raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow; so 
that no fuller on earth can whiten it.” 

HE Feast of the Transfiguration of our 
Blessed Lord is one of the most beautiful 
of the many beautiful feasts our dear mother, 
the Church, has appointed for us. Perhaps 
some of you young people think that Easter 
is more beautiful. It mightseem so, because 
more people observe Haster than this Feast 
of the Transfiguration; but that is because 
they do not fully understand what a great 
feast it is. If our Blessed Lord had not been 
Transfigured, we should not have been able 
to understand so fully the lesson of ‘'The 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come” which Easter teaches us. 

The story of the Transfiguration is told us 
in St. Matt. xvii: 1-9. We read there that 
our Lord took with him Peter, James, and 
Joha, the three Apostles who were to he 
with Him more than any others during His 
life on earth. 

Now what was this great lesson our Lord 
had for us? It was this, that the bodies we 
have now are not fit to enter into the pres- 
ence of God; they must be transfigured— 
that is, changed, made pure, first. There- 
fore our Lord took Peter, James, and John 
apart to this high mountain, and there He 
was transfigured, that they might see how 
we must be changed before we cau go into 
the presence of God. You know how it is 
with the little seeds we put into the ground; 
they have to die and go to pieces before the 
beautiful plant can come up. And so itis 
with our bodies; they must die and turn to 
dust and rise again, pure and beautiful, be- 
fore they are fit for our souls, which have 
been cleansed in the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, to re-enter and go into the presence 
of God and look into His face. So our Lord 
said to the Apostles: ‘‘Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of Man be risen again 
from the dead.’”’ He had allowed them to 
see the beautiful, glorified body as it would 

*be after the Resurrection; but they must 
speak of it to no one until after he had risen 
from the dead, for then He would show 
Himself, in that glorified body, to many 
people. But our Lord’s body did not see 
corruption. He had not sinned, so His 
body was made perfect without being de- 
stroyed. He died, and His soul left the body 
and went down into Hades, and in three 
days returned again to the glorified body in 
which He showed Himself to His disciples. 
The Bible tells us that even those who were 
nearest to Him before His death, did not 
recognize Him at first, after His Resurrec- 
tion—‘‘For their eyes were holden,” their 
hearts were not pure enough. So we must 
learn to be pure and good; the more pure we 
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grow, the brighter will be our lives, and 
even our faces; for ‘‘His face did shine as the 
sun.’ You remember our Lord’s raiment 
became ‘exceeding white as snow.” You 
see, even with our Blessed Lord who was 
already so pure and good, His flesh, His rai- 
ment. everything pertaining to Him, was 
transfigured, and how much more do we need 
to be transfigured. This purity cannot be 
gained inaday. It will take many years of 
careful work and prayer, or talking with 
God, for that is what prayer really is. It 
was while our Blessed Lord prayed that 
‘His face did shine as the sun; and His rai- 
ment was as white as the light.” When we 
goto Church, and our Lord comes to us in 
the Blessed Sacrament, it is the very best 
time to pray, for He is nearer us then than 
at any other time. Let us pray that our 
souls may be transfigured, changed, made 
pure, through His most precious Blood. 
Lord Jesus, wash me, and I shall be clean; 
cleanse me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow. Amen. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Dr. Grorce H. Knapp, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
“T find it an excellent preparation in Dyspepsia 
and nervous disorders, such as mental ex- 
haustion, wakefulness, etc.” 


DELIGHTHUL EXCURSIONS 
Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 


For the tourist season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence. Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River Points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls, Watkin’s Glen,Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, etc. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, on application to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


PubHoation Office, 55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Ohicago Post Office as second-class 
mail matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C, Me- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, st E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Platbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
Fst. N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or’ ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 nes to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


Educational 


CANADA 


, ’ 
Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontarlo. ' 

A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 18%5. 
Handsome new bulldings, with ail modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, 


London, Canada. 


A very superior school, beautifully situated, climate, 
excellent. Graduation and elective courses, Board and 
academic studies, 360 per term.or $210 per year. Combined 
rate, including, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting, 
and Elocution, 382 per term, or $300 per year. Speciab 
rates to the daughters of clergymen. Fall term begins 
Sept. 7th. For calendar, address 


Rev. E. N. ENGLIsH, M. A., Principal 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. Preparation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principle, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROO ¢, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRKD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy \£, 
Beautiful building, superior equipment. Terms liberal 


Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


. OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of Illinois, 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
ROOM 1118, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Joseph R. Harker Pap Pros Jacksonville, Ill. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, Il. 


offers thorough courses in all branches of music-study. 
For circular of information address the Dean. 
PROF, P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New Blid’g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicago 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


Nusi ¢ Oratory and 
LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states, For catalogue 
address ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 

Title and Trust Bldg. Chicago, I) 


-_--eeeeoo 
’ qe 
Bunker Hill Military Academy, 
Bunker Hill, I. 

Sixteenth year opens Sept. 12. Fully and finely equipped 
No better place to educate and irain any roe amineo: 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to Pror. 8.\L. StrvEr, A.M., B.D. 
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ILLINOIS—C ontinued 


St. Mary's School. Knoxville, ILL 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial Another year has 
been added to tne course of study. Re-opens Sept. '4. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ii, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il). 


St. Alban's Academy. 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyvrs, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schodls or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Indiana, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 
Able teachers. Healthfulsituation. For illustrated cata- 
logue, address Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 

* Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary's Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Pupils 
repared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
homeiGe e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre - 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. Alen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 48d year. <A First-Grade Prepara- 
Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mzs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, - - Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


Kingsley School. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 17 miles from New York City 


Boarding and day school for girls, established 1890, and 
named for Rey. Charles Kiogsley. Unequalied course of 
study. Thorough equipment and delighttul surroundings. 
Boarding pupils, 3400.00. F rillustrated Cat»logue,address, 

Miss HELENA N. LOWDEN, Principal. 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live in the buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rey. E."A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


Educational 


NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 


231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
#300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. Mor@an Dix, 
D.D., The Rey. Wa. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Kast 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, -Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev. Wm. 
gq C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
w Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon, Chaun- 
} cey M. Depew. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Academy, 
Burlington, N. J. 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. 
alm. Careful preparation for college or business. Terms, 
$400. A liberal discount to sons of clergymen. 53d year 
begirs Sept. 21,1898. Rey. C. E. 0. NicHeLs, Head Master. 


The Misses Timlow, 
“ Cloverside,’’ Nutley, N. J. 


A home and day school, for a limited number of girls, in one of 
New York’s most beautiful suburbs. Especial attention to English 
literature and composition throughout the course. 


“The best’ is our 


OHIO 


* * FOR 

Bartholomew English and Classical School crsxs. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


Marcourt 


Place 
Seminary 


PUVA AM ator at i ee (ee Ary, 
For Girls. Highest intellec- 
tual advantages, careful atten- 
tion to all that pertains to health, 2 
For catalogues and Gambier views, address 5 
Mrs. ADA I. AYER HILLS, B. 4., Principal, Gambier, 0. ¢ 
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thorough mental training, and 
the best general culture. 

Special finishing courses, 
an unusually thorough 
Academic course, College 
Preparatory course—cer- 
tificate admits to Welles- 
ley, Smith, and other 
colleges. 

Exceptional advantages 
in Music and Art, A limited “ 
number of scholarships—cost 
reduced one-half. 
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OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Luke's School & 


Bustleton, Pa. + eS ea 
(Near Philadelphia), 
No graduate has 
failed in college en- 
trance examination ; 
no person has been 
connected with the§ 
school who has not B® é : 
improved in health. Boys who have been long at St. 
Luke’s are unusually robust and well developed. St. 
Luke’s bovs now in Yale, Princeton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Trinity, West Point, etc. Large 
grounds; campus of 7 acres; first-class gymnasium ; 
canoeing, swimming, skating, Numbers limited, Illus- 
tratéd catalogue. 
‘4 thorough and honest school, the kind of a 
school to which sensible parents desire to send their 


sons.””—BISHOP WHITAKER. 
CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
3°th Year begins Sept. 14. 

“4 Military School of the high- 
est. order.” —U.S.WaR DrptT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Catalogues of 
ol. C. E. HYA'T'T, President. 


Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 


sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH. A.M., Rector. 


TENNESSEE 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College Preparitory and Finishing School. J. D. BLANTON. 
President, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 


Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont, 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 


finely located inthe leading Western health resort, 
Waukesha, Wis. A christian, but non-sectarian, 
co-educational academy,with thorough preparatory 
course, and one year’s college work. Prepares for 
any college or scientific school. Special oratorical 
course. Homelike, healthful, splendid educational 
and soeial facilities. Young people of moderate 
means desiring to help themselves to an education 
Invited to correspond with the president. For cata- 
Jogue and particulsrs, address 

W. L. RANKIN, Fres., Waukesha, Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bus!- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. ARTHUE PIPER, S.T.D., Warden. 

Racine, Wis. 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rey. S. T. SmyTuHeE, S.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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Charles M. Sheldon’s 


BOOKS. OVER 212,000 SOLD. 


In His Steps—‘*What Would Jesus Do?” 
The Crucifiction of Philip Strong. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 

His Brother’s Keeper. 


PRICE: 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


LAKE BREEZES 


bring relief from the sweltering heat of 
the town or city. They raise your spirits 
and restore your energy. The greatest 
comfort and pleasure in lake travel is 
on one of the 


LAKE MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR 
TRANSPORTATION CO’S 


ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS, 


Sailings between Chicago and Mackinac 
Island four times every week, at 
extremely low rates. 


Paper.... ; : ...25 CentS Each 
Cloth..... .....+.2.......75 Cents Each 


The new steel steamship ‘‘Manitou’’ is a 
magnificent vessel, elegantly equipped with 
every comfort and convenience. ‘Tri-weekly 
*rwixt Chicago, Charlevoix, Harbor Springs, 
Petoskey, Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc. 


_ Write for interesting read- 
ing matter, sent free, or ask 
our nearest agent, Address 
os. Berolzheim, G. P. A. 
LAKE MICH. AND LAKE 
SUPERIOR TRANS. CO. 


Rush and N. WaterSt.. Chicago. 


HOMESEEKER’S EXCURSIONS 


On August 2nd and 16th. September 6th and 
20th, and October 4th and 18th, 1898, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will sell 
round trip excursion tickets (good for 21 days) 
to a great many points in South and North 
Dakota, and other Western and Southwestern 
States, at practically one fare for the round trip. 
Take a trip West and see -what an amount of 
good land can be purchased for very little 
money. Further information as to rates.routes, 
prices of farm lands, etc., may be obtained on 
application to any coupon ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing, Geo. H. Heafford, Gen’l] Pass. Agt., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Rings 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


damesV. Ridgway e Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


RR 

9 May be se 

Home and a Mother’s Care anas.r’s 

or 4 chil- 

dren ina cultivated. home, very healthfu ly situated on 

high land with spacious grounds, in.a Boston suburb, 

where they will receive the devoted and constant atten- 

tion of a refined lady, who has had great experience and 

success in this work. Highest testimonials on application 
to H. 8: D., Box 178, Boston Mass. 


SAFETY 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
‘Phandsome”lamp ‘catalogue. i 

interest you. Sent free. 
Mention ‘Living Church.” 
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= Solicitor Wanted = 
x 7 # 
* Inthe West. Address The Livy # 
ing Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Living Church 
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“INFANT HEALTH’ SENT FREE. 


GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 


Nv. @noENSES MiLk © 
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NEW YORK 


The Arrangement of Cut Flowers 


There is nothing more beautiful for most 
flowers than clear glass, but the leaves must be 
\ plucked from so much of the stem as is im- 
mersed in the water, and this must be changed 
frequently, and kept perfectly clear aud fresh, 
as rotting stems and leaves do not look pleasant, 
even when ‘‘seen through a glass darkly.”’ 

But you are not by any means confined to 
glass. The ginger jars of soft blue gray ware 
are especially pretty filled with a mass of red 
or yellow blossoms, or with clusters and sprays 
of the pink flowering ivy. Thereisa blue gray 
stone ware with raised figures, that is not such 
a bad imitation of the Flemish ware, when you 
consider that a handled jug of most graceful 
shape, holding three quarts, costs only fifteen 
cents. Try this in some corner of your parlor 
or hall, with great clustering vines of red and 
gold nasturtiums, or with the common red tiger 
lily of the fields, or with the dark red garden 
chrysanthemums or, better still, with the lovely 
pale pink old-fashioned ‘‘artemisia,’’ the fore- 
runner of the ragged chrysanthemum, which, if 
the florists do not stop trying to ‘“‘gild refined 
gold.’’ will soon come to look like nothing so 
much as a plump, fluffy fowl. 

Probably your cellar or pantry shelves hold 
innumerable little blue, or gray. or yellow, or 
glass articles, which have sometime been put 
to such utilitarian uses as the holding of ginger, 
or jam, or truffles, or even cheese, for the small 
glass pail which erstwhile contained your fav- 
orite clubhouse cheese, with its handle removed, 
and filled with some simple garden flowers, be- 
comes at once a thing of beauty. The low, yel- 
low stone truffle bowl makes a most appropriate 
setting for dark purple, pansies which you may 
jntersperse with feathery asparagus or carrot 
tops, or with glossy green parsley. 

I have said that as a general thing different 
varieties of flowers shovld seldom be grouped, 
but a notable exception to this general rule 


stands before mein the shape of a small Bohe- 
mian bowl of a deep rose color at the brim, 
shading to almost white at the base. It is only 
a piece of flotsam and jetsam from a village tea- 
store, but flowers never fail to settle down lov- 
ingly into its crimped edges with an air of being 
athome. Just now itis filled with palest pink 
and lavender and white hyacinths (the small 
spikes which come from bulbs of a_ year's 
growth), and, as a setting for these, the pale 
yellow green of mignonette. Let me mention 
right here that flowers with succulent stems, 
such as mignonette, everything of the lily fam- 
ily, primroses, and poppies, should always be 
cut while in bud, and have the water changed 
every twenty-four hours, and u bit clipped from 
the stem each time. In this way they will last 
al ng time. and even the smallest ‘lily or iris 
bud will open-as sweetly, if not quite as large 
and bravely,as if on its parent stem out of- 
doors. It is well, also, to puta spoonful of some 
disinfecting fluid in the vase each time the water 
is changed.—The Mudern Priscilla. 
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NEW WABASH FAST TRAIN EAST 


“The Continental Limited,’ a new fast train 
on the Wabash. now leaves Chicago daily at 
12:02 noon for Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston. This train arrives at 
Buffalo next morning at 5 o'clock, New York at 
3:30, and Boston at 5:50 P m. the next day—only 
one night.on the road. The service, includinga 
dining car, is first-class in all respects. Do not 
fail to ask fora ticket via the ‘‘Continental 
Limited,’’ on your next trip East. : 

Other trains for the East via the Wabash, 
leave at 8:50 a. M., 3:15 Pp. M., and 11:30 at night. 

For maps, time-tables, etc., write to F. A. 
Palmer, A. G. P. A., 97 Adams street, Chicago. 


A Cheap Farm 
and a Good One. 


Do you want a good farm, where you can 
work outdoors in your shirt sleeves for ten 
months in the year, and where your stock 
can forage for itself all the year round? If 
so, write to P. Sid Jones, Passenger Agent, 
Birmingham, Ala., or Dr. R. B. Crawford, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 6 Rookery 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Do you want to go down and look at some 
of the Garden Spots of this country? The 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad provides 
the way and the opportunity on the first and 
third Tuesday of each month, with excur- 
sions at only two dollars over one fare, for 
round trip tickets. Write Mr. C. P. Atmore, 
General Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky., 
for particulars. 

Do you want to read about them before 
going. Thensend 10 cents in silver or post- 
age stamps for a copy of ‘ Garden Spots,” to 
Mr. Atmore. 


GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred 
or the Four Thousand, at any one of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine delightful summer re- 
sorts along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway in the cool regions of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa and, Michigan, not 
omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of Mis- 
souri. 

Within three hours ride of Chicago are some 
of the most beautiful lake and country resorts in 
Wisconsin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Dela- 
van are among the list. A little farther away 
are Elkhart Lake, and the Dells of the Wisconsin . 
River; and beyond are Marquette — with its 
magnificent Hotel Superior—Minocqua,, Star 
Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit 
Lake and hundreds of other dvliciously inviting 
and invigorating spots where energy will be re- 
vived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days 
or a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until 
late in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during 
the summer months. Our summer guide book 
with list of hotels and boarding houses will be 
sent free upon application to Geo. H. Heaffora, 
General Passenger Agent, Old Colony Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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When fortune Smiles 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS WASHBURN 


We are not surely blest when fortune smiles, 
Theugh earthly sunshine brights cur prospects o'er; 
Chance then the heart for worldly guests finds room, 
And spurns the gentle Saviour from its door, 


Vain pride is product of success, oft times, 
Spoiling the spirit where it gains « ontrol; 
Humility alone gives higher worth — 
And purer vision to the struggling soul, 


God's love is nearer when misfortune frowns 
And glooms cur present with its shajows drear'; 
Our night is prelude to His breaking day, 

Grim death to heaven becemes our charioteer, 


Time's providence of sorrow and distress 
Betrays more love than circumstance of good; 
'Twas in the desert land of Araby 

That fainting Israel fed cn angels’ food, 


If prosperous thou art, then more despair, 
Have brighter hope amid discouragement; 
'Twas in the garden of Gethsemane 

A strengthening angel to the Master went. 


Behold Him ,now upon His Father's throne , 
Though he was slain upon a wooden cross; 
And learn that highest good is oft the gain 
That those receive who sulfer earthly loss. 


Upen His brow He tore a prickly crown, 

Within His breast, a bleeding, breaking heart; 
Earth killed him, yet He conquered death, and rose, 
That to death's victims He might life impart, 


Earth is a wine press, where Ged gets His wine; 
Earth is a furnace, where He gets His gold; 
If former crush thee , or if latter melt, 
Thou hast to Him a value manifold, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Chey are manly boys and easily enter any University, and they owe it to their training in 
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MATTERS OF VITAL INTEREST 


To every Churchman will come up for action at the forth- 
coming General Convention, and in the interim these will be 
freely and fully discussed in the columns of The Living 
Church. To introduce the paper into homes where it has 
not heretofore had a place, and in order that all may have the 
benefit of these discussions, as well as full and accurate re- 
ports of the proceedings of the General Convention, we will 


send The Living Church to 


New Subscribers Three Months for 50c, 
oe Ut 


We trust you will tell your friends to take advantage of this offer. Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, + + + ~ + 55 Dearborn St. Chicago 


‘Che Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


ENERAL SHAFTER meets with univer- 
sal approval for his treatment of the 
newspaper men who took so much upon 
themselves at Santiago. It is difficult to 
understand the point of view of such men. 
They seem to have arrogated to themselves 
the right to take precedence of all others, 
including the authorities of the army and 
navy, and to initiate policies without any 
reference to those to whom the nation has 
entrusted its affairs. The Scovell incident, 
while very flagrant, seems to have had no 
more than a personal significance. It was 
wise in General Shafter to give the man no 
notoriety beyond that of having disgraced 
himself in the face of his countrymen. The 
case of the others who presumed to placard 
the conquered city with inflammatory in- 
scriptions, was more serious in its bearings, 
as being calculated to embarrass the au- 
thorities in their attempt to restore order 
and induce contentment with the new re- 
gime. It was presumptuous and imperti- 
nent to the last degree, and it is unfortu- 
nate that no more severe penalty could be 
inflicted than that of exclusion from the 
field of military and naval operations. They 
have certainly shown themselves quite un- 
fit for the vocation of war correspondents. 
But a term of labor on the chain gang would 
probably have been wholesome, by way of 
supplying, though late in the day, some of 
that discipline which evidently failed to at- 
tend their earlier training. 
—~— 
N a letter written July 17th, Dr. Nicholas 
Senn, surgeon-general of the volunteer 
army, called attention to the fearful conse- 
quences which would follow, unless proper 
sanitary precautions were taken to prevent 
the spread of yellow fever in our army in 
Santiago. That his warning was based on 
good grounds, is borne out by developments 
of the past week. It appears that Santiago 
province is, of all parts of Cuba, one of the 
worst from a fever standpoint, and this con- 
dition, coupled with the debilitating effect of 
days and nights spent in watery trenches, 
and hardships in the way of poor and insuffi- 
cient supplies of food, has verified the dark- 
est predictions. Apparently reliable state- 
ments are in effect that quarantine precau- 
tions seem to have been ignored. Fever in- 
fected retugees were allowed to mingle with 
our troops, and the latter, either with or 
without the knowledge of the military au- 
thorities, visited places which literally 
reeked with infection. 
= 
ONDITIONS being reported to the Sec- 
retary of War, an order was issued di- 
recting that practically the entire army of 
General Shafter be removed to the hills, 
where, owing to the altitude, it was believed 
the forces could recuperate, and at the same 
time be removed from the unhealthy zone. 
The result of this order was publicity given 
a letter addressed to General Shafter, signed 
by Theodore Roosevelt, and a round robin of 
endorsement signed by the officers in com- 
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mand at Santiago, and by the medical:au- 
thorities, voicing the appeal to be ‘“‘saved 
from annihilation by, disease.” The letter 
set forth that nearly one-fourth the army is 
suffering from malarial fever and other ail- 
ments, and that the entire army is so weak- 
ened as to be food for an epidemic. Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of the 
letter, the war department issued an order 
directing the removal of the troops to Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I., where a: military camp 
had been prepared. 
DO Nien ss areas 
N amount of criticism has been directed 
against officials as responsible for the 
distressed condition of our Santiago army, 
but so far, no culpable negligence has been 
shown to have existedin Cuba. It is prepost- 
erous to believe that by willful neglect of 
duty, any officer in command would subject his 
forces to unnecessary danger or hardship. 
That is not a trait which enters into the 
make-up of the United States soldier. Gen- 
eral Shafter has undoubtedly acted to the 
best of his ability and judgment in all mat- 
ters coming under his jurisdiction, and the 
removal of the army North isin time to pre- 
vent serious consequences to the body as a 
whole. In this light, the fall of Santiago 
was timely, in that it permits the removal 
of our army before the height of the un- 
healthy season, and without disaster to our 
cause. The few regiments of immunes will 
care for the fruits of victory and maintain 
order in the conquered territory. 
SS5e5 
HE social and political conditions of the 
Hawaiian Islands are to be thoroughly 
investigated during the succeeding few 
months by a Congressional Committee, com- 
posed of Senators Cullom and Morgan, and 
Congressman Hitt, and the result of these 
investigations, together with recommenda- 


tions, will be a basis for congressional ac- 


tion. The formation of a government will 
be a difficult one, owing to the number of 
delicate questions to be decided. In form, 
it is likely to be territorial. The question 
of franchise and disposition of public lands 
must be carefully taken up. In an inter- 
view Senator Morgan says: 


In my mind, we have already assumed responsibili- 
ty and authority over the Hawaiian people, and are 
already caring for theirinterests. They became citi- 
zens of the United States—or at least those of them 
who were citizens of Hawaii—the moment the joint 
resolution was signed by the President. Whatever is 
done now is only arranging the relations of a group of 
our own people with the general government. It may 
be possible that this government will make some pro- 
vision for the Hawaiian royal family, but I doubt it. 
I understand the Queen has a large private estate, 
sufficient to meet all her needs. The Hawaiian Re- 
public had an excellent set of laws, and I believe but 
few changes will be recommended in the local form of 
government. The constitution and statutes were 
closely modeled after those of this country, and are 
adapted to the people. I do not think we can improve 
in theory on what they have found satisfactory in 
practice. 

— 


Ey strong contrast to the rosy reports of a 
year ago, are Klondike dispatches appear- 
ing from time to time in the daily press. 
Returning vessels bring many miners who 
have been fortunate in their search for gold, 
but also bring hundreds of men whose tales 


of hunger, privation, and ill-fortune, seem 
sufficient to deter others from a like peril- 
ous undertaking. Of the thousands who de- 
parted in the flush times of the treasure 
grounds, a large percentage are stranded in 
desolate. parts of Alaska, unable to accom- 
plish the object of their mission, and equal- 
ly unable to return home. Many are with- 
out funds or provisions, and the outlook is 
exceedingly gloomy. Owing to the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities on the 
Yukon river, there is a congestion at sea- 
ports,'where provisions are scarce and prices 
so high as to be out of reach of those not well 
supplied with cash. The returning miners 
say that things are none too bright in Daw- 
son, and some of them say that there are 
now over 10,000 men on the way down the 
river in small boats. People are leaving 
Dawson by hundreds. The streets are filled 
with idle men, for work is now difficult to 
get, as the city is much overcrowded. 
—st— 
HE question of speed of the three bat- 
‘4 tleships provided for by the new nav- 
al programme, has been re-opened. Con- 
gress provided that a speed of sixteen knots 
be the requirement, but in the light of the 
recent performance of the Oregon, when 
a speed of sixteen and one-half knots was 
the maximum attained in the action, a mod- 
ification of this requirement has been 
deemed advisable. To accomplish this an 
amendment to the law providing for the 
building of the three battleships will be 
necessary. It-is proposed by the Board of 
Naval Constitution toincrease their displace- 
ment, also their speed to eighteen knots. 
Copper sheathing, which will obviate the 
necessity of frequent docking, will also be 
recommended. 
——— 
T is reported that Mr. George N. Curzon, 
the parliamentary secretary for the for- 
eign office, has accepted the office of Vice- 
roy of India, in succession to the Earl of 
Elgin. Mr. Curzon married Miss Mary 
Leiter, the daughter of Mr. L. Z. Leiter, of 
Chicago. He was formerly parliamentary 
under secretary for India, and is the author 
of a number of prize essays, including ‘‘Rus- 
sia in Central Asia,” ‘Persia and the Per- 
sian Question,” and ‘‘Problems of the Far 
Kast.” He is the eldest son of Lord Scars- 
dale, was educated at Oxford, and isa gold 
medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
This will be the first instance where an 
American girlhas occupied a throne. Her 
position as an Englishwoman willbe second 
only to that of Queen Victoria. 
es 
HE invasion of Porto Rico reminds one 
of opera bouffe. Instead of armed re- 
sistance, the natives are celebrating their 
freedom, and welcoming ourtroops. Instead 
of wiring a report of casualties to the war 
department, General Miles wires a request 
for supplies of American flags, which the 
natives are eager to hoist. This is rather a 
blunt denial to the Spanish statement that 
Porto Rico was a seat of Spanish loyalty. 
The astonishing exhibitions of friendliness 
are a rebuke to Spanish misrule, for it isnot 
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in the history of war that an invading army 
is received with open arms, unless it can be 
depended upon to right wrongs. What lit- 
tle opposition has been met with, has been 
from imported soldiers of Spain, and until 
these are metin great force, there can be 
no serious consequences, 
ese Fee 
HE London Statist predicts that the con- 
clusion of peace will witness a great re- 
vival of industrial activity in the United 
States. The harvest promises excellent re- 
turns, and although the price of wheat will 
likely be lower, the reduced price of bread 
to wage-earning classes will give a stimulus 
to general trade. Over and above this, it is 
to be recollected Cuba is one of the richest 
islands of the world. It has been grievously 
neglected while under Spanish rule, and the 
American people, with their characteristic 
energy, enterprise, and boldness, will throw 
themselves into the task of developing the 
natural resources of the island in short 
time. This will give employment to great 
masses of capital, and the consequent stimu- 
lus given to every kind of industry in Cuba 
will react upon the United States. Further- 
more, Porto Rico will have to be brought 
up to the American level, and whatever ac- 
quisitions the United States makes in the 
Pacifie will likewise cal] for a large outlay 
of capital. The Statist also holds that the 
new position the United States takes in the 
world makes it incumbent upon the govern- 
ment to augment largely our navy, which 
willinvolve a great financial outlay. 
LS agai 
Ie view of perplexities attending the 
settlement of the Cuban problem, much 
interest attaches to a communication from 
President Bartelome Masso, of the Cuban 
republic, to President McKinley. Masso 
expresses his anxiety to bring about a peace 
alike satisfactory to the Cubans and the 
United States, and believes that. with the 
expulsion of the Spanish soldiers from Cuba 
this can be brought. about with little fric- 
tion. He refutes the idea that Cuba may 
be incapable of self-government, affirming 
that the majority of natives are agricultur- 
alists, possessing neither ambition nor de- 
sire to hold office, simply desiring to be 
left alone to the cultivation of the soil, and 
the enjoyment of home life. The selection 
of right men to administer the affairs of the 
island is of primary importance. The first 
step, in accordance with the desire of Cub- 
ans, and the approval of the United States 
uthorities will be to call an assembly, 
representing, so far as possible, every sec- 
tion of territory and condition of people. 
It will be to the duty of this assembly to 
form a government which will still be lim- 
ited in power and whose most important 
work will be the establishment of a perma- 
nent and complete system, founded on the 
lines of that of the United States. 
ee Gees 
HE collapse of the Electrolytic Marine 
Salts Co., of Boston, promoted and masn- 
aged by J. P. Jernegan, who forsook a pul- 
pit of the Baptist denomination to enter 
upon a financial career, has furnished a good 
bit of interesting matter for the daily secu- 
lar press. The financial career of Mr. Jer- 
negan was short, but meteoric, and he now 
sojourns in France, while stockholders in 
the concern have lost several hundred 
thousand dollars. The method was simple. 
A process was discovered by which gold 
held in solution in sea water could be ex- 
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tracted and transformed into double eagles. 
A shed was erected and secret machinery 
installed, from which a cable was laid into 
and across asmall bay. At the centre of the 
cable was attached a box containing chemi- 
cals, where gold was collected. Prospective 
investors assembled one night, the machin- 
ery was putin operation, and in afew hours 
time the box was taken out and the contents 
examined, to the entire satisfaction of the 
financiers. The ‘‘secret process,” accord- 
ing to the confession of one who had to do 
with the affair but did not benefit thereby, 
consisted in having a diver substitute for 
the contents of the box a prepared lot of 
chemicals, containing a small percentage of 
gold. 
cee oes 
HE Roman Catholic Church is sparing no 
effort to assist in arranging peace. Car- 
dinal Rompolla has telegraphed in the name 
of the Pope to the Bishops of Cuba and 
Porto Rico to aid with all their power the 
new political system in the two islands. 
They are directed to advise the Catholics to 
accept all arrangements made between 
Spain and the United States, and to assure 
the Catholics they will not lose any of their 
privileges under American protection. The 
Pope is preparing an Encyclical ordering the 
Spanish clergy to avoid all political strifes, 
and praising the virtues and religious fervor 
of the Queen Regent. His Holiness will also 
send a letter to the Spanish people, to be 
read in all the churches, praising the pres- 
ent dynasty, and counseling the preservation 
of internal peace. Both documents are in- 
tended to be anti-Carlist in their influence. 
make Gee 
New York 
Henry C. Potter. D.D., LL. ., Bishop 
At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Kraus, 


rector, a new and handsome rood screen will be 
placed in position during the current month. 


A trip of the floating hospital of St. John’s 
Guild, July 30th, was provided for at the sole 
expense of Miss Helen M. Gould, and was the 
largest of the season. 


The Home for Aged People, connected with 
Trinity chapel, now accommodates 13 inmates. 
It is intended at an early date to remove the in- 
stitution to a new locality, and some more ade- 
quate building. 

The summer home of the New York branch 
of the Girl’s Friendly Society, at Cold Springs, 
N. Y., is now welcoming a number of girl mem- 
bers for limited stays atatime. The home is 
in charge of an associate of the Sisterhood of 
the Holy Communion, 


St. Barnabas’ Guild of Trained Nurses has 
been requested by the United States govern- 
ment to furnish an immune nurse for work 
among the fever patientsof the army, and has 
sent to the front one of their own number, Miss 
Mary E. Graf. 


The conversion of the old burial ground of St. 
John’s chapel, which the city government forci- 
bly took from Trinity parish for use as a public 
park, is rapidly nearing completion. It is ex- 
pected that it will be opened to the public Sept. 
1st, under thename of St. John’s Park. 


Calvary church, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, is vigorously pushing the work of 
its Summer Employment Society, which is en- 
deavoring to meet a need found to be left by the 
stopping of the activities of numerous winter 
agencies for this seas n of the year. 


The church of the Ascension, the Rev. Percy 
S. Grant, rector, is actively conducting its fresh- 
air work by the means of a boarding arrange- 
ment, the children being placed in scattered, 
but carefully selected, country homes. There 
is, also, a systematic arrangement for excur- 
sions for a day at a time. 
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The Sailors’ Snug Harbor, a home for aged 
and disabled American seamen, on the shores of 
New York Bay, has for chaplain a priest of the 
Church, the Rev. Arthur Sloan who just now is 
on his vacation. The services of the Church 
will be maintained during his absence by the 
Rey. Alfred H. Brown. 


The crypt of the cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine will be pushed to completion as soon as can 
be, without waiting for the finishing of the 
choir above. The services of the cathedral 
chapel, now conducted in a building of the for- 
mer asylum occupying the cathedral site, will 
be transferred to the crypt as soon as possible, 
thus beginning the real services of the future 
cathedral. 

The corner-stone of the new edifice of St. 
Anne’s church for deaf-mutes was laid, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, at 148th st., near Amster- 
dam ave., on the Feast of the Transfiguration, 
Aug. 6th. The church will be built with part of 
the proceeds of thesale of theold St. Anne’s 
church, and as a result of the agreement by 
which St. Anne's united with St. Matthew’s 
parish, as detailed at the time in the columns of 
THE Livine CHURCH. 


The church of the Archangel, the rectorship 
of which has been accepted by the Rev. Geo. S. 
Pratt, is maintaining Sunday morning services 
in its temporary hall, the rector still retaining 
his position for the time being as one of the 
curates of St. Michael’s parish. A recent care- 
ful canvass of the district where the church of 
the Archangel is located, shows about 400 fam- 
ilies of persons professing to be Churchmen, but 
unconnected with any parish. About 60 com- 
municants from former parishioners hold loy- ~ 
ally to the church’s fortunes, and other old par- 
ishioners are being sought, with a view to an 
earnest revival of its work under the new ad- 
ministration. With September, full services will 
be begun, and in October the Rey. Mr. Pratt 
will relinquish his connection with St. Michael’s 
and give himself entirely to his new duties. 
The present aim is to proceed, as soon as suffi- 
cient strength is developed,with the building of 
a new church edifice. 


Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, of the parish of 
the Heavenly Rest, has presented a library and 
recreation house for the use of the crowded 
Italian colony centred around Mulberry street, 
the headquarters of the Church’s city missions. 
Mrs. Stokes has leased and fitted up the build- 
ing, provided books and periodicals, and pays 
the salaries of the librarian and others con- 
nected with the work. The Italian women of 
the neighborhood are mostly unable to read, but 
the men eagerly seek the Italian publications, 
and for the children who learn English, reading 
matter in our own language is in great demand. 
There is an industrial school, and evening 
classes have been organized for working girls. 
The King and Queen of Italy have recognized 
the charitable work of Mrs. Stokes by sending 
photograph portraits, to which their autographs 
are attached, and these have been placed on the 
walls of the library. The attendance at the 
reading room numbers several hundred daily. 
It is announced that Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 


Jr.,a son of this philanthropic family, is to study 
for Holy Orders. 


The funeral service of young Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., grandson of the late Secretary of State, 
Hamilton Fish, took place July 29th, at St. 
Mark’s church. A large congregation was pres- 
ent, including many representatives of the 
army and navy, and a number of wounded sol- 
diers from Santiago. Full military honors 
were accorded. <A military escort bore the cof- 
fin, covered with the national flag, up the aisle 
to the chancel. They were uniformed in the - 
war uniform used in the field. The choir of the 
church conducted the music, but members of 
the college fraternity of which Mr. Fish was a 
member, sang ‘“‘Rock of ages.’”?> The Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Bentley, curate of the parish, con- 
ducted the service, in the absence of the rec- 
tor, the Rey. Dr. Rylance. He was assisted by 
the Rev. Wim. H. Vibbert, D. D., vicar of Trini- 
ty chapel, and the Rev. Wm. Montague Gree oh 
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vicar of St. Paul’s chapel, Trinity parish. Bish- 
op Potter and the Rev. Granville G. Merrill 
were present. A feature of. special interest 
was the presence of several members of the reg- 
iment of Rough Riders, to which Mr. Fish be- 
longed. The interment was at St. Philips in 
ithe Highlands, Garrisons, N. Y. 


Wuitrt Priatns.—The Sunday school of Grace 
‘church has decided to go without its annual pic- 
nic this year, in order to devote the money it 
would cost to the work for sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors, conducted by the Red Cross 
Society. 

HarrIsON.—The new church to be erected for 
the mission established in this town by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Kirkby, D.D., of Rye, already an- 
nounced in the columns of Tur Livine CuurRcH, 
is to receive the name of the church of the Holy 
Faith. The structure will be of wood, and it is 
hoped soon to have it completed and ready for 
use. 

Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—The church of the Atonement 

-was admitted into union with the convention in 
, 1847, and for a long period prospered greatly, 
although it was saddled with a yearly (and per- 
petual) ground rent of $600, besides a mortgage 
of $5,000 on the church edifice at 6 per cent per 
annum. On Feb. ist, 1892, the Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min Watson resigned the rectorship after a ser- 
vice of 32 years, and was elected rector emeritus 
‘with an honorarium. The Rev. Dr. I. N. Stan- 
ger was named as priest-in-charge in Nov., 1892, 
and eventually was elected rector. Various 
changes were made, a vested choir introduced, 
and an unused transept was converted into a 
a parish house. An effort was also made to ex- 
tinguish the ground rent. It was fondly hoped 
that these changes and improvements would be 
ssuccessfulin advancing the interests of the par- 
ish, and that it would ‘‘once more be made a 
useful instrumentality for good.’ The organ 
was rebuilt, two new stops added, and during 
the convention year, 18945, the mortgage was 
reduced to $3,000; but removal of old attend- 
ants by death and other causes proved fatal to 
the material increase of the membership, and on 
Sunday, May 31st, 1896, the last service was 
held in the church. Meanwhile, it had been 
hoped that the church of the Epiphany would 
acquire possession of the church property; but 
this expectation was not realized, owing to the 
opposition of a ‘‘sister church,’’—the canon re- 
quiring the assent of the three nearest rectors. 
Both the parishes of St. Clement’s and the Re- 
demption were favorable, but the third re- 
fused. The congregation of the Atonement, 
with their rector, cast in their lot with the 
newly established chapel of St. Paul’s, West 
Philadelphia, but in the autumn of 1896 the 
Sunday school of the Atonement was re-opened, 
and under the superintendency of Mr. Henry 
Wiener, Jr., was maintained very successfully 
until May, 1898. The corporatiou was desirous 
of the preservation of their old property by a 
mission under the control of those able to sup- 
port it, and although they had received the 
authority to sell the property for secular pur- 
poses, they transferred the real estate in its 
entirety to the church of the Epiphany for its 
indebtedness. This leaves the Atonement noth- 
‘ing wherewith to perpetuate itself. After 50 
years of useful existence the church of the 
Atonement will now cease to exist. As was 
stated in Tae Livine Cuurcsa of July 23rd last, 
estimates were being asked for the construction 
of three buildings to occupy the site of the for- 
mer church of the Atonement, one of which— 
the parish house—was particularized. The 
buildings about to be erected comprise a 
central edifice to be devoted to Sunday school 
purposes, which is to be a basilica, one story 
high, surmounted by amassivedome. The par- 
ish house opens into the Sunday school build- 
ing from the south, while the church or chapel 
opens from the north, and is to bea fine Gothic 
structure facing the east. The nave with the 
west gallery will seat over 500 comfortably. 
Opening into the chancel at the true eastern 
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end are robing, choir, vestry rooms and study. 
These three structures will be built of gray 
granite, and, with the open lawn in front of the 
central edifice, will present a beautiful appear- 
ance: Three schools will be. merged together 
wholly or partially—the school of the old church 
of the Epiphany, held of late in the Baptist 
tabernacle, the Atonement school, and the 
Epiphany chapel school. The work at the old 
chapel at 23rd and Cherry streets will be 
abandoned, and when the property there is sold, 
the proceeds will be devoted to the purchase of 
a rectory, and asexton’s house. The total cost 
of the three structures above referred to will 
be about $75,000, the sum granted by the vestry 
of St. Luke’s and Epiphany, of which the Rev. 
Dr. T. A. Tidball is rector. The new chapel 
will not be ready for occupancy until 1899; but 
the Sunday school building must be completed 
by Oct. 1st prox. Mr. Isaac Pursell is the ar- 
chitect of the three buildings. 


In the will of Emily A Lippincott, late of 
Chelten Hills, are several charitable bequests, 
including one of $5,000 to the Episcopal hospital, 
to endow a free bed; and one of $1,000 to the 
Board of Missions, to’ be used in the foreign 
field. 

Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The mission of the Holy Communion at May- 
wood, the Rey. John A. Carr, priest in charge, 
has been elevated toa parish. The wardens 
are Messrs. Joseph R. Albertson and James 
Munton. The vestrymen are Messrs. James M. 
Stimpson, James St. Clair, Edward C. Nichols 
and Harry P. Nichols. The chancel furniture 
of the church has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of a fine oak prayer desk—a gift from Mr. 
E. C. Nichols in memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Helen Nichols, the lady to whose energy and 
generosity the mission owed its foundation. 


By the death of Mr. Albert E. Neely, which 
occurred at his residence in Englewood Sunday 
morning, the Diocese of Chicago has lost one of 
its most loval and energetic laymen. Mr. 
Neely lived in Chicago over fifty years, was 
actively identified with its commercial develop- 
ment, and was a charter member of the Board 
of Trade. He was one of the founders in 1858 
of the Church of the Holy Communion which 
was located for ten years on Wabash avenue 
near Washington street. This was the first 
free church in Chicago, Mr. Neely having been 
a staunch advocate of free churches. Mr. 
Neely was a member of the Church Club and 
for the past three years had been financial sec- 
retary of the Clergy Relief Fund. He leaves a 
widow and seven children, one of whom is the 
Rev. Henry R. Neely, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rogers Park, and professor of Heb- 
rew at the Western Theological Seminary. 
The Rt. Reverend: Henry A. Neely, Bishop of 
Maine, is his brother. 

The Reverend Edward Averill, formerly of 
this Diocese, but now rector of Trinity Church, 
Peru, Indiana, is spending a portion of his va- 
cation with friendsin Austin. 


At St. Ann’s Mission, the Rev. J. Mark Hric- 
son priest in charge, there has been organized 
a branch of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
The society starts with a membership of twelve 
and gives promise of being a valuable addition 
to the working forces of the Mission. 


The choir of St. Ann’s Mission gave a ‘‘War 
Song Concert”? last Thursday evening and 
netted a very creditable sum of money with 
which to defray the expenses of its annual en- 
campment. This will be held at Druse’s lake, 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-se ond of 
August. ’ 

North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of Charlotte, embracing the 
counties, Meeklenburg, Union, Anson,Cabarrus, 
Moore, Richmond, and Stanley, was in session 
this week, at St. Mark’s church, nine miles west 
of the city, Dean C. L. Hoffman, presiding. 
Clerical delegates present were the Rev. 
Messrs. J. C. Davis, Charles Fetter, C. L. Hoff- 
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man,and P. P. Alston. The Rey. Mr. Gregory, 
of Southern Pines, wired greetings and regrets. 
The lay delegates were Messrs. Columbus Mc- 
Coy, Rollin Blythe, Iredell Hilliard, and Royal 
Shannonhouse. 

Monday evening, the dean preached the open- 
ing sermon, on the text, John xiv: 15, “If ye 
love Me, keep My commandments,” the service 
being read by the Rev. Messrs. Fetter and 
Smith. 

After Morning Prayer at 9 a.m., on Tuesday, 
it was found necessary to elect a secretary and 
treasurer in place of the Rev. E. A. Osborne, 
on leave of absence. The Rey. Mr. Smith, his 
successor at the Thompson Orphanage, was 
chosen to succeed him in this capacity, also. 

Under the head of business. there was consid- 
erable discussion concerning the very urgent 
need of an evangelist. In the seven counties 
above noted, the Church has only five active 
clergymen, so that it is impossible to have a 
proper number of services at even most favor- 
able points during the year. 

At 11 o’clock, the Rev. W.J. Smith preached 
from Romans vi; 23, ‘‘The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,’? after which the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the dean, assisted by 
the Rey. Mr. Smith. 

In the evening, the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Fetter, on ‘‘Home influences.”’ 

The last day of the convocation opened at 11 
o’clock Wednesday morning, with prayer by 
the dean. Afterwards, under the head of busi- 
ness, ‘The need of an evangelist’’ was again dis- 
cussed. In addition to having several churches 
and missions without regular ministrations, the 
convocation has also two vacant rectories. It 
was decided, therefore, to ascertain what other 
resources are available for the support of an 
evangelist, and when this is done, to take de- 
cisive steps at the next session of convocation. 
On this committee were appointed Messrs. H. 
L. Hunter, Rollin Blythe, and Iredell Hilliard, 
who shall report when convocation meets at 
Monroe in the autumn. The business session 
being concluded with this understanding, the 
Rev. J.C. Davis, of Concord, read a most inter- 
esting and instructive paper,on ‘‘The Holy Cath- 
olic Church.”’ 

At the closing service, Wednesday evening, 
Evening Prayer was said by the Rev. Messrs, 
Fetter and Smith, after which, in the presence 
of a very large congregation, some time was 
given to missions, and a paper, on ‘‘The women 
of the Church and missions,’ was read by Mrs. 
John Van Landingham, which was both compre- 
hensive and entertaining. The Rev. Mr. Fetter 
also delivered a forcible address on ‘‘The duties 
of Churchmen, clcrical and lay, in relation to 
missions,’ after which the benediction was 
pronouncec by the dean. Thus ended one of 
the most enthusiastic and best-attended, and in 
every respect the pleasantest convocation that 
has been held in many months. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. £}., Bishor 

BROOKLYN.—The corner stone of the new 
church of the Good Shepherd was laid on the 
2nd of August, at sixo’clock in the afternoon, on 
the site of the old church. The services were 
conducted by the rector, the Rev. Andrew F. 
Underhill, assisted by the Rev. Henry B. Corn- 
well, D.D., rector emeritus. The stone was laid 
in the east buttress of the church, alongside of 
which aplatform had been erected, upon which 
the congregation was seated. The processional 
hymn was ‘“‘The Church’s One Foundation,” the 
procession being formed by the rector, rector 
emeritus, building committee, vestrymen, and 
wardens. Psalm cxxxii was read responsively, 
and the Gloria Patrisung. The Lord’s Prayer, 
collects, and prayers followed, and Psalm cxxxvi 
was chanted by the choir and congregation. Dr. 
Cornwell read the lesson, Ezra iii: 10-11, a hymn 
Was sung, and workmen then raised the stone 
above the place on the east buttress where it 
was to be deposited. The Rev. Mr. Underhill 
read a list of the contents of the corner-stone, 
which was then lowered and adjusted, Mr. Un- 
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derhill handling the trowel andstick. Hethen 
struck the stone three times with a stone cut- 
ter’s mallet, declaring in the words of the ritu- 
al: “I lay the corner-stone of an edifice to be 
erected by the name of the church of the Good 
Shepherd, to the greater glory of God and the 
Holy Ghost, to be devoted to the service of Al- 
mighty God, according to the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America.”’ 

An address giving a history of the parish was 
made by the rector, but owing to the lateness of 
the hour was abridged. For the same reason, 
Dr. Cornwell’s address was omitted altogether, 
he hurrying away to take a train to Newburgh, 
where he resides. The services were appointed 
for an hour earlier, but were delayed by the 
corner-stone not arriving intime. The services 
concluded with the benediction. The church, a 
description of the plan of which has already 
been given in Tur Livine CxurcnH, will be of 
Gothic designs with cathedral] interior, and will, 
when finished, cost $65,000. 

On the 8th Sunday after Trinity, in the after- 
noon, a flower festival was held in St. Clement’s 
church, the Rev. P. EF. Duffy, rector, for the 
benefit of the House of St. Giles the Cripple,for 
Children. Immediately preceding the festival 
was the funeral of one of the Sunday school pu- 
pils who had been accidently killed the Friday 
previous. The choir boys and memters of the 
Sunday school met the funeral cortege on Penn- 
sylvania ave., and acted as escort into the 
church, singing, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 
After the committal, Dr. Duffy made a brief ad- 
dress, comparing the young life which had been 
cut short toa flower plucked before it came into 
full bloom, but, in its immortality, unlike the 
flower which withers and dies. The festival 
which followed was intended to teach pureness 
of life, of which the flowers are symbolical, and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice for the benefit of 
others. The children taking partin the serv- 
ices had denied themselves small luxuries to en- 
able them to help by their offerings the little 
cripples of the home. Each child carried a bunch 
of flowers or fruit, together with their offering 
of money. The flowers were placed on the altar, 
and the fruit round the chancel, and the follow- 
ing day were sent to the little inmates of St. 
Giles. 


SouTHampTon.—-At St. Andrew’s Dunechurch, 
a handsome memorial window has been put in 
by the Hon. Henry E. Howland, a summer resi- 
dent, in memory of his daughter who died last 
winter. 

Isyip.— St. Mark’s chapter, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, at its last meeting directed a letter of 
congratulation to be sent to Dr. W. B. Savage, 
one of its members, for bravery shown at San- 
tiago. 

Dovuciaston.—The members of Zion church 
are making preparations to tender the Rev. 
Charles N. F. Jeffery a reception. His resigna- 
tion takes effect the latter part of August. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

Most of the city rectors are now absent upon 
their vacations, but Sunday services are kept up 
as usual, and as far as possible thoseduring the 
weex also. In several parishes alterations and 
improvements in the church edifices will be 
made during August and September. Extensive 
work in this way is in progress in Trinity 
church. At St. Paul’s, the contract has been 
signed with Geisler, of New York, for a hand- 
some altar and reredos, and for tiles in the 
sanctuary floor. The material for the former 
will be Caen stone and Tennessee marble, and 
the design selected is very beautiful. The 
present altar was placec in the church when it 
was originally built, and is notin keeping with 
the enlargements and improvements since made. 
Besides the erection of the new altar, the chan- 
cel will be made deeper by several feet, part of 
the added space to be in the sanctuary, and part 
in the choir; an archway will be cut in the wall 
opposite the organ, and a baptistry built corres- 
ponding with the organ chamber. These 
changes, with others in regard to the windows, 
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will give increased accommodations and comfort 
to theclergy and choir, as well as adding much 
to the beauty of the church. The rector, the 
Rey. Alfred Harding, has gone to Atlantic City 
for a few weeks’ rest, the parish being in charge 
of the Kev. Neilsen Falls. 

St. James’ parish, Capitol Hill, the Rev. J. W. 
Clark, rector, is about to erect a handsome rec- 
tory on the grounds adjoining the church. It 
will be of stone, harmonizing in design with the 
architecture of the church, and will stand de- 
tached, and be quite spacious, with entrance in 
the centre, and rooms on each side. 


pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

St. Alban’s chapter of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, in Brie, Pa., having undertaken the 
erection of a monument to the late Capt. Chas. 
N. Gridley, of the U.S. ship ‘‘Olympia.’’ who 
was a charter member of that chapter, the 
Bishop of the diocese has issued the following 
circular of endorsement: 

PITTSBURGH, July 19. 1898. 

OZo All Whom it May Concern:—It gives me great 
pleasure, as one who knew and honored the late dis- 
tinguished Captain Gridley, and also officially as the 
Bishop of the diocese, to know that there is a propo- 
sition by St. Alban’s chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew to erect a memorial chapel to the mem- 
ory of Captain Gridley. 

There will surely be many throughout the United 
States, members of the Brotherhood, and officers and 
others connected with the navy, besides many per- 
sonal friends, who will esteem it a privilege to con- 
tribute for this most worthy and appropriate memo- 
rial. There is certainly room in Erie for all the work 
that St. Alban’s congregation has set itself to do, and 
I commend that work most cordially to the generous 
consideration of all to whom it may be presented. 

CORTLANDT WHITEHBPAD, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

Walter Irving Johnson, a senior theological 
student of Nashotah Seminary, was accidental- 
ly drowned in North Lake, about eight miles 
from Nashotah House, on the early morning of 
Thursday. July 28th. Mr. Johnson was living at 
North Lake for the summer vacation, in charge 
of St. Peter’s church, which he was serving 
most acceptably. He was out bathing in the 
middle of the lake, with his boat, and was alone. 
Au expert swimmer and accustomed to the 
place, it was supposed there would be no dan- 
ger, but in some unaccountable way he went 
down, and at the last accounts, his body had not 
been found, though diligent search is being 
daily made. 

Mr. Johnson was a candidate for Priests’ Or- 
ders from the diocese of Missouri, and resided 
in St. Louis. He wasa student universally es- 
teemed, and possessed of most attractive per- 
sonal qualities. He easily ranked as one of the 
best equipped scholars in Nashotah House, and 
the loss is keenly felt. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Dalles of the St. Croix areon the St. Croix 
river, the boundary between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The river flows between ledges of 
trap rock from £0 to 250 ft. in height. The 
name St. Croix is probably acquired from a nat- 
ural cross standing out in relief upon the face 
of one of the rocks. On the Wisconsin side is 
the town of St. Croix Falls, and on the Minneso- 
ta side, the town of Taylor’s Falls. They are 
under the pastoral charge of the Rey. W. C. 
Pope. Taylor’s Falls has a written history of 
60 years, and a legendary history of 200. On St. 
James’ Day, Bishop Gilbert visited this place 
and confirmed one man, the first person of our 
Communion ever confirmed here. The music at 
the service was exceptionally good. The Bish- 
op was accompanied by Dean Andrews and the 
Rev. Messrs. Holmes, Plummer, Mueller, Rol- 
let, and Pope, and Mr. Reeve, of Nashotah. On 
Tuesday the Holy Communion was celebrated. 
The morning was passed by the clergy in the 
church conversing on the life of the priest. 
They dined with Mrs. Wiltberger, president of 
the Guild of the Holy Cross, and spent the af- 
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ternoon on the river and in the Interstate Park. 
In the evening the bells of the Presbyteriam 
churches, on both sides of the river, announced 
services to be held in accordance with the 
Prayer Book. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

At Holy Trinity church, Spring Lake Beach, 
N.J.,on Sunday, July 17th, Bishop Scarbor- 
ough blessed the handsome and fine-toned pipe 
organ placed in the church last summer. The 
idea of a new organ originated with Mrs Reeves, 
and is now entirely paid for by subscriptions se- 
cured through the efforts of Dr. Reeves. 1t cost 
$1,000, and for that price is remarkable in its. 
power and variety of registers. The rite took 
place at Evensong, the choral service being 
sung by the Rev. Dr. Backus, the rector of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, New York City. 
Bishop Scarborough gave an address upon the 
antiquity of the organ and other musical in- 
struments in the worship of God, and the proper 
functions of the Church music. The organist, 
Mr. Albert Jordan, of Philadelphia, gave a short. 
recital. The music in this Church is very at- 


tractive, being of a thoroughly devout as wellas. 


artistic order. It is led by aquartette from 
Philadelphia, made up of Mrs. Caroline A. Ken- 
drick, Miss Isabel Ayres, Mr. Joseph W. Shan- 
non, and Mr. S. Brooke homas. 


Ohio 
Wwm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
In St. Paul’s, Maumee, the Rev. R. O. Cooper, 
rector, the Bishop confirmed 11 persons on 
St. James’ Day, July 25th. On thesame day he 
confirmed 16 in St. Paul's, Toledo, the Rev. W. 
C. Hopkins, rector. 


Conference of Deaf-Mutes 


The tenth conference of Church Workers 
among Deaf-Mutes was held at Trinity church, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Jnly 27th and 28th, just be- 
fore the meeting of the 19th National Conven- 
tion of Educators. The clergy in attendance 
were the Rev. Messrs. Mann, Koehler, Cloud, 
and Whildin. Dr. Gallaudet, the Rev. Mr. Dant- 
zer, and others were prevented from attending. 
Mr. Mann was chosen chairman. Subjects of 
interest to the work were discussed, among 
them ‘tA Church paper for the deaf,” “The 
work of lay-readers,”’ ‘Christian unity and the 
deaf.’ The following resolutions on the latter 
subject presented by Mr. Mann, were adopted: 


WHEREAS, Our Savior has clearly expressed His 
wish that “‘all’’ Christians be ‘‘one’’, instead of many 
disunited, inharmonious bodies; and the Apostle 
Paul exhorts strongly against ‘divisions’, and 
being “carried about by every.wind of doctrine’”’, 
instead of ‘‘standing fast in one Spirit, with one 
mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel’; 
and the Psalmist says: ‘‘Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethern to dwell together in 
unity’; and 

WHERBAS, Figures plainly show that deaf mutes 
are too few for denominational divisions; in other 
words, they are not able financially and socially to 
bear division: and 

WHEREAS, Their peculiar situation in respect to 
spiritual care is not properly understood generally; 
and 

WHEREAS, Experience shows that one church can 
very well attend to their spiritual needs and at much 
less expense, and save them from the confused teach- 
ings of a divided Christianity, therefore 

Resolved, That the time has come for public ex- 
pression on this important subject, ;with the object. 
of directing attention to the fact, attested by experi- 
ence and observation, that unity is better for our 
deaf-mute brethren than a state of disunity with all 
its accompaniments of discord. We fully believe 
that this will be realized at a no distant day by 
Christians of every name. Better by far that the 
realization should come now before the lines of divis- 
ion have been laid, and return to unity has become 
difficult, if not impossible. ‘Prevention is better 
than cure.” A 


After all that is known of the evils of a frag- 
mentary Christianity, is it not right for us to 
hope aud pray that our deaf-mute brethren be 
spared them; and thus be permitted to enjoy un- 
disturbed the unity under the Prayer Book sys- 
tem that has been theirs by God’s blessing, 
these many years? 
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Visit to the Church in Mexico 
BY THE BISHOP OF NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


My visit to the Republic of Mexico was made 
‘early this year, on account of the General Con- 
‘vention, from May 23d to July 22d. 

At San Pedro Martir, 14 were confirmed, pre- 
‘sented by the presbyter, Bustamente. Services 
are held in a room given up for the purpose and 
for aschool, by a member of the congregation. 
‘This congregation has lost its chapel, which 
was built on private property. A lot has been 
bought for a new building. 

At Puebla, confirmed three; two of these 
were presented by the Rev. Mr. Forrester at the 
English service, and one by the presbyter,Perhz, 
at the Spanish service. A large class was con- 
‘firmed here in November, and consequently the 
number at this visit was small. We have suc- 
ceeded in retaining our room in the hospital of 
San Pedro. Nothing of importance can be done 
without property of ourown. A building, such 
as we need, cannot be rented for any price. 

At Tizayuca, six were confirmed, presented 
by the presbyter, Bustamente. People from 
Xoloc and Huitzila attended the service, and 
some from each place were confirmed. Services 
have been removed into the town; they are 
held in a private house. 

At Xochitenco, eight were confirmed, present- 
ed by the presbyter, Bustamente. There is a 
large school here. 

At Humini, seven were confirmed, presented 
oy the presbyter, Salinas. This is one of the 
most faithful congregations. The people are 
very poor. Thechapel is a small building, 10 by 
18, with no light except from the door. It can 
be enlarged at about a cost of $80, the people 
contributing the work. The chancel arrange- 
ments were primitive; my episcopal chair was 
an organ box. 

At the hacienda of Debego, two were con- 
firmed, presented by the presbyter, Salinas— 
grandsons of Don Ignacio Guerrero, one of the 
original reformers in this region, who died a 
few years ago. 

A service was held at Encinillas. There were 
no candidates for Confirmation. This congre- 
gation has dwindled by removals and deaths. 
Ten of the children are in the schools of the 
‘City of Mexico. 

At La Venta, nine were confirmed, presented 
oy the presbyter, Salinas. 

At San Jose de Gracia, City of Mexico, 12 
were confirmed, and afterwards five from this 
‘congregation, at the chapel of the Dean Gray 
‘School, presented by the presbyter, Orihuela. 


At the Orphanage School, City of Mexico 
(Colegie Marie Josefina Hooker), seven were 
confirmed, presented by the Rev. Mr. Forrester. 

Seventy-three were confirmed for the Mexi- 
can congregations at this visit. The total num- 
ber confirmed at the five visits that I have 
made, has been 848. 


On Wednesday, July 6th, at the chapel of the 
Orphanage, I ordered deacons, Luis Yarzo Ca- 
ballero and Higuel Leobardo Camara who were 
presentod by the presbyter, Orihuela. The 
Rev. Mr. Forrester preached the sermon. 


The annual meeting of the synod was held 
during my visit. It was harmonious and en- 
thusiastic. A strong disposition was manifest- 
ed to make the Church self-supporting as soon 
as possible. A scheme was adopted to form 
clubs in each parish, to pledge a certain amount 
every week, to be collected by a chief, and to 
be presented at the offertory at Holy Commun- 
ion. The reports showed 112 Baptisms since the 
last synod. The offerings of the congregations 
‘since the last synod, including what had been 
-given for schools, have amounted to at least 
$1,200. The Mexican Episcopal Church has now 
seven presbyters and seven deacons. 


It is a pity that the career of the Mexican 
‘Church should be checked for want of funds. 
For not a single month since the last synod has 
money enough come in to pay the schedule. 
Five of the clergy have been compelled to go 
into secular life, and two or three others expect 
to help themselves in part. The clergy are giv- 
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ing evidence of their devotion. They are work- 
ing well and receiving very little. 

At the Orphanage School, of which Miss 
Driggs is the directress,Miss Todd has resigned, 
in order to pursue her studies and to perfect 
herself as a teacher. Miss Beckwith has re- 
turned to the East. She came out for her 
health, and stayed for over a year, at a nominal 
salary, and did good service. Miss Maury has 
succeeded her as Miss Driggs’ assistant. Three 
of the girls of the school are being utilized as 
teachers. Miss Forrester has general superin- 
tendenceof the educational work. 

During this visit, I lived at the Dean Gray 
School. The presbyter, Orihuela, is the prefect. 
He is a good student, a good thinker, and has 
good judgment. He has been placed in charge 
of the city church. He was elected president 
of the Standing Committee at the synod, but 
preferred to continue as secretary. 

With work and worry enough to make a man 
old before his time, the Rev. Mr. Forrester is 
patiently working out the problem of this Mex- 
ican Church. At the Orphanage School, with 
admirable conscientiousness and efficiency, Miss 
Driggs and Miss Forrester are contributing to 
the solution of this problem. The best thing 
that I can do for this field is to tell the Church 
at home how well the work is being done, and 
to urge continued and unstinted support. 

There was the opportunity to do more for 
English-speaking people at this visit than there 
has been befcre. 

Three Sundays were given to Christ church, 
City of Mexico. On the first Sunday after my 
arrival, I opened the new church. It isa fine 
stone building, and well represents the Re- 
formed Church in this Roman city. There isa 
large debt on Christ church, and it could not be 
consecrated. It is hoped that assistance to pay 
the debt will be received from the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada. These 
countries are all represented in the congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Edward Charles Cree, M.A., is 
the rector of the parish. He has asked to be re- 
ceived into the Americen Church. Christ 
church has placed itself under the Provisional 
Bishop of the Mexican Episcopal Church, but 
is not. associated with its synod. On my sec- 
ond Sunday with this parish, I confirmed a 
class of 20. 

Spent three days, including Sunday, at Mon- 
terey. The Rev. G. Q. A. Rose, from San An- 
tonio, Tex., took charge of this congregation in 
August, 1897. He found 20 communicants and 48 
confirmed persons. It is hoped that a lot can 
soon be bought and a modest church building 
erected. Monterey, the capital of the State of 
Nuevo Leon, has about 75,800 inhabitants, and is 
one of the most progressive cities of the Repub- 
lic. It contains, perhaps, the largest American 
colony in Mexico, said to number 2,000. It isa 
clean, healthful place, rapidly increasing in 
population and wealth, and is destined to be of 
considerable importance from its large mining 
and smelting interests. 

I spent part of aday and had an evening serv- 
ice at Torreon, on the Mexican Central R. R. 
Was the guest of Mrs. Alina V. De Coster who 
is an enthusiastic Churchwoman, and has fitted 
up a room in her house for a chapel. I was as- 
sisted at this service by the Rev. Le Koy S. 
Bates, of Eagle Pass, Tex., who has visited the 
place several times before. Torreon has a pop- 
ulation of 7,000 or 8,000, with 300 English-speak- 
ing people. There are a few families, and a few 
individuals outside of families, who belong to us, 
and a number of others who are favorably in- 
clined. The town has grown phenomenally 
within the last few years. There is no religious 
organization of any name for the English-speak- 
ing people. The Rev. Mr. Bates will try to 
come here occasionally, and I shall try to visit 
the place once or twice during the year. 

At Chihuahua, I spent a day in going, when I 
confirmed one candidate, and a day in returning, 
when I arranged for services here on some Sun- 
day after my return from General Convention. 

English-speaking people are to be found in 
thousands in the northern States of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, interested in railroads, electric 
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light plants, foundries, and machine shops. 
Monterey, Tampico, San Luis Potosi, Durango, 
Torreon, Saltillo, Chihuahua, are places that 
should receive our attention. 


Phenix, Ariz., July 28, 1898. 


Anglo-American Unity 


Among the most important of recent com- 
munications, is one from the Rt. Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, D. D., Bishop of London, considered 
by many the most eminent divine in the British 
episcopate. His lordship’s letter strikes the 
note of the new Gospel, and reads: 

“The future will not be so much concerned 
with nations as with the civilizing ideas which 
they contribute to the world’s progress. The 
question for us is, what will be the future of 
the civilizing ideas which are common to Eng- 
lish peoples? Local forms and modifications 
are of little moment. The important thing is 
the value of the ideas themselves. England 
and the United States have a common heritage 
of primary principles which mark them off from 
other peoples. They are, asa matter of fact, 
indissolubly united. Proposals of closer friend- 
ship merely recognize this fact. 

“Two peoples can help each other to under- 
stand better the principles which they already 
possess in common, and apply them more freely 
to new questions as they arise. Both peoples 
must acquire greater sympathy, greater versa- 
tility, if they are to extend their civilizing 
power. These are qualities which they can 
teach each other. The future of the world de- 
pends upon good understanding between Eng- 
land and the United States. If they cannot 
teach each other, how are they to teach other 
peoples?”’ 

The Right Rev. J.C. Ryle, D. D., Bishop of 
Liverpool, is also a member of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can League. He wrote as follows toa request 
for a few words of personal opinion upon the 
movement: 

‘“T have been much gratified by the rise and 
continued progress of the good feeling and 
friendship between England and the United 
States of America. I trust it will grow and in- 
crease. Reading the same Bible and speaking 
the same language, we ought always to be 
friends.”’ 

The Bishop of Ripon’s answer was as follows: 

“Tam rejoiced to notice all the symptoms of a 
better understanding between the United States 
of America and this country. I trust the cor- 
dial feelings which now exist may be strength- 
ened and extended as the yearsmoveon. I can 
foresee much and lasting good from such a 
friendship, and believe all those seeking to proy 
mote it are working toward an end which will 
bring good to mankind; and to all who are en- 
gaged in this work, I would say: ‘Goon, inthe 
name of the brotherhood of peace.’ ”’ 

The Bishop of Exeter wrote: 

“T believe that the hearty, fraternal friend- 
ship between England and the United States of 
America, which is deepening year by year, will, 
by God’s mercy, promote the kingdom of the 
Prince of Peace.”’ 

The Bishop of Manchester’s reply: 

“T have always desired to see a friendly un- 
derstanding established between England and 
the United States,on the ground of common 
blood, language, and international interests. I 
think that at the present time the necessity for 
such an understandiog is particularly urgent. 
Signs are not wanting that the more autocratic 
powers of Europe are disposed to combine against 
those who stand for freedom and social progress. 
In these circumstances, it is manifestly to the 
interest of the latter powers to combine in some 
way for support, especially of political and com- 
mercial freedom.”’ 

Right Rev. Augustus Legge, D. D., Bishop of 
Litchfield, writes: 

“My association with the Anglo-American 
Association Committee testifies to the warmth 
of my feelings towards citizens of the United 
States, and old family conaection with the 
Washingtons renders those feelings very 
hearty.’’ 
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HE Daily Chronicle, July 2nd, says:—Un- 
der the title of ‘‘Let Us Follow Reason,” 
Monsignor Bonomelli, Bishop of Cremona, 
has published a book in which the attempt 
is made to harmonize Church dogma with 
the Darwinian theory. The Vatican is scan- 
dalized and would condemn the Bishop, but 
thatit fears his lordship would revolt. Ow- 
ing to his attitude of conciliation toward the 
State, Bishop Bonomelli is the bete noire of 
every good ecclesiastical intransigeant. The 
Vatican isin a quandary, and cannot decide 
what to do. 
Bei ees 
ISHOP WALSHAM HOW was so well- 
known among Churchmen in this coun- 
try through his short sermons and devotion- 
al writings, that we feel sure it will be a 
subject of interest to many to know that. a 
fitting cathedral is to be erected to him in 
the cathedral church of Wakefield. It is to 
take the form of a tomb with a recumbent 
effigy. The scheme is somewhat embarrassed 
by the announcement that there is no satis- 
factory place for such a tomb in the pres- 
entchurch. It is proposed, therefore, as a 
further memorial to Bishop How as the first 
Bishop of Wakefield, to make a large and 
much needed addition to the church. This 
will cost about $100,000, asum which it is 
thought can be easily raised among the 
numerous friends and admirers of the Bish- 
op throughout the Anglican Communion. 


—— 

A CHICAGO daily has some interesting 

remarks on ‘‘Sermons in the Army,” 
from which itappears that some of the vol- 
unteer chaplains are making discoveries as 
to what the average man craves from the 
preachers of religion. A good many of our 
progressive religionists, in discussing the 
perennial question, ‘*Why men do not come to 
church,” have concluded that it is because 
the old themes which in other ages have 
moved the hearts of men, are worn thread- 
bare. People, it is supposed, no longer care 
for them. They want ‘‘timely” sermons, 
sermons on the events and sensations of the 
day. Butachaplain writes: ‘I find this is 
no place for sensational preaching. The 
boys attend service very generally, even 
those who are clearly unaccustomed to de- 
votions, and they help in the singing with 
manifest enjoyment. But they want the 
old Gospel. They don't care for timely 
things.” But the comments of the paper 
which makes this quotation are still more 
surprising. Every one is familiar with the 
superior tone of the newspapers of the day 
in dealing with religion, their tendency to 
admonish the clergy, and their special scorn 
of those who refuse to move with the age and 
give up their hide-bound attachment to an- 
cient creeds. But this paper, The Times- 
Herald, proceeds to remark that the chap- 
lain in question went a good way from home 
to pick up a valuable suggestion; that, as a 
matter of fact, to men and women who are 
in earnest, the ‘‘old Gospel” is the only Gos- 
pel. ‘‘And the person who attends church 
for any reason less serious than that for 
which churches were founded, can get all 
the ‘timely things’ he wants or needs out- 
side the sacred edifice.” ‘Timely things,”’ 
proceeds the writer, ‘‘and the whole system 
out of which has evolved what we call sen- 
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sational preaching, is but a pastime, after 
all. It does very well in the sunshine. It 
is agreeable when reas are smooth and sor- 
row is unknown. But in the hour of ex- 
tremity, the human heart longs for ‘the old 
religion,’ the genuine religion, the faith of 
sincere devotion. It is all very well to take 
a board of trade failure for a text when the 
minds are attuned to laughter.” But in times 
of stress, when a man stands face to face with 
the mighty problems of time and eternity, it 
is time to give him essentials. After more 
to the same purpose, the article concludes 
with the suggestion that possibly the new 
things have had too large a vogue. ‘‘It may 
be that all of us, even in our careless hours, 
have a better recognition of life’s realities 
than either we or our preachers have 
thought.” 

If such an article appeared in an ortho- 
dox religious paper, it would be taken as a 
matter of course, vonsidering its source. 
But appearing in a secular sheet, which nec- 
essarily appeals to a very miscellaneous con- 
stituency and expects their approval, it is 
not without significance. 


oe 
The Bishops aud the Services 


NE of the first fruits of the recent con- 
sultations of the English bishops on the 
subject of the Church services, was a letter 
from the Bishop of London, addressed to all 
incumbents in his diocese. This letter 
strikes us as a wise production, expressed 
with great moderation and gentleness, and it 
appears to have been well received by the 
clergy generally. The Bishop begins with 
the following general statement: 

In a diocese such as this, where there is so 
much work to be done of a missionary charac- 
ter, and where the circumstances of parishes 
vary so greatly, it is natural that there should 
be a tendency to make new experiments in va- 
rious ways. This natural tendency has affected 
the conduct of public worship, and must,in some 
degree, always do so. But it is a tendency 
which must be subject to certain obvious limi- 
tations, to which I would call your attention. 
It is absolutely necessary that nothing should 
be done which affects the due performance of 
the services of the Church as laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and that any addition- 
al services which are used should conform en- 
tirely to the spirit and intention of the Prayer 
Book. There must be no confusion in the minds 
of the people as to the standard of worship in 
the Church of England, and there must be no 
opportunity for personal eccentricities to invade 
the system of the Church. 
tage to the methods of teaching pursued by an 
individual teacher, as suited to a particular con- 
gregation, can compensate for the harm which 
is done to ecclesiastical order by an infringe- 
ment of these principles. 

He then gives a few directions on points 
which have caused some perplexity and dia- 
satisfaction, of which the following seem to 
us the most important; namely: The Com- 
munion service to be said as appointed, with- 
out additions or omissions, and in an audi- 
ble voice. Additional services, where used, 
to be separated by a distinct interval from 
the services appointed in the Prayer Book, 
and to be announced as additional. The 
Bishop expresses no disapproval of the spe- 
cial devotions now inuse, but thinks it right 
that in all cases such services should be sub- 
mitted for his sanction. 

It is a matter of course that there should 
be criticisms in some quarters. . Complaint 
is made, for instance, that the Bishop's posi- 
tion would make it necessary to apply for 
the sanction of a Bible class or Sunday 
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school office, no matter how simple in char- 
acter. But the Bishop, no doubt, gave his 
clergy credit for common-sense. At any 
rate, as his directions are on general lines, 
minor particulars would soon adjust them- 
selves. The matter is made somewhat eas- 
ier for American Churchmen by the terms 
of the American Prayer Book since the last. 
revision. Thus, provided Morning and 

Evening Prayer are said in church on any 

day, the American priest ‘‘may at any other 
service for which no form is provided, use 
such devotions as he shall at his discretion 

select from this Book, subject to the direc- 
tion of the ordinary. On any special day or 

occasion for which no service has been pro-- 
vided in the Prayer Book, or by the Bishop» 
of the diocese, the priest has similar liberty. 

Another criticism appears in letters to. 
various newspapers, to the effect that the 
Bishop’s prohibition of ‘‘additions” in the; 
Holy Communion would exclude the Agnus: 
Dei and other anthems which have come to 
be commonly used. 
course, speaking of unauthorized additions.. 
Such additions as the Agnus Dei, the offer- 
tory anthem, and the like, were, if we are 
not mistaken, expressly sanctioned by the. 
Lincoln judgment. The two just named 
have a further sanction in the American 
Prayer Book. 

To our mind, the Bishop of London has in 
this letter laid down a position which will 
draw his clergy generally more closely to: 
him, and lay the foundation of a good un- 
derstanding. Of course it will afford no 
satisfaction to Mr. Kensit and the Church 
Association. 

The Church Review says that ‘if the Catho-: 
lic party are wise, they will accept the Bish- 
op’s wishes and commands as affording them. 
an opportunity of doing their work under 
the sanction of the episcopate, and thus 
strengthening their position to such an ex- 
tent that it will be practically unassailable.” 
Later accounts show that this advice has 
been taken. Seventy-two incumbents of 
what are known as ‘“‘advanced” churches’ 
have sent a letter to the Bishop of London 
expressing their intention dutifully and loy-’ 
ally to conform to the terms of the Bishop's’ 


circular, and thanking ‘him for defending’ 


them against the aspersions of certain 
members of Parliament. 


— se 
Transient Rectorships 


| Sea change of rectors in our par-' 


ishes is doubtless one chief cause of their 
weakness. it unsettles things generally, so 
that before well-conceived plans and meth- 
ods have had time to win confidence and be- 
come effective through force of habit or as- 


sociation, they are abandoned to give place 


to something else. It is like transplanting 


trees, which is attended with risk and a. 
set-back under the best circumstances, and 


which, if-done at unseasonable times, or too 
frequently, is fatal to the life of the tree. 
We shall, perhaps, be told that it is use- 
less to argue this matter in the face of the 
fact that in most of the weaker parishes 
perfect unanimity in respect to the rector is 
essential to raising his support. The prob- 


tem which he is called to solve is to please. 
everybody and yet bean effective, outspok- 


en, and earnest man. 


Whenever, from any cause, a small ma- 


jority are dissatisfied, or when any, without | 
cause, except a freak of fancy, desire a 


change, there are vestries who will say: 


“Our rector is doing good work, he is faith- 
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ful, and we are satisfied with him. But 
then some others are not, and we must keep 
united.” So they part with one whom they 
know and have tried and approved, for one 
whose chief recommendation is that he is 
not known. 

It is not a recommendation to any rector 
to say that he has been in a parish for years 
and found no enemies. Religion would 
have no enemies if it were not an enemy to 
vice and antagonistic to ungodliness; but as 
it is both these, the faithful minister of re- 
ligion cannot hope to be more free from en- 
emies than was his Master. 

The servility of vestries to the caprice of 
an uneasy few in a parish works a great 
wrong every way. Itis a wrong to rectors, 
keeping them ever in an unsettled condi- 
tion. It is a greater wrong to the parish, 
keeping it fluctuating and weak. 

But what shall be done with this uneasy 
and fickle few that are ever clamorous for 
change, and that having, as they imagine, 
the balance of power, are most arbitrary 
and unreasonable? Would it not be well, 
once for all, to let them understand that 
they are not to rule the parish?—that, how- 
ever desirable it may be to have their co- 
operation, it cannot be purchased at the 
sacrifice of every other interest? 

There are not a few parishes in the larger 
country towns, where tbere is ample mate- 
rial for growth, and where the Church inter- 
est might be expected to have become strong 
and influential,but where, in fact, it has bare- 
ly held its own, and where the history of the 
last twenty years presents the dreary spec- 
tacle of an intermittent life—at one time 
galvanized into activity—at another ready 
to decay, and this as incident to an ever- 
changing rectorship, coming in with a flour- 
ish and going out with a discouraging fail- 
ure. 

Is it not time to have done with this vac- 
illating and humiliating policy? We know 
of one parish that has determined to be in- 
dependent of the tyranny of an uneasy and 
capricious minority, and that has had the 
independence to say: ‘‘We shall ve glad of 
your co-operation; we willuse all reasonable 
means to come toharmony of action; but we 
owe a duty to the parish as well as to you. 
It must be settled on a more permanent ba- 
sis, and move with a more fixed policy.” 

Such a brave but kind meeting of the 
difficulty will in most cases silence the mal- 
contents, for their strength is not real. Their 
only power isin their ability to make others 
uneasy, and when this fails they are gener- 
ally harmless. 

Ifin their chagrin they withdraw their 
support from the parish, its more vigorous 
policy and improved tone will make it 
stronger than before, and will at once put it 
in a condition where it will take deeper root 
and attain to a more vigorous growth. 


It is understood, of course, that great cau- 
tion be used in calling a rector, that one be 
sought who will bring those qualities that 
entitle him to confidence and kindly support, 
and then that he be made to feel that sup- 
port as well after the novelty has worn off as 
before. 

And in respect to that semi-Churchly and 
wholly time-serving and disorganizing ele- 
ment in our parishes, that will go tochurch 
so long as they fancy the minister, and that 
will withdraw their subscriptions the mo- 
ment he says or does something that they 
can fault—they may as well be given up first 
as last. Of course there is hope that they 
may in time come wholly on to the true 
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ground and support the Church for its own 
sake; but so long as they be where they are 
they contribute an element of weakness, and 
the Church is actually stronger without 


them, 
ee 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXVII. 


HEN our Lord said, ‘‘Love your ene- 
mies,” it fell on the ears that were lis- 
tening with as sharp a stroke of novelty as 
if I should write now, ‘‘Hate your mother.” 
It enunciated a proposition utterly abomin- 
able, utterly contrary to the principles and 
practices of society. Take even the wor- 
shipers of the one true God, the Jews; they 
had this short and sweet creed: ‘‘Not to 
worship the true God is a hateful thing; 
therefore we ought to hate everybody who 
does not worship Him.” They carried this 
out to perfection, and the meanest Jew beg- 
gar crouching by the temple gate glared 
with hatred at the lordly Roman noble who 
passed him. You can see the same expres- 
sion now on the faces of wretched, starving 
Hindoos as they look at the Englishmen 
who would shrink from touching their filthy 
bodies. To hate your enemies was the creed 
of the world, and it is yet, to a great extent. 
Our Lord’s words are often drowned in the 
roar of cannon, in the whistling ball, in the 
ery of the dying soldier, in the crackle 
of flaming villages, in all the din and 
dust of war; not among Comanche Indians 
who never heard of Jesus Christ, but in the 
very centres of civilization, in Paris, in 
Richmond, in Havana. And yet these words 
have made some impression. They have 
firm and deep lodgment in many hearts. 
They are making progress, and there are 
splendid examples of loving your enemies 
shining on every page of history. 

A few years ago, when the saintly Arch- 
bishop of Paris who had done nothing but 
good all his life, was led out into the prison 
yard by the human devils to be killed, before 
the fatal shots were sped, he lifted his trem- 
bling hand and gave his episcopal blessing of 
peace to those who were murdering him. 
And in that same city, when one of the worst 
of the Communistic villains was trying to es- 
cape the righteous vengeance of the govern- 
ment, where did he go? Why, to the Jesuit 
convent, and they, whose brethren he had tor- 
tured and killed, took him in and cared for 
him asif he had been their friend. Even 
while I am writing, on the torrid slopes of 
Santiago are hospitals built with American 
money and filled with American nurses and 
American supplies, caring for sick Spaniards 
who were ready to murder them. All along 
the roads Spanish women and children are 
being fed by kind American men and women 
who never dream of asking: ‘‘Are you my en- 
emy?” You cannot say, then, that while the 
words may be true, they are like some other 
truths, impossible to carry out, for they are 
being carried out this very day, and I tell 
you that you must carry them out if you 
want to have any sweetness in your life; if 
you want to do anything to show that Chris- 
tian with you means something more than 
just a human being who has been baptized 
in the name of Christ. 

You ask whether, when I say: ‘‘Love your 
enemies,” I mean that just as you love your 
wife or children you are to love base, 
ignoble natures which are hostile to you? 
Do I mean that you are to fold in a warm 
embrace the man or woman who has tra- 
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duced you, injured you, persecuted you? 
No, God Himself does not do that. It would 
be perfectly unnatural to love one’s enemies 
and one’s friends in the same way. That 
would be heartlessness, not piety; but after 
all, it is love that must de shown to your 
enemies; not the mere absence of hate, not 
a let-alone policy simply, not a refraining 
from doing them evil, but a positive quality, 
a feeling of interest, a giving blessing for 
cursing, a desire to do good to any person 
whatever. 

One great thing that always influencrs us 
against our enemies is ugly and bloodthirsty 
talk about them, often as silly as it is 
wicked. We laugh at the Spaniards calling 
us ‘‘Porcos Americanos,” it seems to us so 
absurd; but do you not think the epithets 
American newspapers lavish on the Spanish 
must appear quite as foolish and as un- 
grounded to them? Being quite familiar 
with Spanish literature and people, I am 
often amused at the nonsensical accusations. 
into which hatred of enemies leads our 
newspapers and orators. A man may be 
your enemy, and yet be very noble and very 
generous, very brilliant and very unselfish. 
You ought to credit him with all that, and 
not think that because you do not like him, 
he is therefore an idiot, a brute, or a villain. 
Love and admire in him whatever is worth 
admiring. More than that, youare to stand 
ready to help him when he needs help, not 
to pass him by on the other side, not to say: 
“Those who like him may lend a hand. Lam 
not called upon for that.” Christ calls on 
you for that, and when you pare down His 
word, ‘‘Love your enemies,” to its thinnest 
rind, it certainly means as much as that. 

The Missionary Spirit 

A PAPER BY THE REV. J. W. SHACKELFORD, 
D.D., READ BEFORE THE WOMAN’S AUX- 
ILIARY OF BETHESDA CHURCH, SARA- 

' TOGA SPRINGS, JUNE 7, 1898. 
HURCG magazines and newspapers fre- 
quently express regret at the absence of 
a general missionary spirit in the Church, 
and suggestions are often being made as to 
the best means of awakening and extending 
this spirit. It is said, with truth, that few 
are found in the present day to go forth 
with their lives in their hand to carry the 
good news of the Gospel into foreign lands; 
that appeals are earnestly being made for 
men to go out to the great West, to China, 
and to Africa, which meet with a very mod- 
erate response. Where, it is asked, are the 
men to follow in the steps of the mission- 
aries of early times who evangelized Great 
Britain and Northern Europe, willing to 
give up family and friends, and endure real 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, to 
carry the light of the Gospel into the dark 
places of the earth? The younger clergy, it 
is claimed, prefer to work in the great cit- 
ies where they have the advantage of cul- 
tivated society and the comforts of home, to 
going out into the wilderness to encounter 
privation, suffering, and possibly danger. It 
is also claimed that our laity are indifferent 
to the great cause of missions; they take no 
interest in missionary literature, they re- 
spond but languidly to appeals for means to 
carry on the missionary work of the Church. 

If every baptized person in the Church 
felt in the depths of his heart the greatness 
of the gift God has given to him in the power 
to resist temptation, the hope that is con- 
stantly before him of eternal salvation, the 
ineffable glory which awaits the faithful 
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servant of Christ in heaven, the constant 
impulse would be to lead others to this same 
great hope, and this is the true missionary 
spirit. 

If one came unexpectedly into the posses- 
sion of a great treasure, the first impulse of 
his better nature would be to share that 
treasure with those about him; or if a great 
joy should come into his life, he cannot rest 
till he shares that joy with others. 

If I really feel the Blessed Master has 
called me out of the world to serve Him, 
and that all the holy thoughts, impulses, 
and desires come from His Holy Spirit: that 
He has opened a way for me to the bosom of 
the Father who has so loved me that He 
gave His only begotten Son for my redemp- 
tion; that the Holy Spirit never forsakes me, 
but is always ready to hear my prayer for 
guidance, help, and comfort; that the 
Blessed Saviour is my dear Friend, ever 
walking by my side in my daily round of 
duty and pleasure, His loving heart is beat- 
ing in perfect sympathy with mine in all my 
joys and sorrows; that nothing can drive 
Him from me but willful sin; that come what 
may, weal or woe, into my life, I am sure of 
His unfailing love, it would seem as though 
I could not rest content with my life unless 
day by day I were doing all in my power to 
brivg others to this same blessed hope. 

The missionary spirit, then, must show it- 
self first in the undivided life; the average 
Christian to-day is satisfied with the mea- 
grest service which conscience will allow 
him to give to Christ, and that form of re- 
ligion is the most popular which makes this 
form of service the easiest. A cold morality, 
a perfunctory performance of prescribed 
acts of worship and service, a wide conform- 
ity to public opinion, characterize multi- 
tudes who profess and call themselves 
Christians, but there is no ‘‘passion for holi- 
ness’’; no real, earnest effort to make the 
daily life conform to the ideal of the Gospel; 
no striving after perfection, and no burning 
zeal to help others to a state of salvation. 

Let us, then, begin the work of acquiring 
a wider missionary spirit with ourselves. 

First, let us all see to it that our life ex- 
hibits the beauty of holiness; that our daily 
intercourse with others convinces them that 
our religion is a reality entering into the 
tissue and substance of our spiritual nature; 
purity, truth, honor, and unselfishness are 
all the outcome of Divine love in our heart; 
that our worship is so sincere, so earnest, 
and hearty that it can only proceed from 
one striving to honor God and not seeking 
a mere personal advantage. Such a life is 
a constant missionary sermon, more earnest, 
mere powerful than human words can ex- 
press, 

Secondly, as occasion offers, that the ap- 
peal to others on behalf of a religious life 
assume form in words. Of course the occa- 
sion must be a fitting one; the subject of re- 
ligion must not be thrust forward at un- 
time'y seasons and under inappropriate sur- 
roundings. This would only make the sub- 
ject repulsive, anddo more harm than good; 
nor must the appeal be merely the expression 
of one’s subjective feelings, which is apt 
quickly to degenerate into religious cant; 
but let the few well-chosen words, spoken in 
love, be the expression of a real sympathy 
for the eternal welfare of the hearer, that 
the appeal may reach the heart and the 
good seed take root. 

Thirdly, if our own religious life is in- 
tense and earnest, we should be ready and 
glad to give liberally towards sustaining 
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the workers who have gone out into the 
mission field. Giving is left by thousands 
of Christians to the haphazard feeling of the 
moment, instead of being a matter of sys- 
tematic principle. If every Christian 
obeyed the divine law of setting apart one- 
tenth of his income for religious purposes, 
we should not be subjected every now and 
then to a crisis in the financial affairs of the 
Church, or to the need of spasmodic appeals 
to the faithful to come to the rescue of a de- 
pleted treasury. 

The Jew was required to give one-tenth 
of his substance for keeping up the elabo- 
rate worship of the temple by which Al- 
mighty God was daily honored. Besides the 
tenth, he was obliged to give to the poor 
and other objects. This law has never been 
repealed, and until the clergy generally 
press this fact on the consciences of their 
people, telling them plainly what their duty 
is under the law, the Church will always 
suffer for want of means to carry out her 
work; butif, on the other hand, every Chris- 
tian obeyed the law as conscientiously as 
every good Jew did, there would be abund- 
ant means to carry on all the work of the 
Church and care for the poor. Let our peo- 
ple be taught that giving isa religious act, 
a part ot our worship, and honors Almighty 
God, and thousands would give liberally and 
systematically who now give only on impulse. 
Thus would the missionary spirit become 
widespread, the bright torch of truth be 
carried into every land where the darkness 
of false religions prevails, and loving hearts 
at home would see that sympathy for the 
work was not only felt, but expressed by gen- 
erous contributions to carry it further on. 
Thus would the Church put on her glorious 
apparel, the heathen would flock to her 
altars like doves to their windows, and the 
way b2 prepared for the fulfillment of our 
prayer—Thy kingdom come--and the Church 
militant become the Church triumphant. 

aS ee 
«Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By”’ 
A EUCHARISTIC CONSIDEYATION 
BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL 

“And it came to pass, that as He came nigh unto 
Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the wayside beg- 
ging: And hearing the multitude pass by, he asked 
what it meant, and they told him that Jesus of Naza- 
reth passeth by.”’ St. Luke, xviii: 35-37. 

There is, perhaps, not a single incident in the 
life of our Blessed Lord that is more suggestive 
of his great characteristic, compassion, than is 
this healing of the blind beggar by the wayside, 
which we find recorded in this portion of St. 
Luke’s Gospel. 

We can easily picture to ourselves what the 
scene must have resembled on that day when 
our Saviour was approaching Jericho: The 
crowd immediately surrounding the Great 
Teacher (for, from the narrative of the Evan- 
gelist, we might suppose that a number of peo- 
ple were following the Nazarene whose utter- 
ances had already commenced to stir the heart 
of his nation); those on the outskirts of the 
multitude who, possibly, were jeering and mak- 
ing jests upon the claims of this pretender, this 
interloper; in fact, all the marks which distin- 
guish a street crowd in this nineteenth century. 
Weare also led to think that the sightless beg- 
gar was a believer on Christ, for there is no 
hesitancy in his manner when the information 
is vouchsafed him as to whois passing. It is 
not difficult for us to understand what a feeling 
of doubt and uncertainty must have possessed 
his mind as to whether the Christ, the Messiah, 
would heal or notice him; whether his feeble 
effort to arrest the Divine footsteps would or 
would not have effect; but in spite of all ob- 
stacles, he perseveres in his desire, and as the 
Saviour passes by, he cries aloud—with what 
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vehemence we can well imagine— ‘‘Jesus, thou 
son of David, have mercy on me.” Vainly the 
crowd surroundiug our Lord urge him to cease 
his clamor. We are told that ‘the cried so 
much the more’’; and how, after the abundant 
reward which his faith brought in the restora- 
tion of sight, and consequently happiness, he 
followed Jesus, glorifying God; and how the 
people round about were moved by the miracle. 

The condition of the beggar in his blindness 
may be taken as a fitting illustration of that of 
ourown souls to-day. Like him, we are waiting 
at the wayside in our spiritual filth and poy- 
erty; butare we, like him, waiting for the Lord 
Jesus to pass our way? We hear the sound of 
the multitude, but to our ears it is only a mean- 
ingless trample of many feet, and we do not dis- 
cern among its many forms, the face or features 
of the Man of Sorrows. 

“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’’ at every al- 
tar of our Holy Church—daily, weekly, yearly; 
but we heed Him not, and we are content to sit 
among our weeds of earth, blind, and, yea, deaf 
to every interest save that of our own worldly 
gain, our own worldly pleasure. Afaithful few — 
there are, indeed, who wait at the gates of the 
sanctuary as the blind beggar of old waited by 
the highway,eager for the coming of the Divine 
Healer; eager to receive Him into themselves; 
to obtain from Him spiritual health, sight, and 
happiness; and who, when these gifts have 
been granted them, do not consider their part in 
the miracle in any other light save that of being 
but just begun, and who go forth into the great 
world, glorifying God who hath made them 
whole. May He hasten the time when each 
one of us shall be found at the wayside, in hope 
and not despair, awaiting thecoming of the Be- 
loved Physician; and when He is come, crying 
aloud with sincere humility and contrition, 
‘“Jesus,Thou Son of David, have mercy on me!”’ 
There we may receivespiritual sight and health, 
and leaving with His benediction upon us, go 
out from His presence, and be enabled to show 
forth in our lives and works the spirit which 
should be the fruit of our contact with the Di- 
vine nature. Then, and then only, shall we feel 
the full force of the Saviour’s risen life, and all 
it means to us; then, and then only, shall we 
find that long-sought-for peace ‘‘which passeth 
all understanding.” 


ps She 
Letters to the Editor 


“THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH”’ 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: 
In the matter of the Church’s name, how 
would the ‘‘Apostolic Church”? do in place of the 
‘Protestant Episcopal’’? J. Eras 


A DEACONESS TRAINING SCHOOL 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Knowing your deep interest in whatever 
makes for the extension of the Christian Church, 
I write to ask if you will insert in- your paper 
some notice of our Deaconess Home and Train- 
ing School. When men are freely offering them- 
selves by the thousand, leaving home, business 
or professional life, to go to the war, to serve 
their country for $13 a month, should there not 
be equal consecration among the women of the 
Church to supply an army of Christian work- 
ers, trained and qualified to redeem the children 
of the city streets from paganism, and relieve 
the distressed of every kind? I cannot but think 
that there would be many volunteers for the 
deaconess’ cause if the devout women of our 
Church understood its privilege. 

The Deaconess Home of Minnesota is in- 
tended to be not only a training school but 
mother house or institute, combining all the 
features of a sisterhood with the prescribed 
training ofa deaconess. The house 1s being en- 
larged, and will be opened on Sept. 1st; the lec- 
tures in the deaconess course will begin on Tues- 
day, Oct. 4th. Applicants for admission should 
address me during the summer, or the House 
mother after Sept. 1st. 

C. Ep@ar Haupt. 

575 Fuller st., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In the Church Standard of July 23d, the Ven. 
Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, presents a very im- 
portant document, unearthed from the old Con- 
vention Journals of the fifties, bearing upon the 
«question of the provincial system. Had I known 
of its existence, it would have materially aided 
me in preparing the articles I sent Tur Livine 
“CHURCH, and, perhaps, have precluded the neces- 
sityof preparing them atall. But as all'that oc- 
curred some eighteen years before I came into the 
‘Church, or knew anything of its affairs,and as I 
have no access to those early Journals, no knowl- 
-edge of any, indeed, previous to that of 1892, I 
was entirely unaware of the existence of the 
document in question. [ had, therefore, to avail 
myself of the leading ideas of Bishops Smith 
and Lee, as brought to my notice by a valued 
friend, and to confine myself tu their elabora- 
‘tion and defense according to my own thinking. 

Iam glad, however, to call attention to that 
document, as well as to express the obligation 
we owe to the archdeacon for its timely discov- 
ery and publication. 

It appears that in the Convention of 1856, a 
Joint Committee, composed of such members 
-as Bishops Hopkins, DeLancey, Whittingham, 
Elliot, and Upfold; Drs. Cooper, Meade, Vin- 
‘ton, Higbee, Stevens, and Burroughs; and 
Messrs. Evans, Williams, Chambers, and Hoff- 
‘man, reperted a scheme for the creation of four 
provinces in the Church, as follows: 

‘All that portion of the territory of the United 
‘States which lies east of the Rocky Mountains, 
shall be divided into three provincial districts. 

“The first provincial district shall include the 
dioceses of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
‘York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
‘Olina, Georgia, and Florida. 

“The second provincial district shall include 
‘the dioceses of Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ala- 
‘bama,and any other dioceses which may be 
formed between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Mississippi. 

“The third provincial district shall include 
the dioceses of Iowa, Missouri, Mississippi, Louis- 
dana, and Texas, and the North-western and 
South-western missionary districts, and any 
other dioceses which may be formed between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 


“The territory of ‘the United States west of 
the Rocky Mountains shall hereafter be formed 
dnto a fourth, to be called the Western provin- 
cial district, etc.” 

I can only add my extreme satisfaction at 
finding so much of what I urged so long ago an- 
ticipated and officially put forth by those so 
much better qualified to judge than myself, and 
so much more likely toinfiuence the action of 
our coming Convention in the right direction. 

FRED’K S. JEWELL. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. John A. Aspinwall, D. D., of St. Thomas’ 
«church, Washington, D. C , has been visiting the sea- 
coast, at Manhansett, N. Y. 

The Rev. W. F. Ayer isto visit for vacation in No- 
wa Scotia. 

The address of the Bishop of Duluth, until Sept. 
30th, is Merrill, Clinton Co., N. Y. 

The Rev. Dr. Frank W. Baker, of Cincinnati, has 
gone for vacation to his cottage at Wequetonsing, 
‘Mich. 

The Bishop of Vermont has been making visitations 
for the Bishop of Albany. 

The Rev. R. Edwards Bennett has taken charge of 
tthe church of the Advent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Bishop of New Hampshire has been visiting 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

The Bishop of Georgia will make a visitin Septem- 
‘ber to the Thousand Islands. 

The Bishop of Cairo, coadjutor of Springfield, is 
making episcopal visitations in the diocese of Iowa. 

The Bishop of Quincy is resting at the Kenshaw 
Hotel, on Lake George, N. Y. 
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The Rev. Richard E. Bennett has accepted the cu- 
racy of the church of the Advent, Cincinnati, diocese 
of Southern Ohio. 

The Rev. James H. W. Blake has accepted the rec- 
torship of Trinity church, Hamilton, Ohio. 

The Rev. H. W. Cunningham has taken charge of 
Calvary church, Wilmington, Vel. 

The Rev. Chas. W. Coit has entered upon the rec- 
torship of St. Luke’s church, Baltimore, Md. 

The Rev. H. A. R. Cresser has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Bainbridge, N. Y. 

The Rev. C. H. I. Channer, of Adrian, Mich., is pass- 
ing the month of August in Toronto and other parts 
of Ontario. 

The Rev. Prof. Chas. S. Fischer, of Kenyon College, 
is spending the summer in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Rev. O. T. Fitsimmons has accepted appoint- 
ment as chaplain of the ist Alabama Regiment, U. S. 
Volunteers. 

The Rev. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., is in summer 
charge of the church of the Saviour, Jenkintown, Pa., 
during the absence of the rector. 

Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, has been staying at 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

The Rev John Gregson has accepted the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Dresden, and St. Philip’s 
church, Wiscasset, Me. 

The Rev. Edward J. Haughton has taken summer 
charge of St. Luke's church, Scranton, diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. George N. Holcomb has accepted the 
charge of St. Gabriel’s church, New Berlin, Conn. 


The Rev. Rogers Israel is to spend his vacation at 
Eaglesmere, Pa., and in Canada. 

The Rev. Christopher W. Knauff, having completed 
his term of service at Raquette Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks, goes to Stottville, N. Y.,to act as locum tenens 
for the Rev. W. Brown-Serman. 

The Rev. LewisG. Morris has taken charge of the 
work at Windom, Madelia, and Lake Crystal, in the 
diocese of Minnesota. Address Windom, Minn. 

The Rev. W. R. McKim, priest-in-charge of Grace 
mission, Hartington, Neb., and the Randolph mission 
Station, has been given a two months’ rest during 
July and August, by advice of his physician, by rea- 
son of a threatened attack of typhoid and brain fever, 
and is spending it at his home, ijn Norfolk. 

The Rev. William W. Mix, rector of St. Timothy’s 
church, 8th and Reed sts., Philadelphia, will spend 
August with his family, at ‘“‘Magnolia Farm,” N. J. 
He will officiate on Sundays at the church of the Ad- 
vent and St. Asaph, Bala. 


The Rev. Dr.Chas. S. Olmstead will pass part of Au- 
gust at the seashore. 


The Rev. Octavius Parker has accepted charge of 
the church of the Holy Spirit, Gallup. N. Mex. 


The Rev. C. C. Parker has taken temporary charge 
of St. Mark’s church, Erie, diocese of Pittsburgh. 


The Rev. R. R. Swope, D. D., of Biltmore, N. C., is 
resting at the Manhansett House, Shelter Island, 
N. Y. 

The Rev. Churchill Satterlee, of Asheville, N. C., 
is spending his vacation at Lake Placid, in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 


The Rev. Hudson Sawyer has accepted charge of 
the church of St. John by-the-Sea, Old Orchard, 
Me., during the month of August. 


The Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman, rector of St. 
Mark’s church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., and president of 
the Standing Committee of Central Pennsylvania, 
sailed for England, on the ‘‘Freiderich der Grosse,”’ 
on the 28th inst. His address, until Sept. 25th, will 
be care Union Bank, London, England. Communica- 
tions for the Standing Committee may be sent to the 
Rev. W. P. Orrick, D. D., secretary, Reading, Pa. 


Official 


The decrease of offerings last year towards the ex- 
penses of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission em- 
phasizes this appeal for remembrance on next 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, Aug. 28th. A. W. 
MANN, general missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


Obituary 


EMMA M. PIFFARD 

On the evening of Sunday, July 24th, 1898, at “Oak 
Forest,’’ Piffard, N. Y., Emma M. Piffard peacefully 
fell asleep. Oak Forest was her ancestral home; there 
she passed much of her childhood, and it was kindly 
ordered that the familiar haunts of her earlier days, 
and the beauties of the old home she loved so well, 
should be the last earthly scenes which her eyes 
looked upon. Emma Piffard was a woman of intense 
devotion, and unswerving loyalty to those she loved, 
counting no sacrifice too great, no work too hard to 
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do. She loved to minister to Christ's lowly anderr- 
ing ones, and He only knows of the hearts she has 
comforted, and the weak ones she has helped to make 


strong. 
‘Lord, all pitying, Jesu blest. 


Grant her Thine eternal rest.”” 
Died 
BALL.—Entered into rest, Wednesday, July 27th, 
1898, at her late home in Stratford, Conn., in the 70th 
year of herage, Lucy Lorena Hawley, wife of Hiram 


Ball, and mother of the Rev. Clarence Ernest Ball. 
Jesu, Mercy. 


GREENE.—Entered into rest, July 21st, 1898, at Lake 
Benton, Minn., Joseph D. Greene, in his 7lst year. 
Mr. Greene was founder of St. John’s church, Lake 
Benton, of which he has been lay-reader for the past 
10 years. 

‘Eternal rest grant him, O Lord, 
And light perpetual shine upon him.” 


KNEASS.—Entered into life eternal on July 18th, 
1898, from her residence in Baltimore. Sarah Emer- 
son, widow of the late Horn R. Kneass, of Philadel- 
phia. 

“Let her works praise her in the gates.” 

NEWTON.—Suddenly, on July 31, 1898, at Pueblo, 
Colo., Benjamin Ball Newton, aged 43 years. Brother 
of the rector of Holy Trinity church, Pueblo. 


WoOOLFERS —Drowned on the 5th of August, by the 
upsetting of a row boat, Grace Hawkins, daughter of 
Mrs. E. C. Woolfers, of Hopkins, Mo. Miss Woolfers 
for the past three years wasa pupil at St. Mary’s 
School, Knoxville, Ill. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.--Because of the growth of the work which is 
very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 


PRIESTS or deacons of conservative American 
Churchmanship, desirous of entering associate mis- 
sion work, are invited to correspond with the REv. 
W. S. HOWARD, 1702 North 26th st., Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED.—A Churchwoman for Church boarding 
school for girls, in the Middle West. Requisites: 
Good health, cheerful disposition, general cultiva- 
tion, some boarding-school experience, habits of 
faithful attention to duty, references. Duties: Over- 
sight of infirmary; care of younger girls; sewing 
class; care of clothes from laundry; shopping parties. 
Interview in Chicago, early September. Address, 
PRINCIPAL, care LIVING CHURCH Office. 


A PRIEST, active, energetic, accounted good reader 
and preacher, on his vacation, offers his services dur- 
ing August and first Sunday in September to any par- 
ish in or near Chicago. Remuneration nominal. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 376, Oakfield, N. Y. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced in the organizing and training 
of vested choirs, is open to engagement. Excellent 
disciplinarian, Churchman, and A 1 references. Or- 
gan recitals and director of choral association. Ad- 
dress REX, this office. 


WANTED.-—Experienced teacher desires situation 
to teach small children, or position of companion. 
References. Bishops of Virginia, Gen. Custis Lee. 
Address Miss W., Rocky Mount, Va. 


LADY desires position as companion to invalid, or 
to take charge of children. Good references. Box 46 
Brighton, Ill. 

A CHURCHWOMAN, university graduate, with ex 
perience as teacher, desires position as teacher of 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, English literature. Ad 
dress N., care of LIVING CHURCH. 


ENGLISH organist and choirmaster, with great ex- 
perience in the training of vested choirs,is open to ac- 
cept a position. Boys’ voicesa specialty. Address 
CHOIRMASTER, care of LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, August, 1898 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. White. (Green at Evensong), 
7. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
14. 10th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24, ST, BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
28. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


The Flag We Love 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM 


God bless the flag, and may it wave in might 
Forever for the right! 

And may the prayers that are ascending 
For those who are defending 

Its latest mission, in their heavenward flight 
Be pleasing in His sight 

Who sits serene above the clash of tongues, 
To whom alone belongs 

The dread arbitrament of peace and war. 
Ah, feeble, few, and far 

These pleading voices—yetif He but hear 
Who then can fear? 


Now in the dawn of our victorious day, 

While we, so proud. display 

The glorious emblem of our liberties, 

Dear Lord, we plead for these, 

The weak, the lowly, those who thirst and pine; 
With the dear oil and wine 

Of Thy serene compassion condescend 

To bless the race whom we would fain defend; 
To teach the foe his error and his wrong, 

To bid the weak be strong. 

Thus to the skies, while we that standard fling, 
Bless it and us, o’er all, Victorious King! 


SNH 
M* SAMUEL SMITH, M.P., having 

stated in Parliament that the Bishop of 
St. Albans ‘‘adhered to the Transubstantia- 
tion” (a remarkable piece of English, by the 
way), was quickly called to account by his 
lordship who demanded an explanation. 
The honorable member said that his author- 
ity was a statement in The Essex Telegraph, 
quoted from The English Churchman. The 
Bishop drew Mr. Smith’s attention to the 
fact that the words cited were not his, and 
denied the accusation. The honorable mem- 
ber’s assertion was, he said, untrue and ca- 
lumnious. At the same time he sent a copy 
of his charge upon which the statement had, 
ostensibly, been grounded. Mr. Smith, 
thereupon, though with an ill grace, with- 
drew his statement, and expressed regret 
for having made it. ; 

as ee 

os ae time ago a difficulty sprang up in 

reference to the use of the water from 
the holy well of St. Winifred, in Cheshire. 
The well, it seems, is on the domain of the 
Duke of Westminster, but has been placed 
under the guardianship of a Roman priest, 
Father Beauclerk. Great sanctity is at- 
tached to the well, and miraculous cures are 
reported. But asoda water manufacturer 
claimed the right to use the sacred waters for 
his very secular purposes. The controversy 
has now been settled by the intervention of 
the Duke of Westminster who has prohibited 
the water from being bottled. Meanwhile, 
the waters of the spring have become mys- 
teriously discolored. To the ordinary mind 
this is sufficiently explained as the result of 
recent excessive rains. But Father Beau- 
clerk has no doubt that its present condition 
“is a reflection of the feelings of St. Wini- 
fred upon the disturbed condition of matters 
regarding the well.” Canon Healy, in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette, thinks this busi- 
ness gives a happy prospect of the enlight- 
enment that is to be looked for when the 
Italian mission has brought England back 
again to mediwval ways. He compares the 
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sentiment about the well to the building of 
a mock ruin—a thing, he says, which has 
been done, and an example was to be found 
not far from the spot at which he was writ- 
ing. In both cases one feels that the result 
is but a shoddy imitation of the real thing. 
~— se = 
T is not so long ago since a Mr. Hooley 
became prominent in the richest circles 
in England. His wealth was newly acquired, 
his business being, we believe, defined as 
that of a ‘‘promoter.” He was noted forthe 
munificence of his contributions to charitable 
and religious purposes, and among the rest 
presented a magnificent gold Communion 
service to St. Paul’scathedral. Mr. Hooley 
has now failed disastrously and even scan- 
dalously. A disreputable odor attaches to 
his gifts, and the chapter of St. Paul’s has 
been spoken of as a receiver of stolen goods— 
a grossly unjust charge. Nevertheless, it 
cannot but be felt that such a gift, for such 
a use, should not be associated with any- 
thing of evilrepute. Itis announced that a 
well-known nobleman has made an offer to 
the dean and chapter, that if Mr. Hooley’s 
estate does not realize the full amount due 
the creditors, he will hand to the trustees 
the amount which Mr. Hooley paid for the 
Communion plate presented to St. Paul’s. 


LS 


T is evident, says the Scottish Guardian, 
that the English bishops in dealing with 
their clergy, intend to rely for the present 
on persuasion. They are deeply impressed 
with the earnestness and self-sacrifice of 
many of those with whom most fault has 
been found. A secular paper says this is 
very reassuring, ‘‘for there is no doubt that 
the Church of England is doing noble work 
for the elevation of the masses,” and in that 
noble work some are prominent who are, in 
the opinion of some, ‘“‘shockingly High 
Church.” Anillustration is given from the 
ease of All Saints’, South Lambeth. The 
vicar of this parish has arranged a service 
at half-past five, A. M., for the benefit of the 
working people. ‘‘Railwaymen, tradesmen, 
laborers, factory hands, and shop girls at- 
tend, filling the church, and their de- 
mevanor during the twenty minutes’ service, 
which includes a short address, is reverent 
and attentive. The scene is a pretty one, 
for there is a small bouquet of flowers in 
each pew, and those who attend the service 
are at liberty to take them away with them. 
There is no doubt that the clergy of the 
Church of England have secured a firm hold 
on the working classes who are irregular 
in their church-going, or rather regular in 
non-attendance. They try to heip the peo- 
ple in their daily life, to lighten their 


troubles, to share in their amusements, and 


direct their efforts toward a higher and a 
purer life.” 
aes 
ANY Chicago Churchmen will be glad 
to see the following letter from Father 
Dolling, which has recently appeared in 
the English Chureh papers: 


St. Pauy’s ScHooi,Concorp, N. H., June 25, 1898, 

Srr:—As it is impossible for me to acknowl- 
edge the very many kind inquiries as to my re- 
turn to England,I should be very grateful if 
you would let me, through your paper, inform 
my friends that I hope to be at St. Saviour’s, 
Poplar, London, E., on July 18th, to begin work. 
The parish contains, I am told, 10.000 people, all 
poor. My income will be about £210 a year, and 
Ishall have to pay three assistants, sothat I 
begin working on a minus quantity, that I shall 
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be very gratified if kind friends will turn into a 
plus. 

No words of mine can express the extraordi- 
nary kindnesses that I have received in America.. 
I would most earnestly entreat all who in pub- 
lic speak or write of America, that they should 
study it as I have been allowed to do for the 
last thirteen months, or remain dumb. There 
never has beena time when this was more 
needed than the present. é 

: R. R. Doxuine, 
Late of Winchester College Mission, Landport. 


aes 


HACKERAY was much pestered by the 

autograph hunter, says Hodder in his 
‘‘Recollections.”” He disliked above all 
things to write in an autograph album, and 
often refused those who asked him to do so,. 
and sometimes rather brusquely. On one 
occasion the owner of an album, a young 
lady, was fortunate. Thackeray took her 
book to hisroom in order to look it over.. 
Written on a page he found these lines: 


‘Mount Blanc is the monarch of mountains— 
They crowned him long ago; 
But who they got to put it on, 
Nobody seems to know. 
“ALBERT SMITH.” 
Under these lines Mr. Thackeray wrote: 
A HUMBLE SUGGESTION s 


“I know that Albert wrote in hurry, 
To criticise I scarce presume; 

But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of ‘who,’ had written whom. 


“W. M. THACKERAY.” 
Se RS, 

R KENNION, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
isa cycling bishop, and is incessantly 
going the rounds of his diocese in this free 
and independent fashion. Upon this the 
Morning Post has the following paragraph:: 
“Surely Bishop Kennion takes a very ex- 
traordinary conception of the duties of a 
diocesan prelate at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. It is scarcely the office of 
a bishop to be roving about his diocese on a 
cycle, gossiping with old people and chil- 
dren. Of what use can be that charming old 
palace, with its moat and fishponds and 
wall fruit, which nestles under the shadow 
of St. Andrew’s cathedral, to Dr. Kennion? 
How will his clergy know where to find 
their overseer and father in God? Dr. 
Kennion has evidently not quite shaken off 
his Australian experiences.” Such a criti- 
cism rather shows an extraordinary concep- 
tion of the ideal prelate of this period, on 
the part of the Morning Post. Apparently 
this paper thinks it the primary duty of Dr. 
Kennion to enjoy himself in *'that charming 
old palace, with its moat and fishponds and 
wall fruit.”’ Bicycle riding on the part of a 
Bishop may involve some sacrifice of dignity. 
So far there is room for difference of opin- 
ion. But surely the fact that it brings him 
into familiar contact with the ‘‘old people 
and children” of his diocese, is not a valid 


_ ground of criticism. 


=_ ~—e -~ 
Book Reviews and Notices 

A Popular Handbook onthe Origin, History, 

and Structure of Liturgies. By J. Comper. Ed- 

inburgh: R.Grant & Son. ; 

Something of this kind has long been needed 
for the use of students and others beginning the 
study of the great forms which have guided the 
worship of the Catholic Church throughout its. 
history. It is a study which cannot be dispensed 
with by those who would have an intelligent. 
comprehension of the history and significance 
of our own Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Com- 
per’s volume includes two parts, the first of 
which, published some years ago, relates to the 
Oriental liturgies. The author makes no pre- 
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tension to originality, and follows, in general, 
the theories of Neale and Palmer as to the ori- 
gin and history of the great ruling forms. Thus 
he regards the liturgy of St. James as primary, 
and those of Basil and Chrysostom as its deriv- 
atives. That of St. Mark is given a like lead- 
ing place in relation to the Patriarchate of Al- 
exandria. These and one or two others are re- 
garded as regular developments of apostolic 
forms. We do not find the name of Probst 
among the authorities employed, and his study 
of the Clementine liturgy is merely glanced at 
by way of a quotation from Hammond. The 
great work of Brightman, which throws so 
much fresh light upon the history of the Greek 
liturgies, had not appeared when this first part 
was written. It will probably alter very mate- 
rially many of the views hitherto held, and is es- 
pecially likely to modify the theory of the Eng- 
lish liturgical school. But it will take sometime 
for the latest scholarship to affect the accepted 
view of the subject and its popular presenta- 
tion. This has already been seen in the depart- 
ment of early English Church history. Aftera 
general treatment of the origin of liturgies, 
dealing especially with the ritual of the Old 
Testament, the liturgical features of the New 
Testament are briefly examined. The next 
chapter relates to references in early writers 
to the worship of the primitive Church. Here 
we miss any allusion to the remarkable liturgi- 
cal bearings of the Epistleof St. Clement. The 
remainder of this part takes up in succession 
the principal Oriental forms, giving a succinct 
description of each. The final chapter contains 
a general summary of the evidence for the 
apostolic origin of the main features found to 
be common to the great liturgies of the East at 
all periods. There are appendices on the Epicle- 
sis and Prayers for the Departed. The second 
part, which now appears for the first time, is de- 
voted to the Latin liturgies; namely, the Ro- 
man, Ambrosian, Mozarabic, Gallican, Celtic, 
and Saxon. Here again the author follows the 
current Anglican view, that the Gallican litur- 
gy was derived from Asia Minor. The re- 
searches of the Abbe Duchesne, as given in his 
‘“‘Origines” have certainly rendered this extreme- 
ly doubtful, notwithstanding our author’s con- 
viction that the contention of the learned 
French ecclesiastic rests upon ‘inadequate 
grounds.’’ Thesame writer, in his work on the 
early Gallic episcopate, appears to us to have 
shown very convincing reasons for a serious re- 
adjustment of the ordinary view of the origin 
and early history of the Gallican Church, and 
this we think is decidedly ‘tad rem to the ques- 
tion of the liturgy.’’ Mr. Comper rightly criti- 
cises Abbe Duchesne’s rejection of the famous 
letter of St. Gregory to Augustine. It is satis- 
factory to know that Duchesne has withdrawn 
his objections to that document in the latest edi- 
tion of his work. While this handbook has 
great merits, and goes far to supply a need that 
has been much felt by teachers as well as stud- 
ents in the department of liturgics, it still 
leaves room for something of a rather more 
thorough character in certain directions. The 
trend of recent scholarship goes to prove that 
the typical forms which ultimately came to dom- 
inate in their respective patriarchates, did 
not take distinctive form until the fourth cen- 
tury. TheClementine form, whatever manipu- 
lation it may have undergone by the compiler 
ofthe Apostolic Constitutions, is substantially a 
survival of the liturgy of the early period when 
theepiscopal jus liturgicum was practically unre- 
stricted. Liturgical study may well begin with 
a careful examination and analysis of this form. 
Thus the student will gain a mastery of essen- 
tial principles. He will have firmly in hand the 
structural norm, without which a given compo- 
sition can have no claim to the name of a litur- 
gy. Following this, the student will be prepared 
to investigate the liturgical quotations and al- 
lusions of earlier writers, and to see their rela- 
tion to the structural scheme which he has 
previously ascertained. He will conclude that 
multitudinous as theindividual forms may have 
become in the handsof the bishops,unrestrained 
as yet by anything but traditional reverence, 
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the general outline and substantial features, 
and even some verbal expressions, remained in- 
variable. The study of:the rise and growth of 
the great typical liturgies, commonly called 
‘“‘primitive,” would probably form the next sub- 
ject of examination, with the causes which from 
the fourth century restricted the right of the 
individual bishop and substituted for the num- 
erous local forms, those which had been shaped 
by the eminent scholars and ecclesiastics of the 
great centres, especially the patriarchal sees. 
But whilemuch still remains to be desired, Mr. 
Comper’s book will afford a most convenient 
summary of the subject of which it treats, and 
in the hands of a competent instructor may be 
made to fill a most useful purpose. 


By the Rev, 
Arthur Wright, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: Methuen & Co. 

This is the second volume of the series enti- 
tled ‘‘The Churchman’s Library,” now in proc- 
ess of publication. Mr. Arthur Wright is best 
known for his earnest advocacy of the theory of 
an oral Gospel as the forerunner and basis of 
the four upon which the Church has set her 
seal. This theory is not now in favor with the 
majority of scholars in England and in Ger- 
many. But in matters of this kind, where ab- 
solute proofs are lacking, and the argument 
often turns upon points to which a fictitious im- 
portance is attached for the time being, schol- 
ars are prone to follow a fashion. The fashion 
just now favors the hypothesis of a documenta- 
ry basis. But Mr. Wright has undoubtedly 
shown no mean reasons for the faith which is in 
him. Perhaps in the process of time it will 
come to seem most probable that both sides in 
this controversy are right, and both wrong. 
There were written narratives before the four, 
of that much St. Luke assures us. And was 
there not also an oral Gospel? Did not Chris- 
tian teachers from the first instruct their con- 
verts in the main events of the Life of Christ? 
St. Luke certainly appears to remind Theophilus 
of something of the kind in his own experience. 
The present volume deals only here and there 
with this particular problem. It is made up of 
a considerable number of papers of various 
lengths, some slight, others more comprehen- 
sive, upon critical questions connected with the 
Gospels. There are in all, twenty-two such es- 
says. The questions taken up are such as occu- 
py the attention of scholars rather than of the 
general reader. For their proper consideration, 
a previous training is almost essential, and it is 
not quite evident why this book should be in- 
cluded in the present series. It will, however, 
be of use to theological students. The style is 
frésh and stimulating, and the various articles 
have the merit of directing the attention to 
lines of study which are of present interest in 
the world of critical scholarship. It is proper 
to say that we find hereand there a considera- 
ble superstructure resting upon a very slender 
foundation. Also, while we acknowledge that 
the ‘harmony’? business has in the past been 
greatly overdone, and we have no sympathy 
with that method of study—still followed in 
some of ourseminaries—which makes the har- 
monizing of the Gospels the first consideration, 
common-sense forbids that we should ia. all 
cases reject harmonistic interpretations. We 
should not follow such a hard-and-fast method 
in dealing with two or more secular histories 
relating to the same events. While in two ac- 
counts of the same events there might be a con- 
siderable difference, we should sometimes, at 
least, perceive that it was capable of a simple 
explanation. Mr. Wright dees well to remind 
us at the close of his preface that while ‘‘a cor- 
rect theory of the Scriptures is an immense aid 
to their interpretation, it does not supply the 
inward illumination which makes them the sal- 
vation of our souls.”’ 


Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

No novel written by thé author of ‘Esther 
Waters” could be commonplace, but we doubt 
whether this one will enhance the author’s rep- 
utation. Is it a novel of music or a novel of pas- 
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sion? Is it moral or immoral? Some who have 
read it may cry out against even the thought 
of connecting immorality with it. To be sure, it 
is the lifeof an immoral woman who deliberately 
chooses immorality, and has as a maxim of her 
life: ‘If Iam to remain an actress, I must 
have lovers.’’ But then, it will be said, she re- 
pents, and the most powerful part of the novel 
is her penitence and her days of spiritual re- 
treat in the Passionist convent, That is all 
very true, but is her repentance sincere? You 
cannot help thinking that excellent as is her 
mood on leaving the convent, and firm as her 
resolutions seem to be, she is very likely to go 
back to her li‘e of sin. The book is sensual, un- 
healthy. Imagine a girl coolly informing her 
father that she intended to leave the path of 
virtue, and the father replying, in substance: 
“Indeed, let us have a little music.” No, we 
cannot commend this book, powerfully written 
as it is, and searching as are some of the analy- 
ses of the struggles of the soul. Like Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s last book, it turns on a phase 
of Roman Catholic religious life. 


Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By Elizabeth 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 236. 
Price, $1.25. 

This book will need no introduction to the wide 
circle of readers who are already familiar with 
Miss Wordsworth’s other books: ‘‘The Illustra- 
tions of the Creed’? and ‘‘The Decalogue.”? It 
partakes of the same qualities which have made 
them so popular, and is for the genera] reader 
one of the best expositions of the Lord’s Prayer 
which we have ever seen. It deals with some 
of the very features of that great model of all 
prayer which every thoughtful Christian will 
be glad to have explained and enforced. The 
subject is treated in an unconventional, practi- 
cal, and devotional way. Miss Wordsworth 
who is a descendant of the poet, is a very clear 
and clever writer, and knows how to put her 
thoughts into attractive form and bring them 
home to the mind and heart. We wish all our 
readers might study especially the petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” with the 
help of this book. There is hardly any more 
fertile field for study than that which is covered 
by these chapters in so instructive a way. 

A Study of Saxon 

New York: Har- 


The Gods of Our Fathers. 
Mythology. By Herman I. Stern. 
per and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
The author of this study of Saxon Mythology 

estimates that, among cultured people, those 

who are conversant with Norse mythology are, 
to those acquainted with the Greek and Latin 
divinities, as one in one hundred. Yet to the 
former must be traced ‘‘the ancestral springs 
of thought and character of the Anglo Saxon 
family, politically and intellectually the domi- 
nant race of the earth.’? From this attractively 
written book the reader may gain a knowledge 
of the primitive beliefs in regard to the crea - 
tion of the Mist-home in the North, and the 

Fire-home in the South, etc. The descriptions 

are interesting, and the ethical grandeur of 

Norse mythology, as contrasted with the ws- 

thetic beauty of the classics, is well brought 

out. 

The Service for Certain Holy Days. Being a Sup- 
plement to “the Day Hours of the Churchof Eng- 
land,’? London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. 172. Price, $1.25. 

All those (and we trust their number is not 
small) who are accustomed to use that standard 
book, ‘‘The Day Hours of the Church of Eng- 
land,” will, we are sure, welcome this supple- 
mentary work. They will have found by ex- 
perience that the materials therein contained 
are strictly limited, and many of them must 
have wished to give their devotions a wider 
scope, in accordance with the ancient calendar 
of the British Church. They will find in this 
book a rich store of devotional matter which 
will give point and variety to their prayers, and 
which is admirably adapted to the use of those 
who give themselves up to extraordinary acts 
of devotion. Some of the prayers and hymns 
are of rare beauty and of extreme interest to 
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tthe liturgical scholar. We wish its contents 
might be widely known and used. 


Sir JoHn Mowsray’s reminiscences, entitled 
“Seventy Years at Westminster,” commenced 
in the July Blackwood’s, are full of interest. At 
‘Westminster School, then, as he says, a train- 
‘ing-ground for whig statesmen, he was contem- 
porary with a number of boys who afterwards 
‘became distinguished in public life. He entered 
“Oxford in 1833,and witnessed the earlier stages of 
the great religious movement. He was called 
to the bar in 1842,and entered Parliament in 1853, 
to which he has since been elected ten times. 
A paper on Sienna has a melancholy interest as 
‘being one of the last productions of the pen of 
Mrs. Oliphant, the fruit of a journey to Italy 
mot long before her death. Among other excel- 
lent features of this number, the most notable 
is “A Soldier of Fortune in the East,”’ founded 
upon the recently published biography of Col. 
Alexander Gardner. Gardner was a hero of 
romance indeed. The incidents of his career 
are well-nigh incredible. 


Opinions of the Press 


Chicago Times- Herald 


EpucaTion Hreips.—European students of af- 
fairs who have been amazed by American char- 
acter as shown in the matchless achievements 
of Dewey, Hobson, Schley, and Shafter, may 
find in this instance another index to American 
superiority in military affairs. American offi: 
cers command the best military materials in the 
world. A nation which sends into active serv- 
ice as volunteers men of education, refinement, 
and social standing, who enlist solely through 
patriotic motives, and endure without protest 
all hardships which may be imposed upon them, 
is invincible in any trial of strength with a na- 
tion whose soldiers are mere automatons, forced 
into service, and fighting under protest and for 
pay. 

The Interior 

VacaTion.—To all our readers we say, take 
your vacation; but first of all, ask God's pres- 
ence in it and His blessing upon it. Leave your 
cares behind you but not yourconscience. Re- 
‘member that he who willbe benefited by contact 
with nature must know her from her spiritual, 
not her sensuous, charms. Remember that he 
who sees color and canvas only does not see a 
picture,and he that sees only white, crystallized 
limestone does not see a statue. He who finds 
all rocks alike lacks that preparation of the 
mind which makes a fossil as absorbing asa 
romance. He who finds ‘‘a yellow primrose 
only a yellow primrose,” will know only ennui, 
where Wordsworth knew paradise. He who 
makes most of himself will make most of vaca- 
tions, and he whohas not his passions and appe- 
tites under strict control, had better discipline 
himself by labor than endanger himself by leis- 
ure. 

The Commercial Advertiser 


REsT FOR THE ReEGuLARS.—There is sound wis- 
dom as well as humanity in the resolution of 
the war department to bring to Montauk Point 
for recuperation the American troops left at 
Santiago. These are in need of rest. Without 
it they will be unfit for serious work likely to oc- 
cur later on. Few realize the tremendous hard- 
ships they have undergone since they landed in 
Cuba. They have lain for hours in water- 
soaked trenches, they have been compelled to 
march through drenching storms or under a 
blistering sun, they have been underfed and ill- 
clothed, they have been exposed to exhalations 
of fever-laden swamps, and in spite of inade- 
quate artillery support and other obstacles, they 
have ‘charged and routed the enemy at every 
point. Their physical endurance, in a word, 
has been taxed to the utmost, until now they 
are a ready prey to fever pestilence. Moreover, 
there is no occasion for further aggressive oper- 
ations at Santiago. All that is required is a 
sufficient force to maintain order and do police 
duty, and for this task there are several volun- 
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teer regiments of immunes at hand. There is 
comparatively little work, also, for transports, 
and these vessels can be employed without det- 
riment to present military operations in bring- 
ing the exhausted troops North. 


Presbyterian Journal 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE Navy.—It is very gratify- 
ing to read the testimonials to the Christian 
character of prominent officers of the army and 
navy. Men are made braver through faith in 
God and belief in His direction and care. What 
Christian could read without a thrill of pleas- 
ure the account of the action of Captain Philip, 
of the ‘“‘Texas.’> Admiral Sampson, we under- 
stand, is a member of the church of the Cove- 
nant, of Washington. Admiral Dewey is a war- 
den of Christ church, Montpelier, Vt. Commo- 
dore Watson was an elder of St. John’s, San 
Francisco. Lieutenant Hubson, now so famous, 
was president of a Y. M. C. A., and the list 
might be greatly extended. To crown the grat- 
ification which such facts inspire is the knowl- 
edge of our noble President’s sincere religious 
character, the latest manifestation of which is 
his proclamation calling upon the people to offer 
up thanksgiving to God for victory, and prayer 
for protection to our soldiers and restored peace 
to the land. 


The Observer (Presbyterian) 


Tue Ciaims or CuristTIANity.—Christianity is 
not only a better religion than other faiths, it is 
also the only religion, in a very unique sense. 
It has no compeers, no successful rivals. It 
must be referred to, not in the comparative, 
but in the superlative, degree. There are many 
faiths of men; there is only one Faith for man. 
The Christian believer cannot afford to surren- 
der this conviction as to the uniqueness of 
Christianity, nor allow the idea to go forth that 
the Christian Faith is simply an alternative 
system of belief, one among a number of possi- 
ble choices, a better way, but not the only way. 
While there are elements of truth in the teach- 
ings of other systems, if systems they can be 
called, such as Buddhism and Mohammedanism, 
no believer in Jesus Christ can admit that the 
profession of any such faith is an adequate sub- 
stitute for Christianity. And to patronize the 
devotees of such faiths, ina half-complimentary 
way, exalting them to seats in the religious 
councils of the world, is an inconsistent and 
dangerous procedure for a Christian whose 
Master came not to parley with objectors, 
or to make terms with unbelief, but to demand 
an unconditional surrender of the human heart 
and will. Theclaims of Christianity are abso- 
lute and insistent. It can tolerate no rivalries, 
admit no competition. It enters no parliaments 
to debate, but ascends a throne of rule. 


Providence Journal 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TRIENNIAL COUNCIL.— 
The national council of Congregational churches 
is not a governing body in any sense. It has no 
authority, like the national bodies of some of the 
other Churches, and apparently it cherishes no 
desire to extend its powers, as was indicated at 
one’ of its sessions, when an influential commit- 
tee presented a manual with the suggestion 
that it be regarded as a standard in Congrega- 
tional churches and councils, and that its form- 
ulas be generally employed. ‘‘This,’’ says Dr. 
Ward, writing Hast, ‘‘was regarded as giving it 
quite too much authority, and a substitute was 
adopted, simply communicating it to the church- 
es asa trustworthy summary of approved Con- 
gregational usages. Even this seemed to some 
to go too far.”” The Congregational churches 
are not yet ready for any “standard” ritual, 
though many of them employ ritualistic forms. 
They shrink from anything that looks like 
Church machinery and the centralization of au- 
thority. Each church must legislate for itself. 
That is the prime article in their polity. At the 
last council, three years ago, steps were taken 
to effect an organic union with the Christian 
Churches,so-called. Committees were appointed 
by both the Christians and the Congregational- 
alists, and an agreement was reached between 
these two as to a basis of union, but now the 
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Congregational committee reports that the op- 
position of the editor of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, the organ of the Christians, has result- 
edin votes against union in several conferen- 
ces, and accordingly the Congregational repre- 
sentatives have withdrawn from the negotia- 
tions. They recommend, however, an interde- 
nominational conference, to be held at Wash- 
ington in May, 1900, to which all Protestant 
Churches shal! be invited. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch 


WHat 1s BEHIND THE SCENES?—The purpose 
of the government is stated to be, according to 
dispatches from Washington, to maintain exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all captured Cuban terri- 
tory until peace has been secured ; then to super- 
vise the creation of a Cuban government by pop- 
ular vote of all the people, and, finally, to main- 
tain military control of the island until that 
government is acknowledged by all of the Cuban 
people. Except for the last clause the pro- 
gramme is not objectionable. The last clause is 
objectionable because it is extremely elastic, 
and affords so much opportunity for the United 
States to fall into temptation to violate its own 
promises. If the first two clauses were meant 
in good faith, it seems that a good way to pre- 
pare for the final evacuation by the United 
States would be to take some of the Cubans 
into the machinery of the government and teach 
them, by example and precept, the art of popu- 
lar self-government. Do the authorities at 
Washington expect statesmen to spring, fully 
developed, from the abominable misgovernment 
and tyranny of Spain? Do they expect to con- 
tinue the occupancy of Cuba by the army for ten 
or fifteen years, until the migration of Ameri- 
can vitizens has peopled the island with men 
who have been trained under republican govern- 
ment? There is something wrong in this whole 
matter, and the suspicion is natural that the se- 
cret of it may be some such cabalistic syndicate 
as was behind the Hawaiian annexation job— 
some scheme for the private enrichment of poli- 
ticians and speculators, 

Cumberland Presbyterian 


SENSATIONAL AND ImpuRE LitERATURE,—A 
great writer once remarked that one could al- 
ways judge a man’s ability by his speech. With 
greater truthfulness it may be said that one can 
always judge a man’s worth by his reading. 
Good men can no more thrive on impure and 
sensational literature than trees on bare rocks. 
Reading determines largely the character of 
one’s thoughts, and, as a man thinks, so is he, 
whatever opinion the world may hold of him. 
Literature is the most potent influence under 
the heavens—potent for evil as well as for 
good. It can accomplish what the sword, 
mighty armaments, all the wealth of an El Do- 
rado, could never do. lt is more powerful than 
these simply because mind is greater than mat- 
ter. ‘‘An army of men,’ said Victor Hugo, 
‘can be withstood, but an army of ideas, 
never.’’ One of the menaces to our Christian 
civilization is the vast mass of cheap literature, 
impure and sensational, floating about the coun- 
try in book and magazine form. Qne finds it on 
every train, at the depots, pews-stands, corner 
book stores, and even in some very respectable 
book concerns. Every year trashy literature is 
sent from the press of America in quantity 
sufficient to make a pile mountain high. And 
itis to such stuff that perhaps half the young 
readers of our country go each year for intellec- 
tual profit and recreation. When such a cess- 
pool of iniquity as this is at our very doors, is it 
any wonder that society is so corrupt and the 
Church so unable to leaven the masses? While 
the Christian world ambles along pleasantly, 
not oblivious, it is true, of treacherous enemies, 
but sparing its strength, the forces of evil are 
rallying and pressing to the front. We need an 
awakened social conscience. Church, State, 
school, home need to be aroused. We cannot 
prevent what already is, but we surely can take 
such precautions as to insure the next genera- 
tion against the alarming evils that threaten 
us. Who will ‘‘come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty’’? 
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The household 


A Sister to the Boys 


FEW weeks ago there was an article in 
our ‘“‘Home” department entitled, “A 
Brother to the Girls.” A gentleman writes 
to inquire if something should not be said 
about a sister to the boys. We have a 
young apple-tree which, before the usual 
growth had been attained, was so heavily 
loaded with apples that it bent over and 
would have broken down if not stayed. A 
rope was fastened in its middle in the top, 
and the ends carried at a right angle with 
each other and fastened to stakes. It wasa 
“criss-cross” of the rope, so that it would re- 
sist the wind from any quarter. There is 
just such a criss-cross of the chain of affec- 
tion in a family, which holds it securely and 
in unity. There is, where the family is nat- 
urally and rightly united, a bond between 
the father and the daughter, and between 
the mother and the son, which has the dif- 
ference from the other bonds, and the ad- 
ded strength which comes of different na- 
tures. The father, asa manly man, has the 
sense of a protector of his daughter; and 
the mother, as a womanly woman, has a 
sense of the protection of her son—either 
present, if he be grown, or anticipatory, if 
he is yet achild. And that is the finest po- 
sition a boy or young man, or man of any 
age, can be called to—that of protector and 
support of his mother. It brings out self- 
appreciation of his own manliness, besides 
gratifying the purest of the affections. 
The bond between brother and sister is 
' not nearly so strong as that between mother 
and son or between father and daughter. 
It isa remove further apart, and thus leaves 
space for selfishness to come in. The boys 
may care more for popularity with other 
girls than for the good opinion of their sis- 
ters; and the sisters may prefer other young 
men to their brothers. There are plenty of 
occasions which tend to disturb and lower 
the ideal relation of a sister to her brother — 
and I am inclined to think they come mostly 
from his side. It is natural that they should, 
because he is stronger, less sensitive, and 
as much ruder as he is more stalwart. The 
sister should take this into the account, and 
make allowances forit. It will help if she 
remembers that Brother Jim is a boy, with 
a boy’s nature, and that she must not ex- 
pect too much of him. 


But if her brother is a little fellow, she 
loves him both from the filial and from the 
maternal side of her nature. If he be older, 
there comes a threefold tie. The filial love 
abides, and to this is added regard for him 
as a protector, and pride in him. A sister 
is very proud of a fine brother. It gives 
her many advantages to have one—especially 
over the other girls. I need not explain that 
—all the girls understand it. It is a white 
plume in a boy’s cap, also, to have a lovely 
sister. 


The sisters are apt to find all this out for 
themselves. All they need to be told is 
how to make the best use of their prizes, 
and keep them securely, not only in youth, 
but all through life. Like everything else 
that is worth having, it requires self-sacri- 
fice. She wishes to make a first-class man 
of him for his own sake because she loves 
him; and she desires to make a first-rate 
brother of him for her own sake, and be- 
cause she wishes always to love him, and 
depend upon him should occasion require, 


All this is, it may be dimly, in her conscious- 
ness—it needs only to be clearly defined. 
Her own intuitions will tell her more and 
better what she should do to promote this 
end than we can tell her; but a few hints 
may afford clews in possible bewilderment, 

She should care for his clothing. Do not 
leave that to mother, nor even let her do it. 
She should do his mending, darning, gener- 
al tidying, without his asking it. She 
should make herself responsible for his per- 
sonal appearance. This is the best thing 


for her, and a good thing for him. This at- } 


tention should extend to his room, little 
personal effects—everything that is special- 
ly his. She has a finer instinct of the ap- 
propriate than he, therefore she should 
make herself responsible, as far as may be, 
for his deportment. Boys are awkward, and 
they know it, and it adds to their embar- 
rassment, and they are glad enough to have 
suggestions from their sisters. The sister 
should trim and polish her brother up in his 
address and manners. 

She knows girls a great deal better than 
he does. She ought to be perfectly just 
and fair to other girls, and not permit pique 
or jealousy to provoke her to do them 
wrong. But there is no glamor about a 
girl in another girl’s eyes. She sees her in 
a light which is not dimmed with rosiness. 
If a brother be sensible, he will be influ- 
enced by his sister’s judgment—and she 
ought to try to guard him against wrong es- 
timates of other girls. She knows the dif- 
ference between the genuine and the coun- 
terfeit, and she ought to post him in the art 
of disillusion. 

The sister is naturally more devout than 
her brother. Her religious instincts are 
finer, and her conscience more acute. She 
should try to make a Christian of him, if he 
shows no interest in spiritual life. It would 
extend this article too far to go into this 
part of her duty. It is so much a matter of 
individual tact, good judgment, and sense, 
and there is such a variety of natures and 
of circumstances, that no specific rules will 
apply. If the sister is anxious for her 
brother’s spiritual welfare, she will find 
ways of reaching his heart and conscience. 
—The Interior. 


Aunt Mary’s Way 


66 HAT a sad face your washwoman has, 
Helen,” Aunt Mary remarked across 
the dinner table. 

“Has she?” laughed her niece, pretty 
Mrs. Walford. ‘I hadn’t noticed. But I 
know she is dreadfully slow about her work. 
She is always two or three hours behind the 
neighborhood in getting the clothes on the 
line. I wouldn’t keep her only that she is 
so careful and particular.” 

“To be particular and do the work well is 
a good deal to be said for any one these hel- 
ter-skelter days. She doesn’t look strong; 
do you know anything about her circum- 
stanves?’’ asked Aunt Mary. 

“Not a thing,’ Mrs. Walford answered. 
‘‘T pay her when her work is done, and ask 
her no questions about her affairs. I don't 
know that it is any of my business.” 

‘‘And yet you belong to several charitable 
societies,” Aunt: Mary suggested softly. 
“One of them, I think you said, was called 
the ‘Helping Hand.’” 

“Oh, the ‘Helping Hand’ is very exclu- 
sive, Aunt Mary,” said Mr. Walford, lightly. 
‘*You have to reach a certain genteel notch 
before the tips of its aristocratic fingers are 
held out to you.” 


“Arthur is always ridiculing us,” Helen 
said, a little petulantly, ‘‘but we have done 
a great deal of good, Aunt Mary, I can as- 
sure you; and even a society must draw a 
line somewhere, you know.” 

‘*Yes, I suppose so,” Aunt Mary assented,. 
“though I know very little about such 
things. I never belonged to a society in my 
life.” ‘ 

‘Never belonged to a society!” Mrs. Wal- 
ford exclaimed, in astonishment. ‘‘But you 
seem so familiar with charitable work; how 
have you carried it on?” 

“The little I have ever accomplished has 
been by individual effort,” said Aunt Mary, 
modestly. 

“You must visit our societies, and see how 
superior organized work is,” Mrs. Walford 
said, rising. ‘‘And oh, yes, Aunt Mary, as. 
you are going to be here, will you give the 
woman this half dollar for me when her 
work is done?” 

As she took the money, Aunt Mary said,. 
impulsively: ‘‘Does she dothat large wash- 
ing for fifty cents?” and then added, hastily, 
as Mrs. Walford’s face flushed: ‘‘Excuse me, 
Helen, I spoke thoughtlessly; but I have so 
many things to be washed to-day that I 
think I ought to add to this.”’ 

‘My visitors never pay for their washing, 
Aunt Mary, it belongs with the family wash, 
of course; but you must please yourself.”’ 

A couple of hours later, Aunt Mary, going 
to the kitchen, found the woman waiting, 
her thin face pale and drawn, and tired 
lines around her lips and eyes. It was a 
delicate, refined face, with a gentle patience: 
in it that touched Aunt Mary’s kind heart. 
She arose and took down her sun-bonnet as 
Aunt Mary entered. 

“You look very tired,’ Aunt Mary said,. 
gently; ‘‘don’t be in a hurry to go. Come 
out on the porch and rest awhile in one of 
the rockers,” 

“No, thank you. I cannot stop. I am 
needed at home”’; then as Aunt Mary put a. 
dollar in her hand, she added, anxiously: ‘‘T 
cannot change it; haven’t you a half dollar?” 

‘‘You had so many of my clothes, to-day, I 
think you have earned the dollar,” Aunt 
Mary said, smiling. 

An eager look flitted across her face, and 
she answered: ‘‘It is not usual, I believe, 
to pay for a few extra things; and I oughtn’t. 
to take it, but I need it so much, and a half 
dollar more would—” she stopped, flushing 
scarlet, and turned nervously to the door. 

Aunt Mary laid a detaining hand on her 
arm, and said with gentle sympathy: ‘Don’t 
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think me intrusive, but will you not tell me 
your trouble? Iamsure you are carrying 
a burden; let me share it.” 

The sudden tears gushed forth, and the 
poor creature sank sobbing into a chair; but 
she quickly controlled herself, and looking 
up, wistfully, said: ‘‘I don’t often give way 
like this; I hope you will excuse it in me.” 

Aunt Mary nodded, stroking the toil-worn 
hand she held. 

“Things are very hard with us just now,” 
she went on. ‘‘My husband has had no 
work, only an odd jobor so, since the shops 
closed last year. We have four children, 
and I am not very strong, and so slow at my 
work, that we can hardly get enough for 
them to eat.” 

‘‘You are a conscientious worker,” Aunt 
Mary interposed, ‘‘haven’t the societies 
helped you?” 

‘SA little at first,” the woman answered, 
‘but they seem to think we are not deserv- 
ing, and that my husband is idle and shift- 
less. Heaven knows he would thankfully 
take anything to do, so that he could be 
earning something. Oh, why do they not 
have work enough, some how or other, so 
that all poor men could take care of their 
families? The poor must have work or 
starve, if they are too proud and honest to 
beg or steal.” She spoke with passionate 
earnestness, then started up suddenly, add- 
ing: “I mustgo. I ought to have gone at 
once. Oh, ma’am, you will understand what 
a heartache I have, and bow grateful lam to 
you for this extra half dollar, when I tell you 
that my little ones have had nothing but a 
scanty breakfast of potatoes to-day; and will 
have nothing until I get home. Robbie, the 
oldest one, is a cripple, and takes care of 
the rest while J am away.” 

“Why didn’t youtellus that your children 
were going hungry?” Aunt Mary said, as 
she rapidly packed a basket with food. ‘‘It 
is wicked to let them suffer and not speak 
of it.” 

‘Nobody ever spoke to me about it be- 
fore,” the woman answered, ‘‘and it is very 
hard to make people listen when they don’t 
want to. Ihave tried to sometimes, but I 
couldn’t force my troubles on them when 
they didn’t care. I’ve wished so many times 
that I could have the broken pieces of food 
for my children that 1 see thrown away at 
places where I work.” 

‘Send your husband here in the morning,’ 
Aunt Mary said. ‘‘They need a man to do 
chores and take care of the garden, and I 
willsee that he gets the place. The pay 
will not be very much, not more than ten or 
fifteen dollars a month; but that will help 
you a little.” 

“Oh, ma'am, it will be like a fortune to 
us. Ten dollars will more than get our food, 
and to have it coming steady—oh, you don’t 
know what a help it will be! I wash for the 
rent, and sometimes both of us together 
manage to get enough beside to keep the 
children warm, and something for them to 
eat; but often they’ve had to gohungry. I 
only wish I could thank you for all your 
goodness and—”’ 

‘Never mind,’ Aunt Mary interrupted, 
kindly, putting the basket in her hand, ‘ 
must all try to help each other.” 


‘TJ have hired a man for you, Arthur,” 
Aunt Mary remarked that evening. 

‘‘Hired a man for me!”’ he repeated in sur- 
prise. 

‘*Yes,” she answered, smiling. ‘I am go- 
ing to be with you for some time, and I want 
a good deal of waiting on; getting the horse 


and buggy ready for my rides, etc. I will] THE CHRISTIAN’ S MANUAL, 


see that he is paid; he is coming in the 
morning.”’ 

T have often thought of having some one 
to keep the place in order,” he replied, ‘‘and 
I think I shall attend to paying him myself. 
But come now, Aunt Mary, there is some- 
thing behird this. What is it?” 

And she told them the washwoman’s 
story; told it so pathetically that Helen’s 
eyes ran Over, and her husband whistled 
softly. 

When she finished, he exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 
I might have given the man work long ago 
if] had known! That’s what you call indi- 
vidual effort, is it, Aunt Mary? I think it 
a grand way to do charitable work. Why, 
it is just giving a hand to the one nearest 
you who may be in trouble and want. That 
poor soul has been coming here for months, 
struggling silently with her burden, and we 
have never given her a kind word even. I 
like your way, Aunt Mary; and I am going 
to begin practicing it at once. I remember 
that our gray-headed old porter at the store 
has looked downcast for a long time, and 
I’ve joked him about being ‘blue.’ To-mor- 
row morning I mean to find out his trouble 
and help him if I can.” 

Aunt Mary patted his shoulder approv- 
ingly,as she said: ‘‘That is it, Arthur, just 
give a hand to lighten the burden of the one 
nearest you. If all would do that with kind- 
ness and sympathy, the hard times would 
bear less heavily everywhere.” 

Aunt Mary’s way is a good way. Try it.— 
The Standard. 


R, JEX-BLAKE, the dean of Wells, has 
written a touching letter to the secre- 
tary of the Church Society for the Promo- 
tion of Kindness to Animals. Here isa sen- 
tence which is perfect of its kind: ‘‘The 
sheep-dog covers enormous distances daily, 
lives hardly, sleeps in the cold, wakes at the 
slightest sound, and dies early, exhausted 
by exertions beyond the power of a shep- 
herd.”’ Further on, he says that the sagaci- 
ty, the instinct, the beauty, the loyalty, the 
devotion of animals each has a touch of the 
Diety. Such prose poetry, such lofty senti- 
ments ought to call forth all that is noblest 
in man, to prevent cruelty to those of our 
fellow-creatures which cannot plead for 
themselves. 


Commercial Statistics Prepared for 
The Living Church 


“The Trade of the Philippine Islands in 1897”? 
is the title of an interesting document which 
has just reached the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington. It isareport of the British Con- 
sul at Manila, Mr. Rawson Walker, and as it 
was received at the British Consular office May 
31, 1898, it is probably the latest and perhaps 
most accurate picture of commercial conditions 
in the Philippines which has been presented 
since Admiral Dewey intensified public interest 
in that spot. 

Consul Walker estimates the 1897 imports into 
Manila at $16,000,000, of which about one-half 
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was of Spanish origin, the imports from other 
countries having materially fallen off in 1897, 
while those from Spain increased largely. The 
exports from Manila have, he says, increased in 
the past year in several of the trading articles, 
notably tobacco, hemp, and copra, the dried ker- 
nel of the cocoanut, the value of which alone he 
estimates at $45 000.000, while he estimates the 
sugar crop at $13,000,000, and hemp at $14,000,000. 
He makes no estimate of the tobacco exports, 
but says they are larger in 1897 than in former 


years. 
Consul Walker pictures local trade conditions 


in a way which will greatly interest merchants 
and manufacturers in the United States, pref- 
acing his statements by saying that his in- 
formation is mostly obtained from reliable Brit- 
ish merchants, since the Spanish statistics are 
not obtainable until too old to be of any value. 
He says: ‘A decidedly bad year for importers 
generally has just closed. What with the up- 
set of business, owing to the insurrection or re- 
bellion in the islands, the heavy decline in the 
value of silver, and consequent drop in exchange, 
and the imposition of a further 6 per cent. ad 
valorem duty on all imports, merchants may be 
said to have had a truly rough time to contend 
with. 

In printed cambrics during the year just closed, 
the importation of English goods has shown a 
decided decrease, while imports from the Pen- 
insula have on the other hand shown an in- 
crease. This is due chiefly to the advantage the 

Catalan manufacturer enjoys with protective 
duties, as such allows him to give a better cloth 
than his heavily mulcted competitors can possi- 
bly give, and now that he has proved his abili- 
ty to produce as good and fast colors as his for- 
eign competitors, it is expected that each year 
willsee an increase of prints from Spain. Glas. 
gow manufacturers hold the printed jaconet 
trade, and appear to be able to keep it. Barce- 
lona manufacturers cannot compete,as they can- 
not manufacture the clothin the first place, and 
even if they had that, they could not give the 
required finish. Linen goods are now almost 
things of the past, as the high duties have put 
them out of the reach of the ordinary consumer. 
Jute sacks come from Barcelona in very large 
quantities, as no other country can compete,ow- 
ing to the protective duties. Needless to men- 
tion,Germany continues to hold her own against 
all comers in the hardware department, and 
the finer prices have to be cut the firmer hold 
she gets on this trade. American machinery 
has been tried from time to time on this market, 
but has proved inthe main expensive. Iron 
forged in bar rods, etc., also corrugated sheet 
iron, owing to the unsettled state of the country, 
has not enjoyed the sale it did last year, but to 
all appearances demand is reviving, and the 
near future should see more house building in 
progress. Since I transmitted my last report, 
the better English marks havea firmer stand 
against the continental marks. Carriage build- 
ers again inquire for qualities from Belgium. 
Enameled iron goods meet with a very fair de- 
mand—the price of fuel here calls for a thin 
make of cooking utensil. Small articles (sun- 
dry) all come from Germany,and areof the very 
cheapest description, to suit the native consum- 
er’s pocket. Earthen and glassware demand 
ealls for steady supplies, the commoner qual- 
ity emanating from Germany, and the bet- 
ter class from the United Kingdom. The total 
imports of paints and oils this year show a de- 
crease; well-known English marks are conspic- 
uous by their absence, owing to the fact that 
English manufacturers do not care to ship such 
low qualities as find consumption. Paper—cart- 
ridge, packing, and cigarette—come from Spain, 
France, and Germany, and receipts show an in- 
crease for 1897. In cigarette paper, Spain di- 
vides the honor with France and Austria, and 
supplies must of necessity be steady. The past 
year shows a large increase both in raw and 
tinned comestibles, England, Germany, and 
Spain providing nearly all; the American pro- 
ducts are too expensive, and are therefore not in 
great demand. Wines in bulk also show an in- 
erease; but supplies of beer have diminished 
considerably.’’ 


Consul Walker also reports some interesting 
facts about harbor improvements, which were 
under way at Manila when he wrote. Hesays: 
‘“f enclose with this reporta plan of the new 
harbor works at this port, which have been 
under construction now for some years. Iam 
indebted for the plan to the courtesy of the su- 
perintending engineer,Senor Don Eduardo Lo- 
pez Navarro. The works when completed will 
be a great boon to shipping in general that has 
now to ride outside in the roadstead or bay 
some twoor three miles from Manila. Steamers 
drawing little water and small craft can enter 
the River Pasig. Those engaged in the China 
trade, and running between Hongkong and Ma- 
nila, under the British flag, discharge the bulk 
of their cargoes in lighters in the bay, and then 
enter the River Pasig to continue discharging 
the remainder. The same plan has to be carried 
out in loading the steamers for Hongkong; viz., 
a certain bulk of cargo is put on board in the 
river before mentioned, and then the steamers 
have to steam outside in the bay to take the re- 
mainder of the cargoon board. Of course, load- 
ing or unloading in the bay cannot go on during 
many days during-the typhoon season, and when 
the notice of three balls is hoisted, as a signal 
by the harbor master that a gale is impending, 
then the vessels have to heave up their anchors 
and make a run across the bay to Cavite, which 
is three miles distant, where there is a naval 
and marine dockyard, as well as shelter. When 
the works are concluded at the port of Manila, 
there will be an abundance of room, not only 
for men-of-war, but for all kinds of mercan- 
tile craft seeking to discharge their cargoes, or 
coming in ballast seeking freight. The govern- 
ment are also expecting a floating naval dock 
from Europe to be placed in the bay at Subic, 
some twelve hours’ steam from the port of Ma- 
nila. British engineers have already arrived 
from England to superintend the placing of 
this huge floating dock, or pontoon, in position 
(when it arrives. from Glasgow, where it has 
been constructed). When the work is complet- 
ed, the vessels comprising the Spanish China 
squadron will be able to be docked and repaired 
at Subic instead of having to go over to Hong- 
kong (where they have often to wait weeks for 
their turn to enter the dry docks).”’ 


Consul Walker closes his interesting report 
withthe following statement: ‘The only other 
work of imprevement that has taken place 
since I wrote my last report is the enlargement 
of the ‘Luneta,’ or public promenade, which is 
the fashionable rendezvous of the Spanish mili- 
tary and civil authorities who drive in their 
corriages, or sit down by the seashore to hear 
one of the military bands play, which takes 
place every evening. Several monuments of 
the illustrious dead who distinguished them- 
selves in the military history of Spain, are to 
decorate this enlarged promenade, the marble 
having arrived for that purpose from Europe, 
and when the whole of the improvements now 
under progress of being carried out are complet- 
ed, the Manila promenade will be able to vie 
with any at home, or in the far East, for size, 
picturesqueness, and public convenience.”’ 


DELIGHTHUL EXOURSIONS 


Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 


For the tourist season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence. Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River Points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls, Watkin’s Glen,Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, etc. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, onapplication to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 


When Hot 


Don’t sweat and fret, but keep cool and take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thisis good advice, as 
you will find if you follow it. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is a first-class summer medicine, be- 
cause it is so good for the stomach, so cooling 
to the blood, so helpful to the whole body. 
Make no mistake, but get only 


Hood’s *"3; 


° 
parilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. 


$1; six for $5. Pre- 
pared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


James V. Ridgway & Co, 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM. 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair and promotes its growth. 
Best remedy for scalp diseases. 50c and $1.00 at drug- 
gists. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 
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Rings 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will 
interest you. Sent free. 

Mention ‘‘Living Church.”’ 


t oe x 
: solicitor Wanted : 
& In the West. Address The Liv- : 
% ing Church, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 2 
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The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


PubHeation Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Ohicago Post Office as second-class 
mat matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Chureh Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Joknson’s, 15 Platbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
Fst. N.W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


EXOHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


ADVERTISING RATEs.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 nes to the inch), without speci- 
fled position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisemeut will be counted less than five lines. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


A Fellow’s Mother 


‘‘A fellow’s mother,’’ said Fred the wise, 

With his rosy cheeks and his merry blue eyes, 
“Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 

By a thump, or a bruise, or a fall inthe dirt. 


‘‘A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 
Rags and buttons, and lots of things; 

No. matter how busy she is, she’ll stop 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


“She does not care—not much I mean— 

If a fellow’s face is not quite clean; 

And if your trousers are torn at the kree, 
Shecan put in a patch that you'd never see. 


‘*A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

And only sorry if you’re bad; 

And I’ll tell you this, if you’re only true, 
She’ll always forgive you, whate’er you do. 


“T’m sure of this,’’ said Fred the wise, 
With a manly lookin his laughing eyes, 
“T’]] mind my mother every day; 

A fellow’s a baby that won't obey.”’ 


Philadelphia P? ess. 


A Monkey With a Sweet Tooth 


OMMY was a little boy who lived with 

his grandmotherin Virginia. Like many 
another boy and some girls, Tommy was 
fond of sweet things, and sometimes he 
visited his grandmother’s sugar bowl when 
she was not looking. Grandmother found it 
out, however, and she rated him roundly. 

‘Tt is little better than stealing. Whata 
disgrace if your grandmother’s grandson 
should grow up a thief.” 

Tommy was much awed by the words and 
said he never, never would. Somehow he 
had thought before that what was grandma’s 
was his own. 

For a few days all went well, then the su- 
gar began to go off again faster than ever, 
by handfuls, by cupfuls, at last by the bowl- 
ful. 

“You naughty, naughty boy,” grandma 
said. ‘‘To be a thief and break your word 
besides.’’ In secret she thought, ‘‘what- 
ever shall I do with the boy?” 

Tommy howled, ‘‘I didn’t, I didn’t, grand- 
ma. I never touched it since I said I 
wouldn't.” 

Sunday morning came and grandma meant 
to go tochurch. She went to the bandbox 
to get her best bonnet. Being an old lady 
she did not wear a flimsy bit of wire and 
lace on the top of her head. Her bonnet 
had shape and size and a really good crown. 
Wonder of wonders, the bonnet lay on its 
back, so to speak; and that crown was full of 
sugar, the very kind she used on the table. 

Grandma threw up her hands and said: 
‘‘Well, I never.” Then she thought with 
relief, ‘‘of course this isn’t Tommy’s work. 
He’d have eaten it, bless his heart. But 
who did it?” 

She threw away thesugar. Being a dainty 
old lady she could not use what had been 
stored in a bonnet crown. Then she brushed 
out the bonnet and went tochurch. 


A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps. Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 


Write Maxbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


When Monday came she said, ‘‘if I don’t 
doa thing I’ll-watch the sugar bowl,” and 
she sat down outside the door opened just on 
a crack. By good luck she didn’t have long 
to wait. A cunning little monkey belonged 
at the next house, and the first sight her 
watching brought was his wizened face 
peeping in at the opened window. He 
twisted this way and that to see if the coast 
was clear. Then he crept down from the 
window sill, across the room, up a chair 
back, onto the table, lifted the cover off and 
clasped the sugar bowl. Out of the win- 
dow, round to the hall door,which was open, 
up the front stairs grandma followed 
silently. She saw him enter the room, open 
her bandbox, tip the bonnet the other side 
up, and pour the:sugar in. Then she caught 
the little creature in her arms. 

‘* Laying up a store of sweetness, are you? 
Tommy, Tommy,’ shecalled. ‘‘Here is the 
thief. I’m sorry I laid it to you, Tommy.” 
Grandma was a noble woman, and not above 
owning up when she was at fault. 

“Tt’s too funny for anything.” She laughed 
and laughed again. Tommy looked pretty 
grave. A question puzzled him. ‘‘Grand- 
ma,” he said, ‘‘when’twas me, you cried and 
scolded, now the monkey does just the same, 
only he takes lots mor’n I did, ‘taint his 
grandma’s either, and you laugh and say its 
funny.” 

‘Bless your heart, dearie, don’t youknow?” 
Grandma’s face twitched, that hint about 
the monkey’s grandma was a little too much. 
But she did not really laugh. 

‘Tt is this way, Tommy. You know bet- 
ter, and it was wrong for you. The monkey 
only followed his instincts. I’m sure that 
you would rather be a boy and kvow better, 
than to be a monkey and steal sugar.” 

Tommy thought that he would. 


DO YOU FEEL IRRITABLE? 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and 
is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


NEW WABASH FAST TRAIN EAST 


‘The Continental Limited,’’ a new fast train 
on the Wabash, now leaves Chicago daily at 
12:02 noon for Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston. This train arrives at 
Buffalo next morning at 5 o’clock, New York at 
3:30, and Boston at 5:50 p. m. the next day—only 
one night on the road. The service, includinga 
dining car, is first-class in all respects. Do not 
fail to ask fora ticket via the ‘Continental 
Limited,’ on your next trip East. 

Other trains for the East via the Wabash, 
leave at 8:50 A. M., 3:15 P. M., and 11:30 at night. 

For maps, time-tables, etc., write to F. A. 
Palmer, A. G. P. A., 97 Adams street, Chicago. 
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.-» Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. »Address all orders to. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn St, Chicago 


Educational 


CANADA 


’ s 
Trinity College School, 
: Port Hope, Ontarlo. 
A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded im 1865- 
Handsome new buildings, with ail modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 


ply for Calendar, etc., to 
REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, 


London, Canada. 


A very superior school, beautifully situated, climate, 
excellent. Graduation and elective courses. Board and 
academic studies, $60 per term,or $210 per year. Combined 
rate, including, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting, 
and Elocution, 382 per term, or $300 per year. Special 
rates to the daughters of clergymen. Fall term begins 
Sept. 7th. For calendar, address 


Rev. E. N. ENGuisH, M. A., Principal 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. Preparation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principle, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


CONNECTICUT 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 


Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 21st, and 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


Ss: t. Margaret's School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Exceptionally good courses in music, art, and gen- 
eral and college preparatory branches. Pleasant and 
healthful situation. 24th year. References: Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut; President Dwight, Yale 
University. 

The Rey. Francis T. Russexr, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hivrarp, Principal, 


Mrs, Mead’s School 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. Five elective courses 
Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. Mrs. M.E. 
MEAD, Prin., ‘‘Hillside.”’” Norwalk. Conn. 


COLORADO 


s oqe 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy \2 
Beautiful building, superior equipment. Terms liberal: 
Climate unsurpassed. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector, Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 


Tested by Results. 


uccess is best shown by results, The school 
has doubled in 38 years. Students prepared 


vat the a 
illinois FemaleColle 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, III. 


offers thorough courses in all branches of m - 
For circular of information address the Dean. gi tae 
PROF, P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New Bld’g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicago. 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


Music Oratory and 
, Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
CHICAGO COLLECE or LAW 


a Law Department of Lake Forest University. 

ree year course leading to degree LL. B. 

for admission to the bar in all the states. For ae gas 

address ELMER E. Barrer, LL. B., Secretary, 
Title and Trust Bldg. Chicago, 1). 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


Bunker Hill, 11. 


Sixteenth year opens Sept.12. Full and fi 
2 12. nel 
Wo better place to educate anda erat any boy, aoe 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to Pror. S. L. Srivrer, A.M., B.D. 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS—Continued NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another 
been added to the course of study. Re-opens 
Every place has been filled during past years. 
limited to one hundred. Address 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 


Kingsley School, 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 17 miles from New York City 


Boarding and day school for girls, established 1890, and 
named for Rey. Charles Kingsley. Unequalled course of 
study. Thorough equipment and delightful surroundings. 
Boarding pupils, $400.00. F rillustrated Cat»logue,address, 

Miss HELENA N. LOWDEN, Principal. 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week, with the entrance examination at 
9:80 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Dean. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 


231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Lai guages. Terms, 
$300 to $500. Re-opcns Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. 
D.D., The Rey. Wa. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepara- 
tory and primary classes. College preparation. Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


ear has 
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Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages, Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
f A. H. Noyxrs, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catalc gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Indiana, 

Ur. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MAINE 


Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. | 


Augusta, Maine. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St, Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 
A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. O.W. Whit- 
aker, -Rt. Rey. ©. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
= Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


The Diccesan School || 
Sor Girls. \| 

The 26th year be- || 
gins 


September ar. 
Thoroughly new and 
modern appoint- || 
ments, Pleasant cli- | 
General, college preparatory, and musical 

Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


mate. 


| 
| 
\| 
|| 
| 
| 


courses. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


‘FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 

Able teachers. Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

‘logue, address Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. 
_ prepared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
“home-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
- Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


St, John’s School 


‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS MANLIUS, N.Y. 
ms A Military Boarding School. 
R Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
oger's Hall School open. Apply to WM, VERBECK, Supt. 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville Mi itary Academy, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina. Thoroughly prepares fcr 
best colleges, West Point, and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
healthy climate. $200 per year. Testimonials from Govyern- 
ors, Senators, Bishops, Clergy, College Presidents, and oth- 
ers. For illus. catalogue, address, The SUPERINTENDENT. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Episcopal. Estab. 18)4. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Re-opens, D:V., September 14, 1898. Apply to 
Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mags. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgcworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year, 
( Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
22 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th, For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


References: The Rev. Mor@an Dix, § 
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OHIO 


Y elements necessary 
Y to form an efficient, suc- 
cessful high-class preparatory WY 
school have been combined at \\ 


KENYON) 


Military Academyj// 


The most healthful and beautiful 
situation in Ohio. 
M Handsomely illustrated cata- 
Slog containing full particu- 
lars mailed on request. 
H. N. HILLS, Regent, 
Gambier, Ohio 
“Sy & 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bustleton, Pa. 


’ * 
z. Luke s School, (near Philadelphia), 


No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_rejected, A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation, Campus of seven acres. Canoeing. swimming, skating, 
Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester, Pa. 
3°th Year begins Sept. 14. 

“4 Military School of the high- 
est order.” —U.S.WaRk Dept. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYA'N'I, President. 


Trinity Hall, 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 


sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 


TENNESSEE 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College Preparitory and Finishing School. J. D. BLANTON. 
President, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 


or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLack¥rorp, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 


finely located inthe leading Western health resort, 
Waukesha, Ws. A christian, but non-sectarian, 
co-educational academy, with thorough preparatory 
course, and one year’s college work. Prepares for 
any college or scientific school. Special oratorical 
course. Homelike, healthful, splendid educational 
and sorial facilities. Young people of moderate 
means desiring to help themselves to an education 
invited to correspond with the president. For cata- 


logue and particulars, address 
W. L. RANKIN, Pres., Waukesha, Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 
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St. John's Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information, address 
Rev. S. T. SmyTuE, §.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898, 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; Dayid B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN 
STARCH 


for the table. 
The Oricinal, Oldest and Best. © 


A Cheap Farm 
and a Good One. 


Do you want a good farm, where you can 
work outdoors in your shirt sleeves for ten 
months in the year, and where your stock 
can forage for itself all the year round? If 
so, write to P. Sid Jones, Passenger Agent, 
Birmingham, Ala., or Dr. R. B. Crawford, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 6 Rookery 
Building, Chicago, Il. 

Do you want to go down and look at some 
of the Garden Spots of this country? The 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad provides 
the way and the opportunity on the first and 
third Tuesday of each month, with excur- 
sions at Only two dollars over one fare, for 
round trip tickets. Write Mr. C. P. Atmore, 
General Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky., 
for ; articulars. 

Do you want to read about them before 
going. Thensend 10 cents in silver or post- 
age stamps for a copy of ‘ Garden Spots,” 10 
Mr. Atmore 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO Ano ST LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred 
or the Four Thousand, at avy one of the nine 
hunéred and ninety-nine delightful summer re- 
sorts along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Psul Railway in the cool regions of Wis- 
consin. Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan, not 
omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of Mis- 
sourl. 

Within three hours ride of Chicago are some 
of the most beautiful lake and country resorts in 
Wisconsin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Dela- 
van are among the list. A little farther away 
are Elkhart Lake, and the Dells of the Wisconsin 
River: and beyond are Marquette —with its 
magnificent Hotel Superior—Minocqua, Star 
Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spiriy 
Lake and hundreds of other deliciously inviting 
and invigorating spots where energy will be re- 
vived and life prolonged by a visit of a fewdays 
or a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts autil 
late in September. 

Excursion tickets are sold every day during 
the summer months. Oursummer guide book 
with list of hotels and boarding houses will be 
sent free upon application to Geo. AH. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Catnip at the Zoo 


People who live in the country know well the 
herb called catnip. We have seen it produce 
exactly the effect described here on a pet cat 
that lived in the city where it could not get the 
plant 


Sometime ago an armful of fresh catnip was 
picked and taken to Lincoln Park to try its ef- 
fect on the animals there. So far as is known, 
catnip does not grow in the native homes of 
these animals, so it was the first time they had 
ever smelled it. 


The scent of the plant filled the whole place, 
and as soon as it had reached the parrots’ cor- 
ner, the two gaudily attired macaws set up a 
note that drowned thought, and made for the 
side of the cage, poking their beaks and claws 
through. When the catnip was brought near 
them they became nearly frantic. They were 
given some and devoured it, stem, leaf, and blos 
som, with an avidity commensurate with the 
noise of their voices. 


The keeper and th? catnip carrier then made 
for the cage of Billy, the African leopard. Be- 
fore the front of his cage was reached he had 
bounded from the shelf whereon he lay, appar- 
ently asleep, and stood expectart. A double 
handful of catnip was passed through to the 
floor of the den. Never was the prey of this 
African dweller in his wild state pounced upon 
more rapidly or with more absolute savage en- 
joyment. First Billy ate a mouthful of the cat- 
nip, then he lay flat on his back and wriggled 
through the green mass until his black spotted 
yellow hide was filled with the odor. Then Billy 
sat on a bunch of thecatnip, caught a leaf laden 
stem up in either paw, and rubbed his cheeks, 
chin, nose, eyes, and head. He ate an additional 
mouthful or two, and then jumped back to his 
shelf, where he lay the very picture of content- 
ment. 

In the tigers’ cage there is a very young but 
fullgrown animal. When this great, surly 
beast inhaled the first sniff of the catnip, he be- 
gan to mew like a kitten. Prior to this, the 
softest note of his voice had been one which put 
the roar of the big-maned South American lion 
to shame. That vicious tiger and his kindly 
dispositioned mate fairly revelled in the liberal 
allowance of the plant which was thrust into 
her cage. They rolled about init and played to- 
gether like six-weeks-old kittens. They mewed 
and purred; tossed it about, ate of it, and after 
getting about as liberal a dose as had Billy, the 
leopard, they likewise leaped to their respective 
shelves and blinked lazily at the sun. 

The big lion, Major, was either too diguified 
or tov lazy to pay more than passing attention 
to the bunch of catnip which fell to his lot. H» 
ate a mouthful or two of it, licked his chops in 
a ‘that’s not half bad’ way, and then went back 
to his nap. The three baby lions quarreled over 
their allowance, and ate it every bit.—Chicago 
Timcs Herald. 


From Mixnesota:—''While I find it hard to 
keep up my subscription, yet I cannot do with 
out a good, sound Church paper, and yours is 
the only one I have seen that fills my require 
ments. Itvis a payer that should be read by all 
schools of thought.’ ”’ 
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The Pennoyer 


isa healthy building in a healthy climate. 
The imperfect sanitary arrangements at 
some summer resorts counteract all the 


benefits derived from the pure air. 


A Health Resort 


first, and a place for recreation second, is The 
Pennoyer. Medical care, skilled nursing, lux- 
urious baths and home comforts make it an 
ideal place for convalescents and those worn or 
tired in body or mind, ‘The house and grounds 
—75 acres—are ‘situated on the banks of Lake 
Michigan. Cool breezes, fresh air, pure water, 
perfect drainage and choice food make an ideal 
summer resort. Amusements follow naturally. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling all about it. 


THE PENNOYER, 


Box 3), Kenosha, Wis. 
Fifty miles from Chicago. via C. & N. W. R’y- 
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Have You Read 
These Books? 


They ar2 devoted to the wonderful 
sights and scenes, and special resorts of 
tourists and healthseekers, in the GREAT 
WEST. 

Though 
pany, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 


Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated: 


published by a Railway Com- 


“A COLORADO SUMYER,” 50 pp., 80 illustra- 


tions. 3 ets. 
“THE MOKLE SNAKE DANCE,” 56 pp., 64 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts 


“GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 )llustrations. 2c. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MEXICO,” 80 
pp, 3lillustrations. 2 cts. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA,” 72 pp., 
18 illustrations. 2 cis. 

“Las VEGAS, HoT SPRINGS, AND WICIN- 
ITy.’’ 48 pp.. 39 illustr tions. 2 cts. 
“To CALIFORNIA AND BACK,” 176 pp., 176 

illustrations. 5 Cts. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A., A.T.¢S.F. Ry. 
1384 Great Northern B’ldg., 

CHICAGO. 
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FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 


the cause of headaches. 
stomach, cures constipation. 
for so years. 


Headache Wisdom 
Cure headaches by removing the cause and you cure 


them for good. Drug away the pain with narcotic 
remedies and you invite repeated attacks. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
is a mild, pleasant, effervescent remedy that vemoves 
Aids diges/ion, cleanses the 
Endorsed by physicians 
so cents and $1.00. All druggists. 


“IF AT FIRST 
YOU DON'T SUCCEED." 
TRY 
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and America 
BY E. MURRAY 


They stood together, side by side, 

Close, close, as dearest friends may lean, 
Mighty and grand beyond belief, 

With looks commanding as serene. 

Their white wings swept a dazzling height, 
The crowning rainbows gleamed afar, 
Their glorious eyes were downward bent, 
Upon the sorrowful earth- star. 


Around their feet the drifting clouds 

Of sulphurous smoke rose red and high; 
The dull, deep roar of battle spread, 

And echoed to the thundering sky. 

With outstretched hand, two angels ruled 
The rushing tide of chase and flight,— 
“God’s will, sweet brother,’’ spoke the one; 
*God’s will,” the other said, ‘‘is right.”’ 


* By God’s good will, my land”’ said one, 
“Knows bitterness and agony, 

His purpose is its utmost good; 

My vanquished win a victory 

Worth winning at its utmost cost; 

My thousands from the strangling wave, 
Through storm of shot and shell, have trod 
The path no eagle’s eye hath seen, 
Straight upward to the throne of God. 
And close as sorrow and despair 

May clasp the darkness-hidden Cross, 
My mourners find the blessing there 
Which turns to gain all earthly loss.”’ 


The angel of the conquering hand 
Spoke earnestly: ‘Pray, brother mine, 
That God may give my victors grace, 
AS well as save and comfort thine. 

I dread the stronger’s baseless pride, 
I fear to hear vainglorious boast, 

A trenching on the Holy’s right 

Amid the shouting of the host. 

Oh! may no darkness settle down 

By unjust word or will or deed, 

Nor lie upon their joy a stain 

Of selfish gain or love of greed. 

Oh! that in their prosperity, 

As thine in humbling loss and pain, 
They may adore Goda’s loving Will, 
While the sad earth has peace again.”’ 


The angels’ bands clasped firm and close, 
On their grand brows light radiant shone, 
Their uplift eyes together sought 

The glory of the great, white Throne. 
And over battle-peal and crash, 

Across the clouds of smoke and death, 
“God's will is best for either land,” 

The angels said with mingling breath. 


Milton, Mass., August, 1898. 
ey 
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RIDAY, Aug. 12th, His Excellency, Jules 

Cambon, French Ambassador to the 
United States, acting for Spain, signed the 
protocol submitted by this government, 
and accordingly hostilities have ceased, 
pending the conclusion of final peace nego- 
iations. In accordance with the terms of 


same * 


as The Guardian Angels of Spain the protocol, Spain surrenders all sover- 


eign rights in the West Indies, Porto Rico 


* being ceded to the United States, as well as 


an island in the Ladrones. The United 
States will hold Manila until the future of 
the Philippines is determined. Commis- 
sioners.of both governments will arrange 
details of the evacuation of Spanish troops 
from the territory inyolved, and peace com- 
missioners are to meet in Paris not later 
than Oct. 1st. Thus, in all probability, 
closes what, in some respects, has been the 
most remarkable war in history. Our 
cause has been one of justice and humanity, 
and the result has been a glorious vindica- 
tion of these Caristian principles. The 
war began April 21st and closed Aug. 11th. 
The actual expense to this government dur- 
ing this period was $141,000,000; our loss in 
killed, 279; wounded, 1,465; Spanish loss in 
killed, according to figures obtainable, 2,199; 
wounded, 2,948. In naval engagements the 
Spaniards accomplished nothing to offset 
their loss of 35 vessels. 

. ———— 

T is a singular coiacidence that the be- 

givning of the end of Spanish glory 
was a naval disaster, and the final destruc- 
tive blows were the loss of fleets at the 
hands of Commodores Dewey and Schley, 
The passing of Spain had its prelude in the 
almost total annihilation of its armada in 
the sixteenth century, when treasure from 
the Western hemisphere had enriched and 
elevated Spain to the pinnacle of her great- 
ness. The year which marks the end of 
Spanish sovereiguty in the new world, sees 
the relegation of Spain to the ranks of mi- 
nor powers, burdened with debt and with- 
out resources, and threatened with civil 
troubles which add gloom to the future of 
that unhappy country. Only when cruelty, 
corruption, and medizevalism shall have 
completely ended, can arise the period of 


Christian enlightenment necessary to 
Spain’s regeneration. 
St 


NAWARE that peace negotiations were 
pending, and made desperate by block- 
ade and siege, the Spanish forces at Manila 
made a sortie the night of July 3lst, which 
but for the bravery of our troops would have 
seriously changed the situation in the Phil- 
ippines. The sortie was made in the midst 
of darkness and a raging typhoon, and al- 
though the Spanish had the advantage of 
surprising our forces, they were repulsed 
with terrible joss of life. Our own casual- 
ties were thirteen killed, ten seriously 
wounded, and thirty-eight slightly wound- 


‘ed. The effect on the unhappy occupants of 


Manila was far-reaching. They had been led 
to believe our forces were, weak and deci- 
mated by disease, without heart, and anxious 
to return home. The result clearly demon- 
strated the fallacy of resistance. The in- 
surgent leader, Aguinaldo, had no part in 
the battle. The members of the Philippine 
Junta called on Consul-General Wildman, at 
Hong-kong, Aug. llth, and declared their 
only desire was annexation. 
Se 
UG. 18th, still ignorant of the signing 
of the protocol, Admiral Dewey insti- 
tuted a bombardment, resulting in the un- 
conditional surrender of Manila. Governor 
Augusti took refuge aboard the German 
warship Kaiserin Augusta, and was trans- 
ported to Hong Kong. The action of the 
commander of the German vessel, although 
viewed as unfriendly to the United States, 
is not without precedent, and nota breach 
of international law. Had Manilanot fallen, 
it is likely this act would have been the 
subject of diplomatic representation. The 
fact that Manila surrendered before news of 
the cessation of hostilities reached the 
Philippines willeseriously afféct Spain’s 
claim to the islands, should a claim for 
their retention be made before the peace 
commissioners. 
ao sae 
HE secretary of the navy has received 
many letters attacking Rear-admiral 
Sampson for a supposed desire to take to 
himself credit for the outcome of the battle 
of Santiago, which the writers thought 
should be given to officers-having more act- 
ive part inthe engagement. To remove 
prejudice against Sampson, Secretary Long 
says in a letter replying to one of the 


critics.: 

I hasten to assure you that what you say about Ad- 
miral Sampson is so unjust that it can only be par- 
doned on the ground of your ignorance of the whole 
matter. You have no appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities that have been upon Admiral Sampson, of his 
superior attainments as an officer, and the splendid 
work he has done in preparing for the naval victory 
which was the crowning accomplishment of his efforts 
for weeks and weeks before Santiago. Justice is al- 
ways done inthe long run. But when you indulge in 
such unfounded criticism, I cannot forbear to protest, . 
as I should feel bound to do if you had referred in 
similar terms to any of our other deserving officers. 
Admiral Sampson was selected for the command of 
the North Atlantic squadron because the department, 
in the exercise of its best judgment, with an eye 
single to the public interests, believed that he was 
especially fitted for the place. Admiral Sicard who 
held the command, having become incapacitated for 
duty by sickness, was necessarily withdrawn by or- 
der of the department, and Sampson was next in 
command. These two are especially accomplished 
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orduance officers, having been each at the head of the 

ordnance bureau, and having devoted themselves to 
that branch of the naval science. 
—a— 

ONTINUING, the secretary extols the 

acting admiral as a man solely devoted to 

duty, never having sought favor or applause, 


and praises his conduct and judgment in the- 


Santiago blockade. In conclusion he says: 


For myself, I know no predilection for any one of 
these gallant men. [ would crown every one of them 
with laurel. I want them allto have their just de- 
serts. Every one of them deserves unstinted praise; 
not one of them deserves anything less than full 
measure for that day’s work. And, therefore, I can 
think of nothing more cruel than a depreciation of 
the merit of the faithfnl, devoted, patriotic Comman- 
der-in-chief, physically frail, worn with sleepless 
vigilance, weighed with measureless responsibilities 
and details, letting no duty go undone; for weeks, 
with ceaseless precautions blockading the Spanish 
squadron; at last, by the unerring fulfillment of his 

* plans, crushing it under the feet which executed his 
command, yet now compelled in dignified silence to 
be assailed as vindictively as if he were an enemy to 
his country. Iam sure that no one more deprecates 
such an attack than the officers of the fleet—Comm o0- 
dore, captains, and all. Among them all is peace; 
whatever disquiet there may be elsewhere, the navy 
is serene. 

The President has nominated Acting Rear- 
admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley 
for promotion, both to the rank of Rear- 
admiral, Sampson being recognized for his 
skillful plans, and Schley for their success- 
ful execution. Before the nominations are 
confirmed by Congress, it is probable an 
explanation will be asked as to why Samp- 
son, the junior of Schley, should be set 
ahead eight points and Schley but six, thus 
giving the former superior rank over the 
latter by one point. 

aS Gees 

RANCIS SCOTT KEY, author of ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” was honored in 
his native city, Frederick, Md., by the dedi- 
cation, Aug. 9th, of a handsome monument 
erected to his memory. An eloquent dedi- 
catory address was delivered by Henry Wat- 
terson. The heightof the pedestal is 14 feet 
9 inches, and its breadth at the base is 15 
feet, making the base 45 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Itise exceedingly simple in design, 
save for a band of carving around the base 
of the die and a band of stars under the cor- 
nice, the sculptor having devoted more time 
and study to the simplicity and harmony of 
its outline than to florid elaboration. Nev- 
ertheless, the whole effect of the design is 
one of elaboration, owing to its sculptures. 
These consist of a bronze statue, nine feet 
high, surmounting the granite pedestal—a 
portrait of Francis Scott Key. Key is rep- 
resented on shipboard, “by the dawn’s 
early light,” and upon the band that girdles 
the pedestal beneath his feet is the inscrip- 
tion, “’Tis the Star Spangled Banner,” 
which certifies that these were the words 
that inspired his soul when he discovered 
that ‘‘the flag is still there.” His attitude 

is one of exultation and inspiration. 

Sy 

bine that Spain has given up 
Cuba, loyalists, autonomists and all that 
element of the population which opposed 
government of the island by the insurgents, 
are in doubt as to the future, and an annex - 


ation sentiment is crystallizing. la Lucha, 


the Havana paper, organ of Blanco, and 
the pro-Spanish party, accepts the inevita- 
ble, makes no protest against the with- 
drawal of the Spanish garrison, and openly 
asks that Cuba be annexed to the United 
States, believing such action the only pre- 
ventative of internal convulsions and dan- 
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gers. la Lucha believes that only under 
the fostering care of the United States can 
destroyed industries be revived. Between 
the desire for self-government by the insur- 
gents, and the desire for annexation by 
heretofore loyal Spaniards, it is difficult to 
see how a harmonious settlement can be 
effected. In either event, the object of 
American intervention will have been ac- 
complished, the island will be freed from 
oppression. The future of Cuba is bound 
to be interwoven with that of the United 
States. Our commercial ties will be 
stronger. Already representatives of com- 
binations of capital are in Cuba and Porto 
Rico seeking investments. Industries, 
which languished under oppressive laws, 
will flourish, and all obstacles to foreign 
investment and development will be re- 
moved. Cuba is rich in natural resqurces, 
and with American capital and push ,a‘new 
era of prosperity will dawn. 
° a. 

CINCINNATI boy and a Chicago girl 

have conceived the project of adding 
two battleships to the United States navy, 
by means of the endless chain letter system, 
one of the ships to be known as the Ameri- 
can Boy, and the other,as the American 
Girl. Itis thought by the sanguine promot- 
ers that the patriotism of the youth of the 
nation will be aroused to such an extent 
that none will break the chain, but on the 
contrary, add their mite toward the cost. 
The idea, while doubtless inspired by the 
best motives, is not feasible, and should be 
condemned instead of commended. First, a 
battleship is an expensive institution, cost- 
ing not less than $3,000,000. The cost of the 
two would be $6,000,000. As each recipient 
of a letter is supposed to remit ten cents to 
the one who forges the first link of the 
chain, and send three letters to three others 
who will do likewise, the cost of stationery 
and postage stamps will amount to ten 
cents or a total of $6,000,000. Time spent in 
writing has a value,which, figured at fifteen 
cents per hour, amounts to $2,500,000, or a 
grand total of $14,500,000 expended tosecure 
a return of $6,000,000. The grand total di- 
vided amongst 75,000,000 people, the esti- 
mated population of the United States, 
would’ average approximately twenty cents 
for every man,woman, and child. The idea 
is too preposterous for serious consideration. 
No more wasteful or vexatious method of 
raising money could be devised. 


i 


IFFERENCKES between Italy and Colom- 

bia, arising from the non-payment of the 
Cerruti claims, amounting to $300,000, have 
been temporarily adjusted, through the in- 
tervention of our government. The claims 
originated in an uprising in Colombia, 
when property owned by Cerruti, an Ital - 
ian merchant, was confiscated, and Cerruti 
imprisoned. Demands for payment of the 
indemnity have been made from time to 
time, and no satisfaction being afforded, an 
Italian fleet was dispatched with instruc- 
tions to bombard Cartagena unless demand s 
were immediately complied with. The appli- 
cation of the Monroe doctrine was not in- 
volved, as no territorial acquirement by a 
European power was contemplated. Furth- 
ermore, the claim of Cerruti had been held 
valid by Grover Cleveland, then president, 
to whom the matter had been referred for 
arbitration. Through the good offices of 
this government, Italy has granted a respite 
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of from five to eight months, within which 
period all claims are to be settled. 
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Ee the present, official investigation into 
the responsibility for suffering and neg- 
lect of our sick and wounded soldiers, seems 
to have resulted in a whitewash. It is, of 
course, not to be wondered at that no one 
is willing to assume the odium. Transports 
carrying sick and wounded have been lack- 
ing in everything essential to their com- 
fort. Although sufficient appropriations 
were made for food and medical supplies, 
they have not been furnished. Helpless 
and convalescent soldiers have been sub- 
mitted to treatment which would reduce 
one in robust health to the level of their 
own suffering and misery. Public senti- 
ment demands that blame be placed where 
it properly belongs, and an official inquiry 
by Congress will probably do this. Blunder- 
ing and incompetency seem to have char- 
acterized one department of the adminis- 
tration. ° 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The choir school of Grace church is to have a 
gymnasium and other facilities for athletics 
for the boys. 


Trinity chapel, the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, vicar, 
has lost one of its curates, the Rev. Harry 
Baumann who has resigned, in order to travel 
in Europe. 


A former curate of the Church of -the Ascen- 
sion, the Rey. Philip Phillips, Jr., who served 
the parish for several years, died at Delaware, 
Ohio, Aug. 4th. ‘ 

The 31st annual report of the Children’s Fold 
shows receipt of $24,390.78. The expense ac- 
count indicates on account of buildings, $766.67; 
school expenses, $969.14; for the sustenance of 
the institution, $14,740 53; and other expenses 
bringing up the total to $24,351.60, and leaving a 
balance in hand of $39.18. 


In the church of St. John the Evangelist, a 
special ordination was held Sunday, Aug. 14th. 
The Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, acting with 
canonical consent of the bishop of the diocese, 
ordained Mr. Wm. G. Thompson to the deicon- 
ate. ‘Mr. Thompson who has been a lay-reader 
in this parish, has been pursuing his studies in 
the General Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Mills, the philanthropic founder of the 
Mills House, No. 1, already described in the 
columns of Tur Livine Cuurcsa, has just opened 
asecond edifice having the same purposes, and 
to be known as the Mills House, No.2. Iltisa 
handsome, fire-proof structure arranged and 
well supplied with attractions for the class it 
seeks to benefit. 


The Church Temperance Society has appoint- 
ed a special committee in charge of the new 
temperance lodging house, the Rey. Dr. J. 
Lewis Parks, the Rev. Henry T. Scudder, 
Judge Calvin, Mr. Irving Grinnell and the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the society, Mr. Robert Gra- 
ham. It is hoped to raise the necessary funds 
for the work within the next four months. 

At Calvary church, the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Parks, rector, the summer fresh air work is 
entertaining some 300 persons in periodic visits 
to the country, at acost of about $2,000. The 


ice water fountains in this parish, established - 


in co-operation with the Church Temperance 
Society, are much utilized by the poorer portion 
of the public during these heated days in the 
city. 

A joint meeting of the New York City, West- 
chester (N. Y.), Elizabeth and Newark (N. J.), 
local assemblies of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew was held at St. Thomas’ Church, Mamar- 


oneck, N. Y., Aug. 18th. The Rev. Frank F,” 


The 
“Op- 
how to know them; how to 


German conducted a devotional hour. 
members present discussed the question: 
portunities; 
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make them; how to use them.’ -An outing 
by the children of this parish was enjoyed last 
Thursday, at Rye, N. Y. 


Port “resigr.—The Rev. C. E. Brugler and 
the choristers of St. Peter’s church have ust 
been enjoying the experience of camping out at 
Oakland Beach. 


ANNANDALE.—The aged warden of St. Steph- 
en’s college, the Rey. R. B. Fairbairn, DD., 
LL.D., has resigned his position, which he 
has held for more than thirty-five years. The 
resignation has been accepted by the trustees, 
who have elected him warden emeritus. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—The managers of St. Timo- 
thy’s Hospital, through a committee, have is- 
sued a circular of thanks to the residents of the 
2ist ward and vicinity who have contributed 
towards the fund to clear the institution from 
debt. 

Christ church chapel is closed during the 
present month, but services will be resumed in 
September. The Rev. L. C. Baker remains in 
charge until the return from Europe of the Rev. 
Edwards Riggs, vicar. 


The Rev. Henry J. Beagen, assistant at the 
church of the Saviour, officiated as chaplain on 
Saturday night, 6th inst., when the national 
flag was raised at station B, West Philadelphia, 
by the employes of the postoftice there. 


In the decease of Miss Mary Baugh, on the 
9th inst., in her 94th year, St. Luke’s church, 
the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector, mourns the 
loss of its oldest communicant. She was zeal- 
ous in good works, being identified with many 
of the active charities of that parish. 


The death of Mrs. Julia Williams Rush Bid- 
dle occurred on the 8th inst, aged 66 years. She 
was a great granddaughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Mrs. Biddle was actively interested in 
many charitable institutions, including the 
Bishop White Prayer Book Society and the 
Willing Day Nursery, both exclusively Church 
organizations. For many years she was presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Orphans’ Asylum, and 
latterly was president of the Rush Hospital for 
consumptives, besides being interested in the 
Bethesda Home for Children. 


In the dcath of Dr. William Pepper, ex pro. 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
occurred on the 28th ult., at Pleasanton, Cal., 
our city has sustained a loss which will be felt 
in many spheres. He was the central figure in 
so many public activities, that it is difficult to 
set forth the significance of his untimely death. 
He was a native of this city, where he was born 
Aug. 21, 1843, graduated as A.B. at the univer- 
sity in 1862,and as M. D. two years later. For 
eight years he was a lecturer in the medical de- 
partment, and became professor in Clinical 
Medicine, 1876-7. In 1881, he was elected pro- 
vost, and during the period of his occupancy of 
this position, the growth of the university was 
marvelous. No less than ten departments, 
schools, and laboratories were founded during 
his incumbency, which terminated in 1894, after 
which he continued in his professorship, as 
originally elected. He found time, between his 
various avocations, to be a prolifiv writer on 
medical subjects; and not only in that line, but 
was a promoter of the Museums of Science and 
Art of the University and the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums. He organized the free libra- 
ries of the city, and established the annual 
charity balls which have been of so much bene- 
fit to deserving institutions. With the impres- 
sive burial service of the Church, the crema- 
tion of the body and the interment of the ashes, 
all that was mortal of Dr. Pepper is now only a 
memory. At St. James’ church, on Saturday, 
6th inst., the funeral rites were performed. The 
rector; the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, returned 
to the city expressly for this purpose, in which 
he was assisted by the Rev. John F. Nichols, 
rector of St. Barnabas’ church, Reading, Pa., 
who said he owed his life to Dr. Pepper; by the 
Rev. H. S. Walton, of St. James, and the Rev. 
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Dr. C. Miel, of St. Sauveur. The vested choir 
sang the burial anthem, unaccompanied, and 
also the hymns, “There is a blessed home,’ 
“O Paradise,” and the anthem, ‘I heard a 
voice from heaven.’’ The benediction was fol- 
lowed by the threefold ‘‘Amen”’ by the choir, 
and hymn 176. According to the request in his 
will, the remains were cremated, his brain be- 
ing handed over to the American Anthropo- 
metric Society, of which the late Bishop Brooks 
was a member, and which, also, was the recip- 
ient of the cerebrum of the latter. In Dr. Pep- 
per’s will, probated 10th inst., there was but 
one public bequest, $75 000 to the Paleontological 
and Archeological Museum of the uniuersity, 
which, while legally invalid, the family will 
honor, in accordance with the dead physician’s 
wishes. 


Ripitey ParK.—The Rey. Francis C. Stein- 
metz was instituted on Saturday morning, 6th 
inst., ss rector of Christ church, in this bor- 
ough, by the Rev. George A. Keller, dean of the 
Chester convocation. Morning Prayer was said 
by the Rev. E. A. Gernant, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. M. G. Huff. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Bishop of the Diocese, who has recently 
undergone a severe siege of sickness at his sum- 
mer home in Point Pleasant, New Jersey, is 
now on the road to recovery. 


The donor of the lot to the church at Glen 
Ellyn bas removed the clause limiting its usage 
to fifty years, and has given a quit-claim deed. 


Under the rectorship of the Rev. N. W. Heer- 
mans, late of Michigan City, Indiana, St. 
Peter’s church, Sycamore, is making most satis- 
factory progress. The Sunday School, but re- 
cently opened, has a membership of fifty, and 
is rapidly adding to it. A movement is now on 
foot to erect a parish house and nearly all of 
the necessary funds are in hand. 


St. Mary’s, the new church at Park Ridge, 
has been given a set of pews and a chancel rail 
by Mr. William H. Summers of that town. 


The Rev. Duane S. Philips, D.D.,’dean of the 
Southern deanery and rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Kankakee, will have charge of the 
church of Our Saviour during the absence of 
the Rev. J. H. Edwards on his vacation, 


The Rev. John C. Sage, rector of St. Luke’s 
church, Dixon, has gone to Bay View, Mich , 
for a short vacation. 


The Rev. Messrs. Luther Pardee and A. L. 
Williams, of Chicago, will spend the month 
camping out on the northern shore of Lake Su- 
perior. 


The cathedral choir, consisting of 23 mem- 
bers, held its annual encampment at Bangs’ 
Lake, Wauconda, last week. On Sunday morn- 
ing the Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 7 
o’clock, and choral Evensong was held at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. This latter service 
was attended by a large number of the viilagers. 


Albert E. Neely, whose death occurred on 
the seventh of this month, was one of those 
laymen whose quiet and persistent work in the 
church is the strength of the clergy, and of 
great effect. For more than fifty years identi- 
fied with Chicago, he was even more bound up 
with the life and interest of the church. Con- 
firmed by Bishop Chase, he seemed to believe 
that he was set apart to do all that lay within 
his power to advance the interests of the king- 
dom ofGod. All his work was done in this way 
whether in old Trinity and Grace Church Sun- 
day schools, or as the originator of the first free 
church parish in the city, of waich Bishop 
Whipple was the first rector; as the sustainer 
of the mission work of the church in neglected 
fields, or as one of the chief promoters.of the 
large parish at Englewood. He never lost this 
zeal for the Lord of hosts, and if his efforts 
seemed to be of no availin one direction, he 
turned to another. No doubt his life was 
bound up in the Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, for some years an extinct parish. His 
Church friends in Chicago, and the people whom 
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he knew and helped, and loved in this work, 
and who loved him in return for his continued 
self sacrifice, knew him best there. 

No doubt the parish was too far in advance of 
the times to succeed, parochially. But, for a 
while, it was the only parish in Chicago that 
stood for equality in public worship for rich 
and poor alike. He struggled on for ten years 
more, maintaining a Sunday school in that 
field. He used to travel ten miles a Sunday in 
order to discharge this labor of love. Mr. 
Neely’s next work for the Church was connect- 
ed with St. Bartholemew's, Englewood. The 
mission had been founded for a year or two, but 
was in difficulties. At the bishop's command, 
he loyally took the leadership in the finance 
committee, and retained this for four years, 
until the parish was formed. He continued a 
loyal member and devout communicant of this 
parish until his death. During the last three 
years, his retirement from business gave him 
the longed for opportunity to devote his talents 
more exclusively tothe master. After raising 
a large sum for the relief of St. Luke’s hospit- 
al, he obtained the position of financial agent of 
the fund for the relief of disabled clergy, and 
the widows and orphans of clergymen. Every- 
where he made ‘“‘the sacred cause,’? as he 
fondly termed it, felt. The result was a large 
awakening of interest, increased offering, and a 
marked increase in the number of contributing 
parishes. Those who heard his address at the 
missionary council in Milwaukee, know full 
well the consuming energy of this devoted 
servant in his master’s work. 

All this work was performed for the last ten 
years under a distressing, racking pain, and 
often in a stateof physical exhaustion. The na- 
ture of the disease baffled everyone, himself in- 
cluded, and induced great nervous depression, 
but he always went about his work, uncom- 
plainingly, and with great simplicity. In his last 
illmess he was free from pain and his end was 
most happy, the minded being unclouded even 
up to the time of passing away. The body was 
carried to the church by his sons and son-in-law 
for the early communion service, at which his 
son, the Rev. H. R. Neely, celebrated. The 
Bishop of Maine arrived in time to be present; 
fifteen of the family and relatives received, in- 
cluding the rector of the parish, the Rev. B. F. 
Matrau. The burial service was most impres- 
sively rendered at eleven o'clock, the Rev. B. F. 
Matrau reading the sentences, the Rev. H. C. 
Kinney, the lesson, and the Rev. Geo. D. 
Wright the prayers. The committal service 
was read at the grave by Mr. Kinney, for 25 
years the devoted friend of the deceased. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishon 
Boston.—Christ church (the old North) may 
be seen by any one who desires to look over this 
historic edifice during the week, by paying the 
sexton the fee of 25 cents. 


The children of the Church Home were given 
a splendid outing August 8th, in the shape of a 
continued car ride to Arlington Heights, Alls- 
ton, Reservoir Park, and Franklin Park. The 
chaplain had charge of it. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in the 
church of the Ascension, has been doing 
throughout the summer a good work among the 
sailors. Magazines, Bibles, Prayer Books are 
distributed among them, and their attendance 
at the services is made in every way attractive 
to them. 

The play-grounds started by the City Board of 
Missions, have brought much enjoyment to the 
children of this city who have no opportunity 
of leaving their homes during the heated term 
of weather. A sand heap is made in a conven- 
ient place, and each playroom is under charge 
of two instructors who entertain and instruct 
100 children six days of the week. 

The sad death of Mr. Arthur H. Chester re- 
moves a young man who was indefatigable in 
Church work in this city. He was closely iden- 
tified with the work of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the parishes of Trinity and St. 
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Stephen’s, and the promoter of this organiza- 
tion in other localities. His funeral was large- 
ly attended at St. Stephen’s, where the Kev. R. 
S. Chase, of Easthampton, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. C. H. Brent. 


Newton.—The Rey. Geo. W. Shinn, D.D., 
rector of Grace church, has been delivering a 
course of lectures on ‘‘A study of the summer 
movement” and on ‘The clergyman as he ap- 
pears in fiction,’ at Jackson, N. H. These lec- 
tures were well received and greatly enjoyed. 


In the diocese there are 82 lay-readers, 253 
clergy, 186 church edifices, 147 free churches, 
210 parishes, chapels, and missions. Baptisms 
for the conventional year, Jan. lst to Jan. Ist, 
3,411; communicants, 37,680; increase over last 
year, 1,168. Contributions, $820,993.91; value 
of Church property, $6,082,375.06. 

Lynn.—The boys of the ‘“‘Galahad”’ club of St. 
Stephen’s have been camping out at Littleton, 
Mass. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaLtTIMORE.—Since March, 1897, when the first 
call was made in the diocesan paper, The Mary- 
and Churchman, for old stamps and envelopes, 
Bishop Paret has received $45 from the sale of 
them, for missions in wiarsland. Besides this, 
All Saints’ church, Baltimore, has received $25 
from stamps collected by its own members, and 
three other churches have received in all about 
$10. This makes a total of $80 for Church work 
in the diocese. In addition to this, $60 have 
been obtained for St. Mark’s pro-cathedral 
church in Washington, so that altogether $140 
has been secured for Church work in Maryland 
and Washington, through the sale of old stamps 
and envelopes. 


The contributions for rebuilding the mission 
church in Canton, amount at present to about 
$2 500. An appeal in this matter was made only 
to the churches in Baltimore, but one church 
beyond the city limits (St. Timothy’s, Catons- 
Ville), has voluntarily contributed $400. whichi 
the largest offering yet received for this pur- 
pose. 


The Bishop has appointed the Rev. Eugene L. 
Hendersen, formerly of Camden, N. J., as mis- 
sionary from August Ist, for St. Philip’s chapel 
for colored people, at Aunapolis. 


Mr. Oliver J. Whildin, a deaf mute, who has 
been serving helpfully as lay-reader for deaf 
mutes at Grace church, this city, was recently 
ordained to the diaconate by the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, Bishop Paret has given him li- 
cense to officiate in the diocese of Maryland. 


The Rev. C. M. Murray, who recently resigned 
as assistant to the Rev. Robert H. Paine, at 
Mt. Calvary church, has accepted a call to St. 
Andrew’s church temporarily, in the absence of 
the Rev. John W. Elliott, the rector, who is 
serving as chaplain of the Fifth regiment. 


The work of repairing All Saints’ church, 
the Rev. E. W. Wroth, rector, has been com- 
pleted. The entire lower floor was torn out and 
rebuilt at a cost of $1,000. These repairs were 
made on account of an ever increasing pest of 
winged bugs, which made the lower rooms prac- 
tically useless. Sunday school services were 
held in the basement on August 7th for the first 
time in about four months. There are at pres- 
ent over three hundred children in the Sunday 
school. 

The new rectory of Advent chapel is now un- 
der roof and it is expected will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about October Ist. There will be 
twelve rooms in the house, which stands on a 
lot 15 by 62 feet. The cost will probably be 
about $4,200, of which the members of Grace 
church contributed $3,200, other friends, $250, 
and the conzregation of the chapel, $750. 


St. James First African church has purchased 
a comfortable rectory, but has paid for it only in 
part as yet. 


The regular bi-monthly meeting of the Balti- 
more council of the brotherhood of St. Andrew 
was held Aug. 2nd at St. John’s church, on the 
York road, the Rev. Francis Stubbs, rector. 
Considerable interest attached to this meeting, 
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in view of the fact that this is the last regular 
meeting of the local council before the meeting 
of the national convention of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, which will convene in Baltimore 
Sept. 28th, 29th, 30th, Oct. Ist and 2nd. Preced- 
ing the business session, an informal reception 
and tea was given on the lawn in front of the 
church by the ladies of the parish, under the 
auspices of the local council. Only routine 
business was transacted at the business session 
with which the meeting was opened. A me- 
morial, couched in touching language, in honor 
of Mr. Adam Denmead, a prominent member of 
the Brotherhood, was unanimously adopted. 
The topic for discussion was, ‘‘The coming 
Brotherhood convention.» Three addresses 
were made on thesubject as follows: ‘‘What do 
we expect from it?” by Mr. G. Harry Davis, of 
Philadelphia, first vice president of the Broth- 
erhood; ‘‘What are we to give to it?” by Mr. 
John W. Wood, of New York, general secretary 
of the brotherhood, and ‘‘The obligation of the 
Maryland Brotherhood man to it,” Mr. Frank 
V. Rhodes, of Baltimore. The business sessions 
of the convention will be held at Music Hall. 
About 1,200 delegates will be present. The re- 
ligious services will be held in Emmanuel 
church, with the exception of the corporate 
communion service, which will be held inold St. 
Paul’s church. The annual charge to the Broth- 
erhood will be delivered by Bishop Randolph, 
of Southern Virginia. The Rev. W.S. Rains- 
ford, of New York, will preach the sermon, and 
Bishop Paret will deliver an address of welcome, 
and will conduct the service in preparation for 
the corporate communion. The Sunday after- 
noon mass meeting will have ‘‘Industrial ethics”’ 
for its topic, and one of the speakers will be Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis, the reformer, and another 
the Hon. R. Fulton Cutting, of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor of New 
York. At the evening and final service, the 
topic will be, ‘The responsibility of the Church 
in the life of the nation.’’ Bishop Satterlee, 
of Washington, D.C., will preside, and the 
speakers will be Bishop Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, Bishop Doane, of Albany, and Mr. 
George W. Pepper, of Philadelphia. A number 
of prominent clergymen and bishops are ex- 
pected to attend sessions of the convention, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that it immediately 
precedes the General Convention, which will be 
held in Washington, early in October. 


A petition signed by about forty clergymen 
stating that there was widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the site selected for the new library 
building, and asking the committee to postpone 
all action until after the next annual con- 
vention, in May, 1899, has been received by the 
committee in charge, which is composed of 
Bishop Paret, the Rev. Messrs. J.S. B. Hodges, 
S. T.D., J. Houston Eccleston, D D., Robert H. 
Paine, and Messrs. William Keyser and David 
L. Bartlett. The Bishop not being in Balti- 
more, the committee, at his request, met to con- 
sider the remonstrance, and they informed him, 
and also the protesters, that much as they want 
to satisfy every reasonable objection, they do 
not feel themselves at liberty to refuse to do 
the duty which the Convention, after repeated 
consideration, has put upon them. Under the 
circumstances, the Bishop, wishing to protect 
the rights of all, proposed, if the Standing Com- 
mittee should approve, to call a special conven- 
tion for a new consideration of the whole case. 
And since the signatures to the protest were all 
from clergymen, he felt that the rights and 
opinions of the lay members should also be 
considered, and he sought counsel therefore 
from several trusted laymen outside of the com- 
mittee. The advice given him is not to calla 
special convention, but to proceed under the in- 
structions so given and repeated by the Conven- 
tion. Still, wishing to treat the protestors with 
full respect, the Bishop has taken the responsi- 
bility of asking the committee to suspend ac- 
tion until his return, and a meeting of the full 
committee, early in September. 

CaTtonsvILLE.—The Rev. Percy F. Hall, rector 
of St. Timothy’s church, left Aug. 9th for Cave- 
town to join his family, which has been summer- 
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ing there. During his absence, the Rev. Henry 
Kingham, of Trinity church, Florence, Ala., will 
officiate. 


Exxicorr Crity.—St. Mark’s church, and Mt. 
Calvary church, both in Howard Co., are with- 
out a resident rector, by the removal of the 
Rev. Wm. A. Henderson to the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Dallas 
Alex. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At a called meeting of the Vestry of St. 
James’ Parish, Texarkana, Texas, held July 
16th, 1898, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, Our beloved pastor, Rev. W. K. Lloyd, 
having accepted the chaplaincy of the 3rd Texas In- 
fantry, has thought proper to sever his connection 
with our parish by resignation; and in accepting his 
resignation, we feel it our duty to express our re- 
grets at this severance, and at the same time, to ap- 
plaud the motives which prompted this brave Chris- 
tian soldier to sacrifice his ease, and comfort, at the 
call of our country, 

THEREFORE, Be it resolved, that we express the 
feelings of the entire congregation of St. James’ 
parish when we reiterate our deep regret at parting 
with our beloved minister. As a faithful and effici- 
entshepherd, he will be missed by the flock which 
prospered under his ministrations, ard listened with 
much pleasure to his teachings. 

Resolved, That we commend Mr. Lloyd for the act 
of abandoning the peaceful walk of life, at his coun- 
try’s call, for one of dauger, hardship, and privation. 

Resolved, Further that we commend him to the con- 
sideration and kindness of the faithful, wherever his 
lot may be cast, and we invoke heaven’s choicest 
blessings upon him and his loved ones. 

Resolved, That acopy of these resolutions be for- 

warded to Mr. Lloyd, and also be published in our 
daily papers. 
A. H. SEVIER, S. W. 
W. E. EsTEs, J. W. 
F. W. OFFENHAUSER, 
OSCAR TURNER, 

F. M. POLHAMIUS, 

H.C. HYNSON. 


Attested, 
H. C. HYNSON, 
Sec’y of the vestry. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

The Standing Committee of this diocese has 
been organized by the election of the Rev. C. H. 
Marshall as president, with Mr. Arnold A. 
Bowhay as secretary, and all communications 
for the Standing Committee should be addressed 
to the president. Our revered Bishop is en- 
joying a well-earned rest, with his family, at 
their mountain residence, and will return to the 
duties of his diocese in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The Bishop and Mrs. Spalding have 
been invited to be the guests of Chief Justice 
Fuller, in Washington, D. C., during the ses- 
sions of the General Convention, in October. 
The Chief-Justice and the Bishop are college 
mates, and this meeting will afford them the 
pleasure of bringing up reminiscences of college 
days, as well as give them the opportunity of 
discussing the problems affecting the interests 
of the Church. 


The Rev. J. Wallace Gunn, late of St. Peter’s, 
Denver, has taken charge of the mission at 
Florence, and the Rey. F. W. White, late chap- 
lain of Jarvis Hall, will take charge of the mis- 
sion at Victor. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

PAINESVILLE.—The Rey. F. B. Avery, rector 
of St. James, last Sunday celebrated the sixth 
anniversary of his rectorship. In his sermon, 
among other statistics, he stated that although 
over 50 persons have been taken from the com- 
municant list by death, removal, and other 
causes, over 150 had been added by letters of 
transfer and Confirmation, the nominal list be- 
ing now 30). The Sunday school of St. James, 
not including the mission, had quadrupled, hav- 
ing now a roll of 250; 100 of the primary depart- 
ment were crowded out of the parish house into 
the church parlors, and were divided into 12 
classes. Nearly all of the young men of the 
parish were officers in the Sunday school and 
members of the choir. Twenty young women 
were in the chapter of the Daughters of St. 
James. During the past six years there had 
been Baptisms, infants, 110, adults, 100; con. 
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firmed, 140; average age, 33 years. Marriages, 
-44; burials, 135; Church services, sermons, and 
addresses, nearly 2,000; parish visits,over 3,000; 
money raised for all purposes, $34,200; this in- 
cludes the church debt and interest, repairs, 
improvements, missions, charities, and current 
expenses. He said he was sorry to state that 
although the ‘‘free seat system’’ was ideal, the 
majority of the members in St. James, as well 
as most free churches, were not regular contrib 
utors, and as usual the actual support came 
from the minority ; this is true of no other char- 
itable organization. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

During the sojourn of the United States sol- 
diers in Charleston, en route for the seat of war, 
there has been much activity in Church circles. 
‘The rectors of the two largest Episcopal 
churches, St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s, them- 
selves both old soldiers of the Civil War, threw 
open their churches to the soldiers, and ad- 
dresses of welcome and Godspeed were listened 
‘to with attention by officers and many men of 
the Sixth Massachusetts, Sixteenth Pennsyl- 
vania, Second and Third Wisconsin regiments. 
The chaplain of the Sixteenth Pennsylvania 
preached in St. Philip's church by invitation of 
the rector. The body of the church was reserved 
for the soldiers who were welcomed in the vesti- 
bule by the vestry and wardens. The many ill 
men left behind are being tenderly cared for by 
the King’s Daughters and all the guilds and 
Dther church societies. 


SuLLIVAN’s IsLAND.—In the church of the Holy 
‘Cross, Moultrieville, Bishop Capers preached to 
a large congregation, and confirmed a number of 
citizens and some soldiers from the garrisons of 
Fort Moultrie and Fort Sergeant Jasper. The 
‘music rendered by the artillery band added to 
‘the beauty and solemnity of the occasion. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Vincent has taken steps toward the 
-establishing of an associate mission in Cincin- 
nati, so as to better care for the mission work in 
the city and suburbs. The Rev. R. R. Graham, 
of Columbus, has been chosen director, and he 
will have associated with him the Rev. Messrs. 
‘Melish, Idleman, Foote, and Chapman. 


Crncinnati.—A beautiful service, especially 
-arranged for the reception of two young women 
‘into the new order of the Sisterhood of the 
Transfiguration took place at St. Luke’s church 
-on the morning of Saturday, Aug. 6th. The 
order was founded by Miss Eva L. Matthews, 
-a daughter of the late Hon. Stanley Matthews, 
formerly a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
‘United States. The two candidates were Miss 
Eva L. Matthews, hereafter to be known as 
‘Sister Eva Mary, and Miss Beatrice M. Hender- 
son, to be known as Sister Beatrice Martha. The 
service was conducted by Bishop Vincent, as- 
-sisted by the rector, the Rev. Paul Matthews. 
_After the processional hymn, the candidates 
were presented, wearing the white veil, and 
then the Litany was said. The Bishop preached 
‘from 2 Cor. iii: 18. He took strong grounds in 
favor of sisterhoods, and gave a clear explana- 
tion of the life, work, and basis, historically 
and scripturally, of the sisterhoods. After the 
‘sermon Psalm xlv. was chanted by the choir, 
while the sisters were being vested; then later 
-appearing in ‘their habits of dark blue, with 
veils, girdles, and crucifixes, they made their 
-solemn yow of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
The Eucharist was then celebrated. Sister Eva 
Mary and Sister Beatrice Martha have been 
doing a world of good among the poor of the 
-city for the past two years. They have estab- 
lished two missions of mercy—Bethany House 
and Bethany Home. Bethany H use is a reli- 
gious house for women. For the past year 
workrooms have been kept open, where the 
‘poor can obtain employment at fair wages. At 
the House a large mothers’ meeting has been 
-earried on each week, at which there has been 
an average attendance of more than a hundred 
avomen. Bethany Home is a refuge for aban- 
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doned children. At present they are caring for 
20 children, ranging in age from a few months 
to12 years. Sister Eva Mary-has lately pur- 
chased a large house, with ample grounds, near 
Glendale, some 12 miles from Cincinnati. Here 
the children are taken to spend the warm sum- 
mer months. 

On Sunday, Aug. 7th, Bishop Vincent insti- 
tuted the Rev. C. B. Wilmer as rector of the 
church of the Nativity, Cincinnati. Mr.Wilmer 
preached the sermon, taking for his subject, 
“The Church’s work in the world.’’ This is 
the first time the Office of Institution has ever 
been used in this diocese. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Through the earnest efforts of 
the ladies of St. John’s mission new oak pews 
have been placed in the church, as also oak 
choir stalls. 

New Lexineton.—The chancel of the mission 
of the Good Shepherd has been very much beau- 
tified by the gift of a handsome quartered oak 
altar. lt was given by Mrs. John B. Rockwell 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Ann Craig Orr, 
formerly of Zanesville. The Misses MacMahon, 
of New Lexington, have presented to the church 
a beautiful oak lectern and prayer desk. 


Rules for Services 


1. Always be in church when the services 
begin. Be there, indeed, some few minutes be- 
fore the choir and clergy enter. How can any- 
one plunge into the midst of a service—every 
part of which has its own place:and meaning— 
without prayer and preparation? Do we not 
need to ‘‘confess our sins unto Almighty God,”’ 
and to hear ‘‘the words and sentence of absolu- 
tion’? It can only be under the stress of very 
peculiar circumstances that persons must be oc- 
casionally late for a service in the church. If, 
however, lateness once in a while is necessary, 
remember, on arriving at church, never to walk 
up the aisles during prayer. Nothing is more 
disturbing than to have people come to a pew, 
and try to.obtain a seat, whilst others are 
kneeling down. Yet this thing is often done. 
On entering the church, therefore, if the people 
are kneeling down, one should go into the first 
pew near the door, that is not full, and kneel 
until the prayers are ended, and then go for- 
ward to one’s own pew. It is all wrong to 
come up the aisle when the confession or abso- 
solution is being said. 

2. If anyone comes toa pew, let those who 
are there move in to the end of the seat, leav- 
ing plenty of room at the door. ‘To ‘‘use hospi- 
tality, not grudgingly or of necessity,’ is a good 
rule here. It is very noticeable that people 
move up in the pew an inch or two at a time to 
make room for others, when there is plenty of 
room {beyond them in the seat. It is like say- 
ing: ‘We donot want you to sit with us, but if 
we must have you, you shall have as little room 
and be as uncomfortable as possible.’’ This is 
no kind of Christian greeting for one worship- 
per to extend to another. 

3. Speak to those who seem to you to be 
strangers. The complaint is often made that 
the Church is coldin its manners. It is, and we 
may as well admitit. A few cordial words of 
greeting from an old to a new member of a con- 
gregation does go very far towards warming 
one’s heart on coming to a church for the first 
time. It is so easy, after service, to turn to a 
person one has never seen in church before, and 
simply ask the question: ‘Have you been here 
before, and are you living in this place?’ 
Then might easily follow an exchange of names, 
and theopportunity to call. At any rate, there 
should be some kind of a welcome extended to 
those who have just come into the parish. 

4. The responses in the service. These should 
be made much more heartily than they are now. 
Nothing is more inspiring than loud, earnest re- 
sponses in the Psalter, or an amen that has 
some strengtn and force of numbersinit. The 
amen at the end of each prayer is said by the 
people, to signify their “yea, verily,” of assent 
to every word of the collect or prayer that has 
been said. It should not, therefore, be muttered 
or mumbled under the breath, but spoken clearly 
and distinctly. 
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The singing. The same thing applies here. 
Our singing is not nearly hearty enough. It is 
ssked.that the congregation will sing--especially 
the hymns—as they should. The choir in any 
church should be the leading, and not the per- 
forming element. No one ought to go to church 
to -hear a sacred concert. As we join in com- 
mon prayer, so we ought to join in common 
praise. This is very important, and ought to 
be recognized as important. The hymns are 
simple enough for any one to know who has 
heard them once or twice, and there should be 
no difficulty about singing them. If everyone 
sang no one would criticise. It is the passive 
listener who never enjoys a service, not the 
active worshipper. 


5. In the office of the Holy Com nunion,when 
one comes up into the chancel to receive, let it 
be remembered that the gloves should be re- 
moved. In receiving the consecrated bread, 
hold both hands out, the right hand resting on 
the palm of the left, and so extended that the 
bread can securely remain on the palm of the 
right hand. If,as is so often the case, the 
hands are held in aslanting position, the bread 
may easily fall to the ground. One would sup- 
pose that this fact would be at once realized, 
but it is not, and therefore demands mention. 

Everyone should take hold of the foot of the 
chalice, thus guiding it to the lips. Otherwise 
it is impossible for the priest to know when a 
person has really received the wine. Veils 
should be lifted before receiving the chalice; if 
this is not attended to, there is always danger 
of the veil dropping or dipping into the chalice. 
A very little care would make the receiving of 
the Holy Communion easy and reverent. 


6. In the baptismal office, the prayer begin- 
ning, ‘‘Almighty and everlasting God, heavenly 
Father,” is to be said by everyone present. The 
peole are all to kneel at the Lord’s prayer. 


7. Inthe marriage service, the people ought 
to stand when the clergy enter the church, and 
remain standing until they leave. The service 
is short, and does not require much effort of 
this kind. It is well todo things properly in the 
church, if anywhere. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to ask the congregation to stand even 
when the marriage service is to be commenced. 
The first exhortation, being addressed to the 
people, is to be received by them standing. No 
one kneels during this service but the bride and 
bridegroom. 


8. When there is a funeral, either in the 
church or in a house, people should stand when 
the opening sentences of the services are be- 
gun, and remain standing until the beginning of 
the lesson. Then everyone must of course 
stand to say the Creed, and should then kneel 
during the prayers, standing again during the 
Committal,if this is said in the church or house. 


9. Can it not be universally noted and re- 
membered that there are three bodily positions 
to be taken during our church service? This is 
avery simple rule: Kneel to pray! Stand to 
praise! Sit to listen to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures! The very few exceptions to this 
rule, such as that we stand to listen to the 
reading of the Gospel in the Communion office, 
as an act of special reverence to the Gospel, 
prove the rule to be as given above. People 
complain that our forms and ceremonies are un- 
intelligible. But with a very few simple rules, 
this need not be at all true. Kneeling in prayer 
does not mean sitting and bending forward; it 
means, as the English Prayer Book says: 
‘Kneeling on the knees.”’ It is very irreverent 
to pray to God in His church excepting in the 
kneeling posture, which signifies we are sup- 
pliants, and that God is the recognized ‘'Giver 
of all good things.”’ 

Now, cannot and will not the parents take 
these few rules and teach them to the children, 
or at least such of them as relate to the chil- 
dren’s part in the services? ‘‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go.’’ This may surely relate 
to reverent observance of rules for the proper 
worship of God, as well as to questions of con- 
duct and thought and word.—All Saints’ Chxoni- 
cle. 
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HURCH work among deaf-mutes through- 

out our country is increasing in impor- 
tance and interest every year. Eleven of 
our clergy, six being deaf themselves, are 
able to hold services in the sign language. 
It is hoped that as the Gospel for the 12th 
Sunday after Trinity is read, people may be 
moved to place special offerings upon the 
altar wherever they may be worshipping, or 
to send contributions, in aid of whatever 
portion of the field they may prefer. The 
bishops will always indicate where the 
money can best be used. 


AED Ee 


OME London magistrates acquitted Mr. 
Kensit and his company of the charge of 
‘brawling in church.” So far, therefore, as 
this decision is concerned, it would seem to 
be quite lawful in England for an individual 
or company of men to gointo a church and 
skout objections and protests against any- 
thing which is being said or done there, 
and even to seize and break objectionable 
articles, rise up and stamp their feet, ruvar 
out concerted exclamations to drown the 
singing, and, in a word, to do anything 
short of committing bodily violence. Em- 
boldened by this decision, a band has been 
formedjin Liverpool, under the leadership of 
a Mr. Wise, to carry on a campaign there 
after the fashion of Kensit in London. 
This good work began with the invasion of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Warwick street, and 
the resulting scene is described as one of the 
worst exhibitions of mob rowdyism that has 
ever been displayed in any church in Eng- 
land since the ccmmencement of the Ox- 
ford movement. The rioters were prevent- 
ed by the clergy, choir, and other helpers 
from getting at the altar, which they 
wished to“destroy. The arrival of the po- 
lice finallyput an end to the scene, but no 
arrests were;made. These violent attacks 
upon churches’and services regarded as ob- 
jectionable have a worthy precedent in the 
“surplice riots” forty years ago. The 
authorities, then as now, favored the mob. 
Now the use of the surplice ‘‘in the pul- 
pit,” which was the occasion of hostility, is 
well-nigh universal. 
aes 
CCORDING to The Expository Times, 
criticism has not been able to dispose of 
the ‘‘Suffering Servant” of Isaiah in such a 
way as to get rid of the predictive charac- 
ter of the prophetic writings relating to the 
subject. It is well known that it has been 
one of the objects of that class of critics 
which rejects the supernatural, so to inter- 
pret the prophets as to eliminate the ele- 
ment of prediction. Criticism, as such, has 
no possible call todo this. Every relation 
it may establish between the utterances of 
the prophets and the circumstances of their 
times may be perfectly true, without ex- 
cluding the ultimate reference of their 
words to that larger fulfillment which the 
New Testament writers and the Christian 
Church at all times have taught us to un- 
derstand. This isa part of that truth into 
which we have been guided by the Holy 
Ghost, and criticism has nothing to do with 
it. It is not criticism, therefore, but a 
theory which denies the supernatural which 
is discomfited by the impossibility of setting 
aside the predictive character of the pas- 
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sages relating to the “Suffering Servant.” 
So far as criticism is concerned, The Ex- 
pository Times declares that so far from les- 
sening the significance or shaking the 
strength of this stronghold of predictive 
prophecy, it has given it new stability. It 
is not that the hostile school have felt 
obliged to acknowledge the individuality of 
the sufferer, or to discern here the image of 
the Redeemer of mankind. The animus 
which possesses them is clearly shown in 
their refusal to see what, to the ordinary 
mind, is so plain. That anything has al- 
ways been believed by Christian people, 
that it is ‘‘traditional” in the Church, is to 
this school a strong presumption against its 
truth. But as our contemporary points 
out, the instructive feature of this case 
is that the critics have not been able 
to produce an interpretation which can 
stand against the old belief. Criticism, 
moreover, has rendered a positive service 
by showing that no prophecy can justly be 
separated from its fulfillment. We are 
sometimes told that we are not warranted 
in seeing in the words of a prophet anything 
more than the prophet himself saw in them. 
But it is hardly possible not to admit that 
in the ‘‘Suffering Servant’’ we havea theme 
which, as worked out, could hardly have 
been intelligible to the prophet. He spoke 
as moved by the Holy Ghost. The first 
words of the prophecy (Is. liii: 13) are, ‘‘Be- 


hold my servant shall deal prudently.” 


But what is described renders this state- 
ment an amazing paradox. What we see 
here is not ‘‘prudent” action, according to 
any earthly standard, certainly not accord- 
ing to the standard of Isaiah’s times. It is 
only throvgh the divine intervention that 
such dealing can be vindicated as prudent, 
and as conducting to a prosperous issue. It 
is utterly vain to hope to find any interpre- 
tation which can begin to satisfy the pro- 
phetic terms, except that which sees their 
fulfillment in Christ and His Atoning Sacri- 
fice. 
ee 


““Compel Them to Come In” 


HE average Churchman does not realize, 
perhaps, just how men outside of the 
Church, and not identified with any of the 
denominations, feel towards the Church 
itself. It is certain that many of them 
would be found more friendly than we think 
them if their hearts could be looked into. 
Men whoare not what is called ‘‘professing 
Christians,” are often in this negative posi- 
tion because they have never been shown 
the right way. The Church has not really 
claimed them. They wou'd be glad to be 
Christians if they could only feel right. 
Could they but realize how the Church takes 
the oversight of the human soul into its care 
as the representative of God on earth, they 
would not be so timid and hesitating. 

No human scheme of evangelization ever 
devised anything equal to infant Baptism 
and Churchly training in the sacramental 
life. When the Bible said: ‘‘Work out your 
own salvation,” it did not mean ‘‘work it out 
unaided.’?> And when we speak of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, we must remem- 
ber that the Spirit has always worked most 
conspicuously through human agencies. A 
man need notspend days and nights in theo- 
logical study, struggling alone with his be- 
setiing sins, before he enters the kingdom. 
We cannot easily estimate how many men 
have lived and died without any formal ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel, simply because the 
Church never took them by the hand! Men 
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need not settle every question by themselves, 
and then come forward and in ceremonious 
style enter the Church. Many men do not 
understand the first step to be taken. While 
we would make no attack upon the methods 
of Protestantism in this momentous matter, 
still itis true in general that ‘‘conversion,”as 
generally taught, means something radi- 
cally different from what the Catholic 
Church throughout all the world has steadily 
held. 

The child does not choose its parents, but 
the parents teach the child their relation to 
him. The Church should take men by 
the hand and bring them in. The fact 
is, the office for the Baptism of adults must 
be far more used in the twentieth century 
than it has ever been before. The Church 
should not wait until men have made a half- 
life-time study of repentance and conver- 
sion. It must draft them into the service of 
their Redeemer and King. It must take 
them by the hand and lead them to the holy 
of holies. Men must not be distracted with 
Calvinistic subtleties when they have fami- 
lies to provide for, and work from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. They must 
hear the mandate of the Church speaking 
for its Divine Head, and bidding them to 
their Father’s feast. 


It is really pitiful to see somany good men 
—men who really esteem the Church—stay- 
ing out of it because they do not know what 
the Church wants them todo. They have 
an idea that to be a Prayer Book Christian 
is avery complicated matter. They have 
heard that the Church is aristocratic, formal, 
“ritualistic.” They are afraid of it! They 
are willing to follow the Cross of Jesus, but 
they think Protestantism requires them to 
feel a great commotion within, and Angli- 
canism requires them to pursue an esthetic 
cult. The whole Church should stir itself 
to correct this false impression. It 
should emphasize the necessity of Baptism. 
It should compel men to come in. It should 
tell them that their seat in the Church is 
vacant and has been vacant too long, and 
that Christ Himself is waiting for them to 
take it. To do this itis not necessary, nor 
even right, to keep harping upon the errors 
of Rome or the failure of Protestantism, Let 
both alone. Here is the American Church. 
Americans should belong to it, and if they 
are not in it, then it is often because our 
lack of zeal has helped to keep them out of 
it. Ihe Church requires. repentance and 
amendment, but it does not require any 
more from them than it required from their 
ancestors who were Churchmen. The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew acts on this principle. 
But the Brotherhood of St. Andrew cannot 
do the whole duty of the Church in this re- 
spect. The field is white to the harvest. 
The Church cannot afford to lag. Not that 
we need proselytes, but that men need 
authoritative teaching that they may hear 
the voice of the Church, which is the voice 
of its Divine Head! 


a ee 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXVIII 


I DO not know who wrote the following 
lines which I take outof my notebook for 
my text: 


“Born into life, man grows 
Forth from his parent stem, 
And blends their bloods as those 
Of theirs are blent in them; 5 
So each man strikes root into a far foretime. 
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Born into life, we bring 
A bias with us here, 
And when here each new thing 
Affects, as we come near; 
‘To tunes we did not call, our being must keep chime.” 


I want you to notice how thoroughly the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, about whose 
name there is now such a pother (and no 
wonder, for never was achild so awkwardly 
christened), fulfills the two conditions of the 
above lines, perpetual old age and yet per- 
petual youth; joined to the past, and yet 
thoroughly imbued with the present; hold- 
ing fast the unchangeable things, but ready 
to adopt means of applying them which are 
borrowed from the spirit of the age. Take 
her statement of truths. How can you 
change truth? Can the sum of the anglesin 
a right-angled triangle be ever unequal to 
two right angles? So the nature of God 
cannot change. The facts of our Lord’s life 
cannot change. The divine institutions of 
a visible Church cannot change, and so the 
‘Church never changes them. She does not 
add to them—as Rome has done—Infallibili- 
ty, Immaculate Conception, etc. Nor does 
she take away from them—as schism has 
done—the Divinity of Christ, the Intermedi- 
ate State. She sets the truth forth as it has 
ever been, but she explains it in the lan- 
guage of to-day. Sheshapes itin the learn- 
ing of to-day. She puts the old diamonds 
in a new setting. Take her government. 
She has not crushed all bishops under the 
heel of one, the Bishopof Rome, nor has she 
abolished all bishops to satisfy a jealous 
presbyterate. She keeps the bishops all 
equal, asofold. They are not great lords, 
like those of the 14th century, but hard- 
working overseers, struggling hand to hand 
with worldliness. Her priests are not (in 
spite of what seminary fiedglings often say) 
supernatural beings, as they were esteemed 
to be in the Middle Ages, but men of the 
day and age, administering the sacraments 
and guiding their flocks, not after a renais- 
sance model, but in a 19th century spirit. 
Take her Prayer Book. It is mainly com- 
posed of ancient forms, translated mostly 
from the Breviaries and Missals of the Ro- 
man Church, and retained because they have 
not lost one breath of their life; but this 
Prayer Book is not so iron-clad that it can- 
not be altered. It has been altered many 
times, and within a few years. 


These things show that this is no hide- 
bound branch of the Church Catholic, de- 
termined that within her walls at least 
there shall be no 19th century, but a body 
willing ever to renew her youth, and to the 
immovable pillars of the old, join the 
changing beauties of the young. Her atti- 
tude about ritual shows this remarkably. 
Why is our ritual so unsettled? This is a 
very burning question in England now, and, 
as has always happened, will soon become a 
burning question here. Indeed, I scarcely 
ever meet a minister of any of the religious 
bodies around us without his asking me: 
‘“Why do some of your churches go to the 
very verge of popish imitation, and others 
to the opposite verge of Puritan baldness?” 
It is because our Church does not feel ready 
yet to decide between the new and the old, 
how much shall be adopted of the one and 
how much let goof the other. We are try- 
ing things. Remember,we are,as a separate 
national Church, but little over a century 
old, and we do not know exactly what is 
wanted in this way. I grant you that the 
disorder and the bewilderment in both the 
Anglican and our own Church is tremendous, 
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and I feel sure that in the settling there 
will be more or less of an exodus; but there 
will bea settling, and out of it will comea 
ritual which even more than the one ordina- 
rily in use will conciliate the old and the 
new. Our service will be enriched, simpli- 
fied, made more beautiful. Some old things 
which were dropped will be restored, some 
new things will be added. 

We ought to feel very thankful to God for 
our position. We are one with the past, 
and worship in the words of the faithful de- 
parted of all the ages, and their creed is 
ours, and we agree, also, that the splendid 
contributions of art and science must be 
pressed into our service and made our help- 
ers and our servants. Children of the Past 
and of the Present, may we at last inherit 
the kingdom of our Elder Brother, now and 
ever the Head of the Church. 


SRS 
America’s Mission 


FROM A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF ALL 
ANGELS, SHINNICOCK HILLS, L. I., BY THE 
REY. WILLIAM GARDAM, JULY 10, 1898 


In the eighteenth century, Europe was still in 
bondage politically. It knew nothing of freedom 
and liberty as we know these to-day. Kingship 
was the centre and source of power. Louis 
XIVth did not utter a boast when he said: 
“Letat cest moi”? It was simply a declaration 
of fact. All Europe was governed by this one 
idea, that the people existed for the king; not 
the king for the people; that the State rested not 
upon the suffrages and good-will of the gov- 
erned, but upon the arbitrary authority of God's 
anointed. The English alone were possessed of 
any sense of liberty, any understanding of the 
inalienable rights of the people. This con- 
sciousness of the people, their rights. powers, 
divine inheritance, seems to have belonged pe- 
culiarly to the Anglo Saxon. He has always 
had it, and in all the centuries kingcraft has 
been unable to kill it. You see it in Alfred the 
Great; you seeitin the struggle of the Saxon 
against the Norman yoke of tyranny; you see it 
in the barons at Runnymede, teaching King 
John his lesson; you trace it as the dominant 
quality and characteristic all through Anglo- 
Saxon history. 

Butit became necessary, in the Providence of 
God, that the development of this race spirit 
should have a sphere and scope entirely free of 
the Old World limitations ; that the world should 
havea new definition of liberty, and that this 
definition should be achieved througha vast ex 
periment, on a most stupendous scale. The 
Stuarts did all they could to kill the idea of 
popular liberty, but failed. The endeavor to 
commit this political murder cost Charles I. his 
head, and compelled James II. to flee his coun- 
try. The Georges were certainly not the 
champions of popular liberty. Through them, 
England in the eighteenth century was largely 
reactionary. 

It was necessary—the fulness of time was come 
for this larger liberty with which God had en- 
dowed the Anglo-Saxon pre-eminently—it was 
necessary it should express itself, reveal itself, 
attain its full proportions, untrammeled by the 
traditional limitations and false growths of the 
old life, of the Old World, and so the revolution 
of 1776 was the distinct leading of Providence, 
and the century in which this vast experiment 
has been carried on has been a century of mar- 
velous development, of wonderful providences, 
of great gifts for the world. 

What people has any conception of liberty 
save the Anglo-Saxons? Has Russia? Russia’s 
idea of government is a straight-jacket. Has 
Germany? Wonderful as the gifts of the Ger- 
man people are, yet all over the political life of 
the German people to-day is written in large 
letters, ‘‘militarism,’’ and the present Kaiser, 
Wilhelm II., talks in the language of the thir- 
teenth or fourteerth century. Has France? 
Think of the Dreyfus case. France does not 
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know whether to-morrow she will continue to be 
a republic, or will set up an absolute imperial- 
ism. The unexpected is the destiny of the 
French people. 

It has belonged to the Anglo-Saxon to define 
liberty, to bring it to birth, to reveal the divine 
right of the governed to govern, to equalize life, 
and have a common table for every member of 
the family. I think this is our glory, the very 
cream of American manhood. We have builded 
better than we knew. Wehave builded greater 
than we knew. I do not know that it was seen 
and known that all this was in the germ when 
the tree of liberty was planted upon American 
soil, yet it is but the full development of a seed 
of God’s own planting. 

So has this nation gone on for a century and 
more. It has been called an experiment, a ven- 
ture upon unknown seas, and the nations have 
locked critically, cynically, sceptically; have 
prophesied disaster, looked for disruption and 
dismemberment. The older civilizations, rooted 
in the idea of kingship, of the heredity of politi- 
cal rights and powers, have been watching and 
waiting through the decades for the strain and 
pressure upon the vast experiment to become so 
great as that the feeble cement of the equality 
of political rights and pure republicanism should 
give way and let the whole structure crumble 
and fall. Neither France nor Germany nor 
Russia nor Spain nor Italy, have any under- 
standing or comprehension of the spirit, the 
soul, of Americanism, and practically we have 
disappointed the world, in that we have refused 
to fulfill its prophecies. In these hundred years 
tbe country has been engaged upon its own ar- 
chitecture upon a scale so vast, so glorious, that 
its own consciousness of itself is the feeblest 
measure of its strength and majesty. Every 
stone in the political structure rests upon the 
solid foundation of a people’s consent and intel- 
ligence. Europe, historically, fears to trust the 
people, fears to root the government in the heart 
and intelligence of the people. The United 
States knows no other method of government 
than a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. Louis XIVth’s dictum we, 
io all our history, have reversed, and to day our 
definition of the State is the people—the people 
is the State. And outside England, Europe 
fears America to-day because the leavening 
process is going on in the most marvelous way, 
and our definition of education, our definition of 
liberty, our ideal of citizenship, are most really 
educating the world. 

So much for the meaning of independence, as 
we have spent acentury in defining it. 


Let me say one or two words on this time 
through which we are passing, and on the new 
meaning it is giving to the old definition of in- 
dependence. For one hundred years we have 
continued a compact, solid unity, and union of 
States, without alliances, free of all internat- 
ional entanglements, influencing the nations, yet 
standing alone amid all the warring influences of 
races and nations. Suddenly, and seemingly 
without preparation, our national separateness 
and’ isolation are invaded. A new command 
seems to have been given us; a new political 
revelation, and we have unsheathed the sword, 
armed our citizen soldiery, put in commission 
our battleships, and startled the world by en- 
gaging upon a new political crusade, and have 
undertaken to lead an oppressed people from 
darkness to light, from hondage to liberty. The 
heart and mind of this nation are centred upon 
one thing, and its strong right arm is lifted for 
the vindication of what it believes to be common 
human rights. Say what we will, if Spain had 
governed Cuba and its adjacent colonies even 
decently, so that the cry of the oppressed should 
not have been the cry of centuries, America’s 
sword would have been sheathed to-day, and its 
citizen soldiery would have been pursuing their 
avocations in the office, thestore, and the work- 
shop, instead of behind ramparts and on the 
deck of the warship. 


Suddenly we find ourselves detached from our 
isolation, and the nations are wondering what 
this new departure means, fearing the invasion 
of Americanism in the affairs of the world. All 
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at once we have become an Eastern factor, an 
European factor, as well as an American factor. 
And the end is not yet. As far back as 1851 Sir 
Edward Creasy prophesied that which has come 
to pass, the entrance of America as a governing 
factor in the affairs of the Eastern, as well asof 
the Western world. And De Tocqueville, writ- 
ing of the growing power of this great common- 
wealth, wrote these words: ‘A thing entirely 
new in the world, and of which the imagination 
cannot possibly tell the outcome.”’ 

It is a race problem, and in the Providence of 
God, has suddenly thrust to the front the world 
question of whether the world shall be led and 
governed and fashioned by the Latin or the 
Slav or the Anglo-Saxon. It has brought Eng- 
land and America together as though by miracle. 
For a century, John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
have been making faces at each other. have 
wilfully misunderstood each other. At once we 
discover our common inheritance, our common 
origin, our identity of interests; the misunder- 
standings of a century vanish as the mists of the 
morning, and to the Anglo-Saxon race, Anglo- 
Saxon gifts, Anglo Saxon civilization, God Al- 
mighty seems literally to be giving a new com- 
mandment, a new mission for the world. 

It is a great time you and I are living in, the 
greatest of the ages, and the most awful re- 
sponsibilities are being thrust upon the Ameri- 
can and English race. We are proving, provi- 
dentially, that blood is thicker than water, that 
we in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave” cannot live in this world separate and 
politically in conflict—that these whom God hath 
joined together, no power can put asunder. It 
is in the air, the blood, the time, the eternal de- 
cree. It is the providence of these closing days 
of the century. 

“What is it that giveth her immortal breath? 
Because, above her people and her throne, 

She hath erected reason’s sovereignty; 

Because wherever human speech is known, 

The touch of English breath doth make thought free; 
Therefore, forever is ber glory blown 

About the hills and flashed about the sea. 

First of mankind, we bid our eagles pause 
Before the pure tribunal of the mind, 

Where swordless justice shall the sentence find, 
And righteous reason arbitrate the cause. 

First of mankind, whom yet no power o’erawes, 
One kin would we confederate and bind: 

Let the great instrument be made and signed, 
The mould and pattern of earth’s mightier laws. 


Crown with this act the thousand years of thought, 
O mother-queen, and wheresoever roams 
Thy sea-flown brood, and bulwarked States hath 
wrought, 
Far as the loneliest wave of ocean foams, 
Thy children’s love, with veneration brought, 
Shall warm thy hearthstone from their million 
homes.”’ 
ae 
The Old-Time Settlement 
REY. GEO. A. HOLBROOK, M. A. 


The Bishop of California has suggested that 
a pilgrimage be made to Jamestown, Va., at the 
time of General Convention, by so many of its 
members and friends as will. In view of this, 
it may be well to recall the early history of the 
locality, which, having a bearing upon church 
and state, gives special and great interest to 
Jamestown, and makes the suggestion of a pil- 
primage to it most forceful. 

The first English colony was established at 
this place. It consisted of one hundred and five 
colonists, who landed on a promontory of the 
James river, thirty-two miles above its mouth, 
May, A. D. 1607. They had come out under the 
auspices of the London company, formed to es- 
tablish a colony in that part of the new world, 
discovered by Raleigh and called by him Vir- 
ginia. Accompanying the expedition, as chap- 
lain, was the Rev. Robert Hunt. During the 
voyage ‘‘when the adventurers, anxious and 
over weary, broke out into quarrels which 
threatened to bring the enterprise to an un- 
timely end, he, with the water of patience, and 
his godly admonitions (but chiefly his true, de- 
voted example), quenched these flames of envy 
and dissension.’’ (Nicholas Feuar, p. 52.) 


The Diving Church 


When land was reached and a settlement made, 
he called the settlers at once to the offices of re- 
ligion. A sail from one of the vessels, stretched 
from the branches of the trees to protect the 
worshippers from the sun and weather, made 
the first church. As soon as the cluster of huts 
was erected for the home of the colonists, a 
reed thatched church was reared in the midst. 
Here the chaplain, until his death, said the 
daily offices, and celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
once a quarter. Two names of note and history 
are connected with this primitive building. 
Here Captain John Smith, to whom the suc- 
cess of the expedition and continuance of the 
settlement owed greatly, was wont to worship. 
Here, too, Pocahontas, the friend of Capt. 
Smith, the daughter of the chief Powhatan, 
who had previously been baptized as Rebecca, 
was married to Sir Thomas Dale, A. D. 1613. 
Going to England, she died there, and her tomb 
is in the parish church at Gravesend. It is hard 
to transport ourselves backward, and into the 
atmosphere of this, and other small settlements 
of the colonial period, presided over by some 
titled person, ‘‘who represented England and 
the king, and was magnificent in everything.” 
It is not difficult to picture the people of that 
period, arrayed in all the fussiness, and vet 
dignity of their quaint costumes, singing God’s 
praises, in Venite and Te Deum, in psalms and 
eucharistic office, for the same worship brings 
us nigh unto one another, who are one in the 
communion of saints. 


The story of the distress and suffering of the 
colony is well known. Eager to raise large 
crops of tobacco for export, the colonists plant- 
ed it everywhere, and were soon in want of 
corn. During this period of destitution, spoken 
of as “‘the starving time,’ until the squadron of 
Lord Delaware arrived with relief, Mr. Hunt 
was atower of strength to the disheartened 
people. ‘“‘His patience and courage never 
failed, and it is a touching proof of his influence 
with his flock, that in this hour of their ex- 
tremest need, the whole remaining stock of 
wine was put asideoto be used for the «Holy Eu- 
charist alone.’’ (Nicholas Feuar, p. 53 ) 

Under the management of Sir Edwin Sandys, 
the treasurer of the London Company, and its 
ruling spirit, the colony flourished and reached 
a population of three thousand souls. He se- 
cured a representative government for them, 
in pursuance of its charter of 1609, empowering 
the London Company to regulate the laws of 
the colony. In 1619, George Yeardley was ap- 
pointed governor. At his bidding, the eleven 
plantations in Virginia sent delegates to James- 
town. July 30, A.D. 1619, they met in legisla- 
tive session—the first elective body convened in 
this Western world—giving thereby special in- 
terest to the name of Jamestown, and to the old 
church, in which it met. Furthermcre, it is to 
be noted that the last act of this Colonial Leg- 
islature, while still under the company, provid- 
ed that ‘“‘in every settlement a house should be 
set apart for the worship of God, according to 
the Church of England.’’ (Hawk.) 

The first church building in time gave place 
to a brick church, which, after the manner of 
the times, and suggested by its ruin, must have 
had a pretentious tower. This structure was 
destroyed in what was known as Bacon’s Re- 
bellion, A. D. 1676, the immediate cause of 
which was a fresh levy of taxes by Sir William 
Berkeley, who used the heavy taxation for his 
own purposes. Nothing remains but a ruined 
portion of the tower. Nor is there anything 
else to indicate the site of the primitive settle- 
ment of Jamestown. There is but slightest 
marking of the old graveyard, in which were 
buried some who had shone in English society, 
as wellas been of note in the newer life. The 
James river has made such encroachments upon 
its banks, at this place, that what was once a 
promontory is now an island. Historical soci- 
eties in the older States have done much to pre- 
serve the o]d landmarks as well as record the 
story suggested by them. The Association for 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities has la- 
bored at Jamestown to preserve what remnant 
there is.of the colonial life. The ruin of the 
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church has been enclosed and strengthened, so 
that it may remain as it is, without further de- 
struction. The government has made, at the 
instance of this society, a breakwater to pre- 
vent larger incursions of the river. 

To this historical spot, suggestive of many 
memories and a phase of life which has passed 
away, a pilgrimage of Church folk is proposed. 
In considering the fitness of it, remember that 
Jamestown stands for the cradle of liberty in 
this land—the government of the people by the 
people and for the people—and recalls the. first 
established services of the Church in our West- 
ern world. We have few such places within 
our borders. To know the story of this earliest 
settlement, in which are found the commence- 
ment of Church life, and the model of all State 
and general government, prevailing among us,. 
isimportant. To visit the spot where it was 
made is a profound privilege. 


en eaios 


Letters to the Editor 


WORK AT CHICKAMAUGA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The work in the 2nd Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
(C. B. Crawford, chaplain) has of late been 
most encouraging. The attendance for the past- 
few weeks has more than doubled, and many of 
the officers, from our good colonel down, are 
manifesting a special interest. A week ago: 
yesterday one of thesoldier boys was baptized, 
and others have expressed a desire for the same 
Sacrament. Yesterday the whole regiment, 
about 1,300 men, were present at the funeral of 
one of their deceased comrades. As this vast. 
assembly stood before the bier, with heads un- 
covered, to witness the last sad rites, it was a 
most imposing sight. Many were deeply im-- 
pressed with the services. The Holy Commun- 
ion is celebrated weekly. A chaplain’s tent, 
threugh kind Philadelphia friends, is on the 
way. Any literature, ‘hymn and responsive: 
reading leaflets,’ etc., that friends may send the 
chaplain will be much appreciated. Address 

CHAPLAIN C. B. CRAWFORD, 
Second Regt. Ohio Vol. Inf., 
Lytle P. O., Walker Co., Ga. 
Camp Thomas, Aug. 1st, 1898. 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Permit me to call attention to Dr. Clarke’s. 
most excellent article in The Church Eclectic on 
“The Name of the Church.”’ Its logic seems 
conclusive. If our American Church legislates 
upon this important matter at the approaching 
General Convention, Iam sure many of the cler- 
gy and laity—sharing the most rational conelu- 
sion of Dr. Clarke, who so ably presents the 
reason of the hope that is in them—pray and 
trust that the children of the Church may have: 
such a maternal rebuke this autumn as shall 
induce them henceforth to refrain from calling 
their mother those ambiguous and bad names,. 
“Protestant Episcopal,’ which, being erased, 
would leave the title page with a more true and 
consistent appearance—The Church in the 
United States of America. 

The Church of England, the Church of Rome, 
and the Church of America easily remind us of 
“The Church that is at Antioch,” ‘The Church 
of God which is at Corinth,” and ‘‘The Churches 
of Galatia.” 

An obstacle which for a time seemed insur- 
mountable to my shortsightedness, was the: 
question how, on Catholic grounds of argument, 
we could claim to be the Church in the United 
States or the Church of America, when the Ro- 
man Church is also Catholic, and at present: 
quite outnumbers us in this country. The solu- 
tion appears manifest, however, when we con- 
sider that according to her official title, the 
Church in Italy is as distinctly of Rome, as that 
in the British Isles is of England, and that if 
the Church of Rome makes provision for her 
children coming to this country (at present 
quite numerous), so does the Church of Amer- 
iza make provision for her children going to the 
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city of Rome, nor does she lose her national dis- 
tinction by so doing. 

Our own branch of the Church is the only one 
that has adapted Catholic liturgy to the needs 
and government of our English-speaking nation, 
and therefore may justly claim a: title which 
she has the inherent right to claim and in 
which none has yet preceded her. 

A PRIEST. 


ENTANGLING ADJECTIVES 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: 

With the growing conviction throughout the 
Church in this land, that “Protestant Episco- 
pal”? must go, there has arisen some discussion 
—itself a hopeful sign of the trend—as to what 
the name shall be. Various qualifying epithets 
have been proposed as substitutes, such as 
“American,” ‘“‘National,’’ ‘‘Catholic,’? or com- 
binations of these; and there are those who are 
beginning, in dread of the controversy to be 
opened, to deprecate any action until the more 
convenient season that never comes. To such, 
let me say, there need be no war of adjectives. 
All we need is to.get rid of the adjectives we 
have. As soon as any qualifying word is intro- 
duced, you get back to the strongest ground of 
objection to the present name, that it presents 
the Church in this land asa sect among sects. 
To the loyal Churchman, this position is intol- 
erable, not from arrogant presumption, as it 
seems to our separated brethren, but in honest 
loyalty to that branch of the One Apostolic 
Church which has rightful jurisdiction in this 
land, The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Rid the name of its 
adjectives, a simple process, and there remains 
The Church in the United States of America. Ex- 
actly what we Churchmen claim “this Church” 
to be. Let us then simply call it so, and avoid 
entangling adjectives. The sooner shall we 
come to be of one mind. 

The Lord hasten the day when the Church 
in this land shall no longer, through its sect 
name, be a partaker in the sin of sthism. 

WEE NGAGE 


““Peace, Be Still!” 


BY THE REV. WM. C. SHEPPARD 


Lo! ‘‘Peace, be still!"’ the Master cries to-day. 

War’s tempest ceases angrily to rave; 

A great calm spreads its wings o’er land and wave; 
The Ship of State pursues her tranquil way. 


*Tis ever so. Whene’er His ‘‘Peace. be still!”’ 
The Master utters there is calm indeed. 
Discordant forces hear the voice, and heed, 

Creation moves encircled with His will. 


And when there dawns that day so sweet, so strange, 
When on the earth all hate and tumult cease, 
*T will be because the Christ, the Prince of Peace, 
With ‘Peace, be still!’ hath wrought the wondrous 
change. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. J. McClure Bellows sailed for a European 
tour Aug. 6th. 

The Rev. W. Brown-Serman has taken temporary 
charge of the summer church at Raquette Lake, in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

The Rev. R. R. Claiborne and family are spending 
the summer with Mr. F. M. Clark, at his cottage, 
Rock Lawn, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

The Rey. T. G. Calvert has accepted summer charge 
of St. Ann’s church, Kennebunkport, Me. 

The Rev. Frederick I. Collins has gone to Newport, 
R L., for three months. 

The Rev. Dr. Lewis De Cormis is spending his va- 
cation on the seacoast of New Jersey. 

The Rev. Robert £. Dennison is passing the summer 
at Geneva, N. Y. 

The Rev. G. Herbert Dennison is in summer charge 
of St. Luke’s church, Germantown, Pa., during the 
absence of the rector abroad. 

The Rev. Walton Hall Doggett is spending several 
weeks at the Apaquogue, East Hampton, L. I. 
oThe Rev. W. L. Githens is passing his vacation at 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

The Rev. W. M. Grotan has accepted the professor- 
ship of Systematic Divinity in the Divinity School at 
Philadelphia. 


Che Living Church 


The Rev. Wm. H. Garth has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Narrayansett Pier, R. I. 

The Rev. Simeon C. Hill spends his vacation at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

The Rey. Harry Hudson has accepted the charge of 
St. John’s church, Presque Isle, Me. 


The address of the Rev. John A. Harris is Marfa, 
Texas, where he has been appointed to take charge of 
St. Paul's mission and adjacent missionary points, 


The Rev. Dr Krans, rector of St. Matthew’s 
church. N. Y., will be at ‘‘Elmliddon,” near Frelighs- 
burg, P. Q., until September. 


The Rey. Charles F, Kite has accepted a call to St. 
Paul's Church, Brainerd, Minn.. to which place he 
will remove immediately, continuing also to act as 
district missioner. 


Rey. R. L. Knox, for the past ten months in charge 
of Oelwein and other stations in Iowa, has taken 
charge of the work at Grace Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, his address being 715 Cook Ave. 


The Rev. J. P. McComas has returned from a visit 
to Egypt and Palestine, and resumed his duties in the 
curacy of St. Ann’s church, Annapolis, Md. 


The Rev. R. L. McCready, of Frankfort, Ky., has re- 
turned from a tour of Great Britain, and resumed his 
duties. 


The Rev. R. Gratton Noland has taken temporary 
charge of Grace Church, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
during the vacation of the rector. 


The Rev. C. C. Parker has taken temporary charge 
of St. Mark’s Church, Erie diocese of Pittsburg. 


The Rev. W. C. Roberts, of Corning. N. Y., has 
sailed for a vacation in [taly and Switzerland. 


The Rev. John D. Skilton has returned from abroad, 
and resumed charge of St. Philip's chapel of St. 
Paul’s parisb, Cleveland, diocese of Ohio. 


The Rev. G. A. Strong, of Brockton, Mass., passes 
his vacation at Grand Haven, Me. 


The Rev. Wm. Short, of St. Louis, Mo., is passing 
vacation days at Sweet Chalybeate Springs, Va. 


Tne Rev. Francis M. Taitt is passing part of Aug- 
ust and September in the White Mountains. 


The Rev. F. L. Whitmore has taken charge of 
Grace church, New Bedford, Mass., during the ab- 
sence of the rector. : 


The Rev. James D. Warren has become associated 
with the Rev. H. Parrish at the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, San Francisco. Please address 2311 Union 
st., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, of Boston, Mass, is 
summering at Lake George. 


Official 


The decrease of offerings last year towards the ex- 
penses of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission em- 
phasizes the appeal for remembrance on next 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, Aug. 28th. A. W. 
MANN, general missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


NOTICE 


I hereby certify, that Ralph H. Baldwin, presbyter, 
having declared to me, in writing, his renunciation of 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, I 
have on the 7th day of August, A. D. 1898, in Trinity 
church, Mackinac Island, in the presence of the Rev. 
R.R Claiborne and the Rev. Lea Kelk-Wilson, pres- 
byters, deposed from the sacred ministry the said 
Ralph H. Baldwin, presbyter, in accordance with Ti- 
tle II, Canon 5, of the Digest. 

THOS. F. DAVIES, 

Bishop of Michigan. 


Died 
BURGWIN.—Suddenly, on Saturday afternoon, 
August 13, 1898, at his residence, Hasall Hill, Pitts- 
burgh, Hill Burgwin, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 


NEELY.—Entered into life eternal.on Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 7th, at his home in Chicago, Albert E. 
Neely, aged 63 years, brother of Bishop Neely, and 
for many years a devout communicant of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Englewood. 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


WILLIAMS.—On the 28th of July, at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, after a lingering illness, the Rev. James B. 
Williams, formerly priest-in-charge of St. John’s 
church, Irving Park. An earnest laborer in his 
Master’s vineyard—untiring, full of love and charity 
toallmen. Hehas wrought his life work, leaving on 
the hearts and minds of those who have been asso- 
ciated with him the impress of a beautiful and spir- 
itual life. 

“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
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Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
His appearing.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use inmaking wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, At present, 
please address communications to the Rey JOSHUA 
KIMBHH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.—The fiscal year will end August 3lst. The 
treasurer’s books will be kept open until September 
6th, to allow mail time for all remittances Fifty 
thousand is required during the month of August to 
enable the society to close its accounts without debt, 
Liberal contributions are earnestly solicited. 


The Church’s Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, 
asks for 12th Sunday after Trinity offerings from 
churches and individuals. Its missionaries hold 
services for deaf-mutes in the dioceses of New York, 
Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. It maintains 
a home for the aged and infirm deaf-mutes of the 
State of New York. It needs a charity fund in order 
to meet the cases of distress which are constantly oc- 
curring in Greater New York. Remittances may be 
sent to either of the undersigned. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, 
General Manager, 112 West 78th St. 
WILLIAM JEWETT, 
Treasurer, 89 Grand St., N. Y. 


CHURCH work among deaf-mutes in Springfield 
and trans-Mississippi dioceses generally necessitates 
an appeal for Ephphatha Sunday, Twelfth Trinity of- 
ferings for expenses. The REV. Jas. H. CLOUD, mis- 
sionary, 1841 Madison st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—A Churchwoman for Church boarding 
school for girls, in the Middle West. Requisites: 
Good health, cheerful disposition, general cultiva- 
tion, some boarding-school experience, habits of 
faithful attention to duty, references. Duties: Over- 
sight of infirmary; care of younger girls; sewing 
class; care of clothes from laundry; shopping parties. 
Interview in Chicago, early September. Address, 
PRINCIPAL, care LIVING CHURCH office. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, thoroughly compe- 
tent and experienced in the organizing and training 
of vested choirs, is open to engagement. Excellent 
disciplinarian, Churchman, and A 1 references. Or- 
gan recitals and director of choral association. Ad- 
dress REX, this office. 


WANT#D.-—Experienced teacher desires situation 
to teach small children, or position of companion, 
References, Bishops of Virginia, Gen. Custis Lee. 
Address Miss W. Rocky Mount, Va. 


I COULD use about 150 Prayer Books of the old edi- 
tion. They may be sent here in my care by freight, 
we paying the charges. L[llustrated papers and mag- 
azines are always in demand. 

CyRUS MENDENHALL, 
Chaplain State House of Correction, Ionia, Mich. 


WANTED.—A solicitor in MissouriandIowa. A sal- 
ary and permanent pusition to one whose ability is 
demonstrated. Address P, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 


“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind, 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has 
a few copies for sale. Price- $10 a copy. 


A PRIEST, active, energetic, accounted good reader 
and preacher, on his vacation, offers his services dur- 
ing August and first Sunday in September to any par- 
ish in or near Chicago. Remuneration nominal. Ad 
dress Lock Box 3876, Oakfield, N. Y. 


PRIgSTS or deacons of conservative American 
Churchmanship, desirous of entering associate mis- 
sion work, are invited to correspond with the REV. 
W. S. HOWARD, 1702 North 26th st., Omaha, Neb. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, August, 1898 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. White. (Green at Evensong). 


7. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
14. 10th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
28. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Respite 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 


We are so tired, dear heart, to-day! 
Let’s put aside our tasks and cares, 

Slip off the cords that bind us down, 
And leave the treadmill unawares. 


No comrades will we seek, but just 
Go by ourselves, just you and I; 

We'll steal away from haunts of men, 
To fields that on the uplands lie. 


We'll leave the dust ad din below, 
And inclear sunlight bask awhile, 

And breathe the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er hill and moorland, many a mile. 


And then, grown strong and venturous, 
We'll roam the glens and forest cool, 

And know the glaisome free delight 
Of truant children far from school. 


We will forget for just one day 
Our frets and worries, toils and cares, 
And gain new power to meet our tasks, 
And stronger faith to help our prayers. 


Weare so tired, so tired, dear heart! 
A sin it surely cannot be 

To slip the leash one little day, 
And prove the joy of being free. 


= 
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St. Bartholomew the Apostle 


HE name of the Apostle — Bartholo- 
mew—means son of Talmai. His own 
name nowhere appears in the synoptic Gos- 
pels, and, in fact, nowhere else, unless the 
appellation Bartholomew is to be regarded 
as simply the surname of Nathaniel, as 
Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Bar- 
nabas. True, the opinion of some of the 
great Fathers is againstit. St. Augustine, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory the Great, and 
others say distinctly that Nathaniel was not 
one of the twelve. But St. Augustine’s rea- 
son for so thinking is far from weighty. His 
argument is that our Lord called only plain, 
unlettered men; as St. Paul said, made 
choice of the weak to confound the mighty; 
and since Nathaniel was evidently learned 
in the law he was not called to be an Apostle. 
And St. Gregory adopts this view. But then 
neither of them was infallible, and the opin- 
ions of even such men, when they rest on no 
stronger foundation, go for little in the face 
of weighty considerations to the contrary, 
and so it is now generally conceded that 
the name Bartholomew was Nathaniel’s sur- 
name. The call of Bartholomew is nowhere 
mentioned, while that of Nathaniel evident- 
ly seems to be the call ofan Apostle. The 
Evangelists who mention Bartholomew do 
not name Nathaniel, while St. John who tells 
us of the latter, does not name Bartholo- 
mew. Nathaniel was among the first called, 
in the very beginning of the Lord’s minis- 
try, and those thus named were all Apostles. 
His name appears again at the end of the 
Gospel, and there, too, among the Apostles. 
Furthermore, he is expressly mentioned as 
among the Apostles to whom the Risen Lord 
appeared at the Sea of Tiberias. The special 
office of the Apostles was to witness to the 
Resurrection of their Lord, and so St. Peter 
said: ‘‘Him God raised up the third day and 
showed Him openly; not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 
even to us who did eat and drink with Him 
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after He rose from the dead. And He com- 
manded us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that itis He which was ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead.” 
Little is told us in the Gospels of Nathan- 
iel, but that little reveals a character of 
singular humility, simplicity, and sincerity; 
and we may be very sure that it could have 
been only of a rare and lovely character 
that even the Lord Jesus who “‘knew what 
was inman,’’could say: ‘‘Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whomisno guile.” That unusual 
trait is not inappropriately referred to as 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Apos- 
tle in that verse of the well-known hymn, 
‘From all Thy saints in warfare, for all Thy 
saints at rest,” that commemorates St. Bar- 
tholomew: 
‘All praise for Thine Apostle, the faithful, pure, and 
true, 
Who underneath the fig tree Thine eye all-seeing 
knew. 
Like him may we be guileless, true Israelites indeed, 


That Thy abiding presence our longing souls may 
feed.” 


By a strange coincidence, the memory of 
the humble, guileless saint and Apostle has 
now for many years been associated with 
one of the most tragic and disgraceful events 
in the history of Christendom. It was in 
Paris, on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, that 
30,000 Christians were most cruelly and 
treacherously murdered by those of their 
own land, and, sad to say, when he heard of 
it the Pope gave it his glad approval by or- 
dering asolemn Ze Deum sung in St. Peter’s, 
Rome, and medals struck in honor of those 
who planned and carried out that fearful 
atrocity. Alas, there-are no sadder pages in 
the history of humankini than those that 
tell of the folly and wickedness of nominal 
Christians who have utterly failed to appre- 
hend the spirit and teaching of Him whom 
they called Lord and Master. 

When His mistaken disciple came to the 
Saviour and said: ‘‘Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in Thy name, and we forbade 
him, because he followed not with us,” 
Jesus said unto him, ‘‘Forbid him not, for he 
that is not against us is for us.” How im- 
measurably beyond that of most Christians 
was the spirit of Christ! His teaching was 
far beyond the reach of those who first 
heard it, or of those who came after them. 
Yes, it is still far beyond the reach of even 
the most Christian nations on the earth. 
Here and there, even in the Church, a rare 
man, or some saintly woman, has some bet- 
ter apprehension of it than others, but they 
are the chosen few, not the many, and the 
world cannot understand them. Their re- 
ward is with the Lord and the knowledge of 
them with the Most High God. 

Let us hope that as the Lord’s teaching, be- 
ing for all time, was anticipative of the ages 
when it would be more and more appre- 
hended and putin practice, so the Christen- 
dom of to-day is gradually outgrowing many 
of the sins and follies that have character- 
ized the Christendom of the past, and that 
there is, little by little, dawniag in the 
minds of at least some Christians, some true 
followers of the Lord, a better apprehension 
of the spirit and teaching of Him whom they 
call Lord and Master. Ss. 

ey A 
HE extraordinary manifestations of hos- 
tility to the High Church or Catholic 
party in England, with their disgraceful ac- 
companiments of rioting and sacrilege, 
springing up as they have without any ap- 
parent cause which has not existed all 
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along, appears at first sight hard to explain. 
Undoubtedly some of the leaders, like Mr. 
Kensit himself, are sincere fanatics. But 
the mobs they lead can never be mistaken 
for men of deep religious zeal led to think 
that in these things they are doing God 
service. The dregs of the streets, men, 
women, and boys, only too ready for any dis- 
order under the wing of men more respect- 
able than themselves, and assured of im- 
punity whatever they may do, appear to 
make up the rank and file of these disorder- 
ly throngs. Yet they are soberly repre- 
sented before the public as honest, religious 
people, who are opposed to Popery and sac- 
erdotalism. It is ‘‘an uprising of the devout 
and faithful laity in defense of the princi- 
ples of the Reformation.” But it now ap- 
pears that the agitation is largely in aid of 
the radical party,which, being somewhat in 
need of a popular war cry, is industriously 
encouraging this stirring up of the religious 
question, with a view to the heartier support 
of the secularists, agnostics, and noncon- 
formists. Certain leading members of Par- 
liament were guilty of making wholesale 
charges against the clergy of the most in- 
sulting character, and of late some of these 
party leaders have taken a conspicuous part 
in various meetings organized in aid of Mr. 
Kensit’s crusade, 


T the annual meeting of the Maynooth 
Union, Professor Hickey complained 
that the ‘‘Irish laity (Roman, of course), with 
all their faith, with all their piety, and 
with all their virtues, were singularly lack- 
ing in exact and comprehensive knowledge 
of Christian truth. Many, especially emi- 
grants to other lands, were lost to God 
through this want of knowledge. Their 
faith was inborn and traditional, rather 
than grounded on knowledge and convic- 
tion, and it did not wear so well amid sur- 
roundings hostile to faith and dangerous to 
morality.” He thought Roman Catholics of 
other countries stood the test of removal 
better. We should have supposed that the 
Trish in this country would easily stand first 
in the tenacity with which they cling to 
their old religion, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Germans. 
Tes 
BSERVING in an English paper an ac- 
count of the funeral of Father Bate, of 
Egloskerry, conducted by the vicar of the 
parish, with a warm commendation of the 
“Catholic spirit’’ of the services, we were 
led at the first glance to imagine that a well- 
known and highly esteemed member of 
some religious order had departed this life. 
What was our surprise, therefore, to dis- 
cover on closer reading that Father Bate 
was simply a highty respected Methedist 
preacher. It is true that Methodism, inthe 
mind of its founder, was a sort of religious 
order attached to the Church. But as it 
now is, we should hardly have imagined 
that members of that sect would describe 
their preachers as ‘‘fathers,” or talk with 
approbation of Catholic services. 
Ge 
ONE of the London city churches is bet- 
ter known than St. Clement Danes, one 
of the best specimens of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s work. This church has recently 
been re-opened,after undergoing a thorough 
interior renovation. There appears to have 
been some trepidation among ecclesiologists 
when this work was commenced, as the 
hand of the restorer is not always guided 
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by sound judgment in such cases, and 
“Gothic” or “Byzantine” anachronisms 
have found their way among architectural 
or ecclesiological features quite out of har- 
mony with them. But in the present in- 
stance the results seem to be unusually sat- 
isfactory. The wash with which Church- 
men of the 18th century seem to have de- 
lighted to daub their ancient houses of 
prayer has been removed. The interior 
color decoration, seating, carving, and 
other features have been managed in strict 
accord with the surrounding architecture. 
If the published accounts are correct, the 
work as a whole is an example of what ‘‘re- 
storation” ought to be. 
— 

1B ke BELCHER, rector of Frampton-Cot- 

terell, isa trenchant speaker. Ina re- 
cent sermon he remarked that it was a very 
important question to determine of what 
sort our Church services ought to be, but 
not so important as whether or not such 
matters ‘‘are to be decided by an irresponsi- 
ble fanatic and a company of roughs.” ‘For 
myself,” he proceeds, ‘‘I am content with 
the Prayer Book and such offices as come 
within the Church service; but I cannot ac- 
cept some grotesque caricatures of divine 
service. Last week I read of a Church of 
England service quite new tome. It was 
called ‘a flower, egg,and fruit service,’ but 
I cannot find it in the Bible, or in the 
Prayer Book, or in our Articles, Homilies, 
or Canons, or in any ancient Church writer, 
nor does it appear that our bishops have 
ever sanctioned such an extreme ‘Ritual- 
istic’ development. If there had been ‘a 
flower, fruit, and egg service’ in the Church 
at Corinth in the year of our Lord 59,I 
wonder what St. Paul would have written 
about it. Onward,Christian soldiers. Never 
be ashamed of the Cross, the sign of your re- 
demption. Let your trumpets sound for- 
ward, quick march, and be ready for the 
coming battle.” 

> Te 
Ancient Parish Lifein England 
BY THE REY. CHARLES @. PHELPS 

A series of articles on ancient village and 
parish life in England, by the Kev. Dr. Augus- 
tus Jessopp, has been running through the mag- 
azine called The Nineteenth Century, for the last 
year, anda summary of his facts and conclu- 
sions, especially as regards parish life, may be 
interesting to your readers. 

The documents which are the basis of his ar- 
ticles are: first, ‘‘Doomesday Book,” which lets 
' us into the Anglo-Saxon common life; second, 
the Rolls of the Manor Courts, with what are 
called the ‘‘Manorial Extents,’’ which gave the 
““extents”’ of feudal service required of each one; 
and third, the Churchwardens’ accounts. Of 
these last, innumerable quantities existed at 
the time of the Reformation, when they were 
in great part destroyed. Still a great many es- 
caped. They are being more and more un- 
earthed from the old chests and drawers 
throughout the kingdom, and studied by anti- 
quarians as they have never been before. In par- 
ticular, there is a document in the archives of 
the archdeaconry of Norfolk, for the year 1368, 
which gives the returns from every parish in 
that archdeaconry for that year. 

Dr. Jéssopp says that he has tried in vain to 
raise money enough to have that record trans- 
cribed and printed, but he says “it is a wicked 
generation, given over to bicycles and other 
vanities, and cannot spare enough money to 
print this invaluable document.”’ 

In the Anglo Saxon times,our ancestors enjoyed 
great liberty and independence, both in townand 
parish. But with the advent of the Normans, 
came in the feudal system, which fastened its 
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iron grip upon the common people and pressed 
them to the earth with burdens grievous to be 
borne. But all this time there was a bright side 
to the picture. There was a province where the 
Church spread her ewgis over the common peo- 
ple and gave them some respite from their toils 
and their troubles. There was a place where 
the torch of liberty burned bright and clear, 
and was handed down undimmed from genera- 
tion to generation. This place was the parish 
having the same area and the same personnel as 
the town or ward, but in which life existed un- 
der very different conditions. The religious 
services, the holy days, the christenings, and 
the weddings were opportunities of relief from 
their daily toil, to say nothing of the religious 
elevation to their souls. And in their parish 
meetings, which seem to have been very fre- 
quently held, they had the chance to speak as 
free men and to vote as their consciences dictat- 
ed. In those meetings the earl or the baron or 
the lord of the manor had no more power than 
the meanest peasant. 

At the annual Easter meeting, the parish 
seems to have turned out almost en masse. It 
was a sort of board of audit, to which the 
Churchwardens submitted their accounts for the 
year. Having passed the meeting, they were 
sent up to the archdeacon for filing in the 
archives. In those meetings, men and women 
voted and had speech on equal terms. 

‘‘The parish was the community of the town- 
ship organized for Church purposes and subject 
to Church discipline, with a constitution which 
recognized the rights of the whole body as an 
aggregate, and the rights of every adult mem- 
ber, whether man or woman, to a voice in self- 
government.’’ (Bishop Hobhouse in Somerset 
Record, Vol. 1V.) 

“The chairman was the rector, but he was by 
no means ‘a lord over God’s heritage.’ There 
is no evidence to show —but quite the contrary— 
that he initiated to any great extent the sub- 
jects of debate. The income raised for parish 
purposes, which was often considerable, was 
not under his coutrol, nor did it pass through 
his hands. 

“The trustees of the parish property and the 
responsible representatives of the parish, were 
the Churchwardens who very rarely were less 
than two in number, with assessors (vestry- 
men) in the larger parishes elected annually. 

‘‘The property of the parish was sometimes 
enormous, and always growing. Every manor 
woman of substance left legacies to the parish. 
The rich gave cattle, sheep, costly vessels, jew- 
els, and money. The poor gave something; a 
widow's wedding ring was not an uncommon 

ift. 

7 ‘‘And why were they so liberal? Because all 
that was joyous and gay in their lives, all that 
was beautiful and ennobling, all that was happy 
in their recollections, all that was elevating in 
their hopes and aspirations, came to them from 
their churches. The dreary round of toil from 
which they could not escape; the staggering be- 
hind the bullocks that dragged the plough; the 
hovels in which they huddled; the coarse food 
and sordid surroundings, what incentive to hon- 
orable ambition could these afford? 

“Tt was the other side of the picture that gave 
relief. All the tendency of the feudal system 
was to keep the people down; all the tendency 
of the parish, working through the parish coun- 
cil, holding its assemblies where the people met 
on equal terms, was to lift them up. 

‘In those assemblies there was no distinction 
between Jord and vassal, high and low, rich and 
poor. Jn them the people learned the worth of 
being free. Here were the schools in which 
they were disciplined to self-help, self-reliance, 
and self-respect. In proportion as the people 
learned that their churches were the very bul- 
warks of their liberties, and that however 
much they might be in bondage to the lords of 
the manors, as parishioners, at any rate, they 
were free men and free women, in that propor- 
tion did they love their churches; there at least 
their rights were inviolable.” 

The festivals of the Church were a great 
boon to them. Their claims were paramount. 
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If, for instance, Roger or Hodge was bound to 
give Thursday in May and June to work his 
lord’s domain, Ascension Day set him free. If 
on Wednesday, when St. Barnabas’ Duy or St. 
John Baptist’s Day fell on Wednesday, he was 
free again, and not merely for the early Mass, 
but for the whole day. The parishioners had 
their day of sport and social enjoyment. 

Such was the parish life of our ancestors from 
Anglo-Saxon times. And while it was reserved 
for the final battles of the ‘‘roses,’’ Tewksbury 
and Barnet and Bosworth, to grind the feudal 
system to atoms, the parishes remained the 
same as they had always been, and through 
them, above all, has been handed down to us of 
the latter day the free speech and free rights 
and universal liberty which we now enjoy. 


a 


Book Reviews and Notices 


The Incarnation and the Kenosis. By the Rev. 

Alban Richey. New York: James Pott & Co. 

It is well known to those of our readers who 
are interested in the theological discussions of 
the day, that a theory of the Humiliation of 
Christ has been set forth and skilfully advocat- 
ed io influential quarters, which has seemed to 
thoughtful men to shake the foundations of 
faith in the Incarnation as the Holy Scriptures 
exhibit it, and the Catholic Church has always 
held and taught it. This theory, called the 
doctrine of the ‘‘Kenosis,’’ or self-emptying, is 
readily popularized, and doubtless has been ac- 
cepted by many without suspicion of its real 
tendency, which is strongly in the direction of 
Uniiarianism. Twoor three books of consider- 
able value, published in Eagland, have success- 
fully combated this very questionable teaching, 
in the interests of the essentials of the Chris- 
tian Faith. But until now, we have hardly had 
anything of value from the pens of our own 
scholars, save a few fugitive articles in Church 
periodicals. A profound and acmirable treat- 
ment of the subject has just appeared, in the 
shape of an essay read before the alumni of the 
General Theological Seminary, by the Rev. Al- 
ban Richey, of Trinity parish, New York. This 
paper, commended by an esteemed correspond- 
ent in our issue of Aug. 6th, is emphatizally the 
most thorough exposition of the truth relating 
to the subject which we have seen from an 
American pen. The author plants himself firm- 
ly on the postulates of Catholic theology, and 
convincingly shows that the treatment of the 
Incarnation by the teachers of the ‘‘Kenotic 
heresy’’ cannot be maintained in harmony with 
those definitions of the Faith which possess the 
age-long authority of the eatire Catholic Church. 
Taking up one by one the positions of these 
teachers, and following them with unyielding 
persistency into all the ramifications of their 
reasoning, he leaves hardly a point untouched, 
a question unanswered. Yet there isa marked 
absence of any kind of odiwm theologicum. The 
writer is so absorbed in his subject, so impressed 
with its vast importance, as to lose sight of per- 
sonalities. It is not the men, but their writ- 
ings, with which he isconcerned. We heartily 
recommend this essay to those who seek a clear 
treatment of a subject of the gravest impor- 
tance. It will greatly aid those who have be- 
come confused among opposing views, to clarify 
their thought and understand the principles at 
stake. It is encouraging to discover that the 
smart and flashy utterances on the profoundest 
subjects with which we are only too familiar in 
these days, do not represent all that is being 
done in theology by Churchmen in this country. 
The present essay is a convincing proof that 
some of the younger clergy are devoting them- 
selves to the study of the divine science in the 
old way of solid and substantial learning. 

New 
Price, 


By Henry Eyster Jacobs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Martin Luther. 
York and London: 
$1.50. 

This is the first of a series of biographies of 
the most zelebrated men engaged in what we 
commonly call “The Reformation’? — such 
men as Erasmus, Zwingli, Melancthon, Cran- 
mer, Knox, and Calvin, and it promises well for 
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the series. It is evidently written by a well- 
informed and very fair-minded man, and it 
is a great relief to find in it none of those exag- 
gerated and (in D’Aubigne’s books) untrust- 
worthy attacks on the Church of Rome. The 
author does not disguise Luther's faults, which 
were mainly those of his age. Men are often 
blamed and praised for words and acts which be- 
long entirely to their environment,and denote no 
irregularity in the man. For example, Luther’s 
coarse vituperation in controversy was univer- 
sal. Roman as wellas Protestant writers are full 
of it. There was this great difference between 
Luther and Erasmus. The latter hedged and 
saved his neck, while the former blurted every- 
thing out and fell under the Pope’s ban. The 
author of this work punctures the silly notion 
that Luther was unfamiliar with the Bible until 


he accidentally came across a copy in his mon- 


astery. All preachers and scholars of Luther’s 
time were quite as familiar with the Bibleas we 
are, and their sermons are far fuller of apt ap- 
plications of it than any modern ones are. Lu- 
ther lectured on the Bible years before he for- 
sook the Roman Church. Wecommend this 
book as a fair and sufficiently full biography of 
aman whose influence in the religious world is 
still immense. 


The Red Bridge Neighborhood. A Novel. By 
Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated by Clifford Carle- 
ton, New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 


When asked her purpose in writing ‘‘The Red 
Bridge Neighborhood,’ Miss Pool replied: ‘I 
wished to draw the ungenerous, miserly nature 
which steadily deteriorates, in contrast with 
the nobler character which as constantly 
stepped upward to a higher sphere.” This ad- 
mirable aim has been admirably attained. The 
story is of two misers—a father, hard, narrow, 
greedy, and his even less endurable, because 
more brutal, son. The latter marries for love— 
her love of him mainly—a good woman, the ey- 
olution of wkose lovely character forms the 
chief interest of the narrative. Tender, pa- 
tient, strong, the heroine is like a star shining 
in the night. The unexpected death of Maria 
Louise Pool, on May 19th, at Rockland, Mass., 
after a brief illness, closes an interesting liter- 
ary career. The last of the remarkable series 
of New England life and character, to which 
Miss Pool has devoted the past ten years, is 
“The Meloon Farm,’’ to be published as a serial 
in a leading periodical, as the author's previous 
works have been. It is to be regretted that no 
more books are forthcoming from one who be- 
longed to the group of New England women 
writers, of whom Miss Wilkins is the best 
known, a company possessing some of the quali- 
ties of genius as well as talent. 


Collections and Recollections. By One Who has 
Kept a Dairy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a volume of anecdotes and reminiscen- 
ces of people and events, chiefly English, during 
the last seventy-five years. They first appeared 
as a series of papers in the Manchester Guardian, 
in 1897. The ‘‘Collections and kecollections” 
are personal, social, religious, moral, political, 
and even literary. Nothing which has a point 
has come amiss to ‘‘One Who has Kept a Diary.” 
We have here the writer’s impressions of sev- 
eral eminent men, his views of the progress of 
religion and morality, of social conditions, poli- 
tics, parliamentary oratory, conversation, and 
several other topics, all illustrated by a multi- 
tude of examples and anecdotes. Many of the 
stories have appeared before, many are new, all 
are entertaining. A part of the book is taken 
up with what may be called miscellanies, such 
as epitaphs, advertisements, parodies, and the 
like. A good book for a vacant hour, and not 
without occasional instruction. 


Addresses to Women Engaged in Church Work. 
By the Bishop of New York. New York: E.P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1. 

The Bishop of New York explains, in an in- 
troductory note, that this volume was ‘prepared 
amid the pressure of large and anxious tasks, 
away from books, and without leisure for re- 
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flection.” But the reader, critical, as well as 
friendly, will find that no apology is required 
for putting into permanent form, and giving toa 
wider audience, such helpful suggestions as are 
contained in these five addresses. The first, on 
‘The Great Exemplar,”’ was delivered at Grace 
church, New York, in 1883, at the service for 
“Women engaged in Church work.’ The dif- 
ficulty of harmonizing the life of service and the 
life of devotion is its theme. The secret of over- 
coming weariness, discouragement, without 
and within, indifference and dullness and 
prejudice on the part of others, Bishop Pot- 
ter bids the reader find in the ministry of Christ, 
with its ‘“‘all-pervading consciousness of a Di- 
vine partnership.” A gain in calmness and 
serene confidence will come to those who heed 
these wise, kindly words. Equally uplifting to 
the tired. worker are the four remaining ad- 
dresses, admirable in their comforting strength 
and fine simplicity of diction. Their titles are: 
“The Realm of Order,” ‘‘Ends and Instruments,”’ 
‘‘Tilusions and Ideals,” ‘‘Wholeness.”’ 


The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush; 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh; and The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, etc. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With a portrait, twenty-four full- page 
illustrations, and eleven wood-cuts by the author, 
and a biographical introduction by his surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. xxxix., 649. Crown 
8vo., cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt tops. 
Price, ¢1.50. 

In this volume, the third of the Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray’s Complete Works, Mrs. 
Ritchie continues to give us sketchy bits of the 
life and surroundings of her father at the time 
of his writing of the work, that almost invest 
the pages with that subtle charm that surrounds 
a personal confidence. They seem to bring us 
nearer to the author, and make his characters 
as real to us as they were to him when they 
were born in his brain. All of them will be 
eagerly read, as they constitute the only au- 
thoritative account that has been given us of the 
man whose desire was that his works, and his 
works only, should speak for him. The volume 
is embellished with several illustrations that 
have never before appeared in print, and are 
curious illustrations of the authors’s mistaken 
idea that art rather than literature was his real 
vocation. To the end of his life he lamented 
that he had not been able to follow the bent of 
his genius. 


What the Bible Teaches. By R. A. Torrey. Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $2.50. 
The author deserves credit for the patient re- 

search exhibited in thecompilation of this book. 

It is somewhat of the nature of a large concor- 

dance arranged in subjects. As such, it would 

have beén much more useful than it is, if the 
writer had not inserted his own peculiar ideas 
about the meaning of texts, and his flings at the 
teaching of the Church on the most important 
doctrines that are what the Church calls the 
extension of the Incarnation. When a writer 
whose fame as a theologian is limited to the 
followers of Mr. Moody, informs the world that 
our Lord in His conversation with Nicodemus 
meant word when He said water, in the famous 
passage about Baptism, he is evidently unfit to 
teach Churchmen the meaning of the Bible. 

The religion he evolves from the New Testa- 

ment is one of feeling and sentiment. The reli- 

gion of Jesus Christ, as the Church understands 
it, is one of deeply laid foundations, producing 

a life which begins with regeneration in Bap- 

tism and c ntinues into eternity, often without 

much outward show, yet permeated with the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ. For such 

Christians, the Prayer Book isa far safer guide 

than Mr. Torrey’s book, which therefore we 

cannot commend to our readers. 


Ye Lyttle Salem Maide. A Story of Witch- 
craft. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. Illustrated 
by E. W. D. Hamilton. Boston, New York, and 
London: Lamson, Wolffe and Co., 1898. Price $1.50. 
This is a pretty little story, the scene being 

laid in Colonial Massachusetts during the days 

of the persecutions for witchcraft. There is 
not very much ofa plot tothe story, and per- 
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haps it is just as well that it is only the simple 
narrative ofthe trials and sufferings, and, we 
are happy to be able to add, the deliverance, of 
an innocent and helpless girl who was accused 
of the dreadful though imaginary crime of be- 
ing a witch. The book is well printed and the 
illustrations are spirited and finely executed. 


The Ministry of Intercession. A Plea for More 
Prayer. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 75cts. 

The necessi'y of more earnest prayer for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom is so great that we 
gladly welcome any addition to the literature of 
intercession that promises such good results as 
the use of this book will insure. The author 
gives some very strong illustrations of prayer 
and its answers, and though we cannot accept. 
all his theology, we find so much to commend in 
the book that we hope it will have a large cir- 
culation. 


Is My Bible True? Where Did We Get It? By the 
Rev. Charles Leach. D.D., Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. Price, 50cts. 

This is a very useful handbook for teachers 
and others who wish to have the facts of the or- 
igin of the Bible within easy reach. Theheads 
are well arranged, and the author has exer- 
cised great care in compiling the data. The 
book is attractively made, printed on good pa- 
per, well bound, and will doubtless prove very 
useful. 


Periodicals 


Tue August issue of Babyhood, the mother's 
nursery guide, is an admirable manual for the 
care of young children in hot weather. ‘Hay 
Fever in Children,’ it seems,needs to be guarded 
against, as well as in adults. There are helpful 
suggestions, in this issue, about treatment of 
“Summer Complaint,” ‘Prickly Heat,’’ dress, 
discipline, pastime, etc. Even the advertise- 
ments are of value. [140 Nassau st., New York. 
$1 a year. | 


The Critic makes its appearance as a monthly 
magazine, amidst a general chorus of approval 
from the press. The Critic is a favorite all along 
the line; whether it comes weekly or monthly, 
the comments of its bright and genial editors. 
are welcome. In the new form it will furnish 
more essays and special articles, more illustra- 
tions, and the ‘Lounger’? will have more room 
to spread himself. The design upon the front of 
this first issue in magazine form, we must con- 
fess is rather startling. It represents a gladia- 
tor saluting with a big sword in each hand. Is 
that the way The Critic starts out on its new de- 
parture; [289 Fourth ave., New York; $2 a 
year. | 


Tue leading editorial in The Church Times 
for July 29th exposes the fallacies of the re- 
viewer. We may have some disadvantages as 
Churchmen in the United States, but at least. 
we have freedom to manage our own affairs. In 
“The United States and Spain,’’ the reviewer 
would have done much better if he had been 
favored with more accurate information about. 
American affairs. In both this article and the 
one following it, on ‘The International Fer- 
ment.’’ the writers conclude with the expres- 
sion of the hopefor an Anglo-American alliance, 
which seems to be getting as common over there 
as it is to end an orthodox service with the Dox- 
ology. Well, ‘‘So mote it be.”’ 


The Church Eclectic (The Young Churchman 
Co., Milwaukee) has a most credisable issue for 
August. Though coming at the season which 
puts the greatest strain upon editors and con- 
tributors, it is filled with able and timely arti- 
cles, Bishop Doane opening the number with a 
concise discussion of the ‘‘Canon on Marriage.”’ 
The editorial is on ‘The Question of Divorce,” 
and ‘‘The Declaration of the Upper House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury on Re-marriage 
of Divorced Persons’’ is reprinted, with the 
comments of The Church Times, The Church Re- 
view, and The Guardian. The Bishop of Spring- 
field writes on “Baptism and Burial”; Dr. W-. 
H. Hazard delves into ‘The Folk Psychology of 
Games’’; J. G. Hall, Jr., begins a series of pa- 
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pers on ‘‘A City Set on a Hill,’ and ‘‘The World 
According to St. John” is a bit of exposition by 
Prebendary Whitefoord. The usual array of 
miscellany, book reviews, and home and foreign 
summaries, completes an unusually good mid- 
summer magazine, such as the clergy must en- 
joy reading, evenin holiday time. — 


The Quarterly Review for July is an interesting 
number. The first article, on ‘Johann Reuch- 
lin,” gives an excellent account of the life and 
work of that great scholar, and corrects sever- 
al misstatements which have found their way 
into his biographies. Astronomy again re- 
ceives attention in the article on “A Famous 
Comet,” viz, Halley’s comet, which contains 
much interesting information about comets in 
general. The article that wiil be read by 
Churchmen with some, perhaps much, astonish- 
ment, is the last, ‘Possibilities of Church Re- 
form.”’ A more cynically Erastian point of view 
than that of the writer could not well be taken, 
and American Churchmen may be thankful that 
they are not as other Churchmen are, in this 
case. 


The Edinburgh Review for July opens with a 
long and very able paper, on ‘‘The Internal 
Crisis in Austro-Hungary,” which gives one an 
intelligible account of the affairs of that double- 
headed and much diversified realm. We must 
confess that the prospect of internal peace 
there is not encouraging. ‘Fairy Tales as Lit- 
erature” is a graceful article. “The Earl- 
Bishop of Derry,’’ is an account of one of the 
most singular characters in Irish history, 
Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry, a ‘‘chameleon-like personality.” 
“The Dining Societies of London,’’ is a sympa- 
thetic sketch of the history and methods of 
‘some of the famous London clubs, such as the 
Dilletanti, The Club, the Literary, and Grid- 
iron’s, and there is considerable fun init. The 
best article in the number is that on ‘‘The Duc 
D’Aumale,’”’ whose merit as a soldier, author, 
and patriot is ably vindicated, and whose dis- 
appointments and sad fortune were borne with 
exemplary fortitude and patience. Political 
articles of interest are ‘‘Admiral Duncan and 
Naval Defense, Past and Present,’ and ‘‘Brit- 
ish Policy in China.”’ 

Tue current issue of The Architectural Record 
begins a series of papers on ‘Architectural 
Composition,’’ which will be of great value to 
general readers as well as to art students. 
These papers, by John Beverley Robinson, dis- 
cuss elementary principles ina clear and simple 
way, as a good teacher would talk to an intelli- 
gent class, and the illustrations are numerous 
and helpful. The writer shows that there are 
but three satisfactory groupings, or arrange- 
ments, of masses; viz., the single, the double, 
the triple. He gives as examples of the single 
mass, the Colosseum, the Parthenon, the Pisan 
Baptistery. Twomasses in group may be equal 
or unequal. Ina group of three, one should be 
the largest and it should be in the middle. Mul- 
tiplicity of subordinate parts may be of value, 
but the dominant masses must not exceed three. 
Four is a combination that cannot be made to 
look well. The members comprising a group 
must be of similar appearances. Two or three 
equal and unlike masses should not be linked 
together, as two gables and a dome. In the 
case of St. Paul's, London, though we have two 
towers and a dome, the towers are subordinate 
and fallin with the mass of the building which 
supports thedome. The larger thesingle mass, 
the more various things may be clustered 
around it. The great tower at Westminster 
subordinates the many towers and pinnacles 
around it so that they do not impress the eye as 
masses, but as details. Such papers as the one 
here referred to will aid the non-professional 
reader to form correct estimates of architectur- 
al plans, and if they could be widely studied, 
would elevate the taste of our people There is 
no one who is not interested in buildings, civil, 
domestic, and religious, yet there are few other- 
wise cultivated people who understand the first 
principles of architectural design and construc- 
tion. [14 Vesey st., New York. Quarterly; $1 
a year. | 


The Living Church 


Opinions of the Press 


Rocky Mountain Christian Advocate 

AMERICA’S DEsTINy.—In 1877, to the Committee 
for the Celebration of the Centennial of the 
American Constitution, John Bright wrote: 
“As you advance in the second century of your 
national life, may we not ask that our two na- 
tions become one people?’ Not one nation. Is 
it not within the range of human possibilities 
that the great groups of free communities speak- 
ing the English tongue, Canada, Australia, Eng- 
land, the United States, forming a part of the 
earth's surface which, with their dependencies 
in India and Africa, will far ‘excel all others, 
will come together, not for conquest, nor for 
avarice, but for freedom, humanity, justice, 
progress, which will do much towards ushering 
in that day when 

“The war drums beat no longer, 
And the battle flags were furled, 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 

It is faraway. Like Daniel, we will not see 
it. But, like him, we may go to our rest in 
faith. God will work. He will not weary. 
What He purposes shall be ultimate destiny 
will be. 

New York Tribune 

PossIBILiTIzEs IN Scornanp.—A good many 
things have happened since the days of Knox, 
and were he alive to-day, he would find much 
to condemn in Scottish Presbyterianism. It is 
many years now since the wave of liberalism 
swept over Scotland. Some years ago, also, a 
remarkable movement in favor of a liturgy ap- 
peared in Scotland, and at the present time not 
only is there no general prejudice against 
a liturgical service, but many Presbyterian 
churches employ such a service. In other ways 
a more ‘“‘Churchly” feeling has grown up, so 
that, aside from the question of episcopacy, 
there is really little difference between Presby- 
terlanism and Anglicanism. There is, more- 
over, another reason why the Scottish Estab- 
lishment might welcome a union with episco- 
pacy on honorable terms. And that is found in 
the fact that the long-wished-for union of the 
Free Church with the Establishment may not 
take place after all. Steps looking to a union 
between the Free Church and the United Pres- 
byterian Church are under consideration. The 
United Presbyterian Church is unalterably op- 
posed to an Establishment, and, therefore, if 
the Free Church consolidates with it, the united 
body will be not merely unwilling to unite with 
the Establishment, but will be actively opposed 
to it. Under these circumstances, it would be 
entirely natural for the Established Church to 
look with favor on a union with the Episcopal 
Church. 

The Commercial Advertiser 

BIsMARCK.—Bismarck was the supreme crea- 
tive spirit of the century. He was the maker of 
anation. This is work of primitive times, but 
he did it in the ripeness of civilization. He 
could do it because he combined primitive vigor 
with modern instinct—a most rare union. He 
touched Gladstone at one point only. Both un- 
derstood the principle of nationality—a thing 
which did not exist when older empires were 
founded, but without which modern empires 
cannot be cemented. Gladstone made fine 
speeches about it, but Bismarck did mighty 
deeds in its name. This was the touch of mod- 
ern feeling that restrained and correlated his 
fierce primitive energy and bridled his medie- 
val imagination. Hesucceeded where Napole- 
on failed, because he knew his limitations. Per- 
haps it helped him to be born a gentleman, like 
Czesar. The peasant brain is often powerful, 
but seldom steady. Power intoxicates it, and it 
attemps the impossible, or absolute limitations 
of influence thwart its sound purposes. Bis- 
marck and Czesar succeeded where Napoleon 
and Cromwell failed. He built an empire as 
solid as Rome, because, if less centralized, it is 
more homogeneous. This is the secret of the 
vitality and marvelous growth of Germany, 
political, commercial, industrial. It is a nation 
as well as an empire, a nation with imperial 
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power. No other modern man has died leaving 
such a mighty monument to his memory. It is 
work fit for the dawn of history, when States 
were begotten by heroes and born out of chaos. 
* * * He was avery greatman. Civilization 
has not made the race infertile of such when 
the same century sees Bismarck and Napoleon. 
The N. Y. Evening Post 

Whether the great military state which Bis- 
marck created is to provea blessing to humani- 
ty, we cannot yet tell. We know for how great 
a revival of the military spirit he was incident- 
ally responsible. We know what grievous bur- 
dens he bound on the back of every peasant in 
Europe; wuuat inextinguishable hatreds he kin- 
dled. We know that in the very act of building 
up his strong centralized government he called 
into being, by the severity of his methods and 
his ruthless determination to overcome all op- 
position, a party of revolt within the empire 
bent on destroying his work, and now grown to 
the largest and most portentous voting power in 
Germany. Whether, in spite of all, unite 
Germany, military Germany, colonizing Ger- 
many,is in the course of the next century to 
vindicate its author and make his name re- 
vered, we must leave it for the next century to 
decide. But the nineteenth century is, at any 
rate, the century of expansive democracy, and 
none of its expansion is due to Bismarck. Tory 
to the backbone, he has been the typical figure 
of repression. Inthis respect it is impossible to 
resist comparing him with the Englishman 
whose passing in the same year with Bismarck 
will star 1898 as fateful in losses of great men. 
Gladstone accepted and rejoiced in the demo- 
cratic movement, and worked with it as his 
chosen and sufficient instrument. Bismarck 
distrusted it, and met it with blood and iron. 
The great Englishman wasof his century politi- 
cally; the German was not. To which of them 
the future will belong depends on the future of 
democracy; and the wisest shrink from trying 
to read that dark riddle. 

Christian at Work 

JupicraL INsostice.—The Court of Appeals in 
this State, through Chief Justice Alton B. Par- 
ker, has rendered a decision reversing a verdict 
of guity in a capital case where the jury had 
been locked up for forty-eight hours. The de- 
cision is just, and its effect cannot fail to be 
salutary. It is certainly clear that when a jury 
is kept together for so long a time, it is done 
with the view of coercing them into rendering 
a verdict. But by this method the very essence 
of trial by jury is destroyed. If the minds of 
jurymen can be convinced by reason at all, it. 
can be done ina very few hours. A jury is re- 
quired to be unanimous in order to render a 
verdict, and the unanimity must be the result 
of agreement or it is no unanimity atall. If the 
men are to be forced by threats of indefinite 
imprisonment to vote for a verdict to which 
they do not agree, then a majority verdict is 
substituted for the unanimous verdict which 
the law requires. Of course, if it choose to do 
so, the law-making power may substitute a ma- 
jority for a unanimous verdict; but the courts 
have no such right, and the action of a judge 
who locks up a jury for forty-eight hours is sim- 
ply coercing the minority to violate their oath 
by returning a verdict which they disbelieve. 

Reformed Church Messenger 

Tar Lorp’s Day.—It is not the “Sabbath.” 
Once for all it may be worth the statement, to 
say again with emphasis, that the sacred day 
for divine service is Sunday, the Lord’s Day— 
never Sabbath. The Sabbath was celebrated on 
the seventh day of the week, our Saturday. Its 
type is Jewish. Thereare those among the sects 
who still ‘‘keep the Sabbath” on the last day of 
the week. And when the Sabbath is kept at. 
all, that is its day, for that is what it truly 
means. These seventh-day ‘‘Sabbath’’ people 
work on the Lord’s day, under the notion that. 
they are keeping the commandment. In the 
New Dispensation, the day commemorating the 
Lord’s Resurrection from the dead takes the 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. That is Sunday, 
the Lord’s day, the first day of the weex, sacred 
to His special worship. 
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The housebold 


‘“‘Business is Business.” 


HERE lives in the city of New York a 

man who has accumulated a fortune by 
simply advising people what todo. There 
always will be a large number of persons 
who are unable to rely on their own judg- 
ment; others come to a conclusion with ease 
and certainty. 

A young man had accumulated a thousand 
dollars, and was debating whether he 
should buy a small candy store with it, or 
whether he should lend it on a mortgage. 
This latter he knew was the secure way; 
the other promised great profits. In this 
perplexity he saw an advertisement: ‘‘Ad- 
vice given to those going into business.” 

After stating his case, the counselor said: 
**My fee will be five dollars in advance.” 

When this was paid he asked: 

‘‘Do you understand the candy business?” 

‘No; I did not think it was necessary. I 
expected to supervise it merely.” 

‘Then you will lose all your money in 
three months.” 

“You think I had better lend the money 
on a mortgage?” 

“Ido not say that. What is your busi- 
ness; that is, what do you perfectly under- 
stand?” 

“T know the pickle business through and 
through. Ican make pickles of all kinds, 
but I do not like it.” 

‘‘Never mind what you like. Go and get 
a small place and make pickles; go from 
hotel to hotel, restaurant to restaurant, and 
sellthem. Inten years come back and see 
me; you will have $10,000 at least.” 

As the young man was going away he was 
called back. 

“Here is a card; I want you to put it 
where you can see it a hundred times a 
day.” These were the words on the card: 
‘‘Business is business. Men don’t do what 
they like, they do what they can.” 

The card had a strange fascination for 
him; he read it with care, as he walked 
along the street. As he studied it, new light 
seemed to enter his mind. 

He found a dingy basement, and began to 
arrange for his operations. Of course vine- 
gar must be got, several barrels of it; some 
was offered him at ten cents a gallon, some 
more was shown at five cents. ‘Which 
shall I take?” He thought of the words on 
his card. He seemed to see people testing 
his pickles, and, not liking them, depart 
without buying. ‘‘They will know good 
vinegar,” thought he, and so he bought the 
honest stuff. 

In a few days several tubs of material 
were ready, and he knew he must market 
them. Now he greatly dreaded to face 
strange people, and push his goods upon 
their notice. He never had courage when 
a boy, and now as a young man he felt more 
timid, it seemed. But he thought of the 
words of the card, and entered a restaurant. 
The evident manager was a blooming young 
woman, and the pickle dealer was more 
afraid of women than men. But ‘‘business 
is business” repeated itself over and over in 
his mind. 

The answer to his statement was that his 
pickles would be tried, and if found allright 
would be purchased. 

“Glad I got that good vinegar,” thought 
the young man; and he began to feel that 
there was a certain power in the maxim his 
adviser had given. He began to feel a 
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courage he had never expected in meeting 
people and trying to sell his goods to them. 

Calling at a store to get, if possible, an 
order for pickles in bottles, he was quickly 
and rudely met with, ‘‘Don’t want to see 
any such stuff ” Noticing the utter dismay 
on the young man’s face, the merchant said, 
short and sharp, ‘‘Don’t you know enough of 
business to put up your goods attractively?” 

As he retreated, ruffled and disheartened, 
the maxim repeated itself over and over, 
with this additional sentence: ‘‘It is busi- 
ness to put up goods attractively.” He 
sought out a lithographer, and had some 
handsomely colored labels printed. ‘‘They 
will buy the bottles,” said a friend, ‘‘just 
for the picture you have on them.” 

When he had gained sufficient courage he 
sought out again the merchant who had re- 
buffed him. ‘‘I have come to make you a 
present of a bottle of fine pickles.” 

“Why do you make me a present of 
them?” 

“Because you gave me advice that is 
worth a great deal.” 

The morning of one Fourth of July came, 
and he pondered whether to go to his store 
or not. All at once he thought, people go- 
ing on picnics will want pickles; it was the 
magic words on the little card that ran 
through his mind. - He found, as he had 
thought, a large number of buyers waiting 
for him. 

The little card was consulted in all sorts 
of weather. If a man madea proposition to 
him of any kind, and he was in doubt, he 
would go and look at the words, though he 
knew them by heart already. One day a 
cheese merchant came to persuade him to 
buy stock. 

“People,” said he, ‘‘who buy pickles al- 
ways buy cheese; you will doa big trade.” 
It was a temptation. He went and looked 
at the words and studied them intently, try- 
ing to think out their application to the 
case in hand ‘‘Men do what they can,” he 
reflected. ‘‘I would like to sell cheese, but 
I know I ean sell pickles;” then he re- 
turned. Now he was resolute and firm, al- 
though by nature easily bent and swayed by 
the words of others. 

“Business is business,” he said. ‘I am 
in the pickle business; if I cannot make 
money in this, I shall quit and go into some- 
thing else; but I will not have two kinds on 
my hands.” 

It was a turning point; after this he could 
refuse all influence to go into something 
that seemed at the time more lucrative. He 
was not only industrious, it is plain he had 
a fixed principle of action. Of course he 
was successful; all men who put industry and 
mind to their work are bound to be success- 
ful. When the ten years were up, of 
course he had the ten thousand dollars, and 
more, too.—T'reasure- Trove. 


Camp-Fire Musings 

HAD a pleasant study of a wild grape- 

vine at home. Mrs. Gray planted it twen- 
ty-five years ago, at our former home in Oak 
Park, and it became great, bearing each 
year about two bushels of fruit. All the 
birds of the town came to the harvest. 
They are very fond of the pleasant, but 
rather sharp, tart of the little grapes. 
When we would go to take some for our- 
selves, they gave voice in angry protests, 
threatening flutters, and other evidences of 
displeasure. I carried a slip of it to our 
new home and gave it the barn for support. 
The wild grape-vine has to make its way in 
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its natural habitat up through tangled mats 
of branches, and as the advancing tips of 
the vine are soft and tender, and put forth 
tender young leaves, one would think it 
could not make its way through a mass of 
tangled twigs. But it knows how. It sends 
ahead its forked tendrils in a straight line, 
At the point where the tendril leaves the 
vine, the tip of the vine curls backward. 
The tendril seizes a twig, and then makes a 
spiral spring of the rest of itself, pulling 
steadily,and drags the tender shoots through 
backwards, thus preventing the very deli- 
cate tip and the young leaves from injury. 
I dropped a small rope from the roof to the 
vine to see what it would do. It was amus- 
ing to see the nearest branch reach for it, 
and climb it hand over hand, like a boy. 

I was much concerned last summer about 
a young weeping willow. It drooped its 
branches on every side to the grass. I 
wanted it to grow up into a tree, and not 
creep about like a dewberry, and concluded 
that when spring came I would straighten 
up the most promising frond and secure it 
to a stake; make it grow tall whether it 
wanted to or not. Much to my surprise, 
when winter came each individual frond 
rose from its drooping attitude and stood 
perpendicular. ‘Oh, that is the way you 
do it, is it? Well, I guess you understand 
your own business better than I do mine.” 

Mrs. Gray makes it a part of her daily 
duty to water the birds. There are no 
streams or pools nearer to our home place 
than two miles, so she provided them with 
percelain bath tubs and drinking cups, and 
they come by dozens—robins, orioles, bobo- 
links, all the tribes. The white mulberry 
tree is a prodigious bearer, would cover the 
ground under it an inch deep with the soft 
mucilaginous fruit if the berries all fell at 
once. White mulberries are too insipid and 
pumpkiny in taste for the boys, but the 
birds stuff themselves with them to reple- 
tion, and then go and take a bath. There 
is quite a difference in table etiquette 
among the birds. Bobolink, thrush, cat- 
bird, most of them, bite out little bits of the 
berry daintily, but-the robin mellows and 
mashes it from end to end, then taking one 
end, of it swallows it at a gulp, and then 
wipes his bill on a twig. I don’t consider 
him very polite. 

The last wood-thrush I heard last summer 
was in a solitary place miles away from 
camp. He was all vivacity as well as all 
music. I was much surprised to hear the 
delicious note this spring in our orchard at 
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home—just a catch or two of song, and not 
very loud. I sought himout. There he sat 
on a dry twig, his feathers fluffed loosely, 
his air dejected—evidently a sick bird. I 
thought it very pathetic. The poor little 
solitary fellow could not even complain of his 
misery but in bits of his sweetest song. If 
he would have let me, I would have given 
him a capsule of capsicum, which would 
have been beneficial. 

The birds of course attract the town cats 
who prowl about the orchard in the even- 
ings. Isaid last summer that I would not 
stand it another year—it is not right to let 
them persecute the birds. So I accumulated 
a store of fixed ammunition in the form of 
stones, handy throwing size. The cats fluff 
their tails and run like mad, but the stones 
bounce harmlessly against the fence. I 
can't throw as straight as Dewey or Schley. 
I don’t like to shoot them with my little 22 
rifle, much less to poison them—but another 
year, if there be no anti-feline virtue in 
grass or stones or ‘“‘s’cats,” they will get 
something swifter. If the birds or cats 
have to suffer, I prefer that it shall be the 
cats. 

We have finally gotten the police and the 
magistrate up to the point of arresting and 
punishing boys who persecute the birds. 
The result is a large accession of songsters 
to our leafy suburb. Owls and bawks have 
learned to keep away from people, and the 
birds, if not disturbed or frightened, soon 
discover that a human habitation is a pre- 
tection from their natural enemies. 


This is nota small affair by any meare— 
it is an important contribution to the hap pi- 
ness of human life, and thus to health and 
longevity. The birds are preferable to the 
finest flowers. There are mavy times more 
to enjoy in their music and intelligent ways 
and graceful forms and motions than blooms 
can supply—and this enjoyment is health- 
giving. The doctors ought to encourage 
their families to bird-hospitality—all but 
the English sparrows. Those miserable lit- 
tle wretches cause hereditary insanity. — 
Dr. Gray in The Interior. 


The Endless Story 


(4 FHE Endless Story,” is the title ofa 

fairy story of the good old kind, writ- 
ten for the August St. Nicholas, by Francis 
Courtenay Baylor. It tells of a king who 
had a great craving to hear stories, and af- 
ter having heard all that were in existence, 
offered a reward to any one who would tell 
an endless one. The reward was claimed 
by one who began in the following style: 

“Tllustrious Ruler, Mirror of Justice, Lov- 
er of all Men, Defender of the Poor, Brother 
of the Sun and Moon, Grandfather of the 
Fixed Stars, and Joy ofour Eyelids, hearken 
diligently; for 1 am come hither to do thy be- 
hest as asnail, a cobweb, a mote, in the pres- 
ence of the Most Magnificent Lord of Pea- 
cocks and Elephants; hearken, I pray thee, 
while I relate a story without an end, which 
you, and your children, and your children’s 
children can continue forever and forever, 
and the day after. Bismillah!” began the 
sage who was a man of much learning and 
culture. 

The King got upon his elbow upon hear- 
ing this, and the court instantly accorded 
him the most breathless attention, as was 
certainly only natural under the circum- 
stances. 


“Know, O King,” proceeded the sage, 
“that there was once a monarch occupying 
the throne of the Pharaohs one hundred 
centuries before the world laughed and re- 
joiced, the rose received its perfume, and 
the bulbul its song in honor of thy birth. 
And this great sovereign, having nothing 
so much at heart as the good of his people, 
and knowing that Egypt is subject to terri- 
ble droughts and blightings of its harvests, 
ordered thata great storehouse, as big as 
all the pyramids put together, should be 
built by his slaves and captives asa gran- 
ary for his people, so that in seasons of 
scarcity, as in seasons of plenty, no Egyp- 
tian should ever lack sustenance for his 
body, and for the bodies of his wives and 
children, and for the ox in his stall, the 
flocks on his plains, the stranger within the 
city. Bismillah. Two hundred thousand 
Numidians, and a hundred thousand of the 
fellaheen, and many others, were engaged 
in this great work for fifty years, and at the 
end of that time one of the wonders of the 
world stood revealed before the wise and 
foolish alike, and strangers from distant 
lands blessed Allah when they beheld the 
massive walls and sculptured portals of the 
mighty structure which a king’s love for 
his people had caused to be erected; while 
all Egyptians bowed the knees of their 
hearts before their ruler, and gave him 
willingly their houses to burn, their goods 
to destroy, their children to enslave, seeing 
that he was so exceedingly wise and good 
that they could own no other lord and mas- 
ter forever. Bismillah! As each vault of 
the enormous structure was completed, it 
was filled by the king’s orders with wheat, 
and sealed up with the king’ seal until such 
time as it should be needed. Likewise it 
was madea law that these vaults should 
never be allowed to be more than half emp- 
ty. And so cunningly was this done that it 
was thought that nothing and no one could 
ever, under any circumstances, penetrate 
into these vast receptacles by any strength 
of muscle or wit of mind, or invention or de- 
vice whatsoever. So was it declared, in- 
deed, by the great Pharaoh’s ministers and 
councillors and friends and mighty men of 
valor, and skilled men of learning and la- 
bor, as wellas by his flatterers and his foes. 
Bismillah! 

“But after ten years, it fell out that a tuft 
of myrtilodged in a tiny crevice on the out. 
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side of the largest vault, the seed thereof 
having been dropped therein by a mis- 
chievous bird, wholly unaware of what it 
was doing, as the weak often are, not re- 
garding the dangers attendant upon want of 
thought, whence great enterprises often fail, 
and the wise are utterly confounded by the 
deeds of the foolish and the fruit of careless 
minds, for it is only the weak who defeat the 
strong, and the foolish who undo the calcu- 
lations of the magi. So now the myrti, 
striking itsroots downward through the ce- 
ment, cracked in it gradually a tiny fissure,,. 
and waving green above it, told no man 
what it had done; nor like the bird, its fel- 
low-conspirator, conceived of the harm it 
was doing. But that part of Egypt breeds 
always all the locusts that devastate the 
earth, and they descended as a thick, dark 
cloud upon the land that summer, and shut 
out the light of the sun, and carried grief 
into the hearts of all the people. Bismil- 
lah! And the locusts, being everywhere, 
lodged at last in the leaves of the myrti, and 
stripped it of all its beauty in return for 
its welcome. And, not content with this, 
acunning fellow, alas! perceived the tiny. 
cranny, and forcing himself into it, made 
his way into the vault beneath, and brought 
out a grain of wheat. Bismillah! 

“‘And another locust followed,and brought 
away another grain of wheat. And another: 
locust followed, and brought away another 
grain of wheat. And another locust fol- 
lowed, and brought away another grain of: 
wheat. And another locust followed, and 
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brought away another grain of wheat. And 
another locust followed, and brought away 
another grain of wheat. And another lo- 
cust followed, and brought away another 
grain of wheat. And another locust fol- 
lowed, and brought away another grain of 
wheat. And another locust followed, and 
brought away another grain of wheat. And 
another locust followed, and brought away 
another grain of wheat. And another lo- 
cust followed, and brought away another 
grain of wheat——’’ And so the stranger 
proceeded till the sun went down. 


A Plea for Nonsense 


HY is it that pure nonsense is, as a 
rule, enjoyed so much more by ‘‘grown 

ups” than by the children for whom it is 
written? Does any child enjoy the immortal 
‘‘Alice’’ so much as you and I? Are notits 
stores of witand wisdom more a commentary 
on our life than the child’s? The weary states- 
man may find inthe March Hare’s plea, ‘‘It 
was the best butter,’ the typical excuse of 
illogical humanity; while the child only rec- 
ognizes, vaguely and dully, that here is 
something akin to his own confusion of mind. 
This world as topsy-turvy as his own dreams, 
where beasts discourse as they should, and 
where he finds constantly echoed his own 
tendency to distinguisr things by sound 
rather than sense—all this is part and par- 
cel of the child’s imagination: it strikes him 
as natural and life-like, rather than as 
strange and amusing. He will laugh unre- 
strainedly at the galloping irrelevancy of 
Edward Lear’s jingles, but hereis a beast of 
another color. The geographical confusion 
catches him. ‘'The old lady from Prague,” 
and ‘the young woman of Smyrna,” give 
touches of color and enlivenment to those 
places, which heretofore have represented 
nothing to him but arbitrary mental effort. 


A strange part of it all is, that though we 
love and seek this art of nonsense, we so 
rarely recognize it. One is tempted to as- 
sert that if ‘Alice in Wonderland” had been 
published without the introduction and il- 
lustrations, there would have been a mighty 
to-do about the book. The number of seri- 
ous people who would have refused to credit 
Mr. Carroll with pure love of art, but would 
have delved for satire and struggled for 
‘‘problems,” is past computation. What hap- 
pened yesterday in the art world? A very 
young gentleman of talent made some pen- 
and-ink drawings, and had the whim to fin- 
ish the bodies of his figures in curleycue 
instead of legs, and to iutroduce little gro- 
tesques on the margins. To these he added 
quotations taken at random from the litera- 
ture of France, and scattered the result lib- 
erally over London. Did the world applaud 
a newly-risen Lewis Carroll of the brush? 
By no means! It set to work to discover 
meanings and improprieties. A number of 
idle persons made involved remarks; we had 
periodicals of an afflicting mediocrity; and 
Glasgow decorators, and Mr. Grant Allen, 
and Madame Sarah Grand. This ‘‘universal 
hubbub wild, of stunning sounds and voices 
all confused,” went on until the originator 
himself was affected by it; and then he and 
his friends (we have said they were very 
young gentlemen) deserted the banner of 
nonsense under which they had been so suc- 
cessful, and, as might have been expected, 
rushed furiously down the slope, and so per- 
ished. Discarded nonsense has a way of 
avenging herself, both swift and complete. 

Surely it is time that the nonsense-makers 


of this age should cease to hide their light 
under a bushel, but should come forth and 
be understanded of the people. Is it so small 
a thing to add to the gayety of nations? For 
my part, my debt of gratitude to Mr. Belloc 
and his collaborator in ‘‘The Bad Child’s 
Book of Beasts,” is large and personal; and I 
believe that their noble example should be 
followed. It is time that we cease to look 
for mere vulgar coherence in the works of 
M. Maeterlinck, and grant without cavil 
that he stands on the pinnacle of this diffi- 
cultart. Itis time we cease to attach elu- 
sive satire to the epistolary communications 
with which Mr. Whistler enlivened the Brit- 
ish press. When Mr. Walter Sickert places 
a simple pair of legs upon the upper half of 
his canvas, and proclaims the result a por- 
trait of the artist, let us not grow indignant, 
but in Mr. Belloc’s words, ‘‘Oh, let us never, 
never doubt, what nobody is sure about!” 
Why should Mr. Huysmans and Mr. Alfred 
Austin disdain the fellowship of Mr. Belloc 
and Gelett Burgess? Do we not hold each 
of them dear in his degree? We love the 
perverse and the intricate, the irrelevant 
and the startling, the consciously humorous, 
and the unhumorously conscious; must we be 
always making an excuse to enjoy ourselves, 
and go to the pantomine only to take the 
children? Rather let us pat the younglings 
on the shoulder, and cry to them: ‘‘You have 
chosen a wide pathway, and few there are 
who have not once in their lives passed 
alongit. Here the ancients walked, and in 
latter days the immortal Thackeray did not 
disdain to linger.”’ 

The most profound, as well as the most 
touching of Mr. Belloc’s lyrics, will serve in 
this place better than my words, as a perora- 
tion: 

The big baboon is seen upon 
The plains of Cariboo, 

He goes about with nothing on, 
(A shocking thing to do!) 

But if he dressed respectably, 
And let his whiskers grow, 


How like this big baboon would be 
To Mr. So-and-So! . 


—Chap Book. 


American Sayings 


(£T)\ON’T swear; fight!’ The phrase has 
the ring of sound metal. The Ameri- 

can army of invasion advancing upon Santi- 
ago de Cuba was preceded by a body of 
rough riders. Suddenly the Spaniards who 
were lying in ambush, fired a deadly volley, 
and the startled rough riders replied with 
an outburst of curses. ‘Don’t swear; fight!” 
called Colonel Wood: The phrase-will live. 
America is a big country; it is destined to 
become a great country, for there is manli- 
ness and vigor in the memorable phrases 
coined by celebrated Americans. It was 
Stephen Decatur who originated the toast, 
“Our country, right or wrong.” Henry 
Clay said: ‘‘Sir, I would prefer to be right 
than to be president.” The last words of 
Nathan Hale were, ‘‘I only regret that I 
have but one life to lose for my country.” 
William Penn coined the phrase, ‘‘I prefer 
the honestly simple to the ingeniously 
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wicked.’ And it was Henry Ward Beecher 
who uttered the words, ‘‘The mother’s heart 
is the child’s schoolroom.”’ 

When nations become artificially refined, 
the phrases which their great men coin are 
generally either cynical or flippant. Thus, 
to Talleyrand is attributed the phrase, ‘‘Mis- 
trust first impressions, they are always good." 
Voltaire declared that ‘‘Ideas are like 
beards; children and women never have 
them.”’ To which might be added, ‘‘excep’ 
when they are monstrosities.” Antoine 
Rivarole said: ‘‘It isan immense advantage 
to have done nothing, but one should not 
abuse it.’”? Samuel Rogers said: ‘‘When I 
was young I said good-natured things and 
nobody listened to me; now that I am old I 
say ill-natured things, and everybody listens 
tome.’ To Sydney Smith we are indebted 
for the following ungracious description of 
fashionable women: ‘‘Do not mind the ca- 
prices of fashionable women. They are as 
gross as poodles fed on milk and muffins.” 

Whether Colonel Wood uttered them or 
not, the words, ‘‘Don’t swear; fight!” will 
ring in the memories of many generations. 
—London Truth. 


Commercial Statistics Prepared for 
The Living Church 


The story of the foreign commerce of the 
United States in the year of her greatest ex- 
ports, has just been completed by the Bureau of 
Statistics in its monthly ‘Summary of Finance 
and Commerce,” which presents the details of 
the imports and exports in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898. It shows that the exports to all 
parts of the world increased both in manufac- 
tures and products of agriculture, and that 
while there was a great falling off in imports, 
the reduction was almost exclusively in manu- 
factured articles and food products. Manufac- 
tured articles ready for consumption, fell from 
$134,375,126 in 1897 and $145,274,039 in 1896, to 
$82,570,687 in 1898; articles of food and live ani- 
mals fell from $245,166,197 in 1897 and $237,025,- 
045 in 1896, to $181,480,011 in 1898 ; while ‘‘Articles 
of voluntary use, luxury, etc.,’’ fell from $83,- 
098,970 in 1897 and $93,323,154 in 1896, to $77,452,- 
561 in 1898. On the other hand, articles re- 
quired by the manufacturers and classified as 
“Articles in a crude condition for use in manu- 
facturing,’’ of which the 1897 imports were 
$214,916,625, and those of 1896, $209,368,717, 
amounted in 1898 to $204 543,917, forming in 1898 
over 33 per cent. of the total importations, 
while in 1897 they were but 28 per cent., and in 
1896, 27 per cent. of the total imports, showing a 
large relative increase in the proportion which 
these articles used in the domestic industries 
bore to the total importations. Manufactured 
articles for use in the mechanic arts formed in 
1898 about the same percentage of the imports 
that they did in 1896 and 1897. 

The exportations of manufactures, which 
amounted to $288,871,449 in 1898, exceeded those 
of 1897 by $11,586,058, and those of 1896 by $60,- 
300,271; while the products of agriculture ex- 
ported amounted to $854,627,929 in 1898, against 
$683,471,131 in 1897, and $569,879,297 in 1896, the 
chief increase in agricultural exportations being 
in breadstuffs. 

The exportations of the year increased $180,- 
336,694, and the importations of the year de- 
creased $148,725 253, the comparison being made 
in each case with the preceding fiscal year,1897. 

To Europe the exportations increased $160,- 
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313,645, while the importations from Europe de- 
creased $124,100,391. To North American 
countries the exportations increased $14 676,828, 
while the importations from the North Ameri- 
can countries decreased $14,752,120. To South 
America the exportations increased but $53,325, 
while the importations from South American 
countries decreased $15,295,879. To Asia the 
exportations increased $5,549,363, while the im- 
portations from Asia also increased $5,300,440, 
Asia and Oveanica being the only grand divi- 
sions from which we increascd our purchases 
during the vear. 

The following table shows the total exports 
and imports by the grand divisions in the fiscal 
year 1898, compared with the preceding year: 


Imports from 1897 1898 
XUPODOtphs -noce ceisotaeasteie $430.192.205 $306.091.814 
North America. ......... 105.924 053 91,171,928 
South America.... .. 107,389,405 92,093. 526 
ASIA a jasenem cece aces 87,294 597 92 595,037 
Oceanicsin..c anode. e-tnde 24.400.439 26.859.220 
ALPIC Ar iiocsles tier ea snceies 9,529,713 7,193,639 

764,730,412 $616,005,159 

Exports to 1897 1898 
LOPb Rofo vr osmonncantesdcood $813 385,644 $973 ,699.289 
North America............ 124,958.461 139.635,289 
South America ..).cccsce 33.768 646 33.821.971 
INSTA eee oi cnieleile eaters stloteinets 39 274 905 44 824.268 
OceanICR: -ccnenc, sieee wyentes 22.6527 21.991.381 
ATPICAL Rtas naetecneeerntes 16.953.127 17.357.752 


$1,050,993.556 $1,231,329,950 


The increase of exports was, as already indi- 
cated, in manufactured articles and articles oi 
food. while naturally the decrease in imports 
was in precisely the same classes of articles 
Chemicals, chinaware, glassware, manufac- 
tures of cotton, iron and steel, leather, silk, 
wool, wood, and fibre, all show a decrease in im- 
portations, compared with 1897 and 1896, while 
in breadstuffs, provisions, fish, fruits, wines, 
sugar, tea and coffee there was also a marked 
decrease in the importations. On the other 
hand in articles required by manufacturers for 
use in manufacturing, there was an increase in 
nearly every case over both 1897 and 1896, the 
chief exception being in wool, of which the im- 
portations in 1897 were unusually large. 

The following table shows the importations 
of all general classes of articles which exceed 
five million dollars in value, comparing the im- 
portations of the fiscal year 1898 with those of 
1897 and 1896: 


Imports—Manufactures 1896 1897 1898 


Chemicals, drugs, etc.$48,310.866 $44.948 752 $41.470.711 
Cotton manufactures.. 32.437.504 34.429.363 27.266.932 


Earthen and chinawr. 10,605,861 9.977,297 6,686,220 
Fibres, manfrs. of..... 27,119,640 32,546.867 21.899.714 
Glassware ..... Senses 7,435,792 5.509.626  3.669,919 
Tron and steel mnfrs... 25,338.103 16,094,557 12,615.913 
Leather.mnfrs. of..... 13,460,142 13,283,151 11,414,118 
OUSARID ee neces sesinces 5.493.348 5,594111 5.197,886 
Silk mnfrs. of......... 26.652,768 25,199,067 23.523.110 
Wood and mnfrs. of.... 20.567,967 20,543.810 13,858,589 
Wool, mnfrs. of........ 53,494,400 49.162,992 14,823,768 


Articles used in manufacturing. 


Cotton, unmanufact’r’d 6.578.212 5,884,262 5,019,503 
Fibres,unmanufact'r’d 12,870,694 12,336,418 13.446.186 
Hides and skins........ 30 520,177 27,863,026 37.068 832 
Tndlaruppersc. cases 16,781,533 17.558,163 25,545.31 
Silk, unmanufactured. 26,763,428 18.918,283 32,110 066 
Tobacco, unmanuftrd.. 16,503,130 9,584,155 7,488,605 
WrOOlS scence cae 32,451,242 53,243,191 16,783,692 
Articles for consumption. 
COMOCs arcana se: sees 84,793.124 81.544,384 65,067,561 
Mish Vallis pci-e 6 323,299 6,108,714 5,984,980 
Fruits and nuts....... 19,032.439 17.126 932 14,566,874 
Sugar .. 89.219,773 99,066.181 60.472,703 
PO Sewcaae ise acorns 12,704.440 14,835.862 10.054,005 
Wines,Spirts,m'It l’r’s 11,849,715 12,272,872 9,305,504 


The volume mentioned above, from which 
these statistics are compiled, can be obtained 
free of cost by application to the Bureau of 
Statistics, Treasury Department, as can also 
the one issued earlier on the trade of the Phil 
ippines and adjacent countries.— Washington 
Star. 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIONS 
Great Aggregation of Tourist Points for the 
Season of 1898 

For the tourist season of 1898 the Grand 
Trunk Railway system offers a list of summer- 
ing places beyond which the tourist need not 
look for variety, as they will meet every desire, 
whether for sight-seeing, fashion, hunting, fish- 
ing, or absolute rest. The itinerary will com- 
prise the following: Chicago to Toronto, Mus- 
koka Lakes, Alexandrian Bay,Thousand Islands, 
River St. Lawrence. Montreal, Quebec, Sague- 
ney River Points, White Mountains, and North 
Atlantic Coast resorts. 

Chicago to Niagara Falls, Watkin’s Glen,Glen 
Summit, Atlantic City, Asbury Park, ete. 

Chicago to Petoskey, Bay View, Traverse 
City, Harbor Springs, Mackinaw, and other fa- 
mous Northern Michigan resorts. Handsome 
brochures containing full information concern- 
ing rates and routes will be sent free to any 
person interested, on appicaition to L. R. Mor- 
row, 103 Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW WABASH FAST TRAIN EAST 


“The Continental Limited,” a new fast train 
on the Wabash, now leaves Chicago daily at 
12:02 noon for Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
New York, and Boston. This train arrives at 
Buffalo next morning at 5 o’clock, New York at 
3:30, and Boston at 5:50 Pp m. the next day—only 
one night on the road. The service, includinga 
dining car, is first-class in all respects. Do not 
fail to ask fora ticket via the ‘Continental 
Limited,’’ on your next trip East. 

Other trains for the East via the Wabash, 
leave at 8:50 a. M., 3:15 P. M., and 11:30 at night. 

For maps, time- -tables, ete., write to F. A. 
Palmer, A. G. P. A., 97 Adams street, Chicago. 
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fied position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 

Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


A Plucky Boy 

T is said that ‘‘nerve” and Chicago are 

synonymous terms. Here is a story 
which has just reached New Orleans, says 
the Times-Democrat, which proves the 
truth cf the idea and which goes to show 
that a Chicayoan develops his nerve early. 

Everybody knows Marshal Field, the 
multi-millionaire— the man who gave a mil- 
lion dollars to amuseum. Everybody has 
heard of his big store. In this store there 
is a cash boy who is making more money 
than his confreres, and the story tells how 
he earned the raise. The regular salary of 
a cash boy is $3 a week. The youngster in 
question thought he was worth more and 
hunted up the manager to tell him so. 

“‘T would like to get a caise,” said the boy; 
“T think I ought to have it.” 

‘My boy,” said the manager, ‘‘you are 
making just what is given all the cash boys, 
and I don’t see how I can accommodate 
you.” 

“T know,” retorted the dauntless youth, 
“but my mother is a widow and she has 
fivechildren. I can’t afford to work for $3.” 

The boy’s assurance amused the manager, 
who, jokingly, advised him to see Mr. 
Field. Now Mr. Field’s vi-its to his store 
are few and far between. He is rich 
enough to be above the details of business, 
and when he entered the store an hour or 
30 after the conversation between the mana- 
ger and cash boy, his coming was in the na- 
ture of anevent. The boy heard of his ar- 
rival and at once headed for the millionaire 
proprietor. Watching his chance, he 
slipped upon the magnate and said: 

“Are you Mr. Field?” 

“Tam, myson. What can I do for you?” 

“You can raise my salary, please. I can’t 
work any longer for $3 a week.” 

‘T don’t attend to these matters. 
will have to see the manager.” 

“T have already seen the manager, sir, 
and he referred me to you.” 

The boy’s manner impressed the million- 
aire and he said: ‘My boy, you are making 
$3 a week. That is a pretty good salary for 
ayoungster. It is more than I was making 
when I was your age.” 

“Well,” said the boy, quick asa flash, 
‘‘mayb you weren’t worth any more.” 

Mr. Field laughed, Then he saw the 
manager. ‘‘That boy,” he declared, ‘‘has 
too much pluck and wit to work for $3.” 

The next week the juvenile hero of this 
tale drew $4, and promotion isn't far off. 


You 


CLERGYMAN in England, pleading 

earnestly with his parishioners for the 
construction of a cemetery for their parish, 
asked them to consider the ‘‘deplorable con- 
dition of thirty thousand Englishmen living 
without Christian burial.” 


yhade Wont Work- | 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


1 HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 


Educational 


CANADA 


. ’ 
Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Outarlo. 

A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1865. 
Handsome new buildings, with aii modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, 


London, (Canada. 


A very superior school, beautifully situated, climate, 
excellent. Graduation and ele.ti_e courses. Board and 
academic studies, $60 per term.or $210 per year. Combined 
rate, including, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting, 
and Elocution, $82 per term, or $300 per year. Special 
rates to the daughters of clergymen. Fall term begins 
Sept. 7th. For calendar, address 


Rev. E. N. ENGLIisH, M. A., Principal 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Birhop of Toronto. Prepa:ation for the universities, »nd 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principle, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


St. John the Evangelist’s School, 


Montrea:i, Canada. 


25 Boarders. 40 Day Boys. 5 Resident Masters. The 
classes are small, and the buys are thoroughly grounded in 
the essentials vf Classics, Mathematics, and English. A 
good tone is the acknowledged ieature of this school. 
For admission aud circulars, apply to the 

Rev. ARTHUR FRENCH, B.A., Oxford, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home fer 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, Moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROO1, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 21st, and 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Cinn. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


COLORADO 


’ oqe 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy \2%, 
Beautiful building, superior equipment. Terms liberal’ 
Climate unsurpasred. Opens Sept. 22d, 1898. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, M.A., Rector Denver, Colo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
YOUNG 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE {xix 


3d & T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
Offers superior accommodations and instruction, with the 
unrivaled educational and social advantages of the Na- 
tional Capital. F. Menefee, Pres. 


ILLINOIS 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The University of Illinois, 


Facilities Unsurpassed. 


Investigation of Well Prepared Stu- 
dents Invited. 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
ROOM 1118, 103 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to Jacksonville Ill 
j . 


Joseph.R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., 


‘THE SCHOOL OF MUS! C 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, Ill. 
offers thorough courses in all branches of music-study. 


For circular of information address the Dean, 
PROF. P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, III. 


’ eae 
Bunker Hill Military Academy, 
Bunker Hill, Il. 

Sixteenth year opens Sept. 12. Fully and finely equipped. 
No better place to educate and irain any boy. Episco- 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to ProF. S. L. STIVER, A.M., B.D. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


The Chicago 


Manual Training School 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Michigan Ave.. and 12th St., 


Offers thorough pieparajion for busine s of various kinds, 
for college, and for technological schools, to many of 
which its certificate admits. All courses include drawing 
and shopwork. Special students admitted. Boys received 
from seventh and eighth grades. Apply to the Director. 


~ CHICAGO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states. For catalogue 
address ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 

Title and Trust Bldg, Chicago, Nl. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New BlId’g202 MichiganBoul.,Chicaga 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


Musi ¢ Oratory and 
LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SENTP FREE 


St. Mary's School. Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 

Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opeus Sept. 14 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address . 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIocEsSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all - 
ages, Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Norrs, Headmaster. 


is 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Indiana, 

Ur. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MAINE 


‘Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Jor Girls. 

The 26th year be- 
gins September ar. 
Thoroughly new and- 
modern appoint- 
ments. Pleasant cli- 
General, college preparatory, and musical 

Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


mate. 
courses, 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Able teachers. 
logue, address 


Well arranged courses of study. 

Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

Rev. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary's Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Pupils. 
prepares for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 

ome-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley~ 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


AUG. 20, 1898 


Educational 


MASSACHUSET TS 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. Small Classes. © Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898 . 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. Janz R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
22 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Academy, 
Burlington, N. J. 
A thoroughly safe school for boys. 


53d year 


begirs Sept. 21,1898. Rev. C. E. O. NicHOLS, Head Master. 


he Misses Timlow, 


“ Cloverside,’’ Nutley, N. J. 
Six girls may enter as resident pupils. Day 
school. Individual instruction by resident 
teachers. Situated in a healthful and beautiful 
suburb of New York. 


{ Bishop Starkey, General Horace Porter, 


REFERENCES: 1 General Stewart L. Woodford. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


Kingsley School. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 17 miles from New York City 


Boarding pupils, $400.00. For illustrated Catalogue,address, 
Miss HELENA N. LOWDEN, Principal. 


The General Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week, with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
$300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 


43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
special students. References: The Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D., The Rev. WM. R. HunTINGTON, D.D. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


The Living Cbhurcp 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rey. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rey.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


St. John's School 


MANLIOS, N.Y. 
A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
open. Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville Military Academy, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina. Thoroughly prepares for 
best colleges, West Point, and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
healthy climate. $200 per year. Testimonials from Goyern- 
ors, Senators, Bishops, Clergy, College Presidents, and oth- 
ers. For illus. catalogue, address, The SUPERINTENDENT. 


OREGON 


Saint Helens Hall, 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
Will re-open Sept. 15th. For catalogue address 
Miss ELEANOR TEBBETTS, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon. 


OHIO 


Marcourt 


Place 
Seminary 


DOGCSO SOO S SOUR OOOR REN LSSU SSSA DSR OOSNSOS TOSS 


PT 9 


Her arrival at Harcourt 
Place Seminary marks the , 
beginning of an important 
period in a girl’s life. J 
Every means to make that 4 
period of greatest profit 
to the pupil is provided 
here. Large corps of 
college - bred teachers. 
Academic, college-pre- 
paratory and special fin- 


ishing courses. 
Catalogues and views mailed on request. ‘ 
Mrs. ADA TI, AYER HILLS, B.A., Prin., Gambier, Ohio. 


* . FOR 
Bartholomew English and Classical School cris. 

Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K, BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sz. Luke's Scho 


Bustleton, Pa. : 

(Near Philadelphia.) 
Instruction careful 
and individual, No 
boy prepared by us 
for College examin- 
ation has ever failed 
to pass. Buildings z= 
attractive, homelike and perfectly sanitary. 


Grounds 
comprise a campus of seven acres, and beautiful shaded 


lawn. Swimming, canoeing and skating. Health/ut- 
ness remarkable. No one connected with the school 
has failed to improve in health. ns 


* A thorough and honest school, the kind of a 
school to which sensible people desire to send 
their sons.” —Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
‘WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector. 
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Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
hester, Pa. 
87th Year begins Sept. 14, 

“4 Military School of the high- 
est order.”—U.S.Wak DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
Oavalry. Catalogues of 
Col. C. E, HYA'I'1, President, 


TENNESSEE 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College Preparitory and Finishing School. J. D. BLANTON. 
President, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 


or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H. H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 


finely located inthe leading Western health resort, 
Waukesha, Wis. A christian, but non-sectarian, 
co-educational academy, with thorough preparatory 
course, and one year’s college work. Prepares for: 
any college or scientific school. Special oratorical 
course. Homelike, healthful, splendid educational 
and sovial facilities. Young people of moderate 
means desiring to help themselves to an education 
invited to correspond with the president. For cata- 
logue and particulsrs, address 

W. L. RANKIN, Fres., Waukesha, Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust-- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad-- 
dress REv. ARTHUR PripPzER, S.T.D., W: 

Racine, Wis. 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information. address 
Rev. S. T. Smyrues, S.T.D., Pres., 
‘ Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wiss 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi+ 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address Gea 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


The Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
A school for the training of choristers. The Rt. Rey. C. 
. GRAFTON. §.T.D., Warden. Two or three vacancies for 
boys (from 9 to 12 years) with good yoices. Terms, $100 
per year. Address Rey. J. M. RAKER, Sub- Warden. 


Q 
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Babies 
Thrive On It 


ail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 


Should be in Every House. 


WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 


HEALTH AND REST, 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, and BATHS, at The Pen- 
noyer, KENOSHA, Wis. Booklet free. 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM. 


Cleanses and beautifies the hairand promotesits growth 
Best remedy for scalp diseases. 50c and $1.00 at drug 
gists. 


SAFETY 
LIGHT 


Send to the Steam Gauge & Lan- 
tern Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for their 
handsome lamp catalogue. It will 
interest you. Sent free. 

Mention ‘Living Church.”’ 


. Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
%5 cents. Address all orders to, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn St, Chicago 


RECRURWUURVEVWEWEVEVE VUE 


Have You Kead 
These Books? 


wonderful 


3 
They are devoted to the 
sights and scenes, and special resorts of 
tourists and healthseekers, in the GREAT 
WEST. 

oe Though published by a Railway Com- 

3 $ 


pany. 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create amofig travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 

Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated: 


“A CoLORADO SuMMER,”’ 50 pp., 80 illustra- 
tions. 3 cts. 
$ “Tue MOKI SNAKE DANcE,"’ 56 pp., 64 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts. 
$ “GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 2c. 
$ “HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MExIco,”’ 80 
pp, 31 illustrations. 2 cts. 
$ “HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA,” 72 pp., 
18 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“Las VEGAS, Hor SPRINGS, AND VIOIN- 
1ry.’’ 48 pp., 39 illustrations. 2 cts. 
“To CALIFORNIA AND Back,” 176 pp., 176 

illustrations. 


$ 5 cts. 

C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F. Ry. 

2 1384 Great Northern B’ldg., 

: : 


CHIOAGO. 


DOA VK CRUG VUUUVWUTDTUUVNIGWA 


Hints to Housewives 
THRIFTY housewives save lemon:peel. After 
using the juice for jelly or lemonade, where a 
number of lemons have been used, the peel 
should be washed and dried in the oven, then 
grated and put inatin. It most useful as fla- 
voring for puddings, and various forcemeats. 


No family should be without lemons. Their 
uses are almost too many for enumeration. 


-KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH. 


SILVER GLOSS 


for the laundry gives universal 
satisfaction. 


The juice of a lemon, taken in hot water on 
awaking in the morning, is an excellent liver 
corrective, and for stout women is better than 
any anti-fat medicine ever invented. 


Glycerine and lemon juice, half and half, ona 
bit of absorbent cotton, is the best thing in the 
wori!d wherewith to moisten the lips and tongue 
of a fever parched patient. 


A dash of lemon juice in plain water is an ex- 
cellent tooth wash. Itnot only removes tartar, 
but sweetens the breath. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
CAPE HOUSE. 


Cape May Point, New Jersey. 


Directly on the sea. 
$8 to $15 per week. 


A teaspoonful of the juice in a small cup of 
black coffee will almost certainly relieve a bil- 
lious headache. 


The finest of manicure acids is made by put- 
ting a teaspoonful of lemon juice in a cupful of 
warm water. This removes most stains from 
the fingers and nails, and loosens the cuticle 
more satisfactorily that can be done by the use 
of a sharp instrument. 


Best climate on the Jersey coaat. 


Lemon juice and salt will remove rust stains GEO. J. KROMER. 


from linen without injury to the fabric. Wet 
the stains with the mixture and put thearticle 
in the sun. Twoor three applications may be 
necessary if the stain is of long standing, but 
the remedy never fails. 


We make all kinds to order. Watches 
and Diamonds. Catalog on request 


JamesV. Ridgway & Co. 


167 DEARBORN ST., CHIcaeo 


Charles M. Sheldon’s 


BOOKS. OYER 212,000 SOLD. 


Rings 


For an excellent flavoring for custards, jel- 
lies, etc., take a quart glass jar and put into it a 
pint of good preserving brandy. Into this put 
the lemon rinds, after squeezing them for lem- 
onade, from time to time until the jar is full, 
keeping it sealed except wben open for use, and 
you will have a pure lemon extract, as good or 
better than any which you can buy. 


In His Steps—‘*‘What Would Jesus Do?” 
The Crucifiction of Philip Strong. 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 

His Brother’s Keeper. 


PRICE: 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


HANDKERCHIEFS are quite apt in warm weather 
to come through the weekly laundry slightly 
yellowed. This is due often to their free use as 
absorbers of perspiration. To whiten them,they 
should be soaked before being washed, in salted 
water for halfan hour, rinsed, and then washed. 
If in addition a little paraffine oil is added to the 
water in which they are boiled, a half table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water, the process will 
be the more beneficial. 


DAPOPe crekseti ah ocole cee 25 CentS Each 
ClOCH ie teense 75 Cents Each 


A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, folded 
lengthwise, and dipped in hot water and wrung 
out, and then applied around the neck ofa child 
that has the croup, will surely bring relief ina 
few minutes. 


[VeRMont: 


A PROPER TOWEL, folded several times and 
dipped in hot water, quickly wrung and applied 
over the site of toothache or neuralgia, will 
generally afford prompt relief. This treatment 
for colic has been found to work like magie. 


Hor water taken freely half an hour before 
bedtime is an excellent cathartic in the case of 
constipation, while it has a soothing effect on the 
stomach and bowels. This treatment continued 
a few months, with the addition of acupof hot 
water, slowly sipped half an hour before each 
meal, with proper attention to diet, will cure 
most cases of dyspepsia. 

ORDINARY headaches almost always yield to 
the simultaneous application of hot water to 
the feet and the back of the neck.—Bulletin of 
Pharmacy. 
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FOR DEBILITATED MEN, 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among 
the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men.” 


**A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY 
BE A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” 
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Commodore John W, Philip, 


Late in Command of the Texas, 
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THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


«Racine College 


makes 


HAPPY BOYS. 
ATHLETIC BOYS, 
DILIGENT BOYS, 


because 


Its Situation is Its Situation is Charming, 


Its Grounds are Its Grounds are Spacious, 
its Gymnasium Well Equipped, 


Its Faculty Unsurpassed. 


MORE OOH 


Its diploma admits to the Universities of Michigan and 
For beautiful illus- 


Rev. Arthur Piper, Warden, 


Racine, Wis. 
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The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is 
*$ made, and its purity, fit it for many special 
uses for which other soaps are unsafe or un- 


For the finest work use only the best soap. 
IVORY SOAP—IT FLOATS. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be ‘' just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’ 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘‘ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Matters of Vital Interest 
to Every Churchman 


Will come up for action at the forthcom- 
ing General Convention, and in the interim 
these will be freely and fully discussed in 
the columns of The Diving Church. 
To introduce the paper into homes where 
it has not heretofore had a place, and in or- 
der that all may have the benefit of these 
discussions, as well as full and accurate re- 
ports of the proceedings of the General 
Convention, we will send The Living 
Church to NEW, SUBSCRIBERS 


Three Months for 5o0c. 
ot oh ot 


We trust you will tell your friends to take advantage of 
this offer, Address 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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ST. MARY'S 


Knoxville, II. 


Founded 1868. 


a ew 


Under the Same 
Management 
for Thirty Years. 


“ewe 


Dreparatory, 
Special, 
Gollegiate, and 
frt Gourses, 


An Old School, 
but Everything 
New and up the Times. 


% 
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T, MARY'S is noted for the beauty of 
its buildings and grounds, the com- 
pleteness and elegance of its equip- 

ment, for its efficient discipline and ac- 
complished instructors. Its graduates 
stand high among the educated women 
of the nation. It is an incorporated in- 
stitution, and confers the degree of B.A. 
upon those who complete the regular 
course of study. The Music Department 
is under the direction of Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, of Chicago, and the diplomas of 
gradu tes in music are signed by him. 
Physical and social culture receive 
special attention. The aim is to impart 
not only ‘‘book learning,’’ but all that is 
needed to make the ‘‘perfect woman, 
nobly planned.” All that experience, 
enterprise, and money can do to keep 
St. Mary’s up to the highest standard is 
being done. 


Rey. C. W. Leffingwell, D.D. 


Rector and Founder. 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


HE return of our victorious navy from 
one of the rhost remarkable conflicts in 
the history of the world gave those of the 
American people within convenient travel- 
ing distance of New York city the oppor- 
tunity for a spectacular patriotic demonstra- 
tion. Bravery and courage are traits which 
the people love to honor, and the welcome 
must have warmed the hearts of the 3,000 
men fresh from the seat of war. Many of 
the sailors had not set foot on shore for 
seven months, but this, with its attendant 
hardships, excited no murmur of discontent. 
The feeling of patriotism which led the 
merchant, student, and professional man to 
forsake his daily walk in life had but one 
aim, to make our navy victorious. This 
having been accomplished, many will re- 
turn to their homes as soon as the navy de- 
partment can make arrangements to return 
to a peace footing. While there are num- 
bers who did not smell the smoke of battle, 
the nation is no less grateful for their serv- 
ices. The same principle animated each 
heart, the willingness to fight and, if neces- 
sary, diejfor his country. 
i 
DISTURBING element in Guatamalan 
politics was Prospero Morales who for 
three years was an active ‘fomentor of revo- 
lution. At one time Minister of War in the 
Cabinet of President Barrios, he aspired to 
the presidency, and at the expiration of Bar- 
rios’ term took active steps to achieve that 
end. But Barrios sought to perpetuate his 
power, dissolved the national assembly and 
proclaimed himself dictator. This led to an 
insurrection, headed by Morales, which was 
promptly put down, and the defeated as- 
pirant became a fugitive. His. army was 
unique; consisting of but 8,300 men, it was 
commanded by 80 generals, 105 colonels, 
and 240 lieutenant-colonels. Subdivided 
into commands, this would leave eight men 
* toa company, of which three would be com- 
missioned and three non-commissioned offi- 
cers. Against this army, Barrios put a force 
of 24,000 men. Shortly after the assassination 
of Barrios, Morales resumed his insurrec- 
tion, but was defeated and driven to the 
hills, and at last captured in a dying condi- 
tion, a pathetic example of misdirected am- 
bition. 
aise Bees 
RESIDENT McKINLEY has accepted 
‘the resignation of Secretary of State 
Day, and the appointment of Col. John 
Hay, at present ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, to the vacancy in the Cabinet is 
announced. Colonel Hay, now sixty years 
old, has had the experience that would 
qualify him to fill the office of Secretary of 
State. 
pointed one of Lincoln’s secretaries at the 
beginning of the war, and served through- 
out Lincoln’s administration, and was made 
a colonel because of military services ren- 
dered while on Lincoln’s staff. Colonel 
Hay was intimately acquainted with all the 
difficult foreign matters that came up dur- 


A lawyer by profession, he was ap- - 
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ing the war. He was afterward Charge 
d Affaires at Vienna, and then Secretary of 
Legation at Madrid, and later, First Secre- 
tary of Legation at Paris. He was First 
Assistant Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Hayes, and has been for a year past 
ambassador to the Court of St. James. His 
experience gained in those offices, in con- 
nection with his high standing as an author 
and newspaper editor, has fitted him to 
become an admirable Secretary of State. 
In addition, he has the wealth necessary to 
entertain the diplomatic corps in acvord- 
ance with what is expected by that body. 


Ee a 


ORRESPONDENTS find some cause for 
alarm in recent complications in the 
Eastern question, fear being expressed that 
a casus belli may develop between England 
and Russia. The re-instatement to power 
of Li-Hung-Chang, who is friendly to Rus- 
sia, and antagonistic to English influence, is 
thought to be a direct blow at England, and 
a decided victory for Russian diplomacy. 
Concessions to Russia in the north are 
thought to be a conspiracy to crowd Eng- 
land out of the Yang-Tse-Kiang valley al- 
together. The concession to a French rail- 
way company to construct a road from Can- 
ton into a district heretofore dominated 
by England, is evidence that France does 
not intend to be caught napping when the 
time for final dismemberment of the Chin- 
ese Empire arrives. The correspondents 
who announced that England had assumed 
a protectorate over Southern Arabia, to 
counteract Russian advantages on the Per- 
sian Gulf, have created considerable amuse- 
ment, as the London Foreign Office an- 
nounces that Great Britain has for many 
years exercised a protectorate over the 
tribes around Aden,and that there has been 
no change in the situation for two decades. 
ante Fe 

ELEBRATIONS and fetes, and demon- 
strations of love and respect, marked the 
birthday anniversary of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of Austria-Hungary, who attained 
his sixty-eighth year, Aug. 18th. These 
proofs of esteem are somewhat in the nature 
of a preliminary to festivities to be held the 
coming falland winter in commemoration 
of the fiftieth year of the reign of the ‘‘be- 
loved monarch.”’ There is no more popular 
ruler in the world than Emperor Francis 
Joseph. Although a medley of Slavonic 
races, not in sympathy with each other, 
people the countries which constitute his 
empire, the discordant interests have been 
welded harmoniously, through his benign in- 
fluence, and thus the rejoicings are not as 
forced from down-trodden subjects, but 
spontaneous outbursts of regard. Proposals 
of valuable commemorative gifts to the 
monarch were discouraged by him, with the 
expressed preference that they assume a 
charitable form. Being the possessor of vast 
wealth, he has ever cared for the welfare 
of his subjects in a substantial manner, his 
gifts mainly being in the form of public 
buildings, museums, libraries and hospitals. 
Francis Joseph was proclaimed Emperor of 
Austria on the abdication of his uncle, Fer- 


dinand I., on Dec. 2, 1848. He was crowned 
King of Hungary, June 8, 1867.. He married 
in 1854, Elizabeth, a daughter of Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria. Of his three child- 
ren, the Crown Prince Rudolph committed 
suicide, and as his daughters, the Arch- 
duchesses Gisela and Marie, are ineligible, 
his brother, Charles Louis, will become em- 
peror when the beloved monarch ends his 
beneficent rule. 


a 


HE Cuban Junta has formally recognized 

the armistice, but the temporary govern- 
ment is in a somewhat equivocal position. 
Leaders assert their confidence in the United 
States, and believe a government will final- 
ly be established acceptable to all interests. 
The insurgents are advised to disband their 
armies and resume peaceful pursuits. It is 
a question whether the Cubans are capable 
of self-government at the present time. It 
can hardly be expected that the effect of 
centuries of cruelty and oppression can be 
counteracted in a day, and the minds of the 
people, a majority of whom are densely ig- 
norant and unenlightened, broadened suffi- 
ciently to receive intelligently the blessings 
of liberty and freedom. The reaction 
would have serious results, unless dominated 
by American and Christian influences. It 
is a matter of evolution. American invest- 
ment and colonization will have a modern- 
izing effect, and the ultimate outcome may 
be similar to that chapter in history made 
by the Hawaiian Islands. 


= 


OME of the more radical newspapers of 
the country seem to think they have 
discovered another plot to make the United 
States a ‘‘papal side show.” The alleged 
plot is in the one cent Omaha exposi- 
tion stamps, which have a picture of Father 
Marquette sailing down the Mississippi 
river. In reply to a correspondent who 
questions why Marquette, a foreigner and a 
Jesuit, not marked as a man of note in sci- 
ence or literature, should be entitled to 
such a distinction, John P. Merritt, third 
assistant postmaster-general, makes a com- 
prehensive reply showing why the design 
was adopted. Mr. Merritt says that the ob- 
ject of the promoters and managers of the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition is to give ex- 
pression to a commendable pride on the 
part of the inhabitants in the progress of 
their section, and to demonstrate its growth, 
and anything pertaining to the men who 
were most conspicuous and helpful in blaz- 
ing the way to these sections and laying the 
foundations of civilization, is fraught with 
great interest. It may be claimed, he says, 
that Marquette did not discover the Missis- 
sippi, but, like Americus Vespucci, he con- 
tinued the explorations, and America is 
named after the latter. As to the relig_ous 
belief of Marquette, it never entered into or 
influenced the selection of the device one 
way or the other. As to the fact of Mar- 
quette being a foreigner, he performed serv- 
ices enough asa pioneer to earn his citi- 
zenship, and his bones still lie buried on 
the west shore of lake Michigan. 
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RATHER novel advent in municipal 
government was the introduction by 
acting-mayor Guggenheimer, of New York, 
of an ordinance prohibiting profanity and 
unseemly language in public. This meas- 
ure, calculated forcibly to better the morals 
of the community, received the hearty en- 
dorsement of certain leaders, over 500 com- 
mendatory letters being received by the 
author. The ordinance met its fate at the 
hands of the Board of Aldermen who 4e- 
cided to lay it on tbe table, its chief oppon- 
ent being John T. McCall, a Tammany 
leader, who, while deprecating the effect if 
it were passed, stated there was already a 
law to the same effect in the statute books, 
which could be enforced as easily as the 
proposed law. 
= s— 
NY fears as to complications with Ger- 
many growing out of the war may be set 
at rest. In an interview given at Berlin, 
Andrew D. White, the United States am- 
bassador to Germany, who by reason of his 
knowledge of the situation is in a position to 
sp2ak authoritatively, says: - 

So far as I can see, the state of things between Ger- 
many and the United States remains satisfactory. 
Throughout the war the German government has 
treated us fairly, and, so far from seeing any cause 
for complaint on our part, it seems to me that the 
fairness of the German government's attitude re- 
quires recognition. With regard to their s«nding 
forces to the Philippines, that matter has already 
been fully cleared up. There was nothing whatever 
in it to show ill-will toward the United States, nor 
was there any purpose to interfere with our opera- 
tions. I rejoice inthereturn of peace, and I believe 
that the conduct of the war with such amazing vigor 
and effect, considering America’s unpreparedness, 
and the deeds of heroism that_ marked it,will do much 
to bring back the old German feelings of respect for 
the United States. A large proportion of the Ger- 
mans had come to regard the scum thrown up to the 
surface during th ebullition of American activities 
as the entire contents of the caldron. They had taken 
too seriously statements regarding American life 
made by sensational correspondents, and had come to 
believe that American patriotism was dead, that the 
men controlling United States public affairs were 
wretchedly incompetent; that a contemptible ‘‘dollar 
worship” had destroyed all noble aspirations; that 
the capacity to conceive noble deeds bai vanished, 
and that all these qualities had yielded to the passion 
for money-grabbing. But the Germans are thought- 
fuland honest, and when they ponder over. the war, 
now happily closed, they will find the qualities dis- 
playedin the American Civil Warare to-day as active 
as ever. Already the newspapers in Germany are be- 
ginning to realize this. 

—- % — 

TT NCONTROLLABLE elements in Cuba 

and Porto Rico are continuing a course 
which is characterized by cruelty and wan- 
tonness. The United States cannot assume 
complete control of the islands for the pur- 
pose of establishing a stable government 
until the final evacuation of the Span- 
ish troops, and in the interim, lawless 
bands are perpetrating outrages which the 
Spanish authorities, it seems, are not pre- 
venting, and which the United States troops 
seem powerless to prevent, unless by the 
inauguration of another campaign. The 
recent massacre by Spaniards of one hun- 


dred natives who had raised the United 


States flag illustrates well their mode of 
warfare. Boasted Spanish honor and 
bravery do not seem best exhibited in such 
warfare as this. Had our troops been 
within striking distance, the outrage would 
not have been perpetrated. 
a 
ERE all reports in the daily press to be 
accepted seriously, we should be com- 
pelled to believe some of the higher officers 
of our army to be grossly incompetent, and 
criminally culpable, so far as care of the 
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soldiers under their command is con- 
cerned. If an American general were true 
to the mental picture drawn from some 
newspaper accounts, he would be nothing 
more nor less than a traitor. While there 
appears to be little Goubt that our ill and 
wounded soldiers have been exposed to much 
needless suffering, yet it must be remem- 
bered that ambitious newspaper correspond- 
ents see but one side of the picture. Where 
there is effect, it follows there is cause. 
Until the cause has been located by effect- 
ive investigation, we should not condemn 
too strongly those who we are led to be- 
lieve are responsible. Unfortunately, the 
invasion of Cuba was nota personally con- 
ducted pleasure tour. War has its horrors, 
without which it would not be war. Yet, 
while the nation mourns with those who 
have suffered the loss of loved ones, a feel- 
ing of thankfulness exists that we have been 
spared much that it would have been reason- 
able to expect. 
ss a 

EMBERS of the Woman’s Christian 

Temperance Union who have werked 
to secure a permanent monument in Chi- 
cago are about to give upin despair. Some 
years ago Mrs. Matilda B. Carse conceived 
the project of erecting a large office build- 
ing in the heart of Chicago as a permanent 
home of the organization. The plan was 
sanctioned, and in due course was carried 
out. It appears, however, that ‘‘promoting” 
methods were largely used in the erection 
of the ‘‘Temple,” and that the actual inter- 
est of the Union is so small, in comparison 
with stock, bonds, trust bonds, and other ob- 
ligations, that the business element is op- 
posed to what is considered a further use- 
less outlay of effort and money. The build- 
ing is not a paying investment. Mrs. Carse 
and her adherents are severe in their de- 
nunciatior of those who oppose the project, 
and the latter are equally severe on Mrs. 
Carse. The promoters will stand or fall by 
the action of the next national convention 
of the Union. As extensive realty opera- 
tions are not thought essential to the fur- 
therance of the temperance cause, many act- 
ive working members feel the passing of 
the ‘‘Temple” will have no appreciable 
effect on the motto of the W.C. T. U.—‘‘For 
God, and Home, and Native Land.” 


Church News 


Canada 


At the meeting of the Sunday school conven- 
tion for the deanery of Grey, diocese of Huron, 
July 13th, a thoughtful address was given by 
the president, the Rev. M. Goldberg, on the in- 
struction of the young. The meeting was held 
in Christ church, Markdale, and a number of 
delegates were present. Bishop Baldwin visited 
the mission of Lion’s Head, on the 19th, holding 
a Confirmation and preaching to a crowded con- 
gregation. The Rev. Canon Richardson, of Me- 
morial church, London, gave an interesting 
lecture in the church schoolroom on the 18th, 
the subject being his experiences at the inter- 
national convention at Nashville, Tenn., lately. 
Bishop Baldwin has been spending the month of 
August at Little Metis, on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

The Bishop of Toronto held a number of Con- 
firmations in the country parishes the second 
week in July. A large class was confirmed at 
Campbellford,where the church has been greatly 
improved in the interior. <A fine brass lecturn 
has been provided, as wellas a font and some 
handsome stained-glass windows. The rectory 
and grounds are also very pretty. The little 
log church in the Deer Lake and Monmouth mis- 
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sion was the scene of a successful Mission the 
first week in August, conducted by the Rev. H. 
C. Dixon. A large number of the farmers at- 
tended the meeting for men only, although it 
was haying time, many of them walking sever- 
almiles. The Rev. T. Macqueen Baldwin who 
is engaged in missionary work in Japan, is re- 
turning to Canada to spend his vacation. A 
canon was introduced at the last meeting of the 
Toronto Synod to enable clergymen belonging-to 
the diocese who undertake mission work, either 
in the domestic or foreign field, to retain their 
interestin both the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 
of the diocese, and the Superannuation Fund, 
on payment for them or by them of $15 a year. 
The canon was passed, but needs to be confirmed 
by the synod next year to come into effect. 


The Bishop of Quebec spent the first week of 
August in visiting the different congregations 
and stations in the Magdalen Islands. He in- 
tended to open his visitation of the rural dean- 
ery of Gaspe on the 17th, and to arrive in Quebec 
on the 19th. One of the events of his Labrador 
visitation was the consecration of the new 
church at Harrington, said to be a beautiful 
building. When the boat stopped at little Meca- 
tina a Newfoundland captain brought his three 
sons on board to be confirmed by the Bishop, 
with a letter from their clergyman to say they 
had been fully prepared. The Bishop held a 
Confirmation on board the boat when they 
reached St. Augustine, and at the headquarters 
of the Labrador mission, Mutton Bay, con- 
firmed a class of candidates. At Blanc Sallon, 
a number of schooner men were confirmed who 
had been prepared in Newfoundland. Bishop 
Dunn’s third visitation of the Labrador coast 
was concluded July 28th. He was landed two 
days earlier than he expected. It is evident 
that missionary work on this long and desolate 
stretch of coast is not being neglected. During 
the Bishop of Quebec’s absence, Bishop Hamil- 
ton, of Ottawa, held a Confirmation for him 
among the Indians at Pointe Blanc, and conse- 
crated the enlarged burial ground. A touching 
incident at the Communion service, where there 
were 30 Indian communicants, was the presenta- 


tion, after the money offerings, ofone otter and - 


four marten skins for thechurch. Bishop Ham- 
ilton received them at the chancel steps from 
the donors and offered them to God at the altar. 
St. Paul’s church, Bury, has been greatly im- 
proved, refitted, and refurnished to a great ex- 
tent by the generosity of Canon Richardson, of 
Quebec, whose first mission was St. Paul’s. An 
ordination of priests is to be held in the cathe- 
dral, Quebec, Sept. 11th. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The chapel of the Comforter, of the parish of 
the Ascension, has a new vicar, in the person of 
the Rey. James Sheerin, formerly warden of 
the Episcopal Hall, Morgantown, W. Va. Mr. 
Sheerin has just entered upon his duties. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, the parish library is 
proving very popular. The library numbers 
1,145 volumes, and during the past working sea- 
son the number of books withdrawn at differ- 
ent times exceeded 1,200, or more than the en- 
tire number in the library. 


At the Church Mission’s House, the feast of 
the Transfiguration was observed by an early 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the chapel. 
The Rev. Joshua Kimber,-associate secretary of 
the Board of Missions, acted as the celebrant, 
and there was a considerable attendance of 
mission workers and others. 


The church of St. Mary the Virgin, the Rev. 
Thomas Mc.K. Brown, rector, is actively util- 
izing its summer home at Centerport, on the 
shores of Northport Bay, on Long Island 
Sound. Every week the capacity of the build- 
ings is tested to the utmost by parties sent out 
from the heated city to benefit by the salt 
breezes. It is hoped eventually to erect a chapel, 
and meanwhile services are regularly main- 
tained in one of the larger rooms. 


An attempt has been made to pass through 


a. 
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the city government of Greater New York an 
ordinance to make swearing in public an offense 
punishable by fine. The chapter of St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood of Calvary parish has en- 
dorsed the movement, and has brought it to the 
attention of the New York local council of the 
order, which has unanimously approved the 
enactment of the law, and so notified the city 
officials. 


At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., rector, the Guild of 
St. Paul actively aids missionary work on the 
Kast Side of the city, by co-operating with the 
support of the parish chapel. Members of the 
guild show parochial interest by actually at- 
tending services at the chapel. as well as man- 
aging chapel affairs under sanction of the church 
corporation, the latter supplying stated funds 
for paying the vicar of the chapel, and for main 
expenses. In addition to the parish grant, the 
guild raised and paid during last year $1,834.88. 


At St. Michael’s church, the Rev. John P. 
Peters, D D., Ph.D., rector, the Church Periodi- 
cal Club has during the past year sent eight large 
barrels of miscellaneous reading matter for dis- 
tribution to the headquarters of the club at the 
Church Mission House. Thirty periodicals have 
been regularly sent by members of the parish to 
addresses of workers in the mission field. The 
penny provident fund has had 165 depositors 
during the year, and has received $450 in de- 
posits. 


The 2ist annual report of the Midnight Mis- 
sion refers to some progress made towards the 
securing of funds necessary for the building of 
a Probation Cottage where girls can find time 
to be placed under test before being admitted 
to the institution—the object being to assure 
protection from some hardened characters who 
now are a source of difficulty, and sometimes of 
danger to the work for the more hopeful class 
of inmates. During the year there were 49 
in the home, and the work has so increased that 
one of the most useful agencies, the laundry, 
needs enlarging. This part of the institution is 
a source of revenue. The girls keep the yards 
and gardens in good condition, with resulting 
benefit from out-of-door employment. School 
work is required at regular hours and in mod- 
erate amount, many who are admitted being 
very illiterate. The chapel services were 
maintained daily through the year by the chap- 
lain, and the Rev. R. E. Nichol aided in the 
spiritual care of the inmates. Bishop Potter 
confirmed a class of 18. A movement has been 
pegun to erect a memorial window to the late 
Sister Alice. 


At St. George’s church, the Rev. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., rector, the work especially for 
men has reached notable proportions, and is 
far reaching in its influence in the city. The 
Men’s Club has been put upon a thoroughly 
business basis. A large increase in member- 
ship has recently taken place. During the past 
year there were 139 new applications for mem- 
bership, of which 131 were favorably acted up- 
on. Theincome of the club was $1,693.18, and 
the expenditures were met with a remaining 
balanceof $19.20. The gymnasium has had reg- 
ular instruction for menand boys. Athletic 
competitions have taken place, at which prizes 
were awarded. Several St. George’s men have 
competed for honors in the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation, and for the national championship of the 
Amateur Athletic Union—two championships 
being won. St. George’s Athletic Club has en- 
joyed the benefits of field sports at the athletic 
grounds in New Jersey. Its expenses were 
$926.36, which were more than covered by its 
income. The bicycle club has proved a popular 
addition. The Bible class for men, in charge of 
President Seth Low, LL.D., of Columbia Uni- 
versity, numbering 150 men, is an organization 
of itself of remarkable and widespread influ- 
ence. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is one of 
the most vigorous branches in the city, and 
among its live energies is active canvassing 
of this entire region in one of the most thickly 
settled parts of the ‘‘Hast Side,’’ with remarka- 
ble results in drawing increased numbers to the 
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Church, and the addition of men especially. 
The junior chapter of the Brotherhood has sys- 
tematically visited at Blackwell's Island and 
the public institutions. 


The Rey. Dr. Edward August Bradley, vicar 
of St. Agnes’ chapel, at 92d st. and Columbus 
ave., and one of the most eminent and success- 
ful of our city clergy, died from apoplexy at 1 
o’clock last Saturday, while watching the naval 
parade near 96th st. and the Riverside drive. 
Accompanied by his wife and son, Armitage, Dr. 
Bradley came to New York from his summer 
home, at Catamouut, near Sing Sing, to witness 
the naval parade. He expressed enthusiasm 
and was in the best of health, and cordially 
greeted a few mutual friends who were around. 
Dr. Bradley joined freely in the enthusiasm of 
the occasion, but suddenly he fell to the ground 
unconscious. Death came almost instantly. 


TaRRYTOWN.—Mr. Wm. G. Weston, one of the 
oldest and best-known residents of this place, 
died Aug. 14th, in the 87th year of hisage. He 
was a native of Pittsfield, Mass , and was at one 
time a school commissioner of this district, and 
has served as treasurer of the Westchesier 
County Savings Bank. For many years he was 
senior warden of Christ church. The burial 
service was conducted by the rector, the Rev. 
J. Selden Spencer, Aug. 17th, and the inter- 
ment was at Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Rev. F. A. MacMillen, 
assistant at St. Simeon’s memorial church, has 
been appointed priest-in-charge of the Prince of 
Peace, a mission of Holy Trinity church. 


In the matter of celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist. St. Clement’s reports for the past 
year, 1.307; St. Elizabeth’s, 750; St. Mark’s, 
764; Evangelist’s, 450; St. Luke’s, Germantown, 
489: St. Michael and All Angels’, 388; The An- 
nunciation, ‘daily’; St. John Chrysostom, 
320; St. Timothy, Roxboro, 314. 


Some of the churches with the largest mem- 
bership are St. Mark’s (including St. Mary’s 
mission, and one other, unnamed), 1,418; St. 
Simeon’s, 1,350; St. Mark’s, Frankford (includ- 
ing St. Bartholomew’s mission at Wissinoming) 
1,279; Holy Apostles (including memorial chapel 
of the Holy Communion), 1,309. In the matter 
of Sunday school membership, the Episcopal 
Hospital mission (which includes St. Nathaniel’s 
mission) reports officers and teachers, 73; schol- 
ars, 2,927; total, 3,000; and this not an organ- 
ized parish, but only a ‘‘mission,”” which dates 
from 1860. There are ‘“‘about 600 communicant 
members enrolled.”’ 


Two bronze medallions, in honor of John 
Vaughan Merrick, Sr., and the late Mary 
Sophia Merrick, his wife, have been placed in 
the board of managers’ room at St. Timothy’s 
Hospital. One of the medallions bears in bas re- 
lief a profile of Mr. Merrick, while the other has 
a profile of Mrs. Merrick. They were modeled 
by Sculptor Henry Manger, of Wissahickon, 
and are each 24 inches in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by a plain border. St. Timothy’s Hos- 
pital was originated by Mr. and Mrs. Merrick 
who gave the large double dwelling and grounds 
at Ridge and Jamestown aves., Roxboro, for the 
purpose, and in memory of their parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Merrick and Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Wagner. 


There is no aggregate reported of endow- 
ments, which are of considerable amount; but 
among the receipts of the several parishes there 
is an item of interest on investments, $124,962.- 
60. Buta part of this sum cannot be recognized 
as endowment of a church; as :for example, old 
Christ church reports, ‘‘ Endowment fund for 
church and sundry parochial purposes, $101,241.- 
14.» Holy Trinity memorial chapel is heavily 
endowed, more than fivefold that of Holy Trin- 
ity church, by whose vestryit is governed. The 
memorial church of the Holy Comforter, erect- 
ed and endowed (to the amount of $76,000) by 
the late Miss Margaretta Lewis, of old St. 
Peter’s church, is not in union with the conven- 
tion, and apparently is under the government 
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of St. Peter's, especially as its chief minister is 
styled ‘‘vicar.”’ 


The Rev. d’ Estaing Jennings, a priest of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, entered into life eter- 
nal, on the 19th inst., at the Episcopal Hospital. 
His disease was consumption of the throat, from 
which he had suffered for nine months. He 
was born in Jefferson Co., N. Y., about 60 years 
ago. For more than 16 years helabored in New 
York State, and thence went to Missouri, where 
he officiated as locum tenens in several parishes, 
with marked success. Some 12 years ago he came 
to this city, and was at one time an assistant 
minister at old Christ church, which position he 
resigned in 1892. He then took charge of differ- 
ent parishes during the absence of their rec- 
tors, and everywhere was received with ap- 
proval, owing to his reading and oratorical abil- 
ity. Last October he lost his voice, and was 
compelled to seek retirement in the Episcopal 
Hospital until the end came. His wife died 
nine years ago. 


From the journal of the 114th convention of 
the diocese, recently issued, the following sta- 
tistics are taken, and are in addition to those 
printed in Tue Livine CuurcH of May 2ist, in- 
cluding two corrections: Clergy, Bishop, 1; 
priests, 265; deacons, 9; total, 275. Churches in 
union with the convention, 128; sittings, 70,000; 
chapels, 60; sittings, 15,595; mission stations, 
50; clergy transferred to other dioceses, 10 
{not 5]; parish or Sunday school buildings, 110; 
parsonages, 76; cemeteries, 55; consecrations, 5 
{not 3]; Baptisms (including 564.adults), 4,774; 
communicants, 46,875; marriages solemnized, 
898; burials, 2,640; public services, Sundays, 
21,746; other days, 21,738; total, 43,484; children 
catechised, 5,285 times; Sunday schools and 
Bible classes: teachers, 3,273; scholars, 40,574; 
other schools, teachers, 241; scholars, 2,270; es- 
timated number of members of guilds, mothers’ 
meetings, St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, Daughters 
of the King, etc., officers and members, 21,000. 
Receipts from all sources, $1,104,761.15; expendi- 
tures (parochial, $930,215 95; diocesan, $76,457.87 ; 
general, $89,882.64); total, $1,096,556 46; esti- 
mated aggregate value of Church property in 
the diocese, $12,500,000; encumbrances on 
church edifices, $176,400; on other buildings and 
lands, $159,628.61; other indebtedness, $20,921.35. 


AMBLER.—Two of those confirmed here last 
April, Dr. R. V. and Mrs. Mattison, signified 
their desire and intention to build a beauti- 
ful church edifice for the new parish, to be 
called Trinity memorial church, as was stated 
in Tue Livine Cuurcu of May 7th last. The 
foundations are now being laid, and before 
many days the corner-stone will be blessed and 
placed in position. The church is to be built of 
gray stone, and will cost $50,000, including the 
ground. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

In the death of Mr. Hill Burgwin, of Pitts- 
burgh, the city, the diocese, and, we may say, 
the Church in the United States, have lost one 
who has been most prominent for many years in 
all those matters which go to make up a good 
Churchman. Mr. Burgwin was born in North 
Carolina, in 1825, was educated in the State 
University, later studied law, and was admitted 
to the barof North Carolina in 1847. He came 
to Pittsburgh in 1851, and from that date has 
been intimately associated with its interests. 
Ever since its organization, he has been a vom- 
municant of the church of the Good Shepherd. 
He was one of those instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the diocese of Pittsburgh, in 1865, and 
always took an interest and active part in ey- 
erything pertaining to its welfare. For many 
years he was chancellor of the diocese, and dur- 
ing many sessions was one of its representa- 
tives in the General Convention, and was elect- 
ed as a deputy for the meeting of that body in 
October next. He was exceedingly well versed 
in Canon Law, and always took a prominent part 
in the discussions of the House of Deputies, 
where his well-known presence and voice will 
be greatly missed. Mr. Burgwin entered into 
rest suddenly, on Saturday, Aug. 13th, at his 
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residence, Hasell Hill, and was buried from the 
church of the Good Shepherd, on Thursday, 
Aug. 18th, the interment being made at Home- 
wood cemetery. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

St. James’ day was observed, as usual, by St. 
James’ Church, Capitol Hill, the Rev. J. W. 
Clark, rector, as the parish festival day. At 
the early Celebration, there was a large number 
of communicants, and in the evening after fes- 
tal Evensong, there was a pleasant social gather- 
ing of the congregation in the parish hall. 


In addition to the other church improvements 
going on just now, the parish of St. Michael 
and All Angels is building a commodious parish 
hall adjoining the church. 


The choirs of the churches of the Ascension 
and St. Paul’s have recently enjoyed their an- 
nual holiday excursion to River Springs, on the 
lower Potomac, which has become a favorite 
place for choir outings. The outing was sadly 
marred this year for St. Paul’s choir, by an 
accident, resulting in the drowning of a former 
member of the choir, who had joined the excur- 
sion. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

ANNAPOLIS.—The Rev. J. P. McComas, assist- 
ant rector of St. Anne’s parish, has resumed 
duty after several months of absence in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 


Lonaconine.—St. Peter’s church, which was 
for more than twelve years one of the closed or 
“silent”? churches, but now alive and vocal, is 
just about to build a rectory at a cost of $1,300. 
For this $1,000 is provided, $750 being from the 
congregation, and the rector says it is ‘‘without 
resorting to fairs, festivals, etc.” 


CrowNnsvILLE.—The rector of Severn parish, 
the Rev. William Munford, is supplying ser- 
vices at St. Mary’s, Jessups, on the evening of 
the 2nd and 4th Sundays in each month. 


Duluth 
Jas. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On Sunday, Aug. 7th, Bishop Morrison visited 
the parish of St. John’s, Moorhead, confirmed 
four persons, and celebrated the Holy Commun- 
ion, assisted by the rector, the Rev. Wm. Wal- 
ton. On Sunday evening the Bishop laid the 
corner-stone of the new church. The necessity 
of a new church building has been pressing on 
the Moorhead congregation for years, but the 
undertaking seemed beyond their strength. 
The present building is very small, and in a bad 
state of dilapidation. The lot is on one side of 
the town, remote from the resident portion. 
Last May the Bishop conferred with the vestry, 
and it was resolved to erect the new church 
this year. An excellent church lot, 100x150,was 
donated by a generous Churchman, Mr. Davey, 
in the centre of the town, and the foundation 
of the new building is now being laid. It is to 
be about 120 ft. in length, and across the tran- 
septs about 60 ft. in width; it has capacity for 
500 people, but for the present, the intention is 
to seat it for 300. The building will be of wood, 
with a stone foundation. The plans give prom- 
ise of a beautiful and appropriate church. The 
unanimity and zea] with which the vestry of 
Moorhead are carrying on this good work, are 
deserving of the highest commendation. The 
members of the finance and building committees 
have been efficient and faithful, and the rector, 
the Rev. Wm. Walton, with tireless energy and 
splendid business ability, has exercised a wise 
supervision over every detail. The Bishop’s 
rule in this jurisdiction is that if possible there 
shall be no mortgages and no debts on Church 
property. The vestry of Moorhead confidently 
anticipate that they will be able to meet all ob- 
ligations when the building is completed. It is 
hoped that it will be ready for consecration on 
Advent Sunday. Several generous gifts have 
been received for the church, of which mention 
will be made when the building is completed. 
Hundreds of persons were present at the im- 
pressive service when the corner-stone was laid, 
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and the musical portion of the service was most 
acceptably rendered by the new vested choir. 
Addresses were delivered by the Bishop, by the 
Rev. R. J. Mooney, of Fargo, and the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. Walton. The Bishop dwelt on the fact 
that the Church had always been the corner- 
stone of the liberties of the English-speaking 
race. It had taken the race out of barbarism 
and had educated it in that love of liberty and 
of righteousness, and that reverence for law 
which were the marks of the race wherever 
vou may meet it in the world to-day. He point- 
ed out the fact that it was ohe of the bishops of 
our Church that wrote Magna Charta, the great 
corner-stone of liberty, on which in reality the 
principles of our Declaration of Independence 
are based, and gave other illustrations of the 
leadership of the Church in the struggle for lib- 
erty. He showed how careful the Church had 
ever been since the days of Bede, to give to the 
English-speaking race the Word of God in their 
own language, and so universal is the conviction 
that it is the province of our Church to minister 
the Divine Word to the English people, that 
everywhere and among all denominations the 
Bible of the Church is the snly translation that 
is accepted. By its unwearied faithfulness in 
reading and preaching Holy Scripture to the 
English race, the Church taught the race to 
love liberty and to reverence law; for the seat 
of law is the bosom of God, and the service of 
God is perfect freedom. In conclusion, the Bish- 
Op pointed out that the Church stood for these 
same principles to-day, and should receive the 
loyal support of every vatriot who loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity. 


On Tuesday, Aug. 9th, Bishop Morrison con- 
secrated Christ church, Hibbing. Hibbing isa 
a new mining town in the iron ranges of North- 
eastern Minnesota. Here,in the heart of the 
great forest, the rude mining village has sud- 
denly sprung up, and to meet the spiritual needs 
of the people, a beautiful little church of stone 
has been erected by Miss Jane E. Schmelzel, 
of New York city, as a memorial of her deceased 
father. The building has been carefully com- 
pleted in every detail, and fully furnished for 
the sacred purpose to which it was devoted. 
The title is vested in the trustees of the diocese 
of Duluth. The mission at Hibbing is steadily 
growing in strength, under the energetic minis- 
trations of the Rev. A. N. Clagett. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. 1)., Bishow 

The Church of the Ascension, Kent st., is un- 
dergoing thorough repairs. Thedecorators and 
others are busy, and expect to have the interior 
beautifully renovated by October. The rector, 
the Rev. J. A. Denniston, is on his vacation, and 
the assistant is holding regular services. The 
parish will celebrate its 52d jubilee Dec. 18, 19, 
and 20. 

Oregon 
Benj. Wistar Morris, D D. Bishop 

We quote the following from a letter written 
by a layman who has for several years served 
as lay-reader in a parish where a church was 
built more than twenty years ago: ‘‘Much is 
being said at the present time about missions 
and missionary ground, and I desire to call at- 
tention to Oregon as a good missionary field. 
Oregon. has about 350,000 people. We have, I be- 
lieve, 21 clergymen on the active list to look 
after the interest of the Church in this diocese. 
Nine of these reside in the city of Portland, and 
there are 12 in all the rest of the State. Inthe 
great Willamette valley, south of Portland, 
there are at present only two clergymen—one 
being at Salem and the other at Eugene City, 
and the one at the latter place gives only a part 
of his time to making disciples, the other part 
being devoted to a fruit farm afew miles from 
the city. This part of the Willamette valley 
comprises seven -large counties, and has a 
population of 130,000 souls, and is about 130 
miles long by 30 to 40 miles wide, and is 
the part of the State settled about 45 years ago. 
Fully one-half of the people of this part of the 
State have no religious connections whatever. 
We ought to have at least one clergymen for 
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eachof these seven counties, but at present we 
have only two in all. 

“That part of the State lying east of the Cas- 
cade mountains comprises about two-thirds 
of the State in area, and has about 80,000 
population. Some parts of it are pretty thick- 
ly settled, but most of this part of the diocese is. 
sparsely inhabited; we have here only five cler- 
gymen. That partof the State outside of Mult- 
nomah Co. has a population of about 250,000, 
and is equal in area to the six New Eng- 
land States and Ohio combined, and in all this. 
vast territory we have only 13 resident clergy- 
men and no general missionary. Bishop Morris. 
has done good work in this diocese, but he is in 
the 80th year of his age, and cannot be expected: 
to do much missionary work. There ought tobe 
at least 12 more clergy in Oregon, but neither 
the men nor the means to support them can be 
obtained now. One can go from the city of Port- 
land south on the west side of the Willamette 
river, through the old counties of Washington, 
Yamhill, Polk, and Benton, a distance of 130 
wiles, and he will not find a minister ofour Faith 
until he reaches Eugene City, and then he may 
find the parson on his fruit farm several miles. 
from town; and he may go from Portland 
through the counties of Clackamas, Marion, and 
Linn, to Eugene City, going nearly all the way 
on the east side of the Willamette river, and he 
will find but one minister of our Faith, although 
he passes through a thickly settled country and 
travels 130 miles. Oregon has never been fruit- 
ful of candidates for orders, and we have to re- 
ly on the East forour men.”’ 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.,. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Harwinton.—Christ church, in this place, is- 
supplied on alternate Sundays by the men of the 
Brotherhood chapter of Trinity church, Torring- 
ton. On the last Sunday in July the rector of 
Torrington officiated ; the Congregational minis- 
ter suspended his services and invited his flock 
to attend the ministrations of the Church. 


NorTHFIELD.—Trinity church is under the: 
care of the Rev. A. T. Parsons, of Thomaston, 
and Mr. W. H. Jepson, resident lay-reader. 
The people are now making strenuous efforts to: 
buy a house adjoining the church, which they 
propose to convert into a rectory. Toward this. 
end, by ‘‘mite meetings,’ they have secured 
$200. They still need $800 in order to purchase: 
thehouse. This they hope may be secured be- 
fore it is bought up by some one with ready 
cash. If they can get the house the people coulda 
raise a sum sufficient to support a resident. 
priest, and thus have the continuous ministra- 
tions of the Church. 


UNIONVILLE.—Christ church, the Rev. Wol- 
cott W. Ellsworth, is doing excellent work 
here and in his mission at Farmington. On a re- 
cent Sunday he announced that Mr. J. Pierre- 
pont Morgan, of New York, had presented the 
church with a beautiful pipe organ as a memor- 
ial of a woman greatly beloved by the parish, 
Mrs. Samuel Q. Porter. Sufficient money has. 
also been obtained to restore and decorate the 
interior of the church. During the course of 
these improvements the church will of necessi- 
ty be closed. 


On the opposite side of the valley, in Farm- 
ington, the stronghold of Congregationalism, a 
beautiful church of stone is rapidly going up. 
Only $600 remains yet to be raised to complete 
the building entirely without debt. By the time 
the young ladies of Miss Porter’s school return 
for the fall term, it is hoped to have the church 
ready for the maintenance of divine services. 
The Church girls in the school will greatly ap- 
preciate their new privileges. 


RockvitLy.—St. John’s church of this city has 
recently received a gift of a stained glass win- 
dow from Mrs. Jesse Bush, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
in memory of her husband, Henry Harvey who 
died several years ago in thiscity. The inscrip- 
tion wiJl read: ‘‘In Memoriam, Henry Harvey.” 
There are now only two windows in the church 
that are not gifts from friends of the parish. 
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We quote the following from a letter of the 
Rey. Geo. Henry Smith, rector of St. Peter’s, 
Plymouth: ‘In connection with this ancient 
parish, I hold services in St. Matthew’s, East 
Plymouth, Sunday afternoons, when the weath- 
er permits. As there is no chimney in this 
church, it is sometimes difficult to heat it, with 
a pipe run out of the window, and in the winter 
services are irregular. This defect we expect 
soon to remedy. 

“St. Matthew’s hasa history. It was built at 
the junction of four towns, to accommodate a 
widely scattered people. Changes in population 
and the organizing of parishes all round it have 
left this church, in more senses than one, out in 
the cold. Most of those who would naturally 
attend this church are now enrolled with St. 
Peter’s parish, Plymouth. As a parish, St. 
Matthew’s has ceased to exist, and the property 
is held by the missionary society of the diocese. 
All the communicants now living are unable, by 
reason of old age and sickness, to attend church. 
And yet wehavethree clergymen in the Church 
born in this parish: The Rev. Collis J. Potter, 
of Stratford, Ct.; the Rev. X. A. Welton, Red- 
lands, Cal., and the Rev. A. L. Royce, D.D., 
chaplain in the U.S. navy, and now on the ‘‘New 
“York.” 


The church building was consecrated by Bish- 
op Seabury, and his last ordination was held in 
this church,when the Rev. Alexander Viets Gris- 
wold, then rector, was advanced to the priest- 
hood. The people who make up our regular 
congregations of about 25 or 30, are as a rule not 
Church people, but they seem to appreciate the 
services, and are much interested in the Sunday 
school, which is composed usually of the wor- 
shiping congregation. The Second Adventists 
who certainly deserve praise for their zeal, have 
interested themselves in these people, and many 

- who worship with the Adventists in the morn- 
ing, in the adjoining town of Bristol, come to our 
services inthe afternoon. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any subscribers to THE Livine 
CuourcH will be found in East Plymouth, for 
most will think it pretty ‘High Church,’ but I 
can assure them that they will never: find in it 
any unkind or uncharitable word. It is too 
Catholic for that. 


North Dakota 

Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 

On Aug. 3rd, Bishop Morrison visited the mis- 
sion of Walhalla, a new outpost of the Church, 
situated at the terminus of the Cavalier Branch 
of the Great Northern railroad. Here within 
five miles of the Manitoba boundary, on the 
western edge of the famous Red River Valley, 
where it meets the ridge known as the Pembi- 
na Mountains, Walhalla is situated, and in this 
neighborhood a number of Church families have 
settled, to which we are endeavoring to minis- 
ter. One of our Seabury divinity students, Mr. 
Laurence Booth, has been stationed here, and 
Archdeacon Appleby is the priest-in-charge. It 
is hoped this summer to secure a lot and a mod- 
est chapel. The Bishop held service in a hall, 
assisted by Archdeacon Appleby and Mr. Booth, 
and confirmed two persons. Thursday, Aug. 


4th, after a charming drive of 25 miles through - 


the valley of the Red River, one vast wheat 
field all the way, showing every token of a most 
abundant harvest, the Bishop arrived at Bath- 
gate, a most promising mission, where the Rev. 
D. H. Clarkson is situated. Last autumn the 
people of Bathgate had promised the Bishop that 
they would endeavor to secure a parsonage if he 
would seaud them a resident clergyman. The 
promise has been fulfilled. A good lot and a well- 
built comfortable house have been secured and 
paid for, and is now ready for occupation. The 
Bishop was much pleased with the result, and 
gladly acceded to Mr. Clarkson’s request to dedi- 
cate the parsonage with a service of benediction. 


On Friday, Aug. 5th, the Bishop visited the 
mission{of St. Thomas, to inspect the lot that has 
been secured for a church, and the plans for the 
building. The lot isa very desirable one, and the 
plans give promise ofa very pretty and comfort- 
able church. It is to cost about $1,700, and of this 
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sum about $1,400 has been secured. The church 
will be ready for occupation this autumn. Last 
November the Rev.’Charles McLeon was the 
only resident clergyman in the Dakota portion 
of the Red River Valley, north of Grand Forks. 
We have now, in addition to Mr. McLeon, a res- 
ident clergyman at Grafton, the Rev. <A. T. 
Brown, aresident clergyman at Bathgate, a lay- 
reader at Walhalla, and at Pembina the Rev. 
Wm. Watson,of the District of Duluth,holds reg: 
ular services every Sunday. 

On Saturday, Aug. 6th, the feast of the Trans- 
figuration, the Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion in Gethsemane church, Fargo, and 
preached. He hadhoped at this time to lay the 
corner stone of the new church, but delay on 
the part of the contractors rendered this impos- 
sible. Theold wooden church has been moved 
to one side of the lot, and the contract for the 
foundation of the new edifice has been let. The 
new building will be of stone, and will seat 
about 500 persons. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop’s visitations for two months, show 
an encouraging number of confirmations. For 
April and May there were confirmed in Warren, 
19; St. Paul’s, Cleveland, 28; Painesville, 21; 
Trinity. Cleveland, 25; St. Luke’s, 27; St. An- 
drew’s, 11; Grace 21, beside three deaf mutes, 
two from the cathedral and one from St. An- 
drews; Good Shepherd, 29; St. James’, 7; Mi- 
lan, 6; All Saints’ church, Cleveland, 13; 
Bryan, 9; Ascension, Lakewood, 3; Mill Creek, 
5; Coshocton, 4; Sandusky, Grace, 31; Calvary 
45; East Cleveland, St. Paul’s, 9; Niles, 7; Up- 
per Sandusky, 4; Cathedral,2; Salem 4; Brook- 
lyn, 10; Norwalk, 9; Monroeville, 1; Belfon- 
taine, 2; Sidney, 1; Cardington, 10; Cathedral, 
10; Youngstown, St. John’s, 72; Boardman, 3; 
Glenville, 4; Gambier, 12; Toledo, St. Andrew’s, 
4; Cleveland, Collingwood missior hall, 4. 


Death has removed the Rev. George Bosley, 
of Boardman, Obio, one of our oldest and most 
respected clergymen. 


During August the Bishop has a vacation, and 
requests that only letters of great importance 
shall be sent to him. 


Kenyon college is to be congratulated. The 
association for promoting the interests of Church 
colleges has awarded to Kenyon the senior and 
junior prizes in mathematics and physics, and 
the college received second place in both Eng- 
lish examinations. The successful contestants 
are Constant Southworth, ’98,of Salem, Ohio, 
and Carl R. Genter, 99, of Akron, Ohio. Jay J. 
Dimon, of Sandusky, Ohio, came out second 
in the senior English examination, with a grade 
of 9 per cent., and Charles C. Budd,of Warren, 
Ohio, came out second in the junier competition 
in the same department, with a grade of 90 per 
cent. The examinations in mathematics which 
were conducted by Professor Fin, of Prince- 
ton, are said to have been quite as difficult as 
those given for the Tripos in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Kenyon has lately con- 
ferred the following degrees: Ph. B.: Albert 
Columbus Delano Metzger, of Gambier, James 
Allan Nelson, of Urbana, George Reagh War- 
man, of Gambier. M. A.: Edward B. Braddock, 
95, of Mount Vernon, Charles Page Peterman, 
M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. lrving 
Todd, of Topeka, Kas. B.D., the Rev. O. E. 
Watson, Canon of Trinity cathedral, Cleveland. 
Honorary degrees: LL.D., Daniel Roberts 
Brower, M. D., of Chicago, Ill., Florien Giangue, 
69, of Cincinnati, Marcus A. Woodward, ’59, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. L.H.D.: Professor Harold 
Whetstone Johnson, of the University of Indi- 
ana. D.D.: Rt. Rev. William Montgomery 
Brown, of Arkansas, Rev. Professor Frarcis J. 
Hall, of the Western Theological Seminary. 


Totzepo.—The Rev. Geo. T. Dowling, D.D., 
has resigned the rectorship of Trinity, to take 
effect October next. Under his brief adminis- 
tration this grand old-parish put on strength, 
made many improvements in the Chuch proper- 
ty, reached in the choir department an excel- 
lence nowuere surpassed if equalled, in the 
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state, and won many families to the Church. 
The Rev. R. O. Cooper has also resigned St. 
Mark’s for the same date. Under his rector- 
ship St. Mark’s surpassed all its previous rec- 
ords in Baptisms,Confirmations, Sunday school, 
society work, and music. 


The Rev. C. B. Crawford, chaplain of the 2nd 
Regt. Ohio Vol. Inf., Camp Thomas, Chicka- 
mauga park, after four months’ leave of absence 
from his parish, and from a desire on the part of 
the congregation to have regular services by 
the first Sunday in September, has resigned 
the rectorship of Christ church, Lima, Ohio. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


In St. Augustine’s chapel, the University of 


‘the South, Sewanee, Tenn.,on Aug. 10th, Mr. 


Caleb Brintnall Knevals Weed was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Tennessee, acting for 
the Bishop of Newark. The Rev. W. P. Du 
Bose, S.T.D., presented the candidate, and Bish- 
op Gailor delivered the sermon. 


Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishop. 

The Rev. W. AH. Benham has removed from 
Galesburg to St. Albans, Vt. His resignation 
was accepted with great reluctance by the ves- 
try of Grace church, and resolutions of warm re- 
gard were placed on record. Mr. Benham,with 
his family,will spend a few weeks in Syracuse, 
N. Y., at his father’s home. He has made 
friends throughout the diocese. His removal is 
regretted by all. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Recently a successful lawn missionary meet- 
ing was held in the beautiful grounds of Bish- 
opstead, the episcopal residence at Wilmington. 
Addresses were made by the Bishop and the 
Rev. Joshua Kimber. 


Two rectors have lately celebrated their 10th 
anniversary, the Rev. K. J. Hammond, of Im- 
manuel church, Wilmington, and the Rev. Geo. 
W. Dame, Smyrna. The statistics furnished 
by both were of a very encouraging character. 


A numberof the clergy are on their vacations. 
The Bishop is fully occupied every Sunday offi- 
ciating in different places. He will take his 
usual two weeks’ pedestrian tour next month. 


The parochial festival of the venerable parish 
of St. James, Staunton, has been held recently 
with appropriate services, in which the Bishop 
and other clergymen participated. 


A lot has been presented at Delmar, and it is 
hoped that before long a suitable Church build- 
ing will be erected there. The mission is under 
the charge of the Rev. Charles N. Spalding, 
D.D., rector of Laurel. 


At the last meeting of the diocesan missionary 
and educational committee, Mr. John S. Grohe 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The journal of the 108th annual council of the 
diocese of South Carolina, presents the following 
summary: Bishops.1; priests, 52; deacons, 6; 
candidates for Holy Orders, 14; postulants, 2. 
Parishes and churches in union with council, 
59; missions organized, 12; unorganized, 15, 
Totalamount expended by the diocese, $83,006.65. 
Churches consecrated, 3. Confirmed, whites, 
330; colored, 55. Archdeacon Joyner reports 
good work among the colored people. The sum 
of $5,800 appropriated by the Church Commis- 
sion for work among colored people in this dio- 
cese, has been expended for salaries, schools, 
and missions. Grace church, Charleston, has 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death of 
their aged rector, the Rev. Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, D.D., LL.D. He died at Flat Rock, 
N.C., on the 13th inst., in the 87th year of his 
age. He had been for sixty years doing active 
service in the Church, and for 48 years had 
been connected with Grace Church, first as as- 
sistant rector and for many years rector. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Peace 

TRUCE has been declared, the clash of 

arms has ceased, fleets and armies are 
being withdrawn. The bloodshed and hard- 
ships of war are probably over for this time. 
The United States has had a career of suc- 
cess so signal and uninterrupted as to be al- 
most unprecedented in the annals of warfare. 
To read of naval battles between the mon- 
strous floating fortresses of modern times, 
where the loss on one side in men and ships 
was almost absolutely nothing, while on the 
other whole fleets were annihilated and 
hundreds of lives were lost, is almost like 
reading some fabulous tale of ancient times, 
where a single knight in armor slays bis 
hundreds and comes off himself without a 
scratch. But here itis no fable, but sober 
fact, explain it how we may. Hardly less 
remarkable is the surrender of an army to 
one of barely half its numbers. If warlike 
glory had been the object of the conflict, 
surely there has been no lack. Further 
than this, the substantial results are far in 
excess of anything demanded or expected. 
The war was undertaken for the liberation 
of Cuba. It was not meant to be a war of 
conquest. But it must have been evident 
to our statesmen that in case of any sweep- 
ing success, this limitation could not be 
maintained. There will be an actual ac- 
quisition of territory, including Porto Rico 
and other West india islands. The status 
of Cuba is uncertain. We stand pledged to 
give hera stable government, and it is in- 
creasingly doubtful whether that is possible 
unless we retain the reins in our own hands. 
The Sandwich Islands have become ours. 
Lastly, there is the case of the Philippines, 
perhaps the most serious problem of all. 
Thus, in the short space of four months our 
ancient policy of seclusion has been re- 
versed. We have acquired foreign posses- 
sions. Most serious of all, we have come 
into new relations with the other civilized 
nations of the world. They are relations in 
which the chances of friction and conse- 
quent occasions of war will be multiplied 
tenfold. Undoubtedly, the great powers 
have a new respect for the United States, 
but itisa respect not unmingled with dis- 
trust and apprehension. We have, there- 
fore,reached a point where we, too, like the 
rest, must remain upona war footing. How- 
ever we may regret the past state of things, 
it will not return. We must adjust our- 
selves to new conditions. The political 
principles of the past generations must be 
modified or discarded. Things which seemed 
axioms of govermental polity will come to 
be regarded as puerile. A sea change 


passeth on many another theory as well as 


on the Monroe doctrine. It is already ac- 
knowledged that our navy henceforth must 
be one of the most powerful in the world. 
We are beginning to realize that an army 
must also be maintained. The Christian 
patriot will still hope that amid these great 
changes, the dominating principle will con- 
tinue tobedefense rather than aggression, 
and that our country, as in times past, may 
be more noted for progress in the arts of 
peace than for military prowess and warlike 
achievement. It will be asad day for the 
world when the best ideals for which the 
American republic has hitherto stood shall 
perish out of it. 


THe Diving ChurcH 


Services Not Contained in the 
Prayer Book 


T is manifest that the ‘‘ritual,’’ or Catho- 
lic, movement in the Church of England 
is entering upon a new phase. The bish- 
ops, ceasing to regard themselves as mere 
officers of the State and as set to deal with 
their clergy as administrators of laws made 
by Parliament or the Privy Council, and now 
at last giving the chief importance to their 
position as spiritual shepherds and govern- 
ors, are receiving from the clergy such a 
loyal response as could hardly have been 
hoped for a few years ago. The matter of 
chief consequence just now is the practical 
‘one of authority. While there continued to 
be an irreconcilable difference between 
bishops and clergy as to the source and 
foundation of authority, there could be no 
agreement in eases of dispute; but when an 
understanding has been arrived at on this 
crucial point, the rest becomes compara- 
tively easy. One of the leading matters of 
discussion is the use of services not pro- 
vided for in the Prayer Book, and this is a 
matter of interest to Churchmen in this 
country as wellasin England. ‘That there 
are many cases in which such services are 
expedient, or even necessary, is agreed on 
all hands. 
In the American Standard Prayer Book 
such services are recognized in the General 
Rubrics, entitled, ‘‘Concerning the Service 
of the Church.” Here we read that, pro- 
vided morning and evening prayer are duly 
said, ‘‘the minister may at any other serv- 
ice for which no form is provided, use such 
devotions as he shall at his discretion select 
from this book, subject to the direction ‘‘of 
theordinary.” Itis further stated that ‘‘for 
particular days and other special occasions 
for which there is no provision in the Prayer 
Book, the bishop may set forth such form 
or forms as he shall think fit, in which case 
no~e other shall be used.” 

Two points are to be noticed here: First, 
the wide discretion given to the minister, 
always “‘subject to the direction of the ordi- 
nary.” Second, the material to be used in 
compiling additional or special services. In 
the case of the priest, the selection must be 
‘from this book,” while the bishop may use 
such material ‘‘as he shall think fit ” Prac- 
tically, however, the difference may not be 
great. The material which the Prayer Book 
affords for such purposes is not inconsidera- 
ble, and no one, we suppose, doubts that in 
a liturgical sense the Bible is a part of the 
Prayer Book. A somewhat rigid interpreta- 
tion would require that the words and 
phrases employed shall be identical with 
those of the Bible and Prayer Book, and on 
this ground some bishops have prohibited 
certain services, such as are sometimes used 
at Missions, though in themselves quite 
harmless. 

In England, though there is no recogni- 
tion in the Prayer Book of any services ex- 
cept those of the book itself, an amend- 
ment to the Act of Uniformity, in which 
Convocation concurred, gives the bishops 
express power to authorize the use of extra 
offices ‘“‘taken from the Bible and Prayer 
Book.” Thisseems to be somewhat more 
restricted than our own rule; at least, there 
would appear to be a difference between 
giving the priest authority to use forms 
compiled according to his own discretion, 
“subject to the discretion of the ordinary,” 
and giving the bishop the right to author- 
ize such extra offices. In the former case, 
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it may be sufficient if the bishop does not 
see fit to interfere, but in the latter it seems 
clear that an express episcopal authoriza- 
tion is necessary. ; 

But in both instances, English and Ameri- 
can, the material of such services is the 
same, at least, when “‘the minister” is the 
compiler. They must be taken from the 
Bible and Prayer Book. We have already 
indicated that there is some difference of 
opinion, on this side of the water at least, 
as to the significance of this restriction. It. 
is interesting, therefore, to have the opin- 
ion of aman whose position at the head of 
the Anglican hierarchy, and whose reputa- 
tion for sound judgment and strong com- 
mon-sense, give his decisions on such points 
unusual weight. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in his recent address to his dioc- 
esan conference, commenting upon the re- 
quirement that extra services must be 
taken from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
said that he ‘did not hold, and did not 
think any court would hold, that the 
actual words of the Bible or Prayer Book 
must be used, but that nothing which was 
not in substance the doctrine of those books, 
and, so to speak, ran parallel to them, could 
be allowed.” 

It is important among us, as in England, 
that it should be better understood than it 
sometimes appears to be, that there is noth- 
ing ‘lawless’ in the use of services or of- 
fices not contained in the Prayer Book. It 
is not the fact of using such services which 
constitutes lawlessness, but the use of them 
in violation of the conditions and limita- 
tions expressed ia the rubric. No such 
service can be used in place of morning or 
evening prayer. Nor can it be used if the 
ordinary; i. e., the bishop, prohibits it; or 
if, the occasion being a special one, the 
bishop ‘himself shall have set forth a serv- 
ice. Lastly, the devotions of which such 
service is made up must be derived from 
the Prayer Book and Holy Scripture. If 
the3e conditions are observed there isa large 
latitude for the use of offices of all the vari- 
ous kinds which may seem needful or desir- 
able to the bishops and their clergy, to 
meet the wants or promote the usefulness 
of the Church in relation to the multitudin- 
Our aspects of a conglomerate population. 
Morning and evening prayer, the Holy 
Communion, and the other sacramental 
forms, are the unalterable elements, the 
foundation of the Church's system of wor- 
ship. None of these may be tampered with 
or laid aside. They are the constant ex- 
pression of the Church’s life, like the heart- 
beat or the action of the lungs in a human 
body. Outside of these, for training of the 
soul in devotion and instruction in Chris- 
tian ideas and holy practices, there is room 
for all the offices and services which may 
seem wise or necessary. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXIX 

PASS my summers on Little Traverse 

Bay, a spot which I who have traveled 
much, consider one of the loveliest places 
on this earth. Often as I sit on my veran- 
dah looking at the beautiful landscape, 
there comes over me a sense of the beauty 
and glory of the world and the exceeding 
goodness of God in making it so. I know 
people will say: ‘‘When there is so much 
sorrow and sadness and war, how can your 
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thoughts run that way?’ Yes, I know all 
about the dreadful things in the world, and 
how true the record is of sin and wrong and 
murder and deceit, but because a thirg is 
true, it does not follow that it is always to 
be in our thoughts and words. As much 
harm sometimes comes from an inopportune 
presenting of the true, as from stating that 
which is false. What sort of a man would 
he be who, going up to the girl beautifully 
dressed for a party, and taking her silk dress 
in his hand, should say: ‘‘Are you aware 
that all this is spun out of its own bowels by 
a disgusting little worm? Do you know 
that this dye is procured by steeping a mass 
of crawling bugs in boiling water?’ and so 
on. Would we notallery out: ‘Stop that 
natural history. It is true, but why spoil 
the girl’s pleasure. Choose a better time 
for giving such information.” I came across 
this thought in one of my vacation novels: 
“Searcely any cup is presented to any hu- 
man being to drink in which there is nota 
fly. If the fly be not too large and the drink 
be tolerably good, drink it off, and thank 
God that you have it, that it was pleasant, 
that you could drink it.” So just now let us 
not see the flies, nor the tornadoes, nor the 
wars, nor the blotches and freckles and spots 
oneverything, but let us take in the truth of 
those grand Bible words: ‘‘The earth is 
full of the goodness of the Lord,” and I have 
in mind now God’s goodness as shown in His 
ministering so abundantly to our sense of 
beauty, to our love of the graceful, and the 
harmoniously colored, and the sublime and 
the infinitely varied. Here are mountains, 
there are lakes. Here are wildernesses of 
lovely flowers, there are vast fields of tas- 
seled corn. Some may say: ‘‘But all this 
is the product of natural laws. Oceans re- 
ceded and made the grassy prairies. A 
great mountain sank, leaving only its top 
out of water, and made Mackinac Island. 
The painted canyons are just the product of 
the eating away of the rock by the river.” 
True, but did not some One make these 
natural laws? Did anybody ever see a law 
make itself? Do not laws, to well-balanced 
minds, imply lawmakers? Let us, then, get 
beyond the laws, and thank the Maker of 
them that He made them. How beautiful, 
then, God has made the world! Yes, with 
such an extravagance of beauty! Think of 
the millions of magnificent flowers that 
bloom and die, and no man ever sees them, 
Think of the glorious mountain passes, the 
lovely lakes which lay undiscovered for cen- 
turies. Think of the forests no foot has ever 
trod. 

Ob, the glory of the world! Even far 
back in the o'd Hebrew time, this forced it- 
self on the notice of men. Remember the 
Psalms: ‘‘Tne heavens declare the glory 
of God,the and firmam2nt showeth His handi- 
work. The valleys shall stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh and sing. O, 
Lord our Governor, how excellent is Thy 
Name in all the world.” 

Now that the art and skill and energy of 
man (just as much the goud gifts of God, re- 
member, as any natural products) have en- 
abled us to abridge distances and to reach 
spots so long inaccessible, how much more 
beautiful the world is than it ever could 
have been to our forefathers who evidently 
did not care for nature as wedo. Wedo 
not thank God for this power of perceiving 
beauty half as much as we ought. The 
dweller on the prairies can, for a few dol- 
lars, find himself in a few hours in the heart 
of the wildest mountains. He who lives on 
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sandy plains can, at the very slightest cost, 
lose himself gladly in the recesses of the 
deepest forests. He whose home is far in- 
land can, by a short, cheap, railway ride, 
plunge into the salt sea waves and walk by 
the ever-murmuring ocean. Why, for five 
cents, the worn-out, overheated dweller in 
some wretched tenement can be transported 
to a beautiful city park and breathe the 
fresh air by some sparkling water, as far 
from the sight of bricks and mortar as though 
he were in the very bosom of the forest 
primeval. Do you say it was done by man? 
Yes, but who put it into the heart of man to 
doit? Who gave him the brains to plan it? 
Who gave him the perseverance to carry it 
out? God alone, and thank Him for it. 
These summer days show us such a lovely, 
lovely world, and our hearts ought t? be 
brim full of gratitude for it. 
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The Spanish National Character 


HE view that regards the Spanish as a 

decadent and degenerate people is a 
most mistaken one. Granting the severest 
things that can be said of the national or- 
ganization of Spain and its dire results for a 
great part of the world, the national char- 
acter is something quite different. The val- 
iant spirit, heroic and self-sacrificing, that 
enabled Spain to turn Napoleon’s path from 
the heights of victorious renown down to- 
ward the depths of defeat, is by no means 
dead. It has, indeed, followed evil guidance 
in support of false pride, in the vain endeav- 
or to hold what by right had been forfeited. 
It has paid the cost with well-nigh half a 
million lives and with treasure that might 
have lifted the land out of its poverty. 

The intellectual power of the nation that 
gave to the world Cervantes aud the great 
dramatists still persists. In contemporary 
literature the masters of Spanish fiction 
stand the peers of their contemporaries in 
all other lands. They have made the beau- 
tiful Castilian tongue a plastic vehicle for 
modern thought, and in sagacity, humor, 
breadth of vision, sanity of temperament, 
and humane spirit they are rightful heirs to 
the mantle of Cervantes. With so large a 
proportion of their countrymen illiterate and 
penniless, their pens have had little of the 
sordid in their incentive, and their single- 
minded following of high ideals has not been 
less than that which inspired the writing of 
“Don Quixote.” 

The peasantry of Spain is marked by ad- 
mirable traits. 
ple are frugal, industrious, temperate, pa- 
tient under heavy burdens, ground down by 
a crude and extortionate fiscal system, and 
doomed to grievous toil. Once let enlight- 
enment and freedom come to them, and Spain 
will stand redeemed among nations.—Re- 
view of Reviews. 

on 
Divorce of Parish and Rector 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GARDAM 


The problem of divorce in the matter of the 
relation of rector and vestry is really one of 
the most delicate and difficult problems of all 
ecclesiastical life. The causes why divorce 
is desired are often in their beginnings so un- 
appreciable and indefinable. ‘‘The treasure 
of God is in earthen vessels.’? The priesthood 
of the Church is not committed to impeccable 
beings, but to men who in themselves and 
apart from the grace of God have all the poten- 
tialities of evil, and whom even the graceof God 
vannot endow with every charm and every 
grace of the naturalman. St. Paul's physical 
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presence, he himself admits, was unimpressive, 
“contemptible,’? and over and over again he 
seizes upon this and makes free admission of it, 
as a fact, to forestall the prejudice of his con- 
verts. The ministry may have all gifts and 
graces, qua the ministry in bulk, but no individ- 
ual minister can have them all, and the priest 
who should claim them all, or the congregation 
that should expect them all, would simply have 
a short life in a fool’s paradise. 

The calling of a rector isa most serious and 
delicate matter. Too often it isin the nature 
of anexperiment. Vestries are sometimes curi- 
ous bodies, and proceed to the task of finding 
their man moved by considerations not always 
of the highest character. In the calling of a 
rector a vestry always has an advantage over 
the priest to whom they make the proposition. 
They know more about themselves a vast deal 
than he can, and the self respecting clergyman 
never wants to ask too many questions about 
any new work to which he may be called. In 
the most perfect possible conditions attainable 
on the part of both vontraciing parties, there is 
quite ample room for the ‘‘charity that suffereth 
long and is kind.’ Given the ideal parish and 
the ideal rector, and the marriage ceremony of 
institution duly celebrated, and if there come 
not trials of faith and patience during the 
years of married life, it will be because the hu- 
man element of the ministry is not duly exer- 
cised. Neither parisn nor rector can hope to 
escape each feeling the “shortages”? of the 
other. These things belong to this ministry 
which is committed to men whose priestly gifts 
leave alarge area distinctly peccable and er- 
rant. The things that undermine the effective- 
ness and usefulness of a ministry are very often 
at first small and scarcely appreciable. A 
clergyman cannot know all the subtle under- 
currents that play around him in his parish. 
In the case of the most popular man, a good deal 
of gentle criticism is probably going on all the 
time, and this in certain ways is by no means 
harmful. On both sides there may be a certain 
play of feeling that drops into criti-ism that is 
evidence of a perfect and sound understanding. 
This is really a happy state of life, and often 
relieves the tedium and monotony of the com- 
monplace. 

But when criticism gets beyond this and 
passes into the region of open hostility, when 
a parish or vestry, oc a portion of a parish or 
vestry, set themselves to antagonize or break to 
pieces the ministry that is set for their helping 
and saving, the most efficient or capaole rector 
is in a@ very poor way. The opposition may 
have started in something said or done which 
had to be said or done. Or it may have started 
out of some momentary imprudence or temper. 
It matters not. Every sort of service then— 
preaching, praying, parish calling, administra- 
tion—comes under condemnation with the man. 
The great organization of the Church somehow 
fails to give the priest in his trials any strong 
support. The machinery of the Church seems 
to be rather against him when heis in difficulty. 
If he has never blundered before, he is very apt, 
under pressure of strong opposition, to do or say 
something he ought to have left undone or un- 
said In crises of tnis sort the ordinary priest 
discovers how intensely congregational, struct- 
urally, our Church is. The very absence of 
authority in the Church to compel parishes or 
vestries to be just, Christianly just, when diffi- 
culties arise, the want of real power to disci- 
pline parishes when they set.their back up, and 
say, *‘We will not have this man to reign over 
us,’’? opens a wide door for the greatest kind of 
injustice to be done to the priesthood, and the 
priesthood is really largely defenseless and 
helpless. Vows are forgotten, charity is for- 
gotten, justice is perverted. One hasheard of 
the devil and the deep sea. It certainly is a 
hard place to be in. 

Certain things may be accepted as axioms by 
the priesthood of the Church in its present com-- 
paratively unprotected condition: 

1. The relation between rector and parish is 
a contract, a legal contract, as well as being a 
relation ecclesiastical or spiritual. 
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2. Being a contract, it can be terminated by 
either party legally. Ifa rector may terminate 
his contract. with his vestry, a vestry may 
terminate its contract with the rector by proc- 
ess oflaw. Inother words, a contract cannot 
be of force on one side and not on the other. A 
parish with us is not a “‘liviag,” in the English 
sense, the rector’s ‘‘freehold.’’ A call toa par- 
ish is not alife presentation. 

3. In any dispute, right or wrong, between 
vestry and rector, if a vestry develops compara- 
tive unanimity, it can always beat its rector, 
and, if determined, drive him out. 

4. When conditions become so acute that a 
rector cannot continue his work in harmony 
either with his vestry or his congregation, even 
if all the rights are on the side of the rector, 
the wise priest will not fight nor strive, to the 
dividing and breaking up of his congregation, 
and to the breaking of his own heart, but will 
withdraw quietly and prayerfully, and ask the 
dear Lord to reveal to him another work and 
take him to it. 

All this is hard medicine, but as the priest- 
hood of the Church is at present constituted 
and protected on its economic side, there really 
seems no other wise ruleof procedure. A quar- 
reling parish and rector is a most unsightly 
spectacle, and the rector usually comes out with 
most scars and marks of the combat. 


SS 
The Panoply of War 
(Siboney Letter in London Chronicle) 


War is about as horrible and ghastly a thing 
as one can well imagine. It is a pity that 
the painters and the writers of fiction have al- 
ways depicted war in such glowing colors. 
There is nothing brilliant about war—there is 
nothing but dirt and nastiness to offend both the 
eyes and nose. In this campaign the medical 
corps has paid no attention to the sanitary gov- 
ernment of the various camps. Camps have 
been established anywhere without regard to 
the water supply or the healthfulness of the lo- 
cation. The rule providing that all drinking 
water must be boiled has been completely ig- 
nored; in fact, it is doubtful if a single ounce of 
water has been boiled, except in the hospitals, 
since the army set foot on Cuban soil. There 
has never yet been a latrine erected. Horses 
and mules wander at will. 

All this would be bad enough if the camp re- 
mained dry, but when rain falls every day the 
camp soon becomes a morass, and sticky, slimy 
mud is plastered over everything and every- 
body. There are no company or regimental 
cooks. Each man does his own cooking each 
man must carry his own allowance of fat pork 
and hard tack and coffee, as well as his own 
cooking utensils. It causes great waste, and 
results in the men not getting the most out of 
the food supplied them. But coming back to 
the spectacular side of war, it does -not exist. 
At least, not here. The American uniform, 
even on full-dress occasions, is distinguished for 
its absence of gold lace and severe plainness. 
In this campaign the majority of men—cficers, 
as well as privates—do not wear their blouses, 
but instead go about in their shirt sleeves, gen- 
erally dark blue flannel or black sateen. There 
is nothing to distinguish the private from the 
officer, the lieutenant from his colonel. I have 
seen an entire regiment, every man ina blue 
flannel shirt, not a badge to determine rank. 
Age is no safe guide to seniority. The gray- 
headed man may be a line captain, while the 
fresh-cheeked youngster, who, according to the 
fitness of things, should be a subaltern, is fre- 
quently some great man’s son with a political 
“pull,” and consequently a “paper”? major or 
colonel. 7 

Dirt, like death, is a great leveller. In a 
campaign when troops are constantly on the 
march, when water is scarce and camps are 
made half a mile from the nearest stream, the 
personal equation of cleanliness rapidly disap- 
pears. Everybody becomes dirty and remains 
so. It is not a matter of choice, but one of ne- 
cessity. To wash on the corner of a towel— 
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which has been overworked—which has been 
moistened from a canteen which may have to be 
carried for hours before it can be refilled, is 
prodigal recklessness. There are times when 
water is too precious to be wasted in any such 
absurd fashion as that. Hence, nearly every 
one quickly takes on his coating of dirt and re- 
tains it, and the entire army after it has been 
on the march a week, instead of the popular 
idea of an army of flashing color, becomes a 
monotone of muddy brown. 


Letters to the Editor 


“TRANSIENT RECTORSHIP” 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your editorial under the above caption is most 
timely. But it sometimes happens that the 
members of the vestry are the worst disturbers 
of the parish and cause the faithful rector 
much trouble. Below I give you acopy of a call 
issued by a vestry, omitting names, which 
shows the idea which many hold as to the posi- 
tion of a rector: 

Rev. A 

Dear Sir: At the regular meeting of our official 
board, held on —, it was decided to tender you a call 
to the parish of for one year at a salary of ——, 
and the use of the rectory. * * * Itis the sense of 
the vestry that you be asked, should any question of 
difference arise as to the manner of conducting the 
service, or in the forms of worship, as authorized in 
the Prayer Book, to conform to the wishes of your 
vestry in the matter? 

It is needless to say that the priest, to whom 
the call was addressed, refused to consider it at 
all. Just so long as vestries and parishes in- 
sist on dictating to the priest in every minute 
detail, and also as to the doctrines which he 
shall teach, the transient rectorship will con- 
tinue. WI LuiaM M. PURCE. 

Osco, Ill. 


A PROPOSED ‘‘FOR SHORT’? 
Yo the Editor af The Living Churen: 

While the Church of this land awaits as pa- 
tiently as she may the legislation that shall re- 
move her misnomer, would it not be well to give 
to the adjective ‘‘Episcopal’? a well-deserved 
rest? Let the other one have its turn; and 
when we have peither breath nor ink for Prot- 
estant Episcopal, etc., or the situation does not 
call for the full ticle as “‘known in law,” let us 
say the Protestant Church. 

Several advantages occur to my mind, besides 
that of fair play. One is that it is more dis- 
tinctive. We share with several other religious 
bodies the epithet, ‘‘Episcopal’’; Protestant be- 
longs as a legal title, I believe, only to 
U. S. ‘The Reformed Episcopals,’’ even, 
helping themselves at their departure to such 
good things as pleased them, magnanimously 
left us that! There is a Protestant religion, at 
least something so styled, and a Protestant 
Bible; there are Protestant cemeteries, and no 
end of Protestant societies that do more or less 
protesting. But weare the Protestant Church 
quite as much,certainly, as we are the Episcopal. 

Another reason for retiring, for the interim, 
the use of the epithet ‘‘Episcopal,”’ ‘‘for short,”’ 
isa graver one, touching indeed on the essen- 
tials of the Faith. A Church may or may not 
protest; it must be episcopal. But when we 
say ‘‘the Episcopal Church,’’ we imply that epis- 
copaey may or may not be an essential; we are 
perilously near being a partaker in the sin of 
schism. 

The Protestant Church then let it be ad inte- 
rim “for short.” It is better to be ridiculous 
than to be wicked. A Gale 


“STOLEN GOODS” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

You stigmatize as ‘‘a grossly unjust charge”’ 
the statement that in accepting the gift (?) of 
Hooley, the promoter, the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s, London, became the receiver of 
stolen goods. 

A philanthropic institution, conducted on 
purely humanitarian lines, not long ago, declined 
acceptance of about three-quarters of a million 
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dollars, because the money had been acquired 
by speculation in wheat. 

Task: Canaman rightly give what he has 
wrongly acquired? Is the right of the recipient 
to accept dependent in any measure on the 
right of the donor to give? Does theend, the 
purpose of the gift, justify the means of its ac- 
quisition by the giver? Was St. Paul beside 
himself when he took the ground stated and 
implied in Acts. xx: 3335? Can the Church, 
which claims divine origin, apostolic descent, 
and the possession of an inspired revelation, 
afford to take its stand on an ethical plane lower 
than that held by a modern human institution? 

You also say that “‘such a gift for such a use 
should not be associated with anything of evil 
repute.” Evil repute with whom? St. Paul— 
indeed, the whole early Church—was in evil re- 
pute with the world. Surely you cannot mean 
what your words seem to say, that if Hooley 
had only continued to promote successfully, it 
would have been all right for the Church to 
keep and use the plate as his gift, but that, 
since he has failed, it may be wiser to allow 
someone to pay for it in order to clear the Church 
from evil repute with the world. Yet if you do 
not mean this, would it not be well to correct 
the false impression that in your view there is 
no principle involved—that it is alla matter of 
expediency? Gustavus TUCKERMAN. 

[We do not see how the remark referred to 
could give such an impression. Ifit did, we are 
glad to have our correspondent correct it.—Eb. 
C3] 


ANOTHER PROPOSED NAME 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

As seems likely, the question as to changing 
the name of the Church in the United States 
will come before the next General Convention. 
This, it would seem, has been precipitated by 
the last Convention, which passed the change 
in the title to the Digest, and declares that we 
are ‘‘known in law” as the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States of America. It 
is evident, and I think Mr. Hill Burgwin has 
made a good point in the matter, that the 
Church was not ‘‘known in law’’ as the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America before this was passed, and that there- 
fore this act does not now make us “known in 
law’ as the etc., because the General Conven- 
tion has not the power to do this. To call us 
whatever name we please does not necessarily 
makeus ‘tknowninJaw’’asthatname. It seems 
quite proper, therefore, that we should have a 
name by which we are ‘known in law.”? Our 
present unlawful, unecclesiastical parentless 
name has suffered all the agonies of strife and 
oppression, being friendless and woebegone, a 
wretched, unloved, disagreeable thing, waiting 
to be buried in the rubbish of a forgotten past. 
Iam so glad that Tus Livine Cuuron has taken 
up the matter and has boldly proclaimed a 
preference for what appears to me to be the 
best, most appropriate, and intensely loyal 
name, both to the whole Church and to our na- 
tion—The American CatholicChurch. The very 
mention of that grand name sends a thrill of love 
and veneration for Church and State through 
theveins. American, yes, aslong as our country 
stands. Catholic, aye, to the end of the world. 
To call ourselves ‘‘The Church,’’ when we are 
only a part of the Church, would appear to me 
to be bordering on madness, for surely it would 
bring reproach upon us for our arrogance. Let 
it, then, be known not only “in law,’? but in 
the Prayer Book and throughout the whole 
world that we are, and of right ought to be, The 
American Catholic Church. 

Harry Hower Bocert. 

Waterford, Pa., Aug. 15, 1898. 


‘“‘PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: J] 
It has often been declared that the vaunted 
superiority of, sectarianism consists of a series 
of negatives. Presbyterianism, Wesleyanism, 
Congregationalism can hardly be said to have 
broken with the Church of England upon dis- 
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covering portions of the Christian heritage 
which were lacking in the Mother Church. 
Protests against the Anglican Church, as well 
as protests against Rome, have ever read: ‘*‘We 
don’t believe—,’” thereby not repairing the 
Christian fabric, but dismembering it. 

Would it not therefore seem, from the name, 
at least, as if the Protestant Episcopal Church 
assumed a position barely superior to the num- 
erous denominations, consisting of a creed 
of negatives, when to the title ‘‘ Episcopal’’ 
she prefixes the belittling ‘‘Protestant’”’? Her 
name should be the most comprehensive procla- 
mation of her lofty purpose, as the word ‘‘Cath- 
olic’’ denotes, and should by no means embody 
a word like ‘‘Protestant,’?’ which admits the 
strength of our adversaries’ positions. 

That our Church, instead of being a revelation 
of God’s truth, should, in her very name, assume 
before the world that one of her main purposes 
was to protest against the abuses of the Rome, 
of whom she is often said to be merely the off- 
shoot, and that this name, far from asserting 
the Church’s dignity and mission, should be an 
aggregation of inapprapriate titles, is a sacri- 
fice of her historic position. The first part is 
bad enough, as we have seen. The second tells 
the world that we have episcopi, overseers of 
the flock (in common with our various Metho- 
dist Episcopal brethren). The third tells 
where our jurisdiction lies. 

On the Protestant ground alone, we have no 
more excuse for a separate existence than any 
‘oody of professed schismatics. As well might 
the American Protective Association organize 

_ into a Church, if merely protest against Rome 
sufficed to constitute a Church. 

But no! Existing as a national Church, fully 
endowed, and so recognized, the English Church 
resisted Rome’s political tyranny over her 
rights, and Rome herself was the schismatic. 
For, presuming to cast off the whole Church of 
England by her bull of excommunication, she 
resentfully effected the estrangement, and es- 
sayed to annul the validity of our sacraments 
and orders. 

To employ the Church’s name to perpetuate 
this quarrel subjects us to the gibes of Rome on 
the one hand and schism on the other, and it is 
‘with embarrassment that we disclaim to be a 
mere Protestant sect. 

Let us have not a negative, but a positive, 
aggressive name, which shall denote the 
Church’s high calling. Take, for instance, the 
one proposed, ‘‘The Catholic Apostolic Church 
in the United States of America.’’? We repeat 
it in the Creed. The Church is Catholic, for it 
is designed to meet all exigences society and 
time may present. The Church is Apostolic, 
for it is not a man-made institution, like any 
sect, but committed to the care of Apostles sent 
forth by the Son of God. This name would 
fitly designate a Church not quiescent, nor re- 
monstrative, nor merely with the episcopal 
function, but a body divinely’ designed, and, 
therefore, complete, catholic, and with the 
apostolic missionary zeal. For the sake of 
brevity, the more concise ‘‘The American 
Church’’ may serve for a more familiar designa- 
tion. Aigu sleds 


Binghamton, N. ¥ , Aug. 12, 1898. 


FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 
I have enjoyed your issue of the 6th inst. more 
than usual. But there are two passages in it 
that I trust you will suffer me to notice: 


1. Jn your editorial on “The Old and the 
New,’ you say: Prof. Abbott ‘‘professes to 
have known nothing of God as everywhere pres- 
ent, a conception which Christian people used 
to present to the minds of their children as soon 
as they began to teach them anything at all 
about the nature of God.’’ I agree with Dr. Ab- 
bott. 

I have always objected to the statement that 
*““God is everywhere,’”’ because it makes Him 
ssubordinate to His material creations. I think 
the famous ‘“‘Tract No. XC.’ throws light on 
the manner of the Divine Presence. Butif we 
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say: “Everywhere is present to God,’’ we not 
only reserve His Personality, but the conception 
of His power over all His works, and that they 
are ever under His eye. 

As for the ‘divine immanence,”’ it may be due 
to my stupidity, but for the life of me I cannot 
distinguish between that and Pantheism, not 
even with your proviso, that His immanence is 
“above nature.’ It only seems to me a question 
of logomachy. 

In a discussion on this subject with a brother 
priest some years ago, I pointed to a tree across 
the street, and said: “If your contention is 
true, God is immanent in you and me, and in 
that tree.”’ After a pause, he answered: ‘Y-e-s.”’ 

“That’s unmitigated Pantheism under a new 
name,” I replied. And I cannot help still think- 
ing so. I am chary about your ‘‘divine imma- 
nence,’’ because I came near being ingulfed in 
pantheism—the most dangerous of philosophies 
and heresies—in my early theological career. 

The chief point in the revelation of the Incar- 
nate Son of God, the Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent, is that the true God is a Person; and 
according to Bishop King, ‘‘Personality is the 
name of the unity in which a man’s [or God’s] at- 
tributes and functions meet.’”?> To make God 
everywhere present, or “immanent in nature,”’ 
and “in and under all things,’’ is, to my mind, 
to rob Him of Personality and convert Him into 
a divine ether; a conception above which natur- 
al religions are never able to rise. 

2. The editorial paragraph on “The Old Fes- 
tival of Transfiguration,’ while beautiful and 
comforting, omits one essential feature of that 
marvelous revelation. So does the Gospel for 
the Day; a fault which I earnestly pressed more 
than once on the attention of the Committee on 
Liturgical Enrichment. My suggestions were 
rejected on the ground that many differed with 
me in my interpretation of the Scripture. 

The Gospel for Transfiguration Day begins: 
“And it came to pass about an eight days after 
these sayings——’’ What sayings? ‘I tell you 
of atruth, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they see the king- 
dom of God.” St. Luke ix: 27. ‘Verily, I say 
unto you, there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of 
Man coming in His kingdom.”’ St. Matt. xvi: 28. 


‘And He said unto them. Verily I say unto you, ' 


there be some of them that stand here which 
shall not taste of death till they have seen the 
kingdom of God come with power,” St. Mark 
ixosadl 

The fulfillment of that saying, or promise of a 
revelation, six, or about eight days after, was 
the Transfiguration of the human body of our 
Lord. It is a revelation of the fons et origo of 
the Catholic Church. That is, that the human 
body of the Incarnate Son is the Source of the 
mystic flow of supernatural life into the per- 
sonalities of men, specially of them that have 
been baptized; as the body of the first Adam is 
the springhead of all natural and unregenerate 
humanity. We inherit our natural life from 
the first Adam by generation; we are made 
possessors of the spiritual life and new human- 
ity of the Second Adam, by re-generation, the 
effect of Holy Baptism, in which we are “‘born 
again’’ (St. John iii: 5). Hence the use of that 
word regeneration by our Lord, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Catholic from the beginning, as 
expressive of the effect of Holy Baptism. 

Corresponding to the reproduction of natural 
humanity by generation, there is a something 
parallel to it in the spiritual life, which the 
Holy Ghost calls re-generation. But the Gospel 
for Transfiguration Day, beginning with St. 
Luke ix: 28, instead of 27, obscures this wonder- 
ful revelation. 

T trust I have made myself clear. 

P. G. Ropert. 
St. Louis, Aug. 16, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


Bishop Brown's address until the meeting of the 
General Convention will be Galion, Ohio. After the 
convention, No. 1609 Arch st., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Rev. Dr. F. A. D. Launt, of Philadelphia, is 
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spending the month of August at his cottage, Wild- 
wood Beach, N. J. 


The Rev. Dr. Quinn, rector of St. Thomas’ church, 
Somerville, Mass.; was elected a Fellow of the ‘‘Incor- 
porated Society of Science, Letters, and Art, of Lon- 
don (Eng.),Ltd.,”’'at the recent meeting of the society. 


The Rev. S. F. W. Symonds, rector of the Advent, 
Kennett Square, Pa., will pass the months of Septem- 
ber and October, at York Harbor, Me,and Halifax,N.S. 


The address of the Rev. H. C Shaw is changed 
from Lehigh, I. T., to Oklahoma City, O. T., box 650. 


The Rey. W. L. Githens, of Beaufort, S.C., is spend- 
ing the months of August and September in Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 

Died 

OERTEL —Entered into Paradise, from his home, in 
New York city, July 8, 1898, the Rev. George Freder- 
ick Oertel, M. D., aged 73 years. He lived a noble, un- 
selfish life. As priest and medical doctor, he had 
Christ's poor always with him. 

He rests from his labors. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

N. B.—The fiscal year will end August 3lst. The 
treasurer’s books will be kept open until September 
6th, to allow mail time for ail remittances Fifty 
thousand is required during the month of August to 
enable the society to close its accounts without debt, 
Liberal contributions are earnestly solicited. 


CHURCH work among deaf-mutes in Springfield 
and trans-Mississippi dioceses generally necessitates 
an appeal for Ephphatha Sunday, Twelfth Trinity of- 
ferings for expenses. The REY. Jas. H. CLOUD, mis- 
sionary, 1841 Madison st., St. Louis, Mo. 


» Church and Parish 


WANTED.-—Experienced teacher desires situation 
to teach small children, or position of companion, 
References. Bishops of Virginia, Gen. Custis Lee. 
Address Miss W., Rocky Mount, Va. 


LADy desires position in Chicago to teach for home. 
Music, French, art. Bishop’s references. Box 46, 
Brighton, Ill. 


A PRIEST, active, energetic, accounted good reader 
and preacher, on his vacation, offers his services dur- 
ing August and first Sunday in September to any par- 
ish in or near Chicago. Remuneration nominal. Ad 
dress Lock Box 376, Oakfield, N. Y. 


WANTED.—In a small parish of Central Illinois, a 
priest, a moderate ritualist, who having some means 
of his own can accept the small stipend which is all 
thatis within reach at present. A pleasant church 
and regular congregation, Address B., care of LIv- 
ING CHURCH. 


FULL GRADUATE desires position. Has studied in 
New York and Paris. Traveled much abroad. Speaks 
French. Teaches Latin, usual English branches, 
French and literature specialties. Beginners in 
music Two years’ experience. Address J. W. G., 
office LIVING CHURCH. 


THE Woman's Auxiliary, diocese of Marquette, 
wishes cancelled stamps, postage or revenue, foreign 
or domestic. The domestic stamps should be any de- 
nomination except ones and twos. They can be sorted 
and sold for the benefit of missions to regular collect- 
ors and dealers. Hawaiian, Porto Rico, and Cuban 
stamps especially desired. Address MIss NINA 
STONE, Marquette, Mich. 


“THE LEFFINGWELL RECORD” is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. It is a handsome book. and 
compares favorably with the best works of its kind. 
It contains genealogical records of about 3,000 de- 
scendants of Lieut. Thomas Leffingwell. The editor 
of THE LIVING CHURCH who has been associated with 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell in bringing out this book, has 
a few copies for sale. Price- $10 a copy. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, August, 1898 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. White. (Green at Evensong). 
7 


. 9th.Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
14. 10th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Rea. 
28. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Out of the Trees 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Out of the trees in the sweet summer time, 
Out of the trees 


When sunset hour is past, and Vespers chime 
In the soft evening breeze, 

Out of the century oaks that shade the lawn, 

Faces a moment beam, the next are gone. 


Is it a dream that magic fancy paints? 
A waking dream— 


A happy thought of angels fair and saints, 
Who are not—only se: m 

Among the tangled branches of the trees, 
And come and go with every passing breeze? 


How can we know aught that is infinite? 
How can we know, 

So poor : nd weak and dim is mortal sight? 
Why should it not be so, 


That those, who longing look, may sometimes trace 
In God’s grand works the likeness of His face? 


London, Ohio. 
ain 

N his declining years Bismarck showed a 

firm faith in Christianity. He faced 
death with calmness and fortitude. During 
the Franco-German war, indeed, he wrote: 

“Tf I were not Christian I would not con- 
tinue to serve the king another hour. Why 
should I incessantly worry myself and labor 
in this world, exposing myself to embarrass- 
ments, annoyances, and evil treatment, if I 
did not feel bound to do my duty on behalf 
of God? Did I not believe in a divine ordi- 
nance which has destined this German na- 
tion to become good and great, I had never 
taken to the diplomatic trade, or, having 
done so, I would long since have given it up. 
I know not whence I derive my sense of 
duty if not from God. Orders and titles have 
no charm for me. I firmly believe in a life 
after death. Deprive me of His faith and 
you rob me of my fatherland. Were I nota 
staunch Christian, did I not stand upon the 
miraculous basis of religion, you would 
never have possessed a federal chancellor 
in my person.” 

Ro Bee 
OMMODORE JOHN W. PHILIP, until 
lately in command of the battleship 
Texas, is one of the heroes of the late war,and 
one whose name, mentioned at any public 
meeting, is always greeted with cheers. 

Just after the famous engagement off 
Santiago de Cuba, Captain Philip called all 
hands to the quarter-deck, and, with bared 
head, thanked God for the almost bloodless 
victory. 

There was a moment or two of absolute 
silence, and then the overwrought feelings 
of the ship’s company relieved themselves 
in three hearty cheers for their beloved 
commander. 

Commodore Philip, after the battle, re- 
ceived his well merited promotion, and 
there are indications that he may succeed 
Rear-Admiral Kirkland, as commandant 
of the Mare Island navy yard. It is be- 
lieved among naval officers that Commodore 
Philip would be pleased with this position, 
having passed a great part of his life on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Captain Sigsbee who formerly command- 
ed the Maine, is named as successor of 
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Commodore Philip. This is regarded as par- 
ticularly fitting, as the Maine and Texas 
were sister ships and the first battleships of 
the new American navy, both having been 
provided for by Congress in ths same ap- 
propriation bill. Both vessels were con- 
structed by the government, in accordance 
with government plans and under the super- 
vision of naval officers; the Maine at the 
New York navy yard, and the Texas at the 
Norfolk navy yard. For years the Texas was 
looked upon as the most unfortunate vessel 
in the navy. Her fine work in Cuban waters, 
however, has dispelled this feeling. 

Commodore ' Philip is something more 
than a fighter; some years ago he was 
chosen from a score of officers as the one best 
fitted to command the Woodruff scientific 
expedition on a voyage around the world. 

aes ele 

HE Bishop of Salisbury has issued two 
letters, one to the clergy of the diocese, 
and one to the laity, in reference to the 
present feeling of ‘disquiet as to innova- 
tions in the form of accessories of public 
worship in the Church of England.” The 
letters occupy seventy-five octavo pages in 
pamphlet form, and the general title is 
Considerations on Public Worship and on the 
‘‘“Ministry of Penitence.” At considerable 
length the Bishop lays down the principles 
which should guide the clergy in conduct- 
ing the service generally. He discounte- 
nances the tendency to gabble or mumble, 
to read mysteriously or affectedly, or to 
read almost ina whisper. ‘‘In public wor- 
ship be simple, without an irritating variety 
of gesture and an artificial obtrusiveness of 
prostration and genuflection.” There is a 
brief reference at the close to public 
prayers touching the faithful departed, and 
the Bishop expresses himself willing to give 
wider sanction to such forms as are already 
in use in the cathedral church or elsewhere 
by his authority, but he cannot go beyond 

the standard set by the Prayer Book. 

BS ae 
HEREVER there are a great quantity 
of clerical dignitaries gathered to- 
gether there are sure to be some good 
stories going round: the only thing that can 
be found against them is that they are a 
little apt to be ‘‘chestnuts.” The following 
one, however, I believe to be fairly modern, 
if not quite the very latest. The Bishop of 
—never mind where—being a new comer, 
and somewhat troubled with a neglected 
diocese, thought to inspire his clergy to 
take occasional services during the week by 
periodically visiting the out-of-the-way par- 
ishes and taking one himself. 

On one of these occasions, having formed 
quite a good congregation, and having been 
moved to much eloquence in his sermon, he 
felt a little not unnatural desire to know if he 
had made any impression on the usually 
unimpressionable yokels, and put some 
leading questions to the old clerk, who was 
helping him to unrobe inthe vestry. ‘‘Well, 
I hope they’ve been pleased with yer,”’ 
said the old man, patronizingly, ‘‘and I’m 
sure we tuk it werry kind 0’ yer worship to 
come down and preach to us; but, yer 
knaw, a worsser one would ha’ done for the 
likes 0’ we, if so be”’ (he added with becom- 
ing humility) ‘fone could have bin found.” 

ge 

N the August number of the Church Ec- 

lectic is a valuable article by the Bishop 
of Albany on the ‘‘Canonon Marriage,” and 
in the same magazine is printed the recent 
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declaration of the Upper House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury on the remarriage 
of divorced persons, with the comments of 
some of the most influential English Church 
newspapers. To these is added a strong 
editorial on ‘‘The Question of Divorce.” 
We commend these articles to the careful 
attention of the members of the next Gen- 
eral Convention. It is probable that this 
subjecs will oceupy a considerable place in 
the discussions of that body, and it is cer- 
tain that nothing which is likely to come 
before it can be of more crucial importance. 
The question at stake is no less than this: 
Shall this Church stand for the highest 
ideal of moral purity, without condition or 
compromise, or shall it assume a hesitating 
and doubtful attitude, and, while condemn- 
ing, in general terms, the general tendency 
to laxity, draw back from enacting such a 
law as shall go to the rootof the evil? We 
do not hesitate to say that the existence of 
the Church as an effective moral force in 
the community depends very largely upon 
the course which she adopts in this matter. 
A positive, strict, ‘‘rigorous’” law, by which 
everybody can understand that divorced 
people, no matter what reasons they allege, 
cannot be remarried in the Episcopal 
Church, will, no doubt, produce an abund- 
ance of scornful criticism and obloquy; but 
in the end it will inspire respect. Such ac- 
tion on the part of this Church would be- 
hailed by many who are not of her as the 
most hopeful sign which has yet appeared 
of possible reform in a direction where just. 
now moral decay is most alarming. 
a Ye 

WORD to our many younger clergy, and 

a word which I utter with some pain, and 
after much of experience. Why are so 
many of them such wretched readers of the 
Church services? Why so many blunders 
in reading—miserab'e mispronunciations, 
slovenly carelessness which is inexcusable? 
Why so little of quick recollection and 
graceful devoutness in the rendering of the 
offices—especially in those places where the 
offices are said daily, and in public, as they 
should everywhere be said? I grow impa- 
tient equally over the railroad speed of some 
in reading the offices—as though each time 
they were in a woeful hurry to catch the 
next train, and must run for it. And equal- 
ly impatient over the inarticulate sing-songe 
twang of others, a foolish mannerism which 
is indefensible. Let the offices be publicly 
read always to the edification of the wor- 
shipers, even if it be but the one or two 
gathered together in the plain week-day 
offices. Let them not be so read as to dis- 
tract the worshiper, and sometimes drive 
him away! We say this because we ought 
to say it, and we say it with no smallsense of 
chagrin, and even shame.— Bishop Nicholson. 
Annual Address, 1897. 


School Readers * 


«¢ TO improve youth is the art of reading: 

to meliorate their language and senti- 
ments; and to inculcate some of the most 
important lessons of piety and virtue.” Such 
are the objects of a reading book, as happily 
set forth in the old English reader of our 
childhood. Unfortunately these objects 
seem to have been lost sight of in modern 
compilations for the class room, with their 


* A Reading Book of English Classics for Young 
Pupils—Selections from the Standard Literature of 
England and America. By C. W. Leffingwell, D D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 
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scrap-book trifles and fugitive pieces. If 
pupils are toimprove in the art of reading, 
they must have ideas to read as well as 
words—ideas perspicuously put by the skill 
of master workmen in the mechanics of sen- 
tence building; if ‘language and sentiments 
are to be meliorated,’’ and “‘principles of 
piety and virtue inculcated,” the youthful 
mind must be brought in contact with the 
noble thoughts that find noble expression in 
the masterpieces of our glorious mother 
tongue. . 

The introduction to treasures of thought, 
beauties of language, and ideals of charac- 
ter, so richly abounding in the works of our 
standard authors, should not be postponed 
until such time as the pupil ‘‘takes up’’ 
English literature. His speech should be 
forming on good models, and he should be 
learning to draw judiciously from the treas- 
ure house which he, ‘‘the heir of all the 
ages,” may rightly claim as hisown—a never 

. failing source of delight and of intellectual 
activity. 

These things the earnest teacher realizes, 
and resolves to encourage good reading 
among his pupils. Buthe finds real litera- 
ture forestalled by trash. The boy is de- 
voted to dime novels. His sister turns her 
pretty little nose up at the mention of the 
Arabian Nights. A generation is arising 
that know not how it was in the golden 
prime of good Haroun al Raschid; that have 
never made the voyages to Laputa and 
Brobdingnag; that have not journeyed 
under the escort of Great Heart, and falien 
in love with Mercy before they knew that 
those delightful personages were allegori- 
‘eal. Little or nothing, it is to be feared, 
are they learning of the goodly company 
whom the old story tellers have made im- 
mortal, and whose names and deeds so inter- 
penetrate literature that he who knows 
them not must be a constant loser through 
his lack of power to comprehend the allu- 
sions of later writers. 

Our young folks read too much for mere 
amusement, a habit the legitimate result of 
which is intellectual inanity. Of the utmost 
importance then is it, that the class reading 
book should give them the food from which 
healthy minds are built up. They who have 
once acquired a taste for such mental diet 
will not be content to feed on husks or on 
the syllabubs of ‘‘light’’ literature. - 


= Ge 


Book Reviews and Notices 

Birds of Village and Field. A Bird Book for 
Beginners. By Florence A. Merriam. Illustrated. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 82. 

Familiar Life in Field and Forest. The Ani- 
mals, Birds, Frogs. andSalamanders. By F. 
Schuyler Mathews. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 

The Freedom of the Fields. By Charles C. Ab- 
bott. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

With Feet Pressed tothe Earth. By Charles M. 
Skinner. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

If we had been looking for a list of books for 
summer reading we could scarcely have found a 
better collection than the above, which have 
found their way to the Editor’s Table during the 
season. For the mind which seeks enrichment 
with relaxation, such books are to be commend- 
ed; and surely, such are the minds which use 
vacation to the best advantage. Mere inanity 
is not rest or recreation, unless it might be to 
one very much enfeebled in body or mind. If we 
would get ‘‘close to nature,’’ with any degree of 
helpfulness and satisfaction, we must under- 
stand nature and the varied language which she 
speaks. She is a friend who improves on ac- 
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quaintance, but one of which we tire unless we 
know her inner life and are able to see and hear 
all the wonderful things she has to show us and 
say to us. The naturalist, the artist, and the 
poet may help us; in fact, we must seek their 
help, if we would enjoy to the full the beauty 
and goodness of the world around us. Who 
would suspect, or, unaided, discover, “in a 
shrubby back-yard in Chicago,” fifty-seven 
species of birdsin asingle year! This is the 
record which the author of ‘Birds of Village 
and Field’’ assures us has been made. Her book 
is intended ‘‘for beginners,’ as most of us are, 
in bird lore; she tells us where to find birds 


and how to know them, and name them, and: 


help us to enjoy them. 

“‘Pamiliar Life in Field and Forest” has a 
wider scope, abounding in attractive studies of 
the free wild life of our country places. The 
sautbor seems to have the power of charming 
the timid creatures that fly from man, affright- 
ed by a footfall; and Mr. Lyman Underwood, 
who supplies many of the illustrations, has done 
some wonderful work iu his ‘photographs from 
nature.’ Mr. Mathews has a genuine love for 
animals and a respect for their rights. He be- 
lieves in ‘‘a conscience void of offense to the 
animal world.’? He thinks thut we might let 
even snakes live. if they do not interfere with 
us, and he thinks the skunk a very interesting 
animal. 5 

Jn the author of ‘ The Freedom of the Fields” 
we recognize an old friend, with whom we have 
rambled in bird-land and tree top, and with 
whom we are glad, this summer day, to wander 
afield. He is not so much concerned about nat- 
uralistic anatomy, as about the spirit and life 
of the nature which he interprets for us. The 
spirit of the work is indicated in the titles of 
thechapters: ¢. g., ‘An April Day Dream,” ‘*The 
Changeful Skies,” ‘‘Tne Witchery of Winter,”’ 
‘“‘Company and Solitude.’? Someofthe chapters 
have no immediate relation to the ‘‘fields,” as, 
for instance, ‘‘(verdoing the Past,’’? but we are 
content to rest now and then by the wayside 
and listen to Mr. Abbott’s epilogues. While we 
always like his discourse, it is so full of wit and 
wisdom, we sometimes want to answer back! 

“With Feet Pressed to Earth” is a record of 
rambles and reflections just suited to a summer 
holiday. Myr. Skinner isa journalist, a prac- 
ticed and graceful writer; he is a practical man, 
a delightful vagabond, abounding in gossip and 
good sense, witha chatty and colloquial style 
that puts one quite at ease and inspires a feel- 
ing of good fellowship on short acquaintance. 
One cannot do better than put this pretty vol- 
ume in his satchel when he starts out to drive 
dull care away, 

“On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margent of the sea.”’ 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company. Price, #2. 

A pew book by Mrs. Humphrey Ward is not 
just one more addition to the ‘Seaside Library”’ 
—it is a literary event, and while Mrs. Ward is 
not always equal, and will find it hard even to 
surpass her exquisite cameo. ‘‘The Story of 
Bessie Costrell,’? yet the book before us is a 
wonderful study of character. The story is 
simple: A girl with a weak, Roman Catholic 
step-mother and a strong, willful father has in- 
herited from him his infidel views,without any 
idea at all of the grounds on which they rested. 
She is thrown into a strict Roman Catholic 
household, and in the company of a noble and 
good man, a nature far superior to her own, for 
this girl does not inspire the reader with admi- 
ration, only with pity. This man is struggling 
to lead the higher spiritual life. He falls in 
love with the girl, and after a tremendous 
struggle between what he thinks his duty of 
entire self-sacrifice to the Church and his hu- 
man desires, the latter triumphs, and he offers 
himself to the girl who reciprocates his love, 
but loathes his religion. Very soon her own 
common-sense tells her that no happiness can 
come of aunion which will be simply one of 
body, with a great barrier of soul, and she re- 
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nounces him and goes away. Her step-mother 
who is the man’s sister and lives with him, is 
at the point of death, and the girl is forced to 
go back to his home to care for her rela- 
tive. She finds, on seeing him again, that 
she cannot live without him, and she resolves 
to become a Romanist, unquestioningly, without 
any belief, just to be his wife. This, of course, 
overjoys him, but the very next day, by the 
coffin of her dead mother, she realizes how false 
and hypocritical such a course will be, and crazed 
by her terrible soul conflict, to which her na- 
ture is not equal, she drowns herself, and he 
follows the hent of his life and becomes a Jesuit. 
There is a suo-story runniog through the book, 
which is humorous and interesting. There are 
many quotable passages. We give but one: 
“The Catholic’ (and by this word Mrs. Ward 
salways means Romanist) ‘‘who is in love with 
his Church cannot let himself realize what 
the Rome of the Renaissance meant. Turn your 
back on all the Protestant crew, even on Eras- 
mus. Askonly the Catholic witnesses who were 
at the fountain-head, who saw the truth face 
to face, and then ponder a little what it was 
that really happened in those forty-five years of 
Elizabeth. If it had not been for some pro- 
found movement of national life, some irresist- 
ible revolt of the common intelligence, the com- 
mou conscience, does any one suppose that the 
whims and violences of any trumpery king could 
have broken the links with Rome?”’ This a line 
of thought too oftenneglected. Henry VIII.was 
a mere incident in an inevitable change. 


Studies of Good and Evil. By Joseph Royce. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Royce writes from the standpoint of a 
philosophical idealist, and with the purpose of 
applying his fundamental convictions to some 
concrete and practical problems of everyday 
life and theory. These twelve papers are pub- 
lished under the common title of “Studies of 
Good and Evil,’’ because they more or less inti- 
mately contribute to the comprehension of the 
ethical aspects of the universe. They also 
touch on various issues of technical philosoph- 
icalimport. Four of the essays are concerned 
with literary and philosophical criticism; one 
discusses the effect of the knowledge of good and 
evil upon the individual character, five deal 
with metaphysical and psychological problems 
connected with the nature and relationships of 
our human type of consciousness. One is a his- 
torical study of conflict of good and evilinfiuences 
in early California life. A large number of in- 
teresting problems are raised and discussed in 
these papers, but we will not attempt to do more 
than name a few of their titles, since to criticise 
the theories and issues raised would carry us too 
far into philosophical fields. The following are 
some of the titles: **The Problem of Job,” ‘‘The 
Case of John Bunyan,” ‘‘Tennyson and Pessim- 
ism,” ‘Implications of Self consciousness,” 
‘Anomalies of Self consciousness,”’ ‘Originality 
and Consciousness,” ‘‘Meister’s Eckhart,”’ ‘‘Jean 
Marie Guyon.”’ While we have found muchto dis- 
sent from in this book,we have also found much 
of genuine interest and instruction, and gladly 
call the reader's attention to these strong and 
vigorous essays of Prof. Royce. 


The Decoration of Houses. By Edith Wharton 
and Ozden Codman, Jr. New York: Charles Scrib- ' 


ners Sons. Price, $4. 

This beautiful volume is worthy of being en- 
titled, ‘“fhe Decoration of Palaces,’’ and that is 
the idea that one gets of it on first looking over 
its more than half a hundred full-page illustra- 
tions. One finds, however, even before getting 
beyond the Introduction, that the authors’ aim 
is to meet general needs on general principles, 
and that the lack of accord between the argu- 
ments of the work and the illustrations is only 
apparent. ‘‘To point out that simplicity is at 
home even in palaces is perhaps not the least 
service that may be rendered to the modern 
decorator.”» The general principle applies to 
the cottage and the chapel as well as to the 
mansion and the cathedral; viz., ‘‘decoration is 
interior architecture.’’ Thisis simplicity itself, 
yet it must be applied with judgment. ‘‘A house 
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or a room must be planned as it is because it 
could not, in reason, be otherwise; must be 
decorated as it is, because no other decoration 
would harmonize as well with the plan.” Of 
how many pretentious establishments in our 
land and day can this be said? As a rule, deco- 
ration is an after-thought, and its ambition 
seems to be to obliterate the architectural fea- 
tures, in harmony with which it ought to work. 
Superficial ornamentation is the end and aim. 
The modern upholsterer is the undertaker of 
decorative art as applied to domestic purposes. 
The author elaborates and applies the princi- 
ples of ‘Shouse decoration as a branch of archi- 
tecture”? in a style that is easily followed, in 
short lessons that are easily learned. A study 
of the work would save house-builders and ren- 
ovators from wasting money on worthless 
makeshifts, and enable them to secure real ar- 
tistic results with the least expenditure. The 
titles of a few chapters will suggest the scope 
of the book, as for example: ‘Walls,’ 
‘‘Doors,”? ‘*Windows,”’ ‘‘Fireplaces,’’ ‘‘Ceilings 
and Floors,” ‘‘Hall and Stairs,’ and the various 
special rooms of a high-class residence. There 
is a chapter on ‘“‘The School Room and the 
Nursery,’’ and one on ‘‘Bric-a-Brac.’’ If we were 
writing on the latter subject, the chapter would 
consist of two words—have none! 


W.E. Gladstone. By Walter Jerrold. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75c. 

Mr. Jerrold’s aim is to present within a very 
moderate compass and in broad outline, the 
noble life and effort of ‘‘England’s Great Com- 
moner.’? In the main,we think this sketch well 
done, and the picture of Mr. Gladstone as the 
great statesman and patriot, as a great Church- 
man and devoted Christian man, as a great and 
lifelong student, is full of interest, and very at- 
tractive. The very moderate price of this vol- 
ume places it within reach of the many,to whom 
the larger biographies already published, or to 
be published, are inaccessible. We welcome this 
among the increasing number of books which 
tell the story of a highly useful, righteous, and 
goodly life. The note on page 77, which attrib- 
utes the founding of Keble College, Oxford, to 
the writer of the ‘‘Christian Year,’’ is an error. 
Keble College was built by subscription, and 
erected in memory of John Keble, several years 
-subsequent to his decease. 

Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education. 
By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1. 

Bishop Spalding has written so much and so 
well on topics related to education, that no as- 
surance is needed as to the value of anything in 
this line that comes from his pen. The book is 
full of quotable passages, sentences abounding 
in wisdom and revealing the riches of a rever- 
ent and loving heart. The tone of it, from be- 
ginning to end, as of other works by the same 
gifted author, is elevating and inspiring. Teach- 
ers and preachers, and all sorts and conditions 
of men and women who are seeking the higher 
levels of thought and life, would do well to read 
these ‘theories,’ which are founded on the 
eternal truths of God. 


Tue re-issue of “‘Sadler’s Commentary”’ (Geo. 
Bell & Sons, London) has been carried forward 
in this country by Messrs. James Pott & Co. 
through the four volumes of the Gospels, at the 
moderate cost of $1.50 a volume. This standard 
work on the New Testament was first published 
in 1882, revised in 1885, and has run through 
several editions. In it the Churchman is as- 
sured of the best fruits of scholarship and the 
interpretation of a writer who does not ignore 
Catholic tradition and the Catholic Faith. 
There is probably nothing better or more reli- 
able in all the range of Biblical literature. The 
entire series will doubtless be forthcoming soon. 


Somer months ago we had the pleasure to an- 
nounce the proposed publication of ‘‘A Con- 
cordance to the Book of Common Prayer,” by 
the Rev. J. Courtney Jones (Geo. W. Jacobs & 
Co, Philadelphia). The book has been com- 
pleted and in use for some weeks now, and has 
met with a favorable reception. While there is 
something to be desired in the way of typo- 
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graphical appearance, the work seems to have 
been done with commendable accuracy, and 
there can be no question as to its great value. 
In addition to the full concordance, there isa 
Table of Passages from Holy Scripture, and 
a Topical Index of the Collects. The price is 
$1.75. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Universalist Leader 

CHRISTIAN Scrence ILLusion.—The hopeless 
puzzle of Christian Science is, that while deny- 
ing the reality of matter and arresting that dis- 
ease that does not exist, it recommends itself to 
mankind—especially to womankind—as a new 
method of overcoming the effects of matter and 
of extirpating disease. If there is no matter 
and no disease, the achievements on which 
Christian Science mounts itself are as illusory 
as the rest of the phenomena. Mrs. Eddy never 
wearies of telling us that our ‘‘corporal senses’’ 
are the sources of error. They delude, deceive, 
cheat us, continually. Hence our salvation is in 
forsaking our senses and our ‘‘mortal mind.” 
But a witness thus discredited and driven out 
of court should not be brought in the next mo- 
ment and asked to tell what miracles its exor- 
cism has wrought. There is an amusing irony 
here. It is as if Satan, after having been 
proved to be the father of lies and then shown 
to be an utter myth, should beintroduced as the 
chief witness in support of the veracity and 
worth of his accusers. 

The Ou'look 

PrRacTICAL RELIGION.—Doubtless the tendency 
once was towards a religion almost wholly un- 
practical; but doubtless in our time there is a 
tendency towards a religion almost exclusively 
temporal and earthy. Religion is more than 
ethical culture. It has more to give than bet- 
ter clothes, better food, better sanitary condi- 
tions, better bodies; it has need, therefore, of 
other instruments than sewing schools, soup 
houses, and gymnasiums. It has more to teach 
than how to deal honestly with one’s fellows, 
serve honestly one’s State,and act considerately 
towards one’s nearest neighbor. It has need, 
therefore, of other instruments than ethical 
lectures and civic reform clubs. These modern 
instruments are quite legitimate, and even, in 
localities, necessary. But this is not the whole 
mission and message of the Church, nor yet its 
most important ministry. Whatever may be 
one’s view of priesthood, it is certain that no 
Church will long retain its power in the com- 
munity which does not believe that ‘‘Almighty 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ .. . 
hath given power and commandment to his min- 
isters to declare and pronounce to his people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins.’’ 

The Church Times 

CouRTESY TO THE CONQUERED.—On Sunday last 
the Spanish flag was hauled down at Santiago, 
and the Star-spangled Banner was unfurled. 
The manner in which the ceremony of surren- 
dering the city was carried out reflected the 
greatest credit upon the American general in 
command. Everything was done which a chivy- 
alrous conqueror could do to lessen the pain of 
humiliation for the vanquished. The Archbish- 
op of Santiago, on being introduced to General 
Shafter, expressed his pleasure that further 
bloodshed would be prevented, and his hope that 
peace might be established between the two 
nations ‘‘on terms as honorable as was the ca- 
pitulation.’’ The Spanish general and his staff 
showed a like courtesy toward their victorious 
enemy. A curious stateof things, however, has 
sprung up in regard to the relations between 
the United States forces and the Cuban troops 
under General Garcia. The latter appear to 
have looked upon the moment of the evacuation 
of Santiago as their opportunity for plundering 
the city. In this hope they have been disap- 
pointed by General Shafter who refuses to ad- 
mit eitber Cuban or American soldiers within 
the walls. President McKinley’s instructions 
efor the government of the conquered province 
declare that it is the intention of the United 
States to govern in the interests of all the citi- 
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zens of Cuba, and to do the utmost to maintain 
law and order. The occupation is referred to as 
temporary only, but it looks as though circum- 
stances were shaping themselves so that the oc- 
cupation will have to be indefinitely prolonged. 


Christian Advocate 


SELF-DENIAL, SELF-SURRENDER.—The essence 
of self-denial consists in giving up one’s own 
will to the known will of God. All those who 
have tried it know that this is far from being 
an easy task. Yet it is one that cannot be 
shirked or evaded without the forfeiture of the 
kingdomof God. There is an unexhausted sig- 
nificance in the words of our Lord: ‘If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.’’ The prime 
condition of discipleship is that we should be 
willing to surrender even the dearest desires 
of our hearts if they are found to stand between 
us and obedience to the divine commands. Nor 
is this merely an initial obligation to be dis- 
charged once for all, and got rid of. On the con- 
trary, it is a comprehensive law that covers the 
whole life from the beginning of conscious ac- 
countability up to the very close of the proba- 
tionary career. St. Paul touched the truth at 
its very core when he said: “I die daily.”? As 
new occasions arise, the original act of self- 
surrender must be performed afresh. The her- 
oism of yesterday will not suffice forto-day. At 
every stage of our pilgrimage God summons us 
to display our fealty in some signal way. 


Chicago Times-Herald 
Dewey: First anp Last.—It is an interesting 
fact that hostilities in a war for the emancipa- 
tion of people on an island tributary to the 
American coast, should have been begun and 


ended on the other side of the world. Equally 


interesting is the further fact that the hero of 
the first battle should be the hero of the last 
battle in that war. 

When President McKinley rung up the cur- 
tain for the performance of the real drama 
known as the Hispano-American war, Rear-Ad- 
miral (then Commodore) George Dewey made a 
quick entrance upon the stage, in the role of 
hero. 

As the scenes progressed, other heroes ap- 
peared and won generous applause, but the in- 
terest of spectators and auditors centred upon 
Dewey, the towering and overshadowing hero 
of the cast. 

The last battle of the war, which resulted in 
the surrender of the city of Manila, was con- 
ducted so humanely, that the fire of the Ameri- 
can ships was confined entirely to fortifications 
and intrenchments. The lives and property of 
the people within the city were not once put in 
jeopardy. 7 

It is but added testimony of the greatness of 
Admiral Dewey, the first and last victor of 
“the late war.” 

Lutheran World 


PurRiTAN REMINISCENCES.—The question as to 
what is sometimes called “the enrichment of 
worship”’ is now being much discussed in non- 
liturgical Churches. The reaction against a 
sacramental ritualism went to great extremes, 
and swept away the decencies of public worship. 
For a long time in Puritan New England even 
the reading of the Scriptures was under the 
ban, and was denounced as a “‘rag of popery.” 
In the diary of the Rev. Stephen Williams, of 
Long Meadow, Mass., under date of March 
30th, 1755, he writes: ‘I began this day to read 
the Scriptures in the congregation. I wish and 
pray it may be serviceable and a means to pro- 
mote Scripture knowledge among us.” His 
biographer, however, adds that, “This was an 
innovation which the Rev. Stephen Williams 
had some difficulty in sustaining.’’ It is a cu- 
rious fact that in their rebellion against the 
sacerdotal principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of the system with which they had broken, 
these stern reformers and radicals gave to their 
minister under another form a priestly charac- 
ter. The worship of Almighty God was almost 
wholly committed to himand transacted by him 
for the people. Hestood between them and God 
as the sole ofticient. 
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The household 


The Supreme Figure 


DMIRAL DEWEY’S long vigil is prac- 

tically done. For nearly three months 
he guarded his conquest from his flagship 
against the avowed enemies of his country 
on one side, against jealous and unfriendly 
Germany on the other, and against Aguin- 
aldo and his army, onthe third. Now Gen. 
Merritt, with 11,000 men, is at Cavite, and 
the spell under which the Rear-Admiral 
has held conflicting forces in awe has done 
its work. We can better appreciate that 
spell now, and better see how unique a work 
the Admiral has done for his country. 
Through all the naval campaign in the At- 
lantic, and even in the brilliant fighting off 
Santiago, no naval reputation has supplant- 
’ ed Admiral Dewey’s. Of course there has 
been no one commander to whom alone the 
fame of the naval operations in the Atlantic 
obviously belongs as the fame of Manila be- 
longs to Dewey. But it becomes evident 
only now that Dewey’s work only began 
with the destruction of the Spanish fleet. 


When the last Spanish ship settled into 
the mud of Manila harbor, the Philippines 
were still Spanish soil. Any European gov- 
ernment would have recognized them as 
Spanish under international law. Without 
an army on shore to take forcible possession 
of thecity, there was no conquest. It thus 
became Admiral Dewey’s task to hold the 
Philippines with his little fleet until an 
army could be raised, equipped, drilled, and 
transported six thousand miles to take them 
off hishands. This he has done, and this is 
his greatest triumph. Its difficulty was not 
so much with Spain as with the powers 
whose citizens are in Manila. If the prob- 
lem had been simply the translation of the 
islands from Spanish to American, it had 
been easy. But the insurgents were besieg- 
ing Manila, and there was great danger 
that the capture of the city would result in 
such loot, rapine, and fire as would necessi- 
tate interposition of every warship in the 
harbor to protect the lives and property of 
neutrals. 

With all these contingencies, with a 
treacherous and ambitious native chief to 
restrain, with four days required to senda 
message to Washington and six weeks to re- 
ceive reinforcements, Admiral Dewey’s 
coolness and command have never forsaken 
him. He has ruled the waters with an iron 
hand, he has so overawed—we know not how 
—both Spaniards and insurgents, that only 
orderly warfare has gone on upon land; he 
has kept the German fleet quiet, in spite of 
its disposition clearly shown to cause 
trouble, and he has upheld the honor of the 
American flag as fiercely as did Ingraham 
or Decatur. The masterful quality of the 
‘man is indicated by his sending, whenever 
there was any trouble, the smallest and 

’ weakest ships in his command to quell it, as 
if in haughty confidence that mere exhibi- 
tion of authority was enough, and the 
amount of force displayed was indifferent. 


Great sea fights have been fought before, 
and admirals have dashed into harbors and 
destroyed fleets under shelter of forts with- 
out loss of a ship before. But it is a new 
experience for a fleet to hold a hostile har- 
bor, without a naval base, almost in a state 
of siege, for three months, retain every ad- 
vantage,and preserve the military situation 
on shore in readiness for the army. All this 


Dewey has done. He has been at once ad- 
miral and diplomat, and in both functions 
has been the same—straightforward, imper- 
ative, and successful. He has done every- 
thing without order from Washington and 
without help from Washington. He has 
been master of the situation during its 
most critical stage, and an army able to 
make his conquest technically complete has 
reached him only in time to iand before 
peace negotiations promise to make it un- 
necessary. Now that the prospect opens 
for peaceful disposition of the Philippines, 
as the result of the masterful way in which 
naval advantage has been availed of to an 
extent hitherto unprecedented, we see the 
fruit of Admiral Dewey’s work. He is the 
one supreme hero of the war.—TZhe Cam- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Slaves in China 
PROM The Church in China 


LTHOUGH the above term may be ap- 
plied to both boys and girls, it is rather 
the exception than the rule that the former 
are sold into slavery, and one can say with 
some amount of surety that the boys of a 
family are not given up unless poverty 
forces the parents to part with them. It is 
the boys and men—not the girls and women 
—whom we so often see on the public roads 
adorned (or unadorned!) by a silver ring 
which pierces either the nose or one ear, 
and which has been placed there during in- 
fancy by a fond mother, to signify how pre- 
cious the son is, and to insure him against 
an early death! 

As most people, however, who have not 
visited this great empire have at least 
been interested in reading of its customs 
and superstitions, it is not necessary for me 
to dwell upon this part of its story. Rather 
is it the experiences of the last few weeks 
which lead me to write under such a head- 
ing as the above, that some of our friends 
at home may know something more of the 
horrors of slavery, and the sufferings con- 
nected with it, which we meet in our work 
amongst the Chinese. 

One very cold, rainy day in March, when 
the wind was blowing violently, a servant 
of our compound found a little girl out on 
the public road, weak and tired, and the 
few rags which served as clothing so thor- 
oughly soaked and clinging to ber body that 
she could only with difficulty make her way 
over the stony road. She had been travel- 
ing all day, having come from within 
the walls of the Native City—night was 
coming on, and she had still eight miles to 
go ere she would reach her destined point, 
the home from which she had been sold into 
slavery three years ago. She was brought 
in to Mrs. Tsang, the matron of St. Mary’s 
Hall, who, with her usual kindness, attend- 
ed to the child’s needs at once, having her 
properly bathed, clothed, and fed, and then 
brought up to her room that we might learn 
something about her. The clothing which 
was taken from her was so covered with 
vermin that it had to be destroyed. Her 
body was a pitiful mass of bruises, and cor- 
roborated the reason she gave for running 
away from her mistress that day in order 
to escape further cruel treatment at her 
hands. There seemed to be no desire on 
her part to make a “‘good story” of her 
troubles, which fact was proved by her 
prompt and honest answers to all our ques- 
tions, and which made a strong impression 
upon me in her favor from the first. Itis 


;and had been rewarded by blows 


a generally accepted fact, not often found to- 
be wrong, I am sorry to say, that lying and 
stealing are so deeply rooted in these poor 
slave girls that it is almost an impossibility 
ever to raise them above it, even under 
Christian training and surroundings. When 
this child answered so promptly every ques- 
tion, it seemed to me that there was still 
some idea of honesty within her heart, and 
that there would not be so much danger in 
admitting her as a member of our orphan-- 
age household as is generally felt in such 
cases, 

She said she did all the work for a family: 
of three adults, carried all the water, 
cooked the meals, etc., etc. Where didshe 
sleep when her hard day’s work was over 
and 
pinches which brought the blood to the sur- 
face? On the floor! A wooden floor? No, 
one made of sand and dirt, which was very 
damp and hard! What did she have be- 
tween her and the floor? Nothing! Did 
she have any covering to protect her from 
the winter’s cold? - Nothing further than 
those same rags which served as her daily 
clothing! Thus her story went. It is hard- 
ly necessary for me to add that she was 
under Mrs. Tsang’s protection for several 
days, in the meantime the magistrate being 
notified that she was with us, for we could 
not keep her unless he would give her over 
to us, with papers to assure her safety from 
all future claim which might be made by 
her past owners. She was taken into 
Shanghai for the trial, and her bruises 
were such clear evidence, that she was given: 
over to us at once, and is now a happy little 
member of our “family,” having been bap- 
tized and made a living member of the 
Church. 

Not many days after this occurred, my at- 
tention was called, late one afternoon, to 
another little slave gir] who had been found: 
naked on the street at night, while escaping 
from the blows of her mistress, who was the: 
wife of one of the high officials of Shanghai. 
She was taken to the police station, and 
from there to one of the foreign hospitals in: 
Shanghai to have her injuries attended to. 
After three weeks she was well again, and 
had to be returned to the police, and it was. 
then that one of the ladies connected with. 
the hospital came to ask me to protect her. 
Living, as we do, five miles from Shanghai, 
it was impossible to get to the jail before 
dark, but we went at once, hoping to find 
some one there who could help usin getting — 
her out of that dreadful place before night 
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came on. Never, in any part of the world, 
have I seen more polite and gentle treat- 
ment than we received at the hands of these 
native officials, and I cannot pass this peri- 
od of the story over without a slight recog- 
nition of this, especially as these people 
have such a different reputation in the 
world at large. 

It was, as I have already said, dark, and 
the passage through which we were con- 
ducted to reach the prison cells was darker, 
and in the distance we could hear the 
coarse, rough voices: of the thirty-two 
women with whom our little friend was to 
pass the night. As we entered the cells, 
the very last ray of the twilight hour was 
forcing its way througha small opening in 
the upper wall, and the whole scene brought 
vividly before my mind those lines of the 
great blind poet: 

194 So ‘darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell.”’ 

After a dim light had been brought, I dis- 
covered between the bars the faces of many 
of the women who had climbed up and were 
holding themselves up by the bars which sep- 
arated them from us and the world without, 
each one trying to see the ‘‘toreigners” and 
to hear what they were saying. We talked 
for some time with the child, all the time 
having an effort to make ourselves under- 
stood in the confusing sounds which filled 
the atmosphere about us, and then went be- 
fore the Chinese magistrate to make an ap- 
peal for her release. The scene was quite 
imposing as we entered the room where 
““His Excellency” was seated in state, sur- 
rounded by a large body-guard, and two dis- 
hevelled, dirty prisoners kneeling before 
him to receive their sentence. But appall- 
ing as the sight was, we bravely marched 
up as far as we were allowed to go, and 
made our appeal for the child, which he re- 
fused to grant, and which sent the child 
back to her dismal surroundings, and sent 
us away with somewhat of a determination 
to “‘try again to-morrow.” Upon returning, 
I was told that she had been sent back to 
her mistress. 

Again, in four days, I was called to protect 
a child of six years who had come before the 
police; and. as I was told by one of the for- 
eign Officials, was one of the very worst cases 
they had ever had to deal with. She was 
taken to the hospital,where they found over 
one hundred bruises on her frail, starved 
little body, and her feet were decayed as a 
result of the tight binding to which they 
had been subjected. She had been sold into 
this family with the understanding that 
when she was older she should be married 
to the son, and it was her future mother-in- 
law who had inflicted all these cruel in- 
juries upon her. The magistrate said he 
would give her into our care if we would 
let her leave, when at a proper age, to mar- 
ry the son. Again I went in to see the offi- 
cials, asking them to demand from these 
people the betrothal papers, which, if they 
could not produce, would prove that the 
child was not properly betrothed, and in 
such case, he promised to send her to us. 
She has been at the hospital several weeks, 
and is now cured; but she cannot be kept 
there, and pleads constantly not to be sent 
back to her former place of torture. And 
so the matter stands, and we are helpless 
unless those people will give up all claims 
upon her. We cannot, of course, take such 
a child into our institution, baptize her and 


bring her up to be a Christian woman, and 
then let her go back to a heathen husband 
andhome. We are now awaiting the result 
of the investigation of the betrothal papers, 
and in the meantime we must leave her un- 
der the protection of the hospital. 


Lewis Carroll and Alice 
BY BISHOP G. MOTT WILLIAMS 


T the recent Lambeth Conference, ac- 

cording to a previously established cus- 
tom, the Archbishop of Canterbury invited 
each of the American bishops present to 
stay with him at Lambeth palace for three 
days. 

I had had previously only distant glimpses 
of him, and was much overawed, as his po- 
sition is so eminent, and besides he has a 
reputation for great austerity and sternness. 

My first experience of him on the social 
side was at afternoon tea in the shadow 
of the palace on the lawn. The Archbishop 
seemed ina relaxing mood, and sipped his 
peculiar brand of tea, made exceedingly 
weak which is the only stimulant he ever 
indulges in. Ido not exactly know how it 
happened, but he began to talk about ‘‘Alice 
in Wonderland.” This won my soulat once, 
for I adore those books, and can repeat 
pretty nearly all the verses in them. 

The Archbishop told me that he knew 
Lewis Carroll very well. ‘‘He is,” said he, 
“oetting rather well along now, but I have 
known him for a long time. Of course his 
name isn’t Lewis Carroll. It is Dodgson.” 
His Christian name, as nearly as I remem- 
ber what he said, is Charles Lewis, or I 
think the Latin form of Lewis, Ludovic. 
Charles would be Carolusin Latin, so he has 
just made his nom de plume out of his Chris- 
tian name by a very easy process. Then he 
isn’t at all the kind of man in his occupation 
you would think of as writing books for 
children. Heisan old bachelor. And be- 
sides being student of Christ Church,which 
in any other college would be called a fel- 
low, he is mathematical lecturer in the 
University of Oxford, and a scientific author 
of no little celebrity. 

Then the Archbishop further surprised 
me by saying that he not only knew Lewis 
Carroll, but he knew Alice very well indeed. 
Alice was a real child, the daughter of Dr. 
Liddell, the Greek professor, who was Dean 
of Christ Church, Mr. Dodgson’s college. 
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The little girl and the mathematical lecturer 
were great chums, and when his duties al- 
lowed him, and she could be spared, he used 
to take her up the Cherwell, which flows 
through Christ Church meadows, in a punt. 
And when they got into a place where the 
trees quite embowered the brook, she would 
say, as other little girls have done before: 
‘‘Now tell me a story,’’ and of course she 
had to be the heroine of herown story. Next 
time she wanted the same story again, and 
so the story grew. The various manuscripts 
are all preserved, the first being typewrit- 
ten, and only of about twelve sheets, but it 
kept growing, and now the grown-up world 
is just as glad it grew as the children are. 

It is worth noticing that almost all of 
Lewis Carroll’s verses are clearly parodies. 
The children’s verses will be immediately 
recognized. But such things as the ‘‘Jab- 
berwock”’ and the ‘‘Aged, Aged Man” will 
hardly be recognized by every one. I have, 
however, merely guessed at some of them. 
The ‘‘Aged, Aged Man” seems to me to be a 
parody of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Lonely Leech 
Gatherer,’ and the ‘‘Jabberwock,of ‘‘Hohen- 
linden.” I think he has a special grudge 
against Wordsworth, for some of his most 
glittering absurdities have quite the Words- 
worthian manner. He hasn’t let Longfellow 
alone, either. 

It is told of the Queen, that having read 
‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” she was so much 
pleased with it that she directed Sir Henry 
Ponsonby to write to the Rev. Mr. Dodgson 
asking him if he would send her his next 
book, which he promptly did, and she was 
much wystified at getting ‘‘A Treatise on 
Fluxions.” I have myself seen one of his 
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scientific, or rather metaphysical, works, 
“Symbolic Logic,” which, while eerie 
scientific, isnevertheless screamingly funny. 
I can quite believe that if fluxions can be 
treated humorously, he is the person to do 
it.—Marquette Mining Journal. 


Guam, the Forbidden Island 


F the developments of war bring into the 
possession of the United States the Span- 
ish islands of the Ladrones, just to the east- 
ward of the Philippines, the end will arrive 
for a maritime fiction long held in honor in 
all ports of Asiaand Australia. Every year 
thousands of vessels clear at custom-houses 
for Guam, yet none ever goes there; none, 
in fact, ever meant to go there. Guam has 
always seemed such a legal fiction that few 
have ever taken thought that there was 
such a place, and fewer yet have investi- 
gated the reason why it is a maritime Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. 

When a ship clears for a certain place it 
must go to that place by the shortest route 
of sailing, gale and wreck excepted, and 
any failure calls for anexplanation. Yet 
there often arise cases where it is of advan- 
tage not to declare the port of destination; 
it may be thus a skipper may avoid being 
bothered with a mail, or it may be that 
business rivalry seeks to conceal some point 
of good trade. In such cases the vessel 
clears for Guam, and sails away to its secret 
destination. Although there isa Guam upon 
the charts, the vessels which have cleared 
for it never lay a course in its direction, 
and the law is none the less satisfied. How 
it is possible that Guam can be such a port 
is based on the old traditions of Spanish ex- 
clusiveness in the Indies, both East and 
West. It has only been as a result of su- 
perior force that the Spaniards have opened 
the Indies to trade, and this century was 
well advanced before the last of the old re- 
strictions was removed. By some chance 
the Ladrones were not included, and, in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Indies, every 
vessel calling there without Spanish leave 
is* forfeited. The penalty of the law has 
not been exacted for many years, but the 
existence of the law has made possible the 
legal fiction of clearing for Guam. As soon 
as the American forces take possession of 
this archipelago the laws of the Indies will 
cease to have effect, and Guam will lose its 
peculiar distinction.— Memphis Appeal. 


Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Madame the Mouse Trap 


BY FRANK H. SWEET 


HERE are not many homes without a 
cat; not many young people, or old peo- 
ple, for that matter, but have a feeling of 
tenderness for the keen, bright-eyed, frolic- 
some kitten tearing across the floor; or for 
the purring, sedate mother that has arrived 
at the contemplative age of gazing into the 
fire and preferring the softest cushion in the 
room. 

Among the many varieties, the long- 
haired family is perhaps the most popular. 
These are very diversified, both in form, 
color, and the quantity of the hair, which 
in some places is more woolly than in oth- 


ers; and they also vary in the shape and 
length of the tail, the ears, and size of the 
eyes. Toe Russian, Angora, Persian, and 
Indian, are all varieties of the long-haired 
family. 

In Western Asia is a province which has 
become world famous for its long-haired 
goats and long-haired cats. Everybody 
knows an Angora goat, and everybody is, 
or should be, familiar with an Angora cat. 
Among Turks and Armenians especially ig 
this breed of cats in high favor, and the 
best are of great value. The points of ex- 
cellence are a small head, large, full eyes,of 
acolor in harmony with its fur; ears large 
and pointed, with a tuft of hair at the apex; 
full, flowing mane about the head and neck; 
body, long, graceful, and elegant, and cov- 
ered with long, silky hair, with a slight ad- 
mixture of woolliness. The texture of the 
hair should be very fine, the legs of moder- 
ate length, and the tail long and slightly 
curving upwards toward the end. The colors 
are varied, although a pure white with blue 
eyes is thought the perfection of cats. 

The Russian long-haired variety is larger 
in the body and with shorter legs than the 
Angora or Persian. The tail is short, very 
woolly, and thickly covered with hair, and 
the eyes and ears are large and prominent. 
The mane or frill is also large, long, and 
dense, and more of a woolly texture, with 
coarse hairs among it. The habits of the 
Russian are peculiar, and not at all like the 
common short-haired cats. 

The Persian is similar to the Angora, but 
has a thicker tail, with hair fuller and 
coarser at the end. The head is large, with 
less pointed ears, although these should not 
be devoid of the tuft at the apex. The legs 
and feet are well covered with long hair, 
and there is a heavy fringe on the toes. On 
the forehead the hair is comparatively short, 
but the other parts of the body are clothed 
with long, silky hair, very long about the 
neck, and having thé appearance of the 
mane of the lion. Other characteristics of 
the Persian are that it is longerin body and 
generally broader in the loins, and appar- 
ently stronger made, while yet slender and 
elegant, with small bone, and exceedingly 
graceful in all its movements. 

Among the curiosities of the cat family, 
perhaps none are more remarkable than the 
Manx. This differs chiefly from the ordi- 
nary domestic cat in being tailless, or nearly 
so, the best breeds not having any. The 
head is small, yet thick,and well set ona 
long neck; and the legs are large, particu- 
larly inthe thighs. The Manx runs more 
like a hare than a cat, the actions of the 
legs being awkward. In color the breed 
varies, but few are black, and seldom, if 
ever, is seen a white one. 

It is generally supposed that the Manx 
cat is peculiar to the Isle of Man, but Dar- 
win states that ‘throughout an immense 
area, namely the Malayan Archipelago, 
Siam, Pegwan, and Burmah, all the cats 
have truncated tales about half the proper 
length, often with asort of knot on the end.” 

The royal cat of Siam takes high rank 
among the beautiful varieties of the do- 
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mestic cat. In form, color, texture, and 
length, or rather shortness, of its coat, it is 
widely different from other short-haired- 
varieties. The true breed is that of the dun, 
fawn, or ash-colored ground, with black 
points. 

The word ‘‘tabby” was derived from a 
kind of taffeta, or ribbed silk, which when 
calendered, or what is now termed ‘‘wa- 
tered,” is by that process covered with wavy 
lines. This stuff in the olden days was often 
called ‘‘tabby,” hence the cat with lines or 
markings on its fur was called a ‘“‘tabby” 
cat. It was also called the brindle or brin- 
dled cat, tiger cat, gray cat, gray malkin, 
the Cyprus cat, the latter froma kind of 
cloth made in Cyprus, of silk and hair, show 
ing on the surface wavy lines. 

In the tabby variety the Abyssinian cat is 
included, although it is almost destitute of 
markirgs, except on the legs and a broad, 
black band along the back. It is mostly of 
a deep brown, tinted with black, resembling 
the back of a wild rabbit. The eyes are 
deep yellow, tinted with green; nose dark 
red, black edged; ears small, derk brown, 
with black edges and tips; the pads of the 
feet are black. It is variously called Rus- 
sian, Spanish, hare, and rabbit cat. It is 
believed that this breed is the origin of the 
Egyptian cat, which was worshiped so 
many centuries ago, and the mummies of 
which are numerous. 

The points of a good Tortoise-shell cat are 
black, red, and yellow in patches, but no 
white. The coloring should be in broad 
blotches and solid in color; not mealy or 
tabby-like in the marking, but clear, sharp, 
and distinct. The eyes are orange in color, 
and the tail long and thick toward the base. 
The Tortoise-shell-and-white cat is a more 
common mixture of coloring than the tor- 
toise-shell without white, and this breed 
seems to be widely spread over different 
parts of the world. It is the opinion of 
some that this color and the pure tortoise- 
shell is the original domestic cat, and that 
the other varieties of markings and colors 
are but deviations produced by crossing 
with wild varieties. 

The tabby cat numbers almost endless 
varieties of tint and markings. Of these, 
those with broad bands of vlack, or narrow 
bands of black, on nearly a black ground, 
are called black tabby, and if the bands 
are divided into spots, instead of being in 
continuous lines, then it is a spotted black 
tabby. The banded tabby is without spots, 
excepting those few that nearly always oc- 
cur on the face and sometimes on the fore- 
legs. Should a tortoise-shell cat have blue 
eyes, which is the fancy color, it is nearly 
always deaf. 

A true black-and-white cat is of a dense 
bright brown-black, evenly marked with 
white. The feet, chest, nose, and pads are 
white, with no black on the lips or nose, 
whiskers white, and eyes of orange-yellow. 
The same markings are applicable to the 


brown tabby-and-white, the dark tabby-and- 
white, the red tabby-and-white, the yellow 
tabby-and-white, the blue or silver tabby- 
and-white, and the blue-and-white. The 
great point is to obtain a perfectly clear 
and distinct gracefully curved out line of 
color. The markings of the white-and- 
black cat is directly opposite to that of the 
black-and-white. 


FOR HEAVY, SLUGGISH FEELING 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It produces healthy activity of weak or disor- 


dered stomachs that need stimulating, and acts 
as a tonic on nerves and brain, 


Educational 


CANADA 


’ ’ 
Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 

A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1865. 
Handsome new buildings, with ail modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College, 


London, Canada. 


A very superior school, beautifully situated, climate, 
excellent. Graduation and elective courses. Board and 
academic studies, $60 per term,or $210 per year. Combined 
rate, including, with the above, Piano, Singing, Painting, 
and Elocution, $82 per term, or $300 per year. Special 
rates to the daughters of clergymen. Fall term begins 
Sept. 7th. For calendar, address 


Rey. E. N. ENGuisH, M. A., Principal 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. Preparation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principal, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


St. John the Evangelist’s School, 


Montreal, Canada. 


25 Boarders. 40 Day Boys. 5 Resident Masters. The 
classes are small, and the boys are thoroughly grounded in 
the essentials of Classics, Mathematics, and English. A 
good tone is the acknowledged feature of this school. 
For admission and circulars, apply to the 

Rey. ARTHUR FRENCH, B.A., Oxford, Headmaster. 


COLORADO 


Kendricks, and Leonard. Next term begins Sept. 15th. 
Apply for catalogue, etc., to 
Rev. H. Kay Coleman, Rector Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 


Margarets Diocesan 


Si ip 
School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Healthful and attractive situation. 
Curriculum laid out with special regard 
to truly refining and liberalizing studies. 
Exceptional opportunities for musical 
and artistic training. Ample grounds 
for outdoor exercise. 


The Rev. Francis T. Russert, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hitrarp, Principal. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 2ist, and 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
YOUNG 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE txnns 


3d & T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
Offers superior accommodations and instruction, with the 
unrivaled educational and social advantages of the Na- 
tional Capital. F. Menetee, Pres. 


ILLINOIS 


School Doubles 


When a 
z its attendance in 38 years, it merits the 
attention of parents who desire the best 
y ‘for their daughters. The 


illinoisFemale College 


“has done this. Its health record is remark- 
YY e. Send for illustrated catalogue 
- 7” to Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


The Chicago 


Manual Training School 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Michigan Ave., and 12th St., 


Offers thorough pieparaiion for business of various kinds, 
for college, and for technological schools, to many of 
which its certificate admits. All courses include drawing 
and shopwork. Special students admitted. Boys received 
from seyenth and eighth grades. Apply to the Director. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 
Bunker Hill, Ill. 


Sixteenth year opens Sept.12. Fully and finely equipped. 
No better place to educate and irain any boy. Episco- 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogue and 
Book of Views to Pror. S. L. STIVER, A.M., B.D. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, III. 


offers thorough courses in all branches of music-study. 
For circular of information address the Dean. a 
PROF. P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, Ill. 4 


CHICACO COLLECE or LAW 


Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three year course leading to degree LL. B. Prepares 
for admission to the bar in all the states. For catalogue 
address ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary, 

Title and Trust Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New Bld’g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicaga 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


4e Oratory and 
Music, Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
been added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
limited to one hundred. Address 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


TuE Culcaco DiockSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~ 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees.. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Réctor, Sycamore, Il. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of al} 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catalegue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Indiana, 

Ur. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MAINE 


Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
Mm Zhe Diocesan School 
4 Jor Girls, 
The 26th year be- 
gins September 
Thoroughly new and 
modern appoint- 
ments. Pleasant cli- 
General, college preparatory, and musical 
Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F, DEGEN. 


2I. 


mate. 
courses. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Able teachers. 
logue, address 


Well arranged courses of study. 

Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

Rrv. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Hayen, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Hells, A.A., principal. ‘Pupils 
Heit for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 

ome-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Musie and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Episcopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Re-op2ns, D.V., September 14, 1898. Apply to 
Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Megs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edg worth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 86th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
22 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 


trated Supplement, Address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


Kingsley School. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 17 miles from New York City 


Boarding and day school for girls, established 1890, and 
named for Rey. Charles Kiagsley. Unequalled course of 
study. Thorough equipment and delightful surroundings. 
Boarding pupils, $400.00. For illustrated Catulogue,address, 

Miss Hevteya N. LowpeEn, Principal. 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year bezins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with th> entrance examinatiyn at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe bulldings. Furn(shed 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 

SpEcIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission ani other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rey. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL_D., Dean. 


’ 1 . 
St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 
Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, ani Modern Languages. Terms, 


#300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 34. 
Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departments. Cer- 
tificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Ad- 
vanced courses and advantages of New York City for 
References: The Rev. More@an Dix, 
D.D., The Rey. Wm. R. HuntTiIneTon, D.D. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's Szhool, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rey. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev. Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
me Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


Che Living Cburcb 
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NEW YORK STATE-—Continued 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS,N. Y. 
A Military Bo irdiog School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
open. Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville Military Academy, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina. Thoroughly prepares for 
best colleges, West Point, and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
healthy climate. $200 per year. Testimonials from Govern- 
ors, Senators, Bishops, Clergy, College Presidents, and oth- 
ers. For illus. catalogue, address, The SUPERINTENDENT. 


OHIO 


elements necessary W iN 
p7 to form an efficient, suc- Y& uN 


y cessful high-class preparatory. \ We 


\ 
Y school have been combined at \W 


KENYON 


Military Academy; 


The most healthful and beautiful -/ 
\ situation in Ohio. L 
‘\ Handsomely illustrated cata- 7 
log containing full particu- YY 
lars mailed on request. 
H. N. HILLS, Regent, 


>. Gambier, Ohio. 
| ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 


5p 2! Bustleton, Pa. 
ie Luke R) School, (near Philadelphia). 
No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_rejreted. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating. 
Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 


CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 
Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, #500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
WM. W. SMITH A.M., Rector. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
87th Year begins Sept. 14. 

"4 Military School of the high 
est order.” —U.S.WaRk DEPT. 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses, Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry. Oatalogues of 
Col. O, E. HY AIT, President, 


TENNESSEE 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College Prepara ory and Finishing School. J.D. BLANTON. 
President, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 


eo . 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
The 60th year opens Sept. 28, 1898. Fits boys for College 
or business. Catalogue sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H. H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Deiafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rev. S. T. SmyrTuHes, §.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D.. Warden. 

Racine, Wis. 
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WISCONSIN—Continued 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 


finely located inthe l1+adi{ag Western health resort, 
Waukesha, Wis. A christian, but non-sectarian, 
co-educational academy, with thorough preparatory 
course, and one year’s college work. Prepares for 
any college ur scientific school. Special oratorical 
course. Homelike, healthtul, splendid educational 
and sovial facilities. Young people of moderate 
means desiring to help themselves tu an education 
invited to correspond with the president. For cata- 


logue and particulirs, address 
W. L. RANKIN, Fres., Waukesha, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. 1. L. Nicholson, D.D, Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


The Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


A school for the training of choristers. The Rt. Rev. C. 
C. GRAFTON. S.T.D., Warden. Two or three vacancies for 
boys (from 9 to 12 years) with good voices. Terms, $100 
per year. Address Rev. J. M. Raker, Sub-Warden. 


Assistant Master Wanted 3°. 02" 


gelist’s School, Montreal. General form work and 
share in supervision. Mus be an ex-graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. Apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FRENCH#, Montreal. 


BOSTON AND RETURN $19 00, 
Via the Wabash Road and Niagara Falls 


On account of the meeting of the I. O. O. F. 
Sovereign Grand Lodge at Boston, September 
19th to 24th, the Wabash Railroad will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from Chicago to Boston and re- 
turn at $19.00 (one fare) for the round trip. 
Tickets good going September 16th, 17th. and 
18th, good to leave Boston returning, not later 
than September 30, 1898. Wabash tickets will 
be good via rail or boat between Detroit and 

uffalo, at option of passengers. The Wabash 
new ‘Continental Limited,’ leaving Chicago 
every day at 12:02 noon, wil] place you in Bos- 
ton next afternoon at 5:50—only one night on 
the road. 

Stop over privilege will be granted at Niagara 
Falls. 

Write to F. A. Pater, A. G. P. A., Chicago, 
for maps, time-tables, and full particulars. 

Ticket office, 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Pald in Advance; 


After 60 Daya, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY. $1 50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Offiie as fecond- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies. Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co, E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham's, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson's, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, -D. C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
F st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES —Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


RECEIPTS.—N>) written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES —A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be adued for exchange. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of D2athsfree. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, pre- 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No advertisement will be counted less than five line .. 
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dealers won’t sell 


Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half the 


"em, 


cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Have You Kead 
These Books? 


They are devoted to the worderful 
sights and scenes, and special resorts of 
tourists and healthseekers, in the GREAT 
WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Com- 
pany. 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 


Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated: 


“A COLORADO SUMMER,”’ 50 pp., 80 jllustra- 
tions. 3 cts. 

“THE MOKI SNAKE DANCE,”’ 56 pp., 64 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts. 

“GRAND CaNON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 2c. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MeExiIoo,” 80 
pp, 31 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA,’ 72 pp., 
18 illustrations. 2 cts. 

“Las VEGAS, Hor SPRINGS, AND VICIN- 
Iry.’’ 48 pp.. 39 illustrations. 2 cts. 
“To CALIFORNIA AND BAOK,”’ 176 pp., 176 

illustrations. 5 cts. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
ALG. P.A., Ao T.&S. F.Ry. 


1384 Great Northern B’ldg., 
CHICAGO. 
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BEST LINE 
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TO 
closet and set it on castors. For the door, have 
simply the frame, and cover it with cheese 
4 cloth. The closet can then be used for storage 
{ of food in whatever part of the house desired. 
lt may be put in the cellar in summer and in 
the kitchen in wiuter. The cheese-cloth ad- 
mits the air which is so necessary, yet keeps 


be- 
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FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


The Diving Church 


Some Things to Remember Regarding 
the Ear 


That the earwax is there for a purpose, and 
efforts to clean it out often result in irreparable 
injury to the ear. 

That oil should never be put into the ear, as 
it forms a gummy mass which cannot be washed 
out with water, and serves to catch the dust, 
thereby clogging up the ear. 

That the only proper method of cleansing the 
ear is by means of a gentle douche of warm 
water (to which a small proportion of soda bi 
carbonate has been added). Anything which 
cannot be removed in this way should be re- 
ferred to a specialist. 

That much deafness begins with diving in 
cold water. Surf bathing is even more danger- 
ous, asa large wave striking the side of the 
head may even rupture the drum of the ear. 
These dangers are partly avoided by the use of 
cotton in the ears while bathing. 

That boxing a child’s ear may be ‘followed by 
a rupture of the drumhead and deafness.—Pa- 
cific Health Journal. 


A SURE SIGN OF DEATH.—F'rom time to time we 
are horrified by learning that some person has 
been buried alive, after assurances have been 
given of death. Under these circumstances, the 
opinion of arising French physician upon the 
subject becomes of world-wide interest; for 
since the tests which have been in use for 
years have been found unreliable, no means 
should be left untried to prove beyond a doubt 


that life is actually extinct before conveying 


our loved ones to the grave. Doctor Martinot 
asserts that an unfailing test may be made by 
producing a blister on the hand or foot of the 
body by holding the flame of a candle to the 
same for a few seconds, or until the blister is 
formed, which will always occur, If the blis- 
ter contains any fluid, it is evidence of life, and 
the blister only that produced by an ordinary 
burn; if, on the contrary, the blister contains 
only steam, it may be asserted that life is ex- 
tinct. The explanation is as follows: A corpse 
is nothing more than inert matter, under the 
immediate control of physical laws,which cause 
all liquid heated to a certain temperature to be 
come steam; the epidermis is raised, the blister 
produced; ‘it breaks with a little noise and the 
steam escapes. But if, in spite of appearances, 
there is any remnant of life, the organic mech- 
anism continues to be governed by physiological 
laws, and the blister will contain serous matter, 
as in the case of ordinary burns. The test is as 
simple as the proof is conclusive. Dry blister: 
death. Liquid blister: Life.- Any one may try 
it; there is no error possible.—Opinion Nacional 
de Caracas. 


A VENTILATED CLOSET.—Make a small portable 


out the dust, and affords the necessary protec- 
tion for the food.— Household. 

BrEswax and salt will make rusty flat irons 
as clean and smooth as glass. Tie a lump of 
wax in a rag and keep it for that purpose. 
When the irons are hot, rub them first with the 
wax rag, then scour with a paper or cloth 
sprinkled with salt. 
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THE «REST CURE” 


Restful quiet, with pleasurable recreation, is 
what is needed more than medicine by most 
people worn out, or convalescing from illness. 


The Pennoyer 


has a staff of competent physicians, and guests 
have medical care, skilled nursing and home 
comforts, with the privilege of luxurious baths, 
if desired. The house and grounds—75 acres 
—are on the banks of Lake Michigau. Profuse 
shade and the lake breezes make them cool 
and delightful. Select picnic parties, steamer 
excursions and pleasant diversion, indoor and 
out, for those who wish them. Your friends 
may visit you. Illustrated booklet tells more 
about the place and methods. Send for it. 


THE PENNOYER, Box 30, Kenosha, Wis. 


Fifty miles from Chicago, via C. & N.-W. R’y. 
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Eagle Brand (Condensed Milk 


A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatos € orthe baby, Pamphlets 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 
Stone St., New York City. 
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indiscretions in Eating 


cause disordered stomach, foul breath, ; 
headache and constipation. These ills 

can be prevented orcured by the timely : 
use of that most palatable medicine, 3 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 

50c, and $1.00. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 3 
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“THE MORE YOU SAY, THE 
LESS PEOPLE REMEMBER.”’ 


One Word With Yeu 
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REV. EDWARD A. BRADLEY, DD, 
Late Vicar of St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York. 
From Photo by Rockwood. 
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RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
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LLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS FREE 


The “Church Beautiful’ 
on Altar Furniture—The Chancel— 
The Pulpit—Embroideries. 
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The Maryland Series. 


struction for the Children of the Church, 


I. A New Firat Catech’sm. 
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cents. 

II. The Gospel Story. A Second Catechism for 
the Little Ones. By a Clergyman’s Wife. Issued with 
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In His Steps—*‘What Would Jesus Do?” 
The Crucifiction of Philip Strong. 
Robert Hardy’s Seyen Days. 

His Brother’s Keeper. 


PRICE: 
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THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Get SEVEN Cent. 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mort- 
gages on choice wheat- growing farming lands in the 
Red River Valley, where crop failures are unknown, 
and interest and principal are promptly paid. We 
have made loans in this locality for 15 years, and have 
never lost one dollar to our clients, References. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., °sitnisite 232 
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BOSTON AND RETURN $19.00, 
Via the Wabash Road and Niagara Falls. 


On account of the meeting of the I. O. OQ. F. 
Sovereign Grand Lodge at Boston, September 
19th to 24th, the Wabash Railroad will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from Chicago to Boston and re- 
turn at $19.00 (one fare) for the round trip. 
Tickets good going September 16th, 17th, and 
18th, good to leave Boston returning, not later 
than September 30, 1898. Wabash tickets will 
be good via rail or boat between Detroit and 
Buffalo, at option of passengers. The Wabash 
new ‘Continental Limited,’”? leaving Chicago 
every day at 12:02 noon, wil] place you in Bos- 
ton next afternoon at 5:50—only one night on 
the road. 

Stop-over privilege will be granted at Niagara 
Falls. 

Write to F. A. Paumgr, A. G. P. A., Chicago, 
for maps, time-tables, and full particulars. 

Ticket office, 97 Aadms st., Chicago. 
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MENEELY BELL CoO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
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CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 
West and Northwest. 


On Sept. 6th and 20th and Oct. 4th and 18th, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
will sell excursion tickets to many points in the 
West and Northwest, at about one-half of usual 
rates. Tickets good for return for three weeks. 
For further particulars, call on or address C. N. 
Souter, Ticket Agent, 95 Adams sbt., Chicago. 
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BATHS, MEDICAL TREATMENT, AND REST, at The 
Pennoyer, KENosHA, Wis. Booklet free. 
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HE advent of the twentieth century may 
be marked by an event without compar- 
ison in the history of nations. Through his 
foreign minister, Count Muravieff, Emperor 
Nicholas has addressed a note to the foreign 
ministers at St. Petersburg which has caused 
a sensation throughout Europe. The note 
declares that the maintenance of peace and 
the possible reduction of the excessive 
armament, which weigh upon all na- 
tions, present themselves in existing condi- 
tions to the whole world as an ideal toward 
which the endeavors of all governments 
should be directed. International discussion 
is avowed the most effectual means of insur- 
ing benefit to all peoples and putting an end 
to the progressive development of arma- 
ments. Nat‘onal culture,economic progress, 
and the production of wealth are checked 
in their development by the application of 
national energy in increasing war material. 
The burden thus imposed upon the people 
is thought liable to bring about the very 
cataclysm which it is desired toavert. After 
proposing a conference for the discussion of 
this problem, the note concludes: 


This conference will be, by the help of God, the 
happy presage for the century which is about to open. 
It wou'd converge into one powerful focus the efforts 
of all States sincerely seeking to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the elements 
of trouble and discord, and it would at the same time 
cement their agreement by a corporate consecration 
of the principles of equity and right, whereon rest 
the security of States and the welfare of peoples. 


aS Soe 
HE possible effect of the Czar’s message 
leads into a maze of speculation. The 
proposal could not have emanated from a 
more unexpected source. That it should 
eventually result in an assured universal and 
perpetual peace among civilized nations is a 
consummation almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. The evident seriousness of the propo- 
sition is likely to have an important effect, 
although utterly at variance with recent de- 
velopment in China, and in the face of a 
threatened crisis with England because of 
interference with treaty rights of British 
subjects. Enrope is, and has been for years, 
under intense pressure, top-heavy with mil- 
itary strength. The consequences of a pos- 
sible employment of these forces in war 
would be so awful in their effect that it 
would seem that if Russia were to take the 
lead for peace, Germany, France, and other 

nations would follow. 

as oa ; 
ONTAUK POINT, Long Island, is now 
one of the chief centres of military in- 
terest. Reduced by climatic and other hard- 
ships, acontinuance of which would have had 
fearful effect,our troops were.moved North in 
in the nick of time. In the hurry and confus- 
ion of embarkation and consequent conges- 
tion at Montauk Point,much distress has re- 
sulted, but officials ate endeavoring to 
bring about that order and provision. for 
comfort vitally necessary for the restoration 
to vigor of our sick and debilitated soldiers. 
Criticism over seeming lack of forethought 
in making adequate provision for the arrival 
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of the transports, has tilled columns in the 
daily press, and these criticisms seem to 
have more ground than was first considered 
credible. The Red Cross Society and other 
organizations are caring for many, and in 
numerous instances furloughs are granted 
in order that home care and tender nurs- 
ing may aid in recuperation. 
—-< 
HOULD the United States ever become 
involved in another war, it is probable 
many red-tape regulations would be abol- 
ished, and commanders be allowed to rely 
on their common-sense. The fact seems 
already established that on some of the 
transports en route home, soldiers were sup- 
plied with rations which were an outrage 
to humanity. Onthe Mobile, men who were 
convalescing of fever were fed on mouldy 
hardtack and tainted salt meat, and several 
deaths are attributed to this cause. No 
delicacies or other food were provided for 
the sick, the supply being that which was 
placed in the hold of transports at Tampa 
when the expedition to Santiago was fitted 
out. There isa rule in our army—and the 
same exists in Kurope—that all rations on 
hand must be issued and eaten before fresh 
ones can be furnished. A commissary offi- 
cer receipts for so many rations upon the 
blanks provided for that purpose, and is 
held pecuniarily responsible for them. The 
only way he can escape liability is to ask 
for a board of survey, which is appointed to 
inspect any provisions: reported unfit for 
food. Ifit condemns them they can be de 
stroyed; otherwise he must make the sol- 
diers eat them or pay for them out of his 
own pocket, or get Congress to pass a bill 
authorizing the auditors of the Treasury to 
settle his accounts. 
Se : 
A N event of great importance was the as- 
* sembling at Quebec, Aug.28th,of the joint 
High Commissioners appointed by Eng- 
land, Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States to adjust matters which for years 
have been a constant source of perplexity. 
The question of reciprocity with Canada 
has a stumbling block in the preferential 
tariff on products from the mother country, 
enacted by the present administration at 
Ottawa. Its abandonment would meet with 
strong opposition. Points for deliberation 
are the question of fisheries, determination 
of the Alaskan boundary, provisions for the 
transit of merchandise to or from either 


country across intermediate territory of the. 


other; alien labor laws and the status of the 
so-called ‘‘birds of passage’; mining rights 
of the subjects of each country within the 
territory of the other; revision of the agree- 
ment respecting war vessels on the lakes, 
and reciprocity in wrecking and salvage 
rights. Each subject will be considered 
with deliberation, and interests involved 
will be accorded representation. The object 
of the commission was aptly expressed by 
Senator Fairbanks, who said in his reply to 
the opening address of welcome: 


It is asource of immeasurable gratification to us 
and to our countrymen that the narrow traditional 
prejudices which so long divided us have disappeared. 
Recent events, which sharply enlisted the attention 


of the world, have served to emphasize our kinship 
and to increase the bonds of affection which shoul& 
exist between two great English-speaking nations.. 
We indulge in the hope that Joint High Commission 
may by its deliberation still further promote that 
feeling of amity and good will which we desire shoula@ 
ever continue between the kingdom of Great Britain: 
and the republic of the United States. 


ae 
EAR is expressed of possible complica- 
tions over the Samoan Islands, which 
since the treaty of 1890 have been under 
a joint protectorate of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. The latter 
had marked the islands for her own when, 
in 1878, the United States interfered. A re- 
cent proposition to divide the territory, 
England taking Savale; Germany, Upolu, 
and America, Tutuila, is believed to be in- 
spired by the German government. Re- 
cently the municipal council of the District 
of Apia became involved in a dispute over a. 
proposition to extend the municipal bound- 
aries of the district which were laid down 
in the treaty of 1890. The chief justice, a 
man recommended by the United States, 
decided in favor of extending the bound- 
aries. The result was to include the prop- 
erty of certain Germans, and to subject it to 
higher taxation. The German government 
protested, on the ground that the chief 
justice had exceeded his powers. The re- 
ply of the United States was that, though 
the action of the chief justice might not 
have been strictly in accordance with the 
treaty, it was similar to action taken by a 
former chief justice who was nominated by 
Germany, and that in view of this precedent, 
it ought to stand, or the treaty ought to be 
modified so as to provide for such contin- 
gencies. It was strongly insisted that the 
United States was entitled to equal rights 
with Germany. Germany, in reply, admit- 
ted that if the precedent was right, the de- 
cision of the present chief justice ought to 
stand, but she has not decided to consent to 
a modification of the treaty by an exchange 
of notes. It is thought probable that there 
will have to be eventually a new commission 
to frame a new treaty, and, if so, it is not 
improbabte that Germany will then propose 
the partition of the islands. This the United. 
States will not consent to. 
= ; 
EVELOPMENTS reveal the fact thaé. 
the surrender of Manila did not carry 
with it the entire Philippine group, nor 
even the island of Luzon. Thus is set at 
rest a great amount of speculation as to a 
new phase to be considered by the Peace 
Commission. It would appear that Spain 
executed a clever diplomatic move in trans— 
ferring the governorship of the group be- 
fore the surrender, stripping the Manila 
commandant of authority excepting over the: 
city and its environs. The*city is now in 
seemingly quiet possession of Admiral Dew- 
ey and General Merritt. The insurgents 
have announced their complete acquiescence 
in the new order of things, but threaten 
trouble should the islands not remain im 
control of the United States or England. 
Repairs to the cable made possible the re- 
sumption of direct communication, andsthe 
granting of permission by the British gov- 
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ernment to dock and repair our ships at 
Hongkong affords a solution of a perplexing 
naval problem. The preliminaries having 
reached a happy conclusion, final settlement 
of the Philippine question is left to the 
Peace Commission 


—*«— 


ee convention of prominent members of 
the legal profession held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., to discuss questions of national im- 
port, was of more than passing importance, 
in that the utterances were from an ultra- 
conservative body of men, accustomed to 
treating matters with grave deliberation. 
After discussing in all its phases the ques- 
tion of territorial expansion with which the 
administration is confronted, these resolu- 
tions were promulgated: 


We believe that the rescued and liberated people of 
the surrendered islands [Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines] are in asense temporarily the wards 
of the conquering nation, and that we should treat 
them as such. 

With our view of natural right and of the inestima- 
ble privilege of civil liberty, we should not be justi- 
fied in returning the conquered islands to the misrule 
and oppression from which we have relieved them. 

As soon as the islands under our present protec- 
tion can be trusted to govern themselves they should 
be allowed home rule, either independently or as a 
part of the United States, as hereinafter recom- 
mended. 

Until such time as they may be able to govern them- 
selves, they should continue under the protection of 
the United States, ard the question as to whether at 
some future p2riod, at the mutual desire of both, 
they should be permanently annexed, should be left 
to the time when it arises. 


RS. Rea 


AR develops that quality in men 

which makes statesmen. Among the 
names that seem destined to political pre- 
ferment by reason of their demonstrated 
fitness, is that of Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York city. His career in the politics 
of New York city and State, which showed 
him to be a man with the honesty of his 
convictions, above machine rule, and with 
an unbending will where personal honor 
and integrity were at stake against party 
policy, was followed by a course of action 
during the war which has given him a 
popularity likely to be honored with the 
highest gift itis in the power of his State 
to bestow. 


= 
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CLIMAX of the Soudan campaign is 

expected shortly, the British forces 
numbering 24,000 men, under the command 
of General Sir H. H. Kitchener, having 
reached Wadi Hamed. Within a compara- 
tively short march, the khalifa, with 70,000 
men, is expected to make a stand, and a de- 
cisive engagement will follow. There ex- 
ists no doubt of the result. The British 
troops are well drilled and seasoned, and 
the Egyptian troops, an important factor of 
British strength, are splendidly disciplined. 
S» far, the troops have marched up the Nile 
without accident. Success will mean the 
ringing of the whole of Eastern Soudan un- 
der Egyptian rule, which means English in- 
fluence. The territory comprises an area of 
950,000 square miles, with a population of 
40,000,000. It was under Egyptian rule un- 
til the successful revolt of the mahdi, which 
began in 1882, and resulted in the defeat of 
the English forces and the death of General 
Gordon. The khalifa, successor of the mah- 
di, does not wield so strong an influence as 
his predecessor, nor is he as able a general. 
Acquisition of the territory is of vital con- 
sequence to Ezypt, as, in the hands of an 
enemy, the course of an important tributary 
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of the Nile could be diverted with disas- 
trous results, 
Sy hee 

Aisee system followed by the navy depart- 

ment to reward brave and meritorious 
conduct may be subjected torevision, owing 
to its shortcomings, as evidenced by recent- 
ly announced promotions. Commodore John 
W. Philip shows his true and manly charac- 
ter in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy,in 
which he deprecates his own advancement, 
owing to the injustice done some of his asso- 
ciates. At the opening of the war, Captain 
Philip was sixth in rank of captains, being 
preceded by Robeson, Schley, Casey, Samp- 
son, and Cromwell. The numbers given 
him would have advanced him above his 
fellow-captains, but as Schley and Sampson 
were previously advanced, Commodore 
Philip now ranks above Commodores Far- 
quhar and Watson. The ‘njustice lies in the 
fact that a wholesale advancement places 
many men whom the country would delight 
to honor, in the same relative rank, at the 
expense of less fortunate associates who 
were given no opportunity to distinguish 
themselves 


Church News 


Canada 


A sufficient sum has been raised by Rural 
Dean Kenison, rector of St. Luke’s pro-cathe- 
dral, Sault Ste. Marie, diocese of Algoma, to re- 
move the debt on the church and schoolhouse. 
The money was collected during the rector’s re- 
cent visit to Great Britain. The Bishop was 
present at the reception tendered to the rector 
by his congregation, on his return from his vaca- 
tion, when addresses of welcome were made to 
the rector by the Bishop and churchwardens. 


Bishop Courtney held an ordination in St. 
Luke’s cathedral, Halifax, diocese of Nova Sco- 
tia, recently. The Bishop was assisted in the 
service by the dean and a number of the clergy. 
There was a large congregation and the Bishop 
preached. He was making a Confirmation tour 
in his diocese in August. The Rev. Dr. Moffett, 
of the church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, preached in St. Stephen’s church, Hali- 
fax, during his visit to that city. The proceeds 
of a very-successful garden party held in the 
historic parish of Redford in July amounted to 
over $300. 

A service was held for the yacht fleet July 
24th, which anchored for Sunday off Gagetown, 
diocese of Fredericton. The rector of the church 
at Gagetown assisted the chaplain in the sery- 
ice. The Rev. Dr. deSoyres, of St. John, has re- 
turned home from his summer vacation in Eng- 
land. The Rev. G. Osborne Troop, of St. Mar- 
ten's church, Montreal, who some years ago was 
incumbent of St. James’ church,St. John, visited 
that city in July and preached to hisold congre- 
gation. The Bishop of Fredericton, Dr. King- 
don, spent July at Little Metis, on the Gulfof St. 
Lawrence. 


The diocese of Qu’ Appelle has been divided 
by the Bishop into three rural deaneries A new 
archdeaconry has also been formed, to be known 
as the Archdeaconry of Assiniboia, to which has 
been appointed the Rev. T. P. Sargent, vicar of 
St. Peter’s pro-cathedral, Qu’ Appelle station. 
The Bishop consecrated the church of Holy 
Trinity, at Hyde, Assiniboia, July 7th. The 
vicar of St. John’s, Indian Head, the Rev. G. N. 
Dobie, has been appointed one of the Bishop's 
chaplains. 

Archbishop Machray, the Primate, held a Con- 
firmation at Middlechurch, diocese of Rupert’s 
Land, July 8th, and afterward preached to a 
large congregation. 

The meeting of the synod of the diocese of 
New Westminster takes placein August, after 
which the Bishop intends to go to England to 
collect money for the re-endowment of the see, 
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A clerical conference was held at Vancouver in 
July, which was in some respects conducted ona 
new plan. The members of the Clerical Society 
of New Westminster invited the clergy of the 
diocese of Columbia to meet them, in order to 


-confer on various matters of Church work. Four 


of the Columbia clergy accepted the invitation, 
and three from the diocese of Seattle, U.S., 
came to the conference. Work among the Chin- 
ese received special attention. 


The annual meeting of the Sunday Schoo) In- 
stitute of the archdeaconry of Bedford, diocese 
of Montreal, was arranged to be held this year 
at Frelighsburg, Aug. 25th. The Bishop Stew- 
art memorial church is the parish church of 
Frelighsburg, and is the finest in the eastern 
townships. Among the visitors who took part 
in the programme was the Rt. Rev. Dr. Cole- 
man, Bishop of Delaware. The Bishopof Mon- 


treal began his visitation of the deanery of St. 


Andrew’s, July 15th, by holding a Confirmation 
at St. Matthew’s church, Grenville. Among 
those confirmed was a former Presbyterian 


minister living in the parish. The Bishop vis- - 


ited Ven. Archdeacon Naylor’s parish, North 
Clarendon, Aug. 16th. The Rey. Dr. Krans, of 
St. Ann’s church, New York, preached at the 
church of St. James the Apostle, Montreal, Aug. 
14th, morning and evening. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

City.—At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. R. Huntington, rector, an immense con- 
gregation was drawn together at the special 
service Sunday evening, Aug. 21st, the occasion 
being the presence of the Rev. Henry W. 
Brown, chaplain of the regiment of rough rid- 
ers, and former.rector of the church of the Ad- 
vent, Prescott, Arizona. The Rev. Mr. Brown, 
who has just returned from Santiago de Cuba, 
was the preacher. 

The funeral of the Rev. Edward A. Bradley, 
D.D., late vicar of Sc Agnes chapel, of Trinity 
parish, who died at the naval review, was held 
at the chapel, Aug. 28rd. 
clergy were present, and a large congregation, 
including many persons prominent in profes- 


sional and financial circles of the city. The 


rector of Trinity parish, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D., D.C.L., returned from his vacation to con- 
duct the service, and was assisted by the Rey. 
W. M. Geer, vicar of St. Paul's chapel, the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur C. Kimber, vicar of St. Augustine's 
chapel, the Rev. Mr. Holcombe, curate of St. 
Agnes, the Rev. Dr. Ulmann, of Trinity School, 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. Swentsel, rector of St. 
Luke’s, of Brooklyn, Dr. Bradley’s last parish, 
the Rev. J. Newton Perkins, secretary of the 
Church Building Fund Commission, and other 
clergy. The floral tributes at the chancel were 
extremely beautiful. 


The lest annual report of the House of the 
Holy Comforter notes a serious loss in the death 
of Gen, Thomas Hillhause, of the board of man- 
agers. The managers are striving to free the 
institution from debt, and to create a really 
adequate endowment. Asa free Church home 
for incurables, the institution occupies a unique 
place in the city. A number of the inmates, 
who can use their hands, are striving by their 
own labor, to earn endowment for the Sister 
Louise bed, in memory of the foundress. 
Through the kindness of friends many of the 
patients have enjoyed summer outings in the 
country ‘The permanent fund has received 
during the year $2,000, and Miss Kneeland has 
completed the endowment of a bed in memory 
of her mother, Louise Tainer Kneeland. Miss 
Tolman left a legacy of $3,000 to complete an 
endowment of a bed begun in her life time. 
The endowment of the Sister Louise bed has 
now reached $2,479.96, an addition of nearly 
$1,000 during the year. The chaplain, the Rev. 
Arthur Mason, has made daily visits to the 
home, and been indefatigable in his ministra- 
tions. At the opening of the year there were 
33 patients under care, and 11 were admitted 
during the year, making a total of 44. There 


*was one death, and 6 patients were discharged. 


About fifty of the | 


o 
: 
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The permanent funds now amount to $23,791.94. 
The current expenses of the year were met, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $2,242.84. 


The 39th annual report.of St. Luke’s Hospital 
is of special interest, as showing the result of 
the first year of work in the hospital buildings on 
the new site. Theresult has been gratifying both 
in the volume and the quality of the service ac- 
complished. The 78,310 days of hospital treat- 
ment have given care to 2,444 patients. It was 
seriously feared that removal to a locality fully 
three miles further uptown would interfere, at 
least for awhile, with the hospital service. The 
result is far otherwise,and this is justly regarded 
as one of the most important features of the 
year. The workof the year is larger by 2,289 
days than that of any previous year in the his- 
tory of the institution, and this notwithstand- 
ing that accommodations are yet far below what 
the development of the new site will necessi- 
tate. The medical staff, without a single resig- 
nation, has followed the institute. The new 
buildings have justified the care with which 
they were constructed, and have become recog- 
nized as among the most perfect for such work, 
by highest modern tests, inthe world. The final 
report of the cost of the new hospitalis $1,749,- 
605.08, which added to $530,000, the cost of the 
land, brings the total to $2,279,605.08. At the 
date of the completion of the report, several 
lots on 5th ave. and on 55th st., being part of the 
old hospital property, remained to be sold. It 
was then estimated that the sale of these would 
complete the payment for the new plant, and 
add $200,000 to the endowment of the institution 
to aid in sustaining the increasing charity work. 
The Out Patient and Dispensary department 
has been enlarged. There have arisen new 
needs of increased endowment for special de- 
partments. The pathological department has 
a building erected for its use, but until special 
means are provided for its maintenance, the 
special scientific investigations needed to be 
carried on are necessarily conducted outside 
and at great disadvantage. The growing de- 
mand upon the hosoital from Church people and 
others who seek treatment in private rooms, for 
which they are willing to pay, has caused the 
board of managers to consider the erection, in 
the near future, of a building especially de- 
signed and adapted for private patients. Dean 
Hoffman, of the General Theological Seminary, 
has endowed one room, by an outlay of $15,000. 


During the year beds have been endowed by 


gifts of $5,000 each, by Mr. Buchanan Winthrop, 
in memory of his father, Henry Rogers Win- 
throp; Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, in 
memory of their son, Wm. Henry Vanderbilt, 
Jr.; Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, in memory of his 
mother, Maria Louisa Vanderbilt; Mr. H.C. 
Von Post, in memory of his wife, Jane S. Von 
Post, and Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, and mem- 
bers of his family, in memory of their mother, 
Sarah Spencer Morgan. In the children’s ward 
beds at $3,000 each have been endowed by Mrs. 
H. McK: Twombly, in memory of her daughter 
Alice; Mr.and Mrs. David B. Ogden, in memory 
of their son, Gouverneur Morris Ogden, and 
Charlotte A. Hamilton,in memory of her mother, 
Maria Eliza Hamilton. Mrs. Christin K. Griffin 
was added $2,000 to a former gift of $3,000, to 
complete the endowment of a bed. Legacies 
have been received from Mary A. Livingston, 
$5,000; Wm. Soull Brown in part payment of a 
bed endowment, $2,500; Daniel Fayerweather, 
balance of bequest with interest, $1,648 68; Ru- 
fus Waterhouse, for use of consumptive pa- 
tients, $15,000; Augustus Cleveland, $5,000. The 
trustees hope to erect, as soon as funds permit, 
a special building for consumptive patients. 
The income of the year was $153 299 04. The 
expenses, which were to some degree exception- 
al, left a deficit of $57,499.25, which it is hoped to 
meet by special means. lt is evident from this 
fact that the hospital on its new site will need 
mich larger support from the public. The hos- 
pital feels yet too poor to have ap ambulance 
dep artment of its own, and has hired its horses 
and drivers for the year, as needed, from a 
neighboring stable. Religious services have 
been in the new chapel even a more distinct fea- 


Tbe Diving Church 


ture of St. Luke’s than in the past, and are 
held daily alsoin each ward. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is celebrated also in the chapel and in 
every ward, as well as often at the bedside of 
patients. There were baptized during the year, 
19; confirmed, 53; married, 2 couples, and 95 
funerals were conducted. The charity funds of 
the chaplain amounted to $1,705.24. Handsome- 
ly embroidered silk altar hangings have been 
presented, 


FisHKitt.—The Ven. Thomas Burgess, D.D., 
archdeacon of Duchess, and rector of St. Luke’s 
church for some years past, died Aug. 21st. He 
was a son of the Bishop of Quincy, was a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, and fifty-five years of 
age. 

The Pro-Cathedral summer work at Tomkin’s 
Cove, under the charge of Miss Julia McAllis- 
ter, is caring for parties from the clubs and 
societies of the congregation, including the Ca- 
thedral cadets—each party remaining about ten 
days. Day excursions for working girls are 
also provided, and there is co-operation with St. 
Barnabas’ House and the College Settlement, 
Altogether many hundreds have been provided 
for this season. 


WuitrE Puains.—The burial of Samuel J. Wat- 
son, of Company C., 7ist New York Regiment, 
U.S. Volunteers, just returned from Santiago 
de Cuba, took place, Aug. 24th, at Grace church. 
Business of the town was entirely suspended, 
flags placed at half mast, and many emblems of 
mourning placed in stores and private resi- 
dences. Great gatherings of people came from 
surrounding villages. There was a large pro- 
cession, the remains being escorted by a de- 
tachment of the dead soldier’s comrades of the 
Zist regiment. There were also representatives 
of the rough riders, and several other regi- 
ments, and the U. S. warship ‘‘Brooklyn,” flag- 
ship of Admiral Schley. Military honors were 
accorded at the grave in Rural Cemetery. 


WaALvEN.—The Sunday school of St. Andrew’s 
church has given the funds for its annual picnic 
this year to the Red Cross Relief Society. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—Archdeacon Brady came to 
town on Sunday evening, 21st ult., on the hos- 
pital train, which had been? dispatched a few 
days previous by the municipal authorities of 
the city to Camp Thomas, for the purpose of 
removing the sick soldiers from the field hospi- 
tals to this city, where better treatment could 
be afforded. Chaplain Brady had received 
leave from the military officials, as he believed 
it his duty to be on the train in case of an 
emergency. There were 110 patients in all, vic- 
tims of typhoid fever, of whom 25 were sent to 
the Episcopal Hospital. 


The funeral of Major Lawrence S. Smith, M. 
D., surgeon of the lst army corps, who died on 
the 15th ult. of typhoid fever, on board the U. 
S. ship “Relief,” while on his way home from 
Porto Rico, was held on Tuesday, 23rd ult., at 
St. Mark’s church. 


Trinity church, Oxford, is now 200 years old; 
but the event will not be celebrated until No- 
vember next, or immediately after the ad- 
journment of the General Convention, when it 
is hoped that several of the bishops will find it 
convenient to be present at some one of the serv- 
ices. 


Early on Sunday morning, 21st ult, thieves 
effected an entrance into the church of St. 
James the Less, and with a crowbar wrenched 
the almsbox from an iron pillar to which it was 
fastened, and at some distance from the church 
broke it open and abstracted the contents, 
about $25. There was evidence showing that 
the thieves had made a search for the altar ves- 
sels, which they expected to find in the vestry- 
room, but in this they were disappointed. 


Among the reports presented at the recent 
diocesan convention, was that of the trustees of 
the “Christmas Fund,’ so termed, because the 
offertory on Christmas Day is handed over to 
this most excellent organization, which pro- 
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vides stipends for the superannuated and infirm 
clergy of the diucese, their widows and children. 
The report states that compared with the year 
preceding, there has been a decrease in receipts 
notwithstanding a special appeal has been made 
for larger contributions, and this decrease is at- 
tributed to a division of some of the gifts made 
to the General Society. The receipts were (in- 
cluding a balance of $4,852.49) $21,065.56. There 
was also presented to the diocesan convention 
the annual report of the ‘‘Clergy Daughters’ 
Fund,’’ which provided during the past year 
“board and tuition of seven beneficiaries, $550" ; 
the receipts being (excepting a contribution of 
$5) wholly from interest on the permanent fund 
of $14,300 par value. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Cirry.—On the eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 
the Rey. A. W. Mann officiated twice at All 
Angels’ deaf-mute mission in the chapel of 
Trinity church, with increased attendance. At 
the afternoon service an account of the recent 
conference at Columbus, Ohio, was given, stress 
being laid upon one of the subjects discussed: 
“Christian Unity and Deaf-mutes.”’ 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The local council of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew has arranged a course of Sunday even- 
ing services to be held during the session of the 
General Convention, with addresses as follows: 
Sunday evening, October 9th, ‘‘Why we believe 
in missions,’’ the Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., 
bishop of Minnesota, the Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop of Shanghai, China; 
Sunday evening, October 16th, ‘‘Our responsi- 
bilities as a Church in the life of the nation,”’ 
the Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane, Bishop of Albany, 
the Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D.; Sunday 
evening, Oct. 23rd, ‘‘Why we are Churchmen’’ 
the Rt. Rev. A.C. A. Hall, D. D., Bishop of Ver- 
mont, the Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, Bishop of 
Southern Virginia. 


Early in August the Bishop addressed a cir- 
cular letter to the clergy, asking them to ar- 
range for offertories in aid of the sick and 
wounded soldiers at Chickamauga. This was 
in response to an appeal from Dr. Bayne, a 
well-known Washington physician in charge of 
the hospital at that point, who desires a fund 
for the purchase of delicacies and other things 
not supplied by the government. 


The Rey. J. A. Specht has become assistant 
minister of the church of the Ascension, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Thos. W. Cooke who re- 
signed on account of ill-health. The rector, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Elliott, isaway on a four months’ 
leave of absence, hoping to recuperate from his 
serious illness in the spring. 


Long IsIana 

Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. ., Bishor 
Brookityn.—A handsome memorial window 
will be unveiled in the church of the Messiah, 
on the first Sunday in October. Another will 
soon thereafter be placed in this church, it being 
a memorial to the late Thomas N. Rooker who 

was long officially connected with the parish. 


A cable message, on Aug. 16th, announced the 
suddea death, from heart failure, of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles R. Baker, rector of the church of 
the Messiah, at Graz, Styria, Austria. Dr. 
Baker, accompanied by his wife, left Brooklyn 
on June 25th, for an extended tour through Eu- 
rope. The date of his return was fixed for 
Sept. 25th. As he was in apparently good health 
at the time of his departure, his congregation 
was very much shocked at the announcement of 
his death. Dr. Baker was one of the most 
prominent and popular of the Brooklyn clergy. 
He was a broad Churchman, and widely known 
in religious circles because of his deep culture 
and intellectual force. He wasa member of the 
Standing Committee of the diocese of Long 
Island. He was a prominent member of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
of the Clergy Club and the Church Club. 
The church of the Messiah is one of the strong- 
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est and richest in thecity. Many years ago the 
congregation moved from Adelphi st. to the 
present site, which was bought from another 
denomination. ~ It then had on it a frame build- 
ing. This was replaced by a building of brick, 
which was destroyed by fire about 15 years ago. 
Then the present church was built. Additions 
and decorations have made the present struc- 
ture a fitting one for the parish. In the tower 
there is achime of musical steel tubes. Dr. 
Baker himself presented to the church a beau- 
tiful chancel. which is built in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. Nearly every window in 
the church is a memorial. Dr, Baker was a 
fluent preacher, his sermons being delivered ex- 
temporaneously. His quiet, thoroughly Chris- 
tian manner won for him many friends from the 
denominations as well as generally throughout 
the Church. Dr. Baker was born in Medford, 
Mass., on April 15, 1842. His theological studies 
included a three years’ course at Cambridge, 
Mass., and several years in Berlin, where, in 
1872,;he received the degree of Doctor of Theolo- 
zy. Im Berlin he was a pupil of Lipsius, the 
Egyptologist. Dr. Baker was ordained deacon 
in the diocese of Massachusetts in June, 1872. 
On Feb. 1st of the following year, he came to 
Brooklyn and took charge of the church of the 
Messiah, rector of which he remained until the 
time of his death. He was elected archdeacon 
of the Northern archdeaconery of Long Island, 
in 1881. Beside a widow and daughter,Dr. Baker 
leaves three brothers, the Rev. George Stuart 
Baker, chaplain and superintendent of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Manhattan; Wm. H. Baker, 
M. D., of Boston, and the Rev. Frank W. Baker, 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Cincinnati. Dr. 
Baker’s only daughter about two years ago 
married the Rev. St. Clair Hester who was 
then assistant-rector of the church of the Mes- 
siah, but. since called to St. George’s church. 
It is understood that the interment will be in 
this country. 


St. Thcmas’ church, the Rev. James Clarence 
Jones, rector, is undergoing extensive altera- 
tions to fit the needs of a rapidly growing con- 
gregation. At present it is a small building of 
Gothic architecture, situated on a high knoll 
overlooking Brunswick ave., one of the finest 
church building sites in Brooklyn, measuring 
195 by 125 ft. In making the alterations, the 
<gnancel of the church was torn away, and a 
frame extension is being built, which will run 
the entire length of the lot, and give an addi- 
tional seating capacity of about 200. Immedi- 
ately to the right of the rear of the church, the 
parish house is being enlarged by extensions 
both in the front and rear, which will give it an 
increased seating capacity of about 300. The in- 
terior and exterior of both buildings are to be 
entirely renovated. These improvements were 
made possible by a generous Churchman who 
offered to contribute $2,000, provided the con- 
gregation would give the other $1,000 necessary. 
By dint of hard work the required sum was 
raised, and the alterations commenced. St. 
Thomas’ church was organized June 11, 1872, 
but was not admitted to the convention till 1892. 
It started with a handful of members, under the 
Rey. Cornelius L. Twing, but there were mostly 
vacant lots in the neighborhood then, and prog- 
ress was slow. Nine years ago the present rec- 
tor took charge. Better and more rapid transit 
caused that section of the city to grow, and the 
communicants, from 95, increased to 500, and the 
Sunday school now numbers nearly 800. The 
value of the church property is about $40,000, 
and there is a mortgage on it of $10,000. It is 
expected that the church will be re-opened on 
Sunday, Sept. 4th. 


The corner-stone of the new church of the 
Annunciation, Glendale, to replace the old mis- 
sion house, was laid on Aug. 7th, at 6:30 a. mM. 
Addresses were made by the Rey. Edward 
Mansfield McGuffey, of St. James’ church, New- 
town, and by other speakers. The music was 
rendered by the choir of the church of the Res 
urrection, Richmond Hill. After the services, 
the guests were entertained by the members of 
St. Mary’s Guild at the mission house. The 


The Living Church 


Rey. Henry B. Bryan has charge of this mis- 
sion. The church will be situated on the north 
side of Cooper ave., 30 ft. east of Webster ave., 
and will have a frontage on Cooper ave. of 
about 30 ft., and will extend back 60 ft. The in- 
terior of the church will be finished in hard 
wood, and tastefully decorated. 


BaByLon.—The South Side Clericus met on 
Aug. 3d, at the residence of Mrs. Bailey. Those 
present were the Revs. Bryan, Wiley, Sparks, 
Stephenson, Bridges, Diggles, Martin, and the 
Rey. Dr. Lowndes. A paper was read by Mr. 
Sparks, a review of Canon Ottley’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1897. After luncheon, there was a 
most profitable and enjoyable discussion. 


The Rev. Geo. Valerie Gilreath, rector of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Seaford, has returned 
home after a trip to North Carolina. 


The Rey. James R. Smith, rector of the 
church of the Transfiguration, Freeport, is in 
the Adirondack Mountains, where he will spend 
the next two months for the benefit of his 
health. 


The Rev. Albert Carleton Monk, formerly as- 
sistant minister at St. James’ church, Brooklyn, 
has returned to that borough, having resigned 
the curacy of Trinity church, Manhattan. 


The Long Island ministers are being asked to 
sign a petition to be presented to the Long 
Island Railroad Company, that fewer trains be 
run on Sunday. 


The Journal of the 32d annual convention of 
Long Island includes these statistics: Clergy, 
141; churches. missions, and chapels, 129; com- 
municants, 29,960; contributions, $632.888.66; 
Baptisms, infants, 2,491, adults, 349; Sunday 
school officers and teachers, 2,254; pupils, 20,958 ; 
Confirmations, 1,664; marriages, 1,018; burials, 
1,784. There are 21 candidates for Holy Orders, 
12 postulants, and 40 lay-readers. A new fea- 
ture in the publication is the printing of the 
names of the church wardens and vestrymen of 
the parishes, which was ordered by resolution, 
and has been complied with, except in a few in- 
stances. The proceedings bear the signature 
of the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., who was 
elected president of the convention in the ab- 
sence of the Bishop, owing to illness; of the 
Rev. James Clarence Jones, Ph. D., secretary, 
and of Creighton Spen er, assistant secretary. 


Idaho 


The third annual convocation of the mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Idaho met in Weiser, Idaho, 
Aug. 3rd to 6th, 1898, under supervision of Act- 
jng-Bishop Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., 
LL.D. The roll call showed all but two of the 
clergy of the State present, a fuller attendance 
than at any previous convocation. The convo- 
cation sermon was preached on the evening of 
the first day, by the Rev. P. Murphy, of Poca- 
tello, from the text, Rev.ii: 1, ‘I know thy 
works, and thy labor, and thy patience,” the 
discourse being admirably adapted to the con- 
ditions of Western Church life and work. 
Routine business, together with the reading 
and discussion of papers on timely topics, largely 
occupied the sessions of the three days. Able 
papers were read by various members of the 
clergy, upon the following subjects: ‘‘Mis- 
sions—is the Church selfish?” ‘‘Future of the 
Church in the West”; ‘Is Jesus the Christ’’? 
“Educational influence of the Church”’; ‘‘Signs 
of the times.” 


In the evening of the 2d day’s session the 
Bishop delivered his annual address, which will 
be published in the journal. The Bishop spoke 
in strong and hopeful tones for the Church in 
Idaho, cherishing the belief that no set-back 
would be allowed to come to the work so well 
under way, from lack of proper episcopal super- 
vision. On the morning of Aug. 5th occurred 
a most impressive ordination service in St. 
Luke’s church. 


The sermon was preached by the Rev.S. J. 
Jennings, of Nampa, Idaho, from the text II Cor. 
v: 14.—'*The love of Christ constraineth us.” It 
was full of inspiration to those about to receive 
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The Rev. I. A. Daughters and the Rey. A. E. 
Macnamara, late of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, were advanced to the priesthood, being 
presented by the Rev. Chas. E. Deuel, and the 
Rev. P. Murphy, respectively. The Rey. R. 
M. Hardman, formerly of the Methodist body; 
was ordained deacon in the Church. On the 
evening of the same day was held an enthusi- 
astic missionary service, when addresses were 
made by several appointed speakers. During 
the session resolutions were adopted expressing 
in tender terms the deep regret with which the 
clergy and people of Idaho are called to relin- 
quish claim upon our present Bishop whose 
place in our affections it will be hard indeed to 


fill. Resolutions were also adopted begging ‘ 


leave to memorialize the General Convention of 


the conspicuous need of an individual bishop © 


for the State of Idaho. 


The following were unanimously elected as 


delegates to the General Convention to meet in 
Washington, D.C.,in Oct. next: Clerical dele- 
gate, the Rey. Chas. E. Deuel, Boise, Idaho; Lay 
delegate, Mr. G.H. Durbrow, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Marquette 
G, Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 

Do.Liar Bay.—This is a small village on Port- 
age Lake, about three miles from Hancock. It 
has perhaps 800 inhabitants. The industries 
are lumber mills, copper smelting works, mam- 
moth coal docks, and now a large stamp mill is 
to be built. The mission was started a year 
ago by four families then attending Trinity 
church, Houghton. Services have been held in 
the school-house, and now an elegant little 
church, costing $2,000, has been built and paid 
for, and was opened by the Bishop, August 14th, 
when two were confirmed. The Rev. Lucien A. 
Spencer is minister-in-charge here and at Lake 
Linden, 8 miles away. The new church is 
called St. Luke’s. 


OnTONAGON.—The revival of this town hinges 
largely on the reopening of the Ontonagon Co. 
copper mines. When the town and church were 
destroyed in 1896, the outlook was gloomy for a 
long time, but it has now seemed wise to re- 
build. Under the charge of Mr. Wm. Poyseor, 
late a congregational minister, the new Ascen- 
sion church has risen handsomer than the old, 
and was reopened Sunday, August 2ist. The 
Rev. EH. W. Jewell was celebrant and preacher. 
The church is of frame,69x380, with spire 75 feet 
high. There willbe no debt. 


Hovueguton.—Bishop Mott Williams visited 
Trinity church, Houghton, on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, and advanced to the priesthood 
the Rev. Messrs. J. Edward Reilly, D.D., and 
Thomas J. Purdue; the Rev. E. W. Jewell and 
the Rev. John HE. Curzon assisted and joined in 
the imposition of hands. The Rey. Mr. Purdue 
returns to Nebraska to the charge of De Witt, 
and the Rev. Dr. Reilly becomes rector of St. 
Matthias’ church, Omaha. 


Fuint STEEL —The homesteaders at the Flint 
Steel river, in Ontonagon Co., have been for 
some time putting theirspare days into building 
a small church of cedar logs. They have called 
it St. Paul’s chapel, and placed it under Mr. 
Poyseor’s charge. The chapel has stained glass 
windows, the gift of Mrs. C. W. Douglas, of Ev- 
ergreen, Colo. A large congregation was pres- 
ent at the opening services,on the afternoon of 
Aug. 21st. The chapel is nine miles from On- 
tonagon. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ba.Ltimore.—For several months the local 
chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
have been arranging for the 18th annual con- 
vention of the order, which will be held in this 
city Sept. 28th to Oct. 24. For the convention, 
Music Hall has been engaged, and the principal 
meetings will be held in the main hall, while the 
smaller halls will be used for conferences and 
committee work. Mr. H. C. Turnbull, Jr., is 
chairman of the executive committee which is 
arranging for the convention. The chairmen of 
the sub committees are: Finance, Mr. Frank 


new commission for the work of the ministry, V. Rhodes; halls and churches, Mr. Edward G. 
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‘Gibson; hotels, Mr. Carleton Shafer; reception, 
Mr. Daniel M. Murray; printing, Mr. W. E. 
Bonn; transportation, Mr. H.R. Taraballt Mr. 
Hornian Meyer is treasurer of the executive 
committee, and Mr. E. D. Smart, secretary. 


The Rev. C. Eroest Smith, rector of the 


» church of St. Michael and All Angels, was a 


passenger Thursday, Aug. 25th, on the Ameri- 
can Line steamer, ‘‘Belgen,’”? and which sails 
from Philadelphia for England. The Rev. Mr. 
Smith will be accompanied by his wife, Mrs. and 
Miss Carpenter, and Miss Anna Blogg. They 
will visit Liverpool and London, and return to 
Baltimore about the last of Sones The 
Rey. Frederick Gibson, rector of St. George’s 
church, is at Cape May. 


The Rey. Charles W. oo of Concord, N. H., 


Sunday, Aug. 21st, at ine morning aa evening 
services, which were largely attended. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Wm. A. Coale who was rector of 
» St. Luke's for a number of years. 
b Centra] New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
The deathof Dr. T. M. Flandrau, August 7th, 
is a loss felt throughout the parish of Zion 
church, Rome, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Egar, rector. 
Dr. Flandrau was identified with the parish for 
over 40 years, and served as senior warden at 
the time of his death. 


The Syracuse chapters of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew have arranged to open a reading 
room in the centre of the city early in Septem- 
ber, 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the second district 
held their regular meeting Aug. 12th, in the 
parish house of Trinity church, Utica. Mrs. 
L. Griswold presided, and Mrs. HE. H. Coley 
acted as secretary. The goodly number pres- 
ent were interested in the reading of several 
short articles on missionary work. 


The Rev. H. G. Coddington, rector of Grace 
church, Syracuse, spent his vacation with his 
family at Lowville, N. Y. 


The following clergymen have spent their va- 
cations at the places named respectively: The 
Rey. J. K. Parker, at Paris Hill; the Rev. Dr. 
C. T. Olmsted, at the seashore; the Rev. W. B. 
Coleman, in the Adirondacks; the Rev. E. H. 
Coley, at Westport, Conn.; the Rev. J. R. Hard- 
ing, in the Adirondacks and at Paris Hill; the 
Rey. J. J. Burd, at the sea shore. 


_ The women of St. John's, Oneida, the Rev. 
John Arthur, rector, have caused the rectory to 
be enlarged and thoroughly repaired, inside 
and out, expending $1,200 for the purpose. 
Louisiana 
- Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
DOoNALDSONVILLE.—The improvements in the 
parish of the church of the Ascension continue 
under the able administration of the Rev. Mr. 
Guion. Electric ‘light has displaced the old oil 
- lamps, the church has been newly painted, and 
a new stained glass window isin contemplation. 
‘Tne Sunday school and congregation have both 
greatly increased. 


AMITE.—lt is pleasing to record an improve- 
ment in the church of the Incarnation, at a cost 
involving some $400. The chancel has been 
greatly enlarged, a new altar has been erected, 
and three memorial stained glass windows have 
been donated. Tne Rev. E. A. Neville is the 
energetic missionary in charge. 


New Or.eans.—Sister Rachel reports for her 
-work in Trinity parish, for the month of July, 
notwithstanding the hot weather, 142 visits, 89 
sick calls, 53 investigations; 85 persons have 
been helped; 27 have received groceries; 23, 
bread; 17, medicine; 8, garments; 9, shoes, and 
3, small sums of money. Dr. Warner being off 
on his summer vacation, the affairs of the par- 
ish are being ably. attended to by the Rev. T. 
W. Smith. Mr. Smith has been at Trinity but 
ashort while, but long enough to make Gs 
friends by his personal qualifizations. 


Notice has been given by Dr. Duncan, secre- 
tary of the diocese, that all formalities in the 
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incorporation of the diocese have been complied 
with. The charter authorizes the Bishop and 
the chancellor jointly to receive all titles to 
property on behalf of the corporation. Dona- 
tions can also ke made to the corporation for 
any religious purpose. ‘This notice is under 
date of July 1, 1898. 


* Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Port Ciinton.—St. Thomas’ church has been 
in existence about two and a half years. Its 
membership is now 90 persons. Church and 
parish house cost $6,000, all of which is paid 
for except about $800. The Rev. L. R. Gloag 
who has been in charge, has resigned,to return, 
for family reasons, to his native land, Scotland. 


The Bishop of Hayti 
BY TH£ REY. THEOPHILUS GOULD STEWART 
The Right Rey. James Theodore Holly, D.D., 
colored Bishop of Hayti, was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1833, and was taken by his parents 


- when quite young, to New Haven, where he 


was brought up. His father was a shoemaker, 
and a manof more than ordinary intelligence, 
and also of considerable learning. By him 
James was taught the primary branches of an 
English education, ard also the trade of shoe- 
maker. But James had ambitions going beyond 
his father’s curriculum, and soon began the 
study of Latin and Greek on his own account. 
His studious habits and pious demeanor attract- 
ed the attention of good people, and at an early 
age he was ordained a deacon in the Church, 
and subsequently a presbyter. 

Despising oppression and stirred by the chiv- 
alrous example of the people of Hayti, he re- 
solved to visit that island with a view to find- 
ing a field for future labor. In a conversation 
with the writer many years ago, he remarked 
that he felt that it was an un-Christian- limita- 


‘tion upon his ministry to be compelled to preach, 


practically, to only one class of society. He 
wished to proclaim the tidings of salvation to 
all. 

Returning from Hayti thoroughly convinced 
that there was to be his future field, he so im- 
pressed this view upon the members of his 
flock in New Haven and so filled them with his 
spirit, that in 1861, himself and one hundred 
and forty others left this free land to find free- 
dom elsewhere. 

Landing in Hayti, he set to work at once on a 
comprehensive scale to evangelize that island. 
His plans were definite and embraced long years 
of effort and denial. He purposed to establish 
for Hayti practically a national Church; to 
make Hayti ecclesiastically free; to identify 
her religion with her spirit of independence,and 
thus give Haytiafull-orbed nationality. For 
years he worked at his trade in Hayti, mending 
and making shoes, and preaching the Gospel, 
until a Church having the pure Gospel in letter 
and spirit grew up as aresult. In 1873, twelve 
years after he began his labors in that country, 
I heard him preach a sermon at the capital on 
St. John’s Day. It wus preached to the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and many of the great men-of 
the republic were present. He spoke of the 
original Knuight-Templarism as the John the 
Baptist of Christianity, and urged home upon 
these strong-minded men, many of whom were 
filled with French infidelity, their duty toward 
Christ and His cause. The zeal, courage, and 
devotion of the man lived in every sentence of 
the sermon. A year later, 1874, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Hayti, by the Right. Rev. John 
Williams, D.D., LL.D., in Grace church, New 
York city. Thirty-five years of labor have 
brought to him a powerful influence for good 
among the Haytian people, and a well recog- 
nized standing in the world of letters. Heis an 
evangelist of high type,a deep thinker, and a 
man of broad scholarship, and his character is 
cast in the true heroic mold. Rearing a family 
of nine sons and one daughter, and passing all 
his life in poverty—owing to his self sacrific- 
ing spirit—he has nevertheless given to all of 
these a university education. While his min- 
istry to Hayti has been a national blessing, his 
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life as an individual sheds great lustre upon the 
whole African race. . 

During the second Lambeth Conference, 
which he attended, he received much honor 
from bishops and clergy alike. He, by invita- 
tion of the late Dean Stanley, preached in 
Westminster Abbey ou St. James’ Day, and 
closed his address with the following eloquent 
words and remarkable prayer: 


And now on the shores of old England, the cradle of 
that Anglo-Saxon Christianity, by which IJhave been 
in part, at least, illuminated, standing beneath the 
vaulted roof of this monumental pile, redolent with 
the piety of by-gone generations during so many 
ages; in the presence of the 


‘Storied urn and animated bust”’ 


that hold the sacred ashes and commemorate the 
buried grandeur of so many illustrious personages—I 
catch a fresh inspiration and new impulse of the di- 
vine missionary Spirit of our common Christiantty; 
and here, in the presence of God, of angels, and of 
men, on this day sacred to the memory of an Apostle 
whose blessed name was called over me at my Bap- 
tism, and as I lift up my voice for the first, and per- 
haps the last, time in any of England's sainted 
shrines, I dedicate myself anew to the work of God, 
of the Gospel of Christ, and of the salvation of my 
fellowmen in the far distant isle ofathe Caribbean sea 
that has become the chosen field of my special labors. 

*O Thou Saviour Christ, Son of the living God,who, 
when Thou wast spurned by the Jews of the race of 
Shem, and who, when delivered up without cause by 
the Romans of the race of Japheth, on the day of Thy 
crucifixion hadst Thy pondrous cross borne to Gol- 
gotha’s summit on the stalwart shoulders of Simon, 
the Cyrenian, of the race of Ham; I pray Thee, O 
precious Saviour, remember that forlorn, despised, 
and rejected race, whose son bore Thy cross, when 
Thou shalt come in the power and majesty of Thy 
eternal kingdom to distribute Thy crowns of ever- 
lasting glory! 

“And give to me, then, not a place at Bhy right 
hand or at Thy left, but only the place of a gate- 
keeper .at the entrance of the Holy City, the New 
Jerusalem, that I may behold my redeemed brethren, 
the saved of the Lord, entering therein to be par- 
takers with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of all the 
joys of Thy glorious and everlasting kingdom ”’ 


Spiritual Gambling 


A paragraph copied from an American ex- 
change went the round of the papers, in which 
report was made of a lottery got up in Mexico 
on behalf of the souls in Purgatory, the writer 
stating that he copied from the notice board of 
a church the assertion that the soul of so-and-so 
had been “released from Purgatory and 
ushered’ into heavenly joys’? through the suc- 
cess in the lottery of his friends on earth. The 
paragraph was said by a Romanist contempo- 
rary to be acalumny, and treated as though 
some enemy of the faith were the author. But 
in the Roman Catholic Times, the Rev. H. Thurs- 
ton, S. J., admits that ‘‘lotteries to benefit the 
holy souls do take place in Mexico,and,I believe, 
in some other Spanish-speaking countries... . 
The winner of the first prize in such a ‘raffl2’ 
has usually at his disposal a trental of Misses, 
which he is free to apply as suffrages for his de- 
ceased relatives and friends.” Fr. Thurston 
does not express an opinion on the practice, but 
his candid admission that such a form of Mass 
traffic exists sufficiently answers the writers, 
editorial and otherwise, who vent their anger 
on anyone who points out the abuses. If one of 
their own number, having reliable information 
at hand, admits the truth, we should expect 
some sign of regret on the part of the Romanist 
writers that such abuses are tolerated, but the 
Roman spirit is impatient of correction, and 
considers admission of faults ‘‘disedifying.”’? So 
long as this temper lasts there can be but small 
hope of reunion with the rest of Christendom. 
The Mexican lottery, horrible as it is, is only 
the natural outcome of a system which permits 
the wildest extravagances in religion provided 
they do not interfere with Papal claims of 
supremacy. It is to be hoped that Romanists 
living in the healthier atmosphere of English 
thought may have suffisient influence with their 
foreign brethren to put down the modern and 
unlovely practice of spiritual gam»ling.—Catho- 
lic Champion. 
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Chicago 


Rev. C W. Leffiingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


HE summer is ended and the harvest is 

nigh. It is true, O brothers! in the 
Lord’s harvest field of souls, as in the 
earthly fields where the husbandmen now 
gather the yellow corn. We must now 
garner for the Lord as though this autumn 
were our last. If it be not the last for us 
who gather, itis the last for many a soul 
that shall fall before the sickle of Death, 
ere another Harvest Home is celebrated. 
And for many of us this is surely our last 
reaping. Next autumn, many a priest will 
be missing from his place, and from his va- 
cation he will never return. He will be 
called from the rest of Paradise for no more 
reaping in this world. Letus be diligent 
now to bring many sheaves with us. The 
fields are white for gathering, souls are 
waiting for our husbandry. 

It.is the harvest time now for the Church; 
the season for parish work and pastoral care 
is upon us. Not that these are needless, 
even in the heat of summer, but in a cli- 
mate like ours, there is need of a partial sus- 
pension of parochial activities in summer. 
Congregations are scattered, and energies 
are at ebb tide in every department of hu- 
man industry. Pastor as well as people 
must have, at least, a partial rest, and little 
more than public ministrations can be at- 
tempted. The recompense for this tempo- 
rary loss comes with the revival of energy 
in the cool days and frosty nights of Autumn, 
The bow returns to its elasticity, and sends 
its winged arrows of truth with greater 
force and precision, for its brief unbending. 
The soul should recuperate with the body, 
and be all the more eager and earnest, after 
its summer rest. 


——~— 


Higher Criticism in the Sunday 
School 


HE outlook for the training of the rising 

generation in the faith and practice of 
the Christian religion is very dubious. 
Family religion has almost disappeared. In 
hundreds of ‘‘Christian’’ homes the Bible 
is never read, no family prayers are said, 
no religious instruction is given, the names 
of God and of Christ are never heard. Even 
that teaching ‘‘at the mother’s knee,” the 
recollection of which remained in the soul 
as a safeguard in after years, has in too 
many cases become obsolete. 

The service of the Church still remains. 
The Bible continues to be read there. 
Prayers are said. The old praises of the 
Christian Church continue to resound. Re- 
ligious themes are on the lips of the 
preacher. The holy sacraments, with their 
striking object lessons, are celebrated. 
But who can tell how much of the mean- 
ing of all this is missed by the younger 
people who come to these assemblages all 
unprepared by anything in their daily life 
and environment to enter with apprecia- 
tion upon the public worship? Besides this, 
the idea is widespread that the Church serv- 
ice is not the place for children. 

There remains the Sunday school. This 
has come to be extensively regarded as the 
natural and proper provision for the Chris- 
tian instruction and training of the young. 
It relieves parents and ‘‘sponsors” of their 
obligations in the matter, and in the sphere 
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of devotion is looked upon as the children’s 
church. The Christian conscience of many 
good people is sufficiently active to impel 
them to send their younger children, at 
least, to Sunday school, or rather, too often, 
to coax and persuade them to go. It comes 
to this, then, that in a majority of cases,the 
entire instruction of a child in the faith of a 
Christian, and in allthose things which he 
“ought to.know and believe to his soul’s 
health,” the requisites of a godly and a 
Christian life, reverence for holy things, the 
practice of devotion, and, in short, every- 
thing which belongs to the sphere of the 
Christian religion, is left to the Sunday 
school. Whatever of Christian influence 
there may be more than this is unsystem- 
atic, casual, or, at the best, emotional. 

The whole of this immensely important 


field of things on which depends the welfare’ 


of the soul in this world and in the world to 
come, is left tothe brief space of.one hour 
a week. Throughout the week, at home, at 
school, in the street, the child lives in an 
atmosphere of purely secular ideas. But 
for one hour on Sunday he is introduced to 
thoughts and ideas which belong to another 
world. At the best, the time is all too brief 
to enable the mind to adjust itself to this 
new field of things. 


We are not now undertaking to criticise 
the Sunday school. Everyone knows its 
weaknesses and defects. On the contrary, 
the lesson we wish toimpressis this: Ifthe 
Sunday school is the only tangible means 
left for the Christian training of the young, 
it is of the utmost importance that the best 
possible use should be made of the brief op- 
portunity which it affords. The Christian 
Faith surely ought to be taught with the ut- 
most thoroughness, illustrated in every pos- 
sible way, and enforced by every appeal of 
love and tenderness to the religious in- 
stincts, which in the child are stil! fresh 
and ready to respond to every true touch, 
Then comes the call of duty,upon which the 
whole of life ought to be constituted, to 
‘*keep God’s holy will and commandments, 
and to walk in the same all the days of my 
life.” What this will is and how to keep it, 
the special duties of religion through which 
the Christian soul maintains its relation to 
God and exalts its life to the sphere of 
spiritual realities, surrounding itself with 
the atmosphere of absolute purity and holi- 
ness, need to be constantly enforced. In 
prayer and sacrament the spiritual life 
abides, and grows from strength to strength. 
While the beart is still tender, and the mind 
still responsive to all that is truly divine, is 
the time to impress indelibly these precious 
lessons, to cultivate to the utmost the spirit 
of reverence, and to form habits which can- 
not be easily broken. Such, we take it, are 
some of the chief objects the Christian 
teacher must have in view, the purposes for 
which the Sunday school continues to ex- 
ist. Inadequate as the means may be, and 
all too brief the time, it is nevertheless true 
that great and lasting results have been ac- 
complished by faithful pastors and earnest 
teachers. And much more might be accom- 
plished if these great ends were constantly 
kept in view, and no pains spared to make 
the best of the means at hand. Such won- 
derful force resides in Christian teaching, 
that impressions are often produced far be- 
yond anything that could be expected,when 
we consider the feebleness of the instru- 
mentalities employed, and the fragments of 
time which are now commonly given to mat- 
ters of the most transcendent importance. 
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We have dwelt upon these points for a 
purpose. Once all that we have said would 
have been regarded as simply a matter of 
course. But there are indications that this 
view of the purpose to beserved by the Sun- 
day school is coming to be regarded as an- 
tiquated, it is to be relegated to the lumber 
room where repose the tomes of the Fath- 
ers. Everything must be modernized and 
brought ‘‘up to date.”” We have before us 
the scheme of study of a Sunday school in 
New York city of considerable renown. 
We are informed that ‘‘next year the les- 
sons for the Sunday school will be taken 
from the Old Testament.” It appears that 
‘everyone feels the difficulty of taking up 
these lessons, because they do not know 
what they are to teach and how they are to 
teach it.” Unless the young people of this 
Sunday school are wonderfully superior to 


the majority of their kind, they are at pres- 


ent densely ignorant of Old Testament his- 
tory asitistold in the sacred books. But 
before they know what it is they are con- 
cerned with, the material itself with which 
they have to do, it seems to be régarded as 
of the first importance that it should be re- 
membered that ‘‘much of the Old Testa- 
ment is no longer believed to be true in the 
way in which it was once thought to be so.’” 
“Many of the stories are not historical,’’ 
‘‘much of the history has been re-arranged 
to teach certain lessons.” The teacher is to 
regard it as of vast importance that Ecclesi- 
astes was not written by Solomon, that Isaiah 
is a composite work, thatall the psalms of 
David were not written by David, that the 
book of Daniel was late. Worse than this, 
an author is quoted who informs us that, ‘‘it 
is, therefore, most clearly evident that the ~ 
Old Testament narratives of Israel’s ear- 
liest fortunes are entirely upona par with 
the accounts which other nations have 
handed down to us concerning their early 
history. Their principal element is legend.” 
The Sunday school mentor proceeds to lay 
stress upon the primary importance of these 
‘‘facts,” in connection with the teaching of 
the Old Testament. He also recommends a 
number of books in line, more or less, with 
these views, most of them certainly not 
calculated to promote reverence for the 
sacred Scriptures. 

We would ask, with all due respect, 
whether this sort of thing is calculated to 
fulfill the purpose for which Sunday schools 
are supposed to exist, or, in fact, any useful 
purpose connected with religion! The posi- 
tions laid down may be true or false. It is 
not universally admitted that they are such 
settled facts as this writer thinks, or, if they 
are facts, that they are of such vast impor- 
tance that they are to be given the first 
place in the teaching of this portion of the 
sacred Scriptures. It is to be observed that 
at every point something js to be questioned 
or denied. For example, ‘‘this book was 
not written by Solomo1, these psalms were 
not written by David, these books were not 
written at the time usually supposed, these 
narratives are not true, etc., etc.” Asif it 
should be thought necessary when we come 
to the statement in the New Testament, ‘‘A 
sower went forth,” to say, thisis nota true 
narrative, and to elaborate and reiterate 
that denial as the one important thing to be 
considered, Or to proclaim loudly that the 
“Good Samaritan” is a fiction, or that there 
was no ‘‘Prodigal Son,” or ‘‘Unjust Stew- 
ard,” to the entire ignoring of the great 
truths which those parables teach. 

Whatever may be the truth or falsity of 
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the conclusions of Higher Criticism, so far 
as it can be made out that they are not in- 
consistent with the Christian doctrine of In- 
spiration—and it is to be remembered that 
the English school of critics constantly as- 
sert that they are not—they have no such 
importance for Christian purposes as the 
absurd paper on which we have been com- 
menting would haveussuppose. It is enough 
at the utmost stretch of toleration, for the 
views and ‘‘conclusions”’ of higher critics to 
say that there are various views upon such 
subjects as the date and authorship of dif- 
ferent books,the limits of the actual history 
and the presentation of truth by way of 
symbolic narrative. But surely the whole 
stress of teaching ought to centre in the 
fact that these books are the work of ‘“‘holy 
men of God whospake as they were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost,” and that we are to 
search the Scriptures because it is they 
which testify of Christ. 

We cannot but view with profound mis- 
giving asystem of Sunday school instruc- 
tion which b2gins with negations, and which 
regards as matters of chief importance 
in teaching the Old Testament to young 
persons, such questions as those which have 
been raised by the higher critics, instead of 
the great truths of divine revelation which 
zentre in Christ the Redeemer of the world. 
We can see no other result from laying all 
+his emphasis upon criticism in dealing with 
antrained minds,except to cultivate in them 
the spirit of doubt, and to set them at sea on 
the whole subject of religious truth and di- 
vine revelation. And this is confirmed by 
our observation of actual results under the 
influence of similar methods. 


= 
— At — 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXEX 


CONSERVATIVE old Church paper in 

the East has waked up, and how it is 
making the fur fly about the general stingi- 
ness of the Episcopal Church! Statisties, to 
be sure, are not the most reliable things in 
the world, and a New York man has lately 
shown up the utter misstatement in regard 
to the contributions of the diocese of New 
York to diocesan missions. There is no 
doubt that if all the contributions to mis- 
sions from every parish were brought to- 
gether, the showing would be much better 
than this paper makes out. Independently, 
however, of all these things, a very serious 
case has been thoroughly made out against 
the ratio of giving, in the Episcopal Church, 
as compared with that of several of the 
great religious bodies around us. We have 
been so puffed up with self-complacency, 
that we have failed to see this thing, al- 
though the figures have been in open view. 
Some few did see it, but when they wanted 
to let the cat out of the bag, people in au- 
thority said: “Oh, don’t! It will make such 
a fuss!” Then they called another meeting, 
and rang the changes on our ancient Church, 
and our conservative Church, and our ines- 
timable Prayer Book, and how we walked 
in the golden and perfectly safe path be- 
tween Rome and Geneva, and what wondrous 
privileges we had above all other Chris- 
tians,and that we were the Church of the 
future, etc. People listened and were 
tickled, and cried: ‘‘Let us thank God that we 
belong to this Church and are not Calvinists, 
et ho: omne genus.” While all this was going 
on, Calvinists and hoc ommne genus were giv- 
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ing two doll:rs to our one for the spread of 
the Gospel of Christ. I have heard young 
priests, and even older ones, talk and preach 
as if really the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was the leading body in this land for the 
spread of the Christian religion, and all the 
other religious bodies torether were simply 
an insignificant fraction of imperfectly in- 
formed people whose good works need not 
be considered for a moment. Such talk al- 
ways sickened me, and I thank God that, 
narrow and prejudiced as I may have been, 
I never for a moment forgot or depreciated 
the enormous sacrifices which were being 
made by a vast religious population entire- 
ly foreign to the Church I have loyally tried 
to serve for so many years. One can see 
good in every effort to spread God’s king- 
dom, no matter how mistaken it may seem 
to be, without abating one jot of devotion to 
Catholic truth and Catholic practice. 

Let me recapitulate a few of the facts 
which have been firmly established: Out of 
6,332 parishes and missions of our Church, 
2,885 gave absolutely nothing for any out- 
side purpose. Why wasthis? It will bean- 
swered: ‘‘Because they were so poor.”” Now 
I was tolerably familiar for many years with 
a large number of poor parishes and mis- 
sions, and I can conscientiously say that I 
never knew one so poor that it could not 
have given something for some outside work 
if it had tried. The difficulty was that 
it did not try, and was not made totry. The 
minister said: ‘‘We are so poor. Self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of life. We need 
every dollar we can raise;” and he harped 
on that blind policy until that belief was as 
deeply ingrained in that parish as their be- 
lief in the Creed, and influenced their life 
far more than the Creed ever did. It isslow 
but sure death to a parish to limit its Chris- 
tian offerings to itself, and it is so from 
reasons which are deeply hidden unless 
spiritually discerned. It is so because the 
Spirit of God departs from such a parish, and 
as that fades out, enthusiasm, Catholic fel- 
lowship, Christian brotherhood, fade out. 
They cannot live in such an exhausted re- 
ceiver. Just think of this awful fact: We 
spend on grand churches, splendid choirs, 
expensive rectors, and a hundred other 
parochialities, $12,000.000, and we give to 
foreign missions, $283,000 in a year. I am not 
objecting to splendid churches and choirs 
and all that; I also was an expensive rector 
in my time. Lonly say: “These ought ye to 
have done and not left the other things un- 
done.” Let every priest resolve there shall 
not be this enormous discrepancy between 
parochial expenditure and missionary con- 
tribution. A great deal of this depends on 
the parish priest. As Horace says: “If you 
want to make other people cry, cry your- 
self.” Let him get his own heart inflamed 
with zeal for missions and his people will 
soon catch fire. 

pas Se Fg 


Church Support 


A recent newspaper, speaking of a prominent 
parish in one of our large cities, announces that 
the rector has resigned his pastorate, owing to 
its financial condition. Inquiry reveals the fact 
that the income has been so meagre as to force 
upon the rector the privilege of living at his 
own expense for a considerable time, in the ab- 
sence of his promised salary. 

This is not an isolated case, but exists asa 
type of many, not perhaps often to the utter ex- 
clusion of salary, but easily up to the point of 
its being fitfully and fragmentarily paid. This 
suggests the need of a remedy which must of 
necessity be heroic in order to be effectual, and 
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may be revolutionary. Yet better is it tobe 
slain in defense of life, whether ecclesiastical 
or national, than to die by strangulation which 
we make no effort to resist. Because no canon 
has been enacted to give us aid, and none cap 
be contemplated for fear of hostile attack, must 
we then continue to be silent? 


I think it safe to say that the unvarying ex- 
perience of all parishes is that a comparatively 
small number of contributors pay the pledges 
and pew rents. When these have failed to pro- 
vide the desired income, the same names will be 
found on subscription lists which may become 
necessary, or are patrons of fairs instituted for 
self-preservation, so that it is much nearer the 
rule than the exception for the financial burden 
to be carried by a few. This proposition is so 
generally conceded by those having the material 
affairs of parishes in hand, that it need not be 
fortified by testimony here. What, then, is to 
be done touching that large class of communi- 
cants and other church attendants whose pres- 
ence at Sunday services is irregular and whose 
support is both small and unreliable? None 
would feel much more grieved than such were 
the doors to remain closed and the priestly 
functions to cease and the sacraments to be- 
come a memory of struzgling,but now departed, 
days. And we can easily imagine their solicit- 
ous inquiry: ‘‘Why didn’t ‘they’ keep it open?”” 
—this weary, discouraged, pecuniarily emaci- 
ated “they”? who have pleaded for the breadi 
which has been denied, and have been driven 
into starvation—reconcentrados of the Church. 
“Who will bury our dead or baptize our chill- 
dren or solemnize matrimony?” they still query, 
with much alarm and anxiety, almost demamd- 
ing that for their convenience and service alone 
the ministrations of the Church should be.main- 
tained inviolate; that choirs should stand ready 
at any time to auswer their beckoning gesture, 
and priestly robes be impatient for their occa- 
sional but imperative use. It is such conditions 
of pinching want on the one hand, and arrogant 
demand on the other, that call for adequate re~ 
lief by the benefactor at the hands of the bene- 
ficiary. 

With the great latitule of action and equai 
freedom from responsibility which in these days 
is expected and taken, there appears to be no 
other way than that the bishops should be 
clothed with authority to enforce a discipline 
upon communicants, at least, which shail be 
sufficiently rigorous to impress both its power 
and reasonableness upon them, and commend 
its businesslike requirements even to men whose 
‘religion is in their wife’s name.”? Then, whem 


- such a proposal is known to be in contemplation , 


will arise a magnific.nt assertion of outrage@ 
liberty! I have been a somewhat close observer 
of the Church and other religious bodies for many 
years, and it is apparent that the trend of hy 
man nature is constantly maintaining its right 
to acomfortable interpretation of religious duty, 
and an elastic method inits performance; and it 
is also evident that to> many of the clergy have: 
not found this tendency abhorrent. There is 
this growing love of liberality in theology that 
shall cause it never to smite, andin loyalty that 
shall be chafed by no confining bands. There is 
this diluted idea of worship which must make of 
it a species of entertainment, free from any act 
of reverence which might prove irksome, or the 
disturbing sense of any warning cry. It must. 
all be delightful, sweet, and harmonious as the 
birds and flowers of June. Such sensitive souls 
must not be reminded of a duty, or called uporm 
for a service, or expected to augment the rey- 
enue. And what an innovation to demand it! 
What impudence to frame an ecclesiastical law 
that interferes with one’s freedom! We do not 
fret about the statutes that are wisely made for 
the guidance, safety,and comfort of society, an@ 
allruns along so smoothly with the law-abiding 
citizen, that he might naturally ask if condi- 
tions would not be the sam32 without these re- 
strictions; and yet we know that this same 
haman tendency to license would, without law, 
drift us into astate of anarchy, and ultimately 
back to barbarism. So why should our re- 
sponsibilities to the Church be free from all re~ 
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straint, and awaken a cry of protest when it is 
sought properly to define them? The Roman 
Church has no such difficulty apparent upon its 
surface. The princely sums expended for its 
buildings and schools, the freely supported 
machinery of its great equipment; the munifi- 
cent amounts frequently raised for the personal 
use of its clergy; the great congregations that 
throng its cathedrals and churches (conse- 
crated and without debt), each individual of all 
these multitudes with his contributions of 
money; the exprit de corps which runs through 
allits ramifications, ought to make us of the 
Anglican Communion hang our heads with 
shame that our parishes in populous places 
languish for want of support, with our rectors 
underpaid and unpaid, our treasurers in despair, 
the loyal ones straining every nerve, and no ex- 
isting power to compel laggards to do their 
duty. 

I know of a suburban parish that makes pe- 
riodical efforts to cover on oft-recurring deficit. 
The sanctity of the chancel is seldom offended 
oy appeals for larger offerings, but when this is 
done, the response is far from satisfactory. The 
congregation will listen with respectful atten- 
tion to all that the rector has to say, and depart 
at th2 close of the service in what appears to 
be a most complacent frame of mind. But the 
plate will contain scarcely more than its accus- 
tomed amount when the count is made. Then, 
that the financial condition may be more freely 
and properly discussed, all the regular worship- 
ers are invited to meet some evening in’ the par- 
dash house. But the object is suspected, and the 
persons whom it is wished to reach—those who 
‘have not done their share in the past and who, 
it is charitably thought, may not know the ex- 
act status of the financial problem, for the rea- 
son that the rector has sought to avoid its in- 
trusion on the spiritual realm, are conspicuous 
bby an absence suggestive of the greater inter- 
ests of farm or merchandise or oxen. This fail- 
ing, resort is had to fair or concert or show of 
some description, each perfectly innocent and 
carmless in itself, but humiliating and undigni- 
fied as a necessary and frequent adjunct to the 
‘maintenance of she worship of Almighty God, 
and of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

This whole tendency to indifference is increas- 
ing year by year, rather than diminishing, and, 
without being accused of pessimism, one can 
safely inquire: ‘‘Where will it end, and how 
dong before our beloved Church will be over- 
whelmed?”? The trend toward what is called 
diberality is a taint upon all religious bodies. 
‘The Gospel to which the Congregationalist or 
Methodist or Baptist listened fifty years ago, 
would not be tolerated in the pulpits of to-day, 
and if persistently preached, would empty their 
aneeting-houses at a ruinous rate. And, con- 
wersely, the ministers of the present hour in 
those denominations would have been considered 
very far from sound, if not-rank heretics, could 
they have expressed to-day’s position on theol- 
ogy then. Much the same can be said of us,so 
that it is not such a very hazardous statement 
that ‘the unadulteratei tenets of the Faith as 
xeceived from the fathers of the Church are not 
the Gospel to which the cultured congregations 
of this age careto Jisten. Let them be preached, 
and the cry of bigotry and intolerance resounds. 
Let them be ignored, and we face the danger of 
disintegration. The only corrective is that of 
an undeviating standard and a wholesome disci- 
spline, and if we can not command these from an 
authoritative source, it would not be surprising 
if the Protestant Episcopal Church should in 
the not very distant future find its two divi- 
sionsof Broad and High being quietly and imper- 
ceptibly merged—one into the cultivated lecture- 
ship of the Unitarian denomination, and the 
other into the fellowship of Rome. 

This go-as-you-please method of intrepreting 
theology to match that vicious enemy to true 
religion, called ‘‘Advance Thought’’; this emas- 
culating the liturgy to the lowest point permis- 
sible with the priest’s ordination oath; this ex- 
asperating indifference to all sense of duty 
toward the offertory, by so many buiptized and 
confirmed adults, emphasiz2s the need of a head 
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to this American Church, which is now without 
a Primate and without an endowment, as the 
colonies were before the nation came. Catholic 
and Protestant alike feel the atmosphere of 
this seductive influence, and the preacher who 
wishes to be popular must employ the smoothest 
adjectives in any allusion to present sin, or its 
effect upon the future life, and dismiss all epi- 
thets that might describe a sinner or suggest a 
penalty. Here again is where we want a cen- 
tral authority, from whom shall issue the guid- 
ing policy of the Church as established by its 
Divine Founder upon the words which His wis- 
dom uttered, and on the laws which His lips 


‘spoke; under which a universal usage shall 


prevail, that adopts all that is richest in the 
service; that has a power of coercion to compel 
all baptized persons in a parish to aid in its sup- 
port, or be denied its shelter; and teaches that 
nothing on altar, however ornate, and nothing 
in vestments, however costly, can be too good 
for God. This may seem chimerical, and it may 
seem brutally autocratic, for the average Amer- 
ican idea, but unless something of this nature 
is provided before it is too late, we may waken 
from our revelry in the Higher Criticism to see 
repeated the writing on the wall: 
“God hath number¢d thy kingdom and finished it. 
“Thou art weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing, 
“Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes 
and Persians.”’ 


Boston, June, 1898. WARDEN. 


Is the Country Preacher out of the 
World? 


As a matter of fact, the city preacher, as he is 
now known, is a late product. Until recent 
times the world lived in the country. Now it 
seems to live in the town. The driftof the world 
into the cities isa new phenomenon. It is. the 
unresting mark of our present race movement. 
In the hundred and twenty years preceding 
1800, London increased in size only fifty per 
cent. In the years since 1800 it has increased 500 
per cent. To day London has twice the popula- 
tion of Denmark, three times the population of 
Norway. Every year a city as large as Denver 
is added to its population. If things keep onas 
they are now for another century, London will 
bea city of 40,000,000. 

The growth of New York city into the second 
place in the world, the growth of Chicago, of 
cities generally, are illustrations of this general 
race migration. 

In this movement a sense of isolation creeps 
over the country pastor, sometimes, as if he 
were stranded upon a solitary beach, while the 
boats and trains sweep past in the distance to 
the far-away towns. And this feeling of isola- 
tion is fed by our current religious and econom- 
ic literature, which has little or nothing to say 
about the country, while it has volumes to say 
about the problems of the city. 

Is the country pastor therefore out of the 
world? Is there a realisolation? Is he out of 
the procession of affairs? Is he out of those 
currents which really give charazter and indi- 
viduality to our times? 

We do not believe it. In the first place, is not 
the country as essential as the town? Men can- 
not eat railroad iron and Cordovan boots and dy- 
namos and the products of sulphuric acid and 
the electrical shops. We have not yet evolved 
to a plane where we can get on without farms. 
Nor have we reached a point where we can get 
on without country schools,and the restful mo- 
notony of country life. The country is an inte- 
gral part of our civilization. [t is indispensable, 
and will be for some time to come, unless we all 
become Christian Scientists and learn, through 
the unreality of matter, to get along without 
bread. 

Now, if the country is an essential part of our 
world, why should it be thought to be an aban- 
donment of this world to live and do one’s life 
work in the country? Any such view is a mis- 
take. 

In the second place, the country, not the city, 
affords the best illustrations of the foundations 
of human society. Granted that the city, in our 
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present industrial order, gives the best example 
of interdependence and brotherhood and social- 
ism. Granted that the great shops, with their 
thousands of men at their machines,are the best 
illustrations of the economic fact that no man 
can live to himself alone, but that we are all 
members one of another. Does it follow that 
the country offers nothing that a man can study, 
that it has no original field of research, that it 
isa belated and uninteresting world, without 
the stimulus to earnest, original study such as 
may be furnished _in the study of the slums, the 
sweat shops, the municipal reforms, and the 
other questions that occupy so large a part of 
our current literature? 

We do not hesitate to say that the country 
affords as interesting a field of study of social 
institutions as the city, if only the preacher real- 
ly ‘wants to study these, and particularly if heis 
on the lookout for young folks to inspire to the 
study of social institutions. 

It is in the country that we encounter the 
fundamental ideas of property. There is ‘the 
land question’? as old as Moses. And if the 
preacher wishes to burn a little midnight oil on 
mastering the comparison of his little town, or 
his circuit, with the like conditions in America, 
India, early Germany, and the early English 
homesteads, he will find a wealth of materials 
which at a little cost will furnish him with the 
profoundest foundations of culture and learning 
on which to build his knowledge of those munic- 
ipal questions which came last, not first, in time 
and in importance. What agreat thing it would 
be if the pastor could inspire the young country 
people to form a club for such study, or to pur- 
sue itas solitary readers. 

The foundations of the American Republic lie 
in country institut‘ons—the town meeting, in- 
stead of the packed caucus. And where there 
is a will there isa way; where there is a thirst — 
for culture, for mastery, there it will be found 
that the country furnishes the country pastor 
with a rich field for study. The country pastor 
is no more out of the world than the professors 
of mathematics or of biblical theology are out of 
the world. 

In the th'rd place, the country pastor is not 
out of the world, because there he will find (if 
he tries) as intelligent and often as modern peo- 
ple as he is likely to find anywhere. He will find 
readers of the daily papers, thinkers, men who 
digest what they read. But what is most inspir- 
ing of all, he will meet and direct those young 
people who are bound for college and for the 
eminent place in the professional world. The 
majority of the presidents of the United States 
were country boys. It was not chance that it 
was so; it was in obedience to what seems to be 
alaw of civilization. 

No, the country pastor is not out of the world. 
If heis ambitious, he can make it a large, mod- 
ern, interesting, and stimulating world.—The 
Rocky Mountain Christian Advocate. 


The Church and Hawaii 


As with the State, so with the Church, the 
new condition of things has left miny problems 
onour hands. The most immediate of these is 
the problem of Hawaii. Here, for some twenty 
years, a branch of our Church has been laboring, 
with, it must be said, indifferent success. The 
chief cause of failure has been the anomalous 
condition of the Church’s Constitution there, 
the fau-ty condition of which, force of circum- 
stances has made daily more and more mani- 
fest. 

Many onlookers have for years looked for- 
ward to annexation as the remedy for a dis- 
tressing condition of affairs in the ecclesiastical 
world. Now the opportunity has come. The 
Anglican Church in Hawaii should at once come 
under the jurisdiction of the American Church. 
An arrangement should be made whereby the 
present Bishop should be released from that 
part of his diocese compris d in the Hawaiian 
archipelago, and should develop more than has 
heretofore been done the mission work in 
Samoa and Fiji. There would be ample scope 
here for Bishop Willis’ activities, and the 
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‘Hawaiian territory could then be put under one 
of the bishops of the Pacific Coast until circum- 
‘stances rendered it advisable to revive the 
bishopric. It is almost certain that under this 


arrangement there would be a vigorous growth . 


of our Church in Honolulu, and the mission work 
among the natives and Chinese and Japanese 
immigrants would meet with abundant success. 
In the present instance ‘‘the isles are waiting,” 
and it is hoped that the Church will not delay 
so that a grand opportunity is lost forever.— 
Seattle Churchman. 


Letters to the Editor 


““ENTANGLING ADJECTIVES”? 
To the Editor of The Livtng Church: 

The article in your issue of Aug. 20th, signed 
Y. Y. K , isone of the most satisfactory ones on 
the subject of the ‘change of name’’ that I have 
read. The Church in the United States has 
suffered much from ‘entangling adjectives,’ as 
well as promiscuous verbosity in general. For 
instance look at the legal titles of some of the 
Church’s institutions—The General Board of 
Missions, the G. T. S., and that curiosity of no- 
menclature, the Female Episcopal Tract (or is 
it Prayer Book?) Society—and the most gigantic 
of all, the Trustees of the Fund for the Relief of 
Widows, etc. It may be that when the Church 
gets her rightful name, the nuisance and ridicu- 
lousness of pomposity in nomenclature may be 
abated. As far as the Prayer Book is con- 
cerned, as soon as the Church’s mischevous title 
is put away, and the right one substituted, we 
shall have a book that we need not be ashamed 
to hand to Roman Catholics and Protestants. A 
Presbyterian minister who was a candidate for 
the sacred priesthood told me he was vexed at 
the Church's extraordinary title which he had 
just found in the Prayer Book, saying that he 
came into the Church to find consistency. It 
would b3 interesting to hear from those to whom 
the Church's name has been a stumbling block. 
I hope we may soon get relief, for I, like many 
others, am weary of being thus uselessly handi- 
capped. C. E. Roserrts. 


THE NAME OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church. 

I have followed with great interest the cor- 
respondence on this subject in your columns, 
and in those of our other Church papers for 
some time past, and ‘tit seems to me”’ that we 
are getting back to the original state of the 
question as it was broached some twenty years 
ago. The question then was simply how to get 
rid of our bondage of a century to P. E ,and the 
natural and immediate answer to it was: Ex- 
punge P. EK, and keep what was left; viz , the 
Church in the United States of America. Taoat 
was the original proposition as it went up to 
the General Convention, was it not in 1877? 
from the Church in the Northwestern dioceses, 
and was championed by the saintly DeKoven. 
And now it appears to be appropriate to ask: 
What more thanthisdo we want? What can be 
more in accord with the facts, what more broad, 
comprehensive and Catholic, what less calcu- 
lated to give offense to any who may be liable to 
take offense, than ‘‘The Church in the United 
States of America’’? Let us ‘‘move the previous 
question.”’ FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 

Springfleld, Ill , Aug. 19, 1898. 


“OUR BOUNDEN DUTY AND SERVICE”’ 

To the Editor af The Livina Churens 

Your correspondent, Wm. M. Purce, in THE 
Livine Cxuurcs of Aug. 65h, speaks of a matter 
of great importance to the spiritual life of the 
Church—the weekly Eucharist. Could we get 
the General Convention, as he suggests, to re- 
quire that every priest, unless reasonably 
hindered, celebrate the Holy Eucharist on 
every Suaday and holy day, it would, no doubt, 
do a great deal of good,and show that, as a 
Church, we were adyaucing to a normal spirit- 
ual condition. 

But I doubt the utility of any canons on the 
subject of saying Daily Prayers or celebrating 
the Holy Eucharist. The offizes for daily Morn- 
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ing and Evening Prayer and for weekly and 
holy day Eucharists are plainly given in the 
Prayer Book, not to mention the Rubrics,which 
give directions for daily Celebrations. 

Those who believe in the worship of the Holy 
Catholic Church, as institutel by the Lord 
Himself, and as given in the Prayer Book for 
every Sunday and holy day, need no canons to 
teach them their ‘‘bounden duty and service.” 
What is set forth or implied in the Prayer Book, 
and what we find done by the united Church 
for ages from the Apostles’ time, is quite suffi- 
cient. 

I believe itis generally found that priests who 
observe the Lord’s Day as the Church directs, 
by a Celebration, also attend to the minor duty 
of daily Matins and Evensong. 

It is indeed sad to find so many of our 
churches that observe the Lord’s Day by its 
proper service only once a month. So fixed has 
become in many places the habit of having only 
the daily service on three-fourths of the Sun- 
day mornings in the year that trouble results 
when the Sunday service is put in its proper 
place. Spiritual life is indeed needed, that peo- 
ple may earnestly desire the divinely appointed 
worship, the Sacramental Presence of the Lord, 
when they come together to honor Him on His 
Day. 

Those who agree with the practice of the 
early Church, and with the last Pastoral Letter 
of the House of Bishops, that fasting Commun- 
ion is ‘treverent in its intention, with the 
guarantee of long usage, and with the com- 
mendation of very saintly men,” will probably 
find in most places the necessity for two Cele- 
brations each Sunday, if fasting Communion is 
to be encouraged and the Holy Eucharist be 
made the chief and necessary act of worship on 
the Lord’s Day. 

It seems to me when we come, as a Church, to 
practice the worship as laid down in our 
Prayer Book, which is essential, we shall find 
less trouble in other moral and religious affairs, 
such as missionary work, marriage, what not to 
call the Church, etc. W. H. Tomiins. 

Estherville, Iowa, Aug. 22nd. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

By an unfortunate mistake, the name of the 
Rev. Maximilian Lindsay Kellner, D.D., ap- 
pears in the report of the president of the 
Standing Committee of the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania, acting as ecclesiastical authority 
of the diocese, as among those deposed by the 
Bishop of Massachusetts. The mistake prob- 
ably arose from the fact that the Rev. Dr. Kellner 
was one of the witnesses in whose presence the 
sentence of deposition was pronounced. In the 
absence of the president of committee, I desire 
to correct this error. Dr. Kellner is a clergy- 
man in good and honorable standing in the 
Church. Wo. P. OrRICK, 

Secretary of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. John Brann has taken charge of St. 
Matthias’ church, Waukesha, Wis. 

The Rey. S. B. Blunt is passing his vacation in Bay- 
field, Can. on the shores of Lake Huron. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Blacklock has accepted the 
rectorship of the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Anniston, Ala. 

The Rev. J. M. Clarke, D.D., has charge of St. Paul’s 
church, Syracuse, during the absence of the rector, 
Dr. Lockwood, 

The address of Rev. H. W. Cunningham is changed 
to Calvary rectory, Wilmington, Del. Cor espond- 
ence intended for Secretary of Diocese of Spring- 
field should be addressed to the Ven, F. W. Taylor, 
D.D., Springfield, Ill. 

The Rev. Walton Hall Dogget is passing vacation 
days on the seashore of Long Island. 

The Rev. E. H. Van Deerlin has accepted charge of 
St. Alban’s church, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Rev. B. F. Fleetwood, D D., rector of Water- 
man Hall, Sycamore, returned on the Cunard steam- 
ship, “the Servia,’’ on Aug. 17th, from a visit to Scot- 
land and England. 
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The Rev. Alexander Hamilton is in charge of Trin- 
ity church, New Rochelle, N. Y., during the summer 
absence of the rector. 

The Rev. Chas. H. Hathaway has been passing his 
vacation in the maritime provinces of Canada. 

Bishop Morrison, of Duluth, has gone for rest to 
the Adirondack mountains. 

The Rev. John E. Reilly has accepted charge of 
St. Matthias’ church, Omaha, Neb., to take effect at 
tbe end of the present month. 

Died 

BurRGEsSs.—Thomas Burgess, D.D., son of Bishop 
Alex. Burgess, archdeacon, New York, rector St. 
Luke’s, Matteawan, died August 21, 1898. Family, 
threesons and one daughter. Aged, 48 years. Grad- 
uated Brown University, 1870; Geaeral Theological 
Seminary, 18°38; stulied in Europe two years; served 
in the ministry 25 years. 

CoOATES.—Entered into life eternal, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 10th, at noon, at his home, Cambray, Ont., Amos 
B. Coates, aged 72, for many years a devout communi- 
cant in St. John’s church, which was built chiefly 
through bis persevering zeal. 

“Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men.”’ 

DopGcxE.—Saturday, Aug. 20th, the Rev. Anson G. 
P. Dodge, Jr., rector of Christ church, Frederica, Ga. 

JENNINGS.—At the Episcopal hospital. Philadel- 
phia, on August 18, 1898, Rev. ad’Estaing Jennings, 
aged 60 years. 

JOHNSON.—At his home in Auburn, N.Y., July 28, 
18938, Mr. Julius A. Johnson, editor of the Cayuga 
County Independent, aged 72 years. His remains were 
transported to his former home in Easton, Md., and 
pl c2d beside those of Mrs. Johnson, who died Oct. 
27, 1888. 

RILEY —Died, at Fort Wayne, Ind. Aug. 18th, Col. 
Thomas A. Riley, formerly lieutenant 5th Infantry, 
U.S. A., brother of the Rev. Dr. Riley, of the General 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

SHEPHERD.—Entered into rest, Tuesday, 3:39 A. M., 
at Peabody, Mass.. Clarissa, wife of T. W. Shepherd, 
aged 48 years, 8 months, 12 days. 

“Grant us grace so to follow Thy blessed saints in 
all virtuous and godly living.”’ 

SNELLING —At Whitemarsh, Pa., on August 23, 
Jennie L , wife of Rev. Samiel Snelling. 

WHARTON.—Entered into rest,at Fond du Lac 
Wis., Sunday, Aug. 2ist, 1898, Robert Honeywell 
Wharton, adopted son of Mrs. Char otte Wharton, in 
his 51st year. 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreigr Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. F - 
N. B.—Because of the growth of the work which is 


very marked in some localities, and the necessarily 
increased expenses, larger contributions than former- 
ly are needed. 


Church and Parish 

THE Woman's Auxiliary, diocese of Marquette, 
wishes cancelled stamps, postage or revenue, foreign 
or domestic. The domestic stamps should be any de- 
nomination except ones and twos. They can be sorted 
and sold for the benefit of missions to regular colle ct- 
ors and dealers. Hawaiian, Porto Rico, and Cuban 
stamps especially desired. Address MIss NINA 
STONE, Marquette, Mich. 

COMMISSIONAIRE —I do purchasing for out of town 
customers. Fashionable millinery and dresses a 
specialty. Bridal trousseaus complete. My com- 
mission comes from the stores. Send for references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. C. A. BLACK, 302 
Baird Ave., Austin, Ill., or Marshall Field, Chicago. 


AN AMEKICAN WIDOW (without incumbrances) earn- 
estly seeks position as useful companion to elderly 


couple, or as assistant in household duties. Is a 
cheerful, obliging p2rson, an economical house- 
keeper. Can give the highest refereaces as to trust- 


worthiness. Address Mrs. Abbe, 844 Chapel St., 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, September, 1898 


4 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
ll. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. ST. MATTHEW. Red. 
25. 16th Sundzy after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


Offertory Hymu 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Give of thy goods to God, 
And He will bless thy store; 
The path of poverty He trod 
True wealth on thee to pour. 


Give of thy goods to Him 
Who gave them all t» thee, 
And alms like wings of seraphim 
To lift thy prayers shall be. 


Give of thy goods to Christ, 
To whom euch gift of love 

Is dear as crown of gold unpriced 
Cast at His feet above. 


Give of thy goods, O thou 
Whose goods are manifold; 

Give largely for His service now, 
As Dayid gave of old. 


Give of thy goods, although 
Thy goods be few on earth: 

The needy widow’s mites, we know, 
He deemed of highest worth 


Give of thy goods and say, 
“We give Thee of Thine own; 
For all things come of Thee, and they 
Of right are Thine alone.” 


Give of thy goods and lift 
Thy heart to Him Who gave 

The infinite and priceless gift, 
Himself, thy soul to save. 


Give of Thy goods with joy, 
In faith and hope and love; 
and He true bliss without alloy 
Shall give to thee above. 


oy ee 


N four years £2,116 has been received 
from Uganda, the proceeds of the sale of 
142,896 books, nearly half of which were por- 
tions of the Scriptures. This not only denotes 
the eagerness of the people for knowledge, 
but the expenditure of so much is in itselfa 
wonderful fact, considering that the civili- 
zation of the people has not advanced be- 
yond a currency of cowrie shells and cloth. 
There are about 400 churches in Uganda, 
with seating accommodation for more than 
50,000 worshipers. 
a 
HE Edinburgh School Board has decided 
to “simplify” the Ten Commandments 
for the benefit of the infants who attend the 
public schools, and the decision to tamper 
with the Divine Law, as delivered on Sinai, 
has excited no small amount of curiosity in 
Scottish theological circles. The religious 
and the profane alike are, indeed, anxious 
to know if the revised Decalogue will be 
notable chiefly for its omissions, or if it is to 
be only a watered-down version of the Mo- 
saic Tables. There is a good deal of mis- 
giving at the daring of the Edinburgh 
Board, and-it is feared the revision of the 
Commandments will ultimately end in their 
complete abolition. 
So GES 
REMARKABLE suit has been institut- 
ed in the courts of Chicago, which in- 
volves the whole question of the relation of 
Church and State in the United States. The 
Rev. Anthony Kozlowski, representing cer- 
tain Polish congregations formerly con- 
nected with the Roman Church, obtained 
episcopal consecration at*the hands of the 


. or who, 
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old Catholic bishops of Europe, and has or- 
ganized an independent diocese in Chicago. 
Naturally enough, the Roman authorities 
proceeded to excommunicate Father, or 
Bishop, Kozlowski. The form employed is 
that called the ‘‘Greater Excommunica- 
tion.” Though by no means so appalling as 
the forms said to have been in use in the 
Middle Ages, its terms aré sufficiently 
stringent. By it the guilty person is cut off 
from both exterior and interior membership 
in the Church, including even the grace of 
Baptism. Kozlowski and his friends do not 
deny the right of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to cut off from the graces and privileges 
of the Church those who violate its laws, 
like himself, have voluntarily 
withdrawn themselves, But it is contend- 
ed that the expressions of the edict go 
further than this, and touch the temporal 
and social status of its object quite outside 
the sphere of religion. ‘‘All who aid and 
abet him in the crime for which he has 
been excommunicated” are put under the 
same ban, and, ‘‘The faithful, under grave 
penalty, are absolutely forbidden to have 
any intercourse or communication with 
him.” Thisis construed as being of the na- 
ture of a boycott. It is asserted that it is 
already bearing hardly upon Father Koz- 
lowski’s adherents, that it is causing a per- 
ceptible loss of business to some of them, 
and that tle cause is threatened with disas- 
ter, unless its disciples are prepared to sub- 
mit to severe privations. It is upon this 
point that it is determined to test the legal- 
ity of the decree. If the case is actually 
brought to trial, it will be of unusual inter- 
est, not to the Roman Church only, but to 
all religious bodies in which there is any at- 
tempt at discipline, for it is difficult to in- 
flict ecclesiastical censures upon a person 
without affecting in some degree his tem- 
poral relations. 
af i 

NGLISH papers report that the well- 

known Father Ignatius who has been for 
many years in Deacons’ Orders, but has been 
unable to obtain Priest’s Orders at the hands 
of his own bishop, was recently ordained to 
the priesthood at Llanthony Abbey. It is 
stated that he was ordained by ‘‘his Grace 
Archbishop Mar Timotheus, belonging to 
the Patriarchate of Antioch.” If The Church 
Review is correct, this is no other than the 
quondam ‘‘Archbishop of North America,” 
our old acquaintance, ‘‘Dr.” Vilatte. We 
had heard that this gentleman was no 
longer known in his old haunts in Wiscon- 
sin, but we had not heard to what new re- 
gions he had betaken himself. The ordina- 
tion of Father Ignatius is rather a brilliant 
stroke. But is the Father aware that by 
submitting to receive orders from this 
source he has become a schismatic? This 
archbishop, if such he is, has no more right 
to perform ordinatious in England or Wales 
than any bishop of the American Church. 
More than this, the files of our House of 
Bishops will show that his orders have been 
distinctly repudiated here. His status, so 
far as the American Church is concerned, 
is that of a deposed priest, formerly of the 
diocese of Fond du Lac. He is said to have 
obtained episcopal orders at the hands of 
the Archbishop of Goa, India, under the au- 
thority of a monophysite Patriarch of An- 
tioch. Hence the grandiloquent title under 
which he figures in the English newspapers. 
The Bishop of Llandaff states that the ordi- 
nation took place without his knowledge or 
permission. 
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SAD story appears in Church Bells, il- 
lustrating some of the beauties of offi- 
cial charity. A poor widow, in great desti- 


tution, died recently at Peckham, of virtual 


starvation. At the inquest it came out that 
she had formerly received the munificent 
allowance of 23. 61. a week from the parish, 
but this was stopped by the righteous 
“‘ouardians” because she refused to give up 
her dog. This poor brute, it appears, was 
the sole living thing to which she was at- 
tached, or which cared for her. Witnesses 
related that the desolate woman died clutch- 
ing her faithful companion, and that since 
her death the poor creature had refused 
food and lay inconsolable, with its head 
buried in some rags of clothing belonging 
toits dead mistress. It was a severe pen- 
alty these enlightened officials dealt out— 
death by starvation—to a lonely, poverty- 
stricken widow for refusing to give up her 
only friend. 
Ss 

HE Rev. Edward Augustus Bradley,D.D..,. 

whose portrait appears on the front page 
of this issue, died suddenly from apoplexy 
on Saturday, Aug. 20th, while watching the 
naval parade from Riverside Park, in New 
York city. His death was undoubtedly in- 
duced by the excitement and patriotic en- 
thusiasm of the occasion. 

Dr. Bradley was born in 1831, in Troy, 
N. Y., his father being in business there. 
In later life the father studied for or- 
ders, and was presented for ordination by 
his son, becoming later his curate and as- 
sistant. Dr. Bradley graduated from the 
College of the City of New York, and from 
the General Theological Seminary. He 
served his diaconate as assistant in Calvary 
church, New York, and on being advanced 
to priest’s orders became rector of St. Phil- 
ip's, Wiscasset, Maine. In succeeding years 
he was rector of St. Mark's, Minneapolis, St, 
Matthew’s, Kenosha, Christ church, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Luke’s, Brooklyn. Oa the: 
institution of St. Agnes’ chapel, of Trinity 
parish, New York city, he became its first. 
vicar in 1892: His work here was, as it had 
always been, conspicuous for its success. In 
six years, under hischarge,the chapel grew 
to the enrollment of a communicant list of 
1,234, with all the organization and equir- 
ment of a great city parish. Nor was his 
energy confined to parochial work. His 
interest and activity in the Church Army, 
the Church Temperance Society, the 
Daughter's of the King, and other organi- 
zations were greatly helpful to their pros- 
perity. He will be sorely missed, not by his 
own people merely, but by thousands who 
loved him with grateful affection. 

ea 
A Closer Union 


VEN if we do not take “‘at the foot of the 

letter” that new-born affection which the 
Americans now profess for us, it seems to be 
plain enough that the circumstances which 
have brought about the reconciliation be- 
tween the two kindred peoples will go on 
making fora close and ever closer union be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 
After all, we have the same blood, the same 
religion, the same institutions, the same dem- 
ocratic government, the same language, and 
the same tastes. We both love trade and 
commerce and a working mixture of free- 
dom and equality before the law to which 
no other people has attained. From the 
selfish, British point of view, then, we hope. 
that the Americans will take both the Ca- 
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naries and the Philippines, and if they 
wished (which is unlikely) a port on the 
coast of China besides, they should have our 
help in getting it. The ‘‘weary Titan” 
that Matthew Arnold spoke of, with every 
muscle strained by the weight of empire, 
challenged on this side and on that by new 
competitors, menaced now and then by a 
combination of envious enemies, suddenly 
finds standing by his side a stalwart son 
who, though he has his own place in the 
world and his own ambitions, yet seems in- 
clined to say that the old Titan shall always 
have at least a fair field, and perhaps, if the 
worst comes to the worst, some little favor. 
And that is the way we Britons feel about 
America. This fact, thas the two nations 
which stood against each other at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, now 
stand together as friends, if not as allies, 
will probably turn out to be the most im- 
portant fact in the history of the twentieth 
century.—The Saturday Review. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Audubon and His Journals. By Maria R. Au- 
dubon. With Zoological and Other Notes. By 
Elliott Coues. Vols.I. and II. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $7.50 (two volumes). 

One does not need to be an ornithologist in 
order to be profoundly interested in the life and 
character and work of such a man as John 
James Laforest Audubon. He has the unique 
distinction of having done more than any other 
man in making bird-study popular, by his rare 
combination of the artist, the naturalist, and 
the explorer. Whether or not we have studied 
his magnificent books, we are glad to have the 
opportunity presented in these two splendid 
volumes to study the man, and this is what the 
author (granddaughter of the great naturalist) 
aims to set before us in her brief biographical 
sketch, and in the journals and episodes. The 
life edited by Robert Buchanan is marred by 
error and invidious criticism, and is, as Miss 
Audubon states, ‘‘very unpleasant to the Audu- 
bon family.’’ It is a noble character, as well as 
a bright intellect, which shines forth in every 
page of the journals; and indeed one cannot fail 
to trace the genial and generous spirit of the 
man, even in his scientific works. Some of 
the doves which he set free on changing resi- 
dence, were so fond of him that he had to drive 
them to the woods. The story of his struggles 
with respectable poverty in our western land, 
and the heroic confidence and devotion of his 
wife, is very interesting. ‘No one but his wife 
had any faith in him or his genius.”’ It is to be 
regretted that some of the most tender and 
touching chapters of ‘his journal during this 

- period have been onitted as too sacred for public 
use. This noble record of a noble life will be read 
with great satisfaction and profit, and the pur- 
suit to which it was chiefly devoted will become 
more attractive to those who read. To note 
the unfolding of such a remarkable career, un- 
der the guiding of Providence, is a privilege 
whic’ should be highly prized, and should prove 
greatly helpful. 


Selections from the Works of Bishop Thorold. 
With preface. By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Not every writer, as the present Bishop of 
Winchester says in his brief preface, lends him- 
self readily to the compiler of ‘‘selections.” 
But Bishop Thorold’s works are a storehouse of 
spiritual thought and experience, expressed in 
“pithy, telling words.” ‘They cling and stay.” 
Here are gathered some of the ncblest thoughts 
upon great subjects grandly spoken, and many 
wise reflections upon the common things of life. 
Some of the titles under which the selections 
are grouped will indicate the wide range and 
value of the work: ‘‘Christ the Lord over All,” 
“The Inner Life,’ ‘‘The Bible,” ‘Religion in 
Daily Life,” ‘Getting and Spending,” ‘Love 
and Marriage,” “Children,” “Suffering,” ‘‘Be- 
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reavement,’”? “Old Age,’’ 


forth. 


‘“Heaven,’? and so 


A Boy I Knew and Four Dogs. By Laurence 
Hutton. Profusely illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

“The Boy I Knew”? was the author himself, 
and the ‘Four Dogs’? were his dogs. He was 
not a very good boy, or a very bad boy, or a 
very bright boy, or an unusual boy in any 
way.” He has written a good many bright 
books, and among them one of the most enter- 
taining is this one about ‘‘The Boy.” He tells 
us that it is every word of it true, and that 
the portraits are all from life. The old boys 
will enjoy these sketches, as well as the young 
boys. 


The Bible Story Retold for Young People. The 
Old Testament Story. By W. H. Bennett. The New 
Testament Story. By W.F. Adeney. With illus- 
trations and maps. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Teachers and others who have the care of 
children frequently need to read to them on Sun- 
day, and nothing is so good and appropriate as 
Bible stories. Familiarity with these stories 
in earlier years adds to the interest of Bible 
readiug in later life. The book noted above 
seems well adapted to this use, though we think 
the quotations should have been more strictly 
given in Bible words. 


“Don’t Worry’ Nuggets. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. Pxice, 50c. 

Miss Jeanne C. Pennington has made a series 
of choice selections from the writings of Epic- 
tetus, Emerson, George Eliot, Robert Brown- 
ing, and published them in this dainty little 
pocket volume, in the hope it may be attractive 
to some who are full of anxieties and unrest 
amidst our present social and political and re- 
ligious restlessness and worry. We can com- 
mend this little book to those who have a liking 
for short extracts from the larger works of 
famous writers. 


By the Aurelian Wall and Other Elegies. By 
Bliss Carman. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Price, $1. 

Bliss Carman has passed the line between 
rhyming and poetry. He is accepted as a mem- 
ber in good standing in the guild of American 
poets. This volume is not quite as ‘‘heated”’ as 
some others he has written. The lines are un- 
equal, but there are some very fine ones. For 
example: 

“The great cloud navies, one by one, 
Bend sails and fill. 

From ports below the round sea verge, 

I watch them gather and emerge, 

And steer for havens of the sun 
Beyond the hill.” 

The ode to Phillips Brooks does seem a little 

too much. No one doubts the ability and influ- 

ence of the late Bishopof Massachusetts, but to 
say of him “‘our utmost in man,’’ must be a lit- 
tle too strong for even a Boston stomach. 


God’s Board. By the Rev. E. C. Paget. Milwaukee: 

The Young ChurchmanCo. 20c. net. 

We are glad that a second edition of Mr. 
Paget’s admirable little manual for Holy Com- 
munion has been called for. The insertion of 
private prayers for morning and night in this 
new issue adds to the usefulness.of the book. The 
advice to communicints is wholesome, devout, 
and conservative. Short meditations are pro- 
vided for each day of the week prior to approach- 
ing God’s Board, but we hope that when a third 
edition is called for, a like series of pious 
thoughts will be furnished for each day of the 
week after Communion. Thanksgiving is as 
important after Communion as preparation be- 
fore. The low price of this excellent manual 
ought to procure for it the wide dissemination 
among communicants, especially the younger, 
which it certainly deserves. 


Anti-Christian Cults. By the Rev. A. H. Barring- 
ton. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. Price, 
50c. net. 

The subtitle of this little book explains the 
aim of the writer, and the scope of his work— 

‘An attemp’ to show that Spiritualism, The- 
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osophy, and Christian Science, are devoid of 
supernatural powers, and are contrary to the 
Christian religion.’’ The title, ‘Anti Christian 
Cults” is a most happy choice. It is high time that 
the truth be stated that Christian Science—Kd- 
dyism,and suchother false cults, are not only es- 
sentially unchristian, but inimical to Christ and 
His religion. Wherever elements of goodness, 
truth, and beauty may be found in these sects, 
they are simply accidental. Their essential and 
fundamental principles are anti-Christian. Mr. 
Barrington states his case with sobriety and 
care, and in a way that theordinary reader can 
grasp. Some of the literature covering a like 
ground is too philosophical to be helpful to the 
ordinary mind. Mr. Barrington, however, 
writes ad populumin the good sense of the term. 
The volume before us comprehends eight sermons 
delivered in Christ church, Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin. Dr. Nicholson, the author’s diocesan, 
writes a characteristic letter commendatory. 


Periodicals 


The September Atlantic is rich in that most 
entertaining of all departments of literature— 
biography and anecdote. Prompt and timely 
is William R. Thayer’s brilliant sketch of Bis- 
marck’s character and political work; while the 
newly discovered Carlyle family correspondence, 
annotated by Charles F. Copeland; Prince Kra- 
potkin’s unique autobiography, with Robert E. 
Ely’s prefatory sketch; Professor Newcomb’s 
social and astronomical reminiscences ; together 
with the sketches and reviews, part personal, 
part critical, of Sir Henry Maine, Burne-Jones, 
and Whitcomb Riley, form a combination of 
rare variety and attractiveness. 


The Scottish Review for July contains several 
excellent articles. ‘‘The Knights Templars in 
Scotland” is a very good summary of what little 
is known of the Scottish preceptories of this 
famous military order. The most interesting 
article is that on ‘“‘The Constable Nun, Alvares,’’ 
which takes us to Portugal in the 14th century, 
and to the exploits of John of Gaunt. The pa- 
per on Scottish Guilds is a review of Prof. 
Gross’ valuable work on “The Guilds of the 
Middle Ages,” in which, while the learned au- 
thor is severely criticised in some particulars, 
his work as a whole is very highly commended 
as the best authority on the subject. There are 
the usual excellent summaries of foreign re- 
views and book notices. 


‘Tur Present Political Situation in Cape Col- 
ony’? is the leading article in The Westminster Re- 
view for August, and it affords considerable in- 
formation as to the condition of Cape politics, 
all the more welcome now that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
seems to have won his election to the Cape 
Parliament. “The True Secret of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Greatness and Influence,’ appears to be 
a deliberate und painful attempt to show that 
the eminent statesman’s deep and sincere 
Christianity had little to do with either his in- 
fluence or his greatness, a conclusion which itis 
a comfort to think is not now likely to meet his 
eye. There are the usual summaries and notices 
of recent literature. 


The Fortnightly Review for August opens with a 
very strong and bitter criticism of the Spanish 
Queen Regent and her government, together 
with the conduct and condition of affairs gener- 
ally, in ‘‘The Dynastic Crisis in Spain,” by a 
Spaniard. If the name of the writer is ever 
discovered, he will be sent to the African penal 
settlement. Canon Malcolm MacColl has a time- 
ly and good-humored ‘paper on ‘‘Protestantism 
and Sarcerdotalism,’’ in which he goes back for 
some fifty years,and shows how the British pub- 
lic was carried off its feet by the riots over 
wearing the surplice in the pulpit and respon- 
sive chanting of the. Psalms!! It is a good and 
salutary lesson to enforce upon Churchmen,now 
that the Protestant zhampions are upagain and 
creating riots in churches whose ritual does not 
suit them. There is a charming little article on 
‘“‘A Shropshire Poet,’? by Mr. A. E. Housman, 
with some slight specimens of his verse. 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Commercial Advertiser 

APIA AND Manita.—The band of a British war- 
ship playea ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’? when 
Gen. Merritt’s men marched against the Manila 
trenches. It sounds like an echo from the 
‘‘Trenton’s”? decks when she was tossing in the 
breakers off Apia in the terrible hurricane. It 
will be remembered that when the British 
cruiser ‘‘Calliope,’’ the only ship in the harbor 
that had engine power sufficient to escape, was 
forging slowly through the surge to the open 
sea, the ‘‘Trenton's’” crew who expected to go 
down every minute, gave the ‘‘Calliope” three 
cheers of congratulation. This was nine years 
ago. And now a British ship salutes an Ameri- 
can force going into action, with similar hearti- 
ness and spontaneity. These outbreaks of fel- 
low-feeling between the two navies whenever 
they meet in time of stress, indicate a warmth 
of sympathy that does honor to both. It shows 
how the Anglo Saxon everywhere appreciates 
courage and daring. 

The Advance 

ENGLAND’s PRropLteM.—England has her war- 
cloud now, not very large as yet, but it may 
grow until it is big with disaster for the weaker 
party. The one thing for which England will 
always contend is her trade. She contends for 
trade the world over by commercial methods 
and by diplomacy, but rather than yield to an- 
other nation a commercial advantage which she 
thinks belongs to her, she will fight to retain 
it. Russia is her greatest competitor in the East; 
and whether it be the question of the NiuChwang 
extension railroad loan, or the desire of Russia 
to lease or force from China favorable terminal 
facilities and connections for her great Trans- 
Siberian Railway, or some other commercial or 
diplomatic advantage which Russia may gain 
over England, the latter country will be dis- 
posed to stand sturdily for what she considers 
to be her commercial interests in China, and 
fight, if need be, for their preservation. But 
let us hope that these two great nations—for 
China would furnish merely an occasion for the 
quarrel and a battle-ground—will be able to 
ettle their differences without an appeal to 
rm;,foe if they should meet in anger for a 
etrial of military and naval strength it would be 
a battle of the giants such as the world has not 
yet seen. 

Christian Intelligencer (Reformed) 

REVIVAL oF FaitH.—The era of unbelief seems 
to be near itsend. The scientists of Germany 
are said to be more and more in antagonism to 
Darwinian evolution. What is still more sur- 
prising is a growing disposition to believe in the 
possibility of miracles, and the probability of 
tbem when there is sufficient reason for them. 
This is manifested by literary men as well as by 
meneminentinscience. That Lord Kelvin who 
has no superior among scientists in Great Britain 
—some maintain that he has no equal—should 
say last month that ‘the atheistic idea 1s non- 
sensical,’’ in view of the evidences of design in 
nature, was to beexpected, for heis an avowed 
Christian, and has been all through theassaults 
of unbelief during this century on revelation; 
but it is somewhat a surprise that the number 
of scientific and eminent men taking the same 
view is increasing. Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is 
already out of date, killed seemingly by the last 
volume and its admission of an ‘‘infinite and 
eternal energy from which all things proceed.” 
Logically,such an admission lands candid and 
fair men in the belief of the one only living and 
true God, revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 

Christian Advocate 

PreacHine THar Kiitts.—There is a kind of 
preaching that kills. It is lacking in elements 
necessary to impress men that the preacher is 
sent of God and has a mission. Levity abounds, 
and much that is said would be more appro- 
priate in a lecture hall than in a Christian 
church, Not only the matter of the discourse, 
but the swagger and general manner of the 
preacher kills reverence for the Lord’s house, 
and all seriousness in those who are intoxi- 
cated with it. That it ispopular and draws the 
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crowd is not denied. That makes it the more 
dangerous. Great revivals are reported as the 
result of such preaching. Really the people do 
appear to be interested. They hear and talk 
constantly of the preacher—his sayings, his 
severe cuts, his sarcasm, his funny anecdotes, 
his terrible arraignment of men in high places, 
and the special sins of the day. All this 
pleases and helps to keep up the excitement by 
bringing out the scores of persons who never 
attend the regular services, and have no con- 
cern for their own souls or the souls of their 
neighbors. Why should they have any concern? 
What has been done to arouse concern? 
Episcopal Recorder 
SurPRISING REVELATIONS. —The low moral 
tone as regards commercial matters shown 
by some members of the English aristocracy, 
will surprise many who read of Mr. Hooley’s 
operations in. promoting his various schemes. 
This, alas, will not so much surprise Ameri- 
cans who are only too familiar with the 
readiness of some persons at home to live in ap- 
parent idleness and yet succeed in building up 
large fortunes. They will remember that while 
some very large fortunes have been honorably 
made by the managers of railroad and other cor- 
porations, there are others, the accumulations 
of which are involved in mystery. They know 
of men on moderate salaries from prominent 
railroads, who, after a few years, saved enough 
to die millionaires; and of others who have 
grown rich and not lost position, despite their 
not always successful efforts to get State ap- 
propriations to pay bills of damages very far in 
excess of the losssustained. But surprise will 
be felt in America at the vast influence exer- 
cised in Great Britain by: titled names, as 
shown by the princely style in which Mr. 
Hooley thought it wise to secure such aid. 
Great as is the sycophancy shown by fashion- 
able people, the commercial classes are not in- 
fluenced by such motives, and they will regard 
with unmixed wonder the value placed upon so- 
cial distinction by British investors. 
Philadelphia Record 
WHERE IS THE RESPONSIBILITY. —Senator 
Sewell whose judgment is always entitled to 
the utmost respect, thinks that much of the 
criticism of the army is uncalled for; that, in 
brief, the country was rushed into war by news- 
paper agitation, and that the cheese-paring 
methods of Congress toward our military estab- 
lishment found us unprepared to fight. In 
short, as Senator Sewell says, we were with- 
out cartridges, artillery,or men, ‘‘so that when 
expansion came, the President, after denuding 
the regular army of all available officers for 
staff duty, was obliged to appoint from civil life 
gentlemen to fill staff appointments who were 
very good substitutes, but who were not like 
persons who were continuously in that voca- 
tion.” Much of what Senator Sewell says is 
undeniably true; but it should be borne in mind 
that the criticism at which he chafes has not 
been inconsiderate nor indiszriminate. It has 
mace every allowance where there was an 
honest effort to give the country the best serv- 
ice possible; but it has been swift to discern in- 
competence, mal-administration, and the at- 
tempt to pervert the war to self-seeking or 
mere partisan ends. All these it has been 
prompt to resent through the newspaper press 
whose vigilance has really made it an ally of 
the administration in the correction of abuses 
and the minimization of scandals. : 
The Outlook Ei 
Tar Ricnu PriestHoop.—Religion is more than 
ethical culture. It has more to give than 
better clothes, better food, better sanitary con- 
ditions, better bodies; it has need, therefore, 
of other instruments than sewing schools, soup- 
houses, and gymnasiums. It has more to teach 
than how to deal honestly with one’s fellows, 
serve honestly one’s State, and act considerate- 
ly towards one’s nearest neighbor. It has 
need, therefore, of other instruments than eth- 
ical lectures and civic reform clubs. These 
modern instruments are quite legitimate, and, 
even in localities, necessary; but this is not the 
whole mission and message of the Church, nor 
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yet its most important ministry. Whatever 
may be one’s view of priesthood, it is certain 
that no Church will long retain its power in 
the community which does not believe that 
‘‘Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, hath given power and com- 
mandment to his ministers to declare and pro- 
nounce to his people, being penitent, the Abso- 
lution and Remission of their sins.’? This need 
of Absolution and Remission is a deeper need, 
and is felt more urgently, than the need of bet- 
ter clothes, better food, better sanitary condi- 
tions, and all the rest which institutional phi- 
lanthropy is rightly busy in providing—rightly, 
if it does not devote itself thereto exclusively. 
Western Christian Advocate 

BicycLe Ripine oN SuNDAY.—There are, per- 
haps, two sides to this subject. But are not 
some of our people contributing to a peril that 
to day is threatening the sacredness of our Sab- 
bath? The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, a conservative Unitarian, speaking not 
long since to the young men of his city, said: 
“When a club of high minded, moral, and intel- 
lectual young men mount their bicycles on Sun- 
day morning, by public appointment, and ride to 
Newport, they say far more distinctly than any 
words could say, that so far as they are con- 
cerned they mean that the next generation 
shall have no Sunday. Courts are net to be 
closed, stores shut up, sheriffs kept back from 
executing writs, in order that young gentleman 
may ride all day on bicycles. The institution of 
Sunday, if itis to be maintained at all, will be 
maintained for the nobler purposes of the higher 
life.’ ‘he Kev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, Mass., a liberal-minded Congrega+ 
tionalist,.in a recent address gave it as his 
opinion that ‘“‘the Sunday paper and the Sunday 
bicycle are the greatest modern enemies of the 
Christian Sabbath.” A prominent banker of 
the city of Boston, who is not a Church mem- 
ber, recently said: ‘'The bicycle is doing more 
to destroy’Sunday and oppose the Church than 
any other modern institution.” The Chicago 
Daily Herald said not long ago: ‘‘Properly used, 
the bicycle is as harmless as a wheelbarrow ; 
but the part it is being made to play in the mat- 
ter of Sunday recreation is wholly and indefen- 
sibly vicious.”? Will not our Methodist people 
do well to hesitate before using the wheel on 
Sunday, except in case of necessity? 

The Churchman 

Tur Rigor Way AND THE WrRonG Way.—The 
cause of foreign missions has often been dis- 
credited by the disregard of the missionaries 
for the racial and religious conditions of the 
people to whom they minister. They have 
tried to transform naked savages into respect- 
able Englishmen or Yankees. They have 
erected ecclesiastical buildings without the 
smallest regard to the architecture of the coun- 
try. Our carpenter’s Gothic, with all its angu- 
larities, has been made to symbolize the Chris- 
tian religion among peoples who regard the 
junction of two straight lines as the signature 
of the devil. Converts have been baptized with 
Hebrew names. The evils of this ignorance 
are aggravated when the missionary has had to 
do with people who are really Christian but 
whose Christianity has degenerated: He has 
frequently felt called upon to make a clean 
sweep of the past. He has proceeded upon the 
assumption that the ignorant folk are simply 
pagan. An instance is the treatment of the 
ancient Church of Armenia by denominational 
missionaries. Here is a Church with a history, 
a ritual, a Creed, needing above all other things 
to restore that from which it has fallen away. 
The missionary has commonly ignored it all. 
The foundation of the new Anglican bishopric 
at Khartoum is to proceed upon other and wiser 
lines. This bishopric will have intimate rela- 
tions with the ancient Coptic Church. The 
purpose is to make special efforts for the edu- 
cation of the Coptic priesthood, interfering as 
little as possible with the ancient Church. 
This is the best contribution which the West 
can make to the religious progress of the Chris- 
tian East—the contribution of encouragement, 
not of contempt and destruction. 
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Cradled Under the Leaf 


BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER 


“This is a spray the bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, 

Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 

Fit for her nest and her treasure. 

Oh, what a hope beyond measure 

Was the poor spray’s which the flying feet 

hung to, 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to!”’ 
Said the discouraged farmer, ‘'Oh! let us 

fill our hearts up with the glory of the day.” 
And, indeed, there are smiling days in mid- 
summer when many of us feel strong inclina- 
tions towards tramp-life, and could heartily 
wish that there were no houses to go into. 
It was under the influence of an inordinate 
desire to “gallivant the light and air,” 
that we became in one week unwelcome 
guests at half a score of out-of-door dwell- 
ings, hardly less airy than castles in Spain. 
With the usual misfortune of foreigners, 
we were in each instance misunderstood, 
and it was perhaps natural that our prying, 
but harmless, interest in strange affairs of 
tree and bush should be met with deep dis- 
trust. To us, at the time, an universal 
language for all nations was held as of small 
importance, compared with some means for 
making our motives clear to the birds vis- 
ited. But I doubt—should some pair of be- 
ings proportionately larger and louder than 
ourselves, draw near to us, look into our 
housetops, and discuss us in thunderous 
tones—I doubt if we coull bear ourselves 
with half the good sense or self-possession 
disp!ayed by birds upon the nest. 


It was just after a soaking spring rain 
when we saw the Carolina wren with a 
worm in his long beak. Leaning from a 
cluster of dripping apple leaves, he peered 
sharply to right and left, then disappeared 
suddenly under the rusty sheet of iron 
which was fastened closely to the top of the 
cider-press, which had wintered beneath 
the apple-tree. After he emerged and 
flitted away, we, too, peeped curiously in, 
but in the darkness could descry nothing 
but aragged mars of sticks, leaves, and rub- 
bish, such as is dear to heart of wren, 
all crowded flat between the top of the 
press and its iron hood. Not even the out- 
lines of a youngling’s head could we see, and 
keen indeed must be Father Wrenny’s dark 
eyes, always to find the yawning mouths in 
such gloom. But they were safe from rain, 
safefrom cats, safe even from our longing 
eyes. We never expect to detect a Caro- 
lina wren with eggsinthe nest. They are 
such a shrewd, secretive pair, that their 
domestic arrangements are well under way 
before they allow any hint whatever to es- 
cape them. His lovely voice the wren 
gives to all the world, but his domestic af- 
fairs he keeps in close reserve. In what 
more appropriate spot than a cider-press 
could a wren build—in color and character 
he seems a veritable reminiscence of the 
sharpest crab cider ever drawn from apple. 
We watched, and saw the mother dart 
stealthily in beneath the front end of the 
hood, with a full beak; then the father 
slipped slyly in at the rear, with bill 
equally laden. They had the mysterious 
air of people about to fill Christmas stock. 
ings. He came out at once, and gave vent 
to a thrilling snatch of song, before scurry- 
ing away for more provender; but she tar- 
ried within, probably to administer a few 


fond pats and caresses to her red-brown 
babes. 

Apple trees seem in high favor with out- 
of-door dwellers, and it is not strange. 
There is something very homelike about 
the wide, low-spreading branches, which 
seem to invite inmates-—at least, the blue- 
bird thinks so, and the robin, and the chip- 
piug sparrow, and the chickadee, besides the 
owl, and I don’t know how many others. 
The bluebird was not at home in her apple- 
tree that morning, or if she guarded 
her open door, she did so from a distance, 
and gave no sign. Perbaps she trusted 
less in the security of her stronghold than 
in the sheltering clusters of overhanging 
apple leaves. Her door was only three feet 
from the grass, and I put my arm in almost 
up to the elbow, and could feel nothing but 
the soft lining. About to withdraw it in 
disappointment, my groping finger came in 
contact with one egg. We left it undis- 
turbed, unseen, satisfied to know that the 
industrious little bluebird would mother a 
second brood in the old apple-tree. 

The wee brown field-sparrow slipped sby- 
ly off of her tiny nest, which was set deep 
within a bunch of red broomsedge waving 
on the hillside. It was a lightly built af- 
fair, of grasses, lined with the favorite 
horsehair, and the four rufous-spotted eggs 
were quite warm from her sheltering 
breast. Just then came her little lover, 
and pursued her into a sweetgum tree, from 
whence came sounds suggestive of mingled 
scolding and kisses. We understood per- 
fectly how he was admonishing her in a very 
loving fashion not thus to neglect her cares 
in the broomsedge plumes, and we at once 
hurried away, that she might redeem her- 
selfin his eyes. At nightfall, a second 
visit to the nest discovered that a tragedy 
had ensued where happiness seemed su- 
preme at dawn, for the soft horsehair pil- 
low was bereft of the dainty eggs, andthe 
small pair were whispering plaintively to- 
gether in the treetop. 

To the left of the steep path leading down 
hill between dense hedges of thorn and sas- 
safras, is a high, grassy bank, which boasts 
a carpet of waving green and a jungle of 
blossoming blackberry bushes. There we 
intruded upon a second field-sparrow's home, 
set, like a priceless gem, in the midst of 
several tall, slender briers. The male 
sparrow was fluttering above, in a thorn 
tree, with as sprightly motion as a warbler, 
and he presently dropped from the tree to 
the top of a tall spear of grass near the 
nest. The fond little sitter fluttered half a 
foot to meet him, and there the pair clung 
to the single bit of waving grass, which 
swayed under their weight. There he fed 
her, seeming to exchange a luscious green 
worm for a caress from her pretty pink 
bill. 

But this small household was unfortunate- 
ly located. Looking down upon their hap- 
piness was the rugged nest of a jealous, yel- 
low-breasted chat. It was so deeply en- 
compassed by the taller growth of brambles 
that our peep at the two large, rufous- 
spotted eggs cost us many scratches: Mad- 
ame Chat was not yet ready to sit upon her 
treasures, but she kept close watch over 
them, and each time a flutter of the timid 
field-sparrow’s white-barred wings remind- 
ed her how audaciously close was the mod- 
est cot to her own roomy, more pretentious 
structure, Madame Chat, with great flourish 
of brilliant yellow-and-green robes, de- 
scended upon her small neighbors and 


angrily drove them from their own. Upon 
this domestic unpleasantness Father Chat 
seemed to look with approving eyes, through 
a pair of dazzliny white china spectacles, 
which form the choicest item in his gro- 
tesque makeup, meanwhile urging on his 
fussy frow with dubiously musical sounds 
somewhat like the jangle of a Jew’s-harp. 

We found the lark finch’s nest at the foot 
of the hill, lost in a broad, treeless pasture, 
strewn with cornstalks, The owner slipped 
softly from it, almost at our feet, and 
walked majestically through the grass, with 
her beautiful, creamy-edged tail wide- _ 
spread like a fan. Her handsome mate 
abandoned the song which we had heard 
from a distance, and appeared hastily upon 
the scene as her protector. With raised 
crests the pair walked about and eyed us 
from ashort distance, emitting faint peeps 
of alarm. The nest: was of rootlets, lined 
with fine grasses and horsehair, both black 
and white, and was firmly placed in the 
ground among the weeds. In it were five 
transparently white eggs, the larger ends 
of which were exquisitely etched in fine 
lines of plum-color. 

On a second visit, and yet a third, we 
found considerable difficulty in locating the 
nest, in consequence of the monotony of sur- 
roundings. Upon the last visit we tramped 
all about in its supposed neighborhood, and 
began to fear that the unwary hoofs of graz- 
ing cattle had destroyed the frail basket, 
eggs and all. Butas despair seized upon us, 
we looked again, and just before our footsteps 
she lay, her bright chestnut head and back 
beautiful to see as she spread her feathers 
completely over the nest and raised brave 
eyes to ours, while her fast-beating heart 
shook her whole body. She did not stir, 
however, until we bent over her. Thenshe 
slipped away, trailing her wings wide- 
spread, and we saw that to the dainty eggs 
had succeeded the five, red-skinned, home- 
ly, naked nestlings who had incited her 
courageous attitude. 

Enmeshed in the tendrils of a vine which 
twined about the slender limbs of a young 
elm tree, the pretty spouse of a white-eyed 
vireo was at home in her deftly woven 
“Stocking heel,’ which depended from a 
forked twig of the elm. Her anxious, 
white-rimmed eyes met our gaze with a 
timidity which proved that all her happi- 
ness centered in that one basket of eggs. 
Who could blame her—such a pretty basket 
of grayish bark, its outer walls gemmed 
with bits of creamy alder-pith! But she 
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did not stir even the tip of the olive-green 
tail resting against its flowery rim. Her 
loquacious protector now appeared, and 
snapped out a few ringing, eloquent notes 
of displeasure, then flew close to us with a 
brief bit of musical scolding. Seeming to 
think that, having peremptorily ordered us 
from his premises, all was right, he left us, 
still spellbound beneath the steady eyes of 
the anxious, faithful keeper of his trust. 


Not far away, but in higher spheres, 
white-eyes’ larger cousin, the red-eyed 
vireo, had swung his small basket of hope. 
In the cool, green shadows of a great beech 
tree, where the limbs seemed but thick, 
close layers of satiny leaves, hung the 
‘“preacher’s” pensile cup of bark. It, too, 
was gray in hue, and was lashed to a deli- 
cate, drooping bough, from which the leaves 
curved protectingly above Mrs. Red-eye’s 
green brow. She faced us, her head just 
resting against the brim of the basket,and for 
the first time in our lengthy acquaintance 
with the preacher's family, we saw her ruby 
eyes, glowing like veritable jewels. She soon 
felt impatient of our interest (or was it 
hunger impelled her?) for she slipped sud- 
denly from the nest, scolding a little in the 
odd, froggisb tones that vireos adopt when 
churlish. She made a series of short flights 
overhead in the green depths, then returned 
to her throne. It was wonderful to see how 
deftly she curled herself into the swaying 
basket, next moment to look as though she 
had never moved. Now we heard the tran- 
quil tones of the ‘‘preacher,’”’ and realized 
that the beech was his pulpit, as well as 
his rooftree, and that he had no more con- 
tented listener than the silent sentinel on 
the nest. ‘‘You see it, you know it, do you 
hear me, do you believe it?” his fresh voice 
reiterated over and over. 

It was while absorbed in the domestic ar- 
raugements of red-eye that we overheard 
the cardinals loudly discussing us. We 
paid no attention to such wonted scolding, 
until we had finished our visit to Mrs. Red- 
eye. Then we stepped down the slope to 
see what occasioned such excitement. 
Knowing the cardinal’s fondness for shady 
retreats above the waterside, we glanced 
into the impenetrable mass of catbrier 
wreathing a shrub beneath the beech 
boughs. There was a dark spot against the 
light which fell softly through the meshes 
of the vine, and closer inspection revealed 
the cardinal’s bower. Its walls were 
formed of long strips of grapevine bark, 
which the little architects must have 
handled with some difficulty. There sat 
the female cardinal, her red bill glowing 
bright from the leafy shadows, her eyes 
blinking snappily upon us. She endured 
our attention longer than we had ever be- 
fore known her to do, then fluttered away 
with sharply clicking bill, while the male 
cardinal expostulated in the near distance. 
In the grapevine cradle were a trio of 
squirming, bare-skinned young cardinals, 
perhaps twenty-four hours old, and one 
chocolate-spotted ege. Poor Madame Car- 
dinal, we had indeed tried her bravado! 

We next made ourselves obnoxious to a 
pair of song sparrows whose nest was yet 
an undiscovered secret, save that it must be 
somewhere between the willow, the small 
sycamore, and the stream. The fussy, sus- 
picious little pair vibrated’ restlessly be- 
tween these points, swelling out their 
brown breastpins and clucking in great ex- 
asperation. Half a hundred times one of 
them made up her (?) mind to go to the nest, 


toward which all her maternal inaenricta| [Pale, ‘Thin, Debesees 
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were tending, and just as many times she 
decided that conditions were too threaten- 
ing, and so fidgeted about from willow to 
sycamore, from sycamore to willow, some- 
times halting anxiously in the grass be- 
tween. At last her tender impatience over- 
came her prudent fears, something must be 
done, and she gave us the longed-for cue. 

Deep in the mafs of dew-drenched clover 
was the rounded bower of grasses. Its in- 
terior, too, was soft with horsehair, and 
warmly ensconced within were two piteous- 
ly fragile, writhing, fuzzy birdlings, but 
just born, and two rufous-blotched eggs. I 
had just transferred my gaze from one of 
the eggs to one of the squirming bits of life, 
when my companion exclaimed excitedly, 
“Look!” and in the twinkling of an eye had 
that egg cracked across from side to side in 
a@ yawning seam. 

To see an earthquake from end to end; to 
have a bird’s-eye view of it without feeling 
its rocking, could hardly be more startling. 
We fled precipitately, fearing lest the spirit 
of the frail young nestling about to free it- 
self would be quenched, should it emerge 
into the bleak dawn without the warmth of 
its mother’s sheltering breast above it. 
Too late, we remorsefully realized at what 
a critical moment we had occasioned the 
frantic little parents so terrible an ordeal. 


Children’s hour 


Smudge 

LL the long, cold day the little dark eyes 
peeped over the rim of Guiseppe’s fruit 
stand. Smudge noticed themevery time he 
passed, and finally took courage to walk 
around and look at their owner. He found 
a little mite of a girl witha pale face and 
wonderful eyes, deep, dark, and beautiful. 
She sat by the piping little peasant oven 
where Smudge would have liked to warm his 
blue hands, but Guiseppe frowned darkly at 
all little street arabs whom experience had 
taught him to distrust. But the child turned 
and looked at him with a very faint smile, 
and coughed a deep cough that hurt him, 

because it reminded him of Tom. 

If any one had asked Smudge when or how 
he had received that name, he would have 
pointed to a deep, bluish scar across his 
cheek, which was the cause of many thought- 
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less and cruel remarks. Perhaps no one 
guessed how much hecared. One cold morn- 
ing, a few days before, when he was late 
with his papers, and the hurrying crowds 
had bustled him about mercilessly, a great 
rough fellow gave hima thrust that sent his 


‘papers flying all over the wet pavement close 


to Guiseppe’s stand. Ascania gathered them 
up and handed them to him with a smile 
that warmed his heart and made him forget 
hisresentment. The memory of that kind- 
ness gave him courage to speak to Guiseppe. 

‘‘Say,”’ he ventured, ‘‘is she sick?” 

Guiseppe turned about sharply, but the 
frown died out of his face when he looked at 
Ascania. 


“No,” he answered, ‘‘she is not very bad 
sick; she have cold an’ cough.” 


‘‘That’s the way with Tom, and he died,” 
said Smudge, seriously. ‘‘I say, where’s her 
mother?” 


Guiseppe shook his head, and answered 
sadly, ‘‘she dead, when Ascania been a very 
little baby. I have take care of her till I 
went to dis country, and when I have mon- 
eys I send for her grandmother; but her 
grandmother been a very old lady what 
couldn’t stand the long ways over the waters, 
an’ she died. The good people took care of 
Ascania till the ship come over. Now I 
make a little more moneys, and we buy a 
nice home for Ascania, and we live togedder 
happy.” 

He gave his confidence readily, for the 
subject was very near to his heart, and 
Smudge was a sympathetic listener, 
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‘Say, it’s too cold for her out here. Why 
don’t you send her to the kindergarten, 
where they takes care of little kids?” 

“Where dat been?” he asked, with quick- 
ening interest. 

“Not far away. If Tom had gone there he 
wouldn’t a died.” 

“She not talk yet. 
lonely,” he explained. 

“Oh, they’re awful good to little kids,” 
Smudge said,reassuringly. ‘‘Il’l1lcome around 
in the morning and show you the place.” 

Smudge had his living to make, so he ran 
off to get his relay of evening papers, but 
he did not forget Ascania’s pleading brown 
eyes and tiny pale face. The next morning 
was snowy, with a bitter east wind coming 
up from the river. He went around by Gui- 
seppe’s stand, after the rush of trade was 
over, and found it in charge of a stranger 
who knew nothing of Guiseppe but that he 
was hired to take hisplace. Every morning 
after that Smudge passed the tenement 
house where Guiseppe lived, and lingered 
about the door, in hopes of seeing him; and 
on the fourth day he met Guiseppe face to 
face, with his cap drawn over his eyes, and 
his head lowered. Smudge touched his hand 
very gently as he passed, and when he 
looked into the haggard eyes he knew some- 
thing had happened to Ascania. 

**She very sick?” he asked. 

Guiseppe turned away in silence, for his 
lips refused to speak the hard truth; but 
something in the boy’s thin, sorrowful little 
face stirred his heart strangely. 

‘‘Ascania dead,” he said, with a dry sob. 
“Oh, itis so hard, so hard! No modder, no 
friend to see my little girl. J know nothings 
*bout sickness, and she not cry nor complain. 
I not know she very sick till she die in my 
arms.” 

Smudge knew what the loneliness meant, 
but though he felt very sorry, he could think 
of nothing to say to help Guiseppe in his 
trouble. 

Early the next morning a little figure 
erept up the dark, tortuous steps to Guisep- 
pe’s room, carrying a parcel whose fragrance 
floated through the close, noisome halls like 
a breath of spring. No one answered his 
knock, and he pushed the door open and en- 
tered. Guiseppe sat by the window, with 
his head bowed in his hands, and beside him 
on the chair was the little coffin. How still 
and sweet the little face was! He took out 
his fragrant white flowers and placed trem 
about the dead face and in the waxen hands 
till she looked like a princess adorned for a 
banquet. Thenhe stole away as silently as 
he had entered. 


All that day he worked very hard, but his 
sales were poor because he had lost his usu- 
al morning customers. The magnitude of 
his sacrifice did not occur to him even when 
the water soaked through his ragged shoes, 
which might have been replaced by a new 
pair for the price of the flowers. It was cold 
and sleety. He slipped many times as he 
ran along shouting, ‘‘Hvening World! Her- 
ald! Sun!” but he caught himself and plodded 
on bravely till he stood on the elevated 
steps, when some one pushed him, and he 
fell headlong, and darkness closed about 
him, 

He awoke in a warm room full of tiny 
white cots, with the sunlight falling on his 
bed in golden patches. He was very stiff 
and sore; every movement hurt him cruelly, 
but the new comforts of warmth and atten- 
tion made up for that. 


I fear she be very 


Day after day he lay there watching the | Hood’s Pills 


visitors come and go, but no one ever asked 
for him, not even Sandy, his. pal who was 
the only friend he had. Then one morning 
he saw Guiseppe’s dark face framed in the 
open door. He was looking around search- 
ingly for some one, and Smudge raised him- 
self, and would have called out, but the 
effort gave him a throb of pain that turned 
everything dark, and he fell back with 
closed eyes; but he did not faint. He shut 
his lips very tight to keep from crying out, 
and heard a man’s voice say, in broken 
English: 

“Ts he very bad hurt?” 

‘Pretty bad,” said the nurse. ‘‘He’ll need 
a great deal of care to pull through. The 
poor little fellow must have fared very bad- 
ly for a long while, he’s so weak and thin. 
Are you his father?” 

‘‘No,’? Guiseppe answered, ‘‘but he been 
very kind to my little girl, and now I try to 
do the same for him.” 

Then Smudge opened his eyes, and put out 
his hand, and Guiseppe’s big, warm hand 
closed over it gently. 

“Bad hurt?” he said, soothingly. ‘‘Never 
mind, I have no peoples: I work for you 
DOW LenS i 

“O, Guiseppe! You mean it?” 

‘You'll see. We soon go back home to- 


gether, for we both been very lonely now. 
I take care of you till you get well and 
strong, and we work togedder—not so?’’— 
Zion's Herald. 


Where Van Left Off 


AN is four years old, and very proud 


of the fact that he can dress himself in 
the morning—all but the buttons “‘that run 
up and behind.” 

Van isn’t enough of an acrobat yet to 
make his small fingers thus do duty between 
his shoulder blades, so he backs up to papa 
and gets a bit of help. 

One morning Van was in a great hurry to 
get to some important work be had on hand, 
the marshaling of an army, or something 
of the sort, so he hurried to get into his 
clothes, and, of course, they bothered him 
because he wasina hurry and didn’t take 
as much pains as usual. Things would get 
upside down, “hind side ’fore,” while the 
way the arms and legs of these same things 
got mixed was dreadful to contemplate. So 
I am afraid it was nota very pleasant face 
that came to papa for the finishing touches. 

‘There, everything is on now!”’ shouted 
Van. 

“Why, no, Van,” said papa soberly, ‘‘you 
haven’t put everything on yet!” ; 

Van carefully inspected his clothes ,from 
the tips of his small toes up to the broad 
collar about his neck. He could find noth- 
ing wanting. 

‘‘You haven’t put your smiles on yet,” said 
papa, with the tiny wrinkles beginning to 
creep about his own eyes. ‘‘Put it on, Van, 
and I’ll button it up for you.” 

And, if you will believe me, Van began to 
put it on then and there! After that.he al- 
most always remembered that he could not 
really call himself dressed for the day until 
he had put asunny face atop of the white 
collar and the Scotch plaid necktie. 


Feed Your Nerves 


Upon rich, pure, nourishing blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will be free 
from those spells of despair, those sleepless 
nights, and anxious days, those gloomy, 
deathlike feelings, those sudden starts at 
mere nothings, those dyspeptic symptoms 
and blinding headaches. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has done this for many others—it will 
cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 


cure nausea, indigestion, bil- 
iousness, constipation. 


Substitutes are 


dangercus, 


Sample 
3 cents. 

P.O. Box 247 
New York City 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 


Educational 


CANADA 


Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, Ontario. 


A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1865. 
Handsome new buildings, with ail modern improvements. 
Fees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
ply for Calendar, etc., to 

REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Birhop of Toronto. Preparation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principal, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


St. John the Evangelist’s School, 


Montreai, Canada. 


25 Boarders. 40 Day Boys. 5 Resident Masters. The 
classes are small, and the boys are thoroughly grounded in 
the essentials of Classics, Mathematics, and Engli-h. A 
goud tone is the acknowledged reature of this school. 
For admission aud circulars, apply to the 

Rey. ARTHUR FRENCH, B.A., Oxford, Headmaster, 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home fer 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home, Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 


J.H. ROOY, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, C: no. 27th year. 
College Preparatory. courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


S4 Margarets Diocesan 
School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Healthful and attractive situation. 
Curriculum Jaid out with special regard 
to truly refining and liberalizing studies. 
Exceptional opportunities for musical 
and artistic training. Ample grounds 
for outdoor exercise. 


The Rev. Francis T, Russexr, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hitrarp, Principal. 


’ ’ 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 
Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 21st, avd 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


Primary, Academic, and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
YOUNG 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE ¢<ins 


3d & T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


Offers superior accommodations and instruction, with the 
unrivaled educational and social advantages of the Na- 


tional Capital. F. Menefee, Pres. 


ILLINOIS : 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to Jacksonville Ill 
j ‘ 


Joseph R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., 


Bunker Hill Mi itary Academy, 
Bunker Hill, I'l. 


Sixteenth year op*ns Sept.12. Fully and finely equipped. 
No better place to educate and train any boy. Episco- 
palians always in attendance. Send for Catalogu+ and 
Book of Views to Pror. 8. L. STIvER, A.M., B.D. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, II] 
offers thorough ourses in all branches of music-study. 
For circular of information address the Dean. 

PROF. P. C, LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evansten-Chicago, II]. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE business situation is exceedingly 

bright. Reflected in exchanges at the 
leading clearing houses, it is 20.4 per cent. 
larger than last year, and 26.8 per cent. 
larger than in 1892. Part of this increase 
is largely due to speculation, but there 
remains a substantial gain over the best 
of previous years. Crop conditions are 
most favorable, and there is no threat- 
ened financial disturbance. Atlantic ex- 
ports of wheat for the week ending Aug. 
26, were 2,731,594 bushels, against 3,568,369 
last year, and for four we2ks of August, 13,- 
101,079 bushels, against 13,387,638 last year, 
while Pacific exports were 254,239 bushels 
for the week, against 770,819 last year, and 
have been for the month, 1,363,794, against 
1,405,333 last year. Failures in the United 
States for the week ending Aug. 26th, were 
179, against 223 last year, and 26 in Canada, 
against 34 last year. 

The average number of stocks sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week which 
was nearly 550,000 shares per day. - Sales 
of railway bonds were $17,000,000. Condi- 
tions in the West tend to strengthen the 
market. 

The iron and steel business is attracting 
attention, partly owing to a restoration of 
confidence, and partly because of the move- 
ment to combine the leading soncerns. The 
Federal Steel Company will be incorporated, 
with a capital of probably $200,000,000, to 
take over the consolidated interests, among 
which are the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Minnesota Iron Company, Lorain Steel 
Company, Elgin, Joliet & Kastern Railroad, 
Johnstown Company, and the South West 
Connellsville Coke Company. Stock re- 
maining after the stock of interests in- 
volved is taken over, will be applied toward 
the absorption of competing interests. 

Interest last week in the Chicago stock 
market centred in local surface street rail- 
way stocks, general advances being shown. 
The approach of the franchise renewal cam- 
paign develops the fact that considerable 
quiet work has been done, the belief being 
that the properties will be treated with 
fairness. The matter of consolidation is too 
remote to influence the markets. The most 
sensational event on the New York stock 
market last week, was the jump in Minne- 
sota iron to 1008. Two days previous it 
had sold at 824, and in 1897 as low as 38. The 
cause was the proposed amalgamation of 
iron interests. 

It is estimated that the foreign wheat re- 
quirement will reach a total of about 312,- 
000,000 bushels,equal to about 6,000,000 bush- 
els weekly, as against a little over 8,000,000 
bushels weekly last year. The United States 
should be able to furnish about 160,000,000 
bushels, although to do this the low prices 
of Southeastern Europe must be met. 

The gold reserve in the United States 
Treasury Aug. 26th was $208,000,000. This is 
within $10,000,000 of the highest point ever 
reached by that reserve. The causes of this 
large accumulation are well understood by 
those who observe the finances of the goy- 


ernment. About three-quarters of the 
$200,000,000. bonds sold by the government 
have been paid for, and the new revenue 
law is bringing in money at the rate of 
$12,000,000 per month. 


FOR ALCOHOLISM 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. P. P. Girmartin, Detroit, Mich., says: 
‘Tt is very satisfactory in its effects, notably in 
the prostration attendant upon alcoholism.”’ 


PASTE 
CAKE OR 
Liquip. 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Every Package Guaranteed. | 
J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 


Educationai 


ILLINO S—’ ontinued 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New Bld’g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicaga 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


4¢ Oratory and 
Music, Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SEnt FREE 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IU, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD, 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Ill. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. UcKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Mndiana, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. AlJen, Prin., Bradford, Mass’ 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitaticn. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw. A.M 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 

Able teachers. Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

logue, address Rev. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. Pupils 
prepared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
home-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md, 


Educational 


MAINE 


Saint Catkarine’s 


Em, Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Sor Girls, 

The 26th year be- 
gins September er. 
Thoroughly new and 
modern appoint- 

2 ments, Pleasant cli- 
mate. General, college preparatory, and musical 
courses. Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. | 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Academy, 
Burlington, N. J. 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. “Zhe best” is our 
alm. Careful preparation for college or business. 
$400. A liberal discount to sons of clergymen. 53d year 
begirs Sept. 21,1898. Rev. C. E. O. NicHoLs, Head Master. 


The Misses Tintlow, 
“Cloverside,”’ Nutley, N. J. 


A home and day school, fora limited number of girls, in one of 
New York’s most beantiful suburbs. Especial attention to English 
literature and composition thronghont the éourse. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live in the buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 
HN SS a 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E. 17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
$300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boarding and Day School:for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany; N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Mhnradaye September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seyenth year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
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Our Export Trade 


No greater compliment to American manu- 
factures and American workmen can be found 
than that expressed by the demand being made 
upon them by the world for high grade instru- 
ments and machinery. Coarse, heavy goods 
which show their quality upon their face and 
which are not subjected to special strain or 
breakage of their parts, are purchased in any 
market, but those who purchase complicated 
and delicately constructed machinery, which 
must be handled and operated by persons thou- 
sands of miles from the place of construction 
and unfamiliar with its details, show a confi- 
dence in the quality of material and faithful- 
ness in construction, which is a compliment to 
those who make and tothose who sell these 
articles. 

That the people of the world have confidence 
in American goods of this character, and there- 
fore, in the people who make and sell them, is 
shown by the large orders which our manufac- 
turers of fine and complicated machinery have 
received in the fiscal year just ended. Tele- 
phones, telegraph instruments, typewriters, 
bicycles, steam engines, fire engines, railway 
engines, metal working machinery, shoe manu- 
facturing machinery, electrical machinery, sew- 
ing machines, printing presses, instruments for 
scientific purposes, clocks, watches, pianos, or- 
gans, and other articles of this delicate and 
complicated character, the production of Ameri- 
can workmen and American manufacturers, 
amounting in value to fifty million dollars, have 
been purchased from us by other parts of the 
world in the year just ended. A million dollars 
worth a week has been taken from the people 
of the U. S. by the people of distant nations as 
a practical evidence of their admiration for, and 
confidence in, the American workman and the 
American manufacturer. From thegreat manu- 
facturing countries of England, Germany, 
and France, from Japan, China, and India, 
where generations of skillful men lived, flour- 
ished, and passed away before a wheel 
was turned or a factory established in 
America, from the forests of Africa and the 
islands of Oceanica, from Turkey, from Persia, 
from Siam, from Korea, from Aden, the Azores, 
Auckland, Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Madagascar, 
Tripoli, German Africa, Spanish Oceanica, Brit- 
ish Australasia, Dutch East Indies, French Gui- 
ana, Portuguese Africa, Asiatic Russia, and 
countries of Central and South America, come 
orders for the product of American workmen 
and American factories. Japanese fingers ma- 
nipulate our typewriters,Chinese feet and hands 
give motion and life to our sewing machines, 
skilled operators in the great European centres 
communicate with others in distant parts of the 
world with our telegraph instruments, and the 
natives of Africa, India, and Oceanica disport 
themselves on our bicycles. Complicated in- 
struments from our workshops are carried to 
the opposite side of the globe and to inaccessi- 
ble and sparsely populated parts of the earth,in 
a calm confidence that in inexperienced hands 
they will perform and continue to perform the 
duties for which they are constructed. 

That this confidence is fully justified by ex- 
perience,is shown by thesteadily increasing de- 
mand for our machinery. For years we have 
exported from two to three million dollars worth 
per annum ofsewing machines, sending them to 
all parts of the earth, and the figures for the 
past year range far above the average of the 
decade. From the time that typewriters and 
bicycles came into use there has been a demand 
upon us for them, and now their exportation 
ranges into the millions, and their purchasers 
are found in every part of the globe. 
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SINGER 


NATIONAL COSTUME | 
SERIES gum 


THE SINGER MANUFACT 
OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


DIES OF 


LA MANILA. 
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Educational 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytouwn-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rey. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rey. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rev. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


St. John's School 


MANLIOS,N. Y. 
A Military Boarding School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
open. Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville Military Academy, 


Fayetteville, North Carolina. Thoroughly prepares for 
best colleges, West Point, and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
healthy climate. $200 per year. Testimonials from Govyern- 
ors, Senators, Bishops, Clergy, College Presidents, and oth- 
ers. For illus. catalogue, address, The SUPERINTENDENT. 


OHIO 


‘ ° FOR 

Bartholomew English and Classical School «cass. 
Certificate admits to leading Colleges for women. 
Full Collegiate and selected Courses. Ten resident 
pupils received in the family. For Twenty-third 
Annual Catalogue address, G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Pu. D., Third and Lawrence Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
87th Year begins Sept. 14. 

“4 Military School of the high- 
est order.” —U.S.WaAR Drpt. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 


Arts. Thorough Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 
CGavalry. Oatalogues of 


Ool. O. E. HYA'TT, President. 


Church Training and Deaconess House of the 


(_— > =% Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

Two years course in Church History, Theology, Old and 
New Testament, Prayer Book, and Parochial Training. 
Terms, $200 perannum. Apply to ADMISSION COMMITTEE, 
708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trinity Hall, 


Washington, Pa. 


A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 


requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 


ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Terms, $500. 
WM. W. SMITH A.M., Rector. 


= 
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Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


St. Luke's 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia). 
No graduate has 
failed in college en- 
trance examination; 
no person has been 
connected with the 
school who has not : sane 
improved in health. Boys who have been long at St. 
Luke’s are unusually robust and well developed. St. 
Luke’s boys now in Yale, Princeton, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Trinity, West Point, etc. Large 
grounds; campus of 7 acres; first-class gymnasium ; 
canoeing, swimming, skating, Numbers limited, Ius- 
trated catalogue. 
‘A thorough and honest school, the kind of a 
school to which sensible parents desire to send their 


sons.’’—BISHOP WHITAKER, 
CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


s s 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
L..M. BLACKFORD, M.A., PRINOIPAL. 
For Boys. Founded 1839. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1898.. Seven 
miles from Washington, D.C. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 
H. H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Military drill. 
Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal.. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rey.S. T. Smyrur, S.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entranceto any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Ry. ABTHUEB PrPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


The Cathedral Choir School, 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

A school for the training of choristers. The Rt. Rev. C. 
C. GRAFTON. 8.T.D., Warden. Two or three vacancies for 
boys (from 9 to 12 years) with good voices. Terms, $100 
per year. Address Rey. J. M. RAKER, Sub-Warden. 
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Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 


Get the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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I Brown Wick” 


TSEC a steady, brilliant flame; will not clog; will not 
tl “ cep. It needs but little ae or care and is odorless. 


of careful and exhaustive tests of your Wick, an d feel 
th at we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.” 

sed by all the leading lamp, stove and heater manu- 
ard made for every kind of burner known. 


ue 


“The Standard Oil Co, say : ‘‘ We have made a number 
n) 


For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for free 
sample and a booklet which tells about it. 


fear JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J 


(Patented in the U. S. and ore countries. ] 
ees SeSeseseseseseseseseseseseseseses 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APBRIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy, At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1 


R. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO ano ST LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


Ir YOU ARE 


OoKINC UP 


Your 


WACATION TRIP 


SEND 2* STAMP FOR COPY OF 


u 
+T¥cursio 


os ZEN J,RWatson C.PAct 


FitcHeuRCR.R. ~ 
Boston, Masa, 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SUBSTITUTE FoR THE ‘EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


“INFANT HEALTH "SENT FREE. newYorx Condensed Mik CO. N.Y. 
VILIDILILLLILLLL LE LLLLLLL 4 
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Hints to Housewives 


Ligvuin bluing which never settles may be 
made by dissolving one ounce of Prussian blue 
and half an ounce of oxalic acid in a quart of 
cold rain water; the acid must be handled 
carefully, as it isa poison. 


TakE paint out of linen by using potash 
thinned tothe consistency of paint; apply it 
with a brush, roll it up for a little while, then 
wash it off. 


THE printed letters may be removed from 
flour sacks by soaking them in buttermilk be- 
fore washing. 


Stir starch smooth with a little soapsuds, 
then pour boiling water over it untilit is of the 
proper consistency; then add one teaspoonful of 
white sugar, and let it boil very slowly twenty 
minutes, and it will produce a fine gloss, and 
will not stick to the irons. 


TowELs with handsome, bright borders should 
never be boiled nor left to standin very hot 
water. It is far better economy to use a larger 
number of towels than to use but one or two 
and get them so badly soiled that very vigorous 
rubbing is necessary to get them clean. 


A Goon washing soap may be made from the 
following recipe, the ingredients costing one 
dollar for fifty pounds. Ten pounds of hard 
soap cut into small pieces, four ounces of borax, 
three ounces of sulphate of soda; dissolve in 
five gallons of soft water. When dissolved, let 
it cool, then put it into a wooden firkin or tub. 
This will make fifty pounds of thick soap, and 
one pound will doa large washing. The soap 
may be dissolved in hot water and used as soft 
soap, and it will be much less trouble than the 
usual soft-soap making. 


Make ‘‘Chinese shirt polish’? by taking one 
ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of gum arabic, 
one ounce of borax, two and one-half ounces of 
glycerine, and one pint of water. Dissolve the 
spermaceti,gum arabicand borax in three ounces 
of alcohol, add the glycerine and water, bottle, 
and cork. To every pint of boiled starch add 
two tablespoonfuls of this mixture. 


Stove blacking mixed with soap and -water 
will produce a finer polish and stick better than 
when mixed with clear water. 


WHEN the stove is burned red and the black- 
ing won’t stick to it, a little fat fried from salt 


| pork put intothe water in which the blacking 


is dissolved, will prove helpful. 
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Have You Kead 
These Books? 


They are devoted to the wonderful 
sights and scenes, and special resorts of 
tourists and healthseekers, in the GREAT 
WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Com- 
pany, 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 


Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated: $ 
“A COLORADO SUMMER,” 50 pp., 80, jllustra- $ 

tions. 3 cts. 
“Tue Moxt SNAKE DANOE,”’ 56 pp., 64 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts. 
“GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 2c. 
“HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MEXICO,’ 80 
pp, 31 illustrations. 2 cts. $ 
“HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA,” 72 pp., 
18 illustrations. 2 vis. $ 
“TAS VEGAS, Hor SPRINGS, AND VICIN- 
1Ty.’’ 48 pp., 89 illustrations. 2 cts, $ 
“To CALIFORNIA AND BaAckK,’’ 176 pp., 176 
illustrations. 5cts. $ 
it 


C. A. HIGGINS, © 
A.G.P. A. A:T. &S8.F. Ry., 
1384 Great Northern B’ldg., 

CurIoaGo, 
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LADIES OF MANILA 


Little has been said or written about the 
mestizos or half-breed ladies of Manila. They 
combine the superstition of the negro with the 
grace and languor of the creole, and the fea- 
tures of either the Chinese or Japanese. Their 
favorite costume is a long, loose robe of bright- 
hued silk, and their long, flowing hair forms 
their mantilla. 

The lillustation in another column is repro- 
duced from a photograph taken in Manila in 


1892. It was intended to form part of the series 
of National Costume cards prepared by The 
Singer Manufacturing Co. for distribution at the 
Chicago Exposition, but was not secured in 
time. It now has a peculiar interest to the 
women of America, because of recent events con- 
necting the United States with the Philippine 
Islands, where the Singer Sewing Machines are, 
as in every other part of the world, one of the 
foremost factors of civilization. 


“The best guarantee. 
of the Suture as the experience of 


the 
look back on Pearline’s twenty 
L& years’ experience, how can you 


past.” When you ° 


(Patrick Henry). 


think that any less-tried washing- 
powder will give the same security 
against 
costs only a trifle more than the 


harm? And _ Pearline 


poorest and cheapest washing powders. 
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USES 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT 
WASTES EFFORT.”’ 


Trained Servants Use 
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Our Only Day 


BY GEORGE EARLE BROWNE 


Were this our only day, 

Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 

How should we bear to live? 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and are to be, 

Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The nearer days nebulae, 


At once would love forget Who, too, would pause to prate 


Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, Of insult, or remember slight or scorn? 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, Who would this night lie down to sleep with hate, 
Were there no day but this. Were there to be no morn? 


And who, to win a friend, Who would take heed to wrong, 


Would to the secrets of his heart invite To misery‘s complaint, or pity's call, 
A fellowship that should begin and end The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
Between a night and night? If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 

The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 
If this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 

Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 

Were lost forevermore? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away: 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 


Roslindale, Mass. 
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Educational 


CANADA 


Trinity College School. 
Port Hope, Ontarlo. 


A Church Boarding School for Boys. Founded in 1865. 
Handsome new bulldings, with ail modern improvements. 
ees, $240 per annum. Next term begins Sept. 14th. Ap- 
y for Calendar, etc., to 
REV. DR. BETHUNE, 
Headmaster. 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto, Preparation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principal, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


St. John the Evangelist’s School, 


Montreal, Canada. 


25 Boarders. 40 Day Boys. 5 Resident Masters. The 
classes are small, and the boys are thoroughly grounded in 
he essentials of Classics, Mathematics, and English. A 
good tone is the acknowledged feature of this school. 
For admission aad circulars, apply to the 

Rey. ARTHUR FRENOH, B.A., Oxford, Headmaster. 


CONNECTICUT 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 2ist, and 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
YOUNG 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE {sis 


3d & T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
Offers superior accommodations and instruction, with the 
unrivaled educational and social advantages of the Na- 
ional] Capital. F. Menefee, Pres. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ll, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated its tricennial 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Why Not You Too? 


Many parents (the number increases 
every year) find that the 


llinoisFemale College 


s just. what they are seeking. You 
might find that it meets your idea too. 
Send for illustrated catalogue to 

JosmpH R. HARKER, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northwestein University, Chicago-Evanston, Ill. 


offers thorough «ourses in all branches of music-study. 
For circular of information address the Dean. 
PROF, P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Acknowledged the formost school of musical learning 
Now in its New Bld’ g 202 MichiganBoul.,Chicago 
Entire bldg. occupied exclusively by this institution. 


Musi ¢ Oratory and 
|b atcnttntirdadt J Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 
33d Season begins Sept. 12, 1898. 


CATALOGUE SEvi FREE 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DiocKSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D., 
D.¢.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300. per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. UcKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Tndlana, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


Another year has. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute. Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 

Able teachers. Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

logue, address Rev. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. 
prepared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
home-like school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


MISSOURI 


Re-opens, D.V., September 14, 1898. Apply to 
Sister Superior, 
1607-17 S. Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK-—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 


The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev. BE. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
#300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE Sist#R SUPERIOR. 


Miss Whiton and Miss Bangs 


Boatding and Day School for Girls, 
43 West 47th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Cer- 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 
A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rey. C: T. 
Quintard. Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS,N. Y. 
A Military Boardiog School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
open. Apply to WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and Illus- 
trated Supplement, Address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
37th Year begins Sept. 14. 
“A Gps | School of the high- 
est . .S.WaR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. ‘Thorough Preparatory 
Courses, Infantry, Artillery, 
Oavalry. Oatalogues of 
Ool. O. E, HY ATT, President, 


’ ’ 
Trinity Hall, 
Washington, Pa. 
A school for boys, with highs aims, high standards, high 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business. Num- 
ber of pupils limited; large corps of able instructors; per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and 
moral development. Healthful location (1,200 feet above 
sea level; refined, elevating surroundings. Terms, $500. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 
WM. W. SMITH A.M., Rector. 
; way Bustleton, Pa. 
¢t. Luke's Sch ool, (near Philadelphia). 
No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_rejected. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating. 


Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 
HARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


’ o 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., PRINCIPAL. 
For Boys. Founded 1839. Re-opens Sept 28, 1898. Seven 
miles from Washington, D.C. Illustraved catalogue sent. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


Ul 4s 
St. John's Military Academy 
of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rev. 8. T. Smyrus, S.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D , Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


PON the attainment of her majority, 
Aug. 3lst, Wilhelmina became Queen 
of Holland. The event was signal- 
ized by rejoicing throughout the kingdom. 
The young (Jueen enters auspiciously upon 
her reign. Beloved by all her subjects, in 
return she has the welfare of her people at 
heart. She has been educated after a man- 
ner befitting a princess of the house of Or- 
ange, possesses a strong will, and is likely 
to characterize her reign by reflections of a 
strong personality. She has steadfastly re- 
fused to enter into any proposed matrimo- 
nial alliance which might tend to strengthen 
her sovereignty, on the ground that mar- 
riage, being a matter of the heart, has no 
place in diplomacy. 
—-x— 
ER proclamation to the people of the 
Netherlands follows: 


On this day, so important to you and me,I desire 
before all else to say a word of warm gratitude. 
From my tenderest years you have surrounded me 
with your love; from all parts of the kingdom, from 
all classes of society, young and old, I have always 
received striking proofs of attachment. After the 
death of my venerated father, all your attachment to 
the dynasty was transferred to:me. On this day I 
am ready to accept the splendid, though weighty, task 
whereto I have been called, and I feel myself sup- 
ported by your fidelity. Receive my thanks. My ex- 
perience hitherto has left ineffaceable impressions, 
and is an earnest of the future. My dearly loved 
mother, to whom Iam immensely indebted, set me 
an example by her noble and exalted conception of 
the duties which henceforth devolve uponme. The 
aim of my life will be to follow her exam le and to 
govern in the manner expected of a Princess of the 
House of Orange. True to the Constitution, I desire 
to strengthen the respect for the name and flag of the 
Netherlands. As sovereign of possessions and colo- 
nies East and West, I desire to observe justice and to 
contribute so far as in me lies to the increasing intel- 
lectual and material welfare of my whole people. I 
hope and expect that the support of all, in whatever 
sphere of official or social activity yourmay be placed, 
within the kingdom or without, will never be want- 
ing. Trusting in God, and with a prayer that He 
give me strength, I accept the government. 


Solemn thanksgiving services were held 
in all the churches throughout Holland. 
SBS 
RE-OPENING of the Dreyfus case, which 
shook the French Republic to its founda- 
tions, will be the outcome of the con- 
fession and tragic death of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry, of the French army. Henry 
was one Of the principal accusers of Dreyfus, 
and in his confession to the Minister of War, 
admitted his testimony to be false, also that 
he forged one of the letters having an import- 
ant bearing on the case. Although refusing 
to re-open the case, the government has kept 
up 4 persistent inquiry in secret, finaily ob- 
taining evidence connecting Henry with 
the forged letter. When proof was sufficient, 
he was brought before the Minister of War, 
and made a clean breast of his guilty connec- 
tion, his only plea in extenuation being that 
the ‘‘honor’’ of the French army required 
the conviction of Dreyfus. Death by his 
own hand followed twenty-four hours later. 
As Henry was one of the principal witnesses 
against Emile Zola, whose arraignment of 
the courts led to his trial, conviction, an 
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subsequent flight from France, it is probable 
the famous novelist will be given a re-hear- 
ing. Paris has been thrown into a state of 
excitement by these developments. 
SS 
WING toa disagreement in the ministry 
over the matter, M. Cavaignac, Minister 
of War, has resigned. In his letter to the 
Premier, he reiterates-his belief in the guilt 
of Dreyfus, and expresses himself as unal- 
terably opposed to a new trial. There isan 
avalanche of public opinion favorable to re- 
vision. In government circles, in the ar- 
my and in the provinces far from the centre 
of interest, there is a growing revulsion of 
sentiment. The French public mind, quick 
to ignite, seems ready to right a wrong, pro- 
vided one has been committed. Its faith in 
the government and in the army, which is 
its pride, issadly shaken. Events which con- 
tribute to popular unrest are the proposal 
for a peace conference and the unofficial 
announcement ofan Anglo-German alliance. 
If the map of Europe were changed so as to 
make Alsace-Loraine French territory, 
France would the more cordially welcome a 
relief of military burden. 


ew 
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LTHOUGH peace has not been declared, 

the existence of little probability of the 
resumption of hostilities has determined 
the mustering out of a great part of our 
volunteer army. In cases of delay in mus- 
tering out, ill and convalescent soldiers have 
been granted furloughs. The visit of Presi- 
dent McKinley to Montauk Point was soon 
followed by an order directing the return 
of troops to their place of muster, prelimi- 
nary to disbandment. Bodies of regulars 
have been assigned to garrison duty. It is 
likely a number of volunteer regiments will 
remain in service some time, owing to the 
necessity of occupation of surrendered ter- 
ritory. The naval reserves, which were a 
most valuable adjunct to our naval strength, 
are being mustered out, having distinguish- 
ed themselves for bravery and attention to 
duty. The great reduction in size of the 
army has necessitated a re-organization of 
the corps. General Lee’s corps is being 
gotten in readiness for Cuban duty, and 
upon General Lee, who by his knowledge of 
the country seems especially fitted, will 
devolve the duty of maintaining order until 
a form of government is adopted. 


= 
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HE coming weeks are momentous for 
Spain. The Cortes assembled Tuesday, 
and the discussions will have great weight 
upon internal problems. The Sagasta gov- 
ernment is in a most trying position. Wey- 
ler appears ready to make trouble, and the 
Carlists are thought to be planning a coup. 
There are those who believe the govern- 
ment should have continued the war,and will 
assail the officials who possessed sufficient 
acumen to perceive that Spain was playing 
alosing game. There is a manifest disin- 
clination upon the part of Spanish states- 
men to accept a place on the Peace Commis- 
siou, as the radical and fiery element will 
not look kindly on any peace basis involving 


loss of territory or affecting ‘Spanish 


honor.” 
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ENERAL MERRITT, with members of 

his staff, has departed from Manila to be 
present in Paris on the assembling of the 
Peace Commission, in order that the United 
States representatives may have the benefit 
of his knowledge of the Philippine situa- 
tion. Aguinaldo is likely to be a disturb- 
ing element. The echo of his spoken desire 
for a protectorate by either the United 
States or Great Britain had hardly died 
away before heissued a memorial addressed 
to all the foreign powers, reciting the fact 
that the Philippines have formed a govern- 
ment under the constitution adopted June 
23d, and that they have since carried on a 
campaign of liberty, taken forty provinces, 
and reduced Manila. They have 9,000 pris- 
oners. Peace and tranquillity prevail in the 
conquered provinces, according to the me- 
morial, there being no resistance to the 
authority of Aguinaldo. He asks for the 
recognition of the independence of the 
Philippine republic, or a recognition of bel- 
ligerant rights. No mention of the United 
States is made in the memorial. There is 
little likelihood of Aguinaldo’s memorial 
being received seriously in any quarter. 


ge 


ENERAL SHAFTER and staff have 
reached Montauk Point, arriving on the 
prize steamship ‘‘Mexico.”” In view of the 
criticism incident to the Santiago campaign, 
an account given by General Shafter is of 
extraordinary interest. He states that con- 
ditions had to faced as they were, not as they 
should be. Sickness was inevitable in a 
summer campaign. Doctors were over- 
worked and exhausted. He considers that 
‘‘the men who ordered a summer campaign 
in a fever-infected country are responsible 
for the natural and unavoidable conse- 
quences.” The heat was deadly, and the 
men were ripe for infection. 
ah, Sey 
EGARDING the condition of the trans- 
ports which brought the men back 
from the seat of war, General Shafter says: 


We had to choose the less of the evils-—to ship the 
men North to a healthy climate, not wanting to keep 
them where they must die. Weatthe front did not 
want to let the fever have its run. We wanted tuo 
save life. Now, the problem was to save the most 
lives possible. We never had a foreign war since 
1812-’14. The United States has no hospital ships. 
It was rot a question of what was best, but of whac 
we had. We used the transports that brought the 
troops down. It was that or keep the men there. If 
Icould have had a few weeks to equip hospital ships, 
the conditions would have been better. If the war 
had continued, we would have stayed right there, 
fever or no fever. The sudden end of the war was un- 
expected. We were not prepared for the unexpected. 
I made it an invariable rule to send home 25 per cent- 
less men on a transport than it had brought South. 
That was a fair view to take. 


Concerning the food supplied, he states 
the men were given all the government 
-provided. During the campaign, owing to 
the condition of roads, it was impossible to 
get supplies except by pack train, although 
there was an abundance unloaded from the 
transports. He considers the campaign, all 
things considered, an unqualified success. 
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Witte the possible exception of France, 
where sentiment is fully occupied with 
recent developments in the Dreyfus case 
and the probability of further disclosures, 
the proposition of Czar Nicholas for reduc- 
tion- of armament has commanded the at- 
tention of the European public mind. While, 
as a general rule, the sincerity of the Czar 
is undoubted, there are those who question 
his motive, and look beneath for a design. 
In Great Britain the proposition for a con- 
ference has been cordially accepted. Ex- 
pression in Italy is in hearty accord. So 
far, Germany, Austria, and France are fav- 
orable. Friends of the highest civiliza- 
tion hail the note-as the first step toward 
universal peace. 
Ee ee 

N view of the importance of the mat- 

ter, figures concerning European mil- 
itary strength are of more than pass- 
ing interest. Russia, with a population of 
130,000,000, maintains a standing army of 
868,672, while the total fighting strength is 
2,500,000. This does not include the navy. 
The cost of maintenance, according to the 
budget of 1898, is $273,646,048. Germany, 
with an aggregate population in the empire 
of 52,279,915 in 1895, sustains an army of 
585,440 (officers and men) on a peace footing, 
capable of being increased to 3,000,000 in 
time of war. The expense of maintaining 
this army amounts to 486,000,000 marks, with 
58,925,000 marks added on account of the 
navy—making a total of 545,343,000 marks, 
or nearly $130,000,000 per year. The esti- 
mated strength of the French army on a 
peace basis is 546,044, besides 69,369 for the 
colonies, making a total of 615,413 from a 
population (in 1896) of 38,517,975, while the 
total number liable to military service is set 
down at 4,350,000, of which about 2,500,000 
are regarded as available. The expense of 
maintaining the French army for the last 
year amounted to 629,551,397 francs, with 
284,795,604 francs for the marine, making a 
total for the army and navy of 914,347,001 
frances, or more than $180,000,000. Great 
Britain, with a much larger territory to 
guard than either of the other powers ex- 
cept Russia, and a colonial population ex- 
ceeding 300,000,000, maintains a force on a 
peace footing of 220,869, capable of being 
increased by the addition of reserves to 
718,797. This does not include over 100,000 
men belonging to the navy. The cost of 
supporting the army and navy, respectively, 
is nearly equal, the aggregate being £40,- 
440,000 ($202,200,000). 

ne gee 
ORD received from the Walter Well- 
man polar expedition seems to confirm 

the fear that Prof. Andree and his party 
are lost. Wellman and his companions have 
so far failed to discover any trace of Andree, 
and it would seem that the latter had paid 
with his life the penalty of a zealous, but 
rash, undertaking in the interest of scien- 
tific research. While the world admired 
the courage and daring of the venture, it 
condemned it as foolhardy. It would seem 
as though the acme of rashness in polar in- 
vestigation has been reached. At best, the 
result could but prove or disprove a theory 
which has no important bearing on the wel- 
fare of nations. The success, whole or par- 
tial, of an Arctic explorer, means a name in 
the scientific world, and a highly profitable 
lecture tour. The profit of the achieve- 
ment, in the face of attendant dangers, is 
questionable. 
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pee British Soudan campaign has result- 
ed in success of British arms. Sept. 2d 
the final engagement took place, ending 1n 
the utter rout of the dervishes. The latter 
made an attack at dawn, with a fierceness 
overwhelming to any but well-disciplined 
troops equipped with modern arms. It is 
estimated that from 8,000 to 15,000 of the 
enemy were slain, while the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian loss will not exceed 200. Khalifa Abdul- 
lah, witb his harem, and Osman Digna, his 
principal general, escaped, but thousands of 
prisoners were taken. On the conclusion 
of the engagement, the successful forces 
occupied Omdurman, the former stronghold 
of the mahdists. The victory is a final 
blow to Mahdism, and the successful estab- 
lishment of British influence in the Soudan 
is a great step toward the fulfillment of 
a plan to bisect Africa by a railroad from 
Cape Town to Cairo. The fact that one of 
the first congratulatory telegrams received 
at London was from Emperor William, is 
thought significant, in view of the reported 
Anglo-German alliance, formed, it is said, to 
further English interests in Egypt and at 
Delagoa Bay, while giving Germany a free 
rein in Syria. 


Church News 
New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The parish of the Incarnation, the 
Rev. Dr. Grosvenor, rector, has secured addi- 
tional land, and has under consideration the 
erection of new buildings for its chapel of the 
Reconciliation. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, the Association for the 
Relief of the Industrious Poor, raised last year, 
$1,145 79. 

St. Luke’s parish, Matteawan, N. Y., has 
been placed in the hands of the Rey. J. B. 
Pitman, for many years the intimate friend, 
and the last two years co-adjutor, of the late 
rector, the Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D. Re- 
gards for the departed rector will defer action 
on a successor to the future. 


At Grace church, the Rev. Wm. R. Huntinge- 
ton, D.D., D.C.L., rector, the St. Luke’s Asso- 
ciation, through its visiting nurse, made last 
year, 2,891 visits to the sick poor in that portion 
of the city—an increase of more than 700 over 
the year previous. The receipts of the associa- 
tion were $3,752.73, including a balance in hand 
at the beginning of the year of $321.99. 


At St. Michael’s church, the Rey. John P. 
Peters, D.D., Ph.D., rector, the work of the 
“Search Light’’ Society in bringing to the at- 
tention of the clergy persons needing materialor 
spiritual aid, has been especially notable during 
the past year. Its members have made 862 visits, 
have been instrumental in bringing 19 persons 
to Baptism, and 6 to Confirmation, and in in- 
creasing membership in the Sunday school and 
in several of the working societies of the parish. 


The 28th annual report of St. Mary’s Free 
Hospital for Children, under the care of the 
Sisterhood of St. Mary, records the treatment 
of 708 patients, representing 26,581 days of. hos- 
pital labor. In the Out-door Department, 4,992 
new cases were treated, 9,876 visits made; and 
9,862 prescriptions furnished. A new and im- 
portant feature of the work is the department 
of dentistry. The Noyes Memorial Home re- 
ceived and cared for many chronic and conva- 
lescent cases, supplementing the hospital treat- 
ment by the fresh air and country quiet so val- 
uable in effecting entire recovery for some 
classes of little ones. Anorgan has been placed 
in St. Mary’s ward, and another in the summer 
home. A sewing class for girls has been suc- 
cessfully begun in one of the wards. 


The last annual report of the Church Mission- 
ary Society for Seamen of the City and Port of 
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New York, records the holding during the year 


of 673 religious services, attended by 29,215 men, i 


The reading-rooms especially for sailors, and 


scattered in different parts of the city’s sea , 


front, have been utilized during the year by 
108,653 persons. The conveniences for corre- 
spondence afforded by the society’s rooms have 
resulted in the sending from them of 10,476 let- 
ters by seamen. A particularly gratifying fea- 
ture has been the liberality of Mr. W. Waldorf 
Astor, in creating a fund of $50,000, the income 
whereof is to be appropriated to the payment 
of the salary of one of the society’s chaplains, 
and any surplus to the payment of the salaries 
of other missionaries. Several legacies have 
also been received. One of $5,000 came from 
Miss Phebe Pearsall, and a provision of $735.27 
was made through the kindness of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, being a share in the legacy of $4,- 
470.57, left by the late Hosier Morgan, of Eng- 
land, for the relief of the poor of New York 
city. The board of managers of the society has 
appointed a suitable person to seek out, advise, 
and protect sailors from robbery and outrage 
when they arrive as strangers, and receive 
their accumulated earnings. The free shipping 
bureau is also tobe anew factor put in opera- 
tion. The society’s income for the past year 
was $12,709.49, and the expenditure, $13,912 54, 
leaving a deficit of $1,203.05. The average 
deficit for three years past has amounted to $3,- 
173.98. Through the work of the missionaries, 
there have been 57 Baptisms, 29 persons con- 
firmed, 44 burials, and 43 marriages. The Sail- 
ors’ Home, managed in connection with this so- 
ciety received during the year, 756 men; shipped, 
510; sent to hospitals, 20; to friends, 56; to Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, 2. A number entered the 
navy, 13 ran away, 4 were expelled, and 1 died. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Christ church chapel, the Rev. L. C. Baker, 
locum tenens, and the Frenvh church of St. 
Sauveur, the Rev. Dr. C. Miel, rector, were re- 
opened for service on Sunday, 4th inst. 


The Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, chaplain of the 6th 
Pennsylvania regiment, now at Camp Meade, 
was present at an entertainment given that 
command on Monday evening, 29th ult., and 
made a bumorous speech, which further en- 
deared him to the boys, all of whom have a 
warm spot in their hearts for him, for his kind- 
ness to them while in the service. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
HammMonv.—Grace church parish has received 
a donation in the shape of a brass cross for the 
altar, while the new stained glass window and 
reredos (memorials to Mrs. C. E. Cate) make 


this already beautiful little church more at- 
tractive and churchly. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. D., Bishor 
The Bishop is staying for the summer ata 
quiet place in Devonshire, England. He is ex- 
pected home early in October. 


Brookiyn.—St. Catherine’s Hall has been re- 
organized, this step having long been in contem- 
plation. Bishop Littlejohn continues as patron, 
and an efficient committee of clergymen and 
laymen will have the active management of the 
school. 

The Rev. William Worthington, assistant at 
St. Peter’s church, has entirely recovered from 
the effects of an operation undergone at St. 
John’s Hospital in July. . 

More than a hundred sick soldiers were sent 
from Montauk on Aug. 30th,to St. John’s Hospit- 
al,Church Charity Foundation. Drs. A. W. Cat- 
linand R. S. Koyce,connected with the hospital, 
accompanied them, and the transportation was 
made with ease and comfort. The chapel has 
been converted into a ward, the pews having 
been removed and hospital cots substituted. 
This, with two other large, airy wards, makes 
room for all. The soldiers are suffering from 
fever, some being critically ill. They are so 


browned by the tropical sun as to be hardly 
recognizable as white men 


= 
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Merrick.—The Flower Mission recently or- 
ganized by the youvg people of the church of 
the Redeemer, is doing noble work in collecting 
‘flowers to send to sick and wounded soldiers. 


WHITESTOWN.—The Rev. C. S. M. Stewart, 
rector of Grace church, is enjoying his vacation 
traveling over the fine roads of Long Island on 
his wheel. 


Washington, D.C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The friends of the Rev. George F. Dudley, 
rector of St. Stephen’s church, Mt. Pleasant, 
had the pleasure of welcoming him home from 
Cuba on Aug. 3ist. He is chaplain of the First 
District of Columbia regiment, and has been 
with it since it left Washington, accompanying 
it to Santiago, and doing much good among the 
men, as their letters have shown. He returns 
in excellent health, in spite of the trying expe- 
riences of the campaign, and will go to a moun- 
tain resort for a few weeks’ rest. 


The Rev. J. Fields Saumenig has become rez- 
tor of the church of our Saviour, Brookland, a 
suburb of Washington, the former rector, the 
Rev. J. T. Crowe, having in the spring removed 
ito Denver, Colo. 


Iowa 


The vestry of St. John’s church, Dubuque, 
jhave unanimously declined to accept the resig- 
nation of their rector, the Rev. Wm. DeLancey 
Benton, D.D. Dr. Benton has been six years 
rector of St. John’s. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8. T. D., Bishop 

PortaGE.—The new St. John’s church building 
tnas been so far completed that the people were 
able to occupy iton Sunday, the 4th inst. At 
the main service, although no special announce- 
ment had been made, the church was crowded. 
The vested choir, notwithstanding the long 
broken interval, was out in force, and sang the 
service with spirit. The attendance at the rail 
was one of the largest known for some years, 
and the offerings were correspondingly credit- 
able. Theoccasion was one of deep interest. 

The new church is thoroughly churchly in 
style, has been solidly built, and is generally 
pronounced a very beautiful one. So far, the 
outcome of the strenuous effort of the people to 
build it, is most satisfactory. Much, however, 
remains to be done, some part of which, such as 
providing for the sanctuary, and securing a 
suitable organ, is seemingly beyond reach. It is 
the intention to clear the new building of debt, 
so that it may be duly consecrated in the near 
future. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.v., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Rev. H. D. Chambers has accepted the 
charge and entered upon his duties at Albert 
Lea. The Rev. L. G. Morris, for the past year 
assistant at St. John’s, St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed to the missions at Windom, Madelia, 
and Lake Crystal. Residence, Windom. Can- 
non Falls, after being without a rector for some 
time, has secured the Rev. Wm. W. Walton, a 
graduate of Seabury. The Rev. Schurer Wer- 
mer has been appointed rector of Emmanuel 
(Swedish) church, Litchfield. The Rev. N. M. 
Ray, rector of Trinity church, Licthfield, has re- 
signed, and accepted the rectorship at Yankton, 
S. D. His withdrawal from the Minnesota dio- 
cese is greatly regretted by a large circle of 
friends. 

The Rev. Elias Wilson, agraduate of Seabury, 
is looking after the spiritual interests of the 
faithful at Pine Island, Mazeppa and Zum- 


brota. 


Wryona.—Five thousand dollars have been left 
to St. Paul’s church by the willof the late Mary 
E. Wakefield. The deed has been filed in the 
probate court. 

Sr. Pauu.—Few, if any, of the city clergy have 
taken a vacation so far this year. Some have 
exchanged pulpits. The Rev. Dr. Pope contin- 
ues to deliver his weekly open-air sermon at 
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Cedar and East 7th st., attracting large and at- 
tentive audiences. A handsome brass proces- 
sional cross, in memory ofthe late Mrs. Gilliam, 
presented by her sons to St. Clements pro-ca- 
thedral, was dedicated and used for the first 
time on the 12th Sunday after Trinity. A rob- 
ing room and rector’s study have been added to 
the church. 


St. Philip’s mission (colored) is making 
splendid headway under the direction of the 
newly appointed deacon-in-charge, the Rev. 
Harvey Officer, Jr. New life, vigor and hope 
have been infused into the work since his 
advent.» A churchly building is the one thing 
needful to place the work on a permanent foot- 
ing. »Worshiping in a dingy store room isa 
detriment under the most hopeful circum- 
stances. Money is needed. 


The local assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew held their mid-summer rally at St. 
Mary’s, Merriam Park. At the 5p. m. confer- 
ence, the Rev. H. M. Hood, in charge, Master 
Benedict, of Christ church junior chapter, read 
an excellent paper, on ‘‘What boys can do”; 
Mr. Pridham, ‘‘The boys needed and how to 
reach.’’? Mr. Hector Baxter. the council mem- 
ber, was present and spoke interestingly upon 
these two subjects. A paper upon ‘ Qualifica- 
tions of a director,” was read by W. L. Cullen, 
and ‘‘Qualifications of a secretary,’”’ by W. S. 
Gilliam. At 6:30 p.m. alight supper was pro- 
vided by the ladies of the parish. At8 p.m. the 
church was well filled. A shortened form of 
Evensong was said by the rector, the Rev. G. 
H. Tenbroeck, followed by three very excellent 
addresses; the Rev. E. Dray, vicar of St. Clem- 
ents, ‘The layman in Sunday school’’; Mr. 
Torrance, of Utica, N. Y. chapter, “The layman 
in business”; the Rev. J. J. Faude, rector of 
Gethsemene, Minneapolis, ‘‘The Church in rela- 
tion tosocial questions.’ The music was ren- 
dered by members of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
church choir boys. While the attendance was 
not as large as usual, there was no lack of 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 


The Rev. Edwin Johnson has been apvointed 
assistant priest at St. John the Evangelist, Al- 
exandria, Minn. 


A steady and permanent interest in parish af- 
fairs at Emmanuel church, the Rev. J. A. 
McCausland, rector, is being manifested. The 
chapter members of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew are doing excellent work for the Church, 
visiting hotels and summer resorts, giving per- 
sonal invitations to the services, resulting in 
larger attendance, especially at the evening 
services. A new mission has been opened at 
Lake Carlos, promising good things for the fu- 
ture. A memorial altar of red oak was re- 
cently presented to the church by Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, in memory of their son, Louis. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
BaRKERVILLE.—The Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew of St. Stephen’s church, Pittsfield, have 
conducted regular services every Sunday even- 
ing during the summer, at this place, 


Boston.—The large gilded cross upon the 
spire of St. Matthew’s church was struck by 
lightning and completely destroyed. It has been 
replaced by another, at a cost of a hundred dol- 
lars. 


New Lenox.—Morning service is held regu- 
larly in St. Helena’s chapel, under the charge of 
the Rey. Henry Aitkens. This chapel was for- 
merly a union church, but has been formally 
transferred to the care of the Episcopal Church. 


The Rev. Yung Kiung Yen, M.A. 
FROM The Spirit of Missions 


Two months ago we made a brief announce- 
ment of the death of the Rev. Yung Kiung 
Yen, M.A., the sad intelligence having come 
by cable message just as we were preparing the 
magazine for the press. We have now received 
particulars through the mails. 
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On the 22d of June Dr. Henry W. Boone wrote: 
“Tt is with feelings of the deepest regret that 
I write to inform you of the death of my dear 
old friend, the Rev. Y. K. Yen. On my return 
I found him in the last stages of disease. He 
told me that he had no fear of death—was 
ready to go at the call of his Master. He ar- 
ranged all his worldly affairs as calmly as 
though he were going on an excursion, and then 
rapidly failed. He died at eleven in the morn- 
ing on the 20th of June. All Shanghai, natives 
and foreigners, regretted his death, and hun- 
dreds attended his funeral services. The entire © 
missionary body in Shanghai met and passed 
resolutions of sympathy and respect. Mr. Yen 
and I were boys together. I feel his loss 
deeply.” 

The Rev. F. Li. H. Pott wrote a few days 
later: ‘I'he mission loss is indeed a great one 
—greater than we can yet measure. I think it 
was providential that we had so wise a coun- 
sellor as Mr. Yen. He guided us safely through 
frequent difficulties. His wisdom and ability 
have rendered service to the cause of Christ in 
this land which it is impossible now to esti- 
mate to its full extent. It seems to me that no 
better argument for Christain missions in 
China could be adduced than the production of 
such a character as Mr. Yen’s. His self-sacri- 
fice, sincerity, and integrity stand out so clearly 
he could have said with St. Paul: Follow me 
as I follow Christ. His funeral took place on 
Tuesday, June 21st. Never before has such a 
crowd of Chinese and foreigners assembled to 
do honor to the memory of a native Christian 
pastor. On the Sunday following, memorial 
services were held in the church of our Savior, 
Hongkew (of which Mr. Yen had been in 
charge for many years), and in St. John’s 
chapel. 

“T consider his self-renunciation in giving up 
the most promising of worldly prospects that 
he might take Holy Orders has furnished the 
Church in China with an example which in 
every way has made it richer. He was one who 
for Christ’s sake lost his life, and in the full 
and true meaning of the words we know that 
now he has found it.”’ 

Mr. Yen was baptized at about eighteen years 
of age by the first Bishop Boone. Later he was 
brought to this country, and at the charges of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York, then 
under the rectorship of Dr. Bedell (afterward 
the Bishop of Ohio), he was given a complete 
education. After the full course he was gradu- 
ated in Arts at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; 
strange to say, taking first honors in English— 
a foreign tongue. He thereupon returned to 
Shanghai, where he arrived in January, 1862, 
and was accepted by Bishop Boone as a candi- 
date for Holy Orders. Owing, however, to the 
financial stringency of the mission, in conse- 
quence of the civil war in this country, Mr. 
Yen was obliged to enter into mercantile pur- 
suits, in which walk of life, as intimated above 
by Mr. Pott, he was most successful. 


There was no question with him, however, 
about his calling to the ministry. Immediately 
that he received encouragement, he renounced 
his worldly business, and on April 17ch, 1868, 
Bishop C. M. Williams admitted him to the di- 
aconate. Later in that year he proceeded with 
the same bishop to open the interior station at 
Wuchang, 600 miles up the Yang-tse river at the 
confluence of the Han. Ona October 28th, 1870, 
he and the Rev. William J. Boone (afterward 
the fourth bishop) were advanced to the priest- 
hood by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Williams, in the Hag- 
lish Church at Hankow. 

Mr. Yen continued: for several years at Wu- 
chang until, upon the call of Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky, he assumed a professorship in St. 
John’s College, and became a member of the 
Standing Committee of the jurisdiction. He has 
been of great assistance also to Dr. Boone in 
his medical work in Hongkew. During his re- 
cent visit to the United States he renewed some 
old acquaintances and made many new friends. 
He has been a man full of labors for Christ and 
His Church. He has entered upon rest, and his 
works do follow him. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


NGLISH Church papers are tolerably 

unanimous in condemning the action of 
Father Ignatius in getting himself ordained 
to the priesthood by ‘‘Archbishop Mar 
Timotheos, belonging to the Patriarchate 
of Antioch,’’ alias Rene Vilatte, of Little 
Sturgeon, Wisconsin. The Ohurch Review 
recalls the case of the ‘’Bishop of Iona,” re- 
ceived with open arms by some enthusiastic 
clergymen, who was reported to have 
secretly ‘‘consecrated” several bishops, but 
who was ultimately discovered to be not 
even a priest himself. The Church Times 
says: ‘‘We cannot but think Father Igna- 
tius has made a sad mistake.’ It thinks the 
appeal to the anomalous condition of 
the Celtic monasteries many centuries ago 
is quite beside the mark, and that there 
is no ground for reversing the decision 
which the English Church came to in the 
sixteenth century, that monasteries should 
not exist independently of the diocesan. It 
is further of the opinion that ‘‘the history 
of the use of their independence made by 
the monasteries is not such as to make us 
willing to repeat the experiment.”’ The 
Bishop of Llandaff, in whose diocese Llan- 
thony is, considered the ordination to be an 
act of secession. ‘‘When a clergyman seeks 
ordination to the priesthood of another 
Church, it is always considered to be an act 
of secession’. It is much to be wished that 
Father Ignatius whose sincere motives and 
power as a preacher of the Gospel seemed 
to be on the point of opening doors which 
had hitherto been closed to him, might see 
some way of repairing a step which must 
necessarily exclude him from the pulpits of 
the Church. 

: —*%— 
‘‘Preferrinug One Another” 


E do not advocate a charity broader 

than the Gospel’s golden rule, nor do 
we argue that a man should “'prefer,” in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, his neighbor 
to himself. It is enough if he love his 
neighbor as himself. 

The preferring one another in honor, 
means, as we understand it, the holding up 
of the good name and fame of one’s neigh- 
bor, and the using of every right means and 
opportunity of giving him an honorable rep- 
utation before the world. The apostolic 
precept applies as well to these times as to 
the days when the disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch. 

It is one of the strange perversities of hu- 
man nature that leads men to disparage 
each other, even when there is not the 
slightest motive of malice. To discover the 
faults and flaws of other people seems to 
minister to self-complacency; and the near- 
er these people are to our own station and 
occupation in life, the greater is the temp- 
tation to depreciate their talents and criti- 
cise their work. It was asad saying, but a 
true one, that a prophet is without honor 
in his own country. It is so, not only be- 
cause his countrymen are too near to him, 
and too familiar with the common phases of 
his life, to be impressed with his greatness, 
but also because they are not disposed to 
recognize any excellence that puts their 
own attainments to unfavorable comparison. 

This depreciating and dishonoring of one 
another is a most unlovely and unchristian 
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tendency of human nature; and it is too 
prevalent even in the learned professions 
and among those who are brethren in the 
Lord. Itsprings out of the old root of van- 
ity and selfishness. The success and praise 
of others is stinging to the narrow-minded 
man who is forced to feel his own littleness 
in the comparison. He imagines that in 
proportion as he belittles his neighbor, he 
will magnify himself. He tries to persuade 
himself and others that the difference is 
only a freak of fortune, and that there is no 
merit in the work that has excited his envy. 
So it comes that men pick flaws: and find 
fault with each other, sow the seeds of sus- 
picion, and plant the thorns of detraction 
wherever they go. 

This weakness of human nature mani- 
fests itself in all conditions and classes. 
Employes quarrel and complain of each 
other; trades-people decry each other’s 
wares; politicians denounce their rivals, and 
professionals criticise each other without 
mercy or reason. If you want an intelligent 
and fair estimate of any man, you must, as 
arule, go to some one outside of his busi- 
ness or profession. The men best qualified 
to judge cannot always be trusted. Their 
judgment is warped by self-interest and 
self-seeking. Instinctively, they set another 
down, that they may set themselves up. 
They magnify faults, enlarge upon mis- 
takes, and explain away apparent success. 
It is seldom that a really worthy man has 
the confidence and commendation of those 
who work on the same lines with him. 

This unfairness of judgment appears in the 
highest, as well as in the lowest, walks of 
life. We have seen it among the members 
of the medical profession. They practice 
upon the same principles, study the same 
books, have to contend with the same diffi- 
culties of ignorance and prejudice in their 
patients. One would think that they would 
sustain each other, and mutually guard each 
other’s good name. Yet, how often do they 
fail in this! With the most imperfect 
knowledge of the facts in a particular case, 
they often censure the course of a prede- 
cessor, charge their own failures upon him, 
and seek to weaken confidence in his treat- 
ment. It is as mean as it is cruel, as com- 
mon as it is contemptible, and it is a villainy 
that returns to plague the inventor. 

It would seem that the clerical profession 
should be above such despicable detraction. 
Perhaps the worst phases of it are not 
known among us; but there is something 
of it among the clergy. There are clergy- 
men who never have any good to say of 
their brethren. Whoever is praised in 
their presence, they proceed at once to crit- 
icise. They bave somewhat to say against 
every brother that can be mentioned; and 
they generally leave the impression that 
much more could be said, but for the ex- 
ceeding broad mantle of charity which they 
always carry to cover up the multitude of 
sins which they see. The know every fault 
and failing of every clerical brother who 
can be mentioned, and they seem to enjoy 
the privilege of making it known. 

When these clerical critics visit the par- 
ish of a brother priest, they gloat over the 
complaints of “aggrieved parishioners,” 
and crystallize suspicions into certainties. 
They encourage dissatisfaction, excite dis- 
content, strengthen opposition, and go their 
way rejoicing that they have made an im- 
pression in their own favor, 

It may be a hard thing to say, and we say 
it with sorrow and shame, that there are 
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such men in orders, and that the work of 


many a worthy priest has been injured by- 


their habit of detraction. The best that we 
can say of such is—that they know not 
what they do. 
= 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXI 
HAT do you go about doing? ‘‘He,” says 
the Bible, ‘‘went about doing good.” 
What an epitaph those words would make 
for a man. I remember reading over a 
pompous epitaph in Westminster Abbey. 
The poor, crumbling dust that lay beneath 
had been Duke of this, Marquis of that, 
Earl of the other. He had been so many 
times -Lord-Lieutenant of his county; he 
had been sent ambassador to this court and 
that court. He had been his Majesty’s this, 
that, and the other. He was brave, he was 
pious, he was generous; he was, in fact, the 
model of all the virtues, and it took a big 
slab of marble to tellall he had been. Now 
contrast with all that the simple words of 
Seripture about Christ: ‘‘He went about 
doing good.” Do you think you could have 
anything finer than that put on your tomb- 
stone? Not put there to be as ‘‘lying as an 
epitaph,” but put there because it was true, 
aud no one in the world dare say, ‘‘Chisel it 
off, it is false.” We could not put that epi- 
taph over all. Wesometimes come home 
from a funeraland we say of the dead, ‘‘He 
went about making money, anda lot of it he 
made. He made it and he kept it,and he left 
it to his family. He did not waste any of it 
on hospitals and asylums, and such foolery. 
He always said ‘The county may take care 
of the poor and sick. Let them behave 
themselves and work; I did it.’ He went 
about smug and highly respectable, and 
never broke any of the commandments ex- 
cept the two unimportant ones, ‘Love God” 
and ‘Love your neighbor.’ I meet people 
every day who ought to have those very 
words, cut by the very first artist of the day, 
graven on the very expensive tombstones. 
their heirs will put up to them. 

Then we sometimes have to say of a wo- 
man who is gone, ‘‘She went about showing 
clothes, and she did her duty in that re- 
spect; she showed the most expensive ones. 
she could find, and she varied them as often 
as she could. She worked hard at it, and 
gave ber time and her life toit.” It would 
be very appropriate to put up over such a 
lady one of those dressmakers’ lay figures. 
Or, we have to say of another, ‘‘She went, 
about making mischief. She repeated in 
one house what she heard in another. She 
exaggerated every little expression. She. 
amplified every little detail. Anything ugly 
about anyone else was a sweet morsel toroll 
under her tongue. She went about sowing 
the seeds of discord and scandal and de- 
traction.” Then we say of another, ‘‘She 
went about doing—nothing.” The late Bish-. 
op of Manchester, being about to preach a. 


sermon to young women, wrote a note to a, 


fashionable girl, asking her to be good 
enough to write him exactly how she ordi- 
narily spent the day. This was her answer: 


‘‘My dear Lord Bishop: We breakfast at. 


ten. [always try to be up and ready for that. 
Then I arrange the flowers in the vases, 
and feed the birds, and write some rotes 
for my mother or myself. Theu it is time to 
get ready for lunch; after lunch I drive or 
make visits, and get home for afternoon tea. 


Then it is time to dress for dinner, and after 
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dinner we go to the opera or a party, and I 
come home at one in the morning so tired 
that I can scarcely hold up my head.” Is not 
thata record? Is not that asplendid thing 
to have your recording angel each day jot- 
ting down as the outcome of your life? 
Imagine such persons coming to the Judg- 
ment Seat, and conscience bringing this all 
up, this emptiness, this nothingness, this la- 
borious idleness, this busy vacancy, this 
trifling with such an awful thing as life, 
given only one second at a time. 

Contrast with all these the words, ‘‘He 
went about doing good.” To be able to say 
that of a man or womanis so sweet, not only 
to the priest who consigns them to the 
grave, and to the family who feel the conso- 
lation of that thought, but even to the chance 
acquaintance who sees the funeral train pass- 
ing. He went about the place where he 
lived just like sunshine starting into some 
cold, wretched room, making the coldness 
seem less cold, and the wretcheduess a little 
more bearable. His heart beat responsive 
toa tale of woe. He loved to offer the help- 
ing hand, to speak the cheering word, to 
show himself a brother. She was ever to be 
found where help was needed, and no appeal 
to her for woman’s aid, or woman’s priceless 
tenderness, was ever in vain. Remember, 
too, youcan take an epitaph like that with 
you when you die, and you know well that 
there is nothing else you can take that is 
worth taking. You cannot take a single 
dollar. You cannot even take your expen- 
sive coffin and your will. It will do no good 
for your guardian angel to say, ‘‘This per- 
son was very rich and went in the best soci- 
ety, and was highly respected.” Such talk 
would sound in that clear air like hollow 
laughter; but every gate will fly open at the 
ery, ‘‘He went about doing good.” 


ee 


John Henry Newman, and the Oxford 
Movement 


A PAPER BY MRS. JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, READ AT 
THE MISSIONARY TEA AT CHRIST CHURCH REO- 
TORY, ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, MARCH 4, 1898 


As we utter this noted name, so well known 
and honored in the list of the leaders of the 
world’s thought, there comes, before our mental 
eye the picture of a keen, thin face, with the 
prominent nose and the sensitive mouth, ever 
longing for the rule of strongest authority. 
Thus we see John Henry Newman, a man whose 
name is ever in the mind of those interested in 
the troublous times of our beloved Church, and 
a man, alas, whose secession to the Church of 
Rome has ever been a stuinbling-block to those 
superficial observers who have not studied 
deeply into the spirit of the Oxford Movement. 

To place Newman in his rightful position and 
to understand his great ability and the effect of 
his disloyalty to the English Church, we must 
go back to the early days of this century, and 
see what was the manner of life of the English 
clergy at that time. Macaulay has made us 
sadly familiar with the degenerate days of the 
English Church a century ago. The fox-hunt- 
ing parson who was a stranger to the spiritual 
life, whose days were filled with amusement, and 
whose nights were sometimes filled with ca- 
rousals, is a blot upon the fair page of our 
Church’s history. We read with wonder of the 
position occupied in the houses of the bluff, 
hearty squires or noblemen of that day by the 
clergyman. The steward of the mysteries of 
God occupied a position a little above that of a 
servant, and was tolerated only that he might 
bury and marry the members of his rich pa- 
tron’s family. He was making a very good match 
if he could prevail upon the lady’s maid of his 
rich patron’s wife to marry him. It is of such 
aman that Sydney Smith writes in bitter sar- 
casm : 
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“Hunt not, fish not, shoot not, 

Dance not, fiddle not, flute not, 

But, before all things, it is my particular desire 

That, once at least in every week, you take your din- 
ner with the squire.”’ 


It is conducive to serious thought to picture 
one of the English churches atthatday. Many 
of the superb arches and windows had been al- 
lowed to fallinto decay; the interior was dusty 
and untidy; the holy altar was seldom used for 
that sole purpose of its erection—the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. The services 
were few, and scantily attended. Music, the 
true handmaiden of religion, was banished to 
the background, while nasa) hymns and bare 
walls were supposed to bear the odor of sanc- 
tity. Everything spoke of neglect, of disuse, of 
spiritual decay. England seemed toape the re- 
ligious teachings of her sister country, France, 
and we well remember in what throes poor 
France was groaning at that time, overridden 
as she was by atheism and the bold, blasphem- 
ous views of so-called literary men. When we 
look to the England of that time for frequent 
services, for noble, learned priests, for busy 
hives of parochial activity, for the splendid evi- 
dences of Church activity that now thickly dot 
that fair land, we find.the dreary opposite. It 
seemed to the few faithful priests in England 
that God had forgotten His Church, and dark 
indeed were the clouds that rolled in ominous 
shape over the skv of their hopes. 


Truly, the Church needed reviving and puri- 
fying, and as God has always raised up noble 
mento act as His servants in time of dire dis- 
tress, so now a trio of men appeared, ready to 
battle to the death for the purity of the Church, 
ready to sweep this mass of idleness and cor- 
ruption from the face of the earth with their 
besom of righteousness and self-consecration. 
Their names are Keble, Pusey, and Newman. 
The silvery-tougued, sensitive Newman was a 
precocious child, and at the early age of four- 
teen wrote poetry of no meanvalue. He went 
to Oxford, and in those sacred precincts met 
the men who were to be “grappled to his soul 
by hooks of steel’ in the conflict that opened 
before them. It may be said that Keble sounded 
the first note in the great Oxford Movement, 
for thus this righteous battle was named. We 
sometimes hear it called the Tractarian Move- 
ment, but these are synonymous terms. The 
battle was fought by those who donned their 
armor at Oxford, and fought, not with cannon 
and muskets, but with simple pamphlets, or 
tracts, which were published, sometimes anony- 
mously, and distributed broadcast throughout 
the length and breadth of England. 


It is difficult for us who live in aland where 
Church and State are not joined together, to 
imagine the havoc wrought in England at this 
time by those high inState. Acts:of spoliation 
were constantly committed, and nloney which 
was sacred to the use of the Church was openly 
used to advance some political scheme of the 
government. ‘I'he actual occurrence that in- 
flamed the righteous anger of young Keble who 
was called a ‘‘second Ambrose,’’ was the plan 
to suppress ten bishoprics in Ireland, and to use 
the money thus obtained to carry out some 
scheme of the government. Picture the base- 
ness of such a plan, and the danger to the 
Church! If it were right to suppress ten bishop- 
rics,why not fifty? And if the State could step 
in and wrest money from the Church in this 
ruthless manner, who would protect the Church 
from further spoliation? Keble felt that the 
hour had come for those clergy who were not 
bought mercenaries to-rise in their might and 
protest against such outrages. While the Irish 
Church Bill was under discussion, he was nomi- 
nated to preach the assize sermon before the 
university, and he took as a text the strong 
words of Samuel, in which he rebuked national 
corruption, and Keble applied these words to 
the state of things in England. He dwelt upon 
the duty of each loyal Churchman in such a 
crisis, urging each man to the duties of piety, 
purity, charity, and justice. His sermon was 
printed as a tract, and thousands of copies were 
distributed throughout England. Newman 
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said, thirty-one years after, that he always 
kept the day on which Keble preached that ser- 
mon, as the start of the Oxford Movement. 

This was the first gun fired in the magnificent 
cause of Church purification and of opposition 
against the usurpation by the government of 
the rights of the Church. That little group, 
Keble, Pusey,and Newman—what do we not owe 
tothem. They met and planned prompt action. 
Hurrell Froude joined their ranks; indeed, 
Froude should be mentioned with the original 
three as a staunch supporter of the Oxford 
Movement. One tract after another appeared, 
some signed with the writer’s name, others pub- 
lished anonymously, and the strong sense of jus- 
tice and of reverence that has always been one 
of the finest characteristics of good old Eng- 
land, began to be aroused. Thoughtful men all 
over the country began to shake themselves 
from their Rip Van Winkle slumber, and to ex- 
amine into the results of this sleep which had 
made them oblivious to the wrongs perpetrated 
at their very doors. They at last saw the evils 
into which their lethargy had allowed the 
Church, the Body of Christ, to sink, and reform 
was in theair. Even so, hundreds of years be- 
fore, the air had been rent with the cheers of 
the loyal English common folk, as they were 
marshaled by the great Elizabeth herself to fight 
to the death the Spanish Armada. And, even as 
God sent at that critical time His storm and 
wind to blow away, as by the breath of His nos- 
trils, the assembled host of mighty ships, so 
now did he send His signal favor to bless that 
dauntless little group who labored together 
for the purification of His Bride, the Church. 

Pamphlets crowded upon each other thick 
and fast, like leaves in Vallombrosa, each one 
filled with brave, fearless words, about the an- 
cient Faith which had been well-nigh forgotten 
by the neglect of long years. 

What were the fundamentals upon which 
these reformers agreed? Let me quote in full: 
“Considering that the only way of salvation is 
the partaking of the Body and Blood of our 
sacrificed Redeemer, that the means of this is 
the holy sacrament of His Supper, and the se- 
curity for the due application of this is the Ap- 
ostolical commission, and that there is peculiar 
danger of this being slighted and disavowed,we 
pledge ourselves one to another, reserving our 
canonical obedience, to be on the watch for all 
opportunities of inculcating.a due sense of this 
inestimable privilege; to provide and circulate 
books and tracts to familiarize the imaginations 
of men with the idea; to attempt to revive 
among Churchmen the practice of daily common 
prayer and more frequent participation of the 
Lord’s Supper; to resist any attempt to alter 
the liturgy on any insufficient authority, and to 
explain any points in discipline or worship 
which might be liable to be misunderstood.”’ 

There is nothing in that resolution that could 
not be heartily endorsed by any congregation of 
conservative Churchmen in this country. So 
the good work went on, and tract after tract 
was published, some dealing with baptismal 
truths, others dwelling on the meaning of the 
Holy Eucharist, until the number reached 
ninety, and with tract No. 90 the crash came. 


This tract, famous throughout the English- 
speaking races, was an explanation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. How many of us have read the 
Thirty-nine Articles? How many of us are famil- 
iar with the rather hazy and ultra-Protestant set 
of rules in the back of our Prayer Books? John 
Henry Newman was the author of tract No. 90, 
and it well behooves us to examine carefully this 
bit of writing, in order to see clearly what he 
wished, and ‘what he did not wish to do. 


The Thirty-nine Articles are remarkable 
documents, bearing the evidence of storm and 
stress. They date back tothe time of the Ref- 
ormation, and bear the impress of compromise. 
A glance at history tells us of the strange con- 
dition of Church and State at that time. 
Hatred of Rome, a hatred that bordered on 
frenzy, influenced many of the English clergy 
and laity, and we find the scars of that conflict 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. Puritanism was 
rampant, and so fierce was the struggle between 
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parties in the Church, that the Articles may be 
called a compromise,and, like most compromises, 
pleased. neither party. The fact that so few of 
our Church people have read the Articles, would 
seem to show that they are not generally neces- 
sary to salvation, although in the fevered con- 
dition of the public mind when they were 
framed, they were considered all-important. 

Tract No 90, although written by John Henry 
Newman, was published anonymously; the Ar- 
ticle attacked therein was Article Twenty-two, 
which reads as follows: ‘‘The Romish doctrine 
concerning Purgatory, pardons, worshiping 
and adoration as well of images as of relics, 
and also Invocation of Saints, is a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God.” ; 

Now, this sounds solid and truthful enough, 
but articles of religion, like other forms of com- 
promise, mean not so much what they say as 
what they can be twisted into saying by ingen- 
ious minds. So this Twenty-second Article of 
religion was twisted by ultra-Protestant minds 
into meaning that the universal belief in para- 
dise was tending toward Romish error, that 
reverence for holy places and holy things might 
be misconstrued into the semi-adoration paid 
by the Roman Church to images and relics. To 
such narrow minds this tract seemed like very 
dangerous teaching, and four gentlemen, tutors 
of their respective colleges, printed a joint pe- 
tition, requesting that the writer who could 
promulgate such novel theories should be made 
known. 

To this Newman replied with touching hu- 
mility, and tried to show that he did not mean 
to justify the Church of Rome. but simply 
meant to show that the disputed Article did not 
contain the positive teaching which some tried 
to prove. His friend Pusey rushed into the 
arena to defend Newman from the aspersions 
that were cast upon him from all quarters as 
soon as it was known that he was the author of 
tract No. 90. All wasin vain. The tract was 
formally condemned by the heads of the Houses 
in 1841, and Newman, smarting with all the 
shame of a sensitive nature at being thus 
dragged before the public in an ignominious 
way, was made a byword throughout the ranks 
of the haters of the Oxford Movement. 

What was the result? Well, what is the re- 
sult when conscientious and sensitive persons 
are unjustly rebuked by those whom they de- 
test? What happens when arectorreproves with 
severity and manifest injustice? The strong 
stay in the Church, the weak desert. What 
happens in a diocese when a bishop rebukes un- 
kindly some noble, godly priest? If the priest 
be strong, he remains loyal to the Church; if 
weak, he leaves his home, and strays away to 
some religious body that happens to please him. 
Alas, we are only too sadly familiar with sucha 
course of action. 

Now, John Henry Newman was a brilliant 
man, he was distinctly able above his fellows, 
he was gifted supremely—but he was weak, and 
Keble and Pusey were strong—thus it is easy to 
foretell what happened ineach case. Keble, al- 
though insulted by the enemies of the Oxford 
Movement, yes, so insulted that ecclesiastical 
authorities refused to allow his own curate to 
be admitted to Priest’s Orders, on the ground 
that he held dangerous and heretical views,was 
so strong that he lived and died a devoted mem- 
ber of theChurchof England. He realized that 
the men who happened to be bishops and who 
could thus throw contempt upon him were but 
human, while the Church is divine, so he was 
patient and bided his time, and is forever an ex- 
ample of nobility to every clergyman who takes 
the sacred vows of the Priesthood upon his lips. 

Pusey, too, was treated with calumny. He 
preached a sermon upholding the principles of 
the Oxford Movement, and was suspended for 
two years from exercising his right to preach. 
Think of it, the most scholarly man in all Eng- 
land forbidden to preach for two years, and 
treated by the English bishops as some unruly 
schoolboy might have been treated by some 
cruel master. Yet he, strong heart of gold, 
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bore this humiliation with patience and meek- 
ness, and to-day the very term ‘‘Puseyite,”’ 
which was originally meant to cover with 
shame those who bore it, is a term that implies 
both reverence and honor. 

So you see that both Keble and Pusey suf- 
fered keenly at the hands of the same faction 
that made life miserable for Newman, but how 
differently did Newman take the punishment 
that brought out the nobler qualities of his two 
companions so plainly. Some years before, 
Newman had gone to the city of Rome, and 
while there had been asked by some prominent 
Romanist about the Oxford Movemené, and had 
been invited to stay some time in Rome. New- 
mano replied: ‘I have work to do in England.’’ 
Yes, truly he had work to do, but did he do it? 
His sensitive spirit never recovered from the 
wound inflicted by the condemnation of his 
tract, and we find him withdrawing more and 
more from the great movement with which his 
name will be forever connected. He longed for 
the iron ruleof some religious power that should 
command him by book and sermon. He thirsted 
for solitude, freedom from the galling bondage 
of unlearned and ignorant bishops; he was out 
of all conceit with the perplexed condition in 
which Anglican Christianity found herself, and 
a dagger pierced the heart of his two friends, 
Keble and Pusey, to hear that Newman had 
formally joined the Roman Catholic Church. 

If the great leader, John Henry Newman, had 
left the English Church to join the Roman, peo- 
ple felt that there was no ground left for the 
Anglicans to stand on. Some weak clergy, it is 
true, followed his example, and some women 
and children, but the total number of those 
who joined the Romish Church at this time of 
wild excitement, can be numbered by a few 
hundreds. 

Picture the pain this action of Newman’s 
brought to Keble and Pusey. They were firm 
as rocks, strong and loyal souls, ever steadfast 
to the ideals with which they had started out 
on their grani crusade against the corruption 
of the English Church. Had it not been for 
those two men, our weekly Communion would 
be a thing unknown, the parish work carried 
on so magnificently in large cities would not ex- 
ist, and we should be hundreds of years behind 
the times and our present condition. 

As for Newman, he still wrote books, and he 
still preached sermons, but they were Roman, 
not Angiican. The Roman Catholics speak 
with pride of his deserting the Church of his 
youth and early manhood. It is common talk 
throughout every parish in the Roman Com- 
munion, how John Henry Newman, the great 
English clergyman, became dissatisfied with 
his Mother Church, and utterly repudiated her 
claims, finding perfect happiness in the Roman 
Church. Persons who know nothing of Church 
history may,come to any of us to-day and say tri- 
umphantly,"*Didn’t John Henry Newman leave 
your Church and join the Roman Catholic?” as 
if that were an unanswerable argument of the 
superiority of Rome. Fortunately, we know the 
truth of the matter,and, deeply as we deplore 
the loss of Newman, we rejoice as deeply that 
Keble and Pusey, and scoresof others who had 
the same provocation that Newman had, re- 
mained steadfast to the Faith which they had 
received. 

The storm is stilled. The waves of tumult 
that were started by the Oxford Movement 
have well nigh spent their restless force on 
other shores than those of to-day. Weare en- 
tering upon peace and happiness and reverence 
and Churchliness for which those noble reform- 
ers gave their lives, for they fought a battle as 


truly as those warriors who wage brave war-. 


farein the midst of mortal combat. 


When we think of John Henry Newman, let 
us forget if we can the error of his later life. 
Let us remember him the gallant young soldier 
of the Cross, entering the lists with his com- 
panions, Keble and Pusey. Let us think of him 
ashe preached those matchless sermons at Ox- 
ford, when the rare music of his voice affected 
all those who were fortunate enough to hear him. 
Let us picture him on the ship, just having re- 
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covered from a dangerous illness, as he thought 

of home and the Church he loved so well—for 

this was before he left the English Church—and 

wrote that matchless hymn, ‘‘Lead, Kindly 

Light” The last verse seems prophetic: - 

“So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still will 
lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till the night. 
is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


— So 
Letters to the Editox 


“TRANSIENT RECTORSHIP” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

There are several causes for transient rector- 
ships. Among these may be mentioned transient. 
congregations, leaving too few to support the 
work. This is widespread, and applies not only 
to the West, where the people are continually 
changing their abodes, but also to East and 
South, from whence so many emigrate, and to 
certain districts in all our cities from which 
Church people of means remove. Endowment. 
is the remedy. A second and smaller cause of 
‘clerical changes” is the fault of the clergy, 
from ambition, sin, or incompetency. This is 
easily settled. The ambitious soon find their 
level; the sinful are deposed, the incompetent 
are ‘‘tunemployed,’’ or deposed at their own re- 
quest. The third, and, in my judgment, equal 
to, or perhaps greater, than the first cause men- 
tioned, is ‘‘lay-popery’’ and ‘the ecclesiastical 
‘machine’? in some parishes, referred to in 
other phraseology by writers in Tur Livine 
Cuurce of the 27th ult. I once knew of a small 
village parish where one family and its depend- 
ents had a most complete ‘‘machine,’? which 
controlled vestry, Sunday school, choir, and 
guild. Whom it would, it set up, and whom it. 
would, it put -down. Rector after rector was 
vanquished by that ‘‘machine,’? and became 
“transient.’? [tis a record without a parallel. 
A study of the parish register was made for 
the period of twenty-one years and nine 
months, and I will put down the rectors by num- 
ber,then months of rectorship,then number con- 
firmed, and vacancies between reetorships: 
(1), 11 mo.; confirmed, 8; vacant, 10 mo.; (2), 15 
mo. (one Sunday in month); vacant, 4 mo.; (8), 
2mo.; (4), 26 mo.; confirmed, 7; vacant, 1 mo. ; 
(5), 25 mo.; confirmed, 11; vacant, 1 mo.; (6). 9 
mo.; confirmed, 4; vacant, 22 mo.; (7), 17 mo.; 
confirmed, 3; vacant, 8 mo.; (§), 20 mo.; con- 
firmed, 11; vacant, 5 mo.; (9), 40 wo.; confirmed, 
4; vacant, 3 mo.; (40), 42 mo.; confirmed, 41. 

It only remains to note that No. 9 was an in- 
valid, and unable to do much work or to rebel 
against the ‘‘machine.’?’ The most strenuous 
efforts were made (and continued until the 
‘machine’? lost most of its power) to put out 
No. 10—without success. Remedy, therefore, 
in such parish is conversion of the ‘‘machine,’” 
or new and better people gained to work with: 
good members. Orr D: 


OUR SECTARIAN NAME 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The courage of your correspondent, Y. Y. K., 
in proposing to substitute the Protestant head 
of our unsatisfactory official title for the over- 
worked episcopal tail thereof, is admirable. 
But shades of Luther, Calvin, and a conven- 
tional John Wesley, does he know what he pro- 
poses? Hecalmly contemplates bringing down 
upon the head of our poor little denomination 
(eighth in size in the U.S.) a veritable dies irae. 
The prevalent American Christianity views. 
with equanimity, even satisfaction, the appro- 
priation of the title Catholic by the Church of 
Rome, it objects little to the sole assumption of 
the name Christian by one of the most recent of 
sects, but as for Protestant, let him touch it 
who dares! Who lays hands upoa that will be 
understood to have touched not the skin alone, 
but the very bones and flesh of ‘tour common 
Christianity.” 

Besides, Y. Y. K. is in error in thinking that. 
we are the only ‘‘Protestants.’’ The last U. S. 
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census enumerates besides the Church, three 
other bodies among the 143 ‘Churches’ in the 
country, that also claim the title. These are 
the Methodist Protestants (a considerable body 
of some 150,000 members), the African Union 
Methodist Protestants, and the German Evan- 
gelical Protestants. We are little more con- 
spicuous amongst the Protestants than amongst 
the Episcopalians, which latter title we share 
with six other bodies. 

If we must be distinctive, far better it seems 
to me would it be to accept the alleged Japan- 
ese translation of our legal title,and blossom 
out in the United States as the ‘Contradictory 
Bishops’ Association,’’ a name, no two words in 
which are borne together by any existing Amer-— 
ican sect. 

A glance through the census report on 
Churches would certainly act as a dampener on 
the numerous recent propositions to add ‘‘Cath- 
olic,” “Apostolic,” or any other such words to 
the legal name of the Church. Many denomi- 
natiovs bear these words in their names and yet 
become not a whit more truly apostolic or cath- 
olic from that fact. As official titles they are 
just as sectarian as Methodist, Lutheran, or 
Protestant Episcopal. The Church of Christ in 
this country by true succession, is simply the 
Church in or of the United States, and any ad- 
jectives added as necessary to supplement that 
name, simply tend toward sectarianism. The 
One, Holy, Catholiv, and Apostolic of the Creeds 
are simply epithets descriptive of the Church, 
and no more necessary to her proper naming 
than are the hundreds of other names and fig- 
ures of Holy Scripture that refer to her. To 
blot out the two words Protestant Episcopal 
wherever they occur in Prayer Book or canons 
would leave the Church with all the name she 
needs, either as a proper, official title, or as an 
institution known to the American people. 

; J. DE Q. DoNEHOO. 

Marshall, Mo., Aug. 27, 1898. 


THE CANON ON DIVORCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It seems to me that in this almost intermina- 
ble discussion of the subject of marriage and 
divorce, the fact is overlooked that we have 
practically ruled out most of the points in dis- 
pute, and that the real question is substantially 
if not solely this: Shallor shall we not have 
one and the same law for marriage and di- 
vorce in both the canons and the Prayer Book? 
That these are not nowin accord is evident; 
the idea of a clear conflict between two such 
bodies of Church law is intolerable; to bring 
them into harmony, one or the other must be 
changed. Which shall it be? Now, if anything 
is clear, it is that the change, if there is to be 
one, can not be made in the Prayer Book. On 
general principles, it must not. The Prayer 
Book is the embodiment of the higher law of 
the Church. The canons area lower and sup- 
plementary body of rules and regulations. 
Their inferiority is confessed in the greater 
ease with which they may be altered and 
amended. In any question of changing the one 
or the other, the canons must give way, rather 
than the Prayer Book. 

Besides this, we have deliberately debarred 
ourselves from attempting to alter the Prayer 
Book. Its further revision is a closed question. 
So absolutely is this held to be the case, that an 
outery is at once raised if one proposes the 
simple dropping from its mere title-page the 
two alien and obnoxious adjectives which dis- 
parage and contradict the words of the Creed. 
The cry is, ‘‘No, that is to re-open the question 
of revision.” If, then, the conflict between the 
two is to be removed, the canons must be al- 
tered; not the Prayer Book. As the mountain 
cannot be moved to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain. 

Furthermore, with regard to the ‘‘Form for 
the Solemnization of Holy Matrimony,” we have 
put ourselves distinctly on record, as insisting 
that whatever is there set forth or recognized 
as the mind or law of the Church relative to 
marriage and divorce, is sound and settled 
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That part of the Prayer Book was under exam- 
ination in the work of revision. But no change 
was made other than that of simply adorning 
the Preface. We refused to allow even a sup- 
plementary provision for a nuptial celebration 
of the Holy Sacrament. The substantial re- 
quirements of the whole order, or form, were 
retained without change. This was tantamount 
to their deliberate and solemn re-affirmation. 
A distinct re-enactment would not have made 
the case stronger. Certainly, canons should 
fall into some fair agreement with what has 
been so settled in the Prayer Book. 

But ‘‘to the law and the testimony.’’ What 
does the Prayer Book set forth with regard to 
holy matrimony which bears on the question of 
marriage and divorce? Notably, first, it is not 
dealing with either natural marriage according 
to Scotch law, nor civil marriage according to 
the usage of the Justiceof the Peace. These 
are outside of the jurisdiction of the Church. 
The Church has nothing to do with them, other 
than as she is able to educate society and the 
State up to a higher level of morality and de- 
cency. Jn the ‘‘Form for the Solemnization of 
Holy Matrimony,’ she contemplates clearly and 
solely what we fear is too much overlooked, a 
Chri:tian union between two sincere and prop- 
erly reverent believers. It is difficult to see 
how any of the opposite class can enter into the 
marriage union under that form, without being 
guilty of either hypocrisy or sacrilege. 

Furthermore, the Prayer Book requires the 
contracting parties to recognize themselves as 
distinctly exchanging their vows in the sight of 
God, and under the binding force of His law. 
Their recognition of His law is made the strong- 
er by the requirement thatif they know any rea- 
son why they may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether, they shall frankly confess it; otherwise, 
so far as holy matrimony is concerned, their 
marriage is unlawful. Still further, they are 
required, in set form, to pledge themselves, 
each to the other, in an indissoluble union, or 
‘till death do us part.’? No other ground of 
separation is recognized, nor is the slightest 
hint given of any. Finally, in view of this sol- 
emn engagement and contract on their part, as 
absolutely conditional to it, the Church both 
pronounces them ‘‘man and wife,’’ and with the 
utmost precision and solemnity, forbids their sep- 
aration by any human authority. ‘‘What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.”’ 

Now, if this does not absolutely cut away the 
ground from under every argument for the di- 
vorce and re-marriage of those thus united, it 
is difficult to see what the Church means by 
holy matrimony; what sense or consistency 
there is in the Prayer Book, or why, in revis- 
ing the Prayer Book, we did not change the 
form for its solemnization, so as to bring it ‘up 
to the times.’ And, furthermore, as the Prayer 
Book law stands, it is difficult to see how par- 
ties, by their own will and consent, united in 
marriage uader that law, can seek to evade or 
set aside their marriage contract, without prac- 
tically perjuring themselves. 

Can we, then, enact any canons in conflict 
with the Prayer Book law of an indissoluble 
union, without stultifying ourselves? 

FRepD’K S. JEWELL. 


From WESTERN NEw YorkK:—‘‘Permit me to 
say to you what I have many times said to 
others, Tue Livine CuurcH, in my judgment, is 
the best Church paper of America. It is quite 
indispensable to me. May its readers multiply.” 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. John Bennett has resigned charge of St. 
Andrew’s, and accepted a call to St. Peter’s, Pitts- 
burg, Kas. 


The Rey. J. E. Bold is summering at Lake George, 
No Ve 


Mr. Fred Beebe, Jr., has resigned his position as 
organist of Grace church, Newark, N. J., which he 
has held for seven years, and is succeeded by Mr. 
William Floyd Vail, formerly organist of St. Peter’s 
church, Morristown, N. J., and also of St. Thomas’ 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Rev. R. S. Coupland has resumed his duties at: 
St. John’s church, Covington, Ky., in restored health. 

The Rev. Austin B. Chinn has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mary’schurch, Middlesboro. Ky. 

The address of the Rey. C. B. Crawford, chaplain of 
the 25th Regt. O. N. G., is Camp Poland, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The Rev. George Thomas Dowling. D.D., has re- 
signed the rectorate of Trinity parish, Toledo, on ac- 
count of the continued delicate health of his wife, 
who was compelled to spend last year in Colorado. He 
and his family will make their permanent residence, 
in New York City, but wil] winter inthe South. He 
will not accept another rectorate. 

After Sept. 3rd, until further notice, the address of- 
the Rev, H. Forrester will be care of Thomas 
Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 

The Rev. Chas. M. F. Jeffery has resigned the rec- 
torship of Zion church, Little Neck, diocese of Long 
Island. ; 

The Rev. Marcus H. Martin has taken temporary 
charge of Christ church, Los Angeles, Cal., in the ab- 
sence of the rector. 

The permanent address of the Rev. Wm. Oscar 
Jarvis, Jr., is 1006 Lovejoy St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The city address of the Rev. P. G. Robert is 
changed from 2922 Washington Ave. to 3224 Washing- 
ton Ave.. St. Louis. 

The address of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Seymour, Bishop of 
Springfield, will be, until October 1st, 480 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N Y. During uctober it will be care 
of General Convention, House of Bishops, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The address of the Rev. James Skeerin, vicar of 
chapel of the Comforter, is 10 Horatio st., New York 
city. 

The Rey. Stanley F. W. Simonds is to spend Sep- 
tember and part of October resting at York Harbor 
Maine, and at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The Rev. T. A. Young has added to his present 
work the charge of St. John’s church, Waboo, Neb. 

The Rev. J. C. Weddell has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Rutherford College, 
N.C. 

The Rev. W. C. De Witt returned Aug. 27th from 
Europe, in the steamship Servia. 


To Correspondents 


J. G.—The Living Church Annual’ for 1898 con- 
tains statistics of the kind you seek. 

G.C. B —There are objections to the term “‘brar.ch”’ 
as a part of the title of the Church. There seems to 
be a gradual approach to agreement. The names 
which at present meet with most favorare: "The 
American Church,” “The American Catholic Church,” 
and ‘‘The Church in the United States.” 


Died 
TRUSSELL.—Entered into life, in Las Cruces, N. M. 
on Saturday morning, Aug. 20, 1898, Herbert Brown 
Trussell, priest, in the 31st year of his age. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and-travel- 
ing expenses ot twenty-one bishops and stipends ot 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


THE Woman’s Auxiliary, diocese of Marquette, 
wishes cancelled stamps, postage or revenue, foreign 
or domestic. The domestic stamps should be any de- 
nomination except ones and twos. They can be sorted 
and sold for the benefit of missions to regular collect- 
ors and dealers. Hawaiian, Porto Rico, and Cuban 
stamps especially desired. Address Miss NINA 
STONE, Marquette, Mich. 

APARTMENTS DURING GENERAL CONVENTION may 
be rented in the house where the Church Press head- 
quarters are located, near Epiphany church. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, September, 1898 


4 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
il. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. J5th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
21. ST. MATTHEW. Red. 
25. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


The Mu-ezzin 


BY MARY WHITTLESEY CARMAN 


See! from yon gilded minaret, 
Which scars the face of Olivet, 
Five times each day, with solemn mien, 
His eyes to’ard Mecca's bootless shrine, 
Forth steps the old 
Mu-ezzin bold, 
And floating on the clear, still air, 
In tones canorous, wild, and shrill, 
The azten, Moslem hearts doth thrill; 
“Come to prayer! Come to prayer!”’ 


‘There is no other god, but God!”’ 
These wondrous words he sends abroad; 
Thou sayest true, Mu-ezzin old. 
Though false of tongue, of treacherous mould; 
And, ‘‘God is great.’’ 
Yea, God is great: 
Orisons countless find their way 
To this “Great God,” through Christ the Son, 
Cleaving a path to His white throne, 
As all the day His children pray. 


And through the long night’s gloom and chill, 
This turbaned crier calleth still; 
With arms upstretched, and Mecca-ward 
His face he turns, this Orient bard; 
Early and late, 
“Allah is great,”’ 
In measured cadence floating down, 
How weird and mystical the bars, 
As chant these singers to the stars, 
Above the brown and silent town. 


In mosques whose splendent vaults reach high, 
And gleaming minars pierce the sky, 
With balconies all ’round about, 
And matted floors for the devout, — 
With evil fraught, 
Is /slam taught, 
And scores of millions own its sway; 
Ferced was this cult by fire and sword 
Muhammed is the magic word 
By which they pray five times each day. 


The Holy City they defile, 
These infidels, with impious guile; 
And near fair Olive's base is set 
Their fane, with dome and minaret. 
Where Jesus trode 
The Bethany road, 
And sacred made the hillside way, 
Vile fakirs thread the mountain pass; 
And imans go to judge,—alas! 
For these to-day let Christians pray. 


O! Mussulman of Palestine, 
Forsake thy prophet’s rites supine! 
Thy pure white lamb’'s shed blood is vain 
For God’s own Lamb on Calvary slain, 
From whose side flowed 
The cleansing blood 
For all mankind, —that hath sufficed; 
Oh, might Jehovah be adored! 
And this vast. unbelieving horde 
Be won to Christ.—all saved in Christ. 
Mumford, N. ¥. 


’ 


fe ee 

HE Prince of Wales, laid up with a 
broken knee, listened on a recent Sun- 
day to the entire service and sermon at St. 
Michael’s church, Chester Square, by means 
of the electrophone. Readers of ‘‘Looking 
Backward,” a book widely read a few years 
ago, will recall a description of this very 
method of getting the benefit of Sunday sery- 
ices without leaving one’s own house. It may 
have its use in the case of those detained at 
home by illness, but it is to be hoped that it 
may not come to be a common substitute for 
church-going among people wno_ simply 
wish to save themselves the necessary phys- 
ical exertion. The preacher at St. Mi- 
chael’s, on the Sunday referred to, was the 
Rey. Canon Fleming, best known in this 
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country, perhaps, for his indiscreet fondness 
for the sermons of the Rev. Dr. Talmage. 
According to the London papers, the Canon 
took occasion to say, in the course of his re- 
marks, that ‘‘science comes to help the 
Prince to while away some of his tedious 
waiting hours; through the electrophone he 
can listen to the voices of others.” Such is 
the light in which the Rev. Canon regards 
the services of the Church, at least where 
such exalted personages as princes are con- 
cerned—a means of ‘‘whiling away the 
time,” something to be “‘listened to.” 
aS 
cee the clergy avoid St. Helena. The 
canon of the cathedral there, who is also 
justice of the peace, and the vicar of St. 
James’ parish, have published an extraordi- 
nary letter warning clergymen not to go 
there for service without ‘‘ written agree- 
ments with responsible persons as to the 
payment of promised stipends drawn up in 
the most legally binding form possible.” 
They declare that ‘any agreement which 
depends in the least degree upon honorable 
feeling, will be quite useless here.” We 
doubt if this warning can be paralleled in 
ecclesiastical history.— Independent. 


Ses 


N Friday, July 22d, the Rev. Father Dol- 
ling was instituted to the vicarage of St. 
Saviour’s, Poplar, by the Bishop of Stepney. 
A protest was read from the notorious Mr. 
Kensit by a Mr. Hill. This document called 
upon the Bishop of London to refuse the in- 
stitution, without security from Father Dol- 
ling that he would not carry on: practices or 
preach doctrines such as those which form- 
erly brought him into collision with the 
Bishop of Winchester. The Bishop of Step- 
ney thanked Mr. Hill for his courteous man- 
ner, and remarked that the Bishop of Lon- 
don was fully aware of the details of Father 
Dolling’s career. The parish of St Saviour 
is in a very poor district of London, and the 
work to be done there is well calculated to 
give full scope to Father Dolling’s remark- 
able capacity for dealing with men. At the 
institution, the Bishop of Stepney wore a 
cope and mitre, and conducted the service 
with great dignity. His words to the peo- 
ple on behalf of their new priest were very 
earnest and affecting. 

AS 9p 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL report appears in 
the secular papers that the Pope has de- 

cided to confer the cardinalate upon Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul. It still lacks 
official confirmation, but appears to be ac- 
cepted as undoubtedly correct in Roman 
Catholic circles, and many expressions of 
warm approval from prominent ecclesiastics 
and laymen have appeared in print A few 
weeks ago it was aunounced that the work 
of a French priest denouncing the Ameri- 
canism of Ireland and Gibbons, had received 
the papal approval. Now the pendulum 
swings the other way. Truly the ways of 
the Vatican are past understanding. It 
seems a very crude way to preserve the bal- 
ance between contending factions, to favor 
so openly, first the one and then the other. 
On the whole, the chances are that Pope 
Leo’s real inclination is to the Ireland par- 
ty. In all human probability, the venera- 
ble Pontiff’s days are almost numbered, and 
to make the famous prelate of the North- 
west a cardinal would be a very definite 
step. It would give the party of which he 
is the head a prestige which it would be 
difficult for the next Pope to overcome if 
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his policy should happen to be at variance 

with that of Pope Leo. It is significant, 

perhaps, that advantage has been taken of 

Archbishop Ireland's recent services in con- 

nection with the Spanish war, a matter 

quite apart from any party consideration. 
So = 


EROISM may be shown elsewhere than 
on the battlefield or in the other exe- 
gencies of warfare. The newspapers are 
undoubtedly right in applying the title of 
hero to the humble Missouri private in the 
camp at Chickamauga who, under circum- 
‘stances which would have brought to many 
men an overpowering sense of helplessness, 
has found a way to support his brothers and 
sisters in their time of need. After his en- 
listment, the death of their mother left 
them destitute orphans. Without her earn- 
ings, the army pay of the elder brother was 
insufficient. He could not, of course, obtain 
his discharge. But undismayed, the manly 
fellow, obtaining the necessary material, 
set up as laundryman, and was soon earning 
money enough from his sympathizing com- 
rades to furnish ample supplies to the loved 
ones at home. Doubtless, no military pro- 
motion awaits this kind of heroism, but it is 
none the less real, and there can be little 
question that the strength of character and 
ready resource thus exhibited, will make 
its possessor successful in future undertak- 
ings, without asking odds of any man. 
ates 
HE Bishop of London, answering a corre- 
spondent who had directed his attention 
to the attacks of certain Nonconformists 
upon the union of Church and State, makes 
some remarks by way of a defense of the Es- 
tablishment, which have peculiar interest 
from so great an authority on Church his- 
tory in Europe. He asks whether it is de- 
sirable that the nation should possess a reli- 
gious organ, by which it remains a Chris- 
tian State? The Nonconformist answer is 
that there ought to be no such organ unless 
it were one which everybody could accept. 
The Bishop draws attention to the havoc 
this principle of unanimity would play if it 
were insisted upon in the field of civil gov- 
ernment. ‘‘No ministry, for instance, is ac- 
cepted by all. It is created by one party 
and is objected to by another; but it works 
for the whole nation all the same. In short, 
our English system universally is a national 
organization, kept in check by voluntary as- 
sociations, which work on their own lines, 
and make their own contributions to the 
public welfare. The position of the Church 
of England, surrounded by voluntary bodies, , 
is precisely the same as that of every branch 
of our institutions.” The Nonconformist 
utterances to which his attention has been 
directed, merely amounted to this: ‘We 
wish for no national organization of reli- 
gion. The scramble of voluntacy associa- 
tions seems to us. most likely to bring our 
own to the top.” ‘‘Quite natural,” says the 
Bishop, ‘‘if not quite dignified; but it sacri- 
fices the interests of the nation as such.” 
The Bishop further says: ‘‘A national 
Church provides a sphere in which the va- 
rious elements of religious thought and feel- 
ing display themselves with greater free- 
dom than they can in voluntary bodies. If 
there were no National Church there would 
be less liberty of experiment, less room for 
the movement of popular thought and feel- 
ing.” Also with reference to the charge 
that the Church of England was playing 
into the hands of Rome: “I do not think 
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that Romanism has any chance whatever 
with the English people.” 
Za Bees 
66 WwW" AT is most wanted in our clergy is 
not wealth, or good birth, or great 
social influence, but the divine vocation. 
Where that is, all is; where that is wanting, 
the restis spiritually naught. Better an in- 
sufficient number of clergy, if all have the 
vocation, than overwhelming numbers with- 
out it. The Church’s true strength is not 
in her social influence or reputation, but in 
her spiritual force and work.’—The Church 
Times. 
eee pp 
A CORRESPONDENT of Western Morning 
News gives the following advertisement 
taken from an old newspaper of the date 
1753: ‘‘Wanted, a curate who would have 
easy duty and salary of about £50 per an- 
num, besides valuable parquisites. Must be 
zealously affected to the present govern- 
ment, and never forsake his principles, 
singular in his morals, sober and abstemi- 
ous, grave in his dress and deportment, 
choice in his company, and exemplary in 
his conversation. He must be of superior 
abilities, studious, and careful in the em- 
ployment of time; a lover of fiddling, but 
no dancer.” 
: _x_ 
HERE is a curious knocker on the north 
door of Durham cathedral, which was 
sounded in olden times by those who, hav- 
ing committed a crime, desired to claim 
sanctuary. Two men were always on duty 
ina chamber above the door for the pur- 
pose of admitting any offender who came 
and knocked. After the fugitive was ad- 
mitted, a bell was tolled, to give notice that 
‘sanctuary had been claimed. The offense 
had then to be declared before witnesses, 
and the criminal was provided with a black 
gown, meat, drink, and a bed for 37 days. 
A register which remains shows that during 
the 60 years between 1464 and 1524 sanc- 
tuary was claimed by 247 persons. 
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Sudden Forgetfulness 


UDDEN forgetfulness is not an unusual 

thing in the pulpit. Aubrey, the anti- 
quary, says that when he was a freshman at 
college he heard Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, well known for his work, ‘‘Nine 
Cases of Conscience,” break down in the 
middle of the Lord’s Prayer. Even the 
great French preacher, Massillon, once 
‘stopped in the middle of a sermon from a 
defect in memory, and Massillon himself 
recorded that the same thing happened, 
through excess of apprehension, to two 
other preachers whom he went to hear in 
different parts of the same day. Another 
French preacher stopped in the middle of a 
sermon and was unable to proceed. The 
pause was, however, got over ingeniously. 
“Friends,” said he, ‘‘I had forgot to say that 
a person much afilicted is recommended to 
your immediate prayers. He meant him- 
self. He fell on his knees, and before he 
rose he had recovered the thread of his dis- 
course, which he concluded without his 
want of memory being perceived. 

The late Rev. Henry Ware, of Boston, 
was once ina similar predicament. In the 
middle of a sermon his memory failed him, 
and he stopped abruptly. The pause 
seemed long to the preacher before he re- 
gained his thought, and he imagined the 
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sermon to be a failure in consequence; but 
as he walked quietly up the aisle a different 
impression was given to him. ‘‘How did 
you like the sermon?” asked one hearer of 
another. ‘Like it? Itis the best sermon 
Mr. Ware has ever preached. That pause 
was sublime!” 

A good illustration of this sudden forget- 
fulness comes from the same district of Bos- 
ton. A worthy minister there is not only 
absent-minded and has a short memory, but 
he breaks down as continually as he breaks 
down suddenly. To counteract this, itis a 
habit with him, when he forgets anything, 
to rise again and make a few supplementary 
remarks, which he always begins with the 
phrase, '‘By the way.” One Sunday he got 
half way through a prayer from memory, 
when he hesitated, forgot what he was 
about, and sat down abruptly without pro- 
nouncing the closing word. Ina moment 
or two he rose, and pointing his finger at 
the amazed congregation, he exclaimed: 
“Oh, by the way, Amen!” 

It is said of Father Taylor, a preacher to 
sailors, that once, when he got confused, he 
cried out: ‘‘Boys, I’ve lost my nominative 
case; but never mind—we’re on the way to 
glory!” 

aS he 
The Insufficiency of Physical Law 
BY CHARLES B. WARRING, PH.D. 


We often use the word ‘“‘law’’ in the abstract 
as a generic term, including all laws which per- 
tain to the subject under consideration, as the 
law of the land, commercial law, maritime law, 
civil law, military law. In the same way, phy- 
sical law refers to and includes all the laws of 
physics; hence I shall say physical law when 
speaking of the whole as if one, and physical 
laws when I desire to refer to these laws indi- 
vidually. : 

What is law? 

Moral and civil law imply two parties, one of 
whom has authority to command and power to 
punish, and the other is under obligation to 
obey. This definition cannot apply to physical 
law, for that acts on matter, and matter cannot 
be punished, nor is it conscious of obligation 
to obey. Consequently, law in this connec- 
tion has come to mean an order of action, or 
perhaps more accurately, a statement of an in- 
variable order of sequence in or between physical 
phenomena. We note what comes first, and 
what invariably follows, taking care, of course, 
to eliminate all errors of observation, and we 
formulate the operation in words, and we have 
a law. For example,I toss a stone upwards. 
In a few moments it comes to the ground. I re- 
move a support from beneath a body. At once 
it goes to the earth. I try various substances 
with the same result, and conclude that all un- 
supported bodies fall to the earth. 

My faith may be shaken by seeing smoke as- 
cend and birds fly, but greater knowledge and 
the use of my reasoning faculties enable me 
to see that these are, after all, only other cases 
of the same law. As I discover the shape of the 
earth, I generalize my statement a little more, 
and say that all unsupported bodies fail 
towards the centre of the earth. Finally,I rise 
still higher in my generalization, and say that all 
bodies on the earth, or at a distance from it how- 
ever great, if free to move, do actually approach 
each other. Further observation establishes 
the fact that such bodies, i. e., unsupported and 
free to move, approach each other with vary- 
ing speed. If one is 100 times more massive 
than the other, the smaller will travel 100 feet 
to the larger’s one. If we vary the distance be- 
tween them,we find that at three times the dis- 
tance apart, the speed of each is but one-ninth 
as great as it would have been had their dis- 
tance been unchanged. And from this we get 
the grand generalization that the velocity due to 
gravitation varies directly as the masses, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. 
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In ways more or less similar, we deduce other 
physical laws, i.e., statements of the order of 
sequence of physical phenomena. But the mind 
refuses to rest satisfied with knowing in what 
order phenomena succeed each other. To say 
that a certain thing took place, because some 
other thing preceded it, gives little satisfaction 
to our desire for information. We persist in be- 
lieving that there is some invisible efficient 
something connecting antecedent and conse- 
quent. In this way it has come about that law 
is spoken of as if it were itself an entity, a 
force capable of bringing about results; from 
this there has sprung much confusion and false 
reasoning which, in the poverty of language, is 
perhaps unavoidable. I shall be compelled in 
this paper to conform to this usage, but I hope 
to make clear the proper distinction. 

Of physical laws, in the complex sense of un- 
derlying forces, and orders of sequence, the 
first, perhaps, in importance, certainly the first 
in the wideness of its influence, is gravitation, 
acting at all distances, leaping across the inter- 
stellar spaces with a speed more than 50,000,000 
times greater than that of light. It passes 
through bodies, however great, and affects 
those beyond as if nothing intervened. Un- 
like all other forces,it is incapable of satura- 
tion. A magnet quickly gets its load, beyond 
which it can carryno more. If it spends energy 
on one object, it has that much less for any 
other. But the earth acts on an apple, on a 
planet, on the sun, and on each star in space, 
and affects each one as if it alone were the ob- 
ject of its attraction. Neither the presence, 
the absence, nor the intervention of one body, 
or of any number of bodies, has any effect on 
its influence on another. 

The attraction of cohesion acts only at insen- 

sible distances, has no relation whatever to 
mass, and varies in intensity in some inverse 
power of the distance of a higher order than 
the square. 
. Then there are the laws of chemistry. lHun- 
ning through them all,and giving them use and 
vitality, is the law of chemical affinity. Un- 
like the law of gravitation, and like the law of 
cohesion, it acts only at insensible distances. 
lts most striking peculiarity is that there al- 
ways results from its action a change of proper- 
ties, the old disappearing and new ones taking 
their place. The only properties never affected 
by chemical action are mass and weight. 

In electricity as in chemistry, the number of 
observed ‘‘invariable orders of sequence’’ is 
very great. It attracts and repels not merely 
at insensible distances, but at distances whose 
limits are yet unknown. It travels from place 
to place, through solid wires, and refuses to go 
through a vacuum, while it all the time sends 
off waves of energy that most easily go through 
that which is impassable to the electricity it- 
self. It pulls apart chemical compounds and 
causes others to form. Nor can I detect any 
one principle that runs through and connects all 
its phenomena, unless it be the law of polarity, 
that apparently impossible, but yet actual con— 
dition by which two parts of the same molecule 
have opposite powers of attraction and repul- 
sion. 

Heat gives another example of physical law. 
It exvands by its presence and contracts by its 
absence. By its incessant flow it tends to bring 
all things toonetemperature. By changing the 
condition as to fixity of molecules, it acceler- 
ates in some cases chemical action, and in 
others, retards it. Within a certain range it is 
necessary to animal and plant life; beyond that 
range it destroys life. 


Last of all there is light. Its laws of refrac- 
tion, reflection, and polarization are of no ac- 
count to the inorganic world. The rocks and 
mountains, seas and plains, altbough owing so 
much to heat, owe nothing to the laws of light. 
But to the vegetable and animal world these are 
of great importance; more than that, to them 
vegetables and animals owe the possibility of 
existence. 

Thus much for the peculiarities of the vari- 
ous physical laws—points in which they differ. 
Look now at their common characteristics. 
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First of all, is their absolute inviolability. 
Though not omnipotent they cannot be broken. 
A moral law we may break. Iam commanded 
to love my neighbor as myself, but I need not 
do it. Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, 
thou shalt not bear false witness, are not merely 
avoided, or in some way held in abeyance; they 
are flatly disobeyed every day. Butif I walk 
off a precipice, I do not violate the law of 
gravitation. I obey it to my sorrow. My 
broken limbs are painful evidence that the de- 
struction due to the kinetic energy put into 
them by the fall is exactly proportioned to the 
distance fallen, and the negative energy devel- 
oped by the sudden stoppage is inversely as the 
square of the time that painful process occupies. 
Nor can I stay the action of this law. If1I pile 
stones upon a table, the table will stand until, 
at last, the load becomes too great, and then the 
table is crushed to the floor. But gravitation 
was acting allthe time. It is always thus; the 
falling body and the body lying on the ground 
each obeys the law equally well. 

If [pulla bar of steel with force enough to 
draw it apart, I do not violate the law of cohe- 
sion. I remove the parts beyond its influence, 
and it is a part of the law that in such a case 
the cohesion becomes infinitely small. 

Nor can Jin any way do violence to any law 
of chemistry. Bodies will unite in certain defi- 
nite proportions, or multiples thereof, and I 
may do what I will, and waste asmuch material 
as I please, the result is unchangeable; if the 
bodies unite at all, it will be in exact accordance 
with their own laws. And what is true of 
these is true of all physical laws. To break any 
one of them is impossible. 

Another characteristic of physical laws is 
that each law moves on in a straight line to its 
goal. It turns neither to the right nor to the 
left. Thelaw of gravitation has but one mis- 
sion, to bring every particle of matter as near 
as possible to the centre of the earth, and every 
particle in the solar system to the sun, and tinal- 
ly every atom as near as possible to the centre 
of the universe. The law of chemical action 
has but one final goal towards which it is push- 
ing, the destruction of unstable compounds and 
forming, in their place, others of greater stabil- 
ity. The laws of cohesion make no betterments 
but tend to hold all things as they are. Electrici- 
ty, thechild of motion, itself would cease when 
matter ‘came to rest. Heat and light are ever 
striving to pass off into that infinite space that 
surrounds all things. 

Under the unrestrained influence of these 
forces, our earth would become as the moon is 
now. In it is neither atmosphere nor water. 
Life there is impossible. Silence forever reigns. 
Intense cold alternates with great heat. Its 
axial rotation has become so slow that it takes 
a month fora revolution. Itis in the last stage 
of its separate existence. Physical laws have 
done their work, and this is all they have, or 
can have, to show for it. 

What better object lesson can there be to 
show their utter inefficiency to produce a world 
like this, a world clothed in vegetation, inhab- 
ited by living beings, and adorned with the 
work of men’s hands! 

Some other force must have been at work. 
What is it that has remedied the inefficiency of 
physical laws? Some have sought an answer in 
the power some bodies have of producing from 
an amorphous solution, or from a melted mass, 
forms of symmetry and beauty. The power of 
making crystals is indeed wonderful, but one 
can scarce be serious in regarding crystallization 
as analogous to the making of a tree or animal, 
Heaping lumber in solid cubes, and bricks in 
parallelopipedons, or iron in pyramids, however 
skillfully and beautifully done, would do noth- 
ing towards building a house, and yet this is all 
that crystallization can do. It piles up im solid 
masses of regular geometrical shape, but does 
not advance one step towards an organism. It 
leaves unt3uched the question whi h our sur- 
roundings force upon us. What is the power 
which has supplemented physical laws? In our 
search for an answer, we turn first to that with 
which we are most familiar, the works of man, 
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and then will carry our reasoning to the deeper 
problems of organic being. 

Taking for illustration the building; all will 
agree that the unaided action of gravity coula 
not cause it to arise. Clay might have hard- 
ened by the action of heat, but heat could not 
cause it to assume the proper form and size, and 
so become bricks. And if by some mysterious 
crystallization, and with proper amount of heat, 
the clay became bricks, yet heat,crystallization, 
and gravity, alone or together, could not have 
got them into the walls. Thelime and sand, by 
some fortunate chain of accidents might have 
become mortar, but that would not bed the 
bricks in it. Had in some way the timber been 
cut, and had the metals needed for the nails, 
the pipes, and the roof, been extracted from 
their ores, and then gathered by the winds and 
laid down in separate piles ready for use, all 
physical laws combined would be helpless to 
put them in their places. Gravitation could do 
no more than hold the various materials on the 
ground. Cohesion could merely keep them from 
falling to pieces. Chemical affinity has done its 
formative work, and now strives to the best of 
its ability to form new combinations useless, or 
worse, for this use. Electricity may scatter 
and destroy, but cannot raise a stick, or lay a 
brick, and light and heat have no part to play 
in reference to our building except to aid chem- 
ical affinity in its leveling work. Yet the edi- 
fice exists, and so do the houses and streets, 
railroads and canals, and innumerable other 
things for which physical law and natural 
forces fail to account. However far we extend 
our examination, we find the same results, 
buildings, railroads, canals, machinery, statu- 
ary, paintings, and innumerable other things, 
to which physical law is necessary indeed, but 
which it is utterly insufficient, unaided, to pro- 
duce. 

All our investigation brings us back to the 
truth already stated. There is another force 
outside of, and in rank superior to, the laws of 
nature. We know of but one such force, and 
we callit the will power—a power which reaches 
its highest efficiency when guided by intellect. 
It is found in all living creatures, but most of 
all in man. But how can this will power con- 
nect itself with the outer world? 

Given man, endowed with all his faculties of 
mind and body, how does he make nature’s pow- 
ers work for him? First, by learning their 
laws and strictly obeying them, he makes them 
his servants. By obedience he commands. By 
submission he conquers. This is that knowl- 
edge of which it is truly said, ‘‘Knowledge is 
power.”’ 

Secondly, man has the most wonderful instru- 
ment conceivable in his pair of hands. Having 
hands and will, how does the will set the hands 
in motion? Willis an attribute of mind, and be- 
tween mind and matter there seems to bea 
great gulf over which no bridge extends. We 
can conceive of no connection. And yet a con- 
nection does exist, as we have abundant proof 
every time we take pleasure through our sen- 
ses, or movea muscle. We must then accept it 
as a fact, that mind and matter act on each 
other, at least in ourown internal mechanism. 
Nor, on reflection, shall we find any greater 
difficulty in this, than in the fact that matter 
acts on matter. How isit that the moon raises 
the tides? How is it that something, we call it 
gravitation, reaches acro3s inaumerable bill- 
ions of miles and starts every mass of matter 
from the brook! How is it that my hand can 
push a body before it, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances come in actual contact with it? 
What isit that is so strongly repellent that no 
finite power can press through it to the sub- 
stance within? We accept these things although 
inconceivable, because we cannot do otherwise 
in face of the evidence, and for equally good 
reasons we must believe that mind has some 
connection with matter; that somewhere and 
somehow, there is a bridge across the separat- 
ing gulf. 

I open and closemy hand; what has occurred? 
The anatomist tells me that in my forearm are 
certain muscles terminating in cords which 
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are attached to my fingers. The muscles con- 
tract, and so pull the cords and the fingers. 
move. This contraction is dependent on certain. 
fine filaments or nerves running from the mus- 
cle to the brain. If the connection is interrupt- 
ed at any point between the two, the muscle no 
longer contracts, and the fingers do not move. 
It is like machinery driven by electricity. It 
may be turned off or on by making or breaking 
connection, and this means moving something ;. 
or the cell arrangement may be like a plunge 
battery, and this, too, means an actual move- 
ment of matter. If the electricity is generated 
not by chemical action, but by contact of dis- 
similar substances,:this alsc means movement of 
matter; or if the electricity be thermal, this. 
also means movement of matter. Something 
has moved the molecules in the cell at the tip of 
the nerve, that sets what is probably some form 
of electricity in movement, and my hand opens 
or closes. What is that first something? HEvi- 
dently it is the act of that within which we 
call Soul, acting through that faculty which we, 
call Will. This in some way causes those mole- 
cular changes, which produce force; whether- 
large or small is not the question, but force the 
will certainly causes to exist. What is force;. 
who can answer me? Mind, force, and matter, 
are three distinct entities separated in our men- 
tal conceptions by an impassable gulf, but in re- 
ality intimately connected. True, we cannot 
conceive of force independent of or separate 
from matter, but just as we are logically com- 
pelled to predicate a Cause antecedent to, and 
independent of, the material world, so we are 
logically compelled to recognize in that Cause 
the fountain of all power. Hence the highest. 
logic makes us reach beyond our personal ex- 
perience, and accept as a fact that force pri- 
marily existed without and before matter, and 
that in the largest degree it now exists without 
connection with matter. May it not be, after 
all, that the part which matter plays is to make 
force evident to our senses? May it not be that 
the soul retains so much of its divine original 
that it can act directly on the nervous fluid and 
bid it go and come from the minute cell in the 
brain, as I, in a grosser and a cruder way, let on 
or off the electricity of a battery? One may 
wander here in the field of imagination, but in. 
it all there is one hard fact. In some way, that 
within man which wills calls his muscles into 
action, and gifts him with power under the 
guidance of intellect to compel the blind, but 
stalwart forces of nature to work for him. 

But for gravitation, he would be helpless; he. 
could not walk, he could scarcely stand. The 
slightest push would send him off into space. 
Thanks to that force, he has a firm footing, and: 
becomes a person of importance. He causes 
huge buildings to arise by dividing the weight. 
to be lifted, and carries it up a little at a time. 
Or, if the load be too massive, he applies the 
lever, or the pulley, or the inclined plane, and 
by a small force long applied, always in the last. 
analysis getting back to gravitation, he makes. 
gravitation itself lift for him. If he employs 
water or wind, it is to gravitation that he owes 
his success. And if he uses steam or electricity, 
they could do him no service, did not gravita- 
tion hold the engine and the dynamo firmly to 
their bases. In short, gravitation is not only it- 
self made to work for man, but is his most val- 
uable assistant in harnessing to his use all other 
forces. 

Would he avail himself of the laws of chemis- 
try, he brings the substances he would affect 
into close proximity, either in mass or dissolved 
in some liquid, or made fluid by heat. Todo 
this, changes must be made in the position of 
the substances to be operated on, of the fluid in 
which to dissolve them, of the apparatus, of the 
fuel, and so on through the list, and what 
changes could he make unless aided by that be- 
neficent, omnipresent force, gravitation? 

It is thus that all the works of man have been 
produced. Intellect utilizes and controls phys- 
ical forces. Left to themselves, they work with 
tremendous energy, but it is only to pull down; 
they raise the mountains only to pull them 
down lower than before, actually casting them 
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into the sea. The end to which they all tend is 
exhaustion, silence, cold, and death. It is mind 
that erects houses, builds railroads, cuts canals, 
paints pictures, carves statues. Physical law, 
compelled by man, its master, to produce them, 
waits till his hand is removed, and then de- 
stroys them. 


Long before man appeared on our planet, it was 
clothed in vegetation and ‘peopled’? with an- 
mals. For these, also, physical law needed to be 
supplemented by some power outside of itself—a 
will and an intelligence that can make the forces 
of nature work under their direction. If physical 
laws cannot compel the elements that form a 
house to take their places in the brick walls, 
and timber floors, and in the lath and plaster of 
its ceilings, or in the slate and tin of its roof, 
the glass of its windows, and the metal of its 
pipes, still less are they able to make the car- 
bon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, the potassium, 
and other elements that compose a tree, adjust 
themselves in bark, and wood, leaves, and fruit, 
in sap and the tubes that carry it, the open 
mouthed rootlets that let it in, and the myriad 
outlets through which the surplus water and 
the rejected oxygen fiow out into the atmosphere. 
Physical laws are powerless to do this, and yet 
all this is done, and a thousandfold more. 
Hence, if a controlling will and intelligence are 
needed in order that a house should be possible, 
a fortiori, they are required that a tree should 
be possible, and so through the whole vast range 
of organic forms. 


To this it may be answered that my list of 
physical laws is too limited; that there are 
many other laws, as, for example, the law of 
youth, maturity, and old age; the law that like 
produces like, wheat produces wheat and not 
barley; the oak does not produce an apple tree; 
the young of every species is like its parents. 
And then there is the law of assimilation, that 
food becomes part of the plant or animal that 
consumes it. The grass or grain that enters 
swine, becomes pork; that which enters the ox, 
becomes beef. The flesh of a timid sheep con- 
sumed by a lion, takes on the strength, agility, 
and ferocity of the beast that ate it. 


To which I reply, tnese ao not possess the 
characteristics of physical laws, they do not af- 
fect all matter, are not certain in their opera- 
tion, and have no place save in a world already 
possessed of plants and animals. The passage 
from youth to old age, the process of assimila- 
tion, the production of like from like, are the 
results of the organism itself. They were 
provided for in its make up, and are necessary 
1o its continuation. They, therefore, as much 
as the organism, need for their explanation a 
force outside of, and supplementary to, physical 
law. This forceI have ascribed to the will of 
an intelligent Being, but others think they find 
it in a fortuitous concourse of atoms. These 
descendants of Democritus profess to believe 
that the little particles which make up the uni- 
verse, having tumbled together an infinite 
number of times, at last happened to come into 
the form of acell. These cells, when enough 
had been formed, tumbled around into all sorts 
of positions, and at last happened to fall into 
the right shape and arrangement for the germ 
of a plant, and then of animals, and thus, after 
sufficient time, all things were set in operation. 
If such a theory be insufficient for the making 
of a jack-knife, will it suffice for things iufinite- 
ly more difficult? Others, unable to accept this, 
think they find escape from difficulty by re- 
ferring all things to the working of an ‘‘uncon- 
scious intelligence.’ As if the most exquisite 
adjustments, the most delicate arrangement 
and co-operation of parts, were the work of one 
who did not know what he was doing! Our 
minds revolt at this more, if possible, than at 
the doctrine of chance. 


The result then, of our inquiry is that those 
energies which we call physical, or taken col- 
lectively, ‘‘physical law,” and which immeasur- 
ably preceded organic law, are blind forces, 
each working irresistibly for its own individual 
end. Left to themselves, they extinguish all 
light. and stop all motion, save the rotation on 
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its axis of the one dead globe into which all 
present worlds would be collected. 

But, directed by the will and intellect of man, 
they are tireless workers in his behalf. He has 
planned, but they have done the labor. They 
have dug the canals, laid the railroads, erected 
the buildings, made all that we call the works 
of man. From wood and metals, they make, 
uuder his bidding, machines that cut and carve 
and sew, that count, multiply, and divide, and 
write down the results in convenient tables, and 
do thousands of other things that save his mus- 
cles and relieve his brain. These, however, he 
must oil, and repair, and after a time replace 
with new ones at much expense of time, labor, 
and money. 

These same blind forces, directed by a higher 
will and greater intellect, give correspondingly 
higher results. They havechanged the surface 
of the earth from naked, barren rock to soil full 
of potentialities. Thus controlled and guided, 
they have made machines, but such as are infi- 
nitely superior to those made by man, for these 
obtain the power which drives them from ma- 
terials which they gather themselves, and con- 
sume in a laboratory hidden within their frame. 
They extract and apply the oil which lubricates 


their bearings; they make their own repairs; 


and before they are worn out, replace them- 
selves with new and similar machines ready to 
go through the same round again. That we 
call such machines plants and animals does not 
change their character, for each is a collection 
of parts adapted each to each for a common 
purpose, and working towards a common end. 

In physical law, therefore, controlled by a 
will and guided by an intelligence higher than 
human, we tind a rational solution of the living 
world aboutus. Without them allisin darkness. 
Physical law, unaided, might perhaps account 
for the production from nebulous matter of a 
world, cold and dead, like the moon. For all 
else it is insufficient. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Aspects of the Old Testament. The Bampton 

Lectures for 1897. By Robert Lawrence Ottley, M.A., 

Sometime Principal of Pusey House. London and 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 443. Price, 

$4, 

The Bampton Lectureship seems to have 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines. For half 
dozen years past it has been monopolized by 
members of the ‘‘Lux Mundi” school, and con- 
verted into a propaganda of their peculiar theo- 
ries. It may be seriously questioned whether 
this is a legitimate use of an endowment which 
was provided for the express purpose of uphold- 
ing “the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ It is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
the publication of the crude and undigested the- 
ories of rationalistic German critics can be re- 
garded as a fulfillment of the donor’s design. 
We think it could be shown that their tendency 
is to unsettle the faith of many in the inspira- 
tion and authenticity of the Bible, and to weak- 
enits hold upon the masses of mankind. If this 
is so, the responsibility of those who make such 
use of this ancient foundation is very great. 

The work which we have before us is an elab- 
orate attempt to reconstruct Old Testament 
theology in accordance with the results (so far 
as they can be determined) of the Higher Criti- 
cism, In other words, it is an effort to gather up 
the scattered fragments left by the destructive 
critics of Germany, and rebuild the edifice of 
Biblical learning in accordance with modern 
ideas. Itis instinctively felt by the representa- 
tives of this school in England that this task is 
incumbent upon them. None of them, in our 
judgment, is so well qualified to undertake it as 
the writer of this work, who has manfully ad- 
dressed himself to its accomplishment. Mr. 
Ottley is a learned man and an able writer. His 
literary style is admirably suited to such a 
work. He is thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject, having handled it in Oxford lecture rooms 
for many years. He has put it into its most at- 
tractive form and made the most of it. But 
when all this has been said, we feel forced to pro- 
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nounce the results very unsatisfactory. Itis@ 
flimsy, disjointed, and unsafe structure to which 
he invites us to entrust ourselves. Like many of 
the ‘‘restored”’ edifices of modern times, its har- 
monious outlines are destroyed, its charm is 
broken, and its hold upon our hearts is gone. 
Verily the glory of this latter house is less than 
ofthe former. It is in our eyes as nothing in 
comparison of it. 


The Procrustean efforts to cramp the theology 
of the Old Testament within the contracted bed 
built for it by the critics, would be ridiculous, if 
it were not so serious. To lay violent hands 
upon the eternal Word of God and ruthlessly cut 
it down to make it fit the latest human theory, is 
abold measure. Critics comeand go; their the- 
ories rise and fall; few of them outlive the gen- 
eration in which they were born. We have no 
more reason to think those of Kuenen and Well- 
hausen will survive than those of Niebuhr, and 
Strauss, and Renan, and the Tubingen school. 
It needs no prophet to foretell that within 
twenty-five years most of these theories with 
which Oxford men are so anxious to reconcile 
God’s Word will be discredited, gone, and forgot- 
ten. Even now there is no substantial agree- 
ment amongst the critics, no broad and solid 
basis upon which they can unite. From its very 
nature, the attempt which they are making can- 
not succeed. Our author himself confesses that 
“we are far too apt to make the modern Western 
mind the standard of what is credible not only 
in the content, but in the manner and methods 
of revelation.’? It is impossible that a set of 
German savants, unfamiliar with Oriental life 
and thought, should project themselves back 
over agulf of more than twenty centuries, and 
so perfectly enter into the lifeof those old times 
as to realize and explain all its inner workings, 
and present us a true picture of that distant 
past. Thetheories which they give us are too 
fine spun to have been realities. They lack the 
simple homeliness of real life, and are being dis- 
proved day by day as the monumental records 
of the past are laid bare. It is madness to try 
to bend the historic faith of Christianity to 
them. To teach young men that this must be 
done is dangerous in the extreme. What will 
become of them when in middle life or old age 
they find the theories abandoned to which they 
pinned their faith? The writer of this book and 
his fellow-workers are, in our judgment, engaged 
in a vain and hopeless task. The evanescent, 
flimsy theories to which they are striving to rec- 
oncile us will be gone before their work is done, 
and their labor will be worse than lost. For 
they might have done other solid and construct- 
ive work which would have endured. 


We regret to see that the authorities to whom 
Mr. Ottley refers, and from whom he most free- 
ly quotes, are chiefly men not in communion with 
the Catholic Church. Wellhausen, Renan, 
Reihm, Cornill, Schultz, Robertson, Smith, 
Bruce, and Briggs, are the names which we 
constantly meet in his foot-notes. Hardly one of 
the great Biblical students of the Church of 
England is mentioned there. This is a significant. 
fact, and it at once throws discredit upon the 
author’s work. Clerus Anglicanus, stupor mundi, 
soit has been said of old, and particularly in re- 
gard to Bible study. Is it no longer so? Are 
there no Anglican authorities worthy of defer- 
ence? Isthereno Biblical knowledge in England, 
that Oxford men must go and borrow their 
ideas from Germany, and become second-hand 
dealers in others’ theories? Such is the sad 
pass to which things have come, if this book is a 
fair sample of Oxford scholarship. 


The Awakening ofa Nation; Mexico of To-day- 
By Charles F. Lummis. Profusely illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

If Mr. Lummis’ estimate of the ‘‘awakening’’ 
in Mexico is half true, that nation is the most- 
progressive nation in the world. He certainly 
ought to know whereof he writes, for he has 
spent many years among the people and the 
scenes which he describes.. He has written a 
brilliant book; even his statistics are pictur- 
esque. And the workis timely. It reveals to 
us a phase of Spanish character and civilization, 
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next door to us, which we have never appreciat- 
ed. Weshould heartily welcome this enthusi- 
astic witness to the awakening of a neighbor- 
ing State and her rapid advancement in all that 
relates to the social and civil well-being of her 
people. Good government and prosperity in 
Mexico are of as much importance to this coun- 
try as they arein Cuba. But for the ‘‘awaken- 
ing’ so eloquently portrayed by Mr. Lummis, 
we might have another “‘war of humanity” on 
our hands. To President Diaz the author at- 
tributes a large part of the splendid showing of 
our sister Republic. Indeed, there seems no 
praise too lavish for him. To the coming gen- 
erations in Mexico he will be what Washington 
is tous. One should not lay down this hand- 
some and striking volume without thanking the 
author and the publishers for the profusion of 
fine illustrations. 


Penelope’s Progress. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Price, $1.25. 

All who have laughed and cried over ‘‘The 
Bird’s Christmas Carol,” all who have followed 
with amused interest ‘‘Penelope” in her ‘‘En- 
glish Experiences,’ should rejoin her and her 
congenial companions, Francesca and Salemina, 
in their ‘‘Progress’”’ in Scotland. Page after 
page sparkles with that quaint Scottish humor, 
the peculiar characteristics of which no Ameri- 
can writer of our acquaintance has seized and 
transmitted to her readers as has Mrs. Riggs in 
this charming book. American humor, too, is 
constantly bubbling forth in the conversation of 
the three bright heroines from ‘‘the States.” 
The dainty thread of a pretty love story is in- 
terwoven not only with Penelope’s progress, 
but also with Francesca’s, though we ought, 
perhaps, to leave the latter for each reader to 
discover for himself. Penelope’s “progress”? in 
the study of Scottish history and Scottish bal- 
lads must have been considerable before alight- 
ing in ‘Edina, Scotia's darling seat’? (though 
she declares that she read Lord Cockburn’s 
“Memorials”? only the week before she so sur- 
prised the Scottish earl by quoting from them), 
and her many allusions to the one, and apt 
quotations from the other, add greatly to the 
inverest and enjoyment of the book. The clear 
print and the appropriate Scotch plaid cover 


are additional attractions to this entertaining 
ook. 


Periodicals 


The International Magazine, Chicago, makes 
two important announcements in the September 
number—first, the price of the magazine will be 
$1 a year, or 10 cents a copy; second, the fiction 
of each number will include original stories by 
American authors. Both of these are good 
moves, and we believe The International will, as 
a result, become all the more popular. 


Ty the American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
September, the various events connected with 
the end of the war with Spain are discussed by 
the editor, ‘‘The Porto Rican Campaign” is de- 
scribed by John A. Church, formerly of the 
Armyand Navy Journal; the cost of the war and 
the financial provisions for meeting it are ably 
summed up by Chas. A. Conant, an experienced 
financial writer. Henry Macfarland, a Wash- 
ington journalist, contributes a character sketch 
of William R. Day, Secretary of State; Charles 
Lowe, the English biographer of Bismarck, and 
W. T. Stead furnish a rich fund of anecdotes re- 
garding the late ex-chancellor. Aside from 
many other illustrations, numerous cartoons 
apropos of the war are reproduced from home 
and foreign journals. 


AMONG the notable papers in the September 
Century is one by Prof. Dean C. Worcester, of 
the University of Michigan, on ‘‘The Malay Pi- 
rates of the Philippines.” There are many illus- 
trations to this paper, mainly from photographs 
taken by the author. Theodore S. Woolsey, pro- 
fessor of International Law at Yale University, 
contributes a study of ‘Spain and Her American 
Colonies.’’ Emile Ollivier, member of the 
French Academy,and formerly Prime Minister 
of France, is represented by an important paper 


on ‘America, Spain, and France.’”’? M. Ollivier 
can see in Spain’s present misfortune ‘‘only the 
just judgment of Heaven,’ and he asks his 
countrymen for an appreciation of America’s 
lofty motives in the war. The problem of the 
retention and administration of island territory 
is discussed from opposite points of view by 
Hon. Carl Schurz, in ‘‘'Thoughts on American 
Imperialism,’? and by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, in 
“The Territory with Which We are Threat- 
ened.” A quaint picture of ‘‘Life and Society 
in Old Cuba,” is given in a series of extracts 
from the journal of Jonathan S. Jenkins, an 
American painter of miniatures, written in 1859. 
Edwin Emerson, Jr., a war correspondent, tells 
of his adventures ‘‘Alone in Porto Rico,’’ and 
Walter Russell, an artist with the fleet, re- 
counts ‘Incidents of the Cuban Blockade.”’ 


Opinions of the Press 


The N. Y. Journal 

PRACTICAL PaTRIoTISM.—Miss Helen Gould who 
gave $100,000 tothe government on the outbreak 
of the war, and who has been a ministering 
angel to the soldiers since, has just authorized 
the National Relief Association to draw upon 
her for relief work among the soldiers to the 
amount of $25,000. Miss Gould is a typical 
American girl whose habit is to ‘‘do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it fame.’? She was re- 
luctant to have her generosity known, in this 
case as in others. This desire to escape notori- 
ety is in itself commendable, but it is well that 
the public should know of such deeds. They 
set a needed example in a world in which no 
good example can be spared. They may prompt 
others to similar generosity. Miss Gould is 
doubly useful—first, to the soldiers whose suf- 
ferings she relieves, and next, to the community 
whose conscience she stirs. 

Christian Advocate (Methodist) 

SALARIES OF THE CABINET OFFICERS.—It is a 
fact known to every one who has taken the 
pains to look into the matter, that the Cabinet 
officers of the American President find it diffi 
cult to live on the salary of $8,000 which they 
receive from the government. The present Sec- 
retary of State, Judge Wm. R. Day, is about to 
resign, and gives the following reasons for his 
action: ‘I cannot afford to retain this position. 
Iam not a rich man, and the social responsibili- 
ties that go with the place are more than I can 
assume, Foreign ambassadors and diplomats 
extend courtesies to me as Secretary of State 
that I nuturally feel called upon to reciprocate, 
and no man of moderate means can return the 
courtesies in a proper manner and live on the 
salary attached to this office.’ EKight thousand 
dollars a year is a large sum, but when $2,000 or 
$2,500 of it must go for house rent, and all other 
expenses are measured on the same scale, it is 
not adequate. Hither the salaries will have to be 
raised to $10,000, or else only rich men car take 
Cabinet positions. The latter alternative is not 
one that can be thought of with pleasure by the 
great body of our citizens. 

Congregationalist 

For Suppressinc DRUNKENNESS.—Concerning 
methods to be employed to lessen liquor drink- 
ing, there is very wide divergence of opinion, 
The Labor Bureau, among other questions, asked 
this one of employers: ‘*'What means, in your 
view, better than now employed, can be taken 
by employers, communities, organizations, 
municipalities, or States, to lessen the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor among the peo- 
ple??? Answers were received from 6,091 em- 
ployers, representing 1,745,923 employes. More 
than half the establishments represented re- 
quire abstinence from intoxicants under certain 
conditions and at certain times. Of course the 
enlistment of employers in favor of abstinence 
greatly promotes temperance. But in the list 
of remedies proposed, there were nearly two 
hundred different suggestions. Of these, prohi- 
bition, high license, government control, aboli- 
tion of saloons, enforcement of existing laws, 
and improvement of social conditions were 
prominent, Meanwhile, the evidence of em- 
ployers and of army officers as to the mischief 


done by liquor,and the greater efficiency of those 
who do not habitually use it, is having increas- 
ing weight, especially with the young; and 
whatever else is done, the necessity must be 
constantly recognized of unwearied, systematic, 
and trustworthy efforts to educate the people to 
apprehend the value of temperance to manhood, 
to public righteousness and liberty. 
Methodist Recorder 

Tur MiIscARRIAGE OF JUSTICE.—We have often 
regarded it a serious defect in American law 
that those who have been falsely accused of 
crime and condemned under the law have no re- 
dress for the injury put upon them and the 
hardships suffered, even when, after, it may be, 
serving a long term of imprisonment, their inno- 
cence of the crime has been clearly established. 
The only provision that now obtains, the only 
redress that can be afforded, is for the authori- 
ties to paraon them for an offense they never 
committed. Is this sufficient redress? By no 
fault of his own an innocent man has been com- 
pelled to spend, it may be, the flower of his 
years within prison walls, his business prospects 
have been blasted, his social standing destroyed, 
and his ambitions paralyzed; is it enough for 
the law tosay: ‘‘[t has all been a mistake, here 
is a pardon for you; it is all that can be done; 
you are free; face the world again bravely, 
even though you must doit with the edium and 
the taint of the prison upon you’’? We believe 
there ought to be some compensating provision 
made for those who have been so seriously, 
though unintentionally, wronged. A law com 
pelling courts to rectify mistakes in a substan- 
tial way might have a tendency to lessen the 
number of mistakes the courts are accustomed 
to make. 

The Independent 

TurKEY REPENTING.—One results of the Amer- 
ican successes in the West Indies and the 
Philippines is that the Sultan of Turkey ap- 
pears to have come to the conclusion that it may 
be just as well for him to be on good terms with 
the United States. He has, it is said, been very 
much impressed with the power of American 
guns, and has orcered some just like those that 
did so much damage to the Spanish fleets. 
There have been, also, many expressions of in- 
terest in American success as avenging upon 
Spain her driving out of the Moors, four cen- 
turies ago. Asa Turk said, not long ago, to an 
American traveler in Syria: ‘‘For four hundred 
years we have been praying to Allah to punish 
Spain for this great wrong. Now Allah has 
heard our prayer. He has raised up the United 
States to punish the oppressors of his faithful 
people. More to the point, so far as American 
interests are concerned, is the conclusion that 
is reached in the columns of the Servet, a small 
paper recently established as an organ of Palace 
views, that the American missionaries whose 
attitude during the recent troubles in the em- 
pire ‘chad been more or less ambiguous,”’ had 
been cleared of complicity in the disturbances. 
The article, which is long, goes into some philo- 
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sophical discussion of the reasons why Turks 
should naturally sympathize with Americans, 
notes with peculiar pride the eminently Islamic 
way in which our millionaires devote them- 
selves to the interests of the State, and ex- 
presses the hope of a more thorough entente cor- 
diale between the two nations. 
The Young Churchman 

Our CuurcH ScwHoois.—This is the season 
when parents are preparing their girls and boys 
for school. Not nearly as many, however, are 
sent to Church boarding schools as should be. 
The acknowledged excellence of our public 
schools is the snare that quiets the consciences 
of many parents and leads them to adopt the 


false economy of an education completed in the 
high school. This is all wrong, when circum- 
stances will permit the sending of the children 
to a Church boarding school. It is better for 
the child in the development of all his faculties, 
and especially for his soul’shealth. There is no 
lack of good schools. Racine Grammar School, 
Racine, Wis.; the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn.; and the West Texas Military 
Academy, San Antonio, Tex., are all splendid 
places for the boys. For the girls’ Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, Wis.; St. Mary’s, Knoxville, 
Ill.; Grafton Hail, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Knick- 
erbacker Hall, indianapolis, Ind.; St. Mary’s, 
San Antonio, Tex.; St. Mary’s, Memphis; St. 


Catherine’s, St. Paul, Minn.; St. Agatha’s, 
Springfield, Jll. We have named only schools 
in the West and South with which we are per- 
sonally familiar. The East furnishes abundance 
of opportunity for the education of both girls 
and boys, and there are many schools in the 
sections from which we have selected some 
names, that undoubtedly are equally as good. 
If parents really want to send their children to 
a Church school, there is no difficulty in finding 
one suited to their needs. We urge parents to 
consider the matter, and to fill up the Church 
schools with the children who are to do the 
work of the Church in the generation now aris- 
ing 
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The Eternal Home 


FREDERICK W. FABER 


Alone! to land upon that shore! 
With no sight that we have seen before, 
Things of a different hue, 
And sounds all strange and new; 
No forms of earth our fancies to arrange, 
But to begin alone that mighty change! 


Alone! to land upon that shore! 
Knowing so well we can return no more; 
No voice or face of friend, 
None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land! 


Alone? No! God hath been there long before, 
Eternally hath waited on that shore, 

For us who were to come 

To our eternal home; 
Oh! is he not the life-long friend we know 
More privately than any friend below? 


Alone? The God we trust is on that shore: 
The Faithful One whom we have trusted more 
In trials and in woes, 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our early strife; 
Oh! we shall trust Him more in that new life. 


So not alone we land upon that shore; 
“Twill be as though we had been there before; 
We shall meet more we know, 
Than we can meet below, 
And find our rest, like some returning dove; 
Our home at once with the eternal love! 


The Ute Indians 


FROM The Southern Churchman 


S a missionary among the Utes, of course 

I take an interest in them, and those 
who were distinguished among them, even 
though they have passed away. I have 
often heard of Ouray, their great chief, and 
have asked many questions of those who 
knew him, and the universal testimony is 
that he was a man of great ability and su- 
perior intellect, one who could be trusted, 
and who deserved the admiration of all. A 
day ago I was reading an account of him by 
“the Hon. Carl Schurz,” ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, which I take the liberty of re- 
publishing. 

I hope that this account of the great chief 
will interest many in his people. 

About eighteen years ago a revolt broke 
out at the White River Agency in Western 
Colorado. The rebellious Indians killed 
their agent and held his family and the 
agency employes captive, among them some 
women. It was a wanton outrage, for which, 
however, only a few of the Ute Indians 
were responsible. 

Great excitement arose in the State of 
Colorado. Horrible stories flew about cf 
Indian atrocities and of the perils to which 
the settlers and the miners in the moun- 
tains were exposed: and they were widely 
believed, as is usually the case under such 
circumstances. It looked for some time as 
if there would be an irresistible movement 
among the people of Colorado to take the 
matter into their own hands, and to extermi- 
nate the Utes living within the boundaries 
of the State, the innocent together with the 
guilty. 

The information Mr. Schurz received 
convinced him that the trouble at the 
White River Agency had been participated 
in by only a small number of mischievous 
spirits, and that the bulk of the nation were 
perfectly peaceable and well disposed. But 
at the same time it became clear that, if 
after so exciting an occurrence the Utes re- 
mained in Colorado, there would be con- 
stant danger of bloody collisions, apt to 


The Diving Church 


lead to the most disastrous consequences. 

After having taken the necessary steps to 
rescue the white captives still in the hands 
of the White River Utes, and to bring about 
the surrender of the guilty Indians, Mr. 
Schurz invited the head chief of the Ute 
nation, Ouray, to come to Washington with 
some of the most influential men of his na- 
tion, for the purpose of consulting about 
what it might be best to do under circum- 
stances so perilous. This invitation was 
promptly complied with. 

Ouray was a man of about forty years, of 
medium stature, broad-chested, and some- 
what inclined to corpulency. His round 
face and rather heavy features were lighted 
up by a pair of singularly keen and intelli- 
gent eyes. His wife, Chopeta, came with 
him, a remarkably handsome squaw, to 
whom he was very much attached. 

They always appeared,while in Washing- 
ton, in their best Indian clothes, coats of 
antelope skin, adorned with embroidery of 
many-colored porcupine quills. 

Ouray wasa ‘“‘rich Indian.” He possessed 
large herds of cattle and of horses, and 
lived in a house that had a staircase in it 
—a thing of which Indians are apt to be es- 
pecially proud. Healso had a carriage, a 
table, knives, and forks, which he was said 
to use occasionally at his meals. He spokea 
little Spanish, and could write his name. 


‘‘He and Chopeta often visited me (7.e., Mr. 
Schurz) at my house, and they always on 
such occasions conducted themselves with 
perfect propriety. They observed the va- 
rious belongings of the drawing room with 
keen, but entirely decorous, curiosity, and 
were especially attracted by a large crystal 
chandelier which was suspended from the 
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ceiling. They wished to know where such 
a chandelier could be bought, and what it 
would cost; it would be such an ornament 
to their house.” 

Says Mr. Schurz: ‘‘My official conversa- 
tions with Ouray were of a grave and mel- 
ancholy character. But his astonishing, 
clear comprehension of the difficulties of 
the situation greatly facilitated a mutual 
understanding. His talk was quite differ- 
ent from that of the ordinary Indian chief. 
He spoke like a man of a high order of in- 
telligence and of large views who had risen 
above the prejudices and aversions of his 
race, and he cxpressed his thoughts in lan- 
guage clear and precise, entirely unbur- 
dened by the figure of speech and the su- 


perfiuities commonly current in Indian talk. 


“He (Ouray) had evidently pondered 


much over the condition and the future of. 


the Indian in North America, and expressed 
his mature conclusions with the simple elo- 
quence of a statesman. He comprehended 
perfectly the utter hopelessness of the strug- 
gle of the Indian against the progress of 
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civilization. He saw clearly that nothing 
was left to them but to accommodate them- 
selves to civilized ways or to perish. He 
admitted thatit was very hard to make many 
of his people understand this; that so long 
as they did not fully appreciate it, they 
should, as much as possible, be kept out of 
harm’s way; that it was the duty of influential 
chiefs to co-operate with the government to 
make the transition as little dangerous as 
possible; that he, therefore, recognized the 
necessity of removing the Utes from Colo- 
rado, hard as the parting from their old 
haunts might be, and that he depended 
upon me (Mr. Schurz) to bring about that 
removal under conditions favorable to his 
people. 

“Ouray was by far the wisest Indian I 
have ever seen,” said Mr. Schurz. 

“After the conclusion of negotiations, 
which resulted in the restoration of peace 
and the eventual removal of the Utes to a 
reservation in Utah, Ouray returned to his 
Western home. Soon afterward he fell sick 
and died. 

“Then something of a very touching char- 
acter happened. Some time after Ouray’s 
death I received froma government agent 
on the Ute reservation a letter which Ouray’s 
widow, Chopeta, had dictated to him. Ir it 
she told me that I had been her departed 
husband’s best friend. He had said so. I 
had also done much to save his people from 
grave disaster, and was, therefore, their 
best friend. She wished to give me, in 
memory of her husband, as a present, the 
things she valued most. Would I accept 
them? 

‘TJ (Mr. Schurz) thereupon wrote to the 
agent asking him to inform himself whether 
my accepting such a present would have a 
good effect with the Utes, and also whether, 
if such acceptance were thought advisable, 
if it would be the proper thing on my 
part to send a present in return, and, if so, 
what it should be. 

‘‘A few weeks afterward I received a box 
containing the clothes Ouray had worn 
when negotiating the treaty with me 
in Washington, and, in addition, his to- 
bacco pouch and an old powder horn which 
he had used in his younger days. This was 
Chopeta’s present. 

‘It was accompanied by a letter from the 
agent, giving me from Chopeta this mes- 
sage: If I accepted the present, to keep it 
while I lived and for my children,whom she 
had seen, without sending one in return; it 
would be regarded by Chopeta and her peo- 
ple as a proof of true friendship on my part, 
and they would esteem that friendship very 
highly. But if I made a present in return, 
it would be understood by them as signify- 
ing that I did not value their friendship 
much and simply wished to get rid of an ob- 
ligation and be quits with them, and this 
would make them sad. Chopeta, therefore, 
hoped I would accept the present and let 
our friendship stand.” 

I think all who read this will admit that 
greater delicacy of feeling is seldom met 
with, even in the most refined society. I 
have talked with Chopeta, and she has a 
gentle, a fine face. All who knew her and 
Ouray years ago, bear witness to what Mr. 
Schurz says concerning them. Most of my 
article is taken from him, and I send it 
forth hoping that it will arouse interest in 
some who hitherto have thought little about 
Christianizing the red man. 

REV. GEORGE S. VEST. 

Fort Duchesne, Utah. 


One Small Girl’s Error 


GREAT mystery has been cleared up, 

and the Rev. James Plumbley, pastor of 
South church, Nunda, N. Y., vindicated. 
The trouble was all started by a little child 
in district school No. 8, who rushed home 
from school and cried: ‘‘Teacher said Mr. 
Plumbley was a blackleg.” 

The report spread, and by night had 
reached the ears of not only the Rev. Mr. 
Plumbley, but the trustees of the church. 
The teacher was not mentioned as the au- 
thor. The good old deacons and elders 
were shocked. They called a special meet- 
ing, and Mr. Plumbley was urged to ex- 
plain the charge. He could not, and the 
deacons and trustees decided to close the 
church until matters could be satisfactorily 
straightened out by the almost broken- 
hearted and desperate pastor. Then the 
Rev. Mr. Plumbley started to visit every 
house to run down the report. After two 
days’ diligent inquiries, he traced the story 
to the little girl. She said the teacher had 
said it, and went with him to the teacher’s 
house. 

The school teacher protested her inno- 
cence in having started the rumor, but the 
little girl said, ‘Why, teacher, don’t you 
remember in the geography class the other 
day you told us that Mr. Plumbley was a 
blackleg?” 

The schoolma’rm’s eyes brightened. She 
explained that she had only said that 
*‘plumbago was black lead,” and her re- 
mark must have been misunderstood and 
translated to ‘‘Plumbley was a blackleg.” 

The cloud was lifted, and the little South 


church is again open for worship. The 
story has an obvious moral. 


A Patriotic Stoker 


STOKER was taken from the boiler-room 
of the monitor ‘‘Monadnock” when it 
reached Honolulu en route to Manila, in- 
sane. He had stuck to his work in the fur- 
nace-room with blistered hands and racked 
bones until one stage of the voyage was fin- 
ished, and then he collapsed. He was an 
enlisted volunteer, and it was not until a 
chance acquaintance saw him in Honolulu 
that it became known that the man who had 
uncomplainingly stuck to his work until the 
heat and unusual labor drove him insane, 
was a well-to-do professional man who, be- 
cause he thought his country needed his 
service, had enlisted in the navy, taking 
his chance for heavy or light work. There 
is an instance which has a profounder mean- 
ing for those students of the destinies of na- 
tions who are telling of the future of the 
United States than have the facts relating 
to our facilities for making armor plate, our 
food production possibilities, or even the 
accuracy of our gunners. A nation whose 
patriotism is the kind which sends men un- 
questioningly from places of luxury into the 
stokehole of a warship, or the trenches 
where privates fight and die, is an invin- 
cible nation.— New York World. 


The Choir Office Book 


The Daily and Occasional Offices and the 
Office of Holy Communion set to Anglican 
and Plain-Song Music, as used in Trinity 
Church, New York. 


Edited by A. H., MESSITER, Mus, Doc,, 
ORGANIST OF TRINITY CHuRCH, NEW YORE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; sold to churches at 75 cents. 


In this book will be found music for all the Church's 
services; the simplest chant or the elaborate anthem 
services can be rendered from it, in all their details. 

“Rich and varied in all its resources, Dr. Messiter has 


placed the type of Trinity church use within reach of 
all Church congregations.”’—The Living Church. 
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FRENCH, Montreal. 
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Yankee Doodle 
HIS is the season for patriotic songs. 
Our only original melody is ‘‘Dixie’’—a 
brave tune—a tune that may well stir the 
blood. The tune of the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner” is that of an old English drinking 
song. ‘‘Hail Columbia” is.a wretched, pom- 
pous thing; it was ground out by a German 
bandmaster on the occasion of a visit of 
Washington to a theatre in New York—at 
least such is the legend. ‘‘Yankee Doodle” 
is far better than ‘‘Hail Columbia,” for, as 
Richard Grant White says: ‘''Yankee 
Doodle’ has a character, although it is 
comic; and it is respectable because it 
makes no pretense. But both words and 
music of ‘Hail Columbia’ are commonplace, 
vulgar, and pretentious; and the people 
themselves have found all this out.” What 
does De Mille say of ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’? 
‘**Vankee Doodle’ has never received 
justice. It is a tune without words. What 
are the recognized words? Nonsense un- 
utterable—the sneer of a British officer. 
But the tune! ah, that is quite another thing! 
The tune was from the very first taken 
to the national heart, and has never ceased 
to be cherished. And yet apologies are 
sometimes made for it. By whom? By the 
soulless dilettante. The people know bet- 
ter—the farmers, the mechanics, the fish- 
ermen, the drygoods clerk, the newsboys, 
the railway stokers, the butchers, the 
bakers, the candlestick-makers, the tinkers, 
the tailors, the soldiers, the sailors. Why? 
Because this music has a voice of its own, 
more expressive than words: the language 
of the soul, which speaks forth in certain 
melodies which form an utterance of unut- 
terable passion. The name was perhaps given 
in ridicule. It was accepted with pride. 
The air is rash, reckless, gay, triumphant, 
noisy, boisterous, careless, heedless, ram- 
pant, raging, roaring, rattle-brainish, devil- 
may-carish, plague-take-the-hindmostish; 
but! solemn, stern, hopeful, resolute, fierce, 
menacing, strong, cantankerous (cantank- 
erous is entirely an American idea), bold, 
daring—— Word’s fail. ‘Yankee Doodle’ has 
not yet received its Doo!”—Musical Record. 


Commerce in Cuba and Porto Rico 


The interest in the business opportunities of- 
fered in Cuba and Porto Rico, which is felt by 
the business men of the United States, is shown 
by the large number of letters on that subject 
now being received by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics. These come from all parts of the 
country, but especially from the great manufact- 
uring, producing, and business centers. The in- 
quiries are generally for statistics as to the im- 
ports into those islands, the purpose evidently 
being to determine the class of articles demand- 
ed, and the countries from which ‘the supplies 
have been drawn in the past few years. This 
information the Bureau of Statistics has been 
able to supply very fully, its:figures showing in 
great detail the articles imported into those 
islands from each of the leading commercial 
nations during the past decade. 

In general terms,it may be said that the im- 
ports into Cuba and Porto Rico have averaged 
about $60,000,000 a year during the past decade. 
Of this, about one-half was from Spain, about 


No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


one-third from the United States, and the re- 
mainder from England, Germany, France, and 
other nations. This average of $60,000,000 per 
annum is probably considerably below the nor- 
mal consuming capacity of the islands, the im- 
ports of the past two or three years having 
been greatly reduced because of the war. Of 
this average annual importation of £60,000 000 
into Cuba and Porto Rico, about 85 per cent. has 
gone to Cuba, about one-third, as indicated 
above, being from the United States, one-half 
from Spain, and one-tenth from Great Britain. 
The large percentage of theimports of Cuba and 
Porto Rico which Spain was able to retain for 
her own people was due both to Spanish influ- 
ence among the merchants and importers, and 
to the discriminating tariff in favor of goods 
coming from Spain. Now that these influences 
in favor of Spanish merchandise are to be re- 
moved, there is an especial interest in the ques- 
tion of the class of articles which have in the 
past been imported from Spain into these isl- 
ands, and this information the figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics supply in detail. 


Finance and Commerce 


According to Dun‘s review, Sept. 8rd, ‘‘The 
smallest failures ever recorded in any month 
for five years were those of August. No other 
month since the monthly reports were com- 
menced by Dun’s review exclusively has shown 
defaulted liabilities as small within $1.000,000, 
and the ratio of such defaults to solvent busi- 
ness, represented by exchanges through all 
clearing-houses, only $10870 in $100,000, is 
smaller by 265 per cent. than in any previous 
month; the clearings having been the largest 
ever known in August, and 23 per cent. larger 
than in 1892. The enormous volume of business 
in a month usually one of the most inactive of 
the year demands attention. Postponement 
during the months of war of some contracts and 
purchases which have now come forward, ex- 
plain part of the increase, and the strong ab- 
sorption of securities explains part, but there 
has also been a great decline in the average of 
prices for all commodities, so that it takes a 
much larger volume of business in tons or 
bushels to make up transactions amounting to a 


Pimples 


Are the danger signals of impure blood. They 
show that the vital fluid is in bad condition, 
that health is in danger of wreck. Clear the 
track by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the 
blood will be made pure, complexion fair, and 
life’s journey pleasant and successful. 


To-day Buy and Begin to Take 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


druggists. $l; six for $5. Besure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best after-dinner pills, 
aid digestion. 25c. i 


THE KING OF THE CAROLINE ISLANDS 


These islands, forming an important Pacific 
group which extends for 2,500 miles, are familiar 
as the scenes of American missionary work for 
more than forty years. 

Most of the islands are well wooded and fer- 
tile, and have the wet and dry season common 
to a tropical region. The inhabitants who bear 
evident traces of Malay, Papuan, and Samoan 
blood, speak various tribal dialects. They have 
strongly built bodies of a dark copper color, and 
are gentle and amiable. Until 1889, when they 
were expelled by Spain, American missionaries 
were doing much toward the civilization of the 
natives. ; 

At the close of a recent war with Spain, the 
King of Ou (Caroline Islands) came to pay hom- 
age to the Spanish government of Manila. As 
the best means of advancing and establishing a 
condition of things that would prevent all fu- 
ture outbreaks, the king was introduced to the 
“great civilizer,’’ the Singer Sewing Machine, 
and a reproduction of his photograph, seated at 
the machine, with his Secretary of State stand- 
ing beside him, is shown on another page. The 
original photograph can be seen any day at the 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FOR SALE =-_Magnificent pipe organ, 

e built for owner by Hil- 
borne L. Roosevelt, but never used. Twenty-six feet high, 
25 feet wide. 12 feet deep with pedals out. Three manuals, 
full set of pedals, 2,782 pipes, 46 speaking stops, 75 includ- 
ing couplers, combinations, etc. Suitable for church, ca- 
thedral, college, or music hall, opera house, theatre, hotel, 
or large private music room. Was built for latter. Cost 
$15,000; will be sold at a great sacrifice. Further informa- 
tion may be had on application toowner. “STADACONA,” 
Bard Avenue, Livingston Station, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. 


Don’t Cut Out the Stomach 
but drink 


LITHIA WATER 


Dr. P. A. Flourney, Charlotte Court House, Va., says: 


“My nervous system was shattered, my digestion difficult and 
painful, the stomach often rejecting the lightest possible articles of 


food. 
ment in my condition. 


Lithia Springs, and put myself upon the water. 


I 


I was greatly depressed in spirit and had but little hope of any improve- 
Upon a diet of tea and crackers, I visited the Buffalo 


I was soon conscious of an 


increase both of the appetite and of digestive power, and at the same 


time of a gradual, decided increase of Nervous Vigor. 


This improvement 


continued through a protracted stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that before 
leaving [Twas able to eat with impunity any article of food found 


upon the hotel table. 


I left the Springs fully restored, and returned home to 


enter upon the arduous duties of my profession.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the mcst serious and most common ills that afflict mankind. 


is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It 
is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of 


An illustrated book ean be 


procuredon request, containing the testimony of the most famous physicians of this country 
and Enrope as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion,. 
Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, etc. Send 


for the book and judge for yourself. Address 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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million more than in 1892. It is therefore 
strictly true that business is larger than in the 
very best of all past years, and yet there is 
every prospect of much further increase.”’ 

The statement of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shows the total circulation of national 
bank-notes on Sept. Ist to have been $227,178,- 
615, an increase for the month of $481,745, a de- 
crease for the year of $3,329,909. The circula- 
tion based on United States bonds was $196,775,- 
704, an increase for the month of $1,083,019, and 
a decrease for the year of $9,013,022. The circu- 
lation secured by lawful money amounted to 
$30,402,911, a decrease for the month of $601,273, 
an increase for the year of $5,650,363. The 
United States registered bonds on deposit were 
as follows: To secure circulating notes, $220,- 
496,160, and to secure public deposits, $46,860,- 
660 

The official announcement was made Sept. Ist 
that the interest on the 4 per cent. United States 
bonds, due Oct Iist,will be anticipated. The 
coupons will be paid off Sept. 10th, on presenta- 
tion, and the interest checks on the registered 
bonds will be sent out about Sept. 20th for im- 
mediate payment. The early payments are due 
to the large amount of money in the treasury. 

The monthly statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the government for August shows 
that the receipts from all sources aggregated 
$41,782,707, an increase of $22,759,093 over Aug- 
ust, 1897. The receipts from the several sources 
of revenue follow: Customs, $16,249,699; inter- 
nal revenue, $24,015,934; miscellaneous, $1,517,- 
073. The expenditures for the month aggregat- 
ed, $56,260,717, an increase of $22,672,670. The 
heavy increase on both sides of the ledger is 
due to the war expenditures on the one side and 
the internal revenue law on the other. 

Definite proposals have been made by the Fed- 
eral Steel Company, the giant trust recently 
formed, to absorb the American Steel and Wire 
Company, organized last spring with a capital 
of $24,000,000 and known as the wire trust. 
The wire company was organized in April, with 
a capital stock of $24,000,000. It controls 75 
per cent. of the country’s production of wire 
rods and barbed wire, and its amalgamation 
with companies that mine and transport iron 
ore and convert it into steel will add greatly to 
the scope of the consolidation. 

Perhaps the most interesting incident in the 
current money market, says The Economist, is or- 
ders for about $3 500,000 gold given in London last 
week for importation into the United States. 
In addition, there is said to be something like 
$5,000,000 on the way from Australia to San 
Francisco. The money market is a little 
stronger than heretofore in Chicago. The quo- 
tations are 44 and 5 per cent., and in New 
York call loans go at 2 to 38 per cent., while 
time money is in active demand at 3 per cent. 
and upward. In London the tendency is toward 
higher rates, with !4 of 1 per cent. quoted for 
call and 1/4 to 13¢ for time money in the open 
market, the Bank of England rate remaining at 
21g per cent., and the proportion of reserve to 
liability being 48.3 per cent. 

The question of doubling the capital stock of 
the Diamond Match Company, and reducing the 
dividend rate to 6 per-cent., is being agitated. 
The present capitalization amounts to $11,000,- 
000, of which a distribution of $1,100,000, or 10 
per cent. a year, is made. The plan, then, is to 
increase the stock to $22,000,000, paying $1,320,- 
000 a year, an increase of $220,000 in the annual 
distribution. The advocates of the plan believe 
that the market for the share; would be greatly 
improved by such a step. 

The Pekin correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail says: ‘‘Negotiations are being conducted 
by Yung Wing, an American citizen, to whom 
the Tsung-Li-Yamen granted a concession for 
the Tientsin-Ghinkiang Railroad, with Messrs. 
Jardine, Mathieson & Co., of London, Mr. Allen, 
representing a New York banking syndicate, 


and a German banking house in Berlin, with the 
object of establishing an Anglo-American com- 
bination for the construction of the railway. 
The estimated outlay exceeds £5,000,000 ($25,- 
000.000), and it is intended that the undertaking 
shall be solely of a commercial character.”’ 
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Get SEVEN one. 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mort- 
gages on choice wheat- growing farming lands in the 
Red River Valley, where crop failures are unknown, 
and interest and principal are promptly paid. We 
have made loans in this locality for 15 years. and have 
never lost one dollar to our clients, References. 
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Have You Read 
These Books? 


They are devoted to the worderful 
sights and scenes, and special resorts of 
tourists and healthseekers, in the GREAT 
WEST. 

Though published by a Railway Com- 
pany, : 


The Santa Fe Route, 


they are literary and artistic productions, 
designed to create among travelers a bet- 
ter appreciation of the attractions of our 
own country. 


Mailed free to any address on receipt of 
postage, as indicated: 


“A COLORADO SUMMER,” 50 pp., 80 illustra- 
tions. 3 cts. 

“THe MoKI SNAKE Dancer,” 56 pp., 64 il- 
lustrations. 3 cts. 

“GRAND C4NON OF THE COLORADO RIVER,” 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 2c. 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF NEW MEXICO,” 80 
pp, 31 illustrations. 2 

“HEALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA, 
18 illustrations. 2 vis. 

“Las VEGAS, HoT SPRINGS, AND VICIN- 
rry.’’ 48 pp.. 39 illustrations. 2 cts. 
“To CALIFORNIA AND BACK,”’ 176 pp., 176 

illustrations. 5 cts. 


C. A. HIGGINS, 
A.G:P.A.,A.T.&S.F. Ry. 
1384 Great Northern B’ldg., 

CHIOAGO. 
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One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 

Sold Everywhere. 


Often imitated. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 
West and Northwest. 


On Sept. 6th and 20th and Oct. 4uh and 18th, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
will sell excursion tickets to many points im the 
West and Northwest, at about one-half of usual 
rates. Tickets good for return for three weeks. 
For further particulars, call on or addr ss C.N. 
Souter, Ticket Agent,95 Adams st., Chicago. 


A perfect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptie, 


Somatose or the baby, Pamphlets 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 
Stone St. New York City, 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APBRIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


BOSTOV AND RETURN $19 00, 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
e-+ Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS.- - CHICAGO. 


Via the Wabash Road and Niagara Falls. 


On account of the meeting of the Il. O. O. F. 
Sovereign Grand Lodge at Boston, September 
19th to 24th, the Wabash Railroad will sell ex 
cursion tickets from Chicago to Boston and re- 
turn at $1900 (one fare) for the round trip. 
Tickets good going September 16th, 17th. and 
18th, good to leave Boston returninz, not later 
than September 30,1898. Wabash tickets will 
tbe good via rail or boat between Detroit and 
Kuffalo, at option of passengers. The Wabash 
ew ‘Continental Limited,’’ leaving Chic:igo 
every day at 12:02 noon, wil] place you in Bos- 
ton next afternoon at 5:50—only one night on 
the road. 

Stop over privilege will be granted at Niagara 
Falls. 

Write to F. A. Patmmr, A. G. P. A., Chicago, 
for maps, time-tables, and full particulars. 

Ticket office, 97 Aadms st., Chicago. 
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CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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STOVE 
POLISH 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk | 


Hints to Housewives 


PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH.—Why civilized 
teeth should be so rotten is a question which has 
often been debated, and probably the true an- 
swer is more complex than some would think. 
Many good mothers are content to put all tooth- 
ache down to lollypops; but that sugar in itself 
is not responsible for bad teeth is proved by the 
splendid ‘‘ivories’’ often possessed by negroes 
who practically live upon the sugar-cane, and 
thrive upon it, too, during the whole of the sea- 
son when it is in maturity. Dental decay is 
common enough, however, among negroes in 
towns, and it seems clear that the caries of the 
teeth, which is so common among civilized ra- 
ces, is due not to any particular article of diet 
so much as to digestive and nutritive changes 
imposed upon us by our mode of life, and to 
some extent by the fact that by hook or by 
crook we do somehow manage to live, notwith- 
standing our bad teeth; whereas, ina state of 
nature the toothless man soon dies. Recogniz- 
ing then, that until the time arrives when some 
great social reformer either mends or ends our 
present social condition, our teeth will tend to 
rot, and that, whatever the predisposing causes, 
the final act. in the production of caries is the 
lodgment of microbes on and around the teeth, 
we see that for long to come the tooth-brush 
will be a necessity if the health is to be main- 
tained. Itis only by the frequent use of this 
little instrument that those minute accumula- 
tions can be removed which are at the root of 
so much mischief. A few elementary lessons 
in bacteriology would, we fancy, greatly startle 
many people, and certainly would show them 
the futility of trusting to one scruba day. The 
fact is, that if people, instead of looking at the 
tooth-brush from an aesthetic point of view, 
and scrubbing away with tooth-powders (!) to 
make their front teeth white, would regard it 
merely as an aid to cleanliness, they would see 
that the time to use it is after meals and at 
night, not just in the morning only, when the 
debris left from the day before has been ferment- 
ing and brewing acid all night through. They 
would also see how inefficient an instru- 
ment the common tooth-brush is unless it is 
used with considerable judgment. One of the 
secondary advantages of spending a good deal 
of money on dentistry is, that at least one learns 
the value of one’s teeth. By the time we have 
got them dotted over with gold stoppings and 
gold crowns we learn to take care of them, even 
although that may involve the trouble of clean- 
ing them more than once a day and using per- 
haps more than one brush for the purpose.—The 
Hospital. 

A Hint as to TaETH.—People who are the 
victims of sensitive teeth that crumble and ac- 
quire cavities readily may do much towards 
checking this dental decay by the use of a sim- 
ple remedy. A bottle of milk of magnesia 
should be kept on the wash-stand, and each 
night, after brushing the teeth just before re- 
tiring, some of it should be held in the mouth 
fora minute, that it may reach each side of 
every tooth. By this process a coating of the 
magnesia is formed over the sensitive enamel, 
which is thus protected from the actions of the 
acids that form in the mouth during sleep. The 
magnesia will remain on the teeth for three or 
four hours. Washing the mouth with a solu- 
tion of bi-carbonate of soda after eating sour 
fruits or salads is also recommended by den- 
tists.as the soda, like the magnesia, counteracts 
the injurious effect of the acid upon the enamel. 
—Harper’s Bazaar. 


IF YOU FEEL “ALL PLAYED OUT” 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the 
brain, and strengthens the stomach. 


MOST OF OUR NEW GUESTS 


are sent to us by old ones. 
It keeps the atmosphere of 


THE PENNOYER 


“homelike,” and distinguishes it from any 
Send for partial list of our 
You may know some of them, and 


other sanitarium, 
patrons. 
they can tell you what kind ofa placeit is. The 
list and illustrated booklet sent for the asking: 


THE PENNOYER, Box 30, Kenosha, Wis. 


Tifty miles from Chicago via C. & N -W. R’y: 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


KANSAS cry 


TWO TRAINS OAILY 


Reerseseeeeseeeeseses: 


i each person interested in 
(of! subscribing to the Eugene 
$ ied Monument Souvenir 
{EUG — N a etl, Subscriptions as low 
FIELD'S | 
:POEMS=: 


as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
He this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x11), as 
@ souvenir certificate of sub- 

Handsomely Ilus- 

trated by thirty- 

two of the World’s 

Greatest Artists 


§ scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument 
to the Beloved Poet of Chila- 
hood. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
POLE COCS OOOSOSE5080550055555085055000585SSSSSS ETO D 
Mention this journal, as this is inserted as our contribution. 
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Solicitor Wanted 


In the East, Address The Liv- 
ing Church, 55 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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‘HE THAT WORKS EASILY, 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY.” 


Clean house with 
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The Rey. THOMAS E. GREEN, D.D. 


Bishop-elect of Iowa. 
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Educational 


CANADA 


Bishop Strachan Schoel for Girls, 


Established 1867. Pre ident. the Lord 
Bishop of Toronto. Prepa ation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply tothe Lady 
Principal, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


CONNECTICUT 


’ , 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, Sept. 20th, 2ist, and 22nd. 
GEO. WILLIAMSON SMITH, President. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Primary, Academic, and 
Music, Art, and the Lan- 
New 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. 
College Preparatory courses. 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 


J.H. ROO t, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School. Knoxville, ILL, 


For Girls and Young Women. 
Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been flled during past years. Number 
{mited to one hundred. Address 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to Jacksonville Ill 
J ’ 


Joseph R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., 


1 HE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of Northweste:n University, Chicago-Evanston, III. 
offers thorough courses in all branches of music-study. 


For circular of information address the Dean. 
PROF. P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston-Chicago, Il. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD, 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 

FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Albsn’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages, Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs, Headmaster. 


INDIANA 


Howe Military School, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools or 
Business. Superior advantages at moderate expense. For 
Catal gue and illustrations, address Rev. J. H. McKenzie, 
Rector, Lima, Tndiana, 

Mr. Wm. W. Hammond, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass’ 


The Highland Military Academy, 


wares’ Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute. Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 

Able teachers. Healthfulsituation. For illustrated cata- 

logue, address Rev. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hall, Diocesan School 


FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rey. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., prinvipal. Pupils 
repared for all colleges. A beautifully appointed and 
ome-lik e school in the healthful climate of Minnesota. 
A fine corps of teachers. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


Educational 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
»ffers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Ait. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edg:worth Boarding -and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Academy, 
Buri-ngton, N.J. 


A thoroughly safe school for boys. ‘Zhe best’ is our 
alm. Careful preparation for c.ll-ge or business. Terms, 
3400. A liberal discount to sons of clergymen. 53d year 
begirs Sept. 21,1898. Rev. ©. K. O. NICHOLS, Head Master. 


[he Masses Tinilow, 
“Cloverside,” Nutley, N. J. 
A home and day school, fora limited number of girls, in one of 
New York’s most beauriful suburbs. Especial attention to English 
literature and composition throughout the course. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, New York. 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL D., Dean. 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 


Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
#300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


St. Maty’s School, New York. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPKRIOR, 

6 and 8 Ea t 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp. Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School ‘for Girls, Syracuse. N, Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, NY, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Miss C, E,.Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrvtown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb... Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
cer, Rt. Rev. O.W.Whit- 
aker, Rt.--Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Revy.Wm. 
co. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 

rallor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS,N. Y. 
A Military Boardiog School. 


Next term begins Sept. 14th, 1898. Summer school is now 
open. Apply to WM. VEKBECK, Supt. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Church Training and Deaconess House of the 


Diocese of Pennsylvania, 

Two years course {n Church Hl{story, Theology, Old and 
New Testament, Prayer Book, and Parochial Tratning. 
Terms, $200 perannum. Apply to ApMISSION COMMITTEE, 
708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


order,” —U.S,Wak DEPT. 
eering, Chemistry, 
orough Preparatory 
arses. niente Artillery, 
Oavalry. Catalog of 
Ool. O. EHYATI, ; President, 


Bustleton, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia.) 
Instruction careful 
and individual, No 
boy prepared by us 
for College examin- 5 
ation has ever failed 
to pass. Buddings oo 5 
attractive, homelike and perfectly sanitary. Gvounds 
comprise a campus of seven acres, and beautiful shaded 
lawn. Swimming, canoeing and skating. //ealthful- 
ness remarkable. No one connected with the school 
has failed to improve in health. 


“ A thorough and honest school, the kind of = 
school to which seusible people desire to send 
their sons.” —Bishop Whitaker. 


CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. © 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., PRINCIPAL. 
For Boys. Founded 1839. Re-opens Sept 28, 1898. Seven 
miles from Washington, D.C. LIllustraved catalogue sent. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


St. John's Military Academy 


of Delafield. 
For catalogues and all information address 
Rry.S T. Smytue, §.T.D., Pres., 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School. 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entranceto any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rv. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D, Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esgq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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Hews and Hotes 


STIMATES place the amount of prize 
money to be distributed among Ameri- 
can sailors as a result of the war with Spain, 
at $1,000,000. More than one-half of this 
sum will be paid in accordance with that sec- 
tion of law providing for the payment of a 
bounty for persons on board vessels of war 
sunk inaction. The rest will be turned into 
the treasury for distribution by the courts 
which shall pass upon vessels of the 
enemy captured by American men-of-war. 
From the official report of Admiral Mon- 
tijo, commanding the Spanish fleet sunk at 
Manila, there were 1,875 persons on board 
the ships under hiscommand. The Spanish 
tleet was of inferior force to the American 
squadron, and Rear-Admiral Dewey’s men 
will, therefore, get only $100 for each per- 
son. It is estimated that the aggregate 
amount due the Asiatic fleet asa result of 
the destruction of the Spanish force amounts 
to $187,500, which Congress will be asked to 
appropriate during the coming session. 
One-twentieth of this sum belongs to Rear- 
Admiral Dewey as commander-in-chief, and 
he will, therefore, be $9,375 richer than he 
was before the war. 
ae oe 
EAR-ADMIRAL SAMPSON, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the north Atlantic 
fleet, will get one-twentieth of every prize 
taken in north Atlantic waters, and one- 
twentieth of the head money allowed for 
the vessels destroyed off Santiago and in 
Cuban ports. It is estimated that he will 
finally receive about $40,000 as his share 
of prize money. In determining the 
amvuunt of head money due officers and men, 
it will be necessary for the department to 
decide whether a vessel destroyed was in- 
ferior or superior to her antagonist. If the 
latter, the American ship will be entitled to 
$200 for each person on board the enemy’s 
vessels. Of course, this will swell the 
amount of prize money due the Rear-Admir- 
al. It is estimated that, including the Mer- 
cedes, sunk by the Massachusetts at the 
mouth of the harbor of Santiago, there were 
2,492 persons on board the Spanish fleet de- 
stroyed by Rear-Admiral Sampson’s com- 
mand, which was superior to the enemy, and 
the amount of head money due the fleet will 
consequently aggregate $249,200. 


I HUNG CHANG has again been dis- 

missed from power, presumably in ac- 
cordance with a British demand, on account 
of supposed partiality to Russia. This pro- 
Russian sympathy is supposed to have re- 
sulted in the loss tu English interests of the 
contract for the Peking-Hankow railroad, 
the -Russo-Chinese bank getting financial 
control of the enterprise. Li Hung Chang 
has occupied a commanding position in the 
Chinese Empire, being the first of Oriental 
statesmen to realize the importance of in- 
troducing modern methods into Chinese af- 
fairs. He has been a steadfast friend of 
civilizing agencies. Through his instru- 
mentality, coal and iron mines were opened, 
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telegraph lines constructed, and steps taken 
toward railroad construction. The result of 
the war with Japan unjustly deprived him 
of power, until reinstated through the in- 
fluence of the dowager empress. Incidents 
of his recent tour of the world will be re- 
membered. He is said to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the world. 
as ee 

RETE has again stepped to the centre of 

the world’s stage, the Mussulmen hav- 
ing renewed attacks upon Christians and 
put hundreds todeath. When the Powers 
stepped in and stopped hostilities between 
Greece and Turkey, they assumed the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining peace in the Is- 
land of Crete. There is no ruler, owing to 
opposition to the candidacy of Prince 
George, of Greece. Because of procrastina- 
tion of the ‘‘concert,” Germany withdrew 
her ships, leaving Crete in joint control of 
England, France, Russia, Italy, and Austria. 
Each Power is represented by ships and a 
quota of troops. The Turkish inhabitants 
have been massed in cities, and denied the 
freedom of country districts. The cause of 
the present disturbance was an attempt on 
the part of the British garrison at Candia 
to install Christians as revenue officials. In 
the collision which followed the burst of 
pent-up Turkish rage, a number of British 
soldiers and officers were killed, and but for 
the action of officers of H. M. S. Camper- 
down in instituting a bombardment, the dis- 
contented Mussulmen would have continued 
their work of murder and pillage. Turkish 
officials in Candia expressed their inability 
to control the mob, but if dispatches are cor- 
rect, little effort was made in this direction. 
The outbreak signifies the great impor- 
tance of aspeedy and effectual settlement 
of the Cretan question. 

OSes 
MERICAN capital is not slow in seizing 
advantages, The American Indies Com- 

panies, with a capital stock of $18,000,000 has 
been granted a charter by the State of New 
Jersey, and is prepared to proceed with the 
commercial conquest of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Back of. the company are prominent figures 
in the financial world, shrewd capitalists 
who will expand interests which, under 
Spanish rule, were not susceptible of devel- 
opment. The charter of the company is 
broad, enabling it to take hold of almost any 
enterprise which promises dividends. It 
has been in process of formation for several 
months, and it is said agents have been in 
the islands for some time, in order that, be- 
ing on the ground, they could take advan- 
tage of economic transformations. As skilled 
American labor must largely be employed 
in important undertakings, benefits derived 
will not be entirely on the side of capital. 


= . 


N view of sentiment,pro and con,regarding 
an Anglo-American alliance, the inter- 
view with the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Colonial Secretary of Great Britain, at 
present visiting the United States, possesses 
more than passing interest. His sentiments 
may be taken as fairly representative of 


British feeling. According to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, ninety-nine of every hundred Eng- 
lishmen favor the alliance, but the latter 
are waiting for the United States to take 
the initiative. Personally, he believes the 
alliance in a fair way of realization. The 
Anglo-German alliance will be in no way 
detrimental to American interests. The 
time has arrived, he opines, for the United 
States to prepare for territorial expansion. 


aaa 


HEN Spanish patriotism in Cuba was 
atits height, resident Cubans started 
a fund for building a battle ship to be pre- 
sented to the mother country. It was nota 
chain-letter scheme, but a bona fide sub- 
scription, and about $800,000 was contrib- 
uted and ‘turned over to General Blanco. 
As Spanish battle ships have proven poor 
investments, and as Spain apparently has 
no further use for a navy, the patriots are 
asking General Blanco to return their 
money, which he steadfastly refuses to do, 
explaining that as the money was donated 
to the Spanish navy, it shall go to the Span- 
ish navy. Since the armisticc, Spain has 
shown a disposition to hamper the work of 
relief, which was one of the principal causes 
for the declaration of hostilities. Red 
Cross supplies and provisions for the starv- 
ing inhabitants are held up for duty. Presi- 
dent McKinley has issued an order direct- 
ing the suspension of duties on such sup- 
plies at ports in possession of the United 
States. 
SS Fes 
UROPEAN conditions do not warrant 
belief that the Czar’s move for reduc- 
tion of armament will have immediate re- 
sults in that direction. The question of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which is something of a 
stumbling block in the path of France 
toward the peace goal, becomes a less im- 
portant obstacle by the semi-official Russian 
announcement that it will form one of the 
principal subjects for consideration by the 
disarmament congress. Emperor William 
says: ‘‘Peace will never be better guaran- 
teed than by the German army, thoroughly 
efficient, prepared for war. God grant that 
we may always be able tocare for the world’s 
peace with this keen and well-preserved 
weapon.” England’s move in influencing 
the deposition of Li Hung Chang, Russia’s 
friend in China, may lead to Russian retalia- 
tion. Finally, as a climax to the troubles of 
France, is a perspective clash with British 
interests in the interior of Africa, territory 
in which Great Britian has announced it 
will brook no interference. The Anglo- 
German understanding does not exercise a 
peaceful effect upon other European courts. 
The Cretan question is disturbing, and its 
settling may lead to complications with 
Turkey. In the meantime, as the Powers 
are fully occupied, the United States seems 
left to settle the future of the Philippines 
without interference. 
se 
EPORTS from Hawaii are in effect that 
the Congressional Commission ap- 
pointed to look into conditions and formu- 
late a plan of government, is progressing fa- 
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vorably, and by Sept. 20th the greater part 
of the work will be accomplished. Accord- 
ing to statements of members of the Commis- 
sion, the official title of the Islands will be 
“The Territory of Hawaii.” Local self- 
government will be given, through an ex- 
tension of the municipal idea. Each island 
will be empowered to regulate its internal 
affairs to a considerable extent. It is like- 
ly a United States naval station will be es- 
tablished at Pearl Island. The members of 
the Commission have been accorded a most 
favorable reception. Adherents of the ex- 
Queen recognize existing conditions, and 
will accept American government without 
question. Cable communication is a pros- 
pect of the near future. Much distress has 
resulted among those who joined in a rush 
of immigration, under the impression that 
golden opportunities were open to men with- 
out capital. 
Se Fe 

RESIDENT McKINLEY has _ invited 

nine prominent Americans to act as a 
commission to inquire into the conduct of 
the late war. This action is the result of 
numerous charges of official neglect and 
mismanagement, charges which have, right- 
fully or wrongfully, cast odium upon the 
commissary, medical, and quartermasters’ 
departments. It is the apparent intention 
of the administration to institute a thorough, 
searching, and impartial investigation, the 
result of which will confirm, or brand as 
false, reports of incompetence and neglect, 
and to this end an effort is making to have 
represented in the commission men of both 
great political parties, competent and rep- 
resentative, whose verdict will be accepted 
as unquestionable and final. Public senti- 
ment is in entireaccord with the action of 
President McKinley, and the non-partisan 
character of the commission should keep 
the matter above party politics. 

Sa ieee 

ee been the province of the United 

States to demonstrate to the world the 
efficacy of fighting ships properly handled. 
The remarkable achievements at Manila 
and Santiago established new standards, 
while the trip of the Oregon around the 
Horn was unprecedented in naval annals. 
The voyage of the collier Brutus and coast 
defense vessel Monterey from San Fran- 
cisco to Manila, while attracting less atten- 
tion than the feat of the Oregon, was in some 
respects the most venturesome. While the 
Oregon can run from danger if necessary, 
the Monterey would have been in an ex- 
tremely bad predicament had bad weather 
been encountered. Its steaming radius is 
but 1,600 miles, while the Brutus steamed 
the entire distance of 7,600 miles, gave the 
Monterey 267 tons of coal at Guam, and ar- 
rived at Manila with 3,800 tons in her bunk- 
ers. The Monterey was towed by the Bru- 
tus over one-half the distance. 


Church News 


The Church Abroad 


Addington Park, the immensely valuable and 
also immensely expensive residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in times past, has 
now been disposed of through the influence of 
Archbishop Temple. The proceeds will partly 
be applied to the provision of a fitting residence 
in the city of Canterbury, and partly to the en- 
dowment of anew bishopric. The first of these 
purposes will be carried out at once, It is 
stated that the plans have now been definitely 
settled by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 


The Diving Churcy 


Additions are to be made to the bouse that was in 
former times the Archbishop’s palace, and some 
houses in Palace street are to be pulled down 
for the purpose of allowing of the extension. 
The scheme is a large one, and when carried 
out will greatly add to the architectural fea- 
tures of the cathedral precincts. 


The corner stone of the new English church, 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, was recently laid, in 
the presence of a large gathering of the inhabit- 
ants and visitors. The enterprise appears to be 
locally popular, as it is stated that no less than 
$4,000 has been contributed by the people of the 
place. It is considered that the chaplaincy is a 
very important one. As many as five hundred 
persons, nearly all English, attend the services 
during the summer. The procession included 
not only a body of clergymen in their robes, but 
also the local authorities and the representa- 
tives of the governments of England and the 
United States. The stone was laid by the for- 
mer of these gentlemen,Mr. Frederick St. John, 
who made an address in which he appealed for 
additional funds, about $20,000 being still re- 
quired for the completion of the work. 


At each of the three English universities, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Durham, the summer lec- 
tures to the clergy have become a settled insti- 
tution. The course at Oxford began July 18th, 
and was largely attended, mostly by clergymen 
of some years standing. The quality of the lec- 
tures may be understood from the names of the 
lecturers and the subjects dealt with. The Rev. 
J. R. Illingworth, author of ‘Divine Imman- 
ence,” took miracles as hissubject. Dr. Gibson, 
vicar of Leeds, treated of the opening chapters 
of Genesis. Dr. Bright, in four lectures, pre- 
sented “Some aspects of Primitive Church 
life.” Mr. Johnson, of Cuddesdon, gavea study 
of the growth of the Lectionary. Mr. Birkbeck 
dealt with the Russian Church. Other lecturers 
of distinction were Drs. Sanday, Moberly, Bigg, 
and Wace, and Messrs. Bernard and Taylor, 
and the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Wordsworth, 
who gave an account of the Hastern Patriar- 
chates. Keble College was placed at the dispos- 
al of the clergy who came to Oxford for the lec- 
tures. 


Canada 


There was a very large attendance at the 2nd 
annual convention of Sunday school workers for 
the rural deanery of East York,held in August in 
St. Paul’s parish, Uxbridge, diocese of Toronto. 
There was a varied programme, and many in- 
teresting papers were read and discussed. The 
50th year of the ordination of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Allen was celebrated at Millbrook in 
August; 45 years of the time were spent ia the 
Larue parish. The Rev. F. F. Flewelling, of 
the diocese of Selkirk, preaching in the church 
of the Epiphany, Toronto, the last Sunday in 
August, gave some interesting facts about his 
work among the Indians of the Yukon district. 
One band, the Wood Indians, bear a great re- 
semblance to the Japanese. The theory has 
been advanced that the Yukon tribes came orig- 
inally from Asia. 


A service to consecrate St. Paul’s church, 
Chatsworth, diocese of Huron, was held by 
Bishop Baldwin lately, and a Confirmation 
service in the same place on the evening of the 
same day. The Bishop has appointed Oct. 6th 
for the semi-annual meeting of the Huron 
Wowan’s Auxiliary, to be held at Petrolia. The 
autumn meeting of the Perth rural deanery has 
been fixed for Sept. 13th, to held at Millbank. 
The rector of Wallaceburg, the Rey. M. Roy, 
was appointed the Huron diocesan collector at 
the last meeting of the synod. He has conse- 
quently resigned his parish to begin his new 
work. 

St. George’s church, Woodlands, diocese of 
Rupert's Land, was consecrated in the middle 
of August, by the Archbishop of Rupert’s Land. 
It takes the place of one of the oldest churches 
in Manitoba. Much regret is expressed at the 
loss of Archbishop Machray’s mathematical lec- 
tures in St. John’s College, Winnipeg, by the 
establishment of a mathematical fellowship. 
“Only those,” it is said, ‘‘who have had the good 
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fortune to attend Archbishop Machray’s lec- 
tures can fully understand the. greatness of 
this loss.’? The step was, however, necessary 
on account of the many claims on the Primate's 
time. 

Some important work was done at the meet- 
ing of the synod of the diocese of New West- 
minster at the end of August. Among other 
things, steps have been taken to divide the @io- 
cese and establish a new bishopric for the 
Kootenays, with headquarters probably at Nel- 
son. The plan will probably take two years to 
consummate, as endowment funds will have to 
be raised in addition to the effort now being 
made to re-endow the see of New Westminster. 
It is proposed that at first the two dioceses 
shall be under the Bishop of New Westminster, 
as in the case of the temporarily united dio- 
ceses of Saskatchewan and Calgary, with a 
separate synod for each. The joint diocese 
would become a separate see as soon as, the 
endowment being ready, a bishop for the 
Kootenays could be secured. It is hoped that 
the next step will be the creation of a provin- 
cial synod for British Columbia and a complete 
union of the Anglican Communion of Canada’s 
western province with the general body of the 
Church in Canada. Archbishop Machray, the 
Primate of Canada, cordially approves the pro- 
posal, and Bishop Dart and the synod of New 
Westminster are practically unanimous in its 
favor. The needs of the diocese will be brought 
before the Provincial Synod at the meeting in 
Montreal in September by the delegate from 
the New Westminster synod, the Rev. D.-N. 
Tucker. 


The Bishop of Nova Scotia returned to Hali- 


fax in August, having finished his Confirmation, 
tour. St. Luke’s cathedral, Halifax, is being 
repaired and improved. It is stated that the 
Church buildings in Nova Scotia are not nearly 
so good as in other dioceses in the Dominion. 
Out of several hundred churches, all are of 
wood except one, that at Truro. There are 
three churches of historic interest in Halifax: 
St. Paul’s, built in 1750; the “Old Dutch 
church,” in 1753, and St. George’s, built by the 
Duke of Kent, the Queen's father, in 1800. 


A principal has at last been appointed for the 
Montreal Diocesan Theclogical College. The 
position has been vazant since the death of 
Principal Henderson in 1896. The new princi- 
pal is the Rev. Henry Monck Mason Hanchett, 
late principal of St. Paul’s Divinity College, Alla- 
habad, India. The Bishop of Corea, on his way 
out to his diocese, was in Montreal, and 
preached in the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist on the last Sunday in August. Canon 
Wood, rector, took the choir boys of St. Johns 
for a week’s ‘‘camping out” in August, to Sorel. 
Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, preached at the 
church of St. James the Apostle, morning and 
evening, on the last Sunday in August. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Crry.—So far during the season, the Floating 
Hospital of St. John’s Guild has cared for 44,- 
798 mothers and children. 


At St. Luke’s hospital, a large number of the 
sick and wounded soldiers brought from the 
army camps, are now being given medical care 
free of expense, under the provision made some 
time ago by the trustees, in offering such ac- 
commodations for the use of the national goy- 
ernment. 

At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, the parish-house work 


has provided $363.37 for pensions for old and — 


infirm, during the season; $116.77 in orders for 
groceries; $57.59 for lodgings and meals for 
homeless persons; and other sums for charitable 
work amounting in all to $1,135.56. 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, the Rev; Wm. 
Sills, vicar, a new mutual benefit association 
for men and women of the colored race has been 
organized, under the name of the Guild of St. 
Chrysostom. The chapel has long had similar 
societies for its male and female parishioners of 
the white race, which have proved very suc- 
cessful. 
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. ices at St. Matthew’s from that date. 
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The rector of St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. 
Dr. Geo. R. Van de Water, who recently re- 
turned from Santiago de Cuba with the 71st 
New York regiment, U. S. volunteers, has been 
illand is resting at his summer place at Quogue, 
on the seashore of Long Island. He had in- 
tended conducting a thanksgiving service, Sun- 
day, Sept. 4th, in the church, to celebrate the 
safe return of the regiment, but was unable to 
-do so. 

The Rey. Dr. Edward H. Krans, rector of St. 
Matthew’s church, New York, returned to the 
city Sept. 3d, and will be in charge of the serv- 
The Rev. 

Rockland G. Homans, curate of St. Matthew’s, 
is also back from holidays in the White Moun- 
tains. The rector emeritus, the Rev. Dr. Gal- 
laudet, left. Sept. 83d for the Hot Springs of 
Virginia for relief from a severe attack of 
rheumatism. 

At the pro-cathedral, a systematic effort is 
making to discourage the sweat system of work 
in that crowded and squalid locality. This is 
-done partly through the means of the Memorial 
day nursery, where an effortehas been put 
forth by women in charge of sweat shops to 
have their small children cared for during 
working hours, in order to the better conduct of 
‘such unjust labor. In all cases the nursery has 
absolutely refused to co operate by caring for 

*the children of persons bringing them under 
such conditions. With the approval of Bishop 
Potter, the nursery has undertaken to care only 
for the children of mothers who do regular day’s 
work, or for those who are motherless. For the 
older children, kindergarten instruction is pro- 
vided. All take their meals at the nursery. 


The 20th aunual report of the day nursery of 
Grace parish, the Rev. Wm. R Huntington, 
rector, shows a working staff of 12 persons. 
The nursery provides not only for infants and 
children of the kindergarten age, but also those 
old enough to begin attending public school. 
During the season there was an average at- 
tendance daily of 66—the highest attendance 
in any one day being 86. The number of fami- 
lies represented was 186. There were given, 
52,203 meals. The deaconesses of the parish 
paid 374 visits in connection with this work, 
and visits were also made by the chaplain. 
There were ll Baptisms. The nursery cost $4,- 
325.42, or an average of 29!4 cents for each 
child cared for. The earnings of the mothers 
during the same time was $9,817.51, made possi- 
ble by the care extended to their children; the 
average earning capacity each day being 67 
cents. ‘l‘he mothers paid toward the mainte- 
nance of the nursery, $577.20. 

The 66th annual report of the City Mission 
Society records 4,658 religious services per- 
formed by the missionaries. The Holy Com- 
munion has been celebrated 414 times in public 
and 323 times in private; 479 children have been 
baptized, and 68 adults; confirmed, 188; burials, 
162; marriages 82. There have been 77,042 
visits made; and 24,386 books and publications 
have been distribuced. The regular staff of 
clergy has varied from 12 to 16, and alarge num- 
ber of volunteer workers have co operated. 
“One of the most important departments of the 
society’s operations has been that among the 
children of the tenement houses. There are 2,000 
such children on the books. When first put un- 
der care, they are, with few exceptions, igno- 
rant, dirty, and undisciplined, well illustrating 
the deplorable conditions under which they 
have been broughtup. But they are not slow to 
jearn, anda remarkable transformation is rapid- 
ly undergone. An addition to the work during 
the year came about by the presentation, by Mr. 
‘Theodore A. Havemeyer, of the New England 
Kitchen, in Hudson st. It makes a valuable en- 
largement of the ‘‘plant”’ of the mission, its object 
being to promote scientific, economic, and health- 
fulcooking for the poorerclasses. The Egleston 
Library, founded by Prof. Egleston, for use of 
the missionaries and others, is an important 
auxiliary of the central house. The free read- 
ing room is in popular use to an astonishing de- 
gree. The fresh-air fund has been unusually 
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large, the beneficiaries numbering about 4,000, 
mostly women and children. A bronze tablet 
has been placed in the chancel of the chapel of 
the Good Shepherd, Blackwell’s Island, in mem- 
ory of the Rev. Wm. Glenney French, for 23 
years the faithful missionary of the society 
among the varicus institutions at that place, 
through which, as statistics show, more than 
50,000 inmates pass annually. The work of this 
society among other institutions at Ward’s and 
Randall’s Islands, and in the city, has reached 
many thousands of unfortunates. At the serv- 
ices held by the society there has been, during 
the year, an aggregate attendance of 313,380 
persons; at the Celebrations, 10,375. The treas- 
urer’s report shows $35,974.22 expended for the 
general work, the total for all purposes being 
$73,728.08; balance in hand, $1,30487. The 
property and endowments of the society are re- 
ported to be valued at $168,726.47, in addition to 
its chapels and mission houses. 


KINGsTON.—Bishop Potter made a visitation 
of St. John’s church, on the evening of Sept. 
6th, and administered Confirmation. 


New Winvsor.—The semi-centennial of the 
parish of St. Thomas was celebrated with ap- 
propriate exercises, on Sept. 7th; the Bishop of 
the diocese took part in the services on the 
morning of that day. ; 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—There was a very quiet wed- 
ding in the memorial church of the Holy Com- 
forter on Tuesday noon, 6th inst., when Miss 
Francis Hulme Graff, daughter of the Rev. W. 
H. Graff, vicar, was married to Dr. Malcolm 
Toland Sime, of New York. The father of the 
bride officiated, assisted by the Rev. John M. 
McGann, of Calvary church, New York city. 


The Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, chaplain of the 6th 
regiment Pennsylvania infantry, returned with 
the four companies of that command recruited 
in this city,oa Wednesday evening, 7th inst., 
having been absent since April 28th. They 
were the first troops to return to the city since 
the close of the war. Of course they were 


heartily greeted, and after a brief march were 


dined at Industrial Hall, where the chaplain 
said grace, and offered up a prayer of thanks- 
giving for their safe return. Of the 424 men 
comprising the battalion there were only three 
deaths, one from consumption, and the others 
from typhoid fever. Chaplain Hoyt takes his 
vacation at Cape May, N. J., for which point 
he left on the 8th. inst. 


The House of the Holy Child, which was or- 
ganized early in 1897, and was at first located in 
the southern section of the city, has recently 
been removed to West Philadelphia, and occu- 
pies the houses 733 and 735 N. 45th st. The 
object of this charity is to provide a happy 
Christian home, permanent or temporary, for 
colored children, of any age, who have been de- 
prived by death, sickness, or other adversity, 
of a home with their own relatives. The House 
has the san2tion of Bishop Whitaker, but has no 
connection with any parish, no endowment, nor 
any wealthy patron, but relies solely on volun- 
tary donations. Miss Helen M. Godey is the 
secretary; George M. Dallas, Esq., treasurer, 
pro tem; Miss Edith W. Dallas, manager. 


The Rev. W. W. Bronson, a grandson of 
Bishop White, who has been for many years 
priest-in-charge of All Saints’ memorial chapel, 
Falsington, Pa., mourns the loss of his eldest 
son, W. White Bronson, Jr., who while visiting 
a friend on Tuesday evening, 6th inst, was pros- 
trated by the heat, and died in an ambulance 
while on the way to the Pennsylvania hospital, 
within 60 yards of his father’s residence. The 
funeral service was said at the latter place on 
the 9th inst., and the remains were deposited in 
a vault at-old St. Peter’s church. 


Downineton.—Since the resignation of the 
Rey. John C, Fair last year the services have 
not been interrupted at St. James’ church, but 
have been continued regularly, aggregating 250 
for the conventional year. During this period, 
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various indebtednesses have been liquidated, 
and the parish is now practically free of debt. 
The Rey. Charles H. McLane, at present rector 
of St. Mary’s church, East Providence, R. I., 
has accepted the incumbency, and will shortly 
be in residence. 


Uprrer Merrion.—Christ church, the Rev. A. 
A. Marple, rector, is now undergoing thorough 
repair and a remodeling. This congregation 
dates from the year 1760, was originally of the 
Swedish Lutheran Faith, and was the last one 
of the four which adopted the Church services, 
although it is the only one not in union with the 
convention. Christ Church is sui generis, in that 
the vestry is chosen by the votes of all the com- 
municants, male and female. To all intents 
and purposes it isa regularly equipped parish, 
numbering 164 communicant members; Sunday 
school and Bible classes, 23 teachers and 164 
scholars, with its parish house, rectory, and 
cemetery. The endowment fund consists of 
ground rents in Philadelphia, held by the par- 
ish for over 50 years, and the amount of inter- 
est derived therefrom during the past year was 
$833.44. 

Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Cirr.—The marriage service of the Church 
lent itself to unusual forms recently, when Wil- 
liam J. La Motte married Miss Alice A. Brown, 
at the residence of the bride's parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Brown, of 982 Warrenave. The bride 
and groom are deaf-mutes. The officiating min- 
ister, the Rev. A. W. Mann, of Gambier, Ohio, 
was assisted by the Rev. Harold Morse, of Trin- 
ity church. The service was solemnized in the 
sign language, and the verbal interpretation 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Morse. The two 
ministers stood before a bank of palms in the 
parlor. Many of the witnesses of the ceremony 
were, like the bride and groom, deaf-mutes, 
and others were familiar with the sign language 
of the service. Witha nimble play of fingers, 
the Rev. Mr. Mann began the ceremony. Silent- 
ly he asked if any man knew aught why this 
man and this woman should not be united in 
holy wedlock. Reading slowly, that he might 
not outstrip the fingers of his silent colleague, 
the Rev. Mr. Morse followed the service aloud. 
With gesticulating fingers the bride promised to 
love, honor,and obey. In the same manner, the 
groom swore to love, cherish, and protect, and 
placed the ring on the finger of his bride. At. 
the conclusion of the ceremony, the bride and 
groom were surrounded by their deaf-and dumb 
friends, and in a bewildering flourish of fingers, 
congratulations and ‘best wishes were poured 
upon them. The wedding supper was served 
at the residence after the ceremony. 


Long Isiang 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. &., Bishop 

BRoOKLYN.—St. Mark’s church, the Rev. 
Spencer S. Roche, rector, was re-opened on Sun- 
day, Sept. 4th, it having been closed for three 
Sundays previous, on account of the painting 
and decoration of the interior, every part of 
which now shows artistic adornment; the chan- 
cel was handsomely remodeled a year ago. The 
work in both cases is the gift of Joseph A. Oat- 
man. During the rector’s sojourn at Saratoga, 
the Rev. R. Marshall Harrison has been in 
charge. 

Calvary church, the Rev. Cornelius L. T'wing, 
rector, has been in the hands of decorators and 
painters for more than a month past. Services 
will be resumed on Sunday, Sept. 15th. The 
rector has returned from his vacation, as have 
many of the other clergy. 

Great Nrecx.—Ground has been broken for 
the erection of a parish building connected 
with All Saints’ church, the Rev. Kirkland 
Huske, rector. The building is to be of Green- 
wich blue-stone, and in keeping with the 
rectory. It will cost $15,000, and will be a me- 
morial to former members of the parish who 
are buried in the churchyard. 

Newton.—St. James’ church, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Mansfield McGuffey, rector, has been ren- 
ovated and handsomely painted throughout, 
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and gas has been introduced. This historic ed- 
ifice was erected in 1773. 


Bay Snore.—The South Side clericus met at 
the residenee of Mrs. Bailey, at Babylon, on the 
6th inst. The paper read by the Rev. Mr. 
Brydges, which was the basis of a profitable 
discussion, considered the relations of the 
United States to its recently acquired territory 


Fond du Lac 
Charles C. Grafton, S.T.D., Bishop 

The Rey. Carlton M. Hitchcock was ordained 
priest on Thursday morning, Sept. 8th, by the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, in St. Augustine’s 
church, Khinelander;the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. B. Talbot Rogers. The Rev. Fr. 
Hitchcock is the first missionary to go into res- 
idence at Khinelander, a town of 5,000 people; 
54 communicants are enrolled, and a well ap: 
pointed church building has been erected and 
nearly paid for. 

An unusual aumber of applications have been 
received from clergy desiring work in the dio- 
cese. The Cathedral Choir School, under the 
efficient management of the Rev. J. M. Raker, 
was opened Sept. 15th. A chapel has been fur- 
nished in the school. A large common room has 
been provided for the boys, and other improve- 
ments have been made. There are three resi- 
dent teachers, and a matron formerly from St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. The school is 
limited in number, and affords a most desirable 
home for young boys that have the requisite of 
a good voice. The tuition has beeu reduced to 
$100. 

Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The two diocesan schools, the college of the 
Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, and St. John’s Mil- 
itary School, Salina, opened this year with bet- 
ter prospects than they did a year ago. 

The Rev. Lawrence G. Moultrie who has 
taken charge of St. Paul’s church, Kansas City, 
Kan.,is very busy making plans for the great 
work before him. , 

Bishop Millspaugh offered the prayer at the 
Omaha Exposition on Kansas Day. 

Archdeacon Hill has returned to his parish of 
Grace church, Ottawa, after spending two 
months in the high Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado. 

WINFIELD.—The Church people and others of 
Wintield were very happy last Tuesday (Sept. 
6th), ine-the completion and consecration of their 
beautiful stone church, costing $4,000. It was 
begun under the rectorship of the Rev. C. B. 
Carpenter:who is now in Philadelphia, and was 
completed under the present rector, the Rev. R. 
C. Talbot, Jr. The design of the edifice is 
Gothic, but the tower is Norman, which latter 
has a waiting apartment with cushioned seats 
around—a unique and practical arrangement. 
The natural wood appears in the groined roof, 
and the furniture of sanctuary, choir, and nave 
is of the same material. The church will seat 
300 people, and was built by the people of the 
parish, a parishioner being the architect. The 
service of consecration was by Bishop Mills- 
paugh, the Rev. Frank N. Atkin preaching the 
sermon. The ‘church on this occasion was 
crowded with an earnest and devout congrega- 
tion, and having paid every penny of indebted- 
ness onftheir new church, they made an offering 
at the consecration service for the general mis- 
sions of the Church. Those same earnest people 
have begun the building of arectory next to the 
church, which they expect to complete before 
the cold weather, free of debt. 
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The special convention to elect a’successor to 
the late Bishop William Stevens Perry, assem- 
bled in Davenport cathedral on Tuesday, Sept. 
6th. There was an early celebration of the 
Eucharist, Dean Schuyler officiating. At 11 
o’clock there was a full :choral Eucharist, the 
Rev. Thomas E. Green, president of the Stand- 
ing Committee, celebrant. The sermon was 
preached by the Rey. George H. Cornell, and 
was a plea for a fuller recognition of the divine 
nature of the Church and the consequent 
solemnity of the responsibility resting upon the 
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convention. The offertory, amounting to nearly 
$50, will be applied to the augmentation of a 
fund now being raised for the purpose of plac- 
ing a brass mural tablet in the cathedral, to the 
memory of the late Bishop. A notable feature 
of the convention was the large number of lay- 
men present. 

Immediately after the service, the convention 
was called to order by the secretary, the Rev. 
W. V. Whitten, and a committee on credentials 
of lay delegates appointed. The convention 
then adjourned till 2:30 p.m. On re-assembling, 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop of the diocese has been spending 
the summer quietly at Avon Springs, N. Y. 

The clergy have generally been absent for 
rest and recreation, but in no case has any 
church been closed for even one Sunday. 

The Rev. Dwight Galloupe, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Newark, who was chaplain of 
the 9th Regiment, and who was wounded at San 
Juan Hill, gavea lecture on the war at Associa- 
tion Hall on Sept. 6th. A large audience re- 
ceived his eloquent lecture with alternate 
smiles, tears, and tumultuous applause. 

A solemn thanksgiving was sung at Grace 
church, Newark, on Sunday, Sept. 11th, for the 
restoration of peace. Mr. William Floyd Vail, 
the new organist, officiated at the organ for the 
first time, and his work was much enjoyed. 

The Rev. W. H.C. Lylburn, rector of Christ 
church, Newark, officiated on Sept. 11th for the 
last time. He has removed to Chatham, N. J., 
where he will devote himself to educational 
work; but by no means ceasing to exercise his 
priestly office as opportunity offers. 

The Rev. Charles H. Mead, senior curate of 
Grace church, Newark, has resigned to accept 
the position of chaplain of St. Gabriel’s School, 
Peekskill, N. Y., under the care of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. 

Sunday, Sept. 4th, was the beginning of the 
eighth year of the rectorship of the Rev. Frank 
A. Sanborn, at St. John’s church, Newark. At 
his request there was a general Communion of 
the parishioners at 7:30 o’clock. At. the 11 
o’clock service the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. George Biller, deacon. The sermon was 
on the: love of God, and contained a touching 
tribute of affection for the rector. In conclusion, 
Mr. Biller related how he came to Newark, 
with his family, 12 years a-o from England, and 
starting out on the first Sunday to find achurch, 
came to St. John’s, where seven of the family 
have since been confirmed and made their first 
Communion. Healso preached his first sermon 
in the church on Trinity Sunday. Mr. Biller 
and his sister have now gone to do mission work 
at Coalgate and Lehigh, in Indian Territory, and 
he earnestly asked the sympathy, prayers, and 
alms of his fellow-parishioners at St. John’s. 

The Rev. John P. Appleton. secretary of con 
vention and rector of Grace church, Franklin, 
who has been ill, is reported as much improved 
and hoping soon to resume his duties. 

The Newark clericus will hold its first meet- 
ing for the season at the Essex County Country 
Club, West Orange, on Monday, Sept. 26th. The 
paper will be read by the Rev. Frederick M. 
Kirkus, rector of Trinity church, Bergen Point, 
on ‘Present day controversies in the Church of 
England.” 

Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Witmineton.—A largely attended reception 
was tendered to the Rev. Harry Ransom, at St. 
Michael’s church, Sept. 5th, in commemoration 
of the first anniversary of his rectorate. Dur- 
ing Mr. Ransom’s absence, the Sunday school 
room has been completely renovated, and it pre- 
sents an attractive appearance. Bishop Cole- 
man, in an address, congratulated Mr. Ransom 
and the parishioners upon the results of their la- 
bors together during the past year, speaking 
with satisfaction of the unity and harmony 
which had characterized the work,and with 
cheerful anticipation for still greater possibili- 
ties in the future. A handsome writing desk 
was presented to the rector who replied in 
words of acknowledgment. 
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39 clergy responded to their names, and 108 lay- 
men. The following telegram was received 
from the Rt. Rev. Chas. R. Hale, Bishop of 


Cairo, Ill. 
HALLIDAY HOUSE, CAIRO, ILL. 


SECRETARY OF CONVENTION, Davenport, Ia:.-- 
God bless convention of Iowa and help it choose 
wisely. ‘ 

The Rev. H. H. Morrill was elected chairman. 
The Rev. T. Hollister Lynch asked unanimous 
consent to introduce a resolution requesting the 
chair to appoint a committee to draw up suit- 
able resolutions to the memory of the late Dioc- 
esan. The following was thecommittee named: 
The Rev. A. C. Stilson, the Very Rev. Dean 
Schuyler, Mr. Chas. R. Schaeffer, LL D., presi- 
dent of the State University, lowa City. The 
Rev. Dr. Green, for the Standing Committee, 
handed in the following recommendations and 
asked their passage: 

The Standing Committee recommerds to the spe- 
cial convention the propriety of fixing the salary and 
allowance of the incoming bishop at $4,000 per annum, 
and $100 for office expens 2s. 

The Standing Committee recommends to the special 
convention the following rules of order with refer- 
ence to nominations for the bishopric: 

The nominating person to speak ten minutes or 
less. 

The seconding p2rsvun to speak five minutes or less. 

The conversational inguiry concerning persons 
nominated to be limited to ten minutes. 

The Standing Committee suggest to the special con- 
vention that the provision of Article 10 of the Con- 
stitution, be so construed that the clergy and laity 
shall vote by orders and by ballot simultaneously. 

They were voted on by paragraphs, and each 
carried unanimously. 

Nominations for thie* bishopric were then de- 
clared in order. It was proposed that an in- 
formal ballot be taken prior to the naming of 
any candidates. This was objected to, and the 
motion was lost. On the call for nominations, 
the Rev. Dr. Cathell took the floor, and, in an 
effective speech, presented the name of the Rev. 
Samuel C. Edsall, of St. Peter's, Chicago, ably 
seconded by Major Samuel Mahon, of Ottumwa 
Mr. E. F. Potter, of Fort Madison, followed, 
presenting the name of the Rev. Thomas E. 
Green, seconded by Mr. N. P. Herrington, of 
Oskaloosa. The Rev. Dr. James Clarence Jones, 
of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Ernest M. Stires, of 
Chicago, were also nominated. Previous to 
voting, on motion, prayers were offered by the 
dean. 


FIRST BALLOT 


Clerg Lay 
Dr? Gre@n s::.<.0 etn ce ceh camo nee eee eee 20 47 
Dr. -Bidsall nets us Vass ey tent ae eee 15 48. 
De. POMCG vse.» claws bade oe eee 10 
Dr. Stires 3 
Dr. Green... 50: 
Dr. Edsall.. 54 
Dri, JONES. ois sewiasionseces see Ree eee -- 1 
De. Stires 2 
r. Cornell 1 
Dr. Green 49 
Dr. Edsall 56 
Dr. Jones = 
Dr Stires 2 
Dr. Green 50 
Dr. Edsall 56 
Dr. Jones 1 
r. Stires | 
Dr. Green 51 
Dr; Edsalle acces Fina. cle bisicle lorie evaretete eee 18 5d 
Dr. Jones 
Dr. Stires } 
DrGreen siiiarntie sac seoe ne eae eee ee 20 5d. 
Dry MASALA. cars clnneae er teres a ticle qepten ates 17 51 
Dr Jones 5. sstseen sec ois vinin.s aside -- 1 
Dr. Stires.:....... 900d 5 OG h © wie inal ao St OR -- 1 
SEVENTH BALLOT 
Dr. Greeny. ache cearesst aie eee ee eae 20 54 
Dr idsall ye. ccecteeceeeeanee sin sian detec 17 52 
Dry J ONGSs. Vencckenwasco Tee Ree ee ree L L 
EIGHTH BALLOT 
Dr. (QTeen sc. ete ences COONS OSRHOG Yea 20 58 
Dr. Wdsall ce vcnestanos teen eee Pree re (-) 49 


ars 
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Dr. Green having received a concurrent ma- 
jority of both orders, was therefore declared 
elected. A motion was offered that the election 
be made unanimous by a rising vote. -Only a 
portion of the clergy and lay delegates arose, 
when the chairman declared the motion car- 
ried. Subsequently, on the vehement protests 
of several members of the convention, he re- 
versed his decision, The chairman then read 
the text of the testimonial to the moral charac- 
ter and fitness of the Bishop-elect, requirel by 
the general canons of the Church to be signed 
by the members of the convention. 


A number of the clergy and lay delegates, 
representing important parishes, left the cathe- 
dral immediately, without signing the testimo- 
nial. 


North Dakota : 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 
GranvD Forxs.—The work at St. Paul’s church 
continues to prosper and develop under its 
efficient rector, the Rev. A T.Gesner. A branch 
of the Red Cross, with 280 odd members, has 
been doing excellent work on behalf of our sol- 
diers at Manila, besides sending a large box con- 
taining bandages, magazines and periodicals. 
‘Several hundred dollars have been collected for 
relief work. The Brotherhood chapter main- 
tain services every Sunday afternoon at Ojata, 
thirteen miles from Grand Forks; five baptized 
and three confirmed as the result during the 
past year. 


Minnesota 
Heury B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Under this diocesan heading in our last issue, 
some items appeared that should have had 
place under the head of Duluth. The Rev. F. 
HE. Alleyne is rector of Emmanuel church, Alex- 
andria, now, in place of the Rev. J. A. McCaus- 
land, as mentioned. The item in regard to the 
church of St. John the Evangelist is also in- 
correct, there being no parish of that name in 
Alexandria. 


The 33d year of St. Mary's Hall, Faribault, 
begins September 15th, with fine prospects. 
Miss Eells, the principal, has just returned from 
Europe. Bishop Whipple is to give the address 
of welcome. 


Waitt Bear LAke.—The parishioners at St. 
Johninothe Wilderness held their Harvest Home 
service Wednesday, Aug. 31st. The service 
consisted of Matins, sermon, and Celebration at 
the conclusion the parishioners adjourned to a 
place hard by, where a reception was tendered 
to the rector, the Rev. Mr. Streeter, after 
which refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the parish. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The annual meeting of the St. 
Barnabas Hospital was held Aug. 31st. The re- 
port shows the institution to be in a very flour- 
ishing condition financially; 755 patients were 
treated during the past year. The hospital was 
established 27 years ago, founded by the late Rt. 
Rev. D. B. Knickerbacker, Bishop of Indiana, 
known then as Cottage Hospital. lts growth 
has been steady and permanent, and it is to-day 
the finest and best equipped hospital in Minne- 
ssota. What is known as the Martin legacy, 
now available, will give the institution from 15 
to 20 free beds. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D.. Bishop 
New Orueans.—A handsome litany desk has 
just been presented to St. Anna’s church,by Mrs. 
LL. E. Boyden, of Boston, Mass. 


GRAND Prarriz.—A fund is being collected to 
erect a church to be called the church of the 
4Good Shepherd. The sum of $200 has already 
been secured, and the people are hopeful of se- 
curing the balance necessary. 


Jackson.—For many years St. Alban’s church 
has received but little attention. It wasa ven- 
ture of faith a long while ago, and is now seek- 
ing for the services of a missionary. 

ALEXANDRIA.—Improvements can constantly 
be noticed in St. James’ parish, which is under 

the able charge of the Kev. Dr. Herman C. Dun- 
can. Theorgan debt is no longer felt, and there 


“ist. 
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has been a fund started for an organ motor. 
The lot of St. James’ church has been fenced,and 
the vestry room has been neatly furnished. 
Funds are on hand for improvements at St. 
John’s, Lamothe, and St. Philip’s, Boyce, some 
of the missions of St. James’, and a large Sun- 
day school and congregation at St. James show 
the parish to be flourishing. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

The 52d annual council of the diocese will 
meet in All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 20th, at 104. m., preceded by a 
pontifical high celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
The sermon will be preached by the Rey. 
Evan J. Evans. 


The Rev. Wm. Cox Pope, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been licensed by the Bishop to officiate in 
this diocese at the St. Croix’ mission. 


The Rev. Elton Carlos Healy, deacon, has 
been!placed in charge of St. John Chrysostom’s 
church, Delafield. Mr. Healy is also curator of 
the Nashotah Theological Seminary. 


Purchase has been recently made of an excel- 
lent and roomy church building, lately occupied 
by the German Methodist Society, at Mineral 
st. and 17th ave., Milwaukee. This will be 
used for the new St. Thomas’ congregation, 
formed by the active labors of the Rev. Mr. 
Slidell, rector of St. John's parish, and his faith- 
ful band of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood men. A lot 
will be secured in that neighborhood, not hith- 
erto occupied by the Church, and the mission 
placed on a permanent and lasting foundation. 
This adds another to the increasing congrega- 
tions in and about Milwaukee. We have now 
seventeen churches and congregations immedi- 
ately within and closely surrounding the city. 
Hight years ago there were but seven. This is 
a sure and gratifying increase. Itis, moreover, 
hoped, at no distant date, to add at least three 
more to this number, in localities where the 
Church should be, and where it must be. 


St. Edmund's church, Milwaukee, the Rev. S. 
F.. Tyson, rector, has raised the sum of $230 to- 
wards the extinguishment of its only remaining 
debt of $1,000, a mortgage on its land. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese has, of 
late, contributed $100 to the Bishop’s Contingent 
Fund. 

The corner-stoue of the new and impressive 
stone church building for Christ church, La 
Crosse, the Ven. Jeremiah Wilkins, D.D., rec- 
tor, was laid by the Bishop on the 7th Sunday 
after Trinity, July 24th. The large attendance 
of the people, filling the platform and both sides 
of the street, their reverent demeanor, the ef- 
fective work of the choir, and also the blessing 
of a beautiful day, made the occasion one long 
to be remembered. Addresses were made by 
the rector and the Bishop. There was also at 
the close an admirable address by the 
Hon. Judge Benjamin EF. Bryant, the senior 
warden of the parish. It is the expectation of 
the congregation that they will be enabled to 
worship in their new edifice by the coming 
Christmas Day, or not long after. In the mean- 
while, the services are regularly continued in 
the hall of the Y. M.C. A. 


At St. Paul’s, Alderley, an episcopal visita- 
tion was held on July 27th. Seven were con- 
firmed, a large congregation was present, and 
after the services, dinner was served in the 
rectory. An informal meeting of the congrega- 
tion was also held—plans and hopes as to the 
new church were well talked over. A half 
acre of additional ground has been donated to 
this parish, by Mrs. Miles, one of its loyal mem- 
bers, as a memorial of her husband. It is prob- 
able the new church will be erected on this 
additional lot, leaving the whole of the old 
ground for cemetery purposes. 

The Bishop of Milwaukee has refused his of- 
ficial consent to the proposed election of a Bish- 
op coadjutor of West Virginia, the reason as- 
signed not seeming sufficient, in his judgment, 
to justify such an election. 

Recent Confirmations in the diocese: Number 
last reported, 562; Lake Geneva, 12; Delavan, 
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4; Baraboo, 14; Fox Lake, 3; Sharon, 2; Ocono- 
mowoc, 9; Rice Lake, 5; Barron, 3; Extra di- 
ocesan (Trinity, Rock Island, ILl.), 8; St. Paul's, 
Onalaska, 4; Kilbourn, 3; Alderley, 7; Muazo- 
manie, 5. Total to dace, 641. 

Mr. Wm. Aylesworth Howard has been li- 
censed by the Bishop as lay-reader at Darling- 
ton, pending his ordination to the diaconate at 
an early date. 


St Alban’s, West Superior, is so successfully 
going ahead, that four good lots have been pur- 
chased and paid for, at an expense of $1,200, for 
a coming new church building. Plans for this 
new church are already in hand. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. A. W. Mann served the 10th re- 
union of the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association 
as chaplain, from August 29th to Sept. Ist, and 
took the leading part in the dedication of the 
home for aged and infirm deaf-mutes, located at 
“Central College,’ eleven miles from Colum- 
bus. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


PROVISLONAL PROGRAMME --BALTIMORE, SEPT, 
28 to OCT. 2, 1898 


Wednesday, Sept. 28th, 10 A. M., to 1 P. M., meeting 
of the National Council; 2:30 to 5:3) Pp. M, Quiet 
Hours, conducted by the Rev. A. S. Crapsey; 8 to 10 
P. M., informal meeting and reception in the assem- 
bly room of Music Hall. 

Thursday, Sept 29th, 10:30 A.M , Emmanuelchurch: 
Opening service; address of welcome, by the Rt. Rev. 
William Paret, D. D., Bishop of Maryland; charge to 
the convention, by the Rt. Rev. Alfred Magill Ran- 
dolph, D. D., Bishop of Southern Virginia; 2:30 P. M., 
Music Hall: Organization of convention, reading of 
the annual report of the council; 3 P. M., General 
conference, subject, ‘The Council Report;’’ 4:30 
P. M., voluntary sectional coaferences; 8 P. M., devo- 
tional service in preparation for the Holy Commun- 
ion, conducted by the Rev. William A. Guerry, M. A. 

Friday, Sept. 30th, 6:30 A. M., St. Paul’s church: 
Corporate celebration of the Holy Communion, cele- 
brant, the Rt. Rev. William Paret, D. D., Bisbop of 
Maryland; 10:30 A. M., Music Hail: Business session; 
11:30 A.M., General conference, subject, ‘‘The Broth- 
erhood Men of the Future’’; addresses by the Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, the Rev. Thomas E. Winecoff, 
followed by general discussion; 2:30 P: M., Music 
Hall: Business session; 3 Pp. M., Music Hall: General 
conference, subject, *"The Cause of Christ.’ L ‘“En- 
listment and Equipment,”’ the Rev. C. H. Brent, St. 
Stephen’s church, Boston; 4:30 P M., voluntary sec- 
tional conferences; 8 P. M., Music Hall: Public meet- 
ing, chairman, the Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, D. D., 
Bishop of Louisiana, subject, ‘What it Means to be 
a Churchman.’’ I “‘The Heritage of the Past,’’ the 
Rt. Rev. C. A. Hall, D. D., Bishop of Vermont; II. 
“The Requirement Of the Present,’ Silas McBee, 
Esq., Vice-President of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. 

Saturday, Oct. 1st., 10 A. M., Music Hall: Busi- 
ness session; 11 A. M., Music Hall: General confer- 
ence, subject, ‘‘The Best Work our Chapter has 
Done this Year’’; 2:30 Pp. M., Music Hall: Final busi- 
ness session; 3 P.M , Music Hall: General conference, 
subject, ‘‘The Cause of Christ,’ II, ‘‘Duty and Disci- 
pline,”’ James L. Houghteling, E3q., Presideat of the 
Brotherhood of St. Aadrew; discussion from the 
floor. 4:30 P. M., voluntary sectional conferences; 
8 p.M., Music Hall; Public meeting, chairman, the 
Rt. Rev. Peter T. Rowe, D.D., Bishop of Alaska; 
subject, ‘‘Tbe Desire of All Nations,’’ addresses by 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick R. Graves, D.D., Bishop of 
Shanghai; Robert E. Speer, Esq., of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 

Sunday, Oct. 2d, 7 A. M., the Holy Communion in 
city churches; 9:15 A. M., Emmanuelchurch. The an- 
niversary sermon, preacher, the Rey. William S. 
Rainsford, D. D.; 11 A. M., services ia city churches, 
with sermons by visiting clergymen; 3:30 P. M., Music 
Hall: Public meeting. Chairman,Robert Treat Paine, 
Esq, subject, “Industrial Ethics,” I. ‘‘For the Em- 
ployer;” II. ‘For the Worker,’’ Jacob A. Riis, Esq. ; 
ILI. ‘‘For the Consumer,’’ R. Fulton Cutting, Esq. 
7:45 P. M., Music Hall: Public meeting, Chairman, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, D. D., Bishop of 
Washington, subject, ‘Our Responsibility as a 
Church in the Life of the Nation,”’ addresses by the 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts; George Wharton Pepper, Esq : the Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Crosswell Doane, D. D., Bishop of Albany. 9:30 
Pp. M., farewell meeting. 


$40 


The Living Church 


Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


The Czara Herald of Peace 


HE end of the century is an epoch of sur- 
prises. Onasudden the United States 
has undergone an extraordinary change. 
From holding itself as an example before 
the world of a nation achieving greatness 
through paths of peace and quietness, and 
determined to keep itself apart from the en- 
tanglements and dissentions of the Old 
World, a great ambition has arisen, beyond 
anything that the wisest political prophet 
could have foreseen one year ago, for the 
extension of dominion in distant parts of the 
world. The dazzling dream of imperialism 
is taking form before our eyes, and the 
amazing prospect seems to be emerging of 
the United States asa great military and 
naval power, soon to be copying the na- 
tions of Europe in supporting great arma- 
ments by sea and land, and entering the 
lists with them in the controversies so fast 
approaching the extremest point of tension, 
over the control of the Farther East and the 
isles of the sea. 

At the very moment when the thirst for 
military glory seems to be on the increase 
among ourselves, and unknown possibilities 
are opening before us in a direction which 
our general sentiment in times past reso- 
lutely condemned as retrogade, a movement 
of the opposite character reveals itself in a 
quarter where such a development would 
have been counted absolutely impossible. 
At the moment when the most democratic 
of nations surprises the world by the sud- 
den rise of anaggressive and warlike spirit, 
the mightiest autocrat amazes it by a call 
to peace. Truly the end of the nineteenth 
century will be long remembered as the be- 
ginning of movements destined to affect the 
course of history in new and strange ways. 

The great German chancellor has gone to 
his long home. Well called the man of 
‘blood and iron,’ he wrought out through 
some of the most terrible wars in history 
the extension and consolidation of his mas- 
ter’s empire. To win this result and to 
maintain it after it was won, he built up a 
military system of unparalleled strength. 
Other nations, through fear of being over- 
whelmed by this tremendous force, or else, 
as in the case of France, in the hope of fu- 
ture vengeance, were impelled to strength- 
en and increase their armies, until the peo- 
ple of the Old World, evenin time of peace, 
groan under the exactions which militar- 
ism involves, and see themselves drained of 
their very life blood to feed these vast es- 
tablishments. Political prophets have long 
foreboded a fearful and perhaps universal 
cataclysm as the necessary outcome of this 
state of things. For years past the shadow 
of this awful calamity has been clearly visi- 
ble in the negotiations of diplomacy and in 
the policy of statesmen in all international 
questions. The apparent cowardice of those 
who control the destinies of nations, and the 
apathy of enlightened and Christian states- 
men in the presence of the apveal of suffer- 
ing humanity in Armenia and in Crete, 
have been chiefly owing to the haunting 
fear of universal war. No one would take 
the responsibility of applying the match to 
the tremendous infernal machine which 
these military establishments constitute. 
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But must this state of things end in a 
sreat convulsion of nations? Is no other re- 
sult possible but a general war in which 
two great continents must be involved? 
The iron chancellor is dead. To him more 
than to anyone else the present conditions 
are due. He saw no other way to maintain 
the possessions and the power of Prussia 
and the German Empire, except through 
the force of an invincible army—an army 
which must be constantly increased, and 
rendered more efficient as other nations, for 
defense or aggression, strengthened and in- 
creased their armies also. And now, as the 
echoes die away of funeral eulogy and ad- 
miring celebration of the departed states- 
man, a voice rings through the world call- 
ing men to thoughts of peace instead of 
war. And this, of all amazing things, is 
the voice of the Czar of Russia, through his 
chief Minister of State. It says that the 
present state of things is intolerable—a 
state of things in which the principal Chris- 
tian nations are distributed into hostile 
camps, awaiting every moment the call to 
arms, and in which the highest interests of 
civilizaticn and the proper ends of govern- 
ment are sacrificed to the one purpose of 
building up invincible armaments. This 
must sooner or later come to anend. Shall 
it be through war, with its unspeakable hor- 
rors for so large a part of the human race, 
or shall it be through mutual agreement, 
leading to a new international amity,and is- 
suing in a new era of peace? 


The Czar of Russia at this moment cccu- 
pies a vantage ground which no other sov- 
ereign shares with him. His words cannot 
be ignored or treated with disregard. Even 
England, with all her greatness, could not 
have taken the initiative in this matter 
with any hope of a hearing. Asit is, we 
take it that the conference for which the 
Czar asks will certainly be held. It baffles 
conjecture what the outcome will be, but 
there is room for hope that it will not be al- 
together barren, that some progress will be 
made toward a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. It must be assumed that the 
step which has been taken has been well 
considered. Wedo not look for mere doc- 
trinaire utterances from such a source. 


It was natural that the proposition of a 
Russian autovrat to take steps against mili- 
tarism should be received in many quarters 
with incredulity, and that he should be 
charged with insincerity. This charge, 
however, may surely be set aside. But we 
seem to see in this remarkable action not 
only an overture of peace, but a warning to 
the world if the olive branch which he holds 
out be not accepted. Heseemstosay: I 
for my part desire nothing further which 
may be gained by war. The Russian Em- 
pire is great enough. There are other ways 
in which, if it seems needful, its power 
may be extended. If incorrigible nations 
like Turkey, or incapable and obstructive 
people like the Chinese, must yet be dealt 
with and their permanent status settled, 
let it be by peaceful agreement among the 
nations whose interests are involved, and 
not by the path of war. Above all, let it be 
settled that as between Christian nations 
wars shall cease, and other means be found 
for the settlement of international disputes. 
Butif this summons to peace and right rea- 
son be unheeded or treated with contempt, 
then let the consequences, whatever they 
may be, fall upon those who still prefer to 
try conclusions in the old barbaric way. 
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The responsibility will notlie at the door of 
Russia. With her enormous resources, she 
can have no fear. If war must be,no na- 
tion is better able to sustain its stress and 
storm. 

Something like this would seem to be the 
significance of this remarkable act of one of 
the greatest rulers of the world. Whatever 
may b3 the result, it must be to all follow- 
ers of the Prince of Peace an intense satis- 
faction to remember that this proposal to 
lay aside the sword and seek other means of 
settling the disputes of nations, shoull have 
emanated from the sovereign of a Christian 
State. He addresses himself to those who 
own the same Christian name, to live up to 
their professions, and to employ as between 
nation and nation the same principles which 
they acknowledge as binding between man 
and man. 

BS pees 
Canonical Notes 


E have not thought it necessary to un- 


dertake any systematic discussion of 


the Report of the Joint Commission on the 
Revision of the Canons. Something has been 
said of the Canon on Marriage and Divorce, 
and as that is by far the most important. 
subject upun which legislation is called for, 
it may be necessary to return to it again. 
The report is a lengthy document. It 
embraces a revision of the whole body of 
canons. Amendment insuch a case seldom 
proceeds upon the principle of omission and 
abbreviation. Sometimes enlargement is 
in the interests of simplicity and clearness, 
but there is always a tendency in canonical 
legislasion to multiply enactments and to go- 
into detail of more or less doubtful utility. 
Omissions of things plainly obsolete, orsuch 
as experience has shown to be superfluous, 
are quite sure to be more than balanced by 
amplification elsewhere. It is necessary to 
remember in dealing with the General Can- 
ons, that they ave general. 
ments of matters thought to be applicable 
to the whole Church, from ocean to ocean. 
It is in the interests, therefore, of a healthy 
life and growth, that such enactments should 
be kept within the limits of absolute neces- 
sity and that as large a territory as possible 
should be left to the various dioceses. 


Anyone who has the courage to examine 
the body of canons proposed in this report, 
and to compare them with the present di- 
gest, will find some alterations of considera- 
ble importance, some of questionable neces- 
sity, and a few little short of amusing. 
Among things omitted is the old Canon I., 
which stated that ‘‘In this Church there 
shall always be three orders in the Minis- 
try; namely, bishops, priests, and deacons.” 
Such a statement, which does not, in fact, 
enact anything, but states a fundamental 
fact, has no place in a set of mere by-laws, 
which may be altered or repealed at any 
meeting of the General Convention. It is 
even more objectionable than the proposal 
which the last General Convention so deci- 
sively condemned to place certain notes of 
the Catholic Church in the forefront of the 
Constitution. The Church had its corporate 
existence before this so-called constitution 
and this body of canons were adopted, and 
its existence would not be affected if they 
were all abolished. So long as it possesses 
in doctrine, order, and worship, the essen- 
tial characteristics which have come to it 
by descent from the beginning, the Church 
continues to exist. The Constitution and 
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Canons did not legislate the Church into ex- 
istence. They have, therefore, nothing tu 
do with those essentials, except to conserve 
them, and give them practical efficiency in 
dealing with the problems of this age and 
country. The omission of our old Canon I. 
is more than justifiable. Looking at the 
matter from the most simply practical point 
of view, a canon isa direction or permission 
to somebody to do something. But this 
canon is neither one nor the other. 


Another very proper omission occurs in 
the canon, ‘Of the Use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” It contains at present a par- 
agraph relating to certain ceremonial acts 
in public worship. The constitutionality of 
this canon has been called in question from 
the moment of its enactment, and, so far 
as we know, no attempt. has been made to 
put it in force. On the one hand, it seems 
to be an attempt to direct the mode of con- 
ducting the services of the Church—a field 
of things which can be properly legislated 
upon only by the action of two succes-ive 
conventions, with notice to the dioceses of 
whatis proposed. On the other hand, the 
suggestion that the ceremonies it is sought 
to forbid, symbolize ‘‘erroneous or doubtful 
doctrines,” was and is indignantly denied by 
those chiefly concerned. It is a question 
which could not be settled off-hand by a 
canon, A law originally enacted in the 
heat of party strife, which is of more than 
doubtful validity, and which has been a 
dead letter from the day of its passage, de- 
serves no better fate than excision. It does 
not enhance the general respect for law and 
order to retain upon the statute book a pro- 
vision which cannot be enforced, and which 
there has never been any thought of en- 
forcing. 


Having noticed these commendable omis- 
sions, our attention is arrested by an altera- 
tion which strikes us as very questionable. 
In Article VIL of the present Constitution is a 
formula to be subscribed to by every candi- 
date before ordination. It is a solemn dec- 
laration of belief in the Holy Scriptures as 
the Word of God, and of conformity to the 
doctrines and worship of the Church. We 
have here an important word, namely, 
“doctrines,’’ expressed in the plural num- 
ber. In the latest report on the amendment 
of the Constitution, the plural number is 
preserved. But in the report on the Can- 
ons, where this declaration is three times 
repeated— quite unnecessarily after the suf- 
ficient direction of the Constitution—the 
plural gives place to the singular. It is not 
to be supposed that the commission, as a 
whole, had any particuiar reason for this 
change, and in fact it almost has the look of 
having crept in through.an oversight. <A 
generation ago, perhaps, no one would have 
discerned any distinction between the 
“doctrine” of the Church and the ‘“‘doc- 
trines’ of the Church. But, as it is, sucha 
distinction has been made, and is much in- 
sisted upon in certain quarters. Men have 
said that they were willing to pledge con- 
formity to the doctrine, but not to the doc- 
trines. By this they explain that they 
mean that they adhere to the general teach- 
ing of the Church, but reserve to them- 
selves the right to reject any particular 
part of that teaching, whatever such con- 
formity may be worth. Whether or not 
such a distinction can be maintained on any 
principle of sound morals, it is sufficient to 
know that it has been made. To change 
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the old singular into the plural in the pres- 
ence of such a contention, is to make a seri- 
ous concession to a most dangerous ten- 
dency. If there is a deliberate intention to 
make such a concession, let it be well under- 
stood what it involves. 


Turning the leaves of the report, we light 
upon the amendments proposed to the Can- 
on on Lay-Readers. The canon, as a whole, 
strikes one as unnecessarily minute for a 
general canon, and as containing a number 
of things which might better be left to di- 
ocesan arrangement. We should say that 
a point to be specially guarded against, is 
the placing a lay-reader, especially a young 
student barely out of his teens, in the posi- 
tion of a rector, or quasi-rector. Cases are 
numerous where, notwithstanding the fact 
that he refrains from saying the absolution, 
and does not read the services at the altar, 
the lay-reader is nevertheless left to man- 
age the affairs of the mission, or even the 
parish, to which he has been appointed, 
with a perfectly free hand. He directs 
business affairs, even to the extent of build- 
ing churches, organizes and manages guilds 
and ‘‘improves” the ritual. Among unin- 
formed or half-informed Churchmen, he 
passes for a full-fledged minister, except in 
the matter of the sacraments, and these in 
such a congregation are likely to be 
thought of as a kind of extras with no nec- 
essary place in the ordinary round of public 
worship. Some attempt is made in this 
canon to guard against ministerial assump- 
tions on the part of the lay-reader, but 
they are confined to the conduct of the pub- 
lic services. Limitations are set for him 
here, but his general status in a sphere of 
equal importance does not seem sufficiently 
defined. He is not made to understand 
that the pastoral care does not in any sense 
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to guard against, the attitude of having a 
spiritual charge, which is most injurious, 
both to the man himself and to the people, 
is by no means met by the directions here 
laid down. Some of these directions in 
themselves are judicious and necessary, 
others seem quite veside the mark. It is a 
little surprising to read, for instance, that 
a lay-reader may, by episcopal permission, 
read the first division of the Communion 
Service, down to the end of the Gospel. 
True, itis sought to balance this permission 
by forbidding him to ‘‘serve within the altar 
rails.”” But the question might arise 
whether the word ‘‘serve’’ is here equiva- 
lent to ‘‘officiate,” or is used in its proper 
sense of waiting upon the celebrant during 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It 
seems, however, to be determined in the 
former sense, by the fact that it is applied to 
ministrations in the pulpit as well as at the 
altar. It would be difficult to imagine that 
the commission would take it in hand to 
prohibit a priest from making use of a lay 
server, a custom which has greatly contrib- 
uted to reverence in celebrating the Holy 
Mysteries,and has accordingly become wide- 
spread in a number of our dioceses. 


The present Canon XII forbids the lay 
reader to deliver sermons of his own com- 
position; ‘‘but he may deliver addresses, 
instructions, and exhortations as a cate- 
chist,’? under a special episcopal license. 
This has always seemed to us a remarkable 
statement. It virtually prohibits in one 
clause what it allows in the next, for the 
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distinction between a ‘‘sermon’’ and the 


“compositions designated as ‘‘addresses, in- 


structions, and exhortations,” is not evident 
to the ordinary mind. The only attempt at 
such a distinction we remember to have 
heard consisted in the statement that a ser- 
mon has a text. That does not strike us as 
an adequate definition. Certainly it is not 
a sufficient explanation of the prohibition. 
Anyone capable of delivering an ‘‘instruc- 
tion,” as it is defined in works on sacred 
rhetoric, on either doctrinal or spiritual 
subjects, is capable of preaching a “‘ser- 
mon.’’ We should like tosee this canon 
amended so as to read: ‘‘He shall not de- 
liver sermons, addresses, instructions, or 
exhortations of his own composition, ex- 
cept he be specially licensed thereto by the 
Bishop.” This would do away with a pre- 
carious distinction, and square the canon 
with the actual practice as it is, and will 
probably continue to be, in those dioceses 
where the most aggressive work is going ” 
on. Butthe present canon has worked well 
enough. It has, at least, the merit of de- 
fining the word ‘‘catechist.” Heis a per- 
son licensed to deliver ‘‘addresses, instruc- 
tions, and exhortations.” But the report 
proposes to amend in this place by striking 
out those defining words. I[t reads: ‘‘He 
shall not deliver sermons of his own compo- 
sition; but he may act as a catechist in va- 
cant parishes,” etc, if specially licensed. 
We do not think it an improvement to leave 
the term catechist without explanation. It 
is liable to be very narrowly limited by 
bishops and standing committees of martinet 
proclivities. 


We have ventured to refer to some things 
in this report as ‘‘amusing.”” This seems to 
apply to the last clause of the canon under 
consideration, relating to the dress of the 
lay-reader in conducting the services. ‘‘He 
may wear an academic black gown, but not 
a surplice or cotta, or any dress peculiar to 
a clergyman ministering in the congrega- 
tion.” A reactionary provision, as awk- 
wardly expressed as itis nugatory for the 
purpose it is intended toserve. That pur- 
pose, we take it, is to guard the people 
against imagining the young lay-reader to 
be in some sort a ‘lawful minister.” It is, 
we say, awkwardly expressed: ‘‘Not a sur- 
plice or cotta or any dress peculiar to a 
clergyman.” Surely it ought not to be nec- 
essary to point out at this late day that 
those garments are not peculiar to a clergy- 
man. The provision is nugatory:- In a dio- 
cese where vested choirs abound and lay 
servers are common, no One is in any danger 
of mistaking a person who wears a surplice 
or cotta for a clergyman, least of all those 
who are accustomed every Sunday to see 
their sons, brothers, or cousins clad in these 
vestments. In such a case, the least dis- 
tinctive dress the reader can wear, is one pre- 
cisely like the choristers around him. If he 
wears the ‘“‘academic black gown,” he is at 
once marked out as a special personage, and 
some kind of ministerial character is cer- 
tain to be attributed to him. This will be 
inevitable oo the part of people who have 
lately come to us from those sects among 
whom it is customary for the minister to 
wear this gown. It will be equally so in 
those regions of the country where the cus- 
tom still lingers of using the black gown 
instead of the surplice. It isin the memory 
of many that there were at least one or 
two dioceses in which this dark habiliment 
had so far prevailed that there were many 
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life-long Churchmen who had never seen a 
surplice. The Prayer Book, it will be re- 
membered, gives no directions touching the 
vestments of priest or deacon, beyond or- 
dering that they be ‘‘decently habited.” 
Surely it is no less fitting that the lay-read- 
er should be decently habited also. , 
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Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXII. 

ET us talk a little about your calling. 

The very word implies a caller, and so 
does ‘‘vocation.” It undoubtedly came from 
the feeling once far more prevalent than 
now, that God called a man to his work; 
that in doing it he was obeying a call of 
God. Now, unless a man does feel about 
his work that it is what he is fitted to do, he 
will not enjoy it much, or generally do it 
very well. He must feel that it is his work, 
or else it will be nothing more than a 
treadmill, a ball and chain. Above all is 
this the case in my calling—the priesthood. 
We are asked at our ordination: ‘ Do you 
think in your heart that you are truly 
called according to the will of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and according to the canons 
of this Church, to the order and ministry of 
priesthood?” ‘The reply is, ‘‘I think it,” 
and if the man does not really think it, and 
is becoming a priest because it is respect- 
able, because a lazy man can stumble along 
in it, because it will open the way for him 
to influence and place, what a hypocrite he 
will be, what a masquerade his whole life 
must become. Sometimes men delude 
themselves about this priestly calling —they 
think they ought to be clergymen just be- 
ca ie they are religious and love God. With- 
out brains, without judgment, without 
common-sense, they drag on through life, 
machines for reading the service and giving 
the sacraments, but worse than nobody as 
helpers of men, as teachers of Christ, as 
guides in the way of salvation; they simply 
belittle the priestly calling. 

Besides your particular calling as a clerk, 
a lawyer, a cook, there is your general call- 
ing as a Christian. Probably not more than 
one man in a thovsdnd could be a train dis- 
patcher without losing his head, but every 
one, no matter whether he be a train dis- 
patcher, or a Secretary of State, or a dress- 
maker, or a poet, can become a thorough ex- 
pert in the Christian calling. Christianity 
fits any trade or any profession. Of course, 
I mean any right calling. There is such a 
calling as keeping a gambling-house or run- 
ning a bar. The Christian calling will not 
chime with those. Nor canits mantle hang 
on the shoulders of the man or woman who 
uses the pen, the brush, the voice, or the 
body, to minister to low desires or pander 
to vile tastes. 

Apart from crookedness, there is no way 
of gaining a livelihood that debarsa human 
being from following the Christian calling. 
Ragpickers have sometimes attained 
greater distinction in it than duchesses. 
This Christian calling does not oblige you 
ever to neglect your other calling. It does 
not expect that you will give up your work 
and take to Church going all the time. 
How can a man who must be at his work 
early in the morning and stay at it until 
late at night, give a great deal of time 
every day to direct religious acts? Can he 
pray for hours? Can he give much time 
to meditation or Bible reading? Monks 
and Sisters in convents and people of leisure 
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can do it, but not very busy people. I con- 
sider that honestly supporting a family, 
keeping out of debt, temperate regular 
duty, are tolerably religious acts, and as 
disciplining to the character as prayer. 
Mind, I do not take one iota from the great 
importance of that. While this is true, let 
us not forget that many a servant of God 
has felt called to give up his secular calling 
and devote himself exclusively and contin- 
uously to the cure of souls. The splendid 
record of the lives of such people, often 
high in rank and wealth and fame, is one of 
the most glorious in the history of the 
Church. All honor to them. Many a 
woman who longed for a home of her own 
and children about her knees, has put it all 
on one side because she felt the call of duty 
to devote her life to the care of aged 
parents or orphan children. Many a man 
has sternly renounced his own dreams of do- 
mestic happiness for his mother’s sake. She 
must be supported, and his earnings must 
be given to that. When these hard calls 
come to a soul, how the spirit groans, how 
the heart faints, how fierce the battle be- 
tween inclination and duty: Only at the 
feet of the great Renouncer of Self can be 
found strength to do this, not only thorough- 
ly, but cheerfully. If you have a calling to 
be a doctor, you immediately go where doc- 
toring is taught, and it is the same way 
with this Christian calling—yaqu go imme- 
diately into the great school for teaching it, 
the Church. She has had classes in it from 
the beginning. Indeed, that is the whole 
reason of her being. Go in,sit down in the 
lowest form, listen, study, apply what you 


hear, and if you are faithful and not fault-_ 


finding, if you will put your will under the 
Master’s Will, you will succeed. 


i oe 
Letters to the Editor 


POEM WANTED 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Can any of your readers inform me wherel 
can find a little poem, which appeared, years 
ago, in The Church Journal, only the first verse 
of which clings to my memory. The theme is: 
“Remember the Words of the Lord Jesus,” in 
Acts xx: 85. I can recall only these lines: 

“The Kingly Son gives forth His rays, 
Asks no behests, demands no praise, 
But wraps us in strong arms of life, 
And says, distinct through human strife, 
‘If thou would’st truly, nobly live, 

* Give, ever give’.”’ 

The piece, as a whole, is a gem not unworthy 
of C. F. A., and well worth re-setting among 
the choicest poetical pieces in your columns. Is 
there nobody who can furnish it? 


Jah, Lk 
Pacific Grove. 


‘HOLY CATHOLIC”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

While we are speaking of a proper designa- 
tion of our branch of our Holy Mother, the 
Church, might I mention a name which I think 
would be looked upon with favor by a number 
of our own communicants? Would it not be 
possible for our Church to be known ‘in law,” 
as well as popularly, as ‘‘the Holy Catholic 
Church,” with the possible addition of the 
words, ‘‘in the United States of America’? If 
such were the case, we should be relieved of a 
great embarrassment which some of us now 
feel when we are asked by a person of no great 
ecclesiastical education, to state our religion. 
If we say that we are Catholic, we are very 
often misunderstood, and one should hesitate to 
use a term which he fears will mislead his inter- 
rogator. But if our Book of Common Prayer 
should bear, on its title-page, the words, ‘‘The 
Holy Catholic Church,” in which we all éxpress 


our belief when we recite the Creed, we could 
feel that we had a perfect right to call our be- 
loved Church by that name, even were we 
speaking to the most illiterate person. Thereis 
one religious body in our country which is 
designated by the term Roman Catholic. I feel 
that I am not alone when'I state that I should 
be very happy if, after I had stated that I was 
not a Roman Catholic, I could add that I was.a 
member of the Holy Catholic Church, and feel 
that I had used a term by which our Church is 
known both legally and popularly. = 
WILuIAM FEF. Smita. 
Philadelphia. 1 eae 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 
To the Editor of The Living Church: ; 

I beg leave to differ in toto with Dr. P. G. 
Robert in the first matter discussed in his let- 
ter in a recent issue. Of course it would be 
well for allof us to consider oftener the fact 
(which I once heard Bishop Thompson express 
—very much better, of course, than I can ex- 
press it) that the only God we positively know 


is a God who had ‘‘body, parts, and passions” 


when men saw Him. 

But somehow we all have to attempt, like Dr. 
Robert, some metaphysical speculation as to 
the mode of God’s existence. And when we do, 
it would be well to remember that Anthropo- 
morphism has served as an introductipn to 
about as much error as Pantheism. 

The error of Pantheism is not in teaching the 
immanence of God, but in failing to discover 
any real personality. The error of Anthropo- 
morphism is that in its efforts to put due empha- 
sis on the personality of God it has somehow 
lost His Presence. Every child can testify that 
the inevitable result of the Anthropomorphism 
which passes current for orthodox Christian 
instruction, is that while stressing the presence 
of the child to God, it removes God himself from 
the child and puts Him off somewhere in space, 
out among the fixed stars. And any one who 
has had to deal with college and university 
students to any extent, knows, also, that this 
very conception is responsible for nine tenths of 
the skepticism in our American colleges. 

We pity the child for his manifestly imperfect 
conception; we admire the frank student who 
will not play such tricks with his mind as 
to delude himself into accepting such a God; 
what shall we think of the man who gravely 
teaches it as theology? It occurs to one that 
the distinction between ‘‘God is everywhere’’ 
and ‘‘everywhere is present to God,” is one 
of the most evident logomachies. A plain man 
cannot very readily see how A can be standing 
beside B, and yet B bea thousand miles from 
A. Besides, what specially concerns me is not 
so much that I shall be present to God, as that 
He shall be present to me. 

Is not there a higher truth than either his- 
toric Pantheism or the orthodox Anthropo- 
morphism, which includes the truth of both, 
and by that very-fact avoids the error of either? 

The trouble seems to arise from the fact that 
we are forced to think of our own personality as 
a conscious point, as it were. Will not a little 
correction at this fountain head of the error help 
us? A slight chante in a very few phrases 
might enlarge and correct our conceptions Very 


much. 
Pantheism thinks of God as everywhere; 


Christian Anthropomorphism speaks of Him as 
‘Infinite Consciousness”; would not it be bet- 
ter to think of Him as ‘Conscious Infinity’’? 
Thus guarding against this fatal mistake of 
representing to ourselves God’s consciousness as 
a point, as it were, like our own, we get the 
pantheistic and true conception of His omni- 
presence and the anthropomorphic and true 
conception of His conscious personality, and in 


these two elements the true Christian convep- - 


tion of His presence with us. 


Tnos. E. WINECOFF. 
Episcopal Hall, West Virginia University 


SETTLED FOR LIFE 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: ‘ 
The article entitled “Divorce of Parish and 
Rector,” in your valued paper of Aug. 27th, at- 
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tracted my attention. I was reading it with much 
pleasure, as containing thoughts which ex- 
pressed my own sentiments and expressed them 
well. But my pleasure had to give way to an un- 
pleasant surprise when I read: 


“2, [The relation between parish and rec- 
tor.] Being a contract, it can be terminated 
by either party legally. * * * A parish is 
not a ‘living’ in the English sense, the rector’s 
freehold. A call to a parish is not a life pre- 
sentation’’; and also paragraph 3. 

Now, being a young priest in his first parish, 
I would like to know if this opinion is general 
among the clergy of the Church in this land, 
and I write, hoping to hear the words of some 
able canonist on the subject to tell me whether 
Tam right or wrong. ; 

1. In the first place, as I understand it, no 
contract can be termirated in law. A contract 
is not made to be terminated, but rather to be 
fulfilled, executed. Mutual consent may change 
or cancel the terms of a contract in part or in 
the whole; one party may break a contract and 
thus terminate it illegally. If the courts would 
terminate a contract, they would have to do so 
by putting new terms or conditions into it, and 
that the courts never do. But this is not the 
point I wish to bring forward. 

2. A call is a call for life. The Rev. Mr. 
Gardam admits that this is the law of the Eng- 
lish Church, but denies that it is the law among 
us. Title II, Canon 4, §1, of the Digest, seems 
to be clear on the subject: For dissolution of 
the tie between rector and parish, the consent 
of both parties is required. 

But I would prefer to look to men more learned 
in the law than myself. 

Dr. Hawks, in his ‘Constitutions and Can- 
ons,’’? says (I quote from Mr. H. M. Baum’s 
*‘Rights and Duties of Rectors,’’ etc., p. 48): 
“Institution * * * gives the minister the 
privilege that he shall not be dismissed from 
his charge without the concurrence of the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the diocese. Nor can 
he, without such concurrence, leave his con- 
gregation against their will. On this point 
there is no diversity of opinion.”’ Judge Hoff- 
man tells us, in his ‘'Law of the Church,” about 
p. 328, that ‘‘to the 29th canon of 1808 was add- 
ed a clause peculiarly applicable to the present 
subject. It is understood that the Church de- 
signs not to express an approbation of any laws 
which make the station of a minister dependent 
on anything else than his own soundness in the 
Faith or worthy conduct.” Further, he pro- 
ceeds (p. 333): ‘‘Now by both the canon and 
the common law, it was well settled that an en- 
cumbent once duly instituted, was in for life 
and could not be remoyed by the patron. He 
could only be dismissed by just sentence.’? The 
Rev. E. A. White, in his new book, entitled 
American Church Law, quoting this passage 
from Dr. Hoffman, says (p. 240): ‘‘This is gen- 
eral ecclesiastical law. This is also the law of 
the American Church, and has been so declared 
by the civil courts.’’ In proof of this he refers 
‘to the case, Jennings vs. Scarborough (56 N. J. 
L., 401), in which the court held: “If a minister 
be called to the rectorship of a parish, and the 
call be without limitation as to time, it is ad- 
mitted that under sucha call the tenure is for 
life, unless terminated by mutual consent, or 
the pastoral relation is dissolved as provided 
for in the canons.’’ ‘*This decision,” proceeds 
Mr. White, ‘‘expresses the well settled rule of 
law of the American Church.’’ Also, in Avery 
vs. Tyringham, 3 Mass. Rep., 160, the court says: 
“Tt has been held the uniform opinion of all the 
judges of the higher courts, that when no ten- 
ure was annexed to the office of minister by 
the terms of the settlement, he did not hold his 
office at will, but for life, determinable for some 
good and sufficient cause, or by the consent of 
both parties.” More than this: ‘tA vestry can- 
not indirectly force a dissolution of the pastoral 
relation by a reduction of the rector’s salary.’ 
Bird vs. St. Mark’s church, etc., 62 Iowa Rep., 
567. 

Other cases in point are cited by Mr. White, 
(p. 243), such as Batterson vs. Thompson, 8 
Phila. Rep., 251; Lynd vs. Menzies, 33 N. J. L., 
162. In Young vs. Ransom (31 Barb., 49), the 
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court says: ‘It cannot be denied that the rule 
or regimen of the Episcopal Church. as to the 
tenure of its parish ministers is that when 
they have once been placed in charge of congre- 
gations, they can neither leave nor be dis- 
missed, except by mutual consent, without the 
intervention of the Bishop.”’ 

In Bartlett vs. Hipkins (76 Md., 5), we find 
the one exception to the otherwise universal 
rule; and this, like all exceptions and like the 
“failing case”? in mathematics, goes to uphold 
the rule. The court decided that under the 
vestry act of that State, ‘‘a call to the rector- 
ship of a parish, containing an agreement to pay 
a certain yearly salary, was not a call for life,”’ 
the court explaining that Canon 4, Title II., of 
the Digest was ‘‘not in force in the diocese of 
Maryland, being in conflict with the Act of As- 
sembly of 1798, chapter 24, incorporating ves- 
tries of the Protestant Episcopal Church.”’ 

In my own diocese, Iowa, the term rector is 
specifically defined in the canons (Title 1., Can- 
on 4, §6) to be ‘‘any presbyter duly elected by 
he vestry to the charge of a parish, as distin- 
guished from a minister engaged fora limited 
time.’’ What else could this mean but an un- 
limited call, a call for life? 

From all this, one fails to see how the usual 
call to the rectorship ofa parish is anything but 
a life presentation. 

3. Mr. Gardam may object that the office of 
institution is necessary to constitute the life 
presentation. Tothisone may reply in words of 
Mr. Baum (‘‘Rights and Duties of Rectors,”’ etc., 
pp 64, 65) that in Young vs. Ransom (31 Barb., 
19), it was ‘theld that the rector’s call, accept- 
ance, and entrance upon the discharge of his 
duties were all that was necessary to put him 
in full possession of his cure.’? To this, he 
says, Judge Hoffman agrees (Eccl. Laws, p. 86), 
and proceeds: ‘“‘The office of institution has 
fallen somewbat into disuse in the American 
Church, and many reasons could be given for 
this; among them, that it does not increase the 
legal status of the clergy. This, perhaps, is 
the great reason. It is so natural to neglect 
that which does not bring real and temporal 
benefit.”’ 

It certainly seems, in the language of Mr. 
White (Church Law, p. 244), that “the courts 
are uniform in their decisions that the liveli- 
hood of one who withdraws himsélf from all 
secular pursuit, and devotes his life to the sa- 
cred work of the ministry, needs special protec- 
tion, and ought not to be dependent on the 
whims and prejudices of his congregation.” 

All this I respectfully submit, hoping that if 
Iam wrong I may be enlightened on the sub- 
ject. [ write because it seems no trivial ques- 
tion. A priest catied to the rectorship of a par- 
ish, and entered upon his duties with his letters 
dimissory accepted and recorded, either is or is 
not settled for life, the tie to be severed by mu- 
tualconsent or by ecclesiastical authority, upon 
good and sufficient grounds. Whichever it is 
ought to be clearly understood. 

My quotations and citations are from both 
Mr. Baum’s and Mr. White’s books above 
named. Joun G. Harton. 

East Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. J. Welling Areson entered on his duties 
as rector of St. John’s, Elkhorn, diocese of Milwau- 
kee, on Sept. ist. He will retain charge of St. John’s, 
Springfield, his late mission, ministering therein 
every Sunday afternoon, in addition to his regular 
duties at Elkhorn. 

The Rev. Herbert C. Boissier, of New Richmond, 
Wis., will take charge of Mauston, diocese of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Rev. F. B. Chetwood’s address has been 
changed from The Church Missions’ House to No. 322 
E. Fifteenth st., New York city. 

The address of the Rev. Edward Charles Cree, M.A. 
rector of Christ church, City of Mexico, is Apartado, 
Postel 506. His rooms are at Rinconada de San Die- 
go 13. near the Alameda. 

The Rey. Thomas Christopher Eglin has resigned 
the rectorship of Christ church, Eau Claire, and ac- 
cepted a call to Trinity church, Watertown, S. Dak., 
in the White Field, Eastern, and Black Hills dean- 
eries. 


a, 


The address of the Rev. Wm. A. B. Holmes (dea- 
con), late of Fox Lake, Wis., is 266 Hamilton ave., 
Trenton, N. J. 

— The Rev. C. O. S. Keaton, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Holley, has resigned his charge,to accept the 
position of curate at Trinity church, Glencoe, N. Y. 


- Address 226 Pulteney st., Glencoe, N.Y. 


The Rev. Wharton McMullin has resigned the 
curacy of the memorial church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Philadelphia, and has acceptedithe position of 
priest-in-charge of St. Joseph’s church, Queens, Long 
Island (cathedral mission). 


The Rev. James Arthur Morrow Richey, late curate 
of St. Paul’s, Beloit, has been transferred ‘by the 
Bishop of Milwaukee to the diocese of Iowa, and has 
entered on his duties as rector of St. John’s church, 
Mason City, Iowa. Address 307 4th st., Mason City, 
Iowa. 

The Rey. Christopher Smith Sargent, late dean of 
All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Indiana. Mr. Sargent will 
have charge of the lately form2d St. David's congre- 
gation, Indianapolis, an offshoot from Grace church 
cathedral. 

The Rey. Charles Edgar Taylor, has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Milwaukee fromathe diocese 
of Fond du Lac, ani has been assizned duty as as- 
sistant at the Grammar School, Racine, Wis. 


Official 
ANY ONE having information inregard to the ad- 
dress of the Rev. J.D. Nussbaum will kindly com- 
municate with the Bishop of Fond du Lac. 


Married 
ELDER-TAYLOR —On Monday, Sept. 12, 1898, at St. 
Paul’s pro cathedral, Springfield, Ill., by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Frederick W. Taylor, D.D., Mr. Samuel 
Williams Elder, of Chicago, to Miss Bertha Grace 
Taylor, second daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


No cards. , 
Died 


CoLE.—In Marion, Ind., Sept. 3, 1898, Eugene L., 
eldest son of the Rev. L. F. Cole, aged 28 years. He 
was sergeant-major of the 160th Ind. Vols., and died 
of fever four days after reaching his home on a fur- 
lough. ‘ 

GaAss.—Entered into the higher life,on Friday, Aug. 
26th, 1898, the Rev. John Gass, rector of St. Luke's 
church, Atlanta,Ga., in the 42d year of his earthly 
see Dhis is life eternal that they might know Thee, 
theonly true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent.’ 

KILGoUR.-—Entered into rest, at Lykens, Pa., Sept 
1, 1898, Fannie Claiborne Beaufort, wife of the Rev. 
Chas. I. Kilgour, and daughter of the late Capt. Chas. 
B. Beaufort, of Baltimore, Md. 

PINCKNEY.—Entered into rest, at Flat Rock, N. C., 
on the evening of Aug. 12th, 1898, the Rev. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, D.D., rector of Grace church, 
Charleston, S, C., aged 86 years. 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic Missions in nineteen missionary districts 
and forty-one dioceses. 

Missions among the Colored People. 

Missions among the Indians. 

Foreign Missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, 
and Haiti. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-one bishops and stipends of 
1,478 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

Church and Parish 

THE Woman’s Auxiliary, diocese of Marquette, 
wishes cancelled stamps, postage or revenue, foreign 
or domestic. The domestic stamps should be any de- 
nomination except ones and twos. They can be sorted 
and sold for the benefit of missions to regular collect- 
ors and dealers. Hawaiian, Porto Rico, and Cuban 
stamps especially desired. Address Miss NINA 
STONE, Marquette, Mich. 

APARTMENTS DURING GENERAL CONVENTION may 
be rented in the house where the Church Press head- 
quarters are located, near Epiphany church. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 

AN American widow (without incumbrances) earn 
estly seeks position as useful companion to elderly 
couple, or as assistant in household duties. Is a 
cheerful, obliging person, an economical housekeeper. 
Can give the highest references as to trustworthiness. 
Address Mrs. ABBE, 844 Chapel st., New Haven, Conn. 
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Kalendar, September, 1898 


4 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
11. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 


21. ST. MATTHEW. Rea. 
25. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


That Title Page Name 


AS when tbe building draweth to its close 
The ragged scaffold still its form conceals, 
Only the builder’s ax with smiting blows 
And fina) fall of planks and pole, reveals 
lts hidden pride. So with the Church’s name, 
Whose P. E. scaffolding still unsightly stands, 
A monumental weakness and a shame, 
But waits the righteous ax in loyal hands, 
Which in its fall the evil thing abates, 
And leaves ‘The Church in the United States.’’ 


; HS. J: 
ee 


St. Matthew the Apostle 


HEN he first came in contact with 

Christ, Matthew belonged to the most 
hated and despised class among the Jews of 
that day. Though aJew, he was a publican, 
a collector of taxes for the Roman govern- 
ment. It was not in itself necessarily an 
evil occupation, but it was not a patriotic 
one, and worse yet, as generally conducted, 
it was little less than an organized system 
of extortion and robbery. It wasa business 
in which no respectable Jew would en- 
gage. It does not follow that because he 
was a publican Matthew had been a dishon- 
est or unworthy man, but his business cer- 
tainly classed him with those who gener- 
ally were dishonest and unworthy, and is evi- 
dence that socially, at least, he belonged 
to a disesteemed and disreputable class. 
We do not know but that he had been an 
honest publican, but ifso he had certainly 
been honest under difficulties, under great 
opportunities and temptations to be dishon- 
est. Indeed, we can hardly see how an hon- 
est man could have got on in such a busi- 
ness. Nor is any intimation given that 
Matthew had been batter than other ‘‘pub- 
licans and sinners.” Still, he may have 
been. We know that he belonged to a class 
that particularly appealed to the Saviour’s 
pitiful consideration; so much so, indeed, 
that he was called “‘the friend of publicans 
and sinners.” Nor did He disclaim the fact, 
but justified His course therein. He said: 
‘‘The Son of Man is come to seek and to 
save the lost.’ The Evangelist himself tells 
the story of his call: ‘tAs Jesus passed forth 
from thence He saw a man, named Matthew, 
sitting at the receipt of custom; and He 
saith unto him, follow Me, and he arose and 
followed Him.’’ Then he adds modestly: 
‘‘And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat 
in the house, behold many publicans and 
sinners came and sat down with Him and 
His disciples. And when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said unto His disciples, Why 
eateth your Master with publicans and 
sinners? But when Jesus heard that, He 
said unto them, They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. ” 
St. Luke, with greater particularity, says: 
‘Levi made Him a great feast in his own 
house, and there was a great company of 
publicans, and of others, that sat down with 
them.” 

In obeying Christ’s call, not only did Mat- 
thew promptly give up a lucrative business, 
but in taking leave of his former manner of 
life he did what he could to bring his for- 
mer associates to Christ, that thus they 
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might hear from His own lips those words 
of life that had had such power to move 
him to leave all in order to follow Him who 
“had not where to lay His head.” 
Little further is known of St. Matthew, 
save thatfrom the time of his call and prompt 
obedience, he was Christ’s faithful follower, 
and became one of the most honored of ‘‘the 
glorious company of the Apostles.”’ It was 
his special privilege and honor to have 
written the first Gospel, and in this he has 
indeed ‘‘made a great feast,” a spiritual en- 
tertainment to which he invites all men, 
and in this Gospel Jesus Himself sits at 
meat, promising to the weary and heavy- 
laden rest for their souls, and perpetual re- 
freshment in His Presence and in His Peace. 
“Pra‘se, Lord, for him whose Gospel Thy human life 
declared, 

Who, worldly gains forsaking, Thy path of suffering 
shared. 

From all unrighteous mammon, oh, give us hearts set 
free, 

That we, whate’er our calling, may rise and follow 
Thee.” 

Ss. 


 — 


COUNTERPART of the Jukes family, 
* famous in annals of American crimi- 
nology, seems to have been found by the of- 
ticials of Bonn, Switzerland, who have been 
investigating the family record of a notori- 
ous drunkard, vagabond,and thief, whose 
name, singularly enough, was Ada Jurke. 
This woman was born in 1740, and died at 
an early age. Her descendants number 834, 
of whom 709 have been accounted for. The 
result of the inquiry is thus shown: One 
hundred and six illegitimate, 141 beggars, 
64 inmates of poor houses, 181 of the demi 
monde, and 76 criminals, among whom were 
seven murderers. The family has cost the 
State in the past seventy-five years, in vari- 
ous ways, no Jess than 5,000,000 marks, or 
nearly $1,250,000.—Christian Work. 
a he 
RURAL vicar, by birth an Irishman, in 
giving out notices one Sunday in Lent, 
rather startled his hearers by saying he 
hoped they would all do up their own graves 
before Easter. It was the same priest who 
one day exhibiting a Communion service 
for private Celebrations, said it had been 
given him by an old friend whose husband 
was a confirmed old bachelor. 


as 2 
Roosevelt to His Men 


“Before we part I trust to have another 
chance to talk to you, so we'll just call this a 
preliminary farewell. It is hard to say even 
that much to you after what we’ve been through 
together. Weare knit closer together than any 
body of men I know, and only death can sever 
the ties that were bound tight when we faced 
death together. Some people are inclined to 
pity us for hardships we have undergone. We 
don’t want anybody’s pity. Since Guasimas we 
are willing to take anything that comes our way 
without complaint. You remember, boys, the 
regulars wanted to relieve us there in the 
trenches, but we said: ‘No, we’re here, and 
we're going to stay here.’ I’d honestly rather 
have my position as colonel of this regiment 
than any other position on earth. (Cheers). 

“There were some people in my tent to day, 
and one of them said: ‘You must have been aw- 
fully bold to go right up that hill in front of 
your regiment.’ I said: ‘That wasn’t it exact- 
ly.’ Now, I beg the chaplain’s pardon (Chap- 
lain Brown nodded), for I said: ‘I had to run 
like hell (Chaplain Brown looked startled) to 
stay in front and keep from being run over.’ 
(Chaplain Brown grinned appreciatively, and 
the congregation yelled). 

“There’s no harm in that, I hope, and we all 
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know our chaplain, and there isn’t a braver man 
in the regiment. He was right there on the 
fighting line tending to the wounded, and when 
we went up that hill I caught him with a car- 
bine in his hand. (Cheers). We can count him 
in our permanent organization, for we’re going 
to have a permanent organization to hand down 
to our children and children’s children. The 
men who stayei at Tampa will: be in it too. 
They deserve just as much credit as the rest of 


us. 
‘Now, here’s a thing I want to warn you 


against: Don’t. get gay and pose as heroes, 
Don’t go back and lie on your laurels; they’ll 
wither. The world will be kind to you for 
about ten days, and then it will say: ‘He’s 
spoiled by the fame of the regiment in Cuba.’ 
Don’t think you’ve got to have the best of every- 
thing, and don’t consider yourselves as martyrs 
in the past tense. A martyr came to see me to- 
day. He hadn’t had any milk for a whole day. 
I said to him, ‘Oh, you poor thing,’ and he went 
away. lLlhope he felt better. What I want of 
all of you is to get right out and fight your bat- 
tles in the world as bravely as you fought the 
nation’s battles in Cuba.” 


Book Reviews and Notices 
Two Hundred Years: The History of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1693-1898. By 

W. O. B. Allen, M.A., and Edmund McClure, M.A., 

Secretaries of the Society. New York: E. & J. B. 

Young & Co. Price, $4.50. 

A year or two ago the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel published a dizest of its his- 
tory, a work which is well supplemented by the 
present account of the companion society. The 
S. P. C. K. was in some sort the mother of the 
S. P. G. Founded in 1698, with a very liberal 
scope, it provided for a time for the support of 
missionaries, as well as for the promotion of 
Christian education and the dissemination of 
religious literature. But after the foundation 
of the S. P. G., in 1701, the earlier society left. 
the direct work of missions to the organization. 
which was constituted for that purpose, and de- 
voted itself to the educational side of Christian 
work. The first chapter of this book contains 
a very good summary of the religious condition of 
England io the 17th century and the foundation 
of the ‘religious societies’’ at the close of the 
period. These societies date from 1678, and 
there were soon no less than forty-two in 
London and Westminster alone. They were 
zealously attached to the Church of England, 
and greatly promoted the establishment of 
weekly celebrations of the Holy Eucharist in 
various London churches. The way was paved 
by these societies and by the kindred associa- 
tions for the reformation of manners, for such an 
organization as the S.P.C. K. Wecan do no 
more than refer our readers-to the book itself 
for an account of the great educational work 
and influence of this admirable society during 
the two centuries of its existence-—a work which 
still continues with unabated vigor and a con- 
stant extension of itsscope. Doubtless there is 
an impression abroad that it is merely a publi- 
cation society. The perusal of this volume will 
dispel any such idea and confirm the eulogistic 
declaration of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that the society has undertaken to do the 
largest work ever conceived by any voluntary 
association. This history is well calculated to. 
correct false ideas of the relation of the Church 
to the education of the people. It shows that 
prison reform, the elevation of the poorer 
classes, methods of meeting the needs of various: 
sections of society, were subjects which occupied 
the earnest attention of the noblest and most 
faithful Churchmen, long before such questions. 
came into the arenaof politics or were taken 
up by special reform associations. The older en- 
deavors, made against great odds, were the pre- 
cursors of the modern movements. Tne earlier 
portion of the work before us contains a num- 
ber of letters and other documents, hither.o un- 
published, throwing an interestiag light upon 
moral and religious conditions in New England 
in the earlier part of the 18th century. It is 
certain that the history of the Church of Eng- 
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jand cannot be properly estimated without a 
knowledge of the work of this excellent society. 


The Student Missionary Appeal. Addresses at 
the Third International Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 

Our readers are more or less familiar with 
the Student Volunteer Movement, which be- 
gan in 1886 and was fully organized in 1888. 
Its promoters and members are drawn from 
what are called the ‘‘Evangelical’? denomi- 
nations, and we are told that it has affected 
eight hundred and thirty-nine institutions. 
This gives a truly imposing roll of membership. 
It is said that under the influence of this 
movement one thousand one hundred and sey- 
enty-three volunteers have gone into the 
mission field under the auspices of forty-six 
missionary societies. From one point of view 
it is no doubt an inspiring thought that so many 
differing sects have been able to lay aside their 
ancient enmities so far as to unite in sucha 
movement, but in the actual work this union 
appears to give place to the old sect divisions. 
Here there is no concert of action, except so far 
as arrangements are occasionally entered into 
for a division of territory. Whatever the en- 
thusiasm with which the work is commenced, 
one cannot but view with misgiving tbe final 
results upon the heathen mind of a Christianity 
presented under so many differing, and often 
inconsistent and even contradictory, aspects. 
But in any case, it is a solid fact that it is 
Christianity, if only in some general sense, 
which will be preached, Christian morality 
which will be inculeated. And for so much 
we may be thankful. The volume before us 
contains an all but endless collection of papers, 
addresses, and ‘‘talks.’? For the purposes of a 
convention they were no doubt very telling, un- 
less the unfortunate hearer became swamped 
under such a deluge of talk. Printed in a book, 
they are, with some exceptions, rather thin in 
substance. It is, in fact, usually a mistake 
to attempt to give permanent form to utter- 
ances which depend largely for their ef- 
fect upon the circumstances of the moment. 
But as a souvenir of a memorable gathering, 
the book will have its value to the members of 
the Volunteer Movement. We observe that 
Christian countries come under the head of 
‘‘Moreign Missions.’? Not only Roman Catho- 
lics who are, of course, fair game, but Oriental 
Christians of every description, are regarded as 
pagans. There are, however, some involuntary 
tributes to the power of the liturgy, as on page 
393. It is admitted that it has kept the Greeks 
to a “form of Christianity.’’ One is inclined 
to wonder whether any kind of Protestantism, 
under the same circumstances of isolation and 
oppression, would have succeeded in perpetuat- 
ing a ‘‘form of Christianity”? through so long a 
period. It is ungenerous in the extreme to stig- 
matize the Greek Church as not ‘‘a missionary 
Church.’? Wesuppose this means that it does 
not attempt to convert the Turks. In that 
sense tae Protestant teachers are also lacking 
in missionary spirit. Their representative 
freely admits that they have definitely agreed 
not to undertake that kind of missionary work. 
We are not blaming them, but neither ought 
they to blame the poor Greeks. No one at all 
familiar with the Oriental Church as it exists 
in Russia can allege that it is incapable of mis- 
sionary enterprise. We can sympathize with 
every effort to improve the intellectual condi- 
tion of the Greeks, but we cannot for a moment 
condone the enormity of the endeavor to tear 
down and disintegrate that ancient Church 
which, amid every circumstance of degradation, 
with the means of education and mental train- 
ing forcibly withheld, has maintained itself 
through centuries and perpetuated the ancient 
Faith. We miss, among these addresses, any 
allusion to the Sandwich Islands, which seems 
the more remarkable in view of the events of re- 
cent years. The work there used to be the 
banner mission of the American Board. Has it 
been given up? Have the islanders all become 
Christians? or can it be that by reason of the 
closer relations which we now have with 
the Hawaiians, the old romance has died away 
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and with it the interest which used to be felt 
in their spiritual welfare? 


Sacred Books of the East. Vol. II. The Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas. Translated by Georg Buhler. 
Vol. III. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James 
Darmesteter. New York: The Christian Litera- 
ture Company. 

In volume II. we have a collection of some of 
the most famous works which stand as authori- 
ties on the sacred law of the Aryan Hindus. 
Those here given are traceable to four distinct 
authors, and represent several schools. They 
form part of an enormous body of aphorisms 
derived from the Vedas and the ancient Rishis. 
The teaching of those primary authorities is 
thus digested in the form of law books. The 
chief thought which arises in the mind upon the 
examination of these collections, is that the 
‘theavy burdens and grievous to be borne” which 
the Jewish rabbins were accustomed to ‘“‘bind 
upon men’s shoulders’’ were the merest child’s 
play, compared to the minute directions of the 
Indian sages. The several works included in 
this volume are each prefaced by an ample in- 
troduction, chiefly of a critical character. If 
any one has been under the delusion, favored by 
the title,‘‘Sacred Books, that these productions 
are of a kindred nature with the Christian 
Scriptures, or capable of being compared with 
them, a brief examination will suffice to dispel 
any such impressions. Even the Levitical Law 
is brief, clear, and ‘‘modern,”’ contrasted with 
these endless strings of directions. The publi- 
cation of the relics of the past in a form in 
which any intelligent person can see for himself 
precisely what they are, will serve a valuable 
purpose if it helps to disabuse people’s minds of 
the notions which have been fostered as to the 
profound and valuable character of this ancient 
literature. It has avalue of its own, no doubt, 
but it is of a different nature from that which 
some charlatans would have us believe. None 
of the religious works embraced in this series is 
of greater renown than the Zend-Avesta, the 
repository of the teaching of Zoroaster and the 
Parsees, commonly known as the fire-worship- 
ers. This is the subject of Volume III. The 
translator was the lamented Professor James 
Darmesteter who, as a prefatory note informs 
us, suddenly passed away while engaged upon a 
revision of this second edition. The work has 
been completed by Mr. E. W. West who had al- 
ready been a co-worker with the deceased schol- 
ar. The method pursued in this work is very 
satisfactory. The student who is still at the 
threshold of such studies, and even the more 
general reader, will find that the way has been so 
cleared by the luminous expositions of Professor 
Darmesteter that he is not made to feel that 
some clue is lacking which he must seek else- 
where. An introduction covering 90 pages car- 
ries us through the literary history of the Aves- 
ta from the date of its discovery in 1764; its in- 
terpretation, its formation,the various elements 
of kinship t> other religions, its age and 
growth, etc. Besides this, each division of the 
translation is prefaced by a short resume of its 
contents. Nothing, therefore, is wanting to 
assist the reader unacquainted with the origin- 
al language, in obtaining a just and accurate 
knowledge of one of the most famous of reli- 
gious systems. 


Trinity Church Bi-Centennial. Narrative of 
Events Connected with the Bi-Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Trinity Church, New York, in May, 1897. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 1898. 

In this handsomely printed and portly pam- 
phlet we have a full narrative of the events 
connected with the great bi centennial celebra- 
tion of the greatest parish in the American 
Church, an occasion which made the year 1897 
memorable in our ecclesiastical history. It con- 
tains pp. i-iii, 1-253, and is embellished with 
thirteen full-page illustrations, being portraits 
of the rector, vicars, and curates of the parish, 
two views of the interior of old Trinity as it ap- 
peared when decorated for the festival services, 
and a most interesting colored plan of the dec- 
orations designed by Frederick Wilson. This 
plan will repay careful study, for it is replete 
with historic and ecclesiastical symbolism, and 
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preaches even more sermons to the eye than 
were addressed to the ear during the festival. 
The papers here printed include a sketch of 
Trinity parish,its history,and present activities ; 
an explanation and notation of the decorations; 
an account of the services held during the oc- 
tave; the rector’s address and pastoral letter, 
and, either as a whole or in part, all the ser- 
mons and addresses that were delivered on the 
occasion. The order of music at the mother 
church and the various chapels is also given. 
Altogether, it is one of the most complete and 
best edited memorials of a unique historical 
event thu’ we have ever had the pleasure of see- 
ing and readisg, and is worthy of the beneficent 
corporation which it represents. Trinity parish 
itself preaches one grand and necessary sermon 
to American Churchmen, a sermon which they 
have hitherto been slow to hear and to heed, 
upon the great value to the Church of parochial 
endowments safely invested and judiciously ad- 
ministered in an unselfish spirit and in the fear 
and love of God. 


The State, Its Origin, Nature, and Functions. 
By L. T. Chamberlain. New York: Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. Price, 50c. 

We have no more useful citizen in this 
country than the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain. His 
“Citizen’s Manual” is widely and favorably 
known. This ‘brochure’ is an address before 
the Patria -Club, and it points morals well 
worth the consideration of every voter. We 
do not often read nobler words than the follow- 
ing: ‘‘'The State is from God, through and for 
the people. It is from God, for He has made 
man a political being and has thereby given the 
State its primal sanction. It is through the 
people, for it is constituted in human relation- 
ships, is attested by the people’s approval, and 
takes its form. in harmony with the people’s 
will. It is for the people, since its object is the 
people’s welfare, As was declared of old, ‘The 
object of the State is not merely that men may 
live, but that they may live nobly.’ ”’ 


The Hundred and Other Stories, By Gertrude 
Hall. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 


Price, $1.25. 

A volume of short stories, and very delightful 
stories theyare. Someof them have appeared 
pefore in magazines. We enjoyed them then, 
and we enjoy them now. The first one, about 
the hundred dolls and the surreptitious visit 
the little girl makes them, is the best, and the 
next best and the most pathetic, is ‘‘Pavla in 
Italy.” The clean, pure tone of these stories is 
much to be commended in these days when we 
have so much about the Seventh Commandment 
forced down our throats. 


Periodicals 


Tur September Atlantic contains a clear and 
concise editorial review of the international sit- 
uation and the new duties ana responsibilities 
devolving upon the United States in conse- 
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quence of therestoration of peace. The first in- 
stallment is given of ‘‘Unpublished Letters of 
Carlyle,” also the first chapter of the ‘“‘Autobi- 
ography of a Revolutionist,’’ by P. Kroptokin, 
and a sketch of the Prince whose recent visit to 
this country has attracted attention. tis an 
interesting study. 


Books Received 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Labor Co-partnership. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
$1. 


The Moral Imbeciles. 
$1.25. 

The Paternal State in France and Germany. 
Henry Gaullieur. $1.25. 

Sketch Books. By W. M. Thackeray. $1.75. 

Early Letters of George William Curtis to John S. 
Dwight. Edited by George Willis Cook. $1.50. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY 


By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 


By 


The Art of Extempore Speaking. By Harold Ford, 


M.A., LLB. 75 cts. 
‘whe King’s Message. By the Author of ‘Our Family 
Ways.” 50 cts. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Praying in the Holy Ghost. By the Rev. G. H.C. 
Macgregor, M.A. 50 cts. 


TheDream of Youth. By Hugh Black, M.A. 30 cts. 


God's Methods With Man. By the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. $1 


JAS. PoTT & Co. 


The Faith of Centuries. $2. 


American Church Law. By the Rev, E. A. White, 
M. A. $2.50. 


D APPLETON & Co. 
The Story of the M. d. By Jas. Mark Baldwin. 
IRv1 G P. Fox, Boston 


The Tragedy of a Widow's Third. By Anna Christy 
Fall, LL. B. 75 cts. 


A. C. MCCLuRG & Co. 
New York Nocturnes. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
A. LOVELL & Co. 


Punctuation Practically Illustrated. By Kate O'Neill. 
50 cts. 


$1. 


HENRY FROWDE, M. A. 


The Parallel Psalter. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D, 
Litt D. $1.50. 


CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Organic Evolution Considered. By Alfred Fairhurst, 
A.M. $1.50. 


Pamphlets Received 


«Adam's Answer. By L. W. Keplinger. 
Adam Answered. ByC. C. Dail. 


Address to the Oregon Convention. 
ris. 


Convention Address. 
ton. 


Church Printing. By Robert H. Gardiner. 
Catalogue of Racine Grammar School. 
Catalogue of Ward Seminary, Nashville, Tenn. 
Catalogue of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


Catalogue of West Texas Military Academy, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Catalogue of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Catalogue of St. Agatha’s, New York city. 
Catalogue of Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tenn. 


By Bishop Mor- 


By the Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunting- 


Opinions of the Press 


Commercial Advertiser 


FRENCH DipLomacy.—It is amusing to see M. 
Hanotaux try to disentangle himself from the 
difficulties in which a too aggressive diplomacy 
has involved him. He was the arch conspirator 
in the European plan for compelling this coun- 
try to treat the Cuban question as the conti- 
nental chancelleries had treated the Cretan 
question. He failed to do so because Great 
Britain would have none of his carefully pre- 
pared plot. Now, he says he has always been 
a friend to this country, and that the French 
government has preserved a strict neutrality 
since the beginning of the war. It isa belated 
and dishonest explanation. Hebegan his mach- 
inations before war was declared, and cannot 
reinstate himself now by a paltry statement 
which affects only the time when he began to 
show hostility toward this country. 

The Independent 


PATIENT FOR THE VERDICT.—The American 
people are convinced by evidence that is horri- 


bly cumulative that our soldiers, during our 
war with Spain, have been the victims of mur- 
derous incompetency on the part of the War 
Department. A general cry is, therefore, 
raised throughout the country that a thorough 
and searching investigation be made that shall 
bring to light the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and that no official. high 
or low, be in any way improperly shielded from 
receiving any punishment he may be proved to 
deserve. That cry is worthy of the American 
people, and it should be heeded at once. But at 
the same time our people should stop at once 
prejudging the case, and fixing the responsibil- 
ity on any individual, be that individual Secre- 
tary Alger or any other official. One of the 
grandest principles of our Anglo-Saxon race is 
that no man shall be deemed guilty until he is 
proved so to be. 


The Press (New York) 

An EpocuaL DocumEnt.—The millennium of 
European disarmament is brought within the 
range of profitable discussion, if not of practi- 
cable policies, by the Czar’s note to the represent- 
atives of foreign powers at his capital. It will 
produce, and is doubtless intended to produce, 
no immediate effect, but it will give the univer- 
sal peace and arbitration parties of the world a 
standing in the forum of international public 
opinion which they have never before enjoyed. 
This, although it contemplates a return only to 
the comparatively modern establishments of 
the pre-Bismarckian era. The origin of the 
proposal is a matter of surprise only on first 
thought. In making it, Russia merely con- 
tinues to assert the primacy which she has 
claimed more and more openly of late years. It 
is, perhaps, the boldest of her recent assump- 
tions, this, that no one could mistake her mo- 
tives, ascribing them either to timidity or im- 
poverishment. Even asa State paper the docu- 
ment is epochal, and however far it may go 
toward the prevention of the general war which 
most European observers have regarded as the 
necessary preface to disarmament, it is a 
notable official check to the spread of the spirit 
of militarism. 

Lhe Congregationalist 

THE Czar’s APPEAL.—For us, who are about 
entering upon a national -policy which seems to 
demand imperatively an increase of our army 
and navy, the wail of overburdened Europe and 
her cry for relief should have a warning, de- 
terrent effect, leading us to depart as little from 
our past policy as is consistent with wisdom, 
and to avoid ever confounding means with the 
end and exalting war for war’s sake and sol- 
diering for soldiering’s. A certain amount of 
police duty in guarding frontiers and holding in 
restraint inferior and dependent races will 
ever be inevitable. But the days of “war 
lords’? like Napoleon and Bismarck are over. 


<A token of 
rc finement 


P.O. Box 247 
New York City 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


Modern commerce and modern science join with 
time-honored Christian faith in demanding that 
nations, as well as individuals, resort to judi- 
cial tribunals for the settlement of disputes. 
That the twentieth century will see such a 
tribunal established and given fixity of tenure 
and permanence of life, we confidently believe. 
When that day comes, the historian looking back 
and tracing the genesis of the movement, must 
reckon duly with the imperial order of Nicholas 
II., czar of Russia, bearing date Aug. 24, 1898. 
In a year full of epoch-marking events it has no 
peer. 
The Church Times 


A LarGER OvuTLOOK.—M. Cambon’s signing of 
the proctocol on behalf of Spain, and the im- 
mediate suspension of hostilities which followea, 
put an end to the war between Spain and the 
United States. The double effect of the Span- 
ish defeat and the American victory is curious 
and interesting. For Spain, the idea of colonial 
expansion is rendered futile, and, if she is wise, 
she will turn her thoughts in upon herself, and 
consider how, by internal development, she may 
again become a great and prosperous nation. 
For America, an entirely new order of things is 
introduced. It is no longer possible for her to 
remain apart from the rest of the world in 
splendid isolation. Perforce she will be hence- 
forth numbered with the powers of the Old 
World. The larger outlook which is now possi- 
ble for the citizen of the United States should 
correspondingly affect his character. In place 
of the worn-out and discredited watchwords of 
American politics, he can in future interest 
himself in this more ennobling endeavor to ex- 
tend justice and enlightened government 
throughout the world. In this work the in- 
stincts of race and the community of language 
and commercial interests should more closely 
associate him with the citizen of the Old Coun- 
try. If one result of the late war should be to 
draw more closely the ties which unite Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, it would seem to be in 
accordance with that natural feeling of kinship 
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which, two years ago, prevented a misunder- 
standing from drifting into active hostilities. 
Christian Work 

Ovr New Prosiems.—An indication of one of 
the religious problems now coming before the 
Washington authorities for solution is exhibited 
by the existing status at Santiago de Cuba. 
There an American, Mr. Donaldson, is receiving 
the duties, the disbursements for sanitation, 
etc., to be expended under direction of the mili- 
tary authorities. Itseems that the bills are all 
sent to Collector Donaldson who submits them 
to the military authorities for payment. Now 


we are told the entire clergy, from Archbishop 


in to Collector Donaldson the regular monthly 
requisition for the payment of salaries The 
archbishop’s salary originally was $18,000, but 
had been reduced to $12,000, owing, as stated in 
the requisition, to the bad condition of the 
treasury. To Mr. Donaldson were also pre- 
sented claims from the professors of the in- 
stitute schools, police, and other bodies, all of 
whom were paid under the Spanish regime by 
the head of the customs department. The 
claims have been tabulated and submitted to 
General Shafter who has asked for instructions 
from Washington. It goes without saying that 
the government will not pay archbishops’ or 


prohibited from doing by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The Roman Curia will have to provide 
for the payment of its servants; and to this 
work it cannot address itself an hour too soon. 
There will undoubtedly be serious inconven- 
ience if not distress until this is done. But for 
this we are not responsible. The war was pre- 
cipitated by Spain’s willful abuse of power, and 
now that it has ended disastrously for her, the 
responsibility for the consequences rests with 
her. We shall assuredly never assent to the 
creation of any State Church by the Federal 
authorities, nor shall we use public moneys for 
the payment of a sectarian clergy or for the 


any other sectarian salaries. This, Congress is | promotion of sectarian instruction. 


Crespo down to the newest acolyte, have sent 


Wace We will mail Tue Lapiss’ Home Journat, begin- 
ning with the October number, to January 1, 1899, 
also Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post, every week, 
from the time subscription is received to January 1, 


1899, on receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. 
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urna] Some Special Features of 
In The Ladies’ Home Journal rene er URDAY EVENING POST 


Besides the General Departments—Serials, 
Short Stories and Sketches— 


Men and Women of the Hour 


Brief biographic sketches and characteristic 
stories of people prominently before the 
public, with portrait illustrations. 


The Post’s Series of 
Practical Sermons 


Each week is given a strong sermon, simple, 
direct and unsectarian, on vital topics, by one 
of the best religious thinkers of the world. 


The Best Poems of the World 


Beautifully illustrated by the best American 
artists, are accompanied by a portrait of the 
poet, a biographic sketch and the interesting 
story of how each poem was written. 


Mrs. Rorer, who writes exclusively 
for Tue Lapies’ Home: Journat, — 
will continue her cooking and do- 
mestic lessons. In the October num- 
ber she tells what should, and what 
should not, be eaten by men follow- 
ing certain occupations. Twenty- 
five desserts are given for all sorts 
of stomachs. 


Some Specrat Ferarures include 
churches decorated for Christmas, 
Eas*er, Fairs and Weddings, photo- 
graphed and described. 


Interiors of tasteful and inexpen- 
sive homes pictured and described, 
showing pretty corners, tables set for 
dinners, luncheons and teas, etc. 
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Tonic T . 
The Voice of Nature 
BY CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE 
Hum of bees, 
And song of birds, 
Waving trees— 
Are full of words. 
Rolling spheres 
Sweet music make 
Each star hears 
The call to wake. 
Flowers gay, 
And waters blue, 
What they say, 
I'll tell to you. 
Hark! they sing 
A song of praise; 
To their King 
Their voice they raise. 
Each in turn 
Thanksgivings bring; 
So we learn 
To praise the King. 
Nantucket, Mass. 


A Wretched Life at Home 
Chicago Daily News 

ER big, brown, sorrowful eyes bashfully 

averted, her tiny thin lips twitching 
nervously, little Mary Walters sat by the 
side of her two younger brothers in the de- 
tention hospital,and rehearsed stories of her 
father’s drunkenness and inhumanity. 

A few days ago James Walters, of Austin, 
the father of the three tots, was arrested at 
the instigation of a neighbor. The Humane 
Society interested itself in the case, and 


yesterday Walters was fined $150 for abuse 
and neglect of his four children. Yester- 
day the eldest boy, Joe, was taken to the 
Working-boys’ Home, while the three 
younger children went to the Detention 
Hospital. 

The Detention Hospital, a lonely looking 
building with smoky, weather-worn walls 
and iron-grated windows, 3tands at Wood 
and Polk streets. Its uncarpeted floors are 
not homelike, but the iron gratings do not 
keep out the light, and the whitewashed 
walls and cleanliness of the rooms are cheer- 
ful and inviting. In a room on the top floor 
of this building, on a gaily painted bench 
close to a window overlooking Wood street, 
Mary and her little brothers were trying to 
play casino with a pack of mutilated cards. 
When a visitor came, Mary dropped her 
cards and soon was shyly telling her story, 
in jerky childish sentences. Sometimes the 
little mite in the blue pinafore and shabby 
shoes was pathetically old-fashioned in her 
talk, 

‘‘T was keeping house for father for three 
months before we went to live with Mrs. 
Benedict,” she said, with an air of a matron 
of forty, and then bashfully admitted she 
would not be thirteen until next October. 
“T used to cook all the meals ’cept when 
there wasn’t nuthin in the house tocook. I[ 
can cook bread, too. I did that every 
Thursday, when we had flour. Mondays I 
did the washin’ and then ’course Tuesday 
was ironin’ day. Joe never done nuthin’ 
but play outdoors, but Georgie and Louis 
used to wash the dishes and sweep out the 
kitchen for me.” 


At the mention of their names, Georgie 
and Louis hung their heads and stared 
bashfully at the floor. Georgie is blue-eyed, 
freckle-faced, sandy-haired, and eight years 
old, with a boy-like dread of strangers, 
Lois, two years his junior, in a brown cotton 
shirt waist, leaned over his brother’s shoul- 
der and gazed admiringly at his sister when 
she said he could wash dishes just as fast as 
Georgie could. 

‘‘We'd got along all right if father’d only 
got us stuff to eat and ’a’ kept sober, but 
every time he got a nickel he had to run 
straight to thedrink-shop. Then he’d come 
home and get us out of bed and keep us up 
all night ‘chewin’ the rag’ at us ’bout not 
mindin’ him—I guess nobody would ’a’ 
minded him. We’d all starved to death if 
Mrs. Benedict hadn’t took us into her place 
and give us something to eat when there 
wasn’t nothin’ in the house.” 

According to Mary, Mrs. Benedict was 
the best woman in the world, and Mrs. Ben- 
edict was going to take her and Louis to 
live with her, at which prospect the little 
girl was greatly elated. ‘‘ Cause,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘I like Mrs. Benedict lots better 
than auntie.” 

Mary said she was glad her father was 
locked up, but didn’t care whether or not he 
was punished so long as he was kept away 
from her. 


‘‘He was awful mean. He used to pound 
the boys with a strap, and one time he 
chased them with a stick as big as that ta- 
ble leg,” and the little girl pointed to a 
table with legs as big as a baseball bat, and 
each of the lads solemnly nodded their as- 
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is being formed largely x 
by what he reads. His oh! 


favorite story paper is Fu 
an index to his character 
and an indication of his 
future. YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY is the enemy of the 
trashy, sensational reading 
that undermines so many young 
characters. 
WEEKLY is read—225,000 copies a 
week-—because young folks cannot 
resist its attractions. 
love of fiction, their admiration for what 
is manly and womanly, their thirst for in- 
formation, their taste for good pictures. 
{Every line in YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is 
Ub written and edited with the three-fold purpose of 
interesting, educating and elevating its readers. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is now prepared to issue 225,000 more copies a week. The paper is enlarged, improved, illustrated by 
frequent colored plates, and by photographic views reproduced by the half-tone process. 
best work of skillful writers of fiction, articles of current interest, departments of Christian Endeavor, 
Y.M.C.A., Epworth League, King’s Daughters, Baptist Young People’s Union, &c. 

In order to make new friends—to double the army of young readers who support it so heartily— 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY will be sent to any address for four months for only 10 cents, if your 
The regular subscription price is only 60 cents a year; 
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sent. ‘‘'The boys had to climb out o’ the 
windows and run down the street, and he 
chased them nearly a block. Lots o’ times 
he said he’d break us children’s backs, and 
sometimes he’d come at us with a big knife. 
Mrs. Benedict—she lived right near us, and 
we rented our house from her—used to take 
us in her place and hide us when father’d 
get to acting that way. 

“T ’member one time he was awful mad. 
Mrs. Benedict hid us,and then she went out 
of the house, and he sneaked in when she 
wasn’t lookin’. We was hid in the bedroom 
and the door was locked. He came along 
swearin’ and broke in the door. It dind’t 
do him any good, though. We crawled 
under the bed and didn’t make any noise 
and he didn’t find us,” and the little girl’s 
eyes twinkled and the boys smothered a 
giggle. 

Then Mary became absorbed in sorting 
over her cards. Suddenly her nervous little 
voice broke out impulsively: ‘‘He wasn’t 
so bad before mother died. She died ’bout 
ayear ago. He used to get drunk once in 
awhile, but he didn’t carry on so.” Speak- 
ing of her mother brought tears to the little 
waif's eyes, and she fumbled with the cards 
again. In another minute she was looking 
up, all smiles. 

“But it’s lots of fun here. We don’t have 
nuthin’ to do but play, and she’s good to us.” 

“She” was Miss Stone, the young woman 
who has charge of the children in the hos- 
pital. Miss Stone said that the case of the 
little ones would be heard Thursday, and 
unless some respectable person wanted to 
make a home for them, they would be sent 
to seme Catholic charitable institution, as 
their mother had been a Catholic. 


Puerto Rico 


“As a delightful winter resort, a valuable 
tropical garden,and an important strategic point, 
Puerto Rico is a valuable acquisition to the peo- 
ple and government of the United States.”’ 

This is the view expressed by the Chief of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics who has just re- 
turned from a brief visit to the island. | 

“Tt must not be expected,’’ said Mr. Austin, 
‘‘that so small an island can become a large fac- 
tor in supplying the $250,000,000 worth of tropi- 
cal productions which the people of the United 
States annually consume, or that it can absorb 
a very large percentage of the $1,200,000,000 
worth of our annual productions. Smaller in 
area than the State of Connecticut, and with a 
population less than that of the city of Brook- 
lyn, it may not be able to meet the somewhat 
extravagant expectations which enthusiastic 
people have formed with reference to it. Set- 
tled by Spain more than a century earlier than 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, 
its population is now more dense than that of 
Massachusetts, and the prospect of materially 
increasing its productiveness is not flattering. 
Mountainous from centre to circumference, the 
1,000,000 people who occupy its 3,760 square 
miles of territory, have put under cultivation 
most of the available soil, and while their 
methods of culture and transportation are in 
many cases very primitive, it cannot be expected 
that the productions of this densely populated 
and closely cultivated area can be largely in- 
creased, or its consumption greatly multiplied. 
The valleys and coast lands are now well occu- 
pied with sugar estates, the area adjoining 
these is devoted to tobacco, and the mountain 


FOR SICK HEADACHE 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. H. J. Wetts, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘It 
acts like a charm in all cases of sick headache 
and nervous debility. 


sides to the very peaks, are occupied by large 
coffee plantations, with patches of cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas, plantains, bread-fruit, oranges, and other 
tropical fruits scattered among them. While 
the 200,000 of its population who live in cities 
and villages enjoy some of the conveniences to 
which our people are accustomed, the large pro 
portion of the rural population is of extremely 
simple habits in the matter of food, clothing, 
and habitation, and with small earning capacity 
anda small percapitaof a depreciated currency, 
cannot be expected soon to become large consum- 
ers of our products. <A little rice, a very Jistle 
flour, a few beans, and plenty of bananas, plant 
ains, bread-fruit, and vegetables satisfy their 
physical necessities; a few yards of cotton cloth 
for the adults, and nothing for the children, meet 
their principal requirements for clothing, while 
a few rough boards and a plentiful supply of 
plantain and palm leaves supply the material for 
the humble dwellings throughout the interior 
and in many of the villages. With but about 
one-fifth of its population able to read and 
write, the knowledge of the outside world is 
extremely limited, and with only 150 miles of 
railroad, and less than 250 miles of good wagon 
road on the island, the means of inter-communi- 
cation are not such as to enable a prompt stimu- 
lation of its production or consumption. Most 
of the good roads, and some of them are very 
fine, run from town to town along the coast, 
though there is one exception in the military 
road connecting Ponce, on the south shore, with 
San Juan, on the north shore. Most of the in- 
terior, however, is only reached by bridle paths, 
over which transportation is effected by packs 
carried on small ponies. In thecitiesand towns 
most of the transportation is by bullocks yoked 
in primitive fashion to two-wheeled carts and 
urged to their work by a sharp-pointed pole in 
the hands of a native driver who walks in front 
of his team, turning to give them a vigorous 
punch when they do not follow with sufficient 
speed. The cattle of the island are of a superior 
class, similar in appearance to the Jersey cattle, 
but with broad horns, the cows being driven 
from door to door in the towns and milked into 
bottles in the presence of the customer, while 
the calves stand patiently upon the sidewalk 
awaiting the removal of the peripatetic dairy 
to the residence of the next customer. 


‘‘Hiducation on the island is not of a high or- 
der. A sort of public school system prevails in 
some of the towns and cities, but in the inte- 
rior, reading and writing, except among the 
plantation ownersand managers,are rare. Span- 
ish is the popular tongue, though the natives of 
France, of whom there are quite a number, re- 
tain their language, and there are in the towns 
some English-speaking negroes from St. Thomas 
and other near-by English colonies who prove 
useful as interpreters to the Americans already 
on the island. One of the two daily newspa- 
pers published in Ponce prints one page in Eng- 
lish, out of compliment to the new conditions, 
most of the matter so published being extracts 
from the Constitution of the United States, and 
sketches of the lives of our distinguished men. 
There are Catholic churches in all the cities 
and large towns, some of them dating back over 
a century, handsomely finished within, and rep- 
resenting a large expenditure of money. There 
is one Protestant church at Ponce, said to have 
been the only one in the Spanish West Indies, 


but it is at present unoccupied. There are thea- |! 


tres in the principle cities, and several of the 


leading towns have telephones, aw@ are con- |: 


nected by telegraph lines aggregating about 400 

miles in length, while cable communication is 

had with the United States at $1.17 per OES: 
(To be continued.) 
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Heritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zxvalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


Wy and 1 lb. tins. 


At druggists’ tn 2-02.,%, % 
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THE EIGHTIETH THOUSAND 


OF THE 


TRINITY CHURCH CATECHISM 


Of the chief things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his Soul’s Health. With an intro- 
ductory note by the Rev. MORGAN DIx, D.D. Pa- 
per covers, 10 cents, nec. 

Cooper Union 


E & J. B. Young & Co., 4thAve. NY | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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COX SONS & VINING, ¢ 
7o Fifth Avenue, New York. ¢ 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, $ 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. $ 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
WINDOWS, 


Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 
ee MFG CO. =:- Eau Claire,Wis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Fons agrSend for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL Hilishoro, Oo 


MENEELY BELLE Co., 


‘CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bel's. 
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) Beare 


TABLETS AND 


MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited, 


J. & R. LAMB. 


Send for Photographs of New Designs, 
59 Carmine Street, New York 


$50 
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Children’s hour 


Playing With Mother 
BY MARY E. IRELAND 
A jolly little boy was James, 
His parents’ only son; 

He called his doting father, ‘‘Fav,”’ 
His mother, he called, ‘‘Mun.”’ 
His roguish eyes peeped in the door 

On many a summer day, 

And rosy, dewy lips would plead, 
“Oh, Mun, come out and play.”’ 
The tender mother-heart could not 

Resist her darling’s plea; 
She left her sewing, left ber pén, 
To join, in seeming glee, 


In ‘“‘Antony-over,”’ ‘‘Prisoner’s Base,”’ 
And “Two Knights out of Spain.” 

Then to steal rest, would help spin tops, 
Or run a railway train. 


That James, a gray-haired man has grown, 
Yet says the happiest day 
Of all his prosperous life, was when 
His ‘‘Mun” came out to play. 
Washington, D. C. 


What They Bought With Their 
Lambs’ Wool 


BY MARGARET E. HOUSTON 


RANDFATHER had given each of the 
children a lamb, and they were dancing 
for joy. 

“‘What will you do with your lambs?” 
asked grandma. 

“Keep them till they grow to be horses, 
and run them in the buggy,” answered the 
children whose theories of evolution were 
rather startling. 

Grandma murmured something about 
‘Tittle Darwins,” but they thought she said 
‘little darlings,” because she was pleased 
with their foresight. 

The boy John said he would put their 
names on the lambs so they would not get 
lost. 

The children were twins and had good 
Christian names, but as they could not say 
Charles and Dorothy, they called each 
other Chap and Dodo. Chap was a manly 
little fellow, always willing to carry the 
basket—if he was asked politely, but Dodo 
was a nimble-footed girl, and always went 
first. 

When John brought out the chrome pot 
and painted on one lamb ‘“‘Dodo,” and on 
the other, ‘‘Chap,” in big yellow letters, the 
children who had lately been at a show, 
cried: ‘‘O what lovely tigers they make.” 

All summer the twins and the lambs 
played together in the pasture field, but 
when winter came the lambs were sent 
with the rest of the flock to be fed and kept 
in the barn. 

The next spring, though the lambs had 
not grown to be horses, they were very re- 
spectable sheep, each with a good fleece of 
wool on its back. 

Chap and Dodo went to the sheep-wash- 
ing, and watched the men take the sheep 
into the river, one by one, and dip them up 
and down in the water, squeezing the wool 
to make it clean. 

After a few days in the sunshine, the 
sheep were dry enough for shearing. This 


SHADE ROLLERS) 


are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the man- 
ufacture. Get the improved, No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions,notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


was an exciting time. John who meant to be 
kind, liked to tease the little folks, and he 
had hinted that the lambs’ wool might be 
stolen, so the little owners stood by watch- 
ing every ‘‘snip-snip” of the shears, as the 
soft, white fleece came off, and when it was 
rolled into a big ball they seized it between 
them and ran, as thouch it was that precious 
golden fleece which Jason brought from 
Colchis. 

“Now, what are you going to do with 
your wool?” inquired grandma. 

‘T’m going to buy a baby with mine,” 
said Chap. 

‘*Buy a baby!”’ echoed grandma. 

‘“‘Yes, Mr. Smith said he would trade his 
baby for my lamb’s wool, and Robbie Win- 
ter says I may get milk from his goat to feed 
it with.” 

A baby was better than sheep or horses, 
and the twins had long been on the lookout 
for one. Mamma was surprised one morn- 
ing to see them tugging the family cradle 
across lots from the neighbor who had bor- 
rowed it, but she had not the heart to pun- 
ish them when they explained piteously 
that, ‘‘if a baby should come to our house it 
wouldn’t stay if there was no cradle.” 

It was a cruel blow to the boy who be- 
lieved in mankind with the innocent trust 
of a young robin, when he found he was not 
to get the Smith baby. That a good man 


would ‘‘take up his word,” as Chap ex- 
pressed it, would break his promise to a 
boy, and lauch at itasa joke, was a shock 
that stirred the foundations of his faith. 

A few weeks after this, mamma called 
the children in from play one day and told 
them that dear Aunt Nellie had gone to 
heaven and left a little baby without any 
mamma, and that she and papa were going 
to bring it home and keep it. Then the 
children danced again, and began to plan 
what they would do for the baby. 

Grandfather owned a mill where they 
made yarn and cloth and blankets, and he 
told the twins if they would bring their 
lambs’ wool to him he would have it made 
into a cloak like little Red Ridinghood’s, 
for the baby. So they wove a piece of cloth 
at the mill, and mamma made it into a 
cloak. When they dressed the baby in her 
pink cloak and took her to ride in her car- 
riage, everybody said: ‘‘What a sweet baby, 
she looks like a rose in that pink cloak,” so 
they named her Rose, 

Every spring after that, when the sheep 
were shorn, two fleeces went to the mill to 
be made into clothes for the baby, and 
though Rose is five years old now, you will 
alwavs find her dressed in lamb’s wool. 


Gail 
Borden 


Condensed Milk 
‘HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 
“INFANT HEALTH’ SENT 


FREE 3 on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn CONDENSED MILK Co.N~ 


Scrofula 


Taints the blood of millions, and sooner or later 
may break out in hip disease, running sores, or 
some more complicated form. To cure scrofula 
or prevent it, thoroughly purify your blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has a continually 
growing record of wonderful cures, 


Hood °S Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Be sure to get Hood's. 
Hood’s Pills 


are the best afier-dinner pills, 
aid digestion. 25c. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERTENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy: A 


ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 
You ~ 


Get SEVEN Cait 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mort- 
gages on choice wheat- growing farming lands in the 
Red River Valley, where crop failures are unknown, 
and interest and principal are promptly paid. We 
have made loans in this locality for 15 years. and have 
never lost one dollar to our clients, References. 


E. J. LANDER & CO.. Grand Forks, N.D. 


Established 1858. 
$14.75 CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY AND 
RETURN 


Every Tuesday and Friday, via Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. City office, 101 Adams st., ‘Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 


have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 


2 dong Beloved Poet of Child- 
Handsomely Mlus- fe 


trated by thirty- 
two of the World's 
Greatest Artists. 


Address 
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180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE past week has developed no phase in 

any way prejudicial to the great revival 
in business. Movements in the Old World 
all contribute to the stream of prosperity 
flowing in the direction of the United 
States. Nothing seems to stand in the way 
of extensions of trade in the Far East, while 
Cuba and Puerto Rico will afford fruitful 
commercial fields. Growing strength is 
manifested in the iron and steel markets. 
Prices of staples have reached the highest 
level of the past five years; railway earn- 
ings are in most cases showing gains, ex- 
port trade is gcod, and failures are at a 
minimum. 

Engagements of specie for American ac- 
count were announced in London Saturday 
to the amount of $1,000,000. Itis believed 
a heavy movement of gold will shortly be- 
gin in this direction. London was a heavy 
purchaser of our stocks last week, some of 
the buying being speculative, although 
there was a considerable amount of invest- 
ment stocks taken. 

Bank clearances at eighty-nine cities for 
the week ending September 8, were $1,106,- 
874,363. The gold reserve in the United 
States Treasury is unprecedented. The 
government has anvounced that the United 
States 6 per cent. bond:, amounting to $14,- 
004,560, issued under the acts of July 1, 1862, 
and July 2, 1864, in aid of certain Pacitic 
railroads, will be redeemed at any time this 
month, with interest to and including De- 
cember 31, less a rebate of one-half of one 
per cent. on the face value of the bond. It 
is reported, too, that the Secretary will ex- 
ercise the government’s option on tbe $25,- 
364,500 of 2 per cent. bonds, which are the 
remnant of the 44 per cent. bonds issued 
September 1, 1891, aud refunded at the 
lower rate. Another report is that the gov- 
ernment will make large deposits with the 
national banks. 

The annual report of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange sets the cotton crop of 
1897-98 at 11,199,994 bales, which is 2,242,- 
030 bales over the total of the preceding 
year. .The average commercial value of 
this crop is estimated at $28.62 per bale, 


against $36.76 the year before. The im- 
mense yield is looked upon as a misfortune 
rather than a blessing, and the expectation 
of a yield of perhaps equal magnitude the 
current crop year is the main influence in 
keeping the commodity down to a basis of 


_5% cents for middling uplands in New York. 


The report of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway for the year ending June 
30, 1898, shows earnings applicable to divi- 
dends on the common stock equal to 8 per 
cent. on the amount of that class of shares 
outstanding. This is after providing for 
the preferred dividend, and after making 
unusually heavy charges to operating ex- 
penses on account of renewals. Besides the 
ordinary charges for repairs and renewals, 
$1,225,000, or $170,000 more than the total 
estimated cost of track elevation in Chicago 
was charged against operating expenses 
and credited to renewal account. Gross 
earnings were, of course, the largest in the 
history of the road. Freight earnings in- 
creased 15.20 per cent., while the number of 
tons of freight moved increased 23.17 per 


cent. 
A newspaper correspondent gives, in the 
September Scribnei’s, his version of the 
famous saying of Colonel Wood: ‘‘Don’t 
swear, fight.” Wood overheard a man 
swear, and called out sternly: ‘‘Stop that 
swearing. I don’t want to hear any curs- 
ing to-day.” ‘‘I heard the men pass the or- 
der down the line which stretched along 
the lane behind us,” says Mr. Chamberlin. 
“*T don’t know whether the incredible hap- 
pened and the men actually did not swear 
after that, or whether it was wholly chance, 
but I am perfectly certain that I heard not 
another oath during that part of the fight 
which I witnessed.” 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F. G. Fast eases 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bottds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
| Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grait- 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Bicnembenen prit. ‘*The Brown 
1ot clog or creep, needs little trim 
Send your name for a free sample 
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is wick perfection; insuring a steady brilliant flame. 
Used by the leading lamp, stove and heater manufac- 
turers, and made for every kind of burner known. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


ming or Care, 


The Standard of Excellence. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free: to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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For the General Convention ‘Take the 
Pennsylvania Lines 


The General Convention will meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C , Oct. 5th, and for this occasion the 
Pennsylvania Lines will sell tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. The beautiful scenery of this 
route, together with the elegance of trains, 
make it the most desirable for travelers. Infor- 
mation may be obtained of H. R. Demrine, 
A.G.P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
At Baltimore, Md., Sept. 28th to Oct. 2nd. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at reduced rates for this occasion, oh 
Sept. 24th to Sept. 30th, inclusive. Tickets good 
returning until Oct. 5th. See nearest B. & O.' 
ticket agent for full particulars, or address B. : 
N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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A Very Serious Question 

Rolls, muffins, biscuits, cake, etc., made by 
the aid of baking powder, enter so largely into 
our daily food that their debasement by the in 
troduction of injurious substances is a matter of 
serious concern. What baking powder shall we 
use to protect ourselves against the danger 
from alum, and to insure pure, sweet, whole- 
some, and nutritious food, is a question of vital 
importance for consideration in every house- 
hold. 

It is a fact that a large percentage of the 
baking powder sold from many grocery stores 
is made from poisonous burut alum. Except in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, the labels upon alum 
powders have no mark to designate them, so 
that both grocer and purchaser are left in igno- 
rance of their dangerous character. 

Many have suffered from digestive disorders 
arising from food made with alum baking pow- 
ders. Quite recently a whol> family was 
poisoned by their use near Logansport, Ind. It 
is now held by physicians that to the absorption 
of alum into the blood are due many of those ob- 
scure nervous diseases and diseases of the heart 
from which people suffer. 

The best safeguard against alum and kindred 
injurious adulterants is undoubtedly in the use 
of Royal Baking Powder. This powder is 
recommended by physicians and health officers 
for its healthful qualities. The chemical tests 
show that it will retain its full leavening 


strength until used, so that its biscuit, cake, 


and bread are always light, sweet, and fresh. 
It would be well to look in the storeroom and 
make sure that the Royal is used in your food. 


NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The American volunteer, shipped to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, almost half way round the world 
from our national capital, and seven or eight 
thousand miles from San Francisco, finds him- 
self in a country where. climate, vegetation, 
houses, and people are entirely different from 
anything he eversaw. The cattle are only as 
large as goats, and the horse is almost a curios- 
ity. 

“The population comprises about 200,000 creoles 
and Spanish half-breeds, with a few Europeans 
and Americans. The four million natives. di- 
vided into many tribes, each speaking a differ- 
ent language, are, in character and _ disposition, 
very, Jike the Southern negro. -They are a 
peaceful, indolent people,working as field hands 
or day laborers when not occupied with cock- 
fighting. Women in the Philippine Islands are 
quite independent, retaining their maiden 
name, with the addition of ‘‘ae’”’ before the hus- 
band’s name. A widow buries her husband’s 
name with him, and immediately is known 
again by her girlhood name. 

On another } page is pictured a grown man and 
woman, natives of the islands, each operating a 
Singer hand machine. The original photograph 
was taken on the island of Luzon by an agent of 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., whose offices have 
been established in this far-away country for 
several years. 
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BOOKS. OVER 212,000 SOLD. 


in His Steps—**What Would Jesus Do?”’ 
The Crucifiction of Philip Strong. 
(Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 

His Brother’s Keeper. 


PRICE: 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PA POr causal at ayierl cars ts 25 Cents Each 
CHOC ieee ace cneapisaicie ces 75 Cents Each 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 
West and Northwest. 


On Sept. 6th and 20th and Oct. 4th and 18th, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
will sell excursion tickets to many points in the 
West and Northwest, at about one-half of usual 
rates. Tickets good for return for three weeks. 
For further particulars, call on or address C. N. 
SournerR, Ticket Agent,95 Adams st., Chicago. 
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How Worry Wears the Brain 


Ir is very easy to say: ‘‘Don‘t worry,’’ but 
these words are easier to say than to bear. In 
Science Siftings we find a carefully drawn 
theory which resolves itself into a solemn fact 
at once as to what worry does to mankind: 
“Worry will kill! Modern science has brought to 
light nothing more interesting and useful than 
this fact; and, more remarkable still, it has de- 
termined and can give in full detail (because of 
recent discoveries) just how worry does destroy 
the nervous system. It is believed by those 
who have followed most carefully the growth 
of the science of brain disease, that scores of 
the deaths of each year—deaths ignorantly set 
down to other causes—are due to worry,and that 
alone. The theory is a simple one. It is so 
simple that any one can easily sift and perfect- 
ly understand it. Briefly put, it amounts to 
this: That worry injures beyond repair certain 
of the cells of the brain; that the brain, being 
the commanding centre of the body, the other 
organs become gradually injured; some diseases 
of these organs, or a combination of them, aris- 
ing, death finally ensues. Thus, then, does 
worry kill. Insidiously it creeps in upon the 


brain in the form of a single, constant, never- 
lost, most depressingly objectionable idea, and 
as the dropping of water over a period of years 
will wear a zroove in a stone, so does worry 
gradually, imperceptibly, but no less surely, de. 
stroy the brain cells that control and enervate 
and keep in health every other organ in the 
body. Worry, to make theory still plainer, acts 
like an irritant at certain points, and, if long 
continued, produces serious results, but works 
little harm if it comes only at intervals or occa- 
sionally. Occasional worrying of the system 
the brain itself can cope with easily. But the 
iteration and the re iteration of oneidea of a dis- 
quieting sort, the cells of the brain cannot long 
endure. It is almost as if the brain was struck 
lightly with a hammer every few seconds, with 
mechanical precision, for days and weeks, with 
never a sign of the failure of a stroke. Sucha 
succession of blows from a hammer would, of 
course, injure the brain irretrievably almost 
immediately, but it helps to illustrate our idea 
and make it more vivid. For just in this way 
does the annoying idea, the maddening thought 
that will not be done away with, strike or fall 
upon certain nerve cells, never ceasing, and 
week by week diminishing the vigor of these 
aalieate: organisms that are so minute that they 
can only be seen under the microscope.”’ 
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Take the 

Pennsylvania 

Lines For 

Washington, 
D. C. 


FIVE 
DAILY 
TRAINS 
FROM 
CHICAGO 


EDUCED RATES have been of 
fered via these lines for the 
General Convention and the annual 
meeting of the Woman's Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, to be held 
at Washington, D,C,, October 5-28, 
1898, 


For full information, address 


H, R, DERING, A,G.P, A, 248 Clark St., Chicago, IIL 
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The soap commonly used in the kitchen is 
made of materials that you would not want to 
come in contact with your dishes and cooking 
utensils. 

If you are particular in this respect you will 
find comfort in the use of Ivory Soap. It is 
made of sweet, clean vegetable oils. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be‘‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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The Living 
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HIS will cover the General 
Convention reports and in- 
clude Holiday Numbers, This 
offer is made with the object of in- 
troducing The Living Church 
into homes where it may find a 
permanent place, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St, Chicago 
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St. Alban’s 
Academy 
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; HOME school boys 
OG BOBS of all ages, Finely 
Pesaos COG H equipped, Classical, 


Scientific, English, and Busi- 
ness Courses, A separate 
“home for younger boys Re- 
opened Sept, 15.1898, For 
Catalogue and Information, 
address 


A. tb. Wovyes, 


Superintendent 


Knoxville, 
Illinois. 
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Founded in 1890 by Dr. C. W. Leffingwell. 
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‘Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


ISPATCHES from correspondents with the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces in Soudan confirm 
reports of the occupation of Fashoda, on the 
White Nile south of Khartum, by the French 
expedition under Major Marchand, assisted by 
10,000 Abyssinians. under Ras Makonnen, the 
principal general of Emperor Menelek. As 
France will not court an armed conflict with 
Great Britain, there is little likelihood of an 
engagement in the African interior, but the 
settlement will be left to diplomats of London 
and Paris. General Kitchener, wishing to be 
unhampered by influences which could have an 
effect on public sentiment at home, ordered all 
correspondents witb the expedition to return to 
Cairo, and will take matters into his own 
hands. This is in line with the method of pro- 
cedure adopted by Admiral Dewey who, on his 
arrival off Manila, destroyed cable communica- 
tion, then settled the preliminaries of the Phil- 
ippine question to the entire satisfaction of his 
country and himself. An expedition dispatched 
from Omdurman to Fiashoda is expected to 
achieve important results. 
aS ees 
HE extension of British influence to the 
Soudan is a great step in the advance of 
‘African civilization, and one which will be far- 
reaching in its effects. A comparison of former 
and present conditions of the colonies of Eng- 
land bear out this assumption. In Egypt the 
beneficent influence of England is apparent. 
Since the introduction of reforms, there has 
been a decided change in social and economical 
conditions. The affairs of the country are ef- 
ficiently administered, courts have been estab- 
lished, and taxes greatly reduced. From a 
country of insignificant commercial importance, 
it has grown with astonishing rapidity. The 
opening of the Soudan will give a great impetus 
to trade, which, to a certain extent, will be 
sought after by the United States. Theimports 
of Ezypt have reached the sum of $50,000,000, of 
which less than one-half of one per cent. is 
from the United States. England gets 35 per 
cent. of Egypt’s exports; while the United 
States takes nothing from Egypt but cotton, 
the value in 1896 hiving amounted to $4,632,000. 
Ten years ago Egyptian cotton was first intro- 
duced to the United States, and the trade is 
growing rapidly. Our exports to Egypt have 
been confined to agricultural implements, iron, 
steel, machinery, woods, oil, and distilled spir- 
its. The trade in iron, steel, tin, and similar 
merchandise, is in the hands of Syrians and 
Arabs who bring their stock from Belgium and 
England. Almost all the cotton piece goods 
trade is monopolized by German and French 
firms. at 
eae 
AVANA does not take kindly to Spain’s 
surrender. While the authorities are not 
openly placing obstacles in the path of the 
United States commission, much is being done 
to cause great embarrassment to the final settle- 
ment of affairs. There is likely to bea dispute 
over the ownership and disposition of crown 
property, which includes a good part of the 
most valuable water front, as well as public 
buildings, also the forts and splendid mod- 
ern military equipment. Since the fall of San- 
tiago, there has been’a great depreciation in 
the extent of these holdings. It is authentically 
reported that numerous fraudulent transfers 
and mortgages have been placed on record, and 
it will be difficult for the commission to de- 
mand the surrender of such property and avoid 
injustice. Added to the difficulty of the situa- 
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tion, is a prevalent belief that Spain’s surrender 
was unnecessary, which Jeads Havana officials 
to pose as unconquered. Sickness is genersl 
among the Spanish troops. It is estimated that 
fully 27,000 are incapacitated for duty, while 
there are 70,000 regulars and volunteers availa- 
ble for defense of the city. Some officials pro- 
fess to believe the negotiations at Paris will 
fall through, in which event active hostilities 
would be resumed. Cuban insurgents are still 
under the ban of police surveillance. No meet- 
ings are permitted, and any demonstrations are 
promptly checked. The Red Cross society has 
not been permitted to relieve suffering. 


a ee 

N arranging final terms of peace, the com- 
missioners appointed by this government 
have to deal with a number of perplexing ques- 
tions. The Spanish Cortes has granted the 
government the right to cede territory, thus 
conferring power on the commission which 
Spain will appoint to accede to whatever de- 
mands the United States may formulate. The 
Sagasta government has kept the reins well in 
hand, proroguing the Cortes when debate and 
agitation assumed a threatening juncture. Itis 
believed that the danger point has been passed, 
and that Sagasta will successfully cope with 
whatever crisis may arise. Opinion is varied 
as to the disposition of the Philippines. Ow- 
ing to conflicting attitudes assumed by the 
islanders, whatever stand is taken by the com- 
mission is likely to be followed by some trouble. 
The United Sta’es representatives will largely 
decide the matter, taking into consideration the 
benefits to be derived by permanent possession 
of Manila, Luzon, or the entire group. Colonel 
Charles Denby. for thirteen years minister to 
China, and well versed in the situation, be- 
lieves the entire group should be retained, thus 
affording the United States an opportunity to 
take a leading part in the commercial develop- 
ment ofthe Orient. This would, however, ne- 
cessitate military occupation, to which con- 
servatives areopposed. A delegation of native 
Philippinos will be allowed voice when the 

question is reached by the joint commission. 
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HINA seems to be awakening to the advan- 

tages of a new order of civilization. One 
by one the bars of exclusiveness are being 
taken down, and the closed door is being openea 
to innovations. Whether or not the awaken- 
ing has taken place soon enough to preserve 
the integrity of the empire is a question. 
Both the Emperor and Empress dowager 
have embraced liberal views, and where they 
lead, there 700,000,000 subjects will, in time, 
follow. It is related that not long since the Em- 
peror sent to a Peking book store for samples 
of all the books in stock. As he did not fancy 
the smell of them, he ordered copyists to re- 
produce them for his perusal. He has lately 
offered encouragement to newspapers, relaxed 
the censorship, and is issuing proclamations, 
and inaugurating measures to bring about a 
newera. In order tospread the advantages of 
education, branches of the university of Peking 
have been established in several provinces. 
Naturally, there is considerable opposition to 
the adoption of Western ideas, but as commerce 
extends its influence, progress will naturally 
follow. Achievements in the Philippines have 
greatly increased respect for American insti- 
tutions. A recent concession to the Peking 
Syndicate, of London, cedes it the sole right to 
open and work the coal and iron deposits of 
central and southern Shansi, and the petroleum 
deposits of the entire province; also the right 
to construct and operate all necessary railways 


to main trunk lines and navigable waters for 
exporting the mining products. Thefagreement 
was signed by orders issued in an imperial 
edict, stamped with the seal of the tsung-li-ya- 
men as a visible sign of imperial sanction gand 
authority, and the whole proceedings were veri- 
fied and ratified by the British and Italian min- 
isters to China. The signing of this contract 
marks the most important epoch in the indus- 
trial policy of China. The precedent has been 
established of allowing foreigners, for commer- 
cial purposes, to own real estate in the interior 
of China, open and operate mines, and con- 
struct and maintain railways. 
—a 
UR late minister to Turkey, Mr. Angell, has 
returned to this country, and in an inter- 
view clearly depicts Cretan conditions. He 
says: 

When I left Constantinople it was clear that the 
situation in Crete was becoming desperate. Its de- 
velopment and the recent slaughter prove how seri- 
ous the position is. It requires special and extreme 
remedies. Itis not easy to discern the wisest course 
to take to restore permanent order, but the action of 
the Powers must be vigorous. It is certain Turkey 
cannot easily be induced to withdraw. The present 
lawlessness is deplorable, but Turkey doesn’t care. 
The sacrifice of life is not much to the Turks. Every 
action of the Sultan who is an absolute monarch, in 
defying the Powers and refusing to pay recent claims, 
has met with the approval of the people. He is in- 
censed at the refusal of the admirals to allow him to 
increase the Turkish garrison in Crete. The settle- 
ment of the question now becomes absolutely neces- 
sary from every standpoint, but Turkey will offer re— 
sistance through the Sultan who has gained great. 
prestige with the people since the Greek war, which 
strengthened his hand. The whole question is full of 
anxiety. It may lead to serious complications. Amer- 
ica has no interest in Crete save humanity. 

oe 

OW to effectually suppress anarchy is one of 
the most difficult of European questions. 
Within the past few weeks abortive attempts 
to assassinate Queen Wilhelmina and the Czar 
have been made, and the Empress of Austria, a 
friend of the people, has fallen victim to a 
stiletto. The latter crime was committed by 
Luigini, an Italian, at Geneva, Switzerland,who 
admits he is a member of a society having as its 
avowed object the assassination of royalty. 
This event has caused a thrill of horror, de- 
plored the more because of the love and esteem 
in which the Empress was held throughout 
Austro-Hungary. It is announced that all prepa- 
rations for observing the jubilee of Emperor 
Francis Joseph have been discontinued. The 
terrible occurrence has excited proposals of 
concertive action against this hideous form of 
righting imaginary wrongs,which it is sincerely 
to be hoped will result in effectual suppression. 
Bowed by his weight of sorrow, Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph has gone into retirement, and ru- 
mors are rife that he will shortly abdicate the 
throne. Should this action be taken, fears are 
entertained that complications would follow, as 
none in the line of succession seems fitted to 
hold peaceful sway over the turbulent forces of 
the provinces which compose the dual mon- 


archy. x 


ESPONDING to an appeal from the Friends’ 

Union for Philanthropic Labor, presented by 
a delegation of representative members of the 
Society of Friends, President McKinley freely 
stated his views on current matters. The ap- 
peal urged general disarmament, arbitration, 
and suppression of the military spirit. As to 
general disarmament, the President responded 
that if territory in the Philippines be retained, 
a large standing army would be required. Fully 
50,000 men would be needed in Cuba and from 
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12,000 to 15,000 in Porto Rico. As to the Czar’s 
proposition, he has already officially communi- 
cated his intention of having the United States 
represented at the international peace confer- 
ence. He expressed his sympathy with the 
Society of Friends in the belief that peace is 
the proper condition of nations. 


Church News 


The United Offering of 1901 


At the monthly conference of general and di- 
ocesan officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, held 
at the Church Missions House, on Sept. 15th, a 
letter was read from Mrs. Tuttle, president of 
the Missouri branch, in which she referred as 
follows to the object of the United Offering of 
1901: 

May I also suggest to the conference that many of 
us feel that it would be wise to have the suggested 
objects for the next United Offering made known in 
the Ckurch papers, with statements pro and con, so 
that they may be discussed and advi-ed about with 
those whose words will be wise and helpful, before 
we come to the conference in Washington. 

Acting upon Mrs. Tuttle’s request, the pre- 
siding officer called upon the officers, when re- 
porting from their respective branches, to men- 
tion any suggestions they had to make on this 
subject. The objects suggested in this informal 
way were: 

The Church’s work dmong the colored people 
of the South. 

The division of the offering among missionary 
bishops to meet present needs. 

The relief of the aged and infirm clergy, and 
of the widows and orphans of clergymen. 

The continuance of the present object; name- 
ly, the training and support of women as mis- 
sionaries. 

“An object which those opposed to endow- 
ments can work for.”’ 

Educational work. ¢ 

The completion of the Enrollment Fund. 

An undesignated gift to the Boara of Missions. 

In connection with these propositions, the 
secretary desires to name the aims proposed 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, in their report presented to the 
Board of Missions in 1871: (a) The increase 
of the funds of the Board; (b) the circulation of 
missionary publications; (c) the education of 
missionaries; (d) the making, collecting, and 
distributing of articles of clothing for mission- 
aries and their families; (e) the education of 
missionaries’ children. (Proceedings of 1871, 
page 15). She also adds the resolution adopted 
by the Board of Missions in 1886: 

Resolved: That this Board desires to place on 
record its entire approval of the purpose of the Wom- 
an‘s Auxiliaries. not only to assist the Board in meet- 
ing its regular appropriations, but also to aid all 
missionary work of the Church in any direction and 

, in any way that may be recommended by this Board, 
or endorsed by the several bishops. (Journal of 
Convention, 1886, page 580).] 


Daughters of the King 


The Daughters of the King of the dioceses of 
Ohio and Southern Ohio met in semi-annual con- 
vention at St. Paul’s church, Hast Cleveland, 
Sept. lst. Among the cities represented were 
Akron, Elyria, Kent, Zanesville, Warren, Mt. 
Vernon, Youngstown, and Cuyahoga Falls. The 
meeting was well attended, and, despite the 
great heat, the interest of the delegates in the 
day’s programme was marked. Matins and 
Holy Communion were celebrated at 10 o’clock, 
after which the Rev. Robert Kell, chaplain of 
the order, preached. At noon a dainty luncheon 
was served in the beautiful dining-room of the 
parish bouse, after which the Daughters ad- 
journed to the chapel, where the business meet- 
ing was held. Delegates from eight chapters 
answered the roll call, there being 40 present. 
Reports from all chapters represented were 
read, and all showed good, earnest work. 

The introductory address by the president, 
Miss Lettie Brenneman, of Cuyahoga Falls, was 
one of much strength. It showed the need of 
developing good traits of character and making 
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one’s nature sweet and wholesome. It also 
brought out the need of getting hold of the 
children and gathering them into churches, 
always putting self aside in the performance of 
duty. 

In the election of officers, Miss Brenneman, 
the present president, was re-elected, also Miss 
Elizabeth Jewett, of Elyria, as secretary and 
treasurer; vice-president, Miss Conzett, of War- 
ren. The treasurer’s report showed a small 
deficit after all expenses had been paid. 

Appropriate mention was made of the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Edward Bradley, of New York. 
An invitation for the next meeting was made 
by the Warren chapter, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was accepted. Questions in the box 
were answered by the Rev. Mr. Kell. 

Miss Mabel Higgs, of Cuyahoga Falls, read an 
interesting paper, on ‘‘Individual Responsibili- 
ty,” and Miss Caswall, of Akron, on the vows 
of the order. Mrs. Stetson, of Grace church, 
read a paper on ‘“‘Symbolism,’’ and defined in 
an instructive manner, the use and meaning of 
the symbols of the Church. Miss Lucy Cross, 
of Elyria, gave a concise paper on “Our Rela- 
tions to Foreign Missions.”’ 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—The Bloomingdale Clinic, under the 
control of the church of St. Michael, the Rev. 
Dr. John P. Peters, rector, treated during the 
year 1,487 cases, of which 1,004 were new, and 
433 return cases. 


The pro-cathedral is to have a new vicar, in 
the person of the Rev. Robert L. Paddock, suc- 
ceeding the present vicar who will spend the 
winter abroad. The Rev. Mr. Paddock is a 
son of the late Bishop Paddock, of Olympia, and 
nephew of the late Bishop Paddock, of Massa- 
chusetts. He is curate of St. Paul's church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 

The American Church Missionary Society, 
auxiliary to the Board of Missions, has elected 
to its secretaryship, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, the Rev. 
Wm. Dudley Powers, D.D., of Montgomery, 
Ala. Dr. Powers has had charge of parishes 
in Kentucky, Maryland, Georgia, and Alabama. 
In 1894 he accepted the rectorship of St. John’s 
church, Montgomery, one of the largest and 
most influential in the diocese of Alabama. 


Street services have been held by the vicar of 
the historic parish of St. Mark’s during the 
past summer. Feeling the need of bringing the 
chapel into closer touch with the poor, he se- 
cured an instrumentalist formerly belonging to 
the Church Army, and with his assistance and 
that of the choir, he began a service of invita- 
tion and exhortation every Sunday evening 20 
minutes before the regular service. Results 
have warranted the effort, and increased life 
and attendance attest its success. Itis hoped 
it may become a permanent institution. 


A priest of long standing in this diocese, the 
Rev. Jesse Ames Spencer, D. D., died Sept. 2nd, 
at the age of 85 years. He was a native of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1837, and from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1840. After ordination, 
he took charge of St. James’ church, Goschen, 
N.Y. Later he served at Flushing, N. Y., and 
at the Wainwright Memorial church, in this 
city. For many years he was professor of Greek 
in the College of the City of New York, and was 
active in literary work. He was author ofa 
‘History of the United States,” in four volumes, 
“The Story of the Young Ruler,’’ and ‘The Five 
Last Things.’? At one time he was, by appoint- 
ment of the General Convention of the Church, 
the custodian of the Standard Bible. 


Trinity parish, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rec- 
tor, accomplished an astonishing aggregate of 
work during the past year. There were 878 
Baptisms, of which 136 were of adults and 742 of 
infants; 489 persons confirmed; 826 persons 
married; 435 buried; and there were 7,146 com- 
municants. In the Sunday schools were 332 
teachers and 4,216 scholars; in the daily parish 
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schools, 32 teachers, 629 boys, and 220 girls. The 
parish night schools had 8 teachers and 265 
scholars, and the industrial schools, 90 teachers 
and 1,237 scholars. Contributions reported to 
the rector,and additional to the routine in- 
come of the parish, were, for Trinity church, 
$29.805.06; St. Paul’s chapel, $1,559.42; St. John’s 
chapel, $3,303.68; Trinity chapel, $17,591 61; St. 
Agnes’ chapel, $10,665.06; St. Chrysostom’s 
chapel,$5,865 33; St. Augustine’s chapel.$1,160 05; 
St. Luke’s chapel, $1,062 52; St. Cornelius’ 
chapel, at the government fortress on Govern- 
or’s Island, $391.50; making a total of $71,404.23. 
A grant of $2,000 per annum is made to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, for which five beds are at the 
disposal of the corporation of Trinity parish. St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children receives 
$400 per‘annum, for two beds for children. A 
lump sum of $50,000 was given during the year to 
the board of trustees of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine; a large grant for the post 
chaplaincy,and grants for nine parish churches, 
in addition to the chapels of the parish, and also 
for the Society for Seamen of the City and Port 
of New York, the City Mission Society, the 
Italian Mission, the Church German Society, 
the ‘Church Temperance Society, Hobart Col- 
lege, and other public objects. For Trinity 
Hospital for the sick poor, a grant was made of 
$9,273 48, and one for the House of the Holy Com- 
forter. The appropriations by the vestry for 
parish purposes, amounted to $50,700.48, and for 
purposes outside parishes, $81,988 03, making a 
total of $204,092.74. 


Warkwick.—Bishop Potter made a visitation 
of Christ church on the morning of Sunday, 
Sept. 11th, and administered Confirmation. 


Mr. VerNoy.—A memorial service was held at 
the church of the Ascension, Sunday evening, 
Sept. 18th, in honor of the late Corporal Wm. R. 
Carmer, of Company E., 71st New York regi- 
ment, 8. S. volunteers, who died on the troop- 
ship ‘‘Missouri,’’ and was buried at sea, on his 
way home to this country with the regiment. 
The rector, the Rev. F. M.S. Taylor, officiated. 
A number of organizations of which Corporal 
Carmer was a member, attended the service. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bishop Whittaker is expected 
to return from his vacation on the 24th inst. 


Among the bequests in the will of George 
Allen, probated 16th inst , is one to the Houseof 
St. Michael and All Angels of $300. 


There was a meeting of the local council of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, held at the 
Church House, on Monday evening, 12th inst., 
to make preparation for the Baltimore Con- 
vention to be held on the 28th. There was 
also a conference on the topics, ‘‘What are we 
to give to the convention?’’ opened by Alexan- 
der M. Hadden, associate secretary of the 
Brotherhood, and ‘*What do we expect from the 
convention?’’ opened by the Rev. John F, 
Nichols. ; 


Archdeacon Brady, in his capacity as chap- 
lain of the 1st regiment, Penn. infantry, re- 
turned with that command on Friday evening, 
16th inst. At Industrial Hall, where the regi- 
ment was dined, he offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving for their safe return, and closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer. The entire regiment with un- 
covered heads, as well as their friends and rela- 
tives in the galleries, joined devoutly in the 
prayer. The sight was an impressive one, and 
marked the climax of the ovation tendered by 
the city to her heroic sons. 


In the will of Catherine W. Thorn are a num- 
ber of bequests to charitable institutions, etc. 
Among these is one of $5,000 to the Episcopa} 
Hospital. To the corporation of St. Stephen’s 
church, the Rev. Dr. E. Worcester, rector, she 
gives $1,000, to be added to the endowment fund 
of that parish. Her residuary estate she be- 
queaths to the corporation of St. John’s church, 
Northern Liberties, the same to be held as a 
permanent or endowment fund, and the income 
therefrom to be applied equally toward the pay- 
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ment of the rector’s salary and the maintenance 
of the Sunday school of said church. 


Pri min ‘nt Churchmen are associated with 
other youd people in the work of the National 
Relief Commission. Mr. George C. Thomas is 
treasurer, and he reported on Saturday morn- 
‘ing, 10th inst , that the receipt of cash and stores 
had passed the $100,000 mark. The Rev. H. L. 
Duhring, superintendent of the City mission, 
is chairman on Family Relief, of the Commis- 
sion, and devotes considerable time in the per- 
formance of the delicate duties devolving on 
him. It was announced on the 14th inst., that 
the Kensington Hospital for Women, of which 
Bishop Whitaker is president, had offered one 
of its floors, containing 20 beds, for the use of 
sick soldiers. Although this institution is de- 
signed especially for women, yet every arrange- 
ment has been made for the treatment of such 
as may be assigned to it. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
We are glad to report that the Bishop is now 
in better health. He is no longer suffering from 
acute disease, and expects shortly to fill his ap- 
pointments. 


Waterman Hall, the diocesan school for girls, 
entered upon its 10th academic year, on Sept. 
15th, with only four vacancies in the boarding 
department, all of which will soon be taken. 


EpGewaTeR —The church of the Atonement, 
the Rev. J. M. D. Davidson, rector, was re- 
opened last Sunday after an intermission of 
services for four weeks to permit of thorough 
renovation. 
and brightened up, and an oak floor placed 
throughout the entire church. At the late 
service which was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, a massive brass altar cross and pair 
of Eucharistic candlesticks, presented by Mr. 
Albert M. Crane, junior warden, as a memorial 
of his parents and of his sister and two 
brothers, were blessed by the rector... The me- 
amorials were designed by Spaulding & Co. 


ENGLEwoop.—On Trinity Sunday, June 5th, 
the Rev. Benjamin F. Matrau celebrated the 
eighth anniversary of his rectorship of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s church. A _ special anniversary 
service was held, which was attended by an 
overflowing congregation. The rector read a 
report of the work accomplished, from which 
we compile the following data: Baptisms, 308; 
‘Confirmations, 320; marriages, 73; burials, 165; 
parochial and sick calls, an average of 1,200 per 
annum; casesof want and destitution relieved, 
about 2,000. During the eight years, without 
a single person of wealth in the congregation, 
and amidst great financial depression all over 
the country, the parish has accumulated the 
handsome plat of land, 164 feet on Stewart ave., 
by 185 ft. on North Normal Parkway, and 
erected thereon a very plain but dignified stone 
church, seating 800 persons. The parish is 
steadily growing in numbers andin good works, 
-and the debt incurred in building the church is 
being reduced each year. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Rev. George J. Prescott has 
‘been called to St. Paul’s, Newburyport, and 
willsoon enter upon his duties. He has been the 
rector of the Good Shepherd for over 22 years, 
and has carried on a noble work. Especially is 
his name dear to many forlorn and unfortunate 
souls whom he has lifted up, and they will miss 
his help and his presence by the breaking up of 
this rectorship. There is a proposition to unite 
the Good Shepherd with the church of the Mes- 
siah, but nothing definite has been arranged as 
yet. 

Roxsury.—The Church Temperance Society 
have opened a rescue mission on Guild Row, 
and meetings are held regularly every evening. 
At the opening, Major Mulholland, of the 
Church Army, the Rev. S. H. Hilliard, and the 
Rey. A. E. George made addresses. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Upon the 13th Sunday after 
‘Trinity, the Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., com- 
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pleted 20 years of his rectorship of St. James. 
The services upon this day were memorable in 
their character, for they brought together a 
large number of people outside of the parish- 
ioners, who have always held Dr. Abbott in the 
highest esteem. The sacred edifice was decor- 
ated with flowers and plants. In front of the 
chancel were eight large palms, and two were 
placed by the altar. Cut flowers were entwined 
around the chancel rail, and the same decora- 
tions were placed around the pulpit and font. 
At the morning service, the Rev. George W. 
Porter, D D., assisted the rector. Before the 
sermon, he stepped forward, and presented to 
Dr. Abbott a letter from the congregation, 
yvhich began with this passage from the Holy 
Bible: ‘tA workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth”’ 
(II Tim. ii. 15). The letter contained the con- 
gratulations of his congregation upon the com- 
pletion of 20 vears as rector of St. James, and 
set forth in affectionate terms the apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services. It called the rec- 
torship ‘‘one of the tenderest, kindest, and most 
pleasant relations between pastor and people, 
and in material things one of constant and ag- 
gressive growth.’’? Dr. Abbott, in the sermons 
at the morning and evening services, referred 
to his work, and showed in detail by statistics 
and other facts, the nature of its progress and 
development. He has labored incessantly in 
the interests of the Church in Cambridge, and 
been the means of attracting towards it many 
who knew him well when a minister of the 
Congregational body. In taking a prolonged 
rest from active duties, he leaves behind him a 
work placed upon a solid basis. and destined, as 
it progresses in its new features, to reflect his 
wise and able ministration, for he has laid the 
foundation, and others can enter into his labors 
with joy and profit. Dr. Abbott next year in- 
tends to go abroad, and may be absent for 12 
months. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

JERSEY City.—On Tuesday, Sept. 13th. at 4 
Pp. M., ground was broken for the new south and 
east wings of Christ Hospital. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. George S. Bennitt, 
president of the institution. Prayers were 
offered and the earth taken out in the form of a 
cross; the president taking out the first shovel- 
full, followed by members of the council, medi- 
cal board, guilds, and training school for nurses. 
A wheelbarrow full was thus taken out and 
after the services taken away by the president. 
A large company of persons witnessed the cere- 
mony, and all wished the work thus begun 
every success. Thenew wings will be L shaped, 
about 60 ft. south and 75 ft. east. The wings 
will contain rooms for private patients, dining 
rooms, kitchen, rooms for house physician, oper- 
ating rooms, and every convenience to make the 
buildings models in every way for the uses to 
which they are adapted. The subscriptions have 
already reached $25,000, and it is hoped to finish 
them without debt. The hospital has already 
outgrown its present accommodations, and the 
new wings are greatly needed, better to provide 
for and extend its usefulness. The work will 
be pushed forward at once, and it is hoped will 
be ready for use in the early spring. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

MoskeGon.—St. Paul’s church was conse- 
crated by Bishop Gillespie, Sunday morning, 
Sept. 11th. Associated with the Bishop in the 
service were the Rev. George Forsey, the rector, 
the Rev. P. W. Mosher, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the Rev. John McCarroll, of Detroit. The 
Instrument of Donation was read and presented 
by Mr. Thomas Hume, to whom the church is 
indebted for the payment of its debt of $25,820. 
The Sentence of Consecration was read by the 
rector, and the sermon preached by Mr. Mosher. 
The vested choir, assisted by an orchestra, 
rendered excellent music. At the evening sery- 
ice the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John McCarroll. Monday evening, Sept. 12th, 
a parish reunion took place in the Guild Hall, 
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music and recitations, speeches by the rector 
and the Rev. Messrs. Mosher and McCarroll, 
and refreshments served by the ladies of the 
church, bringing a delightful evening toa close. 
Thus St. Paul’s starts anew upon her work of use- 
fulness, free from pecuniary liability, having a 
working people, and a property that will com- 
pare favorably with any. 


Wyoming 

The enclosed resolutions were passed unani- 
mously at the convocation held at Cheyenne, 
Sept. 8th and 9th. 

WHEREAS, Our beloved Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Ethel- 
bert Talbot, D.D., LL. D., has been transferred to 
the diocese of Central Pennsylvania; and whereas, 
this is the last opportunity we shall have of express- 
ing our appreciation of his services to the jurisdic- 
tion of Wyoming; therefore be it 

Resolved: That this convocation desires to place on 
record, in the mostemphatic manner, our loyal and 
earnest recognition of his singleness of purpose, puri- 
ty of life, and noble and cheerful self-sacrifice during 
the almost Il years of his oversight of this mission- 
ary jurisdiction. We cannot fail to recognize that 
the Church in this vast State has grown rapidty and, 
as we believe, been permanently established under 
Bishop Talbot’s care, and that hundreds--perhaps 
thousands--have receivid the consolations of the 
Gospel through his efforts, who ovuherwise would not 
have been blessed. 

Resolved: That the prayers and blessings of this 
convocation go with the Bishop in his larger work for 
God and His Church, and that we sincerely trust his 
spirit may yet be cheered by seeing much fruit from 
his past labors. 

Resolved: That we, the clergy of Wyoming in con- 
vocation assembled, express our deepest gratitude to 
Mrs. Talbot, the wife of our late Bishop, for her un- 
bounded hospitality and many kindnesses to each one 
of us atall times. Her home was our home, her table 
spread for us, and from her large heart and cheerful 
countenance have ever come to us encouragement 
and help. 

Resolved: That these resolutions be sent to the 
Bishop, and also given suitable publicity in the 
Church press. 


GEORGE C. RAFTER, | 
BERT FOSTER, { Committee, 


F, R. BATEMAN, Secretary. 
Sept. 9, 1898. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

On Saturday, Sept. 10, the corner-stone of the 
new church of the Holy Comforter, Rahway, 
was laid by the Bishop,in the presence of a large 
gathering of people. The church building was 
burned to the ground over two years ago; it is 
now to be replaced by a handsome stone chapel, 
and plans have been made to include a church 
as the needs of the parish demand it. At the 
corner-stone laying the Bishop was assisted by 
the Rev. H. H. Sleeper, Ph.D., and the Rev. A. 
M. Sherman, missionary-in-charge. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. R. P. Cobb and the 
Rev. Charles Fiske, as well as by the Bishop 
himself. 

Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Bishop of the diocese will return from his 
ancestral home and summer’s rest about Oct. 
1st. He will visit the following places in the 
first or fourth week of October, day and hour to 
be fixed by correspondence: Champion or Co- 
penhagen; Port Byron and Weedsport; Adams 
and F'rederick’s Corners; Mexico; Redwood or 
Theresa. 

The ladies of St. Stephen’s, New Hartford, 
have caused the rectory to be re papered and 
put in perfect order, in readiness for the new 
rector soon to be chosen. 


The Rev. Joel Davis, one of the older clergy, 
has resigned the rectorship of Grace church, 
Earlville, and will rest from active duty in- 
definitely, residing with his daughter in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ono Sunday evening, Sept. 11th, in St. Mark’s 
church, Syracuse, the Rev. W. DeL. Wilson, 
rector, special addresses were made, under the 
auspices of the parish chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St.Andrew. The subject was, ‘‘Wanted, 
men for the Brotherhood; how to get them.’’ 
Mr..J. L. Humphrey, of Rochester, spoke on the 
first part of the subject, and Mr. W. W. Can- 
field, of Utica, on the last part. 
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The parish of St. James’, Cleveland, the Rev. 
E. C. Hoskins, rector, has made thorough re- 
pairs in and about the church edifice, and a few 
needed improvements, during the summer. ‘The 
latter include a water motor for the organ, and 
the enlargement of the choir. 


The fall meeting of the third district convoca- 
tion was held in Emmanuel church, Norwich, 
the Rev. H. D Stebbins, rector, Sept. 13th and 
14th, Dean Quennell presiding. On Tuesday 
evening sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Dr. C. T. Olmsted and the Rev. J. H. La Roche. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Day, 
Keable, and Kirkland. After listening to the 
dean’s report and transacting routine business, 
convocation adjourned. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

On:Aug. 23d, the Rev. R. H. Weller, Jr., of 
Steven’s Point, Wis., assisted by the rector and 
the Rev. S. S. Chapin and the Rev. R. C. Wall, 
laid the corner-stone of a new church building 
for Christ church parish, Croswell. Mr. Weller 
also preached the sermon. In October, 1870, 
Bishop McCoskry laid the corner stone of the 
old frame building which is to be superseded by 
the one now being erected. The new building 
will cost about $3,300, without furnishings, and 
will be finished, it is expected, by Dec. 1st. The 
rector, the Rev. Francis M. Bacon, was called 
to the rectorship in 1896, entering upon his du- 
ties All Saints’ Day, and found a parish of 26 
confirmed persons ard no Sunday school. To-day, 
with the help ofa Mission conducted by Father 
Weller, there are 60 confirmed members, and a 
Sunday school of over 40 scholarsenrolled. The 
parish has connected with ita large number of 
men, much larger than one finds usually in a 
country parish, and they have helped towards 
the results that have been attained. 


ADRIAN.—A beautiful St. Cecilia window has 
just been placed in Christ church by the More- 
land family, in memory of James H*Moreland 
and Anna L. Moreland. The window was exe- 
cuted by the Luminous Prism Co., of Chicago. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The Rev. Alexander Crtummell, D D., founder 
and former rector of St. Luke’s church, this 
city, died in the suburbs of New York city, 
Sept. 9th. He was one of the oldest and best- 
known priests of the American Church, of col- 
ored race. He was also founder and president 
of the American Negro Academy. Dr. Crum- 
mell was born a freeman in New York city, in 
1819. His father, Boston Crummell, was ana- 
tive of West Africa. He enjoyed in Canaan, 
N.H., such meagre educational facilities as 
were accorded even in the North to members of 
his race in 1835, in company with Highland Gar- 
net, late U.S, minister to Liberia. But they 
were not permitted to remain there, and subse- 
quently entered the Oneida Institute, where 
they were allowed to study for three years. 
Having a desire to take Holy Orders, Dr. Crum- 
mell applied in 1837 to be admitted to the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. There was much 
opposition in certain circles of the Church, and 
the application was refused. Many years later, 
in 1848, Dr. Crummell went to England, and was 
readily admitted to Queen’s College,of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from which he graduated 
in 1853 After receiving Holy Orders, Dr. 
Crummell was for 20 years a missionary in the 
negio republic of Liberia, during which time he 
acted as principal of the Alexandria High school, 
and president of Liberia College. In 1873 he re- 
turned to the United States, and great need for 
Church work among colored people being felt, 
he founded and made strong St Luke’s church, 
in the national capital, of which he remained 
rector until the end of 1895. In December of the 
previous year he celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ministry, with a sermon entitled, 
“The lights and shadows of a ministry of half 
acentury.’? He received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the University of Oxford. 
Since his retirement from active labor he has 
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busied himself in’ literary labor, occasionally 
accepting invitations to speak at college com- 
mencements, and contributing from time to time 
to the journals of the Church. His published 
works are: ‘The Future of Afriza’; ‘'The 
Greatness of Christ, and other sermons,” and 
“Africa and America,’ a series of addresses. 
In 1897 he organized the American Negro 
Academy, composed of authors and scholars of 
African race intent on educational advance. 
His body was taken to New York city, and the 
interment took place from St. Philip’s church, 
Sept. 13th. 

An important meeting of the trustees of the 
Cathedral Foundation was recently held, when 
it was decided to change the proposed site for 
the future cathedral, and authority was given 
for the purchase of a tract of land comprising 
over 30 acres, for the purpose. Some years ago 
20 acres of ground were given for this object by 
two well-known citizens of Washington, but, 
while the situation is in a very beautiful part of 
the suburbs, there has always been doubt as to 
its suitability for the purpose. Bounded on one 
side by the zoological park, its surroundings are 
not such as to give promise of a large popula- 
tion in the near future. Bishop Satterlee has 
long thought the site now secured much more 
desirable. It stands high, with most picturesque 
environment, and ina region that is expected 
soon to develop into one of the most populous of 
the city suburbs. The Hishop’s energy has 
overcome the difficulty that this had to be pur- 
chased, while the former was a gift which 
would revert to the donors if unused for the 
buildings, and he has succeeded in raising 
$100,000. the cash payment, the whole price be- 
ing $245.000. The largest single subscription 
was $50.000. One of the buildings in connection 
with the cathedral—the Hearst school for girls— 
had been begun, but work was stopped when a 
change of location became likely. It will be the 
first erected, as one-fourth of the funds required 
are in the hands of the trustees. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
West Haven.—During the summer the ladies 
of the parish, besides their active work in be- 
half of the soldiers, have made cottas and cas- 
socks for the vested choir. 


CRESCENT BracH.—For some years services 
have been held in this summer resort, at the 
cottage of the Rev. J.J. McCook. During this 
time the offerings have amounted to about $750. 
A part of this sum has been laid aside as the nu- 
cleus for a building fund for a church. Lately 
a liberal Churchwoman has giver $200 toward 
the fund, and another has increased it by #50. 


Print Mrapow.—The Rev. Herbert M. Smith 
who has so faithfully served this parish for sev- 
eral years, resigned last July. The parish has 
a neat little church and rectory, the latter the 
gift of a member of the Chapin family who 
have always been liberal benefactors of the 
Church. 


Sramrorp.—During the summer, workmen 
have been busy carving the capitals of the pil- 
lars of St. John's church, which was re-opened 
for divine service the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. The entire indebtedness has been paid, 
through the liberality of the parishioners, and 
the consecration will take place shortly. The 
Rev. L. A. Parsons has resigned the position of 
curate, and his place has been filled by the Rev. 
F. A. Wright who graduated last June from the 
Berkeley Divinity School. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

PAINESVILLE —Aug. 30th, the Kev. Hobart C. 
Brayton, aged 67 years, passed away at the fam- 
ily home on High st. He was born in Canandai- 
gua, N. Y., and had long been a resident of 
Painesville. The burial took place from St. 
James’ church, Sept. 1st, the Rev. Frederick 
Burt Avery officiating. Mr. Brayton was a gen- 
tleman of the old-fashioned type, courtly in 
bearing, and a great friendof the poor. He was 
veritably ‘‘a man who went about doing good.”’ 
His feeble health prevented his taking active 
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charge of a parish of late years, but in his early 
ministry he served the Church, of which he was: 
a devoted minister, faithfully and well in east- 
ern New York State and Florida. Frequent- 
ly he assisted at St. James’ church, of which: 
his father was once the beloved rector. His 
last ministration in this old parish church 
was on July 25th of this year, St. James’ Day, 
when he celebrated the Holy Communion. 


pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The fall meeting of the Northern convocation 
took place at St. Luke’s church, Smethport, 
Sept. 13th and 14th. The opening service on 
Tuesday consisted of choral Evensong and Con- 
firmation, followed by a reception to the Bishop, 
and visiting clergy. Wednesday was observed 
as the anniversary of the consecration of the 
present church building, and the services began 
with an early celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, followed by another at 9:30, the address 
being delivered by the Bishop. At the conclu- 
sion of this service, there was an exegesis of 
St. John vi, by the Rev. S. M. Holden. The 
afternoon session was occupied by a discussion 
on ‘‘The first principles of the Gospel,”’ the open- 
ing paper being read by the Rev. A. R. Taylor. 
Evensong at 8 o’clock was followed by a discus- 
sion on ‘The Christian man’s duty to society,’” 
the topic being introduced by the reading of a 
paper by the Rev. J. H. B. Brooks. Luncheow 
was served by the ladies of the congregation, 
and the clergy were hospitably entertained by 
members of the parish. 


During the summer months, St. Matthew’s: 
church, Homestead, was thoroughly repaire@ 
and painted, and on Sunday, Sept. 11th, a new 
vested choir of boys and men was introduced 
for the first time, much to the gratification of all 
concerned. The work in this parish is progress- 
ing satisfactorily, under the leadership of the 
rector, the Rev. Wm. J. White. 


The Rey. A. E. Clay, of Central City, Colo ,. 
has accepted the Bishop’s appointment to the 
charge of Grace church, Miles Grove; Trinity, 
Conueautville, and St. Matthew’s mission, 
Lundy’s Lane; and began work in his new field 
of labor on the first Sunday in September. 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh branch 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, was 
held on Friday evening, Sept. 9th, at Emmanuel 
church, Allegheny. The service was read by 
the chaplain, the Rev. T. J. Danner, and the 
music was furnished by the vested choir of the 
parish. One member and one associate were 
received into the society by the chaplain-gener- 
al, Bishop Whitehead. A business meeting was 
held, at which delegates were elected to repre- 
sent the branch at the annual council of the 
guild,which meets at Washington on Oct. 244th. 


Kansas 
frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

Dongs Cirry.—The new church of St. Cornel- 
ius’ parish was consecrated by the Bishop, Sept. 
llth. The Rev. S. E. Busser, rector of St. An- 
drew’s, Emporia, who organized the parish, 
preached the sermon. This chaste and beauti- 
ful stone building is the outcome of many sacri- 
fices on the part of the people and the devoted 
rector, the Key. Dr. Krum. The value of the 
building is estimated at $2,500, but so much of 
the work and material was donated, the outlay 
in cash his been only about $1,200. The next. 
move will be to build a rectory alongside the 
church. The successful consummation of these 
plans will permanently establish the Cnurch in 
Western Kansas, and Dodge City will bea stra- 
tegic point from which to work into the sparsely 
settled South west. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8. T. D., Bishop 

All Saints’ cathedral will be formally conse- 
crated this coming All Saints’ Day, the 25th an- 
niversary of the patronal festival. The Rev. 
Erastus W. Spalding, D.D., of New Decatur 
Ala. (for many years dean of the cathedral) , 
has been invited by the Bishop to preach the 
sermon. 
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‘Deputies to General Convention, 1898 


Clerical. Lay. 
ALABAMA. 
R. W. Barnwell, Jas. H. Fitts, 


Daniel Coleman, 

-G. J. Beard, D. D., R. N. Rhodes, 

Reta Cobbs; Ds D: A. L. Tyler. 
ALBANY. 

W. W.Battershall,D.D.,Pomeroy Keese, 

Joseph Carey, S. T. D.,F. Streatfield Clarkson, 

‘Edgar A. Enos, D. D., Robert Earl, 

R. M. Kirby, D. D. Leslie Pell-Clarke. 


J. G. Murray, 


ARKANSAS. 

‘Cc. H. Lockwood, Jos. A. Reeves, 

D. B. Ramsey, P. K. Roots, 

“dD. I. Hobbs, Ss. S. Faulkner, 

Ge Je Vaulx. Jno. M. Daggett. 
CALIFORNIA. 

R. C. Foute, Major W. B. Hooper, 


Edw. B. Spalding, L. A. M. Drown, 
B.D: w. A. M. Van Bokke- 
Ww. H. Moreland, len, 
John A, Emery, Vincent Neale. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
John Brainard, D. D., H. O. Moss, 
‘Cc. T. Olmsted, D. D., Geo. C. McWhorten, 
John H. Egar, D. D., Robt. J. Hubbard, 
J. Sanders Reed, D. D.Chas. Andrews. 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 
Je ohs Powers, cD. Di) Wi. Re Butler; 
H. L. Jones, D. D., R. A. Mercur, 
G. C. Foley, H. M. North, LL. D., 
Rogers Israel. Cc. M. Clement. 
CHICAGO. 
James S. Stone, D. D., D. B. Lyman, 
Wim: J: Gold) S: I. D:, D. R. Brower, M. D., 
Frederick W. Keator, M. W. Fuller, 
‘Cc. P. Anderson. Arthur Ryerson. 


COLORADO. 
¥F. F. Kramer, A. D. Parker, 
C; Yo Grimes; T. S. Wells, 


Ss. D. Trimble, 
J. H. Denison. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Edwin S. Lines, D. D., Burton Mansfield, 
Oliver H. Raftery, Jas. J. Goodwin, 
L. W. Saltonstall, Morris W. Seymour, 


J. W. Ohl, 
Ww. O. Cone, 


Chas. E. Woodcock. Benj. Stark. 
DALLAS. 
Hudson Stuck, ns CAULEY, 


F. H. Sparrow, 
Richard Morgan, 
W. S. Simkins. 
DELAWARE. 

Edw. G. Bradford, 
Horace Burr, 


Bartow B. Ramage, 
John B. Gibble, 
Jae Nin Ve eines 


Geo. C. Hall, 

H. Ashton Henry, 

Kensey J. Hammond, Geo. H. Raymond, 

J. Leighton McKim. S. M. Curtis. 
BAST CAROLINA. 

Nathaniel Harding, Wilson G. Lamb, 

Robert Strange, D. D., Geo. H. Roberts, 

Jas. Carmichael, D. D., Wm. Calder, 

T. M. N. George. Wm. L. De Rosset. 


EASTON. 
Philip L. Goldsborough 
T. Carter Page, Edwin H. Brown, 
J. Gibson Gantt, Wm. S. Walker, 
O. H. Murphy, D. D. Wm. Collins. 


FLORIDA. 

vV. W. Shields, D. D., Geo. R- Fairbanks, 
P. H. Whaley, ¥F. P. Fleming, 

G. H. Ward, W. W. Hampton, 
Cc. M. Sturgis. R. D. Knight. 

FOND DU LAC. 

Wm. Dafter, D. D., Geo. L. Field, 
Reginald H. Weller,Jr.,Edwin R. Herren, 
Walter R.Gardner,D.D.,Jas. B. Perry, 


Edw. R. Rich, 


B. Talbot Rogers. i As eeradt 
GEORGIA. 

A. G. P. Dodge, Jr., 2%. D. Harrison, 

Chas. H. Strong, ¥. H. Miller, 

F. F. Reese, R. B. Bullock, 

A. W. Knight, Jr. J. H. Estill, 
INDIANA. 


A. W. Seabrease, 
F. O. Granniss, 

J. E. Sulger, 

J. H. McKenzie. 


Meredith Nicholson, 
Stuart Mackibbin, 
Lewis B. Martin, 
John H. Stotsenburg. 
IOWA. 
J. Everist Cathell, D.D.,Geo. F. Henry, 
Geo. H. Cornell, D. D., Hon. Chas. A. Schaef- 
Yhos. EB. Green, D. D., fer, LL. D., 
J. Hollister Lynch,D.D.,F. G. Thomas, 
Lieut. Goy. Parrott. 
KANSAS. 
Archibald Beatty, D.D.,F. E. Stimpson, 
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T. W. Barry, C. P. Skinner, 


WwW. W. Ayres, G. A. Rockwell, 

Alfred Brown. S. F. Davison. 
KENTUCKY. 

E. T. Ferkins, D. D., — Rankin, 

J. G. Minnigerode,D.D.,— Johnson, 

Chas. B. Craig, D. D., — Robinson, 

Benj. I, Reed. — Covington: 
LEXINGTON. 

J. N. Lewis, Jr., Gen. Fayette Hewitt, 

Die.) Chapin, Jno. T. Shelby, 


R. G. Noland, Geo. P. Wilshire, 
W. G. McCready. F. P. Wolcott. 


LONG ISLAND. 
Reese T. Alsop, D. D., Hon. John A. King, 
E. D. Cooper, D. D., Wm. Nicoll, 
Geo. IF. Breed, N. Pendleton Schenck, 
8. D. McConnell, D. D. Henry E. Pierrepont. 


LOS ANGELES. 
John D. Haster, D. D.Thos . L. Winder, 
Phe Ds. Henry T. Lee, 
A. G. L. Trew, D. D., J. Bakewell Phillips, 


Bea Riekayier, Dr. John M. Rade- 
Henry B. Restarick, baugh. 
LOUISIANA. 


H. H. Waters, D. D., H. D.. Forsyth, 
Herman C. Duncan, S. Jas. McConnell, 

"Te ts G. R. Westfeldt, 
John Wm. Moore, Frank N. Butler. 
Beverly Warner, D. D., 


MAINE. 
c. S. Leffingwell, John M. Brown, 
Cc. M. Sills, G. T. Sewall, 
G. F. Degen, J. M. Glidden, 
BiG) Wortin; M. T.. Davenport. 


MARQUETTE. 
John ¥. Curzon, Peter White, 
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rae ale anxiety,and even alarm, 
has been aroused in England, especially 
among medical men, by the modification of 
the Vaccination Act by eliminating the 
compulsory clauses. This, it seems, is in 
deference to what are understood to be the 
conscientious scruples of many parents 
among the poor against the idea of having 
their children vaccinated. These scruples 
are partly, no doubt, superstitious or fanati- 
cal, but partly, also, practical. It is 
charged that other diseases have been 
transmitted with the lymph and permanent- 
ly settled upon the constitutions of unfortu- 
nate children. There is, it may be, just 
enough truth in this charge to furnish some 
justification for opposition. Among the 
hundreds of humane men who adorn the 
most humane of secular professions, there 
are doctors who, in attendance upon the 
poor, are worse than perfunctory. Any 
treatment, they seem to think, will serve 
in such cases. Some sad tales have lately 
come to light at English inquests, of the 
neglect and harshness of the parish sur- 
geon. From the impressions thus created 
comes widespread loss of confidence, and 
ugly suspicion when it comes to such a 
matter as vaccination. Much fear is ex- 
pressed in the English papers that the re- 
peal of the {compulsory clauses of the law 
will lead to such neglect that the result 
may be a severe epidemic. There is, it is 
true, a small minority of the medical frater- 
nity who have always disputed the efficacy 
of vaccination. To most people, however, 
the broad{facts of the case seem to be over- 
whelminglyjin favor of this mode of ward- 
ing off one{of the worst plagues that human 
flesh is heir to, as among the greatest bene- 
fits medical science has conferred upon 
mankind. 
aay ee 


Proposed Canonical Legislation 
on Marriage and Divorce 


N the Church Eclectic for September will 
be found an article by the Rev. Walker 
Gwynne, entitled, ‘‘Divorce Legislation and 
its Results.’”’ The writer confines his view 
to the historical and political, rather than 
the theological, aspects of the case. His 
purpose is to show that in proportion as di- 
vorce is made easy, unhappy marriages in- 
crease and multiply. Itis not the existence 
of intolerable unhappiness which has caused 
the enactment of loose divorce laws, but 
the converse of this is true. When divorce 
is made easy, there is a constant tendency 
to treat the obligations of marriage with 
levity. Many difficulties between a mar- 
ried pair which would be smothered and 
suppressed if the bond was known to be in- 
dissoiuble, are exaggerated to the utmost 
when it is known that there is an easy 
method of obtaining a separation and form- 
ing new and more satisfactory relations. 
Thus it has come to pass that while the 
“simultaneous polygamy” of Mormonism is 
forbidden by law, ‘‘consecutive polygamy” 
is encouraged and is growing here in the 
United States to enormous proportions. 

As evidence that the chief cause of the 
marital misery which leads to multiplied di- 
vorces is our vicious divorce legislation, the 
writer adduces the contrast which the ex- 
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perience of Canada affords: ‘‘While in the 
twenty years ending 1886, 328,716 divorces 
were granted in the United States, during 
the same period in Canada there were just 
116! In other words, while in the United 
States there was one divorce to every 150 
of the population, in Canada, there was only 
one to every 34,000.” These figures are 
taken from the U.S. Report ou Marriage 
and Divorce, issued in 1889. Every one 
knows that matters have not improved dur- 
ing the last twelve years, but have gone on 
from bad to worse. The writer forcibly 
urges that human nature is not radically 
better north of the lakes and the St. Law- 
rence, than within our own boundaries; yet 
there has been no loud outery from the mul- 
titude of wretched homes, which, according 
to the advocates of divorce, ought to exist 
there. There can be but one answer to the 
question, What is the cause of the vast 
amount of misery and cruelty in family life 
to which the records of our courts testify, 
and of the still more indubitable misery 
which follows the breaking up of thousands 
of homes? That answer is that our laws 
have fostered discontent and encouraged 
vicious passion, and thus have themselves 
created the evils which they profess to cure. 
Public sentiment is becoming debauched in 
this matter, and people may do, without se- 
rious detriment to their social position, 
what would have been viewed with abhor- 
rence a generation ago. 


This is the condition which confronts us, 
and with which the Church has to deal. 
The difficulty of effective action is enhanced 
by the fact that some of the leading religious 
sects have given up any attempt to stem the 
tide. Some of the principal organs of denom- 
inational and of unsectarian religion even 
scout the idea of any attempt to preserve 
the ancient stringency of the marriage tie. 
It is natural enough that they should do so, 
since in Protestant circles the sacramental 
character of marriage is explicitly repudi- 
ated. Where this is the case, the tradition- 
al sanctity of wedded life, while its effects 
may linger for a long time, cannot stand 
against a strong adverse tendency. There 
is enough of this Protestant atmosphere 
among ourselves to render an attempt at 
definite legislation and the enforcement of 
an uncompromising rule constantly more 
difficult. 


The Church has a double duty in this 
matter. She is set in the world to testify 
to that which is rightand pure. If she does 
not stand for the highest morality, she fails 
in her mission to the world. She may not 
follow or connive at an evil course of secu- 
lar legislation and allow her moral teaching 
and practice to be weakly conformed toa 
low standard, because it has been admitted 
by the State. Severed, in this country, 
from all embarrassing relation to the civil 
goverument, she is able to pursue her ends 
untrammeled by any license of civil law. 
Her office in such a matter as marriage is 
to show by her own example what legisla- 
tion should make its end for the preserva- 
tion of the family and of society. 

But the duty of the Church is, first of all, 
to her own children. It is to preserve them 
from the false views which are producing 
such widespread corruption. The engag- 
ing idea upon which the changes are rung 
in certain quarters, that there is no longer 
any antagonism between the Church and 
the world, is to be sternly and emphatically 
denied. The enmity with God is as pro- 
nounced now as at any time in history, and 
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the ‘‘spirit of the age” is not Christian, or 
entitled in any degree to give the law to 
the Church of Ckrist. 

The marriage service of the Church pre- 
serves that pure ard perfect ideal of mar- 
riage which has been handed down to us 
from the first ages through the Mother 
Church of England. Its leading principle 
is the indissoluble character of the marriage 
bond, once rightly effected. Our canonical 
legislation, in which practical regulations 
are laid down for the guidance of the clergy 
and laity, can never be right until it is ex- 
actly conformed to this primary principle. 
We may be forced to allow, in extreme 
cases, a separation, but the point to be 
maintained, in accordance with the mar- 
riage service, is that under no circum- 
stances will the Church admit the idea that 
the bond can be severed and anew marriage 
relation entered upon. This principle of 
the necessity of absolute harmony between 
the marriage service and all other legisla- 
tion upon the subject,has been asserted in a 
declaration recently set forth by a number 
of the bishops and clergy of highest stand- 
ing in the Church. 


The canon proposed in the report of the 
Joint Commission, numbered 34, whatever 
its other deficiencies, has this supreme 
merit,that it asserts the indissoluble charac- 
ter of the marriage bond. Sec. ILI. reads as 
follows: ‘‘No minister of this Church shall 
solemnize the marriage of either party to a 
divorce during the life time of the other 
party.” Whatever else is done, it becomes 
this Church to assert that principle. We 
regret that the commission was not able to 
make its report unanimous in this particu- 
lar. 

It is very true that to make this legisla- 
tion properly effective, some things will 
have to be made more explicit than they 
appear in this proposed canon. Particular- 
ly is it necessary that the matter of impedi- 
ments shall be made more clear. At the 
beginning of the Office for the Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony, the priest is directed to 
charge the parties in the most solemn man- 
ner, ‘‘as they will answer at the dreadful 
Day of Judgment,” if they know any impedi- 
ment why they may not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, that they shall now 
confess it, assuring them, moreover, that if 
they be ‘‘joined together otherwise than as 
God’s Word doth allow, their marriage is 
not lawful.’’ Plainly, therefore, there are 
cases in which, on account of the presence 
of such impediments, the marriage rite is 
null and void, the supposed marriage is no 
marriage. It is in the highest degree nec- 
essary that a knowledge of such impedi- 
ments should be easily accessible to priests 
and lay-people. It is in this particular that 
the proposed canon is seriously defective. 
Section I. orders that ‘‘no minister shall 
solemnize a marriage the parties to which 
are within the degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity defined in the eighteenth chapter of 
the Book of Leviticus.” Itis certainly nec- 
essary that the sense which the Church has 
placed upon this chapter should be plainly 
expressed, and this can be done in no more 
effective way than by printing in full in 
this canon the Table of Prohibited Degrees. 


lt may be that the General Convention, 
seeing the importance of this point, will 
deem it wise to remit this canon to a special 
committee which may cover the necessary 
particulars, and at last put our legislation 
on this grave subject into a shape worthy of 
the Church’s claims and of her mission in 
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the world. But if nothing else be accom- 
plished at present, it seems to us essential 
that the indissoluble character of the mar- 
riage contract, once rightly effected, shall 
be declared without compromise or excep- 
tion. 

aa 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
Cloxex ill 


I SAW ina newspaper the other day that 
an old lady, on being asked by her rector 
how she had always preserved so placid and 
happy a character, replied: ‘“‘By having 
great patience with fools.” This wasa very 
sensible old lady; let us see what she meant 
and what she did, and whether we cannot 
do likewise. Ofcourse I will be immediate- 
ly asked: ‘‘Whom do you mean by fools?” 
Now, I do not mean what Carlyle did when 
he said that Britain was inhabited by thir- 
ty-two millions of people, mostly fools. 
That remark was rather too sweeping. 
There are many definitions of afool. I re- 
member how miserable I used to make my- 
self when a boy, from having been taught a 
false exegesis of the verse, ‘‘Whosoever 
shall say to his brother, thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell fire.” I thought *my 
chances of future happiness very slim, since 
IT often made use of the objectionable word to 
my companions. I have learned better 
since, and when I think proper, I can speak 
of a man as a fool without the slightest idea 
that it has anything to do with my home 
beyond the grave. 


We will only consider one definition of a 
fool now, and that is a person whose acts 
aud words at any particular time seem to 
you foolish. Ordinarily, you may not con- 
sider him so, but just now you do, although 
he may pass muster very well at the roll- 
call of his little world. Having patience 
with a foolis getting on with him (though it is 
very often ‘‘her”), not being moved by him, 
keeping him out of your temper and out of 
your consideration. Sometimes we have to 
live with a real fool, and I mean by that an 
abnormal person—ill-balanced; not an insane 
person, but an irresponsible one, perfectly 
unconscious of the force of words and acts. 
Now this isa very hard position, and it re- 
quires a great deal of grace and self control 
to fillit well. I once knew a man who had 
to do it, and did it well, and I asked him 
how he managed. ‘‘Every morning,” he 
said, ‘‘I pray that I may have patience with 
the fool, and every evening I pray that I 
may be forgiven if I have forgotten myself 
in regard to him. Then I try never to for- 
get that really he cannot be any different; 
that great natural laws have been violated 
in his case without any will of his, and I 
must not hold him any more accountable 
than a child. Of course he often ‘riles’ me, 
but I put the brakes down hard and keep 
that unruly engine, my tongue, between my 
teeth. - At first it was desperately hard, but 
steady work has made it easier, and now I 
can hear his silly speeches and witness his 
inconsequent acts without its making even 
a ripple on the sea of my life.”” This, how- 
ever, is an extreme trial, which not one ina 
thousand has to bear. Perhaps if the old 
lady had had that, she would not have come 
out so well. All of us, however, have con- 
stantly to hear foolish, trying, disagreeable 
things, which, unless fenced out, will make 
our days bitter and take away the joy of 
life. 


Che Diving Church 


Do not forget that you, wise as you think 
yourself, may be just as much of a fool and 
just as annoying to others as they are to 
you. We very seldom see ourselves as 
others see us. Not long ago I was in com- 
pany with a woman who in the course of an 
hour and a half, made at least a dozen as- 
sertions, in which I- knew, and every one 
present knew, she was mistaken. I made one 
attempt ata reply, but it produced about as 
much effect as the famous attempt on the 
ocean with a broom, and I said to myself: 
“Let her alone, what difference can it make 
to you or any one whether what she says be 
right or wrong? The subjects are all unim- 
portant. She says the lake is two miies 
across, and we all know it is five. What 
matter? Keep still. Put your mind onsome- 
thing else and do not let her wild talk make 
you uncomfortable.” Do not think I am 
such a saint that I always do this way. This 
time, however, I did, and the result to my 
peace of mind was such as to make me re- 
solve I would always try to do the same. 
Now, this is undoubtedly what our old lady 
constantly did; she heard fool talk, she 
listened to a string of things which she 
knew to be mistakes; she felt the pin points 
of irritating language and violent assertion, 
and she just paid no attention to it. She 
knew that any reply would only increase ir- 
ritation, and in the end would completely 
upset her own calm, and so she kept still 
and possessed her soul in patience. In a 
very important matter, where it is your duty 
to prevent injury being done by a false im- 
pression, you should reply to a fool even; 
but how seldom that is the case. The 
mooted points are generally very trifling, 
the color of an eye, the number of pages in 
a book, the difference between sweet and 
sour, long and short, handsome and homely. 
The statements made may appear to you, 
and may really be, the acme of folly, but let 
them alone. Keep your mouth shut, and 
shut the whole thing out of your heart. It 
will not make one cent’s worth of difference 
toanyonein the end. I write lightly about 
it, but | know about this thing as my Lord 
said about another: ‘This kind can come 
forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” 
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The Church in Hawaii 
BY THE REV. HENDERSON JUDD 


UCH is being written calling attention 

to the claims upon Churchmen, of the 
territory already annexed, and to others 
prospectively to be annexed to the United 
States. The secular papers have taken a 
hand in telling us what we ought todo in 
the matter. This hasbeen particularly true 
in respect to Hawaii. It has already be- 
come a living issue, and must require posi- 
tive action during the approaching General 
Convention. 

Among the Church papers that have al- 
ready spoken, THE LIVING CHURCH of July 
30th quotes, without expressing any opinion 
of its own,’ from a denominational paper 
these pertinent words: ‘‘By the annexation of 
Hawaii, more than one ecclesiastical prob- 
lem arises. The Episcopal Church of Hon- 
olulu is under the jurisdiction of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. The sympathies 
of the Church adherents generally have 
been anti-American. Bishop Willis, the 
present incumbent, has never acknowledged 
the validity of the Republic, and it is not 
thought he will be happy as a subject of the 
United States. The question now arises: 
Will the see be transferred to the Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Church of this country? The 
matter will come before the next triennial 
Convention.” 


On the contrary, one of our most promi- 
nent bishops is reported as saying that the 
House of Bishops at the General Convention: 
will be called on to elect a bishop for the 
missionary jurisdiction of Hawaii. The 
good Bishop probably takes the same ground 
as that American priest who, while lately in 
Hawaii, by a strange stretch of logic, as- 
serted that ‘‘the Bishop, clergy, and laity of 
the island were already ia the American 
Church, by virtue of the annexation of 
Hawaii.” But the little diocesan paper, The 
Church Messenger, could have informed both 
Bishop and priest that the ‘‘concurrent ac- 
tion of both Houses of the General Conven- 
tion will be essential to the affiliation of the 
Hawaiian Church with the American 
Church.” Inthe absence of any exact prec- 
edent, the transfer of jurisdiction from the 
Church of England to our American Church 
will require careful study and deliberate 
consideration by the General Convention. 

We suggest that the primary steps toward 
the solution of the ecclesiastical problem 
should be the appointment of a commission 
by the General Convention to consider the 
case and report to a subsequent General 
Convention, if possible in 1901, or earlier to 
some other committee with power to act. It 
may be asore trial to the Church in Hawaii 
to have their case delayed. But at what- 
ever date final action be taken, it should not 
be until the present condition is most thor- 
oughly investigated. The diocese as at 
present constituted, evidently ought not to 
be admitted into union with the American 
Church. 


We beg leave to present from well au- 
thenticated reports a few considerations for 
the attention of the readers of THE LIVING 
CHURCH. 

The Church was planted in Hawaii by the 
Church of England in 1862 —thirty-six years 
ago. It was done with the sympathy and 
co-operation of bishops of the American 
Church, though not by their rendering any 
financial assistance. It was mainly due to 
Bishop Kip, of California, who was seconded 
by the Bishop of New York, that the re- 
quest of Kamehameha Fourth for planting 
the Church in Hawaii, met a speedy re- 
sponse. Bishop Kip, while on a visit to Eng- 
land, personally appeared before the Bish- 
ops of Oxford and London and urged the 
importance of their sending a mission of 
the Church to the islands. From that time 
onward the Church there had the patronage 
of the royal family. Kamehameha Fourth 
himself translated the Prayer Book into. 
the Hawaiian language, for the benefit of 
his subjects. Large gifts of money came 
from the king, and munificent donations 
were received from others friendly to the 
Church. The S. P. G. early adopted the 
mission, and has annually sent $5,000 to- 
wards its support, making a total to date of 
about $175.000. When Bishop Staley went 
there in 1862, the natives were in a most 
favorable condition to be reached by the 
Church. Bishop Staley succeeded admira- 
bly during his administration. But since he 
left, in 1870, to the present time, there has 
been but a beggarly growth of the Church 
in the islands. Some who have been there 
all these years tell us the Church is no 
stronger to-day than it was twenty-six years 
ago. 
The official report of 1897 gives in all 
these islands five priests, two deacons, seven 
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parishes, two missions, 570 communicants, 
a possible 1,500 adherents, a boys school, 
(Iolani College), already thirty-years old, 
fifty-two pupils, and a girls’ school (the 
Priory), thirty-three years old, 150 scholars. 
There is to-day just one congregation of na- 
tive Hawaiian Churchmen, and that hardly 
deserving the name—only twelve to fifteen 
souls. ~ 


There are numerous points where the 
Church could be started. Hilo, the sec- 
ond largest city in the islands,has no Church 
organization, not even a mission. We found 
several Churchmen there who have been 
' anxious a long time for the services of the 
Church. 


With the royal patronage from the be- 
ginning, and the appropriation by the 
S. P. G., and also the grand opportunity at 
the outset, the Church should be many 
times as strong as she is. There ought to 
be at least 5,000 communicants and 10,000 
adherents, instead of the meager number 
reported. From the day one lands in Hawaii, 
to his departure, there is somehow asad, a 
depressed Chure ly feeling weighing him 
down. He is mortified over the condition, 
and particularly when he considers what 
other religious bodies have done and are 
to-day doing. 

The Methodists were there in 1860, but 
gave up in discouragement; the Church in 
1862, we were told, taking even their build- 
ing for their first place of worship. After 
thirty-five years, the Methodists returned, 
and now have their nine m2eting houses 
and Sunday schools. Their minister of- 
fered the only prayer mentioned in the an- 
nexation service lately held at Honolulu. 
The Campbellites are there with their one 
meeting house, a rapidly growing congre- 
gation, and a flourishing Sunday school. 
The Congregationalists have their 64 con- 
gregations, of which 55 are made up of na- 
tives, besides separate places for Japanese, 
Chinese, and Portuguese converts. The 
Romanists have 93 parishes and missions; 
communicants, native 14,000, others 12,363, 
total 26,363. The Mormons came about the 
same time as the Church, and are 4,886 
strong. 

That the Church might have taken care 
of herself, latterly, independent of outside 
assistance, is positively asserted by one who 
has made the mattera careful study. He 
says: ‘‘Every other religious body in the 
Islands is self-supporting. .The Church 
could have been so ten years ago and so 
have wiped out the stizma of being called 
a missionary diocese There is no need 
of pauperizing her.”’ That she could take 
care of herself without the help of the 
Board of Missions, is thoroughly believed, 
if once thrown upon her own resources and 
allowed to work upon the plan of the Amer- 
ican Church. is 


The rector of the second Cathedral con- 
gregation, the largest and strongest in the 
Hawaii, says in his August parish paper: 
“Churchmen are all anxious to know what 
will happen when annexation has formally 
taken hold in these islands. The S. P. G. 
will no doubt feel a mixture of sorrow and 
relief at losing the child it has so carefully 
nurtured. At the same time, Churchmen 
will be thrown upon their own resources. 
Tbe rumors of the wealth hidden in the 
islands will preclude all idea of help from 
a country so near as the continent of 
America.” 

Painful as the further recital may be, the 
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following should be more generally known. 
During the last 26 years, nearly 40 different 
priests of the British and American Church- 
es have been under the present Ordinary of 
Honolulu diocese, but only one or two have 
cared to remain any lengthof time. What 
has been true of the Bishop and his clergy, 
has been equally true of his relations to the 
laity. From 1882 to 1886, a most unfortu- 
nate and disgraceful quarrel—some called 
it a disgusting one—was kept up over finan- 
cial matters, which finally resulted in a di- 
vision of the cathedral congregation. <A 
second congregation was licensed which 
took nine-tenths of the people and has ever 
since held them and controlled nearly all 
the financial strength of the Church in the 
Capitol City. Although a regular attend- 
ant upon the Bishop’s congregation, we 
seldom saw a dozen adults present, aside 
from those connected with the college and 
priory schools. 

As one serious consequence of the divided 
condition, the completion of the cathedral 
building was arrested and it stands, to-day, 
a monument of religious dissension and dis- 
aster. The Bishop was compelled to write 
to the S. P. G. as early as1880: ‘The inter- 
est in the movement (completion of the 
cathedral) both in England and at the 
islands, has lost life.” 

The noble aud godly Queen Emma whose 
generous gifts did so much to sustain the 
services and artistically adorn the build- 
ing, for several years became thoroughly 
discouraged, and lost her interest in the 
Church,and for some time before her death, 
transferred her sympathy and beneficences 
to other religious bodies. 

The Bishop seems to have in various 
ways antagonized his own people, British 
and Americans especially, by refusing to 
co-operate in any public charities, by refus- 
ing to pray for the president of the Republic 
whose sovereignty was his defence and pro- 
tection, by opposing-annexation to the very 
last hour, and also by criticising those of 
his priests who did pray for the Republic 
and for those in authority, or cherish opin- 
ions favorable to annexation. 

We visited Hawaii on a vacation trip 
hoping to find something pleasant to say of 
the Church, on reaching home. But we had 
not been on the island of Hawaii two hours, 
before we began to hear about the Church 
troubles.jIn our hotel at the Capitol, among 
entire strangers, we were asked at our first 
meal,‘‘If we had heard of the Church scand- 
als at the cathedral.’”’ The native Church 
people frequently referred us to their 
“Pilikia” (Caurch trouble). We found the 
secular press often containing bitter and 
sarcastic articles about the difficulties the 
people had with their bishop. Strong and 
pointed hints as to the propriety of his 
leaving were repeatedly thrown out. In- 
deed, in the early nineties, the Bishop was 
formally asked by the Church people to re- 
tire from his jurisdiction in Hawaii. 

We heard Churchmen, officials, and others 
several times say, ‘‘they wished their Bishop 
would never return from the Pan-Anglican 
Conference to Hawaii.” And one of the last 
remarks made to us by alay Church official, 
upon taking our home steamer, was that 
‘they dreaded the moment when he should 
again put his feet on the islands.’”’ The 
Bishop is unpopular in the Church and out- 
side the Church. The social, political, and 
religious animus there is rebellious against 
the present Ordinary. 

The Church has lost scores and hundreds 
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in the past as a consequence, and she will 
lose many more, unless a bishop of Ameri- 
can antecedents and spirit be placed over 
the reorganized Church, while such a chief 
pastor would be most cordially welcomed 
and heartily supported. 

Why? we repeat, is the question the Gen- 
eral Convention ought to answer, before fin- 
al steps be taken to affiliate Hawaiian 
Churchmen with the American Church. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 6th, 1898. 


Letters to the Editor 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The coming General Convention, it is to be 
hoped, will give to this Church her proper title. 
The present one is both cumbersome and inex- 
pressive. We have neither legal nor ecclesias- 
tical right to the term ‘Protestant.’’ It be- 
longs solely to the ‘“‘Lutherans’’—was originally 
bestowed upon them by Romanists in derision. 
We desire nothing of purely Roman origin, 
and as one branch of Methodism lays claim to 
the title ‘‘Episcopal,’’ we desire not that. But 
what we do want is a name that will express 
the true status of the Church and at the same 
time differentiate us from Sectarianism and 
Romanism. We recite as an article of the 
Catholic Faith a belief in ‘tone Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.”? The title page of our 
Prayer Book designates the Church as the 
“Protestant Episcopal.” To outsiders this 
seems inconsistent—to express a belief in a 
Catholic and Apostolic Church and at the same 
time place the name ‘‘Protestant Episcopal’ on 
our Standard of Worship. No wonder that 
Romanists can say, and with some degree of 
reason, ‘‘Your name belies your creed.”’ 

In apostolic days the Church took her name 
from the chief cities where the ‘‘episcopate”’ 
located their sees; as, for instance, the Church 
at Jerusalem, at Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, Gaul, 
Antioch. The-early Christians did not deem it 
necessary to prefix ‘‘Episcopal’’ in order to dif- 
ferentiate their churches from sects that arose 
even in their days. They knew that wherever 
the threefold order of ministry prevailed —Christ 
truly preached and the sacraments duly ad- 
ministered—there was the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. 

We speak of our mother Church—the one 
that gave us birth—as the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, or the Church of England; of the Ital- 
ian Mission as the Roman Catholic Church; of 
the various Protestant denominations as *‘‘Dis- 
senters.’’ Analogously, the daughter in these 
United States is the American Catholic Church. 
I sincerely hope this title will prevail. It isthe 
only correct title that designates her true 
status. The Roman Church should not object. 
According to the Council of Trent, she is ‘‘The 
Holy Roman Catholic Church’’—a foreign 
Church, with a foreign mission, to teach Rom- 
anism, not the pure Catholic Faith as the Amer- 
can Catholic Church teaches. 

Sectarians can find no reasonable fault 
with the Church for assuming her God-given 
rights. They make no claim to being the Cath- 
olic Church. How could they, seeing that their 
systems date back but a few hundred years, 
They are satisfied to be known by the name of 
their founders and the peculiar tenets which 
they originated. The name ‘'The American 
Catholic Church ”’is no more exclusive than *‘The 
Roman Catholic,’’ ‘‘The Greek Catholic,’’ "The 
Baptist,” ‘‘The Presbyterian,” or ‘‘The Metho- 
dists.”’ 

The Church in assuming this title will simply 
proclaim to the world what she is; namely, a 
branch of the Catholic Church situated in that 
portion of the globe designated ‘‘America.”’ 
There can be no doubt whatever but that this 
Church which we call ‘The Protestant Episco- 
pal” is destined in course of time, if she is true 
to her mission, to become the spiritual home of 
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all English-speaking people domiciled in these 
United States. If the Convention withholds 
this title, Churchmen can bring it about by 
common consent, by simply speaking and writing 
of her as ‘‘The American Catholic Church.” 
W. L. CuLien. 
St. Paw, Minn. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I am well pleased to find in Tur Livine 
‘CuurRcH strong evidences of unabated interest 
in the title of the Church, and desire now to in- 
vite serious consideration of an article by the 
Rev. J. M. Clarke, published in the August num- 
ber of The Church Eclectic. I hope the ideas of 
the reverend gentleman may be presented in a 
separate form, as they supply valuable instruc- 
tion in respect to the present name of the 
Church, the reasons why our Church Fathers 
inflicted upon us the present ‘‘incongruous non- 
Catholic name,’ and why it should be given up. 

My present purpose, however, is to call the 
attention, especially of my fellow laymen, to the 
grounds upon which the Rev. Mr. Clarke bases 
his preferences. Let me ask attention to the 
title page of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the effective change which might be made by 
dropping the words ‘‘according to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,’’ so that the 
words following,‘‘in the United States of Amer- 
ica,’? may complete the first sentence in the 
title which will then read as follows: ‘'The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacrament and other rites and ceremonies 
-of the Church in the United States of America.’ 

In this way, as suggested or approved by the 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, we shall get rid of the words, 
“Protestant Episcopal,’ and perfect the title 
simply by omission, a more reverent way of 
dealing with ‘‘the Fathers’? than by substitu- 
tion. 

There seems to be a liking to the terms “‘Cath- 
olic’ and ‘Apostolic’; objectionable in my 
judgment, and on like grounds, as the term 
**Eipiscopal’’; fur the Church must be Catholic 
and Apostolic as well as Episcopal. By intro- 
ducing the words, ‘of the Church,’ or of 
“Cnrist’s Church,’? as on the preface of the 
Ordinal, we shall be Churchmen in name and in 
truth, and known as such on all sides, and what 
more lofty and significant title could be desired? 


: A FELLOW- LAYMAN. 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Ina late copy of The Chicago News, there is 
an advertisemeot in which the ‘Rev. Dr. 
Dowie,’?o Zion Temple (faith cure), summons 
his followers to a general grand meeting, by 
ealling himself ‘tthe head of the American 
Catholic Church.’? I have seen the same title 
proposed by many as the proper one to be 
adopted at Baltimore. Tne above advertise- 
ment would seem to intimate that there isa 
possibility of the term ‘Catholic’’ getting us 
into no better company than the title ‘‘Prot- 
estant Episcopal.’ Henry C. Kinney. 

Chicago. 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
Yo the Editor of The Living Church: 

It may not be generally known by your readers 
that the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has a stand- 
ing committee on ‘‘Work in Colleges.” Itisoneof 
the duties of this committee to gather the names 
of young men in general, and of Churchmen in 
particular, who are avout to enter, or are re- 
turning to, college. So far as practicable, these 
names are forwarded to Brotherhood men in 
the several colleges, who will be glad to call 
upon new-comers, render them any possible as- 
sistance in finding suitable lodgings, introduce 
them to other students, and generally endeavor 
to be of service. 

There are now chapters of the Brotherhood 
in, or in close touch with, the following colleges: 
University of the South, Hobart, Kenyon, Har- 
vard, Yale, Columoia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
University of Pennsylvania, Stanford, Roan- 
oke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the State Universities of Michigan, North Car- 
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olina, West Virginia, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
California. , 

I would,therefore, invite the reverend clergy, 
and other readers of Tur Livinc Cuurcg, to 
send to the committee, if they are so disposed, 
the following information concerning young 
men of their parishes or acquaintance who at 
this time may be entering or returning to col- 
lege: Name in full,college(with class and local ad- 
dress, if any), whether a Churchman, whether 
a communicant, whether a member of the 
Brotherhood; any information which might en- 
able a fellow-student to understand how he 
could best be of use to the man upon whom he 
calls. 

The committee would prefer to have the priv- 
lege of using the names of those from whom the 
names of students are received, but will not do 
so if the correspondent objects. 

As the first few weeks of a new student’s 
residence in college often determine his friend- 
ships and the character of his life for his entire 
course, it is important that those wishing to 
communicate with the committee should do so 
at once. 

Address ‘‘The College Committee, Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, 281 Fourth ave., New 
York.” 

GirrorD Princuort, Secretary. 

New York, Sept 12th. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Dr. Berry, of Hopechurch, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, has returned from his visit to his old home in 
England, perfectly restored to health and strength. 


The Rev. Thomas Bingham has retired from the C. 
S.S.S., resigned his curacy at St. Elizabeth's church, 
Ph ladelphia, and has taken letters dimissory to 
England. 

The Rev. Maurice J. Bywater, of Pittsburg, Kan., 
has been appointed canon of the cathedral, with resi- 
dence in the Divinity School, Topeka, Kan. Please 
address accordingly. 


The Rev. John Braun, late rector of St: Matthew’s 
church, Worthington, Ind., has been transferred to 
the diocese of Milwaukee, and entered upon his 
duties as rector of St. Matthias, Waukesha. Ad- 
dress 320 East ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


The Bishop of Ohio is staying at Newport, R. I. 

The address of the Rev. W. Coney is changed from 
Meyersdale, Pa., to 4609 Woodland ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The address of the Rev. John Ashley Chapin. cur- 
ate of Calvary church, is Calvary House, 335 E. 22d 
st., New York city. 

The Rev. Chas. Donohue has changed his street ad- 
dress to 244 Classon Ave., Brooklyn N. Y. 


The Rev. John Dows Hills has resigned the asso- 
ciate rectorship of St. Mary’s church, Philadelphia. 


oThe Rev. C. N. F. Jeffery is to be addressed at Fort 
Francis, Ontario, Car. 

The Rev. Charles H. McLane has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. James’ church, Downingtown, diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 

The postoffice address of the Rev. Ernest McGill is 
Catoctin, Md., not Catoctin Furnace, Md., as for- 
merly. 


The Rev. J. B. Pitman has accepted the charge of 
St. Luke's church, Mattawan, N. Y. 


The Rev. Thomas James Purdue has accepted work 
at De Witt, Neb. 

The Rev. Henry Quimby, of Richmond Hill, will en- 
ter on his duties as assistant to the Rev. W. D. Wal- 
ler, rector of St. George’s church, Flushing, on Oct. 
Ist 

The Rev. W. C. Richardson, a special preacher in 
St. Mary’s chirch, West Philadelphia, has accepted a 
callto Trinity church, Chicago. 

The Rev. Dr. Stone returns to Chicago from Europe 
for the fourth Sunday in September. After two Sun- 
days at St. James’ church, he will go to Washington, 
to attend the General Convention. 


The Rev. John A. Staunton, Jr.. senior curate of 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York city, 
has accepted the rectorship of St. James’ church, 
Cleveland, diocese of Ohio, and will eater upon his 
new duties at the end of the present month. 

The address of the Rev. Christopher Smith Sargent, 
M. A., is 2128 North Pennsylvania st., Indianapolis, 
Ind . 

The Rev. George T. Thomas has accepted the curacy 
of St. Mark’s church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The address of the Rev. Frederick T. Webb,D.D., is 
changed from 24 W. Grantst., to 155 Linden ave. Min- 
neapolis, Mina. 


The Rey. Dr. F C. H. Wendel, in charge of Grace 
mission, at Hadlyme, Conn. (which he founded), for 
the summer, has removed to Middletown, Conn. 

The Rev. James R. Winchester, late rector of Christ 
church, Nashville, Tenn., has become rector of the 
parish of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo. Address 5726 
Vernon ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. T. H. Yardley has resigned his position as 


‘diocesan missionary of Indiana. Address Newport, 


el 
Official 
ALL communications to the secretary of the diocese 
of Mississippi should be sent to the Rey. Peter G. 
Sears, Holly Springs, Miss. 


DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
At a meeting of the Standing Committee held Tues- 
day, Sept. 3, 1898. consent was given to certain 
changes in the by-laws of Christ church parish, Cam- 
bridge. Action was postponed on the request of the 
committee of the annual council of the diocese of 
West Virginia for consent to the election of a bishop- 
coadjutor for that diocese. Applications were re- 
ceived from Robert E. Cheney and Smith Owen Dex- 
ter to be recommended to the Bishop as candidates 
for Holy Orders, and the same were laid over, under 
therule. The next meeting of the Committee will be 
held Monday, Oct. 3d. 


Died 
JONES.—Entered into life eternal, at Philadelphia, 
on Saturday morning, Sept. 10th, Susan Denning 
Jones, widow of George W. Jones, aged 89 years. 


TATE.—Entered into life eternal, on Monday, Sept. 
5th, at 11:30 P. M., at his home, Bolivar, Tenn., Mr. 
Mallory Dickson Tate, aged 28, for several years a 


, communicant and yestryman of St. James’ church. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


BOARD OF MISSIONS 


The triennial session of the Board of Missions will 
begin in the church of the Epiphnny, Washington, 
D. C., on Friday morning, October 7th. On the morn- 
ing of the second day the completion of twenty-five 
years of the Epis opate of Dr Hare as missionary 
bishop will be especially marked. Sermon before the 
Board by th® Bishop of California, in the church of 
the Epiphany, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 9th. 
Children’s missionary mass meeting in the church of 
the Ascension, Sunday afternoon, October 16th. Mis- 
sionary rally in the same church that evening. 


Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. U. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


IF any church is about to put ina new font. would 
they kindly donate the old one to St. Mary's parish, 
Blair, Neb. Beginning in October, the rector pro- 
poses to hold a cottage service in an addition called 
Deklerville, among the poor and cojored folks; in 
order to make the service attractive, he desires to 
obtain an organ; however old, it will be thankfully 


received. i 
ANNESLEY THOMAS YOUNG, Rector. 


Church and Parish 


RARE COPIES of Convention Journals and files of 
Church papers are for sale, with the collection of 
theological and historical works of the late Bishop of 
Iowa. Address Miss PERRY, Bishop’s House, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 3 

AN elderly lady of experience, ability, and good 
health, would like a position as matron, assistant 
matron, managing housekeeper, or companion to an 
invalid lady or gentleman. Recompense more for a 
home witha small remuneration. Can furnish the 
pest of testimonials. Address Box 421, Deposit, New 
York.) 

THE Woman’s Auxiliary, diocese of Marquette, 
wishes cancelled stamps, postage or revenue, foreign 
or domestic. The domestic stamps should be any de- 
nomination except ones and twos. They can be sorted 
and sold for the benefit of missions,to regular collect- 
ors and dealers. Hawaiian, Porto Rico, and Cuban 
stamps especially desired. Address MISS NINA 
STONE, Marquette, Mich. 

APARTMENTS DURING GENERAL CONVENTION may 
be rented in the house where the Church Press head- 
quarters are located, near Epiphany church. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, September, 1898 


4 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
11. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. ST. MATTHEW. Red. 
25. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. Sv. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


St. Matthew’s Day 


“Four denarii make a stater; 
Put the shekels safe aside; 
These are gold, these only silver, 
This one fails—uncertified. 
This is Cesar’s tribute money 
In the leathern bag secure. 
Here's King Herod’s copper coinage— 
Nay, this silver is not pure.’’ 


“Follow Me.” 


‘See those Pharisees who passing, 
Draw their broidered robes aside, 
Full with plenty, preaching, fasting— 
What care I for all their pride? 
Better 1s my moneyed ce, 
Better business, rush, and stir, 
Than with fringed.and blue-rimmed garments, 
Pace, a lying worshiper.”’ 


“Follow Me.” 


‘‘Wide and fair the upland meadows, 
Olive garden, fountain cool, 

Where the great house, with its roses, 
Mirrors in the quiet pool. 

Half is paid the purchase money, 
Half is nearly made, I ween. 

Then the summer days shall find me 
Resting ’neath the leafy screen.”’ 


“Follow Me.”’ 


Who is speaking? Who is calling? 
What acrowding! Whata throng! 
But—Who pauses by my table, 
With that whisper, low but strong? 
Rabbi? Nay! my hands are shaking. 
Whois this? His eyes on mine 
Thrill, bewilder. What, my Master, 
Wilt Thou? All my heartis Thine.” 


“Follow Me.” 


‘*Push aside the hindering table! 
Get the money bags away! 
Debtors, let me pass, entreat you! 
Lest I lose Him in the way. 
Jostled in the roadside dusty, 
By the beggars, healing fain, 
Let me follow, nearer, closer. 
Miss no word of His again,” 


“Wollow Me.”’ 


“Yes, I follow, Lord and Master! 
Let all thought of wealth go past, 
Love of pleasure, land. and homestead, 
Life itself from me I cast. 
Need no promise of a kingdom, 
Need no throne in Israel, 
Only ask to hear Thee speaking, 
Only ask Thy words to tell.” 


“Follow Me.”’ 
* * Eo * * * * 


“Lord and God! O King Messiah! 
I have preached through many lands; 
Now the grave is dug to take me, 
Fetters bind my feet and hands. 
Let me hear Thine own voice calling, 
As the life blood gushes fast, 
See Thy Resurrection glory, 
Be with Thee again at last.” 


“Follow Me.”’ 


Milton, Mass., 1898, 
FES 

De SAMUEL ELIOT, a former president 

of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
died Sept. 15th, aged seventy-eight. He 
was graduated from Harvard at the re- 
markably early age of 18, and for two years 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in Boston. 
After travel abroad, he became interest- 
ed in the work of rescuing children from 
the street. This gave him a start as an 
educator. He was professor of history and 
political economy from 1856 to 1864 in Trin- 
ity, and was president from 1860 to 1864. He 
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has contributed largely to literature, his 
first published work being ‘Passages from 
the History of Liberty.” Mr. Eliot also 
published a ‘“‘Manual of United States His- 
tory” and the ‘“‘Life and Times of Savona- 
rola,” and had written articles for various 
periodicals. He was the prime mover in a 
number of Boston literary and charitable en- 
terprises. In 1863 he received the degree 
of LL.D. from Columbia College. His 
grandfather was the Samuel Eliot who 
founded the Eliot professorship in Harvard 
University, and the present president is his 
cousin. 
LN ee 

RECENT tragic event adds interest to 

the celebrations which took place last 
month through Austro-Hungary, in honor 
of the sixty-eighth birthday anniversary of 
the Emperor, Francis Joseph, who also 
completes this year the fiftieth year of his 
reign. Among the crowned heads of the 
world, there is none more admirable than 
this eminent and high-minded man. His 
conception of the duties and responsibilities 
of a ruler has been of a lofty type, and his 
humanity and public spirit are everywhere 
celebrated. It was characteristic of him to 
discourage lavish display and luxurious ex- 
penditure during the recent celebration, and 
to announce his desire that the gifts of his 
people should take, the form of contribu- 


_tions to charitable institutions and the aid 


of the poor and unfortunate among his sub- 
jects During his reign, in spite of his ill 
success in the war with the Prussians, great 
things have been achieved. Much progress 
has been made in welding together the in- 
congruous elements under his sway. A 
strong nation has been wrought out of these 
various races and nationalities, with their 
differing languages and discordant aspira- 
tions, and it only requires good statesman- 
ship to carry out what has been so well be- 
gun. Besides this great political task, 
Francis Joseph has constantly encouraged 
the progress of science and education. The 
Austrian Empire is now second to none in 
these respects. Under the Emperor’s fos- 
tering care, Vienna has become one of the 
greatest centres of the fine arts, and pos- 
sesses some of the finest museums and the 
best equipped hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions to be found in Europe. It is not 
wonderful that such a monarch has won the 
enthusiastic affection of his people. En- 
lightened men throughout the world cannot 
but wish that the life of such a} prince 
might be prolonged indefinitely. 


ee ees 


Poetic or Prosaic 
BY THE REV. CYRUS MENDENHALL 


HE Bible is full of poetic material. Some- 
times in our interpretations we over- 
look the symbols and similes. We wish to 
explain its singular recordings, and reduce 
its poetry in such a manner that there shall 
be no clashing with prosaic notions. 

It is possible so to magnify the letter as to 
lose much of the spirit. To make allegory 
and metaphor strictly literal, whether in 
Genesis, Job, or Revelation, in Daute, Mil- 
ton, or Bunyan, is to introduce di cord 
where harmony was designed. 

“Tike sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh.”’ 


In some instances our poets are finer in- 
terpreters than our theologians, and true 
and trustful hearts in all ages are the high- 


est authorities and the safest guides. 
“And simple trust can find the ways 
We miss with chart of creeds.”’ 
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Some place we must have in these mate- 
rialistic surroundings and utilitarian ten- 
dencies for the ideal and the poetic. 

“The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers, 

The myths and parables of the primal years,” 
have suffered much at the hands of commen- 
tators. : 

It is said ‘‘nothing is made in vain.” I 
suppose this to be true. The ornamental, 
the beautiful, is not useless. The pleasant. 
things which gratify the eye, the ear, the 
mind, are not superfluous. Beauty in na- 
ture, in manor maid, in song, story, or ser- 
mon, is not in vain. In very good company 
indeed St. Paul puts ‘‘whatsoever things 
are lovely.’ Sweet souls naturally sug- 
gest the ‘‘beauty of holiness.” 

I said something of Biblical poetry. Take 
your concordance and see how much men- 
tion is made of gardens, groves, grasses, or- 
chards; 

“The lights ard shades, tre purple strains, 
And golden hues of bloom,”’ 
all telling of a God who is not unmindful of 
beautiful accessories. And how many lakes 
there are, like diamonds set in emerald; 
and babbling brooks, singing and flashing 
onward to the rivers, and thus to the sea. 
Rivers flow through all the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation, through Eden, and 
out from under the throne ofthe Eternal. 
One may hear the winds sighing among the 
cedar branches and pine boughs of Lebanon. 
There are palms, flowers, fruits; snow, hail, 
hoar frost, rain, dew, sunshine, shade,rocks, 
hills, valleys, sun, moon, stars; ‘‘through 
every grade of being runs,” in history, 
prophecy, psalm, New Testament and older 
Covenant, from the wilderness to the prom- 
ised land, ‘‘the stuff” out of which poets 
weave their songs. 
“Tt leaps in leaves, in grass, in flowers.” 

Pluck the flowers from the Bible and you 
sadly mutilate the ‘garden of the Lord.” 
See not the poetry in written word and in- 
ward suggestion—you are blind indeed. A 
lily becomes a missal, aseed holds the king- 
dom of God, a bird reveals a Father’s care. - 

‘He calleth me who calleth ye; : 
Would that I might as trusting be.”’ 

‘‘The beauty of flowers, the song of birds, 
the smile of infants,” the flowery song or 
sermon, are these meaningless, can they be 
sinful? 

Fanatics have battered statuary, burned 
paintings, demolished architecture, de- 
nounced poetry and song. No harsh thought 
have we for them. They have lostso much, 
sufficient has been their punishment. 
Around, above, beneath, wherever we ‘‘look 


or listen,” 
“Be it organ pealing, 
Be it some mountain high, 
Be it swell of ocean, 
Or calm of starlit sky; 


“Be it grace of childhood. 
Or look of humar. love, 

All love of good is worship 
That lifts toward God above.” 


Plato connected the beautiful with the 
good in his philosophy. God sets his ap- 
proval upon it,in that he has given it in 
such abundance in his creation, and hath 
put it into men’s hearts to word their 
thoughts in musical numbers and rhythmic 
measure. 


Dear Father, we would have our lives har- 
monious, like ‘‘some sweet song.” We fain 
would be ‘lifted to every lofty-mood.”’ Give 
us of Thy Spirit; and 

“Thou, dear Christ, deep strike, 
Thy roots, on Heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 
Most human and yet most divine, 
The Flower of Man and God.” 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Gray House of the Quarries. By Mary 
Harriott Morris. Boston, New York, and London: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Price, $1 50. 

Here is a well-printed and well-bound book, 
big with five hundred pages. Like the first line 
of the old song, ‘‘Flow gently, sweet Afton,’’ it 
ripples softly and gracefully along from the 
first page to the last. An old farmer does com- 
mit suicide in it,anda will is found in an old 
desk, but as we are used to those things in 
novels, they donot move us much. The heroine 
grows up and marries a Presbyterian minister. 
She is rather ‘advanced,’ and she soon has 


him under control. They both read books 

on the Higher Criticism, and he preaches after 

that manner. The book of course ends with the 
probability of his resigning his pastorate over 

a church which is beautifully named “The 

Calvin Memorial.’’ The book somehow or other 

reminds us of ‘‘Queechy”’ and ‘‘The Wide, Wide 

World,” and doubtless will be read with pleas- 

ure by those who took delight in those once fa- 

mous volumes. 

Leddy Marget. By L. B. Walford. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 233. Price, $1.50. 
Leddy Marget, the high-born heroine of this 

tale, is a most charming “girl of eighty.’ Her 

delightfully feminine qualities lend an irresisti- 


ble fascination to every page, and she gains a 
strong hold upon our hearts long before the end 
is reached. She is certainly one of the finest 
old ladies who have ever inhabited the realm of 
fiction. To know her is to feel an inspiration 
towards all that is kindliest, sweetest, and 
best in humanity. The closing years of her life 
are spentin a remote hamlet of the Scottish 
highlands, whose narrow circle of society she 
fills with sweetness and light. Hach of the 
characters whom she encounters there has its 
own peculiar charm, and all stand before us in 
living reality. Altogether this isa delightfully 
satisfying book. We hope it may be widely 
read. 


IN THE OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
World,” begins a new story called “Ture MINIsTER oF CARTHAGE,” 
depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 


love and something akin to ambition. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife 


Has written another story for the JOURNAL 
She tells in it about a sickly 
society girl, and what brought her to her 
senses and good health. 


readers. 


In Mary E. Wilkins’ 


Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
does some very funny things, and in 
trying to elevate the villagers she learns 
a thing or two. 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 


produce. 


The handsomest illustrated weekly published 


We will mail THe Lapres’ Home Journar, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THE Saturpay EveEninG Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Sermons. By the late Rev. Charles Gutch, of St. 
Cyprian's, Marylebone, London. Witha Short Mem- 
oir of the Author by the Rev. Robert Linklater, 
D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 304. 
Price, 82. 

This book brings back the memory of an Eas: 
ter Communion which we made some years ago 
in one of the most obscureand outwardly unat- 
tractive of London churches, when its author 
broke to us the Bread of Life. For thirty years, 
in this most hidden and contracted sphere, this 
devoted priest labored on in patient fortitude. 
In the early days of the Tractarian Movement 
he was one of its most famous figures, and so 
highly approved himself as to be marked out by 
Dr. Pusey as vicar of the splendid foundation 
which he had endowed at St. Saviour’s, Leeds. 
Declining this, he entered upon a hidden life of 
sanctity and poverty in one of the most spiritu- 
ally destitute parts of London, where he la- 
bored to build up a parish upon his own princi- 
ples. To the end he had but a rambling con- 
verted stable in which to minister, and a hand- 
ful of poor people for his flock. But the work 
transcended these narrow boundaries, and was 
a truly great work. Scholar and saint, he 
reached the hearts of rich and poor alike. His 
sermons were models of excellence, and are well 
worthy of being put into print. They have the 
genuine ring of truthand sincerity. As we have 
“scanned them with acritic’s eye,’ we have 
found each of them coming home to our heart as 
though meant for us, and found ourselves 
brought down from the critic’s stool to the sin- 
ner’s bench. The first one in the volume is a 
masterpiece, rightly described by Dr. Linklater 
as ‘‘an utterance worthy of a St. John Baptist, 
magnificently brave and outspoken, and yet 
most delicately pure.’? Those on the condition 

-of the sainted dead are most admirable vresen- 

tations of the Catholic doctrine of the commun 
ion of saints. Hach of the others is excellent in 
its way. We advise our Catholic clergy and 
laity to get this book, and make the acquaint- 
ance of a master of the spiritual life such as is 
seldom met. 


The Man of the Ages. 
Jaggar, D.D. 
Price, 2. 
The title is taken from the first of the twenty 

recent sermons which are comprised in this vol- 

ume of the Bishop of Southern Ohio’s dis 
courses. There is not much to be said about them, 
except that they are plain and practical, with 
the emphasis laid on those things which are the 
common property of all Christian teachers. To 
our mind,they lack body, but in this they do not 
differ from much current preaching which is 
taken up almost exclusively with the ethical 
side of our religion, while the dogmatic side is 
ignored or left to take care of itself. The ser- 
mons of bishops who are our chief pastors and 
teachers, should, in our estimation, be strong in 
doctrinal teaching. Some of the most powerful 
preachers in past and present days have been 
strong in the doctrinal fabric of their sermons. 

Such, for example, are Liddon, Lacordaire, 

Newbolt, modern preachers. The late Dr. 

Dale, an eminent English Congregationalist, 

was a dogmatic preacher; so, also, were the old 

Puritans here and io England, and they preached 

with power and conviction, and would have 

scorned what now pass current as sermons, 


By the Rt. Rev. Thos. A. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 


Memories of a Rear-Admiral, Who has Served for 
More than Half aCentury in the Navy of the United 
States. By S. R. Frankln, Rear-Admiral U. S. 
Navy (Retired). Illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $3. 

As a midshipman, Admiral Franklin served 
with men who had sailed with Hull and Decatur 
in 1812, and as a captain he wus with Farragut 
at Mobile Bay. His recollections amount to a 
history of our naval service in war and peace. 
Long assignments on foreign stations have made 
his life full of incident, and his recollections of 
notable men, places, and events, both at home 
and abroad, are numerous and varied. From the 
primitive navalacademy he went to Washington 
in 1848, and engaged in coast survey work until 
ordered to the Mediterranean squadron. Return- 
ing to America in time to distinguish himself in 


the Civil War, Admiral Franklin saw the navy 
change from wood to iron, from sail to steam; 
he was on the ‘*‘Roanoke”’ in Hampton Roads 
when the little ‘‘Monitor’’ saved the Union fleet 
from destruction py the ‘‘Merrimac’’; in charge 
of the dispatch boat ‘‘Dacotah,” he witnessed 
and took part in many stirring scenes; several 
chapters are devoted to his anecdotes of histori- 
cal persons and events of the war. During the 
peaceful days which followed, the author 
cruised in European, Asiatic, and English wa- 
ters, and had a variety of experiences worthy of 
recital, such as escorting an astronomical expe- 
dition to Siberia in order to observe an eclipse 
ofthe sun. His promotion to the rank of rear- 
admiral in1885 was a fitting culmination to his 
long and honorable service of the country. 


The Story of a Play. By W. D. Howells. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

W. D. Howells, prolific author as he is, is 
never commonplace and never uninteresting. 
The motif of the present book is the bringing 
out of a play. Anyone who has ever had one to 
bring out knows that it is at least as difficult as 
one of the labors of Hercules. This story turns 
not so much on the difficulties with managers 
and actors, as on the troubles which the writing 
and the producing of the play bring out between 
the author and his wife. Thelatter meddles too 
much and is too exacting. There is love and 
jealousy, and vulgar ambition, and green-room 
quarrels in the book, and, upon the whole, while 
not the best of Mr. Howells’ books, and far be- 
low the ‘*‘Landlord of the Lion’s Head,” it is 
written strongly and in delightful English, and 
will take a fair place among the novels of the 
day. 

The Gathered Waifs. 

New York. 

This is a volume of rhymes, and in a cata- 
logue it would probably come under the head 
of ‘Poetry,’ though it has not a glimmer of 
that divine art. We presume it is intended 
only for the perusal of the author’s friends and 
his comrades in the army post. Certainly no 
one else could care for it. Ex pede Herculem 
(though the author is far from a giant). 


By Dr. S. D. Leifsnam. 


‘“‘Now Congress moves for war with dread alarms, 
While Lincoln calls Columbia to arms; 

Soon three-score thousand men confront the foe, 
Whom rebel legions strive to overthrow.”’ 


There are three hundred pages of the same sort. 


A fine library edition of the ‘Cathedrals of 
England,’’ in two volumes, octavo, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. 'l'homas Whittaker. The 
descriptive text ofeach chapter is written by 
the dean or canon of the cathedral described, 
while the illustrations, of which there are 168 
in all, are chiefly by Herbert Railton whose 
style in sketching is very wellknown. Theset 
will be richly bound in half vellum, purple and 
white, with a florentine wrapper for each vol- 
ume. 


Opinions of the Press 


St. Andrew's Cross 

Tue Witt To BeELizve.—It is not unusual to 
hear Christian belief spoken of as though it 
were a kind of spiritual contagion, to which 
some men are susceptible and others not. It is 
assumed that belief is something quite apart 
from human volition, and that therefore an un- 
believer is in no wise responsible for his unbe- 
lief. It takes very little psychology to make 
clear that the change from disbelief to belief in 
any given proposition calls for a conscious 
effort of the will. We know of nomore gratify- 
ing spectacle in the history of human learning 
than that of modern psychology, verifying and 
substantiating, as nothing else can do, one after 
another of the most cherished pronouncements 
of Christianity. And when some man who has 
the ability shall take the time to write a really 
modern work on Biblical psychology, it will be 
an immensely more practical and helpful contri 
bution to Christian evidences for this age than 
anything yet written. When the psychologist 
declares, for instance, that will must antecede 


belief, he is only stating from another stand- 
point, and in different terminology, what Chris- 
tianity has insisted upon most strenuously from 
the first. ; 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat 

DISARMAMENT.—The attitude of the present 
potentates of Europe on the disarmament ques- 
tion will probably be like that of some of their 
predecessors toward liberalism a century ago. 
Russia’s Catherine iI., Prussia’s Frederick 
William II., and Austria’s Leopold II., and 
Francis I. began to dabble in democracy and to 
talk eloquently about the rights of man, at the 
beginning of the French Revolution. Though 
Rousseau and Voltaire were dead at this time, 
their souls were marching on. It was quickly 
discovered, however, that each of these 
crowned democrats wanted tbe revolution to 
begin somewhere else than in his own domin- 
ions. Frederick William and Leopold wanted 
it to remain in France, or to cross into George 
III.’s domain, while Catherine would have been 
delighted to see it rage in the countries of her 
friends, Leopold and Frederick William, pro- 
viding it would not extend any farther east. 
Oo this disarmament question, the situation is 
likely to be the same. Nicholas IJ., William II., 
Francis Joseph, and President Faure think dis- 
armament is an excellent idea, but each will 
want the other to do all the disarming. Never- 
theless, the United States will be represented 
in the conference, and it can point to its history 
for proof that its work for peace has been deeds 
and not simply words. 

American Monthly Review of Reviews 

AMERICAN COURAGE.—About one aspect of the 
Santiago campaien, however, there will be 
unanimity. Greater personal courage has never 
been exhibited in warfare than our troops— 
both the regulars and the volunteers—showed 
to the full extent of their opportunity for dis- 
play of valor. The Spaniards fought magnifi- 
cently; but our men, as the aggressors, charg- 
ing up steep inclines against a sheltered and in- 
trenched enemy, were the ones whose qualities 
were put to the full test. There were plenty of 
men on foot at Santiago, privates as well as of- 
ticers, who showed that same sort of high spirit 
that Hobson had shown some days before by his 
brave act in the harbor. Europe had quite gen- 
erally believed that Americans were traders 
and money-makers, and that they were not 
fighters. The governments and the military 
authorities of Europe have taken note of Santi- 
ago, and revised-their opinions. Europe had 
also supposed that with drill under good officers 
and with the latest patterns of small arms and 
equipment, almost any sort of human cattle 
would do very well in the rauks as food for bul- 
lets. This Santiago experience now serves to 
remind the whole world that the conditions of 
modern warfare may not, after all, be so differ- 
ent as had been supposed from the conditions of 
earlier times, where the individual man was of 
some account. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The household 


Difficult Rhymes 


“You can’t,’’ says Tom to lisping Bill, 

“Find any rhyme for month.” 

“A great mithstake,”’ was Bill’s reply, 

“T’ll find a rhyme at onth.” 

HERE are certain words in the English 

language which present almost insuper- 
able difficulties to the would-be poet, and of 
such words ‘‘month” is facile princeps and 
“orange” proxime accessit. However, as in 
the above example, certain of the more in- 
ventive have surmounted the difficulty, 
though, it must be admitted, only by com- 
pounding two words, or distorting, splitting, 
and otherwise spoiling one. Better than 
most is Christina Rossetti’s example, in her 
““Sing-Song Nursery Rhymes:” 

“How many weeks in a month? 

Four as the swift moon runn’th.”’ 

This is distinctly better than the efforts of 
numerous lispers who confess their inability 
to rhyme to ‘‘month,”’ although they could 
doit ‘‘wunth.” Less gramamtical, but more 
funny, is the university man’s attempt: 

“How sweet it is to toil from month to month, 

Working equations from the one-plus-oneth.”’ 
Father Prout has left on record a full and 
frank confession of his inability to find a 
rhyme for this difficult word. He saysin a 
long poem, which achieves the rhymeless at 
the end of every verse: 

‘We parted at the gate in June, 

That soft and balmy month, 

Beneath the sweetly beaming mcon 

And (wunth, hunth, bunth, sunth— 

I can’t find a rhyme to month).”’ 
Notwithstanding all these failures to find a 
perfect rhyme, however, there is one exam- 
ple which may be said to hit the mark. It 
is ascribed to W. S. Gilbert, and includes 
not only a rhyme to ‘‘month,” but also to 
“orange.” It runs’ ? 

‘From the Indus to the Blorange 

Came the rajah in a month, 

Sucking now and then his orange, 

Counting all the while his Grunth.”’ 
Th;s is the only perfect instance, and even 
this is not perfect, for, though the Irish 
river Blorange is an absolute rhyme to 
“orange,” yet it is a kind of rhymeless blas- 
phemy to pronounce the name of the Hin- 
du’s holy book asif itrhymed with ‘‘month.” 
Its real pronunciation is ‘‘Grunt’’; but, lest 
the peor word under. discussion should go 
for ever unmated, we may all admit that 
the final ‘‘h” is no just cause or impediment, 
and that this is no time to talk of proper 
pronunciations. 

There are many amusing attempts with 
regard to “orange.” The following is a 
good example; it also includes the lemon: 

“TI gave my darling child alemon 
That lately grew its fragrant stem on, 
And next, to give her pleasure more range, 


I offered her a juicy orange 
And nuts—she cracked them in the door hinge. 


—London Standard. 


Poisonsat the Soda Fountain 


(tTHE Druggists’ League for Shorter 
Hours” is boldly attacking the sale by 
druggists of poisons, narcotics, intoxicants, 
and nerve-destroying stimulants, under the 
guise of “tonics” or temperance drinks at 
the soda-water fountain. This is an admir- 
able work of reform. The modern drug 
store is in many cases aS wide open a gate 
to mental and physical degradation as the 
lowest groggery of the slums. Calisaya, 
««.) used by people who think it non-al- 


coholic or a safe tonic, is, in fact, intoxicant 
and poisonous. It causes, say the spokes- 
men of the Druggists’ League, paresis, cir- 
rhosis of the liver, and diabetes. The un- 
counted preparations of cocoa sold by the 
‘reputable’ drug stores are more deadly 
than South street whiskey. They affect 
more immediately the mind, and break 
down more completely the nervous system 
than even an American cocktail of the 
kind sold in London--more could not be 
said. 

This is a real evil. One that menaces no 
single class, no single sex, no single age, 
but all. The drinker at a bar knows the 
danger he braves, knows that the utmost 
caution and self-restraint are essential to 
protect himself against the effects of an in- 
dulgence which may become a habit. The 
drug store tippler usually imagines that he 
is doing a virtuous thing. He is eschewing 
alcohol and adhering to temperance. He is 
taking a nerve tonic which will ‘‘stimulate 
without any reaction”—a lovely and a lying 
phrase. He is repairing the physical rav- 
ages of overwork with a liquid health food 
—usually fabricated of materials which 
bear the same relation to health that poison 
does. And so, in one way or another, the 
drug store tippler is lured into a habit 
which the hardened dipsomaniac might ob- 
serve with horror. 

This evil ought to be corrected by the 
druggists themselves. Theirs is a calling 
which necessitates professional training, 
and should imply professional honor. But 
if they won't do it, the power of the law 
must. If the drug store is to be as danger- 
ous to society as the saloon, it must be sub- 
jected to like police supervision.—N. Y. 
Journal. 


HOMAS A. EDISON writes as follows to 

one of the editors of Popular Science 
News who had asked him whether lightning- 
rods really furnished any security to build- 
ings: ‘‘There is no doubt whatever that the 
lightning-rods are a source of great protec- 
tion when buildings are properly equipped 
with them. In doing this it is necessary 
to have metal of good conductivity, and a 
perfect connection with the earth at the 
bottom of the rod. If you will refer to a 
book published by Sir William Snow Har- 
ris who first introduced lightning-rods in 
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you will tind this subject discussed at 
length. Before the introduction of light- 
ning-rods in the British navy, disasters at 
sea were quite frequ-nt, and the subject of 
protectins their ships from this element of 
danger presented itself in a very serious 
light to British naval officers. When Harris 
proposed equipping these ships with light- 
ning-rods, he was almost alone in the belief 
that they would afford protection such as 
was desired. After a great deal of trouble, 
he succeeded in having them adopted, since 
which I do not think there has been asingle 
serious disaster from lightning in the Brit- 
ish navy, which is conclusive that Harris’ 
theory was correct. The same applies to 
buildings of an inflammable nature erected 
on land; and when these are properly sup- 
plied with a sufficient number of lightning- 
rods, dependent upon their size and the ex- 
tent of ground covered by them, I believe 
they are absolutely safe from all danger.” 


HE superintendent of Grace Sunday 
school, of Oswego, recently réad the 
names of pupils who were absent, and when 
he came to that of ‘‘Joe’”’ Powell the whole 
school broke out into applause. This some- 
what unusual action is explained by the fact 
that ‘‘Joe” Powell is better known to the 
world as Cadet Joseph W. Powell who so 
pluckily stood by in a launch to aid Hobson 


the British navy and mercantile marine, | at Santiago. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
by the ‘old Dutch process,” for 
the reason that it has stood the 

test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts to make White Lead by. 
some of the many quick or patent processes 
—although repeatedly tried—they have 
shown that the “old Dutch”’ is still the best, 


iand is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FRE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
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Children’s Tbhour 


‘Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Our Great Benefactor 
BY LOUISE M. LEE 


I am a healer, a comfort to all, 

And Iam a father with sons great and small. 

Those who would find me towards greatness shall 
go: 

Those who would kill me, deep losses must know. 


I pause not, I change not, I never am late. 
My tune moves the spheres as they whirl at their 
rate. 


And I have a father who patiently waits 
To take God’s poor children beyond the great gates. 


(The editor will be glad to have the children send 
answer to this riddle.) 


How Jack Kept His Promise 


T was the writing hour in Master Laird’s 

room, and nothing but the subdued 
scratch of forty pens, moving swiftly and si- 
lently across the two score copy-books, was 
to be heard. The master looked round over 
the rows of eager faces before him with evi- 
dent approval, and when the bell tapped for 
change of employment, he said quietly: 

‘Boys, this afternoon is so beautiful, and 
the ice is in such splendid condition, that I 
have concluded to give you the half holiday 
I promised you, and go with you for a turn 
upon the river. You may put your books 
aside, and pass in order down the stairs. 
After which, get your skates ready and 
wait quietly at the front gate until I join 
you ” 

What a merry, light-hearted set of boys 
they were as they stood around in little 
groups talking in subdued tones of the 
pleasures in store for them that bright win- 
try afternoon. 

Presently a lad of thirteen made his ap- 
pearance, swinging his satchel of books in 
his right hand, while under his left arm was 
tucked away a little parcel that looked very 
much like his skates. 

“Why do you trouble with your. books, 
Jack?” asked Dan Harold.  ‘*You don’t pro- 
pose to stand still long enough to study a 
lesson this stinging day, do you?” 

“T am not going to the river to-day, Dan,” 
answered Jack cheerily, ‘‘but all the same I 
wish the rest of you a jolly time.” 

“T thought you would be the first fellow 
on the ice,” said Dan. ‘'You are the best 
skater in the lot.” 

“‘T would enjoy the fun ever so much, but 
I can’t go this afternoon.” 

‘‘What’s the reason you can’t?” demanded 
Dan. 

‘*You intended to stay at school, and you 
may rest assured the master will not allow 
us to remain on the ice after four o’clock. 
You must be sick, Jack Clover.” 

‘T never felt better in my life,’’ respond- 
ed Jack, ‘‘but for all that, I can’t stay.” 

‘‘He’s afraid of what his mother will say!” 
said Joe Morton. 

‘‘Jack is none of your ’fraid babies,” said 
Dan patronizingly, ‘‘Why, he’s within an 
inch of my height, and mother would be 
sure I was sick if 1 ran to her every time I 
wanted a little fun.” 

“T am no ’fraid-baby, Dan, but I must ad- 
mit that Joe has guessed the real reason 
why I cannot remain. I promised mother 


ayear ago that I would never go to the 
river without her permission, and I woul: 
be a coward if I broke my word,” Jack said 
firmly. 

‘But the ice is perfectly safe,’ urged Dan. 
‘“Tf-it had not been, the master would not 
have given us the privilege of trying it, un- 
asked. Mothers are all scary, but they 
soon get over their fussing when they find 
they can’t run things to suit themselves. 
Come right along; have a good time with 
the rest of us, and your mother will feel 
easy, because she will know nothing about 
it until the fun is all over.” 

‘But that would be deceiving her, and 
then she would lose confidence in me,” re- 
plied. Jack. 

“That’s the veriest nonsense,” laughed 
Dan. ‘‘A fellow’s mother is not like any 
other body. She never goes back on him.” 

“Then he should never go back on her,” 
insisted Jack. ‘‘At any rate I am not go- 
ing to break my promise.” 

“Whatis the trouble, boys?” asked Mr. 
Laird as he joined the scholars at the gate. 

Dan related what had passed between 
himself and Jack, and then appealed to the 
teacher for a decision. 

“‘T am quite sure that if Jack’s mother un- 
derstood all the circumstances in the case, 
she would give ready consent to his after- 
noon’s enjoyment. I think the trouble with 
mothers is, that boys are usually ven- 
turesome, and often risk their lives on the 
ice when there is actual danger,” said Mr. 
Laird. ‘If Jack’s mother were in reach I 
would advise him to go and consult her, but 
as the walk to his home is over a mile, I be- 
lieve she would excuse him if he went un- 
der my care‘” 

‘Of course she would,” said Dan and Joe 
ina breath. ‘Iam sure she would not want 
him to walk three solid miles just to save 
her from an hour’s anxiety,” added Joe. 
‘‘That’s all sheer nonsense.” 

‘‘There need be no anxiety on her part, 
for she would know nothing of the fancied 
danger until it was over,’ urged Dan. 


‘‘A promise is a promise, and I shall keep 
it, especially when made to mother. Years 
ago, a young brother to whom she was de- 
votedly attached, lost his life while skating 
on this very river, and she has had a pecul- 
iar dread of such accidents ever since. Last 
winter, just after some of the boys came 
near being drowned, I promised her that I 
would not go upon the ice without her sanc- 
tion, and should Ido it now, shecould never 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 


Made only by 


The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Do You 
Like Boils 


If you do not, you should take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and it will purify your blood, cure your 
boils, and keep your system free from the pois- 
ons which cause them. The great blood purify- 
ing power of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is constantly 
being demonstrated by its marvelous cures. 


H ood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for #5. 


Be sure to get Hood’s. 
Hood’s Pills 


are prompt, efficient, and easy 
in effect. All druggists. 25c. 


A pertect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptie, 
orthe baby, Pamphlets 


Somatose 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 


Stone St., New York City, 


ENameline 


(vail Borden _ tes: INFANT Foop 
Eagle Brand (Condensed Milk 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (TYROL) 


Tyrol is a prosperous county of Austria- 
Hungary: it is a mountainous region, contain- 
ing about 800,000 inhabitants, of which one-half 
are German-speaking people, about 200,000 
speak Italian, and the rest, some form of the 
Slavonic language. Agriculture, forestry, min- 
ing, and the production of silk, form the chief 
pursuits of the thrifty people. 

Every householder has his own piece of cul- 
tivable land, and clothes himself and his family 
with stuffs spun and woven at home from the 
wool and flax produced in the neighborhood. 

To form from this material the quaint cos- 
tumes which are pictured on another page from 
a photograph taken in thd Tyrol by an agent of 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., the Tyrolese 
women find the Singer sewing machines most 
satisfactory. 


THE MODERN 
STOVE 
POLISH 


For the General Convention Take the 
Pennsylvania Lines 


The General Convention will meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C , Oct. 5th, and for this occasion the 
Pennsylvania Lines will sell tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. The beautiful scenery of this 
route, together with the elegance of trains, 
maxe it the most desirable for travelers. Infor- 
mation may be obtained of H. R. Derine, 
A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ST, ANDREW, 


At Baltimore, Md., Sept. 28th to Oct. 2nd. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at reduced rates for this occasion, on 
Sept. 24th to Sept. 30th, inclusive. Tickets good 
returning until Oct. 5th. See nearest B. & O. 
ticket agent for full particulars, or address B. 
N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


LAUNCHING OF BATTLESHIP “ILLINOIS,” 
Newport News, Va. 
October 4th, 1898. 


For this occasion, on October 2nd, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad will sell excursion tickets, 
Chicago to Old Point Comfort, Va., and return, 
via Washington, at rate of $20.00. Tickets will be 
good for return leaving Old Point Comfort within 
ten days, including date of sale, and stop-over 
will be allowed at Washington, D.C.,on the re- 
turn trip. Observation cars and fast trains, 
with Pullman sleeping and parlor cars, will afford 
the traveler every comfort and facility for 
viewing the historic and sublime scenery 
through the Allegheny mountains. Detailed 
information at B. & O. City Ticket Office, 193 
Clark st., or B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS, 
West and Northwest. 


On Sept. 6th and 20th and Oct. 4th and 18th, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
will sell excursion tickets to many points in the 
West and Northwest, at about one-half of usual 
rates. Tickets good for return for three weeks. 
For further particulars, call on or address C. N. 
Sourser, Ticket Agent, 95 Adams st., Chicago. 
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again be quite sure that I would keep my 
promise; and so many an anxious hour it 
would give her. Iam quite certain that I 
wou'd have notrouble in gaining her per- 
mission, could I see her and explain in 
whose care we were going, but as it is I 
would much rather miss the afternoon’s 
pleasure than give her an hour’s uneasi- 
ness.” 

“You are right, Jack. Iam glad to see 
you stand up so unflinchingly for your moth- 
er. She is the best friend you have, and 
deserves such a son,” said the teacher, tak- 
ing both of Jack’s hands in hisown. “I am 
ashamed that I uttered one discouraging 
word. Go home now, and tell your mother 
that if the skating continues fine, you are 
invited to meet the boys down at the mill 
on Saturday afternoon; and you may add, 
by way of encouragement, that your teach- 
er will be there in charge of the party.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, as he started off 
in an opposite direction to the one taken by 
Mr. Laird and the boys. 

‘Tp is very inconvenient to have a touchy 
conscience, sometimes,” remarked’ Joe, 
looking after the retreating figure. ‘Jack 
is a queer fellow, I tell you.” 

“Tt is a pity there are not more queer 
fellows like him,” answered the teacher 
thoughtfully. ‘‘A boy who is so anxious 
about his mother’s comfort, and who keeps 
his promises in such good faith, is the boy 
who is wanted, and who will be heard of in 
the future.”—Canadian Churchman. 


How Many Times 


«{(XOME straight home from school, Al- 

bert,” said mamma, and Albert prom- 
ised. But he forgot, and went off to play 
with the boys, coming back very late. His 
mother talked seriously to him about dis- 
obeying, and Albert promised a second 
time to do better. The next morning mam- 
ma said again ‘‘come straight home,” and 
Albert obeyed. So he did for several days. 
Then came an afternoon when he went off 
with Fred Smith,and was very late in com- 
ing home. 

‘*You didn’t tell me this morning,” Albert 
said excusingly, when his mamma reproved 
him. 

“How many times must I repeat a rule 
after I have made it?” mamma asked. ‘‘You 
do not find the arithmetic rule on every 
page; once writing is enough, the book- 
maker thinks. When I make arule I make 
it for all the days, and you have disobeyed 
me just as much to-day as if I had told you 
this morning to come straight home. You 
must remember that the rule stands, and 
you must keep it without expecting me to 
say it over and over. You can repeat it 
yourself when you are tempted to break it.” 

This is something that others beside Al- 
bert need toremember. It is not fair and it 
is not right to expect to be told each time 
what to do, or to have rules repeated every 
‘day. Short memories will stay short, if 
they are never stretched. They must be 
stretched by using them. 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Educational 


CANADA 


Bishop Strachan School for Girls, 


Toronto, Ontario. Established 1867. President, the Lord 
Birhop of Toronto. Prepa ation for the universities, and 
also elementary work. For Calendar apply to the Lady 
Principal, Wykeham Hall, Toronto. 


CONNECTICUT 


S* Margaret's School for Girls, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 
art courses. Pleasant and healthful situation. 24th 
year. : Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School. Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DiocESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxvilte, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymuastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Norrs, Headmaster. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


Well arranged courses of study. 

Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 

Rev. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


logue, address 


MINNESOTA 


ul ’ ’ 
Saint Mary’s Hall, Diocesan School 
FOR GIRLS. Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., rec- 
tor. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, A.A., principal. 
repared for all colleges. 


Special advantages in Music and 
Fine Gymnasium. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
For catalogue, address Saint Mary’s Hall, Faribault. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 


Mrs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edg: worth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 86th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Scholar- 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


The General Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, New York, 


The Academic Year begins on Wednesday in the Sep- 
tember Ember Week. with the entrance examination at 
9:30 a.m. The students live inthe buildings. Furnished 
room, with board, coal, gas, and care of room, $225 per an- 
num, payable semi-annually in advance. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a GRADUATE course 
for graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean. 


, ’ 
St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 
Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 


$300 to $500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 
Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPKRIOR, 

6 and 8 Eat 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse. N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-eighth school year begins Thursday, September 


15, 1898. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emit- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytuwn-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rey. Davis 
Sessums, Hon, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NRNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. - 
37th Year begins Sept. 14. 
“4 Military School of the high- 
est order.” —U.S,Wak DEPT, 


Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts. rough Preparatory 
Gourses. Infantry, Artillery, 


Oavalry. Oatalogues of 
0. E. HYATT, President, 


, 
2 Bustleton, Pa. 
Uh Luke S School, (near Philadelphia). 
No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever been 
_ rejected. A home school; number limited. Remarkably health- 
ful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoeing, swimming, skating. 
Fine gymnasium, For illustrated catalogue address 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


, ’ 
Episcopal High School, 
Near Alexandria, Virginia. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., PRINCIPAL. 
For Boys. Founded 1839. Re-opens Sept 28, 1898. Seyen 
mniles from Washington, D.C. Illustra.ed catalogue sent. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


TENNESSEE 


Ward Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College Preparatory and Finishing School. J. D. BLANTON, 
President, Nashville, Tenn. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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THE “REST CURE” 


Restful quiet, with pleasurable recreation, is 
what is needed more than medicine by most 
people worn out, or convalescing from illness. 


The Pennoyer 


has a staff of competent physicians, and guests 
have medical care, skilled nursing, and home 
comforts, with the privilege of luxurious ba:hs, 
if desired. The house and grounds—’75 acres 
—are on the banks of Lake Michigan. Profuse 
shade and the lake breezes make them cool 
and delightful. Select picnic parties, steamer 
excursions. and pleasant diversion. indoor and 
out, for those who wish them Your friends 
may visit you. ILllustrated booklet tells more 
about the place and methods. Send for it. 


THE PENNOYER, Box 20, Kenosha, Wis. 


Fifty miles from Chicago, via C. & N.-W. R’y. 


New; offered 
OXALIS, GRAND RUCHESS. now for the 
firsttime, and the grandest sort known, as wellas the 
most exquisite winter-blooming bulb. Blossoms im- 
mense, 3inches across, borne well above the foliage, 
and ofalovely pink color. A mostpersistent bloomer 
from Noy. to June, and an exquisite pot flower. 
Fine large bulbs for blooming at once, by mail, post- 
paid, 10c.each; 3 for 20c.— or for only 30c. we 
will mails Oxalis, mixed; 5 Freesias; 5 Giant Ranun- 
culus; 5 Other Bulbs, (20in all), and THE MAYFLOWER 
Monthly Magazine for a year —(devoted to flowers 
and Gardening, with colored plate each month). 
Our Beautiful Colored Plate Catalogue of Fall 
Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, etc., Winter 
Blooming Plants and Rare New Fruits sent FREE, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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"BEST LINE. 
CHICAGO and ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 
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Puerto Rico 


Il 


“The currency and finances of the island are 
subjects with which our statesmen will have to 
deal. The Spanish government in 1895 took up 
all the Mexican and Spanish coins in circulation 
and substituted special silver coins struck in 
the mint of Spain for this purpose. They bear 
on one side the Spanish coat-of-arms, and the 
words ‘‘Isla de Puerto Rico,” and on the other, 
the face of the boy king and an elaborate in- 
scription ia Spanish. Thelargest of these is the 
peso, of one hundred centavos, corresponding 
in appearance with our silver dollars, weighing 
385 5 grains, and generally spoken of as a ‘“‘dol- 
lar.”? There are also smaller silver coins of 
five, ten,twenty, and forty centavos, thetwenty 
centavo piece being known as the “‘peseta,”’ also 
copper coins of ove and two centavos. The 
Spanish government makes no attempt to main 
tain the standing of these silver coins, and they 
represent little more than their bullion value, 
the banks and merchants gladly exchanging 
$1.75 in this coin for $1.00 in our silver or paper, 
and exchanges being sometimes made at two for 
one, and even higher. The native drivers, 
boatmen, and venders have already learned the 
superior value of our coins, and a twenty-five 
cent piece in United States coin is readily ac- 
cepted at from forty-five to fifty cents in pay- 
ment for their services. That it will be neces- 
sary to take up this fluctuating coin when our 
permanent measure of value permeates this 
island,is generally conceded. but just what plan 
should be adopted in fixing the rate at which ob 
ligations made in Puerto Rican coin shall be 
paid in that of the United States, is a matter 
for statesmen to determine. Another interest- 
ing question in this connection, is whether or 
not the plantation labor, which has in the past 
been satisfied with fifty to sixty cents per day 
in Puerto Rican money, will be content to ac- 
cept twenty-five to thirty cents per day in our 
coins in its stead. The silver money coined 


and sent to the island by Spain amounted to 
$6,000,000. or pesos,and there has been added 
about $1 000 000 in paper by certain of the five 
banks of the island. some of which stands at par 
with the silver, and some at adiscount but it is 
seldom seen in ordinary business transactions. 
The fact that our own government has just sent 
in a shipment tothe island a sum equal in value 
to one-tenth of the entire currency, and that it 
will be immediately put into circulation,through 
its payment to the troops scattered over the 
island, furnishes a suggestion as to the probable 
increase of the currency, and increased dis- 
parity in value. 

Statistically the productions and commerce of 
Puerto Rico have been already discussed. The 
exports amount to about $15 000,000 a year, gold 
value, and the imports, about $16,000,000. Coffee 
forms about 60 per cent. of the value of the ex- 
ports: sugar, 20 per cent. ; tobacco, 5,and the re- 
mainder made up of cocoa, rum, hides, sponges, 
cabinet woods, etc. Practically all the coffee 
goes to Europe, the grocers and dealers assert- 
ing that they can obtain higher prices, espe- 
cially for the fine grades, which rank with 
Java and Mocha, in Franc? and Spain than in 
the United States, while the fact that the ex- 
port duty on coffee, tobacco, and cattle was only 
one-tenth as much on articles sent to Spain as 
on those sent to other countries, encouraged 
exporters to send their goods to Spanish ports. 
Of the importations, about 50 per cent. are man- 
ufactured articles, jargely cotton cloths, shoes, 
faney goods, and articles of household use, 15 
per cent. rice, 10 per cent. fish, 10 per cent, 
meats and lard, and 7 per cent. flour. Natural- 
ly most of this came from Spain. because the 
duty collected on articles from that country 
was only one-tenth of that on articles from 
other countries. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIBRARY 
ABRAHAM AND HIS AGE, 


By the Rev. HENRY GEORGE TOMKINS, Late Vicar of 
Branscombe. With a colored frontispiece and il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edges, $2.50. 

The story of the patriarch. the ‘‘friend of God,” is 
of the most solemn interest, and the testimony from 
the monuments and inscriptions of contemporary na- 
tions cannot be expected to be abundant, but yield, 
nevertheless, fresh confirmation of the Bible nar- 
rative of importance. 

“such works as Abraham and His Age are \ndispen- 
sable aids to the modern student of Holy Writ, and we 


commend Mr. Tomkins’ learned yolume.”—The Church 
man. 


OTHER VOLUMES OF SAME ** LIBRARY.’’ 


Vol. I. Foundations of the Bible. By the Rev. 
R. B. GIRDLESTONE. 12m0, cloth............ $1.50 
Vol. Il. The Law inthe Prophets. By the Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES. 12mo, cloth... 
Vol. III Principles of Biblical Criticism. By 
the Rev. J. J. LIAS. ©32mo} cloth..2.c0 . nose 1.50 
Vol IV. Sanctuary and Sacrifice; A Reply to 
Welhausen. By the Rev. W. L. BAXTER. 


AO d Ree nomiddcocdndonico Oecd nan cat in. 2.50 
Vol. V. Hezekiah and His Age By the Rev. R. 
SINKDR:. #12mo;clothise-oacanoe eee eee 1.50 


May be obtained from any Bookseller. 


E.& J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, 4'h Ave., New York. 


PERU Oey. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. ¢ 


CASSOCES, SUBPLICES, STOLES, § 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, Z 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRIOS, ¢ 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & C6. § 
VAY. Y, YY LRUVUEVVVDATDADOOOR 


SEO? E ANDROVETTE ere 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chure WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, %¢ Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 
Paw __ TURNTg URE PECORARO 


EVRCHWOR 


—— 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KIDS. 
PHENIX M’F’G CO. -:- Eau Claire, Wis. 
in the flat. Book- 


WOOD CARYING racks, Altar Book- 


rests, Credence Tables, Pannels, Heraldic-Crests. 
Send for new designs to MIss E. A. BENTON, Albion, III. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY | 


$14.75 CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY AND 
RETURN 


Every Tuesday and Friday, via Chicagoo& 
Alton Railroad. City office, 101 Adams st., Chi- 
cago, Ill.. 


on 


LLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS FREE 


The “Church Beautiful’ 
Altar Furniture—The Chancel— 
The Pulpit—Embroideries. 


ys & R. Lamb 59 Carmine Street, New York 
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Finance and Commerce 


OTHING has transpired the past week 

to dim the brightness of the commercial 
and finance situation or depress the reason- 
able hopes of the future. Itis now beyond 
question that in all departments of agricul- 


ture labor has been abundantly rewarded. 
Crops are abundant,while, with the possible 
’ exception of cotton, they are not so burden- 
some as to invite a doubt that farmers will be 
able to find a market for them. More es- 
pecially is this true of the two great com- 
modities, wheat and corn. Of the former, 
wheat, itis unquestionable that the accumu- 
lation of all former crops throughout the 
world, visible and invisible, have been ab- 
solutely exhausted. The same is true of 
flour. Consumption of the 1898 crop, there- 
fore, began everywhere the moment it was 
harvested. Of corn, both visible and invis- 
ible supply are much below last year, while 
the amount of stock in the hands of farmers 
and feeders to be fed was probablv never 
greater than now. The returns of the rail- 
ways reveal a carrying business prosperous 
to the highest degree. From no section is 
there a complaint. The statistics of the iron 
trade, showing thats with production almost 
at a maximum, yet stocks are decreasing, is 
of itself a guarantee of general activity and 
general prosperity, which cannot be doubted. 
These evidences of prosperity are re-inforced 
by the clearing-house statistics. True there 
are complaints of dullness in some depart- 
ments of trade, but there always are. And 
furthermore, it must be remembered that a 
“boom” only follows a long p-riod of pros- 
perity. Itis aresult of itund notan accom- 
paniment. It will come in time. In the 
financial field c ditions seem sound, and all 
promises well. There are no storms or 
breakersin sight. The balance of trade with 
other nations is still to our credit, with no in- 
dications of a change, and gold is being im- 
ported. The government is accumulating 
money, principally gold, and now holds 242 
millions of the precious meta!. Any fears of a 
stringenvy in commercial channels from this 
cause are, however, baseless, with the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury in command, 
A slight flurry in Wallstreet, registered by 
a downward reaction in stocks, has taken 
place during the week. This reaction was 
not only the natural sequence of the long 
and persistent advance in all investment 
and speculative securities, but was aided to 
a degree by a so-called unfavorable bank 
statement, and an advance in the interest 
rate for money. There is in neither of 
these the slightest reason for alarm. With 
our safe but utterly inelastic system of cur- 
rency issue, the amount is fixed. Bank notes 
do not come into being when needed, and 
return to their makers for cancellation when 
the need for them no longer exists. . They 
are limited in amount and here to stay. In 
periods of dullness in the We-t, money seeks 
a market and finds it in Wall street. When 
the time comes to move the crops it again 
moves West. It is nowmoving in this direc- 
tion, hence deposits in the New York banks 
must decrease; hence their lcans must be re- 
duced and hence in the efforts of New York 
banks to equalize and diminish the local 
effectsof the drain upon their own borrow- 
ers, they draw upon their reserves. There 
is nothing alarming in this. In a few weeks 
what the farmer sells will begin to reach 
the seaboard, and be exported, the farmer 
will have paid his debts at the bank and the 
merchant’s, the money will be remitted East 
to pay the merchant’s debts there, and the 
eastward flow will have begun. Unti! cred- 
its have been exp; nded all along the line to 
amuch greater degree than now, nothing 
seriously unfavorable can be predicated 
upon a decrease in deposits, loans, and re- 
ees in the New York banks in Septem- 
er. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe=-st., near Dearborn. 
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MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


SINGER; 


NATIONAL COSTUME 


SERIES. 


You per 


Get SEVEN Cent. 


On all money we loan for you. secured by first mort- 
gages on choice wheat g owing farming lands in the 
Red River Valley, where crop failures are unknown, 
and interest and principal are promptly paid. We 
bave made loans in this !ovality for 15 years. and have 
never lost one dollar to our clients, References. 


E. J. LANDER & co. Grand Forks, N.D. 


Established 1883. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APFRIENT! 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. A} 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E, W. VANDUZEN CU., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. eg-Send for 
Catalogue._ The C. 8S, BELL CO., Hillshuro, Oo 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Be’'s. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Standard of Kxcellence 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 


for the Laundry. for the tabie. 
RUBBER POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 


STAMPS | --+ Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS. - - CHICAGO. 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 


KNIGHT TEMPLARS AT PITTSBURGH 
Oct. 10th to 14th 


On account of the Knight Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Pittsburgh. October 10th to October 
14h, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at one fare for the round trip, from Octo- 
ber 8th to 13th inclusive. Tickets good for re- 
turn passage, leaving Pittsburgh not later than 
October 17th. Tickets may extended to Octo- 
ber 31st. on payment of 50 cents at time of de- 
posit with Joint Agent at Pittsburgh. See 
nearest B. &O Ticket Agent for full particulars, 
or address B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Patd in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY. $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 

Single Copies. Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott &Co,E & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Me- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st, 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES —Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press arder. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


RECHIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES —A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the piper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), witnout speci- 
fied position Notices of D2athsfree. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word. pre- 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No advertisement will be counted tess tuan ve lines 


$72 


Hints for the Housekeeper 


There are yarious ways of treating wood 
floors, but the best way is to wax them. Many 
preparations are sold ready for use, but if one 
happens to be in a neighborhood where they 
are not readily procurable, the following polisb 
makes a good substitute: Cut common white 
beeswax into thin shavings, and ‘pour turpen- 
tine over until well covered. Let the prepara- 
tion stand over night, by which time the 
beeswax will be soft. Stir it into a smooth 
paste, and add turpentine until it is the consist 
ency of thin craem; it is then ready for use. Be- 
fore applying the wax, wipe the floor perfectly 
clean with a dry cloth, and if there are any 
spots on it, take them off with turpentine or 
benzine. Never, under any circumstance, use 
water on a floor that is to be polished. Apply 
the wax with a flannel cloth, being careful to 
put on but little at a time, in order to avoid a 
surfeit of stickiness. ub the polish well into 
the wood with a rough piece of flannel, ora 
piece of Brussels carpet, until it shines like fur 
niture. Unless the floor suffers rough usage, it 
will remain bright for six months. Dust it by 
putting a piece of flannel over the broom and 
sweeping. Keepa piece of flannel at hand to 
rub up any little spot where the polish may 
have become dimmed. If, after Jong use and 
many waxings, the floor should seem sticky and 
dirty, clean it with turpentine. Some people 
prefer simply to oila floor. While this does not 
yield as high a polish as wax, it is satisfactory 
for atime. An oiled floor should be gone over 
every week or two; even then the dust sticks to 
it, and it soon becomes dull. If anything other 
than wax is desired, it is better to oil and then 
varnish the floor. Another means of polishing 
is to apply a coating of size, followed by one of 
walnut or cak stain, and subsequently by a 
third coating of varnish. In any case, let the 
polish harden for twenty-four hours before the 
floor is used. 


CocKROACHES DisLopGED.— First was procured 
Persian insect powder, a powder blower, and a 
bottle of Bugine. After favorite haunts of the 
cockroaches have been located, the insect pow- 
der was puffed into the crevices surroundi.g 
their camping ground, and when the inhabitants 
rushed forth in search of a purer atmosphere, 
they were sprinkled with Bugine. It worked 
likea charm. Cockroaches that had wandered 
unharmed through lakes of corrosive sublimate 
turned on their backs, and with a feeble kick or 
two of protest, yielded up their sweet young 
lives. To make assurance doubly sure, one cup- 
ful of cornmeal and one ounce of red lead were 
mixed with sufficient molasses to make a thin 
paste. This delectable dessert, which appeals 
to the palate of all cockroachdom, was forced 
into cracks and dropped in tempting little 
heaps on chips that were placed beneath the 
sink. It accomplished the downfall of all who 
escaped the deadly spray of Bugine.--Govod 
Housekeeping. 


CEMENT FOR SEALING JAR Tors, ETC.—Take 
equal parts of rosin and brick dust, pounded 
fine, and add a lump of beeswax; stew these to- 
gether and pour into an old tin, melting the ce- 
ment as needed. Or, take three parts rosin, 
one part caustic soda, and five parts water. 
Mix with half its weight of plaster of Paris. 
This cement sets in less than an hour, adheres 
well, is not permeable, like plaster used alone, 
and is only slightly attacked by water. 

M. Potel recommends a cement made from 
gelatine, glycerine, and tannin for hermetically 
sealing bottles and flasks. It also forms an arti- 
ficial marble. Barytes or zinc white may be 
added to make it opaque, and it may also be 
colored with vegetuble dyes. 


DO YOU FEEL DEPRESSED ? 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- 
tion, and relieves mental depression. Especial- 
y valuable to tired brain-workers. 


Che Living Church 
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our guarantee of purity, 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry. and Toilet,;Soaps for.a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 


years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


SS OY . saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
The Larkin lane doubles the purchasing value of this 50 


5 ‘ per cent. saving ina premium bought for 
you below. usual.cost. of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness. to 
the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites. repose. 


They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. 


Brass top rod at head 
Malleable castings that never 


break. Detachable ball-bearing casters. 4.1% yeumucu wan WD 


or 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feetlong, Head, 
4% feet. Foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts; 
I inch in diameter, 
a lifetime. 

AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 


tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if 


not, notify us goods are subject to our order, 
We make no charge for what you have used, 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received... Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or PREMIUM 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 

4a-Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua Desk or other premium free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.’”’” The 
wide success of this plan confirms allour claims, 

Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
a Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 
2 3" READ NOTES BELOw. 
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Very strong and will last ® 
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Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 


This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 


100 BARS ‘‘SWEET HOME’’ SOAP. 5 c 
For all laundry and household _ pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars, 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . 

A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tifier. 

1-4 DOZ, OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ohms 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . sites 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ; 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. 


$5.00 


eee 16 

$10.00 
ee 10.00 
Actual 
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Prayer Books and Hymnals 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL, 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine 
paper, 32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two 
NEw SUBS::RIPTIONS (84.00), paid in advance. 
PRAYER BOOK A* D BHYMNAL 
Combined, bound in French Seal, round corners, 
gilt cross, gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25: 
will be given to any one sending us ON NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION (82.00), paid in advance. 
THE HYMNAL 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pa- 
r, 32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE 
EW SUBSCRIPTION (82.00), paid in advance 


If other bindings or editions are 
write us, and we will arrange to 
book of your selection. 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St.. Chakage. Il', 
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to each person interested in 

subscribing to the Eugene 

Field Monument Souvenir 

Fund. Subscriptions as low 
; as $1.00 will entitle the donor 

to this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x1l),” as 
@ souvenir certificate of sub- 
scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument 
to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
hood. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 


trated by thirty- 
two of the World's 
Greatest Artists 


Handsomely Ilus- ; 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
£900000000000000000000000000000000000060000000080000 
Mention this iournal, as this is inserted as our contribution. 


“Dirt Defies 
the King.” 
. Then 


SAPOLIO 


is Greater 
Than 
Royalty Itself. 
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Sweetest strains from soft harps stealing; 
Trumpets, notes of triumph pealing; 
Radiant wings and white stoles gleaming, 
Up the steps of glory streaming; 
Where the heavenly bells are ringing, 
Holy, holy, holy! singing 

To the mighty Trinity! 
Holy, holy, holy! crying; 
For all earthly care and sighing 

In that city cease to be! 


VoL. XXI. No. 27 | 


"With Angels and Archangels" 


High the angel choirs are raising 
Heart and voice in harmony ; 

The Creator King still praising , 
Whom in beauty there they see. 


Oh, how beautiful that region , 

And how fair that heavenly legion, 
Where thus men and angels blend! 

Glorious will that city be, 

Full of deep tranquillity , 

Light and peace from end to end! 

All the happy dwellers there ; 
Shine in robes of purity, 

Keep the law of charity , 
Bound in firmest unity ; 

Labor finds them not, nor care, 
Ignorance can ne‘er perplex, 
Nothing tempt them, nothing vex, 

Joy and health their fadeless blessing , 
Always all things good possessing. 


THOMAS @ KEMPISs. 


OCTOBER 1, 1898 


Every voice is there harmonious, 
Praising God in hymns symphonious ; 
Love each heart with light enfolding, 
As they stand in peace beholding 
There the Triune Deity! 
Whom adore the Seraphim, 
Aye, with love eternal burning ; 
Venerate the Cherubim + 
To their fount of honor turning ; 
Whilst.angelic throngs adoring 
Gaze upon His Majesty , 
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g a Specialty oe ° Reject any soap or washing compound that 2 
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% & ¢ and labor: “What is well done is done soon 
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Take the FIVE 
Pennsylvania | pany 
Lines For TRAINS 


Washington. piktl 
CHICAGO 
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Take the 
Picturesque 


B. & O. 


TWO DAILY ..... For the D C 

YESTIBULED TRAINS General . ° 

WITH PULLMAN... 
SLEEPINGCARS... Convention 


EDUCED RATES have been of- 
fered via these lines for the 
General Convention and the annual 
meeting of the Woman's. Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, to be held 
at Washing‘on, D,C,, October 5-28, 
1898 
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BSERV ATION CARS afford 
the traveler every comfort 

and facility for viewing the sub- 
blime scenery through the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, Particulars of 


B, N. AUSTIN, G.P.A,, Chicago 
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For full information, address 


H. R, DERING, A,G,P, A., 248 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Rotes 


FTER a short intermission, the Interna- 
tional Commission to arranve a settle- 
ment of differences between the United 
States and Canada, has resumed its sessions 
at Quebec. Representatives of various in- 
terests affected by proposed adjustments 
have been granted hearings, so the commis- 
sion is well advised in the task it has under- 
taken. The question of fresh-water fisheries 
will likely be settled with little difficulty, 
as both sides desire the better protection of 
fresh-water fish. Indications are that the 
lumher question will prove intricate. Soon 
after the enactment of a practically prohib- 
itive duty of $2 per thousand feet on Cana 
dian sawed lumber, the Ontario legislature 
passed a law that no logs cut on Crown lands 
by American lumbermen should be taken 
into the United States to be sawed into lum- 
ber in American mills. This enactment 
was disastrous to American lumbermen 
with Canadian timber interests. It is like- 
ly the Canadian commissioners will not 
agree to a modification of the Ontario law 
unless the United States makes an equal 
concession as to the tariff on Canadian lum- 
ber. Such a concession would meet with 
bitter opposition from Eastern lumbermen. 
Representatives of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association counsel the Canadian 
commissioners to stand by the present pro- 
tective duty upon textiles and manufactured 
iron implements. 
eh ; 
HE duty of bringing the Sultan to a real- 
izing sense that a repetition of Turkish, 
outrages of the past will not be tolerated by 
civilized nations, appears to have fallen to 
the lot of Great Britain. The recent Cretan 
massacre was followed by a demand from 
the British admiral that the ringleaders be 
surrendered, and that the Mussulmans be 
disarmed. At first the demand was reject- 
ed, and an appeal made to the ‘‘Powers,”’ in 
which the Sultan attempted to show that 
acts of British subjects were responsible for 
the disturbances. The urgency of the case 
was shown by the fact that foreign represent- 
atives were roused from their beds at 2 A.M. 
to listen to a presentment of the appeal. 
But deaf ears were turned, and, asa result, 
forty-three ringleaders were surrendered, 
and the Sultan issued an edict calling for 
the surrender of arms. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the chief instigators of the Candia 
outrage are in hiding, and that only inferior 
weapons are being given up, the others be- 
ing secreted. It is the intention to compel 
the evacuation of Candia by Ottoman troops, 
in which event they will be replaced by 
British troops, and order will be maintained. 
The reform could be completed by forever 
removing Crete from Turkish control. 
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RESCRIPT of Emperor Francis Joseph 
has been published, expressing in elo- 
quent and pathetic language his thanks for 
the expressions of sympathy with him in 
his great bereavement. The Emperor has 
founded a new order, and medals of St. 
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Elizabeth, in memory of the deceased Em- 
press, will be conferred upon women and 
girls meriting distinction in the various vo- 
cations of life,or in special religious, humani- 
tarian, and philanthropic works. The Em- 
peror is invested with the sole right of con- 
ferring the order, which comprises three 
grades, with a grand cross for the first and 
second classes, bearing an enameled picture 
of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia. The first re- 
cipient of the order was the Countess Sza- 
pary who has received an autograph letter 
from the Emperor conferring upon her the 
grand cross of the order, in recognition of 
her devoted services to the dead Empress in 
her last hours. The exchange of diplomat- 
ic notes between Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, 
looking to an international agreement for 
the suppression of anarchy, is still going on, 
but doubt is expressed whether it would be 
wise or practical, or possible of enforce- 
ment. It is felt, however, that the Powers 
will render mutual aid in the task of keep- 
ing anarchy in check, and that these ene- 
mies of society will be kept under closer po- 
lice surveillance. 
Braet 

HINA has furnished another surprise. 

An imperial edict announces that the 
Emperor has resigned his power to the 
Dowager Empress. This coup is said to be 
due to a desire on the part of the Emperor’s 
mother to prevent the mission of Marquis 
Ito from heing successful. The Japanese 
statesman was in Pekin with the object of 
furthering an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between Japan and China. As the 
Dowager Empress is an avowed friend of 
Li Hung Chang who in turn is Russia’s 
friend, it is not improbable Li will be re- 
turned to power, if not to office, and Russia 
gain ascendency over Great Britain. It 
is feared the inaction and conservatism of 
Chinese officials will stand in the way of re- 
forms, the most recent of which was the 
proposed establishment of a postal system. 


ag 
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IEUTENANT HOBSON has clearly dem- 

onstrated the possession of qualities 
other than bravery, which merit distin- 
guished consideration. Since the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet off Santiago, Hobson 
has directed his efforts toward saving the 
vessels he assisted in sinking. The ‘In- 
fanta Maria Teresa” was selected by the 
board of survey as one that might possibly 
be floated and added to the United States 
fleet. As assistant naval constructor, Hob- 
son was given charge of the work, and pro- 
ceeded onoriginal lines. It was thought by 
naval authorities that his efforts would be 
fruitless, and early in September the 
bureau chiefs advised that work be aban- 
doned. Constructor Hichborn, however, had 
faith in Hobson, and upon his representa- 
tions, work was allowed to proceed. The 
sunken cruiser was successfully floated off 
the rocks, Sept. 23d, and with American 
Jags flying, and amid salutes from the as- 
sembled fleet, started in tow for Guantana- 
mo Bay, where it will be put in shape for 
the voyage north. Efforts will now be made 
to save the ‘‘Cristobal Colon.” 


\N the 29th of September, the people of 
Canada are to vote on the question of 
suppressing the liquor traffic. This is the 
first time in the history of the world that the 
people of an entire country have been called 
on to determine whether or not the manu- 
facture of spirituous and malt liquor shall 
be prohibited. A majority of Canadian 
provinces have in years past voted for sup- 
pression, but such action has been merely 
provincial. The question has been agitated 
ever since the confederation. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, and Nova 
Scotia acted favorably on the movement, 
and leaders assert that if Quebecand Brit- 
ish Columbia declare agaiast it, the majori- 
ty’ in the other provinces will be sufficiently 
large to ‘overcome all opposition. Oppon- 
ents claim the law could not be enforced. 
Sy 
HE commission appointed by President 
McKinley to investigate the administra- 
tion of the war department, has begun its 
labors. In his address to the commissioners, 
the President asks that the inquiry.be rigid 
and searching. No limit is placed on the 
scope of the investigation. Of all depart- 
ments connected with the army the closest 
scrutiny is invited, all records of the war 
departments and assistance of officers being 
subject to call. It is expected the report 
will be thorough and complete, and will fix 
the responsibility for any failure or fault by 
reason of neglect, incompetency, or malad- 
ministration, upon the officers and bureaus 
responsible therefor—if it be found that the 
evils complained of have existed. The gen- 
tlemen composing the commission are Major- 
general Grenville M. Dodge, Dr. Connor, 
Major-general Alexander McD. McCook, 
Brigadier-yeneral John M. Wilson, Major 
Stephen EH. Mills, ex-Minister Charles 
Denby, General James A. Beaver, Urban 
A. Woodbury, Captain Evan P. Howell, 
Col. James A. Sexton, and Richard Weight- 
man. 
Pm Gifs 
HE collision of British and French inter- 
ests at Fasboda awaits a diplomatic set- 
tlement. Proceeding from Omdurman to 
Fashoda, General Kitchener found the 
French general Marchand, with a consider- 
able force, augmented by 10,000 Abyssinian 
troops. According to press dispatches, he 
informed Marchand he had express instruc- 
tions that the territory was British, and that 
the French must retire, and offered them 
passage to Cairo. Major Marchand abso- 
lutely declined to retire unless ordered to do_ 
so by his government. No fighting occurred. 
Major Marchand was given to understand 
that the British insisted upon their claims, 
and the rest has been left to be settled by 
diplomacy between the respective govern- 
ments. General Kitchener hoisted the Union 
Jack and the Egyptian ensign, and left a 
garrison to occupy the town. 
aS RES 
ELLOW fever having made its appear- 
ance at several Southern cities, there 
has been a rush northward from infected dis- 
tricts. As yet the dreaded disease has not 
gained great headway, and stringent quar- 
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antine regulations have been adopted. Jack- 
son, Miss., is virtually depopulated. Nearly 
the entire white population has sought safe- 
ty in flight. No business is being trans- 
acted, and railroad trains pass through the 
city at fullspeed. Being the capital of the 
State, official business is greatly disorgan- 
ized, the governor having taken up head- 
quarters outside the cordon. There are but 
four fever-infected cities in the State, but 
fearing a spread, every possible precaution 
has been taken. The Mississippi health 
board has quarantined against all passen- 
gers and freight from New Orleans. In the 
latter city there had been up to Sept. 26th, 
seven cases of fever and one death. 


Church News 


The Church Abroad 


Bradford, where the English Church Congress 
meets this week, is not far from Liverpool and 
Manchester. The environment is strongly Prot- 
estant, and Mr. Kensit congratulates himself 
upon the fact that the conditions are favorable 
for a demonstration of the peculiar kind which 
has given him notoriety. He proposed to holda 
great meeting in the town the night before the 
Congress in order to arouse public opinion and 
rally his forces. He also intended to take his 
place at the opening of the proceedings and in- 
sist upon being heard. He had no doubt that his 
presence and action would make a great scene, 
but curiously remarked that ‘the could not help 
that.*’ Some very distinguished laymen are on 
the list of speakers at the Church Con- 
gress, including the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The Bishop of Ripon will pre- 
side, and among the appointed speakers are both 
the English archbishops and a large number of 
bishops. One of the earliest subjects on the list 
is ‘‘The Mutual Relations of the Clergy and Lai- 
ty,’’ which it is supposed will lead up to an ex- 
citing discussion bearing upon present contro- 
versies. It is to be hoped somebody will give an 
authoritative definition of a ‘‘layman.”’ Just now 
Nonconformists are claiming to be laymen of the 
Church of England, and insisting upon their 
right to regulate her affairs. Archbishop Tem- 
ple, wonderful old man that he is, willaddress a 
meeting for men, and there will be a number of 
sectional meetings at the several halls engaged 
for the purpose. The Congress itself will meet 
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nected with one of them, presented the most 
cordial greetings of our own society. 

The annual report of the Standing Committee 
on Trust Funds was submitted. It will appear 
in the volume of reports for the fiscal year. 

The Board was invited to appoint delegates to 
a conference of representatives of the several 
missionary boards with regard to work in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, but 
inasmuch as it was deemed that this subject 
was one which would have to go before the 
General Convention, it was considered prema- 
ture for the Board of Managers to take action. 

A pleasing incident of the meeting was a pre- 
sentation to the society, by Mrs. J. Atticus Rob- 
ertson, of Scranton, Pa, according to the ex- 
pressed wish of her late father-in-law, the Rev. 
Dr. John Jacob Robertson, of the commission 
given him as the first foreign missionary of the 
Church by Bishop White, a letter of Bishop 
White’s to Dr. Robertson written at the time 
(1829), and his original certificate of appoint- 
ment from the ‘‘Episcopal Missionary and Edu- 
cational Society” in 1827. These historical doc- 
ments have been placed upon the wall of the 
Board room. The associate secretary was, by 
resolution, instrtened to express the apprecia- 
tion and thanks of the Board to Mrs. Robertson 
for the gift of such valuable papers. 

Communications were received from 26 of the 
Bishops having domestic missionary work under 
their jurisdiction, and from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese of Iowa with regard to 
matters pertaining to the closing of the business 
of the last year and the appointment of mis- 
sionaries for the new fiscal year, and, where 
necessary, confirmatory action was taken. 
Pledges for general missions were received for 
the present year from the Bishops of Mar- 
quette, Montana,and New Mexico and Arizona, 
each of whom had redeemed like pledges for 
the previous year. Letters were also received 
from the foreign field, which we shall report 
next week. 

The following minute was adopted and the 
secretary instructed to forward a copy of the 
same to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

The Board desires to extend its kind sympathy 
to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt in his late sickness, 


and to express its thankfulness for his measure of 
recovery. It feels that the warmest thanks are 


due to him for the manner in which, through. 


his secretary, he has attended to the affairs of 
the Committee on Trust Funds during his en- 
forced absence from duty, and to express the 
sincere hope that before long he will be restored 
to his former health. 


in St. George’s Hall, which will seat 4,000 peo- 


ple. 


The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting, Tuesday, Sept. 20th, 
there were present ten bishops, eight presby- 
ters, and six laymen. The Bishop of Kentucky 
was called to the chair. The associate secre- 
tary announced the recent death of the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Wingfield, late Bishop of Northern Cali- 
fornia, whereupon the chairman bade the 
Board to prayer, and said the Collect for All 
Saints’ Day and other suitable devotions. 


The treasurer, in submitting the financial re- 
ports for the year, announced that the books 
had been closed without debt, and that this had 
been accomplished by the liberality of a few 
friends who were appealed to during the sum- 
mer months, on account of the lapsing of a bal- 
ance in connection with the work in Japan, rep- 
resenting money which could not be used during 
the fiscal year. He further reported that all 
subscriptions for the erection of the Church 
Missions House had now been paid in full, and 
also that an analysis of the contributions of the 
Children’s Lenten Offering, made by the Rev. 
Mr. Duhring, had shown that the scholars west 


of the Mississippi contributed at the rate of 2314. 


cents each, and that the scholars east of the 
Mississippi had contributed at the rate of 1744 
cents each; those in Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, however, at the rate of 40 cents each. The 
treasurer stated that in July he had visited the 
offices of ‘the great missionary societies of the 
English Church, and at a large meeting con- 
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A memorial was presented by the synod of the 
diocese of Huron to the Provincial Synod, asking 
that steps should be taken, ‘‘that as far as prac- 
ticable the General Synod should supersede the 
Provincial Synod of Canada,and the latter should 
meet (if at all) only when necessity may re- 
quire a session thereof.’’ The matter of the con- 
tinuance of the Provincial Synod was long and 
warmly discussed by that body at the triennial 
meeting in Montreal in September. It was 


finally decided that the Huron memorial should - 


not be concurred in. TheProvincial Synod will 
therefore meet triennially as heretofore. At 
the convention of lay workers and Sunday 
schoo] teachers for the diocese of Huron, to be 
held shortly at Sarnia,the Bishop of the diocese 
will preside. 


The Bishop of Toronto held a special service 
at St. Andrew’s church, Toronto Island, Sept. 
4th, at the request of the Bishop of Louisiana, 
toordain Mr. G. P. Bently deacon. Mr. Bently 
has been appointed to a curacy in New Orleans. 
The Bishop of Toronto was appointed chairman 
of the board of examiners by the House of Bish- 

Pops at the Provincial Synod. 


** In pursuance of the new plan-of visitations of 
‘the clergy in the diocese of Quebec, Bishop 
Dunn will visit the rural deaneries of Sher- 
brooke, Richmond, and Coaticook in October. 
The object of holding these visitations in the 
several deaneries, is to save the clergy labor 

Hers expense involved in traveling long distan- 
ces to a general visitation, as well as to lead a 


. 
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large number of the clergy to prepare papers 
upon some portion of a very important subject, 
and to bring all the services and proceedings of 
visitation and conference before the laity in sev- 
en different centres in the diocese. The church 
at Melbourne Ridge was formally opened Aug. 
30th,and the first regular service held Sept.4th. 
The work of building this church was begun 
June 25th, and the church was ready for use 
Aug. 30th, taking rather less than two and a 
half months to build. 


The triennial meeting of the Provincial Synod 
opened Sept. 14th with a special service in 
Christ church cathedral, Montreal. At the 
celebration of Holy Communion, the Archbishop 
of Ontario, Metropolitan of Canada, was cele- 
brant, the Bishop of Toronto, epistoler, and the 
Bishop of Montreal, gospeler. The litany was 
sung by the Bishop of Algoma. The bishops 
and clergy robed in the synod hall, from which 
the long procession made its way round to the 
great centre door of the cathedral. The Arch- 
bishop of Ontario had his crozier carried before 
him by his chaplain,the Rev. Rural Dean Carey, 
of Kingston. . The Bishop of Ottawa carried his 
magnificent pastoral staff. The sermon was 
preached by Dean Smith, of Kingston. The 
business sessions of the synod were held in the 
convocation hall of the diocesan college. The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Montreal, Dr. Carmich- 
ael, was again elected prolocutor by the Lower 
House. The presentation of memorials was 
part of the business brought before the synod on 
the first dav. One from the diocese of Huron 
urged that such action should be taken as would 
merge the existing Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society into that of the General Synod. 
This was done after some lively discussion. 
The question of marriage and divorce, and that 
of religious instruction in the schools, also came 
up on the first day. A strong plea was made on 
the second day for the increase of the episco- 
pate. There was a very large attendance at 
the missionary meeting in the evening. Ad- 
dresses were given by the Bishops of Algoma 
and New Westminster, Mrs. Twing, of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the United States, and 
Mrs. Waller, a missionary working in Japan. 
There was a warm discussion on the third day 
as to the destination of the thankoffering of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, amounting to about $1,400. 
The Auxiliary had asked the board of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society to desig- 
nate the object to which it should be sent. A 
large number were in favor of sending it to com- 
plete the hospital-at Nagano, Japan, upon 
which alarge sum had already been expended, 
and which is in an incomplete and useless state. 
Finally, the original motion was carried, by 
which it was sent to the Chinese work in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Bishop Dunn, of Quebec, also 
offered to send $50 a year for the same purpose 
from his private purse. Other subjects which 
received a good deal of attention were the 
causes of the low birth rate in Ontario, and the 
extension of the episcopate. With regard to 
the latter, the Lower House adopted the report 
of the committee recommending the creation 
of two new dioceses in the province of Ontario, 
and one in Nova Scotia, which was then sent to 
the Upper House for the concurrence of the 
bishops. In Nova Scotia, the plan is to take 
the eastern portion of the province, including 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island, and 
erect it into adiocese, to be known as the dio- 
cese of Sydney. The synod concluded its la-— 
bors Sept 22nd, to meet again in three years. 


The triennial meeting of the Woman's Aux- 
iliary was insession the first week of the synod 
session, beginning on Wednesday, the 14th, and 
closing Saturday, the 17th. Tae Auxiliary’s . 
special service was held in the cathedral, Mon- 
treal,on Thursday, the 15th, in the morning; 
preacher, the Bishop of Algoma. One of the 
events of the session was a message to the 
Auxiliary from the House of Bishops, express- 
ing continued approval of its work, and asking 
that as far as possible, funds sent in by them to 
the Board of Missions should be undesignated. 
The latter clause provoked a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—The General Theological Seminary re- 
opened for the new scholastic year on Sept. 21st. 


The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., who has 
been ill for several weeks at Hot Springs, Va., 
has so much improved that he is about to return 
to New York. 

At St. Agnes’ chapel, an arrangement has 
been made by the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, by which services are shared 
between the vicars of the several chapels of 
Trinity. 

The adjutant of the cadets of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s parish, Mr. John EF’. Bourke, has just died 
of fever contracted while he served in company 
H. of the 7ist regiment New York volunteers, 
in thecampaign at Santiago de Cuba. 


The will of Martha C. Martin leaves to the 
Rev. George C. Houghton, D. D., rector of the 
church of the Transfiguration, $5,000 for the re- 
lief of the poor of the parish. Another sum of 
$5,000 is left to the Hahnemann Hospital. 


At the last meeting of the New York Church- 
man’s Association, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
lately ordained in the Church, presented a pa- 
per on ‘'The doctrine of the Church in the New 
Testament.”’ 

The New York branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, which has for some time maintained an 
employment bureau and registry for girls’ situa- 
tions, at the parish house of the church of the 
Ascension, has removed it to St. George’s Me- 
moria! parish house. 


A meeting of local assemblies of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andréw has just been held at St. 
Paul’s chapel house, in preparation for the 
coming national conventicn of the Brotherhood 
at Baltimore. A number of addresses were de- 
livered on the subject of ‘‘The worker.”’ 


The church of Zion and St. Timothy, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Lubeck, rector, has presented two 
fine bells to Trinity church, Jefferson, N. H., in 
the White mountains, which have just been 
formally put in use. They were once the prop- 
erty of Zion parish before its union with St. 
Timothy’s. 

At the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
Dr. Grosvenor, rector, a tablet in memory of 
the late rector, the Kev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., 
is being placed in position on the south wall. It 
consists of a bronze medallion set in Sienna mar- 
- ble, and will be ready in time for unveiling All 
Saints’ Day. 

During the past week there has been on view 
at the studio of Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, a me- 
morial window designed by Frederick Stymutz 
Lamb, which is to be placed in the church of the 
Messiah, Rhinebeck, in this diocese, by Mrs. J. 
R. Baker, in memory of her daughter, Florence 
Adele Kip Humbert. 


At Calvary parish, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D. D., rector, much has been done, partly freely, 
and partly at nominal charges, to extend bed 
and board to returning soldiers, through the 
means provided by the Olive Tree Inn. Theac- 
commodations of the house have been constantly 
utilized to the utmost. 

The League for Social Service just organized 
in this city, has as members of its advisory 
board Bishops Potter and Huntington, and Mr. 
R. Fulton Cutting. Its object is by courses of 
lectures and publication of reform literature to 
spread sympathy and information regarding 
social needs and problems. 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, the total attendance 
last year at the Boys’ Club numbered 5,775. 
The work has been transferred to the chapelof 
the Comforter. The young men’s club, another 
flourishing organization of this parish, has be- 
come independent and self-supporting. 


At St. Augustine’s chapel of Trinity parish, 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur C. Kimber, vicar,the night 
classes for young men and young women have 
just reopened for the season, with provision for 
instruction in art needle work, mechanical and 
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free hand drawing, and other practical branches. 
The parish school for boys has also reopened, 
with accommodations for about 160 boys. 


At Grace church, the Rey. Dr. William R. 
Huntington, rector, the fresh air work of the 
season has cost about $3,500. The day excur- 
sions have been enjoyed by about 2,000 women, 
250 -men, 3,000 girls, 1,000 boys, and 400 babies, 
making a total exceeding 7,000. A large num- 
ber of persons were given longer terms of recre- 
ation, amounting in some deserving cases to 
many weeks, at a variety of localities in the 
country, in addition to the regular parish sum- 
mer home. 


The Rev. John C. Eccleston, D. D., has again 
presented his resignation as rector of Clifton, 
Borough of Richmond, this city. He has much 
improved in health during the summer, and was 
able to preach at Lake George, where he spent 
part of his vacation, but within a few days met 
with a painful accident at Asbury Park, where 
he stepped off the high end of a piazza, breaking 
his leg in two places. From these injuries he 
will be confined at Asbury Park for some weeks, 
unable tobe moved. During the summer his 
parish has been in charge of the Rev. Sydney 
H. Treat. 


Col. John Grigg Fay, a veteran of the Civil 
War, and member of a well-known law firm, 
died Sept. 14th. He served throughout the Re- 
bellion, in the 3d regiment of New York volun- 
teers, and rose to its chief command. Formany 
years he was a vestryman of old St. Paul’s 
church, Mt. Vernon, in the suburbs, and at- 
tended when in town St. Paul’s chapel of Trin- 
ity parish, his uncle, the Rev. John Grigg, after 
whom he was named, having been one of the 
clergy of Trinity parish. The burial service 
was conducted Sept. 17th, at St. Paul’s chapel 
in this city, by the vicar, the Rev. W. M. 
Geer, and interment was in Greenwood. 


Harrisons.—It is hoped to have the new All 
Saints’ church consecrated on All Saints’ Day. 


ScaRBoRouUGH.—The annual meeting of the 
Archdeaconry of Westchester has just been held 
in St. Mary’s church. The officers of the arch- 
deaconry were re-elected. In the absence of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Van Kleeck, D.D., the 
Rev. J. S. Spencer was chosen temporary chair- 
man. Interesting reports were received. Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjumin Knower entertained the 
clergymen and delegates present. 


New RocweLte.—The parochial school of 
Trinity church began its seventh year on Sept. 
20th, under the direction of the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. Chas. F. Canedy, with a staff 
of seven teachers. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—The first fall meeting of the 
Clerical Brotherhood was held on Monday, 19th 
ult., at the Church House. The Rev. G. Wool- 
sey Hodge took the lead in the discussion of the 
subject of ‘‘Divorce, and re-marriage of di- 
vorced persons.”’ 


Gainor Roberts who died in August last, has 
made but one public bequest, $500 to the corpo- 
ration of St. John’s church, Lower Merion, Pa. 


In the will of Louise Roy, provision is made 
that after the death of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Isabella W. Roy, the principal and income from 
her residuary estate (about $10,000) are to be 
divided in equal shares between the Home of the 
Merciful Saviour for crippled children, the City 
Mission, and Christ church hospital. 


Samuel W. Paul who for the last 17 years was 
choirmaster at St. Jude’s church, the Rev. Chas. 
Logan, rector, died on the 20th ult., in his 51st 
yer, after an illness of three months. Mr. Paul 
was an active member of St. Jude’s, and was 
prominent in musical circles. He was a son of 
Abraham R. Paul, a noted musician. 


Mr. John Lowber Welsh who has been presi- 
dent of the Union Traction Company since the 
consolidation of the several electric railways in 
the city, but has now resigned that position, 
has made a persona! donation of $5,000 to estab- 
lish a free bed:in the Episcopal Hospital, for 
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men injured while in the service of the com- 
pany. The gift is to commemorate the restora- 
tion to health of his son. 


Without any previous notification to city or 
hospital officials, a train load of 128 “regulars” 
under government auspices, arrived in town 
on Sunday afternoon, 18th ult., one-half of 
whom were colored men, and all of whom were 
very sick, 15 of them on “stretchers.’? All of 
these desperate cases, together with 25 others, 
were taken to the Episcopal Hospital, while the 
remainder were distributed among other insti- 
tutions. The entire party came from Montauk, 
L. I. Including these, there are now nearly 
1,200 sick soldiers being treated gratuitously in 
city hospitals. 


The Rev. George Rogers who has been in 
charge of St. George’s church, West End, since 
December last, met with a serious accident on 
Monday, 19th ult. While riding his bicycle, he 
was run down by a wagon loaded with drain 
pipe, sustaining a dislocated knee, thigh, and 
hip, and general contusion of the body. The 
strain on his nervous system, in conjunction 
with these injuries, has placed him in a serious 
condition. He was taken to the Presbyterian 
hospital in the neighborhood of where the acci- 
dent occurred, and the driver of the team was 
placed under arrest. 


Wesr VINCENT.—St. Andrew’s church, which 
was closed in 1890, was re-opened in October, 
1897, and a monthly service given by the Rev. 
Edgar Campbell, rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Phoenixville, which will very probably con- 
tinue. The aggregate value of the parish prop- 
erty is $6 200. The endowment fund for care of 
the cemetery is $2.200. This church is now be- 
ing remodeled. The sittings, which number 
150, are all free. 


AMBLER.—<Although the corner-stone has not 
yet been laid, workmen are busily engaged in 
the erection of Trinity memorial church, the 
Rev. Lyman P. Powell priest-in-charge. The 
edifice is of gray stone. It is to be L shaped, 136 
x 120 ft., and fronts on the Bethlehem turnpike. 
Three acres of ground are included in the gift. 
The seating capacity of the church will be 350. 
On the west front will be a large memorial win- 
dow, 17x 18 ft., with smaller ornamental win- 
dows oneither side. ASunday school room will 
be provided for in the wing, and the basement 
will be fitted up with rooms for the meetings of 
guilds, etc. 


Paout.—The church of the Good Samaritan, 
the Rev. Edward T. Mabley, rector, is now being 
enlarged. The original edifice consisted of a 
small nave, almost square, without chancel, 
sanctuary, or vestry room. The new designs are 
by George Nattress & Son, of Philadelphia, and 
were partly described in Toe Livine Cuurcn of 
June 25th last. They include a new chancel of 
good proportions, choir and vestry rooms, rec- 
tor’s study, a new tower and spire, with organ 
chamber, and a new aisle opening into the pres- 
ent nave by an arcade of four cut stone arches. 
An open timber porch of quaint design forms the 
main entrance to the nave. The style of archi- 
tecture is that known as ‘‘Harly Decorated 
Gothic.’? The east window is a three-light 
tracery in cut stone. In the chancel there will 
be choir stalls of oak,and all the interior work 
is designed to be in harmony with the new addi- 
tions. Advantage has been taken of the slope of 
the gfound,to form a room for the Sunday school 
at the eastern end of the building. The expense 
of the addition and improvements has already 
been provided for. 


Albany 
Wm. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 

Madame Fude Watanabe, a refined and cul- 
tured Japanese lady, has recently paid a visit 
to the Rev. and Mrs. C. T. Blanchet, of Phil- 
mont. Madame Watanabe is the only daughter 
of Baron Watanabe, a member of the House of 
Peers in Japan. The immediate cause of her 
visit to this country was a request to the Em- 
press of Japan, by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, vice- 
president of the Genera! Federation of the 
Woman’s Clubs of the United States of Ameri- 
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ca, for a delegation from Japan to the bi-annual 
convention of the said association recently 
held in Denver, Colo. In response to this re- 
quest, the Empress of Japan sent at her own 
expense, Miss Mume Tsuda who had spent some 
14 years studying in this country, graduating 
some five or six years ago at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and after her return to Japan, taught 
in the Normal College for Women, established 
in Tokyo by the Empress; and Madame Fude 
Watanabe who for several years past has been 
principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, and 
who has a host of friends both in Europe and in 
this country. 

Several years ago, having received an invita- 
tion to accompany the wife of a Japanese minis- 
ter to one of the courts of Europe, Madame 
Watanabe spent a couple of months in the Rev. 
Mr. Blanchet’s family, then in Tokyo, Japan, 
to familiarize herself with Kuropean manners 
and customs before her departure for HKurope. 
In this way she was incidentally brought under 
the influences of Mr. Blanchet’s quiet Christian 
home and spiritual ministrations. Before leav- 
ing for Europe, she expressed the wish to be 
baptized, but was deterred by her friends, on 
the ground that she might not find an Episco- 
pal church in the country to which they were 
accredited. But the good seed had evidently 
fallen on the good ground of a pure and honest 
heart, and so was not choked by the gayety and 
frivolities of the courts of Europe. On her re- 
turn to Japan, she again expressed the wish to 
be baptized, but as Mr. Blanchet was then in 
this country, and so could not administer the 
sacred rite in person, she was baptized by Bish- 
op Williams, and requested Mr. and Mrs. Blan- 
chet to stand as her sponsors by proxy. 

Having thus far accomplished the main part 
of the commission given her and her friend, 
Miss Tsuda, by the Empress of Japan, Madame 
Watanabe took advantage of this opportunity 
to visit the friends under whose influence and 
ministrations she was led to the Saviour some 
18 or 20 years ago, and to commune with them 
recently at the Early Celebration. The mem- 
bers of the congregation were introduced to 
her after the mid-day service, and were de- 
lighted to meet her, but regretted that her ex- 
treme modesty prevented her from giving them 
an address on her work in Japan. 

From Philmont Madame Watanabe goes to 
Boston to join her friend,Miss Tsuda, and spend 
a couple of weeks with some of their mutual 
friends and acquaintances, after which they 
will spend some time in Washington and other 
large cities, where they will inquire into the 
systems and methods of the highest schools for 
girls in this country. They will also represent 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church in Japan 
before the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church 
in this country at the General Convention. 

Baron Watanabe being a man of independent 
means as well as a peer, naturally would like 
to have his only daughter pay considerable at- 
tion to the court society to which she belongs, 
and in which she would find a hearty welcome; 
but apart from carrying out the wishes of the 
Empress, as on this occasion, she prefers to de- 
vote herself to the advancement of the welfare 
of the women of her country, and so, on her re- 
turn to Japan, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Empress, she intends to take charge of an or- 
phanage for young girls, at Oji, a suburb of 
Tokvo 

Who will now say that ‘‘foreign missions are 
a failure’? Who can estimate the Christian in- 
fluence which this refined and cultured woman 
has exerted upon the young ladies of rank who 
for the last five years have been under her in- 
struction and fostering care, or the good she will 
accomplish in her new sphere of labor? Let the 
Church show her appreciation of this noble gen- 
tlewoman’s devotion by sustaining her in what- 
ever line of work she may be engaged for the 
elevation of the women of Japan. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, 8. T. D., Bishop 


The 52d annual council assembled at All 
Saints’ cathedral, Sept. 20th and 2ist. The 
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proceedings were begun by a high celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist at 10 a. M., the Bishop of- 
ficiating. None but the celebrant coramuni- 
cated at this service The sermon, an excellent 
discourse on ‘The mission and power of the 
Church,” was preached by the Rev. Evan J. 
Evans. 

The council was called to order in the cathe- 
dral guild hall, by the Bishop, ex officio, presi- 
dent. During the sessions of the council there 
were in all 56 clerical and 41 lay deputies pres- 
ent, total, 97. 

The Rev. Dr. C. B. Bergin Wright, of the ca- 
thedral, was unanimously re elected secretary 
of the diocese. The Rev. Geo. F. Burroughs 
was elected assistant secretary. 

The president re-appointed the Hon. William 
Ruger, of Janesville, chancellor of the diocese; 
the Ven. Dr. E. P. Wright, archdeacon of Mil- 
waukee; the Ven. Percy C. Webber, archdea- 
con of Madison; the Ven. Jeremiah J. Wilkins, 
archdeacon of LaCrosse; the Rev. C.L. Mallory, 
dean of the Milwaukee convocation; the Rev. 
March Chase, dean of the Madison convocation ; 
and the Rev. Evan J. Evans, M. A., dean of the 
La Crosse convocation. 

On invitation of the president, Miss Paddock 
spoke on the Girls’ Friendly Society of America, 
of which she is the general secretary. 

On the evening of the first day the Bishop de- 
livered his annual address, in the course of 
which he said that during the past 11 months 
he had confirmed 643 at 73 visitations for Con- 
firmation only; made 32 other visitations, not 
including work at the cathedral; 4new churches 
had been opened with special forms of blessing; 
2 churches consecrated; 3 corner-stones had 
been laid; he had baptized 4; married 6 couples 
and buried 1 person; had ordained 9 priests and 
11 deacons; clergy at present in the diocese, 1 
bishop,77 priests, and 17 deacons,also 4 priests not 
canonically resident; received 6 clergymen into 
the diocese, and transferred 16 to other jurisdic- 
tions; there are 16 deacons candidates for priest- 
hood; 20 candidates for Holy Orders (all for 
priesthood); 19 postulants and 60 lay readers. 
The Bishop further spoke of the many improve- 
ments in the Church fabric throughout the dio 
cese, and of much debt that had been paid since 
last council. He also emphasized the import- 
ance of the diocese as a unit, and individual re- 
lationship to it. 

On the second day Mr. Chas. P. Jones was 
unanimously re-elected treasurer of the coun- 
cil and of the Board of Missions. Board of Mis- 
sions: The Rev. Messrs. Luke P. Holmes, Wm. 
MeVittie, E. G. Ricbardson, and CU. L. Barnes; 
Messrs. C. P. Jones, Jno. B. Winslow, Wm. Ru- 
ger, C. Spensley, O. Holway, E. C. Kennedy, C. 
E. Kelsey, and A. N. McGeoch. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. C. S. Lester. 
Rev. Drs. W. W. Webb, and E. P. Wright, and 
Rey. J. Slidell; Messrs. L. H. Morehouse, E. P. 
Brockway, Hon. Judge Putney, and Mr. Jno. B. 
Winslow. 

Deputies to the General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
F. S. Jewell, Ph.D., D.D., Chas. L. Mallory, 
Wm. Walter Webb, D.D., Evan J. Evans; 
Messrs. L. H. Morehouse, George EH. Copeland, 
Tracey M. Carey, and Hon. Wm. Ruger. 

The Rev. Wm. Walter Webb, D.D., president 
of the Nashotah Theological Seminary, was 
summoned to the East on Sept. 22d,owing to the 
sudden death of his mother, Mrs. W. H. Webb, 
of Philadelphia. Mrs. Webb was a daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Dorr, sometime rector of 
Christ church, Philadelphia. 

Racrnze.—The sum of $100 has recently been 
received for the Church Building Fund of Holy 
Innocents’ parish, the Rev. J. Ward Gilman, rec- 
tor, from the late Mrs. Anderson. 


Mintwavuker.—-During the summer the men at 
St. Paul’s Mission House have removed the par- 
tition between the two back rooms, upstairs, 
thus acquiring a larger space for the work shop 
and for the accommodation of the new printing 
press. The front room upstairs will be used by 
the Dorcas Society on Friday afternoons, when 
the mothers are to bring their babies who will 
be cared for down stairs by acommittee of girls, 
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under the leadership of Miss Margaret Hamil- 
ton. 


Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Omana.—The 50th anniversary of the entrance 
of the Rev. R. D. Stearns into the ministry was 
remembered last week by some of his friends in 
Trinity cathedral, who presented him with a 
purse containing $50 in gold. Mr. Stearns’ min- 
istry has been long and faithful, and has been 
well rounded out with a golden anniversary. 


Long Isilana 
abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. v., Bishor 

Brookiyn.—A deeply impressive service was 
held in the church of the Messiah, on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 19th, when the last office of the 
Church was read over the remains of its late 
rector, the Rev. Charles R. Baker, who died 
suddenly in Austria about a month since. The 
church was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
many stood in the vestibule. Nearly all the 
clergymen of the diocese were present. The 
service began with the processional “Saviour, 
blessed Saviour,’’ sung by the male choir of some 
40 voices. The rector’s chair was decorated 
with asparagus fern crosses by members of the 
Bible class. The casket was placed within the 
chancel rail and rested on a bank of asparagus 
fern, white chrysanthemums, and white roses. 
On the casket were two wreaths of purple or- 
chids given by the choir. In the absence of 
Bishop Littlejohn, who isin England, and of 
Bishop Potter, who was unavoidably detained, 
the service was conducted by the Rey. Dr. 
Swentzel, assisted by the Rev. Drs. W. R. Hunt- 
ington and David Greer, of Manhattan, Rev. 
Dr. Henry L. Jones, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and 
Rev. Dr. Richard Harris, of Philadelphia. 
Bowdin’s arrangement of the! Kyrie Bleison was 
magnificently rendered. The recessional ‘On 
the resurrectionmorn”’ was given most feeling- 
ly by the choir. Prior to the service the trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences met at the Pouch mansion to receive the 
report of the committee appointed to draw up a 
minute on Dr. Baker’s death. Realizing the 
very great value of Dr. Baker’s services to the 
institute during its formative period, and recog- 
nizing his worth as a citizen of Brooklyn, as a 
teacher of Christianity, and in personal rela- 
tions, the committee moved that the board of 
trustees make a permanent record of their re- 
spect and esteem for him and of their sympathy 
with his family and friends. After the report 


had been adopted, the trustees repaired ina body © 


to the church of the Messiah, where seats had 
been reserved for them. The interment took 
place the following morning at Greenwood ceme- 
tery, Dr. Swentzel saying the committal and 
prayers at the grave. 


The Rev. I. G. Jackson, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, and Mrs. Jackson, have returned from 
their trip round the world after an absence of 
a year and a half. On Sunday, Sept. 18th, a 
jubilee musical reunion was held in St, Paul’s in 
honor of their return home. The services were 
largely attended both morning and evening 
and many of the parishioners waited to Bor 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Jackson on their return 
home. The music was specially well rendered. 


The parish house of St. Peter’s church the 
Rey. Dr. Lindsay Parker, rector, was reipentd 
on Sunday, Sept. 18th. after having undergone 
acomplete transformation during the summer 
months. The coloring of the walls has been 
changed from dark to light tones and electricity 
has been substituted for gas. There was a 
short session in the afternoon with special 
dedication services. An Easter offering from 


the Sunday school of $1,000, made this renova- 
tion possible. 


On Sunday, Sept. 25th, at the church of the 
Atonement, the Rev. E. H. Wellman, rector, a 
memorial service for the dead heroes was held 
The officers and many of the men of the 14th 
regiment attended in response to an invitation 
from the rector. 


The Rey. Dr. James Buchanan Nies, rector of 
the church of the Epiphany, will leave ina few 
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days for a tour through Europe and the Holy 
Land. The Rev. Andrew Fleming is in charge 
and will remain during Dr. Nies’ absence. 


The church of the Ascension, the Rev. John 
Alexander Denniston, rector, is undergoing ex- 
tensive improvements. The interior is being 
decorated and renovated. The 52d anniversary 
of the church is to be celebrated with elaborate 
jubilee services on Dec. 20th. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

Mrs. M. B. Stevens, Mrs. C. B. Stevens, and 
Col. E. A. Stevens, of Castle Point, Hoboken, 
have offered the country home at Basking 
Ridge, N. J., as a convalescent hospital for the 
use of soldiers. Mrs. Palmer Campbell is now 
superintending the work of getting it in readi- 
ness. The home is to be conducted under the 
auspices of the church of the Holy Innocents, 
founded 25 years ago by Mrs. M. B. Stevens. 
Some of the sick of the Puerto Rico campaign 
will be sent to the home, which will be pre- 
pared to receive them when they arrive from 
Ponce. 


Massachusetis 
William Lawrence, S T. D., Bishop 
The services at the mission under the charge 
of the clergy of All Saints’, Ashmont, were re- 
sumed Sept. 18th. 


The Rev. George E. Osgood, of North Attle- 
boro, will hold services in Trinity church, 
Wrentham, every Sunday afternoon, till a mis- 
sionary is appointed. 


St. Mary’s Guild of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston, is engaged in distributing discarded 
clothing among the needy and unfortunate. 


The Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Gardiner, has re- 
sumed the services of the Church in Winchendon. 


A memorial window has recently been placed 
in St. Anne’s church, Lowell. Itis the gift of 
Mr. Edward N. Burke, and the subject is the 
Resurrection. 


Christ church, Springfield, will build a tower, 
having received a legacy of $10,000 from the es- 
tate of J. A. Baldwin. His widow has added 
to the original sum, and the exterior of the 
church will be greatly improved by this gift. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On Sept. 18th, Trinity church, the Rev. R. P. 
Williams, rector, was re-opened for the first 
service since the extensive improvements were 
undertaken in the early summer. The interior 
has been entirely re-painted, the walls frescoed 
in a Gothic design, and the old windows re- 
placed with opalescent glass, harmonizing in 
color with the decoration. The chancel is paved 
in mosaic, and is approached by marble steps, 
and within the rail of oak and antique brass 
wrought in the form of a vine, a beautiful altar 
of white marble has been erected. The memo- 
rial of the late rector, the Rev. Dr. Thomas G. 
Addison, is a handsome pulpit of brass anjimar- 
ble. Other memorials are the lecturn and cred- 
ence, both of white marble. The building has 
also been newly carpeted and cushioned through- 
out, and the entrance is much improved by a 
vestibule of oak and translucentglass. The ex- 
terior has received some needed strengthening 
and been painted, and a cross placed on each of 
its two towers. A new stone sidewalk and a 
handsome iron railing enclosing a space of green 
turf, will complete the improvements, and ren- 
der the block occupied by the church and par- 
ish hall a very attractive one. 


On the evening of St. Matthew’s Day there 
was a special festival service at St. Matthew’s 
chapel, the flourishing mission of Christ church, 
East Washington, in charge of the Rev. J. M. 
McKee. Addresses were made by the Rey. A. 
S. Johns, rector of the parish, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Harding and Dudley, each speaking of 
some lesson from the life of the Apostle and 
Evangelist commemorated. The Rev. Mr. 
Dudley, the lately returned chaplain of the Dis- 
trict regiment, spoke of the call of St. Matthew 
to be a soldier of Christ. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese held a 
special meeting on Sept. 20tn, to perfect ar- 
rangements for the triennial meeting of the gen- 
eral auxiliary, on Oct. 6th. During the General 
Convention, the headquarters of the auxiliary 
will be at St. John’s parish hall, near the church, 
where members will register, and will find ar- 
rangements for their comfort and convenience. 

At the church of the Epiphany all is being 
made ready for the Convention. The Sunday 
school room, a very bright and pleasant, one will 
be furnished with desks and arm chairs for the 
House of Bishops. After the opening service, 
the chancel will be curtained off, two rows of 
pews removed, and a large platform, made in 
sections, put in place. A house opposite the 
church has been rented for postoffice and com- 
mittees 

Western New York 

Ww. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

One of the most enthusiastic meetings ever 
held by the Rochester local assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew was that heldin St. 
Luke’s parish house, Tuesday evening, Sept. 
20th. There was a large attendance, and every 
chapter was represented. The important busi- 
ness before the meeting was the election of a 
president to succeed Mr. Eugene C. Denton, who 
declined re-election at the last annual meeting. 
The secretary,Mr. Geo. H. Plummer,was chosen, 
and Mr. Joseph L, Humphrey was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The vice-president is Mr. Chas. 
Baker. The chapter reported their plans for 
the coming year, and the outlook is encouraging. 
The seven chapters in the local assembly areall 
actively engaged in Bible class and hospital 
work. 

Kentucky 

Thos. U. Dudley, D.D., LLD., D.C. L., Bishop 

in the list of deputies to the General Conven- 
tion given in our lastissue, there was an error in 
the spelling of the name of a clerical deputy 
from this diocese. Jt should read—Rev. Chas. 
H. Craik, D. D. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaALTIMORE.—A memorial tablet to the memo- 
ry of the late Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, of 
Western New York, has been placed in the 
chancel of Grace church, of which the Bishop 
was rector from Feb. 2, 1854, to Feb. 2, 1863, 
The tablet is a beautiful work in early English, 
and in splendid harmony with the architectural 
design of the church. Its material is Caen 
stone, embellished by columns of African mar- 
ble, surmounted by richly carved capitals. An 
inscription, giving the dates of the Bishop’s 
birth, death, and rectorship, is carved on it. A 
bishop’s mitre is wrought in a relief above the 
inscription. The height of the tablet is seven 
ft. Its base is two ft. 11 inches. Henry M. 
Congdon, of New York, designed the tablet 
and it was cut by Messrs. Hugh Sisson & Sons, 
Baltimore. 


The improvements to All Saints’ church have 
been completed. Among other things, a new 
flooring has been put in, together with a new 
furnace. The Sunday school room has been 
completely renovated, but is not large enough 
to accommodate the constantly growing condi- 
tion of the parish, and it has been decided to 
erect a new building along the south wall of the 
church exclusively for Sunday school purposes. 
The work will commence as soon as the church 
is freed from debt. 


The Rey. Arthur C. Powell, rector of Grace 
church, and his family,who have been on a tour 
through Canada and the North, have returned 
to the city. It was the rector’s intention to go 
to Europe, but his health improved so in the 
North that he decided to go to Canada. 


Extensive improvements are to be made in 
the organ at Mt. Calvary church, which will 
practically make a new instrument of it. It 
has been removed from the church, and will be 
enlarged nearly one-half before it is replaced. 

Upper F'aris.—The Ladies’ Aid Society of St. 
John’s church, Kingsville, the Rev. J. W. Lar- 
mour, rector, held a fair at the Casino, and re- 
alized several hundred dollars. The proceeds 
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witl be used for paying off the indebtedness 
upon the church property, which aggregates 
about $4.000. 


North Dakota 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop in Charge 


Farco.—The Rey. Roderick J. Mooney has 
just closed the first year of his rectorship of 
Gethsemane church. It has been a year of 
marked growth in every department. The con- 
gregations have at both morning and evening 
services packed the building; the Sunday 
school has doubled its attendance. The choir 
ranks among the leading choirs of the West. 
There have been 36 persons confirmed, and over * 
70 additions by letter, etc. The old church 
building has been removed to the rear of the 
lots,and the work of constructing the new 
church building has begun. The new church 
will be of stone, the basement of brown stone, 
and the superstructure of white sandstone. It 
will seat 500 persons, and will cost, when com- 
pleted, $20,000. The ladies of the parish have 
just netted nearly $400 at a kirmiss given by 
them 


_ Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of the Denver deanery was 
held in All Saints’ church, Denver, Sept. 13th. 
There was a celebration of the Holy Communion 
at9a. M., the Rev. F. F. Kramer, celebrant. 
The Rey. Thos. A. Schofield was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. A paper by the Rev. J. H. 
Houghton was on the subject, ‘‘Present living 
issues in the U. S. government which concern 
the Church.’’ An exegesis was given by the 
Rey. F. F. Kramer on passages referring to the 
kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of God, in 
the Hebrew and in the Greek. The subject of 
‘‘Missions—vital questions,’? was discussed by 
the clergy. After collects and prayers by the 
rural dean, the Rev. Frank W. Henry, and the 
singing of the Doxology, the convocation ad- 
journed. Canon Houghton's paper and the exe- 
gesis by Dr. Kramer were admirable and well 
received, Many of the clergy took part in the 
discussions with interest and enthusiasm. ‘The 
Rev. T. A. Schofiela invited the convocation to 
meet in Emmanuel church, Denver, inthe month 
of February, 99. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

New Orueans.—The Rey. Dr. Warner, the 
rector of Trinity church, resumed the 11 a. m, 
service, which had been discontinued during 
the summer, the first Sunday in September. 
Trinity Industrial Lodging House lodges on an 
average three men a night, and during last 
month served meals to 135. The average num- 
ber of men per night at Trinity Free Reading 
Room is nine. This is during the summer 
months. 


ALEXANDRIA.—Dr. Duncan is striving to es- 
tablish a Church school in his parish. Hehas 
the land and enough money to erect a building 
if a debt be incurred of some $1,200. The move- 
ment is strongly indorsed by Bishop Sessums. 


Mexico 

Bishop Kendrick writes: “The Rev. Edward 
C. Cree, rector of Christ church, City of Mexico, 
who has been received into the Church in the 
United States from the Church of England, by 
the Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona, has re- 
cently visited Jalapa, where at a week-day 
service he administered the Holy Communion 
to 14 persons who were very glad of the oppor- 
tunity. There are several other communi- 
cants who were not in Jalapa at the time. 
The desire was expressed to have regular sery- 
ices established, and it was said that there was 
the same desire at Vera Cruz. It was suggest- 
ed that a clergyman might be appointed who 
would take services in Vera Cruz, Jalapa, Pu- 
ebla, and Orizaba, working among the sailors 
and the English-speaking workmen engaged on 
the port works at Vera Cruz. It is hoped that 
the Board of Missions of the American Church 
will take an interest in English-speaking peo- 
ple in the Republic of Mexico.”’ 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and: Proprietor 


LETTER in The New York Times meets 

the charge that there is an ‘‘increase of 
formalism” in the public worship of some of 
the old denominations in the ‘‘section” about 
New York city and the Hudson River. 
While admitting that certain ministers are 
accustomed to wear black robes in the pul- 
pit, the writer is of opinion that the ‘‘inborn 
aversion of these Churches to whatever 
savors of prelacy will be alone sufficient to 
hold the body of their clergy to the simple 
pulpit dress of their pioneer fathers whose 
influence has been so potent in civilizing 
and Christianizing the land.’? Shade of 
John Calvin! that the Genevan gown should 
come to be looked upon as a badge of ‘‘prel- 
acy’’! The writer goes on to indulge in the 
enjoyable task of holding up before the 
alarmed eyes of his Presbyterian readers 
the enormities to be witnessed in the Epis- 
copal Church, and, to crown all, tells us 
how Bishop Doane three years ago preached 
the baccalaureate at Union College, ‘‘in 
gorgeous red canonicals,”’ before a wonder- 
ing audience, while shortly after, Bishop 
Potter, ‘‘similarly attired in rubrics,” gave 
the chancellor’s oration. In view of such 
doings on the part of bishops, what, sure 
enough, may not be expected of simple 
priests! Red canonicals, gorgeous ones, at 
that, are bad enough, but words fail us in 
characterizing the reprehensible conduct of 
a man, let alone a bishop, who appears in a 
pulpit on a public occasion attired in ‘“‘rub- 
rics.” One’s curiosity is excited. How 
many rubrics adorned the person of the emi- 
nent prelate, and which were selected for 
that distinction? No wonder the audience 
was amazed. Were they reminded of the 
ritualistic personages who sometimes parade 
the business streets of the city bearing upon 
their broad backs and other available re- 
gions of their persons, inscriptions commen- 
datory of their employers’ wares? We fully 
agree that the father of an eminent son 
would have regarded such an exhibition as 
quite bizarre and inconceivable. 
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See the last General Convention, ten 
bishops have been added to the episcopal 
bench. Of these, four are bishops of new 
dioceses; namely, Lexington, Los Angeles, 
Washington, and Marquette. Two are bish- 
ops of the newly erected missionary juris- 
dictions of Duluth and Alaska. Four are 
coadjutors, namely,of Connecticut, Virginia, 
Rhode Island, and Arkansas. All these, it 
will be observed, are positive gains. The 
Convention of 1898 will be called upon to 
ratify the election of a bishop for Iowa, to 
succeed the lamented Dr. Perry. The mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Northern California 
is vacant, through the recent death of 
Bishop Wingfield. The Bishops of North 
Dakota and of Wyoming and Idaho have 
been translated to eastern dioceses, Ashe- 
ville (N. C.), formed into a missionary juris- 
diction in 1895, has not yet obtained an 
episcopal head. At the last General Con- 
vention there were seventy-seven entitled 
to seats in the House of Bishops. Whenthe 
vacancies above mentioned have been filled, 
and Asheville has been granted a bishop, 
the total will be eighty-eight. This is a 
remarkable showing for the short period of 
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three years, and we trust it may be taken 
as a true indication of the growth of the 
Church. Further than this, though we have 
no precise statistics, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the division of existing dioceses 
and applications for the erection of new mis- 
sionary jurisdictions, may swell this number 
still further during the next few months. 
There is every prospect that very early in the 
twentieth century the American episcopate 
will number upwards of one hundred. 


So far as this rapid increase of the episco- 
pate represents progress in activity and zeal, 
with its proper results in the increase of 
communicants and the extension of the in- 
fluence and power of the Church, it is mat- 
ter of sincere thankfulness. But at thesame 
time, more than one serious question arises 
in contemplating the multiplication of bish- 
ops. What, for instance, is its bearing up- 
on the personnel of the episcopate? It is evi- 
dent to the thoughtful observer that, what- 
ever be the cause,a marked change has 
taken place within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Formerly the bishops of this Church, 
as a body, might be designated as ‘‘gentle- 
men of the old school.” They were usually 
men of cultivated antecedents,and occupied, 
as of right, an important place in society. 
Thus they expected and received a defer- 
ence which was due not simply to their posi- 
tion in the Church, but to their high social 
standing. While not always profoundly 
versed in theology, they were sound in the 
essentials of the Faith, and had little pa- 
tience with ‘‘novelties” of any kind. At the 
same time, they were almost always men of 
education, graduates of the best colleges 
and universities of their day. As they were, 
for the most part, past middle age, accus- 
tomed to the conveniences and comforts of 
city life, they were not ordinarily men of 
exceptional physical energy, and perhaps 
too easily adopted the policy of aiding in the 
establishment of the Church where it was 
urgently demanded, rather than of pushing 
it where it was unknown. A bishop of such 
a type, with a subtle aroma of the English 
State bishop still clinging to his personality, 
was the natural adjunct ofan old and settled 
society and of a Church which was almost 
restricted to the more cultivated and exclus- 
ive members of the community. 


Time, bringing altered conditions and 
larger conceptions of the mission of the 
Church, has either greatly modified this 
type, or has almost substituted an entirely 
new personality for that of the earlier 
American bishop. ‘That this is true is one 
of the most reassuring evidences that the 
Church is alive to the necessities of her po- 
sition in this land, and is capable of adjust- 
ing herself to them. If our bishops are no 
longer ‘“‘gentlemen of the old school,” the 
simple explanation is that the ‘‘school” 
itself is virtually extinct. If they are no 
longer marked as possessing the fictitious 
dignity of a leading position in society, 
it may be because society itself has changed. 
When “‘society’ has wealth and Juxury as 
its chief distinguishing features, rather 
than intellect, cultivation, and good man- 
ners, the time has come when the bishop of 
the Church has no natural position in it. 
Though approach to his presence is no 
longer guarded by the old conventionalities, 
and the last vestige of English episcopal 
exclusiveness has been stripped away, the 
American bishop still possesses, and easily 
maintains, the dignity of his office. Our 
bishops are still, for the most part, men of 
education and of high intelligence, and not 
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a few are men who would have attained a 
leading place in any walk of life. The House: 
of Bishops is one of the most dignified bod- 
ies of menthis country can exhibit, and the 
looker-on cannot fail to see that he is in the 
presence of an assembly which it would be 
hard to match for intellectual power and 
force of character. 


At the same time,the needs of the Church 
in the course of her expansion from sea to 
sea, and the struggle to adapt herself to the 
necessities of our vast conglomerate popula- 
tion, have called for the selection of bishops 
who, in addition to other requisites of their 
office, possess the practical qualities of un- 
tiring energy, business capacity, and the 
power to come into sympathetic touch with 
all sorts and conditions of men. For these 
ends, it will often be felt that younger men 
are needed, men who are capable of great 
physical endurance, and men who have not 
become so habituated to one particular so- 
cial atmosphere that they cannot readily 
adapt themselves to entirely new conditions. 
New dioceses, missionary jurisdictions, and 
even old dioceses dissatisfied with the prog- 
ress so far made, are likely thus to demand 
the enthusiasm, physical as well as moral 
energy, and the faculty of adaptation, which 
are ordinarily associated with youth rather 
than age. The proportion of comparatively 
young men in the House of Bishops is likely 
to increase as time goes on. 


Much of encouragement as there is in 
these tendencies, they are not without their 
attendant dangers. As the number of bish- 
ops increases, it becomes more difficult to 
select only men of established reputation in 
the Church. The proper candidate is by no 
means a matter of course, but it is often ne- 
cessary to inquire far and wide. The choice 
may fall upon one who has so far worked 
in obscurity, or at most has only a local 
reputation. Under these circumstances the: 
certificates required by the canons become: 
a matter ofsolemn importance. Again, if a 
young man is selected, the risk is run of 
placing in the episcopate one who, what- 
ever his early promise, may prove incapable 
of rising to the height of the responsibility 
now committed to him. Inthe case of one 
there may be a record in the past which 
needs careful investigation; in another, 
there may be, if not incapacity of adminis- 
tration, a tendency to unsoundness in doc- 
trine, which, in the young man, has not yet. 
become obvious, save to the most experi- 
enced observers. At the best, there is a 
liability in selecting a bishop for a difficult 
field to look too exclusively to what are 
called practical qualities, activity, elo- 
quence, magnetism, and the like, and to 
neglect certain fundamental requisites. 

Yet it is precisely these requisites which 
occupy the first and most prominent place. 
in the testimonials which are required be- 
fore a bishop can be consecrated. The con- 
vention which has elected him must testify 
first of all, and chiefly, to his virtuous life 
and his freedom from ‘‘error in religion.” 
It must certify that he is ‘‘of such sufficiency 
in good learning, such soundness in the 
Faith, and of such virtuous and pure man- 
ners, and godly conversation,” that he is, 
worthy to be a bishop in the Church of God. 
The fact that this testimonial and the 
subsequent one which the House of Depu- 
ties or the various Standing Committees 
must present, dwell so exclusively upon 
these points, makes it very clear that it is 
to these requirements that the Church at- 
taches paramount importance. 
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There are those who sigh for the courtly 
manners and perhaps somewhat unbending 
dignity of the fathers of a former genera- 
tion. Wedo not, to that extent, sigh “‘for 
the good old times.” A bishop may be a 
man of the people, accessible, sympathetic, 
not given to judging men by their kuowl- 
edge or ignorance of the conventionalities, 
and be no less the gentleman—indeed, all the 
more truly a gentleman—for these very 
qualities. But it will be an evil day for 
this Church if there shall be any lowering 
of the high standard of the past in other re- 
spects, if ‘‘sufticiency in good learning” is 
held cheap in comparison with what are 
called ‘‘practical”’ qualities, and still more 
if ‘soundness in the Faith,’ ‘‘virtuous and 
pure manners, and godly conversation” 
cease to be fundamental corxsiderations in 
the selection of a bishop in the Church of 
God. 
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‘The Church in Hawaii 


HE future status of the Anglican Church 

in Hawaii, in view of the acquisition of 
those islands by the United States, is becom- 
ing a matter of serious consideration, and 
the subject is very likely to come before the 
“General Convention next month. It would 
be in the natural order of things that Bishop 
Willis should transfer his allegiance to the 
Church in this country. At present he is 
bishop of an independent diocese, owning a 
certain allegiance to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The churches under his charge, 
though possessed of some property vested in 
a board of diocesan trustees, are far from 
self-supporting. The S. P. G. contributes 
$4,000 per year, and the work is also aided 
by certain grants from the S. P. C.K. 
There are, we believe, about six clergymen 
now at work in the islands. It is manifest 
that the Church is far from strong. In the 
event of atransfer of jurisdiction, the Eng- 
lish grants would necessarily cease. Hawaii 
would become a missionary jurisdiction un- 
der the control of our Board of Missions, 
and the aid hitherto given from English 
sources must be supplied by Churchmen in 
the United States. When to these consider- 
ations we add the fact that the organization 
at present existing, the traditions accepted, 
and the precedents established, are all of 
the English type, it is clear that the prob- 
lem is not asimple one. Worse than all, 
we learn that weak as the Church in those 
islands is, it is still further enfeebled by in- 
ternal dissension. There is a deplorable 
amount of discontent, alienation, and bitter- 
ness, abroad in the diocese. The Bishop is 
the object of unmeasured criticism and cen- 
sure. It is claimed that an unhappy and 
dangerous state of things has existed for 
many years, obstructing all progress, and 
sending away from the islands, disheart- 
ened and discouraged after a brief experi- 
ence, the majority of the clergy who under- 
take work there. At this distance it seems 
impossible to decide upon the merits of the 
case. There appears no doubt that trouble 
exists; its extent and seriousness may be 
over-stated, and the real causes may be 
other than those thus far brought to view. 
We should imagine that nothing short of 
a wisely appointed commission conducting 
an investigation on the spot could bring us 
to any just conclusion, It may well be that 
our authorities will decide that it is better 
to leave things as they are until the Church 
in Hawaii has settled its internal squabbles, 
through the methods which belong to its 
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present organization, before the attempt is 
made to incorporate it with our own na- 
tional system. It is a sufficiently serious 
matter to undertake the charge and, in 
large measure, the support, of a work which 
at the best will involve great expense and 
many serious problems, without saddling 
ourselves with a community so divided 
against itself as fatally to obstruct the ob- 
jects for which the mission exists. 


. —s pas 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXXIV. 


LTHOUGH the average Churchman is 
but little interested in any Church mat- 
ters outside of his own parish, yet it must 
have filtered into the minds of the majority 
that there is going to be a meeting, called 
“General Convention,” in Washington in Oc- 
tober. These good people have the vaguest 
idea as to what this meeting is about, who 
compose it, how it gets together, and what 
authority it has inthe Church. Let us talk 
about it. The writer certainly ought to 
know a little about it, for he has sat in it 
since 1868, a period of thirty years. 

In the first place, its authority. Itis the 
supreme law-making body in our Church" 
and no diocesan convention, nor any bishop, 
has any right to make laws which conflict 
with those it has made, nor could any priest 
be obliged to obey such laws if they were 
made. Each diocese has, indeed, its own 
code of laws, but they are made to conform 
to the laws of the General Convention. You 
will hear talk of English canons, etc., but 
they have no legal force inthis Church, ex- 
cept so far as they are endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Convention. It has power to alter the 
Prayer Book, and often has so done; to or- 
der any particular translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, to change the wording of the 
Creeds, to define doctrine, to arrange all 
our judicial and executive busines:3, and to 
delegate to, or to withhold from, diocesan 
bodies whatever powers it sees fit. It works 
under its own Constitution and Canons, 
made by itself, and alterable by itself under 
certain prescribed conditions. Besides the 
laws which it makes, and which, as I said, 
are of binding authority, it sometimes 
passes what are called joint resolutions, but 
they have no legal force, and are disregard- 
ed often with impunity. The bishops who 
form part of this Convention.also issue at its 
close what is called a Pastoral Letter, which 
is read by law in all churches, but this let- 
ter has no force of law. Of course such a 
document carries great weight, and the 
good sense and loyalty of any priest would 
ordinarily prevent his flying in the face of 
its precepts, but he could if he chose. 

Do you ask how this General Convention 
originated? Just after the Revolution, cler- 
gymen and laymen from various States got 
together and agreed to abide by certain 
laws made in concert. No religious body 
was ever left so headless as our Church in 
1776. Ithad been a creature of the English 
State, and on the withdrawal of that sus- 
taining hand, it seemed on the point of col- 
lapse. The Holy Spirit, however, led it safe- 
ly out of the maze, and with great unanimity 
Churchmen from all parts of the country 
agreed on certain basic principles, on which 
rest the pillars of our Church. As new dio- 
ceses presented themselves, this central 
body arranged them, and now its authority 
is unquestioned over the whole United 
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States. Of course I cannot detail all the 
steps of this progress. 

How is this body made up? It has two 
chambers, like the civil government under 
which we live. One chamber is called the 
House of Bishops, in which all diocesan, co- 
adjutor, and missionary bishops have seats; 
and a second, though not inferior, chamber, 
called the House of Deputies, made 
up of elected deputies, four clerical 
and four lay, from every diocese, and one 
delegate of each order.from every mission- 
ary jurisdiction. This body meets once in 
three years, choosing, generally, its meet- 
ing place in the chief cities in different 
parts of our land, a wise provision, forit isa 
wonderfully educative body. It sits about 
three weeks, with long daily sessions. This 
time could easily be reduced to two weeks, 
if it were possible to curtail the long-winded 
speeches, the petty interferences with busi- 
ness, and the general unwisdom incident to 
humanity; but powerful as the human will 
is, it is not powerful enough to effect those 
reforms. Hither chamber may originate a 
measure, pass resolutions upon it, and com- 
municate them to the other chamber. Then 
the second chamber takes up the matter, 
considers the resolutions from its own stand- 
point, and adopts its own separate resolu- 
tion to concur or not concur with the other 
chamber. If both chambers concur, the 
measure passes. If one chamber agrees in 
part and disagrees in part, with the resolu- 
tion sent up to it (which often happens), 
then each House appoints a committee of 
conference, and this committee endeavors 
to recommend some compromise which shall 
make the resolution acceptable to both 
Houses. Although there are eight dele- 
gates from each diocese, in certain very 
important matters there are only two votes, 
one clerical and one lay, and the very small- 
est diocese has in these cases the same vot- 
ing power as the great diocese of New 
York, for example. This may seem unjust, 
but up to this time no system has been de- 
vised which would not be as equally unjust 
in some other way. The Convention always 
contains the very best legal and ecclesiasti- 
cal ability in our Church, and the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen are proud to sit in it. 
Its debates are very brilliant. Those in the 
House of Deputies are open to the public, 
but the discussions of the House of Bishops 
are private. I am not sure whether that is 
wise or unwise. It certainly obviates any 
necessity of the bishops talking to the gal- 
leries. The House of Deputies, rather a 
difficult body to govern, has had a presiding 
officer for many years who is matchless in 
that position, the Rev. Dr. Dix. Now that 
I have tried to give some little idea of the 
Convention, is it too much to ask of praying 
people that they remember it in their pri- 
vate and public devotions? 


as pe 
The Church in England 


EAR LIVING CHURCH:—In your edi- 
torial comments upon the present un- 
happy state of some phases of Church life in 
England, you have set before your readers 
a fair and an impartial view of the condi- 
tions. Nothing better could be said than 
you have said, but there are one or two as- 
pects of the question which are not so well 
known, and which IJ think ought to be con- 
sidered. 
During the two or three months I have 
been on this side the Atlantic, I have had © 
good opportunities of studying the matter, 
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and I venture to lay briefly before you some 
conclusions I have reached. 

I do not concern myself with the legality 
or illegality of the ritual acts done in the 
churches, which have aroused the ire of 
mobs led by self-appointed and irresponsible 
‘reformers,’ such as Mr. Kensit. Thatisa 
point for others to decide. Nor do I wish to 
imply that I approve or disapprove of the 
ceremonial or doctrines objected to. I have 
my own opinion of the whole matter, but 
just now I wish only to touch upon the meth- 
od and manner of ‘‘protestation.” 


When wandering, as I have done thissum- 
mer, through the slums of London and Liv- 
erpool, like most strangers, I have been as- 
tonished and bewildered not only at the ex- 
tent of depravity, but much more at its ex- 
traordinary manifestations. Vice does not 
seek to conceal itself, but in street after 
street, in the full light of day, sin stalks, 
flaunting itself, fearless of consequences and 
heedless of punishment. In these great seas 
of misery and degradation, I find that what- 
ever efforts are made to save the fallen and 
to help the destitute, are largely put forth 
by the ‘‘Ritualists”’ and the Salvation Army. 
The people who are fighting candles and in- 
cense have little strength left to expend 
upon the lanes and by-ways of the great cit- 
ies. That department is left almost entire- 
ly to the men and women “‘saturated with 
Romanizing germs.’’ I know whereof I 
speak when I say that the great mass of peo- 
ple who have taken upon themselves the 
censorship of the Church, and are now caus- 
ing the unseemly disturbances in divine 
service, are far more anxivus that the par- 
ish priest does not turn to the Hast, than they 
are that he should turn to the world’s suffer- 
ing poor. 

Moreover, in the churches known as ritu- 
alistic—and in England even the simple and 
innocent mavner of service in St. James’ 
church, Chicago, would be so styled—I ob- 
serve that the congregations are always 
large, and the seats invariably free. By far 
the greater proportion of these churches are 
unendowed, and have no revenue of any kind 
except from the voluntary offerings of the 
people. Theclergy who officiate in them 
can scarcely be said to be living‘upon the 
wealth of the Churchof England. They are 
supported by the contributions voluntarily 
made by congregations which believe in the 
doctrines taught them, and love the ritu- 
al practiced by them. Itis only fair that 
this should be known. No ‘‘Protestant” 
money goes to maintain “‘Ritualism.” 


And now for the motive which has led to 
the disturbances of the last few months. It 
may be “‘religious.” Ifso, an impartial ob- 
server finds it difficult to detect the ‘‘reli- 
gion.” The bitterness, clamor, anger, spite- 
fulness, and injustice which characterize the 
‘“rotesting” faction, do not savor much of 
holiness or honesty. On the contrary, the 
movement is political from beginning to end. 
It is a Radical and an Orange attack upon 
the Church, and is designed, first, to furnish 
the now disgruntled and disunited political 
minority in England with a rallying battle 
cry; and, secondly, to bring about Disestab- 
lishment. This is shown by the eagerness 
with which Radical leaders have rushed into 
the fray. They and their Nonconformist 
supporters are fast working up a suspicion 
that the Church of England is playing into 
the hands of Rome, and therefore, unless the 
nation desires a return of the days which 
made a Smithfield possible, the Church must 
be thrown out and secularism be put in its 
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place. In al] this there is not a shadow of 
spirituality or the faintest desire to advance 
the glory of God or the good of man. 

To help towards the end desired by the 
leaders of this movement, there has been 
published ‘‘The Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement.” Perhaps some might think a 
good companion volume would be ‘The Se- 
cret History of the Church Association.” 
Some pages towards such a work may be 
found in Proby’s ‘‘History of the Low Church 
Party.” 

No fair-minded man would think for a mo- 
ment that ‘‘Ritualism”’ has any understand- 
ing, either secret or suggestive, with Rome. 
There is much more likelihood that the ex- 
tremists on the otherside are in league with 
Dissent. Cardinal Vaughan positively de- 
nies that the Church of Rome has any 
thing to do with any school of thought or 
practice in the Church of England. Judging 
from what I saw of the inertness of the Ro- 
man Church in France, she needs all her 
strength within her own borders. It willbe 
said, perhaps, that I know nothing of ‘‘se- 
cret history.” Ido not. I simply believe the 
word of Christian gentlemen, and I venture 
to claim some common-sense. 

What will be the outcome of this pres- 
ent attack upon the Church? No man can 
foretell the future, but possibly one may 
gather from the indications what it prob- 
ably will be. So far as I can see, there is 
no likelihood that the movement will bring 
about Disestablishment. The Church is 
too strong in the hearts of the vast majority 
of the English people for such an end to be 
brought about; and, after all, compared 
with the great mass of the Church, the ex- 
tremists on either side are a small band. 
Possibly they may fall off, but the Church 
as a whole will go on doing the splendid 
work for God and man she is doing to-day, 
indifferent to the men who are disturbing 
the world about questions which belong not 
to her life or to her purpose. The winds 
that create Atlantic waves agitate only the 
surface of the waters. A few feet below the 
roaring billows all is calm and still; and 
this storm which has come to the Church of 
Eneland is not destined to touch her heart 
or to endanger her life. It will pass away, 
and possibly even the Church Association 
may some day give its attention to the peo- 
ple who know not God, rather than to the 
men who only differ from other men as to 
the ways by which Christian folk shall be 
brought nearer to their Lord and Saviour. 

You, sir, and they who may read this let- 
ter, know full well that I hold no brief for 
“Ritualism.” Ionly wish to see justice en- 
tertained, if not done, in this aspect of the 
question; and to give the results of my own 
observations. I would also help towards al- 
laying in the American Church any appre- 
hension that disruption is coming to the 
Church of England. The present attack is 
so extravagant, unjust, and unworthy that 
it must needs fail of its own self. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAMES S. STONE. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ALTAR WINES — 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The question often comes up concerning altar 
wine, and many are anxious about its purity. I 
want to ask this question: If I have grapes on 
my place and make my own wine after a 
certain recipe, say four quarts of juice to one 
quart of water, do you not think that would be 
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good altar wine? Certainly I would know that. 
there were no impurities put into it, no doctor- 
ing. Would that not be the real thing? 


CANONICAL NOTES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Referring to your ‘‘Canonical Notes,’’ in your 
issue of Sept. 17th, may I ask for some informa- 
tion touching paragraph (c) in the canon recom- 
mended to be left out, though still in force,read- 
ing, ‘‘All other acts not authorized by the ru- 
brics of the Book of Common Prayer.” Having 
had unusual opportunities to attend the services. 
of our Church all over the country, instances 
have arisen which seemed so conclusively un- 
lawful that no candid mind could justify them. 
Allow me to mention one: I was present at the 
mid-day Celebration in one of our large churches, 
At the offertory, the celebrant priest took from 
the altar,in his right hand the flagon, and in 
his left the paten, and turning to the congrega- 
tion ina most dramatic way, said ‘‘And Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine; and he was the priest of the Most 
High God.’? Where in the rubrics, or any where 
else in the Book of Common Prayer, do these 
words occur, or is there in it any ‘authority for 
either the use of them or the ‘‘act”’ itself? Will 
you kindly publish the information? 


CaRLos A. BUTLER. 
Orange Valley, N. J. 


MISSIONARY STUDY IN PARISHES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

At this time, when there is so much discussion 
as to how missionary interest may be aroused 
and sustained, perhaps you will kindly allow 
room in your columns for statement of a plan 
for missionary study. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions prepares every year three courses of 
missionary study for its members. These mem- 
bers are students in colleges, theological semi- 
naries, medical schools, etc. The lessons are 
prepared by experienced and able men. The 
courses for the autumn and winter terms each 
have eight lessons; the spring term has six. The 
caurse this autumn will be on China. Seven 
lessons on the country, its history, people, cus- 
toms, religions, etc., have been prepared by the 
experienced secretary of the Educational De- 
partment of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
who was himself for twenty years a missionary 
in China. For the eighth, the undersigned have 
prepared one upon the China mission of our 
own Church. Great care has been taken to 
make it accurate and interesting, and up-to- 
date. 

We hope that not only in our Church institu- 
tions, but also in many parishes, classes will be 
formed for this course. During the past two 
years we have each of us led classes in these 
courses,and we can recommend this mode of 
study from experience. We have found that it 
combines the pleasure, interest, and profit of a 
literary club with the aims and usefulness of a 
missionary society. Hither of us will gladly 
give any further information that may be de- 
sired. M. C. Huntineron, 

336 Collins st., Hartford, Conn. 
ANNIE Gray BARBOUR, : 
254 Washington st., Middletown, Conn. 


DEFINITION AND EXPLICATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

If I might be allowed to answer your corre- 
spondent who asks ‘‘why the Church of this 
land might not properly assume the title, Holy 
Catholic,’ Ishould say: Because it is not the 
Holy Catholic Church. Even if qualified by 
the phrase ‘‘in the United States,” it would 
still be faulty as a title, since a title should de- 
fine not explicate. 

Explication findsits appropriate place in the 
Creeds, where, in the one, we confess our faith 
in the Church as Holy Catholic, and in the 
other, as One, Catholic, and Apostolic, the 
name of the one body being there, as elsewhere, 
The Church, which, as being universal, needs 
no defining title, though its branches need to be 
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defined ; that is, their limits need to be indicated 
territorially, and only territorially. 

The body of Christians that in this land can 
prove itself to be the branch of the Church 
lawfully planted here (and but one branch could 
be so planted) may without arrogance assume 
the title, ‘The Church inthe United States.” 
And it will need no other, at least not until 
Greater United States becomes, by manifest 
destiny, known in law, as now in speech and 
song, America. 

That body of Christians owes as its first duty 
to ‘our common Christianity” thus to define it- 
self. After that there will be time and place 
for ‘‘explication’’ of the terms by which, as a 
branch of the True Vine, its characteristics are 
set forth, and its claims urged to the allegiance 
of every follower of the one Lord in this dear 
land of ours—claims that in time will meet with 
a respectful hearing never accorded to aChurch 
that posed as a sect among sects. 

Moreover, the duty is the same whether that 
body of Christians rank numerically as the first, 
‘the eighth,” or the eight hundredth, in this land 
of which the French chef explicated that there 
were ‘‘a hundred religions and but one gravy.”’ 

Me NGA, 


BE CONSISTENT 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Archbishop Gibbons (Roman Catholic), in his 
“Faith of our Fathers,’ says that “a few of 
the Protestant Episcopalians may call them- 
selves Catholics, but the Church itself, which is 
the true authority, plainly declares itself to be 
Protestant.””> From v.zhich he argues that 
“Protestant Episcopal,” ‘‘Methodist Episcopal,’’ 
etc., are all sects ofa late human origin. ‘*Who- 
ever heard,’ says a prominent Roman Catholic 
writer, ‘of a Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the days of the Lord or in the early days of 
Christianity—the very title betrays the recent 
origin of the sect.”” Now I ama Low Church- 
man and like a plain service, I also like a plain 
title. The title, ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,’’ simply 
places a deadly weapon in the hands of Roman- 
ists to belittle our Church and to set up their 
own. Ninety-nine people out of one hundred 
will not investigate, but will take what the Ro- 
man writer to whom I have referred asserts to 
ve the truth. Whoever did hear of a Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the days of Christ or 
in the early days of Christianity? No one. 
Therefore the Protestant Episcopal Church 
must be a sect, of human and late origin, on a 
level with all the sects of the nineteenth centu- 
ry. Themasses will thus reason; almost in vain 
do we bid them read and ascertain; they have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read. 
“Assert your claim,’’ say they, ‘‘on your title 
page, and if you do not there assert it, do not be 
surprised if the world refuse to allow it. If you 
are John Brown don’t come before the world as 
Dick Smith, for you will be known as Dick 
Smith. If you are the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church for the United States of America, why 
in God’s name do you play the Jesuit trick of 
appearing before the public in a title which is 
both recent and human, ‘‘Protestant Episcopal?” 

It seems to me honesty is the best policy; our 
title page ought to be made to agree with our 
profession in the Creed. In the Creed wesay we 
believe in the *‘Holy Catholic Church’’, or ‘‘One 
Holy Satholic and Apostolic Church”; why not 
take the title of the Church in which we pro- 
fess to believe? American Catholic is good, but 
the Creed name, the name of the Church in 
which Low, Broad, High, and all sorts and types 
of Churchmen, profess to believe as often as 
they stand before God in public worship, is best. 

If none of us are afraid or ashamed to stand 
before God in His Church at public worship and 
say: ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” 
why should any deputy to the General Conven- 
tion be afraid or ashamed to give tu the title 
page this, our true title, so that same might be 
relieved of Protestant Episcopaland read, ‘‘The 
Book of Common Prayer, etc., according to the 
use of the Holy Catholic Church in the United 
States of America.”’ 

If it be expedient to profess our belief in the 
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Church of the Creed before God, ‘‘Holy Catho- 
lic,’ it certainly is expedient, and not only ex- 
pedient, but wise and best and plain and honest, 
to have the same name, as our legal title,on the 
title page. H. C. Witson. 


‘“FITFULLY PAID’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

As a parish priest whose salary is ‘‘fitfully 
and fragmentarily paid’? by a well-housed, 
well-fed, well-clad flock, ‘‘Warden’s” article on 
“Church Support,’’? in your issue of Sept. 4th, 
appeals to me, as I know it must appeal to 
hundreds of priests circumstanced as I am, as 
an ideal presentation of the subject. 

The article would, I think, have been happier 
in its practical effects had its last two para- 
graphs been omitted. It wasa pity that the 
issue of plain, practical duty—that of contrib- 
uting toward Church support—should have been 
mixed up with a theological issue; that the 
High Churchmen (meaning, I suppose, the Rit- 
ualists) should have been threatened with 
their supposed terminus ad quem, Rome, and the 
Broad Churchmen with Unitarianism. 

While I, and doubtless many others, both 
clergy and laity, heartily concur in the sugges- 
tion that some sort of discipline ought to be de- 
vised for ‘‘dead-beat’? communicants, I submit 
that the suggestion woula meet with much 
more favor, and would stand a far greater 
chance of commanding votes in the General 
Convention, if it had been free from doctrinal 
and partisan recriminations. 

I protest against these recriminations, neither 
as a High nor asa Broad Churchman, but as a 
Prayer Book Churchman anxious for the success 
of ‘‘Warden’s”’ main suggestion; anxious that it 
may command the votes of all Churchmen in 
the coming Convention on its common-sense 
merits, irrespective of parties. 

Whether we have Primates, Archbishops, 
or Presiding Bishops, I believe that efficient 
legislative discipline could be, and should be, en- 
acted, whereby the obligation of contributing to 
parish support might be brought home to com- 
municants who desire the enjoyment of Church 
privileges, and yet withhold their contributions 
thereto. How would it do to enact a canon dis- 
qualifying every one from voting at parish 
meetings or holding a position upon the vestry, 
who failed during the previous year to contrib- 
ute towards Cnurch support in the manner pre- 
scribed in the parish; i.e., either under the pew- 
rental system or the pledge system? 

FIrruLty Pain. 


THE CHURCH IN HAWAII 
To the Lditor of The Living Church: 

I had the honor, some years ago, of serving as 
curate to that noble English gentleman, George 
Mason, late Archdeacon of Mani, Hawaiian 
Islands. It was customary in those days to say, 
when a story was repeated characterized by ig- 
norance, maliciousness, and falsehood, ‘Oh! 
thatis anative story.”’ 

Ihave been reminded of this saying by read- 
ing the letter in your issue of the 24th inst., 
from Los Angeles, Cal. If the gentleman who 
wrote the letter had spent a longer time on the 
Hawaiian Islands than is usually allowed for a 
clergyman’s vacation, he probably would not 
have been so willing to vouch for so much that 
he listened to about ‘‘the Church in Hawaii,”’ 
etc. 

Yor a quarter of a century and more, the Bish- 
op of Honolulu has stuck to his post, although 
‘nearly forty different priests of the British 
and American Churches,’ after doing the 
Islands, left for more promising fields of labor. 
I can assure this traveler that this love of change 
did not first make itself manifest in Hawaii in 
the days of Bishop Willis; neither is it alto- 
gether unknown in other parts of this western 
hemisphere. 

These are not the days of Kamahamaha IV. 
and Queen Emma, of Bishop Staley, Archdeacon 
Mason, and true and faithful George Whipple. 
These are all gone, and the little kingdom to 
whom they ministered is submerged, and new 
races, outnumbering and overpowering the na- 
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tive, occupy the land, and the Hawaiian 
quickens his step to meet the aborigines of 
this country in the happy hunting groun d 
where every Indian is a good Indian, and where, 
itis to be hoped, no Kanaka is a leper. 

He who is elected American Bishop of Hono- 
lulu is only successor in name of Staley, the first 
occupant of the see. He should be a man of 
Herculean strength, for the moral filth is great 
and innate. Above all, the Bishop-elect, before 
accepting, should study long and well that beau- 
tiful engraving illustrating Rev. iii: 20, ‘‘Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock.”’ 

Satan has passed over this ‘‘Paradise of the 
Pacific.”> His slimeis plainly manifest to the 
experienced. And his offspring quickly discover 
themselves to the wise traveler by the slanders 
which they pour into his ears for the accom- 
plishment of their own ends. 

Epwarp WARREN. 

Gladstone, Mich. 


“THE BAPTIST NAME’? 
10 the Hditor of The Living Church: 

In The Baptist and Reflector, a Nashville publi- 
cation of recent date, appears an article by Rey. 
Robert Stewart Macarthur, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church, New York city, on ‘‘The Bap- 
tist Name,’’ inspired av varently by the Lam 
beth declaration for the ‘tHistoric Episcopate. 
These statements being made: 

‘When one analyzes the remarks made re 
garding the Historic Hpiscopate, he inevitibly 
finds an implication of the so-called Apostolic 
Succession. So long as this implication is pres- 
ent, a great majority of Christians will refuse 
to endorse the Historic Episcopate. The Apos- 
tles have no successors, and, in the very nature 
of the case, could not have had successors.”’ 

Further along Dr. Macarthur says: ‘In the 
very nature of the case the Apostles could have 
no successors. It is not possible that the great 
majority of believers can accept the Historic 
Episcopate as the term is ordinarily understood, 
as a basis of unity in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Moreand more do Baptists see the wis- 
dom of making the Word of God the only rule of 
faith and practice. It cannot share its divine 
authority with creeds made by men.” 

Inasmuch as the brother, in the same article, 
refers to our branch of the Church somewhat 
contemptuously, possibly a few thoughts sug- 
gested by the above quotations may be of serv- 
ice in reaching a better understanding. Neces- 
sarily I must be brief, as your columns are 
crowded: 

1. If, as Dr. Macarthur says, the Apostles 
“eould not have had successors,’? how did we 
get the Christian ministry ? Does not Dr. Mac- 
arthur’s assumption destroy the great commis- 
sion, ‘‘Go ye and, lo. 1am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world’’? 

2. If we make “the Word of God the only 
rule of faith and practice,” is it not pertinent to 
inquire how we got this word? Let the reader 
turn to ‘the epistle dedicatory,” 10 be found in 
the Holy Bible as ‘‘appointed to be read in 
churches,” and he will at once perceive that the 
Historic Hpiscopate gave us the authorized canon 
of Scripture. Dr. Macarthur should not pour 
contempt on an institution which has done so 
much for him in giving hima Bible from which 
to preach. 

3. Dr. Macarthur is very much disturbed 
because of ‘:creeds made by men,” and he re- 
joices that ‘Baptists are not hampered by ef- 
fete creeds.” He tells us that human creeds are 
“stiff, cold, formal, and mechanical.” But all 
through his article he is exalting Baptist prin- 
ciples—‘‘soul liberty in the interpretation of the 
Word,” ‘entire separation of Church and State,” 
“the integrity of the ordinances,” and so on, all 
of which, it occurs to me, form a pretty large 
creed, made by men, too. In entering the Bap- 
tist Communion, certainly I must subscribe to 
something, and that something isa creed—not 
‘‘effete” possibly, but nevertheless a declaration 
of faith—a creed. 

4. If Baptists have ‘‘stood for the integrity 
of the ordinances as given by Christ and his 
Apostles,’ and if, as Dr. Macarthur rightly 
says, Baptism is a “‘divine ordinance,” are they 
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not bound also to stand for the divine ministry, 
and does not that bring them around inevitably 
to the Historic Episcopate? A ‘divine ordi- 
nance”? can only be administered by a divine 
ministry; it was to ‘“‘the eleven’? that Jesus 
gave the commission to ‘‘teach all nations, bap- 
tizing themin the Nameof the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

5. In exa'ting the Baptists at the expense of 
others, Dr. Macarthur says: ‘‘We are not 
hampered by effete creeds; . . . we believe that 
the nineteenth century is as able to do its own 
thinking as any century in the history of the 
Christian Church.’’ If we are to do our ‘‘own 
thinking,’’ what use have we for the Bible? 
Why talk about ‘‘the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and practice,’ when we are doing our 
‘own thinking’’?, Jude’s exhortation to ‘‘earn- 
estly contend for the Faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints,’’ is negatived by Dr. 
Macarthur when he does his ‘‘own thinking”’ 
and says he welcomes “‘additional truth.” Evi- 
dently an ‘‘effete creed’? would be a good tonic 
for our Baptist brother. LAYMAN. 


Personal Mention 


‘Ihe Rev. Charles M. Armstrong is taking a short 
vacation. 


The Rev. Mr. Brooks who has for the past year 
been officiating at St. Mary’s church, Amityville, has 
been transferred to St. Mary’s mission, Dunton, L. I. 

The Rev. James A. Boynton has accepted the charge 
of St Stephen’s church, Escanaba, diocese of Mar- 
quette. 
oThe Rev. J. McClure Bellows, rector of Grace par- 
sh, Norwalk, Conn,, has returned from abroad. 


The Rev. H. A. Brown who has just been mustered 
out of volunteer Service as chaplain of Col. Roose- 
velt’s regiment of Rough Riders, returns immediately 
to the duties of his rectorship of the church of the 
Advent, Prescott, Ariz. 


The Rev. Thomas H. Cuthbert, of River Falls, Wis., 
has accepted a call to St. Paul’s parish, Elk Rapids, 
Mich., and will enter upon his new rectorate Oct. 2d, 
1898. 

The Rev. Richard Cobden has been appointed chap- 

lain of the 22d New York Regiment, U. S. Volunteers. 


The Rev. E. J. Dennen has become assistant in St. 
John’s church, East Boston, Mass. 


The Rey. E. B. Doolittle and family spent the 
month of August at Paris Hill. 


The Rev. James D. Freeman has returned from his 
summer tour in Europe, and resumed his duties in St. 
Andrew's memorial church, Ludlow, N. Y. 


The Rev. Clarence D. Frankel has taken temporary 
charge of the church of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Rev. Herbert J. Glover, of Farmingdale, has 
been appointed by the Bishop of Long Island minis- 
ter-in-charge of St. Mary’s church, Amityville. 

The Rev. A. J. Gammack has become assistant to 
the Rev. George Brinley Morgan, at Christ church, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Tbe Rev. R. Tyng Homans has been spending his va- 
cation in the White Mountains. 


The Rev. George C. Houghton, D. D., returned 
from Europe on the steamship ‘“‘Umbria,’’ of the Cu- 
nard line, Sept. 17th. 


The Rey. W. J. Hooper has resigned his position as 
assistant in Emmanuel church, Boston, and has ac- 
cepted the charge of Calvary church, Providence, R.I. 


The Rev. Alfred Gethyn Harrison has resigned 
Mauston, diocese of Milwaukee, and removed to Wau- 
paca, in the diocese of Fond du Lac. 


The Rev. Frederick Foote Juhnson has resigned the 
curacy of St. Stephen’s church, Colorado Springs, 
Coo., and accepted the rectorship of St. John’s 
chu: ch, Boulder, in the same diocese, to take effect in 
November. 


Bishop Kinsolving, of Texas, has been resting at 
“The Wiscasset,’’ Mt. Pocono, Penn. 

The Rev. C. O. S. Keator has accepted the position 
of curate at Trinity church, Geneva, N. Y. Address 
226 Pulteney Place, Geneva, N. Y. 


Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, has completed 
the ‘‘cure”’ at Carlsbad, Germany. 


The Very Rev. J. N. Lewis has been spending vaca- 
tion in the Eastern States: 


The Rev. C. M. Murray has resigned the curacy of 
Mt. Calvary church, Baltimore, Md., and accepted 
the temporary charge of St. Andrew’s church, in that 
city. 
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The Rev. Frederick A. MacMillan has accepted the 
charge of the chapel of the Prince of Peace, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Henry C. Parkman, having completed his 
year of service as curate of Christchurch, Indianapo- 
lis, has accepted charge of St. Mark’s, Mecklenburg 
Co., diocese of North Carolina. Address after Oct. 1st, 
Bristow, Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 

The Rey. W. Dudley Powers, D.D., has accepted the 
position of general secretary of the American 
Church Missionary Society,and his address is changed 
to Room 33, No. 28l Fourth ave., the Church}Missions 
House, New York. 


The Rev. M. N. Ray has accepted the charge of 
Christ church, Yankton,jurisdiction of South Dakota. 


The Rev. H. W. R. Stafford has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Good Shepherd, Barre, Vt., 
and will take a post-graduate course at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York city. 


The Rev. H. D. Stebbins has returned to his parish, 
after a vacation passed at Seal Harbor, Me. 


The Rev. F. R. Sanford has entered upon his duties 
as rector of Grace church, Fair Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. Herbert M. Smith has now charge of St. 
Paul’s church, Riverside, Conn. 


The Rev. H. H. Smythe has sailed for England, to 
be absent some time. 


The Rev. Schurer Werner has accepted the charge 
of Emmanuel church, Litchfield, Minn. 


At the urgent request of the congregation of Good 
Samaritan church, Colfax, Washington. the Rev. Wm. 
J. Wright has withdrawn his resignation. 


The Rev. G. Sherwood Whitney, rector of St. 
Thomas’ church, Thomasville, Ga., has returned from 
his three months’ trip abroad, and resumed duty in 
his parish. 


The address of the Rev. E. W. Worthington, rector 
of Grace church, Cleveland, Ohio, is changed from 84 
Huron st, to 34 Cheshire st. 


Official 


THERE will be a meeting of the Church Periodical 
Club in Washir gton, at the time of the General Con- 
vention. It will be held on Monday, Oct. 10th, at 8 
P.M , in St. John’s parish hall, Sixteenth and H. sts., 
N. W. Addresses will be made by several of the 
bishops and clergy, telling of the work of the club in 
different parts of the country. All are cordially in- 
vited. ANN H. LAIGHT, 

Recording Secretary. 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNI, GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, NEW YORK 
The triennial reunion of the Associate Alumni, G. 
T. S., will be held on the evening of October 13, 1898. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, D. D., Bishop of Springfield, in St. Paul's 
church, Washington, D.C.,at7 P.M. A banquet will 
be served in the Ebbitt House, at 8:30 P. M.; price of 
cover, $2. Tickets should be procured at least one 
week in advance, from the Rev. Alban Richey, treas- 
urer, 354 W. 2ist st., New York city. 
JOHN KELLER, Secretary, etc. 


THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY 

The triennial meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions will be held in Washington, 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. At 7 A. M., the Holy Communion 
in the church of the Epiphany, St. Andrew’s, St. 
John’s, St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s, and Trinity: and at 
7:30 A M..in the church of the Incarnation and St. 
John's, Georgetown. The Thanksgiving service in 
Trinity church, Third and C sts., N. W., at 9:30 A. M.; 
Holy Communion and address by the Bishop of Wash- 
ington. At this service the United Offering will be 
made. The general meeting in National Rifles’ Hall, 
G st., between 9th and 10th. Morning session: ad- 
dresses of welcome by the president of the Washing- 
ton branch, presiding officer of the day, and by the 
wife of the Bishop of Washington, first vice-presi- 
dent of the branch; roll-call by dioceses, and intro- 
duction of missionaries and visitors, with address 
upon ‘Personal consecration,” by Mrs. Lewis, kon- 
orary president of the Canadian Woman's Auxiliary; 
triennial report of the secretary. 

Afternoon session at 2:30; addresses: ‘‘Training 
needed for work in the mission field,’ the Rt. Rev. 
Peter Trimble Rowe, D. D., Missionary Bishop of 
Alaska; ‘‘The education of women in Japan,’’ Miss 
Tsuda, of the Peere:ses’ School, Tokyo; *'The laity a 
body of missionary volunteers,’’ Mr. John W. Wood, 
secretary of the Brotherhood of St, Andrew; ‘‘The 
priest and his people at work for missions,” the Rev. 
Charles H Brent, of St. Stephen’s church, Boston. 
These addresses will be followed by a report upon the 
United Offering. ; 

Nore. To ensure that their guests may find room 
in the hall on Thursday, the Washington branch 
have provided cards of admission for all visiting 
members of the Auxiliary. These cards will be given 
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at St. John’s parish hall, 16th st., between H and I, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, from 9 A. M. to6 P. M., 
and as the congregation leaves Trinity church on 
Thursday. 

Ordinations 

On St. Matthew’s Day, at All Saints, Winter Park 
S. Florida, took place the ordination, to the diacon- 
ate,of Mr. Robert Benedict who is to have charge, un- 
der the Bishop, of the work at All Saints. The can- 
didate was presented by the Rev. John J. Andrew. 
The Rev. W. H. Bates was the preacher, and the Rev. 
H. W. Greetham assisted the Bishop in the Morning 
Prayer. The Bishop celebrated the Holy Eucharist. 
After the service the Bishop and clergy and visiting 
friends enjoyed a collation hospitably served by the 
ladies in the rectory. Mr. Benedict, having at one 
time been a student in Rollins College, Winter Park, 
goes among friends, and his ministry is most prom- 
ising. 

In All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, by the Bishop 
of Milwaukee, on Sunday, Sept. 25th, 1898, to the dia- 
conate: Lewis Russell Levering and William Ayles- 
worth Howard, Jr. The caudidates were presented 
by the Rev. Canon St. George, and the Rev. C. B. B. 
Wright, the latter also preaching the sermon. The 
Rev. Mr. Levering continues his work as tutor at 
Racine College Grammar School, where he has been 
successfully engaged for two years last past. He was 
formerly a licentiate preacher in the Moravian de- 
nomination. The Rev. Mr. Howard goes to Star 
Prairie, (P. O). Wis., and New Richmond, as mis- 
sionary. He has for some months been living as 
licensed lay-missionary at Darlington, Wis. 

Died 

BowEN.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at Wav- 
erly, Central N. Y., Sunday, Sept. 18th, the Rev. Geo. 
Bowen, priest, in the 66th year of his age. 

‘ ‘May he rest in peace.”’ 


CRUMMELL.—On Saturday, Sept. 10th, 1898, Alexan- 
der Crummell, D.D., rector emeritus of St. Luke’s, 
Washington, D. C., for fifty-four years a presbyter of 
the Church, and member of the Commission for 
Church Work among the Colored People, in the 80th 
year of his age. 


DUANE.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at Es- 
perance, N. Y., at sunset, on September 19, 1898, Fran- 
ces A., widow of the late Benjamin M. Duane, in the 
80th year of her age. 


FARRAR.—Entered into rest, on Aug. 20th, 1898, at 
St. Mary's rectory, Salamanca, N. Y., Ernest Farrar, 
youngest son of the Rey. John A. Farrar and Mary 
King Farrar. brother of the Rev. G. W. Farrar, of 
Salamanca, and the Rev. Frederic Farrar, of Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 


FRENCH —Entered into rest, on the feast of St. 
Matthew, at the rectory of Holy Trinity parish, 
Greensboro, Md., Adalene Leland French, aged 24 
years, daughter of the Rev. Samuel J. French. 

“Grant her, Lord, eternal rest, and may perpetual 
light shine upon her.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


BOARD OF MISSIONS 

The triennial session of the Board of Missions will 
begin in the church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. C.,on Friday morning, October 7th. On the morn- 
ing of the second day, the completion of twenty-five 
years of the episcopate of Dr Hare as missionary 
bishop will be especially marked. Sermon before the 
Board by the Bishop of California, in the church of 
the Epiphany, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 9th. 
Children’s missionary mass meeting in the church of 
the Ascension, Sunday afternoon, October 16th. Mis- 
sionary rally in the same church that evening. 


Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C, THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBEH, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 


year. 
Church and Parish 


RARE COPIES of Convention Journals and files of 
Church papers are for sale, with the collection of 
theological and historical works of the late Bishop of 
Iowa. Address Miss PERRY, Bishop’s House, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


APARTMENTS DURING GENERAL CONVENTION may 
be rented in the house where the Church Press head- 
quarters are located, near Epiphany church. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 


A CLERGYMAN’S daughter, whose parents livein a 
retired place, and of limited means, would like to re- 
ceive a boarding school education, that she may be 
able to earn her own livelihood. Please address M. 
T., LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, October, 1898 


2 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

9. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
18. Sv, LuK®, Evangelist. Red. 
23. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON AND JUDE. Red. 
30. 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Hymn fora Dedication Festival 


WRITTEN BY THE REV. E. C. CREE, AND SUNG AT 
THE OPENING OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
CITY OF MEXICO 


Come, to-day, let praise enraptured 
Mount in song to heaven’s high throne, 
Praise for countless gifts of mercy 
Giv’n in love by God alone; 
Costly tokens of His favor, 
Deeds divine that He hath done. 


Praise Thee for this sacred temple, 
Where we feed on food divine, 

And the Church, her children blessing, 
Signs them with the holy sign; 

And where contrite hearts in sadness 
Lose their sorrows at Thy shrine. 


Praise Thee for this house erected, 
Which the faithful makes his home, 
And where twain as one united 
Get a blessing from Thy throne; 
Where Thy Blessed Word proclaimed 
Doth a guilty world atone. 


In this temple now we praise Thee, 
Which we dedicate to-day. 

May we walk as friends and brothers, 
Hear us as to Thee we pray; 

And hereafter may we praise Thee 
In the world that lasts for aye. 


Praise Thee for Thy saints in glory, 
Who, on earth, once ‘‘walk’d in light.” 
And with staunch and fearless valor 
Fought the Christian’s inward fight, 
Conquering in a thousand battles 
By their Saviour’s kingly might. 


Praise we then the loving Father, 
Praise we then the glorious Son 

Praise we then the Holy Spirit, 
One in Three and Three in One, 

Whose beloved saints and martyrs 
On the earth as lights have shone. 
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The Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels 


NCIENTLY two days were dedicated to 

St. Michael; namely, May the 8th and 
September the 29th, but the day most gen- 
erally observed was that which we now keep. 
It appears in the lectionary of St. Jerome 
as the dedication of the church of St. Mich- 
ael. In the Book of Daniel, Michael is 
represented as a prince of the hosts of 
heaven, and as the special guardian of the 
people of God, as ‘‘Michael,the great prince, 
which standeth for the children of Thy peo- 
ple,” and it is as the guardian angel of the 
Christian Church, the true Israel of God, 
that he is spoken of by St. Jude and in the 
Revelation of St. John. With the com- 
memoration of St. Michael is appropriately 
associated that of All Angels. We know by 
observation that there are countless orders 
of creatures below us in the scale of created 
life, and revelation teaches us that so also 
there areabove us. The holy angels, we are 
told, are the ministers and messengers of 
God. They are commemorated by the 
Church with faith—amply justified by the 
teaching of the Scriptures—in their com- 
munion with the saints, and of their minis- 
trations among us on earth. Thus it is 
said in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘Ye 
are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, and to an innumerable company of 
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angels”; and ‘‘Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation?” From first to 
last in Holy Scripture they are represented 
as not only interested in Christ’s redeem- 
ing work, but as actually sharing in that 
work. The heavenly visitant who appeared 
to Zacharias in the temple, said: ‘‘I am Ga- 
briel, that stand in the presence of God; 
and am sent to speak unto thee and to shew 
thee these glad tidings’; and he was sub- 
sequently the messenger of the Annunci- 
ation to the Blessed Virgin. Not only does 
the Evangelist tell us how ‘“‘the angel of 
the Lord” appeared to the ‘‘shepherds who 
watched their flocks by night,’? but also 
how a great multitude of the heavenly host 
joined in celebrating the greatness of God’s 
mercy in the gift of a Saviour and Redeem- 
er,which is Christ the Lord: ‘And suddenly 
there was with the angela multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


Even the ‘‘Strong Son of God” conde- 
scended to angelic ministrations, not oniy 
in the time of His temptation in the wilder- 
ness and in His agony inthe garden, but 
also in His glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion; and He has Himself said that the an- 
gels will come with Him in the clouds of 
heaven when he shall appear to make an 
end of his redemptive work, and usher in 
the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. We have our Lord’s 
blessed assurance that the angels have 
knowledge of, and a sympathetic interest 
in, our present warfare on earth. He told 
of them as rejoicing over the sinner that re- 
penteth, and as especially watching over 
little children. ‘‘Their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father which is in 
heaven;” and so they may share with us in 
the blessing of those who minister to Christ 
in ministering to those who are members of 
Christ. He said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Nor is 
the service of His angels confined only to 
the young and innocent. They are repre- 
sented in Holy Scripture not only as cog- 
nizant of the worship, the prayers, the 
praises, and the alms of the faithful, but 
also, as in the case of Lazarus, even carry- 
ing them to the rest and peace of Paradise. 
We have good cause then to believe that 
they share inall our devotions, in our acts 
of worship, prayer, praise, and holy com- 
munion. And so in our Holy Eucharists— 
our highest act of worship. our nearest ap- 
proach to God on earth—we are taught to 
say—‘'Therefore with angels and arch- 
angels, and with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify Thy glorious name: 
Evermore praising Thee, and saying, Holy 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of Thy glory: Glory be to 


Thee, O Lord Most High.” 
Ss. 


Le 


CORRESPONDENT, after describing 

the lack of ritual and reverence in some 
of the churches in Virginia, adds: ‘‘Not 
many weeks ago, the diocesan paper of Vir- 
ginia undertook to attack the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee for his ritualism. I afterwards 
learned that the Virginia Seminary is the 
learned Bishop’s alma mater, and really I 
think the diocese of the Old Dominion should 
be proud und thankful that she has turned 
out such men as the Bishop of Milwaukee, 
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as well as many others as well learned, who 
have done so much to advance the Church 
in the various sections of the country.” 
8 he 
HE official title of the Moravian Church 
is ‘‘The Protestant Church of the 
United Brethren,” commonly called for 
short, ‘‘Moravians.” And now (Sept. 12), in 
the General Synod, sitting at Litiz, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., they want to change their 
name. Rev. S. Morgan Smith, York, of- 
fered a resolution that the word ‘‘Mora- 
vian” be dropped from the name of the de- 
nomination, and that ‘‘The Brethren’s 
United Episcopal Church” be substituted. 
The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Church Government. In New York 
city, the old church had on its exterior the 
following inscription: ‘‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United Brethren.” 
am KH — 
MOST important discovery of a biblio 
graphical character has recently been” 
made, and the result of it is to be published 
during the autumn by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. Some six years ago Mrs. Lewis and 
her sister, Mrs. Gibson, were examining 
treasure in the Convent of St. Katherine, 
on Mount Sinai, when the librarian called 
their attention to a beautiful manuscript, 
whose value he was desirous of knowing. 
This proved to be a Palestinian Syriac lec- 
tionary, of which it was believed only one 
example existed in the Vatican. Further 
research resulted in the discovery of yet 
another such manuscript, and the book 
which Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are to pub- 
lish will contain the text of that first dis- 
covered, with notes embodying the different 
readings existing in the later manuscript, 
as well as that which is contained in the 
Vatican. The printing of the book has 
taken over four years, and has been en- 
trusted to Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, the 
well-known Oriental printers. Itis thought 
that this work will be one of the very first 
importance, both to antiquarians and theo- 
logical students. 
—a— 
HERE have been no Bampton Lectures 
at Oxford this year, as the income from 
the farms which form the endowment of the 
foundation has been so much reduced by 
agricultural depression that it does not now 
amount to more than half of the former 
stipend, besides which it has been necessary 
to spend a considerable sum in improve- 
ments. The Rev. William Inge, Fellow of 
Hertford College, has been elected Bamp- 
ton Lecturer for next year, and his subject 
will be ‘‘Christian Mysticism.” The Bamp- 
ton Lectures will be again suspended in 
1900. 
SG 
HE Oritic finds “something stimulating 
and suggestive in the name of Richmond 
Pearson Hobson!” The war has roused 
renewed interest in the author of ‘'The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” and caused the 
poem itself to be regarded as the national 
anthem. The recént unveiling of a monu- 
ment to Francis Scott Key, in Mt. Olivet 
Cemetery, in his native city, Frederick, Md. 
is therefore timely. There are not many 
men in the world who, like Mr. Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, of England, are proprietors of 
no less than thirty-three papers, including 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. And yet 
his years are not as many as his papers! 
Speaking of newspapers, The Critic 
is authority for the statement that the 
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largest price ever paid for a one-page ad- 
vertisement is $15,000, received by a Boston 
publication. A Presbyterian minister, 
writing tothe editor,says: ‘‘Isee on page 503 
two brief articles on a matter which I have 
thought of; viz., dropping the P. E. and re- 
taining only as the title, the Cburch in the 
United States of America. I have often 
wondered why that was not done in the re- 
vision of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Last month died Robert Taylor, postmaster, 
County Down, Ireland, aged one hundred 
and twenty years. He was congratulated 
last year by the Queen, upon the attain- 
ment of his one hundred and nineteenth 
year. 


5 
Marginal Readings of Holy Scripture 


The Commission appointed on the above-named 
subject has completed its work and will pre- 
sent its report to the General Convention. 
Copies of the report will be distributed at that 
time to the bishops and deputies. They will 
also be on sale at Mr. Thos. Whittaker’s, 2 
Bible House, New York. We give herewith the 
Preface to the Recommendations of the Com- 
mission: 

PREFACE 


In presenting the Recommendations on which 
we have agreed, we desire to set forth the prin- 
ciples by which we have been guided in our 
work. 

In accordance with what we understood to be 
the intention of the Convention in appointing 
the Commission, our object has been to provide 
such marginal notes and alternate renderings as 
would make the familiar King James’ version 
of 1611 at once more intelligible and more accu- 
rate. 

1. The text, or body, of the version of 161] is 
left unaltered. Our recommendations are only 
of marginal readings and notes. 

2. These alternate readings we recommend 
for authoritative adoption, so that it shall be 
lawful for the minister at his discretion to use 
them in the reading of the lessons in the public 
services of the Church. 

3. Having this purpose before us, we have 
kept in mind the necessity of alternate render- 
ings being conformable in style to the language 
of the ordinary text. 

4. While, if afresh translation were being at- 
tempted, there are numerous passages which 
could be more exactly rendered, we have lim- 
ited our recommendations to cases where a 
more accurate rendering seemed ‘needed, either 
to make an obscure passage clear, or to empha 
size some important point. 

5. To avoid a needless number of marginal 
readings (which would defeat the object we 
had in view), we have not been careful to guard 
against the charge of inconsistency for not fol- 
lowing a strictly uniform rule of translation. 
For instance, the aorist we have not always 
noted, but only when the difference between its 
use and that of the perfect tense seemed to be 
of real importance. So also in the case of the 
definite article, and with the exact rendering of 
prepositions. 

6. The more important variations of reading 
in the Greek text we have noted, as well as dif- 
ferences of rendering. The possibilities of ar- 
riving at an approximately original text are, of 
course, far greater now than when the King 
James translation was made. 

7. We believe that one effect of showing to 
all what are the important variations or omis- 
sions from the ordinarily received text, will be 
distinctly to reassure many persons who have 
been led to think or fear that the text of Holy 
Scripture was generally uncertain. It will be 
seen how comparatively few are the doubtful 
passages, and how the great truths of the 
Christian religion are unaffected by any altera- 
tions which may be demanded by an honest, 
critical investigation of the text. 

‘8. Our {recommendations and notes are de- 
rived from various sources, but chiefly from the 
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marginal readings of the translators of 1611 
(which were declared to be authorized for use 
in the services of the Church),and from the Re- 
vised Version of 1881.* 

9. It should be understood that the alternate 
readings or renderings placed in the margin are 
not in every case considered by the Commission 
preferable to the ordinary text. We believe 
that every alternative which we have suggest- 
ed has a reasonable claim to consideration. 

Our aim has been to furnish both hearers and 
readers who have not the opportunity for indi- 
vidual research, with such marginal notes and 
alternative readings as will make the version of 
1611 a faithful reproduction, in all important 
points, of the writings of the Apostles andEvan- 
gelists. 

The Commission has been deprived of the serv- 
ices of threeof its members, by the death of the 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Coxe and of the Rey. Dr. Drowne, 
and by the illness of the Rev. Dr. Harwood. 
The Bishop of New Hampshire was appointed 
by the chairman of the House of Bishops to take 
the place of the late Bishop of Western New 
York. 

The Commission has in this report limited its 
Recommendations to the New Testament. 


T. U. DuDLeEy, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 
Wo. W. NILEs, 
Bishop of New Hampshire. 
Tuomas FE’. Dayizs, 
Bishop of Michigan. 
THomas EF. GatLor, 
Bishop of Tennessee. 
ArRtTHUR C. A. Hatt, 
Bishop of Vermont. 
EK. A. RENOUF. 
JOSEPH CAREY. 
GitBert H. STERLING. 
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Education by Correspondence 


EXCERPTS FROM PRESIDENT POTTER’S STATEMENT 
TO THE CHURCH UNIVERSITY BOARD OF 
REGENTS, AND OTHERS INTERESTED 


The spread of ‘‘correspondence-instruction’’ 
is one of the signs of the times. In primitive 
times epistles furthered the propagation of the 
Gospel, and the upbuilding of Christian con- 
verts and communities. Beyond the Chureh, as 
within it, especially in classic usage, they were 
potent means of disseminating knowledge. Why 
should not instruction by correspondence be 
used more extensively by the Church and its 
members and institutions? 

Requested last autumn to give to the Cosmo- 
politan Correspondence University ‘‘the benefit 
of the advice and experience” gained in the 
past, President Potter undertook the work for 
one year, having in view the organization of the 
new enterprise, and with the concurrence of the 
Diocesan,and of the Bishop of New York,within 
the limits of whose diocese the university build- 
ing is being completed. Before turning to other 
duties, it has been suggested that some points 
of more general interest and possible usefulness 
be herein presented. 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS 


The correspondence work here referred to, 
which began only last autumn, includes, as en- 
rolled during its freshman year, more than 
twenty thousand applicants, of whom many 
thousands have been for months under careful 
instruction by means of correspondence. The 
applicants are from various parts of the New 
World, as well as from the Old, including China 
and Japan. 


*In the subjoined Recommendations, RV stands for 
the text of the Revised Version, R Vm for its margin, 
AVm .for the margin of the Authorized Version 
(1611), RV+ marks aslight variation from the Revised 
Version, whence the reading is in substance de- 
rived. The comparatively few recommendations 
which are not thus marked are taken from other 
sources, among them ‘‘the readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Committee,’’ recorded as 
an appendix to the Revised Version. 
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REAL STUDENTS 


It is noticeable that ‘‘correspondence studenta’ 
take their work seriously, nothing being gained 
by any other course. Professors report excel- 
lent work done in the seclusion of their homes 
by those likely to be unfavorably affected by 
contacts liable to occur in recitation, lecture 
room, and in college and university life. The 
question is not, however, whether there are 
compensations, if not advantages, in corre- 
spondence instruction, either actual or possible. 
Our colleges and universities heretofore have 
been founded and equipped for those financially 
able, or made so by scholarship and other aid,to 
attend them. Numberless thousands can re- 
ceive competent correspondence instruction,and 
ata surprisingly moderate cost, without ever 
being ‘‘in residence”’ at the seat of instruction. 
In England, also, good work is done. and there 
degrees are won, and largely by correspond- 
ence, In this country well reputed work has. 
been done by summer schools and university ex- 
tensions, lectures, and similar agencies. 


THE MISSING LINK 


But there are those in almost countless num- 
bers whose duties prevent them going far afield, 
and there are many others who cannot meet the 
cost, either of travel or of the usual home ex- 
penses, of education. Americans prefer to pay 
for what they receive, but will accept, if in 
actual need, the remission of small fees fora 
time. Instruction can thus be furnished to 
thousands lacking means for other forms of edu- 
cation. The cost may be met, if not by gifts, 
by profits from paying students. Many com- 
petent judges, therefore, hold that the demand 


- urgently needing sufficient supply, is adequate 


correspondence-instruction. The purpose has. 
been to give the largest number practicable the 
most suitable teaching attainable,rather than to 
attempt to provide unsurpassed advantages for 
a few applicants, or to satisfy some exceptional- 
ly gifted specialists. An eminent author and 
chief justice suggests the use of the term 
“missing link” in this connection, reporting an 
instance which came under his observation in 
the region of deserted farms, where a gifted 
child elected to remain with her aged parents 
who needed her at home, where she has gained 
education, increasing her bread-winning ability, 
and accomplishments making her the light of 
the home and the neighborhood. Already in- 
stances multiply of hearths and homes bright- 
ened and otherwise benefited by correspond- 
ence-instruction. 
CORRESPONDENCE CAN EDUCATE AND PAY 
DIVIDENDS 

That correspondence-instruction educates is 
inferred from the careful supervision and large 
appropriations given to correspondence-schools 
connected with well-endowed institutions,which 
have also many students ‘‘in residence.’”’ The 
University of Chicago is a well known in- 
stance. An isolated incorporated correspond- 
ence-school of excellent reputation, whose pu- 
pils eviaently gain increased efficiency for work 
and wage, is reported to have from thirty to 
forty thousand correspondence students each 
year. In its sightly and costly buildings it sup- 
ports a large and effective staff of teachers; it 
gives no degrees, simply testimonials, after se- 
vere examination of work accurately done; 
and, what some will too highly esteem, it has 
long paid large dividends. Another enterprise 
is reported to have seventy-five thousand 
students. If it charges each only two or three 
dollars a year, its income exceeds one hundred 
thousand dollars each year. Yet its expenses 
are small, and its pupils seem benefited and 
gratified. 

VOLUNTEERS 

The plan of assigning pupils to competent vol- 
unteer teachers (furnishing from the central 
office, without charge, the forms of instruction, 
etc.) ,has, in some instances, worked exceedingly 
well. Further, the ‘‘educational market’’ is 
so overstocked (as aresult,it seems, of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and other forms of student 
aid) with gifted graduates possessing almost all 
knowledge save that of bread-winning, that 
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many throng for teacher’s places, no matter how 
small the honorarium; especially is this the 
case in well-known instances where slight lack 
of sight or hearing, tact, or cast-iron nerves, or 
any of the qualifications needed for effective 
class-room work, are wanting. Further indicat- 
ing the spread of knowledge without money and 
without price, it is found that the correspond- 
ence pupil is often the centre of a circle for 
home study. Restricted means preventing the 
purchase of more than one copy of the needed 
text book, when not in use by the registered 
student, it is used by others who may assist in 
the purchase, and also by some who have not 
even a penny to contribute. | 


NOTHING EDUCATES LIKE TEACHING 


Capable, cultured Church people, lacking use- 
fu] and interesting occupation, can readily find 
it. Toorganize large numbers who have the 
ability, time,and disposition, to take a well-se- 
lected text book and,under suitable restrictions, 
to instruct one or more needy pupils by corre- 
spondence without charge, is found practicable, 
and a blessing both to them who give, and to 
them who take the instruction. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


New correspondence enterprises are spring- 
ing up rapidly. Several of these now opened 
are not unworthy of the respect and support of 
Churchmen. It has been suggested that Church 
colleges, with excellent faculties and small 
numbers and resources, might, by correspond- 
ence instruction, honorably increase both; and 
that their classes, as well as those of Church 
schools (not to speak of Sunday schools, etc.), 
broken up by increasing)y long summer vaca- 
tions which defy the law of continuity in educa- 
tion, have here a ready means of instructive 
touch between teachers and scholars, who now 
are often too long separated. Without advanc- 
ing the theory of ‘‘telepathy,” or vibrations, it 
has been found in correspondence with pupils 
» that, although separated by half the world, 
the true teacher’s touch of sympathy unites 
them. Our rule has been that any refer- 
ence in pupils’ letters to bereavement, ill-health, 
joy, or sorrow, or anything postponing work is, 
in the teacher’s answer, to be referred to with 
the intelligence of those who kindly feel that 
the touch of nature makes mankind akin. 


THE PHONOGRAPH 


This is one of many modern means of facili- 
tating correspondence instruction. It can help 
the teacher in imparting the correct pronuncia- 
tion of alanguage. Ifas yet itis not generally 
available, there are in almost all communities 
obliging persons who will give to a correspond- 
ence pupil help in pronunciation. Failing that, 
intelligible information on the subject is given 
in text-books. Thus Spanish, being a language 
which more and more Americans need seek, it is 
found that a good reading and writing, and, toa 
considerable extent, speaking knowledge of the 

anguage can be given by the competent corre- 

spondence professor. Knowledge of economics 
and civics and American history, andthe claims 
to patriotic duty, are extended by correspond- 
ence. The need of light and leading may be in- 
ferred from the numbers seeking social revolu- 
tion, orevolution, in various ‘‘commonwealths”’ 
and new communities and societies, some of 
which are definitely opposed to the Church. 
Whether for good or evil, vast are the possi- 
bilities of correspondence instruction. A few 
Churchmen, desiring to impress the character 
and influence of our patriotic Churchman, 
George Washington,upon the twentieth century, 
have themeans at hand. 

The University Convocation of the State, a 
body comprising all the incorporated universi- 
ties, colleges, academies, and high schools in the 
State of New York, unanimously passed the 
resolution as to commemorating the centennial 
of Washington’sdeath. And other civic as well 
as religious bodies are interested in the move- 
ment for the suitable commemoration of the 
death of George Washington, on or about Dec. 
14, 1899, or upon the following anniversary of 
his birthday, somewhat as was done by sugges- 
tion of Congress a hundred years ago. 
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Patriotic associations and bodies, such as the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, and the Gen- 
eral Convention of our own Church, together 
with the Church University Board of Regents, 
are interested in the proposed patriotic move- 
ment. By volunteer and other help in corre- 
spondence instruction by cultured Church peo- 
ple, and the use of a brief adequate biography, 
vast numbers of Americans and others could be 
enlightened by the life and light of Washing- 
ton, who now have, at best, but a partial 
knowledge of the man as he was, as many have 
of the oft but incompletely quoted sentence in 
his honor. In its original form it stands as fol- 
lows: ‘First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen, he was second to 
none in the humble and endearing scenes of 
private life.” 

The United States Commissioner of Education 
has called attention to supplementing by in- 
struction in the fine arts, the instruction now 
given in other branches in the public schools. 
The effect of sacred and Christian art in fur- 
thering reverence and faith, seems now to be 
admitted. From their strong vantage ground, 
cultured Church people could reach jJarge num- 
bers by devoting to correspondence art instruc- 
tion a few hours a week. The needed manual 
and wall map illustrations, publishers of large 
experience say,can be furnished in vast num- 
bers at an infinitessimal cost for each. Thus the 
doors might be thrown wide for the spread of 
influences of reverence in religion and life, 
which now reach only the favored few. 

Is not true culture calculated to bring in the 
“parliament of man.” the ‘‘disarmament of na- 
tions,” the kingdom of the Prince of Peace? 
Endowments and property, such as are deeemed 
scarcely adequate for small colleges, could, if 
well invested and organized, reach helpfully 
hundreds of thousands of students; on lines 
different, however, from those of medizval or 
mandarin usages. 

Our own Church seems to be the first Church- 
organization which has entered the vast field of 
correspondence instruction. It is several years 
since the establishment of that successful 
school for the Home Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and Church History, the seat of which is 
now in the city of Washington. Its devout origi- 
nator being still its director, writes: ‘If ever 
our Church awakens fully, and how can she 
but waken, with so many clarion calls,to the ex- 
ceeding importance of fuller and richer religious 
instruction for all her children, older as well as 
younger, then will there spring up everywhere 
systems of instruction which will supersede 
some of our present work, and at the same 
time give us more, I trust, of a higher order. 
But it is not for me to outline the plans which I 
pray that stronger and more skillful hands may 
shape in due time.”’ 

The possibilities of correspondence instruc- 
tion seem not unworthy the attention of the 
Church University Board of Regents, and ot 
others interested in education and the Church. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Two Parables. By Chas. R. Brown. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 

In the preface of this little work, Mr. Brown, 
who is a Congregational minister, disclaims any 
attempt at a systematic exposition of the two 
Parables—The Good Samaritan and The Prodi- 
gal Son. His aim is to develop in the ten ser- 
mows here presented to his readers, some prac- 
tical lessons suggested in these portions of our 
Lord’s parabolic teaching. We rejoice to read 
such words as these, and wish they might sink 
deep into the hearts of those preachers Mr, 
Brown has in mind while he writes: ‘By the 
pressure of that more than Athenian craze to 
hear ever some new thing. some of us are im- 
pelled to search out the queer and odd texts that 
lie in the corners of Holy Writ. The cleverness 
displayed in some of the startling selections is 
remarkable, but wholesome good taste often 
suffers in the house of those who should be its 
staunchest friends. ‘Old friends are the best,’ 
and so are old texts. Those verses from the 
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Bible which have passed into such common use 
as to form part of the circulating medium of 
daily speech, will,when interpreted in fresh and 
vital fashion, prove the most useful texts to 
be had.”? These ten sermons are clear and crisp 
in thought and language, and are interesting 
reading, on account of their pointed illustration 
and application. They are free in their point- 
edness from anything savoring of irreverence 
and vulgarity. The sermon on ‘'The Men Who 
Looked On,” is full of very wholesome warning 
to those who study and talk about our public and 
social evils without any feeling of responsibil- 
ity in the matter. His words on slumming 
are worth quoting: ‘*They find an unnatural 
pleasure in going down and seeing vice, squalor, 
wretchedness, which they have not come to re- 
form or relieve, but merely to look upon, and 
then they calmly draw their skirts away and 
pass it by it is the Levite disposition 
that likes to come close to misery, study it, 
collect the statistics, photograph it with a ko- 
dak, and with no effort at or purpose of prac- 
tical relief, pass it by. How ugly and how hate- 
ful it allis! The same spirit has invaded liter- 
ature. Zola and Hardy and Hall Caine have 
been giving us what they call realistic fiction. 
It often means that they go down and take the 
vicious elements of society in their crude ani- 
malism, and introduce them into the parlor and 
the study. To what end? It may serve some 
useful purpose in awakening us to the need of 
social betterment but undistilled, the 
grosser details of vice and misery are not whole- 
some, edifying reading for the miscellaneous 
public. Mission workers, students of penology, 
and those who seek statistics for scientific 
charity and reform, need to come close and 
koow things as they are. But the great out- 
side world, that has no ability nor wish to deal 
with the mysteries of Whitechapel or the 
vices of Paris, or the wretchedness of the 
other half of New York, has no more right to 
wade through this slough of fiction than it has 
to make personal visits to the pest-houses in 
fever-stricken Memphis. It is a bent and 
twisted element in our human nature that 
prompts us to look upon pain and sin with no 
other purpose than simply to see it and then 
pass by on the other side.’’ 


Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith, with illustrations by Malcolm Fraser and 
Arthur I. Keller. Boston and New York: Hough 
ton, Mifflin and Company. Price, $1.50. 


This has been one of the most popular books 
of the season, and deservedly so. The work is 
well done, even as the light-house on Shark 
Ledge, about the building of which such fine 
descriptions are given; though the story closes 
somewhat mistily. The materials are managed 
with consummate skill, or they would be as dan- 
gerous as dynamite—two wives who preferred 
other men to their own husbands; one suffers 
and is restored, the other seems to be ina fair 
way of making the best of a bad marriage. All 
readers will love and admire the simple, tender- 
hearted Caleb. 


The Empire and the Papacy, A. D. 918-1273. 
By T. F. Tout. M. A.; Victoria University. New 
York: Macmillan & Co.. Price, $1.75. 

This is in reality a text book, and is bound by 
the limitations of a text book, which must con- 
fine itself to facts without brilliant theorizing 
or dramatic painting. It is, however, a well 
done piece of work, and is thoroughly readable, 
and more than all, supplies a want in its partic- 
ular sphere. It is a political rather than an 
ecclesiastical history, and occupies itself chief- 
ly with Germany, Italy, France, and the Hast- 
ern Empire. The Crusades and the development 
of the religious orders are lightly touched on, 
but there is a very comprehensive view of the 
splendid twelfth century renascence, which was 
quite as important as the one that came after. 
At the beginning of each chapter is a list of the 
most useful and attainable authorities, for the 
guidance of those wishing to study the subject 
more in detail, and scattered through the book 
are small and most helpful maps. There are 
also good tables and indexes, without which 
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such a book is perfectly useless. The main sub- 
ject of the book, the great struggle for suprema- 
cy between popes and emperors (the most con- 
crete expression we have ever had of what is 
still going on—the rivalry between the spiritual 
and temporal powers) was the centrale ent of 
the Middle Ages, and they cannot be understood 
unless the main features of that conflict are 
mastered. It really begins with the investiture 
contest, which is well discussed in this book. 
The Papacy triumphed in that, but the struggle 
was not ended. It inspired the contest of 
Alexander III. with Barbarossa, of Thomas 
a Becket with Henry of England, of InnocentIII. 
with nearly every king in Europe, and the last 
great conflict between the successors of Inno- 
cent and Frederick II. of Germany. The Papacy 
was then fora time triumphant, but within two 
generations of the death of Frederick II. ,the em- 
pire was again victorious. The period covered 
in this book embraces the whole romantic and 
economic history of chivalry and feudalism. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


The Story of John G. Paton. 
Paton, B. A. Illustrated. 


Colossian Studies.—Lessons in Faith and Holiness 
from St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and 
Philemon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.v. 


By the Rev. James 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Popular Misconceptions of the Episcopal Church. 
By Dr. William Reed Huntington, rector of Grace 
church, New York. Fifth edition. 25 cts. 


The Spiritual House. A first lesson in architecture. 
By Dr. William Keed Huntington, rector of Grace 
church, New York. Secona edition. 25 cts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


A Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. $2.50. 


ne in Transformation. By Archibald R. Colqu- 
oun. 


Constitutional History of the American People. By 
F. N. Thorpe. In2vols. $5. 


The Golfers’ Alphabet. By A.B. Frost. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 


Letters to His Son on Religion. By Roundell, First 
Earl of Selborne. 81.25. 


The Modern Readers’ Bible. By Richard R. Moulton, 
M. A. (Camb.), Ph. D. (Penna.) 50 cts. 


The Control of the Tropics. By Benj. Kidd. 75 cts. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE 


The People of Our Neighborhood. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. 50 cts. 


Natural Taxation. By Thomas G. Sherman. $1. 
Military Europe By Nelson A. Miles. $1.50. 

G. BELL & Sons, London 
The Acts of the Apostles. By Rey. M. F. Saddler. 


$1.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL 


Light Amid the Shadows. By Annie Clarke. 50 cts. 


THE CENTURY Co. 


Hosanna. Edited by A. T. Schauffler. 30 cts. 


JAS. PoTT & Co. 
Holy Bible, Revised Version and References. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 


The Child Voice in Singing. 


.By Francis E. Howard. 
75 cts. 


Periodicals 


In the September Blackwood’s the papers of 
most interest as connected with current events, 
are ‘‘The Company and the Individual,” sug- 
gested by the methods of Mr. Hooley; ‘'The End 
of an Old Song: Confessions of a Cuban Govern- 
or,’’ and the comments of ‘‘Looker-on” upon 
the late war and its results, and other subjects 
of present interest. The literary features of 
this number, short stories, sketches of travel, 
etc., are unusually good even for ‘‘Maga.” 


We are of those who do not believe that any 
“discoveries” car radically affect the Catholic 
religion. Weare not, therefore, very much ex- 
cited by the notion, expounded in The Expository 
Times for September,that a great religious reviv- 
alis to follow ‘tthe re-discovery of the historic 
Christ,» by Prof. McGiffert and other critical 
scholars. An interesting paper of notes on the 
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“Acta” of martyrs, comes from the pen of Prof. 
Ramsay. ‘Contributions and Comments’’ con- 
tain much that is stimulating to advanced 
students of the Bible. They are chiefly critical. 
Both Sayce and Hommel are contributors to this 
number. 


' 

As might be expected, with the Spanish war, 
the Soudan expedition, the Dreyfus case, and 
the recent death of Prince Bismarck, the maga- 
zines have enough material and to spare. The 
Fortnightly Review for September has included all 
these subjects in its list of articles, and added 
several others. ‘‘Kitchener and Khartoum’? is 
good, in the light of events which have occurred 
since it was written, as the author anticipated 
they would. ‘‘The Original Intention of the 
Monroe Doctrine’—a valuable paper, by the 
way; ‘An All-British, or Anglo-American Pa- 
cific Cable,’ and ‘‘The Carlist Policy in Spain,”’ 
are germane to our recent brief but brilliant 
war. ‘‘Prince Bismarck”’ consists of two excel- 
lent papers, by Sir W. H. Dawson and the able 
writer who signs himself Diplomaticus. 


The Nineteenth Century for September is not 
devoted to politics. Mr. Edward Dicey who 
always writes of American affairs with intelli- 
gence and appreciation, has a discriminating 
article on ‘‘The New American Imperialism.”’ 
But even he cannot free himself from a little 
touch of the prevalent British exultation over 
the turn affairs have taken here, a sort of quiet 
chuckle because the United States has been 
forced into the wider arena of the world's poli- 
tics. Perhaps Europe, and even England, may 
not be altogether happy on this account when 
we really get our hand in. ‘‘The Historical 
Method of J. A. Froude” turns out to be a most 
unhistorical and untrustworthy method, under 
the scathing criticism of Frederic Harrison, 
and the worst thing about it is that the critic is 
right. Mr. Oswald John Simon vigorously op- 
poses the Zionist movement, in his ‘‘Return of 
the Jews to Palestine.’’ The first portion of a 
very interesting article on ‘‘The Art Treasures 
of America,’ by William Sharp, gives a good 
account of the paintings in the Metropolitan 
museum in New York, and will be enjoyed by 
lovers of art. Altogether this is an excellent 
number of the magazine. 


The Sanitarian for September contains an able 
paper by the editor, Dr. Bell, on ‘‘A Quarter 
Century of Sanitary Work.’ That branch of 
medicine that looks to the prevention rather 
than the cure of disease, never before has had 
such attention paid it as in the past twenty- 
five years. Whether disease has its origin in 
germs or in chemical action, matters little, so 
long as it is found that filth is always an ac- 
companiment of epidemics. The pro-consular 
reality that obtained in New Orleans after its 
capture, made ‘*) ellow Jack’ an impossibility. 
So, too, the proper sewage of Memphis, by Col. 
Waring, has made out of one of the dirtiest 
cities, one of the most salubrious, Filth furn- 
ishes the habitat; cleanliness is the remedy 
more than germicides. This the paper empha- 
sizes. Dr. Bell has for many years been doing 
grand service in the interest of sanitation, 
and his periodical ranks first for influence and 
interest in this field. The issue before us gives 
an able summary, from consular reports, of the 
commercial, geographical, and sanitary condi- 
tions in Cuba and Puerto Rico. This is timely 
and important. The paper on ‘The Barber 
Shop as a Menace to Health,’’ should be read by 
all concerned, and that means nearly every- 
body. “There is scarcely a step in the process 
usually employed by the barber which does not 
carry an element of danger when the most care- 
ful precautions are not observed.’’ Compulsory 
regulations should be established by the author 
ities for guarding the public from this danger 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Intelligencer (Reformed Church) 
MINISTERIAL RECOMPENSE.—We are not dis- 
posed to condemn trade discounts or special 
privileges to ministers. It is a recognition of 
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the value of their services the world can well 
afford to make. They work in the interests of 
business. They are a more efficient constabu- 
lary than an armed police, and do more to re- 
strain tbe evilinfluences of society than a stand- 
ing army. If the full object and interest of 
their labors was recognized and acceoted, and 
the golden rule which they proclaim and en- 
force was obeyed, taxes would be lower and 
hard times come seldom if ever. It hardly seems 
desirable to lower the standard to any further 
degree. Itislow enough. If firms and corpo- 
rations desire to express their appreciation of 
ministers’ services to the community at large, 
we can see no good reason why they should not 
be allowed to do so,or why the minister should 
not accept it on the basis of Paul’s authorization. 
City of Mexico Herald 

SHARE THE BLAME.—Just now the American 
press is indulging in hysterics; it has found out 
that war is war, and that politicians are not 
good executive managers, that they will inevi- 
tably mess up anything thatis serious. They 
can tell just what is needed to reform things, 
and they learnedly discourse on the necessity of 
a general staff for the army. This is right; but 
why did not the infallible newspapers think of 
all this before war was declared? They planned 
campaigns and they discoursed like so many Jo- 
minis for a sou on the art of war, and, in short, 
made immortal donkeys of themselves and fair- 
ly brayed President McKinley into a war fever, 
and impelled the fat-witted and perplexed Con- 
gress to become martial and stop talking about 
silver and the tariff in its fine, inconclusive way. 
The war came. The American fighting man was 
all right; he was of the best the world has seen, 
and he proved he could, unsupported by artil- 
lery, unprovided with smokeless powder, armed 
with antiquated rifle,and under the awful fire 
of powerful batteries, storm a braveenemy shel- 
tered behind intrenchments. Fever broke out, 
as inevitably it must among men camped on a 
wet soil in the muggy humidity of a tropical 
summer. The brave boys fell ill and became 
emaciated. The fatuous War Department and 
the swivel-chaired incompetents brought them 
home in stinking troop ships, even in cattle 
ships, or in hospital ships with no medicine and 
few doctors, and some of the horrors of the 
middle passage were enacted. Then the news- 
papers began to cry out lustily, as if they were 
not in great part to blame. They had, in their 
infallibility, urged the ‘ton to Havana’’ move- 
ment, which got directed Santiagoward; they 
had censured the War Department and the 
President for slowness, and they finally got 
what they wanted, at the expense of the finest 
little army that has been seen in the western 
hemisphere. Now they should keep quiet aad 
allow the men of sense and technical ability to 
make the required examination into this miser- 
able business of starving- American soldiers. 
They should put black borders around their 
columns in sign of repentance. 


Haaper's Bazar 

WHOSE THE RESPONSIBILITY.—AIl the concerns 
of our armies seems to be in somewhat better 
order now, though camps, soldiers, hospitals, 
and fevers are still the absorbing topic in the 
newspapers. A great many regiments are be- 
ing,or already have been, mustered out; the 
provision of food is much better and more suit- 
able than it was, and the conditions in all 
camps not abandoned, have improved. Still, 
there must come a reckoning for the disasters 
that have come upon our troops in their 
home carps. Bereaved parents and others 
who have lost imends or relatives from 
causes apparently preventable, or from results 
of neglect, will demand with bitterness to 
know where the blame must fall. It is not 
likely that they will have even the meagre sat- 
isfaction of seeing the responsibility brought 
home. It is too widely diffused. If it be true 
that the Secretary of War and his immediate 
associates are blameworthy, account must also 
be taken of thousands of incompetent ofticers— 
incompetent chiefly through ignorance of their 
business—appointed by governors of States. 
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Tracing the responsibility still further back,one 
must go to the bound volumes of the Congres- 
stonal Record, read of the repeated efforts made 
in recent years to reorganize the staff of the 
army, note the names of the members who de- 
feated those efforts, and include them in the 
list of those whose faultit is that we have had 
to look on at our volunteer armies rotting in 
their camps at home. 
The Presbyterian Banner 

Tue Czar’s Proposition.—The Czar’s proposal 
is a splendid piece of plain truth speaking. It 
says rightout what everybody knows, but what 
diplomatic reserve has hitherto spoken of with 
bated breath. It simply tells the truth about 


modern military armaments. They pile up a 
tremendous and ever accumulating burden upon 
the backs of the people, crushing them under 
its weight. Millions of money are squeezed out 
of the people by taxation and poured into them, 
and hundreds of thousands of men are drawn 
away from productive industries and forced 
into them; yet all this preparation for war adds 
no grain of wheat or thread of wool to human 
welfare, but is simply so mucb waste. It is as 
though an animal were to secrete the greater 
part of its:strength into teeth and claws, and 
leave its vital organs tostarve and waste away. 
Even as a means vi maintaining peace, they are 
a false and foolish device, and immensely in- 


crease the danger. They poise peace on an in- 
verted pyramid where, as it grows frightfully 
top-heavy with ever larger armies and bigger 
guns, itis in constant danger of crashing down 
in universal disaster. They raise the tempera- 
ture of the military spirit in the boiler of socie- 
ty until the steam hisses at the rivets, and then 
something must give way, and there is an awful 
explosion. The Czar in eloquent language has 
turned the light upon this huge idol that Europe 
has been worshiping, and shown that it is a 
hideous Moloch that devours its own devotees. 
In doing this he has struck the common-sense of 
mankind, and put a thought and hope in the 
minds of men that will not soon die. 


Twenty | 
Funny 
Stories 


of 


They relate to Mark Twain’s 


eccentricities, and his aptness 


in making 


the most ordinary 


episodes appear ludicrous. ‘The 


stories are 


When | Stood Face to 


Face With Death 


General A. W. Greely, 
the great Arctic ex- 
plorer, tells here, for the 
first time in print, the 
graphic story of his fear- 
ful exile of 278 days at 
the North Pole, when 
his comrades daily 
dropped dead at his side, 
and when all waited day 
by day for death to come. 


John Wanamaker’s Sunday-School 


brimful of fun. 


Miss Wilkins in Her 
New England Home 


An entire photographic 
page will show the 
author of ‘‘Jerome’’ and 
‘*Pembroke”’ as she is 
at home: her friends as 
they grouped around 
her; going out to walk 
with her dog; with her 
favorite cat; and in an 
evening gown ready for 
a reception. 


The Most Interesting Sunday-School in America 


How it has grown to be a factor in a city’s life, 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Was established in 1728 by 
fe 36 
handsomely illustrated and 


together with the wonderful man who has de- 


‘ Benjamin Franklin. 
voted his energies to its development. Illustrated. J 


gives weekly the best serials, 
sketches 
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Tree People 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


As I sit on my easy veranda chair, 

In the soft, sweet breath of the summer air, 

I have learned strange things of the world around, 
The meaning of many a sight and sound. 

Alone, and in silence, the soul of things 

Is hovering near on invisible wings— 

Sometimes I hear its whisperings. 


Sometimes I see it flash by like a gleam, 
So brief it is only like to a dream; 

It hides in each flower and in every tree, 
I search for it there, and often to me 
Nature reveals some mystery. 


Wonderful things I have sometimes seen 

In the branching trees, midst the tangled green; 

‘Tree People,’’ I call each form or face 

Which takes shape, that my vision can clearly 
trace, 

And day by day I know their place. 


It is not all fancy that paints, that weaves 
These subtle things in the tremulous leaves; 
It is Life and Soul with their force, their will, 
With their pulsing throb and surging thrill. 

I will try to show you some things I see 

Midst the graeeful boughs of a grand old tree, 
As they seem each summer eve to me. 


I 

THE OLD MAMMY THAT LIVES IN A TREE 
It may seem very strange, as Strange as can be, 
That any old mammy would live in a tree; 
If you were but here, I'd point the tree out, 
And you’d see her yourself if you have any doubt. 
But you are so many, and so far away, 
I think you would better believe what I say. 


will sketch you her picture, the first thing of all, 
As well as Ican, for the trée is so tall. 
Tis the funniest thing, she never comes down, 
And although on its euge, has ne’er been in town, 
She wears a poke. bonnet, the kind, you will mark, 
That is always described us ‘‘brought from the Ark.”’ 
She has but one dress, as is easily seen, 
And it is afabric of bright-colored green; 
The cut is not in the style of the day, 
In fact, it is more than a good deal passe. 


But she is so faithful, so constant, so sweet, 

No truer I’d love were her toilet complete. 

What could be more kindly than mammy’s old face, 
Smiling out from her poke, the best of her race! 
When evening comes, and I sit for awhile 

Enjoying the air, she will bow and oft smile. 


She will not, I’m told, either borrow or lend. 

Be that as it may, she’s an excellent friend. 

I think it is best for neighbors to be 

On sociable terms without making free; 

It is only a gossip goes to the back door 

To get, beyond doubt, alittle news more. 

Don't think mammy’s idle, her birds go in flocks, 
And the little tree-baby she nurses and rocks. 

I love to look on as its hammock she swings, 
And list to the songs that to it she sings. 


(To be continued.) 


Skipper George 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC E, J. LLOYD, 
MUS. DOC. 


KIPPER GEORGE had lived from the 

age of ten years on the north coast of 
Newfoundland. When I first knew him he 
was nearly, or quite, ninety years old. 
“Skipper” he was, and had been for many 
years, affectionately called by his fellow- 
settlers along the coast. He was as finely 
built a man as I had ever seen, standing 
more than six feet high, broad-shouldered, 
and, in spite of his daily avocation, very 
well preserved. His hut was perched ona 
slight rocky eminence overlooking the sea. 
There were several others near by, all of 
which were occupied by the old man’s nu- 
merous married sons. For more than two 
hundred miles east and west, George Galton 
was a well-known character, though all 
liked him. Truth to tell, the old man was 
given to moods, and at times he was any- 


thing but lovely in disposition. He lived 
in Savage Cove, and reigned there like a 
king. Skipper George’s word was law to 
his subjects, and woe betide the man, wom- 
an, or child who refused tu obey him. I 
found him one of the mostinteresting of the 
members of my large and extended mission, 
and always enjoyed my days and nights 
with him. He had figured prominently in a 
score of adventures by seaand Jand, and his 
prowess in the forest after deer or bears, or 
at sea after seals, was the admiration of all 
who knew him. He spoke in a voice as of a 
giant, was very fierce of aspect, self-opin- 
ionated, defiant, but gentle and kind to lit- 
tle children. 

Savage Cove was more than fourteen 
miles distant from my headquarters, hence 
my visits were not frequent to the old man. 
He was ever most anxious as-$o my safety in 
traveling, and I never left him until I had 
given the most attentive ear to his warnings 
and advice. In the winter he would bid me 
be careful of the frost, of the ice, or of bears; 
in the summer, of the swamps or the tides. 
I was careful to heed him on all such occa- 
sions, for he spoke from a long experience 
of the dangers incident to travel on the 
north coast of Newfoundland. Skipper 
George never tired of telling me (though, 
at length, I grew tired of hearing) of his 
having once lived alone in the far inte- 
rior of the island for more than three 
months, giving his time to trapping and 
hunting. In a highly imaginative way he 
would describe the lonely nights while the 
storm whistled over his wigwam, preventing 
sleep, or the calm peave of the moonlight 
when the wolves would pay inquisitive vis- 
its tohis abode. The number of silver fox 
skins, otter skins, and beaver skins he ob- 
tained on that memorable occasion were al- 
most of fabulous value. 

The oid man was not very kind to his wife, 
though he never ill-treated her, save by ab- 
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ruptness and irritability of manner. I did 
not like him for that; indeed, this seemed 
to be the chief flaw in his very interesting 
character. When I first met him, and for 
more than a year later, the old man enjoyed 
perfect health. He went to the fishing 
grounds regularly, took a part in curing and 
shipping the fish, shot a seal now and then, 
and was always the first out of bed in the 
morning. It was quite curious to see the 
old fisherman going the rounds of the Sav- 
age Cove settlements calling the inhabitants 
to rise. 


Toward the end of my second year on the 
coast, Skipper George began to show de- 
cided signs of failing health, and a cancer 
in the throat rapidly developed. Hearing 
of his illness, I visited him regularly twice 
a month, and as he grew worse, still more 
frequently. He always brightened up when 
I stepped across the threshold of his low 
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hut, and as long as he was able to speak, he 
chatted with vigor and interest; though I 
saw that his power of speech would soon 
cease as the cancer made its terrible inroad 
upon the throat and neck. Later it took an 
upward direction, and the cheek began to 
decay. At length, the old man sank into a 
most pitiable condition, and though he 
made the utmost efforts to make himself un- 
derstood, there was not a word that could 
be gathered. His attempts to speak were 
most piteous. He looked so helpless and 
forlorn; but whenever I would read to him 
and pray, he would grow brighter, and an 
expression of deep gratitude would over- 
spread his rugged and distorted counte- 
nance. 

At last the end grew near, and, perceiv- 
ing this, I was particularly attentive to the 
poor sufferer. On the first day of December 
I visited him for the last time. I found him 
barely alive, though when I went up to his 
bed he opened his eyes and gazed for a few 
seconds most earnestly at me and tried to 
speak. The effort to do so was agony to 
those who stood about him; but his agony 
must have been tenfold greater. I felt sure 
that be had something special to speak 
about, though I had frequently asked him if 
there was anything that gave him anxiety, 
begging him to unburden his grief to me. 
Being unable to write, the condition of the 
dying man can be understood by the sympa- 
thetic reader of this narrative. His oldest 
son, a man of more than sixty years old, 
told me that his father had been trying to 
make him understand him for some hours 
before my arrival. We could do nothing for 
him, but before leaving him, I pressed Skip- 
per George’s withered hand and we all 
prayed for him most pleadingly. I bade 
him good-by, and never saw him alive 
again. He died that evening, and on the 
next day but one, I committed his body to 
the grave. 


We now come to a very strange occur- 
rence in the history of Skipper George Gal- 
ton; but I am witness to its truth. We 
buried the old man, as I have said, on the 
4th of December. On the 15th of the same 
month, George Galton verily appeared in 
the flesh to a former acquaintance and 
brother-in-law, named James Shenicks, at 
the settlement of Port au Choix, fifty miles 
from Savage Cove where he died. There 
was no means of communication between 
the two points, yet James Shenicks told his 
neighbors of the old man’s death a consid- 
erable time before the actual tidings of 
it had reached them. The following is 
the account given me by James Shenicks 
“JT was in the woods cutting timber fora 
day andahalf. During the whole of that 
time I was sure I heard footsteps near me 
in the snow, although I could see nothing. 
On the evening of the second day, in conse- 
quence of rain, I returned home early. I 
knew my cattle had plenty of food, but 
something forced me to go to the hay-pook 
(asmall hay-stack). While there, in a few 
moments, I stood face to face with old Skip- 
per George. I was not frightened. We 
stood in the rain and talked for some time. 
I noticed a large hole in his throat. 
[Shenicks did not then know of the disease 
from which the old man had died.] In the 
course of our conversation he gave me a 
message for his oldest son, and begged me 
to deliver it before the end of March. Im- 
mediately afterwards he disappeared, and 
then I was terribly afraid ” 

Some time after this event the man She- 


nicks journeyed on foot to Savage Cove, 
called at my residence on the way down, de- 
livered the message entrusted to him in so 
strange a manner, and again called on me 
on his way home. The contents of the mes- 
sage were not made known until nearly a 
year later. It was an expression of repent- 
ance on the part of the old man for a life- 
long accusation of his wife for some alleged 
wrong-doing which he had always known to 
be false. 

The reader will not wonder at the inter- 
est Skipper George Galton has for me, in 
view of the above most true incidents. 


In Honor of Gen. Gordon 


To day the Union Jack flies over the grave of 
Gen. Gordon. Detachments of all the British 
and Egyptian regiments left Omdurman early 
in the morning by steamer for Khartum. The 
boats trudged slowly up the river against a 
heavy current. Before ten o’clock they drew 
up opposite a derelict stone building. Its regu- 
lar rows of windows were once shaded by shut- 
ters; now they are loosely bricked up. Once it 
was a two-storied building; now it shows only 
a single story, half concealed by silted-up rub- 
ble. This forlorn ruin was formerly the seat of 
the government of the Sudan and the scene of 
the death of Gordon. 

The troops were drawn up in firing lines 
around three sides of a quadrangle opposite the 
front of the ruin; the Egyptian detachment on 
the right, the British on the left, in the same 
order they had taken for Friday’s battle. From 
the battered tower rose two flagstaff’s with 
halyards, which were in charge of Lieut. Stair- 
ley, R.N., Capt. Watson, A.D.C., Major Mil- 
ford, and the Sirdar’s native aide-de-camp. The 
Sirdar,who stood with his staff inside the quad- 
rangle, suddenly raised his hand; the band of 
the Grenadiers played ‘“‘God Save the Queen,” 
and the Khedivial hymn, and at that moment 
the British and Egyptian ensizns were run up 
side by side. The Sirdar then called, ‘‘Three 
cheers for the Queen,”’ and immediately after- 
wards for three cheers for the Khedive. The 
Union Jack shook itself and streamed out 
strongly on the breeze. The guns of the Melik 
boomed a salute of twenty-one guns. 

The next part of the ceremony had special re- 
ference to Gen. Gordon. The British band 
played the dead march in “Saul,” and the 
Egyptian band the march from Handel’s ‘Sci- 
pio” in memory of their dead. The four chap- 
lains—Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Anglican, 
and Methodist—advanced and faced the Sirdar, 
and alternately read the burial service, the gun- 
boat all the while pealing minute-guns. The 
service over, the pipers of the Camerons and 
Seaforths wailed a lament, and the band of the 
Egyptians followed. The burial rites having 
been consummated, the troops were dismissed. 

We wandered afterwards through Gordon’s 
garden. It is stillgreen with palms, and acacia, 
orange, lemon, pomegranate, and fig trees, and 
sugar cane. It was avividand refreshing scene 
after the arid, foul smelling condition of Om- 
durman. Finally, the force embarked and re- 
turned to camp. 

The general feeling is less an outburst of exal- 
tation over the conquest than a sigh of relief 
that a long deferred duty is at last accomplished. 
The force moved here yesterday, finding all the 
streams choked with the carcasses of donkeys, 
which had their throats cut, the evident inten- 
tion being to poison the water.—Dispatch to Lon- 
don Daily Mail. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS, 
THE CLOSED DOOR 


Instruction and Meditations given at various Re- 
treats and Quiet Days. 


By the Rt. Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, 


Late Bishop of Wakefield. 
16mo, cloth, gilt lettered, $1.50. 


SERMONS 


Preached in Westminster Abbey by 
CANON WILBERFORCE, D.D., 


Chaplain to the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, gilt lettered. Price, $1.50. 


“Tn thought, feeling, eloquence, and fearless utter- 
ance. they rank far above ordinary pulpit discourses.”’ 
—Pae fic Churchman. 

“Each sermon is marked by a yigorous, compelling 
influence, oriving the point home to the heart and 
conscience of the reader.’’—Zccle. Gazette. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 
Cooper Unior 
Es & J. B. Young & Co., 4th hoes: N.\. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Emerican Church Daw. 


A guide for Rectors Wardens, and Vestrymen. 
By the Rev. Epwin A. Waits, M A., Presiy- 
ter of the diocese of Newark, sometime Attor- 
ney and Counsellor-at Law. Octavo. cloth, red 
edge, 375 pages, with complete index. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

“We congratulate the Rey. Mr. White upon his 
performance, and heartily commend his manual 
and Guide to our readers and to the Church in the 
United States of America.”’—From Archdeacon 
Taylor's exhaustive review in The Church Eclec- 
tic for September. 
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Hand Book Free on 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Two Lessons 


Mr. Gray, Nov. 18, 1893. 
DEaR AUNT AND Cousins:—I am at school at 
Mt. Gray, only fifty miles from you. Papa has 
given me permission to spend the Thanksgiving 
vacation with you. I will arrive at Vernon, 

Monday, P. M. 
Cordially yours, 
ETHEL GRANT. 


Lois Temple read this letter aloud to her 
mother and brother. Then she dropped 
it, crying: 

‘Coming here, Monday! 
what will we do?” 

Mrs. Temple’s delicate face flushed. ‘‘Do 
all we can to make her welcome, dear. I 
shall be very glad to see Clara’s child.” 

The color in Lois’ rounded cheek deep- 
ened. ‘I think it very rude in Ethel to de- 
scend upon us in this manner,’ she de- 
clared. 

‘‘Tiois!” The mother’s voice expressed 
pained surprise. 

“Oh, mother, how can we entertain her? 
Ethel’s father is rich, and she has been sur- 
rounded with luxury all her life. Look,” 
and she waved her hand around the little 
room, with its home-made carpet and plain 
furniture. 

Mrs. Temple turned aside her face. Life 
had been hard for them since the death of 
the husband and father, three years before. 
Her own ill-health and Loyd’s crippled con- 
dition laid heavy burdens upon fifteen-year- 
old Lois. The girl was brave and sunny, yet 
the mother knew how she longed for school 
and the simple pleasures enjoyed by many 
of her young friends. 

“T know, dear, it will be hard for you,” 
she began, gently, ‘‘but will you not try to 
forget all about difference in position, and 
welcome Ethel as the child of my dear, dead 
sister?” 

Lois hesitated. To do and to bear for her 
mother and brother was joy. But this cousin 
who would be stylish, and doubtless secretly 
amused at their simple way of living—oh, 
that was different. 

11] do the best I can,” she replied, 
rather coldly. Then the next moment, she 
said, gayly, ‘‘Now, Loyd, laddie, if you will 
kindle a fire in the kitchen stove, I’ll fry 
some apple fritters for supper. Dear me! 
What will we offer that girl to eat?” 


It was four o’clock, Monday afternoon, 
when the Hastern-bound train stopped at 
Vernon. Ethel Grant gathered up her um- 
brella, her book, and box of bonbons, and 
leisurely descended the steps. She was a 
slender little maiden, and although only a 
few months younger than Lois, her fair face 
and child-like blue eyes made herappear far 
less self-reliant. 

Lois hurried forward. There was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; then Ethel spoke: 

‘Are you my Cousin Laura?” 

‘‘Lois,” the girl corrected, hastily, while 
her face burned. To think that her cousin 
had forgotten even her name! 

They shook hands. Lois said, abruptly: 

““T think we had better be going at once. 
It looks like rain.” 

‘Thad my valise checked. Here is the 
check, if you will give it to your man.” 


Why, mother, 


It was only by a strong effort of will that 
Lois kept her voice steady. ‘‘I drove over 
for you myself. I will get the valise.” 

“Oh, that was so kind in you——,” Ethel 
commenced; but Lois hurried off. 

A few moments later she led her cousin 
to where an old gray horse stood. He was 
hitched toa single farm wagon, from which 
the red paint had nearly all disappeared. 

Lois turned to her guest. ‘‘Do you think 
you can ride in such a conveyance as this?’ 
she asked, a sneer in her voice. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” Ethel hastened to say, but her 
face flushed. Surely this was a strange 
welcome. 

They left the village and struck intoa 
narrow road leading into the higher country 
that sloped up to Temple Farm. The sky 
was gray and threatening, the trees were al- 
most leafless, and the fields were bare and 
brown. 

Kthel shivered a little. Just then a rain 
drop dashed against her cheek. 

“You had better put this around you, Lois 
said, extending a coarse gray shawl. 

‘‘But you need it yourself.” 

Lois glanced from her shabby black jacket 
to Ethel’s trim tan one. ‘‘The rain can’t 
hurt me. It isn’t verynice, but it will keep 
you dry.” 

Ethel accepted the shawl, fearing to of- 
fend if sbe refused. She raised her um- 
brella. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t shield you very well,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, here is a larger one,” 
and the next moment she had substituted 
the faded cotton umbrella which had been 
lying in the bottom of the wagon for her 
silk one. 

‘‘Never mind me,” Lois said, proudly. 
“Keep yourself as dry as possible. The rain 
won’t hurt me.” 


WITH BAD DRINKING WATER 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. E. G. Davies, De Smet, South Dakota, 
says: ‘‘Itisoneof the best agents we have to 
rectify the bad effects of the drinking water 
upon the kidneys and bowels.’’ 
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AUSTRIA (HUNGARY) 


The Magyars, of Asiatic origin, conquerors in 
the 9th century, are to-day the dominating race 
in Hungary, consequently the Magyar is the 
official language. The Mongolian origin of the 
people is shown in their love for quick, passion- 
ate dancing, the accompaniment to which is fa- 
miliar to most music-loving people. It is 
further shown in their fondness for bright col- 
ors and rich embroidery. 

In another column is pictured a country 
tailor of the district of Heyduke, as he sits at a 
Singer Sewing Machine applying heavy, bright- 
colored braid to the gala costume of a Magyar 
peasant. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 


At Baltimore, Md., Sept. 28th to Oct. 2nd. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at reduced rates for this occasion, on 
Sept. 24th to Sept. 30th, inclusive. Tickets good 
returning until Oct. 5th. See nearest B. & O. 
ticket agent for full particulars, or address B. 
N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. A} 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


ff the use of 
; A Perfect Food, ge 
! Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02., 4%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St.. New York City, selling agents for Farben- 

) fubriken vorm. I’riedr. Buyer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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R. GEISSEER 


Ecclesiastical Designer, Manu- 
facturer and Furnisher. 


OFFICE, WAREROOMS, AND 
STAINED GLASS WORKS, 


124 W. 8th St.. btw. 5th & 6th Aves., New York. 
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FACTORY FOR MARBLE AND STONE, 
CARVED WOOD, AND METAL WORK, 


603-605 & 607 W. 36th St., and 604 W. 37th St., New York, 


The Clergy and Lay Delegates attending the Gen- 
eral Convention at Washington are invited to inspect 
the work recently erected, and now being erected by 
mein St. Mark’s church (Pro-cathedral), and at St. 
Paul's church. 


Just received by Steamer Germanic, Silks, Dam- 
asks, and Brocades for Antependia and Dorsals. Also 
real Japanese gold thread on silk. 


LAUNCHING OF BATTLESHIP “ILLINOIS,” 


Newport News, Va. 
October 4th, 1898. 


For this occasion, on October 2nd, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad will sell excursion tickets, 
Chicago to Old Point Comfort, Va., and return, 
via Washington, at rate of $20 00. Tickets will be 
good for return leaving Old Point Comfort within 
ten days, including date of sale, and stop-over 
will be allowed at Washington, D.C.,on the re- 
turn trip. Observation cars and fast trains, 
with Pullman sleeping and parlor cars, will afford 
the traveler every comfort and facility for 
viewing the historic and sublime scenery 
through the Allegheny mountains. Detailed 


information at B. & O. City Ticket Office, 193 
Clark st., or B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Ethel laughed merrily. ‘I’m not such a 
Philistine as to heed your command. The 
rain will not hurt me, but I willdo my best 
to keep it off us both.” 

Lois was surprised. She had expected 
that her cousin would be frightened by the 
steady downpour of rain. They nestled 
close under the shabby umbrella, and Lois 
found the resentment slipping from her 
heart. 

Before they reached the farmhouse the 
rain had ceased. Lois watched Ethel close- 
ly as theydrew near. The little, weather- 
beaten, one-story house would certainly 
bring a curl of scorn to the lips of the city- 
bred girl. 

Instead, she leaned forward and fixed her 
eyes upon the slender, stooping figure which 
hurried down the path, leaning on a crutch 
and dragging one foot. 

‘Ts Loyd lame?” she whispered. 

SV es.”? 

The one word was cold and defiant. If 
Ethel dared wound her brother, Lois felt 
sure she could never forgive her. 

The guest sprang lightly from the wagon, 
and advanced, holding out both daintily- 
gloved hands. 

‘You are my Cousin Loyd. Now, if 
there's one thing more than another that 
I’ve always wanted it’s a brother. Cousins 
come next. So Lois,” flashing a roguish 
glance over her shoulder, “I give you fair 
warning that I shall love Loyd almost as 
wellas you do.” s 

To Lois’ surprise, the embarrassment faded 
from Loyd’s face, and he smiled genially 
upon Ethel, ; 

When Ethel stood face to face with her 
aunt, the girl grew pale, and tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“You are like mamma, Aunt Helen,” she 
said, ‘‘and I—I want her so.” 

Lois stole away and left them together. 
As she prepared supper her thoughts were 
busy. 

“Tt must be awful to be without a mother,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘Still, she has her 
father, and remembering her own dearly 
loved father, Lois sighed: ‘‘She is not as 
bad as I thought. I dread her sitting down 
to supper, though. It will be so different 
from what she has been used to.” 

The supper table was spread in the tiny 
kitchen. The cloth was coarse and the dish- 
es of heavy earthenware. Yetall was neat, 
and there was fresh bread and butter, fried 
chicken, cabbage salad, canned strawber- 
ries, and simple cake. [Ethel ate heartily, 
chatting with Loyd in the meantime. 

The visit lasted a week. Mrs. Temple 
grew very fond of her niece, while Loyd’s 
delight in Ethel’s society was so frankly ex- 
pressed that Lois sometimes felt something 
strangely akin to pain. Would not all this 
talk of books and the great busy world make 
him dissatisfied with his narrow life? 

There was a reserve between the girls. 
Ethel tried in vain to banish this. Why 
could she not get nearer to Lois? 

It was Lois who drove the visitor to the 
train. The day was a perfect one; it was as 
if autumn, loath to give place to winter, 
created for herself a regal farewell. The 
distant hilltops were crowned with golden 
mist, and the sunlight touched the drifts 
of russet leaves along the highway with ra- 
diance. 

They were only out of the gate when 
Ethel wiped her eyes and began: 

“Lois, I’ve learned a lesson this week, and 
you’ve been my text-book. I am afraid, 


though, that at first I was a little envious of 
you.” 

‘Envious of me!’ and the brown eyes of 
Lois opened to their widest possible extent. 
‘‘Why, what can I have that you are with- 
out?” 

‘‘Love,” was Ethel’s reply. ‘‘I have been 
so lonely since mamma died, and you have 
shown me that it is my own fault. I thought 
papa was too engrossed in business to care 
for my company, so I selfishly weutmy way. 
I never tried to make him happy. You have 
given up your hopes of an education to work 
for your mother and Loyd.” 

“But you are always kind and loveable,” 
Lois began, when her lips were closed by 
her cousin’s hand. 

“Don't Lois. Why, it’s easy enough tobe 
sweet when you have everything you ask 
for. It’s doing for people that make their 
hearts hungry for you, and I'm going to do.” 

‘Oh, Ethel,” Lois cried, penitently, ‘‘for- 
give me for thinking you—well, I'll have to 
say proud.” 

Their hands met in a firm clasp. Then 
Ethel said, slowly: 

‘*You and yours have given to me; now it 
is my turn. Loyd shall go to Chicago to be 
treated for his lameness. I am sure he can 
be helped. He shall have books and— 

‘Ethel, Ethel,” and a look beautiful to see 


overspread the dark face of Lois. ‘Oh, 
cousin, if he could!” 
“T understand. It shall be done. As for 


you, you dear, brave girl, there are brighter 
days in store for you.” 

Lois’ eyes were brimming over. She bent 
her head and kissed Ethel’s cheek. ‘I, too, 
have had a lesson,” she said, brokenly. ‘'To 
do isn’t all. To be is something.”—The 
Presbyterian Banner. 


N the following ‘‘ad” of a grocery firm of 

Kirksville, Mo., is a very good temper- 
ance sermon: ‘‘Any man who drinks two 
drachms of whisky per day for a year, and 
pays ten cents a drink for it, can have at 
our store 30 sacks of flour, 220 pounds of 
granulated sugar, and 72 pounds of good 
green coffee for the same money, and get 
$2.50 premium for making the change in 
his expenditures.” 


Good Blood 
Makes Health 


And Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes good blood. 
That 1s why it cures so many diseases and 
makes so many people feel better than ever be- 
fore. If you don't feel well, are half sick, tired, 
worn out, you may be made well by taking 


Hood’s *7°33; 


parilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for #5. Be sure to get Hood’s. 
are prompt, efficient, and easy 


Hood’s Pills in effect. 25c. 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine paper, 
32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two NEw SuB- 
SCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


Prayer Book and Hymnal (Combines) 

Bound in French Seal round corners, gilt cross, 
gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price. $1.25; will be given to 
any one sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00), 
paid in advance. 


The Hymnal 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine pap?r, 
32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE NEw SuB- 
SCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you 
the book of your selection. 


The Living Church 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


FOR THE 
GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


at Washington, D.C., 


The Southern Railway 


will make a rate of one first-class fare for the round trip. 
Tickets on sale Oct. 3d, 4th and 5th. with return j)imit Oct. 
30th. Full information of S. H. Harpwick, A.G.P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


KNIGHT TEMPLARS AT PITTSBURGH 
Oct. 10th to 14th 

On account of the Knight Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Pittsburgh, October 10th to October 
14th, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at one fare for the round trip, from Octo- 
ber 8th to 13th inclusive. Tickets good for re- 
turn passage, leaving Pittsburgh not later than 
October 17th. Tickets may extended to Octo- 
ber 31st, on payment of 50 cents at time of de- 
posit with Joint Agent at Pittsburgh. See 
nearest B. &O Ticket Agent for full particulars, 
or address B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 


‘The Paper in 
Mis Pocket 


is an indication of a boy’s taste and character, and 
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PEOPLE’S WEFKLY is a paper with a purpose. 


i digest make him a brighter and better boy. 


much of his success in life depends on the answer 
to the question, **What is the paper in his pocket?” 
Does it draw him upward or drag him downward? 
If he carries YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
pocket to read in odd moments 


in his 
it is bound to 
YouNG 
That 


it succeeds in arousing young folks’ interest and 
sustaining it from week to week and year to year 
is shown by its circulation of nearly 225,000 copies a 
week. If you know a boy who should be learning 
to like good reading, see that he is supplied with 
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Young People’s Weekly 


It is illustrated handsomely by the half-tone process in black 


and white, also in colors. 
The boys and girls are ready for it. 


year. 


Its circulation should be doubled this 
The way to give 


them a trial of it for several months is 


JUST THIS: 


To make new friends we will send 
Young People’s Weekly for tour 


months for only 10 cents, if your order reaches us before 


January 1, 1899. 
year; to schools or clubs of three, 50 cents a year. 
Address 


copies free. 


Regular subscription price, 60 cents a 
Sample 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 36 Washington St. Chicago. 
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The Chartists 

It is interesting to remember that this is the 
fiftieth anniversary year of the uprising of the 
Chartists. The Chartists were workingmen 
who were deeply dissatisfied, not so much with 
the ministers as with the politicians. They had 
grievances of which one may read with profit in 
Kingsley'’s *‘Alton Locke,” in Carlyle’s ‘‘Past 
and Present,’’and in the ‘Life of the Seventh 
Earlof Shaftesbury.” The political economists 
of their day were teaching the blessings of self- 
ishness and extolling the Christian virtues of 
competition, The result was a white slavery 
the memory of which isa sufficient answer to 
those who donbt if the world is growing better. 
The Chartists conceived the idea that their 
wrongs might be redressed by Parliament. 
They prepared the People’s Charter, which con- 
tained a statement of their desires: Manhood, 
suffrage, vote by ballot, abolition of property, 
qualification for a seat in the Commons, and 
other matters which to us'seem equally reason- 
able. The charter had miles of signatures, and 
with those attached was big enough to fill a cab. 
The plan was to present it to Parliament, at the 
head of a procession of’ a million workingmen. 

The procession, however, never proceeded. It 
did not get even so far as Coxey’s army. The 
government gathered its soldiers, the city en. 
rolled most of its citizens as special constables, 
the leaders did not lead, and the followers knew 
not whom to follow, and finally the portentous 
menace turned into an idle farce. The charter 
was presented, but Parliament pleasantly voted 
itdown. Fifty years, however, having pass°d 
away, the impossible is found to have happened, 
and most of the articles of the charter are on 
the statute book of England. It was in the 
midst of the Chartist excitement that Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and 
Thomas Hughes started that helpful movement 
which they called Christian Socialism. One of 
the purposes of it was to bring the workingmen 
and the minister into such fraternal relations 
that such talk as our correspondent reports from 
work-rooms might be forever after impossible. 
—The Churchman. 


Puerto Rico 


Ill 


Much interest is already being evinced by peo- 
ple from the United States in the matter of in- 
vestments in Puerto Rico, and on this subject 
there is a variety of opinion. Coffee plantations 
are first considered, as they have a reputation 
of having paid from 15 to 25 per cent. profit an- 
nually upon their cost. 'l'hey are held at high 
prices, however—from $75 to $200 per acre in 
Puerto Rican money, according to location, qual. 
ity of coffee produced, age of trees, etc. The 
western part of the island is considered the best 
for coffee, and produces the celebrated ‘'Cafe 
Caracolilla,’? which is all sent to Europe, at the 
export price of 832 cts. per pound in Puerto Rican 
money. Sugar plantations are considered next 
in importance, and are relatively higher in price 
because of the more expensive machinery re- 
quired, while their attractiveness as invest- 
ments is reduced by the fact that many planta- 
tions have of late been abandoned as such, and 
turned into cattle ranges. Tobacco has been 
very profitable of late, because of the shortage 
in Cuban tobacco, for which it has been substi- 
tuted, though whether it will continue its pop- 
ularity when the Cuban article resumes its nor- 
mal position in the market is uncertain. Tropi- 
cal fruits have had little attention, either 
among local exporters or American investors, 
but might prove more profitable than the other 
interests more discussed, as they are ready for 
shipment at atime of the year when the mar- 
kets of the United States have not begun re- 
ceiving the Florida or California fruits. As to 
the increase which may be expected in the pro 
duction and consumption of the island, it will 
depend somewhat upon the improvements 
a ee 


TO SAVE YOUR DIGESTION 
Use ‘‘Garland”’ Stoves and Ranges. 


made in harbors, roads, transportation 
facilities, etc., and the energy with which 
the Americans may push the work of its de- 
velopment. The land in the valleys is extreme- 
ly rich, and that of the mountain sides, even 
to the very top, is of good color, and productive, 
especially for coffee and some of the fruits. 
With the opening of roads to the interior, 
it is probable that considerable land not now 
tilled would be brought under cultivation, and 
the general consensus of opinion among intelli- 
gent residents of the island is that the products 
can be increased fifty per cent., or perhaps 
more, and the profit greatly increased by mod- 
ern methods of cultivation and transportation, 
and the consuming power of the island increased 
in about the same proportion. Even should 
this happen, however, the island could furnish 
but about ten per cent. of our annual consump- 
tion of tropical products, and consume but about 
two per cent. of our annual exports. The busi- 
ness enterprises most likely to be successful in 
Puerto Rico are those related to the tropical 
productions which flourish there, and cannot 
flourish in the United States, while to our own 
temperate climate and well-established indus- 
tries should be left the task of supplying the 
general food products and manufactures re- 
quired by the people there, sending them the 
products of our grain fields and factories by the 
vessels which return laden with their tropical 
growths. An acre of land in Puerto Rico can 
produce more of value in sugar or coffee or to- 
bacco or fruit than if planted in corn or pota- 
toes or used as pasture, while there are single 
counties in the United States, larger than all 
Puerto Rico, which are only suitable for the 
production of these general food supplies. 
While there is a general demand for manufac- 
tures in Puerto Rico, they can be more cheaply 
supplied by our great factories at home than to 
attempt their manufacture there, especially as 
no coal has yet been developed in the island, 
and fuel is high and water power not to be re- 
lied upon. 
the development of the island area thorough sur- 
vey and readjustment of property lines and ti- 
tles, construction of roads and harbor facilities, 
and the establishment of such hotel enterprises 
as will make practicable a leisurely and careful 
study of its conditions, conditions which have 
never been carefully studied or developed by 
the Spanish government, which has controlled 
the island since 1509. 


Wauart is probably the oldest piece of furniture 
in existence has lately been placed in the Brit- 
ish Museum. It is the throne of Queen Hatusu, 
who reigned in the Nile Valley some sixteen 
hundred years before Christ, and twenty-nine 
years before Moses. Although much dilapidat- 
ed by the lapse of so many centuries, the throne 
(apparently lignumvitz) yet presents signs of 
former magnificence. Traces of carving still 
remain, those upon the legs being inlaid with 
gold; upon the back with silver. 


Among the most important needs for. 


STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or 
if they do have an appetite and eat what 
they require, it does them no good, because 
the stomach does not digest it, and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of 


MR. JUDSON A. STANION. 


disease, of headache, sleeplessness, lan- 
guor, and the thousand and one symp- 
toms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great Church and Sunday 
School worker, and president Christian En- 
deavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“T have had to be extremely careful what 
Late. Many things were indigestible, and 
after a hearty dinner I could scarcely keep 
awake. I never have been sick in bed, but 
have had a great deal of inconvenience 
from indigestion. Since I learned of the 
merits of Stuart’s Tablets, I keep them 
in my desk or carry them in my 
pocket, and find that I can eat anything 
at all without discomfort. They were 
recommended to me by a friend who is en- 
thusiastic in their praise. I cannot afford 
to be drowsy after lunch, and find these tab- 
lets just the thing to assist digestion and 
keep all my faculties wide-awake.”’ Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve and 
cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases, and will do it 
in yours. The reason is simple. They di- 
gest the food whether the stomach works or 
not, and that’s the whole secret. At all 
druggists, 50 cents a box. For book on 
stomach diseases, giving valuable advice, 
address, F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


THE MODERN, 


PASTE, CAKE OR LIQUID: 
ABrilliant Polish without Labor Dust or Odor. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & CO., 


POLISH 


NEW YORK. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Finance and Commerce 


The past week has disclosed no pronouncedly 
new features in the general business situation. 
In the markets for all the great commodities, 
prices are on the whole steady, wheat improving 
a little and cotton scoring a small decline. The 
whole situation is marked by a steady, healthy 
activity. There is no soaring of prices of com- 
modities regulated by supply and demand alone, 
nor of those in which speculation plays an im_ 
portant part. This is a quietly gratifying symp- 
tom. Public interest and opinion is too much 
given to esteeming advancing prices as the sole 
evidence of general prosperity and the end to 
be sought and welcomed. And this, too, in 
spite of the most apparent fact that the ulti- 
mate tendency of the price of all standard 
commodities, and the services by which they are 
exchanged, is downward. 


After a period of financial depression like that 
following the panic of 1893, the one element 
wanting is confidence. Confidence is a thing of 
growth. It must be built up little by little, 
step by step. The unmistakable and most hope- 
ful symptom of the present is the growth and 
expansion of confidence. This process is slow 
of course, as it should be, but out of it will come 
that enlargement of activities by which wants 
are supplied and surplus wealth accumulated. 
Neither in the present condition, nor in looking 
ahead, is there to be seen any menace to the 
growth of confidence. Trade statistics, the vol- 
ume of bank business, the daily developments of 
new but conservative enterprises, all show that 
the contracting and shrinking process of the 
past five years has given away toa process of 
unfolding and enlargement, And all this is 
not founded upon sentiment. It grows out of 
hard material conditions. It is the result of the 
consensus of individual experiences. Down at 
the bed rock of things the business situation is 
sound. Even in that department of labor 
where competition is greatest and wholly un- 
regulated—agriculture—the farmer is master of 
the situation and is marketing his surplus bare- 
ly as fast as the immediate food requirements 
necessitate. Heretofore he has been obliged to 
thresh from the shock and sell from the thresh- 
er. All reports now agree that he has not 
money to burn, but money to buy lumber and 
build granaries. In the immediate financial 
situation there is no marked change. Appre- 
hensicn of further stringency in Wallstreet has 
abated. The bank statement last week showed 
further considerable loss in deposits and loans, 
but an increase in reserves. The government 
has but a little more to takein on the bond sale, 
and disbursements will rapidly follow. The 
first accumulation of wheat from the new crop 
is practically all in transit, and much of it is go- 
ing abroad and will bring ~an immediate return. 
Nothing serious darkens the political situation. 
Fears are occasionally expressed that a revival 
of the silver enthusiasm will take place. 
the effort will be made in some quarters there is 
no doubt, but it will be hampered by sectional- 
ism and discouraged by many former friends. 
More than all, it was the offspring of discontent. 
Dissatisfaction gave it birth, and fed and nour- 
ished it. Weare a much more contented people 
than we were two years ago. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F. G. LOGAN 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


Bonds, Stocks, 
Provisiotis, — 
Graitt- 


MEMBER 
New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges and 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 
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Substitutes are 
dangerous, 


Sample 
3 cents. 
P.O. Box 247 
New York City 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


References. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 
Has recently celebrated its tricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DiocEsAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St, Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass: 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43dyear. A First-Grade Prepara- 

tore Benue BE reas ree New Athletic Field. 

enerous Table. ve Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 
Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 
Healthful situation. For illustrated cata- 
Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mags. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK-CITY 


St. John Baptist School for Girls, 


231 E.17th St., New York. 


Terms, 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE-—Continued 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N-Y, 
A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rev. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
C. Gray, Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, Rt. Rev. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
] cey M. Depew. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 

eality RY COLLECE 

hester, Pa. 

37th Year begins Sept. 14. 
“4 Military School of the high 

est order.” —U. eller heat 
Oivil Engineering, emistry, 
Arta. Thoroagh” Preparatory 
Courses. Infantry, Artillery, 

Oavalry. Catalogues of 

1. O. E. HYATT. President, 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ‘ o s 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 
from Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLack¥rorp, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M.CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUE PipxER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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PECL AAS TIED 
: 2 ivenFree 

to each person interested in 

0 subscribing to the Eugene 

Field Monument Souvenir 

EUG E N E Fund. Subscriptions as low 


as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
to this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x11), as 
a souvenir certificate of sub- 
scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument 
to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
hood 

Handsomely Illus- But for the noble contri- 

trated hy thirty- $ bution of the world’s greatest 

two of the World’s @ artists this book could not 

Greatest Artists have been manufactured for 

less than $7.00. 


DOCS 0004 000500 00000606 550000080565 9000 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


es asasas=sese 


A Wick Sent Free: 


The Standard Oil Co. says: “ We have madea 
number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


“Marshall WICK 


ba 
Process 
and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.”’ 
Nomore smoking, smudaqy, ereeping lamps. 
‘No more dirty, cracking chimneys. 
We want you to send for a free samvle and a book 
about it, and test the unique qualities of ‘‘THE BROWN 
fy WICK.’ 
For sale by all good dealers. Take no substitute. 
NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
[Patented in U, §. and foreign countries. ] 
tlosesesesesesesesesesrs 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


For the General Convention Take the 
Pennsylvania Lines 


The General Convention will meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C , Oct. 5th, and for this occasion the 
Pennsylvania Lines will sell tickets at greatly 
reduced rates. The beautiful scenery of this 
route, together with the elegance of trains, 
maxe it the most desirable for travelers. Infor- 
mation may be obtained of H. R. DeExrine, 
A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark st., Chicago. 


“The Kest Cure’ 


exemplified best at THE PENNOYER, Kenosha, Wis. 
Send for booklet. 


The Living Church 


C, W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


25e5) Seeley 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Pald in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Offize as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’'s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
F st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marriage No- 
tices, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, pre 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No-advertisement will be counted iess tuan five Lines. 
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BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


NE GAIL BORDEN 


) EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK CONDENSED MILK Co. 


N 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 
NEw YORK, 


For Jaded Appetites 


A firm, fresh tomato, skinned, laid ona lettuce 
leaf (on a handsome china plate), the pulp 
scooped out, and the cavity filled with celery 
salad. This should be served ice-cold. 


A deviled egg on aCrisp lettuce leaf, with a 
spoonful of golden mayonnaise poured over. 


_A few stuffed dates; removing the stones, a 
small spoonful of fresh Neufchatel cheese in- 
serted, and the sides of the date pressed 
together. 


A nice, mealy, baked potato, broken in half; 
the hot tuber scooped out and mashed well with 
a dab of butter, a little cream, pepper, and salt, 
the mixture being returned to its shell. Into 
this stick a souvenir spoon (around which 
cluster some pleasant associations), and wrap 
in a bit of violet crepe paper. 


Surfeited with beef tea and meat broths, give, 
for a change, tomato bisque, puree of peas, 
cream of celery, and clam boullion, the recipes 
for which can be found in any reliable cook- 
book. 


A cooling and nutritious drink is made by 
thoroughly boiling a fine grade of oatmeal. 
When cold it is favored with nutmeg and sugar 
and thinned with ice-water. This is especially 
nice for a night drink, when the mouth is hot 
and parched, and the stomach wants nutriment. 


An appetizing dessert is made by laying in a 
pretty glass dish three or four lady fingers that 
are slightly stale. Over them was poured 
enough prune juice to thoroughly saturate 
them, and some mashed prunes. Covering the 
whole was some nice whipped cream. Apropos, 


whipped cream is sometimes improved by beat-? 


ing up with it the whites of eggs; it is particu- 
larly nice if the cream is to be used with hot 
coffee or chocolate. 


Another appetizing dish may be made by 
using a slice of angel food, or sponge cake. 
Over this pour a lemon sauce that has been 
tinted pink by a few drops of red fruit coloring. 


Remember that this menu is not arranged for 
persons recovering from a severe illness, and 
who have to have a careful diet, but rather 


for confirmed invalids and semi-invalids whose 
jaded appetites need stimulating. It is well to 
remember, too, that in serving food for the sick 
it is well to cater to the esthetic sense. Please 
the eye and olfactory nerves first, and it is 
highly probable that the sense of taste will be 
stimulated.—Good Housekeeping. 


THE OMAHA EXPOSITION 

When the World’s Fair at Chicago ceased to 
exist, it was supposed that we should ne’er 
look upon its like again. However, the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omsha has effectively 
reproduced in similarity all of the buildings 
which made the White City so attractive in 
1893. 

It does not now take weeks to wander through 
grounds and structures and then be compelled 
to go away with a jumble of ideas, for the 
Omaha Exposition people have profited by past 
experience, and have so improved the arrange- 
ment of exhibits that no more than two or 
three days of time need be consumed in admira- 
tion and inspection of the marvelous resources 
of the West, collected together in the chief city 
of Nebraska. 

Even the new Midway is a reproduction of 
the far-famed Street of All Nations of 1893,with 
many improvements upon the original. 

The electric lighting of the buildings,grounds, 
and lagoon at night makes a scene of enchant- 
ing beauty, alone worth traveling a thousand 
miles to see. 

The means of communication between the city 
and the grounds are ample, and the distance to 
be traversed is short. 

The ways of reaching Omaha are innumer- 
able, but chief among them is the direct Chicago 
and Omaha short line of the Chicago, Milwau- 


kee & St. Paul Railway, with its electric- 
lighted, vestibuled trains, leaving Chicago 
every night at 6:15 p.m., and arriving Omaha at 
8:20 next morning. Dining car service en route, 
Excursion tickets are on sale at every coupon 
ticket office in the United States, over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, through 
Northern Illinois and Central Iowa, as well as 
at 95 Adams st.,and at the Union Passenger 
Station, Canal and Adams streets, Chicago. 


$14.75 CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY AND 
RETURN 


Every Tuesday and Friday, via Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. City office, 101 Adams st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The Standard of Excel 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ‘and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


“Blew Monday” 


ERASE 


—uses them up completely. 
~\ a “blue Monday” with the right sort 
4 of Pearline washing. No rubbing 
~, to speak of, no wear, just soaking, 
‘g9 boiling, rinsing. Things washed are 
cleaner and woman who washes is 


able to enjoy the time saved. 
SS i “ 
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Never 
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“A TRAINING IN-CLEANLI- 
NESS IS A FORTUNE TUNE.” 


Complete your e your education rion whee 


--OAPOLIO 


VoL XXI. No. 28 BROTHERHOOD 
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MR. SILAS McBEE, 


Vice-President Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


the Living Church 


Oct. 8, 1898 
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Special Combination 


a Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us t 1e 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on ea +h 
are lower than can be obtained on each separ- 
ately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


PRO LAVANS AGG cawasciee vais ead. vie min cl cieaiae smicralintel sla 87 75 
North American Review.........s6. sees ceeeee wees 6 25 
DHE MOLUM’. pearance chase manera cake teas 

TNE CORGUIY. i. ane aun acon remain ete ane aaa 

THE ATtAMSLOUT ss ccccces chewed s= isle pinnatavegs 
Harper's WCCE yaa canisecie ncos 4 deeatsinn seu ae sabe 

BRAT por's) ESA ZAM irre rotatats ote sins die’ s\atsiola! ed ataiaisin aielelncalecale 
Atlantic Monthly............. 
Harper's) Monthiycccer -riclenie seieo cles 

Sts Nicholas ~..v.vecicsancescen seuvivess 

Soribner’s MAGAzING soc. oswcceceemce selena dan 
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(Incorporated.) 


Ecclesiastical Art and Metal Workers 


State Street and Jackson Blyd., Chicago. 
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E desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we 
possess exceptional 

facilities for designing and 
producing work which shall 
be both ecclesiaStically and 
artistically correct, and that 
we use only the best, both 
in materials and workman- 
ship, thus assuring satisfac- 
tion, Send for our new cat- 
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A THREE-MONTHS’ 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


« To THE LIVING CHURCH will include the issues 
containing complete reports of the General Gonven- 
tion, and also the Holiday Numbers, If you are in- 
terested in the news, work, and thought of the Church, 
you should be a subscriber, To secure an introduce 
tion into new homes we will send 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
From Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 for 50 Cts. 
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Che Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Tews and Hotes 


HE Spanish-American Peace Commission has 
entered formally upon its duties, the first 
session being held in Paris, Oct. 1st. While 
nothing official has been announced, it is con- 
ceded that the instructions of the American 
commissioners are: 
First—Spain cedes absolute sovereignty over the 
whole of the island of Luzon. 
Second—The other islands of the archipelago will 
be replaced under the dominion of Spain,on condition 


that a liberal government is accorded to the inhabi- 
tants. 


Third—Complete separation of Church and State in 
the Philippines. 

Fourth—Spain cannot cede any other islands in the 
group to any foreign power without America's con- 
sent. 

Fifth—The United States shall enjoy for all time the 
same commercial privilege as the most favored na- 
tions, not excepting Spain itself. 

The Spanish commissioners seem to have 
been instructed to concede as little as possible 
in making a settlement. The desire is that 
nothing beyond a port and coaling station be 
given the United States, although no objec- 
tion will be offered tosurrendering theisland of 
Guam; the entire debt of the Philippines to 
be assumed by the government whose sover- 
eignty shall prevail at Manila, and to be guar- 
anteed by the customs receipts; the entire Cu- 
ban debt previous to the last insurrection to be 
handed down as a legacy to Cuba, and guaran- 
teed by the revenues of theisland. As the vic- 
tor, the United States is in a position to enforce 
compliance with terms offered, although wily 
Spanish diplomacy may greatly delay final set- 
tlement. 

SSeS 

EFERRING to the arrival of the Peace Com- 

missioners at Paris, and the effort being 
made by the Commissioner General to the Paris 
Exposition, Fred W. Peck, to increase the 
allotment of space for the exhibit of American 
manufacturers, William T. Stead, the well- 
known London journalist, declares it isan inva- 
sion of the Old World by"the New, and that the 
former is being crowded on its own ground. In 
a lengthy dispatch Mr. Stead voices sentiments 
expressive of the growth and progress of the 
“oreat West.”’ The flattering reception accorded 
Commissioner Peck and staff are indicative of a 
growing esteem for America and American in- 
stitutions. The space allotted to American ex- 
hibits is inadequate, and the exposition man- 
agement evinces a disposition to increase it, 
even though it be at the expense of another 
nation. The movement inaugurated by Mr. 
Peck to erect at Paris, by popular subscription, 
a monument to the memory of Lafayette, has 
met with popular favor, and its success seems 
assured. J 

—-ea— 

SUDDEN halt has been called to the dila- 

tory tactics adopted by Spain in the evacu- 
ation of Cuba. An official request for an exten- 
sion of time has been refused, and as a result 
preparations are under way which will leave 
the United States in possession by the first of 
the new year. General Blanco has been in- 
structed to disband the local volunteers and 
auxiliaries, paying them less than one-third 
averageof wages. AllSpanish warships inthe 
West Indies will be sent home at once, and 
transports will be provided to bring back to 
Spain 20,000 sick and wounded troops. The 
signing of the protocol, while bringing about a 
cessation of hostilities, left Spain for the time 
the administration of affairs inthe greater part 
of the island, thus admitting the imposition of 
burdensome taxes, and greatly hampering work 
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of relief. The insurgent army is partially dis- 
banded, but ‘‘patriots’? seem loath to return to 
peaceful pursuits until paid for their term of 
service. The insurgent government is unable 
to meet this condition, and as money is required 
for the purchase of agricultural implements and 
supplies, it has been suggested that the United 
States advance the necessary amount,repayment 
being guaranteed by the Cuban government. 
a= SK — 
NNOUNCEMENT is made that the United 
States government will open schools in San- 
tiago, and that attendance will be compulsory. 
Thirty teachers and a superintendent will be 
engaged. This movement is in line with our 
policy toward Cuba, which will ultimately re- 
sult in raising her people to a high level impos- 
sible under Spanish rule. The closing of the 
war was followed by demonstrations of a desire 
to inquire into and adopt American standards. 
Elements essential to a high state of civilization 
were in many sections of Cuba comparatively 
unknown. Sanitation and education had re- 
ceived little or no attention. Since the province 
of.Santiago came under our control, a noticeable 
improvement is apparent. Cleanliness has suc- 
ceeded filth in cities, health has been cared for, 
oppressive customs and duties have been re- 
laxed. Steps to attain an intellectual improve- 
ment by educating the rising generation natur- 
ally follow physical betterment. 
— ss — 
UT of the number of conflicting reports as to 
the attitude of the Filipinos, the situation 
develops that submission will follow the reten- 
tion of the islands by the United States, while 
a full-fledged military opposition awaits any 
effort at resumption of Spanish supremacy. Ad- 
miral Dewey has the situation wellin hand, but 
it has been thought advisable to strengthen his 
position. Accordingly, the battleships Oregon 
and Iowa, with colliers, are already en route for 
Manila, and another record-breaking voyage is 
looked for. The land forces at Manila will be 
reinforced by 5,000 troops. Considerable sur- 
prise followed the withdrawal of foreign war- 
ships from Manila. This action is thought to be 
due to the seriousness of the situation in China, 
and the fact that Great Britian is preparing to 
make a naval demonstration in Chinese waters. 
The insurgent leader, Aguinaldo, having been 
duly installed as president of the Philippine re- 
public, has sent a verbal message to President 
McKinley, in which he expresses strong friend- 
ship for Americans, and denies all reports to the 
contrary. His personal representative, Agon- 
cillo, will request a hearing before the Peace 
Commission at Paris, but as the Filipinos are 
not a party to the negotiations, any settlement 
must be between the United States and Spain. 
NDIVIDUAL and newspaper utterances be- 
token a condition in France perilously near 
revolution. The decision of the Cabinet to per- 
mit a revision of papers bearing on the Dreyfus 
case by the Court of Cassation, has aroused bit- 
terest feelings between those who construe a re- 
opening as reflecting upon the ‘‘honor”’ of the 
army, and the element which believes that na- 
tional and not military ‘‘honor”’ is in question. 
Since the confession of Col. Henry, sensational 
events have followed each other in such rapid 
succession that the public is at high tension. 
The president of the Court of Cassation has an- 
nounced that no attacks on the army will be 
tolerated during the revision proceedings. If 
this announcement be enforced, much testimony 
favorable to Dreyfus cannot be obtained, as the 
actions of men strongly suspected of responsibil- 
ity for convicting Dreyfus on forged testimony, 
cannot be judged. The French public mind en- 
tertains a growing belief that Dreyfus was a vic- 


tim of persecution, and only a thorough sifting 
of evidence will be accepted as satisfactory. 
Glossing the army will not still the popular 
clamor that justice be done. If the power of the 
civil government cannot be maintained, it will 
be but a step to military dictatorship. 
es 
OTHING better serves to illustrate official 
feeling against Dreyfus and those who af- 
firm his innocence, than the outrage perpetrated 
against the wife of Emile Zola. Zola, it will be 
remembered, condemned the experts who testi- 
fied that the documents upon which Dreyfus 
was convicted were genuine. The experts at 
once brought suit, and to avoid trial at. a time 
when the public mind was inflamed, and calm 
and impartial judgment impossible, Zola fled 
from France. Judgment for 30,000 francs was 
taken by default, and a levy was made upon 
furniture in the house occupied by Mme. Zola, 
this action being taken after notice of intention 
to do so had been given, unless payment of the 
amount was made within twenty-four hours. 
Friends offered the amount, conditional upon a 
receipt being given providing for repayment if, 
on trial, Zola was declared innocent. This con- 
dition, however, was refused, and everything 
was taken, the appraiser fixing ridiculous valu- 
ations to further the vengeful spirit of the ex- 
perts. A superb Claud Monet, valued at 25,000 
francs, was appraised at 25 francs. When the 
sale takes place, friends will buy the first ob- 
ject put up for the sum of the judgment, but if 
the sale takes place at a public auction hall, 
endless trouble will be caused. The Paris pub- 
lic is greatly stirred over the affair, sentiment 
being strong against the anti-Dreyfusites. 
Bt) Oy 9h 
OLLOWING the announcement of the depo- 
sition of the Emperor of China,come reports 
of his death, possibly by violence, and the seiz- 
ure or banishment of those English-speaking 
secretaries and principal members of the Chi- 
nese foreign office who were in sympathy wth 
the policy of the deceased emperor. The future 
emperor is Yin, a grandson of Prince Kung, an 
intelligent young man of pro-foreign leanings, 
who has a strong will, and is not related to the 
Dowager Empress. China seems destined to 
occupy for some time the centre of the Eastern 
stage. Apart from complications liable to en- 
sue from steps looking to the partition of 
the empire, is evident trouble between the 
young element favorable to reforms and the in- 
troduction of modern customs, and those officials 
favoring the old regime, who will bitterly resist 
any usurpation of their power. Disorder and riot 
are rampant. Reformers have been compelled 
to seek safety in flight,and British influence 
has been checkmated for the present. Great 
Britain has not spoken, as yet, and upon this 
Power the future of China is largely dependent. 
— 
AST Thursday the Dominion of Canada cast 
its vote favorable to prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. The total vote was small, from 
one-third to one-half in the eastern and central 
provinces, and about one-tenth in British Co- 
lumbia. The larger cities declared against the 
measure, while the rural districts were favor- 
able. The strongest affirmative vote was cast 
in the eastern and Protestant provinces, while 
Quebec went about equally the other way. 
This may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the Roman Catholic clergy’ were, in many 
instances, against the measure. Two years ago 
several provinces voted strongly for prohibition, 
while on Thursday the majority was reduced 
over one-half. Owing to this fact, it is believed 
by opponents that the Canadian Parliament 
will not enact legislation asked for by the pro- 
hibition element. 
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The 13th Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The Opening Service 


The annual convention of the Brotherhood 
opened Sept. 28th, with the three ‘‘Quiet 
Hours” in St. Paul’s church, Baltimore, con- 
ducted by the Rey. Algernon S. Crapsey, of 
Rochester, N. Y. The church was comfortably 
filled with a congregation of about 500 men, who 
came prepared to give to the addresses their 
closest attention, and to sing with all their 
might. A brief printed outline of the three 
Meditations had been distributed, proving a 
great help in following the speaker’s thoughts. 
After the Litany, the hymn, “O Zion, haste, 
thy mission high fulfilling,’’ was sung, and the 
Rev. Mr. Crapsey opened the Meditation with 
appropriate prayers. The text was, Acts xxvi: 
19, ‘‘Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision;’’ and the first 
thought considered, ‘‘Paul the visionary or 
idealist ;’? scene, ‘‘A traveler in Lycaonia.’? He 
spoke in part as follows: 


“There are many books helpful to the under- 
standing of Holy Scripture, and among them are 
those of Prof. Ramsey. In his ‘Church in Asia 
Minor,’ the reality of the life of the great Apostle 
Paul is vividly presented to the imagination. 
In one of his scenes two men are pictured—two 
strangers who at once rivet the attention. One 
of them, a man from whom much would natur- 
ally be expected, large and powerful; the other 
bald-headed, short-sighted, and unattractive. 
The goodly one was Barnabas, the other, 
the great St.Paul. Small, bald, defective 
of vision, and, unattractive as he was, yet he 
had already seen a vision that was control- 
ing his life, that had laid a spell upon him from 
which he was never to be free. He was of the 
sort that men call visionary, and that word, 
though it is sometimes used in a bad sense, yet 
has a noble meaning, too. For Paul the vision- 
ary, though his eyesight was so poor, saw far 
more than others saw. He looked out upon this 
world, which seems to other men as if it would 
last forever, and he saw that it was transitory, 
and soon to be no'more. Again he looked upon 
his old religious life, that had belonged so large- 
ly to it, and he saw that unless all those old 
conceptions had been modified, they, too, would 
have passed away with the world. * * * Now, 
if one were asked how that vision had come to 
him, a first answer might be: By direct revela- 
tion. sAnd yet that is not the whole truth. St. 
Paul saw and knew within himself that the old 
religion could not satisfy him any longer. §Hven 
as the other out of date and false religions of 
the world had passed away, so his old religion 
had passed, because it was not founded on abso- 
lute truth and righteousness. He was able to 
make this decision for himself by means of his 
intellect and by means of his conscience, and his 
Own decision once made was final. Others 
around him might see that the things of the 
world were unsatisfactory, but they could not 
yet know what were coming in their place. St. 
Paul could, and it was that sight which made 
him a visionary. A little band around him 
shared his vision, but he was perhaps the very 
greatest seer of his time. Having once looked,for 
instance, upon the face of Stephen, which others 
also saw, Paul was enabled at last to know 
from what he saw there, that Jesus Christ was 
the very truth of God. It was through his in- 
tellect and through his conscience that Paul saw 
this truth—these it was that God used to make 
Himself known. St. Paul looked at the Cross 
with his intellect, and he saw God’s truth there. 
And then when his conscience was put into ac- 
tion, a new idea, a new vision of life entered 
into his heart, and had come to stay. He saw 
in his vision that, having come, it must ever re- 
main to be the life and thought of men. * * * 
Only one experimental proof was needed. St. 
Paul knew that if the life within was trans- 
formed, the life without would follow. This it 
was—this vision—that drove him from place to 
place, bringing with him the new power of 
truth. 


You, gentleman, are banded for a great work, 
the bringing of men to the hearing of the Gos- 
pel. And now let me ask my brethren of the 
ministry who are among you, whether the cause 
of ill success in your work rests with us. Have 
we of the ministry no real conception of the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel—no such 
grasp that we would stake our lives upon them? 
Perhaps this has been the cause of failures, 
that there has been in truth no clear vision of 
the kingdom here, to which men could be 
brought. Until we have in mind some concep- 
tion of what the kingdom is, and are ourselves 
convinced, it is utterly useless to try to convince 
others. It is only when the man is himself 
in some measure the truth, that he can make 
that truth rule other lives. * * Speech is the 
greatest of God’s gifts to men, and when any 
great truth isspoken,it changes,al ways changes, 
the whole condition of the world, even as when 
Christ uttered that discourse, the headings of 
which we have in the Sermon on the Mount, it 
changed the world. How is it that 125,000 
of us in the pulpit speak, then, and yet the 
world still goeson its way? Is it not because 
we are mere optimists, and-have not seen 
the glory of Godin the face of Jésus Cnrist? 

‘©When Paul had that vision of the Perfect Man, 
he went out proclaiming that men should be 
perfect, now, simply because the vision of the 
perfect had come. Yet to-day if we declare 
that there is a perfect life, men will laugh at us, 
and if we say, that it is God’s will men should be 
one, we are met by the present sectarianism, 
which looks, even like the rest of this imperfect 
world, as if it were to last forever. * * Let us 
make the kingdom real to ourselves—the vision 
of the whole world gathered into the fold of 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

Hymns 329 and 509, followed by a brief silence, 
prepared the way for the second Meditation, of 
which the theme was, ‘Paul, the worker or 
realist.» He was not, Mr Crapsey said, a mere 
dreamer, but a worker. His inward vision 
must represent an outward fact. He was him- 
self changed, therefore the world must change. 
He must force his ideal upon men. To do this 
he sowed the seed, he laid the foundations, he 
organized ideal societies of men in great centres 
of population. His work was practical, even to 
regulating s man’s food, and clothing, and social 
relations. Its result was the establishment of 
the universal religion. The Catholic Church 
became a fact in the universe, with which 
thenceforth it had to reckon. It owes its princi- 
ples to Jesus Christ, but its establishment in 
the world largely to Saul of Tarsus. 

Hymn 507 was: sung, and after prayers and 
silence, hymn 487. 

The third Meditation presented ‘‘Paul, the 
man and the sufferer,’’ as he was borne forth 
from Rome to his death. He suffered the awful 
pain of disappointment with himself. He saw 
the ideal, but could not be it. He cried: ‘All 
have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.’? ‘Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death.’ Such a pain is intense. The au- 
thor of the 13th chapter of I Corinthians had 
quarreled with his dearest friend. And then 
he had the pain of disappointment with the 
world. It seemed to triumph, even in the mo- 
ment of his death. And yet he was resigned, 
and death was for him but a release from all 
this pain and disappointment, He gave a back- 
ward look, but he saw, not the Temple of 
Jupiter, but the dome of St. Peter’s. At even- 
tide as in the morning, there was a vision of 
light. It wasa vision of lifeindeath. The vis- 
ionary dies, but the vision lives.” 

At the close of this Meditation, the hymn- 
“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,’’ was especially 
appropriate, and the service closed with the of- 
fice for Evening Prayer. 

In the evening at eight o’clock there was an 
informal reception to the delegates in the As- 
sembly rooms of Music Hall, at which a few 
brief addresses were made, and hymns were 
sung for practice. 


The arrangements for the convenience of Visi- 
tors to the convention were all that could be de- 
sired, and the exhibitions of warm welcome and 
of hospitality on the part of the local men were 
very marked. About seven hundred men from | 
out of town were in attendance, the delegation 
from Pennsylvania being the largest. Music 
Hall was tastefully decorated with red, white 
and blue bunting, alternating with orange and 
black about the gallery pillars. Palms formed 
the background of the platform. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH 


The convention opened formally to-day. There 
was opportunity for all who desired, both to-day 
and the other days of the session,to attend Holy 
Communion at an early hour, in Emmanuel, St. 
Paul’s, Christ, and Mt. Calvary churches, 

The opening service was held in Emmanuel 
church. It consisted of Morning Prayer and 
hymns, the rector, Dr. Eccleston, conducting it; 
but the eight or nine hundred men present gave 
this act of worship a character that no elabor- 
ate ritual could have produced. 

The address of welcome was made by Bishop 
Paret who spoke with perfect manner and in 
graceful language. It was ‘‘well-come,”’ he said, 
“for us who receive you, for we expect in city 
and diocese to carry away great good from this 
assemblage; and well-come it will be, I doubt not 
for the convention, not for anything Baltimore 
could give, but for the grace of God which we 
might naturally expect to attend such a gather- 
ing.” 

Bishop Randolph’s charge was earnest and 
thoughtful, and was approved as most helpful. 
In part he said: 

‘You must read the New Testament by the 
light of your own intellect and by the light of 
scholarship, but you will realize that something 
higher in the way of faith and nearer to the 
Living Lord is needed to make it plain to your 
soul. Once you believed on the authority of the 
Church.and the words of your parents, but now 
you believe on an internal authority which 
comes from above and gives you a granite foun- 
dation for your faith. You see the invisible 
things with as much of certainty as you see the 
visible form of things aboutyou. That is some- 
thing of what St. Paul meant when he said: ‘I 
know in Whom I have believed.’ 

‘‘You must pray that your intellectual vision 
may rise into a spiritual vision, and when your 
prayer is answered, other mysteries will be 
solved beside the mystery of prayer. The mys- 
tery of sin will be made plain. Do you remem- 
ber the light on your mother’s face and the 
tremor in her voice as she welcomed you home 
after you had been away? You never doubted 
her love. The love of God must be revealed to 
you in some such definite experience. 

“Prayer is the law of human nature. I saw 
two sermons in the papers which New York 
clergymen had preached to show that the law 
of cause and effect left no room for the result of 
prayer except on the heart of the believer. In 
other words; the only effect is to give the spirit 
of the believer exercise. But there is a law 
which shows this cannot be. It is the law 
which demands that we shall believe in what 
we say and what we do. There could be noth- 
ing but evil come from the uttering of a lie in 
prayer. It is God’s will that you pray asa 
means of grace. It is His will that you pray as 
a power for the conversion of the world. And 
oh, how accessible Christ is in prayer! 


‘““Members of the Brotherhood, it is a great 
thing that you are associated together, pledged 
to be praying men; to pray for others; to pray 
for yourself; to aid your minister all you can. 
Do you all remember your minister in your 
prayers? Your minister, what things he has to 
bear! Living in an atmosphere of criticism of 
things high and low; an atmosphere in which 
the vanities of the world dull the heart to 
spiritual impressions; in which a sermon, a wo- 
man’s dress, a statesman’s death, and the last 
dance are disposed of in the same breath, and in 
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the same tones. The hearers come to cburch 
with minds full of things just seen in that 
strange thing—the Sunday newspaper. Or on 
Sunday they have social engagements that take 
away the religious effect of the day. What 
wonder that in such circumstances there is a 
temptation for the minister to prophesy smooth 
things or not toprophesy at all. Oh, remember 
your minister in your prayers! 

“Young men of the Brotherhood, be strong, 
acquit yourselves like men. Be pure. Look 
upon womanhood in the light of your mother’s 
eye, and the unclean jest will die upon the lips. 
Remember, man is strong in his purity, his gen- 
tleness, his courage, his humbleness, his hope.”’ 

The business meeting was called to order at 
2.30 p.m., the president, Mr. Houghteling, in the 
chair. After prayers and hymns, Mr. H. C. 
Turnbull spoke warmly the welcome of the local 
Brotherhood. The roll of members passed away 
from earth during the year was read—about 45 
—and the meeting united in the devotions due to 
the occasion. The council proposed an order 
and plan of business which was adopted, and 
nominated officers for the session, who were 
elected. They are: President, John W. Wood; 
vice-presidents, James L. Houghteling, Capt T. W. 
Patton, Francis Holmes, Mark K. Lewis; secre- 
taries, Messrs. H.R. Scully, F. H. Longshore, 
T. A. Dudley, C. P. Wilcox. Mr. Wood was en- 
thusiastically recognized on takivg the chair. 

Mr. Houghteling read the report of the Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Faure, the treasurer, the financial 
report, which showed an improvement over last 
year of several hundred dollars. The year’s in- 
come of $24,000 seems carefully and economically 
managed. Greetings were received from sev- 
eral foreign posts of the Brotherhood—from 
England, Canada, Jamaica; but most of alla 
letter in Japanese, read in that tongue by Mr. 
Ochiai who is well known in Chicago, evoked 
great applause. The report was a model of 
plain statement and direct advice. The figures 
indicated that the Brotherhood had reached the 
period of slow growth; this, as was pointed out, 
is a characteristic of adult life. 

An excellent disccussion followed upon the re- 
port, evidencing the correctness of its state- 
ments, and the zeal of those present. 

In the evening the service in preparation for 
the corporate Communion on the following 
morning was conducted by the Rev. Wm, 
A. Guerry, chaplain of the University of the 
South. His series of addresses were original 
and suggestive. His texts were: ‘Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, for the remission 
of your sins’’ (words of St. Peter) ; ‘‘Walk in the 
Spirit and ye shall not fulfill the Just of the 
flesh” (St. Paul); andour Lord’s words: ‘‘I am 
the Bread of Life.’ He exhibited the connec- 
tion between these passages, and then de- 
veloped each in itsown fullness. Repentance, 
he maintained,is but the first step, is only nega- 
tive; it and absolution do not imply salvation, 
which is a larger term,and which consists not 
only in arousing conscience but in building it up. 
Jesus laid the emphasis here in the matter of 
salvation. The Church does likewise in her 
sacraments, as in the vows previous to Baptism, 
and in the exhortations of the Communion Office; 
in these more attention is devoted to the wishes 
of the new life than to the repentance from the 
old. The Eucharist itself is in very terms a 
food, not a medicine, and .as with all food, it is 
designed for those who have life and who de- 
sire it more abundantly. Hence, the best prepa- 
ration for the Holy Communion is a life of ener- 
getic service for God; and then we come to God, 
to all means He has provided, naturally and with 
joy, for we know we shall have that life and 
energy of ours fed. We must live so as to cre- 
ate the hunger for the Divine Food, energize so 
as to require fresh sustenance for our wasted 
tissue. The effort to do the Will of God will cre- 
ate the thirst for God Christ came to fill this 
need of life; He spoke of Himself as the Bread 
of Life. He would fill our life with His own 
Divine Life, so as to fit usout as His faithful 
servant in His kingdom.” 

No better address could have been conceived 
to stimulate the high purpose and-pure minds of 
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the Brotherhood than this appeal to the life’ 
and joy in religion. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 

The corporate celebration of the Holy Com-* 
munion was held in St. Paul’s church. It was 
a most impressive sight to witness,and still more 
inspiring to participate with the 800 men who 
communed at this holy time. Bishop Paret was 
celebrant, assisted by Dr. Hodges, the rector; 
the Rev. Chas.A. Jessup, his assistant; the Rev. 
W. A. Guerry, and the Rev.George A. Beecher, 
of the Platte. 

There followed the business session at 10:30. 
The report of the Committee on Bible Lessons 
showed the excellent work done in the Broth- 
erhood series and the large use made of it. The 
report on the boys’ department showed 35 new 
chapters founded, with an increase of about 
1,000 members. This has brought up the num- 
bers of this department to about 3,000. Thor- 
oughly good advice on this work was given, and 
it was strongly recommended to keep up the 
supply of younger boys for the Brotherhood. 
Remarks by missionaries were next called for, 
the Rev. John G. Meem, of Brazil, speaking for 
his interesting field,and the Rev. J. Lindsay 
Patton talking concerning misssions in Japan. 
He brought fresh news of Prof. Wood whom, 
only a year ago, the Brotherhood commissioned 
to Japan, and spoke in highest terms of his ex- 
cellent work. Prof. Wood has just been made an 
instructor in the Nara school. Our Church, he 
said, has been especially weak on its educational 
side, but this fault is being corrected. 

Resolutions concerning England’s friendship 
lately displayed to this nation were properly in- 
troduced in the Brotherhood by the Rev. H. L. 
Mitchell, of Connecticut. The resolution was as 
follows: 

In view of the generous sympathy, strict neutral- 
ity, and moral support furnished by England in our 
late war with Spain, and believing that this feeling 
has largely been promoted by the interchange of 
friendly offices between the Church of England and 
her colonies, and the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
confessing as they do, a common faith, order and wo?- 
ship; 

Resolved: That the Brotherhood of St. Andrew de- 
sires to express its thankfulness to God for this bles- 
sing, and to hope that all English-speaking people 
will be brought to know more fully the blessings of 
peace in the unity of the Church of God. 

At the appointed conference on ‘‘The Brother- 
hood man of the future,’ the Rev. Endicott Pea- 
body.of the Groton School, Mass.,spoke upon his 
special hobby, which is ‘‘boys.’’ He gave an ad- 
mirable critique of this important section of the 
human race, insisting on the manly love for boys 
which should be devoid of all mere sentiment. 
We are to reach boys by teaching them self con- 
trol, as in athletics; ifnot properly guided, boys 
drift into sensuality and vice. Football is bene- 
ficial in not only developing a boy physically, 
but also in bringing into his life a certain sim- 
plicity. Another quality developed in the boy 
by football, is obedience. Unless a boy is obedi- 
ent he cannot be a member of a football team. 
Valuable qualities are thus fostered. Then an 
interest in politics and literature. Boys are 
very much like men. They are anxious to hear 
about the great questions of the day, and they 
can be dealt with-just as if they were older peo- 
ple. You can help boys in their choice of books. 
The questionable literature shown on book 
stands in railway stations, and sold on trains 
does great harm, and the Brotherhood men 
should make every effort to have this class of 
reading replaced by more wholesome literature. 
Boys will avoid bad people who are often re- 
pulsive, but there is nothing particularly odi- 
ous about a bad book. Lastly, instill the princi- 
ples of service to fellow-men and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. A boy does not care much for 
the discussion of theology, but he does, how- 
ever, understand love. We can teach the boy 
to refer everything to Jesus Christ and be loyal 
to Him. 

The Rev. Thos. E. Winecoff, warden of the 
Episcopal Hall,University of West Virginia, fol- 
lowed, giving the benefit of his large experience 
in young men, especially college men, Mr. Wine- 
coff being well known in connection with the 
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University of North Carolina, and having just 
started a like work in West Virginia. The 
fyoung man, hesaid, wants an outlet to his hu- 
man energies. What he needs is to be given 
‘something to do whereby he can help his fel- 
lows. Ask him to give a hand, call out help, 
and he will respond instinctively. With refer- 
ence to the work of the Brotherhood, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the director must have 
a definite task to give to each member, and see 
that itis done. A large chapter in every uni- 
versity is possible, though of course organiza- 
tion must be of the slightest kind, while the 
original principle of individual work would be 
the potent factor. 

Both these addresses were eminent for their 
ability and practical common-sense. The Rey. 
Charles H. Brent, of Boston, spoke in the after- 
noon, on the general subject of the cause of 
Christ, and with special reference to the enlist- 
ment and equipment of the soldiers. He in- 
sisted first of all on the filial spirit as the ani- 
mating power of the Christian, rather than the 
martial spirit, and proceeded to enumerate the 
various conditions of the proper equipment in 
the cause of Christ—vocation, opportunity, asso- 
ciation with his fellow-men, hopefulness. 

In theevening was held a mass meeting which 
brought an assemblage that filled the great 
hall with its capacity of 2,500. Bishop Ses- 
sums was the chairman, introducing the ap- 
pointed speakers, and summing up the sub- 
stance of what they said, at the close. He well 
opened the discussion upon what it means to be 
a Churchman, with the declaration that to be a 
Churchman means to desire social salvation. 

Bishop Hall spoke upon ‘‘The heritage of the 
past.”? He held the audience fast with his wit, 
while what he said was a notable expression of 
the Church’s true Catholicity, which would de- 
light the heart of any man who is at all loyal to 
the Church. ‘‘Wecherish the past,as is evidenced 
in the number of ancestral societies now in ex- 
istence. We don’t want to be absolutely new. 
There is a sort of a feeling that age gives con- 
tinuity and stability. The Church is Catholic 
and historic, reaching back through the ages, 
and we should cherish and treasure our herit- 
agefrom the past. One of the treasures of the 
past is the Prayer Book as a guide to our devo: 
tions. What is old is not to be valued for that 
reason alone, but what has survived the ages. 
While we value the heritage of this past, we can- 
not live on the past school or college; business 
or nation cannot live on its past; no more can a 
Church. We must not try to live in the past. Be 
good Churchmen of the nineteenth century. 
There is a pseudo-Catholicity we sometimes 
come across which seems to belleve that the 
Lord has nothing to do with the present centu- 
ry. Pentecost was not entirely for the apostolic 
age,but the Holy Ghost proceedeth now, as then, 
at Confirmations andordinations. The heritage 
of the past has been received by usintrust. It 
is just for the time that we are here, and it is 
for us to hand on that which has blessed us.” 


Mr. Silas McKee spoke upon ‘‘The require- 
ment of the present,’ and gave a manly, 
earnest address to the effect that no new re- 
quirement was needed, but now, as ever, men 
needed the eternal manifestation of the power 
of the Resurrection, for the need is the same, 
the need of the sinner, and there is but one Re- 
deemer who can ever meet this need. It is the 
Brotherhood’s duty to make this manifestation 
to the world. ‘‘The call now is not to come out 
from your daily life, but to sanctify it. Some 
are called to labor in far-away mission fields; 
others are called to the ministry, but the uni- 
versal callof the Father to His children is where 
they are. Your work is all in vain unless men 
point to you as an evidence of the power of the 
Resurrection. Itis the problem of service, of 
goodness. You have no more right to have good- 
ness than you have to possess money. It is ab- 
solutely wrong for you to be good if you do not 
give your goodness to others. It would be the 
worst thing in the world if you possessed affec- 
tion and kept it to yourself.. It is our duty to 
sanctify our lives. We cannot escape this.” 

Amongst the bishops present at the conven- 
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tion have been Bishops Paret, Randolph, Hare, 
Lawrence, Sessums, Graves (China), Hall, 
Satterlee, Nelson, Johnson (Los Angeles), Ken- 
drick, Brooke, and Johnston (Western Texas). 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1 


The first part of this session, which began at 
10 4. M., Was taken up with the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, read by itschairman, 
Mr. Houghteling, and the offering of new reso- 
lutions, one of the most important of the latter 
being that offered by Mr. Houghteling, to the 
effect that the Brotherhood as an organization 
pledge itself to some definite work among sol- 
diers in the army and in the camp where troops 
are located, which was unanimously and hearti- 
ly agreed to. Other resolutions adopted were 
the following: one providing for ten days of 
self-denial offerings between Ascension Day 
and Whitsunday, 1899, in order to contribute to 
the extension work of the Brotherhood; one ex- 
pressing appreciation and deep thankfulness at 
the sympathy and interest on behalf of our 
country shown by England during the late war 
with Spain; one pledging members and chap- 
ters to increase the circulation of St. Andrew’s 
Cross. 

The rest of the morning session was devoted 
to a conference on the subject, ‘‘The best work 
our chapter has done this year,’’ which resulted 
in a diversity of good accomplishments being re- 
ported from many different sections of the coun- 
try. 

At the afternoon session, the committee on 
nominating the Council for the ensuing year 
reported as follows: 

Jas. L. Houghteling, St. James’, Chicago. 

G. Harry Davis, Germantown, Pa. 

Silas McBee, Sewanee, Tenn. 

John P. Faure, New York. 

John W. Wood, New York. 

W. R. Stirling, Chicago, Il. 

John E. Baird, Philadelphia. 

Hector Baxter,, Minneapolis. 

Wm. C. Sturgis, New Haven, Conn. 

George C. Thomas. Philadelphia. 

Thomas P. Dean, Springfield, Mass. 

Edmund Billings, Boston. 

Samuel S. Nash, Tarboro, N. C. 

J. C. Loomis, Louisville. 

H. C. Turnbull, Towson, Md. 

John Seely Ward, New York. 

Frank J. Weber, Detroit. 

Eugene C. Denton, Rochester, N. Y. 

L. C. MeAfee, San Francisco. 

H. D. W. English, Pittsburgh. 

Rathbone Gardner, Providence, R. I. 

John H. Peyton, Charlestown. W. Va. 

A. Q. Jones, Indianapolis. 

E, S. Elliott, Savannah, Ga. 

James Laidlaw, Portland, Ore. 

T. C. Ruffin, Barton Heights, Va. 

J. E, Cummings. Denver. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

F. H. Holmes, Orange, N. J. 

W.G. Benham, Columbus, O. 

W. B. Howell, Washington, D. C. 

The election was made unanimous. 

A resolution was offered by the committee 
and adopted by the convention, that the num- 
ber of the Council members be increased to 32, 
instead of 27, as heretofore. 

‘he subject of the general conference was, 
‘‘The cause of Christ,’ with the special topic, 
“Duty and discipline,’’ opened by the president, 
Mr. Houghteling. 

In the evening, addresses were made by Bish- 
op Graves, of China, and Robert E. Speer, Esq., 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Officers for the ensuing year were reelected at 
a meeting of the new Council, held at night at 
the Carrollton Hotel, as follows: James L. 
Houghteling, Chicago, president; G. Harry 
Davis, Philadelphia, first vice-president; Silas 
McBee, New York, second vice president; John 
P. Faure, New York, treasurer. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2 


At7 A.M. the Holy Communion was celebrat- 
ed inthe city churches, and at 9:15 the anniver- 
sary sermon of t he Brotherhood was preached 
in Emmanuel church, by the Rey. Dr. Wm. S. 
_ Rainsford, rector of St. George’s, New York. 
“Liberty,” he said, ‘‘is not the final end of man. 
If Lwere tosum up the one lesson which God has 
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impressed upon me during the past twenty-six 
years, I would say that it is that men’s souls are 
hungry for the combination of liberty and lead- 
ership. This the Christian church furnishes. 
Liberty and leadership is theright of every man. 
Itis the gift of God. Men are the children of 
God; born to be free and born to beled. The 
need of the hour is spiritual direction. People 
tell us that men are tired today. It isnot hard 
to see why lines of care are marking the faces of 
our men and women as never before. The mil- 
lionaire, the student, the lawyer, and the clerk 
each find life irksome. Men need direction as 
they never needed it before. The man who is 
to grapple with the questions of the future, in 
the light of the past, is a man who will go to 
the largest tasks with the largest conception of 
liberty. We want men who are guided by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ,and with the liberty which 
he has given them. You will find inexhaustible 
inspiration, inexhaustable courage, in following 
Jesus Christ. The man who tries to follow Je- 
sus Christ gets light. He gets liberty and he 
gets light in his daily path. . .. My message to 
you is to go back to your places and fill them 
well... . The work is essentially individual 
work. Nothing else will take its place. We 
have remarkable vitality in our organization, but 
nothing can tak the place of individual work. 
Organization is God's idea. . . . When the four 
Spanish frigates dotted the rocks around Cuba, 
when the wild triumph of victory was making 
itself heard through the parched throats of be- 
grimed American tars, there was heard the 
voice of one in authority saying: ‘Boys, don’t 
cheer; they are dying men.’ Never before in 
the world’s history has such a cry gone forth. 
The twentieth century is to be the greatest of 
any since the creation of the world. Go forth. 
The hearts of men are crying for the message 
which you will bring them. 

“Absolute loyalty to truth and individual 
obedience are two things I would impress upon 
you. ‘Follow me’ is God’s message, and God, in 
His mysterious way, will lead you to a broader 
conception. I congratulate you from my heart 
for the opportunity that God has given you. We 
lift our hearts in prayer that God will give us 
grace to follow Jesus.”’ 

“Tndustrial Ethics” formed the subject af dis- 
cussion at the public meeting in the afternoon 
at Music Hall. Mr. Robert Treat Paine of 
Christ church, Waltham, Mass., presided. ‘‘For 
the Worker’’ was the title of the first address, 
which was made by Mr. Robert A. Woods, head 
of the South End Home, Boston, Mass. He 
said in part: 

“Tt the simple duty of the workman to do 
good work, honest work, and as far as lies in his 
power, beautiful work. The loss from shiftless 
work is today one of our greatest industrial 
problems. The workman should be faithful to 
his employer. We expect the captain to ad- 
vance to the front with the first file of his men, 
and we look for the sea captain to be the last to 
leave asinking ship. The captain of industry, 
on the other hand, makes it his especial busi- 
ness to get himself home first. Get us a cap- 
tain of industry who will act like the captain of 
a sinking ship is expected to do, and then we 
will have loyal workmen. 


“Tt is the duty of the workmen to bring out, 
as far as possible, the quality of genius which 
{Sin him. The rateof wages and the regularity 
of employment is not only of personal interest 
to the workman, but-upon it depends the hones- 
ty of his boys and the honor of his girls. The 
workman whostands alone today is an anomaly. 
Heisarelicof the past. It is the duty of the 
workmen to join his fellow-workmen for mutual 
advantage. Trades’ unions make many blun- 
ders, but they have in them tremendous possi- 
bilities. . . . It is going to be oneof the greatest 
opportunities of the Church to meet the work- 
men half way. Now,may it not be as the Church 
goes out to meet the workmen, that we shall 
catch something of the early spirit of Christi- 
anity? The result may be that we shall have 
in the future something of that great, impelling 
motive which carried the early Church from 
the slave to the emperor. It is because Christi- 
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anity of today is shut off from these men that 
it lacks their enthusiasm.”’ 

The second speaker, Bishop Davis Sessums, 
of Louisana, discussed the subject under the 
head, ‘‘For the employer.’? He advocated the 
plan of co-operation between employer and em- 
ployee as the solution of the difficulty, and de- 
clared that this could be vest brought about by 
Christianity. In part he said: 

“Tt is curious that we speak of industrial 
ethics. Ethics, if it means anything, means the 
law of right. When a man attempts several 
standards of ethics, he is not worshiping God. 
Ethics can be of only one sort, and that is the 
law of Jesus Christ. This means that spiritual 
agencies can be made the vehicle for establish- 
ing right. The first principle, for example, to 
remember, is that man is a being builded to 
live, not only for the body, but also for the spirit. 
Man should not use his fellows as stepping 
stones to climb higher. Heshould not regard 
his fellows as cattle, fit to be bought and sold. 

“Tf the employer will simply realize that he is 
to stand as Providence to his employes, to be- 
lieve that joy is to be found in self-submergence, 
why, I say that the friction will not only be 
softened, but the wage-question will be solved. 
Instead of rancor and hostility, there will be a 
providential leadership by the rich of the poor, 
who have not had the opportunity to develop 
themselves. 

“The employer’s attitude will not be that of 
pity, of charity, toward his employes, but will 
call out dignity and self-reliance in those con- 
tributing to his wealth. Then must come the 
period of co-operation. Competition will - 
not pass away, but shall be that emulation 
when men shall strive to save one another. 
The sad eyes of humanity will then be bright- 
ened by a sunshine which cannot pass away.” 

Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, of St. George’s church, 
New York, was the concluding speaker. Under 
the head of ‘‘For the consumer,’’ he said, in 
part, as follows: ‘We are all cousumers, and 
we cannot escape the responsibility which it 
places upon us as regards our fellowmen. There 
is an abundance of love in the world, but the 
greatest difficulty is how to apply it. What we 
consider a panacea for many of our troubles is 
to me a danger, in that we are trying to im- 
prove by legislation what should be cured by 
moral sentiment. How often the 
plumber and carpenter come to our homes, and, 
after doing a good day’s work, pass out without 
our saying one kind word, when a pat on the 
shoulder, metaphorically, would be so much ap- 
preciated by them? On the other hand, how 
do we discredit the honest workman by failing 
to report the workman who does a poor job, or 
who idles his time while doing it? Let us 
think that we are the same as those who serve 
us, and there is no service too kindly which we 
can render those who serve us.”’ 


FAREWELL MEETING 

There was a tremendous gatbering Sunday 
night. Bishop Satterlee presided, the subject 
considered being, *“‘Our responsibility as a 
Church in the life of the nation.’ In introduc- 
ing the first speaker, Bishop Lawrence, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Bishop Satterlee made a fitting al- 
lusion to the reception accorded the 6th Massa- 
cbhusetts Regiment when it passed through Bal- 
timore a few months ago on its way to the front, 
closing with the words: “I am sure that the 
echo of that hearty greeting which you gave to 
the 6th Regiment will be given to the Bishop of 
Massachusetts.’ 

In discussing the subject of the evening, Bish- 
op Lawrence dwelt upon the advantages enjoyed 
by the Church in being free from government 
control. Hedeclared that the three foundation 
stones of the government are the family, the 
school, and the Church. The Church has a 
unique responsibility in sustaining the beauty 
and integrity of the family life. Bishop Law- 
rence declared that there is a growing 
tendency to consider that a certain proportion 
of the people must be impure, and that the po- 
lice must only wink at it. If the tone is only 
sustained high enough, there need be no propor- 
tion of impurity in cities where people are un- 
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der the influence of the Church. He discussed 
the subject of divorce, and declared that the 
most odious man is the one who will desert his 
wife and children when overtaken by misfor- 
tune. The public school was declared by the 
Bishop to be the bulwark of our liberty. 

Mr. George Wharton Pepper, of St. Mark’s 
church, Philadelphia, made a strong address. 
He urged the clergy to come out in decided 
tones against improper and unfit candidates for 
any public office, and declared there is needed a 
crusade in favor of pure living. He made a 
powerful plea for the preservation of the fami- 
ly, and denounced in strong language the re- 
marriage of divorced persons, be they guilty or 
not. He said he pleaded for the sanctity of the 
American home, and claimed that as long as the 
Church sanctions divorce on any particular 
ground, so long will divorces be granted on that 
ground. In conclusion, Mr. Pepper said he 
prayed that no action will be taken by the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Church that will not 
tighten the marriage bond. He was greeted 
with loud applause. 

The farewell meeting at 9:30 was conducted 
by John W. Wood, with addresses by the Rev. 
F. W. Tomkins, of Providence, Henry D. 
English, of Pittsburgh, Selden Delany of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, and 
the Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of Baltimore. 

The concluding speaker was Mr. James L. 
Houghteling, president of the Brotherhood. He 
urged the delegates to return to their homes 
with the resolve that the trickery and sharp 
practices of business would have no place in 
their lives, and pointed out to them the ad- 
vantages of leading pure lives. 


It was announced that the total registration 
was 1,244, of which number Maryland furnished 
524, and Pennsylvania came next with 202. Of 
the foreign delegates there were two from 
Japan, and one each from China, Mexico, and 
Brazil. 

With the singing of the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
reciting in unison of a prayer of thanksgiving, 
and the pronouncing of tke final benediction, 
the thirteenth annua) convention of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew closed. 


The Board of Missions 


At the stated meeting,held Sept. 20th, and re- 
ported in our last issue, letters were at hand 
from the Bishop of Alaska and from all the mis- 
sion stations in the jurisdiction. Information 
came from the Department at Washington that 
on the application of the Rev. John W. Chap- 
man, he had been confirmed for this society ‘in 
the use and occupancy of a tract of land on the 
right bank of the Anvik river, near its mouth 
es . and of certain buildings erected and 
owned by the mission, including a church, 
school-house, laundry, store-house, dwelling- 
house, etc., etc., and permitted to erect such 
further necessary buildings as may be required 
in the furtherance of the purposes of the mis- 
sion.’? The Board acknowledged the great as- 
sistance that the Bishop of Olympia had ren- 
dered to the Alaska mission during the ‘past 
summer in arranging for the departure of mis- 
sionaries and in other ways. Hereported as to 
his administration of the special fund for the 
Skaguay hospital. The total amount received 
by him was $4,350.21. He has made an account- 
ing of his disbursements to every contributor. 
Reference was made to Bishop Rowe’s letter of 
June 21st, from Circle City, which was published 
in full in the September number of The Spirit of 
Missions. 

From the foreign field it was reported that 
Bishop Schereschewsky had published the New 
Testament in Wen-li, and that he had finished 
the Pentateuch,in going on with his work on 
the Old Testament. Letters were at hand from 
all the foreign bishops and many of their mis- 
sionaries. The Bishops of Japan and Shanghai 
who have come to the United States for the 
General Convention,in turn addressed the Board 
eoncerning their work. Portions of letters from 
Dr. Boone and the Rev. Mr. Partridge were 
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read, showing the marvelous changesin China, 
the latter saying: 


We are making history very fast. The very 
latest is the edict of the Emperor doing away 
with all the unnecessary temples in the empire 
and converting them iato schools! I rub my 
eyes and wonder whether I am really living in 
the age of Aladdin’s lamp. All this means more 
to be done—more funds, moremen, more women, 
more faith, more prayers. 


And the Rev. H. Clinton Collins, M. D., wrote: 


At our men’s meeting last night (June 29th) 
‘““we Chinese’? decided to send out our own 
evangelist among the villages and have our own 
share in the Master’s work. They are very 
pleased to do it. 

The resignation of Dr. Edward M. Morrins, 
recently of Ngan king, was accepted, and Dr. 
Robert Borland and Mr. William H. Gallinger, 
son of the Senator from New Hampshire, were 
appointed to the China mission; the appoint- 
ment in the latter case to date from October, 
when Mr. Gallinger will receive his degree in 
medicine. Miss Annette B. Richmond, of North- 
ampton, Mass., a trained teacher, was also ap- 
pointed. 

The Bishop of Cape Palmas represented that 
since the death of the former missionary at 
Clay-Ashland station, who owned his own little 
farm, there was no resident for the incumbent, 
or land for the pupils of the manual labor school 
there to cultivate, without which it was impos- 
sible for them to be supported upon the appropri- 
ation; nor was it desirable that they should not 
be required to contribute to their own mainte- 
nance by their daily work. The Bishop had the 
refusal of a house and lot and 90 acres of land, 
each parcel at a very reasonable price. Under 
these circumstances, the Board authorized the 
Bishop to make both purchases, and looks to the 
Church to supply the relatively small sum of 
$1,050 needed. It is earnestly hoped that one or 
more contributions for the purpose may be forth- 
coming in time to meet the payments. The let- 
ters from Bishop Ferguson, of public interest, 
have already been published. In view of the 
death of Miss Marion Muir, it was resolved that 
the work of the Greek mission school should be 
terminated forthwith, and arrangements were 
made for settling with the employes and closing 
up the business. This, however, was not a 
sudden determination, since at the time of the 
death of Mrs. Hill, in 1884, the Foreign Commit- 
tee declared that the work was accomplished 
(i. e, that education was general), but it was 
considered better to continue tbe school during 
the lifetime of Miss Muir who had served from 
1867, and has been in full charge since 1869. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The 115th annual convention of the diocese 


was held at Grace chapel,on Sept. 28th and 
29th. At the opening service, Bishop Potter 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist. The Bishop’s 
annual address discussed methods of preach- 
ing, the question of ritual, the new American 
imperialism, and other issues of moment, in- 
cluding the appeal for universal peace. On the 
latter questions, the Bishop said: ‘The nation 
has had much, during the last sew months, to 
blind and intoxicate it. It has won an easy vic- 
tory over an effete and decrepit adversary, in 
which no splendors of individual heroism nor 
triumphs of naval skill—and in these we may 
ndulge a just pride—ought to blind our eyes to 
the fact that we have had a very easy task 
against a very feeble foe. And now, with un- 
expected fruits of victory in our hands, what, 
men are asking, are we going to do with them? 
Nay, rather, the solemn question is, What are 
they going to do with us? Upon what wild 
course of so-called imperialism are they going 
to launch a people, many of whom are dizzy al- 
ready with the dream of colonial gains, and 
who expect to repeat in distant islands some 
such history as our conquered enemy wrote long 
ago in blood and plunder in her colonies here 
and in South America. We have, indeed, our 
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Congress to direct this race for empire, and our 
gaunt and physically wrecked sons and brothers 
by tens of thousands at home to show us how 
they will doit. Atsuch atime, as never before, 
the Church of God is called upon, in the pulpit 
and by every agency at her command, to speak 
the words of truth and soberness, and to reason 
of righteousness, temperance, and a jadgment 
to come—a judgment for nations as well as indi- 
viduals—till impetuosity is sobered and chast- 
ened, and until a people in peril of being 
wrecked upon an untried sea can be made to 
pause and think. The things that this commu- 
nity and this nation alike supremely need are 
not more territory, more avenues of trade, more 
places for place-aunters, more pensions for 
idlers, more subject races to prey upon—but a 
dawning consciousness of what in individual 
and in national life are a people’s indispensable 
moral foundations, those great spiritual forces 
on which alone men or nations are built. 

‘“‘Most opportune is it, I think, in the ear of a 
nation already dizzy with the dream of what it 
may achieve by conquests through the force of 
arms, there should sound that strong, temper- 
ate, and most cogently reasoned message which 
rings through the ukase of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. It is an unanswerable indictment of the 
enormous folly and essential madness of the in- 
ternational race for increased armaments— 
ships and forts and men, piled up in ever-great- 
ening proportions, until at last the utmost limit 
of a nation’s resources in men and money has 
been reached; the last man has been dragged 
from his family; the last shekel has been bor- 
rowed from reluctant creditors, and the empire 
or the republic makes its wild plunge at length 
into irredeemable bankruptcy. And this is 
called ‘statesmanship’ and ‘the wisdom of diplo- 
macy,’ as against the visionary dreams of an 
imaginative sentimentalism! For myself, itis 
better described in those very recent words of a 
singularly clear, hard-headed, and acute Eng- 
lish statesman whom nobody will accuse of -be- 
ing visionary or a dreamer—I mean Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt—who pronounced the present 
rivalry of the great powers of the world in the 
matter of ships and men as simply ‘insensate 
folly!” 

At the afternoon session, routine business was 
transacted, a notable feature being a report 
from the City Missions Society. In theevening, 
a missionary service was held at the church of 
the Ascension, the Bishop presiding. Addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, 
D.D., Bishop McKim, of Tokyo, Japan, and 
Bishop Peterkin, of West Virginia. 

At the second day’s session, reports were re- 
ceived from many usual sources, including the 
educational work at St. Stephen’s College, and 
the Society for the Promotion of Religion and 
Learning. A committee comprising George Mc- 
Culloch Miller, J. Pierpont Morgan, the Rey. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, W. W. Sherman, and 
George Cappell, to which was referred a part of 
Bishop Potter’s address relative to the manage- 
ment and safe-keeping of the property of cor- 
porations of the diocese, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, declaring it to be the sense 
of the convention tat such corporations should 
arrange and contract with a trust company of 
assured responsibility and standing, for first, 
the custody and safe-keeping of the money and 
securities representing capital; second, the in- 
vestment of capital under the advice and direc- 
tion of a committee of the corporation or society 
affected; third, the collection and disbursement 
of moneys under regulations to be agreed upon 
between such trust company and the society or 
corporation to which. such income belongs; 
fourth, when possible to act as treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer for the corporation or society 
contracting with it. : 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopal Residence and Episcopal 
Funds, reported progress, and asked to be con- 
tinued. Similar action was taken as to the 
Committee on Pensions. The subject of an 
amendment of the existing State law on reli- 
gious corporations was considered, with a view 
to joint action by the several dioceses of the 
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State. Mr. Samuel Simmon, a student for Or- 
ders, preparing for work in Persia, addressed 
the convention on the need of missionary effort 
in his native country. 


The annual election resulted as follows: Mem- 
bers of the Federate Council: the Rev. Drs. Brady 
E. Backus, Charles F. Canedy, Thomas Gallau- 
det, John P. Peters, Wm. J. Seabury, George 
R. Van De Water, and Ven. Archdeacon Van 
Kleeck, D. D.; Messrs. Delano C. Calvin, Elihu 
Chauncey, Thomas Egleston, Irving Grinnell, 
Douglas Merritt, George Maculloch Miller, 
Henry Lewis Morris, Winthrope Sargent, An- 
drew C. Zabriskie, and Alton B. Parker. 


Standing Committee: the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
Octavius Applegate, Thomas R. Harris, Jacob 
S. Shipman: Messrs. John Alexander Beall, S. 
Nicholson Kane, George Maculloch Miller, Her- 
man C. Van Post, Goorge Zabriskie. 


Deputies to General Convention: the Rev. Drs. 
Morgan Dix, E. A. Hoffman, William R. Hunt- 
ington, and David H. Greer; Messrs. John Alex- 
ander Beall, William Jay, George Zabriskie, 
and Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. N. 


City.—During the past week a retreat has 
been held at the mother house for the associates 
of the Sisterhood of St John Baptist. 


At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, a fine new rood screen has been placed 
in position. 

The annual meeting of the Clergyman’s Mu- 
tual Insurance League was held at the church 
of the Incarnation, on Sept. 29th. 


Mr. R. Geissler, of this city, has presented 
an altar cross and candlesticks for the altar in 
the Church tent of Camp Wikoff, in charge of 
the Rev. Canon Bryan. 


At the church of Zion and St. Timothy, the 
Rey. Dr. Henry Lubeck, rector, a new feature 
of the parochial work now just opening for the 
season is the establishment of a cooking s hool. 


At the Church Missions House, a farewell 
service was held by Bishop Graves, of Shang- 
hai, last week, for the Rev. R. E. Wood, and the 
Rey. S. Harrington Littell, who depart for Wu 
‘Chang to found an associate mission. The 
Bishop celebrated the Holy Eucharist and made 
an address. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rey. Dr. George C. Houghton, rector, the semi- 
centennial of the foundation of the parish was 
commemorated Sunday, Oct. 2d. At the high 
Celebration and at vespers, orchestral instru- 
ments were added to the organ in the accompa- 
niments. The rector was preacher. A special 
effort was made to increase the parochial endow- 
ment. 


The Church Temperance Society is proceed- 
ing with the rearrangement of its new coffee 
house.in the Bowery. Plans have been drawn 
and submitted to the owner who has offered a 
five-years’ lease free of expense to the Society. 
The Society is anxiously looking for the funds 
to go forward with this fine enlargement of its 
work. 


The pro-cathedral summer home at Tomkin’s 
Cove, on the Hudson river, was closed for 
the season on Sept. 23d. The property will 
admit of improvement in the shape of new 
buildings, and it is hoped to secure during the 
coming winter the funds necessary to their 
erection. During thesummer about 400 persons 
have been there cared for, under the house- 
mother, Mrs. McAllister. The summer baths 
at the pro-cathedral have been much appre- 
ciated during the hot weather by the people of 
that crowded locality. 


At Grace chapel the past year, neighborhood 
visitation has been carried on on a systematic 
and very extensive scale. Tne curates made 
7,036 visits, the deaconesses, 4,906, and the 
trained nurse, 2,165. The neighborhood, which 
is one of the most crowded in the metropolis, 
taxes the utmost exertions of the entire staff. 
Not infrequently, 25 changes are reported ina 
single week of families removing from one visi- 
tor's district to another, so that much labor is 
needed in maintaining any system at all. The 
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relief of need is ever important, few visits be- 
ing made without the discovery of suffering in 
some form. As the people are many of them 
foreigners, the complications are the greater, 
Through all, the effort is to bring the spiritual 
force of the Church into real touch with all in 
the community around the chapel. 


An anonymous gift of $100,000 was made to 
Barnard college, of Columbia University, Sept. 
30th. The gift was coupled with the condition 
that $58,000, the amount necessary to relieve the 
college of all indebtedness, be raised by Oct. 3d. 
During recent months an effort has been made 
to raise $100,000 for the college towards which 
$#72.100 has been subscribed on the condition 
that the whole be raised, and that the trustees 
should pledge themselves by appropriate resolu- 
tions not to encumber the property by any mort- 
gage or lien whatsoever. During the same pe- 
riod there have been additional expenses un- 
avoidably incurred, amounting to about $30,000, 
which is included in the present debt of $58,000. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who so liberally en- 
dowed the University of Chicago, has generous- 
ly given $10 000 to this object. 


At St. Bartholemew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, rector, a new mural painting designed as 
analtar piece by Frances Lathrop was unveiled 
on Sunday, Oct. 2d, the Bishop of Kentucky be- 
ing preacher on the occasion. The theme is the 
Second Advent, and it is treated in harmony 
with the other art decorations of the church. 
It fills in the upper chancel wall, and is of large 
proportions. It is a memorial to a former ves- 
tryman, Mr. George Kemp, and cost about $25,- 
000. A new department of work has been es- 
tablished in this parish. Services are conduct- 
ed in the German language in the former hal! of 
the Rescue Mission in the parish house, where 
alsoa German Sunday school has been organ- 
ized, mothers’ meetings, and sewing school. 
The Girls’ club at the parish house, which 
reaches young women in all parts of the city, 
has resumed its classes in physical culture, and 
in various branches of industrial arts. Its 
boarding house is filled up. During the heated 
season just closed, it sent-300 of its members for 
an outing to the Holiday House at Washington, 
Conn. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—A commem- 
orative service has just been held in memory of 
the Rev. Walter Webster, of the class of ’97, 
who was lost in the wreck of ‘‘La Bourgoyne.’’ 
The Missionary Bishop of Shanghai blessed on 
the occasion a memorial Eucharistic set of sil- 
ver, and a portable altar, the gift of the Very 
Rev., the Dean of the Seminary, and other 
friends of Mr. Webster, and intended for mis- 
soonary use in China by two of the graduates of 
the seminary, the Rev. Messrs. Robert E. Wood 
and T. Harrington Littell. The design of altar 
and vessels was contributed by a friend of Mr. 
Webster’s, the Rev. Arthur B. Rudd, one ofthe 
clergy of St. Mark’s parish, Philadelphia. <A 
Russian leather case easily carried by hand con- 
tains the whole. Within is a box so arranged as 
to be adjustable as an altar, and containing 
chalice, paten, cruets, candlesticks, a silver case 
for breads, a silver pyx for conveying thesacra- 
mental elements to the sick, a gold-lined shell of 
silver for private baptism, a box for holy oil for 
anointing the sick, a set of altar linen, and an 
embroidered altar pendant of silk 


YonkeERS.—Through the thoughtful action of 
the former parishioners of St. John’s, this 
church has had added to its memorials an inter- 
esting tablet, a record of the pastorate of the 
late Dr. Langford. 

To the glory of God, and in loving memory of Wil- 
liam Spaight Langford, D. D., from 1870 to 1875 the 
rector of this parish; the faithful pastor, the trusted 
friend, the wise counselor, the manly man, the tire- 
less missionary worker, the true Christian soldier, 
who, on the second day of July, put off his armor and 
entered into life eternal, 
is the inscription as written by his life-long 
friend, the Rev. David H. Greer,which has been 
chased in high relief in antique metal,and framed 
in antique oak, by the Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 
of New York, to whom was intrusted the de- 
signing and execution of this memorial. The 
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rich, deep tone of the metal background effect- 
ively sets off the above record. 

Mr. Kisco.—The parish here, the Rev. Henry 
Chamberlaine, rector, held a harvest home fes- 
tival on Tuesday, Sept. 27th. The congregation, 
though the service was held on a week day, was 
large. The preacher was the Rev. Dr. Krans. 
In the congregation was the Presbyterian min- 
ister of the place, who expressed great gratifi- 
cation at the festival service and decorations. 
The congregation was invited to meet in the par- 
ish house after the service, where a generous 
feast was spread. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.—Archdeacon Brady is suffering 
from an attackof malarial fever,which has pros- 
trated so many men of the regiment of which 
he was chaplain. 

A much-needed improvement to the exterior 
of the Episcopal Hospital is being constructed, 
in the shape of a new arch and gateway, the 
probable cost being $4,500. 

The Rev. Dr. E. P. Gould has resigned his 
professorship in the Divinity School, chiefly on 
account of divergence of views entertained by 
him respecting Moses and the books ascribed to 
him,aad those generally accepted by the Church. 


The church of the Nativity observed the 53d 
anniversary of its consecration on Sunday, 25th 
ult., the rector, the Rev. L. Caley, preaching an 
appropriate sermon in the morning. In the af- 
ternoon, Major Moses Veale, of St. Philip’s 
church, addressed the Sunday school, and in the 
evening, the Rev. Dr. J. D. W. Perry preached. 


The fine new organ which has recently been 
erected in the church of the Resurrection, the 
Rev. Joseph R. Moore, rector, was formally 
opened on the evening of the festival of St. 
Michael and All Angels, by a short dedicatory 
service, followed by a recital given by Stanley 
Addicks, organist of Holy Trinity church, as- 
sisted by Miss Cornelia May Parker, soprano. 


The new parish house, which has been long 
needed in the work at the church of the Annun- 
ciation, the Rev. D. I. Odell, rector, was opened 
and dedicated on the evening of Michaelmas 
Day. The new building is a commodious struc- 
ture adjoining the rectory and connected there- 
with. It has a good-sized hall, which will be 
used for the Sunday school, parochial meetings, 
and church entertainments. 

At the meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood 
at the Church House, on Monday, 26th ult., the 
Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, chaplain of the 6th Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, read a paper on 
‘‘A chaplain’s work in the army,” and gave an 
interesting account of his experiences during 
his service with the regiment. Until recently, 
he acted as postmaster, which afforded him 
good opportunities for talks with the men when 
they called for their mail. 

On Sunday evening, 25th ult., there was 4 
special service at the church of the Holy Apos- 
tles for the Charles D. Cooper battalion of the 
parish who had, as invited guests, members of 
the 1st Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry and 
the Veteran Corps of the same command. 
Evensong ended, the rector, the Rev. H.S. Getz, 
made a short address of welcome, after which, 
Archdeacon Brady, chaplain of the 1st regiment, 
preached on ‘‘Lessons from the war,’ dwelling 
on the need of preparation, not only for war 
but for every undertaking. The parish battal- 
ion was organized in May last, numbers 150, of- 
ficers and men, and is completely uniformed and 
equipped, the expense having been borne by a’ 
member of the parish. Tne men are very pro- 
ficient in infantry drill, and have been compli- 
mented therefor by officers of the National 
Guard who have witnessed their evolutions. 


West CHESTER.—On Sunday morning, 25th 
ult, at Holy Trinity church, the Rev. G. Heath- 
cote Hills preached his farewell sermon. Dur- 
ing his rectorship of seven years, there have 
been, Baptisms, 411; marriages, 29; burials, 99, 
The communicant members have incrsased from 
250 to 462, During his incumbency many im- 
provemeuts were made in the rendering of the 
service, the famed vested choir being one vu 
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them, Through his efforts, also, a number of 
guilds and auxiliary societies were organized, 
which have resulted in promoting to a marked 
degree the growth of the parish. On Monday 
evening, 26th ult., a farewell reception was 
tendered Mr. Hills in the parish building, and 
on the day following, he left for Philadelphia, 
which is to be his future home. 


AMBLER.—On Wednesday afternoon, 28th ult., 
a large number of prominent clergy and laymen 
assembled on the lawn surrounding the founda- 
tion walls of Trinity memorial church. Ac- 
cording to the ritual in use in this diocese, 
Bishop Whittaker laid the corner-stone, assisted 
by the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, priest in charge 
of the mission. Dr. Mattison announced the 
contents of the box deposited in the stone,which 
included a record giving the date of the birth 
and death of Esther Victoria Mattison, of whom 
this church is a memorial. The Bishop ad- 
dressed the assemblage upon the importance of 
the work begun at this locality, and urged all 
interested to make this new undertaking an 
honor to the community and its founders. After 
the services a bounteous luncheon was served 
at the grounds of the Ambler County Club. 
The new church is located directly opposite 
*‘Tindenwald,”? the residence of Dr. Mattison, 
and overlooks the valley of the Wissahickon 
and the Chestnut Hill range to the south. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Sunday, Oct. 9th, is the day appointed by Bish- 
op McLaren for the offerings for the Fund for 
Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen. 
This society is incorporated and has already re- 
ceived several bequests. Its funds have grown 
with marvellous rapidity, chiefly because one 
woman has given it her closest attention. She 
is the mother of the society, and to-day the 
widows and orphans of several of our deceased 
clergymen are receiving considerable assistance, 
because of this one woman’s devotion and work. 
The wife of a prominent business man of Chi- 
‘cago, she had it in her power to interest many in 
this noble work, and she has used her influence. 
After an existence of only eight years the so- 
ciety has invested funds amounting to nearly 
$60,000. Nine widows and a number of children 


receive assistance from the fund. To make the - 


society more effective, and to placeit ona perm- 
anent basis of usefulness the endowment should 
be at least $100,000. It is hoped the clergy and 
people of the diocese will remember the fund on 
Sunday with generous offerings. The society is 
a diocesan one, and as such appeals strongly to 
all our parishes and missions. The clergy are 
not required to make any regular or stated pay- 
ments to become beneficiaries. This gives a 
greater claim on them and their congregations. 


The Northern Deanery, the Rev. B. F. Fleet- 
wood, D.D., dean, met on Sept. 27th and 28th at 
‘St. Paul’s church, Savanna, the Rev. J. H. Par- 
sons, priest-in-charge. The opening services 
were read by the Rev. Messrs. K eator and Sage, 
and addresses on ‘‘What the Church does for 
us,” by the dean, the Rev. Dr S.C. Edsall, and 
the Rev. C. A. Cummings. The dean was cele- 
brant at the Holy Eucharist on Wednesday 
morning. A business meeting followed and an 
evening session, in which the opposite side of 
the first night’s subject, or ‘‘What is the duty 
of the people to the Church,” was presented by 
the Rev. J. C. Sage and the Rev. C. A. Cum- 
mings. A most enjoyable meeting was then 
closed. 

The Western Theological Seminary, Washing- 
ton boulevard, held its opening services Sept. 
29th, the festival of St. Michael and All 
Angels, A choral celebration of the Holy Ku- 
charist took place at 11 o’clock, at which the 
warden, the Rev. Dr. Gold, was celebrant. The 
preacher was the Rev. J. G. H. Barry, instruct- 
or in Church History. Taking his text from St. 
Matt. xxii: ‘‘Areye able to drink of the cup that 
I shall drink of, and to be baptized with the Bap- 
tism that 1am baptized with? They say unto 
Him weare able,” he delivered a strong and 
searching address on the necessity of entire 
self-consecration in*those who believe them- 
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La Granee.—Sunday, Sept. 25th, was a mem- 
orable day in the annals of Emmanuel parish. 
Selected by the rector, the Rev. Chas. Scadding, 
as a fit occasion for thanksgiving to the God of 
Battles for our national triumphs in the recent 
war, and for a public acknowledgment of the 
tender care of an over-ruling Providence in re- 
storing to the parish its noble band of soldier 
and sailor boys unharmed. A large assemblage 
gathered within the church’s walls. The altar 
and the pulpit were decked with olive branches, 
and each of the 30 men and boys of the vested 
choir bore branches of the symbol of peace. 
The cross in procession was followed immedi- 
ately by the flag. The local Grand Army Post 
were attentive followers of the service, which 
terminated in an impressive sermon by the rec- 
tor, preached from the inspired words of the 
prophetess to Barak when threatened by the 
hosts of Sisera. 


selves called-to the sacred ministry. The semi- 
nary opens with the usual number of students, 
among whom are representatives of six dioceses. 
During the absence of the warden at the Gen- 
eral Conventicn, the internal affairs of the 
seminary will be in charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Hall. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The first meeting for the season of 1898-9 of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in the 
Church rooms on the morning of the feast of St. 
Michaeland All Angels, Mrs. Phillips presiding. 
Various routine business was transacted, but 
the main interest of the meeting centered in 
preparation for attendance of delegates to the 
triennial meeting in Washington on Oct. 6th, and 
the reception of contributions for the United 
Offering ; 27 churches are represented by offer- 
ings larger or smaller, and the total amount con- 
tributed is almost $1,400. 


Trinity church, Washington, the Rev. C. M. 
Young, rector, was re-opened for service on 
Sunday, Sept. 25th, after a complete renovation. 
The interior was tastefully redecorated, and the 
floors thoroughly newly carpeted. The old pews 
were replaced by new ones of oak of handsome 
design, and new lights were putin place. A 
handsome antique brass lectern was given by 
Miss Hallam, as a memorial of her mother. A 
new stone pavement and steps and walk were 
laid,and the yard graded and sodded. The result 
of all these improvements and adornments is a 
very attractive place of worship both within 
and without. 


CHARLEORI.—The congregation of St. Mary’s 
are rejoicing in the completion of their new 
church edifice, which was opened by the Bishop 
with a service of benediction, Sunday even- 
ing, Sept. 25th. The building is of frame, cruci- 
form in shape, and very neatly and tastefully 
finished throughout, and entirely paid for. The 
work has been for several years under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Norman, of Monongahela City. 


Eriz.—The fine, commodious, complete, and 
well equipped parish house for St. Paul’s church 
has been finished, and was opened with a serv- 
ice of benediction by the Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 28th. Addresses 
were made by Bishop Whitehead, and Bishop 
Spalding, of the diocese of Colorado, the father 
of the rector of the parish, the Rev. F. S:Spald- 
ing. At the close of the service a reception was 
held for the Bishops, which was largely attended 
and very enjoyable. 


Uklahoma and Indian Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, S.T.D., Bishop 


The 4th annual council convened in All 
Saints’ church, South McAlister, I. T., Sept. 
20th, at 8 p.m. The opening service was Even- 
ing Prayer, followed by the Bishop’s annual 
address. While noting the many signs of ad- 
vance during the past year, he urged upon the 
people of this district greater energy and more 
faithful work. The greater progress has been 
made in the Indian Territory, the places show- 
ing the most progress being Muskegon, Vinita, 
and Ardmore, a parish school, the only one in 
the two territories, having been established 
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there. The second day of the council opened 
with Morning Prayer at 9 o'clock, followed by 
the ordination recorded elsewhere. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated by the Bishop. When 
business began, 14 clerical and 15 lay delegates 
were present. At8 Pp. m. Choral Evensong 
was sung by the Bishop and addresses on mis- 
sionary topics were made-by the Rev. Dr. 
Brookes and others. 

The third day opened with an early celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7 a. mM. The 
Rev. Harry Clay Eastman was advanced to the 
priesthood. Choral Evensong was followed by 
addresses on Sunday school work by the Rev. 
Messrs. Geo. Biller, Jr., H. C. Eastman, and Mr. 
Frank Jones. 

The Rev. A. B. Nicholas and Hon. JohnS. 
Hammer were elected delegates to the General 
Convention. A committee was appointed by 
the Bishop to begin securing funds for the en- 
dowment of the episcopate in this district. 

The council adjourned to meet Oct. 3, 1899, at 
such place as the Bishop may appoint. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

GAMBIER.—Kenyon College opened on Tues- 
day, Sept. 20th, with Evening Prayer, read by 
the chaplain, the Rev. F.S. Moore. The presi- 
dent made a short address, greeting the old 
students returning, and welcoming the new 
boys. There were 46 new men present, 41 of 
whom entered the freshmen class, the other five 
entering advanced standing. There are no 
changes on the faculty of the college, except for 
the addition of the Rev. G. F. Smythe, rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Mt. Vernon, as instructor in 
Sophomore Latin. 


The Kenyon Military Academy opened on 
Wednesday evening with bright prospects for 
the year. Mr. J. B. Greene who has been ill 
for several months, is at his post once more. 
‘I'he only change among the masters is the addi- 
tion of Mr. Winter, the headmaster. The boys, 
however, miss Miss Eccleston who has been the 
beloved matron for nine years. 


The Divinity School will open on Tuesday, 
Oct. 4th. 


Long Islanag 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D.. LL. &., Gishor 


BrookLyn.—The concluding services of the 
harvest festival at St. Clement's church, the 
Rev. Dr. P. F. Duffy, rector, were held on Sun- 
day, Oct. 2d. At the morning service a sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Chas. A. Briggs, 
of Union Theological Seminary. In the evening 
there was choral Evensong, and sermon by the 
rector. On the evening of the 6th, under the 
auspices of St. Clement’s Men’s Guild, the Hon. 
Ernest H. Crosby, late U. S. Judge of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, Alexandria, 
Egypt, was to read a paper on ‘‘Impressions of 
Egypt and the Holy Land.” 

The patronal festival was observed at St. 
Michael’s church, the Rev. Alexander Vance, 
rector. The music was specially fine. The 
choir appeared vested for the first time that 
day. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 2d, there was a spe- 
cial musical service at St. Mark’s church in 
honor of the presence of Bishop Potter who 
preached. The Bishop was to be present at the 
60th anniversary of the rectorship of the Rev. 
S. M. Haskins, which takes place on Oct. 9th, 
but as it was not possible for him to carry out 
that intention; he came a week in advance. 

The vestry of St. Peter’s church has granted a 
further leave of absence until Nov. 1st, to the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker. Services 
are conducted by the Rev. William Worthing- 
ton, assistant rector. 

The United Associations of Long Island City 
held a picnic recently, for the benefit of St. 
John’s Hospital, Church Charity Foundation, 
realizing $1,200. 

The regular meeting of the Queens and Suf- 
folk County Clericus was held at Christ church, 
Manhasset, on Tuesday afternoon, Sept 27th. 
There was a fair attendance and a very pleasant 
meeting. The day’s essay on ‘“‘The mass and 
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the Sunday problem,” was read by the Rev. A. 
W. Snyder. The visitors were entertained by 
the Rey. Charles Laurie Newbold, rector of 
Christ church. 
Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—The Clerical Association resumed its 
Monday morning meetings at the diocesan house 
on Oct. 3d. The Rev. John T. Magrath read a 
paper upon the topic, ‘In what condition for 
missionary enterprises has the Spanish war 
left the islands of the sea.” 

The funeral of Fanny Davenport, the actress, 
took place from Trinity church, Sept. 29th, and 
was conducted by the Rev. William Dewartand 
the Rev. Edward Borncamp, the assistant min- 
ister of the church. A large congregation of 
theatrical people was present. Beside the reg- 
ular service, the hymus, ‘‘Peace, perfect peace,” 
and ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ were sung. Thein- 
ment was at Forest Hills. Miss Davenport was 
interested in the church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Duxbury, and contributed towards its 
support. 

Mixtton.—The corner-stone of St. Michael’s 
church, on Randolph st., was laid on the day of 
the patron saint. Thesite is well chosen, and 
is on Gov. Hutchinson’s old place. The rector, 
the Rev. Theodore I. Reese, announced the con- 
tents of the box in the corner-stone. These in- 
cluded a Bible, Prayer Book, Hymnal, record of 
the diocesan convention of 1898, a history of the 
parish, names of the members, and copies of 
the daily papers. The corner-stone, a handsome 
piece of granite, is the gift of the children of 
the parish, and was laid by the Bishop of the 
diocese. In his address, the Bishop said: ‘‘St. 
Michael’s church comes to the town in no spirit 
of rivalry, but as one added factor in the uplift- 
ing of the spiritual life of the community. Its 
doors shall be open to extend a welcome to all 
people, and upon you, its parishioners, depends 
the answer as to what part the Church shall 
take in the spiritual uplifting of the people of 
Milton, as they increase in number.’’ The Rev. 
Charles T. Whittemore, rector of All Saints’, 
Dorchester, followed in an address, in which he 
drew the lesson from the day, St. Michael’s, 
and expressed his congratulations upon the 
event, The new church will be built of seam- 
faced granite, and will be in the old English 
Gothic style of architecture. It will seat 200, 
and at the left corner there will be a tower 
with porch, sheltering the main entrance. Its 
entire cost will be not far from $10,000. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The second annual conference of colored 
clergy and people from Prince George’s, Charles, 
and St. Mary’s counties, was held in St. Mary’s 
chapel, Charlotte Hall, Aug. 18th. It opened at 
11:30 a. M., with divine service, after which, in 
the absence of the Rev. George F.. Bragg, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. James EK. 
Poindexter. After recess and lunch, separate 
meetings for men and women were held simul- 
taneously. At the men’s meeting brief, but 
practical, addresses were given by the Rev. 
B. B. Tyler and the Rey. J.G. Bryant. The 
next speakers were Dr. Edward D. Williston, lec- 
turer in the medical department of Howard 
University, and the Rev. William V. Tunnell 
who warned their audience against licentious- 
ness. In the women’s meeting, addresses were 
mace by Mrs. Tunnell, Mrs. Tyler, and other 
speakers, upon practical topics. At5:30P.M., 
a general meeting was held in the chapel, and 
instructive addresses were given by the Rev. 
John R. Brooks, Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Tunnell, 
on such subjects as ‘Thrift and economy,’’ 
“How to manage a farm,’’? etc. After divine 
service at 8 p.M., the missionary sermon was 
preached to a good congregation, by the Rev. 
John London. 


The Bishop, having returned to the city the 
preceding week, preached in the pro-cathedral 
on Sunday, Sept. 24th. A handsome pulpit and 
font have recently been placed in this church. 
The former is of quartered oak, and wrought 
iron, and is adorned with emblems of the Evan- 
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gelists in bronze. The font is of red sandstone, 
with cover of oak and wrought iron, and ewer 
of silver. It is amemorial of the late Rev. John 
H. Chew, whose ministry was passed within 
the bounds of the diocese of Washington. 

It is proposed to erect a Peace Memorial on the 
recently acquired cathedral grounds, to consist 
of a handsome marble cross 20 feet in height. It 
will stand in the vicinity of St. Alban’s church, 
which is near the southern boundary of the 
grounds. The details have not yet been ar- 
ranged, but it is likely the dedication may 
take place during the session of the General 
Convention. 

A special meeting of the Daughters of the 
King was held at the church of the Ascension 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 27th. Mrs. W. G 
Davenport, president of the local council, pre- 
sided, and gave an account of the work of the 
Bell Home at Colonial Beach, where during the 
summer 165 children have been cared for. Ar- 
rangements were made for a general meeting 
Oct. 13th, when the Bishop of the diocese will 
preside, and the Bishops of Maryland and Chi- 
cago will be invited to speak. It was also de- 
termined to submit an amendment to the nation- 
al convention of theorder, which meets in New 
Haven in November, the object being to extend 
the field of the Daughters of the King, so as to 
include work for children as well as women. 

A meeting of the junior chapter of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Paul’s church, Sept. 26th, was 
made specially interesting to the boys by the 
presence of a young member and former choir 
boy of the parish, now attached to the ‘‘New 
York,’’ who told of his personal experiences dur- 
ing the great naval battle. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 
San Francisco.—At St. Luke’s, the Rev. Wm. 
H. Moreland, rector, work has been begun on 
the new church, and it is hoped that it will be 
completed about May 1, 1899. It is to be a 
handsome stone edifice,seating about 900 people. 


The Old Ladies’ Home of the diocese was to 
hold its regular annual reception and bazar on 
Saturday, Oct. lst. 


The Clericus has resumed its regular wiuter 
sessions. ‘he first meeting was held on Mon- 
day, Sept. 5th, the Bishop presiding. He intro- 
duced for discussion by the Clericus the topic, 
“The relations of the Church to the labor 
question.” On Sept. 12th the Rev. de Wolfe 
Cowie read a paper on his late trip to Eng- 
land. 


The Maria Kip Orphanage for girls held their 
regular annual reception on Saturday, Sept. 
17th. A large number of friends and well- 
wishers were present, and enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of this popular institution of the Church: 
Refreshments were served, and the children en- 
tertained their friends by singing sweet carols. 


Satina.—St. Paul’s parish, on Sunday, Au- 
gust 14th,celebrated its 20th anniversary. When 
the parish was first organized there were two 
communicants, now there are 90, The Sunday 
school, a mere handful then, now numbers about 
100. The little church has been replaced by a 
handsome edifice. 


Martingez.—There has been placed in the 
chancel of Grace church a beautiful memorial 
window, bearing this inscription: ‘‘In memoriam 
Rey. James Lloyd Breck, D.D. Died March 30, 
1876. 

Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.v., Bishoy 
Mahlon N. Gilbert, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The St. Paul convocation was held at Christ 
church, Lake City, Sept. 7th. The proceedings 
began with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
at 7 A.M. The Rev. E. Dray was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. The following papers were 
then read: ‘‘A diocesan paper, and the best 
method of publishing one,’’ by the Rey. A. D. 
Stowe; ‘Preparation for Confirmation,” the 
Rev. Dr. Pope; ‘‘The Christian ministry, and 
the men we want,” the Rey. T. K. Allen; ‘‘Con- 
vocation as outlined in Canon XXII,” the Rev. 
Chas. Rollitt. The Rey. Dr. Wright delivered 
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an able paper on ‘‘The coming General Conven- 
tion, and the proposed canon on marriage and 
divorce.’? All the papers were exceptionally 
good, and very interesting. The rector and 
parishioners entertained the visitors in a royal 
manner. 


Sr. Paut.—St. Paul’s church held their har- 
vest festival with full choral Evensong, and 
festal music well rendered by some 60 voices. 
The Rev. Mr. Taylor delivered an appropriate 
sermon. 


St. Peter’s church held its harvest festival 
beginning with a celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist at 7:30 a.m. The rector, the Rev. G. H. 
Mueller, preached at both morning and ev- 
ening services. The vested choir acquitted 
itself in a very creditable manner. On the 
following Monday evening, the annual parish 
supper was held in the guild room. Covers 
were laid for over 100. At the conclusion of 
the supper, the rector acting as toastmaster, 
Mr. Chas. Seley responded to the toast, ‘‘The 
enlargement of the parish and its facilities; H. 
N. Eddy, ‘‘The Finances;”’ ‘The gentlemen of 
the parish, Mr. Elias Peterson; ‘The ladies of 
the parish,” Mr. Fred Albeck. The guild halt 
was beautifully decorated, and the affair 
proved very enjoyable. The guild hall and 
stairway leading into the church have been 
wainscoted and calcimined. <A subscription list 
has been started with a view of erecting on 
the vacant lot of the church early next spring a 
commodious rectory. Some $500 has already 
been pledged. St. Peter’s is gradually grow- 
ing, and the building is scarcely large enough 
now toaccommodate the growing Sunday school. 


St. James’ church commemorated the glori- 
ous harvest with a special Evensong. The 
vested choir rendered suitable music. The Rev. 
J. J. Faude was the special preacher. Bishop 
Gilbert was also present, and at the conclusion 
of the service a reception was tendered him by 
the parishioners in the guild hall. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The Rey. O. A. Toffteen, who 
has been lying dangerously ill for some time 
past, has taken a favorable turn, and it is now 
thought he will recover. 

The 11th annual meeting of the Sunday school 
institute began its sessions in Holy Trinity 
church with a celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist at 9:30 a. M., Bishop Gilbert, celebrant. The 
annual report showed 9,000 Sunday school schol- 
ars enrolled in the diocese, a gain of severa) 
hundred during the past year, also a gain of 
$1,500 over last year, contrib: ted for missions. 
The following papers were read: ‘‘The Old and 
New Testaments, and their relation,” the Rev. 
C. A. Slattery; ‘The Word studied at home,’” 
the Rev. E. M. Duff; ‘Teachers’ meetings,’’” 
Mrs. Weitzell: ‘‘Helps to Study,” the Rev. II. 
P. Nichols; ‘The Word taught—by illustration,” 
the Rev. A. A. Butler, ‘‘By precept,” the Kev. 
D. J. W. Somerville,‘‘By example,”? Mrs. J. Par- 
slowe; ‘‘The workers—relation of pastor to 
superintendent,” the Rev.T. P. Thurston, ‘‘Re- 
lation sf superintendent to pastor,” Mr. A. G. 
Dunlap; ‘Teachers out of szhool,” Mrs. S. 
Henry; ‘In school,’ Miss F. Bennet; “Other 
than teaching,” Mrs. J. G. Hall; ‘Converting 
souls,” the Rey. F. T. Webb, D.D.; ‘The or 
ganist and music,”’ illustrating the methods by 
having half a dozen choir boys render the mu- 
sic, the Rev. Edwin Johnson; ‘Organization of 
the field—the city organized,” the Rev.E.Dray: 
‘The convention organized,” the Rey. Geo. H. 
Davis, ‘‘The diocese organized,” the Rey. C. C. 
Rollitt; ‘Inculcation of temperance,’ W. A. 
Lord; ‘‘Place of the Sunday school in the parish 
and aggressive work,” the Rev. E. G. Richard- 
soh, of Milwaukee. The Rev. J. J. Faude con- 
ducted a ‘‘question box,” which proved very in- 
teresting and instructive. All the papers were 
of a practical and helpful character. The 
increased attendance over last year’s session, 
and the interest manifested throughout the en- 
tire proceedings was very gratifying. The la- 
dies of the parish entertained the visitors at a 
luncheon. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary began its session in Gethsemane church 
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with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Bish- 
op Whipple delivered the annual sermon, after 
which the business meeting was opened by the 
annual address, delivered by the Rev. Dr. A. 
W. Ryan, of Duluth, and the address of wel- 
come was made by the Rey. J. J. Faude. These 
offerings aimounted to $603, a large increase 
over last year’s. The Rey. Edgar Haupt, of St. 
Paul, spoke of the Deaconess’ home ia that city, 
where young women are trained for Church 
work. An informal reception and luncheon fol- 
lowed the morning session. The delegates 
were received by Mrs. Cora B. Brunson, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Hector Baxter, secretary. The 
afternoon meeting opened with an address by 
Bishop Gilbert. Mrs. Brunson spoke of what 
the Auxiliary had accomplished during the past 
year. Mrs.S. M. Passmore gave an informal 
talk on ‘‘Missions in China and Japan,’’ and the 
program was varied:with a solo by Mrs. Punder- 
son, of St. Paul. Officers were elected, and dele- 
gates to the triennial convention at Washing- 
ton in October appointed. In the evening, mis- 
sionary addresses were made by Bishop Whip- 
ple, Bishop Gilbert and Bishop Graves. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 
It will rejoice our readers to know that in- 
creasing prosperity is favoring the Grammar 
School of Racine College. The life-work of the 
saintly De Koven has, since his death, been 
carried forward on the same noble lines he laid, 
hence the school is justly noted for the thorough 
moral, religious, and intellectual training it im- 
parts. Thirty new pupils entered at the fall 
opening. Among them are boys from Oregon, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, and New Jersey. Racine is 
reaching out once more, as of yore, and her 
halls and campus have again the old-time ring, 
Vigeat Radix. 
South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D. D., 
The convocations of the Hastern and Black 
Hills deanery met at Aberdeen, Sept. 14th. 
The Rev. W. H. Sparling was appointed rural 
dean, the Rev. A. EK. Fillmore was elected sec- 
retary, and John T. Coxhead, treasurer. 


Bishop 


The triennial convocation of the whole juris- 
diction, which meets in the same year as the 
General Convention, was held at Aberdeen, 
Sept. 14th and 15th. There were present: The 
Bishop, 17 of the clergy, nine of whom belong to 
the Indian field, 10 lay delegates from the white 
field, and 15 from the Indian. Among the latter 
were Philip Councillor, Clark Spotted Bull, 
Percy Phillips, Eugene Standing Bull, and 
Antoine Le Beau. Inconnection with the con- 
vocation was held a meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the parish guilds, which was 
attended by about 50 delegates, white and In- 
dian. 

The Rey. EB. Ashley and Dr. Fowler, of Aber- 
deen, were elected delegates to the General 
Convention. 

Appointments were made by the Bishop: 
Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. John H. 
Babcock and W. H. Sparling; Messrs. George 
W. Lewis and William R. Folds. 


Rural deans and urchdeacons: The Rev. W. H. 
Sparling, rural dean of the Eastern deanery; 
the Rev. E. Ashley, rural dean of the Niobrara 
deanery; and the Rev. G. G. Ware, archdeacon 
of the Black Hills deanery. 

Statistics given in the Bishop’s address show: 
clergy, 36 (12 native Indians); candidates for 
Orders, 4 (3 native Indians); parishes and mis- 
sions, 138; baptized, 960; whole number of bap- 
tized persons, 14,132; confirmed, 618; communi- 
cants, 4,847; Sunday school scholars, 3,417; 
money raised, $25,389. Compared with last year, 
the number of clergy is the same; and there is 
an increase in all other respects, except the 
amount of contributions, which last year was 
$34,356; but in explanation of this apparent de- 
ficiency, it may be stated that Lead City made 
a special contribution last year of over $8,000 
towards the erection of the church building. 

In the afternoon of each day there was a 
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gathering of the members of convocation and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the congregation 
and citizens of Aberdeen. Wednesday, ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Hare, the Rev. 
F. Durant, the Kev. W. H. Sparling; and the 
present condition of the Church, and means of 
increasing its growth, were discussed. Tables 
prepared by Miss Mary B. Peabody, showing 
the comparative strength of the Church in sev- 
eral missionary jurisdictions, brought out the 
fact that the percentage of the population who 
are communicants is as large in South Dakota 
as it is in any jurisdiction west of the Missouri 
river. 

Thursday afternoon, Bishop Gilbert addressed 
the people on Sunday school work in other 
places, and gave the Sunday schcol of Aber- 
deen an instructive talk about the Christian 
Year. 


The Holy Communion was administered at 10 
o’clock each day, and services were held every 
evening. The latter were in English and Da- 
kota, part being said by the Indians, part by the 
whites, and the singing by both races together. 
They furnished a very striking evidence of ‘‘the 
adaptability and flexibility of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.”’ 

Wednesday evening, addresses were made by 
Bishop Hare, Mr.J F. Budlong, on St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, and the Rev. Philip J. Deloria, son 
of a celebrated chief of one of the Sioux tribes. 


He spoke in Dakota, and his speech was ren- 


dered into English by the Rev. HE. Ashley. 
These services and addresses were attended 
by large congregations, and were interesting 
and encouraging. At noon each day, prayers 
were offered for missions and for unity. 


he important feature of this occasion was 
the commemoration of the 25th anniversary of 
Bishop Hare’s consecration to the episcopate. 
In May, 1873, he began his work in the mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Niobrara, which included 
only what is now called the Indian field. In 
1883, his jurisdiction was enlarged so as to em- 
brace the present State of South Dakota. A 
record of his labors among both heathen and civ- 
ilized people during that quarter of a century, 
and statements of the growth of the Church 
during the same period, were given in the Bish- 
op’s annual address, in two historical sketches, 
and in a sermon preached by Bishop Gilbert. 
These papers are to be published. It is believed 
ghat they contain a record of Church work and 
growth which will compare not unfavorably 
with that in any portion of our country. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

On Tuesday eve, Sept. 27th, the annual meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of the 
diocese was held in Topeka, at which represen- 
tatives were present from the various chapters 
of Kansas. Addresses were delivered by the 
Bishop and the Rev. J. H. Molineux. 

On the afternoons of Sept. 28th and 29th, a 
large gathering of ladies representing the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese met in annual 
convention in the chapel of the college of the 
Sisters of Bethany. Addresses were given by 
the Bishop, the Rev. I. E. Baxter, Deau Sykes, 
and Mrs. Frank R. Millspaugh, diocesan presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joseph Mayou, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Edgar Wright, diocesan secretary. The 
diocesan officers were re-elected for the coming 
year. The meetings were enthusiastic and the 
reports excellent, the latter showing that $1,400 
have been raised in the diocese during the last 
year; ani the United Offering amounted to $242.- 
83, more than three times as much as last year. 


On the moroing of Sept. 29th, the annual dio- 
cesan assembly of the Daughters of the King 
was held in the chapel of the college of the 
Sisters of Bethany, where some 50 Daughters 
were present representing the 47 chapters of 
Kansas. Addresses were delivered by the Bish- 
op, the Rev.Wm. Moultrie, Dean Sykes, Archdea- 
con Watkins, and the chaplain of the Order, the 
Rev. C. Rowland Hill. The diocesan officers 
for the coming year are Mrs. Herbert J. Hodge, 
president, re-elected; Miss Annie J. Hooley, 
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vice president; Miss Minnie Smith, secretary- 
treasurer; Miss Florence Rockwell, correspond- 
ing secretary, re-elected; the Rev. C. Rowland 
Hill, chaplain, re-elected. The reports of this 
noble band of women indicated a large amount 
of work accomplished during the year. 


The 39th annual convention of the diocese 
was held in Grace cathedral, Topeka, Sept. 28th 
and 29th. The opening service was held on the 
28th at 9:30 with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishop being celebrant. The 
preacher was the Rev. Dr. Krum. In the after- 
noon, after roll call showing 27 clergymen pres- 
ent, the Rev. M. J. Bywater was elected secre- 
tary in place of the Rev. C. Rowland Hill. The 
latter was accorded the thanks of the conven- 
tion by a rising vote of all the members, for his 
faithfulness during the five years of his occu- 
pancy of the office. 

The greater part of the afternoon was taken 
up with reports of the Visitors and Examiners 
of the college of the Sisters of Bethany, St. 
John’s Mititary School, and the Deans of the 
four Convocations. The school reports showed 
not only an increased attendance of scholars, 
but a hopeful condition of things. 

In the evening, the convention hell as a 
Board of Missions, when the Bishop read his 
annual address and charge. It told of an im- 
mense amount of work accomplished, especially 
in the mission field. The Bishop had ordained 
two deacons and three priests during the year, 
baptized 34, and confirmed 456 candidates. He 
told of the help the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
Daughters of the King were to him in the dio- 
cese. He also stated that 17 churches had been 
built, or were in the process of building, some 
of which had been consecrated since the last 
General Convention. After the reports of 
Archdeacon Hill and Archdeacon Watkins, 
pledges were made for diocesan missions. 

On Thursday, 29th, the following wereelected 
as the Standing Committee of the diocese: The 
Rev. Messrs. A. Beatty, S.T.D., W. W. Ayres, 
J. Bennett, and J. W. Sykes; Prof. F. E. Stimp- 
son, Messrs. William Henderson and D. P. 
Blish, and Judge A. H. Horton. Rev. D. W. 
Nellis was re-elected treasurer of the diocese. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Messrs. 
A. Beatty, S.T.D.. A. Watkins. S. E. Busser, 
and J. D. Krum, D.D.; Prof. F. E. Stimpson, 
Messrs. C. P. Skinner, G. Rockwell, and S. F. 
Davison. 


The Bishop nominated the following Deans of 
Convocation whom the convention confirmed: 
Atchison, the Rev. C. Rowland Hill; Fort Scott, 
the Rev. John Bennett; Salina, the Rev. J. E. 
H. Leeds; Wichita, the Rev. J. D. Krum, D.D. 


Dr. Beatty in a few well-chosen remarks in- 
formed the convention that the debt of $30,000, 
which had been hanging over the college of the 
Sisters of Bethany, had been entirely raised 
during the three years of Bishop Millspaugh’s 
tenure of the bishopric of the diocese, and intro- 
duced appropriate resolutions, thanking the 
Bishop and the contributors. A scene of en- 
thusiasm followed this announcement, and the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. Business was suspended,-and when 
the Bishop feelingly responded, the convention 
sang Gloria in Excelsis Deo, with a great deal 
of emotion. The convention expressed the hope 
that friends of Christian education would par- 
tially endow the above institution, that the 
yearly anxiety of the Bishop for its temporal 
affairs might be removed. 


One very pleasing feature of the gathering 
was the presence of the Rev. Dr. Beatty, who 
has recently completed 50 years of active serv- 
ice in Holy Orders. Besides the ordinary con- 
gratulations, the Bishop in the name of the 
clergy and laity of the diocese, presented to Dr. 
Beatty a beautiful ring set with a precious 
stone. Other complimentary and congratula- 
tory addresses were made, to which the venera- 
ble Doctor feelingly responded. 

The convention meets in Wichita next year. 

The new and much needed building in connec- 
tion with Christ’s Hospital, Topeka, is in pro- 
cess of construction. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and: Proprietor 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury having 

given a somewhat liberal interpretation 
of the ‘‘Additional Services Act,” finds him- 
self sharply brought to book by Sir William 
Harcourt and The London Times. The Act 
provides that such services must be taken 
from the Bible and Prayer Book. The 
Archbishop thinks it would tie up the 
Church too closely to contend that this 
makes it necessary that such services shall 
be simply made up of quotations from the 
sources specified. They must be in har- 
mony with the contents of those books, but 
need not be compiled verbatim et literatim 
from them. His opponents attack this posi- 
tion with great energy. The Archbishop, 
however, makes no response. We believe 
he has never taken part in any newspaper 
controversy in his life. He has not defend- 
ed himself in print even when his friends 
have urged him todoso. That he has not 
taken his position in this matter without 
solid grounds, no one can doubt who knows 
him. It is supposed that he may deal with 
the subject at his diocesan conference. The 
assault upon him has been mingled with 
much of a personal character, a kind of 
thing which we imagine nothing could in- 
duce him to notice. But we imagine he 
must derive no little amusement from the 
charge that he is a ‘‘Ritualist.” 

SS — 

IR WILLIAM HARCOURT insists, as 

against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and probably the majority of the English 
bishops, that the Act of Uniformity abso- 
lutely forbids any service to be held in the 
Church which is not expressly set forth in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Lord Stan- 
more replies by examining the vonsequences 
of this interpretation. It appears, then, 
that all bishops and deans who have ever 
been enthroned or installed in England 
have been guilty of illegal acts, for no offices 
of “enthronization” of bishops or ‘‘installa- 
tion” of deans are to be found in the Prayer 
Book. The consecration of churches and of 
churchyards is, on this principle, prohibited. 
If Sir William, as a loyal subject of the 
Queen, took part in the Jubilee prayers and 
thanksgivings of last year, he brought him- 
self, on his own showing, under the ban of 
lawlessness. Again, on this interpretation 
of the Act of Uniformity, every sovereign 
of England, since the Reformation, has been 
crowned: by an illegal service. There is no 
coronation service in the Prayer Book, and 
there is no power in the Church to override 
the Act by making one. However, the cor- 
onation service is uncommonly ritualistic,so 
that a man of Sir William’s sentiments 
must rejoice to feel that, according to the 
interpretation of the law which he is con- 
vinced is the only tenable one, it can never 
be employed again. This is very like a ve- 
ductio ad absurdum. If Sir William is cor- 
rect, it only proves that everybody has been 
mistaken hitherto. From the days of Eliz- 
abeth to this present time the laxer inter- 
pretation has been constantly acted upon by 
the highest authorities both in Church and 
State. They evidently interpreted the Act 
to mean that nothing in the Prayer Book 
could be omitted or altered, and that noth- 
ing else could be substituted for the sery- 
ices and rites there set forth fcr the occa- 
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sions and purposes for which they were de- 
signed. 

g tas 
Ee the September number of Harper’s is an 

interesting article by Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man devoted to defense of the Turks and 
of the Turkish administration. One rises 
from its perusal with the conviction that 
the Sultan and his officers are the most 
maligned people in the world, and that the 
Armenians must have been little short of 
insane to rebel against such a beneficent 
government. The hypothesis of insanity or 
demoniacal possession would seem the only 
explanation in the case of a people who 
are acknowledged to be possessed of un- 
usual shrewdness and common-sense. Ac- 
cording to the view of this writer, they had 
a large part of the wealth of the country in 
their hands, occupied many of the highest 
positions, were largely merchants and bank- 
ers—people who of all others have the 
strongest reasons for desiring a stable state 
of things—were exonerated from military 
service on payment of a nominal sum, 
their schools were free, and their numerous 
monasteries and churches were unmolested, 
and, in fact, protected by special imperial 
decrees. Moreover, we are given to under- 
stand that they were averse to fighting; 
‘military service was a most distasteful 
profession to them.” Yet we are to believe 
that a few revolutionists from abroad, aided 
by the indirect influence of the Protestant 
missionaries, sufficed to excite these people 
to rebellion. In short, Mr. Whitman’s ac- 
count of the situation makes the outbreak 
against Turkish authority quite unaccount- 
able. 


An interesting feature of Mr. Whitman’s 
article is that which relates to the mission- 
aries. These excellent people, largely 
Americans, have labored in the Sultan’s 
dominions for many years. So far from en- 
countering opposition,they were encouraged 
in their work by the highest authority, and 
enjoyed every liberty. This gives occasion 
to a comparison between Russia and Turkey, 
much to the disadvantage of the former. 
The Russians, it is said, are far more intol- 
erant, far more reactionary, than the Turks. 
The missionaries would never have been 
allowed such liberty in that country, and if 
they had attempted to exercise it, would 
have been turned out ‘‘neck and crop.” 
Since there is little doubt this would have 
been the case, we seem called upon to in- 
dulge in proper reflections upon the trucu- 
lent spirit of a Christian nation, in contrast 
with the tolerant indulgence of the kindly 
Turk. A little better knowledge of the 
facts may perhaps put a different color upon 
the matter. It has to be remembered that 
these Protestant missionaries have been un- 
der bonds from the beginning to do no work 
among the Mohammedans; they are prohib- 
ited from making any Turkish converts. 
Rightly or wrongly, they have entered into 
this covenant. They have agreed to stand 
by and see thousands of the votaries of a 
false religion go down to the grave without 
the light of the Gospel. Moreover, they do 
not make this great renunciation for the 
sake of devoting themselves to people living 
in the darkness of heathenism. Something 
possibly might be said for that position. 
But their work lies entirely among the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. The defi- 
nite purpose is to wean these poor people 
from the Church of their forefathers, and 
to attach them to the several Protestant 
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sects which the missionaries represent. 
This was altogether in accord with the pol- 
icy of the Turkish government. That pol 

icy has always been to foster the existing 
divisions among the Oriental Christians, 
The missionaries would not only do that,but 
would introduce new divisions. The Sul- 
tan’s experience assured him that no di- 
visions are so radical and so bitter as those 
which have a religious basis. In view of 
these facts, it begins to be doubtful 
whether the tolerance of the Sublime Porte 
is traceable toa great breadth of liberality 
and to the inborn sweetness of the Turkish 
disposition, On the other band, Russia is a. 
Christian empire,and it is inaccordance with 
every consideration of public policy that 
unity of belief and worship should be main- 
tained. It is hardly to be supposed, there- 
fore, that the Russian government would 
view with equanimity the coming of foreign 
emissaries having for their object the de- 
tachment of the Christians of Russia from 
their ancient national Church and the di- 
vision of them into a multitude of warring 
sects. It might be another thing if these 
missionaries would agree to let the adher- 
ents of the Russian Church alone and devote 
themselves to the conversion of the Jews or 
the Mohammedan Tartars. Then the paral- 
lel between Russia and Turkey would be 
more exact. But Mr. Whitman hardly pre- 
tends to be unbias:d. 
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A New Missionary Field 


N editorial in the September number of 
The Church Eclectic has a more than pass- 
ing significance. It is entitled, ‘‘Foreign 
Relations of the American Church,” and ad- 
vocates a policy which, as coming from such 
a source, fairly takes one’s breath away. It 
is one instance among many of the sudden 
change which has been wrought in many 
minds by recent events. The great repub- 
lic is thought by many to be at the thresh- 
old of a new policy of aggression and pos- 
sibly of conquest. It is a policy which com- 
pletely reverses all our past traditions and 
political maxims. From this article we see 
the same reversal of sentiment exhibiting 
itself inthe most conservative section of the 
Church. Since the Reformation, the An- 
glican Church alone among Catholic Com- 
munions has restrained itself from planting 
proselyting agencies in countries already in 
the possession of Catholic Christianity. It 
may be that this self-restraint has been ex- 
cessive, but it is nevertheless true that it 
has been a characteristic of this Church, 
and it might have been supposed that it 
was a permanent feature of her policy, so 
far was it accepted as a matter of course un- 
til avery recent period. This precedent 
passed over to the American Church, which 
certainly has had enough to do within its 
own borders hitherto, without expending 
its efforts in other Christian countries, how- 
ever corrupt their religious life might be. 
The Anglican Church has always stood 
ready to aid any national Church to reform 
itself, but rigidly refrained from endeavor- 
ing to bring its members into her own 
fold. 

We do not consider that this attitude of 
the Church has been so based upon absolute 
princivle that it could be no otherwise. 
But it was consistent with the position 
which she assumed at the Reformation and 
with her appeal to ancient precedents and 
ecumenical law. To this traditional posi- 
sion was added, in the case of our own 
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Church, the immense field which it was 
manifestly called upon to cultivate within 
the national domain itself. Inadequate as 
it has been and is, in strength and resources, 
to meet its overwhelming obligations here, 
it has seemed simple folly to assume new 
ones: of the most difficult and delicate na- 
ture, questionable as to their claims, and 
doubtful as to their results. These are, 
however, practical points, and the opinion 
may be held that they have no longer the 
validity they may once have had. 

We do not pretend to view with enthusi- 
asm the proposal that we shall, from this 
time forth, begin to set on foot missions, not 
only in Puerto Rico and Cuba, where there 
may shortly be a demand to be met from 
American emigrants to those islands; but in 
all the South American States, beginning 
with the consecration of a bishop for Bra- 
zil. Yet such is, in brief, the policy now 
advocated by The Church Eclectic. Certain- 
ly when one considers the condition of our 
missionary finances, the supreme difficulty 
of making ends meet, and the extent to 
which the sums contributed to the work are 
already affected by the misgiving that we 
have, even now, spread ourselves coo much 
and that the various fields of mission work 
are not being supported in the order of their 
real importance, he is at a loss to under- 
stand how such a plan is even practicable. 

In two things we do, however, agree most 
emphatically with our valued contemporary. 
In the first place, if this new departure, 
with all its serious significance, is to be the 
future policy of this Church, let it be en- 
tered upon in a dignified manner. Itis un- 
worthy of the Church to encourage in an in- 
direct way what she will not openly avow. 
We have heard such an undertaking, in one 
instance, characterized by one of its friends 
as ‘‘cuerrilla warfare.” Surely the Church 
ought to tolerate nothing of that kind. Her 
work must be open and above board, and 
the principle upon which it is undertaken 
should be declared before the world. We 
need not repeat what we have insisted upon 
in the past, that the General Convention, as 
such, should be permitted to consider such 
a matter as this, that the decision may 
properly be that of the Church. Itis well 
remembered how such discussion and the 
appropriate legislative action was prevent- 
ed in 1892. It is intolerable that a popular 
assembly, with no better organization than 
a mass-meeting, should be allowed the deci- 
sion of a question of such far-reaching im- 
portance. The inevitable result of such 
management is loss of confidence and conse- 
quent luke-warmness. The triumph of a 
moment will not make up for the loss of 
‘interest in the missionary work of the 
Church. Many, on the other hand, who 
will not accept the vote of a great miscel- 
laneous assemblage called ‘‘a meeting of the 
Board of Missions,” as expressing the mind 
of the Church or uttering its voice, will loy- 
ally abide by the deliberate decision of the 
General Convention, and accept the new 
situation gracefully, if not hopefully. ‘In 
establishing such a work,” says the Hclectic, 
‘it would be proper for our own General 
Convention to issue a declaration” explain- 
ing fully and clearly our purpose and our 
justification. And this, which THE LIVING 
CHURCH insisted upon six years ago, is the 
only course consistent with dignity and hon- 
or, should it be deemed desirable to enter 
upon such an extended scheme of operations 
as that contemplated. 

The other point in which we entirely 
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agree with the editor of The Church Helectic, 
is this; viz., that if we are to undertake the 
work of converting Roman Catholics to 
“this Church,” it shall be distinctly and 
avowedly missionary work, and shall be 
carried on upon the same basis as our work 
in China, Japan, Africa, or in our mission- 
ary jurisdictions at home. If bishops be 
sent out they ‘‘should be on the same foot- 
ing as our other missionary bishops, and 
should be in every respect subject to Amer- 
ican Church Law.” Our unfortunate ex- 
periment in Mexico ought to teach us this 
muchif nothing else. Let there be an end 
of the farce of an ‘‘independent national 
reformed Church,” where there is in reality 
nothing but a few scores of persons who 
have been influenced by emissaries of our 
Own and brought by them into an organiza- 
tion which straightway, still under the same 
prompting, calls itself a national Church, 
and requests that one of the kind foreigners 
be constituted an autonomous bishop. 
Nothing could be more unreal than such a 
process, nothing more dangerous to the 
cause of Christianity than the consecration 
of bishops upon such a basis. 
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“The Diocese of Honolulu” 


N the September number of The Church 

Eclectic is an interesting historical sketch 
of the Church in the Hawaiian Islands, by 
Dr. Willis, the second bishop, who was con- 
secrated at Lambeth in 1872. This is sup- 
plemented by the article by the Rev. Hen- 
derson Judd, in our issue of Sept. 24th. The 
information which these papers present is 
peculiarly timely, in view of the recent ac- 
quisition of Hawaii by the United States 
and the probability that the Anglican 
Church there will be brought into union 
with the Church in this country. 

The Bishop mentions that since his com- 
ing, twenty-six years ago, two or three 
churches have been built and a cathedral 
partly completed. A boys’ school has been 
built, apparently at the Bishop's expense, 
and two girls’ schools are referred to as 
having been started by the Devonport Sis- 
ters, under Miss Sellon, many years ago. 
We do not discover in the Bishop’s sketch 
any statistics of the present condition of the 
Church, the number of the clergy now 
working in the diocese, the whole number 
of church edifices, the communicants or 
persons attached to the worship of the 
Church, and the present value of Church 
property ana invested funds. These omis- 
sions are partly supplied by Mr. Judd who 
states that there are in the islands five 
priests and two deacons. The parishes 
number seven, all told, with two missions. 
The number of communicants is 570, and 
the whole number of adherents is estimated 
at 1,500. The only congregation of native 
Hawaiians numbers barely fifteen souls. 

Passing over the internal troubles to 
which we have already referred, and which 
are dwelt upon at some length by Mr. Judd, 
we come to certain facts contained in the 
Bishop’s historical sketch which are of rad- 
ical importance in connection with any fu- 
ture assumption of this work by our own 
Church. By the first census, made in 1832, 
the native population was 130,000. In 1872 
these numbers had shrunk to 57,000. This 
terrible falling off of the old Hawaiian stock 
has not been repaired. By the most recent 
census there were but 31,019. It is thus 
sadly evident that this element is gradually 
approaching extinction. The census of 
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1896, in addition to the numbers above 
given, and 8,485 half-castes, shows, in round 
numbers, 21,000 Chinese, 124 000 Japanese, 
15,000 Portugese, 2,200 Britons, and 3,000 
Americans, besides a few hundred apiece of 
various nationalities. The foreign element 
is more than twice as great as the native. 
The result, as bearing upon the religious 
problem, is this, that while twenty-five 
years ago the ‘‘kingdom of Hawaii might 
have been called a Christian country, now 
it can hardly be so styled.’’ There are, 
through the large influx of immigrants 
from the farther East, at least 50,000 
heathen. The Caristian statistics show 
about 26,000 Roman Catholics and 30,000 
Congregationalists, to which are to be added 
the 1,500 Churchmen, a small number of 
Lutherans, and a sprinkling of other de- 
nominations. 

Thus we gain an idea of the field, and can 
form some conclusions as to the ends the 
American Church should have in view if 
she is led to take it upon her hands. At 
present the Anglican Church ministers to 
the small body of English and Americans 
already attached to her worship, and no 
doubt, there as elsewhere, receives occa- 
sional accessions from the discontented of 
Other religious bodies. She cannot be said 
to have any following among the old native 
stock. They are either Roman or Con- 
gregationalists. The Anglican Church has 
been too late, so far as these people are con- 
cerned. 


What, then, is our true mission, if we are 
to assume that we have auy in those islands? 
Surely it is to preach Christianity to the 
50,000 heathen, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Polynesians, who have crowded into Hawaii 
of late years. Here is a work which is 
waiting to be done, and a very great and 
important work. If the American Church 
undertakes this field, it should be to organ- 
ize it as a mission to non-Christian people, 
on the same footing as our missions in Japan 
and China. Something has already been 
attempted among the Chinese. The Bishop. 
tells us that two missions have been set on 
foot,with gratifying results, and he remarks 
that experience has shown that these people 
are far more accessible to Christian teach- 
ing out of their own country than in it. The 
English and American Churchmen ought to 
need but little financial aid. We are told 
that every other religious body is self-sup- 
porting. It appears that the S. P. G. has 
paid to the Church a total of $175,000 up to 
the present time, with the beggarly re- 
sults which have been indicated. We do 
not think our Board of Missions would be 
justified in paying out $5,000 a year, or any- 
thing like that sum, for a work carried on 
upon the present lines. What seems to be 
called for isan arrangement by which the 
Bishop shall be primarily a missionary 
bishop to the vast heathen population of the 
islands. The small body of white people 
who adhere to the Church can easily be 
taken care of without interfering with the 
great work to which the Church is so evi- 
dently called. All the nou-Roman white 
people in the islands, according to the 
last census, number barely 10,000, the larger 
part of these being Congregationalists and 
Lutherans. There is no room for growth 
on that side. But if we look at things as 
they are, and consider that the Church there 
stands face to face with a population of 
Oriental pagans comprising well-nigh half 
the present inhabitants, there can be no 
question what her true mission is. 
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Marriage and Divorce 


AX important letter from the venerable 
Presiding Bishop, written from the 
chamber to which the increasing infirmities 
of age have confined him, appears in 
The Churchman. Briefly, but very clearly, 
he states the points which should be in- 
cluded in a canon on marriage and divorce. 
They are entirely in accord with the view 
which THE LIVING CHURCH has all along 
maintained. The chief point is that Chris- 
tian marriage, once lawfully effected, is in- 
dissoluble. There is a point to which we 
think sufficient attention has not been 
drawn in the discussion of this subject. 
Much has been said of the varying opinions 
of the Fathers and theological writers, and 
of the divergent laws and practices of dif- 
ferent portions of the Catholic Church. But 
it is easy to see in many of these cases the 
influence of the world affecting the Church, 
whether through the secular government 
exercising an Erastian control of matters 
outside its proper sphere, or through the 
pressure of a worldly society professedly 
Christian, but impatient of strict moral 
control. We believe it is true that what 
testimony we have of the position of the 
Church on this subject earlier than the 
fourth century is strongly in favor of the in- 
dissoluble character of the marriage bond. 
One of the earliest and strongest of these is 
to be found in the writings of Hermas,which 
many assign to a date within the first cen- 


tury. This devout writer is entirely uncon- . 


scious of the notion that Christ admitted 
any exception to the rule of indissolubility 
in His Church; so untrue is the idea that 
the permanent nature of the marriage tie 
was a monkish invention. 

The point to which we wish to direct atten- 
tion is that whatever vacillation may have 
been shown in practice, whatever conces- 
sions may have been made to the pressure of 
social conditions, leaving their impression, it 
may be, in the legislation of local councils, 
there is absolute agreement in the marriage 
services of all the great divisions of the 
Catholic Church. They are all constructed 
upon the fundamental assumption that mar- 
riage between baptized members of the 
Church can never be dissolved by anything 
that man can do. They entirely exclude any 
and all exceptions. This harmony in this 
fundamental particular, we submit, repre- 
sents the original tradition of the Church of 
Christ, and the underlying permanent con- 
viction which steadily bears witness against 
all loose dealing with a divine ordinance 
which has been a most powerful instrumen- 
tality in the purification of family and social 
life, and which is elevated in our sacred 
writings to a very lofty sphere, being made 
an image in a very special sense of the 
union of Christ and His Church. This is the 
meaning of the petition which comes from 
many of the most earnest and thoughtful of 
our people, that our working system, as 
moulded by canonical legislation, may be 
brought into harmony with the Prayer 
Book. The principles embodied in the of- 
fices of the Prayer Book are permanent 
principles, and they furnish the standard to 
which all our legislation ought to be con- 
formed. 

pork ppt 

LOWELL says: ‘‘The thing we long for, 
that we are for one transcendent moment”; 
and it is equally true that whatever we con- 
tinue to long for that we shal] gradually be- 


come, notjonly for the moment, but for all 
time. 
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Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXV. 

Let us have a little sermon in two parts on 
the words, ‘‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.” 
Some people may say: ‘‘What an inconsist- 
ent book the Bible is. We are taught 
every Sunday in church out of the Bible 
that we must not covet, and yet here we are 
told to covet.” Exactly so; but just as 
there is a right anger, like the anger with 
a bully for striking a cripp'e, so there is a 
wrong anger, like the anger with any one 
who does you some petty wrong; a true jeal- 
ousy—jealousy about your honor—and a false 
jealousy, like Othello’s against Desdemona; 
a right pride, like the pride of being the 
servant of such a master as Christ, and a 
wrong pride, like the pride of having on 
the most expensive frozk. So there is a 
right covetousness and a wrong. The 
wrong one is the envying other people’s 
carriages and houses and bicycles, and 
wishing they were yours, and the right one 
is the earnest and passionate desire for the 
very best giftsGod hasto give. It is right to 
envy another’s holiness, another's liberality, 
another’s self-sacrifice, and to wish that you 
could be so gifted. You would not take one 
atom from them, but, oh, that you were like 
them! This makes plain the words, ‘‘Covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” But what are 
they? 

Now if I could summon all the readers of 
THE LIVING CHURCH and say to them: ‘‘T 
have the power to give you three things, 
and only three; name them and you shall 
have them,” for what do you think five 
out of six would ask? Do notgive the hypo- 
critical answer: ‘‘Why, religion and holi- 
ness and humility.” You know very well 
that if you really had the chance of getting 
only the things that you wanted, they 
would not be those things. My own opin- 
ion is that the three things the vast majority 
would ask for, would be money, popularity, 
and health. Many will cry out against a 
priest having such a low view of humanity. 
Cry away. I am sure these would be the 
three things most universally desired. It 
isnot strange. Take money. What acom- 
fort itis! How it takes the wrinkles out of 
brows (though the getting it puts a great 
many in); and how much easier it makes life. 
If it rains, call a carriage. If you spoil 
your clothes, get a new suit, and soon. And 
then it enables you to help so many others, 
and to give so much pleasure. I do not 
wonder that it is so great a magnet, and 
that to the getting it is often sacrificed 
health, truth, purity, self-respect. 

Then popularity. It isnot true to say that 
if you have money you can get popularity. 
You can get men to crook the back before you 
and make way for you, but that is very differ- 
ent from being popular. It is delightful to be 
generally liked; to feel when you are with 
your fellowmen that you have their respect 
and their confidence; to be treated with 
consideration, not because you area king, 
or a millionaire, or an influential ward poli- 
tician, but for yourself; because you have 
such winning ways and such a sympathetic 
heart that you have gotten for yourself the 
love of men. I think this one of the most 
glorious things thata man can have, and a 
poor man has it oftener than a rich man, I 
observe, and it is worth millions to whoever 
has it, man or woman, 

Then health. What is money, or even 
popularity, without that? Money can, of 
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course, buy you better nurses and softer beds 
than a poor sick man can have; but a rivh 
man howls under the clutch of inflammatory 
rheumatism just as lustily as a hod carrier. 
Many a rich man would gladly part with 
his money to have his coachman’s constitu- 
tion. Health is indeed a splendid boon, and 
as all blessings brighten when they take 
their flight, so we never prize health as 
much as when we lose it. So much of our 
feelings about religion and the Church and 
society, yes, about the very basic principles 
of life, depends upon our health, that I do 
not wonder we crave it. Itis very hard to 
take charitable views of the world with a 
stomach in bad working order. Confirmed 
dyspeptics ought never to preach. 

Am I not right in saying that money, pop- 
ularity, and health are the three choices we 
would make if we just had the one chance 
to choose? But are these three really the 
best gifts we could choose? I will grant 
that health unquestionably is one. I cer- 
tainly would choose it for one. If you are 
well, life isso different, and you can take 
hold of work and discharge it with so much 
force. You can, however, do a tremendous 
work and never know a well day. I know 
of a woman, a hopeless, helpless, suffering 
invalid, who trained girls in household 
economy and sent out from her bedroom two 
or three hundred well-equipped female 
servants for the good of others. Granting, 
however, health to be one of the best gifts, 
what are at least two others which, if you 
had the chance, you would be a fool for not 
choosing? They will form the burden of 
Our next paper. 
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*‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
FROM ‘‘THE PAILOSOPHY OF A CHANGE IN THE NAME 
OF THE CHURCH.” 
BY THE REV. FRANK N. WESTCOTT 


Is there any such thing asa distinctively Prot- 
estant Faith which we would seem to reject by 
a change of name? Is there any essential Chris- 
tian principle which Protestantism exists to 
vindicate, which we would abjure were we to 
refuse to call ourselves Protestants? Perhaps 
it may be said that all orthodox Protestants 
agree in the substance of the Apostle’s Creed, 
or in the principle of salvation by faith through 
Christ. But if this were true, just in so far as 
they are orthodox they are not original, not dis- 
tinctively Protestant at all, for what they hold 
are mutilated portions of the Catholic Faith 
which the Church has taught for fifteen hun- 
dred years before any one of them came into 
existence. This isto originate nothing but the 
principle of mutilation. Then again, if it be 
said that the more orthodox sects agree in some 
points of orthodox belief, we ask what right 
have you to stop with the sects you choose to call 
orthodox? Surely a Unitarian is exactly as 
much a Protestant as a Methodist, and a Chris- 
tian Scientist, as a Presbyterian. They are all 
of them self-created religious bodies organized to 
teach their own views of the Bible: and if one 
has a right to be recognized as a Protestant, 
why not any other? 

And yet, if you take them altogether, they 
agree in no one point of belief. A man tells you 
he isa Protestant; but you cannot be sure he 
believes in the doctrine of the Trinity,or the In- 
carnation, or the Atonement, or anything else, 
until you have asked him. All the word con- 
veys to you is, that he is not a Roman Catholic, 
which is a purely negative inference, 

Moreover, supposing there is such a thing as 
the Protestant Faith. How are you going to 
find out what it is?) Who is going to define it? 
What authority can back it up? How are you 
going to prevent its further modification and re- 
jection, or say that any one sect is less Protes- 
tant because it protests against part, or the 
whole, of it? 
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There is no such thing as the Protestant Faith, 
as such, in distinction from the Catholic Creeds 
which we hold. 

Well, then, is there any principle which Prot- 
estantism exists to vindicate, which we would 
seem to repudiate by a change of name? It 
might be said that Protestantism represents 
the sacredness of the private judgment of the 
individual conscience. 

But surely every Catholic Churchman recog- 
nizes the necessity of private judgment quite as 
much as any Protestant, and affirms that the 
first appeal must be made to the individual con- 
science and judgment in every case. Foraman 
who reviews the claims of infallibility, and ac- 
cepts them, does so by an act of private judg- 
ment quite as much as the man who studies 
the Book of Revelation and decides that the 
Popeof Rome is the scarlet woman. 

As Dr. Littledale says: *‘You can’t get rid of 
private judgment any more than you can jump 
off from your shadow,” and it is most absurd to 
assert that Protestants are the only ones who 
use the God-given faculty of individual judg- 
ment. The difference is this: We Churchmen 
bring the claims of the Church and revelation 
to the bar of judgment, and then westop. For 
having once recognized a revelation of God, the 
human judgment is utterly incompetent to affirm 
what that revelation shall be, or to pick and 
choose between different portions of it. In this 
we certainly differ from Protestants, with whom 
on their own principles nothing can be settled 
beyond question as to what is revelation itself. 


Probably it may be said that Protestantism 
stands to-day for freedom of religious thought, 
as opposed to medizval creeds and authorita- 
tive dogma. But surely Churchmen are free to 
think. 

We claim that you have to affirm something 
dogmatically before you can thiuk logically at 
all. Any logical process is utterly valueless un- 
less it starts from assured premises of some 
sort. Thought is not free which begins nowhere 
and ends nowhere,or begins with a speculation, 
runs in a circle, and ends with a speculation. 

Any man who professes to think without posi- 
tive facts and principles as a basis of his think- 
ing, impeaches his own sanity. 

Every science has its creed of the most dog- 
matic kind imaginable; and if it were not dog- 
matic,the science, as such, would be impossible. 
If Christianity isa revelation from God to man 
of supernatural facts, then such a revelation 
cannot change any more than God can change. 
If ascientific statement of them was true in the 
first centuries, it is true to-day. 

The Creeds never limit or hamper thought; 
they are rather the premises from which 
thought proceeds; tke roots from which it 
springs. They form the substructure of the 
whole intellectual life of the Catholic king- 
dom,a life which has been very fertile and 
productive centuries before any such catch- 
word as ‘“‘free-thought’? was ever heard of. 
What Protestantism stands for, is not free- 
thought at all in the only true sense of the 
word, but intellectual license and conceit which 
refuses to recognize that a matter of revelation 
is a closed question for every devout believer 
who professes to accept Christianity. Thought 
may be devoutly free in the study of the Faith, 
which is always beyond its full comprehension, 
and in the application of that Faith to the vary- 
ing intellectual needs of the time and the indi- 
vidual. But it cannot be free to remodel the 
Faith itself when once God has spoken. We 
fail to discover that Protestantism, as such, 
stands for any truth or principle which is not 
part of the Catholic Faith, and we fail to find in 
the Protestant system any method of defin- 
ing or defending the fractions of truth it does 
hold. Consequently, we fail to see how, in re- 
jecting the name ‘'Protestant,” we lose any es- 
sential principle or truth of the Faith. 

But it may be said that the terms Protestant 
Episcopal can be explained in a Catholic sense. 
If so, it has yet to be done. But no matter 
whether it can or not, the fact remains that you 
cannot alter the associations which attach to the 
word in the mind of the average man, and make 
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him accept your definition. You admit that 
you are a Protestant, for example, to a Metho- 
dist, and he instantly infers that you are a 
Protestant in the same sense that he is; that 
your Church is a self-created sect, founded 
since the Reformation, to teach your specialty, 
which happens to be episcopacy. Moreover, 
the word ‘Protestant’? in his mind involves 
protest against much that we hold very dear. 
For example: He protests quite as much against 
the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist as he does 
against Transubstantiation. He does not know 
any difference; and so, when we teach Catholic 
doctrine to him, we seem to be in the ridiculous 
position of protesting against our own belief, 
just as he protests againstit. You can’t change 
the popular meaning of the term Protestant, 
and if you use itin any sense that is peculiar, 
you won’t be understood. 

To be a Protestant Catholic is a feat of leger- 
demain that the average man cannot compre- 
hend. 

Now, how about the name Episcopal? Epis- 
copacy certainly is a Catholic attribute of the 
Church? To be sure it is; but itis not the only 
one; neither is it the one which distinguishes 
us from the sects. 

The real question is, why should we select any 
special characteristic or feature of the Church 
and name the Church after it? Why not equally 
appropriately call it the Sacerdotal Church, be- 
cause we have a priesthood; or the Sacramental 
Church, because we believe in sacramental 
grace; or the Liturgical Church,because we use 
a liturgy; or the Paradise Church, because we 
believe in an Intermediate State? In all these 
respects we differ from the Protestant denomi- 
nations around us; and when we select episco- 
pacy and thrust it forward in our legal name, 
what else can a sectarian infer than that that is 
our specialty, the one point in which we differ 
from him; just as Baptists differ by immersion 
from him, Second Adventists, by their peculiar- 
ity, and Presbyterians, by having one order of 
the ministry, and so on. 

Now, the essential point to be continually 
taught is that the Catholic Church, as such, is 
not a specialist: that is, has no hobby; that it 
does not exist to defend some one thing chosen 
out of the Catholic Faith, or system, for that is 
the sectarian principle, pure and simple. 

Protestant Episcopal is little better than 
Methodist Episcopal. They are both irredeem- 
ably bad. 

It may be said that to drop the word ‘‘Prot- 
estant”’ reflects on the sects. How so,when the 
word does not occur in the legal titles of any of 
the largest of them, and does not occur in the 
title of the mother Church, and never did? 


Then it may be said that a change in name in- 
volves an arrogant assumption on our part. But 
pray, what do we assume? Certainly not that 
we are the whole Church, but merely a legiti- 
mate part of it. Is any man obliged to repudi- 
ate his ancestry, or give away his inheritance, 
or deny his identity, because some other man 
may choose to take offense? The facts which 
make us what we are were settled by the provi- 
dence of God, centuries ago; and the claims of 
Christian charity cannot either make or un- 
make them. Charity deals with motives, not 
facts. We assume nothing new, in fact nothing 
at all but the privilege of calling things by 
their right names, of adopting a title which cor- 
respon’s with the facts of the case and does 
not beliethem. The claims of the Church and 
her organic identity remain exactly what they 
always have been, change or no change, call the 
Chureh by what name you like. 

If it be objected that we are a very small 
body of Christians, we ask how long since num- 
bers came to be the test of Catholicity? Did the 
Church repudiate the Arian heresy on any such 
basis? Truth is never created by popular vote, 
nor is it tested by majorities. Then it must 
be remembered that the Episcopal Church in the 
United States is part of the great Anglican Com- 
munion, which has over twenty million com- 
municants, and over thirty thousand clergy, and 
which is growing faster than any other Com- 
munion calling itself Christian. 
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But, finally, it may be said that to drop the 
name Protestant is to play into the hands of 
Rome; and no doubt this is the crux with the 
large majority of opponents. 

But whichis thesafer: To make a pusillani- 
mous surrender, and admit that Rome has an 
exclusive right to the ancient Creed name,or to 
defend it for ourselves, and so show that we 
have the Catholic Faith and Catholic Sacra- 
ments, and that no man need go to Rome for 
them, nay more; that we have them without 
Roman adulterations. Andso we meet Rome on 
her own ground, with her own weapons against 
Protestantism, and, as we think, defeat her 
where to the average Protestant she was in- 
vincible, because in just so far she was right. 
Rome wins never by virtue of her Komanism, 
but by virtue of her Catholicity. And we will 
win, never by virtue of our Protestantism, but 
by virtue of our Catholicity, and the purest 
form of Catholicity must finally predominate. 

If this be true, then certainly any open and 
plain assertion of our Catholic character is in 
the line of the strongest defense for the great 
battle of the future between true Catholicity 
and a spurious form of it. 

Rome has frequently done us the honor of 
late to assert that we are her strongest rival; 
and that we have become so, not because we are 
Protestants, but because we claim to be Catho- 
lics. 

Now this bears very strongly on the question 
of the change of name of the Church; because, 
if we can place the name, American Catholic,by 
the side of the name Roman Catholic, the obvi- 
ous inference is. that that which is Roman is not 
American; and so we stamp the claims of a for- 
eign supremacy as being Roman, Italian, and so 
alien to usas Americans. Thesimple contrast 
of terms is more suggestive ata glance than 
whole volumes of argument would be. Surely 
the day has gone by when any intelligent 
Churchman can confuse Catholicity with Rom- 
anism. Rome is anxious to make the two things 
seem identical, in order that her Catholicity 
which is true, may float her Romanism which is 
false. Thisis where she is clever in making 
converts among Protestants who know little or 
nothing about Church history, and who, finding 
Catholic truth for the first time, take Roman 
error with it. But this will not work with a 
Catholic Churchman, because he knows that an 
appeal to history, while it unquestionably es- 
tablishes the Catholic character of the primi- 
tive Church, also as unquestionably stamps the 
modern papal claims as unhistoric and false. To 
assert the Catholic character of the American 
Church is to emphasize just this distinction; to 
open the eyes of men and save them from mis- 
taking Roman error for Catholic truth. 


If it be said that Protestant means protesting 
against Roman error, and that we certainly do 
so protest, we ask why Roman error in particu- 
lar more than any other form of error? 


Can. we afford to forget that the errors which 
are the most terribly destructive of the Faith 
are sheltered under the Protestant name; and 
are propagated by those who call themselves 
Protestants? Must we stand arrayed only 
against a Church to which we are related both 
by blood and by inheritance, however erroneous 
it may be, while we ignore the danger of Prot- 
estant rationalism which is coming up in the 
rear against us to attack us off our guard? Jf it 
be said that as Protestants we can protest 
against Protestant rationalism, I reply that 
then we are in the pleasing position of Protes- 
tants protesting against Protestantism, which 
is far more suggestive of a family row than of 
Catholic unity. What would the average hard- 
headed man think of an organization of men who 
as Masons protested against Masonry.or who as 
Odd Fellows protested against Odd Fellowship? 
No man can serve two masters. 

The Episcopal Church in the United States is 
a national part of the Catholic Church, or it is 
nothing; yes, worse thannothing. The Prayer- 
Book is full of Catholic teaching, which, if we 
are only a Protestant sect, is an arrogant as- 
sumption of a baseless claim, and places usin a 
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false position before the world. The Reformed 
Episcopalians were perfectly right in assuming 
that it is a hopeless task to attempt to reconcile 
the teaching of the Prayer Book with Prot- 
estant theology. 

We serve no function as one among many 
“Churches,’’ which forone moment justifies a 
schismatic position. To set forth our ‘‘incom- 
parable liturgy,” or our ‘‘conservative respecta- 
bility,” or our “orderly ways,” or our ‘‘beauti- 
ful festivals,” orour ‘form of government,’’ as 
if these things constituted our raison d’etre, is to 
talk arrant nonsense. Jf we have no claim be- 
yond that of ‘“‘expediency,’’ the sooner we with- 
draw from competition the better; and leave 
the effort to suit all ‘‘tastes’’ to the sects that 
exist forthat purpose. In defending the Lord 
Christ, we say to those who would deny His 
Deity, and yet claim to retain Him as an ethical 
idea] and example, that He was either what He 
claimed to be by act and word, or else He was a 
self-deceived fanatic. There is no middle con- 
ception possible. The same principle holds in 
regard to the:Church. It is what our Catholic 
Prayer Book claims it to be, or else Catholic 
Churchmanship is a piece of self-deception and 
fanaticism. The struggle to defend and propa- 
gate the Church in this country, in the face of 
intense opposition, born of ignorance and prejud- 
ice, is not for a moment worth what it costs,un- 
less the motive and inspiration spring from the 
one supreme and adequate Faith; namely, that 
the Church is His Body, the fullness of Him 
who filleth all in all; and is, therefore, by the 
providence of God, the Catholic Church in the 
United States of America. To believe this hon- 
estly and heartily is to teachit in unmistakable 
terms, and most plainly of all, inthe term which 
describes the American Church to the American 
people. : 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF A PARISH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The article which appeared, September 3d, on 
“Church Support,’ by ‘‘Warden,’’ was an excel- 
lent presentation of the case, admirable both in 
matter andin manner. The reasons which he 
finds to account for the lack of adequate support 
of parishes are all weighty, the weightiest being 
the decline of interest in religion. That there 
is such a decline may be confidently affirmed, in 
spite of the multifarious activities which make 
a vain show of interest and hide the real defect. 
This decline is a matter of course, when men are 
assured by their appointed teachers not only 
that there are many religions and all: good, but 
that all men are ina state of salvation whether 
they are religious or not. Why should men be 
careful to keep themselves in the Way of Eter- 
nal Life, if all ways lead to Eternal Life? Why 
should they spend their labor and their money.for 
the defense and confirmation of the Faith of the 
Gospel, and the Scriptures which enshrine the 
Faith, and the Church which is the keeper and 
witness of it, and the parish which is set for 
the maintenance and the furtherance of it, if 
the Faith is, after all, but one of many, and the 
Scriptures have been dissolved, and the Church 
is but another name for all mankind, and the 
parish is a social club? The decline of interest 
in religion is owing to the prevalence of such 
opinions as these, and the decline of parish sup- 
port follows as a matter of course. 

But while this is the root of the matter, there 
is a more obvious and immediately practical 
cause to which attention should be directed. 
We complain that the parishes are not adequate- 
ly supported. What is aparish? What is a pa- 
rishioner? What is the relation and the obliga- 
tion of a parishioner to a parish? There are no 
categorica] answers ready to these questions. 
Most people have only the vaguest notion of 
what the parish is and of their relation to it, 
and the sense of obligation is correspondingly 
weak. 

Much attention is given to the constitutions 
of provinces and dioceses, and very little to the 
constitution of parishes, which are the founda- 
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tion of the whole structure of the Church, yet 
are left very much in the state of quicksand. 
Compare the Churth with the army, to which it 
has many points of likeness; what would the 
army be if attention were given only to the 
formation of brigades and regiments, the com- 
panies being left without regulation, and the 
privates shifting from one to another, at their 
own caprice and without restraint, moved by 
likes or dislikes of captain and comrades? There 
would be no army atall under such conditions; 
yet these are the conditions under which our 
parishes hold their precarious existence, which 
in the organization of the Church are what the 
companies are in the army. 

An ineffectual attempt has been made to reg- 
ulate this matterin the case of communicants; a 
canon requires that, in removing from one par- 
ish to another, they shall not be received in the 
parish to which they remove without a certifi- 
cate that they are communicants in good stand- 
ing in their former parish. It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain in how many instances this 
canon is obeyed, as compared with those in 
which it is totally disregarded. Moreover, it is 
useless as a help toward such regulation as is 
here required, because it is not mandatory upon 
the rector; it does not say that he shall not re- 
ceive a communicant removing from another 
parisb without such certificate,but he “shall not 
be required to receive him” (Title II. Canon 12). 
The fact is, removals are constantly made from 
one parish to another without regard to canoni- 
cal registration or transference. Let us take a 
few wholesome suggestions from the discipline 
of thearmy. ‘Let all things be done decently 
(euschemonos, with regard to what is fair and 
comely) and in order (kata taxin, from which we 
get the word ‘tactics).” 


It is important to distinguish between the 
parish and the corporation. The corporation 
consists of certain members of the parish organ- 
ized under the canons of the Church and the 
laws of the State for specific purposes; the 
parish is the whole congregation of souls com- 
mitted by the bishop to the charge of a priest. 
He is the captain of.a company; the members 
are enlisted, mustered in, in this company; and 
to abandon it at their own caprice, without due 
form of transference or mustering out, is just 
what desertion is in the army, and ought to be 
visited with like penalties. The Church is lit- 
tle better than a mob, the parishes are as vol- 
unteers to regular soldiers, so long as the peo- 
ple are left to shift about as they please and 
there is nothing to impress them with a sense of 
obligation. 


The first requisite then, to ensuring the 
proper support of our parishes, is to define ex- 
actly what a parish is, and the relations and ob- 
ligations of parishioners; and to provide that 
no man may with impunity release himself at 
his own caprice from these obligations, repudi- 
ate these debts, but seek release,if he desires it, 
ina lawful way. 

Such definition and legislation for parishes, 
which are the foundation, should precede legis- 
lation for provinces, which are but parts of the 
superstructure. Ja Wa. 


Sept. 19, 1898. 


RECTOR AND PARISH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Let me thank you for publishing the excellent 
paper of the Rev. Mr. Gardam, entitled ‘Di- 
vorce of Parish and Rector.’? That was in the 
line of advice to theclergy. It seems almost use- 
less to offer any suggestions to the laity in the 
same way, because so few of them read a Church 
paper. 

But I suspect that many of the bishops and 
clergy who read in your issue of Sept. 17th, the 
discussion entitled ‘Settled for Life,’ must 
have felt that it makes very little difference 
afterall whether, when a clergyman is called to 
be rector of a parish, he is called for life or not. 
For the fact is that a rector’s position becomes 
untenable just as soon as any considerable part 
of the congregation becomes dissatisfied with 
him. He may have all the legalities, as well as 
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the bishop, on his side. Even if the vestry vote 
to ask him to resign, that has no legal effect. 

But all the same, if a few wealthy or influen- 
tial families in a parish become prejudiced 
against their rector, his position becomes mor- 
ally, and generally also financially, untenable. 
A clergyman cannot goabout and collect his own 
salary. If the vestry say to him: ‘‘We will not 
hire you any more,” what can he do but resign? 
And even if he has means of his own, so that he 
can afford to be indifferent to the bread and but- 
ter question, what rector would feel morally 
justified in continuing his work in a parish 
where there is decided opposition to him? Neither 
his preaching nor his pastoral work can do any 
good to people who listen to him only to find 
fault with him as soon as his back is turned. 
The conscientious clergyman will probably feel 
in that case that for the good of the parish he 
ought to resign, even though he may have no 
other place to go to. 

Some time ago the question was raised in one 
of our Church papers, why the clergyman’s vo- 
cation is not more generally respected. Surely 
this is one of the reasons. People see that the 
position of the rector of a small parish is a very 
precarious one. It is constantly dependent on 
the favor of a comparatively small number of 
people. DEN EIS 

Sept. 22d, 1898. 


“TEAD, KINDLY LIGHT’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the number of THe Livine Cuurcn for Sept. 
10th, a paper by Mrs. John Henry Hopkins at- 
tributes the last stanzaof ‘Lead, Kindly Light’’ 
to Cardinal Newman. I have always read and 
heard that Cardinal Newman only wrote the 
first two stanzas. Some years ago, when the 
new Hymnal was being prepared for publication, 
amighty war of words was waged over the the- 
ology of this much-disputed stanza. We were 
told of our folly and sin in having admired it so 


-long, but above all, we were impressed by the 


fact that Cardinal Newman had not written the 
stanza that we had the bad taste to admire. I 
think we were rather sorry that he had not 
written it. We triumphed, and in spite of ‘‘ad- 
verse criticism” the stanza is retained by the 
Hymnal. : 

IfI am wrong in thinking that Cardinal New- 
man did not write the verse, I shall be thankful 
for correction. Marrua A. KIDDER. 

512 Summerfield Ave , Asbury Park, N. J. 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 
10 the Editor of The Living Church: 

Will you permit me space to advance at this 
important moment these considerations: 

Our Blessed Lord, ‘‘the Rock,” and ‘‘the Chief 
Corner-stone,’’ speaking to ‘‘the Apostles,’’ upon 
whom, as ‘‘the foundation,’? His Church was to 
be built, declared, ‘‘upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it” (St. Matt. xvi: 18); and again, 
after His Resurrection, appearing to His Apos- 
tles, He said: ‘““As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you’’ (St. John xx: 21); ‘All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and lo, 1am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world” (St. Matt. xxviii: 18-20). If then, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Eternal Truth, 
founded His Church upon the rock of His Divin- 
ity, promising and declaring that against the 
Church so founded the gates of hell should not 
prevail, and that He woula be with it always, 
even unto the endof the world, then, the Eter- 
nal Truth being totally unable to declare false- 
hood, or to mislead, there never could have 
been, never was, and never shall be any need 
that another Church should be founded by any- 
body whatsoever, or at any time, from the mo- 
ment of His foundation tillthe consummation of 
the world, and the Church He founded then 
must somewhere be alive to-day, and with her, in 
fulfillment of His covenant, her Lord must be. 
The Ecumenical Councils, the only infallible 
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voice of the Church, have named that Church in 
the Creed, which we devoutly believe to have 
emanated from the Apostles themselves, ‘‘the 
Holy Catholic Church.”’ 

Where, then, is any soul searching for the 
kingdom of heaven to look for ‘“‘the Holy Catho- 
lic Church” of the Creed? And that such search- 
ers exist,and in considerable numbers, is no myth- 
ological conjecture. From my own knowledge, 
I may mention, among others, the case of ayouth 
of an inquiring turn of mind, brought up in a 
Protestant denomination, who was greatly per- 
plexed by this article of the Creed, which in its 
“ritual” this society had carefully guarded by 
asterisk and marginal note. His inquiries of 
parents and Sunday schol teachers elicited 
nothing definite, and his preacher could only 
bluff him off with some high sounding and very 
vague vaporing about ‘‘universal,’? which some- 
how failed to satisfy him. Supposing he had 
turned for light to the names of the many de- 
nominations ‘‘professing and calling themselves 
Christians’’in the United States. One, indeed, 
he would have found calling itself *‘Catholic,”’ 
with an adjective prefixed very foreign to the 
Creed, and fully as far removing that body from 
the Church founded by Christ at Jerusalem; for 
research must assure him that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was a society founded in the ninth 
century by Adrian, Bishop of Kome; and which, 
notwithstanding its bombastic assumption of 
the word ‘‘Catholic,’’ is not so, either in its 
foundation, its polity, its modern dogmas, nor its 
mutilated sacraments. Turning to examine 
other important sects, such as the Lutherans, 
founded in 1524 by Martin Luther; the Presby- 
terians, in 1560 by John Calvin; the Congrega- 
tionalists, in 1583 by Robert Browne; the Bap- 
tists, in 1639 by Roger Williams; the Methodists, 
in 1766 by John Wesley; and so on, he immedi- 
ately discovers that none of them fulfills the first 
requirement of the Church for which he isseek- 
ing; viz., foundation by Jesus Christ. At last he 
finds ‘the Holy Catholic Church,” and he nat-— 
urally exclaims in wonder: ‘‘Why do you permit 
yourself to be known to the people of America 
as ‘Protestant Episcopal’? Your clergy thunder 
forth from your pulpits your claim to be ‘the 
Holy Catholic Church’ in America, and the pens 
of your theologians are ever ready to set forth 
with no uncertain sound, the strongest proofs of 
your title to that position. Why, then, not set 
yourself right before the world on the title page 
of your Prayer Book, and ‘in law’ 2” 

Is not this, then, in brief, one of the questions 
confronting the approaching Convention? 

1. Did Jesus Christ found a Church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail, with 
which Heis, and which consequently still exists? 

2. Does the Apostles’ Creed, accepted by all 
professing and calling themselves Christians, 
denominate that Church so founded, ‘‘The Holy 
Catholic Church’’? 

8. Is this Church in the United States of 
America the Church so founded and named? 

4. If itis, ought we not, for the greater glory 
of God, and the salvation of souls, definitely de- 
clare this Church to be ‘the Holy Catholic 
Church in the United States of America’’? 

WaRNER E. L. Warp. 

Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y. 


THE NAME OF ‘‘THIS’’ CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

One consideration more on this subject which I 
have not seen presented in the various articles 
published in Tur Livine Cuurcu: 

itis said that if we take the name of ‘‘The 
Church in the United States,” it will be regard- 
ed as an actof assumption and arrogance. If 
we are the Church in the United States—as we 
constantly contend and assert in our discussions 
and as we act in our councils—if we are that 
Church then it is neither arrogance nor assump- 
tion to take our proper title. ‘This’? Church is 
entitled to its proper designation. If we con- 
tinue to deprive her of her rightful title, we 
seem to be guilty of moral cowardice, very prej 
udicial to her interests. We need not blame or 
ament the unfortunate action of our Fathers in 
e Faith so long as we continue to condone it. 
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Of all men, commend us to him who has the 
courage of his convictions, and who dares to say 
his soul is his own. 

Our right to this name, ‘‘The Church in the 
United States,”’ is made good by historical iden- 
tification; by facts, interpreted by the Catho- 
lic rules of Church extension. An apostolic 
Church in any land must be able to show that 
it has apostolic order duly derived from an 
apostolic source. It must be the one first of all 
duly planted in the nation where it would claim 
prescriptive right. Which of the Christian 
bodies in this land having these conditions was 
first planted in these United States? The vari- 
ous ‘sectarian’? denominations, which origi- 
nated in schism from the old religious organiza- 
tion of the English race, the Church of Eng- 
land, can make no claim; for they have not the 
apostolic order, they have no valid episcopate. 
The first apostolic offices and sacraments cele- 
brated in the English colonies on this continent 
from which the United States were formed, 
were administered by clergy of the Church of 
England. When these colonies became the 
United States, the first apostolic episcopate in- 
troduced into its borders was our own. The 
present Roman episcopate was introduced lat- 
er; and was also uncanonical and irregular in 
its origin, having a consecration by one bishop 
only, made in a private apartment in England 
by a bishop of the Roman mission, acting there 
schismatically, and is, therefore, an intrusion 
here. It is not lawful to set up episcopate 
against a regular episcopate already established 
in a nation or to set up altar against altar. 

In the remarkable Providence of God our 
episcopate was first on the soil of the United 
States. If there were Roman episcopates in 
any of the territories afterward admitted into 
the Union, they were bound by Catholic princi- 
ples and rules to recognize the national Church 
alreaay existing, to-wit, our own; just as the 
episcopate in Hawaii now annexed to the United 
States must now henceforth recognize the epis- 
copate of the United States, and come into fel- 
lowship with ‘‘this’? Church. : 

Why, then, shall we not claim and proclaim 
our title to this name of ‘‘The Church in the 
United States,” ours by prescriptive right? 
Why shall we not have the moral and theologi- 
cal value and influence of such a manifest ad- 
vantage? 

Another point. To change the name of this 
Church is not an innovation, but a restoration. 
The innovation was made when the present 
title was foisted upon her. This Church, be- 
fore the Revolution, was known as the Church 
of England in the colonies. The Church of 
England had officially refused to be called the 
“Protestant” Church of England. Let us then 
resume the name to which we are entitled as 
our Catholic and national heritage. 

RAVENSCROFT. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In your article on this vexed question con- 
tained in Tur Livine Cuurcu of Sept. 24th, you 
say that the proposed canon asserts the indis- 
solubility of the marriage bond. I, for one, can- 
not see that it does that. It duly asserts that 
no minister of this Church shall marry a di- 
vorced person during the lifetime of the other 
party to a former marriage. It leaves the question 
open as to whether the man or the woman may 
noi be married by any one else legally qualified 
to perform the marriage, without losing the 
right to receive still at our altars, and that 
without undergoing penance or discipline of any 
sort. Some priests and some bishops might 
subject the person to discipline, it is true; but 
others would not. And doubtless the majority 
would not. Some priests who might do so 
would have their action annulled by some bish- 
ops, and some bishops who would like to see dis- 
cipline inflicted would be set at nought by priests 
who would notand could not be required canon- 
ically to suspend those persons who choose to 
marry outside of the Church during the life- 
time of their divorced husbands or wives. In 
other words, the canon as it stands, if passed, 
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will only introduce confusion worse than that 
which exists now, and self-will everywhere. 

All it can effect, in my judgment, is that it 
will show that the Church disapproves of mar- 
riage after divorce in all cases, even of the in- 
nocent party, to the extent of prohibiting the 
use of her service until the death of one of the 
parties to the divorce. That much would cer- 
tainly have its value, as a deterrent, with fair- 
ly conscientious people. Butso long as mem- 
bers of the Church may still approach the altar, 
though they be married again without the 
Church, the proposed canon cannot fairly be said 
in my judgment, to assert the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. Orif it does, then concu- 
binage openly lived in will form no barrier to 
thealtar among us. If we are to assert the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond by canon, it 
seems to me the open, the direct, the only just 
way to doit, istoforbid the marriage of any 
member of the Church during the lifetime of a 
divorced husband or wife by any form whatever, 
making the penalty, excommunication. 

The canon, as it stands, can effect nothing of 
moment but confusion, from lack of straight- 
forward dealing with the souls and consciences 
of our people. It will also scatter broadcast 
seeds of dissension between conscientious priests 
and the self-willed members of their flock. 
Some priests will do just as they do with our 
present canon, they will disregard or evade it. 
Those who will not,will be regarded as straight- 
laced, or self-willed, and will oftentimes have to 
leave their cures if they refuse to marry di- 
vorcees, or admit them to the altar after mar- 
riage without. 

Another fault of the canon, as I read it, is that 
it puts no difference between the baptized and 
the unbaptized, between persons married and 
divorced before they are converted to the 
Church, and persons divorced after they enter 
it. Equity and mercifulness, it seems to me, 
should not be denied to those who transgress in 
ignorance of the Church's law, so they may be- 
gin to live an absolutely new life after conver- 
sion and admission to the Church. 

Then, again, so long as the clergy of this 
Church are openly permitted to solemnize the 
marriage of people when one or both of the 
parties may be unbaptized or unbelieving, per- 
mitting them to go away without the grace that 
comes with believing in the Triune God, how 
can we justify astrict law that only sincere 
Christians can be fairly expected to be either 
able or willing to keep. We not only need the 
table of prohibited degrees to be written in a 
diriment canon, but we need a canon that is at 
once direct, fearless, and mercifully equitable 
toward those that are without. The proposed 
canon is not, inmy judgment. It is a canon for 
the discipline of the clergy, when what we 
need in the case is a canon for the government 
of the laity, and only very occasionally of the 
clergy. Inits present form, I cannot vote for 
the canon. If the objections I have suggested 
were removed, I would cheerfully vote for the 
canon, wholly irrespective of the uncertainty 
about the meaning of our Lord’s words in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. The Church has power 
from Him to do what may seem best in any age 
or country. And soif she could obtain moral 
unanimity on this most important question, I 
would have no hesitation to vote for a rigid 
canon on the question, even though I am in 
doubt as to the exact meaning of the words of 
our Lord, concerning which fathers, saints, and 
doctors have Giffered. JOHN WILLIAMS. 

Omaha, Sept. 23d. 


TuE Universalist Leader is inclined to concede 
the claim of the moderator of an lowa Presby- 
tery, says The Interior, that Adam was a Pres- 
byterian, and therefore the right to ‘‘charge 
up against Presbyterianism all that has gone 
wrong in the world.”” This fancy of our bril- 
liant contemporary is right in the face of Scrip- 
ture. *Where Adam made his fatal mistake was 
in listening to the first Universalist sermon: 
‘Thou shalt not surely die’—and straightway, 
acting upon Universalist doctrine, he ‘‘brought 
on all our woes.’’ 
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A Declaration 


We, the undersigned, bishops and clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, being persuaded that any canon of our 
Church on the question of marriage and divorce 
ougkt to be consistent with the words the priest 
must use when he solemnizes holy matrimony 
according to the service contained in the Prayer 
Book—do hereby declare it to be our conviction 
that any legislation on this subject, in the way 
of an amendment to our present canon, ought to 
be based on the following principles: 

I. That the marriage law of the Church is 
clearly set forth in the marriage service; name- 
ly, that Christian marriage consists in the union 
of one man with one woman until the union is 
severed by death. 

Il. That this law does not permit the mar- 
riage of any person separated by divorce, so 
long as the former partner is living, whether 
such person be innocent or guilty. 


Signed, 
The Rr. Rev. W.C. Doanz, D.D., LL. D., Bish- 
op of Albany. 
The Rr. Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, 0.D., Bishop of 
Vermont. 
The Rr. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., D. C. L., 
Bishop of Chicago. 


The Rr. Rey. T. A. Starkey, D.D., Bishop of 
Newark. 


The Rr. Rev. W. A. Leonarp, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio. 


The Rr. Rev. Cuas. R. Hatz, D.D., LL.D., Bish- 
of Cairo. 

The Rr. Rey. L. Coteman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Delaware. 

The Rr. Rey. I. L. Nicnonson, D.D., Bishop of 
Milwaukee. 


The Rr. Rey. H. A. Nuzty, D.D., Bishop of 
Maine. 


The Rr. Rey. J. H. Jonnson, D.D., Bishop of 
Los Angeles. 

The Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., D.C. L., LL.D., 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary. 

The Rev. Tuomas Ricury, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the General Theolog- 
cal Seminary. 

The Rev. Pamanper K. Capy, D.D, Professor 
of Evidences of Revealed Religion in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. 

The Rey. Wm. J. Gouin, D.D.,Professor of Litur- 
gics and Exegesis in the Western Theological 
Seminary. 

Tne Rey. F. J. Haut, M. A., Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Western Theological Seminary. 

The Rey. Samvr. Hart, D.D., Professor of Lat- 
in Language and Literature in Trinity College. 

The Rey. Morean Dix, D.D., D. C. L., rector of 
Trinity church, New York city. 

The Rey. J. S. B. Honass, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Baltimore. 

The Rey. Rogert Ritouiz, rector of St. James 
the Less, Philadelphia. 

The Rey. Curnton Locks, D.D.,Rural Dean, dio- 
cese of Chicago. 

The Rey. A. B. Conger, rector of church of 
Good Shepherd, Rosemont, Pa. 

The Rey. A. Sr. Joun Cuampre, D.D., rector of 
St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. 

The Rey. G. M. Curistian, D.D., rector of Grace 
church, Newark, N. J. 

The Rey. A. Toomsr Porter, D.D., LL.D.,rector 
of the church of the Moly Communion, 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Rey. G. McC. Fiske, D.D., rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, Providence, R. f. 

The Ven. F. W. Taytor, D.D., Archdeacon in 
the diocese of Springfield. 


The above declaration was sent in July last to 
all the clergy in the United States. Over 1,500 
have replied. Any of the clergy who have not 
yet signified their approval, and desire to do so, 
will please send a postal card to the Rry. W. T. 
WessgE, D.D., Irvington, N. J. 


Personal Mention 
The address of the Rey. Frank E. Bissell, late of 
Elkhorn, Wis., is 15 West 4th st., Bayonne, N. J. 
The Rey. Frederick M. Brooks has resigned the 
charge of the church of the Incarnation, Lynn, Mass., 
and will assume work in Bostcn. 


The Diving Church 


The Rev. Henry Ward Cunningham has accepted 
the rectorship of Calvary church, Wilmington, Del. 


The postal address of the Rev. Joshua Cowpland, 
rector of St. John’s, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., is 
Ward, Pa, 

The Rev. Bert Foster has resigned the charge of St. 
Paul's church, Evanston, Wyo. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Johnson has accepted tem- 
porary charge of St. Matthew's cathedral, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

The Rey. T. H. Johnson bas resigned the care of St. 
Peter’s church, Sheridan, Wyo. 


The Rev. Arthur Hess has accepted temporary 
charge of the chapel of the Holy Comforter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hill, of Ottawa, Kas., has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in the Rocky Mountains. 


The Rev. Guy W. Miner has resigned the position of 
canon of the cathedral of Kansas, Topeka. 


The present address of the Rev. Geo. Shelton is 515 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Rev. James Stoddard. for the past two years 
missionary at Rock Springs and Green River, should 
now be addressed at Green River, Wyo., instead of 
Rock Springs. 


The P. O. address of the Rev. Peter Wager is now 
199 Bass ave., Memphis, Tenn., instead of Lichen, 
Tenn. 


The Rev. Wm. C. Wise has removed from Spokane 
to Northport, Wash. 


The Rev. Thomas Worrall begins work with the 
opening of October, as curate at the church of the 
Holy Comforter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Rev. Guy L. Wallis, formerly rector of the 
church of the Holy Nativity, has accepted appoint- 
ment as curate at the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York city. 


Ordinations 


On the 16th Sunday after Trinity, at All Saints’ 
cathedral, Milwaukee, by the Bishop of Milwaukee: 
Deacons: William Alesworth Howard, Jr., and 
Lewis Russell Levering. Presented by the Rev. Dr. 
C. B. B. Wright and the Rev. Canon St. George, re- 
spectively. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. C. B. B. Wright. 


In All Saints’ church, South McAlister, Okla. Ter., 
Sept. 2Jst, the following were ordained to the diacon- 
ate: Messrs. Franklin Campbell Smith, and Henry 
Benton Smith, the latter a Cherokee. The Rev. A. B. 
Nicholas presented the candidates and preached the 
sermon. The next day, in:'the same church, the Rev. 
Harry Clay Eastman was advanced to the priesthood, 
‘the Rev. Theo. Brookes, D.D., preaching the ser- 
mon. 


Official 


MINUTE 

At a stated meeting of the vestry of the church of 
the Holy Trinity, West Chester, Pa., the following 
resolutions were passed: 

Resolved: That in accepting the resignation of the 
Rev. G. Heathcote Hills as rector of this parish, the 
members of the vestry desire to express their warm 
feelings of personal regard for Mr. Hills and their 
sense of his faithful labors during the seven years 
of his rectorship. In all that time the relations 
between rector and vestry have beeu uniformly har- 
monious and without a break. Under his rectorship 
the membership of the church has materially in- 
creased, and the introduction of the vested choir. the 
changes in the arrangement and furnishing of the 
church building, the erection of the choir room, and 
the improvement of the parish building, are largely 
due to his good judgment, zeal, energy, and executive 
ability. As a devoted pastor, a forcible and eloquent 
preacher, a tactful organizer, and an untiring worker, 
Mr. Hills has endeared himself to his people. On be- 
half of ourselves and many others in the congregation 
and the community, we unite in assuring him of our 
appreciation and esteem, and in wishing him God- 
speed in his future field of labor. 

Resolved: That the secretary be instructed to trans- 
mit to Mr. Hills a copy of these resolutions. 

JAMES C. SELLERS, 
C. M. GRIMM, 
Wm. S. WINDLE, 


Committee. 
Obituary 
REY. J. EDWARD PRATT 


At a meeting of the Bishop and clergy present at 
the funeralof the Rev. J. Edward Pratt, late rector of 
St. John’s, Lancaster, and members of the Standing 
Committee of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 
the following minute was adopted: 

That we express our deep sorrow at the death of our 
co-laborer and friend. That we desire to put on rec- 
ord our high appreciation of his character as a Chris- 
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tian gentleman, of his devotion and ability as a min- 
ister of Christ, of his conscientious care in the dis- 
charge of the duties that have devolved upon him as 
an officer of the diocese and member of the Standing 
Committee. That in our intercourse with him we 
have been won to him by the kindness and unfailing 
courtesy of his manner, and the evident sinceritp of 
his heart. We shall miss him in our various dioc- 
esan assemblies, and we feel that in his death the di- 
ocese has sustained a great loss. F 

We extend our cordial sympathy to the bereaved 
family. 

This minute is ordered to be sent to the family and 
to be printed in the local and Church papers. 


Rev. WILLIAM P. ORRICK, D. D., 
Rey. Percy J. ROBOTTOM, 
REV.;LEROY F’. BAKER, 


(Signed) Rt. REV. ETHELBERT TALBOT, 
Bishop of diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 

REV. H. L. JonES, D.D., REV. CHAS. MORISON, 

REv. W. F. SHERO, Rey. O. H. BRIDGMAN, 

REV. WM. DORWART, Rev. J. M. PAGE, 

REv. ALEX. MCMILLAN, REV. J. M. BLACKWELL, 

REV.T. B. ANGELL,D.D. REV. CHAS. J. WOOD , 

REV. S.K. EVANS. REV. R. L. CHITTENDEN. 

REv. L. DECORMIS, D.D., Rev. A. M. ABEL. 

REV. A. C. KILLHEFFER. 
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Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


BOARD OF MISSIONS 


The triennial session of the Board of Missions will 
begin in the church of the Epiphany Washington, 
D. C.,on Friday morning, October 7th. On: he morn- 
ing of the second day, the completion of twenty-five 
years of the episcopate of Dr Hare as missionary 
bishop will be especially marked. Sermon before the 
Board by the Bishop of California, in the church of 
the Epiphany, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 9th. 
Children’s missionary mass meeting in the church of 
the Ascension, Sunday afternoon, October 16th. Mis- 
sionary rally in the same church that evening. ‘ 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communications to the Rev JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


A WORTHY APPEAL 


The Rev. Octavius Parker, general missionary of 
the diocese of Los Angeles, makes an appeal for St. 
Mary’s church, Lompoc, which will be his headquar- 
ters until such time as the debt there shall have been 
liquidated. The debt, amounting to $1,300, isa most 
serious obstacle to the doing of good work, and most 
trying to both the people and clergyman. Mr. Parker 
appeals to all communicants of the Church to help 
him, even though they can only send ‘the widow’s 
mite.” 


I AM deeply interested in the work at Lompoc and 
parts adjacent. Mr. Parker, the general missionary, 
is a most earnest priest, and his appeal meets with 
my hearty approval. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, 

Bishop of Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 1, 1898. 


IF any church is about to put ina new font, would 
they kindly donate the old one to St. Mary’s parish, 
Blair, Neb. Beginning in October, the rector pro- 
poses to hold a cottage service in an addition called 
Deklerville, among the poor and colored folks; in 
order to make the service attractive, he desires to 
obtain an organ; however old, it will be thankfully 


received. 
ANNESLEY THOMAS YOUNG. 


Rector. 
Church and Parish 


A CLERGYMAN'S daughter, whose parents livein a 
retired place, and of limited means, would like to re- 
ceive a boarding school education, that she may be 
able to earn her own livelihood. Please address M, 
T., LIVING CHURCH. 


COMMISSIONAIRE —I do purchasing for out of town 
customers. Fashionable millinery and dresses a 
specialty. Bridal trousseaus complete. My com- 
mission comes from the stores. Send for references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. C. A. BLACK, 302 
Baird Ave., Austin, Ill., or Marshall Field, Chicago. 
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The Editor's Cable 


Kalendar, October, 1898 


2 1%th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

9. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
18. Sv. LUKE, Evangelist. Red. 
23. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON AND JUDE. Red. 
30. 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


A Prayer for the General 
Convention 
BY REV. FREDERIC BE. J. LLOYD, MUS. DOC, 


Father Divine, before Thy throne 

Thy children come, with homage meet, 
From lands afar, from ev’ry zone, 

To worship at Thy sacred feet. 


God of our nation, by whose might 

Plenty and peace have crowned our days, 
We pray Thee, keep her in Thy Light, 
And ever lead in Wisdom’s ways. 


Defend Thy Church from foes without, 
And guard her Faith gainst foes within; 
Despoil unfaith, remove all doubt, 
And keep her pure from spot of sin. 


Protect our homes. may holy bond 
Be sever’d ne’er by man’s decree, 
May true devotion, loving, fond, 
Bind heart to heart, and both to Thee. 


Thus kept, defended, ruled by Thee, 
O Triune God, for ever blessed, 

Our nation, Church, and homes will be 
Thy heritage, by all confess‘d. 


2a 32S 

CHATTERTON DIX, an English 
« Churchman, and the author of sever- 
al well-known hymns, passed away from 
earth Sept. 9th. His Epiphany hymn, “As 
with gladness men of old,” issung wherever 
the English language is spoken. Others of 
his composition are, ‘‘Come unto me, ye 
weary,” ‘On the waters dark and drear,” 
and, ‘‘To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we 
raise.” He also wrote many prose articles 

on subjects connected with the Church. 
VISITOR to Belfast gives The Ecclesi- 
astical Gazette the benefit of his experi- 
ences. He attended two churches, St. 
Anne’s and St. Luke’s, and witnessed some 
street preaching conducted by Church peo- 
ple (described ‘‘as earnest but prosy”). He 
was rather pleased than otherwise by what 
he saw inthis stronghold of Protestantism. 
The Holy Eucharist was celebrated weekly 
in both churches every Sunday morning, in 
one case at 9:30, in the other at 8. Butthere 
was a feeling in the community that to have 
the Sacrament at such early hours was ritu- 
alistic, and that it would not go down in Bel- 
fast. At both churches the visitor was 
struck with the preponderance of women at 
the services. He wondered where were the 
thousands of Orangemen who assemble to 
demonstrate their militant loyalty to the 

Church on the twelfth of July. 
ope BS, 

jie appears that a great many people in 
England, unable to obtain literary or the- 
ological degrees in the usual way, make a 
practice of buying them in this country. 
There seem to be a number of organizations, 
chartered under the laws of the States in 
which they are, which exist simply for the 
purpose of bestowing degrees. State legis- 
lation does not seem to provide proper guar- 
antees to insure a bona fide character in 
these so-called universities. Thus a lucra- 
tive trade in bogus degrees has sprung up, 
nosmall part of which comes from the other 
side of the water. Attention has lately been 
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drawn by English papers to an institution of 
this nature in Chicago, which has had the 
advantage of being mistaken abroad for the 
University of Chicago. A bill has been in- 
troduced in Parliament to compel every one 
holding a degree other than one granted by 
lawful authority in the United Kingdom, to 
place and indicate clearly after such degree 
the source from which it has been derived. 
This would partially, but only partially, 
cover the ground. 
aS es 
ORD GRIMTHORPE has spent, since 
1877, no less than $1,250,000 in the restor- 
ation and embellishment of St. Alban’s Ab- 
bey. The architecture of the exterior has 
been mercilessly criticised, but Lord Grim- 
thorpé has not been influenced in the slight- 
est degree. He has pursued his own plans 
frcm first to last. At one time he engaged in 
gn expensive law suit with another wealthy 
gentleman who was ambitious to spend 
his money upon the restoration of the chan- 
cel, but this my Lord Grimthorpe would by 
no means allow. Surely one of the most re- 
markable law suits on record! One ques- 
tions whether it could have happened any- 
where but in England and between two gen- 
tlemen of the traditional John Bull type. 
Lord Grimthorpe’s princely generosity is 
not easy to understand, since it is bestowed 
upon a Church which he seems to regard as 
a kind of police institution, established by 
the State to keep society inorder: His pub- 
lished utterances show a perfect contempt 
for the clergy in general, from the archbish- 
ops down to the unbeneficed priests. Possib- 
ly he is one of those to whom the old saying 
may be applied, that ‘‘his bark is worse than 
his bite.” 
nti. opto 
HE Bishop of Ballarat, speaking after his 
return to his distant diocese, of his expe- 
riences and observations while in England, 
quotes the testimony of two impartial wit- 
nesses in regard to the work of the Church 
in London. He says: “I asked the Lord 
Mayor of London, a Jew, what he thought 
the most powerful influence operating for 
the elevation of the masses of the metropolis. 
He answered in effect at once: ‘The Chris- 
tian Church, and far above all others, the 
Church of England.’ To thisagrees what a 
late experienced Recorder of London told 
me: ‘The East end of London has vastly im- 
proved of recent years; various causes com- 
bine to account for this, but chiefly, by far, 
the work of religious folk amongst the 
masses, and first and foremost the activities 
of the Church.’ It is curious that the Sal- 
vation Army, so active in a vast number of 
places, and so very useful in some, admitted- 
ly counts for very little in East London.” 
Liles. Pe 
T is reported that the Duke of Newcastle 
contemplates the establishment of a 
brotherhood, or, as some insist, a monastery, 
upon his Nottinghamshire estate. It is even 
rumored that it will be under the old Bene- 
dictine rule. Unquestionably the Duke has 
it in his power to put up buildings suitable 
for a monastery. But it is a different mat- 
ter to provide the monks. Anciently these 
came first, buildings afterwards. But per- 
haps there is an organization already in ex- 
istence for which the Duke desires to pro- 
vide an adequate shelter. He has already 
been a munificent contributor to the cause of 
religion. Various churches have been re- 
stored mainly at his expense, and ten years 
ago he erected a handsome new one on a 
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portion of his estate, entirely at his own cost. 
He also subscribed very liberally to the 
founding of the school at Worksop in con- 


‘nection with Canon Woodward’s scheme. 


The Duke is still a young man. It is reported 
that it is he who has undertaken to replace 
the magnificent set of Communicn plate pre- 
sented to St. Paul’s cathedral by the notori- 
ous Mr. Hooley, which the subsequent ex- 
posure of that worthy’s method of obtaining 
money has rendered unavailable for sacred 
purposes. 
a 


eee genius who has lately discovered 
that streets can be sprinkled by attaching 
garden hose to city hydrants, to be operated 
by the street cleaner, thus doing away with 
the lumbering water cart that obstructs the 
way and by semi-cccasional deluges undoes 
much good asphalt, deserves to rank with 
the Chinaman of Charles Lamb who dis- 
covered that young pig could be roasted by 
a small fire, instead of by burning one’s 
house over one’s head when the stomach 
yearned for ‘‘crackle.” 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot. A Novel. By W. Ea- 
wards Tirebuck. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A Lancashire mining village is the scene of 
Mr. Tirebuck’s romance. It revolves around 
the central character of the heroine, Meg, and 
follows her adventures, bodily and spiritual, in 
her rude and untrained efforts to solve and 
reconcile the ultimate means of life and love. 
We can hardly bein sympathy with the story 
at all times; sometimes the characters seem 
overdrawn. The wholesale slaughter at the 
close, while perhaps necessary to straighten 
matters, hardly appeals to us, beside carrying 
off untimely the most satisfactory and whole- 
some character of the tale. However, we 
must admit the general strength of the author’s 
work, and that, though we at times would tear 
out a page, the book attracts us strongly to the 
end, 

At You-All’s House; A Missouri Nature Story. 
By James Newton Baskett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.50. ” 

Mr. Baskett is a lover anda student of nature, 
and he leads us through the fields and woods of 
Northern Missouri. His simple love story is a 
pastoral, accompanied by the music of the run 
ning stream and the bird-talk he interprets so 
well. His characters are typesof what might be 
found in any rural community; there is nothing 
dramatic, no vivid coloring, nothing foreign to 
the environment; the story is dignified in its 
simplicity, interesting, and restful. We feel 
the personality of the writer as we read, and 
realize that his book is a part of him, not simply 
a product of his pen. 


The Paternal State in France and Germany. By 
Henry Gaullier. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This book has nothing to do with the relations 
between fathers and children in the countries 
mentioned, but is an able and much-needed book 
on the burning question of the relative benefit 
to a people ofa paternal, i. ¢., a State manage- 
ment of everything, and a mixed, or State and 
individual combined. The advocates of the 
former system, including all the shades of so- 
cialism, are very clamorous now. This book is 
intended to be an object lesson to them and to all 
American readers, by showing what results are 
obtained by a nation as soon as the State is in- 
vested with attributes which individuals alone 
should possess, and with an authority which 
they should never abdicate. The French and 
German doctrine of State paternalism is shown 
pretty conclusively to be the cause of the French 
and German national ill-health, and historical 
evidence is carefully given to prove that these 
past disasters as well as their present restless- 
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ness, is attributable to it. We sometimes think 
the idea that the State being the delegate of the 
community should be invested with sufficient 
authority to bring about such reforms as would 
promote a general happiness, is a brand new idea 
evolved by modern philanthropists; but it is as 
old nearly as the world, has been often tried and 
has generally ended in a despotism which sets 
its foot on all branches of human activity. All 
thisis well shown in this study of political econ- 
omy, and there are but fewdry pages in it. 


By Sarah P. McL. Greene. New 
Harper & Brothers. Price 


Moral Imbeciles. 
York and London: 
$1.25. 

A book fitly named, for never was there more 
imbecility gathered together then in these 
pages. The writing it is the first step toward 
becoming a moral imbecile. There is not one 
character in the whole outfit who behaves as 
mortals generally do. Everybody seems to have 
come out of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ or the ‘‘His- 
tory of Freaks.” 


Early Letters of George William Curtis to 
John S. Dwight. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1.50. 

A delightful book,for not only are the letters of 
such a man as Curtis interesting, but the editor 
prefaces these with a most charming history of 
Brook Farm and Concord. Brook Farm, as 
many of our readers may remember, was a com- 
munity founded by the Transcendentalists in 
the “thirties” as the hub for the conversion of 
the world to Transcendentalism. Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance” is founded on it, and Col. 
Higginson and others have written brilliantly 
about it. All the cranks of the period went 
there to live,and cranks are very uvften most fas- 
cinating people. Geo. W. Curtis passed two 
years there, more as a boarder and scholar than 
as a disciple. One met delightful company 
there; Rev. Dr. Parker, Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, John Dwight, Hawthorne, etc. This 
book portrays the first years of the experiment, 
before it became too ‘‘cranky,’’ in most excel- 
lent and attractive English, and Curtis’ letters 
are full of sparkle and interest. 


WE are requested to note a mistake in early 
copies of the Marginal Readings Report, on the 
reverse of the title page. The commission was 
appointed by the General Convention of 1895, 
not by that of 1889. 


“Tue Romance of Glass Making,’ being a 
sketch of the history of ornamental glass, by 
Walter Gandy, will be published soon by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker. Healso announces ‘‘Fran- 
ces E. Willard; The Story of a Noble Woman,”’ 
by Florence Witts. 


“GATHERED WaAIrFs”’ is the queer title of a vol- 
ume of poems by the Rey. Francis Mansfield, 
M.D. They are ‘‘waifs’”? of the brain which 
have found an abiding place here, and may ke 
found ettertaining. We hope many readers 
will make their acquaintance. The Bishop of 
Springfield, writing to the author, says: ‘ ‘‘Gath- 
ered Waifs’ do more than the title promises. 
Scattered flowers might be picked up and tied 
ina bouquet and present no beauty, since the 
bloom is faded, and emit no fragrance, because 
the perfume is gone. The ‘Gathered Waifs’ are 
no such nosegay. The flowers are fresh with 
historic interest, or with appeals which reach 
the sympathies and passions of the human 
heart. They must continue fresh while the 
memories of our native land are living realities 
in the breast of patriots, and home and friends 
and natural scenery are the objects of our love 
and admiration. The fragrance is distilled in 
various odors, in the poetic garb with which 
the accomplished author clothes in many metres 
the stray children of hisfertile brain. The book 
is an entertaining and instructive companion 
whose company one can enjoy for five or twenty 
minutes without fear that he may not at pleas- 
ure resume the acquaintance whenever he may 
wish, since no offense will be taken. I am glad 
to have the privilege of introducing ‘Gathered 
Waifs’ to my friends, since I feel sure that when 
they come to know the volume they will thank 
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me for the introduction, and regard the collec- 
tion of poems as our mutual friend.” 


Books Received 


THE CENTURY CO. 


A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. 
Holden. LL.D. $1. 


Through the Earth, By Clement Fezandie. $1.50. 

Good Americans. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. $1.25, 

Ree and Ned Toodles. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
1.25. 


By Edward S. 


Democracy in America. 
In5dvols. $5. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
By Order of the Magistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. $1.25. 
Contributions to‘“‘Punch.” By W. M.Thackeray. $1.75. 
aay of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow. 

1.25. 
Metaphysics. By Borden P. Bowne. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES & Co. 

The Destroyer. By Benj. Swift. $1.28. 


JORDAN MARSH & Co. 


Pinocchio's Adventures in Wonderland. By Hezeki- 
ah Butterworth. 30 cts. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 
The Hove of Immortality, By J. E. C. Welldon. 
1.50. 


By Alexis De Tocqueville. 


. 


Glimpses of God and other Sermons. By Rev. B. 


Gwernydd Newton, Cleveland, O 


Music Received 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 


There shall be an Heap of Corn. By Ferris Tozer. 
12 cts. 


Sing un'to the Lord. By Cuthbert Harris. 12 cts. 
God is My Salvation. By Chas. F. Bowes. 12 cts. 
O give Thanks unto the Lord. By Rev. E. Vine 


Hall, M.A. 12 cts. 
The pions is my Shepherd. By Franz Schubert. 
15 cts. 
God be Merciful Unto Us. By JohnE West. 6 cts. 
Great Is Our Lord. By Myles B. Foster. 15 cts. 
Behold, God Is Great. By E. W. Naylor. 15 cts. 


Short Settings of the Office of the Holy Communion. 
Edited by Sir Geo. C. Martin. 50 cts. 


Office of the Holy Communion, Merbecke). 
ized by J. Stainer. 20 cts. 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
Driffield. 15 cts. 


Te Deum Laudamus. By BoytonSmith. 15 cts. 
Benedicite, Omnia Opera. By J. W. Elliott. 15 cts. 
Benedictus. By Geo. C. Martin. 15 cts. 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. (For men’s voices.) By 
J. Stainer. 25 cts. 


Unto Thee, O God, Do We Give Thanks. 
Stearn. 12 cts. 


Harmon- 


By E. Townshend 


By Bruce 


Periodicals 


We fight our battles over again in Scribner’s 
Magazine for October: Richard Harding Davis 
describes the ‘‘Battle of San Juan,”’ and analy- 
zes the conduct of the Santiago campaign; 
Captain Arthur H. Lee, of the Royal Artillery, 
the British military attache who accompanied 
our troops to Cuba, writes of ‘‘The Regulars at 
El Caney.’’ Coming from the representative of 
another nation and a trained soldier, his tribute 
to the fighting qualities of our soldiers is espe- 
cially valuable. ‘‘The Day of the Surrender” at 
Santiago is graphically described by J. F. J. 
Archibald, and John R. Spears gives experien- 
ces of his own and other correspondents, under 
the title, “Afloat for Newsin WarTime.’’ Wal- 
ter A. Wyckoff writes of the great farming 
region of the North-west,where he found plenty 
of work, and noted that unthrift was responsi- 
ble for much of the prevailing discontent. Oc- 
tave Thanet has a pleasant little story in this 
issue. 

Topics of current interest are handled strong- 
ly in the October number of The Atlantic Monthly. 
Carl Schurz writes on “The Anglo-American 
Friendship,” and gives conservative adviceon a 
good common-sense basis. While desiring 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, he wisely argues that these 
can best be maintained by independence of ac- 
tion each of the other. Albert Dicey, the dis- 
tinguished jurist, views the subject from an 
English standpoint. ‘The Development of our 
Foreign Policy,” is portrayed by Horace N. 
Fisher, and gives a concrete statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine from ex-President Jefferson. 
“Bismarck as a National Type,”’ is an interest- 
ing topic, graphically treated by Kuno F'rancke, 
evidently a loyal admirer of the Iron Chancellor, 
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a name justified by the closing words of this pa- 
per: “If ever there was a man in whom fate re- 
vealed its moral sovereignty, that man was 
Bismarck.*? ‘‘The Unpublished Letters of Car- 
lyle” give interesting glimpses of the tender side 
of that gruff old worthy. The household tyran- 
ny and despotic. rule of a Russian landlord is 
strongly depicted in the autobiography of Prince 
Kropotkin. 


With the issue of Oct. 1st, The Living Age be- 
gins a new series, the seventh. It appears ina 
new dress, differing but little from that which 
has been familiar to its readers, but with a page 
slightly larger than before, and more clear, 
open, and legible. The familiar design has been 
retained for the cover, but it has been re- 
engraved, and is printed upon paper of a better 
quality. ‘The Readings from New Books,” 
which were introduced two years ago, will be 
continued, and a new editorial department de- 
voted to ‘‘Notes on Books and Authors,” will be 
substituted for the ‘‘Readings from American 
Magazines.’’ In this issue The Living Age also 
begins the publication of a new serial story, 
“‘Constance,’’ by Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). 
This story has been translated for The Living Age 
by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, with the authorization 
of Mme. Blanc. It deals with some of the prob- 
lems of modern:-life, and is a subtle delineation 
of character. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

Is tot WoRLD BETTER OR WoRSE?—We further 
suggest that too steady gazing at the evils of 
the time tends to paralyze one’s nerves, to im- 
pair his judgment, and destroy his usefulness. 
Let him turn to look at what offsets these con- 
ditions. He will see that many men are more 
generously busy than ever before to provide for 
uplifting their fellowmen. Educational advan- 
tages multiply which are open to all. Look at 
the free public libraries; note the shortening of 
the working day, giving those whose work is 
measured by hours the opportunity to cultivate 
their intellectual and moral natures. Mark the 
growing sensitiveness to the evil of human suf- 
fering, and the increase of philanthropic minis- 
tries, hospitals, summer homes for invalids, rest 
places for weary workers, excursions for the 
poor. Men who do these things have not lost 
faith in their fellowmen. We believethat there 
lie in our civilization forces efficient to heal so- 
cial diseases. God is in His world. Without 
the inspiration of that belief, Christians cannot 
face the problems of our complex social order, 
problems greater than those of any other age. 
With that belief we can fearlessly approach the 
disorders of our time with the Gospel of Christ, 
knowing that this Gospel is suited to elements 
in human nature for whose diseases: it is a sov- 
ereign remedy. 

Harper's Bazar 

Tur Rep Cross.—The war has been full of 
pathos. It is a way wars have, and, in the case 
of the one just over, the newspapers have gar- 
nered in scores of touching incidents. One of 
the most unfortunate phases of the war, how- 
ever, has been the discouragement and criti- 
cism which have frequently been the lot of the 
Red Cross. No one is prepared to say that the 
discouragement was unwise or avoidable—no 
outsider, that is. But everybody will feel re- 
gret that the woman whose name is identified 
with years of work which won her the gratitude 
and praise of the world, has come to feel a sense 
of baffled hopelessness in trying to help her own 
country. In a letter to her brother, not long 
ago, Miss Clara Barton said: ‘I have no need 
of money beyond that you have already sent me. 
If Thad, the generosity and thoughtfulness of 
other nations have supplied me, and they ap- 
pear to have done it with no distrust of my 
management or integrity. I shall do faithfully 
all that comes to me, until I can be properly rce- 
leased, and I will work, as I always have done, 
for the credit of my country; but, so far as any 
personal interest is concerned in any of it, there 
is nothing left.” 
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Presbyterian Banner 

Divorce LEGIsLtation.—The subject of divorce 
legislation is again before the public, as it may 
well be, when we are told that in the United 
States the ratio of divorce to marriage is as one 
to ten; and that in one State it has sunk within 
twenty years from the ratio of one to fifty-one 
down to the ratio of one to twenty-one. Indeed, 
a principal attraction in one or two States to in- 
duce men and women to go temporarily tnere 
seems to be the facility with which divorces are 
granted. But in no other civilized country is 
the problem of divorce so poorly solved, or so 
full of danger, as in the United States. We 
have no general divorce law. Every State has 


its own laws on this subject, and in some of the 
States they are simply scandalous, apparently 
framed to encourage and facilitate divorce. 
Every social and religious heresy that breaks 
out has something in it in opposition to the per- 
manency of the marriage relation. But atlength 
the public mind is beginning to be aroused to 
the indecency and danger connected with the 
drift towards easy divorces. The New England 
Divorce Reform League, in which all Christian 
denominations are united, has been doing good 
work. The religious press, a part of the secu- 
lar press, and the ministers of the Gospel have 
been rendering efficient service, and will con- 
tinue to do so. A conference has lately been 


held at Saratoga, N. Y., to promote uniformity 
of legislation in marriage and divorce. If that 
conference did not accomplish much directly, it 
at least discovered that it is altogether im- 
possible to lead the States to agree upon what 
shall be the causes for absolute divorce. Owing 
to the training of the people, and their surround- 
ings, and the varying ideas concerning the mar- 
riage relation prevalent in different parts of 
the country, no large number of the States will 
ever agree upon a uniform law dissolving mar- 
riage. Our only hope is in ‘tuniform legisla- 
tion,’? secured by a national constitutional 
amendment. To this end all the friends of pure 
marriage should labor 
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Tree People 

BY MARGARET DOORIS 
IL. 

TREE BABY 


When I first saw the baby ‘twas late in the spring. 
AsI stood at my door to bear the birds sing, 

I noticed old mammy was holding quite fast 
Something close to her breast, as the wind hurried 

past. 

I looked and I looked. and thought it must be 

A sweet little angel hid in the tree, 

So I asked the old mammy; she laughed and said,‘‘No, 
Dem lubly wee angels jest is, dey don’t grow. 

Dis yere am a baby done come on de wood, 

An’ littler dan nothin’ when a teenty, small bud; 
It am now a monf ole. an’ near fills my arms. 

I’se gittin most skeerful ob de ole man what farms; 
He often goes roun’ wiv’ his ax an’ his saw, 

An’ I’se feared dat he’)1 cut it off any day—la! 

I ’member de time, it am long years ago, 

Dat de trees around yere were as thick as could grow; 
Dat ole farmer, he comes an’ hacks dem all down, 
An’ defust thing I knows folks builded a town. 
Times ain't what dey was, no matter who says, 
An’ I'd like to be back in dem happy, ole days; 
Ebery day boys am comin’ wiv horrible slings 
To kill my deah birds for der bootiful wings; 

I’se frightened to death most haf ob de time, 

An’ wish me an’ babe into heben could climb.”’ 
Then the mammy looked sad and heavily sighed, 
And tried in her arms the baby to hide. 

Since then every eve in the glow of the west, 
I hear mammy hush the tree-baby to rest; 
Frogs, crickets, and katydids join in the song, 
And the chorus is ringing all the night long. 


THE 


THE TREE MAMMY'S LULLABY 


Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by! 
See dat ebenin’ star, 

An’ de pretty new moon, silver moon, 
Dem angels am not far, 

Dey willcome pretty soon, pretty soon, 

Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by! 


Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by! 
See de fire-flies gleam, 

An’ dat glistenin’ dew, silver dew. 
Sweetly sleep, sweetly dream, 

Dem angels am a comin’ now to you, 

Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by! 


Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a-by! 
Dem angels now am near, 
Dey am comin’ in de breeze, in de breeze, 
Dey am near, dey am near, dey am hyear, 
Dey will watch all night in de trees, 
Hush-a-by, hush-a-by, hush-a by! 


Softly the lullaby rings all night long, 

But at the day dawn mammy changes her song; 
Stirring indeed is her voice as day breaks, 

And cheery the tune that the tree- baby wakes. 


THE TREE MAMMY'S WAKING SONG 


Wake up. baby, wake! 
Dem angels all night watchin’ hab all done gone away, 
De sun hisself am comin’, cause t’is de break ob day; 
He’s comin’ up de eastern sky, 
Dem sunbeams now am bery nigh, 
Wake up, baby, wake! 


Wake up, baby, wake! 
Dem birds dat stay heah all de night, hab ebery one 
done gone, 
Look dar, an’ see dem pickin’ grubs acrosson missus’ 
lawn; 
De butterfiys am comin’, 
De bees am softly hummin’, 
Wake up, baby, wake! 


Wake up, baby, wake! 
De breakfuss now am ready. dars honey, an’ dars dew, 
An’ lots ob buttercups am full, done waitin’ jest for 
you, 
An’ ebery mornin’ glory 
Gwine tell a pretty story, 
Wake up, baby, wake! 


(Lo be continued.) 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF “SUNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER I 
OS ANGELES, the beautiful city ‘‘of the 
Angels,” lay basking in the sunlight of 
a summer’s day. It was still early in the 


afternoon, and the streets were compara- 
tively deserted. In the forenoon they had 
been crowded with traffic, and a little later 
would be so again, but just now the midday 
lull still rested on the city. 

Along one of the handsome residence 
streets on the western side, a farm wagon 
drawn by a stout pony, and covered with a 
canvas awning, was leisurely making its way 
in the shade of the overhanging pepper trees 
bordering the wide sidewalks. 


The driver was a lad of about fifteen, and 
seated beside him was a girl some years 
older. Both were dressed in simplest country 
fashion, and even the girl was without the 
smallest attempt at adornment. A coarse 
straw hat shaded her face, and she wore a 
faded cotton gown. 

‘*This is the house,” said the boy,‘‘I know 
it by the two big palms. They told me to 
be sure to bring more strawberries and 
melons. 

The wagon stopped in front of the iron 
gates, through which a wide, beautifully 
trimmed lawn, with two pillar-like palm- 
trees, was visible. The house beyond was 
large and handsome, surrounded by a wide 
piazza festooned with luxuriant climbing 
plants. 

The girl took the reins, while the boy 
sprang down, and taking up a large basket 
of fruit which had been carefully protected 
from the sun, made his way to the back of 
the house. 

In his absence the girl, leaning slightly 
forward, looked at the attractive picture 
before her,at the velvety grass, the brilliant 
flower boarders, the shadow of the palms. 
There was a glimpse of lacey drapery 
through the large open windows, and the 
sound of a piano floated out on the still, 
warm air. She looked and listened, sit- 
ting under the awning, the reins loosely held 
in her hand. It was pleasant to sit there, 
and the lad had been gone some little time 
before his sister began to watch for him. 
Then she heard his voice, and presently saw 
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him walking beside a gentleman towards 
the gates. 

‘‘So you live in the San Fernando valley?” 
the gentleman was saying good-naturedly, 

“In the foot-hills,’”’ the boy answered. 

‘“You grow fine fruit there.” 

“TI guess we do. You won’t find any bet- 
ter.” 

‘‘What’s your name, youngster.” 

“Bert—Herbert Priestly,” said the boy, 
and his sister smiled to herself at the clear, 
confident young voice. or 


‘Well, Herbert Priestly, good-by. I 
shall see you again, I dare say. I go out 
shooting in your neighborhood sometimes.” 

“There’s fine shooting in the foot hills. 
Good-by, sir.” 

The lad climbed to his seat; the gentle- 
man turned in the direction of the city, and 
chanced as he did so to look at the other 
occupant of the wagon. Under the brim of 
the coarse straw hat, and contrasting with 
the faded color of the gown, he saw a face 
fresh and lovely as a newly, opened rose. 
Joan Priestly was looking at the man who 
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was speaking in such a friendly tone to her 
brother, and her bright eyes, true hazel 
eyes, darkened by heavy lashes, met his for 
a moment. Involuntarily, with a flash of 
surprise and admiration in his face, he lifted 
his hat and went his way. 

‘Sold ’em all,” said the boy exultingly.” 
‘*We’re in luck, Joan. Let’s see how much 
we have.” 

He turned the contents of a small canvas 
bag into his sister’s lap, and she carefully 
counted it. 

‘Seven dollars and fifty cents,” she said, 
‘more than you have taken any day yet,” 
and she restored the money to the bag. 

“Did you notice that gentleman speaking 
to me, Joan? He seems awful pleasant. 
His name is Edgerly. He came out with a 
young lady while the housekeeper was talk- 
ing to me, and they began picking out the 
biggest strawberries. The old lady scolded, 
and they both laughed, and made me laugh 


too.” 
“Tow do you know his name?” asked 


Joan. 
‘*Because the housekeeper said. ‘Now, Mr. 


Edgerly, don’t you be pickin’ out the best 
fruit—Miss Lucy, you’re encouragin’ him.’”’ 
“Tt’s a pretty place,” said Joan a little 


wistfully. 
“Yes, but I shouldn’t want to live down 


here in the flat where you can’t even see 
the mountains. Say, Joan, if we goon mak- 
ing money like this, we’ll be able to clear 
off the mortgage before long.” 

The girl sighed. 

‘Tt would take a long time, I’m afraid, 
Bert, but anyhow we can help pay the in- 
terest. If we do that I suppose they can’t 
turn us out.” 

‘‘P’q like to see them come to turn us out!” 
said the boy hotly. ‘‘I’ve not learned to be 
a good shot for nothing.” 

‘‘Ffush, hush, dear,” the sister said, ‘‘you 
mustn’t say such things. It’s wicked,:and 
you don’t understand.” 

“Ton’t though! You wait and see. Come 
on,Punch,” and he cracked his whip, ‘‘you’ve 
got to go.” 

They stopped at a few more houses, sold 
out the remainder of their fruit, and before 
the afternoon was far spent, were on their 
way homeward. 

Before sundown they had left the last 
houses on the western outskirts of the city 
far behind, and were soon in the shadows of 
the pass leading into the San Fernando val- 
ley. 

It was a solitary stretch of road, gradually 
ascending and winding between the moun- 
tain spurs. The sunlight was shut out by 
the higher summits, and the breeze came 
only now and then in a fitful gust. Here 
and there a few scattered sheep nibbled the 
dried-up herbage along the roadside, or a 
rabbit darted into its burrow, otherwise 
there was no sign of life. There was some- 
thing in that stretch of road that discour- 
aged speech. Joan Priestly and her brother 
drove along almost in silence until the high- 
est point of the pass was reached, and sud- 
denly, like a transformation scene, the San 
Fernando lay before them. 

Tke sun was just setting behind the dis- 
tant coast range, and a flood of amber light 
glorified the valley. The slopes on either 
hand,clad here and there with the rich ver- 
dure of ranches, but for the most part cov- 
ered with the dull browns and yellows of 
wild grasses withered by the heat, were 
touched by that parting light with inde- 
scribable beauty. Joan priestly drew along 
breath. 


‘‘How beautiful the valley looks!’ she 
said; ‘‘it seems like a glimpse into another 
world.” 

“It’s our own world, though,” said the boy, 
“and it’s mighty pretty.” 

The descent into the valley was quite 
steep, but to Punch, born and brought up 
among the foot-hills, it was nothing. Not 
far from the pass he turned off the main 
road into a narrower one leading toward the 
mountains, and quickening his pace with- 
out the aid of the whip, went bravely on, 
though the way was rough and uneven; and 
at last, when the foot hills were reached, 
became a steep incline. At the top of this, 
however, was a mesa, extending fora con- 
siderable distance, and perfectly level. 

To the left was a grove of magnificent old 
sycamores, now in full leaf,their widespread 
limbs and huge, mottled trunks thrown out 
in bold relief against the sunset sky. Stand- 
ing among them was a long, low adobe, one 
of the few remaining dwellings of the old 
Spanish days. It had been repaired in many 
places, where the old walls had begun to 
crumble away, and the tiled roof was here 
and there patched with ‘‘shingles.” 

Two immense rose trees whose twisted 
roots seemed as old as the house itself, 
climbed up the supports of the piazza and 
spread over the eaves. The deep-set door- 
way was open, and a glow of firelight was 
visible within. 

As the wagon drove up, a young man who 
was leaning against the doorpost came 
hastily forward. 

“Why, Joan, it’s Mr. Rothwell,” cried 
Bert joyously, as he threw the reins down, 
lumped from the wagon, and caught the 
young man by the hand. ‘When did you 
get back?” 

Joan had uttered a faint exclamation, but 
sat for a moment or two without stirring. 

‘‘Well, Miss Joan, haven’t you a word for 
me?” the man said, resting his hand upon 
the side of the seat, and looking into her 
face. 


“Yes, indeed,” she answered, reaching 
him her hand, ‘‘welcome back, Mr. Roth- 
well. I—I was quite surprised to see you.” 


He helped her down and they went into the 
house together. 


A care worn-looking woman with a shadow 
of Joan’s beauty in her face, was preparing 
supper. 

‘Well, child, you’ve got back, and here's 
Mr. Rothwell; seems good to see him again. 
No, I won’t have you help me, sit down and 
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rest. She was up at four this morning,” 
the woman went on, appealing to the young 
man, “‘she would go with Bert to-day. It 
does seem a long trip for him alone, but he’s 
a hardy youngster, thank goodness! How 
did you do, Joan?” 

‘Very well,” said the girl; ‘‘we made over 
eight dollars; grandfather will be pleased. 
And how have you done, Mr. Rothwell?” 

She sat down upon a low seat near the 
fireplace. Up among the foot-hills it grows 
chilly, even in summer, after sundown, and 
she was tired. She had taken off her hat 
and pushed her ruffled hair from her for- 
head. The seat was wide enough for two, 
and he sat down beside her. 

“Well,” he said, ‘after leaving you, I went 
to see the land I had heard of, and rented it. 
It’s about twenty miles above San Bernar- 
dino, a splendid stretch of grain land, nearly 
two thousand acres.” 

‘“‘Two thousand acres,” repeated Joan, 
what a great place! And did you get the 
grain in all right before the rain?” 

Yes, and the rain was very plentiful late in 
the spring up there. Unless something un- 
foreseen should happen, I look to have a large 
crop. Of course it was a big risk, butaman 
has to take his chances. I put everything I 
had into it. IfI lose I can but start afresh; 
if | gain”—he paused a moment-—‘‘I shall be 
that much better off.” 

“T hope you may succeed,” said Joan. 
She was looking at the fire, which was be- 
ginning to leap and blaze over some fresh 
logs. 

“T felt,’ said he, ‘‘that I must come to 
see you all before my busy time begins, I 
shall have my hands full again when the 
grain ripens.” 

‘“You have been gone three months,” said 
Joan quietly. 

“Tt has seemed like three years,” he said 
impulsively, ‘‘though as you may think, I 
have not been idle.”’ 

‘lave you seen grandfather?” 

“Oh yes; I came down early in the after- 
noon. If I had known, I might have come 
with youfrom Los Angeles. Yes, I’ve been 
all over the place with him. Things are 
looking well, but the old man seems wor- 
ried. I think it cheered him up abit to see 
me though.” 

“Tam sure it did,” said Joan, ‘‘he missed 
you greatly.” 

‘You know how I hated to go,” he said, 
but the time had come.’’ 

‘Of course,’”’ said the girl, ‘‘orandfather 
felt—we all felt—it was unreasonable and 
wrong that you should be staying on here 
when you had your own way tomake. You 
did quite right, Mr. Rothwell.” 


The young man sat leaning slightly for- 
ward, his hand resting on his knee, his eyes 
fixed upon the girl’s face while she was 
speaking. Probably had she met his glance 
she could not have spoken so calmly. He 
had a resolute, handsome face, with fine, 
honest eyes, and a mouth that seemed in- 
tended to say kindly things. 

“T left suddenly,” he said, ‘‘because when 
one has made up one’s mind, it is best to act 
without delay.” 

‘‘Supper’s ready, said Mrs. Priestly, ‘‘call 
grandfather, Joan. It’s time he and Bert 
were in.” 

The girl jumped up from her seat, but 
Rothwell laid his hand on her arm for an in- 
stant. 

“Tet me go,” he said, ‘‘I know where to 
find them.” 

(Lo be continued.) 


HERE is a noticeable improvement in 
some of the newest sleeping-cars in the 


matter of the women’s dressing-rooms. 
Women travelers have long been indignant 
that the designers of these vehicles have 
paid so little attention to their comfort. For 
the use of the men, spacious and convenient 
dressing-rooms are provided, with plenty of 
wash-bowls, and room really to swing the 
traditional cat in. The women, on the con- 
trary, have been confined to a tiny closet, 
where it is almost an impossibility in some 
cases to raise one’s arms for the proper 
brushing of one’s hair, and where only one 
woman can be accommodated at a time. 
Some of the newest cars indicate that a 
woman has been at the elbow of the builder. 
The dressing-rooms partake almost of a com- 
modious character. There are two or three 
toilet stands,and other evidences of a desire 
to minister to the comfort of women travel- 
ers. There is still, however, room for im 
provement in this direction. Why does not 
some woman with the necessary mechanical 
talent send in a sleeping-car design to the 
manufacturers? The placing of maids on 
sleeping-cars for long trips is a most useful 
step, and tothe invalid or mother traveling 
with children opens a vista of comfort that 
is hardly to be overestimated. It only needs 
further development in the dressing-room 
reform to make all women travelers equally 
comfortable. 


ERGEN, NORWAY, boasts a paper 

church large enough to seat 1,000 per- 
sons. The building is rendered waterproof 
by a solution of quicklime, curdled milk, 
and white of eggs. 
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The Peacemaker other {boys followed Ted’s lead, in fence There is but one good . 


«(7S that you, Ted?” Come, it is time you 
started for the station to meet Cousin 
Robert.” 

Ted paused in the hall, and looked through 
the door at his mother. Tags also pushed 
the portierre aside with his little yellow 
head, and looked inquiringly. 

“Bother, Robert!” ejaculated Ted. ‘‘I for- 
got all about him. Need I go for him?” 

Tags barked responsively. 

“How would you like to go to Uncle 
Charles’ and have Robert off rowing with 
the boys instead of at the train to greet you?” 

“He wouldn’t be off rowing. He doesn’t 
know an oar from a bat. All he does is to 
stay in the house and poke over books. I 
don’t see,” continued Ted, his long pent up 
indignation finding ventat last, ‘‘why father 
asked him here to stay so long, anyway. 
He’llhave to share my room. I’ve got it all 
fixed up so nice, and Isuppose he’ll be afraid 
of the guns on the walls. I know I shan’t 
like him —” 

« ‘Ted, my son!” 

Even Tags, the sympathetic, jumped and 
thrust a cold, protesting nose into his mas 
ter's palm. 

“T can’t help it, Ido!” And Ted, closely 
followed by Tags, rushed off, shutting the 
front door with a bang. 

‘‘We have not asked another boy here any 
too soon, I fear,” said Mrs. North to herself 
as she turned to her sewing. 

Dismissing the boys of the rowing party, 
Ted walked so slowly to the station that 
when he arrived the train had come and 
gone, whilea lonely looking lad walked back 
and forth on the platform as though expect- 
ing some one. 

‘‘Are you Robert?’? asked Ted, shortly, 
when hemethim. ‘Allright, comeon. John 
will come down for your baggage. We'll 
walk.” And he led the way up the street. 

“Ts this your dog?” asked the newcomer, 
patting Tag’s head; ‘‘I like dogs.” 

‘“Yes, he’s mine.’’ And though Ted’s face 
relaxed a little at the praise of his pet, he 
called Tags around to his side of the walk 
and took care to keep him there. Conver- 
sation languished the rest of the way. Rob- 
ert made one or two attempts which met 
with discouraging results. By the time they 
reached home, Robert felt a curious tighten- 
ing in bis throat and a smarting of his eye- 
lids, but when Mrs. North opened her arms 
and took the tired boy to her heart as ‘his 
own mother would have done, his homesick- 
ness vanished at once, and the world looked 
brighter. His trunk came soon after, and 
he went up to unpack it. Nothing more was 
seen of him that afternoon, and when Ted 
was sent to call him to supper, he found him 
in the cosy library oblivions to everything 
save the big book before him! | 

Ted’s lip curled, but he only said, ‘‘Sup- 
per’s ready. Come on.” 

When the boys went up to bed that night, 
Robert did not seem afraid of the guns that 
decorated Ted’s walls; neither did he take 
up so much space in the room as Ted had an- 
ticipated. Still Ted continued deaf to Rob- 
ert’s Overtures, and hedged his own person- 
sonality around with indifference and un- 
gracious tolerance. This barrier grew more 
thorny as the days went by. When school 
began it was found that Robert easily out- 
ranked all the rest of the class, and it was 
also found that he had no interest in any 
of the boyish sports. A book and a quiet 
corner were all he seemed to care for, and 
though he was willing and obliging, the 


him a good deal to himself: 

Matters had progressed thus for several 
weeks, when one night Ted had to remain 
after school to make upa lesson. When he 
was released it was too late for the rowing 
match, and as he came out tired and cross, 
he saw Robert sitting on the schoolhouse 
steps trying to teach Tags to beg for a bit of 


candy. To have Robert there to witness. 


his ignominy was bad enough, but to see 
him on such good terms with Tags was infin- 
itely worse. Without a word to either, he 
went for his bicycle and mounted. Just how 
what followed really happened, Ted never 
knew. Buta moment later he was bending 
over Tags, who was moaning piteously. His 
little lez must have come in contact with a 
sharp stone on the hard pavement and both 
wheels of the bicycle had gone over it, leav- 
ing it crushed and broken. Ted turned his 
head, sick and faint, but Robert sprang to 
the rescue. 

‘Tt’s broken!” he exclaimed, ‘‘but I can 
set it. Get me some water!” But Ted, sick 
at the sight of blood, leaned helplessly 
against a tree, while Robert carried Tags 
tenderly to a pump, where he bathed the ug- 
ly wound,and with hastily improvised splints 
set the broken bone. Then, quite as ten- 
derly, he bore the little creature home in 
his arms. 

From that time forth, Tags was, by com- 
mon consent, Robert’s patient, since the 
same sick, faint feelings came over Ted 
every time he thought of the accident. He 
tried to think himself the abused one, and 
that he did not like Robert any better than 
ever. But he was an honest lad, and grati- 
tude soon led him to exchange contempt for 
toleration, and toleration for admiration, as 
he watched Robert’s skillful treatment of 
the dog that had now grown to divide his 
attentions between the twolads. And when 
one day the splints were removed, and Tags 
hopped around, barking joyfully, at the 
restoration of the injured member, Ted’s 
better nature asserted itself,and he shouted: 


‘Hooray, Tags! Hooray for Robert! How 
did you ever do it, Bob?” 

At the friendly ‘‘Bob” Robert flushed 
with pleasure. 

‘Oh, I learned how from books,” he re- 
plied modestly, adding, ‘‘I am going to be a 
doctor some day.” 

‘Well, Tags and I know one thing—don’t 
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we, Tags?—and that is this, we are sorry we 
made it unpleasant for you. And isn’t it 
funny?” he went on slowly, with the air of 
one who was stating a newly discovered 
fact, ‘‘some of us can do some things and 
some another. I can row, and you can’t; 
and you can set a bone, when the sight of 
blood gives me that awful creepy feeling; 
and I don’t suppose,” he finished oracularly, 
“that those of us who can do some things 
ought to poke fun at those that can do other 
things—do you Tagsy?” Bending over,Ted 
shyly kissed the shaggy yellow head, and 
Mrs. North, from the piazza, knew that in 
his secret heart Ted meant the caress for 
Bob. 

Bob knew it, too. Thereafter, the three 
were the firmest friends, and not even Tags’ 
equal division of his affection awakened so 
much as a spark of jealousy in Ted’s now 
loyal heart. And when, years later, Bob 
was graduated with high honors from a 
medical school, Tags, grown old and feeble, 
was an honored'guest at the little banquet 
Ted gave in his cousin’s honor.—W. Y. Ob- 
server. 


Reverence for Old folks 


HE car was crowded when an old man, 
leaning on a cane, entered, groping 
along with the aid of his cane for aseat. He 
had gone more than half-way without find- 
ing one, when a boy of about ten years old, 
caught sight of him and was on his feet ina 
moment. 

‘Here, sir,’’ he said, kindly, ‘‘take this 
seat, sir, if you please.” 

“But what will you do?” the old man 
asked. 

“Tll stand,” was the smiling answer, 
which he did. 

“Well, bless you, my lad!” said the old 
man as he sat down in the comfortable seat. 
‘‘?'m a thousand times obliged, and I’m sure 
when you get lame and old there’ll be a seat 
for you.” 

A Greek historian tells how, in the pure 
and early and most virtuous days of the re- 
public, if an old man entered the crowded 
assembly all ranks rose to give room and 
place to him. In the “Iliad” this respect 
for the aged is prominently portrayed. 

In company with several young friends a 
boy was hurrying along the walk of a busy 
street. Suddenly he stopped with a glad ex- 
clamation, took off his hat and bowed, while 
his face grew radiant. A country carriage, 
in which sat on old-fashioned but smiling old 
lady, went rolling swiftly by. 

“‘Who’s that old lady that you’re so 
mighty polite to?” asked one of the boys. 

‘““That’s the best and dearest old lady in 
the whole world,’ was the quick, proud 
answer. ‘‘That’s my grandmother.’—Hz. 


VERY fine mosaic has been found at 

Pompeii, which is said to be the first 
protrait from nature that has been discoy- 
ered in the ruins, all the other portraits 
having been, says M. Guzman, frescoes used 
in decorating walls. This mosaic represents 
a Roman lady, about thirty years old, with 
brown hair parted in the middle, and fast- 
ened atthe back with a black comb; a collar 
of gold and pearls is worn round the throat. 
The picture is made of very fine and small 
stones, and so exquisite are the graduations 
and tints, that at a short distance it looks 
like a painting. Prof. Sagliano proposes to 
publish this interesting discovery shortly.— 
The Critic. 


Banking and Currency 


The banking, currency, coinage and produc- 
tion of precious metals in the United States dur- 
ing the past century are presented in great de- 
tail by a series of tables, issued by the treasury 
bureau of statistics, as a part of the July sum- 
mary of commerce and finance. 


An examination of these figures covering the 
banking and currency history of the country, 
brings to the surface some interesting facts. 
The earliest figures are those of 1774, which 
give the specie at that date at $4,000,000. The 
same statement puts the specie in 1784 at $10,- 
000,000, the number of banks three, with a capi- 
tal of $2,100,000, and a circulation of $2,000,000. 
By 1797 the number of banks had increased to 
twenty-five, the capital to $19,200,000, the bank 
circulation to $10,000,000, and the specie to 
$14,000,000. 


The story of the century 1797-1897 is told very 
fully in the elaborate series of tables, both as to 
banks and their currency, and gold and silver 
production and coinage. The number of banks 
in 1797 was 25, in 1897, 9,457. The capital in 1797 
was $19,200,000, in 1897, $1,027,493,653. The bank 
circulation in 1797 was $10,000,000, in 1897, $198,- 
920,670. The deposits in the First Bank of the 
United States in 1809, the earliest date at which 
reports of bank deposits are obtainable,amount 
ed to $8,500,000; the individual deposits re- 
ported by the 9,457 banks in 1897 amounted to 
$5,193,755,807,0f which $1,939,376 ,035, were classed 
as savings deposits. 


The statements regarding the amount of 
money in circulation in the United States at 
various periods are equally interesting. The 
amount in circulation in 1800 is given at $4.99 
per capita; in 1810, $7.60; in 1820,$6.96; in 1830, 
$6.69; in 1840, $10.91; in 1850 $12.02; in 1860, 
$13.85; in 1865, $20.57; in 1870, $17.50; in 1880, 
$19.41; in 1890, $22.82; and in 1898, $24.74. The 
statement regarding gold production and coin- 
age in the United States and in the world,shows 
that the mines of the United States produced 
more gold in the year 1897 than in any preceding 
year, except those of the great gold develop- 
ments of California, 1852-34. The gold produc- 
tion of the United States in 1897 is given at 
$57,363,000, while that of 1852 was $60,000,000, 
that of 1853, $65,000,00, and that of 1854, $60,- 
000,000. Colorado is shown to have taken in 
1897 first place in the rank of gold producing 
States, her production in that year being $19,- 
104,200, against $14,618,300 by California; while 
prior to that time California had constantly 
stood at the head of the column of gold produc- 
ing States. : 

The coinage of gold by the United States mitts 
in 1897 was $64,634,865, which is nearly 50 per 
cent greater than the average annual coinage 
since 1870. 


The statements covering the gold production 
of the world are also especially interesting. 
They show by stated periods the amount of 
gold produced in the world since the discovery 
of America, the total value of the gold pro- 
duced from 1492 to 1898 (estimating 1897 at 
$240,000,000), being $9,0238,320,600, of which 
amount $6,065,097,600 has been produced since 
1850, the product of the last half century thus 
being double that of the preceding 350 years. 
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A sample, 3 cents 


P.O. Box 247, New York City. 
HALL & RUCKEL \ 


New Y ork London 


STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or 
if they do have an appetite and eat what 
they require, it does them no good, because 
the stomach does not digest it, and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of 


“yp x Z a aH @. 

MR. JUDSON A. STANION, 
disease, of headache, sleeplessness, lan- 
guor, and the thousand and one symp- 
toms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great Church and Sunday 
School worker, and president Christian En- 
deavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“T have had to be extremely careful what 
Tate. Many things were indigestible, and 
after a hearty dinner I could scarcely keep 
awake. I never have been sick in bed, but 
have had a great deal of inconvenience 
from indigestion. Since I learned of the 
merits of Stuart’s Tablets, I keep them 
in my desk or carry them in my 
pocket, and find that I can eat anything 
at all without discomfort. They were 
recommended to me by a friend who is en- 
thusiastic in their praise. I cannot afford 
to be drowsy after lunch, and find these tab- 
lets just the thing to assist digestion and 
keep all my faculties wide-awake.”’ Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve and 
cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases, and will do it 
in yours. The reason is simple. They di- 
gest the food whether the stomach works or 
not, and that’s the whole secret. At all 
druggists, 50 cents a box. For book on 
stomach diseases, giving valuable advicg, 
address, Ff. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


KNIGHT TEMPLARS AT PITTSBURGH 
Oct. 10th to 14th 


On account of the Knight Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Pittsburgh, October 10th to October 
14th, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
tickets at one fare for the round trip, from Octo- 
ber 8th to 13th inclusive. Tickets good for re- 
turn passage, leaving Pittsburgh not later than 
October 17th. Tickets may extended to Octo- 
ber 3lst,on payment of 50 cents at time of de- 
posit with Joint Agent at Pittsburgh. See 
nearest B. & O.Ticket Agent for full particulars, 
or address B. N. Austin, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Finance and Commerce 


From week to week events in the business 
world progress so evenly, and undisturbed by 
special happenings, that outside of routine sta- 
tistics there is little new to mention. While a 
little dullness is felt in certain lines complaints 
are exceptional, and every test indicates that 
the volume of general business is as large as it 
ever has been; and, it seems not unreasonably 
sanguine to expect and believe that out of the 
sound healthy conditions of to-day will develop 
a future that will break all businees records. 
-The American people has become wise in a way, 
and conservative. Conservatism is a marked 
feature of the moment. Whatever of improve- 
ment has come of late out of the industrial stag- 
nation following 182, has not come because peo- 
ple believing in something better in the future, 
are. urging their operations along, taking 
chances, enlarging risks, endeavoring by ex- 
pounding their own affairs to anticipate and 
hasten the better time. The improvement in 
business hasn’t grown out of theories but out of 
facts. Desires are as numerous and as urgent 
as ever, the means of supplying them were never 
better, and the obstacles to it which caused the 
panic have passed away. These facts, are both 
felt and recognized, but a conservatism the out- 
growth of two severe panics within a period of 
twenty years, holds business activities within 
the boundsof present needs. Ventures are still 
tentative and there is as yet no tendency to 
over-sanguine, anticipatory plunging in eitber 
the tmancial or commercial tields. The fin- 
neial situation continues unobjectionable. 
The government will disburse the accumu- 
lations in the treasury rapidly, both in pay- 
ment of interest and in settlement of current 
and war expenditures. Gold continues to be 
imported. Wheat is moving finely now from 
the farms to consumers, and none isstopping in 
the hands of speculators. Europe is a liberal 
buyer and of corn and hog products as well. Re- 
cent reports materially reduce the estimates of 
the Russian wheat crop, and the small weekly 
shipments of Russian wheat in a way give to 
them the color of truth. The United States is 
furnishing Europe with about three-fourths of 
their weekly wheat importations, and about the 
same of corn. Although European crops are gen- 
erous this year, yet with the utterly exhausted 
state of their rasources, and the present low 
price of cereals, it looks as if they might contin- 
ue liberal buyers from us throughout the crop 
year. 


T McMinnville the other day, the re- 

vival preacher asked all those in his 
congregation to rise who had read a passage 
in the book of Hezekiah. About a dozen 
arose, some of them long-time churchmem- 
bers. The evangelist said: ‘Why, bless 
you, there’s no such book in the Bible.” 
There was a roseate flush o’erspread some 
cheeks that had been sallow for years. 

Se 

HIS is no romance. It happened, and not 

two moons ago. 

An author wrote an Easter story for a cer- 
tain publication. It was accepted, but the 
check for it did not arrive ‘‘on time.”’ The 
author was anxious about it, and for reasons. 
He wrote to the editor: ‘‘Will you please 
send that check in time for my wife’s Easter 
hat’? 

The editor was prompt in replying. He 
wrote: “I can’t. I’m married myself”!— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
- 115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


MEMBER 4 Bid Trade, Chicago. B’d Trade, Chicago. 


lew York andChicago | Bottds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St, Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
REv. C. W. LeFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DrocEssAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D. 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyxrs, Headmaster. 


MICHIGAN 


Akeley Institute, Collegiate School 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Well arranged courses of study. 
Able teachers. Healthful SLR EO For illustrated cata- 


logue, address Rey. J. E. WILKINSON, Ph.D., 
Grand Hayen, Mich. 
MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mgs. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


’ , 
St. John Baptist School for Girls, 
231 E.17th St., New York. 

Resident and Day School. Preparation for College. Ad- 
vantages in Music. Art, and Modern Languages. Terms, 
$300 to 500. Re-opens Oct. 3d. 

Address THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898, Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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eering, Chemistry, 
orough Preparatory 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 


Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor. 


Educational 


VIRGINIA 


, ’ ‘ ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Tbree miles from Alexandria and seven 
from Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLacKForpD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. ARTHUB PipPxER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898" 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. antes 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Ge. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. Lyman, E sar cute 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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iA $7. 00 : Given Free: 
; 34 each person interested in 
3 0 subscribing to the Eugene 
; EUG Field) Monument Souvenir 


Fund. Subscriptions as low ; 
as $1.00 will entitle the donor 

to this handsome volume ; 
(cloth bound, size 8xll), as 

a souyenir certificate of sub- 3 
scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument : 
to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
hood. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

° 


POEMS« 


Handsomely Illus- 
trated by thirty- 
two of the World's 
Greatest Artists 


SSCS 004000009 00605406 0000: 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, II!. 


Mention this journal, as this is inserted as our contribution. 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine paper, 
32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two NEw SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


Prayer Book and Hymnal (Combined) 


Bound in French Seal. round corners, gilt cross 
gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price. $1.25; will be given to 
any one sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION (#2.00), 
paid in advance. 


The Hymnal 


Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine paper, 
32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 
write us, and we will arrange to give you 
the book of your selection. 


The Living Church 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND St LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 
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One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Often imitated. 


° FAVORABLY cit N SINCE 1826. 


HURCH, {SeHOOL ELY & CO, Pa oR Best 


BELI-METAL. 
CHIMES. Ero, TROY Re lecien FREE. 


pai 


and Chimes. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue.. The C.8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 
Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for ace CHURC 
uarantee 
“re No Common Grades. The Best Onlye 


UEC! rs 


COX SONS & VINING, ¢ 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCES, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, é 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 2 
COX SONS, BUCKLEY & Co: 2 


AARAAVRBVUATANDU 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill, 


@uRe e Ve) Roe 
WINDOWS, 


Church furnirure. 
R. G. GEISSLER, 5¢ Marble and Metal-W ork, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Aye., New York. 


66 4 99 A Book 
Gathered Waifs” Aix, 
Recommended by Bishop Seymour. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price, $1.50. 
E.R, BERRY, 220 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
in the flat. Book- 


WOOD CARYING racks, Altar Book 


rests, Credence Tables, Pannels,. Heraldic-Crests. 
‘Send for new designs to MISS E. A. BENTON, Albion, Ill. 


- -- Bind Your Copies of*.. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supypl 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., Chkkago, Ill. 


The Diving Church 


Flowers to Bloom at Christmas 


Bulbs, to be brought into bloom by Christmas, 
should be potted in October, and as early in the 
month as possible. Give them a compost of 
equal parts of loam and well rotted manure, 
mixed thoroughly. Narcissus, hyacinths, and 
tulips require the same soil and the same treat- 
ment. These are the only bulbs I would advise 
the amateur to attempt to grow for Christmas 
use. If you plant your bulbs singly, four-inch 
pots will be large enough for them. In six-inch 
pots you can put two bulos, and in seven-inch 
ones four may easily be accommodated. Tulips 
and narcissus should be just covered with earth. 
The hyacinth should be about half its depth in 
soil. Water well at the time of potting, and 
then put the pots away ina place that is dark 
and cool, and leave them there until they form 
roots. This part of the treatment is very im- 
portant, and those who ignore it will be pretty 
sure to make a failure of bulb-growing, so far as 
flowers are concerned. The Roman hyacinth 
is much preferable to the ordinary sort, as it 
throws up several spikes from each bulb, its 
flowers are more graceful, and it is more likely 
to bloom. The best tulips for forcing are the 
early single varieties. The best narcissus is the 
golden yellow sort, with cup of creamy white. 
Do not bring these bulbs to the window until 
they have made strong root-growth, or your 
hopes for Christmas flowers will be doomed to 
disappointment. Do not bring the bulbs into 
the warmth and light of the room in which 
they are to grow until the soil in the pot is well 
filled with roots: Watch your bulbs well and 
keep the soil moist, but never wet. When you 
bring them out of the dark do not place them in 
too warm a room, and when they bloom keen 
them in a cool place.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Harpy spring-flowering bulbs may be planted 
at any time during autumn till the ground 
freezes, but, all points considered, the month of 
October is the most favorable season, as then 
the bulbs have sufficient time to form strong 
roots before winter sets in, while if planted 
sooner they are apt to bloom so early in spring 
as to become injured by frosts. To produce the 
most pleasing effect, bulbs, especially those of 
the smaller kinds, should be planted in clumps 
or groups by themselves, never singly or mixed 
together, and most effective combinations may 
be designed by planting assorted colors. Hya- 
ciuths, tulips, narcissus, and jonquils should be 
planted about eight inches apart each way and 
three to four inches deep, and, in very sandy 
soil, somewhat deeper even. Crocus, scillas, 
snowdrops, and similar bulbs should be planted 
about four inches apart and two inches deep. 
All these bulbs are hardy enough to survive our 
ordinary winters, especially when the ground 
is covered with snow, yet all that is necessary 
to protect them against the severest cold even, 
is a covering of three or four inches of forest 
leaves, held down with brush or evergreen 
branches. The latter is far the neatest, and if 
the branches are placed snugly over the beds and 
around the edges against the turf, they form a 
real ornament all winter. This winter cover- 
should not be applied before the ground becomes 
frozen hard, and it should not be removed in the 
spring until the green leaves have pushed 
through the soil.—Good Housekeeping. 


IF YOU LACK ENERGY 
TAKE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds 


the brain, makes life worth living. It is a 
medicine, a food, and a delicious beverage. 


Oct. 8 1898 
Fall and Winter. 


The Perfect (hot water) sys- 
tem of heating in the 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


gives naerly a HUNDRED DEGREES range of 
temperature in the radiators which are placed in 
eyery room. This insures an equable temperature 
throughout the building, whether it be in the firs 

chilly days of an autumn or in the severest winter 
weather. 

Every appointment in the Sanitarium is on the 
same plane of excellence—its baths, its incompar- 
able table, its service, its homelike attractions. 

Being so accessible to both Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago—about an hour's trip via “The Northwestern” 
trom either city—invalids or rest-seekers should 
investigate the advantages of the Sanitarium before 
contemplating tedious journeys South or abroad. 

For illustrated prospectus, address 


The Pennoyer, 


Box 30, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ISLAND OF MARKEN 


The quaint fisher-folk of Marken, two of 
whom are pictured on another page, are loyal 
subjects of the recently crowned Queen of the 
Netherlands. They are a simple, sober, indus- 
trious people, ever struggling to save their flat, 
marshy island from the encroachment of the 
sea. 

This island was once a frontier or mark of the 
mainland, but was separated from it by an out- 
burst of nature in the 13th century. The peo- 
ple yet retain the style of dress worn at that 
time. The loose, sombre garment of the men, 
showing no linen, is lightened only by the silver 
clasps and buckles which are usually family 
heirlooms. Unlike their countrywomen of the 
mainland, who hide their tresses under close- 
fitting caps, the women of the isle allow their 
blonde curls to hang about the face. To Marken 
wives, who though robust, are gaunt and lean 
of visage, with high color and dark hollows un- 
der their big blue eyes, this arrangement of the 
hair gives an air somewhat savage. 

Because of the absence of the men on the 
ocean, the daily duties of the women fisher-folk 
cover the whole range of outdoor and indoor 
work. Thus the Singer Sewing Machine has 
proved a great blessing in their busy lives, one 
has become deservedly popular. 


A pertect food for the 


Somatose 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 
Stone St., New York City, 


Enameline sotrret. 


Paste Cake or Liquid 


Gail Borden rs: Inrant Foop 
Eagle Brand Condensed Mik 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. AY 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


LARKIN. SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, SEPT. 24th 


»The Pot Called 
the Keitle Black” 


Because the Housewife Didn’t Use 
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A THREE-MONTHS’ 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


To THE LIVING CHURCH will include the issues 
containing complete reports of the General Gonven- 
tion, and also the Holiday Numbers, 
terested in the news, work, and thought of the Church, 
you should be a subscriber, 
tion into new homes we will send 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
From Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 for 50 Cts. 


The Living Church Oct. 15, 1898 
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If you are ia- 


To secure an introduc- 
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The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 
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The General Convention of 1898 


THE OPENING SERVICE 


This was an impressive function. The 
spacious church of the Epiphany, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was thronged to the doors, while 
a large crowd outside were obliged to limit 
their participation in the services to look- 
ing at the procession of bishops and listen- 
ing tothe music. There seemed to be a 
very great interest and an unusual press for 
admission. This was due not only to the 
local attendance, but to the presence of an 
extraordinary number from adistance, com- 
prising the families of deputies, and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary 

The arrangements at the church were ad- 
mirable, and the vast congregation were 
seated quickly and without confusion. 
service commenced promptly at 11 o’clock 
and consisted of the celebration of the Holy 
Communion by Bishop Whipple, the senior 
in attendance, with Bishop Neely as epis- 
toler, and Bishop Wilmer as gospeler. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop of Mis- 
souri. We give the salient points of his 
discourse. The music was admirably ren- 
dered by a large vested choir of male and 
female voices, and included the well known 
‘Send out Thy light,” and Sanctus by Gou- 


nod. 
THE SERMON 


Bishop Tuttle took his text from Isaiah 
liv: 2—‘‘Enlarge the place of thy tent and 
let them stretch forth the curtains of thine 
habitations; spare not, lengthen thy cords, 
and strengthen thy stakes.”’ 

The opposing forces of Progress and Conserva- 
tism are presented to our minds. ‘‘Lengthen 
the cords” is the motto blazoned on the ban- 
ners of the one, and ‘strengthen the stakes”’ 
on the banners of the other. In the history of 
the Church of God, and in the history and na- 
ture of the human race, they have always 
manifested themselves, opposing forces set, not 
to destroy each other, but to complete and 
strengthen each other. The Church of God is 
the divine institution set to declare the will of 
God and the truth of God and the duty of man. 
On earth at first it was wrapped up in the 
Family, as was also the State. For 2,000 years 
the patriarchal Church furnished the means of 
divine revelation and fixed the standard of hu- 
man duty; to Adam, and to Noah after, him the 
divine command for Progress was given: ‘‘Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth 
and subdue it.’? But the time came when the 
men of the patriarchal Church thought too little 
of lengthening their cords and too much of 
strengthening their stakes. They were of one 
language and of one speech. They came to the 
plain of Shinar. It is a good place to be in, they 
said. Let us not allow ourselves to scatter over 
all the earth. Goto! Let us raise a tower and 
raise and fortify a city that we be not scattered. 
But Babel-building Conservatives must not 
block Progress that way. The Lord Himself 
came down and by the confusion of tongues dis- 
persed them when disobediently they had re- 
fused to disperse themselves. 

The cord-lengthening went on for 350 years. 
Then the time came for stake-strengthening. 
The Lord Jehovah chose out Abraham, and in- 
ducted him into a special covenant relationship, 
whereof circumcision was the seal and pledge, 


‘about 2,000 years. 
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So the Jewish Church arose, the successor and 
heir to the patriarchal Church. It lived about 
2,000 years, as the patriarchal Church had lived 
The patriarchal Church had 
been busy in the main with lengthening cords, 
though there were times, as we have seen, 
when conservative instincts asserted them- 
selves in a sort of self-willed way. The Jewish 
Church busied itself mainly with strengthening 
stakes. It drove tent pegs deep and did not 
want them moved. It turned its back upon out- 
siders and raised up hedges against them. In 
the polytheistic beliefs and undisciplined prac- 
tices prevalent, one can see how necessary such 
Conservatism was. \ et thought and outlook for 
larger things were not wanting, there were 
proselytes of the gate. In Abraham and his 
seed all the nations of the world were to be 
blessed. There was to be circumcision by 
faith wider and better than by the knife. 

Then in the fullness of time, Christ came and 
founded His Christian Church, the successor 
and heir of the Jewish Church. It, too, has 
lived about 2,000 years. It is not to merge itself, 
as the other two forms have done, in asuccessor 
and heir in this world. The gates of Hades are 
not to prevail against it. Until the scroll of 
this world’s history is rolled up it is to continue 
to be the revealer of the truth of God, the pro- 
claimer of the will of God and the preacher of 
the duty of man, 

And what watchwords are blazoned on 
its banner? “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every ereature.’? ‘We 
have seen and do testify that the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” Though 
the Jewish Church must needs drive hard 
down the tent poststo keep steady the faith 
that there is one only God,and to preserve obedi- 
ence to the strict enactments of the law, the 
Christian Church can fling wide the tent cords 
and tie them with love fastenings, for the mer- 
ciful sheltering and protection of all the 
men of all the earth, for that Christ was born 
unto them, and lived among them and died for 
them. Christ died for all the men of all the earth. 
He wants us to be His hands and His feet and 
His purse, to seek out and help and save,through 
Him, all the men of all the earth. Shall we 
draw back from such a blessed co-partnership as 
that? 

I do not ask to enter into a philosophical dis- 
sertation upon Conservatism and Progress; as 
that they are forces opposed to each other, but 
complementary of each other; that they are op- 
posing forces like two rowers in a boat, where 
the push of their oars against the water op- 
poses, yet co-works in sending the craft 
bounding over the waves to its aim of rescue or 
its haven of rest; that, in the life of the State, 
the safe-guarding of what is and the outreach- 
ing after what is not, though it ought to be, are 
equally important, and that, in every-day expe- 
rience, to hold what is got is quite as valuable a 
quality of well-balanced human nature as to get 
more to hold. 


. Limiting the view to this Church of ours, suf- 
fer some thoughts. Humbly, yet unshakenly, 
we hold that our historical lineage is clear and 
flawless, from the Church which Christ char- 
tered and which His Apostles established 
1,865 years ago. With this truth settled in our 
convictions and welcomed in the heart, two cor- 
ollaries seem naturally to deduce themselves. 

First, how wide the work and deep the love 
of the Church ought to be! 

We ought to stand for breadth. The Father- 


hood of God, the Brotherhood of Christ, the 
motherhood of the Church! Narrowness should 
have no clutch upon our thought of these. ‘As 
in Adam all die” is the sad dirge of the world’s 
experience. ‘Even so in Christ’? may ‘‘all be 
made alive’’is the glad rebound of faith and hope. 
So the missionary spirit is said to be the real life 
of the Church. And so it is, most emphatically. 
Earnestly we are tolook out to help and to save. 
And we are to look wide and to look far. Mis- 
sions must be the elemental lifebeat, and mis- 
sions the crowning epic poetry of the living 
Church. Its Founder, our dear Lord, preached 
missions, in sermons upon the prodigal starving 
in a far country, and the lost sheep bleating in 
the wilderness. He lived missions in going 
about unweariedly doing good. He endowed 
missions by dying for all men on the cross. And 
the terms of the legacy, though spoken into 
the ears of heathen and bigots, were the tender- 
est this poor earth ever heard, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them’’—the Roman soldiers, the persecut- 
ing Jews, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ In the lowest aspect 
of His sacred Person He was a citizen of Jewry. 
It was foreign missions, then, that He endowed 
when He pleaded for the Roman soldiers, and 
died for them, as for us and all the world. 
* * * * * * * * 

Wide, aye, wide, the work of the Church 
should be. Expansion is in the air for us Amer- 
icans now. If we fall into line at its bugle blast 
some may claim it will be to our risk and harm, 
for that it is an unwonted call, an out-of-the- 
way call, an unfit call to such as we are. Be 
that as it may, the logic of events is a force not 
to be counted out, and it may make the sounding 
of bugle calls and the rolling forward of the 
chariot wheels of destiny things that we cannot 
stop if we would. All who think are startled 
and subdued and awed at the responsibili- 
ties devolved upon the nation. Now, if the 
things which we are looking at as citizens are 
wide and far and deep, how shall we bear it if 
the Church cowers, and draws back, and lies 
down? ‘Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward,’’ said the Lord Jehovah of old. 
Speak unto the children of the Church that 
they go forward, may now easily be heard by 
the listening ear of faith. 

The anvil stands ready. Right good work 
that for the anvil. But we are not the anvil 
now. We ought to be, we want to be, the ham- 
mer, and the arm driving it, to strike hard. 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico—go forward to possess the 
land. The Philippines—if the flag we honor 
and love is to float sovereign there, go ye in 
there also. And if the forceful logic of events 
that we wot of lift the flag in permanence over 
other regions yet, go ye there, too, to bide and 
work, and help and save. We may find China 
likely to be our neighbor, even in the ordinary 
senseof mundane locality. In the Blessed Lord's 
sense and in the catechism’s sense, she has been 
our neighbor for years. We have tried to do a lit- 
tle something for her. There shall be an asking 
and a pleading and a demanding that we do great 
things for her. A huge dark room of the earth’s 
housekeeping area sheis. But it is no good to 
get scores of men and set them to bail darkness 
out of a room with buckets. Let light in! So 
for China we shall] be constrained more and more 
in heart and conscience to let Christ’s Gospel 
light in. 

For Japan, a stage of awakening from her 
blindness is upon her. Sve now sees men as 
trees walking. The precious eye salve which 
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shall avail to complete her relief, we have in 
trust and commission. Give ye to her and she 
shall see. with eye of sense, men as immortal 
souls forgiven, comforted, hopeful; and with 
eye of faith, the Lord Himself who saves and 
blesses them. Africa is to be kelped, and other 
places nearer home on our continent. 

Then for our own countrymen, shall this 
Church be content with any narrower aim than 
to be in zeal and love and sympathy, the Amer- 
ican Church? We need not the fact that we are 
gathered in the nation’s capital to remind us 
how thick and fast are growing the nation’s 
responsibilities which center here. To meet 
them bravely and discharge them well under 
the smile of heaven and the plaudits ot a world, 
our people must have God’s truth, God's laws 
God’s guidance, graven on their hearts, en- 
grafted into their lives. God’s Providence has 
lodged in this Church a fullness of grace, a 
completeness of power, and a balanced round- 
ness of truth, to help mightily in such graving 
and grafting. 

* * % * % * * * 

Second, bow fixed the faith and clear the truth 
of the Church should be. 

Here comes in the strengthening of the stakes, 
and here, it may safely be said, we of the 
Prayer Book heritage are highly favored above 
any and every other kindof Christian. The wor- 
ship is Common Prayer, common to the minister 
and the people. The minister does not monopo- 
lize all. The people have their work to do and 
their part to enjoy. The periodic revolutions of 
the earth in-her orbit around thesun have been 
harnessed to the Christian course, and tell out 
as through the pipes of some vast instrument of 
music, the differing stories of different parts of 
the rounded truth in the sequences of the Chris- 
tian Year. 

Does Conservatism grow timid and tremble be- 
cause of the lengthening of the cords, loosened 
of love, flung wide out for the merciful ingath- 
ing of the many, and stretched free and far in 
the warmth and wealth of a generous brother- 
ly kindness? Liturgy and Creed and Sacraments 
and Scripture, Ministry and Common Worship 
andthe Christian Year are hammer blows—you 
can almost hear them with the ears, repeatedly 
beating down for strengthening the tent stakes 
of the earthly tabernacle of the Church, and 
driving them home for a stay of everlasting 
steadiness. 


No, lengthening of cords she is ready for. 
wide lengthening for progress, for science, for 
beneficence, for brotherhood, but her canvas 
must never flap helpless to the winds, nor sun- 
aer and sail away to ruin. So list to the hammer 
strokes again struck hard on the heads of the 
tent stakes, strengthening them. 

Preserve your souls in peace, whatever winds 
do blow. Love and duty to God; love and serv- 
ice tofellow-men. This is the life worth living, 
the true life, and death comes to lift, not end, 
that sort of life. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 5TH—FIRST DAY 


The House of Deputies was called to order 
by the Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, the secre- 
tary in the previous Convention. The roll 
having been called, the Rev. Dr. Randolph H. 
McKim nominated the Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix, of 
Trinity church, New York, fer the office of 
President of the House. He said: 

‘T take pleasure in putting in nomination for 
the position of President of this House, a gentle- 
man who has already served it a number of 
times with distinguished ability and absolute 
impartiality. I nominate Dr. Morgan Dix, of 
New York.” 

No further nomination having been made, on 
motion of Mr. George R. Fairbanks, of Florida, 
the secretary was authorized to cast the vote of 
the Convention for Dr. Dix. 

The acting secretary requested the Rey. Dr. 
Mackay-Smith of the diocese of Washington, 
and Mr. Neal, of the diocese of California, to 
escort Dr. Dix to the chair. 

Dr. Dix, on taking the chair, spoke as follows: 
‘“‘Reverend brothers and gentlemen of the House 
of Deputies: For five successive Conventions, 
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and twice, I think, by a unanimous vote, you 
have chosen me to preside over the sessions of 
the House. I cannot adequately express to you 
my gratitude for your kindness, nor sufficiently 
appreciate the proof which it gives me of the 
continuance of your esteem and regard. But, 
as in former years, so now, with the help of 
God, I shall endeavor to discharge the duties of 
my office in such manner as that I may retain 
what for years has been my dearest possession 
—the assurance of the confidence, the esteem, 
the regard,of you, my beloved brethren and 
friends. Anticipating my selection for the office 
of President of this House as a possible result 
of your meeting to-day, I deliberated with my- 
self whether it would be right for me once more 
to accept the nomination. There were reasons 
why it would not be discourteous to this honor- 
able body for me to decline to serve; but, after 


‘due reflection, I consented to do so on one con- 


dition,and that was, my dear brethren,that this 
should be the last time. Hereafter. 1am quite 
sure, it would be better for some oneelse to take 
the position. AndInow desire to have it un- 
derstood in the most distinct and positive man- 
ner that, if we meet together three years hence, 
some other person shall be chosen to take the 
place. 

“In looking around this body, I donot suppose 
any one would failto be impressed with the 
great change that has taken place in its person- 
nel. I am told by the secretary that there is an 
unusual number of new members. Some of our 
brethren of the clergy have been elevated to 
higher positions in the Church, and some of the 
clerical and lay members have passed into the 
spiritual state. But you who are here present 
come with the same thoughts that were in their 
hearts, the same love for the Church of God, 
the same grave sense of responsibility for the 
trust’ reposed in you, the same desire manfully 
and faithfully to do your duty for the good of 
the Church and the glory of God. 

“We meet in a notable place, the capital of 
this great nation, in a city on which,a great part 
of every year, the eyes of all the people of this 
nation are turned; a city where the scenes of 
supreme power—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial—are before us; a city toward which the 
eyes of foreign nations are now turning with an 
interest never before felt, and wondering what 
is coming. And in many quarters they look 
with alarm. The circumstances by which we 
are surrounded should arouse your enthusiasm; 
and I am sure that this Convention will not ad- 
journ before it shall have done some distinctive 
work for the good of the Church, the benefit of 
our fellow men, and the glory of God. It would 
never do for us to waste these precious weeks 
in idle talk, in verbiage leading to no definite 
and practical results, merely ventilating per- 
sonal opinions and personal prejudices which 
might be of no value in the sight of God and 
man. 

“T have always thought, and now desire to 
state that view, that the president of a House 
elected as the President of this House is, should 
never by word or deed willingly and deliber- 
ately do anything to weaken the influence of its 
deliberations. Absolute impartiality, and, so 
far as possible, sequestration from the currents 
which flow through and out of this House, are 
his first and bounden duty. But there are 
points on which the president may with propri- 
ety saya few words—he may call your atten- 
tion to the value of time. He may remind you 
that there are deputies who come here from 
great distances and with great injury to their 
financial and business interests, to enforce upon 
you the value of time, to admonish you that you 
should not waste your time or that of others; 
and perhaps he may refer to the charming lack 
of modesty on the part of somé new members 
who, with the best possible intentions, have of- 
ten been known to retard the business of the 
House, simply through want of acquaintance 
with its mode of procedure. Let me urge upon 
this body the importance of adhering in the 
strictest possible manner to our rules and laws 
of order, and to ourold traditions. With this 

point in view, I may predict for us all a valu- 
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able and business-like Convention—a Convention 
which I trust may rank with the most useful in 
the history of the Church—and Imay invoke 
upon it, trusting toa response in your hearts, 
the blessing and guidance of Him who,we pray, 
will direct and guide us in all our doings with 
His most gracious favor, and further us with 
His continual help. 

‘With renewed expressions of gratitude and 
esteem, my dear brethren, T accept the nomina- 
tion and election you have so courteously given 
me this day, and relying on God’s help, I take 
my place as your president.”’ 

The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins alone hay- 
ing been nominated as secretary, the assistant 
secretary was authorized to and did cast the 
ballot of the House for Mr. Hutchins. 

Mr. George R. Fairbanks, of Florida, sub- 
mitted a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to wait upon the House of Bishops 
and inform that body that the House of Depu- 
ties was organized, and ready to proceed to busi- 
ness. Thesame was agreed to, and the Chair 
appointed as such committee the Rev. Dr. R.H. 
McKim, of Washington, D.C., and Mr. S. M. 
Curtis, of Delaware. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Elliott, of Washington, 
D.C., submitted a resolution making the report 
of the Joint Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution and Canons, appointed at the last 
Convention, the order of the day at 11 o’clock 


"A. M., to-morrow, and be so continued until dis- 


posed of; which was agreed to. 

The Chair laid before the House a communi- 
cation from a representative from the Philip- 
pine Islands, which was referred tothe Rev. 
Henry Forrester, of New Mexico, and Mr. James 
McConrell, of Louisiana, for translation into 
English. 

A message from the House of Bishops an- 
nounced that it hai completed its organization, 
and that the Rt. Rev. Wm. Croswell Doane, 
D.D , LL.D., Bishop of Albany had been elected 
Chairman of the House, and the Rey. Samuel 
Hart, D.D., its secretary. 

The Rev. R. H..McKim,of Washington, D.C., 
submitted a resolution accepting an invitation 
of the Churchman’s League of the District of 
Columbia to visit Jamestown, Va., on Saturday, 
Oct. 15th, provided no session be held on 
that day, and that the thanks of the House of 
Deputies be extended to the Churchman’s 
League; which was agreed to. 

The Rev. George L. Crocket, of Texas, sub- 
mitted a resolution directing the president to 
communicate to the Presiding Bishop the deep 
regret of the House of Deputies that he is un- 
able to be present at the General Convention, 
with sincere wishes for his recovery to health; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Joseph Wilmer, of Virginia, submitted a 
resolution providing that the House of Deputies 
hold daily sessions from 9 o’clock a.m. to 5 
o’clock Pp, M., with a recess. of two hours, be- 
ginning at one o’clock, and that on Saturdays 
the session shall close at one o’clock; which was 
agreed to. 

The secretary announced that he had selected 
as his assistants the Rev. Henry Anstice, D D., 
of Rochester, N. Y.; the Rev. Edward Ww. 
Worthington, of Cleveland, Ohio; the Rev. Car- 
roll M. Davis, of St. Louis, Mo.; and: the Kev. 
William C. Prout, of Herkimer, N. Y., and the 
selection was approved by the House. 


A message from the House of Bishops, by its 
secretary, the Rev. Samuel Hart, announced 
thatit had passed a resolution accepting the in- 
vitation of the Churchman’s League of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to a pilgrimage to J amestown, 
Va., on the 15th inst., in which it asked the con- 
currence of the House of Deputies. On motion 
the House concurred in the resolution of the 
House of Bishops. 


Mr. James S. Biddle, of Penrsylvania, sub- 
mitted a resolution providing that the rules of 
order adopted at the last Convention be made 
the rules for this Convention; which was agreed 


to. 
The Rey. E. W. Worthington, of Ohio, sub- 


mitted a concurrent resolution providing for the 
reception, by the two Houses sitting together 
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andon Friday morning next at ten o’clock, of 
the deputation from the Church of England in 
Canada, to the American Church; which was 
agreed to. Healso submitted a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee of 
four to wait upon the deputation and inform 
them of the arrangements made for their recep- 
tion; which was agreed to, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as such committee the Rev. Thomas E. 
Green, D.D., of Iowa; the Rev. C. Morton Sills, 
of Maine; Mr. James M. Woodworth, LL D., of 
Nebraska, and Mr. Peter White, of Northern 
Michigan. 

On motion, the House, at 5 o'clock, adjourned. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6—SECOND DAY 


At the opening of the session to-day the sec- 
retary proceeded to call the roll, and on motion 
it was dispensed with, and for the remainder of 
the sessions. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the 
following standing committees of the House, of 
which the chairmen are: 

On the State of the Church, Dr. Duncan, of Louisi- 
ana. 

General Theological Seminary, Dr. Carey, of Al- 
bany. 

Missions, Mr. Leffingwell, of Maine. 

New Dioceses, Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island. 

Consecration of Bishops, Dr. Hoffman, of New 
York. 

Amendments to the Constitution, Dr. Huntington, 
of New York. 

Canons, Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee. 

Expenses, Mr. Sowdon, of Massachusetts. 

Unfinished Business, Dr. Beatty, of Kansas. 

Elections, Dr. Marshall, of North Carolina. 

Prayer Book, Mr. Perkins, of Kentucky. 

Christian Education, Dr. Bliss, of Vermont. 

Memorials of Deceased Members, Dr. Alsop, of 
Long Island. 

Rules of Order, Dr. Dix, of New York. 

The Chair laid before the House a communi- 
cation inclosing the report of the custodian of 
the Standard Book of Common Prayer, with 
three appended resolutions; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Prayer Book. 

The Rev. Dr. Hoffman, of New York, sub- 
mitted a report from the Joint Commission on 
the Revision of the Canons, and moved that it 
be made the order of the day and so continued 
until disposed of, after the disposition of the re- 
port of the Committee on the Kevision of the 
Constitution; which motion was agreed to. 

The Rey. Mr. Seabrease, of Indiana, present- 
ed a memorial relating to the division of the 
diocese of Indiana; which was referred to the 
Committee on New Dioceses. 

Memorials were received in reference to the 
death of members of the last Convention; 
which were referred to the Committee on Me- 
morials. 

Mr. Whitehouse, the deputy representing for- 
eign Churches, presented a petition on that sub- 
ject; which was placed on the calendar. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, submit- 
ted a series of resolutions relating to the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce, and moved their 
immediate consideration. Objection being made, 
the resolutions were placed on the calendar. 


Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, presented a me- 
morial remonstrating against the reference of 
the election of bishops to the Standing Commit- 
tees of the several dioceses, and in favor of the 
reference of the same to the House of Bishops 
only; which was referred to the Committee on 
Canons. 


The Rey. Mr. Bollard, of the missionary juris- 
diction of Northern California, presented a me- 
morial in favor of the erection of a diocese in 
that jurisdiction; which was referred to the 
Committee on New Dioceses. 


A deputy from Indiana submitted a resolution 
favoring a permanent international court to 
consider all questions of difference between 
nations, and asked its immediate consideration. 
Objection being made, the resolution was placed 
upon the calendar. 

The Rev. Dr. Mann, of Missouri, submitted a 
concurrent resolution fixing the place of meet- 
ing of the next General Convention in Kansas 
City, Mo.; which was referred to the committee 
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to designate a place for the next General Con- 
vention. 

The Rey. Mr. Moller, of Missouri, submitted 
a concurrent resolution declaring that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States 
in General Convention assembled, hears with 
joy the request of the Czar of Russia for a con- 
ference of the general Powers to consider the 
subject of an international court to settle all 
questions of difference between nations, and 
moved its immediate consideration. Objection 
being made, the resolution was placed on the 
calendar. 

The Rev. Dr. McKim, of Washington, sub- 
mitted a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Canons, when appointed, to consider and re- 
port a new section for Canon 13, on the subject 
of marriage and divorce; which was referred to 
the Committee on Canons. 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport, of Tennessee, sub- 
mitted a resolution declaring that the discus- 
sion of a new canon on the subject of marriage 
and divorce be conducted with closed doors. Its 
immediate consideration was objected to, and 
the resolution was placed on the calendar. 

On motion, it was ordered that the Bishop of 
Missouri be requested to furnish a copy of his 
sermon delivered at the opening service, and 
that fifteen hundred copies be printed, at the 
expense of the Convention. 

The Rev. Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana, from 
the special committee appointed to make a 
translation of the communication received from 
a representative of the Philippine Islands, re- 
ported that the committee had made the desired. 
translation; which was read, and the same be- 
ing addressed to the House of Bishops, was re- 
ferred to that body for its action. 

The hour of 11 having arrived, the Chair 
announced that the special order was 
the consideration of the report of the 
committee appointed by the House of Depu- 
ties of the General Convention of 1895 to the 
General Convention of 1898, upon the messages 
of the House of Bishops relating to the revision 
of the Constitution, and that the question was 
upon the adoption of Constitution I,on page 19 
of the report. In response to an inquiry wheth- 
er a motion for rejection be in order, the Chair 
stated that as the matter now comes before the 
House, a proper vote would be that the action 
of the General Convention be agreed to and 
ratified. This question excited considerable in- 
terest. Many speeches were made in opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment, and but few 
in its favor. One in particular, that of Mr. 
Packard, of Maryland, caused a ripple of laugh- 
ter to pass over the House several times during 
its delivery. He said: 5 

As the question is divided, the House is now 
simply to consider the title page, and there are 
afew questions that I would like to ask, with 
the hope that I may get some information 
which I had not the opportunity of getting in 
1895 when this was adopted for the first time 
I was out of the House at the time the vote was 
taken. I assume that some argument must 
have been given why this title should be adopt- 
ed, and I would like to know some of the rea- 
sons that were then adduced. It seems to me 
the plural form ‘Constitutions,’ instead of ‘Con- 
stitution,’ is an unfortunate expression. I 
would ask why is it that this Church is spoken 
of as ‘that portion of the Catholic Church 
known in law as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America’’? Is 
the word ‘portion’ a proper word to use in 
such a connection? We have always held that 
this is a living branch of the whole Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. But the wora ‘portion’ seems 
to me the most unfortunate word that could be 
used in that connection. 

‘Now, sir, the title seems to me to suggest 
a question to which it gives noanswer. It is, 
‘The Government of that Portion of the Catholic 
Church Kuown in Law as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churchin the United States of America.’ 
In the arguments that have taken place in the 
past General Conventions on the question of the 
title of this Church, we have often had brought 
before us some astute questioner, not an imagi- 
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nary character, asking questions about this 
Church. You say you are known in the law as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church? But how are 
you known to yourselves? [laughter.| The an- 
swer comes back: ‘Weare that portion of the 
Catholic Church.’ But this astute questioner 
says: ‘I donot get my answer. You say ‘you 
are known in the law as the Protestant Episco- 
pal Catholic Church. The answer does not come.’ 

‘‘Now, I should like to inquire how such an 
enormously cumbersome title came to be 
adopted. I have heard arguments in this Con- 
vention where the title was quoted by its initials, 
calling it the ‘P, E. Church.’ Where are we to 
be if this title is to be adopted? Is it to bs 
known as the C. C. G. P., etc.? It would strain 
the resources of the alphabet to put this title 
into such shape [laughter]. 

‘‘Now, Mr. President, it really does seem to 
me that it is about as unnecessary for this Con- 
vention to declare that it is a portion or branch 
of the Catholic Church as it is fora gentleman 
to announce that he is a gentleman. It is an ab- 
solutely unnecessary performance. If we are 
known in the law, what law is it? We have 
great corporations in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but the law only knows us according to 
the name we give ourselves. If it should ap- 
pear that we are not the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but known in the law as such, it would 
become a serious question to determine how the 
law knew it. 

“Now, in regard to the word ‘Constitutions.’ 
I do not want to go into that at any length, ex- 
cept to say that it seems to me it isan archaism 
introduced here. There is some underlying 
feeling that the Constitution is unimportant, be- 
cause it would make people think that we be- 
came a Church,for the first time when this Con- 
stitution was adopted. But I do not think any 
seriously minded person would entertain such a 
proposition as that for any length of time. The 
word ‘Constitution’ in this country has a perfect- 
ly definite meaning, and that definite meaning 
describes exactly what took place when this 
Constitution was adopted. There were scat- 
tered colonial Churches, and they agreed to 
meet, bishops and deputies. If that was not the 
Constitution in the strict sense of the word, I do 
not see how it could be better described. 

“T have thought it right to ask these ques- 
tions, as I said, because I had not the advantage 
of hearing the discussion when this title was 
adopted. I assume, from the fact that this 
title was adopted, that some adequate reason 
was given for its adoption, and I should like to 
know what reasons were given.”’ 

Mr. Packard was followed by the Rev. Mr, 
Nelson, of Virginia, and the Rev. Dr. Alsop, of 
Long Island, the latter of whom said that he 
was present at the time the title was adopted, 
and, like the gentleman from Maryland, did not 
hear any arguments on the subject. He took 
occasion to suggest that it was adopted as an 
escape from a question which the House did not 
see any satisfactory manner of disposing of; 
that, knowing that it would go down to the dio- 
ceses, and the House would be rid of it for 
three years, it was felt that it would be so dead 
before this Convention would meet that it 
would scarcely need any further killing. He 
said that it was disposed of on the one principle 
that some women marry—when asked why they 
take such men for husbands, the answer is, ‘To 
get rid of them.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Egar, of Central New York, sug- 
gested that, as it was true that there was real- 
ly no sentiment whatever in favor of the pro- 
posed title, it was unnecessary to prolong the 
discussion, and moved that the vote be taken on 
the pending question. The Rev. Dr. Moore, of 
West Virginia, stated that the deputies from his 
diocese were instructed to oppose the adoption 
of this title, and in a lengthy speech assigned 
the reasons therefor. One in particular would 
appear to be sufficient—that in many of the 
States the Church has no recognition under the 
law. The Rev. Mr. Spalding, of California, in- 
quired whether it was possible that such a title 
could have been adopted by the Convention 
without a solitary champion. 
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The result of the vote on the motion to form- 
ally agree to and ratify the title as stated on 
page 19 of the report, was announced: Clerical, 
yeas, 1, nays, 55, divided, 2; lay, yeas, 1, nays, 
58, divided, 8. So the amendment was rejected. 

The Chair laid before the House, Message No. 
4 of the House of Bishops, informing the House 
of Deputies that it had adopted a resolution rat- 
ifying and confirming the title to the Constitu- 
tion [just rejected by the House]. 

On motion, the House non-concurred in the 
resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Egar thereupon moved that 

the House proceed to the consideration of 
Constitution I.,and the Rev. Dr. Fulton, of 
Pennsylvania, took the floor, and stated briefly 
a few of the reasons that made it impossible for 
him to vote for the Constitution. He disclaimed 
any desire to argue the points, stating that he 
simply desired to bring them to the notice of 
the Convention. He said that he preferred the 
word ‘Constitution’ in the singular, rather 
than in the plural. ‘‘Assembled as weare now,”’ 
said he, ‘‘the word Constitution has a great sig- 
nification. I tind a great defect in this proposed 
Article to the Constitution. In the second line 
of Section 3 it is provided that thesenior bishop 
in the order of consecration of this Church hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the United States, shall be 
the presiding officer of the Houseof Bishops. I 
do not think that this Convention should impose 
any rule upon the House of Bishops. I think 
the House of Bishops should have the same 
right to select its officers as we have. I think 
the introduction of that new provision might 
lead to events that were not intended. Jn the 
last line but one of Section 3, there is a provi- 
sion which seems to me simply monstrous. We 
here, by constitutional action of both Houses, 
provide for the creation of a Presiding Bishop. 
By canon heretofore his duties have been as- 
signed, except one, which has stood in the Con- 
stitution hitherto, and would be in this Article 
if adopted. He is the constitutional head of the 
Church in this country. This section says that 
such officer holding a place so constituted shall 
be liable to deposition. I shall not go into the 
argument of this matter, but simply state the 
point. My objection tothe 4th Section is one in 
which I fear the House will not agree with me. 
It never has agreed with anybody who thinks as 
I think. There is a subsequent section that 
provides that whenever the Presiding Bishop 
shall not be competent to perform his duties, 
thereupon, and instantly, the presiding officer 
of the House of Bishops succeeds to aJl his priv- 
ileges. That is a dangerous position. Is he to 
‘be made a constitutional figure-head—not the 
head of his order or of the Church, but an 
abandoned old man? Let us do the thing ina 
straightforward way or not atall.’? Dr. Fulton 
was followed by the Rev. Thomas W. MacLean, 
of Michigan, and the Rev. William P. Ten- 
Broeck, of Minnesota, on the same line. This 
having closed the discussion, the Chair an- 
nounced that the question was upon finally rat- 
ifying and affirming what is known as Constitu- 
tion I, pages 19, 21, and 28, of the report. 


The roll call having been concluded, the result 
was announced: Clerical, yeas, 8, nays, 46, di- 
vided, 4; lay, yeas, 9, nays, 46. So Constitution 
I was rejected. 

The Chair laid before the House Message No. 
5 from the House of Bishops, informing the 
House of Deputies that it had adopted a resolu- 
tion ratifying and affirming Constitution I [just 
rejected by the House of Deputies]. 

The question being whether the House should 
concur in the resolution of the House of Bish- 
ops, it was decided in the negative. 

The Rev. Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, moved 
that the committee appointed by the Conven- 
tion of 1895 to consider messages by the House 
of Bishops be authorized to consider a new Ar- 
ticle 1 to take the place of the one just rejected 
by the House; the committee to report at this 
Convention. 

The Chair stated that he was of opinion 
that the committee no longer existed, and sug- 
gested that the only course to be taken by the 
House was to revive the committee and fill it up 
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anew, or torefer the resolution of Dr. Daven- 
port to the standing committee on amendments 
to the Constitution. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Spalding, of Cali- 
fornia, the committee appointed at the General 
Convention of 1895 to consider messages from 
the House of Bishops, etc., was by a vote of 198 
ayes to 146 noes, revived. 

The Rev. Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, from 
the committee to consider messages from the 
House of Bishops, presented a new Article 1 for 
the consideration of the House, including a title 
to the same. The Rev. Mr. Egar, of Central 
New York, suggested that the ‘title to the 
same” meant title to Constitution I, but what 
the gentleman wanted to say was a title to the 
whole Constitution. 

The resolution to consider, by unanimous con- 
sent, was agreed to. The House took a recess. 

After recess the House re-assembled at three 
o’clock P. M. 

The Chair announced the appointment of Mr. 
Gilbert, of Springfield ; Mr. McConnell, of Louis- 
iana; and Mr. Andrews, of Central New York, 
to take the places of Judge Edmonds,Mr. Guinn, 
and Judge Bennet on the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Constitution. 

The Chair announced the special order, which 
was action upon the report of the Committee on 
Messages of the House of Bishops,and requested 
Mr. Packard, of Maryland, to take the chair. 


The Chairman announced that the Rev. Dr. 
Dix had the floor. Dr. Dix addressed the House 
as follows: ‘'I would state to the House of Dep- 
uties that owing to the very peculiar circum- 
stances,the unprecedented circumstances, under 
which I became chairman of ;the Committee on 
Messages from the House of Bishops, I had not 
supposed that any duty would devolve upon me 
in the matter beyond that of attending the de- 
liberations of the committee to promote its work. 
But Iam informed that it is not only the wish 
of the members of the committee, but that it is 
but proper courtesy toward this House that 
the chairman of that committee should report 
and move the adoption of the resolution which 
iow comes before the House for its action. 


“Mr. Chairman, the report is in the hands of 
the House, and I suppose it is hardly necessary 
to detain the House or occupy its time in read- 
ing largely from this pamphlet. The report of 
the committee, which occurs on page 5, the dep- 
uties are probably familiar with. The pamphlet 
then contains the resolutions agreed to by the 
committee, and cast in the form in which they 
are to come before the House for adoption. It 
also contains the messages of the House of 
Bishops which are referred to by the commit- 
tee, the present Constitution, and proposals of 
the committee in the way of amendments, 


“Before moving the adoption of the first Con- 
stitution, as it was called, but which the com- 
mittee will now venture to call Article (the 
word Constitution, by express vote of the House 
this morning, having dropped out of the report), 
I would simply desire to state that the commit- 
tee had done two things—given the most care- 
ful, minute, and respectful consideration to the 
messages of the House of Bishops, and in the 
second place, acted on the principle that itis 
most desirable in constitutions or a constitution 
to deal as far as possible with general principles 
and to go as little as possible into detail, leaving 
the details to be settled vy canons. The reason 
is obvious: the amendment to the Constitution 
is a very difficult matter, It cannot be made by 
both Houses in conjunction; it lays over for 
three years and then comes back to this Con- 
vention with an uncertain fate before it; where- 
as, canons are flexible and can be readily 
amended. Your committee has dismissed very 
large subjects in a very few words. And with- 
outany further preliminary remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will now proceed to move the adoption of 
the resolution on page 8. It is to this effect: 

R solved (the House of Bishops concurring): 
That the following changes be made in the Constitu- 
tion, and the proposed alterations be made known to 
the several dioceses, in order that tne same may be 
known in the next General Ccnvention in accordance 
with Article 9 of the Constitution, as follows: Strike 
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out Articles 4 and 10 of the Constétution, and insert 
the following as Constitution 3: 

“The House will kindly remember that in us- 
ing this we intend the term Article, but reading 
from this printed page, it is often difficult to 
make the correction. ; 

“As to the first section, it will appear that it 
is almost an agreement between Section 1 and 
Message 31. I think there is no substantial dif- 
ference, and nothing in contravention of the 
present Constitution. Section 2 differs some- 
what from Message 31 of the House of Bish- 
ops, by retaining the present rule, which the 
House of Bishops in their report struck out, as 
to the election of bishops occurring within three 
months of the present Convention, and by canon 
requiring the consent of the House of Deputies. 
This the committee thought best to restore. 
Section 3 agrees almost verbatim (there being 
but very slight differences) with Section 2 of 
Message 31, and is not in contravention in any 
way of the present Constitution; while Section 
4 agrees precisely with Section 4 of Message 31. 

“It appears hardly necessary, Mr. Chairman, 
to take up the time of the House by reading the 
various sections,which should be compared with 
each other. The committee believes that no 
legislation is contained in the proposed amend- 
ment, and I move the adoption of the resolution 
which has been read.”’ 

The Chairman announced that the resolution 
offered by the committee was before the House 
for discussion, and if it was desired, the vote 
could be taken on the sections seriatim. 

The Chair announced that the hour fixed by 
the rules for adjournment having almost ar- 
rived, the discussion would be postponed until 
tomorrow; and thereupon laid before the House 
Message No. 6 of the House of Bishops, being a 
concurrent resolution relative to missionary 
work in the western hemisphere, and the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee on the subject. 
On motion the House concurred. 

The Chair then laid before the House essage 
No. 7 of the House of Bishops, being a resolu- 
tion declaring that, in view of the technical 
difficulties at present encompassing the cumber- 
some amendments reported by the Joint Com- 
mission on the Revision of the Constitution, the 
same were indefinitely postponed. 

On-motion, at 5 o’clock p.m., the House ad- 
journed. 
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The standing committees were announced. 
'l'he next most important matter was the sub 
mission of the following petition: 


To the Honorable and Very Rev. President, Members, 
and Reverend Secre ary of the American Hpiscopate 
assembled in Triennial Conventionin Washington: 


“We rejoice with youin the assemblage to-day of 
your General Convention, and, taking advantage of 
this solemn occasion, we believe it to be our duty to 
convey to you our high consideration and respect. 

“The exalted American clergy certainly represent 
Christian morals and holy charity, virtues which 
elevate them in the general esteem. 

“In paying this tribute of admiration to the exalt- 
ed ecclesiastical hierarchy of North America, I fulfill 
our purpose in supplicating you to offer your prayers 
to the Most Highon behalf of the natives of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and in asking you todo all thatcan be 
done to protect and help them in this supreme mo- 
ment of their history, and to assure to them their 
liberties and protected personality, to which they are 
entitled by their loyalty and their services to the 
American cause. 

‘The noble and humanitarian republic of the United 
States of North America, comes to usin our work of 
political and social redemption. We are duly thank- 
fulfor the union and amity of the Filipinos and 
Americans. May they be imperishable and bear the 
seed of evangelistic brotherhood, which shall be im- 
pressed upon it by the prelates assembled to-day. 

Your attentive and humble servant, Very Reverend 

Prelates, 
[Signed] FELIPE AGONCILLO, 
Representative for the Philippines. 

SEXxTO LOPEZ, 
In the City of Washington, Oct. 5, 1898, Secretary. 


The original was in Spanish, and the transla- 
tion was made by the Rey. Dr. Forester, of 
New Mexico. 

The report of the custodian of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer was submitted. 
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The report of the Presiding Bishop, covering 
the last three years, was submitted. It related 
to the consecration of bishops since 1895, the 
deaths, and appointments to vacant missionary 
jurisdictions. 

The secretary presented from the Presiding 
Bishop the resolutions formally adopted at the 
Lambeth Conference in 1897. <A petition for a 
new diocese in Indiana was received; also a pe- 
tition for a division of the mission in Japan, so 
as to permit the appointment of two bishops. 

The Bishop-coadjutor of Minnesota and the 
Bishop of Marquette were appointed a com- 
mittee to meet the Canadian deputation. 
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The Rey. Dr. Marshall, of North Carolina, 
from the Committee on Elections, reported that 
the committee, having considered the communi- 
cation from St. Clement’s chapel, in the city of 
Honolulu, reported the same back, with the 
recommendation that the Rev. John Odsborg be 
invited to an honorary seat on the floor of the 
House, and that the same courtesy be extended 
to the Hon. Burton EH. Bennitt, of Alaska; and 
asked for the immediate consideration of the 
recommendation; which motion and the recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 

The Rev. Dr. Richards,-of Rhode Island, from 
the Committee on New Dioceses, to whom was 
referred the memorial of the clerical deputies 
from Northern California, requesting its erec- 
tion into a diocese, reported that there was no 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, to show 
that it was the desire of the bishop and clergy 
of that missionary jurisdiction that it be madea 
diocese, and the committee asked that it be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the me- 
morial; which was agreed to. 

The Rev. Wm. F. Brand, of Maryland, sub- 
mitted a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Canons to consider and report a canon pro- 
hibiting the administration of the Holy Sacra- 
ment in public or private, only as it was admin- 
istered by Christ to His disciples; which was 
referred to the Committee on Canons. 

The hour for the reception of the deputation 
from the Church of England in Canada having 
arrived, the House suspended its business, and 
met in joint session with the House of Bishops, 
Bishop Doane presiding. 

The Bishop-coadjutor of Minnesota pre- 
sented the deputation, consisting of his Grace, 
the Most Rev. John Travers Lewis, D. D., 
L.L.D., Archbishop of Ontario, and Metropoli- 
tan of Canada; the Very Rev. J. Dallas 
O’Meara, D.D., Dean of Rupert’s Land, and his 
Honor, Judge Herbert S. McDonald, of Ontario. 


Bishop Doane welcomed the deputation in the 
name of the House of Bishops and the Clerical 
and Lay Deputies. In the course of his re- 
marks, he said that it is not only impossible for 
the St. Lawrence to make a difference between 
that which is ecclesiastical in England and that 
which is ecclesiastical in America, but it has 
been impossible for the broad waters of the At- 
lantic to make the faintest line of demarkation 
between the mother and the daughter Church, 
“or the mother and sister Church, we would 
say.” He said that it was needless for him in 
these piping times of peace to say with what 
thankfulness he recognized the fact that the 
ties between the English-speaking nations were 
growing closer and closer, and he was quite sure 
that bishops, priests, laymen, and laywomen, all 
realize that as this Church is one in its heritage, 
one really in its great system of law, one in its 
polity, it must be in the future, as in the past, 
the link, if one is needed, which shall fasten 
more closely the rational and natural instincts 
in our hearts. 

To this address of welcome the three distin- 
guished visitors in the order heretofore named 
replied. His Grace,the Most Rev. John Travers 
Lewis, said: 

“Right Reverend fathers and brothers of the 
Church, and brothers of the laity of the Hpisco- 
pal Church of the United States, it is my great 
privilege, and I feel it an honor, to represent 
the Canadi2 Church befére you to-day, because 
my collea ues and I have come commissioned by 
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the Church of the Dominion of Canada to con- 
vey to you our greeting in the Lord, our hearty 
sympathy with you in your work, and to assure 
you of our devout prayers for your future prog- 
ress. I am so full of the subject that I hardly 
know where to begin; but I shall take care 
that I know where to end. [Laughter] I am 
now the oldest bishop, the senior bishop, in the 
British Empire, and there are only a few, even 
in the United States of America, who are my 
seniors. During fifty years of my administra- 
tion, [have watched the growth and progress 
of the Episcopal Church with deep interest. It 
is now just fifty years since I commenced mis- 
sionary work in Canada, and I remember being 
struck by a debt of gratitude that we owe the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. For 
what, do youthink? Their literature. In Can- 
ada we had very little literature of the contro- 
versial kind; so we had to cast around in Eng- 
land. But the S. P. C. K. and a good many 
others were too stilted; it didn’t touch the peo- 
ple. But we got hold of such books as Chap- 
man’s Sermons and others, and circulated them 
by the thousands,-and I have always felt a debt 
of gratitude to the Episcopal Churches of the 
United States for the help given the Canadian 
Church by making our people good Churchmen. 
That was one of my earliest recollections. 

‘‘And now, as far as the greetings that we 
convey to you to-day are concerned, I hope that 
you will not consider that they are a barren 
compliment. They are not a mere formality; I 
assure you that they come from our heart. The 
Canadian Church has a deep admiration for the 
Episcopal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and, if you will allow me to say it—and if i 
should touch upon the sentiments or the sensi- 
bilities of anybody, I apologize beforehand—it 
does seem to me as if Providence intended that 
this great nation should take a greater part 
than she has ever done before in the political 
civilization of the world. And the reason I am 
thankful for that, and rejoice in it, is because I 
think it will redound to the honor and glory of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,and our com- 
mon Christianity will be promoted thereby. 
Anything which draws the two great English- 
speaking nations together must recommend 
itself to every good Christian. This delegation 
from Canada, perhaps, is only an intimation or 
a slight indication of it. But take a great 
meeting like that of the Lambeth Conference. 
Surely there was not a member of that great 
Conference who did not believe that the two na- 
tions were drawn together to a very great 
extent indeed. Therefore, I welcome every at- 
tempt to draw us together; for I have no doubt 
that we are twin sisters—the Churches in Cana- 
da and the United States. I trust in God that 
there are men here present who will live to see 
the ties binding us still more closely tied; and 
we shall promote that spirit in the bond of 
peace which will make the Church of England 
proud of her daughter. 

“T am speaking to you now with no stilted elo- 
quence or attempt at it; I am giving you the 
honest ebullition of my heart and the hearts of 
the people of Canada. We come to wish you 
Godspeed and all the blessings which God may 
pour upon you; and we entreat you to recollect 
that your fellow Churchmen in the great Do- 
minion of Canada—for we are great in one re- 
spect, thatis, our size—you will believe this 
deputation to-day represents the honest feel- 
ing of affection and sympathy I have attempted 
to describe.”’ 

The Very Rev. Dr.O’Meara, Dean of Rupert’s 
Land, made further reply. He said: “Right 
Reverend fathers in God, brothers of this great 
assembly: In speaking to you as what I may 
call the Western member of the Canadian dele- 
gation, I may say that I represent a large con- 
stituency, a constituency spreading in length 
nearly two thousand miles. As to its breadth, 
as the North Pole has not been yet discovered, I 
cannot speak definitely. [Laughter]. Irepre- 
sent a constituency which embraces eleven dio- 
ceses, and it gives me great pleasure to offer the 
warm greetings of the Church in the West to 
this great gathering of the American Church. 
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It is a peculiar pleasure, I may say, for we in 
the West owe no small debt of gratitude to the 
American Church. 

When went as a deacon to begin my work 
twenty-five years ago at Winnipeg, it was with 
us there the day of small things. There was but 
one diocese, and that one organization was ut- 
terly inadequate to meet our pressing needs, It 
came into the mind of our statesman, the Arch- 
bishop of Rupert’s Land, to launch out into a 
venture of faith and cut his diocese up into 
four. He wasa man of faith and ability, and 
experience justified his foresight, for twenty- 
three years ago we met in our first provincial 
synod. That little handful of pioneer settlers 
sorely needed all the encouragement they could 
get. And, sir, they got it from the American 
Church. Bishop Whipple, and a goodly band of 
his true-hearted clergy, came over to us to give 
us a helping hand and to wish us Godspeed on 
our new departure. And they did give usa 
helping hand. Virgil tells of an archer so 
strong that his arrows flew so swiftly from his 
hand as to kindle a pathway of light. The 
words which Bishop Whipple spoke then to our 
young and struggling Church were the arrows 
of God from a strong archer ofthe Lord. And 
those words have never yet died out in the 
hearts, in the feelings, or in the memories,of the 
Church in Rupert’s Land. : 

“So, Il say,we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the American Church for the start then given 
us. The twenty-three years that have rolled by 
since then have seen in the history of the Church 
in that far land many discouragements and diffi- 
culties. But, thank God for His sustaining 
grace, we have been able to realize our hopes. 
Al). difficulties, though they be stumbling-blocks 
to the weak, yet are stepping-stones by which 
the Lord advances the strong and leads the 
brave-hearted to the accomplishment of their 
ends.” 

Dr. O’Meara then went on to describe the 
progress of the Indian missionary work, disclos- 
ing a wonderful growth. Hethen sald: ‘But 
I am here to do morethan to give thanks for the 
past. J am hereas a member ofthis delegation, 
and especially as arepresentative of our Church, 
to express the deepest hope and prayer of our 
hearts that ever closer and closer yet may be 
drawn those holy bonds that bind together these 
two branches of the Catholic Church. I am here 
to say to you that, although I have traveled fif- 
teen hundred miles to bear you this message, in 
my mixing with you and hearing youin your 
discussions, in the warm hand-grasping of 
Churchmanship, I feel that those fifteen hun- 
dred miles all have passed away, and we stand 
heart and heart together in this great work; for 
we feel out in the Far West and you feel here 
that we are, after all, one Church.”’ 

In closing, Dr. O’Mears said: ‘‘Yes, I bear 
you from the far West our warmest and kindli- 
est greetings. And I agree with his Grace, the 
Archbishop, that these are not occasions for the 
utterance of pleasant sentiments. But I tell you 
that the visit of your deputation to Winnipeg, 
and the warm and strong words that they ut- 
tered, gave us an uplift that we shall never for- 
get. AndI tell you more, our visit here and the 
warmth of your welcome, will give us a 
strength and an uplift that we may communi- 
cate to our brethren of the Canadian Church. 
So I say, in the name of the Church in Canada, 
God bless and keep and strengthen the American 
Church; God give it power to go on in its course 
of conquest for the Lord.” 

Judge Herbert S. McDonald made the closing 
reply, stating that he considered it an honor as 
a layman of the Church of England, to be one of 
those bearing the greetings of the sister Church. 
He apologized for the absence of the other mem- 
bers of the deputation, Dean Carmichael, of 
Montreal, the Bishop of Fredericton, and 
Chancellor Worrell,Q. C.,of the diocese of Que- 
bec. The interchange of greetings every three 
years was not a matter of sentiment, there was 
much in it of use. It is common knowledge that 
the two Churches have one apostolic order that 
has come down through the centuries. He also 
spoke of the narrow River St. Lawrence divid- 
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ing the two countries, and how on last Sunday 
evening the church bells in Morristown were 
answered in his hearing by the bell in Canada 
calling the people to the service of God. The 
body politic of the Church in the United States 
and the Church in Canada is in the same posi- 
tion, surrounded by the same difficulties in 
many ways, because neither is a Church of the 
majority of the peopleof theland. Referring to 
the relations between the people of Canada and 
those of the United States, Judge McDonald 
ssaid: ‘‘Within the last few months something 
has taken place of interest to us, but of im- 
mense interest and importance to you as a 
‘Church people and nation, something which has 
drawn more closely together these two great 
English-speaking peoples of the world. I need 
hardly say to you, for you yourself know, the 
feelings of sympathy and brotherhood that have 
been felt toward you in the last few months in 
the great struggle upon which you entered, and 
which I hope has been now brought to a happy 
‘close. Speaking on the same line as the Bishop 
‘of Ontario, I hope you will not consider it an 
‘impertinence if I say that you have just entered 
upon that which is your destiny—the destiny of 
‘every Anglo-Saxon people—colonization in all 
portions of the world.”’ 

Dr. Dix, in closing the interview, said: ‘‘As 
President of the House of Deputies, I pray to 
‘ring to your Grace,to my Very Reverend 
brother, the Dean of Rupert’s Land, and to 
Judge McDonald, the assurance of high regard 
and esteem by which you are held in this House, 
and to express the pleasure which it has given 
us to have this unfortunately brief interview 
It would give us great pleasure for you to re- 
main longer with us, but time passes, and inter- 
views occurring like this, at long distances 
apart, must be neces-arily brief. But I desire 
to say what I think must be the conviction of 
all, and that is that the triennial visit of the 
delegation from the Canadian Church is 
strengthening and refreshing to us, andl am 
glad to know that you received our deputation 
in the same spirit. I desire to express to you 
-our thanks for your salutations, and to beg you 
to convey to your own parts of the great Church 
the assurance of our great love and sympathy 
cand affection. We are about to meet now asa 
‘board of missions, and I am sure that this inter- 
-view will furnish an inspiration for the work 
to come. 

“As has been intimated,the progress of events 
overruled by the High and Mighty Potentate of 
c:all nations, seems to be bringing together the 
‘men who speak the glorious English tongue, 
seems about to eliminate the distinctions of 
race, name, and blood, and to bring us all to- 
gether ina union of hearts and hands. And 
what is there making toward that object so 
strong as the influence of the grace of God, 
through theioving communion of these branches 
of the Catholic Church—the English Church, 
the Canadian Church, and the American Church 
—one in heart, one in faith, one Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism? That is the great power, the lev- 
erage underneath,which is bringing us moreand 
more together.’’ 

Closing, Dr. Dix said: ‘‘Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, Very Reverend Dean,and my distinguish- 
ed Jurist, in the name of the House of Bishops 
and House of Deputies, we wish you Godspeed, 
-and that your faces and presence may refresh us 
whenever it be your pleasure to enter this 
‘House. I now bid you farewell.” 

The House then resumed its session, and im- 
mediately adjourned for a joint sessionof the 
two Houses as the Board of Missions. The 
Board of Missions met, and after prayer,the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Whitaker, of Pennsylvania, submitted 
a report on the order of business; which was 
agreed to. The secretary thereupon read the 
triennial report of the Board of Managers. 

On motion of Bishop Whitaker,it was ordered: 
‘That the rules of order of the House of Deputies 
be adopted as the rules of order for the Board 
of Missions. 

On motion, the report of the Woman’s Auxil- 
jary was referred to a special committee, with 
sjustructions to report the same to the Board of 
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Missions. A number of resolutions were sub- 
mitted, and referred to appropriate committees. 

The Bishop of Maine and the Bishop of the 
Platte addressed the House on missionary 
work and needs in their respective jurisdictions; 
after which a recess was taken. 

At 8 p.M., the Board of Missions again 
assembled. After prayer, the names of per- 
sons who had left legacies to the Board 
of Missions during the preceding year, were 
read. The Bishops of Olympia, South Dakota, 
and Georgia, Dr. Eccleston, the Bishops of 
Shanghai and Tokyo, addressed the House upon 
the work and missionary needs in their respect- 
ive jurisdictions. A motion to extend the du- 
ration of the session to 5:30 o’clock was made, 
and agreed to. The Bishop of West Virginia 
and the Rev. Mr. Forrester, of New Mexico, ad- 
dressed the House on the missionary work and 
needs in Brazil and Mexico. The Board of Mis- 
sions then adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, the 
11th inst., at 11 o’clock. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8—FOURTH DAY 


The Rev. Dr. Duncan, from the Committee on 
the State of the Church, to whom was referred 
a communication from the Presiding Bishop, 
transmitting resolutions of the last Lambeth 
Conference, reported a concurrent resolution 
providing for the reference of the same toa 
commission consisting of three bishops, three 
presbyters,and three laymen; which was agreed 
to. 

A number of memorials of deceased members 
of the last General Convention were received, 
and referred to the Committee on Memorials of 
Deceased Members. 

The Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, of Los Angeles, 
submitted a concurrent resolution in favor of 
placing on record the sense of deep gratification 
of the General Convention at the many manifes- 
tations of friendly feeling to our nation so re- 
cently shown by the Empire of Great Britain in 
our controversy with Spain; which was placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. Bluford Wilson, of Springfield, submitted 
a resolution favoring the appointment of a com- 
mittee consisting of one bishop,two presbyters, 
and two laymen,with instructions,if practicable, 
to include in the proposed pilgrimage to James- 
town a visit to the tomb of Washington, and to 
prepare from historic sources a full memorial of 
Washington’s life as a Churchman, and that the 
same be spread upon the minutes of this Conven- 
tion, asking its immediate consideration; which 
motion was objected to,and the resolution was 
placed upon the calendar. 

Mr. Stotsenburg, of Indiana, submitted a reso- 
lution instructing the Committee on Canons to 
consider the expediency of reporting to the 
Convention a canon providing for a restoration 
of the office of evangelists, and authorizing 
their employment, with such restrictions and 
rules as will make them efficient in carrying the 
Gospel to those whom the Church, with its pres- 
ent missionary appliances, does not reach; 
which was referred to the Committee on Can- 
ons. 

Dr. Fulton.of Pennsylvania, submitted a reso- 
lution instructing the Committee on Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, to consider the ques- 
tion whether the cession or retrocession of an 
organized missionary district to an existing dio- 
cese in opposition to the will of the people of 
such missionary district, would be consistent 
with the letter or spirit of the Constitution, and 
to report thereupon to the House; which was 
referred to the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

He also submitted a resolution instructing the 
Committee on the Prayer Book to inform the 
House whether the Church has, or has not, a 
standard English Bible; whether the exclusive 
use of such standard Bible in public worship is 
obligatory, etc. ; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Prayer Book. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the special order of the day (Mr. Packard, of 
Maryland, in the chair), which was the report 
of the committee appointed by the House of Dep- 
uties upon the messages of the House of Bishops 
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relating to the revision of the Constitution, 
the pending question being the amendment of- 
fered by the Rey. Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, 
amending Section 2 of Article 2. The Chair an- 
nounced that the Rev. Dr. Spalding, of Cali- 
fornia, was entitled to the floor. 

Dr. Spalding stated that he had been pro- 
foundly interested in the discussion that had 
taken place, and the moreso because he believed 
amore radical and revolutionary effort had 
never been made in any House than was here 
attempted. In saying that, he wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that he believed it proceeded 
from no party or school of thought in the 
Church, as the amendment comes from earnest, 
faithful men who were doing the best they 
could to advance the interests of the Church of 
God. But he objected to the amendment, be- 
cause he believed it struck at the fundamental 
principle of the organization of the Church in 
this country, claiming that it would eliminate 
not only the voice of the laity, but that or the 
clergy, in the election of any bishop, except in 
their own little jurisdiction. Hesaid it was im- 
possible to estimate the evil that might arise 
to the Church at large in its foreign and do- 
mestic missionary work aside from divcesan 
missions. 

Dr. McKim, while he heartily agreed with 
everything that had been said by the reverend 
gentleman from California, yet in view of the 
message from the House of Bishops informing 
the House of Deputies that the matter had 
been indefinitely postponed by the House of 
Bishops, offered a resolution declaring that in 
view of the technical difficulties encompassing 
the matter of constitutional revision, the sub- 
ject of the consideration of the amendment to 
the Constitution be indefinitely postponed. Dr. 
McKim addressed the House at length on his 
resolution. He said that he would be the last 
man to fail in respect for the very able commit- 
tee appointed by the House three years ugo. 
But this is not a question of respect for that 
committee. The committee was charged to 
consider the message from the House of Bishops, 
and their duty had been to edit, revise, and to 
elucidate those messages. The House of Bish- 
ops had saved him from the necessity of making 
any apology for his resolution. Heclaimed that 
a mistake had been made; that the Joint Com- 
mission had not been charged with the. duty of 
bringing in a new Constitution, but was charged 
with the duty of examining the Constitution 
and mending any leaks that might be in it, ad- 
justing portions of it to make it harmonious. 
He was reminded of what Hrasmus said. The 
monk said that Hrasmus had laid the egg and 
Luther hatched it. ‘But, said Erasmus, “the 
egg that [laid wasa hen, and Luther hatched a 
game-cock.’? We sent for a carpenter, said Dr. 
McKim, to mend the roof; instead of that, the 
carpenter pulls down the whole house and 
builds a new one, and wants us to pay the bill. 
The method of changing the Constitution was 
not in harmony with the spirit with which the 
Anglo Saxon peoples have been in the habit of 
amending and building up their constitution 
but a French method. The Anglo-Saxon Tui 
od was to change slowly, by small increments, 
so that whatever is done may be considered 
carefully from all points of view. He thought 
that a proposition to change the Constitution 
could not originate in a joint commission or com- 
mittee appointed by the two Houses to sit dur- 
ing the recess, but by the Honse of Bishops or 
the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. He 
thought that such work could not be accom- 
plished in three weeks, but would require six 
months of most careful consideration. 

Dr. Fulton, of Pennsylvania, then addressed 
the House. Members would do him the justice 
to recall that at the last triennial meeting he 
maintained with all his strength the duty, the 
obligation, of recognizing absolute equality on 
the part of the House of Bishops with the House 
of Deputies. This he desired yet, and an.- 
nounced that he would always stand for a gen- 
erous interpretation of the privileges of the 
House of Bishops. ‘But, how 79 these two 
Houses co-operate under the pres _~t Constitu- 
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tion? Either House might originate work, and 
‘having acted thereon, report its action to the 
other House, and if a measure originate in the 


House of Deputies, the House of Bishops must’ 


‘take action thereon within three days, and 
within three days must return it to the House 
of Deputies if the action be not favorable upon 
the proposition, with their reasons in writing 
for rejecting it. But what is it the reverend 
gentleman from Washington proposes to this Con- 
vention? It is that when the House of Deputies is 
engaged in the solemn and regular prosecution 
of work which has been laid out for it, the mere 
reception from the House of Bishops of a reso- 
lution to the effect that that House has sus- 
pended work upon the subject, is to operate as 
an intimation that this House is to stop. If it 


‘be in the power of the House of Bishops to noti- 


fy this House that it shall stop its work, what is 
the use of the House of Deputies? It must sit 
-stiJl, not originate propositions, as the present 
Constitution gives it the right to do, but receive, 
and only receive, propositions from the House of 
Bishops and act upon them. He declared that 
it would be suicide on the part of the House of 
Deputies to admit of any such thing. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, offered a 
substitute for the resolution of Dr. McKim, fav- 
oring the appointment of a committee consisting 
of two clergymen and two laymen to consider 
and report the technical difficulties referred to 
in the message from the House of Bishops. The 
Chair announced that the proposed substitute 
was out of order, and that the question pefore 
the House was on the adoption of the resolution 
of Dr. McKim to indetinitely postpone the mat- 
ter before the House. The question being put, 
the Chair declared that the noes appeared to 
prevail. A division was called for, and the 
House having divided, the result was an- 
nounced: ayes, 63; noes, 242. So the motion to 
indefinitely postpone was lost. Thereupon, Dr. 
Dix again explained the amendment proposed 
by the committee, and declared that there was 
nothing novel, strange, or subversive of the 
present order, in the proposed amendment. 

After further discussion by Dr. Davenport, 
of Tennessee, Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, and 
Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, Dr. Taylor, of Spring- 
field, rose to close the debate. He realized that 
a majority of those who were to vote upon the 
question were against the resolution. But, 
said he, if driven ashore by a heavy firing, he 
purposed going with his flag still flying up the 
mast. The only point which the resolution 
aimed at was the point of local self government 
as he conceived it’ was carried on in the Church 
in its best and purest agents, and was in strict 
accordance with the Constitution of the coun- 
try in its civil organization. He was astounded 
that upon this floor the point of local self- 
government should be stigmatized as revolu- 
tionary, or as infringing the rights of anybody. 
It seemed to him that the rights of both clergy 
and laity would be conserved, and amply con- 
served, by the election of a bishop by the con- 
vention of the clergy and laity of the diocese. 
He said that it was constructive or recon- 
structive, but not revolutionary, inits intention. 
Referring to the point of one of the eminent 
speakers on the other side of the question, he 
said: ‘We were told in the first place, that the 
Standing Committees did nothing whatever but 
act as a board—of what? Of investigation? No; 
they cannot investigate. Can they go behind 
the returns? They make a mess of it every 
time they try to do it, and something worse 
than amess. Simply asa board of consent or 
dissent? Simply as committees of reference? 
I say. Mr. Chairman, that if it come to the 
practical question of the ratification or confir- 
mation of a bishop elected by the House of 
Bishops and House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
Iam perfectly willing to entertain such politi- 
cal propositions; but if it comes to the election 
of a bishop in a diocese by Standing Committees 
all over the country who have no power to in- 
vestigate, and who, if they investigate, gen- 
erally come to an erroneous conclusion, then, I 
say, away with the whole thing.” In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Taylor said: ‘Mr. Chairman, I have 
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detained you longer than I expected to, but I 
wish simply to say this, that it gives me great 
pain personally to differ from the able and very 
learned chairman of this Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Constitution, whose opinion I most 
profoundly revere, and for whom I entertain 
the most sincere reverence and regard. It 
always gives me great pain to differ on this one 
point from the committee. I did not wholly 
agree with putting it into the Constitution when 
it was passed, though I made no special point of 
it. But further reflection led me to the posi- 
tion which I now hold. This is the only expla- 
nation I have to offer, and I deem it a sufficient 
one for the course which I have taken, and 
which to some may seem extraordinary.”’ 

Dr. Egar, of Central New York, offered an 
amendment to strike out the word ‘‘further,”’ so 
as to meet the objection preseated by Dr. Jew- 
ell, of Milwaukee; but the Chair ruled that such 
a motion was out of order. He announced that 
the question before the House was the amend- 
ment off red by Dr. Taylor, of Springfield. 

The question being taken by viva voce vote, 
the amendment was rejected, and the question 
recurred on Article 2,as reported by the com- 
mittee: whereupon Dr. Egar, of Central New 
York, moved to strike out the word ‘‘further’’ 
in line 8. Dr. Jewell thought that the striking 
out of the word ‘‘further’” did not obviate the 
entire difficulty, which was that, as the report 
of the committee stood, the Standiog Commit- 
tees would appear to have the veto power as 
against the House of Bishops. 

Mr. Stiness, of Rhode Island, moved that in 
place of striking out the word ‘‘further,’’ it be 
amended by adding the word “‘previous.’”? The 
question being on the adoption of the amend- 
ment of Mr. Stiness to the amendment of Dr. 
Egar, on a division, the result was ayes, 90; 
noes, 204; and the amendment was lost. 

The Chair then announced that the question 


recurred on the amendment offered ty Dr. Egar. 


Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, again moved to 
amend, by adding in line 6 the words, ‘‘after 
the consent of the Standing Committees of all 
the dioceses and final consent of the bishops of 
this Church exercising jurisdiction in the 
United States.’?’ The word ‘‘final’’ seemed to 
arouse a good deal of feeling, and Dr. Jewell 
asked permission to withdraw it, which was 
granted. The amendment was agreed to. 

The Chair announced that the amendment of 
the Rev. Dr. Egar was still before the House. 
Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, moved to amend Sec- 
tion 2, by inserting after the word ‘‘dioceses”’ in 
the ninth line, the words ‘‘that when provinces 
are created the consent of a majority of the 
Standing Committees of such provinces only will 
be required.’? On motion, the amendment was 
laid on the table. 

Dr. Beatty, of Kansas, moved that the Article 
be adopted as a whole. The Chair anrounced 
that it would not be adopted as a whole until 
opportunity had been afforded to make amend- 
ments toany section that might be desired. 

The Rev. Mr. Short, of Missouri, moved to 
amend Section 2 by inserting after the word 
“jurisdiction” in the amendment, the words,*'in 
the territory at present known as the United 
States,’’ and insert in place of ‘‘United States,” 
the words, ‘‘the same.’”’ On motion, the amend- 
ment was laid on the table. 

Dr. Moore, of West Virginia, offered an amend- 
ment to strike out in line 10, the words, ‘‘House 
of Deputies,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words, ‘‘the General Convention”’; which was, 
on motion, laid on the table. 

The Chair announced that the question was on 
the Article proposed by the committee as 
amended by the resolution offered by the Rev. 
Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, and that the vote 
would be taken by dioceses and orders. There- 
sult was announced: Clerical, yeas 51, nays 4, 
divided 3; lay, yeas 52, nays 3, divided t. The 
Article was therefore adopted by the House of 
Deputies, and the secretary was instructed to 
send the same to the House of Bishops for con- 
currence. 

The next question before the House was the 
resolution of the committee on page Y of the 
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printed report relating to the consecration of 
bishops in foreign lands, and the Chair an- 
nounced that if there was no further discussion 
the vote would be takenon the resolution. The 
vote resulted: Clerical. yeas 53, nays 1; lay, 
yeas 49, nays 2, divided 2. So that Article 3 of 
the Constitution, as reported by the committee, 
was adopted, and the Chair announced that the 
report would continue the special order of the 
House; whereupon the House, at 1 p. m., ad- 
journed until Monday, the 10th inst., at 9 a. mM. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


Prayers for the President and his family in the 
hour of trial and bereavement upon them, were 
offered in the House. 

The bishops resolved to consider, in addition 
to the election of missionary bishops, next week, 
the question of the election of amissionary bish- 
op to the vacant jurisdiction of Asheville, N. C. 

Another important proposition was before the 
House in the form of a report from a committee 
having the matter in charge, advising the aboli- 
tion of the Missionary Council and the substitu- 
tion for it of four Missionary Councils covering 
four sections of the country. 

A communivation from the Presiding Bishop 
was laid before the House, concerning the ac- 
tion of the Lambeth Conference. It stated the 
resolutions there adopted, urging the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee for the whole 
Anglican Communion all over the world. Ac- 
companying the resolutions is a proposition from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to appoint the 
English members, and desiring the appointment 
of American representatives. It was referred 
to a committee of five bishops—Whitaker, Cole- 
man, Potter, Davies, and Seymour—to report as 
quickly as possible to the House. 


Woman at the Triennial 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Once upon a time we attended an annual meet- 
ing of a diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, for which, with singular felicity, the 
preacher of the day had selected as his text, 
“et them ask their husbands at home.” The 
drollery of this unconscious humorist has struck 
us anew, whensoever we have at these auxil 
iary meetings (and that has been every time) 
witnessed the fine conduct of these women of 
the Church in high deliberation assembled. 
And it struck us with cumulative force, when, 
on the day of the opening of the Triennial Con- 
vention, leaving their husbands at home, liter- 
ally, or in hotel vorridors, the general and dioc- 
esan officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary met in 
conference. A few, a very few, of the brethren 
from whom they are supposed to learn at home, 
sat very near the door, looked on, wondered, and 
admired, while only a messenger boy armed with 
telegrams boldly pushed forward to the front. 

The calling of the roll was by nomeans an un- 
interesting proceeding. From Maine to Los 
Angeles (or should we say Tokyo?) as one diag- 
onal, from Spokane to Southern Florida as the 
other, the Church was represented by those 
holding office in the diocesan branches, few 
branches failing to respond, even in the case of 
distant missionary Jurisdictions. 

Miss Wilkes, the president of the Washington 
branch, was called to the chair, and led in a 
brief devotional exercise. The twogeneral sec- 
retaries, honorary and acting, the secretary of 
the Junior branch, and of the Committee on Mis- 
sionary Publications,made brief reports and sug- 
gestions, when the special business of the officers’ 
meeting was taken up: the ascertaining, not by 
vote, but by hearing informally from the differ- 
ent delegations, the mind of the Auxiliary in re- 
gard to the next United Offering. Formal, how- 
ever, in one respect; the diocesan branches were 
called upon alphabetically from Alabama to Wy- 
oming to respond through a chosen representa- 
tive, stating what were their instructions, or 
failing these, what they knew as to the feeling 
of the home branch, or even what might be per- 
sonalopinion merely. These presentations were 
often made with short, telling speeches, reveal- 
ing that there may be many women,,as well as 
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many men, of many minds, and a likelihood of 
much discussion before the object of the United 
Offering should be settled upon; of many minds, 
but of one mind in loyalty to the society to 
which their organization is auxiliary ,and in con- 
fidence in its management of whatever treasure 
willing hands and faithful hearts entrust to 
them to use for the cause. It was wonderful 
how much was gotten-:into these short speeches— 
it is to be hoped they were doing as well over at 
the Epiphany—pleasant messages from North 
and South and East and West telling of deepen- 
ing, growing interest in missions as the Church’s 
great reason-to-be. 

The next day as early as nine o’clock, Trinity 
church was rapidly filling. There had been early 
Celebrations forathe Auxiliary at churches in 
various parts of the city, and those who had 
then received, or were not intending to receive, 
were asked to take seats in the galleries, thus 
avoiding confusion in passing. The Bishop of 
Washington was the celebrant, assisted by the 
rector of the parish and several of the visiting 
clergy. The music, led by a well-trained choir, 
was largely congregational, and made up of 
familiar tunes which we all had sung at home. 
The Bishop’s sermon, from the text, ‘‘When ye 
have done all, say,we are unprofitable servants, 
we have done only that which is our duty to do,” 
inculcated the duty of sacrifice in that spirit of 
humility that finds in great results but motives 
for deepened sense of responsibility. 

During the singing of ‘‘Holy offerings rich 
and rare,” the alms were collected, that ‘‘United 
Offering’? around which so many hopes have 
clustered. The diocesan treasurers had ready 
the envelopes containing the precious diocesan 
offerings, that so many had striven to make 
larger than three years before. Nor was that 
all. Few let slip the last opportunity to help 
make the offering larger. Later in the day, we 
were to learn what it was. 

The large number of communicants prolonged 
the service until.a late hour—nearly, if not 
quite, noon—so that there was not time for the 
business meeting that was to have preceded 
luncheon. However, all repaired to the Armory, 
the scenes of the officers’ meeting of the preced- 
ing day. That is, we think all must have gone, 
for on our own somewhat tardy arrival, we found 
a throng of women before the entrance, and 
were met by the assurance that the hall was al- 
ready filled with delegates. However, we pro- 
duced a letter signed by a bishop, and as such a 
signature is very potent with these spirits, the 
loyal wardens of the portal made room for one 
more. Again the women had left their hus- 
bands at home, though here and there a black 
coat was to be seen. 


Miss Wilkes, of the Washington branch, again 
presided; the Bishop of Washington made a 
short address of welcome, followed by one 
equally short, and as gracious and graceful,from 
his wife. The Bishop led the devotional exer- 
cises, the usual ‘‘Auxiliary Collects.’? Soon the 
following message came of startling interest: 


Though every available spot in the hall is occupied, 
there are as many outside the house asin. The Con- 
vention assembled in the great Convention Hall, 
hears with concern of this condition of things, and if 
the ladies will excuse the untidy condition of the 
room, which cannot now be put in order, will gladly 
change places, so that the Woman’s Auxiliary may 
not find itself unhoused in the Capital City. 


A generous offer, which was accepted by 
a rising vote of thanks, and then there was 
an intermission until after luncheon. For be.it 
known that the Washington branch of the Aux- 
iliary were prepared to stand by the invitation 
so numerously accepted, and in the dining hall 
of the Armory to extend to the Auxiliaries, in 
companies of four hundred and fifty each, the 
same gracious hospitality that they had shown 
the day before to the general and diocesan offi- 
cers. Nor did the fried oysters wax cold 
towards the last, or the ice cream lose its brave 
uprightness. 

The first feeling on entering the great Con- 
vention Hall was one of disappointment. It 
seemed as if what was gained in space would 
be lost in power, in the inspiration which comes 
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from a well filled audievce room. But by the 
time all had lunched and arrived, it appeared 
that even Convention Hall was not going to be 
much too large, while, at the same time, the 
difficulty of hearing was not sensibly increased. 
However, even Miss Emery whose clear voice 
generally carries weight as well as conviction, 
was fain to ask fora masculine duplicating of 
her announcements. 5 

An address was made by Mrs. Lewis, wife of 
the Metropolitan of Canada, honorary president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Canada. Her sub- 
ject was ‘‘Personal consecration.”? The general 
secretary read her triennial report to the Aux- 
iliary, every member of which regards Miss 
Emery as a personal friend. 

Seated upon the platform, in the graceful, 
modest costume of the women of their land, 
were the two delegates from Japan. Each of 
them made an address, which was listened to 
with the deepest interest. Miss Tsuda, of the 
Peeresses’ School, Tokyo, had as her theme, 
“The education of women in Japan’’; while 
Mrs. Watenabe spoke of what she was learning 
in her visit to our land, and of her hopes for the 
future of her own country, with some details of 
the work with which she is personally con- 
nected. 

“The laity a body of missionary volunteers,”’ 
was the subject Mr. John W. Wood, secretary 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, had been 
asked to speak upon. He chose rather to make 
his theme ‘'The laity a body of missionary regu- 
lars,”’? since ‘“‘regulars’’ were they who in their 
Baptism were enlisted as soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Rev. Chas. H. Brent, of St. Stephen’s 
church, Boston, had for his subject, ‘‘The priest 
and his people at work for missions’’—a theme 
of deep interest to the women of the Auxiliary, 
whose immediate work is usually in the paro- 
chial sub-branches. We should be glad to be- 
lieve that all the parish priests of the Church 
of the United States hold with Mr. Brent, that 
work for missions in their parishes ‘‘should not 
be an incident or an accident”’; that ‘‘parish life 
bought at a sacrifice of missions as first object 
of zealous work, was parish life not worth the 
living.” ° 

“Woman in the mission field,’ was a theme 
presented under four aspects: ‘'The missionary 
wife,” ‘‘teacher,’’? ‘‘medical missionary,” and 
“evangelist.”? Four bishops were respectively 
the speakers, the Bishops of Indiana, Spokane, 
Shanghai, and Georgia. The exercises were 
throughout interspersed with singing of hymns, 
some old, some new, but all ‘‘choicely good.” 
“America” was sung three times, twice in the 
Armory by those who were waiting their sum- 
mons toluncheon, and once to “start in,’’ in’'Con- 
vention Hall. 

The announcement of the amount of the 
United Offering was the climax of interest. It 
was fitting that that announcement should come 
from Miss Emery’s lips; but fearful that her 
voice might not reach each waiting ear, she sta- 
tioned strategically at each end of the long 
platform a possessor of a more powerful voice. 
EIGHTY THOUSAND! Yes, “eighty thousand, 
eight hundred.’’? Then from the right, from the 
Bishop of whom it was said upon his election 
that he would not need to reside in his distant 
diocese—his people could hear him where he 
was—eighty thousand, eight hundred and seventy- 
nine dollars, and sixty-nine cents. 

Happy Auxiliaries! Their loving gratitude 
voiced itself in the grand old long-metre Dox- 
ology, ringing out full and clear in the arches 
of Convention Hall. A unanimous vote of thanks 
was given to the women of the Washington 
branch, for their unwearied and unstinted hos- 
pitality—given by a rising. vote—and after the 
singing of “Ten thousand times ten thous- 
and,’? and the receiving of the apostolic bless- 
ing of peace, this great and notable gathering of 
the women of the Church dispersed. 


St. John’s Hall, beautifully decorated for the 
occasion with purple and white, has been placed 
at the dispusal of the Auxiliary. There ad- 
journed meetings will be held; there the offi- 
cers, general and diocesan, will vote upon the 
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object of the next United Offering; there around 
Miss.Emery’s desk will be many a pleasant 
meeting between the honored secretary and her ~ 


‘faithful aids and fellow-workers from all parts 


of the American Church. 

Space does not here admit of general com- 
ment; but we cannot leave our report without 
recording our impressions of the wonderful vi- 
tality and energy of the work of the Auxiliary, 
as evinced in this, their triennial meeting. 
Thoroughly business-like, yet never masculine, 
in their zeal and devotion, their deeds and their 
spirit may well put to shame the men and breth- 
ren. And if we might suggest aught to the 
women as they return to their several dioceses 
and parishes, it would be: ‘‘Let them ask their 
husbands at home to organize straightway a 


.Men’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions! 


WiaaYoisce 


The Barnabas Guild for Nurses 


The annual council of the Guild of St. Barna- 
bas held its opening service at St. Paul’s 
church, Washington, D.C., on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 2nd. There was a very large gathering of 
the members and friends of the Guild, and 
after choral Evensong the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Fr. Huntington. The chaplain- 
general, the Bishop of Pittsburgh, said the spe- 
cial prayers of the Guild, and gave the Bene- 
diction. On Monday morning there was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at St. Paul’s, at 
9 o’clock, after which the council assembled for 
business in the parish hall, the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh presiding. Delegates were present from 
17 of the 18 branches of the Guild, and also the 
following chaplains: The Rev. Dr. Hart, of the 
Hartford branch; and the Rev. Messrs. C. H. 
Brent, of Boston; A. M. Davis, of St. Louis, 
and E. W. Hodge, of Philadelphia. Reports 
from the various branches were read, and there 
was a discussion in regard to The Newsletter, the 
periodical of the Guild. The council adjourned at 
noon, and was entertained at luncheon by the 
Washington branch. At the evening séssion the 
subjects discussed were the receiving as honor- 
ary members of persons not qualified to become 
associates, and the sick relief associations estab- 
lished by some of the branches. On Tuesday 
the members of the council visited Mt. Vernon, 
as guests of the Washington branch. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—The church of the Beloved Disciple, 
the Rev. Henry M. Barbour, rector, is about to 
celebrate its first quarter century of existence. 


At St. George’s church, the entering class just 
admitted at the reopening of the trade school 
brings the number in attendance to more than 
300. 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, rector, it has been decided to defer till 
the festival of All Saints the formal unveiling of 
the new painting, “The second- coming of 
Christ,” by Francis Lathrop. 


The corporation of Trinity parish has ob- 
tained possession of a house near Trinity 
chapel,which will be opened during the present 
month, after changes and, improvements, as a 
guild house, for the work of the chapel. 


At the church of All Angels, the Rev. Dr. 
DeLancey Townsend, rector, a handsome pair 
of brass altar candlesticks, ornamented with 42 
jewels of great value, have just been presented 
by Mr. Wm. Rodewald, in memory of his wife, 
who was a daughter of the late rector, the Rev.. 
Dr. Hoffman. 


The work among the Armenians of the city 
heretofore conducted under the auspices of 
Calvary parish by the Rey. Mr. Hogopian, has. 
been united with that of St. Bartholemew’s. 
parish, with the Rev. Abraham Yohannan in 
charge. Mr. Hogopian will continue his con- 
nection with the work as an assistant. 


At the church of St. John the Evangelist, the 
Rev. Dr. De Costa, rector, a memorial bras 
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pulpit was presented on the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels, the occasion being the 40th an- 
niversary of the rector’s priesthood. The gift 
was a memorial of the late Mrs. Rawlings, and 
was the gift of her daughter, Miss Josephine 
Rawlings. 


The City Mission Society has just completed 
important repairs to St. Barnabas’ House, and 
to the property of God’s Providence mission. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. J. Hull Browning, 
the house in Tenafly, N. J., which she gave to 
the society, has been of great use for fresh air 
work for women and children during the past 
summer. a: 

The Order of the Silver Cross has arranged 
for a series of addresses during the winter sea- 
son, at the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev.. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector. The course 
began Oct. 18th, when Dr. C. Cuthbert Hall 
spoke on ‘‘Personal purity.’’ On Nov. 10th, the 
Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, of Boston, will 
give an address on “‘The observance of Sunday.”’ 
Among speakers to follow are a few preachers 
of Protestant denominations, and Bishop Potter, 


of this diocese, Bishop Doane, of Albany, andthe . 


Rev. Franklin S. Spalding, of Erie, Pa. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the Rev. 
Geo.C. Houghton, D.D. rector,it was hoped that 
a memorial tablet would be unveiled at the 50th 
anniversary, already referred to in the columns 
of THE Livine CaurcH, but it was not finished 
in time. A fine processional cross of solid sil- 
ver was presented in memory of the founder of 
the parish. It is eight feet in height and decor- 
ated with 24 brilliants. An inscription bears 
the words: ; 

To the glory of Gog, and in loying memory of 
George Hendricks Houghton, priest and Doctor in 
Divinity. presented at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
parish of the Transfiguration. 

The octave of celebrations of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the parish came to an end Sunday, 
Oct. 9th, with the repetition of the services ren- 
dered on the first day, 


Oct. 3d was a joyful day to Barnard College. 
As mentioned in the columns of Tur Livine 
CuurcH, $100,000 had been offered by an anony- 
mous friend during the previous week, condi- 
tioned on the raising of $58,000 by the date 
named, for the removal of all debt hanging over 
the institution. Notwithstanding the greatness 
of the undertaking earnest members of the board 
of trustees, notably Mrs. Alfred Meyer and Mr. 
Geo. A. Plimpton, set vigorously to work. One 
of the first subscriptions received was from Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan for $10,000. Other sums 
quickly followed, and before evening on the 
designated date the whole sum had been secured. 
The institution is thus not only lifted out of 
debt and assured the $100,000 gift, but by the 
combined process its annual income is bettered 
by an equivalent of $10.000a year. The friends 
of the college have been much elated over the 
outcome of recent anxieties. 


Columbia University began its 145th year 
Oct. 3d. At the opening services in the tempo- 
rary chapel in Schermerhorn Hall, President 
Low made an address, and introduced with spe- 
cial reference to his recent war experiences, the 
chaplain, the Rev. Geo. R. Van de Water, D.D., 
who was chaplain of the 7ist New York regi- 
ment, U. S. volunteers, at Santiago de Cuba. 
The reference to the chaplain was received with 
hearty cheers by the students. The university 
year begins with a larger attendance than ever 
before. The increase is specially marked in the 
medical department, and in the freshman class 
of the college, which numbers 130. All the de- 
partments, however, have shared in the in- 
crease. The total number of studentsso far en- 
tering the university is about 2,800. The new 
gymnasium was opened for the first time Oct. 
3d, and was thronged with visitors. The swim- 
ming pool, a notable new feature, was also 
opened. The trustees met in the afternoon and 
gave leave of absence to Prof. Benjamin D. 
Woodward, who has been appointed Assistant 
Commissioner-General to the Paris Exposition. 
A letter was received from Prof. Eggleston con- 
veying the desire to present the university with 
his collection of books and minerals, and the 
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gift was accepted with thanks to the giver. 
President Seth Low, LL.D., presented his an- 
nualreport. Reference was made to a proposed 
summer school, and to the closer affiliation of 
the Teachers’ College with the university. He 
commented on the remarkable progress of Barn- 
ard College, which in ten years has acquired a 
property of not less value than $700,000, its num- 
ber of students having increased to 234, of whom 
161 were candidates for regular degrees in the 
university. During the year the university has 
received in money as gifts for salaries, lecture- 
ships and fellowships, $346,409 27. The number 
of volumes added to the library has been 16,877, 
and the provision of the Duc de Loubat will add 
eventually a large endowment for this branch of 
the university, which is estimated at $700.000. 
When in 1895 President Low offered to build the 
library building as a memorial of his father, the 
late A. A. Low, he agreed to be responsible for 
the sum of $1,000,000. He has now added to this 
$100,000 more, the cost of the edifice and its fit- 
tings having reached $1,100,000. The present 
debt on the site and new buildings of the univer- 
sity is $3,750,000, and forms a serious burden, 
which it ishoped future gifts will lighten. As 
partof the opening exercises of the university, 
the annual meeting was held of the association 
of thealumni of the college. About 150 gradu- 
ates attended, and remained to refreshments 
and informal speech-making. Officers were 
elected as follows for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Col. Nicholas Fish, class of °67; vice- 
president, Edward Mitchell, class of 61; treas- 
urer, Theodore F’. Lozier, class of °76; secretary, 
Wm. T. Lawson, class of 82. J. Augustus Bar- 
nard of the class of ’91, was elected to fill a va- 
cancy in the standing committee. An urgent 
plea was made by this committee for the erec- 
tion of a hall distinctively for the college de- 
partment, and much interest was created by 
the announcement that college athletics would 
havein future the supervision of a committee of 
the faculty on the Harvard plan, and that a 
high grade of scholarship would be required in 
students who undertook to represent Columbia 
in intercollegiate contests. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—In conse- 
quence of the unavoidable omission last year of 
the Bishop Paddock lectures, two courses on 
that foundation will be delivered during the 
present scholastic session, one by the Bishop of 
Tennessee, and the other by the Bishop of Du- 
luth. 


ANNANDALE.—The will of Emma Hunt, filed 
for probate in the office of the Surrogate, Oct. 
3rd, contains a legacy of $2,000 for St. Stephen’s 
College, as a memorial to her son, Wm. H. Hunt. 


Harrison.—The new All Saints’ church now 
nearing completion, has received gifts of silver 
altar vessels, chancel books, a tower clock and 
bell, and an organ. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—In the will of Mrs. Mary Rob- 
erts Smith, probated 3d inst., there are be- 
quests of $2,000 to the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) 
MeVickar, and $500 each to the Rev. Roberts 
Coles and Dr. Arthur V. Meigs. 


A special meeting for men, under the auspices 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held on 
Sunday evening, 2nd inst., at the churchof the 
Nativity, when the rector, the Rev. L. Caley, 
preached on ‘‘Heroism.”’ 


The 12th anniversary of St. Simeon’s memorial 
church was observed on-Sunday, 2nd inst. The 
annual sermou was preached in the morning by 
the Rey. Edgar Cope, rector, and in the evening 
Bishop Barker, of Olymoia, gave an eloquent 
discourse on ‘‘The Bible.”’ 

The Rev. Robert McKay, D.D.. rector of All 
Saints’ church, Moyamensing, will close his con- 
nection with that parish some time in Novem- 
ber, having accepted the rectorship of Trinity 
church, Moorestown, N. J., to which he was re- 
cently called. 

At old St. Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr. W. F. Pad- 
dock, rector, the evangelistic musical services, 
which have been a marked feature in this par- 
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ish for a number of years, were resumed on Sun- 
day evening, 2nd inst. Bishop Jaggar, of South- 
ern Ohio, was the preacher, his subject being, 
“The influence of Cnristianity.” 

On Sunday, 2nd inst., after Morning Prayer 
had been said at the church of the Mediator by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. .S. E. Appleton, who 
also preached the sermon, Bishop Whitaker per- 
formed the ceremony of setting apart as dea- 
conesses, Miss Jean Colesbury, Miss Butler, and 
Mrs. Sutton. Seated in the chancel were Co- 
adjutor-bishop McVickar and the Rey. L. M. 
Robinson, one of the professors of the Deaconess’ 
House. There was a large congregation in at- 
tendance, and there was special music by the 
choir. Bishop Whitaker was the celebrant of 
the Holy Communion, es 


Sunday, 2nd inst.,the Feast of the Holy Guar- 
dian Angels was observed as the dedication fes- 
tival of St. Elisabeth’s church, the Rev. Wm. 
McGarvey, rector. On every Lord’s Day there 
are three celebrations of the Holy Eucharist at 
this church; on week days, Holy Communion 
at? a.m. The chapel of St. Saviour, which is 
located at the extreme eastern end of the north 
aisle, is to be a memorial of the late Rev. Stew- 
art Stone, sometime vicar of Holy Comforter 
memorial church, who entered into life eternal 
Dec. 12th, 1895. A fund for the frescoing of its 
walls und further ornamentation of its interior 
is now being accumulated, and at no distant 
day, it is hoped, it will be dedicated. 


In January of the present year, steps were 
taken to establish a self-supporting mission at 
the suburb of Overbrook, to which Bishop 
Whitaker gave his consent, and on the first Sun- 
day in Lent, Feb. 27th, at 8:15 a.m., Archdeacon 
Brady celebrated the Holy Eucharist, which 
was its initial service. He continued to officiate 
for two months thereafter, and on May Ist, the 
Rev. E. A. Gernant took charge, having been 
appointed thereto by the Bishop. So successful 
has this mission proved that plans for a fine 
church edifice are in course of preparation, and 
a fund of $30,000 is in hand for its erection. 


The Rev. G. Herbert Dennison, rector’s as- 
sistant at St. Luke’s church, Germantown, on 
Thursday, 6th inst., was united in holy matri- 
mony to Miss Margaret Smith, daughter of the 
Rey. Elvin K. Smith, rector emeritus of St. An- 
drew’s church, Lambertville, N. J., where the 
marriage was solemnized by the Rev. Robert E. 
Dennison, rector of St. Timothy’s church, Rox- 
boro, father of the groom. The bride was given 
away by her brother, the Rev. Edwin Banks 
Smith, a former assistant at St. Timothy’s, but 
now of Elizabeth, N. J. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Ciry.—The Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, 
and the three days following, were observed at 
the cathedral as a special guild festival. There 
were special services on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, and on Sunday, Oct. 2nd, all the 
guilds and clubs cennected with the church 
made a corporate Communion, the attendance 
being very large. The service was sung by the 
children of St. Mary’s Home. At 10:45 a pro- 
cession of all the societies took place, around 
the church, each carrying its banner. A choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist followed, 
the music being particularly fine. At the 
choral Evensong at 7:45, the choir rendered 
portions of the Harvest Home Cantata. Dur- 
ing the four days’ festival, besides the reg- 
ular offerings,which were very large, over fifty 
dollars was raised towards the establishment 
of a gymnasium for the men and boys of the 
cathedral. Further offerings for this purpose 
will be thankfully received by the priest. 

The children of St. Mary’s Home have re- 
turned from theirsummer sojourn at Kenosha. 
The Home opens this fall with about 65 children. 
The Sisters will be glad to procure the services 
of acompetent kindergarten teacher, who will 
be willing to work for the sake of a home in the 
mission house. 

On last Wednesday evening the members of 
the Men’s Club, and the Young Men’s League, 
tendered a reception to the congregation of the 
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cathedral. The occasion was avery pleasant 
one. The work of the parish is going steadily 
forward, and a successful year is anticipated. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.,. LL.D., Bishop 

New Haven.—Trinity parish is still without 
a rector. The Rev. Clarence W. Bispham and 
the Rev. C. O. Scoville are in charge during the 
interregnum. The Choir Guild of the diocese 
will meet in the church during the first week in 
November. 


The annual meeting of the Womans’ Mission- 
ary Association of the New Haven parishes met 
in. St. Thomas’ parish house on Oct. 5th, and 
elected the following officers for the coming 
year: President, Mrs. T. H. Bishop; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Charles Richards and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Bostwick; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. D. C. Eaton; recording secretary, Mrs 
Frederick C. Rowland; treasurer, Mrs. George 
H. Tuttle. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence,S T. D., Bishop 

A lot will soon be purebased in Mansfield for 
a church building. 

The Rev. Guy W. Miner has taken charge of 
the missions at Franklin and Medway. 

The Rev. Ernest N. Bullock has opened a mis- 
sion at Hyannis, in connection withthe work at 
Sandwich and Barnstable. 


Bishop Lawrence recently confirmed 34 per- 
sons in St. Stephen’s church, Pittsfield. Six 
were also confirmed in Grace church, Dalton. 


A building in: Westborough is being fitted for 
use as a chapel, which will seat about 150 per- 
sons. Itis centrally located. This mission has 
greatly prospered under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Vernon. 


Boston.—St. Paul's church, the Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Lindsay,'rector, down-town in the business sec- 
tion—with its open doors every day in the year 
—is doing aggressive work. The Sunday school, 
in charge of the curate, the Rev. Charles J. 
Ketchum,‘opens Oct. 2d; a systematic house-to- 
house canvass of lodging and tenement house dis- 
trict-is being made by the chapter of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew; 3,500 cards of invitation 
to Sunday school have been distributed. Mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s chapter are distributing 
among business people cards inviting business 
men and -+women to the mid-week (Thursday) 
Celebration and the Friday litany service. 


The,Rev.Edward Osborne,S S J.E., for seven 
years doing missionary work in South Africa, 
will spend:nearly a year in America. He was 
cordially welcomed by the clergy of the diocese 
at the Monday meeting, Oct. 3d, in the diocesan 
house, 


The Rev. W. B. Hale was a delegate from 
Middleboro to the Democratic State convention, 
Oct. 4th, at Worcester, and the Rev. A. E. 
George was a delegate from Ward 14, Boston, to 
the Republican State convention. 


Hopxinton.—The new church is nearly com- 
pleted. The cock on the spire, a very old ec- 
clesiastical emblem, is the gift of Mrs. R. M. 
Burnett. More subscriptions toward the build- 
ing fund are solicited by the rector, the Rev. 
Waldo Burnett, Southboro, Mass. 


Lanerssporo.—Mrs. Titus EH. Eddy has given 
to St. Luke’s a parish house, in memory of her 
mother, Maria L. Seymour. The service of ded- 
ication was held Sept. 25th, by the Bishop, as- 
sisted by the rector, the Rev. C. J. Palmer. The 
building is finished indark wood with cathedral 
glass windows, and will accommodate about 250 
persons. It can be used fora chapel. It will be 
a great help towards increasing the social life in 
this secluded village. A tablet is placed on the 
wall, bearing this inscription: 


This house is erected to the glory of God, andin 
loving memory of Maria L. Seymour, by her daugh- 
ter, Mary Seymour Eddy, A. D. 1898. ‘‘Her children 
arise up and call her blessed.”’ 


The great-grandfather of Mrs. Seymour was 
William Bradley, at whose house, Oct. 2, 1767, 
the parish was started,and he was the first 
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warden. He gave 30 acres of land for a glebe, 
and this has largely supported the church ever 
since. 
Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahion N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Sr. Pavur.—Bishop Gilbert confirmed a class 
at St. Bonafacius’ (Swedish) mission on the 16th 
Sunday after Trinity, presented by the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Salinger. 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 29th, St. Steph- 
en’s mission, the Rev. Geo. H. Tenbroeck, rec- 
tor, held its harvest festival. At the conclusion 
of the service a commodious guild room recently 
erected adjoining the church, was opened, and a 
reception tendered Bishop Gilbert by the pa- 
rishioners. } 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Just before Commencement 
Day at the State University, according to an an- 
nual custom established by the present rector, 
the Rev. Stuart B. Purves, the resident stud- 
ents are invited to meet in the guild room of 
Holy Trinity church in a social way, and become 
acquainted with the rector and parishiorers, 


the primary object being to surround the- 


young men with Churchly influence. Quite a 
large number responded to the invitation this 
year, and a pleasant evening was the outcome. 

The Convocation District of Minneapolis con- 
vened at Willmar, and held a two days’ session, 
discussing matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the diocese. At the conclusion of the convoca- 
tion the 25th anniversary of the Rev. D. T. 
Booth’s priesthood was observed in a befitting 
manner. A banquet was tendered him in the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Bishop Gilbert acting as 
toastmaster. Mr. Booth received from his 
brother clergy as tokens of affection, some very 
valuable presents. He has spent his entire 
priesthood in St. Luke’s parish. Many of the 
prominent clergy and laity of the diocese were 
present at both meetings. 
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Sunday, Sept. 18th, Harvest Home services 
were held in Grace church, Cresco. The ener- 
getic ladies of the parish had put a new carpet 
into the church and chancel. Special music was 
rendered by the choir. Since the Rev. H. V. 
Gorrell, priest-in-charge, came to this parish 
last February, interest in the Church has stead- 
ily increased, and much good is expected to 
arise from his faithful ministrations. 


Lyons (NortH CiLInton).—Upon the 17th Sun- 
day after Trinity occurred the re-opening of 
Grace church, the Rev. C. W. Tyler, rector, 
after being closed four months for extensive 
improvements, the congregation meanwhile 
worshiping in excellent quarters in the Masonic 
Temple. The changes include a new and much- 
enlarged chancel of stone, a commodious choir- 
room to the north, fitted with all necessary 
conveniences, and the complete re-furnishing 
of the nave. The furnishings throughout are of 
red oak, and of great beauty of design and 
workmanship. Overflowing congregations 
marked the services of the day, which began 
with an early Celebration, at which the new 
altar and other memorials were blessed by 
the celebrant, the Rev. Dr. Thos. EH. Green, 
who was the preacher at the other two 
services. At 10:30 there was a festival Te Deum 
and second Celebration, the rector officiating, 
while the Rev. H. H. Morrill assisted at the 
evening service. Chief among the memorials is 
the beautiful new altar and reredos of carved 
oak, very effective in outline and detail, and the 
gift of the family of the late Robert Norton 
Rand, for 36 years a vestyman, and for. many 
years warden of the parish. This memorial is 
also to include all necessary altar furnishings. 
The lecturn, of solid brass, is in memory of the 
late Mrs. Eunice Bright Luke, one of the oldest 
parishioners, and is the gift of several relatives. 
The litany desk, in brass and oak, is a memorial 
of the late Dr. Chas. H. Lothrop, by his wife, a 
handsome litany book being also included. The 
large brass alms bason is inscribed: ‘‘To the 
glory of God, and in loving memory of Jos- 
ephine Loomis Whitney who entered into rest 
Jan, 30, 1898,” the gift of a number of intimate 
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friends. Three other memorials are from the 
parishioners in general—a bishop’s chair, in- 
scribed, ‘‘In memoriam, Rt. Rev. Wm. Stevens 
Perry, second Bishop of Iowa,” and the clergy 
chair, ‘In memoriam, Rev. Wm. T. Currie,” a 
former rector whose subsequent tragic death 
by drowning is vividly remembered; while the 
chancel Prayer Book in red morocco is ‘‘In mem- 
ory of the Rev. H. W. Beers, D.D., founder of 
this parish and for five years its rector.”? The 
several memorial windows and other additional 
gifts are expected to be in place by Haster. 


Eastom 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 

The Northern convocation met in St. Mary’s: 
church, North Hast, on the evening of Tuesday, 
Sept. 27th, when the subject of the missionary 
work of the Church was presented by the fol- 
lowing speakers: The Rev. Messrs. Edson and 
Denroche, the dean, the Rev Giles B. Cooke 
(also rector of the parish), and the Rev. Dr. 
Duncan. The convocation resumed its session 
on Wednesday morning, when the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated. and a sermon preached. 
by the Rev. George S. Fitzhugh, a visiting mem- 
ber of the Middle convocation of the diocese. 
The subject of ‘‘Prayer’”’ occupied the afternoon 
session; the speakers being the Rev. Dr. Dan- 
can and the Rev. Messrs. A. M. Rich and Den- 
roche. Theclosing service in the parish church 
was held in the evening. when appropriate ad- 
dresses were made by the above-named speak- 
ers, together with the dean. The convocation 
met on Thursday, the Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels, in St. Mark’s chapel, near Penzville. 
The sermon at the morning service, by the Rev. 
C. T. Denroche, had reference to the ministry 
of the holy angels. The concluding service in 
the afternoon partook of the harvest home 
idea, in accordance with a time-honored cus- 
tom in the parish; addresses being made by the: 
Rev. Messrs. Schouler and Denroche. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

BurraLo.—On Monday evening, Sept. 26th, im 
St. Paul’s parish house, there was held an en- 
thusiastic meeting of the local assembly, Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew. It was expected that it 
would be addressed by Messrs. Houghteling and 
G. Harry Davis, en route from the convention in 
Hamilton, Ont., to the convention in Baltimore, 
but the cyclone delayed their train. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, was therefore ad- 
dressed by volunteer speakers from those pres- 
ent. Mr. M. L. Burns, of Ascension chapter, 
occupied the chair. The Rev. John S. Wilson 
gave his impressions,and an encouraging re- 
port, of the convention held in Hamilton. 
The Rev. H.S. Fisher, after giving a little of 
his experience as chaplain of the 65th N. Y. vol-. 
unteers in camp, proceeded to show what a. 
great field there was for the Brotherhood man 
in the army,where men were not to be reached in 
the aggregate. Archdeaccn Bragdon bore wit- 
ness to the faithfulness of the Brotherhood man 
wherever he met him, and he instanced the 
case of a member of the Brotherhood in Canada 
coming to him 30 miles across the border, to ob- 
tain permission to start a chapter where his 
work now lies. This man has already enlisted 
the interest of four others, and expects in the 
near future to have 50 men gathered into a 
Bible class. Archdeacon Bragdon stated it as 
his experience in the rural districts, that the 
men the Brotherhood were reaching were to a 
large degree the outcast and unchurched. The 
Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, after giving much de- 
served credit to his own chapter, St. Mary’s, 
which is the banner chapter of the city, insisted! 
on the idea of sacrifice being made prominent in 
the Brotherhood. Mr. Whitford, secretary of the 
Y.M.C. A. in Buffalo,was asked to speak of the 
Brotherhood from his own standpoint. He con- 
gratulated the Brotherhood as an organization 
that does not think numbers are necessary to do 
effective work, and on sticking to its original 
purpose. Mr. Deturers, of St. Mary’s chapter, 
as amember of the local council, gave an out- 
line of what that body had done during the past 
year, and of what it purposed doing this win- 
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ter. An offering was made for current ex- 
penses, and after singing, prayers, and the bene- 
diction, the meeting adjourned. 


East AvrorA.—On Tuesday morning, Sept. 
27th, Bishop Walker, assisted by the Rev. W. W. 
Walsh, rector, and several other clergy, conse- 
crated St. Matthias’church. For some years 
the congregation has been holding services in 
the Universalist house of worship, of which it 
had control on favorable terms, the original St. 
Matthias, being too small, and subsequently 
ill adapted for its purpose. The lease of the 
Universalist building being about to expire, the 
Church people, under the zealous leadership of 
their rector, determiued to erect a church, and 
now have a building complete in all its parts 
and rich in memorials. It stands upon a most 
desirable corner lot, and beside it is the rectory. 
The Bishop preached the sermon at the conse- 
cration service, In the office for the Holy 
Communion which followed, the Bishop was 
celebrant, assisted by the rector, the archdea- 
con, and Dr. North. The ladies of the parish 
entertained the Bishop and clergy after service 
at luncheon in the rectory. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


AUTUMN AND WINTER VISITATIONS 
OCTOBER 


Morning, St. Stephen’s church, Milburn; after- 
noon, St. George's mission, Maplewood. 


NOVEMBER 


6. Morning, St. Thomas’ church, Vernon; after- 
noon, mission of the Good Shepherd, Ham- 
burgh. 

7. Afternoon, St. James’ church, Knowlton; even- 
ing, Zion church, Belvidere. 

8. Evening, St. Luke’s church, Phillipsburg. 

13. Morning, Grace church, Rutherford; afternoon, 
St. John’s church, Passaic. 

16. Evening, Christ church, Newton. 

17. Evening, St. Peter’s mission, Washington. 

20. Morning, Trinity church, Paterson; afternoon, 
St. Mary’s church, Haledon. 

23. Afternoon, St. Agres’ mission, Little Falls. 

27. Morning, St. Paul’s church, East Orange; even- 

ing, All Saints’ church, Orange. 

Evening, St. Andrew’s church, South Orange. 


30. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. 8., Bishoy 

Broox_yn.—On Sunday, Oct. 9th, occurred 
the 60th anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rev. Samuel M. Haskins, of St. Mark’s church, 
E. D. The celebration began on the Sunday 
preceding, when Bishop Potter, whose father 
had been Dr. Haskins’ preceptor, preached. 
After speaking at some length of Dr. Haskins’ 
work, the Bishop said that Dr. Haskins’ minis- 
try had been a remarkable one, and was, as far 
as he knew, without precedent in the history of 
the Church. There had been men in the Church 
of America whose rectorship had extended over 
50 years, but they had invariably been given an 
emeritus relation to their church. But during all 
these years Dr. Haskins had been, not only the 
nominal, but the actual, head of one parish. He 
pointed out the conditions that had made this 
possible, and spoke in the highest terms of Dr. 
Haskins’ personal characteristics, and ended by 
congratulating the congregation, and expressing 
the hope that Dr. Haskins would live and die 
their rector. Dr. James H. Darlington, rector 
of Christ church, E..D., spoke a few words 
conveying the congratulations of Christ church, 
an offspring of St. Mark’s. Prior to the deliv- 
ery of the Bishop’s sermon, the Rev. J. D. Ken- 
nedy, the assistant rector, read the following 
statistics relating to the life of the parish dur- 
ing the last 50 years: Baptisms, 3,348; con- 
firmed, 1,510; marriages, 1,324; burials, 2,727. 
Twenty-five candidates for the ministry had 
gone from the church, 150 bishops had been con- 
secrated throughout the country since the rec- 
tor took charge, 85 bishops had died since then. 
In the year 1839 there were 1,000 clergy in the 
country, while in this year of grace there are 
5,007. The concluding services of the anniver- 
sary celebration were held Sunday, Oct. 9th, 
when the rector preached. 


The will of the Kev. Dr. Charles R. Baker, 
late rector of the church of the Messiah, has 
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been filed for probate in the office of the Surro- 
gate. It is dated Jan. 17, 1898. The testator 
gives his library and a collection of coins to his 
wife, and his residuary estate to her and his 
daughter, who is the wife of the Rev. St. Clair 
Wester, rector of St. George’s church. If one 
dies then the other is to take the whole, and 
failing direct heirs, the estate goes to the three 
brothers of the testator. The value of the es- 
tate isnot given. 

A meeting of the Southern archdeaconry was 
held on Oct. 5th, at the parish house of Grace 
church on the Heights, the Rev. Frederick Bur- 
gess, rector. Archdeacon Reese F. Alsop pre- 
sided, and the Rey. A. F’. Schultzberg was sec- 
retary. The attendance was not large. Dr. Al- 
sop reported that at the request of the Rev. R. 
B. Snowden, of St. Jude’s church, Blytheborne, 
who was absent, he had visited the neighbor- 
hood of St, Jude’s, where Mr. Snowden had re- 
ported rapid growth and progress, but thought 
it necessary to change locations in order to ob- 
tain still further growth. Dr. Alsop had given 
him a circular letter commending him and his 
church. Mr. Snowden had not decided whether 
to move the old frame building to a new site, or 
to erect a new one. After some discussion, it 
was resolved to appoint a committee to look over 
the field and report, which was done. Colonel 
Loomis L. Langdon reported for St. John’s 
ehurch, Ft. Hamilton, which is in a flourishing 
condition. The treasurer reported that. there 
was $644.80 on hand, but when amounts part due 
to missions were paid, a balance of $42 would be 
left. Discussion arose as to the maintenance of 
a Sunday school at 39th st. and 4th ave., which 
had been closed on Aug. Ist, after 50 pupils had 
been gathered, because of lack of funds to pay 
rent. The Rev. A. B. Kinsolving moved that a 
committee be appointed to receive contributions 
from the Sunday schools of $15 each, to re-open 
the school in a larger building; $60 was raised 
in a few minutes, which provides for four 
months’ rent, and Mr. Chittick, lay-reader, who 
carried on the work previously, will again give 
his services. Dr. Alsop spoke of a fund of $400 
which had been given to the archGceaconry to 
establish a permanent mission. The Rev. T. G. 
Jackson proposed that it should be permanently 
invested at Vandeveer Park and Flatland,where 
there is a splendid field. A committee was ap- 
pointed to look it over, and report at the next 
meeting. At the close of the business session, 
a dinner was served. The evening was devoted 
to a shortened form of service, in which the 
Rev. A. B. Kinsolving and Dr. Alsop took part, 
and an andress on missions was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Herman L. Duhring, of Philadelphia. 


Baxsyton.—At the meeting of the South Side 
Clericus held last week, a paper was read by 
the Rey. William Wiley on the canonical provis- 
ions for the admission to the ministry of de- 
nominational ministers. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

ToLtzepo.—The Rev. G. T. Dowling, D.D., 
preached his farewell sermon Sept. 25th. He is 
going to New York, the change being made on 
account of Mrs. Dowling’s health. The care of 
Trinity church is intrusted to the Rev. EK. S. 
Barkdull during the interregnum. The vestry 
have named the Bishop of the diocese a member 
of the committee of three to select a new rector. 
Last year Grace church vestry made him a 
committee of one for that purpose, and with 
good results. These are examples of a growing 
tendency towards restoring to the Bishop his 
original power of mission. 


The quarterly joint meeting of the various 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held 
Sept. 28th, in St. John’s church, the Rev. W. C. 
Clapp, rector, presiding. A very instructive 
paper was read by Mrs. Mary P. Hubbell, giving 
the history of our China mission from its begin- 
ning. The resignation of Miss Dowling as secre- 
tary was accepted. Mrs. E. T. Waite was elected 
in her place. Report on the United Offering 
showed a total of $197.46, a larger sum than 
that of 3 years ago. 
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The mission store-room, under the care of 
Mrs. M. P. Hubbell, has sent out eight boxes. 
St. John’s parish is now fully organized,with an 
auxiliary, a junior, and babies’ branch. 


JEFFERSON.—'Lrinity parish, after a long and 
hard struggle, has just completed a rectory. Jt 
is a modest but very attractive house upon the 
ehurch lot. On Sept. 16th Bishop Leonard vis- 
ited the parish for the second Confirmation 
service within nine months, confirming six per- 
sons. After the service, the Bishop and the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Howard M. Ingham, passed over 
into the new building, followed by the entire 
congregation in procession, and there was held 
a short but very beautiful service of blessing. 
This is the first time such a service has been 
used in the town, and much attention was at- 
tracted to it. The building is not yet fully paid 
for, but efforts are being made which will prob- 
ably close up payments in a short time. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The September meeting of the Southern con- 
vocation was held on the 28thand 29th ult., at 
Christ church, Henrietta, the Rev. R. N. Chest- 
nutt, rector. Beside transacting the necessary 
business, the convocation listened to an excellent 
paper on ‘Parish visiting,’’ by the Rev. W. R. 
Blachford. At the missionary service in the 
evening, addresses were made by the Rev. H.P. 
Vicborn, and the Rev. William Gardam. At the 
celebration of the Holy Communionon St. Mich- 
ael and All Angels’, the sermon by the Rev. Ar- 
thur Beaumont was on ‘the Catholic doctrine of 
the anointing of the sick.’’ Officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. Christ church, 
Henrietta, presents a spectable too rare in our 
Church. In-a village of less than 200 inhabit- 
ants, in the midst of a farming section, where 
one would expect to find, if anything, only a 
Methodist society, this parish has not only kept 
alive, but been active for many years. A beau- 
tiful little church and a reverent service, attest 
the devotion of past and present generations. 


Harvest Festival services were held in St. 
Luke’s church, Ypsilanti, Sunday, Oct. 2d, morn- 
ing and evening. The church was packed at 
both services. The vested choir of some 40 men 
and boys resumed its labors for the year, under 
the new choirmaster, Prof. Whittaker, and the 
music was most effectively rendered. 


The Southern convocation met in Christ 
church, Henrietta, on the eve of St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Day, seven of the clergy present, 
Dean Channer presiding. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, a fine paper, prepared by the Rev. W. R. 
Blachford,was read; a general discussion of this 
practical subject followed. Evensong was said by 
the Rev. Jno. H, Hichbaum,a former rector. The 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Vicborn and William Gar- 
dam delivered rousing missionary addresses. On 
St. Michaels and All Angels’ Day, Matins were 
followed by a High Celebration, the rector, the 
Rev. Norton Chestnutt, celebrant. The altar 
was bright with lights and fragrant flowers. 
The Rev. Arthur Beaumont delivered u schol- 
arly sermon, his subject being, ‘‘The annointing 
of the sick.’? The devout and attentive congre- 
gation, dropping their fall work, had come for 
miles. This is significant, because it represents 
the growth of the Church and the extending of 
her influence among the earnest and intelligent 
farming community, by the faithful work of the 
rector who, with his people, found much inspi- 
ration from this meeting. 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, 8. T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
Trinity church, Lawville, the Rev. Edward 
B. Doolittle, rector, has just been beautifully 
decorated within, at a cost of $500. 


The convocation of Jefferson and Lewis 
counties was held there on Sept. 20 and 21st. 
and much useful and important business trans- 
acted. Dean Herrick and 13 of the clergy were 
present. The Rev. A. J. Brockway was re- 
elected secretary, John M. Tilden, treasurer, 
and the Rev. F. P. Minne, the clerical member 
of the Diocesan Board of Missions. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


HE General Convention has begun its 
work in aspirit which gives promise of 
a very useful session. Its first business was 
the consideration of that part of the revised 
Constitution which was proposed by the 
Convention of 1895. The House of Bishops 
ratified that action, and the deputies decided 
that a recast of the first Article was advis- 
able,and consequently failed to concur. The 
Article has been sent to the committee and 
will be submitted to the House again. The 
principal objection seemed to be against the 
provision of Section 3, providing that the 
senior bishop shall be the Presiding Bishop, 
and for the reason that the senior bishop is 
likely to be incapacitated by age or infirmity 
for the onerous duties now devolving upon 
the presiding officer. The proposed title, 
‘‘Constitution and Canons of that portion of 
the Catholic Church known in law as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church”.etc., has been 
rejected as cumbrous and unsatisfactory. 
The committee will probably select and re- 
commend something better. At this point 
the House of Bishops resolved to postpone 
indefinitely the discussion of revision, on ac- 
count of technical difficulties. It is not to 
be supposed that this action was intended to 
close further consideration of the matter, 
for when the House of Deputies has digested 
the report of its committee, and has begun 
to send results to the upper House, the bish- 
ops will resume the subject, as the techni- 
cal difficulties will then have been removed. 
The deputies have adopted Articles 2 and 3 
of the report which, so far as their action 
goes, are as follows: 
ARTICLE 2 

Section 1. In every diocese the bishop or bishop- 
coadjutor shall be chosen agreeably to the rules pre- 
scribed by the convention of that diocese. Missionary 
bishops shall be chosen in “accordance with the can- 
ons of the General Convention. 

Section 2. No one shall be ordained and consecrated 
bishop until he shall be thirty years of age: nor with- 
out the consent of a majority of the Standing Com- 
mittees of all the dioceses, and the consent of a ma- 
jority of the Bishops of this Church:exercising juris- 
diction in the United States. But if the election has 
taken place within three months next before the 
meeting of the General Convention, the consent of the 
House of Deputies shall be required in place of that 
of a majority of the Standing Committees. No one 
shall be ordained and consecrated bishop by less than 
three bishops. 

Section 3. A bishop shall confine the exercise of 
his office to his own diocese or missionary district, 
unless requested to perform episcopal acts in another 
diocese, or in a missionary district, by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority thereof, or unless authorized and ap- 
pointed by the House of Bishops to act temporarily, 
in case of need, beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States. 

Bishops may be consecrated for churches in foreign 
lands upon due application therefrom, under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by canons of the Gen- 
eral Convention. No such bishop shall be entitled to 
vote in the House of Bishops, nor shall he perform 
any act of the episcopal office in any diocese or mis- 
sionary district of thisChurch, unless requested todo 
so by the ecclesiastical authority thereof. 

Friday was given up to an inspiring meet- 
ing of the Convention in joint session as a 
Board of Missions. A full report of the en- 
thusiastic meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary will be found in another column. 

a - a 
EBATE upon the second Article of the 
proposed Constitution turned upon the 
question of incorporating into the Constitu- 
tion what is now a canonical requirement, 
viz., the consent of the Standing Committees 
to the consecration of a bishop. Drs. Dix 
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and Davenport, in admirably lucid and 
effective speeches, pointed out that these 
committees are, in the recess of the General 
Convention, the representatives of the 
House of Deputies, and that it has always 
been the intention of the Church that 
whether in actual session or in recess, the 
General Convention should confirm the elec- 
tion of a bishop. 
—t— 
‘besa business of the Convention began on 
the second day. The first work which 
came before it was to act upon the one 
amended Article of the Constitution upon 
which both Houses agreed last:time. We may 
remind our readers that in 1895 the House 
of Bishops passed resolutions of -amend- 
ment extending through the entire Consti- 
tution. These resolutions were, in the usu- 
al way, transmitted in the shape of messages 
to the House of Deputies. In that House, 
after long debate, only two of these resolu- 
tions were passed, one settling the title, the 
other embracing a single Article. In the 
end, the messages from the House of Bish- 
ops covering the rest of the Constitution, to- 
gether with other material, were committed 
to a special committee of the House of Dep- 
uties, in order that they might be carefully 
examined, amended, if necessary, and 
brought in as new matter at the present 
Convention. Of this committee Dr. Dix was 
chairman. The House of Bishops did not 
undertake any similar work and consequent- 
ly on coming together in 1898, had nothing 
before it so far as the Constitution was con- 
cerned, except the ratification of the single 
Article which had been agreed upon last 
time by both Houses. 
= 
HEN the House of Deputies entered up- 
on the work of the present session, it 
voted down by an overwhelming vote the 
two resolutions which in 1895 it had adopted 
by a large majority. The cumbrous title, 
which was passed upon almost without dis- 
cussion before, turned out in this Conven- 
tion to have no friends. No one seemed to 
desire that ‘‘This Church” should hence- 
forth be designated as ‘‘That Portion of the 
Catholic Church known in Law as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.” The opposition 
to the first Article, so generally accepted in 
1895, was hardly less unanimous. Thus the 
House of Deputies indicated very clearly its 
intention to proceed with this important 
work de novo. It had as a starting point the 
work of its own committee, including all 
the Articles except the first. That commit- 
tee was now called into being again and the 
business referred to itof devising a title and 
reshaping the first Article. About this time 
messages from the bishops revealed the fact 
that they had ratified the action of the last 
Convention. The action of the two Houses 
was thus in rather striking contrast. The 
difficulty was not diminished when a third 
message announced that owing to the tech- 
nical difficulties involved, the House of 
Bishops had voted to lay the whole matter 
on the table indefinitely. Many thought 
that this action of the bishops would compel 
the Convention to dismiss the whole matter. 
Thus after the labor of six years,the Church 
would stand where it was at the beginning. 
But,as a matter of fact, the action of the 
bishops simply grew out of a state of affairs 
in which they had no reports, resolutions, 
or other material to go upon; while the 
House of Deputies had its work mapped out 
for it by the report of its own committee. 
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On Saturday, the second actual working day, 
Friday having been occupied by a meeting 
of the Board of Missions, a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the situation first took place upon 
a motion to follow the example of the bishops 
and lay the whole matter upon the table. It 
came to light that under the present Consti- 
tution, it is possible for the House of Deputies 
todoallthe law making. Thus in the impos- 
sible case of the House of Bishops taking up 
an irreconcilable attitude, the process of leg- 
islation would still go on. The Constitutional 
provision is as follows: ‘‘In all vases the 
House of Bishops shall signify to the House 
of Deputies their approbation or disappro- 
bation, (the latter with their reasons in 
writing) within three days after the pro- 
posed act shall have been reported to them 
for concurrence; and in failure thereof, it 
shall have the operation of a law.” The 
House, therefore, decided by a large vote 
to proceed with the revision of the Consti- 
tution. Before the hour of adjournment, 
Articles 2 and 3 were adopted, and sub- 
stantial progress had been made. 
Seo 
HE letter of Dr. Stone in our issue of Oct. 
Ist, strongly confirms our impression 

that the sudden assault upon the Church in 
England which the last few months have 
witnessed, is in largest measure a political 
movement. Dr. Stone’s conviction, arrived 
at on the spot, is that “it isa Radical and 
Orange attack upon the Church, and is de- 
signed, first, to furnish the now disgruntled 
and disunited political minority in England 
with a rallying battle cry; and secondly, to 
bring about Disestablishment.”’ He puts it 
as strongly and emphatically as possible 
when he says: ‘‘In all this there is nota 
shadow of spirituality or the faintest desire 
to advance the glory of God or the good of. 
man.’’ That there have been undesirable 
developments in connection with what is 
done in some churches, and especially that 
some of the clergy have been far too mucha 
law unto themselves for men who claim a 
special attachment to Catholic principles, 
no one seems concerned todeny. Thecler- 
gy involved have felt this, and especially 
those who have the best claim to the title of 
leaders. The subject was discussed at the 
Church Congress of a year ago, and move- 
ments were set on foot looking toward a bet- 
ter and safer state of things. As soon as 
the ice was broken, it became evident that 
the situation was more favorable for evolv- 
ing a settled order of things out ofa state 
which had for sometime been tending to 
more or less confusion, than has ever been 
the case before. This was because the 
bishops, emancipated from the old Erastian 
harness, and no longer asserting themselves 
as Officers of the State, but approaching 
their clergy as Fathers in God, found an im- 
mediate and glad response. Much of this 
had taken place before Mr. Kensit and his 
Gideonites appeared upon the scene. That 
wild and monstrous attack, egged on by pol- 
iticians and Nonconformists, has had the ef- 
fect of accelerating a settlement, in order 
that no real ground of complaint might re- 
main, and that it might be seen that the 
war is being waged not against excesses of 
ceremonial, or questionable ‘‘ additiona 
services,’ but against the vital principles of 
the Church itself. The most cheeriny fea- 
ture of the situation is the fact that the 
bishops have not lost their heads, and there 
is no tendency among them to enter upon 
some ambiguous course of action with a view 
to ‘casting a tub to the whale.” 
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A Bishop’s Letter 


ISHOP POTTER contributes to The 
Church Standard of Oct. 8th, a letter, 
partly on the subject of the consultative 
body proposed by the Lambeth Conference, 
partly on the marriage and divorce ques- 
tion, and partly on certain subjects con- 
nected with the methods of the General 
Convention. As to marriage and divorce, 
he deprecates any attitude of despair or any 
tendency to obstruct the attempt to bring 
about a better state of things. We fully 
agree withthe Bishop here, and whatever 
may be the net result of the discussions up- 
on the subject in the present General Con- 
vention, we have many evidences that up to 
the present time there has been a distinct 
advance in public opinion in the Church re- 
garding the indissoluble character of the 
marriage tie when it has been rightly con- 
tracted between Christian persons. This is 
the point upon which THE LIVING CHURCH 
has chiefly insisted, because it lies at the 
foundation of the whole matter. It isasimple 
point and one which everybody can under- 
stand. When this is established as a funda- 
mental principle, all minor and subsidiary 
eonditions and considerations can be ar- 
ranged with more readiness than could be 
the case when we start without any guiding 
principle. “We are inclined to think that 
there is a good reason for hopefulness in the 
present situation, though it may be a long 
road still to a fiaaland perfectly satisfactory 
settlement of this important subject. Mean- 
while, there is cause to think that the prac- 
tice of the clergy will become constantly 
more careful, however unsatisfactory the let- 
ter of the law may be in the period of transi- 
tion. Of the proposed ‘‘consultative body” 
for the Anglican Communion, we do not care 
to say much. It hardly belongs, as yet,to the 
sphere of ‘‘practical politics.” The feeling 
on this side the water is so strongly opposed 
to the scheme, so far as it has been made 
public, that it hardly seems worth while to 
spend time in discussing it. 

But there is one portion of the letter of 
the Bishop of New York which we regret 
exceedingly. Hedeliberately declares that 
he has never known aGeneral Convention in 
the last thirty years which did not end in 
‘fan atmosphere of suspicion” on the part of 
the House of Deputies toward the House of 
Bishops. We are not sure whether the 
Bishop ever sat as a member of the House 
of Deputies, the only way, we take it, in 
which a man can rightly estimate the at- 
mosphere or temper of that House. Bishop 
Potter has been, as he says, servant or mem- 
ber of the House of Bishops for many years. 
His opinion of that body is favorable, but 
his view of the other House is very much 
that of an outsider. We donot think his 
conclusions are well founded. In many years 
of experience in that House, we have hardly 
become aware of any such settled tendency 
to ‘‘suspicion” as the Bishop supposes. On 
the contrary, it has been a common thing to 
see the House of Deputies defer to the 
House of Bishops to such an extreme extent 
as even to sacrifice its ownorder of procedure 
to the action of the bishops. Thus, at the 
Convention of 1895, when the deputies had 


determined to deal with the amendments of 


the Constitution by discussion point by point 
in Committee of the Whole, that order was 
entirely superseded by the arrival of mes- 
sages from the House of Bishops upon the 
same subjects. In deference to the Bishops, 
the deputies virtually set aside the method 
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which they had previously decided upon, 
and considered the amendments by the en- 
tirely different method of concurrence or 
non-concurrence with the messages from 
the other House. Instances of the same na- 
ture might be cited from the history of 
Prayer’ Book revision. 

It appears to us, inshort,that it is an exag- 
geration to say that there is a constant ten- 
dency to suspicion of the bishops. It is an 
unsafe thing to take the impatient expres- 
sions of individuals as an indication of the 
temper of the House. Nor must any action 
taken in the House of Deputies by way of 
conserving its rights and privileges, be taken 
as signifying anything more than the natur- 
al vigilance of a free deliberative body for 
its proper liberty of discussion and action. 
Measures of this kind often have in view 
careless or objectionable customs into which 
the House itself or its officers may have 
fallen. If, for instance, it was thought wise to 
make a rule that a message from the House 
of Bishops should not be read while a debate 
was going on in the House of Deputies, this 
was not out of any suspicion of. the bishops, 
butit was because it might happen, and did 
happen, thatinthe midst of a debate, a mes- 
sage was read relating to the very sub- 
ject of discussion,thus bringing the immense 
moral weight of the House of Bishops to bear 
upon one side of the question or the other. 
This manifestly embarrasses the freedom of 
debate. What each House needs is the un- 
biased decision of the other, arrived at on 
its own lines and by its own methods. We 
cannot too emphatically deprecate the ex- 
pressions in the Bishop’s letter which assert 
the existence of a state or atmosphere of per- 
petual distrust. Such statements are more 
likely than anything else to create the state 
of things which they assume as already ex- 
isting. 

In the letter on which we have been com- 
menting, the Bishop of New York makes a 
suggestion which has already been put for- 
ward, and which, he seems to think, would 
cure the evil of which he complains. It is 
this; namely, that provision be made for 
joint sessions of the two Houses of the Gen- 
eral Convention. We confess to some as- 
tonishment at this proposition. If it is true 
that the deputies have a constant tendency 
to take a suspicious view of the doings of 
the House of Bishops, our own deliberate 
opinion is that, in the case of both Houses 
sitting together, suspicion would simply 
give place to irritation, and often to some- 
thing very like anger. There would be 
greatsearchings of heart whenever the pro- 
posal came from the bishops that such a 
joint session should be held, and much ques- 
tioning as to their probable motives. A 
great popular assembly, in which the bish- 
ops should sit promiscuously among clergy 
and laity, with a layman in the chair, is the 
idea which the Bishop seems to entertain. 
What possible good is to be looked for from 
resolving the Convention into a great demo- 
cratic body of this kind, is more than we 
can fathom. That it would deprive the 
episcopate of some portion of its dignity 
seems clear, a consummation which we are 
far from viewing with satisfaction. But 
even when this is admitted, the influence of 
the presence of the bishops would still be 
sufficient to produce a strong element of 
constraint. We do not regard the prece- 
dent to which the Bishop appeals, that of the 
two Houses sitting together as a Board of 
Missions, as fortunate from any point of 
view. We consider those sessions as an ex- 
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ample to be avoided. As we have often 
said, the type is that of a mass-meeting, and 
it is next to impossible to defeat, in such an 
assemblage, any measure upon which a few 
influential leaders agree. We trust it will 
be a long time before the General Conven- 
tion allows itself to follow such a model, and 
to part with its present careful and conserv- 
ative method of voting by dioceses and 
orders. 
Ey ae 
Convention Notes 


THREE years have deepened the lines on 
many faces on which we gazed at the last 
Convention, and some forms which were 
then erect are bending slightly now as the 
storms of time blow over them. This is most 
noticeable among the bishops, Many ap- 
pear not only older, but more careworn. 


THIS is not true of all, however. The 
Bishop of Chicago has not looked so well and 
moved about so briskly for many years. It 
is rumored that he has a new book nearly 
ready for press. Bishop Whipple seems to 
have renewed his youth. Bishop Gailor and 
some of the other younger bishops are pic- 
tures of health. On the whole, the west- 
ern bishops seem to stand the strain of their 
work better than their brethren from the 
East. 

THE Bishop of Quincy is confined to his 
summer home in St. Albans, Vermont. En- 
quiries are made by many who miss him at 
the Convention. It is to be regretted that 
the report of his condition is not more fa- 
vorable. He writes: ‘‘It is very plain I 
cannot be with you except inspirit. It is a 
sad disappointment, and verges closely upon 
an affliction.” 

THERE are some deputies here who will 
remember the Convention of Boston (1877) 
when Dr. Burgess presided in the House of 
Deputies, and what a splendid presiding of- 
ficer he was! A curious fact is that the dio; 
cese of Quincy was authorized by that Con- 
vention, and his election as its bishop of 
course ended his career in the lower House. 
But for that, no doubt he would have been 
the President of every Convention to the 
present one. 


AND now that Dr. Dix has given notice 
that this is positively the last time he can 
serve, a serious question will have to be 
faced. Who is to succeed him? is already 
being asked; though the question is not ‘‘be- 
fore the House” it may be said to be already 
on the ‘‘calendar.” Mr. Lincoln’s advice 
was ‘‘not to cross the creek till you come to 
it.” Ordid he say, ‘‘Don’t swap horses in 
the middle of the stream’’? 


WHATEVER anxiety may prevail about 
the future presidency of the House of Depu- 
ties, there is not a deputy, we venture to 
say, who wants to “swap.” There is abso- 
lute agreement that the rector of Trinity, 
New York, has made an ideal presiding of- 
ficer. But he does look tired, sometimes, 
when one member after another wants to 
know ‘‘what is before the House,” after the 
question has been stated perhaps three or 
four times. 


IT was a needed caution which the Presi- 
dent gave to new and inattentive members, 
that they should not waste the time of the 
House in asking for explanations, and at- 
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tempting methods of procedure not in har- 
mony with our uses and traditions. He 
called attention to the fact that a larger 
number of new members were present than 
usual, The attendance, in fact, is large all 
around. Nearly every deputation has its 
four clergy and four laity. 


BISHOP NILES is very ill, we hear, and 
cannot attend this session. Also Bishop 
Littlejohn, who is on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The Bishop of Nebraska is great- 
ly improved in health. With Mrs. Worth- 
ington he is aguest of the Cochran. He in- 
tends to return to his diocese early in No- 
vember, after a visit to Detroit, when on 
All Saints’ Day he will officiate at the altar 
in St. John’s church, which he erected as a 
memorial of his mother. 


No place in the world could be pleasanter 
for the meeting of Convention than Wash- 
ington; indeed, we doubt if there is any 
pleasanter city in the world for any purpose. 
Epiphany church is very large and well 
suited for the work, though there isthe us- 
ual complaint of not being able to hear. If 
deputies will speak up clearly when they 
have the floor, and keep quiet when they 
are in their seats, there will be no trouble. 
There is too much talk in the pews and mov- 
ing around. 


THERE is not much to be said for the con- 
venience and comfort of the surroundings. 
A fine parish building is very much needed 
for general purposes, during ~ Convention 
times, but the best that could be had in the 
vicinity of the church, isnot very good. Yet 
forty years ago this was quite a high-toned 
neighborhood. Now it has the air of decayed 
gentility, and the great church looms up 
amidst rather poor, out-of-date-buildings. 


ONE innovation which the Washington 
managers have ventured upon may not be 
altogether popular; viz., the omission of the 
mid-day lunch. So far as we have heard, 
this has always been provided, and has come 
to be regarded as one of the inalienable 
rights of bishops and deputies, like life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The cus- 
tom may be more honored in the breach 
than the observance, and the omission of the 
lunch will greatly lessen the expense of pro- 
viding for future Conventions. 


WE are told that the intention of Wash- 
ington Churchmen was to provide the cus- 
tomary oysters and coffee, but some advised 
against it on account of ‘‘abuses” that had 
occurred! Perhaps these evil counselors 
were dyspeptic and returned to their homes 
with disordered stomachs. So we must scat- 
ter all over the city and lose those delightful 
opportunities of “talking it over,” and meet- 
ing our friends. To that turtle soup of Bos- 
ton, and Kinsley’s chicken salad, memory 
turns back with a sigh, and fondly lingers 
with ‘‘the days that are no more.” 


Dr. Drx was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the House of Deputies for the fifth 
time. It is understood that he had not in- 
tended to allow himself to be placed in this 
position again, but the call which came to 
him from al] directions was so overwhelm- 
ing inits force, that it could hardly be re- 
sisted unless positive illness had intervened. 
Certainly, whatever may be the physical 
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effects of age, there is in the great rector 
of the greatest parish in America, no loss of 
mental force and power. The speech which 
he made upon taking his seat, was clear, 
concise, and admirable. In it he took occas- 
ion to say emphatically that it was the last 
time he could consent to allow himself to 
occupy such a position. While this decla- 
ration was made in a perfectly businesslike 
manner, aS something which would be bet- 
ter for the Convention and better for him- 
self, without a single note of sentimentality, 
the éffect of it upon those who heard it was 
none the less affecting. The Church does 
not willingly entertain the thought of part- 
ing with the services of one who for so many 
years has filled a great position so nobly. 
The House will find it hard indeed toselect 
a successor worthy to wear his mantle. 


ee 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXXVI. 


E talked last week about the three best 
gifts, and I granted that health was 
one. What are the two others? Of course 
you understand that when St. Paul says: 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts,” he implies 
desiring them, praying for them, working 
for them, hoping that God may help you get 
them. And I suppose you all understand by 
the best gifts those that will enable you best 
to perform your partin life here and get you 
ready for the world hereafter. They would 
be the same in both cases, for the man who 
has done his work best in this life is best 
equipped for the next world. Let it also be 
understood that, like St. Paul, lam not ad- 
dressing pagans. He wrote the words, 
‘covet earnestly the best gifts,” to a body of 
Christians, and I rehearse them toa like au- 
dience who already have received the best 
of all gifts, Holy Baptism, which places them 
in the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
not necessary for me then to include that 
gift in the choice presented. 

Now without expecting every body to 
agree with me, I think that one of the two 
greatly-to-be-desired things is being inter- 
ested in the welfare of other people. Why, 
an old heathen poet was noble enough to 
write: ‘‘I consider nothing human foreign 
tome.” Surely we whose banner is love, 
who recognize the kinship of all men in 
Christ Jesus, ought to rise at least to that 
level. Oh, the happiness of doing for others, 
of going out of your own Shell and mingling 
in the joys and sorrows of others! Talk of 
the pleasures of sense, of society, of intellect, 
why there is no more exquisite plessure than 
that of judiciously doing good, doing good 
as we can, not to the neglect of duties we 
owe ourselves, but whenever we have the abil- 
ity and the opportunity; yes, and whenever 
we can make the ability and the opportunity. 
You may say: Itis very hard to do good; 
you are misunderstood, you are deceived, 
you meet with ingratitude. All that is true. 
I know full well that we live in a world full 
of imperfections caused by our sins and the 
sins of others, but with all those drawbacks, 
I say with the most perfect confidence, and 
I know that many a heart-bell will ring in 
tune with my words, that one of the sweetest, 
dearest, most glorious gifts a man can have 
is the being interested in others. 

I do not hesitate a moment about naming 
the other ‘‘best gift.” Itis the firm persua- 
sion that a true and just God reigns in the 
earth. The man who can say: 
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“In the dim, maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 

I know that God is good."’— 

The man who can say that from the heart, 

and who lives his life out on that line, has. 
got the gift of all gifts. He sees on all sides 
confusion and wystery, sorrow, pain, and 
suffering, but he never lets it make him diz- 
zy. He says God will bring light and sweet- 
ness out of it all at last. It is His world. 
He sees wrong constantly on top, but he 
smiles and says to himself: ‘‘It is just for a 
time, God’s time. Sooner or later it will go 
under.” Such a man will discern (dimly, 
often, I know) the finger of God in every 
change in the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual worlds, without in the least los- 
ing his hold on the perfect system of laws: 
which govern them all, for law to him is 
only the handmaid of God. He will see 
God’s face as in a clear mirror reflected 
when he sees a mother looking at a child. 
He will hear God’s voice in every noble word: 
spoken by man. And if a man have this. 
gift, the firm belief in God, he will want to: 
be with God’s people. He will struggle to: 
make use of every means of grace that will 
bring bim nearer to God. He will want day 
and night to please God. Let us covet this 
gift with eager, burning eyes; let us desire: 
it with a hungry, grasping heart. 
- These, then, are the three best gifts I 
think a baptized man ought the most to desire 
and to covet; health, an interest in others, 
and a firm belief in God. I will leave out. 
health, for you can lose it without any fault. 
of yours. You may breathe in unconsciously 
as you walk fearlessly the street, the germs. 
that will throttle you and bring you to 
your grave. I leave that out as perishable; 
but the other two, no man but yourself can 
take from you. They are imperishable. 
They belong to the next world as well as. 
this. They are not dependent on riches or 
poverty or health or sickness. The law of 
man cannot touch them. You alone can 
give them up. Altruismand a trust in God— 
the man who counts these his own is dow-: 
ered more splendidly than if he owned mill- 
ions, than if a million of men marched at his. 
back, than if he were the universal kaiser. 
Covet earnestly these gifts. 
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SPECIAL FRIDAY DEVOTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Please satisfy an anxious inquirer as to (1). 
whether squeezing lemons behind the scenes for 
a Friday evening ‘‘Episcopal’’ danciog party, 
may properly be classed as one of the ‘‘extraor- 
dinary acts and exercises of devotion’? which 
would merit approval for any of the *'Fridays of 
the year except Christmas”’; if so (2) whether 
this would (Article XIV to the contrary) rise to- 
the rank of a work of supererogation; (3) if the 
Friday's being an Ember Day would affect, plus 
or minus, the merit of the ‘‘exercise.”’ 

WE NE US 


THE CHANGE OF NAME 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Referring to the levter on ‘‘The proposed 
change of name,” in your issue of Sept. 24th, it 
may be stated that the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
which was set forth and promulgated at or about 
the t‘me when the Council of Trent was in ses- 
sion, expressly omits the word ‘‘Catholic’’; and 
that body is styled ‘‘The Holy Roman and Apos- 
tolic Church.’? The reason assigned for this 
omission is that the Church of England was 
then known as the ‘‘Catholic Church of Eng- 
land.” Moreover, in a wil! recently probated 
in this city, certain bequests were made to the 
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Bishop or Archbishop of ‘‘The Holy Roman and 
Apostolic Church resident in Philadelphia for 
the time being.”’ 

Philadelphia, Oct., 1898. F, 


‘WRITE IT ON THE TITLE-PAGE”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the logical and pointed article of your con- 
scientious Low Churchman brother, entitled 
“Be Consistent,’? and published in the issue 
of Oct. 1st, I looked interestedly for another 
quotation from Archbishop Gibbons’ (Roman 
Catholic) ‘Faith of Our Fathers; viz.: “So 
great is the charm attached to the name of 
Catholic, that a portion of the Episcopal body 
sometimes usurps the title of Catholic, though in 
their official books they are named Protestant 
Episcopalians. If they think that they have 
any just claim to the name of Catholic, why not 
come out openly and write it on the title-pages 
of their Bibles and Prayer Books? Afraid of 
going so far, they gratify their vanity by pri- 
vately calling themselves Catholics. But the 
delusion is so transparent that the attempt 
must provoke a smile even among themselves.” 
(Chap. iv., “Catholicity,”’ page 54.) 

This leads your writer and correspondent to 
suggest that, the times and circumstances being 
considered, the question at issue, and the fact 
of its expected presentation to the official rep- 
resentatives of our branch of the Church of 
Christ in the United States, might it not be the 
proper time to prove to the Archbishop, now 
Cardinal, of the Roman branch in this country, 
and all other cardinals and bishops and Churches 
throughout the world, that the Episcopalians 
have reached that stage or position in the New 
World history when they (even as the bishops 
and priests of the Roman Church in council oc- 
casionally assembled) ‘have just claim to the 
name of Catholic, and now come out openly and 
write it on the title-page of their Bibles and 
Prayer Books’’? Epwarp R. BaxtTEr, 

Sept. 30, 1898. 


A PROTEST 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

When shall we hear the last of the ‘‘degene- 
rate Episcopal clergyman who has a household 
drudge of a wife, half a dozen flaxen-haired 
children, all girls, trundlesa baby carriage, and 
lives in an ivy-covered rectory,” invariably. In 
the September issue of The Pulpit of the Cross 
(Omaha, Neb.), occur these words: ‘‘Were I 
to consent to be your wife, Paul, I could not love 
youasI do now, for then you would be like 
Sampson shorn of his locks, weak and carna 
while that spiritual strength which is your glory 
would then depart from you ina measure, and 
you would degenerate into the ordinary Episco- 
palclergyman, perchance trundling a baby car- 
riage.” : 

By the way, her decision and inspiration fol- 
low an hour spent before the tabernacle in the 
church of a foreign Communion in the town of 
M-—,, iu the diocese of Newark. How unnec- 
essary! How suggestive of some kind of doubt 
of the same priesthood ministering the same 
spiritual things nearer home! 

Lam married, and am blessed with a fair (if 
not a full) quiver. I protest. 

W. M. Mircuam, priest. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 


READING THE SERVICE 

To the Editor af The Living Churen: 
Chance led me recently to pass a Sunday ina 
- western diocese. Being a Churchman, I of 
course attended service. I found but one par- 
ish in thecity, although in point of population 
the town is second in the State. That one, 
however, appeared to be strong, well-equipped, 
and thoroughly alive. The church was hand- 
some, the congregation large, the music fine, the 
sermon excellent, but what most of all im- 
pressed me was the rector’s reading of the litur- 
gy. There was nothing dramatic, nor stilted, 
nor declamatory about it, but it was simple, 
reverent, unaffected reading, in a voice wonder- 
fully rich and sympathetic. The service never 
before seemed to me so noble and so beautiful. 
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As I left the church, the query suggested itself: 
Why is such reading the exception and not the 
rule among the clergy? I know indeed that 
in this, as in other arts, supreme success is 
possible to those only who have special aptitude 
for it. Not every one can become a great 
reader, any more than every one can become a 
great poet or a great musician. Still, if one 
cannot be an unusual reader, he can at least, 
with care and attention, save himself from be- 
ing an unedifying and ineffective reader. And 
yet how few of the clergy perform this most 
frequent and conspicuous function of their of- 
fice even fairly well. Oftener than otherwise, 
their reading is pedantic and unnatural, or else 
careless, indifferent, and perfunctory. Until 
greater emphasis is set on this sadly neglected 
part of the ministerial office, it is useless to be- 
wail the meagre attendance at Church services. 
Churchmen, of course, are bound in duty to 
share in the public worship of the Church, 
whether such worship be edifying or not, but 
priests are equally bound to do away with ev- 
erything that mars the beauty and dignity of 
the services. No doubt all this has often been 
said, and better said, by others, but until the 
evil is remedied, it can hardly be said too often. 
LAYMAN. 


[We think ‘‘Layman’s” experience has been 
exceptiona]. Most of the clergy, we believe, 
read the service ‘‘fairly well,’ though not so 
well as they might if they had been better 
trained. Neither in college nor seminary do 
they get much help in this, asa rule.—Ed. L. C. ] 


“Midnight, and All is Well ” 


BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 


Our ship was tossed upon a stormy sea, 
The crew despaired, we thought that death was 
near. 
Two holy men to Jesus made their plea, 
Then ‘‘Love divine’’ relieved our grief and fear; 
Throughout the ship was heard the joyful bell, 
The sailors cried: ‘‘Midnight, and all is well!”’ 


My spirit roamed in darkness! Jesus came! 
And through the night I heard His Blessed Voice. 
Again I called upon His Holy Name, 
And angels bade my bleeding heart rejoice. 
Then freed at last from sin’s enthralling spell, 
My spirit cried: ‘‘Midnight, and all is well!”’ 


When dews of death are moist upon my brow, 
Andearthly hopes are drifting far away, 
Be near, my Saviour! comfort me as now 
With visions fair of Thine eternal day; 
Then dying lips Thy sacred love may tell, 
Again the cry: ‘‘Midnight, and all is well!”’ 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. R. J. Adler arrived from Europe on the 
Netherlands line steamer ‘“‘Rotterdam,”’ Sept. 25th. 

The Rev. John C. Ambler has taken charge of St 
Matthias’ church. Grafton, W. Va. 

The Bishop of Georgia has been visiting at Laurel, 
Ma. 

The Bishop of Quincy is in feeble health at St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 

The Rev. A. E. Clay has accepted the ‘charge o 
Grace church, Miles Grove, Trinity church, Con- 
neautville, and St. Matthew’s church, Lundy’s Lane, 
Pa. 

The Rev. Percy T. Fe 
rectorship of St. James’ 

The Rev. George V.G .reath, rector of St. Mich- 
ael’s and All Angels’ church, Seaford, L. I.. has re- 
signed, to take effect about Nov. Ist. 

I'he Rev. Hugo Holmgren has returned from a visit 
of four months to Sweden, and resumed his active 
duties at St. Bartholomew’s Swedish chapel, New 
York. 

The Rev. Canon Hickman has passed the summer 
at Evergreen, Colo. 

The Rev. E. N. Hollings, of Summerville, S. C., has 
accepted the call to become rector of St. Mark’s par- 
ish, Charleston, S. C., and will enter upon the dis- 
charge of his duties on All Saints’ day. 

The Rev. W. S. Hoopes has accepted the rectorship 
of Calvary church, Providence, R I. 

The address of Archdeacon Joyner has been changed 
to 1527 Senate st., Columbia, S. C. 

The Rey. Prof. Chas H. Malcom, D.D., of St. Steph- 
en’s College, Annandale, N. Y., has accepted appoint- 


, D.D., as accepted the 
hurch, Texarkana, Tex. 
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ment to be dean of Grace cathedral, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Rey. Arthur C. Powell has returned from a. 
summer visit to Canada, and resumed his duties in 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Rev. J. E. Reilly, D.D., recently of Escanaba, 
Mich, has entered upon his duties at St. Matthias’, 
O.waha, and may be addressed at 1254 Park Wild ave., 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Very Rev. Dean Robbins has returned from 
Europe. 


The Rev. Elias D. Sutliffe is staying at Lake Maho- 
pac, N. Y. 

The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens has returned from his 
country heuse. *‘Edgemere,’’ Shelving Rock, N. Y., 
and resumed his ducie- in Christ church, Philadelphia. 


The Rey. John W. Sattig entered upon his duties as 
assistant minister at All Saints’ church, Brooklyn, 
L, I., on Sunday, Oct. 2d. 

The Rev. H. W. Winkley. of Saco, Me., accepted a 
call to Trinity church, Branford, Conn., and enters on 
his work there about the middle of October. 


The Rev. T. M. W. Schneeweiss has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Luke’schurch, Chelsea, Mass. 


The Rev. E. H. Wellman has been taking his vaca- 
tion on a yacht, freely offered him by friends. 


Died 

CATLIN.—Entered into rest, at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Dr. George E. (atlin, aged 58 years. 

Dr. Catlin was universally esteemed in the commu- 
nity in wh ch he resided for a quarter of a century 
He served with distinction in the Civil War, and was 
graduated iater from Detroit Medical College. He 
was a communicant, and at one time senior warden,of 
the church at Lake Geneva. 

DAvIs.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, on 
Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898, at the re-idence of his son- 
in-law, T. R. Barringer, in Schenectady, N. Y.. the 
Rev. Joel Davis, a venerable priest of the Church, for 
many years connected with the diocese of Central 
New York. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, 
Ana let perpetual light shine upon him.” 

DAGGETT.—Suddenly, at her home in Marianna, on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 25, 1898, Mrs. Olive Anderson, 
wife of John M. Daggett, secretary of the diocese of 


Arkaasas. 
‘Asleep in Jesus. 


Blessed sleep.”’ 


Hupson.—Entered into rest, towards midnight of 
October 4, 1898, at the residence of his son, 1851 Ww. 
35th ave., Denver, Colo., the Rev. A. J. M. Hudson, in 
the 82d year of his age. 

LOVELESS —Died in Goldsboro, N. C., on Sunday, 
Sept. 25, 1898 the Rev. William Fletcher Loveless, 
rector of St. Stephen's church, in the 26th year of his 
age. Burial in Pensacola, Fla. 

PRATT.—Entered into rest, on Sept. 23, 1898, at St. 
John’s rectory, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. J. Edward 
Pratt, in the 69th year of his age, forfourteen years 
the be oved rector of St. John’s church. 

NELSON.—On Sunday, Sept. 25th, 1898, at 2 A. M., in 
Fredericksburg, Va., Mr. Keating D. Nelson, father 
of the Bishop of Georgia, ‘in full assurance of hope,” 
aged 78 years, 9 months, and 20 days. ‘ 

Four sons and two daughters survive him. He was 
a Churchman by tradition and devoutest conviction. 

‘Tn peace.”’ 

WILLIAMS.—Entered into rest, on Sept. 7th, 1898, 
Fletcher Williams, aged 82 years, senior warden of 
St. Mark’s church, Newark, N. Y. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


A WORTHY APPEAL 


The Rev. Octavius Parker, general missionary of 
the diocese of Los Angeles, makes an appeal for St. 
Mary’s church, Lompoc, which will be his headquar- 
ters until such time as the debt there shall have been 
liquidated. The debt, amounting to $1,300, is a most 
serious obstacle to the doing of good work, and most 
trying to both the people and clergyman. Mr. Parker 
appeals to all communicants of the Church to help 
him, even though they can only send “the widow's 
mite.” 

J AM deeply interested in the work at Lompoc and 
parts adjacent. Mr. Parker, the general missionary, 
is a most earnest priest, and his appeal meets with 
my hearty approval. JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, 

Bishop of Los Angeies. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 1, 1898. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, October, 1898 


2 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

9. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LUK®, Evangelist. Red. 
23. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON AND JUDE. Red. 
30. 21st Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


St. Luke, Evangelist 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Shall we not love St. Luke, to whom we owe 
The fullest record of our Saviour’s birth, 
And all that man is privileged to know 
Of the one sinless Boyhood passed on earth? 


The song of him who was the Baptist’s sire, 

And her’s who was the Godhead's chosen shrine, 
And his who felt he could in peace expire 

When he had seen and held the Babe Divine; 


These songs, the Church’s heritage sublime, 
All to the Gospel of St. Luke belong; 

The grand Magnificat, throughout all time 
Therein preserved remains her noblest song. 


If from the Sacred Canon were withdrawn 
That Gospel dear to every faithful heart, 
’T would be as though the rosy hues of dawn 
No more their charm to sunrise should impart. 


The story of the prodigal’s return 
And of the father’s free forgiving love, 
Its pages tell, and there alone we learn 
How great, o’er penitents, the joy above. 


The soul repentant there is taught to cling 
To hope of more than pardon for the past; 

The welcome home, the feast, the robe, the ring, 
The Father’s arms in love around him cast. 


But time would fail to tell each gem of truth 
That only in thy Gospel is enshrined, 
Evangelist of tenderness and Truth, 
Herald of peace and joy to all mankind! 


Philadelphia, 1898. 
— a) 


St. Luke the Evangelist 


HE explicit facts told of the Evangelist 

in the New Testament are not many, but 
our inferential knowledge of him is consid- 
erable. It has been said that he was one 
of the seventy. The Gospel appointed for 
the day witnesses to the tradition. It is, 
nevertheless, improbable. The prefatory 
words of St. Luke’s Gospel seem to im- 
ply that he was not one of the seventy. We 
have no reason to think that he had ever 
seen the Lord. It would seem that he did 
not become a Christian till after the Ascen- 
sion. He was nota Jew. It is not certain 
that he was even a proselyte. He is sup- 
posed to have been a Greek, but his name 
would indicate at least Italian descent. Of 
his birth and country we have no certain 
knowledge. His name, Lucas, is simply a 
contraction of Lucanus, a common Italian 
name. Indeed, Lucanus, the full form of 
the name,appears in some of the early manu- 
scripts. It isa blessing that in the order- 
ing of an All-wise Providence a Gentile 
Christian should have written one of the 
Gospels and the Book of the Acts. Such a 
man could consider the great facts of the 
Faith ina larger way than would have been 
at all likely to one brought up in the nar- 
rower traditions of Judaism. No doubt, too, 
the Gentile origin of the Evangelist the 
more readily made him the sympathetic 
friend and fellow-laborer of St. Paul. It 
counts for much that he was dear to such a 
man. We may be very sure that no ordinary 
man could have been the confidential friend 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. St. 
Paul speaks of him most affectionately as 
‘this fellow-laborer,’’ as the ‘‘beloved phy- 
sician,” and ‘‘the brother whose praise is in 
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all the churches.’’ In this he was more for- 
tunate than the Apostle himself, for St.Paul 
could not in those days have been spoken of 
as_a ‘‘brother whose praise is in all the 
churches.” Not only was St. Paul greatly 
indebted to the Evangelist in many ways, 
but the whole Church is forever indebted to 
him for invaluable service. His Gospel pre- 
serves tous many precious teachings of our 
Blessed Lord, and some of the most striking 
and beautiful incidents of the Incarnation, 
which are not recorded in the other three 
Gospels. Such, for instance, are the histor- 
ies of Zacharias and Elisabeth, the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin, the inspired 
lyrics of the Incarnation, and again the nar- 
ratives of the conversion of Zaccheus and of 
the penitent thief, the walk to Emmaus,and 
the invaluable parables of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
and the Prodigal Son. Every Lord’s Day we 
hear in the church those grand hymns of 
the Incarnation. But how seldom, if ever, 
do we remember that, humanly speaking, it 
is to the Evangelist that we are indebted for 
their preservation. 

Only when we think of the peace and com- 
fort that has come to us, and to Christians 
throu oh the ages, in the words of the Bene- 
dictus,the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis, 
do we begin to appreciate what in this alone 
we, and the whole Church, owe to ‘‘Luke, 
the beloved physician.” How much we find 
only in his Gospel respecting the birth and 
early years of our Saviour. They are facts 
which could only have been imparted by the 
Blessed Virgin herself, and it is more than 
likely that these facts were obtained by the 
Evangelist directly from the mother of our 
Lord. In this we are indebted to St. Luke 
for that which should keep his name in per- 
petual and loving remembrance in the 
Church to the end of the world. 

Not only do we owe to him his invaluable 
Gospel, but also his almost equally valuable 
Book of the Acts. Only when we think of 
what a distressing hiatus in the New Testa- 
ment the absence of these books would make, 
do we begin to appreciate what we owe to 
this most gentle and accomplished HEvan- 
gelist. In truth, no New Testament char- 
acter appeals to us more attractively. There 
is seen in him no trace of obtrusiveness 
or self-assertion. Heseems to have been at 
once (and it is a rare combination of quali- 
ties) large-minded, and yet gentle, loving, 
and unselfish. Seemingly his one great pur- 
pose was to tell of the greatness of God's 
love in Christ, and of how much others did 
in preaching the Gospel and setting forward 
the salvation of all men. True, St. Luke 
does not appear in the New Testament his- 
tory with the clear-cut individuality of St. 
Peter, or with the superb powers or heroic 
mould of a St. Paul, and yet the more we 
consider the place and work of ‘‘Luke, the 
beloved physician,’’ the more we are moved 
to say: Whata beautiful life he lived; what 
a Christian and what a gentleman he was! 


He did not have a ‘“‘superior manner,” 
but he did have a superior character. He 
was not ofthe sort that forge forward, push 
into high place in Church or State, but of 
those quiet, humble souls that have honor 
with God. And with that, what can it mat- 
ter to him now that he was not of the twelve 
or even of the seventy? Soon—how soon— 
by us all the world’s honors and the world’s 
rewards, its pretty baubles and much-sought 
favors, will be seen for what they really 
are. 

Then may we find,to our great and endless 
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comfort, that which alone is of everlasting 
worth, the presence and the peace of God. 


“O happy saint! whose sacred page, 
So rich in words of truth and love, 
Pours on the Church from age to age 
This healing unction from above. 


“lhe witness of the Saviour’s life, 
The great Apostle’s chosen friend 
Through weary years of toil and strife, 
And still found faithful to the end. 


“So grant us, Lord, like him to live, 
Beloved by man, approved by Thee, 
Till Thou at last the summons give, 
And we, with him, Thy face shall see.” 


an 
R. JOHN MACLEOD, of Govan, Scot- 
land, has recently died. A member of 
the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland, he was 
parish minister of Govan. In company with 
the late Dr. Milligan and other eminent 
Presbyterians, he was one of the founders of 
the Scottish Church Society, which had for 
its purpose the assertion of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the sacraments, the introduction of 
ceremonial and liturgical worship, and, gen- 
erally speaking, advocated many of the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic movement in England. 
Inconsistent as such principles may seem to 
be with Presbyterianism, this society has 
had great influence, and all attempts to ex- 
tinguish it have been unsuccessful. Dr. 
Macleod had gone further than others in 
giving practical effect to these principles. 
In the Kirk of Govan he introduced free 
seats, daily services (liturgical), a Commun-_ 
ion service celebrated weekly which he had 
compiled from the Greek liturgies, and the 
observance of the Church festivals. The 
church was modeled after the most approved 
ecclesiastical type, with choir, sanctuary, 
and raised altar. The rector of the neigh- 
boring parish of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church speaks in The Scottish Guardian of 
Dr. Macleod’s ‘‘practical vigor and ability,” 
‘this earnest and evangelical preaching,” 
and ‘‘his example in the matter of private 
and public devotions, and his paramount 
care for the house and family of God. 
— = 
IRTUH, of London, has just issued a book 
of ‘Uncommon Prayers,” compiled by 
Edwin Holden. Literatwre gives the follow- 
ing extract. The contrast between the two 
prayers is very remarkable: 
Str. THOMAS AQUINAS : 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, behold I 
draw near to the Sacrament of Thine only-be- 
gotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. I draw near 
as a sick man to the Physician, as one defiled to 
the Fountain of Mercy,as one blind to the Light 
of the eternal splendour, as one poor and needy 
to the Lord of heaven and earth. Wherefore I 
implore the fullness of Thine infinite bounty, 
that Thou wouldst vouchsafe to heal all my sick- 
ness, to wash away my defilement, to give light 
to my blindness, to enrich my poverty, and to 
clothe my nakedness, so that I may receive the 
Bread of Angels, the King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords. 

BENJAMIN JOWETT, M. A. 

At the critical times of life we have not 
done justice to ourselves. We have not tried 
enough.to see ourselves as we are, or to know 
the world as it trulyis. We have drifted with 
society, instead of forming independent princi- 
ples of onrown. We have thought too much of 
ourselves and of what is being said about us. 
We have cared more for the opinions of others 
than for the truth. We have worried 
ourselves too much about the religious gossip of 
the age, and have not consulted enough the 
fixed forms of truth. We have been indolent, 
and have made many excuses for falling short in 
Thy work. And novw,O Lord, in these difficult 
times ’ ; 
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Current Events 


NEASINESS is reported in Germany 
over the discovery that considerable 
uninspected American pork has invaded the 
country, in spite of rigid legislation. The 
certificate law against American pork was 
adopted in 1882, and provided that it should 
not enter Germany unless accompanied 
by a certificate of microscopical inspection. 
For a time this had a serious effect on ex- 
ports, but later the sale increased in pro- 
portion greater than official inspection 
warranted. It now appears that much of 
this pork was trans-shipped from Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Denmark, as their 
own product. American dealers say that 
this practice has been systematic for years, 
and that everybody except the German cus- 
tom officials has been aware of it. It is 
pointed out that the increase in the exports 
to Great Britain, Belgium, and other ‘coun- 
tries, has been too great to be accounted for 
by increased consumption within their own 
borders, and that a part of the shipments 
must find its way into Germany. The Ger- 
manus pay higher prices for this trans shipped 
pork, and the foreign merchants are the 
only ones to derive any benefit from the cer- 
tificate law. It is claimed there is not a 
single case of trichinosis in Germany occa- 
sioned by American pork, and it is possible 
in consequence of the exposure that restric- 
tive laws will be modified. 
Ss — 
HE members of the International Joint 
High Commission have taken leave of 
Quebec, and will resume their sittings in 
Washington, Nov. Ist. While much specula- 
tive matter has been written concerning the 
outcome of the conferences, it is fact that 
no statement has been made by any of the 
commissioners tending to forecast the re- 
port. Senator Fairbanks, chairman of the 
American Commission, while refusing to 
give a statement of the proceedings, says 
the Alaskan boundary question has not been 
settled, and that no proposition of compro- 
mise or settlement has been made by either 
side. The majority of Americans who have 
appeared before the commission are averse 
to any change in existing tariff laws. Sub- 
committees are at work, and it is expected 
reports on various matters wil be presented 
soon after sessions are resumed. 
FFICIAL denial is given reports of the 
death of the Chinese Emperor, although 
the reported execution of six councilors who 
were in favor of reforms, is confirmed. The 
Empress, however, will hereafter have an 
- official hand in all matters affecting any 
fixed policy, or which tend to disturb tradi- 
tional customs. It is evident a power has 
gained ascendency which will effectually 
block plans formed by the Emperor, and 
will seriously retard the introduction of civ- 
ilizing agencies. A Peking dispatch an- 
nounces that Li Hung Chang is refraining 
from active participation in public affairs, 
but his connection with the Dowager Em- 
press will cause such report to be taken 
with a few grainsof allowance. The pres- 
ent status greatly improves the position of 
Russia in the far Kast. 
Ss — 
HE uprising of Pillager Indians of the 
White Earth Reservation, which for 4 
time threatened to assume serious propor- 
tions, has been quelled, although not before 
. a battle which cost a number of lives. The 
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ostensible cause was the refusal by the band 
tosurrender prisoners wanted by the United 
States marshal, but the underlying reason 
was a broad feeling of discontent, born of 
what they believed to be unjust treatment 
at the hands of this government, by reason 
of failure to recompense them for lands. 
The Pillagers are a branch of the Chippewa 
tribe, but have a reputation for being disor- 
derly, although many have adopted the 
dress and some of the customs of civiliza- 
tion. They are the most exclusive and con- 
servative of the Chippewas. 
Se 
N industrial uprising in Paris is for a 
«% time diverting attention from the Drey- 
fus matter. The strike already numbers 
about sixty thousand workmen, the result 
being that building operations are paralyzed. 
The trouble, arising over the wage question, 
threatens to increase, rather than diminish. 
Work on the Exposition buildings is serious- 
ly interrupted, and fears are entertained 
that a protracted delay of settlement will 
prevent the opening of the great fair in 
April, 1900. Sensational writers profess 
to discern a similarity of present conditions 
with those which preceded the Commune, 
and it is said strict orders have been issued 
to prevent any attempt of the Duke of Or- 
leans to enter France. Leaders are making 
efforts to spread the strike to all branches 
of industry, but so far it is confined to build- 
ing trades. The military governor of Paris 
has taken steps to promptly quell any riot- 
ing or disturbance, and every precaution is 
being taken to keep the strike movement 
entirely separate from any future Dreyfus 
disturbances. 
ass eS 
EARS are entertained that disturbances 
will mark the evacuation of Crete by 
Turkish troops, and there is a consequent 
exodus from the island of many who stand 
in fear of Turkish treachery. The Powers 
presented an ultimatum in effect that troops 
must be withdrawn, and declared that an 
answer must be returned within a week. 
After exhausting methods which in previous 
crises have been successful, and failing in ef- 
forts to create dissension among the powers, 
the Sultan yielded to alldemands. An at- 
tempt is said to haye been made to make 
Great Britain alone responsible for the co- 
ercion. Compliance with ultimatum paves 
the way for demands for indemnity for loss 
of foreign lives in the latest uprising. 
oS ae 
OARDS of inquiry seem to be the order 
of the day. Owing to the amount of 
criticism to which he has been subjected, 
Admiral Sampson has appointed a board to 
determine the position of his ship and that 
of Admiral Schley during the battle of San- 
tiago. The board is composed of Lieuten- 
ant Commander Wainwright and the navi- 
gating officers who took part in the engage- 
ment. Although this matter will likely 
be a subject of inquiry by Congress, the re- 
port of the board appointed by Admiral 
Sampson will be awaited with interest. It 
will be remembered that Sampson, although 
below Schley in rank, was placed in com- 
mand of the fleet after Cervera had been 
.ocked in Santiago Bay, and when promo- 
tions were made after the engagement, he 
retained his advanced rank. Only a thor- 
ough and and impartial inquiry will deter- 
mine the justice of a popular belief that 
Schley does not wear all the laurels to which 
he is entitled. 
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' Book Reviews and Notices 


A Romance of Summer Seas. By Varina Anne 
Jefferson Davis. New York and London: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Before the war a well-born Southern old maid 
was about the most proper thing on the face of 
the earth. She would as soon have said “‘damn”’ 
as ‘‘leg’’ in general society. We have, however, 
“changed all that,’’and here is the very top-notch 
specimen of the genus writing as free and easy 
a book as you will pick up in a month of Sun- 
days. We do not mean that there is a shade of 
immorality in it, but it is written exactly as a 
young man about town would write. There is 
not a dull page in it, and the situations are 
novel. Two or three slips betray the female 
hand, but the story is well told. Noman could 
ever have painted a venomous old maid in such 
vivid colors as Miss Davis has painted Miss 
Starkey. Excellent common reading. 


The Incarnate Word,and Other Sermons. By An- 
thony Schuyler, D.D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Pp. 248. Portrait frontispiece. Price, $1 50. 
From plain parochial sermons delivered dur- 

ing his long and honored rectorate in Orange, 
the venerable Dr. Schuyler has herein made a 
seeming good choice of one-and-twenty that 
shall fairly represent his ministry of teaching, 
and as ‘‘scattered through a series of years’’— 
the fhirty of his pastorate in that cure. The 
Church seasons and the great holy days find 
each a representative sermon, and the remaind- 
er are occupied with simple Gospel themes; 
all of which make up a goodly volume of pulpit 
instruction which is particularly well adapted 
in style for private and devotional reading. 


Labor Co-Partnership. By Henry D. Lloyd. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1. 
Henry D. Lloyd is a name widely known 

wherever men are striving to he!p their fellow- 

men. Wemay not always be able to adopt his 
views, or to share in his socialistic dreams, but 
no one who knows him can doubt his high aim 
and his pure, unselfish spirit. In this book, 
written in the same pungent, attractive style 
that has characterized his other works, he 
rides no very phenomenal hobby-horse. The 
book is a bundle of notes made by him on co- 
operative workshops, factories, and farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which employer, 
employe, and consumer share in ownership, 
management, and results. Co-operation is in 
its infancy in America, and has had to struggle 
against immense opposition, but that is each 
year diminishing. Even great railways like the 

Illinois Central are giving their employes an in- 

terest in their road, and proclaim broadly the 

good results. In Britain, however, one-seventh 

(and that a picked seventh) of the workingmen 

are engaged in co operative ventures of various 

kinds, and doing a business of $272,000,000 a 

year. Mr. Lloyd says: ‘‘There are factories, 

workshops, and even farms, planned, set up, 
operated, and managed by workingmen’s. 
brains, money, and morals, not capitalistically 
fsic] but co-operatively.’? He shows how this 
co-operation brightens homes and gives children 
happier lives. ‘Co-operation is business democ- 
ratizing itself, garlanded, dancing, and set to 
music, the Ten Commandments, and the Golden 

Rule.’? The whole story, well told, is most in- 

teresting, not only to the student of political 

economy, but to every thinking man and 
woman. 


God’s Methods With Man. By the Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 

This ig one of those pious books, of which 
there are hundreds in existence, professing to 
tell you all about the Week in Daniel and the 
Millennium, and the future in general. The 
author knows quite as much about it as his 
predecessors, and that is nil. He has invented 
a lovely little theory about fore-ordination, 
which to him and other Calvinists must be very 
comforting. All St. Paul’s strong words, he 
says, about fore-ordination, etc., do not refer to 
Christians in general. They will, of course, go 
to heaven, but there is a little, particular in 
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side heaven to which certain people are elected, 
and St. Paul refers only to them. One need 
not, on account of this book, put much addition- 
al insurance on the lake. 


Village Sermons, Preached at Whatley. By the 
late R. W. Church, M. A., D.C.L. Tbird series. 
Lo .don and New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.75. 

Some writer has well characterized the vil- 
lage sermons of the late Dean Church as “‘re- 
fined simplicity.’”» He loved to preach to the 
people of the little Somersetshire village rather 
than to minister in the grand cathedral in Lon- 
don, and his plain, thoughtful discourses to the 
plain, thoughtful country folk, will be cher- 
ished perha»s longer than many more learned 
works of his contemporaries in the English pul- 
pit. Quiet, reverent, dignified, and earnest, 
they are well adapted to study at home and to 
reading in the congregation. The present se- 
ries follows the course of the Church Year,with 
a vari ty of subjects for the Trinity season. 
A better selection of sermons for a library could 
hardly be made than the three volumes of this 
series. One cannot read them without feeling 
helped by the companionship of a lovely charac- 
ter, and the influence of a vigorous intellect. 


Silence and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price. $1.25. 

The author of ‘‘Jerome, a Poor Man,”’’ will not 
fail to find sympathetic readers. The descrip- 
tion of the Deerfield massacre, in the title story, 
is as fine a piece of dramatic writing as we have 
read formany ayear. The other stories of this 
volume are sketches of New England village life. 
Humor and pathos throw their lights and 
shades over the scenery like the passing of 
clouds and sunshine in an April day. 


The Tragedy of a Widow’s Third. By Anna 
Christy Fall, LL.B. Boston: Irving P. Fox. Price: 
75 cts. 

This is a tiny novel with a ‘‘purpose,”’ said 
purpose being to show the iniquity of the Mas- 
sachusetts laws in regard to a widow and the 
property of her late husband. When (io that 
State) a husband dies without a will, even al- 
though the widow may have earned nearly the 
whole estate, she gets only one-third. ‘Why is 
it,’ said Rebecca, ‘‘that under just the same 
circumstances, the widower has the whole of an 
estate for life, while the widow who would be 
supposed to need it more, has only one-third?” 
“Tt is a relic of barbarism,” is the reply. ‘‘Many 
States hive outgrown it, but not Massachu- 
setts.’’ Of course all the trouble can be avoided 
by a will, and this husband was on his way to 
Boston to have a will made when he was run 
over and killed. This is probably generally the 
case in Massachusetts. 


Picturesque Sicily. By William Agnew Paton. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

This is the account of a three months’ sojourn 
in Sicily. The writer made Palermo his head- 
quarters, and thence took excursions into the 
mountains and to many famous places. The 
book contains a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation. Thereare word pictures of the scenery 
and the conditions of the people; reminders of 
the classical associations; descriptions of the 
architecture and decoration of cathedrals, 
churches, and ruined temples, and glimpses of 
the influence exerted successively by Greeks, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans, 
Spanish, and French. The book will stimulate 
an enjoyable interest in this beautiful island, 
which has been the granary of the Old World, 
the home of the arts, and the battlé&ground of 
rival civilizations. It helps one to understand 
the meaning of Goethe’s words, quoted by the 
author on the title-page: ‘Italy without Sicily 
leaves no image in the soul—Sicily is the key to 
all.” There are forty-eight full-page illustra- 
tions. 


Tue Hymnat of the Church, musically edited 
by Dr. Darlington, and so widely adopted by 
reason of its compact, handy form, its large 
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discrimination in favor of long-established set- 
tings familiar in many congregations, as well as 
its reasonable price, has passed to a second and 
revised edition in the publishing house of 
Thomas Whittaker. At the end of this present 
work, and in addition to the former choir offi- 
ces with their music, there are now to be found 
also twenty pages of well-selected music for the 
Holy Communion. 


Voutume V.of Harper's ‘‘Biographical Edition” 
of the works of William Makepeace Thackeray 
has been issued,with all the excellence of work- 
manship, illustrations, and binding, that have 
marked the previous issues of this series.. This 
volume contains ‘‘'The Paris Sketch Book,” 
“The Irish Sketch Book,” ‘Notes of a Journey 
from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’’? etc. As one 
glances over the large, well-filled pages of one 
volume after another,as they come from the 
press, the wonder grows how one brain and 
hand could have wrought so much and soclev- 
erly. The fountain of gay and graceful exub- 
erance flows on so smoothly, that one has to 
look over the large field many times to realize 
the immense amount of toil with pen and pencil 
which is represented in these voluminous writ- 
ings. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
taken of such books as the editor may select to review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Hope the Hermit. By EdnaLyall. $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 


Luxury and Sacrifice. By Charles Fletcher Dole. 35c. 


The Study of English Literature. By William Henry 
Hudson. 38c. 


What a Carpenter did with the Bible. By J. E. Ge- 
nung. 35¢ 
The Best Lite. By Charles Franklin Thwing, D.D., 
LL.D) 35¢. 


The Gentleness of Jesus. By Mark Guy Pearse. 75c. 


Through my Spectacles. By Dorcas Hicks. ‘5c. 
By J. R. Miller, D.v. 75c. 
$1.50. 


The Joy of Service. 
In the Nauy. By Warren Lee Goss. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 


Good Cooking. By Mrs. Rorer. 50c. 
The Well Bred Girlir Soc ety. By Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison. 50c. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By M. Elliot Sea- 
well. $1.50. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 
Dyke. $1 25 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. 
Smith, D.C. L. $1.25. 


The Shape of Fear. By Elia W. Peattie. 


By Henry Van 
By Goldwin 
75e. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: HENRY FROWDE 
New Edition Prayer Book and Hymnal. 


Periodicals 


Fiction is a pretty strong element in The Cos- 
mopolitan for October, there being contributors 
of it in the persons of Frank Stockton, Maarten 
Maartens, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Harold 
Frederic, and O'Neill Latham. Among the 
other contents are the third in the ‘‘Great Prob- 
lems of Organization—the Chicago Packing In- 
dustry,” and the fifth installment of the ‘‘Auto- 
biography of Napoleon Bonaparte.”’ 


The editor of Harper's Magazine, Mr, Henry 
M. Alden, has a daughter who has made a collec- 
tion of over 100 dolls, each doll representing a 
different nation and being made in that country. 
The collection is considered to be the most 
unique and finest of its kind in existence. Miss 
Alden is now to show the world her dol's and 
explain them, and in the next issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal she will show pictures of the first 
twenty. In following issues she will show the 
others. 


An interesting article on ‘‘Nervous Epidem- 
ics,’ by Dr. Seton, appears in the Catholic World 
Magazine for October. It goes a long way in 
accounting for the distressing phenomena wit- 
nessed in some of the outbreaks of religious fa- 
naticism, which have trou led the souls of men 
in the religious history of the world. Dr. Seton 
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enumerates and explains a series of such out- 
breaks from the time of the Egyptians down to 
the camp-meeting craze of our own day, giving 
interesting accounts of the flagellating mania, 
the dancing mania, a mania known as Tarant- 
ism, and another called Les Convulsionnaires de 
St. Medard. 


St. Nicholas in the October number completes 
its twenty-fourth year. Varied are the locali- 
ties in which the scenes of the various stories 
and articles are laid. Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland is the subject of two papers, illustrated 
by photographs. Harry Fenn, the artist, gives 
an account of his visit to the great Temple of 
the Sun at Baalbec; there is a story of the Phil- 
ippines, and another of the West Indies, while 
‘Under the Sea”’ tells of the perils and experi- 
ences of divers. ‘‘A Boy’s Recollections of the 
Chicago Fire’? has some exciting scenes repre- 
sented by both pen and pencil. 


Topics of the times are by no means over- 
looked in the October issue of The Century. Prof. 
Worcester, of the University of Michigan, dis- 
cusses ‘‘Knotty Problems of the Philippines,” 
believing the islands should be retained by the 
United States, but that reforms must be in- 
stituted. From the diaries of Jonathan S. 
Jenkins, an American miniature painter who 
spent some time in Havana, are published im- 
pressions of ‘‘Life and Society in Old Cuba.’ 
Those who cannot visit the Exposition at Oma- 
ha will be interested in Albert Shaw’s article 
on ‘‘The Trans-Mississippians and their Fair at 
Omaha,”’ with pictures from photographs. An 
account of the Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
is also illustrated, but the pen description is 
more vivid than that of the pencil, for the illus- 
trations are poor and indistinct. Further in- 
formation in regard to a man of such power and 
strength of character as Bismarck, is, of course, 
welcome, and is to be found in Prof. Sloane’s 
‘‘Personal and Collected Impressions.”’ 


Opinions of the Press 


Church Times 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Is it 
not high time for Romanists to admit what 
everybody else knows, that the insurrection in 
the Philippines was caused mainly by the 
wrong-doing, political and moral, of the reli- 
gious orders? From an informant who has re- 
sided in the islands over twenty years, we have 
received an account of the tyrannous conduct 
of officials, lay and clerical, which entirely bears 
out the worst statements made in the daily pa- 
pers concerning Spanish mistnanagement and the 
causes thereof. For thesake of religion as well 
as of good government, the Americans ought to 
assume full control of the islands, and as a pre- 
liminary measure, put strict limit to the politi- 
cal and civil powers of the clergy. It will take 
a good many years to train the natives to self- 
government; meanwhilea strictly honest agmin- 
istration is an absolute necessity. If the Span- 
ish clergy are ‘‘advocates of liberal reforms,’’ 
they will, no doubt, give the American govern- 
ment all the assistance they can in making re- 
form actual. It may mean financial loss t 
them, but morality will be the gainer. : 


Carl Schurz in Atlantic Monthly 


ANGLO-AMEKICAN F'RIENDSHIP.—It does not de- 
tract from the claim to sincerity of the British 
friendship, nor from its value, that there is this 
consideration of interest in it. On the contrary, 
if the interest is a mutual and a well-under- 
stood one, so much the better. It will make 
the friendship all the more natural and durable. 
Neither do I think that the exchange of compli- 
mentary phrases which has become customary, 
about kinship, about common origin, common 
love of liberty, common language, common liter- 
ature, about blood being thicker than water, and 
so on,is mere worthless stage clap trap and flum- 
mery. There is enough truth and sincerity in it 
to create and keep alive a real sentiment; and 
while those are mistaken who think interna-. 
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tional relations may be wholly governed by 
mere sentiment, those are equally mistaken who 
think that sentiment is no force at all in inter- 
national relations. As everything that pro- 
motes peace and good will among nations, so 
this sentiment of kinship between the American 
and the British nations is well worth cultivat- 
ing. It may do very goodservice in facilitating 
the co-operation of the two nations where their 
interests or objects are in accord, as well as 
in preventing serious quarrels between them 
about differences which are not vital. 
Presbyterian Banner 
Sratistics.—The ‘‘statistician’” is again 
abroad in the land. He has recently announced 


that “only 5 per cent. of the young men of the 
land are Church members, while 75 per cent. 
never attend church, despite the fact that 68 
per cent. of them were Sunday school scholars. 
There are 150,000 more young men in the peni- 
tentiaries than in theChurch.” There is an air 
of accuracy and authority in these ‘‘statistics”’ 
that suggests an official investigation and an 
authoritative announcement of the result. The 
young men of the land have been examined, it 
would seem, by personal interview, as to their 
Church relations, and it has been detinitely as. 
certained that ‘‘only 5 per cent.’? of them are 
Church members, that ‘'75 per cent. never at- 
tend church,’ despite the ‘‘fact’’ that just ‘63 


per cent. of them were Sunday school schol- 
ars.”?> When, where and by whom were these 
“statistics”? gathered? Of course no such in- 
vestigation was ever made, and no such statis- 
tics were ever gathered. These apparently ac- 
curate and authoritative statements are only 
the guesses of some pessimistic person who is 
palming them off on the public under the high- 
sounding name of ‘statistics.’ They are 
wrong on their face, and no importance is to be 
attached to them. It has been said that statis- 
tics will prove anything—except the truth, and 
when they are simply somebody’s subjective 
impressions they are then an untruth raised to 
the second power. 


“PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES” 

THAT ARE 
-MAKING HISTORY 


An important department in Tue Sarurpay 
Eventnc Post, a weekly magazine 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


It will give the story of important current events the world overinacondensed form. It will explain and 
interpret ; it will throw lizht on many puzzling questions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
come to the general reader. The newspapers do not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- 
national troubles—there are usually ‘“‘missing links” in their story. These lapses the Post will fill out. 


I a ad 


SHORT STORIES Nearly one-half of each 


«SPIRITED A strong editorial page. 
REMARKS” There are not many of them 
in the country—clever, vigor- 

ous, striking editorials from an individual point 
of view. The best writers have been secured 
to write regularly for the Post editorial page, 


AND SKETCHES issue of the Fosf will be 


given to fiction. The 
stories will be selected wholly for their interest, 
variety and literary value, and not because of 
the name or fame of the author. Every story 


which will be made one of its strongest features. will be fully illustrated by the /ost’s artists. 


- 


Fe FF et 


Tue Saturpay Evenine Post as it is To-day 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 


Fete Fe SK 


. 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(Tue Recutar SupscripTIon Price 1s $2.50 PER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Tree Ladies 
III 
BY MARGARET DOORIS 


A field near by was blooming with the aftermath of 
clover, 

It filled the air with fragrance when the summer day 
was over 

As it wafted all around me with the tkrobbing of each 
breeze, 

I said:‘'fow sweet, how pleasant,’’ to my neighbors in 
the trees. 

The old tree mammy nodded, and she smiled her very 
best, 

As she tossed and rocked and hushed the tree-babe 
against her breast. 

“Go sleep now, honey, dats a dear! 
blossom, 

An’ shet ye eyes, and dream all night; see yeah, don’t 
play de possum! 

De dew hab kissed de flowers all, an’ ebery eye fast 
closes, 

Jest see, de daises am asleep, an’so am all de roses. 

What for would all dem angels come, an’ all night 
watch be keepin’, 

Unless de flowers an’ babes an’ folks would all done 
be asleepin’? 

Go sleep dis blessed minute—h-u-s-h—de bees am 
in de hive, 

An’ up dar in de tree top now de ladies gwine ter 
drive. 

Old mammy upward threw her arms, the while she 
softly sung; 

At first I only clearly saw an oriole’s nest that swung. 

But by and by appeared to me two ladies in a rig; 

lt was not quite a modern trap, nor yet an old-time 
gig; 

Perhaps a cross between the two, best suited to tree- 
people 

Who drive upon an airy road as high as some church 
steeple. 

One of the ladies was quite young, and dressed im- 
mensely smart; 

A ruffied gown and picture hat, that captured all my 
heart. 

‘Dear me,’’ I said, ‘‘She is in style, and surely of the 
ton; 

That older lady by her side must be ber chaperon.” 

She wore a bonnet, plain and neat, not one bit like a 
shaker, 

But from her sweet and kindly face, I thought a love- 
ly Quaker 

No trimming had her simple dress, not e’en a tiny 
ruff: 

No ribbons fluttered in the breeze, and yet she wore 
enough; 

There are some people dress too much, there can beno 
denial, 

Good taste if ‘listened to will tell what always should 
be final. 

She sat erect and very prim, no doubt it is her rule 

To practice everything herself she teaches in her 
school. 

I looked, and looked, but could not see what kind 
might be their horse, 

*Twas somewhere hidden in the leaves, its points I 
can’t endorse; 

Tree-horses are not to be judged by those we keep 
below, 

They’re very different every way, as you no doubt all 
know. 

About tree-horses, and their ways I'll tell you more 
anon; 

The shadows deepened over all, the ladies then were 
gone. 

How sweet, how sweet that summer night, the dark- 
ness shut it in, 

Each insect piped its own glad note, how musical the 
din! 

The trees with all their friendly folk were hidden 
from my sight, 

But I could hear old mammy sing, ‘“‘good night—good 
night—good night!”’ 


go sleep, my little 


(To be continued) 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETO. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER II. 


HE huge old room was dining and sit- 
ting room inone. At one end was the 
great fireplace, on which logs of the largest 
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dimensions could be piled. Here were 
some comfortable seats, some rugs scattered 
about, a table strewn with books. Hanging 
against the wall at this end were a few pic- 
tures, a violin, a banjo, and at the othera 
couple of guns and deer’s antlers. 

The supper table was spread in the mid- 
dle of the room, and as Rothwell returned 
with ‘‘grandfather’” and Bert, his glance 
took in the whole familiar picture. There 
was Mrs. Priestly at her end of the table, 
with her worn, kindly face; there was Joan, 
her beauty heightened by the vivid color 
in her cheeks, presiding over the old-fash- 
ioned teapot and cups and saucers, 

Rothwell had sat at that table, had been 
one of this household, for almost a year. He 
had come there a chance acquaiutance of 
old Captain Leland, to spend a day or two, 
and he had, as it were, taken root and be- 
come as one of them, so that returning after 
a three months’ absence had to him all the 
sweetness of a real home-coming. Even 
without Joan it would have seemed like 
home, but with her, it was what no other 
spot on earth could be. 

Geoffrey Rothwell came of a good stock, 
but was poor and had no near relatives. He 
had come out ‘‘West” because he was a lover 
of the freer life of a ‘‘new country,” with a 
small sum of money to start with. He de- 
termined to have his fill of hunting before 
settling down to work of any kind, and had 
put up a rough cabin among the higher 
foothills of the San Fernando, where he 
could go and come at pleasure. On a soli- 
tary deer-stalking expedition in the recesses 
of the San Gabriel canyon, he had met Cap- 
tain Leland and his grandson. The free 
masonry of sportsmen drew them to each- 
other, and the younger man profited by the 
long experience of the elder. After a suc- 
cessful hunt together, Leland had brought 
his new acquaintance back to the ranch. 
Acquaintance rapidly ripened into friend- 
ship; Captain Leland was a guileless soul, 
kindly and generous to a fault, and the 
young man’s heart went out to him. Then 
there was Joan, Joan with her unconscious 
beauty and her innocent friendliness, her 
simple ways, so different from the girls he 
had known in his old city surroundings, 
Joan who held him captive from the first. 

In a little while he had moved his few be- 
longings from the cabin to the old adobe 
ranch-house. There was room enough and 
to spare in it. As for his board, his help 
on the ranch would more than pay for it, 
his host declared, and he could stay fora 
month or a year, for the matter of that. 

And he did stay, quail shooting or deer 
stalking with the Captain and Bert, or learn- 
ing to plough and to prune and to irrigate, 
and rapidly becoming a very useful, as well 
as agreeable, addition to the family. As for 
the evenings in the great old sitting-room, 
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the charm of them was enough to warm a 
man’s heart for the rest of his days. The 
captain’s cheery good fellowship, Mrs. 
Priestley’s motherly ways, the handsome, 
light-hearted boy, and Joan who could sing 
as sweetly as a meadow-lark, and play the 
banjo delicately and well, and talk, too, 
sensibly or playfully, as the mood took her, 
and was at all times charming. 


In their long hunting trips or in their work 
together on the farm, the men soon learned 
all about each other’s lives, and the Captain 
found it a comfort to confide in his friend 
the one anxiety which threw a shadow on 
his otherwise havpvy existence. He loved 
his ranch on the mesa. He had purchased it 
many years ago, when his son-in-law, Joan’s 
father, was living, and had not the latter 
died soon after, things would have been very 
different, for John Priestly had been a clear- 
headed business man, besides knowing all 
about ranching. Since his death things had 
gradually been ‘‘going behind.” The Cap- 
tain laid no claim to a business head. 
Times had been very dull, and he had seen 
no way out of his difficulties except to mort- 
gage the ranch. And this mortgage had 
gradually grown into the likeness of a great 
bird of iil-omen fluttering its dark wings 
above the home on the mesa, and shutting 
out the sunshine of content and peace from 
the heart of the owner. The interest alone 
was a heavy burden; it had grown hard to 
make both ends meet, and more and more 
necessary to practice rigid economy in place 
of the ease and comfort which had once pre- 
vailed in the Leland home. 

With a little capital, itis true, the ranch 
might have been a very profitable one. 
Sheltered by the surrounding mountains, it 
was not subject to intense heat or heavy 
wind storms or frosts, and the water supply 
was abundant. The vineyard of raisin- 
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grapes mightin itself have produced a good 
income, besides the other fruits and the 
grain, but the Captain was growing old, and 
Bert was but a boy. 

It was not long before Geoffrey Rothwell 
became identified to a degree which made 
him wonder at himself, with the interests of 
the Leland ranch; a son could hardly have 
been more so. And in their several ways 
the members of the family had taken the 
stranger into their lives and hearts. Mrs. 
Priestley’s care-worn face brightened under 
his cheery influence, the Captain learned to 
lean upon him more and more; to Bert he 
was an ideal, and to Joan—well, Joan, as 
the months went by, did not ask herself why 
the mesa birds sang with a wonderful new 
melody, and the sunshine was brighter, and 
the air sweeter, than:they had ever been. 

No word of love had ever passed between 
them. The girl was perfectly happy in this 
new life that had come to her; she did not 
look back to the time before Rothwell had 
come to the ranch; she did not look forward. 
Each day seemed filled with its measure of 
gladness. 

But Rothwell one day woke up to the full 
knowledge of himself in his relation to Joan, 
and with it to a sense of responsibility and 
.perplexity. 

The Captain was the only one of the fam- 
ily who had been troubled, from time to 
time, by the consciousness that the young 
man was sacrificing too much by remaining 
an inmate of the ranch-bouse. He ought to 
be doing something for himself, the old man 
said, building up his own fortune instead of 
merely throwing in his lot with an unlucky 
old fellow, and helping to stave off what 
must come in the end. Sometimes Leland 
even said as much to Rothwell, but for 
months the latter laughingly protested 
against any such attempts to dislodge him, 
as he said, from his delightful quarters. 


Then, all at once, when he was grown al- 
most indispensable to his hosts, one evening 
as they sat at supper, he told them he was 
going away. Circumstances had arisen, 
making it necessary that he should do so. 
It would be very hard to go, but there was 
no help for it. 

A chorus of regrets were uttered; only 
Joan sat in perfect silence, the color ebbing 
away from her face, and a startled look in 
her lovely eyes. Rothwell did not dare to 
look at her. 


And on the very next day he had left 
them, the Captain himself driving him into 
Los Angeles, Aud Joan was left as many 
another woman has been, to find out the bit- 
ter truth that the happy, free-hearted days 
of her girlhood were gone forever. 


But Joan was proud as well as tender- 
hearted, and did not for an hour give way 
to her regrets. She had nothing where- 
with to reproach either herself or Rothwell; 
for that she might well be thankful, and she 
stood up bravely against her grief, sofar as 
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outward appearances went. Rothwell was 
grievously missed, but the days went by and 
pressing cares soon filled them. 

Joan and Bert loyally did their share in 
the ranch work. The smaller fruits, for 
which there was always a market in the 
city, flourished under their care, and Bert 
had made frequent trips with a well-filled 
wagon, Joan sometimes accompanying him. 

And now, after three months’ absence, 
Rothwell had unexpectedly returned. Joan 
was on the defensive. She must beware 
lest she betray by word or look what she 
felt: and in her effort to be simply and nat- 
urally kind, she had been somewhat cold. 
She was no longer the laughter-loving girl, 
brimful of happiness, but she was more 
beautiful than ever with this touch of dis- 
tance and self-restraint, which was new to 
Rothwell, 

‘‘Welcome back to your place, Rothwell,” 
said the Captain, as they seated themselves, 
‘“‘there’s been a gap among us since you 
went away. We’ve still got a roof over our 
heads to share with you, though it may not 
be for long.” 

‘Don’t let’s think of the old mortgage to- 
night,” said Bert, ‘‘we brought home eizht 
dollars and Mr. Rothwell’s here again; let’s 
have a good time, grandfather.” 


“Yes,” said Rothwell, ‘‘Captain, a truce 
to care this evening. 'There’s a good time 
coming forus all. 1 never saw your ranch 
looking better. A good many places in the 
valley seem suffering for want of water, but 
up here everything looks fresh and well.” 

‘Yes, we’ve no lack of water,” said the 
old man; “‘if we weren’t so crippled for 
money, we might have developed it and, 
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maybe, sold a water right to the farms be- 
low us. How is it with you, Rothwell?” 

“Oh, my two thousand acres haven’t a drop 
of water except what comes direct from the 
sky. It’s a splendid level stretch, and when 
the rains are all right, it’s magnificent 
grain land.” 

‘‘And where do you live, Mr. Geoffrey?”’ 
asked Mrs. Priestly, ‘‘are you comfortably 
fixed?” 

Rothwell laughed. 

“Well,” he'said, ‘I’m monarch of all I 
survey. My castle is built of logs and is ten 
feet by ten, at the mouth of a little canyon, 
above the grain land. I have a good mus- 
tang and a dog, a gun and a fishing rod, for 
there’s a trout stream in the canyon; I have 
a fireplace built of stones, a frying pan and 
a kettle, a cot bed I bought in San Bernar- 
dino; my table and chair are home-manu- 
facture. Oh, I’m finely fixed, I assure you.” 

How light-hearted he seemed! Joan 
longed to creep away into the night that 
had gathered round the adobe, and sob 
away her heartache. So light-hearted— 
without a regret! And yet he had come 
this long distance to see them again, yes, to 
see them all, but she-herself had had no spe- 
cial place in his remembrance! 

‘‘Joan and I have started a bee-ranch on 
the wild land up by our canyon,” said Bert. 
‘You must come up and see it, Mr. Roth- 
well,” 

‘‘Aren’t you afraid of the bees, Miss 
Joan?” asked Rothwell, turning to her. ‘‘For 
my own part, I have a wholesome dread of 
them, but perhaps you are one of the lucky 
people they make friends with.” 

“Bert and [ have been reading up about 
them,” she answered. ‘‘I believe if you show 
no fear of them they won’t attack you. They 
say bee-ranches can be made very profitable. 
We’re all growing very mercenary here, you 
see,” she added smiling. 

‘‘T shall want to see the place, if you will 
take me there. Ihave come for a day or 
two, if I may stay.” 

‘Only a day or two,” said Bert, disconso- 
lately, ‘tand you've come such a long way!” 

“But it’s worth coming for, Bert,’ the 
young man answered. ‘‘I can go back re- 
freshed with a sight of my friends.” 

“The grain will go on growing just the 
same, if you are away for a week or two.” 

“Yes, butit is ripening fast, and I must 
make arrangements to have it harvested. 
Then again the railroad runs past one cor- 
ner of it, and I am always a bit nervous lest 
a spark from the engine should turn my 
hopes of a big crop into ashes. Everything 
i3so dry just now. I’ve left a man to watch 
that corner, while I’m away, but I doubt 
that he’ll be as watchful as I am.” 

To Rothwell the evening went only too 
quickly. After his three months of toil and 
solitude, it seemed lik2 a glimpse of para- 
dise to be in the same room with Joan, to 
hear her voice, to meet now and then the 
glance he watched for. She was not quite 
the same Joan, it was true, but was, if possi- 
ble, more charming than ever. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Regular Hero 

RIVATE BLAIR, Seventeenth infantry, 

was fatally wounded at Caney. Two 
wounded men of the Seventy-first New York 
lay near him. They could not move. He 
could, a little. A Spanish sharpshooter 
made a target of the group. Private Blair 
shot him. Then he dragged himself to the 
dead Spaniard, 300 yards away, and got his 
canteen. He didn’t drink any of the water 
himself. He dragged himself back with the 
water to the two volunteers and gave it to 
them to drink. He said: ‘‘T’ma rezular. 
You fellows have homes.” Then Private 
Blair died, holding the canteen to his vol- 
unteer comrades’ lips. Praise the volun- 
teers as much as you will. They deserve all 
you can say or do forthem. But don’t for- 
get the backbone of the army, the men 
whose business it is to ‘‘take what comes 
and say nothing,” the men who are always 
with the colors, the men who will go from 
the camps, not to their homes but to their 
posts, the regulars.— Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


T is not generally known that the Star 

Spangled Banner of the United States is 
older than any one of the present flags of 
the great European powers. It was adopted 
in 1777 by the Congress of the Thirteen Col- 
onies of North America, then at war with 
the mother country. The yellow and red 
Spanish flag came out in 1785; the French 
tricolor was adopted in 1794; the red Eng- 
lish emblem with the Union Jack in the up- 
per corner, dates from 1801; the Sardinian 
(now the Italian) flag first fluttered in 1848; 
the Austro-Hungarian flag was one of the 
consequences of the compromise of 1867; 
the present German flag first appeared in 


1871, and the Russian tricolor is quite a re- 
cent affair. The only modification that the 
American flag has undergone since its ori- 
gin, consists in the addition of a new star 
every time a new State is taken into the Un- 
ion. The stars now number 45, and, unfor- 
tunately for Spain, it is more than likely 
that they have not yet come to the end of 
their multiplication.— Paris Figaro. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Carlyle as a Schoolmaster 


WRITER in the Scotsman has unearthed 

an amusing anecdote of Thomas Car- 
lyle as a country ‘‘dominie,” for the accuracy 
of which hevouches. It was told in 1853 by 
a Cupar Fife lawyer and provost who had 
been one of Carlyle’s pupils at Kirkcaldy, 
to the writer and Hugh Miller. The inter- 
est of this gentleman’s reminiscences of his 
schoolmaster was heightened by his utter 
unconsciousness that his old dominie was 
the Thomas Carlyle who was then begin- 
ning to be known to fame. The old gentle- 
man described the older race of Scottish 
schoolmasters as always during school hours 
wearing their hats—at least keeping their 
heads covered; and many of the boys, view- 
ing the peculiar angle at which the hat 
stood upon the head, and how near it came 
to the eyebrows, could conjecture if the 
savage mood were to be that day predomi- 
nant. 

“But my teacher,” said the provost, ‘‘a 
strict and gloomy disciplinarian with the 
name of Carlyle, never, wore his hat in the 
school; and, indeed, his brow was so over- 
hung with dark threatening that no extra 
expression to alarm us was needed from his 
lum-hat! He did not thrash us either very 
often or very severely, but we had a fear 
that, if provoked, he would go great lengths 
in punishment. Ihave seen his mere scowl 
hush at once the whole school.” 

Hugh Miller here interposed by asking: 
‘Did your teacher ever burst into a strange 
laugh in school?” ‘‘That is a very odd 
question,” returned the Provost. ‘‘Why do 
you ask? But now that I remember, he had 
at times a very extraordinary laugh that 
made usallstare. It hada train of queer 
chuckling which exploded in a succession 
of loud and deep guffaws that shook his 
whole body and displayed all his teeth like 
the keys of a piano. He then clapped his 
hands on the book he held against his 
knees; yet none of us never knew at what 
he was laughing. He hada grim smile in 
reproving pupils, and a habit of tapping 
their heads with his knuckles as he told 
them that the heads would never be worth 
the price of hats, or the charge of a barber, 
though mammas and aunts had that morning 
combed, kissed,and blessed them—as if they 
_ were teeming with the sublimest inventions 
and designs!” 

The provost saw that Hugh Miller and 
some other guests were listening eagerly; 
and he proceeded: ‘‘One morning, a few 
minutes before the school-hour, when most 
of the pupils had arrived, and —as rain was 
falling—they had gone into the school, a 
donkey, which had broken loose from its 
tether on a grassy spot near, was entering 
the playground. Bill Hood and I were so 
far on our way, and Bill who was a stout 
and frolicsome lad—the ringleader in many 
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sports and tricks—rushed to mount the ani- 
mal, and began to guide and force it into 
the school. With desperate spurring, the 
donkey was induced to carry its rider over 
the threshold; and what a reception both of 
them got from the juvenile crowds! Bags 
of books were at once fastened to the tail 
and around the neck of the ass, and so busy 
were Bill and half a dozen companions in 
urging the animal to acanter around the 
school, and to ascend the short stair of the 
master’s desk, that they did not notice how 
time was speeding; and before they could 
remove the stranger, Mr. Carlyle appeared. 
We expected a tremendous explosion of 
wrath; but he bust intoa roar of laughter 
—such a roar, however, as, instead of tempt- 
ing us to join in it, produced a sudden and 
complete hush, and that roar was renewed 
again and again when the ass, withdrawing 
its forefeet from the first step of the desk 
stair and turning round, took a pace or two 
slowly toward the master as if to salute 
him. 

‘*»That,’ exclaimed Carlyle, ‘is the wisest 
and best scholar Kirkcaldy has yet sent me. 
He is fit to be your teacher.’ He tapped 
the donkey’s head as he was wont todo ours, 
and said: *There’s something here, far more 
than in the skulls of any of his brethren be- 
fore me, though these skulls are patted in 
fond admiration by papas and mammas, and 
though that far grander head-piece meets 
only with merciless blows.’ He then gave 
some hard taps on Bill Hood’s head, and 
would not allow him to dismount, but, for a 
penalty, ordered him to ride up and down 
the school for an hour, whilst those boys who 
had been most active in helping Bill to go 
through the farce had to march in pairs be- 
fore and behind the perplexed-looking ass. 
He did not require the other scholars to at- 
tend to their several school lessons, but ti- 
lently permitted them to stand as spectators 
of the grotesque procession. Then he him- 
self, seated within his pulpit-like desk, sur- 
veyed Bill and his company. I have not for 
years thought of this scene,” continued the 
provost, ‘“‘but it has now come back to me 
freshly, and I remember that my old master 
hadavery strange laugh. I don’t know what 
has become of him; nor, indeed, have I 
heard of him since I left Kirkcaldy school.” 
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Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr, Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
pe ee 


Coffee Production and Consumption 


The fact that coffee is readily grown in all the 
islands now coming under control of the United 
States, lends interest to some figures of the 
treasury bureau of statistics, which shows that 
coffee, last year, was the greatest item in our 
imports, and that the year’s importations of 
that article were the greatest in our history. 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii have for years, grown 
a fine grade of coffee. Cuba formerly produced 
it in large quantities, and the Philippine islands 
have for years had a reputation of producing a 
grade of coffee equalling that of Java, and even 
comparing favorably with Arabia’s world famed 
mocha. The United States has been for years 
the largest coffee using country in the wor'd, 
but it was reserved for the fiscal year 1898 to 
show the largest imports of coffee in our his- 
tory, bringing the average per capita consump- 
tion among our population up to the highest 
point ever known, 870,514,215 pounds. which is 
nearly 20 per cent. greater than in 1897, prac- 
tically double that of 1880, and more than three 
times that of 1874. Deducting the exportations 
which amounted to 18,822,869 pounds. the con- 
sumption of the fiscal year, 1898, would stand at 
eleven and five-tenths pounds per capita,against 
nine and nine tenths in 1897. The war period 
of 1861-7 showed the lowest per capita consump- 
tion of coffee in our history, despite the large 
use of this article in the army, while the brief 
war period of 1898 caused no diminution in the 
imports, the total for April, May. and June, be- 
ing 245 000,000 pounds, against 193,000,000 pounds 
in the corresponding months of the preceding 
year. 

The total value of the coffee imported into the 
United States in the fiscal year was, despite 
the low prices of the vear, $85,067,561. Thus the 
money sent abroad for coffee in the year just 
ended is eight times that of a half a century 
ago. The cost of the coffee imported into the 
United States duiing the past ten years has 
been €875,494,241, these figures being the prices 
paid in the foreign markets at the port of ex- 
portation. Thus it appears in the dezade just 
ended there has gone out of the country an 
average of $87,000,000 per annum. The requis- 
ites for coffee production are found in all of the 
islands now likely to comeunder control of the 
United States, while the fact that Brazil, the 
great coffee producers of the world, places an ex- 
port duty on all coffee exported, operates to the 
advantage of those desiring to enter upon the 
production of the article, either for home com- 
sumption or for competition in the markets of 
the world. 

Puerto Rico has for years produced consider- 
able coffee, this being her most important ex- 
port, and amounting to from 25 to 30 million 
pounds per annum. 

The coffee producing possibilities in Cuba are 
said to be very great. Coffee is now being pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the Philippines are said to be pe- 
culiarly adapted to the raising of coffee, pro- 
ducing with proper cultivation and preparation 
a berry which is equal, if not superior, in flavor 
and aroma to the Java berry. 
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Nature Warns 


When Disease Threatens to Attack the 
Physical System. 


Pain is nature’s warning that danger threat- 
ens the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla responds to 
these warnings by removing the cause of the 
suffering, and conquering disease. Scrofula, 
salt rheum, dyspepsia, rheu matism, catarrh, all 
yield to the power of this great medicine. We 
wish you could know all that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has done for sufferers. You may know 
what it has power to do for you by giving it a 
fair trial. Remember 


Hood <~\ Sarsa- 


parilla 
js America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


druggists. $1; six for $5. Be sure to get Hood's. 


Hood’s Pils 


cure liver ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


$14.75 CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY AND 
RETURN 


Every Tuesday and Friday, via Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. City office, 101 Adams st., Chi 
cago. Tl 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Standard of Excellence 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue es to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


Enameline 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that | 


is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 


and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 


as good as new in a minute. 


Put up in 


paste, cake or liquid form. 
J..L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


SCuba’s Dream,”’ The Most Beautiful Piece of the Day 


One Voice with Piano accompaniment............ $1.00 
TWOtVOlces ang PAN Os nae chi. of lec cicieeciaal eevee 1.25 
Singing Part for Duo separately...... [ke annemetion 35 
Concerto for Piano and Vio.in or Mandolin....... 1.00 


Piano and Violin or Mandolin (easy)........... .8 .75 
Guitar and Violin or Mandolin..............20+ 200+ AY) 


Orchestra i 
Brass Band Under press. 


Latest Compositions by Father Tonello 


For Orchestra or for Piano: 
“GALESBURG'S LIFE.”’ 
“ON THE WHEEL.” 
MINUETTO. 
GAVOTTE. 


Songs: 
“RESURRECTION’’—Words by J. Tonello, translation 
by Bishop Spaulding. 

‘““SALVE REGINA’ — Written for Madame Sophia 
Scalchi. 


MINUETTO for three mandolins or violins and guitar. 


On sale at the Author’s residence, Galesburg, Ill., and Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 


“‘THERE IS SCIENCE 
IN NEATNESS,”’ 


Be Wise and Use 


SAPOLIO 


Oct. 15, 1898 


Finance and Commerce 


The business situation continues to have a 
healthy and hopeful tone, there being nothing 
to disturb confidence. 

Bradstreet’s reports that the number of fail- 
ures for the third quarter of 1898 was thé small- 
est for six years but that the liabilities were 
larger than one year ago. For the period of 
nine months the number of failures was 8,855 
against 9,833 io 1897, and the liabilities $102,197, - 
887 against $118,484,659. The number is the 
smallest since 1892, when it was 7,378, and lia- 
bilities also the smallest since that year, when 
they were $76,971,771. 

There has been an actual increase in the num- 
ber of failures in the eastern and middle states, 
the favorable statistics being in the main from 
the West, the Northwest and the Pacific coast. 
Last week brought announcement of the failure 
of the Tradesman’s National Bank of New 
York, deposit liabilities $3,000,000, and of D. A. 
& J. Sawyer, woolen manufacturers, of Dover, 
N. H., liabilities $1,000,000. 

The importation of gold has come to be an im- 
portant element. The orders during the week 
ending Oct. 8th, foot up about $4,000,000, and the 
amount moved from Europe since August 2d is 
close to $25 000,000. This has had no effect of any 
consequence on the market in London since the 
Bank of England rate was raised from 214 to3 
per cent. where it stillremains. The open mar- 
ket rates for money are about a quarter below 
the bank rate. Paris quotes a discount rate of 
1% per cent. and Berlin 3%%. 

The cash balance in the U. S. treasury now 
tends downward on account of the excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts, and the smal! amount 
of money coming in from the remnant of the 
bond distribution. The cash balance is $307,000,- 
000, and the gold reserve $244.000,;000. 

For the month of September, the excess of 
expenditures over receipts was $14,637,930, mak- 
ing the deficit since the 1st of July, $59,532,307. 
During that three months, however, there was 
an expenditure for the army and navy of 
$106,712,946, which is about $77,500,000 greater 
than the cost of these two services on a peace 
basis. 

The Bank of England reports that its net 
profitssfor the half-year ending Aug. 31, were 
£731,219 10s 101, making the amount of the rest 
on that day £3,746,523 7s. After providing a 
dividend of 5 per cent., the rest would be £3,- 
018,873 7s. A half-year’s dividend at 5 per cent. 
has been declared. 

A strong effort will undoubtedly be made at 
the next session of Congress to push the Nicara- 
gua Canal enterprise. Recent visits of engin- 
eers, capitalists, and promoters to Nicaragua, 
and conferences in New York and London with 
respect to the matter indicate thas the most 
thorough preparations are being made to pre- 
sent a strong case to Congress and the people of 
the United States. The war with Spain also 
has emphasized the inconvenience of going 


around the Horn, while the opening up of rela- 
tions with the Philippines has made clearer 
than ever the desirability of readier communi- 
cation with that part of the world. 


ISS SAWYER whois poor, was_ intro 
duced at a lunch party to Miss Taylor 
who isrich, and was coldly received. Miss 
Sawyer is bright, and knows her own ante- 
cedents, and Miss Tayloz’s also. She was 
unabashed, and spoke cheerily: ‘‘I am so 
glad to meet you. I’ve often wanted to. It’s 
so funny—my name is Sawyer and my 
grandfather was a tailor; and your name is 
Taylor and your grandfather was a sawyer. 
Mine used to make clothes for yours, and 
yours used to saw wood for mine. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


FA Dee 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 
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Sue cellence. 
Sold on Instalments. 


SINGER 


You can try one Free. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly 
between sewing-machines, so far as mechanical 
construction is concerned; but she can wisely 
judge their work. 


SINGER WORK 
IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their 
supremacy all over the world, making the Singer 
trade-mark a reliable standard of highest ex- 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Primary, Academic, and 
Music, Art, and the Lan- 
New 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. 
College Preparatory courses. 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. . 

J.H. ROOL, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opeus Sept. ‘4. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Il, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymuastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


The Randolph-Harrison Boarding 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
offers college preparatory and elective courses. Music and 
Art. Will receive ten resident pupils. 

Mg&s. JANE R. H. RANDALL, 
Principal. 


Edg:worth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 86th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

122 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass: 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


Educational 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Ea-t 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
. Gymnasium. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
. Prepares for Col- 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 
Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 
Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visftor-:. 


VIRGINIA 


. For cataiozue apply co the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLackrorp, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee ; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Re .Ge .F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 
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LURARARRAAW 


N Al Perfect 
\ /nfant Food 


= 
. 
. 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


APerFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR N 


MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


YNFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 


Ny. @NDENSED MiLk @: NEW YORK. 


RAARARAAAN 


BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


ST PAUL 


AND 


WIEAPOLIS 


‘‘Cool Lake Breezes’’ 


With Baths and Medical Treatment at THE PENNOYER, 
Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 
— hf — 


Prayer Book and Hymnal 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edges, very fine paper, 
32mo, price, $2.25; will be sent for Two NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS ($4.00), paid in advance. 


Prayer Book and Hymnal (Combines) 

Bound in French Seal. round corners, gilt cross, 
gilt edge, 48mo, minion, price, $1.25; will be given to 
any one sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION ($2.00) 
paid in advance. 


The Hymnal 
Bound in Persian Calf, gilt edge, very fine paper, 
32mo, price, $1.10, will be given for ONE NEW SuB- 
SCRIPTION ($2.00), paid in advance. 


If other bindings or editions are preferred, 


write us, and we will arrange to give you 
the book of your selection. 


The Living Church 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Hints for Home Nurses 


A dish that is at once healthful and agreeable 
is the following: Put in the bottom of a tumbler 
the white of an egg and add to it the juice of 
half an orange. The albumen of the egg is con- 
sidered very nutritious. If the physician pre- 
scribes brandy, add two tablespoonsful of the 
liquor. It is excellent either way, and can be 
given every two hours. 


There is much diversity of opinion among 
physicians as to beef tea. Many claim that the 
pure juice of uncooked beef is more strengthen- 
ing than beef tea. In using thé pure juice it 
will be found that the juices of two pounds of 
beef a day will not be too much. A medium 
dose is two teaspoonsful at a time, two hours 
apart. The beef must be of a good quality, cut 
across the grain to get the juices, and singed 
over the fire. An ordinary frying pan is excel- 
lent for this. Singe first one side and then the 
other, cutting quickly. There are many imple- 
ments that are on the market and can be used 
for extracting the juice. If one cannot obtain a 
meat squeezer, perhaps as good as any is the 
lemon squeezer where the juice runs out intoa 
groove. The juice should be extracted fresh 
every day. . 


To make an excellent beef tea, select a pound 
of round beef free from fat. Have it chopped 
at the butcher’s. Place in a glass fruit jar, 
fasten tight, set in a pan of cold water and grad- 
ually let it boil. As soon as the juice separates 
from the meat, pour off and season with salt. In 
this way one gets the pure extract of the meat. 
Be sure to place a tin in the bottom of the ket- 
tle so the jar will not burn, 


In caring for the sick, be sure to avoid shoes 
that squeak, whispering in the sick room, and 
the fumbling of papers. 


In extreme heat, a sheet wrung out in cold 
water and fastened in the doorway will cool the 
room wonderfully. Wring out the sheet often, 
and you will receive a smile of gratitude at the 
change in temperature from the fever-stricken 
patient. 

To make a mustard plaster which will not 
burn the tender skin is simply and quickly 
done. Beat thoroughly the white of one egg. 
Make a paste of this with equal parts of flour 
and mustard. Spread between pieces of cheese- 
cloth. If made in the kitchen away from the 


sick room, place upon a heated pan so it will not. 


cool in carrying from one room to the other. 
Apply to thesore part, laying a soft, warm flan- 
nel on the outside. 


Flaxseed poultices are best made by taking 
hot soda water and mixing the powdered flax- 
seed init. This is put between old, soft linenor 
cheese-cloth and the warm flannel placed next. 
Let the skin get red, remove the plaster, and 
lay on the flannel. _ With either a mustard plas- 
ter or flaxseed poultice, it is an excellent plan 
to rub with vaseline after removing the plaster. 


In severe coughing tits, when all internal 
remedies fail, if one has cause to feel the cough 


may be asthmatic, the following is of excellent 
avail: Soak coarse, brown paper, such as is se- 
cured in meat markets, in a solution of salt 
petre and hot water. Five cents’ worth of salt 
petre will be enough for a quart of water. Dry 
the paper thoroughly and burn in small pieces 
on.a shoyel. This is the nitre which physicians 
prescribe for asthma.— What To Eat. 
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STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or 
if they do have an appetite and eat what 
they require, it does them no good, because 
the stomach does not digest it, and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of 


MR. JUDSON A. STANION. 


disease, of headache, sleeplessness, lan- 
guor, and the thousand and one symp- 
toms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great Church and Sunday 
School worker, and president Christian En- 
deavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“‘T have had to be extremely careful what 
Late. Many things were indigestible, and 
after a hearty dinner I could scarcely keep 
awake. I never have been sick in bed, but 
have had a great deal of inconvenience 
from indigestion. Since I learned of the 
merits of Stuart’s Tablets, I keep them 
in my desk or carry them in my 
pocket, and -find that I can eat anything 
at all without discomfort. They were 
recommended to me by a friend who is en- 
thusiastic in their praise. I cannot afford 
1o be drowsy after lunch, and find these tab- 
lets just the thing to assist digestion and 
keep all my faculties wide-awake.” Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve and 
cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases, and will do it 
in yours. The reason is simple. They di- 
gest the food whether the stomach works or 
not, and that’s the whole secret. At all 
druggists, 50 cents a box.- For book on 
stomach diseases, giving valuable advice, 
address, F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Two questions 


with common-sense answers. 
should a man’s legs be,’ somebody asked 
Abraham Lincoln, and he said, “Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 
‘“ How can you take housework so easy,” 
somebody asked a bright little woman. 
‘““ By not working 


‘““How long 


so hard,” she said. “ By 


> 


z doing all my washing and cleaning with 
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A THREE-MONTHS’ 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


To THE LIVING CHURCH will include the issues 
containing complete reports of the General Gonven- 
tion, and also the Holiday Numbers, If you are in- 
terested in the news, work, and thought of the Church, 
you should be a subscriber, To secure an introduc 
tion into new homes we will send 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
From Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 for 50 Cts. 
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Artists’ Proots 


AT A NOMINAL PRICE 


WING to the great demand for Artists’ Proofs of drawings appearing in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, representing the best work of the greatest living artists in black and white, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have from time to time issued proofs on heavy plate 
paper, with wide margins, convenient for framing or passepartout, which have sold 
readily at 50 cents each. The continued demand for these proofs suggested the plan of gather- 
ing together a number of the more popular pictures and offering them to the ee cad Re 
price within reach of all. A half-hundred have been selected, by such artists as C. D. Gib 
= B. Frost, and Howard Pyle, and the entire set, together with a handsome portfolio of Japanese 
Wood. is now offered at a remarkably low price. or if taken in connection with The Livi ing 
Church and Scribner’s Magazine, at less than ore-tenth the usual rate. These plates. 13x93 
inches, sell at 50 cents each, or the Set in Portfolio for $7.00. 


THE OFFER: 


Value of 50 Plates in Portfolio - - = = = $7.00 
Value of The Living Church one year = = = $2.00 
Value of Scribner’s Magazine one year = = = $3.00 


Total $12.00 

Send us $6.00 and We Will Send All Three SS 
THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago os 
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‘Che Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Wews and Hotes 


E are in the midst of peace jubilees. Oma- 

ha has celebrated the ending of the war 

with an enthusiastic and patriotic demonstra- 
tion, the event being graced by the presence of 
President McKinley and members of his official 
family, as well as a goodly representation of 
men whom the war has brought into prominence. 
This week Chicago had its jubilee, the event be- 
ing one of the most notable in years. The great 
city was ablaze with decoration and electrical 
effects. The celebration opened Sunday with 
appropriate Church services. Distinguished 
guests were present, including those of promi- 
nence who gave the Omaha celebration a na- 
tional character. The parade, made up of sol- 
diers and civic organizations, was a leading fea- 


ture. 
a 


AX industrial outbreak of no mean propor- 
tions reached a climax at Virden, IIl., the 
centre of considerable soft-coal mining opera- 
tions. Viewed strictly from an industrial aspect, 
interesting phases are presented. Strikes are 
not an innovation in the district, but a settle- 
ment was supposed to have been effected months 
ago, by an operators’ agreement, whereby a 
stipulated scale of wages was to be maintained. 
Miners at Virden claimed the agreement had 
been violated by their employers, and a strike 
resulted. The company insisted it would ope- 
rate its mines,and in order to do so arranged for 
the importation of Southern negro labor. This 
move was met by the miners with opposition 
which quickly developed into armed resistance. 
The few men at work were protected by armed 
guards, and last week the arrival of a train load 
of negroes precipitated an outbreak resulting in 
the loss of several lives. The governor of Illi- 
nois refused to provide troops to protect ‘'ex- 
convict negro labor,’”? but as soon as the out- 
break occurred, the State intervened, and dis- 
armed both the forces of miners and operators. 
From a mere temporary grievance, the question 
has broadened into a conflict between capital 
and labor, which may prove difficult of settle- 
ment. 


SEES 


ROM press reports it is gathered that the 
work of the Peace Commission at Paris has 
been seriously interrupted by question as to 
the assumption of the Cuban debt. The Span- 
ish Commissioners are of the opinion that the 
debt, amounting to about 500,000,000, should go 
with the island, while the Commissioners repre- 
senting the United States hold that the disposi- 
tion of the debt should have no place in deliber- 
ations, as the protocol made no mention of it, 
simply stipulating that Spanish sovereignty be 
relinquished #a Cuba. The matter has a great 
bearing on the future of Spain, as in the bank- 
rupt condition of the country, paymentis well- 
nigh hopeless. The Spanish position, that being 
deprived of her revenue-producing colonies, she 
should be relieved from further financial respon- 
sibilities, is not relished by the friends of Cuba, 
who insist that inasmuch as most of the debt 
was incurred in waging war against the island, 
Cuba should not be compelled to shoulder the 

burden. 

\ we >» Si ae * 


ONDITIONS have developed in Cuba which 
lead to the conclusion that Spanish sover. 
eignty will be relinquished only after protracted 
diplomatic interchange, or the employment of 
force by the United States. The Military Com- 
mission of this government has notified Spain 
that the United States will assume the adminis. 
ration of affairs in Cuba, Dec. 1st, and the 
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Spanish Premier, Sagasta, has replied that he 
cannot Ciscuss diplomatie and technical ques- 
tions with the Military Commission. It is signif- 
icant that few able-bodied troops have embarked 
from Cuba for Spain, the transports taking ill 
and feeble soldiers, women, and non combatants. 
Havana is to-day in better shape to resist a siege 
than at any time subsequent to the outbreak of 
hostilities. There are approximately 100 000 
well-armed troops in and around Havana. Hints 
as to the proceedings of the Peace Commission 
in Paris, convey an idea that the policy of Spain 
is to ask foreverything and relinquish nothing. 
The ground taken by Spanish diplomats in the 
matter of the Philippines is that ‘‘occupation,”’ 
not possession, of the city and harbor of Manila 
was provided for by the protocol. It is hardly 
to be expected Sagasta has in contemplation a 
step so unwise as resistance to what the United 
States may deem just terms of the final treaty 
of peace, but it isin line with Spanish diploma- 
cy to create complications which will cause great 
delay. In the meantime, Spain continues to en- 
force unjust and oppressive laws in that part of 
Cuba under Spanish control. 
—= a 
N article treating of the ‘‘mistakes”’ of Gen- 
eral Shafter has aroused the ire of the lat- 
ter, and in an interview he gives facts concern- 
ing the Santiago campaign which discredit 
the statements of the correspondent uttering 
the criticisms That newspapers played an im- 
portant part in the war is not questioned, 
neither is it questioned that they had much to 
do in bringing it about. Newspapers typifying 
the ‘‘new journalism,’’ when war had been de- 
clared, displayed an astounding knowledge as to 
how the campaign should be conducted, and 
commanders whose judgment, backed by years 
of training in the science of war, did not coin- 
cide with views of more or less enterprising cor- 
respondents, were assailed without mercy. Sub- 
sequent investigations have shown that many 
harrowing reports given publicity during the 
campaign were utterly without foundation in 
fact. In their desire to be first in purveying the 
news, many press representatives went beyond, 
and by anticipation, criticism, and prognostica- 
tion, filled their journals with much which was 
untrue, biased, and unjust. 
—— 
ITH the completion of the fifty-five war 
vessels now under contract for the govern- 
ment, the United States will assume the rank 
of third in naval strength. Twenty vessels are 
in various stages of readiness, and material is 
being gathered for thirty-five more. Of the fif- 
ty-five vessels, eight are first-class, heavily 
armored, sea-going battleships, thirty-eight are 
torpedo boats, four are monitors, and one is a 
powerful cruiser. Of the twenty vessels in 
process of completion, seventeen have been 
already launched, and the remainder will be 
afloat before the New Year. The sailing ship, 
‘‘Chesapeake,”’ building at Bath Iron Works, for 
use as a training vessel at the naval academy, 
is 30 per cent. ready. She has the distinction 
of being the first sheathed vessel designed for 
the American navy, and the first sailing vessel 
laid down for naval purposes in over twenty 
years. The last ship under construction, except 
those whose keels have not been laid, is the 
cruiser ‘“‘Albany,’’ building at Armstrong’s, Ips- 
wich, England. She was only 40 per cent. com- 
pleted when purchased, together with the 
cruiser ‘‘New Orleans,”’ from the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, just before the war with Spain was 
declared, and work was recommenced on her 
only two weeks ago. The contractors have all 
their material ready, and have promised to de: 
liver her within six months. 


UCH interest attaches to the journey of Em- 
peror William and an extensive suite to the 
Holy Land. This royal pilgrimage is on a scale 
far more elaborate than any similar event which 
has taken place since the Middle Ages. The 
imperial party will proceed in state from Venice 
to Constantinople, and from thence to Syria, 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Damascus, and Baalbec. 
Two months will be occupied by the journey. At 
Constantinople, the Sultan has made magnifi- 
cent preparations for the entertainment of his 
guests. A palace has been specially erected for 
their occupancy, furnished throughout ina style 
of luxury peculiar tothe Orient. The announce- 
ment that the trip has no official significance is 
not accepted by diplomats who are of the opin- 
ion that the Kaiser wishes to look over the ground 
personally, in order to intelligently form plans 
for German aggression. The control of the 
tropics seems to be the goal of European diplo- 
matic ambition, and it is a significant fact that 
most of the channels through which such con- 
trol might be secured are already, or have been 
recently, objects of contention. Syria, Suez, and 
the Red Sea are of great importance geographi- 
cally. Significance is also attached to the fact 
that Germany did not join in the concert of the 
Powers which forced the Sultan of Turkey to 
give orders for Turkish evacuation of Crete. 


oe 


Na speech at Epsom, Lord Rosebery, leader 
of the liberalfparty, and Gladstone’s success- 
or, gave utterance to sentiments expressive of 
the attitude of England toward questions which 
are engaging the attention of Huropean diplo- 
mats. The Fashoda incident he characterizes 
as one of extreme gravity, being an affront by 
France against England. The latter, he states, 
will never recede from the position taken. To 
summarize the matter, Lord Rosebery says that 
‘‘the nations of the world are under the impres- 
sion that the ancient spirit of Great Britain is 
dead, or that her resources are weakened,or her 
population"less determined than it ever was to 
maintain the rights and honor of its flag. They 
make a mistake, which can only end in a disas- 
trous conflagration. The strength of British 
ministries does not lie in the votes they can 
command in Parliament, but in the intrepid 
spirit of a united people. Let other nations re- 
member that cordiality between nations can 
only rest upon mutual respect for one another's 
rights. Both Africa and Asia have recently 
furnished strange object lessons in internation- 
allaw and international practice. If that mu- 
tual respect be not cultivated, we shall ultimate- 
ly relapse into a state of things most perilous to 
peace and the welfare of humanity.” 
=a 
OCIAL and political aspects of the Philippine 
Islands occupy the attention of our states- 
men and men in public life, while men of busi- 
ness look into the question from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint. Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, not to be outdone in 
securing ground floor advantages, has made a 
discovery and evolved a plan both profitable 
and palatable. There is a variety of bee pecul- 
iar to India, Borneo, and Asiatic islands, which 
is way ahead of his American cousin as a honey- 
producer, his qualities being fully recognized 
by bee-keepers and agriculturists generally. 
He is believed easily capable of domestication, 
and it is reported Secretary Wilson will ask 
Congress for an appropriation to provide for his 
introduction to this country. It is believed 
Southern California and the extreme Southern 
States would afford advantages for the bee equal 
to the Philinpines, 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Epiphany church the Bishop of California 
preached before the Board of Missions, the 
church being crowded to its full capacity. Bish- 
op Nichols took his text from Hcclesiastes iii: 1 
and 8, ‘To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under heaven...... A 
time to kill and a time to heal; a time to break 
down, and a time to build up.” Speaking of 
mankind as having a lesson of experience show- 
ing failure and despondency, he said that there 
was a movement of humanity toward God anda 
movement of God toward humanity. Man would 
be propelled by his impulses toward God if there 
were no pulpit, no Bible. The Lord Jesus Christ 
projected his Church before us under three fig- 
ures, which he characterized as voices. ‘You 
are the brarch,’”’ said He. ‘'That is one voice 
that might be speaking to us to-night. There is 
another—the Church which is the body of 
Christ; that is another voice that might speak 
to us to-night; each one with itsown lesson em- 
phasizing the result, the fruit. But there is a 
voice which fits more into our present condi- 
tions than the other two, and that is when the 
Church of God is compared to a building fitly 
framed together.’’ Referring to the modern 
method of erecting a large building, where the 
interior framework is riveted together, he said 
how much more fitly is the building put together 
where the outside is deperdent on the inside 
rather than the inside dependent on the out- 
side. Men as builders are, first, men of vision; 
the geniusof the architect is there before the 
stones arelaid. There are visions which make 
us see the missionary duty of the Church. There 
is a vision for the Christian Church and for our 
own civilization. Take the vision of the Church, 
let it be the glory of this Church that itis the 
Church of daylight, that it is the Church to go 
into the gloomy recesses of humanity and flood 
them with illuminating light. In the South Sea 
Islands, on the coast of Africa, in all the marts 
of the world where the races are brought to- 
gether, it is a law that is inevitable that the 
contact develops the very worst features of 
the different races. But when you have a race 
contact through the Gospel of Christ, and es- 
pecially that Gospel which is preached by our 
Church, you have the best results. No better 
proof of this fact could be afforded than was 
furnished in the last Lambeth Conference, in 
which were two full-blooded African bishops, 
born in Africa, educated in Africa, and right 
from Africa. There was an effort to make them 
feel at home; but the moment they began to 
speak everybody there learned that they were 
leaders. And so you can see the opportunities 
presented in our missionary work. 

In closing, the Bishop spoke of the importance 
of Prayer—that more of it should be in the Con- 
vention now in session here, and less of debate; 
that the noon-day stroke of the bell should sug- 
gest prayer, and if nothing else could be thought 
of, to say: “Thy kingdom come,’ which he 
thought the greatest missionary prayer that 
eould be uttered, having with us the vision of 
One who said: ‘‘Lo, lam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 10—FIFTH DAY 


At the opening of the Convention, the Chair 
announced the appointment of the following 
members of the Joint Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the Lambeth Conference: the Rey. Dr. 
Waterman, of New Hampshire; the Rev. Dr. 
Cobbs, of Alabama; the Rey. Dr. Harris, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Temple, of Vermont; Mr. 
Westfeldt, of Louisiana, and Mr. Sewell, of 
Maine. 

The Rey. Dr. Higgs, of the missionary juris- 
diction of Southern Florida, submitted a resolu- 
tion providing that the organized missionary 
jurisdictions of the Church within the territory 
of the United States be entitled to send one 
clerica\ ?delegate and one lay delegate to the 
Convention to vote on all questions, except 


when the vote be by dioceses. Referred to the 
Committee on Canons. 

The Rey. Mr. Patton, of Tokyo, presented a 
memorial from the missionary jurisdiction of 
Japan, in favor of erecting a new jurisdiction in 
Southern Japan, to be called the diocese of 
Kyoto Referred to the Committee on Missions. 

Dr. Spalding, of California, presented a me- 
moria! from the Church in Honolulu, favoring 
the reception of that Church into the Anglican 
Church of America as a missionary jurisdic- 
tion. Referred to the Joint Committee on the 
Increased Responsibility of the Church. 

Mr. Carpender, of New Jersey, submitted a 
resolution requesting the President of the 
House to tender to the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley the thanks of the House for their kind- 
ness and hospitality at the White House on 
Friday evening last. Unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Perry, of Pennsylvania, presented the re- 
port of the Prayer Book Distribution Society 
accompanied by a resolution favoring the repeal 
of Title 8, Canon 9. Referred to the Committee 
on Canons. 

Mr. Mcrgan, of New York, submitted a con- 
current resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five members of the 
House of Deputies to act with asimilar commit- 
tee appointed by the House of Bishops, on the 
selection of a place of meeting for the Convention 
of 1901. Agreed to, and the Chair appointed as 
such committee: Mr. Morgan, of New York; 
Dr. Spalding, of California; Dr. Mann, of West 
Missouri; Dr. Lindsay, of Massachusetts, and 


. Dr. Waters, of Louisiana. 


Mr. McBee submitted a resolution providing 
that the Committee on Amendments to the 
Constitution be instructed to report as to the 
power of this Convention to add a jurisdiction 
to a diocese without the consent of the diocese. 
Referred to the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
matters on the calendar, the first in order being 
a memorial from the clergy and congregation of 
Nice, France, accompanied by a resolution fa- 
voring better provision for episcopal oversight 
of American churches in foreign countries. On 
motion of Dr. McKim, of Washington, the peti- 
tion and accompanying resolution were referred 
to a-joint committee, consisting of tive members 
of the House of Deputies and five from the 
House of Bishops, for consideration and report. 

A resolution offered by the Rev. Mr. Short, of 
Missouri, and another resolution offered by Mr. 
Stotsenburg, of Indiana, relating to the mani- 
festo of the Czar of Russia asking for a corfer- 
ence of the Christian Powers to consider the 
question of a genera] disarmament. On motion 
of Mr. Paine, of Massachusetts, placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 

The resolution offered by the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
of Springfield, relating to the widespread and 
increasing evil of divorce, was placed at the 
foot of the calendar, to be considered next after 
the resolution with reference to the manifesto 
of the Czar of Russia. 

The next business of the calendar was the 
resolution of Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, pro- 
viding that the consideration of the Canons on 
Marriage and Divorce be with closed doors. 
After discussion, on motion of Dr. Olmsted, of 
Central New York, the further discussion of 
the resolution was postponed until immediately 
before the consideration of the subject of the 
canons in question. 

The next business on the calendar was the reso- 
lution of Rev. Mr. Tayler, of Los Angeles, that 
the General Convention place on record its deep 
gratification at the many manifestations of 
friendly feeling which have been so freely 
shown by the government and empire of Great 
Britain in the late war with Spain. Mr. Biddle, 
of Pennsylvania, moved the postponement of 
that resolution; but the Chair suggested that 
the more appropriate motion would be the priv‘« 
leged motion that the House proceed to the con- 


sideration of the special order. Mr. Biddle hay 
ing so moved, the House proceeded to the con 
sideration of its special order, whih was the 
report of the Committee on Amendments to the 
Constitution, with Mr. Packard, of Maryland, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Dix, the chairman of the committee, moved 
the adoption of the concurrent resoJution: To 
add to the Constitution as Article JV: 

In every diocese a Standing Committee shall 
be appointed by the convention thereof. When 
there is a bishop in charge of the diocese, the 
Committee shall be his council of advice; when 
there is no such bishop, it shall be the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the diocese for all purposes 
declared by the General Convention, etc. 

He said that this Article to the Constitution 
will bring the Standing Committees—an exist- 
ing institution ana very ancient institution, the 
functions and duties of which and the history 
of which were amply discussed at the meeting 
of the House on Saturday—into the Constitu- 
tion. It appeared to the committee an appro- 
priate thing to make this transposition of the 
Standing Committees from the canons to the 
Constitution, and they disclaimed that there 
was any change whatever in existing orders or 
arrangements proposed in the fore part of it. 

Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, moved to amend, 
by inserting after the words “Standing Com- 
mittees,’? the words, ‘“‘whica shall consist of 
both clergymen and laymen.” Mr. Adams, of 
Western New York, moved to insert after the 
words, ‘‘consist of,’’ the words, ‘‘equal number 
of clergymen ard laymen.” Mr. Brown, of 
Washington, objected to both amendments. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. 
Brown, of Washington, to lay the amendment 
of Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Adams on the table, 
on a division it was decided in the affirmative, 
ayes, 181; noes, 126. 

Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana, submitted an 
amendment to insert the words, ‘‘Constitution 
and”’ before the word, ‘‘canons,”’ in line 6, and 
after the words, ‘‘provided in’’; which was 
agreed to. ‘The Chair then announced that the 
question was on Article IV, as reported by the 
committee and as amended by the amendment 
of Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana, the question 
being taken by dioceses and orders, and result- 
ing, clerical vote, yeas, 57; lay vote, yeas, 51. 


Dr. Dix moved to adopt Article V of the re- 
port, regarding the formation of a new diocese; 
if said diocese is formed by the union of two or 
more dioceses, or parts of two or more, the mu- 
tual agreement of the conventions of dioceses 
concerned, and the approval of the respective 
bishops, must be secured. 

Dr. Dix said that the subject presented in the 
proposed Article is one of very great interest 
and very great importance, having occupied the 
careful and thoughtful attention of many mem- 
bers of the Convention. He therefore asked 
that the learned deputy from Nebraska, Chan- 
cellor Woolworth, who had given a good deal of 
attention to the subject and had proposed the 
amendment to the Article in great measure, 
take charge in his place of the pending meas- 
ure. In reply to a question of Mr. Henry, ot 
Iowa, Mr. Woolworth said that if he under- 
stood the question, it was that, in case of the 
death of one of the bishops of several dioceses. 
the requirement was made in respect of the dio- 
cese whose bishop is deceased. He said he could 
not conceive of a requirement of the assent or 
approval by a bishop of a diocese when that dio- 
cese is without a bishop in consequence of the 
decease of its former bishop. Mr. Henry said 
that Chancellor Woolworth had not answered 
his question. The Article, said he, requires the 
approval of the bishop, and it is gravely doubted 

whether there could be a division of the diocese, 
there being no bishop, and the section required 
the approval of a bishop. He therefore offered 
the following to amend Article V as reported 
by the committee, by striking out the sentence 
beginning with the word ‘‘the’” inline7, and 
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ending with the word ‘‘bishops” in line t3, anu 
inserting in lieu thereof, ‘‘the proceeding shall 
originate in the convocation of the clergy and 
laity of the district, or a convention of the dio- 
ese to be divided.”’ 

Dr. Fulton, of Pennsylvania, said that he was 
quite sure that the members of the committee, 
of which he had the honor to be a member, were 
not set on anything they had cone, but would 
be willing to receive any improvement which 
might be offered. On his part, there seemed to 
be an obscurity which he for one would be glad 
to have removed. He thought it might be as- 
sumed in the case of a vacancy in a diocese, 
no bishop's consent being possible, it should not 
ve required, and that the ciocese might proceed 
without any consent atall. That, he claimed, 
was a possible and legitimate construction of 
the language. On tite other hand, the opposite; 
namely, since the consent of a bishop must be 
h: d, the convention should wait until it could be 
hid, was an equally possible and legitimate con- 
struction. 

The first part of Section 1 was then recom- 
mitted to be recast. 

Messages from the House of Bishops were 
read, announcing the adoption of a new canon 
cn missionary councils, the erection of the mis- 
sionary district of Kyoto, in Japan, repealing 
the Canon on Distributionof the Prayer Book, 
and concurring in the resolution to appvinta 
Joint Committee on the Place of Meeting of the 
Next Genera] Convention. 


AFTER RECESS 


The Chair announced the appointment of 
the committee to meet with a committee of 
tke House of Bishops, to consider and report 
on the memorial of churches in Europe: the 
Rey. Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island; the Rev. 
Dr. Parks, of Massachusetts; the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, of New York; Mr. Davis, of Wash- 
ins ton, D. C., and Mr. Fuller, of Chicago. 

The House then proceeded to tne considera- 
tion of the special order, Mr. Packard in the 
chair, the question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Lightner, of Minnesota, to amend Section 1 
by striking out the last clause in line 20, com- 
mencing with the words, ‘‘provided that no city 
shall form more than one diocese.”’ 

Dr. McConnell, of Long Island, hoped that this 
amendment striking out the proviso would ob- 
tain. The reasons for retaining the proviso 
are, first, because it is there. That ought to 
weigh something, but not very much, because it 
has not been there very long. Second, because 
it has been alleged to be a Catholic principle or 
custom that there should never be more than 
one diocese in any one city. He did not believe 
that to be a Catholic custom that could be in- 
yoked to maintain this proposition. | 

The Rey. Mr. Rogers, of Texas, followed by 
stating that the people were the ones who knew 
what was needed. They should control the 
matter of what kind of harness they should 
wear in order to do theirown work. Healso 
referred to the argument with regard to Catho- 
lic custom, and said if there is anything used in 
the worship in some obscure portion of England, 
it is quoted here as Catholic custom. He would 
like to say more about Catholic custom, but time 
would not permit. 

The Rey. Mr. Tayler, of Los Angeles, said that 
in looking over the old Constitution, he found 

_that there were constitutional provisions for the 
formation of new dioceses, which constitutional 
provisions did not appear in this new proposed 
Constitution. He was struck by the absolute 
jack of provisions for the support of a new dio- 
cese and the necessary number of parishes, and 
heasked why there had been no constitutional 
} rovision for the matter. 


~ Mr. Woolworth said thatit was the opinion of 
the committee that this was sucha matter of de- 
tail as might very well be referred to the Gen- 
eral Convention, and be dealt with by canon 
yather than constitutional provision. After fur- 
ther discussion, Mr. Woolworth moved that 
this Article of the Constitution be referred back 
to the committee, in order that it might take 
into consideration the subject which was fist 
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brought forward, and such other matters as ap- 
peared to be the proper subject of further discus- 
sion. This motion was made after the Chair had 
given to the House the fullest opportunity to 
amend Sections 2,3,4,and 5. The motion of Mr. 
Woolworth was to recommit the remainder of 
the Article; which motion was agreed to. 
Whereupon, Dr. Dix moved the adoption of Ar- 
ticle VI of the report, concerning the formation 
of missionary districts. 

Mr. Old, of Southern Virginia, asked the com- 
mittee to explain why they had allowed the 
House of Bishops to establish missionary juris- 
dictions. Mr. Woolworth said, in reply, that 
the custom of the Church since the organization 
of the country had been to permit the erection 
of missionary jurisdictions by the bishops; that 
it had been taken for granted thatit was a mat- 
ter proper for the bishops to deal with, and 
could be dealt with by them more expeditiously 
and satisfactorily than by the House of Depu- 
ties. 

The question being on the adoption of Article 
VI as proposed by the committec, the vote by 
dioceses and orders resulted, clerical, yeas 
50, nays 1, divided 2; lay, yeas 48, nays 1; so 
the resolution was adopted. 

Dr. Dix moved to adopt Article VII of the re- 
port. That Article provides that ‘‘dioceses and 
missionary districts may be united into provin- 
ces by the General Copvention, in such manner 
and under such conditions as shall be provided by 
eanon.”? Dr. Dix said in moving chis Article 
that the committee intentionally presented this 
very brief Article, it being the opinion of the 
committee that in the Constitution, upon this 
most important and very long and thoroughly 
discussed subject of provinces, they should con- 
fine themselves to simply recommending the 
principles, and exclude so far as possible all de- 
tails, leaving them to be provided for by the 
General Convention by canon. 

Dr. Egar, of Central New York, submitted and 
read a minority report on the subject of Article 
VII. This developed a long and interesting dis- 
cussion, participated in by Dr. Taylor, of Spring- 
field; Dr. Huntington, of New York; Dr. Fulton 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Greer, of New York. 
Dr. Taylor took up the objections raised in the 
minority report in their order, and defended the 
position of the committeein favoring Article VII, 
he having been requested to doso by Dr. Dix 
who makes the report of the committee. 

Dr. Huntington earnestly hoped that the mo- 
tion of Dr. Egar would prevail. He said that it 
was difficult toadd anything to what was con- 
tained in the report submitted by him, and he 
should endeavor to confine himself to a few 
points not in that minority report. He asked 
Dr. Taylor whether in the analogy of the rela- 
tions of the Republic to the several States which 
make it up, there was something to guide the 
Convention. He spoke under submission to con- 
stitutional lawyers in that body when he said 
that everything in the organization of the United 
States of America which has to do with the re- 
lations between the States and the Union is of 
the nature of organic law. Imagine any one 
standing up in the House of Representatives 
and proposing the passage of statutes regulating 
the relations between the States and the gener- 
al government; he would be laughed out of 
court. Let us decide whether we want a pro- 
vincial system or do not want it; if we want it, 
let us put into the Constitution, into the organic 
law, all that pertains to the real structure of 
the province. 

He was followed by Mr. F'aude, of Minneapo- 
lis, who said that he perhaps was not the only 
one in the House who was extremely disap- 
pointed by the explanation given by Dr. Tay- 
lor of the reasons of the majority report, and in 
answer to the presenter of the minority report. 
Dr. Taylor, said he, informed the House that 
the writer’ of the minority report desired this 
Convention to go too far; that the committee 
desired the Convention to take but one step, 
and it was intimated that that was so short 
and so innocent a step that no one ought to hes- 
itate to take it. But because the committee 
has presented an Article of the Constitution 
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which is so very short, the House should hesi- 
tate about giving its assent to it. 

Dr. “ulton was the last speaker before ad- 
journmnent. Hesaid he hoped that some one 
abler than he would say something on the merits 
of the proposition of the Committee. He appre- 
hended that the Convention desired to do 
that which would promote the growth and the 
facilities of growth of the Church. He said 
that he understood there was, and ought to be, 
some doubt of the advisableness of consenting 
in any manner to any kind of provincial system. 
Such a doubt was perfectly reasonable. As 
said by one of the speakers who preceded him, 
some of the schemes that had been presented 
for the creation of a provincial system in the 
Church had been just as reasonable as if the 
movers had proposed to treat the Church, as he 
expressed it, asagreat cheese. Dr. Fulton said 
he apprehended no one would ever succeed in 
having the Church sliced up in that manner. 
He asked if there was any good reason why 
there should be a provinc'al system. There 
were several good reasons: first, because there 
were several things they were attempting to 
do, and which they could not do efficiently. The 
passage of the papers, as it is called, of a 
bishop-elect by all the Standing Committees of 
a Church like this results in dissatisfaction. 
Nevertheless, the House put it into the Consti- 
tution. Hesaid that he had defended that on 
the express ground that, while the present ac- 
tion of Standing Committees is not satisfactory, 
we thereby retained in the hands of the Gene- 
ral Convention this power which might wisely 
be permitted hereafter to smaller bodies; that 
is, to provincial bodies. 

The Chair interrupted Dr. Fulton to lay be- 
fore the House a message from the House of 
Bishops transmitting a concurrent resolution 
providing that the report of the recorder of or- 
dinations, with accompanying list of ordina- 
tions, be printed as an appendix to the Journal; 
which resolution was agreed to by the House, 
and thereupon, at 5 p.m., the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The House has been occupied to-day in the 
discussion of the Canon on Marriage and Divorce 
as reported by the Joint Commission on Revision 
of the Canons. The bishops have sent down to 
the Lower House messages proposing the canon 
providing for four missionary councils in as 
many localities every year, the setting off of 
a new missionary district in Japan, repealing 
the canon on the distribution of the Prayer 
Book, and appointing on the Joint Committee 
on the Next Place of Meeting, the Bishops of 
New York, Southern Virginia, Nebraska, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Duluth. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11—-SIXTH DAY 


At the meeting this morning the Chair laid 
before the House a dispatch from New London, 
Conn., announcing the death of the Hon. Benja- 
min Stark, a lay deputy from that diocese. Mr. 
Seymour, of Connecticut, after some appropriate 
remarks eulogistic of the deceased member, 
submitted a resolution referring the news of the 
death of Hon. Benjamin Stark to the Committee 
on Memorials of Deceased Members. Agreed to 
unanimously. 

The Chair laid before the House a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Forrester, transmitting a letter 
from the clergy of Mexico indicating their senti- 
ment toward the American Church. 

Dr. Foute, of California, submitted a resolu- 
tion providing that the meeting of the next Tri- 
ennial Convention, be held in San Francisco. 
Referred to the Joint Committee on Place of 
Meeting of the next General Convention. 

Dr. Hodge, of Massachusetts, submitted a re- 
solution relative to the anniversary of the pub- 
lication of the Book of Common Prayer, and re- 
questing the House of Bishops to call the atten- 
tion of the Church to the fact in their Pastoral 
Letter. Referred to the Committee on the State 


_ of the Church. 


Dr. Prall, of Michigan, submitted a concurrent 
resolution providing for the formation of a joint 
committee consisting of five bishops and five 
members of the House of Deputies to take into 
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consideration the subject of the validity of the 
orders of the Reformed Episcopal Church, etc. 
Placed upon the calendar. 

Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, from the Com- 
mittee on Canons, to whom was referred a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution relative to 
the administration of the Holy Communion, re- 
ported the same back with the recommendation 
that it be referred to the Committee on the 
Prayer Book, and that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the sub- 
ject. Agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution looking to the revival 
of the Order of Evangelists, reported the same 
back with a recommendation that it be referred 
to the House of Bishops for that body to take 
the initiative, and that the Committee on Can- 
ons be discharged from further consideration of 
the subject. This report was opposed by Mr. 
Stotsenberg, of Indiana. who introduced the 
resolution. After discussion, on a vote of 218 
ayes and 23 noes, the report of the committee 
was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred a resolution from the diocese of 
Florida, favoring an amendment to Title l, 
Canon 19, Section 8, of the Constitution, re- 
ported the same back with the recommendation 
that the committee be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideratlon. Agreed to. 

Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, submitted a res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by inserting as Section 6 of Article 5 of 
the proposed Constitution, the following: 

If during the recess of the General Convent on, any 
diocese should be desirous of the erection of one or 
more new dioceses within the said diocese,the Standing 
Committee of said diocese shall foi ward to the Stand- 
ing Committees of the Church is different dioceses 
the books and documents required by the canons of 
the Church, ete. 

Referred to the Committee on the Messages of 
the House of Bishops. 

Dr. Spalding, of California, submitted a reso- 
lution relative to the Fund for Aged and Infirm 
Clergy of the Church. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church. 

Dr. Battersball, of Albany, submitted a con- 
current resolution to omit from the title-page of 
the Prayer Book the words ‘‘Protestant Episco- 
pal.”? Referred to the Committee on the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

At 11 4.M., the House adjourned to meet with 
the House of Bishops as the Board of Missions. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS 


This session of the Board of Missions was to 
be devoted to the consideration of resolutions 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of Bishop 
Hare in his work among the Indians in South 
Dakota. Mr. Geo. C. Thomas, treasurer of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, of- 
fered the resolutions. He said thatit was a high 
privilege to do so because of his association with 
Bishop Hare in the early days of his boyhood 
when, under the care of Bishop Hare’s most 
honored father, he and the Bishop sat together 
in the same Episcopal Academy, in Philadel- 
phia. He thought this was not the time to 
make a speech on the subject, or to express his 
feelings as a member of the committee, and 
therefore he would simply read the preamble 
and minute; which were agreed to unanimously. 

Bishop Whipple followei Mr. Thomas in a 
complimentary speech, in which, after stating 
that he had nominated Dr. Hare for the bishopric 
of Niobrara,he reviewed the faithful work which 
Bishop Hare had acccmplished among the In- 
dians. 

Bishop Potter, of New York, said that when 
it was suggested some appropriate action should 
be taken recognizing the completion of the 25 
years of service of Bishop Hare, it was thought 
bad to do it because it would be creating a pre- 
cedent; but it was very justly answered that if 
that were so, it was a good kind of precedent, 
because it was no ordinary thing for a bishop to 
survive his hardships for twenty-five years. 
Bishop Hare had brought to his work not only 
courage and devotion, but an exceptional power 
of endurance. He would not attempt to speak 
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of Bishop Aare’s-work. Referring to the re- 
mark of Mr. Thomas that he had been a school- 
mate of Bishop Hare, Bisnop Potter said that 
he, too, might refer to those days, but there was 
possibly a good deal that Mr. Thomas and he 
would like to forget. Atthat time Bishop Hare 
was as good an example for Mr. Thomas and 
himself, as he is to-day. He referred to one or 
two instances connected with Bishop Hare 
when he (Bishop Potter) was rector of a parish 
in the city of New York. One night, when he 
was sitting down to dinner, the servant came to 
the door and said that there was some one who 
wanted to see him and would not go away. He 
went out into the hall with the natural impa- 
tience of a man interrupted at his dinner, and 
found there a man about thirty five years old, 
dripping with the rain of the storm prevailing 
on that November night, and with his hat on. 
The man appeared to be dazed, and when he un- 
covered his head he saw one of the most re- 
markable faces he had ever looked upon. This 
man was a clergyman of the Church of Ireland 
who had been dragged down by the infirmity of 
drink, and who had been dismissed by his Eng- 
lish bishop from his cure, and had come to this 
country meaning to strive to recover himself if 
he might, but had fallen into evil company. He 
said that that day and the night before he had 
spent the hours in the street. Bishop Potter 
said that he spoke to him as one may be permit- 
ted to do in the face of such a history, and 
asked him if he believed he could get on his feet. 
By the grace of God, the man said he could, if 
helped to do so. He placed him under the over- 
sight of one of the assistant ministers of the 
parish, and made him report every morning. 
Each day he was asked the same question. He 
held out a week, two weeks, a month; and one 
day when Bishop Hare was in Dr. Potter's study, 
he told him about the man, and said that the 
English bishop refused to give him any letter 
whatever, or any paper which would avthenti- 
cate this brother to any American bishop. 
What should he do with him? Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and in fine indifference to 
canon law, Bishop Hare said: ‘I will take 
him.’? He took him to his jurisdiction and 
placed him in charge of an Indian mission, and 
there he labored, and there he fell a martyr to 
Christ and his devotion to Christian Indian 
work, saved by the love and broad character of 
Bishop Hare. 

“JT put beside that, Mr. Chairman, an incident 
which happened during the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, when my brother, the Bishop of South 
Dakota, in a foreign land, found himself, at an 
entertainment, next to a very charming woman, 
on theother side of whom was an Anglican bishop 
who has passed to appropriate obscurity. This 
lady, who had found in the Bishop of South Da- 
kota what any lady would find in him, turning 
to the Anglican bishop for information, said: 
‘Who is this gentleman on my right?’ The an- 
swer, which the Bishop of South Dakota over- 
heard, was: ‘Only a missionary bishop.’ I con- 
fess that when I heard that story, there flashed 
into my memory that incomparavle and dram- 
atic story by Thackeray of Jonathan Swift, 
where he spoke of his having found a folded 
sheet of paper and on it the word ‘Stella,’ and 
then, underneath, describing the contents of 
that sheet of paper, ‘only a lock of hair.’ And 
then Thackeray with great pathos, repeats the 
words: ‘Only a lock of hair; only devotion; 
only consistency; only infinite patience; only 
the largest love; only the sweetest sacrifice.’ 
And so [ say, ‘only a missionary bishop;’ only 
heroism; only the most patient and devoted ser- 
vice; only the most constant compassion; only 
the most splendid and gracious illustration 
whizh our missionary service has given usof de- 
votion to the cause of Christ, and those who are 
forgotten of their fellow men.” 

At the close of his remarks, Bishop Potter 
presented to Bishop Hare a silver loving cup, 


_ bearing the inscription, ‘‘William Hobart Hare, 


Doctor of Divinity, 1873-1898.” 

came to the platform and said: 
“Brethren, what means this noble act of con- 

fidence; this merciful auto da fein which the fires 


Bishop Hare 
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of brotherly and fatherly love are consuming me, 
their happy victim? What means it, but this, 
that there pervades the Church the tender ap- 
preciation of service, of long tried service. Just 
as the atmosphere is charged with moisture, 
and an electric shock will make the moisture 
distil.into a refreshing shower, so an anniver- 
sary in my life has made the pervasive love of 
the Church coalesce and take outward shape in 
this distinct and gracious act. I feel that for 
the time being my individuality is lost, and 
that in me are summarized and capitulated,all 
those servants of the Church who have done 
long service, and so I would summon to my side 
Bishop Williams, who for more than twenty- 
five years has labored in Japan; Archdeacon 
Thomson, who for more than twenty-five years 
has labored in Canina; Bishop Holly, of Hayti, 
who has labored there for more than twen- 
ty-five years; Bishop Ferguson, who has la- 
bored in Africa ‘for more than twenty five 
years, and Bishop Morris, of Oregon, my 
dear father, who for more than twenty-five 
years has labored there. And I w uld sum- 
mon a!l those dear men and dear women who 
have given long servicein South Dakota, for 
them 15, 20, 25 and 27 years is no rare thing. 
Those dear men and women, my fellow workers. 
and noble laborers, have lifted me aloft and put. 
me here. [ would remember the dome of the: 
capitol, while most conspicuous, is not after all 
the most important part of that building, but. 
that the structure which supports it is the most 
important. So withthose men and wemen who 
have supported me in my despondency, have 
made me believe in myself—a very important 
thing to do—because I found that they believed 
inme. And yet, my dear friends and brethren 
I must not detain you. In this case,as I am 
sure allof you would in circumstances of great 
emotion, I find some sweet comfort in the words 
of the psalm—words which tell out all the pains 
of my body, all the sorrows of my heart, 
during these twenty-five years, all my hopes,all 
my thankfulness to my sympathizing brethren— 
‘Oh, what great troubles and adversities ha t 
Tnou showed me; and yet didst Thou turn again 
and refresh me, yea, and broughtest me from 
the deep of the earth again. Thon hast brought 
me to great honor and comforted me on every 
side. Therefore will I praise Thee and Thy 
faithfulness, O God.’ ” 

The Bishop of Alaska then addressed the 
Boagd of Missions. He said that the country 
over which the Church appointed him, is one 
which the name implies—a great land. Its area 
is 580,000 square miles, with a coast mileage of 
26,346 miles; taking into consideration the 
islands of Alaska, Alaska is almost equal in 
length and breadth to the United States. It has. 


one river which is easily navigable for almost. | 


2,009 miles, and is 3,000 miles in length. Over this. 
vast country there is a scattered population con- 
sisting of many sorts of people. He gave some 
statistics showing the growth in the Church's 
work in that country. Oa the Yukon river, for 
1,200 miles, after leaving the Roman Catholic 
mission, the only Church represented upon that. 
great stretch of country, is the Protestant Epis-- 
copal Church. The Bishop spoke at length,and 
gave a very glowing account of his work io 
Alaska. 

Just before adjournment, Bishop Lawrence,of 
Massachusetts, offered a resolution thanking 
the Woman's Auxiliary for their offering of 
$80,000, which was agreed to unanimously. 


Bishop Gilbert, of Minnesota, offered a resolu- 
tion that the Board of Missions consider the pro- 
priety of sending representatives to present the: 
missionary cause to the Church. Agreed to. 


Oa motion, the Board of Missions adjourned 
t> meet on Monday evening, the 17th inst., at 
8 o'clock Pp. M. 


THE HOUSE OF DEPUTIES 


The House met at 2 Pp. Mm. and proceeded to the- 
consideration of the special order, Mr. Packard 
of Maryland, in the chair, which was Article 
VII of the Constitution, with the amendment of 
Dr. Egar,in the nature of a minority report 
from the commistee. 
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Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, said that there was 
po question as to the general desire of Church- 
men to see progress made in the direction of a 
proper provincial system; but there is a doubt 
as to the time when it can be established. The 
question is whether we are yet ready for it. 
There are those who have doubts as to the con- 
dition of things, those who feel that we are not 
strong enough or harmonious enough. He ad- 
mired the maker of the minority report for hay- 
ing the courage of his conviction, and standing 
forth and advocating something positive. 


Dr. Llwyd, of Olympia, said that there were 


certain practical advantages about the provin- 
cial system which must commend it to every rea- 
sonable mind. It would reduce the size of the 
Houseof Deputies, which would facilitate legis- 
lation, inasmuch as sectional and other local 
legislation could then be intrusted with safety 
to the provinces. Then it would certainly have 
the effect of energizing the missionary zeal of the 
Church. 

Dr. Hoffman, of New York, said that the ques- 
tion before the House was; a choice to be made 
between two plans, one of which was submitted 
by.the Committee on Amendments. The Con- 
vention almost unanimously resolved in favor of 
dividing tie Church into provinces, six years 
ago, when they appointed a joint committee to 
prepare a plan for that purpose. The commit- 
tee did not report, because there was a plan 
reported by the Joint Commission on the Consti- 
tution and Canons. He felt that the time is at 
hand when the Convention is to take steps to 
divide this Church into provinces; that the 
Church would not go forward until that was 
done. The other plan was a narrow plan, which 
was to put into the Constitution a provision 
directing the General Convention to divide the 
Church into provinces by a certain method. 
There were many methods of doing it, and all 
that was open to discussion, but the Convention 
had not the timeto doit. He did trust that the 
House would not commit itself to one single 
plan without the other projects being fully and 
fairly considered. 

Dr. Dix said he did not propose to detain the 
House more than a few minutes in its obvious 
desire to vote upon the pending question, but 
that he hoped the House was fully aware of the 
result of an affirmative vote on the motion of Dr. 
Egar, which would substitute Dr. Egar’s propo: 
sition for the report of the committee, and if 
that were done the House would havethe whole 
subject of the provinces before it. 

The vote on the pending question resulted: 
Clerical, yeas 2, nays 54, divided 2; lay, yeas 2, 

_nays 50, divided 1; so the proposed amendment 
of Dr. Egar was lost, and the question recurred 
on Article VII as reported by the committee. 

Mr. Drown, of California, moved to amend the 
Article by striking out the words, ‘‘by General 
Convention.’’ Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island, of- 
fered anamendment tosubstitute the present can. 
onon Federate Councils, but both amendments 
were, on motion, laid on the table, and the Chair 
announced that the question recurred upon the 
report of the committee. Dr. Huntington, of 
New York,offered an amendment to add to Arti- 
cle VII as proposed by the committee,the words, 
*‘but no province shall be so bounded as to con- 
tain a fractional portion of a State or States.” 
Agreed to. 

Mec. Mansfield, of Connecticut, offered an 
amendment to insertin line lof Article VII after 
the word, ‘district,’ the words, ‘‘with their 
consent.”? Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, said that, 
speaking in behalf of the committee so far as he 
was able to do so, he did not see any special ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

Dr. McKim, of Washington, expressed himself 
in favor of the amendment; but the Rev. Mr. 
Weller, of Fond du Lac, thought that the adop- 
tion of this amendment would spoil what they 
had been laboring for for the last quirter of a 
century—the provincial system, because a mere 
majority ina diczese may prevent that diocese 
having any connection whatever with the prov- 
ince. He saii that they wanted provinces as 
a check on individualism of bishops and dioces- 
es, and secondly,as courts of appeal. Dr. Nelson, 
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of Virginia,said that the words of Mr. Weller left 
upon him the impression that the House was 
about to inaugurate a piece of machinery in 
order to compel the majority to submit to the 
wishes of the minority. 

Dr. Parks, of Massachusetts, said that the 
House had had what some of the members had 
waited a long time for, and were very sure they 
would get if they only kept silent—a true 
statement of what lay behind this proposed 
canon. It has been said that we need a court of 
appeals, as if the clergy of the Church were a 
set of criminals who had committed so many 
wrong-doings that they were afraid the present 
court would not be able to deal with them, and 
that therefore new machinery should be set up 
to try the brethren. He did not know that 
that was the case, but he was not prepared to 
deny that there have been cases of injustice in 
the ecclesiastical courts. But it is said that 
that is due to the fact that they were diocesan 
courts and not to the fact that there is no other 
court to which the accused might appeal. 


Dr. Fulton, of Pennsylvania, said that it was 
due to the committee to state what he believed 
was the universal sentiment of the committee, 
or at least the general understanding of the 
committee, that it never once occurred to any 
member of the committee that the notion of 
compulsion in this matter could ever come in. 
He called attention to two or three objections 
which he entertained to the minority report; 
first, that it immediately would have made the 
organization of provinces compulsory over the 
whole country—that it was mandatory. There 
were many parts of the country where that 
mandatory enactment would be impossible of 
execution, and in other parts it would not ap- 
pear to the judgment of the people that there 
was any immediate necessity for the arrange- 
ment. At present, ifthe modest proposal of the 
committee were adopted, it would be possible in 
the future that the Church in the State of New 
York should constitute one noble province; the 
Church in New England likewise; but in no 
one of these cases would it be possible or desir- 
able that any province should forcibly come in- 
to existence, or any single diocese be forced in- 
to union with it. 


After further discussion, Mr. Stotsenburg, of 
Indiana, moved a substitute both for the section 
as proposed by the committeee, and the amend- 
ments :thereto, as follows: ‘‘Suitable provi- 
sions may be made by canon for the erection of 
provinces.” 

Dr. Parks, of Massachusetts, moved that the 
Article offered by the committee, with all 
amendments and substitutes, be recommitted to 


‘the committee with instructions to report to 


the House to-morrow ; which motion was agreed 
to. 

The Chair laid before the House a message 
from the House of Bishops transmitting a reso- 
lution inserting in the Prayer Book certain 
changes in the Golden Numbers; which was 
unanimously agreed to. 


The Chair also laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the House of Bishops transmitting a 
resolution making corrections of certain typo- 
graphical errors in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Agreed to unanimously. 

The Chair also laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the House of Bishops transmitting a 
resolution dissolving the organization created 
by the General Convention of 1889, known as 
the Board of University Regents; which was 
agreed to. 

The Chair also laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the House of Bishops transmitting a 
resolution asking a committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
resolution contained in Message No. 9 of the 
Gouse of Deputies, relating to Article II of the 
proposed Constitution. 

The Chair also laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the House of Bishops transmitting a 
resolution making a change in the Constitution, 
and providing that the proposed legislation be 
made known to the several dioceses, in order 
that the same may be adopted in the next Gen- 
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eral Convention; which change was to strike 
out Article V in the present Constitution, name- 
ly, that no c'ty shall form more than one diocese. 
Referred to the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Thereupon, at 5 p. m., the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS , 


Resolutions were adopted changing the Golden 
Numbers, and correcting certain typographical 
errors in the Prayer Book. A memorial was re- 
ceived from the Swedish churches in our Com- 
munion in this country, recogniziog the earnest 
labors of the Church among their countrymen. 
The House non-concurred with the deputies in 
the adoption of Articles II and III of the pro- 
posed Constitution, and voted to amend Article 
V of the present Constitution by striking out 
the provision, ‘‘No city shall form more than 
one diocese.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12—SEVENTH DAY 


Dr. Huntington, from the Committee on 
Amendments to the Constitution,to whom was 
referred resolutions relating to the cession and 
retrocession of missionary jurisdictions to exist- 
ing dioceses, reported that there was no consti- 
tutional provision touching the cession or retro- 
cession of a portion of a diocese for the purpose 
of having it established as a missionary juris- 
diction, and asked that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the sub- 
ject. Agreed to. 

Dr. Bliss, of Vermont, from the Committee on 
Christian Education, to whom was referred a 
resolution asking that the committee consider 
the practicability and advisability of consoli- 
dating the several societies now existing for 
preparing young men for the ministry, and plac- 
ing the society among the institutions of this 
Church, reported that, while sympathizing with 
the object aimed at, the committee deemed it 
inadvisable, on account of the legal and other 
embarrassments, to pass the resolution, and 
asked that the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the same. Agreed 
to. 

Dr. Faude, of Minnesota, presented a memori- 
al, unanimously adopted by the Conference of 
Church Workers among the Colored People, held 
in St. Philip’s church, Richmond, Va., in Sep- 
tember last. Having been read in full, it was 
referred to a committee consisting of five mem- 
bers of the House of Deputies,to act with a sim- 
ilar committee of the House of Bishops. 

Dr. Nevin presented a concurrent resolution 
favoring an amendment to Title 3, Canon 8 of the 
Digest relative to the organization of congrega- 
tions in foreign countries other than Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, and depend- 
encies thereof, and not within the jurisdiction 
of any bishop of this Church, and moved the 
reference of the resolution to the Committee on 
Canons. Agreed to. 

Mr. Bollard, of Northern California, submitted 
a concurrent resolution favoring an additional 
canon under the title, ‘Standing Order,” rela- 
tive to the collection at each visitation of a 
bishop,and providing that the same be set apart 
by the Board of Managers toward the endow- 
ment fund of the Church, and moved its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Canons. Agreed to. 

Dr. Brand, of Maryland, presented a resolu- 
tion, requesting the Committee on the Prayer 
Book to make an addition to the last rubric of 
the Holy Communion, keeping a rubric of the 
First Book of Edward the Sixth, which was 
omitted in the Second Book, etc. Referred to 
the Committee on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Dr. Enos, of Albany, submitted a concurrent 
resolution, providing that the words, ‘‘Protes- 
tant Episcopal”’ be stricken from Canon 22,Title 
lofthe Digest. Referred to the Committee on 
Canons. 

Dr. Davenport, from the Committee on Can- 
ons, reported a resolution favoring concurrence 
with the House of Bishops in their Message No. 
8 on missionary councils, and asked for its im- 
mediate consideration. Objection being made, 
it was placed on the calendar. 

Mr. Paine, of Massachusetts, submitted a con- 
current resolution in favor of a letter to the 
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Czir of Russia, expressing the profound satis- 
faction of the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America, at the 
peace manifesto of His Majesty. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution was placed on the cal- 
endar. Mr. Paine also submitted a resolution 
directing that all pending resolutions relating 
to the peace manifesto of the Czar of Russia, be 
referred to a special committee of the House. 
Agreed to. 

Dr. Huntington, of New York, submitted a 
concurrent resolution, providing for an addition 
to Canon 18, Title 3, and Section 1, Sub-section 
2: 

On the visitation of a bishop to a diocese, the alms 
received shall be appropriated, one third to domestic 
missions, one-third to foreign missions, and the re 
maining third tothe diocesan mission for such ob- 
jects within the diocese as the bishop may designate 

Referred to the Committee on Canons, 

Dr. Battershall, of Albaay, presented a letter 
from the secretary of the Corporation of the 
Church House, London, to the secretary of this 
House, which, as he said, was the basis of the 
resolution which he offered: 

WHEREAS, The council on the Corporation of the 
Church House, Westminster, London, has presented 
to the library of the General Convention of this 
Church, a complete set of the chronicles of the convo- 
cation of the Province of Canterbury; 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring,that the 
secretary of this House be requested to express to the 
Corporation of the Church House, London, the pro- 
found thanks of the Convention for the thoughtful 
and generous gift. 

Agreed to. 

The House then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the special order, Mr. Packard, of Mary- 
land, in the chair. 

Dr. Dix said that when the House adjourned 
yesterday, it had recommitted to the committee 
the proposed Article VII, with instruction to 
report the same back this morning. In its new 
form it reads asfollows: ‘‘Dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts may be united into provinces, 
in such manner, under such conditions, and with 
such powers, as shall be provided by canons of 
the General Convention. Provided, however, 
that no diocese shall be included in a province 
without its own consent.”’ 

Dr. Dix thought it due to the committee and 
to the House to say that the introduction of the 
words, ‘‘with such powers’’ was made on the 
suggestion and by the unanimous request of the 
legal and judicial gentlemen forming part of the 
‘membership of that committee. He suid it 
would be noticed that the proviso appended ap- 
peared to remove the fear, if it were ever seri- 
ously entertained, that any diocese would be 
forced into a provincial system, contrary to its 
own wish and without its own consent; that 
the proposal to introduce into the Article the 
words, ‘‘with such powers,’ had for its scope 
the idea that in such provinces there does not 
reside naturally any mysterious, mystical 
power or authority, but the provinces when 
formed were to exercise such powers, and such 
powers only, as might be provided by canons of 
this General Convention which is recogaized as 
the supreme authority in the Church. He 
therefore moved the adoption of the Article in 
the form in which it was returned by the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Faude, of Minnesota, inquired: ‘What 
is the necessary connection b2tween our adop- 
tion of the provincial system and the things 
which we have been told will result therefrom? 
For instance,it is said there will bea reduction of 
the number of members of this Convention, the 
establishment of courts of appeal, and the pro- 
motion of our missionary and educational work. 
There are those who feel that every single one 
of these things must be effected by the General 
Convention. Tnere had been before the House, 
or before General Conventions in times past, 
several propositions to reduce the number of 
members of the Convention, the number of 
deputies from the dioceses, which had been 
voted down. Would the provincial system make 
it more desirable for the Convention to reduce its 
numbers than in times past? Would not courts 
ofappeal have to be created by the General Con- 
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vention? Would not the missionary work still be 
under the control of the Board of Missions?”’ He 
declared himself in favor of any and everything 
that would help on the progress of the Church. 
He hoped that the House would not think that 
he was opposed to this system, root and branch; 
if any one could show that the adoption of the 
provincial system, even in the mild form in 
which it was presented, would accomplish 
the things claimed for it, he would favor it. He 
declared that the provincial system was one of 
the most variable things which the Church could 
deal with. He pointed to the provincial system of 
Canada. The provinces of Ireland were differ- 
ent from the provinces of the Church of England, 
where there are two. In this country we could 
not have anything of that kind. The provinces 
and dioceses in the earlier portion of the 
Church's history were very different things 
from the provinces as they are proposed to-day. 
Not in a spirit of opposition, he asked that 
some one s‘ate at least some result of the neces- 
sary connection between the provincial system 
and the benefits that are hoped to come from 
its adoption. 

Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, claimed that Dr. 
Faude had practically answered his own ques- 
tion. The way, the how, the method and the 
means, of the development of the provinces, 
were matters which would be before the 
Church, for the wisdom of the Church and the 
prudence of the Church to determine. No gov- 
ernment of any great body could be carried on 
without some kind of subdivision. With one 
word more he would leave the matter with the 
hope that the vote might be taken without de- 
bate, and that was: ‘What are you to do? Are 
you asked by this vote to establish the prov- 
inces or system of provinces? No; you are sim- 
ply asked to vote on this subject and hand it 
down to the dioceses for their consideration for 
three years. You may at the next General 
Convention adopt this proposition which is now 
proposed for adoption. We may then debate 
or not debate.” He most earnestly desired 
that the House would hand down this proposi- 
tion to the dioceses for their consideration, so 
that, at the end of the appointed time by the 
Constitution, the House might accept or reject 
it, or amend and propose it again; but what was 
now needed above all things was, first, patience 
then, peace, and then, provinces. 

Dr. Gibbons, of West Virginia, said that about 
fifteen years ago, in the City of Baltimore, he 
heard a very distinguished divine deliver a lec- 
ture; ke commenced his lecture by stating that 
he did not deliver any more profound lectures; 
first, because he did not think the people quite un- 
derstood them; and, secondly, because he did not 
quite understand them himself. Dr. Gibbons 
said that the House of Deputies, in his opinion, 
werein that fix—that they were going to deliver 
a lecture that they did not quite understand, 
and he thought it would be better to move very 
slowly. He reminded the House of the old 
adage, ‘‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

Dr. Davenport claimed that there were serious 
constitutional questions involved in the propo- 
sition to cut off debate so quickly. (This was 
in reply to the motion of the Rev. Mr. Talbot 
who had moved that the vote on the pending 


_ question be taken in two minutes.) When you 


put in an Article which will result in a revision 
of the canon of the Convention by diocesan ac- 
tion, you send down to the dioceses something 
that may pass very readily. He claimed that 
the House was adopting the Article, not merely 
proposing it. 

The Chair anoounced that the question was 
on the motion of the Rev. Mr. Talbot that the 
vote be taken in two minutes, and declared that 
the ayes appeared to prevail. A division having 
been called for, and the House having been 
counted, the result was announced: ayes, 174; 
noes, 160; so that the motion was agreed to, and 
the Chair declared that the vote should be taken 
in two minutes. Dr. Elliott, of Washington, 
made the point that a two-thirds vote was nec- 
essary to limit debate. The chair held the 
point good, and the Rev. Mr. Weller, of Fond 
du Lac, proceeded to address the House. It had 
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been understood that the General Convention 
was the supreme authority in the American 
Church, and he believed that the Convention, 
without any constitutional amendment at all, 
or constitutional provision at all, could enact a 
provincial system. He thought that would be 
récognized as good law. It was proposed to put 
into the Constitution a statement that the 
House shall not adopt a provincial system which 
it itself can trust. It was provided in the clause 
under discussion that if the House enact a canon 
on a provincial system, every diocese in the 
country could say that they would obey that 
canon or not asit pleased them. It seemed to 
him that that would be a very grave mistake; 
that it was a serious matter—that it was a mat- 
ter after all whether the Convention was a 
Church or a union of dioceses. When the Con- 
vention put ina canon on provinces it put ina 
thin entering wedge. The Convention could 
give the provinces just as little as it chose— 
make it a province on paper, which would not 
work any better in Illinois than in New York. 

Mr. Parker, of Quincy, said that he had not 
intended to speak on any subject before the 
Convention, but he was reminded of the re- 
mark of the distinguished Governor of Iowa at 
a banquet, who said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I will not 
speak myself, because there are a great many 
gentlemen here who desire to speak, and I know 
of no agony comparable to that of having an 
undelivered speech.’? Mr. Parker said that he 
was not suffering any agony; but he felt that the 
words of the president on taking the chair were 
very wise—that speeches should be heid down 
to the minimum. He was a provincialist; that 
when they were considering the question of 
dividing the diocese of Illinois, that question 
came up as the paramount question. They 
wished to do away with the proposition that 
any division there should be separation, and in 
all their preliminary meetings, they adopted 
resolutions that provinces should come and that 
the Church of Illinois should not be sundered. 
He claimed that in New York they were suffer- 
ing in Church administration from the lack of 
provinces. Yesterday the House heard the 
echo of the great Church trial in Dlinois; what 
has been the result of the trial of Dr. Cheney? 
If the Chief Justice were here on this floor, he 
could tell you something of the laws growing 
out of that trial in Illinois. Mr. Parker thought 
that we ought to have an appellate court of a 
province, and a dignified court which would 
command respect—a court under which any one 
of the gentlemen present might some day be 
glad to take shelter. Answering the deputy 
from Minnesota, he said, politically, in union 
there is strength--that in a business way if the 
interest of the separate dioceses were combined 
in a State or province, the resources would be 
united and the expenses would be brought 
down to a minimum, and there would be an 
achievement of the maximum of results. That 
is the principle upon which syndicate trusts are 
organized, and that would be a syndicate or 
trust applied to ecclesiastical matters. 


In order to test the sense of the House upon 
the two questions presented, Mr. Stotsenburg, 
of Indiana, moved an amendment to strike out 
all of the proposed Article after the word ‘‘Con- 
vention,” so that the proviso reported by the 
committee should be stricken out or kept in as 
the House might see fit to vote on his amenda- 
ment. After discussion, this amendment was 
laid on the table. 

The question was then upon the proposition 
reported by the committee: ‘Dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts may be united in the provinces 
in such manner, under such conditions, and with 
such powers, as shall be provided by canons of 
the General Convention; provided, however, 
that no diocese shall be included in a province 
without its own consent.” 

The question being taken by dioceses and or- 
ders, resulted: Clerical, yeas 47, nays 8, divided 
3; lay, yeas 42, nays 8, divided 6; so the resolu- 
tion proposed by the committee was adopted by 
a majority of the dioceses, 

Dr. Dix, referring to page 12 of the printed re- 
port: ‘‘Inow move,on the part of the committee, 
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the following: Strike out Article VII of the Con- 
stitution, and insert the following as Article 
VIII of the Constitution; viz: No person shall 
be ordered priest or deacon until he shall have 
been examined by the bishop and by two priests, 
and shall have exhibited such testimonials and 
other requisites as the canons, in that case pro- 
vided, may direct. No person shall be conse- 
crated bishop or ordered priest or deacon, unless 
he shall at the time subscribe and make in the 
presence of the ordaining bishop or bishops, the 
following declaration: 

I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the Word of God, and to contain all 
things necessary to salvation, and I do solemnly en- 
gage toconform to the doctrines, discipline, and wor- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 

No person ordainec by a foreign bishop, or by 
a bishop not in communion with this Church, 
shall be permitted to officiate as a minister of 
this Church, until he shall have complied with 
the canon or canons in that case provided, and 
shall have subscribed the aforesaid declaration. 

‘‘T believe that this Article can hardly provoke 
discussion,andI trust that it may be immediately 
put upon its passage. It is the existing order of 
the Church, with some very slight changes by 
substituting instead of ‘no person shall be ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders,’ the words used in the 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘no person ordered 
priest or deacon,’ and fixing the time at which 
the subscription before ordination shall be made. 
The declaration is without any change what- 
ever; and the bishop elect is required to sign 
the same declaration before his consecration.” 

Dr. Easter, of Los Angeles, stated that he had 
no desire to prolong debate on the Article, but 
wished to offer an amendment, which was that 
Article VIII of the proposed Constitution be 
amended by striking out the word, ‘‘doctrines”’ 
in line 9, so as to make it read ‘‘doctrine.’’ Dr. 
Easter stated his reasons for the amendment, 
claiming that it brought the language of the Ar- 
ticle in harmony with the preface of the Book of 
Common Prayer; that there-was a difference be- 
tween the doctrine of the Episcopal Church of 
the United States and the doctrines of the same. 
He said that doctrine meant teaching, and one 
could consent to the teaching of the Church, 
meaning thereby when the teaching of the 
Church is clearly made known, but difficulties 
might be found in conforming to the doctrines 
of the Church—that it might be difficult to de- 
cide whether a certain doctrine was a doctrine 
of the Church. : 

Dr. Dix said that in presenting the declaration 
in its present form, the committee conformed 
precisely to the language in the existing Article 
VII, wherein it is ‘‘doctrines’” and not ‘‘doc- 
trine.”’ 

After discussion,the amendment was agreed ‘to. 


The Rev. Mr. Aves, of Ohio, moved to strike 
out in line 10 of the Article reported by the com- 
mittee, the words, ‘Protestant Episcopal,” 
which amendment, on motion, was laid upon the 
table. 

Dr. Alsop, of Long Island, moved to amend by 
striking out the first clause, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the clause in the old Constitution: ‘-No 
person shall be admitted to Holy Orders until 
he shall have been examined by the bishop and 
by two presbyters, and shall have exhibited 
such testimonials and other requisites as the 
canon in that regard shall have required; nor 
shall any person be ordained until he shall have 
subscribed the following declaration.’”» On mo- 
tion this was laid upon the table. 


The question recurring on the amendment of 
the committee with the amendment adopted as 
proposed by Dr. Easter, of Los Angeles, the 
question was taken by yeas and nays (dioceses 
and orders) and resulted: Clerical, yeas, 58; 
lay, yeas, 51; so that the amendment was adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

Dr. Dix then moved the following: ‘‘Strike 
out Article VI. of the Constitution and insert the 
following as Article LX of the Constitution; viz : 
The mode of trying bishops shall be provided 
by the General Convention. The court appoint- 
ed for that purpose shall be composed of bishops 
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only. In every diocese, the mode of trying 
presbyters and deacons may be instituted by 
the convention of the diocese until the General 
Convention shall provide a uniform judicial sys- 
tem. The decisions of all courts of first instance 
shall be subject to review by courts of revision 
or appeal when the same shall be established or 
provided by the General Convention. None but 
a bishop shall pronounce sentence of admoni- 
tion, suspension, or degradation from the min s- 
try, on any c'ergyman, whether bishop, presby- 
ter, or deacon. A sentence of suspension shall 
specify on what terms, or at what time, the 
penalty shall cease.”’ 


Said Dr. Dix: By reference to page 35, it will 
be seen that the committee struck outa large 
part of the matter contained in Message No. 18. 
It retained without change all the language of 
Article VI of the present Constitution, providing 
that the mode of trying bishops shall be by 
General Convention and the bishops only. Very 
important matters are introduced into this Ar- 
ticle and now presented to the Convention for 
consideration. By it the General Convention 
might provide a uniform judicial system for 
trying presbyters and deacons; that it further 
provided fon the establishment of courts of first 
instance and courts of revision or appeal by the 
General Convention. In calling the attention 
of the Convention to this portion of the Article, 
and speaking for himself individually, he 
seemed as one invoking spirits from the vasty 
deep; that the subject before the House involved 
an infinite possibility of discussion; but he 
would suggest that, as the House decided to take 
the germ of the provincialsystem, and that only, 
and imbed it in the Constitution, it would be 
proper for the House to take the germ of a judi- 
cial system and place that in the Constitution. 
It would be observed that the Article required 
no such judicial system to be established ; it sim- 
ply provided that when the General Convention 
should be ready to do so, it might provide for 
courts of first instance and courts for revision 
and appeal; that the proposition was on a line 
with that so fully debated in the case of the 
formation of provinces, and that whatever ar- 
guments were used pro and con on that occasion, 
would, it seemed to him, be but a repetition of 
debate which had already been carried on at 
great length. 

Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island, moved to 
amend Article IX as reported by the committee, 
by inserting in line 8, after the word, ‘‘suspen- 
sion,” the word, “‘deposition.’? Dr. Elliott, of 
Washington, who had been requested by Dr. Dix 
to answer questions touching this amendment, 
said that by Canon 1, Title 10, ‘‘deposition”’ and 
all like expressions were the same as ‘‘degrada- 
tion.’ 

Dr. Egar, of Central New York, moved an 
amendment to the amendment of Dr. Richards, 
omitting the word, ‘‘degradation,’’ and substi- 
tuting therefor the word, ‘‘deoosition.’’ The 
Chair thought that the object sought by Dr. 
Egar would be reached by a vote on the motion 
of Dr. Richards. On motion, the amendment of 
Dr. Egar was laid upon the table, by a vote of 
202 to 79. 

The Chair stated the question to be on the 
amendment of Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island, 
by inserting the word, ‘‘deposition” after the 
word, ‘‘suspension’’; it was agreed to. 

Dr. McKim inquired whether, if the proposed 
Article of the committee be adopted, the deci- 
sions of the diocesan courts of appeal would or 
would not have power in the Church. Dr. 
Elliott, replying to the question of Dr. McKim, 
said that the principle underlying the adoption 
of the Article was that in reference to provin- 
ces: to plant a germ and leave it for, develop- 
ment; that it was simply to give the Conven- 
tion power to do certain things in the future. 
The reason why the committee had pursued 
this course was that in times past there had 
been numerous reports upon the judicial system 
—reports upon appellate courts; that many of 
the ablest men in the past had labored upon that 
matter, but that every attempt to introduce a 
uniform judicial system had been defeated. At 
that time there was a grave doubt entertained 
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whether under the Constitution the General 
Convention had the power to institute such 
courts. Having read from a previous action of 
the House, Dr. Elliott said: What is proposed 
now is, that the General Convention, by amend- 
ing the Constitution, shall remove that ques- 
tion from the arena of debate, leaving for the 
future the desirability of courts of appeal, and 
the desirability of the proposed system. Re- 
plying more specifically to the question as to ex- 
isting courts of appeal in the diocese, he said 
that there would be no interference with such 
courts until the General Convention had acted. 
There are two new propositions in Article VI,and 
they should be kept clearly distinct; first, that 
until the General Convention shall have pro- 
vided a uniform judicial system, the present 
system would continue. It is very possible 
there would bea very great lapse of time be- 
fore the General Convention would succeed in 
carrying that into effect. Up to that point the 
Article proposed reads withthe Article now ex- 
isting. The other proposition was that all mat- 
ters shall be subject to revision by the court of 
appeals, when the same shall have been estab- 
lished or provided for by the General Conven- 
tion. 

The hour for recess having arrived, the Chair 
announced to the House two messages received 
from the House of Bishops: Message No. 22, in- 
forming the House of Deputies that the House 
of Bishops had appointed a Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on Message No. 9 of the House of Depu- 
ties relating to Article IL; Message No. 23,trans- 
mitting a resolution providing that the next 
triennial meeting of the General Convention 
shall be held in the city of San Francisco, Cali- 
f rnia. Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the committee 
of the House of Deputies, moved that the House 
concur in the resolution with the House of 
Bishops. Dr. Mann said that he had offered a 
resolution favoring Kansas City as the next 
meeting-place of the Convention, but was pre- 
pared to vote for the present resolution, because 
the reason that would govern in the selection of 
Kansas City, was equally as good with regard 
to San Frrancisco—that the Convention should 
be held in those portions of thecountry where 
the influence of the Church is not felt. That, 
said he, applies to San Francisco. The vote be- 
ing taken by a division of the House, resulted, 
ayes, 194; noes, 110; and the resolution was 
placed upon the calendar. Dr. Spalding, of 
California, stated that the deputation from 
California, for obvious reasons, had abstained 
from voting. 

AFTER REVESS 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
special order, the question being on Article 1X 
as reported by the committee. 

Dr. Tucker, of Southern Virginia, moved to 
amend ArticleIX, by striking outin lines 4 and 5 
the words, ‘‘until the General Convention shall 
provide a uniform judicial system’’; which, 
on motion, was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, moved to amend by 
substituting in the 4th line the word, ‘‘estab- 
lish” for the word, ‘“‘instituted’’; which, on mo- 
tion, was laid upon the table. 

The Rev. Mr. Restarick, of Los Angeles, 
moved to amend. by striking out the word, 
‘presbyter’ in lines 3 and 10 of Article IX, and 
inserting the word, “priest’’; which, on motion, 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Paine, of Massachusetts, moved to strike 
out,in lines 2 and 3,the words,‘‘the court appoint- 
ed for that purpose shall be composed of bishops 
only’; which, on motion, was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Old, of Southern Virginia, said that he 
proposed to offer an amendment to a part of the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th lines of the Article as pro- 
posed by the committee. In lieu of the words, 
“the decision of all courts of first instance shall 
be subject to review by courts of revision or 
appeal, when the same shall be established or 
provided for by the General Convention,” he 
would substitute the words, ‘‘the General Con- 
vention shall have power to establish a court or 
courts of appeal; and, when established, the de- 
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cisions of all courts of first instance shall be 
subject to review by such court or courts in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by canon.” 
It was moved that this amendment be laid upon 
the table, but upon a division of the House this 
motion was defeated by a vote of 144 noes to 112 
ayes. 

Dr. Fulton, of Pennsylvania, said that he ap- 
prehended the General Convention had power 
to establish courts—ipso facto power; that he 
thought that would be admitted; and then he 
thought it exceedingly doubtful whether the 
General Convention ever would establish one 
court of appeal in cases ecclesiastical. He 
wanted to know how that could be done. A 
trial might take place in some remote part of 
the country, and where would any general 
court ever be found to meet that necessity? It 
seemed to him to be quite impossible; and, 
therefore, he did not think the power which this 
amendment was intended to assert for the Gen- 
eral Convention was a necessary power; but, if 
it were, it was sufficiently included in the 
power to establish courts. Again, the language 
used by the committee provided for another 
contingency than the present amendment would 
—it permitted ‘‘courts of revision or appeal when 
the same shall be established or provided for by 
the General Convention.’ That is something 
the General Convention has never been able to 
make up its mind to do; but, if ever the Church 
should be divided into. convenient districts 
known as provinces, it might then provide that 
the provincial synod should establish courts of 
appeal! in cases arising in its jurisdiction. Dr. 
Fulton, therefore, thought that the proposed 
amendment was not needed. 

Mr. Old, of Southern Virginia, claimed that 
it was doubtful whether the General Conven- 
tion was clothed with the power of providing 
courts of appeal or revision. One of the diffi- 
culties was that the provision for courts of ap- 
peai,-as used in the language of this proposed re- 
vision, necessitates the formation of provinces; 
in other words, that there could never be courts 
of appeal except by establishing provinces in 
the Church. If that idea were carried out there 
would be provinces all over this broad country. 
You would have different courts of appeal, and 
they would never reach a question of uniform- 
ity in decision until an appellate court to review 
those decisions should be established. 

Dr. Egar, of Central New York, said that the 
object desired to be accomplished by the motion 
before the House,was considered by the commit- 
tee and provided for in the report of the com- 
mittee; that the committee had taken great 
pains to consider almost every word of their 
report, and that when they put in the word, 
‘‘established,’’? and also the words, ‘‘provided 
for,’ they designated two different ways in 
which the courts might be established when the 
wisdom of the General Convention should turn 
itself to that matter. 

After further discussion, Mr. Stetson, of 
New York, said that io legislating upon the 
question of courts of appeal the House was not 
only dealing with a subj2ct that is difficult be- 
cause of the constitution and character of the 
Charch, but with a question which involved the 
civil jurisdiction in California, and he therefore 
desired to offer a substitute for Mr. Old’s 
amendment; which was to insert iu Article IX 
the following: ‘‘From time to time the General 
Convention by canon may establish or provide 
for courts of appeal with power to review the 
final determination of an inferior court, in the 
manner and to such extent as shall be provided 
by canon.”’ 

Mr. Wilmer, of Maryland, said that heagreed 
with the views expressed by the lay deputy 
from New York, and the language used in his 
amendment; but he thought the gentleman had 
not covered the amendment of the gentleman 
from Southern Virginia. It seemed to him that 
if such a division could arise in the House when 
there was no question before it, it would arise 
when there is asubject upon which men’s feel- 
ings and passions may have been greatly ex- 
cited. He thought the question should be set- 
tled when it could be done dispassionately. 
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Mr. Old, of Virginia, at the suggestion of the 
Chair, withdrew his proposed amendment in 
favor of the one offered by Mr. Stetson, of New 
York. 

After discussion, Dr. Dix said that the com- 
mittee had not had the opportunity of confer- 
ring with all the members of the committee, 
but it appeared from those who had conferred 
that the amendment before the House met the 
views of the committee. 

The Chair stated that the question before the 
House was to insert in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, begin- 
ning with the word, ‘decisions’? and ending 
with the word, ‘‘conventions,’’ the words, 
“From time to time the General Convention, by 
canon, may establish or provide for a court or 
courts of appeal, with power to review the final 
determination of an inferior court, in the man- 
ner and:to the extent provided by such canon.”’ 
The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Stetson, of New York, and 
after discussion, Article IX,together with all 
suggested amendments, was recommitted to 
the committee. Thereupon, Dr. Dix moved the 
adoption of the resolution striking out Article 
VIII of the Constitution and inserting Article X, 
as follows: ‘'The Bookof Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, together 
with the Psalter or Psalms of David, the form 
and manner of making, ordaining, and consecra- 
ting bishops, priests, and deacons, the form of 
consecration ofachurch. . . shall bein use,etc.”’ 
ODr. Dix said the Convention, by turning to 
pages 30 and 381 of the printed report, would 
have before them Article VIII of the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands, and Article X of the 
Constitution which is proposed to be substituted 
for it. The first change suggested is in the 
language of the first sentence of Article VIII of 
the Constitution, when it speaks of ‘“‘a Book of 
Common Prayer,” etc., ‘‘when established by 
this or a future General Convention, shall be 
used,” etc. 

Dr. Huntington, of New York, said: ‘In no 
spirit of bravado, and I trust in no spirit of ob- 
stinacy, do I venture torenew to-day an amend- 
ment to this:Article which was offered three 
years ago, and which suffered defeat; not dis- 
honorable, but defeat. I venture to do it because 
during these three years many things have hap- 
pened, some of them at Rome, some of them in 
London, and some of them in this country. 
There is reason to believe that in many cases 
the minds of men have been changed with ref- 
erence to the purport of that amendment and to 
its probable working in practice. Upon this 
point, of course, I may be error—that is only my 
Opinion. But, if I am in error, it can be easily 
demonstrated. This House has acquired a facil- 
ity, which I never before knew it to attain, for 
tabling matters. It will be open to any one to 
prevent me appearing a nuisance to this House 
in renewing the motion made three years ago,by 
moving to table my motion. ButI make it in 
conscience. It is a measure which I believe to 
be essential to the unification of the Christian 
Church. My amendment is as follows: 

Add to Article VIII of the Constitution the 
following, to-wit: 

‘“*But nothing in this Article shall be construed 
as torestrain any bishop of this Church, acting 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Standing Committee of his diocese or mission- 
ary jurisdiction, from taking under his spiritual 
oversight any congregation of Christian people, 
not heretofore in communion with this Church, 
which accepts the Apostles’ Creed and the Ni- 
cene Creed, and whose minister having received 
episcopal ordinaticn, shall covenant, as may be 
prescribed by canon, to use in public worship 
such form or directory as the said bishop shall 
set forth and authorize; ‘ 

‘* ‘Provided, such form or directory shall con- 
tain or enjoin nothing contrary to the doctrine of 
this Church, shall make provision for the apos- 
tolic rite of Confirmation, and shall require, in 
the administration of the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord, the unfailing use of 
the words and elements ordained by Christ 
Himself; and, provided, further, that no such 
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congregation shall be admitted into union with 
a diocesan convention or council until it has 
been organized as a parish or congregation of 
this Church, in accordance with canonical re- 
quirements.”’ 

“TJ should be sorry to see this Convention, 
while holding its first session in the capital city 
of the United States, do nothing to promote the 
cause of unity. You ask me what bearing this 
resolution has upon the cause of unity. Let us 
look at the situation. Where do we stand? We 
stand confronted on the one side by the solid 
wall of Roman discipline. Is there any hope of 
corporate reunion with Rome today? Let the 
most sanguine speak. On the other hand, we 
are confronted by organized bodies having a his- 
tory back of them of which they are justly 
proud—to whom we have appealed in times past 
as organized bodies, and to whom we have ap- 
pealed in vain. For myself, I may say that for 
the last twenty years [I have had no faith what- 
ever in the projects of corporate reunion with 
existing denominations of the land. They have 
too many traditions back of them; they have 
bound hand and foot ecclesiastical property, 
which makes corporate reunion impossible. 
What remains? Only appeal to scattered por- 
tions of Christendom. You may say thatisa 
forlorn hope. Consider the Lutheran bodies in 
this country. The other day, in our missionary 
meetings, when the missionaries were talking, 
I noticed—I am quick to notice this point after 
the experience of three years ago—no speaker 
called forth a response so hearty and so earnest 
as that of the Bishop of The Piatte, and no point 
that he made struck home so forcibly as his re- 
mark that the preacher must go before the 
Prayer Book. 

“Mr. Chairman, can we constitutionally do 
that to-day? Three years ago my tongue was 
tied in the diocese of Minnesota. It was im- 
possible, without being guilty of, indelicacy for 
me to speak as frankly as Icould have wished; 
but what was the fact in the diocese of Minne- 
sota, where the session of the General Conven- 
tien was then being held? The fact was—and if 
Iam inerror I ask the deputation from Minne- 
sota to correct me—that the handsomest piece 
of missionary work in that diocese, and one of 
the handsomest pieces of missionary work ever 
dene in this Church, was in accordance with 
the principle of my amendment, and in direct 
defiance of the Article of the Constitution. God 
forbid that I should sit in judgment for a mo- 
ment upon the diocese of Minvesota. I recog- 
nize that they proceeded upon the principle that . 
necessity knows no law. But are we prepared 
to enact that as a part of the organic law of this 
Church? Most of us believe in liberty that is 
regulated by lawand the rubric of common- 
sense. We want to have the liberty legalized 
by constitutional law. 

‘Now, sir, I say it will be open to any one to 
move to table this resolution; I have a sincere 
desire to save the timeof the Convention. f 
have not the slightest wish to push this matter 
if lam doing itin defiance of good taste, or in 
defiance of the wishes of this body. But I ven- 
ture the assertion that no more important 
measure can possibly come before us, than this 
which removes a fatal bar to the first step to- 
ward the reunion of scattered Christianity in 
America.”’ 

The Chair announced that the hour of adjourn- 
ment had about arrived,and that the special or- 
der would be suspended that he might lay a 
message from the House of Bishops before the 
House; which message announced that the 
House of Bishops had appointed as members on 
its part on the Board of Managers of the Board 
of Missions, the Bishop of Dallas, the Bishop of 
Southern Ohio, the Bishop of Western New 
York, the Bishop of Milwaukee, and the Bishop 
of Tokyo. ‘ 

Dr.Davenport,from the Committee on Canons, 
submitted a report on the memorial relating to 
the missionary jurisdiction of Southern Florida 
with regard to the right of a vote in the House 
of Deputies, and asked that the committee be 
discharged from further consideration of the 
subject; which was agreed to, and the matter 
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was referred to the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments. ; 
Whereupon,at 5. p. m., the House adjourned. 
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The first important business in the House was 
the consideration of the report of a committee 
on the re-arrangement of missionary jurisdic- 
tions; no final action was reached. At the pres- 
ent time many of the missionary districts are 
not so laidoutas to be most conveniently reached 
by the bishop in charge, and the purpose of the 
House is to make some desired readjustment of 
boundaries which will be the most advantageous 
possible. 

The vacancy on the Joint Commission on 
Christian Unity was filled by the Bishop of Dele- 
ware, while the Bishop of Marquette was ap- 
pointed a member of the Joint Commission on the 
Orders of the Church of Sweden. The memo- 
rial of workers among colored people was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of the Bishops 
of West Virginia, Pittsburgh, Easton, South 
Carolina, and Kansas, 

San Francisco was selected as the place of 
next meeting, provided the Deputies concur, 
and a message to that effect was sent to the 
Lower House. 

At the afternoon session the canon of marriage 
and divorce was discussed, and some action was 
taken, but no final results were made public. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13—EIGHTH DAY 


Dr. Carey, of Albany, from the Committee on 

the General Theological Seminary, submitted a 
report of the committee on that institution, 
the basis of which was the triennial report of 
its trustees. The report showed the institution 
to be in a most flourishing and flattering con- 
dition. 
' Dr. Fiske submitted areport of the Commit- 
tee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on Message No. 9 (on Article IT), 
from the House of Deputies, recommending to 
the House of Bishops concurrence in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution proposed in that mes- 
sage. 

Dr. Battershall, of Albany, submitted a con- 
current resolution favoring the appointment of 
a committee to attend the next general synod of 
the Church of England in Canada. Agreed to. 

Dr. Davenport submitted a report from the 
Committee on Canons on the proposed amend- 
ment to Canon 18, relating to the distribution of 
alms on the yisitation of bishops,and asked that 
the committee be discharged from further con- 
sideration. Placed upon the calendar. 


Dr. Bodine, of Pennsylvania, submitted a con- 
current resolution proposing an amendment to 
the canon in relation to foreign and domestic 
work in the missionary field. Agreed to. 


Mr. Morgan, of New York, from the commit- 
tee to select a place of meeting for the next Gen- 
eral Convention, reported that the Joint Com- 
mittee had united in recommending the city of 
San Francisco, California, as the place of meet- 
ing of the General Convention of 1901, and 
moved that the message from the House of 
Bishops now on the calendar be taken there- 
from and considered in connection with the res- 
olution he had reported. Agreed to; and the 
House proceeded to consider the subject. 


Dr. Spalding, of California, said that it was 
his profound conviction that the General Con- 
vention should go to that portion of the country 
where it would be of the most service for the 
work of the Church; that personal feeling and 
personal desire should not enter into the matter 
at all; that he believed he voiced the sentiment 
not only of the people of California, but of the 
entire Pacific Coast under the circumstances 
that now exist, that the triennial meeting of 
the Convention in 1901 in California would 
bring with it the greatest advantage to the 
Church. He begged the Convention to learn 
that California was no longer the farthest part 
of the West, but that it was between the East 
and the West—in the middle of the country. He 
thought that before long it would be an Hastern 
diocese. He said that in the next three years 
great problems were to confront not only the 
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Church, but the people of the whole country, by 
the inpouring of a vast population, due to the 
annexation of Hawaii and the possible colonies 
growing out of the Spanish-American War. 

Dr. Huntington, of New York, suggested that 
during the month of October in 1901, the ancient 


University of Yale would be keeping its bi-° 


centennial, and while he did not say that that 
and the fact that forty graduates of that uni- 
versity were member's of the Convention, were 
a controlling argument in favor of the Conven- 
tion being held in the East, yet he thought it 
was worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Stiness, of Rhode Island, thought there 
would be many who could not spare the time to 
go so far, and many who would not have the 
means, and the Convention would, from those 
facts, be small, and as it was to pass upon the 
Constitutional revision, which the present Con- 
vention had before it, he doubted the propriety 
of holding the Convention in San Francisco. 

Cries of question coming from all portions of 
the House, the question was put on agreeing to 
the resolution, and it was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Dr. Bliss, of Vermont, submitted a concurrent 
resolution providing that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education be made the spe- 
cial order of the day for Saturday, Oct. 22d, at 
11 o'clock, the two Houses sitting in joint ses- 
sion. Agreed to. 

The Rev. Mr. Bollard, of Northern California, 
submitted a concurrent resolution providing that 
at the close of this session of the General Con- 
vention, the treasurer of the Board of Missions 
be authorized to refund to the clerical deputies 
from the several missionary jurisdictions now 
in attendance on the Convention, and upon 
vouchers of the bishops in charge, the necessary 
expenses of the several deputies during their 
attendance on the Convention. Referred tothe 
Committee on Expenses. 

Mr. Spittle, of Oregon,submitted a concurrent 
resolution providing that a committee consist- 
ing of one bishop, one presbyter, and one lay- 
man, be appointed todraft an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, providing 
that Congress shallhave power to establish uni- 
form laws throughout the States and Terri- 
tories, on the subject of marriage and divorce. 
On motion, placed on the calendar. 

The hour of 11 o’clock having arrived, the 
House proceeded to the consideration of the spe- 
cial order, Mr. Paekard, of Maryland,in the 
chair, the question being on Article X as pro- 
posed by the committee, with the amendment 
proposed by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of New 
York. Dr. Huntington desired to change the 
form of his amendment; instead of tacking it on 
as an amendment to the Article, which might 
interfere with the passage of that Article, he 
would put his amendment on its merits, and 
therefore moved that it be taken up after Article 

X had been disposed of. This motion was 
agreed to. 

The House by dioceses and orders, then 
unanimously adopted Article X as reported by 
the committee. 

Dr. Faude, of Minnesota, said: ‘I am sure 
that there was nota single person who felt the 
other day that there was any danger of Dr. 
Huntington being possessed of a spirit of bra- 
vado in bringing this very great subject before 
the House for the third time. IfI believed as 
intensely as he believes that this measure would 
bring:to us even the beginning of the union of the 
Church, I would advocate it as profoundly and 
as persistently as my time and strength would 
enable me to do. The Rev. Doctor has given 
more time to the question of practical methods 
of attaining that unity for which so many of us 
long, than perhaps any other member of the 
House. His opinions are entitled to that re- 
spect which they receive. It will be remembered 
that the subject wasfirst brought before the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1892 in Baltimore; that after 
it had been discussed for a long time, the whole 
matter, on motion of Dr. Huntington, was re- 
referred to the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution, for the purpose of having that 
committee report something which would be 
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more acceptable to the House. In consequence 
of that recommittal, the committee presented 
two resolutions: one that the Convention re- 
affirm the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration; the 
other, that the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution report on the subject whether 
the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration required any 
change to be made in the organic law of the 
Church. The first of these resolutions was 
passed; the second was voted down, indicating 
on the part of the House the opinion that it was 
not necessary to have any legislation by which 
the wording of the Chicago Lambeth Declara- 
tion might be made effective. In 1895, practi- 
cally the amendment which we have before us 
now, was presented and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution, 
from which there was a majority and minority 
report. The signers of the minority report had 
grown in number since the last Convention,from 
one to six. The final vote on the matter in 
1895 was in fractions rather than numbers; but 
they can be verified by reference to the Journal 
of the Convention. One third of the dioceses 
through their deputies, voted for the proposi- 
tion; two-thirds either against it or divided. 
The proposition is now before us for the third 
time, and its terms are practically the same. I 
will not repeat what I have before said on the 
subject, but will callattention to the provisions 
of this amendment. 

“In the first place the bishops of the dioceses 
shall set forth certain formulas to be used in 
public worship by ministers who having received 
episcopal ordination, shall covenant to use the 
same. The Bishop must act with the advice 
and consent of the Standing Committee. The 
first objection, it seems to me, is right there— 
that we are placing in the power of the bishop 
alone, and not in the bishop as acollege or a 
house, but of single and individual bishops, the 
power of prescribing formulas of worship, pro- 
vided such form shall contain or enjoin noth- 
ing contrary to the doctrine of this Church. 
But it will be an exceedingly difficult mat- 
ter to determine what is contrary to the 
doctrine of this Church, because we do not al- 
ways know just what these formulas are. They 
are not to be presented to the General Conven- 
tion; they are not to be presented to the House 
of Bishops; they can be found out occasionally 
from time to time, and then there might result 
ecclesiastical trials, something having been set 
forth and permitted to be used which it is be- 
lieved is contrary to the doctrine of the Church. 
Moreover, the Convention wisely reserved to it- 
self all changes in the Bookwf Common Prayer, 
and we have a great security therein; for oft- 
times it has happened that clergymen in charge 
of parishes are mystic, sometimes bordering on 
the heretical; but the people have always felt 
that our safeguard is in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and, moreover, men have come to feel 
that in this Church of ours there is a stability, 
a strength, and a firmness, which is gratifying 
in view of all that is so ephemeral and transient 
in the religious bodies about us. If it be said 
that the Standing Committees are a safeguard 
in this case, let me call attention to the fact that 
it is possible for a bishop to control a Standing 
Committee. We have known instances in which 
the bishop was able to control the election of a 
Standing Committee, in which he was able to 
control the election of other officials. But, at 
least, the Standing Committee has been under 
the controlof a bishop oftentimes And letme 
remind you that it is the bishop whose views are 
the most extreme who will use that power of 
controlling the Standing Committee. 


“Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that it is well 
for us to assume that everything will be done 
in an honorable and upright way. But suppose 
a bishop believes that such a thing is necessary 
not only to the well-being of the Church, but 
even the being of the Church, can we find fault 
with him because he uses all the power in his 
control, moral influence, and every other kind 
of influence which his position as a bishop 
grants to him? We have said to him: ‘Use 
the order, and permit to be used whatsoever 
formulas you see fit.’ Itseems tome a great 
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safeguard of the Church would be taken away 
by adopting this Article to the Constitution. 

‘‘T think this améndment is one that will give 
two mistaken notions. In the tirst place, it will 
give the mistaken notion to the people about us 
that we differ from the religious bodies around us 
only in our Church polity, and what has been 
sometimes éxpressed as the Ecclesiastical Or- 
der. There is no difference between us only in 
that, and even that we are proposing to modify 
so that it shall be acceptable to all. Inthe next 
place, it will give the mistaken notion that we 
now have become larger-hearted—that we now 
repent of our narrowness and exclusiveness— 
and that was all the lack there was. And we 
cow open the doors. But the difference be. 
tween us and American Protestantism is some- 
thing more than mere Church polity. Underly- 
ing it allis what I shall call the Church idea— 
the idea of a divinely established Church,which 
idea involves subordination and submission, and 
does not permit the individual to magnify his 
personal preferences into a matter of difference, 
into a matter of separation, into a matter of 
schism. 

‘“May I call attention to what the reverend 
Doctor from New York said—to what he was 
pleased to call the finest example of missionary 
work in the entire Northwest? I do not know 
that I use his exact words; but the impression 
that was left upon my mind was that he wished 
to convey the idea to members of this House 
that that work was an exceedingly fine piece of 
work. Be itso; there are parties in Minnesota 
who recognize it as being just what the reverend 
Doctor expressed it to be to us. Then I would 
say to you that, in the first place, there is not 
very much'of parallelism between the proposi- 
tion which is before us and that work of which 
he was pleased to speak so highly. And I call 
the attention of this House to the fact that in 
this great congregation—and there is only one, 
by the way, to which the reverend Doctor must 
have referred—the situation is not at all a par- 
allelism to this. There the members of the 
Swedish National Church had been brought up 
under liturgical forms, accustomed to bishops, 
believing in the Apostolic Succession, confirmed 
as they understood Confirmation (though we 
know it was by presbyters, but in that matter 
the Greek Church is at one with them) ; the in- 
stances are not at allsimilar. Those people de- 
sire to be placed under the government of bish- 
ops simply and solely because they are accus- 
tomed to bishops, and for a time they had done 
in this country the only thing that they could 
do; namely, attached themselves to the Swedish- 
speaking people ina Lutheran Communion found 
here. When the opportunity presented itself, 
they expressed a desire to return to the fold. 
The success seen in the Swedish work in the city 
of Minneapolis is not due to any sort of system 
such as this proposed. Thesuccess of it is due to 
the fact that there is there one ofothe most ear- 
est and godly men, highly educated in the uni- 
versities of his own country, a believer in the 
highest of sacramental creeds—a man of such 
earnest and intense enthusiasm that no matter 
what particular form his environment might 
take, he would make that a success. But he 
has done that work because, on the one hand, he 
has been able to restore to his people that which 
circumstances had taken away, and in the next 
place, because of his own earnest and intense 
godliness.”’ 

Dr. Leffingwell, of Quincy, spoke next: ‘‘Itis 
a great satisfaction to be allowed to follow my 
reverend brother from Minnesota, and to cor- 
roborate—though such may not be needed—his 
remarks vpon the Swedish work that is going 
on in Minnesota, of which I know something in 
particular, and especially as the one to which he 
refers,and who is doing such a grand work, was 
under my observation before he went to Minne- 
sota. As this work in Minnesota has been taken 
for an illustration, urged upon us as a reason for 
the adoption for this amendment—a reason sat- 
isfactory to those who have used it—I am very 
glad that it has been shown that no amendment 
to the Constitution is needed to give to that 
work all the power that it needs. The same 
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may be said of the Swedish work in Chicago. 
For forty years the Swedish Prayer Book has 
been used in Chicago by the Swedish congrega- 
tion, and at first under the sanction and by the 
appointment of the late Bishop Whitehouse 
who was a great man among the Fathers, and 
about whose action no suggestion of defiance 
was ever made, no question of violution of the 
Constitution was ever raised, in the General 
Convention. Similar work is going on in Gales- 
burg. The Bishop of Quincy has authorized the 
use of the Swedish Prayer Book there. The 
question is one of epening the Church to any con- 
gregation of Christian people which has not been 
in communion with the Church—whether they 
should have another kind of worship and we 
should have two kinds of congregation, and the 
missionary would have to ask: Will you have 
the Church with the Prayer Book, or the 
Church without the Prayer Book? It seems to 
me avery strange condition of things would be 
established. We have been straining at gnats, 
and now we are asked to swallow a whole 
camel! The conservatism of this body may be 
trusted to resist anything which will minimize 
the use and benefit of the Prayer Book in the 
Church. Of course, conservatism may go too 
far, and in some directions, perhaps, it has gone 
too far; and for one, I have to thank the deputy 
from New York, the author of this resolution, 
more than any other man, for having overcome 
that conservatism and set in motion the enrich- 
ment and revision of the Prayer Book. I re- 
member with great pleasure to-day how, twenty 
years ago, in the Convention in Boston, he made 
that magnificent speech in favorof Prayer Book 
enrichment, for from that the movement was 
begun. It seems that we have another twelve 
or fifteen years of consideration of how the 
Prayer Book is to be used. We have been rea- 
sonably consistent about that, and the world 
knows what to expect about the use of the 
Prayer Book. The amendment which is sug- 
gested, or the addition suggested to the Consti- 
tution, as we have seen, is not needed in the 
Swedish work, which is going on without it. 
Then, what is it needed for? Can it be shown 
how there is to be any benefit come from open- 
ing the doors here and leaving the use of the 
Prayer Book practically voluntary? Rather 
than encourage Christian denominations to come 
to us with the permission to neglect the Prayer 
Book, ignore the Prayer Book, I, for one, would 
encourage them to use the Prayer Book before 
they come to us. I would like to take the sect 
name off the Prayer Book, the ‘Protestant Epis- 
copal,’ and have it read, ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer according to the use of the Church in 
the United States.’ i believe the use of the 
Prayer Book is increasing, that love for it is 
growing outside of the Church, and what we 
need in the way of Church extension is to dis- 
tribute that Prayer Book throughout the land. If 
we do thisthe people will come to us, and before 
they come to the door of the Church, they will 
know something about the Prayer Book. It is 
not the disuse that we need, it is the encourage- 
ment of the use of the Prayer Book by all the 
people of the land before they come into union 
with this Church.”’ 

Dr. Prall, of Michigan, said that there had 
come into the Church in Michigan a parish of 
the Reformed Protestant Episcopal Church. 
How did they enter the doors of the Church? In 
a very short way, and practically in the way 
that was outlined in the amendment offered by 
the deputy from New York. This denomina- 
tion used the reformed Prayer Book, as they 
callit. They came to the bishop of the diocese, 
and the bishop had statesmanship enough to 
have himself elected rector—of what? Of aRe- 
formed Episcopal parish. He did not say to 
them: ‘‘Now you must use your old Prayer 
Book or the Prayer Book of the Church,” but he 
said it would be a good thing to use that Prayer 
Book. They were not Episcopalians; they were 
not members of this Church; they chose to use 
our Prayer Book ad interim; they might have 
chosen to use only some parts of it ad interim. 
Not the bishop and not the diocese could force 
them to use anything—until when? Until they 
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knocked at the doors of our Convention and 
asked to be admitted asa parish. Then they 
were told to obey the canons. That was the po- 
sition of the deputy from New York. 

Dr. Greer, of New York, said: ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the Convention: It gives me 
great pleasure to second and endorse, and, with 
such capacity as I possess, to advocate, the 
proposition of my colleague from New York. I 
confess that three years ago when he introduced 
this, or a similar proposition, although support- 
ing it, 1 waslukewarminmy support. But sub- 
sequent reflection, and particularly subsequent 
experience, has persuaded me that the proposi- 
tion is wise and right in the broadest sense— 
statesmanlike and practical. I believe in it be- 
cause, as has been said upon the floor of this 
House—not at this session but at other times— 
because it is consistent with the declaration 
which this Church has put forth in the Chicago- 
Lambeth four-fold principle or platform, and 
which it declared to be, so far as it was con- 
cerned, the best for the unification of the Chris- 
tian world. ; 

“Gentlemen, did we mean it, or did we not 
mean it? If wedid not mean it, or if we have 
changed our minds, then let us go back to that 
point, and there at the beginning withdraw 
that proposition from the vision of the Christian 
world. That, I submit, in such a case is the 
only manly and straight-forward thing to do. If 
we did mean it, and I take it that we did, and 
that we do, let us make room for the logical, le- 
gitimate, and practical operation and applica- 
tion of the principle. Gentlemen, it is wise to 
do one thing or another; this or that, and to do 
each of them thoroughly. It is not wise, we 
are told, to pursue in some cases a middle 
course, It may be wise, it has been said, either 
to jump the chasm or not to jump; but it is cer- 
tainly foolish after we have started to jump, to 
exhibit a faltering purpose and to check the 
horse; for then the last estate will be worse 
than the first, and we will fall into the ditch of 
American contempt. - 

‘Again, I believe in the amendment. because 
I believe thisis the place to do it—that this is 
the time. What isit we are doing now? We 
are formulating the fundamental law of the 
Church. What is the fundamental law of the 
Church? We have been required by the exi- 
gency of circumstances to-day to look at our- 
selves carefully, searchingly, in order to ascer- 
tain what we fundamentally hold; and we have 
said to the world that we fundamentally hold, 
and shall forever hold, the great fourfold decla- 
ration as set forth in the Chicago-Lambeth Plat- 
form; that we will never surrender the two 
Creeds, the two Sacraments, the Historic Episco- 
pate, the Canonical Scriptures. That is the 
fundamental norm of this Church. Other things 
perhaps we may hold; but we hold that to be 
fundamentally true, and now weare elaborating 
still further the fundamental law of the Church. 
This, I maintain, is the time, and this the place, 
in which to make provision in that fundamental 
law of the Church for the free development and 
growth of what we declare to be the fundamen- 
tal norm. 

“Finally and chiefly, I believe in the amend- 
ment, because I believe it is the most effectual 
way in which to reach not only the Swedes of 
the North-west, New York, and New England, 
but the most effectual, perhaps the only way 
in which we can reach the peoples who are com- 
ing here in large numbers through all our ports 
of entry, crowding in our cities, spreading over 
our plains, cultivating our farms, working our 
mines, becoming integral parts of our American 
life and population. They come from the Old 
World. They come, even the most illiterate of 
them, with the instinct of history in them, in 
sympathy, by inheritance, with an historical 
Church such as ours. They do not know the 
Prayer Book yet nor love it as we do; but give 
them a chance,and they will learn to take it and 
to love it, if we can only meet them half way, 
not by changing the Prayer Book—that is not 
the purpose of the resolution—but by setting 
forth in a proper way a sort of provisional 
oftice, a sort of pontoon bridge thrown out to 
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them, and over which they may cross into fel- 
lowship with the Church. 

“Mr. President and gentleman, I know where- 
of Lspeak. MaylI not be permitted a personal 
reference? In the parish with which I have 
the honor to be connected, there are every Sun- 
day, and more or less during the week, minis- 
trations in seven different languages and to 
seven different peoples. They are all using the 
offices of the Prayer Book, as they would not be 
using those offices if it had been required of 
them that they should use them at first. For- 
tunately,there is a wise, practical statesmanship 
administrating the diocese of New York, and it 
is not required of us that we’shall ask that they 
use this,Prayer Book; and as a result, they are 
using it, if not in translated form in every case, 
on paper, and before them, they are doing so by 
means of a translator who translates the offices 
for them. 

“It requires no prophet’s vision to look for- 
~ward and see the time in the not distant future 
when all peoples, tribes, kindreds, and tongues 
will be crowding this great American continent 
from ocean to ocean. Let us exhibit a wise, 
practical statesmanship, let us be wise men and 
‘brethren in our day and generation, and these 


peoples, coming from the Old World, will be pre- 


pared to be gathered into the old Church. 
‘Through the agency of the Church they will be 
prepared for good citizenship. We shall do a 
great religious work and a great patriotic work, 
and we will make this Church indisputably, be- 
yond cavil and question,not merely in name, but 
in fact, the Church of the American people.”’ 

The Rey. Mr. Nichol, of Minnesota, said: ‘‘The 
splendid spectacle of our Swedish missionary 
work in Minnesota is familiar to you all. What 
is the key-note to that work, what lies behind 

ts strength and power? Gentlemen, it is the ex- 

eptional and splendid statesmanship of the 
episcopate of Minnesota, who saw the necessity 
when that great body of Swedish Christian peo- 
ple came in our midst and was before us as a 
religious problem, to grant to them this provi- 
-sion that the honorable deputy from New York 
desires to incorporate into the Constitution—to 
grant to them for the time being to worship ac- 
cording te their established usage. Members of 
their national Church can come to us with their 
thistoric Churchmanship, can come to us in 
America with all the things to which they are 
accustomed, but they cannot bring to America 
their national Church. And shall not the Amer- 
‘ican Church, in incorporating Swedish Church- 
amen, or any other national Churchmen who have 
an historic ministry, sacraments, and creeds of 
‘our Lambeth Platform, be allowed at least for 
‘the time being the formulas to which they are 
accustomed and which are endeared to them? 
Why, gentlemen,it is one of the saving features, 
as this plan comes to us, that they shall find in 
the American Church the old liturgy which 
‘they have loved. Little by little they may be- 
-come accustomed to our liturgy. 

“The Article of the Constitution to which this 
addition is to be madeis an Article bearing on 
the Prayer Book. It has been shown in the ses- 
sions of the Board of Missions, and with the ap- 
wplause of this House unconcealed,,that in our 
great missionary work as an American Church, 
there must go forth certain features of our 
Christianity before the Prayer Book, and that 
‘this Church must commend itself to those who 
are not familiar with our Prayer Book. There 
must be given an opportunity to learn to love 
the Prayer Book, and the Prayer Book must 
commend itself to them by degrees. I say it was 
‘the splendid statesmanship of the Bishops of 
Minnesota that secured the results in that State. 
That parish is not the only parish in Minnesota 
in which the same results have been obtained 
on just the provision recommended by the hon- 
-ored member from New York; but this thing 
has been accomplished contrary to the law of 
the Church. What the learned deputy from 
New York desires to secure is that this thing 
which you all applaud, which commends itself 
to both your consciences and American Chris- 
tianity, should be made a matter of law; that we 
should not be found saying amen to the action of 
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a bishop of this Church, which is not in accord- 
ance with our fundamental law. It is well that 
the fundamental law of the American Church 
should embody somewhere in its language that 
which is courageous, that which lifts up the 
vision and the heart to the splendid future in 
which the American Church shall be the Church 
all-embracing of the peoples and tongues that 
come into the American nation. I exhort you, 
gentlemen of this House, to admit into the Con- 
stitution this addition to the tenth Article pre- 
sented by the prophet of the American Church, 
which, while it may have some features that 
may not commend themselves to your judgment, 
will have a large feature of prophetic outlook 
for which this Church is seeking.” 

Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, took the floor in 
opposition to the amendment. ‘It is with cer- 
tain regret that [shall endeavor to speak upon 
this question. I doso only because I feel that 
there are vital principles at stake. My aim is to 
call the attention of this House calmly to those 
principles. I ask the members of this House to 
keep in mind the fact that this is not a matter of 
sentiment; it is a matter of constitutional law; 
and those who are acquainted with the work- 
ings of law, know that there is nothing more 
dangerous in the enactment of law for the ad- 
ministration of justice, than the admission of 
that one thing, sentiment. 

“T stand, I venture to say, with you in behalf 
of the ancient traditions of thé Church. This is 
a wholly new movement. You do not find it in 
the past; it has not been the tradition of the 
Church; it has not been a principle of this 
Church; it has not been a voice of this Church 
to open two doors of entrance into the Church— 
a main door and a side door—and side doors are 
always suspicious! [Laughter| And I hold, sir, 
that the door by which the children of the 
Church come into the Church, is none too 
straight for those who are not the children of 
the Church. There are those here who know 
how this principle works in other bodies, and 
who say, with us, every man has to come in 
through thesame door. And I take it that was 
practically the voice of our Blessed Lord; for He 
said, ‘I am the door of the Church,’ and not the 
‘doors of the Church.’ 

‘J stand,also,for consistency in our legislation. 
Are we to be called upon to make a fundamental 
provision in our law for an exceptional case, a 
rarely exceptional. case a totally exceptional 
case? There is no great demand for this; 
and while I say this, I have the profound- 
est sympathy for that Swedish congrega- 
tion of which mention has been made. I 
know something of those men, have had some 
correspondence with them, and if I had the 
means of some men, I would not talk about the 
Swedish congregation, but I would put my hands 
in my pocket and giveit everything it needed. 
I ask you if it is a principle in the American na- 
tion to attempt class legisJation? And is not 
this an effort at class legislation—legislation for 
an exceptional and isolated class—a class with 
which I sympathize. But this is a matter of 
constitutional law and not of sentiment. 

“J stand not only for our traditions and con- 
sistency in legislation, but I stand for the in- 
tegrity of our system and the honor of our 
Prayer Book. This proposition, if carried, will 
relieve the minister of the daily offices, and 
those daily offices have been the Church's safe- 
guard against those things commonly known as 
irreverent in the house of God. Let them ob- 
serve the Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
then let the bishop allow them to have such 
supplementary service as may be suitable to 
their condition. But by the adoption of this 
resolution we shelve the liturgy of the Church. 
Are you prepared to do that—the liturgy of the 
Church which has come from the fire of perse- 
cution—a liturgy like the white garments worn 
by the elect in the kingdom of God—a white 
garment which has been touched and illumi- 
nated with divine splendor? Are we willing to 
place this before the world? J hold that we 
are bound to stand by the Prayer Hook, and 
that if we adopt this we are laying the ax at 
the very root of the Prayer Book—we are cast- 
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ing discredit on it; we are saying this is not and 
cannot be the unalterable law of the Church. 

“T ask you not to indorse this resolution. It 
is contrary to the traditions of the Church; it 
will produce dissent instead of unity; it legis- 
lates for aclass, and lays upon the shelf the 
liturgy of the Church, and discredits and lays 
open to aspersion the Book of Common Prayer."’ 

Dr. Stone, of Chicago: ‘Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some anxiety and much reluctance that 
I venture to claim the attention of the Conven- 
tion upon the subject now before it, and this is 
because I feel very deeply the importance of our 
Church liturgy. I am one who should be num- 
bered among those who look forward with 
hopeful hearts to the day when a divided Chris- 
tendom will be united in one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. But, though I have that 
feeling very strongly in my heart, I neverthe- 
less feel that the present resolution will not 
reach the desired end, will not help toward it; 
and that for several reasons. 

“First of all, it has been stated in the House 
that the very thing which is proposed to be 
done by this resolution has already been done; 
and the charge has been made that the Bishops 
of Minnesota have already departed from the 
constitutional law of the Church in admitting 
into their communion religious bodies under 
similar conditions with those suggested by the 
resolution. It is further stated that in a great 
church in the city of New York seven zommuni- 
ties have learned to use the Book of Common 
Prayer, having first permission, or some allow- 
ance whereby they might use some other form 
beforehand. J do not wish to say or imply that 
the bishops referred to, or rector who made the 
statement, did violate any principle of ecclesias- 
ticallaw. But, if they have the privilege, if 
they have done it—if it is being done again and 
again—if we find a way whereby an exceptional 
case (if one arises) can be taken into our con- 
sideration, and we may take that into our 
Church, whv should we be asked to make a law 
which has already bee~ acted upon, and which 
many of us do not desire to say anything 
about.”” Speaking of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Plat‘orm, Dr. Stone said that he did not know 
that the four conditions were intended to be at 
any time more than the minimum. In this mat- 
ter he said he was speaking for himself, not as 
a representative in any way; that if anybody 
wanted to come in on those four conditions, we 
should speedily find some other condition. We 
have put it before the world, and how has the 
world received it? Two bodies only ventured 
to touch upon it; one, our Presbyterian friends 
who have refused any further communication 
with us in the matter, and the other body has 
condemned our orders altogether. They did 
not consider the Lambeth Platform. But now 
we come out and say that we are so anxious, 
that if, upon any condition, they may desire to 
come in, we will make room for them. 

‘‘Let us look at this proposition for a moment. 
I believe in the first place that any congrega- 
tion that is willing to accept the spiritual over- 
sight—I am not quite sure whether I understand 
what that means, whether legally or morally, 
compulsory, suggestive, or advisory—whatever 
it may be, any congregation that is willing to 
put itself under the direction, spiritual or oth- 
erwise, of our bishops, will be quite ready to 
accept the Church’s teachings. I do not think 
for one moment that they will accept the whole 
Church teaching. They will accept the Episco- 
pacy and accept the Book of Common Prayer. 
The clergyman is to receive episcopal ordina- 
tion, and having received episcopal ordination, 
what is he todo? He is to violate the condition 
upon which he receives that ordination. He 
signs a declaration that he will conform to the 
doctrines, discipline, and worship, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. He has no sooner 
signed it than he is allowed to go out and per- 
form a worship that will not be the worship of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He is not 
obliged to conform to that which every other 
regularly ordained clergyman is obliged to do. 
Are we willing to give episcopal ordination 
without episcopal obligation? 
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“Then, again, lclaim that in doing this and 
allowing these congregations to use such form 
and directory as the bishop shall set forth, we 
are opening the door to Congregationalists. We 
give to these separate congregations under the 
law and will of the individual bishop, just such 
a form of worship as they may desire; we give 
to the stranger what we deny to the son. If I 
were to claim the right to use in my parish the 
First Book of Edward VI, there would be a 
storm throughout the country, notwithstanding 
the fact that the First Book of Edward VI. is 
in Catholic conformity with the doctrines and 
discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
But astranger, forsooth, may use any form that 
an individual bishop may choose to permit. 

“Tdo not wish to speak disparagingly of bish- 
ops, but there are bishops and bishops. It is 
possible that the bishop who presided over the 
diocese with which I might be connected, may 
put forth for these brethren a form of worship 
that might not be altogether acceptable to some 
dioceses. Therefore, I say it is bringing in the 
principle of division. Iask: Is there any ap- 
plication coming from any religious body out- 
side this Communion asking us to do anything 
of the sort? They do not ask us to take them 
in. It seems that when a separate little body 
comes, the bishop, as in Minnesota, or the rec- 
tor, as in New York, finds a way in which it 
may bedone. But we, as a body, have had no 
application presented to us. We are not asked 
to doit. Sentimentalism outside, if you will al- 
low me say it, induced the Chicago Lambeth 
Declaration. But our approaches have met with 
no favorable response; outside bodies are refus- 
ing to yield toour charm. I contend that, until 
they ask, until they are convinced that they 
are in a wrong position, it is beneath the digni- 
ty of this body to make any further overtures— 
it is unnecessary, it is unwise, it is laying the 
foundation for division among ourselves; and, 
therefore, I, for one, sincerely holding to the 
principle of Church unity with the honored and 
respected deputy from New York, hope that 
this resolution may not be carried by this Con- 
vention.” 

Dr. Huntington, the mover of the resolution, 
in answer to the inquiry whether there was 
any application from, or desire on the part of, 
outside denominations, read a pencil note which 
he had received from a highly cultivated col- 
ored man asking him to state how his resolu- 
tion, if adopted, would effect the colored Church. 


Dr. McConnell, of Long Island, hoped that the 
resolution of Dr. Huntington would prevail, and 
he said the feeling of the Church generally, and 
to some extent that of the Convention, was that 
they not only wanted to do the thing which was 
right, but that which was generous; but were 
restrained from doing the generous thing from 
fear of some consequences which might follow. 
The proposition from the deputy from New York 
was not the proposal of a new thing, but to reg- 
ulate by law a principle which already exists, 
and which, without regulation of law, was un- 
speakably dangerous. Attention had been called 
by a number of speakers to the fact that the 
power which this resolution asks*for already 
existed,and was in the hands of the bishops; also, 
that they had exercised the power, and might 
continue to exercise it at their own will and 
pleasure. Do the gentlemen who make that 
contention realize what it means? That if it be 
true that any bishop, anywhere, had the consti- 
tutional right to provide exc2ptional services 
for exceptional ce mgregations within his mis- 
sionary jurisdiction, what regulation was there 
to control the services which he might allow 
them? 


There are certain persons in the Church, as 
in a certain political party, who, above all 
things, want to keep it select; it was not a 
great many years ago when a political party of 
this country was represented by leaders who 
desired to keep it select, and its selectness was 
at the expense of its numbers, for at the next 
election its leaders were all retired. To keep 
an organ‘zation select is not its first object, and, 
least of all, the object of the living Church of 
God, whose first object is propagation—to extend 
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itself. In this country there was a condi- 
tion of things which the Church had never be- 
fore faced, and members of the Convention 
should be men of understanding of the times 
and ready todo the things which they ought to 
do. He asked whether gentlemen were pre- 
pared to say they were going to make the 
Prayer Book the first consideration, and fly in 
the face of Catholic custom. Look at what the 
House had done. It has made it practically im- 
possible by the provisions which have just been 
adopted—a provision which requires the consent 
not only of the House of Bishops and House of 
Deputies, but a majority of all entitled to seats 
in the House of Bishops and House of Deputies 
for two conventions—has made impossible any 
other change in the Prayer Book for a hundred 
years tocome. That being done, all congrega- 
tions of the Church have their rights safe- 
guarded—the Prayer Book cannot be mutilated. 
This was not a proposition to emasculate the 
Prayer Book; this it has nothing whatever to 
do with any member of the congregation of this 
Church, but is a regulation of the way in 
which bishops should deal with people who 
were not members of the Church untilsuch time 
as they should become members. He asked 
whether the Church wanted those congrega- 
tions—whether it was wanted that the Church 
should grow or remain select. ‘You can take 
your choice, but you cannot have both. One- 
third of the ministry has come from other de- 
nominations, and more than one-third; every 
year ministers from other denominations are 
asking for ordination, and they are received 
into our Church, sometimes gladly and some- 
times not so gladly. Notice the conditions— 
every one who came was compelled to come 
alone, and was stripped of his constituency; 
could bring no one with him. But let the pend- 
ing proposition be enacted, and the minister 
could come and bring his congregation with 
him; could come without having to wander up 
and down in dry places (having been stripped 
of his priesthood) seeking something to eat and 
finding little.” 


Dr. Parks, of Massachusetts, said: ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman, as I have listened to some of the 
speeches that have been made this morning, I 
have been reminded of a story familiar, no 
doubt, to a good many, ofa captain of a tug boat 
in a race with a rival tug boat. Hecalled down 
the tube to the engineer: ‘Say, Mac, is them 
bolts all tight?? The answer came up: ‘You 
bet! and the boy is settin’ on thesafety-valve!’ 
[Laughter.] In this Convention we may tighten 
up the bolts of the machinery in such a way that 
we shall be in danger of breaking the machine 
rather than of accomplishing the voyage. It 
has been said that sentiment has no place in 
law. Ido not care to enter into the discussion 
of that question. I-venture to assert that it is 
impossible to keep sentiment out of discussion 
of questions of law, unless you have questions 
of law discussed by phonographs. If you have 
living men discussing things, you must have the 
whole of the man discuss them and not one part 
of him. Now, sir, in regard to this matter of 
the fear that some men seem to have that the 
bishops might suddenly break out into the 
wildest sort of antics; in the history of the 
Church, what reason have we to anticipate such 
a dreadful calamity as that? We can either 
trust the bishopsor we cannot trust them; if we 
cannot trust them, let us abolish them; but if 
we trust them, let us make it possible for them 
to do the work of the Church in the largest and 
noblest way We are the possessors and, with 
the clergy, are the custodians of the most in- 
estimable blessing in our liturgy, or we are 
slaves under a heavy yoke which we would 
gladly break. If we are the custodians of this 
inestimable treasure, let us rejoice in our oppor- 
tunity, and not complain that somebody may get 
it in a way in which we have not received it. I 
have had the great fortune to be born and bred 
in this Church, and have never known anything 
but our liturgy, and I am still in the House of 
Deputies. [Laughter. | 

‘Now, to deal with this thing seriously. Let 
us admit, as the distinguished and learned 
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deputy from Milwaukee has said, that it is con- 
trary to our traditions. I admit it. ButI cal? 
your attention to the fact that we have come to. 

a critical period in the history of the United 

States, when traditions of the past will no 
longer help us in the untrodden paths in which 

we are called to walk. We need a new light. 
for a:‘new day; and while it may be true 
that this would bea departure, we must re-- 
member that heretofore in the history of the 
United States we have been dealing with indi-- 
viduals,or at most, with families, in the country. 

But now, we are dealing with islands and na-- 
tions, and perhaps adherence to the old rule 
will not work in the new exigencies. In this. 
Church the only problem which has been before- 
us in the past hundred years, was so to place: 
ourselves before an American community that. 
we could influence them against their preju- 
dices. But the opportunity is opening before: 
us asa Church, as the opportunity is opening 
before us as a nation, to enlarge the bounds no 
longer by the process of admission here and 

there through the Custom House, but we wel- 
come great hodies of men with all the tra- 

ditions that are healthy, with all the customs. 
that are not contrary to our conception of the 
highest civilization. The opportunity has come: 
for us to do something more than we have done: 
in the past—to make it possible for the minister: 
of aChristian congregation to stand before his. 

people and say: My brother, the time has. 
come whenI can no longer worship God in the. 
old provincial style; I will not leave you, but E 
will ask you to go with me that we may learn, 

together this new way of God, and take up the 
heritage of our fathers in England, which, un- 
der the evil exigencies of civil war in England, 

were laid aside for a little while—we will take 
up the old way and use it little by little as it 
seems to us possible in our changed condition. 

If, Mr. President, once in a while the ancient. 
feeling were to come upon that minister and 

that congregation with no stated form of prayer 
that would fully express their gratitude to the 
Spirit’s voice, and the minister were to lift up 

his heart in unprepared phrase to thank God_ 
for his mercy in Christ, who would be shocked, 

who would be hurt if God received it?” 

Mr. Temple, of Vermont, read an extract. 
from the report of the Lambeth Conference om 
Christian Unity, adding that the Convention 
had been reminded by the clerical deputy from 
Chicago, that the outside Christian world would 
smile a broad smile at the impracticability of the 
utterances of the resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference. What they are smiling at is the 
gross inconsistency of the Convention. Noone: 
on the flsor would deny, in common sense an@ 
common hospitality, that when one invites a. 


gentleman to visit him in his home, and be at. 


home there, it would be wrong to muzzle 
the knocker and tie up the door bell. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the: 
delegation to present the greetings of the Amer- 
ican Church at the Canadian Church council. 


AFTER RECESS 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
special order, the question being on a resolution 
of Dr. Huntington, of New York. The Rev. 
Mr. Rogers of Texas said, that when the Bishop 
of Vermont so clearly stated his reasons for the 
use of the Prayer Book in parochial Missions, 
and equally clearly made it known that the 
work of the Church should he done by other 
methods than elaborate ritual, he did not meam 
that the Prayer Book was not afterward to be: 
used in the same place and by the same people. 
Mr. Rogers thought that the Bishops who fol+ 
lowed him, the Bishop of Marquette and the 
Bishop of Kentucky, fully agreed with the 
Bishop of Vermont, that there are occasions. 
when, in dealing with men or women, they 
must be approached more from the personal 
side than through the methods of the ritual. 
He said that was not newin the Church, and 
the Bishop of Vermont had made it clear that. 
it had not been new for a long time in parochial 
Missions. When the missionary in the great. 
West and Southwest goes to his work, he oftem 
goes with the same idea in mind that the Bish- 
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op of Vermont had—uses just so much ritual as 
to him seems best; he finds a class of people 
that he must get in contact with and sympa- 
tby with, and he must do it in his own voice, 
his own language, and his own ideas. He knows 
that later they will use the Prayer Book as 
other members of the Church useit. He knows 
equally well that by means of the Prayer Book 
alone he cannot enlist the sympathies of the 
people. Necessity knows no law, and when we 
go out to co the Master’s work, we use the 
Prayer Book where we may, and leave it out in 
‘part where we must. ‘‘He said it was a question 
of doing the work of the Church and not of the 
dignity of the Church. He thought that the 
deputy from Milwaukee had uttered a great 
truth when he said the question before the Con- 
vention was a vital one; but it was not vital in 
his (Mr. Rogers’) mind as the deputy from Mil- 
waukee saw it—that the question of dignity was 
no vital question, and the question of tradition 
was no vital question compared with the work 
‘of the Church. If there is to be any necessity 
in the future for receiving these congregations, 
whether they be from one nation or another, or 
from one denomination or another, when they 
‘knock at the doors of the Church with faith,and 
with ministers who have been brought into the 
fold under the episcopal regimen, who are pre- 
pared to teach nothing that this Church does 
not allow—wbko are to become valuable members 
of the Church and accept all she has to give 
them, the Church is not wise if it does not pro- 
vide a law touching that necessity. 


Dr. Mann, of Missouri, had heard some reasons 
urged against the pending proposition with 
~which he did not agree; he had heard no reasons 
urged for it with which he agreed. In the first 
‘place,it seemed to him thatif the provision were 
‘wanted the Constitution was not the proper 
place for it, but that such an experiment should 
be by a canon which could be repealed in three 
years, if found to work unsatisfactorily; that 
the proposition, so far as it contained anything 
of value, seemed to him to be unnecessary ;that, 
so far as it contained something which in the 
view of its originator may be necessary, it 
seemed to him to be dangerous. ‘*What does it 
offer todo? To give the bishop of any diocese 
acting by and with the advice and consent 
of his Standing Committee, the power to take 
under his spiritual oversight any congregation 
of Christian people not heretofore in commun- 
‘ion with the Church, and soon. Mark the word, 
congregation. We had read to us this morning 
some very admirable resolutions, or parts of a 
resolution, of the Lambeth Conference, and we 
were told that it bore directly on this case.’’ 
‘This, Dr. Mann denied, stating that the Lam- 
beth Conference resolutions contemplated deal- 
ing in an orderly way with organized bodies of 
Christians making overtures of peace and 
‘unity to great organizations. That is entirely 
another matter, This resolution contemplates 
‘dealing with parishes and comparatively small 
‘odies of people in towns and cities. He asked 
what was meant by the words ‘‘the bishop is 
allowed to take them under his spiritual over- 
sight,’’? when a body of Christian people in some 
town or city say to the Bishop of Minnesota or 
the Bishop of New York: ‘We are not prepared 
as yet to enter the Episcopal Church, but we 
are not satisfied where we are; we have some 
' drawing toward your Church; we believe that 
on fundamental matters you are right; we are 
willing to accept the Creed but (I pass by the 
sacraments; there is something to be said about 
that later) we want your godly advice and 
counsel, we want you to be unto us in the place 
of a father, and it may result finally in our com- 
ing into your Church.’’ Does any gentleman in 
‘this House suppose for an instant that the 
bishop of that diocese is not competent to give 
‘to those people everything that they may ask 
for? Why, of course he is. On the other hand, 
4f it does mean that in the town where 
‘there is a parish of our own Church with its 
rector, and where, for one reason or another, 
some minister of another body says he would 
like to have our ordination, and that he would 
hike to make that profession, the lack of which 
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was so deplored this morning, and had a con- 
gregation to which he had been ministering and 
he wanted that congregation to come with him 
—if it means that,we should have, not the Epis- 
copal Church, but some Episcopal Churches. 
And I can conceive of nothing that will lead to 
more revolutionary and heartburning dissen- 
sion and schism. This provision does not say 
that they shall come into our communion, does 
not say that they are to come to our altar, does 
not say that they are to be with us, until they 
have taken the Prayer Book from one end to an- 
other. It is hard to charge the Prayer Book 
with standing in the way of what this resolu- 
tion itself stands in the way of. 

“IT have pointed out one ambiguity which 
seems to be a dangerous one in this provision; I 
have pointed out, not an ambiguity, but a de- 
fect in another place, by the way they are to 
prepare for tne apostolic rite of Confirmation. 
The Prayer Bock says that he shall not be con- 
firmed until he answers all questions, and so on 
—the administration of Baptism, the Supper of 
the Lord, and the words of Christ Himself. We 
all know what that means. When it comes to 
the Lord’s Supper it means, of course, the 
words of consecration; it means the words of 
distribution, it means the bread and wine. But 
it does not mean the altar, does not mean one 
manual act of benediction; it does not mean one 
knee bent when receiving; it may mean a tray 
passed down the aisles to people sitting in the 
pews, and individual communion cups. 

“Mr. President, we have been asked: If the 
bishop is competent todo what this. resolution 
contemplates,why should you object to having it 
in the Constitution? In the first place, because it 
is unnecessary. Gentlemen have said that the 
Bishop of Minnesota broke the law of the 
Church when he took that Swedish congrega- 
tion. What law did he break; what provision 
of the Constitution did he break? What canon 
did he break? The old Constitution provides 
that the Prayer Book shall be used in our 
churches—I forget the exact language, but I 
know that the words, ‘Protestant Episcopal’ 
are in there—the Prayer Book shall be in use in 
our dioceses and missionary jurisdictions. That 
means nothing less than that it shall be in use 
in our congregations here—our parishes and 
missionary jurisdictions and dioceses. 
law was broken when the Bishop of Minnesota 
took under his oversight, the congregation of 
Swedes in his broad statesmanlike way? Every 
case cited in this House as having happened 
and likely to happen is the case of foreigners. 
It is perfectly competent for this House to 
make provision by canon, if any provision be 
necessary for such cases. I believe now that it 
is right in the hands of the bishop to make such 
provision. But I believe that this thing put in- 
to our Corstitution, if it does not itself couatain, 
at least suggests, a disregard of the Prayer 
Book—a widespread diversity of worship which 
would be most pernicious. 

“Our Prayer Book is not a bar to ‘unity. 
More people have come to us by the way of 
Common Prayer, I believe, than even the gen- 
tleman who moves this Article, in his most san- 
guine moments, ever expected would come by 
the road of this Article. I take it that there is 
nothing ungenerous in our attitude in this mat- 
ter. We have been willing to give to such 
cases all that they ask; but we are not willing 
to set up something that shall act as a constant 
incentive to somebody to establish some new 
mode of worship and some mongrel species or 
sect.’ 

Rev. Mr. Tayler, of Los Angeles, said: ‘‘We 
have been spoken to this afternoon as if those 
who are to be admitted into the Church,the con- 
gregations knocking at the door of the Church, 
were our separated Protestant brothers. Jam 
under theimpression that if we make such acon- 
stitutional provision as proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York, we advertise ourselves to 
receive not only congregations who may like to 
come to us, but that the door is open to a great 
many of our Roman Catholic brethren who are 
desirous of a dearer Catholicity than is pre- 
sented to them by the Church of Rome. ‘There 
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is a strong leaven working in the Church of 
Rome to-day—the spirit of reform is at work, 
and we see on the surface evidence of that re- 
form. And it occurs to me that the time will 
come speedily when some ecclesiastical ques- 
tion may be decided otherwise by the Pope of 
Rome than may be desired by some congrega- 
tions, and that congregation of the Church of 
Rome might elect with its priests to come to us. 
And I see no reason why it should not come in- 
to communion with this Church as the ordinary 
parish or congregation is to be received, and re- 
ceived under episcopal supervision, under the 
oversight of some bishop, and that they may 
use if possible some liturgy. their own form of 
the service, until they should becom? accus- 
tomed to ourservice. [ama tirm believer in 
the open-door policy of our Church,with proper 
restrictions and safeguards.”’ 

Mr. Saunders, of Massachusetts, asked: what 
need have we for any law on the subject? How, 
in any way, could the work done by the Bish- 
ops of Minnesota have been better done if we 
had this amendment in our Constitution? It is 
said that the bishops have no authority to take 
these people under their spiritual oversight. 
When the Bishop said: ‘Receive thou the 
Holy Ghost or the work and office of the Church 
of God,’ they got their authority. The deputy 
from New York said we would be changing our 
fundamental law. The fundamental law of this 
Church was made eighteen centuries ago; it is 
not contained in our Constitution and Canons. 
The Constitution and Canons are for the govern- 
ment of this part of the Church which we call 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. What pro- 
vision is there for the bishop taking under his 
oversight a congregation, whether they be Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians, or anybody else? 
Why put this section in the Constitution to 
give them the right that they have already. 
We are not giving them a liberty, for they may 
now have it; but we are restricting them. If 
we say in this amendment that they are only to 
have the right with the consent of their Stand- 
ing Committees, they will not have the right 
they now possess to stretch out their hands to 
anybody who may want them—and I pray God 
they may be constantly stretching them out— 
but they will say that they must first ask the 
Standing Committee. There is another danger- 
ous tendency. You propose now to give the 
bishop and Standing Committee the right to 
authorize an office, and thus, in a certain way, 
make the whole Church responsible for it, be- 
cause the right is given them in the Constitu- 
tion from the whole Church; and you may find 
before you get through that you have author- 
ized the use throughout the length and breadth 
of this land, not by independent congregations, 
of their own motion, but under the authority of 
this Church, perhaps a canon of the Roman 
Mass, perhaps the First Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. And, asI said, this will not be under 
their individual responsibility, nor even the re- 
sponsibility of an individual bishop, but under 
the quasi-authority of the whole Church. Gen- 
tlemen, is it safe to give any bishop and Stand- 
ing Committee the right to authorize an office 
which may be stated in a general way to bear 
the imprimatur of the Church? I feel that I 
cannot vote for this proposition.’’ 

Dr. Dix said that he did not propose to detain 
the Convention by any lengthened remarks, but 
simply to say a few words, not as chairman of 
the committee, of course, but as one of its indi- 
vidual members. With due respect to his order, 
he thought the priests in the Convention had 
already had their innings long enough and quite 
sufficiently, and he had been waiting to hear 
something from the laymen. While charmed 
with the eloquent addresses made this morning, 
and in sympathy with the earnest Christian 
spirit in every word and. every sentence, he 
would frankly state he had heard nothing to 
cause him to change his mind from what it was 
three years ago when te subject was before 
the Convention in Minneapolis, and he could not 
conscientiously and in the fear of God give his 
vote for the amendment. He had grave fears 
as to the result, grave doubts as to the practi- 
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cal working of the plan. It wasa proposition to 
place in the Constitution of the Church, where 
it would be almost impossible to change it, a 
provision which three years ago was condemned 
by some of the most able men in the Convention. 
He alluded to his learned friend from Minneso- 
ta, Chancellor Woolworth, from Nebraska, Mr. 
Temple, of Vermont, and others, who thought 
the proposition to be fraught with very grave 
controversies and danger—consequences which 
those gentlemen pointed out in the minority re- 
port which was then presented,and which, in 
fact, was signed by an equal number of those 
who signed the report of the committee. He 
doubted very much the wisdom of placing in the 
Constitution a measure which was supposed by 
those distinguished men to be fraught with 
dangerous consequences, which has caused one 
honored and reverend deputy of this House 
who came to us from a body outside,deep anxie- 
ty, because he feared he was being brought into 
a system far different from that which he sup- 
posed he would enter into when he left his for- 
mer denomination and came to us; a measure 
which it is believed by a good many persons, if 
passed, will lead to greater difficulties, greater 
dissensions, and greater diversity, than now ex- 
ist among us. The Church isina state of pro- 
found peace, a state in which Christian feeling 
is growing and strengthening every day. 

‘“‘Now, Mr. President, let me say this as the 
earnest conviction of my heart. I believe our 
beloved Church to be the greatest conservative 
element in this country. Ido not care whether 
she be few in number or large, I do not care 
what converts she makes and brings in at this 
particular time; I think lawlessnessis the curse 
and peril of the age. One point more, Mr. 
Chairman. We have just adopted an amend- 
ment to the Constitution making it next to im- 
possible for us to change the Prayer Book. As 
was said here awhile ago by a deputy upon this 
floor, the Prayer Book may be said to be safe 
for a hundred years to come, if this amendment 
should be ratified or defeated. Is it wise to 
place in the same Constitution immediately fol- 
luwing that Article on the Prayer Book,another 
provision where it would be almost impossible 
to get it out or to change it, annulling the use of 
the Prayer Book in certain quarters—giving 
every bishop the right in his diocese to establish 
a separate use so that we might have as many dif- 
ferent uses as there are bishops in the dioceses, 
and thus, as it seems to me, weaken the force of 
what we have already done to conserve our 
Book of Common Prayer? I would far rather 
see this measure, to which I do not wholly ob- 
ject, if you come to consider it in its mere svub- 
stance, provided for by canon than placed out of 
our own reach in the Constitution of the Church. 
If provided for by canon, it could be easily 
changed; but when once put in the Constitution, 
there is an element of danger that may lead to 
consequences in which we do not know where 
we are, and for these reasons I should decidedly 
prefer that the Convention be satisfied with the 
work adopted this morning—an amendment of 
the Constitution protecting the Book of Common 
Prayer—and adopt this measure in the form 
of a canon; or, better still, that it should defer 
action on this matter for the present, that we 
may in time work out those results which we 
have at heart. Aud let me say beforeI take 
my seat, that I do hope the laymen of this body 
will be heard upon this subject. Weknow, men 
of the clergy, all know how warmly interested 
we are in the matter, and [ would like to hear 
from the lawyers and laymen, and men upon the 
bench, accustomed to deal with constitutional 
amendments.”’ 

Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, said his innate con- 
servatism compelled him to oppose the amend- 
meat. He opposed it upoo the ground that it 
wasunnecessary. He believed that the bishops 
had the power, if in a few instances it was 
necessary to exercise it, to take such action as 
that takenin Minnesota. He did not think that 
any constitutional amendment was needed, or 
any caaon, to give the bishops that power. He 
objected to the amendment, moreover, b2cause 
it was special legislation; that so far as he had 
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heard upon the floor,a small number of foreigners 
in the diocese of Minnesota and some foreigners 
in the city of New York seemed to be the only 
people affected by it. Because one individual 
case of the kind had come upand had been wise- 
ly managed and acted upon, is that a reason 
why we should go into a constitutional amend- 
ment? Our missionaries who are at work 
throughout the country do not need it. He ob- 
jected to it, moreover, on account of the varient 
uses which might spring up in different parts of 
the country under emasculated parts of the 
Prayer Book. He agreed with Dr. Dix that the 
Prayer Book was the conservative representa- 
tive of the Church, representing its doctrine, 
its worship. There were other people who 
called themselves bishops beside ours; there are 
other usages adopted which are similar to ours; 
but when it comes to the Prayer Book, we have 
one Prayer Book which is the conservative 
power of the Church. The doctrine of the 
Church is enshrined in that Prayer Book, and 
cannot be changed to suit the individual wishes 
of anybody except this Convention. That being 
the case, he did not want to see any legislation 
that would disparage in any way, in any sense 
whatever,the use of that Prayer Book. Another 
thing was that the proposition was to require 
the consent of the Standing Committees in 
reference to this varient use of the Prayer 
Book, thus putting the Standing Committee in 
the position to overrule the bishop in reference 
to any action he might choose to take. He hoped 
that the conservative feeling of the Church 
would not be carried away by the mere declara- 
tion of unity and progress, and references to the 
Pacific Coast, and Hawaii, and things of that 
kind, but that the Convention would comedown 
to solid matter and say whether it would make 
this innovation and introduce into the Constitu- 
tion an unnecessary and unwise proposition. 
Mr. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania, said it 
did not require any long effort of memory to look 
back to a time when a resolution like this 
would have been the subject of ridicule of all the 
priests in the country; it did not require a long 
effort of memory to look back to the time when 
the people were not looking at this Church ex- 
cept with feelings of distrust. But he thanked 
God that time was gone, and there was scarcely 


. a diocese in allthis broad land where there were 


not people belonging to other bodies of Christians 
looking longingly toward this great Church of 
ours. 

Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, said it was because 
the American Church had always been at home 
loyally and faithfully doing her duty as a good 
wife and bride of the Son of God, because she 
had been faithful to the trust committed to her 
charge, and in spite of persistent efforts in years 
past, had refused to change her Prayer Book, to 
emasculate it, or to make it something which it 
is not—efforts, Mr. Chairman, which culminated 
in a division in the Church and in the setting up 
of a body which does not and could not and 
would not accept the Prayer Book as it was. In 
spite of all those attacks in the past upon the 
integrity and authority of the Book of Common 
Prayer, this American Church has kept stead- 
fast in the truth—she has held to that truth loy- 
ally; she has held to it faithfully, and to that 
which was given her. The resolution as pro- 
posed casts a stigma upon that book. Dr. Taylor 
agreed with the statement that when the reso- 
lution passed it would practically render nuga- 
tory the Article of the Constitution which was 
passed unanimously by the .House of Deputies. 

Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, said that he 
could not expect to keep up to the high level of 
the debate and eloquent discourse that he had 
heard in the morning. He was glad that they 
had adjourned immediately after, because it re- 
minded him of the English House of Parliament 
after Sheridan’s speech on Warren Hastings, 
when Mr. Pitt moved that the House adjourn, 
as they were not in a condition to come toa judi- 
cious conclusion; that if he had any of the roses 
of oratory about him he would spare the House 
and distribute them to the galleries, where they 
belong. The first objection of Mr. Biddle was 
that the proposition, in a sense, might be said to 
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qualify the Prayer Book. The bishops areal ~ 
lowed to make overtures and receive overtures: 
from congregations; but, having endeavored to 
induce great bodies of Christians, Methodists. 
and Protestants, to come to us, the latter had 


‘paid no attention whatever to our overtures, 


and this was a proposition to say to outsiders 
If you will come to us we will let you do what. 
you please, pretty much; and not only that, we 
will write a new Prayer Book for you. In that. 
way there will not be a very good constituency 
added to the Church—or rather to the annex of 
the Church. He characterized this as a more: 
serious Objection than some persons supposed. 
He agreed with Dr. Mann, of Missouri, tbat- 
spiritual oversight was a very grave objection. 
Another grave objection which seemed to strike 
his Catholic friends was that the congregation 
applyiug, or to whom the bishop is making over- 
tures, must come witha minister having episco- 
pal ordination, thus making every bishop the. 
judge of the validity of the orders of that gen- 
tleman. A Swedish clergyman comes, and what. 
is he going to say to that? That is a question 
which has not been decided by the Church, but 
is still under discussion, and there is a commis- 
sion on that very subject. One bishop might say 
it was all right, another, not at all, and there 
would be great diversity of opinion. In the next- 
place there is to be asort of covenant--to do what? 
To use in public worship a form gotten up by 
the bishop. Very well. There are58 dioceses 
and 58 forms of public worship, which he did not. 
think was according to the spirit ef the Caurch 
at all. Hedid not think the Prayer Book was. 
an obstacle: to public worship, and challenged 
anybody to rise and say that he had found it an 
obstacle. He said, with the President of the 
House, he would prefer to keep the Church pure, 
well-defined, and clear-cut in principle than to 
have it a very large, promiscuous Salvation 
Army concern, How are you going to enforce 
the proviso that the form of directory shall con- 
tain nothing contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church? - 

Judge Stiness, of Rhode Island, said that the 
question presented was the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution, which proposed 
no change in the Prayer Book or any services of 
the Church; that the congregations of the 
Church and the parishes throughout the land 
would go on just as they had before the adop- 
tion of this amendment, should it be finally 
adopted; that it did not interfere in any way 
with, or permit a bishop to authorize a different- 
use of, the Prayer Book in any parish other 
than is used at the present time; that it was a. 
use permitted to those entirely outside of the- 
Church, non-communicants of the Church, and 
he could see no danger to the glorious heritage: 
which was held sodear. This Church has put- 
itself on record as being in favor of Christian. 
Unity; the bishops of the Church had issued a. 
declaration in which they stated the four essen- 
tial points of Christian Unity; that declara- 
tion throughout the land was heralded as the: 
harbinger of great leadership. He asked 
whether the Church was to stop there and go 
no farther. Representatives of different de- 
nominations have applied to the bishops of this 
Church and asked what they could do under 
the circumstances to avail themselves of the 
Historic Episcopate. Clearly, it was to go to 
the bishops and be ordained, and in order to do ° 
that, the bishops of the Church must require of 
those clergymen the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer in all the services in which they en-- 
gaged in their dioceses. So far as the clergy- 
men themselves are concerned, they would be 
able to administer to congregations of our 
Church, but, they would say, we cannot bring 
our people with us, because they have not been 
educated into the use of the Common Prayer 
Book, and they should be permitted a system to- 
which they have been accustomed. The declara- 
tion of the bishops was issued twelve years ago, 
and he begged the gentlemen to note that that. 
had been the only proposition in that direction. 
If that was not right, why does not somebody 
presenta better proposition? Another objection 
that has been stated is, that this amendment 
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is pot needed; that our bishops are doing the 
very thing proposed, and have been all along; 
that that is the way in which our Western dio- 
ces have been built up. The very fact that it has 
been done, and that it needs to be done, is the 
reason why permission to doit should be in the 
Constitution. 

Judge Wilder, of Minnesota, did not under- 
stand that the position he took was in opposi- 
tion to the views of his bishop; on the contrary, 
he was a most earnest advocate of the work 
contemplated by the proposition. In the dio- 
cese of Minnesota a great percentage of the 
population is of foreign birth, and as yet are not 
in harmony with the Church, but he did not be- 
lieve that the work could be more efficiently 
done under the amendment, if adopted, than it 
has been without it. His reverend friend from 
Minnesota had told the Convention what had 
been done and what was being done, and yet in 
violation of law. He asked whether it was in 
violation of the rubrics in the Prayer Book; 
was it at variance with the polity of the Church 
or its purposes? What is to be done,and where 
are you to begin,in the missionary field of West- 
ern States and Territories? Must you have a 
constitutional provision providing a way to 
teach an uneducated or educated foreigner 
what is meant by the Lord’s Prayer, our Gen- 
eral Confession, or the Apostoles’ Creed. The 
truth is, the Prayer Book, the liturgy of our 
Church, is the great educator of the people out- 
side of the Church, and he asked whether it was 
necessary to have forty, or fifty, or sixty litur- 
gies in order that the people might be taught 
the dignity, the character, and the truth of our 
liturgy. 

Dr. McKim, of Washington, closed the discus- 
sion of the day by saying that he had no flowers 
of eloquence for the galleries and no sugar plums 
of witicisms for the ground floor, but he desired 
to say a few words on the subject because of its 
great importance, and because he felt it involved 
a crisis in the development, in the progress, in 
the advance of the Church of which a!1l present 
were proud, and thankfully so, to be members. 
Three words had been used during the afternoon 
and morning in connection with the discussion, 
upon which he would like to make a few re- 
marks. It was represented that the proposition 
of the reverend deputy from New York involved 
a lowering of the dignity of the Church. He 
asked whether when the Church put forth the 
Lambeth Platform she meant it, or only meant 
it in a Pickwickian sense; whether it was more 
or less consistent in the Church that they should 
follow up that declaration by both the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies, and show 
that the Church desired to do something in the 
direction of those four great principles laid 
down in that platform. It had been affirmed, 
and the affirmation had been taken to be based 
upon truth, that after ail we were not very 
much in earnest in that declaration, not willing 
to follow it up, not willing to stand by the plans 
that that declaration proposed. For the dignity 
of the Church, let us go forward and do this 
which it is asked we shall do in the interest of 
Catholicity, and of our advance along the lines 
of development of the Churchin thisland. A 
great deal had been said about loyalty to the 
Prayer Book,as if the pending proposition in the 
least involved any disloyalty to that book of our 
fathers. He ventured to say that those who 
are in favor of the proposition love and rever- 
ence the Prayer Book as muchas any of the 
brethreo of the Church. It was not a proposi- 
tien to put the Prayer Book upon the shelf, but 
it was to take it down from the shelf and dis- 
tribute it among the simple folk, those not 
trained in its use, that they may learn to love it 
as all present have. That was the purpose in 
view. Referring to the statement that there 
would be fifty-eight uses of the Prayer Book by 
the adoption of this proposition, and,on the other 
hand, everything which was proposed by the 
proposition had been done and was being done 
both by the bishops and clergy,he said that they 
were rather inconsistent, but called attention 
to the fact that if the statements were true, we 
have not fifty-eight different uses, but as many 
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uses as there were missionaries on the frontier: 
who are compelled by the rubric of common-sense 
and by the rubric of charity, not to insist upon 
the use of the Prayer Book in all their congre- 
gations, 

The hour of adjournment being near at hand, 
the discussion of the pending resolution was 
postponed until the next day,and Dr. Dix, chair- 
man of the Committee on Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, reported to the House 
Article I, which was recommitted to it, Article 
V proposing amendments to that Article, and a 
report on Article IX on the mede of trying the 
bishops, and asked that they be printed for the 
information of the House. Agreed to. 


The Chair laid before the House messages 
from the House of Bishops numbered 26, 27, and 
28. Message No. 27,relative to the appointment 
of a joint committee to consider the subject of 
pensioning aged and disabled clergymen, and 
submitting a resolution thereon, was concurred 
in. Message No. 28,informing the House of Dep. 
uties that the House of Bishops had adopted 
the House resolution and report of the Joint 
Committee on Christian Education, making 
them a special order, the two Houses sitting as 
one body, was concurred in. 

Whereupon, at 5 p. M., the House adjourned. 
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The House of Bishops made important changes 
in the missfonary jurisdictions of the Far West 
by marking out new boundaries. The former 
boundaries observed State lines, but the new 
divisions are mapped out according to the routes 
of travel, so that each bishop may more easily 
reach every portion of the jurisdiction under 
him. Several of the districts in the sparsely 
populated areas of the States of that section 
embrace vast territories, much larger than any 
of the States which formerly constituted similar 
jurisdictions. 

1. A new missionary district, the boundaries of 
which shall be those of the present Missionary Dis- 
trict of The Platte, so changed as to include all that 
portion of the State of Wyoming lying east of the 
west lines of the counties of Sheridan, Johnson, Na- 
trona, and Carbon; the district so constituted to be 
called the Missionary District of Laramie, and the 
title of the bishop to be the Missionary Bishop of 
Laramie. 

2. A new missionary district, the boundaries of 
which shall be those of the present Missionary Dis- 
trict of Utah, so changed as to include the present 
Missionary District of Western Colorado, and all 
that portion of the State of Nevada:lying east of the 
west lines of the counties of Elko, White Pine, Eure- 
ka, Lincoln, Lander, and Nye, together with that 
portion of the county of Uintah, in the State of Wy- 
oming, lying south of the 41% degr2es of longitude; the 
district so constituted to be called the Missionary 
District of Salt Lake, and the title of the bishop to be 
the Missionary Bishop of Salt Lake. 

3. A new missionary district, which shall include 
the present Missionary District of Northern Califor- 
nia, and all that portion of the State of Nevada lying 
west of the west lines of the counties of Elko, White 
Pine, Eureka, Lincoln, Lander, and Nye; the district 
so constituted to be called the Missionary District of 
Sacramento, and the title of the bishop to be the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Sacramento. 

4. Anew missionary district, which shall include 
all that portion of the present Missionary District of 
Idaho lying south and east of the southern and east- 
ern lines of the county of Idaho, together with all 
that portion of the State of Wyoming lying west of 
the west lines of the counties of Sheridan, Johnson, 
Natrona, and Carbon, except somuch of the county of 
Uintah attached to the Missionary District of Salt 
Lake; the district so constituted to be called the 
Missionary District of Boise, and the title of the 
pishop to be the Missionary Bishop of Boise. 

ba yAs missionary district, which shall include the 
present Missionary District of Spokane, together 
with that portion of the State of Idaho lying north of 
the southern line of the county of Idaho;the district 
so constituted to be called the Missionary District of 
Spokane, and the title of the bishop to be the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Spokane. 

The Bishops of South Dakota, Newark, and 
Central Pennsylvania were appointed a com- 
mittee of nomination for trustees of the Fund 
for Aged, Infirm, and Disabled Clergymen and 
Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 14—NINTH DAY 
The Chair announced the appointment of 
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members of certain committees under resolu- 
tions of the House. 

Mr. Old, of Southern Virginia, presented a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the possibility of guaran- 
teeing a small salary toevery missionary of the 
Church, the minimum of which would be $400. 
Referred to the Committee on the State of the 
Church. 

Mr. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania, sub- 
mitted a resolution declaring it to be the sense 
of the Convention that no congregation should 
be established on the continent of Europe where 
the Church of England held regular services. 
Referred to the Committee on Memorial of the 
American churches on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Trask, of Albany, presented a series of 
resolutions relative to an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, on the sub- 
ject of marriage and divorce. Placed on the 
calendar. 

Dr. Richards, from the Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Dioceses, to whom was referred 
the memorial on the diocese of Indiana praying 
for a division of that diocese by the erection of 
a new diocese in the northern portion, reported 
that the constitutional requirements had been 
complied with, and recommended the adoption 
of a resolution favoring such division and erec- 
tion. Agreed to. 

Mr. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, submitted a 
concurrent resolution relative to services in 
celebration of the act of the government of the 
United States in taking full possession of Puerto 
Rico on the terms of the protocol. Agreed to. 

Dr. Hodges, of Maryland, submitted a report 
from the Committee to Nominate Trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary. Agreed to. 

Dr. Green, of Iowa, submitted a report from 
the deputation appointed at the last General 
Convention to coivey the fraterna! greetings 
of the Church to the general synod of the Church 
of England in Canada. 

Mr. Sowdon, from the Committee on Ex- 
penses, submitted a report approving the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, and nominating Dr. 
Winthrop as treasurer of the Convention. 

Mr. Brown, of Washington, presented a peti- 
tion from All Saints’ church, of South Plains, 
N. J., praying that the Offize of Institution be 
stricken out of the Prayer Book. Laid upon the 
table. 

Dr. De Rosset, of Springfield, offered a reso- 
lution relative to the saying of daily offices by 
the priests. Placed on the calendar. 

Mr. Neale, of California, submitted a resolu- 
tion favoring the insertion in the Hymnal of the 
original text of the hymn, ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ by 
A.M. Toplady. Referred to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Hymnal. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, submitted 
a resolution requesting the House of Bishops to 
favor the two committees on the Memorial of 
Colored Workers sitting together as a joint com- 
mittee. Agreed to. 

Mr. Old, of Southern Virginia, submitted a 
memorial relative to a plan for assistance to 
build colored churches. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Colored Work. 

Whereupon, the House proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the special order, Mr. Packard, of 
Maryland, in the chair, the question being on 
the adoption of the amendment of Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York. : 

Dr. Fulton, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘There 
have been brilliant debates in the House of 
Deputies in former years, participated in by 
some of the best-known and highly esteemed 
deputies to the Convention; but I have never 
heard a debate in this House which surpassed 
or equalled in earnestness, in logic, in strength 
of conviction, in nobility of spiritual eloquence, 
that we heard yesterday from gentlemen who 
entertained opposite views on the subject be- 
fore the House. It is not to set myself before 
those men—not to endeavor at all to meet them 
on the ground of capacity which they possess, 
that I am here to-day, nor is it toenforce any of 
the arguments which have been presented ; .but 
for the twofold purpose, first, to call attention 
to fundamental principles—I will call them con- 
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stitutional principles—of the Church of Christ - 


which have not yet been mentioned; second, a 
purely and most pleasant irenic purpose al- 
though my brother yesterday said that the gen- 
tlemen of the advanced school towhich he belongs 
were opposed to the motion of Dr. Hunting- 
ton. I am not sure that they would beso op- 
posed if they had thought that what Dr. Hunt- 
ington has proposed is in the strictest sense a 
Catholic measure. And my desire is, in the 
few moments at my command, briefly and cur- 
sorily to call attention to several points of un- 
disputed Catholic law which I trust will concil- 
iate the opponents either to their support for 
the measure or} reconcile them for its adop- 
tion contrary to their views. I have written 
down the points that I have to make. The first 
is, ‘‘Go ye into the world’’—go ye into the na- 
tions—“baptizing them.’? Baptizing nations! 
When any Church goes out under this commis- 
sion to a nation as a national Church, it says to 
the nation that it issent to baptizethat nation as 
a whole,and not merely to maintain a denomina- 
tion within its boundaries. Now, Mr. President, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church maintains her 
constitutional position and her rightful jurisdic- 
tion asa national Church in this country. In 
Title I, Canon 19, Section 6, Sub-section 4, we 
find these words: ‘The jurisdiction of this 
Church extending in right, though not in form, 
to all persons belonging to it within the United 
States, it is hereby enacted,’ etc. Our Church, 
then, claims jurisdiction in right, though not al- 
ways in fact, over all persons belonging to it. I 
ask you to mark that point and wait a moment. 
If the Church has jurisdiction, the Church has 
aduty to perform. There is no such thing as 
having power without having responsibility. 
Therefore, if this Church claims jurisdiction, 
this Church should have a duty to perform be- 
cause of that jurisdiction; and, if our jurisdic- 
tion be national, then our duty would be nation- 
al; if our duty be universal to the people who 
of right b2long to our Church, then our duty is 
to those people,whatever they may be, or what- 
ever their opposition may be. The Caurch acts 
consistently upon this subject—she charges her 
priests to exercise her jurisdiction. 

“Mr. President, one of the most sorrowful 
things that has ever come to the priest, at least 
I speak for myself, is to read over the office of 
ordination, and then to think how he has not 
fulfilled his function. Let me then read afew 
words from the exhortation of the bishops to 
make him a priest . Dr. Huntington’s pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution simply 
sets forth certain facilities for the execution of 
that high charge. Who are the people whom 
Dr. Huntington’s amendment will enable the 
bishops to take charge of in an orderly manner? 
They have been spoken of as outsiders. We have 
been told that we have an open and a closed 
door. Have we? The Prayer Book is, it has 
been said, an obstacle to their entrance into the 
Church of Christ. Ideny it. The vast majori- 
ty of these people are baptized Christian people, 
and if we have any rightful jurisdiction in this 
Church, and in this nation, then those people, 
by virtue of their Baptism, belong to us. I ask 
my Catholic brethren to think of that, to ponder 
onit. If there be any truth in the doctrine, the 
discipline, of this Church, then every baptized 
Christian in the United States, whatever he 
may think himself to be, is, he may thank God, a 
member of Christ’s One Catholic Church, and, 
therefore in this Church in this nation. Thatis 
constitutional law. These people have been 
estranged from the Church. Is it their fault? 
They do not care, we are told; let them alone 
therefore. Is that the way the Master looked 
atit? “Go ye outinto the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in,” said He. That is 
all this resolution favors, to make them come in 
that the Table of the Eucharist might be filled 
with American guests. The desire is to recon- 
cile these people to the Church Catholic. How 
is that to be done? Iask all my brethren, and 
particularly my brethren who Gelight specially 
in the name ‘Catholic’ to remember t rat. 

“Again, we come to the question of liturgy. 
Nobody venerates the liturgy more than I do. 
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Faith comes first, then the sacraments, of which 
liturgies give the authorized form. Again, here 
is constitutional law, apostolic law. How did 
the Apostles of Christ deal with this matter of 
the liturgy? Some people think there was no 
liturgy in the apostolic days. I disagree with 
them. I believe that the ancient liturgies are of 
apostolic origin, but St. Paul settled the essen- 
tial part of the Eucharist. In writing to the 
Corinthians he delivered that which he re- 
ceived of the Lord, the blessing of the wine and 
the breaking of the bread. ‘The rest,’ he said, 
‘I will set in order whenI come.’ All that was 
proposed by the amendment of Dr. Huntington 
was that these people should have what is es- 
sential to a due celebration of the Sacraments, 
and that the rest should be set in order when the 
baptized in Christ were ready.”’ 

Mr. Stetson, of New York, said that the first 
question that has been asked with considerable 
force and entire propriety, is, why the legisla- 
tion is desirable at all; that if the bishops have 
the right, why should there be any legislation 
on the subject?) His answer to that was two- 
fold; first, it is not generally, or, if generally, 
not invariably, conceded that the bishops have 
the right. Indeed one of the most able canon- 
ists and lawyers of this Convention expressed 
his belief this morning that it is without the 
right of the bishop to do this thing. Second, it 
was the duty of this Church—its policy, that it 
should declare itself not by sporadit and occa- 
sional action of one or two bishops, not by one 
or two dioceses. His next proposition was that 
legislation being necessary, it was also desira- 
ble to stimulate and justify the clergy, and en- 
courage groups and bodies of Christian believ- 
ers to adopt our methods. His next and last 
proposition, legislation upon this policy was 
necessary to assure all outside bodies of the at- 
titude of the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Ryerson, of Chicago, wished to call the 
attention of the Convention to some lines of the 
amendment which seemed to escape considera- 
tion. For instance, ‘such form or directory 
shall contain or enjoin nothing contrary to the 
doctrine of this Church, shall make provision 
for the Apostolic rite of Confirmation, and shall 
require, in the administration of the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, the un- 
failing use of the words and elements ordained 
by Christ Himself.’? Under this proviso it is 
necessary that the form or directory shall be 
accepted and used by the congregation, but 
there is no proyision that such congregation 
shall enter the Church, be baptized, or con- 
firmed. 

Dr. Christian, of Newark, said he had but 
one single fact to present; which was that all 
through the discussion the contention had been 
made that the Book of Common Prayer was the 
great wall which stood in the way of the 
Church’s advancement. This he denied. The 
thing, in his opinion, that keops the multitudes 
away is just the reverse from the Prayer Book 
—it is the orders of this Church. 

Dr. Egar, of Central New York, referring to 
the matter brought beforo the Convention by 
his brother from New York, asked that the 
two questions of the Ordinal be considered: 
‘‘Will you give your faithful ‘diligence, etc., to 
administer the Sacraments as the Lord hath de- 
manded, and accept the same according to the 
commandments of God.’’ He claimed that that 
put upon the priest ordained the requirement 
that he should administer the Sacraments as 
the Lord commanded and as the Church had re- 
ceived them. Dr. Egar presented an amend- 
ment to strike out after the words, ‘‘shall con- 
tain’’ in line 1 the words relating to the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Com- 
munion, so as to make the section read, ‘‘pro- 
vided such form or directory shall contain the 
offices for the administration of Baptism and 
the order for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Commun on, contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, or if the service be in 
a foreign language, the said offices or order 
shall be in some translation authorized by this 
Church,or some traditional liturgy approved by 
the House of Bishops, and shall contain and en- 
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join nothing contrary to the doctrines of this 
Church,and make no provision against the Apos- 
tolic rite of Confirmation,’ etc. The amend- 
ment was laid on the table. 

Dr. Fiske, of Rhode Island, moved an amend- 
ment thereto which the Chair declared was not 
in order; whereupon Dr. Huntington expressed 
his willingness to accept certain amendments, 
which the secretary read, as follows: Strike 
out in the first line the words, ‘‘nothing in this 
Article shall be so construed as to restrain,” so 
that it will read: ‘but any bishop of this 
Church acting by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Standing Committee of his diocese 
or missionary jurisdiction, may take under his 
spiritual oversight’’; then in the second line 
after the words, ‘‘to use in public worship,” 
have the words, ‘in said congregation”; and 
about the middle of the proviso add the 
word, ‘‘acts,’’ soas to read, ‘‘unfailing useof the 
words, acts, and elements, ordained by Christ.” 
The amendments were adopted, and Dr. Fiske,of 
Rhode Island, moved to amend by adding after 
the words, ‘canonical requirements,’ the 
words, ‘‘and until it has been duly certified in 
such form as shall be provided,that the Book of 
Common Prayer is in use by such congrega- 
tion.”? Dr. Huntington declared that what was 
sought by that amendment already appeared in 
his resolution. 


Dr. Hopkins, of West Missouri, thought that 
it was apparent from the action of the House 
within the past few moments, that a new Ordi- 
nal was necessary, and anew Holy Communion 
service, new Confirmation service, and new Bap- 
tismal service, and a new kind of clergy. 


Dr. Jewell, of Milwaukee, moved to amend by 
inserting in the 8th line of the tirst paragraph, af- 
ter the words, ‘‘episcopal ordination’’ the words, 
‘according to the rules and rites of this Church,” 
also to insert in the second paragraph in Jine 
3, after the words, ‘‘Apostolic rite of Confirma- 
tion,” the words, ‘‘as pre-requisite to the admin- 
istration of ‘the Holy Communion according to 
the Prayer Book.’’? On motion of Mr. Trask, of 
New York, the amendment was laid upon the ta- 
ble. 


Dr. Roberts, of New Hampshire, moved to 
amend by striking out in the proviso after the 
words, ‘unfailing use,” the words, ‘‘and ele- 
ments ordained by Christ himself”; to which 
Dr. Jeffords, of Quincy, offered as substitute by 
striking out after the words in the 16th line, 
“the unfailing use of the acts and elements or- 
dained by Christ Himself,’? and inserting the 
words, ‘‘the use of the offices set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer for such sacrament.”’ 
On motion the amendment and. its substitute 
were laid on the table, the vote being, ayes, 
212; nays 90. 


Mr Wilmer, of Maryland, said: The appre- 
hension had been expressed that the House 
might be carried away by some current or ele- 
ment of eloquence. He was safe in saying, that 
if the gentleman who opposed the amendment 
were satisfied that the Prayer Book was safe 
and that the Church was safe, they should not 
stand and say they would not let the children 
have even the crumbs that fall from the Mas- 
ter’s table. Referring to the statement that 
there would bea mongrel use of the Prayer 
Book, he said that the liberality of a mem- 
ber of the House at the Convention in Bal- 
timore had made it possibie for the Prayer 
Book to be so cheap that it was accessible to 
every man in this broad land; to make that 
thing possible, was the reason for with-holding 
the copyright. 


The Rev. Mr. Jeffords, of Quincy, said he 
would like to call the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the eighth line of the proposed amend- 
ment which had not been dwelt upon. By adopt- 
ing the proposed amendment, it is left to every 
individual bishop, with the consent of the 
Standing Committee,to determine the regularity 
of the orders of the body applying. It had not 
been because of the Prayer Book that there had 
been this slow progress in Christian unity; it 
had not been the Sacraments as understood by 
the various denominations, but as has been said 
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by the deputy from the diocese of Newark, it 
had been the Orders of the Church. 

Dr. Prall, of Michigan, thought that the defeat 
of the pending proposition would mean the des- 
truction of foreign missions. 

Dr. Alsop said: We all desire to have this 
thing done, and the question is how shall it be 
done, under what authority shall it be done? 
Shall it be done by undefined power deposited in 
the hands of the bishops? If that be desired, 
then we must remember that that means not a 
constitutional monarchy, such as we hold the 
polity of this Church to be, based upon a democ- 
racy, but an absolute monarchy without any 
possibility of restraint. 

Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana, rose to remird 
the House that there was something beside a 
Constitution, something more than a ritual, a 
Prayer Book, enriched as it has been by the la- 
bors of the Church; there is a great and suffer- 
ing mass of humanity in this world that de- 
mands the work of the Churck. 

Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, moved to strike 
out the words, ‘tor council;’’ which amendment 
was accepted by Dr. Huntington. Agreed to. 

Mr. Weller, of Fond du Lac, said: ‘I come 
from a State where the majority of the people 
are foreigners. A great many of the people of 
Wisconsin use their mother tongue. There are 
a@ great many nationalities there; and I have 
seen this question tried among a number of 

hem. In Eau Claire the method of the proposed 
proposition was carried on among Scandina- 
vians, and it was an utter and absolute failure. 
Afterwards, in the city of Oshkosh there was a 
trial made of it by a Lutheran minister among 
the Germans, an able man on this line, and it 
was an absolute failure. So it was under Mar 
Timotheus—Pere Vilatte--among the Belgians. 
This was under the supervision of the late la- 
mented Bishop Brown, a man who had this 
question of Christian unity, so far as it related 
to foreign populations, deep down in his heart. 
He had watched this movement among the Ger- 
mans and among the Scandinavians, and he did 
not want this Church to have to do with any 
liturgy other than the Book of Common Prayer; 
that was the safeguard, that, the defense 
in time of trouble. ‘There were two kinds of 
people, those who want to be foreigners, whom 
we cannot teach, and those who want to be 
Americans, whom we can teach.”’ 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the 
Chair communicated messages from the House 
of Bishops, announcing its action upon the Con- 
stitution, as recorded in the proceedings of that 
body. 

The House then adjourned to Monday. 

HOUSE OF BISHOPS 

The House adopted Article IV of the Consti- 
tution by concurring with the deputies. The 
House also adopted Article VILon Provinces as 
to its main propositions, but non-concurred 
with the House of Deputies on the proviso. The 
reasoa assigned by the bishops was that a pro- 
viso should not be so worded as to defeat the 
provisions of the Article itself, and if a diocese 
may withhold its consent to incorporation into 
a proviaoce, it is claimed that the whole object 
of a provincial sytem may be defeated. A com- 
mittee of conference on the question was re- 
quested. Action on Article VI was postponed 
and Article VIII was adopted with some slight 
verbal changes. 

A change in the canon regarding the offences 
for which a bishop may be tried was made,there 
being added to the present list of offences, 
“‘conduct unbecoming a clergyman.’’ As this is 
one of the offences for which priests and dea- 
cons may b2 tried, the bishops believe that it 
should be made to apply also in the case of mem- 
bers of their body. 

Nominations were made for the vacant mis- 
sionary jurisdictions of North Dakota, Sacra- 
mento, and Boise, and were referred to the 
Committee on Nominations. 

An amendment to the canon forbidding the 
alienation of consecrated churches was adopted, 
so as to include churches and chapels solely 
used for divine service. This amendment is 
meant to cover the cases of certain churches so 
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old that there is some doubt as to whether they 
ever were duly consecrated. 

A special committee, consisting of the Bish- 
ops of Chicago, New York, and Vermont, was 
appointed for the purpose of reporting at the 
next General Convention upon a question of a 
central board of examiners of candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

The House adjourned to Monday. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17—FIFTEENTH DAY 
BY TELEGRAM 

The follwing substitute was adopted for Dr. 
Huntington’s amendment: Provision may be 
made by canon for the temporary use of other 
forms and directories of worship, by congrega- 
tions not already in union with this Church, 
who are willing to accept the spiritual oversight 
of the bishop of the diocese. 

The Bishops rejected the Canon on Marriage 
and Divorce. Indiana was divided into two dio- 
ceses, and a missionary district was formed of 
the southern portion. 


OUTSIDE MEETINGS. 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS SOCIETY 


This organization held services Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 11th, at Epiphany church, Washing- 
ton. The Bishop of New York presided, and 
made a brief address on ‘Parochial Missions.’’ 
The Bishop of Vermont spoke on ‘‘The Mission 
and the missioner.’’ The Bishop of Marquette 
spoke interestingly of his experiences in his far- 
away diocese. Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, told 
of the benefits to be derived from Mission work 
in cities, and of the best methods by which it 
should be conducted. He spokein favor of an 
avoidance of all sensationalism in Mission as well 
as in all other Church work. 


EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
This society held a meeting in St. John’s 


church, Washington, on Tuesday evening, Oct. - 


11th, at which the Bishop of Pennsylvania pre- 
sided. The Bishop and the Rev. W.S. Baer, 
the general secretary, made brief addresses on 
the objects for which the society was organized. 
Itis aiding many deserving young men in their 
preparation for their life work. The Rev. Dr. 
Fulton, in the course of his address, spoke of the 
rise in the standard of scholarship among stud- 
ents in the seminaries within the last twenty 
years. General Swayne spoke on the subject of 
sermons, from the standpoint of a listener. 


CHURCH UNITY SOCIETY 


The fourth triennial meeting was held at St. 
John’s church, Washington, Wednesday, Oct. 
12th. A service of prayer of a special form, ar- 
ranged by the Society for the Unity of Christen- 
dom, was led by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, 
the president of the society. Bishop Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi, spoke of the disastrous ef- 
fects the many divisions of Christianity have in 
foreign missions. Dr. McConnell, of the Holy 
Trinity church, Brooklyn, advised that, in order 
to create Church Unity, the best thing todo 
would be to begin with such creeds as were 
nearest and dearest to us, and institute a proc- 
ess of elimination. Mr. Silas McBee also ad- 
dressed the meeting. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Coleman, when the society 
adjourned to the parish hall and held a regular 
business meeting. 

The executive council submitted a report, 
which announced with much regret the break- 
ing off of communications between the Presbyte- 
rians and the society.. The treasurer, Mr. Fran- 
cis S. Keese, submitted his report, and showed 
a balance in the treasury of $324.97,the expenses 
of the three years having been $315.14, for print- 
ing, stationery, and special agents’ expenses. 
The former officers were then re-elected for the 
next three years. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND COMMISSION 


The Commission held its triennial meeting on 
Wednesday, Oct. 12th,in the room above the 
Sunday school room of Epiphany church. The 
Rev. Dr. Walton W. Battershall, of Albany, oc- 
cupied the chair until Bishop Talbot appeared, 
to whom the former then relinquished the 
gavel. The Kev. J. Newton Perkins acted as 
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secretary. The election of officers was held, 
and Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, was 
elected president. The other officers are as 
follows: Vice-presidents, Bishops Henry B. 
Whipple, William C. Doane, George de N. Gilles- 
pie, Thomas A. Starkey, Cortlandt Whitehead, 
Joseph H. Johnson, Ethelbert Talbot, and Wil- 
liam FE’. Nichols; secretaries, James G. Wilson 
and E. Walter Roberts; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. Newton Perkins; trustees: Bishop 
Thomas A. Starkey, Bishop John Scarborough; 
Rev. Messrs. Walton W. Battershall, Anthony 
Schuyler, Edmund D. Cooper, T. Gardiner Lit- 
tell, William M Grosvenor, Philip A. H. Brown; 
Messrs. William G. Low, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, Henry E. Pierrepont, 
John H. Carpender, Everett P. Wheeler, Dr. 
Frederick E. Hyde, Douglas Merritt, and 
William M. Franklin. 

Tae financial report showed that the society 
had flourished during the past three years, 
especially in the fiscal year just closed. In 1896 
the increase of funds had been $12,199.63; in 
1897, $11,339.69, and in 1898, $45,274.02. The to- 
tal fund now amounts to $343,891.04. Loans 
since 1881 had aggregated $410,637, and since 
1893, when free donations were first started, the 
sum of $18,026.33 had spent. 

‘A iong discussion was entered upon as to the 
advisability of giving money for the building of 
rectories; funds at the present time are distrib- 
uted only for the construction of churches. It 
was.pointed out that a revision of the charter 
of the society would be necessary if the pro- 
posed change were made, and so the whole mat- 
ter was referred for further discussion to the 
Board of Missions. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Associated Alumni of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary held their triennial reunion 
and banquet at the Ebbitt House, Washington, 
on Thursday, Oct. 13th. The banquet was pre- 
ceded by services at St. Paul’s church at 7 
o'clock. After choral Evensong, the Bishop of 
Springfield preached a strong sermon upon the 
treasures of which the seminary is guardian, 
and the great truths for which it stands. 

The alumni to the number of over 100,repaired 
tothe hotel, where the banquet was held. .The 
tables were set in the form of the letter U, 
and were handsomely decorated with flowers. 
Around them were many of the best known 
clergymen and bishops of the Church. 

The Rt. Rev. George De N. Gillespie, D.D., 
Bishop of Western Michigan, presided, and 
made afew opening remarks. The salutatory 
was given by Bishop Satterlee, of the diocese 
He said it afforded him great 
pleasure to welcome the alumni to the diocese, 
where he was just beginning to feel at home 
himself. ‘I am glad to find,’’ said he, ‘tin 
looking over the list of the alumni association, 
thatsince the year 1850 the greater part of the 
graduates of the seminary are stillalive. But 
still, in that list, I find many who have passed 
over to the number of those who are no longer 
among us. I wish that you would all solemnly 
join me in a toast to those who are no longer 
among us—to those whoawait our coming on the 
other side.’’ 

The toast, ‘‘The association—its illustrious 
past,’’ was responded to by the Rev. Dr. Brand, 
of Maryland. The Bishop of Tennessee, Dr. 
Gailor, responded to the toast, ‘*The association 
—its present usefulness.”’ Dr. Taylor, of Spring- 
field, spoke on ‘‘The association—its mission 
to the future.’”? Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, 
spoke on ‘The alumni and foreign missions.’ 
In the course of his remarks, hesaid that it was 
a matter of regret that the seminary had not 
done more for the cause of foreign missions. 
Dean Hoffman responded to ‘‘The General The- 
ological Seminary,’’ and Dr. Gold, of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary, to ‘‘Our sister sem- 
inaries.’’ The speeches continued to a late 
hour. 

THE NASHOTAH BANQUET. 

The Convocation of Nashotah House held its 
triennial meeting and banquet at Hotel Oxford, 
Washington, on Thursday evening last. Among 
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the alumni present were the Bishops of Mis- 
sissippi and Milwaukee, the Rev. Dr. Walter 
W. Webb, President of Nashotah House; the 
Rey. Drs. McClelland Fiske, S. D. McConnell, F. 
S. Jewell; Deans Mallory of Wisconsin, Rafter 
of Wyoming, Weller of Fond du Lac, Sweet of 
Rock Island; the Rev. T. I. Holcombe, Mr. L. H. 
Morehouse of the Young Churchman Co., and 
others. The Rt. Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D, 
presided. After the bounteous repast, he began 
the ‘‘feast of reason’’ by proposing a greeting to 
the alumni of the General Seminary then as- 
sembled at the Ebbitt House. A cordial response 
to this was received during the evening. The 
Bishop spoke of ‘‘Nashotah’s Past,” giving 
graphic sketches of the early days of which he 
was a participant. Dr. Webb spoke with quiet 
earnestness of ‘tNashotah’s Present.” At no 
time have conditions been so encouraging. The 
financial crisis is past, though for some years 
the institution must have aid from the Church 
to meet current expenses. Bishop Nicholson 
spoke with fervor about ‘‘Nashotah’s Future.” 
Like the twin lakes of the beautiful domain, her 
past and her future will be united by a stream 
through which the pure water of holy 
traditions and influences would ever 
flow. The Bishop of Japan, who was 
to have spoken of Nashotah’s foreign 
missionary work, was notable to attend. The 
Rev. Dr. Leffingwell, rector of St. Mary’s,Knox- 
ville, spoke upon ‘‘Nashotah’s Teachers,’? and 
the many educational works that were con- 
ducted by Nashotah men. He noted the fact that 
the Rey. Octavius Parker, now in Southern 
California, founded the mission of Anvik. The 
first Church missionary in Alaska, Mr. Eastin, 
gave a short account of his work in St. Cle- 
ment’s school for colored children, in Hender- 
son, Ky. The oldest of the alumni present, dat- 
ing back to the days of Breck, was Mr. Hol- 


combe. The presence of Mr. Morehouse, of Mil- | 


waukee, was extremely gratifying to all present. 

In reverent silence, standing, the alumni re- 
ceived the toast, ‘To the absent,” and ‘‘Tothe 
memory of the blessed departed.’’ All knelt for 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Prayer for Nasho- 
tah House, and received the blessing from the 
president, under whose instructions at Nasho- 
tah they had received so many helpful lessons 
and inspirations for their work. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


City.—At the church of the Intercession, : 


the rector, the Rev. Henry Dixon Jones, has 
resigned, to take effect Dec. 1st, after four 
years of work, during which he has made earn- 
est efforts to lessen the parovhial indebtedness. 


At the last meeting of the Church Associa- 
tion, an address on ‘‘Music; its nature and in- 
fluence,” was delivered by Mr. W.L. Tomlins, 
of Chicago. The session was held at the St. 
Denis hotel. 


Among the passengers who arrived in this 
port from England on the White Star steamship 
“Germanic,” Oct. 14th, was the Very Rev. and 
Hon. James Wentworth Leigh, D.D., a brother 
of Lord Leigh, and dean of Hereford cathedral. 
The Dean comes to this country on a visit to 
members of his wife’s family. It is expected 
that he will be present during some of the ses- 
sions of the General Convention in Washington. 


At Grace church, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, rector, there are, by latest report, 99 
members in the Girls’ Friendly Society, 36 proba- 
tioners, 51 juniors, and 57 candidates, making in 
all 248. There are also 26 associates, Deaconess 
Miner acting as branch secretary. The society 
has maintained successful classes in dress- 
making, embroidery, cutting and making under- 
wear, and the branches of useful industry; also 
a class in the German language. The new edi- 
fice for the summer home at New Canaan, 
Conn., is being pushed to completion. Grace 
House-by the-Sea is being used at present as a 
refuge for convalescent soldiers returned from 
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the army hospitals. Bishop Potter made a vis- 
itation at Grace church on Sunday, Oct. 2d. 


St. Agnes’ Nursery has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, and the babies’ dormitory enlarged. 
There was very little sickness during the year. 
The institution was open 274 days, with an av- 
erage attendance of 36, and a total of 9,457 
children. From the mothers, $472.85 was re- 
ceived; from yearly subscriptions, $1,510, and 
from other sources, making a total of $2,993.23. 
The expenses amounted to $2,873.04. St. Agnes’ 
Kindergarten has of late been associated with 
the nursery, but with a separate treasury; 
the receipts last year being $637 86, and the ex- 
penses leaving a balance in hand at the end of 
the year of $146 61. 


The annual commencement of the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses just held, grad- 
uated fourmembers. A limited number of per- 
sons attended the exercises in the vhantry of 
Grace church. The graduates were Miss Vir- 
ginia F. Burford, Miss Josephine A. Lyons, Miss 
Lillian c. Scott, and Miss C. Isabelle Howells. 
The latter contemplates remaining for a post- 
graduate course. The Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Hunt- 
ington, founder and warden of the school, deliv- 
ered an address. At a later hour of the morn- 
ing Bishop Potter celebrated the Holy Euchar- 
ist, assisted by the dean, the Rev. Haslett Mc- 
Kim, and the acting dean, the Kev. Melville K. 
Bailey. Six of the clergy of the parish, and a 
numer of deaconesses were present. The Rev. 
Geo. Wm. Douglas, D.D., was preacher. The 
Bishop admitted as deaconesses Miss Josephine 
A. Lyons, and Miss Virginia F. Burford. The 
former is to labor in Trinity parish, New Haven, 
Conn., and the latter in Trinity parish, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

SraaTspuRGH.-The Archdeaconry of Dutchess 
at its October meeting just held, elected, with 
the approval of Bishop Potter, the Rev. Pres- 
cott Evarts as Archdeacon of Dutchess, in suc 
cession to the Ven. Archdeacon Burgess, D.D., 
lately deceased. The Rev. A. T. Ashton was 
chosen secretary in succession to the Ven.Arch- 
deacon Evarts, and Mr. W. Morgan Lee was re- 
elected treasurer. The meeting was of unus- 
ual interest in being preceded by the consecra- 
tion of St. Margaret’s church, in which the ses- 
sions were held, the rector, the Rev. Thomas L. 
Cole, having successfully removed all remaining 
indebtedness. Bishop Potter at the same time 
administered the rite of Confirmation to twenty 
candidates. In his address on the occasion the 
Bishop made special reference to the happy re- 
turn of the rector, who was rector at a former 
time in this parish. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—Among the vice-presidents of 
the Pennsylvania Colonization Society elected 
at the 73d annual meeting,held on the 10th inst., 


are Bishop Whitaker and the Rev. Dr. W. F. 


Paddock. 


The treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. 
J. Cook, Jr., reports that in the past three 
years the amount contributed for the United 
Offering by St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. 
J. N. Blanchard, rector, has been $1,763 72. 


The estate of the late William W. Maule was 
adjudicated on the 8th iust., and sundry legacies 
ordered to be paid. He had named all the con- 
gregations in his native town of Lewes, Del., 
white and colored, as legatees; among them St. 
Peter’s church, $250. e 

Much surprise has been excited by the news of 
the resignation of the Rev. Dr. T. C. Yarnall, of 
St. Mary’s, West Philadelphia. This step, on 
his part, is a source of grief among those of his 
congregation whom he has served with singular 
fidelity, piety and devotion, for more than 50 
years. 

The Rev. W. F. Ayer, vicar of the memorial 
chapel of the Holy Communion, who has just re- 
turned from the South, gave an informal talk 
upon the hospital service in the volunteer army, 
to the Clerical Brotherhood, on the 10th inst., at 
their regular Monday meeting in the assembly 
room at the Church House. Mr. Ayer spoke 
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generally respecting the good work done by the 
army hospital and the Red Cross Society. He 
reviewed the situation at Chickamauga, and 
said that, under the circumstances, excellent 
work had been done. 


The directors of the Kensington Hospital for 
Women held their 15th annual meeting on Mon- 
day, 10th inst., at the Church House, and re- 
elected Bishop Whitaker president. The year 
which has closed was the first in the new kuild- 
ing, which was erected last year, and which 
has enlarged the capacity of the hospital to 40: 
beds, enabling it to do much more work than 
heretofore. During the year, 611 patients have 
been cared for, an increase of 237 over the year 
preceding. Four nurses have graduated from 
the training school, and ten nurses are at pres- 
en under training. 


The chapel of the Deaconesses’ House and 
Training School was crowded on Wednesday 
afternoon, 12th inst., at th: graduation exer- 
cises of the deaconesses class. In the absence 
of Bishop Whitaker, president, and the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeW. Perry, warden, at the General 
Convention, the services were in charge of the 
Kev. Messrs. R.S. Eastman and L. M. Robin- 
son. The address was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Eastman. The diplomas were presented to 
Misses Jean Colesbury, Marie Sellers, Amy 
Glidden, Emeline Tilkington, and Elizabeth 
Caryll. Three other members of the class were 
not present to receive their certificates, as they 
have already gone to their assigned work. 
They are Miss Amelia P. Butler, who will work 
among the mountainers in North Carolina; Miss. 
Mary Sutton, who has gone to Providence, R. 
I.; and Miss Margaretta S. Geider, who has 
been assigned to Boston. Miss Colesbury will 
work in the church of the Mediator, and Miss 
Sellers in St. Peter’s parish. The other young 
ladies have as yet received no assignments. 


Up to the close of 1897 there were 46 places of 
worship exclusively for colored people. In- 
cluded among these were six churches and 
chapels of our own Faith, three of which have 
been established within the last decade. And 
now three other mission stations have been 
started. The memorial cnapel of St. Michael 
and All Angels, which had been interested in a 
much-neglected colony of colored people in 
West Philadelphia for over two years, last April 
rented a small house in the rear of 3446 Ludlow 
st., which has been transformed into a model 
dwelling, and is now the working centre of the 
mission. The ‘‘Church League for Work among 
Colored People’? has become responsible for a 
part of the rent. Inthe Germantown convoca- 
tion, and under the charge of the Rev. Dr. J. De 
W. Perry, dean, a mission has been established 
for Italians and colored people; while another of 
the same character and purpose has been inaug- 
urated under the direction of Zion church, the 
Rev. C. C. Walker, rector. The Church League 
provides for the support of a deaconess who 
divides her time between the church of the Cru- 
cifixion and this mission of Zion church. Bishop- 
Whitaker, in his address to the late diocesan 
convention, expressed the opinion that two more: 
deaconesses are needed in this field; and added 
that the services of a general missionary among 
the colored population could be most beneficially 
employed, not only in this city, but also in Ches- 
ter, West Chester, etc. 


The 28th annual report of the City Mission 
was issued on the 14thinst. The summary of 
its work for the past year is as follows: Meals 
distributed from its seven sick-diet kitchens, 90,-- 
652; institutions visited, 100; religious services, 
including daily prayers in the three ‘‘Homes,”’ 
2,492; choir services, etc., by church choirs and 
by the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 160; Bap- 
tisms, 102; marriages, 11; burials, 80; number 
of visits by missionaries, both clerical and lay, 
20,332; visits and calls by the superintendent, 
1,603; patients admitted to homes for consump- 
tive-, including all under care April 17, 1897,. 
164; consumptives and others receiving weekly 
aid in their own homes, 26; new and partly 
worn garments received and distributed, 6,779. 
Since the organization of the consumptive de- 
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partment (1877) to April 12, 1898, 21 years, 2.485 
consumptives have been received and cared for, 
in the two hospitals and in theirown homes. The 
James C. Smith Memorial Home at Oakbourne, 
Chester Co., has been open throughout the year, 
and 271 sick and convalescent women have en- 
joyed the privileges of this beautiful country 
home. Since the opening of this institution, 
May 7, 1896, 449 convalescent patients have been 
cared for. Total receipts for the year ending 
April 12, 1898, were $82,429.67, and total dis- 
bursements for all purposes, $81,406.62. 


CHELTENHAM.—Each member of the circle of 
the Daughters of the King of St. Paul’s church, 
the Rev. Dr. E. W. Appleton, rector, was given 
one year ago 10 cents as capital to be used in 
raising funds as she deemed best. The returns 
show, among others, that Mrs.George W. Long 
had invested her dime so judiciously that it 
yielded $25.70, the largest amount reported. 
Mrs. O. Kincaid raised $15. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
ARcoLA.— Services are held in a ‘‘Union chap- 
el,” but the congregation seems to be mostly 
Church people, as the ladies are providing an al- 
tar, prayer desk, lecturn, and other accessories 
to a Prayer Book service. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
. Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
A bell weighing 120 pounds has been placed in 
the belfry of St. James’ church, Dresbach. 


Improvements costing $400 have been added to 
St. John’s church, Dakota, consisting of a new 
chancel, rector’s study,and other minor matters; 
a flourishing Sunday school is maintained, and 
services on alternate Sundays. 


Holy Comforter church, Brownsville, has al- 
ternate Sunday services, a growing Sunday 
school meets weekly, and $120 has been ex- 
pended on church improvements. 


The tower on Christ church, Redwing, costing 
some $4,000, has been completed, giving the 
church a dignified and ecclesiastical appear- 
ance. ; 


A cyclone damaged the Breck school, at Wil- 
der, to the extent of about $2,000. 


The new rectory at Mantorville has been 
completed The Rev. John Caldwell, has been 
transferred to Spring Valley, N. Dak. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
NOVEMBER 
2-6. Salisbury and Rowan Co. 
7. Lexington. 9. P.M, High Point. 
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Pp. M., Mocksville. 11. P.M, Germanton. 

13. Stoneville; Pp. M., Mayodan. . 

14. Madison. 15. Walnut Cove. 

16. P.M., Mount Airy. 17. P. M., Elkin. 

20. Hillsboro. 22. P.M., Durham. 

27. Oxford; P. M. Satterwhite. 

28. Goshen. 30. Stovall. 
DECEMBER 


2. Williamsboro. 

4. Ridgeway; P. M., St. Luke’s. 

6. Littleton; P. M., Littleton mission. 
8. Jackson. 

1. Weldon; P. M., Halifax. 


Idaho . 

Ohauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

PocaTELLo.—The beautiful stone church of 
Holy Trinity, the Rev. P. Murphy, rector, is al- 
most finished. The corner-stone was laid in 
January of the present year, by Bishop Talbot. 
The building is the finest and most substantial 
in the State. It is built of native white and 
red sand stone in broken ashlar. The seating 
capacity is about 300. It has spacious choir and 
recess chancel. The choir room and guild hall 
are large and commodious, and can be used for 
chapel services if necessary. There is a neat sac- 
risty and study off the choir room. The ceil- 
ing is open, and is ornamented by 78 artistically 
pressed steel panels. The heavy timber trusses 
which support the roof are exposed. The win- 
dows are of leaded cathedral glass, made by the 
Luminous Prism Co., Chicago. The three 
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chancel windows are gifts of the Sunday school, 
the “‘Busy Bees,’’ and members of the congre- 
gation. A beautiful brass altar cross has been 
presented by a poor woman in the parish, in 
memory of a former lay missionary. A prie 
diew is the gift of a generous layman. The 
Daughters of the Kingare to raise $200 towards 
furnishing the church; of this they have al- 
ready in hand $130. The entire building will 
be heated by hot air and lighted by electricity. 
Since the present rector took charge, two years 
ago, the people have raised over $2,200for building 
purposes alone, of which sum the Sunday school 
children have raised nearly $200. In connection 
with Trinity church isa large vested choir of 
mixed voices; also the first and only company 
of the Boys’ Brigade in Idaho. The members 
have full equipments, including guns and uni- 
forms. Miss A. Murphy, daughter of the rec- 
tor, has a class of Chinese who meet at the 
rectory every evening to receive lessons in En- 
glisb, and wko attend Sunday school. 

On the evening of July 7th the rectory was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. To repair the 
rectory necessitated an appeal to the citizens of 
Pocatello and the expenditure of several hun- 
dred dollars. This bas left the people without 
funds to furnish and heat the church. They 
will, therefore, be compelled to appeal tot he 
generosity of the Church at large to help them 
purchase heating apparatus and chancel furni- 
ture. 

Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The North-east Convocation met at St. John’s 
church, Youngstown, the Rev. A. L. Frazer, 
rector, October 3rd and 4th. Monday, Evensong 
was said with an address by the Rev. Robt. 
Kell, on ‘The history of the Book of Common 
Prayer.’’ Tuesday,at 7 a M.,the Holy Communion 
was celebrated; at 9 a.m, Morning Prayer was 
followed by an address ad clerum by the dean, 
the Rev. A. L. Frazer; 10 a. M., business session. 
Several important matters concerning finances 
and the missionary work of the convocation were 
discussed; at 11 a.m. and 2 p.M., conferences 
were held on the work of the General Conven- 
tion. The Rev. Mr. Avery read a paper on 
“The canon of marriage and divorce,’’ after 
which “The name of the Church,’’ and ‘‘The 
provincial system,’’ were the topics generally 
discussed. The next meeting will be held at 


the church of Our Saviour, Akron. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop | 

For over 20 years St. Margaret’s Deaf-Mute 
mission has enjoyed the hospitality of Trinity 
church, being allowed to use the chapel for 
services and lectures. On Sunday, Oct. 2nd, 
the Rev. A. W. Mann held two services, cele- 
brating in the morning. On the following Mon- 
day evening a ‘‘combined service” was held at 
Christ church, Meadville. Three deaf-mutes 
attended from Oil City, a distance of 30 miles. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The first Sunday during the Convention was 
one of special interest in all the Washington 
churches. By the Bishop’s desire it was every. 
where a missionary day, the offerings being for 
missions, and the sermons on the same great 
subject. At St. Paul's, there was in additiona 
striking illustration of success in missionary 
work, in the ordination to the diaconate, by the 
Bishop of Chicago, of a young Japanese, Mr. J. 
K. Ochiai. The litany and Holy Communion 
service were choral; Bishop McLaren was cele- 
brant, and also delivered the sermon, which con- 
cluded with an affectionate address to the can- 
didate. The Bishop of Tokyo was also present, 
and read the preface to the Ordinal, as is the 
custom in this diocese. Thecandidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Gold, of the Western 
Theological Seminary. The other clergy taking 
part in this most impressive and beautiful serv- 
ice wére the rector of the parish, the Rev. Al. 
fred Harding, and the Rev. Philip Prescott. 

At St. John's church, Bishop Leonard, of 
O.io, of course received an enthusiastic wel- 
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come from his former congregation, and a scarce- 
ly less warm one in the afternoon at St. John’s, 
Georgetown, where many of his friends in 
other parishes were in the congregation. The 
Rey. Dr. Lindsay, of Boston, a f rmer rector, 
was also at this service; indeed, there are many 
pleasant renewals of old friendships, as not a 
few of the members of the Convention were 
formerly associated with Washington churches. 

The diocesan paper of Washington, D. C., has 
the following: Since the news of the purchase 
of the cathedral grounds has been announced, a 
check fora thousand dollars-has been sent to 
the Bishop of Washington by a lady in another 
and distant city, to be applied toward the pay- 
ment of the mortgage on the property. This un- 
solicited gift, coming from an unexpected quar- 
ter, was a complete surprise, and is a token of 
the interest that is felt in other parts of the 
country in that cathedral which will stand as a 
witness for Christian the capital of the United 
States. 

Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 

HarrispurG.—Sunday, Oct. .2i, marked the 
completion of the tenth year of the rectorship 
of the Rev. Dr. Angell at St. Stephen’s church. 
In the course of a brief summary of the paro- 
chial history during the last decade, the rector 
alluded to some of the improvements, material 
and otherwise, which had been effected, not- 
withstanding the many losses by death and re- 
moval of active and liberal helpers. Among 
these improvements have been the building of 
the new chancel, and the complete restoration 
and decoration of the body of the church, at a 
cost of nearly $11,000, transforming a somewhat 
unattractive interior into oneof the handsomest 
in the diocese. An efficient vested choir has also 
been organized, and various societies have been 
formed for work along missionary and chari- 
table lines. The financial statistics showed that 
during the past ten years the parish has contrib- 
uted $58,000,of which about $12,000, or over 21 per 
cent , has been given to objects outside the par- 
ish. The more important church furnishings, 
such as the altar and its ornaments, the pulpit 
and font, and the Communion vessels, are me- 
morials, and have been given during the present 
rectorship. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BALTIMORE.—The members of the Woman’s 
Guild of St. Barnabas’ church recently tendered 
a reception to the congregation. The occasion 
had a double purpose, to bring together the 
members of the church and to put in service the 
new organ recently purchased by the guild. 
The rector, the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, made an 
address. Mrs. J. W. Paine, president of the 
guild, announced that it had reached a member- 
ship of 100, having started five yearsago with a 
membership of 12. 

The vested choir, which has been under train- 
ing for the past two months by Mr. Horton Cor- 
bett, organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s 
church, sang in All Saints’ church for the first. 
time Sunday, Oct. 2d. 

No new work has been undertaken in the arch- 
deaconry of Baltimore during the summer, ow- 
ing to the absenceof many of the clergy and lai- 
ty from the city. Something, however, has been 
accomplished, but it is much to be regretted 
that the amounts pledged will fall several hun- 
dred dollars short of the sum ($6,082) asked from 
the archdeaconry by the committee of missions. 
The building committee for the chapel of the 
Holy Evangelists, Canton, having only received a 
little more than half of the amount ($6,000) re- 
quired, has not yet commenced work. 


DAVIDSONVILLE.—The chapel of St. Andrew 
the Fisherman, in All Hallow’s parish, was 
partly built duriog the winter of 1897. At that 
time, owing to lack of funds, only the frame 
work and outer walls were compieted, and the 
congregation has been using the building in that 
condition. Now the necessary money has been 
raised and the chapel is being finished. The rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. C. J. Curtis, is doing 
anexcellent and growing work at this point. 
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Chicago 


Rev. C W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


HE Convention has made good progress 

in the work of constitutional revision 
during the past week. It is quite probable 
that the entire report of the committee 
would have been acted upon, if the amend- 
ment proposed by the Rev. Dr. Huntington 
had not been offered. The debate upon 
this occupied two days of last week, and 
finally on Monday of this week a vote was 
reached by which the following substitute 
was adopted for Dr. Huntingtons amend- 
ment: ‘‘But provision may be made by 
canon for the temporary use of other forms 
and directories of worship by congregations 
not already in union with this Church, who 
are willing to accept the spiritual oversight 
of the bishop of the diocese.” 


Article IV. has been alopted by both 
Houses as follows: 


In every diocese a Standing Committee shall 
be appointed by the convention thereof. When 
there is a bishop in charge of the diocese, the 
committee shall be his council of advice, and 
when there is no such bishop, it shall be the ec- 
cles:astical authority of the diocese, for all pur- 
poses declared by the General Convention, and 
the rights and duties of the Standing Committee, 
except as provided in the Constitution and 
canons of the General Convention, may be pre- 
scribed by the canons of the respective dioceses. 


Article V, which relates to the formation 
and division of dioceses was, after a short 
debate, sent back to the committee to be re- 
cast. 


Article VI has been adopted by the depu- 
ties as follows: 

Section 1. The House of Bishops may estab- 
lish missionary districts in States or Territories 
or parts thereof, not organized into dioceses. 

It may also from time to timechange, increase 
or diminish the territory included in such mis- 


sionary districts, in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by canon. 

Section 2. The General Convention may ac- 
cept a cession of the territorial jurisdiction of a 
part of a diocese when the bishop and conven- 
tion of such diocese shall propose such cession, 
and three-fourths of the parishes in the ceded 
territory, and also the same proportion of the 
parishes within the remaining territory, shall 
consent thereto. 


Section 8. Missionary districts shall be organ- 
ized as may be prescribed by Canon of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The main proposition of Article VII has 
been adopted by both Houses. 

Dioceses and missionary districts may be 
united into provinces in such manner, under 
such conditions, and with such powers as shall 
be provided by Canons of the General Conyen- 
tion. 

The Bishops have rejected and asked for 
a conference upon the proviso that ‘‘no dio- 
cese shall be included in a province without 
its own consent.” Article VIII on ordination 
has been adopted. Article 1X on modes of 
trying the clergy, which provides for courts 
of appeal, has been recommitted. 


Article X on the establishment of the 


Prayer Book, and the mode of alteration 
thereof, has been adopted. 


The Bishops have rejected the proposed 
canon On marriage and divorce. Indiana 
has been sub-divided into three portions, 
“two dioceses being formed of the northern 
and central parts, and a missionary district 
of the southern portion. 
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pare a rose by some other name 
would smell as sweet, but when it gets 
several names its fragance becomes some- 
what confused. The P. E.C.in the U.S. A> 
is getting mixed up, as to its name, and 
will have to be referred to some committee 
to find out ‘‘where it is at.” The Canadian 
delegation, in their speeches in Washington 
last week, made a commendable effort to 
cover the ground, but failed to strike all the 
trails. The Archbishop adopted the Prot- 
estant Episcopal name; the Dean got it 
down to the Episcopal Church in the U. S.; 
the Judge came out strong with “‘the Amer- 
iean Church.” “This Church of Ours” has 
got a pretty good start as a name; one of the 
bishops last Sunday carried it all through his 
sermon,and it would not be surprising if some 
one would move to incorporate it into the 
Constitution. During the last three years 
a designation even more absurd has been 
sent to the dioceses for approval; viz., ‘‘the 
Church Known in Law!” A deputy suggests 
that the Church, heretofore known as our 
mother, may, vy action of the General Con- 
vention, become our ‘‘mother-in-law!” 
oh os 
HE entanglement out of which the busi- 
ness of revising the Constitution has 
gradually emerged,was the result, partly, of 
the method pursued by the Joint Commis- 
sion of 1892 in the report which it presented 
to the Convention of 1895, and partly to 
the great disproportion between the work 
accomplished at that Convention by the 
Bishops, as compared with that accom- 
plished by the House of Deputies. The 
course of things has been curiously parallel 
to certain features of the history of Prayer 
Book revision. The first Joint Committee 
on the Prayer Book took a large and 
sweeping view of the work entrusted to it, 
and brought in, appended to its report, an 
entire Prayer Book, presenting a number of 
novel features. This was in 1883. For the 
time being a sort of enthusiasm for change 
seized the Convention, and this new Prayer 
Book, known as ‘‘the Book Annexed,” was 
substantially adopted. Then came a period 
of investigation and criticism, sober second 
thought succeeded to the temporary enthu- 
siam for the new book, and the Convention 
of 1886 failed to ratify the action of 1883 as 
a whole. Cautious conservatism struck out 
all doubtful novelties. The revision was 
brought within careful lines. It proceeded 
more slowly, and was not finally completed 
until 1892, twelve years after the subject 
was first definitely taken in hand. In like 
manner, the Joint Commission on the Revi- 
sion of the Constitution and Canons brought 
into the last Convention an entirely new Con- 
stitution and body of Canons. The result 
was, that while the House of Bishops, strange 
to say, showed such enthusiasm for change 
as to pass, with a little amendment, the 
whole of the report on the Constitution, the 
other House declined to proceed without 
patient and careful examination and criti- 
cism, and thus at the end of the session of 
1895 only the title and one article had been 
agreed upon by both Houses. The course 
of affairs in the present Convention thus far 
makes it evident that no influence can in- 
duce the deputies to depart from their old, 
conservative traditions. The fullest scru- 
tiny will be applied to everything which 
wears the appearance of novelty, and even 
provisions which seem to many to be neces- 
sary to the future well-being of the Church, 
will not pass without lengthy debate and 
strenuous opposition. 
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The Autumn Festivals 


EGINNING with St. Michael and All 
Angels, the festival side of the Church 
seems to take on new interest, culminating, 
of course, in Christmas Day. The parish 
life is immensely quickened by tze return 
of autumn activities; there is a revival at 
such times of Churchly interest, and we are 
fain to hope, also, of spiritual earnestness. 
The feasts of Michaelmas, All Saints, and 
Advent do not rank with the grand feasts, 
with special octaves, which cluster around 
closing May and dawning June, the Ascen- 
sion, Whitsun, and Trinity; yet a very sub- 
lime meaning attaches to the first of these 
autumnal feasts. It would seem the mis- 
fortune of Protestantism that it has largely 
lost sight of our relation to these minister- 
ing spirits, which Scripture delineates in 
terms of such exceeding richness and 
grandeur. Ascending in the scale to the 
regal St. Michael, we feel that it is not 
chiefly as a ministering spirit that we. 
should regard him. He was, in a sense, the 
special type of angelic glory as prefigured 
in the Old Testament. Gabriel first appears 
most prominently in his sublime address to 
the meek and lowly Mary, the destined 
mother of our Lord. Michael warred with 
the dragon; Gabriel is the New Testament 
herald of that which we celebrate by antic- 
ipation in the sweet feast of All Saints, the 
reunion of the great Mystical Body. These 
two represent the very chamberlainship, so 
to say, of Heaven—the nearest approach to 
the Ever Blessed Trinity. What Lucifer 
lost, these reclaimed, and they are the 
spirits nearest of all to the Throne. 

St. Luke’s Day also comes to us in the 
yellowing days of advancing October, a type 
of that almost infinite patience with which 
the Church of God has pursued its victor 
way along the centuries. St. Andrew’s Day 
is richer still ia meaning, when one thinks 
of the great Brotherhood which has found 
such high inspiration in the fisherman’s ex- 
ample. And Advent is the true keynote of 
mortal life, as its mottled skies and with- 
ered leaves themselves speak to us, amid 
churchyard walk and from oriel panes, of the 
shortness and uncertainty of this mortal 
life, and of our duty and privilege of mak- 
ing ready forthe King at His coming. A 
bright ani beautiful circle are these, of 
autumnal delights in the holy temple, of 
which Christmas Morn, with its seraphic 
notes, is the fitting culmination, when from 
the skies is answered the Church’s earnest, 
yearning plea, 

“Oh come! oh come, Emmanuel!”’ 
ee ees 
Convention Notes 


THE LIVING CHURCH is giving a pretty 
full report of the debates in the House of 
Deputies, and we regret that we cannot 
find space for all the speeches. All are re- 
ported in full for THE LIVING CHURCH, but 
only selections representing both sides can 
be published. We trurt that deputies 
whose speeches are not adequately reported 
will not attribute to us any personal or 
“political” motives in making omissions. 
We have them in short-hand, and could 
furnish them to order, in most cases. 

THE Washington dailies are giving liber- 
al space to the Convention, and their re- 
portsare for the most part very good. The 
reporters, of course, furnish us considerable 
amusement. Some of their remarks about 
the opening service were very funny. We 
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learned that the Convention ‘‘worshiped in 
the presence of a large audience,” and that 
the Bishops were served (at the Commun- 
ion) ‘‘out of the bowl which was presented 
by the Church of England”-—the alms bason! 
Another reporter informed us that the offer- 
tory hymn ‘‘was followed by the service of 
bread and wine,which lasted over an hour!” 
One of the Bishops was “clothed in a red 
hood.” The best joke on the city press, 
however, is the copying of the Rev. John 
Williams’ letter to THE LIVING CHURCH, on 
Marriage and Divorce, and attributing it to 
the venerable Presiding Bishop who, as the 
editor says, ‘‘is too ill to attend the Conven- 
tion.” 


THE receptions and ‘‘outside meetings” 
have been very pleasant. At Bishop Sat- 
terlee’s reception, though an immense num- 
ber attended, there was nocrush. All was 
well managed. His home is a grand old 
mansion, and the rooms are very large. At 
the end of a noble suite is the Bishop’s ora- 
tory,very Churchly in its architecture. The 
altar at the end is upon a platform, and has 
upon it only a cross. The reporter described 
it as ‘‘very chaste.” It certainly is digni- 
fied, and with proper ‘‘ornaments’’ would be 
beautified. 

THE President’s reception was a grand 
function. Guests filled the East Room and 
were ranged on both sides of the great 
hall, when the bugle sounded and the Pres- 
ident, with Mrs. McKinley, preceded by his 
staff in uniform, and followed by members 
of the Cabinet and ladies, descended the 
stairway and entered the Green Room. 
There, both the President and his wife 
shook hands with each guest, as the name 
was announced. Miss Long and other ladies 
assisted. A great mark of attention to the 
bishops, deputies, and ladies, was the serv- 
ing of refreshments. 


SoME of our party at the White House 
recognized Gen. Wheeler, as he stood in 
the crowd modestly looking on and fancying 
that no one would know him in citizen’s 
dress. We shook his hand—both hands— 
very heartily, and would have carried him 
on our shoulders with a cheer, if the propri- 
eties would have permitted. He is a small 
man, and very thin, weighing scarcely a 
hundred pounds, but there is enough of him 
to go around a battlefield. Like dynamite, 
a small piece of him goes a long way! If 
we are in order, Mr. President, we move 
three cheers for the gallant old General ! 


: THE Roman Catholics are strong and act- 
ive in Washington. Just now the arch- 
bishops are holding a meeting, chiefly to 
consider the new conditions presented by 
acquisition of territory by the United States. 
On last Sunday, his Eminence, James Cardi- 
nal Gibboas, preached on ‘‘Unity of Faith,” 
and tried to prove, of course, that unity 
must be in the body which he represents. 
The separation of the Anglican Church from 
the see of Rome he attributed to the refusal 
of the Pope to sanction the divorce of Henry 
VIII. from Catherine, ‘his lawful wife.” 
As she was the widow of the king’s brother, 
how could she be the ‘“‘lawful wife” of the 
king? 

THE result of the lot cast for the seating 
of several delegations has not been in all 
cases satisfactory. If you meet a Virginia 
deputy, he will confide to you, almost with 
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tears,that the Virginia and Springfield dep- 
utations are no longer seated in close prox- 
imity, as heretofore, and that he fears that 
Springfield will not vote correctly. On the 
other hand, the Springfield men are bewail- 
ing their separation from their beloved 
Virginians, and expressing their anxiety 
lest the latter get into misleading company. 
It is a pity that this delicious harmony has 
been interfered with by the inexorable lot. 

THE death of the Hon, Benjamin Stark 
was announced in the House of Deputies last 
week. One of the city papees had it that 
Mr. Stark announced the death of his col- 
league, Mr. Seymour. The deceased was one 
of the most prominent and useful Church- 
man of Connecticut—indeed one of the 
most useful lay men in the Church. He had 
been for many years a member of the House 
of Deputies and of the Missionary Board. 
His place will be hard to fill. 


THE Church Board of Regents, by the 
concurrent vote of both Houses, has been 
abolished. There was no discussion in the 
House of Deputies over the proposition to 
disband the Board; unanimous consent was 
given. The effort was well meant, but per- 
haps it aimed too high. Now let us have 
something practical in aid of Church 
schools. 


WHAT the Church in this country needs 
is endowments for the necessary work of 
our schools, colleges, and seminaries which 
have earned a title to the confidence of the 
Church, and having administered well the 
one talent entrusted to them, should receive 
the ten talents promised to the faithful. A 
great work could also be done, at a minimum 
of cost, by establishing homes for Church 
students in connection with secular colleges 
and institutions which are largely patron- 
ized. by our people. That would be better 
than sending a few fortunate candidates to 
study in Europe. 


STRANGERS in the House of Deputies may 
identify the ‘‘regular speakers” by the usual 
preface: ‘‘I do not intend to take up the 
time of the House.’’ Another mark of the 
veteran debater is,‘‘only a single word,” or, 
‘just one word more.” It must be said, how- 
ever, that even the most inveterate orators 
are considerate; perhaps the President’s 
wise caution at the beginning is bearing 
fruit, and the session may be shortened a 
day or two by his wholesome lecture. We 
are sorry that this must be, by his own de- 
cision, his last term. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I hear that 
your General Convention is coming to the 
Pacific Coast. Good! But don’t come as 
the great P. EH.” Ifear you will have to 
take the Church as she is, ‘‘with all her im- 
perfections on her head’”’—and on the title 
page of the Prayer Book. There is a fine 
spirit of progress in the Church, but just 
now it seems to. be spending its force in 
making overtures to ‘‘congregations here- 
tofore not in communion with this Church.” 

WITH a succession of witticism which 
convulsed the House, Mr. Biddle, of Penn- 
sylvania, relieved the tension of the debate 
on the omnibus addition to Article X pro- 
posed by Dr. Huntington. ‘‘And now let 
us come to the point,” he gravely remarked, 
after quiet was restored; ‘‘the amendment 
can all be reduced to these words; viz., ‘the 
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Prayer Book shall generally be used!” 
The omnibus driver smiled a weary smile, 
and the debate went on. 


SINCE the amendment of typographical 
errors even in the Prayer Book is going on, 
may we not hope that at least one word in 
the Hymnal will have attention? ‘‘Can we 
whose souls are lighted,” etc., either calls 
for amendment or answer. Substitute 
shall” for ‘‘may,’’ or else add a verse to 
th effect that we can but we will not! 


In the debate on the addition to the Con- 
stitution proposed by Dr. Huntington, Dr. 
Richards, of Rhode Island, delivered a very 
amusing parable which we regret that we 
have not space to reproduce in our report. He 
likened the proposed new method of mak- 
ing Churchmen without the Prayer Book, 
to the kindergarten where the children are 
amused by picture books and toys. Why not 
call these proposed missions ‘‘Church kinder- 
gartens?” The name would be very ‘‘draw- 
ing.” Then stamp the services set forth 
for them, ‘‘Pontoon Prayer Books.” They 
would flock like doves to our windows! 

THE selection of San Francisco as the 
place for holding the next Convention, was 
very gracefully done,and will be appreciated 
by the Churchmen on “the Coast.” Other 
claimants for the honor of entertaining the 
Convention cordially spoke for California, 
Kansas City seconding Dr. Spalding's 
motion. The bishops and deputies may be 
sure not only of a hearty Western welcome, 
but also of the most careful provision for 
their transportation and comfort at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Mr. VINCENT NEALE, deputy from Cali- 
fornia, offered a resolution to make some 
corrections in the Hymnal, one of which 
was to restore the original rendering of 
“Rock of Ages.’”? Being questioned on this. 
and other points, Mr. Neale responded 
promptly, and with surprising knowledge of 
details. Those who think to entangle Mr. 
Neale on this subject might hesitate if they 
knew that he is a grandson of the late 
John Mason Neale, the great hymnologist, 
anj has given hymnology profound study. 

Mr. S. M. CurTIS, of Delaware, is 
probably the oldest deputy in attendance, 
counting years of membership. Mr, G. R. 
Fairbanks, of Florida, has been a member for 
fifteen sessions, and for two sessions repre- 
sented his diocese under the Confederate 
rule. Mr. Hutchins has been secretary of 
the House of Deputies for twenty-five years, 
and for six years preceding was assistant 
secretary. Long may he continue to call 
the roll of the dioceses! 


a 
The Pilgrimage to Jamestown 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

(6 THE skies they were ashen and sober’ 

when the ‘'Episcopalian” pilgrims 
wended their way to the train on which 
they were to travel to the birthplace of 
American civilization. Never were pilgrims 
better armed and equipped with ‘‘scrip,” 
even if they had no staves; the latter they did 
not need, inasmuch as they could lean on 
fifteen energetic Knights of the Churchman’s 
League, of Washington, under the auspices, 
and mostly at the expense of which society, 
the excursion was made. There were 300, 
mostly deputies, yet a score of bishops 
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braved the long and somewhat tedious jour- 
ney, some with robe-cases which were not 
needed, and some with wives who were 
ornamental as well as useful, in giving to 
the expedition a sweeter and gentler tone 
than that which distinguished pilgrimages 
in ye olden time. 

The cavalcade (which means a company 
of horsemen; in this case, men drawn by an 
iron horse) was fastidiously dignified and de- 
corous in the outgoing. The return was— 
well, it was not so much so, arriving at two 
o'clock in the morning after pilgrimating 
nearly twenty-four hours with about six 
hours’ sleep in bed. But it was a grand 
outing, as all averred, and it is to be 
written up and signed and sealed and depos- 
ited in the archives of the A. P. V.A., per- 
haps to be exhibited to future generations 
as one of the choicest of Jamestown’s price- 
less jewels. 

Richmond was ‘‘taken” about 7:30 P. M., 
on Friday, Oct. 14th. “If wishes were 
horses, the bishops might ride,’ and 
they did ride in carriages while the three 
hundred trod the soil (pavement) of old 
Virginia, some for the first time. A de- 
lightful walk in the cool night air brought 
us to one of the finest hotels in the world, 
the ‘Jefferson’; and it is the only hotel 
that I ever heard of which is endowed— 
$25,000 a year, and not much profit at that! 
But it was really refreshing—the supper 
(Friday fast is not very strictly enjoined in 
Virginia), music by a fine orchestra, recep- 
tion by fine and refined Southern ladies, 
and beds that soothed toslumber. The six 
o’clock awakening was a shock which had 
to be endured by those who would have 
breakfast in time to take the boat for James- 
town, down ‘‘the yellow Tiber” of America. 
On the way, many historic homes were 
pointed out, and ex-officers of both Federal 
and Confederate service discussed the 
movements of armies during the Civil War 
on near-by battle-fields. Luncheon was 
served with lavish Southern hospitality, 
both going and returning. 

At Jamestown, the long procession, 
headed by the ladies under the guidance of 
‘Mrs. Joseph Bryan, passed to the meeting 
place in front of the ruined Church tower, 
where the orchestra and choir, together 
with the bishops and ladies, were seated on 
the platform. ‘‘There was much grass in 
the place,” and hundreds sat down upon 
that. 

It was a sight long to be remembered by 
those who were privileged to look down 
upon it, and if I give but a meager outline 
of the really fine addresses delivered, let 
me be forgiven, for I could not sit and write 
in the midst of such ascene. I had to walk 
around, climb the earth-works piled up by 
the Confederates in the early days of the 
war, and from the place where the war 
bugles then sounded, look and listen while 
the sweet-toned cornet led the sweet singers 
of the Gospel of peace. ‘Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,’ went up from the half thousand 
devout and thankful people (many other 
visitors having joined the pilgrims there), 
and Glorias sounded on in rustling of leaves 
and splashing of wavelets on the shore, just 
as they had caught up and carried on for 
three hundred years the praises which our 
forefathers sang before the Mayflower was 
launched. The addresses should be pub- 
lished in full, as perhaps they may be, ina 
memorial volume. Certainly no summary 
can do them justice, and with the pressure 
of Convention report I am sure that THE 
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LIvING CHURCH cannot find room for them. 

Bishop Randolph spoke the address of 
welcome in fitting words. It was a grate- 
ful duty, he said, which had been assigned 
to him. Their presence in this place 
would help to teach a lesson needed by each 
generation, to cherish their past for the 
sake of the future. The speaker traced 
the progress of the principles of free 
government and the ideas which underlie 
it, and of the missionary spirit which went 
forth into the wilderness. We are here, 
he said, to lay our tribute upon the spot 
where the first prayers were offered and 
the first Communion was received. As 
then, so now, the spirit of the Courch was 
tolerant. She did not even when clothed 
with power by the State, drive out dis- 
senters. .The law of conduct, not of emo- 
tion, was the great power of religion as 
represented in her history. The pilgrims 
of the early day who landed here, made 
their churches beautiful with innocent 
adornment. The Church claims all that is 
pure and beautiful and true in the past. 
It cherishes its forms of worship in the 
beauty of holiness. 

The Rev. Dr. McKim, rector of the Epiph- 
amy, Washington, responded to the address 
of welcome. He said that they were stand- 
ing on holy ground, the seed plot of free 
government in America; the cradle of the 
American Church. That picturesque ruin 
is our American Glastonbury Abbey. We 
should approach it with reverent hearts and 
unsandaled feet. He then gave a historic 
sketch of Jamestown church and colony. 
The latter had a distinct religious element, 
in its charters, its leaders, its customs. The 
English clergy were deeply interested and 
influential in the welfare of the colony. He 
illustrated his points by extracts from his- 
toric documents. The first act of the weath- 
er-beaten colonists on landing was to wor- 
ship God according to the rites of the Church 
of England. They hung ‘‘an old saile” be- 
tween the trees, for shelter, and then the 
105 souls gave thanks to God, the Rev. 
Robert Hunt conducting the service. The 
first celebration of the Holy Communion 
was on June 2lst, 1607. A church was soon 
erected, which Smith describes as ‘‘a home- 
ly thing like a barne, which could neither 
well defend from wind nor raine.”’ It was 
the rule to have daily prayer, morning and 
evening; every Sunday two services and 
sermons; and every three months the Holy 
Communion. Thesecond church was built in 
1610. It had a Communion Table of ‘‘blake 
walnut,” a pulpit of cedar, a font ‘hewn 
howllow like a canoe,” with two bells at the 
westend. ‘‘The Captain General doth cause 
it to be kept passing sweete, and trimmed 
up with divers flowers.” [Applause.] The 
description of the ceremonial by which the 
Lord Governor was attended in his church- 
going was quite entertaining. They had 
some ritual in those days! 

The chronicle of those early days is an IIli- 
ad of woes. They needed the support and 
consolation of the Christian Faith. After 
sketching this period, the speaker paid a 
worthy tribute to Capt. John Smith. He 
was a truly remarkable man, a real maker 
of history. It was he who first explored the 
coast northward and changed the name from 
North Virginia to New England. The 
speaker gave a brief and felicitous account 
of Pocahontas, reminding his hearers that 
on the spot before him stood the church in 
which she was baptized and married. 
Among the descendants of that union were 
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John Randolph and our Bishop Randolph. 

In conclusion he said that it should not 
be forgotten that near that spot met the 
first legislative body of Englishmen on_ 
American soil, 18 months before thePuritans 
landed at Plymouth; that here was first 
asserted by Americans the principle of 
‘no taxation without representation;” that 
here our fathers toiled, suffered, and died 
that the civilization of this western hemis- 
phere might be English, not Spanish or 
French. The re2ion of tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, had been more prolific in men of 
genius and devotion to liberty than any 
region of equal size and population in 
modern times. The debt of this nation to 
the Virginia colony can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. [Applause.]| 

Bishop Lawrence made the historical ad- 
dress, which was masterly in its thought 
and happy in delivery. He said that-he 
came from a State which had stood shoulder 
to shoulder with Virginia in the early days. 
The two States had much in common. Be- 
neath the character of both there was the 
strong, firm English foundation. The Bishop 
referred to the election of Washington as 
commander, by the influence of John Adams 
of Massachusetts. In the old headquarters’ 
of Washington, at Cambridge, the people of 
the old Bay State had a constant reminder 
of Virginia. With great tact and tender- 
ness he touched upon the temporary separa- 
tion of the two great commonwealths by the 
Civil War. Both fought to the death for 
what they believed to be right. There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the assembly when 
the Bishop declared with trembling voice 


that the ties-which now bind the two States 


had been welded in the fire of war, and that 
the blood of Massachusetts had enriched 
the soil of Virginia. He referred to Bishop 
Phillips Brooks and his connection with the 
Alexandria Seminary. In conclusion he 
said: ‘‘May it be that as the centuries roll 
by Massachusetts and Virginia shall ever 
find themselves bound closer:and closer in 
bonds which no crisis, danger, or trial can 
sever. God save the commonwealths of — 
Massachusetts and Virginia!’’ [Applause.] 
Bishop Nichols, of California, made an 
address abounding in wit and wisdom. He 


‘spoke of the royal hospitality of the day 


and the hearty welcome they had received. 
They were almost converted to the Jeffer- 
sonian ranks! The Bishop humorously des- 
cribed the wanderings of Admiral Drake, 
who, like all travelers, found it best to 
spend a month in California. The first 
English Church service was held on the 
Pacific Coast. It is not possible to give a 
synopsis of Bishop Nichols’ sparkling 
speech, which elicited frequent applause. 
In conclusion he thanked the Churchman’s 
League, the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, the choir, and 
all who had contributed to the enjoyment 
and profit of the day. 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXVII. 

HAVE often been asked, ‘‘How can I get 
to love God?” Now the Apostle tells us ex 
pressly that unless we love our brethren,we 
cannot love God, and that must mean that 
unless there be certain basis of human love, 
unless the heart has been fertilized by the 
action of human affections, there can be no 
such thing as love of God. It is the same 
in everything. We go from a lower to a 
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higher. I begin to read by learning my 
primer. I do not start with Browning’s 
*‘Asolando.” Now I want to specify certain 
human affections, and to say that unless they 
are in our heart and life there is but little 
use in talking about loving God, or in won- 
dering why we do not love Him. 

And first,come love and reverence for our 
parents. I assert confidently that no man 


-c¢an love God who does not love and rever-- 


-ence his father and mother. I do not mean 
to imply that if a man love his parents he 
will necessarily love God. No people in the 
world love and respect their parents as the 
French do, and yet they are not at all re- 
nowned for the love of God. What I mean 
is, that a man cannot love God who is diso- 
bedient to parents, and who ignores the 
most sacred of ties, as childish. Young man, 
it is useless for you to be confirmed, to be a 
St. Andrew’s man, if all the time you are 
plunging into your parent’s hearts the dag- 
ger of ill-concealed impertinence, of assum- 
ing superior knowledge, of open violation 
of loving request. Young woman, all your 
early Communions, your crosses and your 
carols, your prie dieus, and your genuflec- 
tions, are mereclatter and tinsel, as long as 
you insist on disregarding your mother’s 
wishes, and setting at naught a father’s oft- 
repeated entreaties. 

Nor can I imagine a man loving God who 
does not reverence the aged. I know that 
logically age has nothing to do with God, 
but practically we always connect the idea 
with Him, and Venerable is one of his titles. 
How can we venerate God unless there be in 
our hearts the principle of veneration for 
the old, for those who have walked long in 
the thorny path of life,and have seen the hol- 
lowness of much of its fine fruit, its painted 
scenery, its mock thunder, its pasteboard 
castles. There should be in the presence 
of the aged a tenderness, a sympathy, a re- 
spect, which unless a man can feel, he is 
indeed very far from the kingdom of God. 

_ Then I connect inseparably the love of 
God with a love for the truly great and the 
unquestionably good. Unlessa man believes 
that there are, and ever have been, many 
human beings who were not actuated by self- 
interest, but by the purest and truest un- 
selfishness and high principle, he is no child 
of God. Ifany one holds, with Talleyrand, 
that there is neither man nor woman who 
has not his or her price, he is practically an 
atheist. A good deal of such cynical talk is 
incident to the “‘vealy”’ stage of man, and is 
“only amusing to us, but in older people it is 
very sad. If you cannot recognize goodness 
in those who are around you, whose lives 
you see, whose loveable qualities are mani- 
fest, how can you possibly appreciate them 
in a Being whom you do not see, and who is 
‘only apprehended by faith? 

Again, I find it hard to believe that a man 
can love God who does not love woman. I 
refer to no sentimentalities, to no maunder- 
ing or meandering. I put away with loath- 
ing any such definition of love as an animal 
passion which we share with all other ani- 
mals. I meanareverence for the intluence, 
the power, the refinement,-the conservating 
force of our wives, our mothers, our sisters, 
and our daughters. Find mea man who 
talks lightly about woman; who depre- 
ciates her influence,who wants her put down 
to some state of servile obedience; who 
talks seriously of his superiority; who tyr- 
annizes over the women unfortunate enough 
to be in his power; and if that man has any 
love for God, then I have been mistaken in 
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the whole Creed and principles of action, 
and life is to me a hopeless muddle. 

Again, I cannot disconnect a love of God 
from a love of the poor and suffering. You 
may say that Iam confounding pity and love. 
Yes, but ‘‘pity is akin to love,” one is the sub- 
and the other the super-structure. I cannot 
explain it, but my experience has shown me 
that if you find a man with a heart callous 
to human suffering, unmoved by the deep- 
est human distress, talking to you ina 
Gradgrind way about facts, and labor, and 
public relief, you might as well look for 
blood ina cabbage, or roses on the top of 
Mt. Blanc, as for any love of God in that 
man’s heart. You can see the reflection of 
God, my friends, in your mother’s glance, 
in an old man's tottering’ steps, in the devo- 
tion of a St. Francis, in the wondrous self- 
sacrifice of women, in he form of every 
worthy poor man, in the sorrow of every 
scene of suffering. 


Letters to the Editor 


MUTILATIONS OF THE SERVICE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In your issue of Oct. 1st, there is a short let- 
ter, signed ‘‘Carlos A. Butler,” relating to an ab- 
surd interpolation in the order for adminis- 
tering the Holy Communion. 

On this letter I have two remarks to make: 
1. If we have a priest capable of such a betise 
who does it publicly in the face of the congrega- 
tion, he is not entitled to the shield of privacy. 
Mr. Butler does not seem to see that his letter 
impugns the good sense and loyalty of every 
leading rector in New York and casts a slur 
upon them. In common fairness, he ought to 
give us hisname. 2. Such letters usually ac- 
complish nothing. What would do good would 
be the presentation of the priest for trial. The 
rules vary in different dioceses. There two 
communicants, one of whom must be a presby- 
ter, present the facts to the Standing Commit- 
tee, and if they deem it necessary, the proper 
steps are taken to bring the offender to trial be- 
fore his peers. 

Let Mr. Butler prove his facts to the satisfac- 
tion of some friendly presbyter, and no doubt the 
offending priest will, at least, receive a sharp 
censure. If in Illinois one was convicted for 
omitting a word, or words, in the baptismal 
service, there can be no doubt this depraving 
of the Prayer Book would meet its just deserts. 
This would be doing the Church a real service, 
and accomplish more than a thousand letters. 

W. ALLEN JOHNSON. 

Middletown, Conn., Oct. 13, 1898. 


PRISON SUNDAY 
Lo the Liditey of The Living Church: 

Grant me just space enough to call the atten- 
tion of my brother clergymen to the fact that 
the National Prison Association,and also various 
State boards, have requested that Sunday, Oct. 
30th, be set apart as prison Sunday, devoted to 
prison reform, prevention of crime, and kindred 
subjects. 

Here is an opportunity to treat a subject 
comparatively new, and one sure to be interest- 
ing. Prisoners and captives may be remembered 
in the use of the prayer for visitation of prison- 
ers. People need instruction, their sympathies 
intelligently and practically directed. The pre- 
vention of crime by better parental care and 
discipline, reforms in handling suspects and 
first offenders, wiser methods in our charities, a 
presentation of the power of the Gospel to re- 
construct and redeem those already down, our 
solidarity as being of like passions—all this and 
more suggests itself. 

Bishops Brooks, Lawrence, Whipple, and last, 
but by no means least, our own dear Bishop Gil- 
lespie, chairman of the Michigan State Board of 
Corrections and Charities, with. Dean Hodges, 
Dean Fair, and hosts of others, are interested. 

Cyrus MENDENHALL, 


Tonia, Mich. Chaplain S. H.C. & R. 


Personal Mention 


c The Rey. T. K. Allen has changed his residence 
from La Crescent, Minn., to LaCrosse, Wis. 


The Rev. E. R. Baxter has taken charge of St. 
Paul’s church, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Geo. Biller has accepted the charge of St. 
Andrew's church, Lehigh, and St. Peter’s church, 
Coalgate, Indian Territory. 


The Rev. A. P. Curtis has accepted a curacy in 
England, and sails Oct. 6th. His address will be St. 
Saviour’s Vicarage, Luton, Beds, England. 


The Rev. Luther W. Doggett has resigned the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Fairmont, and accepted the 
charge of St. Andrew's and St. Paul’s churches, 
Wheeling. W. Va. 

The Rev. Benjamin Eastwood has been elected rec- 
tor emeritus of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Rev. Wm. Elmer has returned to St. Louis 
from Wequetonsing, Mich, and his address is 5333 
Cabanne Place. 

The Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, D.D., has resigned the 
wardenship of St. Stephen’s college and has been con- 
stituted warden Hmeritus. His address is 94 Decatur 
st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rev. Erik Fosberg has resigned the charge of 
St. Ansgarius’ church, Providence, R. I. 

The Rev. H. P. Le F. Grabau has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul's church, Vergennes, Vt., and ac- 
cepted that of Trinity church, Plattsburgh, diocese of 
Albany, to take effect at the end of the present month. 


The Rev. Sheldon M. Griswold has been appointed 
Archdeacon of Albany by Bishop Doane. 


The Rey. J. M. Hillyar has temporary charge of the 
cathedral of the diocese of Dallas. 


The Rev. T. G. Jackson has returned from his trip 
around the world. 


The Rey. Dr. JamesG. Lewis is to be addressed at 56 
W. 46thst., New York. 


The Rev. Charles J. Lewis has resigned his connec- 
tion with the church of the Messiah, Providence, R. I. 


The address of the Rev. Wm. C. Richardson is 
changed to 2714 Michigan ave., Chicago. 


The Rev. G. Gordon Smeade has entered upon the 
rectorship of Christ church, Little Rock, Ark. 


The Rev. Wm. Worthington is in temporary charge 
of St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, diocese of Long 
Island, in the prolonged absence of the rector. 


The post office address of the Rev. W. Walker is 
Cheshire, Conn., instead of Canton, Mass. 


Official 


THE dedication of the Langford memorial altar in 
the chapel of the Church Missions House will occur 
on the morning of All Saints’ Day, at 11 .4.m. The 
Bishop of Tokyo will officiate, and the Bishop of 
Alaska will speak on the occasion. 


G. FS. A. 


IN consequence of the threatened overcrowded con- 
dition of Philadelphia during the week beginning 
Oct. 23d, it has been decided to postpone the annual 
meeting of the Girls’ Friendly Society to the fol- 
lowing week. 

Eva ALEXANDER. 


General Secretary of the G. F. S. A. 


Died 
GREEN.—At the Hahnemann Hospital, Chicago, 
Armitage Green, son of the Rev. H. M. Green, of 
Crookston, Minn., aged 21 years. He contracted ty- 
phoid malaria while in charge at the army hospital at 


Knoxville, Tenn. He was a devoted Brotherhood 
man. 


STARK.—On Monday, Oct. 10, 1898, at New London, 
Conn., Benjamin Stark, in the 79th year of his age. 

W ASHBURN.—At Denver, Col., Oct. 6, 1898, the Rev. 
Philip Washburn, rector of St. Stephen’s church, 
Colorado Springs, in the 38th year of his age. 


W1LMER.—At ‘‘Mountain View,’’ near Chatham, 
Va., on Oct. 7th, 1898, the Rev. George Thornton Wil- 
mer, D.D., brother of the Bishop of Alabama, and 
father of the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, rector of the church 
of the Nativity, Price Hill, Cincinnati, in the 80th 
year of his age. 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THm DomuEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

Church and Parish 


PRIEST in Canadjan Orders, M.A., of Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, seeks a rectorship in the United 
States. Address ‘'Magister’’ LIVING CHURCH office. 
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Kalendar, October, 1898 


2 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

9. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. ST. LUKE, Evangelist Red. 
23. 2th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON AND JUDE. Red. 
30. 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


With Love 


BY ALICE RANLETT 
Do the clouds hang low and dreary? 
Not to love. 
Is the journey long and weary? 
Not to love. 
Is the pathway sharp and shard-strown, 
And its flowers with thorns o’ergrown? 
Not to love. 


For love makes the darkest clouds bright, 
Wondrous love! 
And the hardest journey seem light, 
Wondrous love! 
Makes rough road like garden close, 
And the bier bloom like the rose. 
Wondrous love! 


Son of God, fill our hearts’ measures, 
Love Divine, 

To o’erflowing with Thy treasures, 
Love Divine. 

That in ourselves nothing worthy, 

Of Thy.own love we may bring Thee, 
Love Divine. 


And, abiding in Thee ever, 
Love of God, 
May no chance or change us sever, 
Love of God, 
From Thee, Christ, man’s supreme Friend, 
With whom bliss is without end, 
Love of God. 


a 
Auxiliary Notes 
SPECIAL CORKESPONDENCE 


One of the pleasantest memories that the dioc- 
esan officers of the Auxiliary will take away 
with them from the Washington Triennial, will 
be that of their visit to Alexandria, as 
guests of the Virginia branch. Four cars filled 
with women left Washington at ten in the 
morning of Oct. 8th, and halted at Christ 
church door to deposit their passengers—at 
Christ church door where erstwhile Washing- 
ton’s stately coach drew up of a Sunday morn- 
ing. A hospitable Virginia welcome was given 
the ladies as they alighted, and soon they were 
seated in the church, which they nearly filled. 

Above the pew where we sat, was a mural 
tablet to the memory of Washington. Natur- 
ally, we thought that that was the pew; and so 
we experienced all the proper sensations, learn- 
ing later that Washington’s pew had been re- 
served for Miss Emery and the Japanese guests. 

There was a short service, and a very hearty 
one; of course ‘‘America’’ was sung, as befitted 
the associations of the place, and there were 
some rousing missionary hymns, There was au 
address of welcome from the rector of Christ 
church, and missionary speeches from the Bish- 
ops of Minnesota, Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, Tokyo, and Shanghai. Think of such 


a service in Washington’s church, with a con-_ 


gregation gathered from California on the west 
to Japan on the east! ‘The world do move.”’ 

After service—but I must not omit telling 
about the offering! With fine old Virginia 
courtesy, the taking of an offering had been 
left out of the programme. Should fine old 
Virginia ladies ask, or seem to ask, their guests 
for money? Perish the thought! But not so 
thought Bishop Whipple, as he explained the 
scruples of our hostesses. He held thatif any 
one had come with an offering for the Lord, it 
were a sin to deny her an opportunity to lay it 
upon the altar. Andso an offering was taken, 
which amounted to one hundred and eighty 
dollars; this was devoted to the work of the 
three missionary bishops present. 


After service, there was an informal recep- 


tion in the parish hall, where we were permit- 
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ted to look at Washington’s family Bible. A 
stroll in the churchyard ‘‘among the tombs,”’ 
and then luncheon in a neighboring hall—a 
luncheon which sustained the reputaticn of 
Virginia cookery. Miss Sallie Stewart was the 
inspiration of the scene, and completed that 
conquest of our hearts that she had made in 
Minneapolis. 

Nor did the trip to Alexandria comprise all 
the pleasure arranged for us for that memora- 
ble Saturday. Bishop and Mrs. Satterlee re- 
ceived the delegates of the Auxiliary at the 
episcopal mansion. A cordial greeting from 
our host and hostess and their daughter; a 
walk through the beautiful rooms—the fine li- 
brary of the fine old house, the drawing-room 
and halls, with their interesting pictures; a 
hushed pause at the entrance of the chapel, 
brought us to the close of the October day, with 
just daylight enough left for a hurried visit to 
the Arlington, to examine the wonderful lace- 
work of Miss Sybil Carter's Indian women. 
You see, whatever we ‘‘Auxiliaries’”’ do, we get 
around to missions and mission work. 

Ou Monday was held the adjourned meeting 
of the diocesan officers to decide upon the ob- 
ject for the United Offering of 1901. By a vote 
made unanimous, this is to be divided equally 
among the missionary jurisdictions that may 
then be in existence, with one equal portion for 
the work among the colored people. 

And now, sisters of the Auxiliary, are the 
pennies dropping daily into the blue boxes? A 
penny a day for three times three hundred and 
sixty five days! Do you know to what a goodly 
sum it will grow? Yes; that isa simple ques- 
tion of arithmetic. But who can compute the 
power for good, far-reaching through time and 
into eternity, of the daily prayer with which 
the faithful giver will accompany her offering: 
Thy Kingdom come, O Lord! 

PENSE 
ei 
FRENCHMAN named de Rougement 
added an unusual interest to the recent 
meeting of the British Association at Bris- 
tol. Heappeared before the geographical 
section and gave a remarkable narrative of 
life among the aborigines of Central Aus- 
tralia. His story goes that he was ship- 
wrecked in 1863 off the north coast, and, af- 
ter extracrdinary experiences, made his 
way tothe interior of the continent, where 


~he made friends with the natives who were 


cannibals, married among them, and re- 
mained with them 28 years. The account 
which he gives of himself and his ventures 
is described as far exceeding anything to be 
found in the ordinary realms of fiction. In- 
deed, it has been reported that the adven- 
turer’s experiences bear in some particulars 
so close a resemblance to Robinson Crusoe, 
that unsympathetic critics have raised 
doubts of his veracity. Thus far, however, 
his truthfulness has not been seriously shak- 
en. He will, no doubt, in due time, set 
forth his strange tale in book form. 
i, He 
HE Altar Book at the Church of the 
Good Sbepherd, St. Paul, has the Col- 
lects, Epistles, and Gospels placed after the 
Eucharistic Office. The celebrant conse- 
sequently begins the service at the begin- 
ning of the book and notin the middle. The 
title-page, which is handsomely illuminated, 
reads: ‘‘The Divine Liturgy According to 
the Use of the Church in the United States 
of America.” This has some bearing,on the 
name of the Church. 
se yes 
PRETTY anecdote is related of a child 
who was greatly perturbed by the dis- 
covery that her brothers had set traps to 
catch birds. Questioned as to what she 
had done in the matter, she replied: ‘I 
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prayed that the traps might not catch the 
poor birds.” ‘‘Anything else?” ‘‘Yes,” she 
said. ‘‘I then prayed that God would pre- 
vent the birds getting into the traps, and,” 
as if to illustrate the doctrine of faith and 
works, ‘‘I went and kicked the trap all to 


pieces.” 
— ia 


Behind the Bars 


BY CHAPLAIN CYRUS MENDENHALL 
(State Reformatory, Ionia, Mich.) 

R. RIIS, sometime since, gave us in one 

of the magazines graphic descriptions of 
how the ‘‘other half live” in the submerged 
districts of one of our great cities. There is. 
another fraction of population about which 
knowledge generally is vague. I mean those- 
who by misfortune, accident, or pure “‘cuss- 
edness,” are behind the bars. 

It has been estimated in round numbers. 
that 150,000 persons are imprisoned at this. 
time in the United States. In Michigan, not 
including the jails, there are about 3,000 in- 
mates of the various penal institutions. 

The conditions existing in society are bet- 
ter than ever before,and,as I believe,are im- 
proving; nevertheless, there is much yet to be 
done. Something is radically wrong some- 
where when the necessity exists for confin-. 
ing men inside of wallsand behind grates. 
and bolts. This is done for the protection 
of society and for the good of the man him- 
self. We will not enter into this theme so- 
ciologically, but briefly outline the daily life- 
as seen in our institution. 

When a man is brought here and the pon- 
derous ‘‘front gate” closes behind him, he is 
met by the hall master, is searched, conduct- 
ed to the bathroom, clothed from top to toe,,. 
and returned to the rotunda. After this he 
is carefully measured according to the Ber- 
tillon system, any scars or physical peculiari- 
ties are noticed and recorded. As soon as con- 
venient he is photographed, so that his iden- 
tification is complete. After a thorough ex- 
amination and vaccination by the physician, 
he is directed to the chaplain’s department, 
where many questions are asked and an- 
swers recorded, according to law and in the 
interest of penological study. 

The teacher next takes our man and cares 
for him, in accordance with the rules goy- 
erning his work. At last he is taken to his 
cell and is given a registered number. As 
soon as possible he will be assigned to la- 
bor. 

The work on farm, lawn, in kitchen, halls, 
tailor department, and elsewhere about the 
premises, is performed by inmates. Beside 
this, there are furniture, glove, stosk- 
ing,and shirt shops, also chair caning. Then, 
too, there are engines to run, fires to keep 
up, and many other necessary industries, so 
that each man can work. Surely it would 
be a terrible thing if he could not be em- 
ployed. 

Our man is now pretty well initiated, hav- 
ing been instructed in the rules governing 
inmates, in chaplain’s office. He becomes a. 
part of the system; if well behaved, he will 
be kindly treated, and in time receive privi- 
leges. 

There are three grades of men. On en- 
tering, a man is placed in the second grade. 
By good conduct for six months he becomes 
eligible to the first grade, and may be pro- 
moted by the board of control. For serious 
infraction of the rules, he may, whether in 
first or second grades, be reduced to third 
grade. Here he loses all privileges—receives: 
no letters or papers, has no books, and 
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may have no light at night. In some cases 
he may have to wear a ball and chain, and 
in all cases of third grade, stripes are worn 
instead of the gray in use in other grades. 

By good conduct aman gains five days 
per month “‘good time” on his sentence. For 
instance, a man sentenced for one year may 
be liberated at the expiration of ten months. 
You may be sure good time is highly prized. 

Breakfast and dinner are taken in the 
large dining-room. Supper is served in the 
cells. The food is very plain, but well cooked, 
decently served, and abundant in quantity. 
Marching is generally insingle file, but not 
in the ‘‘lock-step.” The men get up at the 
ringing of the bell, dress, and prepare to 
march out. At 8:30 all must goto bed, and 
lights are out. Always are they under the 
eye of a keeper, and each officer is respon- 
sible for ‘‘his count” at the close of day. 

While to some the discipline may seem 
harsh, it is necessary, and the men fall into 
all the regulations readily. Here, as on the 
outside, the man who tries to make the best 
of his environment, can improve himself 
and better his conditions. ‘The library of 
3,000 volumes, the religious opportunities, 
and the school, are factors that many ap- 
preciate. 

You must not think of these men as all 
alike, nor asmenso hardened that they are 
not susceptible to finer things. We have 
all ‘sorts and conditions,” averaging in age 
twenty-four and a fraction,yet ranging from 
the beardless, rosy cheeked boy of sixteen, 
to the old man of seventy, bent by the bur- 
den of years that may have pressed heavily 
upon him. Some are first offenders—none 
other should be sent here, but many such do 
come. They are human, and love their 
wives and babies and mothers just as we 
do. 

The disgrace is keenly felt by many, and 
all chafe under confinement. Some should 
never have been sent here, others deserve 
all they get,and much more. Some are 
stolid and ox-like, others keen, sensitive,and 
cultivated. Many will never again have 
trouble; others are incorrigible. Some have 
had good homes and careful training, oth- 
ers everything to drive them to desperation, 
vice, and crime. 

Men long in prison seem in some regards 
like children. They look anxiously for holi- 
days. -A small privilege or gift greatly 
pleases them. An entertainment given is 
long remembered. Anything to relieve the 
monotony is welcomed, and the sunshine 
that does now and then come to these men 
is appreciated. Letters, papers, magazines, 
have a hundredfold greater value here than 
on the outside. y 

But I must not weary you with a long ar- 
ticle. Perhaps I may inflict you again, and 
will close, ever praying ‘‘that the paius 
and punishments which these, Thy servants 
endure through their bodily confinement, 
may tend to setting free their souls from 
the chains of sin, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” 

— wd 
Book Reviews and Notices 


The King’s Message: A Story of the Catacombs. 
Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Company. 
Price, 50 cts. net. : 

The scenes of this story are laid in Rome 
about the middle of the third century, and re- 
call to mind the tragic vicissitudes of the Chris- 
tians of that period, the dim and solemn associ- 
ation of the catacombs, and also the public and 
pagan life of the city above ground. The nar- 
rative is grouped around the following facts: 
Pope Stephen (253-257 A. D) passed much of his 
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time in the catacombs, and summoned the mem- 
bers of his flock to come to him for instruction 
and encouragement, by sending forth a faithful 
priest and deacon. Hippolytus had also found 
safety in the catacombs about this time. His 
sisters, Paulina and Adrias, were pagans, and 
kept the secret of his retreat and also supplied 
him with food, sending their two children to 
their uncle’s hiding place with provisions. Hip- 
polytus sorrows over the heathen darkness of 
the two children and their parents. <A plan is 
devised to bring Adrias and Paulina into the 
presence of the venerable Bishop Stephen, and 
thus hear words of life and truth. The two chil- 
dren are detained by Hippolytus on their next 
visit. The parents, full of anxiety and love, 
search for the ‘children in the catacombs, and. 
as pre-arranged, come face to face with St. 
Stepben. The good seed sown in this meeting, 
in time brings forth fruit, and the whole family 
enters the kingdom of heaven through the gate 
of Holy Baptism. We trust this little book, by 
the author of ‘Our Family Ways,” with its holy 
lessons and message, will meet with the wide 
circulation it merits. Our children will be the 
better for reading its lessons, and their elders, 
too, will find its message full of interest and ed- 
ification. Three pictures of the catacombs help 
to convey to the reader a more vivid impression 
of the scenes described in the narrative. 


Ghosts I Have Met, and Some Others. By John K. 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 11.28. 
Mr. Bangs gives us in this well-gotten-up 

book, a few reminiscences of ‘‘Ghosts [ Have 
Met.’? He writes with gravity befitting such 
unusual phenomena, and as an extra touch of 
realism, no explanation is offered of the creepy 
facts narrated. They justhappened. And if to 
Mr. Bangs, why not to the reader? So the lat- 
ter may welcowe the description in ‘‘The Exor- 
cism that Failed,” of how the author ridded 
himself ultimately of a most persistent spectre. 
The penalty of realism is illustrated in the 
“Mystery of Barney O’Rourke,’? where the 
hired man accounts for the disappearance of his 
master’s cigars by a ghost story that he admits 
is incredible. The book is well illustrated and 
printed, and will furnish no little pleasure and 
amusement to the many readers who will doubt- 
less be attracted to its perusal. 


Hope, the Hermit. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 412. Price, 
$1.50. 

When Edna Lyall wrote this book she stepped 
into the front rank of living novelists. Hith- 
erto her work, while it has found many read- 
ers, has never quite reached the high-water 
mark of fiction; but ‘Hope, the Hermit,” is 
quite worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
with “Lorna Doone,” ‘The White Company,”’ 
“A Gentleman of France,’’ ‘‘'The Chevalier 
d’Auriac,’’ and ‘Ben Hur.’’? It exemplifies the 
finest type of historical romance, which is, of 
course, the highest form of fictitious literature. 
The scene of the story is one of the loveliest 
which could have been chosen, the lake region 
of England. Its time is, curiously enough, the 
same as that of Stanley Weyman’s most recent 
romance of ‘‘Shrewsbury,’’ the early years of 
the reign of William of Orange. Both these 
great historical novels derive a considerable 
part of their interest from the intricate networks 
of Jacobite plots amidst which the king had to 
make his way. In our judgment, Miss Lyall 
has made a rather more skillful use of the ma- 
terials furnished by these stirring times than 
Mr. Weyman has, and, in fact, has beaten him 
upon his own ground. Her story is full of life 
and incident, and at the same time conveys les- 
sons of high morality, such as Mr. Weyman’s 
romances, pleasing as they are, sometimes fail 
to enforce. Her characters live and speak and 
take strong hold upon the interest and affec- 
tionsofthe reader. The hero, Michael Derwent, 
and his craven father, the heartless Henry 
Brownrigg, the cunning but kindly old priest, 
Mr. Noel, the true-hearted Quaker gentleman, 
Nathaniel Radcliffe, and his young kinswoman, 
Audrey Radcliffe, are all finely-drawn person- 
ages, and worthy to rank with the best of the 
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kind. The several mysteries with which they 
are enshrouded lend a singular fascination to 
the tale, the human interest of which is still 
further enhanced by lifelike descriptions of the 
king and queen and the great Quaker leader, 
George Fox. Altogether this is one of the 
healthiest, purest, best, and most powerful ro- 
mances in the whole range of English litera- 
ture. Its interest for us is increased by the 
fact that its gifted authoress is a loyal, gener- 
ous, and devout Churchwoman, and her 
brother a respected priest of the Church of 
England. 


Inthe Nayy; or Father Against Son. By Warren 
Lee Goss. Twelve full-page illustrations by M. J. 
Burns. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. : 

This is a stirring ‘‘story of naval adventures 
in the great Civil War,” by the authorof ‘‘Jed.”’ 
The scenes are laid principally on the inland 
waters of Virginia and North Carolina, in that 
network of rivers, bays, and canals which, lead- 
ing far into the country, enabled blockade-run- 
ners to carry supplies to the Confederacy. As 
is usual with Mr. Goss’s fiction, there is a foun- 
dation of reality, and therefore the story reads 
like a transcript of real life. There are many 
dramatic scenes, such as the historic and epoch- 
making battle between the ‘Monitor’ and 
‘‘Merrimac,”’ and the reader follows the adven- 
tures of the two heroes with the keenest inter- 
est. The moral of-this story is, that while there 
is but one right, it is none the less true that ina 
republic there must always be many standpoints 
from which the same questions may be viewed by 
minds influenced by different conditions of birth, 
education, and temperament. Happy are we 
when all differences can be settled by arbitra- 
tion or an appeal to the ballot, and not to arms. 


The Joy of Service. By the Rev. J. R Miller, D.D. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 
248. Price, 75 cts. 

Dr. Miller shows by precept and example how 
even the humblest way be helpful to others, and 
in being helpful may be happy. The simplicity 
and spontaneity of his thought, his sympathy, 
and grace of style, and his lovely Christian spir- 
it, make this new volume one of the most prac- 
tical and helpful books that he has written. Its 
appearance is so delicate and pretty that it will 
make an acceptable gift. 


The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang 
M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 380. Price, $4. 

Mr. Lang is a clever and versatile writer. He 
passes from grave to gay, from lively to serene, 
with somewhat startlingsuddenness. In this, 
his most recent work, he undertakes to deal 
with modern scientific theories as to the origin 
of religion. The most popular of these theories 
accounts for the origin of religious belief upon 
evolutionary grounds. It holds that primeval 
man derived his belief in the soul from his ex- 
perience of dreams and trances. He then pro- 
ceeded to worship the souls of his ancestors and 
to recognize the existence of spiritual beings 
whom he superstitiously worshiped. At last 
one of these came to be regarded as supreme, 
and began to be acknowledged as the one true 
God. This favorite scientific theory of to-day is 
subjected by Mr. Lang to a searching investiga- 
tion, in the light of recent developments in an- 
thropology and psycholozy, and is found to be 
open at many points to the sharpest criticism. 
He has brought to bear upon it a large amount 
of curious and convincing evidence, which goes 
far to shatter its strength and to disvredit it 
upon purely scientific grounds. Ais case is very 
skillfully presented, and he is found to be quite 
a match for such men as Huxley, Spencer, and 
Tylor, at their own game. His whole treatment 
of the subject is a striking illustration of the 
way ia which science is constantly forced to 
correct its most confident assertions and confess 
its fallibility. Thus Mr. Lang has indirectly 
done good service to the cause of religion by 
compelling science to acknowledge its limita- 
tions and giving a check to the boldness of evo- 
lutionary theorizing. The actual origin of re- 
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ligion was not in the superstitious imaginations 
of arace just emerged from animalism, but in 
the direct personal acquaintance with God of the 
finest types of man which the world has ever 
seen, the parents of the human race. To ac- 
count for its beginnings no fine-spun theories 
are required, but simply the exercise of plain 
common-sense addressing itself to the great re- 
alities of life. The simple truth is this: Be- 
fore his Fall, man knew God face to face. There 
was no veil of sin to hide God from his sight. 


A Manual of Emblems of the Saints. By Hor- 
ace W. Whayman. Columbus, Ohio: St. Alban’s 
Institute. Price, $1.50. 

The object of this manual is to supply in some 
degree a want long felt by students of ecclesi- 
ology and decorative art. It will be found use- 
ful for identifying holy personages represented 
in painting and sculpture, and also to guide the 
artist in the representation of saints and angels 
according to conventional and established forms. 
In selecting these examples, preference has been 
given to painting on rood screens or glass, and 
to sculptured figures on fonts, etc., still remain- 
ing in English parish churches. The catalogue 
of saints is very extensive, and takes in the 
names and designates the emblems of almost all 
who in any way figure in hagiology and ecclesi- 
astical art. The prophets and worthies of the 
Old Dispensation are not passed over. The 
book is embellished with some pictures of Eng- 
lish altars, and a few imprints of old church 
brasses. Thereare also lists of patron saints of 
arts, crafts, and professions, and of countries 
and cities. Such information as is brought to- 
gether in this volume has heretofore been found 
either in fragments in many books, or in larger 
and more expensive works. Church embroidery 
guilds,and others engaged in the designing or ex- 
ecuting of ecclesiastical decoration, will there- 
fore find in this Manual many interesting and 
valuable points of information, and to all such 
we commend the work as likely to be useful. 


Mr. Tuomas WHITTAKER will publish shortly 
a new work by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D., 
entitled ‘Christian Rationalism; Essays on 
Matters in Debate Between Faith and Unbe- 
lief.” 


We take pleasure in noting a new long primer 
Oxford edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Hymnal revised and enlarged, just 
published by the Oxford Univ. Press. These 
well made books may be had in separate vol- 
umes and also in combination sets. Separate 
volumes, 35 cts. upwards, and the combination 
set from 75 cts. upwards. They are supplied on 
Oxford fine whi e paper,and also on the Oxford 
India paper. Henry Frowde, 91 Fifth ave., 
New York, Oxford University Press, American 
branch. 


Books Received 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
Ee Es ae Sally. By James Otis. Illustrated. 


The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. $1.50. 
A Lover of Truth. By Eliza Orne White. $1.25. 


A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Illustrated. $1.50. 


In the Brave Days of Old. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Grace O'Mally. By Robert Macray. $1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE Co. 


The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 
Mistress Nancy Molesworth. By Joseph Hocking. 81. 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Bliss Perry. 30c. 
Jobn Ruskin; Edited by Bliss Perry. 30c. 
T. B. Macaulay. Edited by Bliss Perry. 30c. 
Life and Character of General U.S. Grant. By Ham- 
lin Garland. $2.50. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Tne Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 
By F. R. Stockton. $1.50. 
Bee aw guee Pg of Francois. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


The Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. 
The Lakerim Athletic Club. 
$1.50. 


$1.50. 
By Rupert Hughes. 


The Living Church 


Home Economics. By Maria Parloa. 1.50. 
Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes M. Morton. 
1.25. 


Down Durley Lane. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
$1.50 


GEORGE BELL & Sons, London 

Rex Regum. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. $2. 
LEE & SHEPARD 
Songs of War and Peace. By Sam Walter Foss. $1.25. 
Leek S) at Manila. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
eo FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 

John G. Patton. Edited by his brother. 50c. 
Missions and Politicsin Asia. By Robert BE. Speer. $1. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


By Granville Ross Pike. $1.50. 
By George 


The Divine Drama. 
Short Story of English Literature. 
Saintsbury. $1.50. x 
Some New Testament Problems. By the Rey. Arthur 
Wright, M.A. $1.50. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Visions; Sunday Morning Sermons at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York. By David H. Greer, D.D., 
rector, $1.50. 


An Humble Lot 


BY GRACE SHOUP 


Iserve what right I see, what good I know; 
Bow reverently to God who made me so, 
To see no farther right, no higher good to know. 


My lot is humble; higher tasks have they 
Who on some mountain watch the dawning day, 
While in the valley I do humbly pray. 


Short is my lesson; simpleis the rule; 
Mine but the lowest class in all the school; 
Cracked slate. dull pencil, for my screed and tool. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


Periodicals 


Under the ingenious title, ““Our Home Rul- 
ers,’ the Quiver for October has a practical pa- 
per on the ailments and diseases of the little 
ones inour homes. There is also a brief history 
of St. Andrew’s in Scotland, with its cathe- 
dral and university. How part of the oth-r 
half of the world lives is told in ‘‘Among the 
Kentish Hop-pickers,”’ and also in ‘‘Love among 
the Slums.’? There is some good wholesome 
fiction—a noticeable feature of this magazine. 


One of the special points of attraction about 
The New England Magazine is the beauty of its il- 
lustrations. They are so soft and fine and clear 
that they rouse great interest in the places and 
persons they reproduce. In the October issue, 
the city of Montreal is well represented, and so 
are ‘‘The Arnold Arboretum,’’ and the town of 
Hatfield, Mass. ‘A Forgotten Friend of Amer- 
ica”is the caption of an article on Henry Sey- 
mour Conway. ‘The Great Sheil Mounds of 
Damariscotta’ (Maine), and ‘‘Forest Preserva- 
tion in the State of New York,”’ are valuable 
papers. 

Naturally the October issue of The Review of 
Reviews is largely given up to the results and con- 
ditions of our late war experience. General Net- 
tleton writes of ‘‘William McKinley as War 
President,’ and Dr.Carroll Danham on ‘‘Medical 
and Sanitary Aspects of the War.’’ ‘General 
Shafter. and the Santiago Campaign’ receive 
the attention of Richard Harding Davis, Stephen 
Bonsal, and Caspar Whitney. The results are 
set forth by Lieut. John H. Parker, in ‘Some 
Military Lessons of the Struggle,” while Dr. 
Albert Shaw treats of ‘‘America After the War.”’ 


The Preachers’ Magazine for October contains a 
large variety of articles which will doubtless 
prove useful to those preachers or teachers who 
make use of such aids in their pulpit or class- 
work preparation. Dr. Madison C. Peters con- 
tributes a sermon on *‘The Drink Question as a 
Financial Problem.’ A sketch of his life and 
also bis picture are appended. ‘Ministry of 
Music,” ‘tA Preacher’s Motive,’’ contain some 
good suggestions. In the homiletic division of 
the magazine will be found several sets of shorter 
notes and suggestions for sermons. Mr. Clap- 
perton contributes the seventh paper of his se- 
ries on “Pitfalls in Bible English. ‘Little 
Workers in Nature’’ isthe title of a children’s 
sermon. 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Sacred Heart Revtew 


ILLITERACY NOT THE CAvUsE OF CriIME.—That 
purely secular education is not a promoter of 
morality is shown in the fact that many places 
where it flourishes are more immoral than 
some localities where the schools are not well 
attended. For instance, Cornwall, England, a 
mining country where the hard-working, pru- 
dent, sober people live, to a great extent, under- 
ground, is said to be the section of England 
where illiteracy is the most prevalent, and yet 
it is more free from crime than any other 
part of the country. A recent writer in the 
Boston Transcript,in referring to this subject,says 
that few indictments are found there, and there 
is little for the courts to do. Frequently, we 
are told on the same authority, the judge who 
comes to hold court is presented with a pair of 
white gloves, as a token that no crimes have 
been committed, and that nowhere, except in 
Ireland, does such a thing occur. This, we 
think, shows that the poor and unlearned are 
not naturally vicious, but are frequently made 
so by people who have gained worldly knowl- 
edge from impure sources. 


The Lutheran World 


Homes.—There is hence no grander mission 
for the individual and the Church than to seek 
the uplifting and sanctification of the American 
home. This may be done, first, by making one’s 
own home more and more what it ought to be. 
Let homes be built, furnished, and provision 
made for the best development of a pure and 
sweet home life. A home may have but two or 
three rooms—our fathers had no more—still it 
can have appointments and an atmosphere that 
will render it the best place on earth to devel- 
op the strength and purity of manhood and 
womanhood. Then, with God’s Word and 
prayer, the angelof the Divine Presence will 
render aid in performance of all duties, and 
make the sunshine of love to glow around the 
home altar. Let Christian people go into the 
matter of home-making, by the use of God’s 
Word and prayer and consecrated effort, and 
that work will tell mightily upon the communi- 
ty and be a leaven of righteousness among even 
the indifferent and ungodly. 

ITarper’s Bazar 

THe MARRIAGE QuESTION.—It is interesting to 
see that, at the-Convention, an effort willalso be 
made to insert among the canons other new pro- 
visions in regard to marriage. Clandestine mar- 
riages are to be discussed, and the duties in- 
cumbent upon the Church in admonishing the 
people from time to time against them. Nothing 
could be wiser. Quite apart from its relation to 
the Church, the question of clandestine mar- 
riages is one of enormous importance in its rela- 
tion to society and the individual. They are 
always to be discountenanced. The consequences 
are not easily measured by those who enter 
thoughtlessly into them. The young are apt to 
imagine that their unions are the concern of no 
one but themselves. ‘‘lam not marrying the 
whole town!’’ some thoughtless person exclaims 
who has been offended by an undue interest in 
his affairs. ‘It is nobody’s business but my 
own.’’? And yet a marriage is the business of 
many others besides the contracting parties. 
The whole social fabric is built up upon the 
recognized union of man and woman, and for the 
protection of those family ties which grow out of 
it. Those who marry clandestinely sin, there- 
fore, against the very conditions which were 
established for their protection, and tbe higher 
the ascent in the social scale, the greater the 
risk of this secrecy becomes. Indeed, one ex- 
cellent test of one’s position in life lies in one’s 
ability to make a secret marriage without com- 
ment or consequence. So nearly do these mar- 
riage questions concern us all, that the interest 
in the discussion to be held at the Convention 
will be both extended and intense. 


Presbyterian Banner 


Micropes.—We knew it-was bound to come. 
First the kiss, sweetened with love and conse. 
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crated with precious memories, was told to go, 
then the common drinking cup, and along with 
it the Communion cup was called upon to follow, 
and now theturn of the handshake has come, 
and it must go. Microbes colonize on the human 
hand—horrible thought—a medical student has 
found them there, clasping hands communicates 
them, disease may thus be contracted, and 
therefore, don’t shake hands. Greet your 
friend with a word of welcome and a respectful 
bow, but do not touch him,and especially do not 
lethim touch you. Where is this thing going to 
stop? Microbes breed in the soil—Don’t stand 
onthe ground. They are in the water—Don’t 
drink. They are on the food —Don’t eat. They 


swarm in the air—Don’t breathe. Money reeks 
with the dreadful creatures—Never touch the 
dangerous stuff. They are in all places and on 
all objects—Don’t stay anywhere or touch any- 
thing. Whither shall we go from the ubiqui- 
tous microbe and whither shall we flee from its 
presence? Go where we will and it will find us 
and may use the right hand of a friend to grab 
us. There is no use in taking to the woods, for 
the woods are fullof them. But do not most of 
these alarms contain more scare than sense? 
May not the microbe be a much maligned crea- 
ture and be really fulfilling a useful part in the 
great system of things? The truth is, compara- 
tively few microbes are poisonous, and most of 


them are humble but highly useful servants. 
They are policemen that patrol the human sys- 
tem and keep out dangerous intruders; they are 
scavengers that clean up the world and make it 
a fit place for us to live. They are not mali- 
cious little devils, but tiny angels of mercy. 
Don’t be afraid of them—their bite is not so bad 
as some alarmists’ bark. ‘here are microbes 
that feed on filth and secrete poison, but keep 
clean and live righteously and they are not 
likely to touch you. We are not arguing against 
prudence and proper safeguards, but against 
foolish fastidiousness and senseless scares. God 
made no mistake in making microbes. ‘He 
hath made everything beautiful in its time.”’ 
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Mailed to any 


address on trial, 
every week from 
now to January I, 


receipt 


of only Ten Cents 


(Silver of ‘Stamps) 


Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post has been published 


weekly since 1728—170 years—and is unique in 


illustration and literary excellence. 


AMERICAN KINGS AND 
THEIR KINGDOMS 


Will tell the stories of the 
several greatest money-, 
monarchs of our country— 
how they acquired and how 
they retain their power. 


THE POST’S SERIES OF 

PRACTICAL SERMONS 
By the great preachers of 

the world ; it gives real, per- 


sonal non-sectarian "help 
toward better living. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE OF 


HALF HOURS WITH 
| SONG AND STORY 


A page bearing this 
title gives an entertain- 
ing collection of short 
bits of that sort of read- 
ing that one does not 
care to miss—anecdotes, 
information, the strange 
and the wonderful are 
all touched upon inter- 
estingly. 


THE PASSING OF 
THE OLD NAVY 


Two charming articles on 
the romance, antique cus- 
toms and duties of the old 
trading-vessels,the progress 
of modern naval science, 
and how invention has 
killed much of the poetry 
of sea life. One of the best 
American illustrators of 
marine life is now painting 
pictures that will accom- 
pany this series. 


A series of articles portraying our best- 


AMERICA’S GREATEST ACTORS known actors in their home life, and show- 


ing its relation to their struggles and successes. 
number with the ‘‘ Personal Side of Sol. 


The series will open in an early 
Smith Russell,” to be followed by four 


others, profusely illustrated by photographs and original drawings. 


The regular subscription price 
of the Post is $2.50 per year. 
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There are 16 pages every week, 
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Philadelphia 


THE BOOK 
OF THE WEEK 
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the week’s fore- 
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American pub- 
lishers—an exten- 
sive review will 
be given in many 
cases, a reading 
from the book it: 
self, a brief story 


for so small 


of the author’s 
life—all fully illus- 
trated. 
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Tree Horses 
Iv. 
BY MARGARET DOORIS 
One eve as I sat in the soft sunset-glow, 
With my mind set on matters I wanted to know, 
‘Oh, Tree-mammy dear,”’ I coaxingly said 
“Tis really too soon to put baby to bea. 
Do talk to me first, and tell me some things 
About the tree horses; have they got wings? 
Or how in the world do they get in the trees? 
And how do they look? do tell me, oh, please! 
When the ladies were driving last night in the air, 
I looked and I looked, but their horses was some 
where 
Among the great branches and green leaves concealed. 
Now can’t it in some way to me be revealed? 
I do want to see what tree horses are like, 
And are they alive, or just like a bike, 
That one may jump on and, like the wind, go, 
The next thing to flying, dear mammy, you know?” 


‘‘No, honey deah, dey aint like to dat, 

De folkses on earth on tree hosses ne’er sat, 

Dey is jest for tree pussons’ own special use, 

An’ allers high up whar dem branches hang loose; 
Dey frisk, an’ dey frolic up dar in de air. 

An’ make a great show of goin’ somewhere. 

Dey ain’t all alike, I tell ye for fac’, 

Dem 'streperous ones de bones would jes rack. 
Look dar now, I see four all in a row, 

Jes ready to run if de wind bids ’em go. 

Come nigher dis way, way up in dat oak, 

An’ close to de spot whar dat great branch am broke.”’ 


I looked at the place she pointed to me, 

And I saw four tree horses--they seemed so, to me; 
Each tugged at its bridle, and tossed up its head, 
Impatiently waiting, asmammy had ‘said, 

*Till the breath of the wind should stirringly blow, 
And the voice of the tempest should bid them to go. 


“Dat fust one,’ said mammy, 
enough, 

But, honey, I tell you, at times it am rough; 

It am ‘Wind-ward’ by name, an’ next along side‘ 

‘Way-ward’ youll see—dat beast none dare ride; 

He'll done rear an’ prance, in a go-as-you-please, 

Disturbin' the folks in his part of de trees. 

Dem nex’ two am small, an’ mebbe they seem, 

Ef you ain’t any judge, a bery fine team, 

But deys tricky, dey is,—dat one is called ‘Murry,’ 

De udah is knowa by de ’phonioous name ‘Seurry.’ 

Jes’ watch dem two hosses de racket dey make, 

An’ how whar dey stan’ de branches dsy brake. 

Dey prance an’ dey dance an’ go wrigglin’ roun’, 

An’ tear off de leaves that go tumblin’ down. 

In de souf of dat oak, jes’ a lil’ bit higher 

Dan dat traption what’s called a telephone wire, 

ef ye look done ye’ll see both Zephyrs an’ Breeze, 

De favoritest hosses what live in de trees; 

Dem critters de gentlest ever you saw, 

Io’ goodness now, misses, day ain’t got no flaw.” 


“looks now meek 


With old mammy’s help I soon found them out, 
Very pretty they looked slowly pacing about, 
All saddled and briddled and ready to go 
Wherever the ladies wanted, you know. 


I watched till the afterglow faded from sight, 
And the stars beamed afar through the curtain of 
night, 
The new moon was only a crescent’s bright rim, 
In its faint light the trees grew misty and dim; 
The old mammy vanished with my tree people all, 
But I heard through the night each ‘horse in its stall, 
A pull at the halter, a whinney, a neigh, 
Whenever I waked, ere the dawn of the day. 
London, Ohio. 
& (Lo be continued.) 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,” ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER III. 
KE did not see much of her the next day 
nor on the following until the afternoon 
was half spent, for he had been helping the 
Captain in his work about the ranch, as he 
used to do. 
lengthen on the second day of Rothwell’s 


visit, Bert proposed that they should set out 
or the bee ranch, and called Joan to go with 


them. 


Rothwell always remembered the picture 


But as the shadows began to 


she made standing in the old doorway, 
framed by the thick rose trees on either 
side. She had tied a little woolen shawl of 
a pale blue over her cotton gown, but her 
head was bare; Joan seldom wore a hat 
about the ranch, except when the sun shone 
very fiercely. It was such a simple, poor 
little dress, yet, Rothwell said to himself, 
the handsomest costume that could have 
been devised could hardly have made her 
more lovely. 

They loitered along the path through the 
vineyard, where the Captain was setting 
gopher-traps and looking at the clusters of 
grapes showing a goodly promise. 

‘Won't you come with us grandfather?” 
called Joan, ‘‘we’re going up to the bees.” 

‘‘T guess I won’t to-day,” he answered; 
“why, don’t you take a gun, Rothwell? 
There’s plenty of quail up there.” 

“We're just going for a walk this time, 
Captain, I’m too lazy to shoot.” 

‘I’m glad,” said Joan, as they walked on, 
‘‘the quail are so tame; it seems a shame to 
shoot the pretty things.” 

“Tf Joan had her way,” said Bert, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘we’d be overrun with quail 
and cotton-tails and jack rabbits. I guess 
the squirrels and gophers might eat up the 
vines before she’d trap ’em or poison ’em.” 

Joan laughed. ‘‘Well, luckily for the 
vines they’re not in my charge,” she said, 
‘‘and grandfather and you are not too soft- 
hearted to the poor little beasts.” 

“Tt’s queer,”’said Rothwell, ‘Show we have 
to wage war on all these creatures. It’s just 
part of the great struggle going on the 
world over. Everything worth getting has 
to be struggled for.” 

“‘T suppose we don’t value what comes too 
easily,” said Joan, reflectively. 

“That’s why hunting the deer is such 
erand sport,” said Bert. ‘‘If they’d stay to 
be shot, we wouldn’t care to go after them, 
but to have to climb away up into the moun- 
tains, and sleep outin the bush, and crawl 
along their trail, and lie in wait for them, 
and then—” 

‘‘We won’t say too much about that just 
now,” said Rothwell, ‘‘your sister isn’t a 
huntress.”’ 

Above the vineyard lay a few acres of 
grain land, and beyond that the mesa came 
to an end, and the ground became uneven, 
and sloped upward to the mouth of a small 
wooded canyon. Sage brush, cactus, and the 
wild growth of the land spread on all sides, 
and the air was filled with strange aromatic 
odors. The sweet tradewind from the dis- 
tant ocean was blowing softly; the sky over- 
head was a deep, spotless blue; the light was 
mellowing towards sunset. 


There can be nothing more delicious than 
such an evening in such a place. One feels 
like a child nestling in the lap of Nature, 
our mother. She croons her tender melo- 
dies in our ear, she prints invisible kisses on 
our brow, she clasps us with her shielding, 
sustaining arms, and the world, with its 
pains and struggles, drops away from us. To 
the life-worn and weary such a contact with 
nature is renovating and uplifting; to lovers 
it may well seem the natural atmosphere of 
love. 

Bert: had quickened his pace, and at last 
disappeared behind the bushes among which 
the path wound. 

Rothwell and Joan walked on almost in 
silence. Neither was sure of the other’s 
love, yet each for the time being gave way 
to the joy of this companionship. Had not 
Joan fenced herself about with that new re- 


_was quite near at hand. 


serve which seemed to place her at a dis 
tance from him, the young man could hard- 
ly have refrained from telling her in words 
what she might long have suspected; as it 
was, his very silence was eloquent,and Joan’s 
heart thrilled as she walked beside him. 

A little further on the canyon opened, and 


‘on the slope of a low hill to theright, in a 


little natural clearing, among the wild 
grasses, the ‘‘bee ranch” came in sight. It 
was only, as Joan said, ‘‘the beginning of a 
bee ranch,” two or three rows of wooden 
hives, their tops weighted with stones, re- 
minding one of miniature Swiss chalets. 

Bert had already reached them as Joan 
and Rothwell came slowly from among the 
bushes, 

‘‘They’re as busy as can be, Joan,’ the boy 
called out, ‘‘the new hive is all right. Come 
up and see, Mr. Rothwell. They won’t bother 
you.” 

But Joan said that bees did not like stran- 
gers, and that he had better not go too 
near. 

Rothwell laughingly declared he would 
keep well:away from them, and, while she 
joined her brother in his inspection of the 
hives, the young man sauntered on a little 
distanve into the canyon. 

A little murmuring rivulet met him as he 
loitered on, a mere remnant of the deep, 
brawling stream which in the winter issued 
from the canyon. In the summer it soon 
lost itself among the boulders in a sandy 
“wash” just below. 

A hundred yards or so higher up, the rough 
road Jed to a group of alders, and Rothwell 
was somewhatsurprised to see a tent pitched 
among them, and two well-conditioned 
horses tied a short distance off. 

Campers were common enough in the 
larger canyons, but during his long stay at 
the Leland ranch, Rothwell had never seen 
any in this one, which was part of the Cap- 
tain’s property. 

The canvas of the tent glistened white 
among the trees. Noone was about, prob- 
ably the occupants were out shooting. Roth- 
well soon turned and retraced his steps. The 
winding road and overhanging trees hid the 
little slope with the bee hives, though it 
It was not many 
minutes since he had left Joan, but it 
seemed longer, and he quickened his steps. 


Then, all at once, a man’s voice, clear and 
distinct in the thin, pure air, broke on the 
silence. 

‘Ah, good evening. Why, this is my : 
young friend, Herbert Priestly; you see I 
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have not forgotten your name, and this is— 
your sister?”’ 

Rothwell was just in time to see the low 
bow and the agreeable smile with which 
these words were accompanied. ‘‘Allow me 
to introduce myself, Charles Edgerly, my 
uncle, Mr. Kenyon. You live near here?” 

‘On the mesa below,” said Bert, cordial- 
ly, for he well remembered the smiling, 
handsome face of Mr. Edgerly. 

The older man looked sharply at Joan, as 
he addressed her. 

‘*Quite a bee ranch here,’ he said, in a 
harsh voice, which corresponded with a 
keen, sallow face, ‘‘do you own it?” 

“Ves,” said Joan, ‘‘we have just started 
it.” 

‘Tet me see, this is the Leland place isn’t 
it? runs up to the canyon, I believe?” 

“Some distance up,” said Joan. 

“T should think bee-ranching quite a 
pleasant business,” said Mr. Edgerly, turn- 
ing tothe young girl; ‘‘not much to do, only 
to let the bees forage for themselves—or do 
you feed them?” he asked, with an interest 
in ‘bee culture” of which he had never sus- 
pected himself. 

He was a handsome man, dressed in a 
careless but becoming sportsman’s costume, 
and with an indefinable air of ease and leis- 
ure. He held a gun resting against his 
shoulder, ard a game bag hung at his side. 

Joan in all the years of her young life, 
spent for the most part on the ranch, had 
never come in contact with aman of his 
kind. ‘Oh, no,” she said, we do not teed 
them. There is no need to plant flowers; 
the sage-brush is what they like best.” 

“Of course, sage honey, the true Califor- 
nian honey. And I suppose you live near 
~ enough to look after your ranch?” he went 
on, smiling down upon her, 

“Within a walk,” Joan answered politely, 
but without any answering smile, for she 
had an instinct of maidenly pride which 
stood her in good stead of experience. 
“Come, Bert, we must be going.” She had 
seen Rothwell approaching them, and with 
a little bow to the two gentlemen, crossed 
over the space and met him. 

He meantime had noted every word and 
look of the strangers, or rather of the one 
who had looked with undisguised admira- 
tion at Joan. 

‘‘Who are those men?” he asked abruptly, 
as he walked on beside her, a sudden sensa- 
tion of jealous anger and suspicion seizing 
‘him. His tone was so strange that Joan 
looked up at him in surprise. 


“The young one is Mr. Edgerly,” said 
Bert with some eagerness”; he spoke to us, 
or at least to me, the other day when we 
were in Los Angeles. He’s awfully nice. He 
said he came up shooting in the foot-hills 
sometimes. Don’t you remember him, Joan?” 

Ves,” said Joan truthfully, ‘‘though I 
had not thought of it since,” and she told 
Rothwell how the young man had happened 
to speak to Bert. 

Somewhat reassured by her explanation, 
Rothwell nevertheless could not altogether 
overcome the feeling of annoyance which 
the stranger’s manner to Joan had caused 
him, and the remembrance of his graceful 
figure and handsome face was vividly im- 
pressed upon him. 

Bert chattered as they walked along, but 
his companions answered him at random. 
The sun dropped behind the mountains, and 
the sunset glow gave place to brief Califor- 
nia twilight. 

When they reached the grain land, Bert 


darted off to set some gophers-traps, and 
Joan and Rothwell were once more alone. 

Should he speak to her now, or should he 
leave her once more on the morrow without 
having tried to bind her to himself? 

He looked at the fair, drooping face in 
the fading light, and, Jike many another 
man in the like case, though brave and 
strong, hesitated to put her feelings forhim 
to the proof. There was a sacredness, too, 
in her innocent girlhood, spent in this soli- 
tary place. Then, again, he had set an aim 
for himself, something to be accomplished 
before he should ask her to be his wife, and 
Geoffrey Rothwell did not readily give up 
a deliberately planned line of action. But 
then came the disturbing thought of this 
stranger and of the tent in the canyon,which 
might mean his neighborhood to Joan, per- 
haps his acquaintance with her, perhaps-— 


They had reached the vineyard without 
speaking, An irrigating trench, bridged 
by a plank or two, lay across the path; 
Rothwell stretched out his hand to help 
Joan over it. She touched his fingers light- 
ly with her own and passed him, walking a 
step or two before him. ‘‘Miss Joan,” he 
said, “I must go back to my grain land to- 
morrow.”’ 


“T am sorry,’ said Joan, stopping a mo- 
ment to let him walk beside her, ‘but it's 
been nice to see you, Mr. Rothwell, and 
perhaps you’ll be back to see us again be- 
fore long.” 


‘“‘As soon as the wheat is harvested and 
sold,’’ he said, if I’m lucky enough to find a 
purchaser. I shall see the grain-dealers in 
Los Angeles to-morrow on my way back to 
San Bernardino.” 


‘“You’ve grown to be quite a business 
man,’’ said Joan cheerfully, ‘‘I hope you will 
do well.”’ 


‘*Your good wishes ought to help me,” he 
answered. ‘‘You’ll give me a thought.now 
and then, Miss Joan, won’t you? I should 
like to know from your own lips that you 
will not forget me.” 


Joan did not answer for a moment. It was 
less the words than the tone in which they 
were uttered that went straight to her 
heart, that touched her with a conviction of 
his sincerity and his faithfulness as much 
as any protestation of love could have done. 
‘“T will not forget you,” she said simply. 

He would have taken her hand to ratify 
their compact, and had he done so this story 
might never have been written, but just 
then the tall figure of the Captain hove in 
sight among the vines. 

“That you, Rothwell and Joan? I was 
beginning to think the bees had got the bet- 
ter of you. Where’s Bert?” 

‘‘He stopped to look after his traps,” said 
Joan, ‘‘and have you been at work all this 
time, dear?’”? She slipped her hand within 
his arm. 

“No, I’ve been up at the house. Your 
mother’s got supper ready, and I came out 
to meet you.” ; 

‘“‘You’ve got campers on your land, Cap- 
tain,” Rothwell said as they sat at supper. 
“T saw atent among the alders up in the 
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canyon, a little way above Miss Joan's bee 
ranch.” 

‘‘Well, they’re welcome to the camping 
ground,’ said the Captain good-naturedly, 
[ guess there’s enough quailand cotton-tails 
for us and them too. It’s a pleasant place 
to camp, but it is the first time in all the 
years I’ve owned the place that anybody 
has come there. They all go to the big 
canyon.” 

“Perhaps,” said Bert, “it’s Mr. Edgerly 
and the other gentleman.” 

‘‘Who’s Mr.Edgerly?” asked Mrs. Priestly, 
surprised. Joan told her mother of Bert's 
meeting the young man in Los Angeles, 
‘and of their seeing him by the bee ranch 
to-day, and Mrs. Priestly who seldom saw 
a hunian face beside those of her father and 
children, became interested at the thought 
of their having neighbors for the time be- 
ing in the canyon. ‘It isn’t likely we’ll see 
anything more of them,” said the Captain. 
“It’s come and go with campers. They’ve 
probably got their own provisions, and the 
brook is close by. They won’t need to come 
down here for anything.” 

Mrs. Priestly looked rather disappointed. 

Bert inwardly determined to go up to 
the canyon within a day or two, and to find 
out for himself whether Mr. Edgerly who 
had captivated the boy with his easy, good- 
natured manner,were really camping there. 
Visions of hunting excursions with him 
among the mountains rose before Bert. The 
Captain of late had not seemed to have 
much heart for hunting, and he had for- 
bidden the boy’s going alone. 

That evening Joan played her banjo and 
sang some of her pretty Spanish songs for 
Rothwell, and they had a pleasant time sit- 
ting about the wide hearth, with its glowing 
fire of oakwood and chapperel roots, while 
without, the moonless night, with its deep, 
star-strewn sky, brooded over the mesa. 

Rothwell left early on the following morn- 
ing, the Captain and Bert going with him 
to es Angeles. 


The Captain had at last worked himself 
up to the obnoxious task of seeing the man 
who held the mortgage on the ranch, and of 
trying to come to some settlement which 
might relieve him (the Captain) of the har- 
assing anxiety and uncertainty which had 
of late constantly oppressed him. 

Mrs. Priestly and Joan stood in the door- 
way as the men drove off. ‘‘Now, mind you 
come back as soon as you can,” the elder 
woman said affectionately to Rothwell as 
she shook him by the hand, ‘‘you’ve done 
father and all of us lots of good.” 


‘You may be sure I’ll be back as soon as 
possible,” he answered, and held out his 
hand to Joan. The thought of that tent 
among the alders had been pursuing him 
through the night. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Joan,” 
there was a passionate entreaty in his eyes 
and in the pressure of his hand which said 
more than words could have done, and Joan 
could not speak, even to say good-by. 


It was after nightfall when Captain Le- 
land and his grandson returned. The old 
man had had his journey for nothing. Mr. 
Davis, the person who held the mortgage, 
was out of town, might be away a week ora 
month, his daughter could not say. She had 
asked the Captain to leave a message, but 
that he felt was useless. 


‘‘And did you see Mr. Rothwelloff, grand- 
father?” asked Joan. 

Yes, they had seen him, but only fora 
moment at the station: the train was just 


pulling out, and he had not had time to tell 
them the result of his visit to the grain 
dealer. 

(To be continued.) 


COLLECTION of Irish bulls was pub- 

lished recently. Here are some of 
them: A certain politician, lately condemn- 
ing the government for its recent policy 
concerning the income tax, is reported to 
have said: ‘'They’ll keep cutting the wool 
off the sheep that lays the golden eggs 
until they pump it dry.” ‘The glorious 
work shall never be accomplished until the 
good ship Temperance shall sail from one 
end of the land to the other, and, with a 
ery of ‘Victory!’ at each step she takes, 
shall plant her banner in every city, town, 
and village in the United Kingdom.” An 
Irishman, in the midst of a tirade against 
landlords and capitalists, declared that ‘‘if 
these men were landed on an uninhabited 
island, they wouldn’t be there half an hour 
before they would have their hands in the 
pockets of the naked savages.” Only a few 
weeks ago a lecturer at a big meeting gave 
utterance to the following: ‘*All along the 
untrodden paths of the future we can see 
the footprints of an unseen hand.” An ora- 
tor at one of the university unions bore otf 
the palm of merit when he declared that 
“the British lion, whether it is roaming the 
deserts of India or climbing the forests of 
Canada, will not draw in its horns or retire 
into its shell.” 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Stripes 
BY MARY EWER DENHAM 

MUST begin with Smutty, which isn’t a 

pretty name, is it? But Smutty wasn’t a 
pretty boy; indeed he wasn’t even good-look- 
ing, though I know you will love him when 
you have reached the end of the story. His 
real name was Tommy, but the other fel- 
lows had dubbed him Smutty, because he 
was scarce ever known to have a clean face. 
Such a thing as a towel had hardly a name 
even for him, and I doubt if he ever owned 
a piece of soap in his whole short life; for 
Tommy was only a little fellow. But the 
redeeming feature in that small pinched face 
was a pair of great blue eyes, such beauti- 
ful eyes, and he looked you so squarely in 
the face when talking that you couldn’t 
doubt the truth of what he was saying. 
And to complete the picture, you must 
think of him in trousers very much too short 
for him, with the baggy little knees way up 
~ above his own knees, giving him the ap- 
pearance of a boy with a double allowance 
of those useful members. And likewise, his 
sleeves had gone almost up to his shoulders, 
making him look as though he bad grown 
suddenly in the night, and gone right 
through his clothes, leaving them behind. 

If you asked him what his other name 
was, he would look up at you with those 
honest blue eyes, in a questioning sort of 
way, andreply: “dunno. I hain’t never 
had no back name.” Poor little Tommy had 
nothing; no home, no father, or mother, not 
evenaname. But he did have one friend 
that was the greatest comfort in the world 
to him, and that was Stripes, and no matter 
how far he had wandered during the day, 
when night came, he always went home to 
Stripes. ‘“Cause,” as he said, ‘‘Stripes was 
too old and lame to come out with him; and 
he wouldn’t go to sleep ’thout he was 
there to cover him up.” Which covering 
up was always a benevolent delusion on 
Tommy’s part, for he hadn’t a single thing 
with which to do the covering. But he 
used to hug Stripes up to him and fold his 
little arms about him, and vainly endeavor 
to button the remnant ofa jacket around 
him, and so these two voor little waifs 
would lie down together; if the night was 
warm,under the bright twinkling stars. And 
I rather think he liked this way best, for he 
used to lie and look up at them, and never 
seemed to feel lonely, ashe did on the nights 
when God drew His dark cloud curtains,and 
shut out all those bright shining points. For 
Tommy called them all his friends, and used 
to tell them his thoughts, whispering lest 
Stripes should hear. Butifit was a winter 
night, Stripes and Tommy would creep into 
the shelter of some open doorway, where 
they were protected a little from the storm 
or cold. And once or twice the groceryman 
round the corner of the little dark black 
alley where Tommy stayed, had left his 
wagon out all night, and then they hada 
fine bed; crawling in under the straw in the 
bottom, And once they had found a crack- 
er in the straw. A whole cracker! My, 
wasn’t that a feast, and you may be sure 
that Stripes had the larger half of it. Every 
night when Tommy came home from ‘‘busi- 


ness,” he would wait till he had reached 
Stripes before taking a single bite of the 
supper he had brought, that he might ‘‘di- 
vide even” with him; and sometimes when 
‘“business” had been very dull, the whole 
meal would consist of scarcely more than a 
good sized bite; but even then Stripes would 
have the last crumb. ‘‘For,” as Tommy said, 
“he couldn’t stand with him at the pastry 
cook’s window catching all the good smells 
coming up from below, which was most the 
same as eating the good things, you know.” 
And this was what they called home; this 
little black alley, way down in the lower part 
of the great city. 


But you mustn’t think that Tommy, or 
Smutty, as it seems more natural to call him, 
was sad. Never was there a more happy- 
go-lucky little fellow, for somewhere in his 
wanderings he had picked up a bright, 
cheerful disposition, which seldom discov- 
ered the dark side of life; though, I fear, to 
us who have good homes of our own, his 
whole life would look very dark, really 
quite black. And now I must tell you about 
Stripes, and how these two lives happened 
to be thrown together; for there never was 
a more devoted pair than Stripes and Smut- 
ty. One boy who had the proud distinction 
of having attended school for a short time, 
used to call them the double Ss. Well, it 
all came about after this fashion: One hot, 
dusty day, when Smutty was wandering list- 
lessly along, he saw a crowd of ‘‘street 
arabs’? gathered around a small object, 
which they were trying with sticks and 
kicks to persuade to move. What it was, 
he couldn’t see, until upon coming up to 
them he discovered that it had a tail, to 
which they had tied two tomato cans fast- 
ened together. But what a funny looking 
thing it was, anyway. Smutty would hardly 
have been a boy if he hadn’t laughed. 
Whereupon the crowd, seeing this sign of 
approval on his part, made way for him to 
get a closer view. They had painted the 
poor, lank body in brilliant stripes of red 
and yellow, while one ear was green, and 
the other white, or, rather, the paint had 
been white when it came out of the pot, 
which gave him the most ludicrous express- 
ion. And underneath all this brilliant 
coloring was what you might perhaps call 
adog. Smutty shouted with the others, for 
he was no saint, and you would have laughed 


yourself if you had been there; but the next | 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

There is much interest just now in the Neth- 
erlands, or low-lands, of Europe, where Wilhel- 
mina, a beloved girl of eizhteen, has recently 
assumed the duties of a queen. She rules over 
a rich, well-peopled land, saved only by watch- 
fulness and energy from being entirely flooded 
by the sea. 

The country was, by nature, a wide morass, 
partly protected by sand hills on the coast. 
This natural embankment is now further 
strengthened by artificial dykes. The scenery is 
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the Dutch mae likttle display, being by nature 
steady ana frugal. The men are usually of middle 
height,strong- build, and fair complexion. They 
smoke much and drink strong liquors, but intox- 
ication is rare. The women, tall and hand- 
some, are world-famed for their domestic vir- 
tues and scrupulous neatness. A Dutch house 
reaches the acme of order and completeness; it 
usually contains a Singer Sewing Machine, 
thousands of which are sold annually to the 
thrifty Dutch housewives. Such an one, seated 
at her machine, is shown in the photograph re- 
produced in another column. 


in the flat. Book- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pitisburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: ‘We have 
discontinued handling mixed paints 

j entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 


ask us to paint his house over again.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New Vork. 
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moment he had stopped, and pushing the 
boys one side, went up to the poor trem- 
bling animal and began to examine its legs 
For with the greatest effort, the terror- 
stricken little beast had tried to get up and 
crawl away, but falling over as soon as it 
stood up, and lay panting in the midst of its 
tormentors. Then Tommy rose and faced 
the crowd, with his blue eyes opened to 
their fullest extent, flashing such a look at 
those boys that it made them instinctively 
fall back. Tommy was only one against 
four or five, but he was no coward, and was, 
moreover, a good fighter. He also had a 
great heart, and when he found the poor 
dog was so lame that Le could hardly crawl, 
he delivered sucha lecture to the astonished 
boys upon the meanness of hurting a poor 
dog ‘“‘what couldn’t move,” saying, “it warn’t 
fair when the critter had no legs to run 
with.” Never was cause pled more ear- 
nestly than did Tommy plead for the life of 
that poor dog. And the poor little thing, 
which he could easily have carried in his 
hat, if he had happened to have one, seemed 
to understand that he had found a protect- 
or, and laid its green ear downon Tommy’s 
bare foot, and shut its little eyes as though 
it felt safe at last. But I doubt if Tommy 
would have won his case, though the boys 
hardly knew what to do for a moment at the 
novelty; of one like themselves taking the 
part literally, in this instance, of the ‘‘un- 
der dog in the fight,’ had there not rounded 
the corner at this point, strange to relate, 
no less a personage than a ‘‘cop,” which 
sent the ‘boys flying in all directions, and 
left Tommy®*master of the situation. And 
fortunately for him, the officer had caught 
his last words, or he might have gotten 
himself into trouble, as many of us do when 
we try to help our less fortunate neighbors. 
With the aid of the policeman’s knife, Tom- 
my cut the string and released the tomato 
cans, which went rattling over, as if glad to 
escape; and gathering up the poor bundle of 
bones, carried it tothe hydrant, where the 
officer turned on the water for him that he 
might wash off the cruel paint, which was 
burning the poor skin, under the rays of the 
hot sun, for officers are not a hard-hearted 
race, as a rule. After this, Tommy and 
Stripes and the policeman became the best 
of friends. Well would it have been. for 
Tommy if Mr. Berg could only have been 
there, for then {his fortune would surely 
have been made. 


He was a-paper boy, and used to shout 
Morning Journal and Evening Telegram till 
he was hoarse sometimes. One night, just 
before he came to the place where he used 
to look for®Stripes, he discovered that the 
cobbler had 'gone from the first fioor front 
of the rickety old tenement, where he had 
lived for some time, and upon investigation 
Tommy found ‘that the door would open. 
Here was luck: indeed, and going on to the 
corner, he -whistled for Stripes who soon 
appeared limping along. Tommy picked 
him up, telling him that now they were go- 
ing to live in style, ‘‘leastways,” he said 
“till we get throwd out.” He now discov- 
ered what{he ‘had not seen before, that the 
former occupant had lefta bundle of rags in 
the corner. ‘‘His bed,” thought Tommy, 
and after he and Stripes had eaten their 
small supper, they stretched themselves 
upon it. Tommy never knew how long he 
had slept, but -he was awakened by Stripes 
licking his face, and whining piteously, and 
at the same time] feeling 'as though some- 
body was choking him. Picking Stripes 


up under one arm, he managed to crawl to 
the door, where he found the hall filled with 
smoke. Still crawling on his hands and 
knees, he reached the front door, and throw- 
ing it open, rushed out and around the cor- 
ner, where he met his friend, the policeman, 


who soon had an alarm rung in, and in a. 


very short time the engine was tearing 
along, and they were sending a good stream 
of water into the burning building,after some 
time they succeeded in putting the fire out; 
but not before'the most of the house was gone. 
Although the poor families who had lived 
there had nothing left, they were thankful 
that not one of their number had lost their 
lives in that dreadful fire. Thestory of how 
it had been discovered was soon known to 
them all, and the last thing the weary fire- 


The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


shipment day after order is received. 


prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 
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FE fi iis IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our soaps are sold 
A Ze entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of Families Use Them, and have for many years, in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE LARKIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium; itself of equal value. 


“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Can beadjusted to any position, and changed at will by 
the occupant while reclining. Head-rest adjustable. Spring 
seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish. 
stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, blue 
or Olive, as desired. [tis very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 


AFTER THIRTY Days’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 
order. Wemake no charge for what you have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 
tion a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
] Money re- 
funded promptly if the BOX or PREMIUM does not 
The 
transaction is not conrplete until you are satisfied. 


(<> Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- 
tauqua Desk or other premium free by dividing the 
contents of a Combination Box among a few neigh- 
bors, who readily pay the listed retail prices. This 
provides the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 

oung folk the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.” 

he wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 


Handsomely 
Illustrating 15 
Premiums sent 

on request. 


men heard, as they went off on the engine, 
when the fire was at last declared out, was 
“Three cheers for Stripes and Smutty,” 
with a ‘‘tiger” on the end for Stripes. 


ne a tribute to the new navy, which per- 
formed such marvelous work in the re- 
cent unpleasantness with Spain, the Ameri- 


can Mail Steamship Company has decided 
te name the four vessels now being con- 
structed at Cramps’ shipyard after the 
American admirals. The Admiral Samp- 
son will be launched in about two weeks, 
and the Admiral Dewey, Admiral Schley, 
and Admiral Walker will follow in succes- 
sion. There was some discussion among 
officials of the company as to which admiral 
was entitled to be represented by the fourth 
ship, but it was finally decided to honor Ad- 
miral Walker. : 


) 


The entire chair is uphol- 
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OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION BOX. 


Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars ‘‘Sweet Home’ Soap . . . . $5.00 
For alllaundry and household pur- 
posesithas nosuperior. Largebars. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap ... . 10 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full lbs.) 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap . . .20 

1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap . . .60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless 


1.20 


beautifier. 
1-4 Doz. Old English CastileSoap . . . 30 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap . . -25 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap . . .25 


1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap . . . . - 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4Doz.SulphurSoap....... 30 

1 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume. . 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream . 25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . . . 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap. . -10 

The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 

The Premium, Worth at Retail. . . . 10.00 


All 
for 


$2 


$ { (0) Actual Retail 
=» Value... 
(Premium gratis.) 
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The Episcopal Recorder, Phila., says: A member of the staff of the The Episcopal Recorder recently visited 


Buffalo, and called at the factory of the Larkin Co. 
and give splendid satisfaction, is beyond a doubt. 
Company is reliable, as many of our readers know. 


That the soaps are made by practical men, are excellent, 
The premiums offered are truly all clailmed for them. 


The 


From Northwestern Christian Adocate, Chicago: For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co 


we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. 


Company with confidence, 


Knowing what we do, we recommend the 
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Financial and Commercial 


IGNS of fairly prosperous times show no 

diminution. Indeed, complaints are so 
few and far between as toscarcely need spe- 
cial notice. The bank clearings are at this 
time a safe indication of the general volume 
of trade, as they are not specially swollen by 
large transactions at speculative centres. 
In fact, the volume of this contribution to 
bank clearings is under, rather than over, 
the ordinary mark. For the month of Sep- 
tember the clearings were only a shade un- 
derlast year, and are, with that exception, 
the largest September in our history. It is 
now beyond question certain that the aggre- 
gate for the year 1898 will be the largest the 
country has ever seen. These figures are 
more than ever significant when we remem- 
ber that speculation in stocks, grain, and 
real estate are away below a maximum, and, 
perhaps, below an average. Railway earn- 
ingsalso certify that the general business 
activity is, or should be, satisfactory. The 
weekly statistics of the iron trade continue 
to show that with comparative production 
in excess, yet actual stocks are decreasing. 
In some cases producers are oversold, and 
difficulty is experienced ir placing orders. 
Bank clearings, railway earnings, and the 
iron trade are significant, not only of their 
Own special interests, but they reflect with- 
out doubt the conditions of business at large. 
In the face of these proofs of prosperity, it is 
idle todwell with stress on two, or possibly 
three, commodities, where prices are low 
and sales are as yetslow. Tnere are special 
reasons forsuch conditions in each case, and 
they willin time grow better. In financial 
affairs, conditions are easy. Money is plenti- 
ful, and credits are forthcoming for all de- 
serving needs. The rate of interest is no- 
where restrictive, and country banks are 
buyers of commercial paper at trade centres. 
There has been quite asharp advance in in- 
terest rates in London and on the Conti 
nent, which, for the moment, tends to check 
investment in American securities, and the 
ow of gold to this country. How much 
this stringency is due to political trepida- 
tion, it is impossible to say, but it is prob- 
ably soto a degree. In the meantime, we 
have some things which Europe mutt have, 
and the demand for which would be greatly 
increased by any war-like situation abroad. 
In bread stuffs—wheat, corn, and provisions 
—Kurope is stilla larze buyer. In respect 
to wheat particularly, their wants seem 
large and urgent, Russia being a small 
seller, and European farmers marketing 


their wheat reluctantly. Of course, pend-: 


ing more certain indications as to the re- 
sults of the coming election, and a final ami- 
cable settlement of the problems bequeathed 
by the recent protocol, investors will be 
cautious, and new enterprises will go 
slowly. More cannot be expected, and 
should not be desired. ‘‘Be sure you’re 
right; then go ahead,” is a maxim valuable 
in universal application. After election 
willfollow Congress, and, from the good in- 
tentions of these lawmakers, it isimpossible 
to foresee what the country will suffer. Let 
us be hopeful. It is doubtfal if any radical 
phane es will be made in the status of the 
tariff. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York and Chicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and : Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain- 


SINGER. | 


NATIONAL CoSTUME '” 
SERIES. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


— HOLLAND 
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OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's Schcol, Knoxville, Ill, 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
i{mited to one hundred. Address 
REy. C. W, LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889, Bishop McLaren, D D 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Ill. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of ail 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 386th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

22 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Ea-t 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE sSISTER-IN-CHARGE 
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Educational 


VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 
Military drill. H.H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 
Visitor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visitor 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ’ , ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Tbree miles from Alexandria and seven 
from Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply 1o the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLAcKFoRD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PipPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY. $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott &Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
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The Eye 

“Spectacles and eye-glasses areas much bene- 
fited by a bath now and then as people are,’’ re- 
marked a well-known optician. ‘‘It is strange 
how many people there are who think that 
their glasses need only an occasional wiping. 
Now, the fact is, glasses require actual baths as 
frequently as does the ordinary person. The 
process is justas simpleas you want to make it. 
My plan, however, is to take the glasses toa 
washbowl ard give them a good soaking in warm 
water. Then apply seap freely, and rub it off by 
the nse of a soft tooth or nail brush. After that 
give them a polish with any of the usual tooth 
powders, asd then clean them with tissue paper, 
which is much better for the purpose than 
chamois skin, or anything else that I know of. 

The ordinary cleansing is all right as far as it 
goes, but itis not sufficient. Many persons have 
done great injury to their eyes by neglecting 
properly to clean their glasses. I have had a num- 
ber of patients ccme tome with complaints about 
what they called gradual diminution of their 
sight. An ¢xamination revealed the fact that it 
was wonderful that they could see at all, for 
their glasses were gummed over and had been 
fearfully neglect'd. A little soap and water, to 
which a few drops of ammonia were added, did 
the business. Some time ago a friend of mine, 
a surgeon, who makes a specialty of the ear, 
t6ld me that there were more ear troubles in 
consequence of dirt in the ear than from all 
other causes combined.’’—The Examiner. 

The headache which has for its principle 
cause a diseascd or unhealthy condition of the 
eyes, is one of the most common and least recog- 
nized of the many varieties of headache. Its 
usual symptoms are pain in the eyes, tem- 
ples, and over the brows, while in a few excep- 
tional cases an acute aching at the back of the 
head and neck is also felt. Hven when these 
symptoms are not present any sensitiveness of 
the eyes to light or glare any symptoms of in 
flammation or redness should receive the most 
prompt medical treatment,as in its earlier stages 
such inflammation yields readily to {treat- 
ment, but when neglected often leads to 
very serious complicatiors. It is impor- 
tant not only to secure medical treat-— 
ment for any such symptoms, but it is of 
supreme importance that such treatment shall 
be administered, not only by skillful physicians 
but, whenever possible, by an. oculist who is 
both specialist and physician. So often the 
condition requires the treatment of the special- 
ist that the average general practitioner refers 
cases of headache of this kind immediately to 
an oculist. Paoents should have the same wis- 
dom. Whenever a child complains of headache 
its eyes should immediately be examined, as, 
unless there is some stoppage of the nostrils, 
the eyes are the usual seat of trouble. _Head- 
aches from other causes seem entirely a habit 
of adult life. Few people, perhaps, know how 
valuable a stimulant {is the application of hot 
water to the eyes. Its valueasa part of oph- 
thalmic therapeutics is universally recognized 
by physicians.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The ex-Queen of Servia lost some valuable 
diamonds while staying at Biarritz not long ago, 
and at once advertised in the local papers, that 
if the gems were returned to her she would sell 
them and give the money to the poor. Withina 
few days the diamonds were returned, wrapped 
in a sheet of paper, across which was scribbled: 
“T wonder if the Queen will keep her word.”’ 
The Queen did keep her word, and the jewels 
were sold for the benefit of the poor. 


IS YOUR BRAIN TIRED? 
TAKE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
nerves, and makes exertion easy. 
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STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 
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That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or 
if they do have an appetite and eat what 
they require, it does them no good, because 
the stomach does not digest it, and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of 


MR. JUDSON. A. STANION. 


disease, of headache, sleeplessness, lan- 
guor, and the thousand and one symp- 
toms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great Church and Sunday 
School worker, and president Christian En- 
deavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

- “T have had to be extremely careful what 
Late. Many things were indigestible, and 
after a hearty dinner I could scarcely keep 
awake. I never have been sick in bed, but 
have had a great deal of inconvenience 
from indigestion. Since I learned of the 
merits of Stuart’s Tablets, I keep them 
in my desk or carry them in my 
pocket, and find that I can eat anything 
at all without discomfort. They were 
recommended to me by a friend who is en- 
thusiastic in their praise. I cannot afford 
to be drowsy after lunch, and find these tab- 
lets just the thing to assist digestion and 
keep all my faculties wide-awake.” Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve and 
cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases, and will do it 
in yours. The reason is simple. They di- 
gest the food whether the stomach works or 
not, and that’s the whole secret. At all 
druggists, 50 cents a box. For book on 
stomach diseases, giving valuable advice, 
address, Ff. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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for the Laundry. for the tabie. - 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees:, apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Fleral Park New York. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU 


DON'T SUCCEED,” 
TRY 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITTUE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and manners. New 
buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


For Girls and Young Women. 
Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 


imited to one hundred. Address 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CuHIcaGo DiocEsaAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyxrs Headmaster. 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens September 28th, 1898. 36th year 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 

22 and 124 W. Franklin Street Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 


paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 1898. 
Miss Ida C. Aljen, Prin., Bradford, Mass: 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 438d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary's School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Advantage of city and 
suburb. Endorsed by 
the Rt. Rev. H.C. Pot- 
ter, Rt. Rev. O.W. Whit- 
aker, Rt. Rey. C. T. 
Quintard, Rt. Rev.Wm. 
4 C. Gray, Rt. Rey. T. F. 

Gailor, Rt. Rev. Davis 
Sessums, Hon. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emit- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 


rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFoRD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


J. & R. Lamb, 


59 Carmine St, 
NEW YORK, 


Hand Book Free on 
STAINED GLASS 


at EMBROIDERIES 
e MONUMENTS 

EAGLE LECTERNS 
eS€  puLrits 


ALTAR FURNITURE 


350 pp. $2.00. 


This book is not written in the interests of a 
party, but of the Church asa whole. There can 
be no wide divergence of opinion among Chris- 
tians upon topics here selected for treatment. It 
is but an attempt to put in a plain, straightfor- 
ward way some of the reasons why the writers 
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**An exceptionally timely and constructive book.’*—BIsHoP PoTTsER. 


THE FAITH OF CENTURIES, 


Addresses and Essays on subjects connected with the Christian Religion. By CANON 
NEWBOLT, BISHOP BARRY, the REV. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
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H. Scorrt HOLLAND, and others. 12mo, 
Just Ready. 


then®Belves adhere to the Christian Creed and 
still interpret the lights and shadows of life by 
it, and still claim for it men’s entire loyalty. 

A long and highly appreciative review of this 
volume may be found in the London Spectator, 
April 23, 1898. 


Church Missions House, Fourth Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS “Many a mother and teacher will accord: a 
vote ofthanks to the author.’ 
OF THE LONDON 

Society for Promoting Christian knowledge g 

Parish Priests and their People Forest People, 
In the Middle Ages in England. By the Rey. E. L. : 

Currs, D.D. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, By Clara D. Pierson. 
cloth, red edges, $3.00. Illustrated by F. C. GorpDon. 

Christ’s Memory in Heaven. ; 

Sy the Rey. P B PowEs, author of the “ ‘I Wills’ of i NY 12mo, 220-pages. 
the Psalins.’’ 382mo, white cloth, 60 cents. ie H) Wy} Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Bible and Church Music. MP vag yh 7 o — 

erate Hebrew, and Ecclesiastical. A Hand- MC SMM | By the same Author, 
book. By the Rey. J. A. eee M.A. With = A th M d P 
numerous illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. mon 

What is Science? g c cadow cople. 

A Lecture. By the Dukr or ARGYLL. ~--16mo,; limp] STORIES OF FIELD LIFE, WRITTEN FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
cloth, 20 cents. : 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Sermons on St. John Baptist. “One of the daintiest, and 
By the late Rey. E. M. GouLpurn, D.D. 16mo0, | in many ways most attract- 
cloth, 60 cents. ive, of the many books of 

The Faith in Outline. nature study which the past 
Being’ Catechetical Notes on Christian Faith and | year has brought forth.”’— 

Practice. By the Rev. C.R. Bau. 16mo, cloth, 60 | Boston Advertiser. 
cents. “They are like Mrs. Getty’s 
well-known ‘Parables from 
The Drew enith. Chief Doctrines of the Chris- AVATUTE Ne pL beneuD See Resy ’ 
es Vase : 3 of English, as fascinating as fairy tales, and yet ‘reall 
inet ger oS By AustIN CLarx. 16mo, cloth, 40 | true, quality which we all know appeals to the childish 
cents. F mind.’—WN. Y. Hvangelist. 

Concise Instruction ““We have seen nothing better for its purpose, and hope 
On Christian Doctrine and Practice, together with | many a teacher of kindergartens and many a mother may 
Sermon Sketches fora Year. By the Rt. Rev. A. G. | avail herself of the privilege of using these little tales."— 
S. Greson and the Ven. W. Crisp. 16mo, cloth, 80 | NW. Y. Christian Advocate. 
cents. “It will be a great advance in the work of education in 

the school and the home when such books are more gen- 

May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent } erally utilized.” nee yee Haseena 

H A 7 5 é Ww e many a 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by child of kindergarten age: and it Is safe to ee that pee 
Cooper Unior rothers and sisters will also want to claim a share in 
| es & aye B. Young & Co., New York. | them.”—Christian Register. . 
: Raoul and Iron Hand, 
Fi FURNIZVRE-DEcoRAZIONS MosAIS=]] | Or Winning the Golden Spurs. 
i A Tale of the 14th Century. 
~, 
a By Mary Halsey Miller, 
12mo, 330 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Is a stirring tale of the 14th century, and is full of ex- 
- — i hee eases action."—Hartford Post. 
“Deseryes to be a ristmas fayorite.”—Congregation- 
Educational alist. cA 
Sent by mail, postpaid,.on receipt of prices. 
VERMONT 


Vermont Episcopal Institute for Boys 
Burlington, Vermont. 

2 at rho drill. H. H. ROSS, Principal. BISHOP HALL, 
s8itor. 


Bishop Hopkins’ Hall for Girls, 


Burlington, Vermont. 
EDITH M. CLARK, Principal. BISHOP HALL, Visftor, 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. ARTHUR PripPzER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898, 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L: Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Ge», F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SisTER SUPERIOR 


E. P. DUTTON & CO%, 
PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRIOS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 

COX SONS, BUCKLEY & Co. 
WINDOWS, 

Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, X¢ Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Aye., New York. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. ? 
PHENIX M’F’G CO. -=:- Eau Claire, Wis. 
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T isnot many months ago that Lord Salisbury 

was being severely blamed for what critics 
termed weak and inactive diplomacy. The course 
of Great Britain in the Far Hast was thought to 
be such as to cause certain loss of prestige. 
English public sentiment has, however, under- 
gone almost complete revulsion in the light of 
subsequent actions and utterances of public 
men. While the Chinese question still presents 
unsettled phases, the course pursued in Cretan 
and French complications has been such that 
praise has succeeded condemnation. Until the 
full report of Major Marchand is received 
and digested, France will make no final official 
statement concerning the Fashoda matter. Un- 
til then, the outcome is purely specula- 
tive. Upon whether Marchand headed his expe- 
dition into the heart of Africa as a representa- 
tive of the French government, or as an explor- 
er, will depend the line of action to be pur- 
sued. Opinions that war will result between 
France and England are not seriously enter- 
tained, but on the part of England there will at 
least be no drawback. In line with recent utter- 
ances of Lord Rosebery, is the statement of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer,in a speech at North Shields: “It would 
be a great calamity if, after peace for upward 
of eighty years, our friendly relations should be 
disturbed, and we should be launched into a 
great war, but there are greater evils than war, 
and we shall not shrink from anything that is 
coming, knowing that we are supported by a 
united people.”’ . 

pe 


«¢ JT is impossible,” he continued, ‘‘for France 
to maintain that she had political rights at 
Fashoda. She has naturally and properly asked 
for time to receive Major Marchand’s report, 
but until the contrary is proved, I decline to be- 
lieve that France will refuse to withdraw. If she 
refused, the matter would assume an aspect as 
grave as is possible between two great nations. 
The government is animated by the friendliest 
spirit toward France, and does not wish to in- 
flict humiliation. What we desire is fair treat- 
ment. Our work in Egypt is not completed. 
Africa is big enough for us both—for France in 
the west and ourselves in the east. Surely we 
ought to be able to agree to respect each other’s 
rights and. claims. {[ hope, teust, and believe,” 
Sir Michael concluded, ‘‘the question is capable 
ofa friendly solution, but this country has put 
hes foot down. If unhappily another view 
should be taken by France, the Queen’s minis- 
ters know what their duty demands.”’ 
—ws- 
ENDING the full report of Major Marchand, 
the French Government has issued a yellow 
book containing dispatches largely anticipated 
by the English Fashoda blue book. The diplo- 
matic conversations recorded endeavor to show 
that the expedition of Major Marchand was, in 
its way, as important as that of General Kitche- 
ner, a struggle against the Khalifa and barbar- 
ism. On Sept. 18th M. Delcasse, the Foreign 
Minister, informed the British Ambassador to 
France, in explicit language, that France did 
not regard Lord Salisbury’s claim to the Soudan 
by virtue of conquest, as applying to Fashoda, 
on the ground that the Marchand expedition 
went to the relief of the French expedition 
under Captain Licotard, which dated from a pe- 
riod long before the declaration in the House of 
Commons as to the policy of the British Govern- 
ment toward the Soudan, and at a time when 
the equatorial provinces were lost to civilization, 
M. Delcasse holds that without the mandate of 
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both the Sultan of Turkey and the Khedive of 
Egypt, Great Britain hasno more right to Fash- 
oda than has France. The tone of diplomatic 
interchange made public is of a conciliatory na- 


ture, not in line with sensational dispatches re- 


garding extraditionary military and naval ac- 
tivity on the part of both English and French 
war departments. 


—p- oy 


ITHIN afew weeks the occupation of Cuba 
by United States troops will be entered 
upon. Precautions have been taken which will 
prevent a recurrence of much that caused se- 
vere criticism in the active prosecution of hos- 
tilities. During the unhealthy season, small 
garrisons have been sufficient to maintain order 
and administer affairs in surrendered territory, 
but with the complete evacuation by Spanish 
forces will begin the work which the United 
States assumed in intervening to bring about 
freedom of Cubans, and which will necessitate 
the employment of considerable bodies of troops. 
Should occupation begin before Dec. 1st—and mil- 
itary authorities have recommended delay until 
that time—there will be considerable danger 
from fever, and arrangements are being made to 
reduce this toa minimum. If the landing of the 
troops can be delayed until December, the most 
perfect fumigating plant possible to obtain will 
be erected, and all supplies which arrive in 
broken packages will be thoroughly disinfected. 
After landing at Mariel, troops will be marched 
three miles to Guanajay, where they will take 
cars to the Guanabacoa Hills. Before they ar- 
rive, laborers will have prepared the camp, con- 
structing floors for the tents and building sew- 
ers. The floors will be raised at least fifteen 
inches from the ground, giving space for the cir- 
culation of air. Excellent water will be piped 
to the camp at small cost. Bacon and hard tack 
will not be staples of diet. 
‘ fake. >» Fi —d 
EPORTS come from Havana that large 
numbers of Spanish troops will ask for dis- 
charges,in order that they may remain in Cuba. 
This condition has lead to a suggestion by Col. 
Waring, the sanitary expert now in Havana, 
that these men be organized into regiments 
under American officers, to perform duties 
which would otherwise devolve upon unaccli- 
mated United States troops. The plan, it is be- 
lieved, would receive Spanish official sanction, 
as it would relieve Spain of the expense of trans- 
porting the men to Spain, a large item for a 
practically bankrupt monarchy. The Spanish 
soldiers are, as a rule, said to be submissive, 
and possess the qualities essential to efficient 
military duty. In the service of Spain they are 
poorly fed and receive small pay, and it is 
therefore thought the prospect of better pay 
and good care would be alluring. The Spanish 
army in Cuba includes first and second re- 
serves who, under the laws of Spain, are sub- 
ject to further military duty should necessity 
arise. It is feared that unless some plan be de- 
vised to employ a large element, disorder and 
riot will be of frequent occurrence. Such a 
condition confronted President Diaz, of Mexico, 
after a series of revolutions in which the peas- 
ant classes were engaged. Many refused to 
settle down to former occupations, and as a con- 
sequence portions of the country were afflicted 
with bandits. These were, through the efforts 
of President Diaz, organized into an auxiliary 
army, known as rurales, to preserve order 
and protect property. The plan proved so ef- 
fective that disorder was completely subdued. 


—-x— 
ERMANY has been handsomely repaid for 
outrages fcommitted against »German :mis- 


sionaries in China. In fact, it would appear that 
individual grievances were used as a pretext upon 
which claims for indemnity were based, where- 
by Germany might obtain concessions, giving 
that country a foothold more equal to that ob- 
tained by other thrifty and aggressive Powers. 
The land concession gives Germany a ninety- 
nine-year lease of all the territory within a 
thirty-three mile radius of Kiao Chou, the 
whole area of the bay, and the islands at its en- 
trance, for the purpose of erecting forts. In case 
Germany desires to give up its interest in the 
leased territory before the expiration of the 
ninety-nine years, China obligates itself to take 
over the whole area and pay for whatever Ger- 
man property there may be on it, Germany 
then being at liberty to lease at some other point 
along the coast. The second concession sanc- 
tions the construction by Germany of two lines 
of railway in Shan-Tung. The third concession 
grants to Germany the copper, gold, iron, coal, 
and diamond fields, and no other foreigner, and 
not even the natives themselves, can operate 
mines without Germany’s consent. The railroad 
and mining concessions include practically all 
of the Province of Shan-Tung. 


at ae 


RICTION, which attends any attempt on the 
part of Great Britain or Russia to gain con- 
trol of commercial enterprises in China, seems 
conspicuously absent in’ the successful move 
made by United States capitalists to secure the 
railway between Canton and Hankow. The en- 
terprise is a vast one, and will mean a channel 
for the product of our rolling mills, car shops, 
and locomotive works, as well as the employ- 
ment of skilled American labor. Calvin S. Brice 
is the chairman of the syndicate. The Central 
Trust Company, the Rockefellers, former Vice- 
President Morton, and other prominent Kastern 
financiers, are also interested. The American 
syndicate is to receive, in bonds guaranteed by 
the Chinese government, the entire cost of the 
road and an agreement upon percentage to cover 
supervision and a profit. The syndicate is also 
to receive 20 per cent. of the net earnings of the 
road for forty-five years, the other 80 per cent 
going to the Chinese government. During the 
forty-five years the American syndicate has 
the right to appoint all the officials and manage 
the road. At the end of this period the road 
will revert absolutely to the Chinese govern- 
ment. 


a ae 


DECISION of far-reaching importance was 

handed down Monday, Oct, 25th, by the 
United States Supreme Court declaring railway 
traffic associations illegal—a deathblow to the 
Joint Traffic Association. The latter includes 
thirty-one railways, representing the great 
trunk lines and their branches, and was formed 
in 1895 for the purpose of establishing and main- - 
taining rates. A similar association was formed 
by the Southwestern roads. These associations 
were attacked in the courts on the ground that 
they were violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, and also of the inter-state commerce law. 
The first decision was against the Southwestern 
organization, and the Joint Traffic Association 
took up the matter,which, being carried through 
all the courts, finally resulted in defeat. The 
main contention of the government was that 
the trafficagreement is a combination to preven- 
competition, thus constituting a contract in re- 
straint of trade or commerce. The answer of 
the association maintained the legality of the 
agreement, on the ground that the vast needs of 
commerce require joint action, and that such 
action insures uniform and just rates, and pre- 
vents secret and unjust discriminations. 
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The General Convention of 1898 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17—TENTH DAY 


At the opening of the session, aresolution by 
the Rev. Hudson Stuck, of Dallas, Tex., pro- 
viding for the erection of a memorial chapel at 
Jamestown, Va., and the appointment of a com- 
mittee to secure means therefor, was placed up- 
on the calendar. 

A resolution by the Rev. H. W. Nelson, of 
Western New York, advising that future Con- 
ventions be held in non consecrated buildings, 
when practicable, was adopted. 

Mr. Francis A. Lewis,a lay deputy of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a resolution on marriage 
and divorce for reference to the Committee on 
Canons. 

A resolution providing for the use of books of 
offices, in addition to the Book of Common 
Prayer, was introduced by the Rev. Edwin S. 
Lines, of Connecticut, and referred. 

The House then proceeded with the consider- 
ation of the special order, Mr. Packard, of 
Maryland, in the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, offered the 
following substitute for the proposed amend- 
ment of Dr. Huntington to Article X of the Con- 
stitution: 

But provision may be made by canon for the 
temporary use of other forms and directories 
of worship, by congregations not already in 
union with this Church, who are willing to ac- 
cept the spiritual oversight of the bishop of the 
diocese. 

After some discussion, Dr. Huntington said: 
“TI would like to ask the deputy from Minnesota 
one simple question. If his substitute were 
adopted as he proposes, would it, in his judg- 
ment, be in the power of this body to introduce 
into the canons the measures now in theconsti- 
tutional amendment? 

Mr. Faude: I see no reason why it should not 
be. 
Dr. Huntington: Mr. President, I accept the 
amendment. 

The question on the amendment was then put 
and carried by the following vote: Clerical, 53 
ayes, 1 no, 2 divided; lay, 51 ayes, 4 divided. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the resolution to adopt Article XI on altera- 
tions and amendments: 

No alteration or amendment of these Consti- 
tutions shall be made unless the same shall be 
first proposed in one triennial meeting of the 
General Convention, and by a resolve thereof 
sent within six months to the secretary of the 
convention of every diocese, to be made known 
to the diocesan convention at its next meeting, 
and adopted by the General Convention at its 
next succeeding triennial meeting,by a majority 
of the whole number of bishops entitled to votes 
in the House of Bishops, and by a majority of 
the clerical and lay deputies of all the dioceses 
entitled to representation in the House of Depu- 
ties, vocing by orders. 


In the debate on this amendment the partici- 
pants were Mr. Paine,of Massachusetts; Rev. 
Dr. Harrison, Rev. Dr. Egar, Mr. Lightner, of 
Minnesota; Rev. Drs. Elliott and Mackay- 
Smith, of Washington, D.C.; Rev. Dr. Greer, of 
New York; Dr. Dix, of New York; Mr. Prince, 
of New Mexico; Mr. Wilmer of Maryland. 


It was moved to lay the report of the com- 
mittee on this Article on the table until after 
the consideration of the remaining Articles of 
the Constitution, but the motion was lost on di- 
vision, 151 to 165. The discussion was continued. 


The vote was finally taken on the Article as 
reported by the committee, and amended, and 
was adopted by a very large majority. 

Dr. Dix then read the following resolution: 

Strike out the title, ‘‘Constitution adopted in 
. General Convention in Philadelphia, October, 

1789,’ and insert, ‘‘Constitution adopted in Gen- 

eral Convention in Philadelphia, October, 1789, 
.as amended in subsequent General Conven- 

tions.’’ 

In the discussion which followed before the 
recess, Dr. Huntington, Dr. Dix, and Dr. Mann, 


of Missouri, took part. Dr. Mann said: ‘‘I de- 
sire, sir, to offer an amendment somewhat simi- 
lar in purpose, I think a little less cumbrous in 
form, I believe as true as the one just submitted. 
I desire to offer as a substitute the following: 
“Amend by adding after the word, ‘Coustitu- 
tion,’ the words, ‘of the American Church,’ so 
that the whole sentence shall read: ‘The Con- 
stitution of the American Church, adopted in 
General Convention, Philadelphia, 1789, as 


_amended in subsequent General Conventions.’ 


We are all aware, sir, that this isa matter which 
has appeared before this Convention in several 
forms. Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. 
It may seem impossible that Birnam wood shall 
come to Dunsinane, but come it will and must. 
The reason for which I offer these words seems 
the proper one to me, for every friend of the 
Constitution. Wehavea Constitution here, and 
of what is it the Constitution? In the Prayer 
Book it is stated that it is the Prayer Book of 
this Church, Then, I say, the title of this Con- 
stitution should be such as te show that this is 
the Constitution of this Church, and this is the 
American Church. It is not often safe to make 
80 very positive a statement, but I do make this 
statement, that there is no man in this House 
to-day, if the question were raised de novo, and if 
there were no hundred years behind us, who 
would think for one moment of naming this 
Church the Protestant Episcopal Church. We 
want a name that shall describe. Icast no slur 
upon the word ‘Protestant.’ I acknowledge its 
many glorious implications. I simply say that 
every true Church is protestant against all 
error. Protestant is not something that the 
Church has to be called. We all know she is 
protestant. We all know that from the very 
beginning of our time she has been episcopal. 
Of course she is catholic. We do not have 
to call her apostolic. These terms are not de- 
scriptive. We want some description which 
shall correspond to the names given to the 
Church in the primitive ages. .. There- 
fore, we want the word, American. There is no 
weakness, sir, in our taking that name. We all 
know, of course, and weall know that every one 
knows, that the majority of the American people 
are not within our communion and fellowship.’ 

The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, the 

House adjourned. 
AFTER RECESS 

The Chairman stated that at the time the 
House took its recess, the matter pending be- 
fore it was the amendment to the title, proposed 
by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, to the amendment 
proposed by the Rev. Dr. Mann, of Missouri, 
and the Rev. Dr. Mann had the floor. 

Dr. Mann continued: ‘Mr. President and 
gentlemen, [ will not—for I think it unnecessa- 
ry in this House—take up its time by recapit- 
ulating what I said this morning, but will sim- 
ply.go on to my next point. It has been some- 
times said that for us to take such a name as 
that now proposed is arrogance; that as a mat- 
ter of fact, the great majority of the American 
people do not belong to our Church, and that we 
are claiming something to which we have no 
right. Sir, it is not arrogant to take a name 
which expresses your purpose and your hope. 
Not as being in very many ways the Church of 
this American people dol ask that we should 
call ourselves “The American Church,’ but as 
representing what we hope to be, what we are 
striving to be, what by every measure that we 
pass in this Convention we are moving towards 
—a Church which shall embrace all people who 
accept the ancient Catholic Faith. But, as has 
already been pointed out by the deputy from 
New York, there is a sense in which we are the 
American Church already. We are,as he hes 
so eloquently said, the only Church that has at 
least planted its flag over every inch of Ameri- 
can soil, and I may remind the gentlemen here 
that we are the only Church which, when it 
was cut in two by the sword of Civil War, the 
moment that war was over, came back as water 
would through which a sword had passed. 


“There are similar titles, that is, titles ex 
pressing a hope and a purpose and a design, in 
existence already among the Christians of this 
country, and they are not called arrogant. 
There is a Church—a religious body—which 
calls itself the Christian Church. I do not un- 
derstand that the members of that body mean 
to say that there are no Christians outside of 
their fellowship. Ido not understand them to 
deny our right to the title of Christian. I un- 
derstand them simply to say that they have, in 
ways of which we, of course, cannot approve, 
endeavored to make a religious body which 
should be sufficient for every Christian, and 
whose distinguishing title might, therefore, ve 
the Christian Church. 

“There are no legal difficulties in the way—at 
least none which cannot be surmounted, because 
what I propose we should do here has already 
been done by ene very reputable denomination 
in this country. A change of name was made 
when the Dutch Reformed Church dropped out 
the word ‘‘Dutch”’ as inapplicable to its present 
condition, and called itself the Reformed Church 
of North America, and what they have done, 
and without trouble, we also can do,and with- 
out trouble. 

“Gentlemen, this is no party or school ques- 
tion. If this motion prevails, it will pass by the 
vote of what we may call the middle-class 
Churchmanship. If this name goes forth to the 
world, it will go forth as representing not, I 
trust, @ bare majority of this Convention. 
Should it so happen that this question were car- 
ried by a bare majority,I should perhaps move 
for a reconsideration of the question. If we can-. 
not do it together—High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen, Evangelicals and Broad Church- 
men—if we cannot do it with some practical 
unanimity, then, gentlemen, let us not doit now, 
for the time will come when we shall do it unan- 
imously. 

“I believe, sir, that it is the voice of the people 
now. I know that this question has come before 
the General Convention in one shape or another 
during many years past, and I know it has been 
defeated here, but the tide is coming in. In 
quiet villages, in busy cities, in churches ritu- 
alistic and churches evangelical, in the minds of 
the deputies of this Convention,from the masses, 
there is the feeling that our present name isin- 
adequate, that it does not express our purpose, 
and that this Church has not put herself before 
the American people as what she desires to be, 
means to be, and by God’s help may be, the 
American Church. : 

‘Mr. President, in conclusion, I believe that 
this is the way, by putting it into the forefront 
of the Constitution. I believe that this is fhe 
place, in the capital of the nation. I beliéve 
that this is the time, in that year of glory which 
has made the name of America to be respected 
far more than ever by the outside world, and 
has given to the name new glory to ourselves; 
and I believe that we here, High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen and Broad Churchmen, are the 
men to do it.” 

Mr.Trapnell, from West Virginia.“I have only 
a few words to say with reference to:the substi- 
tute which is now before the House. Much of 
the speech which my reverend brother from 
Missouri has made is not germane, as I under- 
stand,to the proposition which is now before the 
House. We are not considering a proposition to 
change the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. It comes before 
us in the shape of a substitute for a proposition 
to change the title to the Constitution and Can- 
ons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and, 
therefore, it is open toa less degree perhaps to 
the same objections which applied to the title 
which was proposed and rejected by this House 
at an earlier stage of our proceedings. Thereis 
no question as to whether this is or is not the 
American Church. It is very probable, it is al- 
most certain, that there are scarcely any mem- 
bers of this Convention in this House who, if 
they were to chose a name for this Church at 
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this time, would adopt the name of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Still it is the name 
under which this Church has lived;it is the 
name under which it has acquired the influence 
which it has in the land, and it is a name which 
ought not to be changed, in my opinion, without 
practically unanimous consent, and there are 
very many excellent Churchmen in this Church 
who would not approve a change of the name at 
this time. The time may come, and probably it 
will come, but if a proposition of that sort is to 
come before this House, let us have it in the 
shape of a distinct proposition to change the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States.” 2 

The amendment was laid upon the table. 

The Chair stated that the question was, first 
on the resolution reported by the committee of 
this House that, the House of Bishops concur- 
ring, the following changes be made in the Con- 
stitution: Strike out the title, ‘‘Constitution 
adopted in General Convention in Philadelphia, 
October 17, 1789,” and insert, ‘Constitution 
adopted in General Convention in Philadelphia, 
October 17, 1789, as amenged in subsequent 
General Conventions,’ being in fact the i Jldi- 
tion of the words, ‘as amended in subsequent 
General Conventions,’ to the present title. 


The secretary called the roll, with the follow-, 


ing result: Clerical, ayes 58; lay, ayes,52. There 
was no negative vote, and the Chair announced 
the resolution adopted by a majority of the dio- 
ceses. 

The Rev. Dr. Dix moved to strike out Articles 
I, IJ, and III, and insert a new article, to be 
known as Article I of the Constitution. It takes 
the place of what was known as Constitution 
I, which was adopted three years ago, and 
was rejected at this meeting of the Convention. 
He thereupon proceeded to move the adoption 
of the Article by sections, and read the first 
section, moving its adoption. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“There shall be a General Convention of this 
Church, consisting of the House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies, which Houses shall sit 
and deliberate separately; and, in all delibera- 
tions, freedom of debate shall be allowed. 
Hither House may originate and propose legisla- 
tion, and all acts of the Convention shall be 
adopted and authenticated by both Houses.’’ 

Mr. McConnell, of. Louisiana, stated that as 
the Convention had just decided by an almost 
unanimous vote that they would not change the 
name of the Church, it would be observed that 
if Section 1, as now reported by the committee, 
were agreed to, it would operate a change inthe 
meaning of the Constitution, which says there 
shall be a General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. He therefore 
offered an amendment to strike out in Section 

1, line 1, the words, ‘‘this Church,’’ and to in- 
Bert in lieu thereof the words, ‘‘the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” a 
., Motion was made to lay the amendment on the 
table, and, upon a division, the motion prevailed, 
_ the Chair declaring the ayes to be 219, and the 
noes, 107. 

Dr. Huntington: ‘I do not know but the 
House is weary of my amendments, but you will 
please remember that I have the honor to be a 
member of the regular standing committee of 
this House on amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. I want to say that it seems to me very 
desirable that we should introduce a little reli- 
gion into this matter. Ido not like to think of 
it as the Constitution of a debating society, or 
a club, or anything of that sort. I am glad to 
know that we are not discussing anything more 
about this being the Constitution of the Gener- 
al Convention, which is a doctrine which has 
been from time to time suggested. I am glad to 
know that that doctrine has disappeared, and 
that it is clearly understood that what we are 
considering is the Constitution of this Church, 
and not of the General Convention of the 
Church. That being the case, hold that we 
should open in a very solemn way, as all such 
documents in Church history have done, with 
reverence and solemnity. I should like to know 
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how many of the laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church outside of this body know that we 
have a Constitution. Not one in ten, I venture 
to say. The only manualof this Church which 
finds its way into the hands of the members of 
this Church is this book. We ought to havea 
religious opening. I propose the words which 
begin with the solemn vow of allegiance made 
by the bishop in consecration, followed by the 
simple profession of this Church to-day, and 
every branch of the Church. If Iam wrong, I 
shall ask the gentleman who called me to order 
just now, to point it out. Iwould have the first 
section of the first Article read thus: ‘In the 
name of God, Amen. This Church solemnly af- 
firms its faith in the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and adheres to the doc- 
trine of the Holy Catholic Church as set forth 
in the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed’.”” 
Dr. Fulton: ‘I beg to second the motion.” 


The Chair stated that it was moved and sec- 
onded that the amendment just read be adopted 
as Article I, and suggested that that course 
would require the renumbering the Articles 
which had been passed by vote of the dioceses, 
and whether it would not be practicable to treat 
it as a preamble, which was very common in 
such documents. 

Mr. Elliott: ‘I desire to state that there isa 
recognized distinction among many theologians 
between the faith of the Church and the doc- 
trine of the Church. It is proper to know 
whether it is simply affirming the faith of this 
Church found in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, or whether it is that the doctrine of the 
Church is all included. J do move that the word, 
‘faith’ be substituted for the word, ‘doctrine,’ in 
connection with the word, ‘creed.’”’’ The mo- 
tion was seconded. 

It was then suggested that the word, ‘‘be- 
lief,’ be inserted in lieu of the word, ‘‘faith,” 
in the first line, which amendment was accept- 
ed by Dr. Huntington. 

The Chairman stated that the question was 
on the preamble as proposed by the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington and which had been amended in 
one or two particulars. The secretary read the 
resolution as follows: 


‘Insert the following to be known as the pre- 
amble of the Constitution: In the name of God. 
This Church solemnly affirms its belief 
in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments as containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and adheres to the faith of the Holy 
Catholic Church as set forth in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed.” 


Mr. Bennett, of Newark. “I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that this same proposition 
was voted on by the Committee on the Revision 
of the Constitution of the last Convention, and 
it was debated at considerable length, and the 
whole proposition was rejected. We have now 
presented to us a very small part of the same 
declaration.’? He then went on to point out 
what was formerly proposed in this connec- 
tion. He hoped that the whole proposition 
would not be passed, because there was not 
time now to define at the beginning of the Con- 
stitution what were all the:doctrines of this 
Chucch. 

The Rev. Mr. Harrison moved that the word 
“preamble”? be omitted, which was accepted by 
Mr. Huntington. 


The Rev. Mr. Egar. ‘I would like to call the 
attention of the mover of the resolution to an 
inference which I donot think he would like to 
have drawn. Under the Article of the Constitu- 
tion referring to that matter, every bishop, 
priest, or deacon, before ordination, is required 
to sign a declaration that he believes the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the Word of God. I would suggest that if this 
motion passes in this form, this Convention will 
simply be affirming that this Church believes 
the Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testa- 
ments contains all things necessary to salvation, 
and an objector to the Church might say: ‘You 
require your ministers to sign to more than you 
yourselves have affirmed.’ I hope the mover of 
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the resolution will accept the amendment which 
I propose, that ‘this Church affirms its belief that 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are the Word of God, and affirms its faith 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds,”’ etc. 


The Chair stated the question to be on the re- 
solution as amended, as follows: 

“This Church solemnly affirms that it believes 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God and to contain all 
things necessary to salvation, and adheres to 
the Faith of the Holy Catholic Churzh as set 
forth in the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed.” 

The secretary called the roll and the Chair 
announced the result as follows: Clerical, ayes 
31, noes 18, divided 13; lay, ayes 29, noes 20, di- 
vided 6. The Chair announced that the resolu- 
tion was, therefore, adopted by a constitutional 
majority of the dioceses. 

The Chairman stated that Section 1 of Article 
I was before the House, and asked if there were 
any amendments. 

Mr. Stotsenburg, of Indiana, stated that the 
committee had presented no name, and that the 
title presented none, and unless the committee 
had presented a name in some Article, he de- 
sired to offer the following amendment: 

Amend Section 1 by inserting before the first 
word, ‘‘there,’”? the following. words, ‘‘this 
Church shall be called the American Church,” 
and by striking out the words, ‘‘of this,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word, ‘‘thereof,’’ so 
that the section as amended down to the word, 
“Church,” in the first line, shall read thus: 
“This Church shall be called the American 
Church, and there shall be a General Convention 
thereof,”’ etc. 

After discussion,it was moved that the amend- 
ment be laid upon the table, which, upon a di- 
vision, was agreed to, by a vote of 300 ayes to 20 
noes. 

Mr. Mallory rose to a point of order, stating 


_that he understood in the announcement of the 


vote on the preamble, the lay vote was stated 
as 29 ayes, 20 noes, and 6 divided. He stated 
that as there were 58 dioceses in the Convention, 
that would not be a majority of the lay vote, 
and he asked a ruling on his point of order. 


The Chair stated that he decided the matter in 
accordance with what he had understood to 
have been the uniform practice in such matters; 
that the question was discussed on the floor,and 
the best information accessible was that a vote 
of that sort was a vote of a majority of the dio- 
ceses, and had so been held in this House, but if 
there was a difference of opinion he would be 
glad to have an appeal taken. 


After discussion by the Rev. Mr. Harrison, 
the Rev. Dr. Davenport, and others, the Chair 
stated that he was extremely anxious that the 
House should decide this question, and hoped 
that the appeal would be further debated, if 
necessary, and that the House should decide 
whether the decision of the Chair should stand 
as rendered, namely, that the vote has failed by 
a non-concurrence of the orders—whether that 
decision was correct. 


Rey. Dr. Elliott: ‘*The report has been read 
as made by the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution at the last Convention, with 
reference to this matter. Ihave in my hand a 
volume containing that report; it is about one 
page in length, and I do not doubt that the 
House will object to hearing it read. I would 
only state that there is this difference—it is not 
the report which was made at the last Conven- 
tion; there was no action by the House upon the 
resolution as reported by the committee, but in 
1880 the House did vote upon the resolution as 
reported by the committee, Dr.Charles H. Hall, 
chairman.’’ Dr. Elliott read the resolution. 
“That resolution was adopted at that time by 
the House.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Davenport then discussed the 
reasons which actuated him in raising the 
point. 

The Chairman. ‘'The hour of 5 o’clock having 
arrived, the matter of this appeal will have to 
wait until the next session of the House, 
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After freading sundry messages from the 
House of Bishops, the Convention adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 

The House concurred with the action of the 
deputies in the erection of a new diocese in In- 
diana. The bishops also adopted a concurrent 
resolution to set apart the southern portion of 
the diocese as a missionary jurisdiction. 

The report from the Committee on Marginal 
Readings was submitted. 

A report was received from the committee 
charged with the duty of selecting the proposed 
canons which are to be acted upon by the bish- 
ops. The order of precedence was not an- 
nounced. 

The Bishop of Kentucky and the Bishop of 
Vermont were appointed on the committee to 
visit the next synod of the Canadian Episcopal 
Church. 

A committee was appointed to define the 
boundaries of the missionary jurisdiction of 
Shanghai, there being some conflict of opinion 
with the Church of England upon the subject. 

A council was held upon the question of the 
nomination of missionary bishops, but no con- 
clusive action was taken. 

The Bishops will not act upon all the canons 
proposed by the Joint Commission, the reason 
given by them being thatthey will not havethe 
time. 

Maj.-Gen. Wilson, of the lst Army Corps, who 
has just returned from Puerto Rico, was before 
the House of Bishops’ Committee on Extensions 
of Missions to Puerto Rico and other new Amer- 
ican territory. He told of his experiences in 
Puerto Kico, and afforded the committee valu- 
able information. 

BOARD OF MISSIONS 

The Convention met as the Board of Missions, 
at 8 p.m., Bishop Doane presiding. The meet- 
ing was opened by the usual devotions. The 
report of the Committee on the Woman’s Auxil- 
jiary was read. It noted the marvelous reach of 
woman’s work in missions. Increased knowl- 
edge and activity were everywhere present. 
There is a great awakening through the minis- 
try of earnest women. The Junior Auxiliary 
was warmly commended. - Its most prominent 
feature is its educational work among the chil- 
dren. Another recognized agency was the Junior 
Auxiliary Publishing Company. In view of the 
great interest shown by the Sunday schools in 
the raising $81,000 as a memorial of the late Dr. 
Langford, it was resolved that the Sunday 
schools contributing should be recognized as the 
Sunday School Auxiliary. The great triennial 
offering was referred to with hearty praise. An 
effort to increase this will be made. Thereport 
expressed the opinion that there should be no 
rivalry between sisterhoods and deaconesses— 
each adapted to its special sphere—the services 
of both being much needed in the Church. 
There are training schools of great value for 
preparing for deaconess’ work, and the appro- 
priation of this offering to the aid of these 
schools will greatly add to their efficiency. 

Mr. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania, spoke of 
the grand scene at the Woman’s Auxiliary when 
the United Offering was taken. He wanted a 
corresponding society composed entirely of men. 
We may well pause and consider what has been 
done by these godly women. He called for a 
rising vote on the commendatory resolution. 

The Rey. Dr. Perry, of Philadelphia, followed, 
in well-chosen words, commending the purpose 
of the Offering, the training of women for wo: 
man’s work. He explained the plan of the dea- 
coness’ schools, especially the one in Philadel- 
phia. The expense is only $200 a year. A good 
woman has offered aid to secure an annex and 
larger accommodations. 


Nominations of advisory committees were ap- 
proved. The report of the Committee on the 
Work of the Church Building Fund was read by 
the Bishop of Duluth. It felicitated the Church 
on the wise management of the fund. The Rey. 
Dr. Battershall offered a resolution to the effect 
that application should be made to the Legisla- 
ture to enlarge the scope of their charter, so 
that loans might be made for the building 
of rectories, etc., as well as churches. He 
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considered the fund one of the most importent 
agencies of the Board of Missions, yet only one” 
third of the proposed million had been raised. 
Many of the clergy made no attempt to increase 
it. He advocated earnestly the enlargement of 
the scope of the work. Dr. Battershall’s reso- 
lution prevailed. It was also moved that every 
clergyman be recommended to make at least one 
offering a year to this fund. 


The Bishop-coadjutor of Arkansas was invited 
to present a sketch of the missionary work in 
that field. He thought it to be the largest and 
most promising field in the United States. 
There was raw material in abundance, but the 
Church there is lamentably weak. The hard 
conditions under which Bishop Pierce had la- 
bored were explained—“poor, swampy, back- 
woods Arkansas!’? The great West had at- 
tracted the gifts, in expectation of rapid growth 
and great population; but Arkansas had out- 
stripped all of the Territories; it exceeds the 
aggregate of missionary jurisdictions in popula- 
tion,yet has had comparatively little aid. Bishop 
Brown pleaded for an appropriation of $6,000 
per annum; it should be $25,000, if made in pro- 
portion to that of North Dakota. - 


Bishop Tuttle replied to a reference that had 
been made to the amount he had received while 
Bishop of Utah, declaring that he had received 
then about $350,000 in twenty years, over and 
above the appropriation of the Board. He 
warned Bishop Brown that he must not expect 
too much; it might spoil him! He made a rous- 
ing speech, and amused the large audience in a 
way to help Arkansas, at the same time seeming 
opposed to extending more aid. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Wednesday 
evening. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18—ELEVENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies met at 10 o’clock, and 
the secretary read the journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings. Approved. 

After the submission and adoption of sundry 
reports from standing committees, the Rev. 
Mr. Harrison, of Maryland, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to enter 
upon the journal the address of the President of this 
House at the opening of its session. 

Upon motion, the resolution was adopted by a 
rising vote, and the secretary declared it unani- 
mously adopted. 

After the introduction of sundry resolutions, 
the regular order of business was called for, and 
the Rev. Mr. Packard, of Maryland, chairman, 
stated that at the time of adjournment yester- 
day, the matter pending was an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair on the question ofa vote 
on the proposed preamble to the Constitution ; 
the Chair had decided that as there were 58 dio- 
ceses present and represented in the clerical or- 
der, and 55 dioceses represented in the lay or- 
der, the vote being 29 in the affirmative of the 
lay order, there was not an affirmative vote of 
the lay order, and therefore the resolution was 
lost by non-coucurrence of orders. From that 
decision an appeal was taken, the Chair having 
decided as he did in accordance with the uni 
form precedent of the House so far as he wa 
able to ascertain it. 


Mr. Woolworth, of Nebraska: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you will refer to Article IX of the Coa- 
stitution, you will observe that it is very une- 
quivocal in terms. They are: ‘This Constitution 
shall be unalterable, unless in General Conven- 
tion by the Church, in a majority of,the dioceses 
which may have adopted the same.’ Now the 
question is, in the first place, what dioceses are 
referred to in that clause of the Constitution? 
Why,of course, all the dioceses which shail have 
adopted the Constitution—all of the dioceses 
which are entitled to representation in this 
House. So far, the matter seems to me tobe 
perfectly plain. I cannot see any ground for dis- 
sent from that view, if that were all we had 
on the subject. Now if we turn to Article II, 
we find words that have given occasion for the 
question that is before us: ‘The Church in 
each diocese shall be entitled to a representa- 
tion of both the clergy and laity; such represe 
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tation shall consist of not more than four 
clergymen and four laymen, communicants of 
this Church and resident in the diocese, and 
chosen in the manner prescribed by the con- 
vention thereof; and in all questions when re- 
quired by the clerical or lay representation from 
any diocese, each order shall have one vote; and 
the majority of suffrages by dioceses shall be 
conclusive in each order, provided such majority 
comprehend a majority of the dioceses repre- 
sented in that order.’ 

‘Now, if that were the only clause of the Con- 
stitution to which appeal might be taken, there 


would be very good ground to say that there’ 


need beonly a majority of the members of each 
order represented here. There being, therefore, 
apparently a disagreement between the two 
clauses of the Constitution, which is to control 
when the question is one of an amendment to 
the Constitution? Not the general clause relat- 
ing to the manner in which the vote is to be 
taken and the representation sitting in the 
House, but that clause which relates to the par- 
ticular subject of amending the Constitution, 
We are brought by that very simple view to 
this position, that when you amend the Consti- 
tution you must have a majority in each order 
of allthe dioceses in union with the General 
Convention. On other subjects less may be re- 
quired. 

“Now this subject has been before the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments and be- 
fore this House a great many times, and the 
uniform practice has been to require a majority 
of all the dioceses upon an affirmative vote on 
an amendment to the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent of this House will remember that in Chi- 
cago the very grave question was raised 
whether amendments of the Prayer Book and 
amendments to the Constitution were governed 
by the same rule, and because the provision of 
the Constitution relating to amendments of the 
Prayer Book did not in terms require a vote by 
orders—an affirmative vote which should be a 
majority of the dioceses—it was held to be goy- 
erned by one rule, while, on the other hand, 
amendments to the Constitution were held to be 
governed by the other rule; and the Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments has considered 
this subject repeatedly, and, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, made several reports upon it. I have not 
had an opportunity to run through the journals 
for the purpose of seeing just when and where 
those reports have been made, and been con- 
curred in, but Iam safe in saying that the uni- 
form practice has been to require a majority of 
all the dioceses of this Church in order to effect 
an amendment to the Constitution.’ 

The decision of the Chair was sustained, 

The Chair stated that the next question was 
upon the resolution offered by Mr. Wilder, of 
Minnesota, as follows: Insert after the title, 
the words, ‘‘In the name of the Father, the Sone 
and the Holy Ghost, Amen.’’ 

Mr. Wilder, of Minnesota, thereupon said, 
that upon examination it seemed to him that the 
words he now suggested were not as desirable 
as the words that were offered by another gen- 
tleman yesterday, ‘In the name of God, Amen.” 
He now desired to withdraw the first and offer 
the second. Leave was given him to withdraw 
his proposition of yesterday. 


The House postponed the consideration of the 
preamble until the other Articles had been con- 
sidered, and proceded to consider Article Vion 
the formation of dioceses. 

Mr. Wilmer, of Maryland, thought the provi- 
sion which the chairman of the committee de- 
sired to have placed in the body of the canons is 
one so important that it had better remain in 
the Constitution, where it had been so many 
years—the provision that requires that there 
shall be at least six clergymen and six parishes 
for the formation of a diocese. He therefore 
thought it would bedesirable to add the clause 
in the Constitution referred to. 


The Rey. Mr. Richards sincerely hoped that 
the amendment of Mr. Wilmer would meet with 
approval. The secretary read the amendment 
proposed by the lay deputy from Maryland, 
which was to add after line 52, on page 11, as 


» 
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Section 6, the third paragraph of Article V of 
the ‘present Constitution, down to the word 
‘provided.’ 

No such new diocese shall be formed which shall con- 
tain less than six parishes,or less than six presbyters 
who have been for at least one yearcanonically resident 
within the bounds of such new diocese, regularly set- 
tled in a parish or congregation, and qualified to vote 
fora bishop. Nor shall such new diocese be formed 
if thereby any existing diocese shall be so reduced as 
to contain less than twelve parishes, or less thaa 
twelve presbyters who have been residing therein, 
and settled and qualified as above mentioned. 

Mr. Woolworth stated that he was opposed to 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Maryland, as he thought it a matter to be dealt 
with by canon, and not to be inserted in the 
fundamental law. Hesaid: ‘This question of 
restriction upon the power of dioceses to divide, 
and the action of this House upon applications 
of dioceses for permission to divide, has occu- 
pied the attention of the Convention a great 
many times. The limitations first proposed were 
very much more liberal than they are now. A 
great many times the effort has been made to 
change the Constitution so as to require a less 
number of self-supporting parishes, and of 
priests, than we have in the Constitution now. 
Circumstances and conditions are constantly 
changing, and the views of the Convention and 
the views of intelligent and conservative 
Churchmen are continually changing, on this 
subject of large and small dioceses. I am there- 
fore of the opinion, and your committee was of 
the opinion, thatit isa great deal better to leave 
this matter to be dealt with by canon, so that 
changes could be made from time to time as cir- 
cumstances required, rather than that arule 
that could be changed only with very great 
difficulty should be established.” 

The Rev. Mr. Parks, of Massachusetts, said: 
“It is with cousiderable diftidence that I ven- 
ture to address the House on a question of con- 
stitutional law, but I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House to the experience of the 
United States. One of the defects observed 
by thoughtful men, is that the Constitution did 
not require a certain number of population 
before the erection of a State, and because of 
that failure of the Constitution of the United 
States to provide what the population of a new 
State should be, it was left in the hands of Con- 
gress. We know that there are Territories in the 
United States to-day that cannot be erected into 
States because it is observed that the political 
complexion of those Territories is contrary to 
the political opinion of the dominant party. We 
know that there have been other Territories 
erected into States in order that seats and votes 
might be gained in the Senate and in the House 
to carry through distinctly party measures, and 
there are no men who are not seeking for office 
who do not lament that weakness in the Con- 
stitution. We have Territories which have 
been erected in the State, and the:population of 
the Territory to-day is less than it was when 
the State was erected. Now, do we desire 
to weaken our Constitution, notwithstanding 
that we have been warned by the wisdom of 
our fathers who must have foreseen this weak- 
ness in the Constitution of the United States, 
and provided that we should not fall into the 
same weakness? Do we wish to weaken the 
new Constitution and cast away the light that 
has been given us by the past and by secular 
history ? It is not to be supposed that the 
present delightful unpartisan feeling will con- 
tinue forever. Itis quite within the bounds of 
possibility, much as we may regret it, that when 
some of you who now dominate this House and 
give your own beautiful spirit to its proceed- 
ings, have passed away, there may be founda 
new temper in the House, and that this Church 
may sink, as other Churches have sunk in the 
past, to carry some party measure that will 
give a new bishop and a new delegation, in 
order to fasten upon the Church some partisan 
legislation. I trust, sir, that we will not take 
such a radical step as to cast away the pro- 
vision of the old Constitution, and fall into the 
error into which our great government has 
fallen.” 


Che Living Church 


The Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Texas. ‘I desire the 
House to take into consideration what will be 
the exact result if this amendment is carried— 
I see the feeling is to carry it. Our missionary 
jurisdictions began, perhaps, only with the 
bishop. They grew into presbyters and pos- 
sibly parishes, but ordinarily missions. We 
know very well what is the meaning of mission. 
ary jurisdiction —I mean bishop, presbyters, 
and laymen, in that jurisdiction; their bishop is 
supported by the general Church, their mission 
aries go out supported by the general Church; 
it may very well be the policy of the bishop to 
remain in a jurisdiction because of the certainty 
of his support; it may be the policy of the mis- 
sionaries to remain as they are because of their 
support; it may be the policy of the laymen to 
remain in the jurisdiction because of that 
support that relieves them from personal re- 
sponsibility. If there is a time whena mission- 
ary jurisdiction is ready to say to the general 
Church: ‘We will very largely relieve you of 
this burden; we will, at least in a large part, 
support our bishop, and we will in a large part 
support these missionaries by forming parishes 
and making rectors.’ If they are ready to take 
the burden off the general Church, are they to 
be encouraged—yes or no? The work of the 
Church is before any of these expressed opinions 
here in regard to what shall constitute this 
General Convention, and the work of the Church 
in these missionary jurisdictions depends on the 
work of the laymen of the Church. Whenever 
it comes to a time when they are ready to put 
their hands in their pockets individually, they 
should be allowed to do it. I belong toa diocese 
as missionary as any territory in this country, 
and yet that diocese receives never more than 
$1,500 of the missionary money of the Church. 
It has no self-supporting six parishes, and never 
has had. When it will have I do not know, but 
it is doing a magnificent work, because it is 
thrown upon its own resources to the extent of 
its ability. In another section of our State 
there is a jurisdiction; they receive $3,000 for 
the Bishop, and $300 or $500 for his expenses, 
and the missionaries are being supported. We 
feel that it is very hard, indeed, that we have 
to work as hard as we do, incontrast with their 
work, but still we are proud to be a diocese. We 
do not want to lean upon the general Church, 
and there may be others as we are. 

“T protest that you should be very careful be- 
fore you provide that there should be six self- 
supporting parishes, when there may be twenty 
or thirty that can be half or three-quarters 
self-supporting, and will be, if you allow them 
to be, a diocese, and will not be if you do not 
allow them. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion—one is the progress of the Church by dioc- 
esan action; the other is limiting that progress 
by refusing diocesan formation. We were 
obliged, if we would do our work, to ask that 
you should give us liberty. You gave it. Do 
not take it away from others who, likeourselves 
in my diocese, are ready to shoulder Church re- 
sponsibilities and do Church work, if you will 
allow*them to do it.”’ 


Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana: ‘I am strongly 
tempted to hope that the amendment offered 
by the lay delegate from Maryland, and so 
strongly advocated by the clerical delegate from 
Maryland, will be adopted, and for another rea- 
son, which I will now state. This matter strikes 
at the very foundation of constitutional right 
in this Church, written in its Constitution. 
The power to alter it—where shall that power 
be exercised, and when? If wego on increasing 
in number of dioceses ad infinitum, where will 
we stop? I, for one, coming from a diocese 
which is not entitled to that power, which 
others that I see here have—with no greater 
number than the one I came from—feel that we 
should have some consideration. Now, the 
great point that I make is that the adoption of 
this resolution on the one hand will tend to the 
widening and broadening of the Church, by 
having the missionaries go forward and build 
up the Church; yet provision has been made 
for the delegates who come from those country 
districts to have a seat on the floor of this Con- 
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vention, and vote on all matters except where 
the orders are called for—except those matters 
that strike at the very fundamental principles— 
and I rise to suggest this point in the interest of 
fundamental law. I say to those constituencies 
that represent the power and the influence in 
the Church, some deference should be given in 
that direction; and I believe it will be done by 
the amendment proposed by the delegate from 
Maryland, and I believe it is the sense of this 
Convention that it should be.” 
The House then took a recess. 


AFTER RECESS 


The House was called to order, and proceeded 
with the consideration of amendments to Arti- 
cle V. 

Dr. Pittenger, of North Carolina, proposed an 
amendment to strike out in lines 13 and 14 the 
words, ‘‘or towards the formation of a new dio- 
cese of which it may be a part,’’ and to add to 
the preceding sentence, ending with ‘‘bishop,”’ 
the following, ‘‘ecclesiastical authority of each 
diocese.” 

After discussion by Mr. Daggett, Dr. Fulton, 
and Mr. Strange, of Hast Carolina, the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

The Chairman: The question is on the adop- 
tion of the Article as reported by the committee 
with the several amendments which have been 
adopted by the House. 

The question being taken, the Chair an- 
nounced the vote as follows: Clerical, ayes 56, 
divided 1; lay, ayes 36; so the resolution re- 
ported by the committee was adopted by the 
majority of the dioceses, and Article V reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE V 


SrecTIon I. A new diocese may be formed (1) by 
the erection into a diocese of the whole or of any part 
of one or more missionary districts lying within the 
boundaries of a single State or Territory; (2) by the 
division of an existing diocese; or (3) by the junction 
of two or more dioceses in the same State, or of parts 
of two or more such dioceses, under such conditions as 
the General Convention shall prescribe by a general 
canon or canons. The proceedings shall originate in 
a convocation of the clergy and laity of the district 
called by the bishop for that purpose; or, with the 
approval of the bishop, in the convention of the dio- 
cese to be divided, or (when it is proposed to form a 
new diocese by the junction of two or more dioceses, 
or of parts of two or more dioceses) by mutual agree~- 
ment of the conventions of the dioceses concerned, 
with the approval of the respective bishops, or the 
ecclesiastical authority of such diocese. In case the 
episcopate of a diocese be vacant, no proceedings 
towards its division shall be taken until the vacancy 
is filled. During a vacancy ina missionary district, 
the consent of the Presiding Bishop must be had be- 
fore proceedings to erect it into a diocese be taken. 
Whenit shallappear to the satisfaction of the Gener- 
al Convention, bya certified copy of the proceedings, 
and other documents and papers laid before it, that 
all the conditions for the formation of the new dio- 
cese have been complied with, and that it has acceded 
to the Constitution of this Church, and the General 
Convention shall have so declared, and shall have 
ratified such proceedings, the formation of the new 
diocese shall be complete, and it shall thereupon be 
admitted to union with the General Convention. 

SECTION II. Incase one diocese shall be divided 
into two or more dioceses, the bi hop of the diocese 
divided may elect the one to which he will be attached, 
and he shall thereupon become the bishop thereof; 
and the bishop-coadjutor, if there be one, may elect 
the one to which he will be attached; and if it be not 
the one elected by the bishop, he shall be the bishop 
thereof. 

SECTION III. In case a diocese shall be formed out 
of parts of two or more dioceses, each of the bishops 
and bishops-coadjutor of the several dioceses out of 
which the new diocese has been formed, shali be en- 
titled in the order of seniority of consecration, to the 
choite between his own diocese and the new diocese 
so formed. In case the new diocese shall not be 
chosen, it shall have the right to choose its own 
bishop. 

SECTION IV. Whenever a new diocese is formed 
and erected out of an existing diocese, it shall be sub- 
ject to the Constitution and Canons of the dioceses 
out of which it was formed, except as local circum- 
stances may prevent, until the same be altered in ac- 
cordance with such Constitution and Canons by the 
convention of the new diocese. And whenever a dio- 
cese is formed out of two or more existing dioceses, 
it shall be subject to the Constitution and Canons of 
that one of the said existing dioceses to which the 
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eater 
prior to the erection of such new diocese, except as 
local circumstances may prevent, until the same be 
altered in accordance with such Constitution and 
Canons by tre convention of the new dioceses, 

SEcTION VY. A diocese formed out of a missionary 
district shall be subject to the Constitution and Can- 
ons to which the missionary district was subject, un- 
til the same shall be altered in accordance with such 
Constitution and Canons by the convention of the 
new diocese. 

SECTION VI. No new diocese shall be formed 
which shall contain fewer than six self surporting 
parishes and six presbyters who have been for at 
least one year canonically resident within the bounds 
of such new diocese, regularly settled ina parish or 
congregation, and qualified to votefor a bishop. Nor 
shall such new diocese be formed if thereby any ex- 
isting diocese shall be so reduced as to contain fewer 
than twelve self-supporting parishes and twelve 
presbyters who have been residing therein and set- 
tled and qualified as above mentioned. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of Article IX, on trials of bishops and clergy. 

The Rev. Dr. McConnell, of Long Island, 
moved.to amend Article IX, by striking out in 
line 2 the words, ‘‘and for the review of the 
trial,” and to insert in line 6, after the word, 
“court,” the words, ‘‘or court for the trial of a 
bishop”. Hesaid: ‘“TIoffer this amendment—lI 
was going to say, with some trepidation, but I 
doubt if you would believe me if I did say so. I 
offer it because I think there is in this proposed 
Article of the Constitution, as reported, a propo- 
sition to fundamentally change, not alone the 
Constitution of this Convention, but, what is of 
more importance, to fundamentally transform 
the Constitution of the whole American Church, 
What is involved in it is this: This Convention 
has already adopted an Article of the Constitu- 
tion which contemplates the establishment of 
appellate courts. Now, whenever provincial 
courts of appeal are established, be they two, 
three, or five, or forty-seven, whenever that 
comes about, it is perfectly clear that the next 
stage must be a final court of appeal; in other 
words, a supreme court of this whole ecclesias- 
tical state. Now, this Constitution provides 
that there shall be one holy order in this Church 
which shall be by its constitution, outside of 
the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the 
ecclesiastical state. It provides that all courts 
for the trial of a bishop, and all courts for the 
review of the trial of a bishop, shall be composed 
of bishops only. Now, you observe the effect of 
that. I shall have a word to say in a moment 
as to its propriety, but I wish you first to notice 
what will be actually the effect of it, provided 
it is adopted. We will assume that there has 
been constructed within this Church a supreme 
court to which an appeal will lie from the dioce- 
san court, through the provincial court, to the 
supreme court. We will suppose the construc- 
tion of such acourt. We will assume, also, that 
according to the provisions of this Constitution, 
bishops are entirely outside the jurisdiction of 
that court, so that it can neither reach them nor 
can any of them come through its doors to seek 
redress at its hands. Now, what will be the 
result? The result will be that we will have in 
the Church two supreme*courts. Now, takea 
case and see how: it-will act: 

‘““We will suppose that a bishop at some time 
may be prosecuted for teaching false doctrine, 
and he is tried by acourtof first instance, which 
is composed of bishops only, and an appeal is 
taken to the whole:House of;Bishops,:and he is 
by the final appeal and final court, we will say, 
acquitted upon some particular dogma. At the 
same time,‘ a’presbyter is accused‘of; teaching 
false doctrine in some diocese, and he is con- 
victed, and he. appeals to a provincial court, 
and-his casefgoes to thessupreme: court, and he 
is convicted. There you will have the Church 
in the-position’ of: having two supreme: ‘courts, 
each giving diametrically oppositefopinions in 
point of doctrine. Now, do we want that? 
Two courts of appeal—and this is not an uncom- 
mon case,’ but, on the contrary,!it is one whichis 
likely to arise at any moment—that will be the 
result if you insist_that there shall be:one court 
of appeal for bishops and another court for the 
rest of all the citizens of the ecclesiastical state, 
and you land-yourselves in the anomaly of hay- 
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umber of clergymen shall have belo geding two contradictory decisions of two suprem 


courts. That is one difficulty. Now we take 
another. There are several kinds of alleged of- 
feaces for which the bishops may be tried, One 
you may call, if you will, personal offences, and 
the other, official offences. We will suppose 
that a bishop is tried for gross neglectof duty 
to his diocese—that he neglects it absolutely, as 
has been done inthe history of this Church— 
absolutely neglects his diocese for years togeth- 
er. Now, suppose, in theinterests of that dio- 
cese, the aggrieved party—-the bishop--is 
brought before the House of Bishops, as has also 
been the case in the history of this Church. 
Now, where is the diocese to have redress’ 
What redress has it? It cannot appeal to the 
supreme court of the ecclesiastical state. Its 
joors are shut against that diocese. The bish- 
ops have maintained the action, or inaction, of 
4ymember of their own order, and the diocese 
has no redress whatsoever. 

“Take another case: The bishop, let us say, 
will be accused of a personal offence, or an ec- 
clesiastical offence, and will be convicted by the 


House of:.Bishops—and while] have as much. 


respect as another: person for the House of Bish- 
ops, we still know that they are composed of 
men who have been presbyters and who have 
had no particular avcess of wisdom since they 
became bishops; now we will suppose that a 
bishop is tried by the House of Bishops and has 
been convicted, as he believes, in violation of 
law and in violation of the fact. Now that bish- 
op seeks redress. Wherecan he findit? The 
supreme court of the ecclesiastical state has its 
doors closed against it. Surely, it seems to me, 
every bishop when he realizes what the situa- 
tion is, ought to be willing to vote for the estab- 
lishment of a city of refuge to which he can flee 
when the avenger is after him,even though that 
avenger bea bishop! It is not well for the indi- 
vidual members of the House of Bishops that 
this court should be closed against them. 


“Now, these are certainly conceivable instan- 
ces. I think myself they are notonly conceiva- 
ble, but they are instances which are almost cer- 
tain to occur. They have occurred in the past 
in the history of this Church; they are almost 
certain to occur in the future, and this will be 
the difficulty if this Constitution is passed in the 
way in which it has been reported. We know 
very well what is the plea upon which this Con- 
stitution as reported has been drawn up. Itis 
the plea that a man shall be tried by his peers. 
Now there could not be any more misleading 
phrase. That practice of trial by one’s peers is 
as obsolete as the benefit of clergy; they belong 
to the same history of the world, and have been 
dead for centuries. There is no such thing as 
trial by one’s peers. Weare all peers in the 
ecclesiastical state, for the purpose before us. 
This trial by one’s peers is just one of those mis- 
leading phrases which confuses people’s minds. 
It is right and proper that a clergyman should 
be tried in the first instance by a court com- 
posed of clergymen. The reason for that is per- 
fectly clear. It is because a clergyman is in- 
dictable for offences which a layman {s not in- 
dictable for, and therefore he ought to be tri- 
able by a court which can understand such in- 
dictment; but there is no cause for which a 
bishop can be tried that a presbyter cannot be 
tried for. The meaning of that phrase, ‘‘trial by 
one’s peers,”’ has no application whatsoever in 
this whole connection. 


“But there is involved in this whole matter, 
it seems to me, a still deeper question. It has 
been the pride of this Church always that it is 
a constitutional body, and an ecclesiastical] 
state which moves along constitutional lines 
and that when it acts it acts for the representa 
tive of the whole state, speaking in its official 
capacity. Nowif you keepin this amendmen 5 
the provision which is here, you constitute tw ) 
rival courts of last appeal and« seniority, one or 
the other of which must go down. Now whici 
will go down? That remains to be seen. I think, 
judging! by the?-past, that thefone which. woul} 
be likely to go down would be the one whicl 
this House constitutes, and the other would be 
likely to survive. It may be desirable; I do not 
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say at this juncture whether such an issue is de- 
sirable or not; it may be. There was a General 
Convention of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this city a week ago, and hardly one of us knew 
about it. It was composed of thirteen men, 
simply because 
Church? Now do you want to keep this a con- 
stitutional Church? Thisis the question thatis 
involved in this. I believe it is transforming 
fundamentally the Constitution of the Church, 
and thatitisan attempt to erect a system which 
will end by destroying all other courts of ap- 
peal. If you keep this in, depend on it you will 
not be able to construct provincial courts of ap- 
peal, or if you do it, they will not survive. They 
will go down before another court which in the 
last analysis will be found to be stronger than 
they are. 


“Hor these reasons, I hope that for the bish- 
ops’ own sake, for the sake of this House, and 
for the sake of the Church generally, we will 
preserve that which has so far been the under- 
lying structure of the Church. Then let me say 
further, that, so far as Iam aware, there is not. 
nor has there ever been, any constitutional 
branch of the Catholic Church—I mean branch 
of the Catholic Church which has a House of 
Bishops, and which has been governed by a Con- 
stitution—there has never been any Church of 
that sort in which there has been claimed for 
the bishops the exemption which is claimed for 
them here, and in which they have been denied 
the rights which this amendment proposes to 
deny them.’ 


Mr. Earl, of Albany: ‘I am not certain that 
I fully appreciate the proposition of the rever- 
end gentleman to whom we have just listened. 
Iwas impressed with the idea,from what I could 
hear, that he thought this provision was revo- 
lutionary ; whereas, it is precisely in line with 
what is now in the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion of this Church, so far asI kvow, has always 
provided, as it provides now, that a bishop 
should be tried by bishops only. Now, to that, by 
this amendment, we have added that one thing 
that he shall not only be tried in the first in- 
stance by bishops, but that there shall be the right 
of appeal by both parties, so that the decision of 
the court in the first instance may be reviewed, 
and we provide further that that appeal shall 
be to a court composed of bishops. Now, there 
is nothing revolutionary in that. The present 
system proposed is precisely in line with what 
has always been the law of our Church. There 
have always been separate courts; for} the:trial 
of bishops and a separate court for the trial of 
presbyters. In every diocese the present Arti- 
cle provides that the mode of trying presbyters 
and deacons may be governed by the convention 
of the diocese. We do not propose to alter that, 
except that the only addition is that we provide 
a court of appeals. There is no possible harm 
to grow out of this. It is always easy to con- 
ceive a case that may be outside of any pro¥.- 
sion that is made. It may always be easy tocon- 
ceive a case in every constitutional provision, 
and in every law that is not exactly provided 
for. We cannot here, nor can they in any legis- 
lative body, legislate for what is conceivable 
only. Now it is said there will be conflict be- 
tween these two courts. Of course that is con- 
ceivable, but there is not the remotest probabil- 
ity of it. The bishops in the first instance hav- 
ing decided, and then on appeal, if it be to the 
House of Bishops or to a larger court of bishops 
for any such appeal, they lay down the law that 
will form a precedent which, like the precedent 
of common law, would very likely, in all human 
probability, be followed by other courts. And 
so if a presbyter be tried, and there be an ap- 
peal from the diocesan court to the provincial 
court, and a further appeal to the court of last 
resort, it is conceivable that the law may be 
laid down which will differ from the law laid 
down by the court composed of bishops only. 
But when this court that weare now talking 
about makes a decision in a case not previously 
decided, that will form a precedent which. 
in all human probability, will be followed by 
other courts.\;There is nothing revolutionary 
in this,,and nothing that’can lead to any serious 
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mischief. It provides a court of review which 
all of us desire, I believe. We desire that there 
shall be a court of review for the trial of bish- 
ops and the right of appeal in all cases where 
presbyters are tried. Is it desired that we 
shall provide that the decision of a court of 
trial of bishops shall be reviewed the same as 
the decision of a court of first instance in the 
trial of presbyters? If we do,I am sure that 
such a proposition will not go through the 
House of Bishops, because it is contrary to all 
ur provisions, and it is useless to enact a pro- 
vision here that we are quite certain will be 
condemned in the other House.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Springfield: ‘It 
seems to me that this discussion rests upon a 
supposition contrary to reality, as it says in the 
Greek grammar. In laying down the provisions 
in this Article of the Constitution, of course 
only general provisions can be made. We are 
not setting up the courts by making these provi- 
sions. We are simply laying down constitutional 
principles under which this General Convention 
of both Houses shall act in passing canons that 
will establish such courts, and I may add in 
parethesis that that is a very large and exten- 
sive subject. It has been assumed by the gen- 
tleman who offers this amendment that there 
will necessarily be two courts of appeal—a final 
appeal, I mean. So far as these things laid 
down in this Article are concerned, there may 
be forty. It does not say there shall not be. 
You might have two, and you might have four, 
and you might have ten. It does not specify 
any of those details; it simply expresses a prac- 
tical point which has existed in our Constitu- 
tion ever since—I do not remember the date, 
but I think 1808—that bishops should be tried 
by bishops only. As the Constitution of this 
Church was originally adopted, a bishop could 
be tried by his own diocesan convention. 

‘“*"Now, I do not care to discuss the question of 
a man’s being tried by his peers; I do not think 
that is of any particular value in this connec- 
tion, but if you think that you can get the 
House of Bishops to consent, as a practical 
question, that their members, or any of their 
members, shall be tried:by a court which is not 
composed of bishops only, why just try it! It 
is simply a practical question. It is not a ques- 
tion of defunct phrases or obsolete ideas. It is 
simply a practical question—you cannot do it. 
And I may say further, as a practical question, 
if you think you can get the presbyters of this 
Church to be tried by courts composed of lay- 
men only, I do not think they will consent to do 
it. Possibly they will get a fair trial, but they 
won’t do it. 

“T submit that this amendment is not neces- 
sary, for the reason that the Constitution is not 
dealing specifically with a court or courts, but 
is simply laying down these general principles. 
There is nothing to hinder the court on a final 
weview trial of a bishop, to be exactly the same 
court, under the provisions of this Article, 
that will review all other trials on final appeal. 
At may be composed of bishops only; I do not 
know that it would be. Iam not here to deter- 
mine that, but simply to say that these are gen- 
eral provisions, and that there is no inherent 
conflict between the first provision and the 
third, and they stand there merely as general 
principles which are to be applied by this Con- 
vention, wisely and sensibly, and in a way that 
will enable such a court, or system of courts, to 
work smoothly when this Convention comes to 
the great work of making a system of canons 
that will regulate the whole subject.” 


Mr. McConnell, of Louisiana: ‘I think that 
the member from Long Island has called the at- 
tention of the House to the point in this matter, 
and that is, if this Article is adopted as it 
stands, it will necessarily result in the estab- 
lishment of a trial of the bishops by one court, 
and the establishment for the trial of the clergy, 
priests, and deacons, by another court, and the 
findings of the two courts might be different, 
and it would result necessarily, if it were a 
question of faith, ina divergence of opinion or 
views by courts established by this General 
Convention. Thereis no escape from the cor- 
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rectness of that conclusion. Now, what is the 
remedy? I have listened to the remarks which 
have been made against the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the clerical deputy from 
Long Island, and I do not see that the amend- 
ment has been correctly stated. I favor that 
amendment very strongly. There is nothing in 
this amendment but provides for the trial of 
bishops in the first instance, precisely as pro- 
vided for in the present Article VI of the Con- 
stitution; not one word. They are here to be 
tried by their peers. They are to be tried by 
the bishops. But, sir, the amendment strikes 
out the second line in the Article, which reads, 
‘for the review of the trial only.” Now, when 
you come to that amendment, which I very 
strongly favor, the question is, after the provi- 
sion, whether you will adopt the amendment 
which accepts the position as it is in the present 
Constitution, and calls the attention of this Con- 
vention to the necessity of making an addition 
to that Article, which I do not favor, because 
the humble views that I hold on the question of 
this court of appeals is very well known; that 
is, that Iam entirely opposed to it in any way, 
shape, or form, for reasons that can be given 
hereafter; but if you are going to establish a 
court of appeals, you must do so with great 
thoughtfulness. 


“If this Article is to be adopted precisely as 
it is, and a court of review is to be established 
for the review of a trial of a bishop only by the 
House of Bishops, what follows that? It fol- 
lows from that that you place in your Constitu- 
tion an Article placing in that one order of the 
Church the absolute power to determine ques- 
tions of faith, independent of the fact that this 
Constitution places it in the House of both bish- 
ops and clergy. Nowis that right? Isay it is 
not. I say this is a constitutional Church. I 
say that the ultimate decision of the question of 
faith resides necessarily in this constitutional 
body. Who is it that has spent the last ten or 
twelve years in forming the mosé solemn book 
next to that of Holy Writ, which is to guide 
you in your devotion? The House of Clericaland 
Lay Deputies and the House of Bishops, and 
didn't they prescribe everything? Didn’t we 
lay down the laws under which bishops are 
created, and have we not the power to say to 
our creatures what they are to do? ‘Now, I 
say this in all solemnity. We adopted the 
other day the most solemn thing that we have 
done with reference to those who compose that 
august body—and with reference to them no 
man here has more reverence than I—but they 
can never assume the high functions of that 
office, unless they subscribe to that solemn oath 
which you adopted the other day: ‘I do be- 
lieve the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the Word of God, and to con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation, and I do 
sclemnly engage to conform to the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and worship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of America.’ 


‘Now, gentlemen of the Convention, this is a 
very grave matter, and I would rather see noth- 
ing done than to have a word put in here which 
would strengthen error in any direction. Ido 
not pretend to give advice as to how it shall be 
done, because I confess myself thac I am not in 
favor of establishing that kind of jurisdiction 
within another jurisdiction, which will create 
the troubles that we now speak of. Let it be 
as it is. This Church has progressed wonder- 
fully well in the centuries that have passed by. 
There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the great powers that I speak of reside 
here, but lam taught, in the twenty or thirty 
years that I have been a member of the Coun- 
cils of the Church, that there is a power here; 
and I believe that it is a power that can settle 
this question of fact, and that you will commit 
the greatest error you ever committed if you lay 
down in your Constitution a principle which 
will make anything like the establishment of 
one court for the settlement of one question, 
and another court for another one.”’ 


On motion that the amendment of Dr. McCon- 
nell be laid on the table, there were, on a divi- 
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sion, ayes 164, noes 128; so the amendment was 
laid on the table. 

Dr. Egar moved that in place of Article IX as 
reported back by the committee, there be sub- 
stituted Article IX, as originally reported by the 
committee, because he believed that the debate 
this afternoon had shown the wisdom of the 
report. 

Subsequently, on motion to re-commit the 
proposition as reported by the committee, with 
the amendments that are now before the House, 
the motion was agreed to, and at the hour of 5 
Pp. M. the House adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19—TWELFTH DAY 


After the reading of the journal, the Com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book reported against the 
allowing of marginal readings of the Bible in 
the Church services. 

The Committee on the Admission of New Dio- 
ceses reported adversely on the setting off of 
Southern Indiana as a missionary district. The 
Rev. H. B. Restarick presented a minority re- 
port, with a motion to substitute it and concur 
with the House of Bishops. By a two-thirds 
vote the matter was taken up for immediate 
consideration. : 

Mr. Restarick argued for the missionary di- 
vision of Southern Indiana; 32 counties had no 
services, a million people had no ministration of 
the Church. ~ 

The Rev. Mr. Seabrease favored the minority 
report, and gave information needed. He 
showed that the two proposed dioceses would 
have all they could do to cover their own fields. 
The southern portion should be taken up by 
the Board of Missions. 

The Rev. Mr. Sulger, of Indiana, added 
his testimony to the needs of Southern Indiana, 
and answered several important questions. - 

The Rev. Dr. Cathell, of Iowa, who has 
served in Indiana, described the work of the 
late Bishop Knickerbacker who laid the foun- 
dation for this triple division. Indiana is a pe- 
culiar field, the intelligence of the people is of a 
high order. Its bishops have been disabled in 
early days; they could not do missionary work. 

Mr. Lewis, of Penns)lvania, did not see the 
pertinence of the remarks preceding ; he thought 
it a matter of money. He would like to send a 
bishop into every county, but we must do what 
our resources would permit. 

Dr. Alsop, of Long Island, opposed the move- 
ment to set off missionary districts in this way. 
It is not merely a question of money, though 
that cannot be lightly disregarded. The real 
point was the shifting of responsibility from 
where it belongs. There are cities in Indiana 
which should come to the rescue of the counties 
around them. 


Dr. Roberts, of New Hampshire, favored the 
minority report. One argument, he thought, 
ought to have weight. When Indiana was ‘‘set- 
tled up,’ the missionary spirit of the Church 
was not active. The Mid-West suffered from 
neglect at a very critical period. : 


Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, called for infor- 
mation. He showed how the expenses of. the 
Board were piling up. They could not “pick 
money off the trees!’’ He believed that all had 
been done for Indiana that could fairly be 
asked, in dividing it into two dioceses. 


Mr. Stotsenburg, of Indiana, the only layman 
present from Southern Indiana, answered ques- 
tions and put the case in a plain, business way. 
“What is all the machinery of the Church for, 
but to extend it? and you must go where there 
are people in need of it.’”’ Good Bishop Kemper 
began that work in Indiana, but little more mis- 
sionary help had been received. The great need 
was emphasized. 


Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, said it was not a 
question as to who should do it, but does it need 
to be done? People east of the Mississippi 
should have the same care as those west of it. 
Why should Alaska fare better than the million 
people in Southern Indiana? He cited the case 
of Florida, since similar action was taken there. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, thought 
that no strong diocese ought to turn back upon 
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the Church any work that belonged to her to do, 
but he spoke in favor of the minority report. 
This case is unique. Indiana has accepted a double 
charge ion the dividing into two dioceses, and 
should have the help of the Church. We should 
have courage to do our duty. The American 
Church will rise to grandeur of her work if the 
ideal be set high. 

Mr. Wilmer, of Maryland, presented some 

considerations, from a business point of view, 
why the threefold division should not be 
granted. By consenting to the two dioceses, a 
further division was rendered possible when it 
might be practicable. Having relieved the 
bishop of the northern part of the State, it was 
believed that for the present he could direct the 
work with success throughout the southern por- 
tion. ; 
The discussion was continued beyond the hour 
for special order, without developing any new 
arguments, though there were some fine flights 
of oratory. Dr. Richards, chairman of the com- 
mittee, closed the debate. He thought the com- 
mittee had gone into the subject sufficiently. 
On the vote to substitute the minority report, 
the motion was Jost, and the House then adopted 
the report of the committee, declining to concur 
in setting off Southern Indiana as a missionary 
district. 

Dr. Egar presented the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee on Articles of the Constitution. 
This will come up for discussion hereafter, and 
need not be given here. Dr. Fiske presented the 
report of Committee of Conference on the Pro- 
viso Relating to the Establishment of Provinces. 
The committee recommends that the House of 
Bishops concur with the House of Deputies. 

The order of the day was called, an hour be- 
hind time, and the discussion of the amended 
Constitution was resumed. Judge Packard 
took the chair, and Dr. Dix presented the sub- 
ject in detail. The first point was a motion to 
concur in the message of the House of Bishops, 
relating to missionary jurisdictions. By this 
section, a retrocession of a missionary district is 
provided for. The Rev. Mr. Strange offered an 
amendment, designed to guard the action re- 
ferred to. The motion was tabled, and the House 
concurred with the message of the House of 
Bishops, on a vote by orders. 

The committee not being prepared to report 
further, Dr. Egar moved to concur with the 
Bishops, as recommended by the Committee of 
Conference, on the amendment of Article II, 
which provides that the Presiding Bishop shall 
arrange for the care of missionary districts in 
case of vacancy of their episcopate. On a vote 
by orders the House convurred. 


The committee’s recommendation to concur 
with the House of Bishops in the substitution of 
the old Constitution, Article X for Article III 
proposed for the revised Constitution, was con- 
sidered next. This refers to the consecration of 
bishops for foreign Churches. The main differ- 
ence is, the new Article provides that conditions 
must be prescribed by canons, which would pre- 
vent such scandals as have arisen under the old 
Article, in which no sufficient regulations are 
provided. The Rev. Dr. Taylor explained the 
situation, and urged attention to the great need 
of the new Article. 

The Rev. Dr. Fulton emphasized the desira- 
bility of concurring with the House of Bishops, 
though it could not always be done. The old 
Article X was not responsible for the ‘‘Mexican 
Muddle.”? It was not obeyed. He gave his 
judgment in favor of retaining Article X, asthe 
Bishops have voted. 

Discussion was interrupted by recess. 

AFTER RECESS 


Discussion was resumed on the subject of con- 
secration of bishops for foreign countries. Sev- 
eral messages from the Houseof Bishops,relating 
to the canons, were read, and referred to the 
Committee on Canons. The House concurred in 
the message recommending the definition of the 
boundaries of the missionary district of Shang- 
hai. 

The President presented to the House the 
Very Rev. Dean of Hereford, and suggested 
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that a motion to request the dean to occupy a 
seat upon the platform during the sessions of 
the House. would be in order. Motion madeand 
agreed to unanimously. 

The Rev. Dr. Lindsay offered a resolution, the 
House of Bishops concurring, that the General 
Convention of 1898 adjourn, without day, on 
Tuesday, October 25th, the hour for the closing 
service and tne reading of the Pastoral Letter, 
to be at8 p.m. Referred to the Committee on 
Unfinished Business. 

The President stated that the pending ques- 
tion was the special order, the motion of Mr. 
Wilder, of Minnesota, to preface the Constitu- 
tion by the words, ‘In the name of God, Amen.” 

Mr. Wilder stated that he offered that resolu- 
tion under the conviction that some such ex- 
pression was eminently desirable at the head of 
our Constitution. ‘‘I proposed those words be- 
cause, first, they were reverent; second, be- 
cause they were comprehensive; and, third, be- 
cause they were brief.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington: “I desire to re- 
tain the words offered by Mr. Wilder, for the 
reason that he has given,and to amend them 
for reasons similar to those which he has just 
expressed, as follows: Insert after the title, and 
before Article I, these words: In the name of 
God, Amen. This Church solemnly affirms its 
faith in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as containing all things necessary 
to salvation, and adheres to the doctrine of the 
Holy Catholic Church as stated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed. 

“Myr. Chairman, I hope I may have the assist- 
ance of the House in’keeping this measure cJear 
of amendments. If you will help me keep it 
clear of them, I think I shall bring it safely into 
port by a heavy majority. If I may paraphrase 
the familiar language of the first sentence of the 
preface of the English Prayer Book, it has ever 
been the wisdom of the wise debater to keep the 
mean between too much of stiffness in refusing, 
and too much easiness in accepting, amend- 
ments. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, as an hum- 
ble student of ecclesiastical polity in the school 
of William White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
and chief framer of the instrument which we are 
now engaged in reviewing—as an humble disci- 
ple, I say, of William White, I desire to offer 
this amendment as bringing the Constitution of 
the Church into contrast, as well as harmony, 
with the Constitution of the United States, a 
copy of which I hold in my hand. It is well 
known, sir, that the Constitution of the United 
States followed, and did not precede,in date the 
adoption of the Constitution of this Church. 
We are not to infer that the Constitution of the 
United States is in any sense acopy of this Con- 
stitution, but we are to infer what is, I believe, 
the historical fact, that the two documents were 
framed by men who knew each other socially 
thoroughly well, who were in frequent inter- 
course with one another in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and who acted in accord when these two 
instruments were framed. 

‘Permit me to read to you the words which 
in the Constitution of the United States occupy 
a position precisely analogous to that which will 
be occupied by the language of my amendment, 
should it be accepted by both Houses; but in do- 
ing so, I call your attention to the fact that this 
passage in the Constitution of the United States 
has no name. I think difficulty was caused the 
other day in the debate on this subject by the 
fact that somebody used the word, ‘preamble.’ 
Many persons objected to that, as I do. Other 
persons used the word, ‘declaration’. Now, 
both of these words might have been applied to 
the preface of the Constitution of the United 
States, and one of them is so applied, but it does 
not stand in the document, and we do not pro- 
pose o put into our document any such words. 
Let the preface stand, without title, between 
the title of the Constitution and the words of 
the first Article. These are the words of the 
preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States: 

‘““ “We, the people of the United States, in or- 
der to forma more perfect union to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
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the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.’ 

“Could anything be more dignified, more for- 
cible, more pertinent? By a curious coincidence, 
all the more interesting because wholly unde- 
signed, the sentence now before us for action | 
contains almost identically the same number of 
words as the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States. In fact, if you reckon the United 
States as one word—which logically perhaps we 
should do—the number of words of the two sen- 
tences is precisely the same. 

“T will ask the secretary, asT have not the pa- 
per in my hand withthe proposed preface of the 
Constitution of the Church, to read that lan- 
guage, in order that we may have the two 
freshly in our minds before I proceed.”’ 

The secretary read the resolution heretofore 
recorded. 

Dr. Huntington: ‘But you say this is a very 
different matter; this deals altogether with 
different topics and subjects. Of course it does, 
and that is why Isaid that the two would be 
found to be not only in harmony but in contrast. 
The Constitution of the United States deals 
with the rightsof men. The Constitution of this 
Church deals with the duties and privileges of 
men. The oneis the pronunciamento which gives 
us the philosophy of the social order, the tem- 
poral order; the other gives us the philosophy of 
the spiritual order. The Church is not a volun- 
tary organization. It is an institute of God. So 
is the State, I grant you, but with this differ- 
ence, that the State is an earthly and temporal 
institute of God, whereas the Church is the 
eternal institute of God. A time will come when 
we shall have no more occasion in the heavenly 
world to plead our rights, but nevera time when 
we shall have occasion to forget our duties or 
our privileges. 

‘We in this country, sir, are trying an exper- 
iment unparalleled since Nicea. For the first 
time in history since the fourth century, the 
Church is attempting to maintain its organic 
life apart and separate from theState. Its Con- 
stitution should lie over against the Constitu- 
tion of the State, harmonized and contrasted. 
There are many Christian people interested in 
this action besideourselves. In this matter the 
Church of England sets us no precedent but is 
watching for our precedent. Possibly Disestab- 
lishment impends. Should Disestablishment 
come, whither will our brethren of the English 
Church look for precedents and methods if not 
here? 

‘Now I want to meet a point or two that was 
raised a day or twoago. The most serious of 
them was that raised by the learned clerical 
deputy from Washington, to whose opinion we 
almost always defer, especially in questions of 
this sort, but I have regretted ever since that) 
in an unwary moment I allowed myself to accept 
hisamendment. He objected to the phrase, ‘as 
containing the doctrine of the Holy Catholic, 
Church,’ because he said it seemed to imply that 
we had no other doctrines beside those con- 
tained in the two primitive Creeds. But that is 
not the point. We are laying down a Constitu- 
tion that not only defines our position as among 
ourselves, but defines what is equally important, 
our relation to the rest of the Christian world. 
Momentous events are happening in Christen- 
dom. Wedo not know how soon we shall be 
called upon to settle difficult questions arising 
in connection with international Christianity. 
Look at the state of Latin Christendom to-day. 
Look at Spain, wrecked almost as completely as 
her stranded ships. Look at Italy, where pop- 
ular discontent is kept down only by thearm of 
military rule,and where they dare not publish 
the list of persons slain in their ranks. Look at 
France, which seems to bid fair to realize that 
strange conjecture of Bishop Butler, that pos- 
sibly the time might come when whole nations 
will become insane. Look at Austria, held to 
gether in a precarious unity only by personal 
loyalty to one broken-hearted-old man, and what 
have you? You have the picture of Latin 
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Christendom. You have the picture of those 
nations and those people who acquiesce with- 
out a protest in the impiety of 1870. 

‘Now, sir, the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but I believe in my heart that what our eyes are 
witnessing is the result of what was done under 
the dome of St. Peter’s thirty years ago We 
have got to be prepared for what may come. 
We have got to be pr: pared for possible relations 
with national Churches other than our own—in- 
tegral parts of the Holy Catholic Church—and it 
is all important that at this threshold of our Con- 
stitution we should declare that in common 
with them, we hold to the great doctrinal Scrip- 
tures of the undivided Church. That, sir, is the 
philosophy of my motion.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Elliott: “I must begin by 

thanking the very distinguished deputy from 
New York for the very kind words in which he 
-spoke of me, who am now addressing you. While 
it always pains me to oppose upon this floor 
anything -which is proposed ty him, I must 
adhere to the opinion and the objection which 
was made to his proposition the other day, and 
I notice that the proposition comes, as to the 
points objected to, in precisely the same form, 
the same form essentially, as it came in then. 
He wishes us to declare our adherence, I think 
it is, to the doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church 
as stated in the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds. Now, Iam sure if any one will look at 
the results of the Lambeth Conference, he will 
see that the forms expressed there were what 
might be called quadrilateral. There they 
distinguished clearly between faith and doc- 
t+rine and their adherence to those Creeds as a 
‘sufficient statement of the Christian Faith. 
Then they go on afterwards and state in some 
of their resolutions—I did not expect this debate 
to comeup andI have to quote from memory 
and shall be glad to be corrected if 1am wrong 
—they goon and state that as standards of doc- 
trine, ‘we hold the Book of Common Prayer 
with its catechism, its Articles,’ etc. See how 
the distinction is made by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, and I would ask that if we adhere to the 
formof the resolution, and speak of the doctrine 
of the Holy Catholic Church, as taught in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, where have you 
any statement—any full statement, I may say, 
except an implied one—as to the doctrine of the 
Holy Communion ? Where is your doctrine of 
Sacraments in these two Creeds? Where is your 
statement ? 

“T know, Mr. President, that whereas in some 
former years one had to speak with rather 
pated breath and apologetic terms of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in recent years they have come 
forward into notice, at least into something 
like prominence, and distinguished journals in 
this Church who once looked askance at them 
now bring them to the front. But I would ask 
with reference to that purpose which my dis- 
tizguished friend has in view, what difference 
will it make, if instead of the words, ‘doctrine 
of. the Holy Catholic Church as stated in these 
Creeds,’ we put, ‘adhering to the faith of the 
Holy Catholic Church as stated in the Creeds’? 
Will it abate the power of that declaration as a 
missionary agent? Will it abate its power as 
‘something which will draw to us the attention 
of the various Churches of which he speaks ? 
Will it do anything towards keeping them at a 
distance, in comparison with the words which 
he did use 2? I therefore, sir, must renew my ob- 
jection to the use of that term, ‘doctrine’ of the 
Holy Catholic Church, and hope that he may 
see fit to accept again the word ‘faith,’ in place 
of ‘doctrine’. ” 

The Rev. Mr. Hopkins, of West Missouri: 
+‘Mr Chairman, I hope that the House will allow 
me to express the sense of extreme unwilling- 
ness and extreme diffidence with which I ven- 
ture to claim its attention. I would not do it if 
I did not believe from the botttom of my heart, 
and if I had not believed every moment since 
+his motion,or this substitute,was placed before 
the House the other day, that the religion 
which is held by me, and which I know is held 
by agreat many of the men in this House, is 
endangered by placing such a limited statement 
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of faith in any such position as in connection 
with a document like the Constitution. Mr. 
Chairman, if this Church undertakes to stand 
before the American people as a Church which 
is capable of minimizing its doctrineor debating 
its doctrine, it may well claim the name, as it 
therefore will claim the philosophy, of a sect, 
and not aChurch. I believe that the eyes of 
the American people, so far as they are Chris- 
tianized, are turned towards this Church at this 
juncture in her development, as never before- 
I believe that the young men who are striving 
to manitain Christian faith in this sect-ridden 
land are looking towards this stable Church 
with eyes of admiration and with a willingness 
to obey her commands, and I therefore believe, 
sir, that if we attempt to place in a debatable 
document like the Constitution any such mini- 
miz?d statement of faith as that which this 
motion suggests, we will be taking a back-step, 
and will be doing something most dangerous and 
most unnecessary. Why, unnecessary? Because 
all that is intended by this—as has been elo- 
quently and ably and repeatedly said—is to 
have a religious opening for our Constitution. 
Iask why, ‘Inthe name of God, Amen’ is not 
religion enough for any such document, I ask, 
why it is necessary to place in our Constitution 
something which is far less in the scope of 
its statements than those words which I will 
now read, that have been for years in the pref- 
ace of the Book of Common,Prayer. I think it 
will appear that this Church is far from depart- 
ing in any essential point of doctrine: from the 
Church of England, in doctrine, discipline, or 
worship, further than local circumstances re- 
quire. LI ask if that is not a sufficient statement 
of the doctrinal position of this Church. TIask 
why it is necessary to take up or mention the 
Holy Communion, excepting that possibly in- 
cluded in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,’ or its corresponding 
Article in the Nicene Creed, ‘I believe in the 
Apostolic Church.’ If we are to have any such 
statement in our Constitution, place such a 
statement as this you will find on page 646 of 
your Journal; namely, ‘ This Church, as the in- 
tegral portion of one ApostolicChurch,holds the 
Faith maintained by the undivided Church,’ I 
believe if we strike out such words as that, and 
say we simply believe what is stated in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, we will leave the 
Holy Communion unprovided for, that we will 
leave many of the other doctrines of the 
Church unuprovided for, and we will see that 
we will minimize our Church. I submit, there- 
fore, that it is unnecessary for us to say any 
more than ‘In the name of God, Amen.’ For the 
reasons above mentioned. I earnestly beg that 
we will defeat this proposition and all others 
that say more than the Book of Common Prayer 
about the faith of the Church.” 


Mr. Stiness, of Rhode Island: ‘I do not wish 
to detain the House except to say, what the 
reverend deputy from Washington has said, 
that this is a dangerous amendment. The 
amendment which has been offered here is one 
of sentiment,,while we are engaged in the re- 
vision of the law. What I want to call atten- 
tion to is this, that we have a provision in Arti- 
cle VII of the old Constitution, and in Article 
VIII of the revised Constitution, which reads as 
follows in the declaration which a priest or 
clergyman is to subscribe at the time of his or- 
dination: ‘I do solemnly engage to conform to 
the doctrines, discipline, and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.’ There is his 
declaration provided for in the Constitution, to 
conform to the doctrines of the Church. When 
you place at the very head of that same instru- 
ment a line or a set of lines which say that this 
Church adheres to the doctrine of the Holy 
Catholic Church as contained in these two 
Creeds, you necessarily imply that there are no 
other doctrines of the Church to which that 
man is bound to conform, and if any question 
should come before a court, based upon the con- 
formity of a clergyman to his declaration as re- 
quired by the Constitution, I cannot conceive 
how any court would say that he was bound by 
any doctrine outside of those specified in the in- 
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strument itself. Are we prepared to limit the 
doctrine of the Church to that? I fully agree 
with the sentiment of the gentleman who has 
offered this amendment, but it seems to me to 
be out of place in such a provision of the law as 
the General Convention.” Dr. Huntington’s 
amendment was laid on the table by a vote of 
165 ayes to 108 noes. 


The Chair stated that the question before the 
House was upon the resolution of Mr. Wilder, 
of Minnesota, and the question was taken by a 
vote of dioceses and orders, and resulted as fol- 
lows: Clerical, ayes 40, noes 10, divided 6; 
lay, ayes 42, noes 6, divided 2; so the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a majority of the dioceses. 

Mr. Stetson, of New York, offered a resolu- 
tion as follows: 


Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, etc., 
add the following as Article XII: ‘If a constitutional 
quorum shall not be present and voting at any ses- 
sion of the General Convention, at which under any 
provision of this Constitution a vote shall be taken 
concerning any amendment to the Constitution or 
Prayer Book proposed at a previous triennial meet- 
ing of the General Convention, then, and in every 
such case, action concerning such amendment may be 
taken at the next triennial meeting of the General 
Convention at which a constitutional quorum shall be 
present and vote. 


Dr. Taylor, of Springfield, moved the refer- 
ence of the resolution to the Committee on Mes- 
sages to the House of Bishops. Agreed to. 

The Committee of Conference reported recom- 
mending that the House concur with the House 
of Bishops in substituting Article X of the pres- 
ent Constitution in place of Article III reported 
by the Committee on Messages of the House of 
Bishops. The report was adopted by a vote of 
dioceses and orders. 


The House received sundry messages from the 
House of Bishops. One announced adoption of 
Article X, with a slight verbal alteration, in 
which the House concurred. The Rev. Mr. 
Davenport read at length Messages numbered 
18, 14 (from the further consideration of which 
the committee was discharged), 15 (on which 
the House concurred with the House of Bish- 
ops), 16. 

The hour of 5 o’clock having arrived, the 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The status of the Brazilian question was set- 
tled, when the Bishops decided to elect a bishop 
for that country, and, to exercise supervision 
there until at a future time the Church may be 
established in Brazil as it is established to-day 
in the United States. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


WHEREAS, The House of Bishops has received a 
memorial from certain presbyters and laymen in com- 
munion with this Church and resicent inthe State of 
Rio Grande do Sul, in the foreign country known as 
the United States of Brazil, making application for 
the consecration of a bishop, as provided in Article 
X of the Constitution, to exercise episcopal functions 
in the oversight of certain, congregations already 
gathered, or to be gathered, in the said State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, and the ten thereto adjacent; 

Resolved: That the House of Bishops grant this ap- 
plication, and will at once proceed to elect. and will 
require the Presiding Bishop to take order for conse- 
cration of, a bishop for said foreign country, provided 
that a majority of the bishops of this Church consent 
to the said consecration, and provided, further, that 
the person so elected shall, before his consecra- 
tion. bind himself to the PresidlIng Bishop as repre- 
senting for this purpose the House of Bishops, to be 
amenable to the Constitution and Canons of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America, both as to his 
personal conduct and his episcopal government of the 
territory under his charge; which obligation shall 
terminate when there shall be three bishops conse- 
crated by the House of Bishops, resident and exercis- 
ing jurisdictionin the United States of Brazil, and by 
their joint action a national Church shall be estab- 
lished. 


In addition to passing this important resolu- 
tion, the House of Bishops took action on 
various constitutional amendments, as reported 
in the proceedings of the House of Deputies. 

The question of the boundaries of the mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Shanghai, which have never 
been clearly defined, was adjusted. 
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BOARD OF MISSIONS 


The third meeting of the Board of Missions 
was held at 8 o'clock Wednesday evening. Bish- 
op Tuttle, of Missouri, was in the chair, and the 
Rev. Henry Anstice acted as secretary. 

After the singing of a hymn and prayer by 
Bishop Tuttle, the Board listened to a report by 
Bishop Nelson, of Georgia, chairman of the 
Committee on Work among the Colored People. 
At the close of his report, the Bishop offered 
the following resolutions: 

1, Resolv-d; That the Board of Missions regards 
with entire satisfaction the work of the Church Com- 
mission for Work among Colored People for the past 
twelve years, and recommends that the commission 
be continued. 

2. Resolv-d: That the appropriation for this work 
be continued at $70,000, and that the Board of Man- 
agers be charged to include this sum in its annual 
budget. 

3. Resolved: That the time has arrived when the 
Board of Missions shou'’d make provision for the es- 
tablishment of a school of suitable equipment at 
some central place in the South, for the literary and 
industrial training of colored youths. 

4. Resolu d; That the Woman’s Auxiliary be re- 
quested to make special provision for women work- 
ers, Bible women, and home teachers in this field of 
the Church’s mis-ions; and your committee recom- 
mends, and suggests, that the bishops in whose dio- 
ceses missions to the co ored people are established, 
or forming, will, as far us practicable, acc mmodate 
our liturgy to their needs, by the provision for their 
use of brief and simple services, embodying the chief 
things of divine service, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, while allowing all pos- 
sible latitude in consideration of illiteracy and unfa- 
miliarity with our forms and observances. 

The first resolution was adopted. In regard 
to the second, granting an appropriation of $70,- 
000, a spirited debate arose. Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, moved that the Board of Managers be 
“turged,’’ instead of ‘ charged,” to include the 
appropriation of $70,000 in the budget. Bishop 
Nelson replied that the colored people consti- 
tuted one-tenth of the entire population of the 
country, and that the appropriation was needed. 
Treasurer George C. Thomas said that, on 
grounds of financial necessity, he favored the 
amendment of Bishop Doane. 

Bishop Johnson, of Western Texas, said: ‘‘'We 
have had thrust upon usin this country three 
great race problems, We have had the Indian 
problem. The Puritans came, and were ac- 
corded a place in this country to say their 
prayers, and to-day the Indian hardly has a 
place in this country to say his own prayers. 
That is one way to settle the race question. 
Then there were the Chinese; their immigration 
was stopped by law. That is another way of 
settling the race question. Than there is the 
negro. He was brought here. He was given 
citizenship. Everybody knows now that a grave 
mistake was made, but now we have him and 
have him as a citizen. There are two ways of 
settling this question. One way is to kill the 
negro, the other way is to educate him.”’ 

Bishop G. Mott Williams, of Marquette, re- 
marked that funds should be spent judiciously. 
The: Rey. Dr. McKim said that our Church had 
not spent as much money and energy among the 
colored people as other denominations, while the 
Rev. David H. Greer argued that money could 
not be appropriated which was not on. hand. 
After some further debate, the amendment of 
Bishop Doane was carried, and than the second 
resolution as amended was adopted. 

Bishop Doane then took the chair in place of 
Bishop Tuttle. With a few slight changes the 
other resolutions were then carried. The 
Bishop-coadjutor of Virginia, Rt. Rev. R. A. 
Gibson, submitted the report of the American 
Church Missionary Society. Missions in Cuba 
and Brazil, he said, had prospered. . 

A memorial from the conference of Swedish 
clergymen at Minnesota last week was read, 
and referred to the Board of Managers. The 
Board then adjourned until Friday evening, 
at 8 o’clock. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER{20—THIRTEENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies met at 104. mM. he 
President, the Rev. Dr. Dix, called for reports 
of standing committees, 
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The report of the Committee on the State of 
Church was read by the Rev. Herman C. Dun- 
can. The report states in part: 

Since the last General Convention five of the 
bishops of this Church, many priests and lay- 
men, have left us, called to the rest of Paradise. 
Into their room others havecome. Three bishops 
have been consecrated; the clergy list is 300 
larger to-day than three years ago, and upward 
of 192,000 laymen have been baptized. Number of 
clergy reported, 4,843, of whom 88 are bishops, 
4.380 priests, and 381 deacons; deacons ordained, 
556; priests ordained, 564; candidates for Holy 
Orders, 570; postulants, 280; lay readers, 2,262; 
baptisms, 192.725; persons confirmed, 134,941; 
communicants, 681,645; Sunday school officers 
and teachers, 49,317; Sunday school pupils, 438,- 
968; pupils in parish schools, 12,114; pupils in 
industrial schools, 15,062; parishes, 3.208; mis- 
sions, 2,981; total, 6,189; church edifices, whole 
number, 5,624; church edifices, free, 3 867; sit- 
tings in churches, 1,088,901; free sittings in 
churches, 843,531; churches consecrated, 264; 
rectories, 1,980; church hospitals, 72; orphan 
asylums, 52; homes, 102; academic institutions, 
136: collegiate instititions, 13; theological in- 
stitutions, 22; sther institutions, 38. 

Contributions—Parochial purposes, $31,541,- 
178 97; diocesan purposes, $3 456,944.83; mission- 
ary purposes, other than diocesan, $1 542.906 44; 
other extra diocesan objects, $2,149,258 85; edu- 
cation of the ministry, $56,575 06; aged and in- 
firm clergy, $171.554.97; widows and orphans of 
clergymen, $137,925.14; total, for all purposes, 
$39,523 364 11. 

Endowments—Episcopal funds, $2,639.984 93; 
support of parishes, $2,079,521.02; aged and in- 
firm clergy, $745 527.90; widows and orphans of 
clergymen, $634,852.17; hospitals and other in- 
stitutions, $8,646 115 25. 

Tne net gain in the clergy list is a little more 
than in the last triepnium, but the percentage 
of increase is less, and the total of ordinations 
is less, notably so in the number made deacons, 
the decrease amounting to as much as1l per 
cent. Then, too, there are but three more can- 
didates than there were three yearsago. On 
the other hand, there has been a notable in- 
crease in the number of lay readers, 20 per cent. 

The number of persons confirmed during the 
last three years is 3,500 more than in the like 
preceding period; our communicants number 
to-day 63,145 more than in 1895—an increase of 10 
per cent. : 

The Sunday school statistics are satisfactory, 
the increase in the number of officers and teach- 
ers being 8 per cent. and that of pupils nearly 4 
per cent. The activities of the Church in the 
Sunday school everywhere exhibit health and 
growth. The very large Lenten offering of the 
children this year is an exhibit of sound educa- 
tion. 

In the matter of parishes and missions we 
have made but little advance—there being but 
twenty-one more parishes and forty three more 
missions than there were three years ago. Yet 
there are 507 more church edifices. This indi- 
cates that in the period under revétew there has 
been more driving of stakes than lengthening 
of cords. °Tis wellif the Church be but gath- 
ering her strength for larger effort to extend 
her beneficent influence. The ratio of free sit- 
tings in our churches to the whole number was 
54 per cent. three years ago, while to-day itis 77 
per cent. 


The contributions of the last triennium ex- 
ceed those of the like preceding period, $1.150,- 
104 70. The amounts contributed to the Board 
of Missions show large gains in the amounts 
given towards appropriations and by way of 
special contributions, aggregating $37,183.78. 
We have to note, however, that the gain for do- 
mestic missions was $91,423.16, so that the con- 
tributions to foreign missions show a loss of 
$18;239 88. It is shown to your committee that 
the needs of the foreign missions are as great, 
aye, greater, than before. Hence, there is need 
that their claims should be more diligently con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Leffingwell, of Maine, submitted a report 
on Missions, reporting back the resolution of 
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the Rev. Dr. Baker, of New Jersey, asking that. 
the committee be discharged from its further 
consideration. Agreed to. 

he Rev. Mr. Beatty from the Committee on 
Unfinished Business to whom was referred the 
resolution of the Rev. Dr. Lindsay fixing the 
time of adjournment of the Convention, report- 
ed the following: 


Resolved, That the House of Bishops concurring, the 
General Convention of 1898 adjourn, without day, on 
Tuesday, October 25, 1898, the hour for the closing 
services and the reading of the Pastoral Letter being 
eight o’clock of the same evening. 


Agreed to. . 

The Rey. Mr. Short, of Missouri, presented a 
report on the message to the Czar of Russia, 
with the following resolutions, which the com- 
mittee asked to be considered separately : 


Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that 
the following letter be sent. duly attested by the pres- 
idents and secretaries of both Houses: 

“To His Imperial Majesty, Nicotas II., Czar of Rus- 
sia: The General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of America com- 
posed of bishops, presbyters, and laymen, hails with 

oy the great peace manifesto which your majesty has 

issued. We earnestly hope that the conference may 
result in a reduction of the excessive armaments 
which are a crushing burden on the peoples, and in 
the establishment of some method of judicial arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of international differences, 
by which may be preserved the principles of equity 
and right, wherein rests the security of States and 
the welfare of peoples. Your Majesty’s appeal to in- 
ternational discussion will stimulate the consciences. 
of civilized nations, and the inauguration of this noble 
movement may well be considered a happy presage 
for the century which is about to open, and mark an 
epoch in the progress of the world. We earnestly in- 
voke upon it the blessings of Almighty God, and pray 
that it may help greatly to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of the Prince of Peace on earth.”’ 

The second resolution iz as follows: 

’ Whereas, It is the duty of the Church in obedience 
to the Spirit of Christ its Founder and Head, etc. 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that it 
is the earnest desire of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in General Cenvention assembled, that the 
government of the United States shall instruct its 
commissioners or delegates to said conference, to rec- 
ommend a plan for the establishment of a permanent 
international court, to which shall be referred the 
disputes which may arise between nations which can- 
not be settled by mutual concessions or by some other 
peaceable method. 

The first resolution was adopted. 

The question being upon the adoption of the 
second of the resolutions, it was moved that it 
be laid on the table, and the question being put, 
on a division resulted, ayes 193, nays 75; so it 
was tabled. 

The Rey. Mr. Tayler, of Los Angeles, rose to 
a question of privilege, stating that it seemed 
only wise and right after having passed the first 
of the resolutions, for the House to now con- 
sider a resolution which had been placed on the 
calendar, referring to the cultivation of friendly 
relations with Great Britain. Ona two-thirds 
vote as required by the rules, the House agreed 
to the present consideration of the resolution, 
The secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, The House of B.shops concurring, that 
the House of Deputies place on record its sense of 
deep gratification at the many manifestations of 
friendly feeling to our nation which have been so 
freely and cordially shown by the government and 
empire of Great Britain in the late war with Spain, 
and expresses the sincere hope that the time may 
speedily arrive when these two great nations of the 
Anglo-Saxon family, the United States of America 
and the British Empire, shall stand in defense of the 
rights and liberties of mankind, and for the promo- 
tion of Christian civilization amongst the nations of 
the earth. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Rey. Dr. Richards, from the Committee 
on New Dioceses, made a report as follows: 
First, asking that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. Butler, of Central Pennsylvania, desir- 
ing closer co-operation on the continent,with the. 
English Church. Second, that the joint com- 
mittee have leave to sit during the recess, and 
make report to the next General Convention. 
Third, ‘‘Resolved, The House of Bishops con- 
curring, that Title 3, Canon 3, Section 3, Sub 
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section 7, be amended by striking out after the 
word ‘arise,’ in the fourth line, all that follows 
to the end of the sub-section, and insert: <A 
standing committe: consisting of four clergy- 
men and four laymen shall be constituted as fol- 
lows, and shall act as a council of advice to the 
bishop in charge of the foreign churches. They 
shall be chosen annually to serve until their 
successors are chosen by a convocation con- 
vened of all the clergymen of the foreign 
churches or chapels, and of one lay representa- 
tive of each church or chapel, chosen by its pas- 
tor or committee. The standing committee 
shall be convened on the request of the Bishop 
whenever he may desire their advice, and they 
may meet of their own accord when they may 
wish to advise the bishop. When a meeting is 
not practicable, the bishop may ascertain their 
minds by letter.”’ 

The first and second resolutions were adopted. 
A motion to refer the third resolution to the 
Committee on Canons was defeated by a vote,on 
a division, of ayes 112, nays 155. A motion to 
lay the resolution on the table was also lost, and 
the question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, it was adopted. 

The Chairman: It has been suggested that 
the Very Rev. Dean of Hereford speak to the 
House with reference to the resolution which 
has been passed with regard to the friendly re- 
dations between Great Britain and this country. 
The House will hear from Dean Hereford with 
pleasure. 

‘he Dean of Hereford: ‘‘Mr. President and 
gentlemen of the House, I most thoroughly ap- 
preciate the great courtesy that is shown me on 
this occasion, and moreover [ very much appre- 
ciate the resolution which has just passed, and 
almost unanimously passed, in behalf of an alli- 
ance, not, I apprehend, a warlike alliance, but a 
peaceful alliance between the old country and 
this country of the United States. WhenI see 
before me representatives from every part of 
this vast continent, I rejoice that there is that 
feeling existing. I say, not a war-like alliance, 
but that friendly feeling which should exist be- 
tween those who speak the same language, and 
who look back to the same origin, and both of 
whom have the same religion. For my own 
part I have always had this feeling—at least I 
have had it for over a quarter of a century, be- 
cause I have been united to this side of the At- 
lantic by many ties, the most binding of those 
ties being that my better half belongs to this 
side of the Atlantic. 

“Tt bas also been my privilege to officiate as a 
minister both in the diocese of Georgia and 
also in the diocese of Pennsylvania, so that I 
feel that there is a connecting link between me 
and the Church here. But I know well the feel- 
ing that exists on the other side, in the old 
country. that feeling of an intense desire that 
we should all be united. I was present at that 
grand banquet that was given not very long 
ago in London in connection with this desire for 
unity. JIamamember of the committee of the 
Anglo-American Alliance in England, and there- 
fore, gentlemen, you can well understand how 
intense are my desires for this unity. It need 
not lead, as some gentlemen seem to think, to 
any war like demonstration. Oa the contrary, 
I think it will do more for the peace of the 
world than any warlike demonstrations could 
possibly do. I therefore rejoice greatly, and 
thank you from my heart and on behalf of my 
country, for that resolution which you have 
been good enough to pass this morning.” 


A deputy from Central New York made the 
following report: The joint committee to nomi- 
nate fifteen trustees on the Fund for the Relief 
of Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen, 
and of Aged and Disabled Clergymen, reported 
that at the last General Convention, the trus- 
tees of the fund were directed to obtain an 
amendment to the charter by which the number 
of trustees should be increased from seven to 
fifteen, the first-named seven to act as trustees 
until such change was made and a canon was 
adopted providing therefor. The trustees have 
reported that for reasons which they deemed 
sufficient it was inexpedient to ask for a change 
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ic the charter. The committee therefore pro- 
pose the election of seven trustees as follows: 
The Bishop of Pennsylvania, the Bishop coadju- 
tor of Connecticut, the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., 
the Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D.D., Mr. William 
Alexander Smith, Mr. Louis Chancy, and Mr. 
George C. Thomas. They offer the following 
resolutions: 

Hesolved, That the persons named be elected trus- 
tees for the ensuing three years. 

Resolved, That Title2, Canon 8, Section 1, be amend- 
ed by substituting the word ‘‘seven”’ for‘ fifteen,” and 
that Section 2 be repealed. 

He moved the passage of the first resolution, 
and the reference of the second to the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and Canons Agreed to. 

Mr. Woolworth rose to a question of privilege. 
He said: ‘Yesterday the House concurred in a 
message from the House of Bishops, numbered 
61, which incorporated the tenth Article of the 
present Constitution in the third Article of the 
proposed Constitution, quite in disagreement 
with the action of this House upon a resolution 
reported by the Committee on Messages to the 
House of Bishops. That matter was submitted 
to the House, and its action taken upon it with- 
out, I may say, my own apprehension of the 
effect of that action. Perhaps it arose from in- 
attention on my part; perhaps it arose from the 
fact that there was no clear presentation of the 
question so that I could understand it. 

“Now J would not presume to present this to 
the House if I stood alone, but I have been told 
by a numberof members of the House that they 
were in the same predicament as myself, and, 
therefore, sir, I move a reconsideration by this 
House of its resolution of concurrence with Mes- 
sage No. 61 by which Article X of the present 
Constitution was incorporated into, and will be, 
Article III of the new Constitution. 


“The question, gentlemen, is this: By Article 
X the entire power of appointing and consecrat- 
ing bishops for churches in foreigh lands is en- 
trusted to the bishops. Your committee, and 
this House approving the judgment of the com- 
mittee, thought that instead of this matter being 
entrusted to the bishops only, the power should 
be regulated by general canons of the General 
Convention. Now, sir, the difference between 
the provisionin Article X and the Article which 
you upon a former occasion approved, is of a 
very serious and important and radical charac- 
ter, andI think should be very carefully consid- 
ered by this House before it commits itself to 
retaining Article X in the Constitution as it now 
stands. Therefore I move the reconsideration 
of the action of this House on that subject.” 


The motion was seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Hoffman, of New York, who said that when the 
vote was taken on the matter, yesterday, the 
House was impatient to adjourn, and it was 
simply stated by the chairman of the committee 
that the House of Bishops desired to put in place 
of Article III, which we had adopted, giving the 
power to the General Convention to decide 
where bishops should be consecrated for foreign 
churches, the old Article X of the Constitution, 
which had been repealed, leaving entirely in the 
hands of the bishops to decide when and where 
they would consecrate bishops for foreign 
Churches applying for the same. He stated that 
when the vote was taken, he tried to get the at- 
tention of the Chair for an explanation, but 
failed, and submitted that as the vote was taken 
at such a time, and there was grave misappre- 
hension as to what was being voted for, the mat- 
ter should be reconsidered. 

The question being taken by dioceses and or- 
ders, the result of the vote was clerical, ayes 37, 
noes 17, divided 4; lay, ayes 39, noes 13; so the 
action of the House was reconsidered. and the 
House requested the return by the House of 
Bishops of the message referred to, No. 61. 

The Rev. Dr. Fulton desired to call the attention 
of the House to what it was doing in asking the 
return of the message. He said it was doubtful 
if we would obiain it, because the action of the 
Convention had been completed in both Houses, 
and the House of Bishops would be perfectly 
justified in refusing to return it. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude introduced a report from 
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the special committee to which was referred the 
memorial of Church workers, and moved the 
adoption of the resolution contained in the re- 
port, and also the adoption of a resolution as to 
the training of the colored youth at St. Augus- 
tine’s School, at Raleigh, N. C., and St. Paul’s 
School, Lawrenceville, Va. Agreed to. Alsoa 
resolution that the Board of Managers of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society is re- 
spectfully requested to consider the advisabili- 
ty of the appointment of a field secretary whose 
duty it shall be to study monthly the condition 
of the work and to report at stated periods. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Hodges, of Maryland, asked a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote appointing trustees to the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. and asked the return 
of the report of the committee for its further 
action. Agreed to, the rules being suspended. 

Messages from the House of Bishops nominat- 
ed to the House of Deputies for the missionary 
jurisdictions: The Rev. James B. Funsten, rec- 
tor of Trinity church, Portsmouth, diocese of 
Southern Virginia, as Missionary Bishop of 
Boise; the Rev. William H. Moreland, rector of 
St. Luke’s church, San Francisco, Cal., as Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Sacramento; the Rev. Samuel 
C. Edsall, D. D., rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Chicago, as Missionary Bishopof North Dakota. 
The Rev. Lucien L. Kinsolving, of the diocese 
of Virginia, was also elected by the bishops as a 
bishop for the Church in Brazil. 

At this point the House took a recess. 

AFTER RECESS 

Mr. Stotsenburg, of Indiana, introduced a 
canon on the subject of Evangelists, for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Canons, and as it in- 
volved new business, the Chair put the question 
as to the consent of the House for the introduc- 
tion of new business after the twelfth day. 
Agreed to. 

The special order of the day was called for, 
and the House proceeded with the considera- 
tion of the report of the Joint Commission on 
the Revision of the Constitution and Canons, 
the Rev. Dr. Hoffman being the chairman on 
the part of this House. 

Dr. Hoffman thereupon took the floor and said: 
“Tt is not necessary for me to take the time 
of the House in reading the preamble of the re- 
port, except merely to state that with the ex- 
ception of some changes which have been made 
in the canons during this General Convention, 
there are but two or three of these Canons that 
cannot be adopted under the present or proposed 
Constitution. I ask in behalf of the commis- 
sion that we shall at least take up the first 
few canons which relate to ordination. We do 
this beeause the present canons on ordination 
are in avery peculiar condition; they are in 
some places contradictory of each other. They 
are in other places so expressed that scarcely 
any two Standing Committees ever interpret 
them the same way. I have constantly candi- 
dates for orders—students in our seminary— 
coming to me to interpretthem. Iconfess I am 
at sea and do not know how to answer them 
under the present canons. I propose, therefore, 
to offer the first of the resolutions, which will 
be found on page 61 of this report: 

Resolved, Tne House of Bishops concurring, that 
Canon 1 of Title 1 of the Digest is hereby repe led. 

This canon which we propose to repeal con- 
tains merely this statement. ‘In this Church 
there shall always be three orders in the minis 
try, namely, bishops, priests, and deacons.’’ 
The commission did not deem that a proper state- 
ment to put in the canons. It isa fact that 
everybody knows is entirely unchangeable. :We 
could not ask that the orders of this Caurch 
should consist only of bishops and priests, or 
priests and deacons. We therefore thought it 
surplussage to have itin. I move that the first 
canon of the Digest be and is hereby repealed. 
The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. Stetson, of New York, desired at this 
point to introduce a resolution which he thought 
germaneto the matter. The resolution was: 

Resolved, The House of Bishops, concurring, that 
the Joint Commission on the Reyision of the Consti- 
tution and Canons be continued, and that so much of 
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the subject-matter of the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion as shallnot have been otherwise disposed of at the 
present meeting of the General Convention be recom- 
mitted to the Joint Commission for report to the Gen- 
eral Convention at its annual meeting in 1901. 


Mr. Stetson questioned whether it was wise 
in the tirst place to create a Joint Commission in- 
stead of a committee of this House. whether or 
not the Joint Commission originally created and 
provided for was constituted in the best possi- 
ble manner and selected with the greatest wis- 
dom, but these matters were not now necessary 
to be considered. Theone point upon which he 
based his resolution is that justice and courtesy 
to a body of Christian and faithful gentlemen 
who have at the instance and request of this 
House during these years been giving attention 
to this subject,and with great labor and earnest- 
ness, justifies this House in proceeding to recom- 
mit to that same body so much of the report as 
shall not have been acted upon at this Convention. 


The Rev. Dr. Fulton said that there is no 
question of courtesy in the case, but of conven- 
ience and reasonableness. If we had been going 
to legislate on any one of these subjects con- 
tained in the old canons, we would probably 
have called for a committee composed for the 
most pirt of experts in that particular subject. 
He thought therigbht method of disposal of this 
Joint Commission on Canons would be to refer 
the matter to the Committee on Canons of this 
House for its future guidance and instruction 
whenever canonical changes should be proposed 
to the House. 


The Rev. Dr. McKim stated that if courtesy 
to the Joint Commission should determine the 
action of the House, he would be in favor of the 
resolution presented by the distinguished depu- 
ty from New York, but it seemed to him that 
the Joint Commission had been treated with 
the greatest courtesy by this House. It has had 
these matters under its control and in its hands 
for six years, and has given the House a very 
exhaustive and important report for our consid- 
eration at this time. ‘‘Itappears to me that the 
right course for us to take at this time is sug- 
gested somewhat by the course which we took 
three years ago in relation to amendments to the 
Constitution. We referred those amendments 
to a committee of this House—a special commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose of considering 
them. I would venture, therefore, to suggest as 
an amendment, or as a substitute for the propo- 
sition of thedeputy from New York, the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved: Vhat the whole subject of the revision 
of the canons, together witk the report of the Joint 
Commission on the same, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Canons of this House,to report at the next Gen- 


eral Convention such changes, and such only, as are 
deemed necessary. 


The Rev. Dr. Taylor moved that the matter be 
referred to a special committee of this House, 
which suggestion was accepted by Dr. McKim, 
so that the resolution would read: 


Resolved, That when the discussion of this report 
shall have been concluded, so much of it as shall have 
been undisposed of, and the whole subject of canoni- 
cal revision, be referred to a special committee of this 
House to report at the next General Convention such 
changes, andsuch, only as may be deemed desirable. 


The Rev. Mr. Hodges, of Maryland, thought 
that the suggestion to refer the whole subject 
of canonical revision, as well as the parts of this 
report which are not acted upon, seems to open 
up the door to the Committee on Canons to bring 
in apother entire revision. 

Upon the question of adopting the substitute, 
it was rejected, and the original resolution of 
Mr. Stetson, of New York, was thereupon 
adopted. 

Dr. Hoffman moved the adoption of the second 
resolution on page 61, as follows: 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that 
Canon 1, as reported by the Commission, be and is 
hereby enacted. and that Canon 2 of Title 1 of the Di- 
gest be, and it is hereby repealed, the subject matter 
thereof being covered by the canon hereby enacted. 


Dr. Hoffman read page 1 of the printed revis- 
ion. 


It was moved that debate on the present ques- 
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tion be limited to five minutes, which was agreed 
to. 

The Rey. Mr. Parks moved to amend by strik- 
ing out Section 1, Sub-section 1, Canon 1 of the 
proposed canon, and substituting Section 1, Sub- 
section 1 of Canon 2, Title 1 of the Digest of 
Canons. 

The Rev. Mr. Alsop moved to strike out the 
word, ‘first’? in the firstline, and the Chairman 
announced that the two propositions were before 
the House, the amendment of Dr. Alsop and the 
substitute of Dr. Parks, and that the first ques- 
tion was upon the substitute. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackay Smith wished to empha- 
size what seemed to him the unreasonableness 
of the substitute as compared with the amend- 
ment. He said he really did not seeany partic- 
ular reason for the amendment. He said it 
seemed to him, therefore, thatthe first canon or 
first section is a perfectly reasonable section, 
and that it is interpreted from a reasonable 
standpoint, and a reasonable state of mind, but 
he was willing to support the amendment pro- 
posed by the deputy from Long Island, because it 
is to remove a possible misconstruction,although 
it did not seem that that misconstruction could 
ever occur. 

The Rev. Mr. Scully moved to amend the sec- 
tion by striking out the words,“‘if possible,”’ the 
last word on line 4, and the first word on line 5, 
“or if we have no rector, the name of some other 
presbyter.”” He made the motion to amend be- 
cause it seemed to him very desirable that when 
a man desires to enter the sacred ministry of this 
Church he should have some acquaintance with 
some presbyter of the Church to whom he can 
refer. 

The Chair put the question on the amendment 
and it was avreed to. 

Without further action on the matter under 
consideration, the House at 5 p. m., adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


Besides nominating bishops to the vacant mis- 
sionary jurisdictions and for Brazil, the House 
of Bishops disposed of a considerable amount of 
routine business. On the question of the divi- 
sion of the diocese of Indiana, on which the 
Deputies disagreed with the Bishops, the latter 
have requested a committee of conference, to 
which they appointed on their behalf the Bishop 
of Kentucky, the Bishop Coadjutor of Spring- 
field, and the Bishop of Vermont. The confer- 
ence was granted by the Deputies, and Chair- 
man Dix at once announced the appointment 
of their committee, as follows: Rev.C. A. L. 
Richards, of Rhode Island; Mr. Skipwith Wil- 
mer, of Maryland, and Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
of Boston, 

The Bishops also requested a committee of 
conference on the transfer of deacons from one 
diocese to another, the Bishops of Kentucky and 
Vermont, and the Bishop-coadjutor of Spring- 
field, serving on the committee. The House of 
Deputies granted the conference. The Bishops 
agreed to the report of Committee of Conference 
on Article II, of the amended Constitution. This 
action was expected, and so the article is now 
a part of the Constitution. The date of adjourn- 
ment set by the Deputies was agreed to, and the 
committee, of which the Bishop of Alabama is 
chairman,is preparing the Pastoral Letter. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21—FOURTEENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies was called to order at 
10 o’clock, by the President, the Rev. Dr. Dix. 

The Committee on the Consecration of Bishops 
moved that the House proceed to act upon the 
communications of the House of Bishops, nomi- 
nating the missionary bishops. A special order 
was made for the same at 3P. M., in executive 
session. 

There was considerable discussion upon the 
amendment of the canon on ordination as rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Canons, so that 
the candidate must wait six months before his 
ordination to the diaconate. The proposed 
amendment was opposed by Dr. Alsop as a back- 
ward step. It was only six years ago, he said, 
that it was provided that candidates might be 
ordained under certain circumstances, at once, 
upon their application. This was intended to 
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encourage ministers of other denominations to. 
enter our service. They could not support 
themselves during the six months which was 
formerly provided, and was now proposed. 

Dr. Davenport replied, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Canons, that the bishops asked for 
this change after a trial of six years,and a return 
to the former condition. The experience of many 
in relation te ministers of other denominations 
entering our Church was, that they need some 
time to learn the ways and spirit of the Church. 
A year would be better than six months. 


Mr. Foley, of Central Pennsylvania, did not 
see that outsiders could get experience unless. 
they were ordained. As deacons, they could re- 
lieve any priest, and he was in favor of ordina- 
tion at a very early date. 


The report of the committee was adopted, re- 
quiring six months delay in such cases. 

The Rev. Mr. Seabrease, on behalf of the 
Joint Committee on Increased Responsibilities 
of the Church, made a report of which only a 
brief summary can be given here. Memorials 
had been received by the committee from Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. They had exam- 
ined documents, especially from Hawaii, where 
the status was notso simple as many might 
suppose. A joint relationship had been entered 
into between the English missionary bishop and 
Bishop Kip, in former days, which must be rec- 
ognized. Before any action, a conference 
should be had with the Church‘of England upon 
the whole subject. The social and religious 
conditions in Puerto Rico seemed to warrant im- 
mediate action there. The educational classes 
had broken away from the Roman priesthood, 
and great ignorance prevailed among the peo- 
ple. Similar conditions in Cuba would indicate 
the need of missionary activity there. The ap- 
pointment of a general commission was advised. 
As to sending bishops to nations where the his- 
toric episcopate is already established, great 
caution should be used. Careful consideration 
should be given before a line of policy was en- 
tered into contrary to Catholic use. The Nicene 
rule should be heeded. Setting up rival bishops 
could only be justified by the gravest reasons. 
Mr. Seabrease was questioned as to the agree- 
ment referred to on the part of Bishop Kip, and 
his authority for the same. This he did not 
clearly explain. 

The Rev. Mr. Foute, of San Francisco,thought. 
the facts should be brought out. He would like 
to have the Rev. Mr. Osborne speak to the Con- 
vention upon the state of affairs in Hawaii,with 
which he was personally acquainted. 

The Rev. Mr. Garrett, of Oregon, spoke as 
one who knew personally about the work in 
Hawaii and the conditions there. He said Ha- 
waii should be put on the same basis as Puerto 
Rico. 

Dr. Fulton explained the ecclesiastical status. 
of Hawaii to-day, which is a missionary didc- 
ese of the Church of England. Those islands 
are not in the same position as Porto Rico 
We ought to make no intrusion there in the 
field now occupied by a Church with which we 
are in communion. There is a dissidence there, 
a lack of agreement, and we ought not to allow 
an ex parte statement to be made in the House. » 

Mr. Stiness thought that the decision of the 
committee was right. We should take no ac- 
tion. There must be a conference with the 
Church of England; we might as well come to 
that decision at once. 


A motion to permit Mr. Osborne to address 
the House was disagreed to. 


The Chair stated that the House had before it 
the report of Mr. Seabrease, with the four ap- 
pended resolutions, and that the vote would be 


taken on them separately. The secretary read 
the first resolution, as follows: 


Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that, 
the present situation of the Church in Hawaii is not 
such as to render it expedient that the Church of the 
United States should interfere at this time with the 
existing status; and the consideration of the spirit- 
ual jurisdiction therein should be postponed until 
conference shall be had with the authorities of the 
Church of England. 


Agreed to. 
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Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that in 
behalf of Puerto Rico the Board of M nagers of the 
Board of Missions be requested to take such action 
as after conference with the Bishop of Antigua may 
be deemed possible and desirable. 

Agreed to. 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring that the 
matter of the care of English-speaking people in 
Cuba be referred to the members of this joint com- 
mission (the Bishop of Chicago and the Bishop of 
New York) who are members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee on Church Work in Mexico, with instructions 
to convey the subject to the notice of said provisional 
committee. 

Agreed to. 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that a 
joint commission, to consist of three bishops, three 
presbyters, und three laymen, be appointed, to whom 
shall be referred the question of responsibilites 
growing out of increased territory, assumed, or to be 
assumed, by this government, with instructions to 
ascertain by correspondence, and, if practicable, per- 
sonal visitation, all available facts. 

Adopted. 


The Committee on New Dioceses reported 
through Dr. Richards, on the resolution of 
the House of Bishops in their Message No. 
9, concerning a missionary district in Kyoto, 
as follows: “This matter came before your 
committee in exactly the same form three years 
ago, and it was recommended to non-concur, a 
minority report being presented. Your commit™ 
tee have given the subject new and prolonged 
consideration, both by hearing testimony, and 
by mutual conference. Your committee finds: 


.1. An extensive territory, with a population 
of 16,000,000, already divided into two dioceses, 
by action of the Church in Japan, while four 
dioceses, with a population of 24,000.000, are all 
administered by the Church of England. 

2. A request comes from the Kyoto district 
for separate episcopal supervision. The judg- 
ment of the native Church is of weight in this 
matter, as the value of further episcopal super- 
vision is largely determined by the ability of 
the bishop to meet the need felt by that 
Church. A man familiar with the field, sharing 
the people’s confidence and receiving the 
Church’s authority, would be of great influence 
for the progress of the work. 

83. While the number of the American clergy 
is small, the number of congregations and of 
native clergy is already considerable, and the 
opportunity for increasing these by a large and 
wise administration, is almost without limit. 
Your committee cannot regard the work of a 
bishop in Japan as of the same character in 
detail as his work in American dioceses and 
among nominally Christian people. The need is 
not merely for episcopal supervision or super- 
intendence, but for ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
This is not a matter of districts and dioceses, 
but an opportunity fora wise Christian man 


-sent forth under the Church’s commission. 


4. Three years ago a reaction had set in on 
the part of the Japanese against foreign insti- 


* tutions, because of the failureof Japan to obtain 


“ recognition among the nations. 


Treaties recog- 
nizing her place have since been made. The 
opportunity, therefore, is ripe for the leader- 
ship toward an independent national Church in 
Japan. This result may be still far distant, but 
we dare not put any obstacle in the way of its 
fulfillment. Analternative of risk must always 
be taken when new and unusual action is 
entered upon. 


Recognizing that great opportunities await 
the Christian Church in Japan; in response to 
the request of the American and native workers 
in the districts interested; witha view to facil- 
itating progress toward an independent nation- 
al Church; in the hope and in the confident 
trust that the man of power for this leadership 
will be found, your committee recommend to 
the House of Deputies the following resolution: 

Resolved: That the House of Deputies concur with 
Message No. 9 from the House of Bishops, setting 
apart the missionary jurisdiction of Kyoto. 

Messages from the House of Bishops were 
communicated to the House. Message 75 was 
read with the amendments proposed by the 
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House of Bishops, being in the third paragraph 
of Section 4 of Article I, which reads, as sent to 
the House of Bishops, as follows: ‘‘On any 
question of voting, the majority of deputies 
present shall suffice,unless otherwise ordered by 
this Constitution, or unless the clerical and lay 
representation,’’ etc., and the House of Bishops 
proposed to add after the word, ‘‘Constitution,”’ 
the words, ‘‘or. by the canons.’? The second 
amendment which the House of Bishops pro- 
poses, isin Section 6, which reads as sent to the 
House of Bishops: ‘‘One c erical and one lay 
delegate chosen by each missionary district of 
this Church, or by a convocation of the Ameri- 
can churches in foreign lands, by proper ecclesi- 
astical authority, shall have seats in the House 
of Deputies,’ etc. The message of the House of 
Bishops struck out the words, ‘‘by a convoca- 
tion of American churches in foreign lands.”’ 

Dr. Nevin hoped that the House would not 
concur, as it seemed a matter belonging purely 
to this House. The question being put on non- 
concurrence and a committee of conference, the 
same was agreed to. 

The secretary read Messages 76, 77, and 78, rel- 
ative to inserting the words, ‘‘In the name of 
God, Amen,”’ before Article I of the Constitu- 
tion. The House of Bishops did not concur. 
Message 77, concurred in the Message to the 
Czar of Russia, and 78, relative to acknowledging 
the friendliness of the peopleof the British em- 
pire. 

On motion the Committee on the Hymnal was 
discharged. 

The House then proceeded to consider the 
specialorder, being the report of the Committee 
on the Constitution, and Judge Stiness having 
been called to the chair, Dr. Dix made the report 
of the committee. 

First, with regard to framing an article tothe 
Constitution providing for the manner of setting 
forth a Standard Bible. 

Resolved, That a committee of two clergymen and 
one Jayman from this House be appointed to consider 
and report to the next General Convention a suitable 
Article of the Constitution on this subject. 

Adopted. 


Dr. Dix further reported that Mr. Stetson, of 
New York, offered a resolution to this effect: 
Insert the following as Artizle XII: “If a con- 
stitutional quorum shall not be present and vote 
at any session of the General Convention, at 
which under any provision of the Constitution, 
a vote shall be taken concerning any amendment 
to the Constitution, or to the Prayer Book, pro- 
posed at the previous triennial meeting of the 
General Convention, then, and in every such 
case, action concerning such amendment may be 
taken at the next triennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention at which a constitutional quo- 
rum shall be present and vote.”’ The committee 
reported as follows: The Committee on Mes- 
sages to the House of Bishops relating to the 
Constitution, respectfully report that they have 
had under consideration the resolution offered 
by the deputy from New York, and are of the 
opinion that the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed is inexpedient, and ask to be discharged 
from its further consideration. Agreed to. 


The committee turther reported as to the pro- 
posed Article IX, relating to modes of trial, in- 
volving the question of courts of the first in- 
stance, review, and appeal, and as to how such 
courts should be constituted, proposing the fol- 
lowing Article. 


The General Convention may, by canon, establish a 
court for the trial of bishops, which shall be com- 
posed of bishops only. 

Presbyters and deacons shall be tried by a court in- 
stituted by the corvention of the diocese to which 
they belong. 

The General Convention may, in like manner, es- 
tablish, or provide for the establishment of, courts of 
review of the determinations of diocesan or other 
trial courts. 

The court for the review of the determination of 
the trial court, on the trial of a bishop, shall be com- 
posed of bishops only. 

The General Convention may, in like manner, es- 
tablish an ultimate court of appeal, for the review 
only, of the determination of any court of review on 
questions of doctrine, faith, or worship. 
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None but a bishop shall pronounce sentence of ad 
monition or of suspension, deposition, or degradation™ 
from the ministry, on any bishop, presbyter, or dea- 


con. 
A sentence of suspension shall specify on what 


terms or conditions, and at what time the suspension 
shall cease. 

Judge Andrews, of Central New York: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen of the House of Depu- 
ties, the Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution to whom was referred Article IX, 
as previously reported to the Convention, have 
endeavored in the report which is now before 
you, to outline the general features of a judicial 
system in the Church, if in the wisdom of the 
Convention such system should be at any time 
established, and to meet in the provisions which 
have been presented some of the objections to 
the former report disclosed in the discussion in 
this House; and I may be permitted to say, in 
the outset, that this report creates no judicial 
system for the Church. Whether or not such a 
judicial system may or ought to be adopted, is 
left wholly unaffected by the provisions of this 
proposed Article. All that it accomplishes, and 
all that it is intended to accomplish, is simply to 
establish a framework in which the setting 
of the judicial system may be inserted, in 
case at any future time the General Con- 
vention should determine that the creation of 
such a system was wise or expedient. So faras. 
I understand it, the committee, in reporting the 
outlines of this general system—if it shall be 
created—have acted strictly within theordinary 
rule that constitutional amendments should not 
deal with details, but simply establish the prin- 
ciples in the organic law upon which, and under 
which, legislation shall take place. 

“Now, the fundamental consideration in the 
establishment of a judicialsystem, in the opinion 
of the committee, was to provide, in the tirst 
place, for the crganization of a court in the first 
instance for the trial of an offence charged 
against a presbyter, or against a bishop, and 
then an appeal court, to which a party might 
appeal for the correction of any mistakes which 
might haveoccurred in the judgment of the trial 
court, and in their judgment, when that is ac- 
com plished, in general the whole right of a party 
accused has been observed. We have followed 
in the construction of this Article the general 
principle which has been maintained and estab- 
lished in the State constitutions, to provide 
simply in the administration of civil justice for 
the trial in the first instance, and then for the 
final determination of the question on an appeal 
to a single court, and, that appeal having been 
determined, determines, as a general rule, the 
right in controversy. That, gentlemen of the 
Convention, possibly needs a supplement, under 
the peculiar conditions of the Church, in case a 
judicial system should be established. 

“It is hardly possible that the judicatories 
which shall be established as courts of review 
will have a jurisdiction co terminus with the 
whole history of the Church. Necessarily, that 
history must be divided, and courts of review 
established within each of the divided districts 
having similar jurisdiction, entitled to pass upon 
every question which may arise upon the trial 
of an ecclesiastical offence. When that offence 
relates to some subject not connected with the 
doctrine, or faith, or worship of the Church— 
whether the offense is one charged against a 
bishop,or against a presbyter or deacon—the final 
determination in aJl such cases will be reached 
when he has had a trial before the initial court, 
and has obtained a judgment of a courtof review 
of that trial, in the district or province in which 
that court may be instituted. 

“But, as we all know, questions affecting the 
entire interests—the interests of the entire 
Church—may be involved in the trial and deter- 
mination of these primary courts. The ques- 
tion has arisen and has been solved in some of 
the Constitutions of the States by a provision— 
in order to preserve the harmony and uniform- 
ity of the law where co-ordinate courts have a 
right to pass upon the same questions, and as 
between whom there may be conflict of judg- 
ments—that a final appellate court should be 
established in the interest of the uniformity of 
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the law for the purpose of reconciling and final- 
ly determining these conflicting questions. 
Now, a presbyter or a bishop may suffer by the 
judgment of a trial court, or by the judgment of 
a court of review. That is simply the result of 
the infirmity of all human institutions, but it 
furnishes no reason why a system for the gen- 
eral administration of justice should not be es- 
tablished. 

“Tt was in view of the considerations which I 
have stated—the possible, although nota prob- 
able, result of the determinations of conflicting 
and divided jurisdictions upon a question affect- 
ing the faith in which the whole Church is in- 
terested—that it seemed proper to the commit- 
tee that there should be a final jurisdiction to 
which upon those questions alone, an appeal 
might be taken, and whose judgment should be 
final in determining and settling the matter in 
controversy. And with that view, a final court 
of appeal is, by the scheme of the committee, 
provided for, in case at any time a judicial sys- 
tem shall be established for the final determi- 
nation of these great and important questions. 
It is true that their determination by this final 
court would affect the interests of the person 
accused, but the paramount interest—-the great 
interest to be determined at that stage of a con- 
troversy relating to faith or doctrine or wor- 
ship—is the interest of the universal Church, 
and the accused having had the benefit of a 
trial and a review of that trial upon an appeal, 
he, comparatively, is an insignificant considera- 
tion in the ultimate determination—not primar- 
ily as to whether the person accused may be 
guilty or not guilty of a violation of the faith or 
the doctrine. of this Church-~but the paramount 
question is what is that faith and that doctrine, 
and how shall it be preserved in its integrity 
and uniformity? 

“T said in the outset that this Article did not 
establish a judicial system in the Church. It is 
wholly tentative. Neither does it undertake to 
determine how this court of final review-- 
named, the court of appeal—shall be consti- 
tuted. That will rest with the wisdom and 
judgment of the General Convention of this 
Church whenever it shall conclude that the in- 
terests of this Church will be promoted by the 
the constitution of these tribunals. They may, in 
the constitution of that final court, make both 
branches of this body the ultimate and final 
court of appeal]. They may constitute it exclusive- 
ly of the bishops of the Church; they may make 
it a court consisting of bishops and presbyters, 
or of bishops, presbyters, and laymen. All that 
is left wholly open and undetermined by the 
report of this committee and by the Article 
which is presented before you. So that those 
who object to any judicial system at all in the 
Chur h, or those who have any special or fixed 
view as to what body should finally define the 
faith and worship of the Church—they may 
properly refer the discussion of this contro- 
verted question to the time whenthe Gene- 
ral Convention shall undertake or shall deter- 
mine to act upon the authority given in this 
Article to constitute a judicial system for the 
Church.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. McConnell said: ‘‘Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I would like for a moment 
to call the attention of the House to precisely 
where this question now stands. You have 
heard it stated with perfect clearness and per- 
fect truth that we are not now concerned with 
the structure of any judicial system. That is 
perfectly true. What we are concerned with 
now is the stating in the Constitution upon 
what terms and conditions, and within what 
boundaries, such a system shall be constituted 
if it be constituted at all. Thatis very clear, 
and it is, I think, of great importance that the 
attention of the House should be called to it. 
You will remember that when this committee 
made this report before, it recommended an Ar- 
ticle IX which provided that all courts for the 
trial of, and for the review of the trial of,a 
bishop should be composed of bishops alone. 
When the attention of this House was called to 
the inconveniences and anomalies that such a 
condition of things would produce—that is, es- 
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tablishing an ultimate and supreme court from 
whose jurisdiction the bishops should be ex- 
empt—when it was seen what a lot of inconven- 
iences and anomalies that would introduce, the 
committee took it back again into their hands, 
and they have now reported an Article IX 
which does bring the bishops within the juris- 
diction of the ultimate supreme court for most 
of the causes for which they can be tried. 

“The present Canon 9 states five causes, or 
rather five categories or causes, for which bish- 
ops may be tried. The tirst is, crime or im- 
morality; the second, teaching privately or pub- 
licly and advisedly, any doctrine contrary, etc. ; 
the third and fourth, violation of the Constitu- 
tion and Canons of the General Convention or 
dioceses, and the fifth is an ambiguous clause 
which involves a breach of the ordination vow, 
etc, 

“Now the committee have reported an Arti- 
cle of the Constitution which does bring 
the bishops within the jurisdiction of a supreme 
court for every category enumerated, except 
one, and that is crime or immorality. Their 
proposition is this, that the ultimate court of 
appeal shall have jurisdiction over causes in 
which bishops are concerned, for every cause 
except crime or immorality, I think that the 
present report is an enormous gain over what 
has gone before, and 1 think also that it is the 
temper of the Convention to adopt it almost 
substantially as it stands. It does give four- 
fifths of what we contended for; it still with- 
holds one-fifth, and I only want to point out very 
briefly one or two inconveniences which would 
still remain in case it should be adopted as it 
stands. One of the causes for which a bishop 
can now be tried is for violation of the Constitu- 
tion and Canons of the General Church. Now 
in any appeal in such a cause as that to the ul- 
timate court of appeals, judgment would have 
to be passed upon what is the Constitution and 
Canons of the General Church. Upon the trial, 
however, of a presbyter or deacon in another 
court, appeal would be taken to another ulti- 
mate court which might be exactly contrary to 
the decision given in the findings between the 
twocourts. This brings up the whole question of 
why bishops should be outside the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical state. It has been referred to 
here again and again that the bishops would 
never ‘consent to being brought within the juris- 
diction of a court constituted of any but bish- 
ops. Gentlemen, I have a much higher opinion 
of the bishops than those who urge that objec- 
tion, for I think we are bound to assume that 
the bishops of this Church are loyal clergymen. 
For myself, I believe they are. I think we are 
also bound to assume that they are reasonable 
men. Now it seems to me that hardly any 
greater slight or affront could be offered to the 
House of Bishops than the mere suggestion that 
they would stand out against what is the judg- 
ment of this whole Church for the sake of main- 
taining some particular official or personal pre- 
rogative. No greater offence could be offered to 
the House of Bishops, either as a whole or as 
individuals, than just that. Ifit should be in 
the judgment of the General Convention, con- 
curred in finally—as for my part I am quite 
sure that finally it will be concurred in by the 
other House, although it may bea long time off 
—if it should seem to be the judgment of the 
House, concurred in by the other House, that 
all causes for which any man, within this eccles- 
jastical state, should be brought to trial should 
ultimately find their way to one court—a court 
which it has been wisely pointed out might be, 
and in all probability would be, constituted of 
equal numbers of bishops, clergy, and laity—all 
causes within this ecclesiastical state should 
find their way ultimately to one final court, so 
that the Church of God should speak witha 
single voice, and not with a divided voice, I 
think you may be perfectly persuaded that the 
House of Bishops both as a House and as indi- 
viduals would not be the last, but the first, to 
submit to such a decision. Therefore I would 
like to get it if possible out of the minds of the 


-members of this Convention that in this discus- 


sion we are in any way seeking to cast any re- 
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flection whatever upon the episcopal office. You 

must remember that the episcopal office has two 

offices. There are certain inherent and natural 

prerogatives that belong to the office of the di- 

vine institution and by catholic custom, which 

in no way come within the purview of any ac-_ 
tion that cun be taken by the ecclesiastical leg- 

islature. There are other actions of 4 bishop 

which naturally come within the purview of ec- 
clesiastical legislature, and have to do with the 
episcopal state. It is with these that we are 
concerned, not those actions that are inherently 

episcopal and belong to his right. 

“J would suggest that a verbal amendment 
might be made in this, if it were adopted as it 
stands,that is, in Article IX, as it stands, instead 
of ‘a court’, itought to be, ‘by courts of review.’ 
In order to test the sense of the House, I move 
an amendment to this reported Article to strike 
out paragraph 4 which reads as follows: ‘The 
court for the review of the determination of 
the trial court on the trial of a bishop shall be 
composed of bishops only.’ ” 

The question being taken by vote by dioceses 
and orders, on demand of the diocese of Chicago, 
the result was announced, clerical, ayes 21, noes 
30, divided 5; lay, ayes 22, noes 24, divided 5. 
The amendment was therefore lost. 

At this stage the House took its usual noon- 
day recess. 


AFTER RECESS. 


At3 o’clock the House went into executive 
session upon the nomination of missionary 
bishops, when it elected the Rev. James B. 
Funsten as Bishop of Boise, the Rev. Wm. H. 
Moreland as Bishop of Sacramento, afid the 
Rev. Samuel C. Edsall, D. D., as Bishop of 
North Dakota. The House then resumed the 
consideration of Article IX. 

The Chair annouuced that the question before 
the House was on the amendment of Mr. Cort- 
land Parker to add to the fifth paragraph the 
words ‘or violation of the Constitution or 
Canons of the General Convention.” Ona 
motion to lay the same on the table, it was 
agreed to. 

The Article as proposed, was then adopted by 
a vote by dioceses and orders. 

On the question to concur with the Bishops 
in substituting Article X of the present Con- 
stitution for Article III of the report, it was 
negatived. 1 

The Chair appointed as the committee of con- 
ference on Message 61, Dr. Egar, Mr. Earl, of 
Albany, and Mr. North of Central Penn- 
sylvania. 

On motion of Mr. Stetson, of New York, it 
was resolved that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider and report to the next 
General Convention a canon on Marriage and 
Divorce, to which all pending resolutions shall 
be referred. 

The committee of conference on the subject of, 
setting apart the southern convocation of 
Indiana as a missionary: jurisdiction, failed in 
agreement, and the proposed district will not’ 
be erected at this time. S 

The House then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The House was in council for the greater part 
of the day, and consequently little of record has 
transpired. The Bishops desired a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote fixing the day of adjournment, 
and a Committee of Conference was asked. A 
committee to frame canons for the government 
of missionary jurisdictions was appointed, con- 
sisting of Bishops Hare, Kendrick, Graves of 
Laramie, and Wells. 


In addition to nominating the Bishop of Ashe- 
ville and receiving nominations for the mission- 
ary jurisdiction of Kyoto, Japan, the House of 
Bishops elected the Board of Managers for the 
Board of Missions: Bishops A. N. Littlejohn, 
W. C. Doane, O. W. Whitaker, W. W. Niles, 
T. U. Dudley, John Scarborough, W. E. Mc- 
Laren, G. W. Peterkin, T. A. Starkey, H.C. 
Potter, George Worthington, T. F. Gailor, Wil- 
liam McVickar, Henry Y. Satterlee, and C. B. 
Brewster; Rev. Drs. H. Dyer, EK. A. Hoffman, 
J. H. Eccleston, George Williamson Smith, 
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Jacob S. Shipman, William R. Huntington, 
Otcavius Applegate, John W. Brown, David H 
Greer, W. H. Vibbert, Henry Anstice, George 
M. Christian, John S. Lindsay, Reese F. Alsop, 
and James De Wolfe Perry; Messrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, William G. Low, John A. King, 
Julien Davis, Alfred Mills, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Bache McE. Whitlock, Elihu Chauncey, John 
Nicholas Brown, Selden E. Marvin, J. Pier- 
point Morgan, Arthur Ryerson, George OU. 
Thomas, James J. Goodwin, and Henry BE. 
Pellew. 

The Missionary Council was also selected. 

The Committee on Ecclesiastical Relations 
was appointed as follows: Bishops A. N. 
Littlejohn, of Long Island; F. D. -Huntington. 
of Central New York; G. F. Seymour, of 
Springfield, and his coadjutor, C. -R. Hale; 
Leighton Coleman, of Springfield; C. C. 
Grafton, of Fond du Lac; T. F. Davies of 
Michigan; W. F. Nichols, of California, and 
Henry Y. Satterlee, of Washington. 

BOARD OF MISSIONS 

Bishop Doane presided at the final meeting of 
the Board of Missions, Friday evening. Bishop 
Gailor, of Tennessee, read the conclusions of 
the committee which considered the report of 
the Board of Managers. The report stated that 
the foreign missionary field presented opportun- 
ities in the far East and in Africa never real- 
ized before. Since the beginning of the century 
more than 4,000,000 souls have been brought out 
of the darkness of heathenism into the light of 
Christianity. The gross receipts for foreign mis- 
sions were $740,096, and for domestic missions, 
$1,045,076. 

A discussion on the Christianization of the 
Jews occupied the greater portion of the meet- 
ing. It was started by the report of Bishop 
Mott Williams, of Marquette, on the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the people of that 
race. There was considerable difference in the 
views of the speakers as to the results of the 
work of the society. The Bishop-coadjutor of 
Minnesota, Dr. Gilbert, said the history of the 
association was that of a shriveling cause. 
Bishop Potter, of New York, thought the true 
agency for the Israelites isin the parish church, 
while the Rev. Dr. Huntington said the Jews 
were being gradually absorbed into the Chris- 
tian world through many different channels. A 
resolution was finally adopted recommending 
thesociety to the sympathy of the clergy. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22— FIFTEENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies met at 10 4.m. Prayer, 
by the Rev. Dr. Dix, the President. Dr. Alsop, 
of Long Island, presented the report of the 
Committee on Memorials of Deceased Members. 

Dr. Lindsay made a report from the Commit- 
tee of Conference as to the time of final adjourn- 
ment of the Convention, adhering to the origi- 
nal proposition to adjourn on Tuesday, Oct. 
25th. Agreed to. 

Dr. Kim offered a resolution requesting the 
House of Bishops to return the message of this 
House No. 72. He stated his reasons: In the 
49th line of Article I of the Constitution as 
amended, there was a serious and fundamental 
change in the number of representatives upon 
this floor. Wehave conferred upon the repre- 
sentatives of the missionary districts which 
have not accepted the Constitution as dioceses, 
the right, not only to sit here and to speak, but 
the right to vote in all matters which are de- 
cided by viva voce vote, adding sixty-four votes 
to the representation of this body upon all ques- 
tions which are not decided by a vote by or- 
ders.”’ 

Hon. Bradford Prince, of New Mexico, said 
that the deputy had spoken as if the standing 
order which now exists was really an integral 
part of the organization of this House and had 
stood in the way which it has for long years, in 
fact from the beginning. On the contrary, he 
said the legislation on this subject had been 
growth. He had himself, in 1880, introduced 
the amendment to that standing order, which 
worded it exactly as it stands to-day, giving to 
the missionary jurisdictions, through their rep- 
resentatives, the right to be heard and to have 
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all the privileges of members of this House, 
with the exception of a vote. He thought it 
right, as they represent a portion of the country 
where new growth is to be had; they represent 
the sections of the country where questions 
are liable to arise with regard to the aggressive 
work of the Church. 

Without disposing of the matter, the House 
proceeded, pursuant to previous order, to con- 
sider the special order, being the report of the 
Joint Committee on Christian Education. The 
House of Bishops joined the Deputies in this con- 
sideration,and the report was made by the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss. The joint committee concluded its re- 
port by suggesting resolutions expressive of the 
appreciation of the Convention of the Christian 
wisdom and liberality of the late Rev. Charles 
F’.. Hoffman,in his foundation of the Association 
for Promoting the Interests of Church Schools, 
Colleges, and Seminaries, and commended the 
society to the consideration of the Church. 
Adopted, and the report of the committee, also. 

The Chair announced the order of business af- 
ter the action on the report of the committee, to 
be the consideration of certain assigned sub- 
jects, the first of which is ‘'The Church and the 
school,’ the Bishop of Minnesota being the 
speaker. He spoke of the attitude that should 
be observed by the Church towards the educa- 
tion of our youth. When he was elected Bishop 
of Minnesota, he questioned whether there ever 
was a bishop elected to a field so weak, and at 
the time suffering so greatly from financial de- 
pression. He spoke of the inception and rapid 
growth of the diocese. He closed by saying: 
“So I ask the laity and clergy of this Conven- 
tion, to all those who are venturing to lay such 
foundations for God, give your love; give them 
your prayers and give them your alms, and our 
branch of the Church will be foremost in the ed- 
ucation of the people.”’ 

The Rev. Henry W. Nelson, of Western New 
York, told something of Hobart College. It had 
been founded in 1823, and therefore had some- 
thing of a history. It is a college for the State 
of New York, thus drawing upon students of 
five dioceses. It is not a theological college, but 
numbers among its graduates to-day more law- 
yers than ministers of the Gospel. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker pointed out that the endow- 
ment was less than $400,000. ‘It is not men that 
we need,’’ he said, ‘‘but means. Sadly as this 
Church of ours has neglected missions, the work 
of the schools is even more sadly neglected.”’ 

The Rev. H. W. Jones spoke on Kenyon Col- 
lege. It was not a diocesan institution, but 
numbered among its trustees the bishops of ad- 
jacent dioceses. He read a number of statistics, 
showing the high percentage attained by the 
students, who now number ninety students, 
and among its graduates are numbered Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Elwin B. Stanton, Stanley Mat- 
thews and others. 

The University of the South was the topic 
discussed by Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky. He 
said,in part: ‘‘l never advocate the claim of 
any school because it is aChurch school, unless 
it be a good school. While I believe that the 
school should hold to the Church, I lay theem- 
phasis upon school, and not upon the Church 
work in the Church school. The history of the 
University of the South is not diocesan; its field 
is the field of seventeen dioceses, in which it 
now has the right of supremacy. Your prov- 
ince is there, a province of seventeen dioceses 
united by the unity of interests in their uni- 
versity.’ Bishop Dudley spoke of the beautiful 
buildings belonging to the college, but added 
that brick and mortar do not make a university. 
Four hundred and twenty-seven students and 
forty-six offivers and teachers are now engaged 
at the university, and recently several large en- 
dowments have been received. He spoke at 
some length of cases in which the university 
had carried off the majority of all the intercol- 
legiate prizes. 

The Rev. David Greer, of New York, was the 
next speaker. His subject was the future of 
the Church and colleges. He said: ‘Our na- 
tional fabric rests on education. Only by it is 
public life made secure and free from crime and 
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fraud, and violence and wrong. Are we keeping 
it so? Upon the whole we are, but not by means 
of education alone. What do the statistics of 
crime show? That behind many prison walls 
there are graduates of colleges, not fewer, but 
more numerous, than formerly. What do edu- 
cational statistics show? That in some of the 
most illiterate communities there is the least of 
crime, and that in’ some of the best educated 
communities the abundance of crime is greatest. 
Something more than mental training, some- 
thing more than mental culture, is needed to 
keep men good and pure. The human mind 
must be illumined and inspired by the spirit of 
Jesus Carist. I believe in the Church college, 
not only with the emphasis on the college, but 
with the emphasis on the Church as well. I 
would like to see in this Church of ours some 
great national university plan. Not that a 
Church college could treat the languages, the 
sciences, and the arts better—not at all; but be- 
cause and for the sake of the advancement of 
the sign and symbol of the living truth. Why 
have we not had this great national university? 
Because we have been marked in this respect 
with a spirit of weakness. So many have 
wanted to have the little colleges of their own, 
at the expense of a great university worthy of 
the Church and representative of the American 
people. We must begin with existing circum- 
stances. There are scattered energies, compet- 
itive forces in the social world, grouping for 
centralization. The institutions need not be in 
one place, but all the colleges should be united 
in some great university system, governed by 
some central university board. If the smaller 
colleges would make the self-sacrifice, there 
would be no serious obstacle.” 

Bishop Peterkin,of West Virginia,spoke on the 
Church hall and academic hall system. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia,he said,had no dormitory,and 
so the Church had founded a hall there for the 

.students. Thereis no opportunity for establish- 
ing wu Church college in West Virginia, because 
the State institution cannot be competed with. 
The hall established at the existing university 
gives the students everything except the colle- 
giate courses, and the boys are kept away from 
private boarding-houses and public hotels, be- 
ing, instead, under the regulations of the hall, 
which has existed for three years, and now holds 
thirty-five students. 

Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, spoke 
on the parish church in the college town. The 
true way to reach the student, he argued, was 
through the parishchurch. The Bishop referred 
to Phillips Brooks, who was offered the position 
of chaplain at Harvard University. The famous 
clergyman declined, and said that if he were to 
go to Cambridge he would rather be the rector 
of Christ’s church, where, without being con- 
nected with the disciplinary organization of the 
university, he could reach the students through 
the little parish church close by the college 
grounds. 

The special order having been concluded, the 
members of the House of Bishops retired, and 
the House of Deputies resumed its session. 

Messages from the House of Bishops were re- 
ceived and read by the secretary. Message No. 
89, informing the House of its nomination as 
Bishop of the Missionary District of Asheville, 
of the Rev. Junius Moore Horner, a presbyter 
of North Carolina, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Consecration of Bishops. Message No. 
90, suggesting amendments to Title I, Canon 19, 
Section 10, was referred to the Committee on 
Canons. 

TheChair stated that the question was on the 
resolution of Dr. Huntington, for the return 
from the House of Bishops of its Message No. 42. 

Pending which the Rev. Dr. McKim offered a 
substitute for the motion he presented at an 
earlier stage of the proceedings to day as fol- 
lows: Resolved that the Committee of Conference 
on the part of this House upon Article 1 of the 
Constitution, be, and they are hereby, instructed, 
to seek to amend said Article 1 of tie Constitu- 
tion, line 49, by striking out the words, “when 
the vote shall be takea byorders.’’ Adopted. 

Dr. Davenport,from the Committee of Confer- 
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ence on the part of the House, on the disagree- 
ment between the two Houses as to the pro 
posed amendment of Title 1, Canon 18, asked 
that the committee be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration. Agreed to. 

Dr. Hoffman offered a resolution that all joint 
commissions and joint committees existing at 
the close of this Convention be continued until 
the next Convention, and that the President of 
this House be, and he hereby is, empowered to 
fill all vacancies on the part of this House in 
these commissions and committees. Agreed to, 
after the acceptance of anamendment to insert, 
“the House of Bishops concurring.” 

The House thereupon at5 p. Mm. adjourned. 


TUESDAY OCT. 25—SEVENTEENTH DAY 
BY TELEGRAM 


Tbe House of Bishops has concurred in Article 
IX, providing Appellate Courts, but has struck 
out Section 6 of Article I. The House of Depu- 
ties has declined the nomination of the Rev. 
George Calvin Hall as Bishop of Kyoto. The 
Canons have been laid over for three years. 
Action on the Constitution is completed. House 
adjourns to night after reading of the Pastoral 
Letter. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd 
has elected Sister Ruth as its presiding Sister 
tosucceed the late Sister Adelia. The chaplain, 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., celebrated 
the Blessed Sacrament on the occasion. 


The cathedral of St. John the Divine is short- 
ly to receive from the firm of Keith & Co., So- 
ho, London, a magnificent chalice, the design of 
Mr. Keith. It is a foot in height, and has a 
weight of 50o0unces. The style is of the 14th 
century, and is of exquisite workmanship. The 
panels represent scenes in the life of our Lord, 
the Sacrifice on Calvary forming the central 
theme. Above are effigies of the Apostles. 
The chalice has been exhibited in the Art Ex- 
hibition connected with the Church Congress 
at Bradford, England. It took several years to 
construct. 


A complimentary dinner was given Oct. 21st, 
to the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Van DeWater, chaplain 
of Columbia University, and of the 71st Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteers, by his fellow- 
members of the St. Nicholas Club, in honor of 
his safe return from Santiago de Cuba. In all, 
about 150 members of the club were present, 
and several military and naval officers, including 
Gen. Tryon, late Surgeon-General of the Army. 
«An interesting incident of the occasion was the 
presentation to Dr. Van De Water of a hand- 
some loving cup, the speech of presentation be- 
ing delivered by Mr. William G. Davies, of St. 
Bartholomew’s parish. 


The annual meeting of the society of St. Luke’s 
Hospital was held at the hospital on cathedral 
heights,Oct. 18th. President George Macculloch 
Miller presented a report. An urgent appeal 
was made for increase-producing funds, and the 
president said that plans for increased charit- 
able work would unavoidably suffer if such in- 
crease of endowment was not forthcoming. The 
charity work of St. Luke's Hospital is at pres- 
ent about seventy per cent of its total expenses. 
Large demands have been made upon the insti- 
tution for the care and treatmentof sick and 
wounded soldiers of the Spanish War. 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, of Trinity par- 
ish, Bishop Saradjian, the newly appointed 
Armenian Bishop, who arrived in the United 


States about ten days ago, celebrated the Holy ’ 


Eucharist, on Sunday, Oct. 16th, in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation, numbering nearly 
1,000 members of the Armenian colony in this 
city. The Bishop was assisted in the celebra- 
tion by the Rev. Mr. Khat, pastor of the Ar- 
menian congregation which for some time past 
has been permitted to worship in this chapel, 
the Rev. Mr. Mashdotz, of the Armenian con- 
gregation at Worcester, Mass., and the Rey. Mr. 
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Messerliam. At the beginning of the Euchar- 
ist, the Rev. Mr. Khat read an encyclical from 
the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in which his holiness referred to his appoint- 
ment of Bishop Saradjian to care for the Ar- 
menian Christians in the United States, and 
gave his benediction tu sister Churches. After 
the service, Bishop Saradjian expressed his in- 
tention to remain in this country for some time, 
and his hope to eventually return to Armenia, 
with many thousands of Armenians who are 
temporarily seeking safety here. 


GENERAL THEOLUGICAL SEMINARY.—One of the 
trustees, Mr. William Bradley Douglas, died 
Oct. 19th. He was, until about 40 years ago,con- 
nected with banking interests, but then with- 
drew and devoted himself to the care of his 
father’s and sisters’ estates. He largely en- 
dowed Hobart college and built its chapel, be- 
ing for a long time a trustee of that institution. 
In Rochester, N. Y., he became interested in a 
mission in the southern part of the city, and 
aided its growth into the present parish of St. 
Andrew’s. Mr. Douglas built the church, 
chapel, and rectory, and an edifice known as 
Douglas Hall. 


Pennsylvania 
0Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—During the past summer 
Grace church, the Rev. Dr. H. R. Harris, rec- 
tor, has undergone necessary repairs and reno- 
vation, greatly to the improvement of its ap- 
pearance both within and without. 


Archdeacon Brady has sailed for Santiago, 
Cuba, to recuperate from his recent severe at- 
tack of malarial fever. Mrs. Brady accompa- 
nied him. 

The 10th U. S. cavalry (colored) during the 
the Peace Jubilee are to be quartered and en- 
tertained in the parish building of the church 
of the Crucifixion, the Rev. H. L. Phillips, rec- 
tor. 


The 30th anniversary of the Sunday school, of 
the church of the Good Shepherd, Kensington, 
the Rev. J. A. Goodfellow, rector, was cele- 
brated on Sunday afternoon, 16th inst. The 
Rev. F. F. W. Greene delivered an appropriate 
address. 


A united service of the Sunday school officers 
and teachers of St. David’s, Manayunk, St. 
Timothy’s and St. Alban’s, Roxboro, with those 
of St. Stephen’s, Wissahickon, was held in the 
last-named church on Sunday evening, 16th 
inst., when an address on Sunday school work 
was delivered by the Rev. Bernard Schulte. 


During the present autumn and following 
winter, a course of lectures on Church history 
will be delivered, under the auspices of the par- 
ish chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
in the Sunday school room of the church of the 
Evangelists, by the Rev. C.W. Robinson, priest- 
in-charge. The first of the series was given on 
Tuesday evening, 18th inst., the subject being, 
“The martyrs and the heathen theatre.” All 
the lectures are to be elaborately illustrated 
with the lantern. They are to be open to the 
public, both men and women. 


Special services for the days of intercession 
for Sunday schools, were held at the church of 
the Nativity, the Rev. L. Caley, rector, on Sun- 
day, 16th inst., and the day following. The rec- 
tor preached at the morning service, and the 
Rev. Dr. James S. Stone,of Chicago, in the even- 
ing. On Monday evening, 17th inst., ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Gilbert, of Minne- 
sota, who spoke of the importance and solemnity 
of Sunday school work, and by Bishop Nelson, 
of Georgia, whose subject was missionary work 
among the negroes in that State, to the support 
of which the Advent offerings of the Sunday 
schools in this diocese are to be given this year. 


The West Philadelphia Convocation met on 
Thursday afternoon, the 20th imst., in the 
church of the Transfiguration, the Rey. Dr. 
A. Maison, dean, in the chair. Reports were 
read by the several clergymen who are in charge 
of mission stations, all showing progress. The 
chapel of the Holy Comforter has become inde- 
pendent of convocation by relinquishing pecuni- 
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ary assistance, and the vestry have elected as 
their rector the Rev. W. F. C. Morsell, the 
priest in charge. Convocation adjourned for 
supper, which was furnished at the Hotel Bar- 
tram by the ladies of the Transfiguration. In 
the evening a sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Dr. J. N. Blanchard. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L,, Bishop 
Ciry.—The Rev. G. Heathcote Hills, late rec- 
tor of the church of Holy Trinity, Westchester, 
Pa., has accepted a call to beeome assistant rec- 
torof Grace church. He will enter upon his du- 
ties at once. 


On Monday, Oct. 17th, a meeting of the Dioc- 
esan Sunday School Association was held in 
Apollo Hall, at 8 p. m. ‘Mission Sunday 
Schools’? was the subject of an address by the 
Rev. Dr. Rushton. ‘'Teachers’ Difficulties,’ was 
introduced by the Rev. Dr. Morrison for gen- 
eral discussion, and questions of teachers were 
answered. Superintendents were reminded that 
at ameeting of the Council held April 12th last, 
a resolution was passed assessing all sunday 
Schools at the rate of one cent per scholar, for 
the expenses of the Association. 


The Rev. Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., rector of 
St. Peter’s parish, Lake View, has been elected 
to the Bishopriciof North Dakota by the House 
of Bishops. The call comes to Dr. Edsall in the 
midst of a busy and most successful parish work, 
and the acceptance of the call naturally requires 
thought. Chicago will be sorry to part with 
Dr. Edsall. 


The Rev. J. M. Chattin, assistant city mission- 
ary, has been ill during the last two weeks with 
congestion of the lungs and complications. He 
is being cared for at the home of Mrs.C lift, 1843 
Aldine avenue. A birthday party will be given 
at the Boys’ Home, 19 Bishop court, on Nov. 3d 
and 5th, and it is hoped that the many friends 
of Father Chattin will contribute freely on that 
occasion to help out this most necessary work 
which he has founded and maintained largely by 
his own efforts. 


Dr. James S. Stone and Mrs. Stone returned 
to St. James’ parish rectory on Saturday, Oct. 
22d. Dr. Stone is much improved in health by his 
European trip, and has made interesting studies 
in geology and Egyptology, studying especially 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. The boys’ 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
of this parish, has already entered upon its fall 


. work under the leadership of Mr. Selden P. 


Delany, senior student of the Western The- 
ological Seminary, assisted by Mr. William K. 
Otis, Mr. Gus. Peabody, Mr. Fletcher Dobyns 
and Dr. Walker. In addition to the regular 
Bible-class work, the young men have decided 
to undertake thecare of some of thesick soldiers. 
in the hospitals, and to be of use wherever they 
can in any of the public or private institutions 
in the city. 


The semiannual meeting of the Chicago 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary will be held 
on All Saints’ Day, Tuesday, Nov. 1st, in St. 
Chrysostom’s church, at 2:30 p. m. ‘The ad- 
dresses in the afternoon will be given by Bishop 
McLaren, Mrs. A. L. Sioussat, president of the 
Maryland branch W. A., and by the Rev. Henry 
Forrester, of Mexico. There will be a mission- 
ary meeting at 8 Pp. M., when an address will be 
given by Bishop Gilbert, of Minnesota. Tea 
wlll be served by the ladies of St. Chrysostom’s 
parish at 6 P. M. 


Park Rip@x.—All indebtedness upon the new 
church building of St. Mary’s mission has been 
paid off during the past two weeks. A full- 
sized brass altar cross has been donated to this 
mission by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, of Trinity 
parish, Chicago. A new chancel rail, given by 
William H. Summers, is being built, and a new 
carpet, given by the Sunday school and ladies’ 
guild, is being laid. During the last two weeks 
an evening service has been instituted, and 
shows a growing attendance. The Sunday 
school also shows a healthy growth in numbers 
and regularity 
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SycamMore.—General W. R. Shafter, on invita- 
tion of the rector, Dr. B. F. Fleetwood, visited 
Waterman Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 16th. 
The General dined with the rector and met the 
pupils in a pleasantly informal manner. After 
tea he attended chapel service, and the school 
felt that they were most graciously favored in 
this marked attention from so distinguished a 
guest. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, § T. D., Bishov 

The Boston local council of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew held an enthusiastic gathering 
at St. Paul's chapel on Oct. 13th. After Even- 
ing Prayer came the reports from members at- 
tending the late convention at Baltimore. The 
Rey. Charles H. Brent treated the religious as- 
pect of the convention, and the Rev. George 
Maxwell and Mr.A. E. Kemp, of the church of 
the Good Shepherd chapter, dealt with other 
features of profit and interest for the mem- 
bers present. 


WInTHROP.—St. John’s church, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Joseph Carden, contin- 
ues to show a steady growth. The 19th Sunday 
after Trinity was the fourth anniversary of Mr. 
Carden’s connection with the parish, and was 
celebrated by using for the first time a two-man- 
ual pipe organ, from the well-known firm of 
Cole & Woodbury, of Boston. On Haster Day 
Mr. Carden asked for subscriptions to a fund of 
$1,200 for thispurpose. He proposed to divide 
this amount into 100 shares, and stated that he 
hoped that every family in the parish would 
subscribe for at least one share. This request 
was substantially met,and the total amount sub- 
scribed. Mr. Carden’s second anniversary saw 
the completion of a fine rectory, and it is hoped 
that before long the funds will be forthcoming 
to complete the tower of the church. During 
these four years there have been 48 Baptisms, 23 
have been confirmed, and a class of 12 now 
awaits the visitation of the Bishop on Advent 
Sunday. The congregation has doubled, and 
there has been a large increase in the financial 
strength of the parish. 


The will of William H.S. Jordan, of Brookline, 
leaves $500 to the City Board of Missions. 


Grove Hatu.—The mission under the charge 
of the Rev. H. M. Saville, has purchased land, 
including a large house, for the sum of $8,000. 
Already, $2,500 have been paid for the property, 
and the house will be altered for a temporary 
chapel. 


Central New York 
frederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Rev. David B. Matthews, rector of the 
church of St. John the Divine, Syracuse, re- 
turned recently from a Huropean trip, and was 
accorded a reception by his parishioners. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Joel 
Davis, at the home of his daughter in Sch enec- 
tady, whenve he had removed from the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Earlville. Mr. Davis 
was 75 years of age, and was for merly rector at 
Camden and Paris Hill. 


The Bishop of the diocese is not in attend- 
ance at the General Convention, being occupied 
with the work of the diocese. He presided ata 
meeting of the Board of Managers of the dioc- 
esan Board of Missons, held in St. Paul’s 
chapel, Syracuse, on the 11th inst. 


It is a matter of great interest, and will cause 
widespread rejoicing, that the last dollar of in- 
debtedness on St. Joseph’s church, Rome, has 
been paid, and the edifice will be consecrated, 
probably early in November. This parish and 
property came to our Communion from the 
Church of Rome about 21 years ago. The in- 
debtedness on the property was then $20,000, 
and through the constant care and energy of the 
bishop and missionaries in charge, the parish has 
grown, and now the debt is discharged. Under 
the care of the rector, the Rev. A. L. Byron Cur- 
tiss, spiritual and material advance has been 
made, anda bright futureisassured. In justice, 
it should be said that many Churchmen and 
friends outside the parish contributed to ex- 
tinguish the debt on St. Joseph’s. 
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Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The St. Cecilia Guild of Maryland held its first 
rehearsal and social meeting of the season at 
Emmanuel parish house on Oct. 13th. The can- 
tata, ‘‘O come, let us sing,” by Mendelssohn, 
was rehearsed, with Miss Nettie Osborne Crane, 
president of the Woman’s Branch, at the organ, 
Mr. T. Buckler Ghequier, president of the Men’s 
Branch, ‘pened the meeting with the regular 
service of the guild, and then delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, and gave the objects of the 
guild, defining it as a strict religious body, with 
music, Church work, and sociability, as the 
three chief features. There is a membership of 
200, including the men’s division, branches in 
Memorial, Grace, and Christ churches. The 
Rev. Percy F. Hall is chaplain. 

The first meeting of the Mothers’ Mission of 
Baltimore since its disbandment for the summer, 
was held on Tuesday, Oct. 11th, in All Saints’ 
church. Miss Virginia Peese presided, assisted 
by the Misses Earl and Bent. The rector, the 
Rev. Edward W. Wroth, delivered an address. 
The Mothers’ Mission was originally organized 
and conducted by Mrs. Howard, of the Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian church. Various 
branches grew from this, and it is at present a 
large and enterprising body of workers. The 
mission is devoted to the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the poorer classes of the city, re- 
gardless of church or creed. Goods are bought 
by the mission at wholesale prices, and sold to 
the poorer members at cost, thereby enabling 
them to procure the necessities of life at amuch 
smaller figure. 


CATONSVILLE.—The parish hall of St. Timo- 
thy’s church, the Rev. Percy F. Hall, rector, 
was formally opened on Oct. 12th. The services 
began at 8 o’clock, with a few brief remarks by 
Bishop Paret, who came from the General Con- 
vention for: the occasion. He dwelt upon the 
good work accomplished by St. Timothy’s church 
during the past few years, and warmly congrat- 
ulated therector. Coadjutor-Bishop McVickar, 
of Rhode Island, followed with a short address. 
Addresses were also made by the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. Devries, of Washington, D.C.; the 
Rev. James V. Chalmers, of New York, and 
Capt. Frederick N. Colston, of Catonsville. The 
new hall was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion by the ladies of the parish. The improve- 
ments consist of a library, two spacious class- 
rooms, capable of seating about 300 people, anda 
kitchen in the basement. They cost nearly $3,- 
000, paid by subscriptions. The improvements 
to the church, which are being made as a me- 
morial to the late Henry James, are not yet 
completed. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. b., Bishop 

The semi-annual meeting of the Archdeacon- 
ry of Suffolk began on Oct. 11th, with service in 
Christ church, West Islip, the Rev. George 
Downing Sparks, rector. Missionary addresses 
were made by the Rey. Louis S. Osborne, of 
Newark, N.J., and the Rev. William Wiley. 
Archdeacon Robert Weeks presided. A business 
meeting was held on the morning of the 12th; 
11 clerical and 9 lay delegates were present. 
Verbal reports were made of the condition of 
the various missions of the archdeaconry, 
which, in the main, were very encouraging. 
The report of the treasurer, James W. Eaton, 
was very satisfactory and comprehensive. A 
committee appointed at the April meeting to 
prepare an appeal to the Brooklyn churches for 
assistance in prosecuting the work of the Arch- 
deaconry, submitted a draft of their appeal, 
which was adopted. At 1 o’clock a collation 
was served at the rectory. 


In a number of the churches in the diocese, 
Sunday, Oct. 16th, was observed as a day of 
special intercession for Sunday school work. At 
St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, Kev. Dr. Lindsay 
Parker, rector, there was an early celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist for the teachers and pu- 
pils, with a devotional address; at the 11 
o’clock service a sermon on Sunday school work 
by the Rev. William Worthington. On Monday 
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evening following, there was a meeting of the 
officers, teachers, and pupils of the Sunday 
school in the parish building, with an address by 
the Rev. Dr. Adams, followed by a social hour. 
In St. Clement’s church, Rev. Dr. P. F. Duffy, 
rector, it was also specially observed. 

BrRooKLyN.—In connection with the services 
in St. Mark’s church, on Oct. 9th, commemora- 
tive of the 60th anniversary of the rectorship of 
the Rev. Samuel M. Haskins (recorded in our 
last issue) a reception was given at the rectory 
by the women of the parish. The assistant 
rector, the Rev. J. D. Kennedy, presented Dr. 
Haskins, on behalf of the vestry, with a vol- 
ume bound in red morocco, on the leaves of 
which was engrossed a resolution passed unani- 
mously at a meeting of the vestry of the parish 
held Sent. 27th last. The resolution character- 
ized the entry of the rector on the 60th year of 
his work as a unique and happy event in the 
history of the parish, and tendered him con- 
gratulations thereupon. Earnest wishes for his 
continued health and happiness were expressed, 
and his many acts of kindness to individual 
members of the parish were recognized and re- 
corded. The resolution was signed by the 
wardens and vestrymen. The venerable rector 
made a suitable response, after which Mr. 
George A. Lawrence, one of the parishioners, 
read an original poem on the parish and the 
rector’s work during his long period of service. 
Among those present were the Rev. Sylvester 
Malone, R.C. priest, Rev. Dr. J. D. Wells, of the 
Presbyterian body, besides several of the 
Brooklyn clergy. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

GLENDALE.—The new parish house of Christ 
church, known as the ‘ Olivia House of Useful- 
ness,’ agift of William A. Proctor to the par- 
ish, was dedicated Sept. 29th by Bishop Vincent. 
There was a sermon by the Bishop, and a cele- 
bration of the Eucharist in the church, after 
which the clergy and congregation adjourned 
to the parish house, where the service of dedi- 
cation was held, which consisted of the reading 
of Psalm lxxxiv, the sentence of dedication, 
and the blessing of the house, prayer, and 
singing. The house is the finest in the diocese, 
is built of stone, and consists of two stories and 
a basement. The top story is used as a gym- 
nasium, the first floor contains Sunday-school 
room, infant class room (used during the week 
for kindergarten and sewing school), Bible class 
room, guild room, and kitchen. The basement 
contains bathrooms and workshop for boys. In 
the hall, on a brass tablet,is the following in- 
scription: ‘To the memory of Olivia Proctor 
who died July 19, 1893, this building was erected 
A. D. 1898, by her loving son.”? Quite recently 
there has been built on the church lot a very 
handsome house for the sexton. 

At the close of the service,the clergy were es- 
corted incarriages to Bethany Home, situated 
near Glendale. It is the country home for chil- 
dren recently purchased by Sister Eva May, of 
the Sisters of the Transfiguration. The other 
house of the Sisters—Bethany mission—is situ- 
ated in Cincinnati. The service of benediction 
was especially set forth by Bishop Vincent, and 
consisted of a series of short resp nsive services, 
with antiphons and collects, said in the differ- 
ent parts of the house. In the chapel an ad- 
dress was made by the Rey. Paul Matthews. 
Over the altar is a copy of Raphael’s Ma- 
donna of the Chair, purchased by Sister Eva 
May in Italy. 

CINncINNATI.—The corner-stone of the new 
brick parish house of St. Luke’s church, was laid 
by Bishop Vincent in the afternoon of Sunday, 
Oct. 2nd. The vested choir marched from the 
Sunday school room toa platform erected for the 
purpose. After the invocation, versicles and 
responses, Psalm lxxxiv was said, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer and collects. The house 
will be two stories in height. It joins the church 
on the east. It has been very greatly needed to 
carry on the growing work that is constantly 
being developed by the rector, the Rev. Paul 
Matthews. 
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Chicago 
‘Rev. C, W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


T this writing the Convention is near the 
end of itssession. It has been a work- 
ing body, and has accomplished, or prac- 
tically so, the serious work of revising the 
‘Constitution. The progress of revision has 
given occasion to brilliant debates on such 
subjects as the formation of provinces and 
the establishment of courts of appeal. If 
the Articles now passed are ratified three 
years hence, both these principles will be 
imbedded in the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Church. The details will be worked 
out by subsequent canonical legislation. 
When our record closed last week the Con- 
vention had been considering for two days 
the amendment proposed by Dr. Hunting- 
‘ton, authorizing the reception of congrega- 
tions without requiring the use of the Prayer 
Book, and without sufficient guarantee for 
the proper administration of the Sacraments. 
This has been happily settled by the substi- 
tute proposed by Mr. Faude, which seems to 
have been accepted with satisfaction by 
both sides. The discussion has been 
studiously and erroneously called the 
debate on “Church Unity.” The ques- 
tion of the change of name has not 
been brought before the Convention as a 
definite proposition and issue. The name pro- 
posed as the title for the Constitution and Can- 
ons, ‘‘of that portion of the Catholic Church 
known in law,” etc., was thought to be alto- 
gether too cumbrous, and was rejected bya 
practically unanimous vote. Missionary 
bishops have been elected for Boise, Sacra- 
mento, North Dakota,and Asheville, and one 
for the new districtin Japan will probably be 
named. The Bishops have also elected a 
bishop for Brazil. The Convention has met 
several times as a Board of Missions and the 
presentation of the work in their several 
fields of labor by the missionary bishops has 
been received with much enthusiasm. The 
magnificent report on the work by Bishop 
‘Gailor will be read with deep interest as 
soon as it is given to the Church. 
SES Fee 
The Standard Bible 
REPORT of the Committee on the 
Prayer Book, in the House of Deputies, 
has brought to light some facts of more than 
passing interest. It has been so long since 
there has been any legislation on the sub- 
ject of the Bible, that the fact had been lost 
sight of that there was any such thing asa 
Standard specially authorized for use in the 
services of the Church. It was currently 
believed that we had no such Standard, that 
the Church had never legislated upon the 
subject. A careful investigation, however, 
revealed the fact that, by enactment of the 
‘General Convention, we have been in pos- 
session of such a Standard ever since the 
year 1823. It is, properly speaking, an 
edition printed by an Hnglish firm, Eyre & 
Strahan (predecessors, we believe, of Eyre 
& Spottiswoode), in 1812, of the King James 
Version of 1611. 

The occasion of this action on the part of 
the Convention was curious and instructive. 
It was discovered that Bibles printed by cer- 
tain denominational firms contained serious 
errors, some of which seemed to be closely 
connected with the controversies of the day. 
One of these which had attracted most at- 
tention in Church circles, was the substitu- 
tion of the second person for the first in the 
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account of the ordination of the seven dea- 
cons, in the sixth chapter of the Acts, so 
that ‘‘whom ye may set over this matter,” 
took the place of ‘‘whom we,”etc. Coming in 
close connection with the discussions which 
had been carried on between Bishop Hobart 
and certain Presbyterian divines, concern- 
ing the Episcopacy and Apostolic Succes- 
sion, this alteration had a marked signifi- 
cance. The House of Deputies, therefore, 
requested the House of Bishops to authorize 
a correct Standard. These circumstances 
occurred in 1817, but it was not until 1823 
that final action was taken. In that year 
the Standard above'mentioned was set forth 
by the concurrent action of both Houses. 
As this is the last definitive action that has 
been taken on this important subject, the 
Standard then adopted remains the Stand- 
ard Bible of the Episcopal Church down to 
this day. 

At this point, a curious anomaly presents 
itself. There is no constitutional provision 
relating to the Standard Bible, either in 
reference to the manner of setting it forth, 
or of making changes and alterations in it. 
The report of the Committee on the Prayer 
Book above referred to, brought to light the 
fact that, while the Prayer Book is strin- 
gently protected and no word or syllable can 
be altered, except by the action of two 
meetings of the General Convention, and 
while the Constitution is similarly guarded, 
this Church has provided no protection for 
the Sacred Scriptures which she denomi- 
nates the Word of God. As our law now 
stands, this important matter may be dealt 
with by the action of one single Convention, 
and by the majority of the minimum neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum, 

If the question were sure to be only a 
question of choice between two or more edi- 
tions of the old version of 1611, it might be 
urged that the manner of setting forth a 
Standard was not a matter of any great prac- 
tical importance. Even in that case, how- 
ever, it is more suitable to the dignity of 
Holy Scripture that it should be dealt with 
after a formal and well-considered fashion, 
rather than in an offhand way by simple 
resolution of one General Convention. 

But it is no longer the fact that the mat- 
ter of a Standard Bible is only a question 
between different editions of the old King 
James Version. At least such will not long 
be the case The attempt to introduce a 
series of new marginal readings at this very 
Convention is an object lesson which shows 
how easily, under our present rules, a new 
Standard might be enacted which shall be 
not simply a selected edition of the time- 
honored version of 1611, but an entirely 
new version. The well-known Revised Ver- 
sion is‘already desired by many, and as long 
ago as 1883, an attempt was made in the 
General Convention to obtain permission to 
use it in our churches. Others would pre- 
fer a selection from it. Furthermore, there 
is a project on foot to revise the Revised 
Version itself. This is in the hands of the 
gentlemen known as the Committee of 
American Revisers. They are scholars of 
the first class, and thoroughly equipped for 
the purpose. There is no doubt that their 
work, if carried out, will be of great value. 
There will be those among us who will de- 
sire that the Church shall take advantage 
of such labors to perfect her Standard Bible. 

We hold, therefore, that it is full time for 
the Church to provide for constitutional ac- 
tion in this important matter, in order that 
the setting forth of a Standard Bible in this 
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Church, and the work of introducing any 
change or alteration in it, may be done with 
the dignity and deliberation which the im- 
portance of the subjectdemands. We hope, 
indeed, that before this meets the eye of 
the reader, the first steps in this direction 
may already have been taken. 


Bey ee 
A Bishop for Brazil 


W* candidly confess our regret at the 
shape things have been allowed to 
take in connection with the mission in Bra- 
zil. The ardent young men who have gone 
out to that country under the auspices of the 
American Church Missionary Society, and 
have succeeded in making a few hundred 
converts, already regard themselves, it 
seems, as a ‘national Church,” and, strange 
to say, their claim has been allowed by the 
House of Bishops. It wassome of the mem- 
bers of this band of young men, it will be 
remembered, who helped to ordain a Pres- 
byterian minister a few years ago. One 
would think that they were hardly the per- 
sons to be at the head of a great work on 
behalf of this Church. Now they have taken 
it upon themselves to elect one of their own 
number as bishop, which even their own 
supporters acknowledged to be an act of 
great presumption. The House of Bishops, 
however, in some mysterious way, have 
fallen into line, and have announced their 
intention to consecrate the candidate thus 
presented to them. They will do this under 
the Tenth Article of the Constitution, 
whereby ‘‘bishops for foreign countries, on 
due application therefrom”; i. e., from those 
countries, which, we suppose, means the peo- 
ple of those countries, ‘‘may be consecrated 
with the approbation of the bishops of this 
Church, or a majority of them.” It is the 
case of a body of people, worthy in point of 
numbers and other qualifications to be con- 
sidered representatives of their country, 
seeking to have a bishop placed over them. 
In such a case the matter, by the Constitu- 
tion, is entirely in the hands of the Bishops. 
The House of Deputies has nothing to do 
with it. In this particular instance, the 
Bishops announce that they will require the 
candidate who is, in fact, a priest of this 
Church and of no other, to take vows of alle- 
giance to the American Church, but that 
when three bishops shall have been conse- 
crated, such vows shall no longer be bind- 
ing. 

Here we have the old Mexican business 
back again. What is, in fact, a mere mis- 
sion of our own Church, and far from a 
strong one, and which would fall to the 
ground at once upon the withdrawal of our 
men and of the pecuuiary support drawn 
from Churchmen in this country, is, by a 
curious fiction, viewed in the light of a na- 
tional Church. It appears that the lesson 
of the Mexican affair has not been taken to 
heart, and that the same experiment is to 
be tried in a new region. It isimpossible to 
contemplate the future without grave mis- 
giving. THE LIVING CHURCH is thorough- 
ly convinced that if we are to undertake 
this work in Roman Catholic countries, it 
can Only be safely attempted in the form of 
missions directly under our control, and 
carried on precisely as our missions in Japan 
and China are carried on. We are able to 
see no justification whatever for any other 
method. The Tenth Article may fit the 
case of a great reform movement which it is 
conceivable might take place in a country 
hitherto dominated by the Roman power, 
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wherein priests and people sought the aid of 
a bishop as their leader, but it in no way 
suits the case of this mission in Brazil. 


Se ae 


Convention Notes 


THE president of the House of Deputies 
warned the House that there was danger 
of hasty and unwise legislation in the clos- 
ing days whena bare quorum might be pres- 
ent. Even amendments to the Constitution 


might be acted upon by a very few members. - 


If harmful action was taken it would bea 
case of, ‘‘The sting is in the tail!” 


IT is not the tail of a kite that is referred 
to above, though the latter furnishes a good 
illustration of another point. If the tail is 
too heavy, the kite will not fly. That seemed 
to be the case with the long ‘‘proviso” which 
Dr. Huntington proposed to place at the 
end of Article X of the revised Constitu- 
tion. The kite would not fly! Mr. Faude’s 
substitute, relegating all details to the can- 
ons while recognizing the principle in- 
volved, was cordially accepted by a large 
vote, and most were pleased, Dr. Hunting- 
ton included. But we missed the magnifi- 
cent speech that was expected in support of 
his measure. 


A POINT made by one of the speakers is 
worthy of emphasis; viz., that this Church is 
the only religious body in the country which 
is distributed over the whole land and is 
not controlled by any foreign influence. 
The Roman Church is subject to the latter 
limitation, and the various Protestant de- 
nominations are, without exception, section- 
al. This is a strong argument in favor of a 
national name. 


THE failure of Dr. Cameron Mann’s mo- 
tion to place the name,‘ American Church,” 
in the first Article of the Constitution, was 
not a fair test of the feeling of the House on 
this subject. The name ‘Protestant Epis- 
copal” had already been adopted some days 
before, in an Article which failed to at- 
tract special attention. Whether accident- 
ally or by design, the irregular order in 
which the Articles were discussed has 
buried the name question out of sight, for 
the present. 


LIKE the children in the ‘‘Pinafore” song, 
some of the amendments got very much 
mixed up. So many verbal suggestions 
were offered and accepted that even the 
movers did not know their own resolutions, 
and both chairman and secretary failed to 
make them read intelligibly. Mr. Biddle 
suggested that they should be referred to a 
committee on grammatical structure! Sub- 
junctives, infinitives, and participles were 
all tangled up. 


WISE as well as witty, were the words of 
Mr. Ryerson who said that it was ‘‘the 
men behind the canons” who must be our 
reliance for good government in the Church. 
Ecclesiastical as well as civil legislation 
must depend for efficiency upon public opin- 
ion, in the atmosphere of which the law is 
administered. 


It was doubtless Dr. Elliott’s speech last 
Wednesday, more than anything else, which 
defeated the movement to place a declara- 
tion:of doctrine at the head of the Constitu- 
tion. Judge Stiness, of Rhode Island, also 
rendered essential service by showing that 
the same word, ‘‘doctrine,” being used in the 
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declaration at ordination, no clergyman 
would be bound to teach or hold any doc- 
trine whatever which was not explicitly 
stated in the Creeds. This would be ‘‘side- 
tracking” not only the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but a large part of the Prayer Book. 


LIKE good wine, the spirit of humor seems 
to improve with age. The wittiest speak- 
ers among the deputies are the older men. 
And it is not surprising that they are lay- 
men. Theclergy take everything in such 
dead earnest, as a rule, that they fail to see 
the humorous side. When they become 
bishops, the reaction sometimes sets in and 
they are very funny! We hope noone will 
see a double meaning in the expression. 


Mr. FAIRBANKS, of Florida, is one of 
the sturdiest of our ‘‘old-timers,” and his in- 
tellectual force is not abated, though his 
voice has not all the ring of a former day. 
He is still fond of his joke, and helps from 
time to time to smoothe out the wrinkles of 
care from the brow of the President. In 
his speech against the movement to receive 
congregations without conformity to the es- 
tablished worship of the Church (which was 
claimed to constitute a sort of bridge or 
pontoon over which multitudes would come 
to us), he declared we should have as many 
uses of public worsbip as we have bishops; 
‘‘and do we want,” he said, ‘‘sixty or eighty 
pontoon Prayer Books?” He thought the 
old Prayer Book would be better, at least 
for English-speaking converts. And that is 
what the people of this Church will think 
and say when this iridescent scheme shall 
be sent down to them. 

A LARGE number of the bishops and depu- 
ties received the Holy Communion in St. 
John’s church, on the Feast of St. Luke, and 
a special prayer was offered in reference to 
the formal occupation of Puerto Rico by the 
United States government. Bishop Doane 
was Celebrant,assisted by Bishops Satterlee, 
and Davies, and the Rev. Dr. Dix. The spe- 
cial prayer, prepared by Bishop Satterlee, 
was as follows: 

O God whose providence ordereth all things in 
heaven and earth, and whose will controlleth the is- 
sues and events of the life of nations, we acknowledge 
Thy goodness, which has guided and blessed the 
councils and the arms ofjour nation to the relief of an 
oppressed people and to the victories of peace. Fill 
us with the spirit of wisdom and of Thy holy fear. 
Humble us under the burden of the new duties with 
which our government is charged. Strengthen the 
hands and sanctify the hearts of those upon whom 
must come the solemn decisions of this hour. And in 
the new countries and among the alien races to which 
on this day, and from this day, our rule is to extend, 
grant us grace to establish upon the best and surest 
foundations the sovereignty of good government, true 
liberty, justice,and righteousness,and love, that, seek- 
ing in all things to do Thy Will, we may be instru- 
ments of Thy glory, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 


Amen. 
am XK — 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CIXOCV LLU, 


OME thirty years ago I preached a ser- 

mon on the words, ‘‘Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” in which I 
took the ordinary view of the text, and that 
is, that St. Paul’s eloquence really touched 
Agrippa’s heart. If I were going to preach 
on those words now, I would not take that 
view atall. The Revised Version and other 
studies quite opened my eyes to the real 
meaning of the text. That version reads: 
“With but little persuasion thou would’st 
fain make mea Christian,” meaning,as Dean 
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Farrar well says: ‘‘You are trying to per- 
suade me off-hand to be a Christian,” or, as 
Lewin in his fine life of St. Paul has it: 
‘*Thinkest thou in few words, or in so short 
a time, to induce me to become a Christian?’ 
The king did not feel the least emotion. He 
spoke with polite irony: ‘'You are indeed 
eloquent, Paul, you do indeed talk well, but 
the notion that you could persuade me to be 
a Christian is absurd. ‘The doctrine you 
teach is indeed a very plausible one, and 
may do very well for a great many people, 
but as for me, in my position, with my know]l- 
edge of things, it makes me smile to think 
that any words of yours could persuade me 
to be a Christian.”’ I feel sure this is about 
what the king meant, and he has served as a 
mouthpiece for hundreds and thousands. 
There is not a congregation in the land with- 
out its Agrippas, saying ever, after the most 
earnest appeals: ‘‘Good talk, good talk, 
very noble doctrines, very fine system, but 
as for personally taking it up, that is not to 
be considered, I shall be no Christian.”’ 
Why not? ‘‘Well, 1 have discovered that re- 
ligion is just a sort of quieting draught got 
up by clever statesmen and fanatic priests to 
keep people from getting too restless in the 
State. Christianity is a curious jumble of 
old notions, with which glib preachers, in 
loud words, try tofrighten people. Some of 
its morality is well enough, but no better 
than the morality of other systems. It pre- 
tends to a divine connection, but so doa 
dozen other faiths,” Such talk is not un- 
common; indeed, among conceited young 
men it is quite common. I repeat what I 
have said before, that it seems to be a sort 
of infectious children’s disease, like mumps.. 
You go through a course ofit, and then you 
get overit. A little genuine sorrow, a little: 
hard experience, often blows all such talk 
out of a man, 4s a strong wind blows out the 
germs of malaria. 

Now, is itnot true that leaving out all the- 
frightening doctrines you talk about, the 
Ghristian religion certainly teaches and 
urges the following things: ‘‘Act with per- 
fect justice toward yourneighbor, show love 
and sympathy to those who are in need. Do 
all that you can for the elevation of the hu- 
manrace. God is no respecter of persons, 
and every human being will be held account- 
able only for that which he could himself 
control. Use every effort to lead pure, holy, 
righteous lives, for the doing which you will 
find the life and death of Jesus Christ the 
greatest help.” Is not this the ordinary 
teaching of Christianity to be heard in all 
the churches, Protestant, Catholic, Roman, 
Greek, etc., and on those grounds alone 
ought you not to be persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian? 


In all that surrounds you, what is there 
better? I know that plenty of new things 
are proposed, an average perhaps of onea 
day, but when you analyze them, is it not 
true that everything good in them is stolen 
from Christianity, and whatever is over that 
is mere verbiage and fustian? What have 
you to put in the place of it? Would it not 
be better to hold on to what we have, which 
even you must confess does, to some extent, 
subserve its purpose, than to try and geton 
without attending to your spirit at all? Re- 
member, we all have spirits whether you like 
it or not. Herethey are, and they must be 
fed on something, for food they will have. 
Is there any better food than this glorious 
scheme of Christianity? I know very well 
that what I have said is but a fragment of 
what might be said, but is it not enough to 
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induce a man to say: ‘‘I will be a Christian, 
for however weak and diluted with man’s 
devices and superstitions it may be, I find 
nothing else around me which is really 
worth anything in softening and elevating 
men, in saving them from moral ruin, in 
enabling them to bear with patience the 
many ills of life.”” I cannot help often being 
‘‘niled” as I read the attacks on, and sneers 
about, Christianity and Christian Churches 
and Christian clergymen, when [ think what, 
with all their follies and weaknesses, inci- 
dental to them as human beings, they are 
trying to do. They areall trying to persuade 
people to be better men and women and 
children, better fathers and mothers, and 
sons and daughters, better citizens, and bet- 
ter friends. Experiment nearly two thou- 
sand years old, has shown nothing can do 
this like the religion of Jesus Christ, there- 
fore it seems so idiotic to me in King Agrip- 
pa, or any body else, to wave it off, as good 
enough for an opiate perhaps, but really not 
to be considered by thinking men. 


mS 
Ecclesiastical Titles 


FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MILWAUKEE CON- 
VOCATION BY THE REY. CANON T.S. RICHEY, AND 
PUBLISHED IN THE CHURCH TIMES, MIL- 
WAUKEE 


The Church, in its Constitution and names, 
represents the home life of God’s great fam- 
ily, which is the Household of Faith. There 
is much of inspiration, and much of historic 
association, in the preservation of family 
names. Those who are accustomed to pride 
themselves upon a long and honorable de- 
scent, are always conservative of the family 
traditions, and names and titles are perpet- 
uated from generation to generation. The 
Catholic Church is of long and of most hon- 
orable descent, and as such should be con- 
servative of all her family ways. * * * 

The Church in this country is an integral 
part of the great Anglican Communion, 
with a history and traditions reaching back 
to apostolic times, or, at ali events, to the 
times standing in close connection there- 
with. 

Unfortunately, the Church was planted in 
America at a time when the parent Church 
of England was passing through a period of 
almost unprecedented spiritual depression, 
and when she was overspread witb the sedi- 
ment left behind by that wave of Puritan- 
ism which had swept over her with such de- 
structive results. It is to this most sad ex- 
perience that we must attribute the uncath- 
olic instincts of many of our people. With 
the false Catholicity of the Church of Rome 
on one side, and the fanatical rage of Puri- 
tanism on the other side, and both engaged 
in deadly assaults on the Church’s true 
Catholicity, it is matter of surprise that the 
results have not been more disastrous than 
they are. 

When we remember that of 9,500 clergy 
expelled from their parishes by the Puri- 
tans under Cromwell, only about 800 sur- 
vived their persecutions to be reinstated at 
the restoration of Charles II, and that for 
the rest of the livings provision was made 
by allowing the Puritans in possession of 
them to retain themon the very easy terms 
of ordination and conformity, without sup- 
plying any suitable evidence of a change of 
heart, and that these men, for the most 
part, while clad in the Church’s vestments, 
and eating the Church’s bread, remained as 
puritanical as before in their habits of 
hought and teaching, it is certainly of the 
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Lord’s mercy that the last vestige of Catho- 
licity in the Church of England was not sub- 
merged and forever lost. Itis not difficult, 
in view of these facts, to account for the 
presence of a Low Church party and the 
trend of its theology. That with so small 
a leaven of Catholicity as at this time re- 
mained in the English Church, that little 
leaven should begin the process of leaven- 
ing, and has since carried it on to even its 
present stage of development, is evidence of 
the divine energy which resides in every 
part of the Body of Christ, united to its 
Head by reason of sacramental grace. 

But when the Church was planted in this 
country, the leaven of Catholicity had only 
very slightly begun to permeate the great 
lump of Protestant Puritanism with which 
it was involved in so close a union, and most 
of the Church’s children of the time, includ- 
ing the bishops and clergy, belonged to the 
lump rather than to the leaven. 

This is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
invention of such a wonderful name as Prot- 
estant Episcopal, when the severance of po- 
litical relations with the Mother Country 
made it necessary to find a new designation 
for the Church in the United States. Dr. 
McConnell, in his history of the American 
Episcopal Church, tells us that the name 
originated with Dr. William Smith, of 
Maryland. Being a man of sagacity, and 
foreseeing that a large amount of Church 
property must be sacrificed unless claimed 
by an organization within the limits of the 
new government, he convened, in 1780, a 
conference of clergymen and laymen, and 
proposed the adoption of this title. It has 
been said in explanation that our religious 
body could not be called the Church, because 
the Legislature had denied that it was the 
Church in any exclusive sense, and it was 
necessary to propitiate the Legislature to se- 
cure the recognition of any rights at all. It 
could not be called the American Church, 
because it was not designed to have an 
American Church. It could not be called 
the Catholic Church, because that name had 
been conceded to another body. As all 
Churchmen of the day believed themselves 
to be Protestants, with the episcopate as a 
distinctive feature, the two words Protes- 
tant Episcopal appeared to their minds to ac- 
curately define the position of the religious 
body of which they were members. 


The explanation proves simply that the 
name adopted signified the opinions, for the 
time, entertained by those who adopted it. 
There is a broad distinction to be observed 
between the mind of the Church and the 
opinions of some of her members, especially 
when the latter are under conditions of 
weakness and isolation, and far removed 
from the strong central pulsations of the 
Church’s life. But we cannot disguise the 
fact that the English Church was, during 
the Georgian era, in a deplorable condition, 
and that the feebleness of its life on this 
side of the water was only the natural con- 
sequence of the impoverished state of the 
source whence it was derived. 

Now that, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, the good old Catholic leaven has had 
more time and opportunity to manifest its 
leavening power, and the apprehensions of 
the Church’s children have been awakened 
to a preception of her true spiritual relations 
and of her guardianship of a Catholic inher- 
itance, which they have not always appreci- 
ated as they should, it is very plainly to be 
discerned that many things in connection 
with the early history of the Church in this 
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land were done in haste, amid much confu- 
sion, and in the absence of any real recogni- 
tion of the authority of Catholic usage or 
of obligation to conform to it. 

There is now a strongly felt and a strong- 
ly expressed conviction that the name Prot- 
estant Episcopal, euphonious and expressive 
as it may have sounded to the ears of Doctor 
William Smith and his associates, does not 
properly describe the ecclesiastical position 
of that branch of Holy Church whose 
priests we are, and at whose altars we min- 
ister, that it is a title neither Scriptural nor 
primitive, and that it is a most modern la- 
bel to affix to a very old vintage. We object 
to the term ‘‘Protestant,” because in eccle- 
siastical language it is associated only with 
ambiguity, uncertainty, and denial, whereas 
the office of the Church is to affirm. We ob- 
ject to the word ‘‘Episcopal” as an adjective 
qualifying Church, because its use implies | 
the possibility of there being a Church 
which is not Episcopal, and this we deny, 
for we have received from such a master of 
antiquity as St. Ignatius, a disciple of St. 
John, the assurance, Nulla ecclesia sine Epis- 
copo. All Catholics, whether Roman, 
Greek, or Anglican, are Episcopalians, as 
living under the government of bishops, 
and that which is common to the entire 
Catholic family should not be used as a dis- 
tinctive title by any one section. 

And now we are called upon to face an-— 
other question. The growth and expansion 
of the Church renders it necessary that pro- 
vision should be made for more efficient and 
economical legislation. The General Con- 
vention is growing into an unwieldy body. 
It has been proposed to erect provinces, con- 
sisting of ten or eleven dioceses, under arch- 
bishops, and to have as chief executive a 
Primate who shall preside over the whole 
Church, and over the occasional meetings of 
that august body, which shall be representa- 
tive of all the provinces. 

Shall we try to invent modern names for 
these officers of the Church, or shall we use 
the old family names belonging to us as a 
part of our Catholic inheritance? 

As a member of the General Convention, 
I was once amused, while present at its 
deliberations, at the character of some 
of the objections urged against the use of 
the word primate. It was sought to sug- 
gest that such a title was in some sense ar- 
rogant; that it savored in some indefinable 
way of monarchial or imperial institutions, 
rather than of the freedom of a republic; 
that it did not appear to be in strict accord 
with democratic phraseology. 


Now that was not really the objection. It 
was simply a device to enlist sympathy, 
The real objection was that it is a very 
Churchly title, and the real foundation of 
the objection is to be recognized in that re- 
siduum of Puritanism which was once so pow- 
erfulan element in the Church of England, 
owing to the mistaken policy followed at 
the time of the Restoration, to which I have 
already referred, and which dies very hard. 
Sometimes in the form of Low Churchman- 
ship, and sometimes in the form of very 
Broad Churchmanship, it reasserts its pres- 
ence, and always as the enemy of ancient 
Catholicity. 

And when we come to look at the objec- 
tions, they are quite groundless, for we shall 
find that so far from the historic titles of 
the Church being in any way arrogant or 
imperial, they are the simplest and most ex- 
pressive that can possibly be employed, 
What more simple than the word primus, 
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meaning first, from which we take our En- 
glish word primate! We do not think of 
objecting to its use in our schools, where it 
is the custom to employ it to designate the 
lowest rather than the highest classes. 
Thus we speak of the primary department 
and of the primary exercises. Now, if so 
constantly used as indication of a primacy 
in inferiority, why object to it when used to 
designate a primacy in superiority of office 
or station? The two general and popular 
acceptations of this term, standing, as it 
does, for the least as well as for the greatest, 
remind us of the close connection in the spir- 
itual kingdom between humility and honor, 
and he who can best serve is most compe- 
tent to govern. 

Against the title archbishop there is no 
argument to be used that would not equally 
apply to that of archangel, which we must 
acknowledge to be most thoroughly Scrip- 
tural and of Divine ordering. 

And suppose the time should come when 
the title Patriarch shall be used to desig- 
nate the bishop of this Church holding 
primatial rights. I think we would then 
be indeed getting back to the most simple 
and the most beautiful type of primitive 
Catholicity, for if we trace the word to its 
origin, we find it means the ruling father, 
and what word so primitive, so thoroughly 
in accord with the instincts of humanity! 
Father—the name most indicative of loving 
and confiding dependence, whether when 
heard from the lips of the child in his ad- 
dress to his sire, or from the lips of disciple 
to spiritual guide, or from the lips of the 
kneeling suppliant to the Great Father in 
Heaven! 

We love these old distinctive titles be- 
cause they are our family names, and a part 
of our inheritance as Catholic Churchmen. 

In all that concerns faith, custom, and 
title we stand for the preservation of the old, 
and thus enter our solemn protest against 
all novelties, whether of the papal or of the 
sectarian kind. 

We are convinced that of these things it 
remains strictly true that ‘‘no man having 
drunk old wine, straightway desireth new, 
for he saith the old is better.” 


a 
Letters to the Editor 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

10 the Editor of The Living Church: 

- The bishops have declined to adopt a canon 
putting into practical effect the principle that 
marriage isa union for life. Will not they, or 
the General Convention, in some way, tell an 
humble servant of the Church what he should 
do under the following set of circumstances: A 
communicant secures a divorce from his wife on 
the ground of desertion. He comes tothe rector 
of his parish desiring to be married to another 
communicant who has been divorced from her 
husband on the ground of cruelty. The rector 
declines to grant his wish. Having procured 
the necessary license,they go to a Baptist minis- 
ter who performs a ceremony which is recog- 
nized by the law of the State as a legal mar- 
riage. Three weeks later the man comes to the 
rector to say that he and his new wife wish to 
take the Holy Communion the following Sun- 
day. The rector tells the man that he regards 
his conduct in being re-married as sufficient 
ground for warning him not to approach the 
Holy Table. The interview terminates quietly, 
but quickly. The next Sunday the rector finds 
the two kneeling together at the Communion rail. 
Under such circumstances, what does the Church 
expect him to do? A year later the same man 
comes with the request that the rector baptize 
a child which has been born of his wife Under 
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the law of the Church,what is the priest’s duty 
in this case? 

An authoritative statement of what the Church 
expects her servants to do under such circum- 
stances would be of great service to a 
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GREEK AND SWEDISH CONFIRMATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the admirable speech of the Rev. Mr 
Faude as reported, there is oneslight, yetat the 
same time most important, slip, which needs im- 
mediate correction. He says, speaking of Swed- 
ish Confirmation, ‘‘we know it was by presby- 
ters, but in that matter the Greek Church is at 
one with them.”? Hardly; while Roman theolo- 
gians are at sea about the bishop's ‘laying onof 
hands,’’? some saying, through the oil, others, 
the tap on the cheek, others, the spreading forth 
of hands, the Greeks are and have been, per- 
fectly agreed and united. The bishops conse- 
crate the oil of the Holy Chrism by laying their 
hands on it, and it is distributed to the priests. 
The priest does not lay his hands on the oil or 
candidate, and without it he cannot confirm. His 
action is like that of our deacon in ministering 
the consecrated chalice. But how does a Swed- 
ish presbyter lay on ‘‘the bishop’s hands?”’ 

J. ANKETELL. 


SUFFERERS FROM STORM 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I write to make an appeal for aid in behalf 
of the sufferers from the storm of Oct. 2nd. 
I suppose your readers have seen accounts of 
it in the secular papers, yet it would be hard to 
describe fully the devastation wrought on these 
islands of the coast. I will simply say that be- 
tween Savannah,Ga.,and Fernandina,F la., there 
inust be one hundred families ruined. There 
are about 20 families on this island—where only 
one life was lost—that have lost all their living. 

I appeal not merely for St. Simon’s, but for 
the other islands as well, for there is no other 
resident island clergyman—except our colored 
deacon. These people need $6,000, besides clothes, 
and at once, foodstuffs. This is a money order 
office, and supplies can be sent here, express or 
freight,via Brunswick. 

One of our communicants and little boy were 
taken by ber husband and two grown sons on 
that Sunday morning, to a knoll 50 yards behind 
the house, where they thought themselves safe. 
The young men swam back for the horses and 
any food they could find. As the water got 
higher, this refuge was sought by everything 
near by. First some wood rats, then rabbits, 
then cattle, and finally a rattlesnake, crawled 
up and lay between one of the horse’s feet. It 
was onlya short time before the lady and boy 
had to be placed in a tree, where they remained 
till night, and then found shelter in what was 
left of one of the hotels. I might tell of scores 
of equally thrilling experiences, but my hands 
are full. Losses on this island are nearly all 
among our own Church people. Our church 
is on the ground, but can easily be put back on 
its pillars. The rectory is comparatively unin- 
jured. 

I will gladly distribute anything sent, and 
make complete statement for Tur LiIvine 
Cuurcu of all receipts and disbursements. 
Most of the sufferers are colored people who 
will be hungry this winter, unless kind souls 
come to their aid. D. Watson WINN, 

Rector Christ Church. 
Frederica, on St. Simon’s Island. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D. D., is to sail for a win- 
ter’s tour of Europe at the end of the present month. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Blacklock has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, Cleveland, Tenn., 
and accepted that of the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Anniston, Ala. 

The Rev. George S. Fiske has entered upon tne 
curacy of Grace church, Lawrence, Mass. 

After Oct. 28th, the Rev. Bert Foster, of Evanston, 
Wyo., should be addressed, St. John’s rectory, Mari- 
etta, Pa. 
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The Rev. John Calvin Gallaudet has entered upon 
his duties as assistant to the Rev. John F. Nichols in 
the free church of St. Barnabas, Reading, Pa. 


The address of the Rey. A. Harper is 323 East 5th 
st., Fremont, Neb. 


The Rev. J. S. Hartzellwho has been the rector of 
old Christ church, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., nearly five 
years, was lately unanimously elected treasurer of 
that town. 


The Rev. Guy W. Miner has accepted the charge of 
Christ church, Medway, and the mission at Franklin, 
Mass. 


The Rev. W. T. Manning has accepted charge of 
Christ church, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Rev. Jas. B. Nies, Ph.. D, of Brooklyn, Greater 
New York, is about to sail tor a winter tour of Europe 
and Palestine. 


The Rey. Allen C. Prescott has resigned the mis- 
sions of St. Joseph’s, Port Allegheny, and St. Mat- 
thew’s, Eldred, in the diocese of Pittsburgh, and ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of Christ church, Cuba, 
N. Y. Please address accordingly. 


The Rev. L. P. Powell has resigned the charge of 
Trinity church, Ambler, diocese of Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. Brian C. Roberts has accepted tbe head- 
mastership of the Church school for boys, missionary 
district of Spokane. 


The Rev. F.W, Webber has resigned the rectorship 
of St. James’ church, Syracuse, to accept the position 
of general missionary of the diocese. Address, as 
formerly, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Rev. Chas. T. Wright has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Barnabas’ church, Tullahoma, Tenn., and 
accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s church, Albany, 
Ga. 


_ The Rev. D, Watson Winn has accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ church, Frederica, Ga. Address St. 
Simon’s Mills, Ga. 


Ordinations 


On St. Luke’s Day, in St. Luke’s church, German- 
town, Philadelphia, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Bish- 
op of Milwaukee, ordained to the sacred order of 
deacons, Messrs. Archibald Campbell Knowles, of 
Chestnut Hill, and Emil Montanus, of New Rochelle, 
N Y. The candidates were presented by the Rey. 
Dr. Samuel Upjohn, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer. 


In St. Paul’s church, Syracuse, C. N. Y., on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 13th, Bishop Huntington admitted Mr. Wm. 
R. Halloway to the order of deacons. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. F. B. Keable, and the ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Frank N. Westcott. 


In St. Paul’s church, Washington, D.C., on the 18th 
Sunday after Trinity, John Kochimuvi Ochiai was 
admitted to the diaconate by the Bishop of Chicago 
who also preached the sermon. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. Wm. J. Gold, S. T. D. 


Official 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA 

The annual meetings of the G. F. S. A. will take 
place in Philadelphia, Pa., on November 1, 2, 3, and 
4. A Quiet Day will be given on Nov. Ist, and in the 
evening there will be a members’ conference. The 
annual service will take place on Nov. 2d, at 9:30 
A.M., at the chapel of the Church House, 12th and 
Walnut sts. There will be an associates’ conference 
at the Church House at 2:30 P. M., on Nov. 3d. In the 
evening, anillustrated lecture will be given on ‘‘Four 
Weeks in the Desert of Mt. Sinai.’’ by Dr.H.C. Bolton, 
of Washington, D. C., inaid of the Deputation Fund. 

EVE ALEXANDER, 
General Secretary G. F. S. A. 


Married 


ELLSWORTH—HUBBARD.—On Wednesday, Oct. 19, 
1898, in Clinton, Conn., by the Rev. P. L. Shepard, 
Charles Harrison Ellsworth, of West Hartford, Conn., 
to Katie Emma Hubbard, of Clinton. 


Died 
Woop.—At his home in Rochester, N. Y., on Tues- 


day, Oct. 11, 1898, the Rev. Albert Wood, aged 74 
years. For 46 years a presbyter of the Church. 


Appeals - 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


A LADY, capable and experienced, desires to act 
as companion to young lady, to a widow, or single 
lady. In replying, please mention particulars. Ad- 
dress Miss REINKE , 1235 North 7th st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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The Loditor’s Cable 


Kalendar, October, 1898 


2 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

9. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LUKE, Evangelist. Red. 
23. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON AND JUDE. Red. 
30. 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Eucharistic Hymn for All Saints 


BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


We worship Thee, 0 Living Bread, 

By whom Thy saints on earth were fed, 
By whom they live on that bright shore 
Where hunger shall be felt no more. 


We worship Thee, Unfailing Vine, 

Who gavest them Thy Blood for wine. 
Whose love shall all their needs supply 
And make them feast with Thee on high. 


We worship Thee, O Christ, our King, 
And grateful praise to Thee we sing 

For all Thy saints whose course is run, 
Whose strife is o’er, whose guerdon won. 


We worship Thee, O Lamb of God, 
Who hast for us the wine press trod, 
And called us with Thy saints to feast 
On Thee, our Sacrifice and Priest. 


We worship Thee, O Lord, and pray 
That feeding on Thee day by day, 

We may have grace, from sin set free, 
To follow those who followed Thee. 


We worship Thee, O Saviour dear; 
We hail Thy veiled Presence here, 
And pray at last to have our part 
With saints who see Thee as Thou art. 


Philadelphia, 1898. 
i 


HE ancient parish church of Repps-cum- 
Bastwick has recently been undergoing 
restoration, when some interesting discov- 
eries were made. The church was probably 
built in the time of King Athelstan. It con- 
tains a Saxon doorway and window, the lat- 
ter blocked up with brickwork. Amongst 
the interesting finds at this church are a 
very ancient holy-water stoup, close to the 
south door; a pedestal and niche, in the 
south-east angle of the nave, in which at one 
time there probably was a statue of our 
Lady, holding the infant Saviour in her 
arms; the exact position of the medizval 
rood-beam; a carved stone head, in all prob- 
ability a figure of St. Edmund, the king and 
martyr of East Anglia. Archzeologists on a 
visit to Norfolk should visit this ancient 
church, 
Si 
CUSTOM has arisen in England of 
late of burying city people in coun- 
try churchyards. As the Church Review 
says, a walk through any graveyard near 
a town will assure the visitor that no 
longer beneath those rugged elms, ‘‘the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
but the people from the neighboring town 
who can afford to pay double fees oc- 
cupy all the best places, and the ‘‘rude fore- 
fathers” are all packed together in a corner. 
It appears, as might be supposed, that this 
custom is of questionable legality, and the 
Archbishop of York and Lord Grimthorpe, 
his chancellor, have issued a warning touch- 
ing the rights of rural parishes. One can 
easily understand the feeling which may 
prefer the seclusion of a quiet churchyard 
to a pretentious cemetery, but it is pointed 
out that there is only one proper way of ac- 
quiring a title to such a privilege, and that 
is to come and live in the village. 


The Diving Cburch 


Auxiliary Notes 
SPECIAL CORKESPONDENCE 


N embarrassment of riches is all that we 
women attending the Triennial Conven- 
tion have tocomplain of. As good Church- 
women—and such we aim to be—the deliber- 
ations and debates of the House of Deputies 
attract us mightily. We, too, are interested 
in amendments to the Constitution, and in 
the framing of canons; and conscious of what 
legislating for the Church means, we like to 
be at the daily Morning Prayer which pre- 
cedes the sessions, to joinin the petition that 
He who by His Holy Spirit did preside in 
the councils of the blessed Apostles, would 
be with the council of His Church here as- 
sembled in His Name and Presence, so gov- 
erning them in their work, ‘‘that the com- 
fortable Gospel of Christ may be truly 
preached, truly received, and truly fol- 
lowed.” 

From our coign of vantage in the gallery, 
we like not only to hear but to see, and will 
even confess to a little thrill of satisfaction 
in the bit of ritual that accompanies the re- 
ception of a message from the House of 
Bishops, a feeling doubtless shared by the 
men and brethren on the floor of the House. 

But if we linger at the Epiphany, some 


_ one is sure to meet us upon our return toour 


hotel, with theexclamation: ‘‘You ought to 
have been at St. John’s!” St. John’s parish 
hall, I mentioned in an earlier communica- 
tion, is the daily meeting-place of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary for informal conference, 
and—behold the eternally feminine!—for a 
social cup of tea. ( 

Where shall we go dine to-day? That is 
what the ‘‘three Corbies toeach other ’gan to 
say.’”? Our query is: Where shall we gather 
honey to-day? To illustrate the difficulty 
in deciding: On the same day there is to be 
an all-day session of the American Church 
Sunday School Institute. (A shockingly un- 
constitutional title, by the way. Why do 
they not call it the P. E. C.S. S. I.?) Papers 
are to be read and discussions conducted by 
Sunday school workers from all parts of the 
country. Good, what Sunday school teacher 
would miss that? 

At St. John’s hall, the Bishop of Salt Lake 
City is to meet the women of the Auxiliary 
to talk to them about the work in his field. 
As an auxiliary, one wouldsurely elect to be 
at St. John’s. But let us pause. The de- 
bate on Dr. Huntington’s famous resolution 
is to-day to be continued. Who knows but 
that the mantle of a De Koven having fallen 
upon some deputy, he may, in words that 
burn, tell us that it is for the Church in the 
United States, and not the Protestant Epis- 
copal sect, tostretch forth hands to breth- 
ren of other names. What Churchwoman 
would risk such a possible opportunity? 


Happily for Sunday school teacher, auxil- 
iary, Churchwoman, rolled into one, the 
House of Bishops sits with closed doors. Per- 
haps, though, that would remove the exist- 
ing perplexity; for were the doors of the 
Upper House thrown open, what loyal mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Contradictory Bishops’ Associa- 
tion” (Japanese translation for Protestant 
Episcopal Church) but would elect to give 
ear to apostolic wisdom? 

The business meetings of the Auxiliary 
were completed on the 10th, from which 
time on there have been smaller gatherings 
every forenoon, at which Miss Emery pro- 
vides a varied and attractive programme. 
The story of mission work at home and 
abroad is -listened to with especial interest 
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when told by the missionaries themselves. 
Whether there is any occult relation be- 
tween the black bag that the general secre- 
tary carries, and the production at any meet- 
ing of a live missionary, we are not pre- 
pared to say, at least no further than this: 
We have again and againseen Miss Emery’s 
hand slipped into the said bag, and presto! a 
missionary was on the platform! 

The gatherings at St. John’s hall are suf- 
ficiently informal for any woman, however 
unused to public speaking, to venture to ask 
for detailed information upon special meth- 
ods presented, or how to overcome difficul- 
ties in various lines of work; while women 
from different parts of the country respond 
to Miss Emery’s request that they give the 
results of their experience in Auxiliary 
work, parochial and diocesan. One of the 
pleasantest of these gatherings was when 
Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Watanabe, and Miss 
Tsuda told, from their own experience, of 
mission work in Japan. And then there was 
the Auxiliary’s share in the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Bishop 
Hare’s consecration to the episcopate. The 
beautiful loving cup that had been presented 
to the Bishop that morning at the great 
meeting-of the Board of Missions, was passed, 
but not for the sipping therefrom of even 
the mildly convivial cold tea. It was passed 
only thatthe beautiful inscription might be 
read. But lo! when it reached the starting 
point, it was no longer empty! (Are there 
other conjurers than Miss Emery in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary?) Full was it to the 
brim of gold and silver and bank notes, tothe 
amount of three hundred dollars, a pledge of 
two hundred and fifty dollars for a chapel, 
two pledges for cassocks, and one pledge for 
a font. The good Bishop’s loving cup was a 
“cup that cheers.” 

The generous forethought that provided 
for their use the beautiful parish hall of St. 
John’s, is one that the women of the Auxil- 
lary appreciate. Its social aspect is as valu- 
able as it is pleasant. Women from the 
North and South, the East and West, are 
learning to know each other as they could not 
in mere business meetings. The hall hung 
with white and purple, its easy chairs and 
couches, its soft-colored rugs, its dainty tea- 
table, is pleasing and restful to the eye; 
and those are earnest women who, after the 
busy day, are unbending for a chat ‘“‘over 
the tea cups.” And you must not fail, gen- 
tle reader, if this is your only visit at St. 
John’s hall, to look at the wonderful array 
of bags and envelopes in which diocesan 
contributions to the United Offering were 
presented. Here, an Indian bag from the 
Sioux Churchwomen; there, a silken pouch 
embroidered with the arms of the diocese. 
Time and space are failing us, but we must 
tell of the baby’s dainty pink shoe in which 
one ‘‘baby’s branch” sent its offering. 

Daily Evensong at St. John’s is enjoyed by 
the women of the Auxiliary—a lovely serv- 
ice at which the choir is the children of an 
orphanage. And let us note that however 
busy these women may be, however inter- 
esting the theme under discussion, there 
comes as the clock strikes twelve, the holy 
pause: ‘‘At noon-day pray for missions,” 
missions no longer foreign; we have clasped 
hands with our sisters of the Orient; we 
have learned through many a touching tale 
of devotion, that of one blood are all the na- 
tions that dwell upon the earth. And so at 
noonday we pray for missions: Father, Thy 
kingdom come! 

RACY: SKS 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Select Notes. A Commeutary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1899. By F. N. and M. 
A. Peloubet. Illustrated. Boston and Chicago: 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


In very good season appears this well-known 
volume of helps for the teacher and student of 
the International Series of Sunday School Les- 
sons. The book is,of course, not written from 
the standpoint of our Church, though many of 
the authors quoted are Churchmen, such as 
Bishop Westcott, Archbishops Leighton and 
Cranmer, Bishop Ellicott, Canons Liddon and 


Farrar, Deans Milman and Perowne, Dr. E. B. 
Pusey, Canons Rawlinson and Tristram, Dean 
Trench, the Rev. M. F. Sadler, President Seth 
Low, etc. The book is well gotten up, with 
maps and helpful illustrations, and suggestions 
of both library and art helps. 


The Sacrifice of Christ. By Henry Wace, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 50c. 
In this ‘small book Dr. Wace publishes four 

very able addresses delivered in Lincoln’s Inn 

chapel, on the vital reality and efficacy of our 

Lord’s Atonement. With the skill of a master, 

and in comparatively few words, the author 

treats of the fact of our Saviour’s Sacrifice as 


taught in the Scriptures. Many of the objec- 
tions raised by thoughtful minds are carefully 
met and answered, and the ground is cleared of 
some grotesque and vicious theories that have 
grown up around the fact of the ‘‘plenteous re- 
demption,” and wrought such harmful effects in 
some parts of Christendom. We hope our read- 
ers, lay as well as clerical, will procure this in- 
expensive little book and read it with care. Dr. 
Wace’s treatment of the relation ofthe Sacrifice 
of Calvary to the great oblation in the Kucharis- 
tic Sacrifice, is hardly up to our standard, but 
nevertheless we give a most hearty commenda- 
tion to the book, and are thankful for such 
wholesome teaching as it contains. gsi) 


THE. SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. 


Oldest 


Paper in 


America 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SEACOAST 


A series of thrilling 
articles of little-known 
phases of life along the 
Atlantic coast. 


I—The Lights 
Along the Shore 
will describe the won- 
drous changes in light- 
ing, and of the perfect 
system by which our 
Government takes 
charge of the thousand 
and more lighthouses 
of the nation. 


ll— When the Fisher Fleet Goes Out to Sea. 


H Curtis 
Publishing 


ge ot 


Clofe- 


Is the title of a weekly page that displays at a 
glance the panorama of people prominently before 
the public—portraits and paragraphs that tell the 
week’s history among the notables. Bey et 


& 


POPULAR The Post will give, in the 

course of the year, thousands 
BIOGRAPHIES of brief biographies, and 
sketches of its writers and authors, illustrated 
wherever possible with photographic portraits. 


ae ey 


The thrilling dangers 


of aclass seldom heard of—the Nova Scotia ashermen in theit, daily aa 
their hardships and sufferings. 


Ill—With the Life-Savers Wee the ee will tell of the every- 
day lives of those brave men who dare death and darkness in their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system.that saves thousands of lives yearly. 


IV—The Men Who Wreck Ships. 


this article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 


ers no longer exist; 


& 


It is popularly supposed that wreck- 


who lure on to rocks, 5 means nok false signals, rich pesols for: tie coe of 


their treasures. 


V—Pertls of the Saaigion s Life. 


The risks that are taken nightly 


to circumvent the Customs officials —a. busines: that) is much larget to- “day 


than it is supposed to be. 


The illustrations in this series will be the most striking that have ever 


appeared in the Post. *. 


. aed wena *. °. ra . . “° *. *. *. ‘. 


ange Studies of Contemporaries 


THE BEST 
POEMS IN 
THE WORLD 


The poems in this se- 
ries will be admirably 
illustrated, and, wher- 
ever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a 
portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary 
man or woman, but for 
their appeal to lovers of 
sentiment. They will 
be poems of the emo- 
tions—those that ap- 
peal to the heart; poems 
that tell a story—those 
that are filled with hu- 
man interest. They be- 
long to what may be 
called the ‘‘ pocketbook 
school of poetry’’— 
those poems that one 
cuts from a newspaper 
and carries in the 
pocketbook till they 
are worn through at 
the creases. % ‘es % 


.THE SATURDAY EVENING POST WILL 
BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS FROM 


NOW 
CEIPT 


TO _ FANUARY:, 1, 1899, 
OF ONLY TEN- CENTS : 


ON RE- 


Tue Recurar Supscriprion Price 1s $2.50 Per YEAR 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Parallel Psalter. By the Rev. S. R. Driver 
D.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press (New York Branch)’ 
Price, $1.50 net. 

Our readers will readily gain an idea of the 
scope and purpose of the present volume from 
the following words quoted from the preface: 
“The Prayer Book Version of the Psalms, with 
which Churchmen are most familiar, while pos- 
sessing high literary merit, labors unfortunate- 
ly under serious defects as a translation. 

Hence it occurred to me that there might be 

some who, not having the time or the inclination 

to study elaborate commentaries, might be glad 
to have a trustworthy version of the Psalms 
which could be readily compared with the Prayer 

Book Psalter.’’ Theplan of the volume is thus: 

on the left-hand page is printed the Prayer 

Book version, on the right-hand page is a new 

version, which is designed to depart as little as 

need be from the Prayer Book version, and 
while intended for general readers, Professor 

Driver trusts that even Hebrew students and 

scholars will not find it unserviceable. The or- 

igin and history of the Prayer Book Psalter are 
sketched in a very readable introduction, which 
is full of interesting facts, and with which 

Churchmen who so frequently use the Prayer 

Book should be more familiar than is now gen- 
erally the case. Two useful glossaries are ap- 
pended. In thefirst are contained select lists of 
words and phrases, with short explanations,and 
in the second a select list of archaisms, which 
are illustrated:by quotations from old authors, 
such as Chaucer and Shakespeare. As anexam 

ple, we take the expression ‘in Psalm lix: 14, 
‘tevin like a dog,”’ togrin, to snarl. ‘‘Small curs 
are not regarded when they grin, but great men 

tremble when the lion roars,’? 2 Henry VI, III, 

1,18. In addition to the large number of archa 

isms illustrated and explained, Prof. Driver says 
there are as many as 170 or 180 expressions in 
the Prayer Book Psalter which would not be 
used ordinarily to-day, but which are more or 
less antiquated. This only calls attention to 
the fact generally lost sight of, that the English 
of our Prayer Book and Bible isin effect a li- 
turgical language. It is most desirable that this 
religious vernacular should be preserved, and 
not allowed to be subverted by the modern spirit 
and utilitarianism of the daily press. Such books 
as this volume help to bring out the literary beau- 
ties of our Psalter, no less than to point out 
some of its inadequacies and limitations as a 
translation of the Hebrew book of Psalms. We 
trust there are many among our lay people that 
willbe glad to furnish themselves, for study and 
reference, with Dr. Driver’s Parallel Psalter. 


The Gentleness of Jesus. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 16mo, 
portrait, cloth. Price, 75c. 

Seventeen brief sermons, the first of which 
gives its title to the whole collection. A few of 
the topics will suggest the variety of the series: 
“The Vision of Goodness,” ‘‘The Queen of She- 
ba,” ‘*The Doubt of Thomas,” ‘'The Story of a 
Koyal Procession,’’ ‘‘The Saints of Czesar’s 
Household,” ‘The True Beauty,” ‘‘The Vision 
of Isaiah,” ‘‘The Story of Gideon,” ‘‘The Daily 
Bread.”’ They are written with grace and sim- 
plicity, and are fullof sympathy and practical 
helpfulness, theological issues not entering 
into the purpose of the writer in these short ser- 
mons, or ‘‘talks.”’ 


THE general subject of the next course of Sun- 
day school lessons set forth in the Uniform 
Scheme of the Diocesan Committees, is entitled, 
“Christian Truths and Duties as seen in the 
Epistles.’’ The ‘‘Whittaker Series” of quarter- 
lies, which explain and exemplify these lessons, 
are arranged for the various grades into which 
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THE CENTURY C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 
FOUNDLING, THIEF, JUGGLER, AND FENCING-MASTER DURING THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, 
By Dr, S, Weir Mitchell, 


Author of "Hugh Wynne," now in its 60th thousand, Illustrated by Castaigne, $1.50, 
Two large editions sold and the 25th thousand on press before publication. 
“Dr. Mitchell has added a new name to the list of famous characters in fiction.”—Boston Herald. 


Good Americans. 


Mrs, Burton Harrison's New Novel, 


Seen wholesome love story.’’—Boston 
1.25. 


“An 
Beacon. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


Madame Butterfly. 

A glimpse of Japanese life by JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
“This story has attracted wide attention because of 
its originality of treatment, and its wealth of local 
coloring.’’—Boston Transcript. $1.25. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 


“A guide to household management, filled with suggestions for saving money and economizing time.’’— 


Book News, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN, LL.D. ‘This volume is 
packed with useful information and is lucidly writ- 
ten.’—WN. Y. Tribune. $1.00. 


' 


Our Conversational Circle. 
By AGNES H. MoRTON. ‘‘The book is full of mat- 
ter, well expressed, upon a subject of which much 
needs to be said.’’— Boston Advertiser. $1.25. 


A New Illustrated Edition of 
THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


Democracy in America. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville, 
A new edition. With introduction by Daniel C. Gil- 
man. ‘‘A book which has been a formative influence 


on the minds of two generations of political students.” 
—The Outlook, New York. %5.00. 


“One of the freshest and most naive of Stockton’s books.’’— Boston Herald. $1.50. 


Educational Reform. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


Essays and Addresses. ‘‘These papers touch the 
whole range of education, from lowest to highest, 
professional schools included.’”’—T7he Dial, Chicago, 
$2.00. 


Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series, 


Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
By Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by Benja- 
min E. Smith. ‘A volume laden with ancient 
wealth ’’—WN. Y. Times. $1.00. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. With introduction by 
Joseph Jefferson. An appropriate form for one of the 
most popular classics. $1.00. 


THE WORLD’S ROUGH HAND. 


A book of adventure by H. PHELPS WHITMARSH. 


‘I'he best live story of adventure that has been printed in years.’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Gallops. 

A book for those who love the horse. By VAVID 
GRAY. ‘‘Mr. Gray brings before the reader fresh 
scenes and originad characters."”’—Buffalo Commercial. 
$1.25. 


$1.25. 


America’s Foreign Policy. 

By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Yale University. ‘“‘A more valuable 
publication cannot well be imagined.’’—New Haven 
Register. $1.25. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Denise and Ned Toodles. 

By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. ‘There is no chapter 
of ‘preachiness’ in the book, but a lesson as to the 
treatment of dumb animals that cannot fail to sink 
eae into childish minds.”’—Denver Republican. 

1.25. 


Down Durley Lane. 

By VIRGINIA WoODWARD CLOUD. Illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. ‘‘One of the few books in whic 
cue finds genuine talent of a high order in both au- 
thor and illustrator.”—Boston Herald. $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. 


By RUPERT HuGHES. ‘“‘A lively, healthy, interest- 
ing story that will attract the interest and inspire 
the enthusiasm of the average American boy.’’— 
Hoery Evening, Wilmington, Del. $1.50. 


1wo Biddicut Boys. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. ‘Intensely interesting, 
without a suspicion of ‘blood and thunder.’ ’’—Boston 
Journal. $1.50. 


‘‘A romance and reality of the sea splendidly set forth in language that young 
readers can understand.’’— Globe Democrat, St. Louis. 


Splendidly illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50. 


The Story of Marco Polo. 


By NoAH BROOKS. One of the most romantic and 
interesting stories of the world, retold from the 
great explorer’s words by Noah Brooks. $1.50. 


Through the Earth. 


By CLEMENT FEZANOIE. ‘‘We have read with ut- 
most glee this ingenious and facile story, and pro- 
nounce it a delicious morsel of unconscious and help- 
less humor.”’—Denver Republican. 81.50. 


IN PREPARATION FOR IMMEDIATE ISSUE. 
A SUPERB EDITION OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


With illustrations and decorations by Louis, George. and Frederick Rhead. A large book on fine paper, 
printed in color, and to be sold at the low price of $1.50. Hdition de Luxe, large paper, two colors, $5.00. 


University Problems. 
A collection of essays and addresses by President 
DANIEL C. GILMAN. of John Hopkins. 82.00. 


Out of Mulberry Street. 


A new book by JACOB A. RIIs, author of *‘How the 
Other Half Lives.”’ $1.25. 


*‘In Palestine, and Other Poems, ’’ by Richard Watson Gilder. $1.00 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 
AND THE OTHER ISLANDS OF THE WEST INDIES. 


A valuable book by ROBERT T. HILL, of the United States Geological Survey, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, treating of the climate, soil, business conditions, people, etc., of the Islands of the West Indies. Pro- 


fusely illustrated. $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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our Sunday schools are usually divided. The 
Rev. Dr. George W. Shinn has edited these 
periodicals for more than twenty years, and he 
brings to his labors a ripe experience and 
thorough knowledge of the ways and means of 
effective work. The publisher (Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, New York) 
offers to send sample copies for examination 
free to any one applying for the same. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
taken of such books as the editor may select to review. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
The Blindman’s World; and Other Stories. 
ward Bellamy. $1.50. 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills. By Maurice Thompson. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. A Children’s Story. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Human Immortality. Two Supposed Objections to 
the Doctrine, $1. 
A. C. MCCLURG & Co., Chicago 
Florida Alexander. By Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. $1. 
Love in Epigram. By Frederick W. Morton. $1. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Jewish Year. By Alice Lucas. 


Cambridge and Other Sermons. By Fenton John An- 
thony Hort, D.D.,D.C.L , LL.D. 


Elements of Sociology. By John Henry Giddings, 
M.A., Ph.D. $1. 


By Ea- 


HARPER & BROS. 
Wild Eelin. By William Black. $1.75. 
The Instinct of Stepfatherhood. By Lillian Bell. $1.25. 
Habiey Aor the Frivolous. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


Crooked Trails. By Frederick Remington. 82. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
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PREPARATION OF SERMONS.—Bishop Potter has 
given a timely suggestion to the clergymen of 
his diocese in counselling them to make better 
preparation of their sermons. He was especially 
earnest in his denunciation of the extemporane- 
ous sermon, which, he says, is often crude and 
slovenly, a blot upon the service. Not one man 
in ahundred knows how to make an extempora- 


neous speech, whatever the test. It requires a 
well-trained mind and skilled habit of speech. 
A greater degree of warmth is often claimed for 
the sermon or address which springs hot from 
the heart aglow with the feeling of the moment. 
The cut and dried is often the lifeless and cold; 
but chaotic feeling, on the other hand, is only 
accidentally beneficent. One must be perfectly 
skilled in expression, in the use of forms of 
speech and the construction of sentences, before 
he yields himself as a verbal instrument of the 
inspirational, otherwise half the power of an 
utterance is lost, as half the power of even noble 
emotions is destroyed when the human instru- 
ment expressing them is out of tune with noble 
things. The value of training ourselves as in- 
struments is not often enough dwelt upon, and 
most of usare as unready to be stirred to a right 
ex pression of the higher sentiments as the indo- 
lent and ungrammatical preacher is by the hid- 
den beauty of his theme. Love, patriotism, pity, 
and piety move us each in a different way, and 
the true worth of our service in the cause of any 
ideal lies in our readiness as human instruments 
to do wellan appointed task. Bishop Potter is 
wise in his suggestion. Even preachers—in- 
deed, above all, preachers and teachers—must 
learn how to wear the mantel of speech or cus- 
tom which the best usage of the time has fash- 
ioned. 
The Church 

GENERAL CONVENTION.—‘‘What gets crowded 
out? that is the real test of life,’’ a good woman 
once wrote. It is a good test to apply toour 
coming General Convention. Amid the many 
subjects to come before it, some will be crowded, 
shelved forever, or postponed for three years. 
The Convantion will sit for hardly more than 
three weeks. This will not give time for the 
full consideration of such important subjects as 
“The Increase of Power in the Hands of the 
Bishops,” ‘‘The Establishment of a Final Court 
of Appeal and of a Provincial System Among 
the Dioceses,’’ ‘‘The Change of Name of This 
Church,”’ and ‘‘Missions.’? We venture to say 
that a majority of these topics will be postponed. 
We dare not prophesy which; but dare to say 
that the test of the value and Christian common 
sense of this Convention will lie just here,—in 
what gets crowded out. If more time is taken 
in discussing the name of the Church than ina 
serious attempt to obtain justice foraclergyman 
on trial for some offence, then the judgment is 
not far to seek. If time is spent in a vain at- 
tempt to pass a new Constitution and a new set 
of canons, involving many intricate questions, 
and a perfunctory day or two given to the con- 
sideration of the missionary work and methods 
of the Church, then the test will have been 
made, missions will have been crowded out, as 
usual, and the Church will have lost another 
opportunity. 

Christian Work 

ConvVINCING Proor.+For nearly two thousand 
years Christianity has been the most notable 
fact of human history. It has elevated woman, 
created modern civilization, covered the world 
with asylums for suffering in all its forms, filled 
the world with Christian literature, and given 
to the nations that have embraced it the fore- 
most place of power and influence in the world 
to-day. How shall we explain these facts, or 
how account for these institutions and infiu- 
ences, on any other ground than that the al- 
leged facts of Christianity are absolutely true? 
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The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,” ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER IV. 


S soon as possible on the following day, 
«i Bert started for the bee ranch,or rather 
the canyon, for it was the thought of the 
“campers” that attracted him in that direc- 
tion, It was again late in the afternoon 
when he reached the little clearing among 
the bushes, and having made a somewhat 
hurried survey of the hives, he walked on 
into the canyon. Following the stream until 
he reached the clump of alders, he saw, as 
had Rothwell, the white tent among the 
trees. Bert’s pulses quickened with the 
hope that Mr. Edgerly might be its oc- 
cupant, and he approached it with great in- 
terest and curiosity, though with some hesi- 
tation. 

The canvas forming the front of the tent 
had been blown back by the wind, leaving 
the interior visible. Bert saw a couple of 
cot beds, and a chest, on which rested a gun 
and a game bag. On a rough table were 
the remains of a meal, and beside them 
some curious looking brass instruments,the 
like of which the boy had not seen before. No 
one was to be seen, and Bert, after standing 
for a minute or two within a few paces of 
the tent, began to have an uncomfortable 
sensation, as though he might seem to be 
prying into what did not concern him. 

He was walking rather hurriedly away, 
when all at once there were voices and foot- 
steps close at hand, and two men came strid- 
ing along the canyon bottom. 

‘Hullo, youngster,” said one of them 
rather roughly, ‘‘where did you spring 
from?” 

Bert looked up into a face altogether dif- 
ferent from thatof Mr. Edgerly, and glanc- 
ing at the other, saw that he, too, was a 
stranger. They were roughly dressed men, 
with brown and bearded faces, keen-eyed 
and active looking, like men who spend 
most of their time in the open air. 

“J didn’t spring from anywhere,” said 
Bert. ‘I walked up from the mesa,” and 
then he added: ‘‘I thought maybe Mr. Ea- 
gerly was camping up here.” 

“And where might you have made Mr. 
Edgerly’s acquaintance?’’said the other man, 
ina rather amused tone. ‘‘No, I guess you 
won’t find Mr. Edgerly camping out like 
this. It ain’t just his idea of comfort.” 

‘Te comes up shooting here,” said the 
boy, ‘‘and why shouldn’t he camp out?” 

‘True enough,” said the first man; ‘‘ why 
shouldn’t he? Better men than he camp 
out on business or pleasure. What's your 
name, anyway? You look as though you 
knew something about the mountains your- 
self.” 

‘My name is Herbert Priestly. I guess I 
know as much about the mountains as most 
folk,” said Bert who was not afraid to assert 
himself.” Have you shot any deer yet?” 

‘‘Not yet; we haven’t seen any about here.” 
Bert laughed. ‘‘You’ll have to climb a 
good way higher up before yousee deer.” 
he said. ‘Grandfather and I have tramped 
eight or ten miles up, beyond the ridge yon- 
der, up where the pines grow, to get at 
them.” 

One of the men looked interested. 


“T think I’d like to tramp up there my- 
self,” he said, ‘‘maybe,some day, when 
we’ve got tired of hunting and fishing here, 
we’ll get you to show us the trail, eh young- 
ster?” 

“T’d like nothing better,” said Bert who 
was longing for a deer-hunt, ‘‘if they will 
let me go. Have you been shooting jacks 
or quail?” 

Bert asked the question, remembering 
the gun he had seen in the*tent; just now, 
however,the men carried nothing but a pick 
and an old black leather bag. 

“Jacks and quail! I should say so!” said 
the man. “It’s a grand place for them, this 
canyon. Well, I guess it’s supper time. 
Good-by, youngster.” 

The men tramped on to the tent; the boy 
looked after them a moment and then 
turned homewards. He wished they had 
asked him into their tent. He wondered 
what those queer brass things were for. He 
remembered they had spoken asif they knew 
Mr. Edgerly. Altogether Bert pondered 
about them most of the way home, until his 
mind was diverted by seeing some fresh 
gopher hills among the vines. 

Joan was sitting on the -door-step, her 
head resting in her hand. 

“Have you been up at the bee ranch, 
Bert?” she said, as the boy came hurrying 
home in the late twilight. 

Bert sat down beside her, and told her of 
his visit to the canyon and of the two camp- 
ers. ‘‘You’vye got to coax grandfather to 
let me go hunting with them,” he said; “‘it’s 
pretty hard on a fellow to be treated like a 
baby. Ican handle a gun as well as any- 
body.” 

“That may be,” said Joan, ‘‘but you’re 
only fourteen, Bert, and poor mother is al- 
ways worrying about you.” 

Bert muttered discontentedly, but the 
odor of supper stealing out upon them, had 
a soothing effect,and they went in together. 
Captain Leland,with a very care-worn look, 
was sitting ina huge old arm-chair by the 
fire. 

“Grandfather,’’ said the boy, going up to 
him and laying his curly head with a half 
caressing gesture beside that of the old 
man, ‘I’ve seen the campers up in our can- 
yon. They’re jolly sort of men and they 
want me some day to show them our deer- 
trail. CanI go?” 

‘‘We’ll see about that,’ said the Captain. 
‘““Your mother don’t want you to be taking 
up with every Tom, Dick, and Harry you 
may meet. I'll have to see them myself be- 
fore I let you go with them.” 

‘‘Well, will you come up with me to-mor- 
row or next day?” 

‘Maybe, boy. My head’s too full of 
trouble just now to be thinking of hunting 
or anything else.” 

‘‘Tom, Dick, or Harry, indeed!’’ said Bert 
crossly. ‘‘I’d like to-know some of them.” 
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After the manner of boys who want their 
own way, Bert, in the intervals of his work, 
worried his grandfather, and at last the 
Captain, tired with his importunity, set off 
with him to the canyon, to make the ac- 
quaintaxce of the campers on his land. 

But, behold, when they had reached the 
spot where Bert had stood looking into the 
tent, the tent was no longer there; the 
campers had departed, leaving no trace be- 
hind them, except the holes in which the 
tent-poles had rested, and a little square of 
trodden grass. 


Bert looked round disconsolately. ‘‘May- 
be they’ve gone up the trail,” he said. ‘Not 
likely,” said the Captain; they’d have left 
the tent behind them. ‘“‘I guess they were 
fooling you, Bert. Anyhow they’re gone— 
had all they wanted of the quail, I reckon, 
and moved on.” 


Having their guns with them, the old man 
and the boy went on to doa little shooting 
up the canyon. Returning with well-filled 
game bags, they sat down to rest by the 
source of their main stream, where the wa- 
ter first struggled out under a shelf of rock, 
and after running a little distance on its 
gravelly bed, leaped down some twenty feet 
or more,and gathered into a small circular 
lake, from which it again overflowed into the 
water-course that wound its way among the 
foot-hills. No matter how the ranches in the 
valley might suffer for want of water, the 
Leland ranch was always well supplied, 
and, as he sat by the spring, the Captain 
thought, as he had many a time before, that 
with a little capital he might have made ‘“‘a_ 
good thing” out of his water supply. 

“The campers must have been up here, 
grandfather,” said Bert, ‘‘just see the foot- 
marks)” 

The moist ground on either side of the 
water was covered with foot-prints, and 
Bert’s keen eyes also discovered mysterious 
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marks, lines, and figures freshly traced on 
the rock below which they were sitting. 

The Captain looked at them first indiffer- 
ently, then dubiously and _ suspiciously. 
‘‘There’s been measuring going on here,” 
he exclaimed at last; ‘‘what ‘did you say 
about those brass things you saw in the 
tent? As sure as my name is Leland, 
they’ve been prospecting and measuring 
the water here in my canyon!” 

Bert had never seen his grandfather so 
perturbed. The thought had suddenly 
seized the old man that this intrusion into 
his domain was connected with the fore- 
closure of his mortgage, which for a long 
while past had been hanging like the sword 
of Damocles over his head. He felt as if 
indeed the toils were closing about 
him, and he was helpless to avert the 
threatened calamity. Had he been a 
younger or more practical man, he might 
have seen a way out of his difficulties, but 
at his age, and with his temperament, the 
outlook was dark indeed. 

Bert’s heart misgave him, as he saw the 
look of profound distress in his grand- 
father’s face, and in his boyish way he 
sought to comfort him, but the Captain, 
after a few muttered words, stood slowly up, 
caught up his gun, and with bent head and 
heavy footsteps went slowly homewards. 


(To be continued.) 


Health and Healing 


HE quickest way to fame and fortune is 

to set up as a “healer.” Everybody is 
sick, and that more or less frequently dur- 
ing life; and as most people get well, that 
proves the value of the remedy, or of its ab- 
sence. If the convalescent has taken the 
most nauseous doses, he will “never keep 
house without them” in the future; if,on the 
contrary, he eschewed all medical aid, he 
will ‘‘never call ina physician again.” In 
our boyhood, no matter how long ago or how 
recently that was, but it was before a good 
many of our readers were readers at all, we 
can remember that every American drug- 
_gist had long rows of bottles labeled, ‘‘Thom- 
sonian Remedies.’’ Dr. Samuel Thompson 
had probably the largest following in 
America that any medical man ever had, 
and his ‘‘hot drops” saved more millions 
than Alexander ever destroyed. That was 
the grateful testimony of the patients them- 
selves. You could read itin any almanac 
published atthe time. But ifyou were toask 
for any of these sovereign remedies at the 
corner drug store to-day, the young clerk 
would move toward the telephone witha 
suspicion that he ought to call up the po- 
lice ambulance and put you in charge of the 
commission which inquires ‘‘de lwnatico.” 
Yet the name of Thompson has given toour 
American-English a whole list of medical 
adjectives and derivatives. 

And as to ‘‘hydropathy?” Naturally that 
came next. Because the people who dis- 
liked hot drops wanted cold water. And 
cold water they did have. Plenty of it. Great 
establishments were builded where thous- 
ands of patients were treated by water alone. 
They were dipped, plunged, swashed in 
water; and most of them got well, of course, 


for the simple reason that if you don’t kill 


your patient he is likely to get well any 
way. But after awhile people got tired of 
this also, and we do not know of a single es- 
tablishment of this kind now in the States, 
although some are still maintained in Great 
Britain. 
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Then came “‘magnetism.” To take hold of 
the two opposite poles ofa battery made peo- 
ple ‘‘feel queer.” It was a new sensation, 
and ‘‘there must be something in it.” 
People believed in it because they could 
not understand it; and, naturally too, the 
less they understood it the more they be- 
lieved in it. So this has still quite a fol- 
lowing. Thousands of people buy ‘‘elec- 
trical” apparatus, and use the same, and get 
well. Of course they get well. They would 
get well any way if they did not interfere 
too seriously with nature’s remedial agen- 
cies; and as most of these devices can no 
more ‘‘generate electricity” than could a 
battery composed of green tomatoes and un- 
ripe cucumbers, they do not receive any 
detriment therefrom, at least. And when 
they get well they write wonderful letters, 
which are too good not to print with their 
portraits. 

The writer of this was told once that, in all 
probability,he had not twenty-four, hours to 
live. That is now twenty-four years ago. 
His father had been once told that he had 
not more than six months to live, with pul- 
monary trouble, but he lived sixteen years. 
On the whole, we havé come to the conclu- 
sion that a good many ‘‘incurable” cases 
even will get well if you give them half a 
chance; which most ‘‘vital healers”’ are will- 
ing to do, we hope. 

Ten or fifteen years ago it required the 
utmost exertions of the police in Paris to 
keep in line the thousands of persons who 
came to be touched by ‘‘Corporal Jacob.” 
They got well, asarule. Much more re- 
cently free trains were run to Denver to en- 
able patients to be ‘‘blessed” by a vagrant 
named Schlatter. They got well, just as 
tens of thousands of pilgrims to the shrine of 
our Lady of Lourdes get well in France to- 
day. 

On the whole, as we said at the beginning, 
it would be hard to invent a process of 
“cure” under which the recuperative pow- 
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ers of nature will not restore most of the 
sick, provided the method be not in itself 
injurious. And if so be the method require 
abstinence from the popular patent medi- 
cines of the day, which depend for their ef- 
fect largely upon the morphine or the whis- 
key they contain, we ought to be grateful. 
And we try to be. But when with this benefi- 
cent result there are spread abroad crude 
metaphysical speculations and monstrous 
perversions of sacred Scripture, it is a more 
serious matter. It is a sorrowful sight to 
see tens of thousands of good people turned 
aside from the simplicity which is in Christ, 
and taught to believe that the holy Bible is 
a book of so difficult an understanding that 
it requires an abstruse philosophy to supple- 
ment it, all because people who accept such 
dicta ‘‘get well.” The wonder would be 
if they did not get well, for they have’ re- 
covered under every and any system that 
man has ever devised, unless the system 
were in itself fatal. 

Meanwhile, there is an honest and honor- 
able profession of therapeutics which has 
approved itself by the suppression of small- 
pox, by the arrest of cholera at infected 
ports, and by the stamping out of yellow 
fever the moment it shows itself upon our 
coasts. The only real test of the value of 
any system of medicine is when it is brought 
face to face with an epidemic. The science 


which can arrest a bubonic plague is a 
verity, and any that cannot check its prog- 
ress is a fraud, however lofty its claims. 
Failing to take a common-sense view of 
these facts has wrecked many a believer’s 
faith; for when the collapse comes, which is 
sure to come, whatsoever is built upon the 
theory falls with it.—The Interior. 


ARGARET FALLON who has just died 

at King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co., N. Y., at 
the age of 117, is believed to be the oldest 
personin America. It has been found from 
the records that she was born in Lusfuth 
parish, Kings Co., Ireland, in 1771. She has 
been a widow fifty years, and is survived by 
four sons and five daughters. 
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‘Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


How Harold Disobeyed 


(ff WANT you to go down to the lower 

fold, Harold, and fasten up all the 
chicken-coups and the hen-house door. Jem 
is away-at markef with your father, and 
Jane is busy... Be sure you.do it properly, 
and come straight back; baby seems so poorly 
to-night.” 


And Mrs. Hayes turned in her weary walk- 


to and fro, and began again to sing the old 
cradle song with which she was trying. to 
soothe May to sleep. : 

Harold dearly loved his little sister, and 
kissed her soft fingers now as he went out, 
saying cheerily: 


‘‘All right, mother, Ill see the chickabid- | 


dies to bed in no time,” 

He crossed the farmyard, then through 
the orchard into the lane. But there he 
found several boys waiting. 

‘Here, Harold, we were just looking for 
you! .We are all going to sail our boats 
down at Brook Hollow.” 

“But I can’t come,’ said Harold, regret- 
fully. ‘‘I’ve got the chickens to see to, and 
mother told me not to be long. Baby May 
isn’t well.” 

‘‘Well, we can be back inajiffy. We can 
get there in a quarter of an hour, have some 
fun, and be home by eight.. The chickens 
can wait.” 

‘Perhaps it doesn’t matter for half an 
hour,” said. Harold, hesitating. ‘Only 
mother said—” 

‘Matter? Of course not!” broke in Ned, 
rudely. ‘‘Come along; you’re not a nurse- 
maid to be tied down like that !” 

Fear of ridicule swept away Harold’s mis- 
givings, and soon all four boys were hurry- 
ing to the Hollow, a mile away. There, in 
the fascination of playing in the brook, more 
than three half hours went by. 

But the deepening darkness warned them 
of home and supper time, and Harold’s con- 
science woke up in earnest. 

‘Look here, boys, I’m off home, and I’m 
sorry I came.” And Harold darted away, 
followed by the mocking laughter of his 
comrades. 

‘‘T won’t stop to go for a lantern and see 
to the chickens now,”’ he said, as he crossed 
the yard; ‘‘it doesn’t matter if they are left 
for once !” 

There was a bright light in his mother’s 
room, and on the stairs he overtook Jane 
toiling up with a heavy pail of hot water. 

‘Oh, Master Harold, where have you 
been? Missus is in such a way, for baby’s in 
a fit. .And [’m all strange to the place and 
don’t know where the doctor lives, and mas- 
ter and Jem ain’t got home yet. Oh, dear, 
dear !” 

Before she had finished her incoherent 
tale, Harold was at his mother’s side. And 
he never knew afterwards which hurt him 
most—the reproach and grief on his moth- 
er’s white face, or the sight of his baby sis- 
ter in the agony of convulsions. 

‘Run for the doctor at once, Harold! Oh, 
how could you be so long ?” 


Cut to the heart, Harold flew down the: 


TO SAVE DOCTYRS’ BILLS 
Use “‘Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges. 


stairs and ran, as he had never run before, 
down the lane and across the meadows to 
the doctor’s house. Fortunately he was at 
home, and came at once. The warm bath 
had relieved the worst symptoms, but it was 
hours before baby was out of danger. And 
nobody slept much that night. Just as Har- 
old and his father were sitting down to an 
early breakfast next morning, Jane came in! 
with the coffee, and said: 


“You never fastened up them fowls last 
night, Master Harold; and Jem says the rats 
have been in and killed seven out of the 
eight Leghorn chicks your mother set such 
store by.” 


Then the whole story of Harold’s disobe- 
dience came out; and very grieved his father 
looked. 


‘Let it teach you a lesson, Harold, that 
will last your lifetime. Never say again 
about the smallest duty, ‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter.’ "The Child’s Companion. 


NCE upon a time there was an English iA 


bishop who broke down in health, and. 
was advised by his doctor to try what his’ 
native air would do to restore him. Now, 
the Bishop was not a young man, and he 


found very few people in the village who. : 


remembered him. Among the few was the! 
landlord of the ‘‘Cock” inn, with whom he: 
had played as a boy, and who was intensely’ 
delighted when his lordship came in and sat: 
with him, talking over old times and de- 
parted friends. The Bishop went back to 
his work, refreshed by the rest and change, 
and the innkeeper considered he must do 
something to evince the honor that had 
been done him. So he determined to change 
his sign, and. had a brilliant new signboard 
painted displaying a Bishop in wig and 
robes, with ‘‘The Bishop” inscribed at the 
top. Then a difficulty arose in his mind. 
Suppose he should lose custom by the alter- 
ation not being known. This would never 
do, and he directed the artist to write be- 
low, in clear lettering, the legend—‘‘N. B., 
This is the Old Cock.” 


Scrofula 
Impure Blood 


J. W. Kitselman, 68 California Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been employed by the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad since 
1878. His little daughter had serofula. There 
‘were bad sores in her left ear and on her neck. 
Various methods of treatment failed, but when 
she had taken six bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the sores were all healed. She has remained 
well and hearty ever since. If you have scrof- 
ula taints in your blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
just the medicine you need. It completely erad- 
icates all traces of this disease. Remember 


Hood’s *2"%3; 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


druggists. $1; six for #5. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure liver ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 


a ivenrree 
1 3 to each person interested in 
0 subscribing to the Eugene 
Fund. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
:) (cloth bound, size 8x11), as 
a souvenir certificate of sub- 
£ i scription to the fund to- 
POEM : ward building 2 monument 
Se hood. 
But for the noble contri- 
trated by thirty- 
two of the World’s @ artists this book could not 
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i Field Monument Souvenir 
2& EU G E iu E to this handsome volume 
to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
Handsomely Illus- : 
bution of the world’s greatest 
Greatest Artists. 


have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00, 
_ Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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Mention this journal, as this is inserted as our contribution. 


« Bind Your Copies of°.. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents, Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hil. 


The “A, B, Ab,” 


of cleanliness:—Use Pearline, upstairs, 


downstairs, inside, outside, everywhere. 
Cleanness with Pearline is easier 
than with soap. Then, if a woman 
uses Pearline, isn’t everything 
likely to be kept cleaner? “Hard 
work” is the reason for leaving many 
things dirty. Pearline leads to better 
living, comfort, health, economy. 
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“Cuba’s Dream,” 


The Most Beautiful Piece of the Day 


One Voice with Piano accompaniment............ $1.00 l 
MwOsVOLCES: AROSE TAMO.....oeaiiecras axe is Biel eelete cnelan te 1.25 Guitar and Violin or Mandolin................-.005 Ab) 
Singing Part for Duo separately...... scan pose .35 Orchestra | Una 
err ; r press. 
Concerto for Piano and Violin or Mandolin....... 1.00 Brass Bana § ee 


Latest Compositions by Father Tonello 


For O:'chestra or for Piano: 
“GALESBURG'S LIFE.” 
“ON THE WHEEL.”’ 
MINUETTO. 
GAVOTTE. Sealchi. 


MINUETTO for three mandolins or violins and guitar. 


Songs: 


by Bishop Spaulding. 


Onjsale at the Author’s*residence, Galesburg, Ill.,.and Lyon-& Healy, Chicago, Ill. 


Piano and Violin or Mandolin (easy)?.......... -8 75 


“RESURRECTION’’—Words by J. Tonello, translation 


“SALVE REGINA”? — Written for Madame Sophia 
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‘far, almost entirely upon America for their 


Finance and Commerce 


USINESS continues to move on steadily 

in all channels. The volume isso un- 
varying as to forbid all suggestions of hazar- 
dous venturing or undue expansion in any 
direction. They indicate plainly that con- 
ditions are prosperous, that is, that things 
are on a prosperous plane. All classes are 
living well and a steady accumulation of 
surplus wealth is unquestionably an accom- 
paniment of existing conditions, Money at 
all large banking centers is in abundance, 
Indeed this is true to an almost undesirable 
extent. It is hard to find use for it without 
going beyond the classes and limits of 
credits that banks have up to this time ad- 
hered to. The rate for money in New 
York is lower than in London or Berlin. 
There is nothing alarming in this, however. 
It is due to two causes. First, we probably 
have at the moment a greater volume of 
money (including paper currency) than the 
business of the country requires. None of 
this paper money is credit money. Every 
dollar of it cost the bank which issued it in 
the neighborhood of 100 cents and they 
can’t afford to have it lie idle. It cannot 
find its way back to its maker and be can- 
celled, as if it were purely credit money to 
be reissued again, when wanted. It cost its 
face and. must be earning something, con- 
* sequently when not needed to carry on ex- 
change in the country it is sent to earn 
_ interest at speculative centers. Hence 
deposits in the New York banks increased 
18,000,000 dollars last week and millions are 
lying idle. Itis a penalty we pay for de- 
manding that every dollar of bank currency 
in the country shall be secured by good 
bonds. We are obliged to carry the maxi- 
mum amount when sometimes only a mini- 


mum is needed. 
The other reason why money is redundant 


in the banks is, that at the moment both in- 
vestors and bankers, as well as promoters of 
new enterprises are pursuing a waiting 
policy. The enterprising spirit of modern 
journalism continues to prick the public in- 
terest with alternating phases—mostly im- 
aginary, of the questions before the Peace 
Commission; while the inflamitory threats 
of two English statesmen,heightened by the 
pretense of Conservatism with which they 
were put forth, have served to raise the 
price of wheat and rate of interest, and 
lower the price of Consuls in London and 
perpetuate in this country the waiting ten- 
dency before mentioned. On the other hand, 
the newspapers are decanting upon the 
commercial benefits to be gained by us out 
of a war between Franceand England. Im- 
mediate benefit would no doubt accrue to us 
but it is difficult to see where permanent 
good can come to us through the impover- 
ishing effects of war upon our own largest 
customer. The trade statistics of the week 
continue favorable. Wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton have shown an advancing tendency. 
For wheat and corn foreign demand is large 
and urgent. Latterly it may have been 
stimulated by the political situation some- 
what; but prior to that it was most satisfac- 
tory, and Europe was, and is, depending so 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, © 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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deficiency in breadstuffs. The demand ‘for 
wheat for immediate use has been so great 
as to prevent any material accumulation of 
stocks through the two months when stocks 
usually accumulate the most rapidly. Prices 
are strong and tending up, though should 
the war scare abate something of a reac- 
tion may take place. On the whole the 
business situation is all right. We are pro- 
ducing more than we consume and the 
country is growing richer. There are re- 
sistances to our exchanges both inside and 
outside men’s minds, but the latter we can 
stand and the former will, we believe,gradu- 
ally disappear. 


Export Trade Statistics 


The rapid gain which the United States 
is making in the extension of its export 
trade is illustrated by some figures present- 
ed in a statistical abstract of the principal 
countries of the world recently issued by 
the British government, and just received 
at the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. This 
presents tables showing the imports and ex- 
ports of the leading countries of the world 
year by year from 1886 to 1896, and in these 
tables the United States makes for herself 
a remarkably advantageous showing in 
gains of her export trade. The tables cover 
the exports and imports of twenty-two of 
the leading countries of the word. An ex- 
amination of the export figures shows that 
the total exports of the twenty-two countries 
in question amounted in 1886 to 1,157,000,000 
pounds sterling, and in 1896 to 1,387,916,000, 
an increase of 20 per cent. in the decade, 
while the figures for the United States alone 
show an increase of over 30 per cent. in the 
decade. Thus it will be seen that the 
United States between 1886 and 1896, in- 
creased her exports much more rapidly 
than the average country of the world, 
while a detailed examination shows that our 
gain over our chief rivals, France, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom, was even greater 
than in the average shown by these figures, 


Germany’s increase in exports in the decade 
1886-96 being 13 per cent., that of France 
but 44+ per cent., and that of the United 
Kingdom 103+ per cent., while that of the 
United States, as already stated, was 30 per 
cent. A substitution of the figures covering 
the exports of the United States in 1898, for 
those of 1896 would present a much greater 
increase, our exports in 1898 having been 
40 per cent. greater than those of 1896, 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 

Can’t you get ’em? 

What’s your dealer say 


about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


A WICK FREE FOR ASKING «ti 
like to try the famous ‘*Marshall Process Ge 
send your name and-‘address to the NEW JERSEY 
WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Holy Land and Round the World Parties 
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& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
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27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Onlye 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & Behool. Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue._ The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oe 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 


_ 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Piuisburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } | 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
NewYok. | can afford to have. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL b t 
SOUTHERN est. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass, 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


EENTUCEY Louisville. 


by selling and using the best material. 


HERE are several sorts of reputation 
— good, indifferent, bad. A good 
reputation is the sort that pays— 


the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 


It can only be acquired 
In 


paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu: 


ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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: Pale, Thin, Delicate | 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
the use of 
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It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
Be, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’ in 2-02.,4%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
& 


fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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The Maid-of-All-Work 


Tue above is truly the proper title of the serv- 
ing girl in many houses, and yet does she in these 
self-same houses get the credit of being that in 
reality, does she receive the credit of doing as 
much as she does do? Nota bit of it! She has 
the work, but not the credit generally. 

‘‘Her work is never done.” That is the com- 
plaint which is made querulously about her 
again and again. True, her work is never done; 
but why? If she finishes her kitchen work, she 
is promoted to the parlor for dusting, or to the 
bedrooms for cleaning, and if she shows any efti- 
ciency in the sewing line, she is allowed the 
privilege of darning or mending, etc. 

It is apparently a fact that many mistresses of 
the house seem to think that the wages of a girl 
pay for all her time outside of that in which she 
sleeps. Never for a moment in the house must 
she rest. If she has her “afternoon out,”’ it 
must be spent out or demands will be made upon 
her services. It is next door to a crime for her 
to read, to sit idle for a moment or two, or to do 
anything but work. Many women who expect 
all this of their serving girl—all work and no 
play—-would be indignant if they were accused 
of treating her unfairly or harshly. Perhaps it 
is through thoughtlessness, perhaps through 
carelessness; but whatever the cause, the result 
is the same—unfairness to the girl who is a liv- 


ing creature with wishes and desires, needs,and | 


even rights, if not privileges. 

The above is not one exaggerated case selected 
for the occasion, It is a common occurrence in 
homes where better. might be looked for, and 
doubtless many who read these lines will find 
that the shoe pinches more or less. 

Stop and think! Give your serving girl (and 
the name sounds better than the harsher term 
of servant girl) a little ‘‘breathing spell’’ occa- 
sionally during the day. Don’t look at her re- 
proachfully (if not wrathfully) when you find 
her sitting down for a moment of rest. You’d 
like to do it yourself were matters réversed. 

There are a hundred and one ways in which to 
show your girl that you realize that she is a_hu- 
man being with feelings; and these little kind- 
nesses, in nine cases out of ten, will not be taken 
advantage of, but, on the contrary, will bring 
forth renewed and redoubled effort and desires 
on the part of your serving girl to do better 
work for you. 

If one should, perchance, prove ungrateful, 
don’t wreak your vengeance on the next one. A 
maid-of-all-work in the average family does not, 
in fact cannot at the best, have a very easy time 
of it,and therefore it behooves the considerate 
woman to lighten the labors as much as consist- 
ent, and put as much brightness as possible in 
the usually dull life.—G@ood Housekeeping. 


OrpDER and avoidance of surprisesin the way 
of irregular hours, unexpected guests, or of en- 
tertainments involving hurried and prolonged 
labor beyond the established routine, which in 
moderate houses usually occupies time and ordi- 
nary strength, cannot be too much thought of. 
Especially does this work wonders in the din- 
ing-room. Where everything depends on the 
efforts of one young woman, that ‘‘extra plate” 
often means a great deal.—lV. Y. Evening Post. 


ARE YOU NERVOUS ? 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. - 


Dr, H. N. D. Parker, Chicago, Ill.,.says: ‘I 
have thoreughly tested it in nervous diseases, 
dyspepsia, and general debility, and in every 
case can see great benefit from its use.’’ 
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STARVING 


In the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or 
if they do have an appetite and eat what 
they require, it does them no good, because 
the stomach does not digest it, and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of 


MR. JUDSON A. STANION. 


disease, of headache, sleeplessness, lan- 
guor, and the thousand and one symp- . 
toms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great Church and Sunday 
School worker, and president Christian En- 
deavor Union St. Louis, Mo. says: 

“T have had to be extremely careful what 
late. Many things were ‘indigestible, and 
after a hearty dinner I could scarcely keep 
awake. I never have been sick in bed, but 
have had a great deal of inconvenience 
from indigestion. Since I learned of the 
merits of Stuart’s Tablets, I keep them 
in my desk or carry them in my 
pocket, and find that I can eat anything 
at all without discomfort. ‘They were 
recommended to me by a friend who is en- 
thusiastic in their praise. I cannot afford 
to be drowsy after lunch, and find these tab- 
lets just the thing to assist digestion and 
keep all my faculties wide-awake.” Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets promptly relieve and 
cure all forms of indigestion. They have 
done it in thousands of cases, and will do it 
in yours. The reason is simple. They di- 
gest the food whether the stomach works or 
not, and that’s the whole secret. At all 
druggists, 50 cents a box. For {book on 
stomach diseases, giving valuable advice, 
address F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


$14.75 CHICAGO TO KANSAS CITY AND 
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ede Tuesday and Friday, via Chicagoo& 
alton Peeiroad, City office, 101 Adams st.,.Chi- 
cago. 
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The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Living Dead 


BY THE REV. HENRY FAULKNER DARNELL, D.D. 


My heart is sad to-night; I scarce know why. 

It is not that the Autumn winds do sigh 
Through the lone , leafless trees, 

Standing, like Rizpah, in the wilderness, 

Guarding their fallen offspring, comtortless, 

From the chill evening breeze, 


My heatt is sad to-night; I scarce know why, These may but stir the surface of the deep; 


It is not that the dull and leaden sky They cannot reach the hidden springs that sleep 
No fairer, tenderer grew, Within the inmost shrine; 

As the declining sun adown the West And there is something in all Nature's moods 

Sank on the broad lake's irresponsive breast, That charms and soothes life's deepest solitudes— 
Which took no warmer hue. That breathes a peace divine. 


My heatt is sad to-night; I scarce know why, If 1 am sad to-night, ah, is it not 

It is not that the flowers I felt must die, Thatthey whose presence cheered this earthly lot 
Have shone and breathed their fast ; Whate'er might chance befall ; 

That all the pleasant sights andsoundsthat made Who stood beside me in the fiercest strife— 

The summer gladness of the stream and glade, Whose friendship gave the very wine of life, 

Are now but of the Past. Are now beyond recall? 


If I am sad to-night, ah, is it not 

That they who had this nobler self begot, 
Once gone so far astray ; 

Who, with its truer works and purer aims, 

Have linked their loved, imperishable names, 
No longer point the way? 


Sad heart, be brave to-night, and murmur not 
They still are thine—the trusted, unforgot— 
The deepest-mourned , most dear; 
Though they with thee no mote life's pathway 
tread, 
Faith counts them ‘mong the living, notthe dead 
And feels them ever near. 


: Eve of All Saints. 1898. 
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Special 
Combination , Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time. 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 
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A considerable percentage of disease 
is the direct result of uncleanliness. 

Trained nurses insist on perfect clean- 
liness and pure soap. Ivory Soap is pre- 
ferable because it is made of thoroughly 
tested, pure vegetable oils. 

A box of Ivory Soap is welcomed in 
all well-regulated hospitals. 


Copyricht, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. © 
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PICTURES BY POPULAR AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ERHAPS the reason there is a constant demand for 

artists’ proofs of the drawings appearing in Scrib- 

ner’s Magazine is that they represent the best liv- 

ing artists in black and white, and the proofs: 

coming as they do on heavy plate paper with wide 

margins, are convenient for framing and passe-partout. These 

proofs are 13x93 inches in size, and sell for fifty cents each, 
which has always been considered a low price. 

At that price a handsome proof of some of the favorite 
work of ©. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, and Howard Pyle can be ob- 
tained, and a slight additional outlay for framing gives the 
purchaser a most attractive picture or group of pictures to adorn 
the wall. The continued demand for the proofs has suggested 
the plan of gathering together a number of the more popular 
pictures ana offering them to the public at a price that will be 
within the reach of all. An opportunity is now for the first 
time offered of obtaining at a nominal sum a collection of chayrm- 
ing pictures by some of our best American artists. 

A half hundred of these pictures have been chosen, and the 
whole set, together with a handsome portfolio made of special- 
ly prepared Japan wood veneer, artistically decorated, is now 
offered at a remarkably low price. 

These pictures, printed on delicately finished plate paper, 
are exquisite reproductions of the original drawings, and 
framed or unframed, will prove most attractive. 


A NEW YORK DAY —MORNING. 
DRAWN BY C.D. GIBSON. 


Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


The Collection includes representative work by the following well-known artists: 


C D. Gibson (10 pictures) —Howard Pyle (9) —A. B. Frost (11)—F. Hopkinson Smith (1)—E. A. Abbey (1)—F. S. Church (2)—Will H. 
Low (2)—Albert Herter (1)—Albert Lynca (1)—A. B. Wenzell (2)—Daniel Vierge (2) Robert Blum (1) A. Castaigae (1) W. J. Baer (1) 
C. S. Reinhardt (1)—Albert Moore (3) —F. C. Yohn (1). 


Send for Descriptive Circular Giving Our Holiday Premium Offer, 


The Living Church, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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FTER exhausting all means of accomplishing 
the end, announcement is made, although 
not officially, that the Spanish Peace Commis- 
sioners have surrendered the point, and in the 
final treaty will not stipulate that any part of 
the debt of Cuba be shouldered by successors to 
sovereignty ofthe island. This important mat- 
ter having been settled, the Commissioners have 
proceeded to take up the Philippine question. If 
the report be true that Spain will retain entire 
responsibility for the Cuban debt, the country 
will be placed in a hopeless condition financial- 
ly, with almost certain prospect of an internal 
crisis. There is no money forthcoming to pay 
troops in Cuba. As 118,000 regulars are to be 
transported to Spain, fully twenty million dol- 
lars will be needed for this purpose. The dec- 
laration of the United States that Spanish con- 
trol in Cuba must cease absolutely Dec. ist, 
may becomplied with, but the further declara- 
tion that evacuation must be completed by Jan. 
1st, will be a more serious and difficult matter. 
The attitude of Spanish regulars has been 
against leaving the island until allarrearages of 
pay are settled, and if orders are received to em- 
bark, fears are entertained that riot and pillage 
may ‘result. In view of present and possible 
future complications,the evacuation commission- 
ers at Havana asked that war ships be sent to 
the scene, which reqnest the President thought 
fit to refuse, on the ground that such action 
would violate the terms of the protocol. 
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ARIOUS plans for disposing of the Philip- 

pines are reported to have been presented 
pefore the Peace Commissioners, but the final 
outcome is still a matter of conjecture. It is 
urged by radical expansionists that having 
“eonquered”’? the islands, the United States 
should not surrender them, nor assume any por- 
tion of their debt. Conservative students take 
a different stand, holding that occupation of 
the city and harbor of Manila, as specified in 
the protocol, do not constitute conquest of the 
entire group. Should the United States be- 
come possessed of these islands, problems ex- 
tremely difficult of solution will present them- 
selves. The greater part of the group being 
peopled by half-savages, who are incapable of 
comprehending our form of government, it will 
be difficult to devise a scheme of control which 
can be administered satisfactorily. Thealleged 
government which has been formed, headed by 
Aguinaldo, is of doubtful value, in that it is an 
expression of but a small faction. Many of 
the islands have never been explored. As any 
treaty made by the commissioners must be rati- 
tied, there will be ample opportunity for con- 
gressional discussion of its terms before accept- 


ance, 
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ECENT events having demonstrated the ne- 

cessity of constructing an inter-oceanic can- 
al, considerable agitation has resulted, and this, 
together with the favorable report of the gov- 
ernment commission appointed to look into the 
project, will likely lead to important results. 
Numerous plans have been brought forward, 
and many millions of dollars have been expend- 
ed toward accomplishing the work. The con- 
cession to the Maritime Canal Company from 
the government of Nicaragua expires in Octo- 
ber, 1899, and unless renewed, would result in 
great financial loss to the promoters. In view 
of this, considerable interest attaches to a re- 
port from Nicaragua that a concession has been 
granted to New York and Chicago promoters. 
Under the terms of the concession they are au 
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thorized to negotiate with the Maritime Canal 
Company, whose concession will lapse next 
October. The form of agreement guarantees a 
release from the incubus of the old company; 
while making satisfactory arrangements with all 
parties. The option requires the concession- 
aires to commence work immediately after the 
expiration of the existing concession in October 
next. They must deposit $100,000 in gold in the 
Nicaraguan treasury as a guarantee on signing 
the option, and $400-000 more within three 
months after. They must organize a company 
within six months, begin the excavation of the 
canal within twenty-six months, open up some 
transit route across Nicaragua within three 
years, and complete the canal within ten years, 
The option provides, also, that the concession- 
aires shall give Nicaragua 8 per cent of the 
stock and net dividends pro ratio annually for 
199 years, thereafter dividing the net dividends 
equally with Nicaragua. Several fines of 
$100,000 each are mentioned in the event ofa 
nor-conpliance with the provisions specified. 
The option is now before the Nicaraguan Con- 


gress. 
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VENTS of the past few days have brought 
about radical changes in the political com- 
plexion of France. One ministry has fallen and 
another has been formed; the Court of Cassa- 
tion has decreed a revision of the Dreyfus case, 
although denying liberty to the prisoner pend- 
ing the re-opening. The Brisson cabinet was fa- 
vorable to Dreyfus, and it is believed this atti- 
tude led to the refusal of the Chamber to pass the 
vote of confidence, resulting in the resignation 
of Brisson and his colleagues. A few days’ de- 
liberation, however, accomplishes much in the 
French public mind, and as sentiment is under- 
going a change in favor of Dreyfus, it is 
thought. by conservatlve observers, that the 
resignation of the Cabinet was premature. The 
Fashoda controversy has, from a casus belli, de- 
veloped into an ‘‘incident,’? to be handled 
through the medium of diplomatic interchange. 
Mutual concessions will likely be made, which, 
while retaining English supremacy in the Nile 
Valley, will permit connection between the 
French possessions on the East and West 
coasts of Africa. 
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HOSE London correspondents .who draw 
deductions from outward appearances only, 
declare there is a feeling of uneasiness caused 
by active military and naval preparations. It 
is reported the British emergency squadron is 
being mobilized at Devonport, and that officers 
and sailors have been recalled from leaves of 
absence. At Portsmouth, warlike preparations 
are being made. The arrest of a supposed Rus- 
sian spy in the act of endeavoring to secure in- 
formation regarding the fortifications at Har- 
wich caused something of a sensation. The Pall 
Mall Gazette announces that arrangements have 
been made to call out reserves and militia, and 
that plans have been prepared for mobilizing 
volunteers simultaneously. It is extremely im- 
probable that England has in view any move of 
a bellicose nature, but the activity indicates 
preparation for any emergency. It is reported 
that, having receded in the Fashoda affair, 
France will re-open the entire Egyptian ques- 
tion, and thereby have defined the actual rights 
of Great Britain. Although nominally part of 
the Turkish Empire, Egypt has been, and is, 
dominated by British influence, and it is likely 
England would resent any attempts at interfer- 
ence. 
= 
HE Sultan of Turkey.is apparently not in 
sympathy with the movement recently in- 


augurated by Jews of prominence, to again con- 
stitute the Jews a nation, and make Palestine 
their future home. It is said that the Turkish 
authorities in Palestine have received strict 
orders from Constantinople to see to it that no 
real estate in Palestine shall pass into the hands 
of Jews, even if they are Turkish subjects, and 
that in consequence of this order all transac- 
tions in landed property in the name of the col- 
onies projected by Barons Rothschild and Hirsch 
and the Israelite alliance, have been stopped. 
The Sultan regards his Province of Palestine as 
a better asset now than it has ever been. Not 
ouly is the selling of land in Palestine to Jews 
prohibited, but impediments are placed in the 
way of Jews of different nationalities who may 
wish to visit Palestine as travelers. This touches 
the treaty rights of Jewish subjects of various 
Christian countries. It is, for instance; forbid- 
den to Jews to proceed from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
or to other places in Palestine, unless a non- 
Jewish resident of Jaffa guarantees that the 
visitors in question will leave Palestine again 
within thirty days oftheir arrival. Such guar- 
antees must be paid for, and will in many cases 
open a way to corruption and blackmailing. 
Such regulations are in direct violation of treaty 
rights with European powers, and will lead to a 
protest. 
—i 


ERDINAND W. PECK, of Chicago, Com- 
missioner General of the United States to 
the Paris Exposition, cables from Paris his suc- 
cess in inducing the authorities to concede 35,- 
000 additional square feet of space for American 
exhibits. Other concessions obtained are that 
the exhibits in each department shall be near 
the centre of the buildlng. and on one of the main 
aisles. The granting of increased space will 
bring the total to 210,000 square feet, exclusive 
of ground room for the government building, 
for a pavilion in which to display agricultural 
implements, and space for a complete American 
vestibuled train with locomotive. In addition 
to these, there will be an exhibit of heavy ma- 
chinery at Vincennes, ten miles from Paris. 
The original space allotted was 108.000 square 
feet, which the late Moses P. Handy had in- 
creased to 175,000 square feet. The increase 
secured by Commissioner Peck has been accom- 
plished in spite of great obstacles, and isa flatter- 
ing compliment on the part of the Exposition 
management toward the United States. Owing 
to the fact that requests for space are greatly 
in excess of the allotment, it has been recom- 
mended that exhibits be made collective instead 
of individual. Although much disquiet exists 
in Paris, hope is expressed that the opening of 
the Exposition will not be delayed. 


Pan sf, 


IENNA isin a state of alarm over bubonic 

plague. The death of Dr. Mueller, an emi- 
nent bacteriologist, and of Barisch, one of the 
assistants in the Nothnagle Bacteriological In- 
stitute, has given rise to fears that the disease 
may spread. Dr. Mueller recently returned 
from Bombay, where he studied the plague and 
brought with him some of the baccilli. He 
cultivated the bacilli, and Prof. Nothnagle 
and he had been experimenting with them 
on lower animals with a view to obtaining 
aserum with which to inoculate against the 
plague. The bubonic plague, or ‘‘black death,” 
which recently ravaged India, is not a stranger 
in Europe. In 1348, one hundred thousand died 
in Vienna, and in the same year sixty thousand 
died in Florence. The same year the disease 
made great inroads in England, and in 1720, 
sixty thousand fell before itin Marseilles. Ten 
years later the plague reached Moscow, while 
Egypt was affected in the eighteenth century. 
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The Pastoral Letter of 1898 


To our well-beloved in Christ, the Clergy and Laity of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America; Grace be unto you, and Peace, from 
God, our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


One more triennial Convention of the Church 
has met and concluded its deliberations. Never 
before, we believe, has a spirit of profounder 
seriousness pervaded the minds of bishops and 
deputies; never has a Council of this Church 
felt more deeply the responsibilities of the hour. 

With new and tremendous obligations press 
ing upon the Church and the Nation; with prob- 
lems of vast import for the future confronting 
us; with strong cries for help from the peoples of 
many lands sounding in our ears, your bishops 
and your representatives in Convention assem- 
bled, have prayed and have labored, reverently, 
we trust, in the spirit of Christ. 

Five new missionary bishops have been elected, 
and the jurisdictions of the domestic missionary 
field have been redistributed and, in some in- 
stances, renamed. Amendments to our Covsti- 
tution and Canons have been considered and 
adopted, to meet the actual needs of the time. 
Above all, the reports of workers in the mission 
field have been heard, and every effort has been 
made to kindle in the hearts of the people an 
enthusiasm for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Assembled here, in the capital city of the Re- 
public, welcomed with gracious kindness by the 
President of the United States, and assured by 
him of his appreciation of ‘‘this ancient Church’’ 
and its ‘new sowing for the Master and for 
Man,” we are mindful of the divine trust com- 
mitted unto us,and would urge upon our brethren 
of the clergy and laity a solemn consideration, 
in humility and with prayer, of the vital issues 
that we must meet, and for our dealings with 
which we must give account. 

Our attention has been specially called, by a 
resolution adopted in the House of Deputies, to 
the fact that next Whitsunday will be the 
seventh semi-centennial anniversary of the 
Book of Common Prayer. And we most 
earnestly ask that the day may be observed in our 
churches as commemorating an event which, 
more than any other single gift of God, has re- 
versed the confusion of tongues, by giving to the 
lips of countless worshipers the one ‘‘mouth”’ in 
which to show forth God’s praise. We hail with 
satisfaction the wonderful harmony with which 
this General Convention, by the proposal of an 
amendment to our Constitution, has, without 
weakening the use or lowering the value of the 
Prayer Book, opened the way towards training 
congregations of Christians unused to our li- 
turgical forms, to accustom themselves, by proc- 
esses of education, to approach and desire them. 
Maintaining intact the sacramental services,and 
the offices which conserve the polity of the 
Church, we are free to adapt the ordinary forms 
of Common Prayer to national and racial habits 
of thought and expression, and so to win them 
by degrees to the old and hetter way. 


And we are glad, while insisting upon the im- 
portance of keeping the public school system of 
education free from political intrigue or denomi- 
national intrusion, to urge, all the more, that 
it must be complemented and consecrated by 
more careful and definite training in religious 
truth in the family ‘and in the Sunday schools, 
in Church schools and colleges, and in the care- 
ful teaching of the clergy of the Church. 

We have received with mingled gratitude and 
concern, the report of the Committee on the 
State of the Church. We are most thankful for 
the manifest and manifold tokens of God’s bless- 
ing upon the faithful labors of the clergy and 
the consecrated service of the laity during the 
three years last past. 

We gladly recognize the earnest and effectual 
work of the various organizations in the Church 
—the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the 
Daughters of the King,the devout women who in 
sisterhoods and as deaconesses are bearing their 
faithful witness and turning many to Christ. It 


is good for us to know that the number of per- 
sons confirmed during the last three years is 
thirty-five hundred more than in the like pre- 
ceding period; that our list of communicants 
has grown by 63,145, an increase of ten per cent. ; 
and that the contributions of the last triennium 
exceed those of the lixe preceding period by $1, - 
150,104.70. Yet the record of statistics, spiritual 
and material, while it éncourages us on the one 
-hand, leaves us impressed—almost, we may say, 
oppressed—with a sense of duties left undone 
of open doors into which we have not enterea, 
which must mingle the penitential utterances of, 
confession with the words of thanksgiving and 
praise. The cry of the colored people who are 
our wards as Christian citizens of America, for 
adequate expenditure of labor and money to 
train them to citizenship of the nation and the 
Church; the call for means to seize the openings 
and opportunities in the missionary districts and 
the huge unoccupied areas in dioceses of the 
West and South; the claims from our stinted mis- 
sions in foreign lands; all these are painful evi- 
dences of wide indifference and of inadequate 
support. Meanwhile, we stand confronted with 
large problems, and with larger possibilities for 
the preaching of a pure Gospel and the extension 
of Christ’s kingdom among people whom the prov- 
idence of God, in strange and wonderful ways, 
has brought within the range of our responsi- 
bility, national and ecclesiastical. 

We dare not face the future without a recog- 
nition of the fact that this Church needs the 
stirring up of the wills of the faithful to the 
plenteous bringing forth of the fruit of good 
works, of the giving of their substance and 
themselves to further the Master’s work. As- 
sured of our apostolic lineage, we need to be 
filled with apostolic love and zeal. And as the 
new century opens up before us, we plead with 
the clergy and lay people to rise to the splendid 
possibilities of a richer and more real discharge 
of their stewardship for God who has put us in 
trust with the treasures of His love and His 
means of grace, for the salvation of men. 

For the salvation of men! This is the very 
essential characteristic of the Christian Gospel. 
It isa new regenerating force, applied first to 
the individual man, and thence to the mass of 
men, producing in the first instance, Christian 
character, and in the second, Christian civiliza- 
tion. And that immense energy of spiritual pro- 
pagation is of the nature of the Church, because 
itis so nominated in the commission, ‘‘Go ye 
nto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’? He who uttered the words called 
Himself ‘The Light of the world,’’ and it would 
be blundering disloyalty to put any limit upon 
the mission of the Church, or to fail to recognize 
that, by His command, the question of missions 
has received the eternal closure. 


And the fact, the potent and tremendous fact, 
for us to realize is, that the same Infinite Force 
of Leadership which was in command then, is 
in command now. In that respect the tirst and the 
twentieth centuries stand together. This sov- 
ereign Headship of Omnipotence is the one im- 
perial truth which puts meaning into the com- 
mission, and that elevates the duty of propaga- 
tion to the front rank of Christian obligation. It 
is an overwhelming thought that missions get 
their authority from, and the Church owes her 
missionary responsibility to, One whose power is 
infinite, and whose supremacy reaches the soul 
of the humblest citizen of His kingdom; and that 
the only honorable response to that One is obe- 
dience. 


It is well fitted to appall the honest Christian 
heart to consider that this majestic Power who 
sits in the seat of authority, and in whose hands 
are the sceptre and the sword, has subjected 
His divine intention to win the world to the 
fluctuations of Christian zeal; so that a halting 
zeal, though it may not defeat His purpose, may 
postpone the era of His final triumph, and so 
that a zeal like that of the first centuries would 
repeat their victories. If the fact that Christ 
is the Captain of the missionary hosts were in- 


fused into the belief of Christendom, Christen- 
dom would revolutionize its Christianity. For 
our own Church, it would mean less luxury, less 
extravagance of expenditure on self, less social 
ambition, less pride of wealth, less self indul- 
gence of every kind. It would mean more prayer, 
more unselfishness and self-denial, more sympa- 
thy with the poor, the ignorant, the vicious, the 
outcast, the heathen; more catholicity of evan- 
gelism and less ecclesiastical self sufficiency; 
more of the power of the Holy Ghost, and, 
therefore, the transformation of apathy into the 
spirit of conquest. 

For, first of all, and chiefest of all, the man 
who believes in Christ must believe in missions, 
must believe in propagating the Gospel. And, 
if he believe in everything but missions, he may 
repeat the Creeds, receive the Sacraments, lux- 
uriate in the poetry of worship, addict himself 
to theological, canonical, or Scriptural knowl- 
edge, and still be recreant in his duty to his 
Lord. 

Wherefore, brethren, ‘twe pray that your love 
may abound yet more and more in knowledge 
and in all judgment; that ye may approve 
thing’s that are excellent; that ye may be sin- 
cere and without offence till the day of Christ; 
being filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and 
praise of God.”’ 

That branch of the Church of God to which 
we belong hath the heritage of a sacred and 
noble past in the history of the English-speak- 
ing race, which must be at once her responsi- 
bility and her glory. One year ago, your bish- 
ops met at Lambeth by invitation of the great 
Archbishop who occupies the see of Canterbury, 
to recall in reverence the ancient traditions of 
the Church, and to take counsel for the future 
of her great and growing power throughout the 
world. 

Yet it is of the very nature of the Catholic 
Church that her spirit is restricted to no par- 
ticular langua-ze, to no one people, to no special 
age,and to no separate race. She bears upon her 
no stamp of Italy, or England; no label of che 
fourth century orof the sixteenth century. Her 
spirit is a free spirit, and her catholicity identi- 
fies her in close affinity with the genius and in- 
stitutions of the people among whom she dwells. 

And we are Americans, proud indeed of our 
traditions of law and liberty, as Anglo-Saxons, 
yet with the hopes and convictions, the privi- 
leges and responsibilities, of Americans. And 
our Church is catholic and free, free because 
she is catholic, and catholic because she is free; 
an American Church from East to West, from 
North to South, one in organization and gov- 
ernment, yielding to no alieninfluence, and sub- 
ject to no foreign control. We have lately visited 
the scene of her first ministry in this land, at 
Jamestown, and we rejoice in the record that 
from that year of our Lord, 1607, nearly three 
hundred years ago, to the other day, when we 
raised the Peace Cross upon St. Alban’s Hill, 
overlooking the city of Washington, her chil- 
dren have grown more and more in love and 
devotion to our country. 


To us, therefore, as members of this American 
Church, must appeal with peculiar force, the 
great events which, in the providence of God, 
have carried our nation into the forefront of 
power among the governments of the earth,and 
compelled her to accept a larger share of respon- 
sibility in the uplifting of mankind. 

But most of all, it belongs to us to remind 
you, brethren beloved in the Lord, of that final 
court of appeal to which in every opportunity 
and in every perplexity that to-day confront us, 
we must carry the questions which at this 
hour and in this land are of gravest and most 
urgent import. In the life of the nation, as in 
the life of the Church, we may not forget that 
it is not our cleverness, not our wealth, not our 
numbers, that are to determine these. No gen- 
ius in statesmanship, no mere bulk in our ac- 
cumulations, no numerical greatness, constitute 
enduring strength, whether in those issue 
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that affect great social problems or great nation- 
al undertakings. In the increasing complexity 
of our American life, with its endless varieties 
of racial traditions, its ever-increasing accent- 
uation of social or commercial rivalries or com- 
petitions, its not unnatural disposition to grasp 
at territorial aggrandizement or imperial ex- 
pansion, there need forever to be heard the 
clear notes of those august and simple axioms 
on which rest integrity of character and right- 
eousness of conduct. It is the perpetual temp- 
tation of success, whether it be the success of 
the individual or the triumphs of the State, to 
forget these; and to believe, living as we are in 
the hot glare of our personal or national tri- 
umphs, that force and will, and the splendor of 
ilustrious achievement, are the things that 
make a people great. And yet, forever, 
through all the clamor and glitter of these, 
there penetrate the clear tones of that unerr- 
ing voice which is the voice of conscience and 
of duty, because it is the Voice of God. To 
make men pause and hearken for that Voice, 
the Voice of that Divine Vicar of Christ—which 
is the Voice of God the Holy Ghost—this is our 
office, yours and ours, dear brethren, and then 
to persuade men to obey it. No social recon- 
structions, no political mechanism, no art of in- 
tellectual adroitness, no spell of personal lead- 
ership, will suffice to lift men out of those lower 
airs of greed and corruption and self-seeking, 
down into which a nation or a man may so easily 
and so swiftly descend—nothing, in one word, 
save that one Transcendent Power, which, as it 
wrought once to change the heart of Hebrew 
sophist and Roman soldier into the heart of 
childlike obedience to Jesus Christ, waits to 
work its kindred miracle to-day. Be students 
ot your age and disciples of all the best learn- 
ing of your generation, but never forget that 
God alone can guide, and God the Holy Ghost 
alone renew, enlighten, and upbuild us! 

Let us pray, then, brethren, for the out-pour- 
ing of the Spirit of God. May the blessed an- 
gels who minister unto the heirs of salvation, 
waken us all out of sleep, as the prophet of old 
was wakened, and make clearer to us the vision 
of the Source of Life, the mission of the Com- 
forter. Could we all look up with simple faith, 
winging our prayers with our alms, that they 
might go up as a memorial before God, the win- 
dows of Heaven would open, and such a blessing 
be poured out that there would not be room 
enough to receive it. 

May the Blessed Spirit breathe upon us with 
His quickening power, and fill our hearts with 
love and hope, establishing in us that kingdom 
which is righteousness, and peace, and joy,in the 
Holy Ghost. 

And may theGod of Peace who brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in 
every good work to do his will, working in you 
that which is well-pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory, forever and 
ever. Amen, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 24—SIXTEENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies met pursuant to ad- 
journment. 

The President, the Rev. Dr. Dix, communi- 
cated to the House the names of the persons ap- 
pointed on the Joint Committee on Increased 
Responsibilities of the Church: Rev. Dr. Greer, 
of New York; Rev. Dr. Jones, of Central Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. Dr. Mann, ot West Missouri; 
Mr. Morgan, of New York: Mr. Goodwin, of 
Connecticut, and Mr. Packard, of Maryland. 

Dr. Hoffman, of New York, from the Commit- 
tee on the Consecration of Bishops,to whom was 
referred Message No. 89 of the House of Bishops, 
nominating the Rev. Junius Moore Horner a 
presbyter of the diocese of North Carolina, to 
exercise episcopa] jurisdiction in the missionary 
district of Asheville, moved that the House go 
into executive session at 3 o’clock to consider 
this nomination. Agreed to. 

Dr. Egar, from the Committee of Conference 
on the proposed Article III of the Constitution, 
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recommended that this House concur in the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved: the House of Deputies concurring, 
that the following changes be made in Article 
III: Bishops may be consecrated for foreign 
lands upon due application therefrom, with the 
approbation of a majority of the bishops of this 
Church entitled to vote in the House of Bishops, 
under such conditions as may be prescribed by 
the canons of the General Convention. Such 
bishops shall not be entitled to a vote in the 
House of Bishops, nor shall they perform any 
act of the episcopal office in any diocese or mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of this Church unless re- 
quested so to do by the ecclesiastical authority 
of this House. 

Dr. Egar explained the necessity for the 
amendments which had been made. He also 
made a report upon Message No. 85, respecting 
Article V on new dioceses. He said the com- 
mittee recommended concurrence with the 
House of Bishops in their amendments, which 
are, to strike out the words, ‘“‘lying within the 
boundaries of a single State or Territory’’; also, 
‘in the same State’’; also strike out the word, 
‘“‘such,’’ and insert the word, ‘‘missionary,’’ be- 
fore the word, ‘‘district,’’ so that it will read as 
follows: ‘‘A newdiocese may be formed, first, 
by the erection into a diocese of the whole or of 
any part of one or more missionary districts; 
second, by the division of an existing diocese; 
or, third, by the junction of two or more dio- 
ceses, or of parts of two or more dioceses, under 
such conditions as the General Convention shall 
prescribe by a general canon or canons.”’ 

The question being taken upon the adoption 
of the recommendations of the Committee of 
Conference, by dioceses and orders, the vote was 
announced as follows: Clerical, ayes 51, noes 2, 
divided 1; lay,-ayes 38, noes 2, divided 1. 
So the report of the Committee of Conference 
was concurred in by a constitutional majority. 

Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, moved the con- 
currence with the House of Bishops in the ap- 
pointment of members of the Board of Missions. 
Agreed to, and the secretary read the names of 
the persons appointed. [See L. C., Oct. 29th]. 

The Rev. Dr. Eccleston offered the following: 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that the 
associate secretary of the Board be,and he hereby is, 
empowered to call together the newly elected Board 
of Managers for organization. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Harl, of Albany, stated that the House 
some days ago adopted Article I of the Constitu- 
tion, and it was sent to the House of Bishops; 
that House concurred in the Article,with certain 
amendments, and Dr. Fisk, Mr. Andrews, and 
himself were appointed as the Committee of Con- 
ference. Said committee has agreed to recom- 
mend concurrence with the amendments pro- 
posed by the House of Bishops, inserting the 
words, ‘‘or by the canons,’’ in the third para- 
graph. It read asit went from this House, ‘‘On 
any question the vote of a majority of the depu- 
ties present shall suffice unless otherwise or- 
dered by this Constitution.’’ The present proposi- 
tion added: ‘‘unless otherwise ordered by this 
Constitution, or by the canons.’’? The next 
amendment was to strike out the words in lines 
46 and 47, “‘or by a convocation of the American 
churches in foreign lands.’? That section as it 
was sent to the House of Bishops read as fol- 
lows: ‘One clericaland one lay delegate chosen 
by each missionary district of this Church or by 
a convocation of the American churches in for- 
eign lands.”’ 

Mr. Stetson, of New York, moved that the 
propositions be divided and considered separate- 
ly. Agreed to. 

Mr. Stiness moved that the subject be re-com- 
mitted to the committee for the purpose of in- 
serting some explanatory phrase,such as ‘‘unless 
otherwise ordered by the Constitution, or by the 
canons, in cases not therein provided for.’”? The 
motion to re-commit was agreed to. 

The Chair: The question is on the second 
section, which the secretary will read. Tne 
secretary read as follows: Strike out in lines 46 
and 47, ‘‘or by a convocation of the American 
churches in foreign lands.”’ 
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Mr. Stetson hoped that the Houseowould not 
concur in the proposed amendment. He said 
that no one had more respect for the House of 
Bishops than he, but the House had now reached 
a must important point, and a matter that re- 
quired the most serious consideration. ‘We 
have proposed here a constitutional amendment 
that refers solely to the constitution of this 
House, and in no wise affects the House of 
Bishops. That amendment was adopted as re- 
turned to us by the House of Bishops the other 
day, and upon reflection this House,upon a large 
vote, declared that its concurrence had been 
without due consideration, and asked for a re- 
consideration of the whole subject, and now our 
able and learned Committee of Conference are 
obliged to report to us that the Houseof Bishops 
have adhered to a conclusion that the constitu- 
tion of this House shall be according to the will 
of the House of Bishops, and vot according to 
the mature judgment of this body. Under the 
circumstances, it seems that it should require 
but little argument to induce this House to vote 
to adhere to its own conclusion in the matter.” 


Dr. Alsop stated that we asked when the mat- 
ter was before us a few days ago for some rea- 
son why weshould refuse to give a seat to a 
deputy representing the churches of Europe, 
and we have not had a scintilla of reason, but 
are simply told that the House does not concur 
in allowing us to give to these gentlemen seats. 

Dr. McKim hoped that this House would ad- 
here to its resolution which was adopted Satur- 
day, and non-concur with the House of Bishops 
in regard to the amendment to Section 6. 

The question being put on Dr. McKim’s mo- 
tion that this House do non-concur in the report 
of the Committee of Conference on Section 6, 
the Chair decided that the ayes had it, and the 
House agreed to non-concur. 


Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House adopted 
Article I of the Constitution, and the Chair 
stated that he was informed by the secretary 
that the vote was taken on the 11th day of the 
session, and required a two-thirds vote to sus- 
pend the rules for that purpose. The Chair 
thereupon put the question,and it was decided in 
the negative, there being on a division, ayes 97, 
noes 118. 


Dr. Nelson, of Western New York, offered the 
following resolution, which was agreed to: 


Resolved: That this House, mindful of yesterday’s 
noble and most impressive service of the unveiling of 
the cross of peace on the cathedral grounds of St 
Peter and St.Paul, give joy to the Bishop of Washing- 
ton for this formal and felicitous beginning of his 
great cathedral work, in the success of which the 
whole Church will share, and in the doing of which 
the whole Church might well assist,and render thanks 
to God that through the influence of the Cnristian 
Faith, the old war cross, always a sign of woe and 
desolation, is being more and more supplanted by 
Christ’s blessed cross of peace; 

Resolved: That the House recognize with pleasure 
the presence of the President of the United States at 
the ceremonies of the unveiling of the cross, and 
thank him for the kindly and generous words he ut- 
tered. 

Resolved: 'Yhat a suitable copy of these resolutions 
be prepared and sent to the President of the United 
States and to the Bishop of Washington. 


The Chair stated that it was necessary to re- 
new the Committee of Conference, owing to the 
complicated condition of affairs, and appointed 
Dr. Fiske, Judge Earl, and Judge Andrews, as 
such committee on the part of the House. 


Dr. Hoffman, of New York, called for the or- 


der of the day, and the Chair laid before the 
House the report of the Joint Commission on the 
Constitution and Canons, and announced that 
Dr. Hoffman had the floor. 


The Chair announced that at the last session 
the House had under consideration, and undis- 
posed of, certain amendments to the first sub- 
section of Section 1 of Canon 1,‘‘Of Postulants.” 
The Chair called for any amendments to Sub- 
section 2 of Section I, Section 2, Section 3, at 
which point Dr. Mackay-Smith stated that it 
would be useless for the House to pass any of 
the proposed canons at this time, as all knew 
what their fate would be, and simply in the in- 
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terests of economy of timeof the Convention, he 
desired to propose a substitute referring the 
body of canons back to the committee to report 
again at the next Convention. He made the mo- 
tion to include all the canons except those re- 
lating to marriage and divorce. 

The Chair ruled the motion out of order, as 
the House had adopted a resolution introduced 
by Mr. Stetson at an earlier stage that all mat- 
ters undisposed of should be re-committed. The 
question, the President stated, was on the adop- 
tion of Canon 1, as amended, which was adopted. 

Dr. Hoffman moved that Canons 2 and 8, as re- 
ported by the commission, be, and hereby are, 
enacted, and that Canons 8 and 4of Title I of 
the Digest be, and are herepy, repealed, the 
subject-matter thereof being covered by the 
canons hereby enacted; but pending further ac- 
tion on the proposed canons, Mr. Packard, of 
Maryland, moved that the further considera- 
tion of this whole matter be postponed indefi- 
nitely. He stated as a ground of his motion that 
it was evidently likely that the House was go- 
ing to agree to the adoption of the canons, but it 
would involve a great deal of discussion, and 
there was not sufficient time left to the Conven- 
tion in which to act upon it. 


Dr. Hoffman said it was very evident from the 


manner in which the canons had been received, 
that it would be impossible to pass them before 
the adjournment to-morrow, and personally he 
willingly consented to the motion of Mr. Pack- 
ard, but he asked that as the members of the 
Convention were now in possession of the print- 
ed copies of the canons, they would have time 
to consider them and make their amendments, 
which he hoped they would send to him before 
the next meeting of the General Convention. 

The motion to indefinitely postpone was 
agreed to. E 

_ Messages were received from the House of 
Bishops as follows: No. 99, containing a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of five bishops, five 
presbyters, and three laymen, to consider and 
report at the next meeting as to a permanent 
place for holding the General Convention. Con- 
curred in. 

Message No. 100,informing the House that the 
House of Bishops had concurred with the House 
of Deputies in Message No. 70, proposing an 
amendment to Title I, Canon 7, Section 3. 

Message 101, containing a resolution of the 
House of Bishops as to an amendment of Title 
III, Canon 7, Article LV. 


Message 102, containing a resolution as fol- 
lows: Strike out Article X of the Constitution, 
and insert the following as Article III of the 
Constitution; namely: [This is the substance of 
the report presented by Dr. Egar, of the Com- 
mittee of Conference this morning, and not acted 
on until the message from the House of Bishops 
should be received.| ‘Bishops may be conse- 
crated for foreign lands upon due application 
therefrom,with the approbation of the majority 
of the bishops of this Church entitled to vote in 
the House of Bishops, certified to the Presiding 
Bishop, under such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by canons of the General Convention. 
Bishops so consecrated shall not be eligible to 
the office of diocesan or bishop-coadjutor of any 
diocese in the United States, nor be entitled to 
vote in the House of Bishops, nor shall they 
perform any act of the episcopal office in any 
diocese or missionary district of this Church, 
unless requested to do so by the ecclesiastical 
authority thereof,” 

Dr. Egar moved the immediate consideration 
of the resolution, and that a vote be taken at 
once. 

The motion was agreed to, and the vote being 
taken by dioceses and orders, the result was an- 
nounced: Clerical, ayes 49, no votes in the 
negative; lay, ayes 42, no votes in the negative; 
so the resolution was concurred in. 


The House thereupon took its noon-day recess. 


AFTER RECESS 


In executive session at three o’clock,the House 
elected as Missionary Bishop of Asheville, the 
Rey. Junius Moore Horner, and signed the cus- 
tomary testimonials, 
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Dr. Davenport, chairman of the Committee on 
Canons, presented the following reports: 

Report No, 22, relative te the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce: 

Resolved; That the resolutions offered by deputies 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, now in the 
hands of this committee, be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, to be appointed to sit during the re- 
cess, and report to the next General Convention. 


Agreed to. 

Report No. 23. The Committee on Canons, to 
whom was referred the matter relating to evan- 
gelists, reports that the proposed canons are, in 
their judgment, already provided for by Title 
1, Canon 12, and therefore ask to be discharged 
from the further consideration of this subject. 
Agreed to. 

Dr. Davenport also presented the following: 
The Committee on Canors, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution proposing to pass a canon 
providing for the election and consecration of 
bishops suffragan, respectfully offers the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved: That this subject be referred to the Joint 
Commission on the Revision of the Canons. 


He stated that the matter had been before 
previous Conventions, and each time was de- 
cided in the negative, and he therefore asked 
that the committee be discharged, and that the 
matter be referred to the commission that would 
sit during the recess. 

The Rev. Mr. Faude, of Minnesota, desired to 
offer a substitute for that resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved: That the proposed amendment to the 
canons relating to suffragan bishops be referred toa 
special committee of five, to report thereon to the 
next General Convention. 


Mr. Faude said he recognized the fact that his 
resolution was in some respects revolutionary, 
and for that very reason he asked that it be re- 
ferred to some other body than one that feels 
that it ought not to take up a thing revolution- 
ary. 

The Chair put the question on the substitute 
of Mr. Faude, and on a division it was adopted 
by.a vote of, ayes 142, nays 60. 


Dr. Davenport made his report No. 35 as fol- 
lows: The Committee on Canons, to whom was 
referred Message No. 90 of the House of Bish- 
ops, proposing an amendment to Title 1, Canon 
18, Section 10, Clause 1,offers the following reso- 
tion. 


Resolved: That the House of Deputies does not 
concur with the House of Bishops in their Message 
No. 90; and second, 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that 
Title 1, Canon 19, Section 10, Clause 1, be amended 
so as to read as follows: 

Every bishop of this Church shall visit the churches 
within his diocese at least once in three years, for the 
purpose of examining the state of his Church in re- 
spect of the behavior of his clergymen, administering 
the apostolic rite of Confirmation, ministering the 
Word, and, if he think fit, administering the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper to the people committed 
to his charge. Ifa bishop shall fail or neglect for 
more than three years to visit a parish or congrega- 
tion, or shall fail or decline to visit a parish or con- 
gregation within a reasonable time after receiving 
from such parish or congregation a formal request in 
writing to visit the same, or shall in writing at any 
time, formally notify any parish or congregation 
his intention, for reasons by him to be stated in such 
notice, not to visit such parish or congregation, then, 
and in every such case, the rector or minister and the 
pastor, or either of them, may apply to the Presiding 
Bishop to appoint five bishops in charge of dioceses 
who live nearest to the diocese in which such church 
or congregation may be situated, to act as a council 
of conciliation, who shallamicably determine all mat- 
ters of differences between the parties, and such 
bishop shall conform to the decisions of the council 
in the premises. If the Presiding Bishop be the 
bishop within whose jurisdiction the bishop may be, 
then the application shall be made to the bishop next 
in seniority: and in such case as above mentioned, 
the bishop in whose diocese the congregation may be, 
may at any time apply himself to the Presiding Bish- 
op for council of conciliation, provided that if by the 
action of the General Convention any canon shall be 
hereafter made for the establishment of council or 
councils of conciliation for the general purpose of 
amicably reconciling the differences of this, or any 
other kind, thensuch a case asis above named shall 
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be referred to such council of conciliation, and the 
parties shall abide by its decision. 

The question was put on non-concurrence in 
Message No. 90, and it was decided in the af-. 
firmative. 

Dr. Davenport then moved the resolution pro- 
viding for the amendment as stated immediately 
before, and it was agreed to. 

Dr. Alsop offered the following: 

Resolved: That the Committee on Marginal Read- 
ings be instructed togive, as soon as possible, the 
authority for all their proposed readings. 

He said that he thought that none who had 
read the report of the work done on the New 
Testament, could fail to feel that the work was 
of immense value. 

Dr. Huntington hoped that the resolution of 
Dr. Alsop would prevail. He thought this one 
of the most important subjects that had come 
before the House. 

The resolution of Dr. Alsop was agreed to. 

The Chair communicated a message from the 
House of Bishops informing the House that it 
had adopted the following: 

Resolved: The House of Deputies concurring, that 
the title of the Joint Commission on the Revision of 
the Constitution be changed to Joint Committee on 
the Revision of Canons, 
and had elected the Bishop of Hast Carolina, 
the Bishop of North Carolina, and the Bishop 
of Vermont, to be members of such commission 
in place of the late Bishop of Western New 
York, deceased, and the Bishop of Kentucky 
and the Bishop of Quincy, resigned. 

The report was concurred in. 

Message No. 104. The House of Bishops in- 
forms the House of Deputies that it nominates 
for election by the House of Deputies as Bishop 
of the missionary district of Kyoto, the Rev. 
George Calvin Hall, presbyter of the diocese of 
Delaware. Referred to the Committee on the 
Consecration of Bishops. 

Dr. Earl, from the Committee of Conference 
on Article I, reported as follows: The Committee 
of Conference to whom was reported the disa- 
greeing action on the part of the two Houses of 
the Convention, beg to report the following reso- 
lution and recommend its adoption; that is, the 
whole of Article I, as amended. The two 
amendments reported by the Committee of Con- 
ference relate to the third paragraph of Sec- 
tion 4, and also to Section 6. In Section 4, after 
the words, ‘‘on any question the vote of the ma- 
jority of the deputies present shall suffice, un- 
less otherwise ordered by this Constitution,” in- 
sert, ‘‘or by the canons requiring more than a 
majority in cases not specially provided for by 
the Constitution.’? In Section 6, the committee 
have agreed to amend by leaving out the sim- 
ple words, ‘‘when the vote shall be taken by 
orders,” so that delegates from the missionary 
districts and also from the churches in Europe, 
must have seats on the floor of this House with 
the right to debate, but not the right to vote. 

The question being taken by a vote of dio- 
ceses and orders, the result was announced as 
follows: Clerical, ayes 53, noes 3, divided 1; lay, 
ayes 387, noes 2, divided 3; so the House con- 
curred with the committee by a constitutional 
majority. 

Mr. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved: That the report of the Committee on the 
Lambeth Conference be made the special order for to- 
morrow at half past ten o’clock. 

. Agreed to by a two-thirds vote as required by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Brown, of Rhode Island, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was agreed to: 

Resowed: The House of Bishops concurring, that a 
joint committee be appointed, consisting of one bish- 
op, one presbyter, and one layman, who with the sec- 
retaries of the two Houses, shall examine all action 
on the proposed Constitution, and shall report before 
adjournment to-morrow whether the action of the 
two Houses is in all respects complete and in proper 
constitutional form. 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that 
the Joint Commission on the Revision of the Canons 
be, and they are hereby, instructed to issue their re- 
port in print six months before the meeting of the 
next General Convention. 
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Mr. Brown subsequently said: Being in- 
formed that the Joint Commission on Canons 
are instructed to report nine months before the 
next General Convention, I ask leave to with- 
draw my second resolution. 

The first resolution was thereupon agreed to. 

The Chair announced several appointments of 
committees, and at the hour of 5p. m., the 
House adjourned. 

HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The Bishop of Washington and the Bishop- 
coadjutor of Connecticut were appointed onthe 
committee to arrange for meetings of the Mis- 
sionary Council. The bishops appointed on the 
Joint Committee on the Increased Responsibili- 
ties of the Church, are the Bishops of Albany, 
New York, and Chicago. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the proposal of a permanent 
place of meeting of the General Convention. 
The Bishops added to the Commission for the 
Translation of the Prayer Book into the German 
Language, the following named: The Rev. 
Messrs. Roland E. Grueber, C. C. Tiffany, D.D., 
Johannes Rockstroh, and John P. Peters, D.D., 
and Mr. Benjamin W. Wells. The Bishops of 
North Carolina, Vermont, and East Carolina, 
were appointed upon the Joint Commission for 
the Revision of the Canons, in place of the late 
Bishop of Western New York, and of the Bish- 
ops of Kentucky and Quincy who have resigned 
from the Commission. The Rev. Geo. C. Hall, 
of the diocese of Delaware, was nominated Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Kyoto, Japan. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25—SEVENTEENTH DAY 


The House of Deputies met at10 a.m. The 
President, the Rev. Dr. Dix, in the chair. 

The Chair announced the members of the 
Committee on the Standard Bible: the Rev. Dr. 
Gold, of Chicago; the Rey. Dr. Waterman, of 
New Hampshire; and Mr. Charles G. Saunders, 
of Massachusetts. 

The House took up the special order, which 
was the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the resolutions of the 
last Lambeth Conference, and the invitation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to send represent- 
atives to the Consultative Body proposed at the 
last Conference. The committee reported that 
it could not recommend any official action upon 
the resolutions, because the Lambeth Conference 
was not an organized ecclesiastical body, but a 
yoluntary gathering. The committee, however, 
favored accepting the invitation, and asked to 
be discharged from further consideration of the 
subject, which was done. 

The following is the substance of the report: 

The committee to whom was referred the let- 
ter to the Presiding Bishop communicating the 
resolutions of the last Lambeth Conference, and 
communicating also the request of the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury that this Church take action on 
the formation of a Consultative Body,reports that 
as this Convention 1s an organized body, and the 
Lambeth Conference only a voluntary meeting 
of Bishops of the Church of England and the 
Churches in communion with her, the committee 
cannot recommend any formal action upon any 
of the resolutions, 


The committee calls.especial attention to cer- 
tain points contained in the resolutions worthy 
of consideration, while demanding no action 
from this Church: The call to more earnest 
missionary zeal; the suggestion as to treat- 
ment to be given to immigrants, and as to 
our care for them when they come to our shores; 
the conference of the various legislative bod- 
ies of the different portions of the Church 
with the Consultative Body, in the establish- 
ment of foreign missionary jurisdictions,in order 
to avoid conflict and confusion between bishops 
of different Communions in the same place; the 
reform movements in Roman Catholic countries, 
especially concerning us in Mexico and Brazil; 
and above all, the recognition of the divine pur- 
pose of visible unity as a fact of revelation, and 
the duty of the unity of the Church in accord- 
ance with our Lord’s own prayer. 

Referring to the proposal of the Archbishop 
as to the Consultative Body, your committee 

would reyort: 
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1st. That any recognition of the Catholic 
unity of all portions of the Church of England 
and of the Churches in union with her, is com- 
plimentary, and in no wise antagonistic to the 
other fact of equal importance; namely, the au- 
tonemy of national Churches. 

2nd. That although no questions have arisen 
in the hundred years and more of our national 
existence as a national Church, when we have 
had need to ask advice or information about 
ecclesiastical affairs, the time might come when 
in some matter connected with the interest of 
the entire Church, or upon the work which 
concerns the Church in America, we might 
gladly avail ourselves of a committee represent- 
ing the Church which, more than any other 
Christian body in the world, has had to do with 
grave questions relating to colonial difficulties. 

3d. That inasmuch as the need of such Con- 
sultative Body has been deeply felt by the 
Church of England, it would be ungraciousin us 
not to recognize their need. At a time when 
these two great English-speaking nations 
of the world are plainly drawing nearer 
and nearer to each other in sympathy, and 
when in the providence of God we are likely to 
be called upon to have a share in that ad- 
vance by which the English people, the English 
language, and English civilization, and the sys- 
tem of law which we hold in common with Eng- 
land, are to be potent factors in the advance- 
ment of the human race, it would seem especial- 
ly unwise not to recognize the spirit of a pro- 
posal which is based upon the closeness of our 
union as a Church with the Church of our 
mother country. 

But inasmuch as the suggestion emanates from 
a voluntary conference of bishops only, which 
neither claims nor asks recognition as anorganic 
representative of the Church, the committee 
thinks that no action of this General Convention 
should be taken in regard to it, feeling that if 
the bishops of the Church desire any of their 
members to be members of this Consultative 
Body, they will undoubtedly arrange among 
themselves some method of accepting the cour- 
teous invitation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Mr. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, opposed the re- 
port, and offered a resolution that in the govern- 
ment of its affairs, this Church should preserve 
its own autonomy. He saw possibilities for 
much trouble if sucha Consultative Body should 
be authorized. 

The Rev. Dr. Harris, of Pennsylvania, said: 

“Mr. President: I find myself in a peculiar 
position this morning in regard to the report. I 
am in favor of the conclusion, but not in 
favor of some of the terms of the report, be- 
cause in the report there is an implica- 
tion that if this Convention does not officially 
take action, we admit tbe right of the bish- 
ops to take action on their own part, without 
reference to the body constituting the Gen- 
eral Convention. My point is that it is not 
competent for us, as a General Convention, to 
take official action upon the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I do not agree with 
my colleague from Pennsylvania in the position 
which he just now took, that thereis no forcein 
the argument that because this is an unofficial 
invitation that therefore we, as an official body, 
should not take cognizance of it. I think that, 
on the other hand, is the very point which is 
important to consider. 


“T will not insult the intelligence of the mem- 
bers of this House by informing them as to the 
character of the Lambeth Conference. Though 
an august and imposing body, we know that it 
has no official ecclesiastical existence; that it 
has no official ecclesiastical authority whatever. 
Much as we respect the gentlemen, the episco- 
pal gentlemen, who make up that body, no one 
of us will assert that that body is so constituted 


as in any way to represent the Church. It rep- 
resents only one order in the Church. 
“But what are we, Mr. President? We are 


the officially organized ecclesiastical body of the 
Church. Our legislation is official legislation. 
Whatever we pass here carries with it an offi- 
cial sanction, and what we are asked todo in 
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accepting this invitation is to give an official 
sanction to something which has not an official 
character in itself. So far as we can learn any- 
where, no ecclesiastical body to which this invi- 
tation has thus far been extended has taken any 
official action which would give any official 
sanction to the formation of a Consultative Body 
such as the Lambeth Conference has proposed, 
Shall we, then, be the first to give it an official 
air and character by passing here action which 
can only carry with it offisial ecclesiastical 
force? I say it is entirely incompetent, then, 
for this body to accept an invitation which is 
given to it simply upon the motion of some gen- 
tlemen who are gathered together for voluntary 
purposes; and for that reason, Mr. President, I 
beg to offer a substitute for the resolution offered 
by my colleague from Pennsylvania.” 

The Rey. Dr. Elliott said: ‘Mr. President, 
In a speech made a little while ago, an illustra- 
tration was brought forward with reference to 
the invitation of the supreme judiciary of this 
country by the law lords of the House of Lords, 
and it seemed to be argued by the speaker that 
the illustration was an exactone. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the Church of Jesus Christ there is a 
unity which does not exist between the judici- 
ary of several countries. We form one body 
under one great Head and what touches one 
part of that body interests the entire body. 
And there are relations subsisting between us— 
relations of love and of comity, and of interest, 
which cannot subsist between bodies haying no 
corporate union, no vital union, whatever, one 
with another. 

“Mr. President, it seems extraordinary after 
all the loving talk that we have had and earn- 
estly had, in regard to union in the Church of 
Christ, that weshould not hail every well-meant 
effort, coming especially from such a high 
source, to show as far as can be, a unity and 
oneness in the Church of Christ; and it would 
seem that we would hardly deal properly with 
the proposition of the House if we would deal 
with it in the spirit in which the speech a little 
while ago was made; that we ought to be act- 
ing in a generous and comprehensive spirit, and 
ought to rise to the loftiness of the position 
which is here offered, which, if in its details is 
objectionable, is one which shows a unity and 
oneness in the Anglican branch of the Church 
Catholic of Jesus Christ, and so it would seem 
that we ought to consider whether with national 
divisions we cannot show a corporate oneness and 
a oueness of love, wherever'it may be possible, 
without the violation of fundamental princi- 
ples, and that we ought to grasp such an occa- 
sion as this, and if we cannot treat it with ac- 
ceptance, at least treat it with the utmost cour- 
tesy and with brotherly love. 


“Mr. President, not only is this Church great- 
ly indebted, as we know, to the Church of Eng- 
land for our foundation in this country and for 
a hundred years of nursing and care, but in 
later years the Church of England has shown 
the utmost readiness to look to what was once 
her daughter, butis now her sister Church—to 
look to her for instruction as to some of the 
fundamental portions of her organic system. 
The mother Church has looked benignantly up- 
on the acts of her daughter, has been glad to 
learn from her once daughter Church, has not 
felt jealous, has not felt that she was to stand up- 
on her proud position, but has looked benignantly 
and kindly, and for the formation of her dio- 
ceses in her immense dominions, has taken this 
Church as the model. 


“Mr, President, whatever may be the action 
of this House, I must deprecate the passage of 
any resolution which seems evidently lacking in 
courtesy. This is a movement looking towards 
something of a visible unity of the Anglican 
branch of the Church Catholic; it is a move- 
ment away from the divisions and the distrac- 
tions which have so perplexed the Church and so 
misrepresented the Church in the eye of the 
world, a movement in the direction of a one- 
ness in Christ, and Ido trust that this House 
will rise to the dignity and the sacredness of 
the subject before them, and that if we do not 
bear our number in that proposed conference, 
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they will remember who has said: 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ”’ 

The Rey. Dr. Taylor said: ‘‘Mr. President, I 
most heartily agree with all that the last speak- 
er has said in regard to the courteous treat- 
ment which should be given by this General 
Convention to the invitation extended to this 
Church. by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
come into a consultative council by sanctioning 
the appointment of two of the bishops of the 
American Church. But I venture to say, sir, 
that in the matter of courtesy, the resolutions 
which have been offered do not fail. And witb 
regard to the point of rising to the dignity of 
the position and of the occasion which is placed 
before us, I venture to say, also, that we are 
not by the very terms of that invitation allowed 
to rise to the dignity of the occasion. For, Mr. 
President, the invitation comes to us from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury alone. My point is, 
that if the invitation came to us from the 
Church of England, acting as a corporate body, 
if it came to us from the Church of England as 
an organized national Church, it would be a 
very different thing, and I know that it would 
be met by this House and by the General Con- 
vention with the fairness and with the welcome 
with which it ought to be met under those cir- 
cumstances. We are not in position, by the 
very terms of the invitation, therefore, to rise 
to what is called the dignity of the occasion. The 
Church of England has not spoken. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has issued an invitation, 
and let me say, sir, and remind the House of 
the fact with which I have no doubt you are all 
familiar, that at the meeting of the Lambeth 
Conference, at which this invitation was given, 
there were two subjects before the Conference, 
under the general term, ‘‘'Heading of the or- 
ganization of the Angli:an union.” The first 
was the formation of a Consultative. The sec- 
ond was the formation of a tribunal of refer- 
ence, and when they had discussed the matter 
in the council, the matter of the tribunal was 
dropped absolutely, and only that of the Consul- 
tative was insisted upon. But, sir, even when 
they proceeded to the consideration of the ques- 
tion of the consultative body, there were a large 
number of bishops from the Colonial Churches 
of the Church of England that were not in favor 
of the scheme, and as for the bishops of our 
own Church, I am informed that only a very 
small minority voted in favor of it. 


“Now, sir, it is not aquestion of whether we 
are represented on that Consultative Body, if 
we went into it, by two bishops or by a majority 
of the bishops. It isa question of a semi official 
invitation given to a body whose action is ex- 
tremely official and legislative. What wedo,Mr. 
President, as has been well said—and I desire 
merely to enforce the argument—what we do 
stands as the official action of this Church, and 
weare bound by it. And therefore I consider 
that itis extremely hazardous—I will not say 
dangerous, for we can fly from danger—but that 
it is extremely hazardous for us to agree to a 
course of action whose end cannot be foreseen.”’ 

Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania: Mr. President, 
I want to ask whether any invitation has been 
extended by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
take action in reference to this matter. I un- 
derstand the invitation to be a letter to the Pre- 
siding Bishop of this Church. If there is no 
communication to this Convention, I do not see 
why this Convention should make any response 
toit. Ifit bea letter to the Presiding Bishop 
it needs no action on our part. We do not need 
to give consent for two bishops to go to England 
and consult with English bishops. It seems to 
me it was rather to the Presiding Bishop, and 
through him to the bishops themselves, that 
two of them should come over for that purpose. 
For these reasons, it seems to me that it is im- 
proper that we should pass any resolutions at 
all; that we have nothing from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for areply. The Presiding Bishop 
will acknowledge the courtesy of his invitation ; 
and therefore I think that the action already 
taken is complete as far as this Convention is 
concerned, and that neither of these resol utions 
need be adopted.”’ 


‘It is more 
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Moved and carried that the whole subject be 
laid upon the table. 

A message from the House of Bishops an- 
nounced that it had non-concurred in the adop- 
tion of Article IX of the Constitution, and rec- 
ommended the adoption of the present Article 
VI. The Deputies adhered to their former ac- 
tion,and asked for a committee of conference. 
Before the committee could meet, however, the 
Bishops sent down a message receding from the_r 
action, and concurring with the Deputies in the 
adoption of Article IX. 

The Bishops amended Article I by striking out 
Section 6,in which the House of Deputies con- 
curred, in which connection, Judge Andrews, of 
Central New York, made the following remarks: 

“Mr. President, I move the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved: That this House concur with 
the House of Bishops in its recommendation 
in Message No. 107; and I? beg to say a single 
word in support of this resolution. This mes- 
sage which has just been read does not concur 
with the recommendation of the Joint Commit- 
tee in respect to Article I, but substitutes there- 
for a recommendation that Section 6 of that 
Article be wholly omitted. After this House 
had stricken out from that Article the qualified 
right to vote given by it, in the form in which it 
was originally presented, to the delegates from 
missionary districts and foreign jurisdictions, 
there was nothing left which was a proper, orat 
least a necessary, subject for constitutional pro- 
vision. Since it left the Article then simply to 
declare that deputies from these jurisdictions 
might be admitted to the rights of deputies in 
this Convention without the right to vote, that 
is amatter which properly belongs to the ac- 
tion of this House through its general order, 
and for that reason it has no proper place in the 
organic law.”’ 

The House then went into executive session. 
upon the nomination of the Rev. George C. Hall 
as Missionary Bishop of Kyoto. The nomination 
failed of confirmation for the reason, as is re- 
ported, that while the House recognized tho 
high character of the nominee, it did not think 
it expedient to elect one who had not the pecul- 
iar qualifications for a difficult field, and who 
had no knowledge of the language or the con- 
ditions of the foreign field to which he had 
been nominated,which even a younger man could 
with difficulty master. 


AFTER RECESS 

Dr. Stetson stated, that in the message which 
came from the House of Bishops this morning, 
advising the House of the non concurrence of 
the House of Bishops in the resolutions embody- 
ing Article 1X of the Constitution—the proposed 
new Constitution—there was also a notification 
that the House of Bishops had adopted as Arti- 
cle IX, another Article, and this morning, the 
question not seeming to some deputies, at least, 
to be understood, the vote for non-concurrence 
prevailed, and he wished to make a brief state- 
ment of the facts upon which the vote will op- 
erate. Article IX as adopted by this House, he 
said, and communicated to the House of Bish- 
ops, contains a provision for an appellate court. 
The House of Bishops has advised this House 
that the gravity of the subject was such that 
the House of Bishops was not willing or able at 
this time to pass upon that question, and there- 
fore they have adopted, instead of the Article 
IX that we had proposed—and which was a sub- 
stitute for Article VI of the present Constitution 
—they have adopted Article VI exactly as it 
stands in the present Constitution, in the place 
of Article IX, which we had intended to substi- 
tute therefor. Therefore, if we do not concur 
with the House of Bishops, this will result, and 
this only: The appellate court will not be pro- 
vided for, for it is inconceivable that after the 
deliberate report of this morning the House of 
Bishops will this afternoon take new action,and 
we will therefore have two Articles No. VI and 
no Article No. 1X. The substance of the law 
will be exactly the same, and therefore he 
moved to concur with the House of Bishops in 
adopting Article VI of the present Constitution 
as Article 1X of the proposed Constitution. 

Dr. Hoffman hoped that the motion for concur- 
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rence would not prevail, as he had reasons for 
saying that the committee of conference of the 
two Houses would come together this afternoon, 
and he therefore moved that the House do not 
concur, and that the committee of conference 
be appointed. 

Mr. Stetson thereupon agreed that a post- 
ponement should be had of his motion for the 
present. 

The Chair stated that the question then was, 
that the House request a committee of confer- 
ence with the House of Bishops on their Mes- 
sage No.114. The motion was agreed to, and 
the Chair appointed Dr. Ezar, Mr. Earl, and Dr. 
Hoffman, as such committee. 

Dr. Egar thereupon offered the following reso- 
lution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that 
with the approval of the presiding officer of each of the 
two Houses of the General Convention of 1898, the sec- 
retaries of the two Houses jointly correct and supply 
any errors or omissions which in their judgment ure 
merely clerical or formal, in the several resolutions 
amendatory of the Constitution, adopted by the final 
and concurrent action of the two Houses of the 
General Convention of 1898. 

Dr. Egar also offered the following resolution 
bearing upon the same subject. 

aesolved: The House of Bishops concurring, that 
the presiding officer and the secretaries of each of the 
two Houses of the General Convention of 1898 be, and 
hereby they are, authorized and directed to certify 
the final and concurrent action of the two Houses of 
this Convention, in respect of each of the Articles of 
the Constitution to be proposed for ratification by the 
General Convention of 1901, and any alteration, 
amendment, or repeal of any Article of the present 
Constitution, and that such certification shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the action so certified is the fi- 
nal and concurrent action in the premises of both of 
the Houses of the General Convention of 1898.. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Dr. Taylor, of Illinois, offered a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for two spe- 
cial gifts of anumber of Prayer Books of rare 
edition, and also other items of manuscript re- 
lating to the Gospel of the Assyrian Church. 
Agreed to. 

Dr. Knight, of Georgia, offered a resolution to 
amend Section 1, Page 147 of the Digest, eighth 
line from the bottom, by striking out the word 
“three,’? and inserting the word,‘‘four,”’ so that 
it will read: ‘‘The secretary may, with the ap- 
probation of the House, appoint four assistant 
secretaries.’’ Agreed to. 

The next order was the resolution looking to 
the setting forth of a Book of Special Offices. 

Dr. Lines, of Connecticut, stated that his only 
reason for not accepting the substitute of Dr. 
Huntington was that if his motion should fail, 
he would lose the privilegeof a vote upon his 
(Dr. Lines’) motion. He said he would vote for 
Dr. Huntington’s amendment, and if it should 
be carried he would be quite content; but if not, 
he would like to have a vote upon his motion. 
He thought that sucha Prayer Book as he had 
in mind would be the right one for service in this 
Church. The resolution suggested by Dr. Lines, 
was as follows: 

Resolved: That the House of Bishops be directed to 
take into consideration and to set forth for use where 
it may be duly licensed, if in their judgment it be for 
the best interests of the Church, a book of offices 
containing services and prayers for special occasions 
for which the Book of Common Prayer does not make 
provision. 

The amendment proposed by Dr. Huntington 
was as follows: 

Resolved; That the House of Bishops be requested 
to prepare and to report to the next General Conven- 
tion, a brief collection of household and other prayers 
for special occasions, to be bound up with the Book of 
Common Prayer, after the said collection shall have 
been approved by two (successive General Conven- 
tions, in accordance with Article VIII of the Consti- 
tution. 

A division of the propositions was asked for 
and granted, and the Chair put the first ques- 
tion as follows: 


Resolved: That the House of Bishops be requested to 
prepare and report to the next General Convention a 
brief collection of household and other prayers for 
special occasions. 


Mr. Biddle, of Pennsylvania, moved to amend, 
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by adding after the words, ‘‘'General Conven- 
tion,” the words, “for their approval,’’ and the 
question being put, the Chair declared the 
amendment rejected. Mr. Biddle thereupon 
moved to lay the amendment of Dr. Huntington 
on the table, which was agreed to, and the ques- 
tion being put on the adoption of the resolution 
of Dr. Lines, the Chair declared that the noes 
prevailed, and the resolution was lost. 

The resolution to appoint a committee on the 
orders of the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
carried. The members on the part of the depu- 
ties were not announced. 

Mr. MeConnell, of Louisiana, said: ‘Mr. Pres- 
ident and gentlemen of the Convention, itis with 
very great pleasure that I rise to offer the reso- 
lution that I hold in my hands, which is to en- 
able this Convention to give some expression of 
its appreciation of its presiding officer: 

Resolved; hat the thanks of this House be, and 
are hereby, tendered to the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., for the uniform dignity, courtesy, and 
impartiality with which he has presided over its de- 
liberations. 

Resolved: That the House desires also to record its 
deep regret that according to the announcement of 
the Rev. Dr. Dix at the opening of the session, it may 
not hope for acontinuance of his servicesas Presi- 
dent in the future Conventions. 

“T ask that the secretary put the question on 
the adoption of the resolutions,and I would sug- 
gest that in order to emphasize the appreciation 
of this Convention, that the House vote stand- 
ing.”’ 

Dr. Hodges, of Maryland, suggested that the 
wording of the resolutions be changed so that 
instead of expressing only regret that we may 
not have Dr. Dix as the Presiding officer in fu- 
ture, the Convention express the hope that in 
spite of the expression of the president at the 
opening of the Convention, we shall have the 
pleasure of his continuing in that office, and he 
moved that amendment,which was accepted,and 
the resolutions were adopted by a standing 
unanimous vote of the House. 


The Rev. Dr. Dix thereupon said: ‘SJ can 
only say, my dear brethren of the clergy and 
dear brethren of the laity, that, as you all know, 
this expression of your confidence and regard is 
very valuable to me, very precious. I shall not 
say anything more than that. I would not fora 
moment detain the House, but I would simply 
add that in looking back to this, probably the last 
Convention over which I shall be permitted to 
preside, I shall retain the most delightful mem- 
ories of a session which it appears to me has 
been without exception the most charming, the 
most courteous, and the most kindly that I have 
ever known. Some persons expressed to me sur- 
prise that it should be so. I said: ‘There is 
nothing to surprise you whatever. This body is 
not like other bodies that might be named. Itis 
composed of Christian communicants at the 
same altar, brethren in Christ, all gentlemen, 
accustomed to deal with one another as gentle- 
men, with a high sense of Christian courtesy, 
and I cannot conceive how a presiding officer 
should ever find his task difficult in presiding 
over assemblages such as that which I see be- 
fore me.’ Dear brethren, accept my most cor- 
dial thanks, and believe me that this expression 
of your esteem is one of the most grateful gifts 
that I have received during my life.” 


Message No. 115 from the House of Bishops 
was received, informing the House of Deputies 
that it had receded from its action communicated 
in its Message No. 114, and had concurred with 
the House of Deputies in adopting the resolu- 
tion contained in its Message No. 75, adopting 
Article IX of the Constitution. 

The Chair stated that it would be proper to 
recall Message No. 75 referred to in the message 
just received. 

Mr. Thomas, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolu- 
tion that this House tender to the secretary and 
his assistants its thanks for their official serv- 
ice, and also their unfailing efforts to enable the 
members to properly carry on the work of the 
Convention. 

Dr. Egar made a report from the joint com- 
mittee appointed to examine the action on the 
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proposed Constitution and report whether the 
action of the two Houses is in all respects com- 
plete and in proper constitutional form. The 
committee reported that it had found that the 
action of the two Houses was in all respects 
complete and in constitutional form, and suffi- 
cient so far as concerned this General Conven- 
tion, for the repeal of the title, and of each and 
every Article of the present Constitution, and 
for the adoption of a new title for each and 
every of the Articles of the proposed Constitu- 
tion. 

Dr. Lindsay offered a resolution of thanks to 
the Churchman’s League of Washington on the 
matter of the preservation of Virginia, antiqui- 
ties. Agreed to. 

Mr. Old, of Virginia, offered a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Joseph Packard and Mr. Stiness 
for the fair and impartial manner with which 
they had presided over the House during the 
present session, when called upon by its Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Alsop offered a resolution of thanks to 
the rector, wardens, and vestrymen of Epiph- 
any church for the admirable arrangement for 
the accommodation of the House. 

Mr. Fairbanks, of Florida, offered a resolu- 
tion that all matters undisposed cf at this Con- 
vention be referred to the next General Conven- 
tion. 

The Chair announced the names of the six 
clergy and six laity appointed to serve on the 
committee of thirteen on the subject of Canons 
of Marriage and Divorce, of which the Presi- 
dent of the House was made chairman, as fol- 
lows: The Rev. Drs. Hoffman, Davenport, 
Mann, Fulton, Eccleston, and Lobdell; Messrs. 
Lewis, Stetson, Miller, Stanley, Lightner, and 
Bradford. 

Dr. Davenport offered a resolution that a 
committee of nine be appointed to present to 
the House of Deputies at the next General Con- 
vention, a body of canons establishing courts of 
appeal as provided for in Article IX of the pro- 
posed Constitution, their report to be published 
nine months before the meeting of the next Gen- 
eral Convention. Agreed to. 

The House thereupon, on motion, adjourned 
sine die, after the reading of the Pastoral Letter 
at 8 o’clock. 

HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


The House acted upon Article IX as proposed 
by the Deputies, the ultimate disposal of which 
will be found in the proceedings of the House 
of Deputies. It also struck out Section 6 of 
Article I. Consent was given to the consecra- 
tion of the Missionary Bishops of Boise, Sacra- 
mento, North Dakota, and Asheville. The 
bishops on the Committee on the Orders of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church are the Bishops of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, and West- 
ern Michigan. 


OUTSIDE MEETINGS 
KENYON COLLEGE 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 19th, the alumni 
and friends of Kenyon College held their re- 
union and banquet at the Ebbitt House. About 
forty men were present, among them, Bishop 
Kendrick, of Arizona; Bishop Brooke, of Okla- 
homa; Bishop White, of Indiana; Bishop Bur- 
ton, of Lexington, and Bishop Browne, of Ar- 
kansas. Bishop Leonard, of Ohio, and Bishop 
Vincent, of Southern Ohio, the presidents of 
Kenyon’s Board of Trustees, and Bishop 
Gibson, of Virginia, who was for seventeen 
years a member of the Board, were also 
present. The invited guests of the association 
were Bishop Peterkin, of West Virginia, and 
Vice-Chancellor Wiggins, of the University of 
the South. Addresses were made by the Bishops 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Arkansas, the Rev. James 
C. Wheat, of Lynwood, Va.,a member of the 
class of 1831, who is the senior alumnus of Ken- 
yon; the Rev. Jno. Aspinwall, of Washington; 
Vice-Chancellor Wiggins, of Sewanee; the Rev. 
President Peirce, of Kenyon, and the Rev. Dr. 
H. W. Jones, dean of the theological department. 
Bishop Brooke acted as toast master. Vice- 
Chancellor Wiggins spoke with especial 
felicity of the very cordial feeling subsisting 
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between Sewanee and Kenyon, of their mu- 
tual interest, and of the magnificent opportunity 
which the development of the West affords 
them. Bishop Leonard dwelt especially upon 
the recent changes in the constitution of the 
college and the large field of influence opened 
thereby, the new life evidenced in the present 
administration, and the high standing of the 
college faculty as a whole. Bishop White re- 
called with pleasure and force his experience at 
Gambier during the last Commencement week, 
and made a strong appeal to Kenyon men to 
stand together and work out the future of the 
college. The evening closed with the singing of 
the old song‘ ‘Old Kenyon, Mother Dear.” 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


‘ The Alumni Association held, Oct. 18th, a suc- 
cessful reunion in Washington, at the Ebbitt 
House. Fifty gentlemen were present, includ- 
ing a few specially invited guests, the school be- 
ing well represented in both Houses of the Con- 
vention. After supper, the president, the Rev. 
H. A. F. Hoyt, late chaplain United States Vol- 
unteers, in the chair, a number of speeches 
were made, which kept the unflagging attention 
of the guests until alate hour. Special refer- 
ence was paid to the fact that Bishop Whitaker 
was just celebrating his 30th episcopal anniver- 
sary. The Bishop, in a genial response, said 
that the fact was news to him, as he had not 
been keeping track of the years. Bishop Hare, 
the senior alumnus, whose long episcopal term 
has just been honored by the Convention, was 
also called upon. The other speakers were 
Bishops Potter, Kinsolving, and Burton, the 
Rev. Dean Bartlett, the newly elected Profes- 
sor Groton, the Rev. Messrs. H. L. Phillips and 
W.S. Baer, and Mr. Francis A. Lewis. The Dean 
spoke of the auspicious opening of the school 
year. Bishops Whitehead and Brooke were 
also present. The occasion wasaltogether a most 
happy event. 


THE REVISED CONSTITUTION 
AS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION OF 1898 
ARTICLE I 


Section 1. There shall be a General Conven- 
tion of this Church, consisting of the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies, which 
Houses shall sit and deliberate separately; and 
in all deliberations, freedom of debate shall be 
allowed. Either House may originate and pro- 
pose legislation, and all acts of the Convention 
shall be adopted and authenticated by both 
Houses. 

Src. 2. Every bishop of this Church, having 
jurisdiction, every bishop-coadjutor, and every 
bishop who has resigned his jurisdiction by rea- 
son of advanced age and bodily infirmity aris- 
ing therefrom, shall have a seat and a vote in 
the House of Bishops. A majority of all bish- 
ops entitled to vote, exclusive of foreign mis- 
sionary bishops and bishops who have resigned 
their jurisdictions, shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Src. 3. The senior bishop of this Church, in 
the order of consecration, having jurisdiction 
within the United States, shall be the presiding 
bishop of the Church. He shall discharge such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Constitution 
and Canons of the General Convention. But if 
the presiding bishop shall resign his office as 
such, or if he shall resign his episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, or if he shall become disabled by reason of 
infirmity, the bishop next in seniority by conse- 
eration, having jurisdiction within the United 
States. shall thereupon become the presiding 
bishop. 

Szo. 4. The Church in each diocese which 
has been admitted to union with the General 
Convention shall be entitled to representation 
in the House of Deputies by not more than four 
presbyters, canonically resident in the diocese, 
and not more than four laymen, communicants 
of this Church, having domicile in the diocese; 
but the General Convention may by canon re- 
duce the representation to not less than two dep- 
uties in each order. Each diocese shall pre- 
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scribe the manner in which its deputies shall be 
chosen. 

To constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, the clerical order shall be represented 
by at least one deputy in each of a majority of 
the dioceses entitled to representation, and the 
lay order shall likewise be represented by at 
least one deputy in each of a majority of the dio- 
ceses entitled to representation. 

On any question, the vote of the majority of 
the deputies present shall suffice, unless other- 
wise ordered by this Constitution, or by the 
canons requiring more than a majority in cases 
not specially provided for by the Constitution, 
or unless the clerical or lay representation from 
any diocese require that the vote be taken by 
orders; and in all cases of a vote by orders, the 
two orders shall vote separately, each diocese 
having one vote in the clerical order and one 
in the lay order; and the concurrence of the 
votes of the two orders, by not less than a ma- 
jority in each order of all the dioceses repre- 
sented in that order at the time of the vote, 
shall be necessary to constitute a vote of the 
House. 

Src. 5. In either House any number less 
than a quorum may adjourn from day to day. 
Neither House shall adjourn without the con- 
sent of the other for more than three days, nor 
to any other place than that in which the Con- 
vention shall be sitting. 

Src. 6. The General Convention shall meet 
in every third year on the first Wednesday in 
October, unless a different day be appointed by 
the preceding Convention, and at the place des- 
ignated by such Convention; and if there shall 
appear to the Presiding Bishop of the Church 
sufficient cause for changing the place so ap- 
pointed, he may appoint another place for such 
meeting. Special meetings may be provided for 
by canon. 


A ARTICLE II. 


SEcTion 1.$In every diocese the bishop or 
bishop coadjutor shall be chosen agreeably to 
rules prescribed by the convention of that dio- 
cese. Missionary bishops shall be chosen in ac- 
cordance with the Canons of the General Con- 
vention. 

Sec. 2. No one :shall be ordained and conse- 
crated bishop until he shall be thirty years of 
age; nor without the consent of the majority of 
the bishops of this Church, exercising jurisdic- 
tion in the United States, and the further con- 
sent ofa majority of the Standing Committees of 
all the dioceses. But if the election have taken 
place within three months next before the meet- 
ing of the General Convention, the consent of 
the House of Deputies shall be required in place 
of that of a majority of the Standing Commit- 
tees. No one shall be ordained and consecrated 
bishop by less than three bishops. 

Sec. 3. A bishop shall confine the exercise of 
his cftice to his own diocese or missionary dis- 
trict, unless requested to perform episcopal acts 
in another diocese or in a missionary district by 
the ecclesiastical authority thereof, or unless 
authorized and appointed by the House of Bish- 
ops to act temporarily, in case of need, beyond 
the territorial limits of the Uni’ ed States. 

Src. 4. A bishop may not resign his jurisdic- 
tion without the consent of the House of Bish- 
ops. 

ARTICLE III. 

Bishops may be consecrated for foreign lands, 
upon due application therefrom, with the appro- 
bation of a majority of the bishops of this 
Church entitled to vote in the House of Bishops, 
certified to the presiding bishop, under such 
conditions as may be prescribed by canons of 
the General Convention. Bishops so consecrat- 
ed shall not be eligible to the office of diocesan 
or bishop-coadjutor of any diocese in the United 
States, nor be entitled to vote in the House of 
Bishops, nor shall they perform any act of the 
episcopal office in any diocese or missionary dis- 
trict of this Church, unless requested to do so 
by the ecclesiastical authority thereof. 


ARTICLE IV. 


In every diocese a Standing Committee shall 
be appointed by the convention thereof. When 
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there is a bishop in charge of the diocese, the 
Committee shall be his council of advice, and 
when there is no such bishop, it shall be the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the diocese, for all pur- 
poses declared by the General Convention, and 
the rights and duties of the Standing Commit- 
tee, except as provided in the Constitution and 
Canons of the General Convention, may be pre- 
scribed by the canons of the respective dioceses. 


ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. A new diocese may be formed (1) 
by the erection into a diocese of the whole or of 
any part of one or more missionary districts; 
(2) by the division of an existing diocese; or (3) 
by the junction of two or more dioceses, or of 
parts of two or more dioceses, under such condi- 
tions as the General Convention shall prescribe 
by a general canon or canons. The proceedings 
shall originate in a convocation of the clergy 
and laity of the missionary district called by 
the bishop for that purpose; or, with the ap- 
proval of the bishop, in the convention of the 
diocese to be divided; or (when it is proposed to 
form a new diocese by the junction of two or 
more dioceses,or of parts of two or more dioceses) 
by mutual agreement of the conventions of the 
dioceses concerned, with the approval of the re- 
spective bishops or the ecclesiastical authority 
of each diocese. In case the episcopate of a dio- 
cese be vacant, no proceedings towards its di- 
vision shall be taken until the vacancy is filled. 
During a vacancy in a missionary district, the 
consent of the presiding bishop must be had _ be- 
fore proceedings to erect it into a diocese be 
taken. When it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the General Convention, by a certified copy 
of the proceedings, and other documents and pa- 
pers laid before it, that all the conditions for 
the formation of the new diocese have been com- 
plied with, and that it has acceded to the Con- 
stitution of this Church, and the General Con- 
vention shall have so declared, and shall have 
ratified such proceedings, the formation of the 
new diocese shall be complete, and it shall 
thereupon be admitted to union with the Gener- 
al Convention. 

Sec. 2. In case one diocese shall be divided 
into two or more dioceses, the bishop of the dio- 
cese divided may elect the one to which he will 
be attached, and he shall thereupon become the 
bishop thereof; and the bishop-coadjutor, if 
there be one, may elect the one to which he will 
be attached ; and if it be not the one elected by 
the bishop, he shall be the bishop thereof. 

Sxo. 3. In case a diocese shall be formed out 
of parts of two or more dioceses, each of the 
bishops and bishops-coadjutor of the several dio- 
ceses out of which the new diocese has been 
formed, shall be entitled in the order of seniori- 
ty of consecration to the choice between his own 
diocese and the new dioGese so formed. In case 
the new diocese shall not be so chosen, it shall 
have the right to choose its own bishop. 

Src. 4. Whenever a new diocese is formed and 
erected out of an existing diocese, it shall be 
subject to the Constitution and Canons of the 
diocese out of which it was formed, except as 
local circumstances may prevent, until the same 
be altered in accordance with such Constitution 
and Canons by the convention of the new dio. 
cese. And whenever a diocese is formed out of 
two or more existing dioceses, it shall be sub- 
ject to the Constitution and Canons of that one 
of the said existing dioceses to which the great- 
er number of clergymen shall have belonged 
prior to theerection of such new diocese, except 
as local circumstances may prevent, until the 
same be altered in accordance with such Consti- 
tution and Canons by the convention of the new 


diocese. Fite 
Src. 5. A diocese formed out of a missionary 


district shall be subject to the Constitution and 
Canons to which the missionary district was sub- 
ject, until the same be altered in accordance 
with such Constitution and Canons by the con- 
vention of the new diocese. 

Sxc. 6. No new diocese shall be formed which 
shall contain fewer than six self-supporting par- 
ishes, and six presbyters who have been for at 
least one year canonically resident within the 
bounds of such new diocese, regularly settled in 
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a parish or congregation, and qualified to vote 
for a bishop. Nor shall such new diocese be 
formed if thereby any existing diocese shall be 
so reduced as to contain fewer than twelve self- 
supporting parishes and twelve presbyters who 
have been residing therein and settled and 
qualified as above mentioned. 


ARTICLE VI. 


SroTion 1. The House of Bishops may estab- 
lish missionary districts in States or Territories 
or parts thereof not organized into dioceses. It 
may also from time to time change, increase, or 
diminish,the territory included in such mission- 
ary districts, in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by canon. 

Src. 2. The General Convention may accept a 
cession of the territorial jurisdiction of a part of 
a diocese when the bishop and convention of 
such diocese shall propose such cession, and 
three-fourths of the parishes in the ceded terri- 
tory and also the same proportion of the par- 
ishes within the remaining territory, shall con- 
sent thereto. 

Sec. 3. Missionary districts shall be organized 
as may be prescribed by canon of the General 
Convention. 

ARTICLE VII. 


Dioceses and missionary districts may be 
united into provinces in such manner, under 
such conditions, and with such powers as shall 
be provided by canons of the General Conven- 
tion, but no diocese shall be included in a prov- 
ince without its own consent. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


No person shall be ordered priest or deacon 
until he shall have been examined by the bishop. 
and by two priests, and shall have exhibited 
such testimonials and other requisites as the 
canons in that case provided may direct. No 
person shall be consecrated bishop, or ordered 
priest or deacon, unless he shall at the time sub- 
scribe and make, in the presence of the ordering: 
bishop or bishops, the following declaration. 

“I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to be the Word of God, 


‘and to contain all things necessary to salvation ; 


and I do solemnly engage to conform to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Protestant. 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica.Y 

No person ordained by a foreign bishop, or by 
a bishop not in communion with this Church, 
shall be permitted to offiiciate as a minister of 
this Church, until he snall have complied with 
the canon or canons in that case provided, and 
shall have also subscribed the foresaid declara- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IX. 


The General Convention may, by canon, estab- 
lish a court for the trial of bishops, which shalh 
be composed of bishops only. 

Presbyters and deacons shall be tried by a 
court instituted by the convention of the diocese 
to which they belong. 

The General Convention may, in like manner. 
establish or provide for the establishment of, 
courts of review of the determinations of dioc- 
esan or other trial courts. 

The court for the review of the determination 
of the trial court, on the trial of a bishop, shall 
be composed of bishops only. 

The General Convention may, in like manner, 
establish an ultimate court of appeal, for the re- 
view only, of the determination of any court of 
review on questions of doctrine, faith, or wor- 
ship. 

None but a bishop shall pronounce sentence of 
admonition, or of suspension, deposition, or deg- 
radation from the ministry, on any bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon. 

A sentence of suspension shall specify on 
what terms or conditions and at what time the 
suspension shall cease. 


ARTICLE X, 


The Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cer- 
emonies of the Church, together with the Psal- 
ter, or Psalms of David, the Form and Manner 
of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating Bish- 
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ops, Priests, and Deacons, the Form of Conse- 
eration of a Church or Chapel, the Office of In- 
‘stitution of Ministers,and Articles of Religion, 
as now established or hereafter amended by the 
authority of this Church, shall be in use in all 
the dioceses and missionary districts of this 
Church. No alteration thereof, or addition 
thereto, shall be made unless the same shall be 
first propesed in one triennial meeting of the 
General Convention, and, by a resolve thereof, 
sent within six months to the secretary of the 
convention of every diocese, to be made known 
to the diocesan convention at its next meeting, 
and adopted by the General Convention at its 
next succeeding triennial meeting by a majority 
of the whole number of bishops entitled to votes 
in the House of Bishops, and by a majority of 
the clerical and lay deputies in all the dioceses 
entitled to representation in the House of Depu- 
ties, voting by orders. Provided, however, that 
the General Convention shall have power at any 
meeting to amend the Tables of Lessons, by a 
majority of the whole number of bishops en- 
titled to votes in the House of Bishops, and by a 
majority of the clerical and lay deputies of all 
the dioceses entitled to representation in the 
House of Deputies, voting by orders. But pro- 
vision may be made by canon for the temporary 
use of other forms and directories of worship, 
by congregations not in union with this Church, 
who are willing to accept the spiritual oversight 
of the bishop of the diocese or missionary dis- 
trict. 
ARTICLE XI. 

No alteration or amendment of this Constitu- 
tion shall be made unless the same shall be first 
proposed in one triennial meeting of the General 
Convention, and by a resolve thereof sent to 
the secretary of the convention of every diocese, 
to be made known to the diocesan convention at 
its next meeting, and adopted by the General 
Convention at its next succeeding triennial 
meeting by a majority of the whole number of 
bishops entitled to vote in the House of Bishops, 
and by a majority of the clerical and lay depu- 
ties of a!l the dioceses entitled to representation 
in the House of Deputies, voting by orders. 


Church News 


Canada 


There was a very large attendance at the con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
which opened Sept. 22d, in Hamilton, diocese of 
Niagara. Very stirring addresses were given 
‘by the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Dr. Courtney, and 
‘Bishop Du Moulin, of Niagara. The address of 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, was said to be one 
of the most striking of the session. The address 
of Mr. James L. Houghteling, president of the 
Brotherhood in the United States, was very in- 
teresting. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by Bishop Courtney in Christ church 
cathedral, Hamilton, on the 16th Sunday after 
Trinity. The thoughtful and earnest spirit 
which pervaded the meetings of the convention, 
seems to have impressed all who were present. 
There are 139 chapters of the Brotherhood at 
work in Canada; 19 new ones were formed dur- 
ing the year, and eight revived. Five boys’ 
chapters were organized. There is an acting 
membership of 12,000. T. R. Clougher and N. 
F. Davidson, of Toronto, and A. P. Tippet, of 
Montreal, were appointed Canadian representa- 
tives on the International Committee formed at 
the Buffalo convention. 


The Alumni Association of Wycliffe held its 
15th annual meeting in the college, Toronto, be- 
ginning Oct 4th. Bishop Baldwin, of Huron, 
conducted a Quiet Day on the 5th. On the 6th, 
a business session was held in the afternoon 
only. On the 7th,the annual meeting of the 
<Gleaners’ Union took place,when addresses were 
given by two ladies forming the C. M.S. depu- 
tation sent out from London, England, to make 
a tour through Canada on behalf of the society’s 

_ work, Miss Gollock and Miss Bird, the latter a 
cousin of the celebrated traveler, Mrs. Bishop. 
The quarterly meeting of the Church Boys’ 
Brigade was held Oct, 11th, in the synod office, 
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Toronto. A meeting of the Canadian Church 
Missionary Association was held in Toronto to 
bid farewell to Miss M. EK. Allworth, a graduate 
of the Church of England Deaconess Missionary 
Training House, who is going out as missionary 
to Japan. Miss Allworth was set apart last 
spring by the Bishop of Toronto. The offerings 
at the Harvest Thanksgiving service at St. 
Thomas’ church, Allanwood, were so large that 
the debt on the new building was considerably 
reduced. 


A very successful meeting of the Perth rural 
deanery, diocese of Huron,was held at Millbank, 
Sept. 13th. Listowel was chosen as the place of 
the May meeting. The Rev. Mr. Roy who was 
appointed diocesan canvasser for the Huron di- 
ocesan debt, is meeting with good success. 
Plans for the improvement of St. Jude’s church, 
Brantford, have been decided on. 


It is found, now, that the election of a coadju- 
tor-bishop for Ontario must be postponed until 
all the arrangements for the payment of his sal- 
ary are made. The pledges for the purpose so far 
are liberal, and it is likely that the fund may 
soon be complete. The Archbishop of On- 
tario leaves for England the first week in No- 
vember, but will return to Canada to arrange 
for the election and consecration of the coad- 
jutor as soon as the matter of his salary is 
definitely assured. Bishop Hamilton, of Ottawa, 
will take charge of the diocese of Ontario in 
the meantime. 


The annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Wo- 
man’s Missionary Association took place in 
Halifax, in the middle of September. It has 
been at work for 29 years endeavoring to 
strengthen the Bishop’s hands by helping the 
home missionary work, and it raises about 
$1,000 annually, which is given to the Bishop to 
be used, as he sees fit, in grants to needy par- 
ishes. In bis address, Bishop Courtney ex- 
pressed his pleasure that the money was always 
raised in perfectly legitimate methods. Many 
improvements have been made in Christ church, 
Dartmouth. The Bishop of Nova Scotia and the 
rural dean of Halifax were present at the gath- 
ering of the Sunday school teachers and officials 
of St. Paul’s church, in that city, to commemo- 
rate the jubilee year of one of the lady teachers, 
Miss Tremaine, who has taught for 50 years in 
St. Paul’s Sunday school, during the incumben- 
cy of five rectors, and from a small school in 
1848, has seen it grow into one of the largest in 
the Province, with nearly 700 names on the roll. 
A very handsome silver bowl, inlaid with gold, 
was presented to her by the Sunday school 
staff and teachers. 


From the report read at the recent meeting of 
the synod of the diocese of Qu’Appelle, it ap- 
pears that there are 19 clergy and 14 lay read- 
ers to serve 24 parishes and 72 out stations. A 
resolution was passed by the synod approving 
the formation of a branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary for the diocese of Qu ’Appelle. 

The Bishop of Saskatchewan and Calgary 
went on a vacation tourin September through 
that region, which would occupy about a month. 
Work among the Indians at Fort ala Carne and 
adjoining missions seems to be bearing fruit. A 
church is being built at Butler’s Settlements. 
The land has been given for two churches in the 
vicinity. 

The 10th annual conference of the Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College Association began 
Oct. 12th, with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the college chapel. The Bishop of 
Montreal and a large number of clergy, many of 
them graduates of the college, were present. 
At the close of the service a Quiet Hour was 
conducted by the Rev. E. Rexford. A series of 
addresses was also given by Mr. Rexford, on 
the work and personality of the Holy Spirit. 
The regular business session of the conference 
commenced in the afternoon. A number of pa- 
pers were read on vital questions of the day. 
The new principai of the college, the Rev.. Mr. 
Hackett, has not yet arrived from Ireland, but 
is expected in the beginning of November. On 
the evening of the second day, the graduates’ 
reunion and closing business meeting was held. 
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At the October meeting of the Montreal diocesan 
board of the Woman's Auxiliary, it was an- 
nounced that it was greatly desired that two 
new branches of work should be undertaken by 
the auxiliary: the support of a missionary in 
South Africa, at present in training, and the re- 
lief of Miss Patterson’s Home for Bible Women 
in Japan. The winter’s work in the parishes of 
the churches in Montreal is being taken up with 
energy. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At Columbia University, the official 
list of students just to be published shows more 
than 2,000 names, as against 1,841 last year. 


The vicar of St. John’s chapel, the Rev. Philip 
A. H. Brown, will celebrate, in January, the 
quarter century of his connection with the cler- 
gy staff of Trinity parish. 

At the commencement exercises of the Train- 
ing School for Nurses of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital, Oct. 27th, an address was delivered 
by the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D., of Calvary 
church. 


The City Mission has added to its staff the 
Rev. David TI. Howell, who will labor as chap- 
lain among the institutions on Randalls’ Island 
and Ward’s Island. He has been till now 
rector of St. John’s church, Monticello, in this 
diocese. 


At Barnard College, the trustees held their 
quarterly meeting, Oct. 25th. The associate 
alumnz met Oct. 29th. Arrangements are mak- 
ing for Christian work among the students dur- 
ing the collegiate year,on more effective meth- 
ods than ever before. 


At theannual meeting of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
held at the United Charities’ Building, Oct. 18th, 
Mr. R. Fulton Cutting was elected president, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, first vice- ‘ 
president. 


At Christ church, the Rev. Dr. Jacob S. Ship— 
man, rector, a new north transept of brick 
trimmed with terra cotta, has just been con- 
structed at a cost of over $12,000, and opened for 
use. It adds considerably to the seating capaci- 
ty of this fine edifice. 


At the Hast Side House Settlement arrange- 
ments have been made for a series of addresses 
under the auspices of the Fellow-Citizenship 
Association. The list of speakers incluies the 
Rey. Drs. Wm. R. Huntington, E. Walpole War- 
ren, President Seth Low, LL.D., and Bishop 
Potter. : 

St. Philip’s church, the Rev. Hutchins C. 
Bishop, rector, has successfully completed a fi- 
nancial arrangement by which pledges will 
make good the revenue heretofore derived from 
pew rentals. The church, which ministers to a 
large congregation of colored people, has been 
declared free by the vestry. 

The society of St. Johnland has removed its 
New York business office to the parish house of 
the church of the Holy Communion, and the sup- 
erintendent willcome up from St.Johnland every 
Thursday to meet persons interested in this 
charity, and to give attention to the affairs of 
the institution centred in this city. 


Severai of the missionary bishops are making 
their headquarters at the Church Missions 
House,before returning to their dioceses from 
the General Convention, and it is expected that 
they will take part in the election of the new 
general secretary of the Board of Missions, 
which is expected to take place on Nov. 8th. 


St. John’s church, Tuckahoe, in the suburbs, 
which was established in 1798 as a branch of St. 
John’s church, Yonkers, and eventually became 
an independent parish, will celebrate its cen- 
tennial this month. The rector, the Rev. John 
W. Buckmaster, will give an historical narra- 
tive of parochial events, and Bishop Potter will 
preach. 

At St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, rector, the anniversary of Lord Nel- 
son’s victory at Trafalgar was c2lebrated by a 
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special service, attended by the members of St. 
George’s Society, the Sons of St. George, the 
Daughters of St. George, and other organiza- 
tions composed of Erglish people resident in the 
metropolis. 


At the church of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
Dr. Grosvenor, rector, the tablet already de- 
scribed in the columns of Tur Livine CuurcH, 
memorial of the late rector, the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, D.D., was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies, on Sunday morning, Oct. 30th. The 
preacher on the occasion was the brother of Dr. 
Brooks, the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, of Christ 
church, Springfield, Mass. 


The local assembly of the junior Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has just held its first meeting at 
the parish house of St. George’s church. At 
the afternoon session the subject discussed was, 
*‘What can the New York Juniorsdo to help the 
work of the Children’s Fold?’ Refreshments 
were served, after which, at the night session, 
addresses were made on the proceedings of the 
Baltimore convention of the Brotherhood. 


At Grace church the new accommodations for 
the vested choir are so near completion that it 
is hoped to open them for use in a few days. 
The structure contains class rooms for the choir 
school, with gymnasium, and a roof garden for 
recreation. One individual has given $10,000 
towards the cost of erection, and about $2,000 
more covers the entireexpense. As a part of the 
work of construction, additional space has been 
provided for the organ. 


At the church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, 
the Rev. C. DeWitt Bridgman, D.D., rector, 
the Young People’s Association raised during 
the past year $2,343.51, and its outlays reached 
1,794.99. Much has been accomplished in visit- 
ing the homes of membersof the Sunday school, 
promoting social feeling among the young people, 
making strangers welccme, and ministering to 
the sick in hospitals of the city. 


At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. Geo. R. 
‘Van De Water, D.D., rector, a Church branch of 
theYou.g Men’s Christian Association has been 
organized by Chinese Christians of the parish. 
The Chinese themselves conduct the exercises, 
which are entirely in their own language, and 
are of simple character. The aim is study of 
the Christian religion. A number of Chinese 
will be presented for Baptism this month as a 
result of the energies of this organization. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rey. Dr. Huntington, rector, arrangements 
have been made by which the clergy of the par- 
ish undertake to look after and throw spiritual 
influences aroucd young men or women who 
have come, or are coming, to New York to re- 
main any length of time, and public notice has 
been issued asking rectors or friends to send 
the addresses of such young persons to the cler- 
gy that they may not be left uncared for, or un- 
welcomed, by the Church. 


One of the curates of St. George’s church, the 
Rev. A. N. Taft, has sailed for Puerto Rico, and 
will be the first representative there of the 
Church in the United States. He will make his 
headquarters at Ponce, and isinstructed to care 
first for the wounded and sick American sol- 
diers in the hospitals, and then to minister to 
whoever may desire his services. He is respon- 
sible to Bishop Potter, and it is understood will 
establish no settled Church centre until] the 
Board of Missions has had opportunity to act. 
He speaks Spanish, and appears to be well 
qualified for his varied duties in this new ter- 
ritorial possession of the United States. 


At Calvary chapel, the Rev. S. H. Watkins, 
vicar, the quarter centennary of its founding was 
celebrated Sunday, Oct. 30th. In the morning 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, the preach- 
er being the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., a former vicar of the chapel. At 
night choral Evensong was rendered with the 
cantata, ‘‘The Holy City’; the preacher being 
the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D., rector of Cal- 
vary parish. A service was also held All 
Saints’ Eve, at which the preacher was the 
Rt, Rev. Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
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of Western New York, who for the greater 
part of its history was vicar of this chapel, 
from which he went forth to his missionary 
bishopric in the West. 


At the third annual dinner of the New York 
Graduates’ Society of sIcGill University, Mon- 
treal, Can., Oct. 25th, the Rev. Edward Krans, 
LL D., of St. Matthew’s church, the president 
of the organization, presided, and responded to 
the toast, ‘‘Anglo-Saxon unity, and unity and 
expansion.’? Among other toasts and speakers 
were, ‘I'he university as a factor in Anglo-Sax- 
on accord,” responded to by the Rev. D. Parker 
Morgan, D.D.; ‘Theology and Anglo-Saxon 
unity,” by the Rev. Prof. C. W. E. Body, D. D., 
D.C. L., of the General Theological Seminary ; 
“Sister universities,’’ by Mr. A. Percy Bennet, 
British Consul in this city, and ‘‘Woman’s des- 
tiny and mission as affected by the university,” 
by the Rey. B. F. DeCosta, D.D. The Rev. Dr. 
Krans was re-elected president, and the Rev. 
J.J. Rowan Spong, one of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Columbia University will honor her students 
and alumni who offered up their lives for their 
country in the war with Spain, by a memorial 
gate on Amsterdam ave., which will cost about 
$5,000. President Low contributed $250, person- 
ally, to start the necessary fund. The amount 
already in the hands of the committee exceeds 
$1.500. It is hoped to make the subscription 
general. President McKinley has written a let- 
ter commending the enterprise. It is expected 
that a dining-hall will be erected by the alumni 
of the University, to add to the college plant. 
Sowards this object, $59,178.25 has already been 
subscribed. Mr. Wm. W. Moore, one of the re- 
turned student soldiers of the 7lst New York 
Regiment, U. S. V., who saw service at Santi- 
ago, has just been honored by election as presi- 
dent of his class. 


The church of the Beloved Disciple, the Rev. 
Henry M. Barbour, rector, celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of its foundation during the current 
week. On Sunday morning, Oct. 30th, an his- 
torical sermon was preached by the rector. <At 
night the Rt. Rev. Wm. F’. Nichols, D. D., Bish- 
op of California, was the preacher. Special 
sermons have been arranged for every evening 
of the week; All Saints’ eve by the Bishop of 
the diocese; Tuesday, the Rev. Wm. H. Vib- 
bert, D. D.; Wednesday, Rev. E. Walpole War- 
rep, D D.; Thursday, the Rev. Prof. Thomas 
Richey, D.D.; and Friday, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Kirkby, D.D., Sunday, Nov. 6th, will 
complete the octave of services, with a sermon 
in the morning by the Rt. Rev. Leighton Cole- 
man, DD., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware, fol- 
lowed by a choral celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, and a children’s service in the afternoon 
with an address by the Rt. Rev. Abiel Leonard, 
D.D., Bishop of Utah. The night preacher will 
be the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, D.D. 


The fall local assembly of the Daughters of 
the King in this diocese was held at St. Mary’s 
church, Lawrence st.,on Oct. 29th. The Holy 
Communion was celebrated ai 11 a. M..celebrant, 
the Rey. L. H. Schwab, rector of St. Mary’s. 
The sermon was delivered by the Rev. W. W. 
Moir. Luncheon was at 12:30, St. Mary’s chap- 
ter entertaining those present. Sixteen chap- 
ters were represented by 64 members. Reports 
of work and progress were given. The officers 
elected for the current year are: Mrs. Tafft, 
president, in place of Mrs. Herbert S. Smith; 
Mrs. J. Reynolds, vice-president, and Miss Min- 
nie D. Ryerson, secretary and treasurer. Reso- 
lutions of congratulation on her recent mar- 
riage, and of thanks for her faithful work were 
passed, to be forwarded to Mrs. Smith (nee Gal- 
laudet), on behalf of the local assembly. A help- 
ful paper was read by Miss Ryerson, followed by 
appropriate, brief, addresses made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Reynolds, Schwab, and Holt. The loss 
sustained by the Order at large by the recent 
death of the late Rev. Dr. Bradley was feelingly 
alluded to, and a resolution for the Daughters in 
general to unite with St. Agnes’ chapter, Trini- 
ty parish, in observing a memorial day at St. 
Agnes’ chapel, was unanimously passed. Dr. 
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Bradley was a firm, kind friend and counselor 
for the Daughters, ever ready to help them when 
ezlled upon, and his memory is dear to every 
member, far and wide. Many chapters will be 
represented at the sixth annual convention in 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 2, 3, and 4th. The win- 
ter local assembly will be held at the church of 
the Beloved Disciple, 89th st. and Madison ave., 
New York city, early in January, in the evening. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—A reception. 
has just been given to the new students by the 
two upper classes, under the direction of Mr 
M. H. Milne, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements. The following have been elected 
officers of the senior class: President, Horace 
T. Owen, of Clinton, N. Y.; vice president, 
Malcom S. Johnson, of Geneva, N. Y.: treasur- 
er, John C. Ward, of Belmont, N. Y.; secretary, 
Mark H. Milne, of New York; historian, S. 
Beasly Innes, of Philadelphia; precentor, Al- 
bert L. Langley, of Albany, N. Y. 


TuxEpo.—St. Mary’s church has just cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. 

Witmot.—On Oct. 26th, the Rev. Chas. F. 
Canedy conducted at St. John’s church the fun- 
eral of Capt. Clark Davis, grandson of Col. 
John Davis, of the army of the Revolution, and 
long an officer of the merchant marine, and sen- 
ior warden of the parish. He was born at Mill- 
ville, Conn., 84 years ago. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
The school children of Philadelphia contribut- 
ed their nickels and cents to the Hospital Fund 
for the care of sick and wounded soldiers, the 
total amount received being $2,338.11. Thissum 
was divided among 18 hospitals, where 1,719 
soldiers were and are being treated. To the 
Episcopal Hospital $115.60 was given toward the 
care of 85 soldiers. Several hospitals, names 
not being given, refused to receive their quota. 


NeEwton.—The second stated meeting of the 
convocation of Germantown was held on St. 
Liuke’s Day at St. Luke’s church. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at 11 a,m., the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Charles C. Edmunds, 
Jr. The regular business meeting was held 
in the afternoon, the Rey. Dr. J. DeW. Perry, 
dean, in the chair. A communication was re- 
ceived from. Bishop Whitaker, in which he 
named the several clergymen re-appointed for 
the mission churches for the ensuing year. The 
Rev. T. J. Taylor, of St. Ambrose’s mission,. 
at Coopersville, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
asked for an increase of $50 in the appropria- 
tion for the present year. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Ciry.—The Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Edsall an- 
nounced to the congregation at St. Peter’s church 
atthe morning service on Sunday, that he had 
decided to accept the appointment of Missionary 
Bishop of North Dakota. Hesaid he would re- 
main rector of the parish until a date in Janu- 
ary, yet to be fixed, when the consecration will 
take place. Dr. Edsall hopes this ceremony 
will be held in St. Peter’s church. He will 
make a trip to North Dakota within two weeks. 
to look over the field. 


The general assembly of Chicago chapters of 
The Daughters of the King was held at St. 
Mark’s church and parish house on the morning 
and afternoon of Oct. 25th. In this diocese 
there are eight chapters of whom, on account of 
the weather, but five were represented by dele- 
gates. From the life of Naaman’s Jewish 
maid,the preacher, the Rev. Dr. Rushton, drew 
the lessons of personal character and personal 
service, which are the fundamental principles 
of the Order. After luncheon at the parish 
house, there was an address of welcome by the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. Wm. Wilson, 
D.D., followed by several addresses by the vis- 
iting clergy. An election of officers for the year 
closed the meeting. 


On the evening of Oct. 25th,what was termed 
an echo meeting of the Baltimore convention of 
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the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was held at St. 
James’ parish house. Capt. Brown was the first 
speaker; to him had been assigned the topic: 
“How the convention appeared from the floor. 
Mr. Selden Delany spoke upon, ‘Spiritual Im- 
pressions of the convention.” Mr. James 
Houghteling, the president of the Brotherhood, 
took for his theme not only the convention at 
Baltimore, but also what the Brotherhood stands 
for in the community,what it had done in its 
15 years, and what it was trying to do in 1898. 
The sole work of the organization was, in his 
opinion, the promotion of religious work among 
young men. The representatives sent to Japan, 
Alaska, and other places, as also to the army, 
were not missionaries, they were men sent to 
develop the religious life of young men living in 
certain portions of the world. This was their 
sole work—a work in which they could be of help 
incidentally to others, but a work in which they 
occupied a position not the same as any other. 
“The Brotherhood,” he said, ‘calls upon us not 
to go into a new or strange atmosphere and 
preach the Gospel. It calls upon him to bear 
witness to Christ and the Church in that state 
of life in which God has been pleased to call 
him.’’” The formal meeting was concluded by a 
few felicitous remarks by the Rev. Dr. Stone, 
comparing the Brotherhood convention and the 
General Convention. After the meeting the 
gentlemen were entertained in the guild room 
by the ladies of the parish and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 


The spread of Church influence in the diocese 
is demonstrated by the demand for Church lit- 
erature, which has lately caused the institution 
of a Church book department at Hayes Cooke & 
Co. which has been placed in charge of Mr. 
Fish, formerly with Fleming H. Revell & Co. 


At the church of Our Saviour under the di- 
rection of the Rev. John Herbert Edwards, the 
quartette choir which has served up to the 
present time has given entire satisfaction; but 
it is felt that the needs of the work at the 
church of Our Saviour demand a surpliced choir. 
Therefore at the last meeting of the vestry of 
the parish it was voted that a change be made 
from the present choir to a vested choir as soon 
as the vestry can see their way tolerably clear 
to make such change. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. £)., Bishop 

The Bishop has returned home after an ab- 
sence of several months. After a stay in Devon- 
shire, England, he went to Holland, and for a 
time was at Wiesbaden, convalescing from a 
troublesome attack of bronchitis. He returns 
much improved in health. 


The first autumnal meeting of the Clerical 
League of Long Island was held at the Montauk 
Club, Brooklyn, on Oct. 3d. The Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving was elected president, the Rev. 
Townsend G. Jackson, vice-president, the Rev. 
Cornelius lL. Twing, secretary, and the Rey. 
George F. Breed, treasurer. 


BrookLtyn.—The formal opening of the en- 
larged St. Thomas’ church and parish hall took 
place on the evening of the 18th ult. The ex- 
ercises were begun in the church, with a short 
intoned service. The Rev. Dr. James Clarence 
Jones, the rector, officiated, assisted by Dean 
Cox, the Rev. George C. Henderson, the Rev. 
Cornelius Twing, and the Rev. Andrew F’. Under- 
hill. The processional, ‘tUnfold, ye portals 
everlasting,’? was finely rendered. After the 
service the congregation adjourned to the par- 
ish hall adjoining, which was decorated with 
the national colors. An address of welcome 
was made by the rector, in which he spoke of 
the encouraging progress being made by the 
parish. This was followed by addresses from 
the other clergy present, after which a general 
reception was held, and refreshments were 
served. The improvements in the church con- 
sist in extending back the rear wall of the chan- 
cel 14 feet, and the placing therein enlarged 
stalls for the choir. This increases the seating 
capacity 100, making the total over 600. The 
parish hall was reconstructed and made a com- 
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paratively new building. Another story has 
teen added to the building, and the walls have 
been extended. The size is now 40 by 87 ft., 
and the additional story has a gallery on two 
sides of it. Two robing-rooms for the choir 
have been added, a room for the clergy, and a 
guild kitchen. The cost of the improvements 
was $4,000. 


Sunday, the 16th, was observed generally in 
the churches as a day of special intercession on 
behalf of Sunday school work. The sermons 
bore on that subject. The attendance was large, 
and much interest was manifested. 


The Rev. St. Clair Hester, the present rector 
of St. George’s church, has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of the church of the Messiah, left 
vacant by the death, the past summer,of the 
Rev. Charles R. Baker. This church is the 
largest, and one of the wealthiest, in Brooklyn. 
The new rector graduated from the General 
Theological Seminary in New York in 1893, and 
was admitted to the diaconate the same year. 
He went at once to the church of the Messiah 
as assistant to Dr. Baker, and the following 
year was elevated to the priesthood. In 1895 
he was called to St. George’s church to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris, now rector of 
Grace church, Philadelphia. When Mr. Hester 
went to St. George’s there was a bonded indebt- 
edness of some $33,000 on the church, and a float- 
ing debt of $3,000. The latter has been removed, 
and the bonded indebtedness reduced to $10,000. 
In addition, the chancel of the church has been 
laid with a marble mosaic floor, and the nave 
with one of Terraza mosaic; other improve- 
ments have been made. While serving at the 
church of the Messiah Mr. Hester married a 
daughter of Dr. Baker, and it is this fact, to- 
gether with his former work in the parish, that 
largely induced the choice of the vestry of the 
church. Mr. Hester will take charge some time 
during the month of November. 


In The Parish News for October, Dr. McConnell 
says: ‘Last winter the territory which be- 
longs to Holy Trinity parish was mapped out by 
a committee of the guilds, and divided into small 
districts convenient for visiting. These dis- 
tricts were taken by careful and competent 
visitors, and a house-to-house call made, to find 
who might be init to whom the ministrations 
of the Church might be welcome. The result 
was an astonishment to all conserned. Noone 
had imagined that there were so many families 
and people at our door who welcomed the 
thought of the Church'scare for them. It was 
too near the end of the season to carry out the 
work thoroughly, so that it remains as a piece 
of ‘unfinished business’ for this winter.’ 


Sunday, Oct. 30th, being the Sunday nearest 
All Saints’ Day, a memorial service was held in 
Christ church, South Brooklyn, the Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving, rector, commemorative of the Rev. 
Drs. John S. Stone, E. H. Canfield, and L. W. 
Bancroft, former rectors of the parish, two of 
whom died the past summer. In the morning 
there was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
and a memorial sermon by the rector. In the 
evening there was a special musicalservice, and 
the Rev. James H. Darlington was the preacher. 
A large number of parishioners were present, 
and several clergymen who had been assistant 
ministers at Christ church. Among them were 
the Rev. R. C. Booth,and the Rev. Bishop Falk- 
ner. 


The local assembly of the Daughters of the 
King, Long Island chapter, met in Christ 
church, E. D., on the morning of SS. Simon and 
Jude’s Day. There was a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist at 11 0’clock, the Rev. Dr. Dar- 
lington being celebrant, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Uriah T. Tracy, S. R. Bailey, and W 
E. Cragg. Luncheon was served at 12:30 in the 
parish hall. After the transaction of business, 
addresses were made by Mrs. W. H. Barnes, of 
College Point, on “Dr. Bradley’s last words to 
the Order,’’ and by Mrs. R. M. Edwards,of Long 
Island City, on ‘‘Causesof apathy inthe Order.” 
At 6 o’clock supper was served. At8o’clockan 
open service was held in the church, and ad- 
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dresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Barnes, Henry B. Bryan, Rodney 
M. Edwards, and James ClarenceJones. In the 
absence of Dr. Darlington, the Rev. C. L. Twing 
presided at the evening exercises. 


SouTHAMPTON.—Services at St. Andrew’s 
Dune church have been discontinued for the 
season. 


Honrineron.—A handsome brass cross, the 
gift of a parishioner, was blessed and placed on 
the altar of St. John’s church, by the rector. It 
is a Latin cross. A design of the passion flower 
is traced on the face, and on the reverse side is 
the pax. With the candlesticks recently given, 
this new gift completes the set of altar orna- 
ments. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaALTIMORE.—Special missionary services for 
children were held Sunday afternoon, Oct. 16th, 
in three churches,under the auspices of the Jun- 
ior Auxiliary. Theservices were held at old St. 
Paul’s, the church of the Messiah, and Hmman- 
uel church. At old St. Paul’s, the speakers 
were Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, of 
Mississippi, and Bishop C. Kinloch Nelson, of 
Georgia. At the church of the Messiah the 
addresses were: made by Bishop Francis R. 
Brooke, of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and 
Bishop Alexander C. Garrett, of Dallas, Tex. 
At Emmanuel church the speakers were Bishop 
Henry D. Whipple, of Minnesota, and Bishop 
Frank R. Millspaugh, of Kansas. Special musi- 
cal programmes were rendered by the choirs of 
each church. 


On Thursday evening, Oct 20th, a number of 
prominent laymepv met at the Hotel Bennett 
and organized the Churchmen’s Club of this 
diocese. Mr. Skipwith Wilmer presided, with 
Mr. Howard May, as secretary. The club will 
be a social and fraternal one, its object being to 
break down congregationalism and parochialism, 
and to encourage companionship among mem- 
bers of the Church. The project of forming a 
Churchmen’s Club originated some time ago, 
but no special efforts were taken to organize it 
until recently. Bishop Paret indorsed the 
scheme in a charge to the convention of 
the diocese in 1897, and sent a letter to this 
meeting further commending the project. To 
assist in the organization of the club there were 
present by invitation, Mr. Robert T. Paine, of 
the Churchmen’s club of Boston; Judge John 
H. Stiness, of the Providence club, and Mr. 
Francis Lewis, of the Philadelphiaclub. They, 
at a collation served before the business meet- 
ing of the 75 or more laymen present, explained 
the purposes and objects of their respective 
clubs, the distinctive features of each, and the 
methods of keeping alive the interest in the or- 
ganization. The chief features of the Maryland 
club will be its dinner meetings, although its 
constitution will be broad enough to take in any 
plans looking to the encouragement of social 
and fraternal feelings among its members. Its 
dues will be $5 a year. It was decided that the 
organization should have a president, two vice- 
presidents, secretary, treasurer, executive com- 
mittee of four members, and a club council, to 
consist of the club officers and the executive 
committee. The annual meeting will be held 
on the second Thursday of November. On 
Thursday, Nov. 10th, the club will meet to elect 
its officers for the ensuing year. A committee 
on nominations for officers was appointed, as 
follows: Messrs. Daniel M. Murray, John M. 
Glenn, Morris Tyson, C. Irwin Dunn, and Con- 
way W. Sams. A committee on arrangements 
to look after preliminary affairs of the organi- 
zation was appointed as follows: Messrs. Dr. 
Charles C. Shipper, G. Herbert Boehm, John 
Glenn, Frank V. Rhodes, and Edward G. Gib- 
son. A letter from Governor Lownds was 
read, expressing regret at inability to attend 
the meeting, and a desire to become a member 
of the club. 

Curtis Bay.—Bishop Paret visited St. Bar- 
nabas’ church, the Rev. J. Arthur Evans, rec- 
tor,on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 16th, made an 
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address and administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion toa class of seven children. 


Vermont 
Arthur C, A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 


THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
NOVEMBER 


2-3. Rutland; Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary. 
4. Wallingford and West Rutland. 


6. Woodstock. 7. Springfield. 
8. Chester and Proctorsville. 

13. Montpelier. 14. Swanton. 
15. Highgate. 


20. Fair Haven, Hydeville, Castleton. 
21. Poultney. 
27. Brandon and Forestdale. 
DECEMBER 
4. Middlebury. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The afternoon Suaday school of the church of 
the Epiphany celebrated its 19th anniversary on 
Sunday, Oct. 16th. A short service was con- 
ducted by the rector, the Rev. Dr. McKim. Be- 
sides the present assistant ministers, the Rev. 
Messrs. Hilliker and Wood, the following clergy, 
formerly connected with the school, took part 
in the service: The Rev. Messrs. Johnstone, 
Mott, Barr, Cole, and W. R. Turner. The super- 
intendent read a brief account of the work of the 
school since it was begun in 1879, by the present 
Bishop of Maryland, then rector of the parish. 
The school responded readily to questions in the 
eatechism, and on the collects and Church fes- 
tivals. Bishop Kendrick gave an address upon 
the essential features of a good Sunday school, 
and Bishop Talbot and Bishop Walker also 
spoke to the children. t 

On St. Luke’s Day, Bishop Coleman, of Dela- 
ware, celebrated the Holy Communion and com- 
memorated the 10th anniversary of his conse- 
eration, at the early service at St. Paul’s 
church. The Delaware delegation to the Gen- 
eral Convention, anil many other friends of the 
Bishop were present. 

On Sunday, Oct. 16th, the Bishop of Washing- 
ton instituted the Rev. Owen M. Waller as rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s church, of which the late Rev. 
Dr. Crummell was rector emeritus at the time of 
his death. The Rev. Mr. Tunnell, warden of 
King Hall, and Archdeacon Pollard assisted in 
the service. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop. 

Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

Bayonne.—A pleasant event, of interest to all 
Churchmen occurred on Oct. 19th, when Miss 
Elizabeth Shafter, daughter of the late Rev. 
Wm.S. Langford, D.D., General Secretary of 
the Board of Missions, was married to Mr. 
Chas. John Spencer. The officiating clergy 
were the Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, and the Rey. F. M. Kirkus. 

Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

GENESEO —The Feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels was duly observed in St. Michael’s par- 
ish, the Rev. Chas. H. Boynton, Ph.D., rector, 
by a special service of dedication of the parish 
house and consecration of the chapel, the latter 
a memorial to her daughter, given by Mrs. N. 
W. Rogers. The Bishop officiated, assisted by 
the rector, and the Rev. Drs. Doty, Darnell, and 
Dooris (of Missouri) and the Rey. Messrs. Hoff- 
man, Sanderson, Wrigley, and Roberts. The 
name under which the chapel was consecrated 
is ‘St. Michael’s chapel, the Rogers’ Memo- 
rial."’ The beauty and richness of the structure 
is scarcely to be surpassed in any like buildings 
in the diocese. Both it and the parish house 
are of brick with stone trimmings. The archi- 
tecture is of old English design. The chapel is 
16x30 ft., and has a seating capacity of 48, 
although some 70 persons can be accommodated. 
The floor is of hard wood and the seats are of 
oak, stained and highly polished. The side walls 
are wainscoted in oak panel work to the height 
of 10 ft. The altar, of the same wood, together 
with the sedillia, are hand carved. The rere- 
dos reaches up nearly to the ceiling, and is rich 
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in panel work, into which is carved a large 
cross surmounting the whole, and lower down, 
is another cross carved in relief. The ceiling, 
also of ouk, is massive in appearance, the sup- 
porting timbers resting on handsome corbels. 
The windows are all of richly stained glass. 
Beneath the west window is a bronze tablet 
bearing the inscription: 

Erected by Mrs. Nancy Wadsworth Rogers, to the 
glory of God, and in loving memory of her only 
daughter, “Rita,’’ who entered into rest April xivth, 
MDCCCXCII, aged twenty years. ‘‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

A broad hallway in the parish house is the 
entrance to a large room used for general Sun- 
day school purposes. To the north of this is 
the infant class-room, and west of it, the ladies’ 
parlor. These are provided with movable par- 
titions so that they can be shut off from the 
main room or thrown into it. The choir room is 
on the south. Adjoining it and immediately con- 
pected with the church, is the clergy robing room. 
The rooms on the second floor are to be used as 
guild room, boys’ reading room, room for vestry 
and other business meetings, and an attractive 
room has been set apart as the rector’s study. 
All these, the study excepted, look out into the 
large room below, being furnished with movea- 
ble partitions. 


Spokane 
Lemuel H. Wells, D.D., Bishop 


St. Stephen’s school for boys has been opened 
in Spokane, under the direction of the Rev. 
Brian C. Roberts, under most favorable aus- 
pices. 

The Rev. Francis L. Palmer, and Mr. H. W. 
Cowles, were elected delegates to the General 
Convention. 


The Rey. J. Nelson Barry, of Palouse, Wash- 
ington, has been elected secretary of the con- 
vocation of Spokane. 


Duluth 
Jas. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Archdeacon Appleby’s monthly report gives 
evidence of abundance of hard work, long dis- 
tance, traversed, new mission fields opened 
where the voice of the Church heretofore has 
never been heard, lapsed missions restored to 
life and vigor and placed upon permanent 
foundations, since Jan. 7. He has visited 26 
different parishes and missions in the jurisdic- 
tion, mostly once a month, preached 1838 times, 
baptized 18 children and adults, and celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist 54 times, and traveled 14,- 
791 miles in the performance of his duties. 


Fereus Faris.—St. James’ church has, since 
the advent of the new rector, the Rev. A. O. 
Worthing, taken on new life and vigor; the con- 
gregations are larger than for many years; all 
floating debts have been wiped out; correct 
hangings for the altar and prayer desks have 
been furnished by the ladies of the parish, the 
Holy Eucharist is celebrated weekly, and the 
Litany read Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Albany 
Wim. Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 
Christ church, Ballston Spa, has received by 
the bequest of the late Miss Alice Thompson, 
the sum of $10,000, which will be invested as a 
permanent fund, the interest to be used towards 
the current expenses of the parish. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 

Trinity church, Chambersburg, has recently 
realized a small sum of money from a legacy 
falling due by the decease of Miss Fanny Otte. 
At the same time a house was offered the parish, 
almost adjoining the church, for $3500, Mr. 
Robert Coyle, the owner, tendering as well, 
$300 toward the purchase. The transfer has 
accordingly been made, and the parish has be- 
come possessed of a neat and commodious little 
rectory, but recently refinished in oak, with 
hot-water heating apparatus, and latest water 
conveniences throughout. Plans will be de- 
vised for the early payment of the mortgage, 
which amounts to half its cost. Altogether, 


this is a long step in advance in a parish 
which has been slowly but steadily making its 
way in a community foreign to the Church’s 
life. A sum is also rapidly accruing for the re- 
placing of the chalice and paten stolen from the 
church three years ago. 


Reapinc.—An event of deep interest to the 
Church in Reading, and unusual in the history 
of parishes, was the celebration on the 17th 
Sunday after Trinity, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Rev. W. P. Orrick’s rectorship of Christ 
church. At the morning service the floral deco- 
rations were very beautiful, and Dr. Orrick 
gave an historical reswme of his relation to the 
parish. In the evening there was a choral fes- 
tival. with a sermon of stirring character by 
the Rev. John Nicholls, rector of St. Barnabas’ 
free church. At the same time, the Rey. W. F 
Burke brought the greetings of St, Luke’s par- 
ish. On Oct. 3d a reception was tendered to 
Dr. Orrick by the Woman’s Guild,when a purse 
of $400 was presented to him. 


Sours BrraLEneM.—The church of the Nativi- 
ty has just celebrated tts 25th anniversary. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D.,. Bishop 
SHREVEPORT.—Tbe Rev. Dr. Dalzell, one of 
the most honored priests of the diocese, and 
rector of St. Mark’s, is much improved in health 
from his rest at Sewanee. 


WiuiamMsrort.—The keloved rector of St. 
Stephens, of this parish, the Rev. Mr. Moreno 
has had to seek restoration to health at 
Sewanee. 


Boycre.—The ladies have ‘had the chancel and 
aisles of St. Philip's church newly carpeted, and 
propose putting up a belfry and steeple. An 
iron fence around the church is also in contem- 
plation. 

pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

Special services were held in Trinity church, 
Pittsburgh, on the 18th Sunday after Trinity, 
the occasion being the assembling in the city of 
the 27th Triennial Conclave of Knights Tem- 
plar, in whose behalf the service was held. The 
processional was ‘‘Onward, Christian soldiers,”’ 
which was sung with great heartiness, by con- 
gregation as well as choir. The services con- 
sisted of choral Morning Prayer, with a few 
special collects, by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Arundel. An able sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Cornelius T wing, D.D., of Brooklyn. 


The quarterly meeting of the Pittsburzh local 
assembly of the Daughters of the King,occurred 
Oct. 21st, at the church of the Epiphany, Belle- 
vue. The business meeting was held in the af- 
ternoon, and tea served at6o’clock. In the 
evening the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. W. R. Watson. The music was furnished 
for the occasion by the excellent mixed vested 
choir of the church. 


St. Luke’s church. Woodville, observed its 
anniversary on St. Luke’s Day, by a celebration 
of the Holy Communion, by the Rey. Frank 
Steed, now having the work under his pastoral 
care. In the evening a second service was held. 
This is one of the very oldest parishes in the 
diocese, and for many years the work was inter- 
mitted for lack of a sufficient congregation to 
afford the necessary financial support. It has 
lately been revived by Mr. Steed, and is carried 
on by lay-readers under his supervision. 


A special service for members and friends of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was held at 
Emmanuel church, Allegheny, Oct. 27th, under 
the supervision of the rector, the Rev. H. E. 
Thompson. Addresses were made recounting 
the work and results of the late convention at 
Baltimore, by the Rev. Messrs. Heffern and 
Danner, both of whom were in attendance upon 
it. 


The 25th anniversary of the organization of 
the church of the Nativity, Crafton, fell on Oct. 
19th, and was fittingly commemorated by acele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the morning, 
by the Rev. Frank Steed, rector, and in the ev- 
ening by a festival service, with addresses. 
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The clergy taking part in the service were, the 
archdeacon of the diocese, the Rev. L. F. Cole, 
the Rey. Dr. Arundel, and the Rey. Messrs. 
Thompson, Danner, Henley, Benton, and Wat- 
son. An appropriate gift for the silver jubilee of 
the parish was presented by the von Bonnhorst 
family, in memory of the late Sydney von Bonn- 
horst, one of the founders of the parish, and for 
many years active in its support. It was a 
handsome silver Communion service, and was 
set apart for use by a solemn service of benedic- 
tion. Atthe conclusion of the service, a recep- 
tion was given to the congregagation at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, which was num- 
erously attended by the parishioners and their 
friends. A noteworthy incident was the break- 
ing of jugs which had been distributed among 
the ladies of the congregation some months since, 
for the reception of their free-will offerings, in 
lieu of the money frequently raised in parishes 
by means of fairs ahd festivals. The experiment 
was deemed eminently successful, $200 being 
netted from the first ingathering. 


Trinity church, New Haven, has been thor- 
oughly renovated and improved. The walls, 
ceiling, and sanctuary have been decorated 
afresh, the old pews have been modernized, and 
new choir stalls have been provided. A hand- 
some eagle lectern of polished brass has been 
presented by Mrs. Katherine Ruff, as a memor- 
ial of her father and mother, Joshua and Ellen 
Gibson, A vested choir has been inaugurated, 
and a valuable processional cross presented to 
it. A more complete system of lighting the 
church has been adopted. The cost of these im- 
provements has been more than $400, to which is 
added in improvements in the shape of gifts re- 
ceived, $400 more. The reopening service took 
place Oct. 20th, when the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Cartwright, was assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Fidler, Bernbach, and Dawson. The Rev. Mr. 
Fidler preached the sermon, and an elaborate 
programme of music was rendered in an accept- 
able manner by the new vested choir. There 
seems to be dawning in this old parish a new 
era of extended service and increasing pros- 
perity. 

BROWNSVILLE-:- By means of a bequest of the late 
Mrs. Mary E. McKennan, a handsome wronght- 
iron fence has been placed along the east side of 
the churchyard,verymuch improving the appear- 
ance of the property. A chapter of the daugh- 
ters of the King has been organized in the par- 
ish, and the members were admitted into the 
order on the evening of St. Luke’s Day, the 
sermon on that occasion being preached by the 
Rev. J. S. Lightbourne. . 


CarneGin.—On Monday evening, Oct. 10th, the 
annual Harvest Home service and festival were 
held at the church of the Atonement. The Kev. 
Howard E. Thompson preached the festival ser- 
mon. The offerings in money, amounting to $10, 
as also the fruit and vegetables used in the dec- 
orations, will be sent to the Red Cross Society, 
the latter to be used at the Emergency Depart- 
ment, where many sick soldiers are entertained 
on their way to their homes in the West. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence,§S T. D., Bishonv 

At the annual meeting of the asylum for dis- 
charged female prisoners, the Rev. F. B. Allen 
presided. The treasurer showed the receipts to 
be $12,771, and the balance is $4,438. The Rev. 
Robert Walker, chaplain of the House of Correc- 
tion, East Cambridge, made an address. 


Central New York 

rederic D. Huntington, 8.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 

Syracuse.—St. James’ church was sold at auc- 
tion six months ago to satisfy a mortgage of 
the Onondaga county savings bank. It has so 
long and so heavily been burdened with finan- 
cial troubles that hope of redeeming it had been 
practically given up. Resently, the rector, the 
Rev. F. W. Webber, resigned, and was appoint- 
ed general missionary of the diocese. The ves- 
try, also, resigned. A few wealthy Churchmen 
have now contributed the money necessary to 
pay the amount of the mortgage in full, and St, 
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James’ church is free from debt. Bishop Hunt- 
ington will hold services there for the present. 
Thechurch will continue,as it always has been,a 
free church. It was organized as a free church, 
and as a free church now relieved from debt, the 
Bishop hopes to make it, in the fullest sense, 
“the people’s church.’? Roswell P. Flower, 
who built a beautiful church in Watertown, is 
one of the contributors. The names of the 
others are not announced, but the contributions 
are all liberal. The congregaiton will now be- 
under more favorable conditions than ever be 
fore. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.C.L., Bishop 
THE BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
NOVEMBER 
4. Chestertown. 
5. St. Paul’s and G. U. parishes. 
6. Church Hill and S udlersville. 
8. Centreville. 
11. 7:30 Pp. M., Kent Island. 
13. 11 A. M., Queenstown; 3 P. M. Wye. 
15. 7:30 P. M., Denton. 
16. St. John’s, Hillsborough. 
18. St. James’, Great Choptank. 
20. Taylor’s Island and Church Creek. 
22. 7:30 P. M., Vienna. 
25. 7:30 Pe. M., Crisfield. 
27. Coventry parish. 
The Southern Convocation, which embraces 
the counties of Dorchester, Wicomico, Somerset 
and Worcester, was held in St. Stephen’s 
church, Kast New Market, Sept 26th and 27th. 
The opening service on Monday evening con- 
sisted of Evening Prayer, and asermon by the 
Rev. Oliver H. Murphy, D.D., followed by a 
short fraternal address by the dean, the Rev. 
S. J. Morgan. On Tuesday morning St. 
Stephen‘s church, which was erected a few 
years ago to replace the old structure, was con- 
secrated by Bishop Adams. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. T. Carter Page. The 
business session was held in the afternoon. 
“Self consecration”’ was the topic for discussion 
at the evening service, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. F.. B. Adkins, George 
C. Sutton, D.D., the Bishop, and Mr. Breese. 
The rite of Confirmation was administered to a 
class of I3 persons. 


Oxrorp.—The Middle Convocation, the Rev. 
James A. Mitchell, dean, met in Holy Trinity 
church, Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th. On Monday 
night the church was prettily decorated for the 
Harvest Home service, and the gifts of fruit 
and vegetables were abundant and tastefully 
arranged. Dean Mitchell introduced the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Lessons from nature,’’ most appropri- 
ately, and the Rev. Leonidas B. Baldwin 
preached an eloquent sermon. On Tuesday 
morning the Rev. Charles S. Spencer D.D., 
preached a sermon on ‘'Temple building.’? The 
children’s service was held in the evening,when 
41 little ones sang their songs, and 100 friends and 
parents united in joyful service. The dean and 
the Rev. C. S. Spencer, and the Rev. Algernon 
Battle, interested and instructed the children 
wisely and well, and the Rev. Edward R Rich 
spoke strongly and lovingly to both teachers 
and children. On Wednesday morning, after a 
hearty service, the Rev. Wordsworth Y. Beaven 
gave a discourse on “The grain of mustard 
seed,” and the closing service that evening was 
largely attended by a thoughtful and attentive 
congregation. The dean and the Rey. George 
S. Fitzhugh, spoke on the subject of ‘‘The 
miraculous draft of fishes,’ and ‘‘The stater in 
the fishes’ mouth,”’ and the rector, the Rev. J. 
G. Gantt, was called upon to fill the place of the 
Rev. Mr. Batte, who was taken with a serious 
indisposition, on the subject of ‘‘Stilling the 
storm.”’ 

Lone@woops.—The Rey. Wordsworth Y. Beay- 
en, in addition to his work in All Saints’ parish, 
which consists of All Saints’ church, this place, 
and the church of the Good Shepherd, at Cor- 
dova, opened the mission chapel at Tunis, in 
Niles River parish. 

CENTREVILLE.—In the death of Mrs. A. Sidney 
Goldsborough, which occurred Oct. 12th, St. 
Paul’s church has lost a devoted member, one 


30. Grace, Wicomico, 
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long associated with the worg of the parish, and 
for many years a consistent and devout com- 
municant. 

lowa 


The Very Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, dean of 
the cathedral at Davenport, was married on 
Oct. 19th, to Miss Irma Chandor, of Paris, 
France. The ceremony was performed by the 
father of the bridegroom, the Rev. Anthony 
Schuyler, D. D., of Grace church, Orange, N.J., 
assisted by the rector of the parish, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Kirkby, D. D. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
DECEMBER 
4. Morning, mission of the Epiphany, Allendale; 
evening, Christ church, Ridgewood. 
11. Morning, Calvary church, Pamrapo; afternoon 
St. John’s church, Bayonne. 
16. Evening, church of the Mediator, Edgewater. 
18. Newark: morning, Grace church; afternoon, 
St. James’ church. 
2l. Evening, Trinity church, Irvington. 
JANUARY * 
6. Evening, St. Paul’s church, Jersey City. 
8. Newark: morning, St. Taomas’ church; even- 
ing, St. Alban’s mission. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. C. A. Brewster, rector :f Trinity 
church, Vineland, has recently been elected a 
member of the society of ‘Mayflower Descend- 
ants of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,”’ 
he being the ninth in direct lineal descent from 
Elder William Brewster, the spiritual leader 
and guide of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

A handsome set of service books for the altar 
and clergy stalls has been presented to Christ 
church, West Haven, by Mrs. D. T. Welch, 
widow of the late D. T. Welch, for many years 
aliberal supporter, and senior warden of the 
parish. 

The local conference of the Brotherhood chap- 
ters in the New Haven archdeaconry, met in 
Trinity church, Branford, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 26th. Owing toa fierce storm only 
about 15 delegates were present, but the meet- 
ing was earnest and interesting. The Rev. W. 
W. Winkley, the new rector, gave the address 
of welcome. Mr. Fowler, of Christ church 
chapter, New Haven, told of the recent conven- 
tion of the Brotherhood in Baltimore. The boys 
of Bishop Brewster chapter, of Christ church, 
New Hav2nare very active and interested. 


The ladies of the Mite Society of St. Andrew’s 
church, Marbledale, the Rev. T. S. Ockford, 
rector, have earned $80 the last year, for horse 
sheds. The ‘Do What We Can” Society, com- 
posed of young people, organized last winter by 
the rector’s wife, had an ice cream festival and 
sale in August, and made $27—result, about 80 
books in the Sunday school library. 


Trinity parish, Milton, the Rev. Hiram Stone, 
rector, has recently painted the church edifice 
which was built nearly acentury ago. This, 
with the repairs put upon the old building some 
months since, give it an improved appearance. 

The ladies of St. Paul’s parish, Bantam, the 


Rev. Hiram Stone, rector, have done commend- 
able work for the Red Cross, as also for sundry 
missionary enterprises. The young peoples’ 
Lend a Hand Club, has contributed for the pur- 
chase of an organ for the church. Bishop Brew- 
ster visited this parish on Sunday evening, Sept. 
25th, and confirmed five persons. 


BrerHLenem.—Since the last of May and until 
the opening of the seminary, Mr. Wolcut Lins- 
ley, a brother of the Rev. J. C. Linsley, of Tor- 
rington, has held services in Christ church, the 
Rey. Mr. Sheffield, of Woodbury, celebrating 
the Holy Eucharist one Sunday in each month. 
All the services have been remarkably well at- 
tended, and there has been wuch growth of in- 
terest in this old parish. Since Mr. Linsley’s 
departure, the Rev. Mr. Sheffield has officiated 
each Sunday in the afternoon. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Things Done and Not Done 


OME things were done, and very well 

done, at the recent Convention. Other 
things which it was hoped might be done 
were left undone. 

Among the chief things done was the 
amendment of the Constitution. In 1895 
both Houses succeeded in agreeing only up- 
onasingle Article. All the other Articles 
were passed by the House of Bishops, but 
were either rejected by the House of Depu- 
ties, or else, for lackof time, were not con- 
sidered atall. This time the amendments 
were originated by the House of Deputies 
upon the basis of the report of its own com- 
mittee, and were, in the end, with some re- 
adjustments in committees of conference, 
passed through both Houses. Thus the en- 
tire Constitution has been amended and, 
without doubt, greatly improved. It now 
awaits ratification in the Convention of 
1901. It can hardly be asserted that it is 
not susceptible of further improvement, and 
it may well be that some of the Articles 
will be somewhat changed before they are 
finally accepted; nevertheless, much more 
than a beginning has been made. 


Among the merits of the amended Consti- 
tution is the Article on the Prayer Book, 
which renders it necessary that there be a 
majority of the whole number of bishops, 
and a majority of all the dioceses entitled 
to representation, in order to bring about 
any alteration. This measure was first 
brought forward in 1889, and passed by a 
very large majority by the House of Depu- 
ties, but for some strange reason failed 
in the House of Bishops; on the other hand, 
however, it passed the House of Bishops 
in 1892, but was laid over by the Deputies; 
now it has secured the vote of both Houses. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it 
will be ratified in the next Convention. 
Another matter of considerable importance 
is the provision that the selection and con- 
secration of bishops for foreign countries 
shall be regulated by canon. Thus the 
Church in its supreme legislative assembly 
may claim a part in deciding what shall be 
done in cases which are likely to be increas- 
ingly numerous. 

The Articles relating to provincial organ- 
ization and the establishment of an ecclesi- 
astical judiciary, are among the triumphs of 
this Convention. In these Articles forward 
steps have been taken in matters which 
have engaged the anxious attention of the 
Church formany years. While the Consti- 
tution concerns itself with principles rather 
than with details, and these Articles, there- 
fore, do not put into operation either a pro- 
vincial organization or a system of ecclesi- 
astical courts, they make it possible to set in 
motion both these desirable things, and de- 
fine the general rules which must be ob- 
served in so doing. 

The result of a long debate upon the lati- 
tudinarian propositions which the Rey. Dr. 
Huntington endeavored to introduce—the 
same substantially with those which were 
defeated in Minneapolis three years ago— 
was to give authority for providing by 
canon for some kind of relaxation of the 
Prayer Book in certain cases, Although 
this did not reach the measure of the end 
proposed, it is undoubtedly a step in that 
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direction, and will be viewed by many with 
grave apprehension. Coming as a compro- 
mise after a long and tiresome debate, this 
proposal to remit to canonical legislation 
the subject in dispute, received a very large 
vote, and many deputies gave it their sanc- 
tion who will hardly feel enthusiastic over 


‘their action when they have had time for 


sober second thought. We fully agree with 
those who regard this measure as a very 
radical one. If it should be ratified by the 
next Convention, it will, no doubt, as its 
friends asserted, be the beginning ofa new 
departure in this Church, the consequences 
of which may be serious indeed. But of this 
we may speak more at large on another oc- 
casion. 


It must be a matter of regret to many that 
advantage was not taken of this work onthe 
Constitution to improve the nomenclature of 
the Church in certain particulars. The 
cumbersome title proposed in 1895, wherein 
mention was made of ‘“‘that portion of the 
Catholic Church known in law as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,” was not ratified, 
and the Constitution remains without the 
name of the Church at its head. The eccle- 
siastical mode of speaking which uses the 
plural, ‘‘Constitutions,” and which describes 
each Article as ‘‘a Constitution,” was unfor- 
tunately, perhaps inadvertently, rejected in 
favor of the old mode of expression. 


Much was done in furtherance of the prac- 
tical work of the Church. The missionary 
districts were re-arranged with a view to 
their more effectual administration, State 
boundaries being, to aconsiderable extent, 
ignored. The vacant missionary jurisdic- 
tions were filled by the appointment of new 
bishops who will shortly be consecrated. 

Of things not done, the revision of the 
body of the canons according to the report 
of the commission, bulks most largely. If 
the minute criticism with which the dis- 
cussion of the Canons on Ordination opened, 
is destined to be carried through the whole 
process, the twentieth century will be far ad- 
vanced before the canons are made over 
after the fashion of the Constitution. 


It had been hoped, with some degree of 
confidence, that the subject of marriage 
and divorce would be putin a more satis- 
factory position under the law of the Church 
than is the case at present. It was a won- 
derful, and at the same time a most hopeful, 
sign of the growing strength ot conviction 
on this subject, that the names of no less 
than fifteen hundred of the clergy should 
have been signed to the declaration put 
forth some months ago, which enunciates 
the indissoluble nature of (Christian) mar- 
riage. But, though it was reported that 
the Bishops had discussed the subject long 
and earnestly, the House of Deputies did 
not reach that number on its calendar, hav- 
ing largely exhausted its energies in a 
three days’ debate on a great panacea for 
all our ills, unexpectedly brought in and 
eloquently urged. The great moral ques- 
tions connected with marriage were there- 
fore left over to the Convention of 1901. 


Other things there were of greater or less 
importance, which were either not consid- 
ered at all, or weredeferred. It was not al- 
ways unfortunate that projects and enter- 
prises regarded by their authors as vastly 
important, should have been ‘‘laid upon the 
table,’ relegated to the limbo of inexpedi- 
ency, or deferred to a future more conven- 
ientseason. Whatever is of real value, and 
some things which are not so, are sure to 
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emerge again as time goes on and new Con- 


ventions meet. 
a 


Convention Notes 


THE failure of the House of Deputies to 
concur with the Bishops in the election of 
the Rey. George C. Hall as Bishop of Kyoto, 
should not be construed as in the least de- 
rogatory to that honored priest. The testi- 
mony given in executive session, it is no 
breach of privilege to say, was in the high- 
est degree commendatory, both as to his per- 
sonal worth and professional career. It was 
a tribute of admiration and love such as any 
man might be proud to receive. The deci- 
sion of the House turned entirely upon spe- 
cial qualifications for a special work. 


A SUGGESTION has been made, and it 
seems to me a good one, that the missionary 
meetings of the Convention should be held 
consecutively, during two or three days and 
evenings of the second week of the session. 
Every other interest, for the time, would be 
laid aside, and attention would be concen- 
trated upon the one thing which is of great- 
est importance. A full attendance of the 
members of Convention would be assured, 
and a large number from the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, as well as of visitors and citizens. 
Under the present arrangement members of 
allimportant committees are unable to at- 
tend. They cannot spare the time from 
necessary work. 


Frw people realize what an immense 
amount of work (beside speech-making) is ac- 
complished by the House of Deputies. Even 
those who appreciate this do not know how 
much work is done by committees, from 
whom only the results are announced in brief 
resolutions. Often it is summed up in one 
word, ‘‘inexpedient,’”’ but hours may have 
been consumed in reaching that familiar 
word. One hard-worked man ‘‘behind the 
canons” told me, the other day, that he had 
attended an early Celebration at 7:30, break- 
fasted at 8:30, gone to committee room at 9, 
to House of Deputies from 10 to 1, in com- 
mittee at 2, in the House again, 3 to 5, din- 
ner at 6, and committee again from 8 to 11. 
He confessed that he was tired! 


A DELIGHTFUL episode occurred in the 
House of Deputies, when Dr. Huntington 
gracefully apologized for his rebuke of the 
secretary the day before, and took occasion 
to express his very great appreciation of 
that officer. The Chair graciously re- 
sponded on behalf of the secretary, and the 
latter smiled histhanks. Mr. Biddle frank- 
ly stated that he did not see any need of 
apology, and went on to say, in effect, that 
there never was and never could be such a 
darling secretary; the Chair sustained him, 
gilding his refined gold. The secretary 
smiled again, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell! 


AN interesting fact, and at the same time 
quite creditable to our Board of Managers, 
was stated in one of the missionary meet- 
ings by Mr. Thomas, treasurer of the Board. 
A Presbyterian layman, name not given, 
had contributed a considerable sum of 
money, to be used as the Board thought best, 
with the explanation that he believed our 
missionary work was carried on more effici- 
ently and economically than that of any 
other Christian body. 
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Muc#u discussion has been endured con- 
cerning the representation in the Conven- 
tion of ‘‘American churches in foreign 
lands.” No one explained what was meant 
by ‘‘American” churches; if the proposition 
had been admitted to the Constitution the 
name would have had a recognition which 
the champions of dear old ‘‘Protestant Epis- 
copal” did not intend. Nevertheless, it is a 
good sign that ‘‘American” is more often 
used than “'P. E.,’ even if not yet ‘‘known 
in law.” 


SOME of the speakers on the establishment 
of a judicial system for the Church in this 
country, were hardly fairtothe clergy inde- 
claring that they were not able to distin- 
guish hearsay from evidence, and were en- 
tirely unfit to conduct trials of their own 
order. They may not be practiced in the 
clever manipulation of evidence for the pro- 
tection of the guilty, but I venture to say 
that as a rule they are level-headed and con- 
scientious and capable. The debates in the 
House of Deputies show that they can see 
as far through a mill-stone as the lawyers. 


THE General Convention this year has 
maintained its reputation for making haste 
slowly. In legislative work it has shown 
substantial progress in reaching an agree- 
ment by the two Houses upon the adoption 
of the revised Constitution. This will be 
gone over again in three years. If any Ar- 
ticle is changed at all at that time,the whole 
Article must wait ratification until another 
Convention. 


UNTIL the secretary’s work of compila- 
tion is complete, for which considerable 
time must be allowed, no official copy of the 
Revised Constitution can be published. In 
this issue appear the results of the work, 
so far as they can be ascertained by a care- 
ful study of the reports, and from notes made 
in the Lower House. This is doubtless ac- 
curate in every point of importance, though 
some verbal corrections may be needed. It 
should be remembered that the old Consti- 
tution remains in force until the final rati- 
fication of the one now proposed. 


THE whole subject of canonical revision 
is postponed. The canons may be adopted 
by a single Convention, They have been 
referred back to the old committee to report 
at the next meeting, excepting the canon 
relating to marriage and divorce, for which 
a special committee has been appointed. 
The question of suffragan bishops has also 
been referred to a special committee. The 
effort to re-open the revision of the Hymnal 
was promotly voted down. 


THOUGH notexactly a ‘‘Convention Note,” 
it may be stated here that the Rev. A.N, 
Taft has already been sent to Puerto Rico by 
the Bishop of New York, to minister in the 
hospitals, and elsewhere as needed, and to 
open the way for missionary work when the 
Board of Managers are ready to enter upon 
it. Mr. Taft speaks Spanish fluently. He 
will make his headquarters at Ponce. If he 
could go as a representative of the Ameri- 
can Church, not as a ‘Protestant Episcopal- 
ian,” his mission would doubtless have a 
more hearty welcome from the people of 
Puerto Rico. 


So, the Convention was not closed before 
the disadvantage of the sect name is appar- 
ent in the aggressive work which the 
Church is more than ever called upon to do 
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The influence upon the people at home of a 
national name for a Church which has been 
shown to be truly national, is not, perhaps, 
the strongest argument for achange. ‘‘Prot- 
estant Episcopal” is more repellant and con- 
fusing to people of other countries than to 
those who know something of the Church 
here. What, for instance, will the Czar of 
Russia make of it when he receives the me- 
moria] of our General Convention? 


DURING the last week of the Convention, 
President McKinley entertained, with the 
members of his Cabinet, several bishops and 
deputies. Besides the cabinet, were present 
Bishop Doane, of Albany; Bishop Potter, of 
New York; Bishop Leonard, of Ohio; Bish- 
op Satterlee, of Washington; Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan who is alay deputy at the 
Convention, and Mr. Samuel Mather, broth- 
er-in-law of the Secretary of State. The 
table was set in the private dining room. 
Bishop Doane sat at the right and Mr. Mor- 
gan at the left of the President. The model 
of the table was given to Bishop Doane 
who took it with him as a memento of the 
occasion. 

THE name of the Rev. Junius Moore Hor- 
ner, Bishop-elect of Asheville,was proposed 
by Bishop Cheshire of North Carolina, and 
seconded by Bishop Watson, of East Caro- 
lina. He was born at Oxford, N.C., in 
1859. His father was James Horner, one of 
the most eminent educators in the State. 
He was educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and graduated from Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. He attended the 
General Theological Seminary. He is now 
associate principal and instructor in the 
Horner School. The Rev. Mr. Horner is 
very popular in his State, and his nomina- 
tion was received with warm approval. He 
has a wife and two children. 


THE Rev. Lucien Kinsolving was ‘born in 
Loudoun county, Va., in 1862. He is a 
brother of the present Bishop of Texas, and 
of the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, of 
Brooklyn. He was educated at the Episco- 
pal High school, Alexandria, and graduated 
with the highest honors. He took a course 
in the University of Virginia, and then en- 
tered the Alexandria Theological Seminary. 
He was made deacon and priest in 1889, by 
Bishop Whittle, and at once sailed for the 
city of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, where he 
soon had charge of two or three churches. 
He was president of the last convocation 
there, and was nominated by it as the 
choice for Brazil. 


THE Rev. James B. Funsten was born in 
Clarke county, Va.; studied at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and graduated in 1878 
from the University of Virginia. He be- 
came a deacon in 1882, and was priested in 
1883 by Bishop Whittle. He is rector of 
Trinity church, Portsmouth, Va., and Mis- 
sionary Bishop-elect of Boise. 


THE Rev. Samuel C. Edsall was born in 
Dixon, Ill. His father was for many years 
attorney-general of that State. He gradu- 
ated from Racine College in 1888, and began 
the practice of law. He took a course in 
the Western Theological Seminary, begin- 
ning as a lay-reader in a Chicago mission. 
He built one church and then enlarged it. 
Since then he has erected a fine stone edi- 
fice, St. Peter’s church, on the north side of 
Chicago, and his parish numbers 1,000 com- 


ft 


municants. He is now to succeed Bishop 
Walker as Missionary Bishop of North Da- 
kota.. 

THE Rey. William H. Moreland was born 
in Charleston, S. C. He was educated at the 
University of the South, and received high 
honors and several degrees. Bishop Wil- 
liams made him a deacon in 1884, and Bishop 
Howe priested him in 1885. He was assist- 
ant rector of Christ church, Hartford, Conn., 
from 1884 to 1985, and rector of the church 
of the Good Shepherd, Nashua, N. H., from 
1885 to 1893. He is now rector of St. Luke’s 
church, San Francisco, and has been elected 
Missionary Bishop of Sacramento. 


IN conversation with a fellow-pilgrim to 
Jamestown, I got a good suggestion for a 
memorial; viz., that a tablet of brass or 
bronze be affixed tothe sycamore tree under 
which the choir, the speakers, and most of 
the audience, were gathered. On this should 
be inscribed a record of the day, and its re- 
lation to the history of the place where this 
notable company were assembled. The tree 
faces the ruined tower of the old church, 
and being a young tree, may stand for a cen- 
tury, perhaps, to tell the story of ‘“‘The 
Jamestown Pilgrimage.” 

ANOTHER suggestion from one of the cler- 
ical deputies ‘‘seems to me” worth noting. 
He keeps his parish list in type, at a print- 
ing office, as newspapers now keep their 
subscription lists. The name of the family 
is set in bold face type, followed by that of 
each individual, with abbreviations to indi- 
cate all the facts required. Hvery change, 
Baptism, Confirmation, etc., is noted on the 
proof in his study, and fresh proofs are 
taken from time to time. In this way, the 
list is always up-to-date, and can be had in 
duplicate for various purposes. 

IN rooms near the church, the ladies of 
St. Andrew’s parish, Washington, have 
furnished an excellent lunch, well served, 
and at moderate charges. With such good 
fare as all have found in the hotels and by 
private hospitality, at Washington, a light 
lunch is quite sufficient. With such coffee 
and with such charming service as the 
ladies supplied, little more was needed. Yet 
there was more than that; if one chose to 
invest fifteen cents, he could have pie with 
his sandwich! 

THE General Convention of ‘98 has ad- 
journed, and, as we sometimes say about 
Congress, ‘‘very little harm has been done!” 
For this we ought indeed to be thankful, for 
there are great possibilities of harm among 
sO many men of many minds; and some of 
the best minds and most persuasive speak- 
ers are sometimes unwise counsellors. It 
will be seen, however, in a survey of many 
sessions of our legislative body, that few, if 
any, of the harmful or even impracticable 
measures which have been brought forward, 
have been approved. Those which have re- 
ceived hasty endorsement have finally been 
rejected. Within the memory of the oldest 
members, there has not been a Convention 
which has not done something needful in 
the correction of past errors and shown 
some results in the way of progress. 


THE Convention in Washington was fairly 
up to the average of the record. Some 
are disappointed because of what it did not 
do, but much better of it ought to be said 
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than that it did no harm, Though it was 
not up to the high-water mark of en- 
thusiasm in its missionary meetings, it 
did a good deal of practical work for 
missious, work which will bear fruit. Those 
who are disappointed in its failure to 
abolish the sect name, ‘'Protestant Episco- 
pal,” have themselves to blame for expect- 
ing too much, The sentiment in favor of a 
change of name is doubtless growing, but it 
was most wise in those who favor it, not to 
precipitate a controversy over it. When it 
comes, as it will come some day, it will 
come without strife of tongues. While 
“time and tide wait for no man,” all things 
come to those who wisely wait. The Gener- 
al Convention has ‘‘waited’’ seventy-five 
years for the establishment of an adequate 
judicial system, and almost as long for the 
organization of real provinces, and now both 
these needful elements of organization have 
been recognized, and will doubtless be rati- 
fied three years hence, in the Constitution. 
—~et ~~ 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXIX. 

ET me give some thoughts on the final 

overthrow of all evil. They are not all 
mine. Iam indebted to Bishop Magee for 
some of them. I suppose all men believe in 
the final overthrow of evil,no matter wheth- 
er they are Christians or not. It isa gen- 
eral expectation of humanity. We all 
think there is a ‘‘good time coming.” Now 
where do we get this thought from? From 
nature? No, for we see dreadful suffering 
everywhere in nature, and not an indication 
that it is likely to stop. Great families of 
animals are constantly dying that other 
families may live—everywhere death and 
destruction. Perhaps we get it from society, 
but all that we see in society is a great 
many people suffering that a few may be 
happy. Socialists and anarchists say they 
could help this; but we all feel pretty cer- 
tain that if, according to their plans, all 
the money and all the land were distributed 
equally to-day, before the week was out, 
some men would have other men’s fortunes 
as well as their own. We all know this is 
not as it ought to be, and we are constantly 
trying to alleviate it, but I see no prospect 
of eradicating it as long as men are men. 
Does the course of history teach that evil is 
in process of extinction? I cannot see it. 
History does indeed show nations getting 
out of the frying-pan, but in a little while 
it pictures them getting into the tire. We 
have, for example, got rid of the evil of 
slavery,at a frightful cost, and now we have 
another evil staring us in the face—the 
moral and social condition of eight millions 
of negroes. We have got rid of Spanish 
misgovernment, but we have all the Cubans 
and the Filipinos on our hands. No, history 
does not afford one hope that evil will at 
last be put under the feet of good, nor can 
you judge from hearts going gradually on 
to perfection as the individual grows older 
and more experienced in the Christian war- 
fare. I do not know much about other 
people’s hearts, but I do not find that mine 
will bear the least let up in the watching. 
It is just as ready as it ever was torun 
away. And as for old age, go and ask the 
matrons of the Old Ladies’ Homes whether 
that state of life is of necessity lovely and 
without sin. Thestudy of the human heart, 
my friends, will never lead you to think 
that there is any end to evil. 
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Some people will tell you that they know 
eyil must end, because a good and benevo- 
lent God could not always permit evil, but 
we see that a good and benevolent God does 
permit it, and that it is woven in with his 
whole scheme of dealing with us from be- 
ginning toend. Icertainly cannot conclude 
from God’s present action that evil is to be 
put out of the world. Where, then, do we 
get thisfirm persuasion of the final triumph 
of good, for it is rooted in all our minds? Now 
I know only one reliable source of this be- 
lief, and that is asupernatural source. It is 
told only inthe Bible. It is only known by 
the revelation of God. The Bible is full 
of the great doctrine of the final overthrow 
of evil from Genesis to Revelation. It 
tells us that a very superior being, far 
above us, but far b2low God, is now exercis- 
ing his free will in doing all he can for our 
ruin, by influencing our wills to follow him, 
and that one day, suddenly and unexpected- 
ly, God will remove this evil person from 
the world. He shall cease troubling us. 
His dominion will be over. I will not bore 
you with texts, but there are hundreds of 
assertions in Scripture to this effect. 

Oh, you believe then in the Devil? Why, 
if I believe in the New Testament, I must 
believe in him, for he is spoken of constant- 
ly in it, not as an abstraction, not as a sym- 
bol of evil, but as a real personage, with an 
individual will, organizing evil, and ani- 
mated by a malicious desire to do all the 
harm he can. This is one of the leading 
ideas of the Gospel, and itisa perfectly nat- 
ural. idea. [see all around me plenty of 
evil and good men influencing the world, 
and I naturally conclude that there are 
plenty of good and evil spirits, superior to 
men, at work upon us. The testimony is 
overwhelming that in all human lives ex- 
periences come up which cannot logically 
be accounted for, save as the work of a su- 
perior intelligence actuated by evil, by a 
devil, and a very agreeable devil he often 


is, whose hoofs are concealed in fashionable . 


shoes and whose horns are hidden in a hat 
of the latest style. Now we can often balk 
this devil and keep him at bay—and the 
Head of our Humanity foiled him complete- 
ly for our example—but we cannot destroy 
him, or destroy evil. The Bible alone tells 
us that there is a time to come when he will 
be no more and when all his whole machin- 
ery will crumble into dust. And the Bible 
tells us this will be sudden; that just when 
His kingdom seems most splendid, just when 
he seems to have got the better of all good, 
God’s Will willstrike, and the whole unholy 
crew, and all their works and all their influ- 
ences and all their power over weak wills, 
everything that maketh a lie,everything that 
spots and stains the universe of God, Satan 
and all his angels, will disappear forever. 
Oh, splendid, glorious, sustaining assurance, 
which nothing else gives us but the Holy 
Bible! 
— We 


Letters to the Editor 


ANOTHER LAYMAN’S EXPERIENCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was very much pleased with the communica- 
tion signed ‘‘Layman”’ in your issue of Oct. 15th, 
and believe that he is more nearly correct in 
judgment than the editor. I have spent much 
time in Eastern, as well as Western, dioceses, 
under the indifferent and thoughtless reading of 
many priests in the Church who would doubtless 
criticise in others a performance less reprehen- 
sible. I believe it is true that in the large cities 
the average reading of the Church service is in 
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good taste, and calculated to increase the spirit 
of devotion in the hearts of the congregation, 
but in the churches located in the smaller cities 
and towns, East and West, the average render- 
ing of the service requires constant apology. It 
is the result of habit, followed thoughtlessly, 
without the knowledge of its bad effect. You 
will scarcely find a layman who has the moral 
courage to tell his priest of his fault, preferring 
rather to suffer himself and allow the effect and 
influence of that all-inspiring service to be lost, 
than to take the risk of giving pain to the priest 
by a word of kindly criticism. Often we hear 
the Bible lessons read with very little attempt 
to observe punctuation, and the prayers with- 
out any appearance of the spirit of devotion, 
and frequently the articulation is so indistinct 
that none but those thoroughly familiar with 
the Prayer Bcok can follow them. Again, we 
hear the words of the Creed repeated with 
such irreverent speed as to exclude all thought- 
ful consideration of its importance as an act of 
worship to Almighty God. It would no doubt 
astonish many a priest in the Church to know 
his weakness in this respect; his congregation 
may not complain, and yet he may be greatly at 
fault. Would it not be well for every priest to 
seriously ask himself the question: are you 
guilty? And if so, make an honest effort to go 
before his congregation next Sunday morning 
with a determination, so far as in him lies, to 
bring each individual into that close relation 
with his Maker which the ritual of the Church 
so strongly suggests. LAYMAN. 


APPRECIATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In common with many deputies, I am con- 
strained to express my thanks for the graceful 
hospitality of Tae Living Caurca and Chureh 
Standard in permitting the free use of the Church 
press rooms, with stationery, heat, and light, 
during the recent session of the General Con- 
vention in Washington. Without the use of 
your rooms we should have been greatly cramped 


in our endeavors at correspondence. 
Deputy. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NEED IN MONROVIA 
L0 the Hditor of The Living Church: 

By your generous acts to me while studying 
medicine in this country a few years ago, Iam 
encouraged again to state to the numerous read- 
ers of your widely circulated paper, what has 
been accomplished towards founding the much- 
needed training institution for girls in Monro- 
via, the capital of Liberia, West Africa. 

After returning home, nearly three years ago, 
along with my many clerical and medical du- 
ties, 1 commenced collecting children of different 
ages, until the number of scholars amounted 
to sixteen. Several of the girls came to us 
from heathen parents, with a piece of cloth 
around their bodies, with ankles and wrists cov- 
ered with brass rings, and without any knowl- 
edge of English or civilization. 

To-aay they are all tidy in appearance, with 
suits of clothes, as far as our clothes will go for 
changes, speaking the English language as cor- 
rectly as might be expected, and reading the 
Bible and Prayer Book, keeping up our Church 
services most beautifully on Sundays and week 
days; they are becoming efficient in laundry, 
cooking, sewing, housekeeping, and gardening. 

As we all take our meals together, my dear 
wife at one end of the table and I at tke other, 
they are also taught behavior at the table, as 
well as in the parlor and church. The results, I 
am exceedingly thankful to say, are good. 

We have two services daily at home, except 
when those at the church take us there. Rising 
bell is rung at 5o’clock in the morning, when 
every one appears, properly dressed, at their 
different tasks, until prayer bell at half past 
seven, when service and Scripture lessons are 
given. They retire at 9 o’clock. 

The rectory of Trinity church being a private 
dwelling, has become too much crowded for the 
present number in hand, hence the necessity of 
a suitable building is very evident and urgent, 
and numerous applicants had to be refused. 
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Also when they are sick I am compelled to re- 
turn some of them home to their parents for 
want of space, as hygienic precaution forbids my 
keeping the healthy in the same room and on 
the same bed with the sick. This distresses me 
very much, because the poor sick children do 
not get the care and attention necessary; and it 
is heart-rending to hear their pleading: “Don’t 
send me from home, I prefer remaining here.’ 
Our best singer, a Kroo girl, Sarah Gbey Walk- 
er, had to be sent home for the same reason. 

Besides the above, we are confronted with the 
following difficulty: Custom duties on necessa- 
ry provisions from abroad became such a burden 
that several efforts were made to lighten the 
weight by the various religious organizations of 
different names. Many appeals were sent to 
our Legislature, but each was laid on the table 
by that representative assembly. Through my 
personal efforts, however, said duties have been 
removed. The law touching the above mentions 
by name, ‘“‘the Female Institution of Rev. Dr. 
Moort, Monrovia.’ 

Being under such obligations—along with five 
hundred to one thousand acres of farm land 
granted by our Legislature to the Girls’ Training 
Institution—we received a letter from our Presi- 
dent in the interior, telling us to expect from 
twelve to twenty girls of different ages. Our 
position, therefore, has become more desperate, 
our anxiety greater. 

The Board of Trustees appointed by our Gen- 
eral Convocation in 1896, urged the founder and 
rector of the institution to put forth some endeav- 
ors towards securing the suitablehall for the pur- 
pose. By faith in Almighty God, therefore, the 
undersigned has taken great and manifold risks 
for the training of the future Churchwomen of 
that daughter republic of the U.S. A. Every 
founder and supporter of any institution of 
learning knows how difficult the tasks, especially 
when no legacy or regular income is in the hand 
of the projector. 

In addition to the above need, the institution 
requires books for primary and normal courses, 
clothing for the girls, and all sorts of utensils 
and furniture. 

Endowments of scholarships, memorial build- 
ings, professorships, books, maps, etc., etc., are 
most earnestly solicited. Donations in money or 
merchandise, sewing machines, and material 
for the various departments, will be gladly re- 
ceived by the treasurer, the Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Houghton, No.1 East 29th street, and by the 
Key. Dr. Kimber, Church Missions House, 4th 
avenue and 22d street, New York city; also by 
the Hon. Henry Hayman, Consul-General of Li- 
beria, 3 Coleman street, London, and by Paulus 
Moort, M. D., rector of Trinity church, city of 
Monrovia, Republic of Liberia, West Africa. 

{Dr. Moort is personally known to me asan 
earnest, hard-working, colored priest, who is 
also well qualified as a physician. His work in 
Monrovia is highly commended by those who 
know all aboutit. He ought to carry home with 
him substantial evidence of the sympathy of our 
Church people. His wife is a great help in his 
educational work, and trains the girls also in 
domestic duties. C. W. L., Ep. L. C.] 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. A Alexander has resigned the rectorship 
of All Saints’ church, Minneapolis, and until further 
notice may be addressed at Ridgewood, N. J. 

The Rev. Frederick M. Brooks has withdrawn, by 
request, his resignation of the church of the Incarna- 
tion, Lynn, Mass. 

The address of the Rev. H. P. Chapmanis changed 
from Wagontown, to Holmes, Delaware Co., Pa, 

The Rev. W. H. Dean has resigned the charge of 
St.John’s church, North Guilford, and Zion church, 
North Branford, Conn., and accepted that of St. 
Mark’s church, Bridgewater, in the same diocese. 

The address of the Rev. Walton Hall Doggett dur- 
ing the coming winter will be 33 E. 61st st., New York 
city. 

‘he Rev. Wm. H. Garth has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Ascension, Wakefield, R. I. 

The Rev. H. M. Green has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Nativity, San Saba, and the 
charge of the mission of Llano, missionary district of 
Western Texas. 


The Diving Church 


The Rev. Wm. Higgs has resigned the rectorship of 
Calvary church, McDonough, diocese of Central New 
York, and accepted that of St. Michael’s church, 
Fowler, and St. Luke’s church, Selma, diocese of 
California. 


The Rev. L. LeBlane Lynch has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. James’ church, Amesbury, Mass, 


The Rev. E. Murphy has accepted charge of the 
church of the Ascension, Auburn, Neb. 


The Rev. Lyman P. Powell has accepted the rec- 
torship of the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Rev. Andrew F. Schultzberg, assistant rector 
of St. Ann's church onthe Heights, Brooklyn, has ac- 
cepted a call from St. Martin’s, Radnor, Pa. 


The Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman has returned from 
Europe, and may now be addressed at St. Mark’s 
Rectory, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Official 

At a meeting of the vestry of St. Andrew's church, 
North Grafton, Massachusetts, held on Tuesday, the 
twenty-seventh day of September, 1898, the following 
minute was adopted: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to remove 
from the scene of his earthly labors, the Rev. Herbert 
Brown Trussell, and 

WHERBAS, This parish is very deeply sensible of 
the spiritual benefits which have resulted from his 
heroic devotion, who was its founder, 

Resolved, That we, the rector, wardens and vestry of 
St. Andrew’s parish, do place on record our admira- 
tion for the man, and our affection for the priest. 

Resolved, That this minute be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the parish, that copies be sent to the family, 
and that it be published in 7he Churchman, THE LIv- 
ING CHURCH, and Southern Churchman. 

Signed, 
FRANK L. VERNON, Rector. 
GEORGE B. INCHES, } 
ELMER J. ALLEN, - Wardens, 
F. HAYWARD PRENTICE, J 
JOHN SMITH, 


WILLIAM LAMODR, Vestry. 
JOHN NOLAND, 


THE EPISCOPAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY, TRACT 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 
We wish to say through THE LIVING CHURCH, to 
those who are interested, that our dispute regarding 
the title, etc , has now been amicably settled. The 
name will remain unchanged. 
Oct. 28, 1898. BRADDIN HAMILTON, Supt. 


Died 
CHAPMAN.—At Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. lst, Caroline 


Talman, widow of the late Richard Chapman, and 
daughter of John Talman. 


HOLDRIDGE.—At Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 2nd, Emily 
J. Holdridge, in her 30th year. 


HARRISON.—Entered into life eteral, on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 20, 1898, at seven o’clock, at her late 
home in Frederick, Maryland, Bettie Harrison Mauls- 
by Ritchie, widow of the late Judge John Ritchie of 
that city, and daughter of the late Hon. Wm. Pink- 
ney Maulsby, of Westminster, Maryland. 

She was a valued woman.” 

‘Work your work betimes and in His time He will 

give you your reward,”’ 
, Comfort Thou her troubled breast, 
Let her head now sweetly rest; 
Free from care; from toil and pain, 
Our’s the loss—her’s the gain. 
Alleluia! 


Obituary 

ATKINSON,—At Taco-Taco, province of Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba, August 4th, 1896, Pearce Atkinson, born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 9th, 1868. Eldest son of G. W.P. 
and Margaret Pearce Atkinson, of Chicago. 

A little more than two years ago, Pearce Atkinson, 
of Chicago, went to Cuba as a volunteer inthe insur- 
gent forces, and'was attached to Antonio Maceo’s 
command as engineer. In less than six weeks he was 
killed in battle. He was one of the bravest, as he was 
one of the earliest,of the many American youths who 
have fallen on Cuban soil in a cause dear to American 
hearts. 

Church antecedents belonged to him by allotment. 
When quite young he was sent to Racine College 
Grammar School, then at the height of its prosperity 
under the saintly Dr. DeKoven. 

Ihe boy early developed strength of character. He 
was destined to succeed, for he was determined to 
succeed, but success of whatever kind must be hon- 
orably obtained, for his nature was of noble strain, as 
his bringing up was gentle, while besides, he had as 
naturala tendency for the heroic; a tendency that 
invariably uplifts and restrains. Completing his 
course in the preparatory department, and entering 
college, he pursued the course in mechanical engi- 
neering at Lehigh University, Pa. Here he took a 
high standing, and prizes in oratory, delivering the 
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Tablet Oration when he graduated in 1889, He stud- 
ied practical mechanics in the railroad shops in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, labored assiduously, earned the re- 
spect of the workingmen by his zeal anu sincerity as 
wellas by his evident superiority of mind and body. 
For a year or two he traveled through the mining re- 
gions of the West,visiting California and Mexico,never 
failing to note the physical features and resources of 
new lands in their relation to social progress, a sub- 
ject that deeply interested him. 

It was inevitable that the Cuban question should 
stir his imagination and appeal to his sympathies. 
We need not speculate as tothe impelling motive 
forcing him to espouse the cause of an oppressed peo- 
ple. Doubtless many reasons swayed him, in addition 
to the ardent love of freedom that extends to the love 
of freedom for all, but none of these reasons are un- 
worthy. There was little room in his disposition for 
the mere desire for gainor position. ‘he last was 
sure to come to such a man, careless though he 
might be at the outset concerning it. 

He was on the staff of General Maceo who thought 
highly of him. That he was brave and cool as he was 
efficient is to be expected, though itis the testimony 
of a companion who saw him in his first and only bat- 
tle, ‘‘He met death heroically.’”’ The army of Maceo 
say: ‘A braver mannever lived ”’ 

He lies buried where he fell. In harmony with his 
chivalrous character was: his personal appearance. 
He was a model of strength and manly beauty. Six 
feet in height, finely proportioned, a frank,handsome 
face, an eye that was both soft and commanding, and 
a noble bearing. He was a noticeable man anywhere. 
His personal qualities were equally attractive. His 
devotion to his mother was.a beautiful trait in his 
character. Nature seemed to have marked out young 
Pearce Atkinson for a great career, and in all but 
length of daysit was great, for he gave up his life for 
others. 


ATKINSON.—June 27, 1898, Jean Donald, twin son of 
G.W. P. and Margaret Pearce Atkinson. Burial at. 
Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A deplorable accident on the 27th of June has 
brought deep sorrow upon a Church family of Evan- 
ston, ani cast its shadow on the parish and commun- 
ity. On that day Jean Donald Atkinson was drowned 
The body was:recovered, and the Burial Office, with 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, was held at St. 
Mark's church. The dear boy whose passing is thus 
recorded, may well be numbered among those for 
whose bright examples we give thanks toGod. His 
brief course of sixteen years has been under the care- 
ful training of the Catholic Faith and in that devel- 
opment, as boyhood grew into youth, natural traits 
became lovely graces of character In growing man- 
liness and winsome ways, in the association of com- 
panions, as well as in the home circle, his face 
showed the blesssedness of the purein heart. The 
“Twins” as they were called by all who knew them, 
were loved by all. They were for years side by side 
in St. Mark’s choir, and were constant in service as 
acolytes at the altar. They were inseparable, and 
their unvarying mutual love constituted a great 
charm and attraction in their lives, and rendered 
them singularly beautiful in character. That such 
was the impression upon the community was evi- 
denced by the tearful throng about the white coffin. 
The cross and lights about it spoke of the unending 
life, while the offering of the Eucharist bronght to 
stricken hearts the divine comfort in the communion 
of the saints. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DomzEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

UPON application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions, 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society, 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People appended, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Addre:s Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communica’ ions to the REV. JoSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 
EUCHARISTIC wafers, priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plainsheets 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad aye., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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1. ALL SAINTS’ DAY. White. 
6. 22d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
13, 23d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. Sunday next before Advent. Green. 
27. Ist Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
30. ST. ANDREW, Apostle. Red 


“One All Saints’ Day” 


BY MRS. FRANCES A. M. JOHNSON 


The summer had departed 
With all her blithsome train, 

And earth’s serenest splendor 
With autumn’s later reign. 


All silently on loved graves 
The dead leaves wooed decay; 
And drearily sobbed the east wind 
One dark November day. 


From neighboring tower the church bell 
Rang through the freezing mist, 

And summoned all good Christians 
To Holy Eucharist. 


My willing heart responding, 
Though with sore grief oppressed, 
I sped to accept the bidding 
To be my Master’s guest. 


For ’twas the Feast of All Saints, 
Dear saints gone from our eyes; 
And all the meek and lowly 
Who walk in Paradise. 


Those blessed ones and holy 
Who bore affliction’s cross, 
Rejoicing to be worthy 
For Christ to suffer loss,— 


Who their own lives forgetting 
While on their pilgrim way, 

Filled up with loving service 
Each consecrated day. 


Within the church all festal 
With lights the altar shone; 

The white-robed choir sang praises 
For those ‘‘whose rest is won.”’ 


They sang of ‘sweet communion 
And fellowship divine’”’ 

Between the saints in warfare 
And those who glorious shine. 


When the glad hymn was ended, 
Upon my knees I fell, 

Sweet presences seemed near me, 
And voices known so well 


Joined in the grand ‘‘trisagion’’; 
Then ’round the altar pressed 

A ‘cloud of witnesses’’ beloyed 
From the dear Land of Rest. 


And oh! the sweet communion,— 
From flesh I seemed released, 

The saints of God partaking 
With us Christ’s precious feast! 


How my lone heart was strengthened 
To walk life’s weary way, 

The unseen world so near me, 
That bleak November day! 


2 2S 
Mt. St, Alban, Washington 


In the earlier part of of the century, Mount 
St. Alban was owned by Mr. Joseph Nourse, who 
was appointed by General Washington as the 
first Registrar of the Treasury. Mr. Nourse 
was a devout Christian man, and his grand- 
children recall that it was a constant practice 
of his to retire among the trees, where St. Al- 
ban’s church now stands, for prayer and medi- 
tation. He used also frequently to express the 
hope that a church might some day be built 
there. It was there, too, that a young and de- 
voted Christian woman, Miss Phoebe Nourse, 
like her namesake of old, ‘‘a faithful servant of 
the Church,’’ gathered a little Sunday class 
composed of the members of St. John’s school 
for boys, which stood on this property, and 
taught it until her health gradually failed. 
After her death a box was found containing- 
forty gold dollars, the proceeds of her needle 
work in her last illness, ‘‘for a free church on 
St. Alban’s Hill.” This was committed by her 
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to the care of the principal of the school. When 
sufficient funds were accumnlated for the 
building of the church, her own brother and the 
boys of the school were the first to dig its foun- 
dation. And this is the story of St. Alban’s, 
the first free church in the District of Colum- 
bia, henceforth to be used as acathedra] chapel. 
How little did the simple-hearted builders 
realize at that early day that this same 
Mount St. Alban was by and by to become the 
site of a great cathedral in the capital of the 
United States.—Tne Church Militant. 

ai 

The Unveiliug of the Peace 
Cross 


N the last Sunday of October, the twenti- 
tieth after Trinity, the ‘‘Peace Cross” 
was unveiled on Mount St. Albans, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This cross was raised, not 
only to commemorate the peace with Spain 
but to set apart the beautiful spot as the 
site of the cathedral that, in the capital of 
the nation, is hereafter for all time, we 
may hope, to witness to apostolic Faith 
and Order. That the unveiling took place 
on the last Sunday of the General Conven- 
tion, meeting for the first time in the capital 
of the United States, was more than a hap- 
py coincidence. That meeting is also to be 
commemorated by the historic cross. In the 
light of these facts, lovers of Church and 
of country went up to the mount with feel- 
ings of exhilaration becoming the makers of 
history, though makers of history do not al- 
ways so fully realize that history is making. 

An October day of exceeding beauty. Na- 
ture had had a clearing up time, worthy of 
the most notable of housekeepers; and the 
trees of the wood,some yet in summer 
green, and others in autumn’s burnished 
splendor, were goodly to look upon after 
the pouring rain of the previous day. The 
turf, pressed by thousands of feet, sent forth 
a pleasant fragrance of ‘herbs of grace.” 
Thousands, did I say? Well, it is quite 
time that I tell that the great multitude 
that thronged the mount must have exceed- 
ed ten thousand in number. 

The arrangements were admirable. If 
some failed,from distance,to hear the speak- 
ers, they could see the imposing procession 
as it issued from the wood, passed up the 
rope-barriered pathway, or ascended the 
platform. Choir after choir, white-robed, 
followed the cross, very small boys leading 
the van of each, who may live to see the 
completed cathedral. We did not count 
these choirs; but the diocese of Washington 
must be singularly rich in tuneful small 
boys, a material usually very hard to get. 
The processional was, ‘‘Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,” sung to the good old 
“Duke Street.” A band of brass instru- 
ments kept the long line of choristers in 
time and tune. 

Following the choirs came the clerical 
members of the House of Deputies, who were 
vested, and then, preceded by their own 
cross-bearer, the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. All were covered, I dare not say 
by what, lest, in aiming at ecclesiastical 
phraseology, I meet the fate of some of my 
cuileless fellow-knights of the pen who seat 
bishops on altars, and suspend crucifers 
from ceilings. Suffice it to say that ‘“thead- 
pieces” seemed to be the correct thing, the 
President of the United States sustaining 
the majesty of the State in the only “‘silk 
hat” of the great procession. The Bishops 
—here I am indebted to a Washington re- 
porter—‘‘were dressed in black and white 
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cassocks and surplices, together with the 
many-colored robes of their universities.” 
Picture to yourself, gentle reader, your be- 
loved diocesan in his bravery! 

The President of the United States was 
given aseat at the middle front of the great 
platform, with the Bishops of Washington 
and Kentucky, and the Rev. Dr. Dix on his 
right, the Bishops of Albany, Minnesota, 
and Chicago, on his left. The responsive 
reading of versicles and psalms, the saying 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed by the great multitude, was‘as the 
sound of many waters. 

‘‘There is one Body and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your calling; 
one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all who is above all, and 
through all and in you all.’’ Thus ended 
the lesson; and then from choir and congre- 
gation came the hymn, dear and familiar: 
“The Church’s One Foundation.” 

Bishop Satterlee’s address of welcome, I 
quote in part: 

One week ago we made our pilgrimage to 
Jamestown, where we were brought face to face 
with the past, with the beginnings of the Church 
in America. To-day we face the glowing future 
with deep conviction in our hearts that, as this 
country, North, East, South, and West,was born 
of God in the beginning of our history, so it has 
great missions given by God to bear fruit among 
the nations of the world. 

This cross is the outward symbol and token 
of countless earnest prayers. Last spring, when 
our hearts were filled with the joys of the Res- 
urrection, they were also torn asunder with 
fear and visions of impending war. On Easter 
Monday, when the President sent that memora- 
ble message to Congress, a small number of wor- 
shipers were assembled at the very hour in the 
church of St. Alban, kneeling at the altar to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, praying with one’ 
heart and soul that God would give peace in 
our time. Since that day the war with Spain 
has come, and we trust has gone. And our 
awakened country thrilled to realize that there 
must be a divine purpose in it all. awakened to 
hear above the earthly roar of cannon the echo of 
angel song of peace, good will to man; awakened 
to the realization that that war was a war for 
peace. It has been truly said that in one 
hundred days of warfare God carried this coun- 
try of ours forward one hundred years. Now 
our cross is raised to commemorate the great 
event of this year; to commemorate the peace 
that has marked this Convention of ours; raised 
to utter our fervent wish for final peace and 
enduring amity between America and Spain; 
raised as a confession of our faith that the only 
lasting peace for men on earth is the peace 
that comes from the Cross of Christ. Amen. 


This was the close of his formal address. 
He added: ‘It is asking too much that the 
President of the United States, especially 
after his expressed wish, should respond 
even by a Single word, but I want our Chief 
Magistrate, for whom we pray every day of 
our life, to know our unspoken wish.” 


Upon this hint, our indulgent ‘Great 
Father at Washington” spake: 

“T appreciate the very great privilege 
given to me to participate with this ancient 
Church here, by its bishops and its laymen, 
in this new sowing for the Master and for 
man. Every undertaking like this, for the 
promotion of religion and morality and edu- 
cation, isa positive gain to citizenship, to 
country, and to civilization. And in this 
single word I speak, I wish for this sacred 
enterprise the highest influence and the 
widest usefulness.” 

Then followed the unveiling of the cross, 
Scarcely had the starry flag that enveloped 
it fluttered to the ground, revealing the 
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clear-cut outlines of the fair symbol of peace 
and good-will, than there arose on the air 
the sweet and holy strain: 


“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.”’ 


After the unveiling, followed the address 
of the Bishop of Albany. He said: 


I am speaking, as I stand here, in the name 
of all Americans. The cross which has 
here been unveiled stands on a mount which 
bears a name that is holy to all English-speak- 
ing people, the nameof St. Alban. It stands 
where it overlooks the capital of a great nation 
of free men, the principle of whose political 
philosophy, as I understand it, is represented by 

the outstretching arms of the Cross of God. It 
will stand for years and years to come, where a 
cathedral church isto be built, and where peace 
will soon be preached to them that are nigh and 
to them that are far away. 

The Chief Magistrate of our great country 
has added the dignity of his most welcome 
presence. An assembly has gathered represent- 
ative of the Church of Jesus Christ, whose 
glory it is that it teaches liberty as the religion 
of the Crucified. Iask you just to take what I 
may call the symbolic suggestion of the circum- 
stances of the hour. I count it a symbolic sug- 
gestion that there is represented to-day in this 
assembly that only union that can be between 
the Church and State in this great country; for 
this country believes in the side-by-sideness of 
the temporal and spiritual rulers, so that there 
will be no intrusion of State upon Church and 
Church upon State, except in the perpetual and 
prevailing powers of the prayers for the State. 

I ask you to think again of this suggestive 
symbolism. It is called a Peace Cross. You 
‘know you used to hear in the old days of men 
who made a truce and called it a peace, but 
mere material prosperity does not constitute 
true peace. 

I maintain that it is not an inconsistent thing 

to put together these two words, the peace and 
the cross. They belong together in the main- 
tenance and the intimate coherence and ascend- 
ency of Christian truth. This stands as the 
cross of Him who is our Peace, in the first place, 
for the redemption of humanity. It stands for 
that great strife that is going on in all the 
world between the power of good and evil, not 
merely of flesh and blood, but the struggle also 
of the spiritual powers and principalities with 
the rulers of wickedness. It stands for that in- 
cessant battle that is going on in every soul be- 
tween the higher andthe lower nature. But 
there is no peace until the better nature stands, 
as in the great statue of St. Michael, the arch- 
angel, with Satan under his feet. Wesay peace 
has its victories, as well as war, Let us say 
rather that there is no victory except in con- 
cord and peace. Any other is a presentation of 
Christianity which talks to profane and super- 
ficial men of the passing feelings instead of the 
vigorous faith. Stagnant humanity clothes it- 
self in the purple and fine linen of materialism 
and mammon worship. Why, I am sure that 
there:is no inconsistency and no contradiction, 
but absolute harmony, in the use of the words 
peace and cross. The peace comes through the 
pardon that the cross procures. 

My dear brother, we stand by you and be- 
hind you to-day. We glory in this sacred enter- 
prise, aud, as all the States of the Union have 
put their stones into that beautiful obelisk 
which lifts its majestic head above the capital 
city and the nation, so I believe all the dioceses 
of our Church may send a stone to build the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul. As Bishop 
of the capital city of the Empire State, I speak 
to the Bishop of the capital city of the nation, 
a@ nation which we dare not call imperial, but 
which, nevertheless, is a nation, every one of 
whose subjects is a sovereign. In speaking to the 
Bishop of the capital city, I venture to pledge 
a pillar from the diocese of Albany for this ca- 
thedral, and shall tender the love and the loy- 
alty of the people of Albany to the cathedral. 
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May God bless your purpose and your prayers, 
and may God give to all nations unity, peace, 
and concord. 

The Gloria in Excelsis was sung to the old 
setting, well understanded of the people; 
and then, after the Thanksgiving for Victo- 
ry, the Prayer for the President, the Prayer 
for Congress (the Prayer for the Unity of 
God’s People and that for Missions had been 
earlier said), the people were let depart 
with the Blessing of Peace. 

Let depart! This they seemed to be in 
no hurry todo. Some were lingering to ex- 
amine more closely the cross and to read its 
inscriptions; some to take in the whole 
beauty of the scene—the distant city, monu- 
ment, and capitol; the fringe of woodland, 
rich back-ground for the great white cross; 
the pretty chapel among the trees; over all, 
the blue sky of a perfect day. An atmos- 
phere steeped in sunshine was excuse 
enough for lingering on the hillside. A 
more prosaic reason was that when the 
other people had gone, we prudent loiterers 
would have more room on the cars that 
were to take us into town. 

I have neglected to say that ‘‘America” 
was sung ina way that befitted so illustrious 
an occasion—an occasion national, I ven- 
ture to think, in its interest. Few States 
or Territories were unrepresented in the 
great assembly that took part in the first 
service on the site of the cathedral of 
Washington. Who can foregather what 
representation there will be when the top- 
most stone shall be brought, or the majestic 
fane be consecrated to the worship of the 
God of nations? May the ‘‘Peace Cross,”’ 
its first-erected stone, be a symbol and an 
omen of what the growing, the completed 
cathedral shall be to them that dwell under 
its shadow, or bless its wider-spread influ- 
ence, its work for 

“Him who died upona cross of tree.” 


NViceV gic 
tees 
Book Reviews and Notices 
Great Books. By the Very Rev. Frederick W. Far- 
rar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. New York and Bos- 
ton: T. Y. Crowell & Co. One vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Dean Farrar, like many others, overwhelmed 
at the enormous literary productivity of our 
time, feels that the average reader needs a 
guide in the choice of what is best. ‘‘Indis- 
criminate reading,’’ he says, ‘‘should be reso- 
lutely abjured.”? But there are certain books 
that should be made the very foundation of a 
literary training, and some of these Dean 
Farrar analyzes with consummate skill and in- 
sight. He shows the deep moral meaning of 
Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy,”’ the splendid fervor 
and power of Milton’s chaste imagination, the 
lofty teaching that may be found in Shake- 
speare’s plays, particularly ‘‘Macbeth,”’ ‘‘Othel- 
lo,” and “King Lear,” and the simple, but im- 
mortal, imagery of Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’?’ Dean Farrar writes with so much en- 
thusiasm, his appreciations are so sensible, and 
his illustrations are so rich and varied, that no 
one could fail to be inspired by him to under- 
take a first-hand acquaintance with the master- 
pieces he holds up before us. 


Home Economics. By Maria Parloa. Fifty-two 
Illustrations. New York: The Century Company. 
Pp. 378. Price, $1.50. 

“Home Economics”? is the latest and most 
complete addition to that growing library on 
subjects of housekeeping which does so much to 
lighten the trials of young housekeepers, and 
for which old housekeepers find such an increas- 
ing use. Miss Parloa’s volume is extremely 
well arranged; the instructions are precise, 
clear, and given in the exact order of procedure 
in any and every operation. Every recipe has 
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been thoroughly tested, and is absolutely reli- 
able. There is a good and practical index. It 
is up to date in all modern fashions of house- 
keeping, Among other valuable things, it 
contains an excellent list of kitchen utensils to 
purchase when going into housekeeping; com- 
plete directions for the care and renovation of 
all articles found in a well-appointed house; 
and chapters on oils, stains, varnishes, and 
woods, that will be of great service in this new 
departure of fashionable housekeeping. The 
book also gives an outline of ‘‘what is needed to 
make a comfortable house’’; a valuable chapter 
on food; and offers a compendium of the best 
and latest methods of laundry work and house- 
cleaning. 


Fables for the Frivolous. (With Apologies to La 
Fontaine.) By Guy Wetmore Carryl. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
‘“Wables for the Frivolous”’ is a rendering into 

latter-day nonsense verse of the old fables 

which La Fontaine has made so familiar; but, 

while the main idea of each fable has been to a 

certain extent preserved, by the originality of 

its treatment the author has made each pecul- 
larly his own. The intention is frankly a frivo 

ous one, as the title shows, and the fables are 
offered in the name of amusement only. They 
will, therefore, appeal particularly to those who 
have an affection for the inimitable creations of 

Gilbert, Lewis Carrol, and Edward Lear. They 

are written, it would seem, on the principle 

that a little nonsense is beneticial to all of us, 
and with the knowledge that year by year the 
gentle art of being frivolous is coming to be 
more widely recognized as a valuable accom- 
plishment. They are characterized by the deft 
rhyming which is so essential in the best non- 
sense verse, and by the good-nature which is 
the essence of wholesome pleasantry. Mr. Peter 

Newell whose illustrative work is well known 

for its quaint originality, is seen at his best in 

the drawings made to accompany these fables. 

The publishers have done a fine piece of work 

in the printing. The title-page is a good imita- 

tion of the earliest typography, in black and 
red. 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By 
William Blaikie, author of ‘‘Sound Bodies for Our 
Boys and Girls,’ etc. New and Revised Edition 
from New Plates. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Retail price, $1.75. ; 
The first edition of ‘‘How to Get Strong,” 

published in 1879, had.an enormous sale; greater, 
probably, than any other athletic book ever 
had. This new ‘‘How to Get Strong” covers a 
far more extensive field than the former, calling 
to its aid all that has been learned in this field 
in the interim. It aims to show the present 
stateof the art of body-building; and by draw- 
ing upon all that ancient Greece and Rome and 
modern athletic Europe and America have con- 
tributed, the author—himself an athlete—has 
placed before the reader a book that seeks to 
help him and to do him good; to guard against 
the dangers, yet to secure most of the benefits 
accruing from athletic training. Many lessons 
are drawn from the lives of the famous athletes 
of to-day and those of the past, which will aid 
the reader in dealing with his or her own case. 
The chapter upon ‘‘Great Men’s Bodies” aims to 
show that of the most eminent and illustrious 
men the world has known, a large majority had 
exceptional bodily vigor; that to outwork others 
they saw that they must have that vigor or 
break down, and so they used the means and 
gotit. The book is illustrated with numerous 
portraits. 


Down Durley Lane. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. Square octavo; pp. 100. Price, $1.50. 
“Down Durley Lane’’ is a gallery of delightful 

pictures by Reginald Birch, illustrating a score 

of ballads by Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

Miss Cloud’s verses are full of quaint humor 

and are in the old-time spirit, in the vein of 

Cowper’s ‘John Gilpin’? and Goldsmith’s ‘‘Ele- 

gy on a Mad Dog,”’’so that they make equal ap- 

peal to children and adults. The author has 
succeeded in creating distinct characters, not 
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mere puppets—a difficult accomplishment in 
verse. The Parson who ‘went to see,” and 
the Scribe of Durley who routed the robbers of 
his fruit garden, are very real personages. Mr. 
Birch has found true inspiration in the verses. 
While faithful interpretations of the humor of 
the ballads, the pictures are never without their 
own shrewd pictorial comment and emphasis. 
Mr. Birch has the true sympathy with bygone 
days that marks the illustrationsof Hugh Thom- 
son. The book is handsomely printed in two 
colors. 


Pinocchio’s Adventures in Wonderland. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. With an Introduction by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated. Boston: Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co. Pp. 212. Price, postpaid, 30 cts. 
No better description of this delightful little 

book (sold for a delightfully small price) could 

be given than that which the well-known au- 
thor and critic gives in the Introduction, from 
which we quote a few paragraphs: 

***Pinocchio’s Adventures in Wonderland’ is 
one of those unique tales of a lively fancy that 
has its own little world and atmosphere, and 
that carries with it an especial charm. It has 
the originality of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ and 
the same verisimilitude. The fancy of the can- 
vas writer makes the wooden puppet live, suf- 
fer from the consequences of many amusing 
pranks, and finally, seeing the errors of all such 
thoughtless ways, turn into a happy, living, 
well-behaved, manly boy. The book has these 
qualities, purpose and uniqueness. It has the 
curious fascination of a street ‘Punch and Judy’ 
show. 

‘The feet of the lively Pinocchio go astray 
and get trapped, and into places where follows 
the rain of tears, but the affections of the mi- 
raculous little image are always true and re- 
turn to the parental bosom again. The book is 
one to make a child think and live, to laugh and 
be true; it stands alone; it is something new in 
the literature of the imagination for children. 
It is so droll that the boy or girl would be likely 
to tease his mother to read it over to him many 
times.”’ 


Joel Harford. By James Otis. Three illustrations 
by Charl+s Copetand. New York and Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 200. Price, $1.25. 
Joel Harford is a country boy who goes down 

to New York determined to win his way un- 
aided. In Chambers Street he sits down on a 
eurbstone to eat his supper, and, naturally, at- 
tracts the attention of Pippey and Chowder, 
two newsboys,who at first, seeing how green he 
is, try to cajole him, but afterwards become his 
warm friends, and even take him into partner- 
ship. The story, which is in Mr. Otis’ charac- 
teristic vein, relates his varied experiences, 
and shows how the boy’s sterling honesty and 
common-sense bring him into profitable busi- 
ness. It is a lively story, and will interest and 
amuse. 


Young People’s Problems. By the Rev. J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., 18mo. pp. 206, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

It is a common observation that old people of- 
ten forget that they were once young and so 
show little sympathy with boys and girls in 
their trials. But Dr. Miller declares that young 
people’s problems cover the whole of life, and 
life itself depends on finding the right answers. 
He makes no pretense of considering all these 
problems but by taking up some of them he be- 
lieves that others will be more easily answered 
by those who have to meet them. There are 
twenty-eight chapters,and among the suggestive 
titles are these: “The Home Relation,” about 
‘“Pather,’’ ‘‘Mother,” “Friends,” “‘Beginning a 
Christian Life,’ ‘‘About Prayer,’’ ‘‘Conversa- 
tion,’”’ *‘Control of Temper,’’ ‘‘Social Duties,’’ 
“The Use of Time,’ ‘‘Honor,” ‘‘The Blessing of 
Work,” ‘Learning Contentment.” It is a book 
that ought to be put into the hands of every 
young person in the land. 
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In Nature’s Image. $2.50. 
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Stories of the American Revolution. 
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John Hancock, His Book. By A. KE. Brown. $2. 
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A. D., M. D., and Isador H. Coriat. $1.25. 


The Land of Contrasts. By. J. F. Muirhead. 
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Commentary on Corinthians. By the Rev. M. F. Sad- 
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My Scrap Book of the French Revolution. By Eliza- 
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A World of Green Hills. By Bradford Torrey. $1.25. 
Se ais Curtain. By Flora Haines Loughead. 


By F. Brune- 


The Battle of the Strong. A Romance of Two King- 
doms. By Gilbert Parker. 81.50. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. By M.E. 81. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


The Cathedrals of England; two volumes. [llustrat- 
ed edition. Wirst Series. by Frederick W. Far- 
rar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. and others. Sec- 
ond Series, by W. C. Newbolt, D.D.,Canon of St. 
Paul’s, andothers. Both volumes royal octavo. $5. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & Co., Philadelphia 
The Messages of the Earlier Prophets. By F. K. San- 
ders, Ph.D., and Charles F. Kent, Ph.D. $1. 
PETER PAUL BOOK COMPANY, Buffalo 
Folly’s Bells. By Anre Gardner Hale. 


Periodicals 


The Thanksgiving Ladies’ Home Journal marks 
the fifteenth anniversary of that widely read 


magazine, which now sells 850000 copies each 
month, and its editor reviews its past,under the 
unique heading, “Fifteen Years of Mistakes,” 
revealing his plaus for its improvement and for 
its greater usefulness in the future. A page of 
illustrations admirably typifies “Thanksgiving 
in the Country,’’ and another of photographs is. 
filled with suggestions , for decorations, etc., for 
“Thanksgiving in’ 4he Church.’ “My First 
Fight in the Jungle,’’ is Henry M. Stanley’s nar- 
rative of the first of his journeys into Africa. 
“How Richard Wagner Wrote His Operas,” 
gives an interesting view of the famous com- 
poser. In ‘A Polish Fantasy” is told, in a beau- 
tiful and pathetic story,the early career of Pade- 
rewski. The first chapters of Mary E. Wilkins’ 
new serial are among the fiction features. 


How that part of the world lives that is act- 
ually ‘‘in the thick of it’ in war times, is hardly 
realized by the ‘‘stay-at-homes,’’ despite all the 
efforts of war correspondents and journalists: 
Fresh and very vivid light is thrown on the sub- 
ject by Frederic Remington, both with pen and 
pencil, in the November issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, under the title, ‘‘With the Fifth Corps.” 
“On a Torpedo Boat During the War,’’ by Lieut. 
J. C. Fremont, U.S. N., also describes graphical- 
ly some generally unknown miseries. Instruct- 
ive and interesting papers are given on ‘Our 
Seaboard Islands in the Pacific,” with numer- 
ous illustrations,and ‘‘Some Recent Explora 
tions,’’? by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., Sec. R. G. S. 
with four maps. Among the stories is No. VIIL 
of ‘‘Old Chester Tales,” by Margaret Deland. 


Harper’s Round Table has completed its nine 
teenth year. The bound volume for 1898—th 
first volume in its new monthly form—contains 
three excellent serial stories, graphically illus- 
trated: ‘‘The Adventurers,’’ by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, illustrated by A. I. Keller; ‘‘Four fora 
Fortune,” by Albert Lee, illustrated by F.. C. 
Yohn; and ‘‘The Copver Princess,” by Kirk 
Munroe, illustrated by W. A. Rogers. There are 
short stories, articles of travel and exploration, 
practical and instructive articles, narrative and 
descriptive articles, articles on hunting, fishing, 
and sport of every kind, contributed by such 
well-known authors as H. M. Stanley, Edwin 
Lord Weeks, Poultney Bigelow, James Barnes, 
Morgan Robertson, Cyrus C. Adams, Tappan 
Adney, etc. The great number of bright illus- 
trations (over 500), make the volume very at- 
tractive. Price, $2 50. 


Literature, a weekly gazette of criticism, 
published by Harper & Brothers continues to en- 
dear itself more and more to its readers. They 
find in it criticisms on books which appeal only 
to a select audience, and that not only English, 
but French and German. These criticisms are 
evidently written by no prentice hand. The 
only jarring note in Literature is its inane short 
stories, so foreign to its aim. We cannot, how- 
ever, make this complaint against the number 
before us, Oct. 15th, for it contains a short story 
or sketch by Sir Walter Scott, unfamiliar to 
even his closest readers. The same number has 
a bright leading article on ‘‘Reprints,”’ and an 
equally bright one, ‘‘Among My Books,” by Jo- 
seph Jacobs. There are two admirable short re- 
views; one of ‘“‘The Legal Position of the Rus- 
sian Peasant,’ by Fur, and a French memoir of 
the retreat from Moscow by a sergeant of the 
Imperial Guard, which is full of life. We do not 
forget the admirable portraits of authors every 
week appearing. 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Church 


Recorp oF Names or Vorrrs.—In connection 
with the coming General Convention, the ques- 
tion rises, Why is it that in recent numbers of 
the Convention Journal the votes of individual 
delegates on important subjects are not record- 
ed? The names and votes of the dioceses are 
given, but not the names and votes of the dele- 
gates. In all the Convention journals from 1835 
to 1886, inclusive, the names are given, but in 
the Journal of 1889 they are omitted, and have 
been ever since. Why was the change made 
from a custom of more than fifty years? Was 
it by the authority of the Convention? If not, 
by whose authority? And if by the authority 
of the Convention, was not the change a bad 


one? Has not a diocese the right to know how 
its delegates vote, and would not the record of 
these votes be a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Church? 


The Washington Post 

Usb ror INGERSOLL.—And who is there that be- 
lieves in special providences who will venture 
to say that Col. Ingersoll is not an instrument in 
the hands of the Divine Power for the promo- 
tion of religion? Coincident with his assaults 
on Christianity, the Churches and sects have 
had their period of maximum prosperity. Op- 
position is always a wholesome stimulant to 
good work. While Ingersoll has been going up 
and down the land hurling his keen shafts of 
satire at the Churches and their faith, there has 
been a steady and great increase of interest in 
religion; more money has been contributed for 


the erection of houses of worship and for the 
spread of the gospel than at any previous time. 
While Ingersoll has been pointing out ‘The Mis- 
takes of Moses’’ and declaring that ‘‘An Honest 
God’s the Noblest Work of Man,” the young 
people of the United States have rallied to the 
standard of the Cross in organizations that 
number many millions of devoted Christian 
workers. Would all this have been accom- 
plished had there been no opposition? And what 
opposition could stimulate religious activity 
more effectually than such an address as that 
from which we have quoted above? To hurl 
epithets at Col. Ingersoll is not to follow the ex- 
ample of the Founder of Christianity; far bet- 
ter to believe that heis but a humble though po- 
tential instrument in the hands of Providence 
for stimulating Christian zeal, and thereby 
pushing the world on toward the millennium. 
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“The latest enterprise of The Century throws into the shade nearly everything that has been 
Sampson, Schley, Evans, Taylor, Wainwright, Sigsbee, 
As an historical col- 


done in the past. . . 


« 


and Hobson are the principal contributors to the series. 


The 


lection these papers ought to be invaluable. . . 
immense resources of modern illustration.’ __New York Tribune. 


NovEMBER CENTURY 


Begins the SPANISH WAR SERIES with the first 


of three articles by 


CAPT. SIGSBEE. 


His Own Personal Narrative of 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 


“MAINE” 


To be followed in the December Century by the first of three articles by 


LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


His own Story of the Sinking of the “Merrimac,” 


Add to all these the 


The Destruction of Cevera’s Fleet 
will be described by the men in com- 
mand,—Rear-Admirals Sampson and 
Schley, Commodore Philip, Captains 
Evans and Taylor, and others. 


The most dramatic incident of the War. 


They will write for no other magazines. 


HE NOVEMBER CENTURY is one of the richest numbers of a periodical ever printed. It con- 


tains,—besides Captain Sigsbee’s remarkably interesting narrative,-— 
First chapters of a New Life of Alexander the Great, 
First chapters of a new novel by Marion Crawford, 
First paper in Paul Leicester Ford’s ““Many-sided Franklin,” 
A Story by Mark Twain and one by Frank R. Stockton, 
Lowell’s Impressions of Spain, 
The Prize Story in the College Competition, 
A Portrait (in tint) of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, etc., etc., etc. 


With a colored cover by Grasset, 

the famous French poster-maker. 
Secure your Century early. The second edition will have only a plain cover, as no more copies of the 
colored cover can reach us (from France) in time. Begin your subscription with November,—do not 


miss any of these great numbers. $4.00 a year. Order of your dealer, or send to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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The Tree Angels 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 
V. 


Mid-summer came, and quickly passed, 
Some leaves were turning brown, 

And some aglow with autumn tints 
And many falling down. 


At last I said, ‘‘Good Mammy dear, 
Through all the summer green, 

Each lovely eve, I've sat and watched,— 
No angels’I have seen. 


Ilong to see their faces bright; 
Do helpme Mammy dear! 

Give mea glimpse of golden wings, 
Let me their voices hear.” 


She shook her head and solemn looked, 
And raised her hands in awe, 

“De humaneyes don’t look on dem; 
Dat am de bressed land.”’ 


“But, Missey, if you come‘dis night, 
Jest close to dis yeah tree,; 

An shet ye eyes, an think of heaben, 
Right in de heart ye'll see..” 


The sunset faded out of sight, 
The silvery moonbeams shone, 
And ’neath the tree, as Mammy bid, 
Isat when day was gone. 


My eyes were closed, yet moon and stars 
Around more brightly beamed, 

And to my heart a vision came; 
Not far away heaven seemed. 


I wondering looked on eyery side, 
But nought was strange or new, 

The trees, the flowers, familiar were, 
The same LIalways knew. 


Yet overall there seemed to be 
A wondrous, potent spell, 

A deeper meaning, newer light, 
But what, I could not tell. 


And then, I heard a silvery voice 
Near by, that said to me, 

“Dear heart, dear heart, why do you seek 
The angels of the tree? 


“The common things that nearest lie, 
Around your very door, 

Must every one be understood, 
Ere you have strength for more. 


“Have you watched the blossoms open, 
And heard their leaves unfold? 

Learned how the red of the roses, 
Comes from the cold, black mould? 


‘Can you hear the dewdrops falling 
Into each sweet, flower cup? 

Do you know what the bees are humming, 
Tasted of what they sup. 


“Followed them through the meadows, 
Watckedas their combs are filled, 
And won the secret from them 
How honey is distilled? 


‘Now listen, dear heart, and tell me, 
The breezes softly blow 

But never linger a minute,— 
Whence do they come or go? 


‘‘Summer and winter, heat and cold, 
With changing seasons come,— 

Dost know aught of their mysteries? 
Dear heart, why art thou dumb? 


“The frosts of autumn are with us, 
Calling with chilly breath, 

All of these, dear tree-people, 
They are going—is that death? 


“The beautiful leaves are fading, 
Falling under your feet, 

Crushed and trampled into the dust, 
TLrough the summer of all saints sweet, 


“Not lost, not dead, for their essence 
Is borne from earthly strife, 

And garnered in the storehouse, 
In the home of eternal life. 


“Nothing islost that has vanished, 
Even the dew, and the rain 

Are borne above by angel hands, 
To glow in the light again.’’ 


THE END. 
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The Leland Mortgage 

BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,” ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER V. 


Waa the Captain and Bert were walk- 
ing silently homeward, an interview of 
great importance to them was taking place 
in the private office of Mr. Eli Kenyon, at- 
torney-at-law, where that gentleman, his 
nephew, and the two “campers” whose dis- 
appearance had so disconcerted Herbert 
Priestly, were closeted together. 

The campers had brought news of no lit- 
tle interest to Mr. Kenyon. They were ex- 
pert land surveyors, and had been employed 
by the lawyer to investigate the Leland 
water supply. 


The mortgage on the Leland ranch had 
recently changed hands, Mr. Kenyon hay- 
ing, by a private agreement, purchased it 
from the man who had held it for several 
years, and who, as it happened, was in need 
ot ready money; and the Captain was now 
at the mercy of one even far less liable to be 
touched by any consideration of sentiment, 
than the person who had caused the old 
man sO many anxious days and nights. 


The surveyors’ report was much more 
favorable than Mr. Kenyon had anticinated, 
although he had long considered the Le- 
land property a very valuable one, with 
large possibilities of improvement. The 
water supply, he was now shown, was un- 
limited, and might, with sufficient capital, 
be developed into a ‘‘system” which would 
be worth a large fortune. 


‘‘You’re a made man, Lawyer Kenyon, 
that’s what you are,” said one the surveyors, 
as he pocketed the notes which the lawyer 
handed him. ‘I say, Charlie, it’s worth 
while having an uncle that can make a deal 
like that,” and he brought down his sinewy, 
sun-burned hand upon Edgerly’s shoulder. 
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youngster inquiring after you in the canyon, 
a bright kid he was, said he’d come up 
thinking you might be camping there. I 
told him I guessed that wasn’t just your no- 
tion of enjoyment. He said he was a hunter 
himself, and could show us a deer trail. If 
Mr. Kenyon here hadn’t been in such a 
hurry to see us, I’d have liked well enough 
to try some deer-shooting myself.” 

“That must have been the boy we met up 
by the bee ranch, uncle,” said Edgerly, 
looking rather interested, ‘‘with his sister, 
you remember?” 

“Yes,” said the lawyer, ‘‘what was the 


name?’ 3 
“Priestly.” 


When the surveyors had gone, Mr. Ken- 
yon walked up and down the room, jingling 
the loose change in his pocket, while his 
nephew, leaning back in his chair, smiled 
slightly to himself, as though pursuing some 
pleasant train of thought. 

“The date of foreclosure of that Leland 
mortgage is the first of October,” said the 


“By the way,” he continued, ‘‘there was a| lawyer presently, seating himself at his 
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desk and untying a bundle of papers. ‘‘The 
notice must be served within this coming 
week. Davis told me that Leland is the 
most unbusiness-like, impracticable old fel- 
low possible. The interest has been due 
for nearly a year.” 

‘Poor old sinner,” said Kdgerly, carelessly, 
‘wwhat’s to become of him? Has he any 
family?” 

“He can remain at the ranch house for a 
while,” said Mr. Kenyon, magnanimously. 
“T shall be willing to give him employment. 
Really, in many instances, these sort of men 
are far better off earning wages than strug- 
gling to hold on to their property.” 

“T guess it’s quite a mercy to put them 
out of pain,” said the younger man, without 
looking at the other, but with a half smile 
which seemed to irritate his uncle. 

‘In this case you will be the one to do so,” 
he said rather sharply; ‘tyou must ride up 
and serve the papers on Leland between 
this and Sunday.” 

Edgerly made a wry face, but entered no 
protest. It was not the first time that he 
had done work of the sort, and,truth to say, 
each time it had become less difficult. It is 
wonderful how habit makes easy what at 
first may have seemed almost impossible. 

And there were weighty reasons why the 
young man should not go counter to his un- 
cle’s wishes. Mr. Kenyon was already a 
man of wealth, without. any sons, and with 
one daughter, a pretty, affectionate girl, 
who was anything but averse to her hand- 
some cousin’s attentions. Marriage with 
Lucy Kenyon would mean a life of assured 
prosperity, attained in the pleasantest way. 

So Charles Edgerly was, on the whole, a 
very satisfactory coadjutor to his uncle, and 
had studied law with as good a grace as the 
average young man who devotes himself to 
that calling. 

Within a few days of this interview, Ed- 
gerly, armed with the official document 
which was to cut off the last hope of old Cap- 
tain Leland, rode up into the foot-hillsof the 
San Fernando. 

He had determined to combine pleasure 
with business, and had taken his gun for an 
afternoon’s shooting. But it was really the 
remembrance of Joan Priestly’s face as she 
stood beside her bee hives in the glow of 
sunset, that lent an attraction to the region. 

He did not connect her with the Leland 
ranch, but he concluded that she must live 
in the neighborhood. There were ranch 
houses scattered through the hollows of the 
hills, and at the mouths of the canyons, 
and ir one of these the girl must live. A 
hungry sportsman might well stop anywhere 
for a meal or a glass of milk. 

The morning was glorious; through the 
night a dense fog had rolled in from the 
ocean, hut had been slowly dispelled by the 
suv, leaving, however, a delightful fresh- 
ness in the air. 

Edgerly rode on, youth, health, and a 
vague anticipation of pleasure tingling in 
his veins. He determined to get over his 
unpleasant business as soon as possible, and 
be free to enjoy the day. He would really 
have chosen ‘‘live and let live” as his motto, 
if such a thing had been possible, and the 
thought of the old rancher wko was to be 
bereft of his home was not a pleasant one; 
therefore it was to be put aside as soon as 
might be. 

In riding through the pass into the valley, 
he had met a farm-wagon with a canvas 
awning, and drawn by a stout pony. The 
driver was an old man whose weather-beat- 


en face was half concealed by his broad- 
brimmed hat. 

Edgerley called out a cheery “good morn- 
ing” as he cantered past, to which the old 
man responded by a nod, glancing in a dull, 
apathetic manner at the borseman. 

Had Edgerley ever seen Captain Leland, 
he might have saved himself the ride to the 
ranch house. On the other hand, the Cap. 
tain never dreamed that the cheery, well- 
mounted young man, with his gun slung be- 
hind him, was carrying what was scarcely 
better than a death-warrant to the old man. 
Each had forgotten the other in a few mo- 
ments; the Captain was once more on his way 
to the city to make another effort to see 
Davis about the mortgage. He had insisted 
on going alone, much to the chagrin of 
Bert,-and leaving his daughter and Joan 
very anxious On his account, 

Joan was picking raspberries. To the 
south of the old adobe there was a good- 
sized “‘berry-patch,” and the fruit this year 
was exceptionally fine and plentiful. Bert 
was going in to the city at day-break to- 
morrow with a load of fruit. Early rasp- 
berries were sure of a good sale, and the boy 
had made a hundred or more little ‘‘splint”’ 
baskets in which to pack them. 

The breeze was cool and delightful. Joan’s 
slender fingers deftly and quickly stripped 
the ripe fruit from the bushes into a couple 
of large pails standing by. The girl spent 
few idle hours, and was the happier for it. 
Being busy helped her to bear the burden 
of anxiety, which was no light one for her 
young shoulders, and kept her from dwell- 
ing too much in thoughts of Geoffrey Roth- 
well. Joan’s was a healthful nature, simple 
and sweet as the face which the breeze was 
kissing so softly that summer day. 

The breeze had played, too, so persistent- 
ly with her hair, that it had gradually 
loosened the silky coils and framed her face 
with soft tendrils, in which the sunbeams 
seemed to play hide-and-seek. A large, 
coarse blue apron covered her dress from 
her throat to her little heavy shoes. ‘‘Poor 
old grandfather!”’ 


“dear old man, the good Lord surely won’t 
let this trouble come upon him.” 

Just then the sound of horses’ hoofs made 
her turn, startled, and there, almost close 
beside her, was a horseman whom she rec- 
ognized as Mr. Edgerly. 

In his own eyes there was a somewhat 
startled look, also, but it was due as much 
to the exceeding beauty of the girl’s face as 
to the fact that she was here at the Leland 
ranch. 

‘Pardon me,”’ he said, lifting his hat, ‘‘I 
have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Priestly before; this is the Leland ranch, is 
it not?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Joan, and, like her grand- 
father, she did not connect this bright, 
handsome man with any thought of trouble. 
‘*Yes, it is my grandfather’s place, Captain 
Leland’s.” : 

(To be continued.) 
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Junior Grade... 10c. Primary Grade 06c. 


Bible Lessons for the Christ'an 
Year. Old and New Testament. Four 
grades in each. 


Senior Lessons, 25c. 
Junior Lessons, 12c. 


Middle Lessons, 12¢ 
Picture Lessons, 12¢ 


Prospectus on application. 


FIVE HUNDRED STORIES AND IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Adapted to the 
Christian Year for use of Catechists, 
Teachers. and Preichers. By the Rev. 
WALKER GWYNNE. i2mo, 372 pp, with 
index, $1.F0. 

The Guardian (London), says: “It is one of 
the best and most doctrinally useful coliections 
that we have Jately seen. Some of the best illus- 
trations are drawn from the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Church history.” 


JAS. PORES. CO,, Publishers 


245 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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SHAPELY — PORTABLE — PRACTICAL. 
: THE 


Robert Raikes 
Sunday School 
Bible 


GOOD PAPER 
IMPROVED BINDINGS 
MODERAIE PRICES 


Contains in addition to text and references all infor- 
mation necessary for the use of 


S$. S$. SCHOLARS AND BIBLE WORKERS 


Prices from $1.35 to $4.75 
Full Descriptive List on application 


E, & J. B. Young & Co., Ceri vou 
WOOD CARYING racks, Altar Book- 


rests, Credence Tables, Pannels, Heraldic-Crests. 
Send for new designs to Miss E. A. BENTON, Albion, Ill. 


in the flat. Book- 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


John’s |Opportunity 

OHN GRANT, a strong, healthy boy, 

eighteen years old, fairly good looking, 
having an English high-school education, a 
quick: perception of business methods, and 
one year’s experience in a large business 
establishment, had attained to the wages of 
four dollars a week, and had no prospect of 
advance, so far as he could see. 

The situation was freely discussed at 
home. His father was willing that John 
should make a change if he was convinced 
that he could do better, so, after reading 
advertisements, looking about the city for 
several days and talking with friends, he 
found an opening ina large retail and whole- 
sale hardware store. The salary would be 
but two dollars a week for the first six 
months. 

Mr. Williams, the junior member of the 
firm, said to him: “I cannot promise you 
anything definite. The business is a good 
one to learn. You can make yourself a use- 
ful man to us by becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the details of the business, 
and as fast as you prove yourself capable 
we will recognize your services in some 
way. We have already several bright young 
men who have learned the business, and 
their advancement would naturally come 
first. If you wish to come under these con- 
ditions, the place is open to you.” 

John accepted the position because it of- 
fered him some chance of advancement, and 
as the complicated details of the business 
became more and more familiar, he felt that 
he was making progress. Yet a dozen 
others in the business were just as bright, 
and apparently had made the best use of 
their opportunites. Still he kept looking 
for some chance to do more. 

By watching closely for several weeks 
every detail, he noticed that large lots of 
goods were constantly coming from abroad, 
and that Mr. Williams always attended to 
the checking of the bills and marking the 
goods. This seemed to him strange, for 
Mr. Williams was a very busy man, and had 
enough to do without looking after such 
minor matters. John soon found, however, 
much to his dismay, that these bills were 
made out in French or in German, and that 
no one in the store but Mr. Williams could 
decipher them. 

John was not afraid of even two such 
formidable foes as French and German. 
He purchased text-books and commenced to 
study at once. By constant application, he 
was able at the end of the year to make out 
a bill of goods in either of the languages. 
He obtained access to the old bills, and 
made a special study of them. All this 
time he was giving his very best work in 
the store, and often helped Mr. Williams in 
arranging the foreign goods. 

One day a larger assortment than usual 
came in, much to the dismay of Mr. Wil- 
liams, who exclaimed: ‘‘I don’t see how I 
can spend the time to mark these goods.” 

“Tet me do it,’’ quietly replied John. 

“Vou?” 

Yes, sir; I think I can do it correctly.” 

‘But these bills are in French.” 

“T know it, and I have been studying 


French and German. I think I canread any 
bill that we have ever had.”’ 

“Well, try it, and see how you can make 
out.” 

Mr. Williams watched him for awhile, and 
then said, ‘‘You seem to know what you are 
about. If you can do this, allright. It will 
relieve me more than I can tell.” 

John did the work so satisfactorily that at 
the next importation the bill was handed to 
him asa matter of course. 

One day, a month later, he was called into 
the office, and interviewed by both the ac- 
tive members of the firm. The senior mem- 
ber said: ‘‘In my forty years’ experience in 
this business you are the first boy who has 
seen this opportunity and improved it. I 
had to do the work until Mr. Williams came, 
and One reason why he became a member of 
the firm was because he could attend to this 
part of the business. We want you to take 
charge of the foreign goods. It is an im- 
portant position; in fact, itis a matter of ne- 
cessity that we have some one who can do 
this work. You only of the twenty young 
men we have here saw the plaze and fitted 
yourself for it. We cannot pay you yet as 
much as we may pay you later, for it is nec- 
essary to prove your staying qualities, but 
we have little doubt they will be shown in 
due time. For the rest of the year we pay 
you ten dollars a week. Atthe end of the 
year we will consider the matter again.” 

The result was that after John had been 
there five years he received eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year, had been sent to France 
and Germany, and Mr, Williams said to a 
friend: ‘John Grant will probably become 
a member of the firm by the time he is thir- 
ty years of age. He saw the opportunity 
and fitted himself for it at some sacrifice, 
but it paid. It always pays.”—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


HE following, according to the Buffalo 


Commercial, is a complete list of the 
maiden names of the mothers of the Presi- 
dents of the United States: Washington, 
Mary Ball; John Adams, Susanna Boylston; 


‘Jefferson, Jane Randolph; Madison, Nellie 


Conway; Monroe, Eliza Jones; J. Q. Adams, 
Abigail Smith; Andrew Jackson, Elizabeth 
Hutchinson; Van Buren, Maria Hoes; Har- 
rison, Elizabeth Bassett; Tyler, Mary Armi- 
stead; Polk, Jane Knox; Taylor, Sarah 
Strother; Fillmore, Phoebe Millard: Pierce, 
Anna Kendrick; Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; Johnson, Mary Mce- 
Donough; Grant, Hannah Simpson; Hayes, 
Sophia Birchard; Garfield, Eliza Ballou; Ar- 
thur, Malvina Stone; Cleveland, Annie 
Neal; Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin; McKin 
ley, Nancy Campbell Allison. 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 


Sold Everywhere. 


The Best 


Medicine 


Money Can Buy 


Is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Every ingredient en- 
tering into its composition is selested with spe- 
cial reference to its being the best of its kind. 
These ingredients, consisting of Nature’s best 
known remedies, have never been used, to so 
great an extent, in any other preparation. In 
the enormous sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
people have written in indelible lines their ap- 
preciation of this medicine; and its wonderful 
cures, recorded in the thousands of voluntary 
testimonials, prove the great power of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla over all diseases caused or pro- 
moted by impure blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


act easily, promptly, and ef- 
fectively. 25 cents. 


ITALY (NAPLES) 


This province on the western coast of Italy 
has, since its foundation more than 300 years 
B. C., belonged to many nations, and is there- 
fore one of the most cosmopolitan divisions of 
the Italian kingdom. 

The capital city, Naples, the most densely 
populated city in Europe, vies only with Con- 
stantinople as being the most beautifully sit- 
uated city in the world. ‘‘See Naples, and then 
die,’? has been the sentiment of many visitors 
who find no other place in the world combining, 
within the same compass, such natural beauty 
with so many objects of interest. 

A most undesirable feature of Naples is the 
number of lazy mendicants, but they are gradu- 
ally disappearing as manufacturies and schools 
increase. On another page is shown a Neapoli- 
tan woman, in the provincial dress, using a 
Singer Sewing Machine in corset manufacture. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has 70 offices 
in this sunny clime, its sewing machines being 
extensively used, both in the family and the 
factory. Typical Italian women from other 
parts of Italy will be presented hereafter in this 
series of National Costume illustrations. 
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Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
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Finance and Commerce 


Comments upon business in the United States 
at the present time must necessarily be from 
week to week, Jargely repetitions. Thecurrent 
of business is flowing on regularly and undis- 
turbed, but without expansion or innovation. 
Mainly business continues satisfactory. Bank 
clearings are up to expectations, railway earn- 
ings are at a maximum, and the iron trade is 
simply fiourishing. In cotton manufactures it 
has been found advisable to curtail the output 
for the time being, and in the woolen trade 
there is yet much to be desired. Out of the 
prosperity of the whole, wished for improve- 
ments in these will in time come. 


Exports continue large. The foreign buying 
of wheat was so stimulated by the recent 
political uneasiness abroad, that it is natural 
that following more peaceful feeling the demand 
should be, temporarily at least, less urgent. 
Clearances for Jast week were, however, five 
and one-half millions, and forward purchasing 
has been so large as to insure large exports for 
weeks to come. Foreign demand for corn is 
also good, and as Hurope depends almost entirely 
upon importations for this cereal, and carries 
but small stock, this demand may be expected 
to continue, unless our prices advance to a point 
where substitutes are found to be cheaper. 
This, in view of our own depleted reserves, 
small crop and very large consump ion, is not, 
however, an improbable condition of the near 
future. Financial conditions are easy. Impor- 
tation of gold is ata standstill, although the 
balance of trade is largely in our favor. Rates 
of interest are, however, high abroad, and this 
country must be at this moment a large holder 
of Kuropean exchange. The high rate for money 
in Europe is largely due to unsettled financial 
and commercial conditions in Germany. In Ber- 
lin the rate for money the past week has been 
five per cent. More or less uneasiness is felt re- 
garding the immediate future of financial af- 
fairs in the German empire. [ts the same old 
story—speculation, expansion, inflation, and the 
inevitable distrust and contraction necessary to 
get back to a healthy, solid basis. 


The surface drift of public feeling seems to be 
working itself into the expectation that the 
United Staces will annex the Philippine Islands. 
Articles in leading papers which are in all prob- 
ability inspired from the white house, indicate 
strongly that the President has decided that 
such shall be the policy of the nation. All 
this will, no doubt, if effected, tend to increase 
the feeling of expansion in commercial affairs. 


The sentiment expressed in the line, ‘‘Com- 
merce follows the flag,”’ has caught the popular 
ear, and is very generally accepted without 
thought or analysis as the epigramatic expres- 
sion of agreat economic truth. It has an ele- 
ment oftruth. Insofar asthe flag represents 
armed foree, and so far as armed force can 
break down barriers against ourselves, or set 
up discriminating barriers against our competit- 
ors, commerce may ina way follow the flag. 
But in so far as commerce is a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of commodities, a perfectly 
friendly contract, sought out of self interest by 
both the contracting parties to the exchange, 
force must necessarily be an alien and disturb- 
ing factor. A flag may nationally protect an 
exchange by two parties who desire to make 
the exchange, but in such case the flag follows 
commerce. It is not the first instance in econo- 
' mics that general error has placed the cart be- 
fore the horse. 


a 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Meonroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F. G, Logan. 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain- 
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LLUSTRATED HAND-BOOKS FREE 


The “Church Beautiful” 
Altar Furniture—The Chancel— 
The Pulpit—Embroideries. 


so 7. & R. Lamb 59 Carmine Street, New York 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
REv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL, 


THE CHICAGO DI0cESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl, 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Hast 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Preparation for 


VIRGINIA 


’ s ’ ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 
rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLacKForD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust{- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUB PIPER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Ge:. Fs 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; "David B. Lyman, Esq., Ont: 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


.-- Bind Your Copies of°.. 


THE LIVING CHURCH | 


By special rr neeee we are able to suppl) 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered ii 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost o! 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il). 
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2 COX SONS & VINING. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, ¢ 
\ I CHOJB VESTMENTS, 
*. MMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


FURNIG URE: DECORACIONS MOSAICS: 


HVRGH WORK@Ny 


 WWVETKES ART WORKS AER Pal 


Churc 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
maue on application, 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and howto get up Fascinating Sun- 
Teena toon ae Oc. 

& P. B. MYERS, 8 John St., N.Y. 


XMAS 


s 


AVE FURNISHED 28.00 
HURCH, PEE LY & OTHER 

Re MENEELY & CO S lazeone 

BELE-ME TAL. 

Ware En. TROY Rela FREE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, O., U. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for Price 
The Best Onlye 


GLit: 


and Chines: 


‘ully Guaranteed 
No Common Grades, 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School as Mg ags-Send for 


Catalogue.. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oo 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 


Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS I 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRANQ RAPIDS. MUCH 
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Ube Diving Cbhurcp 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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A Wick Sent Free. 


The Standard Oil Co. says: 


‘We have madea J 
number of careful and exhaustive tests of your 
4 


“Marshall WICK 


Process” 
and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.” 


No more smoking, smudqy, creeping lamps. 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys. 


We want yon to send for a free BStapIo and a book 
aboutit, and test the unique qualities of ‘‘ THE BROWN 
WICK.’ 


For sale by all good dealers. Take no substitute. + 


ae Eh JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 
[Patented in U, S. and foreign countries.] 
GeseseSeseseSeseseseseseseseseseseseses ae | 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


eSe2seSe5e5e5eSe 


The Standard of Excellence. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


KINGSFORD’S CORN 


SILVER GLOSS 
| for the tabie. 


for the Laundry. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 


CHILDS Floral Park New York 
3 Fieia Monument Souvenir 
5 § (etotn bound, size 8x11), as 
@ souvenir certificate of sub- 
; scription to the fund to- 
But for the noble contri- 
two of the World's 


Loe each person interested in 
( of subscribing to the Eugene 
j By Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
i this handsome volume 
ward building 2 monument 
Rg to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
; hood. 
Handsomely Illus- 
trated by thirty- 


bution of the world’s greatest 
artists this book could not 
Greatest Artists have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 
Address 


aie FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST-LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


Hints for the Toilet 


The men and women of ancient Greece, and 
the famous beauties of every clime always, un- 
derstood the use of oil in the toilet. When ani- 
mal oil is used, it clogs up the pores and ren- 
ders the skin coarse; but vegetable oils, such 
as the Greeks used, feed the skin. There are 
many skins that do not need lubrication after a 
bath; but there are many others which are ben- 
efited by the use of fine vegetable oil, such as 
almond cream, which furnishes food to the 
skin, and is a powerful aid in the pant against 
wrinkles. 


Cocoanut-oil is a’ways good. It is agreeably 
fragrant, and the pores of the skin absorb it so 
that it leaves no trace on the clothing, as a 
cream made of an animal’ fat certainly would. 
There is nothing so restful after a long shop- 
ping tramp, or a walk in the fields and wood- 
lands, as a thorough rubbing of the stiffened 
joints and limbs with this fragrant cocoa- 
butter. It is also good for a lame shoulder or 
a stiff neck caused by a cold, or for pains caused 
by bending over, writing, or sewing. For this 
purpose added a few drops of spirit of camphor 
to the cocoanut-oil. 


When the skin is dry, pure olive oil may be 
used with the best results. It should be care- 
fully rubbed into joints, and applied in such a 
manner as to leave no trace on a cambric hand- 
kerchief that is afterwards passed over the 
skin. 

Vaseline should not be used on the skin. Be- 
cause of its tendency to increase the growth of 
the hair, itis a valuable oil for the scalp; but 
for this reason it should never be used upon the 
faceorarms. There is little doubt that the im- 
proper use of vaseline is the cause of much of 
the annoying superfluous hair which has in re- 
cent years made the business of operating elec- 
tricians a profitable one. 


Glycerine is an oil which is often irritating 


_to the skin, though it is frequently recommend- 


ed for its healing qualities. It should never be 
used unless it is mixed with one-half its bulk of 
rose-water. Even when diluted in this way, 
there are some complexions that will not bear it. 


Almond cream and almond meal are always 
safe, and are excellent flesh foods, though more 
expensive than cocoanut oil and olive oil. 


French elegantes use pistachio meal for the 
purpose of keeping their complexions soft and 
their muscles plump.—New York Tribune. 


A Few mouthfuls of lime water, or a few 
drops of tincture of myrrh in a tumbler of 
water, will sweeten a bad breath, and a small 
piece of orris root, if chewed, will give a violet 
odor to the breath.. A disagreeable ‘‘onion 
breath”? may be gotten rid of by swallowing a 
mouthful of vinegar, or drinking a half cup of 
hot water in which a pinch of baking soda has 
been’ dissolved. A fou! breath may be sweetened 
by a mouth wash of permanganate of potash, in 
a teacup of water. 

For making a clear complexion, stir two tea- 
spoonfuls of flowers of sulphur into half a pint 
of new milk. Let it stand awhile, and then rub 
the face over with it a short time before wash- 
ing. 


FOR SICK HEADACHE 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Tt removes the cause by stimulating the ac- 


tion of the stomach, promoting digestion and 
quieting the nerves. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


that sour stomach use Stuart’s 


FOR Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 

digest the food before it has time to sour, 

ferment, and poison the blood. 

FO loss of appetite take Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, because food 

promptly digested creates a natural desire 


for MORE. 

FO loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets; they increase flesh in 

the only common-sense way; that is, by di- 

gesting flesh-forming food, and assisting 

the weak stomach in disposing of it. 

Fr O gas in stomach and bowels, caus- 

K ing distress, belching, and head- 

aches, use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets; 

always indicated in such cases. 

Fr O palpitation of the heart use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 

cause this symptom, in vine out of ten cases, 

is caused from a disordered stomach. 
impure blood use Stuart's Dyst 


FOR pepsia Tablets, pure blood can 


only result from wholesome food thoroughly; 


digested. 
FOR every form of weak digestion and 
stomach trouble (except cancer 
of the stomach) Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
is the safest, most natural, most successful — 
cure. No patent medicine, but composed of 
digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden 
Seal, and similar valuable stomach reme- 
dies. 


For sale by druggists at 50c. for full size 
package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 
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The Old Church Tower at Jamestown 


BY MRS, LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY 


Roll on, proud river, toward the awaiting main, 
And glow. gay shores, in summer's fostering 


; 
smile; 


Your blended beauties strive to lure in vain 
The traveler's eye from yon deserted pile, 


For there , in solitary state, it stands, 
While drooping foliage robes its mouldering 
frame, 
The earliest temple reared by Christian hands 
To teach a pagan realm Jehovah's name. 


Hail, ancient fane! where first was heard to flow 
That hallowed praise which heavenly choirs 
repeat, 
While the stern savage stayed the lifted bow, 
From echo's voice to learn that cadence sweet 


Here her frail babe the matron exile brought, 
Here the glad lover led his trusting bride, 
And in thy solemn ritual forgot 
The far cathedral , once their childhood's pride, 


Were language thine, what scenes could'st thou 

describe 
When the New World came forth to meet the 
Old: ' . 


The simple welcome of the red-browed tribe, 
The high born Saxon, dignitied and bold— 


The plumed chieftain at the council fires, 
The dauntless hunter on the wind-swept hill, 
The watchful soldier and the patriot sire, 
Guarding the infant colony from ill; 


The grim gold-searcher, full of venal dreams, 
With microscopic eye and restless soul, 


Hearding the yellow earth that lined the streams 


‘Till meagre femine on his reveries stole, 


Perchance.Powhattan here, in regal pride, 
His warricrs marshaled and his banner 
waved; 
Or Pecahentas, moved with pity, sighed 
O'er the pale victim by her firmness saved, 


Now all are swept away. Frem care and toil 
Virginia's sires have sought their mculdering 
bed, 
And the untutored owner's of the soil, 
Like their own arrows, ‘mid the forest fled. 


But thou remain’st, by ruthless time revered, 
And spared by tempests in their ruthless rage, 
To hoar antiquity a friend endeared, 
And still the beacon of a buried age, 


And when the pomp and pageantry of earth 
Shall fleet and shrivel on the day of ire, 

The meek devotion that had thee in birth 
Shall soar unchanging, never to expire. 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Tews and Hotes 


HE geography of Central America was 

changed Nov. 1st, by the birth of a new re- 
public, the United States of Central America, 
formed of the republics of Nicaragua, Salvador, 
and Honduras. The new republic has a popula- 
tion of nearly 2,000,000, and an area of about 
110,090 square miles, a great stretch of coast on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and is the 
site of the proposed Nicaragua canal, through 
which ocean commerce will pass. The republic 
is the outgrowth of a movement which had its 
origin three years ago, when the governments 
of Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras formed 
the treaty of Amapala, which provided for joint 
action in foreign affairs. A joint assembly was 
subsequently formed, resulting Aug. 27th last, 
in the formation of aconstitution. Provision is 
made for the admission of Guatemala and Cos- 
ta Rica, should they wish “to go into the union. 
What have heretofore been separate coun- 
tries become States, each retaining its old 
boundaries. Each State has ceded land on the 
Gulf of Fonesca, Pacific coast, as a federal do- 
main, where the permanent seat of government 
will be located. The form of government is 
patterned closely after that of the United 
States. The president is to be chosen by direct 
vote of the people, and to avoid partiality, 
neither of the presidents who become plain cit- 
izens under the new regime, is eligible for the 
first election, which will take place in Decem- 
ber. The Nicaraguan canal project comes now 
under control of the new government, as it is a 
national matter All concessions granted by the 
Nicaraguan government, however, will be car- 
ried out. Itis believed the mutuality of inter- 
ests will serve to suppress the revolutionary 
spirit which frequently caused trouble while the 
individual republics existed. 
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HE reported occupation of New Chwang and 
the forts at the mouth of the Leaon river, 
Oct. 15th, by Russian troops may, if verified, 
have an effect of hastening a climax in the 
Chinese situation. Further developments will 
‘ be awaited with interest. New Chwang isone of 
the open treaty ports of the Chinese Empire. It 
isa city of 60,0U0 inhabitants, and occupies an im- 
portant strategic position off the Gulf of Pechili. 
Great Britain controls 80 per cent.of its com- 
merce. The occupation of New Chwang is in line 
with Russian aggressiveness. In 1896, in recog- 
nition of the influence exerted by Russia ia set- 
tlement of the war between China and Japan, 
Russia was granted the right of building and 
controlling railroads through Manchuria, to ex- 
ploit mineral wealth in the province, and, in 
event of war, the right to use Port Arthur as a 
base of operations. The railroad concession was 
most important to Russia, in that the Siberian 
railway would thereby obtain a Pacific termi- 
nus, which, unlike Vladivostock, is not ice- 
bound a good portion of the year. This conces- 
sion provided for the construction by Russia of 
arailway from Vladivostock through Manchuria 
to Mookhen, thence to Peking. Work on this 
line is now well advanced. The seizure of Kiao 
Chou by Germany nearly a year ago, was fol- 
lowed by Russian occupation of Port Arthur, 
and later by British possession of Wei-Hai-Wei. 
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ECRETARY of War Alger has issued or- 
ders looking to the military occupation of 
Cuba. Headquarters for the corps will be at 
Nuevitas and Porto Principe. The regiments 


will embark about Noy. 22d, under the com-. 


mand of Brigadier-General Carpenter, Although 
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but two places are named in the order, occupa- 
tion of the entire island will progress as rapidly 
as Spanish evacuation will permit. It is the 
evident intention of the government that Hav- 
ana shall be the last city to come under control, 
as it is the seat of Spanish power, and will be 
the last to be evacuated. Due regard to sani- 
tary conditions have influenced the plan of oc- 
cupation. Nuevitas is a a seaport atthe east- 
ern end of the northern shore of Cuba. Porto 
Principe is in the central portion of the prov- 
ince of the same name. The order of occupa- 
tion does net effect the time set for the assump- 
tion of full control of Cuba. 
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N view of numerous charges that official mis- 
management and neglect were responsible 
for most of the hardship and deaths during the 
late war, forthcoming medical reports of both 
army and navy are of great interest. The 
average numerical strength of the navy for the 
last five months was 26,102. The total deaths 
during that period were 85. Eighteen men were 
killed in battle or died from wounds, 11 were 
killed by accident, and 56 died of disease, mak- 
ing the death rate 10.41 per 1,000 for everything, 
and 8.19 per 1,000 from disease. Never before 
in the history of the navy has this record been 
paralleled for a corresponding period. It is es- 
pecially wonderful, considering the peril and 
hardship endured, and in a tropical clime. It 
was no unusual thing for temperature in engine 
and fire-rooms to reach 120 degrees. Reports 
from Admiral Dewey's fleet are in effect that 
the health of the men generally is better than 
for years, owing in a great measure to the 
adoption of precautionary measures. Taking 
the maximum numerical strength of the army 
at 285,000 men, up to Oct. 80th there had been 
1 death out of 98 men from all causes, and 1 
death out of 114 men from disease. Died of 
wounds received in battle, 61 enlisted men and 
4-officers; killed in battle, 257 enlisted men and 
23 officers; died of disease, 2,485 enlisted men 
and 80 officers ; total deaths, 2,910. The loss by 
disease is more than seven times the deaths in 
battle and from wounds. Including all persons, 
officers and enlisted men, killed in battle and 
died from wounds, disease, and other causes, 
the rate for the five months ended Sept. 
30th was 27.18 per 1,000. In August it ran very 
high because of the typhoid fever epidemic, and 
reached 48 per 1,000, but it was so low in May, 
June, and July, again falling off to 29 per 1,000 
in September, that the average was reduced. 
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RUSSIAN undertaking of vast importance 

is announced, being the construction of a 
ship canal to connect the Baltic Sea with the 
Black Sea. The plan is simple in engineering 
aspects, and the costs will be small, considering 
the magnitude of the work. The waterway 
will be ten times longer than the Suez Canal, 
but territorial conditions are favorable, and ex- 
isting waterways can be utilized so that but 150 
of the 1,000 miles need be excavated, and little 
dredging will be required. Width and depth 
will be ample to admit of the passage of the 
largest battleships. The Dwina, Beresina, and 
Dnieper rivers will be utilized. It is estimated 
that five years’ time will be required for com- 
pleting the work, and the cost is estimated at 
$154,000,000. Should the project be consum- 
mated, it will have animportant effect on com- 
merce, as an outlet wil! be afforded the great 
wheat and petroleum fields, and the markets of 
Asia and Africa can be supplied at a cost less 
than the American product. It is expected the 
intercourse made possible by the canal would 
give Russian industries an impetus. 


EPORTS are in effect that the government 
of Nicaragua has been requested to delay 
the matter of new concessions, in order that no 
obstacles may be placed in the way of securing 
favorable congressional action on the Nicaragua 
canal project. The Nicaraguan Canal Commis- 
sion appointed by the President under an act of 
Congress to make a complete inquiry into the 
matter, with reference to its practicability and 
cost, is preparing an exhaustive report. Al- 
though the conclusions of the commission will 
not be announced in advance of the report, it is 
known the report will be favorable as to feasi- 
bility, there being no engineering problems 
which cannot be met. The estimated cost will 
depend upon computations of experts now at 
work. The report will not refer to the political 
questions involved, these being left entirely to 
the State department and Congress. Assuming 
that government aid and control is essential, 
one of the most serious obstacles urged has been 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the right of 
joint occupancy and control under it claimed by 
the British government. It is believed by 
friends of the project, that a satisfactory under- 
standing on this point can be reached, par- 
ticularly in the light of the friendly atti- 
tude exhibited by England toward the United 
States. 
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HE decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 

that the Pullman Palace Car Company had 
exceeded the provisions of its charter in owning 
and operating the town of Pullman, near ‘Chi- 
cago, where the extensive shops of the company 
are located, will temporarily, at least, operate 
as a hardship to a great number of people, and 
likely lead to the re-organization of the town 
on new lines, unless it be that the charter of 
the company can be amended so as to circum- 
vent the court’s decision. Litigation was be- 
gun soon ‘after the strike at the works, when 
the attorney-general of the State brought pro- 
ceedings to annul the charter, alleging it had 
been violated. The contention of the company 
was that when the skops were erected, it was 
necessary to erect homes for workmen, and 
make improvements, sanitary and otherwise, 
and assume functions generally exercised by 
municipalities. According to the Supreme 
Court, no private corporation can act as a mu- 
uicipality, and thus the town has no legal exist- 
euce. Pullman, as a model town, has attracted 
wide attention, being looked upon as an experi- 
ment to determine certain social and economic 
problems. Its success has, however, been seri- 
ously questioned, 
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HE former Spanish cruiser, Infanta Maria 

Teresa, wrecked in the battle of Santiago, 
raised by plans formulated by Lieut. Hobson, 
and temporarily repaired to stand the journey to 
Portsmouth, will not become a part of the 
United States navy. It was believed the repairs 
were of anature to insure safety on the trip 
from Guantanamo Bay, but storms and heavy 
seas were encountered, and the vessel was aban- 
doned in a sinking condition one hundred miles 
off Cape Hatteras. The fate of the Maria Teresa 
has caused the naval department to relinquish 
plans for saving other sunken Spanish vessels. 
A great amount of money would be necessary to 
prosecute the work, and the results would be 
doubtful. It is reported thata Swedish wreck- 
ing company with advantages in the shape of 
appliances possessed by no other company, will 
offer to assume the work, with the understand- 
ing that there be no compensation in the event 
of failure. Should this offer be made, it will 
more than likely be accepted. 
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The Board of Missions 


The Board convened for organization at the 
Church Missions House, Wednesday, Nov. 2d, at 
2p. M.; the Rt. Rev. Dr. Dudley was called to 
the chair. 

The associate secretary announced the death 
on Oct. 10th of the Hon. Benjamin Stark, who 
had just completed 21 years of servic? as a mem- 
ber of the Board, and who, for a lor ger period, 
had actively served the Church in her mission- 
ary work as a member of the former Board of 
Missions and of the Indian Commission; where- 
upon the chairman offered the collect for All 
Saints’ Day and other suitable prayers. 

There were found to be present 13 bishops, 10 
presbyters, and 9 laymen. The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Doane, vice-president, appeared and took the 
chair. A letter was presented on behalf of 
Henry E. Pellew, Esq., declining his election to 
membership because of infirm health, and 
Mr. Burton Mansfield was unanimously chosen 
in his place. A letter was read from Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt speaking of his greatly im- 
proved condition, and hoping, after his early re- 
turn to New York, to be present at the future 
meetings of the Board. 

The Rev. Dr. Anstice, assistant secretary of 
the House of Deputies, presented certified 
copies of the changes in the Constitution of the 
Society (Title III, Canon 7 of the Digest), and 
the associate secretary was, by resolution, in- 
structed to notify the bishops concerned, of the 
addition to Article VI, requiring them in mis- 
sionary districts, both domestic and foreign, to 
report to the Board of Managers concerning 
the titles to all Church property not distinctly 
parochial, and filing copies of all deeds convey- 
ing or affecting such property or funds, and 
moreover to report annually all contributions for 
the work except such as shall be received by the 
bishop through the treasurer of the Board. 
The Rev. Dr. Anstice furthermore submitted the 
action of the House of Bishops re arranging 
certain missionary districts in the domestic 
field, and erecting the new district of Kyoto, 
in Japan,and the proceedings of the Board of 
Missions. The associate secretary submitted 
communications from the secretary of the House 
of Bishops certifying to the Board the election 
of four missionary bishops, and that the Bishop 
of Tokyo had been officially placed in charge of 
the Missionary District of Kyoto also. 


By resolution, the by-laws of the’ previous 
Board were adopted. The committees existing 
at the time of the September meeting, were 
re-constituted. All the resolutions of the 
Board of Missions requiring consideration by 
the Board of Managers were read. The resolu- 
tion of President Smith, with reference to a 
training school or college for the special educa- 
tion of missionaries; the resolution referring 
to the employment of additional secretaries and 
an increased staff at the Church Missions House; 
to the future status of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity amongst the Jews; and to ap- 
pointing a committee of the Board with regard 
to the work in Mexico, were all referred to ap- 
propriate committees for consideration and re- 
port. The resolutions of the Board of Missions 
with regard to the United Offering, with re- 
spect to the appropriation for colored work, etc., 
were referred to the Advisory Committee of the 
Board of Managers for their consideration, as 
were also certain applications from bishops for 
appropriations ‘out of the said United Offering. 
By resolution of the Board of Missions, the in- 
come of the United Offering of 1892, and the in- 
come so far as necessary of the United Offering 
of 1889, was ordered to be used for the salary of 
the Bishop of Alaska so long as he remains a 
missionary bishop. 

A commission on work among the colored 
people was appointed, with the Rev. Drs. 
Mackay-Smith and Greer added to take places 
that were vacant; but leaving the vacancy 
caused by the death of the Rey. Dr. Crummell 
unfilled, subject to nomination, by the commis- 
sion, of a clergyman of the colored race. 

A letter was submitted from the Rev. Dr. 
Hutchins donating to the Board of Managers 
1,000 copies of his ‘tmusical edition of the 
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Hymnal which has been so kindly received in 
our Church, to be distributed amongst the dio- 
ceses and missionary districts (subject to the 
wishes of their respective bishops) receiving 
aid from the Board’’; whereupon the associate 
secretary was instructed to write to the Rev. 
Dr. Hutchins expressing the appreciation and 
thanks of the Board, and accepting the gift. 

A memorial from the Bishops in Minnesota 
with regard to Swedish work in that State, and 
asking for $1,500 appropriation for it, was re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee. 

By invitation, the Bishops of East Carolina 
New Mexico and Arizona, Louisiana, Spokane 
addressed the Board with regard to the work in 
their respective jurisdictions. Communications 
were at hand from eight domestic bishops with 
regard to appointments of missionaries, their 
stipends, etc., which were favorably considered. 
It was resolved that the payments for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year to individual mission- 
aries were to be made as if there had been no 
re-adjustment of some of the missionary dis- 
tricts, and the Advisory Committee were in- 
structed to consider the proper apportionments 
among such districts, of appropriations already 
made, with respect to their payment in the fu- 
ture. 

With regard to the foreign field, letters were 
submitted from all the missionary bishops and 
several of the missionaries. The Rev. EH. H. 
Thompson, who has been a missionary in China 
continuously since 1859, after leave of absence 
in this country, is about to return to duty. Dr. 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton, formerly of the Alaska 
mission, and Miss Pauline A. Osgood, were ap- 
pointed to China, and the Rev. H. G. Limric to 
Japan. An appropriation of $2,500 was made 
for the erection of a residence for the Bishop of 
Shanghai on the St. John’s college property, 
and another of $4,000 for the purchase of a plot 
and the erection of a missionary residence in 
the city of Nara, Japan. The treasurer was by 
resolution authorized to make the settlement 
proposed by the United States Consul and Miss 
Raymond, with the teachers of the Greek Mis- 
sion School, who had been re-employed by Miss 
Muir before her death, and provision was made 
for properly marking and protecting Miss 
Muir’s grave in the English cemetery in the 
same city. 

A special committee was appointed to prepare 
and publish to the Church the usual Advent and 
Epiphany Appeal. ; 

With regard to the matter that is in the 
minds of all our Church people, namely, the un- 
dertaking of work in the new territories that 
have been added to the United States, there 
was submitted to the Board of Managers the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Increase 
of Responsibilities of the Church, as made to 
the General Convention. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 
ANNUAL MEETING OF CENTRAL COUNCIL 


To those who had the pleasure of being pres- 
ent at the G. F. S. meetings in Chicago in 1897, 
it seemed quite natural to have ‘‘queen’s 
weather”’ and a hearty welcome in Philadelphia 
in the week of All Saints. Oct. 31st brought 
most of the visiting delegates. On that even- 
ing was held a service of preparation for the 
Quiet Day which was to follow on Nov.ist. These 
were both conducted by the Rev. Fr. Osborne, 
S.S.J.E., but lately returned from England. 
The services of the Quiet Day began at 7:30 
A.M., When there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, followed by addresses at 9:30, 
11:30, and 2:20, and a short closing service at 4. 

Fr. Osborne gave three most helpful addresses 
on our Lord’s relation to His Father and to 
man—fallen man—for He did not come to be 
with the saints of this world, though now he 
dwells with them always. His Presence is po- 
tential—that is, by His power—needing to be 
drawn out, and then through Him we can do 
greater works than He did, according to His 
promise. His Presence is by faith, and His 
Presence is essential—we can do nothing with- 
out it, as we are nothing without the soul. 
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His Presence is sympathetic—all is done in 
Him—so we feel as He feels; as bridegroom 
and bride, are we jealous for His honor? He 
might have said to Saul: ‘Why persecutest 
thou the Church?” but He said ‘‘Me’’—He and 
His Church are one. Dwelling in Christ is a 
real thing, not outside knowledge. We can 
overcome in Him, but only if we bea part of 
Him. The ‘Girls’ Friendly” is a very good 
place to learn the humility and patience of 
Christ—not caring only for those in the society 
who are interesting and agreeable, but seeing 
His image inall, and so loving them. Never con- 
descend; Christ did not, for His heart was full 
of love. 

For the first time in the history of the Amer- 
ican society, a members’ conference was held in 
connection with the meetings of the Central 
Council. Fifteen visiting members were pres- 
ent: from Maryland, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Long Island, and a number from 
neighboring towns in New Jersey. The Phila- 
delphia branches turned out fully, and there 
were some from other places in Pennsylvania. 
The large Sunday school room of the church 
of the Holy Trinity was well filled. Five pa- 
pers were read, having been selected from 
thirty-five sent in to the committee, upon the 
subjects selected: ‘‘Thrift,’? and “The oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement afforded G. F. S. 
members, and their responsibilities towards 
others.’’ Very practical papers these were, and 
it was only to be regretted that the members 
did not seem inclined to follow them up by dis- 
cussion. By request, Dr. Mary Glenton, a 
former G. F. S. member, now preparing for 
work in China, gave an account of her expe- 
riences on the Yukon, in Alaska, where she 
spent some time. The meeting was closed with 
prayer by the Kev. Dr. Perry, of Germantown, 
the chaplain of the Pennsylvania organization, 
and refreshments were then served. 


At 9:30 on the morning of Nov. 2d was held 
the annual service and corporate Communion of 
the associates of the society. The Rev. Mr. 
Neilson was the celebrant, and also made the 
annual address, taking for his subject the apoc- 
alyptical vision of the seven golden candle- 
sticks, and the One who walked among them, 
clad in a white garment and with seven stars 
in His right hand, these stars representing all 
the faithful, and showing our Lord’s nearness 
to us in every event cf life; therefore we need 
not be discouraged with apparent failures in our 
work, knowing that at last Babylon will fall 
and the new Jerusalem come down from God 
out of heaven. 


A luncheon was provided for the Council at 
rooms in the neighborhood of the Church 
House, and at 2:30 there was the associates 
conference, held at the latter place. The gen- 
eral subject for the conference was, ‘‘The relation 
of the G. F.S. to the home, the parish, and 
the Church at large, the community, and 
the nation.’’ Tne first two subdivisions of the 
topic were taken up this afternoon: 1. Visit- 
ing, as a means of retaining the interest of mem- 
bers, and of developing the true personal rela- 
tion between members and associates. The pa- 
per upon this subject was written by Miss Wat- 
son, of Pennsylvania, and several other asso- 
ciates followed as speakers, all advocating the 
intimacy which comes through close intercourse 
and visiting. Holiday houses were spoken of as 
affording the best of opportunities for members 
and associates being drawn into intimate rela- 
tionship. The second division of this part of 
the subject was, ‘Visiting as a means of bring- 
ing the G. F.S. into the home life, in order to 
help and interest parents.’? The paper upon 
this subject was written by Mrs. Fox, of New 
Jersey, and several speakers followed her, em- 
phasizing the importance of helping the mem- 
ber in her home life, whether by useful classes 
or social ones, and by knowing her surround- 
ings and both her parents. The diocesan repre- 
sentative from Albany read a letter,of greeting 
from Bishop Doane, and the meeting then ad- 
journed. 

At 8 p.m. there was the first meeting of the 
Central Council. The president, Mrs. Roberts, 
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read her annual report, reminding her hearers 
that the G. F. S. was an international society, 
and that the American branch, now completing 
its 2lst year, numbered 21,000, and had given 
substantial proofs of the value of its work. 
The Central Council in the Mission House in 
New York city had proved a most valuable help 
to the society, and the registry office in New 
York, an efficient agency. Reports were then 
read by the secretary, assistant secretary, 
treasurer, sub-council, finance, publication, im- 
migration, and organization committees, and also 
from the committees on central office and depu- 
tation work, on associates’ conference, on nom- 
inations, and on deficit in subscription list of 
magazine. 

The report of the chairman of the immigration 
committee stated that 83 members coming from 
abroad had been commended to its care, and the 
reports of the associates for commended mem- 
bers in the various dioceses showed watchful 
care and interest in the girls. 

The reports of the assistant secretary of the 
committe on central office and on deputation 
Work showed increasing interest in the cen- 
tral office, the deputation work was prospering 
even beyond expectation. This consists in the 
visits made by the assistant secretary for the 
purpose of awakening or reviving interest in 
the work of theG. F.S. Visits had been made 
to 15 dioceses, and 59 talks given, showing, as a 
result, four new diocesan organizations, and 
there were invitations awaiting her to 11 other 
dioceses. At the request of the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, she addressed his diocesan convention. 
A number of addresses have been made in Chi- 
cago, and there were many pathetic instances 
of appeals for branches in isolated places. 

The roll call showed that 18 diocesan organi- 
zations were represented. 

The second session of the Central Council was 
held at 9:30 a. M, Nov. 3d. The elections result- 
ed in the re-election of the board of officers: 
President, Mrs. Thomas Roberts. New Jersey; 
vice presidents, Miss Groesbeck, Chicago, Miss 
EB. M. Hoppin, Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. W. W. 
Remington, Baltimore, Miss E. Paddock, New 
York; secretary and treasurer, Miss Eve Alex- 
ander, Baltimore; Executive committee: Miss 
E. Mackintosh, Boston, Miss E. H. Wisner, 
New York, Mrs. F. H. Norton, Boston, Mrs. H. 
L. Bolton, Washington, Mrs. J. A. S. Schapps, 
Brooklyn. Elected trustees for the year: Mrs. 
A. T. Twing, New York, Miss L. E. Marshall, 
New York, Mus. M. A. Crockett, Buffalo, Miss 
Neilson, Philadelphia, Miss Stebbins, Central 
New York. 

The president spoke of the happy coincidence 
of this, the 2ist birthday of the society, and 
the first general episcopal recognition of its 
work in the Bishops’ Pastoral of the General 
Convention of 1898. 

At 2:30, the second session of the associates’ 
conference was opened, and the two remaining 
numbers on the list of subjects were discussed ; 
viz., “The G. F. S. a training school for Church 
workers,” and ‘The G. F. S. in the community 
and the nation.”? The writers upon the former 
subject were Mrs. Morgan, of Rhode Island, and 
Dr. Mary Glenton, Mrs. Twing, of New York, 
following as a speaker, and all pointing out inti- 
mate connection between G. F. S. training and 
Church work. Upon the second subject, Mrs. 
Roberts, the president, was the writer, who re- 
ferred to hearing Mrs. Fawcett,in England,read 
a paper in which she spoke of the great opportu- 
nity which there was in America for teaching 
patriotism to the members. She was followed 
by several speakers. 

The afternoon was closed with a tea given to 
the clergy and council at the residence of Miss 
Wright, Pennsylvania diocesan president. In 
the evening, at the rooms of the School of Indus- 
trial Art, Broad and Pine sts., an illustrated 
lecture entitled, ‘‘Four weeks in the desert of 
Mt. Sinai,” was given by Dr. Henry Carrington 
Bolton, of Washington, D. C., for the benefit of 
the Deputation Fund. 

The concluding session of the Central Council 
was held onthe morning of Nov. 4th, when, af- 
ter the transaction of the business remaining 
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on the calendar, an invitation was given by the 
diocesan representatives of Long Island that 
the Central Council should hold its meeting of 
1899 in Brooklyn. The invitation was accepted 
with thanks, and a committee was appointed to 
arrange for the conferences to be held at that 
time. An invitation from the Colonial Dames 
and Daughters of the Revolution to the Central 
Council to visit Independence Hall and Congress 
Hall at the conclusion of its final meeting, was 
received and accepted, and upon motion, the 
meeting adjourned. 


The Daughters of the King 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The beautiful golden autumn days for which 
New England has always been celebrated, 
ushered in the 6th annual convention of the 
Daughters of the King. The opening service 
was held in Christ church, New Haven, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 2d, when the Rey. 
Charles E. Woodcock conducted the Quiet 
Hours. He dwelt strongly on faith and respon- 
sibility. Let nothing come between you and 
your God. We are responsible for the souls of 
those who are far away from Him. There is no 
need that a single soul should be lost, if the 
women of the Church would do their duty, if 
every woman would use her influence for God. 
Bring a soul with you when you come to the 
altar. Ask God to give you that soul in answer 
to your earnest prayer. There are some who 
think they cannot do the spiritual work. Then 
let them withdraw from the Order. It would 
be better for them, better for it. 

On Thursday morning the Daughters assem- 
bled in St. Paul’s church for the opening sery- 
ice. Bishop Brewster, assisted by the rector, 
the Rev. E. S. Lines, D. D., celebrated the Holy 
Communion. The Rt. Rev. Wm. N. MeVickar, 
Bishop coadjutor of Rhode Island, delivered the 
charge. Taking as his text, Rev. v: 10, he said 
in substance: ‘‘An ancient way of choosing a 
king was to select the one whose strength and 
prowess excelled all the rest, thus obtaining the 
finest type of manhood. The priest, on the 
other hand, was selected as the one whose 
generous-hearted love and sympathy for his 
fellows made him most fit for ministering to 
their spiritual wants. The qualities of these 
two together could form the perfectman. The 
character which is most like what God wants is 
that which forgets selfish desires, and ever 
seeks to stoop down and help someone else; 
the consecration of all faculties and attainments 
to lift up others. No one can have this accept- 
able character who directs life for the consum- 
mation of ambitious desires, and the securing of 
wealth and opulence. Cbrist was the ideal of 
true consecration. He stooped down to the de- 
spised outcast to lift her up into pure life, He 
stretched forth His arms to aid every needy 
soul, and finally stretched them forth on the 
cross that the sins of all might be forgiven. 
Ever since that time, those who have followed 
in His footsteps have had the same conscious- 
ness of consecration to the needs of those about 
them. The Daughters of the King are blessed 
that they may bless. They shall rise continu- 
ally into higher consecration, and who can esti- 
mate what their work of love is doing?’ The 
King who has redeemed them and washed away 
their sins, will some day receive them into His 
Kingdom. P 

After the service the convention organized 
for business in the parish house, which had been 
mcst tastefully decorated by loving hands. 
Mrs. E. A. Bradley, the president of the Order, 
took the chair as the president of the conven- 
tion. The names of those who are gone to be 
among the Daughters nearer the throne of the 
King were read, after which Dr. Lines said 
prayers suitable to commemorate those ‘‘who 
have departed in the true faith’ of Christ’s 
Holy Name. 

After appointment of the various committees, 
Mrs. J. W.S. Peck, of St. Paul’s chapter, New 
Haven, gave the address of welcome. The sec- 
retary’s report which followed showed an en- 
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couraging state of things. While the numer- 
ical growth is smaller than that of the preceding 
year, nevertheless 986 have joined the Order, 
and its spiritual efficiency has been increased. 
Moreover the Order has been extended to Eng- 
land ‘where it has the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for its patron, and to the Danish West 
Indies. The report contained the wise injunc- 
tion, that the Daughters should not “aim to 
gather every good-natured woman into the Or- 
der,’ but those who were qualified to do the 
spiritual but practical work which was the ob- 
ject of the Daughters. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of over $1700 on hand. Bishop 
Brewster then gave a short address, warmly 
welcoming the Daughters, and showing them 
how ‘‘as the flag which has this year waved 
from every school house and wayside farm 
house, has given to many a wider view of their 
duties as citizens, a broader horizon of national 
duty, so as they bore the cross before them, it 
would give them new and deeper ideas of 
their duty to others.’”’ He spoke of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary as the arm outstretched 
through the world, and the Daughters of the 
King as the arm outstretched through the par- 
ish. The parish is the Church brought to a 
focus. 

After luncheon in Republican Hall (where 
there was an excellent opportunity for the 
Daughters to mingle with and meet each other), 
the convention took-up:the business of the after- 
noon. Reports were received from many dioc- 
eses. The tenor of all was, that while there 
was a small increase in numbers, there was a 
steady deepening, strengthening, refining, of 
the work. The quality of the work was now 
being considered more than the quantity, and 
the results were correspondingly helpful and 
spiritual. Papers followed on “True woman- 
hood,”’ and ‘‘How to attain it.”’> Miss Ellen C. 
Camp, a deaconess of the Church in Philadel- 
phia, spoke on the former subject, and Mrs. 
George A. Alcott, of Danielson, Ct., on the lat- 
ter. Miss Camp said: ‘‘A woman is made true 
by the daily exerciseof prayer and service. She 
must seek her food by prayer, and give her food 
to others by service. ‘Prayer,’ as Bishop Brooks 
has said, ‘is not the conquering of God's reluct- 
ance, but the laying hold on God’s willingness.’ 
A Christian’s duty may be summed up in the 
words: Admit, commit, submit, transmit.’’ 
Mrs. Alcott dwelt on the attaining of true wom- 
anhood by following Christ, who is as much 
the model for women as men; for Christ, while 
perfect man, showed forth all the qualities that 
form perfect womanood. Woman is to attain 
this ideal by prayer, faith, obedience. Many 
tributes were presented expressive of the great 
sorrow felt by all the Daughters over the loss 
of Dr. Bradley. Dr. Darjington, of Christ 
church, Brooklyn, gave aspirited address on the 
power of the president of a chapter to plan 
work for each of its members, soas to get the 
most effective work out ofeach. He thought 
the success of achapter depended very largely 
on the ability of the leader to give each member 
the work best suited to her. A telegram was 
received from the Daughters in California, 
which read: ‘‘California sends greeting. Ps: 
cxviii: 26.”? A telegram was sent to Bishop Wil- 
liams, conveying kindest remembrance, sympa- 
thy, and love. 


At the evening session in St. Paul’s church, 
the speakers were Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, 
Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, and Dr. Darling- 
ton, of Brooklyn. Bishop Rowe spoke of ‘‘The 
truth and the way.’’ Hesaid, in brief: The 
Church is God’s appointed way. Through the 
use of its prayers and sacraments we realize the 
truth, truth of wind, truth of morals. Bishop 
Gailor took Esther as an example in illustrating 
his subject. Responsibility is the prime requi- 
site of noble living. This was in some respects 
higher than duty. It is one of the attributes 
which serve to distinguish man from the lower 
animals. After this comes high purpose and 
an unselfish courage. Dr. Darlington, taking 
up the subject of ‘‘Personal religion,’ said that 
if we forget all about being good, and do good, 
we shall unconsciously grow into the likeness 
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of Christ. Charity means something more than 
love. It means a love that reaches out to do 
good to all with whom it comes in contact. If 
you would lead a spiritual life, forget yourself, 
and work and labor doing good to others, then 
you cannot help being good yourself. 

Friday morning, the delegates met in the 
church to listen to Bishop Coleman’s address on 
doing goodin quiet ways. He began by saying 
there was a great temptation to the clergy to 
speak of the work of women in so complimentary 
a manner as to border on flattery, because the 
co-operation of women is constant, their sympa- 
thy and help freely bestowed. ‘‘I have found,” 
he continued, ‘‘that it is better to compliment 
when it is deserved than not to compliment. We 
are not harmed by praise if we consider that all 
we do comes from the help of God’s Spirit, and 
the praise of it must therefore be referred back 
to God. In our work we must not be discouraged 
because we do not see great and speedy results. 
Our work is different from a political campaign 
in which pride, boasting, clamor, predominate. 
Ours is done quietly, secretly, silently, humbly. 
Be careful not to do your work for praise, do it 
quietly with a consciousness that God is looking 
on,”’ 

Bishop Graves addressed the meeting which 
followed after this service in the parish house, 
on ‘‘A Daughter of the King as missionary in 
China.”” He spoke of that country’s great need, 
not so much of priests, as of women to work 
among the women. <A man is not allowed to see 
the women of the house when he visits a family. 
The Roman Catholics are wise. They send their 
Sisters of Charity over constantly to do this 
work which men cannot do. Bishop Rowe de- 
picted with graphic vividness the physical 
characteristics of Alaska. He told of the spir- 
itual need of the people, of the utter failure of 
civilization without Christianity, of the noble 
men who were working there with death star- 
ing at them through cold and starvation, of the 
faithful pastor who was found dead in the bleak 
wilderness with the 35 souls for whom hecared. 
His speech stirred the Daughters profoundly. 
Miss Julia P.M.Morand read a paper on‘‘The self- 
denial week and how to keep it.”’ ‘It was sugges- 
tive and helpful. She advised the Daughters if 
they could not make some self-denial in the week 
appointed to deny themselves in someother week. 
Many Daughters say they cannot deny them- 
selves anything. ‘They already have to practice 
rigid economy. But they may deny themselves in 
other ways than by giving up something that 
costs money. Let them deny themselves in 
some way that will help others. That should 
be the end of self-denial. But to deny oneself 
one must observe the rules of the Order; that 
was primary and essential. Let them begin the 
self-denial week by coming to the Holy Com- 
munion; that would help to keep their purpose 
in mind and aid in its faithful discharge of it. 

Upon the opening of the question box there 
ensued a brisk discussion. Atlanta, Ga., was 
chosen for the next annual convention. Both 
Cincinnati and Minneapolis were competitors 
for the honor, but they gracefully withdrew 
their claims after Georgia’s most eloquent plea 
that though they were few in number and poor, 
they wanted the convention to aid in strength- 
ening their work. With true Southern hospital. 
ity they would open their hearts and homes to 
welcome the convention. It was voted that lo- 
cal diocesan councils should hereafter be repre- 
sented in the convention. After the re-election 
of the old council and a vote expressive of their 
appreciation of the hospitality of the ladies of 
New Haven, the convention adjourned. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—At the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Rev. Dr. Hughes, rector, there was a musi- 
cal service Sunday evening, Nov. 6th, with the 
rendering of Gaul’s cantata, ‘‘Ruth.”’ 

In St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D., rector, on All Saints’ Day, was 
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unveiled the new altar painting, already de- 
scribed in the columns of Tur Livine CHURCH. 


At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, the congregations have so increased 
since the union with old St. Ann’s, that it has 
already become necessary to consider the task 
of enlarging the edifice. Plans are in contem- 
plation to secure additional land with this end 
in view. 

The congregation of the former chapel of the 
Transtig uration, which has been worshiping for 
some time in a rented hall, since leaving the 
edifice now owned by St. Stephen’s church, has 
discontinued doing so, and its future appears to 
be surrounded with uncertainty. A society of 
Congregationalists has secured the hall, and 
the rector, the Rev. L. C. Rich, is absent from 
the city on account of ill-health. 


At St. Mark’s church, the Rev. J. H. Ry- 
lance, D.D., rector, the second ina series of or- 
gan recitals took place Sunday evening, Nov. 
6th, the selections including compositions of 
Rheinberger, Vieuxtemps, Pergolese, Franek, 
Le Maigre, Wagner, Rossini, and Lemmens. 
The recital was brought toa close by the ren- 
dition of the Laudate Dominum, by Mr. Wm. Ed- 
ward wilulligan. 


The committee on foreign missions of the dioc- 
esan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions,held its annual meeting Nov. 
7th, in the hall of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association. The chair was occupied by 
the Kev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D. Mrs. Quinton 
gave an account of the hospital work among the 
Navajo Indians, and addresses were made by 
Bishop McKim, of Tokyo, Japan, Bishop Graves 
of Shanghai, China, and Bishop Kendrick, of 
New Mexico. 


St. Luke’s Hospital receives a legacy of $5,000 
by the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth S. Barker 
which was filed in the Surrogate’s Court, Nov. 
4th. She was the widow of Dr. Fordyce Bark- 
er who was a physician of distinction in this 
city for many years. The legacy is to endow a 
bed in memory of their son, Fordyce D. Barker. 
Should the residue of the estate exceed the 
sum of $20,000 by $500, Mrs. Barker directs that 
that amount shall be devoted to the erection of 
a chapel for the Episcopa] Church in Mexico. 


The new St. Ann’s church for deaf-mutes be- 
ing erected under the supervision of St. Matth- 
ew’s church, and with part of the funds arising 
from the sale of the old St. Ann’s, is very 
nearly ready for occupation. It will be attend- 
ed by deaf-mutes from the entire region of the 
city and suburbs, and will be exclusively for 
their use, maintaining three services a Sunday. 
Down to the present, service has been held once 
every Sunday for them in St. Matthew’s 
church, in addition to the regular services of 
that parish. 


At the annual meeting of the City Mission 
Society, just held at the parish house of the 
church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. R. Huntington and Mr. Wm. Alexander 
Smith were elected vice-presidents for the term 
of three years. The Rev. D. Parker Morgan, 
D.D., the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, D.D., and 
Messrs. Geo. R. Schieffelin, Bache McK. Whit- 
lock, Theodore K. Gibbs, and Silas McBee, 
were elected members of the executive commit- 
tee for a like period. Annual reports were pre- 
sented by the superintendent, the Rev. Geo. F. 
Nelson, D.D., by the treasurer, and the commit- 
tee on finances. Appropriations were made for 
the various branches of work of the society for 
the ensuing year. 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the 
Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, D.D., rector, a further 
meworial of the late rector is in contemplation, 
in the shape of a lofty Gothic tower. Down to 
the present asmall turret has been the only 
break of this kind in the relatively low lines of 
the church and chapel. The cost of the new 
improvement is estimated at $40,000, and a be- 
ginning toward the necessary funds is already 
in hand. Thestructure will rise 65 ft. to its 
parapet, and will culminate in a spire, the cross 
upon which will be a hundred feet from the 
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ground. As the church is some distance from 
the street, a covered way will be built through 
the present churchyard, connecting with the 
portals, in order to provide protection in stormy 
weather. The tower, -vhich will be partly de- 
tached, will be connected with the west end of 
the church, and will be 17 ft. square, with an 
open loggia beneath. 


The altar unveiled on All Saints’ Day at the 
chapel of the Church Missions’ House, in memo- 
ry of the late general secretary, the Rev. Wm. 
S. Langford, D. D., is of carved oak, and of very 
substantial construction. A central panel rep- 
resents the Risen Christ making himself known 
to the two disciples at the supper at Emmaus. 
Panels on either side of this are ornamented 
with delicate tracery. The design is by Mr. 
Frederick C. Withers, the welJ-known archi- 
tect, and has been executed by R. Geissler. An 
inscription reads: 

To the glory of God, and in loving gratitude for the 
life and service of William Spaight Langford. priest; 
General Secretary of the Board of Missions, A. D., 
1885-1897, his fellow-workers of the Woman’s Aux- 
lliarvy place this altar in the chapel where he exe- 
cuted the priest's office before God. How long, O 
Lord, holy and true! 

At the service of unveiling, the Missionary 
Bishop of Tokio, Japan, celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist, and the Missionary Bishop of Alaska 
made an address. 


At the cathedral of St. John the Divine, ar- 
rangements are in contemplation for an early 
beginning of services in the crypt of the choir, 
although the exterior finish of even this part of 
the sacred structure js likely to require much 
time to complete. The crypt congregration will 
be provided with some 500 sittings to start with, 
and it is undisputed that these will be well oc- 
cupied from the first, in view of the increasing 
population in this new part of the city, it being 
known that many persons are awaiting the op- 
ening of the cathedral to make it their parish 
church. Some readjustment of the provisional 
staff of cathedral clergy now existing may be 
made. The temporary services now being held 
in a room of the former asylum buildings on the 
cathedral site, will give way to those in the 
sacred edifice itself. The question already re- 
ferred to in Tar Livine Cuurcn, of what kind 
of stone the outer finish of the cathedral shall 
be composed, has-not yet reached a settlement, 
the choice seeming to be between marble and 
granite. 


At St. Simon’s, Concord, borough of Rich- 
mond, the Rev. H. Newman Lawrence, priest- 
in-charge, the feast of SS. Simon and Jude was 
kept as the patronal festival, with great rejoic- 
ing this year, as during the past twelve months 
a commodious parish hall has been erected and 
nearly paid for. The Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated at 8 a.M., and at 8 p.m. there was choral 
Evensong, the music being beautifully rendered 
by the vested choir of the church of the Ascen- 
sion, West Brighton. The Rev. Prof. Body, 
D.D., of the General Theological Seminary, 
preached the sermon. A pulpit which had seen 
service in another church and had been re— 
cently presented to St. Simon’s by Mr. L. P. 
Gratacap, after suitable restoration, was used 
on this occasion for the first time. A solemn 
Te Deum of thanksgiving was sung at the close 
of the service. The offerings were such that at 
the close of the day the debt upon the parish 
hall was reduced to $40. The autumn pro- 
gramme just issued, shows that the newly ac- 
quired parish hall is being put to good use, for, 
besides the Sunday school, Confirmation class, 
and various parish meetings, there are classes 
indrill and gymnastics for the boys, a sewing 
school for the girls, a class in Church history, 
and a stamp station of the Penny Provident 
Fund. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. —On All 
Saints’ Eve took place the annual matriculation 
service for the formal admission of the new stu- 
dents. The exercises were held in the memorial 
chapel of the Good Shepherd, under the direc- 
tion of the Very Rey. Dean Hoffman, D. Dir 
LL. D.,and the preacher was Bishop Leonard, 
of Utah and Nevada. 
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SPaARKILL.—Three beautiful stained glass win- 
-dows have been presented to -Chrigt church by 
the Sunday school and a generous friend. They 
have been placed in the chancel, and the central 
-one, of the Christus Consolator, fills the entire 
eastern wall above the altar. 


East Curster.—On All Saint’s Day,the graves 
of soldiers of the army of the Revolution were 
decorated in the old churchyard of St. Paul’s 
church. 

PreLuHAM.—The church of the Redeemer, the 
Rev. C. Winter Bolton, rector, has received the 
gift of a large clock, to be placed in the tower. 
The clock is presented by Mr. Reginald S. Bol- 
ton, a nephew of the rector, and is familiar to 
alarge portion of the public as being the one 
used for many years in the front of the Grand 
‘Central railway station, New York. 


Sine Sing.—The Westchester county local as- 
sembly of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew met 
Oct. 29th, in St. Paul’s church. The delegates 
were weleomed by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Niles, following which a business session was 
held. Supper was served to the visitors, and at 
night, addresses were made by Messrs. John 
W. Wood and D. G. Maynard. 


Wuitr Puiains.—The wardens and vestrymen 
of Grace church have granted to the rector, the 
Ven. F. B. Van Kleeck, D.D., archdeacon of 
Westchester, a six months’ vacation on account 
of ill health. The Rev. Mr. Scott will take 
charge of the parish during his absence, and 
was given a reception by the parishioners on 
Nov. 7th. 

Harrison.—The handsome new church erect- 
ed through the energies of the Ven. Archdea- 
con Kirkby, D. D., rector of Christ church, Rye, 
was consecrated on All Saints’ Day, by the 
Bishop of Delaware, acting for the Bishop of 
the diocese. A large number of clergy were 
present, including the archdeacon’s sons, the 
Rey. Messrs. Henry M. and David Kirkby. The 
vested choir of Christ church, Rye, rendered 
the music. At the close of the service, the vis- 
itors were entertained at the homes of W. H. 
May and Mrs. Josiah Knapp Purdy. A memori- 
al tablet has been placed in the nave of the 
church, bearing the inscription: 

All Saints’ church, Harrison, erected to the glory of 
God, and in loving memory of Louise Kirkby, by her 
father, the Rev. W. W. Kirkby, D. D., and his friends. 
Ney. 1, 1898. 

Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA—The week ending 5th inst.was 
‘a busy one in general Church matters. The man- 
agers of the Episcopal Hospital elected some new 
members of the medical and surgical staff. The 
‘Churchmen’s Missionary Association for Sea- 
men met and listened to a showing of the 
continued and increasing prosperity of the or- 
ganization. The annual meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Education Society was held at the 
‘Church House on Thursday evening, 3d inst., 
when eight managers were chosen to serve for 
three years, and the following officers were 
elected: viz, President, Bishop Whitaker ; treas- 
urer, Alfred Lee; secretary, the Rev. Winfield 
$. Baer. 

In the decease of Miss Louise E. Claghorn, the 
‘Church has lost one of her noblest members, and 
the poor a loyal, faithful, and sympathizing 
friend. From girlhood she had been associated 
with many charitable enterprises, notably dur- 
ing the Civil War with the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, and in Jater years with the Red Cross 
Society. On Saturday, 29th ult., while dictat- 
ing a letter in the rooms of the last-named organ- 
ization, she lost consciousness and fell,and before 
any one could reach her, she had passed away. 
‘On the afternoon of All Saints’ Day, the Burial 
Office was said at Holy Trinity church, by her 
former pastor, coadjutor-Bishop McVickar, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Messrs. B. Watson, D.D., and 
T. A. Hilton. About 20 boys in uniform, from 
the Northern Home for Friendless Children, of 
which Miss Claghorn was treasurer for a num- 
ber of years, attended the service. The inter- 
ment was private in North Laurel Hill Ceme- 
tery. 
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Notwithstanding the very inclement weather 
of Sunday, 30th ult,, there was a very large con- 
gregation present at the services in commemo- 
ration of the bi-centenary of Trinity church,Ox- 
ford. The altar, reredos, and font were hand- 
somely decorated with white flowers, palms, and 
ferns; and the chancel was filled with palms and 
other growing plants. On each pew was a sprig 
of Kenilworth ivy, and the coronas were deco- 
rated with smilax. On the arches of the tran- 
septs were the American and British flags. After 
Morning Prayer, the Rev. L. P. Bissell, rector, 
on introducing the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hare, stated 
that precisely 100 years ago, his grandfather, 
afterwards the illustrious Bishop of New York, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. John Henry Hobart, was the 
rector of Oxford. The sermon was preached by 
Bishop Hare who remarked that his grand- 
father had passed his diaconate at Oxford, and 
afterwards Bishop White had placed him over 
two congregations, so as to be able to transfer 
him as an assistant at Christ church,or in charge 
of some new work. The Bishop alluded to the 
parallel condition at Oxford acentury or more 
ago, in the paucity of clergy, with that which 
now exists in the great North-west. In the 
afternoon, the rector delivered an address, 
which was partly historical, and full of inter- 
esting incidents occurring in this ancient parish, 
He referred to the ivy with which the pews 
were decorated, as being the custom in the 
church in the olden times. In the old grave- 
yard is a tombstone thought to bear the date of 
1656. The first house of worship, which had 
been originally a Quaker meetiug-house, was 
given by the‘‘Friends”’ to the congregation, and 
served their purpose until the erection of the 
present edifice in tbe first decade of the 18th 
century. On Monday, 3lst ult., after Moroing 
Prayer, in which several clergymen partici- 
pated, the first address was made by the Rev. J. 
B. Harding, rector of St. Mark's, Frankford, 
who said he bore a daughter’s greeting to the 
mother church, for Trinity had cared for his 
parish in the early days. The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, of Old Christ ‘church, referred in 
glowing terms to Bishops White, Hobart, and 
others, and spoke of the many ties binding 
the parishes of Christ church and Trinity to- 
gether. Bishop Whitaker offered his congratu- 
lations to the rector and his parishioners. He 
said, referring to the difficulties of obtaining 
rectors, that in 1685 there were but four 
priests of the Church in all North Amer- 
ica. It was no sinecure in those early days 
to be rector at Oxford. He spoke of other 
beginnings in colonial days. Alluding to the 
help which had come to all these parishes 
from beyond the sea, he looked at the two flags 
and rejoiced, hoping the union would grow 
stronger and stronger. At 2:30 p.m. there was 
a larger congregation than at any of the pre- 
vious services. After Evening Prayer, the first 
address was made by Bishop Potter, of New 
York, who referred to his early associations 
with the neighborhood. William Penn was not 
the original settler of Pennsylvania, for it was 
Hendrik Hudson who discovered Philadelphia. 
Bishops White and Provoost had been conse- 
crated at the same time, and thus began the 
ties between the two great dioceses of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, which he hoped would 
ever stand together. The Rev. R.S. Eastman 
bore the hearty greetings of All Saints’ church, 
Lower Dublir, which parish took an earnest 
pride in being a sister of Trinity, Oxford. The 
Rev. Samuel Snelling brought the congratula- 
tions of St. Thomas’ church, Whitemarsh, and 
said that one of the best roads in our country 
to-day, known as the ‘‘Church Road,” was built 
in former days to enable theclergymen to travel 
with more comfort between Whitemarsh and 
Oxford. The Rev. George A. Keller, of St. 
David's, Radnor, said his parish had once close 
connection with Trinity, Oxford, as there were 
three ministers who had these churches in 
charge. Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, made 
the closing address. It had been his happy 
privilege to have been the first rector of the 
adjoining parish of Bustleton, and he desired to 
offer his congratulations upon the present occa- 
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sion. At theclose of the services there was a 
reception at the rectory, where a large number 
of the clergy from city and country parishes 
were present. On exhibition in the parish 
building were a number of interesting relics, in- 
cluding the Queen Anne chalice, marked ‘‘Anne 
Regina, 1715,” and the record book, the first en- 
try dated 1713. 


CHELTENHAM. — The convocation of Norris- 
town met in St. Paul's church, on the 28th ult., 
the Rey. Dr. E. W. Appleton, dean, presiding. 
Routine business was transacted. The Rev. 
John H. Converse, in charge of the church of 
the Messiah, Gwynedd, reported that plans had 
been prepared for the erection of a new parish 
house at that place. It was announced that the 
Rey. Harvey S. Fisher, of St. Andrew’s church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., had accepted the rectorship of 
St. John’s parish, Norristown. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

City.—Bishop McLaren has had a busy week 
since his return from Washington, spending 
two or three days in his office at the Church 
Club, and preaching at St. Peter’s, Lake View, 
on Sunday morning, where he told the people 
that they should not grieve at the forthcoming 
loss of their rector; but consider how the same 
Supreme Being who had called Mr. Edsall from 
his secular employment to be their pastor, ten 
years ago, was now summoning him to a higher 
place in the Master’s vineyard. It is under- 
stood that the Rev. S. C. Edsall’s consecration 
as Missionary Bishop of North Dakota will take 
place in St. Peter’s, Belmont ave., on the Festi- 
val of the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25th, the 
Bishop of Chicago being chief consecrator, with 
one of the neighboring diocesans as preacher, 
and another as presentor. 

The Bishop presided at the 14th semi-annual 
meeting of the diocesan branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, at 2:30 Pp. m., Nov. 1st, in St. Chrysos- 
tom’s church, in the absence of the president, 
Mrs. D. B. Lyman, who is remaining in Wash- 
ington in company with Mrs. McLaren, detained 
there by the mild attack of scarlet fever from 
which her younger daughter is suffering in 
hospital. Mr. Edsall, acting forthe absent rec- 
tor, the Rev. T. A. Snively, welcomed the aux- 
ihary. The Bishop indicated how a great day 
of missionary harvests was nigh, through the 
disintegrating of Chinese civilization, the mod- 
ernizing of Japan, and the colonizing of Africa. 
Mrs. Sioussat, president of the Maryland 
branch, read a paper on systematic giving; for 
which she was accorded a voteof thanks. Mrs. 
Monroe stated that the United Offering made 
Oct. 5th, in Washington, had, by subsequent ad- 
ditions, reached the high-water mark of $81,000. 
During the two hours’ intermission, a bountiful 
supper was served to 300 visitors in the spa- 
cious basement, by the ladies of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s; short addresses having been previously 
made by Bishop Millspaugh and by the Rev. J.M. 
Chattin, in the absence of the Rev. H. Forrester, 
of Mexico, who had been announced on the pro- 
gramme. At the evening service, which was 
full choral, the Rt. Rev. Mahlon N. Gilbert, Co- 
adjutor of Minnesota, was introduced by the 
Bishop of Chicago, as a pioneer missionary and 
a missionary bishop. No mere analysis will 
give a fair idea of the eloquent terms in which 
the speaker traced the progress of missionary ef- 
fort in the West, from the day that the Church, 
in 1859, first realized its obligation to meet the 
call from vast districts beyond the Mississippi, 
by sending Whipple to Minnesota, and then Lay 
and Talbot, to take spiritual oversight, the 
former’s jurisdiction extending from Arkansas 
to Southern California. Then Clarkson was 
sent to Nebraska, and Randall to Colorado. 
The wise master-builders, Tuttle, Morris, Hare, 
and Wingfield, next occupied Montana, Oregon, 
Dakota, and Northern California; and now the 
Church is sending out their own Edsall, for 
whom he urged a strong support from Chicago. 
“Fifty years hence,’ said the Bishop, ‘“‘we shall 
be dominant, and the American Church, for we 
stand between the centralization of Rome on 
one hand, and the individualism of the Protes 
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tant sects on the other.’? And it sbould bea 
stimulus to feel that as Chicago is, the West 
will be. 


On Thursday afternoon Bishop McLaren, 
with many others, attended a reception at the 
Boys’ Home conducted by the Rev. J. M. Chat- 
tin, on Bishopcourt, less than a mile west of the 
cathedral. The household comprises 27 individ- 
uals; the boys, in number 21, ranging from four 
years old to 18; four of them being at work, the 
rest attending school. The place is a model of 
neatness, and is filling a much-felt want, though 
begunon a modest scale. The reception—called 
a ‘‘Birthday’’ one, because the amounts in the 
several silk bags handed in were to represent 
the ages of the respective contributors—was 
successfully repeated on Saturday afternoon 
and evening. On the latter day, also, from 1 to 
5 p. M., hundreds visited, by general invitation, 
the Home at the cathedral, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Mary, who have 67 little girls un- 
der their care. Many of the visitors here met 
their Bishop for the first time since his return 
from vacation in the Fast, and from thesessions 
of the Convention. 


On the evening of Thursday the annual meet- 
ing of the Church Club was held in the rooms, 
510 Masonic Temple. It was one of the best bus- 
iness meetings ever held by the club, about 60 
being present. The president, G.S. McReynolds, 
was inthechair. He asked that his report might 
be read by the Rey. Dr. Rushton. In it, feeling 
allusion was made to the year’s loss of members 
by death; which included the Rev. John Rouse, 
E. Forman, and Mr. Graniss, all of Trinity; with 
H. J. Jones of Epiphany, and E. A. Neely of St. 
Bartholomew’s. Thesecretary’s report showed 
a present membership of 220,14 new members 
having entered, as against ll resigned. There 
have been four general meetings, and eight of 
the directors. The treasurer, E. H. Buehler, 
reported nearly $2,100 as received, while includ- 
ing $1,000 for rent, the expenditures had been 
close on $2,000, the amount still due would meet 
present liabilities. Mr. E. P. Bailey for the nomi- 
nating committee, presented their report, and 
on motion the following elections were made 
unanimous: President, G.S. McReynolds, (his 
third term of office) ; vice-president, F. B. Tut- 
tle; treasurer, E. H. Buehler; secretary, Taylor 
E. Brown; directors, (with the above named, 
ex-officio), W. J. Bryan, Edward P. Bailey, Jesse 
Holdom, H. D. Pierce, Joseph K. Lewis, Darius 

' B. Salisbury, L. W. C. Niblack, Arthur Ryer- 
son, and D. B. Lyman. Mr. Lyman reported 
verbally from the committee having in charge 
the arrangements f r the Conference of Church 
Clubs to be held in Chicago on Feb. 9th, that 
Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, and President 
Canfield, of Ohio University, had accepted in- 
vitations to read papers; a third paper was ex. 
pected from a Southern layman. As new clubs 
had been started in Baltimore and Cleveland 
since the conference in Cincinnati, delegates 
from 17 clubs were expected; and a banquet 
would be tendered the visitors in the evening of 
that day. Bishop McLaren suggested that the 
membership ot the club might be increased if its 
aims, objects, and beneficial effects were more 
generally made known; foras yet members came 
from only 20 parishes. Most of the deputies from 
the diocese to the last General Convention were 
present, and being introduced, made verbal re- 


ports. The Rev. Dr. Stone dwelt upon the value 
of the Convention as a great representative 
body, dealing with practical questions, and em- 
bracing, irrespective of the episcopal and clerical 
elements, men of great ability from all States, 
well-known senators, learned judges, eminent 
lawyers, famous writers, and scholarly scien- 
tists—men, some of them, of world-wide reputa- 
tion. Mr. Ryerson spoke of the conserva- 
tive wisdom of the Convention, which said 


little, but did much. Mr, Lyman referred to, 


the thorough business methods of the Conven- 
tion, and suggested the propriety of the club’s 
devoting an evening to the subject likely to 
come up in Convention and clamoring for action 
in the near future; namely, that of marriage and 
divorce. He made a point, as showing the need 
of change from the present loose system (which 
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agreed in no two States) when he stated that 
one in every ten marriages in New England 
were terminated by divorce; in Chicago, one in 
eight; in California, one in seven. The Rev. C. 
P. Anderson gave the following as the marks of 
the Convention that most impressed him: its 
personnel, dignity, conservatism, independence, 
progressiveness, and opportunity for rnbbing off 
angularities. Dr. Gold spoke of the discovery 
that the English translation of 1611 had in 1823 
been selected by a General Convention as the 
Standard Bible. After light refreshments, 
the meeting adjourned. The annual dinner will 
be held at Kinsley’s in a fortnight; it may take 
the form of a reception to the Rev. S. C. Edsall. 
The second dinner will be on Dec. 19th. 


The basement of the new Grace church, Oak 
Park, has been roofed in. It is 111 ft. long by 
65 ft.; and will be occupied, temporarily, at 
Christmas for the regular-Church services. 


Nearly $500 has just been expended in the re- 
pair, re-carpeting, and otherwise improving St. 
Thomas’ church; a large sum considering the 
steady removal that has set in of our colored 
brethren to more southern districts of the city. 


The annual meeting of the North-eastern 
Deanery will be held in Grace church, on Dec. 
6th. 

The Rev. C. C. ''ate has returned to the city, 
after acting for some weeks as locum tenens for 
the rector of Muscatine, Iowa; also the Rev. 
G. Wright, who took Dr. Catthell’s duty in St. 
Paul’s, Des Moines, during the latter's attend- 
ance at the General Convention. 


The Rey. H. Dennis left on Monday for San 
Francisco for a change after indisposition, till 
Christmas. His place at the cathedral will be 
taken, pro tem, by the Rev. Luther Pardee. 


Massachusetts 

William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
At the annual matriculation held on All Saints’ 
Day,17 names were added to the classes of the 
Cambridge Theological School. The Rev. John 
W. Suter delivered the address. After the serv- 
ice, the annual dinner was served, when Dean 
Hodges, Bishop Lawrence, Robert Treat Paine, 

and Professor Steenstra made addresses. 


The women of St. Stephen’s, Pittsfield, have 
paid the tax of $543 upon the church property. 
A peace memorial service was held in All 


Saints’ church, Attleboro, Oct. 23d. Two por- 
traits of departed heroes have been given places 
of honor in the church. 


Mr. Henry H. Faxon has given $100 to Christ 
church, Quincy, and $100 to St. Chrysostom’s, 
Wollaston, for the advancement of pure religious 
faith, the promotion of honest politics, and ex- 
tension of social enjoyment. 

At the church of the Ascension, Hast Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Lawrence recently confirmed a 
class of 88 persons. 


The rector of St. John’s church, Fall River, 
the Rev. Herman Page, has just completed five 
years of hisrectorship. During that period, he 
has recorded, Baptisms 257, Confirmations 155, 
marriages 104, burials 161. 

The summer services at Hyannis were so en- 
couraging, that the project of building a chapel 
is under consideration. The Rev. Ernest Bul- 
lock is the missionary in charge. 

The House of Prayer, Lowell, has been closed, 
owing to the death of the gentleman who has 
been mainly instrumental in supporting the 
services. 

The largestone church at Shelburne Falls has 
been closed. 

Regular Church services are now held at Kast 
Milton under the charge of a lay-reader. There 
is an average attendance of 70 people. 


Boston.—At the dinner of the Episcopalian 
Club, Oct. 31st, at the Brunswick, Mr. Charles 
G. Saunders presided. Bishop Graves, of China, 
spoke of the present state of that country, and 
said that in the ten years past there had been a 
complete reversal of the conditions which had 
previously existed, and if America and Great 
Britain would control the Celestial Empire, and 
keep the ports open, China would be reformed 
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He described the characteristics of the Chinese, 
showed their wonderful capabilities, and re- 
ferred to their diligence, honesty, and patience. 
The laundrymen seen in America were not a. 
fair sample of the average Cnoinamen, they are 
only the riffraff, but compare favorably with the 
same classes in other nationalities. The Rev. J. 
Lindsay Potter, of Tokio, defined the present 
attitude of the Japanese towards Christianity. 
The uneducated classes know little or nothing 
of it, and think its creed is evil. Education is 
purely secular and materialistic. Changes have 
come since the war with China. The Japanese 
government likes Christianity, because it feels 
it is the religion of honesty. Buddbism is not re- 
garded as a religion, but as a venerated institu- 
tion. Bishop Rowe described his work in Alas- 
ka and its romantic side. He dwelt upon the 
customs of the people and their language. The 
word for a white man among some of the na- 
tives, he said, is Boston, and the staple artic'e of 
food is beans. His tirst trip to his jurisdiction 
cost him $900 for transportation. The Episcopal 
Church is the only one represented in a terri- 
tory covering 1,200 miles. There are 12 central i 
missions, and at these places, gold hunters who 
are stricken down by disease, are cared for. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary to the Board of Missions, held in Trinity 
chapel, many interesting details of this impor- 
tant work were brought out. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Bishop in the 
church. In his address reference was made to 
the earnest purposes and aims which should ac- 
tuate all Christian missionary workers. Mrs. 
S. V. R. Thayer presided at the meeting in the 
chapel, and gave an address of welcome and 
congratulation, making particular reference to 
the offering of the auxiliary at the General Con- 
vention. Miss J. R. Reynolds vividly presented 
the work of the parishes in encouraging the 
junior auxiliaries, and thought that oncea month 
every rector should instruct his Sunday school 
scholars in the work of missions. Miss Emery 
gave a description of what new work had been 
planned in the General Convention, and urged a 
deeper consecration to the cause. Bishop 
Graves, of the Platte, showed in graphic man- 
ner the large territory which he serves, and nar- 
rated many interesting events happening to the 
missionary. He asked for the support of one 
missionary. After luncheon in the Brunswick, 
Bishop McKim, of Japan, addressed the auxili- 
ary in Trinity church. The missionary there 
must spend the first three year's in studying the 
language, customs, and habits ofthe people. No 
mau is sent to Japan until he can pass the ex- 
amination of any first-class insurance company 
in this country. Ten women are wanted for the 
Japanese missions, because they can by their 
sympathy and tact work better among “women 
and children than men. The Rev. Henry For- 
rester, of New Mexico, thought the work in his 
territory prepared the Church for work in Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, and the Phillippine Islands. He 
designated rescue work as a representation of 
what he was doing, and showed the growth of 
education in the influence of the Church upon 
the people. 


The opening of the Wells Memorial Institute 
was an event long to be remembered for the ex- 
cellent address given by the Rev. J. M. Wel- 
wood, chaplain of the 2nd Massachusetts. He 
described in a vivid manner his experiences in 
Cuba, and gave a splendid insight into the diffi- 
culties of the management of the quartermaster’s 
department. 


At the annual meeting of the Church Temper- 
ance Society in Trinity chapel, Nov. 3d, the 
same board of directors was re-elected, with 
the addition of the name of Bishop McVickar 
as one of the vice-presidents. Bishop Lawrence 
made an address in which he said it was useless 
to enact legislation which did not coincide with 
the will of the people. He wished to see more 
intensity on the part of the great body of the 
people in behalf of temperance, and he showed 
the special opportunity that the Church Temper- 
ance Society possesses, which could be greatly 
improved upon, if it were more generally con- 
sidered. The Rev. Frederic Palmer thought 
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there were dangers in giving pledges of total ab- 
stinence to children, until they were old enough 
to know what they meant. He thought the sin 
of the drunkard should be visited upon the 
drunkard, and not upon the circumstances. The 
Rey. I. W. Beard, of New Hampshire, treated in 
full the question of local option. 


Bishop Lawrence gave an interesting account 
of the General Convention at the clerical meet- 
ing in the diocesan house, Oct. 3lst. 


Wa LtTHAM.—A new memorial window has been 
given to Christ church. It is the gift of Mrs. 
Hamblin L. Hovey, in memory of her mother, 
Harriet K. Parmenter, for many years a worker 
in the parish. It is located in the south nave, 
and one section of the picture represents purity, 
with the inscription: 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. 

The left section represents the Saviour, with 
the wording in the panel: 

Erected in loving memory of Harriet K. Parmenter, 
by her children. 

The service of dedication was conducted on 
Sunday, Oct. 16th, by the rector,the Rev. Hu- 
bert W. Wells. 

BRookLinE.—On the afternoon of All Saints’ 
Day, the corner stone of All Saints’ church was 
laid by the Bishop. There were present about 
‘25 clergymen, anda large number of Church 
people. The box in the stone contained a pro- 
gram of the services, acircular letter of the rec- 
tor, a book of plans for the new church, the 
three year books of the parish, the diocesan 
journal for 1898, several religious and historical 
works, photographs, an illuminated vellum roll 
containing the names of church officers, the 
architects, and builder; copies of daily papers, 
‘some coins of recent date, and a letter from the 
rector to those who at some future time may 
open the box. Addresses were made hy the 
Rev. Drs. Leighton Parks and Leonard K. 
Storrs, and Bishop Lawrence. Dr. Parks re- 
ferred to the great worx undertaken, and said 
that its object was to contribute to the building 
up of character and high moral ideals, the es- 
sence of saintliness is character, and the essence 
of character is religion. Dr. Storrs gave an 
historical description of this new work which 
was greatly appreciated, and replete with many 
interesting details. Bishop Lawrence dwelt 
upon the possibilities of the parish, and hoped 
the present enthusiasm would continue. The 
Gloria in Excelsis was then sung, and the Bishop 
pronounced the benediction. The new church 
will stand upon the corner of Beacon st. boule- 
vard:and Dean road. The English perpendicular 
style of the 15th century will be maintained in 
its building. The prominent feature of the ex- 
terior plans is a graceful tower, with its base 
38 feet square including the buttresses. The 
sides of the church are broken by massive but- 
tresses, the clerestory windows, the roof of the 
aisle windows, and the widening of the nave 
half way toward the chancel end. A rectory 
will be connected with the church by means of 
-a cloister. The length of the church is 184 ft., 
the width in the narrowest part,46 ft.,and in the 
widest, 74 ft. There will be 1,000 sittings. The 
lofty roof will be 54 ft. in height, and the cler- 
estory arches will be 28 ft. high. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The 18th annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in 
‘Calvary church, Pittsburgh, Nov. 2d. The 
opening service was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion by the Bishop, after which the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Maxon, in a few well-chosen 
words welcomed the auxiliary to Calvary par- 
ish. Bishop Whitehead presided, and intro- 
duced the speakers. Miss Roff, a teacher in 
one of the Indian schools in the West under 
the care of Miss Carter, where lace-making is 
taught, gave an interesting account of that work. 
The Rev. J. G. Meem spoke eloquently in behalf 
of the great needs of the Church in Brazil; 
-and Mr. Osuga of Japan (speaking in the Jap- 
-anese language, the Rev. Mr. Page acting as in- 
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terpreter), told of his orphanage, and of his de- 
sire to erect a separate building for the care and 
education of feeble minded children. At 1 
o’clock a bountiful luncheon was tastefully 
served by Calvary Sisterhood in the well- 
appointed parish house. In the afternoon Miss 
Sybil Carter made an address, and the Rev. Mr. 
Page gave a glowing description of the faith 
and devotion of the Japanese Christians, and of 
some of the results of the work of the American 
Church in that country, and Mr. Meem, a second 
time, made an appeal for Brazil. At 4 o’clock 
the business meeting and election of officers 
took place. Reports were read showing that 
the work of the branch is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, the value of boxes sent during the year 
being $2,098 70, and cash contributions, $22,713.41, 
exclusive of the United Offering, which was $1,- 
414.28. The Junior Auxiliary reports a total 
contribution, in boxes and money, of $1,138. 
The following officers were elected for the year 
1898-9; President, Mrs. Ormsby Phillips; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Cortlandt Whitehead, Mrs. C. 
W. Mackey, Mrs. J. H. Childs, Mrs. E. H. Ward; 
recordirg secretary, Mrs. M. A. Tschudi; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Marcellin Adams; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Childs; treasurer United 
Offering, Miss J. Cuddy; treasurer Babies’ 
Branch, Mrs. J. A. Gormly: correspondent 
Church Periodical Club, Mrs. H. M. Doubleday ; 
president Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. H. E. Thomp- 
son; vice-president Junior Auxiliary, Miss 
Spalding. Many of the clergy of the city were 
in attendance, as well as representatives from 
many parochial societies, and the meeting was 
one of the most enjoyable and successful held 
for many years. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Charles E. Murray, rector of St. 
Andrew’s church, Wilmington, has felt com- 
pelled, on account of impaired eyesight, to re- 
sign his rectorship. The trouble grew out of a 
cold which he contracted last winter while at- 
tending a funeral in Philadelphia. A severe fit 
of coughing ruptured the vesicles in the eye. 
An extended vacation was given him in the 
hope that his sight would be restored, but while 
his general health was improved, his vision did 
not regain its normal condition. The vestry in 
accepting his resignation made him rector 
emeritus. He has been connected with St. An- 
drew’s as assistant minister and rector for 17 
years. 

The 14th annual meeting of the Delaware 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, was held in 
Trinity parish, Wilmington, Nov. 8d. There 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
9:30 a.m. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Garrett, of Dallas, Bishop White, of Indiana, 
Bishop Morris, of Oregon, and the Rev. Henry 
Forrester, of Mexico. 

The Bishop recently laid the corner stone of 
the new building for the Delaware Industrial 
School for Girls, the occasion proving most in- 
teresting. 

The Bishop’s recent pedestrian tour extended 
over 230 miles, and he took 10 days in doing it. 

The chaplain of the 1st Delaware infantry, 
the Rev. Dr. Munson, has returned to his 
charge of Immanuel church, New Castle. He 
met with a cordial welcome from his parishion- 
ers, the church being beautifully decorated with 
cut flowers on the occasion. 

The beautiful home of Col. J. J. Ross, senior 
warden of St. Luke’s church, Seaford, was 
thronged with guests a few evenings ago,on the 
oc asion of the 25th anniversary of his marriage. 
The Bishop made a felicitous address. 

St. James’ church, Stanton, had a lawn fete 
recently,which netted $130, besides several tons 
of coal for the parish use. 

The Archdeacon of Dover, the Rev. George 
W. Dame, assisted the Bishop in holding the an- 
nual service in two old historic churches, Broad 
Creek, and Dagsboro. Large congregations 
greeted them, and at Broad Creek the church 
was crowded. 


he! 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.vD., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Breck school at Willmar, recently damaged 
by a cyclone, has been repaired, and the school 
is again open. 

A very commodious rectory at Le Sueur, cost- 
ing some $1,800, is about completed, through the 
energetic efforts of the rector, the Rev. O. F. 
Jones. Most of the money was subscribed by the 
parishioners. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, has 70 boarding 
pupils in attendance, the largest enrollment for 
years. Shattuck school is practically filled. 


Wednesday, Nov. 2nd, the annual Trinity-tide 
meeting of the Church Club was held at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis. there were pres- 
ent about :.200 representatives of the vari- 
ous parishes of the State, half of that number 
being women. Addresses were made as follows: 
Address of welcome, President R. R. Nelson; 
response, the Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple; ‘‘The 
General Convention and Church Unity,” the 
Rev. John J. Faude; ‘'The pilgrimage to James- 
town,” Hector Baxter; ‘‘The revision of the 
Constitution,” W. H. Lightner; ‘‘The Woman’s 
Auxiliary,” the Rev. C. C. Rollit; ‘‘Minnesota’s 
place in the General Convention,” the Rt. Rev. 
M. N. Gilbert. 

MontEyIDEO.—The Rey. H. A. Chouinard, of 
Grace church, was advanced to the priesthood 
by Bishop Gilbert, Tuesday, Sept. 18th. Mr. 
Chouinard will from now on look after the 
spiritua nterests of the faithful at Granese 
Falls,in addition to his parish duties The 
church is in a flourishing condition, with bright 
prospects for the future. 


Sr. Pauut.—The annual rally of the Sunday 
schools, under the auspices of the Sunday School 
Institute, was held at Christ church. Owing to 
the inclement weather,the attendance was not 
as large as usual. The Rev. A, A. Butler, 
warden of Seabury Divinity School,delivered a 
very interesting and instructive address to the 
children upon ‘‘the Christian name, and the re- 
sponsibilities attached to it.’’ 

MeRRIAM Park.—The Rev.Geo. H.Ten Broeck, 
rector of St. Mary’s, commemorated the in- 
gathering with a harvest festival, a special 
sermon appropriate for the occasion, and festal 
music. An early celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist weekly, except upon the first Sunday 
in the month, has been established. A senior 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, with 
six charter members, has been organized. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

FRIENDSHIP.—The Rev. S. A. Whitcomb has 
been holding services in this mission for a year 
and a half, in the W.C.T. U. hall. In connec- 
tion with the mission services, aSunday school 
bas been organized. Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Reeb, 
of this place, have just purchased a house and 
lot, and have offered the lot to the Missionary 
Board, on condition that within five years a 
church be built upon it. Archdeacon Bragdon 
has accepted the offer, and there is every pros- 
pect that the condition will soon be complied 
with. Meanwhile, the partitions in the lower 
story of the house have been removed, and it 
has been converted into a convenient chapel. 


Pxrrry.—A lot has been bought, and paid for, 
on which to erect a new church. The sum of 
$1,000 is in hand toward the new structure, for 
which the plans are now being drawn. It is 
hoped that work on the -uilding will be begun 
this autumn. 

Cupa.—The church building has been thor- 
oughly repaired, a new carpet laid down, and 
new oak pews put in. The parish has been 
without a rector since April, but the vestry ex- 
pects to call one soon. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 
The diocese and the parish of St. John’s, Lan- 
caster, have suffered a very severe loss in the 
death of the Rev. J. Edward Pratt, notice of 
which has already appeared in our columns. 
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He had served at the altar of St. John’s, and 
gone in and out among her people carrying the 
message of salvation for 14 years. His untiring 
energy and good management kept the parish 
united and harmoniously engaged in the Mas- 
ter’s work. His public ministrations were most 
acceptable, as he had a remarkably clear voice, 
and was a very impressive reader. He was a 
good preacher, both with and without manu- 
script. A faithful pastor, his great kindliness 
of manner and hearty sympathy made his visits 
to the sick and afflicted a source of spiritual 
comfort and consolation. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the diocese for 
seven and a half years. The funeral services 
were largely attended by the people and clergy, 
and were conducted by Bishop Talbot, the Rev. 
Drs. Jones, Orrick, and Morison, and the Rev. 
P. J. Robottom. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D., LL. )., Bishop 

The quarterly meeting of the Queen’s County 
Archdeaconry was held at St. George’s church, 
Flushing, Oct. 28th. Archdeacon Cooper pre- 
sided. He reported that the Rev. George V. 
Gilreath would sever his connection with the 
archdeaconry on the 1st of November; that the 
Rey. Henry Quimby had resigned the work at 
Morris Park and become assistant at St. 
George’s,F lushing; thatC. H.Welby, lay reader, 
had been appointed to Morris Park to work un- 
der the direction of the Rev. G. W. Davenport, 
of Richmond Hill. Reports were received from 
Canon Bird and Dean Cox, from the cathedral 
missions under their charge. Encouraging re- 
ports were received from all mission stations. 
An interesting discussion on the question of ex- 
tending the work of opening up new points was 
held. Asa result, definite action will be taken 
by the executive committee. 


The Queen’s and Suffolk County Clerius met 
on Nov. 3d, at St. Jobn’s church, Far Rockaway. 
The Rev. Henry Mesier presided. The Rey. H. 
H. Washburn, of Oyster Bay, sent an invitation 
to the clericus to meet there in December, and 
the Rey. E. M. McGuffey an invitation to New- 
town for January. Both were accepted. The 
Rev. Geo. W. Davenport read an able paper on, 
‘Missionary lethargy; its cause.’? After lunch- 
eon, which was served at the Far Rockaway 
Hotel, Mr. Davenport’s paper was discussed. 


Brooktyn.—The Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker, 
rector of St. Peter’s church, has returned to his 
parish, after a four months’ vacation spent at 
his country home, ‘‘Shoreacres,”? New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. His health is very much im- 
proved, and he is ready to take up all the duties 
of his large parish. During his absence the 
work has been carried on by the assistant, the 
Rev. William Worthington. Dr. Parker preached 
both morning and evening, on Sunday, the 6th. 
On the evening of the 7th an informal recep- 
tion was tendered Dr. and Mrs. Parker at the 
parish building. The occasion was a most en- 
joyable one, and many hundreds were present 
to greet and welcome their beloved rector. 


Miss M. E. Bradley, a former parishioner of 
St. Luke’s church, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Swentzel, 
rector, has bequeathed the sum of $1,000 to the 
church, with which to purchase a gold chalice. 
To this bequest she added several valuable dia- 
monds to be set in the chalice. This beautiful 
gift will be used on all festival occasions. The 
mission chapel of St. Luke’s, which is less than 
a year old, already has 80 pupils on the roll of 
the Sunday school, and the chapelis filled at the 
Sunday night service. A mothers’ meeting has 
been organized with 30 members,and there is 
an industrial shool for littlegirls. The work is 
under the charge of the Rev. F. P. Swezey, 
one of the curates at St. Lukes.’ 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
Gas Ciry.—A harvest festival was held in St. 
Paul’s church, on Sunday, 16th ult. The edifice 
was tastefully and fittingly adorned by mem- 
bers of St. Agnes’ guild, and others. The Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at 8 and 11, the larg- 
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est number of communicants in the history of 
the church participating. All the services (ex- 
cept early Celebration) were choral, the justly 
celebrated choir rendering the music very finely. 
At Matins and Evensong the congregations were 
large, many persons not being able even to gain 
admittance. The incumbent, the Rev. T. G. 
McGonigle, preached at the morning service, 
the Rev. E. A. Pressey, in the evening. 


1NDIANAPOLIS.—The Rev. Edwin G. Hunter,for 
12 years rector of Holy Innocents’ church, has 
resigned, and taken charge of St.John’schurch, 
Louisville, Ky. Dean Hunter was president of 
the Standing Committee for several years, edi- 
tor of The Church Worker for three years, and 
filled many other positions of trust and respon- 
sibility in the diocese. Before his departure, a 
dinner was given at the Hotel English, at which 
the city clergy were present. 

The Rev. Henry C Parkman, curate of Christ 
church, has removed to North Carolina. The 
Rev. Willis D. Engle is filling the position tem- 
porarily. The rector has turned over St. Agnes’ 
mission to the care of the Rev. C.S. Sargent, 
and has appointed Chas. B. Stilz, lay superin- 
tendent of Trinity mission. The Rev. Mr. Engle 
takes the services at St. George’s and St. 
Mary’s. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

On Dec. 14th next, occurs the 50th anniversary 
of the consecration of Grace church, Randolph 
Centre. On the afternoon of Dec. 13th there 
will be a service, at which the Rev. G. Graves, 
the oldest living rector of the parish, will preach 
an historical sermon. In the evening of the 
same day there will be a reunion of former rec- 
tors and parishioners, with addresses by the 
clergy and others, and letters read from absent 
friends. On the morning of the 14th, Holy Com- 
munion will be celebrated, and a sermon will be 
preached by the Bishop. The offerings will be 
added to the Parish Endowment Fund. This lit- 
tle parish has furnished three clergymen to the 
Church, one of whom was the second Bishop of 
Vermont. All former parishioners are cordial- 
ly invited. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop 

The first two or three weeks of September 
were times of peculiar interest and stir among 
the Indians of the Church in South Dakota, the 
occasion being the great convocation which 
Bishop Hare annually calls. This year the place 
of meeting was Sisseton Agency. One who was 
present, writes; ‘‘As long as two weeks before, 
some of the Dakotas had started from their 
homes on distant reservations, and still on their 
way, we could see the long lines of wagons 
coming over the hills; for the Indians of about a 
dozen different tribes were assembling—Sisse- 
tons, Wahpetons, Santees, Yanktons, Lower 
Brules, Yanktonnais, Blackfeet, Sans Arcs, 
Oncpapas, Minneconjoux, Two Kettles, Upper 
Brules, and Ogalalas—and every now and then 
we could, through the dust, catch glimpses of 
white banners borne aloft, banners bearing the 
sign dear to all Christian hearts, the sign of the 
Cross, and the motto ‘Conquer by this (sign).’ 
Long before we reached the appointed place we 
could see, lixe numberless white specks, the 
tents of the Dakotas, gathered for the great 
meeting that was soon to convene. Arrived 
there, what a busy scene! While the men take 
care of the ponies, the women busy themselves 
in unloading the wagons and putting up the 
tents, and ina short timea large circle is formed 
by the tents, and the banners are planted in the 
midst of the several camps. So it must have ap- 
peared as the Jews gathered yearly at Jerusa- 
lem, 


‘Much interest was added to the gathering by 
the presence of a delegation of three ministers 
and two lay delegates, with their families, from 
the mission amongst the Chippewas of Minne- 
sota, and of the missionary among the Sioux In- 
dians of North Dakota. The assembly numbered 
six or seven hundred, and no church building 
being sufficient to hold them, the public meet- 
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ings were all held ina booth erected for that- 
purpose. 

“It was an impressive scene when convocation, 
opened. The delegation from each mission field: 
was headed by one of their number bearing their 
banner, and, as places were assigned them, the. 
banners were hung up in the booth near them. 
Following them wasa procession of Indian cate— 
chists in black cassocks, and after them white 
and Indian clergy and the Bishop in their vest- 
ments, perfect ordereverywhere. The services,. 
which were supremely interesting, culminated 
in the ordination of two Sioux who have been 
long tested in practical Church work. 


“Part of the work of convocation is the review 
of the past year, which showed the whole num- 
ber of clergy working among the Dakotas to be: 
20, of whom five are white, and the rest Indians;. 
and the whole number of Indian lay missionaries, 
50. The whole number of baptized persons is a 
little over 10,000; the whole number of commun- 
icants, a little over 3,000; the whole amount of 
contributions of the Indians for Church and 
charitable purposes, $5,908.26, of which the Indi-- 
an women raised $2,100.”’ 


Duluth 
Jas. D. Morrison, D.D., LL,D., Bishop 


MoorxHeapD.— The building of the new church 
for St. John’s, the Rev. W. Walton, rector, is: 
making excellent progress; all the foundations 
are in, and the stone work is completed up to: 
the window sills. One lady has given a very: 
handsome window for the south transept, and 
the committee trnsts that another good friend 
will give one for the north side. The congre- 
gation of St. Clement's church, St Paul, has 
given a handsome lancet window, designed and 
executed by Tiffany, of New York. Various: 
gifts are coming in for a pulpit, litany desk, and 
other furniture. Special wood, of an excep- 
tionally fine description, has been received from 
the Pacific Coast for the roof trusses and the 
lining of the interior of the church. 


St. Vincent.—When the present rector, the 
Rev. Wm. Watson, arrived three months ago, he: 
found the church edifice iv this village in a far 
from satisfactory condition; a local newspaper 
in referring to its state, described it as ‘‘worse 
than a stable, and so dirty and shabby that no 
saloon keeper or tradesman would venture to do 
business within such walls.’? By constant ap- 
peals, by encouraging his people to beg and give, 
the rector succeeded in getting sufficient money 
to begin the work of restoration. On Saturday 
night, Oct. 15th, a short but impressive service 
was held in the re-opened church, marking, we 
trust, the beginning of asbrighter and happier 
period in the chequered history of Christ church. 
The house of God which had been so long neg- 
lected, has been,thoroughly cared for as far as 
calsomine, paint, and willing labor could do it. 
The altar has been raised on a new platform, 
new curtains to form a reredos have been hung 
on the east wall, a beautiful oaken altar cross. 
has been donated, a big stove in the centre of 
the church replaces the small one that tried to 
do duty in the past, and finally the New York 
Bible and Common Prayer Book Society has 
sent a handsome gift of Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals, from which the people from the village and 
surrounding country district sang and gave 
praise at the Holy Eucharist and a special har- 
vest thanksgiving service held on the 19th Sun- 
day after Trinity. After so much outlay it will 
be understood that a considerable debt has been 
incurred, which the congregation will find it. 
difficult, if not impossible, to pay off unaided. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 

CAMDEN.—A costly opalescent stained glass. 
window, in memory of Letitia Townsend who,. 
at the time of her death, was general secretary 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society of America, was 
recently dedicated at St. John’s church. The 
window is a beautiful work of art, the main cost. 
of which was borne by the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety of St. John’s parish. It was designed by 
Mrs. MacLean, of Philadelphia, and the work 
was done by the MacLean Co. of that city. The 
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window is erected over the baptistry, and rep- 
resents the figure of an angel holding ascroll, 
on which is inscribed the G. F. S. motto, ‘“Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.’’ On a scroll over the 
head are the words, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart.’? Suspended over the head of the angel 
is a beautiful crown containing many precious 
stones. In the lower right-hand corner is the 
G. F. S. badge, and in centre of base the words, 
“In memoriam, Letitia Townsend.”’ The rector, 
the Rev. Gilbert R. Underhill, conducted the 
service, and spoke in a very feeling manner of 
Miss Townsend, whose pure and holy life had 
been devoted to the welfare of her fellow crea- 
tures, and who had hastened her death by doing 
missionary work in New York city, where she 
was taken with typhus fever, and died in the 
hospital on Brother’s Island. Miss Townsend 
was the beloved sister of the Rev. J. H. Town- 


send who was for ten years rector of St. John’s _ 


parish. 


Asheville 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr, D.D., Bishop in Charge 
The Rev. Wm. P. Bynum, of Shelby, died on 
Friday, Oct. 2lst. He was a son of ex-Judge 
W. P. Bynum, of Charlotte, N.C. 


The second annual meeting of the branch of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in this jurisdiction, was 
held recently in Trinity church, Asheville. 
The meeting began with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion and an address by Bishop 
Cheshire. Miss Buxton read her annual report, 
Mrs. Hoke that of the Juniors, and Mrs. Lyman 
that of the Babies’ branch. A desire for esti- 
mates of the year’s possibilities called forth 
pledges to accomplish at least as much as was 
done during the year past. Helpful addresses 
were made by Mrs. Walter and Messrs. Weston 
and Wey, Misses Wetmore and McDuffy. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Henry C. Parkman who has been 
until recently assistant minister of Christ 
church, Indianapolis, Ind., has taken charge, as 
rector, of St. Mark’s church, Bristow, and St. 
Andrew’s, Seversville. The new rectory of St. 
Mark’s has been completed, and will at once be 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Parkman. 


The executive missionary committee met at 
the Bishop’s residence, on Thursday, Sept. 
29th. The Rev. Mr. Winecoff having removed 
from the diocese, the Rev. Mr. Osborne was 
elected secretary in his place. The report of 
the treasurer showed that funds were very 
much needed for the missionary work of the 
diocese, as well as for the episcopal and contin- 
gent fund. 

Wes Virginia 
Geo. Wm. Peterkin, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Eastern convocation met in St. Mark’s 
church, Berkeley Springs, on Sept. 20th. On 
Monday, Sept. 19th, there was a preparatory 
service at 7:30 Pp. M., with sermon by the dean, 
the Rev. Geo. A. Gibbons. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, at 10 4.m., there 
was intercessory prayer, followei, on Tues- 
day and Thursday, by Morning Prayer and ser- 
mons by the Rev. Messrs. Howard G. England 
and Robt. Fletcher, and on Wednesday by the 
celebration of Holy Communion. In the after- 
noons there were business meetings, and in the 
evenings preaching by the Rev. W. T. Leavell, 
Bishop Peterkin, and the Rev. Henry Thomas. 
During the business session the Bishop pre- 
sented the plan the New River convocation has 
adopted to raise money for having a bishop- 
coadjutor. The treasurer’s report showed the 
convocation to be in a healthful financial condi- 
tion. Trinity church, Martinsville,was selected 
for the next meeting, in the spring. The at- 
tendance at the various services was large 
throughout. Among the clergy attending, of 
whom there were eight, was the Rey. Wm. H. 
Leavell who had formerly been rector of St. 
Mark’s, and who, though over 85 years of age, 
was in good health, and preached with as much 
earnestness and vitality as aman many years 
his junior. 
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A communicant of St. John’s church, Charles- 
ton, recently deceased, has bequeathed to the 
Sheltering Arms Hospital $1,000. 

The Rey. N. F. Marshall has moved into the 
very comfortable and commoedious rectory re- 
cently built at Bramwell, and is vigorously push- 
ing the development of the work there and at 
the many adjacent mission points. At Eckford he 
has a church under construction, and he is ar- 
ranging for procuring lots at Welch, where he 
intends erecting a church soon. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

On the afternoon of All Saints’ Day, a solemn 
and beautiful service took place on the cathe- 
dral grounds. A procession of clergy and the 
choir of St. Alban’s entered the little church, 
and the burial service was said for the re-inter- 
ment of the remains of the first Bishop of 
Maryland, the Rt. Rev. Thomas John Clagett, 
and of his wife, Mary Chew Clagett. Since the 
year 1816, the body of this, the first bishop con- 
secrated in this country, has rested in the old 
family burial ground on a farm near the village 
of Croom, in Prince George’s Co., Md., 
within the diocese of Washington, and the 
transfer has been made in accordance with a re- 
cent resolution of the House of Bishops, and 
with the cordial consent and approval of the 
Bishop's descendants, many of whom live in 
Washington and Baltimore, and were present at 
the service on All Saints’ Day. Bishop Satter- 
lee had charge of the arrangements, with the 
assistance of several of the city clergy. The 
caskets containing the remains were placed in a 
newly constructed vault in the rear of St. Al- 
ban’s, where they willremain until the cathe- 
dral becomes a reality. The late Rev. John H. 
Chew who was rector of this church at the 
time of his death, was a grandson of Bishop 
Clagett, whose mitre is one of the relics pre- 
sented by Mr. Chew’s family. Bishop Satter- 
lee intends raising a fund for the erection of a 
monument to the Bishop’s memory. His grave 
on the farm which has belonged to his family 
since the 17th century, was well cared for, sur- 
rounded by a brick wall and iron railing, and 
marked by a marble slab, bearing a Latin epi- 
taph written by Francis Scott Key. Translated 
it reads: 

Thomas John Clagett, D.D., first Bishop of Mary- 
land, born October 3, 1743; ordained deacon and pres- 
byter in London, 1767; consecrated bishop 1792: de- 
parted in the peace of Christ, August 3, 1816. He 
ruled the Church with firmness and faithfulness and 
adorned it by his character. He left a beloved mem- 
ory to his wife, his children, and his friends, and an 
honored name to his country and the Church. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The North-western convocation met in Trinity 
church, Findlay, the Rev. J. L. P. Clarke, rec- 
tor, on Oct. 25th and 26th, the Rev. R. O. Cooper, 
dean, presiding. There was a good attendance. 
The lately organized North-western Sunday 
school convocation occupied the first evening 
with profitable discussion. Mr. John Mack, be- 
side making an earnest speech, read an able pa- 
per, the last ever written by the late Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, of Grace church, Toledo. It was an ap- 
peal to clergy and laity on the Sunday school, 
and showed unusual zeal and familiarity with 
the subject. The sermon of Canon Orville E. 
Watson, of Trinity cathedral, Cleveland, was on 
the text, ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.” The Rey. E. V. Shayler read an in- 
teresting paper on the theme, ‘'Parochial mis- 
sions,’’ and a general discussion of the subject 
followed. Two interesting addresses on mis- 
sions were delivered, one by the Rev. W. E. Hull, 
the other by the Rev. J. H. W. Fortescue-Cole. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted, express- 
ing the feelings of the convocation toward the 
retiring president, the Rev. Mr. Cooper, and 
stating that his genial and manly character, his 
eloquence in the pulpit, his expressive and im- 
pressive rendering of the service, and his organ- 
izing skill, have all promoted greatly the useful- 
ness and interest of the meetings. An invitation 
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was extended to the convocation by the Rev. G. 
Fred Williams, of Tiffin, to hold the next meeting 
in that parish, which was heartily accepted. 


GAmMBIER.—Harcourt Place Seminary has be- 
gun its 12th year witha great increase of attend- 
ance. The school has never seemed more pros- 
perous, nor the outlook more promising. ‘lhe 
senior class now numbers 16, an increase of four 
over the class of last year. The music depart- 
ment is unusually large this year. Miss Helen 
Young who studied under Teichmuller and 
Zwintscher, in Leipzig, and an able assistant, 
have charge of this department. A delightful 
feature recently was a Mozart evening given by 
Miss Young and her pupils. The musical pro- 
gramme was preceded by a talk on the life and 
works of Mozart. The Rev. Robert L. Pad- 
dock, general traveling secretary of the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association, recently vis- 
ited the institutions at Gambier, and made an 
interesting address to the young ladies of Har- 
court, in behalf of missions in general, and par- 
ticularly in behalf of the suffering women in 
the heathen countries. The closing of the Ash- 
land School for Girls, Harcourt’s younger sister 
in Kentucky, has resulted in the transfer of 
four girls and two teachers from Ashland to 
Gambier. The Ashland School which was 
opened two years ago, was an experiment, and 
was not well located at Ashland; it was, there- 
fore, thought best by both Bishop Burton and 
Mr. Hills to close the school, permanently, per- 
haps, possibly only until a more desirable loca- 
tion can be secured. 


Southern Ohio 
® Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

GaLuipotis.—A parochial Mission has just 
closed in the parish of St. Peter. The mission- 
er was the Rev. J. C. White, of Hartwell, Ohio. 
He came at the special request of the Rev. 
Frederick EK. J. Lloyd, Mus. Doc., rector of the 
parish. The sermons and instructions which 
numbered more than 36, were able, convincing, 
and remarkably eloquent; the congregations 
were very large, and the interest deep and, it is 
hoped, permanent. Dr. Lloyd will present a class 
of 25 persons to the Bishop for Contirmation at 
his next visit. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Roxsury.—A flag-pole nearly 50 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a cross, has been raised on the rec- 
tory grounds. On all high days, Church and 
State, the cross and the flag may be seen 
together. A clergy stall of oak has been placed 
in the chancel. . This is part of the memorial 
given by the rector, the Rev. W. D. Humphrey, 
and his wife,in memory of Mary Paul Hum- 
phrey, of Boston, the mother of the rector. 
The prayer desk, which forms the other part of 
the gift, was given some time ago. 


New Mitrorp.—In the way of recent improve- 
ments of parish property, a very beautiful font 
cover in brass and bronze, from the Gorham 
Mfg. Co. was presented to All Saints’ memorial 
church last June, by the ‘‘Pansy Garden’’ of 
Ingleside School. The most gratifying feature 
of this year’s parochial report is the sum con- 
tributed for missionary and other purposes out- 
side of the parish, amounting to nearly $850. 


Norrotk.—The church of the Transfiguration 
is not an organized parish, but is in charge of 
the archdeacon. It has thus far only been 
kept open in summer. Norfolk is the summer 
home of many wealthy .and influential people. 
But the Church is growing here, and it will not 
be long before a permanent clergyman will be a 
necessity. Bishop Brewster confirmed two 
persons here on Sept. 23d. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Stoeckel have presented the church 
with a Communion service, the work of the 
Gorham Co. It is very handsome, and of solid 
silver. During the summer, the Rev. Harry I. 
Bodley, of Stamford, has officiated. The at- 
tendance has been very gratifying to those in- 
terested. 
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HILE there is room for some small 

criticisms of the Pastoral Letter, 
there ismore reason for large commenda- 
tion. There is not a line in it which sounds 
a note of discord or will need to be blotted 
out afew years hence. This could not be 
said of some Pastorals of the past. While 
assuming to feed the sheep, they have 
amused themselves by stoning wolves! The 
tone of the Pastoral is good, its aim is lofty, 
its suggestions are practical. It informs 
the faithful that they are members of the 
“American Church,” which is true in fact, 
though it is not yet ‘‘known in law.” 


= 
— eh. — 


HE Pastoral Letter is supposed to ex- 

press the unanimous sentiments of the 
bishops. The one before us at present 
shows peculiar satisfaction in a measure 
which we should rather have expected the 
House of Bishops would have received with 
some misgiving. We refer to the provision 
which has obtained a lodgment in the pro- 
posed Constitution, for the non-use of the 
Prayer Book in certain cases. It is to meet 
the wants of those curious congregations of 
which we have heard so much, but which 
no one seems to have met with, which are 
supposed to have a strong hankering after 
episcopal supervision but, at the same time, 
do not like the Prayer Book. It is supposed 
that if they are allowed to go on with ex- 
temporary devotions, or to use some variety 
of “‘directory” of their own invention, it 
will somehow be a preparation for the use 
of the Prayer Book which by this means 
they will Jearn to love. It was not ex- 
plained in any of the speeches on the sub- 
ject how affection for the Prayer Book is to 
be brought about by using something else. 
One thing gives us comfort: the Pastoral 
indicates in very clear language that it is 
the intention of the Bishops, if this experi- 
ment is carried out, ‘‘to maintain intact the 
sacramental services and the offices which 
conserve the polity of the Church.” If 
such a policy is firmly adhered to, little 
harm can be done. But we think it is very 
certain that it will be strenuously opposed 
by the authors and advocates of this 
scheme. 

— 

UR attention has been called to some 

recessary qualifications of our remarks 
on the appointment of a bishop for Brazil, in 
THE LIVING CHURCH for Oct. 29th. Upon 
the basis of the information then at hand, 
we emphasized the resemblance between 
the action taken in this matter and that in 
the case of Mexico, which led to so much 
trouble and embarrassment. But it will ap- 
pear from the report of the proceedings of 
the House of Bishops, on page 699, in our 
issue of Oct. 29th, that certain precautions 
were taken in this instance, which differen- 
tiate the Brazilian case from that of Mexico 
in a very marked manner. Dr. Riley was 
consecrated for the latter country without 
such precautions. He was treated as the 
head ofa new national Church. It is clear 
from the resolution of the House of Bishops 
that they had the case of Mexico distinctly 
in mind, and that they have endeavored to 
provide safeguards which shall effectually 
protect the Church against a repetition of 
the unhappy experiences of the past. 
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WwW" had assumed that, acting under the 
apparent meaning of Article X of the 
Constitution, the Bishops gave their ‘‘appro- 
bation” to the consecration of a bishop pre- 
viously elected by those from whom the ap- 
plication came, “being satisfied that the 
person ‘designated for the office has been 
duly chosen and properly qualified.” If ap- 
pears, however,that the Bishops themselves 
elected Mr. Kinsolving, and while they did 
not bring this election under the category 
of the missionary episcopate, which would 
have given it the character of a nomination 
to the House of Deputies, they passed a res- 
olution embodying several important safe- 
guards. In the first place, a majority of the 
Bishops must give consent to the consecra- 
tion. 
Bishop Riley. In addition to this,the Bishop- 
elect must, before his consecration, bind 
himself ‘‘to be amenable to the Constitution 
and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, both as to his personal 
conduct and his episcopal government of 
the territory under his charge.” It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that, though Bishop Kin- 
solving will) not occupy exactly the position 
of a missionary bishop, nevertheless, the or- 
ganizaoion of which he is the head is not 
placed in what we described as the ‘‘fictitious 
position” of ‘‘a national Church.” 
a HS 
OOKING to future possibilities, the reso- 
lution of the House of Bishops proceeds 
to state that the obligation of loyalty to the 
American Church ‘“‘shall terminate when 
there shall be three bishops, consecrated by 
the House of Bishops, resident and exercis- 
ing jurisdiction in the United States of Bra- 
zil, and by their joint action a national 
Church shall be established.” We have 
here, then, a new experiment-on much more 
guarded lines than that which resulted in 
the ‘‘Mexican muddle.” It is possible that 
there may not be much harminit. The 
consecration of three bishops for this work 
by our House of Bishops, is not likely to be 
brought about in the near future. We con- 
fess to a lingering preference in favor of 
placing such enterprises upon precisely the 
same footing with other foreign missionary 
work, but at any rate we are glad to beable 
to correct the impression under which our 
former article was written. With the con- 
ditions which have been attached to this 
case, it seems evident that we shall not be 
in danger of a repetition of the evils which 
grew out of the Mexican affair. 
Bae ae 
HE Committee on the Prayer Book at 
the recent General Convention, in an- 
swer to certain questions which were sub- 
mitted to it touching the Standard Bi- 
ble, drew attention to the fact that in our 
legislation, the sacred volume has been left 
with little or no safeguard. The present 
Standard rests simply upon a joint resolu- 
tion of the two Houses. It may thus be 
changed, or another substituted for it, by 
the action of a single General Convention. 
The committee, therefore, recommended 
that the matter be referred to the special 
committee of the House on the amendment 
of the Constitution, with instructions to 
frame an article on the subject of the Stand- 
ard Bible and the method to be pursued in 
setting it forth or making alterations in it. 
But the session was far advanced, and it 
seemed too late to deal with such an im- 
portant subject. Nevertheless, it was not a 
matter which could properly be set aside. 
In its report, therefore, the committee 
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did not undertake to formulate a consti- 
tutional provision, but presented a resolu- 
tion calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to report on the subject to 
the Convention of 1901. Such a committee 
has been appointed, and doubtless some- 
thing will ultimately be done to mark 
the text and version which are to be 
read in the services of the Church as more 
authoritative than is the case at present, 
and less readily subject to change. It is 
not fitting that the sacred Scriptures should 
rest upon no firmer legislative sanction as 
regards their integrity and fixity, than the 
purely human compositions of the Hymnal. 
ea 
Notes on the English Church 
Congress 


EPORTS of the English Church Con- 
gress at Bradford speak of it as one of 
the most successful meetings of its kind. 
The first Church Congress was held at Cam- 
bridge in 1861, and was attended by about 
300 persons. Very little attention was paid 
to it by the press. Now the attendance is 
numbered by thousands, and many subsid- 
iary meetings for the promotion of the ob- 
jects of various societies and special causes 
cluster about the Congress itself. After 
the practical English way, the burning 
questions of the year are threshed out with- 
out fear or favor. The programme of the 
Congress may be formed with a view to ex- 
clude, as far as possible, the most exciting 
topics, but, nevertheless, it proves impossi- 
ble to devise a list of subjects which will 
not afford some opportunity for men to in- 
troduce questions in which they feel a liv- 
ing interest. And what is not said at the 
Congress finds expression in the subsidiary 
meetings. At Bradford, there was, on the 
one hand, an Evangelical reunion; on the 
other, the English Church Union. Mr. 
Kensit had his meetings (at Zion Baptist 
chapel). There was a working-men’s meet- 
ing which was attended by 4,000 men, 
while so many others were uaable to press 
in that another hall was filled with the 
overflow, and it was estimated that the 
numbers still unable to find admission would 
have filled a third hall had it been possible 
to provide one. Besides these, were many 
other gathering of a special character. 
Many of the most eminent men in England 
take part in these meetings, the relative 
strength of different parties is easily seen, 
and the progress of various causes, spiritu- 
al and temporal, is tested by the number 
and enthusiasm of their supporters. The 
Church Congress, therefore, has become an 
event of national importance. 
pee Be 
HE inaugural address was delivered by 
the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Boyd-Carpen- 
ter. Though exception might be taken to 
some of his expressions, much of bis address 
was wise and weighty. We cull the follow- 
ing as worthy of consideration by Church- 
men everywhere: 

The Church would not be the comprehen- 
sive, the historic, reasonable, and venerable 
body which it is, were it without the courage- 
ous learning of Cosin, the devotional spirit of 
Andrewes, the chastened song of John Keble, or 
the convincing eloquence of Canon Liddon. 
They played their part in building up the thought 
and life of the Church. The existence of two 
schools of thought in the Church is in itself a 
wholesome condition of her life, but it can only 
continue wholesome if the bulk of those who 
form these parties preserve a reasonable, loyal, 
and mutual harmoniousness. If Protestantism 
means the claim of the human spirit to direct 
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access to the Father of spirits, the protest 
against the idea of vicarious responsibility, and 
against every attempt tocheck the freeness and 
fullness of the message of Divine forgiveness, 
then it is a term which no Church need fear to 
use, for it means the preservation of primitive 
and essential Christianity. Butif it means a 
‘spirit which lasbes itself into frenzy over the 
lighting of a candle and the change of a posi- 
tion, and sees heresy ina surplice and Popery 
in the shifting of a lecturn, then it is in danger 
of being identified with narrow intelligence 
and violent vulgarity. If Catholicity means 
the recognition that besides the religious con- 
‘science of the individual soul there isa religious 
conscience of Christendom; that the individual 
should be ready to acquiesce in all innocent us- 
ages and venerable customs rather than break 
up the harmony of the society of Christ; if it 
means a large and generous perception of the 
solidarity of the brotherhood of Christ, then 
Catholicity expresses what the sanctified com- 
mon-sense of men will freely accept. 
ay Hess 
LARGE and enthusiastic meeting of the 
English Church Union was held at 
Bradford during the session of the Church 
Congress. Lord Halifax delivered an ad- 
dress upon the present situation, marked by 
great ability, high courage, and a spirit of 
enthusiastic confidence in the future. He 
said: ‘‘I have no sort of doubt as to the is- 
sues of the conflict that has been forced up- 
on us. We recall the experience of 1874, 
and of many a conflict besides, and we know 
that we shall win again, as we have won be- 
fore.’’ On the first day of the Congress 
Lord Halifax made a proposal which seems 
to have struck an answering chord in many 
minds. It was simply that during the au- 
tumn the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
summon representative men of the High 
and Low Church schools and see what can 
be done to put an end to the present unhap- 
py strife in the Church. It was a proposal 
for peace, and as such deserves considera- 
‘tion. His lordship is convinced that three- 
fourths of the differences between the par- 
ties arise from misunderstandings. 
=e 
R. KENSIT and his friends failed to 
make much impression at the Church 
‘Congress. There had been some ostenta- 
tious threats of the disturbance he intended 
to produce, but his anticipdtions were not 
realized. Mr. Kensit was allowed to speak 
in the debate in the Congress on the ‘‘Mu- 
tual Relations of Clergy and Laity,” but his 
loud aud vulgar tirade against the bishops 
-and clergy was received with a storm of-dis- 
approval, and he was at length compelled to 
take his seat. He appeared in the Congress 
no more, but found himself more at home in 
Zion Baptist chapel, where he and his com- 
panions delivered harangues to their hearts’ 
content, to an audience consisting chiefly of 
Nonconformists. It is probable that the 
recent exposure of Mr. John Kensit in Lon- 
don Truth and other papers, following upon 
the publication of the record of one of his 
-chief supporters a short time ago, has un- 
-dermined his credit among respectable peo- 
ple who had thought him at least sincere. 


ee 


Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


CLXXX. 


OHN BROWN, that morning consecrated 
Bishop of the diocese of Enorem, sat 
alone in his study, thinking it allover. His 
thoughts were mingled sweet and bitter. 
‘The bitter, however, did not flow from any- 
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thing connected with his election. He had 
pulled no wires, canvassed for no votes, and 
made no pledges. He had conducted him- 
self in every way as a Christian gentleman 
and priest should do. He had been chosen 
solely from his record, and because the dioc- 
ese judged that be would make it a good 
head and leader. He was not a genius (let me 
warn dioceses against that kind. As Carlyle’s 
mother said, ‘‘They are gey ill to live wi’”), 
nor was he in any way an extraordinary be- 
ing; but he was quite equal to the majority 
of his episcopal colleagues, and he had a 
good share of the points which go to the 
making of a good bishop. 

In the first place, he was thoroughly in 
earnest, a devoted Christian and Church- 
man. Not a bit of hypocrisy or cant or 
sanctimoniousness or flippancy marked his 
life. He had pursued a steady, manly, per- 
fectly sincere, Christian course. Earnest- 
ness and devotion are, however, not enough. 
A man might have both in perfection and 
be utterly unfitted to deal with men. John 
Brown had other gifts. He was not an ir- 
ritable man. He had learned as a priest to 
practice great self-control, and the most 
irritating people fand every bishop has to 
meet many) couid not prod him into hasty 
words, soon to be regretted, but the mischief 
of which cannot soon be healed. Then he 
had a greatdeal of what farmers call “horse 
sense.’’ He saw quickly the bearing of any 
matter, and could quickly devise plans to 
block it or tofavorit. If any priest or lay- 
man should come to him with some impossi- 
ble project for converting the world or the 
parish, the bishop would know how, with- 
out ruffling their feathers, to steer them 
another way and get the wind out of their 
sails. He was a party man, and as he thought 
his party the right one, he meant (and 
rightly) to favor it; but he was too sensible 
to allow any partisanship to make him un- 
fair or unable to see any merit in any school 
buthisown He had a level head as a presid- 
ing officer, and would be sure to manage a 
meeting well. He was a thorough Ameri- 
can, and would not be likely to ‘'Canter- 
bury.” Then, best of all, but by no means 
least of all, John Brown had good manners, 
and was a welcome guest in society, where 
he always shone. No one ever went from 
his presence saying: ‘‘Isn’t he too sweet for 
auything?” but every one felt they had met 
a genial, self-respecting, sincere man. 

Such is a general sketch of the new bish- 
op. A smile of gratified pride stole over 
his face as he glanced at the costly episco- 
pal ring on his finger; and why not? I cer- 
tainly would not have believed him ifhe had 
said he was not proud. He had a right to 
be proud of the high station to which he 
had been called. As I said, his thoughts 
were sweet and bitter. The bitter ones 
were, first, the feeling that he would have 
to give up intimate friendships. A bishop’s 
life must be perforce a lonely one, for no- 
body in the diocese is his equal, and he soon 
comes to feel that the camaraderie of his 
brother priests has gone forever. Then he 
thought bitterly of the breaking of his 
sweet home life. He would have to be con- 
stantly absent from a dearly loved wife and 
family,and people would never let him alone. 
Then he thought with a pang of the pub- 
licity which was henceforth to be his lot, 
how he would be a target for reporters, how 
often his motives would be misunderstood 
and his actions misconstrued. These bitter 
thoughts were, however, soon swallowed in 
a tide of sweeter ones. He thought of the 
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noble diocese over which he had come to 
rule, and to which he felt, as he had a right 
to feel, God had called him. He saw on all 
sides the splendid opportunities for work, 
the many places where the Church could be 
planted, the channels for usefulness open- 
ing before him. In God’s good providence, 
he had nougly quarrels to patch up. The 
diocese was at peace, and contained a fine ~ 
band of devoted priests who had assured 
him of their eagerness to do all they could 
to help him, and there were many laymen of 
known liberality and loyalty. The Bishop 
knew that it depended on him to bring out 
those gifts, to incite the liberality and in- 
spire the loyalty. It would be an arduous, 
but it would be a glorious, task, and he re- 
solved with kindling eye that he would 
leave no stone unturned in the tilling of the 
grand field in view. Then he thought of the 
magnificent city in which his see was placed, 
and he determined, with God’s help, to be- 
come its first citizen,not in any sense of being 
a ‘‘boss,”’ but as the leader in every civic 
movement for uplifting and purifying the 
city life. He considered that just asmuch 
a duty as administering Confirmation. That 
word led the Bishop’s thoughts to another 
point, the laying on of hands in ordination. 
He suddenly realized that he would often 
have this to do, and that not one of those 
seeking ordination could come to that aw- 
ful rite without his consent and his approval. 
Yes, the Church made him decide on the 
qualifications of those who were to be dea- 
cons and priests, and on him would res5 the 
responsibility of a true or a false judgment. 
Would he ever allow the fear of man to 
overrule his conviction that the priesthood 
was not for such and such an one? Would 
the desire to make a great showing of candi- 
datesever induce him toadmit inferior and 
undesirable people to Holy Orders? The 
tremendous importance of this part of his 
work came over him with a mighty rush, 
and overborne by its force, the Bishop sank 
upon his knees, and bursting into tears, 
cried out, ‘‘O Lord, who is sufficient for 
these things?” 
SESE 
Letters to the Editor 


“RIVE MINUTE TALKS”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. Clinton 
Locke for his wholesome, sensible, and loving 
“Rive Minute Talk” of Oct. 22, 1898. 

A CHURCHWOMAN. 


THE OLD TOWER AT JAMESTOWN, VA. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

On reading the account of the General Con- 
vention of the Church now assembled at Wash- 
ington, and learning of the intention to visit the 
old historic ruins of the first church edifice 
erected at Jamestown, Va., so many years ago, 
it occurred to me that I had among my papers a 
copy of a poem written for an old-time Church 
magazine in New Haven, Conn., some time in 
1839 or ’40, as nearly as I can recollect, by our 
talented and gifted poetess, Mrs. Lydia H. 
Sigourney. I thought an insertion of these 
lines in the columns of THE Livine CuurRcH 
would not be inappropriate at this time. IJ for- 
got to state that the title of the magazine in 
which they first appeared was The Evergreen, 
much enjoyed by the old-time Church-folk of 
this diocese. C. W. W. 

Wethersfield, Conn., Oct. 15, 1898, 


CHEAP NOVELS 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 
In all kitchens and homes using a certain 
brand of flour in sacks, mistress and maid are 
furnished with lists of ten-cent novels like the 
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enclosed. Should these lures to intellectual re- 
search escape the notice of any, they and their 
boys and girls need not famish for luscious fic- 
tion, since all they crave of that ‘‘goods”’ can be 
bought at company stores for three cents a 
book. 

So it comes about that in and on sun parlor, 
beach, shady nook and sunny station, car and 
study, are seen young and old faces bending 
eagerly over this littery literature—the younger 
readers, by the way, are mostly ‘‘skipping”’ dry 
pages in magazine, Sunday and weekly papers, 
as in their precious volumes. The most deter- 
mined optimist surely can but shudder at this 
wide-spread mania for reading, enervating, if 
not distinctly poisonous. Wonder he must, that 
the Christian world is not fairly frightened into 
supplying remedies for this malady. 

JE. 


PROPOSED MARGINAL READINGS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

As secretary of the Joint Commission on Mar- 
ginal Readings for the Bible, ray I through your 
columns invite suggestions from clergymen or lay 
people concerning our work, and more particu- 
larly concerning the report on the New Testa- 
ment, which has been already published, and 
which may be procured from Mr. Whittaker. 

It will obviously be impossible to discuss the 
proposed readings seriatim in General Conven- 
tion. Members of either House must by pre- 
vious examination have come to a conclusion 
that the work as a whole is either worthy of ac- 
ceptance or not. 

This makes it the more important that the 
commission should have the benefit of thought- 
ful hints and criticism before presenting their 
final report. 

Any communications sent to me I will gladly 
bring to the notice of my fellow-workers. 

ARTHUR C. A. Hatt, 
Bishop of Vermont. 

Burlington, Vt.. Oct. 30th, 1898. 


[The commission as now constituted consists 
of the Bishops of Kentucky, New Hampshire, 
Michigan, Tennessee, and Vermont, and of the 
Rev. Drs. Carey, Sterling, Body, and Binney, 
and the Rev. T. J. Packard.] 


THE RESPONSES OF THE CONGREGATION 
To the Editor of The Living Churca: 


Your correspondent, ‘‘Layman,’’ in your last 
issue, takes up again the subject of the poor 
reading of the clergy. Now I think it is about 
time something was said in regard to the man- 
ner in which the laity respond. I have con- 
ducted the services in places where it was ab- 
solutely impossible for me to distinguish a single 
word of the responses. Again, I have had diffi- 
culty in knowing whether any responses were 
being made at all. Now the laity are certainly 
required to render their part of the service in 
an audible manner just as well as the minister. 
if any priest should read the service as I have 
heard the responses read by some congregations, 
then the people would certainly have good cause 
for complaint. The congregations when the re- 
sponses were almost inaudible, were not made 
up of ignorant people by any means. 

It islamentably true than many among the 
clergy do not render the service well, but I be- 
lieve that as a rule they read better than their 
congregations. Sometimes we see it charged 
that the clergy read too fast. No doubt many 
of us do, but I have heard those outside the 
Church say that one reason they never take part 
in the service when they attend,is because the 
congregation read so fast that they cannot keep 
up with them, and being strangers they do not 
feel like coming out behind every one else. So 
you see the clergy are not alone at fault in this 
matter. Strong, hearty responses by a congre- 
gation will give outsiders a better impression of 
the reality of our worship than the murmured 
undertone. 

Wituiam M. Purce, 

Grace Church Rectory, Osco, Ill. 
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Invocation 


BY EVA GORTON TAYLOR 


O Light of lights, illuminate each soul 
With Thy deep. tender glow, 

And on each darkened life, and joyless heart 
Thy smile divine bestow! 

We walk in gloom, in shadows of the night, 

Until Thou come to us, O Perfect Light! 


Illumine every power of intellect, 
Each thought and aim inspire; 
Upon Thine altar may each joy be laid, 
Each love a holy fire 
To purge our dross, until in bliss complete 
The soul exultant springs Thy love to meet. 
Chicaqo, 1898. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Clarence Archibald Bull has entered upon 
the charge of the church of the Saviour, Plainville, 
Conn. 


The Rev. J. P. Franks has gone abroad. 


The Rev. Edgar L. Gee entered upon his duties as 
rector 6f Grace church, Galesburg, Ill., on the 22d 
Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rev. Dr Gushee will spend the winter with his 
son in California. 


The Rev. G. F.G. Hoyt has resigned the curacy of 
St. Paul’s, Flatbush, and accepted the rectorship of 
Christ church, Lima, Ohio, to take effect Nov. Ist. 


The Rey. Samuel Hart, D.D., secretary of the 
House of Bishops, has heen elected historiographer 
of the Church in the United States. 


The Rev. B. E. Habbersham has taken charge of 
Grace mission, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


The Rev. Ernest Mariett has accepted the position 
of assistant priest in St. Philip’s parish, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The Rev. W. B. King, after a year’s absence abroad 
has returned to the charge of Christ church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Rev. Arthur IF. Lewis has accepted a call to 
the charge of Christ church, Delaware City, Del., and 
has entered upon his duties there. 


The Rev. J. B. Mead has resigned the rectorship of 
Trinity church, Chambersburg, Pa., and accepted that 
of Trinity church, Whitehall, N. Y. Address accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. Henry G. Perry, M. A., of Chicago, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Greer 
College, Hoopestown, Ills. 


The Rev. Francis H. Smith has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s church, Johnstown, Pa., and ac- 
cepted that of St. Peter’s, Blairsville, Pa. Kindly ad- 
dress accordingly. 


The Rev. T. A. Stevenson has taken charge of St. 
Joseph’s church, Port Allegany, and St. Matthew’s, 
Eldred, diocese of Pittsburgh, made vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. A. C.Prescott who has accept- 
ed a call to the diocese of Western New York. 


The Rev. W. W. Steel, of St. Mary’s church, Ard- 
more, Pa., has accepted the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
church, Philadelphia, and will enter upon his duties 
on the first Sunday in Advent, and after Nov. 25th 
may be addressed at St. Mary’s parish house, 3914 
Locust st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. vr. C. Ellis Stevens, of Christ church, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed chaplain of the 
19th regiment of infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 


The Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman has returned from 
a tour of Europe. 


The Rey. Henry B. Washburn has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. Mark’s church, Worcester, Mass. 


Yo Correspondents 


Mrs. T.—Hall Caine’s book, ‘‘The Christian,’’ has 
been criticised for unfair representation of certain 
phases of English Church life, especially of the mo- 
nastic life. This, however, is purely a voluntary as- 
sociation, and the Church of England is not responsi- 
ble for it in any way. 


Ordinations 


On St. Crispin’s Day, Oct. 25th, in Christ church, 
Newton, N. J. the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Bishop of 
Milwaukee, advanced to the sacred order of priests 
the Rev. Ralph John Walker and the Rev. George 
Porter Armstrong, deacons. Mr. Walker was pre- 
sented by the Rey. O. S. Rocke, and Mr. Armstrong 
by the Rev. Charles L. Steel. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. M. Pickslay. 


In Grace church, Montevideo, Minn., Sept. 18th, the 
Rey. H. A. Chouinard was advanced to the priesthood 
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by Bishop Gilbert. The candidate was presented by 
the Rev. W. H. H. Ross. 


Official 
STANDING COMMITTEE, MASSACHUSETTS 


At ameeting of the Standing Committee, the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., as a mem- 
ber and as secretary, was received and accepted. Dr. 
Abbott has left the diocese for a possible year’s ab- 
sence abroad. The Rey. A. St. John Chambre, D.D., 
was elected secretary, and the Rev. Leonard K. 
Storrs, D. D., was elected to the vacancy in the com-- 
mittee. Consent was given to the election of a bish- 
op-coadjutor for West Virginia. 

Messrs. Smith Owen Dexter and Robert F. Cheney 
were reccomended as candidates for Holy Orders; 
and the application for the reccomendation of Messrs. 
Richard Edmund Armstrong and Allen Jacobs were: 
aid over for one month, under the rule. 

A. ST. JOHN CHAMBRE, Secretary. 

Boston, Mass.. Nov. 1, 1898. 


Died 
CLAPP —Entered into rest, at Hartford, Conn., Sat— 


urday, Oct. 15, 1898, the Rev. Howari S. Clapp, in the. 
48th year of his age. 


EscH.—John Frederick Esch, priest, died on All 
Saints’ Day, and was buried at Manitowoc., Wis., 
Nov.4th. Born August 234, 1832,in Germany; ordered 
priest in 1855 in the diocese of Pennsylvania, at the. 
time protessor of German and ancient languages in 
the University of Pennsylyania; later,assistant at St. 
Andrew.s, New York, and in charge of parishes at El- 
mira, Syracuse, etc. 


LLOyD.—The Rev. Thomas Henry Lioyd, M. A., 
priest-assistant of the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
Quebec, passed to his rest, on Oct. 19th, at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. The deceased deeply beloved priest was. 
the son of the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Vinita, I. T. 

May he rest in peace. 
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CHURCH BUILDING FUND 


THE second Sunday in November is the ‘‘Cburch 
Building Fund Sunday,’’ and one hundred bishops. 
have signed a request that every parish in the land 
shall take an annual offering for the Church Building 
Fund on that day, or on the Sunday following. The 
parish clergy are especially reminded of this request, 
and are asked to comply with the same. 

The last annual report will be mailed to any one ap- 
plying for it by mail at the Church Missions House, 
New York City. 

Four hundred and ten thousand dollars has already 
been loaned to build new churches. We need a mill- 
ion of dollars capital. 

J. NEWTON PERKINS, Cor. Sec’y. 


Church and Parish 


THE Episcopal Publication Society, Tract Building, 
New York, is now offering Church and general litera- 
ture,envelope system, Sunday school supplies, Church 
goods and church furniture complete throughout, far 
below the ordinary prices. Send for illustrated cata- 
logues. 


COMMISSIONAIRE.—I do purchasing for out of town 
customers. Fashionable millinery and dresses a 
specialty. Bridal trousseaus complete. My com- 
mission comes from the stores. Send for references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. C. A. BUACK, 302 
Baird Ave., Austin, Ill., or Marshall Field Chicago. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, November, 1898 
1. ALL SAINTS’ Day. White. 
6. 22d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
13. 23d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. Sunday next before Advent. Green. 
27. 1st Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
30 Sv. ANDREW, Apostle. Red, 
St. Simon and St. Jude, 


Apostles 


F few of the Apostles do we know so lit- 
tle as of St. Simon and St. Jude. St. 
Luke tells us that this Simon ‘‘was called 
the Zealot.” In St. Matthew’s Gospel he is 
called ‘‘Simon the Canaanite,” but he was 
not a Canaanite. It is a mistake in the 
spelling of the word. It should be Kanan- 
ite. The word has nothing to do with Ca- 
naan. Itis from the Hebrew word meaning, 
The Zealous. In other words, the intimation 
in St. Matthew, as iu the other accounts, is 
that before his conversion Simon belonged 
to the faction of the Zealots, who were con- 
spicuous for their fanatical advocacy of the 
Mosaic law and ritual. St. Luke, in his list 
of the Apostles, tells us that Jude was the 
brother of James. He is elsewhere men- 
tioned without any distinguishing appella- 
tion, but in mentioning him, St. John is 
careful to say parenthetically, ‘‘not Iscar- 
iot.” He has been generally identified with 
“TLebbeus whose surname is Thaddeus.” In 
his short, earnest Epistle he speaks of him- 
self as ‘Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ, 
and brother of James.” Nothing is certain- 
ly known of his later history. 

The tradition is that he was a married 
man and had children. His grandchildren 
are mentioned by Hegesippus as having 
borne witness to Christ in the presence of 
the Emperor Domitian, and as having spir- 
itual rule in the Church, and surviving to 
the time of Trojan. The story is well 
worth transcribing from the pages of Eu- 
sebius. Hesays: ‘There were yet living 
of the family of our Lord, the grandchil- 
dren of Judas, called the brother of our 
Lord, according to the flesh. These were 
reported as being of the family of David, 
and were brought to Domitian by Evocatus, 
for this emperor was as much alarmed at 
the appearance of Christ as Herod. He put 
the question whether they were of David’s 
race, and they confessed that they were. 
He then asked them what property they 
had, or how much money they owned. And 
both of them answered that they had be- 
tween them only nine thousand denarii, and 
this they had not in silver, but in the value 
of a piece of land, containing only thirty- 
nine acres, from which they raised their 
taxes and supported themselves by their 
own labor. Then they began to show their 
hands, exhibiting the hardness of their 
bodies, and the callosity formed by inces- 
sant labor. When asked, also, respecting 
Christ and His Kingdom, what was its na- 
ture, and when and where it was to appear, 
they replied that it was not a temporal nor 
an earthly kingdom, but celestial and an- 
gelic; that it would appear at the end of 
the world, when coming in glory He would 
judge the quick and dead, and give to every- 
one according to his works. Upon which 
Domitian, despising them, made no reply; 
but treating them with contempt, as simple- 
tons, commanded them to be dismissed, and 
by a decree ordered the persecution to 
cease. Thus delivered, they ruled over the 
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Churches, both as witnesses and relatives of 
the Lord. When peace was established, 
they continued living even to the times of 
Trojan. Such is the statement of Hege- 


sippus.” Ss. 
ES Ge 


All Saints’ Day 


HE feast of All Saints is one of the 

most attractive of the minor festivals. 
If we do not know the precise time of its 
origination, we do know that though long 
observed in the Greek Church on the Sun- 
day after Pentecost, it has been kept in 
the Western Church on the Ist of Novem- 
ber for now many centuries. It is to be 
borne in mind that these great days were 
not deliberately made. Their observance 
grew xaturally out of the conscious needs of 
the Christian community. The first days to 
be observed, witnessed to the great events 
in the life of the Lord Jesus, but as one and 
another of His servants gave their very 
lives for His sake, their names were en- 
rolled on the sacred dyptichs, and the anni- 
versary of their martyrdom was commemo- 
rated in the Church. As persecution fol- 
lowed persecution, and the long list of the 
martyrs grew apace, it manifestly became 
impossible to set apart a special day to the 
honor of each one of those added to ‘‘the 
noble army,” and so toward the close of the 
ritual year the custom came of observing a 
day in honor of the unnamed multitude who 
had counted not their lives dear unto them 
for Jesus’ sake. Then in the year of our 
Lord 608, a significant event gave the ob- 
servance a larger meaning. The Emperor, 
Phocas, presented the .old pagan Pantheon 
to Boniface, the Bishop of Rome, for a 
Christian church. As a pagan temple, it 
had been devoted to all the gods, and when 
consecrated to the worship of the One True 
God, it was dedicated to St. Mary and All 
the Martyrs. Thereafter, in the Western 
Church, November 1st was observed not 
only in honor of all the martyrs, but also in 
honor of all saints; that is, of all who hav- 
ing lived to God in their day had gone hence 
in the true faith of His Holy Name, the 
countless army of those who rest from their 
labors. It came to transcend even the 
Christian era, and take in all the people of 
God, from righteous Abel on to that last 
gone servant of the Lord who this day, this 
hour, has turned his eyes toward those ever- 
lasting shores ‘‘where the many mansions 
be,” and now walks in the everlasting light 
of the Living Lord. And so, every hour, 
every moment, the day includes a greater 
number there, and appeals to a larger con- 
stituency here. Year by year the day 
comes to stand for an ever-increasing multi- 
tude gone from us, and, as we goon in life 
we reflect upon the fact that far more of 
those dear to us have been taken from us 
than are still with us, and that at no dis- 
tant day we, too, must turn our faces thith- 
erward and be no more seen on earth. 

How sweet and rich then is this feast of 
All Saints, which helps to make real to us 
the fact that though no more seen here, the 
departed are still spiritually one with us in 
Christ, because God ‘thas knit together His 
elect in one communion and fellowship in 
the mystical Body of His Son.” How is it 
with those that rest in Him, and how may 
we humbly hope will it be with us when we 
are called upon to follow them? The pre- 
monitions, the reasoning, the convictions, 
and hopes, of the best and wisest of all the 
world herein help to strengthen our faith. 
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Christ ‘‘was the true Light, even the Light. 
which lighteth every man coming into the 
world.’’ Even “‘the people which sat in 
darkness” were not wholly without faith or 
hope. Inallages men have said: ‘‘How 
fares it with the happy dead?” Even the 
poor savage dreamed of a happy hunting- 
ground beyond the grave, and the culti- 
vated pagan reasoned of what he deemed 
should be. The old moralists maintained 
that this life demands another, and that the 
very bestowal of such a life as this is to be 
justitied only on the supposition that it leads 
to better and endless possibilities in another 
world. It is simply a fact that there has al- 
ways been a well-nigh universal belief in a. 
life of a world to come, with its rewards for 
the righteous and its corresponding penal- 
ties for the wicked. 

But it was the Lord Jesus who ‘‘brought 
light and immortality to light through the 
Gospel.’’ He did not reveal things which 
were new inthemselves, but made clear and 
plain the everlasting facts. Men had al- _ 
ways believed, or at least suspected, that 
the soul survives the shock of death. This 
was either the faith or speculation even of 
those that knew not God, while among the 
Jews there was an ever-increasing faith in 
the life everlasting. Long before ‘‘the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,’”” 
the devout Jew could say: ‘“‘The righteous 
live forever more; their reward also is with 
the Lord, and the care of them is with the 
Most High. Therefore shall they receive a 
glorious kingdom, and a beautiful crown 
from the Lord’s hand; for with His right. 
hand shall He cover them and with His arm 
shall He protect them.” Rare souls could 
give utterance to such faith; the world 
awaited the authoritative words and works 
of the Lord Jesus on which to ground the 
faith of men.in the life of the world to 
come. They say stillasof old: “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” They seek an an- 
swer to the persistent inquiry. Reason and’ 
philosophy have something to say, and in- 
deed not a little. They bring forward a 
mass of probabilities, which, however, it 
must be said, are not certainties. Tennyson 
gave voice to the almost universal convic- 
tion in saying: 

“Wy own dim life should teach me this, 
That life should live forevermore, 


Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is.” 


It is a noble utterance, but we need some- 
thing more than anything our own dim life 
can teach. We have it in the words and 
works of our Saviour Christ. They furnish 
the only complete, satisfying answer to the 
great question. It rests on the authorita- 
tive word of the one only infallible Teacher, 
He says: ‘‘God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living,” and, ‘‘I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life: he that believeth in Me 
shall never die”; ‘‘In My Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I goto prepare a place for 
you, that where I am, there ye may be 


also.” 
How is it then with those who have gone 


hence in the true faith of His Holy Name? 
The question has abundant answer in the 
words of the Lord Jesus and in those of in- 
spired Apostles and teachers. They say: 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord”; aye, more, St. John says: “I heard 
a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
From henceforth blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord: even so, saith the Spirit; 
for they rest from their labors.” The same 
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Apostle said significantly:  ‘‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 
These, and the many like words to be found 
in the Scriptures, tell us all we need to 
know, doubtless all that we can now know. 
The revelation suffices; is enough for faith 
and hope and love. 

It is enough to know that ‘‘the souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of the Lord; 
there shall no torment touch them.” They 
are with the Lord, in joy and felicity, await- 
ing us and our perfect consummation and 
bliss, both in body and soul, in God’s eternal 
and everlasting glory. 


“For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee, by faith, before the world confesseé, 
Thy name, O Jesu, be forever blest.’ 


uy S. 
ee 

E learn from The Indian Churchman that 
there is some feeling in Church circles 
over a recent act of the government of In- 
‘dia. It appears that in times past the gov- 
ernment undertook to provide for the re- 
ligious needs of the army by building 
churches in the military cantonments. As 
two-thirds,of the army are Churchmen, the 
larger part of these churches were built for 
them. They were placed under episcopal su- 
pervision and, in due course, were conse- 
crated. The next largest element in the 
army being Roman Catholic, the govern- 
ment also provided churches of that type, 
which were likewise placed under ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. No provision was made 
for the members of other denominations. 
Accordingly, an agitation was set on foot in 
Scotland for the use of the buildings erected 
at government expense, by the members of 
other bodies. To this the government has 
responded, not by providing places of wor- 
ship for the Protestant element, but by or- 
dering the Church clergy tosurrender the 
use of their churches to Presbyterians or 
others, under certain restrictions. No ac- 
count is taken of the ecclesiastical status 
conferred upon these churches at the out- 
set or of the episcopal authority. The 
commander-in-chief or the local government, 
not the bishop, is the authority recognized 
in theorder. The position seems to be that 
as the government built these churches, it 
can deal with them as it pleases. The Indian 
Churchman would like to know why a similar 
rule is not applied to the Roman churches, 
also built by the government, and, owing to 
their smaller size, better adapted to the de- 

sired purpose. ae 

SB 

ISCOVERIES of ancient documents in 
unsuspected places have become so com- 
mon that anything of this kind ceases to be 
much of a surprise. One of the most fruit- 
ful fields for such finds is in the shelves of 
old libraries. Lost works of ancient authors 
have been thus found, which had rested un- 
observed for generations simply because by 
some mistake they had been bound under a 
wrong title—the title of some valueless 
work of modern date. Other scraps of 
precious literature have been bound up with 
works of a later time, and in this way have 
escaped the notice even of those who have 
turned over the leaves of the volume. Thus 
the ‘‘Apology of Aristides,’ the earliest 
‘Christian treatise of its kind, was found at 
Mount Sinai a few years ago in a volume of 
“Tives of the Fathers of the Desert,” in the 
Syriac language. It took sharp eyes to de- 
tect it. But the wits of two learned and ad- 
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venturous English women were equal to the 
task. Still more curious was the discovery 
of the same treatise in the Greek language, 
embodied without acknowledgment, and 
with the marks of its identity obliterated, in 
a turgid medieval romance well-known to 
scholars. Criticism had failed to detect the 
patent fact that the Greek in this portion of 
the work was of a distinctly different char- 
acter from the rest of the story. There 
could be no more unlikely place for inter- 
esting discoveries than the library of the 
newest of great seats of learning, that of 
the University of Chicago. Yet this is 
what has happened. Professor Gregory, a 
special lecturer from Leipsic, in examining 
a number of the ancient German and Italian 
books in the library, discovered that the 
thick covers of these ponderous tomes, 
instead of being filled in with pasteboard, 
were stuffed out with sheets of manu- 
script and old printed pages. Thus came to 
light a number of relics which may prove 
to have considerable literary importance. 
Among the rest are portions of an old Latin 
grammar, several pages of an unknown 
treatise on Roman Law, parts of the New 
Testament with a Latin commentary, leaves 
of a fifteenth century edition of the Bible 
in German, and manuscript copies of medi- 
zeval verses, with leaves of old German 
copybooks used in schools. 


wae Bae 
The Jamestown Pilgrimage 


ADDRESS OF THE RT. REV, WM. F.. NICH- 
OLS, D. D., BISHOP OF CALIFORNIA 


ISHOP NICHOLS, of California, deliv- 

ered the concluding address, which was 

full of eloquence and expression of appreci- 
ation in behalf of the pilgrims: 

My Right Reverend Brother and Good 
People: The alert hospitality which planned 
this pilgrimage speaks to us in many gra- 
cious ways. Your own words of welcome, 
my dear brother, are emphasized by many 
deeds which have made this visit as bright 
as the sunshine that floods the day. The 
warmth of the welcome, to begin with, un- 
der one noble hotel roof in Richmond, fused 
the hearts of us pilgrims, coming as we do 
from all parts of the country with all sorts 
of views, and made us all Jeffersonians. 
Then all the interests and attractions of our 
trip down the James,its historic associations, 
and the succulent Smithfield ham and other 
bounties of your luncheon, have made us 
enter the more deeply into the sentiment of 
the legend: 

“In Dixie’s land 
I take my stand, 
To live and die 
In Dixie land” 

[Laughter and applause. | 

The large responsibility of expressing 
for the pilgrims our sense of all this has, I 
presume, fallen to me on account of ad- 
vanced age, for, as the full and scholarly re- 
view of the historian of the day has shown, 
California has our oldest Church spot in the 
United States—the place where Francis 
Fletcher, the chaplain of Drake, held the 
first Prayer Book service in our country, in 
1579. Drake having been treated in the 
harbor of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, somewhat 
as the ‘‘Maine” was treated in Havana har- 
bor, had some years before vowed to ‘‘singe 
the beard of the King of Spain.” Having 
proceeded to do that, he took that trip 
home which made his ship ‘‘plow the furrow 
around the world.” Inthe meantime,he felt 
that which every well-informed person has 
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felt since, that no voyage around the world 
was complete without spending at leasta 
month in California. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.]| And our General Convention, to 
our great happiness, is to spend a month in 
California, too, in 1901. It was during that 
month that Drake’s chaplain held the first 
service referred to in 1579, which puts upon 
me such a sense of seniority, and no doubt 
lays upon me the pleasant duty Iam trying 
to fulfill. I can only say, from our hearts we 
thank you, my right reverend brothers and 
members of the Churchman’s League; mem- 
bers—I am proud to be able to say, my fel- 
low-members—of the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginian Antiquities, ladies 
of Richmond and Norfolk, members of the 
choir who have added so much to our sery- 
ice to-day, and all who have been instru- 
mental in giving us this happy day, we 
thank you. 

Many a ‘‘parson’s tale,” and layman’s 
tale, too, should go into all parts of our 
country to tell of this pilgrimage. It ex- 
ploits origins—origins of our Church, and 
origins of our nation. You have heard the 
retrospect. The Church of England every- 
where sent God’s Word and prayer with her 
ships. All the ventures across the sea from 
Cabot’s first, in 1497, to Raleigh, Gilbert, 
and Drake, in Elizabeth’s reign, show this. 
Under Edward the II. should be mentioned 
that first ‘‘Reformed fleet’? with English 
prayers and English preaching. Atthe end 
of the sixteenth century no permanent re- 
sult was there to show, but just one single 
truly American Churchman there was, and 
he was the American Indian Manteo. Then 
comes the first permanent settlement here 
at Jamestown, in 1607. There you have the 
advantage of us in California, our Prayer 
Book service was not permanent. Every 
one having to do with the first services was 
a credit to the Church. Robert Hunt and 
Richard Bucke were noble pioneer priests, 
and if it has not been our wont to speak of 
them as our Pilgrim Fathers, may many 
generations of pilgrim sons like ourselves 
come here to honor them and the Church 
birthplace of us all! 

What I would at this time wish to empha- 
size most, however, is the origin of Ameri- 
canism, in its best type, that should ever 
make this place famed afar. Ina New Eng- 
land bank vault some years since was dis- 
covered a chest of old family plate, which 
had so long laid under the rubbish and dust 
upon it that it had been forgotten. That is 
the very case with some of the choicest fami- 
ly treasures of our Church heritage. There 
are events and facts which lie at the begin- 
ning of our national life that we have al- 
lowed to be covered all over with the dust of 
time and neglect. We should bring them 
out and use them and let the noble crest of 
our heritage be seen. One of them is the 
fact that within the walls of our old James- 
town church, as Bancroft says, was first as- 
serted on this continent the doctrine of 
“popular sovereignty.” True Americanism 
was born here. [Applause.] The charter 
of 1606 was evidenced out into that of 1609, 
that was still further evidenced out into 
the charter of 1612, and finally came the 
charter under which the era-making meet- 
ing of burgesses was held in the old church, 
Friday, July 30, 1619. It is a day and an 
event for Churchmen tomake much of in the 
days of the renaissance of national conscious- 
ness. It would be an interesting study to 
go back to the meetings of the London Com- 
pany to trace the rise of that spirit which 
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gradually emancipated the colony from the 
thralldom of the earlier charters into free- 
men. But what we need to fix our atten- 
tion upon intelligently and enthusiastically 
now as Churchmen and Churchwomen, is 
this: In that asse mbly we find the first true 
American germ. [Ringing ap plause. | 

Every ballot of those that fall like the 
“leaves of Vallombrosa”’ now, owes some- 
thing to the ballot then. Every voter who 
has the freedom of his conscience and voice 
now, Owes something to the burgesses vot- 
ing then. Every influence of our institu 
tions which has gone forth, and is to go 
forth, to shape the destinies of our civili- 
zation, owes something to the spirit and en- 
actment of that little band of Churchmen 
then. Our young Churchmen should think 
of this and propagate this and get it tothe 

consciences and appreciation of their fellow- 

Churchmen and fellow-voters. Do not al- 
low the family plate to be buried under. 
Bring it out and use it and it will show its 
own crest! 

This is the more necessary because other 
claims have overlaid it in the past. All rec- 
ognition and honor to that infusion of Amer- 
icanism which came later from Plymouth 
Rock! But here is a claim to another and a 
prior infusion. If there wasan Adams in the 
North there was a Washington in the South! 
[Applause.] The critical instinct in history 
requires the discriminating faculty, and it is 
high time that due recognition is given to 
the Jamestown origin of the nation. Many 
a text book must be written to do this. 
Many a Churchman must be wide-awake to 
set the matter right. 

Then from time to time we hear it quietly 
assumed that Columbus discovered us all! 
A striking comment on the curious defect 
of vision which mistakes our civilization for 
that Spanish civilization with which Colum- 
bus—with all tribute to his genius—was 
identified, is this proposal to carry his very 
bones back to Spain with the withdrawal of 
that civilization which finds that our civili- 
zation has no use for it. In conclusion, as 
we carry away from this day deep and epoch- 
marking impressions,and try to better inter- 
pret into our Cnurch and national life all 
the significance of the great facts for which 
this pilgrimage with all its most happy as- 
sociations stands, let us tell it out every- 
where to the nation that as King James gave 
us our Bible, so Jamestown first gave us our 
free institutions. 

Then as the Church some fifty years ago 
woke up to the fact that it was the great 
missionary society, so will it now wakeup 
to the great realization that,while our noble 
societies of Colonial Wars and of the Revolu- 
tion and the like, are ever filling up a useful 
sphere, after all the Church itself is the 
great and the earliest American society. 
[Applause. ] 

Tf our nation has been more or less brought 
up on that ancient couplet— 

‘In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue,” 
let us with a will set out to supplement and 


teach that — 
Jamestown gave the American leaven 
From English ships in sixteen-seven. 


[Laughter and applause. | 
—ee- 
Book Reviews and Notices 


The Destroyer By Benj. Swift. New York: F. A. 
Stokes & Co. Price, $1.25. 
The Destroyer is not a brigand chief, nor the 
“Vesuvius,” nor yellow fever. It is love, and 
that passion so overdriven in modern literature, 
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is put through new paces in this study of morbid 
psychology. The book is clever and original, but 
it is very grewsome, and everybody in it is most 
uncomfortable. The ‘‘two’’ do not get married 
until they have long floundered in a sea of 
troubles. We do not fancy much these delinea- 
tions of unhealthy evils, but we must say the 
story is interesting from start to finish. 


Miriam, By Gustav Kobbe, with eight full-page il- 
lustrations from drawings by M. J. Burns. New 
York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co., Pp, 54, cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. 

‘‘Miriam’’ is a story of the Nantucket New 
South Shoal Lightship, told in the quaint dialect 
of that amphibious island by one who has seen 
it in all its varying phases, winter and summer. 
It is a fascinating ‘‘yarn,’’ and_ while full of ex- 
citing passages, ends with a most unexpected 
climax of pathos and cheer. The illustrations 
are by the distinguished marine painter, Burns 
who has caught admirably the spirit of the 
scene. It is a charming little book. 


Visions. Sunday Morning Sermons at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York. By David H. Greer, D.D., rector, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 282. Price,$1.50. 
Dr. Greer is one of the most lively, thoughtful, 

and thoroughly individualized preachers of the 

age, his style seeming so wholly his own that 
we think of no one living to whom he could be 
agreeably or properly likened. His sermons in 
this volume come to us exactly as they were 
preached to the congregation immediately before 
him on each occasion, and with all the manifest 
ear-marks of being ‘“‘delivered originally with- 
out manuscript,” excepting perhaps a verbal 
change here and therein afew cases. Whether 
or no a reader may sympathize with all that 

Dr. Greer has to teach in these sermons, he will 

find them to be entertaining and refreshing. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet. By Ellen Glasgow, 

New York and London: Harper Brothers. Price, 

$1.25. 

One might think from the title that this was 
an astronomical work, but it is only a novel that 
leaves a bad taste in yourmouth. A girl study- 
ing music in New York gets out of money, and 
marries a fellow-boarder. Hedoes not get on 
very well,she concludes he is too poor to live 
with, and she goes abroad tosing, getsa divorce, 
and marries an Englishman. The deserted hus- 
band becomes a priest and rector of a ritualistic 
church, with the likely title of the ‘Immaculate 
Conception.’? The book says ‘‘that in defiance 
of the possible opposition of the bishop he trans- 
ferred the ‘Gloria’ to its old place in the Catho- 
lic Mass.’’? Wasn’t that an exploit! He does not 
seem to have believed anything much, but kept 
on under the justification to himself that he was 
doing good. The woman gets tired of her Eng- 
lishman and wants to get the ‘‘Father’”’ back. 
He is inclined to go, but she gets a cold and 
dies. He takes out a bottle of ‘‘cold pizen,”’ and 
pulls out the stopper. Just then a parish call 
comes, and he puts the stopper back and goes 
out to answer it, and that isall there is to it. 


The Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. New 

York: Harper & Bros. Price, $2.50. 

A record of a child’s natural growth from the 
first to the seventh year. The book beautifully 
illustrates a method of training little appreci- 
ated as yet; that method which seeks to make 
right conditions for utilizing activities but with- 
holds special direction in one formulated way. 
Careful observations have been made of the 
spontaneous development of activities ‘pro- 
duced as aresult (1) of suggestion based upon a 
carefully considered environment; (2) ofaccu- 
rate and sympathetic explanation, given only 
when asked for; (3) of carefully graded steps 
that were taken oneata time.’? The account 
has interest for every child student, though 
there is no attempt at classification from a psy- 
chologic standpoint; it is fullof suggestion for 
the educator who may see below the surface 
and reach his own conclusions. It would be 
more readable by the average parent if written 
ina more concise form. The introductory chap- 
ter, ‘‘Reasons for Child Study in the Home,”’ 
may well be considered carefully by every 
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thoughtful father and mother. The illustrations, 
most of which are reproductions of the child’s 
drawings, give additional interest to the book. 


Alcuin Club Tracts. III. Liturgical Interpolations. 
By the Rev. T A. Lacey, M. A., vicar of Madingley. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. 21. Price, 7 cts. 

The Alcuin Club is doing excellent service to 
the cause of sound Catholic Churchmanship by 
these publications. In this one before us, Mr. 
Lacey, one of the most scholarly of the English 
clergy, deals with a serious abuse which has 
sprung up in the Church of England. A con- 
siderable number of the British clergy are ac- 
customed in the celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist to interpolate (either audibly or inaudibly), 
devotions additional to those of the liturgy, and 
borrowed from other liturgies, or from books of 
devotion. This practice has grown to an extent 
which we in America can hardly realize. Bas- 
ing his argument upon an historical study of the 
English liturgy, and a comparison of it with 
others, ancient and modern, Mr. Lacey contends 
that these interpolations are both unwise and 
unwarranted. His words bear the stamp of 
truth and loyalty, and ought to produce a pro- 
found effect. The fact that such a state of af- 
fairs has come about in the mother Church, 
ought tomake us devoutly thankful that in the 
framing of our American liturgy we followed the 
Scottish: rather than the English rite, and we 
have been spared from any widespread tenden- 
cy tothisabuse. If the Church of England had 
held to the First Prayer Book of Edward the: 
Sixth, perhaps she too would have been safe. 


Through My Spectacles. By Dorcas Hicks (Mary 
H. Perkins). New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell: 
& Co. 18mo., pp. 144, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

The pen name of the author is familiar to 
many readers of religious journals. Her little 
volume here presented is a collection of thirty- 
nine articles, treating in a graceful and sympa- 
thetic manner of common topics. She pictures 
old-time scenes and customs, and intersperses 
her descriptions with excellent advice on many 
subjects. The little book is sure.to do good, to 
cheer and interest, to waken thought and stim- 
ulate to better action. 


The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By Molly E. 
Seawell. New York and London: Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

This title is not reassuring, but it is a bright 
little book and perfectly correct. The scene is 
laid in fashionable English life at the beginning 
of the century. There is the usual amount of 
choleric old admirals, Lady Bettys, duels, and 
Gretna Green business. None of the situations 
are particularly novel, but they are spirited. 
The admiral swears considerably, but Captain 
Overton offsets it by preaching considerably. 
There are no dull pages in the story, and that is. 
a good deal. 


Tue ‘‘Hutchins’ Hymnal’ has just passed its 
hundredth thousand copy. In appreciation of the 
favor with which it has been received, the edi- 
tor has presented one thousand copies to the 
Board of Missions, to be distributed amongst 
the dioceses and missionary jurisdictions which 
are aided by the Board. As illustrating the 
widespread use of this Hymnal, it is interesting 
to note that not long since the publishers re- 
ceived in a single week orders for a supply from 
a Presbyterian society in California, from the 
garrison chapel of the British army in Calcut- 
ta, and from the English chapel in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
taken of such books as the editor may select to review. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Myths and Legends Beyond Our Borders. 
M. Skinner. $1.50. 


The Marie Corelli Birthday Book. Compiled by M. 
W. Davies. 


Do-Nothing Days. By Charles M. Skinner. $1.50. 
Clear Sthies andCloudy. ByC.C. Abbott. $1.50. 
Literary Haunts and Homes. By T. F. Wolfe. $1.25. 


By Charles 
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An Ped hie tg Daughter. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
1.25. 


From School to Battlefield. 
King, U.S.A 
The Boy Mineral Collectors. By J. C. Kelly, M.E. 
An Antarctic Mystery. By Jules Verne. 
T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 
Ideal Motherhood. By Minnie S. Davis. 35c. 
bate Se of the Vine. By the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
HC. 


By Captain Charles 


The Everlasting Arms. By the Rev. Francis E. 


Ciark, D.D. 35c. 
The Secret of Gladness. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, 
DD. 5c. 


The Marriage Altar. 
?5e. 

Ships and Havens. By Henry Van Dyke. 

Drury’s General History. By Victor Drury. 82. 


By he Still Waters. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
60c. 


By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
The Castle Inn. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
A Lover’s Revolt. By J. W. De Forest. 


LEE & SHEPARD 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe. ByC. F. 
King. $1.25. 

Pauline Wymau. By Sophie May. $1.25. 

Six Young Hunters. By W. Gordon Parker. $1.25. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES Co. 
The Changeling. By Sir Walter Besant. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Jane Austen’s Novels. Edited by Richard Brimley 
Johnson. Ten volumes, $10. 


Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic. 
T. W. Higginson. $1.50. 


Paul: The Man, Missionary, and Teacher. By Orel- 
lo Cone, D.D. 82. 
STUDENT’S VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
Dawn onthe Hills of T’ang. By Harlan P. Beach. 


R. F. FENNO & Co 
Illustrations and Incidents. Compiled by J. Ellis. 


A. R. MowBrRAy & Co., London 
Workers together with God. Edited by Rey. Nathan- 
iel Keymer, M.A. 5s. 
A. C. MCCLURG & Co 
A Yankee Volunteer. By M. Imlay Taylor. $1.25. 
Sir Jefferson Nobody. By Effie W. Merriman. 1.25. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 

What Shall our Boys do fora Living By C. F. Win- 
gate. 

Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. 
chan. $2. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER 

Questions and Answers about the Bible: A Handbook 
of Bible Study for schools and classes and for pri- 
vate reading. By the Rev. Albert Wellman Hitch- 
cock, Newburyport, Mass. Cloth. Pp. 154. 50 cts, 

Life in Christ: A Spiritual Essay. By J. S. Davenport. 
Pp 30. 15¢cts, 


By 


By Neltje Blan- 


Periodicals 


Ir is not often that a contributor to a magazine 
spends five millions or so of dollars in fitting him- 
self to write knowingly of a subject. If popu- 
lar report be true, that is, approximately, the 
sum which Joseph Leiter expended in the ac- 
quisition of the information necessary to pre- 
pare the article which appears over his signa- 
ture in the November Cosmopolitan on ‘‘Wheat,”’ 
This is Mr. Leiter’s first appearance in litera- 
ture, but he handles the pen with a bold, firm 
hand that shows him a man of resources. 


The Century Magazine announces for the coming 
year a new war series, dealing with the recent 
war inthe way that gave distinction to the former 
series on the Civil War. Captain Charles D. Sigs- 
bee contributes to this series in the November 
and December numbers,his personal narrative of 
the ‘‘Maine,”* profusely illustrated with por- 
traits, pictures, and drawings, and facsimiles of 
the abusive Spanish circular sent to Captain 
Sigsbee, and the latter’s'first dispatch announc- 
ing the calamity. The report of the Century’s 
College Competition appears in this issue,with 
the prize story, ‘‘A Question of Happiness,’ by 
Miss Grace M. Gallaher, of Essex, Ct., who 
graduated at Vassar, B.A., 1897. With the aim 
of encouraging literary activity among college 
graduates, The Century will continue to give an- 
nually three prizes of $250 each. Lowell’s ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Spain,’ taken from hitherto un- 
published official despatches sent when he was 
American minister at Madrid, will be read with 
interest. 


The November Atlantic throws a valuable side- 
light upon many of the questions involved in the 
recent acquisition of new dependencies by the 
nation,in the opening paper by David Starr Jor- 
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dan on our past and present management of 
Alaska. He writes from experience, as a scien- 
tist and a government commissioner, and shows 
how the vast resources of that country are 
squandered and wasted by reckless mismanage- 
ment. Upon educational questions, there are 
three good papers: Hamilton W. Mabie pays 
tribute to the activity and energy of the great 
West in promoting educational culture by 
schools and associations ; Professor Munsterberg 
shows that the proper attitude of ‘Psychology 
towards Art” is to analyze and interpret the 
creations of the latter and the receptive emotions 
produced by them; and ‘‘Three School Superin- 
tendents’’ detail many of the most crying evils 
of the public school system, and indicate the 
remedies in matters which vitally concern the 
whole community. 


The war and related subjects seem to offer a 
veritable bonanza of material to the magazine 
editors and writers. Scribner's, of course, falls 
into line with the rest, Richard Harding Davis, 
in the November issue, giving his impressions of 
the Puerto Rican campaign, and also of the coun- 
try and people. His personal testimony to the 
military conduct of the troops is highly com- 
mendatory. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs. Captain Chadwick, commanding the 
flag ship,‘‘New York,”’ writes of ‘‘The Navy in 
the War,’’ with suggestions as to future naval 
policy. John R. Spears discusses the utility of 
torpedo boats. The interesting experiences of 
Mr. Walter Wyckoff are concluded in this num- 


ber. His summary of all is expressed forcefully 
and eloquently: ‘‘Beneath the troubled surface 
Of events... <1 an. one sees a people intelligent, 


resourceful, and hugely vital, having much to 
learn, and surely learning much, assimilating 
foreign elements with miraculous swiftness,and 
growing stronger thereby, living laborious days 
wherein the rewards are to thrift and energy 
and enterprising skill, knowing no defeat and 
unacquainted with the sense of fear, and awak- 
ening year by year toa fuller consciousness of 
national life and of the glorious mission of high 
destiny. And with increasing knowledge, the 
love of country grows until all thought of worth 
in her is merged and lost in reverence, and love 
of her becomes a summons to live worthy of the 
name and calling of an American.’’ 


Opinions of the Press 


The Church 

Tue CovRAGE OF PHace.—The country may 
well be proud of the bravery shown by its 
soldiers and sailors in the late war. There are 
some stories told by Edward Marshall and 
Richard Harding Davis in the September Scrib- 
ner’s which make one’s blood run quick and put 
a new meaning and dignity into the soldier's 
calling. Such bravery, such disregard of self, 
such magnificent endurance of pain, will fur- 
nish tales for many ages, beside which the 
stock ones of the past will pale just a little. 
But in the midst of the appreciation of this sort 
of courage, we must not lose sight of the higher 
kind—the courage of peace. Some men went to 
war last spring who had been out of work and 
had lost courage; others had been loafers about 
the clubs and barrooms, who, knowing what 
was right, college-bred and gently trained, had 
yet never dared to be peculiar enough to help 
the cause of right in State or Church. These 
men have proved their manhoodin war. Let 
them, now they have come home, prove their 
manhood in peace. It will be no retrogression. 
It will take a higher bravery to face political 
corruption and corrupt public opinion than to 
lie in a trench before Santiago; to endure pa- 
tiently the obloquy of a reformer than to stand 
under fire. There is field for a higher sort of 
courage in peace than in war. Let us show 
that we have this higher sort, too. 

Christian Register (Unit.) 

LIBERAL TENDENCIES.—The time of easy defi- 
nition and broad distinctions has gone by, pre- 
sumably forever. The old clear lines are fading 
away. But the fading of the historic lines is 
not because modern men do not think about reli- 
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gion. It is not because there are no Vital i-s1:+s 
before the world. On the contrary, we may 
trace certain profound tendencies in relizious 
development. Underneath the surface, and be- 
hind the cover of the hereditary names, a ref- 
ormation is going on upon new lines. Look up 
some of the great groups to which men belong, 
however they may still call themselves. In 
the first place, we discover in almost every de- 
nomination the group who make its ‘‘liberal’’ 
wing. They are men of essentially modern 
thought and education. They have parted 
company with the world of authoritative proof- 
texts and conventional authority. No array of 
supposed ‘‘supernatural’’ testimony will compel 
them to the belief in an unreasonable propo- 
sition. That an article of the Creed is in 
the Bible no longer satisfies them. Who, of all 
the ‘liberal’? school of ministers, holds any 
longer, with regard to his unconverted friends, 
that ‘‘they shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment’’?, While these liberals have the new 
wine of modern thought, their common charac- 
teristic is that they are trying hard to pour it 
into the old bottles. They use familiarly the ex 
pressions and terms which have hitherto been 
associated with medizeval or Calvinistic or 
evangelical theology. With a type of religion 
distinctly different from that which the 
Churches of the reformed faith have generally 
believed, they still speak of “sin” and ‘‘salva 
tion” and ‘‘atonement”’ and ‘‘the Cross”’ and the 


| ‘‘Holy Scriptures” as if the Old and New Testa- 


ments were the only ‘‘word of God,’’ and even, 
in a mystical sense, of ‘‘eternal retribution.” 
But there is not one of these ideas to which 
they have not given a new interpretation. 

The Commercial Advertiser 


A Kyieet or Humaniry.—Col. Waring has 
given his life at last to the high cause in which 
he has been spending his strength for a genera- 
tion, a service whose obscure perils in areas of 
infection are as deadly to the physician or sani- 
tary engineer as the glorious dangers of war to 
the soldier. His few years of conspicuous sery- 
ice to the city of New York in keeping clean the 
surface of the streets was the commonplace ap- 
plication to a mechanical task, of knowledge ac- 
quired in a long struggle with mysterious 
sources of disease and death in modern indus- 
triallife. It brought him into public view, and 
exposed him to the thoughtless admiration or 
ridicule of the crowd, but it could add little to 
the high fame won in the scientific world by his 
profounder study and app.ication of the funda- 
mental laws of public health. This was his true 
vocation, and he returned to it when summoned 
to Cuba by the President, with the same profes- 
sional ardor, the same thoughtlessness of self 
and carelessness of danger, which mark the 
physician of society or the physician of men as 
truly as they mark the soldier. He died as real 
a martyr to the regeneration of Cuba as any 
soldier killed in the attempt to open it to the 
light and energy of modernscience and progress. 
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The household 


At Dawn 


Something passed like a pale swift flame 
The stars between, 

It flashed along on its trackless way, 
Silent, serene. 


On earth men said that one had died; 
In heaven they set the portals wide, 
And a glad spirit passed inside. 


EMMA A. LENTE. 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER VI. 


HERE was a moment of hesitation on 
Edgerly’s part. Had he foreseen that 
the girl whose face had persistently haunted 
him for days past, was Captain Leland’s 
granddaughter, he would have prepared 
himself for the errand on which be had 
come. He would certainly have been pre- 
pared to use some circumlocution to soften 
and disguise the blow, so far as possible. 
The sudden sight of her almost disconcerted 
him, but there was no time for thought, 
and Joan’s beautiful questioning eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

“Ts Captain Leland at home?” he asked. 

‘‘No,”’ said Joan, still unsuspecting, ‘‘he 
has gone to the city. You must have met 
him, if you came through the pass.” 

‘‘Ah! yes, no doubt I did meet him, but as 
I had never seen him before, I passed him 
unknowing. Can you tell me when he will 
be back?”’ 

“Not until late in the afternoon,” said 
Joan. What could this man want with her 
grandfather? ‘‘Would you like to leave a 
message?” 

“T shall have to see him myself ona little 
business.” 

‘‘Business?” said Joan; the word had come 
to suggest vague possibilities of disaster. 
She did not ask him to alight, but stood 
there with a new expression in her face, a 
little tightening of the lips, a faint line be- 
tween the delicate brows. 

“Yes,” said he, turning his eyes away 
from her for a moment, ‘‘I will call again in 
‘a few hours’ time.”’ 

‘Ts it business about the place, the 
ranch?” asked Joan. ‘‘Youcantellme. I 
know all grandfather’s affairs.” 

She had unconsciously extended her hand, 
motioning him to stop, as he seemed about 
to turn his horse away. 

Again he hesitated; the pleading eyes de- 
termined the question. What a strange 
chance of becoming acquainted with her! 

‘You ought not to be troubled with busi- 
ness,’’ he said, smiling down onher. ‘“‘I had 
better reserve it for Captain Leland.” 

But Joan tapped her foot impatiently. ‘‘I 
must know,” she said. ‘‘Grandfather tells 
me everything. Have you come about the 
mortgage?” 

‘‘May I go into the house?”’ he asked. 

‘Mother is indoors,” said Joan, ‘“and—I 
don’t want her to worry more than must be. 
I should like to know first.” 

In aslight hollow, within a few yards of 
the ‘“‘berry patch” to the east, stood a huge 
old sycamore. The Captain dearly loved 
these ancient trees, and would on no account 
have one cut down, however they might in- 
terfere with the orderly planting of the 


ranch, There was a roughsseat at the foot I 
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of this one, and Joan turned towards it as 
Edgerly dismounted from his horse. He tied 
the animal to one of the low, twisted, wide- 
stretching boughs, and sat down beside the 
girl. 

He was keenly alive to her every look and 
motion; she was utterly unconscious of him, 
except as an emissary in this miserable busi- 
ness of the mortgage. His handsome face, 
his gracious manner, his man-of-the-world 
look, were at this moment completely 
thrown away upon her. She was wholly 
taken up with the thought of this trouble. 

‘‘Well,” she said with impatient anxiety, 
after a moment or two, ‘“‘will you tell me, 
please?” 


“Certainly,” he said, ‘‘but will you not let 
me say first how deeply I regret to have to 
tell you what may cause you anxiety?” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Joan, ‘“‘but that does 
not matter; lam not thinking about myself.” 


“No, of that I am quite sure. Well,” he 
drew an official looking paper from his pock- 
et, ‘I have come from Mr. Kenyon, the 
lawyer, to present this notice to Captain Le- 
land. It is a notice of foreclosure on the first 
of October.” 

The beautiful color had faded out of Joan’s 
cheeks. She reached out her hand and took 
the paper. 

Edgerly noticed the stained finger tips, 
the slender fingers. 

““Will they turn us out?” she asked, half 
unfolding the paper, but not looking at it. 
There wasasobinher voice. ‘‘Grandfather 
has owned the ranch for over twenty years 
—it will kill him to be turned out of his 
home.” 

In all his careless, selfish life, Edgerly 
had never been so touched before, but when 
before had he seen such beauty and uncon- 
scious grace in such distress? 

‘‘No, no, Miss Priestly,” he said, with a 
ring of almost tender sympathy in his voice, 
‘‘vou must not take such a hopeless view of 
it! There may be some way out of the diffi- 
culty yet.” 

‘What way can there be?” she said, look- 
ing into his face with tears ready to fall, 
‘unless they would give us time? We would 
try so hard to pay it off.” 

“You may be sure I will do everything I 
can for you,” he said, ‘‘you really must not 
be so discouraged. I may be able to help 
you. Leave itto me. I will come and re- 
port to-you, if you will allow me.” 

“J thank you, you are very kind, but this 
paper?” 

‘Yes, unfortunately, I shall have to hand 
it to your grandfather, but you can prepare 
him, and you may assure him that I will do 
my best. After all, itis three months off; 
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what may not happen in three months!” 

What, indeed !—— 

Joan felt a little comforted. Three months 
seem long in anticipation when one hasonly 
numbered twenty years, whereas at seventy 
an evil three months hence seems close at 
hand, 

He reached out his hand for the paper. 

‘You have not read it after all,” he said, 
with a smile, and then he added impulsive- 
ly, ‘I am sosorry to have been the bringer 
of bad tidings to you!” 

“Tt was not your fault,” said Joan, simply, 
‘“‘and you are very good to say that you will 
try tohelpus. Iam grateful to you.” 


But she rose from her seat as though there 
were no reason for further conversation. 

“Grandfather will be home before sun- 
down, and I will try to tellhim you are com- 
ing.” 

Edgerly felt himself dismissed for the time 
being; he would have liked to shake hands 
with her, but with a courteous little incli- 
nation of her lovely head, Joan turned back 
to her fruit gathering, and the young man 
mounted his horse and rode away. 


He took a road skirting the ranch and 
leading up into some partially wooded hills, 
the abode of quail and wild pigeons, and 
many furred and feathered creatures. Joan’s 
tearful eyes seemed to go with him. He 
wished she had asked him to wait for the 
Captain, yet it would have been unreason- 
able to have expected it. At all events, this 
mortgage business had drawn them together 
as nothing else could have done, and they 
would be drawn nearer yet. 

How beautiful she was! 

All kinds of vague possibilities and half- 
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formed projects presented themselves to his 
mind. Quail and squirrels crossed his path 
with impunity. 

He had ridden leisurely along for some dis- 
tance when a puff of smoke and the crack of 
a gun close at hand recalled him to his sur- 
roundings. In another moment, out of the 
tangle of wild bushes, with face aglow and 
shining eyes, sprang Bert Priestly. 

‘Did you see the coyote?” cried the boy, 
“T’m sure l hit him! A—Mr. Edgerly, it’s 
you!” and even the excitement of the chase 
did not make him indifferent to the fact. 

“Ves,” said Edgerly, noticing for the first 
time the strong likeness between Bert and 
his sister. ‘‘You see I have come up to do 
some shooting too. Coyote, did fyou say? 
No, I must have been just beyond the turn. 
Stop a bit, I'll help you look for him.” 

He sprang from his horse, tied him to an 
oak tree near by, and followed Bert into the 
bushes on the other side of the track. Sure 
enough, within twenty yards of where they 
had met, they found the poor gray beast, 
much like a lean wolfish dog, breathing his 
last. Bert’s bullet had entered his throat, 
and his days of marauding were over. 

“He won’t come prowling around our 
chicken corral any more,”’’ said the boy vic- 
toriously. ‘‘That’s the second I’ve shot this 
week.” 

‘‘Vou’re a regular huntsman,” said Edger- 
ly, laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
“T ouess you’rea better shot than I am.” 

Bert tingled with pride and satisfaction. 
‘My sister lost a whole brood of her finest 
chickens last week,” he said ‘‘and I made up 
my mind I’d go after the thieves until I got 
them. You see up here there’s lots of birds 
and rabbits, and the coyotes prowl about 
after them, so I came up and just lay down 
among the bushes and waited. I didn’t 
shoot once, though the quail are quite thick, 
and it was hard to keep from it. It was a 
goodish time before this old rascal came 
slinking along, but I got him!” 

‘What are you going to do with him?” 

‘“‘Teave him to the buzzards, I guess, poor 
brute,” said Bert, with just a touch of com- 
punction. 

‘‘Are you going after quail, Mr. Edgerly?” 

“Quail or anything else; will you go with 
me?” } 

“Yes,” said the boy, cheerily. “I’m out 
for a holiday. I’ve got my lunch with me; 
Joan fixed it.” F 

The man and the boy spent the afternoon 
together,and Edgerly even shared the lunch 
that Joan had ‘‘fixed” for her brother. 

They rested by the brink of a stream that 
stole down a little gully between stunted 
elders and willows. 

‘Tm awfully glad I met you, Mr. Edeg- 
erly,” said the boy, ‘I’ve been thinking 
you’d come up some day,” and he told him of 
his visit to the canyon, hoping to find him. 

The companionship of an hour or two will 
make a boy very confidential, and Bert 
went on to speak of his grandfather and 
himself having found the tent gone and the 
measurements on the rock. 


“Grandfather was awfully cut up,’ he 
said, ‘‘and I felt as if ’d have liked to pep- 
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per those sneaks, whoever. they were, that 


came trespassing on our place. You see 
he’s getting to be an old man. If I were 
only grown up I guess things would be dif- 
ferent, or if Mr. Rothwell hadn’t gone 
away.” 

‘Who is Mr. Rothwell?” asked Edgerly, 
not caring to pursue the subject the boy had 
brought up. 

*O, he’s just the best fellow that ever 
lived, ’said Bert, loyally, ‘‘just the best and 
the jolliest and the kindest. He stayed 
with us forever so long and helped grand- 
father. We missed him, Ican tell you, when 
he went away. Hecame back tosee us a 
while ago. That evening we met you by the 
bee ranch he was with us.” 

Edgerly had not given another thought to 
the roughly dressed young rancher, but now 
he suddenly recalled him as he walked away 
beside Joan Priestly. 

Bert wondered at the sudden silence of 
his companion; he would have wondered 
still more had he known the feeling of dis- 
quiet and angry suspicion which his words 
for the moment aroused. So quickly may 
passion grow in an undisciplined mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


An Overall Idyl 


BY MRS. JAMES OTIS LINCOLN 


There are two wee ones whom I know, 
Small Dot and tiny Sam; 

She in a sunbonnet so white, 
He in a bright red ‘'Tam.”’ 


And both with shivirg golden locks, 
One just as tall as t’other; 

Both in brown overalls at play— 
You can’t tell one from other— 


*Till mother settled on this plan 
For Dot and tiny Sam: 

She wears a sunbonnet so white, 
And he a bright red ‘‘Tam.’’ 


For the Sake of Honor 


OHN RANDALLstood for a moment lean- 

ing over the pasture bars in the direction 

of the hills that rose between him and the 
Delaware. 

It was in the troublous times of the War 
of Independence. John’s father was with 
Washington, and John and his mother and 
sister Betty remained on the little New Jer- 
sey farm. The boys and girls who have 
studied history know that New Jersey was 
marched across more than any other State. 

John had seen the flying patriots hurry- 
ing along the highway more than once, and, 
too, he had seen the triumphant red-coats 
marching by. 

It had not been an easy matter to make 
the family living during this time, and John, 
as the head of the family in his father’s ab- 
sence, felt the full responsibility of this. 
They gave ‘freely from their stores for the 
patriots, and frequently what remained was 
taken bythe red-coats, without even so much 
as a ‘thank you.” 

John had kept one precious treasure 
through itall, his horse Beauty. If ever any 
horse deserved the name of Beauty it was 
Her black coat was carefully cared 
forasif she had belonged to aking. She 
loved her master, and followed him about as 
a petted dog would. You may wonder how 
she escaped being captured by the red-coats. 
Well, there was a little hollow down in the 
woodland where John concealed her at the 
first alarm. The soldiers were always in a 
hurry, and took anything they saw, but so 
far they had never searched nor asked 
questions. 

‘‘Mother,” said John one day, “‘if the sol- 
diers ever ask if I have a horse,it would be all 
right to say no, would it not? I couldn’t let 
Beauty go. She is used to being petted so, 
and the soldiers would be cruel to her, I’m 
afraid.” 

‘My son,” said Mes. Randall, ‘‘I know 
that many good people call it right and law- 
ful to tell a falsehood to those thieving 
soldiers, but, John, your father would scorn 
to tell a lie to save his life, and I think he 
would like to know that his son loved truth 


above allelse. However, use your own judg- 
(Continued on Nekt Page.) 
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ment, my son. It would indeed be a sore 
trial to lose Beauty, and I pray the good God 
not to put you to the test.” 

John thought for a moment,and then said: 
“If they ask me, I will tell the truth because 
of my father and because itis right. But, 
nevertheless, I shall hide Beauty so that 
they shall not find her unless they search 
long and well.” 

On this morning, as he stood looking 
toward the hills, he caughtsightofa gleam 
ofred passing through one of the defiles. He 
ran to the house as fast a3 he could. ‘‘The 
red-coats, mother,’ he shouted. Then he 
turned to the pasture bars adjoining the 
yard,and called: ‘‘Come Beauty! Come Beau- 
ty!” Beauty came out of a little clump of 
bushes and raced across the pasture. She 
came up to her master with arched neck and 
dainty, prancing steps, expecting a frolic, no 
doubt. 

“No time to play to-day, my Beauty,” said 
John, scrambling on her back. ‘‘Now away 
with you to the hollow.” 

Beauty had never known the touch of a 
whip, and she scampered away down the 
lane at John’s command. 

When the soldiers rode up they went 
straight to thebarn. There were no horses 
there. They had been taken away long be- 
fore. One of the men came to where John 
was standing. 

‘Boy, is there a horse any place about?” 

John’s heart was a3 heavy as lead at this 
question. He heard Betty give asob in the 
kitchen back of him, for Betty loved Beauty 
as well as John did. 

‘Yes, sir,” said John, bravely, at last. 

‘Oh, there is, is there?” said the soldier, 
surveying him with an incredulous air. 
‘Perhaps you will tell us where it is, or even 
get it for us.” 

“No, sir, I"will not,’? said John. 

Mrs. Randall held her breath with fear at 
the boldness of the answer, but the soldier 
turned away, laughing as if it were a huge 
joke. 

“Major,” he said, turning to the command- 
ing officer, ‘‘will you send a couple of men to 
search the place, and bring that mythical 
horse out to the light of day?” 

‘Nonsense, lieutenant,” came the gruff 
answer. ‘‘We have no time to waste; there 
are no horses here, for they would not have 
had time to conceal them since we came in 
sight.” 

How John thanked his stars that he had 
seen that little gleam of red through the de- 
tile of the hills. 

‘‘As for that boy’s story,” the commander 
went On, nothing would please him better 
than to have us spend our time on a wild- 
goose chase until the Yankees come up. Do 
you suppose he would have told us if he 
really had a horse? Let us ride on.” 


Then he turned to the soldiers and shout- 
ed: ‘Fall in,” and in a few minutes the men 
were out of sight. 

John stood in the doorway, dazed with sur- 
prise, while Betty danced around him fairly 
shrieking with joy. 

“Oh, they didn’t take Beauty! They didn’t 
believe you, John, because you told the 
truth! 

Betty entreated John to go at once and 
bring her pet up, but John said no, for more 
soldiers might be following that first battal- 
ion. So Betty put on her bonnet, and took 
a piece of bread and went to visit Beauty in 
her exile. 


TO BE CONTENT AND HAPPY 
Use ‘‘Garland”’ Stoves and Ranges. 


More soldiers did follow that day, and 
after a time the patriots rode by. Then the 
tumult ceased, and Beauty was brought 
back to her own pasture and her bed inthe 
barn. 

‘Are you sorry for telling the truth?” said 
Mrs. Randall. 

‘‘No, indeed, mother,” cried John. ‘‘I sup- 
pose even if Beauty had been taken I would 
be comforted, because I did right. But she 
wasn’t taken, and it seems too good to be 
true.” 

It was not very long after that that the 
horseman rode through,crying: ‘‘Cornwallis 
is taken!’ And so the soldiers ceased to 
march, and Beauty lived insafety and peace 
to the end of her days. 

Love honor and truth better than life or 
life’sdearest possessions. It gives to you a 
treasure that will outlast life and time. A 
young heart on which honor is indelibly 
written need have no fear for the reverses 
that the future may bring. He who is onthe 
rock fears not the storm.—Christian Stand- 
ard. 


The Smart Texas Bee 


¢¢ THE busy bee has long had a reputation 

for industry, but I always considered 
him rather conservative until I ran across 
the up-to-date variety, that does business in 
the Fort Davis region of West Texas.’’ So 
spoke a former journalist, now a railroad 
man. ‘‘They have some of the finest honey 
in the world out there, and its delicate 
flavor is due to the blossoms of a shrub that 
grows profusely on the mountain sides. The 


trouble is, however, that the flowering sea- 
son of the bush is brief, at a given altitude, 
and the bees have to follow their favorite 
food higher and higher as the season ad- 
vances. Now, you know, the bee makes a 
‘bee line’ for the hive as soon as he has 
soaked his feet in the liquid sugar of the 
flower. Well, the West Texas bee evident- 
ly found it very inconvenient to climb all 
the way down to the valley with each load 
of honey, and some smart bee struck upon 
a plan, as simple as it was unique. It is 
generally known that the self-same shrub 
that gives honey to the bees produces a suc-, 
culent root, upon which as big and rocky 
looking a lizard as you ever saw, feeds and 
fattens. This creature, called a ‘yollo’ by 
the Indians, is fourteen inches long and too 
lazy to get out of its own way. The yollo’s 
back bristles with points, and he is terrible 
to behold, yet to the bee he is only a god- 
send, and without the least fear a swarm 
will proceed to establish its comb between 
the points of the yollow’s pachydermatous 
back, and without ado to fill in the honey. 
The beast, of course, following the food 
plant, will keep the hive always within easy 
walking distance, and in the fall, when the 
season is over, the bees swarm back into 
the lower level with their diminutive pack 
mules wind down the mountain paths 
to the valley, where the honey is quickly 
transferred to the winter quarters in the 
bee tree or the ranchman’s hive.’’— New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 
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the weak stomach in disposing of it. 


FO ing distress, belching, and head- 
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palpitation of the heart use 


FO K Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 
cause this symptom, in nine out of ten cases, 
is caused from a disordered stomach. 
FOR impure blood use Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, pure blood can 
only result from wholesome food thoroughly 


digested. 
FO every form of weak digestion and 
RK stomach trouble (except cancer 
of the stomach) Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
is the safest, most natural, most successful 
cure. No patent medicine, but composed of 
digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden 
Seal, and similar valuable stomach reme- 
dies. 


gas in stomach and bowels, caus- 


For sale by druggists at 50c. for full size 
package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Marshall, 
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Our Canadian Trade 


The first month of the new Canadian tariff 
does not appear to have had the depressing ef- 
fect upon exports from the United States into 
Canada that was anticipated by some people. 
The report of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in Canada, covering the month of 
August, 1898, and comparing with the corre- 
sponding months of 1897 and 1896, has just 
reached the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
The figures which it presents are especially in- 
teresting since they cover the first month of 
the operations of the new tariff which gives to 
goods coming in to Canada from Great Britain 
and certain British colonies 25 per cent. advant- 
age in tariff rates over those coming from the 
United States. 


The new Canadian tariff law, enacted in 1897, 
provided that when the customs tariff of any 
other country is made as favorable to Canada as 
her own tariff rates, the duties upon the pro- 
ducts of that country should at once be lowered 
one-eighth, and after the expiration of one year, 
should be reduced another one-eighth. The 1214 
per cent. reduction went into operation August 
1, 1897, and was held to effect goods coming in- 
to Canada from Great Britain, Germany, Bel- 
giam, and several other countries thus giving to 
most of the imports coming into Cunada an ad- 
vantage of 1214 per cent.in rate3 of duties as 
against those from the United States, which 
were required to pay the full rates named in 
the new law. Additional legislation in 1898 so 
modified the act that the reduction of 25 per 
cent. which was to take effect on August 1, 1898 
is held to relate only to goods coming into Cana- 
da from the United Kingdom, Bermuda, British 
West Indies, British Guiana, or ‘‘any other 
British colony or possesssion the customs tariff 
of which is on the whole as favorable to Canada 
as the British preferential tariff is to such col- 
ony or possession, 


This modification of the tariff act of 1897 thus 
gives to goods from Great Britain and most of 
her colonies an advantage, on and after August 
1, 1898, of 25 per cent. in rates of duty over 
those from the United States, or in other words 
requires goods from the United States to pay 
3314 per cent. higher tariff rates than those 
from the countries in question. The figures 
showing the imports into Canada during August, 
the first month under the new arrangement, are 
therefore especially interesting. 


It was expected that the imports from Great 
Britain and her colonies in August, 1898, would 
be abnormally large because of the fact that 
importers, knowing that they would obtain bet- 
ter tariff rates in August than in June or July, 
would wherever practicable hold back their im- 
ports until the new rates should go into effect 
August 1st, while no such condition would apply 
to goods from the United States. it was pre- 
sumed, therefore, that whatever might be the 
final effect upon the relative growth of British 
or American imports into Canada, those of the 
month of August would show much greater 
gains for Great Buitain than for the United 
States. 


Finance and Commerce 


The rapid changes which have marked and 
constituted our industrial development during 
the past two generations haveaccustomed us to 
judging the general prosperity of business affairs 
by the extent to which new elements are coming 
in and new enterprises are brought to life. 

It is not enough that the old are holding their 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, 4 B'd Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain- 


own and performing their functions in a per- 
fectly healthy and normal manner; that wants 
as varied in extent are as well supplied, as ever 
before, and that surplus wealth is being steadi- 
ly saved and accumulated. In our over-reaching 
standard of industrial progress what we have 
doesn’t count. It must constantly appear that 
we are reaching out for new enterprises, new 
ventures, and attaining new ends. Of course 
industry like every thing else must grow larger 
or less, it can’t stand still, but industrial prog- 
ress can no more move at a perfectly uniform 
speed in a perfectly unrythmical line, than can 
motion render resistance in any other field of 
physics. At the moment the tendency both toa 
general enlargement of business operations in 
the old fields, and to untried explorations in the 
new, meets with the resistance set up by an al- 
most universal feeling of caution. The causes 
are political and will likely disappear with the 
changing complexion of political affairs. There 
is no general feeling of alarm about them such as 
might destroy confidence in the even tenor of 
things as they are; it is only a wise prudence 
about pushing and expanding things in anticipa- 
tion of a larger future. The speculative instinct 
is for the moment held in check. Yet with 
speculative transactions, small in every field, 
bank clearance show the volumeof business in 
the country to beat a maximum. In the cotton 
and woolen trades there are complaints, and 
they mainly take the form of complaints of over- 
production. With a self-imposed system of 
“home markets,’ curtailing our purchase 
abroad must necessarily limit our sales abroad, 
and conditions of so-called over-production have 
and will occur. Such a condition.is incidental 
to the pursuit of our national policy, and will 
right itself this timeasin the past. Financial 
conditions are unchanged—money is cheaper in 
this country and rates of interest are high in 
European centres. Our exports of grain last 
week were the largest on record, and therate of 
exchange show we must be loaning money 
abroad. The war cloud over France and Eng- 
land has about disappeared, the French people 
having shown in this era of national inatability 
and militantism a surprising poise of nation- 
al character and good sense. The financial 
stringency in Germany is still a subject of dis- 
cussion, and invites watchfulness, but as Lon- 
don and Paris, and presumably other European 
centres have loaned largely to Berlin, it is likely 
that things will there soon assume a normal con- 
dition. In Wall street, stocks have shown some 
strength,and a gain in prices has been made: The 
banks have increased their loans considerably, 
and altogether a more confident feeling regard- 
ing the future money policy of Congress is ex- 
hibited. Everywhere purely investment secur- 
ities are in good demand. The available supply 
of good bonds and other desirable investments is 
near the point of exhaustion, and the abun- 
dance of cheap money will probably be felt in 
the better class of speculative stock before Iong. 


Catarrh 


In the Head 


Is an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
lining the nasal passages. It is caused by a 
cold of succession of colds, combined with im- 
pure blood. The way to cure itis by purifying 
and enriching the blood with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Celia Bornschein, 1528 Ashland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., was for years troubled with 
catarrh in the head. She was persuaded to try 
Hlood’s Sarsaparilla, and the first bottle gave 
her relief.. She continued the use of the medi- 
cine until she was entirely cured, and says she 
is now one of the healthiest of women. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America's Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


act harmoniously with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 2c. 


‘ ~ 
Blend most softly aN 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene wheu thrown 4 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow oF 


SANQUET 


|WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

) Manufactured by 


mn ferenisener Ott co. al 
or sale every where, 6) 
ea” <a) 2 


JOSEPR GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


by 


Fnameline 


provements. 


without labor, dust 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im= 


A brilliant polish is produced 


or odor. There are 


three styles of package—paste, cake or 


liquid. 


Get the genuine. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY 70 FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Babies 
Thrive On It. 


Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 


Should be in Every House. 


) Ms 


WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 


\ 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


The Standard of Excellence. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants. and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 
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How to Have a Good Servant 


First of all the factors which make friction 
between the mistress and her maid is ignorance 
on the part of the mistress. To be able to give 
sensible directions as to how work is to be done, 
she must know not only the result she wishes 
to attain, but every step in the process of at- 
tainment; and to be just in her judgment 
whether it is ill or well done, she must know 
how long the work ought to take, and what is 
the true way to do it thoroughly. It is not 
always as easy to see the funny side of certain 
housekeeper’s directions, as in the case of a 
young matron-who, looking very wise, ordered 
her cook to ‘‘be very careful about skinning the 
fish,’’ but there are many households in which 
just as extraordinary directions are given, and 
where the most careful rules are laid down for 
doing work the “‘wrong way foremost.”’ 


A mistress may have kept house many years, 
and suffered many things in the process, and 
in the end be but a novice in that art which 
more than any other conduces to the happiness 
and welfare of a family. 


We carefully teach our children the things 
which pertain to good breeding; most carefully 
insist on good order, neatness, courtesy, and 
the like; yet we excuse without an effort their 
carelessness, their untidiness, their selfish as- 
sertions. ‘They are young; they have forgot- 
ten; they will not do it again; they were in 
such haste.’? Let the young girl who is their 
attendant, and whose training is only what the 
varying orders of varying housewives may 
have made more or less clear to her, during the 
three or four vears she may have been in this 
country, offend in any one of these particulars, 
and we are angry and discouraged, and almost 
ready to dismiss her as hopeless. It is a slow 
and painstaking process to fit ourselves to teach 
our servants, but verily it does abundantly re- 
ward the woman who can educate and make 
friends of those who serve her. 


Another very great help is carefully to avoid 
reproving or finding fault in the presence of 
others. To take time to let anger and annoy- 
ance cool, to weigh deliberately how great the 
error has been,and then to make the reproof very 
serious, very earnest, and to clearly point out, 
not so much how you have suffered, but where 


and how the wrong was done, sinks deeply into 


the offender’s conscience and heart. And if you 
can conclude with a sure hope that it will not oc- 
cur again, and that you will be watching to see 
how soon she will verfect herself in that partic 
ular, it will do much to help. - To try to live up 
to the reputation of being unusually capable or 
excellent is a great aid sometimes.’ 


Uncertain or half expressed orders are also a 
very frequent source of perpetual household 
disorder and worry. ‘‘She is so stupid! I 
thought of course’she would understand what I 
meant,” comes from the half-despairing lips of 
a mistress who finds everything done precisely 
as she did not want it, yet no one but herself is 
to blame ’'—New York Evening Post. 


Irritable Sismacheean 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zxvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 

>, %and7 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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At druggists, in 2-02. 


Cook’s Tce 
and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 
From NEW YORK. 


HOLY LAND AND EGYPT, Jan. 4, Feb. 11, 18, Mch. 4. 
EUROPE (Riviera, Italy. etc.) Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 31. 
CRUISES to the TROPICS, Jan. 12, Feb. 4, 16, 25, Mch. 
18, by Quebec S. S. Co. 
TOURS to BERMUDA, Jan. 7, Mch. 25. 
CHINA, MANILA & JAPAN, Feb. 13, Mch. 16. 
HAWAATTIAN ISLANDS (from San Francisco), Jan. 
~ 25, Feb. 8, 22, Mch. 8, 22, Apl. 5. 
Tickets Only, for Individual Travelers, to all Winter 
Resorts at Home and Abroad. Send for illustrated Pro- 
gramme (stating which required) to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New York, or 
234 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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/If any one thing has been 


proved about Pearline, it’s the fact that it is. absolutely 
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SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
‘SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
EYERY WHERE. ; 


VoL. XXI. No.:33 


The shock of wild Atlantic waves; 


"Neath which the wide Pacific sleeps; 
Where icy blasts to northward roar; 


Exultantly give thanks and sing: 
A joyous psalm to God our King. 


Where lowly labor finds a home; 
Where echoes through the city street 
The ceaseless tramp of countless feet; 
On silent plain, on lonely hill, 


Exultantly give thanks and sing 
2 A joyous psalm to God our King. 


“He maketh peace in thy borders; and filleth thee with 
the flowr of wheat.” 


Thanksgiving 


BY THE REV. JOHN POWER 


Where bold and stern the high coast braves 


Amid the western wood-crowned steeps, 


Where sun-rays kiss the southern shore, 


Where wealth dwells under palace dome; 


By stream renowned and nameless rill, 
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For the rich harvest's garnered gold, 
For increase of the herd and fold, 
For treasure won by miner's toil , 
And for the ocean's captured spoil , 
For commerce crowding every sea 
And for our home prosperity , 
Exultantly give thanks and sing 

A joyous psalm to God our King. 


For homes secure mid war's alarms , 
For victory won by valiant arms, 
For fetters broken, men set free 
From cruel, lustful tyranny , 
For the fierce battle-toil's surcease, 
And for the glad return of peace , 
Exultantly give thanks and sing 
A joyous psalm to God our King, 


To Him we heart and voice uplift , 

The Giver of each perfect gift, 

From whose high inspiration came 

Each purpose pure, each lofty aim; 

By whom to us the strength was brought 
In which each worthy deed was wrought, 
Exultant, we give thanks and sing 

A joyous psalm to God our King. 
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R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


Synopsis of Oriental Christianity 
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covering eight pages. 
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And, especially, an extensive series of brief replies 
to the question— 


ARAFy 


Why am-I a Churchman? 


by 28 of the most able of the American Clergy of all 
schools, including the Bishops of Albany, Misso uri, 
Central New York, California, Coadjutor of Arkansas, 
Delaware, Springfield, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Tennes- 
see,-Vermont, and West Virginia; Dean Hodges, Dr. 
A. G. Mortimer, Dr. Wm. R. Huntinogton, Dr. Samuel 
Hart, Dr. F. J. Hall, and others equally prominent. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
1X M A and howto get up Fascinating Sun- 
een tainmen et Oc. 


& P. B. MYERS, 8& John St., N.Y. 


There are Portraits of 


Bishop Brewster, 
Bishop MeVickar, 
and Bishop Brown 


Paper cover, 25 cts. 
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Cloth cover, 50 cts. 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL 


ee Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year has 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
imited to one hundred. Address 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Il, 


THE CHICAGO DiocEsSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D-D. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyxs Headmaster. 


NEW YORK- CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses, Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 Hast 46th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N-Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


s ’ ’ , , 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 
rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for buat- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ABTHUE PiPER, 8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898, 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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Hews and Hotes 


TTERANCES of Lord Salisbury at the an- 
nual banquet of the Lord Mayor of London, 
have had an effect of quieting rumors as to the 
reason of warlike preparations which England 
has been carrying on, and have set at rest the 
feeling of uneasiness which has prevailed. That 
some sentences dropped are capable of several 
constructions, has given rise to considerable 
speculation, but on the whole the speech may 
be taken as of a pacific nature. The Premier 
stated that through the good judgment dis- 
played by France under circumstances of unus- 
ual difficulty, danger of a threatening storm had 
been averted. During the period of suspense, 
England had been forced to take precautions 
which were prompt and effective. Referring to 
rumors of intended action in Syria, Crete, and 
Egypt, Lord Salisbury said: ‘I am sorry to 
say I cannot rise to the height of the aspirations 
indicated by the cheering of the audience. I do 
not venture to prophesy. If we are forced by 
others into a position we do not now occupy, 
what may occur. But we are wellsatisfied with 
the existing state of things, and we donot think 
any cause has arisen to necessitate effort on our 
part at present to modify it. I must not be un- 
derstood as meaning that Great Britain’s posi- 
tion in Egypt is the same now as it was before 
the fall of Omdurman, but we earnestly hope 
that circumstances will not make it necessary 
materially to modify that position, as we are 
convinced the world would not then get on so 
peaceably as now.’’ He referred to the new po- 
sition of the United States, and its appearance 
among Asiatic factors, as ‘‘a grave and serious 
event which may not conduce to the interests of 
peace, though I think in any event it is likely 
to conduce to the interests of Great Britain.” 
Suggestions as to war preparations of England 
being actuated by lust of conquest, or love of 
war, were repudiated, the activity being attrib- 
uted to the present state and temper of the 


world. 
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EPORTS from Paris do not indicate rapid 

progress in arranging final terms of peace. 
The object of contention seems still to be the 
final disposition of the Philippine Islands, the 
Spanish commissioners asserting that according 
to their interpretation of the protocol, the sov- 
ereignty of the islands was not a question to be 
determined. On the other hand, the claim is 
advanced that as first drawn up, the protocol 
contained the word ‘‘possession,’’ but upon rep- 
resentations of the French minister, Cambon, 
this was changed to ‘‘disposition,’’ as presenting 
the matter as literally, though less bluntly, to a 
vanquished foe. Itis held that Spain being in 
no position to pay a cash indemnity to the United 
States, the Philippines should be surrendered 
absolutely in lieu thereof. The idea has been ad- 
vanced that Spain had delayed purposely, in 
the hope that elections would show a feeling 
against the policy of the administration, in 
which event the United States commissioners 
would relax their demands. Theresult of the 
elections, however, have been such as to dispel 
any Spanish hopes in this direction.} From 
time to time come reports that Spain’s commis- 
sioners will withdraw from the conference un- 
less the United States modifies conditions, put 
there is little likelihood of such a course being 


adopted. 
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STORY comes from Paris to the effect that 
a syndicate has made a novel proposition for 
settling the Philippine question in a summary 
manner, The syndicate is known as the Com 
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mercial Company of the United States and the 
Philippines, and its capital is said to be $400,- 
000,000. The company is reported to have of- 
fered Spain $175,000,000 for her sovereign rights 
over the Philippines, and $125,000,000 to the 
United States as bonus and indemnity, reserv- 
ing $100,000,000 as working capital. The com- 
pany asks that the Philippines be governed for 
twenty-five years the same as any other terri- 
tory of the United States, one-half of the legis- 
lature to be nominated by the company, the syn- 
dicate to have the right to fix and arrange all 
import and export duties, to charter all commer- 
cial and local companies in the islands, to es- 
tablish all banks and issue currency under the 
United States banking act. The company also 
asks the right to nominate two-thirds of the 
county and city officials. It undertakes to pay 
all the United States officials and maintain a 
police force and standing army, if necessary. 
The agent of the company in Paris is J. B. 
Young, of Utah, a son of Brigham Young. The 
syndicate story is not taken seriously, as it is 
improbable its formation could have beeu ac- 
complished without attracting such attention in 
the financial world that publicity would have 
been unavoidable. 


a 


HERE is likely to be an official investigation 

into the abandonment of the Maria Teresa, 
which, instead of resting at the bottom of the 
Atlantic, whither it was supposed to be bound 
when forsaken by the crew, is now reported 
ashore at Cat Island, having drifted there a 
distance of sixty miles. It is reported that 
stores in the hold are being appropriated by in- 
dustrious wreckers, who considered the vessel a 
derelict. The naval department has taken ac- 
tion to recover what is left of the vessel and 
cargo, and both official and unofficial wonder is 
expressed that a vessel in floating condition 
should have been abandoned. An interesting 
controversy has arisen between the department 
and the wrecking company having in charge 
the work of raising the Maria Teresa, the for- 
mer holding that until delivered at Norfolk the 
government exercised no responsibility, while 
the wrecking company takes the view that in- 
asmuch as a naval officer and crew were aboard 
the ship, the government is responsible, and the 
wrecking company is therefore entitled to sal- 
vage. A court of ihquiry, which is likely to fol- 
low, may develop additional facts. 
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HE world is already indebted to Nicola 

Tesla, the famed electrician, for a number 
of important achievements, but the announce 
ment of his latest discoveries borders on the 
marvelous, incomprehensible, and unbelievable. 
The statement is made that in his laboratory he 
has accomplished that which on a large scale 
would vastly change the existing order of 
things. Tesla is considered a rational, practical 
man, not given to exploiting theories along the 
line of electrical research which cannot be sub- 
stantiated, but the world will await a practical 
demonstration before sharing belief in wonders 
still to be accomplished. Divested of technical 
verbiage, one discovery is a medium of transmit- 
ting electrical energy of incredibly high voltage 
without the use of wires, by means of a mech- 
anism elevated by baloons 16,000 feet more or 
less above the earth’s surface. By his method 
Niagara could be harnessed, and, as distance 
does not govern, heat, light and power could be 
transmitted to almost any quarter of the globe. 
In other words, the power for the Paris Expo- 
sition could be furnished by the United States. 
Another secret just discovered by Tesla, is that 
of controlling:ships by waves of electrical im- 


pulse. In his laboratory is a model of a ship, 
the speed or direction of which is absolutely di- 
rected by a mechanism entirely disconnected. 
This invention,if applied to torpedo boats, would, 
it is claimed by Tesla, make war so terribly de- 
structive that no nation would engage in it. 
ae 

N an interview giyen at Washington, Count 

Cassini, Russian ambassador to the United 
States said: There has been no confirmation of 
the report that Russia had occupied New 
Chwang, and he proceeded to point out that 
such an occupation by Russia was quite unnec- 
essary, asshe had already acquired the most ad- 
vantageous naval and military post in that lo- 
cality, Port Arthur, and a commercial port at 
Talien Wan. Referring to the Philippines, 
Count Cassini said that Russia naturally felt 
much interest in the status of those islands, ow- 
ing to their proximity to the Eastern posses- 
sions of Russia. There was no warrant, how- 
ever, for the reports coming from Paris that 
Russia had been appealed to by Spain witha view 
to limiting the claims of the United States in 
the Philippines. No such appeal has been made 
to Russia, or to other foreign governments. 
While in no way reflecting upon any other 
power, the Russian ambassador feels that it is 
but simple justice to Russia and other conti- 
nental powers that the consistent friendship 
they maintained towards the United States 
throughout every period of the war, and con- 
tinue to maintain towards this government, 
should not be obscured by any sentimental fic- 
tion as to exceptional friendship of one nation, 
and the enmity of others 


_—sy = 
DVICES from Christiania state that the 
Storthing, the legislative body of the king- 
dom of Norway, has taken the first step in 
what may prove a separation. A resolution to 
provide a purely Norwegian flag, without the 
emblem of the union with Sweden, was adopted. 
For some years the radicals have sought to 
bring about a dissolution, but for lack of a ma- 
jority, have been unsuccessful. The present 
session of the Storthing has been marked by 
storms, and for the first time in the history of 
Scandinavia the champions of Norwegian inde- 
pendence have been in the majority. One of the 
first proceedings of this session was to invest 
the Storthing with the power to turn the regu- 
lar troops into the ‘‘Landevaern”’ (militia), the 
use of which, according to the old constitutional 
provision, is forbidden beyond the Swedish 
frontiers. This deprives King Oscar of the last 
chance to use the Norwegian army for the com- 
mon defense. Before the Storthing adjourns, it 
is believed that Norway will demand her own 
consular and diplomatic service. 
pet 
Y an overwhelming vote, the members of the 
W. C. T. U. in convention at St. Paul, 
Minn., dropped the ‘‘Temple’’ enterprise, which, 
ever since its inception, has been a fruitful 
source of discussion and dissension. This ac- 
tion was forecast some months ago when, at a 
special meeting, the executive committee, com- 
posed of representatives of all State branches, 
decided further struggles on the part of the na- 
tional body to secure control of the building to 
be useless. In the years the organization has 
backed the enterprise, but a very small percent- 
age of the cost of the structure has been se- 
cured, and asit has been declared to be a losing 
speculation at best, conservative members of 
the union are pleased with the decision to aban- 
don it. The leader of the ‘‘Temple”’ forces has 
declared the project shall not be abandoned, 
and something of a split in the organization is 
nst improbable. 
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The Milwaukee Cathedral 


The feast of All Saints’, and days following, 
were the occasion, this year, of a special cele- 
bration in the see city of the diocese of Milwau- 
kee. All Saints’ cathedral being now freed from 
debt, and its sanctuary and chancel remodeled 
and refurnished, Bishop Nicholson determined to 
celebrate its 25th anniversary by its consecra- 
tion. The patronal festival was ushered in with 
choral Evensong on Monday, Oct. 31st, the Eve 
of AllSaints. On All Saints’ Day there were 
celebrations of the Holy Communion at 6:15, 7, 
and 8 o’clock, attended by large numbers of the 
congregation. At 10 o’clock two processions 
were formed, the one of the choir, clergy, and 
lay officials of the cathedral, which proceeded 
within the church to the principal entrance, to 
await the coming of the Bishop. The Bishop’s 
procession, consisting of cross-bearer and aco- 
lytes, the epistoler and gospeller at the Celebra- 
tion, the Rev. C. B. B. Wright bearing the pas- 
toral staff, the Bishop, attended by two assistant 
priests and followed by two acolytes, went out- 
side to the great door of the cathedral. Here 
the Bishop’s chaplain knocked thrice, and the 
door being thrown open, the procession moved 
towards the sanctuary, while the Bishop and 
choir sang alternate verses of Psalm xxiv. ‘whe 
ceremony of consecration then proceeded ac 
cording to the form in the Prayer Book, the 
Bishop saying each appointed benediction at the 
special place. The sentence of consecration was 
read by Canon St. George; it was then delivered 
to the Bishop, who laid it on the altar and in- 
toned the final act of consecration. A solemn 
Te Deum was sung by the choir, as an act of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

The choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
followed, the Bishop intoning theprayers. The 
service throughout was most impressive, being 
conducted with much solemnity. The Epistle 
was read by Canon Richey and the Gospel by 
the Rev. C. L. Mallory, the Rev. E. W. Spald- 
ing, of Decatur, Ala., the first dean of the ea- 
thedral and the man to whom, in large measure, 
its inception was due, preaching. . 


At the conclusion of the services, a luncheon 
was served to the clergy and a large number of 
the congregations at the St.Charles Hotel. The 
Bishop responded to the toast, “The Bishop,” 
by referring to the progress made in the last 
quarter of a century, laying stress on the har- 
monious spirit that prevails in the diocese, 
whose growth has never been affected by 
internal squabbles. He urged as the next work 
of the diocese the erection of an episcopal resi- 
dence. 


At 7:30 that evening, ‘‘Vespers of the Dead” 
was said in the cathedral, the Rey. C. L. Mal- 
lory, the second dean of the cathedral, preach- 
ing. In the course of his sermon he alluded _es- 
pecially to the self-sacrificing lives of Bishops 
Armitage and Welles who had done so much for 
the upbuilding of the cathedral. 


On All Souls’ Day there were requiem celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion at 7, 8, and 9:30 
A. M., the latter being choral. At this service, 
commemoration was made of the deceased bish- 
ops of the diocese, deceased priests connected 
with the cathedral, deceased members of the 
congregation, and others. At p.M., the Bish- 
op and cathedral clergy, the visiting clergy, the 
choir, servers, and ushers of the cathedral were 
entertained at supper in the Cathedral Hall. 
Speeches were made by the Bishop, Mr. Kem- 
per, the choir-master, Mr. C. P. Jones, the first 
cathedral choir master, and others. The even- 
ing was a most enjoyable one. On Thursday 
evening, at 8 o'clock, a general reception of the 
cathedral congregation was held in the Guild 
Hall, and was attended by over 250 people. A 
charming musical programme was rendered 
during the evening, under the direction of Mr. 
Kemper. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Nov. 5th, an 
entertainment was given to the children of the 
Sunday school and congregation. A musical 
and literary programme was rendered by some 

the children, after which they were plenti- 
fully supplied with cake andicecream. The 
Bishop addressed them, after which they be- 
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took themselves to games, and enjoyed them- 
selves as children know how todo. 

We trust that this auspicious event in the 
history of the cathedral may be followed by in- 
creasing growth and prosperity. 


Junior Auxiliary Publishing Company 


The first triennial meeting of the Junior Aux- 
iliary Publishing Company was held in St. Paul’s 
parish house, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 6th, at 
8 p.m. Upon the calling of the roll, 23 persons 
responded, and 14 dioceses were represented. 
The secretary, Miss Mary Beach, was chosen 
chairman in the absence of the vice-president, 
Dr. Samuel Hart. 

The secretary read a paper, giving a brief his- 
tory and report of the Publishing Company. The 
especial question for debate was: ‘‘How can we 
interest parishes in mission study, and utilize 
the publications of the company?”’ Able replies 
were mide by Mrs. 'ruttle, of Missouri; Mrs. 
Lawver, of California; Mrs. Morrison, of Du- 
luth; Miss Mary E. Hart, of Western New York; 
Miss Church, of New York; Mrs. Rochester, of 
Southern Ohio, and others. All these address- 
es proved an increase in interest in the study of 
missions. 

“How to interest the clergy generally in the 
subject,’ was discussed without any satisfac- 
tory suggestions. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until an 
early date, to be decided upon by the chairman. 

The adjourned meeting was held in St. John’s 
parish hall, on the evening of Oct. 10th, the sec- 
retary presiding. Representatives from some 
12 of the diocesan branches of the auxiliary 
were present, and a number of pledges for 
grants to the Printing Fund were received. 

A resolution offered by Mrs. Morrison, of Du- 
luth, and seconded by Mrs. Rochester, of South- 
ern Ohio, was passed; viz: That each diocesan 
officer be asked to recommend to every parish 
branch in her diocese the advisability of devot- 
ing one entire meeting in the immediate future 
to the consideration of the work, the needs, and 
the uses of the Junior Auxiliary Pnblishing 
Company 

A further resolution was passed, expressing 
the importance of introducing the study of mis- 
sions into the regular course of Sunday school 
lessons, and the secretary was instructed to 
bring the matter to the attention of those en- 
gaged in preparing such instruction, and to ask 
that the publications of the Publishing Company 
be utilized as far as possible in such a course. 

The secretary announced that the Publishing 
Company was about to make its first venture in 
theissue of a bound book, heretofore its publica- 
tions having been in the pamphlet form, and 
asked the co operation of the diocesan officers in 
securing orders for Mrs. Twing’s letters from 
the foreign mission field, entitled, ‘‘Twice 
around the world.’’ The book is to:be illustrated 
by 50 or more cuts, and brought out in in attrac- 
tive form for the approaching holidays. It was 
suggested by Mrs. Morrison that the officers of 
the Auxiliary be asked to obtain subscriptions 
to this book at as early a date as possible, and 
that the Company should bind together in the 
form of books its series of ‘‘Robins,’’? and other 
publications for the use of Sunday School librar- 
ies. 


Church News 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The Westchester Co. local assembly 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has elected 
the following officers: President, Mr. W. H. 
Reid; vice-president, Mr. W. H. Gaul, and sec- 
retary, Mr. Marcus Hallett. 

At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector, the Working- 
men’s Club held its 25th anniversary on the 
evening of Sunday; Nov. 13th. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. S. D. McConnell and Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting. 

At the church of All Angels, the Rev. Dr. 
Townsend, rector, a fine rendering has just 
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been given of Gounod’s oratorio of the Redemp 
tion, by the joint choirs of the parish and 
Grace church, with an orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. M. Helfenstein. 


The annual meeting of St. John’s Guild was 
held at the offices of the society, Nov. 9th. Re- 
ports were presented, and a large gathering of 
friends was entertained with a series of lantern 
slides, giving graphic views of the lines of ope- 
ration of the guild. 


The Church Temperance Society has not yet 
secured sufficient funds to carry on temperance 
work in the house in the Bowery, recently of- 
fered to it rent free. It has been decided to 
call the place the ‘“‘Squirrel Inn,’’ and operations 
will be begun as soon as the condition is met, 
which requires the raising of $15,000. 


Services were held Sunday, Nov. 138th, in the 
interest of the Church Army, at St. James’ 
church, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D. D., rec- 
tor. In the morning, Gen. Hadley reported on 
the work of the past year, and in the evening, 
he and the rector made addresses. There was 
also an address in the parish house by Miss 
Wray. 


The annual meeting of the British Schools 
and Universities Clubs was held at Holland 
House, Nov. 10th. The Rey. Dr. D. Parker 
Morgan was elected a member of the Board of 
Governors as representing the University of 
Oxford. The club has of late made special ef- 
forts to bring about a better feeling between 
Englishmen and Americans. 


The staff of the City Mission work has been 
changed by the retirement of the Rev. Wm. N. 
Dawson from his connection with missionary 
services at the prisons, and the Rev. Charles A. 
Wenman, from his labors at the institutions at 
Randall and Hart’s islands. The Rev. David T. 
Howell has been appointed to the latter posi- 
tion. 


At the parish house of St. Bartholomew’s 
church, the Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., rector, 
an enlargement has taken place in the work for 
residents of the city speaking foreign languages 
—a branch of activity in which this parish leads 
all others. The new venture is the establish- 
ment of a Sunday school and sewing school for 
German children, with provision, also, for Ger- 
man mothers. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector, a series of 
special lectures has been undertaken by the Or- 
der of the Silver Cross, which is an outgrowth 
of a Bible class of the Rev.W. W. Moir, curate of 
the parish, and has grown in eight years to 
have a membership of 134 men and boys. An 
invitation has been issued for attendance at the 
lecture by men and boys connected with any 
parishes of the city. 


The Rev. Dr. Winchester Donald, of Trinity 
church, Boston, gave a lecture before the Union 
Theological Seminary, Nov. 10th, on the “‘Ob- 
servance of Sunday.” Early in January Bishop 
Potter will give an address in the same place, 
on ‘‘Temperance,” and on May 11th, Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, will make an address on 
“The Church.’ The Rev. Franklin S. Spalding, 
rector of St. Paul’s church, Erie, Pa., is sched- 
uled for a lecture on ‘‘Patriotism.”’ 


At the 5lst annual meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, just 
held at the Bible House, the annual report stat- 
ed that the society has an invested endowment 
of $80,000, and has given a large number of gifts 
of books to candidates for Holy Orders and cler- 
gymen in different parts of the country. The 
annual election resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Solon Humphreys, as president; Mr. W. P. 
Brown, as treasurer; Mr. Thomas Whitaker, as 
secretary, and the Rev. Herman Dyer, D. D., as 
corresponding secretary. 


The former site of Columbia University,which 
has been in the market for some time past, has 
just been sold, with the old college buildings re- 
maining upon them, to Dr. J. S. White, the 
headmaster of Berkeley School. The site is 
valued at about $1,000,000, and it is understood 
that part of the arrangements for purchase in 
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cludes the receiving by Columbia in exchange 
the present property of the Berkeley School, in 
W. 44th st., valued at about $400,000. The exact 
details of the sale have not as yet been an- 
nounced. It is understood that after suitable 
alterations, the old buildings will be re-opened 
to study as Berkeley School, although some of 
them are likely to be demolished altogether. 


Grace church, the Rey. Dr. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, rector, has almost completed its new sum- 
mer home for women and children, located at 
New Canaan, Conn., within easy access to this 
city. It is expected that the buildings will be 
practically finished within the next six weeks. 
The parish purchased for this purpose some 
time ago, an estate comprising 260 acres on the 
side of a hill sloping towards Long Island 
Sound, the sparkling waters of which can be 
seen five or six miles away. The new buildings, 
two in number, were at once begun, the cost of 
their erection being estimated at about $20,000. 
The larger edifice will be about 90 by 50 ft., and 
will rise two and a half stories in height. Rooms 
in the east and west ends will be fitted up as 
dormitories for girls and boys. It is expected 
that each will accommodate50. The middle por- 
tion will contain the dining-rooms, kitchen, 
rooms for nurses and attendants, bath-rooms, 
and play-rooms. The other building, 50 by 28 
ft., will be divided into bed rooms and sewing 
rooms to accommodate such women as may be- 
come guests. 


TuckaHOoE.—The celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the founding of St. John’s church 
took place Nov. 10th. The rector, the Rev. J. W. 
Buckmaster, made an historical address, re- 
counting the establishment ofethe parish, Nov. 
9th, 1798, as a chapel of St. John’s church, Yon- 
kers, after which it was named. He gave many 
interesting particulars, stating that at that ear- 
ly day Indians stilllived in Westchester Co., and 
that the woods were so infested with wild ani- 
mals, that some of the parishioners when at 
tending services brought fire-arms with them 
for protection. The original building, hewn 
from native logs, and joined together with 
wooden pins, is still in use, though it has under- 
gone many changes and modifications. Bishop 
Potter delivered an address, after which re- 
freshments were served in the rectory to visit- 
ing clergy, of whom there were many. In the 


evening there was a jubilee, at which music was . 


rendered by the choir of All Souls’ church, New 
York. 


CuEsIER.—The new St. Paul’s church, recent- 
ly completed, has just been visited by Bishop 
Potter who administered Confirmation to a class 
numbering eight, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. J. Holmes McGuinness. The property, 
valued at about $4,000, is almost wholly freed 
from debt. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPHIA.— At the regular Monday meet- 
ing of the Clerical Brotherhood, on the 7th inst., 
at the Church House, the Rev. W. W. Steele, of 
St. Mary’s Ardmore, read an essay on ‘‘Origi- 
nality.” 

Word has been received that Archdeacon 
Brady who has been in Cuba, and who left for 
home about the Ist inst., on the transport ‘‘Ber- 
lin,” is suffering with typhoid fever. 


Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional’? was sung 
both morning and evening on Sunday, 30th ult., 
at St. James’ church, the Rey. Dr. J. N. Blanch- 
ard, rector, by the vested choir, toan admirable 
setting by Prof. Lacey Baker, organist and 
choir-master. 


Commencing on Friday evening, 4th inst., 
with the first Evensong of the Feast of St. Elisa- 
beth, the patronal festival at St. Elisabeth’s 
church was inaugurated. On the 5th inst., Sat- 
urday, being St. Elisabeth’s Day, there were 
four celebrations of the Holy Eucharist from 6 
to94.mM. On Sunday, 6th inst., at 7:30 a. M., 
there was the general Communion of the parish- 
joners who, immediately before the Celebra- 
tion, dedicated themselves to the love and sery- 
ice of Jesus Christ during the coming year. 
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There was achoral Celebration, with sermon, at 
9a. M., and still another at 10:30 a. m., witha 
solemn procession and sermon by the Rev. F'a- 
ther McGarvey, in which he spoke of the steady 
progress of the parish which on that day cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary. This was the re- 
sult of ‘the faithful preaching of the old truths 
of Christ’s religion: the Divinity of Christ, the 
grace of the sacraments, the infallibility of the 
Holy Scriptures, God’s love and God’s mercy. 
These are the truths which have enabled St. 
Elisabeth’s to accomplish her work. And weare 
persuaded that God’s blessing will follow us in 
the future, providing we still teach and main- 
tain the faith of the ages,” His text was a 
most appropriate one: ‘‘Harnestly contend for 
the faith,” Jude 3. After a children’s service 
in the afternoon,there was Evensong at 8 P. M., 
with a sermon by the rector. The services 
were continued through the week, closing on 
Saturday, octave of St. Elisabeth, there being 
two Celebrations daily,and a third on the 8th 
and 12th inst. There were entertainments for 
the children on the 9th, and the parish tea on 
the 10th inst. 


The Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., professor in 
the Divinity School, has been elected rector of 
St. Andrew’s chureh, Wilmington, Del., to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Murray. It is 
understood that Dr. Batten has aecepted the 
call. 


A very brilliant wedding took place on Tues- 
day afternoon, 8th inst., in Christ church, Ger- 
mantown, when Miss Emma Louisa Schwartz 
was united in holy matrimony to the Rev. Chas. 
Edward Spalding, of Grace church chapel. The 
rector, the Rev. Dr. John B. Falkner, officiated. 
assisted by his son, the Rev. W. Howard Falk- 
ner, It is announced that the Rev. Mr. Spald- 
ing has resigned charge of Grace church chapel, 
and will become dean of the cathedral at Los 
Angeles. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions,of the diocese,was held 
at Holy Trinity church on Thursday, 10th inst. 
Bishop Whitaker presided, and commenced the 
service with the office of the Holy Eucharist, 
the Rt. Rey. Dr. Gray being epistoler. Bishop 
Whitaker delivered an address, in which he said 
that ‘‘we come here with thankfulness that God 
put it into the hearts of the women of the 
Church to make so large an offering to Him.”’ 
The Bishop was assisted in the administration 
of the Blessed Sacrament by the Rev. Messrs. 
J. N. Blanchard, D.D., John Dows Hills, and T. 
A. Hilton. A conference in the parish house 
followed. The Rev. Dr. Blanchard spoke of the 
manner in which the United Offering was gath- 
ered in his parish. Among the first contributors 
was a woman who supported herself by her daily 
toil. The amount contributed by his parish of 
St. James, since the General Convention of 1895, 
was $1,780. Bishop Whitaker said that St. 
James’ gave more to the United Offering than 
any other parish in the United States. Mrs. 
Thomas Neilson spoke of the thanksgiving serv- 
ice at Washington, when the United Offering 
was presented; how the treasurer of the Board 
of Missions gave the whole day to the work, and 
it took four men four hours to count the offer- 
ings, which exceeded $81,000, of which this dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania contributed $14,000. The 
United Offering of 1901 is to be devoted to the 
work of all the missionary bishops and the Col- 
ored Commission, share and sharealike. Mrs. 
George C. Thomas, treasurer of the Auxiliary, 
offered certain suggestions as to the method of 
work during the next three years, and said 
that in giving to the United Offering it was 
not necessary to drop pennies into the box. 
Bishop Whitaker announced that a branch had 
been organized for work among missions in the 
diocese. At the afternoon meeting held in the 
church, Bishop Gray spoke on ‘‘Domestic mis- 
sions.’? In Maine, it was truly missionary 
work. The southern part of Indiana contains a 
vast region which has scarcely beeu touched by 
the Church. When he was engaged in work in 
Tennessee, out of 96 counties there were 70 in 
which the Church had no voice. Six years ago 
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he went to Southern Florida, where he found 
five separated self-supporting parishes and 
nearly 50 missions and mission stations; now he 
has 100, and the Woman’s Auxiliary had come 
to his aid. The Rev. Joshua Kimber, acting 
secretary of the Board of Missions, spoke on 
‘“‘Moreign missions.’ In the matter of sympa- 
thy and duty, how can any missions be foreign 
tous? Bishop Gailor told of work among the 
freedmen, and of the peculiarities of the colored 
race. The Rev. Horace F.. Fuller spoke on ‘‘Di- 
ocesan missions.’’ In the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are over two million souls, and in a 
large part of the diocese the Church is not rep- 
resented. With scores of wealthy families, 
there is difficulty in raising $15,000 a year for 
diocesan missions. He also spoke of work 
among the Italians, Jews, deaf-mutes, etc. Bish- 
op Talbot told of ‘‘Missions to the Indians.”’ 
People did not understand how large the work 
was. There are really seven. bishops who are 
trying to do something in the way of Indian 
work. <A new bishop is soon to go among the 
Arrapahoe and Shoshone Indians, where two 
priests and five or six lay teachers are now 
working. The number of Indians who relapse 
is diminishing year by year. The wonder is, 
not that the Indian makes such slow progress, 
but that, under the conditions, he makes such 
rapid progress. The attendance was very good 
all day, notwithstanding that a heavy ‘‘north- 
easter’’ prevailed, and a heavy rainfall. 


Ripiey Parx.—On Sunday afternoon, 6th inst., 
a Sunday school for colored people was organized 
at Christ church, the Rev. F’. C. Steinmetz, rec- 
tor. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
BISHOP McLAREN’S APPOINTMENTS 
NOVEMBER 
13. A.M., All Saints’, Ravenswood; P.M., St. Paul’s, 
Glencoe. 
14. 3P.M,, Church Home for Aged Persons. 
15. 4P.M., Trustees Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund. 
20. A.M., Christ, Winnetka; P.M., St. Augustine’s, 
Wilmette. F 
23. 2:30 Pp. M., Board of Missions. 
27. A.M., St. Philip's, Chicago; P. M., Good Shep- 
herd, Momence. 
29. Grace, Pontiac. 
30. St. Matthew’s, Fairbury. 
The Bishop will see persons on business at the 
Church Club, 510 Masonic Temple, as follows: 
Nov. 14...... 11 to 2. INOWalbiretteciee 1 to 3. 
NOV. 23.2.4... 11 to3. Nov. 28..... 10 to 12. 
Bishop McLaren has accepted an election to 
the Board of Trustees of Kenyon College. 


The Bishop’s family was expected to arrive 
from Washington on Thursday, after which he 
takes up his residence for the winter at High- 
land Park. 


At the visitation on Sunday morning last at 
All Saints’, Ravenswood, the Bishop contirmed 
27, of whom seven were from St. John’s, Irving 
Park, this class being presented by the Rev. C. 
HE. Bowles. In the afternoon, the Rev. H. G. 
Moore presented a class of three in St. Paul’s, 
Glencoe. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Church 
Club on the afternoon of the 10th, the following 
dates for the club dinners were agreed upon: 
Dec. 8th, annual dinner; Jan. 26th, being the 
day after Dr. Edsall’s consecration as Bishop of 
North Dakota, the dinner will be in the nature 
of areception to him and the seven diocesans 
who are expected to participate in that ceremon- 
ial. On the evening of Feb. 9th, the club will 
tender a banquet to the representatives of the 
17 Church clubs who are expected to attend the 
annual conference in Chicago that day. 


On the evening of the 10th, despite the very 
inclement weather, a number attended Trinity 
church to hear interesting addresses on the 
subject of the late Brotherhood Convention in 
Baltimore from the Rev. C. A. Scadding and the 
Rev. H. C. Kinney, after which adjournment 
was had to the parish house, where a meeting of 
the local assembly was held, under the presi- 
dency of Major Taylor E. Brown. Instructive 
addresses on the work of the Brotherhood were 
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made by Messrs. Barber, Easton, Wright, and 
Stenhouse. Dec. 15th was adopted as the date 
of the next assembly meeting, in the nature of a 
rally, in Grace hall. 


On Nov. 11th was formed ‘‘The Parish Guild of 
Trinity church,” under the wardenship of the 
rector, the object of which is to bring together 
on the first Tuesday in each month the various 
parish societies, whose several presidents, sec- 
retaries, and treasurers shall make reports in 
writing, “showing the work done, the financial 
condition and the future plans in their respect- 
ive fields, together with such recommendations as 
naturally arise from each branch represented.”’ 
Itis anticipated that, irrespective of the ad- 
vantage of the rectors thus being made ac- 
quainted at regular intervals, and economical- 
ly as to time, ‘‘with every feature of parish ac- 
tivity” in its condition and needs, these meetings 
which are open to every member of the congre- 
gation, will enable ‘‘each society to know what 
is being done by every other society,’’ and thus 
tend to a husbanding of energy and means. 


In few if in any dioceses are the re2tors of city 
and suburban parishes more like a band of 
brothers than in Chicago. This is due to the 
Monday meetings of the clericus, largely semi- 
social, in the Church Club rooms. Their wives 
on the other hand, though resident in the city 
for five, ten, and even 15 years, often have not 
even a bowing acquaintance with one another. 
On the call of a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Williams or the South side, Mrs. Morrison on 
the West, and Mrs. Edwards on the North, a 
meeting was to be held at Grace rectory by in- 
vitation of Mrs. Clinton Locke, wife of the dean 
of the North-east convocation, at 3P.m. on Thurs- 
day in this week. The circular is felicitous in 
the expression of the hope that ‘tan occasional 
re-union of a body of women with similar ex- 
periences, trials, and blessings, may be most 
helpful and cheering,’ and so they propose ‘‘to 
meet once a month for mutual pleasure and 
benefit.” 


Waterman Hall has since the commencement 
of its Michaelmas term, received accessions to 
its already full numbers. 


The Rev. H. L. Cawthorne who recently re- 
signed the rectorship of Christ church, Ottawa, 
officiated on Sunday last as priest-in-charge of 
St. Luke’s, Western ave. 


The Rey. Hanson A. Stowell, lately in charge 
of All Saints’, Western Springs, has been trans- 
ferred to the diocese of Springtield. 


The Rey. W. Clark, LL.D., professor in Trini- 
ty College, Toronto, is announced to preach in 
St. Chrysostom’s on the morning of the last Sun- 
day in Advent, and in the evening at Emmanuel, 
La Grange. He will lecture on ‘‘Savonarola,”’ 
“Books and reading,” and Kingsley’s ‘‘Water 
babies,”’ on evenings of that week. His exposi- 
tion of the last-named subject received years ago 
the approval of the versatile author. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL. ., Bishop 

BrooKLyN.—The anniversary meeting of the 
Long Island branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions was held in St. Ann’s 
church, on Noy. 10th. In the abscence of Bishop 
Littlejohn who was detained by a slight indis- 
position, the Rev. Dr. Alsop presided. At the 
morning service an address of welcome was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Burgess, and the reports 
were read by the Rey. George F. Breed. 
Luncheon was served by the women of St. Ann’s 
congregation, and the afternoon service was 
opened at 2 o’clock, the Rev. Henry T. Scudder 
presiding. Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, gave a 
most interesting and encouraging account of the 
work in China. The Kev. Henry Forrester, of 
the Mexican Mission, also made an encouraging 
report, and Bishop Rowe told of the ad- 
vancement of the Church in Alaska, and of the 
work amongst the Indians in that territory. 
The Rev. Dr. James Clarence Jones reported 
the work on Long Island: Thereare 129 church 
edifices, seating 50,000; 30,000 communicants, and 
31,000 children in the Sunday schools. Inallthe 
evangelical churches in Brooklyn there are 600,- 
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000 members, and 681,000 sittings in churches and 
chapels. Dr. Jones thought it wise to wait till 
there was a demand for more churches before 
building them. Bishop Wells, of Spokane, and 
the Rev. Mr. Tyng, from Japan, told of the 
work in their respective fields. Bishop Wells 
spoke of his need for more clergymen at once, 
and urged that they be sent him. 


On Nov. 10th a reception was held at the 
House of St. Giles the Cripple, for children, and 
it being the annual donation day, many contri- 
butions were made of provisions and delicacies, 
together with money for current expenses and 
reduction of the first mortgage of $6,000, which 
it is hoped . will soon be paid off. The total re- 
ceipts for the year were $6,783.33; total dis- 
bursements, including extinguishment of sec- 
ond mortgage of $1,000, $6,746.72. The total 
number of crippled*children now in the home is 
46. 


On the afternoon of Nov. 8th, a meeting was 
held in St. Luke’s church, the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Swentzel, rector, for the purpose of organizing 
St. Agnes’ Guild for young women, which is to 
be a training school for Church workers of the 
future. A mural tablet in memoriam of the 
late Rev. Dr. E, A. Bradley, one time rector of 
St. Luke’s, is soon to be placed in the chancel, a 
large sum of money having already been sub- 
scribed. 


At the cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, a class of twelve colored persons from 
Merrick, were confirmed by Bishop Littlejohn, 
on Nov. 5th. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaLtimorE.—The regular fall meeting of the 
archdeaconry of Baltimore was held in the 
church of the Holy Comforter, on Nov. 2d, 
Bishop Paret, presiding, with the Rev. John G. 
Sadtler,as secretary. After litany, Archdeacon 
Thomas Atkinson read his report on the mission 
work for the past year, and a number of plans 
for increasing the work were discussed, though 
action was deferred until a later meeting. Those 
who participated in the discussion were the 
Rev.. Messrs. Charles C. Griffith, Francis H. 
Stubbs, Arthur C. Powell, A. Crawford, Chas. 
A. Jessup, and R. H. Payne. A large number 
of clergymen were present. 


The Bishop has given lay-reader’s license to 
Mr. George W. Kimberly, to serve under his 
special direction, and appointed his duty at the 
Johns Hopkins Orphan Asylum. Healso gave 
license to Dr. S. H. Anderson, for duties in 
Queen Caroline and St. Peter’s parishes, and 
also reaewed, until revoked, permission forthe 
Rev. O. J. Wheldin, deacon of Pennsylvania, to 
officiate, if desired, for deaf-mutes in Maryland. 


All Saints’ Day was observed at the memorial 
church of All Saints’ by the celebration of the 
anniversary of the guild of the church. At 7 
A. M., the rector, the Rev. Edward W. Wroth, 
administered Holy Communion. In the evening, 
the Rev. W. M. Jefferis, of Galveston, Texas, de- 
livered the anniversary sermon tothe guild, and 
Mr. Frank S. Chevannes, the president of the 
guild, made an address. The anniversary con- 
cluded with a reception in the Sunday school 
rooms of the church, after which a collation 
was served. Theservices were largely attended. 


Mr. Lorraine Holloway, fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists, and organist and choir- 
master of the church ot St. Michael and All 
Angels, has arranged an interesting series of 
organ recitals, to be given on the great Hope- 
Jones organ in that church during the coming 
winter. The series will be something of a nov- 
elty, in that nothing but what is strictly organ 
music will be performed, no transcriptionsor ar- 
rangements whatever being played. 


- The Maryland Church Choir Guild has begun 
rehearsals, and will give its first’service this 
season in February. This organization was 
formed last year, after a plan of the famous 
English choir guilds, and is composed of the 
choirs of old St. Paul’s, St. George’s, St. Michael 
and All Angels’, and Mt. Calvary churches. The 
guild has for its object the rendition of English 
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cathedral music of the best type (usually such 
works as make too great demands upon a single 
choir), and the general cultivation of Church 
music. The works now being rehearsed under 
the direction of the choirmasters, are: A. H. 
Mann’s Magnificat and Nune Dimittis, and Sir G. 
C. Martin’s anthem, ‘‘Whoso dwelleth under the 
defense of the Most High.’ Last year the guild 
gave two highly successful services at. old St. 
Paul’s and St. Michael and All Angels’ churches. 


Mr. Horton Corbett, of St. Peter’s church, has 
resumed his short organ recitals after the Sun- 
day evening services. 


The All Saints’ Home for children, under the 
auspices of the Sisters of All Saints, has moved 
from the mother house of the order, at No. 801 
Eutaw st., to No. 300 North Carey st. From 20 
to 25 children are sheltered by it, and the quar- 
ters allotted it in the house of the Order have 
become inadequate. In order to shelter and 
train as many children as possible, the girls are 
placed in good families or in situations where 
they can care for themselves,as soon as they 
are fit. Others are taken in their places, and 
the best use made of the available funds. 


The first annual meeting of the Churchmen’s 
Club of Maryland, recently organized, which 
was to have been held Thursday, Nov. 10th, 
was postponed until early in December,on ac- 
count of the absence from the city of Bishop 
Paret, who was to have made the principal ad- 
dress. The Bishop, who has not been well for 
several days, has gone to New Orleans in search 
of better health, and expects to be away for 
about three weeks. 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 9th, a meeting 
of the congregation of the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels’ was held in St. Michael’s House 
for the purpose of bringing the congregation 
closer together and forming a better organiza- 
tion for the work of the parish. In inviting the 
congregation to the meeting, the rector, the 
Rev. C. Ernst Smith, designated it as a “‘roll- 
call.””> The rector presided. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Robertson Taylor, on “‘Our suc- 
cessful past ;” Attorney-General Harry M. Cla- 
baugh, on ‘‘Present opportunities ;’’ Mr. J. Hen- 
ning Nelms, on ‘What we are doing;’’ by the 
rector,on ‘‘Our needs and duty.’’ and by Mr. 
Frederick W. Story, on ‘‘The young men and 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew.”’ A resolution 
was adopted declaring every man, woman, and 
child in the congregation could and should be, 
ready to do some work for the Church. The 
church choir rendered a special programme, and 
there were violin solos during the evening. The 
parish was organized 21 years ago, with ten 
communicants. Now there are 1,110 who wor- 
ship in a handsome stone edifice, and own a 
splendid parish house. The parish is at present 
one of the largest in the city, and is rapidly 
building up, and the rector and vestry are im- 
pressed with the possibilities that are offered 
for effective work. 


The third semi-annual meeting of the arch- 
deaconry of Towson met in the church of the 
Transfiguration, West Arlington, Nov. 8rd. 
Bishop Paret presided during the earlier part 
of the meeting, and was succeeded by Archdea- 
con W. H. H. Powers. The Rey. R. A. Castleman 
read an interesting paper on Church work 
in Harford Co., which was extensively dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed, with the 
Rev. Percy F. Hall, chairman, to have a map 
made of the archdeaconry of Towson, illustrat- 
ing the Church and missionary work of the 
archdeaconry, as compared with other churches 
and archdeaconries. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to revise the rules and regulations goy- 
erning the archdeaconry, and another to inves- 
tigate the Church work in the public insti- 
tutions in Baltimore, Harford, and Carroll 
Cos. In the evening a missionary service was 
held; Archdeacon J. C. Gray and the Rev. Chas. 
C. Griffith preached sermons on missionary 
work. A number of clergymen were present. 
The next meeting will be held in the spring, at 
Towson. 


CUMBERLAND.—On Oct. 26th, Mrs. Morrison, 
wife of Bishop Morrison, of Duluth, gave a talk 
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on ‘Missionary work among the Chippewa Indi- 
ans of Minnesota,” before the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of Emmanuel church, at the home of Mrs. 
R. D. Johnson. 


GLEN Burriz.—Bishop Paret recently visited 
the chapel at this place, the Rev. J. A. Evans, 
missionary-in-charge, made a special address to 
the congregation on their work and duties, 
preached, and administered the Holy Commun- 
ion. He afterward visited St. Barnabas’ mission 
and church, at Curtis Bay, the same missionary- 
in-charge, ‘preaching and confirming a class of 
six persons. 


BROOKEVILLE.—Bishop Paret made a special 
visit to St. Mark’s church recently, which is 
without a rector. After Morning Prayer and 
litany, he administered the Holy Communion, 
preached, and gave special counsel to the vestry 
and people. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

On the evening of Sunday, Nov. 6th, the mem- 
bers of Ephphatha mission, Detroit, worshiped 
with the congregation of St. James’ church, 
their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Mann, interpreting 
as the rector read orally. This ‘‘combined sery- 
ice’? was the means of :giving information con- 
cerning this ‘‘voiceless’? work of the Church, 
the sermon being prepared for the purpose. 
Services for deaf-mutes only were held in the 
morning and afternoon in the chapel of St. 
John’s church. 


Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

The quarterly meeting of the diocesan branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in Schuyler 
Memorial House, St. Louis, on Thursday, Nov. 
3d, Mrs. Tuttle presiding. It was preceded by 
a celebration of the Holy Communion in Christ 
church cathedral, at 10 o’clock. Representa- 
tives of the various parochial branches were 
generally in attendance, with many others of 
the active workers. Reports were made by the 
treasurers of various special funds. The United 
Offering was reported to have amounted to $1,- 
288.54, being about $75 more than that made by 
Missouri three years ago. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed that the gross receipts of the past 
year had exceeded $1,900, leaving a balance of 
$3 81 in the treasury after all pledges of this di- 
ocesan branch had been fully met and redeemed. 
Mid-day prayers for missions were said by Bish- 
op Tuttle, and after luncheon the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, of the missionary jurisdiction of Du- 
luth, addressed the meeting in regard to the 
work committed to him, less than two years 
ago, and which heis striving to do with very in- 
adequate means at his disposal. This resulted 
in the raising at once of a fund of $104 (which it 
is proposed to increase to as much as $120) for 
aiding him-in this important and extensive 
work. Other appropriations were made: $25 
for the mission at Cuba, in this State; of $50 for 
Bishop Gilbert’s Indian work at Birch Coolie, 
and $25 for the mission lately begun at the In- 
sane Asylum of this city. The president of the 
auxiliary, Mrs. Tuttle, made an admirable and 
most practical address upon the points which 
needed to be corrected or improved on by the 
auxiliary or its members, which, after being 
heard, was promptly asked for publication as a 
leaflet for circulation. 


Sr. Louis.—The superintendent of the Insane 
Asylum of this city having asked that the 
Church shall conduct a service for the inmates 
- of that institution every Sunday morning, be 
tween the hours of 9 and 10 o’clock, it has been 
arranged that such services be held by such of 
the city clergy as may volunteer for that duty, 
and appointments have been made for a month 
or more in advance. This request is due to the 
fact that our liturgical service is quiet and or- 
derly, and calculated to benefit both patients 
and attendants, while those which have been 
held by various preachers, with their extem- 
pore prayers and exciting harangues, have been 
found disturbing and hurtful. 


The Rev. James R. Winchester, D. D., having 
been called from Christ church, Nashville, to 
the rectorship of the church of the Ascension, 
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St. Louis, took charge of the same Sept. Ist, 
and has already madea marked impression upon 
this important parish and its members, healing 
dissensions and restoring cordiality, and arous- 
ing more of earnestness and devotion. 


This year being the 76th since the consecra- 
tion of the first building for Christ church, now 
the cathedral] of the diocese, it has been marked 
by the holding of a series of services on All 
Saints’ Day (the natal day of this oldest parish 
in Missouri) and throughout its octave. Ser- 
mons and addresses have been delivered by the 
Bishop and cathedral clergy, by the Bishop 
of Duluth, and some of the rectors of city par- 
ishes. Forsome years past, All Saints’ Day has 
been the time when special offerings have been 
sought for the Endcwment Fund of the cathe- 
dral, which grows all too slowly, and is still far 
below $100,000, which amount it ought to reach 
in order to place that institution upon a safe and 
permanent basis. 


Iowa 


CreEsco.—When the Rev. A. V. Gorrell took 
charge last February, there were only 35 com- 
municants; now there are 62. In five years the 
mission has had but one episcopal visitation. 
The church has been newly carpeted, new lights 
have been added, and the woodwork of the nave 
has been painted, the furnace repaired, and all 
the work paid for. The people are much en- 
couraged, and there is good promise for the fu- 
ture. 

Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishop. 

As already announced in our columns, the 
Rev. Edgar F’. Gee has accepted the rectorship 
of Grace church, Galesburg, and has entered 
upon his work with hopeful prospects. 


The Bishop is still at St. Albans, Vt., with his 
family. In a private letter to the editor, he 
says: ‘Your account in THE Livine CuurcH 
of the Convention is admirable, and supplies to 
me very much the lack of hearing and seeing. I 
am not strong enough to arrange all details, but 
believe the conclusions to be satisfactory. The 
spirit of the Convention was indeed praise- 
worthy. God be thanked for all. I hardly 
know what to say of my health. With helpI 
walk a few blocks, but get quite fatigued. I 
have been to church to four services during 
five months. Our Lord will direct. The legend 
of the old diocese of Illinois was, Jehovah Jireh.’’ 


KNoXVILLE.—'Lhe cadetsof St. Alban’s Acads- 
my worship at St. John’s church, a beautiful 
little Gothic building, which has been moved 
upon the school grounds. One month ago the 
superintendent, Mr. A. H. Noyes, Mrs. Noyes, 
and the chaplain met with the Church members 
of the cadet corps, and organized St. Alban’s 
Guild. The purposes of the guild are to endeavor 
to make the religious life at St. Alban’s a reali- 
ty; to enhance the reverential beauty of the 
services, and to beautify the place of worship. 
The boys at once set to work with enthusiasm. 
T hey mean to place a new altar in the sanctuary, 
in time, to obtain a pipe organ, and to effect 
other improvements. The choir has been re- 
organized. Mrs. Noyes is the honorary presi. 
dent, and will act as the adviser of the guild. 
The officers are Mr. Saxon Cole, president; Mr. 
Fred Hess, secretary; Capt. Booge, treasurer ; 
and Messrs. Buchanan, Ballard, and Shoop, 
chairmen of committees. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
Cuiinton —St. Andrew’s church, for years ina 
missionary field, has suffered a great loss in the 
late sudden death of Mr. W. Alex. Sadler who 
accomplished much for the Church during many 
years. 


Lake CHARLES.—Sunday, Oct 16th, the town 
assembled in and around the church of the Good 
Shepherd, to witness the reception of Company 
“G,'First Louisiana Regiment. The rector, the 
Rev. Jos. Spearing, arranged a service of a very 
attractive character. The denominations were 
represented inthe attendance. 


Amite City.—It is expected to introduce a 
vested choir at the church of the Incarnation by 
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Christmas. Among late improvements, a neat 
fence has been put around the church edifice, 
and a pretty belfry erected. 


New Or tEANs.—Miss M. Grimshaw, the dea- 
coness, reports having made for the cathedral 
work, 30 visits during the month of October, be- 
sides weekly visits to the Charity Hospital. She 
expects to take an active part in the mission 
school which opens early in November, and 
which meets on Saturdays in the guild room of 
the cathedral. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
BISHOP'S APPOINTMENTS 
NOVEMBER 
20. Incarnation, Knoxville; St. Stephen's, Mc- 
Keesport. 

27. Christ chureh, Philadelphia. 

29. Laymen’s Missionary League. 

30. St. Andrew. Anniversary of the Brotherhood 

of St. Andrew. 
DECEMBER 
4. St. Paul’s, Kitanning; St. Mark’s, Ford City; 
Emmanuel, Allegheny. 

10. Ascension, Bradford. 

11. Ascension, Bradford; St. John’s, Kane. 

12. St. Margaret’s, Mount Jewett. 

13. St. Martin's, Johnsonburg. 

18.. Nativity, Crafton; Atonement, Carnegie; 

Paul’s, Pittsburgh. 

The quarterly meeting of the Prayer Book So- 
ciety of the diocese was held Nov. 3rd, at the 
Church Rooms, Pittsburgh. Various grants of 
Prayer Books and Hymnals were made, and a 
committee was appointed to call upon the pro- 
prietors of the leading hotels in the city, with a 
view to obtaining their consent to placing copies 
of the Prayer Book in their rooms, as has been 
done by a similar organization in one of our 
large Eastern cities. 


The monthly meeting of the Guild of St. Bar- 
nabas for Nurses, took place in St. John’s 
church, Pittsburgh, on Friday evening, Nov.4th. 
The service was read by the chaplain-general of 
the order, Bishop Whitehead, and the chaplain 
of the Pittsburgh branch, thefRev. Mr. Danner, 
and three new members wereadmitted. At the 
business meeting which followed, an interesting 
account of the council meeting in October, in 
Washington city, was given by the Bishop. A 
social meeting ensued, when refreshments were 
served by the associates of St. John’s parish. 
The next meeting of the branch will be held 
Dec, 2d, at the headquarters of the Church Ar- 
my, on Third ave. 


St. 


Ciry.—On Monday evening, Nov. 7th, a large 
assemblage of Church people gathered at Cal- 
vary parish house, the occasion being the first of 
a series of lectures to be given by the Church 
club of the diocese, Mr. Reuben Miller, presi- 
dent of the club, presiding. The opening office 
was read by Dr. Maxon, and the speaker of the 
evening was the Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, D.D., 
Bishop coadjutor, of Southern Ohio. ‘‘The sub- 
ject of the lecture was, ‘‘The principles of the 
English Reformation.’? It was a profound and 
scholarly disquisition upon its causes, facts, 
agents, principles, and results. Among the 
other lecturers in this course, are the Rev. Dr. 
McConnell, of Brooklyn, who will speak in De- 
cember, and the Rev. Dr. Hodges, of Cambridge, 
who will present the subject of Christian So- 
cialism in January. 

The second annual convention of the young peo- 
ple’s guilds of the churches of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, occurred on Thursday evening, Nov. 
10th, at Trinity chapel, with the Rev. W. L. H. 
Benton as chairman. Delegates were present 
from nearly all of the guilds in the cities and 
suburbs, and the attendance, in spite of the 
most unpropitious weather, aggregated more 
than 250. Mr. Benton made the address of wel- 
come. The following papers were read by guild 
representatives: ‘Aims and objects of thecon- 
vention,’ Joseph Reeves; ‘How does the 
Charch benefit the young people?” James Gee- 
gan; ‘How can guilds benefit the Church and 
Sunday school,” C. A. Heckman; ‘‘How can we 
hold the young people in the Church,”’ George 
Chinery; ‘‘How can we build up our guilds,” J. 
A. Armstrong; ‘‘The young women in the 
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Church,’ Miss Carrie Warton; and ‘‘The social 
side of the guild,’ Emil Rebele. “At the end of 
the meeting a collation was furnished by the 
members of Trinity guild. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence,S T. D., Bishop 

The Eastern convocation held its 276th meet- 
ing on Nov. 9th, in Christ church, Andover. 
The vice-dean, the Rev. J. Van Buren, presided. 
At the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the 
Rev. Frederick Edwards preached from Romans 
xiv: 13. Essays were read at the afternoon ses- 
sion. Professor E.S. Drown presented the sub- 
ject of ‘The Hoiy Communion.” ‘Mysticism’ 
was treated by the Rey. Arthur Peaslee, and 
‘“‘Parnassian Apologetics” by the Rev. J. W. 
Suter. Nineteen of the clergy were present, and 
a good number of the laity. 


Boston.—It is now stated that the church of 
the Messiah will not be open this winter. 


The Rev. W. B. Frisby, rector of the church 
of the Advent, on account of illness, will leave 
shortly for abroad, and remain one year. 


The annual meeting of the Church Home for 
Orphan and Destitute Children was held on Nov. 
10th. The weather was very unfavorable, and 
but few persons were present. Bishop Lawrence 
presided, and opened the meeting with prayer. 
Mrs. R. M. Fabens read the annual report, 
which showed the excellent condition of the 
Home under the new management. Mr. G. L. 
Richards read the reports of the treasurer, and 
the Stanwood School. The usual questioning of 
the children upon the catechism and Bible was 
conducted by the Rev. A. E. George, the chap- 
lain of the Home, by a series of pictures, which 
was very interesting. The Rev. Robert Codman, 
Jr., made an excellent address on the topic, 
‘Mother Church,” to the children. Bishop 
Lawrence pronounced the benediction. There 
are now 75 children inthe Home. 


The Rev. Geo. Fisher, missionary in charge of 
Emmanuel church, Shelburne Falls, writes to us 
that the statement in our last issue as to its be- 
ing closed is a mistake: ‘‘Bishop Lawrence made 
his visitation at this church on Tuesday, Nov. 
8th, and confirmed a class of eight, five of whom 
are young men. Services are regularly held 
every Sunday, and I havenot yet heard of any 
intention to close the church. Bishop Lawrence 
and Archdeacon Tebbetts have both spoken very 
strongly of their intention that the church shall 
not be closed.” 


A chapel is being built at Stoughton, under 
the charge of the Kev. George Walker, of Can- 
ton. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The regular quarterly meeting of the Church 
Club of the diocese was held in Harmony Hall, 
New Haven, on Nov. 3d. There was a very 
large gathering of the members. The Church 
Club is a laymen’s organization, but it is their 
custom to invite to their quarterly meetings and 
dinners bishops and other clergy to address 
them. The guests of honor were the Bishops 
Brewster, Gailor, Nichols, and Rowe. Other 
guests were the Rev. Messrs. George Brinley 
Morgan, G. L. Phillips, R. H. Gesner, and Mr. 
Pease, of Georgia. At the business meeting pre- 
ceding the dinner,resolutions of respect in regard 
to Mr. Geo. Ellis, lately senior warden of Christ 
church, Hartford, were read by Mr. George W. 
Russell, The memorial was a glowing tribute to 
a faithful Churchman and conscientious Chris- 
tian man. The club also adopted resolutions rec- 
ommending to the special committee appointed 
by the last diocesan convention, that parishes in 
arrears for their diozesan assessments should 
not be allowed voice or vote, but only a seat, in 
convention. After the dinner, the president of 
theclub, Mr. W. W. Skiddy, of Stamford, intro- 
duced Bishop Brewster, wittily referring to the 
fact that Bishop Brewster in the the last Gener- 
al Convention, having referred to himself as the 
‘*baby bishop,’*was thereupon corrected by Bish- 
op McVickar with the statement that inasmuch 
as he had been the last consecrated he was the 
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““oaby bishop!’? Bishop Brewster expressed his 
pleasure that the laymen were not only coming 
together in these Church clubs for social pur- 
poses, but also to aidin the practical care and 
work of the Church. ‘The true ideal of the 
Church is the effective working together of 
every part,’’ bishop, priest, deacon, and layman 
have all their work todo. Bishop Gailor eulo- 
gized the Church Club as an organization which 
tended to break down that parochialism which is 
so distressing in the Church. He thought the 
poise, balance, and conservatism of such clubs 
tended to counteract extreme tendencies and to 
banish alarm that is periodically apt to arise 
over tendencies in ritual and criticism. Bishop 
Nichols urged the benefit of keeping up debate 
on vital moral questions; he thought the Church 
Club tended to fit men for this work, and that 
first-class questions bring forth first-class men. 
Bishop Rowe gave asplendid picture of the con- 
ditions, physical, moral, and ecclesiastical of his 
diocese. The speeches of the bishops abounded 
in wit and common-sense, and it was only re- 
gretted that Bishop Williams, Bishop McVickar, 
and Bishop Graves who had also been invited, 
could not have been present. The Church Club 
has become one of the recognized sources of 
strength in the diocese, and counts among its 
members over 125 of the influential laymen of 
Connecticut. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
jiary to the Board of Missions met in Christ 
church, New Haven, on Nov. 10th. In spite of 
the fact that the day was the stormiest the city 
has experienced this fall, nearly 60 parishes 
were represented by 157 delegates. Besides 
these, there was a large congregation which 
comfortably filled the very spacious church. 
After the celebration of the Holy Eucharist,Mrs. 
Colt, the president of the diocesan branch, 
called the meeting to order. Since last meet- 
ing, owing to the resignation of the correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Edith Beach, Miss E. D. 
Ferguson, of St. John’s church, Stamford, has 
been appointed to that position by Bishop 
Brewster. Miss St. John reported for the 
Church Periodical Club, and Miss Lucy Jarvis, 
for the Junior Auxiliary. The reports showed 
steady growth of the work in those special lines, 
but still great opportunities for improvement. 
A summary of Miss Ferguson’s report shows 
that during the year, 290 boxes have been sent 
to points outside the diocese. The value of 
these amounted to $10,642. Besides, money was 
contributed, aggregating $10,005. Boxes and 
money for diocesan missions amounted to $1,139. 
Speaking generally, an increased number of 
parishes reporting, and an increased number of 
women contributing to the pledges of the aux- 
iliary, are among the mosthopeful signs. After 
the reports, appeals were read for aid in differ- 
ent parts of the field. Many articles were 
pledged forthwith to supply a western priest 
who had lost by fire the furniture and house- 
hold accumulations of 15 years. A goodly sum 
was raised by an offering succeeding an appeal 
by the Rev. Dr. Seymour for Mrs. Brush’s 
Girls’ School, in South Dakota. Besides these 
gifts, $5,000 was pledged to various missions and 
missionaries for the ensuing year. Mrs. Ware, 
whose husband has charge ofa large part of the 
mission ‘work in South Dakota, spoke of the 
good work done there. Miss Emery followed, 
earnestly pleading that the auxiliary should be 
something more than ‘‘a supply department,’’ 
thatit should aim to cultivate interest in mis- 
sions by study of them and by sending out some 
of its members to work in the field. Since the 
last General Convention, there has been an in- 
creased number of young women offering them- 
selves tor this work. In the afternoon, Bishop 
Brewster introducing several of the Missionary 
Bishops who had been invited to address the 
women, said that the conception of the Church 
is imperialistic, in the sense that it must con- 
quer the world. Say what one will of the na- 
tion, the Church, the City of God, is for expan- 
sion, it is of the very essence of the Church 
that it must make sacrifices, losing its life to 
save the lives of others, giving out of its life to 
redeem the souls of men. Bishop Brewer, of 
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Montana, spoke of the new impulse that had 
been given to missionary work by the last Con- 
vention, but he could not help thinking what a 
different position the Church would hold to-day 
among the Christians of this nation if the Eng- 
lish Church had sent a bishop in that ship that 
carried the Jamestown colonists. Bishop Mc- 
Kim emphasized the great work that could be 
done by women in Japan. There was a work, 
that owing to the customs of the country, only 
women could do. He had secured six women to 
help him, but he urgently needed four more. 
The Bishop of Oklahoma, in speaking of some of 
the difficulties of reaching the people of his jur- 
isdiction, said that 35 different languages were 
spoken by the Indians of his cure. He felt that 
with the money he had to use, good progress 
was being made in the work. The Bishop of 
Olympia gave a bright picture of his missionary 
work. He spoke glowingly of the unique work 
of the girls’ school, which educated young 
women for $200 per annum. The meeting closed 
with the singing of a hymn and the benediction. 


New Haven.—The first in the course of the 
Berkeley sermons before the students of the 
university, was_delivered by the Rt. Rev. F. R. 
Graves, D.D., Bishop of Shanghai, in Trinity 
church, on Nov. 6th. Bishop Graves in a stir- 
ring sermon showed the great need and the great 
opportunity of China. 


West Haven.—The vested choir of Christ 
church celebrated its 10th anniversary on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 6th. A fine musical pro- 
gramme was rendered by the large choir of 30 
men and boys, and the rector delivered an ap- 
propriate address. Thechoir was organized Nov. 
7th, 1888, by the Rev. Hobart B. Whitney, the 
well-known composer of Church music. He was 
assisted by Mr. J. J. Mathias, a member of Trin- 
ity parish, New Haven. During the present rec- 
torate, Mr. F. B. Northrop, of Wallingford, has 
been choirmaster. 


MERIDEN.—There was a large meeting of the 
women of the parish who wished to have the 
work and purpose of the Daughters of the King 
explained to them, in the parish house, on Friday 
evening, Nov, 4th. The meeting was addressed 
by Miss Ryerson, the national secretary of the 
order; Mrs. J. W. S. Peck, vice-president of 
the Connecticut branch, and Mrs. Jarvis, of Sey- 
mour, its president. j 


OxrorD.—This parish, in connection with 
Quakers Farms, is now in charge of the Rev. E. 
H. Mathison, of Immanuel church, Ansonia. 
Services are held by Mr. W. A. Woodford, a 
student of the Berkeley Divinity School, the 
two cures depending for all priestly ministra- 
tions on the rector of Immanuel. The work 
shows encouraging signs of growth and interest. 


Stamrorp.—St. John’s church, lately freed 
from debt, wasconsecrated by Bishop Brewster 
on All Saints’ Day. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of New York. About 40 clergy 
participated. A beautiful memorial tablet to 
the memory of the late Dr. Tatlock, for so many 
years rector of this church, was unveiled. 


WaTERTOWN.—This parish, always forward in 
good works, is working to put the Church in 
Oakville, where it has long maintained a mis- 
sion, on a self-supporting basis. The Rey. E. 
M. Skager is working thereas rector’s assistant. 
This part of Watertown is growing rapidly, and 
there is probably no part of the archdeaconry 
where better results may be expected from en- 
ergetic work. There is a Sunday school in Oak- 
ville of about 45 scholars. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


The annual meeting of the Woman's Auxiliary 
of this diocese was held at Calvary church, 
Summit, Nov. 2d. The Bishop of the diocese 
celebrated the Holy Communion, and addresses 
were made by the Bishops of South Dakota, 
Western Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
and Alaska, and by the Ven. Alexander Mann, 
archdeacon of Newark. 


Newark.—Trinity church has bought a new 


organ, and kindly gave the old one to St. James’ 
church, and the latter is having an addition 
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built to receive it. Unfortunately, the new or- 
gan was destroyed in a railroad accident, en 
route for Newark, and so Trinity church is left 
with no organ at all, untila new onecan be 
built. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The annual convention of the Ohio St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood was held in Trinity church, 
Toledo, on Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 5th and 
6th. Mayor Jones welcomed the members in a 
speech fullof the brotherly spirit. The first and 
last addresses of the convention were from the 
general secretary, Mr. John W. Wood, on ‘‘Per- 
sonality,’ and ‘‘The ruleof service.’ The ques- 
tion, ‘Why aremen indifferent to the study of 
the Bible,’’ was discussed by the Rev. N. P. Mor- 
gan; Chapter meetings and individual effort, by 
Mr. J. B. Loomis, of Louisville, Ky.; Local con- 
ferences and auxiliary work, by Mr. M. G. Ben- 
ham,and theSaturday afternoon Quiet Hour was 
conducted by the Rev. J. C. White. Mr. Joseph 
P. Cleal, of Dayton, talked of ‘‘Home and the 
shop,”’? the Rev. J. W. Atwood, of ‘‘The school, 
the Church, the nation.’”’ The annual sermon 
was preached on Sunday morning by the Rey. 
Frank Du Moulin, and the rule of prayer was ful- 
ly set forth by the Rev. W.C. Clapp. At the 
three Saturday meetings, there was free, full, 
and profitable discussion. Several hearty brief 
impromptu speeches were made at the farewell 
meeting after the Sunday night service. The 
prevailing sentiment was that although not the 
largest, this has been the most profitable of the 
six State conventions. There are now 16 mem- 
bers instead of 10 in the State council, with pur- 
pose to start more new chapters and revive the 
lapsed. 


Alabama 
Richard H. Wilmer, DD., LL.D,. Bishop 

Henry Melville Jackson. D.D., Coadiutor Bishop 

The work which has been carried on in the 
Gulf Coast missions during the past two years, 
seems to be producing most satisfactory results. 
The Rey. G. L.Tucker took charge last January; 
since then he has baptized 34, three being 
adults; four have been confirmed, and he 
has now two classes in preparation. At St. 
Paul’s, Whistler, services are held every week. 
Lately, gifts of a finely carved chancel chair, a 
memorial, and white altar cloths and hangings, 
brass vases, and a chancel lamp, have been 
made. Sixteen families have been enrolled in 
the two mission stations of Point Clear and 
Cavanac. At Point Clear, services are held in 
the Methodist church temporarily, a fund being 
raised for a church building to be called St. 
Luke’s. At Cavanac a Sunday school has been 
begun, with over 50 children. It is expected a 
church will soon be erected there, the school 
house being used at present. 


There are 30 families at St. Peter’s, Bon Se- 
cour. A tower has been added to the church, 
and repairs and alterations made. A new car- 
pet has been provided for the chancel, and white 
altar cloths; given by Christ church, Mobile. 
There is no bell, so a flag is displayed, triangu- 
lar, with a red cross on a white field, when it is 
time for service. At Magnolia, a lady has been 
reading service each Sunday in the -school 
house. Nearly enough money has been raised 
for a church building, which will probably be 
erected before winter. 


A new church is in process of erection at 
Oakdale—a suburb of Mobile. A Sunday school 
has been carried on here for a year past, under 
the direction of the Daughters of the King, of 
St. John’s church, Mobile. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew are carrying on services at Citron- 
elle, Oak Grove, the Seamen’s Bethel, the 
county poorhouse, and at Atmore. 


There has just gone to the rest that remain- 
eth for the people of God, the Rev. W. EF’. Love- 
less, rector of St. Stephen’s church, Goldsboro, 
N. C., to which he had recently gone from 
Montgomery, where he had been assistant at 
St. John’s, and where he was widely known 
and greatly loved, in the best of health, and 
with every promise of a long and useful life. 
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His remains were taken to Pensacola. 
expected to be married this month. 


He had 


Central New York 
frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

There is but one congregation of colored peo- 
ple attached to the Church in the diocese of 
Central New York. Thisis St. Philip’s, of Syra- 
cused, organized July 25, 1897, by the rector of 
Grace church, the Rev. Herbert G. Coddington. 
During the year and a half of its existence, 
services have been held each Sunday, 15 persons 
have been baptized, 20 have been confirmed, 
$225 has been secured, partly from friends, and 
$110 have:been subscribed. There is no debt. It is 
hoped that generous Churchmen will be moved to 
help this small congregation to build a chapel. 
The work can never be entirely successful with- 
out a suitable building. Bishop Huntington has 
given the effort his hearty approval, and at the 
meeting of the Fourth district convocation, held 
Oct. 18th, in Trinity church, Fayetteville, the 
following resolution was passed: 

WHEREAS, this convocation has heard with great 
satisfaction of the success of the Rev. H. G. Codding- 
ton in gathering a congregation of colored people 
known as St. Philip’s mission, Syracuse; be 1t 

Resolved: that this convocation expresses its ap- 
proval of this work and promises such aid and co-op- 
eration as it is able to give. 

The name of St. James’ church, Syracuse, is 
to be changed. It will be consecrated some 
time in November, and be known henceforth as 
the church of Our Saviour. The property will 
be vested in the corporation known as ‘‘The 
Trustees of the Parochial Fund.’’ The Bishop 
will have the spiritual oversight, and a vicar 
will soon be chosen to assist him. 


The convocation of the Fourth missionary 
district was held in Trinity church, Fayetteville, 
the Rev. C. T. Raynor, rector, Oct. 18-19th. The 
Rey. Dr. Lockwood preached on Wednesday 
morning, and in the afternoon an essay by the 
Rey. Theodore Allen, on “The power of proph- 
ecy,’’ was read, and the subject discussed. 


The regular fall meeting of the Second dis- 
trict convocation opened in Zion church, Rome, 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Egar, rector, on the evening 
of All Saints’ Day, with Hvening Prayer and 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. C. T. Olmsted, the 
Rev. Messrs. W. De S. Wilson, and W. F. Cook. 
On the following morning the members of con- 
vocation attended the consecration of St. Jo- 
seph’s, in the same city. After Juncheon in 
Clarke Memorial hall, served by the Church 
ladies of the city, business sessions were held 
by convocation and by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
branch of the district. 


The Utica Clericus heard an address on ‘‘The 
General Convention,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Olmsted, 
on Monday, Nov. 7th. On the same day the 
Syracuse Clerical Club listened to an address on 
the same subject by the Rev. Dr. Hgar. 


St. Joseph’s church, Rome, was consecrated 
by ‘the Bishop of the diocese, Nov. 2d. The 
preacher was the Rev. W. B. Clark. A new 
lecturn was placed in position and used for the 
first time at the consecration. Itis given in 
memory of Emmeline Mary Broeffle White, by 
her daughters, Molly E. White and Harriet 
Dewey, of Tacoma, Wash., formerly of Zion 
church, Rome. Mrs. White was a liberal pa- 
tron of the mission during her life in Rome. This 
mission parish is especially interesting from the 
fact that the original congregation and thechurch 
building, which was consecrated on this occa- 
sion, was the creation of a body of German Ro- 
man Catholics. Dissatisfied with certain paro- 
chial administrations and management in the old 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic church on South 
James street, in 1870-'71, they organized them- 
selves as ‘The St. Joseph’s church,” with trus- 
tees, to enable them to hold the title to their 
church property. The corner-stone of the 
church was laid on July 27, 1871, by the Rev. B 
Werner, an aged Roman Catholic priest, wh’ 
was without a parochial charge. Age and in- 
firmity prevented Mr. Werner’s long continu- 
ance with the people, and for five years they 
were without any regular Roman Catholic pas- 
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tor, the Roman Catholic bishop only ocasionally 
sending them a priest; generally on high feasts, 
when Mass would be celebrated and the Sacra- 
ments administered. The members of this un- 
usual organization finally, in 1876, transferred 
their allegiance to the Episcopal Church; Bish- 
op Huntington formally receiving them as mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church on St. John’s Day 
(Dec. 27), when the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated, and the Sacrament administered to the 
members of the flock in both kinds for the first 
time, They had previously received instruc- 
tion in German for a period of three months as 
to the history, doctrines, and usages of the An- 
glican Church, by the late Rev. Dr. Siegmond. 
At this time Rev. H. L. M. Clarke, rector of 
Zion church, was instituted as rector, and the 
Rev. M. Alburt was appointed vicar. Services 
in German were given up in 1890. The Rev. A. 
L. Byron-Curtiss, the present incumbent, took 
charge in 1894. When the church was received 
in 1876, there was an indebtedness of $18,000, 
which has finally all been paid off. The congre- 
gation is largely made up of working people, 
ready to make sacrifices for the maintenance of 
their church. 


In St. Peter’s church, Cazenovia, the Rev. 
John T. Rose, rector, a handsome brass eagle 
lectern adds greatly to the furnishing of the 
church. It is a thank offering from Mr. Wm. 
G. Park, of New York, for the recovery of 
his daughter from a serious illness. 


Mr. John W. Wood, general secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, addressed the 
various chapters in Syracuse, at a union service 
held in St. Paul’s church, the Rev. Dr. H. R. 
Lockwood, rector, on Sunday evening, Oct. 23d. 
His address was mainly descriptive of the an- 
nual convention at Baltimore, and the lessons 
it taught. 


At St. John’s church, Oneida, the Rev. John 
Arthur, rector, a special missionary service was 
held on the evening of Nov. 10th, when the Rt. 
Rev. A. R. Graves, Missionary Bishop of Lar- 
amie, made an interesting address concerning 
Church work in the district of the Platte and in 
Northern California. 


On All Saints’ Day, in Calvary church, Utica, 
the Rey. E. Huntington Coley, rector, two hymn 
boards were formally accepted from the King’s 
Daughters of the parish, as memorials of Mrs. 
A: B. Goodrich, the widow of Dr. Goodrich, the 
lamented rector of Calvary. The Rey. J. K. 
Parker preached on the occasion. 


The Church Sisterhood of Syracuse held its 
annual meeting at the Bishop’s residence, Nov. 
8d. The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, Mrs. S. G. 
Fuller; vice-president, Mrs. F'. D. Huntington; 
secretary, Miss Edith Burwell; treasurer, Miss 
Cingler; chairman of the shelter committee, 
‘Miss Florence Staunton; chairman of enter- 
tainment committee of shelter, Mrs. B. F. Den- 
ton; chairman of the House of Good Shepherd 
committee, Mrs. J. M. Clarke. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.v., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Faribault convocation district held its 
first meeting under the new lines on Nov. 8th 
and 9th, at Christ church, Austin, the Rev. D. 
J. W. Somerville, rector. The Rey. A. A. But- 
ler, dean, presided. Bishop Whipple preached 
the opening sermon. Mrs. Whipple addressed 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Reports were received 
from the pastors at Austin, Fairmont, Albert 
Lea, Le Sueur, Blue Earth,Northtield,and Owa- 
tonna. Five professors were present from the 
Faribault schools, one of whom gave an ac- 
count of the General Convention, another, a 
paper on Church work among boys. The Rev. 
Mr. Gibbs gave “The weak points in parish 
work.’? The final subject was: ‘The Church’s 
holy war;” (a) duty and danger, by the Rev. 
W. C. McCracken; (b) Conquest, the Rev. A. 
G. Pinkham; (c) Assured reward, the Rey. W. 
P. Ten Broeck. Warden Butler, of Seabury, 
answered a number of questions from the box, 
and selected others to do so. 
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Chicago 


Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


N our report of the debates on the consult- 
ative body proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a remark was attributed to 
Mr. Biddle (Pa.) which wasspoken by some 
other deputy. While Mr. Biddle does not 
consider the mistake of sufficient importance 
for formal correction here, it is only fair to 
him to say that he does not in the least sym- 
pathize with the Lambeth Conference and 
its advisory board. He does not recognize 
the need in the ‘‘American Church” (Prot- 
estant Episcopal, Mr. Biddle! ) for any ad- 
vice or opinion or decision or quasi-decision 
from abroad. 
pet 
WN these days, when so much is said of the 
decay of preaching, it is encouraging to 
hear a voice on the other side. The Arch- 
bishop of York referred to the subject ina 
recent sermon. He expressed his belief 
that there never was a time in the history 
of the Church of England when more good 
sermons were preached, good in the best 
sense of the word, than at the present day. 
Not all men had the eloquence which drew 
crowds, but the vast majority of the clergy 
were ever striving, in humble dependence 
on God’s Holy Spirit, sometimes in very ob- 
scure fields of labor, todo the work of the 
Lord Jesus. There was also something to 
remember as regarded the hearers. If we 
heard with a real desire to know God’s 
truth, better still, to know God himself, and 
to walk in His ways, the feeblest sermon 
would bring its blessing; if not, the most el- 
oquent would leave us unblessed. 


The Contents of the Prayer 


Book 


CURIOUS distinction was made between 
~4 two portions of the Prayer Book by a 
speaker at the recent General Convention, 
The Book was represented as containing, 
first, the Prayer Book proper, extending to 
the end of the Psalter; and, second, an -ap- 
pendix including the remaizder of the con- 
tents. The impression was conveyed that 
the offices in this part of the Book were not 
of the same importance with those of the 
Prayer Book properly so-called. They are, 
it would seem, like the architectural deco- 
rations of a building, or like rooms or out- 
buildings added to the already completed 
structure, giving additional beauty, or con- 
venient for exceptional occasions, but lack- 
ing the essential character of the main edi- 
fice. The speaker thought such a division 
or appendix the proper place in which to 
add some kind of service or collection of 
prayers suitable for sundry occasions. 

We have spoken of ‘‘the impression con- 
veyed”’—we are not able to quote the exact 
words of the speaker. It is quite certain 
that he was understood to make the kind of 
distinction we have indicated. It is no 
doubt a sample of the rather hasty expres- 
sions and statements thrown out in the heat 
of debate, but harmonizing as it does with 
former attempts on the part of some per- 
sons to disparage certain of the offices in 
the latter part of the Prayer Book, it is 
worth while to draw attention to the mis- 
taken conception which would relegate a 
very important section to the category of a 
mere appendix, an omnium gatherum of mi- 
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nor matter. It is only necessary to glance 
at the contents of this division of the Book 
and to compare them with some of the ma- 
terial contained in the earlier portions, to 
see how much out of place is any compari- 
son which would make these offices inferior 
in importance to those which are printed 
before the Psalter. In this so-called ‘‘ap- 
pendix’? we have, first, the Ordinal, con- 
taining ‘‘The Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons,” and then ‘“The Form 
of Consecration of a Church or Chapel,” and 
‘‘An Office of Institution of Ministers into 
Parishes or Churches.” These are, with 
the addition at the end,of the Articles of Re- 
ligion, the entire contents of this division of 
the Book. There is no need of any com- 
ment to show that such forms cannot be 
dismissed as insignificant or of inferior 
value. 

On the other band, we have in the ante- 
rior part of the Book, forms of prayer to be 
used at sea and a form for the visitation of 
prisoners, material which hundreds of the 
clergy are never called upon to make use of 
during the whole course of their lives. 
Here occurs, also, ‘‘Forms of Prayer to be 
used in Families.’’ ‘‘The office for the 
“Churching of Women” in the same divi- 
sion is, unfortunately, an obsolete service to 
many of the clergy. It is plain that, if there 
are any compositions in the Prayer Book 
which are of inferior importance and capa- 
ble of being dispensed with without appre- 
ciable loss, they are in the earlier part of 


_the Book, not in the “‘appendix.” 


The fact is, as every liturgical scholar 
knows, the Prayer Book is made up of sev- 
eral-of the ancient Latin service books of the 
Church. In the first place, we have the 
daily offices and the Psalter, representing 
the Breviary; secondly, the Holy Communion 
with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, con- 
stituting the Missal in its English form. 
The services which inthe Prayer Book have 
been placed between the order of the Holy 
Communion and the Psalter, were in former 
times placed together in a separate volume, 
called the Manual. This is properly de- 
scribed as containing the offices for adminis- 
tering Baptism and Confirmation, for the 
Solemnization of Matrimony, for the care of 
the sick, the dying, and the dead, and for 
the Churching of Women; to which were 
added various benedictions and other forms 
which the priest might need from time to 
time in the course of his daily ministrations. 
Lastly, comes the Pontifical; that is, the 
bishop’s book, containing the oftices which 
belong to the episcopal ministration. No 
services can be more important than some of 
these. And it is precisely these which make 
up the last division of the Prayer Book. It 
is a curious fact that the committee on the 
Standard Prayer Book, in settling its typog- 
raphy, printed the titles of these offices in 
italics in the Table of Contents, and that 
such a device should have passed the Gener- 
al Convention in 1892 without correction. 
We have never seen a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. There is certain- 
ly no reason for differentiating the Pontifi- 
cal from the rest of the Prayer Book which 
does not apply with at least equal force to 
the Manual. 

The several elements of which the Prayer 
Book is made up might very well have been 
distinguished from each other throughout, 
each with its own proper designation on a 
separate title page. Thus we should have 
had the Daily Offices with the Psalter, con- 
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stituting the first division, preceded by the 
title, ‘‘Daily Morning and Evening Prayer 
together with the Psalter.” The second 
division would properly include all that per- 
tains to the Holy Communion, with the 
proper title; namely, ‘“‘The Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion, with the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels to be used throughout the Year.” 
In the third place, we should have the Man- 
ual, which might be entitled, ‘‘'The Occas- 
ional Services, with Offices for the use of 
Priest and People on Sundry Occasions.’” 
Last, comes the Pontifical or ‘‘Book of Epis- 
copal Ministrations.” Such an arrangement 
of the Prayer Book in its proper divisions,. 
with descriptive titles in each case, would 
be correct and instructive, and would, we 


suppose, effectually bar the absurd idea. 


that the latter portion isa mere appendix, 
because it happens to be printed after the 
Psalter, which is itself quite out of place. 
As itis, the most superficial glance is suffi- 
cient to make it apparent that no kind of in- 
feriority or secondary character attaches to 
the services of this division of the Prayer 
Book. 


ee. ee 


“For These and Other Mercies’” 


HANKSGIVING DAY, 1898, will indeed 
be notable. If it has in the past closely 
rivaled Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
and Independence Days, it will even excel 
them this year. For the problem which has. 
been maturing slowly since Columbus first. 
sighted land from the deck of the Santa 
Maria—the problem of Saxon vs. Castilian— 
has at last been solved, and the flag of the 
English-speaking Republic floats over the 
fair Antilles. It was destined that the race- 
of Drake and Frobisher, of Hawkins and Sir 
Waiter Raleigh, should ultimately extend 
its sway southward to the tropics, as well as 
northward to the frozenseas. The ‘‘Maine,’” 
Weyler, and the reconcentrados were only 
the accelerants of American overflow into. 
the tropical islands; for it was inevitable 
that Spanish rule, proved incompetent long 
ago, should some time come to an end, and 
the end has come. The national spirit, the 
glorification of the stars and stripes, the 
pride of Americanism, was never higher,. 
and next Thursday will hear ten thousand 
arches ring with national airs as never be- 
fore, not even when our torn and distracted 
country came together in 1865, in a unity 
born of war. Added to the national triumph 
is the revival of business, teeming returns. 
of harvest, and even a lull in the usual au- 
tumnal acrimony of parties; so that from all 
points we may look forward to this as per- 
haps the most joyous Thanksgiving Day 
that has dawned since the_history of the Re- 
public. 

Are we sure that we all recognize the 
Guiding Hand, the Pillar of Cloud by day 
and the Pillar of Fire by night, which has 
led this heaven-favored nation through so. 
many trials to its present high position, to: 
its present vantage ground? And has the 
Church, “this Church” in particular, not. 
equal ground for praise and thanksgiving to- 
Almighty God for His wonderful mercies?: 
Expanding with the march of the English 
language and the Anglo-Saxon race, a bish- 
op is now almost as often met with as a 
priest or deacon in the revolutionary days. 
Our guilds, charities, organizations of every 
sort march on, under sub-arctic and semi- 
tropic skies, each augmenting the grand to- 
tal of the Church’s power and influence. 
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Surely, the Church in the United States can 
enter this year as never before into the glori- 
ous spirit of its feast of ingathering and 
thanksgiving. It is the spiritual, as well as 
the material, fruition for which we may in- 
deed be thankful. The oil and wine and 
myrrh and frankincense of our hearts and 
souls should be poured from plenty’s horn 
before His sacred feet. 

Thanksgiving has long since survived 
merely local associations, although the stur- 
dy virtues of the old Puritans are still rec- 
ognized and admired by Churchmen whose 
theology is of a sunnier and more hopeful 
east. Even if they had not given special 
emphasis to Thanksgiving Day, it is likely 
that the autumn feast of harvest and vin- 
tage would have been observed by the 
‘Church as well as by the nation at large. It 
comes in well as a prelude to the solemn 
eall of Advent and the glory and beauty 
and festal pomp of Christmas. Let Thanks- 
giving-tide of 1898 be indeed a joyous one in 
the Church and in the nation at large. The 
Lord hath indeed done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad! 


eo 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CUXXXI; 


HOMAS JONKS, that morning ordered 

‘priest by the Bishop of Enorem, sat in 
his study thinking it all over. Of course 
you will say his first thoughts must have 
been of the vows he had taken and the re- 
sponsibilities that were upon him; but they 
were not. He was thinking of an extremely 
nice girl to whom he had for some time 
been engaged. And why should not his 
first thoughts have been of her? She would 
make ahome for him, and he had been so 
many years without a home. She would be 
a loving counselor to him in those difficult 
moments which come to every parish priest. 
She would be a wonderful helper to him in his 
work, for although Jones had heard priests 
talk about not marrying for the parish, but 
for yourself, he did not take much stock in 
such talk. His own good sense told him 
that if the priest’s wife be a true woman, 
she will want to help her husband, and she 
will help him, and can make or mar his 
career. Jones felt that he would be a bet- 
ter, purer, more useful man for being mar- 
ried, and he was right. Matrimony is a 
‘tholy estate” for priests as well as for lay- 
men. 

Then Jones thought of the bright pros- 
pect before him. The Bishop had told him 
that the next day he would receive a call 
from a very nice parish in the suburbs, a 
good church, a comfortable rectory, a 
growing congregation, and no incubus of 
debt to lie heavy on his heart every day and 
all day. The salary was not large, but it 
would be enough with economy. It is only 
just to say that if Jones had been called to 
a much inferior place, and it had been made 
plain to him that he ought to take it, he 
would not have shirked. He was no coward, 
and would cheerfully have borne any hard- 
ship in the line of clear duty. It was, how- 
ever, very pleasant to feel that no hard- 
ships were in prospect. Toat, however, 
led Jones to think deeper, and to ask him- 
self: ‘‘Do 1 want an easy place? If I try to 
do my duty and carry out my ordination 
- vows can any place be an easy one?” Then 


the scene of the morning came up: before. 


him. The great altar adorned for the festi- 
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val, with the figure of his Lord as the Shep- 
herd looking down on him from the window 
above. ‘he Bishop in his chair asking him 
in clear and measured tones those tremen- 
dous questions. One by one they came up 
like so many personages and ranged them- 
selves before him: ‘‘Do you think yourself 
truly called? Are you determined to teach 
the doctrine of the Word of God, and that 
only? Are you resolved to carry out in all 
points the will of the Church as she shows 
it in her doctrine, sacraments, and disci- 
pline? Will you be ready at all times to 
stand against false doctrine and never hesi- 
tate to admonish your flock in private and 
public? Will you be diligent in prayer and 
study? Will you earnestly endeavor to 
have yourself and your family live such lives 
that all men may take pattern? Will you 
obey your bishop and others set over you in 
the Church?” How piercing all these 
words were in the silence of the night. 
And Jones put up a swift-winged petition 
that he might never forget them. 


And now Jones thought over some rules 
of life upon which he had resolved. He 
had had a great deal of nonsense knocked 
out of him in a rather long diaconate passed 
in a large parish under an experienced man, 
and the feeling of omniscience had entirely 
departed from him. There were several 
families of large means in the parish to 
which he was going, and he resolved to be 
very attentive and pleasing tothem. ‘‘Ah, 
a toady,’’ you will say. Not at all. They 
would be his chief helpers, and had a right 
to expect his attention, and he would be 
foolish not to give it. It did not in the 
slightest involve his giving them inordinate 
taffy, or truckling to their weaknesses, or 
endorsing their fads. He intended, then, to 
be thoroughly mindful of the principal peo- 
ple in his flock, and no less mindful of the 
poorer, and always much more difficult, pa- 
rishioners. He intended to steer clear of 
any patronizing manner, for there is noth- 
ing that people, both rich and poor, hate 
like that. Asa priest, he felt he could take 
any level, and a dozen different levels in a 
day, according to his company, and without 
the slightest compromise of his priestly 
character. No poor man should ever say of 
him that the rector treated him from the 
top down. He indulged no pious illusion 
that a priest should enjoy the society of a 
dull and ill-bred Christian tinker as much 
as that of a refined man or woman, for hav- 
ing been born and bred a gentleman, Jones 
could not think so; but just because he was 
a gentleman, he would treat everybody, 
high or low, with that courtesy which be- 
longs to a gentleman. 

Jones meant also to struggle to be a good 
listener. I said ‘‘struggle,” for he, like my- 
self, found it very hard to listen patiently to 
twaddle or to folly. He could listen well 
enough to gossip, but his mind wandered, 
and his eyes wandered, when the talker was 
long, or dull, or inane. He had prayed a 
good deal about this, and he resolved to pray 
and try harder, for he felt sure that nothing 
drew a rector closer to his flock than a good 
listening power. You may say that such at- 
tention must be “‘put on,” for no one could be 
interested in all the weary talk a priest has 
to hear. No more ‘‘put on,” my dear critic, 
than you ‘‘put on’ any other part of the 
armor of God. Then Jones resolved he 
would never beacoward. If any man had to 
be reproved, and it was his duty to do it, no 
matter whether the man were the hub of the 


whole parish, or the woman the she pope, 
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he would say what should be said, in as wise 
a way as he could say it, but without flinch- 
ing. Well, Jones, God speed you in doing 
it. It will cost you many a bitter hour. He 
also resolved not to notice slights and little 
digs and meannesses toward him. He had 
seen how much trouble many priests made 
themselves by taking notice of every little 
thing, which, if let alone, would lose all 
point. Then he made up his mind to be as 
much with men as possible, so that he might 
not be ‘“‘Nancy-fied.” But I cannot tell of 
the thousand things that went through his 
mind. It was a good, long, useful ‘‘think,” 
and he wound it up with a good, long, 
hearty ‘‘pray.” 


LS 


Official 


Diocesan House, New York, Nov. 10, 1898. 
Tue Epiror or Tan Living Cuurcu: The 
communications which I send with this will ex- 
plain themselves, and I am sure you will be 
glad to co-operate in placing the timely words 
of our Presiding Bishop before American 
Church people. 
Very faithfully yours, 
Henry C. Porter. 
(copy) Middletown, Conn., Nov? 3, 1898. 
My Dear BisHor: I send a letter hoping that 
you will have it published in Tae Livine 
CuurcH. In that way it will reach the eyes of 
all the bishops and clergy. 
Affectionately yours, 
(signed) J. WILLIAMS. 
INTERCESSION FOR MISSIONS 


The venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, impressed by the in- 
creased openings and opportunities for the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world, asks for a more earnest ob= 
servance of the appointed day of Interces- 
sion for Missions. 

A copy of the society’s appeal is sent to 
me and to the other bishops of this Church. 
It is a plea for united intercessions to the 
great Head of the Church, in which with 
one mouth we may ask for an outpouring of 
the Spirit of God, to kindle our zeal, to con- 
secrate our lives, to enlarge our almsgiving 
We, too, are impressed as the Church of 
England is, by new responsibilities and 
openings of service, and hindered as she is 
by lack of men and means; the work, too, 
hers and ours, is one, I gladly ask, there- 
fore, that the bishops and clergy of this 
Church will assemble the people on St. An- 
drew’s Day, or the Sunday nearest to it, and 
exhort them to continue instant in prayer to 
God for the missionary work of the Church 
throughout the world. And I venture to 
suggest that each bishop will, in such man- 
ner as he may deem best, bring this matter 
to the attention of his diocese. 

(signed) J. WILLIAMS. 


eS 
Lessons from the Pentateuch 
BY THE REV. WM. J. GOLD, S. T. D. 
1. THE MYSTERY OF SIN 


HEN we speak of the Pentateuch, we 

do not think of a heap of fragments, 
more or less labeled with marks of various 
origin, but of five books closely related to 
each other in historical sequence, and form- 
ing part of a larger book cailed the Old 
Testament. This book has been put into 
our hands in its present general form and 
order of contents by the Church of Christ, 
to which it passed over from the ancient 
people of God. We find our lessons, not by 
picking out scraps here and there, but in 
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the books as a whole—in their relations to 
each other as expressed by the sequence in 
which we find them, and in the orderly de- 
velopment of the profound subjects of which 
they treat. 

He whouses the Bible for the purposes for 
which it has been put into our hands by the 
Church, may, to a great extent, disregard 
questions of criticism. He will ignore en- 
tirely all criticism which is based upon anti- 
Supernatural assumptions. The Bible in 
which he is interested is not the disjecta 
membra which critics may leave to us, nor a 
new book constructed out of the fragments 
to which the old has been reduced—a book 
which presents a new point of view and a 
new theory of religion, but it is the Bible to 
which our Lord gave his endorsement when 
He said: ‘‘Search the Scriptures.” 


When we approach a beautiful and ma- 
jestic palace or castle, the matter which oc- 
cupies attention is the glory and beauty of 
the structure as it stands before us. We 
do not think primarily of the individual 
stones of which it is composed, of the quar- 
ries from which they came, or the methods 
employed in shaping them. We do not 
even make it the first object of our interest 
to ascertain whether they may have been 
derived from other, more ancient structures, 
now long forgotten. We study the propor- 
tions of the building, we admire its sym- 
metry, the beauty of its architectural adorn- 
ments, and we desire to know the secret of 
the wonderful impression which it makes 
upon the beholder, to understand its pur- 
poses, and the uses it has served in the past, 
and still does serve, 

For one, I deprecate the extravagant and 
almost exclusive attention which is being 
expended in many quarters, even in the 
training of young students, upon the criti- 
cal study of the Scriptures. The true use of 
the Bible ‘‘for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness,” is 
completely lost out of sight, and the young 
man entering upon the sacred ministry, 
hardly finds himself possessed of such a 
knowledge of the spiritual teachings of the 
sacred volume as will make him capable of 
building up his people in the faith. 

I propose to discuss two of the subjects 
which we find set forth in the Pentateuch, 
as illustrations of a method of study which 
is sure to bear rich fruit in spiritual knowl- 
edge. A thoughtful mind will be impressed 
with an ever-deepening sense of wonder at 
the munner in which the profoundest prob- 
lems which have ever exercised the soul of 
man are there brought before us, and the 
divine wisdom with which they are unfold- 
ed. . 

The first of these is the mystery of sin. 
The revelation of this mystery is gradual, 
as it is in human life itself; and as its dark 
significance impresses itself upon the race 
of men, at each step the divine remedy is 
revealed. This strange and sad develop- 
ment as here presented on the human side, 
with the attendant revelations of God’s 
mercy, is unique in human literature. In 
all the so-called sacred books of the world, 
there is nowhere anything approaching it. 
Nowhere else are the lessons of human ex- 
perience brought to light with such truth as 
here, and yet it is done with such simplicity 
that the effect produced when the whole 
history is reviewed would seem to surpass 
human skill. 

In Eden we have first presented to view 
the life of innocence. But it is not uncon- 
scious innocence, as mapy seem to assume, 
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an unmoral innocence like that of the lower 
animals or a creature like Hawthorne’s faun. 
There is a positive law set up.to be obeyed. 
The goodness or righteousness of Adam con- 
sists in conscious obedience to a law which 
is something over and above any law of his 
merely natural being. This law is recog- 
nized as the commandment of his Maker 
and his Lord. Adam violates this command- 
ment, and sin enters in. This is the first 
stage in this history. The consciousness of 
guilt now first enters the humansoul. And 
the thing which calls for notice at this point 
is the form which guilt here assumes. It is 
transparently clear from the whole narra- 
tive that it isa sense of shame. Not yet is 
realized the dreadful truth of the ‘‘exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin,” that it sinks deep and 
poisons the whole nature. That must come 
with time, but as yet it is shame which pre- 
dominates. The guilty pair shrink from 
the penetrating eye of an offended Father. 
They strive to cover themselves with gar- 
ments of leaves, and then with the terrify- 
ing sense that that does not suffice, they flee 
from the signs of His Presence and hide 
themselves amid the trees of the garden. 


The remedy which the divine Hand pro- 
vides, the clothing of skins, points to the 
same fact. Thus covered, man could, in hu- 
mility, stand before God. 'This is true to 
life as we see it inthe child. Certainly the 
unsophisticated and sensitive child who has 
for the first time consciously violated the 
law of his parents, who knows that he has 
done that which is offensive and unworthy 
in theirsight, is overwhelmed with shame 
and shrinks away. He cannot bear to face 
the presence of those who love him. He 
will flee and hide himself. He cannot re- 
gain his courage until they have themselves 
covered him with the garments of mercy. 
As it is, therefore, with the childhood of 
the individual, so it is with the childhood 
of the race. 


The sacred narrative moves on from the 
Fall to the Flood. Sin works out its conse- 
quences in the souls of men. A long experi- 
ence brings a deeper knowledge of what sin 
really is, that its effects are not merely ex- 
ternal, but that it has introduced the germs 
of moral disease poisoning the very springs 
of life. The lesson is registered in these 
memorable words: ‘‘The wickedness of man 
is great in the earth, and every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart is only evil 
continually.” ‘‘The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth.” 
appears the animal victim in the whole 


burnt-offering, and the mysterious value at-- 


tached to the shedding of blood, for, we are 
told, the blood is the life. This, again, is 
true to the individual experience. It is the 
experience of every child under normal con- 
ditions. He discovers that there is within 
him a conflict—‘‘when he would do good, 
evil is present with him”; he becomes sadly 
aware that the imaginations of his heart are 
evil continually. Happy is he if this leads 
him to perceive while there is yet time, that 
there is need of new life which shall over- 
power the old, and to find it in the Atoning 
Blood. 

A new stage of history begins—all the ex- 
perience of the past remains. Man carries 
the burden of original sin. But in the con- 
sideration of the sacrifice of Noah, God ac- 
cepts his worship. Menare to see whether, 
knowing now their weakness, they can in 
their own strength overcome it. For awhile 
there are priests of the most High God, 
signs of His favor towards them in their 


At this point- 
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struggle for a higher life. But the disease — 
of sin persists, it cannot thus be thrown off, 
And now in this adult period of the race, 
with all this experience behind it, sin bursts. 
forth in positive forms. It assumes the 
shape of high-handed rebellion. Great. 
leaders, mighty conquerors, and world-rul- 
ers arise, shadowy forms in that far antiqui- 
ty—men of far-reaching designs, full of high ~ 
presumption, of towering ambition, and in- 

domitable pride. It is the Babylonian de- 

velopment. Men are welded together to 

form great empires, to erect proud monu- 

ments which shall defy the ravages of 

time. Penetrating the secrets of nature, 

they are led to fall down and worship the - 
awe-inspiring mysteries which their wisdom 
has found out. It is a fearful development. 
of presumptuous sin, hand in hand with the 
worst idolatry. 

Not now is sin discerned as no more than 
an inward disease issuing in blind acts of 
wickedness, the fruits of ignorance and 
degradation—a thing which simply grows 
out of the involuntary thoughts and imagi- 
nations of the heart. It is associated with 
high int2lligence, and takes objective and 
positive forms in deliberate defiance and re- 
bellion against the Most High. The Tower 
of Babel becomes for all time the symbol of 
this extremest development of the dark 
mystery of sin. On the other hand, as pride 
goes hand in hand with sensuality, Sodom 
and Gomorrah stand out uvon the same sa- 
cred page as types of the hideous degrada- 
tion which attends the unbridled indulgence 
of sinful lusts. 

Here, too, this history is true to nature as. 
it appears in the individual. It is thus that. 
without the grace of God, the mystery of 
sin deepens as the child grows into a youth 
and the youth to manhood. The world had 
reached a period of high civilization when 
these things were possible, as is proved by 
the long buried monuments of the past 
which are only now beginning to yield up 
their secrets; so these sins are, in the in- 
dividual, the sins of manhood. It is only 
the man who has attained his full powers 
who is capable of such things. 


Thus has this history presented to us the 
same degrees, the same advance, step by 


step, from one stage of this black mystery 


to another, in the childhood, the youth, and 
the manhood of the race, which we see and 
know in ourselves as individuals. Thesense 
of shame, consciousness of inward corrup- 
tion, willful rebellion; these three compre- 
hend the whole sum of the matter. 


And now the time has arrived—this de- 
velopment being complete—for the first. 
steps to be taken by which this tide is to be 
stayed. It must be by a long process of dis- 
ciplineand training. Man is a moral being, 
and his nature cannot be renovated by force. 
He may be exterminated, but the decree 
has gone forth that there shall no more be 
a flood to destroy the earth. An individual 
is to be selected, a family is to emerge, a. 
nation is to be evolved out of this chaos, 
through which the restoration of the race 
shall be effected in the fullness of time. 
This process begins with Abraham and the 
son born out of the course of nature. It is 
continued in the family of Jacob. It cul- 
minates in the Chosen People. A Church 
appears, the type and shadow of that which 
is tocome. The moral law from Sinai is the 
sure index of the guilt of sin. At every 
point the necessity of the discipline, of suf- 
fering, of antidotes for sin, is impressed 
with indelible emphasis. And all approach 
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to God in acceptable worship is based upon 
the great atoning sacrifice of each recur- 
ring year, memorialized and applied by the 
priests every day continually. This rite 
deserves particular attention. So far as we 
know, it is absolutely unique in the re- 
ligious cults of the world. It may be possi- 
ble to discover analogies to the other fea- 
tures of the Levitical ceremonial to an in- 
definite extent. Robertson-Smith who is 
concerned to establish such analogies, is 
constrained to say: ‘I am not aware that 
anything quite parallel to the ordinary He- 
brew sin-offering occurs among the other 
Semites”; and he attributes this to the fact 
that no other such religion ‘‘appears to have 
developed to the same extent the doctrine 
of the consuming holiness of God.” There 
is a further reason, which is explained to 
usin the Epistle tothe Hebrews. In the 
Day of Atonement the supernatural charac- 
ter of the worship of the Old Covenant has 
its eulmination. It is the graphic type of 
the one great Sacrifice of human redemp- 
tion, the one Offering for the sins of the 
whole world. 

By the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, 
the temple, with its divisions and its furni- 
ture, its worship, and its worshiping peo- 
ple, were cleansed by blood. But these 
sacrifices must be every year renewed. 
They testified.to sin, they acknowledged it, 
they kept alive the sense of guilt, but they 
could not take it away. ‘‘The heavenly 
places” of the New Covenant, the real or 
true temple, must be cleansed by better 
sacrifices than these. A sacritice of infinite 
efficacy must take place, blood of infinite 
value must be shed. This is the sacrifice 
which need but be offered once for all. 

A new and perpetual temple is conse- 
crated, apart from that of old, a perfect 
sanctuary. The bodies of those beasts 
whose blood was brought into the sanctuary 
of old by the high priesthood of Aaron, 
were burned without the camp. Where- 
fore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the 
people with His own Blood, suffered with- 
out the camp. Therefore we are to go 

. forth to Him there to the new temple which 
He has thus consecrated, where we have an 
altar whereof they have no right to eat 
which serve the tabernacle. For now the 
shadow of the good things to come has faded 
away before the very image in which the 
things themselves are presented. 

Thus in the Pentateuch the growth of 
sin in the world comes before us stage after 
stage, and pari passu, the divine remedy is de- 
veloped, and the vision of the Church based 
upon the Lamb of God, rises before the 
mind instructed in the perfect things of 
Christ and the world to come. 


—- tj 
Letters to the Editox 


“STARVING OUT’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In an editorial of The Churchman, in a late is- 
sue, the writer ‘advises Mr. Balfour to visit 
America and see how admirably we manage the 
machinery devised, by which no change is in- 
troduced of which the congregation disap- 
proved.”’ 

Too many clergy know to their cost what 
that “infernal machine’? devised by most con- 
gregations means—‘'the starve-him-out sys- 
tem.” When some better plan, based upon con- 
science and prinziple, has been devised by a 
General Convention, of getting rid of honest 
and conscientious priests, otherwise than. the 
Inquisition (only Catholic because it is univer- 
sally adopted), it will be time enough to invite 
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those who as yet, thank God, not only ‘‘cannot,”’ 
but would not, condescend to be a party to such 
a base proceeding, ‘‘to visit America” and ad- 
mire our more excellent way. Until then, let Mr. 
Balfour hope better things of us, for such a 
sight as is witnessed here too often, could only 
add insult to injury of our clergy, and disgust 


to our cousins across the water. 
FATRPLAY. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. John P. Appleton, rector of Grace church, 
Nutley, diocese of Newark, has resigned the parish, 
on account of ill health, but he will remain in Nutley 
for the winter. 


The Rev. George H. Bailey bas resigned the position 
of assistant in St. Mary’s parish, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Rev. Dean Richmond Babbitt, LL.D., has been 
elected rector of Christ church, Newark, and has en- 
tered on his duties. 


The Rev. W. G. Bentley has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. Stephen’s parish, New Hartford, 
Ca NG Xa 

The Rev. Wm. S. Boardman has returned from 
abroad. ; 


Chaplain C. B. Crawford, of the Second Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, has declined a call to the archdeaconry 
of Ohio, and will remain in the service. The Second, 
now at Knoxville, Tenn., has orders to move to Ma- 
con, Ga., and from there will go to Trinidad, Cuba. 


The Rev. Harvey S. Fisher has accepted a call as 
rector of St. John’s parish, Norristown, Pa. He will 
take charge of the parish on the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. All mail should be addressed to St. John’s rec- 
tory, Norristown, Pa. 

The Rey. Chas. B. Fosbroke is now missionary at 
River Falls, Prescott, and Elsworth, with residence 
at River Falls, Wis. 


The address of the Rev. John G. Gasmann is now 
1101 Park ave., Alameda, Cal. 


The Rev. Edwin G. Hunter, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
moved to Louisville, Ky., and taken charge of St. 
John’s church. Address 1931 W. Jefferson st. 


The Rev. W. A. Holladay has been appointed as 
missionary at Bridgewater, Clayville, and Brookfield, 
CUNSY. 


The Rev. St. Clair Hester has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. George’s church and accepted that of the 
church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, New York city. 


The Rev. Walter B. Lowry, chaplain of the 16th 
Pennsylvania Infantry, U. S. V., has returned with 
his regiment from Puerto Rico, and resumed his du- 
ties in the rectorship of Emmanuel church, Corry, Pa, 


The Rev. Llewellyn C. Merrill has taken charge 
of Trinity church, Berlin, Wis. 

The Rev. W. D. Maxon, D.D., of Calvary church, 
Pittsburgh, has accepted a call to Detroit. 


The Rev. Wm. H. Meade, D.D.. has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. John’s church, Roanoke, Va., and ac- 
cepted that of the chapel of the Cross, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
oc The Rev. Herbert L. Mitchell has resigned the rec- 
torship of Grace church, Yantic, Conn., and accepted 
charge of St. Mark’s church, Mystic, in the same dio- 
cese. 


*The Rev. E. N. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., L.H.D., 
isto be addressed at St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y. 


The Rev. S. W. Strowger has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Cape Vincent, C. N. Y. 


The Rev. A. G. Singsen has been appointed by the 
Bishop to take charge of the missions at Oriskany 
Falls and Augusta, C. N. Y. 


The address of the Rev. F. W. Webber, diocesan 
missionary of Central New York, is No. 300 Hawley 
st., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Rev. W. D. Williams, assistant at the church 
of the Holy Apostles, New York city, has received a 
prize from the National Eisteddfod of the United 
States for a treatise on the “Introduction of Chris- 
vianity into Britain.” 

The Rev. John I. Yellott has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s and Mt. Calvary churches, in How- 
ard Co., Md., and entered upon his dutieson Sunday, 
Nov. 13 h. 


Yo Correspondents 


J. F. B.—All the cheap editions of the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom are now out of print. A nice edition 
in Greek and English—on opposite pazses—is pub- 
lished by David Nutt, 270 Strand, London, which could 
probably be imported at a cost of about $4. Neale 
& Littledale’s Translation of the Greek Liturgy could 
be had in English for perhaps $2. New York’ book- 
sellers would procure them for you. 
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A SUBSCRIBER.—The address is—Rev. R. R. Dol- 
ling, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Poplar, London, Eng- 
land. 


Ordinations 


At the church of the Evangelists, Oswego, C. N. Y., 
on Friday, Nov. 4th, Bishop Huntington ordained to 
the priesthood, the Rev. Charles H. McKnight, son 
of the Rev. Dr. McKnight, rector of Trinity church, 
Elmira. The Rev. Dr. Doty, of Rochester, preached the 
sermon. The candidate was presented by his father, 
Dean Meade, the Rev. F. W. Webber, and the Rev. H. 
B. Goodyear, rector of the parish, assisted in the 
services. The Bishop also confirmed a class of 15, 
11 of whom were adults. 


Official 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


ALL mail matter for Bishop McLaren and family 
should be sent, after Nov. 15th, to Highland Park, Ill. 
The Bishop will reside there till May 1, 1899. 


DIOCESE OF IOWA 


PURSUANT to the action of the convention of 1897, 
the forty-sixth anaual convention will meet in Grace 
church, Cedar Rapids, on Tuesday, Nov. 29th. The 
opening service will be at 10:30 A.M. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. W. T. Jackson, Ph. D., 
rector of Trinity church, Emmetsburg. The evening 
session on Tuesday will be a missionary meeting, 
with addresses from men from the mission field in 
Iowa. The Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions have announced their meeting at 4 P. M, of 
Tuesday, and 10 A.M. of Wednesday, in Grace chapel. 


Died 
Coox.—At Ilion, N. Y., Oct. 17, A. D, 1898, Augus- 
tine, youngest child of the Rev. and Mrs. Wm. M. 
Cook, aged 14 months and 16 days. 
“Mather, I will that they also whom Thou hast 
given Me, be with Me where Lam; that they may be- 
hold My glory which Thou hast given Me.” 


DURYEA.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 23, 1898, at his house in Goshen, 
N. Y., Phineas Duryea, priest of the Church. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, 
And let perpetual light shine upon him.” 


FRANKLIN.—The Rev. B. Franklin, D.D., entered 
into rest on Thursday, Nov. 3d, in the 79th year of his 
age, the twenty-fourth of his rectorship of Christ 
church, Shrewsbury, N. J., and the fifty-first year of 
life in the priesthood. 

Lux beniqna luceat eum 


PHELPS.—Fell asleep in Jesus, on Sunday, Oct, 
30th, 1898, at New Brunswick, N. J., Sarah Eayres, 
daughter of the late W. A. Davis, wife of the Rev. 
Charles C. Phelps, rector emeritus of St. John Evan- 
gelist’s church, New Brunswick, and mother of the 
Rev. A. S. Phelps, rector of St. Paul's church, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 

RITCHIE —Entered into life eternal, on Thursday 
morning, Oct. 20, 1898, at seven o’clock, at, her late 
home, in Frederick, Md., Bettie Harrison Maulsby 
Ritchie, widow of the late Judge John Ritchie, of that 
city, and daughter of the late Hon. Wm. Pinkney 
Maulsby, of Westminster, Md. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills|: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions, 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society, 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People app2nded, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Addre s Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Aveaue, New York. At present, 
please address communics ions to the REV, JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 


Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


EUCHARISTIC wafers, priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people's wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


WANTED.—A lady to work among women in hos- 
pital and jailof a large city. Must be a devout, good 
Churchwoman. One with experience preferred. Ad- 
dress M;, LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 
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Kalendar, November, 1898 


1. ALL SAINTs’ Day. White. 
6. 22d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
13. 238d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. Sunday next before Advent. Green. 
27. 1st Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
ST. ANDREW, Apostle. Red. 


UCH to our regret an oversight oc- 
curred in the make-up of our last issue, 
by which the courtesy of Messrs. Rusk & 
Shaw, of Newport News, Va., for the privi- 
lege of using the photograph of the old 
tower in Jamestown, was not acknowledged. 
The work is copyrighted by them. 
Se 
ISHOP McLAREN, we are pleased to 
announce, is preparing a series of papers 
for THE LIVING CHURCH, entitled, ‘‘Father 
Austin and his Teachings.” The first will 
appear in the first issue of the new year, 
1899. It is needless to say that they will be 
of great value and interest. The Bishop’s 
pen is like the finger of Midas; whatever it 
touches, turns to gold! 
Se 
HE Rev. Dr. John Ambrose, one of the 
most distinguished clergymen of Nova 
Scotia, who has recently died, was born in 
Ireland, nearly teventy-five years ago. He 
was one of the most skillful swimmers in 
the province, and was instrumental in sav- 
ing the lives of ten persons. He was a close 
student of natural history, and was one of 
the founders of the Halifax Institute of 
Natural Science. An essay that he wrote 
on the habits of the stormy petrel has been 
published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
He was the father of fourteen children, sey- 
eral of whom are living in this country. 
ao Bis 
RCHBISHOP TEMPLE is now seventy- 
seven years of age, but for mental force 
and pbysical activity there are few men of 
half his years who can equal him. Here is 
his record for a single week: On Wednes- 
day evening he delivered two powerful ad- 
dress at the workingmen’s meetings at 
Bradford, in the north of England. He 
then came to London by the night train, 
and on Thursday consecrated two bishops, 
for Bombay and Mauritius. On Saturday 
he re-opened the school chapel at Rugby, 
preached and unveiled memorials of Dean 
Goulburn and Archbishop Benson, with a 
panegyriconeach. The following Monday he 
delivered -an address to men, in St. Bride’s, 
Fleet street. In the middle of October 
he began a visitation of his archdiocese, be- 
ginning at Canterbury cathedral and pass- 
ing from day to day to other churches, de- 
livering at each a charge upon the questions 
now chiefly in controversy in the Church of 
England. These addresses were delivered 
without MS. or note of any kind. One can 
only marvel at such an exhibition of activ- 
ity and strength of mind and body at such 
an advanced age. 
Se Bes 
HE Asahi Shimbun, a short time ago, pub- 
lished an interesting account of Bishop 
Nicolai, in which itis stated that the learned 
prelate has been laboring in Japan thirty-five 
years, first at Hakodate and subsequently in 
Tokyo. He is said to be a man that enjoys the 
most perfect health, and is able to work from 
four in the morning till eleven at night. 
There is no subject connected with Japanese 
life and thought that he has not studied. 
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Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucianism have 
all received minute attention. Three or 
four years ago he was offered a post which 
would have made him the head of the Greek 
Churches in Siberia, China, and Japan, but 
he resolutely refused to accept any respon- 
sibility or honor whichwould involve separa- 
tion from his Japanese flock. To be a Bishop 
of the Church which he had labored to found 
satisfied all his desires. The Asahi is fullof 
admiration for the character of this devoted 
disciple of Christ. 


T isa notable and promising sign of the 
times in England, that the rural villages 
are beginning to enjoy their ‘‘season” as well 
as the watering places. The rush to Brigh- 
ton, Ramsgate, and other time-honored 
places of summer resort, has become so 
great, and the crowd of frequenters of such 
a promiscuous character, that people who 
have any love of quiet and who wish to see 
around them those of the same social circle, 
are finding a resource in the many beauti- 
ful villages throughout England. Incidental- 
ly, this tendency does something towards 
counteracting agricultural depression and 
clerical poverty. The influx of wealthy 
visitors during the season puts a consider- 
able amount of money into circulation in the 
neighborhood. A needy vicar is able to let 
his house on excellent terms. Farmers’ 
wives let lodgings, and the country inns en- 
joy a period of special prosperity through 
the coming of city visitors. The perennial 
love of the English people for the coun- 
try, manifesting itselfin various ways at dif- 
ferent periods, has had much to do with the 
national prosperity. Itis to be hoped that 
this new form,through which fresh relations 
are established between city and country, 
will constitute itself a permanent feature of 
English life. m 
— ay — 
URKS and Jews, as well as Christians, 
according to the Kolnische Volkszeitung, 
have been much excited by the sound of 
the three bells of the new Protestant 
Church at Jerusalem. For several cen- 
turies the use of bells by the Christians in 
Palestine, or elsewhere within the Ottoman 
Empire, had been prohibited by the great 
Turk who has conceded it now, however, to 
his friend and ally, the Evangelical Ger- 
man Kaiser. In the Theatre de la Turquie, 
published in 1688, it is said: ‘‘The Turks 
hate bells, as a symbol of Christianity, and 
do not permit even the Christians to use 
them. Only in a few remote mountain con- 
vents, or in lonely islands, where there are 
no resident Mohammedans, is the use of a 
bell tolerated.” - 
—— 
HE Westminster Gazeite is responsible for 
the following: ‘‘Although Mr.’ Glad- 
stone had hundreds of books sent to him 
every year, he was a great book-buyer. He 
told Mr. Quaritch on ‘one occasion that in 
his time he had been a purchaser to the ex- 
tent of about 35,000 volumes. The book he 
had had longest in his possession was pre- 
sented to him personally by Mrs. Hannah 
More, and some readers may remember the 
picture—imaginary, we might say—of the 
child Gladstone in petticoats receiving the 
gift from the old lady. It was a copy of her 
‘Sacred Dramas,’ printed and given to him 
in 1815. Mr. Gladstone had many books 
which he acquired at Eton. Among them 
was a copy of Mr. Hallam’s ‘Constitutional 
History,’ in quarto, presented him by the 
subject of ‘In Memoriam,’ at that time his 
dearest friend.” 
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From November’s Loom 
BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER 


Nees to April days alone should be at- 
tached the obloquy of caprice, for to 
capture the evanescent beauty of a Novem- 
ber day it also must be taken in time. 
The early morn may give bright promise of 
clear skies and balmy breezes. The hope- 
ful pedestrian dismisses all anxiety concern- 
ing the weather, and is briskly marching 
along the road, when suddenly the blue 
is dimmed with soft gray clouds, which 
gather their forces into great sombre 
masses and throw a thick veil between the 
sun and the walker, shifting occasionally to 
allow a transforming radiance to fall 
athwart the gloom, but effectually despoil- 
ing the day of the zest of undimmed seren- 
ity. At first the ever-changing charm of 
the floating clouds lifts the eyes, but the 
probabilities are that before noon they are 
marshaled into an unbroken, motionless 
phalanx, their ragged, curling edges welded 
into a frowning dome with not a wedge of 
blue, and the nature-lover trudges on in the 
chill of one of the gray days which follow 
October’s gold. 

The road is soft with moisture, and the 
walker glad to find safe footing on the 
grassy path beside the rain filled wagon- 
ruts. The narrow stream brawls noisily 
with the fullness of recent rains, and upon 
its edge a small patch of yellow-and-red 
sweet-gum trees holds its last dying carnival 
of color ere the glowing tints droop and 
float away in starry shapes that twinkle 
with the rippling of thestream. The yellow 
switches of the willows form impenetrable 
barriers between the path and the stream, 
and above their fine fretwork the slim, 
smooth beech twigs etch soft gray patterns 
against the sky. The patter of falling 
leaves is over, and they lie in rustling 
depths about one’s feet, save that here and 
there a desolate oak, clothed in ashes-of- 
roses, shivers responsive to the wind. 


A monotonous tapping and a shrill “tweak” 
from an old apple tree just within the fence, 
announce, that downy woodpecker is indus- 
triously drumming for a livelihood. His 
jerking, red-banded head and black-and- 
white coat are conspicuous against the brown 
bark; his hitchetty-hatchetty course forcibly 
reminding one of long ago Jack-and-the- 
beanstalk days. The voice of an unseen 
goldfinch who is always ‘‘going some- 
where,” arrests me upon the bridge, and I 
see him passing overhead gaily. His four 
quick notes seem to say: ‘‘See, here I go! 
tee, here I go!”” with a pretty delight in his 
flying scallops, as though he tripped a 
measure in new bronze slippers, with pleased 
eyes upon his twinkling feet, instead of 
skipping the air on every-day wings. 

The blackberry leaves, purpling in the 
fence corners along the roadside, find them- 
selves in the rounded hollow of the little 
wood, turning from dull maroon to a great 
mass of scarlet under the warm touch of 
sunlight which once again rekindles the 
embers into glowing coals. Contrasting 
with their vivid fires are intermingled the 
feathery, nodding plumes of gray goldenrod 
and fuzzy brown bunches of transfizured 
iron-weed. From this tangled wilderness 
of beauty comes a long-drawn “hist,” whis- 
pered as a small boy whistles through 
closed teeth, and soon a trio of white-throat 
sparrows spring into view, their white bibs 
spotless, the tan-and-black of their plump 
backs freshened by the rain. I had thought 
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them all long since at home for the winter, 
in the South, but these few seem to have 
tarried with the last leaf, although no note 
of song comes from their snowy throats. 

A solitary, hastening blackbird flies over, 
high against the fading blue, uttering his 
creaky note with sound as of a swinging 
gate on rusty hinges. He, too, has been 
left far behind the marching battalions 
which drilled so persistently overhead for 
weeks preceding migration. Now, nine or 
ten bluebirds float high above the topmost 
boughs of the tallest trees, their soft notes 
melting in the distance. Then a soft, lisp- 
ing “‘tsip” by the streamside, and a few 
field sparrows creep out from weeds, now 
grown shoulder-high. Their rusty red 
polls are hardly distinguishable from the 
prevailing russet of the deadened stems. 
Their pink bills look frost-bitten, like tiny, 
reddened noses, but a fine, tinkling bit of 
song quavers out and barely interrupts the 
silence—a mere reminiscence of their lovely 
spring melody. 

The November browns seem to thrive in 
beauty and variety as the month grows 
apace— November is slow to quench the for- 
est fires kindled by riotous October, and 
ripens the soft shades as gradually and ap- 
preciatively as an ardent smoker colors his 
meerschaum pipe. It is November, too, 
who summons into rugged prominence 
Mother Earth’s severe features, and discov- 
ers to us her Indian face. The path along the 
ereek bank, which only the feet could find 
in the luxuriant heyday of summer, now 
beckons the eyes boldly, when half a mile 
distant; a yellow-brown seam, scarring the 
brown, rounded cheek of the hillside. The 
lined visage, which in June was smoothed 
into youthful curves by the kindly verdure, 
now, stripped bare of subterfuge, discloses a 
mellow old age. 

Where the stream enters broadly into the 
creek, the water roars loudly, and a keen 
wind dashes an ever-increasing avalanche of 
brown leaves up and over the edge of the 
steep bank, where they scurry along the 
ground as though, again endowed with life 
and gayety, engaging ina mad chase. Here 
a lonely robin grumbles drolly with grating 
voice, and flies away abruptly, leaving no 
hint of his red-breast or songful voice of 
cherry-time. The repeated note of the ac- 
customed cardinal is heard, and turning, I 
see him perched high in a dead tree over- 
looking the water, his crested head and os- 
cillating tail sharply defined against the 
gray sky, but no suggestion of cardinal in 
his dusky silhouette. 

On the farther bank of the creek the giant 
Sycamores seem like ghostly sentinels 
guarding the water’s flow, their bared, 
gaunt white arms wide-spread above it. Be- 
hind them, the pale terra-cotta of a broad 
plat of broomsedge glows in luminous, 
waving curls against the rich brown of the 
ploughed ground beyond it and the adja- 
cent wheat field clad in spring-like green. 
From the recesses of the steep slate wall 
frowning at my feet, comes the clear voice 
of the Carolina wren, in oft-repeated, ring- 
ing ‘‘Here! Here!” with well-rolled r’s. 
The listener, without being able to see Mr. 
Wren, knows full well just how he is peek- 
ing and prying about among root and stump, 
picnicing in joyful solitude, apparently, with 
countless ‘“‘goodies’—from a bird’s point of 
view. 

The neighboring orchard is more popu- 
lous than the wood—per! aps because the 
gnarled boughs of the ancient apple-trees 
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sweep low above the waist-high cheat-grass, 
and look warmer than the towering forest 
trees. There are bluejays silently flying, 
as if on some secret exploit intent—the blue- 
jay’s coat is a beautiful blue, even though 
his heart be a bad black! Indeed, he car- 
ries himself with the audacity of a scoun- 
drel among birds, and, were it not for his 
wild crest, he might, in November, when he 
has n> opportunity for displaying his mur- 
derous proclivities, pass for a gentleman. 


Yellow-hammers, too, are in the orchard, 
His polka-dot vest and black crescent, his 
gold-lined wings, and scarlet-banded cap 
tend to make the yellow-hammer a dandy 
anywhere; but in the gloom of the orchard 
he is fairly radiant. One flies from the 
zround into a tree, with some large edible 
in his bill, and looks over his shoulder at 
me as many as forty times before he decides 
to go elsewhere and eat his prize undis- 
turbed. Another sits meditatively motion- 
less fora long time, dodging suddenly before 
the reckless flight of a saucy bluejay. Now 
a third is disturbed in his foraging, and fly- 
ing into the cornfield close by, clings awk- 
wardly to the top of a lone cornstalk in fool- 
ish fright, his slow brain evidently laboring 
for the solution of his terror. 


Now a momentary relenting of the clouds, 
and the sun sends a pale silver shaft of light 
through the orchard. It falls upon the 
golden-yellow breasts of a pair of hitherto si- 
lent meadow larks, perched in an awkward 
old apple-tree, and they raise their high, 
thin voices and sing half a dozen sweet notes 
twice over before the gloom again darkly 
closes—the only burst of melody the day 
has known. Then a downward, floating 
flash of blue, a hasty hint of blending, burn- 
ished copper against the brown of the up- 
turned earth, and the bluebird silently folds 
his long, pointed wings beneath the orchard 
shadows. 

Breakfasting time now over with the birds, 
the gray day holds no further promise, and 
the walker turns townward, sure to merit 
the opprobrious epithets of the small boy, 
by reason of the dainty switch of budding 
beech clasping in its crotch a vireo’s desert- 
ed bit of knitting. Woodland treasures, be 
they of purpose more abstruse than nuts or 
persimmons, meet with small favor among 
average school boys, and on this occasion 
one nudges another and jeers audibly: ‘‘An 
old bird's nest!” 


SE 


The Brotherhood Hymn 


The Brotherhood hymn (No. 143 of the Hym- 
nal), though sweet and beautiful and helpful in 
its sentiments, is not altogether worthy of its 
position and use. It contains redundancies, sol- 
ecisms, and some doubtful syntux. Some one 
with the requisite enthusiasm, devotional feel- 
ing, and literary skill ought to write a much 
better hymn for the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
Until then, however, it must fill a gap, even as 
“The Star Spangled Banner’ has to serve for 
our national anthem. 

As there are in the Brotherhood many clergy 
and collegians, as well as others of liberal edu- 
cation, it may be of interest to som:2 to see this 
familiar hymn in a Latin version. I have tried 
to avoid the defects mentioned above, and have 
translated the hymn very literally, as literally 
as the requirements of the metre willallow. 
The original metre has been retained, so that 
the hymn may be sung to the old tune. The 
Italian method of pronouncing Latin which pre- 
vails in the Roman Church, should be used in 
reading orsinging this hymn. Indeed, this pro- 
nunciation ought to be used in all devotional 
ecclesiastical Latin, as is done with mellifiuous 
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effect in the superb Latin office used at the open- 
ing’of the Convocation of Canterbury. 


JESUS VOCAT SUPER MARI 
Jesus vocat super mari 
Vite nostre turgide, 
Nos in di*s dulce vocat; 
“Christiane, sequere!”’ 


Sanctus Andreas ad lacum, 
Vocem Ejus audiens, 

Liquit cuncta-—rete, domum, 
Patrem—Jesum p2rs: quens. 


Jesus vocat nos a cultu 
Carnis et pecuniz 

Et idoli omnis nostri, 
Dicens: ‘‘Me deligite!”’’ 


In letitia, dolore, 
Opera et otiis 

Jesus, jugiter nos vocat: 
**Me diligite plus his!”’ 


Jesus vocat me. Salvator. 
Fac ut Tibi paream; 

Ut, Te audiens, Te sequar, 
Te plus cunctis diligam! 


ARTHUR W. LITTLE: 
—s— 


Book Reviews and Notices 

Autobiographical Reminiscences of Henry 

Ward Beecher. Edited by T. J. Ellinwood. New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 7dcts. 

The famous Brooklyn preacher was accus- 
tomed in his Friday night lecture-room talks, to 
address his hearers in an easy and familiar 
manner, illustrating and enforcing his teachings 
by drawing from his own personal reminis- 
cences. This little book is a compilation of such 
experiences and illustrations drawn from Mr. 
Beecher’s less formal addresses and talks, and 
edited by his stenographer. It will be found of 
considerable interest to the ordinary reader, 
and the preacher wil! find no little profit in not- 
ing how a great preacher illustrated and en- 
forced his more familiar talks. 


John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography edited by his brother. Vol IIL, 
1886-1897. Price, 50 cts. Illustrated. 

Missions and Politics in Asia. Studies of the 
Spirit of the Eastern peoples, the present making 
of history in Asia, andthe part therein of Christian 
missions. By Robert E. Speer. New York, Chicago, 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price,$1. 
As their titles indicate,both these volumes are 

concerned with missionary topics. The first 
named is a continuation up to date of the won- 
derful life history and work of ‘tthe Apostle to 
the New Hebrides,” as the Rev. John G. Paton 
has been called. The second is formed of the 
lectures delived to the faculty and students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in February, 
1898. It is not denominational in character, nor 
does it exploit the work of any Church or body 
of Christians. The subject considered is simply 
the broad one of the value and influence of Chris- 
tian missions in foreign countries, and it is 
handled strongly by one who knows whereof he 
speaks. 


The Child-Voice inSinging. By Francis Ek How- 
ard, Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools, and 
Choirmaster of St. John's and Trinity churches, 
Bridgeport, Conn. New and revised edition. New 
York: Novello, Ewer &Co. Octavo, cloth bound. 
Pp. 138. Price, 7c. 

We can unhesitatingly say that this instruct- 
ive manual will prove itself a true treasure of 
assistance in his duties to every choirmaster 
who has the charge of young voices and would 
seek to secure their proper development by a 
right method. Every chapter of this clear and 
able treatise gives evidence of the hand of a 
practical and experienced master in voice train- 
ing—on the physiology of the voice, its regis- 
ters, how to secure good tone, the compass of 
ehild-voice, position of the singer, breathing, 
attack, tone formation, mutation of the voice, 
and a consideration of the alto voice in male 
choirs. Mr. Howard here offers a good gift of 
hints to his junior brothers in the craft, for 
which all of them will be thankful when they 
have read and digested his very well written 
chapters of comment and guidance. 
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The Faith of Centuries. New York: James Pott 

& Co. 12mo. Pp. 350. Price, $2. 

This collection of ‘taddresses and essays on 
subjects connected with the Christian religion”’ 
had its origin in an attempt to meet the religious 
difficulties of those who with increasing culti- 
vation and intelligence, and experience of the 
darker pbases of human life, find it hard to 
maintain a firm hold on the Faith of the Gospel 
—that is, the facts of faith lying at the base of 
the religion of Christ. There are, in all, twelve 
contributors and sixteen papers or addresses. 
And while most of the writers are known as 
theological scholars or as eminent preachers, 
their aim has been to avoid technical and theo- 
logical writing, and to state in plain, straight- 
forward language the reasons why they indi- 
vidually adhere to the fundamental and essen- 
tial truths treated in this volume. Their hope 
is to furnish a book that will filla gap in the 
apologetic literature of the day; viz., an appeal 
to that large class of educated and reading per- 
sons who, seeking some solution of their reli- 
gious doubts and difficulties, find in much of the 
apologetic literature little that touches them, 
being for the most part addresses ad clerum. 
These twelve contributors represent all schools 
of theological thought in the Church of Eng- 
land, but in the subjects here treated there is of 
necessity little room for divergence of opinion. 
An atmosphere of candor and sympathy per- 
vades the book. Difficulties are stated and an- 
swered in a spirit of calm fairness, and there is 
an apparent effort to help those whose faith is not 
as clear and definite as theirown. Among so 
much thatis excellent, it is difficult to single out 
any paper for particular mention, hence wecon- 
tent ourselves with placing before our readers 
the several writers, and the topics discussed by 
them: ‘Faith in God,” by the Rev. A. Chandler; 
“Knowledge of God,’ by the Rev. S. A. Alex- 
ander; ‘‘Faith in Immortality,” by the Rev. T. 
B. Strong; ‘‘Faith in Jesus Christ,’ by the 
Rev. H. Scott Holland ; ‘‘The Divinity of Christ,’ 
by the Rev. W. E. Bowen; ‘'The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ,” by the Rev. Prof. Ryle; “Sin 
and Atonement,” by the Rey. R. B. Girdlestone; 
“Temptation and Punishment of Sin,” by the 
Rey. Canon Newbolt; ‘Preparation in History 
for Christ,” by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot; ‘Christ 
in History,’ by the Rt. Rey. Dr. Barry; ‘‘Na- 
ture and Miracle,” by the Rev. Prof. Bonney; 
“Kingdom of Heaven,”? by the Rey. Wm. Sin- 
clair; ‘‘Heaven,”’ by the Rev. J. E. C. Weldon. 
We strongly invite the attention of our thought- 
ful lay men and women to this admirable 
volume, and hope that it will have a wide cir- 
culation among them. 


Folly’s Bells. A German Legend. By Anne Gard- 
ner Hale. Buffalo: The Peter Paul Book Company. 
Cloth. Pp.52. Price, $1. 

“Folly’s Bells” is a twelfth century story, 
founded upon a German, or rather a Dutch, le- 
gend, relating to the formation of the Zuyder 
Zee, and telling in verse of the traditional de- 
struction of the ancient city of Stavoren. It is 
a story of Christmas time, and has a flavor of the 
Middle Ages in its style. The illustrations are 
by Lillian Hale. 


My Scrap Book of the French Revolution. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg &Co. Price, $2.50. 


When wesee Mrs. E. W. Latimer’s name on a 


book, we are sure it is a book we want to read. 


It will not be metaphysical. It will not be the 
philosophy of history, but simply in a delightful 
style it will tell the ordinary reader just what 
he wants to know about what has been going 
on in this or that land for the last hundred 
years. We welcome, then, this volume, which 
differs from the others in being a compilation of 
interesting bits from some of the best of the 
writers on the French Revolution. The author 
acknowledges her indebtedness to the tiles of The 
Living Age, to which she pays a high tribute, and 
we gladly endorse it. The first section of the book, 
and not the least interesting, are the reminis- 
cences of an uncle of Mrs. Latimer’s, who re- 
sided in Paris during the eventful years 1791- 
1799, and kept hiseyesopen. The section on the 
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clergy of France, during the Revolution is most 
valuable. Nowhere were there ever nobler exam- 
ples of bravery and devotion to their Church 
and their Master, than were shown by many of 
the French clergy. They were not all Talley- 
rand’s and Gobe]’s. This book will make an ex- 
cellent Christmas present. 


The Dream of Youth. By Augh Black. Chicago: 

Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 30 cts. 

Mr. Black who is an Edinburgh Presbyterian 
pastor, discourses in this little volume of 40 
pages, on the nobler efforts and ideal standards 
of human life, as they present themselves to the 
young man in the springtide of his life. ‘'That 
which comes to you in your visions by day, and 
your dreams by night, the ideal you set before 
you, the things which you approve as excellent, 
what you seek after and have given your heart 
to, these are the measure of the man. Ina 
truer sense than Shakespeare meant, ‘Weare 
such stuff as dreamsare madeon.’ The ideal 
is the highest, truest, real; that which shall be, 
that which at the heart of things is.’ This is 
an admirable little booklet to put into the hands 
of our growing lads and young men. 


Roden’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros. Price. $1.75. 


The title does not refer toa place. It means 
a corner that a man named Roden got up, on the 
production of malgamite, a dangerous substance 
used in the manufacture of paper, and the novel 
turns on the exposure of the vile means used to 
secure a monopoly of it. It is a healthy, bril- 
liant, fascinating story. Thereis not one word 
about the seventh commandment in it, but it is 
clear from first to last. The situations are often 
novel, and the very first chapter is one of the 
most dramatic in the book. It touches with 
keen point that most difficult of all questions, 
“charitable societies.» It shows how heedless- 
ly peopletwhofare well-meaning lend their names 
to them, and how they are often exploited for 
selfish purposes. The right people are killed off 
in the book, and the right people get married, 
and we do not know when we haveenjoyed a 
novel more. It has for some time been running 
as a serial in Harper's Monthly. 


By Order of the Magistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. 
New York and London: Harper Brothers. Price, 
$1.23, 

This is rather an interesting book, for it con- 
cerns the lifeof the lowest class of the London 
working-girls; not immoral girls, but girls who 
live mostly in the street and have no training 
whatever. This field is comparatively new. 
The heroine, ‘‘Modemly,’’ which is ‘‘street”’ for 
Maud Emily, is committed to a home for friend- 
less girls at an early age, runs away after some 
years, gets a place in an eating-house, meets her 
‘Arry,” and the book ends in her going out to 
Australia to marry him. If any one wants to 
read about all this, here is the chance. 


Tue re-issue of: ‘“‘Sadlers Commentary,” by 
George Bell & Sons, London, has been complet- 
ed in this country, through the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, and to the Corinthians (two epistles in 
one volume). Price of each volume, $1.50. 


Some beautiful Prayer Books and Hymnals 
are being brought out by Mr. Henry Frowde, 91 
Fifth avenue, New York, from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. One edition in long primer type, 
bound in morocco, is gilt-edged, literally, and in 
every sense of the word. The paper is very 
fine, and at the same time opaque, so that the 
books are very portable, though printed in large- 
faced type. 


The Darlington Hymnal with Music has just 
been issued ina second edition, revised and cor- 
rected. The remarkable popularity already 
achieved by this Hymnalis a high tribute to the 
editor, in preparing a musical edition of the 
Church’s hymns which meets the demand both 
for a portable and a low-priced book. St. 
Thomas’ church, New York, is the latest to in- 
troduce it for congregational use. 
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Onz of the first claimants for favor as a holiday 
gift, this year, is Maud Humphrey’s “Baby’s 
Record,” published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, with twelve illustrations in color, and 
thirty in black and white. Beginning with a 
decorated page for baby’s name, each leaf sup- 
plies a pretty form and suggestion for a record; 
as,‘*First Oouting,’’and incidents connected with 
it; “Weight,” a record for day of birth and for 
months and years succeeding. The first tooth, 
the first step, the first word, the first prayer, 
the first of everything possible from infancy to 
youth is provided for, and all done with the 
typographical skill which the author’s excellent 
work deserves. [Price, $2.50 ] 


Noruine finer in the way of fine book-making 
and half-tone work has been produced this sea- 
son than ‘‘Nature’s Images,” by W. I. Lincoln 
Adams, published by the Baker and Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. The sub-title of the book is 
“Chapters on Pictorial Photography,” it being 
a successor to ‘Sunlight and Shadow,’’ by the 
same author, which was a delight to every ama- 
teur photographer who was so fortunate as to 
possess a copy. The purpose of that work was 
principally to illustrate landscape photography, 
while the present volume deals chiefly with the 
more difficult and interesting work of figure 
composition and portraiture. The best that the 
world can produce in the way of photography 
the author gives us in illustration of his sug- 
gestive text. The book is dedicated ‘‘To the 
Amateur Pnotographers of America.’’ [Price, 
$2.50. ] 


Tue latest issues of the Hapers’ biographical} 
edition of the works of Thackeray, are ‘‘Contri- 
butions to Punch,” and ‘‘Henry Esmond’’; the 
latter containing the author’s lectures on ‘'The 
English Humorists,” and ‘‘The Four Georges.” 
Like other volumes of this series, these are lib- 
erally illustrated from Thackeray's own pencil, 
and that was a pencil which was never without 
a point. There are also illustrations from 
George DuMaurier and others. Mrs. Ritchie 
gives interesting and valuable notes by way of 
introduction. These are helpful to the under- 
standing of Thackeray and his work, as well as. 
enjoyable in themselves. Mrs. Ritchie brings 
out in these introductions, some very interest- 
ing correspondence of Mr. Thackeray and his 
friends. 


In the series of ‘‘Little Masterpieces,’’ edited 
by Bliss Perry, Messrs. Doubleday & McClure 
Company have brought out some essays and 
sketches of Thomas Carlyle, selections from the 
writings of Lord Macaulay, and selections from 
John Ruskin. These are 30 cents each. The House- 
hold series from the Ladies’ Home Journal, by the 
same publishers (50 cents each), numbers sever- 
al volumes, of especial interest to those who 
have homes, and helpful to those who desire to 
make homes, and to make them happy. The 
translation of Cyrano de Bergerac, by Gertrude 
Hall, is also published in convenient form, with 
a portrait of Edmond Rostand, the author. 
Over 100,000 copies of this great book have been 
sold in France. Messrs. Doubleday & McClure 
Company announce that they are prepared to 
send any volume of these series on approval, to 
be paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned 
after examination. This offer is made for the 
accommodation of out-of town book buyers, and 
may possibly interest some of our readers, 


“Porr’s LiBrary,”’ issued by the Church pub- 
lishing house of James Pott & Co., New York, 
is a 50c quarterly serial not yet so widely known 
as it ought and well deserves to be, regard be- 
ing had to the varied and useful character of 
its several numbers. Before us lie five of these 
numbers: ‘‘A Lost Truth,’ and nineteen other 
short sermons, nearly all of them being con- 
cerned with present day thought and duties, 
by Dr. Reginald H. Starr, professor of Dogmat- 
ic Theology in the University of the South. 
“Words for the Church,”’ by the Rev. Edgar G. 
Murphy, isaclear and strong defense of the 
Church, historically and in her Catholic doc- 
trine, with an introduction by Bishop Gailor. 
“The Children’s Pulpit” is one more volume of 
sermons and parables for the young, fifty-three in 
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all,from the able and industrious pen of the Rev. 
J. Reid Howatt who is already favorably known 
by‘‘The Children’s Angel,’’*‘Agnostic Fallacies,” 
ete. ‘Plain Footprints; or, Divers Orders Traced 
in the Scriptures,’ is an attempt by the late Kev. 
Herman R. Timlow, and a very able and success- 
ful attempt, to show from the New Testament 
Scriptures themselves that our Lord did 
design the ministry constituted at the founding 
of the Church to be permanent; as against Dr. 
Mason, Mr. Barnes, and others, who have 
charged that Churchmen depend mainly on the 
early Fathers in defense of their claims, and 
fear to submit the issue to the touchstone of the 
Word of God alone. *“‘A View of the Atone- 
ment,’ by the Rev. J. T. Hutcheson, D.D., 
presbyter of Western Texas, the latest quarter- 
ly number in Pott’s Library, is opened with an 
excellent introduction by Dr. George B. Stev- 
ens, professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University, the trend of whichis a traversing 
of Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, in his 
*‘Cur Deus Homo??? 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
taken of such books as the editor may select to review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Advent Sermons on Church Reform. With Preface 
by the Bishop of Stepney. $1.50. 


The Sanctuary of Missions. By Edward T. Churton, 
D.D., Bishop of Nassau. $81.50. 


aon, Ideals. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 


Prayers for Young Boys. 30 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


The Life of our Lord. By Estelle M. Hurll. Illus- 
trated. $1.25, 
A Corner in Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. $1.25. 


THE CHURCH PRESS. Chicago 
The Sower. By J.G. Wooley. 50c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 
Friendship. By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. $1.25. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The True Benjamin Franklin. By Sydney George 
Fisher. $2. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Success Against Odds. By William O. Stoddard. 
The Pilot of the Mayflower. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. 
METHEUN & Co., London 
The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Hereafter. 
Rayner Winterbotham, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 
T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. 50c. 
Dick in the Desert. By James Otis. 50c, 
oe eee Ideal. By J. G. Rogers, B.A., D.D. 
dC. 
Blessed are the Cross-Bearers. 
M.A., LL D. 35ce. 
The Culture of Manhood. By Silas K. Hocking. 35c. 


A. C. MCCLURG & Co. 


The Nation’s Book in the Nation’s Schools. 
Elizabeth B. Cook, A.M. 50c. 


The Widow O'Callaghan’s Boys. 
linger. $1.25. 


Maria Felicia. By Caroline Svetla. 81. 


E. & J. B. Youne & Co. 


The Book of Daniel from the Christian Standpo’nt. 
By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. 


The Closed Door. By William Walsham How, first 
Bishop of Wakefield. 


Sunday Keading for the Young. 
L. PRANG ‘& Co., Boston 
Church Calendar for 1899. 


By 


By W. R. Nichol, 


By 


By Gulielma Zol- 


Music Received 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. By E. J. Hopkins, 
Mus. Doc. 25c. 
Te Deum Laudamus. By G. F. Huntley. 15c. 


Whom Have I in Heaven but Thee? By John E. 
West. 12c. ; 

The Office of the Holy Communion. By John E. 
West. 5c. 


The Lord is Nigh Unto Them. By W. H. Cum- 
mings. 6c. 


Periodicals 


The American Monthly Review of Reviews for No- 
vember publishes two timely articles on the 
Nicaragua Canal; Prof. L. M. Keasbey, author 
of ‘‘The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doc- 
trine,’”’ approaches the subject ‘in the light of 
present politics,’ while Dr. Emory R. Johnson 
treats of the commercial aspects of the under- 


taking. In the series of articles on the problems 
of European nations, ‘‘Ouida’’ contributes a 
chapter of eloquent censure, entitled ‘‘An Im- 
peachment of Modern Italy,’’and Signor Vecchia 
publishes a defense of the Italian government on 
the various charges specified. An important 
feature of the editorial department, ‘“‘The Prog- 
ress of the World,’’ is the survey of the State 
and national political campaigns of the present 
year. All the leading issues are presented from 
a non-partisan point of view. 


So large a part of the West has been peopled, 
originally, at least, from New England, that 
those who have not some link of descent or asso- 
ciation with it, are comparatively few. And 
therefore it is that The New England Magazine 
appeals to so large a class of readers, for it aims 
to strengthen the old ties while connecting 
them with the new. The frontispiece for the 
November issue is a fine reproduction of a rare 
portrait of George Dewey, the hero of Manila, 
and there is an historical and descriptive study 
of Montpelier, Vermont, his birthplace and 
home. The illustrations of it are many and 
beautiful, and thereis a fac-simile of aletter sent 
by the Admiral to his brother, from Manila. Old 
Summer street, Boston, is exquisitely pictured 
for us, in portraits of the men that made it fa- 
mous, and in reproductions of photographs of 
their homes. 


With its November number, St. Nicholas be- 
gins a new volume and celebrates its twenty- 
fitfh birthday. In honor thereof, it dons a spe- 
cial cover bearing a birthday cake decorated with 
twenty-five candles. A new Henty serial is be- 
gun, a tale of American history, that will beone 
of the features of the coming year. It is called 
“The Sole Survivors,” and it deals with the 
struggles of an early Virginia colony with the 
Indians. KE. H. House is to contribute a series 
of papers on ''Bright Sides of History,’’ dealing 
with amusing episodes in ancient and modern 
history. These are given in the course of a 
story, which tells of the sayings and doings of a 
party of clever boys and girls. In the present 
number Mr. House spins entertaining yarns 
about ‘“‘Cleopatra’s Fishing Party” and ‘tA Din- 
ner of Lucullus.”? Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
wife of the Captain of the battle ship ‘‘Maine,”’ 
writes about ‘‘Pets in the Navy,’ and gives an 
account of the cat and the dog that survived the 
terrible explosion in Havana harbor. A tale of 
the capture of Santiago is ‘‘Chuggins, the 
Youngest Hero inthe Army,” by H. Irving Han- 
cock. ‘Margaret Clyde’s Extra,’’ by Isabel 
Gordon Curtis, is the story of a quick witted 
girl who gave the first news of Admiral Dewey 
to the people of her town, and scored a beat on 
her newspaper rivals. There are other good 
things in this issue. 


Opinions of the Press 


The New World (Rf. C.) 

SuicipEs.—It was suggested by one journal re- 
cently that there was a ‘‘suicide microbe” in 
the air. Alas! there are several of them, all 
signs, as poor Brann would say, of a decadent 
civilization. Increasing luxury of life, laxity 
of morals, salacious literature, the want of the 
only antidote to these evils—a sound religious 
training—these are the microbes which render 
men cowards before the rugged realities of life, 
which drive them thence to despair and suicide, 
and which are sapping in various other ways the 
morality, virtue, integrity, and courage of our 


modern American life. That ‘‘education.” inits 
secular sense, cannot counteract these evils is 
evident from the fact that the cultured society 
of Madison, Wis., has of late contributed from 
its student population so many to the suicide 
record as to cause its citizens to suggest the ex- 
istence of a suicideclub. Alas for ‘‘education’’ 
without the safeguard and stimulus of religion! 
New York Observer (Presbyterian) 

Tur OLtp GospreL.—The fact is that the old 
Gospel, the Gospel of the Amen, which thinks 
God's thoughts after Him, the Gospel which 
Jesus was, and which Paul and Peter preached, 
for which martyrs died and confessors were 
ready to die, the sole Gospel which knows itself 
and knows what men are and need, is the only 
religious teaching that has grip on the con- 
science, attraction with the masses, favor with 
God, and promise of life everlasting. The Gos- 
pel of a positive affirmation, of a downright, de- 
termined testimony that is sure of its grounds, 
which says its ‘‘Amen’’ with an emphasis suffi- 
cient to shake heaven and earth, is the only re- 
ligion that appeals to the intellect and satisfies 
the heart of the world through all the centuries, 
Other little competing ‘‘systems’”’ have their 
day,or, perhaps, only their hour, and pass away ; 
but the Words of Jesus, which form the content 
of the evangelical faith, shall never pass away, 
though every other teaching were forgot or 
even the whole vast structure of the world it- 
self destroyed. He is the strong preacher, and 
he only, who with all the powers that God can 
give him, urges these deathless words of Jesus 
on his dying fellow-men. 


The Congregationalist 

Love or Powrer.—There is a lesson in the com- 
pleted life of Prince Von Bismarck, paradox 
and mystery though it was, which ought to be 
profoundly studied by our nation in our time. 
The great German was a giant barbarian of the 
dark ages projected into a modern Christian 
century. The address made to him with the 
conferring of the degree of Doctor of Divinity— 
how strange to think of Bismarck in that con- 
nection !—called him a great man ‘'who fears no 
one but God.” But the God he fearel was 
power. He believed in prayer—as ‘‘submission 
toa stronger power.’’ Gladstone’s great, per- 
vasive idea of right, Bismarck lacked. What 
he wanted for Germany was strength, superior- 
itv, victory—right or wrong. No Jesuit ever 
believed or practiced moreut terly the doctrine 
of doing evil that good—what he called good— 
might come. He evidently never forgot the 
motto Schleiermacher gave him at the time of 
his Confirmation when a boy—‘‘doing service as 
to the Lord and not to men.’’ But is the Lord 
pleased with any service done unto Him which 
ignores righteousness toward men? Is the ruler 
a true servant of God who gains his ends by 
brute force, bad faith, duplicity, injustice? The 
Englishman’s epigram, that Bismarck ‘“‘made 
Germany great, but the German little,” carries 
a lesson deeper than its author intended. The 
citizen who follows such leading must be mor- 
ally dwarfed. The new order of things opening 
up before this country may not be one of un- 
mixed evil, as some sincerely think. The danger 
is that Americans will forget their birthright 
and let power and possession take the prece- 
dence of honesty, justice, truth. Bismarck’s 
ideal was that might makes right, but in the long 
run the reverse is always true for the nation as 
well as for the individual. ‘Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation,’—the word of inspiration is 
the verdict of history. 
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“The Church is Open!”’ 


BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 


The church is open night and day, 

The faithful enter there to pray, 

The children linger near the door, 
Which opes alike to rich and poor. 
The church is open, none in vain 

Her seek admittance; grief and pain 
A solace find for sorrow’s sting, 

And thankful hearts their tribute bring. 
I'he church is open, free to all 

Who would obey the Master’s call. 

Not only when the service sweet 

Our raptured hearts in love repeat, 
The church is open, but alway 

The passers-by can pause to pray. 
Within those sacred courts, how blest 
To linger, finding peace and rest! 


The President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 
HE President has issued the following: 


; By the President of the United States—A 
Proclamation : 
( The approaching November brings to mind 
the customs of our ancestors, hallowed by time 
and rooted in our most sacred traditions, of giv- 
ing thanks to Almighty God for all the blessings 
he has vouchsafed to us during the past year. 

Few years: in our history have afforded such 
cause for thanksgiving as this. We have been 
‘blessed by abundant harvests, our trade and 
commerce have been wonderfully increased, 
‘our public credit has been improved and 
strengthened, all sections of our common coun- 
try have been brought together and knitted in- 
to-closer: bonds of national purpose and unity. 

The skies have been for a time darkened by 
the cloud of war, but as we were compelled to 
take up the sword in the cause of humanity, we 
are permitted to rejoice that the conflict has 
‘been of brief duration, and the losses we have 
had to mourn, though grievous and important, 
hhave been so few, considering the great results 
accomplished, as to inspire us with gratitude 
and praise to the Lord of Hosts. We may laud 
and magnify His Holy Name that the cessation of 
‘hostilities came so soon as to spare both sides 
the countless sorrows and disasters that attend 
protracted war. 

Ido, therefore, invite all my fellow-citizens, 
as well those at home as those who may be at 
sea or sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart 
and observe Thursday, the 24th day of Novem- 
ber, as a day of national thanksgiving; to come 
together in their several places of worship for 
a service of praise and thanks to Almighty 
God for all the blessings of the year; for the 
mildness of the seasons and the fruitfulmess of 
the soil; for the continued prosperity of the 
people; for the deyotion and valor of our country- 
men; for the glory of our victory and the hope 
ofa righteous peace, and to pray that the divine 
guidance, which has brought us heretofore to 
safety and honor, may be graciously continued 
in the years to come. 

In witness whereof, 

By the President: 
State. 


WiuiiaAmM McKINtLeEy. 
Joun Hay, Secretary of 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF “‘UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,” ETC., ETO. 

(All Rights Reserved) 

CHAPTER VII. 
HE Captain had come home weary and 
heartsick. Mr. Davis was still away and 
his return was quite uncertain. Joan met 


her grandfather at the door and led him to 
his easy chair. She brought him a cup of 


tea and smoothed the stray white locks from | 


his forehead, leaving a kiss there instead. 


Mrs. Priestly was bustling about, keeping 
out of sight, for Joan had told her. 

When the old man was somewhat rested 
and comforted, as he always was by Joan’s 
gentle ministrations, the girl, sitting on a 
stool beside him, took his toil-hardened 
hand between her warm, soft palms. ‘‘Grand- 
father,” she said quietly, ‘‘there was some- 
one here to-day about the mortgage.” 

The Captain sprang to his feet, but Joan 
gently pulled him down again. 

‘Dear,” she said, ‘tyou are not to make 
yourself miserable. We are to have three 
months’ time, and the gentleman who was 
here is very kind, and he said there was no 
reason to be unhappy. Three months for 
sure—and who knows what may happen in 
three months!” 

The Captain only answered with a groan 
aud covered his face with his hands. 

‘Now listen, dear; he is coming again. 
It is that Mr. Edgerly that Bert and I met. 
I guess he will be here quite soon, and I 
won’t have him think that my grandfather, 
though he is old, can’t stand up against mis- 
fortune, or the fear of it. My grandfather 
is Captain Leland, a gentleman, a brave 
man, and this stranger must not think other- 
wise. We may be poor, but we haven’t 
sunk as low as that.” 


Love makes us very wise sometimes. Joan 
could have struck no note that would have 
attuned the old man to self-command iike 
this. She could have said nothing that would 
have so braced and calmed him. She was 
surprised at the success of her own strate- 
gy- 

“You are right, Joan,” he said, straight- 
ening himself and smoothing his white 
mustache with:a hand that shook a little, 
‘it shall not be said that Richard Leland 
was a coward. Does your mother know?” 

“Yes, poor mother, she has been fretting 
about you, grandfather; she will soon cheer 
up when she sees how well you are bearing 
it.” 

‘Come, Elizabeth,” called the Captain al- 
most cheerily, ‘‘get me my Sunday coat. I 
must look something better than an old 
broken-down rancher when this gentleman 
comes.” 

So when Edgerly rode up a little while af- 
terwards, he found the Captain looking like 
an old soldier, a soldier every inch, and on- 
ly the slight flush on his cheeks and the un- 
wonted brightness in his eyes, showed that 
he was under any mental strain. 


Joan was standing on the piazza when the 
young man came up. She had taken off the 
big blue apron, but was dressed in the sim- 
plest, most homely fashion. What if her 
delicate beauty-had been set off by such a 
toilet as that of Lucy Kenyon? The thought 
flashed through his mind as he met her 
eyes. 

“Grandfather has come home, Mr. Edger- 
ly,” she said, ‘‘and will see you. He is 
bearing this much better than I had feared. 
I amsure you will say something to help 
him.” 

Edgerly felt ready to promise her any- 
thing. 

‘Rely on me,” he said earnestly, and ven- 
tured to extend his hand. ‘‘I have been 
with your brother since I saw you,” he add- 
ed; ‘‘we have been shooting together, and 
making friends, He is a splendid boy.” 

Joan smiled faintly but gratefully, and led 
the way into the house. 

The interview with the Captain was a 
brief one, but Edgerly admirably succeeded 
in impressing the old man and his grand- , 
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daughter with a belief in his sympathy and 
his benevolent intention to act on their be- 
half. 

‘‘T shall do my utmost,” he said, shaking 
hands heartily with the Captain. ‘‘I shall 
be up in a week or two to counsel with you. 
Keep up a good heart, sir, there are many 
ways out of a difficulty. Iama lawyer, you 
know, and it is my business to find them 
out.” 


He left the Captain quite unreasonably en- 
couraged by his friendy assurances, and al- 
most inclined to believe that what had 
seemed a misfortune might really be a turn- 
ing point to better things. 

Mrs. Priestly was, however, by nature 
less sanguine than her father, and though 
she refrained from a word that might dis- 
courage the old man, Joan who knew her 
mother thoroughly, could see plainly enough 
that she was not carried away by the pre- 
possessing stranger. She was a reticent 
woman of the old-fashioned New England 
type, but in her own time and way told most 
of her thoughts to her daughter. 

When the Captain and Bert had gone to 
bed that night, the two women sat on the 
steps of the piazza, the soft night-wind 
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whispering about them and swaying the 
long tendrils of the climbing roses. 

“J wish,’ said Mrs. Priestly, breaking a 
silence which had lasted for some time, “‘I 
wish Geoffrey Rothwell was here. I 
wouldn’t give him for twenty such men as 
that young lawyer with his’fine airs and his 
fine promises.” 

Joan was silent, perhaps because she was 
herself thinking too intently of Rothwell at 
that moment. 

“Tf there was any honest way out of our 
trouble, Mr. Rothwell would find it for us, 
and crooked ways, lawyers’ ways, we don’t 
want.” 

“But Mr. Edgerly seems to be kind, moth- 
er, really sorry for us, and he may find a 
right way. We know so little about busi- 
ness.” 

“Ves, your poor grandfather isn’t much 
better than a child about business. Since 
your father was taken away, it’s been a los- 
ing gameright along. I don’t know what 
makes me think of Geoffrey Rothwell so 
much to-night. I guess it’s our trouble. If 
he was here I’d feel better; I’ve a good no- 
tion to write to him.” 

‘“What could he do for us, mother,” said 
Joan gently. ‘‘It would only make him un- 
happy,” and then she added falteringly, ‘‘he 
hasn’t written once since he went away.” 

“What would he write about, poor fel- 
low?” said the mother. ‘*We know he don’t 
forget us, and there’s nothing to write about 
except the grain. It must bean awful lone- 
some life.” 

“He might write to tell us how he is,” 
said Joan with a sudden sob and laying her 
head upon her mother’s knees. 
know it would be acomfort to us.” 

There was not much demonstration of af- 
fection between these two, but the mother’s 
hand stole out and stroked the soft curls 
that lay across her knee. 

‘Don’t fret, child,” she said, ‘‘no news is 
good news, they say. Anyhow, Geoffrey 
Rothwell’s a true man, upright and honest 
asthe day. I'dstake my life on him.” 

Such words were sweet and comforting to 
Joan, but she said nothing in reply, only 
looked up at the star clusters studding the 
cloudless heavens, and thought that Geoffrey 
Rothwell was looking at them too. 

“Joan, did he ask you to marry him? But 
there, I needn’t ask; you’d have told me.” 

‘‘There’s never been a word of that be- 
tween us,” whispered the girl. ‘I’ve no 
right to think of him in that way, mother.” 

“Pd trust his silence more than some 
men’s words,” said Mrs. Priestly, ‘‘and I 
don’t trust people too easily. I guess I’ll 
write him a note and send it in to town by 
Bert in the morning. San Bernardino is 
his address: he’s got to go there for provi- 
sions.” 


Joan said nothing to dissuade her mother 
from writing. Truth to tell, she was yearning 
for tidings from him, and at least he would 
answer her mother’s letter. 


That night Edgerly resolved many things 
as he lay till ‘‘the small hours” in a ham- 
mock on the veranda of his pleasant out- 
of-town boarding house. He might have 
seen Mr. Kenyon after his return from the 
Leland ranch, and pretty Lucy Kenyon had 
looked for him all the evening, but he had 
chosen to defer meeting the lawyer until 
the following morning. He must have time 
to arrange his ideas and to have himself 


thoroughly under control before meeting’ 


the keen eyes of his uncle. 
It is certain that we cannot safely predict 


“He might 


how anyone may act under circumstances 
entirely new, for any man may possess la- 
tent qualities of which he is himself uncon- 
scious till they are brought out by the 
events of his life. Charles Edgerly had al- 
ways been easy-going and self-indulgent, 
pleasant and attractive as a handsome face 
and winning social ways can make a man; 
“not too strait-laced,’’ as he would have said, 
about things in general,and looking forward 
toa wealthy marriage as a very easy and 
pleasant way out of life’s difficulties. 

He hardly knew himself to-night, as he 
lay planning a different future, one, it is 
true, which he hoped would include wealth 
and ease but in which they no longer seemed 
the most important features. 

If Joan Priestly had known the place she 
occupied that night in the schemes of 
Charles Edgerly, she would have trembled. 

Ignorant as a child of the unscrupulous 
selfishness which seeks only to gratify its 
own desires, and of the determination to ac- 
complish its purposes at whatever cost that 
a sudden passion may inspire in some na- 
tures, Joan would have shrunk in fear from 
such a revelation. 

Edgerly had never, as he avowed to him- 
self, seen so beautiful a woman as Joan 
Priestly. But it was not her beauty alone 
that attracted him, it was the nameless 
charm of her calm, unconscious innocence, 
the absence of any trace of the coquetry 
with which the‘ ‘society girls” of his acquaint- 
ance had made him so familiar; it was a 
something which he could not define, and 
could still less appreciate, and yet which 
enhanced her value, for it is the rarity as 
well as beauty of agem that makes it eager- 
ly sought after. 

Joan should be his wife; that was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Certain things prelimi- 
nary to that event had to be thought out 
and accomplished, but it seemed on the 
whole as though fortune were in a mood to 
favor him. He congratulated himself that 
he was in no way pledged to Lucy Kenyon. 
He had, in fact, felt so sure of her accept- 
ance that he had delayed taking the decisive 
step of becoming engaged to his cousin. 


He was fully aware that what he now med- 
itated would cause her bitter disappoint- 
ment, but he was too much preoccupied with 
himself to dwell upon her feelings in the 
matter. He knew, too, that he was throw- 
ing away beyond recall an assured future 
for one which he must make for himself. 
Mr. Kenyon would be converted into his 
nephew’s bitterest enemy, but in his present 
mood Kdgerly felt all this to be of small mo- 
ment. 

His plan, briefly, was this: He would raise 
the money needed to lift the Leland mort- 
gage; he had a small property of hisownin 
the city and he had his uncle’s name to “‘cor- 
jure” with. Hesmiled slightly to himself at 
the thought of. using it to defeat the well-laid 
schemes of that astute person. Edgerly was 
regarded as the prospective son-in-law of 
the wealthy lawyer,and knownas his uncle’s 
agent in many business transactions, there- 
fore he felt that he would not have much 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary sum, 
though a considerable one. 

He would make himself indispensable to 
the old man, keeping him and his grand- 
daughter in suspense while they learned 
more and more to lean upon him and trust 
him. He need not, he thought, fear the re- 
sult of his efforts to win Joan’s affections, 
but if this were more difficult of accom- 

(Continued on next page.) 


A Piano at a Nominal Price. 

Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy, has just bought fora fraction of 
its cost, the entire stock of Lyon, Potter 
& Co. These splendid pianos are offered 
without reserve. In this stock are about 
100 new Steinway pianos, and hundreds of 
new and second-hand pianos including 
these well-known makes, Steinway, Ster- 
ling, Chase, Fischer, Weber, Chickering, 
Lyon, etc. In square pianos there are 
fine-toned instruments at $25 and up- 
wards. In Upright Pianos neat instru- 
ments at $100, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, 
$200 and upwards. Baby Grands at $250: 
and upwards. Nearly all these pianos 
were intended to sell for at least double 
these clearing sale prices. This is an op- 
portunity that has never occurred before 
and wil] not occur again, as the firm 
of Lyon, Potter & Co. carried one of 
the finest piano stocks in the world. 
Immediate attention is therefore neces- 
sary. A good plan would be to order a 
piano, stating about what you would like 
but leaving the selection to Lyon & Healy. 
However they will send a list and full par- 
ticulars upon application. Any piano not 
proving satisfactory may be returned at 
their expense. Address Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. Distance is no obstaclein tak- 
ing advantage of this remarkable chance 
to obtain a piano at a nominal price, for im 
proportion to the saving, the freight 
charges are insignificant. If you do not 
already know Lyon & Healy’s standing, 
any banker will assure you of their respon- 
sibility and record of over a third of a cen- 
tury for honorable dealing. Write to-day 
so as to avoid disappointment, and kindly 
mention this publication. 
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plishment than he might reasonably expect, 
he would make the gratitude he would earn 
and the dependence upon him, stand him in 
good stead of the warmer feeling which 
would come in time. 

If after all Joan should not yield herself 
captive, then he would make his help con- 
ditional on her acceptance of his suit, but 
that was a contingency which he did not al- 
low himself to contemplate. Surely he had 
no reason to fear her indifference. 

As the grandson-in-law of Captain Leland, 
he would practically be the owner of the 
ranch, with those large possibilities which 
made it of so much value in the eyes of Mr. 
Kenyon. All this would follow, but the one 
aim which Edgerly set before himself that 
night was to make Joan Priestly his wife. 

Mr. Kenyon, of course, must be keptin ab- 
solute ignorance of his nephew’s plans. 

So Edgerly built up his schemes in the 
stillness of the summer night, Joan’s lovely 
face ever before him, and it was almost 
morning before he fell asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


The Late Queen of Denmark 


HEN you think of the multitude of 
“specials” that have been written 
about the little Queen of Holland, who has 
figured so conspicuously in the American 
press recently, it is surprising that so scant 
mention has been made of Queen Louise, of 
Denmark, of whom it has been truly said, 
that next to Queen Victoria, she of all 
women in Europe exerted the strongest 
power in European state politics. Little 
Wilhemina, tripping up the steps leading to 
her ancestral throne, cheered by a loving 
people, sweet and lovely, like the girl queen 
of fairy tale, is of course a far more pictur- 
esque spectacle than an aged and beloved 

queen sinking. 

* * * * 

The Queen taught all her daughters 
housekeeping and dressmaking in the most 
thorough manner, and very little spending 
money was given these young ladies who, in 
turn, were to become Princess of Wales, 
Empress of Russia, and Dutchess of Cum- 
berland. At the Danish court it is consid- 
ered rude to handle or in any way to make 
a diaplay of money, and the royal children 
were taught early to draw forth their purses 
in public only when it was absolutely neces- 
sary, and to prodnce their money as dis- 
creetly as possible, never to buy anything 
on the street or stop long before any store, 
and above all, never to omit recognizing the 
respectful greeting of the humblest subject 
as graciously as the salute of the highest 
ranked officers. The sons, the Princes Fred- 
erik, Vilhelm, and Valdemar, who in turn 
became Crown Prince of Denmark, King of 
Greece,and Prince of Denmark respectively, 
were early taught economy, and had to keep 
aclose account of every penny they spent 
out of their allowance, which was barely 
$5 a week up to the time of their confirma- 
tion, the royal household belonging to the 
Evangelical Lutheran State Church. The 
King of Greece is universally respected as 
an honest ruler in a turbulent country, the 
crown prince, through his marriage with 
the daughter of the rich Swedish King Carl 
XV., acquired an enormous fortune, which 
he has increased by speculation, so that now 
he is held to be the richest prince of royal 
blood in Europe, and prince Valdemar, by 
marrying Princess Marie d’Orleans, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Chartres and sister to the 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, who last year du- 
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elled with the Count of Turin, connected 
the Dannish crown with the best remaining 
royal blood in France. 

Old King Christian was too easy-going 
with the children, and so the queen, who was 
his intellectual superior, as well as of an 
aggressive temper, if the occasion demand- 
ed it, took upon her the glorious task of ed- 
ucating and personally guiding the bring- 
ing up her children, uniting in herself at 
the same time the qualities of a perfect 
mother and serene majesty. She was as 
strict as a military commander, and toler- 
ated no opposition to her will or moderation 
of such punishment as she dealt out to her 
children. While a mere boy, her eldest son, 
the crown prince, was caught one day try- 
ing to bamboozle one of the sentries of the 
Royal Guard, of whom the little prince de- 
manded that he should present arms for 
him. According to the court etiquette, a 
royal child is entitled to a ‘‘shoulder arms” 
salute until its confirmation, when ‘‘present 
arms” is the salute to be given by all sen- 
tries. The boy prince demanded the latter 
salute, but the sentry stuck to his orders 
and refused to obey the request. The queen 
obliged the prince to go down and ask the 
soldier’s pardon ‘‘for unbefitting attitude 
and rudeness,” and having done this proper- 
ly, he was locked into his room for two con- 
secutive days. Thequeen persistently re- 
fused to tolerate any inconsiderate or 
thoughtless remarks in her presence, and 
immediate punishment was given the chil- 
dren if they transgressed her rules. At the 
royal table, to which her children were not 
admitted before their tenth year, they were 
not allowed to ask for anything, but had to 
wait their turn until they were served, ac- 
cording to age, by the steward. If some- 
thing was served before them they did not 
happen to like, they were, under punish- 
ment, forbidden to open their mouths about 
it, and they had to eat a little of it for 
‘politeness sake,” and out of regard for the 
table custom. In this way, and by similar 
means ‘‘Dronningen” of Denmark succeeded 
in curbing and refining the spirit of her chil- 
dren, and after they grew up and got mar- 
ried, she kept a watchful eye on the grand- 
children as well. ‘‘Those who are to rule 
in the world must first taste rule them- 
selves, and find out what it means to obey 
without murmur,” said the queen, and she 
understood how to carry out her views and 
ruled her court, so that now, at her death, 
it is considered the purest and best regula- 
ted of royal homes, while in dignity and se- 
renity it has earned the reputation of being 
the first court in Europe, without blemish 
and free from scandal. 


When her youngest son, Prince Valdemar, 
married the Princess d’Orleans, this young 
lady at once evinced her inborn desire for 
independence, and moved about in the cas- 
tle as though she never knew that there was 
a queen above her. During a hunt the prin- 
cess’ horse fell, and gathering her skirts 
‘rather high” the intrepid girl jumped the 
ditch herself and took another horse. The 
queen found it out, The following morning 
the princess woke up to find herself a pris- 
oner in her own bedroom. A message from 
the queen was handed her by a sentry, in- 
forming her that by jumping the ditch in 
such fashion she was guilty of breach of 
court etiquette, and had to consider herself 
a prisoner for seven days. Another time the 
saucy princess drove out with the royal 
children, and dismissed her driver and foot- 
man at the first inn outside the city. Some- 
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how the horses got frightened, overturned 
the carriage and ‘‘spilled” the princess and 
the children on the highway. They were 
picked up by a peasant, who brought them 
to the city. The princess laughed, the chil- 
dren cried, and the queen ordered the ar- 
rest of the princess at once, and detained 
her in her bedroom for fourteen consecutive 
days. I may add here that by this time 
Princess Marie is fully cured, and she is 
doubtless now mourning the loss of grandma 
Louise, who was, after all, a splendid 
teacher. 

‘She is the female Bismarck of Europe,” 
olustered out Bismarck himselfonce, and he 
admired in silence her deft, smooth, bril- 
liant diplomacy, for through the thrones of 
England and Russia the queen held incheck 
and frustrated several pet schemes of the 
Tron chancellor, and more than once through 
her political foresight she managed to pre- 
serve the peace of the continent. She was 
an able judge of art, and she was intimately 
devoted to music and the scenic arts, being 
‘the active patroness of the Royal Opera in 
Copenhagen, which stage during her reign 
has risen to the very highest place among 
' the few really great and select national 
theatres in the world. 

The last time I saw the queen was several 
years ago, when she was walking on 
the Strandway toward the old castle of 
Kronborg, near Elsinore. In her company 
were the late Czar of Russia and the Czar- 
ina, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Kings of Denmark and Greece, the present 
Czar of Russia, the crown prince and prin- 
cess, Prince Valdemar and Princess Marie, 
and some officers of the army I cannot re- 
eall. Everyone in the party was dressed 
plainly and in the least ostentation, and 
they walked along leisurely, talking quietly 
among themselves. The only ones who 
wore uniforms were the army officers. They 
stopped to admire the beautiful view of the 
Sound with the towers of Kronborg in the 
distance, all the panes in the castle shining 
like ruddy gold as the sunset fell upon them. 
- The clatter of a pair of wooden shoes was 
heard along the road, and soon a peasant 
passed the place where the party was stand- 
ing. ‘“‘Gud’s fred!” (God’s peace) said the 
man in greeting, and removed his cap. He 
kept on walking, but he-would have stopped 
and bowed if he had known he was passing 
before kings and emperors and queers, and 
so it was plain he did not know the party. 
But everyone in the party; from the queen 
to the Prince of Wales, and from Prince 
Christian to the old Czar, turned about and 
greeted the poor man kindly, the men re- 
moving their hats, and the women graci- 
ously inclining their heads. I said to my- 
self: ‘This is court discipline. This is 
royal blood and noble grace.” 

Asa benefactress the queen will be re- 
_ membered as one of the most active women 
in the kingdom. She contributed largely 
from her own purse, founded asylums and 
charitable institutions continually, and 
strove in every way to live up to her high 
idealofa perfectqueen. Her donations and 
expenditures of moneys were always sur- 
rounded by the greatest secrecy, and there- 
fore nothing definite is known of the extent 
of her munificence, for she shared with 
Tennyson the sentiment that private life and 
actions should not be sacrificed to publicity 
as long as they are free from reproach. She 
made Denmark the dearest place on earth 
to the late Czar, who was never happier than 
when he got out his fishing tackle and pad- 


dled out upon the placid bosom of the Fred- | 
ensborg lake in an old, leaky scow, to catch 
roach and perch. ‘‘They can’t reach me 
here!” said the czar. He was thinking of 
the anarchists to whom his father fell a prey. 
She was a queen in truth, and all Denmark 
is mourning her loss like that of a mother. 
BARON DE STAMPENBOURG. 


j hese following is the text of the Imperial 
decree dismissing Weng Tung-ho from 
office: ‘The Assistant Grand Secretary and 
President of the Board of Revenue, Weng 
Tung-ho, appears to have attended to his 
duties of late in such an unsatisfactory man- 
ner as to raise the ire of everyone against 
him, which has resulted in repeated de- 
nunciations being made to the throne. 
Moreover, even when in private audience 
with us, he has acted in a most unseemly 
manner, following the bent of his own 
wishes, and thereby revealing to us that he 
is trying to encroach on our prerogatives 
in his lust for power. The accused is there- 
fore clearly unfit for his post asa member of 
our Grand Council. In fact, we would have 
his conduct investigated and severe punish- 
ment meted out to him, but remembering 
that he was for many years our tutor in the 
Yuching Palace, we cannot bear to give 
him the severe punishment he deserves, 
and we therefore command the accused, 
Weng Tung-ho, to resign his posts at once, 
and return to his native town, in order to 
save himself from future trouble.— Peking 
Gazette. 
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AND PUBLIC. 


COL.. 
THEODORE 
ROOSE- 
VELT ON 
THE WAR. 


Illus. by Drawings 
and Photographs. 


N the entire 
subject of 
From a copyrighted photograph by the S pan ish- 

Rockwood. American war, 

before, during, 

and after hostilities, Colonel Roosevelt will 
write for Scribner’s exclusively. 

First ofall the leader of the Rough 
Riders, who was already well known 
as a writer before he became distin- 
guished as a soldier, will tell the pic- 
turesque story of the now famous 
regiment, from the inception of the 
very original idea to the mustering 
out of the men at Montauk Point. 
It will begin in January and run 
through six numbers. 

The numerous illustrations, many 
of them from photographs taken 
under the supervision of Colonel 
Roosevelt for this purpose, closely 
follow and in the most effective man- 
ner illustrate the text. 

This will stand as the authorita- 
tive history of his regiment as a 
fighting machine, as well as being a 
vivid narrative, with numerous an- 
ecdotes showing the individual brav- 
ery of his men. (Col. Roosevelt’s 
series of articles on the Administra- 
tive side of the war will be an- 


Cou. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


nounced later.) 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 
will continue to be a 
prominent and fre- 
quent contributor 
during ’99, beginning 
with the January 
number, in which he 
will have a love story 
having to do with the 
Spanish war. He will 
contribute both fic- 
tion and special arti- 
cles, details of which 
will be announced in full later on in the year. 


RicuarpD Harpine Davis. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S «THE EN- 
TOMOLOGIST,”’ illustrated by ALBERT 
HERTER, will be a short serial love story 
of New Orleans, among the scenes of his 
earlier books. 
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Scribner 
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Bentley Mott ; 
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Humorous Story, by Arthur Colton; A Newspaper Story, by Jesse Lynch Williams ; A Mimic 
War Correspondence, by Robert Louis Stevenson; and many other features, mostly illustrated, 
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THE SUCCESS OF SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE DURING THE PRESENT YEAR HAS 
NOT ONLY BEEN THE MOST REMARKABLE IN ITS HISTORY, BUT THE MOST 
THIS IS ATTESTED BOTH BY THE GREAT 


SHORT STORIES of the sort for which 
Scribner’s is known, will be plentiful, in- 
cluding a quite extraordinary tale in a fresh 
field by Rupyarp KipLtinc. Dr. HENRY 
vAN Dyke will contribute a group of stories 
about shooting and life in the woods. An- 
other group, inspired by phases of Western 
political life, will be by Wittiam ALLEN 
WuiTE—the first entitled ‘‘A Victory for 
the People.” 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY BY «Q,”’ 
‘A Ship of Stars,” a stirring tale of love and 
adventure, will run about half the year. 


Rove Rips FROM PRINCETON, YALE AND HARVARD. 


(From ‘the Story of the Rough Riders,” by Theodore Roosevelt.] 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN AMERICA, 
BY JOHN R. SPEARS, illustrated by 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK, includes much 
that will delight those who are fond of stir- 
ring adventures and striking details, and 
will prove a revelation to nearly all of the 
present generation. 


SENATOR HOAR’S REMINIS- 
CENCES, illustrated from portraits, fac- 
similes, etc., will be his political and per- 
sonal memoirs, dealing with the great pub- 
lic men and events of the past half-century. 
In ‘‘Four National Conventions,” he tells 
of some of the little things that change the 
destinies of nations. In another paper he 
writes of Webster, in another of Blaine, in 
another he repeats verbatim certain mem- 
orable conversations with Grant. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S MUSICAL IM- 
PRESSIONS will be given in a series of 
striking letters from the late poet to his 
wife. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


ROBERT 
LOUIS 
STEVEN- 
SON’S 
LETTERS. 


EDITED By SID- 
NEY COLVIN, be- 
gin in January 
and will continue throughout the year, ac- 
companied by facsimiles and illustrations 
from rare sources. No one of modern times 
had more literary friends than Stevenson, 
and these notable letters cover the signifi. 

cant years and events of his life. 
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C. D. GIBSON’S ‘The Seven 
Ages of American Woman,” and no 
able drawings by McCarter, PYLE, 
PaRRISH, PEIxoTTO and WALTER Ap- 
PLETON CLaRK—both black and 
white and in colors—are included in 
the Art Plans for ’g9. 


ROBERT GRANT’S SEARCH- 
LIGHT LETTERS will be essays 
on human topics. 
Man Wishing to be an American.’ 
“To a Young Man or Young Wo- 
man in Search of the Ideal,” etc. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS’S 
NEW STORIES, illustrated by A. 
B. Frost, will be called ‘The 
Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann,” 
but each is a separate tale in itself, 
just as the different stories of Uncle 
Remus are. 
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DREW’S 
REMINIS- 
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with an introduc- 
tion by her son, 
Joun Drew, will 
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dotes of Mac- 
ready, the elder 
Booth, the elder 
Jefferson, of Fan- 
ny Kemble, of the 
old Bowery The- 
atre, the Old Park 
Theatre,and other 
noted players and 
play-houses of the 
early days of the Ammeetede stage. 

Copious illustrations for the work are 
being secured from rare sources—among 
them portraits, souvenirs, character sketch- 
es, and old miniatures. 
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PICTURES BY POPULAR AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Reduced Picture by 
C D. GIBSON. 


Copyrighted by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


within the reach of all. 


ERHAPS the reason there is a constant demand for artists’ proofs of the draw- 
ings appearing in Scribner’s Magazine is that they represent the best living 
artists in black and white, and the proofs, coming as they do on heavy plate 
paper with wide margins, are convenient for framing and passe-partou t 

These proofs are 13x92 inches in size, and sell for fifty cents each, which has always 
been considered a low price. 


At that price a handsome proof of some of the favorite work of C. D. Gibson, A. B. 
Frost, and Howard Pyle can be obtained, and a slight additional outlay for framing 
gives the purchaser a most attractive picture or group of pictures to adorn the wall. The 
continued demand for the proofs hag suggested the plan of gathering together a number 
of the more popular pictures and offering them to the public ata price that will be 
An opportunity is now for the first time offered of obtaining at 
a4 nominal sum a collection of charming pictures by some of our best American artists. 

A half hundred of these pictures have been chosen, and the whole set, together with 
a handsome portfolio made of specially prepared Japan wood veneer, artistically deco- 
rated, is now offered at a remarkably low price. 

These pictures, printed on delicately finished plate paper, are exquisite reproduc- 
tions of the original drawings, and framed or unframed will prove most attractive. 


The collection includes representative work by the following well-known artists : 
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Copyrighted by Charles 
Scribner's sons. 
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School for Deaconesses 


‘THE New York Training School for Dea- 

conesses sprang from a similar school 
which was started as an experiment seven 
years ago by the rector of Grace church. 
The results of the first year’s work proved 
so satisfactory that it was determined by 
the promoter of the school to incorporate it 
under the name it now bears, place it under 
the management of a board of trustees, and 
by giving to the Bishop of the diocese the 
right of nomination in the filling of all va- 
eancies in the board, to make the institu- 
tion a diocesan rather than a parochial un- 
dertaking. 

The school has its headquarters in Grace 
Settlement in East Thirteenth st., where its 
classes are held, but it is not connected 
with Grace church, except by bonds of 

sympathy and interest. Ten young women 
are students this year, and they lead the 
busiest sort of lives. The mornings are us- 
ually taken up with recitations and lectures, 
the afternoons with practical work. The 
course is chiefly theological, although a 
deaconess’s work includes nursing the sick 
and teaching the ignorant housewife how to 
keep house, as well as religious instruction. 
The studies in the junior department of the 
two years’ course are Biblical literature, 
New Testament exegesis, theology, the life 
of Christ, Church history, history of mis- 
sions, the art of teaching, hygiene, and in- 
struction in the Psalms, and in the princi- 
ples and practices of the Prayer Book. 

The studies for the senior students are 
Church history, Old Testament, theology, 
Biblical literature, cooking, and book-keep- 
ing. Special studies are Greek Testament 


and ecclesiastical music, which are not. in- 
dispensable for the course. 

The students have attended recently 
mother’s meetings, Friendly societies, etc., 
in order to study the methods employed in 
conducting those affairs, but the practical 
work is as yet in an embryotic state. 

In addition to passing creditable exami- 
nations in the above named studies, the 
student is expected to devote three months 
to hospital service. Those found unequal 
to the strain of hospital work, but judged 
physically strong enongh to warrant the 
continuance of their other studies, will be 
allowed to substitute for the required hos- 
pital duty, three months of service in some 
charitable institution. 

The students are all more than eighteen, 
and under thirty-five years of age, although 
in exceptional cases women more than 
thirty-five years old are admitted. No stu- 
dent can be appointed deaconess unless she 
is at least twenty-five. A clergyman’s cer- 
tificate testifying to the candidates mental 
and spiritual qualifications, and a physi- 
cian’s certificate as to her bodily health and 
strength are obligatory. 


Although the deaconesses take no vows 
and are not bound in celibacy, they are pro- 
fessional workers, under the direction of 
the bishop or the rector of a parish, and as 
such they are expected to devote all their 
time and energy to regular and systematic 
work. Marrying would make such exacting 
duties impossible. 

Seven of the ten students at the Training 
School make their home at St. Faith’s, a 
big, old-fashioned house in East Twelfth 
street, which has the charm and comfort of 
arefined home, The windows are hung with 


curtains of white muslin, the drawing room 
is artistic, and a trim maid in black frock 
and white cap opens the door. The house 
is in charge of Miss Susan T. Knapp, who is 
teacher of Church History and Art of 
Teaching. 

The officials of the school are Bishop Pot- 
ter, visitor; William R. Huntington, D.D., 
president of the board of trustees; Gherardi 
Davis, treasurer; Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
secretarv: the Rev. Haslett McKim. dean. 

For students living at their own homes in 
this city, and who enter the school with the 
definite intention of becoming deaconesses, 
there is no charge for instruction or text 
books. For those who live at ‘‘St. Faith’s,”’ 
the school home, (and all students from out 
of town are required to do so) the charge is 
$200 for the school year of ten months. This 
covers the cost of board, washing, instruc- 
tion, and text books. The students staying 
at St. Faith’s are expected to assist in the 


care of their Own rooms, and in the lighter 
parts of the housework. Special students, 
taking one or more courses of study, pay $10 
a year for each course followed.—Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


ARLYLE’S peculiar bluntness of expres- 


sion often created embarrassing situa- 
tions. On one occasion he was about to take 
his usual morning walk when a mutual friend 
introduced him:to Joachim, the great violin- 
ist. The musician was invited to accompany 
the literary dispeptic. During a very long 
walk in Hyde Park, Carlyle kept the con- 
versation running on Germany and its great 
men—the Fredericks, Moltke, and Bismarck 
—until at last Joachim thought it was his 
turn to take a lead, and he started with the 
inquiry: ‘‘Do you know Sterndale Bennett?” 
‘‘No,” was the reply, and after a pause, ‘‘I 
don’t care generally for musicians; they are 
an empty, wind-baggy sort of people. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


Grandmother’s Borrowed 
Plumes 


BY BELLE V, CHISHOLM 


¢¢£ A ND you really remember seeing Lafay- 

ette and of shaking hands with 
him?” queried Elsie, drawing her low rocker 
closer up to Grandmother Reed’s big arm 
chair, while her cousins, a full dozen merry 
boys and girls, formed a semicircle around 
the old-fashioned wood fire. 

‘‘And of strewing flowers for him to tread 
upon,” supplemented Ermina, who had 
heard the story of the welcome given by the 
children, many times before. 

“How could I forget that day,” said 
Grandmother, her countenance lighting up 
witha brightness akin to youth, ‘‘particu- 
larly on this Thanksgiving Day, when I re- 
call what he told us about the wonderful 
Thanksgiving that followed Cornwallis’ sur- 
render at Yorktown.” ‘‘Why, yes, Elsie! 
certainly I remember Lafayette; it was only 
—let me see—that was in 1824 and this is 
1898—just seventy-four years ago, and I am 
eighty-seven come Christmas. Why, I was 
thirteen or within a few months of it, and 
that day has always been a red-letter day in 
my life. You see, my father had been a 
surgeon under the great man, and had once 
saved his life. So when Lafayette came to 
visit our town, father asked him to make 
our humble home his stopping place, and he 
did, though it was only forasingleday My 
older sister, Betty, and myself, were great- 
ly disturbed about the appearance of our 
shabby little home, and of the plain food 
father thought good enough to ask the hero 
toshare. We tried to persuade mother in- 
to buying some new furniture, arguing that 
father would be disgraced in the eyes of his 
guest, if something were not done to bright- 
en the home upa bit. But mother dreaded 
debt quite as much as did father, and think- 
ing the matter settled, went to the meeting 
knowing that the distinguished guest 
would be satisfied with the best the house 
afforded. 

“But in our foolish vanity, Betty and I 
took it upon ourselves to honor the stranger 
with finery borrowed from our neighbors. 
‘Squire Ransoms lived next door to us, and 
since Lafayette was not to be a visitor in 
their home, both the mother and daughter 
approved our plan to borrow what they were 
willing to lend. Hence the ’Squire’s big 
hair-cloth arm-chair was wheeled in for the 
Marquis’ comfort, and Mrs. Ransom herself 
suggested that the two new rugs she had 
just bought to match her turkey carpet, 
would add a bit of much-needed brightness 
to our old rag-carpet. Several other pieces 
of furniture, including the large parlor 
mirror, was transferred across the alley, 
and arranged in state in the living room, the 
quality of our borrowings only increasing 
the shabbiness of its own proper belongings, 
But we were not very artistic in those days, 
and the mere fact that some of the natural 
ugliness of the room was covered up, satis- 
fied us that we had added much to the ap- 
pearance of the apartment. Without con- 
sulting mother’ we had taken the responsi- 
bility of asking Mrs. Nichol’s, our pastor’s 


wife, for the use of her china plates, cups, 
and saucers, and despite the evident reluc- 
tance with which our request was granted, 
we had the fool-hardiness to carry them 
home with us, the plea of a royal guest be- 
ing sufficient to satisfy the questionings of 
our rather uncomfortable consciences. No 
one with less grace than sweet-tempered, 
little Mrs. Nichols would have entrusted her 
treasured heir-looms, handed down from I 
do not know how many generations, to the 
care of two foolish, half-grown girls, and if 
she had been the possessor of a little more 
backbone on that occasion, it would have 
saved both her and usa great deal or wor- 
ry, expense and hard feelings. 

‘Lafayette came home with father and 
mother that evening, and both Betty and I 
were sitting in our newly furnished parlor, 
on tne lookout for tne younger’ children to 
warn them against any unfortunate remarks 
that might compromise us. Father looked 
at us ina queer way after introducing his 
guest, and there was such a merry twinkle 
in his eye, that Itrembled for fear he would 
say in his jovial way, ‘Here, General, take 
*Squire Ransom’s big chair, and make your- 
self comfortable. We have: only very com- 
mon ones, but my girls, wishing to honor 
you, have borrowed this grand stuffed fel- 
low, expressly for your benefit.’ But father 
evidently thought the situation tool droll to 
be ventured upon, and as I watched his 
eyes, wandering from the expensive, bor- 
rowed articles, the rich Turkish rugs to the 
faded rag-carpet upon which they were 
spread, and back again to the heavy plate 
mirror in its highly polished frame resting 
against the rough white-washed walls, the 
ludicrousness of the contrast become so ap- 
parent to my hitherto blinded eyes, that I 
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Peace Celebrations. 


We should be glad to 
send a selection of our 
latest publications for | 
Thanksgiving Time and 
Christmas, 


JUST ISSUED. 
Thanksgiving Anthem | 


“Let God Arise,” 


Concluding with the National Anthem. 
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Cook’s ‘Tickets 


and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 


From NEW YORK. 
HOLY LANW AND EGYPT Jan.4. Feb. 11,18, Mch. 4. 
EUROPE (Riviera, Italy. etc.) Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 31. 
CRUISES to the TROPICS, Jan. 12, Feb. 4, 16, 25, Mch. 
18, by Quebec S. S. Co. 
TOURS to BERMUDA. Jan. 7, Mch. 25. 
CHINA, MANILA & JAPAN, Feb. 13, Mch. 16. 
HAWAATIAN ISLANDS (from San Francisco), Jan. 
25, Feb. 8, 22, Mch. 8, 22, Apl. 5. 

Tickets Only, for Individual Travelers, to all Winter 
Resorts at Home and Abroad. Send for illustrated Pro- 
gramme (stating which required) to 

THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New York, or 
234 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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HON. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the 
Navy, will tell the thrilling story of our 


jr J = torpedo-boat service in an early issue of 
he outh’s 
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Special Features of Early Issues Free to New Subscribers, 


Mary E. Wilkins. 
: W. D. Howells. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
- Marquis of Lorne. 


1. THE WATERMELON PATCH, . A 5 
8. CONGRESSIONAL ORATORY, . el les 
HOW THE QUEEN SPENDS CHRISTMAS, . 
INCIDENTS IN A SINGER’S LIFE, . A Mme. Lillian Nordica. 
TROUBLESOME TRAVEL IN ITALY, . 3 2 Israel Zangwill. 


The volume for 1899 will be the best ever published by The Com- 
panion. A full account of the attractions engaged for the 52 issues 
of the new year will be found in the beautiful illustrated announce- 
ment Which will be mailed free with sample copies to any address. 


Our Special Offer to New Subscribers. Every one who euts out and sends 
TET (CLS SP NOW With 1-70, Will recelyes 
FREE — The Companion all the remaining weeks of 1898, from the date of subscription, in- 
elusive of the Double Holiday Numbers. 
FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors, suitable for the 


prettiest corner in the house. 


And THE COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1899—a Library in itself. 
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Hed 


thought of nothing but to make my escape. 
Betty was arranging a vase of flowers for 
the table and called my attention to the 
perfect moulds of rice she had just turned 
from their cups. I glanced over the table, 
at the tempting dishes crowding each other 
as if desirous of being noticed, and here as 
in the living-room, the lack of harmony 
proclaiming louder than words the absence 
of a refining touch, attracted my attention, 
and overcome with our vulgar attempt to 
seem what we were not, I rushed out into 
the kitchen, sobbing out my disgust. 


“Betty, who had not seen our cultured 
guest’s surprised look at the coarse blending 
in his friend’s home, insisted that things 
were lovely, despite father’s peculiar ac- 
tions, and though mother made no such as- 
sertions, she gave me her word that the sup- 
per was all that could be desired, and would 
certainly have an agreeable effect in dis- 
pelling unfortunate impressions. I dried 
my tears, and though still a little hysterical 
took my place at the table with the rest. 
After che blessing had been asked, Brother 
Ben mustered up courage to make some in- 
quiries about the attempted escape of Corn- 
wallis and the part Lafayette’s men took in 
cutting off the retreat. I trembled at the 
boy’s boldness in the presence of a great 
soldier. But instead he seemed pleased, 
and took great pains to make everything so 
plain that even the smallest child at the 
table could understand his’ meaning. Ben 
kept asking questions until mother very 
gently reminded him that he might be wor- 
rying the General, but Lafayette, shaking 
his head, while his pleasant face was beam- 
ing with smiles, assured her that he liked 
both to hear and answer boys’ questions. 
Ben flashed a triumphant look around the 
table, and much to our gratification, kept 
up across fire of queries, until through the 
word pictures of the old warrior, we were 
carried back a space of forty years to that 
midnight scene in the streets of Philadel- 
phia, when the peals of Liberty’s bell and 
the cry of the night watchman, waked the 
slumbering city with the Joyful tidings that 
‘Cornwallis is taken!’ ‘Yorktown has fal- 
len!’ Then, as if living over that never to 
be forgotten time, he told us how on the fol- 
lowing day, Congress marched in a body to 
a church and gave thanks for the great vic- 
tory so significant of coming peace. A na- 
tional thanksgiving was immediately pro- 
claimed, and as he went on to describe the 
gatherings of the loyal people everywhere 
all over the colonies his voice trembled 
with suppressed emotion, his eyes grew dim 
with unshed tears, and for a moment, as the 
past rose up before him, he heard, or fan- 
cied he heard, as on that day of joyful song 
so long gone by, the uplifting of many 
voices as they joined in singing the grand 
old thanksgiving Psalm: 

All people that on earth do dwell 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 

Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice.”’ 

Elsie longed to hear the conclusion but 
Grandmother’s knitting had fallen into her 
lap and her fingers were clasped idly over 
the bright needles, while the far-away look 
in her faded old eyes plainly told that she 
was living over again the happy days in the 
long, long past. The young girl could not 
bear to intrude upon the friends with whom 
she was holding such sweet counsel. But 
Ermina had no such scruples, and without a 
thought of the cruelty of calling Grand- 
mother back to the present, she asked un- 


ceremoniously: 
all, Grandma?” 


the 


that meal 
broken, that you may be sure I never tried 


“And what came of them 


*‘What came of whom?” queried the old 


voice, coming back to the present. 


“Of Lafayette, and Ben, and Betty, and 
*Squire’s finery?” laughed Ermina. 
‘*Did you get the Domini’s wife’s china back 


without breaking it?” 


“Yes, [ did, but Isuffered so much during 
fearing something would be 


to shine in borrowed feathers again. But 


there was a funny thing connected with 


’*Squire Ransom’s loaned furniture. After 
tea Lafayette said that the old ’Squire in- 
sisted that he should divide his time with 
him, and he had promised to spend the 
night at the house overthe way. ‘You had 
better get the big chair home then, girls,’ 
said Brother Ben, just like the boy, bubbling 
over with fun. 

“Kiverybody laughed, and then seeing 
some explanation must be made, both Betty 
and I looked appealingly to father and he 
turning to Lafayette, said: ‘My girls, 
thinking my humble home too poor and 
plain to entertain the great hero, whom 
their father had invited to honor it, have 
been borrowing fine feathers of their neigh- 
bors and now that the old ’Squire is to di- 
vide the honor of your visit, Ben thinks it 
nothing but fair that the gew-gaws be re- 
turned.’ 

‘Lafayette laughed heartily, and eyeing 
the chair, said: ‘That is a remarkably easy 
chair and since I am the one to be benefitted 
by its return, I shall just carry it across 
with me when I go.” 

*‘And did he?” chorused the cousins. 

‘‘No, Ben shouldered it himself, and when 
we shook hands with the Marquis and said 
goodbye, we did not feel half as embarassed 
as we should have done to see him go away 
thinking father and mother so lacking in 
culture as to be responsible for the display 
we had concocted.” 


ERE are some amusing answers given by 
Yorkshire school boys to questions on a 
‘“‘oeneral” paper: ‘‘What do you know of 
Westminster Abbey?” Answer: ‘‘West- 
minster Abbey was built by St. Paul, and is 
composed entirely of glass and iron.” 
“What is meant by harmony?” Answer: 
‘When you are on good terms with your 
neighbor.” ‘‘What is a Diatonic Interval?” 
Answer: ‘‘Some people think that when you 
die you go to another world before you are 
judged, and stop there sometimes. This is 
called the Diatonic Interval.” 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Cookers. Strongest Heaters. 
Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Made only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 

Sold Everywhere. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 


Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pi:tsburgh Pa 
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had a good lamp, good 
chimney and good oil— 
but it did not have the 


“Marshall 


Process” WICK 


We want to send you a booklet and free sample of our 
“Brown Wick’’ which will not clog or creep. 


Endorsed by the Standard Oil Co. 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater manu- 
facturers, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


‘NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. ity 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Pl 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN ‘LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 
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ITALY (LOMBARDY) 


The people of Lombardy, one of the northern 
divisions of Italy, are very different from the 
Italians of the South. Their part ofthe country 
was once inhabited by the Longabardi, or Long- 
beards, from the North, who, uniting with the 
Italians, formed a people now possessing typical 
Italian grace and beauty, combined with the 
vigor and perseverance of the Germanic tribes. 

In this division of Italy, famous for its well- 
cultivated land, the mulberry, grape, and 
chestnut are successfully grown, and much silk 
and wine are produced. 

The Singer Sewing Machine is almost univer- 
sally in use by the thrifty people of Lombardy, 
because of the simplicity of its mechanism, as 
well as the Company’s liberal policy with "its 
customers. 

The photograph reproduced on another page 
shows an excellent type of Lombardy woman 
seated at a Singer Sewing Machine. Her cos- 
tume, much more quiet in tone and simple in 
design than that worn by Italian women of 
the South, is peculiar only in the shape and 
trimming of a bonnet,which, set far back on the 
head, frames her face, and brings her strongly- 
marked features into bold relief. 
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ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


The offer the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., make our readers in this issue of our pa- 
per, is made possible by the fact that they deal 
directly with the consumer, wiping out all mid- 
dlemen’s profits. We know the soaps they make 
are good. That the Larkin Co. have faith in 
the quality of their soaps and in our readers, is 
evidenced by the offer they make of a thirty 
days’ free trial of their goods before the bill is 
payable. Then if you are not satisfied with the 
soaps, or the premium, you need only to notify 
the Company and they will take the goods away, 
making no charge for what you have used. 
The price of the box and the premium is only 
the ordinary cost of the soaps alone; the pre- 
mium you get costs you nothing. If you prefer, 
you can have the soaps alone; that is, you fore- 
go the premium and get double the quantity of 
soaps, or $20.00 worth for $10.00. ‘I'he Larkin 
Idea is, by saving the middlemen’s profits and 
expenses, to double the purchasing power of a 
$10.00 bill. No one need hesitate to send a trial 


order to the Larkin Co. under the conditions 
they make. 


. « - Bind Your Copies of*.. 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, HL 
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Will’s Number One 


(¢OHERE’S one thing I’m going to do 
this year,” said Rufus, as he walked to 

school.on the opening day. 

‘What's that?’ asked his companion 
Will. 

‘Tm going to look out for Number One.” 

Will had just moved into town, and Rufus 
was the first boy with whom he had become 
acquainted. He looked a little curiously at 
his new friend. 

“What, exactly, 


asked. 
“Oh, you know what I mean. I mean to 


see that Number One gets the best of it 
every time—the best place, the best things, 
the best fun going.” 

‘Yes, I think that’s a good rule to go by,” 
admitted, Will, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘Tt’s easv enouch. You can always get it 
by keeping a keen watch for it. Then all 
you need is a little pushing aside of the 
other folks—a little crowding to get in, don’t 


you see?” 

‘Yes, I see,” said Will. 

“Might as well have the best of things as 
we go along.” 

“Yes,” again assented Will. 

The months of school life wenton. Ruf- 
us and Will were recognized as friends, 
notwithstanding the great difference which 
was soon observed in their characters. 

“Keep out of Rufus’ way if you know 
what’s good for you,” said the boys. ‘‘He’s 
the most selfish fellow you ever saw.” 

‘Always looking out for himself.” 

‘Yes, in study or fun or whatever’s go- 


do you mean?’ he 


+ 9 
And he’ll ride down anything or anbody 
that comes his way.” 

Will was a quieter boy, and less was said 
about him, but it came to be seen that any- 
one who needed a helping hand turned to 
Toute a great fellow to look out for 
Number One,” said Rufus to him one day, a 
little scornfully. 

The school was enjoying a picnic, and Ru- 
fus had seen Will give up his tennis racket 
to a smaller boy. 

‘What have I done?” asked Will. 

‘“Why didn’t you stick to your racket? I 
tried my best to get one, but there’s such a 
pack of fellows here to-day one gets no 


show.” 
‘Poor Jim Slade doesn’t often get a 


chance to play tennis.” 

‘‘And when we were starting out, you 
stood and packed all the little fellows into 
the band-wagon, and then took a seat in 
that old rattle-te-bang of a go-cart.” 

“The little chaps in the Primary wanted 
to ride to-gether,” said Will, with a smile. 
“They had a jolly time.” 

“Then you gave your fish-pole to Mike— 
when I know you were counting on fishing 
out here—and set him down just where that 
country boy told you the best fishing was.” 

‘‘Poor Mike’s lame,” said Will. ‘‘He 
can’t enjoy himself as we strong fellows do.” 

“That’s right. Look out for Number 
One!” said Rufus. 

“Oh, I always do,” said Will. 

“*Yes, a lot youdo! haven’t I watched you 
and don’t I know? You give up things 
to everybody and take second best—or, 
rather, ninth or tenth best —for yourself. 
Number One, indeed.” 

“But you see,” said Will, ‘I’m not my 
own Number One.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” said Will, with a laugh 


at his companion’s expression. ‘‘Other folks 
are my Number One.” 

‘“ What nonsense!” 
tiently. 

“No,” said Will, a little more soberly. 
“The only difference between us, Rufus, is 
that I have a lot of Number Ones, and you 
have only one. Now, this is how it works— 
mother’s my first Number One, then the 
rest of the home folks, then the fellows at 
school.” 

“Then you must come in about number 
two hundred or so,” said Rufus, unable to 
forbear a smile at Will’s whimsical way of 
putting it. 

“T have'nt just counted it up,” said Will, 
smiling with him. ‘But’’— 

The two had strayed by themselves along 
the border of the little stream, with a back- 
ward glance they could catch sight of the 
lame boy enjoying the good fishing place. 
The shouts of their companions were soften- 
ing in the distance, and before them were 
the deep, quiet shadows of the woods. 


Boys are not given to talking seriously 
with each other, and Will was by no means 
inclined to preaching. But just in that place 
it seemed easier to say what was on his 
mind. 

“But,’! he resumed, after a long pause, 
“T’ve just been trying something that some- 
body said to me about looking at this Num- 
ber One business in a new way, and I find it 
works pretty well.” 

It might have been a feeling that his own 
way was not working to his full satisfaction 
that led Rufus to listen with respect as Will 
went on. 

It was ahout ‘“‘the wideness of God’s 
world, and how He loves His creatures all 
alike—and that not one of them has a bit of 
right to set himself up for better things 
than the others; that those who look out 
only for themselves are narrowed, nar- 
rowed, narrowed down next to nothing— 
that is just to one—their own self; while the 
fellow that does the other thing reaches out, 
and out, and out, till the whole world is his 
—his by doing for every one in it what he 
can—and, hurrah!—Mike’s caught a fish, 
and the poor little fellow does’nt know how 
to get it off.” 

With a bound and shout Will dashed 
down the: creek-side to the cripple’s help, 
while Rufus slowly followed him, doing 
more thinking than ever before in his life. 
-—Selected. 


said Rufus, impa- 


N old Scotswoman, when advised by her 
minister to take snuff to keep herself 
awake during the sermon, replied: ‘‘Why 
dinna ye put the snuff in the sermon, mon?” 


‘Distress 


In the Stomach 


What does it mean? Something is wrong about 
the digestion. The stomach needs to be toned 
and strengthened. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
such troubles, promptly and permanently. Mrs. 
J. Woodrow, of Olivet, Mich., was a sufferer 
from just this complaint. She could not eat 
anything without distress, and could do no 
work. Hood’s Saraparilla cured her, and she 
now does her own work, and says she has not 
had any trouble with her stomach for two 
years. If you are a sufferer from any stom- 
ach trouble you should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. 1; six for $h. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the only pills to take with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


Enameline sires 


Paste,Cake or Liqui 


Gail Borden _ 1rs1 INFANT Foon 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


A pertect food for the 
Somatose invalid, the dyspeptic, 

orthe baby, Pamphlets 
mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co,, 40 
Stone St. New York City, 


Health and Rest 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE AND BATHS, at The Pen- 
noyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


A CURIOUS WICK 


Ever since lamps were mabe, we suppose that 
the wick has been the bane of every housewife, 
and since the use of oil heaters and oil cooking 
stoves has become general, her life has been 
more than miserable. Yankee ingenuity, how- 
ever, has come to her help with the invention of 
a wick which the government has thought meri- 
torious enough to patent, which will not clog, 
will not creep, and needs but little care or trim- 
ming. Smoking lamps are now a thing of the 
past, and cracked chimneys are unnecessary 
with ordinary care. 

For the first time in its history, the Standard 
Oil Co., one of the largest corporations on earth, 
has seen fit to give a complimentary letter. It 
is as follows: ‘'We have made a number of 
careful and exhaustive tests of the ‘Marshall 
Process’ Wick, and feel that we cannot speak 
too highly of its qualities.’ It has been adopted 
by all the leading lamp, stove, and heater mak- 
ers, including the makers of the famous Roches- 
ter and Miller lamps. 

This wick, which is known as the ‘‘Marshall 
Process” Wick, is colored brown, so that you 
may easily identify.it; in fact, it has become to 
be known among its friends as “The Brown 
Wick.” 

It is made by the New Jersey Wick Company, 
whose advertising will be found in our columns 
for some months to come, and we note that they 
offer to send a sample wick free to any one who 
will write for it to their office in Newark, N. J. 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not sold in 
bulk, but 


passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer} 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Finance and Commerce 


Since the elestion, the general feeling in the 
financial and commercial world is easier. The 
first thing to register the long breath following 
suspense is the stock market. The tone is 
strong and prices for the whole list, practical. 
ly, have advanced. Confidence in the future fi- 
nancial policy of the government was even more 
stimulated in London by the result of the elec- 
tion than here, and foreign purchasers of Amer- 
ican securities have been large and an important 
feature of the market. In the general business 
situation there is no change to note. On the 
whole business is satisfactory. Throughout the 
agricultural west it was probably never better. 
Farmers are marketing all kinds of grain freely 
and the demand is sufficient to maintaia steady 
prices. Never before was money so uniformly 
distributed throughout the country. Good farm 
loans are easily obtainable at 5 per cent. even 
west of the Missouririver. There is no boomin 
the way of new enterprises, but conditions are 
working easier for their promotion and to the 
close observer there is noticeable a quiet in- 
crease. Real estate remains inactive and val- 
ues are steady, but real estate is always the 
last to imbibe the stimulent of speculation, and 
when once fairly under way it i3 usually time to 
sell everything one has. The rate for money is 
still high in European centers particularly in 
Berlin, where it was raised last week to 51¢ per 
cent. Financial troubles there, if even more seri- 
ous could hardly cause a radical disturbancejhere- 
The continued military and naval activities in 
Great Britain and the obscure utterances of 
Lord Salisbury gives room for conjecture and 
apprehension as to the lasting peace of Europe. 
Attention is largely directed towards Russia for 
the solution. Russia is territorially and com- 
mercially aggressive, but the Dowager Empress 
is a power in Russion policy, she is irreconcilia- 
bly opposed to warfare and the Emperor great- 
ly shares her feelings and her views. It will 
not be an easy matter to draw Russia into a for. 
eign war. There may be far greater danger to 
American interests and the interests of inter- 
national peace in the settlement of the posses- 
sion of the Philippines. 


Trade Statistics 


The details of the reduction of $113,000,000 in 
our imports, and of the increase of $123,000,000 in 
our exports, in the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1898, are shown by the monthly sum- 
mary of commerce and finance just issued by the 
treasury bureau of statistics. To every grand 
division of the world we have increased our 
sales, while at the same time we have decreased 
our purchases from every grand division except 
Asia and Oceanica. To Europe we increased 
our sales from $568,805,159 , to $666,986,539, while 
our purchases were cut down from $3832,394,943, 
to $240,863,714. To North America our sales 
increased from $94,842,860, to  $108,931,837, 
while our purchases fell from $84,511,466 to 
$76,048,519. To South America our exports in- 
creased from $24.871,545, to $25,323,942, while our 
imports from that part of the world fell from 
$78,656,642 to $63,513,872. To Asia and Oceanica 
our exports increased from $45,784,340 to $54,495, - 
383; our imports also increased from $85,004,867, 
to $88,259,960, this being mostly due to an in- 
crease in imports of raw silk for use in the fac- 
tories of the United States. To Africa our sales 
increased from $11,934,338 to $13,555,077, while 
our imports decreased from $8,186,980, to $6,674 ,- 
827. 

The total gain in exports; in the nine months 
ending September 30, 1898, compared with the 
corresponding months of last year was, as above 
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indicated, $123,054,536, and the total reduction in 
imports, $113,394,010 

One of the curious developments indicated by 
these figures, is the marked gains in our sales 
to the countries with which our trade relations 
were supposed to be in a somewhat critical con- 
dition because of recent official or legislative 
action, both at home and abroad. Much anxiety 
had been felt with reference to our markets in 
Germany, France, British North America, and 
Japan. German legislation and official ruling 
had seemed likely to seriously curtail our 
sales of meats and fruits to that country, 
and somewhat similar action in France seemed 
likely to result disastrously to our sales 
there; while legislation in Canada had given to 
goods from other parts of the world twelve and 
one-half per cent tariff advantage over those 
from the United States. Added to this was the 
frequently expressed belief that our increased 
tariff rates adopted in 1897 would reduce our 
sales abroad, especially in the cases of those 
countries which protested against certain fea- 
tures of the tariff bill. Notwithstanding the 
adverse conditions in Germany, France, and 
British North America, the figures just pre- 
sented, show that our sales in France increased 
thirty per cent., to British North America 
twenty-eight per cent., and to Germany, twenty- 
three per cent., while our total sales to all 
parts of the world during the same time were 
increasing but sixteen per cent. 

The countries which offered formal protests 
during the pendency of legislation of 1897 were: 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Austro- 
Hungary, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland, China, Japan and Argentina. Yet 
our sales to them increased over eighteen per 
cent. in the nine months in question, while our 
total sales were increasing but sixteen per cent. 

In the countries and articles regarding which 
the greatest anxiety was felt by reason of the 
facts noted above,a marked gain in our ex- 
ports isshown. Exports of bacon to Germany, 
for instance, increased from 18,957,287 pounds 
in. nine months of 1897 to 33,669,583 pounds in 
the corresponding ‘nine months of 1898; hams, 


from 2,775,241 pounds to 10,569,441 pounds, and 
lard, from 142,118,141 pounds to 162,890,052; 
while fruits, which were seriously threatened, 
increased from $591,212 to $655,820 in value. To 
France, our exports of fruit increased from 
$185,694 to $562,420; bacon, from 1,117,885 to 
3,270,654 pounds, and lard from $663,626 in 
value to $837,509. 
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that sour stomach use Stuart’s 


FORK Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
digest the food before it has time to sour, 


ferment, and poison the blood. 

FO loss of appetite take Stuart’s Dys 
pepsia Tablets, because food 

promptly digested creates a natural desire 


for MORE. 

FO loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dyspep-, 
sia Tablets; they increase flesh in 

the only common-sense way; that is, by di- 

gesting flesh-forming food, and assisting 

the weak stomach in disposing of it. 


FO ing distress, belching, and head- 
aches, use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets; 
always indicated in such cases. 


rO palpitation of the heart use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 
cause this symptom, in nine out of ten cases, 

is caused from a disordered stomach. 
impure blood use Stuart's Dys- 


FOR pepsia Tablets, pure blood can 


only result from wholesome food thoroughly 


digested. 
FOR every form of weak digestion and 
stomach trouble (except cancer 
of the stomach) Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
is the safest, most natural, most successful 
cure. No patent medicine, but composed of 
digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden 
Seal, and similar valuable stomach reme- 
dies. 


gas in stomach and bowels, caus- 


For sale by druggists at 50c. for full size 
package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 


& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
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Christmas Presents 


NoruHinG is more sure to be appreciated (and 
sure not to be duplicated) than boot or bottle 
wrappers. These to be given singly,orin a set of 
three or four, are made of soft brown linen in 
half-yard squares, bound with braid or ribbon, 
with two long tie-strings from one corner, or 
fastened at equaldistancesonone edge. An in- 
itial—or initials—in wash silk to match the 
binding may be added. These squares will take 
the place of wrapping paper in packing, even 
for a short journey; they look and are for every- 
day use. Fora sea voyage, a ‘‘catch-all’’ to 
match may be made, three-quarters of a yard 
long and half a yard wide, to fasten to the 
stateroom door. A deep pocket at the bottom 
serves for night gown; a pocket above of the 
same depth, divided into two, serves for hand- 
kerchiefs and boots; one above, divided into 
three, serves for small, miscellaneous articles. 
A linen dressing case with compartments for 
toilet articles is indispensable, but is better made 
at the suggestion and under directions of the 
one whois to use it for ‘treal comfort.’’ A friend 
of the writer’s, who travels much, discards all 
‘‘made-up”’ dressing cases, using instead a set 
of squares of linen of different sizes, lined with 
oiled silk, and neatly bound with brown tape. 
These serve to wrap up sponge, toothbrush, 
soap, etc., with the advantage of being daily 
aired, and easily washed from time to time.— 
Good Housekeeping. 

A LAMP SHADE of elegant simplicity, made to 
use over a porcelain globe, may be of plain, 
brownish yellow, India silk. At the top of a 
straight, full valance, which reaches just to 
the lower edge of the zlobe, puta two-inch deep, 
double,standing frill, above two shirrs,with No. 
2 satin ribbon of the same tint as the silk drawn 
through them; tie ina many looped bow and 
ends to fit it closely around the globe, and fin- 
ish the bottom with a three-inch deep tatting 
edge, neatly buttonholed to the silk, and the 
latter afterwards cut away from beneath it. 


A stook and deep turnover cuffs are another 
pretty gift of tatting. The former is simply a 
band of filled-in tatting wheels, with a pretty, 
scallop edge on each side of it, to be worn over 
a ribbon stock with full bow at the back. The 
body of the cuffs is also of wheels. filled in be- 
tween, with scallop finish across the top and 
ends, and the lower edge sewed to a linen band 
that slips inside the dress sleeves, and fastens 
with sleeve buttons.—Good Housekeeping. 


TUMBLER COVERS are a useful article, both for 
the invalidand for the person who likes ‘‘a 
drink’’ in the night, but does not care to take 
into his system water which has been vitiated 
by remaining uncovered in the air of a sleeping 
room. Cut from cardboard two circles, using 
the top of atumbler as a pattern, and cover 
them with linen. A spray of flowers, or some 
slight decoration, should be previously worked 
on one piece of the linen. With thread or cot- 
ton,crochet closely over a brass ring, and sew it 
firmly in the center of the embroidered piece, 
after it has been neatly basted on the card- 
board. Overhand the two circles together with 
-your daintiest stitches, and you have a little ar- 
‘ticle which is sure to be acceptable as a Christ- 
mas gift,or on the fancy work table at the 
Church fair. A doily on which to set the tum- 
bler may accompany the cover, and would 
please the invalid who is notto ill to like pretty 
things inthe room.—The Modern Priscilla. 


For another friend make that useful little 
present, a sponge-bag. Make it of red and 
white ticking fiitted with a rubber bag large 
enough to hold a good-sized sponge. The circle 
of ticking for the bottom is five inches in diam- 
eter. Around the edge is gathered a strip of 
ticking eight inches deep after the hem and 
casings are turned down. This strip is twice 
as long as the circumference of the circle. The 
bag is drawn up with a strong red silk galloon. 


AFTER A DAY’S HARD WORK 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression, <A grateful tonic, 


ARKIN SOAPS 


HE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 

half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 

the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars ‘“Sweet Home” Soap . $5.00 


For all laundry and household 
purposes it has no superior. 
Large Bars. 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap . .  ./0 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder . ‘1.20 
Fulllbs. An unequalled , 
laundry luxury. 

4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap _—.20 
1-4 Doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap .60 
Perfume exquisite. A match- 

less beautifier. 

1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 

1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25 

1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 


1-4 Doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap. .30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap . . . «~~ 30 


1 Bottle, 10z., Modjeska Perfume _.30 


Delicate,refined,popular, lasting. 


1 Jar, 2 ozs., ModjeskaColdCream = .25 


Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder.  .25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gums,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap ___.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retail Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail . 10.00 


All for $10.. . $20 


You get the Premium you select, gratis. 


GIVES You the Beautiful 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


THE 66 CHAUTAUQUA ” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand- 


. rubbed finish. Very hand- 
some carvings. Beveled plate mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 24 feet wide, 
writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your 
neighbors’ testimonials. 


AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 


quality and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, 
notify us goodsare subject toour order. We make no charge for what you have used. 


Tf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 
shipment day after order is received. Money refunded promptly Vf the Box or Premiwm does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The transaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 


ug Many youths and maidens easily earn a “Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, b 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the liste 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 


premium as ‘ta middleman’s profit.” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See Notes Below. Established 1875. Capital, $500,000. 


“SJ 


The Episcopal Recorder, Phila.,says: ‘‘A member or the advertising. staff of The Episcopal Recorder 
recently visited Buffalo, and called at the factory of the Larkin Co. That the soaps are made by practical 
men, are excellent, and gave splendid satisfaction, is beyond a doubt. The pr miums offered are truly all 
claimed for them. The company is reliable, as many of our readers know.” 


From Epworth Herald, Chicago: ‘‘We have examined the soaps and premiums, as described above and 
know they will give satisfaction. We know the Company, have personally visited their establishment in 
Buffalo, have purchased and used the soaps, and gladly say everything is as represented.” 


WOOD CARVING "=. "| TARRANT’S SELTZER APBRIENT 


rests, Credence Tables, Pan els, Heraldic-Crests. | aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
Send for new designs to Miss E. A. BENTON,Albion,I11. | ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


‘*Where Dirt Gathers, 
Waste Rules.’’ 
Great Saving Results from the Use of : . 
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Map from Surveys by the Author. 2 vols. 


the Author and ffrom Photographs. 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00.: 


1- ZANGWILL > 


Words. Two Volumes. 


Straits. By Harry pE WINDT, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘A Ride to India,’ etc. With a map and illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


NSGGBRHse3 Farthest North. Being the Record of a Voyage of 
SISTER TO! Exploration of the Ship Fram, aisha and of : 
‘ Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen an 

TH WILDERNESS, Lieutenant Johansen. By Dr. Fripryor NANSEN. 

LILIAN BELL} With an Appendix by OTro SveRDRUP, Captain of 

eee : the Fram. With a Portrait, 16 Illustrations, and a 

Map. Popular Edition, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. 


sei megieanenctenmessenasnoih, 


Crooked Trails. Written and Illustrated by Frep- 
ERIO REMINGTON, Author of ‘‘Pony Tracks,” etc. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


Roden’s Corner. A Novel By Henry SETON 
Merriman, Author of ‘The Sowers,” ““With Edged 
Tools.”’ etc. Tllustrated by T. pe THULSTRUP. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Wild Eelin: Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter 
Sorrows. A Novel. By WrLL1amM BLAoK. Author 
of “A Princess of Thule,” “The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,’ etc. Illustrated by T. DE 
THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The Red Axe. A Novel ByS.R.Crocxkert, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Lochinvar,” “The Gray Man’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Fables for the Frivolous. (With apologies to La 
Fontaine). By Guy Werrmorre CarryYL, with 
Illustrations by PETER NEWELL. 8yvo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


The New God. A Romance. By RicH4RD Voss. 
Translated by Mary A. Roprinson. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. (In the Odd Number Series). 


FABLES TR8 

ig THE 

The Adventurers A Novel. 
Warson. Illustrated. 


mental, $1 50. 


By H. B. Marriorr 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


FRIVOLOUS 


The Copper Princess. A Story. By Krrk Mun- 
ROE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


A Boy t Knew, And Four Dogs. By LAURENOE 
Hurron. Profusely Illustrated Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Phases of an Inferior Planet, A Novel. By 
ELLEN GLaAsGow, Author of “The Descendant.” 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Fight For the Crown. A Noyel. 
Norris. Author of “Billy Bellew.” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


By W.E. 
Post 8vo, 


BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman: Being the Refigctions and Reminiscences of Otto 
Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 
lated from the German under the supervision of A. W. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
8vo, Two Volumes, Illustrated, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Top, $7 50. 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


An Account of a Journey into the Tib2t:Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Impr sonment , 
Torture and Ultimate Release, brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak, Sing- 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. With the Government Enquiry and Report and other Official 
Documents, by J. LARKIN, Esq., Deputed by the Government of India. 
Right Colored Plates, Fifty Full-page and:about O1e Hundred and Fifty Text Illustrations, anda 
8vo, Cloth, Unc it Edges and Gilt Tops '$9: 00. 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN. With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by 
About 1,300 pages. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
IELIZABETH BARRETT :BARRETT. 


IN PRESS 


Tllustrated with Two Contemporary Portraits of ‘the Writers, and Two Facsimile Letters. 
Prefatory note by R. BARRETT BROWNING, and Notes, by ®. G. KENYON, Explanatory of the Greek 
Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 


Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering | China in Transformation. By ARCHIBALD R. 


Trans- 


With One’ Photogravure, 


Two Volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


AN Romance of 
‘Summer’ Seas 


AND —J 


With a 


About 1,200 pages. 


CoLquuHouN. With Frontispiece, Maps, and Dit- 
grams. 8yo, cloth, $3 00. 


The Biographical Edition of W. M. Thack- 
eray’s Complete Works. This new and re- 
vised edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto unpublished letters, sketches, and draw- 
ings, derived from the avthor’s original manu- 
scripts and note-books. Edited by Mrs. ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 75 per Volume. 


Social Life in the British Army. By a British 
Army Officer. Illustrated by R. Caton Woop- 
ville. Post 8vo. Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


Old Chester Tales. By MarGarer DeLanp, Au- 
thor of “John Ward, Preacher,” etc. Illustrated 
by HowarD PYLE. Post, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A Study of a Child. By Lovurtsz FE. Hogan. With 
a Colored Frontispiece and Many Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


How to Get Strong, And How to Stay So. By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE. With Numerous Portraits. 
New and Enlarged Edition from New Plates. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 81 75. 


Dumb Foxglove, And Other Stories. By ANNIE 
TRUMBULL SLosson, Author of ‘Seven Dreamers,” 
The Heresy of ‘‘Mehetabel Clark.’ etc. With one 
Tilustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


An Angel in a Web. A Novel. By Jut1an RALPH. 
Author of “Alone in China,” Illustrated by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. Post, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Golfer’s Alphahet. Pictures by A. B. Frost. 
Rhymes by W. G. van T. SuUTPHEN. 4to, Illumi- 
nated Boards, $1 50. 


Harper’s Rount Table. Bound Volume, 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 

A remarkable collection of short and long stories hy 
well known authors, articles instructive and timely, 
poems and matters of interest to young people. The 
book is profusely illustrated with over 500 illustrations. 
Moriah’s Mourning. And Other Half- Hour 

Sketches. By RutnH McEnrErRy Stuart.  Illus- 
trated. Post, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Dreamers of the Ghetto. Stories. ByI Zana- 
WILL, Author of ‘Children of the Ghetto,” “The 
Master,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Associate Hermits. By FRANK R. STocKToN. 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Post £vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50.. 


The Instinct of Step-Fatherhood. Stories. 
By LILLIAN BELL, Author of The Love Affalrs of 
an Old Maid,’’ ‘A Little Sister to the Wilderness,” : 
etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and ae 
Gilt top, $1 25. | Reais 
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A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


ews and Hotes 


UDGING from present indications, the Nica- 

raguan canal project will be one of the 
most important matters to be taken up at 
Washington at the coming session of Congress. 
Many complications are presented, and strong 
lobbies will be on hand to work both for and 
against any plan which may be presented. The 
concession recently granted by the Nicaraguan 
government previous to the absorption into the 
United States of Central America, will be fought 
by the old Maritime canal company, which, al- 
though having done no work to speak of for sev- 
eral years, has many millions inyested. It is 
claimed that action must be taken by Costa 
Rica before any plan can reach a successful 
culmination. The fact that Nicaragua cannot 
now act alone in the matter, but that Central 
America is in full control of the territory 
through which the canal must pass, may in- 
volve complications. The report of the govern- 
ment commission being favorable to the project, 
will lead to an effort to secure government aid 
in the work, which will be urged on the ground 
that government control is necessary for politi- 
cal reasons. Against any movement to place 
canal affairs in such shape that work of con- 
struction will be pushed, will be arrayed vast 
railroad interests which would be seriously af- 
fected were a competing water route opened for 


trafiic.: 
ART of the interest in Spanish-American af- 
fairs centred in Paris, has shifted to the 
Philippine Islands, due to a cablegram from 
Admiral Dewey in effect that the insurgent 
forces had completely possessed themselves of 
one of the islands of the group not mentioned in 
the Protocol. As foreign residcnts had appealed 
to. the United States for protection, orders were 
immediately issued for troops to proceed to the 
island to subdue the insurgents, and protect 
ife and property. The incident serves to illus- 
trate that whatever be the ultimate destiny of 
the Philippines, the power of Spain will never 
be sufficient to sustain Spanish sovereignty. 
The United States navy will soon possess more 
than a sprinkling of foreign-built warships. Ad- 
miral Dewey has informed the Navy depart- 
ment that he has contracted with a Hongkong 
firm of wreckers to raise three of the Spanish 
war vessels sunk in the battle of Manila last 
May day. The cost of raising the ships and 
putting them in thorough repair will be $500,000. 
The vessels to be raised are gunboats of a large 
type, and in the opinion of Chief Constructor 
Hitchborn, they will be the best kind of craft 
for the protection of the United States’ inter- 
ests among the Philippines and along tke 
Asiatic coast. They are the sister ships “Isla 
de Cuba’? and “Isla de Luzon’’ and the ‘Don 
Juan de Austria.» The work of raising the 
ships will be under the supervision of Naval 
Constructor Capps. 
= ¢ — 
EGOTIATIONS between the Peace Commis- 
sioners have reached a stage where it be- 
comes necessary for Spain to accept or reject 
terms offered. All arts known to diplomacy 
have been used by Spain’s representatives to 
make the United States responsible for the in- 
debtedness of the Philippine Islands, but with- 
out avail. The United States has offered $20,- 
000,000 for-a treaty cession of the islands, and 
given notice that reply must be made by Nov. 
28th. There is little question but that the 
terms offered by the United States will ulti- 
mately be accepted by Spain, although consid- 
erable discussion may arise before the final set— 
tlement. The great question will then be raised 
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as to how the islands shall be governed. Al- 
though the better element of natives are for an- 
nexation, the political ambition of leaders anx- 
ious for an independent government, will likely 
have to be suppressed by military intervention. 
Agoncillo, the agent of the insurgent leader 
Aguinaldo, seems to have accomplished little in 
Paris in the way of securing recognition of the 
Filipino insurgent government. 
= S95 
N thedeath of John W. Keeley, inventor of the 
motor of that name, there passes a figure 
which for nearly a quarter of a century has 
been prominently on the stage of scientific 
achievement, although never having reached the 
goal for which he so persistently strove. It 
was in 1874 that the country was startled by the 
alleged discovery of a marvelous force, the very 
secret of nature, which moved worlds and gov- 
erned the law of gravity. By its application, 
gravity could be overcome, inconceivable power 
could be produced for commercial purposes, and 
undreamed-of wonders accomplished. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have since then 
been raised and devoted by the inventor toward 
pursuing his line of investigation and search for 
the one undiscovered factor necessary to suc- 
cessful application of his principle. From time 
to time statements as to his progress have been 
given out. A motor has been shown which 
would operate at the sounding of a musical 
chord. The mysterious and occult character at- 
taching to his researches were in themselves 
sufficient to induce capitalists to invest wealth, 
in the hope of ultimate princely returns. It is 
stated that documents containing full dataof 
his investigations are preserved in a safety de- 
posit vault, and that ina few months patents 
will be applied for. One investor states that 
Keely really made an important discovery. but 
his lack of such practicability as that displayed 
by Edison and other inventors, prevented suc- 
ecess, while his fear of losing even a part of credit 
had success attended his work, kept him from 
the assistance of practical minds. 
Sa 
HE fact that England, upon the conclusion 
of war preparations, and when best fitted to 
enter upon astruggle if one were precipitated, 
did not declare a protectorate over Egypt, gives 
credence to the report that this step was not 
taken because of a request from French author- 
ities, who in making such appeal tacitly agreed 
to demands which Great Britain had formulated. 
It is easy to be seen how the French public 
might submit to withdrawal from Fashoda and 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal region, but the declaration 
of a protectorate would have aroused a frenzied 
feeling which might have resulted in an over- 
throw of the government. When France de- 
clined to act with England in restoring Egypt- 
tian authority, England in proceeding alone on 
this line, and having achieved success, firmly 
established its position, while France in a cer- 
tain sense relinquished her real, or imagined 
rights. The passing of the incident seems to 
illustrate a belief on the part of those upon 
whom in a measure the peace of the world rests, 
that armed conflicts must be averted. The fall 
of the French republic, and return to imperial- 
ism, would have been a grave menace to Eng- 
land. This, no doubt, was fully realized by 
Lord Salisbury in shaping his diplomatic course. 
es 
ISS JESSIE: SCHLEY, the young woman 
who went to Madrid at atime when war 
was hottest, for the purpose of visiting the Queen 
and advising the government that it was high 
time hostilities: were dropped, has issued a state- 
ment in which she gracefully acknowledges that 
her intervention saved both nations from con- 


tinuing active warfare. Having accomplished 
this gratifying result, she deplores the fact that 
the United States peace commissioners are not 
living up to promises and representations made 
by her to Spanish authorities, and that instead 
of being a noble and generous people, and not at 
all mercenary, we are taking an undue advan- 
tage of her by insisting that Spain give up all 
she has. It will be something of a surprise to the 
country to learn it has been the victim of a con- 
fidence game, and that instead of Dewey, Schley, 
Sampson, Miles, Shafter, et al, the modest Mil- 
waukee maid is really the cause of it all. Havy- 
ing settled affairs between the United States 
and Spain to her entire satisfaction, this femi- 
nine Alexander, sighing for more worlds to con- 
quer, may find a fruitful field in European and 
Asiatic politics. - 
ae ee 

WING to the great financial success of the 

Omaha Exposition, its projectors have de- 
cided to give another exhibition in 1899, which 
is to be national in character. In view of the 
fact that the United States has now domination 
over new territory and a people whose resources, 
customs, and habits are entirely unfamiliar 
to us, the management of the exposition feels 
that the government would gladly facilitate 
such an exhibit as would inform the Amer- 
ican people on this subject, and that it would 
prove an immense attraction. They have, too, 
some assurance that they can again secure the 
Indian exhibit, which was perhaps the greatest 
historic feature and most attractive exhibit at 
the Trans Mississippi Exposition. ~Having the 
buildings and grounds already complete relieves 
them of niue-tenths of the cost attendant upon 
getting up an exposition, and enables them to 
make more liberal arrangements with exhibit- 
ers, while the prestige of their success this 
year, it is believed, will establish them in the 
confidence of the government, the States, and 
the people. : 
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EVELOPMENTS in the Dreyfus case indi- 

cate a struggle between the civil govern- 
ment on the one hand to see justice done the 
prisoner of Devil’s Island, and the military au- 
thorities on the other to suppress all in- 
formation necessary to ‘revision ‘proceedings 
which would in any way reflect on the army. 
Although Dreyfus will not be permitted to ap- 
pear in court in person, his attorneys will be al- 
lowed to visit him and prepare his defence. 
There is a disposition manifested to maintain 
inviolate the contents of secret documents upon 
which Dreyfus was convicted on the former 
trial, on the ground that contrary action would 
involve grave foreign complications. It.is even 
reported the documents have’ been destroyed. 
If this be true, a conviction of Dreyfus on sec- 
ond trial could hardly be secured, and the pris- 
oner would be freed, although the stigma now 
resting upon his honor would not be removed. 
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HE Congressional Commission appointed to 
investigate the postal system has begun its 
sessionsin Chicago. Subcommittees have al- 
ready made preliminary inquiries. The purpose 
of the Commission is to look into the cause of 
the annual deficit of $15;000,000 and make rec- 
ommendations designed to establish the postal 
service on a business basis.. It is claimed that 
much matter not strictly second class, and now 
carried at second class rates, would, if placed in 
proper classification, produce an amount suffi- 
cient to overcome a good part of the deficit. 
The Commission wil] also look into the claim 
that the government pays proportionately more 
for its service than express companies and pri- 
vate shippers. 
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A new movement has been set on foot by the 
Toronto clergy lately, originating with Bishop 
Sullivan, rector of St. James’ cathedral, to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance by the establish- 
ment of coffee-houses in the city. A meeting 
was held Oct. 24th, inSt. James’ schoolhouse, to 
discuss the matter. One of the clergy explained 
that ‘‘the Angliean Church in Toronto, if not op- 
posing prohibition, took a simple negative atti- 
tude on the question.’ The first of a series of 
monthly meetings to be observed for interces- 
sion on behalf of Sunday schools was held in 
Trinity church schoolroom, the Bishop of Toron- 
to in the chair. A large number of papers and 
addresses were prepared for the Peterborough 
archi-diaconal conference, held at Port Hope, 
Nov. 8th and 9th. The degree of LL.D. was 


conferred upon Bishop Sullivan at the annual” 


convocation of Trinity College, Toronto, Oct. 
25th. The first choral conference to be held in 
the deanery of Durham and Victoria took place 
at Millbrook lately. 


Bishop DuMoulin held an ordination in Christ 
church cathedral, Hamilton, Oct. 9th, when two 
candidates were ordained to the priesthood. 
The Bishop held an impressive service, Nov. 
6th, in St. Thomas’ church, Hamilton, to induct 
the Rev. C. J. James tothe charge of the parish. 
Mr. James came from Montreal, where he has 
for the last five years been assistant to Deau 
Carmichael at St. George’s church. 


A Quiet Day was held in the deanery of Wat- 
erloo, diocese of Huron, by Bishop Baldwin, for 
the clergy,on All Saints’ Day. The services 
were begun by acelebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, Arrangements have been made by 
which a similar service will be held every year 
on All Saints’ Day. The chancel debt on St. 
Matthew’s church, Florence, was almost paid 
by the thank-offering on Thanksgiving Sunday. 
The rector of Galt gave two sermons recently on 
methods of Church giving, in Memorial church. 
He strongly condemned the practices of raising 
money by raffles, bazars, socials, etc. 


During the absence of Archbishop Lewis this 
winter, his episcopal functions will be performed 
by Bishop Hamilton, of Ottawa, who will make 
two Confirmation tours in Ontario, one before 
and one after the New Year. Christ church 
cathedral, Ottawa, has received a bequest of 
$400 from the will of the late Mr. Wicksteed. 
The pretty little church at Pierce’s Corners has 
been finished and is free from debt. It was con- 
secrated lately by the Bishop. 


The Bishop of Quebec commenced a visitation 
of the rural deanery of Cookshire, Nov. 3d. The 
session lasted two days. The visitation of the 
rural deanery of Quebec began Nov. 8th, with 
celebration of Holy Communion in St. Matthew’s 
church, Quebec. The late Robert Hamilton, of 
Quebec, left $45,000 by will to Bishop's College, 
Lennoxville, and certain sums to needy mis- 
sions in the diocese of Quebec. His death, at the 
age of 76, is felt through all departments of 
Church work, to which heconstantly gave most 
generous aid, At the October meeting of the 
Central Board, Quebec, grants were made 
towards the erection of a new church at Mel- 
bourne, and a parsonage at Agnes. 


A number of the Montreal city clergy were 
present with the Bishop and the dean at the 
Diocesan Theological College, Oct. 26th, to greet 
the new principal, the Rev. Henry Monck Ma- 
son Hackett, on his arrival from Dublin. The 
new principal was much pleased with the col- 
lege buildings. Large congregations were pres- 
ent at the services on dedication Sunday at the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal. 
The preacher of the day was the Rey. Dr. Dum- 
bell, rector of Sherbrooke; 20 years have passed 
since the church was first dedicated. Pro- 
fessor Steen, special preacher at Christ church 
cathedral, Montreal, has. been obliged to take a 
six months’ trip to Egypt for the sake of his 
health. 


The English ladies of the C. M.S. deputation 
Visited Winnipeg lately, and gave addresses in 
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Holy Trinity schoolhouse; they have been very 
warmly received all over Canada. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Crry.—At the annual election of officers by 
the St. Nicholas’ Society, Nov. 14th, Bishop 
Potter was elected one of the chaplains. 


The American Art Association gave on Nov. 
21st, a special private view, at its galleries, for 
clergymen and their families, of Tissot’s pic- 
tures illustrative of the life of Christ. 


On Oct. 30th, 2ist Sunday after Trinity, 
Bishop Potter visited Grace church, Middle- 
town, and confirmed a class of 34 persons pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. David Evans. 


The Rey. John C. Eccleston, D.D., of Staten 
Island, who met with a painful fall some weeks 
ago and broke his right leg, is recovering under 
skillful care in one of the special rooms at St. 
Luke’s Hospital set apart for the use of the 
clergy. 


In Calvary parish, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, it was recently found by actual 
count that more than 600 persons drank from 
the fountains at the church and chapel during 
the three morning hours from 9 to 12, on an av- 
erage day. 

At the November meeting of the New York 
local chapter of the Brotherhood of St, An- 
drew, at the church of the Holy Communion, an 
address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Lubeck. He took for his theme, “‘The life of 
the Brotherhood in the work of the Church.”’ 


The board of trustees of St. John’s guild at 
the annual meeting Nov. 15th elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Mr. W. L. 
Strong, president; Wm. Sherer, vice president ; 
Dr. D. Hunter McAlpin, second vice-president ; 
John P. Faure, secretary; and Wm. R. Warren, 
treasurer. 


The usual half-hour services for business men 
will be held in St. Paul’s chapel, Trinity parish, 
corner Broadway and Vesey sts., on the Fri- 
days in Advent—Dec. 2d, 9th, 16th, and 23d—at 
12 o’clock noon. The addresses will be deliv- 
ered by the Ven. C. C. Tiffany, D. D., archdea- 
con of New York. 


The Church Parochial Missions Society held 
its November meeting in the Church Missions 
House, and discussed a plan for holding spe- 
cial preaching weeks in difierent localities. 
Names were presented for the office of General 
Missioner, and the election will take place at 
the meeting to be held in December. 


At St. George’s church a service was held 
Sunday, Nov. 20th, in commemoration of the 
late Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., who was a mem- 
ber of this parish. The rector, the Rev. Wm. 
S. Rainsford, D.D., officiated. No public funer- 
al could be held on account of fear of contagion. 
It will be remembered that Col. Waring who 
was a veteran officer of the Civil War, and 
made a great reputation as head of the street 
cleaning department during the recent reform 
government of this city, died from yellow fever 
contracted while in service on the Evacuation 
Commission in Havana,Cuba. He was a man 
of wide philanthropy, and was greatly respect- 
ed as a public-spirited citizen. Hefell a willing 
victim to the conditions he was forced to meet 
in their worst forms, for the sake of fulfilling 
his duty. 

The Rev. Geo. R. Van De Water, D.D., of St. 
Andrew’s church, Harlem, has resigned the 
chaplaincy of the 7ist New York regiment. He 
had been honorably mustered out of the United 
States volunteer service. On the occasion of 
the presentation by President Seth Low, LL.D., 
on Nov. 18th, of swords of honor to Capt. Wm. 
Livingston Hazen, of Co. B., and Capt. Theo- 
dore Lyon, of:Co. E., 71st regiment, from friends 
and patrons of Barnard school in which both 
officers are masters, resolutions were adopted 
unanimously, expressing appreciation of Dr. 
Van De Water’s self-sacritice and faithful serv- 
ice during the campaign at Santiago de Cuba. 
Capt. Hazen followed with a personal tribute to 
the work done at the front by Dr. Van De Water, 
and especially in ministering to the spiritual 
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and bodily wants of the soldiers, and in reliev- 
ing the sufferings of the sick and wounded. 


The rector of St. Mark’s church, the Rev. 
Joseph H. Rylance, D.D., has presented his 
resignation to the vestry,to take effect Dec. Ist, 
and it has been accepted. He has been rector 
of the church, which is one of the oldest in the 
city, for some 27 years. Recently his health has 
suffered, and a throat difficulty has developed, 
which medical advice has declared would re- 
quire the giving up of work and the seeking of 
a warmer climate during the winter. He will 
sail with Mrs. Rylance for the Mediterranean 
ports to recuperate and find much needed rest. 
The resignation was not wholly a surprise to 
the vestry, as Dr. Rylance who has felt the 
weight of advancing years, has for some time 
intimated a desire to be released from his 
heavy duties. It is deeply regretted by the 
congregation to whom he has so long ministered. 
At the meeting of the vestry,strongly commend- 
atory resolutions were adopted, and Dr. Rylance 
was elected rector emeritus, with a salary for 
life. The vestry, in a resolution, ‘‘make record 
of the fact that they offered him a larger sum, 
which he declined.’”’ On March 9, 1899, St. 
Mark’s church will celebrate the first hundred 
years of its existence. 


The former rector of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, the Rev. Stephen H, Tyng, Jr.,D.D., died 
in Paris, Nov. 17th. He was anative of Phila- 
delphia, where he was born June 28, 1839. He 
graduated at Williams College in the class of 
58, and from the Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia in 1861. Receiving deacons’ orders, he be- 
came curate to his father, the Rev."Stephen H. 
Tyng, D.D., in St. George’s church, in this 
city, so continuing until 1863, when he was or- 
dained to the priesthood, and became the rector 
of the church of the Mediator. In the latter 
part of the Civil War, he was appointed chap- 
lain of the 12th New York Regiment U. S. Vol- 
unteers. In 1865, with the aid of friends from 
St. George’s church and elsewhere, he organized 
the new parish of the Holy Trinity, which 
erected a large and fine edifice at Madison ave. 
and 42d st. During his rectorship, this church 
was the scene of one of the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Convention. In 1881, he resigned on account 
of seriously impaired health. The parish has 
since united with St. James’ church, the new 
edifice now being built by Miss Rhinelander be- 
ing named after it. In addition to his regular 
parochial duty, Dr. Tyng took active part in 
evangelistic work, open air work, and the found- 
ing of mission chapels. In 1874 and 1875, he 
gave evening sermons in the great hall of 
Couper Union, which were listened to by great 
crowds of people. For a number of years he 
was the editor of The Working Church and The 
Christian at Work. He also published in 1876, 
“The Square of Life;” in 1877, ‘““He Will Come,”’ 
and a series of volumes of sermons under the 
title, ‘The People’s Pulpit.’ In 1872, his alma 
mater conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, and subsequently, until 
1884, he was a trustee of the college. Whenthe 
breaking down of his health and loss of voice 
forced him to give up the active work of the 
ministry, he became director-general of the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund Life Association in Europe, 
with an office in Paris. When he went to the 
Continent, the American system of insurance 
was little known there, but in large measure 
through his activities, it grew to bea great in- 
terest. For several years before his death, Dr. 
Tyng was president of the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris. rh A 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—A course of 
lectures on missionary subjects has been begun, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Lubeck delivering the first, 
on ‘‘The mission and missionary work in Aus- 
tralia.” 


TARRYTOWN.—The vestry of Christ church has 
authorized the erection of a new parish house. 
The building will have a frontage of 32 ft., and 
a depth of 75 ft. It will be one story high, with 
a basement, and will be constructed of Phila- 
delphia pressed brick, with red granite and 
terra cotta trimmings. It will cost about $7,000 
and about $1,600 remains, to be raised, : 
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Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Rey. Horace F. Fuller, 
on Sunday morning, 13th inst., preached his 
fifth anniversary sermon as rector of Trinity 
church, Southwark. 


A boys’ club has been organized in Christ 
church, Germantown, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Falk- 
ner, rector, under the direction of two members 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


The Rev. F. D. Lobdell having completed the 
term for which he was engaged with the 
C.S.8.S , at St. Elisabeth’s church, has with- 
drawn from that organization. 


A bequest of $200 to the City Mission is made 
in the will of the late Ann Mitchell, and after 
payment of certain specified legacies, the resid- 
uary estate goes to the same institution. 


An appeal has been issued by the church of 
the Crucifixion, for funds to assist in purchas- 
ing a rectory, to be placed, if possible, midway 
between the church and the chapelof St. Simon 
the Cyrenian. ; 


By the death of her brother, bequests in the 
will of Elizabeth M. Ziegler who died many 
years ago, become operative. To the City Mis 
sion $500 will be paid, and the residuary estate, 
$3,314, after payment of legacies to certain rela- 
tives, is to go to the Episcopal Hospital. 

Archdeacon Brady arrived home on Saturday, 
12th inst., from Santiago, via New York, in com- 
pany with Dr. Seneca Egbert, his attending 
physician. ‘The chart of his case,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘shows clearly that he has typhoid fever; 
unless Iam greatly mistaken, Archdeacon Brady 
will be about soon, though he will not be in con- 
dition for work for some time,”’ 


The First Presbyterian congregation began 
the celebration of their bi-centennial on Sunday, 
13th inst., with services every evening during 
the week. On Wednesday evening, 16th inst., 
Bishop Whitaker made a congratulatory ad- 
dres, and was followed by Dr. Charles C. Har- 

ison (also a Churchman) who, in the name of 
the University of Pennsylvania, of which he is 
provost, wished for them a continuance of pros- 
perity as a Christian body. 

A large missionary loan exhibition is to be held 
atthe Church House, Jan. 24th to 27th inclusive. 
There will be courts representing the different 
foreign missions, also that among the Indians 
and negroes. Illustrated lectures will be a fea- 
ture of the programme, which promises to bean 
attractive and instructive entertainment to 
those interested in Church work. The Rev. W. 
S. Baer is secretary, and John E. Baird, Esq., 
treasurer. 

At St. John’s church, Northern Liberties, the 
Rev. R. Heber Barnes, rector, a harvest home 
festival for the children was held on Sunday 
evening, 13th inst., which were addressed by E. 
Elwood Jameson, of Detroit. This parish has 

-recently been named as legatee in three wills 
made by old parishioners: one of $100 to keep 
the iron fence about the church in repair; one of 
$1,000 in trust for church repairs; and a residu- 
ary bequest of $5,000 towards the endowment 
fund for the support of the parish. 


The drawings submitted in the competition of 
designs for the memorial church of St. Paul at 
Overbrook, were exhibited at a musical even- 
ing and smoker, held by the T-Square club, on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 16th. Mr. Horace C. 
Mann was the successful competitor, and will 
at once prepare working drawings for the erec- 
tion of the church. The first service of this 
self-supporting mission was held on Sunday, 
Feb. 27th, of the present year. 

The Church Club met on Monday evening, 
14th inst., at the Church House, when several 
of the members who were lay deputies to the re- 
cent General Convention of the Church spoke 
upon different phasesof that event. Mr, Francis 
A. Lewis touched upon the personnel of the Con- 
vention; James S. Biddle, Esq., upon its consti- 
tutional enactments ; and wir, George C. Thomas, 
on the social aspects of the occasion. A number 
of clergymen were present at the meeting. The 
7th annual dinner of the club was held on Thurs- 
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day evening, 17th inst., at the Hotel Stratford. 
Mr. George C. Thomas presided and 121 persons 
were present. Speeches were made by Bishop 
Whitaker, Bishop Brewer, the Rev. Messrs. 
Wm. B. Hale, D.D., LL.D., of Middleborough, 
Mass., Lyman P. Powell, and Francis A. Lewis, 
Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, rector of old 
Christ church, has received through the French 
embassy at Washington, official notification 
from the government of France, of his appoint- 
ment as an officer of the Academy, accompanied 
by a letter from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Fine Arts in the French cabinet, 
explaining that the appointment was made in 
recognition of his literary work in political sci- 
ence and constitutional law, and in consequence 
ofthe translation and publication of his works 
in Europe. 

The guild for girls connected with St. James’ 
church, the Rev. J. N. Blanchard, rector, has a 
membership of several hundred. It meets every 
evening, except Sunday, from September to June 
inclusive, and during July and August, on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings. The membership 
is not confined to Church girls, but many from 
the denominations are found there, who subse- 
quently become regular attendants and commun; 
icant members of the parish. Miss Wilkinson, 
secretary of the National League of Working 
Women, on the 10th inst., made an address to the 
girls on the object of the League, and the vari- 
ous organizations which compose it. 


Hairs and bazars seem to be the order of the 
day. Onein aid of St. Matthew’s church, the 
Rev. J. W. Forsyth, rector, was held during the 
week ending Nov. 12th. Another, from Nov. 
15th to 18th, was held at St. Barnabas’ church, 
Kensington, the Rev. J. R. L. Nisbett, rector, 
the proceeds to pay off the $700 due of a mortgage 
on the rectory. A third in aid of the building 
fund of St. Paul’s church, West Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Dr. I. N. Stanger, rector, was opened 
Wednesday, 16th inst., to continue until the 
18th inst., inclusive. The growthof this church 
has been so rapid that the present parish house 
was long ago too small for the congregation. It 
is the intention of St. Paul’s parishioners to 
erect a building that will be worthy of the 
neighborhood in which the church is located. 


Under the direction of the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Divinity School, five special serv- 
ices are to be held in different churches during 
the present autumn and coming winter. The 
purpose is to intensify the interest of the Church 
in missions, with a special aim of leading up to 
a higher consecration of the students in the Di- 
vinity School. The first service of the series 
was held in Holy Trinity church on Sunday 
evening, 13th inst., Bishop Whitaker presiding. 
The subject discussed was ‘‘The education of 
the ministry in its relation to missions at home 
and abroad.’’ Bishop A. R. Graves, of Laramie, 
was the first speaker, who confined his remarks 
to the needs of a young man who is being fitted 
for domestic missionary work. Bishop F. R. 
Graves, of Shanghai, China, followed with an 
address on the educational needs of a minister 
who expects to labor in foreign fields. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Ladies’ Ital- 
ian League was held on Tuesday, 15th inst., at 
theschool building of the church L’Emmanuello, 
Mrs. Charles A. Maison, president, in the chair. 
The League not only conducts a primary school 
and kindergarten, with a registration of 100, 
where Italian children are taught English and 
prepared for entrance into the public schools, 
but also has a sewing school, and provides a 
warm Juncheon during the winter months for 
its little kindergarten pupils. It does alsomany 
other things for their welfare, which were ex- 
plained at the meeting. The secretary’s report 
showed the: progress made in the several de- 
partments, and urged the speedy opening of a 
proposed day nursery in the parish building, 
where children—whose parents are employed 
during the day—may be cared for. The execu- 
tive committee in charge of the work includes 
the president, Mrs. Charles A. Maison; vice- 
president, Mrs. L. J. Des Granges; secretary 
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and treasurer, Miss E. M. Roberts, and 16 asso- 
ciates. 


The corner stone of the Epiphany chapel was 
laid on Thursday afternoon, 17th inst., by 
Bishop Whitaker. Owing to the very inclem- 
ent weather, the principal portion of the serv- 
ice was held in the Orthopoedic hospital on the 
opposite corner. After the processional hymn, 
“The Church’s one Foundation,’’? sung by the 
combined choirs of Epiphany chapel and St. 
Luke’s Epiphany church, the service was con- 
ducted by the Bishop, the lesson being read by 
the Rev. O. S. Michael, priest-in-charge of the 
chapel. An address was made by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, who said that the 
object in erecting the building was not expan- 
sion, but concentration. The circumference had 
been steadily expanding at the expense of the 
centre. Bishop Whitaker madean address, and 
said he was rejoiced that a union had been ef- 
fected between St. Luke’s and the Epiphany, 
and that the new organization had assumed 
control of the chureh of the Atonement. The 
proper method of expansion is by consolidation. 
The congregation then repaired to the site of 
the new building, (where the church of. the 
Atonement formerly stood), and the corner stone 
was laid by the Bishop. There were a number 
of clergymen present. ; 

CueEstEeR.—The plans for the new edifice for 
St. Paul’s church, the Rev. F. M. Taitt, rector, 
have been adopted by the vestry and building 
committee, and will at once be placed in the 
hands of contractors for bids. 


Ravpnor (Rosemont).—A memorial service was 
held in the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rev. A. B. Conger, rector, on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 17th, when the choir stalls, placed in the 
chancel by friends, in memory of Mrs. Arthur B. 
Conger, were dedicated. The choral service 
was under the direction of Wm. H. Russell, 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s, Ardmore. An ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Baker, 
of Princeton, N. J., whose subject was, ‘‘Rela- 
tion of music to worship.”’ 


West CHESTER.—At high noon, on Monday, 
14th inst.,in Holy Trinity church, Miss Mary , 
Dunbar Creigh, daughter of the Rev. James J. 
Creigh, was united in holy matrimony to the 
Rey. Willis Hatfield Hazard,Ph. D. The mar- 
riage was solemnized by the bride’s father, as- 
sisted by the Ven. Wm. M. Jefferis, D.D., arch- 
deacon of Texas. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

At the visitation on Sunday at Winnetka, the 
Bishop baptized one adult, who had been brought 
up a Unitarian, and was a member of the Confir- 
mation class presented later in the morning. 
The Bishop baptized two infants in St. Augus- 
tine’s, at Wilmette, in the evening, before con- 
firming anotherclass. Mrs. McLaren is still de- 
tained with her sick daughter in Washington, 
but may be returning in a few days. 


The Bishop, some of the clergy, and several 
gentlemen and ladies, over 100 in all, showed 
their interest in the Cnourch Home for Aged 
Persons, and its family of 27, by attending the 
annual reception on the afternoon of Monday, 
the 14th, and by generous offerings in kind and 
in money. 

A recently chartered organization which has 
the authority of the diocesan convention, the 
Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Cler- 
gymen of the diocese, has just made its appeal 
to the clergy and their congregations, strongly 
supported also by a circular from the Bishop, 
who is at the head as patron, for generosity in 
the offerings to its funds on Thanksgiving Day, 
as required by the canon. The society is man- 
aged by ‘‘a number of our zealous laymen,” as the 
Bishop happily puts it, nine in number, as trus- 
tees, of whom Mr. D. B. Lyman, is president; 
John H.S. Quick, vice-president; and F. J. Le 
Moyne, secretary; the other members of the 
board are Messrs. George P. Blair, Edmund D. 
Brigham, W. &. Conkey, Albert W. Giles, Fred- 
erick T, Haskell, and Samuel J. Walker. The 
invested fund is as yet only $2,000, and cash on 
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hand about $2,300, as reported at the last meet- 
ing in the Church Club on the 15th. One aged 
presbyter of the diocese is now an annuitant. 


The opening on Sunday last of the temporary 
structure—it is only a basement roofed over— 
in which the congregation of Grace church, 
Oak Park, will worship, marks the beginning of 
an important period in the history of the par- 
ish. At the early Celebration the rector, the 
Rey. C. P. Anderson, was assisted by the Rev. 
C. C. Tate, as also at the mid-day service, 
when, and at the afternoon service, the church 
was well filled. At the latter, Dr. Edsall was 
the preacher; others of the city clergy were 
present and assisting. The congregation which 
has quite outgrown the seating capacity of the 
old church under the energetic pastorate of the 
present incumbent, has now seating room, and 
will doubtless be encouraged to press on to the 
completion of their plans which will entail an 
additional expenditure of some $40,000; a large 
portion of which will be realized by the sale of 
the other property. 


On Sunday last the Rev. Dr. Rushton advo- 
cated the cause of missions in St. Paul’s, Aus- 
tin, receiving pledges to the amount of $131. In 
the evening he visited our Chinese Sunday 
school, at 227 Madison street, where Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter have an interesting class of 27, for 
whom a monthly Church service at least may be 
soon provided. 


Ciry.—Successful beyond most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the prime movers, Mrs. Edwards, 
of the church of Our Saviour, and Mrs. Williams, 
of Christ church, no less than of Dean Locke's 
wife, whose ready co-operation proved so stimu- 
lating, was the assemblage of clergymen’s wives 
at the residence of the dean, 2825 Indiana ave., 
on Wednesday the 17th. To 51 of the 55 invita- 
tions issued, cordial replies were received, with 
none failing to see good in the movement. Near- 
ly 50 were present at this initial gathering; and 
the ‘‘Clerica””—for the clergy have their ‘‘Cleri- 
cus’’—was then and there born, probably the 
first of its species. The compliment of honorary 
presidency is tendered to Mrs. McLaren, the 
wife of the Bishop; Mrs. Clinton Locke is presi- 
dent; Mrs. Morrison, of Epiphany, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edwards, secretary-treasurer. An 
invitation was accepted from Mrs. Edsall, wife 
of the Bishop-elect of Dakota, to hold the inaug- 
ural meeting of this clerical sorosis at 1825 Ros- 
coe st., on Monday, Dec. 12th. Ensuing meet- 
ings will be on the second Monday of each 
month. 


The Rev. Dr. Edsall, rector of St. Peter’s and 
bishop-elect of North Dakota, was much grati- 
fied by the receipt on Monday last, from a zeal- 
ous Churchwoman, of Maryland, of a remarka- 
bly fine fur over coat, than which nothing could 
be more acceptable to one anticipating many a 
cold sleigh-ride over a bleak and sparsely-popu- 
lated country. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Ohauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The 5th annual meeting of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society in this diocese was held in Trinity 
church, Torrington, Nov. 8th and 9th. Ten 
chapters were represented by 25 delegates. On 
the afternoon of the first day the associates 
held their conference,when the following topics 
were debated: ‘What shall we talk about to 
our girls?” “Shall we invite the young men?”’ 
“Can our members outgrow the society?”” ‘The 
value of members who are not Churchwomen,”’ 
and ‘‘Neighborhood conferences.’ At 5 o0’clock 
the members met to discuss the subjects of 
“Thrift,” ‘Recreation,’’ and ‘‘Entertainments.”’ 
The next morning at 7:30 there was service in 
the church, when the Rey. Fr, Sergant, O.H.C., 
preached on ‘‘True devotion.” At the corpo- 
rate Celebration at 7 o’clock on. Wednesday 
morning, the members were all in attendance. 
The real devotion of the Torrington chapter 
was shown by the fact that all of them—15 in 
number—were at the service, and after break- 
’ fast in the guild’ room, were all at their several 
posts in shop and office by 8 o’clock. | The dioc- 
esan council met at .10 o’clock to discuss certain 
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regulations and details of organization, after 
which the meeting adjourned. Evidences show 
that the Girls’ Friendly Society has done much 
in this diocese to help the young girls who in 
factory or service need advice, sympathy, and 
motherly guidance. 


The 241st meeting of the New Haven convo- 
cation convened in Christ church, Ansonia, on 
Noy. 15th. About 20of the clergy were present. 
The sermon was by the Rey. Dr. Lines, on 
“Judgment beginning at the House of God.” 
He laid down the propositions as generally true 
that (1) the world was growing steadily better 
but (2) the hold of the Church on men is grow- 
ing weaker. He illustrated his points, and bade 
the clergy inquire into the reason of this, sug- 
gesting that the lack of nnity among clergy had 
something to do with it; unfaithfulness to duty 
had a shareinit. The sermon was stimulating 
and calculated to rouse debate. The business 
session was held after service,when the Rev. C. 
E. Woodcock was re-elected dean, and the Rev. 
R. N. Gesner, secretary and treasurer. Dr. 
Lines invited convocation to meet in St. Paul’s, 
New Maven, in January, when, in connection 
with the meeting,there will be a Sunday school 
rally, with speakers of wide reputation in the 
Church to address the people. After luncheon, 
which was delightfully served by the ladies of 
the parishes, the convocation re-assembled. An 
exegesis was read by the dean,on St. Matt. 
xvi: 18, followed by an earnest discussion. The 
secretary read an anonymous essay which had 
been submitted, on the subject of ‘‘Dogma vs. 
liberalism and unfaith,’? upon which a most 
delightful and warm debate took place, which 
made the members feel that the old days of con- 
vocation had returned once more. After a vote 
of thanks to the rector and the ladies for the 
hospitality shown it, the convocation ad- 
journed.: 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

BELLEVUE.—St. Paul’s parish, the Rev. Edw. 
S. Doan,rector, has recently been greatly blessed 
by a seven-day Mission, the missioner being the 
Rev. E. V. Shayler. It opened on Monday 
evening, Oct. 31st., and continued until Sunday 
evening, Nov. 6th. It was the first Mission ever 
held in this old historic parish. Never before 
have the people of this parish and town had pre- 
sented to them so vigorously the whole truth of 
the Gospel. The preaching was powerful and 
impressive. The question box was a very inter- 
esting feature of the popular evening services. 
It was a medium of a great deal of sound doc- 
trine and practical instruction. Large congre- 
gations greeted the missioner at every evening 
service, a large proportion of men being present, 
At the Sunday.afternoon meeting for men only 
over 100 came to hear the missioner preach on 
“Social purity.” 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

City.—The Clerical Union held its first meet- 
ing of the season at the Church Rooms, on Mon- 
day morning, Noy. 14th, with a very good at- 
tendance on the part of its members. The Rev. 
A. D. Heffern read a paper on ‘‘The ordeal of 
the Church in her new possessions,’’ which was 
later made the subject of an animated discus- 
sion. The annual election of officers took place 
with the following result: President, the Rev. 
R. W. Grange; vice-president, the Rev. E. H. 
Ward, D.D.; secretary, the Rev. H. E. Thomp- 
son; treasurer, the Rev. T. J. Danner. This or- 
ganization meets monthly from November to 
June, inclusive, and has been an important fac- 
tor in promoting closer intimacy and a feeling 
of good fellowship among the clergy of the city 
and suburbs. 

The autumnal meeting of the Southern convo- 
cation was held Nov. 15th and 16th, at St. Pet- 
er’s church, Uniontown. The opening service 
consisted of Evening Prayer and an address on 
“The General Convention,’ by the Bishop. 
On Wednesday there was an early celebration 
of the Holy Communion by Bishop Whitehead, 
Morning Prayer at a later hour, with sermon 
by the Rey. H. E. Thompson, and a paper on 
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“The Sunday School,’? by the Rev. Prank 
Steed, followed by noonday prayers for Mis- 
sions and the Litany. In the afternoon, papers 
were read as follows: ‘“The delivery of ser- 
mons,” by the Rey. H. M. Clark; ‘‘Sabbath ob- 
servance,” the Rev. A. J. Fidler; ‘‘Christian 
Baptism,” the Rev. Amos Bannister. The Rev. 
Henry Forrester, of Mexico, made an appeal in 
behalf of the work in that country. At 8 
o’clock there was Evening Prayer, and ad- 
dresses by the Kev. Drs. Cartwright and 
White. 
Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

A meeting of the Churchman’s League, de- 
scribed as the most successful and enthusiastic 
ever held, took place at St. John’s parish hall, 
on the evening of Nov. 14th. Between 40and 50 
new members were enrolled, and it was urged 
that aneffort be made to increase the member- 
ship to at least 500,in view of the important 
work undertaken by the league in various di- 
rections. Eloquent and inspiring speeches 
were made by Bishop Satterlee, the Rev. Dr. 
McKim, and others, in regard to the general 
work, the cathedral, and the Jamestown pil- 
grimage; the bright and sketchy account of the 
last, given by Mr. Frank Hackett, was much 
enjoyed. It was announced that the league has 
arranged for a series of interesting illustrated 
lectures for the season of Lent, on cathedrals, 
ancient and modern, their object and influence; 
and also for a course on the relations of the 
Church to the nation’s new possessions. The 
secretary, Mr. Edward Lookee, exhibited a 
beautifully engrossed resolution of thanks from 
the General Convention for the manifold hospi- 
tality of the league, signed by all the bishops 
aud deputies; and also fine photographs of the 
memorable scenes around the ivy-covered tower 
at Jamestown, and the Cross of Peace; these, 
after being inspected and admired, were voted 
into the keeping of the Bishop. The evening 
closed with a simple collation and a delightful 
social gathering. 


The parish of St. Michael and All Angels re- 
cently gave a pleasant ‘“‘house warming”? to cel- 
ebrate the completion of the new parish build- 
ing. The congregation inspected its commodi- 
ous arrangements, and were entertained by the 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the par- 
ish, and with music by the choir and others. 
Heretofore, for the many uses requiring such a 
building, this church has had to rely upon a 
wooden edifice, dating from the olden time, for 
it was once the rectory of St. John’s, and stood 
near that church, and after being used for 
other purposes there, was finally removed to 
the vicinity of St. Michael’s, when it was St. 
John’s chapel. This parish has so prospered 
under the efficient rectorship of the Rev. Wm. 
R. Turner, that it has been enabled to relin- 
quish the financial assistance of St. John’s. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

Buruineton.—At St. Athanasius’ church, on 
Sunday, Oct. 30th, the rector blessed and set 
apart for God’s glory and the edification of His 
people, the following articles, gifts from the al- 
tar guild and other members of the congrega- 
tion: A set of solid brasses for the altar, consist- 
ing of a 30 inch cross, a pair of candlesticks, a 
pair of richly carved vases, a set of altar and 
lecturn hangings, a ciborium, a large red Tur- 
key morocco Prayer Book for the altar, another 
of same size, in purple-black Turkey, for litany 
desk, a richly carved bishop’s chair, a litany 
desk, and a cruciform hyron tablet, all of black - 
walnut. The north wall of the church has been 
recently completed, and the chancel richly car- 
peted, also the aisles. A handsome case of oak 
drawers, made to order, has been placed in the 
sacristy to serve as sacristy table, and as a 
chest for the sacred vessels and altar linen. A 
piscina will be placed in the sacristy later, The 
children’s gift is an English royal quarto Bible in 
red Turkey morocco, with the names of the par- 
ishand Sunday school on the outside covers. 
The parish school of 35 children, taught by Miss 
Winifred H. Hicks, is doing most excellent work 
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for the Church and town. Owing to the gene- 
rosity of a son of the Church, the charges to its 
patrons are nominal or nothing. The same 
friend has recently presented the school with a 
library of 150 select volumes, which is free to 
all who wish to use it. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 
A reception was tendered by the parish of St. 
Barnabas’ Free church, Reading, on Noy. 10th, 
to the Rey. John C. Gallaudet, the new assistant 
minister. 


The fall sessions of the archdeaconry of Read- 


ing convened in the church of the Holy Apostles,. 


St. Clair, Nov. 14th. There were 23 clergymen 
present, including the Bishop, who presided 
throughout, the Ven. Jas. P. Buxton, archdea- 
con, being absent owing to the serious illness of 
his mother. The opening service was held on 
Monday at 7:30 p. mM. The Rev. F.C. Cowper 
preached the sermon from I John 1: 3, at the con- 
clusion of which the Bishop made suggestive re- 
marks on the same. The congregation filled the 
church. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
on Tuesday at 9 a. M., the Bishop being cele- 
brant. The first important business was the 
election of officers. The past incumbents were 
re-elected unanimously, as follows: The Ven. 
J. P. Buxton, archdeacon; the Rev. Alfred M. 
Abel, secretary; the Rev. A. A. Bresee, treas- 
urer. Thespring sessions of the archdeaconry 
were appointed to meet in East Mauch Chunk 
on the second Monday in January. TheRev. J. 
Newton Perkins, of New York, made a forcible 
presentation of the claims of the Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission. The usual reports of rec- 
tors and missionaries were presented. At noon 
prayers for missions were offered. On adjourn- 
ment the brethren were bountifully served with 
acollation at the rectory by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the parish. On re-assembling for busi- 
ness at 2:30 Pp. M., after the dispatch of various 
important matters, an essay by the Rev. Stew- 
art U. Milman was a happy and able effort to 
establish the thesis that religion and revelation 
being correlative, they involved the necessity of 
a most careful religious education of the young. 
The essay drew forth a warm discussion of the 
subject of Sunday school work. At 7:30 P.M., a 
stirring missionary service was held, the church 
being again filled with people. The addresses 
were as follows, the Bishop introducing the 
speakers with a few well chosen words: The 
Rev. Alfred M. Abel presented “Some thoughts 
on foreign missions;’’ the Rev. J. M. Johnston, 
spoke on ‘Special methods in Western States, 
and Territories ;’’ while the Rev. John F’. Nich~ 
ols answered the question, ‘‘How can we help 
our bishop in the work ot diocesan missions,”’ by 
declaring that faith must establish its sincerity 
on a cash basis, a remark very much to the point 
in a region where congregations salve their con- 
sciences with the popular abomination called 
‘the penny collection.’? With this service ended 
the fall sessions of the archdeaconry of Reading, 
which may be looked upon as ranking among the 
most profitable both to the clergy and to the 
town and parish where they were held. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

CHARLESTON.—Nov. 9th being the 50th anniver- 
sary of the consecration of Grace church, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Goodwin, preached to a large 
congregation a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
sion. He alluded in feeling terms to the absence of 
the late rector, the Rev. C. C. Pinckney, who 
for 48 years had preached in Grace church, and 
had he not been called to a higher sphere would 
have been both proud and happy to have given 
the history of the church on this auspicious oc- 
casion. he original cost of this church was 
$35,000, and as much has been expended in beau- 
tifying and improving it. The church is mod- 
eled after one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture, and has many chaste and beautiful 
mural tablets and memorial windows. 

St. Mark’s colored church has recently called 
the Rev. E. N. Hollings as rector, and he 
preached to his new charge on Sunday, Nov. 
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9th. Himself a colored man, and until of age 
a carpenter, by hard work he acquired an edu- 
cation which fitted him to enter the ministry, 


and after examination by the Standing Commit- 


tee, was recommended for ordination, and or- 
dained deacon by the late Bishop Haven, and 
later, priest by Bishop Capers. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The Woman’s Auxiliary in the diocese, gave 
last year ending Nov. 1st, $2,639.48 to domestic 
missions; $857.50 to diocesan missions; $1,918.40 
to Indian missions; $1,509.27 to colored people’s 
missions; $2,191.33 to foreign missions; $22.12 to 
Haitian missions; $757.28 to Mexican missions; 
$55.05 to Brazilian missions, making a total of 
$10,030.31. 


Bosron.—The parishioners of St. Ansgarius’ 
church occupied their new edifice on Noy. 13th. 
The Swedish High Celebration was at 10:30, 
celebrant, the Rev. Herman Lindskog, of Chi- 
cago, who also preached the sermon in the 
Swedish language. The Rev. C. J. Ljunggsen, 
of Providence, R.I., conducted the vesper serv- 
ice. Bishop Lawrence made a short address. 
The congregation has been in existence since 
1893, and formerly worshiped in St. John’s 
Roxbury, and the church of the Ascension, Bos- 
ton. Several months ago the present property 
was purchased for $12,000. 1t has been repainted, 
and extensivealterations have been made. The 
chancel has been rearranged, with anew altar 
and cross. 

During Advent, Father Osborne will lecture 
every Thursday evening in St. John the Evan- 
gelists’,on *‘The Church.’ The topic will be 
treated with thefollowing subdivisions: Dec. 
1st., ‘‘Fundamental doctrine of the Church;”’ 
Dec. 8th, ‘‘Its divme foundation;” Dec. 15th, 
“Tts sacramental life;” Dec. 22nd, ‘Its glorified 
life.’ These lectures are given under the 
charge of the Massachusetts Catholic Club, 
and will attract attention, as Father Osborne is 
always listened to with appreciation. 


BrigutTon.—A handsome brass ewer has been 
presented to St. Margaret’s church, and was 
dedicated on All Saints’ Day. It bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘To the glory of God, and in loving 
memory of Louisa Muriel Arber Prime, Dec. 30th, 
1896,’ and is the gift of Mrs. Laidley, widow of 
Col. T. S. Laidley, for many years in charge of 
the watertown arsenal, and senior warden of 
the parish. Father Osborne will hold a ten 
days’ Mission in the church before Lent. 


Lenox.—Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, 
preached in Trinity church Noy. 13th. He re- 
cently officiated with Bishop Doane at the mar- 
riage of Miss Helen Stuyvesant Folsom to his 
son, the Rey. Churchill Satterlee, of North 
Carolina. 


Mitrorp.—The rector of Trinity church has 
started with gratifying success a sewing school. 
Itis well attended, and promises to accomplish 
an excellent work in the parish. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The quarterly meeting of the Detroit convo- 
cation was held in Pontiac, Nov. 3d. The serv- 
ices began at 10 4. mM. with the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at which the Rev. Wm. 
Charles preached the sermon, on the subject of 
“Imitating Christ.’? He said that as the spokes 
of a wheel drew nearer together as they ap- 
proached the hub, so Christians came nearer to- 
gether as they came néarer to their Lord. The 
Rev. Dr.McCarroll,dean, presided at the business 
session and read his report, showing a large 
amount of missionary-work accomplished. Din- 
ner was served in the church parlors. The first 
business of the afternoon session was the hear- 
ing of the report of the Rev. W. S. Sayres who 
gave an interesting account of visits during the 
summer to towns in the convocation, which had 
never had the services of the Church. He had 
made 15 visits and had held 10 services. His 
plan was to give a week-night service at least 
once a month in every town in the four counties 
of the convocation, but he would be unable to 
continue the work without co-operation, and 
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therefore called for volunteers. Immediately, 
seven clergy responded, and a considerable sum 
of money for expenses was pledged. The Rev. 
E. P. Smith followed with a report, showing on 
alarge map the financial status of each mission. 
The Rev. Clarence Buell, Detroit, read a very 
able and comprehensive paper on ‘‘How to deal 
with unbelief.’? Reports were received from 
the various missions. The most important busi- 
ness transacted was the action of the convoca- 
tion on the report of a committee which advo- 
cated that the missionary funds of the diocese 
be raised by allotment or assessment rather 
than by pledges at the annual convention. Dr. 
Conover, the chairman, said that 40 dioceses 
raised their missionary money by this method, 
and it was a business matter that was worth 
trying. The present plan of pledges was un- 
satisfactory, and this year had resulted in a 15 
per cent. reduction of missionary stipends. The 
missionaries themselves had been forced to con- 
tribute $1,200 to the diocese. It was decided to 
submit the plan to the other convocations, and 
recommend the same to the annual convention 
next June. In the evening, the Rev. Dr. McCar- 
roll gave a graphic account of the proceedings of 
the recent General Convention in Washington, 
and stirring missionary addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. R. T. W. Webband Mr. J. Halley 
Christian, of Wyandotte. The convecation was 
characterized by earnestness. and enthusiasm 
and strict attention to business. The venerable 
rector uf the parish, the Rey. L. S. Stevens, 
who has been in charge of Zion church for 17 
years, was active in his hospitality and care of 
the delegates. The next meeting of the convo- 
cation will be held in Detroit in January. The 
music and singing, under the direction of Prof. 
Zimmerman who received his training at St. 
Paul’s, London, was most favorably commented 
on, as also the devout and reverent behavior of 
the choir. 
Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 

The fall meeting of the convocation of Fort 
Scott took place on Nov. 9th and 10th, in the 
church of the Ascension, Burlington. At the 
opening service on the evening of the 9th, the 
Bishop preached a timely and forcible sermon. 
During the convocation the following papers 
were read and discussed: ‘‘The duty and priv- 
jlege of public worship,” by the Rev. H. M. 
Carr, D.D. ‘‘The*importance of teaching the 
Old Testament Scriptures,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Rankin. 


On the afternoon of the 10th, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the convocation listened to an in- 
teresting address on the triennial meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of 1898, by Mrs. Mills- 
paugh. It resulted in the organization of a 
chapter of 12 at the church of the Ascension. 
A question box was opened, and answers made 
to the various questions by Dean Bennett. In 
the evening an able sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. J. J. Purcell. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

Archdeacon Douglas, while undergoing spe- 
cial treatment in New Orleans at the Sanita- 
rium for chronic gastric trouble, was seized 
with a dangerous disease of the heart. Onthe 
physicians deciding that the only hope was to 
return to his family, he was allowed to pass 
through the local and State quarantines, al- 
though it was in the midst of the yellow fever 
excitement. This was done as an acknowledge- 
ment of the Doctor’s successful labors in 
past epidemics. No greater testimony could be 
had of the esteem in which the archdeacon is 
held throughout the whole of Louisiana. Dr. 
Douglas is still very ill, but hopes are enter- 
tained of his recovery. 


New OrLeaNns.—The Training School for Dea- 
conesses opened its fifth session at the diocesan 
house, Nov. 16th. A good attendanceof the city 
clergy and laity greeted the beginning of the 
session. Several interesting remarks were 
made by the Bishop and clergy,and a number of 
students were enrolled by Dr. Warner, the war- 
den. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


DVENT marks for the Christian the be- 
ginning of a new year. The secular year 
begins with the month that is named after a 
heathen god. There is no suggestion now 
of reverence or religion in the name, any 
more than in the names of the days of the 
week. The nomenclature of the secular sea- 
sons and days is of no more significance or 
importance than the names of our coins. In 
our business affairs we render unto Cesar 
the things that are his, conforming to the 
times and seasons and customs of the busi- 
ness world. In our spiritual life, however, 
we mark the progress of time by the Chris- 
tian calendar, which begins each year with 
the commemoration of the coming of our 
Lord. Even the world’s calendar dates from 
the Advent, in numbering the years Anno 
Domini. Let us enter upon our new year, 
next Sunday, dear Reader, more than ever 
impressed with the importance of making 
the year Christian before we make it secu- 
lar. We may weli put ‘‘business before 
pleasure,” but more needful is it to put re- 
-ligion before business; and that is a hard 
thing for many of ustodo. We render unto 
Ceesar unceasingly, but how little, how fee- 
bly, do we render unto God! 


The Christian ‘‘Sabbath’ 


HILE the term ‘‘Sabbath” is a misno- 

mer for the first day of the week, and 
~while the arguments for the old Puritan ob- 
<servance of Sunday have long since ceased 
to be pressed in most quarters, the fact re- 
mains that the quiet, restful use of Sunday 
‘hours is the surest evidence of a true sym- 
pathy with the Christian meaning of ‘‘Sab- 
bath.” We cannot afford to slight this point 
of view. In crowded cities, teeming with 
activity in every form, there is not an ar- 
-zument that can be used in favor of a pleas- 
ure-loving Sunday which is not greedily 
caught up. Men are influenced by the voice 
-and spirit of the Church in such matters, 
-and it behooves us to see that our teaching 
iis right, and meets the case. 

First of all, we endorse the idea of the 
early service as one calculated to associate 
the fresh, dawning hours with the most 
sacred feature of Christian worship. There 
can be nothing more spiritual than the im- 
pressions of the morning Celebration. It is 
what we should suppose all Christians would 
gladly have; moreover, it is a relief to peo- 
ple and priest, especially on the high days 
-of the Church, as it obviates a too crowded 
-attendance at the later celebration of the 
Divine Mysteries. These things are patent, 
they seem hardly worth repeating, for every 
body ought to know and feelthem. We be- 
lieve the early Celebration is growing in 
favor everywhere, especially in the cities 
.and villages. 

Some half-instructed people have, or seem 
‘to have, an idea that when they have at- 
tended the early Celebration, the rest of the 
Lord’s Day belongs to them, and that they 
may spend it in places of amusement. We 
eannot see how Sunday crowds and excite- 
ment can promote even the economic ob- 
jects of the day; they certainly do not rest 
people; there are more accidents and, we 
must also insist, more scandals,arising from 

romiscuous mingling of people in crowds 
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all through Sunday hours, than on any other 
day of the week. We are not here to say 
whether Sunday bicycling, for instance, is 
wrong. It may be wrong in some cases,and 
it may be necessary in others. It is not 
half as bad to ride a wheel as to drive a team 
of jaded horses that need rest. But a bicycle 
ride in frivolous company, running races, 
and indulging in all sorts of idle conversa- 
tion, would not be promotive of heavenly- 
mindedness. This, indeed, should be the 
first thing aimed at on Sunday, as in all the 
week. If we believe the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer, this is what we 
are striving for; and if Sunday does any- 
thing for us at all, itis helping us to this. 
We do not believe it is necessary, for spirit- 
uality, to-read the Bible through once a 
year, or to read so many chapters every 
Sunday. We fear, alas! that too many chil- 
dren have been turned from the way of 
righteousness by being wearied out with a 
mere routine of ‘‘Sabbath” observances, at 
a time when they should have been allowed 
part of Sunday to themselves, and not taught 
that there was anything wrong in simple, 
healthful exercise. One finds it hard to legis- 
late about such things, but everybody knows 
there has been any amount of foolish 
restrictions from the earliest days even 
until now. Our Lord’s simple and eminently 
practical treatment of the Sabbath Day ques- 
tion should have been a rebuke to extrem- 
ists for allcoming time. We must be espe- 
cially careful not to make Sunday a bugbear, 
while at the same time we must show in our- 
selves that reverence for the day which will 
have its effect upon those who are growing 
up around us. 


We do not want to see the true ‘‘Sabbath”’ 
idea pass away, though the day itself is 
properly called Sunday. It is not merely 
the number of services we attend that is the 
test of our growth in grace. The Lord’s 
Day is pre-emiuently and first of all, a day 
of mingled worship and rest—rest from cor- 
roding business cares, and rest from ex- 
citing and enervating pleasures as well. 
There may be no more sin in boys tossing 
ball on Sunday than on any other day; but 
we cannot imagine the playing of a public 
ball game as in any sense or by any possi- 
bility allied to Sunday rest and true enjoy- 
ment. Sooner than turn Sunday into a day 
of mere crowds and pleasure-seeking, we 
had better make Saturday itself a holiday 
for others besides the school children. Sun- 
day is God’s own day, and its holy hours be- 
long to Him 


For those who: can take this higher view 
of Sunday observance and carry it out from 
dawn till bedtime, what a perfect type of 
the heavenly rest does it present! How does 
each of itsswiftly passing hours seem a fore- 
taste of heaven below, leaving mind, body, 
and spirit, refreshed for the cares and dis- 
tractions of the week, and enshrining in its 
very name the thought of that endless 
Easter of the saints in paradise, upon which 
the risen Sun of Righteousness shal! forever 
shine. From every point of view, the Lord’s 
Day is, and must remain, sacred. Itmust be 
a sort of connecting link between earth and 
heaven. There should not be a trace of as- 
ceticism or gloom about it. There is noth- 
ing happier in memory than a well-spent 
Sunday, and nothing sweeter in anticipa- 
tion. What do Christian people want with 
crowds and display of dress and equipage, 
and sensuous music, when they may have 
the calming, soothing spiritual impress of a 
Sunday spent in peaceful fashion, the mind 
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cheered and strengthened, the whole spirit- 
ual as well as bodily frame braced up- anew, 
and one more step of the earthly journey ir- 
radiated from afar by the vision of the De- 
lectable Mountains and the rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God! 


i 
Notes on the English Church 
. Congress 


HE Bradford Church Congress was initi- 
ated by a strong sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of York, on the existing ,troubles in 
the Church of England. While he acknowl- 
edged the presence of evils which required 
wise repression On the part of those in au- 
thority, he evidently considered them as 
far less in extent and seriousness than the 
agitators who have stirred up the prevailing 
excitement against the Church would have 
us believe. Some careful investigation had 
been made, he said, and the result had 
clearly shown that the number of the clergy 
was very small indeed who in their services 
were making use of methods which were in 
any degree characteristically Roman, or 
alien from the comprehensive character of 
the Church of England. Even those who 
had adopted practices which were open to 
serious criticism, were not to be condemned 
as “traitors and Jesuits in disguise.” To 


use such language was as unjust as it was 


unchristian. 
i was vain to hope that they could bring 

the services of the Church to an exact 
level of uniformity. Legislation to meet 
temporary evils was rarely accompanied by 
much success. But the attack which was 
now being made went much further than 
this. It extended to a large body of the 
clergy who had taken steps to render more 
efficient and more heipful the services of 
the Church by adopting means which were 
for the most part legitimately at their dis- 
posal, although for a long time not in com- 
mon usage in the National Church. They 
had hoped that they might in some meas- 
ure counteract the attraction of the outward 
things of the world,and awaken the interest 
of the careless in their religious life,by pre- 
senting before them more prominently the 
symbols of religious faith. 


SES ae 


N regard to the introduction of additional 
services, with which the present conten- 
tion is so much concerned, the Archbishop 
showed very clearly that the real point was 
not the use of such services, but the abuse 
of them, and particularly what has made 
such abuse possible, the introduction of 
them without the authority of the bishop of 
the diocese, with whom the responsibility 
properly rested. Objection had been made 
even to this as tending to a variety of use in 
different dioceses. But, granted it were 
so, it would be no serious evil, for the limit 


“of variation would be very restricted, and 


the Prayer Book itself would remain bind- 
ing alike upon bishops and priests. It was, 
however, worthy of consideration whether 
an additional security against this contin- 
gency would not be obtained by the constitu- 
tion of a body of official experts, to whom 
questions of difficulty demanding special 
knowledge or requiring additional research 
might be with advantage referred, 
—a~— 

i Arete HALIFAX, addressing the English 

Church Union at Bradford, in one of the 
most eloquent speeches of his life, spoke a- 


. 
4 
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ength in defence of the principles of the 
Catholic movement, doctrinal and practical, 
and added the following on the subject of 
the externals of worship: 


Again, why is the Church of England—the 
Church we love so well—to be deprived of all 
those external adjuncts in the celebration of di- 
vine worship which connect her with the past, 
which appeal to the imagination, and which add 
beauty and glory to the service of God’s sanc- 
tuary? Is the Church of England alone among 
the Churches of Christendom to be deprived of 
the external marks of her high calling? 

Is the army of the King of Heaven to show no 
outward symbol of its calling and profession? Is 
it to discard its time-honored and distinctive 
uniform, and to abandon the colors and the ex- 
ternal emblems under which it has won in the 
old days its most glorious victories? I do not 
think you will say so. On the contrary, I think 
you will say that you desire the whole Church 
of England, her officers, and her services, to be 
splendid, glorious, in outer show andold symbolic 
observance, just as you desireto see the Church, 
her clergy, and her people arrayed in all the glor- 
ies and virtues of sanctity within; it is recorded 
“that the King’s daughter was all glorious 
within,” but itis written also ‘‘that her cloth- 
ing was of wrought gold.” We are threatened 
with an attack on all these things. People who 
know little of the Church, people who do not 
number themselves amongst her children, peo- 
ple who disregard all her rules and observances, 
who are ignorant of her teaching and ignore her 
ways, have recently been telling us all these 
things must be abandoned, thatall England will 
rise from one end of the land to the other to 
testify their displeasure, and to say that they 
will have none of these things. The people of 
England, I venture to say, will do nothing of 
the kind. They are proud of the ancient 
‘Church of this land; they love her, and, far 
from wishing to degrade her or to rob her, they 
desire nothing so much as to see her once more 
the joy and praise of the whole earth. And 
they will not be disappointed. They will not 
suffer false friends or open enemies to rob her 
of her inheritance. They will fight for her if 
need be, and if they tight they will be victori- 
ous. 
—Se 
' SPEAKER at the Church Congress, 
£% dealing with the subject of ‘‘Mutual Re- 
lations of Clergy and Laity,” contended that 
the laity had a large part in the govern- 
ment of the Churches in the apostolic age, 
and that the development of episcopacy 
later as a new order in the Church, had 
caused the laity gradually to lose their 
power and voice in ecclesiastical matters. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in reply, 
said that the speaker rather neglected sev- 
eral important canons of historical criticism 
which ordinary people did not know. One 
of these was that historians generally did 
mot tell you what you most wanted to know. 
The Bible said, ‘‘Obey them that have the 
rule over you,” which certainly did not im- 
ply that all were precisely on the same 
level. The question of the origin of epis- 
copacy was undoubtedly obscure, but it was 
certain that episcopacy was in full vigor 
very early. Indeed, very soon after the end 
of the first century it was in such fullness of 
vigor that it was really very difficult to be- 
lieve that it did not exist before. 
eae 

‘MHE discussion on ‘‘The Church and Her 

Message” was signalized by a public pro- 
test by Father Black against the reading of 
a paper by Bishop Barry (resigned Bishop 
of Sydney, Australia), on the ground that 
he had allowed in St. James, Piccadilly, of 
which he is vicar, the marriage of a man 
whose canonical wife was still living. The 
protest was in writing, and was expressed in 
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very strong terms. It was formally pre- 
sented, and will appear in the official report 
of the Congress. Though ruled out of or- 
der, it created a considerable sensation, and 
will not be forgotten. After the appointed 
papers had been read, of which the most 
notable was by the Rev J. E. C. Welldon, 
Bishop-designate of Calcutta, a general dis- 
cussion followed. One of the speakers at 
this point, whostyled himself ‘‘a poor, hum- 
ble priest,” took occasion to say that a 
special ‘‘message” of the Church which 
needed to be enunciated with emphasis just 
now, was this: that those whom God hath 
joined together man could not put asunder : 

They knew that when they went into the 
work of Christ’s Church in the colonial posses- 
sions of this land, one of the greatest difficulties 
she had to contend with was the lax state of 
the marriage laws. He thought that as members 
of the Church of Christ, it was well for them 
to lift up their voices together to extend far 
and wide the message the Lord Jesus Christ 
had committed to their care to extend to the 
world—the sanctity of Holy Matrimony. It 
was, indeed, utterly unlawful and contrary to 
the law of the Church, though it might be in 
accordance with the law of the State, to cut 
asunder those whom God had united and made 
one. And so, at the end of that session, as no 
previous speaker had done so, he ventured to 
raise his protest against the teaching that pre- 
vailed in many of the pulpits of this land that 
if aman got tired of his wife all he had to do 
was to commit adultery and the State would 
cut the tie asunder and allow him to marry some- 
body else. The law of the Church, he con- 
cluded, is that those whom God has joined to- 
gether are one until death dothem part. 


ES ee 
Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXXII, 


Wee ROBINSON had been made a 
deacon that morning by the Bishop of 
Enorem, and sat in his old room at the sem- 
inary a little tired with all the excitement 
of the day. A letter lay on the table before 
him, addressed to the Rev. Wm. Robinson. 
It had quite startled him when he saw it. 
Robinson had in him the makings of a good 
and useful clergyman, but there would have 
to be some ‘‘hard and biting sculpture” be- 
fore it could be brought about. He would 
knock his head against some very rough 
stone walls, in the shape of vestrymen, mas- 
terful women, and resolute bishops. He 
may bring some little mission to grief, for 
his kind often do; but he would learn, for he 
was no fool. In two years we will find him 
quite different from the complacent one 
who is so sure to-night that he has-a great 
future before him and will be able to bring 
about much-needed reforms. He dreams 
sometimes that he is the chosen one who is 
to rid us of the ‘‘P. E.” Well, we hope so, 
William, but itis a ‘‘far cry to Loch Awe.” 
It is very lucky for him that he is to spend 
his diaconate with an experienced and sensi- 
ble rector in a large parish. Robinsoa did 
not much want to go there, but the Bishop 
was firm, and the rector knew William well, 
and felt sure he could lick him into some 
shape,and that there was a good dealin him. 
William’s seminary companions had con- 
doled with him, for they said the rector was 
an “old Prot.,” and would sit right down on 
him. I do not exactly know what an “‘old 
Prot.” is, though I once heard an assistant 
apply the term to his rector because he for- 
bade his kissing the altar. But whatever it 
means, it was exactly what was needed for 
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Wm. Robinson, and in less than two years 
he will gladly confess it. 

Robinson opened the letter before him. It 
was a long one, but apparently deeply inter- 
esting, for his face grew graver as he read, 
and he was evidently weighing every word. 
I will look over his shoulder, impolite, as it 


‘may seem, and give you a resume of that let- 


ter. It was from an old clerical friend, 
William’s life-time rector. It began, of 
course, with congratulations on his ordina- 
tion, and well-deserved praise for his studi- 
ous and manly course in college and semi- 
nary. lt was very plain,and even blunt, 
for the writer did not consider it necessary 
to hunt around for fine phrases in writing to 
William Robinson: 

‘*You do not seem to realize what a bad 
reader you are,” he wrote, ‘‘and I presume 
you will not thank me for telling you. Some 
fool has told you that the ‘holy tone’ you use 
is the only one appropriate for the sanctu- 
ary. Nonsense! The service and the Bible 
must be read as any other dignified and se- 
rious words are read, without affectation or 
sanctimoniousness. Intoning is one thing, 
reading, another. I listened to you the other 
Sunday, and it was very poor. You seemed 
to leave out all the little words and to drop 
your voice always at the end of a phrase. 
The first lesson contained that taunting and 
ironical address of Elijah to the priests of 
Baal. If he put no more feeling in it when 
he uttered it than you did when you read it, 
I do not think it could have stung those 
priests much. You seem to think that Mat- 
ins are to be hurried through as unimpor- 
tant. No mistake could be more inane. 
Matins, well read, form an unsurpassable 
preparation for the Holy Communion. Put 
your mind on this, William, for it will deep- 
ly affect your usefulness. 

‘When I had some of you seminary boys 
to tea not long ago, I led the conversation 
purposely to the subject of preaching. I 
noticed that you and some of the others 
seemed to think the sermon a secondary 
thing. You made the fool remark that only 
‘Prots.’ laid so much stress on the sermon. 
You never were more mistaken. Every- 
body, ‘Prot.’ or ‘Cath.’, likes a good sermon, 
and is helped by it. Itis to the sermon we 
must look for reproof, for edification, for in- 
struction. Some telling words in a sermon 
will often fire the smoking flax in an uneasy 
heart. I tell you it is not only sinful, it is 
simple madness, in any priest to neglect in 
any way his sermons. Now buckle right 
down to the study of preaching. The semi- 
nary rarely gives that its proper place. 
Read with attention such preachers as 
Beecher (not for his doctrine, but the style), 
Buxton, Doane, of Albany, Knox-Little, 
etc., and model after them. Put in pepper 
and salt. Call spades, spades. Be short. 
Have a point and keep to it, and give up the 
idea of teaching the whole Catholic Faith in 
one sermon. I need say nothing to you 
about reverence in the sanctuary and at the 
altar, for you have plenty of that, but see 
that itis always genuine. The most obtuse 
congregation will soon see through a rever- 
ence based only on the rules of ritual. 

“One thing more, William, I want you to 
be awfully careful about your relations 
with women. [am not thinking now that 
you are likely to do wrong, but that you are 
likely to be silly. Women often think that 
clergymen must be coddled in some way. 
The dear things must be hovered over and 
wrapped in cotton. How I hated that, and 
IT hope you will. I do not want you to be 
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rude or boorish, but I want you to evade be- 
ing treated differently from any other gen- 
tleman. Do not pay much attention to com- 
pliments. You will have them, for you are 
good looking, agreeable, anda cleric; butif 
you let them give you the bighead, what 
will become of you? Remember you are a 
poor reader, an indifferent preacher, and 
you know no more of real life than a baby, 
butI believe you thoroughly sincere and hon- 
est and anxious to serve your Master with 
all your powers. I have great hopes of you 
if you keep your modesty and add to it, if 
you are careful what you say, if you are 
much on your knees. God help you. I 
often pray for you, for I love you very dear- 


ly. ” 
ee 


Letters to the Editon 


“WHAT'S IN A NAMB”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Is there any organic relation between “The 
American churches in foreign lands” and The 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United. 


States? Also what is ‘‘The Church in the 
United States,’? which, in a resolution agreed 
to by the House of Deputies lately sitting in 
Washington, was not to interfere with the stat- 
us of the Church in Hawaii, ‘‘until conference 
should be had with the authorities of the 
Church of England”? Also: Why should: the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America be looking to the establishing 
of a ‘‘National Church in Japan’’? See Journal 


of Convention. 
DGS NEMS 


USE OF THE WORD ‘‘MASS’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

For the benefit of those priests of ‘our Com- 
munion who persist in using the word ‘tMass’’ 
to denote the Holy Eucharist, I would like to 
have attention called to the words lately uttered 
by the Archbishop of York to his priests in con- 
vocation assembled. He said: 

‘JT have no intention at the present time of 
dealing with any of those matters which may 
hereafter come before me for formal decision, 
but there is one point upon which even now I 
should wish to make an appeal, in all affection, 
to some of my dear brethren. I meanas regards 
the use of the expression, ‘The Mass,’ to denote 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. I believe that there is no expression 
which so deeply alarms and offends the great 
majority of faithful members of the Church of 
England. The word is no doubt harmless in it- 
self, for it is absolutely without meaning in the 
sense in which it is used. It has in itself no ex- 
clusive reference to the service which it is used 
to denote. Itisamere formulaof dismissal at 
the close of any service, even of a secular kind. 
But in the minds of the people of England it is 
inseparably associated with some of the worst 
corruptions of. the Church of Rome. Is it too 
much to ask that even as a concession to preju- 
dice—if so it be regarded—and even at the cost 
of much regret and self-denial on the part of 
those by whom it is used, it should be cheerfully 
abandoned in the interests of truth and peace? 
Few things would tend more surely towards 
the issue which we all desire—the cessation of 
strife and the bringing in of a blessed peace— 
than such an act of self-sacrifice. Once more I 
entreat you with all affectionate earnestness to 
claim for yourselves this blessed privilege.”’ 

I am a believer in and a worker for Catholic 
worship in our Church, butI do sincerely pro- 
test against the use of the word! ‘‘Mass,’’ a word 
which is more Roman than Catholic; a word 


which keeps outside of our Communion many ~ 


dear souls who would enter if this unnecessary 
“scare-crow’’ were removed from the field. 
Those of us who engage in home mission work 
know it to our sorrow. 

LAYMAN. 


The Diving Church 
The Good Shepherd 


BY M. L. 


Down in the pastures green and sweet, 
And where the quiet waters flow, 

The Shepherd guides my weary feet, 
And keeps me by His side toshow 
The pleasant paths I could not know. 


Or if I wander on the steeps, 
My heart shall never sink nor quail, 

For close at hanc His watch He keeps, 
And though I walk through death’s dark vale, 
His tender guidance shall not fail. 


And so, in trouble or in peace, 
Shall I submit me to His Will, 

And bid my doubts and fears to cease. 
So shall I trust my Shepherd still, 
Shall know no want, shall fear no ill. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Personal Mention 
eee 
The Rev. Mr. Bentley has accepted appointment to 
the curacy of St. Paul’s church, New Orleans, La. 


The Rey. Edmund Burk has accepted appointment 
on the clergy staff of the Church of St. Simeon, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. W. D. Buckner has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The Rey. A. G. Coombs has resigned the curacy of 
St. Augustine’s church, Boston, Mass., in order to 
accept the charge of St. James’ church, Ocala, Fla. 


The address of the Rev. Walter Edwin Dakin will 
be Cleveland, Tenn., instead of Springfield, Ohio, after 
Dec. 1st. 


The address of the Rev. T. I. Holcombe is changed 
to 271 West 69th street, New York city. 


The Rev. John A. Howell, of Cincinnati, has ac- 
cepted a call to the yectorsh p of St. Mark’s church, 
Erie, diocese of Pittsburgh, and will enter upon his 
duties shortly. A 

The Rev. Charles Trask Lewis has entered upon his 
duties as missionary-in-charge of St. Barnabas, 
Tomahawk, and the church of the Ascension, Merrill, 
Wis., in the diocese of Fond du Lac. Please address 
to Tomahawk. 

The Rey. L. P. McDonald, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has resigned, to take 
effect Dec. 1st. 

The Rev. Ernest H. Mariett has accepted the cur- 
acy of St. Philip's church, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Rev. Joseph Moran, Jr., has entered upon the 
duties as rector ot Christ church, Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Rev. S. A. Potter, of Pekin, Ills., has accepted 
a call to the rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Johns- 
town, diocese of Pittsburgh, and will enter upon his 
‘duties there on Dec. Ist. 

The Rev. Warner E. L. Ward has resigned the. cur- 
acy at the church of the Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y., 
and has become rector of the House of Prayer, Lowell, 
Mass., to take effect on the Ist Sunday in Adveut. 


The Rev. F. A. Wright has entered upon the curacy 
of St. John’s church, Stamford, Conn. 


To Correspondents 


IGNORANCE.--1. We cannot say why the Book of 
Homilies has not been revised and modernized. Prob- 
ably because it would not be worth the trouble; as, in 
any case, it could not be used for its original 
purpose, and for the secondary purpose; viz., 
the study of the clergy, it answers very wellas it 
is. 2. A cheap edition was published by the S.P.C.K. 
in 1864,and we suppose it is still to be obtained through 
the principal Church book stores. 3. The price as 
marked in a copy before us is $1.20 net. 4. The ar- 
ticle serves to commend the study of the Homilies to 
the clergy. 


Ordinations 


In St. Paul’s church, Manhattan, Kan., the Rev. 
Will P. James was advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop Millspaugh, on the 23d Sunday after Trinity. 


Died 
Fry.—Entered into rest at his home, Tamaqua, 
Penn., on Friday, Nov. 1ith. 1898, Emmanuel J. Fry, 
aged 72 years; for thirty-three years a vestryman of 
Calvary church, Tamaqua, Penn. 
“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light per - 
petual shine upon him.”’ 


Hixu.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at Smyr- 
na, Del., on Friday evening, Nov. 11th, 1898, Robert 
Hill, in his 8ith year; for many years warden of St. 
Peter’s church. ‘ 


Hopxkins.—At his home, near Passaic, N. J., on 
Nov. 4th, 1898, Charles Jerome Hopkins, formerly of 
Burlington, Vt., and son of the Rt. Rey. John Henry 
Hopkins, aged 64 years. F 

LEE --Entered into the rest of Paradise, very early 
on Saturday morning, Nov. 12th, at her residence 4241 7 
Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., Jane Ann Hitchcock, — 
wife of George P. Lee. 7 


MINNIGERODE.—At her late residence in Alexan- 7 
dria, Va., Oct. 30th, 1898, Mary Minnigerode, widow of — 
the Rev. Charles Minnigerode, D.D., aged 78 years. 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- ~ 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED _ 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions, — E 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society, 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People appended, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. __ 
The Domestic and Foreign Repotts may be had for — di 
distribution, Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, \ 
New York. , 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO.C.THOMAS, __ 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
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“Tt is well; Thy servant shall have peace.” 


“Blessed are the pure in heart.”’ . 


Appeals 
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please address communications to the REY. JOSHUA ’ 

KIMBER, Associate Secretary. ioe 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a t 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 

AT WASHINGTON = 


is now, under God, acertainty. The tract bought for 
the cathedral is Mount St. Alban, which has been a 
place of prayer since the beginning of the cer tury. — 
The land, surrounded by streets, will soon be the~ 
midst of a populous district. The site has already 
become historic; the Peace Cross,on which is inscribed 
the prayer: ‘'That it may please Thee to give to all 
nations unity, peace, and concord,” and at the unveil— 
ing of which the President of the United States and 
the members of our General Convention were pres— 
ent, will forever consecrate the spot, and send out its. 
petition into the future. ‘On last All Saints’ Day, the © 
remains of Thomas John Claggett, first Bishop of 
Maryland, were translated to the cathedra] close. He 
was also the first bishop ever consecrated on Ameri- 
can soil, and the first chaplain of the Senate of the 
United States. And his tomb will be the first erected 

- in, what we trust may be, an American W estminster 
Abbey. Hereafter these historic and religious asso- 
ciations will grow with the growth of centuries. 

And when the cathedral itself is built, it will stand 
in the capital of the country asa witness, not only for 
the Gospel simplicity of the early Apostolic Church, 
but also for the glory of the kingdom of heaven and 
the majesty of the reigning Christ. As our Church is 
the only;Protestant body which can use such a cathe- 
dral church, this will undoubtedly become in the cap- 
ital of the country the representative cathedral of 
American Protestantism. 

But before it can be built the land must be complete- 
ly freed from debt, the mortgage of $145,000 must be 
paid. It is hoped that as the cathedralis national in 
character, not only members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, but those of other Christian bodies, 
from all parts of our country, who realize the im- 
portance of this work for God and the influence it is. 
bound to exert in the capital of the United States. 
for all coming centuries, will give to this object, how- 
ever small, their donations; 145 contributions of $1,000 
each, would be sufficient; this, however, limits the 
privilege of giving to a few. Better still would be 
smaller contributions from a larger number of giv- 
ers, for the more numerous the contributors, the 
more representative the cathedral will be. Indeed, if 
the whole amount were raised by offerings of $1 each. 
(and there have already been such), a national re- 
ligious interest would be proportionately developed in. 
the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul. 


: HENRY Y. SATTERLER, 
Bishop of Washington. 


1407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.--In a growing town or city, the East pre- 
ferred, a parish that will co-operate in doing solid 
work. Young priest,married. Best references. SoL- 
ID, care LIVING CHURCH. e 


CHURCHMAN desires position as choirmaster and or-- 
ganist. References. N., care LiviNG CHURCH. 
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Kalendar, November, 1898 


1. ALL SAINTS’ Day. White. 
‘6. 22d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
13. 23d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. Sunday next before Advent. Green. 
27. ist Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
30 ST. ANDREW, Apostle. Red. 


St. Andrew’s Day 


CT. ANDREW’S DAY may begin or may 

end the Church year, according as Ad- 
vent Sunday falls in November or Decem- 
ber. Itso happens that in 1898 it does not 
begin but ends the ecclesiastical year. It is, 
however, generally thought of as beginning 
it, and it has been supposed that St. An- 
drew’s Day was put first in the calendar be- 
cause he was the first-called disciple of the 
Lord. St. John Baptist pointed out Jesus to 
him as the Messiah. Andrew had, appar- 
ently, for some time been one of John’s dis- 
ciples, and it was at his instigation that he 
became the follower of the Lord. The 
great forerunner fulfilled hisappointed work 
not only with fidelity,but with singular self- 
abnegation. From first to last he declared 
his own subordinate and comparatively un- 
important place. He said: “I baptize with 
water, but there standeth One among you 
whom ye know not: He it is who coming af- 
ter me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” And 
again to his own disciples did he witness to 
Jesus as the Christ. It wason his testimony 
that two of his disciples, Andrew being one 
of them, left John and followed Jesus. A 
single day in His presence and teaching suf- 
ficed to make them His convinced and de- 
voted followers. We do not know just what 
Jesus said to them, but we do know what it 
impelled Andrew to do. ‘‘He first findeth 
his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, 
we have found the Messias: and he brought 
him to Jesus.” 

Of St. Andrew himself we know little, but 
that little is quite enough to keep his name 
in perpetual and grateful remembrance in 
the Church. It is much, very much, that he 
made his conversion memorable by at once 
| bringing others to Christ, and first of all 

his own brother. If Andrew himself was 
not to take a great or conspicuous place in 
the history of the Church or of the world, it 
was his part to bring to Jesus one who did. 
In bringing to Christ “his own brother 
Simon” he did that which was of itself alone 
of inestimable worth. Three times he is 
spoken of as bringing others to the Saviour, 
and further than this we know nothing of 
him from the New Testament record. But 
to do what Andrew did, to bring others to 
Jesus, is the short and simple story of many 
of God’s truest saints. To bring others to 
Christ; to set forward the Kingdom of God; 
to be a blessing to those around them; to be 
themselves inconspicuous while bringing 
others to honor and place and power; hum- 
bly and quietly to do their appointed work, 
content to disappear from the sight and the 
knowledge of men, may seem an inglorious 
lot in the eyes of the world, butit is the ap- 
pointed way of the many who will, doubtless, 
have highest honor with God in that great 
day when He maketh up His jewels Well 
said Newman in his striking sermon on St. 
Andrew’s Day: ‘'Those men are not neces- 
sarily the most useful men in their genera- 
tion, nor the most favored of God, who make 
the most noise in the world, and who seem 
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to be principals in the great changes and 
events recorded in history; on the contrary, 
even when we are able to point to a certain 
number of men as the real instruments of 
any great blessing vouchsafed to mankind, 
our relative estimate of them, one-with an- 
other, is often very erroneous; so that, on 
the whole, if we would trace truly the hand 
of God in human affairs, and pursue His 
bounty as displayed in the world to its origin- 
al sources, we must unlearn our admiration 
of the powerful and distinguished, our reli- 
ance on the cpinion of society, our respect 
for the decisions of the learned or the mul- 
titude, and turn our eyes to private life, 
watching in all we read or witness for the 
true signs of God’s presence, the graces of 
personal holiness manifested in His elect: 
which weak as they may seem to mankind, 
are mighty through God, and have an influ- 
ence upon the course of His Providence, and 
bring about great events in the world at 
large, when the wisdom and strength of the 
natural man are of no avail.” 


We would naturally fain know more 
than is told usin the New Testamentof such 
men as St. Andrew and other Apostles and 
devoted servants of the Lord, but we are to 
remember that the Gospels are notextended 
biographies even of our Blessed Lord, but 
only very brief memoirs, and their purpose 
is to set before us the Person of our Saviour 
Christ, and the great fundamental facts of 
the Christian Faith. Whatever else is told 
us is only incidental tothis. In other words, 
the purpose of Scripture is to do for us what 
St. Andrew did for his brother when ‘‘he 
brought him to Jesus.” Ss. 


= 


Book Reviews and Notices 


China in Transformation. By Archibald R. Col- 
quboun. New Yorkand London: Harper Broth- 
ers. Price, $3. 

Nothing relating to China can be now with- 
out interest, and here isa book not concerned 
with pigtails and rice and all the details of 
Chinese daily life, but a solid treatise meant 
to be helpful_to men of business, politicians, 
and travelers. It does not deal with Chinese 
history, literature, or religion, but aims to give 
a fair representation of the state of China as it 
now stands in its relation to the World Powers. 
The author has peculiar qualifications for his 
work, having long been an English government 
official in the East,special Chinese correspondent 
for the London Times, and much engaged in im- 
portant Chinese railway questions. He writes in 
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Dowiion by E. Potthast, for The Story of the Revolution.” 
THE BAYONET CHARGE BY THE SECOND MARYLAND 
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Copyright, 1893, by The Century Co. 


————| 


FROM THE CENTURY CO.’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘‘PILGRIM'S PROGRESS.” 


aclear, concise style, and though there are many 
statistics, the book is never dry. Being an En- 
glishman, he is naturally a Russophobe and the 
last chapter in the book, ‘‘The Political Ques- 
tion,’’ is full of direful prophecies of what Rus- 
sia will accomplish unless checkmated by Eng- 
land and the United States. There are most 
excellent maps of all kinds scattered through 
the book. The author seems to think the evil 
ofjopium smoking much exaggerated, and that 
it certainly is not as bad as the drink habit 
among us. Sir Robert Hart, no mean authority 
in things Chinese, estimated that only two- 
thirds of 1 per cent., or about 2,000,000, smoked 
opium. The author considers that too low an 
estimate Hesays that all Chinese will buy 
luxuries-to the full extent of their means, and 
if the English and Americin manufacturers will 
take more pains to find out what they like, and 
how they like it put up, there can be no limit 
to the immense development of trade. Mr. 
Colquboun says truly that the United States 
are deeply concerned in the Chinese question, 
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Copyright, 1898, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


BRIGADE AT THE BATTLE OF CAMDEN, 
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Copyright, 1898, by THz Century Co. 


smiths’? to re- 
gard, as being 
“the oldest docu- 
ment which has a 


FRANCOIS AND TOTO IN THE LUXEMB URG. 


both from the industrial and political points of 
view. Force of circumstances compels us to em- 
bark on a foreign policy and look increasingly 
to foreign markets,and all this is of vital impor- 
tance to our States on the Pacific slope. 


Personal Sketches of Recent Authors. By Hat- 
tie 'T'yng Griswold. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co 
Price, $1.50. 

Readers of the author’s interesting volume, 
“The Home Life of Great Authors,’ will wel- 
come another from the same pen. Like its 
predecessor, these sketches give details respect- 
ing the personal habits, characteristic traits, 
and home life of well-known writers. An excel- 
lent portrait accompanies each sketch. Two 
subjects, Tennyson and Ruskin, have been dis- 
cussed in the first book, but are here treated 
afresh by the author, because of ‘‘the flood of 
light lately thrown upon their lives.” Five 
Americans are included among the eighteen. 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Howells, Thoreau, and 
Bayard Taylor. One Frenchman finds a place, 
Ernest Renan; and one Russian, Tolstoi. The 
others are English, ranging from Tennyson to 
Kipling. 


A Short History of English Literature. B Geo. 
Saintsbury. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1 50. 

Professor Saintsbury, of the University of 
Edinburgh, has given in this volume of eight 
hundred pages, a sketch of one thousand years 
of English literature. Well may he eail 
his task Herculean. It is a treasury of in- 
dividual facts, and contains, also, valuable 
summaries of general points,—the latter, of 
which there are ten, being called Inter- 
chapters. The author disclaims any attempt 
at ‘‘doing justice.’? His express purpose is to 
interest and help students to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the subject. He has made this easily 
possible by his admirable division of the work 
into eleven books, each containing from three 
to five chapters. While Professor Saintsbury 
is careful to refrain from tbe expression of per- 
sonal opinion concerning authenticity, date, etc., 
n® carefully states the claim of the ‘‘Wid- 


From ‘The Adventures of Francois.”’ 


possible authentic 
claim to be Eng- 
lish literature,”’ 
though he con- 
cedes the superior 
merit, interest, 
and extent of the 
“Beowulf.” The 
first book on the 
preliminaries is 
followed by one 
on the making of 
English litera- 
ture. “The Tri- 
umph of Ro- 
mance” is the fe- 
licitous title 
adopted for the 
section dealing 
with the Harly 
Victorian litera- 
ture. It is impos- 
sible, in a brief re- 
view, to do jus- 
tice to the great 
success that has 
crowned the com- 
pletion of the au- 
thor’s four years’ 
task. Suffice it to 
say that we may 
apply the line 
from Arnold, 
quoted by him, 
to his own case, 
and declare that 
he has found both 
“the happy mo- 
ments and the 
skill” to interest 
others less aczomplished than himself in know- 
ing “the grace and the charm of the written 
word that conquers time.” 


The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View of His 
American Kin. By James Fullarton Muirhead. 
Boston, New York, and London: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. Pp. 282. Price, $1.50. 

The appearance of this book will mark a new 
and more sympathetic era in British opinion 
and judgment of the American cousins, and will 
certainly be read with a lively and rare inter- 
est on this side the water. Mr. Muirhead’s ob- 
servations of the land and its people were al 
lowed due time in the making, during a visit in 


From Earur’s “LIFE IN COLONTAL Days.” 


Copyright, by The Macmillan Co. 
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1888, and one later, extending over a period of — 
three years, in which his errand led him into ~ 


almost every State and Territory in the Union, 
and brought him into direct contact with repre- 
sentatives of practically every classin it. Tne 
author’s aim and purpose, while not ignoring 
such occasional defects of American civilization 
as fell within his view,is to dwell rather on those 
features in which, as it seemed to him, John 
Bull might learn something from Brother Jona- 
than. He certainly has not had so much trouble 
in finding these features as seems to have been 
the case with many other British critics of 
America. His introductory section gives evi 
dence of a discriminating spirit, finely careful 
and judicially generous, and is a good illustra- 
tion of the adage that ‘‘a man sees what he 
brings” in himself, of capability to understand 
and appreciate whatever presents itself at its. 
relative and true worth. 


“The Land of Contrasts” is the author’s sec 
ond section, which gives title fairly to the 
whole. In an excellent summary he remarks: 
“Tt is necessary to take long views of American 
civilization; not to fix our gaze upon small evils 
in the foreground, not to mistake an attack of 
moral measles for a scorbutie taint. It is quite 
conceivable that a philosophic observer of a cen- 
tury ago might almost have predicted the moral 
and social course of events in the United States, 
if he had only been informed of the coming ma- 
terial conditions, such as the overwhelmingly 
rapid growth of the country in wealth and pop- 
ulation, coupled with a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Even if assured that the ultimate 
state of the nation would be satisfactory, he 
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would still have foreseen the difficulties hem- — 


ming its progress toward the ideal; the inevi- 
table delays, disappointments,and set-backs; the 
struggle between the gross and the spiritual ;. 
the troubles arising from the constant ac- 
cession of new raw material before the 
old was welded into shape.’’? There is nothing, 
Mr. Muirhead reflects, in the present evils of 
America, to lead us to despair of the Re- 
public, if only we let a legitimate imagination 
place us on a view-point sufficiently distant. 
and sufficiently high to enable us to look back- 
ward and forward over long stretches of time, 
and lose the effect of small roughnesses in the 
foreground. Mr. Muirhead shows himself an 
educated observer, delightfully witty in all he 
has to say of the American people; his gentle 
criticisms manifest always a just considerate- 
ness in deduction; his paragraphs are well toned 
to his purpose, familiar, lucid, holding the at- 
tention; many good sayings sparkle along them; 
he often seems to laugh in them, like a gentle- 
man and one of kin, with 
us and not atus. And 
of himself he says tha 

his sojourn in the United 
States has been full of 
benefit and stimulus to 
him; and he should like 
to believe that his Amer- 
ican readers will see that. 
this book is substantig]- 
ly a tribute of admira- 
tion and gratitude. 


Manual of the History 
of French Literature. 
By Ferdinand Brune- 
tiere. Authorized Trans- 
lation by Ralph Derechef. 
New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell& Co. Price, #2. 
M. Brunetiere’s es- 

tablished position as a. 

critic, his solid judg- 

ment, and his fine taste, 
qualify him for the task 

of writing such an im- 

portant work as this his- 

tory of French litera- 
ture. The manual be- 

gins with the year 842, 

and the record ends with 

the work of Dumas, the 
younger. The author 

has substituted the di- 
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NEW BIBLES, NEW PRAYERK BOOKS AND HYMNALS, 


JUST ISSUED! 
NEW EDITIONS 
“OXFORD” 


LONG PRIMER 24mo PRAYER 
“OXFORD” 


LONG PRIMER 24mo HYMNAL 


Superbly Printed on Fine White and 
the Famous “Oxford India’? Paper. 


. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“OXFORD” PICA 12mo PRAYER 
“QXFORD” PICA 12mo HYMNAL 


The Living Church, Chicago, Dec. 11, 1897, 
says: 


“The art of book-making has admittedly reached 
its climax in the Oxford University Press and per- 
haps there is nothing sent out by this great publish- 
ing house which is in every respect more perfect 
and beautiful than the new Pica 12mo Prayer Book 
and Hymnal which have just been published. They 
are models of elegance in paper, printing, and bind- 
ing. The India paper. in which we believe this Com 
pany leads the world, has made a revolution, almost, 
in the art of printing, bringing bulky works into easy 
dimensions; and here we have two large print vol- 
umes most pleasant to handle and easy to read; a de- 
light to both hand eye.”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Oxford 
‘Teachers’ Bibles 


‘OXFORD 
INDIA 
PAPER” 
EDITIONS. 
Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed. 


The Dial, Chicago, says, Jan. 16, 1898, of 
the Oxford India Paper Edition: 
“The climax of Bible-making, 1,624 pages in the 


compass of an inch. A marvelous piece of book- 
making on India papcr.”’ 


The Living Church, Chicago, Ill.: 


“Without doubt, the best edition of the Bible yet 
published for students, teachers, and clergymen.” 


The Churchman, New York, April 10, 1897: 


“The ‘Oxford’ Bible has been constantly improving 
with every edition, until it has now reached a state 
of perfection beyond which it would impossible to go 

@ guarantee of the best.” 


Just 
Published 


PUBLISHED NOV. 10TH. LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


The American 
Revised Bible 


With Readings and Renderings preferred 
by the 


AMERICAN REVISION COMPANIES 


Incoporated in the Text, and with 


Copyright Marginal References. 


Printed for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


Large Type Edition Beautifully printed by the 
Riverside Press. 


At Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER. LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


The Revised 
Bible with References 


At Prices from $1.25 upwards. 


The Sunday-School Times, Sept. 17, 1898, says: 


“Probably a collection of more and richer refer- 
ences for comparing Scripture with Scripture than 
has ever before been published in a single volume.”’ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oxiord University Press, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


James Pott & Co., Publishers. 


Points in Church History for Schools and Colleges, 


With a preface, by the Rev. Tuomas Ricury, D.D. 12m 


75c., net. 

This manual has been carefully 
written by two authors of wide expe- 
rience as teachers of Church History. 
It has been prepared to fill a want 
long felt in Church Schools, and 
which, in their opinion, has never 


The Road to Damascus, 
By JoHn FEARNLEY. 
“The theme of this book, for, prop- 


one. 


love of St. Paul for the Christ. 
The style is easy, butfar from familiar. 
It is illustrative and striking. 
The appeal of the author isa strong 


“This is one of the best little manuals that has ever come to 
our attention.”—The Church Eclectic. 


The Worship of the Church 


And the Beauty of Holiness. 


been adequately filled. 
well-known authority on Church His- 
tory has given it bis stamp of ap- 
proval and interest by writing a Pref- 
ace and preparing the manuscript 
for the press. 


White leatherette. 


He is a talented theologian and 
erly speaking, it has no story, is the | philosopher, but this is indi: ated only 
by the ease with which he passes over 
sheclocical and philosophic depths.’’— 
Churchman. 


By J. A. Reeester, S.T.D., Rec- 


Dr. Richey’s 


Two New Editions. 
Letters, and Borders printed in Red. 


THE ONLY “RED RUBRIC’’ EDITIONS PUBLISHED. 


PRAYER BOOK and HYMNAL 


Rubrics, Initial 


Combination Sets 


52 pp. 385c. 


Number 


5804 French Morocco, red and gold €dge........--.sseveseeesesereesees 
5810 Persian Calf, red and gold edge.............-. 
5818 Persian Morocco, gold roll, red and gold edg 
5825 Turkey Morocco, red and gold edge.......... 
5831 Pebble Calf, red and gold edge............... Ae 
5849 Seal Skin, calf lined, red and aa COLO orc ee siaeit aclatterons 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


Minion, 48mo Edition— 


BIgx2%. 


Rn 
TU 09 09 29 
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tor of St.Paul’s Church, Buffalo,N. Y. Small12mo0,124 pp. Illus- 
trated. Beautifully bound in cloth and paper. Cover designed 
by Blanche McManus. Paper, 30 cts., net; cloth, 60c., net. 
“FEARLESS, WELL ORDERED AND VALUABLE.’—A7rchdeacon Yaylor, Springfield. 


Vindication of Anglican Orders, 
By the Rev. ArtHur Lownpes, D.D. 
cloth, gilt, 400 pages each. $5.00, net. 


‘‘Anyone who is at all interested in the problem will not want 
to put it down if he once begins it.”— The Church Eclectic.” 


Genesis and Modern Science, 

Illustrated with astronomical plates, a fine astronomical photo- 
graph, maps, colored diagrams, etc. By Warren R. PERCE. 
12mo, 375 pp. $1.50. 

NOW READY. 


Christ in the Gospels and the Church, 


A Manual of Instruction for Young Children. Withillustrations. 
By Mrs. C. H. Smirx, auvhor of ‘‘Church Catechism, with 
Explanations and Illustrations,” ‘‘Christ in Type and Proph- 
ecy,” etc. 275pp: Beautifully printed and bound. Price, 15c. 


Jn two volumes, 8vo, 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


' Long Primer{24mo Edition—7%%x43/. 
7801 French Turkey Grain, red and gold edge..............-ee eee eaee $3.75 
4823 Persian Morocco, red and gold edge...........csesetereceesenees 5.50 
4824 Bebring Seal, leather lined, red and gold edge.........----...+.5 7.50 
{827 Turkey Morocco, solid gold edge, gold roll, gilt cross............ 8.00 
"882 German Calf, soid gold edge, gold roll.....-- 205. cece eee ee ee eee e00 
8. 


7836 Black German Calf, limp, solid gold edge, gold roll.............. 
7846 Levant, solid gold edge, goid roll, calf linea..............eeeeeeee 
7848 Seal Skin, limp, sojid gold edge, gold rojl, calf lined throughout 11. ee 
7844 English Russia, limp, solid gold edge, gold roil, silk lined....... 12.01 


From the Secretary of the House of Bishops, and Custodian of the Stand- 
ard Prayer Book, etc. 
November 4, 1898. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HarrrorD, Conn. 
MEssrs. JAMES Pott & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I am gad to tell you of the satisfaction which I share with many 
others in yx ur publication of CLurch and Pocket Editions of the Prayer Book with 
“red rubrics.’’ The buok thus printed seems quite complete: and I shall be glad if 
the fashion, which controls even such matters, shall favor the correct Mturgical 
form. Very Truly Yours, 

SAMUEL Harr. 


Supplied by all Booksellers 


James Pott & Co., Publishers, 


285 Ath Ave., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE LONDON 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


Parish Priests and their People 
In the Middle Agesin England. By the Rey. E. L. 
Curts, D.D. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, red edges, $3.00. 


Christ’s Memory in Heaven. 
By the Rey. P. B. Power, author of the “ ‘I Wills* of 
the Psalms.’ 32mo, white cloth, 60 cents. 


Bible and Church Music. 


Patriarchial, Hebrew, and Ecclesiastical. A Hand- 
book. By the Rey. J. A. Wurrtock, M.A. With 
numerous illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 


What Is Science? 


A Lecture. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 16mo, limp 
cloth, 20 cents. 


Sermons on St. John Baptist. 
By the late Key. E. M. GouLBcuRN, D.D. 
cloth, 60 cents. 


The Anglican Communion; 
Its Pusition and Prospects. Sermons by the Rt. Rev. 
T. U. Dupury, D.D., and others, i6m., cloth, 80 
cents. 


The Later Medieval Doctrine of the Eucha- 


ristic Sacrifice. 

(A new yolume of the Church Historical Society 
Lectures). By the Rey. B.J. Kipp. 18mo, cloth, 80 
cents. 


Strength. ‘ , 
A Sermon for Public School Boys. By the Rey. F. 
P. Davin. 18mo, cloth, 25 cents. 


**Per Ardua’’; 
Or, the Life and Work of John Kitto, D.D. 18mo, 
cloth, 25 cents. 


Alpheas of Nazareth. 
Galilean Scenes and Manners in the Life of Christ. 
18mo, cloth, 25 cents. 


16mo, 


May be obtained fram any Bookseller, or will be sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., °aercruaion. 


Just Ready. 


BISHOP WALSHAM HOW 


A Memoir 


By Frederick Douglas How, 
S8vo, 486 pages, with portrait, $5.00 


“The Memoir deserves, and will receive, a very warm 
welcome wherever the name and memory of Walsham How 
are honored and beloved.’’—London Church Bells. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


By the late E. M, Goulburn, D.D. 
12mo, 310 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


‘We welcome this posthumous volume of sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. . . . The thoughts presented to us are 
fresh and original, and there is a strong undercurrent of 
definite Church teaching.’”—London Church Bells. 


Just issued in Paper Covers. 


The 8th Series of Phillips Brook's Sermons, 


New Starts in Life, 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.50. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent 
intrinsic value, whose use daily recalls the 
giver, is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgement of the famous FUNK & 
WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, size, 
91-2x7x1 5-8 inches, $2.59; sheep, 
$4.00. Indexed, 50 cts. additional. 


The English Language as it is to-day. 


“A Treasure.’—Boston Journal of Education. 
“Nothing in the same geld can excell it.’—B’klyn Hagle 


For sate by all Book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


THE LOST WORD. By Henry van Dyke. 


A Christmas Legend of Long Ago. With illustrations by Corwin Knapp Linson, in photo- 
gravure, and with decorative borders, illuminated title, and a striking cover design. 
8vo. $1.50. 


VIVID, conipelling story, with a deeper meaning beneath it than the mere fiction inter- 
est. It is issued in similar style to ‘‘The First Christmas Tree,” and is, like it, a sin- 
gularly appropriate present for the holiday season. 


GEORGE W. CABLE says in the Book Buyer: ‘No writer among us is better, if so well, equipped 
to teli—what is rarely told with thorougn artistic acceptability—a Christmas story.” 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN 
MODERN ENGLISH. 


By George B. Stevens, D.D., Ph.D. 


12mo, $1.25. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D. 


A Paraphrase. Crown octavo, $1.50. 


R. STEVENS here gives the thought of 
the Pauline Epistle and the kindred 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the language of to- 
day. Avoiding the terms used in our trans- 
lations, he has made a free modern render- 
ing,which, it is believed, will impart fresh 
interest to these Epistles. 


DE. GREEN’S work isa scholarly analy- 

sis of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
which he treats not theologically but histor- 
ically. Written from the conservative 
point of view, the book will fill a vacant 
place in the critical literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. 


WAR MEMORIES OF AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


By Henry Cray Trumevryt, D.D. With 14 full-page illustrations, by Gilbert Gaul, Carlton 
T. Chapman, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de.Thulstrup, I. W. Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. 
C. Redwood, and C. D. Weldon. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
So TRUMBULL bas given us an interesting volume which is well worth reading, for its 
impressions have the stamp of truth and he tells his story well.” —Broolkyn Eagle. 


“The book abounds in significant and entertaining incidents, and is thoroughly enjoyable from 
cover to cover.”’—The Outlook. ’ 


FISHIN’ JIMMY. 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsson. With 6 full- 
page and 11 other illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stephens, in photogravure. $3.00. 


‘THIS is the first really adequate edition 

of Mrs. Slosson’s famous tale, whose 
popularity is attested by the fact that thirty 
thousand copies of it have already been cir- 
culated. ‘‘Fishin’Jimmy,”’ the simple-hearted 
mountaineer, has found a skilful limner in 
the illustrator, whose pictures breathe 
forth the very spirit of the book. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. 


By Henry vAN Dyxz. Tenth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, and wth a new preface. 
12mo, $2.00. 


AMONG the additions to the original edi- 

tion of Dr. van Dyke’s book is a new 
chapter on ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ while the chro- 
nology and bibliography have been revised, 
amplified, and completed, and the list of Bib- 
lical references rearrangeg@ and enlarged, 
increasing greatly the value of this book to 
the large body of students and readers of 
Tennyson. i 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By C. C. 


Or the Conception of the Christian Life Implied in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Tirrany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. 12mo, $1.25. 


TTHE object of Dr. Tiffany’s volume is to indicate the conception of the Christian Life 

which the Prayer Book presupposes, elucidates, and strives to nurture. His interpre- 
tation makes more clear the largeness, healthfulness, and genuineness of that life, and the 
practical, every-day applications of the Prayer Book’s instruction. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 riery ave., NEW YORK. 


In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 


WEBSTERS Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


It excels. in the ease with which the eye finds the word 
sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of in- 
dicating pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive state- 
ments of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


pes\\/— G, & C. MERRIAM CO,, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. U. S. A. 
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vision into literary periods dating from note- 
worthy literary events, for the customary one of 
centuries and branches. Another noticeable 
thing is the attention paid to periods of transi- 
tion. In the preface to the English edition, M. 
Brunetiere states that his deliberate purpose 
has been to ‘‘apply the doctrine of evolution 
to the history of a great literature.’’ Half of 
each page is devoted to a continuous essay, the 
other half to the bibliography of each author. 
There are more than 500 pages in the volume, 
‘with fifteen excellent full-page portraits, be- 
sides the frontispiece—the picture of the author. 
M. Brunetiere has produced one of the best possi- 
ble text books on French literature, and, more- 
over, a literary work of great power and charm. 


Through the Earth. By Clement Fezandie. New 

York: The Century Company. Price, $1.50. 

Ever since Jules Verne began to send forth 
his semi-prophetic tales, and even before his 
time, stories of airship and submarine journey- 
ings and other possible improbabilities have had 
a fascination, especially for younger readers. 
Mr. Fezandie’s learned doctor tells us that ‘‘im- 
possible’? means simply something that has not 
yet been done, but which often, when once done, 
becomes astonishingly easy. Stating that the 
only impossibility is to know that anything is 
impossible, he lays a foundation for his most im- 
probable yarn. Mr. Fezandie tells his story 
well, and never allows the interest to flag. He 
is an excellent narrator and he has not failed to 
consider details carefully. Where our faith 
might otherwise fail us, he introduces foot-notes 
showing that the curious physical effects mani- 
fested have been carefully calculated by a cer- 
tain learned professor of applied mechanics, 
and our doubts disappear straightway. Many 
readers will enjoy the journey with Dr. Giles 
“through the earth,’ appreciating the advan- 
tages of his short cut from Australia to New 
York. ‘ 


The Boys with Old Hickory. By Everett E.Tom- 
linson. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.50. 

This, the closing volume of the War of 1812 
Series, is undoubtedly the best book which the 
author has put forth. Mr. Tomlinson’s long ex- 
perience asateacher of boys has made him 
thoroughly familiar with them, and he knows 
well how to arouse and maintain their interest. 
He leads his characters, old friends of his boy 
readers, among historic scenes, and makes them 
actors in famous eventson land and sea. The 
views that he presents are correct in their gen- 
eral particulars, and his events and incidents 
are stirring enough to satisfy the most exacting 
youth. The former books of the series have 
been so favorably received, that ‘The Boys with 
Old Hickory,’’ will doubtless be welcomed. 
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Stories of the American 
Revolution. By Everett 
E. Tomlison, Part II. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, 81, 


Many of these stories 
are re-prints, having 
appeared in various pe- 
riodicals. Each of the 
twenty stories has an 
historical basis, and is 
well adapted to fulfill the 
author’s aim; viz., to 
stimulate the best efforts 
of young people, and to 
interest and indirectly 
instruct them. From 
such stories as “My 
Lady’s. Celebration,”’ 
“The Deed of a Jersey 
Lass,’”’ and ‘‘The Story 
of a Loaf of Bread,’’ to 
select almost at random, 
the young reader may 
learn valuable lessons in 
patriotism. As the au- 
thor justly remarks: 
“The demand for true- 
hearted men and women, 

Dodd,Mead« Co. whiledifferent from that 
of our forefathers’ time, is not less real.’? These 
are not the hackneyed stories which have been 
known for generations, but are the result of Dr. 
Tomlinson’s research among the archives of Rev 
olutionary times. The book is attractively 
bound, and has eight illustrations. 


More Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1. 

The humor of this book is undeniable, but the 
somewhat rough pleasantry that characterizes 
each of these fifteen stories may limit its ap- 
peal. The characters, in speech and conduct, 
are rather better suited to the smoking room, 
where ‘Choice Spirits,’ akin to those in the 
fifth tale, are assembled, than to the quiet at- 
mosphere of the family sitting room. The book 
is bound in vivid orange, with an effective and 
suitable cover design in black. 


The Red Axe. By S. R. Crockett. With Illustrations 
by Frank Richards. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, $1.50. 

A strong, thrilling story of adventure is Mr. 
Crockett’s new novel. ‘The Red Axe’’ is wield- 
ed by the hereditary executioner of the Wolf- 
mark in Pomerania, where the scene of the 
story is laid. How the Jast ‘“‘Red Axe”’ escapes 
his inheritance of gruesome service, how he 
served his love, the ‘Little Playmate,’’ how 
with her, and for -her, he won happiness and 
honor, one may learn from this good tale of 
fighting, which is absorbingly interesting from 
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cover to cover. The book is well printed and 
attractively illustrated, and has a cover design 
that is startlingly appropriate. 


The Lakerim Athletic Club. By Rupert Hughes. 
With Illustrations by C. M. Relyea. New York: The 
Century Company. Price, $1.50. 

The book consists of a series of descriptions of 
the more popular games and out-of-door contests 
of our time, connected by a sufficiently coherent 
narrative of the lives and doings of a dozen “‘real 
boys.”? Mr. Hughes has a pleasing style, and 
evidently understands boy nature thoroughly. 
His descriptions are accurate, and he introduces 
many little points which would be of value to 
the novice; but the fact that his boys are so uni- 
formly and impossibly victorious detracts some- 
what from the interest of his story. In this age 
of athletics the book will doubtless appeal 
strongly to a wide audience of boys. 


New York Nocturnes, and other poems. By Charles 
C. D. Roberts. Boston, New York, and London: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

From across the border comes to us another 
volume from the pen of Professor Roberts. The 
author’s work in prose and verse is well known 
to American readers, from contributions to 
magazines, as well as from the publication of 
ten earlier volumes. Besides the Nocturnes, 
there are included in this collection fifteen 
other poems. The following lyricis especially 
timely: ; 


“Lightly He blows, and at His breath they fall, 
The perishing kindreds of the leaves; they drift, 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold aerial, 
Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 
To strew the hollows of eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are asone to Him.”’ 


Literary Haunts and Homes. By Theodore F. 
Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

Dr. Wolfe may be sure, in advance, of the 
welcome that will be given to his new venture. 
It is really, however, a continuation in purpose 
of his previous books—‘‘Literary Shrines” and 
“The Literary Pilgrimage.’? A proof of the 
favor with which the last-named were received 
is that they went through ten editions, besides 
the Edition de Luxe, ‘‘Literary Haunts of Man- 
hattan”’ includes four chapters, carrying the 
reader to oldest New York above and about the 
city hall, and into the Latin Quarter. Another 
division treats of the homes and haunts of Poe; 
another deals with Cooper’s shrines and scenes. 
The last chapters are distinctly modern, giving 
descriptions of Kipling in his American environ- 
ment; the Hurtford authors; and the Connecti- 
cut river pilgrimage. A carefully prepared in- 
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dex of names at the end of the volume adds to 
its convenience and usefulness. 


Gen. Nelson’s Scout. By Byron A. Dunn. Illus- 
trated. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

Although the Civil War has furnished mate- 
rial for a vast number of semi-historical tales 
for boys, and the field might seem to be nearly 
exhausted, yet Mr. Dunn has discovered some- 
thing new to tell his youthful readers. He de- 
picts the tangled state of affairs in Kentucky 
during the early days of the Rebellion, closely 
interweaving the threads of history and fiction. 
The writer is an old soldier, familiar with the 
scenes which he describes, and he is also a 
natural story teller, with the knack of vivid 
narration. The book is straightforward, manly, 
and inspiring, and the illustrations are excel- 
lent. 


Denise and Ned Toodles. A TrueStory by Gabri- 
elle E. Jackson. New York: The Century Company. 
Price, 1.25. 

Readers of this charming book will not doubt 
the statement of the author that it is a true 
story; for there is nothing improbable, while 
both the story and the way it is told are delight- 
ful. Denise is a little girl,an only child. Ned 
Toodles is her pony. The adventures away 
from home, and the incidents of the stable and 
the nlay house, possess just the sweet and inno- 
cent fun that delights children, without suggest- 
ing vulgarity. The book is one of the best for a 
birthday gift for children. 


The Messages to the Seven Churches in Asia. 
A course of six sermons preached in Lent, 1898. 
By the Rev. G. O. L. Thomson, M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 53. Price, 75 cts. 
This is an excellent subject for a course of 

Lenten sermons, and we recommend the clergy 
to get the book and work out a series next Lent 
along the same lines. The sermons contained 
in it are short, scholarly, and suggestive,though 
not quite animated enough to satisfy an Ameri- 
can congregation. 


Do Nothing Days. By Charles M. Skinner. Lon- 
don and Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a collection of short papers on such 
topics as, ‘‘A Few Dollars’ Worth of Europe,” 
“In the Desert,” ‘‘Wild Life in Town.’? Some 
of them have already appeared in The Outoook, 
and have not been the least valuable contribu- 
tions to that journal. The author well says 
that Do Nothing days may be the busiest ones, 
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They are the days in which we 
absorb, while on the do much 
days we try to make others ab- 
sorb from us. ‘Wild Life in 
Town’’ seems to be the best of 
the collection. It does not refer 
to roystering, but to the flora and 
fauna of a great city. Itis a 
charmingly written article. The 
book is daintily illustrated by 
Violet Oakley and Edward Hollo- 
way. 


The Day’s Work. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Kipling has achieved his 
usual success in finding for his 
new book a title that is at once 
striking and significant. It has 
been jestingly remarked that in 
one respect, at least, the name is 
a misnomer, as ‘The Day’s 
Work’’ represents two years of la- 
bor. There are twelve stories in 
the collection, all, or most of them, 
being re-prints. The first one, 
“The Bridge-Builders,” is a re- 
markable study of opium delir- 
ium. ‘'The Brushwood Boy’’ may 
remind the readers of DuMaur- 
ier’s ‘‘Peter Ibbetson’’ in its mo- 
tif, dealing as it does, with the 
yi control of dreams. It is tender 
Eo and romantic in spite of the hard- 
heartedness of both hero and au- 
thor ‘It is all in the day’s work,’’ we may 
understand Mr. Kipling to be saying, in effect, 
‘all these stories of action and hard labor.’ He 
is a recognized authority on the subject of hard 
work, whether the scene be laid in India, Eng- 
land, or Vermont, and so we have here stories 
of famine and of fighting, and the endurance of 
all manner of hardship. Comparing this collec- 
tion, as is almost inevitable, with Mr. Kipling’s 
first volume, ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,” the 
reader of his earlier book will note the same 
merits—strength, vigor, fresh- 
ness, and the results of mar- 
velous observation; but he 
will also find other qualities 
that bave developed within 
the last ten years— more 
grace, more heart, and a less 
insolent display of technical 
knowledge. 


Maria Felicia (The Last Mis- 
tress of Hlohov). A Story of 
Bohemian Love. Translated 
from the Bohemian of Caroline 
Svetla. By Antonie Krepa 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1. 

From the publishers’ note, 
which serves as a preface to 
this storv, one may learn 
many interesting facts relat- 
ting to the author’s life. Mad- 
ame Muzak’s life has been 
devoted to patriotic labors in 
literature, though as a woman 
and an artist, she is equally 
revered. Her labors in the 
cause of freedom have been 
almost incessant. One hun- 
dred and thirteen stories 
were written by her before 
she had reached the age of 
sixty, besides biographies, 
histories, and essays. The 
present tale is another plea 
for equal rights, and is a de- 
sirable addition to the series of 
“Tales From Foreign Lands.”’ 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. 
ATale of the Children of the 
Pilgrim Republic. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The purpose of the author 
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of Liberty Series, is best given in his own 
words: ‘The voyage of the Mayflower is one of 
the most important events of the New World, 
and the writer has sought to bring into his nar- 
rative all the known events that took place on 
the ship.” The story is told in an exceedingly 
attractive way, and will undoubtedly interest 
those for whom it is intended. There are 
twelve full page illustrations. 


Pauline Wyman. By Sophie May. Illustrated by 
Victor A. Searles. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 
$1.25. 

The favorite author of so many stories for 
girls has given us another story of girlhood that 
is both sympathetic and intelligent. Pauline 
Wyman is a New England girl who starts out to 
overcome misfortunes, under the ‘‘healthy stim- 
ulus of prospective want.’’ How a noble woman 
of strong and beautiful character is developed 
through misfortune, with many other: interest- 
ing circumstances, is told with freshness and 
interest that will cause many girls to follow the 
fortunes of the heroine with absorbed interest. 


“THE TREE or Lirsz,’’ plain sermons on the 
fruits of the Spirit, by H. J. Wilmot Buxton, will 
be published this week by Mr. Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 


Wak has its pleasantries as well as peace, and 
there are sidelights which soften the lurid glare 
of battle on sea and land. ‘‘Cartoons of our War 
with Spain,’”’ by Charles Nelan, is a wholesome 
presentation of some phases of recent history, 
which lights up the sombre pages of the record 
and compels a smile even in the midst of serious. 
issues. Mr. Nelan avoids the bitterness and 
abuse and gross insults which have made the 
cartoons of Spanish papers so offensive, and 
pictures the situation from an American point 
of view with commendable but humorous spirit. 
Some of the drawings, indeed, teach very seri- 
ous lessons in a clever way. They first appeared 
in The New York Herald, with which Mr. Nelan 
4s connected. [Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Large folio, heavy enameled paper. Price, $2. ] 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S| A (C. McClurg & Co’s Publications. 


Holiday Books 


The Beginnings of New England, 


By JOHN Fiske. Illustrated Hudition. Contain- 
ing numerous Portraits, Maps, Fac-similes, Con- 
temporary Views, Prints, and other Historic Ma- 
terial. 8vo. $4.00. 


The Fair God, 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By LHw WAL- 
LACE, author of ‘‘Ben Aur,” etc. Holiday Hdition. 
Superbly illustrated with 40 full-page photo- 
gravures, 76 head pieces. 76 rubricated initials, and 
tail- pieces, by ERIC PAPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $7.00. 


The House of the Seven Gables, 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition. 
With 20 full-page photogravures, and many head- 
pieces and initials. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art. 


With some Account of the Artistic Treatment of 
the Life of St. John the Baptist. By ESTELLE M. 
HURLL, with about 100 illustrations. Uniform 
with Miss Hurll’s Edition of Mrs. Jameson's Art 
Works. 8vo, $3.00. 


A Child's History of England, 


Holidvy Edition. With 
Crown 8vo, handsomely 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
48 full-page engravings. 
bound, $2.50. 
A beautiful book, profusely illus rated with admira- 
pie piowures of castles, cathedrals, abpeys, battle- 
elds, etc. 


A Wonder-Book, and Tanglewood 
Tales, 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Aoliday Edition. 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo, with a decorative 
binding. $2.00. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth, 


A Capital Storv of Washington’s Campaign in 
New Jersey in 1778. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, 
Tllustrated, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Dean, 


A delightful Christmas Story for Girls. By ELLEN 
OLNEY KIRK, author of the Story of Margaret 
Kent. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me, 


A charming Story of Girl Life in New York Fifty 
Years Ago. By M. E. With an attractive cover 
and a very pretty old-fashioned frontispiece pic- 
ture. $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


HANDEL 


ESTABLISHED 1811 


NOVELLOS ORIGINAL OG 
rw 


We should be glad to 
send a selection of our 
latest publications for 
Thanksgiving Time and 
Christmas, 


JUST ISSUED. 
Thanksgiving Anthem 


“Let God Arise,” 


Concluding with the National Anthem. 
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THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE, 
Price, 10 Cents. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF CONTINUING VALUE. 


UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON 
MUSIC. 


By GEORGE P. UPTON. 


“Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamieson, 
these volumes contain a world of interesting information, 
indispensable to critics and art amateurs.’’—Public Opin- 
ton, New York. 


The Standard Operas. 12mo, flex. Cloth 81,50 


The Standard Oratorios. “ a 1.650 
The Standard Cantatas. es os 1.50 
The Standard Symphonies. ‘“ ae 1.50 


BISHOP SPALDING’S WORKS. 


By Rv. REV. J. L SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 


“Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in edu- 
cation than any other American.’—Journal of Education, 
Boston. 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and Edu- 


cation. 12mo, - 1.00 
Education and the Higher Life, 12mo 1.00 
Things of the Mind. 12mo, - - 1.00 
Means and Ends of Education. 12mo, 1.00 


TOPELIUS’ 
“THE SURGEON’S STORIES.” 


Translated from the Swedish of PROF. Z. TOPELIUS. 
See 75 cts. a volume. The six Vols. in a neat box, 
4.50. 


“As many of Scott’s novels give vivid and truthful pic- 
tures of English history, so these Stories present a galaxy 
of historical portraits more jife-like than any drawn by 
the historian.”’—The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Times of Gustaf. Adolf. 
Times of Battle and of Rest. 
Times of Charles XII. 

Times of Frederick I. 

Times of Linvezus, 

Times of Alchemy. 


GROUND ARMS! 


The Story of a Life A Romance of European War. 
By BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER. Translated 
from the German by ALICE ASBURY ABBOTT. A 
new edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have 
read in years. . . The story is one of the strongest 
works of fiction of the present decade.’’—The Arena. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH 
CRITICS. 


By MARY FISHER. 12mo, $1.25. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD- 
RELIGION. 


By REY. JOHN HENRY BARROWS.' Large, 12mo, $1.50. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE. 


By REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. Lllustrated. Crown 
8vo, 2.00 


EATING AND DRINKING. 


12mo, $1.50. 


THE LAW OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA. 


By THOMSON JAY Hupson. (Fifteenth Edition). 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


12mo, $1.50. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By the Hon. ISAAC N. ARNOLD. With an introduc- 
tion by the Hon. E. B. WASHBURNE. Steel portrait. 


8vo, $1.50. 
AUDIENCES. 


A few suggestions to those who look and listen. By 
FLORENCE P. HOLDEN. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


THE: JOURNAL OF COUNTESS 
FRANCOISE KRASINSKA. 


Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanvel. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by KASIMIR DZIEKONSKA. 
With portrait and other ‘illustrations. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


By DR. ALBERT H. Hoy. 


By THOMSON JAY HUDSON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Withnumer- 
ous and carefully selected portraits of the principal 
personages of the time. 8vo, $2.50. 


“Mrs, Latimer has succeeded in making the great his- 
torical eventof the XVIII century stand out in luminous 
clearness, fixing itself upon the reader’s mind like a pho- 
tograph. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same author. 


France in the 19th Century. - = $2.50 
Russia avd Turkey in the 19th Century. 2.50 
Engiand ia the 19th ¢ entury. %.50 


Eucope in Africa in the 19tn Century. 2.50 
Italy in the 19th Century. a =; eben 
Spain in tne 19th Century. - - 2.50 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 
RECENT AUTHORS. 


By HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. With a handsome and 
HaSkeed selected portrait of each author. 12mo, 
1,50. 


Sympathetic and appreciative monographs on the follow- 
ing recent authors: Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew 
Arnold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, Huxley, 
Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, Howells, Louisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, 
Kipling, Christina Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Bar- 
rie. 

By the same author and uniform with the above (but 
lacking portraits): 
Home Life of Great Authors. 12mo, 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 12mo, $1.25. 


A charming story of the American Revolutioo. Unlike 
the author’s former works, the scenes of whi: h were laid 
in medizval Russia, this new novel is cast in Massachu- 
setts, and tells the love story of a patriot soldier and his 
Tory sweetheart. 


$1.50 


By the same author: 
On The Red Staircase. An Imperial Lover. 


FLORIDA ALEXANDER. 


A Kentucky Girl. By ELEANOR TALBOT KINKEAD. 
12mo, $1.00. 
The best of the author’s tales of the South. A story of a 
brave, beautiful, and attractive girl, written in exquisite 
English, and with a flayor of delicate humor. 


MARIA FELICIA. 


A Story of Bohemian Love. By CAROLINE SV&TLA. 
Translated from the Bohemian by ANTONIB KREJ~- 
sa. (‘Tales from Foreign Lands’ Series) i6mo. 
$1.00. 

A delightful story thoroughly sustaining the high and 
unique reputation of the series The _autbor, Caroline 
Svetla, though regarded as the George Eliot of Bohemia, 
has thus far, we believe, remained unknown to English 
readers. 

Previous volumes of the ‘Tales from Foreign Lands” 

Series are. 

Memorles, Graziella, Marie, Madeleine, Marian- 

ela, Cousin Phi)lis, Karine. 


LOVE IN EPIGRAM. 


Compiled by FREDERICK W. MorvTon. 16mo, $1.00. 
The collection of epigrams embraces writers ancient and 
modern, classical and popular, in poetry and prose. 
Uniform with the above, and by the same compiler. 


Men in Epigram. Woman in Epigram. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


THE WIDOW 
O’CALLAGHAN’S BOYS. 


By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

An interesting juvenile written in an unusual vein. The 
brave little widow’s management of her seven boys, their 
patience and cheerfulness amidst poverty, are delight- 
fully and instructively portrayed. 


GENERAL NELSON’S SCOUT. 


By Byron A. DunN. A Book of the Civil War for 
Boys. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
“It is strong and swift in movement, and earnest in 
spirit.’—TZhe Chicago Chronicle. 


SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY. 


By EFrie W. MERRIMAN. Illus., 12mo, $1.25. 
This story relates in most interesting fashion the ex- 
periences of two waifs, a brother and sister, who were 
“bound out” after their parents died. Bad treatment 
makes the boy run away to the city,where he falls in with 
the title character, asort of juvenile Mark Tapley, who is 
entirely new to fiction. 


THREE FRESHMEN. 


By JESSIE ANDERSON CHASE. A girl's story of col- 
lege days. 12mo, $1.00. 

“A breezy book, different as can well be imagined from 
stories of young men at college. The story is recommended 
for light and joyous reading, and for its literary quality.’ 
The Chicago Times-Heraid 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will. be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
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Music 


NovetLo, Ewer & Co., New York, send us a 
new musical service for the Office of the Holy 
Communion (including the Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei) in the key of E flat, by. John E. West, suit- 
able to the skill of advanced choirs only. It is 
richly figured, very brilliant in some phrases, of 
unusual length—41 pages, and should be a re- 
serve for the greater Feasts. (75 cts.) <A Te 
Deumin E flat, by G. F. Huntley, is also well 
adapted for special occasions, but presents no 
difficulty, and has a pleasing distribution of 
verse sections, here and there, to the different 
voices, single or double; ‘*When thou hast over- 
come’’ has the verse set for double trebles and 
altos. (15 cts.) Magn‘ficat and Nune Dimittis, in D, 
by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the Temple church, is 
a well elaborated composition, yet fairly easy, 
and has an extended Gloria, second verse. (25 
cts.) ‘The Lord is nigh unto them,” by Wm. 
H. Cummings, is a sympathetic composition, 
brief—two pages only—and would nicely serve 
as an introit, specially in a penitential season. 
(6 cts.) ‘‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee?”’ 
would also make a good introit; it is written in 
A, for men’s voices, in four parts, and is smooth 

and of a worshipful character; longer than the 
preceding. (12 cts.) 


Periodicals 


The Quarterly Review for October contains 
thirteen articles. One of the best of these is on 
“The Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
which is a good antidote for the prejudiced and 
unfair statements of the majority of American 
histories concerning that period. ‘Wireless 
‘Telegraphy’’ is an interesting account of some 
successful electrical experiments abroad. ‘Boc- 
caccio as a Quarry’’ is a very entertaining ar- 
ticle. In the political field we are given an ap- 
preciative account of‘-Bismarck, his Work and 


its Prospects ;” and an article on ‘‘The English 
in the Soudan.”’ 


The Edinburgh Review for October also contains 
an article on ‘‘Ethereal Telegraphy.’? 1t would 
be a good thing, perhaps, if the editors of the 
quarterlies would form a sort of syndicate, and 
thus obviate the duplication qf subjects. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Making of Relizion”’ is review 
ed at length, and not found very satisfactory. 
The article on ‘‘Thackeray”’ will be enjoyed by 
all lovers—and who is not—of that keen analyst 
of human nature and gentle humorist. The 
opening up of Egypt under British control is il- 
lustrated by a good paper dealing with the 
events which led to the present condition of 
things, in ‘‘Egypt in the Nineteenth Century.”’ 
African affairs are brought to the fore in an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘The European Powers in West Africa.’’ 


The issues of The Youth’s Companion for 
the four weeks of November contain a num- 
ber of unusual features. Frank R. Stockton 
contributes a humorous paper, ‘‘Some of My 
Dogs;’’ Rudyard Kipling’s new story, ‘‘The 
Burning of the ‘Sarah Sands’”’, appeared in 
the. November 10th number; Lord Dufferin 
relates some of the sensational experiences of a 
pleasure trip in war time, in ‘My First Cruise,”’ 
in the issue of November 17th, and to the 
Thanksgiving number (November 24th) Mary E. 
Wilkins contributes a glimpse of the good 
old times, in her sketch of ‘‘A New England Girl 
Seventy Years Ago.” 


The Fortnightly Review for November opens 
with an instructive account of the events lead- 
ing up to ‘‘The Fashoda Question,” written 
wholly in favor of England and her methods of 


colonization, by Lionel Decle, a Frenchman. 
The late British consul, F. W. Ramsden’s, 
“Diary at Santiago”’ is brought to a conclusion, 
and contains a vivid account of the situation 
there during the siege. ‘‘Hlizabethan Adven- 
ture in Elizabethan Literature” is excellent. 
“Mrance of To-day’? is not encouraging as to 
the stability of the Republic. 


Artists Proofs 


A splendid opportunity is afforded lovers of 
the beautiful, to secure fifty carefully selected 
proofs of drawings, by such artists as Gibson, 

zo Castaigne, Frost, 
Church, Pyle, Wen- 
zell, and others, in 
connection with a 
subscription to THE 
Livine CourcH and 
Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Perhaps the 
reason there is a 
constant demand 
for artist’s proofs 
of the drawings ap- 
pearing in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, is 
that they represent 
the best living art- 
ists in black and 


proofs coming as 
KW, they do on heavy 
plate paper with 
wide margins, are 
convenient for fram- 
ing, and wpasse-par- 
tout. These proofs 
are 13x98 inches in 
size, and sell for 
fifty cents each, which has always been consid- 
ered a low price. A halfa hundred of these 
pictures have been chosen, and the whole set, 
together with a handsome portfolio, made of 
specially prepared Japan wood veneer, artistic- 
ally decorated, is now offered at a remarkably 
low price. Full particulars of this offer can be 
found in the advertisement appearing on the 
back ,cover page of this issue. A descriptive 
circular can be obtained by addressing Tor 
Livine Cuurcu, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


COPYRIGHTED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNHER'S SONS, 
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WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 


In addition to the 52 issues 
the best THE COMPANION has 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SESS 


ion every week from the time of 


receive the beautiful Companion Calendar, lithographed in the most 
delicate and harmonious colors, with a border of stamped gold. It 
is suitable to adorn the prettiest corner of the house. 


a ee 


then a full year, 52 weeks, until January, Igoo. 
4 ©xquisite Companion Calendar, above described. V 282 


Contributors to other December issues will be Hon. Thos. B. Reed, ‘‘ Congressional Oratory ;”’ 
of Lorne, ‘‘How the Queen Spends Christmas ae 
Life;”? and I. Zangwill, ‘‘ Troublesome Travel in Italy.” 


Che Companion for 1899 ana 
Che Companion Calendar. 


of the volume for 1899, which will be 
ever published, every subscriber will 


$1.75 at once, will receive The Compan- 


subscription to January, 1899, FREE, and 
4 Z This’ offer’ includes the 
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‘ NEW SUBSCRIBERS who cut out and send this slip with 
. ¥ 


DE Ee OO 


Tilustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Sent on Request. 


z+ Perry Mason § Co., 201 Commons Ave., Boston, Mass. 3 
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Che Watermelon Patch 


Every lover of watermelons will envy the 
young heroes of this humorous story by 

William Dean Howells 

December Ist issue of 


THE YOUTHS 
MOMPANION 


Mme. Lillian Nordica, 


in the 
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Opinions of the Press 


CHURCH UNITY 
Christian Advocate (Nashville) 


If our Episcopal brethren expect to catch the 
American people, they must offer something bet- 
ter than the privilege of living in their Com- 
munion without the use of the Prayer Book. 
This is the smallest tub we have ever seen 
thrown to a whale. Tke motion, taken as a 
whole, offers no concession worth the name, in- 
cluding as it does a proviso to the effect that 
congregations thus proposing to come to ‘‘the 
Church” shall receive episcopal orders, pro- 
fess the Creed, ‘‘and that the sacraments of the 
Church be administered with unfailing use of 
the words of Christ in their institution.’? Noth- 
ing harder or more offensive to Christendom 
could be offered as a basis of unity. It differs 
nothing in essence from the offer of unity 
made some years since ou the basis of the ‘‘His- 
toric Episcopate,’’ an offer disdained because it 
demanded all and granted nothing. What are 
episcopal orders, if not orders received through 
the ‘Historic Episcopate?”? Church unity will 
never come through the efforts of men who 
stalk on stilts, and try to make believe that all 
others are inthe mud. The basis of Mr. Nich- 
ols’ huge prophecy we utterly fail to discover. 
Certainly there has been no great revival in 
‘the Church,’’ nor anything like a general turn- 
ing of the people toward its altars. True, it is 
said Dr. Greer, of New York, has seven congre- 
gations of foreigners using distinct languages. 
They desire union with the Episcopal Church, 
but cannot be received because unable to use 
“the complete liturgy.’’ Thesameis said of sey- 
eral Swedish congregations in Minnesota who 
desire to retain their ‘town familiar and valued 
liturgy.’’ One congregation has already been 
received from the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
and “pleas for similar accommodation come 
from the colored race in the South.’ Let these 
and all others who so desire be accommodated 
by ‘“‘giving”’ individual bishops authority to 
receive them without requiring them to use the 
Prayer Book. But should such congregations be 
multiplied by the score, no ground would there- 
by be afforded for the prophecy of expectation 
of ultimate triumph over other Churches. The 
hope, if it exists, is vain. 


The Herald and Presbyter 


At the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, recently in session at Washington, the 
bishops are reported as discussing and seeking 
to promote Church Unity. The fact is, however, 
and it is not ungenerous to say so. that they dis- 
cussed it simply from the standpoint from 
which the Roman Catholic body might discuss 
it. The Episcopal Church asks all Protestant 
Churches to come within its fold, not at all ac- 
knowledging that they have any rightful claims 
for calling themselves Churches. This would 
be unity, or oneness, the Episcopal Church 
being the one. But their claim is not at all 
well founded. They are only one of the denom- 
inations, and very far from being the most im- 
portant and leading one. The Roman Catholic 
body also asks all to come to:its fold, loftily as- 
serting itself to be the only authorized Church 
of Christ. Its claims do not trouble us. We 
are not puzzled at all. It does not have the 
marks of the Church of Christ, and we have no 
desire to be swallowed, either by it or by the 
Episcopal Church. 

The Church 


It seems a pity that so long as Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s motion was carried, it had to have in it the 
word “temporary.” The profit of the action 
taken by the General Convention is largely the- 
oretical. The practical and immediate gain 
cannot be great. There is no evidence that any 
considerable number of Christian folk, of other 
names, are thinking about entering our Church, 
not as individuals, but ascongregations. Norisit 
likely that the number will ever be considerable. 
At present, anyway, the great body of Ameri- 
can Christians of other names, barring Roman 
Catholics, find the episcopate far harder to ac- 
cept than the liturgy. We offer them freedom 


in dealing with the liturgy, so long as they take 
the episcopate and affirm their faith in certain 
essential things. There is no likelihood of 
their accepting our offer in any large numbers. 
The practical gain of our action is small. The 
true gain is theoretical, and it is considerable. 


The Lutheran Evangelist 


Our Episcopal brethren whose triennial Con- 
vention is now in session in this city, are inter- 
ested in the promotion of Church Unity, as all 
good people are, and with good intent, too. We 
heartily commend it in everybody. Several 
years ago these brethren prepared conditions 
of union to the family of Churches; but with 
one consent, the non-episcopal Churches declined 
the overture. The ‘‘Historic Episcopate’’ was 
made a condition, and the vast majority of God’s 
people are not yet prepared to become Episco- 
palians. The lion and the lamb may come into 
union, but the lamb is not willing to lie down 
inside the lion. lt is a significant fact that dur- 
ing these weeks, with several hundred bishops 
and other clergy in the national capital, no pul- 
pits are filled by them except Episcopal pulpits. 
Were the convention Baptist, or Congregatidnal, 
or, Lutheran, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, 
the courtesy of the entire Protestant pulpit of 
the city, except the Episcopal pulpits,, would be 
heartily extended. 

Our Scandinavian brethren should know the 
high appreciation in which they are held, not 
only by their Lutheran, but also by our Protes- 
tant Episcopal brethren. We give due respect 
to this part of the Christian Church, but re- 
spectfull; submit to honest men, that itis not 
reasonable to throw the Episcopal net to catch 
the people who were born and reared and who 
live in the faith of Christ, as Luther and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, and a long lineof godly men and 
women havelived and died in it. In God’s econo- 
my the smaller body is attracted by the larger, 
and it would not be unreasonable to invite our 
Episcopal brethren to return to the Lutheran fold 
the largest of all the Protestant folds of the One 
Shepherd. No one questions doctrinal sound- 
ness in the Evangelical Lutheran Church; our 
polity is flexible, while in ritual even the Epis- 
copal Prayer Book could be used by congrega- 
tions preferring it. We have an immense mis- 
sion field and the wealth of our Kpiscopal breth- 
ren would greatly help us in cultivating it. No, 
our Swedish brethren cannot be won to the 
episcopacy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The discussion in this great Convention will 
make them more watchful and more prayerful. 


They are fully competent to take care of them- }- 


(Continued on page 820.) 


Dodd, Mead & Co.’ 
Holiday Books 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


ILTON W. MABIE, author of ‘*Books and Cul- 


By HAM- 


ture,’’ ‘‘Under the Trees and Elsewhere.” 
With illustrations by Will H. Low. 82.00. 
THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF WAGNER. 
By ALBERT LAVIGNAC. Translated by 
hfiaee SINGLETON. With illustrations. 
wORK AND CULTURE. 
W. MABIB. $1.25. 
TURRETS: TOWERS, AND TEM- 
Descriptions, by the masters of 
riioce aids of the great masterpieces of Ar- 
chitecture With 75 illustrations. Edited by 
E. SINGLETON. $2.00. 
ahs Gena EMPEROR AT 
OME. By MAURICE LEUDET. ‘Trans- 
ee from the French. Illus., $3.00. 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By D.Wiz- 


son. 

ane Cane 
lllus., $5.00. 

NAPOLEON III. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
Illus., $3.50. 

TRIMAlL CHIO’S DINNER, Translated 
from Petronius, with introduction by HARRY 


By HAMILTON 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


T. PECK. Illus,, $1.50. 

EGYPT IN 1898. By G. W. STEBVENs. 
Tllus., $1.50. 

AFRICA. _ Its Partition and Its Future. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
and others. With map, $1.25. 


HAWAII IN REVOLUTION. By Mary 
H. Krovut. Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY. By SrToprorpD 
A. BROOKE. $1.50. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN. By M. A. 
Howe. Illus., 
MAIDS, WIVES, "AND BACHFLORS. 
By AMELIA BARR, author of ‘‘The Bow 
of Orange Ribbon” $1.25. 
MISCELLANIES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
106 
ELSIE ON THE HUDSON. By Marra 
FInuBy. $1.25. 
WITCH WINNIE IN SPAIN. By E. W. 
CHAMPNEY. Illus., $1.50. 
sh Denperrae Pup actes By Marrua FINLEY. 
llus 
VALIANT RUNAWAYS. GerrrupE ATHER- 
TON. Illus., $1.25 
TREASURE DIVERS. - By CHARLES F, 
HoupeEr. _Illus., $1.25. 


SHELBURNE GIRLS. By Amanpa Dovuauas. 


$1.50. 

A LON Ae ph eae a 
TON. Illus., 

A LITTLE Gieh IN BOSTON. By Amanpda 
Dovueuas. $1. 


By BARBARA YECH- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By EmILty 
DELAFIELD. —Illus., $1.25. 

W. V.'S GOLDEN LEGEND. By WILLIAM 
CaNnTON. Illus., $1.50. 


At all Bookstores. Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


149 5th Ave., New York. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 


ture Proper Names. 


4 Copyright Editions |¥ 
} «s 


HOLY BIBLE,. 
ee 6 Weil —- 
| Know of nu one |i 
fy | booK that gives /} 
4) SO much reli- 3 
4 able information ‘4 


Living Church.. 


350 Illustrations 


PRICES FROM $1.50 TO $7.00. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


SE ERE EE ate ate te aE ARE SRE ARE ate ARE ae ae ae aE a aE AE ARE RE AE EAE RE aE ae aE ARE ae RE a aE ae HE EE ae se EA ae aE ENE 


Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain “THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE_TREASURY,’ 
written by the Leading Scholarsin America and Great Britain, 
and a New Indexed Bible Atlas, 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, 
etc., distributed through the text of the Helps, and a New Concordance to the author- 
zed and Revised Version, Combined with a 


a Subject-Index and Dictionary of Scrip- 


The Churchman says: 


“To the contents of ‘The Treasury 


the very first scholars of England and 
America havecontributed. Thirty-eight 
men, the specialists of Biblical learning, 
have been employed in this work. We 
pronounce this edition of the Bible not 
only a magnificent tribute to the worth 
and permanence of the great Book as 
a piece of inspired literature, but also a 
convenient, most concise, complete, and 
beautiful storehouse of Scriptural knowl- 
edge and study.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
gtving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


Write for a Descriptive List, 


387 East 18th St., New York. 
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THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ 
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selves, and they know the esteem in which they 
are held by the whole Lutheran Church of the 
United States. 


The Christian Intelligencer 


A very protracted and able debate occurred in 
the General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
on the obligatory and constant use of the 
Prayer Book. The Rev. Dr. Huntington six 
years ago offered a resolution permitting any 
congregations willing to accept the oversight of 
a bishop to continue temporarily their accus- 
tomed forms of worship, and in each General 
Convention the resolution was defeated. Re- 
newed this year, it promised to succeed, and its 
strength was the more significant as its advo- 
cates contended for it largely on the ground of 
its being in line with the Chicago-Lambeth 
Declaration in respect to Christian unity,and as 
a step toward greater liberty. The result was 
the adoption of a substitute proposed by an op- 
ponent, and accepted by Dr. Huntington..... 
The compromise was in making the liberty a 
matter of the canons, rather than of the Consti- 
tution. The significance of the debate and of 
the action, for those outside the Episcopal 
Church, is in the evidence given of a growing 
tendency toward greater liberality. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Christian Rationalism: Essays on Matters in Debate 
between Faith and Unbelief. By the Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Rylance, D.D 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Letter and the Spirit. By Cora Maynard. 
A Yankee Boy’s Success. By H.S. Morrison. $1.25, 


Heroes of Our War with Spain. By Clinton Ross. 
$1.50. 


A Little Colonial Dame. By Agnes Carr Sage. $1.50. 
Cartoons of Our War with Spain. By Ch. Nelan $2. 
Ships and Sailors. By R. F. Zogbaum and James 


Barnes. $d. 
DoDD, MEAD & Co. 

By Theodore Watts-Dunton. $1.50. 

Afterwards. By Ian Maclaren. $1.50. 

Elsie on the Hudson. By Martha Finley. $1.25. 

Ave iyeltent Runaways. By Gertrude Atherton. 


Aylwin. 


Glimpses of Modern German Culture. 
Francke. $1.25. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Revised Reference Bible. 1.25. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Story of the Railroad. By Cy Warman. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Waiting for the King. By Richard H. McCartney. 
50c. 


By Kuno 


$1.50. 


G. P. PuTNAM’'s SONS 
Heroes of the Reformation. By Philip Melanchon. 


$1.£0. 
E. P. DuTrTon & Co. 
The Stabat Mater. By Jacobus de Benedictus. 
FLEMING H. REVELL Co. 
The Master’s Blesseds. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
REGENT PUB. Co., Belleport, N. Y. 
ee ae Garthez. By Mrs. Isabella M. Witherspoon. 
eas JAS. PoTrT & Co. 
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The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HE sight of a great area of grain land, 
when it is white to harvest, when the 
due proportion of rain, the early and the 
later rain in their season, has sunk into the 
little valleys of the fruitful earth, and when 
the mighty Californian sunshine has done 
the rest, is one truly to make glad the heart 
ofman. When the breeze gently sways the 
great ocean of heavily eared wheat, and the 
swiftly moving shadow of a passing cloud 
darkens for a moment the pale gold beneath 
it, and you follow it in its course as it flits 
on and on and at last moves up the slopes of 
the vast mountains that encircle tlese 
Southern valleys, you feel that you are 
looking at one of the fairest sights of earth. 
Itis true that the success of the grain 
grower is altogether dependent on the 
amount of the rainfall, for it is only that 
portion of the country which cannot be irri- 
gated that is used for grain, and it not 
seldom happens that the toil and outlay of 
planting these great fields result in failure 
and disappointment; but, on the other hand, 
when the winter and spring rains have been 
seasonable and copious, an enterprising 
man may make his fortune, or at least lay 
the foundation of it, in a single season. 

Geoffrey Rothwell sat at his cabin door 
looking along the gently-sloping valley 
which, to the extent of acouple of thousand 
acres, was covered with the magnificent 
harvest that meant to him so much. To- 
morrow by daybreak a huge reaping and 
threshing machine, with a gang of men and 
horses, would begin work, and in a few days 
more the yellow stubble only would be left. 
Rothwell could hardly make real to himself 
_the absolute success of his undertaking. 
The grain dealers of Los Angeles had been 
up to examine the crop, and had made him 
a fair and satisfactory offer, which he had 
accepted. The agents in San Bernardino 
were to pay him on delivery of the grain. 

As the young man sat there the face of Joan 
Priestly,in its innocent, yet womanly loveli- 
ness, seemed like a visible presence. ‘‘My 
Joan,” he said softly to himself, ‘‘I shall not 
come to you empty-handed, and we shallsee 
the old man free of his cares and happy as 
the day is long.” : 

Rothwell was almost as brown as a Mexi- 
can, and had grown quite thin. Hard work 
and anxiety and somewhat hard fare had 
robbed him of every pound of superfluous 
flesh. Well, two or three weeks more and 
he would be free to rest for awhile, free to 
take that longed-for trip to Los Angeles and 
the San Fernando, free to see the old Le- 
land ranch house and the face of Joan once 
more. 

“Trout, this evening, Senor?” 

"A shrill young voice broke on his happy 
revery. It was the little Mexican neighbor, 
Juan Vejar, a bare-footed boy in a blue 
shirt and ragged trousers. 

The Vejars lived at the mouth of the little 
canyon near which Rothwell had built his 
cabin. Their small, rough adobe was in the 
midst of a cottonwood grove through which 
a little stream wound its way over a sandy, 
shallow *bed. They were Rothwell’s only 


neighbors for some miles around, and_ he 
had found them gentle, kindly creatures, 
always ready to do him a service. Juan, in 
particular, had attached himself to the 
American senor, and not a day passed with- 
out his showing Lis black eyes and white 
teeth at Rothwell's cabin. He was his wa- 
ter carrier, purveyor of fish, when the 
‘senor’ did not himself goa-fishing,his wood 
gatherer, and self-constituted general facto- 
tum, and although he was very happy in the 
possession of the small coin which Rothwell 
bestowed upon him, his was in no sense a 
mercenary service. 

“Yes, Juan,” said the young man, looking 
up with a friendly smile. ‘‘I’ll have them 
for supper, and you can make a fire if you 
like.” The boy nodded and proceeded to 
slip the trout—fine ones they were—from 
the thin hazel twig on which they were 
strung, into a pan of water. 

“The engine will be here to-morrow, 
Senor?” he asked eagerly. 

‘Yes, Juan; I guess they’ll begin by sun- 
rise.” 

‘And may I help? 
for me?” 

‘“Why, yes, I think so. I’m going to 
work myself, and I’ll speak to the boss about 
you.” The boy’s red lips parted in a broad 
smile of satisfaction. 

Their conversations were carried on partly 
in the mongrel Spanish spoken by the Mexi- 
cans and half-breeds of Southern California, 
for Rothwell had picked it up, and partly 
in English, for Juan had acquired a little 
broken English at a school some miles away 
which he occasionally attended. 

The coming of the big engine, with its 
gang of workers, the sound of. the steam 
whistle, the sight of the falling wheat, the 
mysterious gathering of the sheaves, and 
subsequently the threshing by machinery, 
and the stowing the yellow grain into the 
sacks; the general bustle and activity 
breaking in upon the solitude of so many 
months of the year, made the advent of the 
harvester and thresher an event of the 
greatest magnitude in the life of this young, 
half-wild Mexican. Last year the crops had 
failed, and the year before that only a small 
area had been planted, but this season, 
ever memorable to Juan through the pres- 
ence of the American senor who had come 
to live so near them, was to be specially 
distinguished also by the sight of the big- 
gest engine he had yet seen. 


“Pll go to bed early to-night, and I’ll be 
down again by sunrise,” he said when he 
had done his usual errands for Rothwell, 
and resisting the temptation to stay longer 
with his friend, he wished the senor good- 
night and scampered homeward. 


Will there be work 


And the next morning, while the sky in 
the East was still a pearly gray, and the 
mountains were like vast, mysterious shad- 
ows, before the largest stars had disap- 
peared from the dim purple of the heavens, 
the first shrill whistle of the steam engine 
broke upon the stillness of the valley. Roth- 
well, already up and listening for the signal, 
closed his cabin door behind him and set out 
towards the further end of his grain land, 
where the operations were to begin. ‘‘Good 
morning, Senor, I am here,” called Juan’s 
eager voice out of the shadows, and the 
young bare feet trotted along beside him. 

Before the fiery summer sun was well 
above the horizon, work had begun. The 
golden swaths were falling right and left 
and being gathered into sheaves, which the 
men were piling into great mounds prepar- 
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atory to the threshing. Rothwell took his 
full share of the labor, and Juan stuck close 
to him, working with all his might, excited 
and happy. Overhead, asky without a cloud, 
or, at most, with a wandering, fleecy speck 
here and there, like a solitary sail on a 
boundless ocean; all‘around, the brilliant, 
scorching sunshine resting on the yellow 
orain. 

So the hours went on till noon, and then 
came the welcome signal for the mid-day 
meal and rest. The cook-house, a kitchen 
on wheels, drawn by four or six stout 
horses, and stocked with an ample supply 
of provisions always forms part of such a 
threshing ‘‘outfit.”’ It is usually presided 
over by a Chinaman, the invaluable, but 
very generally undervalued, helper of the 
American on the Pacific slope. Tne men 
gathered under a rough canvas awning to 
partake of an abundant and excellent meal, 
and to rest for an hour. Then through the 
glowing afternoon work went on, until the 
sun dropped behind the mountains, and a 
breeze deliciously refreshing, but treacher- 
ously cool after the heat of the day, sprang 
up suddenly, and evening had come. 

Rothwell and Juan supped with the men, 
and then went homeward together, dead 
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tired, both of them, but happy in their sev- 
eral ways. Rothwell threw himself on his 
cot-bed, Juan coiled himself upon a bear- 
skin at his feet, and in a few minutes, sleep, 
such as toil alone can bring, fell upon them 
both. 

The following day and the succeeding 
ones were spentexactly inlike manner. At 
that season the weather frequently remains 
unchanged for many weeks together; intense 
dry heat,with now and then a heavy sea-fog 
rolling in for a few hours, and bringing 
refreshment on its wing. But while Roth- 
well’s grain was being harvested, there was 
scarcely a touch of fog, nothing but glow- 
ing sunshine from early morn till evening. 

‘You're a lucky fellow,” said the ‘‘boss” 
to the young man. ‘‘Everything’s in your 
favor. I’ve never harvested a finer crop in 
finer weather. Two more days and we’re 
done. But, I say, Mr. Rothwell, you’re 
lookin’ a bit pulled down, workin’ too hard, 
I guess. You’d better quit; you ain’t used 
to just this kind of thing. Bless you, if I 
owned this crop, I’d take it easy!” 

Rothwell laughed. ‘‘I’d be ashamed to 
give in so near the end,” hesaid. To say the 
truth, he had felt a pride in helping to reap 
his own crop, and had worked to the utmost 
of his strength. He was anactive man, with 
plenty of muscle and plenty of determina- 
tion, but the heat had been at times over- 
whelming—that steady, relentless heat that 
makes one long for a rattling thunderstorm 
to break itup. But thunderstorms are of 
rare occurrence in Southern California. 
Only two more days, and then he would go 
with the grain wagons into San Benardino 
and receive his money. 

Two days, but how strangely long they 
seemed. How pitilessly the sun beat down 
upon the valley. Every man in the gang 
stopped every now and then to lift his great 
straw hat and wipe the sweat from his fore- 
head; even Juan, the little Mexican, who 
seemed like the fabled salamander, so indif- 
ferent was he to heat, had loosened his blue 
shirt at the neck, and went every now and 
then for a drink of water to the great “‘olla’”’ 
that stood in the shade of the cook house. 
Rothwell worked with the rest, but instead 
of chatting pleasantly with the men as here- 
tofore, he was strangely silent. Sometimes 
his face was crimson, and again quite color- 
less. 

‘Looks as if he might be goin’ to hev a 
spell of fever,” said one of the men to an- 
other. ‘‘My sakes! but I wouldn’t be workin’ 
like that if I was him.” 

Juan had noticed, first of all, that his 
senor was not like himself, and watched 
him with dog-like vigilance, but he did not 
venture to suggest that he should stop work; 
it was so nearly done. 

At last, just as the red sun disappeared, 
the last sacks were loaded upon the wagons, 
and the men stood at ease. Some drew a 
long breath and stretched wide their arms, 
in the pleasant consciousness that their job 
was satisfactorily finished; some threw 
themselves down upon the stubble; some 
shouted to ‘‘Chung,’’ the Chinese cook, that 
it was supper time. 

‘Well, I guess we’re through, mate,” said 
the boss to Rothwell; ‘its been a mighty 
quick job, considerin’ the size of it.” 

“Tt has, indeed,” said Rothwell, forcing 
himself to speak cheerfully, though he was 
beginning to feel a strange sensation, as 
though the wagons and the men and, in 
fact, everything, were slipping away from 
him into a far distance. 


“Tell you what, Mr. Rothwell,” said the 
boss very seriously, ‘tyou go home, now, and 
take a good heavy dose of quinine. I’ve got 
some, if you haven’t,—never go out threshin’ 
without it. If youdon’t look out you won’t 
go with us to San Bernardino to-morrow. 
Yow re pretty nigh bein’ a sick man.” 

All right,” said Rothwell, ‘‘you may give 
me some. I do feel a little out of sorts.” 

So the boss, a rough, good-hearted man, 
himself capable of an enormous amount of 
work, prepared the “heavy” dose, and Geof- 
frey went back to his cabin to spend a 
strange, restless night, with fitful snatches 
of sleep filled with strange dreams. From 
one of these he woke towards morning with 
a raging headacke, but with will-power 
enough to make him prepare for his ride to 
San Bernardino. A little after sunrise he 
set out in company with the boss. who had 
insisted on his taking a cup of ‘‘Chung’s” 
potent coffee before starting. Juan watched 
the procession of wagons piled high with 
sacks, the engine, the cook-house, the men 
on horseback, among whom he singled out 
his senor, even at a long distance, till they 
disappeared in the cloud of dust which ac- 
companied them. Then he went back to 
the cabin to put things to rights for Roth- 
well’s return. He might be back sometime 
through the afternoon, and would certainly 
be tired, for he was sick. Juan had heard 
him moan and toss through the night. 

Even the wonderful fact that he (Juan) 
was the possessor of a little leather bag 
which one of the men had given him, full of 
silver coin, small and large, amounting to 
several dollars, honestly earned by hard 
work, even this could not make him forget 
that the senor was sick, and that now that 
the harvest was over, he would probably 
soon go away. When he had tidied up the 
cabin and straightened Rothwell’s tumbled 
bed, he went home to the adobe in the cot- 
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tonwood grove, to show his treasure to his 
people, and to astonish a very small, black- 
eyed brother with a description of the en- 
gine and the cook-house. 


The father had been away on a deer hunt, 
and so had missed the harvest and possible 
work, but steady work, after all, does not 
come naturally to these dusky folk, and Juan 
was more wondered at than commended for 
his extraordinary perseverance, though the 
silver coin represented many needed things, 
such as shoes, wherewith to go to Mass at 
the San Luis Rey mission. 


Juan’s mother, Dolores Vejar, a comely, 
gentle creature, was grieved to hear the 
boy’s account of Rothwell. ‘‘You must go 
up and watch for him before sundown,” she 
said, ‘‘and if he is sick, come home and tell 
me. We must care for the senor; he has 
been very good to us.” 


(To be continued.) 


R. STIVERS, of New York, had a large 
dispensary clinic, and rarely a day passed 
that one or more cases of felon did not ap- 
pear. ‘It won’t hurt,” was always his com- 
forting assurance to the patient if the latter 
-made any outcry. 
there,’ indicating the edge of the table, 
‘tand keep still!” he commanded; and pati- 
ents, asarule, made little fuss. Dr. Stivers 
once had a felon on his left forefinger. He 
poulticed it for about a week, and walked 
the floor with pain atnight. At last he went 


to his assistant surgeon who said, gravely: 
‘That ought to have been lanced before.” 


‘Possibly—but—” said Dr. Stivers; and then 
with a long breath—'‘‘perhaps you'd better 
lance it now.” ‘‘Certainly,’’ said the assist- 
ant surs-eon; ‘‘put your finger on the table.” 
Dr. Stivers complied, and with a face as 
white as paper, watched the knife. ‘‘Be 
gentle,” he cautioned; ‘‘that’s an awful sore 
finger!” ‘‘It won’t hurt,” remarked the as- 
sistant surgeon, and the sharp steel de- 
scended. There was a howl of agony from 
Dr. Stivers, and with his finger in his other 
hand, he danced about the room crying, 
“Oh! oh! oh!” ‘‘Why,” remarked the as- 
sistant surgeon, “I have heard you tell pa- 
tients hundreds of times that it didn’t hurt 
to lance a felon.” ‘‘No doubt, no doubt you 
have,” groaned Dr. Stivers; “but that de- 
pends on which end of the knife the manis 
at.”— Argonaut. 


Geronimo and Gen. Miles 


At yesterday afternoon’s Indian sham battle, 
Gen. Miles and the members of his staff occu- 
pied front seats in the reserved section, and as 
the population of the camp was lined up for re- 
view, Geronimo looked up into the thousands of 
faces, apparently trying to locate a familiar one. 
His gaze swept the grand stand from end to 
end. Suddenly he turned his eyes towards the 
place where Gen. Miles was sitting. He looked 
steadily at the General for perhaps a couple of 
minutes, and then, dismounting from his horse, 
he started towards theseats. He brushed aside 
the crowd with his hands, and was soon at the 
side of Gen. Miles. Mustering the best English 
at his command, he extended his hand and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Now, General, I am glad to see you.” 
The General reached for the extended hand, 
but suddenly it was withdrawn, and instantly 
Geronimo clasped the white warrior in his em- 
brace and hugged him as affectionately as would 
a father who had not seen his son for years. 
The embrace was returned by Gen. Miles, and 
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for several minutes the great chiefs stood there, | 


neither saying a word. The head of Geronimo 
dropped over on Gen. Miles’ shoulder, and the 
old man appeared as contented as a babe laying 
its head on the breast of its mother. Unclasp- 
ing their arms, Geronimo grasped both of the 
General’s hands in his and pumped them up and 
down in a most vigorous fashion, and then let 
go, only to clasp them again. The greeting was 
a thing that was not understood by any except 
those who were close enough to grasp the whole 
situation. However, the real meaning was 
soon whispered through the great audience, 
and then a cheer went up that echoed far and 
near, and was taken up by the Indians and car- 
ried to the most remote parts of the camp. 

After the friendly greeting between the two 
men, Gen. Miles took from the coat that he 
was wearing the Peace Jubilee badge and 
pinned it to the blue uniform worn by Geroni- 
mo. The old chief looked at it in a most admir- 
ing way, and simply responded, ‘‘Good.”? After 
that the two men occupied chairs close together, 
and both seemed deeply interested in the battle 
that ensued. After it was all over, Geronimo 
and Gen. Miles, through the Apache interpre- 
ter, held a long conference. 

There was another incident in connection with 
the battle that was not on the regular card. 
American Horse, a man who has always been a 
power among the Sioux [ndians, and who has al- 
ways been a staunch friend to the whites, hap- 
pened to discover Gen. Miles soon after the be- 
ginning of the battle. Dropping his gun, he 
hurried into the grand stand, and was soon 
greeting the Gen-eral in a most cordial, though 
not affectionate, manner.—Omaha Bee. 


NOVEL feature of the Burlington Rail- 

way Land Department exhibit at Oma- 
ha is the work of the extraordinarily clever 
wife of a Nebraska farmer. It includes a 
group of five figures seated at a dinner table, 
and four pictures. The pictures are made 
of corn, corn husks, corn-tassel silk, and the 
leaves of the silver maple, and they have 
been done so well that they would pass for 
paintings. The first scene shows the young 
farmer coming to the country with his ox 
team. The second, his sod house and primi- 
tive mode of breaking the prairie. The 
third and fourth scenes reveal the changes 
which thirty years have wrought in the farm- 
er’s home and in means of transportation. 


The family at dinner are clothed in corn- 
husks, and even the tablecloth is woven of 
the husks.— Boston Transcript. 
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nothing else. The index takes cognizance of 
subjects, scenes, characters, and historical allu- 
sions as well. With this edition the publishers 
give a portfolio of six fine photogravure repro- 
ductions of famous pictures. An advertisement 
of this fine edition appears on another page. 


iP Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
the use of 
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Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. Maybe taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’ im 2-02., 
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Y%,% and 1 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben. 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
EK. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


» and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue._ The 0.8, BELL OO., boro, Oe 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FoR THE ‘EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


NewYork CONDENSED Mitk Co. N.Y. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


‘One Joe, Sir Wren, anda Bob- 
Tail Pussy 
BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER 


VER since Joe’s father first moved into 
the country, Joe had loved the wild- 
flowers. He displayed such a fondness for 
them that his father had taught him to 
know the names of almost all the blossoms 
lifting their dainty faces in the vicinity of 
their home. One day in early spring, Joe’s 
mother heard his voice, tenderly cooing over 
something beneath her window. Drawing 
nearer, she heard him say fondly, ‘‘Oh, 
you’ve come! You’ve come! You’ve come!” 
and there was Joe, bright-eyed enthusiast, 
crouched over the first group of dandelions 
with glad greeting. 

But now Joe was learning to know the birds, 
too. He knew the friendly robin well, and 
loved the song of the brown thrush. He knew 
where to find the towhee, scratching among 
the dead leaves, and made the haunts of the 
fidgetty wren hisown. And the wren be- 
came his favorite, because it was so like a 
loud-voiced, joyous boy. Joe delighted in 
seeing the wren’s shepherd-plaid tail stick- 
ing straight in air so saucily. He said, 
too, that the wren seemed always calling 
for him to come out and play, whether it 
rained or whether it shone, for the fluffy 
brown bird knew nothing about wet feet or 
bad colds. So Joe’s mother had to decline 
for him many a teasing invitation from the 
lively wren, while, through the window, Joe 
reluctantly eyed his playmate hopping 
about and trilling as though his brown back 
were not dripping wet. 

Besides Joe and the wren, there was other 
young life in Joe’s neighborhood. At ‘‘Un- 
cle Ed’s” there was big-eyed Lydia who 
looked a smiling wonder at everything Joe 
did. There, too, was flaxen-headed little 
Harriet. Most of her small life was made 
up of surprise at the strange things the two 
older children thought of playing. Added 
to this busy trio, youth looked out of the big 
brown eyes of some dozen slim, straddly- 
legged Jersey calves. Out of the sharp, 
alert eyes of ‘‘Carlo,” the watch-dog, whose 
white tail with its single black spot fairly 
twinkled with life. Out of the sleepy gray 
eyes of the bob-tailed Maltese kitten who 
had divers affairs of herown in the big barn. 
Even from the eyes. of ‘‘Sallie,” Joe’s 
‘‘banty’? hen; though encumbered with a 
troublesome family of young and restless 
chicks, even out of her eyes youth gleamed 
sympathetically upon Joe. 

One day, when Joe, Lydia, and Harriet 
were playing about the farm, Joe’s attention 
was attracted by a scolding note from his 
friend, Sir Wren. Looking up, Joe spied 
him in the low limbs of a plum tree, while 
teetering to and fro on the sloping roof of 
the tool-house, was Lady Wren. Sir Wren 
broke suddenly into his lcudest song, known 
to Joe as ‘‘Teakettle, teakettle, teakettle!”’ 
Lady Wren shrugged her brown shoulders 
and seemed strangely uneasy and alarmed. 
It was she who scolded, and to Joe her note 
sounded like ‘‘Here! Here! Here!” with 
r’s very much rolled. Joe laughed at their 
queer manners, and then said sharply to 
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Lydia: ‘‘Look what’s in her mouth.” And 
Lydia saw that each long, curved billhelda 
dark brown worm. Looking every instant 
as if she were about to fly at them, Lady 
Wren kept up her odd gestures and sharp 
“Tut! Tut! Tut!” She bitterly disliked 
their presence, and was warning them to be 
off. The worms did not seem to obstruct 
either her indignant scolding, nor Sir 
Wren’s excited song. 

But the three pairs of eyes grew rounder 
and brighter as fussy Lady Wren suddenly 
disappeared like a flash through a knothole 
in the tool-house. Sir Wren at once hushed 
his song and followed. What were they 
about? Joe was grieved at the evident se- 
crecy of their errand, for he had all along 
felt that he and Sir Wren were such inti- 
mate comrades. He tried the door, but it 
was buttoned too high for his short arm. 
Nobody was about, to lifthim up. And the 
knot-hole, though such a convenient peep- 
ing window, was far above the reach of these 
six inquisitive eyes. 

There was, however, the shed-roof, and 
the chicken-house roof lower down, and 
against that the pear tree! No sooner 
thought of than acted upon! Joe was 
quickly upon the first roof, holding out a 
helping hand to Lydia. No thought was 
given to Harriet, who meekly submitted to 
the desertion, and watched from below, as if 
stupefied. 


Once upon the shed-roof, Joe spied a slight 
break in one of the shingles, and to that ap- 
plied one keen brown eye. He was all im- 
patience to solve the wrens’ secret. But it 
was no longer a secret, for while the wrens 
were by this time scolding him from the 
grape-vine tangle, Joe’s eye had roved over 
the entire space beneath the roof. Close 
at hand, almost within arm’s reach, he 
saw at length a curious object in the 
corner of a shelf. Was that mussy looking 
mass of sticks, straws, shavings, feathers, 
and what, not his friend Sir Wren’s nest? 
Too good ‘to be true, but what a mess! 
“Took, Lydia, look quick,” and Joe drew 
back. 


Lydia was but too ready to look, and had 
been tugging vainly at Joe’s coat in her 
effort to get a blue eye upon the secret. She 
looked long, with widening eyes and pant- 
ing breath; never had she seen such a wee, 
strange cradle before. Joe became impa- 
tient for his turn, and recklessly tore off the 
whole shingle, that they might both gaze 
within. At this noise, several very dark, 
fuzzy little heads quivered out from the dus- 
ky recesses in the centre of the mass of rub- 
bish which my lady had collected, and as 
many yawning mouths opened before the as- 
tonished children. 
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Blend most softly a 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


lesan st 
— 


Sold in all colors and shades 

to harmonize with any interior 

hangings or decorations. 
Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. J 
For sale every where, 
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{n the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best: No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as, agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


The Standard of Excellence 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS 


babone ued ae ed oe BOO HAE and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
--- Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WOBKS.- - CHICAGO 


A temper-wrecker 


—wash-day with soap. Standing 
on feet, 
midst of soiled clothes and 
fetid steam, aching back, wear 
and tear to things washed— 
enough to make any one grumpy. 
Fine occupation for a civilized woman ! 


hard work in the 


A_temper-soother—wash-day with Pearline—wash-day 
with the unpleasant features left out. Easier, quicker, better, 


healthier. 


No woman can find fault with it. 
boiling, rinsing, instead of rubbing on a washboard. 


Soaking, 
569 
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“Why, Joe, they’re asking us to feed’em,”’ 
said Lydia. ‘‘Let’s get a worm.” Joe read- 
ily followed her sliding, scrambling course 
to the ground. He was in turn pursued by 
the scolding cries of the little brown par- 
ents who had again returned to their hun- 
gry babes with market baskets full. Hap- 
pily the children were just then peremptori- 
ly called into the house, and the young 
wrens, for that time, escaped their selection 
in worms. 

But the whole story was too delightful for 
Joe and his playmates to keep secret. So 
in the course of a few days the poor little 
wrens received many unwelcome visitors 
who were guiltless of unkind intentions. 
There were tall adults who viewed their do- 
mestic bliss from within the tool-house, but 
to Joe and Lydia remained the peep-hole in 
the roof. When that offense came to the 
knowledge of Joe’s ‘‘Aunt Libby,” she said: 
‘Uncle Ed must mend that hole. It might 
rain in upon the baby wrens. Then,too, you 
and Lydia might fall off the roof.” But 
Uncle Ed was busy in overseeing the straw- 
berries picked, and the matter was forgot- 
ten. 

Now, Carlo, one day soon after, hotly pur- 
sued his friend, the bob-tailed pussy. She, 
by devious course, reached the tool-house 
roof, and there soughta nap. Carlo stood 
below, much as Harriet had done a few days 
before, for Carlo could not climb. But he 
barked loudly, to show his displeasure with 
pussy. When at last he went away, and 
pussy was dreaming sweet dreams in the 
warm sunshine, she was awakened by a 
sound like two bits of sandpaper grating 
harshly together. Pussy started up just in 
time to see Lady Wren disappear with a 
worm in her beak. Now pussy knew a few 
things herself, and she had seen birds carry 
worms before. Then, she heard a babyish 
whimper greet the motherly feather-body 
within. The hole which Joe had made in 
the roof now did pussy a good turn. 
‘Through it her cruel gray eyes found Lady 
Wren and the nest, just as Joe’s loving ones 
had spied them before. Said the bob-tail 
pussy to herself: ‘‘Birds are good to eat, I 
can go through this hole quite easily.” The 
babies had just had a dainty nibble, and 
without waited Sir Wren for his turn at 
feeding them. Out flew the little mother to 
his side, and the pair made the air ring with 
cries of distress. 

Aunt Libby, busy as she was with her own 
household affairs, hurried to see what 
troubled her smalltenants. The frightened 
couple appealed to her so pitifully that she 
at once went into the tool-house to see what 
was the cause. Horror of horrors! There 
lay the bob-tailed pussy, full upon the pre- 
cious nest. When Aunt Libby’s angry cry of 
grief startled her, she sprang again through 
the fatal rent in the roof. But not a baby 
wren was left in the cradle forlorn; it was 
pussy who had had a dainty nibble that 
time! 

And now the roof is mended. But what 
could mend the heartbreak of Sir and Lady 
Wren, unless it should be another nest of 
fluffy brown babies, hidden safe, where 
neither you, nor I, nor Joe, nor Lydia, nor 
Harriet, nor, last of all, the bob-tail pussy, 
nor anybody, knows! 


HE town in England best provided with 
places of worship is the ancient ene of 
Rochdale, where there are 145 churches and 
chapels. Fifty belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, and ninety-five to the Nonconformists. 


True Bravery 


iy the heat of passion Robert had done 

something that he was ashamed of, and 
sorry for after the excitement had passed 
away. 

“IT wish I hadn’t let my temper get away 
with my good sense,” he said; ‘‘but it’s done, 
and what’s done can’t be undone.” 

“But isn’t there a way to overcome the 
effect of wrong-doing to a great extent?” 
asked a voice in his heart. 

‘‘How?” asked Robert. 

“By owning to one’s blame in the matter,” 
answered the voice. ‘‘Confessing one’s 
fault does much to set wrong right. Try it.” 

Now Robert was very much like all the 
rest of us—he hated to admit that he was in 
fault. ‘‘I’m wrong, forgive me,” is a hard 


| thing to say. But the more he thought the 
matter over the more he felt that he ought 
to say just that.” 

“It’s the right thing to do,” he told him- 
self. “If I know what’s right and don’t do 
it, ’m amoral coward. T’lldoit.” _ 

So he went to the one he had wronged 
and confessed his fault frankly, and the re- 
sult was the two boys were better friends 
than before, and his comrade had greater 
respect for him because he had been brave 
enough to do a disagreeable thing when it 
was presented to him in the light of duty. 


My boys, remember that there’s quite as 
much bravery in doing right for right’s 
sake as there is in the performance of grand 
and heroic deeds that the world will hear 
about.—H. H. Rexford. 
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WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap, 


T Is 
| with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors? testimonials. 


for you below usual cost of making. One 
Chair. 


grade, durable corduroy, light, dark or me 
shades. Fixed Ball bearing casters, Back 
adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod 
attached beneath instead of over arms, a 
cannot be misplaced. Legs, 134x3; arms, 
3% inches wide. One of the most desirable 
pieces of roomy, luxurious furniture. 


AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser 
finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 
premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
remit $10.00 ; if not, notify us goods are subject 
to our order. We make no charge for what you 
have used. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box.or CHair disap- 
points. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 
action is not complete until you are satisfied. 

4g-Many young folks have easily earned a 
Chautauqua Desk and other premiums free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and givesthe young folk 
the premium as “a middleman’s profit.’ The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 

Booklet Handsomely IMlustrating 
20 Premiums Sent on Request. . 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St. 
Estab. 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. Capital, $500,000. 
{" READ NOTES BELow. 
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From Christian Work, New York.—From personal 


The Family supplied with Bais and 


The Larkin Idea 


Your choice of polished antique oak, or birch with polished mahogany finish, 
Two well-made, comfortable, handsome, reversible, closely tufted cushions, 4 in. thick, 
20x29 inches, filled with wool, fine poplar excelsior centres. Covered with handsome, high- 
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Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment 
after Thirty Days’ Trial. ? . . . « « 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 
and doubles the purchasing value of this 
50 per cent, saving in a premium bought 
premium is The Chautauqua Morris 


dium red, green or brown—choice of nine 


: 
: 
: 
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: 


ARE PP PP 
Our Great Combination Box. 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 

: This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS ‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household. pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. ‘ 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . -70 5 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 5 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Lf 
= 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 
& 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, -60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 
tifier. \ 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, .30 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, +26 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -26 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 30 7 
Unequalled for washing the hair.” 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . -80 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME -30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
= 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM -25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . . 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP Ja 5-10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. ry st i _ 10.00 
All otua. 
for SIO. (Femi) xe $20 $20 § 
5 gr Value ae 


experience with the Larkin..Soap Manufacturing Co. 


and their premiums, we can recommend them with confidence. Their offer is genuine; the soaps as adyer- 


tised, and the Company reliable. 


Christian Uplook, Buffalo, says:—We have bought and used the Larkin Soaps a number of years. 


They 


have always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are;all that is claimed for them. We wonder that 
the Larkin Company can give so much for so little. They are pefectly reliable. 
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Finance and Commerce 


One would needs have very large and exact- 
ing ideas to criticise the business situation as a 
whole. On every hand there are abundant evi- 
dences of the enlarging and progressive tend- 
ency of the times. Bank clearings last week 
were the largest on record—27 per cent. larger 
than last year, and 33 per cent. over 1892. Rail- 
way earnings are also in excess of last year. In 
the iron trade, while production is increasing, 
demand is also growing larger. In all branches 
activity is the rule, and in some departments— 
rails, for instance, advancing prices are pre- 
dicted. Dun's says “orders for plates are be- 
yond all precedent, including material for cars, 
bridges, vessels, and work of all sorts.” Struc- 
turaliron is quiet on account of the season, 
but the mills are many of them sold ahead. De- 
mand for bar iron is ‘‘considerably better.”? It 
is freely predicted that in the irou business,1899 
will break all records. Prices for cotton are 
steady at some slight improvement from the 
bottom. The demand for all exportable grain 
and for hog products is first class. Exports of 
wheat hold up to about fve millions per week, 
and corn, two and a half to three millions, 
while the gross exports of provisions of all 
kinds are in excess of last year by fifty million 
pounds in the last two months. In manufac- 
ture, also, the foreign trade is very satisfact- 
ory,and growing. Prices throughout are gen- 
erally either steady or advancing. In very few 
and exceptional interests are declines to be 
found. As we get further past the verdict of 
the people at the last election, its salutary ef- 
fects become more plainly visible. The feeling 
as all around better. New enterprises and the 
enlargement of old ones, that for several months 
have been held in abeyance, are being pushed. 
The demand for investment securities and semi- 
speculative stock, has received a fresh impetus, 
and in Wall street the whole list has been so 
sharply advanced as to bring out free realizing 
by holders. There is nothing in sight, however, 
on which to base a bear campaign. The price of 
exchange is still above an importing basis, and 
no gold is coming in, but the balance of trade 
for October was $68,000,000 in our favor, and 
for the thirteen years past, nearly $1,300,000,000. 
Money is easy everywhere. The reserve in the 
New York banks is down toa low point, but 
this possesses no unfavorable significance, and 
the last statement shows an increasing tend- 
ency. Great disbursements for active expenses 
of the war are now much lighter, and the treas- 
ury is accumulating funds. It now has on de 
posit with banks, $95,000,000. National bank 
circulation has increasea $10,000,000 since Sept. 
1st, and is now $200,000,000 There is a subsid- 
ence of political uneasiness abroad for the time 
being, at least. Nothing startling has devel- 
oped out of the peace negotiations at Paris, and 
if one is to judge by the apparent serenity of 
the administration at Washington, nothing 
alarming is anticipated in that quarter. Politi- 
cal complications aside, nothing seems to stand 
in the way of a year or two of national prosper- 
ity and industrial expansion. Out of these con- 
ditions, operations will increase, speculation 
will ensue, and fortunes will be made. 


Our Gold Supply 

The importation of gold into the United 
States in the year 1898 are by far the largest in 
the history of the country, and the exportations 
the smallest in many years, while the produc- 
tion of gold from our own mines will prove the 
largest in many years, if not the largest in the 
history of the country. The October statement 
of Imports and Exports, just issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, shows that the 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


Bonds, Stocks, 
Provisions, 
Grain 


MEMBER 
New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges and 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 


total imports of gold in the ten months ending 
October 31, 1898, are $143,658,095, which is more 
than 50 per cent. in excess of the amount im- 
ported in the corresponding period of any pre- 
The exports during that time 


ceding year. 
have been but $14,061,849, which is less than in 


the corresponding months of any preceding year 
This gives the enor- 


for more than a decade. 
mous balance of $129,596,246 of gold importa 
tions in excess of gold exportations. 


ion being in 1896, when the excess of imports 
was $37,005,851. In all other years from 1888 to 
1898 the October returns showed for the ten 


months of the calendar year an excess of ex- 


ports of gold over the imports of that article, 


that of 1895 being $43,247,308 and 1894, $72,808,- 
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This unprecedeated flow of gold into the 


United States is accounted forin part at least 


by the enormous balance of trade in our favor, 
which the ten months of the year afford. In 
those ten months the total imports of merchan- 


dise amounted to but $527,757,554, while the to- 


tal export was $987,964,356, a balance of trade in 
our favor of $460,206,802. 


amounted to $118,686,232, asum larger than in 
any preceding October in the history of the 
country, the figures for October, 1897, being 
$111,744,517, and those for October, 1896, $113,- 
516,586. 

The enormous importations of gold in excess 
of the exportation of this article is plainly per- 
ceptible in the increased circulation shown by 
the figures of the Treasury Department. The 


latest statement of the gold in the Treasury 
shows a gold balance of $242,805,604, while the 
gold in circulation on November 1st was $649,- 
846,727, being $110,000.000 greater than on No- 
vember 1st of. last year, and nearly $200,000,000 
more than, on July 1, 1896, in which month it 
touched its lowest point in several years. 


OR YOU 


FOR that sour stomach use Stuart’s 

Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 

digest the food before it has time to sour, 
ferment, and poison the blood. 

F O loss of appetite take Stuart’s Dys 

pepsia Tablets, because food 

promptly digested creates a natural desire 


for MORE. 

FO loss of flesh, use Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets; they increase flesh in 

the only common-sense way; that is, by di- 

gesting flesh-forming food, and assisting 

the weak stomach in disposing of it. 

FO gas in stomach and bowels, caus- 
ing distress, belching, and head- 

aches, use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets; 

always indicated in such cases. 

FO K palpitation of the heart use 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, be- 

cause this symptom, in nine out of ten cases, 

is caused from a disordered stomach. 


FOR impure blood use Stuart's Dys- 


pepsia Tablets, pure blood can 
only result from wholesome food thoroughly 


digested. ? 
FOR every form of weak digestion and 
stomach trouble (except cancer 
of the stomach) Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
is the safest, most natural, most successful 
cure. No patent medicine, but composed of 
digestive acids, pepsin, bismuth, Golden 
Seal, and similar valuable. stomach reme- 
dies. 


For sale by druggists at 50c. for full size 
package, or by mail from Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. Kindly ask your druggist first. 


In only 
one other year in the decade have the ten 
months ending with October shown an excess 
of imports of gold over the exports, that occas- 


The total exports of 
merchandise for the month of October, 1898, 


ABOUT CATARRH. 


A Constitutional Disease Requires a 
Constitutional Remedy. 

Catarrh in the head is the result of a cold or 
succession of colds, combined with impure blood. 
It is a dangerous aliment, as it may lead direct- 
ly to consumption. It consists of inflammation 
of the mucous membrane in the nasal passages. 
There is a disagreeble discharge from the nose 
and pain in the head. Catarrh is cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by purifying the 
blood, soothes and rebuilds the delicate tissues. 
Thousands of cures by this medicine after all 
so-called catarrh cures had failed, attest its 
wonderful power over this disease. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine, and be cured, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Hood’s Pills 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


Cook’s Tickets 
and Tours 


For Individuals and Parties. 


are the only pills to take with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


From NEW YORK. 


HOLY LAND AND EGYPT Jan. 4, Feb. 11, 18, Mch. 4. 
EUROPE (Riviera, Italy. etc.) Nov. 12, 26, Dec. 10, 31. 
CRUISES to the TROPICS, Jan. 12, Feb. 4, 16, 25, Mch. 


18, by Quebec S. S. Co. 
TOURS to BERMUDA, Jan. 7, Mch. 25. 
CHINA, MANILA & JAPAN, Feb. 13, Mch. 16, 
HAWAAIIAN ISLANDS (from San Francisco), Jan. 


25, Feb. 8, 22, Mch. 8, 22, Apl. 5. 
Tickets Only, for Individual Travelers, to all Winter 
Resorts at Home and Abroad. Send for illustrated Pro- 
gramme (stating which required) to t 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 Broadway, New York, or 
234 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


A Fine Cuisine, 


BATHS, MEDICAL TREATMENT, AND REST at The 
Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


3 BEST LINE 
CHICAGO AND ST LOUIS 


OMAHA 


TWO TRAINS DAILY 


NOV. 26 189% 
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Christmas Presents 


A TEAPOT HOLDER made of old gold worsted 
and thesame tint of Asiatic chrochet silk,is a lit- 
tle gift sure to be prized by every housewife. 
Make a section six inches square by working 
back and forth, with worsted in short crochet; 
fold the two edges together lengthwise and sew 
for a distance of one inch from each end, 
Crochet of worsted a full, open-work frill two 
inches deep on each end, and finish them with a 
scallop edge of silk. Make a narrow silk edge 
around the opening, gather near each end, while 
the frill joins the holder proper, sew tightly 
together, and conceal the stiches under a band 
and bow of narrow satin ribbon. The size of 
holder must be regulated to suit the teapot. 


A SENSIBLE and handy little novelty in the 
way of holding sewing conveniences is a doubled 
hanging piece of old rose denim, which is a 
strong, cheap, and washable material. This is 
about eight inches‘ long and six wide. It is 
bound with deep, old-rose ribbon, satin or wa- 
tered, and embroidered at the corners in a fancy 
feather stitch of old-rose floss-silk. But before 
itis bound an additional piece of the denim is laid 
on, reaching half-way up,to form a pocket for the 
numerous implements. Before the top of this 
piece is bound a little flap is set on, formed also 
of denim, and measuring three inches by two, 
which, when lifted, is discovered to be a needle- 
book made of two bits of fine white flannel, 
feather stitched about with old-rose floss. 
Above the applied piece, to the left, is a little 
pouch of the denim to hold thimble and emery, 
and on its right, scissors, pencil, and bodkins 
are slipped through narrow ribbon attachments. 
Tiny vines of old-rose embroidery run between 
the various parts of this useful article, which is 
hung by a ribbon loop. 

A DAINTY needle-book and pin-cushion com- 
bined is formed of two circular pieces of card- 
board covered with silk—one plain heliotrope, 
the other yellow hand-painted in violets—these 
two overhanded carefully together. A duplicate 
is next made, but reversing the colors, the lining 
plain yellow silk, the outside heliotrope deco- 
rated with yellow pansies. These two com- 
pleted circles are tied together with a knot of 
heliotrope ribbon, and each one is stuck full of 
pins of different sizes. But before tying to- 
gether, each circle has sewed on the inner side 
a little silk receptacle large enough to hold two 
papers of needles. When finished, the needle- 
book is hung up by a loop of heliotrope ribbon, 
and is quite ornamental. 


VERY ornamental blotters for a lady’s desk 
can be made of the art linens, obtainable in so 
many colors. If intended for a gift, try to as 
certain what tint will best harmonize with the 
future owner’s room. If for sale, half a dozen 
different shades should be provided to meet the 
needs of the various purchasers. Several sizes 
would perhaps be desirable. The shape is that 


of the ordinary blotter, and they are very easily- 


made, the foundation :being stout pasteboard, 
neatly covered with art linen. On both sides, 
sewed firmly at the top and the bottom, and 
drawn tightly enough to hold a sheet of blotting 
paper firmly, is a band of ribbon an inch and a 
half wide, embroidered with flowers. A de- 
scription of two among a number exhibited will 
afford sufficient suggestion. One was cased in 
blue linen of a medium shade, and the ribbons 
were light blue embroideredvith daisies. The 
other was dark green, with satin ribbons a lit- 
tle lighter in hue, embroidered with small scar- 
let rosebuds. When the blotting-paper is put 
in, the linen, of course, is covered, and only the 
embroidered bands appear. Women who can 
use the brush more deftly than the needle 
might paint the flowers, but the effect of the 
embroidery is prettier. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. S. H. Moors, Indianapolis, Ind., says: 
“T have used it in my own family in cases of in- 
digestion and general debility, with entirely 
satisfactory results.” 


FOR THE 


HALL & RUCKEL 
PROPRIETORS 


* NEW YORK - 


HALL & RUCKEL . 


THRSTH Sample Phial FREE if you mention this paper and send 
three Cents for postage. Address P.O. Box 247. N. Y. City. 


LONDON + 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys, 


Academy, 72nd year; Home 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thor- 
ough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Unsurpassed 
healthfulness. References. 

J.H. ROOL, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Il. 


For Girls and Young Women. 


Has recently celebrated itstricennial. Another year Bae 
een added to the course of study. Re-opens Sept. 14. 
Every place has been filled during past years. Number 
{mited to one hundred. Address 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A ae September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Tl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and peulente sports. 
. H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
‘he Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 
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NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street. New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 


rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


Educational 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 


dress Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 
Racine, Wis. 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D.. Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY. $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
Fst., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES —Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 
RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 


sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marriage No- 
tives, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, pre- 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No advertisement will be counted iess tian five lines. 


“A Handful of Dirt May 
be Houseful of a aa 


Clean house with 


SAPOLIO 


PAULDING & CO. 


Geo. E ae ___ INCORPORATED.) 
Androvette | “\\oeise. Ecclesiastical 


& Co. Art Metal Work 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS IN 


Witte) SILVER, 
Designers «+ NR Er BRASS, anp 
and. WA u BRONZE. 


Aakers ih Ny Also ALTARS, REREDOSES, 
of Subject ii Fonts, Putrrrs, Lirany 
and ; NO gs Desks, and all kinds of 

CuurcH FuRNITURE in 
Symbolic 


MARBLE, 


Be ry BRA 
Memorial Bas a 


Windows | Absolutely the highest 
== Grade of Workmanship 
27 & 29 South and Material. 


Gini Set. IMIEMORIALS ‘ance meese, 


Chicago, TM Te 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


State St. & Jackson Blvd.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PICTURES BY POPULAR AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ERHAPS the reason there is a constant demand for artists’ proofs of the draw- 
ings appearing in Scribner’s Magazine is that they represent the best living 
artists in black and white, and the proofs, coming as they do on heavy plate 
paper with wide margins, are convenient for framing and passe-partout 

These proofs are 13x9 inches in size, and sell for fifty cents each, which has always 
been considered a low price. 

At that price a handsome proof of some of the favorite work of C. D. Gibson, A. B. 
Frost, and Howard Pyle can be obtained, and a slight additional outlay for framing 
gives the purchaser a most attractive picture or group of pictures to adorn the wall. The 
continued demand for the proofs hag suggested the plan of gathering together a number 
of the more popular pictures and offering them to the public at a price that will be 
within the reach of all. An opportunity is now for the first time offered of obtaining at 
a nominal sum a collection of charming pictures by some of our best American artists. 


A half hundred of these pictures have been chosen, and the whole set, together with 
a handsome portfolio made of specially prepared Japan wood veneer, artistically deco- 
rated, is now offered at a remarkably low price. 
Rade ed icrare sy These pictures, printed on delicately finished plate paper, are exquisite reproduc- Reduced Pictu by 
semen ett tions of the original drawings, and framed or unframed will prove most attractive. ENO ESOS 


OTe LerGRUEE ae Copyrighted by Charles 


The collection includes representative work by the following well-known artists : 


C. D. Gibson (10 pictures)—Howard Pyle (9) —A. B. Frost (11)—F. Hopkinson Smith (1)—E. A. Abbey (1)—F. S. Church (2)—Will H. Low (2) 
—Albert Herter (1)—Albert Lynch (1)—A. B. Wenzell (2)—Daniel Vierge (2)—Robert Blum (1) A. Castaigne (1) W. J. Baer (J)—C. S. Reinhardt 
(1)—Alberf Moore (3)—F. C. Yohn (1). 

THE OFFER 


Price of the set of fifty in portfolio * 5 5 fj : é , * 5 6 
: (THE SET WILL NOT BE BROKEN NOR WILL SUBSTITUTES BE MADE) 
Price of one year’s subscription to Seribner’s Magazine 5 ; : 


a 


Price of the set of 50 in portfolio and One Year's Subscription to Scribner's Magazine 


Should any of thcse proofs be crdered separately, the regu’ar price, 50c. each,would have to te majntained; accordingly, in ordering the set of 50 in a portfolio, together 
with the magazine fcr one yare, the purchaser obtains $25.00 worth of pictures and the subscriy ticn to the megazine worth $3.C0, making a total value of $28.00 for $5.00 


Remit $5 00 by money-order or express order,check, draft,or in registered letter. The Portfolio of Pictures will be sent to you by express, prepaid, and your name 
e 


will be entered as a subscriber to SORIBNER’S for one year beginning at any time. SND YOUR ORDERAT ONOK. Address CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-7 Firru Aver., N.Y. 


y and we will send The Living Church, Scribner's Magazine, and the 
Remit $6.00 Portfolio Pictures, The Living Church, 55 Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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Christ’s Poor 


BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


O Love Incarnate, when Thy holy feet 
_ In heavenly patience walked the ways of men 
The leper and the outcast of the street, - 
The poor, th halt, the blind, were with Thee then, 


O Love Insarnite! Still Thy Spirit strives 
With our cold hearts, and to our careless sight 
Points out Thy footsteps, and would mak: our lives 
A reflex of Thine everlasting light. 


O Love! could we but love for Thy dear sake, 
Earth's hapless children, whom Thou helpedst 
here, 
Pity ‘s sweet burden on our shoulders take 
Aad minister for Thee, with touch and tear ! 


Could we but love, not what is great alone, 
OF good report, noble and pure and fair, 
But sinners for whose guilt Thou didst atone, 
Aad outcasts in whose shame Thyself didst share ! 


So might wz com: to touch Thy garment s fold, 
Aad with Thy Baptism baptized might be; 
So might, adoring, from afar behold 
The wondrous meekness of Thy Majesty. 


an Bernardino. California. 
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i” MAGAZINE 
Announcements for 1899 


Arrangements have been made as hererofore with the most eminent authors and 
illustrators of the day for contributions to HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899, which 
will make this periodical of extraordinary value and interest to every one. One of the 
leading features will be “4 


A History of the Spanish War 


covering all the important events leading up to the war and during the war itself. 
This will be without doubt the most valuable contribution to the histories of the world, 
and will be fully, even profusely, illustrated, of a comprehensive, political, and narra- 
tive nature, and especially written 


By HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


United States Senator, and a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, a position 
that has qualified him more,.than any one else for the task. Mr. Lodge will leave no 
stone unturned in his efforts to present to his readers an accurate, unbiased account of 
the late war from start to finish. 


SERIAL STORIES 


will be a strong feature of the MAGAZINE ‘during 1899. Three famous authors have 
contributed their latest works for the benefit of its readers. 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


will afford pleasure and enjoyment to the reader. Itisa story of Europe revisited after 
twenty-five years, and it is enlivened by a love theme. 


THE PRINCESS XENIA A SPANISH WAR STORY. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson By John Fox, Jy. 
NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET 
By H. W. Wilson By Lieut. S. k. Staunton, U. S. N. 
THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY THE RESCUE OF THE WINSLOW 
By J. M. Ellicott, U.S. N. By Ineut. BH. EL. Mead, U. S. BR. C. RB. 


Other articles about the war, equally interesting, will appear from month to month, all 
of which wiil be Hlustrated with characteristic artisticness. 


SHORT STORIES 


A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD 
By W. W. Jacobs By Mary EB. Wilkins 

UNDER AN APRIL SKY THE RENTED HOUSE 
By Brander Matthews By Octove Thanet 


Many other stories will be published, fully illustrated, and written, by authors whose 
names have long been established as leading writers of fiction. 


The Century’s Progress in Science 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 


is a valuable series of scientific and readable articles to appear on Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, and their allied Subjects. Other important series to appear are: 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S COLONIES OUR NEW PACIFIC PROSPECT 
By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart By Charles F. Lummis 
REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA WHITE MAN’S ASIA 
By Julian Ralph By Poultney Bigelow 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR . . . . . Each, One Year, $4 00 


COMBINATION OFFERS: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, to one address One Year, $10 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY and BAZAR, to one address . . ’ . . . . Md 7 00 
HA®PER’S MAGAZINE and WEEKLY, toonc address . . . . : . . 4 7 00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE and BAZAR. to oneaddress. . ° . . . . “S 7 00 


Postpaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 35 cts. a Copy. Subscription, $4 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


The Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its Thought 


Hews and Hotes 


EQUESTS for further delay having been 

absolutely declined, Spain, through its 
Peace Commissioners, has accepted the terms 
offered by the United States. According to the 
provisions of the proposed treaty, Spain will re- 
ceive $20,000,000, and the Philippine Islands 
come into possession of the United States. The 
settlement is considered by conservative people 
as fair to both countries. It being impossible 
for Spain to pay a cash indemnity, the islands 
will be considered as full recompense :for finan- 
cial outlay of the United States in prosecuting 
the war. Cession, however, in the case of the 
Philippines, does not mean complete possession. 
Political affairs in the islands, owing to the in- 
dustry displayed by Aguinaldo and his insur- 
‘gent forces, arein abadly tangled condition. In 
civilized portions of our new domains little diffi- 
culty may be encountered in inaugurating an 
improved regime, but assavage and uncivilized 
tribes are to be dealt with in certain of the 
islands, conquest may eventually be necessary 
to acquire possession and control. In some re- 
spects, conditions in theisland of Luzon are simi- 
lar to those in Cuba. The insurgents, with a 
crudely administered government, are in pos- 
session, and may not be inclined to surrender 
that for which they have fought many years. 
Soldiers returning from Manila do not speak 
hopefully, but the strong arm of the United 
States, assisted by the civilizing agencies of 
commerce, will accomplish what diplomacy has 
failed to bring about. 


— — 


ACTIONS antagonistic to the present dynas- 
ty, which have withheld action embarrassing 
to the government while peace negotiations were 
pending, must now be conciliated, if this be pos. 
sible, before internal affairs of Spain emerge 
from a chaotic condition. There is a widespread 
feeling that the government will be held to strict 
account both for the manner in which the war 
was prosecuted, as well as for conditions which 
resulted in the loss of Spain’s colonial empire. 
‘From surface indications, the present ministry 
will be succeeded by one which will have in 
hand the work of reconstruction, striking a bal- 
ance, and getting finances into shape. The 
Carlists are reported very active, apparently 
waiting for a full realization of what has hap- 
pened to dawn upon the public, then to seize 
upon the moment of bitterness against the gov- 
ernment to slip into power. Precautions against 
such action have been taken by the ministry. 
One cause of popular dissatisfaction arises over 
the return of sick, disabled, and unpaid soldiers 
from the West Indies. The acceptance of terms 
of peace offered by the United States is not like- 
ly to prove popular, particularly asmany hold to 
the belief that Spain was not, and could not be 
conquered. All things considered, the outlook 
for Spain is not hopeful. 
=e 
MOVEMENT for the relief of the starving 
Cubans, by means of carefully administered 
industrial enterprise, has just been started in 
New \ ork, on a plan suggested by Mr. William 
Willard Howard, which has the cordial indorse- 
ment of clergymen of all denominations, and of 
philanthropists. It is intended to substitute 
opportunities for honest work, to be paid for at 
the market rates for labor, in place of indis- 
criminate and harmful gifts of ‘‘free soup and 
old clothes,’ and to avoid pauperizing the bene- 
ficiaries, and making the Cubans a nation of 
beggars. Mr. Howard’s plan, which has been 
taken up by an association formed for the pur- 
pouse—the Cuban Industrial Relief Fund—is 
based on his two years’ experience in relief 
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work for the Armenians of Eastern Turkey. In 
the carrying out of the plan, Mr. Howard will 
have the assistance of the Rev. Herbert M. 
Allen who was his chief associate in Armenian 
relief work. 
HE plan in outline is as follows: To se- 
cure good farming land where the need of 
the poor is the most pressing; to station there a 
capable American superintendent, with imple- 
ments, seeds, and funds sufficient to employ a 
considerable number of men; to set at workall 
the able-bodied poor, and pay them full market 
rates for their labor; to raise common food 
crops, sell them in the most available market, 
and with the proceeds continue the employment 
as long only as the need exists, using the same 
money over and over again; to return the farm- 
ers to their own former homes as soon as they 
are physically, mentally, and financially able to 
re-establish their plantations. While inspired 
by charitable motives, the whole plan is to be 
operated purely as a business transaction, in 
which the laborer will feel that he has rendered 
service for all he has received, and that he has 
not been robbed of his manhood by being treated 
like a beggar. The money thus invested (and it 
will be invested, not spent), will save the United 
States millions that would otherwise he used to 
clothe and feed an idle,though suffering, popula- 
tion. The success of the plan is assured by the 
results of the industrial relief work done for 
Armenians under the same auspices; and the 
practical wisdom and essential benevolence of 
this kind of relief wins general approval. 
= ao 
Ta conference in Dublin, Ga., Bishop Tur- 
ner, of the African Methodist Church, pro. 
posed a new African colonization scheme as a 
solution of the negro problem. The colored 
Bishop proposes to call a national convention of 
negroes in order to ask Congress for an appro¢ 
priation of $100,000,000 to. meet the expense of 
establishing a line of steamers and transporting 
American negroes back to their ancestral land. 
The Bishop believes they will prosper in Africa, 
where social lines are not so clearly defined. 
Cardinal Gibbons views the matter in a,different 
light. Hesays: ‘The race conflicts, antagon- 
isms, and bloodshed, which have recently oc- 
curred in several States of the Union can be 
largely traced to two great causes—the one- 
sided and ill-directed system of negro education 
and the indiscriminate exercise and consequent 
abuse of the ballot box. I am persuaded that a 
restriction of suffrage by property qualification 
would be a wise measure. It would be an incen- 
tive to industry, and as men are instinctively 
disposed to protect their own property they will 
naturally vote for those rulers and public offi- 
cers who, in their judgment, are more qualified 
to protect their property from unjust and exor- 
bitant taxation, and to promote the material 
prosperity of the commonwealth.’ 
— %— 
N view of arguments pro and con as to the an- 
nexation of new territory, the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior is of special interest. 
The report shows that of a total of 1,356,323,972 
acres of public domain, 637,339,422 acres have 
been appropriated, and are now occupied; 109,- 
516,276 acres have been reserved for various pur- 
poses, including 40,719,474 acres as permanent 
forest reserves ; 579,368,274 acres still remain un- 
occupied, of which 262,651,971 acres are unsur- 
veyed. Ninety-four per cent of the unoccupied 
area is classed as desert lands, and only about 
71,000,000 acres are capable of cultivation either 
by irrigation or under the natural rainfall. This 
indicates how near the agricultural land belong- 
ing to the government is exhausted. During 
the last year 11,328,037 acres were disposed of to 


private settlers, and 1,032,534 acres to railways. 
The forest reservations which are permanently 
withdrawn from settlement for the purpose of 
preserving the timbers and protecting the sour- 
ces of the streams, are situated in the following 
States and Territories: Arizona, 1,861,760 acres; 
California, 8,511,794; Colorado, 3,103,360; Idaho, 
Montana, and Washington, 16,818,720; New Mex- 
ico, 431,040; Oregon, 4,653,440; South Dakota, 
967,680; Utah, 875,520; Wyoming, 3,196,160. 
pee “sia 
F reports be true, it is a surprising fact that 
a goodly percentage of money distributed to 
starving Cubans previous to the war, was 
not spent by them in the purchase of food, but 
for lottery tickets. The discovery of this fact 
,.ed General Lee, then consul at Havana, to rec- 
.mend that food be sent by sympathetic people 
nstead of money. With the relinquishment of 
Spanish sovereignty in Cuba, the Royal Lottery, 
a corporation existing by royal grant, will cease 
doing business. For many years it has been a 
channel through which money has been drawn’ 
from the Cuban public. I:s révenues have been 
approximately $1,000,000 monthly, 25 per cent. 
of which has been paid to the Spanish govern- 
ment. The lottery has been a profitable indus- 
try, furnishing numerous. agents with employ- 
ment, During the month of October, when 
people were starving to death, the revenues of 
the lotterv were undiminished. Its promoters 
hope to make an arrangement with the new 
Cuban government whereby business can be 
continued. 
SEN See 
HE visit to this ‘country of Don Kafael Igle- 
sias, president of Costa Rica, and his utter- 
ances regarding the attitude of Costa Rica 
toward the United States in the matter of the 
Nicaraguan canal, are reassuring, in view of 
fears expressed that recent concessions granted 
by Nicaragua might cause complications in se- 
curing government aid to the enterprise. He 
says that Costa Rica has certain rights in the 
matter of the construction of the canal which it 
will jealously preserve. The boundary line be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua is in the cen- 
tre of the San Juan River. The rights conced- 
ed by Nicaragua to the Cragin-Eyre syndicate 
can, of c urse, extend only to Nicaragua terri- 
tory. Before the canal can be built, the consent 
of Costa Rica must be obtained for rights in her 
territory. The government in Washington has 
asked that the condition of affairs in Costa Rica, 
so far as the Cardenas-Menocal concession is 
concerned, be not disturbed, and the request of 
the government has been complied with. The 
United States will be consulted before Costa 
Rica takes any action in the matter of granting 
concessions for the construction of the canal. 
—*— 
ITHIN two years the great Siberian rail- 
road now being constructed by the Rus- 
sian government, will be completed, and its 
opening will do much toward dispelling the idea 
that Siberia is a bleak, desolate country, the 
home of exiles; and altogether undesirable for 
residence or commerce. The railway, extend- 
ing from Moscow to the Pacific ocean, will in a 
measure transform the country and its people. 
The southern portion of Siberia has a mild and 
salubrious climate, and with means of trans- 
porting products, the soil will be quickly 
brought under cultivation. As a wheat pro- 
ducer, Siberia can supply much of the demand 
of Europe. Its mineral wealth is vast, there 
being rich deposits of gold, silver, copper, and 
coal. Settlement of the country, which the 
railway will make practicable, will mean a vast 
market for American products. The railroad 
and ship canal, which the ‘government plans to 
construct, will have far-reaching effects. 
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A further portion of the extensive mosaic 
work which is being carried out in St. Paul’s 
cathedral under Sir William Richmond, has just 
been completed, and it was unveiled on a recent 
Saturday after morning service. The subject 
illustrated is Christ reigning from the Tree. 
The water of life issues from below the tree, 
making a silver flood. The holy women are on 
eitherside; and Adam and Eve, kneeling, are in 
the twocorners. The world is represented as a 
harvest field. The work fills the concave quar- 
ter dome above the lecturn, under the north- 
eastern portion of the dome; and the surround- 
ing masonry has been decorated in the same 
style as the chancel. Altogether, a brilliant ef- 
fect is produced. -The work is the gift of the 
Merchant Taylor’s Company, whose arms ap- 
pear in medallion form in the fine ornamental 
masonry below. Among those present at the un- 
veiling were the Dean, the Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, Canon Scott-Holland, and Canon Newbolt, 
and several representatives of the Merchant 
Taylor's Company. It may be mentioned that 
similarly beautiful work is now being executed, 
at the cost of other city livery companies, in the 
three other quarter domes. 


English papers report the death of the Rt. 
Rev. Thomas Nettleship Staley, D. D., formerly 
Bishop of Honolulu. He was born in 1823, was 
educated at Queen’s Collegé, Cambridge, and or- 
dained in 1846, His first appointment was as 
tutor in St. Mark’s college, Chelsea, under the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge. By his successful 
work in this capacity, and his interest in the 
cause of education in training colleges, he 
achieved a considerable reputation. In 1850 he 
was appointed principle of Wandsworth Collegi- 
iate School, and ten years later he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Honolulu, in the chapel of 
Lambeth palace. He was selected for this in 
response to the urgent request of King Kame- 
hameha IV, who had become warmly attached 
to the Church, and desired to establish it in his 
dominions. He had already translated the 
Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany into 
the Hawaiian language. Bishop Staley re- 
mained in Honolulu for ten years, and in 1870 
resigned, with the approval of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Upon his return to England he 
was appointed rector of Oakley, and vicar of 
Croxall, in the diocese of Southwell. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—At St. Barnabas’ House branch mis- 


sion, adinner was given on Thanksgiving Day to 
1,000 poor persons. 


Bishop Potter made his visitation of Ascen- 
sion church, West Park, on Monday, Nov. 21st, 
preached and confirmed a class of 12, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. L. R. Dickinson. 


On Sunday, Nov. 20th, Bishop Potter officiat- 
ed at the dedication of the new edifice of the 
church of the Strangers: Ministers of several 


religious bodies.took part in the exercises and 
made addresses, 


The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor has just opened new 
headquarters in the Church Missions House, 
A conference of the members was held there on 
the afternoon of Nov. 21st. 


The Church Club met at its rooms, Nov. 30th. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Hoffman,of the General The- 
ological Seminary, discussed ‘‘The work of the 
late General Convention.’? Addresses were 
also delivered by Messrs. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son and Silas McBee. 


Bishop Potter presided Nov. 22d ata meeting 
of the trustees of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in the see house. It is understood that 
the crypt under the central part of the cathe- 
dral will be completed by New Year’s Day, and 
that Church services will be begun therein at 
about that time. 


The vestry of Old Trinity church has elected 
the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, $D. D., fat present 


The Living Church 


rector of the church of the Incarnation, to be the 
vicar of St. Agnes’ chapel, in succession to the 
late Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D.D., who died 
suddenly during the naval review last summer. 
Dr. Grosvenor in 1895 succeeded the late Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Brooks at the church of the Incar- 
nation. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Dr. Mottet, rector, a meeting was held 
Nov. 21st in the parish house, at which a series 
of addresses was delivered on ‘‘Domestic art 
and science inthe home.’’ Pupils and friends 
of the industrial school of the parish were es- 
pecially invited. The speakers were Principa 
Frissell, of the Hampton Institute; Mrs. Laura 
Titus, of Norfolk, Va., and Miss Annie Dawson, 
Indian field matron of the Arickaree Indians of 
North Dakota. 


At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, after morn- 
ing service, Sunday, Nov. 20th, a communication 
from the vestry was publicly read to the con- 
gregation, recording and commending the serv- 
ices of the rector, the Rev. Dr. George R. Van 
De Water, in the volunteer service of the United 
States as chaplain of the 7lst New York Regi. 
ment, from which he has just resigned. The 
reading was received with the most enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of approval on the part of the 
congregation. 


A meeting was held at Cooper Union to show 
respect and honor to the memory of the late 
Col. George E. Waring, parishioner of St. 
George's church, and noted for his philanthrop- 
ic work. A portrait of Col. Waring was dis- 
played on the platform, draped in the national 
colors. Prof. Van Amringe, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, presided. Addresses laudatory of the 
character and work of Col. Waring were deliv- 
ered by Bishop Potter, President Seth Low, 
LL. D., Hon. Carl Schurz, and others. Memorial 
resolutions were adopted. 


St. John’s guild is endeavoring to secure a 
second Floating Hospital, greatly needed by the 
enlarged demands of the summer work. The 
cost will be about $35,000, and towards this, 
$8,000 is already in hand, from a legacy of Mrs. 
C. A. Wetherill. It is earnestly hoped to get 
the work under way in time for next season. 
For the last summer the ‘total number of chil- 
dren and mothers cared for by the existing 
Floating Hospital was 60,144. The receipts of 
the guild for the year amounted to $61,707.80, 
with a favorable balance of $6,847.48 remaining 
in the treasury. 


At Old Trinity church, the rector,the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, preached on Thanksgiving Day a 
sermon on ‘‘The Causes of Thanksgiving,’ in 
the course of which hesaid: 


This year is the most critical in the history of the 
Nation, and we cannot celebrate in the usual way 
when such great issues as the present are at the 
front. Peace has been ruled out, and the nation 
stands at the door ot what? After the lapse of anoth- 
er year, we miy see and know more of the outcome of 
the things in which we are now entangled. Only a 
fool would now attempt to fathom these things. God 
is leading the age, and we cannot tell the meaning of 
God or recent events. Shall we give God thanks 
for having made war against afeeble nation? Shall 
we give Him thanks for what the fanatical have 
called a ‘holy’ war, and which, you will remember, 
was entered into ‘‘for the cause of humanity,’ and 
not to acquire territory? Shall we give God thanks 
for the islands we have acquired,or make God sponsor 
for America’s imperial policy? Isay that this is a 
day that calls for meditation and anxious prayer. Does 
any man know what isin thefuture? Ienvy not the 
men whose consciences will shape the destiny of this 
nation to-day. 


Monron.—At Grace church, the Rey. J. 
Holmes McGuinness, rector, the Rey. Charles 
Martin Niles, D.D., of Sing Sing, has just con- 
ducted a very interesting Mission. 


PouGHKEEPSIE.—The board of managers of 
the Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes have just 
held their annual business session. The annual 
report was presented, and recorded an increase 
in the prosperity ef the institution. Many pa- 
rochial guilds and organizations in the vicinity 
have co-operated in money and gifts. Through 
the legacy of Miss Edson, two-thirds of which 
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has been received, the mortgage has been paid 
off; and the Home is now free from all indebt- 
edness, with a favorable balance in thetreasury. 
The inmates number 26. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PuHILADELPHIA.—Although Archdeacon Brady 
who contracted typhoid fever at Santiago, will 
be unable to see his friends for some time, he is 
improving rapidly. 

The lesson studies for Sunday school teachers 
have been resumed, and the first of the series 
was given at the Church House, on Saturday, 
26th ult., by Mr. George C. Thomas. 


Ata meeting of the committee on parochial 
history of the diocese, held in the registrar’s 
room at the Church House on Monday, 21st ult., 
the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens was chosen chair- 
man, and Mr. William B. Wilson, of Emmanuel 
church, Holmesburg, secretary. 


At the weekly meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood, in their rooms at the Church House, on 
Monday, 21st ult., the Rev. George A. Keller, of 
old» St. David’s, Radnor, read a paper on the 
subject, ‘Should there be a change in the con- 
vocational system?”’ in which he urged the ex- 
pediency of its re adjustment. 


Services under the auspices of the Divinity 
School, were held on Sunday evening, 20th ult., 
in the South memorial church of the Advocate, 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Silvester, rector. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doane, 
Bishop of Albany, whose subject was, ‘‘The true 
basis of Catholic unity as exhibited in the 
Churches in communion with the Church of 
England.’’ 


Messrs. Hayes & Kelsey, architects, are pre- 
paring plans for a very extensive addition to 
the Home of Our Merciful Saviour for Crippled 
Children. It will be a stone and brick building, 
three stories high, and will contain every mod- 
ern comfort and convenience, including steam 
heat, electric work, dormitories, lavatories, 
reception rooms, officers’ quarters, etc. 


On Friday, 25th ult., in the Orphans’ Court, 
Judge Penrose filed an adjudication in the es- 
tate of Samuel Frank, deceased. A balance of 
$62,559 is awarded to the trustees who are to 
invest this sum, and pay over the income there- 
of to five charitable institutions, the Home for 
Consumptives of the City Mission being one of 
them. 


Thanksgiving Day, the attendance at church 
services was good, in spite of bad- weather. Ser- 
mons in a majority of parishes treated of nation- 
al topics. In the chancel of the church of the 
Crucifixion, a large pyramid was erected of 
fruits and vegetables, which, after a sermon by 
the rector, the Rev. H. L. Phillips, was dis- 
mantled, and the contents distributed among 
the poor in the neighborhood. Special services 
were held both morning and evening at the Ed- 
ucational Home. The Indian boys, in the after- 
noon, performed a musical programme, accom- 
panied by the band, and Superintendent Given 
made an address. 


Sarah B. Chapman, in her will, probated 23a 
ult., leaves an estate, value not stated, in trust 
for the benefit of her sister. Upon her death, 
the executors are to pay to the ‘‘Christmas 
Fund ’ of the diocese, $5,000; to the corporation 
for the relief of widows and children of clergy- 
men, $3,500; and to All Saints’ church, Torres- 
dale, $200. One half of the residuary of the 
principal is to go to the Board of Missions, for 
domestic missions; and the balance is placed in 
trust for the benefit of three women, with re- 
version, upon the death of the last-survivor, to 
the Board of Missions. 


At the monthly meeting of the board of coun- 
cil, City Mission, held on Monday, 21st ult., a 
communication was presented, signed by M. S. 
French, general secretary of the National Relief 
Commision, in which the thanks of the com- 
mission were conveyed for the valuable assist- 
ance the City Mission had rendered in the work 
of relieving the wants and necessities of our 
troops during the Spanish war, and ‘‘especially 
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valuable has been the co-operation and assist- 
ance of your superintendent, the Rev. Herman 
L. Duhring whose intelligence and constant 
interest cannot be overestimated.” 


The 16th anniversary of the Italian mission 
church of L’Emmanuello was held on Sunday 
evening, 20th ult., the services, in charge of the 
rector, the Rey. Michele Zara, being in the Ital- 
ian language. The addresses by the Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Duhring, A. J. P. McClure, and 
the rector, were in English. The annual report 
of the rector and trustees showed receipts for 
the year, $2,647.92, and payments of $2,769.20. 
The results of work done were very encouraging. 
Many had been added to the Church, and in- 
creasing interest in the services and schools was 
manifested. The accommodations for the schools 
in the parish building, which were ample a few 
years ago, are now contracted, and more room is 
a pressing want. The sick diet kitchen con- 


-nected with the parish has been a great blessing » 


to the whole neighborhood, 8,409 meals and a 
large quantity of coal having been given to the 
deserving poor, and the sick visited. and sup- 
plied with medicine and medical aid. Italians 
in public institutions and hospitals have been 
regularly visited by the missionary. 


The patronal feast of St, Clement’s church 

was commenced on Wednesday, 23d ult., being 
St. Clement’s Day, with numerous services. 
. The fourth celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
was a solemn high one, the Rev. C. C. Quinn as 
celebrant, singing the office. The music was 
Gounod’s impressive ‘‘Third Mass,” finely sung 
by the male vested choir, Renie Remont, musical 
‘director. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Fr. Osborne, S.S. J. E., from the text Ro- 
mans xii:1. Before the Celebration there was 
a solemn procession, in which the new banner 
of St. Clement’s, which has just been presented 
to the parish, was carried for the first time. It 
is one of the most exquisite pieces of ecclesias- 
* tical embroidery in this city, is five ft. long and 
three ft. wide, and was designed and embroid- 
ered in the workroom of the All Saints’ Sister- 
hood, in Baltimore. [ft represents St. Clement, 
clothed in pontifical robes, standing beside the 
rock; in his hand is the pastoral staff, and be- 
hind him, the anchor of hope to which he was 
bound when cast into the sea. Encircling the 
figure are golden chains, symbolic of those 
chains, now glorified, which once dragged him to 
his martyrdom. In his mitre shine the jewels 
of devotion, and from his staff gleams the light 
which shines for those who, doing the will of 
God, shall know of the devotion. On either 
side of the panel is a rich orphrey, with the fig- 
ures of SS. Vincent and Lawrence robed, as dea- 
con and sub-deacon, in the red vestments of 
their martyrdom; below them are SS. Kather- 
ine, of Egypt,and Cecilia, types of learued devo- 
tion and assiduous duty. Twining around them 
is the Living Vine, the type of Christ our Lord, 
whose fruitfulness is the saints. ‘he back- 
ground is in the violet of penitence. Above all, 
is the vision seen by St. Clement on his way to 
death—'‘the Lamb in glory’’—standing on the 
mountain, adored by cherubs in encircling 
clouds. In the evening, the parish tea was held, 
and the rector spoke a few words on the finances 
of the parish, and of the many gifts which have 
been received during the past year.’ Fr. Os- 
borne made a very witty address about his work 
in Africa; he was also the preacher on Thanks- 
giving Day, when he dwelt upon the power of 
Christianity in heathen lands, and the duty of 
the American Church to the people lately 
brought under the control of the United States. 
On Friday evening, 25th ult., was the annual 
procession of the guilds of the Sodality of St. 
Clement. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. R. H. Nelson. The children had their en- 
tertainment on Saturday, 26th ult. On the Ist 
Sunday in Advent, the Rev. Fr. Huntington, 
O.H.C., was the preacher both morning and 
evening. 


LowrER Merion.—A patriotic service, under 
the auspices of Merion chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, was held on Thanks- 
giving Day, in St. John’s church, by the rector, 
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the Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, chaplain of the State 
Fencibles, N. G. P. Among the decorations in 
the church was the first American flag raised 
in Puerto Rico. It is 18x24 ft. in dimensions, 
and was presented to General Miles by Mrs. 
Benjamin Thompson, of St. David’s, Pa., a 
member of Merion chapter. General Miles has 
returned it to the donor, to be kept as a souve- 
nier. Hence the flag now figures in Merion 
chapter's decoration. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
DECEMBER 
4, St. Margaret’s, Windsor Park, 
5. Meeting of trustees for Aged and Infirm Clergy 
Fund. 
8. Caurch Club dinner. 
12-14. Board of Missions, New York, and Commit- 
tee on Increased Responsibilities. 
18. St. Matthew’s, North Evanston,3 p.M.;S. Luke’s 
South Evanston, 7:30 P. M. 
20. St. John’s, Naperville, 7:30 P. M. 
25. Cathedral. 
The Bishop will see persons on business at the 
Church Club, 510 Masonic Temple, as follows: 
Dec. 5.10 A.M. to3 P.M. Dec. 20. 10 A.M. to3 P.M. 
Dec. 8. 2 P.M. to 6. Dec. 26. 10 A M. to 3 P.M. 


The Bishop’s Confirmation candidates in Christ 
church, Winnetka, on the 4th Sunday in Ad- 
vent, numbered 11, and at Wilmette, 6. He pre- 
sided in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 23d, 
at a meeting of the Mission Board, attended by 
23 members, in the Church Club rooms. The 
committee on the building fund of St. Andrew’s, 
Downer's Grove, were able to present a satis 
factory report. The services have been held in 
the church for more than a month past; the 
basement, temporarily so used, is now devoted 
to Sunday school and other parochial purposes. 
The Chinese Sunday school conducted by Dr. 
and Mrs. Walters was visited by Dr. Rushton 
who reports increase since July of 38 pupils and 
50 teachers in the afternoon, and of 41 and 20, 
respectively, inthe evening. Satisfactory re- 
ports were also presented from St. John’s mis- 
sion, Clybourne Ave., in charge of the Rev. Mr. 
Goodman; from the Rev. H. C. Kinney’s mis- 
sian, corner of Garfield Boulevard, (55th St.) 
and Halsted, an adjunct of Holy Trinity; and 
from St. Paul’s, De Kalb, for the past year or 
so in charge of the Rey. Dr. Fleetwood’s son, a 
seminarian. The sum of $150 was voted as re- 
muneration to the student who assists in city 
mission work. The:Bishop spoke encouragingly 
of the progressive work carried on by the Rev. 
Dr. Rushton, the Rev. J. M. Chattin, Miss 
Clarke, and the Sisters of St. Mary, in the city 
and county public institutions, including the 
county jail, infirmary and asylum, hospital, and 
the Bridewell; also at the Home for Incurables, 
and that for the Friendless. 


At St. Philip’s, Brighton Park, Dr. H. J. 
Brown, presented on the morning of Advent 
Sunday aclass of 10 for Confirmation. At the 
8 a. M. Celebration two young men received who 
had been working al] night at the South Chica- 
go mills, and had to attend in their working 
clothes, for lack of time to change. In theeven- 
ing at Momence, the Rev. A. W. Higby had an 
interesting class of 8 awaiting the Bishop’s 
“laying on of the hands’* in the church of the 
Good Shepherd. In the centre of the row were 

wo old men of 70, with three young girls on 
each side, the six being dressed in white. 


The arrangements for the consecration of Dr. 
Edsall as Bishop of N. Dakota, on the festival of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, are now completed. 
The sermon will be by Bishop White,of Indiana, 
Bishops Seymour of Springfield,and Walker, 
of Western New York, will present; while 
Bishops McLaren, of Chicago, Gilbert of Minne- 
sota, (Coadjutor),and Nicholson, of Milwaukee, 
will be consecrators. 


Ciry.—The attendance at the city churches on 
Thanksgiving day was generally good, and as a 
result generous offerings will be reported at the 
meeting of trustees of the Fund for the Relief 
of Aged and Infirm Clergy, to be held on the 5th 
prox. For the seventh time in as many years 
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Dr. Rushton held Thanksgiving service for the 
prisoners in the jail. At the Bridewell the ex- 
ercises partook of the nature of an entertain- 
ment. This work has elicited commendatory 
notice from the daily press. The Sisters are 
opening this month a kindergarten school for 
the junior half of the 67 little ones under their 
care. They are hoping that some who are in- 
terested in their self denying labors may be 
moved to supply their lack of a piano, as well 
as material for their new ventureof faith. 


The Rev. S. C. Edsall delivered the address in 
St. Peter’s, on St. Andrew’s Day, that ‘‘being 
the annual day for prayers for missions ap- 
pointed by the Woman’s Auxiliary of this dio— 
cese.”? The usual noonday service for missions, 
on the first Thursday in each month, will be re- 
sumed Dec. 1st. 


The executive of the Sunday School Associa-— 
tion have put the next annual meeting for 
Thursday, Dec. 15th. 


Christ church chapter of St. Andrew’s Broth-— 
erhood observed recently with much ceremony, 
its 10th anniversary, a pleasant evening being 
passed under the presidency of the rector. 
Calvary chapter had a wellattended meeting on 
the 18th. 


The annual dinner of the Church Club will be 
at Kinsley’s on Thursday evening, Dec. 8th. 


Receptions have been held:as follows: on the 
22d, with large attendance, in the guild rooms 
of St. Chrysostom’s,to the rector, the Rey. T. A. 
Snively; on the 15th, in Trinity parish house, 
to the Rev. A. W. Mann, by his deaf and dumb 
fellow-Churchmen, who, without uttering a 
word all the evening, were, nevertheless, very 
enthusiastic. Next day, Mr. Mann held serv- 
ices in the mute language, both morning and 
evening, and preached in Trinity chapel to his 
silent flock of All Angels’ mission. 


. The Rey. E. M. Stires who has been confined 
to his bed for two weeks, by an attack of quin- 
sey, which at one time caused his medical at- 
tendants some anxiety, is now so far convales- 
cent as to be able to sit up. 


It is proposed by some of his former students 
and their brethren here to entertain at a cleri- 
cal luncheon, on Monday, the 19th, the Rev. Dr. 
Clarke, Professor of Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy in Trinity College, Toronto, who will 
preach twice in Chicago on the Sunday before 
Christroas, and lecture on the evenings of the 
19th, 20th, and 21st, at Oak Park, La Grange, 
and Elgin, his subjects being, ‘‘Books and read- 
ing,’’ Kingsley’s ‘‘Water Babes,’ and ‘‘Savon- 
arola.’’ ( 


A pioneer of the early 40’s, and one of the" 
makers of Chicago, passed away on the 26th, 
in the person of Mr. James Morgan, a parish- 
ioner of St. Paul’s, Kenwood. Born in England 
71 years ago, he came with his father, a banker, 
to America at the age of 16. The district of 
Morgan Park, where the parents bought 3,000 
acres of land, is named after them. For near- 
ly half a century he was a partner in the well- 
known firm of Hannah, Lay &Co. He wasa 
foremost citizen of Hyde Park, where his prop- 
erty holdings are extensive and valuable. His 
ousiness reputation was an enviable one, and it 
is remarkable that his is the first deathina 
firm that was organized in 1850. The funeral 
service, on the 28th, was by his friend and’ pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. H. Bixby. and the committal 
was in Graceland cemetery. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


New Haven.—The rarest treat in ecclesiasti- 
cal music ever given under the auspices of the 
Church in this city,occurred on Nov. 18th, when 
the third annual festival of the Choir Guild of 
Connecticut was held in Trinity church. The 
guild is at present composed of five choirs, those 
of St. John’s and Trinity churches, Bridgeport; 
Holy Trinity, Middletown; St. Andrew's, Meri- 
den, and Trinity, New Haven. At 11 o’clock 
there was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
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at Trinity church, at which the choir boys of 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, sang most effective- 
ly Merbecks’ Communion service. The princi- 
pal service of the day, so far as the music was 
concerned, was choral Evensong, at which all 
the choristers, 250 in number, were present. 
Trinity church, which was filled to its seating 
limit, was radiant with light, beneath which 
shone resplendent the waving banners and 
bronze crosses of each of the choirs as they ad- 
vanced up theaisle, singing, ‘‘For Thee, O dear, 
dear Country.’ The choirs were all under the 
leadership of the Rey. C. W. Bispham, curate of 
Trinity, to whom the choir guild owes its origin, 
and very largely its success. While all the serv- 
ice was remarkably inspiring and effectively 
rendered, special note ought to be made of 
Stainer’s Magnificat in B flat, and the offertory 
anthem by Stainer, ‘‘And now, Lord, Thou art 
God.” The Rey. Mr. Trotter delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Church music.”? The recessional was 
Wards’ ‘‘O Mother dear, Jerusalem.’’ The sery- 
ice was one long to be remembered in this city, 
where good music is no rarity. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, DD., Bishop 

Thechurch of Our Saviour, South Camden, 
has recalled the Rey. Edward R. Baxter to the 
rectorship of the parish. Mr. Baxter was first 
called to this church Oct. 1, 1890. In September, 
1894, he took a holiday in Europe. On his return 
he resumed active labors and continued the 
same until his resignation, Aug, 1st, this year. 
Receiving a petition from three-fourths of the 
communicant members, asking him to return, he 
has accepted, and will take charge again Dec. 


1st. During Mr. Baxter’s eight years’ rectorship* 


of the church of Our Saviour, nearly 100 per- 
sons were added by Confirmation. The property 
increase was from $6,000 to $15,000, and the 
offering receipts over $13,000. 


ELizaABetH.—The vestry of Christ church, the 
Rey. H. H. Oberly, rector, have purchased a 
house and piece of ground adjoining the church 
on the south side, for parish purposes. The land 
has a frontage of 64 ft.,anda depth of 140 ft. 
The existing house is being altered for use as a 
parish house, and will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. It will contain a clergy office, guild and 
school rooms, sewing rooms, and a kitchen. A 
large hall will be erected in the rear for the Sun- 
day school, industrial school, and general meet- 
ings. This autumn the floor of the church has 
been paved with tiles, incommemoration of the 
20th year of the rector’s incumbency of the par- 
ish. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 

SrEELTON.—Thursday, Nov. 17th, was a day of 
much interest and rejoicing to the members of 
the recently re-opened Trinity mission, since on 
that day the missionary-in-charge, the Rev. 
Robert Hope, Ph. D., was raised to the order of 
the priesthood. The ordination services were 
appointed for 10:30 a. m., but owing to a failure 
of railroad connections, the Bishop was unable 
to reach Steelton until noon. Notwithstanding 
the postponement, the church was well filled at 
1p. M., at which time the services commenced. 
The details of the ordination will be found un- 
der the usual heading, elsewhere in our col- 
umns, During the afternoon a reception was 
tendered to the Bishop by Mr. and Mrs. M. D. 
Pratt, at whose house he was entertained, after 
which, accompanied by the Rey. Dr. Hope and 
by the Rey. Dr. Angell, he proceeded to the 
residence of one of the members of the congre- 
gation, and in the presence of a number of 
friends, confirmed a member of the household 
who was just recovering from a severe illness. 
At 7:30 P.M. the church was crowded, to wit- 
ness the Confirmation of a class of nine adults, 
presented by Dr. Hope as the first fruits of his 
ministry, and to hear a strong and practical ad- 
dress from the Bishop. Trinity mission, which 
has passed through many vicissitudes, is now, 
to all appearances, firmly established on a solid 
basis. The activity, harmony, and interest of 
its members augur well for the continuance of 
a prosperity thus auspiciously inaugurated. 


The Living Church 


LewistowNn.—Monday, Oct. 31st, brought glad- 
ness to the members of St. Mark’s parish, since 
it was the day appointed for laying the corner- 
stone of the new church. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Bishop, the ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. L. F. Baker, the arch- 
deacon. At the preliminary services held in 
the chapel, addresses of congratulation were 
delivered by the archdeacon and the Rev. A.&. 
Woodle. The ceremony marked the renewea 
beginning of a work which has been near to the 
hearts of the parishioners for many years, but 
which has been suspended for some time, owing 
to the failure of the contractor who first under- 
tookit. Everything, however, now points to its 
early successful completion without appreciable 
debt, as funds both for building and furnishing 
are now in hand. The plans, which call for a 
handsome and complete structure, were drawn 
by Mr. C. M. Burns, of Philadelphia. The com- 
pletion of the work will undoubtedly give a 
great impetus to the activities and usefulness of 
this long-established parish, which, under the 
care of the Rev. F. T. Eastment, is rapidly pro- 
gressing. ; 

Long Islang 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL. B., Bishop 

Thanksgiving Day was observed by the 
churches generally throughout the diocese. 
The harvest home decorations were rich and ef- 
fective, and specially fine music was a feature 
of theday. In mostof the churches the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist was at an early hour. 
The mid-day services were of a patriotic char- 
acter, the hymns being national, and the ser- 
mons’ bearing on the present problem of the na- 
tion. Thanksgiving dinners for the poor were 
provided by many of the parishes. 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Cleri- 
cal Club held on Oct. 31st, the Rev. St. Clair 
Hester was elected president, the Rev. Horatio 
O. Ladd, vice-presidnnt, and the Rev. Henry D. 
Waller, secretary and treasurer. 


Brookiyn.—The regular fall meeting of the 
archdeaconry of Northern Brooklyn was held iu 
St. George’s church on Wednesday evening, Oct. 
26th, Archdeacon S. D. McConnell in the chair. 
The attendance was about 45; the treasurer’s 
report showed disbursements for salaries of 
missionaries and insurances, $2,617.80. Cash 
balance on hand $78.95. The Rey. Messrs. West, 
Heim, and Seymour made interesting reports of 
their work at the missions of St. Michael’s, St. 
Alban’s, and Holy Cross, A committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair to draw up resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sad loss to the archdeaconry in 
the deaths of the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Baker 
and N. Pendleton Schenck. After adjourn- 
ment the members were invited by the rector of 
St. George’s to partake of refreshments pro- 
vided by the ladies. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The 49th semi-annual missionary meeting of 
the diocese was held in the church of the Good 
Shepherd, Allegan, Nov. 15-17th. The services 
were well attended, and all portions of the dio- 
cese were well represented. On Tuesday even- 
ing, after the address of welcome by the Rev. 
Wm. Lucas, the subject ‘‘Clerical work and 
relations’? was taken up for discussion. ‘‘'The 
clergyman, studying, in his social relations, in 
private conference with his people,’’ was the 
many-sided topic ably handled by the Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Armstrong, W. H. Thomas, D.D., 
and J.N. Rippey,M. D. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, prayer was said at 9 o’clock, and an excel- 
lent paper read by the Rev. George Forsey, on 
“The Inspiration of Holy Scripture.’? At 10:30 
the Bishop celebrated, assisted by the rector 
and a former rector, the Rev. Woodford P. Law. 
The sermon to the clergy was preached by the 
Rev. Frederick Hall. Sister Helen, of Indian- 
apolis spoke in the afternoon, en ‘“‘The woman 
assistant in the parish.’? The Rev. Lewis Brown 
gave a succinct history of the last General Con- 
vention, which provoked much discussion and 
some witticisms. At the4o’clock service for 
children, the Rev. Charles D. Atwell preached 
an interesting sermon. The last public service, 
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held at 7:30 p. M., was thronged, and the papers 
and addresses were of an unusually high char- 
acter. The Rey. C. R. Hodges’ paper on ‘*Week- 
day services’ was of peculiar interest to the 
clergy, and called forth many opinions. The pa- 
per of Miss Elizabeth Jones, on ‘Kindergarten 
work in its moral and religious aspects,’’ was 
ordered printed. Theaddress of the Rev. Wm. 
E. Wright,chaplain of the 34th Michigan U.S.V., 


was replete with thrilling personal experiences. , 


He and his three sons were in the late Spanish- 
American war. Only one escaped the deadly 
fever, but all returned with thankful hearts. A 
conference of the clergy, with an address from 
the Bishop, closed the last of these meetings 
which for 25 years have proved so profitable to 
clergy and laity. 


The Province of Illinois 
Primus, the Bishop of Chicago 
The synod held its. annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 10th, at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago. The Bishop of Chicago, Primus, 
presided. All the Bishops of the province (ex- 
cept Bishop Burgess) and representatives, both 
clerical and lay, from each of the dioceses, were 
present. The Rev. Dr. Rudd was re-elected 
secretary. 
Appropriate action with reference to the 
death of Mr. Candee, the secretary of the 
synod from its beginning, and also with refer- 


ence to the necessary absence of the Bishop of 


Quincy, was taken. 

Reports were received from the treasurer of 
the synod, from the house-mother of the Or- 
phanage of the Holy Child, a provincial institu- 
tion, and from St. Mary’s School, Knoxville. 

Messrs. R. F. Newcomb and Charles E. 
Chandler were nominated as trustees of St. 
Mary’s School, to represent the diocese of 
Quincy. The following were elected as trus- 
tees of the Orphanage of the Holy Child: For 


one year, Messrs. A. W. Cowan, Chicago, Ed-. 


ward W. McClure, Quincy, Frank Howe, 
Springfield; for two years, Arthur M. Claflin, 
Chicago, William H. Boniface, Quincy, James T. 
Jones, Springfield; for three years, George H. 
Webster, Chicago, Charles HE. Chandler, Quincy, 
Charles H. Hay, Springfield. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor was elected treasurer of 
the synod. t 

The report prepared some years ago by a 
committee of the synod, and which has been 
missing for a long period, has been found, and 
will be published, we hope, in the near future. 

After the adjournment, most of the members 
of the synod remained at the seminary and 
were entertained at dinner by the Primus. 

The Province of Illinois has not accomplished 
wonderful things, it may seem to some, but it 
nevertheless keeps the idea of the province 
alive, and when the Church shall have settled 
the provincial system definitely, it will be ready 
to assume and exercise all needed powers. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 

The eighth annual conference of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society called together a large repre- 
sentation of members and associates in the so- 
ciety rooms of Copley Hall, Boston. At the 
business meeting, reports from the recent con- 
veution at Philadelphia were read. From the 
committees in charge of the missionary pennies 
for 1899, and of Milford Holiday House, encour- 
aging reports were submitted. Plans fora Con- 
valescent Home at Milford with room for 12 
girls, have been adopted, and the building will 
soon be erected. Miss Anne E. Stebbins was 
elected vice-president in the western part of 
the diocese. Miss McIntosh in opening the con- 
ference, made an address of welcome, and then 
introduced Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, who talked entertainingly upon the dan- 
gers and difficulties which beset the woman of 
the 20th century. Mrs. John H. Rice treated 
the subject of domestic dangers and difficulties, 
dwelling chiefly on the lack of attractions 
which home life apparently has for the women 
of to-day. The physical and spiritual sides of 
the subject were ably discussed by Dr. Julia N. 


, 
he 
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Plummer. Three papers followed on the danger 
of the branch work absorbing the interest tothe 
exclusion of the work of the general society, and 
were read by Miss C. E. Marshall, of New 
York; Mrs. Benjamin Curtis, Wellesley Hills; 
Mrs. George A. Strong, of Brookline. In the 
afternoon the general subject of economy was 
taken up. Mrs. Walter B. Nye, of Brookline, 
pleaded for the forces of economy. Miss Helena 
S. Dudley discussed the two points of time and 
finance. Miss Heloise Hersey treated the sub- 
ject of amusements. Following the discussion 
of these topics a cordial welcome was given the 
president who has been absent one year. Over 
41 State branches were represented at this con- 
ference. 


Boston.—St. Stephen’s parish house has en- 
larged its accommodations for the laundry, so 
that now 50 girls are found there, who, bring- 
ing their soiled linen, are taught to launder and 
tomend it. The care of the body and the up- 
building of the character are topics upon which 
they receive weekly talks, given by a competent 
nurse. The work among the} Armenians is an- 
other aspect of the missionary zeal displayed in 
this parish. Services are held in their inter- 
est every Sunday in the school room, conducted 
by anative priest. In the afternoon, the Ar- 
menians gather in the church and are taught 
the Church service in English. Their children 
come three times every week, and are instruct- 
ed in various branches of knowledge. The 
mothers’ meeting welcomes the women. These 
people are very desirous of becoming part of the 
Church, and are very grateful for the kindness 
and interest shown them. 


The vested choir of St. Paul’s church sang on 
the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 20th, Thomas 
Adam’s cantata called ‘“‘The Rainbow of Peace.”’ 
It was repeated on Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving Day was universally observed 
in the churches. The Rev. Dr. Donald of Trin- 
ity church preached a strong sermon upon re- 
cent events in national history from the text: 
“The Lord shall make thee the head, and not 
the tail, and thou shalt be above only, and thou 
shalt not be beneath if thou hearken unto the 
commandments of the Lord thy God.’’ The 
Rev. Dr. Parks, of Emmanuel church, addressed 
over 600 prisoners in the House of Correction 
and also spoke at the gathering of the B. C. T. 
U. which was also addressed by the Rev. An- 
drew Gray, D.D. 

SroucutTon.— The corner-stone of Trinity 
church was laid by Archdeacon Smith on Noy. 
20th. Service followed afterwards in the hall, 
where addresses were made. The building will 
- be 60x20 ft. This town was formerly the strong- 
hold of the Universalists, and one of their for- 
mer pastors became a clergyman of the Church. 


Taunton.—St. Thomas’ church has presented 
to St. Paul’s church, Hopkinton, a bishop’s 
chair, a number of choir stalls, and a pulpit, 
saved at the recent fire. The rector is making 
an effort to start a mothers’ meeting. The par- 
ish next month will be 170 years old. 


Merpway.—tTrinity church will soon have a 
parish house, the corner-stone of which was 
laid Nov. 30th. Already $2,000 has been con- 
tributed towards this object. 


CamsBripGr.—Upon the return of the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. B. King from abroad, the parishioners 
of Christ church tendered them a reception in 
the parish house, which was largely attended, 
and was avery happy occasion. 


Lonewoop.—A very costly memorial window 
was unveiled on Thanksgiving Day at the 
church of our Saviour. The Rev. Reginald 4. 
Howe, D. D., made the address. The window is 
the gift of Mr. John Wales, and is placed in the 
nave of the beautiful church, on the south side. 
Its height is seven ft. The subject is the visit 
of the women to the tomb on the morning of the 
Resurrection. It is an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, the glass is rich and deep in its color- 
ing with excellent surrounding effect. Mr. 
Frederick Wilson is the designer, and Tiffany, 
of New York, the maker. . 


Che Diving Church 


Pittsburgh 

Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
St. Mary’s church, Charleroi, is now under 
the temporary care of the Rey. Henry Black- 
lock, of the diocese of Ontario. Lately the 
basement of the building has been fixed up as 
a Sunday school and parish room, and gifts have 
been added to the churck in the shape of an 
eagle lecturn and credence table,a large Bible 
for. the lecturn, altar service book, and Prayer 
Book and Hymnal for use in the chancel. A 
flourishing Sunday school is in progress, and 

congregations are increasing in numbers. 


A grand musical service was given by the 
newly organized vested choir of Trinity church, 
New Haven, on Thursday evening, Nov. 17th. 
The Bishop preached the sermon, and addresses 
were made by Archdeacon Cole and the Rey. 
Dr. Clarke. . 

The work of St. Stephen’s parish, McKees- 
port, is reported to be ina most encouraging con- 
dition, under the administration of the present 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Rosenmuller. At the Bish- 
op’s visitation on the Sunday next before Ad- 
vent, a class of 17 was presented for Confirma- 
tion. Through the efforts of Mr. Rosenmuller, 
a Civic Club has been established in the city, 
composed of the most intelligent citizens of the 
community, which bids fair to accomplish much 
good. 

PirrspurcH.— Thanksgiving Day was very 
generally observed in all the churches of the 
city. At Trinity church, the service was a par- 
ticularly appropriate and enjoyable one. The 
chancel was trimmed exclusively with grapes 
and wheat, other decorations of fruits and veg- 
etables being reserved for the less sacred parts 
of the building. The large vested choir fur- 
nished the thanksgiving music, for which this 
parish is noted, and the Rev. Dr. Arundel, rec- 
tor, preached an able and instructive sermon 
upon the text, ‘‘Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price.” A large congregation 
was in attendance. Other churches combining 
Harvest Home and Thanksgiving services, 
were St. Luke’s and the church of the Good 
Shepherd. In all of these, the offerings were 
given at the close of the service to various 
Church and charitable institutions. 


On Thursday afternoon, Nov. 17th, the Rev. 
Henry Forrester spoke in behalf of the work in 
Mexico, before the Missionary Guild of St. An- 
drew’s church and invited guests from the va- 
rious parish missionary societies. At the close 
of the meeting, tea was served by the ladies of 
the guild, and an opportunity afforded to meet 
the speaker. 

Missouri 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Jonathan Allan Wainright, M. D., 
entered into rest Sunday, Nov. 15th. He was 
born at Plattsburgh, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1821, was 
educated in Montpelier, Vt., graduating at the 
University of Vermont in 1846, and at the Cas- 
tleton Medical College in 1849. After seven 
years of the practice of medicine and surgery, 
he became a candidate for Holy Orders in the 
diocese of New York, under Bishop Wainright. 
He graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary, and was ordered deacon at Trinity 
church, New York, by Bishop Horatio Potter, 
June 27th, 1858. His first parish was St. Philip’s, 
Fort Johnson, N. C.; from thence he was called 
to St. John’s church, Wilmington, N. C., where 
he was ordained priest May 17, 1860, by Bishop 
Atkinson. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
resigned his parish and came North, and was 
commissioned as chaplain of the 19th Regt. 
Conn. Vol., afterward 2nd Conn. Heavy Artil- 
lery. After the war he accepted the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Salisbury, Conn., where 
he remained eight years, and was then invited 
to the presidency of St. Paul’s College, Palmy- 
ra, Mo., by Bishop Robertson and the board of 
trustees. In 1874 he resigned that office and be- 
came headmaster of Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 
At the end of that year, at the kind solicitation 
of Bishop Robertson, he returned to Palmyra, 
and resumed the responsibilities of the college 
and parish, of which he continued to be the 
rector to the day of his death. 
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In all the varied relations of a useful and busy 
life, Dr. Wainright was always cheery, digni- 
fied, and faithful. He was anearnest, thought- 
ful student even to the last, and his sermons, 
lectures, and essays, many of which have been 
published, show the richness of thought and 
feeling that come from deep study and close ob- 
servation. Although in later years he was some- 
what hampered in his work by increasing deaf- 
ness, and his life was more in the world of 
books, he never lost touch with the living world 
about him, but attended faithfully to every pos- 
sible duty, a loving, sympathizing, noble, and 
true priest, friend, and father to his family and 
flock. May he rest in peace and light perpetual 
shine upon him. 


The pre-Advent session of the Hannibal con- 
vocation was held at St. Jude’s church, Monroe 
City, Nov. 14th to 19th. Monday evening there 
was an address by the dean, the Rev. Wm. A. 
Hatch. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday evenings, sermons by the Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Canfield, T. A. Waterman, and P. G. Dav- 
idson, and the Bishop. There was a celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist every morning at 7 
o’clock. Morning meditation, with prayer, at 
10 A. M.: conference every afternoon at 2:30, on 
the subject of Missions: Tuesday, ‘‘Possibility 
of reform in methods,’ leader, the Rev. R. W. 
Rhames; Wednesday, ‘‘Promoting interest in 
missions;’? Thursday, ‘‘The importance of the 
personal element,” leader, the Rev. E. P. Little; 
Friday, ‘‘The financial problems.”’ The follow- 
ing minute was adopted: 

The Hannibal convention, assembled in St. Jude's 
church, Monroe City, learning of the death of the 
Rev. Jobn Allen Wainwright, M. D., rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Palmyra, do 

Resolve; That, whereas, Almighty God, in His 
wise providence, has called out of this world the soul 
of our deceased brother, we express our deep sense of 
bereavement, and our high appreciation of his char- 
acter. 

He was known to us asa man of singular pureness 
of heart and clearness of intellect. His training and 
culture made hima great educator, not only in the 
class-room of the school and college, but also in the 
broader circle of social influence. His personality in 
the sacred sphere of the Church’s holy ministry was 
felt in every place where he was called to serve, and 
in his death, not only his late parish, but the diocese 
of Missouri and the Church at large, lose a faithful 
priest, a ripescholar, and a devout man of God. 

May light perpetual shine upon him, till we meet 
him where there is no night. 

(Signed) WM. A. HATCH, Dean, 


Epw. P. LITTLE, Secretary. 
Nov. 17, 1898. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of the Southern deanery 
was held in Trinity church, Trinidad, on Nov. 
14th and 15th. Bishop Spalding and a number 
of the clergy were present. Much important 
business was transacted, and the parishes and 
missions were shown to be in a healthy and pro- 
gressive condition. The Bishopand Mrs. Spald- 
ing addressed a large gathering of the women 
of the city in reference to the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary asa missionary agency of the Church. They 
described the recent General Convention and 
the Triennial Meetings of the W. A. at Wash- 
ington, in an interesting and inspiring manner. 
All were rejoiced to learn that the Colorado 
Woman’s Auxiliary contributed more than 
threefold the amount contributed three years 
ago. There is a marked advance being made in 
all the work of the diocese. A new church and 
rectory are in course of erection at Florence; 
and in other parishes indebtednessnecessarily in- 
curred in the early work ofthis young diocese is 
being commendably reduced. The Home for Con- 
sumptives and St. Luke’s Hospital are doing a 
magnificent work. The diocesan schools, Wolfe 
Hall and Jarvis Hall, are being placed on a bet- 
ter financial basis. The difficulties through 
which they have been passing, owing to the uni- 
versal depreciation of the value of property and 
other causes, are about to be removed through 
the liberality of the people of this diocese. Very 
able principals and teachers have been secured 
for both schools, and their prospects are very 
promising. 
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In view of the approaching close of the 25th 
year of the Bishop’s consecration as Bishop of 
this diocese, a memorial wasread to him at the 
convocation missionary meeting. He replied in 
felicitous and feeling terms, andthe whole con- 
gregation stood up and sang the Doxology. A 
number of stirring missionary addresses were 
made by several of the clergy. The text of the 
memorial is as follows: 


To the Rt. Rev., the Bishcp of Colcrado. 

Rr. REV. AND DEAR BISHOP: We, themembers of 
the Pueblo deanery, desire hereby to tender to you, 
our Reverend Father in God, the expressions of our 
heart-felt gratitude to Almighty God that he has 
been pleased to spare you for so long a term of serv- 
ice (a quarter of a century) in your eminent and sacred 
office of the episcopate. We most thankfully recog- 
nize the many blessings and large measure of prog- 
ress and prosperity enjoyed by the diocese under your 
able and self-sacrificing administration. It must of- 
ford you, Rt. Rev. Sir, great gratification to witness 
the fruitfulness of your many years of self-denying 
labors in the Master’s service. 

Your relation toward every one of your clergy and 
people is, and always has been, truly that of ‘‘Father 
in God.”’ We hope that you will not consider this to 
be any formal recognition of this auspicious time in 
your episcopate. tis the spontaneous and sincere 
expression of our grateful hearts. Your fatherly 
sympathy with each one of your priests, their families 
and their parishioners; your personal interest in 
every particular of the work of each parish and mis- 
sion; your comprehensive grasp of all the needs and 
affairs of the diocese; your great foresight and finan- 
cial ability in procuring much property and in estab- 
lishing important Church, educational, and charitable 
institutions, for the future permanent benefit of the 
Church, cause us to rejoice greatly that our Heavenly 
Father has spared you to us and to the Church. 

We most earnestly pray that you may have many 
years of the same blessed relations, the same ener- 
getic and successful efforts, and the same happy and 
eminently useful life before you, such as has charac- 
terized the twenty-five years during which you have 
presided over this diocese. 

We desire to renew to you, Rt. Rev. Bishop, our 
pledges of faithful endeavors and unswerving loyalty 
in upholding your hands in your noble efforts for the 
welfare of the people and the upbuilding of the King- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We also beg you to tender to Mrs. Spalding, your 
able and devoted consort, who has most efficiently as- 
sisted you in all your labors of love for our Blessed 
Lord, our profound respects and sincere affections. 

‘‘May the God of peace Himself give you peace al- 
ways, by all means. The Lord be with you.”’ 

Signed in behalf of the convocation, 
EDWARD PEARSON NEWTON, 

Rural Dean. 
E. W. SIBBALD, 

Secy. Convocation. 

Trinity church, Trinidad, Colo., Nov. 15th, 1898. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

A general meeting of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held in the parish building of the 
church of the Epiphany, on Monday evening, 
Nov. 2lst. There was a large representation 
from the variouschapters, and spirited address- 
es were made by Bishop Satterlee and Mr. W. 
B. Howell, assistant secretary of the treasury, 
upon the personal and general work of the 
Brotherhood. Part of the evening was devoted 
to an echo meeting of the recent convention. 
The Rey. Messrs. Paddock and Rhinelander, 
Messrs. Dent, of St. Paul’s, Wilkins, of Christ 
church, Georgetown, and Pierze, of the Epiph- 
any,spoke in an entertaining manner of their im- 
pressions of the services and meetings in Balti- 
more. One of the pleasant features of the even- 
ing was the account given by Lieut.-Commander 
Buhler, U.S. N., of Brotherhood work in the 
navy. Director Frank Evans reviewed the work 
of the past year. 

The Sunday School Institute of the diocese 
held a meeting at the Epiphany parish rooms on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 22d. The vice-president, 
the Rev. Alfred Harding, presided, and there 
was a very good attendance in spite of wet 
weather. Professor Micou of the Virginia Sem- 
inary, delivered an address on “The Church’s 
hope,” suitable to the coming Advent season; 
and a paper on the necessity of weekly meetings 
of Sunday school teachers was read by Dr. 
Glazebrook, superintendent of the Epiphany 
Sunday school. 
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The Anglican Church in Jerusalem 


CONSECRATION OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, JERUSALEM 


On St. Luke’s Day, this event, destined prob- 
ably to have far-reaching consequenees in the 
history of Christianity, took place, by the joint 
act of the Bishop of Salisbury (as delegate of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury) and Bishop 
Blyth, the Anglican bishop in Jerusalem and 
the Hast. ‘The ceremony constitutes a new his- 
torical starting point. Never before has the 
Anglican Church been able to represent itself in 
the East in its true character as a faithful de- 
scendant of the Apostolic Church founded by 
our Lord on this sacred spot, and claiming by 
its authorized ritual and ceremonial an equal 
place in the sisterhood of Catholic Christendom. 

No one who had the privilege of taking part 
on this deeply interesting occasion, and of hear- 
ing Bishop Blyth’s sermon, can ever again doubt 
the wisdom of reconstituting the bishopric. 
The function was attended by three delegates 
of the Orthodox Church (including two arch- 
bishops), an Archbishop and a priest of the 
Armenian Church, the Bishop and a priest of 
the Syrian Church, the Bishop and a priest of 
the Coptic Church, the Superior and another 
priest of the Abyssinian Church, and three pas- 
tors of the Lutheran Church. The authorities 
of the Latin Church; namely the Latin Pa- 
triarch and the Custos of Terra Santa, together 
with the prior of the Dominican Convent, all 
wrote most kindly to Bishop Blyth, expressing 
their regret that they could not atténd or send 
delegates, put assuring him of their good will, 
and promising the co-operation of their prayers 
at the Throne of Grace. 


The whole consular body was present, with 
the sole exception of the Austrian Consul who 
was unavoidably prevented by the coincidence 
of a visit of several hundred Tyrolese pilgrims. 
Nowhere else, in the entire absence of any po- 
litical interest, could such a represention of 
Catholic Christianity have been gathered to- 
gether, and it is satisfactory to note that none 
went away disappointed. Catholics were sur- 
prised to tind how Catholic we are, and un- 
biased Protestants recognized the absence of 
those points against which alone the battle of the 
Reformation was fought. 

The group of buildings, the erection of which 
is entirely due to the untiring exertions of Bish- 
op Blyth, consists of a quadrangle, having on 


the east side the church and vestry; on the 


south side, the warden’s house (theresidence of 
the Bishop); on the west, the library (not yet 
built) and gate tower; on the north, the sub- 
warden and fellows’ lodgings, of which only the 
lower story is built. The whole will eventually 
be connected by a cloister running round the 
four sides. The Bishop of Salisbury, attended 
by the Rev. W.S. Murray as staff-bearer, and 
Canons Hutchings and Watts as chaplains, was 
received at the tower gateway by Bishop Blyth, 
attended by Canon Oldfield as staff-bearer, and 
the Rev. Messrs. A. H. Kelk (head ofthe L. J. S. 
mission) and J. Longley Hall (Palestine secre- 
tary of the C. M.S.),his chaplains, and a proces- 
sion of about 30 clergy, headed by Mr. Dyer Ed- 
wardes, bearing a very beautiful and ancient sil- 
ver processional cross, presented by himself, and 
followed by the English consular body. The 
Bishops being seated in their chairs under the 
tower, the Bishop of Salisbury presented the 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, author- 
izing him to act in his Grace’s behalf. Bishop 
Blyth then presented his petition for conse- 
cration; this being accepted, the procession 
wound its way around the quadrangle, singing 
Hymn 396 (A. and M.), up to the west door of 
the church. After the usual summons, the 
doors were opened, and the keys presented to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and the procession 
traversed the ambulatory singing the xxivth 
Psalm until the altar was reached, upon which 
the keys were placed, and a copy of the Arch- 
bishop’s letter was formally presented to the rep- 
resentative of the Orthodox Patriarch. Aftera 
short litany had been said by Bishop Blyth, the 
two Bishops, attended by their chaplains and 
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staff-bearer, solemnly proceeded to the dedica 
tion of the font, chancel steps; lecturn, pulpit, 
stalls, choir seats, the two altars, and the holy 
vessels, the intervals being occupied by singing 
suitable passages of Holy Scripture. After the 
sentence of consecration had been Signed by 
both bishops, and read by the acting registrar, 
Mr. George Jeffry, the beautiful and dignified 
English service of the Holy Communion was 
proceeded with, the Bishop of Salisbury being 
the celebrant. This service was closely and in- 
telligently followed by the representatives of 
the other Churches. The whole ceremony was 
much brightened,and the Bishop’s heart cheered, 
by the presence of some thirty-five English 
visitors who came out with the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, nearly half of them being English clergy 
who took part in the procession. The offerings 
amounted to a little over £107. 


THE SERMON BY THE RT. REV. G. F. POPHAM 
BLYTH, D.D., BISHOP OF THE ANGLI- 
CAN CHURCH IN JERUSALEM. 

That they may all be one, as Thou, Father, art in 
Me and I in Thee, that they may also be one in Us; 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 
John xvii: 21. 


The prominent thought which this day is upon 
the minds of those who have been concerned in 
the building and equipment of this church, is 
that of thankfulness to Almighty God who has 
granted to our work the issue of success. 

When we remember that He Himself ordered 
and arranged the solemnities which inaugurat- 
ed the erection of the Tabernacle, and of the 
first Temple of God in this city, we can scarcely 
miss the lesson that, ‘‘except the Lord build the 
house, their labor is but lost that build it; we 
could scarcely have presumed, without appeal to 
Him and without trust in His sanction, to build 
a house for the worship of God upon holy 
ground. We cannot but feel that He who was 
the first Missionary in these ‘holy tields,’? and 
who remains so still, is conscious of, and inter- 
ested in, the foundation of such an edifice. It 
was prophesied as the crowning distinction of 
Zerubbabel’s Temple, that the presence of the 
Messiah should hallow it. And it has interested 
me greatly to note that such a thought. as that 
of the consciousness of Christ of this building 
has been on the mind of some of those who have 
made offerings towards it; one and another of 
whom have said: ‘I have thought that perhaps 
His feet may one day stand within its walls at 
His coming again.”» His Presence we know is 
here; it is with us ‘to the end of the ages.” But 
such a thought asI have mentioned may be no 
mere sentiment, as it regards a building erected 
here, in days which seem to the Eastern mind 
a turning point of the ages. As we have been 
permitted to build this house on such ground in 
the holy cause of witness to that primitive Faith 
of the Gospel which our Church holds sacred, 
and in that of the destined reunion of the 
branches of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, it 
cannot be without His cognizance, who from 
this Holy City first gave His faith and witness to 
the world; where also He prayed for and willed 
the unity of Christendom. Here in Jerusalem is 
the natural centre of the accomplishment of His 
will; here we must return with childlike puri- 
ty, as to the cradle of the primitive Faith. And 
with such professed aim are the representative 
bishops of the communions of national Churches 
of Christendom gathered at the mother city of 
our religion. And their presence here is with- 
out prejudice to the right of the throne of St. 
James, the first bishop. Such is the true theory 
of the gathering of the bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the Holy City; andI have heard it ac- 
knowledged by the representatives of every 
Church which is so personated amongst us. 

Alas for the unworthy differences of assump- 
tions which for the present bar us from joint ac- 
tion! 

And now let me state to you one or two of the 
causes which have led to the building of this 
church There have been indeed many coinci- 
dences which have to my own mind sufficiently 
indicated that the church is one which has our 
Lord’s sanction, and it has a certain future in 
His service. But I will speak of causes, not of 
impressions. -When I first came to this city, I 
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saw at once that should there be any increase of 
success in the missions, and consequent settle- 
ment of resident members of the congregation 
around the churches; or any influx of KMnglish 
Churchmen, whether temporary as visitors, or 
permanent as residents, there must be a consid- 
erable increase of church accommodation. My 
first thought was to make the most of existing 
circumstances, and I proposed myself to raise 
thesum of £5,000 for such enlargement of one of 
the churches as would meet one or both of these 
contingencies. Plans were drawn by the socie- 
ty’s architect, and duly submitted to them. But 
the proposal struck them in a light which I had 
not anticipated. They admitted the common- 
sense of the plan, but considered that it might 
jead to some alteration in the distinctive style of 
their services; therefore they unconditionally 
refused it. Whether any such alteration as 
they foresaw might be desirable or not, the in- 
tention had not entered my thoughts. I think 
that most bishops feel (and it would be well if 
religious societies felt also) that the authorized 
minister of the church is properly responsible, 
within ecclesiastical order, for the character of 
the services in his church. No patron of a 
church at home may claim the right of inter- 
ference with the vicar. This is a point on which 
I, as bishop, never interfere. But I did take 
particular pains and pleasure in working out the 
details of this plan, in friendly concert with the 
minister of the church in question, who readily 

~ understood itsreal scope. Events, however, are 
ordered and shaped for the best, if the right 
direction of them be sought. The plan I desired 
to carry into effect, though entirely beneficial to 
the society which refused it, would certainly 
have retarded the development of the reconsti- 
tuted bishopric, andits legitimate influence upon 
+he wonderful prospects w hich are now coming 
into view. 


But shortly afterwards a somewhat similar 
idea came forward from a very different point 
of view. It was represented to me by the late 
Patriarch of Jerusalem (and he wrote his pro- 
posal in detait to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and to two other prominent English Churchmen 
of his acquaintance,) that if the Anglican Bishop 
would build a house, with a church attaching to 
it, after the usual Oriental custom, and with 
resident clergy, not being under the control of 
any society, but of the Bishop alone, and if he 
would place on evidence before other Churches 
such services and ceremonial and order as are 
fairly representative of and legal in the English 
Church, without party bias (a matter which 
fhe understood quite well) that this would 
more than anything else could, give to the 
Churches which arealso represented here, a 
clear conception of what Anglican worship and 
doctrine profess, and of our Catholic claim and 
position. He pointed out that this might not 
be expected of missions, tied down by restric- 
tions of language and by adaptations of services 
held desirable for converts and inquirers, and 
by the direction of home committees. I felt 
that this was a reasonable proposal, and from 
it I developed the present plan. This, you know, 
is a bishopric of representation, both of the 
Catholic claim and position, and of the Arostol- 
ic order of the Anglican Church, and also of the 
distinctive and primitive missionary spirit of 
our Communion. And I have always endorsed 
that view which I have already stated to you, 
that in the same way that the bishops of all 
other branches of the Catholic Church are rep- 
resented here, namely, as their Apostolic found- 
ers had their common home in the Mother City 
of the Faith (without detriment to the rights of 
St. James), so are we also present here. No- 
where else in the world is such a gathering pos- 
sible. It is due from us, therefore, that we 
should present with episcopal authority what is 
legal and usual in the Church at home; and that 
we should give illustration (as may be legitimate 
in our position here) of that missionary character 
which so prominently distinguishes her amongst 
the Churches. No one can tell the importance 
which may result from our fidelity to this duty 
in days when the Churches of the land shall 
turn their attention to this vital point, or, more 
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especially, when the Church first planted in the’ 


world, which is the real Church of the land, 
shall revive according to Christ’s promise; and 
the Church of the Hebrews shall recoyer her 
lost place in the sisterhood of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

There is another important cause, though 
secondary to that which I have just stated, 
which led to the erection of these buildings. It 
is certainly necessary that we should now trans- 
fer our work from hired houses to permanent 
buildings of our own. This bishopric, which 
has been so heavily weighted by the misgivings 
of Churchmenand by party strife,is being better 
and better understood throughout the Church 
at home. Tne Anglican bishopric in Jerusalem 
is one of the oldest of our bishoprics, (it is the 
twelfth amongst ninety-three) andalas! oneof 
the most backward. It is, however,thank God,no 
longer the ‘‘Dead See.”” The clergy have more 
than doubled in number since its revival. They 
were twenty-five,they are now fifty-six; and the 
bishopric is ripe for subdivision, and we face in- 
terests ample andinterminable. This alone neces: 
sitates permanent headquarters for our work, 
though Ido state it as the least important of an 
hundred reasons. And wearethankful to have 
the holding of our own on the sacred soil of the 
common Faith. The marvelous growth of build- 
ings connected with other churches evidences not 
only the religious, but also the political, interest 
of which Jerusalem is the centre. I think I may 
fairly state that whilst the object of the Angli- 
can Church is absolutely without political in- 
tention (there being no State support whatever 
behind us, since all that has been spent here has 
been raised by private benevolence and gifts), 
there is still a national interest in St. George’s 
church, and the queen’s font in yonder baptistry 
is indeed a royal gift. We English people are 
somewhat slow to entertain a new idea, but 
tenacious of it when once it is accepted, and I 
trust that the: growing intelligence of the mis- 
sion of the Anglican mission in the East, and 
specially with regard to the coming of the Jews, 
and of their separate claim under our Lord’s 
commission as to missionary enterprise, will 
give evidence in days to come that our Commun- 
ion desires to replace past neglect of our trust 
by attentive obedience to the full terms of our 
Lord’s missionary commission to the Church. 


And it is thus that I would introduce the con- 
cluding thought which i wish to connect dis- 
tinctly with the foundation and mission of this 
collegiate church. During the whole time that 
these buildings have been in progress, I have 
been engaged in laying before the Church, first 
through the convocations of the provinces of 
Canterbury and York, and then before the con- 
ference of the bishops of the Anglican Commun- 
ion last year at Lambeth, the necessity for a 
distinct recognition of the claims of the Jewish 
missions. Whilst our Lord delivered to the 
Church as one integral side of His missionary 
commission the evangelization of the Jews, as 
He did separately also the evangelization of the 
Gentiles, the Church has not so observed the 
terms of Christ’s commission, as you see His 
words recorded over the font in this church. 
The Apostles reverently and to the end obeyed 
it, but the Church fell away from this com- 
mand. She neglected those colonies of the Jews 
which Providence had planted, in the interests 
of the Gospel, in all the leading cities in which 
Christianity was first preached. There is no 
apology, though there are many reasons,for this 
negiect. The sdirect succession of Bishops of 
Jerusalem from St. James is given in the chron- 
icle of Eusebius, later than the time of the build- 
ing of Constantine’s Basilica, A. D. 326, part of 
which survives in the present building of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The fall of Jerusalem and the 
later desolations of the land,affected indeed, but 
did not destroy ,the Christian Church and Bishop- 
ric of Jerusalem whose forty-eighth bishop may 
very possibly have been present at the consecra- 
tion of Constantine’schurch. But it little suited 
the growing ambitionof Rome, or later, of New 
Rome, that the claims of the Mother City should 
be conserved. And the neglect which affected 
Jerusalem, affected also from a Church point of 
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view, all colonies of Jews in the civilized world. 
The Saviour’s command, “beginning at Jerusa- 
lem’? and the apostolic motto, ‘to the Jew first 
and also to the Gentile,’’ passed out of the 
practice of the Church, as if that priority had 
been of time and locality only, and not the 
standing order of her commission. With this 
disobedience died down the missionary zeal of 
the Church in the patriarchate of the East, 
and from those very lands named by the voiceof 
prophecy as provinces of the Kingdom of Christ 
came forth the avenger who subdued the Chris- 
tianity of the East, and of necessity the only 
Patriarchate which remained free, dominated 
the religious world of the West. ‘he balance 
of Church power was broken. 

The revival of national spirit amongst the 
Jews, their growing power in the world, the 
awakening of their ambition towards their own 
land, seem to herald days foretold by their 
own prophets as well as by their rejected Mes- 
siah, when the Spirit of God’s mercy shallreact 
upon them from the mercy shown to the Gen- 
tiles on their fall. The ministration of this 
mercy is the gracious return appointed to the 
Gentile Churches for what we have received in 
their stead, that thus they may also at length 
inherit the mercy of Christ with ourselves. 
Some Communion must first raise the protest 
against the long-maintained disobedience of the 
Church to the command of Christ with refer- 
ence to them, so touchingly emphasized after 
His rejection, and on the eve of His Ascension. 
If we profess no political aim with regard to our 
presence in the Holy Land, let us give the lead 
in showing to them this mercy. No nation has, 
like England, accepted their national claim and 
recognized their equal rights of citizenship and 
religious freedom. Let the Anglican Commun- 
ion be foremost in these later ‘‘times of the 
Gentiles” to recognize the rights of the Jews, 
under the commission of Christ, to the common 
mercy and privilege of the Gospel of Grace. In 
their response to this call, and in their recovery 
of their lost position in the dispensation of 
Christ’s mercy, may lie the real key to the re- 
union of Christendom and the restoration of the 
balance of its power. 

May the fact that the great conference of the 
Anglican bishops has now struck a note of unity 
which has been dumb since apostolic times; and 
that convocation has echoed their call to a per- 
fect obedience to both sides of the Saviour’s 
missionary commission, inaugurate a new era 
in the furtherance of Jewish missions. Such a 
declaration may, I think, best be enunciated at 
this meeting-ground of the branches of the 
Catholic Church. If wecan do anything to pro- 
mote that great cause of unity which was no 
only dear to the Saviour’s mind, but which it is 
His Will shall be one day the glory of His 
Church; if we can advocate the revival of that 
missionary enterprise which is the very life of 
the Church; if we can lead forward towards an 
obedient recognition of both integral sides of 
her missionary commission, then dawns the ad- 
vent of the day when the earth shall be filled 
with ‘‘the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea,’ 


Let it be our ambition to show forth and to 
maintain our own Apostolic and Catholic posi- 
tion and our reverence for the same gifts as are 
common to sister Churches, not by standing 
apart and claiming to ourselves rights which 
are as common to the sisterhood of the Churches 
as were our apostolic founders several but 
equal in their unity, witnessing simply that the 
double missionary commission of Christ to the 
Jew and to the Gentile is the broad banner of 
life and of unity in the faith of Christ. 


And as to this building which we consecrate 
to-day, should its walls cease to echo the plea for 
obedience to the double and perfect aspect of 
the Saviour’s command which the apostolic age 
first pleaded from this city, then must its proper 
mission lapse, for in that perfect obedience will 
revive the unity of the apostolic era. Hear the 
Saviour’s prayer for it, “‘That they all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they all may be one in Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou has sent Me.”’ 
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Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


HE recent extraordinary attack upon the 
Church of England has centred largely 
about the question of ‘‘additional services”; 
that is, services over and above those 
contained in the Prayer Book. Such serv- 
ices have, under certain conditions and limi- 
tations, the sanction of express law. It is 
not, therefore, a question whether such 
services shall be allowed or not, though in 
much that is said and written on the sub- 
ject, either through ignorance or through 
sheer unscrupulousness, that is made the 
question. The real question is whether the 
conditions under which alone these services 
are lawful, have been observed. One of 
these conditions necessarily is that they shall 
have episcopal sanction. Most of the bish- 
ops have instituted inquiries into the forms 
in use, with the view of deciding how far 
they are able to set upon them the seal of 
episcopal approbation. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, no friend of anything that can be 
called extreme, has recently given the re- 
sults of his investigations. He said that 
out of four hundred and seventy-four forms of 
prayer for special occasions which he had 
received, he had been able to authorize 
three hundred and eighty-nine without the 
change of a word. Of the remaining eighty- 
five, a few. slight alterations had to be 
made in most, and there were only thir- 
teen of which he could not approve. If 
this isa fair sample, it would appear that 
there is comparatively little ground for 
the accusations so sweepingly made against 
the clergy as a whole. Nor does there 
seem to be any inclination on the part 
of the clergy to dispute or resist the 
decision of the Bishop on such points. Itis 
only when the Bishop has put himself out 
of court by conspicuous disregard of the 
law of the Church, or has played fast and 
loose with the Faith, that there is any ten- 
dency to ignore his authority. 
Sp 
UNDAY, Oct. 9th, afwindow, dedicated 
to the memory of Archbishop Laud, was 
unveiled in the chapel of Gray’s Inn, where 
the great prelate studied Canon Law. At 
the conclusion of the service, the Bishop of 
London preached on the subject of Laud 
and his work. One expression from this ser- 
mon has been quoted by itself, as denoting 
that Dr. Creighton is out of sympathy with 
Laud: ‘There was,” he said, ‘‘noman who 
was a more conspicuous instance of practi- 
cal failure;” and again, “‘it was impossible 
to deny that Laud was a failure.”’ So then, 
we are told, so great an authority as Bishop 
Creighton has no place for Laud and his 
movement. Buta man’s utterances must 
be taken with their context. The very 
next words to those last quoted are these: 
‘Not that his ideas were a failure, not that 
the principle he upheld was a failure, but 
that his method of putting them forth was a 
failure in the sense in which the word ‘fail- 
ure’ is used in speaking of the things of 
this world.” The preacher proceeded to 
enlarge upou this. In the first place, Laud 
was heedless of showing to others that his 
ideas were right and just. He had no be- 
lief in persuasion. His ideas were true in 
_ his own time, and they are true in the pres- 
ent day. Contrary as it is to the common 
view of his policy, he strove to prevent the 
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narrowing of the Church of England. He 
wished for large freedom in the Church of 
England in the intellectual sphere. At the 
same time, he desired external uniformity. 
The one important thing to his mind was to 
uphold the system of the Church of Eng- 
land, within which everyone must go, with- 
in which everyone must worship, and then, 
when all were inside, when the doors of the 
fold were closed, there was to be the larg- 
est possible tolerance, liberty of opinion, 
and freedom of discussion, until such agree- 
ment was obtained as could be maintained 
amongst Englishmen. That was Laud’s ob- 
ject. Inthe preacher’s opinion, it was an 
excellent object. But, in the second place, 
he made the mistake of trying to bring it 
about by compulsion, with the aid of the 
State. He used an intolerant method of es- 
tablishing a system of toleration. He used 
methods of tyranny to maintaiz intellectual 
freedom. Two could play at that game, and 
those who most loudly condemned Laud fell 
back upon his methods; such methods were 
right, they insisted, if only used on their 
side. Though generations have passed, it 
has been hard to learn the lesson that in 
dealing with the spiritual aspirations of 
man, we must be patient and trust to per- 
suasion. 
Ls 
Notes on the English Church 
Congress 


N the discussion on the subject of ‘‘social 
and Trade Relations,” a working man 
spoke on the duty of the Church to leaven 
the commercial life of the nation. He con- 
sidered such subjects as ritual and Church 
government ‘‘abstruse and non-practical,” 
and hailed the introduction of a subject like 
this asa new and hopeful departure. He 
spoke very effectively of the immorality of 
employers, landlords, directors, and share- 
holders. A certain firm in Glasgow was 
mentioned, employing two hundred women 
in the binding of Bibles, which paid from 
four to six shillings per week for work 
which received twenty-three and twenty- 
four shillings in London. Surely in the pro- 
duction of their sacred books they should be 
free from the taint of the sweater, and re- 
alize that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
As an old employe of the Oxford University 
Press, he was in a position to say that every 
Bible and Prayer Book bearing the Oxford 
imprint carried no reproach with it. 
joe es 
NE of the subjects of discussion at Brad- 
ford was the Church Congress itself: 


How it might be made more useful. Sever- 
al of the speakers considered that it was 


well enough as it was, and that the attempt. 


to do more with it might result. in spoiling, 
rather than improving, it. No one desired 
to narrow its range or throw it too much 
under control of a single party. A few 
speakers offered suggestions worthy of con- 
sideration. One, for instance, thought 
there was not enough variety in the speak- 
ers from year to year. The same old favor- 
ites were always on the programme. There 
was danger of too much local control. 
There ought to be,besides the local commit- 
tee, another of a more general character, 
comprehensive, national, and permanent. A 
new policy was suggested in managing the 
workingmen’s meetings, which should make 
a part of them, at least, less formal, giving 
the men a chance to speak plainly of their 
difficulties and their convictions. One 
speaker thought a larger proportion of lay- 
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men might be induced to write papers or 
appear as speakexs in the Congress. Also 
it would be extremely useful if they could 
secure men who were specialists to address 
them, Dr. Thackeray said they had abun- 
dance of bishops and other dignitaries and 
incumbents, and also plenty of laymen, but. 
the 13,000 or 14,000 unbeneficed clergy were 
conspicuous by their absence. Something 
ought to be done to correct this. On the 
whole, the discussion showed that the 
Church Congress still continues to excite 
the most lively interest, and that, as one of 
the speakers remarked, there was no ques- 
tion of its abolition, but only of its evolu- 
tion. 


lah eae 


N the last day of the Congress, the sub- 
ject of the forenoon was, ‘‘The Devotion- 

al and Practical Use of Holy Scripture.” 
The first paper, by the Bishop of Glasgow, 
was a defence of the Revised Version; but 
the remainder were more in accord with 
the subject presented. It was most gratify- 
ing and refreshing to hear the Dean of Salis- 


‘bury speak of “‘the feeling that mastered all 


emotion and ecstacy, that the Bible found 
us, spoke to us, and seemed never to lose 
sight of us, and sustained with an awful and 
majestic force a hold which could only be 
explained by the knowledge that the voice 
of God spoke inwardly to the soul assuming 
the reverent attitude of humble submis- 
sion.” Canon Newbolt, worthy successor of 
Liddon at St. Paul’s, spoke of the way in 
which certain phrases and precious truths 
out of God’s Holy Word,once taken into the 
heart, had come to the surface in moments 
of sorrow and joy, and remained like rivets. 
of steel, firm and indestructible, when ey- 
erything else seemed inadequate. He spoke 
of the Magnificat, so largely founded upon 
Old Testament language, as an instance of 
this; and of Our Lord quoting the Psalms as 
He hung upon the Cross. Likewise, of St. 
Augustine, and, in later times, of the seven 
bishops. ‘‘The words of the Bible were alive 
with the breath of a reality which depend- 
ed not on its poetry, its antiquity, or its re- 
puted sanctity. There was a real Presence 
of God in its sometimes rugged and simple 
phraseology.” Great works of men of genius 
might be used to meditate upon, but that 
was not like meditation on the Word of God. 
‘*There were many metalsin the world worth 
mining; but the Holy Scripture was the 
mine of gold.” Dr. Moule said the Bible 
was God’s oracle in a sense unique among 
written things. Its ratural body had ev- 
erywhere a supernatural soul. Canon Body 
spoke particularly of the Gospel of St. John. 
It was, of course, the great dogmatic treas- 
ure of the Church; but one of its great char- 
acteristics was that it was the Gospel of the 
interior life of Christ. Since the imitation 
of Christ is practical Christianity, it is nec- 
essary to know and conform to His interior 
life as it is revealed to us, in order that we 
may rightly conform to His exterior life. 
Christ’s life was lived in the consciousness 
of the Divine Fatherhood; secondly, in the 
consciousness of His divine mission, which 
made the interior life a life of quiet peace 
and perfect constancy amidst all the pains 
and sorrows and disappointments of life. 
Third, He lived in His assumed human na- 
ture, in entire dependence on, and receptiv- 
ity from, God. ‘‘It had been for centuries a 
happy fact that the English people had been 
a Bible-loving people, and the English 
Church was a Bible-honoring Church. He 
hoped it might be so to the end, and that 
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other nations would say, ‘Surely this is a 
wise and understanding people.’” 
a 

hae last session of the Congress was on 

‘Mission Work,” apparently with refer- 
ence to the foreign field. The Bishop of 
Newcastle was enthusiastic on the subject of 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 
He spoke well of the duty of parents and 
friends in the encouragement of young men: 
‘‘Why one son should be encouraged to risk 
his life in the Soudan, while another was 
‘discouraged from saving his higher life by 
preaching the Gospel in the Soudan, or why 
one son should be encouraged to enter the 
Indian Civil Service, while another was dis- 
couraged from entering the still higher 
service in India of the King of kings, was a 
little difficult for a Christian to understand. 
There were, happily, amid all the angry 
voices of the day, signs of a great awaken- 
ing. The constraining love of Christ would 
be its great motive power, and when the 
awakening came, the work could be reached 
in ageneration with the voice of the mes- 
sengers of Christ.” Otherspeakers brought 
out various aspects of the work in different 
parts of the world, its difficulties, dangers, 
perplexities, necessities, and encourage- 
ments. At the close, we are told that ‘‘the 
audience said the General Thanksgiving, 
after which the Bishop of Wakefield pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the Congress 
concluded.” 

—s— 
Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXXIII. 


E are going to have three little Advent 
sermons, not as good as you have in 
church, but very much shorter. The first 
one is about holding a preliminary exam- 
ination of your life now, as a sort of prelude 
to the great examination at the Last Day. 
I know you will say that in that examination 
you are to stand before Christ your Judge. 
Now, you and I believe that when we kneel 
at the altar, we are in the real Presence of 
our Lord, veiled under the forms of bread 
and wine, present to give Himself to every 
yearning heart. Is it then irreverent for 
me toask you to consider yourselves now as 
accused persons standing before that Real 
Presence? Unseen it is, I know, but are 
not some of the most powerful forces in na- 
ture unseen? Does invisibility detract at 
all from reality? 

When students are preparing for some 
great examination, the passing of which, 
well or ill, is to make or mar their fortunes, 
nothing is more common for them than to 
institute among themselves preliminary ex- 
aminations, where one of their number takes 
the subject and asks his fellows such ques- 
tions as they will have to answer in the de- 
cisive one; and by their readiness or un- 
readiness it may be seen whether they are 
prepared to go before their judges. Let us 
in like manner rehearse that last and terri- 
ble searching, where we are all to be sifted. 
Let us go over the ground now, find out 
what answers we will have to make, and 
determine now how we would pass if at once 
the examination should commence. I would 
recommend that we do this at a Celebration 
before our Lord really present, while others 
are cOumunicating. It will deepen its 
meaning. 

What do you require in a judge? First, 
says the accused, I ask of my judge that he 
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shall not only be fair, but merciful, that he 
shall take into account all my surroundings, 
the weakness of my own nature, the force of 
my temptations; that he shall lean toward 
the side of mercy, and not exult in being 
able to fix guilt upon aman. Iask that he 
shall be a man and nota statue, and feel for 
the slips of this poor human nature. We 
feel that any accused man has a right to 
talk thus, and how proudly we turn to this 
Judge of all men, for He is just what every 
true man would picture to himself as the 
ideal judge. Never forget for a moment 
that your Judge is a real man, a Man who 
has been tried by every temptation and 
lashed by every storm of adversity. He is 
perfect gentleness, mercy incarnate, love 
unspeakable. He will make for every man 
the amplest excuses that could be made. 
He will take into account the most trifling 
and extenuating circumstances. He leans 
toward the erring, His heart yearns after 
those who have gone astray. He sacrificed 
His life for their salvation. You could not 
ask for a truer friend and a gentler judge. 

On the other hand, society has a right to 
say: We want a judge who will vindicate 
insulted law, who will maintain the sacred 
cause of order, who will not be moved by 
a weak flood of tears or some wild cry for 
mercy. We want a judge who will do right, 
and who will mete out justice though the 
heavens fall. We know that earthly judges 
often fail here, not because they are cor- 
rupt, but because their knowledge is so im- 
perfect. Now, Jesus Christ is just such a 
judge. He is Justice and Right and Kquity 
in their very essence. Todo right is inher- 
ent in His Being, for He is Right. The 
Sovereign of heaven cannot be a weak and 
nerveless leader, sentimental and unable to 
resist a mere appeal to feeling. He is the 
absolutely True and the absolutely Good. 
Before such a Judge, then, you stand. Not 
a Jeffries, crying out: ‘‘Blood, blood,” not 
the creature of a ring, whose decisions are 
given for a party purpose and to advance 
some greedy supporter, but the perfect 
Judge, the Man who loves all men as only 
such a Being could, and the God who, just 
because He is God, must see that justice is 
done to all. Do not be afraid. Remember, 
we are at rehearsal. This is not the Last 
Day; you are here on earth. The Presence 
in which you stand is the Hidden Presence, 
not Jesus confessed in judgment. Just as the 
student failing in his trial examination, 
would say: ‘‘I must set myself to hard study 
or I will fail when my great examination 
comes,” so you will have time to correct 
your life and make the future days different. 

And now you force yourself to remember, 
and slowly out of the ocean of memory be- 
gin to come up the things drowned long ago. 
Down to:the bottom they sank, but now they 
float up to the surface, for as we think and 
think, word and deed join on to word and 
deed. You know how the photograph, so 
dark and lifeless, comes out as the operator 
pours some preparation over it; so now your 
life photograph, if you will put your mind 
on it, will gradually come before you; even 
minute details will live and breathe again. 
I presume every one has tried that experi- 
ment, and knows how, with a little mental 
exertion, he can bring up the forgotten and 
horrid past. And now with your life, past 
and present, coming out into the light, and 
you humble and yet confident in your 
Judge’s perfect fairness, we will next week 
begin this examination. May it help us in- 
deed to prepare for our final one. 
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Lessons from the Pentateuch 


II, MONOTHEISM AND REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


BY THE REV. WM. J. GOLD, S. T. D. 


HE greatest feature of the Pentateuch, 

its lesson of most far-reaching and en- 
during value to mankind, is its revelation 
of monotheism, All expounders and critics, 
even the most extreme, acknowledge this, 
and emphasize it. Some of them, it is true, 
represent this monotheism as not yet ex- 
hibited in its highest form, and disparage 
what they term the ‘‘anthropomorphism” of 
the conception of the Divine Person pre- 
sented in these sacred pages. It may be 
that in this disparagement their eyes have 
been blinded to some considerations of the 
most essentialimportance. At any rate, it 
remains true that through the presentation 
of God contained first in the Pentateuch, the 
most exalted idea of God known to the hu- 
man race became indelibly stamped upon 
the minds of the Jewish people, and throug.. 
them has become the heritage of all man- 


kind. 
Jevons, in his ‘‘Introduction to the History 


of Religion,” has shown the difficulties 
which attend any attempt to prove that this 
monotheism was evolved out of polytheism, 
or any known form of primitive religion. 
“The monotheism or the Jews,” be asserts, 
‘is a unique and solitary phenomenon in the 
history of religion. Nowhere else in the 
world has the development of religion cul- 
minated in monotheism.” He further says 
that religious progress moves wholly on one 
line, that of personality, and is the unveil- 
ing, revealing disclosure of what is implied 
therein.” Now this was the line upon which 
religion moved among the Jews. There and 
there only did the conception of God as one 
and also personal, come to be held with un- 
shaken tenacity. 

Aubrey Moore (‘‘The Christian Doctrine 
of God,” Lux Mundi) has explained with ad- 
mirable lucidity the distinction between 
philosophy and religion in dealing with the 
idea of God. Philosophy demands unity, 
whether personal or impersonal. Religion 
demands a personal object, be that object 
one or many. But so long as philosophy 
has no room ‘for a personal God, religion 
must exclude philosophy; and so long as re- 
ligion retains any trace of polytheism it will 
necessarily be rejected by the philosopher. 
The only hope, then, of reconciliation be- 
tween philosophy and religion, is in the con- 
ception of God as personal and yet one. And 
this is the conception of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. But philosophy still objects that that 
conception is anthropomorphic. So far as 
that assertion is true, it is unavoidable. Re- 
ligion cannot exist without anthropomor- 
phism in a certain sense. If we are to be- 
lieve in a personal God, we must clothe Him 
with that which we know to be the best in 
ourselves. It is aprimary assumption of re- 
ligion that there is a moral relationship be- 
tween God and man, the relationship of per- 
sonal beings. 

If this be anthropomorphism, we cannot 
help it. But Christianity refuses to call it 
anthropomorphism. It condemns anthropo- 
morphism, properly so called, as heathen- 
ism or heresy. God is not in the image of 
man, but man is in the image of God. It is 
a theomorphic view of man which religion 
asserts, not an anthropomorphic view of God. 
This is the doctrine which stands in the very 
fore front of the Pentateuch: ‘‘God created 
man in His own image, in the image of God 
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created He him,” and by this saying every 
utterance and delineation which is dispar- 
aged as anthropemorphiec, is to be inter- 
preved. 

We have heard much of late years of the 
two expressions, ‘‘transcendence” and ‘‘im- 
manence,”’ as applied toGod. Here again 
there has been a collision between religion 
and philosophy. ‘‘Religion demands as the 
very condition of its existence, a God who 
transcends the universe; philosophy as im- 
periously requires His immanence in na- 
ture.’’ Philosophy, in realizing the imma- 
nence of God, tends to deny the transcend- 
ence. But religion, on the other hand, in 
insisting upon the transcendence has never 
denied the immanence. On the contrary, as 
the same eminent Christian writer quoted 
above says in the introduction to ‘‘Science 
and the Faith,” the immanence of God in 
the world is, indeed, an essential part of the 
Christian revelation, a commonplace of 
Christian theology. Referring, furthermore, 
to certain writers who have represented this 
doctrine as lost since the time of the Greek 
Fathers, and only of late revived, he says: 
“Tt is only by the wildest display of ignor- 
ance that men are able to show that the doc- 
trine of immanence was the teaching of the 
Greek, not of the Latin, Fathers,of St. Atha- 
nasius, not of St Augustine.” 

Ithas been contended that the Old Testa- 
ment exhibits a gradual unfolding of the 
divine immanence, that being considered as 
the culmination of the revelation of God. 
Nothing probably could be further from the 
truth. The immanence of God hardly needs 
revelation, since in very low forms of re- 
ligion we discover intimations of it, and itis 
the goal of philosophic thought about the 
Divine Nature. What is needed is that it 
should receive the sanction of revelation,and 
be brought into relation with other ideas, 
without which it remains fruitless, so far as 
religion is concerned. Religion has pre- 
ferred for the word ‘‘immanence” to speak 
of ‘‘omnipresence.” And this is expressed 
or implied from the beginning to the end of 
the Old Testament. But it is the Trans- 
cendent God who is the direct subject of 
revelation. It was absolutely essential that 
men should be taught that the One God was 
also a Person. 

But the revelation of God in Holy Scrip- 
ture has no merely theoretical purpose. The 
inspired writers were not concerned with 
the reconciliation of philosophy and reli- 
gion. Nor had they in view any mere theo- 
retical or intellectual view of monotheism. 
They were not content that men should he- 
lieve in God as devils do. A direct, practi- 
cal purpose is the main consideration 
throughout the Old Testament, and is no- 
where more apparent than within the Pen- 
tateuch. Itis this which impressed mono- 
theism so deeply and indelibly upon the 
Jewish mind. It was because monotheism, 
as it was revealed to them, was of such an 
intensely practical character. God was re- 
vealed as almighty, and hence omnipresent; 
then as a Person, perfectly gool, with 
whom men are placed in relations which 
they can understand. This Person is re- 
vealed as One to whom they owe absolute 
subjection, who is the Judge of right and 
wrong. More than all, He is so revealed as 
to be recognized as the object of love and of 
worship. It is not simply as One and asa 
Person—conceptions which may satisfy the 
intellect—but as a lovely Person, an ador- 
able Person, thus satisfying to the full the 
emotional nature and the religious instincts, 
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And this revelation is conveyed with the ut- 
most vividness. It is difficult to see how 
such an intimate conception of God, such an 
apprehension of the intense reality of the 
relation between God and the individual 
man, could either be established or main- 
tained without reference to the relations of 
time and space. Thus the revelation of God 
inthe Old Testament is strictly in line with 
that in the New. It is a revelation of the 
Transcendent God in such wise a3 to lead up 
to its grand culmination in the Incarnation, 
wherein by an inscrutable economy, God is 
localized, and brought within the sphere of 
human cognizance. 

It is to be observed, therefore, that in the 
Pentateuch God is nowhere worshiped, or 
allowed to be worshiped, simply as the God 
of nature, or God immanent in the universe. 
It is not towards God as infinitely extended 
and everywhere exercising His power, that 
prayers and sacrifices are directed, but 
it is to God as revealing Himself supernat- 
urally, apart from nature, under limitations 
of time and space. 

According to Dillman and other commen- 
tators, Eden is a sanctuary, ‘‘The first sanc- 
tuary of the world,” ‘‘the real dwelling-place 
of God.” Here God manifests Himself to our 
first parents; for as Dillman again says, His 
appearance as described in chapter third, 
is presupposed as something usual, and to be 
taken for granted. After the Fall the cher- 
ubim with flaming sword guard the unap- 
proachable Presence, ‘‘and the garden is 
characterized as a real dwelling-place of 
God, just by the fact that the cherubim 
guard it.” It will be remembered that 
elsewhere these mysterious beings appear 
as the attendants upon the Divine Presence. 
Their images are placed in the holy of 
holies. In the Psalms God is spoken of as 
sitting between the cherubim. In the Proph- 
ets Isaiah and Ezekiel, they recur again 
with the same divine association. And in 
the Apocalypse they surround the throne. 
Evidently it is before this primeval sanctu- 
ary that Cain and Abel offer their worship. 
It is from this Presence of God that Cain is 
driven forth. Though this sanctuary is lost 
to men, the memory of God as a Person re- 
mains. Men “call upon the Lord.” In 
some mysterious way He makes Himself 
known to the choicer spirits. Noah hears 
the divine voice and obeys the call that 
comes to him. But there is no sacred place. 
Men think of God as existing in the vast- 
ness of the firmament. Altars are built on 
high, and the smoke ascends to lose itselfin 
the infinite. It could not be long before 
God and nature would be confounded. But 
the supernatural religion is revived in Ab- 
raham. Through the theonhanies, the idea 
of God as a Person, and One who cares for 
men, and is accessible to their approach, is 
emphasized in the most convincing manner. 
At the ‘“‘terebinth of Moreh,” near Sichem, 
or Shechem, God appears to Abram. This 
is the first of those mysterious manifesta- 
tions which, whatever explanation may be 
given of them, have always been rightly re- 
garded as intimations of the Incarnation. 
And where the Lord appeared to Abraham, 
there recognizing the spot as sacred, the 
patriarch built an altar. In the time of 
Joshua, we find still a ‘sanctuary of the 
Lord” under an oak by Shechem, for these 
spots so consecrated were kept in remem- 
brance as holy ground, the abode of God’s 
Presence through after ages. The great- 
est of these sanctuaries was the Bethel of 
Jacob, where God appeared twice to him, 
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and of which he said, ‘‘The Lord is in this 
place,” ‘‘this is none other but the house of 
God, the gate of heaven.” It became a 
place of sacrifice, and the Tabernacle, with 
the Ark of the Covenant, seems to have 
stood there in the time of the Judges and 
Samuel. 

At last, as the sequel to this course of 
things during the patriarchal times, tending 
to impress upon men’s minds the Person- 
ality and Oneness of God, and to associate 
His Presence for worship with specified 
sacred places, we are brought to the final 
disposition of things under the Old Cove- 
nant. The Theophanies culminate in the 
perpetual Covenant Presence in the holy of 
holies. There, under local limitations, He 
was to receive the unceasing worship of His 
people. The crude smoke of the burning 
victim upon the great altar of the priests. 
court, ascending towards the open sky and 
losing itself in indefinite space, was not al- 
lowed to carry the idea of worship. The sac- 
rifice became acceptable to God when the 
smoke of the victim was exchanged for that 
of the sweet-smelling incense, which, car- 
ried into the sanctuary, and burned there 
upon the coals taken from the same fire 
in which the continual sacrifice was con- 
sumed, conveyed the whole force and effica- 
cy of that sacrifice to the Divine Presence, 
beyond the veil of the most holy place. 
Such was the local direction of all worship 
under the Old Dispensation. Toward this 
most holy spot, the faces of the adoring mul- 
titude were turned. Wherever a Jew might 
be, in whatever distant part of the world, 
at the time of prayer he turned: himself and 
bent his thoughts toward the seat of God’s. 
Covenant Presence. In the prohibition of 
worship upon the high places, even when 
men had the true God in their thoughts, we 
may understand that they were not to wor- 
ship the immanent God, as immanent. The 
danger was too great that His personality 
might be lost sight of, or else His unity ob- 
scured. 

All this is but the ‘‘shadow of good things 
to come,’ the foretype of the dispensation 
of the last times, wherein the Word was 
made Flesh, and became visible to men,and 
mingled with their life, suffered their near 
approach. He, Himself, declared: ‘‘He that. 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” He 
accepted the adoring exclamation of St. 
Thomas: ‘‘My Lord and my God,” and the 
Apostles, as St. Luke declares, ‘‘worshiped 
Him,” as still clothed in flesh, He ascended 
out of their sight. Though He has with- 
drawn His Presence from the natural vision 
of men, it is only as those in the first sanc- 
tuary, already heavenly in its character, 
are witheld from looking with their outward 
eyes upon Him who is yet close before them, 
and in the Bread of the Presence, manifests 
Himself continually to the eye of faith, 
and gives Himself as the medium of His. 
people’s worship, and the food of their souls. 
It isin the Eucharist, then, that we have 
the earthly extension of the Incarnation, 
the outward image of heavenly things them- 
selves. 

ee 
Letter from our Swedish Clergy 


THE REY. J. WILLIAMS, OF NEBRASKA, AND THE AL» 
LEGED MESSAGE FROM THE SWEDISH ARCH- 
BISHOP 

During the last session of the General Con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., a report was cir- 
culated through the Associated Press that the 
Rev. J. Williams, of Omaha, Neb., was the 
bearer of a message from the Swedish Arch- 
bishop, in which this prelate denied ‘‘that the 
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Sweden were in favor of Church Unity,” and 
stated ‘that the Swedish bodies now in con- 
nection with the American Church have been 
stolen.” 

This report was based upon a speech made by 
the said Rev. J. Willlams in the House of Depu- 
ties during the discussion of Dr. Huntington’s 
resolution. In The Churchman for Oct. 22, 
1898, page 564, this speech is reported as follows: 

“Mr. Williams,of Nebraska,then spoke of the 
irritation of the ‘virtual Archbishop’ of the 
American Swedes at our filching of his congre- 
gations and committing them to priests whom 
the Archbishop thought unworthy. Our whole 
action towards the Swedes was deserving not 
of praise, but of censure, and had made the 
thought of unity vain.’’ Because of these words 
and of what was sent out by the Associated 
Press every one was forced to think that a most 
sweeping and grave accusation againt theSwed- 
ish clergy and their work within our Church 
must have been made on the authority of the 
Swedish Archbishop. 

To all those who know the views of the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Sweden, this step on his part 
was entirely astonishing, and when it put us in 
such a wrong light before the public, we thought 
best to investigate the matter. A letter was 
sent to the Rev. J. Williams, asking him to 
furnish us with a copy of the message. He 
answered that he could not do so, because he 
had no such message, and never spoke of any 
such message.’ What he said in the House of 
Deputies was in substance this: 


‘‘As I was about to leave for the East, I met 
Dr. Svard, president of the Augustana Synod, 
who is my very good friend and neighbor here 
in Omaha, and said to him, ‘Dr. Svard, what 
message shall I take from tne Swedish Luther- 
ans to the General Convention on the question 
of Christian unity?’ ‘You may say from us,, he 
replied, ‘that so long as you permit the faith you 
profess to hold to be openly denied by your own 
ministers, and so long as you are willing to 
receive into your ministry men, the proof of 
whose unworthiness is offered to you, it will be 
no use to talk of Christian unity with us.’”’ 

At first we thought that the Rev. J. Williams’ 
utterances were not worth to be mentioned, be- 
cause nobody would believe that the Swedish 
Archbishop had any communications with him 
whatever, but now we find, both that many of 
our American friends surely think that the 
Swedish Archbishop has sent the message, and 
further, that the Augustana Synod has in its of- 
ficial paper for Oct. 27th taken up the matter, 
and declares that a message from Archbishop 
Sundberg, of Sweden,was delivered to the Gen- 
eral Convention in Washington, containing the 
same accusations as those given in the report of 
the Associated Press. For his good behavior, 
the Rev. J. Williams has in this last report been 
honored by the high-sounding Swedish name, J. 
Anderssan, of Nebraska. 

Such is now the resultof the unfortunate 
blunder of the Rey. J. Williams to give thetitle 
Archbishop to a man who by his position as 
president of the Augustana Synod is an enemy 
to our work and who, therefore, ought not to be 
the proper person from whom to gather infor- 
mation in regard to what steps may be taken by 
our Church in this matter, 

For answer to a second letter to Rev. J. Will- 
jams, requesting him to publicly correct his al- 
leged statements, he replies that he would not 
do so, because ‘‘he felt himself under no sort of 
moral or other obligations so to do.”’ 

And therefore nothing else is left for us to do 
but to take the matter into our own bands and 
explain it. Justice demands it,and we fee] in 
duty bound to lay the matter before the public 
in its true light and to correct the false concep- 
tion undoubtedly caused by the report. 

The whole case can briefly be summed up as 
follows: 1. No such message as this has ever 
been delivered from the Archbishop of Sweden 
to the General Convention. 2d. The accusa- 
tions against the Swedish ministers for unwor- 
thiness is entirely without foundation. 3d. None 
of the Swedish congregations in connection 
with the Church has ever been stolen. 4th. 
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Finally, we have to express our surprise that a 
deputy to the General Convention should deem 
a chance street conversation of such weight as 


, to occupy the time in discussing it in such a 


place, especially as it came from an outsider, 
and was hostile towards the Church to which 
the said deputy belongs and of which he claims 
to have such high views. 

For the Swedish clergy of the diocese of Min- 


nesota. 
O. A. TOFFTEEN, 


J. V. ALFVEGREN, 
ERIK F'ORSBERG. 


(The Rev. Johr Williams did not claim that 
he had a message from the Archbishop of Swe- 
den. The ‘blunder’ should be charged to re- 
porters and newspapers that made the state- 
ment.—Ep. L. C.| 


Te, 
Faith 


BY CHAS. V. HALL 


Although the worst of earthly ills betide, 

l still may grasp Thy Hand, ; 

Knowing that Thou wilt surely, safely guide 
Into the better land. 


Though faint and sick,though poor and frieadless, 
still 

I lean upon Thy Hand. 

Secure in Thy support and comfort, till 

Ireach the better land. 


No path seems long, no night is dark or stormy, 
While I can feel Thy Hand 

So strong to lead; Thy feet a light before me 
Toward the better land. 


Let me have grace to walk beside Thee, holding 
Always Thy guiding Hand, 

Up to the gates of glory which, unfolding 
Disclose the better land. 


New Milford, Conn. 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Bishop of Georgia is No. 14 Cur- 
rier st., Atlanta; his office address remaining un- 
changed—St Philip’s Tower, cor. Hunter and Wash- 
ington sts. 

The Rev. De Lou Burke has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. James’ church, South Bend, Ind., and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. James’, Vincennes, Ind., 
entering upon duty on the ist Sunday in Advent. 

The Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon has assumed the 
charge of Trinity church, Haverhiil, Mass., the rec- 
tor, the Rev. D. J. Ayers, having gone abroad. Ad- 
dress accordingly. 

The Rey. G. A. Carstensen has been mustered out as 
chaplain of the 158th Indiana Regiment U. S. Volun- 
teers, and has resumed his duties as rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Caswall should be addressed 
at Harriman, Tenn. 


The Rev. J. N. Foster has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Thomas’ church, Methuen, Mass., to accept the 
curacy of All Saint’s church, Ashmont, in the same 
diocese. 

The Rev. W. B. Guion has resigned the care of the 
church of the Ascension, Donaldsonville, La., and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. John’s church, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The Rey. John W. Higson has accepted the charge 
of St. Luke’s church, Detroit, Minn. 


The Rev. Abel Millard has resigned the charge of 
St. John’s church, Newtonville, Mass., to accept the 
rectorship of St. John’s church, Framingham, in the 
same diocese. 

The Rey. Edgar {Gardner Murphy has resigned the 
rectorship of St. John's church, Kingston-on-the 
Hudson, to accept the rectorship of St. John’s church, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Address at Montgomery af- 
ter Dec. 25th. 

The Rev. John T. McGrath has taken charge of 
Trinity church, Wrentham, and Epiphany, Walpole, 
Mass. He has resigned his former charge, church of 
the Holy Spirit, Mattapan, after many years of faith- 
ful service. 

The Rev. Charles S. Olmsted, S.T.D., of St. Asaph’s 
church, Bala, Pa., bas accepted the call to the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. Wm. J. Robertson has accepted the curacy 
of St. Simeon’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rey. Paul Robert Talbot has been elected 
archdeacon of Indiana, with headquarters at Ander- 
son. 
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Official 
ALL communications for the Standing Committee 


of Indiana should be sent to the president, the Rev. 
H. M. Denslow, at Muncie, Ind. 


Ordinations 


Nov. 17th, in Trinity church, Steelton, diocese o 
Central Pennsylvania the Rev. Robert Hope, Ph. D. 
was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Talbot. 
After an able sermon by the Bishop, on the divine 
call to the ministry, based on St. John xv: 16, the 
candidate was presented by Archdeacon Baker. The 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop. A 
number of the neighboring clergy were present. The 
Rev. Dr. Angell, Archdeacon Baker, the Rev. Messrs. 
Dorwart, Wood, McMillan, Chittendon, and Koehler 
united in the imposition of hands. 


Died 

HEDMAN.—In Newport, R. I., on Nov. 9, 1898, the 
Rev. John Hedman, late minister-in-charge of the 
Swedish congregation in that city, aged 50 years. 

LEE.—Entered into rest,at the Mercy Hospital, Chi- 
cago, on Nov. 15, 1898, Leighton Lee,son of Benjamin 
Lee, M. D., of Philadelphia, and grandson of the late 
Bishop Alfred Lee, of Delaware, in the 33d year of his 
age. 

MALLORY.—Entered into life, at her residence, 
Park place, Bridgeport, Conn., at five o’clock Friday 
morning, Nov. 18, 1898, Lucilla, widow of the late 
George Mallory, and mother of the late Rey. Geo. S, 
Mallory, D D.. in the 82d year of her age. 


MixL.—At Sacramento, California, Nov. 20th, Eliz- 
abeth Frances Miel, only daughter of the Rev. Chas. L, 
and Elizabeth F.Miel, a native of San Francisco, Cal., 
aged 17 years, 2 months, and 24 days. 


MONTGOMERY.—Entered into life, at Intervale, N,. 
H., on St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, Sept. 29, 1898, 
Mary R. Schuyler, widow of the late John H. Mont- 
gomery, M. D., of Marshall, Mich. 

“May Thy light shine upon her more and more unto 
the perfect day.”’ 

“O blest communion, fellowship divine! 
We feebly struggle, they in glory shine. 
Yet ull are one in Thee, for all ure Thine.” 

OLIVER.--On Nov. 17. 1898, Adelaide, widow of the 
Rev. Andrew Oliver, D.D., in the 67th year of her age. 

Interred at St. James the Less churchyard, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


Tync.—At Paris, France, on Thursday, Nov. 17th, 
1898, the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., of the diocese 
of New York, of typhoid fever. 

Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions, 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society, 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People app2nded, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS, 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present, 
please address communica ions to the REy. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


COMMISSIONAIRE —I do purchasing for out of town 
customers. Fashionable millinery and dresses a 
specialty. Bridal trousseaus complete. My com- 
mission comes from the stores. Send for references. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. C. A. BUACK, 302 
Baird Ave., Austin, Ill., or Marshall Field Chicago. 


EUCHARISTIC wafers, priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plainsheets 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


Among the educational articles which it will shortly 
publish, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION announces “Hints 
on Reading,’ by the Right Hon. James Bryce, author 
of “The American Commonwealth; ‘Art Students 
in New York,” by the President of the Art Students’ 
League (G. W. Breck); ‘A Growing Profession,”’ 
that of the librarian, by the chief librarian of the 
Boston. Atheneum, and ‘‘Singing as a Profession for 
Young Men,” by the eminent baritone, David Bis- 
pham, 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, December, 1898 


4. 2nd Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
11. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet: 
14. EMBER Day. Violet’ 
16. EMBER Day. Violet 
17, EMBER DAY. Violet. 
18. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
21. St THOMAS, Apostle. Red. 
25, CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 
26. Sv. STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. St. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. The Innocents. Violet. 


How Long, O Lord, How Long! 
BY MRS. R. N. TURNER 


When shall dawn the day triumphant, 
Day ‘of gladness, day of dread, 

When the King returns to judgment 
And the last decree is read? 

When shall Christ, the Son of Mary, 
Come to visit us again— 

Come in regal pomp and splendor, 
As a Monarch comes to reign? 


For the sorrow that shall greet Him, = 
By a lost and thankless race,— 
Pitying Saviour, Great Redeemer, 
We implore Thy tender grace! 
By Thy measureless compassion 
Judge them in that dreadful day— 
Only Thou, Divine and Holy, 
Shalt the final sentence say! 


But Thy Church puts forth her pleading 
That her days of conflict end, 
That unto the Bride expectant 
Christ the Bridegroom may descend, 
Now from ‘neath Thy holy altar, 
Where the waiting saints may throng, 
Comes the cry of love and pleading, 
‘Lord Divine, how long—how long!”’ 


Bristol. R. I. 
pall HEN, 

HE Church of England has lost its most 
famous painter,in the person of the Rev. 
F. C. Jackson, rector of Stanmore. Nearly 
all the pictures at the rectory were painted 
by Mr. Jackson himself. Several of them 
were exhibited at the Academy, while 
many others were seen at the leading gal- 
leries. Once or twice a year the foremost 
R. A.’s would run down to Stanmore to see 
the ‘‘rector’s latest.” His painting was a 
part of his religious work, for Mr. Jackson 
actually restored two churches from the 
proceeds of some of his pictures when resid- 
ing in Cornwall, and further built the na- 
tional schools at Ruan from the same finan- 
cial source. Archbishop Benson used to 
look upon the rector of Stanmore as the 
best specimen extant of “‘the fine old Eng- 

lish gentleman.” 

Bake ee 

N 1699, Dr. Bray came out to America as 
commissary of the Bishop of London for 
Maryland. To this good man the Church 
of those daysowed much. One of his excel- 
lent schemes was the founding of libraries 
for the use of the clergy. It is not many 
years since remnants of these collections of 
useful and solid theology might still be found 
in some of the old parishes of lower Mary- 
land and the eastern shore. Itis not im- 
probable that they have not yet entirely dis- 
appeared. His services to the cause of re- 
ligion did not end with this. He was the 
real founder of those two grand missionary 
institutions which have so wonderfully ex- 
tended the work of the Church of England 
in foreign lands, the S, P. ©. K. and the 
S. P.G. Dr. Bray was at one time vicar of 
Lea Marston, Warwickshire, and Lord Nor- 
ton has lately put up in the church there a 
brass tablet to his memory, this year being 
the bi-centenary of the foundation of the 
S. P. C, K. He was, says The Church Times, 
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‘tone of the greatest of the splendid band of 
Churchmen who flourished between the Res- 
toration and the paralysis of the Church 
which came with the suppression of Convoca- 
tion in 1717, and illustrated by a life of good 
work, exactly the kind of character which 
we maintain the English Church is certain 
to produce when her system has fair play 
and is honestly applied.” 
ROFESSOR HOPKINS who was widely 
known in musical circles in this country 
and England, a son of Bishop Hopkins, died 
Noy. 4th at his summer home, near Athenia, 
N. J. Whena child he evinced wonderful 
talent, writing a musical composition when 
four years of age, and at the age of eight 
years playing the church organ. Professor 
Hopkin’s edited for a number of years the 
Philharmonic Journal. One of his greatest 
accomplishments, and the one of which he 
was perhaps most proud, was the establish- 
ment in New York of the ‘“‘Orpheon” free 
schools, for the tuition of pupils desiring to 
sing in church choirs. During his musical 
career, Professor Hopkins wrote more than 
six hundred compositions, a number of 
which were presented in England, and in 
numerous cities in this country. 
eS oe 
NE of the latest exploits of so-called 
“Christian Science”’ is reported as fol- 
lows by cable from London, under date of 
Noy. 8th: The coroner’s jury, which has 
been investigating the death on Oct. 19th 
last, of Harold Frederic, the correspondent 
of the New York Times, rendered a verdict 
to-day of manslaughter against Kate Lyon, 
a member of the late Mr. Frederic’s house- 
hold, and Mrs. Mills, a Christian Scientist. 
As Harold Frederic died without medical 
attendance, an inquest was held over his re- 
mains. It wasshown that Mr. Frederic had, 
in his later years, been influenced by the 
Christian Scientists. Kate Lyon, a member 
of the Frederic household, was an enthusias- 
tic votary of the faith-cure doctrines, and it 
was at her instigation that Mr. Frederic 
was induced to dismiss Drs. Brown and Frey- 
berger who had attended him. In their 
stead, Mrs. Mills, a Christian Scientist 
leader, was called in, who applied what she 
called the ‘‘absent treatment.” Though 
John Stokes, Mr. Frederic’s amanuensis, 
had warned Kate Lyon that she would ren- 
der herself liable to a charge of man- 
slaughter in case Mr. Frederic should die 
without receiving proper medical treat- 
ment, she persisted in keeping the doctors 
away from the sick bed. Drs. Brown and 
Freyberger said that the deceased had suf- 
fered from rheumatic fever, that he was 
paralyzed on one side, and that he died of 
syncope. Both declared their belief that 
with proper treatment the patient would 
have recovered. 
= — 
HE Rev. Dr. W. M. Lawrence, pastor of 
a Baptist church in Chicago, uttered 
some very wise words before a large meet- 
ing of ministers the other day. We com- 
mend them to the attention of any clerics 
who feel as if they must join one of these 
“crusades” now in vogue. Dr. Lawrence’s 
words were directed pointedly against one 
now being heralded with much blowing of 
trumpets and beating of drums in Chicago. 
This is what he said: 

There is too much attack on the part of the 
pulpit against things in general, and not enough 
personal endeavor on the part of pastors to make 
individuals better. The great trouble with us 
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pastors is that we are cowards. We are afraid 
to go direct toa man who has done wrong and 
reason with him. Instead, we preach a sermon 
about it, and no oneis the better. That is the 

* mistake reformers make. They create great 
agitations regarding rum selling and gambling, 
and endeavor to have laws made and enforced 
against these evils, without in reality making 
one man or woman better or more able to with- 
stand temptation than he would be if there were 
no such laws enforced. The place to begin is 
with the individual. When you have made a 
sufficient number of individuals better you have 
removed just that number from the evil infiu- 
ences which are so loudly decried. 

How curious it is that the ‘“‘promoters” of 
these noisy ‘‘reform” movements generally 
come to grief sooner or later. Their flocks 
dwindle. The public get tired. A new pas- 
tor takes their place, and alas! vice goes on 
as before. Try Dr. Lawrence’s method. 

ae. Se 
CORRESPONDENT of the Public Led- 
ger says: In ‘‘Doomesday Book,” com- 
piled about 1080 A.D., in the list of York- 
shire manors held by various lords in feudal 
tenure from the Archbishop of York, occur 
the names of ‘‘Ottlai, Pouele, Gisele, Han- 
oceforde, alias Hanocheford,” names that 
still survive in the modern manors and villa- 
ges of Ottley, Pouele, Gyseley, and Hawkes- 
worth. Now, strange to say, the three 
theological works of the last few months, in 
the Anglican Communion, that deal with the 
subject of the Incarnation, are respectively 
written by Ottley, Powell, and Hawkes- 
worth. Had a Gyseley been included, the 
queer coincidence would have been com- 
plete. Yet surely, even now, the recurrence 
of these names in this order is extremely 
odd. 
ae SE 
UVIS DE CHAVANNES, the cele- 
brated French mural painter whose 
death occurred recently, is considered one 
of the foremost artists of his time. Yet, in 
face of this acknowledged pre-eminence, it 
is interesting to note that for years his 
work was ridiculed and adversely criti- 
cised, and from 1852 to 1859—when he was 
at the age of 28-35, his pictures were inva- 
riably refused exhibition atthe salon. In 
1861, however, he won the medal of honor 
there for his ‘‘Pro Patria Ludus.” In 1876~8 
he painted the remarkable series of decora- 
tions, ‘‘The Girlhood of St. Genevieve,” for 
the Pantheon in Paris, and ‘'The Groves 
Sacred to Arts and Muses,” ‘‘The Vision of 
Antiquity,’’ and ‘‘Christian Inspiration”,for 
the Lyons museum. In 1888-9 he painted 
the hemi-cycle in the Sorbonne, one of the 
most beautiful mural paintings of modern 
times. His decorations in the Boston pub- 
lie library are, of course, well known. He 
received a large sum for this work, but it is 
estimated that his total earnings for thirty- 
six years of labor were only $78,400, an av- 
erage of hardly $2,200 a year. At the time 
of his death he was president of the Champs 
de Mars Salon. 
LES pens 
¢¢]N view of the fact that ministers over 
fifty years of age are pretty generally 
regarded as ineligible for pastorates,” says 
The Congregationalist, ‘‘it is remarkable that 
the administration of the war with Spain 
has been almost exclusively in the hands of 
men considerably past that age. Dewey, 
Sampson and Schley, Miles, Merritt, Shaf- 
ter, Wheeler, and Lawton are more than 
sixty years old. It appears to be only in the 
ministry that men of mature years are con- 
sidered unfit for leadership.” 
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Ownership of Prayer Books 
VSP SIN ee 


O one who has had to do with the mental 
training of the young can have failed 
to notice the bias that mere possession of a 
book gives in the direction of the subject 
upon which the book treats. The owner- 
ship of a book of poetry becomes the 
means of awakening a taste for poetry it- 
self. As a teacher, I have observed that 
the pupil whose parents had wisely provided 
him with some one of the standard collec- 
tions, such as Bryant and Longfellow 
thought it not beneath them to make, was 
growing in a taste for the best, far more 
than were they who were tasting the sweets 
of literature, mainly in the common though 
well-stocked library. The sense of owner- 
ship quickened the power of appreciation, 
and not ignobly, I think; while the volume 
containing the favorite poems grew to be a 
very cherished belonging. If this be true 
of literary possessions, must it not hold true 
of a book sacred to the spirit’s highest 
life? 

Now my opportunities for observation may 
not have been extensive enough to warrant 
my making any sweeping assertion; but 
such as they are, they have made me fear 
that individual ownership of Prayer Books 
is not as common as in earlier generations. 
Rarely in any church do I see any one enter 
carrying a Prayer Book. Dependence seems 
to be placed upon the well-filled rack in 
each pew, the cheap copies placed there be- 
ing the common property of the parish. 
(Through a mistaken zeal I once provided a 
struggling church with a supply of them,for 
which I hope to be forgiven.) 


The long years of Prayer Book revision, 
when approaching changes made it inexpedi- 
ent to purchase copies for permanent pos- 
session, accounts for the changes in the 
average Churchman’s attitude towards 
Prayer Book ownership—one of the losses 
that has accompanied the great gain of re- 
vision. Children are, I fear, growing up 
without attachment to the Prayer Book in 
the abstract, because they are not learning 
to love it in the concrete. The book that 
their hands handle, taken promiscuously 
from the book rack of the pew, cannot be 
held in equal reverence with one endeared 
by a sense of ownership, and hallowed, as 
years go on, by sacred associations. 


- Many generations, we may hope, will 
pass before the need of further revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer, except, per- 
haps, of its title page. Would it not be well 
for parents and sponsors to look to it that 
the present book be made precious to their 
charges, through a sense of ownership? Let 
the child, as early as may be, have for his 
very Own as good a copy as can be had, as- 
sociating when possible, the coming of it 
into his possession with such ciremustances 
as shall enhance, in his estimation, its val- 
ue; as good a copy as may be, durability be- 
ing the first consideration, so that ina year 
or two it be not shabby with the shabbiness 
that results from cheap showiness. A thor- 
oughly good piece of workmanship of print- 
ers and book-binder does not look shabby 
when well-worn. Well-worn! Such a book 
age does not wither. Gilding may grow 
dim; oft-turned leaves may grow thin; but 
even in a book, age may have a beauty that 
‘youth has not. A Prayer Book, fair with- 
out, as all glorious within, possessed and 
reverently used, will go far to knit the own- 
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er up to the faith to which the book is a 
witness, and he will love the Prayer Book 
best who cherishes with constant and rev- 
erent use a Prayer Book that is his very 
own. 

But what of the book that is so often fas- 
tened with the Prayer Book, the two con- 
stituting what is called a ‘‘Prayer-Book 
set”? I think that the pew rack is an excel- 
lent and convenient place for it, and in as 
cheap editions as you please. There seems 
to be no good reason for teaching by object 
lesson that it is the peer of the Prayer 
Book. It contains, indeed, many hymns 
that are to be held in reverent estimation, 
and which one might willingly carry to and 
fro, even within the lids of the Prayer Book 
itself, but not—‘‘not the Six Hundred.” 


BS Bees 
“Writhing Under Conviction” 


The Rev. Dr. Newton has an amiable habit of 
attending meetings of other congregations than 
his own. It is not unusual for him to slip into a 
back seat at a Methodist or Baptist prayer 
meeting, or at an Advent revival service, or 
wherever inspiration may be had, human nature 
studied, or Church fashions observed. 

He was at the Salvation Army meeting in the 
big tent on Hull’s lot the other night, an unno- 
ticed but interested listener. Mr. Hull gave 
the Army the use of the grounds without money 
or price, but it seems the revivalists had to pay 
$1.50 a day for the use of the tent, and this 
amount at least, was expected to result from 
passing the hat. On this occasion little more 
than half was received. The hat was then sent 
around again, after an appeal, and seven cents 
more added to the first collection. Then the 
managers gave it up. 

When Dr. Newton arrived at his home after 
the meeting, he wrote a note to the Army, and 
enclosed a check for $1.50, telling the managers 
to pay the day’s bill with the check, and keep 
the fragmentary collection for the next day’s 
expenses. 

Now there may be those who have seen speci- 
mens of the chirography of Charles Sumner, 
Horace Greeley, L. C. Albro, and Alfred Tenny- 
son. These can imagine what Dr. Newton can 
do in this line when we say that, in unique pen- 
manship, he excelleth them all. 

The check was quickly comprehended by the 
Salvationists, though they couldn’t interpret 
the signature. The note accompanying it was 
more “‘blunder’’ to them than the handwriting 
on the wall which puzzled-the king. They tried 
to read it backward, forward, upside down. and 
before a mirror. They passed a hot flatiron 
over it, hoping to bring out some key to the mys- 
tery written invisibly between thelines. All 
efforts were in vain. It was Sancrit, or worse, to 
them. ; 

But that evening, as Dr. Newton again sat in 
a corner of the tent, he heard his gift acknowl- 
edged. “We have received to-day,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘a very welcome contribution. The 
donor is unknown, but as near as we can make 
out, he is some penitent who thus manifests a 
determination to come out on the Lord’s side and 
help the Lord’s work. See now, how prayer is 
answered in the conversion of souls, in the 
breaking up of:flinty hearts hardened in the self- 
ish fires of business as the clay that was soft 
and pliable becomes brick in the kiln. This soul, 
groping its way in the darkness of sin, has had 
its path illuminated at these meetings, and 
while we do not know his name, God knows who 
heis. We can’t tell, and if his reward on high 
depended on ascertaining his name from his let- 
ter, or reading what he has written, he might 
well be in despair; but, dear friends, omnipotent 
power, let us hope, will be abl2 to unravel the 
intricacies, the hidden meaning of this groping 
soul, this remorseful conscience, writhing under 
conviction, and we will now unite in prayer 
that this repentant sinner may continue and 
endure in the way of grace!’’—The Pittsfield Sun. 
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The College of St. James 


Few places in Western Maryland possess more 
interest to both historian and educator than the 
old college of St. James, six miles from Hagers- 
town, at the head of the Shenandoah Valley. In 
the very early days of the Republic, it was the 
home of the Ringgold family, well-known to the 
social life of those days, where Dolly Madison 
visited, and Southern statesmen on their way to 
and from Washington branched from their 
route to partake of Maryland hospitality at the 
hands of General Ringgold, of revolutionary 
note, or of a later scion of the family, Major 
Ringgold who gained fame in the Mexican War. 

Then in 1842, Bishop Wittingham purchased 
the property and established therean Episcopal 
Church school, planned after the institution of 
Dr. Muhlenburg, at College Point, Long Island, 
and put in charge of the Rev. Dr. J. B. Kerfoot, 
an assistant of Dr. Muhlenberg. In twenty 
years the principal, who was afterward a bish- 
op, had gained for his schoola reputation as 
wide as this country, and had educated many 
men who have since become prominent in 
Maryland. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Dr. Kerfoot 
sympathized with the North, while most of his 
students «vere Southerners, and many left 
school. Then in 1862 and 1863 soldiers of both 
armies passed and repassed, camping on the 
playgrounds and now and then raiding the col- 
lege. Dr. Kerfoot was finally carried off by 
Confederates as a hostage for the Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, of Winchester, Va. Dr. Onderdonk re- 
opened the institution as a grammar school, but 
it was closed again when he died. 

Now the old collegeis in a third stage. In 
1896 Mr. Julian Hartridge, a scholar and gradu- 
ate of Harvard, reopened a preparatory school 
for boys, having as his trustees six of the old 
students of St. James’ College—Messrs. Bernard 
Carter, Charles H. Wyatt, Arthur George 
Brown, G. Witherspcon Williams, Hon. David 
Fowler, the Rey. Hall Harrison, and in addition 
Bishop Paret, the Rev. Dr. J. S. B. Hodges, and 
the Rev. Walter A. Mitchell. 

Once more the play grounds are the scenes of 
friendly strife instead of the camping grounds of 
contending armies, and the peace that seems 
characteristic of the Shenandoah Valley has 
again settled on the fine old Ringgold estate and 
its handsome old mansion, while the Maryland 
names of Ridgely, Tyson, Harrison, Godby, and 
others on last year’s school roster tend to revive 
the days when many men of this State were 
trained and educated.—The Baltimore Sun. 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Lovein Epigram. Sapient Guesses and Foolish 
Conceits about the Tender Passion. Compiled by 
Frederick W. Morton. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. Price, $1. 

‘A dummy of convenience for the display of 
rhetorical trimmings’’—to quote the author’s 
words apparently against him—is this little vol- 
ume. A varied assortment is offered, from Nor- 
dau, with his scientific pessimism, to the whim- 
sical words of Charles Lamb and the raptures of 
the Romantics; from ‘‘The Code of Love,”’ of 
the Middle Ages, to the most modérn and errat- 
ic utterances of Ouida. The compiler has a wide 
field of selection, since ‘‘Vallombrosa was never 
more redundant of leaves than literature of 
opinions respecting love.’? The compiler has 
performed the task with the same excellent 
taste that marked his discharge of a similar 
office. ‘‘Love in Epigram” is intended as acom- 
panion and supplement to the former volumes, 
“Women in Epigram,’’ and ‘Men in Epigram.’’ 


Tekla. By Robert Barr. New-York: F. A. Stokes 

Company. Price, $1.25. 

Robert Barr is no unknown writer, but although 
we are far from thinking lightly of the volume 
before us, we prefer his short stories. This is a 
romance of love and war, war predominating. 
The war is laid in the Middle Ages, the armies 
on one side commanded by two archbishops, 
Cologne and Treves, and on theother by a fierce 
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old Rhine-robber count, with the Emperor Ru- 
dolph in disguise as his lieutenant. The attack 
on the castle of Thurm on the Moselle,is spirited 
and fullof careful detail. The medizval color 
is well put in, adventure succeeds adventure in 
good knightly style. The love making seems 
tame in the clash of arms, but in the end all the 
right people get married and the villains suffer. 


The True Benjamin Franklin. By Sydney Geo. 
Fisher. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $2. 

The last few years have seen the paint and 
powder washed off the faces of several heroes, 
and the public admitted to see their real fea- 
tures. This has been eminently the case in re- 
gard to Washington and Franklin. We had to 
wait long for the truth in regard to these two 
popular idols. This book performs the task for 
Franklin pretty thoroughly. Franklin was the 
greatest American of his time and, in our opin- 
ion, of our time,also. When one takes into ac- 
count his humble origin, his scanty schooling, 
and his long drudgery at the printing press, it 
is simply marvelous that he should have risen 
to the reputation he attained. John Adams who 
disliked him greatly, says: “That he was a 
great genius, a great wit, a great humorist, a 
great satirist, and a great politician, is certain. 
That he was a great philosopher, a great moral- 
ist, and a great statesman, is more question- 
able.” He was, however, in spite of John 
Adams,a great statesman, and greatest in his 
extreme old age. We owe to him entirely that 
immensely important provision in our Constitu- 
tion that each State, large or small, should have 
two senators, and representatives according to 
population. He was adored in France, where 
his wit, his grace, as well as his brilliant tal- 
ents, were more appreciated than in Philadel- 
phia. Of course, when we come to his private 
life, it was a poor thing. He was said to be 
licentious, and his lalk, and often his writings, 
were vulgar and indelicate. In religion, he 
was a Deist. He talked so much about religion 
and morals, and practiced so little of them, it 
was no wonder he was often accused of hypoc- 
risy. This book is written in an interesting and 
sprightly manner, and is sure of an extensive 
sale, which it well deserves. 


Wild Eelin. By Wm. Black. New York: Harper 

Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

Eelin is a girl’s name, and an ugly name it is, 
and a wild girl it was, a very hard girl to marn- 
age,as changeable as the wind, but every way 
delightful. She had three strings to her bow, 
three lovers, and the book is all about her ‘‘can- 
trips’ (it is a Scotch novel) while the three were 
putting in their courting. She agrees to marry 
Gilchrist, the journalist, but she does not love 
him the best of the three. Somerlied Macdonald 
is the one sheloves. He is depicted as a human 
angel, and he does not know he is loved until 
the man to whom she is engaged saves her from 
drowing, and then she lets it out in delirium. 
Gilchrist is willing to give her up to him, but 
she never recovers from the drowning, and dies, 
leaving her blessing, a pretty thin legacy, for 
Macdonald. Here surely is incident enough, and 
it is told in Mr. Black’s fine way, and with his 
matchless description of scenery. 


Organic Evolution Considered. By Alfred Fair- 
hurst, A. M., professor of Natural Science in Ken- 
tucky University. St. Louis: Christian Publishing 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

It is greatly to be desired thatsome one of the 
strong advocates of the theory of organic evolu- 
tion, one of those who are so certain in their 
own minds that the only truth lies in this direc- 
tion, would stop long enough from his positive 
affirmations to answer a few of the multitude of 
objections that seem to the ordinary reader to 
be crucial difficulties. Deeply interested in the 
subject, and even anxious to accept evolution as 
true, we have read everything that has been 
written upon the subject, that we could obtain, 
and we have yet to find any answer to evena 
few of the many difficulties with which this 
book is crowded. We imagine that Professor 
Fairhurst has had just the same experience. He 
has marshaled his objections in logical order and 
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put them forth in this book. Now will someone 
please point out where he is wrong? The work 
seems very strong and particularly well done. 
There is no air of supporting a theory, or of re- 
futing an antagonist, but a manifestation of 
what seems to us the true scientific spirit, a 
careful examination of all claimed results of in- 
vestigation, and an honest effort made to weigh 
them, not as making for or against any particu- 
lar theory, but as very fact. The universality 
of Professor Fairhurst’s reading,and the broad 
range of this special examination, relieve him 
from any fair charge of special pleading. A care- 
fully compiled index makes the book a conven- 
ient one for reference. 


Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes Morton, 
with an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. New 
York: The Century Company. Price, $1.25. 

Most readers will find this little book both 
helpful and interesting. The ‘word’ of intro- 
duction by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie expands into 
three charming pages. He reminds us that, 
though conversation may be a lost art, as is 
sometimes asserted, yet being an art, and not 
a gift of nature, it may be brought into use 
again. How the ability to talk well may be ac- 
quired by those willing to submit to the disci- 
pline of its training, the author of our Conversa- 
tional Circle shows us, by analysis of methods, 
and by clear, vivid illustrations. 
fourteen chapters dealing with such subjects as 
the ‘‘Talker and the Listener,” ‘‘The Choice of 


Topics,” “Conversation as a Factor of Prog- 


ress,’ etc. The book isdaintily bound, and will 
make an attractive, and not too suggestive, gift 
for a friend. 


Mistress Nancy Molesworth. A Taleof Adven- 
ture. By Joseph Hocking. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure. Price, $l. 

In the days when romance was reality, Mis- 
tress Nancy Molesworth lived. This is a dash- 
ing tale of the adventures that befell her res- 
cuer, Rodger Trevanion, in his desperate efforts 
to retrieve his lost fortunes. Mr. Hocking is 


‘well known in England as the author of inter- 


esting stories, and the present work compares 
favorably with his previous tale, ‘‘The Birth. 
right,’ being even more finished and effective. 


The Marie Corelli Birthday Book. Compiled 
by M. W. Davies. London: Hutchinson. Philadel- 
phia: J.B. Lippincott. Price, $1. 

It is difficuit to criticise a birthday book. As 
the man said about the dictionary, ‘‘It would be 
more interesting if the subject did not change so 
often.’? This book is well gotten up, printed on 
excellent paper, and with good illustrations by 
Ernest Prater and G. H. Edwards. Marie Co- 
relli is a writer of exceptional power, and al- 
though her eccentricities have exposed her to 
great criticism, even her enemies must acknow]l- 
edge her force and originality. The short quo- 
tations for each day of the year are well chosen, 
and often very striking. The book well fulfillsits 
purpose. ‘ 


The Shape of Fear, and other Ghostly Tales. 
By Elia W. Peattie. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 75 cts. ’ 

All these short stories are well written. Some 
of them are full of pathos, and none of them are 
likely to harrow up the feelings or keep one 
awake through fear. Mrs. Peattie possesses 
the rare faculty of making the most out of inci- 
dents that seem trivial at first sight, yet are 
full of suggestive thoughts. Wecommend the 
stories as restful tales to wearied minds, and in- 
structive to all. 


Natural Taxation. By Thomas G. Shearman. New 
and Enlarged Edition. New York: Doubleday and 
McClure Company. Price, $1. 

Mr. Shearman is an authority on the statistics 
of taxation, and a careful perusal of his book 
convinces us that he has proved his point. The 
first half deals with the iniquitous system of 
taxation as it exists to-day. He shows by fig- 
ures, which in this case do not lie, that from 
every point of view our present system is unjust 
and unfair. He then proposes the Natural Tax- 
ation of alevy based on ground rent, and by 
careful reasoning and the results of much re- 
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search, he shows conclusively that this is natur- 
al, while the system in vogue is unnatural. We 
commend the book highly. 


Light amid the Shadows. Poems by Annie Clarke. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, 50 cts. 

Some of these poems are very good. It is dif- 
ficult for oneindividual to write a book of poems. 
on religious subjects. It is small wonder, there- 
fore, that Miss Clarke should at times drift into 
mere sentimentalism and often repeat the same 
thought, in poverty of expressions. The book 
may help some souls to get nearer to the Lord. 
We hope it will. 


Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By 
Frank R. Stockton. With illustrations by George 
Varien and B. West Clinedinst. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

A chronicle of the doings of the sea-robbers of 
the new world from the time of Christopher 
Columbus to our almost modern pirate, Captain 
Kidd. Mr. Stockton’s characteristic humor and 
powers of graphic narration assure us an inter- 
esting tale whatever his subject. In the pres- 
ent story we are somewhat disappointed to have 
our pirates exposed to view as most vicious and 
bloody-minded men, whose only heroic quality 
is their courage, for we have liked to idealize 
the ‘Brethren of the Coast’’; yet the recount- 
ing of their exploits has the customary attrac- 
tion for us, in spite of the attempted disillusion- 
ment. The book has a historic value, particu- 
larly because it gives a comprehensive views of 
what is new to most ofus, and it is so engag- 
ingly written that one forgets the historic foun- 
dation of these truths that are stranger than 
fiction. The illustrators have helped to no 
small degree to make the book attractive. 


Myths and Legends Beyond our Borders. By 
Chas. M. Skinner. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
LippincottCompany Price, $1.50. 

The author is already favorably known from a. 
former work, ‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own 
Land.’’ He has collected in these short papers. 
a wealth of delightful folk-lore, legend, and tale 
of adventure. He rambles often, and his Eng- 
lish is not always faultless (for example, ‘‘un- 
gospelled lands’’), but the book is full of novelty 
and interest. The titles of the little papers are 
very taking: ‘‘The Devil’s Head,’ ‘‘How the 
Indians Became Red,’’?’ The War God Takes a 
Bride,” ‘“‘The Alligator Tree.’’ These will be- 
guile almost any one into reading, and he will 
not be disappointed in what hereads. The il- 
lustrations are well done. 


Songs of Warand Peace. By Sam Walter Foss. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

This is a collection of pieces many of which 
have appeared in different magazines. The 
author has conferred a boon on the public by 
issuing them in book form. We have enjoyed 
reading them all, and the variety of subjects is 
sufficient to prevent repetition. The dialect 
poems are specially delightful. War stalks 
forth with its horrors, but Dewey and the army 
and navy seem in their triumph to rob it of its 
cloak of thunder and spoliation. 


Glimpses of God, and other sermons. By B.Gwern- 
ydd Newton. Cleveland: Franklyn Avenue Congre- 
gational Church. : 
The preface states that these sermons are 

published to assist in paying off the debt on the 
church of which the author is pastor. We 
trust the book will have a large sale,for the ser- 
mons are good, sound, and well written. There 
is a strength of thought in them that one sel- 
dom finds in published sermons, and the reader 
will not put the book down without the acknowl- 
edgment that he has learned much. 


From School to Battlefield. A Story of the War 
Days. By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

And now comes Captain King who has learned 
that ‘‘of the making of books there is no end,? 
with another recruit for his already long line. 
This time it is a boy’s book which is sent out to 
delight the band of youthful readers who are 
ever anxious for ‘‘another of King’s stories.’ 
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LIEUT. HOBSON. 


Captain Sigsbee’s Story of the Destruction of the ‘‘Maine’’ 


IEUTENANT HOBSON, THE HERO OF THE “MER- 


~ RIMAC,”’ begins in this number of “The Century Magazine ‘ 
his graphic account of the sinking of the famous collier at Santiago, of 
the capture of himself and his men by Admiral Cervera, and their ex- 
periences in Spanish prisons, Though he tells his story with becoming 
modesty, yet his narrative is “as interesting as ‘Robinson Crusoe.’" 
The account will be complete in three numbers of “The Century,” 


APTAIN SIGSBEE, COMMANDER of the ‘*MAINE,” 


gives a vivid description of the destruction of his ship in Havana 
Harbor—the act which precipitated the Spanish Wat. Captain Sigs- 
bee and Lieutenant Hobson will write only for "The Century's” 
SPANISH WAR SERIES. Subsequent papers will be contributed 
by Rear-Admirals Sampson and Schley, Commodore Philip, Captain 
Evans, Captain Taylor, Lieut. Com. Wainwright,Capt. Mahan, and others, 


The New Life of Alexander the Great 


now beginning in THE CENTURY, bids fair to rank with Prof. Sloanes mon- 
umental ‘Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ which also first saw the light in ‘THE 
CENTURY. Like Prof. Sloane, the author, Prof. Wheeler,of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is not only a distinguished scholar, but in the best s2nse,a man of the 


world, and his life of the great world-conqueror is written from the point of 
view of the nineteerth-ceitury historian Tae striking illustrations by Cas- 
taigne, Louis Loeb, and others, will add much to the work’s popularity. 
With these are reproductions of rare coins and interesting sculptures. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVEL OF THE CRUSADES 


“Via Crucis,” now beginning in THE CENTURY, may be expected to become 
one of this distinguished novelist’s most widely-read stories. ‘tA Romance 
of the Second Crusade” is an attractive sub title, and no one writing an his- 


torical novel on this theme could treat it with greater sympithy or more in- 
timate knowledge than Mc. Crawfo-d brings to the task. Each installment 
will contain a full-page picture by Louis Loeb. 


The ‘‘Many-Sided Franklin,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford 


The author of ‘‘The True George Washington,”’ will contribute a svries of 
separate papers dealing in an entertaining way with different characteristics 


of Franklin—‘‘The Humorist,’’ ‘‘The Journalist,” etc.,—all richly illustrated 
from rare prints and manuscripts. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF 


A Colored Cover by J.J. T ssot, 
the eminent French illustrator of the 
Life of Christ. with a sketch. by the 
artist himself, of ‘Christmas at 
Bethlehem.” 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Poem, 
“To a Magnolia Flower,’’ illustrated 
and decorated by Albert Herter. 
Dr. Mitchell is one of the few writers 
equally skilled in prose and verse. 


THE ORIGINAL *‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” 


from a photograph, with many of Lewis Carroll's most fascinating letters to 
little girls, will be welcomed by thousands who love the historian of Alice’s 
adventures, but know little of his peculiar personality. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Story, 


“The Vizi-r of the Two-Horned 
Alexander,’’ a humorous extrava- 
ganza in the author’s best manner. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S 
EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Extracts from his Private Journal. 
HEROES OF PEACE. 
Stories of Heroism in the Railway 
Service. 
A PIONEER BOYHOOD. 


Pictures of Western Life by Major 
J. B. Pond. 


A Portrait by Raeburn, 


of Mrs. Scott Moncrieff, engraved by 
Timothy Cole, is one of the finest ex- 
amples of this engraver’s work. 


Features 


NOTES OF A JOURNALIST, 
By Jacob A Riis. 
HARNESSING THE NILE, 
By Ex-Consul-General Penfield. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 
By Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, U.S.N. 
ON THE WAY TO THE POLE. 
The Wellman Expedition. 


Jacob A. Riis, 
the popular author of ‘‘How the 
Other Half Lives,’’ contributes a 
seasonable story of tenement house 
life, ‘‘The Passing of Cat Alley,’’ 
with illustrations by Jay Hambidge. 
Uncle Riah’s Christmas Eve, 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart, with pic- 
tures by Edward Potthast. 
By the number and beauty of 
its illustrations, 


the CHRISTMAS CENTURY appeals ir- 
resistibly toevery lover of art. 


to Come 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 
Stories by Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
Herford’s Child’s Primer of animals; 
Sketches by Edwards, Loomis, 
Butler, and others. 


“LIFE BY THE 
NORTHERN LIGHTS.” 
Klondike experiences, by Joaquin 
Miller. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The Road’Twixt Heavenand Hell, 


TRE CENTURY College Competition 
Prize Poem, by Anna Hempstead 
Branch, with rich pictorial emb. llish- 
ments by Henry McCarter. 


Other reminders of the season are 
“Christmas Eve,” 
by Ednah Proctor Clarke, for which 
Maxfield Parrish has drawn adouble 
frontispiece, printed in tint; and 
A Christmas Ballad, 


a true story inverse, by Helen Gray 
Cone, illustrated by Hambidge. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


of Tennyson, Carlyle, Browning; 
Henry George, Bret Harte, etc. ; 


PRE-:IDENT ELIOT 
On the Forgotten Millions. 


THE ILLUSTR ‘TIONS. 


Include Timothy’s Cole’s Engravings 
and Cecilia Beaux’s Portraits. 


The Most Interesting Christmas Number Ever Issued. 


FREE 


Dont miss The Century this year. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


New yearly Subscribers who begin their subscriptions with the beautiful 
Christmas number will receive a copy of the November number free (which be- 
gins the volume), and so get the first chapter of all the above serials. Remit 
the price, $4.00, to the publishers, or subscribe through dealers everywhere. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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J. B. Lippincott Co.’s Holiday Publications 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


By Sydney George Fisher, 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, and fac-similes. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00. Uniform with The True George Washington. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
BY HIMSELF, 


Edited by Hon, John Bigelow, 


New Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected with additional notes. 
Three volumes. Crown 8yo. Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; three- 
quarters calf, $9.75. 


LITERARY HAUNTS AND. HOMES OF 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
By Theodore F, Wolfe, M.D,, Ph.D, 


Illustrated with four photogravures. 12mo. Buckram, $1.25; half 
calf or half morocco, $3.00. 
Uniform with Literary Shrines and a Literary Pilgrimage. 


HISTORICAL TALES, The Romance of Reality, 
By Charles Mortis, 
Vol. VII.—RUSSIA. Vol. VIIIL.—_JAPAN AND CHINA. Vol. IX.-SPAIN 
fllustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 per vol. Six other vols. in this series: 


BREWER’S READER'S | CHARLES LAMB AND 
[__\"*HANDBOOK., THE LLOYDS, 


Ta th Edition. Entirely reset, | Newly discovered letters. With 
revised, and enlarged. Crown | portraits. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. top, deckle edges, $2.00. 


JUVENILE, 


By CAPTAIN KING. From School to Battlefield. Crown 8vo. 
By DAVID KER. O’er Tartar Deserts. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
By Jay C. KELLEY. The Boy Mineral Collectors. 12mo. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. An Independent Daughter. 1i12mo. 
By Juies Verne. An Antarctic Mystery. 
The Adventure Library. Eight yolumes. 


Cloth, $1.50- 


Cloth. $1.50. 
Cloth, $1.25, 
12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25 per volume. 


| OUR WAR WITH SPAIN a LAND AND(SEA, 
By Charles Morris. 
The War With Spain, The Nation's Navy. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE|OUR SHIPS AND THEIR 
WAR OF 1898 BETWEEN THE 


Tikit SEAS AND SPAIN. ACHIEVEMENTS. 12mo. Cloth. 
12mo. Cloth, with maps and il-| With numerous illustrations. 
lustrations, $1.50. $1.50. 


The two volumes uniform in box, $3.00. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR 
BORDERS, 
By Charles M. Skinner. 


Four photogravure illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half 
calf or half morocco, $3. 
Uniform with Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 


DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. 
By Charles M. Skinner, 
Do-Nothing Days, With Feet to the Earth. 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. Also sold separately. 


ABBOTT'S NATURE LIBRARY, 
By Charles Conrad Abbott, 
Clear Skies and Cloudy, Recent Rambles, 


Illustrated by photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. Also sold separately. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


WITH PEARY NEAR uaa dag By Eivind Astrup. Numerous illustra 
tions. Crown 8yo. TA 


THROUGH PERSIA ON ny SIDE SADDLE. By Ella C. Sykes. Thirty- 
two full-page illustrations. 8vo Cloth, $4.50. 
THROU: H UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain M. S. Wellby. Numerous 


illustrations. 8yvo. Cloth, $6.00. : 
THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF INDIA. By F. H. S. Meri- 
wether. With numerous illustrations. Octavo, Cloth, $3.50. 


Upon receipt of a postcard mentioning this Paper, we“will take pleasure in forwarding our new X-mas Catalogue. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


FIFTY 


NOTHING CAN EXCELL 


in delicate beauty an artists’ proof—nothing but the 


C. D. Gibson 
Howard Pyle 


ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS 


ONE OF A. B. FROST’S PICTURES. 
Copyrighted by Charles Seribner's Sons 


SEND $6.00 and receive La 


This offer applies both is ae and new subscriptions 


original itself. Here are a collection of FIFTY of the most A. B. Frost 

representative pictures of nearly a score of the best living F. H. Smith 

American artists whose work has appeared in Scribner's Maga- E. A. Abbey 
zine, The entire collection is unique both in the variety and 

character of the pictures as well as in the beauty and deli- F. S. Church 
cacy of the work of reproduction. They are exquisitely print- Will H. Low 
ed on heavy plate paper 13x9% inches and gathered ina Albert Herter 


Portfolio of Japan wood veneer paper stamped with graceful 
design in light green. For framing or passepartout they 


are exceptionally effective. 


At the remarkably low price they are of- 
ORDER fered the publishers anticipate a great de- 
AT ONCE mand. The edition is limited. Orders 


should be sent at once. All orders will be filled as re- 
ceived. DO NOT DELAY. 


The usual charge for single proofs is 50 
SPECIAL cents. The 50 pictures therefore would 

PRICE amount to $25 if purchased separately. In 
connection with a yearly subscription to SCRIBNERS MAG- 


ZINE, the entire Portfolio can be obtained for $5.00. 


Regular price of both, $10.00. 


The Portfolio of 50 Proofs. 
A a years’ subscription to Scribners. 


1 years’ subscription to The Living Church. 


Address THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. New York 


A. B. Wenzell 
Daniel Yerge 
Robert Blam 
A. Castaigne 
W. J. Baer 


C. S. Reinhardt 
Albert Moore 


F.C. Yohn 
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They are all good, these stirring tales of his, 
and the new one is usually better than the last 
—rarely true of the works of a prolific writer. 
As a story-teller, Captain King undoubtedly oc- 
cupies first place in the hearts of the boy- 
readers of our land, and ‘From School to Bat- 
tle-Field’’ will make his claim the stronger. 


Glimpses of Modern German Culture. 
Francke, Ph.D. New York: 
Price, $1.25. 

Prof. Francke, of Harvard University, says of 
Germany that it is ‘the classic land of moral 
contrasts,’ where thereis ‘‘such a variety of 
parties bent on mutual annihilation” as can no- 
where else be found. The contradictions of 
contemporary life in Germany are due to three 
conflicts—one, between the State and the Pap- 
acy; the second, between monarchy and democ- 
racy; the third, between industrial bondage and 
industrial freedom. The introduction is given 
to a discussion of these opposing tendencies 
and activities. The book contains fourteen 
“sketches,” as the author calls them, nine of 
which have already appeared in American peri- 
odicals. All are profoundly impressive and con- 
vincing. Probably the average reader will turn 
first to the latest sketch, ‘‘Bismarck asa Na- 
tional Type,’ written in October of the present 
year. Thereis an earlier chapter on Johanna 
Ambrosius, published two years ago, but here 
re-printed, from which the English reader will 
derive a satisfactory estimate of the poor Prus- 
sian peasant woman who was unknown to the 
world four years ago, but who is now placed far 
above her poetical contemporaries. Prof. 
Francke’s opinion of the present Emperor is 
not concealed. He characterizes him as an auto- 
crat, ‘‘a restless, impetuous, eccentric sovereign 
of the Stuart order.’? One would like to quote 
at length from this small volume, so complete 
and striking is the author’s summing up of the 
forces at work in the national life of Germany, 
instead of commending the book, on general 
terms, to all who would know the causes and 
the results of modern German culture. 


By Kuno 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Philadelphia, the Place and the People. By 
Agnes Repplier. With illustrations by Ernest C. 
Peixotto. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company, Ltd. 1898. Pp. 392. Price, $2.50. 

This is one of the most enjoyable books of the 
season. In a short compass the author has 
given a very good history of the city in which so 
much American history has been made, and her 
lively sketches of many of its leading charac- 
acters, her ready play of humor, and her keen 
appreciation of the worthy part which the city 
and its citizens have taken in the development 
of our country, afford us a book withouta dry 
or a dull page. From the grant of Pennsylvania 
to William Penn, whose character is admirably 
portrayed, by the way, till the Centennial year 
and Exposition, and even to the present day, 
the reader is enabled to see the varied move- 
ments of civic life in this important centre, and 
there has been and is plenty of life in Philadel- 
phia, all familiar jokes to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The ubiquitous and many-sided Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia’s ‘‘guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend’’ for more than half a century, 
at whom the author cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to poke a little good-humored fun now and 
then; the learned and public-spirited Logan; 
self-sacrificing Robert Morris, the nation’s first 
great financier, bankrupt and forsaken: in his 
old age; the famous Dr. Rush, and the energetic 


' John Cadwalader; the belligerent Free Quaker, 


Samuel Wetherill, and the far more bellicose 
Churchman, Provost William Smith; John Dick- 
inson, author of ‘‘Letters of a Farmer of Penn- 
sylvania to the Inhabitants of the British Col- 
onies;’’? Francis Hopkinson, whose ode for July 
4th, 1788,in honor of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, was ‘‘attributed, on general prin- 
ciples, to Franklin; the Chews, the Oswalds, 
the Allens—these are but a few of the familiar 
names and characters of the historic old town, 
whom we greet with friendly recognition in 
these pages. The narrative sparkles and bubbles 
with humor. The Quaker character is truth- 
fully represented in all its solid worth, yet it is 
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also the subject of many a shrewd observation 
which provokes a smile orevena hearty laugh. 
But the story is always well told, whether it be 
grave or gay, lively or severe, and we are 
thankful to the author for telling it so charm- 
ingly and truthfully. 


Philology of the Gospels. By Friedrick Blass, Dr. 
Phil., Professor of Classical Philology, University 
of Halle- Wittenberg, London and New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 

The first four chapters of this volume are con- 
cerned with questions relating to the Gospel of 
St. Luke. The author insists that this Gospel 
is a literary work in a sense which does not be- 
long tothe others. There is a chapter devoted 
to the dedication, in which we are told that cor- 
rectly read, St. Luke does not say that ‘‘many 
have taken in hand to set forth in order’’ the 
Gospel narrative,but ‘‘have taken in hand to re- 
store from memory.’ On the date of this Gos- 
pel, Dr. Blass insists that St. Luke would have 
written as soon as he could, and is. of opinion 
that it was towards the end of the period of two 
years, during which St. Paul was imprisoned at 
Czesarea, before the voyage to Rome. It is evi- 
dent that St. Luke spent this time in Palestine. 
In like manner he considers that the Book of 
the Acts was written during St. Paul’s first im- 
prisonmeut at Rome. He meets and answers in 
a very satisfactory manner the various objec- 
tioas which have been brought against these po- 
sitions. We observe that Dr. Blass believes 
thatthe Gospels were read from the first at the 
weekly assemblies of Christians, taking the 
place of the instructions of the Apostles. Stu- 
dents of textual criticism will find much to in- 
terest them in the discussions on the ‘‘textual 
condition of the Gospels.’”? But doubtless that 
part of the book which is of most importance to 
scholars at the present time, is in the chapters 
devoted to the Codex Bezae and the theory that 
it represents the ‘“‘first edition’’ of St. Luke’s 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, while the 
ordinarv text is the second edition. This the- 
ory is now associated with the name of Dr. 
Blass and has been accepted by a number of 
younger scholars. Many of the conclusions of 
this volume are in line with traditional views of 
the New Testament, but this is not because of 
any orthodox bias inthe author’s mind. It is 
abundantly evident from expressions of opinion 
here and there that heis by no means embar- 
rassed by any deference to ecclesiastical author- 
ity. 


The Life-Work of Edward White Benson, D D., 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. By J. A. 
Carr, LL.D. London: Elliott Stock. 

It is not very clear why this book should have 
been written, in view of the expectation of the 

author that something more properly called a 

biography is ere long to be published. Dr. Carr 

has, however, produced a readable volume, 
dealing chiefly with the more external and pub- 
lic side of the Archbishop’s life. It is very 
largely made up of quotations from sermons or 
other public addresses, but they are always con- 
nected with important moments or turning points 
in the lifeof the distinguished prelate, and are 
often of considerable intrinsic interest. As a rec- 
ord of the principal events of the Archbishop’s 

life, his successive preferments,and his most im- 

portant acts, this book is very satisfactory, and a 

very adequate idea is conveyed to the reader’s 

mind of the personal traits and methods of ad- 
ministration which made Dr. Benson’s career so 
uniformly successful. The last four chapters 
are devoted to the visit of the Archbishop to 

Ireland, where the writer of this memoir be- 

came acquainted with him, and to the circum- 

stances of his death, and various tributes of re- 
spect and regret. 


Written and illustrated by Fred- 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Crooked Trails. 
erick Remington. 
Price, $2. 

We are glad that Mr. Remington has followed 
his ‘‘Pony Tracks’? by a second volume of like 
nature. In this line of work he has the field to 
himself, and he fills it ably; pictures and text 
are complementary, and the two together form 
a perfect combination. The author is essen- 
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tially virile in all that he does, and as an illus 
trator he has made for himself a place apart— 
we recognize one of his sketches as we recognize 
a “Gibson Girl.’”? Readers of ‘Pony Tracks’? 
will hail this later production with delight. 


Onz of the most attractive and helpful little 
books of the season is the essay of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, entitled ‘‘Ships and Havens,” 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. It is printed 
in red and black, in old style, bold-faced type, 
on hand-made paper. It is quaint and attract- 
ive, and the essay itself is worthy of its fine 
setting. Price, 60 cents. 


WE are glad to see the old friend of the chil- 
dren coming up every year to be with us around 
the Christmas tree, and assure him that he is 
among the most -welcome guests. ‘Sunday 
Reading for the Young”’ has been for a long 
time a household favorite. Itis full of pictures 
and short stories, all good and wholesome. The 
cover this year is especially pretty. [Messrs. E, 
& J. B. Young & Co., New York. | 

Tue need of new and interesting -books for 
primary instruction in the Sunday school seems 
to have been well met by the ‘‘Primary Les- 
sons’? prepared by Miss M. E. Hutcheson, 142 
Garfield avenue, Columbus, Ohio, from whom 
specimen copies can be obtained. Theselessons 
are highly spoken of by several bishops and 
others. The series begins with Advent and fol- 
lows the.Church Year. There is a teachers? 
manual with helpful suggestions. 


_ Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
taken of such books as the editor may select to review. 


HARPER & BROS. 


In the Forbidden Land: an Account of a Journey into 
Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Sol- 
diers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Re- 
lease brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Politi- 
cal Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Say- 
age Landor. Intwovolumes. Illustrated. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


The Making and Unieking of the Preacher. By Wm. 
Jewett Tucker. $1.51 


E. P. DUTTON & Co. 

Through Armenia on Horseback. 
worth. Illustrated. 

The Lord’s Prayer. By the late E. M. Goulburn, D.D. 


Among the Forest People. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illustrated. 


Bishop Walsham How. A Memoir. 
Douglas How. 
M. F’. MANSFIELD, New York 


The SOF of Religions. By the Rev. E. D. Price, F. 
G. S. Pp. 227. % cts. 


GEO. W. JACOBS & Co., Philadelphia 


Kittyboy’s Christmas. Ay Amy E, Blanchard. 
Katie. By Mary A. Gilmore. 

Thy Friend Dorothy. By Amy E. Blanchard. 

With the Dream Maker. By John Habberton. 
Joscelyn Vernon. By Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
Everyday Honor. By Fanny E. Newberry. 

A Little Turning Aside. By Barbara Yechton. 


Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. By the Rev. J.S. 
Stone, D. D 


A Year of Blessing. By Rose Porter. 
The Spiritual Life. By Andrew Murray. 
An Obstinate Maid. By Mary E. Ireland. 


Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr 


The Prince of Graves. 


By George H. Hep- 


By Frederick 


By Alfred C. Fleckenstein. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


The Twin Sisters of Martigny. By the Rev. J. F. 
Bingham, D.D., L.H.D. $1.75. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Christian Year. By John Keble. 75 cts. 
Ashes of Empire. By Robert W.Chambers. $1.25. 
Chap Record. Designed by Adda S. Reading. $81, 


A Short History of the War with Spain. By Marion 
Wilcox. $1.25. 


The Ambassador. By JohnOliver Hobbes, $1. 
THE BAKER & T'AYLOR COMPANY 


bar aa Tangled Skein. By Jeannette H. Walworth. 


The Gentle Art of Pleasing. By Elizabeth Glover. $1. 

Jefferson Wildrider. By Elizabeth Glover. $1.25. 

A Puritan Wooing. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.25. 
E. B. TREAT & Co. 


Corner Stones of Faith. By the Rev. C. H. Small, 
B.D.,M. A. $2. 
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E. & J. B. YOUNG & Co. 
The Age of Maccabees. By A. W. Streane, D. D. $2.50. 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, Baltimore 
The Sambo Book. By IsaacCoale, Jr. $81. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 


In Palestine, and Other Poems. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. #1. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. New Illustrated Edition. 
$1.50. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Chicago 
Cradle Songs of Many Nations. Compiled by Kather- 
ine Wallace Davis. 1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
be Intruders. By L. B. Walford. 
The King’s Rivals. By E. N. Barrow. 


Pamphlets Received 


The Road to Damascus. By John Fearnley. James 
Pott & Co. 33 cts. 

About the Training of Boys’ Voices. By Miles Far- 
row. 

Advertising in Some of its Phases. 
Munsey. 


By Frank A. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Lutheran Hvangelist 


Tur CHANGE OF Namz.—The High Church 
trend, which for years has been a great grief to 
the Low Churchmen, both in England and in the 
United States, appears to be nearing its logical 
conclusion. To intelligent Christians, the as- 
sumption to this proposed change of name is un- 
wise and ungracious. Among non: Episcopal 
people in all the Churches, it shows an arrogant 
assumption, which will not be helpful either to 
the Episcopal Church or to the cause of Christ. 
We are not to-day much concerned about the 
name, but feel more and more that the power of 
Godliness is the greatest need of the Churches. 
The myth of Apostolic Succession pales before 
apostolic success in winning the world to Christ. 


The name, whether it be Episcopal, or Luth- 
eran, or Methodist, or Presbyterian, is of sec- 
ondary importance; but it is of prime impor- 
tance that Christians of every name stand 
for Communion tables open to all believers in 
Jesus, and for pulpits open to every man and 
woman whom God has called to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Let the High 
Churechmen in our own Church learn wisdom 
from the chasm, to the brink of which High 
Churchism has led our Episcopal brethren. 
The North Hast 

The name of the Church most in use by the 
earnest debaters of the Convention was this 
“Great Church of Ours.’? Protestant Episco- 
pal is seldom, if ever, used to describe the 
Church, even by those who themselves disap- 
prove of any change in its title. The failure to 
use its lawful name is thus in itself very signifi- 
cant. ‘‘The American Church’? was proposed 
in the Convention as the title of that portion of 
the Catholic Church to which we belong, and 
perhaps no name suggested by members of the 
Convention was more cordially received. It 
would seem that the objections to this title 
were not so obvious as in some other cases. We 
note that in the Pastoral:Letter this name is 
used, and such use may be an indication of the 
mind of the bishops on the subject, and of their 
willingness to have the matter so decided at the 
next Convention. 

The Independent 

“POPE-DENYING Episcopan.””—The Anglican 
Bishop Willis, of Honolulu, may find it difficult 
to connect himself with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in thiscountry. This is not because 
of his opposition to annexation and his hatred 
to the Republic which replaced monarchy in 
Hawaii and which refused any longer to pay 
him a subvention of one thousand dollars a year 
for his educational work, but for quite another 


reason, which would hardly be suspected, and 
which may cause him to withdraw his applica- 
tion to the Board of Missions for the support 
which shall take the place of the $3.150 a year 
which he has received from English sources. 
He says that the term ‘‘Protestant Episcopal,” 
translated into Hawaiian, would be ‘‘Bishopa 
Hoole Pope, Pope-denying Episcopal,’”? and that 
such a title would be ‘‘fatal to any further prog- 
ress among the Hawaiians, and equally fatal to 
any extension in the Pacific.” Here is an argu- 
ment for a change of name of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which may deserve atten- 
tion at the next meeting of its triennial Conven- 
tion. 
The Commercial Advertiser 

Norway AND SwEDEN.—The strained relations 
between Norway and Sweden bear close re- 
semblance to those between Hungary and Aus- 
tria. Norway, like Hungary, has been rapidly 
increasing in wealth and: population, and, like 
Hungary, she is evidently aiming at eventually 
complete independence. In the meantime, Nor- 
way is seeking for a separate consular service 
of her own, claiming that under the present ar- 
rangement, the foreign service of the Scandi- 
navian union is practically Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian interests suffer greatly in consequence, 
To this Sweden refuses to assent, maintaining 
that there can be only one representation of the 
union abroad. The recent action of the Nor- 
wegian Storthing in adopting a resolution for a 
flag without the emblem of the Scandinavian 
union, is apparently a protest against the atti- 
tude of Sweden. Where the long dispute be- 
tween these two countries will end, it is hard to 
say. The good influence of King Oscar, like that 
of Emperor Joseph in the case of Austria and 
Hungary, has keot the two countries, together, 
in spite of jealousy and bickering, and it may 
prevent dissolution of the Scandinavian union. 
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B=) HE 1899 volume will be the best THE COMPANION has 
Mell ever published, strong in those qualities which make it 
the welcome friend of young and old in thousands of homes, 
read with equal interest by every member of the family. 
Among the articles and stories to appear in the fifty-two issues for 


1899 will be: 


HOW | WENT TO THE MINES, 
SERENY MARIA AT SCHOOL, 


A POCKETFUL OF MONEY, 


THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKE, 
FIFTY YEARS WITH A MENAGERIE, 


AN ESOTERIC PIG, 

FOR LIFE AND LIBERTY, 
POLICE SPIES IN RUSSIA, 
TRAPPED IN THE TANK, 


FATTY SAM’S ELOCUTION LESSON, 
THE WOLF AND THE WHEELBARROW, 


AN INLAND ARMOR-CLAD, 


THE PARSHLEY CELEBRATION, 


The Companion Calendar Free. 


ee Finest Calendar of the Century is offered as aspecial Christmas gift to 
new subscribers to The Companion. 

in twelve most delicate and harmonious colors, with a rich border of embossed 

In every way it is equal to any $1.00 calendar offered at art stores. 

beautiful enough to adorn the prettiest corner in the loveliest home. 


PERRY MASON & CO., - 


gold. 
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A GIFT THAT IS RE- 


BRET HARTE. 

MARY E. WILKINS. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
CHARLES LUSH. 

DAN RICE. 

FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
JOHN T. CANFIELD. 
C. A. STEARNS. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
CHARLES ADAMS. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


friends. 
scribers more than ever beforein .. .. .. 


NEWED EVERY THURSDAY 
THE YEAR ROUND. ... 


Wow cannot choose a more delightful 


or more helpful gift for your young 
The purpose is to give sub- 


OUR OFFER 


* FOR 1399. . 


® 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will cut out 


It is 12 x 36 inchesin size, lithographed 


It is 


BOSTON, MASS. 


and send this slip with $1.75 will 
receive: 


FREE—The remaining issues of 1898 


from the time of subscription. 


FREE— THE BEAUTIFUL COMPANION 


CALENDAR for 1899. 


AND THE COMPANION for fifty-two 


weeks, a full year, to January, 1900. 


ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT AND 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


- Dec. 3 1898 
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The household 


Hymn 
FOR THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
Dear Lord! we hear Thy call, 
From sin and death to flee, 
Now gladly leaving all 
Our spirits turn to Thee. 


We hear our brother’s cry, 
From out the gloomy night. 
But thou, O God, art nigh! 
The blind again see light. 
Thy Holy Spirit give 
For those who bless Thy Name. 
For brothers dear, we live, 
To save from sin and shame, 


We pray each brother’s heart, 
May hear Thy Voice divine, 

Ours is the humbler part, 
The victory is Thine. 


For Thee our hearts we raise, 
Our Saviour-King to greet. 
Our hymns of thankful praise, 
The ages shall repeat. 
MARTHA A. KIDDER. 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF ‘SUNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER IX. 


HE morning breeze had carried with it 
a cooling fog from the ocean, and Roth- 
well felt somewhat better as he rode along. 
It was stiJl forenoon when they reached the 
busy town of San Bernardino, and here Roth- 
well saw the agents of the grain dealers, and 
having made over to them the loads of 
wheat, received a cheque for the amount 
which had been agreed on, drawn on the 
principal bank in Los Angeles. 

With what eagerness had he looked for- 
ward to this moment, the reward for those 
past months of toil and anxiety and soli- 
tude! But now, instead of a throb of joy in 
the realization of his hopcs, he felt only a 
dull sense of something having been accom- 
plished. He still had to settle with the boss 
of the harvesters, and for this purpose met 
him at the inn frequented by people of his 
class, and where Rothwell had put up his 
horse. 

It had been his purpose to go on to Los 
Angeles as soon as the grain had been dis- 
posed of, but now, he said to himself, he 
must waitaday or two until this racking 
headache, and these strange, wandering 
chills and flushes had left him. He must 
not go to Joan a sick man. 

The ‘“‘boss” urged him to remain at the 
inn for a few days. 

“You ain’t yourself, Mr. Rothwell,” he 
said good naturedly. ‘‘You’d better stay 
here where folks can look after you in case 
you get sick.” : 

But the hoarse voices from the adjoining 
bar-room, and the odor of stale beer and 
drinks of a more potent kind, smote Roth- 
well with a keen sense of disgust, and he 
felt anxious to get away from the noisy town. 
He thanked the man for his kindness, but 
assured him thata rest of a day or two in 
his cabin would set him to rights, and after 
a brief but satisfactory settlement of the 
business between them, he called for his 
horse and set out on his return. 

Passing the postoffice on his way out of 
town, he stopped, more from the force of 
habit than from any distinct thought or ex- 
pectation of finding any letters awaiting 
him, mechanically tied his horse to a post, 
an d went into the building. 


“Anything for Geoffrey Rothwell?” he 
asked indifferently. The young woman at 
the window put a couple of Eastern papers 
and a single letter into hishand. Rothwell 
barely glanced at the address. It wasin a 
hand he did not know, but he would scarcely 
have recognized a familiar one. He thrust 
the letter into his breast pocket as he went 
out, slowly mounted his horse, and was soon 
beyond the streets of the town. 

The horse was a spirited little mustang, a 
good traveler, and thoroughly familiar with 
the road. Moreover, he had had a good feed 
of grain while resting in the town. 

The breeze was still from the ocean, and 
cooled Rothwell’s flushed face and aching 
head as he rode toward the mountains. 
Mile after mile he traveled, until at last 
when the afternoon was about half spent, he 
reached the edge of the grain land,where, a 
few days before, far as the eye could reach, 
the ripened wheat swayed, full of promise, 
to the breeze. Now the bare stubble 
stretched before him; the land looked 
strangely empty under the brilliant sky and 
flooded with the hot sunshine. 

A dull feeling of disappointment and be- 
wilderment began to grow on Rothwell. He 
let the reins rest on the horse’s neck, and 
the animal, somewhat spent with his long 
journey, followed more slowly the rough 
road which skirted the grain land, and led 
up to alittle clump of wild walnut trees 
near which Rothwell's cabin was built. 


Juan had been on the lookout for the senor 
for some time; sitting on the door-step, he 
had been watching the road which the wag- 
ons and horsemen had taken in the morning. 
‘‘Ah, here was the senor at last! but how 
slowly Sancho was coming home.” It seemed 
a long time to the boy, eagerly waiting, be- 
fore the rider emerged from behind the lit- 
tle ridge crowned with the walnut trees, 
which had hidden him for awhile, and came 
to a standstill within a few yards of the door. 

“You’ve got back, Senor?” said Juan 
gladly, but Rothwell did not answer. He 
slowly dismounted, and with a staggering 
and uncertain step approached: the cabin 
door, Sancho trotting slowly to his shed. 
‘You areill, senor!” cried the boy, as he 
caught Rothwell’s arm and led him in, al- 
most as one would the blind. Rothwell, 
without a word, sank down upon his bed. 

Dolores Vejar, an hour or two after this, 
was bending over Rothwell, laying a wet 


cloth upon his burning head, and minister- } 


ing to him in womanly fashion. ‘‘He has a 
bad fever, Felipe,” she said, turning to her 
husband who stood by. ‘‘I don’t think he 
knows us. Do you know me, Senor? Dolores 
Vejar, Juan's mother?” 

Rothwell languidly lifted his eyes for a 
moment to her face, with a faint recognition, 
and even tried to murmur a word of thanks, 
but after that he seemed to lapse into a dull 
lethargy, and if he knew anything of hissur- 
roundings, was too completely overwhelmed 
by the rapidly advancing. fever to show by 
look or sign that he did so. By midnight 
he had passed into a world of confused im- 
ages and strange, conflicting emotions, far 
removed from the rough log cabin where 
his fevered body lay, and where kind hands 
were tending him. How mysterious is this 
absence from the actual bodily sufferings of 
illness, this wandering of the consciousness 
among scenes infinitely removed, while the 
watchers see only the poor body in the grasp 
of disease. 

It was a fierce foe which these poor, sim- 
ple people had to combat, and it might well 
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have seemed that Rothwell’s chances of re- 
covery were small indeed, without medical 
aid and skilled nursing. But among these 
half or wholly uncivilized people, there of- 
ten exists an intuitive -knowledge of the 
treatment of diseases which sometimes baf- 
fle the wisdom of the physicians. Dolores 
Vejar and her husband prepared then to do 
battle with the enemy which had prostrated 
the senor, and Juan, with loving heart and 
streaming eyes, took his share in the nurs- 
ing. Many a fever stricken ‘‘neighbor” 
among the foot-hills had Dolores helped to 
nurse, and although some had died, for the 
most part, thev had slowly recovered. 

By day-break Felipe was out seeking for 
the Yerba Santa, the sacred herb, whose vir- 
tues have been probably known for many 
centuries among the Indian tribes on the 
Pacific Coast. From the dark-green, glossy 
leaves, Dolores made a decoction, which was 
the only medicine administered to Rothwell 
during his illness. The one window of the 
cabin fortunately looked west, and this was 
kept openall day, and shaded from the sun 
by a rough awning of boughs of trees; the 
cooling trade-wind blew softly through to 
the open door, .keeping down the tempera- 
ture of the room. Then there was always 
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NEW BOOKS 


PRO CHRISTO; The Story of a Royal Huguenot. 
By Mrs. H. A. Clark. 335 pp. $1 25. 

“It vividly sets forth the persecution and life of the 
Huguenots.” Herald and Presbyter. 

NAOMI. By Chara B. Conant. 305 pp. 12mo. $1. 

“A story of wondrous power and interest.” Banner. 

JESSE; A Story in the Time of Christ. py An- 
nelte L. Noble. 220 pp. 12mo. 75 cts. 

“An attractive, helpful, and elevating story.” 

A BOY OF TO-DAY. By Julia MacNair Wright. 
3llpp. 12mo. $1. ‘Mrs. Wright’s latest story and 
one of her best.’’ Omaha Christian Advocate. 

LUCY BROAD’S CHOICE. by A. M. Pickfora. 
435 pp. 12mo. $1 25. ‘‘A story every girl would en- 
joy reading.” Christian Nation. 

THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON. 45 itmstra- 


tions, 404 pp $1. “A book of marvellous interest.” 


Heart-Life Classics, 40 cts. each. 


Standard volumes in 
beautiful and attract: 
ive binding, uniform 
with ‘Daily Food.” 
Admirable for gifts. 
Daily Light. Morning. 
Daily Light. Evening. 
Scripture Promises. 
Jesus Only. 
Daily Food. 

A Bag of Stories. 
Helps Over Hard 
Piaces—Boys. 
Helps Over Hara 
Places—Girls, 

Little Captain. 

Mind and Words of 

Jesus. 

Peep of Day. 

Line upon Line. 

The New Life. 

To a Young Christian. 
Expectation Corner. 
Heart-Life. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. 
Imitation of Christ. 

Gold Dust. 

Miss Toosey’s Mission. 
With Christ. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Abide in Christ. 
The Blood of Jesus. Like Christ. 

Kept for the Master’s Use. Shepherd Psalm. 

Royal Commandments. Christian Living. 


. ° 10 E. 234 St., 
American Tract Society,1¢™; 734 St 
BOSTON. 54 Bromfield St. PHILADELPHIA. 1512 Chertnut Si. 
OINCINNATT, 420 Elm St CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 637 Market St. 


Our Christmas Stock 


of Cassocks, Surplices, and Stoles 
is now complete and at its full. 
The cutis correct, the prices mod- 
erate. We mention two sets: 


Russell Cord Cassock 
Stout Linen Surplice. 


Angel’s Christmas. 
Christie’s Old Organ. 
Nobody Loves Me. 
Olive’s Story. 
Saved at Sea. 

Wee Davie. 

Young Men. 


Any Color Silk Stole... 4.00 

$17.50 the Set. 
Russell Cord Cassock.......... $18.50 
Fine Linen Gathered Surplice 10.00 
Embriodered Silk Stole....... 10.00 


$38.50 the Set. 
Other qualities at proper prices between the two. 
Vestments can be better selected mow than nearer 


Christmas. We like to receive letters—we answer them 
minutely, cheerfully, promptly. In ordering give: 
EEET GUE stews asic re WEIGHT....... Sut 
CHES Ti peastcktesrucaes COLLAR SIZE...... 


When the money accompanies the order, we pay 
the expressage, otherwise the customer does. 
Money always refunded for the asking. 


E, 0. THOMPSON’S SONS 
ECCLESIASTICAL 908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
OUTFITTERS. 245 Broadway, New York 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


The Standard of Excellence 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the table. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
HILDS Floral Park New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Gail Borden #51 INFANT roop 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


ALL KINDS, FOR ALL PUR- 
POSES, AT FACTORY PRICES 
& GUARANTEED TO PRINT. 
---+ Catalogue for Stamp. --- 
ALFRED MFG. WORKS. - - CHICAGO. 


whe Diving Churcp 


the ‘‘olla,” a large vessel of porous earth- 
enware, full of fresh, cool water, ready to 
moisten the fevered lips and to renew the 
cool compress for the head, Never bad man 
more faithful nurses, more patient, more 
watchful, more quiet, and never had man 
beeen more in need of nursing. For three 
long weeks he lay there, sometimes tossing 
and moaning, or talking with rapid incoher- 
ence of a thousand things, with wide-open, 
glistening eyes that saw nothing,and sunken, 
crimson cheeks. 

‘‘Twenty-one days,” said Dolores to her 
husband, laying a cool, pitying hand on 
Rothwell’s thin wrist; ‘‘the turn will come 
to-night, Felipe. It was just so with An- 
tonio Felez, do you remember? His was a 
fiery fever just like this, and on the twenty- 
first day there wasachange. We thought 
surely he must die, but he got better. 
Maybe it will be so with this poor senor.” 

Felipe shook his head. ‘‘This is a worse 
one,” he said. ‘“‘I think this will be his last 
night. However, we will pray to Holy Gesu 
and to the saints for him.” 

Dolores redoubled, if that were possible, 
her constant vigilance; neither of the 
watchers slept that night. Juan was at the 
adobe, taking care of the little brother. 


It was in the ‘“‘small hours” of the night; 
the solemn moon stood high above the soli- 
tary stubble land, and a black shadow had 
gathered under the clump of walnut trees 
near the cabin. A silence as of death 
brooded over the valley, and Dolores’ dusky 
face looked wan in the feeble lamp-light, 
for it seemed as if Death himself, an awful, 
unseen presence, were here in the little 
room, between herself and the motionless 
figure on the bed. The first chill light of 
dawn had crept in whenshe put out a 
trembling hand to feel Rothwell’s forehead, 
dreading to find that another hand had al- 
ready touched it. But as she did so, Roth- 
well’s sunken eyes unclosed and looked into 
her face. ‘‘He will live, Felipe,” she said 
in an eager whisper, ‘‘the fever has left 
him.” 

But after this there were so many days of 
utter weakness that even Dolores gave up 
hope of his recovery, and still they never 
relaxed their tender care. The region 
abounds in game, the delicate mountain 
quail, like an English partridge, the wild 
pigeon, the young rabbits, the deer in the 
mountain recesses. Felipe each day brought 
home something to nourish the sick man, 
and give him back his strength. But week 
after week dragged on, and still he could 
only lie there in painless weakness, scarcely 
conscious of-the lapse of time. 

At last, in the end of the second month 
since his crop had been harvested, Rothwell 
was sitting pillowed up in the doorway, fee 1- 
ing the first thrills of returning health and 
strength, tasting the sweetness of the ‘‘com- 
mon air,” seeing the loveliness of the mel- 
low autumn sunlight and the serene majesty 
of the mountains. Every breath he drew 
seemed to clear his brain and renew his in- 
terest in life; only the last few days before 
he was stricken down by the fever seemed 
confused and indistinct. ‘‘Juan,” he said— 
the boy was alone with him—‘‘come and sit 
by me here, and tell me all about the end of 
the harvest, what I did, and everything”. 

Juan told how the senor had seemed sick, 
but still had gone off toSan Bernardino with 
the harvesters and the wagons, and how he 
had come back so ill that Juan had to help 
him into the cabin, and how he knew noth- 
ing for weeks afterwards. Geoffrey Roth- 
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| WHITTAKER’S 
Churchman’s Almanac 


FOR 1899. 


As usual, it contains the Church Calendars, the Pa- 
rochial Lists of every diocese and missionary juris- 
diction, the Clergy List in alphabetical order, a table 
showing the Church Institutions in all parts ofthe 
country, classified and corrected to date; a City Direc- 
tory of the Clergy in all large cities, a Church and 
Service Directory for New York City, Brooklyn, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia, together with carefully com- 
piled Tables of Statistics, and much other religious 
and secular information of interest to every Church- 
man. 


Price, 25 cents postpaid. 
A special rate on orders for a dozen or more. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(MAIL ORDERS.) 


The variety of Christmas Cards is bewildering. 
They are printed by the million and sold everywhere. 
It is, however, a difficult task to find cards that are 
really appropriate, with designs that are not an of- 
fence to good taste, and sentiments that are in keep- 
ing with theChurch’s season. Each year we make it 
a point to examine carefully every publisher’s sam- 
ples, ordering only the cards that meet these require- 
ments and are otherwise acceptable. Our stock is 
CAREFULLY SELECTED. and offers an ample and ar- 
tistic assortment, rarely found elsewhere. 


Personal Inspection Invited. 
Tothose who cannot call we offer a number of 


SAMPLE PACKETS. 


These are selected for mail orders, and include the 
best designs of the present year: 


BY MAIL. 
No. 1— 6 New Christmas Cards, assorted......... $0.25 
No. 2—12 _** sé * Soe wae Fustateantare a 50. 


BRAD EG jc cisie/e'sivisicine aineteniek nates nee 1.00 
No. 4— 6 Artistic Christmas Booklets, in colors 
. throughout, assorted..............005 100 
No. 5—12 Assorted Christmas Booklets, smaller 
size, for: LEWards.. wisn. -crecceconin 1.00 
No. 6— 3 Handsome Color Books, with Poems and 
fine Illustrations, suitable for Pre- 
SENTAUON ci -einiviisis! ela weiejarcisietciistetaaies 1.50 


No. 7— 4 Beautiful Turnover Art Calendars for 

1899, with Quotations from the Poets 

(all: different)|\s.\.4.\issccnsneeioeee eee 1.00 
No. 8— 5 Larger Art Calendars (very handsome) 2.00 


No duplicates in any of the above packets. Designs se- 
lected from the catalogues of Prang, Marcus Ward, Ra- 
phael Tuck, and Nister. 

(Remit stamps for sums under $1.00. No extracharge 
for postage. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Christmas Cards for Schools. 


$1.00 | 50 Cards for........... $2.00 
1.50 | 50 es SS eneseetsyoeue SiO: 
cB. fl BOs vm Eee a eae 4.00 
B00 ESOL eae eee 5.00 


All. these cards have appropriate Christmas greetings,etc. 
=" Postage free on all orders for Cards or Calendars. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bib'e House, - — New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 1¢th St., New York. 


Special Catalogue Now Ready. 


SEND FOR SELECTION 


OF 
NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four New Xmas Anthems 


LONDON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A “HOMELIKE” ATMOSPHERE 


revails at The Pennoyer Sanitarium, K 
Wis Send for booklet. 4 Braye: 


Be) 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Choice and Inexpensive 


GOOD 
TIDINGS 


12 Booklets, each with 
daily Scripture texts for 
a month. 
Among them are 
His Care 
Loving Messages 
The Upward Way 
etc. 
The package, 50 cents. 
Sold only in sets. 


Heavenly Hope. Precious Words. 

Daily Blessings. Divine Promises, 

Texts for each day of the month, illustrated 

BUIP COMOT POR CIN At erctave aeyc(c'9) 0) once wiaiaialar=/cGldinie le oigtele sietafels 
The Star of Bethlehem 

PUMSUNACC ADI 7 COLOT ai015c)e\-, are alalviore = olite seinen vin ecole 


Sometime. By May RILEY SMITH. 
A new edition, illustrated in color........... 25 


Not Changed, but Glorified. 


a pissin He 
UTS toy : 
EP Duttoncle 


15 cents 


CAGAOd0D Hd COQUNIBHOEINS DADSOG. CocAbase Abeea cee 25 cents 
Love Divine all Love Excelling. 

Ra intaPeleteTs.sim'sfel-<iniatatainisin!sTe)<\ale!s/siata Viale’ oles s elele tie pie via's 25 cents 
Lo, He Comes, with Clouds Descecding. 

Ste stol siule inicistmie{eiacofe/vi=,«/e)eraValefeis.«'<ce sio,afs/ e/a 6lels.<ta sfa/ainra ses 25 cents 
The Sowers. By HAVERGAL. 

nOTA0 OQUO CORTE URTOOO ROO DSOCODO DOO nUMaGHanaad 25 cents 
The Psalm of Life. By LONGFELLOW. 

maatete abl sisfcisieintein:cletel-relshicielnssi aleisveretayasiv'erelleteisia/otafeaforste:e 25 cents 
The Village Blacksmith. By LONGFELLOW. 

Saletal Oetatetatertreisyer ntatniata)p as(-iatite nizrejs) snr/ayav sis atepaidivies« siriece 25 cents 
The Poppy Land Express. 

aieisyatsfelauittacolsvayatjats)ele ab" ssa oisSstoreis fe Yelere/o}e/a\e(e/s\e1eis\ereieis ave 25 cents 


Happy Memories. Friendship’s Gift. 
My Heart’s Greeting. To My Friend. 
Each twelve pages, with six pages 1n colors, 
EMIDOSHCH COVEN CAC Wa iicc.t ccctes cody canes decae 
The Promised Land. The Star of Hope: 
The Angel’s Gift. Thou art Coming, 


The above four booklets beautifully illus- 
trated, illuminated board covers, each 25 cents 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty. 


iLUsuraAved ine COOL rar ticsee tuto ace de cciesesc. 50 cents 


The King’s Love. 
A daily text-book for a month, illustrated in 
CRUD... .occto nh GdQO OBO CUO RESO. HOR O oer Ree 


Follow Me. 
A daily text-book fora month. Jllustrations 
in color and monotint. With padded leatherette 
cover. Oblong, 16mo, 32 pages...........0s.0005 


The Sweet Story of Old. 


A Life of Christ for Children. With 
an introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. New 
edition. 64 pages. Jllustrated.................. 


25 cents 


25 cents 
50 cents 


50 cents 


10 cents 


Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah 


Awake, My Soul 

O Little Town of 
Bethlehem 

Rock of Ages 

A Christmas Carol 


Mizpah. By FRANCES R. HAVERGAL. 
BUMS CTAteR 11) COLOR (ic jsrasfaie sje nc’s intoieqrecieie serie 15 cents 


B EP Duttont,C? 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


A New and Revised Edition with re-engraved 
Illustrations printed on a swperior pa- 
per, completing two hundred 
thousand volumes. 


Illustrated Notes on 


English Church History 
By the Rey. C. ARTHUR LANE. 


2 vols., 16mo, cloth, price, 40 cts. per vol. 
(or the 2 vols in 1, cloth, red edges, price, $1.) 


'These volumes traverse the whole range of Church 
History in Britain. They contain over 275 illustra- 
tions, including every Cathedral in England and 
Wales, many notable Abbeys and Churches, and a 
number of Portraits and Maps. 


J ay be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


Coover Union, 4th Ave., New York. 


well groped and puzzled painfully for awhile. 

“Juan,” he said suddenly, ‘“‘where is the 
coat I had on that day? Bring it me.” 

So Juan brought the coat, and Geoffery, 
with pale, trembling fingers, sought in the 
various pockets, and presently drew forth a 
pocket-book and a letter. The pocket-book 
contained the grain dealer’s check on the 
bank in Los Angeles, and the sight of it 
brought a brightness to the invalid’s eyes, 
and a vivid flush to his thin cheeks. The 
letter he opened slowly and indifferently. 
It was from Joan’s moter, written on the 
evening of Edgerly’s first visit to the ranch, 
with the notice of the foreclosure of the 
mortgage. 

DEAR Mr. Guorrrey: It doesn’t seem right 
to trouble you with our affairs, when you have 
cares of your own, but I feel that you area true 
friend, and indeed I don’t know who to turn to 
except to you. To-day my father has had a no- 
tice of foreclosure on the first of October. It 
was brought here by a smooth-tongued young 
lawyer from the city. His name is Edgerly. He 
was as kind as could be, and full of promises to 
get father out of the difiiculty, and the old man 
seems quite cheered up and hopeful instead of 
being half distracted. But, Mr. Geoffrey, I 
don’t feel as if I could trust this stranger. Why 
should he, all at once, show such interest in us? 
I wish you were here. I know you will come 
if you can, if even for a day, so that we may 
talk thingsover. I know if there is a straight 
way out of our trouble you will help us to find 
it. Let me hear from you at once. Come if pos- 
sible. Your friend always, 

: ELIZABETH PRIESTLY. 

We are all pretty well. Bert is going into the 
city in the morning, and will post this. 

The Ranch, July 1st. 18— 

It was well that Rothwell had got beyond 
the stage of a relapse, or most certainly the 
revulsion of feeling and the intense excite- 
ment caused by this letter would have 
brought one on. It had been written over 
two months ago, two months during which, 
in their trouble and perplexity, they had 
vainly looked for an answer, two months 
during which the ‘‘smooth-tongued young 
lawyer” from Los Angeles had, without 
doubt, again and again visited the ranch, 
seen Joan at every visit—most probably won 
her confidence and regard, perhaps—and 
here a groan from the lips of the senor made 
Juan spring to his feet in fear. 

‘Tt is nothing, Juan,’’ but the white face 
and drawn lips belied the words. ‘‘Give me 
a cup of water.” He drank it eagerly. 

“Juan?” 

‘*Yes, senor.” 

“‘T must write a letter; look round and find 
my writing case and bring it to me.” Juan 
obeyed without protest, though the sight of 
Rothwell’s trembling hand made him feel 
that he was doing wrong. He laid it open 
on his knees and put a pen into his hand. 


The effort of writing that poor scrawl 
brought the sweat of weakness to Rothwell’s 
brow; the wide stubble land before him rose 
and fell like the waves of the ocean, and 
flashes of light danced before his eyes. 

Ihave been very ill—at the gates of death. 
Only now got your mother’s letter. Am coming 
as soon as I can. 

Your own GEOFFREY. 

He thrust it into an envelope and, with 
a supreme effort, addressed it: ‘‘Miss Joan 
Priestly, Leland Ranch, Live Oaks”—This 
was asmaill postoffice ina settlement below 
the mesa, where letters for the ranch were 
called for. 

‘Juan, you must get Sancho, now, at once, 
and ride to San Bernardino with this letter. 
You know the way?” 


BY DEAN FARRAR 


GREAT BOOKS, 


Fourth Thousand. Illustrated with portraits. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


There are certain books that should be made the very 
foundation of a literary training, and some of these Dean 
Farrar takes and analyzes with consummate skill and in- 
sight. He shows the deep moral meaning of Dante's 
“Divine Comedy,” the splendid fervor and power of Mil- 
ton’s chaste imagination, the lofty teaching that may be 
found in Shakespeare’s plays, and the simple, but immortal 
imagery of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN, 


Fifth Thousand. Illustrated with portraits and 
facsimile letters. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


“In this beautiful volume Dean Farrar is at his best.”"— 
Church Standard. 

“A rare galaxy of the notabilities of the Victorian Era,” 
—Review of Reviews. 


“A book to be glad of and to put in a handy place.”— 
Pacific Churchman. 


THE PATHS OF DUTY, 


(Counsels to young men). Fifth Thousand. 
12mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents. 


“One of the best books of advice for young men.’’— 
Congregationalist. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BROWNING'S . 
COMPLETE WORKS, 


Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated 
by CHARLOTTE PorTmR and HELEN A. CLARKE. 
12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 inches. Cloth, 
gilt top, per set, $9.00. Limp leather, per set, 
$15.00. Half calf, per set, $25.00. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


By Victor Duruy. Revised and continued 
by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 12mo, 25 colored 
maps, $2.00. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 


By FrerpInaNnD BrunetTigrE. Authorize d 
‘Lranslation. 12mo, portraits, cloth, $2.00. 


IN PRESS. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. 


By Captain Guy Burrows. Dedicated by 
permission to His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, With introduction by Hunry M. 
SrantEy. 8vo, 200 illustrations, $3.00. 


NEWMAN HALL, 
An "autobiography, with a portrait and view 
of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 
8vo, $3.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
Price by the publishers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York and Boston. 


HAVE YOU 


A GOOD LIBRARY 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL? 
THREE PROPOSITIONS: 


We will cheefully quote special net prices on 
any list of books you may want to purchase for 
the S. S. Library; or 

We will send you on selection a number of Ap- 
proved Books, any of which, if not wanted, 
may be returned at our expense; or 

We will make up a new complete library, or re- 
plenish your old one, with the very best liter- 
ature for young folks, our selection, at the 
rate of $35.00 per hundred volumes. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


1st. 
2a. 
3d. 
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‘‘T can find it, senor.” 
“Tf you love me and want me to live, you 
will not lose one moment.”’ 


The boy was gone in a moment, and 
what was even in Rothwell’s agony of impa- 
tience, a short time, returned with Sancho 
bridled, but not saddled, for the saddle to 
the Mexican boy of the Sierraseems only an 
incumbrance. He wrapped up Rothwell’s 
letter and put it in his bosom, climbed on 
the mustang’s back, and with one glance 
and smile of loving devotion, was off like an 
arrow. Then Geoffrey sank back, white and 
exhausted. How soon—ah, how soon would 
he be able to follow that letter? He did not 
dare to dwell upon the possibilities of these 
past months at the Leland ranch. He knew 
his only chance of recovery was quiet of 
mind, and he resolutely tried to shut out 
those maddening thoughts. 


When Dolores Vejar came with a deli- 
cately browned tortillia, a thin wheaten cake, 
and a quail broiled over the embers, for his 
supper, she found that the senor had been 
sleeping. 

(To be continued.) 


“Headache Powders” 


N his quarterly report on the health of the 

borough of Chorley, Lancanshire, Dr. J. 
A. Harris, the medical officer for the dis- 
trict, calls attention to the indiscriminate 
sale and purchase of the various so-called 
headache powders. He states that under his 
direction the country police obtained six or 
seven samples from different shops in the 
town, and had them submitted to analysis. 
In every case the quantity of the active in- 
gredient was found to be in excess of the 
maximum dose of the drug allowed in the 
British pharmacepia. These remedies be- 
long to the class of the analgesics, the mem- 
bers of the group in common use for this 
purpose being acetanalide or phenylaceta- 
mide, phenazone, and phenacetin or para- 
acet-phenetidin. Their properties were fully 
codsidered at the meeting at Edinburgh, 
where Professor Stockman (Glasgow), op- 
ened a discussion on ‘‘The Therapeutic 
Value of Revent Synthetic Analgesics: their 
Benefits and Attendant Risks.” There was 
a general expression of opinion that these 
drugs required to be handled with the great- 
est possible care, and that a slight error of 
judgment with regard to dosage might be 
followed by disastrous results. All these 
substances depress the heart’s action, and 
in toxic doses diminish the force of the res- 
piratory act. We are given to understand 
that a common formula for headache pow- 
ders is acetanalide (seventy to seventy-five 
per cent), caffeine (ten per cent), the rest 
being bicarbonate of sodium. The danger 
is hot obviated by selling a poisonous drug 
under a fanciful name. We concur with 
Dr. Harris that it is impossible to say how 
much harm may follow the constantly grow- 
ing practice of taking these remedies. At 
present they are not included in the sched- 
uled lists of poisons, so that an obstacle is 
placed in the way of taking legal steps 
against the vendor.— British Medical Jowrnal, 
London, Aug. 13th. 


ve amusing story is told of the late Bish. 
op of Rochester and a curate who asked 
for a holiday in order to visit the Holy 
Land. The Bishop’s reply was short and 
witty: ‘‘My dear ——, goto Jericho. Yours 
sincerely, Rochester.” 
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Free for 15 Days. 


Library of the 
World’s Best Music 


THE GEMS OF 
Reginald De Koven, Gerrit Smith, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, Pinsuti, Dudley Buck, Haydn, 
Schumann, Chopin, 


and hundreds of others. 
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Read these Letters, Selected froma Vast 
Number of a Similar Character: 


“The most complete and valuable musical library 
ever published.’—The Keynote. 


Songs and Instramental Selec- 
tions for the Piano - = = = 


1600 Pages of Sheet Music 


“Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s 
home.” — Margaret EB. Sangster, Hd. Harpers 


Bazar. 


“Tt is a publication we can reccommend. There 
is something that will interest all.’”— The Hiude. 


“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excel- 
lence and comprehensiveness.’’+ The Pianist. 


Mat: no payment tilt you are fully satis- 
€ e 


WHAT THE LIBRARY REALLY IS 


All the Best Old Songs. 


All the favorite old songs are included, and not only 
solos but duets, trios, quartettes, and choruses. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
CSET! 


Portraits and Illustrations. 


The library presents nearly five hundred portraits and 
illustrations, including many exquisite full-page half-tone 
: plates, making a varied and extensive art gallery. 
Biographies of Song writers and Composers. 

The library contains over three hundred biographical 
sketches and critical estimates of composers anda musical 
compositions. 


Famous Instrumental €elections. 


The library contains a rare selection of the master- 
pieces cf the composers, such as Hadyn, Mendelssohn, 


Choice New and Recent Songs. Behr, Wagner, Ardit{, Schwarenka. 


Original compositions by the best American composers, : : 
including Reginald De Koyen, Gerrit Smith, S. G. Pratt, | Selections Not Too Difficult. 
Paul Ambrose; also many of the best recent songs copy- The songs and instrumental pieces are not intended for 
righted by the Ditson Company, the Century Company, and | great professional musicians, but tor American homes of 
other publishers. culture and refinement. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING ¢° get this Treasury of 


Music, Art, and Biogra- 
Use the volumes for 15 days. Ifthey are not sat- 
If you are fully satisfied, make 


phy into your Home. 


isfactory return them at our expense. 
payments as stipulated below. 


Qur Special Offer, Terminating December 20th. 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer. cloth or halfleather. We 
will forward the entire set, charges prepaid We will allow you 15 days in which to examine this wonderful 
collection of music. If you are not satisfied, youcan returnthe set at our expense. If satisfactory, 
you can make your first payment of one dollar, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 14 months, if cloth is 
ordered, making total payment of $15.00. If you select half leather binding, which we recommend, there will 
be four more monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $19.00. This offer must be accepted on 
or before December 20th. Weassume allrisk. We suggest that you apply at once if you desire to ob- 
tain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail to mention this paper. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Absolutely no risk to you. 


We pay express charges. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY OFFER, 


By Special Arrangement with a prominent Publishing Hcuse, we have purchased 


55 Sets of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Bound in Rolled Persian Calf, Jimp, gilt cross, round corners, red under gold edges, gilt roll, printed on India 
paper, value $5.00. During the coming holiday season, or until the 55 sets are disposed of, we make the fol- 
lowing extremely liberal offer: 


ThemPrayer ‘Bool 0nd HY Mingle viv cetete ees aie caste $5.00 
Two Subscriptions to THE LIVING CHURCH 


$9.00 


Both for $4.00. Postage Extra. 


REMEMBER, this offer expires when the 55 sets are disposed of, It will be 


advisable to order at once, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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CHRISTMAS 
MEMORIALS 


Consult at once in reference to any work 
desired this Xmas season. 

We Have on hand, ready for immediate 
delivery, important new designs in Metal, 
Carved Wood, Marble and Mosaic, Altar 
Crossses, Vases, Desks and Candlesticks, 
Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts, etc., etc. Send 
for pnotographs. 


-© Re IcaMB- 


59 Carmine St., 
NEW YORK. 


“COX SONS & VINING, 
go Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, ¢ i 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
%. KMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. ¢ 
WINDOWS, 


Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 2% Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
X M AS and howto get up Fascinating Sun- 
[ee Meg dg ainment—all1 Oc. 


P. B. MYERS, 8 John St., N.Y. 


FURNISVRE- DECORAGIONS 


HURGHWORK@id 


ARTWORKS! ‘New ont I 


tres erp eate! 250001826.) 


URC eee eae 


0 Bele ME TAL 
rath & PRICES FREE 


BELLS 


Alloy Church & School Bells. a" reece for 
“penal The C.S, BELL OO His) horo, Oe 


YE BELL FOUNDRY 
BU AAS EN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 8. 
nly High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH 
Guaranteed 


and Chinves: ‘No Common Grades, The Best Onlv. 
CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


WTARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 


FURNITURE? 
COMPANY 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


How Roy Kept His Promise 


¢¢_] ELLO, there, Roy!” called Hugh Bark- 

er, as he ran around the end of the 
wide veranda where Roy lay idly swinging 
in the hammock. ‘‘Here’s for a fine time!” 

‘“What is it?” asked Roy, sitting up with 
a jerk, and hanging his feet over the side of 
the hammock. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Hugh, with shining 
eyes, ‘‘the‘Lady Bird’ has home come at last, 
and I tell you she’s a beauty; and fatheris go- 
ing to take us all around the lake, and he 
said I might ask you to go, too.” 

There was an unexpected pause as Roy 
leaned his elbows on his knees, with his chin 
in his hands, and looked very miserable; 
then he said, ‘‘I can’t go, Hugh.” 

‘Why not?” asked the astonished Hugh 
who could not understand how any one could 
decline such an invitation. 

“Because,” replied Roy, ‘‘papa and mam- 
ma have gone tothe city for two or three 
days, and they said I must not go on the 
water while they are gone. Oh, dear! I 
wish they hadn’t said it!” 

‘I'd like to know what difference their be- 
ing away makes!” said Hugh, impatiently. 
‘‘Anyhow, they didn’t know about the ‘Lady 
Bird.’ They’d let you go with father if they 
were here; you kuow they would.” 

‘*Yes, but—oh, dear! oh, dear! they’re not 
here—and I promised.”’ 

‘*Nonsense!”’ said Hugh; then after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he added: ‘‘I don’t see, Roy, 
why you need to keep that promise, when 
you know they would let you go if they were 
here. And anyhow’—this more slowly— 
“they need never know.” Hugh felt very 
mean as he said it. 

Roy looked off over beautiful Lake Gene- 
va, on the sloping bank of which his lovely 
summer home lay. The dancing waves glis- 
tened in the morning sunlight in a most en- 
ticing manner. Why did papa and mamma 
have to go away just at this time? Why did 
the ‘‘Lady Bird,” of which he had heard so 
much, come home on that particular day? 


And, oh, why, wheu mamma kissed him | 


goodby, had she looked at him so lovingly 
and trustingly as she told him not to go on 
the water in her absence? What difference 
could it make? He looked up and was just 
about to tell Hugh that he would go, when 
he remembered how mamma had said she 
could trust him; then suddenly he stood up 
very straight, thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets, and said with a determined air, 
“No, Hugh, I can’t go. I promised.” 

‘Oh, very well, if you don’t want to go,” 
said Hugh, turning away. ‘‘I can ask Ned 
Stewart.” 

And he ran off across the lawn; but al- 
though his tone was very cold and cutting, 
somehow he never liked Roy Mason quite so 
much as he did then. 

But Roy did not know this, and as he 
walked slowly into the house he only thought 
of Ned Stewart having the glorious trip on 
the yacht with Hugh and his father whom 
he loved dearly. It was almost more than 
he could bear. He wandered listlessly about 
the house, feeling that it was very lonely 
and uninteresting. He got his toy boat, that 
he was so proud of, and sat in the deep win- 


experiment. 


that cures when all others fail. 


Make it a Point 


To Get the Best Every Time When You 


Buy Medicine. 
Health is too valuable to be trifled with. Do not 
Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will 
have the best medicine money can buy—the medicine 
You have every 
reason to expect it will do for you what it has done 


for others. S Remember 
4 arsa- 
Hood's °* Sarita 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
ers in medicine. Price, $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold by all deal- 


act easily, promptly, and ef- 
fectively. 25 cents. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


4 ’ 
St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL 
Now in its Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rzy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 

THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of .ne Board of Trustees. Board and 


tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


eeoraes: Til. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 


H. Noyrs Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—CITY 


St. Mary’s School, New York, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Prepar- 
atory, and primary classes. College preparation, Special 
courses. Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 

6 and 8 East 46th Street. New York. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 


rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, §8.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. 1. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi- 
cago:W D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
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dow-seat examining it, and wondering if the 
‘Lady Bird” wasanything like it. But this 
was only atoy, and the ‘‘Lady Bird” was so 
stately and perfect and real. 

He laid the toy aside and looked out of the 
window over the shining waters of the lake, 
and his heart leaped into his throat and 
tears sprang to his eyes as he saw a beauti- 
ful yacht, with white sails spread to the 
stiff breeze, skimming over the water. He 
knew it must be the ‘‘Lady Bird,” and he 
leaned far out of the window watching her 
until he could see her no more. 
living thing she was in all her pride and 
beauty, as she fairly flew over the waves! Oh, 
if he only could have gone he would have 
been so happy! But although he was sore- 
ly disappointed, deep down in his heart 
there was a comfortable sort of feeling that 
he did not altogether understand, but he 
knew that it kept him from being very un- 
happy. He did not know that it was the 
peace and strength that come, even to a 
small boy, from doing right at any cost. 

He took one of his favorite books, and 
curled up in the deep window seat, he soon 
became absorbed in the story; and before 
he knew it the book fell from his hand and 
he sank down among the cushions fast 
asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know, but 
when he awoke he thought it must be night, 
it had grown so dark. He satup and looked 
out of the window, and saw the sky was 
overcast with heavy black clouds. The lake, 
that so short atime before had looked so 
bright and sparkling, was now tossing wildly 
in dark and angry waves. It was one of 
those sudden, fierce storms that in a very 
short time can change a small lake from a 
smiling friend to a dangerous foe. 

Roy thought it looked grand as it dashed 
about, changing color at every moment as 
the heavy clouds rolled nearer and nearer, 
and then a thought came to him that made 
his heart stand still 

The ‘Lady Bird!” was she safe at home 
yet? andif not, where was she? 

He sprang from his seat and ran from the 
house, regardless of the fast approaching 
storm; he dashed down to the water’s edge, 
and looked first up to Mr. Baker’s landing, 
where he knew she ought to be moored. 
No, she was not there. Then he looked far 
down the lake, where the storm was already 
raging, and away off, a mere speck on the 
foaming water, he saw what looked like a 
white sail. Could it be the fragile ‘‘Lady 
Bird!” He clung to the railing of the boat 
landing as the fierce wind blew about him, 
and strained his eyes to see. Whatever it 
was, it seemed to be trying in vain to make 
toward the land. Just as the big drops be- 
gan to fall, Roy thought he saw a smal! 
steam tue start from the opposite shore, as 
if to rescue the unfortunate one, but the 
rain beat down so thick and fast that he was 
obliged to run into the house. 

The storm soon passed over, as such sud- 
den summer storms do, and soon the lake 
was glistening in the sunlight as brightly 
as ever, although the waves still dashed 
rather wildly. 

Roy ran once more down to the Janding,and 
not far away he saw the sturdy little tug puf- 
fing up the lake, towing the poor‘‘Lady Bird” 
behind it. Her rigging was broken, her 
sails were torn, and her once happy crew 


looked very pale and sober as they finally 


TO HAVE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
Use ‘‘Garland”’ Stoves and Ranges. 


How like a 


stepped on their own home landing, from CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


which they had sailed so proudly only a few 
hours before. 

When Roy’s father and mother returned 
home that evening, having finished their 
business a day sooner than they expected, 
Roy told them the whole story. 

He felt very happy when mamma held 
him close in her loving arms, and said: 

“T did not feel at all anxious about my 
boy when I saw the storm, for he had prom- 
ised not to go on the water, and I knew I 
could trust him.”—Hachanqe. 


A Young Hero 


FEW years ago the traveler through 

Switzerland might have seen a charm- 
ing little village. A fire broke out one day, 
and in a few hours the quaint little frame 
houses were entirely destroyed. The poor 
peasants ran around, wringing their hands 
and weeping over their lost homes and the 
bones of the burned cattle. 

One poor man was in greater trouble 
than his neighbors even. True, his home 
and cows were gone, but so also was his 
son, a bright bey of six of seven years. He 
wept and refused to hear any words of com- 
fort. He spent the night wandering sorrow- 
fully among the ruins, while his acquaint- 
ances had taken refuge in the neighboring 
villages. Just as daylight came, however, 
he heard a well-known sound, and looking 
up, he saw his favorite cow leading the 
herd, and coming directly after them was 
his bright-eyed little boy. 

‘‘Oh my son, my son!” he cried, ‘‘are you 
really alive?” 

“Why, yes, father, when I saw the fire I 
ran to get the cows away to the pasture 
lands.” 

‘You are a little hero, 
father exclaimed. 

But the boy said: ‘‘Oh, no; a hero is one 
who does some wonderful deed. I led the 
cows away because they were in danger, and 
I knew it was the right thing to do.” 

“Ah,” cried the father ‘the who does the 
right thing at the right time is a hero.”— 
The Reformed Church Messenger. 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘un 1053 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Somatose A pertect food for the 


invalid, the dyspeptic, 

orthe baby, Pamphlets 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co,, 40 
ew York City, 


my boy!” the 


mailed b 
Stone St, 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Ef- 
fectual, Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing; headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and bealthy digestion 
isthe one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. These tablets can now be found at 
all drug stores, under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine, can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition, resulting from a neglected cold 
inthe head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed, and the poi- 
sonous discharge therefrom passing back- 
ward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. 
Medical authorities prescribed for me for 
three years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure; but to-day I am the happiest of men, 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite, and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the safest. 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy,for any form of in- 
digestion, catarrh of stomach, billiousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals, 

Send for little book mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 


AN 
3 each person interested in 
0 subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
; a G FE i i: Fund. Subscriptions as Jow 
FIELD’S 
POEMS= 


as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
to this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x11), as 
@ souvenir certificate of sub- 
scription to the fund to- 
ward building a monument 
to the Beloved Poet of Child- 
hood. 
Handsomely Ilus- But for the noble contri- 
trated hy thirty- bution of the world’s greatest 
two of the World's @ artists this book could not 
Greatest Artists. have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Finance and Commerce 


Every sign of the times is a sign of good 
times. Evidencesof prosperity abound. Every 
published collection of statistics, whether it 
relates to the volume of any particular class of 
business, or to the whole as revealed by the ag- 
gregate bank clearings, or to the business fail- 
ures, it all tells the same story. In every de- 
partment of domestic activity changes are for 
the better, even in respect of cotton and woolen 
fabrics where low prices and some degree of con- 
sequent depression have been complained of, the 
slight changes that are taking place are towards 
the better. While this weekly recapitulation of 
the signs of prosperity monotonous, it is a 
pleasing monotony. Nowhere is there any evi- 
dence of that shrinking and contraction of con- 
fidence which obstructs and prevents growth of 
expansion. New enterprises are constantly ap- 
pearing, old ones are broadening out, and all 
meet with favorable encouragement. Invest- 
ors are no longer afraid to look a new venture 
in the face and consider its merits. In Wall 
Street prices hold firm. Professional holders of 
«stocks have been free sellers of many stocks and 
the unanimity of opinion one has heard the past 
two weeks, that ‘‘Marketis high enough.” ‘‘The 
outsiders are buying too many stocks,”’ ‘‘Prices 
must have a reaction,’ etc., is interesting. It 
is the rule in Wall Street that when the out- 
sider get ‘‘long’’ it is time to sell. But thereare 
brilliant exceptions to the rule, and they occur 
at rare intervals and are just such growing ad- 
vancing waves of prosperity as the pre sent one. 
Then is:the time the ‘“‘lambs”’ have a play spell. 
It is theirinning now. Money affairs continue 
favorable to expansion. Money is easy at all 
the centres—rather too easy in fact in that 
there is much unemployed. It’is a good fault, 
however. The crisis still holds on in Berlin 
where the Bank rate is6 per cent. There are 
indications that London and Paris are gradually 
calling back their loans to Berlin, which have 
been very heavy. It is hoped this process will 
be so gradual as to work no catastrophe, but 
surely 6Jper cent. is a high rate for money in 
that quarter. With so much of sunshine in the 
present and promised for the future, of course 
one is yet tempted to wonder where clouds may 
comefrom. Any likelihood of political vexations, 
either our own or European or;Asiatic, seem to 
have vanished. In one of the Southern legis- 
latures resolutions have been introduced de- 
manding the repeal of the 10 per cent. tax on 
Stite bank circulation. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the sentiment of the country is not 
favorable to absolute freedom in anything ex- 
c2ptin theory. Itis not likely that the national 
banking system will be asked to share the field 
with any other for years to come. Congress 
may retire the greenbacks if it can ever settle 
what to put in the placeof them. To borrow 
trouble, however, would be unwise. 


Our Export Growth 


The remarkable growth in our exports of man- 
ufactures is illustrated by a table just prepared 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, showing 
the exports of leading articles of manufacture 
at ten-year intervals during the past thirty 
years.. This table shows the exports of each 
class of manufactures whose value exceeded $1,- 
000,000 in the year 1898, comparing that year’s 
exports with those of 1888, 1878, and 1868, and 
thus presenting a bird’s-eye view of the growth 
of our leading exports of manufactures during 
a thirty-years’ period. 

The total number of manufactures in 1898 was 
more than five times that of 1868, that for 1898 
being $288,871,449, while that of 1868 was in 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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round numbers, about $60,000,000, expressed in 
the depreciated currency of that date, and when 
reduced to the gold standard by which our man- 
ufacturers are now measured, would be less 
than $45,000,000. 

Thirty-four classes of manufactured articles 
show an export of more than $1,000,000 each in 
the year 1898, while in 1868, only seven of those 
classes showed an export of as much as $1,000,- 
000 each. Five classes of articles show an 
export in 1898 of more than $10,000,000 each 
while in 1868, only one of the classes showed 
an exportation of as much as_ $10,000,000. 
Even in 1888, only ten years ago, but seventeen 
of the thirty-four classes showed as much as $1,- 
000,000 each in value, and but three of them 
passed the $10,000,000 line. In these calcula- 
tions, it must be borne in mind that values of 
nearly all articles are now less than at the 
earlier dates considered, so that these state- 
ments of the exports of great groups of articles, 
while necessarily expressed only in values, 
doubtless represent in 1898 a larger quantity for 
each dollar or million of dollars than in 1888, 
or in 1878, and especially more than in 1868, 
when the values were expressed in depreciated 
currency. 

Of the important classes of manufactures, 
those of cotton, leather, wood,and iron and steel, 
present the most striking evidence of growth. 
Exports of cotton goods which, in 1868, even ex- 
pressed in the currency of that date, were less 
than $3,000,000, in 1898 were over $17,000,000 
Exports of leather, which in 1868 were less than 
$2,000,000, were in 1898 more than $21,000 000. 
Manufactures of wood, which showed an expor- 
tation of $2,000,000 in 1868, were in 1898 over $9,- 
000,000. Manufactures of iron and steel which 
expressed in the currenvy of 1868, were a little 
over $8,000,000, were in 1898 over $70,000,000. 
None of the great items of export show as rapid 
growth as copper, of which the exports in 1868 
were less than a half million dollars, while in 
1898 they were over $32,000,000. Paraffin, a com- 
paratively recent development in the great 

/ petroleum industry, amounted to less than $50,- 
000 in our exports of 1868, while in those of 1898, 
it amounted to more than $6,000,000. 

That these statements which show a wonder- 
ful growth in the value of our exports do not, 


because of decreased values in most cases, ex- 
hibit the real growth in quantities of articles 
exported, is illustrated in the single case of re- 
fined mineral oils, in which the exports since 
1868 have increased tenfold, while the values as 
expressed in this table are but two anda half 
times those of 1868. That it is impossible, how- 
ever, in a table of this character to show quan- 
tities, is of course apparent, as the great classes 
considered are made up of so many items meas- 
ured by different units that it is impracticable in 
au attempt to group these facts in a single table 
to do more than present statements of total 
values by classes. 


No lamp is a good one 
without the chimney made for 
it. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


YM, 


: Zi 
when the wick is the culprit. ‘*‘The Brown 
Wick ’’ does not clog or creep, needs little trim 
ming or care. Send your name for a freesample. 


“ Marshall 


Process” WICK 


is wick perfection; insuring a steady brilliant flame. 
Used by the leading lamp, stove and heater manufac- 
turers, and made for every kind of burner known. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


Enameine soit 


Paste Cake or l.iqui) 


FOR RHEUMATISM 


15,000 
Trial Packages 


FREE 


To the Reader of This Paper. 


For Rhevmatism, that foe of mankind, I have 
a simple remedy which cured me after many 
years of suffering. and has since proven its won- 
derful curative power in thousands of apparent- 
ly hopeless cases; in fact, so pronounced have 


JOHN 


A. SMITH. 


been the cures, that multitudes of former suffer-_ 


ers consider it nature's antidote for rheumatism. 
Many a bedridden person, also some who walked 
on crutches, regained their health through this 
marvelous cure, and in order that every similar- 


ly afflicted reader or their friends may learn’ 


about it, I will gladly mail them a trial package, 


with directions for use and other information . 


free, even if more than 15,000 persons should ap- 
ply.: Distressing cases of rheumatism from 20 to 


40 years’ standing, yielded to the benign in-' 
fluence of this remedy,of which I mention a few: : 
In Pittsburg, Ind., it cured a druggist whose , 


rheumatism dated back as far as the Civil War. 
In Kenterville, Idaho, it cured a man who was 
bedridden for 15 years. In Fountain City, Wis., 
it cured Hon. Jacob Sexaur, a man who suffered 
for 33 years, notwithstanding employing 7 phy- 
sicians. In Seguin, Tex., it cured a man who 
was afflicted for 41 years. In Amsterdam, N.Y., 


it cured a lady who nearly became insane from . 


pain. Mr. J. T. Carter, of Fork Church, N.C., 
a reader of the Christian Endeavor World, was 


quickly cured, after suffering untold agonies for ' 


many years. Mr. N. H. Spafford, of Newton, 


Mass., says that through the kind Providence of - 


the Lord, he was directed to Mr. Smith’s rem- 
edy, and was quickly cured, after suffering for 
several years. 


The original letters of above cures, besides 
thousands of others, can be seen at my office. - 


No one should despair, but write for a free trial 
package and other information. Address JouNn 
A. Situ, 798 Summerfield Church Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE WORLD'S BEST MUSIC 


Music, the most universal of the fine arts, is 
perhaps the most intimately associated with the 
amenities of daily life. The music of a house- 
hold may almost be said to be the measure of its 
happiness. Proverbially,the contented man is the 
one who sings at his work. On the other hand, 


there are quite as strong maxims against harp- 


ing on one string or singing forever the same ‘ 


old tune. And these considerations, taken to- 
gether, explain the desirableness of a large col- 


lection of good songs for the home, presented in , 


a form at once attractive and popular. Exactly 
that is to be found in the “Library of the 
World’s Best Music.” 


Not the great composers 


alone are here represented, but also the min- . 


strels, whose songs are sung by thousands of 
firesides, where perhaps their history and even 
their names are unknown. These volumes not 


only present the songs, words, and music, but , 
tell the reader also who is the author of each, 


and under what circumstances he wrote it. 
Many of these stories are curious and-romantic. 
We believe our readers will be interested in a 
“Tibrary if the World’s Best Music,’’ an adver- 
tisement of which appears on another page. 
This Library contains many instrumental selec- 
tions for the piano, as well as the best songs. 
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Christmas Presents 

Ir one chances to havea nickel cover from a 
broken teapot, it can be made the charm of a 
pen-wiper. Polish it, letter it with any quaint 
verse with black ink or white paint. Cut cir- 
cles of chamois a little larger than the cover. 
Pink the edges of the chamois, fasten the cover 
in the centre, and paint for get-me nots all 
around the edgeof the chamois. 

A VERY pretty bureau-scarf may be made from 
white linen hemstitched handkerchiefs. Work 
a pretty design on each handkerchief, having 
them all correspond. The best material for 
this is Japan filo, either black or in the natural 
colors of the flowers. Sew a strip of narrow 
lace between the handkerchiefs, and full an 
edging of the same all around the scarf. 

A Girt to please the amateur photographer 
may be made in several sizes to accommodate 
various pictures, and consists of a set of eight, 
ten, or twelve cards, ready for mounting favor- 
ite photographs. These are tied together with 
baby-ribbon passed through two eyelet-holes; 
and covers—also pierced with two eyelet-holes, 
through which the same ribbon is passed and 
tied in bows on the back—are provided, made of 
eard-board half an inch longer and wider than 
the cards within, and covered on the outside 
with brownish-gray linen, lined with silk or 
satin to match the baby-ribbon. One of these 
linen covers has painted upon it.a small land- 
scape in brown or black, with the words, ‘‘Cam- 
era Gems” placed obliquely above. It may be 
presented with the cards blank, or, if intended 
for a friend who has shared some pleasant jour- 
ney, may be filled with pictures of scenes taken 
during the trip. A pretty variety might be 
made by substituting white linen for the gray, 
lining with blue silk, tying with blue bows, 
painting the landscape on the cover in blue, 
and substituting the words, ‘‘Blue Prints,”’ for 
“Camera Gems.”’ 

One of the prettiest of divan pillows was 
brought not long ago from London. It was 
made of two hemstitched mufflers, such as gen- 
tlemen use, or it can be made of the handker- 
chief size, if one prefers. The English one was 
in pale blue. The mufflers were united, upper 
and under side, by a band of lace insertion 
about an inch and a half wide. The lace was in 
quite an open-work pattern; and was rather 
heavy, like the ecru torchon. Into this cover, 
before the last side was sewed, was slipped a 
pillow covered in pale pink silk. The thing was 
delicately pretty, and yet at once serviceable, 
for the cover can be washed once a week with- 
out harm, if one should. choose. The insertion 
was sewed to the mufflers in the ‘“‘over and 
over” stitch, with the seam on the wrong side. 
There are many possibilities in pillow covers of 
this sort. Even the fine, large sized hemstitched 
linen handkerchief, combined with some fine 
lace, can be used, with a pillow of a pretty 
shade of silk showing through; or the heavier 
linen squares that come with many rows of hem- 
stitching for table centre pieces, united with 
_ Smyrna lace, would be pretty. Anything that 
will relieve us of the ruffled pillows ought to be, 
for a change, most acceptable. 


AN artistic photograph frame may be made 
from left-over pieces of pretty wall paper, es- 
pecially if the patterns are emphasized and 
touched up with the paint brush. Oneof these 
frames had no outside band of wood or gilt, but 
simply doubled over and finished with heavy 
paper at the back. It was intended for three 
pictures, and was about eighteen inches long. 
The openings were cut in fancy shapes, diag- 
onally placed, and their edges dashed with gilt. 
This paper had evidently been a bedroom de- 


sign, and had a wild-rose figure; it was sus- 
pended, therefore, from a broad satin ribbon 
and bow of rose color. Any pretty colored print, 
with one of these paper mats, would make not 
only a pretty, but a very inexpensive, gift. 


FOR OVER-INDULGENCE 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It preserves and renews the vitality, strength- 


ens the nerves, and stimulates the stomach to 
healthy action. 


Che Living Church 


For Both 
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If you are looking for a Great 
Bargain in Fine Silverware never 
heard of before and that willaston- 
ish you, here is one of the Great- 
est Bargains ever offered by any 
reliable Manufacturer. For 25 
cents we send Prepaid Both the 
Salt and Pepper Shakers. ‘They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. 
Warranted to wear ten years. 
Finely engraved and useful as well 
as ornamental to any table rich 
or poor. If on receipt of the 
same you do not think or find 
them the Greatest Bargain you 
ever have seen or heard of, 
return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your money. We 
have been doing business in 
Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or 
Express Company can tell you our 
standing. Our Bargain Silver- 
ware Catalogue Sent Free. 


PEPPER. 


DEc. 3, 1898 


For Both 


H.R. LEONARD MFG. CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO and ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


HE HE HE ae ae Ge ae ae EE RE SE rata fock kc haaeas on 
Finer and 


Faster 
Than Ever. 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, solid between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Time, 23{ days. 

Pullmans, dining car, .buffet- 
smoking car with -barber shop, 
observation car with ladies’ par- 
lor. Electric lighted. 

Three times a week. 


Address General Passenger Office. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y. 
CHICAGO. 


HE ARE ARE SRE ADE afk Se FA AE AOE IE ae AR a aE ae a ae ae ae ae ae aE a a ae ae se aE aE a RE REE 


HOE IGE AE HE ARE AE ae a ae He ae BNE ae at Ne Re Re aE aE AOE A a ae se aE 


RE SRE EARL AE A Se Ae RE SE SE ae He ae SE aE EB a aE ae ae ee ae ee ae ae ae aE 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
82.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in thesChicago Post Office as Second- 
i Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 

lurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 

F st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de— 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fied position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marriage No- 
tives, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, pre- 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No advertisement will be counted tess tun five Liaes. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 


The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
THE LIVING CHURCH, NOY. 19th and 26th 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES 
A MERRY HEART.” 


Joy Travels Along With 
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The Rev. Henry A. Brown, Prescott, Ariz. 
Chaplain of the ‘‘Rough Riders.” ’ 


. 
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is unequalled by any publication of a similar nature, and it is one of the most wide- 
awake periodicals published for youth. A glance over these preliminary announce- 
me nts for 1899 will give you a fair idea of its merits. 


SERIAL STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


**FORWARD, MARCH!”’ GAVIN HAMILTON 

By Kirk Monroe By Molly Elliott Seawell 
is a story of a young hero’s adventures’ deals with the time of Frederick the Great. 
with Roosevelt’s Rough Riders during the It is a strong story of the adventures of a 
Santiago Campaign. young soldier. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE WAR 


The basis of these stories is fact, and they are written by men whose authority for the 
incidents mentioned is unquestioned. A few of the titles are: 


A WAR CORRESPONDENT AFLOAT. A SCARED a 

By Carlton T. Chapman By W. J, Henderson 
WITH CAPRON AT EL CANEY BILLY OF Mane) 

By Fletcher C. Ransome By Colgate Baker 
CRUISING WITH DEWEY : THE RESCUE OF REDWAY 

By W. W. Stone By Harold Martin 


In addition to these stories there will appear from month to month other stories relat- 
ing to the late war equally interesting in incident and description. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youth 


The high standard of the ROUND TABLE’S literature, the artistic excellence of its illus- 
trations, the careful judgment and thought exercised in selecting its contents, make it 
to-day the most acceptable periodical for youth 


SHORT STORIES 


SCOUTING ON THE PLAINS THE GUNSHOT MINE 

By “Buffalo Bill’’ By Charles F. Lummis 
THE KING’S TREASURE SHIP WOLYES YS. DISCIPLINE 

By Reginald Gourlay By Henry W. Fisher 
AN EXCHANGE OF SHIPS A DANDY AT HIS BEST 

By George HE. Walsh By Julian Ralph 

TRAVEL, SPORT, AND ADVENTURE 

ACORN wees TREE-TOP CLUB HOUSES 

By H. C. Jerome By Dan Beard 
ARCTIC WAYFARERS THE ART OF a FISHING 

By Cyrus C. Adams By E. C0. Kent 


INTERESTING DEPARTMENTS 


There are four interesting and instructive departments in every issue of the ROUND 
TABLE, occupying from eight to twelve pages. These are 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE THE CAMERA CLUB 
containing short papers giving useful hints A department devoted to photography, full 
interesting to youth. of valuable information. 
STAMPS AND COINS PROBLEMS AND PUZZLES 
A department given over to philately and of which there are a dozen or more offered 
numismatical matters. each month for solution. 


VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


will be open to subscribers to the ROUND TABLE during 1899, in which two hundred 
and thirty-five dollars will be distributed to lucky winners. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. COM C SKETCHES. SHORT STORIES. 


10 Cents a Copy Subscription, $1.00 a Year 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


Che Living Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its 


ews and Hotes 


N his annual message, President McKinley 

makes four subjects of conspicuous import- 
ance. He urges that the representation of the 
United States at the Paris Exposition shall be 
commensurate with the position held by our 
products in the markets of the world. He con- 
gratulates Commissioner Peck on securiug ad- 
ditional space for exhibits, and recommends 
that Congress increase the original appropria- 
tion from $650,000 to $1,000,000. As to the 
scheme of disarmament proposed by the Czar 
of Russia, the President has expressed the 
sympathy of the United States in such a project 
although its result would be of far less import- 
ance to this country because of the small stand- 
ing army as compared with European nations. 
Of great importance is the recommendation for 
a commission of experts to study the causes. of 
yellow fever, and recommend measures for its 
prevention. The acquisition of territory in 
which fever recurs annually, brings added dan- 
» gers to our southern coasts. It is most essen- 
tial that steps be taken as quickly as possible to 
render the new territory less dangerous from a 
sanitary standpoint, if American push and capi- 
tal are to play a part in their development. The 
recommendation for an appropriation, with ap- 
pointment of a committee to take in hand the 
celebration in 1900 of the centennial anniversary 
of the founding of Washington as the capitol of 
the nation, and the erection in that city of a 
permanent memorial, will be cordially received. 
It is thought to be the idea of President McKin- 
ley to make the latter project national in char- 
acter, and afford all patriotic people an oppor- 
tunity to participate. 


CRs 


FTER an existence of one month, the United 
States of Central America has passed out of 
existence. The success of the revolution in Sal- 
vador, and the overthrow of President Gutier- 
rez led to a meeting of the three commissioners 
who formed the executive head of the union un- 
til a president was elected, and a decision was 
reached to abandon the union, leaving each of 
the three States forming it—Nicaragua, Salva- 
dor, and Honduras—to resume its former status 
as an independent sovereign nation. When the 
union was formed Nov. Ist last,Messrs. Galligos, 
Mathus, and Ugarte were placed in charge until 
the presidential election was held. It is this ex- 
ecutive commission which has now deter- 
mined to abandon the plan of a union. As 
a result, Mes:rs. Zalaya, Bonilla, and Regalado 
become the executive heads of their several 
countries. It is understood that this condition 
is much preferred by the government ‘of the 
United States, which would rather deal di- 
rectly with Nicaragua and the other countries, 
than with an anomalous union. Leading Cen- 
tral American officials say that on the ruins of 
this attempt at a union might be built a more 
substantial union, embracing all tive of the 
States of Central America. The absence of 
Costa Rica and Guatemala from this last at- 
tempt at union, operated largely toward its 
failure. 


SRG 


N element has entered into the Nicaraguan 
canal matter which may cause some conster- 
nation among friends of that enterprise. Offi- 
cials of the old Panama Canal Company have be- 
guna campaign in Washington, with a view of 
securing government aid, or selling outright to 
the United States. Tae officials of the company 
claim their mission at this stage is to enlighten 
the government ard Congress on the advantages 
of the Panama route, and the work already done 
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towards its construction. The Panama Canal 
Company is a private corporation evolved from 
the wreck of the original company which spent 
and diverted nearly $500,000,000 of French capi- 
tal, and ruined thousands of investors. It is 
claimed by Panama projectors that there is not 
sufficient business to make two canals profitable, 
and that the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal means ruin for both. They also claim 
to have property and concessions worth from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000, and to have the canal 
half done. Its representatives claim, further- 
more, to have unlimited backing, and state that 
they can raise any amount of meney which may 
be needed to complete their enterprise. If this 
government could be induced to withhold an ap- 
propriation for the Nicaragua canal or should 
fail to commit itself to that project, private 
capital, they say, might be enlisted in sufficient 
volume to complete the Panama canal; but with 
a certainty of being obliged to compete with a 
government canal further investments by indi- 
viduals would receive fatal discouragement, 
and the money which has been already invested 
in the Panama route, might become a total loss. 


5 Fes 


U TING FANG, Chinese minister to the 

United States, appeals to the American 
people to see that Chinese residents in the 
Philippines are fairly treated when the govern- 
ment comes into full control of the islands. The 
minister says there are a great many Chinese in 
the Philippines, and all of them area credit to 
the archipelago. The Chinese population there 
is entirely different from that in Western coun. 
tries. In the Philippines they are engaged in 
every walk of life. There are innumerable ar- 
tisans, farmers, storekeepers, merchants, trad- 


ers, and, in fact, business men of every legiti- 


mate character. The Philippine Islands are so 
situated that they offer splendid inducements 
for the Chinese. The mainland of the Chinese em- 
pire is conveniently situated, and the manners, 
customs, and habits of the people in the islands 
areso agreeable to subjects of the imperial gov- 
ernment that an extraordinary inducement is 
offered for their immigration there. ‘“My govern- 
ment will await with great anxiety the disposi- 
tion of this question. It is undoubtedly anxious 
that the Chinese should be allowed every possi- 
ble license in the Philippines, although it will 
not ask anything unreasonable, nor will it ask 
that the Chinese be acccrded privileges which 
are not granted toothers. Allit desires is that 
our people shall be dealt with justly and fairly.” 
ae Se 

HE fiftieth anniversary of the accession to 

the throne of Emperor Francis Joseph, of 
Austria, was observed December 2nd. Although 
the event was divested of many features owing 
to the recent death of the Empress, opportunity 
was afforded for fitting expression of the love 
and esteem in which he is held by his subjects. 
The Emperor marked the occasion by issuing an 
order to the army, thanking officers and sol- 
diers for their loyalty and fearless valor 
throughout his reign, and declared he would 
ever look on the army as a shield and protec- 
tion of the throne and fatherland. Amnesty 
was granted to political offenders in Hungary, 
and a number of decorations were conferred. 
At Vienna the day was ushered in with the 
booming of cannon, anda grand reveille sounded 
by the bugles of all the regiments of the gar- 
rison. The city was gayly decorated with flags, 
and the streets were thronged with people 
wearing black and yellow, or red and white 
favors and jubilee medals. The Archduke at- 
tended a special thanksgiving service in the 
garrison church. The distribution of jubilee 
medals to the troops followed. Services were 


Thought 


also celebrated in other churches, commemora- 
tive meetings were held in the university 
schools, and there was much rejoicing through- 
out the provinces. 


— 


HE annual report of Gov. Brady, of Alaska, 
briefly summarized in Secretary Bliss’ re- 
port, makes a strong plea for Congressional ac- 
tion on Alaska’s needs at the coming session, 
and begs Congress to treat Alaskans as Ameri- 
can citizens, and not to classify them with Kan- 
akas, Fillipinos, and Cubans. It points out that 
Alaska is thirteen times larger than Cuba, has 
been ‘in our possession for thirty-one years, 
and its value has been unknown and unappre- 
ciated.’?> Recommendation is made fora high li- 
cense liquor law, a tax of a few cents a case on 
salmon, and 10 cents a ton for wharfages. The 
first two combined would net at least $235,000 
annually, the third, $100,000, based on this year’s 
wharfage. It is also recommended that the gener- 
al land laws be extended to Alaska; that Alaska 
be given representation in Congress; that Ja- 
ponsky Island be made a naval station; and 
that cable communication be effected with the 
United States. 
— oy = 
yee of the matter profess to find a 
new and powerful argument for diversified 
agriculture in the South. It is held that the 
supremacy of the South in the matter of cotton 
production is seriously threatened ‘by British 
occupation of the Soudan. The exploitation of 
resources will quickly. follow British occupa- 
tion, and communication with Europe via the 
Nile river will be improved. Forsome years 
Egyptian cotton has been imported into the 
United States in increasing quantities, being 
given preference over the American product in 
certain lines of manufacture. It is feared that 
Soudanese competition cannot be successfully 
met, as the Egyptian product finds a ready 
market, and increased supply will mean propor- 
tionate increase in consumption. General 
Kitchener, who directed the campaign in the 
upper Nile, predicts that British capital will 
soon develop a vast cotton-growing region, where 
soil, climate, and labor are admirably adapted 
for producing an extra quality product. 
— 
CCORDING to Mr. Robert W. Shingle, eom- 
missioner of Hawaii to the Omaha exposi- 
tion, his country is, of the new possessions of the 
United States, the most attractive to settlers 
with little capital. Mr. Shingle says that sugar 
is now the chief product of the islands, but its 
cultivation requires capital. This is also true 
of rice. Coffee is becoming the staple of the 
islands, and it can be cultivated by persons who 
start in with only a few thousand dollars. 
Pineapples, bananas, and other fruits, also re- 
quire only a small capital, The government 
makes liberal inducements to settlers. It ex- 
empts them from taxation for five years, and of- 
fers them public lands on excellent terms. Five 
or eight acres may be had for nothing; larger 
areas can be bought for from $5 to $10 an acre. 
It is possible to lease large plots for three years 
and then to buy them at the original figure, pro- 
vided that 25 per cent has been developed. 
oS es 
AMUELC. DUNHAM, Alaskan agent of the 
Commissioner of Labor, has issued a supple- 
mentary report on ‘Gold output in Klondike,”’ 
which, whileshowing that thecountry is rich in 
mineral resources, falls far below the estimate 
of the output the pastyear. The total output is 
given as $9,000,000, while many enthusiasts and 
prospectors have placed the probable yield at 
from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
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Church News 


St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 
Annual Services 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On the evening of St. Andrew’s Day, the an- 
nual service of the Brotherhood took place in 
St. Andrew’schurch. A large congregation, rep- 
resenting the various parochial chapters, was 
present. The sermon was by the Bishop of 
Washington. At thesession of the local council 
which followed, the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Frank M. Evans, of 
St. Thomas’ chapter; vice-president, Col. Cecil 
Clay, St. Andrew’s; treasurer, Mr. B. T. Ames, 
Trinity chapter; secretary, Mr. C. F. Roberts, 
St. Mark’s; chaplain, the Rev. E. M. Paddock, 
St. John’s. 

PITTSBURGH 


St. Andrew’s Day, 1898, will long be memo- 
rable in the annals of the Brotherhood in Pitts- 
burgh, by reason of the immense and enthusias- 
tic gathering of Brotherhood men and other 
Church people held on the evening of that day, 
at Carnegie Music Hall, under the auspices of 
the Pittsburgh local assembly. The decorations 
of the hall were confined to the stage, and con- 
sisted of palms, ferns, and cut flowers, and in 
the midst of these a large St. Andrew’s cross of 
illuminated art glass. The Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead, S.T.D., presided, and the music was 
led by a precentor. The service opened with the 
singing of the Brotherhood hymn, ‘Jesus calls 
us o’er the tumult,’’ followed by the recitation of 
the Creed, versicles, Lord’s Prayer, collects for 
St. Andrew‘s Day, missions, Christian Unity, 
and a few other appropriate prayers. 


Bishop Whitehead, after a few well-chosen’ 


words of congratulation and greeting, an- 
nounced the topic of the evening’s addresses, 
“Brotherhood,” and very briefly told of the ideal 
‘which the Brotherhood of St. Andrew sought to 
encourage, showing that Christ’s manhood de- 
veloped self by forgetting self. The Bishop 
then introduced Mr. Silas McBee, vice-president 
of the Brotherhood, who made a scholarly and 
pleasing address following out the same line of 
thought. The principal address of the evening 
was that of the Rey. Dr. Rainsford who began 
by saying that the Brotherhood they had met 
together to discuss was just as old and no older 
than the Day of Pentecost. There were three 
truths which bound the Apostles together; 
namely, they knew themselves to be valuable to 
God, they knew themselves to be free, and they 
knew themselves to be united. He amplified 
these truths under the heads of Sonship to God, 
Freedom, and Brotherhood. 

All the seats in the house had been reserved 
and distributed among the various Church or- 
ganizations and parishes, not only in the cities 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, but in the suburbs 
and towns within a radius of 50 miles,and the 
audience therefore was a thoroughly represent- 
ative one of Church people generally through- 
out the diocese. 

BOSTON 


On St. Andrew’s Day, the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew met in St. Paul’s church.. Two Cele- 
brations were held, one at 7:30 and the other at 
ll a.m. In the evening, 39 chapters were repre- 
sented at the service, when the Kev. Dr. Hodges 
preached a sermon upon the topic, ‘The absence 
of St. Andrew.”’ 


LONG ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Long Island assem- 
bly of the Brotherhood was held in Christ church, 
Brooklyn, on Dac. 2d. The business session 
opened at 5:15 p. mM. The annual report was 
read by the secretary, and the executive com- 
mittee elected. A conference was held at 5:45. 
The subject, ‘‘Shall we start a boys’ chapter?” 
was opened by Mr. G. A. Thompson, of Christ 
church, Clinton ave., and was followed by a 
general discussion. It was decided to leave it 
as local matter in each parish A collation was 
served at 6:30. A short evening service was 
held at 8 o’clock, at which several of the clergy 
were present. An address was made by the 
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Rev. Dr. Van De Water, late chaplain of the 
7ist N. Y. Regiment. In illustrating the neces- 
sity of using the means at hand, he told how he 
had administered the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist on the battlefield, knee- 
deep in mud, without vestments or accessories. 
He had baptized with water poured into his hand 
froma canteen taken from a wounded man. Lov- 
ing as he does the beauty of Churchly art, the 
most impressive service he had ever been at 
was the Holy Eucharist celebrated in the open 
air—a thousand men with eager faces, many 
with outstretched hands and tear-dimmed eyes, 
receiving the hardtack as sacramental food. 
The hymns sung were not the inspiring nation- 
al bymns, but those learned at mother’s knee. 
The three points made were obedience, sacri- 
fice, and the spiritualism of common sense. 


MINNESOTA 


The observance of St. Andrew’s Day was 
very marked this year. Holy Communion was 
celebrated in nearly all the churches on behalf 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and missions 
throughout the world. At4p.M., the Brother- 
hood assembled at St. Clement’s pro cathedral, 
in St. Paul, where a Quiet Hour, from4 to5 Pp m., 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Wright; the 
meditations were based upon prayer and sery- 
ice. Atdp.mM., Bishop Gilbert, president, took 
the chair. The secretary, W.S. Gilliam, read 
the annual report, which revealed a slight in- 
crease of membership over that of the previous 
year, and a good dealof solid work accomplished 
upon Brotherhood lines. Dead timber has been 
weeded out, weak chapters strengthened, and 
the order placed upon a more permanent basis 
than heretofore. The first and second vice- 
presidents submitted reports of an encouraging 
nature. The election of officers resuited as fol- 
lows: President, Bishop Gilbert; 1st vice-presi- 
dent, B. F. Beardsley; 2d vice-president, the 
Rev. Harvey Officer, Jr.; secretary and treas- 
urer, W.S. Gilliam. At the conference meet- 
ing, C. M. Tibbs read an interesting paper on 
“Church work in Baltimore”; H. P. Benedict 
spoke on “‘The chapter work’’; the Rev. H. M. 
Hood, on ‘‘The convention.” At8p.M., after a 
shortened form of Evensong, rendered by the 
vested choir, John B. Taylor read a well pre- 
pared paper on “The Brotherhood man, how to 
get him and how to keep him.”’ ‘‘The Junior 
work’”’ was the topic handled by James A. Gra- 
ham,and ‘'The corporate Communion,” by the 
Rev. C. D. Andrews. Bishop Gilbert summed 
up the day’s proceedings. He congratulated 
the order upon its present condition, and sug- 
gested a larger field of work for the coming 
year. The attendance at the Quiet Hour, con- 
ference, and evening service was very large—all 
things considered. One gratifying feature was 
the large number of Juniors present, and the 
interest manifested by them in all subjects con- 
nected with the Brotherhood life and work. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY 


Despite the storm, nearly 100 members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew gathered in the as- 
sembly room at the Church House, Philadel- 
phia, on the 29th ult., to listen to the preparatory 
address delivered by the Rev. Dr. H. Richard 
Harris, chaplain of the Brotherhood; andon the 
following morning, at 7:30, at the same place, 
the chaplain celebrated the Holy Eucharist, it 
being the patronal festival when the corporate 
Communion of the Brotherhood is made. At 


' 3:30 P. M., a business session was held in the 


Henry J. Morton guild house of St. James’ par- 
ish. Ewing L. Miller in the chair. Aftera brief 
devotional service by the Rev. Dr. H. Richard 
Harris, letters of regret wereread from Bishops 
Scarborough, Talbot, Whitehead, and Doane, 
Messrs. G. Harry Davis and J. L. Houghteling. 
An address of welcome was made by the Rev. 
Dr. J. N. Blanchard. The report of the execu- 
tive committeee stated that the Brotherhood 
in this section has, with the national body, 
emerged from its formative period, and must be 
said to have reached its maturity. Its condition 
is a healthy one. Five new chapters have been 
chartered, two have had charters withdrawn, 
six old chapters have been revived, and three 
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reported dormant; net gain, six. The com- 
mittee realized that the work could not be done 
thoroughly in the territory heretofore claimed 
as that of the Philadelphia council, by reason of 
its great extent. It was therefore decided to 
notify the General Council, that this council 
could not exercise supervision of chapters in the 
dioceses of Central Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and New Jersey, north of a linedrawn from At- 
lantic city to Bordentown. This decision has 
been accepted, and the necessary steps have 
been taken for the formation of local councils, 
or other supervision. The Philadelphia council 
now consists of the diocese of Pennsylvania, with 
100° chapters, of which 73 are alive and 27 dor- 
mant, or charters withdrawn; and the diocese 
of New Jersey, with 20 chapters: 14 alive, and 
six dormant, etc. The Lenten services of 1898 
mark the top notch of success of the Brother- 
hooa effort on these lines. Notice is taken of 
tbe great success of the Brotherhood House, and 
that no variances exist there; there is provis- 
ion for 38 inmates. During last winter the usu- 
al house-to-house visitations were made, mostly 
by members of the church of the Saviour chap- 
ter, some 300 students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania being called upon. There is no ques- 
tion as to the importance of the junior depart- 
ment. There are 20 chapters in Pennsylvania 
(a gain of 3), out of 77 parishes wherein arelive 
senior chapters; and two in New Jersey (a gain 
of one), out of 14 parishes with live senior chap- 
ters. A junior local assembly has been formed. 
Mission work is being regularly done in the 
Philadelphia and Germantown almshouses and 
the Galilee mission, by at least 10 different chap- 
ters. Of the nine different sectional confer- 
ences, 25 meetings had been held since the 
last St. Andrew’s Day, with an attendance 
of 934 Brotherhood men. The treasurer re- 
ported receipts (including balance of $6 94), 
$1,142.83; present balance, $27.92. The election 
for officers resulted as follows: President, Ew- 
ing L. Miller; vice-president, J. Lee Patton; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank S. Longshore; 
chaplain, the Rev. L. N. Caley, and an execu- 
tive committee of 14 members. The Brother- 
hood was addressed by J. W. Wood, of New 
York, the general secretary, and by Bishop 
Leonard, of Salt Lake city. A conference was 
held on “The enlistment of new men,’’ and 
George C. Thomas, of the General Council, took 
the chair. Papers were read by Francis H. 
Holmes, General Council member for New Jer- 
sey, on ‘‘What kind of men wanted,’ and by 
Warren R. Yeakel, of St. Luke’s, Germantown, 
on “How to get them.’’ They were discussed by 
several members. At the anniversary service 
in the evening, held in St. James’ church, the 
sermon was preached by Bishop Rowe, of 
Alaska, 


NewYork 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At the pro-cathedral, on Advent Sun- 
day, the new vicar, the Rev. Robert L. Pad- 
dock, entered upon his duties. 


At the East Side Settlement, a reception to 
friends was given on Noy. 29th. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. David A. Greer, D.D., 
and Captain Alfred T. Mahan. 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, special effort 
is making by the ladies to increase the income 
in support of the educational work of the par- 
ish. 

At the church of the Transfiguration, the fun- 
eral of the old actor, Charles W. Couldock, took 
place Nov. 30th, in the presence of a large gath- 
ering of well-known actors, the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Houghton, officiating. 


The appeal by the Church Temperance Soci- 
ciety, for funds to support the proposed new 
work in the Bowery, to be called the ‘‘Squirrel 
Inn,’’ referred to in recent issues of Tur Livina 
CHURCH, Was answered in part last week by the 
gift of $1,000 from a single donor. 

A new institution has just been opened, under 
the name of the Brown Memorial Home, with 
the object of caring for strangers of small means 
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coming to the city, particularly young men. 
Among the trustees are the Rev. D. Parker Mor- 
gan, D.D., and Mr. ames Pott, the Church 
publisher. 


At the annual dinner of the Colonial Order, 
Nov. 30th, at Sherry’s, the Rev. John Wesley 
Brown, D.D., of St. Thomas’ church, gave an 
address on ‘‘Colonial Dames,” and Capt. Alfred 
T. Mahan, of the navy, responded for the ‘‘Ar- 
my and navy.” Many other Churchmen were 
present. 


The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor has just established 
itself in new headquarters, in the Church Mis- 
sions House. A brief service was conducted in 
the new room to be used as an office, the Rev. 
Joseph Reynolds officiating. An informal re- 
ception of friends of the society followed. 


A meeting was held Nov. 30th in the guild 
room of St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, D.D., rector, of a new organization 
having in view the study of choral music. Mr. 
Walter Henry Hall is the conductor, and Mr. 
Herbert Wilbur Green, secretary. Verdi’s 
requieum mass, ‘‘Manzoni, was given critical 
study. 


Sister Ruth, of the Sisterhood of the Good 
Shepherd, makes earnest appeal for cast-off 
garments, to meet the demands upon the cloth- 
ing bureau which this order maintains for the 
poor. Garments are sold at nowinal cost, so 
that the respectable poor do not hesitate to seek 
this means of relief, which is possible to them 
without loss of self-respect. The pressure at 
this season of the year is very difficult to meet, 
and donors have been less liberal than hereto- 
fore, partly in consequence of the multiplication 
of similar agencies conducted on principles 
which the Sisters have demonstrated to be suc- 
cessful. 

The Rev. Dr. George R. Van De Water, of St. 
Andrew’s church, delivered a lecture Dec. 2d, 
recounting war experiences in the campaign at 
Santiago de Cuba. Dr. Van De Water spoke of 
the solemnity of the last Church service which 
he held with his regiment just before the final 
battle of Santiago, and how, asif by special in- 
spiration, he had been enabled to go through the 
entire evening service without refering to his 
Prayer Book. He also told the audience of his 
baptizing a newspaper man one night behind 


‘the operating tent, using a battered canteen as 


the font, and of the impressive Communion serv- 
ice which was held one Sunday two weeks be- 
fore theregiment sailed for the North. There 
were 411 men on the regiment’s sick roll,and not 
a single surgeon to care for them. The chaplain 
administered the Sacrament, using hardtack for 
the bread, and a cheap wine which he was able 
to get from the commissary. 


. The Rey. Henry Dixon Jones has resigned the 
réctorship ofsthe church of the Intercession, to 
take effect Dec. lst. The first year of his rec- 
torship was largely devoted to the organization 
of the working forces of the parish and to the 
re-organization of the Sunday school. A guild 
was organized, and in the second year of his in- 
cumbency there was realized, as the results of 
extraordinary effort, something over $2,000; the 
pew rental was alsoincreased, as were the regu- 
lar offerings. And, best ofall, there has been an 
increasing growth in the spiritual life of the 
people. A large work has been done in the 
Sunday school. The rector has been the super- 
intendent, and -he has not been absent from a 
single session of the school in the four years of 
his rectorship. He has met the teachers from 
week to week for the study of the Bible, which 
has been a constant source of inspiration to a 
large number in the parish, as well as to the 
members of the Sunday school. The vestry, in 
accepting the resignation, unanimously adopted 
resolutions expressing the cordial and kindly re- 
lations existing between Mr. Jones and the ves- 
try, their personal regard and esteem for him, 
and their appreciation of his efforts to bring 
harmony among the people and to place the 
finances of the parish on a sound basis. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The junior 
class has elected, president, F.S. Arnold, of 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and vice president, W. T. 
Horting, of Elmira, N. Y. 


TOTTENVILLE.—At the visitation of Bishop 
Potter just made to St. Stephen’s church, he 
confirmed and addressed 16 candidates,presented 
by the rector, the Rev. John C. Fair. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Johnson and the Rev. William 
Queale assisted in the service. 


New Rocuerte.—The Rev. Henry Holmes 
Loring died Dec. 1st, at the home of his son, 
Mr. Frederick Loring, at Residence Park. He 
was born at Sheffield, Mass., in 1832, and was 
graduated at Yale University. In 1858 he was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Horatio 
Potter, of this diocese, and soon after received 
the priesthood. For many years he officiated in 
the West, being last stationed at Topeka, Kas. 
He made several translations from German 
works on ecclesiastical history. For the closing 
years of his life he was not engaged in parochial 
duty, but contributed to the press from time to 
time. The burial service was conducted in 
Trinity church by the rector, the Rey. Chas. F 
Canedy, Dec. 3d. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—I wo parish branches of the 
G. F. S. celebrated their 17th anniversary in 
Trinity church, Southwark, on Sunday evening, 
27th ult. The Rev. Horace F. Fuller, rector, 
preached a special sermon on ‘‘Love.”’ 


An addition is to be erected at Holy Trinity 
church for use as achoir room. It will be of 
brick and stone, with a basement. Besides the 
choir room, which will be furnished with lock- 
ers, drawers, etc., there will be aretiring room 
with lavatories and other conveniences. 


A reception was given to Bishop Whitehead, 
on Monday evening, 28th ult., at the Hotel 
Stratford, by the society of Colonial Wars. On 
the same evening, a largely attended reception 
was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. George C. Thom- 
as in the guild room of the church of the Holy 
Apostles, by the C. D. Coop>r battalion of that 
parish. 

A full sized copy of Albertwelli’s celebrated 
picture of the ‘'Visitation”’ has been received at 
St. Elisabeth’s church, the Rev. Wm. McGar- 
vey, rector, and will be placed over the high al- 
tar. It was copied by a Florentine, Gergenio 
Capelli. The canvas is six ft. wide and ten ft. 
high, and represents the Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin to St. Elisabeth. The original 
was painted in 1508. 


The 58th anniversary of the church of the Ad- 
vent was observed on the Ist Sunday in Advent. 
At8a.mM., the Holy Eucharist was offered, and 
later in the morning there was a second Cele- 
bration,with a sermon by the rector, the Kev. J. 
P. Tyler. In the afternoon, there was a chil- 
dren’s service, when addresses were made by the 
Rev. Messrs. H. L. Duhring and John G. Meem 
(of Brazil). In the evening, the Rev. Dr. d. 
Richard Harris was the preacher. 


Haunah R.Vogan,in her will filed for probate, 
28th ult., leaves an estate of $6,750, principally 
to the church of the Redemption. She directs 
her executors to purchase for the church a fire- 
proof safe, to be inscribed in memory of her de- 
ceased husband, William Vogan. All her real 
estate is given to the church, to use the income 
toward the payment of current expenses, and 
the remaining income, if any, toward the parish 
expenses, as the trustees may deem best; this 
fund to be known as “‘The Hannah R. Vogan 
Fund.” 

The church of the Holy Spirit, which, in an 
unfinished condition, was dedicated on the 3d 
of July last, was opened for services on the 1st 
Sunday in Advent. The Rev. Samuel H.Boyer, 
priest in charge, conducted the service, and 
special music was rendered by the surpliced 
choir of 50 girls and young women. The Rev. 
H. L. Duhring preached. At the afternoou 
service,the Rev. Messrs. Boyer and J. Momence 
made addresses. The interior of the church is 
finished off with quartered oak. The attend- 
ance was very good, despite the unfavorable 
weather. 
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Advent Sunday marked the eighth anniver- 
sary of the Rev. C. L. Fulforth as rector of the 
church of the Messiah, Port Richmond. Dur- 
ing that period, many improvements have been 
made of a permanent character, amounting to 
over $12,000. The interior of the church has 
been renovated. A newaltar, brass cross, Caen 
stone font, and sterling silver Communion set 
have been received. <A three story commodious 
parish house has been built, and all old debts 
have been removed. During the eight years the 
total contributions amount to over $27,000. Ap- 
propriate services and sermon marked the oc- 
casion, after which the congratulations of the 
congregation followed. 


The 65th annual meeting of the Bishop White 
Prayer Book society was held Sunday evening, 
27th ult., at the church of the Incarnation. The 
annual report shows that during the church 
year 10,253 copies of the Prayer Book have been 
distributed, being 2,275 more than during the 
year preceding. These were sent to 44 dioceses 
and missionary districts, and to seamen, soldiers, 
and public institutions. Receipts aggregated 
$6,779.22; expenditures, $5,119.35. The newly 
elected officers of the society include: Presi- 
dent, Bishop Whitaker; secretary, R. Francis 
Wood; treasurer, W. B. Whitney. The annual 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. George 
Hodges, of Cambridge, Mass., in which he de- 
scribed the intimate connection between the 
Church and her Prayer Book. 


A soldiers’ memorial service for those killed 
during the Spanish war, as well as for the sailors 
who went down in the Maine, was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, 27th ult., at the Home for Veter- 
ans and their Wives,G. A. R. The chapel was 
appropriately decorated, the stack of arms on 
the platform being tied with a bow of mourning. 
The services were in charge of the Rev. Samuel 
P. Kelly, of Post 259, G. A. R., assisted by the 
Rev. H..A. F. Hoyt, Post 19, G. A. R., and 
chaplain of the 6th regiment, U. S. Volunteers, 
and the Rev. Geo. R. Savage. The latter 
brought with him the choir of the church of the 
Beloved Discipie, who rendered the musical 
portion of Evensong, besides sundry patriotic 
hymns. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Hoyt and Kelly. It may be added that 
the latter holds a bi-monthly service at the 
Home, in addition to his work at St. Barnabas’ 
church, Haddington. 


Under the auspices of the American Negro 
Historical Society a memorial service for the 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander Crummell was held in 
the parish building of the church of the Cruci- 
tixion, on Tuesday evening, 29th ult. Robert 
Adger, president of the society, introduced the 
Rey. M. Anderson, pastor of the Berean Pres- 
byterian congregation, who presided and madé 
the introductory remarks after prayer had been 
offered. The Schubert Choral Society rendered 
a musical selection, ‘‘Sweet and low,” after 
which the Rev. Henry L. Phillips, rector of the 
Crucifixion, pronounced an eloquent eulogy on 
the life, labors, and character of the late Dr. 
Crummell. <A beautiful solo, Ave Maria, was ex- 
quisitely sung by Miss Florence Lewis, and at 
the conclusion of the services, a movement was 
inaugurated to raise funds to be applied in the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Dr. Crum- 
mel]l, in the form of a rectory in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The annual meeting of the local council, Daugh- 
ters of the King, assembled on Tuésday after- 
noon, 29th ult., at the church of St. John the 
Evangelist. Delegates from 15 local chapters 
were present, representing all but two of the 
complete organizations. The reports showed 
that during the past year there had been a satis- 
factory growth in the membership, and a de- 
cided increase in revenue, as compared with 
former years. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. J. B. Falkner; vice- 
president, Mrs. Stockton; secretary and dioce- 
san secretary, Mrs. John Moncure; and treas- 
urer, Miss C. M. Loveaire.. Supper for the de - 
egates and clergy was served at6p.m. Two 
hours later, there was a public service in the 
church, Bishop Whitaker presiding, who m 
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the opening address, his theme being the rela- 
tionship between the rector and his people. He 
rejoiced in all that the organization is doing, and 
bade them Godspeed in their undertakings. 
The Rev. Geo. S. Gassner spoke on Christian 
vows and the necessity of organized Christian 
effort. The order has a distinct and useful 
place in the economy of Church work. The last 
speaker was the Rev. Edgar Cope who took up 
the thoughts expressed by the Rev. Mr. Gassner 
and further elucidated them. 


The 23d annual service of the Free and Open 
Church Association was held at the church of 
the Messiah, Broad and Federal sts., on the 
first Sunday night in Advent. Thesermon was 
preached by the Rey. Dr. Chas. S. Olmsted. 
Referring to the principles of the association, 
which advocates the freedom of all sittings in 
the house of God, he was thankful that 83%7 per 
cent. of the churches in our Communion do not 
rent pews, and that the Church is awakening to 
the idea that the gates leading to righteousness 
must partake of the nature of that righteous- 
ness. Wedo not wantin this 19th century that 
which will interfere with the freedom of wor- 
ship in God’s house. The sermon advocated also 
the custom of keeping churches open every day, 
for private prayer and meditation. The Rev.S. 
P. Colladay and the Rev. John A. Goodfellow, 
the general secretary of the association,assisted 
in the service. The annual report was pre- 
sented, and showed that in 58 dioceses there 
are 4.794 churches and chapels, of which 3,950 
are free, or 8214 per cent., while in 14 of the mis- 
sionary jurisdictions, there are 489 churches and 
chapels; 484 are free, or 9834 per cent. Putting 
the dioceses and missionary jurisdictions to- 
gether, 833/ per cent. of the churches are free. 


At old Carist church, on the ist Sunday in Ad- 
vent, the 140th anniversary of the capture of 
Fort Duquesne was celebrated by the Society of 
Colonial Wars. Inspite of the storm, thechurch 
was comfortably filled. After Morning Prayer, 
‘said by the rector, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Ste- 
vens, chaplain of the society, a bugler and two 
color sergeants of the U. S. Maine corps, in full 
dress uniform, even to the plume-crowned hel- 
mets, advanced to the front of the chancel, and 
‘stood like statues facing the altar. In the cen- 
tre stood the red coated bugler, and on either 
side of him drooped the nation’s flag and the 
lion rampant of the society. The bugler raised 
his trumpet to his lips, and as the plaintive 
strain of ‘‘taps’? sounded through the vaulted 
nave, Masters Wayne and Shippen drew the 
flags of the United States and England, which 
until then had veiled a tablet affixed to the 
morthern wall of thechancel, and erected by the 
‘society to the memory of Brigadier-General 
John Forbes, under whose leadership the site of 
the present city of Pittsburgh was reclaimed 
from the French. The tablet is of pure white 
marble, surmounted by doves, bearing at its 
base a branch of laurel. The inscription is as 
follows: ; 


Brigadier-General John Forbes, Colonel of the Sev- 
enteenth Regiment of Foot, and commander of his 
Majesty’s troops in the southern provinces of 
Worth America. Born in Peterscrief, Scotland, 1710; 
died in Philadelphia, March 11, 1759. By a steady pur- 
suit of well conducted measures, in defiance of dis- 
ease and numerous obstacles, he brought to a happy 
issue a most extraordinary campaign, resulting in the 
evacuation of Fort Duquesne, and made a willing 
sacrifice of his own life to what he loved more, the in- 
terest of his king and country. 


During the ceremony, the congregation re- 
mained standing singing ‘‘My country, ’tis of 
thee,’ which was followed by a hymn composed 
especially for the occasion, by the Rey. Dr. C. 
Bllis Stevens. Then followed the anniversary 
sermon by the Rey. Dr. Whitehead, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, who,as well as Dr. Stevens, wore 
the insignia of the society. He spoke of Penn- 
sylvania’s neglect of her public men; and how 
the society was organized to guard against this 
forgetfulness, to perpetuate the heroes of the 
Colonial wars, as wellas to preserve all records 
bearing on their achievements. He told how 


Bishop White, then a boy of 11 years, saw the ° 


body of General Forbes lying in state. It was 
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laid to rest beneath the chancel of this church 
with full military honors, and there his remains 
still lie. 

Norristown.—St. John’s church, the Rev. 
Harvey S. Fisher, rector, was re-opened on the 
1st Sunday in Advent, after repairs necessita- 
ted by a disastrous fire some months ago. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Bishop has returned from visitations in 
the southern part of the diocese, and was at his 
office at the Church Club on Monday, and ad- 
dressed the assembled clergy on the importance 
of urging their laity to join the club. He will 
hold an ordination in the cathedral on St. 
Thomas’ Day, the 21st, at 10:30 a. M., when the 
Rev. Messrs. Cole and Beckerman will be ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. On Monday he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the trustees of the Fund 
for Aged and Infirm clergy. 


Another signal distinction has been gained by 
the diocese in the unanimous election of Dr. The- 
odore N. Morrison to the episcopate of-Iowa, in 
succession to the late Bishop William Stevens 
Perry. Certainly no presbyter of the diocese 
commands in greater measure the esteem, res- 
pect, and confidence of his clerical brethren of 
Chicago. The numerous telegrams and letters 
of congratulation received in four days from 
bishops, brother clergymen, and prominent lay- 
men corroborate this; as do thesingularly felici- 
tous encomiums of the daily press. These things 
combine to make it extremely difficult for the 
rector of Epiphany to decline the proffered 
honor, hard as may be the wrench which will 
remove him from a State in which his whole life 
has been passed, and especially from a parish 
in which he has labored so faithfully and so 
effectually for exactly 22 years to the date of his 
call to a higher degree. The Bishop-elect of Iowa 
was born in Ottawa, Ills., Feb. 18, 1850, was edu- 
cated in Jacksonville, and graduated in 1870 
from the oldest degree-con erring institution in 
the State, Ilinois College, which also gave him 
an honorary D.D. in 1896. He completed the 
General Theological Seminary course in 1873, 
and received deacon’s orders from the second 
Bishop of Illinois Dr. Heary John Whitehouse, 
two months later. During his first curacy in 
Pekin, Ills., St. Paul’s church was built, at an 
expense of $13,000, and paid for. He was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by the third Bishop of 
all Illinois, now Bishop of Chicago, in February 
1876. On Dec. Ist of that year he came to Chi- 
cago, on the call to be rector of Epiphany; the 
church being then an unpretentious frame build- 
ing on Throop st., with a debt of $13,000, and an 
average congregation of little less than 200. Six 
years later this large debt was paid off; and next 
year, 1883, the present site was bought, being 100 
ft. on Ashland ave., by 1500n Adams st. The 
new stone church on this fine location was 
opened on the 4th Sunday in Advent, 1885, and 
being freed from debt by the splendid offering 
of $25,000 by a lady, was consecrated on the 
Epiphany of 1895, the Bishops of Chicago, Fond 
du Lac, and Milwaukee being present, and tak- 
ing part in the services. A. memorial chapel 
erected by a parishioner, and a solid square 
tower on the northwest corner built by another, 
form with the commodious guild rooms, useful 
and ornamental adjuncts of a plant having a to- 
tal valuation of $150,000. There is also a small 
endowment. The rectory, a block southon Ash- 
land ave., was purchased in 1889, and isslightly 
encumbered. Itis a remarkable fact that of a 
total parish list of about 1,500 individuals, 865 
have been to Holy Commuuion in the year. Dr. 
Morrison is a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the diocese, and of the Board of Missions; 
as also one of the ‘‘trustees of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the diocese of Illinois.” 


The Rev. Dr. Fawcett, rector of the church of 
the Redeemer, E)gin, has issued this Advent an 
extremely neat little souvenir, giving a synop- 
sis of the parish history, hours of divine service, 
the meetings of the guilds, etc. The booklet 
contains also ‘‘some earnest words to those who 
need an affectionate admonition to faithfulness 
in the important duty and privilege of attending 
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church.’ This useful compendium has for its 
closing pages some interesting ‘‘Facts and first 
things for Americans” regarding the Church in 
these United States. 


At Harvey, a flourishing manufacturing sub- 
urb, 10 miles south of Pullman, Church families 
to the number of 25 are desirous of having the 
services of the Church, and of establishing a 
mission in their midst. 


Crry.—The cathedral is undergoing at the pres- 
ent time an interior overhauling, to include re- 
decoration of the walls and ceiling, and improve- 
ment of the lighting from one of the larger win- 
dows. 


The Rev. Dr. Edsall announced at morning 
service on the 4th, that Jan. 29th would be the 
last Sunday of his rectorate, as it would be the 
first of his episcopate; and that by kind consent 
of Bishop McLaren, he would hold his tirst Con- 
firmation (for the Bishop of Chicago) in St. Pe- 
ter’s on that (Septuagesima) Sunday, laying 
hands ona class of his own preparation. On this 
occasion he earnestly hoped to see presenting 
themselves many, if not all, of those adults who 
have been deferring reception of the rite till now. 


Dec. 6th being the anniversary of the death of 
the Rev. John Rouse, rector of Trinity parish, 
his successor, the Rev. W. C. Richardson, on 
Sunday last urgently invited his people to a spe- 
cial service at 9A. M. 


The Church bazars usual at Christmas-tide 
are in full swing this week. At the mission of 
St. Barnabas, 44th st., in charge of the Rev. E. 
J. Randall, the sum of $150 cleared at last week’s 
sale, brings the fund for the purchase of a new 
building site up to $1,000. 


Notices have been issued to the wives of the 
clergy by the president, Mrs. Clinton Locke, for 
the first meeting, since its complete organiza- 
tion, of the clerica, at the residence of Mrs. Ed- 
sall, 1825 Roscoe st., at 2p. m. of Monday, Dec. 
12th. 


The monthly meeting of the Woman's Auxili- 
ary on Thursday, Dec. 1st, in the Church Club 
rooms -vas well attended, and was addressed by 
Mrs. Brooks, wife of the Bishop of Oklahoma. 


At St. Mark’s, the Rev. W. White has organ- 
ized a Bible class for the Daughters of the King, 
which meets every Thursday morning. The 
choirmaster, Mr. Bradley, has composed a 
pretty setting to Kipling’s Jubilee Hymn, and it 
was used with striking effect on Thanksgiving 
Day as a recessional. ; 


The ladies of Trinity parish have been doing 
one of those kind acts for which they are noted, 
in furnishing the rooms of the priest-in charge 
of St. George’s, Grand Crossing. 


WAUKEGAN.—On Sunday, Nov. 27th, an even 
of more than usual interest took place in Christ 
church. In the absence of the Bishop, the rec- 
tor of the parish, the Rev. W. E. Toll, unveiled 
and blessed for spiritual uses, the memorial 
reredos erected through the thoughtful pro 
vision by will of Mr. W. Besley. This beautiful 
piece of handicraft was done by Mr. R. Geissler, 
of New York, and is most artistic in design and 
perfect in workmanship. Its dimensions are 16 
ft. high and 11 ft. wide. The material is quar- 
tered oak. The base, on which the superstruct- 
ure stands, is divided into three panels. On 
this stand three overhanging gothic arches, 
supported by columns with richly carved capi- 
tals, Ia the centre niche is a large oval panel, 
forming a firm background for the floriated 
cross which is nearly four ft. in height, while 
the panel itself is surrounded by the passion 
flower carved into the wood. 
figure representative of Moses coming down 
from the mount, bearing in his hands the Ten 
Commandments. In the panel on the right is a 
figure representing St. John the Baptist preach- 
ing repentance and Baptism for the remission 
of sins, and also pointing to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sin of the world. The 
completion of this work is as a crown of glory 
to the beautiful stone altar, and at length brings 
it into that prominence in the church which 
it should always have. A large congregation 
was present at the service of benediction and the 
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rector preached an instructive sermon on the 
deep and abiding significance of the Christian 
altar, the sacrifice offered thereon, and the feast 
communicated therefrom. 


Momence.—All the parish organizations are 
doing efficient work. The Sunday school has 
adopted the Loyal Army plan, beginning the Ist 
Sunday in Advent. 


Pontrac.—The Bishop visited Grace mission 
on the eve of St. Andrew’s Day, and confirmed 
seven persons, five being adults, presented by 
the Rev. E. H. Clarke, priest in charge. After 
the service a short informal reception at a 
neighboring hotel gave the congregation the 
opportunity of meeting the Bishop. Much cred- 
it is due to the lay-reader, Mr. F. D. Walden, 
who has served tho mission faithfully for a 
year and a half: and not less to Mr. A. W. 
Cowan and his wife who have labored long and 
devotedly. The pretty stone church has just 
been made more convenient and comfortable by 
the introduction of a furnace, the man who put 
it in giving his time and labor. 


Farrpury.—On the evening of St. Andrew’s 
Day, Bishop McLaren visited St. Matthias’ 
mission and confirmed three persons presented 
by the priest in charge. During the past year 
this place has been in the care of the priest at 
Pontiac, who has celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
‘once a month and given week day services dur- 
ing Lent. The lay reader from Pontiac has 
also read service several Sundays. There is 
prospect now of a resident lay-reader, which 
will enable the people to keep the church open 
every Sunday. 


Central New York 
@rederic D. Huntington, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 
. 
BISHOP’S APPOINTMENTS 
: DECEMBER 

9. Hamilton. 

13. Moravia, consecration and ordination. 
-18. Elmira: Emmanuel and Trinity. 

27, Pp. M., Baldwinsville. 

28. A. M., Weedsport and Port Byron. 


At St. Luke’s, Utica, the Rev. Wm. F. Cook, 
rector, the preacher on the Sunday (evening) 
next before Advent, was the Rev. Edward 
Osborne, S.S.J. E., who has held Missions in 
Trinity and St. Luke’s, Utica, and is now wel- 
comed back after a sojourn of several years in 
South Africa. An interesting service was re- 
cently held, when persons were formally ad- 
mitted by the rector as members of the vested 
choir. 

The burial of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Gibson, widow 
of the late lamented Rev. William T. Gibson, 
D.D., LL.D., was held from Grace church, Utica, 
Nov. 22d, the rector, the Rev. Dr. C. T.Olmsted, 
officiating. Mrs. Gibson was ill but ashort time 
with pneumonia. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 22d, attended by his chap- 
lain, the Standing Committee, his two sons, and 
divers clergy of the diocese, Bishop Huntington 
formally consecrated what was known as St. 
James’ church, Syracuse, by the name of the 
church of the Saviour, Syracuse. “As the Bish- 
op has adopted the church of the Saviour for 
his permanent church or cathedral, its conse- 
eration was a matter of diocesan interest. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. A. S. Crap- 
sey. Over 40 clergymen were present. The 
large congregation included members and 
friends of the parish, and Church folk of Syra- 
cuse. Inastatement concerning the future of 
this church, the Bishop says: ‘‘Without de: 
parting in the least from primitive discipline, 
Catholic doctrine, or Canon Law, it is believed 
that, while following that rule in some respects 
even more closely than is quite common among 
us, there is need of illustrating the spirit and 
purpose of it in certain methods of greater lib- 
erty and variety than we see in many of our 
congregations. * * * * * We desire especially 
to gather in, if we can, out of the non-worship- 
ping multitude, some single persons of either 
sex, or families, who have no parish relations. 
% *% * * * We deem it well to prove by a fair 
and patient experiment, on a moderate scale, 
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with little regard to numbers, whether certain 
cherished convictions as toa voluntary provi- 
sion for the financial support of Church worship, 
by regular offerings at Church services, and as 
part of them, can be made practicable in this 
community. People may call our house of God 
a ‘cathedral,’ or ‘the Bishop’s church,’ if it 
pleases them. It may accomplish religiously 
much of what is meant by those terms; but it 
will not be shaped or conducted on an Uriental, 
or Latin, or Anglican pattern. ‘Cathedral’ sig- 
nifies not the ‘throne’ of a king, but a shep- 
herd’s seat.”’ 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence,S T. D., Bishop 

Boston.—At the Brunswick, on Nov. 28th, the 
Episcopalian Club gavea dinner to a number of 
the clergy. Judge Davis, of Worcester, pre- 
sided in the absence of Charles G. Saunders, who 
is in California. The Bishop who made the first 
address on the topic, ‘‘'The General Convention,”’ 
alluded feelingly to the death of the Rev. T F. 
Fales, who had so long been identified with the 
diocese. He spoke highly of the growing influ- 
ence of the House of Deputies, and showed its 
wise and conservative spirit in the general 
legislation of the Church. It was naturally the 
legislative body,while the House of Bishops was 
the court of revision. He regretted that the 
House of Bisbops sat behind closed doors, and 
commented upon the favorable minority who 
are seeking to alter this time-honored custom. 
The House of Deputies would have a better un- 
derstanding of the motives which actuated the 
House of Bishops in its doings, if the latter sat 
with open doors. The Bishop showed the dis- 
advantage of the present system, although he 
was not ob‘ivious of the fact, that there were 
some advantages about it, which would render 
it popular for sometime to come, The Rev. Dr. 
Lindsay said some very pleasant things about 
the trip to Jamestown, and described in an en- 
tertaining manner the details of the journey. 
He said the nation was founded at Jamestown, 
and the first church was established in the coun- 
try there. Churchmen had always been promi- 
nent in its affairs, and recalled the fact that the 
five principal architects of the nation were 
Churchmen like Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Marshall. Mr. Robert Treat 
Paine gave a laymeii’s view of the Convention. 
He referred to the prominent clergy and laity, 
and the inimitable grace and power of the pre- 
siding officer of the House of Deputies. The Rev. 
Dr. Parks dwelt upon the subject of expansion 
in the nation, and showed wherein the Church 
could put herself in touch with the great needs 
of the time. He.made tho appointment of a 
bishop for Brazil the introduction to an eloquent 
appeal for a deeper knowledge of Roman Catho- 
lic countries, to correct the eviland vice within 
them. He thought we should give up calling 
the Protestant denominations ‘‘other bodies,” 
“as if,’said he, ‘‘we were the ghost,’’ and should 
come in a closer relation with them for the 
greater work of the Church in the future. Mr. 
A.J. C. Sowdon, the Rev. Charles Hutchins, 
and Dean Hodges, also made addresses. 


O.d Christ church has just concluded a very 
successful fair in Horticultural Hall, and raised 
over $1,000 for needed repairs upon the old 
building. There were interesting exhibits of the 
old Communion vessels, the Vinegar Bible, 
Prayer Books, etc. The atttendants upon 
the tables-wore Colonial costumes. Patriotic 
societies of this city were large patrons, and 
the rector of the chureh, the Rev C. W. Duane, 
was presented with an autograph copy of 
‘America’? by Colonel Henry Walker, in the 
name of Mrs. W. Richardson of the Old South 
chapter, D. A. R,the poem being the gift of 
Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, regent of the chapter. 


The Young Travelers’ Aid Society recently 
held its annual meeting in Trinity church. The 
secretary’s report made known the progress of 
this important work among young girls. Two 
matrons are placed at Union Station and Park 
Square to look after unprotected young travel- 
ers. At the former place 837 travelers were 
cared for, and 1,031 at the latter place. The Rey. 
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Fr. Osborne, one of the founders of the society, 
made an address, in which he recalled incidents 
that led to the formation of the society 14 years 
ago. Besides paying a tribute to the women of 
Boston, who were so generous in their response 
to this work, he alluded to a similar work going 
on in London and Paris, and urged the promo- 
tion of the society in other parts of the world. 


Hamilton Kuhn has given $100 to the building 
fund of St. John’s church, East Boston. 


SaNnDwicu.—The mission here raised $1,600, 
and will soon erect a church building seating 
120. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT.—The new house of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s parish shows the energetic work of 
the Rev. Dr. Gushee. It is a two-story bnilding, 
but is not yet completed. Dr. Gushee will soon 
go to California for the winter, and the work of 
St. Philip’s and St. Bartholomew’s has been 
placed in charge of the Rev. Ernest Mariett. 


Fat River.—All the chapters of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew held aservice in the church 
of the Ascension on Nov. 30th. The address 
was given by the Rey. Herman Page. 

At a clam boil in St. Mark's parish, a most en- 
joyable evening among the parishioners was 
spent. The guest of the evening was the Rey. 
E. S. Rousmaniere, who made an interesting 
address upon the General Convention. 


WattHam.—The Rev. Thomas F’. Fales, rector 
emeritus of Christ church, Waltham, died Sun- 
day, Nov. 27th. He had not been feeling well 
for a week, and on the day of his death, in the 
afternoon, took to his bed and died within an 
hour. He was born in Bristol, R. 1, Dec. 24th, 
1816, and was educated at Bristol College, Bris 
tol, Pa. The first three years of his ministry 
were spent in his native town; as assistant to 
the rector of St. Michael’s church. In 1843, he 
went to Maine, and established St. Paul’s 
church, Brunswick. In 1849 he took charge of 
the work of the church at Waltham, and 
started Christ church, where he was rector for 
41 years. In relinquishing the charge of this 
parish, he did not lose his interest in the dio- 
cese, but was able to attend and to partipate in 
many gatherings of the clerzy. His last public 
act of importance was the reading of an histor- 
ical paper upon the dioceses of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, before the Boston clergy, 
which was replete with many interesting de- 
tails of missionary work in these places 50 years 
ago. Mr. Fales was a kind and genial man, and 
always possessed a host of friends outside of the 
Church, by reason of his public spirit, and ex- 
cellent tact in the administration of popular 
movements. This was very apparent in the 
good service rendered the town where he lived 
for many years, and where he was universally 
beloved. He was always a ‘‘Low Churchman,” 
and loved the name, but was never offensive in 
his partisanship, and was never known to say a 
word against any one. Wherever he went, he 
was accorded a hearty welcome, and the name 
of Fr. Fales was always synonymous with the 
genial ways and kind spirit of a Christian gen- 
tleman. His funeral took place on St. Andrew’s 
Day, and was attended by the Bishop and alarge 
number of the clergy. 


Long IslIanag 
Abram N. Littlejiobn, D.D., LL. ., Bisher 

Since his return from abroad, Oct. 20th, the 
Bishop has administered the rite of Confirmation 
in a large number of parishes. On Noy. 22d, he 
visited Holy Trinity church, Greenport, the 
Rev. Robert Weeks, rector, and confirmed a 
class of 18, amongst them a man in his 93d year. 
The service was at noon, and in the evening of 
the same day, he confirmed 13 persons at Grace 
church, Riverhead, the Rev. George E. West, 
rector. 


BRooKLYN.—On Sunday, Dec. 4th, in the 
church of the Messiah, the Rev. St. Clair Hes- 
ter, rector, ahandsome window was unveiled, in 
memory of the late Thomas N. Rooker, who was 
for 18 years a vestryman of the church of the 
Messiah, and for many years served on the staff 
of the New York Tribune. The window is one of 
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a series designed to illustrate the Te Deum Lau- 


damus. It is after the design of Archibald D. 
Sawyer. The following inscription appears at 
the base: 


The Holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge Thee. In memory of Thomas Newberry 
Rooker. 1815-1898. Erected by the vestry and friends. 

E_muvurst.—The vestry of St. James’ church, 
the Rev. E. M. McGuffey, rector, has recently ac- 
cepted an anonymous gift of a handsome vesti- 
buled porch for the church, which it is expected 
will be completed before Christmas. A parish 
hall will soon be built to meet the needs of a 
rapidly growing parish. 

JAMAICA.—On the evening of Nov. 27th, after 
service at Grace church, the Rev. H. O. Ladd, 
rector, the chime of tubular bells, placed in the 
tower of the churchin memory of Miss Cornelia 
King, by herfamily, were rung. Miss King was 
the daughter of the Hon. John A. King, late 
governor of the State, and for many years a 
vestryman of Grace church. The congregation, 
at the request of the rector, remained to listen 
to the chimes, and to thus honor the memory of 
one who had been a most devoted member of 
Grace church. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The monthly meeting of the guild of 
St. Barnabas for nurses was held on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 2d, at the mission room of the 
Church Army. One member was received by 
the Chaplain-General, the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead. The address was made by Mrs. S. 
G. Hammond, one of the most zealous workers 
in the Church Army in Pittsburgh. 


The December meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the Woman's Auxiliary took place on 
Thursday, the 1st inst., at tne Church Rooms. 
An address was made in behalf of the work of 
the Church among lepers in foreign countries, 
China and Africa particularly, by Mrs. F. R. 
Brunot, who has by her gifts doné much for its 
extension and improvement. An appeal was 
also made by a clergyman of the diocese for a 
mission just. organized in one of the new man- 
ufacturing towns. 


Southern Ohio 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop 

The convocation of the Columbus deanery met 
in St. James’, Zanesville, Nov. 14th, and was 
opened with Evening Prayer and sermon by the 
Rey. R.R. Graham. At 9 a.m. the next day, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Communion 
and sermon by the Rey. John Hewitt. At the 
business meeting the Rev. R. R. Graham re- 
signed the office of dean, and the Rev. Geo. P. 
Torrence was elected to the position, Mr. 
Graham has accepted the position of director of 
the Associate Mission in Cincinnati. Very en- 
couraging reports were made of the missionary 
work of the deanery. Inthe afternoon the re- 
port of the executive committee of the Sunday 
School Institute was read and very generally 
discussed. It was the opinion of all present 
that the work of the Institute should be revived, 
and be made an instrument of usefulness in 
awakening a deeper interest in the work of the 
Sunday school. A discussion of the work of the 
General Convention followed, in which most of 
the clergy took part. In the evening the usual 
missionary meeting was held, and addresses 
were made by the dean ang others. 


CrINoInNATI.—The devotional services on Do- 
nation Day, Nov. 17th, at the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, were conducted by Bishop Vincent, assisted 
by the chaplain, the Rev. A. J. Smith. In addi- 
tion to great quantities of provisions given, 
there was received in money about $1,200. Gov- 
ernor Bushnell telegraphed his greetings and a 
gift of $100. The sum of $175 was received 
from Mrs. Abney, of New York, and a like 
amount from Mrs. Helen H. Mitchell, of Cincin- 
nati, for the support of a bed during the year. 
Thos. H. C. Allen gave $3,000 for the endowment 
of a bed in memory of his grandchildren, and 
Mrs. George Pritchard also gave $3,000 for the 
endowment of a bed in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Faran. The report of the treasurer 
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showed that $23,000 had been received during 
the vear; the running expenses had been $9,000, 
and $14,000 had been added to the permanent en- 
dowment fund, which now amounted to $80,000. 
During the year 251 patients had been treated. 
The admissions had been 209. The receiving 
capacity of the wards had been increased from 
40 to 48. Jn the outdoor department, which had 
now become an established feature, 83 had been 
treated. Plans were considered looking towards 
the building of a new wing, at a cost of 
$12,000, and also of raising the roof.and adding a 
third story to the entire building. 

The Rev. Alexis W. Stein, late of St. 
George’s church, New York, accepted the call 
to Christ church, Cincinnati, and took charge of 
the same Sunday, Dec. 4th. The vestry has 
abolished rented pews and adopted thefree pew 
system, at the request of Mr. Stein. 
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The 46th annual convention of the diocese 
met in Grace church, Cedar Rapids, on Tuesday, 
Nov. 29th, with a full attendance of clergy and 
laity. At 10:30 were held the opening services 
of Litany and Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. 
Green, president of the Standing Committee, 
being celebrant. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Wm. F. Jackson. 

At the afternoon session the organization was 
completed by the elevtion as chairman of Arch- 
deacon Hoyt, of Davenport, and the Rev. W. V. 
Whitten as secretary. The usual committees 
were appointed. Thereport of the treasurer 
showed receipts amounting to $23,558.11, with a 
balance on hand of $957.46. The trustees of the 
episcopal fund reported assets amounting to 
$70,262.97, with an income of $3,229.03, and ex- 
penditures, $2,535.89. The trustees were re- 
elected. The remainder of the afternoon was 
occupied in routine business. At the close, 
Judge Ballinger moved that the election of a 
bishop be made the special order for 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. The motion was adopted, 
whereupon the same delegate moved that the 
election be held with closed doors. Col. Clark, 
of Cedar Rapids, moved to lay the motion on 
the table, which, upon division, was carried by 
a vote of 85 to 72. The convention then ad- 
journed, to meet in the evening as a Board of 
Missions. 

The sparse attendance in the evening did not 
speak well for the interest of the Churchmen of 
Iowa in the most important work of the diocese. 
By actual count not one-fourth of the members 
of the convention were present. After Even- 
song, addresses were made by the Rev. Allen 
Judd and the Rev. S. C. Gaynor, general mis- 
sionaries. At the suggestion of Dr. Green who 
presided, the reports on mission work and the 
election of the Board of Missions were postponed 
to Wednesday’s session. 


The convention met at 9 o’clock on the second 
day, and after the transaction of routine busi- 
ness, entered upon the order of the day. Every 
delegate was in his seat,and the spacious church 
was packed with a deeply interested congrega- 
tion. At the special convention which met 
in Davenport in September to elect a successor 
to Bishop Perry, the Rey. Thos. E. Green, D.D., 
rector of Grace church, Cedar Rapids, was 
elected Bishop of Iowa. A determined opposi- 
tion to his confirmation was at once developed, 
based largely upon allegations affecting the 

haracter and conduct of the Bishop-elect. 
Whereupon in a letter, dated Sept. 27th, Dr. 
Green declined the election, saying that in view 
of the nature of these attacks he had determined 
that the cause should be adjudicated in the dio- 
cese where of right it belonged, and challenged 
many of theinsinuations and statements which 
were rife. Hence the interest in this election 
was intense. 

Dr. Green was placed in nomination by Mr. 
George A. Goodell, of Cedar Rapids, seconded 
by the Rey. C. W. Tyler, of Clinton. Mr. 
George F’. Henry, of Des Moines, then took the 
floor to voice the opposition to Dr. Green’s elec- 
tion. He stated that the opponents of the elec- 
tion had employed a detective agency, the re- 
port of which he read to establish the fact that 


said reports were current. Mr. Henry occu- 
pied the floor for nearly two hours. At the con- 
clusion, Dr. Green was granted the privilege ofa 
reply. Then followed one of the most intensely 
thrilling scenes ever witnessed ina church. In 
calm, dignified language he took up the alleged 
testimony,and by incontrovertible proofs showed 
its falsity in every particular. He closed with 
a solemn assertion of his innocence and an ap- 
peal to the Advent Judge to judge between him 
and his accusers. Tears fell from many eyes, 
and it required the utmost exertions of the 
Chair, with the appeals of Dr. Green, torestrain 
the manifestations of feeling upon the part of 
the immense congregation. That the vindica- 
tion of Dr. Green’s character was complete and 
triumphant, was the evident conviction of all 
present. In the afternoon, Col. W. A. Clark, of 
Cedar Rapids, took up the testimony offered,and 
showed the value of evidence obtained by 
‘‘a professional traducer and falsifier, a paid as- 
sassin of character.’”? The Rey. Dr. Lyneh, of 
Ottumwa, then placed in nomination the Rey. 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., rector of the 
Epiphany church, Chicago. The Rev. R. C. 
Mcllwain, of Keokuk, was also nominated. The 
convention proceeded to ballot, with the follow- 
ing result: 
FIRST BALLOT 
Clerical vote, 45. Necessary to a choice, 23. 
Lay vote, 131. Necessary to a choice, 66. 
Clerical Lay 


Dr MOLTiSONy sates ceiresuie’s seestoretesisicie iene 22 67 

DES GLO S. cicfrictairevsiscanetejsile ata ctaeicemeteeterte 20 55 

Mir. MGLMWOIN Se acicaes bach velshteseniveieiecaay 6 

Scattering....... ido ee SS did ede ae ay 3 3 
SECOND BALLOT 

DES MOLTiSONS ooh as juts ise ote oe ce eee ee 26 76 

IDE GTCC DIG ie saieneneiisinicn teieet pe meee SObapow th 52 


The chairman announced that Dr. Morrison 
had been duly elected, whereupon, on motion of 
the Rev. Dr. Green, the election was made 
unanimous by a rising vote. 

The convention then completed its business, 
and elected as Standing Committee the Rev. 
Drs. Lynch, Green, and Cornell; Messrs. M. 
Parrott, J. J. Richardson, and J. K. Deming. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BautTimoreE.—The annual missionary meeting 
of the Sunday school of Emmanuel church 
was held on Sunday, Nov. 18th. The choir 
rendered missionary hymns, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Harold Randolph, organist and 
choirmaster. In the evening, addresses were 
delivered by the Rt. Rev. Abiel Leonard, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Nevada, Utah, and Western 
Colorado, and the Rev. Robert K. Massie, of 
Danville, Va., a returned missionary from 
China. 


On Thursday, Nov. 17th, the Rev. Arthur C. . 


Powell ended the 10th year of his rectorship of 
Grace church. The annual gathering of the 
women who are active participants in the various 
forms of parochial work,was held on that day, 
the rector presiding. The reports, which were 
read by the heads of the departments,were most 
gratifying, and showed a vigorous and exten- 


sive growth in results, and a very flourishing: 


condition of affairs in the various organizations. 
These include the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Moth- 
ers’ Mission, the Indian Aid Society, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society—including three branches,two 
of them being at the chapel of the Advent--the 
Boys’ Friendly Society, the Altar Society, the 
Free Kindergarten, and the St. Cecilia Guild. 
On Sunday, Nov. 20th, the rector delivered a 
decennial anniversary sermon, in which he re- 
ferred more to the future than the past. He 
advised the creating of a sinking fund, with 
which to buy ground upon which the church is 
located, so as to dispense with the annual 
ground rent of $1,500. A year from next May 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the church. 
During the past 10 years many improvements 
have been made by the rector, and the congre- 
gation is now large, the work vigorous, and of- 
ferings generous. The sum total offerings ‘and 
donations of the church and its mission, the 
chapel of the Advent, for these 10 years, have 


been $325,000. The official acts of the clergy 
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have been as follows: Baptisms, 685; mar- 
riages, 205; presented for Confirmation, 543; 
burials, 468. The present number of communi- 
eants is: At Grace church, 803, and, at the 
chapel of the Advent, 315; total, 1,118. 


{7 ANNAPOLIS.— Mission services were held in St. 
Phillip’s chapel, Nov. 17-20th, at which the fol- 
lowing clergymen officiated: The Rev. Messrs. 
W.S. Southgate, D.D., J. P. McComas, George 
FE. Bragg, Jr., William V. Tunnell, and EK, L. 
Henderson. 


PETERSVILLE.—On Saturday, Nov. 19th, Miss 
‘Mildred Walker Nelson, daughter of the late 
Rev. Kinloch Nelson, D.D., of Virginia, was 
married to the Rev. John I. Yellott, at St. 
Mark’s church, near here. The ceremony was 
performed by Bishop Peterkin, of West Vin 
ginia, assisted by the Rev. Edward T. Helfen- 
stein and the Rev. Robert B. Nelson, brother 
of the bride. 


CUMBERLAND.—The archdeaconry of Cumber- 
land met in Emmanuel church, the Rev. F. B. 
Howden, rector, Noy. 15th and 16th. At the 
opening service the Rey. William Brayshaw de- 
livered a sermon on ‘‘Missions.’”? Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated at 8 o’clock in the 
charch, and from 9:30 o’clock until 1 P.M. a 
business meeting was held at the rectory. An 
‘essay on ‘The imperial aspect of the ministry” 
was read by the Key. H. C. E. Costelle. In the 
evening, missionary services were held, the 
Rev. A. C. Haverstick delivering the sermon, 
which was followed by addresses by visiting 
clergymen. On the second day, the Rev. Os- 
borne Ingle was re-elected archdeacon, and the 
Rey. A. C, Haverstick, secretary and treasurer. 
In the afternoon the visiting clergy were taken 
by the Rev. F. B. Howden on an excursion over 
the Georges Creek and Cumberland Railroad to 
Dan’s Rock, situated on top of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In the evening, the Rev. Messrs. 
Ingle and Karchner delivered addresses -on 
“Duties of laymen,’ and the Rev. William 
Brayshaw and A.C. Haverstick related inter- 
esting experiences in mission work in their re- 
spective parishes. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

East RANDOLPH.—T wo years ago the services 
of the Church were started at this point by the 
‘present incumbent, the Rev. G. R. Brush, and 
they have been maintained regularly ever 
since. The mission is regularly organized, and 
there have been continued evidences of the 
working of God’s Holy Spirit in the hearts of 
the people. Thenumber of persons baptized has 
been over 60, and 23 have been confirmed. A 
service was held on Friday, Nov. 25th, in the 
Union church, where services have been main- 
tained, at which Bishop Walker and the Rev. 
G. A. Farrar were present. At the close, a 
business meeting was held, and the advisability 
of building a church was discussed. In a short 
time over $800 had been raised, chiefly by the 
people of the village. Since then, the amount 
has been increased to over $1,000. It is proposed 
to begin work on the building in the early 
spring, and to expend from $1,500 to $2,000 on its 
construction and equipment. All who have 
been interested in this movement are much re- 
joiced at its successful beginning, which. as- 
sures a permanancy for the worksat this point. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
' The Rey. J. McClure Bellows, under the aus- 
‘pices of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Grace 
parish, Norwalk, is delivering a course of lec- 
‘tures upon Church history from the Apostolic 
age to the English Reformation, on Sunday 
evenings in the parish church. The large con- 
gregations, in which men seem to predominate, 
indicate the interest taken. 


Meripen.—The fifth anniversary of the con- 
ssecration of All Saints’ church, the Rev. A.S. 
Ashley, rector, was celebrated Nov. 17th, by 
choral Evening Prayer, when the new vested 
choir of men and boys added greatly to the 
heartiness and beauty of the service.. The rec- 
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tor delivered a short address commemorating 
the faithful helpers who had contributed to the 
church, mentioning especially the Jiberal bene- 
factor and builder of the church and parish 
house, Mr. George R. Curtis. The sermon was 
by Archdeacon Griswold, of Albany, who spoke 
of the several things which consecrate a house 
of God. Archdeacon Wildman and the Rev. A. 
T. Randall, of St. Andrew’s, Meriden, the 
parent parish, assisted in the service. All 
Saints’ now begins with fine prospects the sixth 
year of parochial life. It began its history un- 
encumbered with debt. A parish house was 
built by the ladies of the church. During the 
first year there were 125 Baptisms and 122 Con- 
firmations. There have been in the past five 
years 367 Baptisms. About 260 families are now 
connected with the church, and there are nearly 
400 communicants. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson, S.T.D., Bishop 
APPOINTMENTS FOR VISITATION 
DECEMBER 
. M. P,, Trinity chapel, Chocowinity. 
il. M. P., Zion church, Beaufort Co.; £.P., St. Pe- 
ter’s, Washington. 
13. E. P.,St. Martin’s, Hamilton. 
14. St. Martin’s, Hamilton, Holy Communion. 
18, Trinity, Asheville. 
21, St.Thomas, Windsor. 
22. &. P., St. John’s, Winton. 
23. St. John's, Winton, Holy Communion. 
25. St. Barnabas, Murfreesboro. 


Sacramento 


The appointment of the Rev. Wm. H. More- 
land by the General Convention to be Mission- 
ary Kishop of this jurisdiction, meets with the 
approval of all the people, most of whom are al- 
ready personally acquainted with the Bishop- 
elect. It is the unanimous wish of the people 
and the clergy that Mr. Moreland should accept 
the call to this field. His congregation in San 
Francisco are very desirous, however, that their 
rector shall not leave them,and are therefore us- 
ing every effort to persuade him to remain. A 
meeting of the clergy was to be held at St. 
Paul’s church, Sacramento, Tuesday, Nov. 22d, 
to confer with the Bishop-elect. Bishop Nich- 
ols of the diocese of California was to be pres- 
ent, 


SACRAMENTO.—The work of the Rev. A. George 
at St. Andrew’s mission bids fair to result in that 
mission soon becoming a parish. There is a very 
large Sunday school, and. the young people are 
earnestly endeavoring to assist him in his work. 

Although suffering great mental anguish be- 
cause of the sudden affliction in the loss of his 
only: daughter on Sunday morning, the Rev. 
Chas L. Miel, rector of St. Paul’s, carried on the 
regular services of the Church on that day. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

Mrs. H. H. Rogers, of New York city, has 
given $100 towards a ‘‘missionary library’’ for 
Nashotah Theological Seminary. This supplies 
a long-felt need, and enables the securing of use- 
ful reading matter on missionary topics for the 
use ofthe students. Nashotah also receives, by 
legacy, 150 volumes for its library, from the es- 
tate of the late Rev. James- Bevan Williams, of 
Chicago, a graduate of Nashotah in the class of 
84. These are very valuable theological books, 
and mostly all of recent issue. 


Bishop McKim, of Tokyo, Japan,visited Nasho- 
tah on his trip Westward, returning from the 
General Convention to his distant jurisdiction. 
He received a warm welcome, and his address 
to the students was exceedingly helpful. Bishop 
McKim graduated in the class of ’79 at Nasho- 
tah. 

The opevening servicein thenew St. Andrew’s 
church, Milwaukee, was held on Sunday even- 
ening, Noy. 13th. The Bishop preached, and 
baptized two adults. The church was formally 
blessed by the Bishop, assisted by several of the 
city clergy, on St. Andrew’s Eve. The Rev. 
George F. Burroughs, of the cathedral, is cu- 
rate. 


On St. Martin’s Day, Nov. 11th, a commemo- 
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rative service was, held in Nashotah chapel, in 
memory of the late Walter Irving Johnson, some- 
time student of Nashotah House,whose death by 
drowning last summer at North Lake caused 
such widespread sorrow. The Rev. S. Macpher- 
son preached the sermon, and the Rey. Presi- 
dent Webb, D. D., celebrated the Holy Euchar- 
ist. It is hoped next summer to erect a church 
in memory of Mr. Johnson, at Pewaukee. The 
building fund for this purpose is now accumu- 
lating. 

A diocesan organization of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society has been authorized, through Miss Pad- 
dock’s agency, the assistant general secretary, 
Mrs. J.B. Oliver, of the cathedral, is the presi- 
dent of the diocesan branch, and Miss Ogden is 
secretary. 


KenosHa.—Sunday, Nov. 20th, was a ‘‘foreign 
missions” Sunday at Kemper Hall, for the Bish- 
ops of Shanghai and Tokyo were the guests of 
the school, where each has a daughter entered 
this year. At the Low Celebration at 7 o’clock, 
both Bishops were present in the congregation. 
At the 10:30 service, Bishop McKim made a 
strong and interesting address on Church work 
and growth in Japan, and at Evensong, Bishop 
Graves gave a vivid account of the condition of 
Chinese women, and of the crying need for 
Christian women to work among them. The 
girls were deeply interested in the addresses, 
and made an offering for both fields. The day 
was bright and beautiful. and will be remem- 
bered as one of the most inspiring of the year. 


Tennessee 
Chas. Todd Quintard, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Thos. F. Gailor, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The fall work in the University of Sewanee is 
progressing well, the most encouraging feature 
in the way of improvement being the medical 
department, which now numbers about 150 
students. The new stone dormitory for junior 
academic students, the gift of the late Dr. Hoff- 
man, of New York, is nearing completion, and is 
a large and beautiful building. The Rev. W- 
Lloyd Bevin, Ph. D., lately appointed, is now 
filling the Chair of Philosophy. The Rev. R. L. 
Paddock, of the Students’ Missionary Move- 
ment, recently visited Sewanee, and, in conse- 
quence, a regular class has been organized for 
studying missions. Local missionary interest is 
also growing, there being some six missions 
conducted by the students, and on Sunday, Nov. 
9th, at Calvary mission, Roark’s Cove, ten came 
forward for Baptism. At another of the mis- 
sions, St. Saviour’s, Comen, recently the Bishop 
baptized several, one being immersed, and con- 
firmed 15 grown persons; during the past week,at 
St.Hilda’s, nine were baptized. St. Paul’s on the 
mountain (colored), another of the missions, 
recently had a number confirmed, and has good 
congregations and a well-conducted vested 
choir. The theological class of 1898 is under- 


taking to provide a fund for the endowment of 


the Chair of Theology, in memory of the late 
Bishop Quintard, and is gradually gathering 
means for this purpose. The Rev. Rowland 
Hale, rector of the Otey memorial church, and 
his bride have returned from England. The 
Rev. R. C. Caswell, archdeacon of colored work, 
with his family who have been residing at Se- 
wanee, will in future live at Harriman, Tenn., 
where, in addition to supervising the colored 
work, he will personally have charge of several 
parishes. Mr. E. B. M. Harraden will assist 
him during the winter. 

A pair of Eucharistic lights, one in memory of 
the late Mrs. W. B. Nants, and the other in 
memory of the late Dr. Lovell, were used in St. 
Augustine’s chapel for the first time on All 
Saints’ Day. The Rev. Haskell DuBose was 
recently ordained to the priesthood, and Messrs. 
Caleb B. K. Weed and Mercer G. Johnston, to 
the diaconate, the two former by Bishop Gailor, 
the latter, by Bishop Johnston. The Rev. C. B. 
K. Weed willbe in charge of a parish at Bates- 
ville, Ark., and the Rev. M. G. Johnston will 
work under Dr. Huntington, in New York. 

The late Mr. Goodwin, of Nashville, recently 
bequeathed to the university $10,000, to be ap- 
plied mostly to scholarships. 
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The Living Church 


Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


T does not appear that of late years there 

has been any sign of ritualistic innova- 
tions in the Church of Ireland, beyond the 
appearance here and there of across, or the 
well-known symbol I. H.S. But we gather 
from the Trish Ecclesiastical Gazette that the 
Irish bishops have been virtuously charg- 
ing against it, on the strength of disturban- 
ces on the other side of the channel. The 
venerable Primate, however, Archbishop 
Alexander, is an exception to this. He re- 
marked that he did not feel prepared ‘‘to 
stimulate the indolence of a Temple, or to 
instruct the ignorance of a Westcott.” He 
had no fears for England or for her reli- 
gion. He did not believe that ‘‘the great 
English Church will go to pieces in igno- 
minious squabbles over curiously tesselated 
opinions, and the patchwork of piebald 
rites.” The Bishop of Clogher is a good 
specimen of the other way of looking at 
things. He thinksthe Church of England 
may be on the way to be ‘humbled in the 
dust,” in which case the Church of Ireland 
will be an example to her. But he warns 
his people against ‘‘novelties,” and hints at 
the necessity of a simple ceremonial, with 
more reverence in desk and pulpit. More 
reverence is always in place, but as the 
Gazelte says, ‘‘Anything simpler than the 
ceremonial in desk and pulpit which gener- 
ally prevails in Irish churches, it is hard 
to conceive.” What ‘novelties’ had the 
Bishop in view when he spoke thus? 


— x — 


N article in The Nineteenth Century by the 
«i Rev. F. G. Lee has attracted some at- 
tention. It purports to give an account of 
a mysterious organization of about twenty- 
hve years’ standing, known as the ‘‘Order 
of Corporate Reunion.” It has always 
been well-known that Dr. Lee was one 
of the founders of this order, and little has 
ever been known of it except from him and 
from certain anonymous “‘pastorals.” It 
was commonly supposed that the thing had 
died out, and in fact, as the London Globe re- 
marks, ‘‘about the people who compose the 
Order of Corporate Reunion, if it includes at 
present any members but Dr. Lee himself, 
we gain no information whatever.” Appar- 
ently they once had a bishop or bishops se- 
cretly consecrated, no one knows where or 
by whom. People were exhorted in one of 
the pastorals to submit to conditional Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. It was reported 
that certain of the clergy connecting them- 
selves with it were re-ordained,conditionally. 
All this, in some vague way, was asserted 
to havea bearing upon the reunion of Christ- 
endom. It was, in reality, schismatical and 
seditious to the last degree. There is no 
evidence that it ever took hold upon any but 
avery small body of almost unknown per- 
sons. It was disowned from the beginning 
by the known leaders of the most advanced 
section of the ‘‘ritualist” party. But, as 
Earl Nelson complains in Church Bells, 
other organizations which have to do with 
reunion, organizations all of whose princi- 
ples and transactions are,and always have 
been, perfectly open and above board, are 
now confounded with this ‘‘will-of-the-wisp”) 
society and attacked as having secret de- 
signs and underhanded methods. In itself, 
as his lordship remarks, ‘‘the O. C, R. isnot 


The Living Church 


of sufficient importance to justify the pres- 
ent agitation in putting it to the front as a 
proof” of Anglican Jesuitism and Rome- 
ward tendencies. 

> ya 


UITE a breeze of criticism was aroused 
some time ago because a certain, West- 
ern diocese, in adopting a new constitution, 
took the title of ‘‘The Church in the diocese 
of X.” It was spoken of as an unwarrantable 
innovation, a bold piece of presumption, an 
exhibition of arrogance, and the like. Most 
of this criticism came from without, chiefly 
from denominational papers. But some of 
our own people appeared to see init an at- 
tempt to anticipate the action of the Church 
at large. For this reason, the editor of The 
Living Church Quarterly for 1899, which 
has just appeared, made an attempt to dis- 
cover the constitutional name for each sepa- 
rate diocese throughout thecountry. It ap- 
pears from the table givenin the Quarterly, 
that instead of a single instance of recent 
date, there are no less than twenty-two 
dioceses in which the formal title is, ‘‘'The 
Church in the Diocese of ——.” Further- 
more, the character of the list precludes 
any idea that this nomenclature has been 
influenced by ‘‘High Church’’ tendencies. 
Besides this list of twenty-two, there are 
six others in which the name ‘‘Protestant 
Episcopal” does not occur, but simply ‘“The 
Diocese of ——.’’ There are left twenty- 
two cases in which the title ‘“‘Protestant 
Episcopal” does occur. While such dioceses 
as South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Delaware, speak of ‘‘The Church,” Arkan- 
sas, Marquette, New Jersey, and Tennes- 
see cling to ‘Protestant Episcopal,’ so 
far is the exclusive claim of Anglo-Catholic 
Church in the United States independent of 
party associations. To speak of it as ‘'The 
Church,” is nonovelty, but an old custom. 
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“The American Revised Bible” 


hen we referred in our issue of Oct. 26th 
to a project for ‘trevising the Revised 
Version,” under the auspices of the ‘“‘Ameri- 
can revisers,” we had no idea that we should 
so soon have ocular proof of the truth of our 
statement. Yet such is the fact. We have 
before us a copy of ‘‘The American Revised 
Bible,” printed ‘‘For the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge.”’ 

In the preface to this book, we are re- 
minded that when the two companies ap- 
pointed under the authority of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury to revise the English ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures, had completed 
their organization, they invited the co- 
operation of American scholars. Two Amer- 
ican companies were thereupon formed, 
which forwarded the result of their work to 
England from time to time. A partof their 
suggestions was accepted and embodied in 
the Revised Version of 1881 and 1885. Of 
course, another part was rejected, which 
was not satisfactory to the American revis- 
ers who seemed to think that all their sug- 
gestions ougbt to have been adopted. In the 
end, their preferred readings and renderings 
were printed at the end of the Old and New 
Testaments in every edition of the Revised 
Version issued by the university presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

This, it appears, was not enough, and there- 
fore we have the present edition, in which, 
as we understand it, all the preferred read- 
ingsof the American revisers are incorpo- 
rated in the text, and those of the English 
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revisers which differ from them are rele- 
gated to an appendix. 

We have no intention of entering upon 
the merits of the readings and renderings 
of this edition. Some are doubtless better 
than those of the English Revised Version, 
others are, we think, unquestionably worse. 
But the point to which we wish to direct at- 
tention is this, that we have here a second 
Revised Version. And there is apparently 
still another to come. This book does not 
yet satisfy the aspirations of those who con- 
sider that considerable advances have been 
made in Biblical philology within the last 
twenty or thirty years, and that there ought 
to be a version which shall be fully ‘‘up to 
date.” It is, in fact, scarcely to be consid- 
ered as constituting even a step in that di- 
rection, since it contains nothing which was 
not settled upon before 1883. If we under- 
stand the intimations of the preface, it is 
little else than a sort of pious contribution 
to the memory of the gentlemen who con- 
stituted the American companies, many of 
whom are now deceased. The preface itself 
appears to be the work of some one not of 
their number. The writer gives one ‘‘con- 
spicuous instance” in which the opinion of 
American scholars has changed since the 
revision was undertaken. This relates to 
the weight to be attached to the renderings 
of ancient versions of the Old Testament. 
The view held upon this point would affect 
a considerable number of passages. ‘'But,” 
it is remarked, ‘‘their decision [7. ¢., that of 
the revisers] as recorded, is too definite to 
be disregarded, and it has been carefully 
followed in the present edition.” This edi- 
tion is, therefore, of the character of a mon- 
ument to the American revisers rather 
than a work to which any kind of finality at- 
taches. If the ‘opinion of American schol- 
ars” has changed on a very serious point 
which would possibly affect the text in 
many places, it is not probable that defer- 
ence for the authority of the former revis- 
ers will long delay the attempt to produce a 
version which shall give the present gener- 
ation of scholars a chance to put their ‘‘opin- 
ions” into effect. 

We have not spoken of the Polychrome 
Bible because that interesting production is 
chiefly addressed to the eye, and is not like- 
ly to intrude itself into the services of the 
Church. But aside from that, we have now 
three English versions, all of which are, or 
will be, read in the public worship of vari- 
ous denominations of Christians. In our own 
Communion, the English Revised Version is 
already knocking for admission to the lec- 
turn. We shall now hear of the ‘‘American 
Revised Version,” and after awhile of the 
‘‘New American Version.” It is, we suppose,. 
as certain as anything of the kind can be, 
that the sanction of one or other of these 
versions for use in our churches will ere long 
become a pressing question. In view of 
this, it would seem to be full time for this 
Church to take some action to secure care- 
ful consideration of any proposed project to 
change from the present Standard Bible to. 
some other translation. 


OME of our friends have been inclined to. 
regard us as unnecessarily disturbed on 
the subject of revised versions of the Bible. 
We have not spoken without good ground. 
Already we have, beside the translation of 
1611—still,we are happy to know,the author- 
ized standard in this Church—the English 
Revised Version, and the American Revised 
Version. The following announcement, 
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clipped from an English exchange, will show 
that we have by no means reached the end: 
Within the next few days will be published 
the first part of the Twentieth Century New 
Testament, consisting of the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles. This is the work of a 
company of scholars belonging to several de- 
nominations, and living in various parts of the 
country. They have been engaged on the work 
of translation for several years. The version 
claims to present the meaning of the original by 
the sole use of modern phraseology, so that it 
may be understood by the unlearned better than 
either the Authorized or the Revised Versions, 
and it is, moreover, a wholly new translation, 
the latest Greek text of Westcott and Hort 
having been used throughout in this work. It 
is put forth anonymously, with a view to its be- 
ing received or rejected wholly.on its merits or 
demerits, as thecase may be. The idea of this 
version was originally started in the Review of 
Reviews, and Mr. W.T. Stead, while taking no 
part in the translation, is publishing and bear- 
ing the risk of the first tentative edition. The 
second part of the work, embracing the letters 
and the Revelation, is already well in hand. 


mateo 
Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXXIV. 


E have placed ourselves before the 
Presence. We have summoned up the 
words, the acts, the whole life as yet lived, 
and now as the procession moves before your 
mind’s eye, certain things stop and look full 
at you. You say frankly tothe Judge: ‘“‘I 
could not help these. They belonged to my 
nature. They were ingrained in my consti- 
tution."’ Do you think the Presence, hear- 
ing the case, will laugh that plea to scorn? 
It has been said to me that I weakened the 
sense of responsibility by my views on inher- 
ited qualities, but the more I read and the 
more I think over this awful nature of man, 
its make up, its constituent elements, the 
more certain I am that every one comes into 
the world with more or less of lead attached 
to his feet to keep him back in his running 
the good course, and that God knowing that, 
will often completely reverse <ecisions we 
have made. When Isee a poor wretched 
drunkard, and hear that his father and his 
grandfather and his uncles were just so, and 
on his mother’s side for generations, weak 
wills, why I pity him just as I pity the man 
writhing under scrofula which his father 
and grandfather and uncles had. Thisis a 
‘terrible subject, I know, but it is axiomatic 
that from criminality and vice generally 
descend criminality and vice. When you 
think of this, can you say that God will not 
make great account of things in our lives 
which urged us on as if driven by mad 
fiends this way or that way? 


So far from weakening our responsibility, 
it seems to me that this thought should make 
us ten times more careful. If I have powder 
-in my store, lam awfully culpable if I do not 
take every precaution, andif I have drink or 
debauchery or cruelty in my veins, I must, 
as a matter of supreme duty, avoid every 
drop of stimulant and every circumstance 
and company that could arouse my sleeping 
passions. Jesus Christ will indeed say: 
“Much of thisI know you could not help, 
but I know, and you know, that even this 
you could have very greatly lessened.” Your 
conscience will whisper: ‘‘You are right, 
my Lord.” : 

Then certain other things will come to 
judgment, and of them you will say: ‘‘I did 
them borne along by the tide of custom or 
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of society. They were done commonly 
around me, some of them [ never until now 
realized to be wrong.’’ There is much in this 
plea. The human standard of right varies 
very ‘greatly. Ido not believe Abraham 
thought or felt he was sinful in having two 
wives and several concubines. In colonial 
times, the most pious and God-fearing New 
England deacons bought rum by the punch- 
eon, and sold it by the glass, and saw on all 
sides the ruin caused by drink without even 
dreaming they were the instruments of evil 
in this thing. We are all doing things every 
day which another and a wiser generation 
will repudiate as untrue to the character of 
a true Christian, and we are utterly ignor- 
ant that we are thus acting. All that the 
Presence will excuse, but will He not say: 
“Did you go against society and custom al- 
ways when you felt that they were wrong?” 
and your conscience will whisper: ‘‘No, not 
once in a thousand times.” 

And there will pass along many noble and 
beautiful things, poor people helped, sick 
relieved, sorrowing comforted, the Church 
supported, treasures of sweet and gentle 
words, kind, unselfish deeds, holy thoughts, 
all these waiting and stretching out their 
hands, and saying: ‘‘You did me, you sent 
me here.” Do not let sany nonsense about 
‘“ustification by faith’ make you feel that 
all that bas been of good in your life will not 
avail youatthe Judgment. I feelas sure as 
I do of my life that whatever of good I do 
in my life will help me at the lastday. Poor 
enough it may be, but I am glad it is there. 
I shall need it, though I put all my trust in 
Jesus’ pleading for me. 

How much will come up that will cover us 
with confusion of face, how much which can- 
not be excused in any way or by any special 
pleading. Conscience will say in thunder 
tones: ‘'This and this and this was done 
with your eyes open, wilfully, knowingly, 
with sinful purpose, and because you cared 
not and struggled not to arm yourself 
against its attack. Could you not have shut 
your lips and not told this lie which Has gone 
widening on, like water when the pebble is 
thrown into the brook?” and you will have to 
say, ‘I could.” ‘‘Could you not have kept 
back that scandal which rankled in so many 
hearts, overshadowed so many lives?” And 
you will.have to say, ‘I could.” ‘‘Could you 
not have refrained from those evil deeds 
which have marred the texture of your life 
with such foul spots?” And you will have 
to say, ‘‘I could.” ‘Could you not have im- 
proved this or that blessed chance for serv- 
ing God and doing your duty, from which 
you turned away and left it all alone?” And 
you will have to say, ‘‘I could.” How poor 
your life will seem! How miserable a record 
even the very best of us will behold! Like 
some beautiful tapestry, moth-eaten,splashed 
with ugly stains, torn, disfigured, will that 
life appear. We will hide our faces, we will 
shiver and cower. We willsink down over- 
come. Such a chance and such an outcome! 
Such blessed offers and such senseless refu- 
sals! O Blessed Presence, have pity on us! 

Courage, beloved! I repeat that this is 
only the rehearsal. You have the hour and 
future before you. Fill it full of better 
things, crowd it with unselfishness. He wiil 
stand by you. He will be there at the Judg- 
ment, He cannot plead in vain. 

ssp He 

RECEIVE Christ with all your heart. As 
there is nothing in Christ that may be re- 
fused, so there is nothing in you from which 
he must be excluded.—John Flavel. 
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Boston Correspondence 
VI. 

One of the most humiliating things in the 
Church to-day is the gradual secularization of 
the clergy. This diocese is no more at faultin 
this respect than other dioceses, but there are 
over fifty priests in the State who are not en- 
gaged in parochial work. Not afew of these 
have been forced to take up with some avocation 
which will reward them with a living. Some 
have tired of the uncertainty of parochial life, 
and its constant disturbances; others have glad- 
ly given their priestly functions to weak par- 
ishes upon Sundays, but have been obliged upon 
the other days of the week to pursue a calling of 
which the secular feature is often very conspic- 
uous. In conversing the other day with one of 
this class, 1 was much impressed with the rea- 
sons which weighed with him in the choice of 
his secular pursuit. He loves the Church and 
her ways, and has daily services in his own 
home. While occasionally longing for the work 
of a parish, he feels more contented in the pres- 
ent way he is serving the Church, because heis 
able to be independent of any congregation, as 
far as his support is concerned, and is not vexed 
with periodical parochial disturbances. These 
he considered most distracting to his spiritual 
nature,and at times very depressing. When op- 
portunity came to him to apply his special gifts 
toa more lucrative position, he advised with a 
bisnop of a certain diocese, and received en- 
couragement to make the change. He feels he 
is doing more for the Church than he ever did 
before, and while he would not pose as an exam- 
ple to be imitated in this respect of change, he 
has little to regret and much to make him feel 
happy and contented in his new surroundings. 
His defence of his position was altogetner neat- 
ly put, and while one would not care to endorse 
all he said in his own defence, heis not ashamed 
to regard his secularity as a better means for 
deepening his spirituality than what his ordi- 
nary parochial experience furnished him. It is to 
be regretted that such things do take place, and 
are often, alas, defended upon _ reasonable 
grounds. 

There are many clergy in the diocese unem- 
ployed. They areno longer young, but they are 
vigorous and capable. Every parish more or 
less wants a young man, partly influenced, per- 
haps, by the notable deed of young David, who 
did better work in his earlier than in his matured 
life. The Church leaves these other champions 
of the Cross ina hesitating mood, and is willing 
to recognize them as part and parcel of the great 
locum tenens host. 

St. John's, Roxbury, is a missionary parish, 
and under the charge of two priests, is carrying 
ona noble work. 1t would be agreat blessing to 
have the means of extending it in other direc- 
tions, or in enlarging it so as to include much 
that is now beyond support because of an in- 
sufficient revenue. The energy displayed there 
of late in trying to leaven that whole neighbor- 
hood should be generously supported, and what 
is said of this parish, may be said of St. Ann’s, 
Dorchester, where Catholic usages prevail, and 
where a firm butjust defence of Church princi- 
ples is always presented. These two parishes 
need strengthening. The priests who serve at 
their altars have worked quietly, and their 
work should be encouraged by the liberal dona- 
tions of those who are willing to see distinctive 
Church principles taught and practiced. 


The mission at Grove Hall, Dorchester, is car- 
ried on with a due regard to the Church’s posi- 
tion. The priest here is walking in the ordinan- 
ces of the Church, blameless, and has gathered 
around him a flock who are small in numbers, 
but great in their love and devotion. The serv- 
ices are rendered with attractive ritual. The 
support of this priest is meagre, and in the self- 
sacrificing way in which he has manifested his 
interest, he should at least receive encourage- 
ment and funds necessary to enable him to erect 
a suitable edifice for divine worship. 

Another instance of the kind I am referring 
to, is St. Margaret’s, Brighton, where Fr. 
Prime has for years carried his wonted cheer 
and blessing around to homes saddened with 
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affliction and overburdened with cares. The 
present prosperity of this parish has not come 
suddenly. Many long years has this faithful 
priest labored incessantly, and accomplished a 
work which shall always endear his name in the 
community. All Saints’, Ashmont, is a large 
and growing parish where the ritual is attract- 
ive, and where the services are invariably de- 
votional and reverential. - 

All these parishes have started without mis- 
sionary aid. They have struggled amid many 
criticisms to their present position of prosperi- 
ty, and they have materially advanced in their 
respective quarters the heritages of the Catho- 
lic Church. Here the pure Gospel is preached. 
“Pure Gospel’ is a splendid term. We get so 
much of the adulterated article around, mixed 
up and doctored with the new-fangled theory of 
the immanence of God, and the hackneyed 
phraseology about the ‘‘Christian conscious- 
ness,’ together with a little slice of theism, 
made more palatable by a sentiment from agnos- 
ticism, that one longs to rest under the ‘‘Faith 
once delivered to the saints.”’ 

“Old-fashioned theology” lies around in the 
second-hand book stores. ‘‘We can do nothing 
with it,’ said the proprietor of one of these 
stores, ‘The auctioneer at Libby’s, when he 
gets a volume in his hand, bangs away for a bid, 
and knocks it down for five cents a volume.”’ 
But old Prayer Books are increasing in value. 
Some of the rare ‘‘Standards” are picked up and 
bring fair prices. The first edition of the King’s 
chapel Prayer Book is very rare, but a copy of 
it, only a short time ago, was sold for fifty 
cents. There are not a few copies of the Church 
of England Prayer Books bound up with the 
Bible. These are the gifts of the trustees of 
Lord Wharton’s estate, and are well worth pos- 
sessing. I found the copy before me only a few 
months ago, while rummaging in an old barrel 
ina vacated tenement, where rats and vermin 
were having aholiday. It is a12 mo., thick, and 
the Prayer Book comes first in the binding, then 
the Bible, all legibly printed, and bearing the 
date 1818 (Oxford). 

Before any child received this kind of book, a 
printed notice on the cover says, ‘‘The child 
before it shall receive or be entitled to receive, 
the Book, shall be taught to read, and be able to 
say by heart the catechism, and some of the 
prayers herewith sent, according to the Estab- 
lishment of the Church of Eagland, as well as 
the ist, 15th, 25th, 37th, 101st, 118th, and 145th 
Psalms.’’ My copy belonged to a child eight 
years old,rather a precocious child, Ishould say, 
if it fulfilled these requirements. 

Sometime later on I desire to say more about 
these old Prayer Books. The Mohawk Prayer 
Book recently brought ten dollars by private 
sale. This, and all the Standards, together with 
the several editions of the King’s chapel Books, 
may be found in the library of the registrar of 
the diocese. 

Talking overold books reminds me of a ‘‘find”’ 
which came to me while talking ina cellar to a 
man who made most of his money out of old 
rags. Itis a well-preserved copy of the Com- 
mentary of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is not com- 
plete, but the solitary volume bears the date 
1470, and is very highly ornamented with para- 
graphs and notes, apparently put in by the hand 
of some monk. How did it get to Boston? I 
wish it coulj secure a place in one of our theo- 
logical seminaries, for there it deserves to be, 
and uot in the ephemeral atmosphere of a mere 
collector. **BOSTONIAN.”? 


Letters to the Editor 


THE CHURCH BUILDING FUND 
To the Lditor af The Living Churen: 

I have been making a careful study of the re- 
cent report of ‘‘The American Church Building 
Fund Commission,” and have reached a few 
conclusions. I desire to state them; 

I. From the figures as submitted, it appears 
that-during the eighteen years of the Commis- 
sion’s existence,the sum total of its gifts to strug- 
gling churches has been $18,026 33,or a trifle over 
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$1,000 per year. But, as meanwhile, the ex- 
penses of maintenance seem to have averaged 
not far from $3,500 per year, or a total of $63,000 
for the whole time, the return benefits from 
this source for the large amounts contributed by 
the general Church for the purposes of the Com- 
mission do not seem to have loomed up to any 
great extent. Apparently then, if there have 
been benefits, we have to look for them in their 
negative sorts, but chiefly in that which is sug- 
gested in the “loan” at a lesser rate of interest, 
and on easier terms, than can be obtained else- 
where. 


II. From a considerable personal experience 
in three dioceses (Chicago, Minnesota, and 
California) needing loans for church and rec- 
tory building purposes, I have found that in 
every instance I could obtain them from other 
sources than the Commission, at an equal rate 
per cent. with that required by it; on more con- 
venient terms of payment, and with far less 
expense involved at the outset. But what has 
been my experience in these premises has been 
that of others also—in fact, quite a common 
one. 

So far, then, I must conclude that the show- 
ing of the Commission, except in the matter of 
the meagre gifts above referred to, has been 
merely that of the purely‘‘business proposition,” 
and not at all of the “Christian benefit,’ which 
its objects are sunposed to contemplate. 


IIfl. Asa reason, however, for not reducing 
its interest rates, the Commission, in the report 
before me, urges that ‘‘in Minnesota, the State 
from which the request comes which opens the 
question, the rates (‘legal rates,’ I suppose it 
means to say) are7 percent. to 10 per cent.” 
Admitted; but, in the light of the lesser rates 
(the law not forbidding them) which can be ob- 
tained in Minnesota, and are obtained here 
every day, and these on securities for the most 
part even less ‘‘gilt-edged’”’ than is the Commis- 
sion’s wont to require, what, pray, is the argu- 
ment? Its testimony, if it have any, is simply 
to either a lack of business ability on the part 
of certain parishes of which the commission 
knows; or to loans effected by them of a kind 
that it, under the terms of its charter, is not 
permitted to duplicate. This is all. No benetit 
yet. , 

IV. But the Commision finds no difficulty in 
placing all its funds at therates charged. Then 
why lower them? 

The argument is Shylock’s, and that of the 
usurer everywhere. ‘‘Your uncle” in the next 
street might urge it with equal complacency as 
his title to vour gratitude, when comparing his 
5 per cent. a month with the 6 per cent. you 
have been wont to pay ‘‘your unele’’ in your 
own street. 

But the question in the present premises, and 
that which entitles the Commission to its very 
name, as I understand it, is not how to make 
churches pay, but how to build them. And in 
this, am happy to note, that despite the self 
handicappings I have mentioned, the Commis- 
sion has performed, and is performing, a service 
of usefulness, from which sphere in the Church 
I for one should be sorry to miss it if nothing 
better can be had. It has stimulated church 
building; it has been easily found by many, 
who, as modern conditions are, must have 
failed without its assistance; its rates, as these 
things go in Wall street, have not been exorbi- 
tant; it has proved a splendid guardian for cer- 
tain parishes and missions, which, having no 
heads for business ‘themselves, should greatly 
appreciate the head thus furnished them; and, 
as we have already seen, after deducting the 
expenses of maintenance, it has managed to 
supply year by year about one-half of one per 
cent. on its principal in a direct manner to the 
purpose whence comes its name, ‘'The American 
Church Building Fund Commission.’? These 
are its benefits, and he who runs may -read 
them. ‘But is it not a goodly sum?” asks one. 
Yes, I reply, it isa goodly sum, but how to be 
seen shorn of its still goodlier factors, if only 
the Commission could be brought to realize that, 
except in the matter of one comparatively insig- 
nificant item, the position it has assumed in the 
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Church differs no whit from that of any honor- 
able trust company in the business world, whose 
declared purpose it is to supply funds and 
guardianships for profit, and profit only; and 
that these things ought not so to be. 

For what has the Church, as she is the 
Church—and God’s—to do with usury anyway? 
And what place has she for one of its institu- 
tions within her borders? 

An answer is: ‘‘The proved value of interest- 
bearing endowments.’ Perhaps so, though I do 
not admit it. I close by saying merely, that in 
my view, the Commission will command a full 
Christian confidence in its powers and objects, 
and rise to the heights of its sublime possibilt- 
ties, only when it shall have learned and ac- 
knowledged the wrong of depending upon usury 
for keeping up its assets. 

W. H. KNowuTon. 

Redwood Falls, Minn. 

[The ‘“‘Commission,’’ as we understand, holds 
its funds in trust for a certain purpose, to be 
administered in a certain way. The money has 
been contributed under the pledge that it shall 
be invested, at interest, and thus go on in aid of 
church building with ever-increasing useful- 
ness. Whether the conditions of the trust 
might be changed for the better, we are not 
now prepared to say. The question is frequent- 
ly asked.—Eb. L. C.] 


THR ASSYRIAN MISSION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

An impression having been created in this 
country that the Archbishop of Canterbury in- 
tends to withdraw his mission from Persia, I am 
glad to be able to inform your readers that no 
such step is contemplated at the present time. 
On the contrary,another band of Sisters belong- 
ing to the Church of England is about to be 
sent out to Persia to take up the work among 
the Assyrian women in connection with the 
mission, and it is hoped that the staff of the 


mission will be further reinforced very shortly’ 


by an English physician. So long as the 
Church in Persia and Kurdistan desires the 
services of the mission, the latter will remain at 
its post. The visit of two Russian priests to 
the Assyrian Church in Persia does not appear 
to have affected the work of the Archbishop’s 
mission. ‘l'hese priests went there without 
consultation with the authorities of the Assyr- 
ian Church, and their services have’ not been 
accepted by the Patriarch, nor, with one single 
exception, by any of the bishops. 

The Rev. Yaroo M. Neesan, in a letter to the 
New York Assyrian committee, under date of 
September 25, 1898, writes: ‘‘A few days pre- 
vious to my arrival,two Russian priests,a deacon 
and an interpreter, had arrived in Urmi. They 
were not received with the enthusiasm which 
characterized their reception last year. They 


came to greet us, and the head of the mission 


and I had a conference with them. They wished. 
us to continue our work as before, even in the 
diocese where the Bishop had become a bishop 
of the Russian Church (having been re-conse- 
crated) and had thus put his diocese into the 
hands of the Russian priests. They were very 
friendly to us, and said that they would need 
our mission to help them, as they had no print-— 
ing press. We are, therefore, going to establish 
a high school and fifteen village schools in that 
very diocese where the Russians have the most 
influence. They will do nothivg this year, and 
are not certain what they will do next year.’’ 

I trust the friends of the mission will not in 
any way slacken their interest in its work, as 
funds are needed for the various departments. 

E. A. HOFFMAN. 

General Theological Seminary, Nov. 16, 1898. 


“CANONICAL NOTES” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In your issue of Oct. 1st a letter was pub- 
lished on ‘‘Canonical Notes,” signed by Mr. 
Carlos A. Butler, and in the issue of Oct. 22d,a 
letter signed by W. Allen Johnson regarding 
Mr. Butler’s communication. 

Mr. Butler does not say where he heard the 
‘dramatic’? breakage of rubrics which he de- 
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scribes, but if he referred to Christ church, 
Rochester, the facts are these. The late Bishop 
Coxe of this diocese, was, as is well known, 
an active participant in the labor of the enrich- 
ment of the Prayer Book, and was exceedingly 
desirous that certain passages of Holy 
Scripture should be added to the offertory sen- 
tences for use at the presentation of the alms 
and oblations; namely, Gen. xiv: vs. 18 and 20: 
“And Melchizedek, king of Salen, brought forth 
bread and wine and he was the priest of the 
‘‘And he [Abram] gave him 
tithes of all’; and St. Matt. xxi: 9, ‘‘Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord. Ho- 
sanna in the highest.” 

This sentence as proposed by Bishop Coxe, 
was agreed to in the House of Bishops, but 
failed in the House of Deputies,for lack of time 
to properly consider it. Fi 
' When, however, the revision of the Prayer 
Book was completed, this rubric was found im- 
mediately preceding the prayer ‘‘for the whole 
state of Christ’s Church Militant,’ as follows: 

“And when the alms and oblations are pre- 
sented, there may be sung a hymn or an offer- 
tory anthem in the words of Holy Scripture or 
of the Book of Common Prayer, under the direc- 
‘tion of the minister.” 

At a Confirmation service held by Bishop 
Coxe in Christ church, April 26th, A. D. 1896, he 
requested me to arrange these sentences in the 
form of an anthem, and to use for the latter por- 
tion the beautiful Messe Solennelle setting by 
Gounod. As used at that service, the Old 
Testament sentences were intoned by the Bish- 
op, and the choir responded with the sentence 
from the New Testament, the intonation and 
the response forming ‘‘an offertory anthem inthe 
words of Holy Scripture” sung not only ‘‘under 
the direction of the minister,’’ but under the di- 
rection of the Bishop of the diocese, and this 
sentence has been so used in Christ church ever 
since. 

The fact of the priest taking the flagon and 
_paton in either hand seems especially to have 
disturbed Mr. Butler, but, as Bishop Coxe re- 
‘peatedly said: ‘The oblations were the principal 
things for which thanks were to be given and 
not alone the few miserable pennies that might 
be in the alms bason.”’ 

The practice, then, of presenting the oblations 


_ as well as the alms, and of singing an offertory 


anthem in the words of Holy Scripture, is en- 
tirely in accordance with the rubric referred to, 
and the custom of dividing the words of any 
musical composition between the priest and the 
choir, is a custom which is frequently practiced 
in the Te Deum, the Creed, and the Gloria in 
Excelsis. 

For further information on this subject, the 
two gentlemen are referred to an article on 
“The Offertory,’? by the late Bishop Coxe, in 
The Churchman, dated June 27th, A. D. 1896. 

My rector, the Rev. Wm. D’Orville Doty, 
D.D., informs me that in reply to an inquiry 
from Mr. Butler, these facts were communicated 


to him several months ago. 
James EK. BaGury. 


THE RECENT IOWA CONVENTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The recent election of a bishop for the diocese 
of Iowa has been conducted in a way that de- 
mands, in my judgment, the earnest protest and 
condemnation of the Church. The clericus of 
maha passed a series of resoluticns with refer- 
ence to the methods adopted, etc., which were 
not submitted for my signature, and which, in 
my position, it would have been improper to 
have signed; and it was doubtless so regarded 
by the clericus. 

I have no intention, in this communication, to 
refer to the character or qualification of the 
candidates for the episcopate whose names were 
before the convention. But so far as these ‘‘reso- 
lutions” refer to theefforts and course pursued 
to secure the defeat of one, the language is not 
too strong. 

No proofs of guilt are presented, yet ‘‘a detec- 
tive's story’’ is reported as the ground for con- 
demnation! Canwe believe that the Holy Spir- 
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it influenced and controlled an election when 
accusation, crimination. aad re-crimination, 
were the most prominent features? 
God grant that the Church may be spared in 
the future from its repetition. 
Gro. W. WORTHINGTON. 


/ 


Omaha, Dec. 3, 1898, 


““EOCLESIASTICAL ENGLISH’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The galleries at General Convention noted 
with satisfaction that it was ‘the sense of the 
House” that an infinitive should not be sepa- 
rated from its sign by interfering adverb; but 
were unable to ‘‘concur’’ with ‘‘the floor’’ in the 
use of the expression, ‘‘I would like.”’ Is it 
ecclesiastical English, like the longi in direct, 
which one hears so frequently in the reading of 
the service as almost to get used to it? 

EV Nests 


Trial 


BY CHAS. N. HALL 


Who boasts him strong, but has never striven 
With temptation, knows not the power of sin. 
Who speaks of faith, but never yet within 

His heart, by earthly anguish sorely riven, 

Has bowed unquestioningly to heaven, 

Knows not what triumphs perfect faith may win, 
Nor how the gates of Paradise let in 

At once, the soul to which such faith is given. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Jacob Brittingham has been rector of St. 
Luke’s church, Wheeling, Va‘, for ten years, and still 
continues in that position. In The Living Church 
Quarterly he is incorrectly reported as rector of 
Christ church, Fairmount, W. Va. 

The Rev. J. A. Foster has not resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Thomas’ church. Methuen, Mass., as 
stated in our last issue. 

The Rev. Milo H. Gates, of Ipswich, has gone South 
as chaplain of the 8th Massachusetts regiment. 

The Rev. Alfred Wilson Griffin, sometime chaplain 
of Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., was instituted 
rector of the church of the Advent, Louisville, Ky., 
on the ist Sunday in Advent, by the Bishop of Ken- 
tucky. ; 

The Rev. H. P. Le F. Grabau has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s church, Vergennes, Vt., to ac- 
cept that of Trinity church, Plattsburgh, diocese of 
Albany. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hilton has accepted the curacy 
of St. Paul’s church, Camden, N. J., with charge of 
the chapels of St. Stephen and St. James. 

The Rev. T. H. Johnson has taken charge of the 
mission work at Mt. Carmel, diocese of Centra] Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dean Hodges, of Cambridge, is special preacher at 
Dartmouth College as well as at Harvard. 

The Rev. M. L. Kellner is in charge of Grace 
church, Salem, Mass., during the absence of the rec- 
tor. 

The Rev. Frederick D. Lobdell is still a member of 
the C.S.S.S., and his address is, as heretofore, St. 
Saviour’s House, 16th and Mifflin sts., Philacelphia. 

The Rev. Dwight S. Marfield has resigned the rec- 
torship of Grace church, Avondale, Cincinnati, dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert McKay closed his rectorship 
of All Saints’ church, Moyamensing, Pa., on the 1st 
Sunday in Advent. He goes to Trinity ohurch, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

The address of the Rev. T. D. Phillipps is 3334 State 
st., Chicago. 

The Rey. Lindsay Parker, Ph.D., has returned 
from a visit to Canada. 

The Rev. C. F. Sontag, rector of Trinity church, 
Upper Marlboro, Md., will become rector of Grace 
church, South Washington, D. C., at the beginning of 
January. 

The Rev. Sidney Treat has become assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence,rector of St. Paul’s church, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Rev. Colin C. Tate is serving as temporary 
chapiain at Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

The,address of the Rev. Oliver Wilson is now 1168 
Camp st., New Orleans, La. 

The Rev. M. D. Woolsey has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Vergennes, Vt. 
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The Rev. A. T. Young, rector of St. Mary’s, Blair, 
Neb., has resigned St. John’s mission, Wahoo, and 
taken the following missions—Bancroft, Tekamah, 
Lyons, Oakland, Pender, and Craig. 


To Correspondents 


“INQUIRER.’’—(1.) Tintern Abbey is on the river 
Wye, county of Monmouth, England. See ‘‘Lines 
composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,”’ by 
Wordsworth. (2.) The lines you quote— 


“Up rose the monarch of the glen, 
Majestic from his lair, 
Surveyed the scene with piercing ken, 
And snuffed the fragrant air,”’ 


we do not think are found inScott’spoems. Perhaps 
some reader willinform you. (3.) Certainly the Gos- 
pels and Epistles should be read on the days ap- 
pointed, and so should the whole Communion Office. 
This might be at an early hour. if desired. 


Official 

At a meeting of the Omaha Clericus held this first 
day of December in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hur dred and ninety-eight, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolwed: That we emphatically protest against the 
scandalous and unchristian methods adopted in the 
recent election in the diocese of Iowa. 

Resolved; That we respecttully but urgently call on 
the Bishops and:Standing Committees of the Church to 
put down such iniquity in elections by refusing their 
confirmation of the results of such conventions,and in 
particular of the recent one in Iowa. 

Resolved; That copies of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the editors of THE LIVING CHURCH, 
Church Standard, and Churchman for immediate pub- 
lication. 

The resolutions were signed by 

CAMPBELL FAIR, 
Secretary. 


Died 
LEwIs.—Entered into rest, Nov. 19th, at Cassel, 

Germany, after a painful illness of five months, in the 
71st year of his age, the Rev. Robert Wardell Lewis. 
priest of the diocese of New York. 

Requiem weternam dona et Domine 

Et lux perpetua luceat e. 

Requiescat in pace. Amen. 


MARRIOTT.—At St Paul’s rectory, Steubenville, 
Ohio, on Saturday, Dec. 3d, Miss Ellen Marriott, 
sister of Mrs. Geo. W. Hinkle, entered into the rest 
of Paradise, ‘tin the communion of the Catholic 
Church, in the confidence of a certain faith, in the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope.” 
Her release from this world was as peaceful as her 
life had been tranquil and blameless. 


PRIDHAM.—Entered into life eternal, on Friday, 
Dec. 2, 1898, at the residence of his daughter Ger- 
trude, La Grange, Cook Co., Ill., Edwin Pridham, in 
his 78th year, eldest son of the late Lt.-Col. Edwin 
Pridham, of Grenville P. O., Canada. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, 
And let perpetual light shine upon him.” 


SLIDELL —Wednesday, Noy. 30th, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Helen Knox Slidell, youngest daughter of the 
Rey. James and Sarah Kemper Slidell. 

“These are they which follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever He goeth.”’ 


WuyTock.—Judge Whytock, of the tenth judicial 
district of Minnesota, junior warden of Christ church 
parish, Albert Lea, departed this life on Nov. 23d. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DoMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People app2nded, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Aveaue, New York. At present 
please address communications to the REV. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 


Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, December, 1898 


4. 2nd Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
11. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
14. EMBER Day. Violet. 
16. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
17. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
18. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
21. Sv THOMAS, Apostle. Red. 
25, CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 
26. Sv. STEPHEN, Martyr. Read. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. The Innocents. Violet, 


Advent 


“‘Awake thou that that sleepest, and Christ will give 
thee light.’’ 

“Prepare ye the way before Him.” 

“Blessed is he that cometh in the Name of the Lord! 

Hosanna in the highest!’’ 


Awake! Awake! The herald’s voice is ringing, 
Awake! Awake! 
The night is past and Christ the Light is bringing, 
Behold, the day doth break! 
Go forth with haste rejoicing, and help prepare His 
way, 
Across the path His feet shall tread the fragrant ce- 
dar lay; 
Weave garlands of the laurel, the graceful myrtle 
bring, 
And branches of the stately palm along the highway 
fling; 


And in the praise and homage, with all the gathering 
throng, 

Go raise your voice in gladness and help to swell the 
song: 

‘Hosanna in the highest,’ be unto Christ the King, 

Hosanna to the Prince of Peace till all the earth 
shall ring. c 

MARGARET DOORIS. 


a. a 


HE long and admirable record of the Rev, 
T. N. Morrison, at the church of the 
Epiphany, in this city, is the best possible 
assurance that the new Bishop of Iowa will 
acquit himself well. Never wasa man com- 
mended more emphatically by his work. It 
is not only that his church has increased in 
wealth and numbers. Churches do that 
sometimes, under energetic. management, 
when they are far from attaining to the 
Christian ideal. A much more noteworthy 
fact is, that the twenty-two years of Mr. 
Morrison’s rectorship have been years of 
uninterrupted harmony and good will. They 
have never been disturbed by feud or fac- 
tion, which are too often, unhappily, insist- 
ent elements in Church life. From the be- 
ginning, the rector has enjoyed the unre- 
served confidence and affection of his people. 
And this feeling of trust has been amply 
justified by his manner of discharging his 
duties. Modest, unassuming, industrious, 
and conscientious, blameless in personal 
conduct, he has devoted himself to his cause 
with a sincerity that has put that cause 
above everything, and given no hint of 
self-seeking. In his career has been mani- 
fest the supreme influence of character. 
When honors come to sucha man, it is a 
matter for congratulation to all men.—The 
Chicago Times-Herald. 
a eae 
RITUALISTIC excitement has arisen 
in Belfast, Ireland. One is interested 
to know how there can be anything deserv- 
ing the name of ‘‘Ritualism” in a Church so 
bound by canons expressly directed against 
it. It appears, however, that any attempt 
to encourage a more reverent demeanor in 
the House of God, any endeavor, even in the 
most modest degree, to beautify the sanc- 
tuary, and above all the introduction of any 
Christian symbol, esp2cially the cross, in 


London, Ohio. 
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any part of the church or churchyard, is 
immediately resented by a large section of 
the population—people who are nominally 
members of the Church, but who usually 
attend, if they attend anything, some kind 
of irregular conventicle. At the slightest 
rumor of improvements in any church, in 
the service or in the adornments of the 
building, these people immediately put in 
an appearance, gather mobs, disturb the 
public service, assault the clergy, and some- 
times tear down the ensigns of the Faith 
with axes and hammers. The authorities, 
ecclesiastical and civil, cringe and defer to 
these Philistines, and make haste to meet 
their demands. The storm this time centres 
around St. Clement’s church. Here the al- 
tar is on three steps, and itis charged that 
there is a cross on or near it. Flowers have 
even been placed upon it! There is a cred- 
ence table and achoir screen. And there 
are crosses on the gables of the church. 
Indignation meetings were held, mobs col- 
lected, and the church was closed by order 
of the Bishop until the objectionable things 
should be removed. Other churches have 
also been attacked, a mob of six thousand 
assembling outside St. George’s, and assault- 
ing members of the congregation as they 
came out. The Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette 
does not view the situation with satisfaction, 
but remarks sententiously: ‘‘Men who use 
brick bats in the nineteenth century, as ar- 
guments in matters of religion, deserve lit- 
tle concession to their feelings.” . 


SRS 


HE Sidney, Australia, correspondent of 
The Times telegraphs that at a great 
meeting held in the town hall to celebrate 
the Reformation, the action of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, in address- 
ing a friendly letter to the heads of the 
Latin and Greek Churches, was severely 
criticised, and it was decided to petition the 
Queen, requesting Her Majesty to prevent 
any overtures towards union with unscrip- 
tural Churches. Our friends in that part of 
the world are rather indiscriminate in their 
censures. The letter of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York was in answer to 
the Papal Bull,and is regarded by competent 
judges asa powerful defence of the Anglican 
position. 
Ret ee 


OMETIMES the attempt to be “all 

things to all men” in the best sense, by 
lending a sympathetic ear to those whose 
talk is of subjects quite foreign to one’s own 
tastes, leads to amusing if not embarrassing 
results. A certain English Bishop, travel- 
ing in his diocese, found himself at a way- 
side junction where he was obliged to wait 
some time for a train. He wasa very kind- 
hearted man, and fond of trying to enter in- 
to the interests and feelings of people with 
whom he came in contact. On this occasion 
he entered into conversation with the sta- 
tion master, and happening to allude to the 
increase of traffic that day caused by a race 
meeting not far away, quickly discovered 
that he had touched the man’s weak point, 
not the traffic, but horses and racing. For 
the remaining interval he was doomed to 
hear all about the merits of the horses en- 
gaged in the St. Leger, and their chances 
of success. The train at last drew up, and 
the Bishop, with a sigh of relief, took his 
place init. But he was not destined to get 
off so easily. Soon the train drew up at an- 
other station, from which the local agent 
issued forth, inquiring loudly if the Bishop 
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of —— was on the train. The Bishop 
hastily declared himself, and the third class 
passengers within (the Bishop boasted that 
he always rode third class) and the crowd 
on the platform were on the qui vive to 
know what was wanted with the Bishop. 
Thereupon the official, with a prodigious 
salute to the great ecclesiastical dignitary, 
delivered his errand: ‘‘I’ve just received a 
wire, my lord, from the station master at 
the junction, asking me to tell your lordship 
that Donovan won the St. Leger’! 
—%-= 
HE Transvaal Republic has recently been 
engaged in a war with some savage 

tribes in the neighborhood, during which 
the general of the Boers, Joubert, had occa- 
sion to send an ultimatum toa chief named 
Upefu. General Joubert intimated to this 
personage that he must come into camp with-. 
in twenty-four hours, or it would be the worse 
for him, and wound up by adding the magic 
letters, ‘‘R. S. V. P.” This would indicate 
a commendable desire on the part of the 
Boer commander to alleviate the harshness 
of war-like usages by introducing the amen- 
ities of polite society even in the most un- 
promising relations. We regret to learn 
that the dusky chieftain was neither over- 
awed by the frank urgency of the ultimatum 
nor won by the polite significance of the 
cabalistic symbols. It remained for the 
General to obtain by force what he failed to. 
effect by threats or civility. 


— —_— 


T the meeting of the Provincial Synod 
of Eastern Canada in September, the 
House of Bishops passed the following reso- 
lution on divorce: ‘‘That it is the strong 
opinion of this House that the marriage ofa. 
divorced person during the lifetime of the 
other party is entirely to be deprecated, and 
that the clergy of the province should not. 
perform such a marriage.” It is understood 
that this was passed unanimously. 


> 


HE Independent a short time ago made 
the following assertion: ‘'Here in this. 
city (New York) religious medals can be 
got, recommended to cure horses, if put in 
the horse trough. The New York Freeman’s 
Journal (R. C.) republished the item, with 
the following comment: ‘‘The plain sug- 
gestion here is that medals so recommended 
can be got from the Catholic clergy or at 
some Catholic institution. Will The Inde- 
pendent oblige by mentioning where and by 
whom?” To this last The Independent re- 
plies: “‘Certainly. We have on our desk 
a St. Benedict’s medal which was obtained 
last week from Rev. J. J. Dougherty, St. 
Jcseph’s mission, Lafayette place, New 
York, through one of the fifteen or twenty 
clerks whom be employs, on the payment of 
twenty-five cents for nominal membership, 
forty-five cents for those not members, With 
the medal came alittle slip with information 
as to its virtues, from which we copy: 
‘*“Kffect and virtue of the cross or medal of 
St. Benedict. 10th. It frees cattle: 
from plague or epidemic. . 
‘**How it is used. 
in the drink of animals’.”’ 


To be dipped 


Soe 
{e “Protestant Episcopalians” will read the 
following from Bishop Willis’ letter in 
The Church Eclectic for November, they may 
see themselves as others see them: Ag you. 
will permit me, I will add one word to what. 
you have said so powerfully on the vital im- 


‘ 
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portance to any expansion of the American 
Church across the seas, that ‘Protestant 
Episcopal’ should cease to be upon its ban- 
ner. As far asI can judge, the Anglican 
Church in Hawaii is quite ready to come 
into union with the Church in the United 
States, but if the condition of such union is 
to be the adoption of a title which trans- 
lated into Hawaiian willbe, ‘Bishopa Hoole 
Pope’ (Pope-denying Episcopal), it should 
be pointed out that such a title will be 
fatal to any further progress among the 
Hawaiians, and equally fatal to any exten- 
sion in the Pacific.” 


= % — 


Hindrances to Spiritual Life 
Among Women 


A PAPER READ BY MISS EDITH HART AT THE AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE KING, IN WASHINGTON, D. ©., 

aA APRIL 28, 1898 

T might be supposed that, because the 

work of the Daughters of the King is for 
others, we should, at least in convention as- 
sembled, look beyond a consideration of our 
own needs; but as at least one part of our 
pledge—the strengthening of the parish life 
—can best be accomplished by the strength- 
ening of our own lives, it occurred to me 
that afew words concerning those hindran- 
ces which especially confront women in their 
strivings after a higher life, might not be 
amiss. 

Generally speaking, if the hindrances to 
spiritual life among women were as easily 
overcome as they are enumerated, a ten- 
minutes’ discussion of the subject might for- 

sever settle the matter, for the hindrances 
aforesaid are only three. Unfortunately, 
they are the three against which men and 
women of all ages have struggled, and by 
which, alas, many valiant soldiers of the 
Cross have appeared to be overcome. They 
are—need I add?—the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

There are those who are fond of asserting 
that a man has temptations that a woman 
knows nothing about. It is quite true, and 
yet, after all, it is only a half truth. To 
claim that, because a woman’s temptations 
are different, they are, of necessity more 
easily overcome, is to attribute to the great 
enemy of souls a chivalry which the history 
of the world, to say nothing of our own ex- 
perience, does not show him to possess. It 
will undoubtedly be conceded, however, 
that there are certain sins to which a man 
is more liable than a woman because the 
temporal penalty which he pays is so much 
less. Do we recognize with equal force that 
there are certain other sins—not so repul- 
sive in outward appearauce, perhaps, and 
yet I dare say equally deadly to the soul— 
which the world has been pleased to over- 
look in women, certain temptations to 
which we are encouraged tosuccumb? The 
mention of just one will serve to illustrate 
this meaning—the sin of ignorance, with 
all the littleness and pettiness of life which 
it includes. We all know that so long as a 
woman is young, and especially if a woman 
be pretty, it is asin which is very lightly 
regarded. And yet what awful consequen- 
ces are involved in an ignorance of the laws 
of our physical and mental], and much more, 
of our spiritual, being. We are taught in 
the Litany to ask forgiveness for our ignor- 
apces as well as for our other sins and neg- 
ligences. I have sometimes wondered 
whether they be as easy for God to for- 
give. We hear much of a mother’s love; 
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we know how wonderful it is in its power, 
how mighty inits influence; and yet we all 
of us have seen many instances where all of 
a mother’s love has been powerless to undo 
the mischief that has been wrought through 
a mother’s ignorance. 

You, of course, understand that this is not 
merely a plea for the ‘higher education” of 
women. You cannot all know everything— 
and I, for one, would not want to live with 
you if you could—rather, it is a plea for the 
highest education, for that education which 
is content with nothing less than that it 
shall end and centre in the ‘fear of the 
Lord,” which is likewise ‘‘the beginning of 
wisdom;” a plea for the cultivation of those 
ordinary, common-place virtues which are 
accompanied by no worldly renown, and fol- 
lowed by no worldly fame: a note of warn- 
ing against those sins which walk not hand 
in hand with worldly scorn, and in the rear 
of which stalks no worldly condemnation; 
against those sins whose presence in our 
lives is but lightly regarded. ‘‘Yes,” it will 
be admitted, ‘‘true, she is vain,” or ‘‘weak,” 
or ‘“‘superficial”—whatever the particular 
fault may be—“‘selfish,”’ ‘‘narrow-minded,” 
even ‘‘malicious,” “inquisitive,” ‘‘prone to 
exaggeration,” ‘ther word cannot always be 
depended upon,” ‘‘a stirrer up of mischief,” 
‘‘without sense of honor; but this is only a 
little feminine weakness, and, after all, she 
means well.” Orif, onthe other hand, we 
have succeeded somewhat in incorporating 
these homely virtues into our lives, the 
praise is equally faint. ‘‘True,” it is con- 
ceded, ‘‘she is a good woman, one who can 
be trusted; but then it is so easy for a 
woman to be good.” 

And so, just because the battle must be 
fought far from the scorn of the world’s 
hisses, and equally removed from the en- 
couragement of the world’s cheers, we need 
to urge ourselves on, remembering that the 
measure in which we have struggled against 
these feminine sins, negligences, and ignor- 
ances, is the exact measure in which we 
have hastened on (in a weak and feeble way, 
to be sure, and yet in a real ard vital man- 
ner) the coming of that great day when 
‘“‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 


ee 
Book Reviews and Notices 


The Successors of Homer. By W. C. Lawton, 
Senior Professor in the Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 
Professor Lawton has earned the gratitude of 

students of literature by this little volume on 

the remains of the so-called Homeric poetry,— 
all that is left us of the rich crop of epic verse 
which, through the centuries following the 

“Tliad”? and ‘‘Odyssey,’’ amplified or supple- 

mented the themes of those immortal composi- 

tions. Closely related to these are the Hesiodic 
poems, ‘‘Works and Days” and the ‘‘Theogony.”’ 

Next, the Homeric hymns are passed in review; 

properly preludes composed to be sung by the 

bards as introductions to their epic recitals on 
festive ovcasions, ‘‘invoking the divinity at whose 
festival or shrine they were present, or under 
whose special guardianship they stood.” They 
are all later than the great epics, and extend to 
the end of the Attic period. The hymn, ‘tDiony- 
sos or the Pirates,’’ is given ‘in full in a version 
previously published. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the ‘‘Hymn to Apollo’? and the 

“Hymn to Demeter.’? The concluding chapter 

is entitled, ‘‘Hexameter in the Hands of the 

Philosophers.’’? Here we discern the sources, to 

some extent, of the great work of the Latin, Lu- 

cretius, the ‘“‘De Rerum Natura.’’ From these 
poetic philosophers, at any rate, he derived the 
idea of expressing in verse his profound 
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thoughts, and of one of them, Empedocles, he 
was an enthusiastic admirer. Professor Lawton 
indicates at the close of his volume, the well- 
marked line of demarcation between the immor- 
tal epics of Homer who sang for the pure delight 
of singing, and these later compositions, philo- 
sophic, didactic, self-conscious, and realistic. 
‘True art may unconsciously teach as much as 
you please, but it must not consciously preach !”’ 


Waiting forthe King. By Richard Hayes McCart- 
ney. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, 50 cts. 

This is a peculiar book. It consists of one long 
poem, with only an extra lead between the lines 
to separate the parts of the subject. It seems 
to be an attack on rich men who have made 
money by trusts and then given large sums to 
churches and colleges. It ridicules scepticism 
in the Church and out of it. It denounces Glad- 
stone, though not by name,as a betrayer of 
England and tbe Church, we suppose because 
he disestablished the Irish Church. It praises 
the Prayer Book,and warns Christians in gener- 
al of too much formalism. The author seems 
to think that the Church neglects the teachings 
and warnings of the Book of Revelation, and is 
in danger thereby of forgetting her high mis- 
sion and purpose. At the end of the book, the 
author adds a poem entitled, ‘‘My Polychrome 
Bible,’? which is a severe, and not altogether 
unjust, attack on higher critics. The two poems 
are not remarkable for their poetry, and we fail 
to see how the book will accomplish much good. 


Friendship. By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A, Chi- 
cago aad New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

Charming, instructive, and full of solid food for 
the mind and heart, these epithets barely do 
justice to a work that ought to be placed in the 
hands of every young man and woman. Mr. 
Black has thoroughly digested his subject, and 
writes with a soul brimming over with the true 
friendship of a sincere Christian. The printer’s 
art has expended its finest skill in giving the 
subject a setting in colors and exquisite mar- 
ginal decorations. Cicero’s De Amicitia, clothed 
in Christian garb, and issued with all the pos- 
sibilities of the printing press, the illustrator 
and the book binder, could not be more product- 
ive of lasting benefits to the men and women of 
to-morrow than this book. ‘‘Friendship” is a 
most suitable gift for Christmas. 


The Christian Teaching. By Lyof N. Tolstoi, 
translated by V. Tchertkoff. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. Price, 81. 

We are constrained to say that while Count 
Tolstoi’s little book contains some Christian 
teaching, mixed withagreat deal that is not 
such, it is not the Christian teaching by any 
means. Still, if the reader is versed in the 
marked peculiarities and vagaries of this author, 
he cannot fail to profit by many of his acute ob- 
servations upon the errors of men and the best 
way of overcoming them and developing in 
one’s nature the higher and spiritual faculties, 
“moving upward, working out the beast, and let 
the ape and tiger die.’? But we conceive that 
orthodox Christianity, with its definite creed, 
pure morality, and sacraments of divine grace, 
is a better and safer guide to this end than Tol- 
stoi. 

The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 
The book has a certain air of cleverness, but 

cleverness is not genius. While there are many 

good things in its pages, smart sayings, attract- 
ive cynicisms, and philosophic asides, yet the 
whole thing has the air of skillful mechanism 
rather than of real life. One is affronted with 
the author, as with cool deliberation he stops 
you to hear his dreadful detail of a railway ac- 
cident, while the hero and heroine are in the 
horrible melee of the broken and burning car. 
An artist would first assure you of their safety, 
and then give in as few touches as possible, the 
fearful incidents of the accident itself, from 
which they had escaped. The book is utterly 
amusing to Church people. It has all the inci- 
dents of a recent Massachusetts episcopal elec- 
tion, as they occurred in the imagination of the 
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author, with pictures of a clergy house and ever 
so many ecclesiastical affairs, all deliciously 
overdrawn, or comically out of drawing alto- 
gether. It has also, probably in more correct 
fashion, delineations of all the fads of the day, 
too numerous to mention, including a Persian 
mystic, a medium, a Faith Cure prophetess, and 
several social reformers. It takes one of its 
characters over to Rome, as a matter of course, 
but why or wherefore is not evident, and shows 
him to us before he takes the step, lying with 
bare breast upon a red-hot crucifix on the floor 
of his room, which “‘is filled with the sickening 
odor of burning flesh’’! 


The Closed Door. Instructions and Meditations 
given at various Retreats and Quiet Days. By Will- 
iam Walsham How, first Bishop of Wakefield. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young. 

These addresses and meditations were deliv- 
ered by the late Bishop of Wakefield in many 
different parishes in England, and. afterwards 
were written out and revised. They are now 
published under the direction of his son. Those 
who are acquainted with the works of this de- 
vout prelate, will perceive at once the great val- 
ue of such a collection, especially to the clergy. 
Nothing could be found more helpful in prepar- 
ing to conduct a Quiet Day or a Retreat than the 
reading of these addresses, and surely, nothing 
could be more helpful to those who are unable 
to enjoy the advantage of a well-conducted Re- 
treat. Several of the addresses are designed as 
helps to preparation for the Holy Communion. 
There are others on the Spiritual Life, Faith, 
Love, Prayer, Courage, The Cross, Spiritual 
Joy, Death, etc. The introduction is ad clerum, 
urging upon the clergy the necessity of frequent 
pauses in the active life for spiritual medita- 
tion. ‘‘How easy it is,’ says the Bishop, ‘‘to 
make it alloutward, not perhaps of intention, 
but through habit. The busy head and the 
idle heart; the full hand and the empty soul; 
how common!’ In another place he says: 
“Blessed are they who press the spiritual ele- 
ment into the forefront, and show that they 
hold themselves first of all shepherds of souls!”” 


A Gunner Aboard the “Yankee.” The Yarn of 
. the Cruise and Fights of the Naval Reserves in the 
Spanish-American War. Edited by H. H. Lewis. 
With Introduction by Rear-Admiral W. T. Samp- 
son. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

This up-to-date yarn ‘“‘from the diary of Num- 
ber Five of the after port gun of the cruiser 
“Yankee’,’’ is one that every American youth 
will be eager to read or listen to. The Naval 
Reserves constituted a unique and useful ele- 
ment in our naval work during the recent cam- 
paign, and they have been praised by the officers 
of the navy. Rear-Admiral Sampson, in his in- 
troduction of this book,speaks very highly of the 
working qualities of these civilians who were 
so suddenly called upon to change all the condi- 
tions of their life for service at sea. He says 
they have on all occasions proved brave and ef- 
ficient, and have upheld the American suprem- 
acy in the art of gunnery. The lively descrip- 
tion of life and work and play on board the 
man-of-war will ioterest others besides the 
boys. Many illustrations help to give an idea 
of the novel experiences which are described. 
The explanation of the signal codes will be val- 
ued by many as information not readily obtained 
in our current literature. We note that the 
publishers offer to send this, and other volumes, 
post paid, to any address on approval, to be 
paid for if satisfactory, or returned if not 
wanted. 


Grace O’Malley, Princess and Pirate. By Rob- 
‘ert Machray. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

It isa fit tale for a minstrel that is told us by 
that ‘‘Redshank and Rebel,” Ruari MacDonald, 
and well has it b2en “‘set forth in the tongue of 
the English” by Mr. Machray. A good old- 
fashioned story it is, full of love and battles and 
of strange adventures by land and sea. We 
hear the rhythmic beat ofthe oars as the swift 
galley dashes upon its bulky prey, we see the 
vessels crash together and the rush of the dar- 
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ing boarders, and beneath, the white-churned 
water, flecked with the dripping blood; then, 
when the fierce fight has been won, we hear the 
soft voices of women as they bind the wounds 
of the victorious heroes. The book is one to 
be read on a wintry day by the open fire- 
place, with the poker close at hand, that one 
may grasp it for imaginary swofd-play when the 
contests wax hot and the heat of the fire be- 
comes the breath of angry foemen. 

Heroes of Our War With Spain; Their Exploits 
Told for a Boy. By Clinton Ross. New York: Fred 
erick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

It is probable that the boy of a decade hence 
may find Mr. Ross’ book of greater interest than 
the lad of the present. While the narrative is 
simple and picturesque, and care has been ex- 
ercised to present only facts that are historical- 
ly true, yet there is nothing told which the 
wide-awake, reading boy of to-day does not al- 
ready know; only in style of presentation does 
the book differ from the newspaper accounts on 
which it is based. The illustrations are excel- 
lent, particularly in their individual protrai- 
ture. 

The Story of the Railroad. By Cy Warman. Il- 
lustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

It is related that, in preparation for the pro- 
duction of this book Mr. Warman made a long 
journey through the West and South-west, 
meeting many pioneers in railroad construction, 
and acquiring much unwritten information. 
This is the latest addition to the well-known 
and valuable Stories of the West series, and we 
are bestowing no small measure of praise when 
we say that this book deserves an equal place 
with the former issues. The “Railroad” of the 
present story is not, as the title might suggest, 
a special road, Mr. Warman writes of Western 
roads in general, and, fearing that his readers 
may take the Hastern man’s view, he states 
that there is no West east of the Missouri River. 
The story is graphic and comprehensive, and 
presents several pages of history unknown to 
most readers. 

John Hancock, His Book. By Abram English 

- Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 81, 

It is a surprising, and not very creditable fact, 
that no biography of John Hancock exists. Per- 
haps his name, ‘‘writ large,’’ to the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘‘so plain that King George would 
not need to use his spectacles,” has been deemed 
his sufficient memorial. But the omission to 
write his life is a shame to us, nevertheless. 
And a most interesting and unselfish life it was, 
too. This attempt to supply a gap in American 
history by giving us copious extracts from John 
Hancock’s letter book, witha running historical 
and biographical commentary, reveals a truly 
noble, sterling character, and shows of what 
sturdy stuff our forefathers were made. John 
Hancock and his charming Dorothy Q. here ap- 
pear in their natural guise, as they wrote 
themselves in their letters, and they form part 
of the larger picture of the stirring times in 
which their lot was cast. We heartily commend 
the book to all readers of American history. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe. By 
Charles F. King. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book isan account of the travels of a 
large and interesting family through Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Rus- 
sia. In addition to the aids usually furnished 
in guide books, there is much information of lit- 
erary and historical character. The conversa- 
tional style adapts the book especially to young 
travelers. There are two or three hundred 
half-tone illustrations, and at the end of the 
volume is given alist of the best books to be 
consulted, anda list of poems connected with 
the places described. 

Three Freshmen, Ruth, Fran, and Nathalie. By 
Jessie Anderson Chase. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. Price, $1. 

The story relates in most interesting fashion 
the daily happenings in the livesof three girl 
students at Smith College. It is thoroughly a 
girls’ story, written by a girl, of girls and for 
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girls, full of fun and frolic and of womanly kind- 
heartedness. The book reminds one in many 
ways of the stories of that famous girl’s his- 
torian, Miss Alcott. 


Clear Skies and Cloudy. By Charles C. Abbott; 
M,D. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

Those who have listened with Dr. Abbott to 
“Notes in the Night,’’ and with him have en- 
joyed ‘‘The Freedom of the Fields,’ will be 
glad to sit under ‘‘Clear Skies and Cloudy” 
listening to his charming discourse. He dedi- 
cates “‘to amateur naturalists and to whomso- 
ever loves an outing, and to every Audubon So- 
ciety in these United States, these desultory 
papers on subjects closely akin to their aims 
and pleasures.” There are numerous choice 
half tones in the book, and the typography and 
print are attractive. 


The Jingle Jangle Rhyme Book. By Henry Brad- 
ford Simmons. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

For the little ones who love comical rhymes 
and equally comical pictures this jingle jangle 
will prove highly hilarious. Two faces of a girl 
anda boy on the broad grin, illustrate both 
covers. The pages that follow seem each one 
more amusing than the others, and we are sure 
the boys and girls who get this as a Christmas 
gift, will bubble over with laughter and merri- 
ment. The book is printed in colors through- 
out, and the pictures are exquisitely funny. 

By the Still Waters; a Meditation on the Twenty- 
third Psalm. By the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell &Co. Illustrated. Price, 60 cts. 
Dr. Miller has given us a most helpful medi- 

tation on Psalm xxiii. It is full of suggestive 

thoughts for devotion, and by giving actual 
scenes in an Eastern shepherd’s life, the author 
makes more real the full meaning of this beau- 
tifulPsalm. Six full-page illustrations, most of 
them of Eastern scenes, add much to the charm 
of the volume, and the printer and binder have 
combined tosend forth this gem in a most appro- 
priate setting. The book is very suitable asa 
present to an invalid or an aged man or woman. 

In The Sargasso Sea. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The admirers of Janvier, and they are many, 
will find in this story new evidence of his versa- 
tile powers as a story teller. The heroisa sort 
of modern Robinson Crusoe,the island on which 
he is cast away is the great Sargasso Sea. His 
adventures here, though a little uncanny, and 
the ingenious way by which he escapes, make a 
unique tale. Certainly this is a field hitherto un- 
trod by the romancer! 


Books Received 


Guo. W. Jacons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Quietness and Confidence; Looking Towards Sun- 
rise; Open Windows ; Resting in His Love. By 
Rose Porter. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 


Christ in the Gospels and the Church. By Mrs. C. H. 
Smith. 15 cts. 


Points in Church History for Schools and Colleges. 
By the Rev. Thomas Richey, D.D. 75 cts. 
THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Indianapolis 
Temple Talks. By Myron Reed. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SoNS 
Ting Posie ostolle Age. By Lucius Waterman, D.D. 


HARPER & BROS. 


old aeekies Tales. By Margaret Deland. Illustrated. 

The Free Expansion of Gases: Memoirs by Gay-Lus- 
sac, Joule and Joule and Thomson. Translated 
and edited by J. S. Ames, Ph. D. 

Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra: Memoirs by Jo- 
seph von Fraunhoier. Translated and edited by . 
J. S. Ames, Ph. D. 

Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. With nearly 300 il- 
lustrations. In two volumes. $10. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Catholic Faith and Practice: A Manual of Theology. 
PartlI. Bythe Rev. A. G. Mortimer. D.D. $2.50. 


The Story of a Saintly Bishop’s Life. 


By Lady Mar 
Wood. x ¥ y 


Periodicals 


The first of the Church kalendars to make its 
appearance this year is the most beautiful that 
has come to hand any year; designed by Ethel- 
dred B. Barry and published by L. Prang & Go., 
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Boston. It is a wall kalendar, rubricated, 
containing also the black-letter days. Hach 
month card has a margin illuminated in colors 
and gold. The drawing and tinting are finely 
done. The design for Christmas is masterly, 
and some others are scarcely less striking. This 
kalendar ought to meet with large and imme- 
diate success. 

With its artistic cover of dark green and gold, 
on handsome enameled paper, and its varied 
contents, the December Internationalis the finest 
issue of that admirable monthly that has yet 
appeared. There is an illustrated paper on 
“Chicago’s Skyscrapers,’’ by Frederic Nicholas; 
a shorter one,on ‘‘A Friend of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,’”’ by Wm. J. Etten; an interesting 
installment of the illustrated serial, ‘‘Hleven 
Months in Mexico and Central America,” by 
Sainte-Croix, the French scholar and traveler. 
Besides these, there are the usual ‘‘depart- 
ments,’’ with their letters from Washington, 
London, and Paris (the latter bringing us news 
of the latest fashions in dress), and ‘‘Travel 
Notes,’’ by A. T. H. Beower. 


The Christmas number of St Nicholas is full of 
the holiday spirit. The frontispiece is a strik- 
ing drawing by Maxfield Parrish, illustrating a 
tale by Evaleen Stein, of the song contests of 
the troubadours in the days of good King Rene, 
of Provence. Clara Morris, the eminent actress, 
contributes a sketch, full of humor and bright 
character portrayal, “My Little Jim ‘Crow’.”’ 
Klyda Richardson Steege describes ‘Football of 
Long Ago,’'pheninda,as played in ancient Athens; 
harpastum, as it was known among the Romans, 
and calcio, as the game was called in Florence. 
The article is illustrated from old prints and 
from photographs. A story that has a good, 
wholesome moral, most appropriately enforced 
at this time, is ‘‘An Amateur Kris-Kringle,” by 
Warren McVeigh. 

Scribner’s Magazine in its Christmas issue 
has several notable art features. The brilliant 
cover in silver, gold, and colors, is from a prize 
design by Albert Herter. There are also six- 
teen pages of color-printing of an unusual kind, 


accompanying EF. J.Stimson’s poetical version | are only four names in the front rank, of impor- 


of a scene from Wagner’s ‘‘Rhine Gold.” In 
the article on ‘‘John Ruskin as a Painter,’’ Mr. 
Spielmann has included reproductions of many 
unpublished paintings and sketches, secured 
only by reason. of his long personal friend- 
ship with Ruskin. The whole question of 
America and Colonial Expansion and its rela- 
tion to an Anglo-American alliance, is discussed 
by the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Colonial 
Secretary. He is known as a strong friend 
of the United States, and indicates what he be- 
lieves to be the inevitable solution of Aimerica’s 


‘relations to her new possessions. 


The Christmas number of Harper's Magazine 
presents a holiday appearance in its cover of 
green and gold, with a frontispiece in color, one 
of the eleven illustrations that Howard Pyle 
has made for the opening story, ‘‘Old Captain,” 
by Myles Hemenway. Other features are ‘‘The 
Rescue of the ‘Winslow,’ by Lieut. Ernest E. 
Mead, illustrated from drawings and from pho- 
tographs; ‘'The Coming Fusion of Hast and 
West,”’ by Ernest F. Fenollosa ; ‘‘How the Other 
Half Laughs,”’ by John Corbin, and ‘“‘The White 
Forest,’? written and illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. Thenumber contains an unusually 
attractive list of short stories, including ‘‘An 
Esmeralda of Rocky Canyon,’ by Bret Harte, 
and the ninth and last of the Old Chester Tales, 


' The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace Shields,”’ 


by Margaret Deland, illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. The poems are appropriate to the season: 
“The Martyr’s Idyl,’”? a dramatic poem founded 
on a legend of the early Christian Church, by 
Louise Imogen Guiney, illustrated by E. Gras- 
set; ‘‘Mary,’”? by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
‘Eire Christ, the Flower of Virtue, Bloomed,”’ 
by Louise Morgan Sill, illustrated by F. V. Du 
Mond. 


Blackwood's for November has the usual vari- 
ety of contents. The first article contains a 
somewhat rapid estimate of the state of Eng- 
lish literature at the present time. The writer 
is of the opinion that, on the whole, ‘‘the gener- 
ation is lamentable.”? He considers that there 
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tance, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Kip- 
ling, and Mr. Henley. ‘‘A Heathen Chinee’’ is 
a sketch from life. ‘‘The Press and Finance’’ 
is written in view of recent law proceedings in 
London. ‘John Chamberlain, Letter Writer,’ 
unearths some interesting correspondence dur- 
ing the reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI. Other 
interesting articles deal with fishing for sport 
in Norway, amateur farming in England, the 
influence of Lincolnshire and its scenery on the 
poetry of Tennyson. We have the usual politi- 
cal articles, and lastly, ‘‘The Looker-on”’ com- 
ments on the ‘‘Kitchener Expedition,’’ the West 
Indies, and ‘‘Mendicamental Literature.”’ 

The Living Church Quarterly is at hand, be- 


THE NEW-SHAPED 


Prayer Books 
and fymnals 


Combination Sets, 2 Vols. as One 
Oblong 48mo. Emerald Type. 
832 Pages. Thirteen-sixteenth inch thick. 
Weight of set complete, 544 ounces. 
New Plates, Convenient Size, 
New Shape, Dainty.Proportions.. 
Exquisitely Printed Upon 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTERSQY’ 
ROYAL INDIA PAPER 
Styles and Prices vary 


From No. 3802 French Morocco, 
To No. 3889 Best Levant, - 


$2.00 
8.00 


The Prayer Book only can be supplied at from 
$1 to $3.50. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E; & Je By Young & Co., Lepper Uaion, 


Eminently 
Suitable fo 
Framing 


have been 


THESE 
ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS 


proofs, 


Cburch, $6.00, 
EDITION D0 20t delay. 


ONE OF A. B. FROST’S ILLUSTRATIONS (Reduced). 


Address: 
The Living Church, 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ceived, 


LIMITED 


OR 


are the 50 daintily- 
printed pictures just 
issued in attractive 
TL Portfolio form by the 
Messrs. Scribner's. 
Size 13x93 inches, 
heavy plate paper. 


in constant de- 
mand at 50 cents each, The 
entire collection represents, 
therefore, $25,00 worth of 
The publishers now offer this 
Portfolio, together with a full year’s sub- 
scription to Scribner’s Magazine, for 
$5.00; or including also The Living 


Send at once, 
STRICTLY Orders will be filled as re- 
Portfolio 
sold separately from a full 
year's subscription to Scribner’s. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Following artists con- 
tribute some of their 
choicest work: 


C. D. Gibson. 
Howard Pyle. 
AS Bi Frost: 
F. H. Smith. 
E. A. Abbey. 
F.S. Church. 
Will H. Low. 
Albert Herter. 
A. B. Wenzel. 
Daniel Vierge. 
Robert Blum. 
A. Castaigne. 
W. J. Baer. 
C. S. Reinhardt 
Albert Moore. 
F. €. Yohn. 


Scribner’s 


2 AND THE 


is not 


Portfolio; 


$5. 
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ginning its calendar with Advent. It has the 
usual abundance of accurate statistics, with 
portraits of the recently consecrated Bishops, 
Dr. Brewster, Dr. McVickar, and Dr. Brown. 
The new departure in the arrangement of mis- 
sionary fields has compelled a return to the for- 
mer arrangement of dioceses, according to their 
names, thus crowding out the grouping them by 
States, which we confess pleased us better. A 
novel feature is the presentation of a number of 
short, pithy replies from representatives of all 
schools, to the question, ‘‘Why I am a Church- 
man,’”’ Aside from the scholarly value of these 
answers, and the gratification to curiosity that 


they give about the causes that have iafluenced | 


some who have not always been Churchmen, the 
striking characteristic of them all is the una- 
nimity of the reasons assigned, and the strong 
Churchliness which pervades them all, no 
matter what the peculiar style of Churchman- 
ship that the particular writer is credited with 
following. The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated in keeping up the character of the Quar 
terly so creditably. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins has written for thenext 
volume of The Youth’s Companion a characteris- 
tic sketch of New England life called, ‘‘When 
Sereny Maria Went to School,’’ in which, with 
many touches of humor and pathos, she pictures 
the sort of education girls used to receive in the 
old district school, the sort of pleasures they 
enjoyed, and the punishments they suffered. 


Opinions of the Press 


New York Observer (Pres.) 

Tue CuurcH THE Kerrrer oF TRuTH.—It is 
the Church of Christ thatis the stay of truth 
through the centuries, from which, and not 
from the vagaries of individuals, whether un- 
balanced as unbelievers or as fanatics, the most 
consistent and persistent testimony to the es- 
sentials of the Gospel is to be expected. Cheap 
substitutes for organized Christianity will not do. 
Depreciatory views of the mission and worth of 
the Church argue in their authors a lack of 
critical insight and historic sense. The Church, 
with all its human errors, has proved itself to be 
in allages the great conservator of just views and 
practices among men, and it is too late in these 
days to begin to rail at it, or to treat it with cold 
neglect. Empires may rise and fall, armies and 
fleets be mobilized or dispersed, markets may 
change, political issues vary with the years, 
and heresies assault or abate, but through all 
mutations, and despite all enmities, the Church 
of Christ,which is the Church of the living God, 
remains the pillar and stay of truth, the contin- 
uous conservator of the Faith once delivered to 


the saints. 
Christian Work 


“Rpiscopacy.’’—Is episcopacy coming to the 
fore? Asa governing method it must be ad- 
mitted to have proved remarkably successful, 
as the four Episcopal denominations abundant- 
ly attest. Any way,just now we see the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church dissatisfied with 
its pastorless churches and churchless pastors, 
and seeking closer oversight and taking an ob- 
lique march to episcopal authority by providing 
for joint.sessions and cornmissioners for ‘‘the 
oversight of its unemployed ministers and va- 
cant churches.’’ Then, too, the Universalists 
have appointed the Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood ‘‘Gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist Church,”’ 
his duties, among others, being ‘‘to foster the 
appointment of State superintendents and dis- 
trict superintendents; to help pastors in their 
difficulties,and so far as possible to utilize all 
of our ministerial forces, that our Church may 
do its share of Christ’s work in the world.” 
This is episcopacy pure and simple—nothing 
more, nothing less. In fact, under this action, 
Dr. Atwood becomes Archbishop Atwood, 
with bishops and assistant bishops or arch- 
deacons to follow. It is a fact, and a very 


significant one, that the denominations are 
all suffering from these vacant churches and 
idle pastors, except those denominations that 
utilize the episcopacy. It is a question if these 
non Episcopal Churches are not suffering for fail- 
ing to use a reserve force upon which they have 
not drawn. 
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to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 


If so then 


THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 
It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 


highest British and Continental authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 
Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


THE LIVING AGE 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 


FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 


3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE 


TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. 1st, the 
weekly numbers of 1898, isswed after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P.0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY HOLIDAY OFFER, 


By Special Arrangement with a prominent Publishing House, we have purchased 


55 Sets of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 


Bound in Rolled Persian Calf, Jimp, gilt cross, round corners, red under gold edges gilt roll, printed on India 
paper, value $5.00. During the coming holiday season, or until the 55 sets are disposed of, we make the fol- 


owing extremely liberal offer. 


The Prayer Book Onde Lymnalos aces eee ee eee $5.00 


Two New Subscriptions to THE LiIvING CHURCH....... 


$9.00 


Both for $4.00. Postage Extra. 


REMEMBER, this offer expires when the 55 sets are disposed of, 


It will be 


advisable to order at once, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ASK FOR 


DUTTON'S CALENDARS. 


DAILY PAD CALENDARS. 


A necessity in every home and every Business 
Office. We have the following, attractively made 
and suitable for wall ornaments: 


BLOCK CALENDARS, 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 


The ?hillips Brooks Calendar. 
Card (8x1034) with quotations tor every day in the 


year from his WOPKS.........c.csseeseeeeeeeeveeeces $0.50 
The Shakespearian Year Calendar. 

With quotations for every day......... cece eee eens 40 
Tennyson Calendar. 

With quotations for every day from his works..... 40 


Christian Year Calendar. 

A devotional selestion for every day..... 
The Burns Calendar. 

A selection for EVELY GAY.....cbs ces vecereeercceens 40 
The Musicians’ Calendar. 

A selection fr m the writings of prominent musi- 

cians for every day in the year.......6....eeeecees 40 
The Longfellow Calendar. 

With selections from his works for every day in 

THE YEA... cece cece cree cree eet ecenseeseeeeeeeseens 40 
Our Daily Light Calendar. 


Devotional selections for every day in the year.... .30 
Dickens Calendar. 

With quotations from DIckens.......seceeseeseeeees 30 
Gems of Thought Calendar. 

Unique selections for every day in the year........ 30 


These Calendars are for sale everywhere. 


Full List of ail our Calendars will be, mailed on applica- 
tion. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


KNOW READY. NO OTHER PUBLICATION TAKES 
/TS PLACE. 


The Powers and Duties of the 


Parish Vestry. By the Rector of a 


Country Parish. 
ALSO 


Table of Hymns, Comprising Appro- 
priate Selections for Every Sunday and 
Holy Day, and Chosen, as far as Possi- 
ble, in Harmony with the Gospel for the 
Day. By A. L. BRISTOL, New Haven, 
Conn. 


ALSO 

AN ARRANGEMENT OF THE OFFERTORY 
Sentences; Comprising Selections for every 
Sunday and Holy Day, Chosen as far as 
Possible in Harmony with the Collect, Epis- 
tle, and Gospel for the Day. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
ALMANAC AND YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1899 


will contain the above and much other valuable mat- 
ter. Order at once direct, or through any Bookseller 
in the United States. The best and cheapest Year 
Book published. Over 400 pages, 25 cents. Cloth, 
50 cents. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTIS-6 GO) Publishers, 
283 and 285 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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The household 


“To See the Lord”’ 


BY H. F.S. 


The following lines were suggested by the remark 
ofa little childy returning from his first service in 
the church, who had been told, in answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Why do you attend church?’’ that the object 
is to see the Blessed Lord. 


Led by the hand, a little child 
Trod slowly to the house of prayer. 
“Why go?’ the little one had asked. 
“To see the Blessed Saviour there.”’ 


The answer that the child received 
Went not unheeded nor unheard, 

The message from that little one 
Holds much of truth and sacred word. 


It was the hour of early morn, 
The faithful few, but not the least 
Of all the earthly saints of God, 
Knelt for the Eucharistic feast, 


On homeward way he spoke these words-— 
As from the church the child was led: 
“T saw the Blessed Saviour there, 
He prayed and offered wine ard bread.”’ 


Ah! that to all the faithful ones 

The priests of God might so appear. 
That by their lives and holy acts, 

In all they do, Christ might be there. 


The , Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D, H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF ‘SUNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER xX. 


46 HAT may not happen in three 
months!’ Edgerly had said to Joan, 
and he had applied himself with the utmost 
energy to bring about within that time what 
had-become the purpose of his life. 

The passion which a beautiful face, or the 
mysterious attraction of one human being 
for another, can inspire, may change the 
whole current of a man’s being, and Edger- 
ly, though not given to introspection, felt at 
times a wonder at himself. He had lived so 
easily, taking and making che best of life, as 
he understood it, with no special conceal- 
ment to practice, and now he found himself 
gifted with the power of leading, as it were, 
a double life, a new life, sweet and secret 
and full of passionate hopes and fears, and 
the old life, which had all at once become 
-one of duplicity. 

Luey Kenyon was the only one who felt, 
though why, she could hardly have ex- 
plained, a vague, disquieting sense that Kd- 
gerly was changed. The girl loved him, 
and love, the proverb notwithstanding, is 
often endowed with a sort of second sight. 
He did not come less frequently to the pret- 
ty house with the palm trees on the lawn, 
and was not less gaily attentive to his cousin, 
and yet when he had gone, Lucy’s pretty 
face often wore a disappointed, dejected 
look, and there were now and then tell-tale 


shadows round her eyes, speaking of nights, 


not spent in healthful sleep. 

One evening Edgerly had come back with 
his uncle to dinner; Lucy, in one of her 
-airiest and daintiest costumes, was sitting on 
the piazza awaiting them. Since she had 
begun to have that haunting uncertainty 
about Edgerly, the poor child had devoted 
even more time than usual to her toilet. If 
dress could make her more attractive in his 
eyes, then money and art should come to 
her aid. Luckily, there was no need to 
stint herself in anything. Her dressmaker 
and milliner profited by her recent disquiet, 
but it is doubtful whether the simplest, most 
girlish dress would not have made her quite 


as pleasing to the eye, as the more elabor- 
ate and costly style which she had adopted. 
This evening, the extreme contrast which 
she presented to the‘picture of Joan which 
was constantly before his mind’s eye, made 
Edgerly feel for the moment something al- 
most like repulsion, a sort of jealousy, for 
Joan’s sake, of all this elaborate display. 
He took his cousin’s hand, however, with 
his accustomed chivalry of manner, and sat 
dowu beside her. 

‘You look as cool as a bit of sea-foam this 
evening,” he said, smiling; ‘‘by the way, 
have you been to the coast this week?” 

Lucy looked at him reproachfully. ‘‘Have 
you forgotten,” she said, ‘‘that we were go- 
ing together?” : 

“Of course we were! but I have been 
quite busy since I was here, and I thought 
you might have run down one day with 
some of your friends.” 

‘‘No,” said Lucy, ‘‘I did not feel as if I 
cared to. Howsunburnt you are, Charlie,” 
she said presently; ‘‘you look as if you might 
have been to the coast yourself,” and a sus- 
picion flashed through her mind that he 
might have run down with some of his 
friends, ‘‘or have you been into the country?” 

“Tl always get sunburnt in the summer,” 
he said carelessly. ‘‘Just going to and fro to 
the office in this hot sun might give one 
a coat of ‘tan,’ and I have had toride into 
the country now and then on business.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I ever saw you look so brown 
before,” said the girl, searching his face 
with her blue eyes. ‘ 

“T hope it isn’t unbecoming to my style of 
beauty!’’ he answered laughingly, but with 
a shade of impatience. 

“No,” said Lucy slowly, ‘‘it isn’t unbe- 
coming, only it makes you look unlike your- 
self. Why, I should think you must spend 
hours and hours in the sun to look like that.” 

My delicate skin is easily affected,” he 
said good humoredly, ‘‘suppose you lend me 
one of your sea-side veils when nextI go 
into the country.” 

The sound of the dinner-bell broke in 
upon their talk, but when they were seated 
at thé table, Lucy, with the persistency of 
a rather limited mind, recurred to the sub- 
ject. 

“Tsn’t Charlie awfully sunburnt, papa?” 
she said, playing with the rich lace which 
shaded her white neck, and displaying a lit- 
tle hand that had never known one hour’s 
toil of any kind, and an immense solitaire 
diamond that looked much out of place on 
the plump, childish finger. 


Edgerly instantly saw another hand, a 
womanly, shapely hand ‘whose finger-tips 
were stained by the crimson fruit’ they had 
been gathering, a hand whose lightest touch 
he could not forget. Poor little Lucy! if 
she could have known his thoughts she 
would have longed to creep away and hide 
herself and her finery from all the world. 


‘*Yes, he’s pretty well tanned,” said Mr. 
Kenyon, glancing in an absent-minded way 
at Edgerly; ‘‘that day’s shooting, I guess. 
By the way, you didn’t bring us any game.” 

“No,” said Edgerly, not looking at his 
cousin, but well aware that she was looking 
at him, ‘‘those foothills above Pasadena are 
pretty well shot over; I shan’t try them 
again.” 

“Tt’s better in the San Fernando,” said 
Mr. Kenyon, ‘‘up above the Leland ranch, 
where you and I were that day.” 

“Pl go there next time,” said Edgerly 
carelessly. 

‘‘Why did he not tell me he had been 
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shooting? why did he say he had ridden 
into the country on business?” thought 
Lucy. 

The meal was rather a silent one, Mr. 
Kenyon being preoccupied with business 
schemes, and the young people not being pre- 
cisely on the same terms with cach other as 
before. After dinner they went into the 
moon-lit drawing-room; it was a fancy of 
Lucy’s not to have the electric lamps lit 
early when there was moonlight. She sat 
down at the piano and played some pretty 
reveries and a waltz or two, while the men 
smoked their cigars on the veranda just out- 
side the window. These evenings had always 
been to Lucy so delightful; the conscious- 
ness of Edgerly’s presence in itself had made 
her happy, and the belief that, although he 
had not yet asked her to be his wife, his 
feeling for her was that of a lover, had 
filled her with sweet anticipation; but to- 
night, when she had ceased playing, and 
Edgerly had placed a chair for her near his 
own, she drew it back into the shadow, for 
she feared the traces of tears might be seen 
upon her cheeks. 

Her little air of depression had, however, 
put Edgerly upon his guard, and before . 
leaving, he told his cousin that he would 
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call for her on his first leisure day to take 
her down to Santa Monica. So Lucy put 
her cares behind her and lived on the antic- 
ipation of the pleasure until it came, and on 
its memory afterwards, for Edgerly that 
day was full of gentle attentions. They 
spent what to Lucy were delightful hours 
upon the shore of the blue Pacific. watching 
the never-ending procession of snowy 
breakers spend themselves upon the sands, 
and the crowd of merry bathers go through 
their fantastic performances in the surf, 
and then the golden, glowing sunset and its 
reflection in the glassy waters, and the soft 
after-glow of sky and sea,and the first stars 
come out in the gray-blue sky. Then they 
came back to the city in the crowded train, 
and Edgerly drove his cousin home from 
the station. Altogether, to Lucy, it had 
been a day of days, while to the young man, 
it had been ‘‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 
Lucy lived it all over again many times, 
and convinced herself,.or nearly so, that 
her dawning doubts about Edgerly’s attach- 
ment were quite unfounded. 

One afternoon a week or so after this, Lucy 
was lying in her favorite hammock on the 
veranda, completely screened from view 
by the swaying curtains of exquisite climb- 
ing plants, roses, crimson and cream, and 
snowy white, the gorgeous trumpet flower, 
and the golden-starred jasmine. Lying 
there, she could see through the spaces 
among the leaves the carriage drive to the 
gates, and although she held a book in her 
hand, her eyes were constantly wandering 
in that direction. It was near the usual 
time of Edgerly’s visits. 

Presently a farm-wagon drove up and 
stopped, and a lad came in through the 
smaller gate, carrying a basket of grapes. 
Lucy recognized him. It was the boy who 
had brought strawberries one day when she 
and Edgerly had been strolling about to- 
gether. She remembered how they had 
picked out the largest fruit, and how the 
old housekeeper had scolded them. That 
was before she had seen a shadow of change 
in herlover. Had she not been so preoccu- 
pied in watching for Edgerly, she might 
have called the boy to her, for she remem- 
bered his bright, handsome face, and merry 
laugh, when they pillaged his basket. Ina 
little while he returned, swinging his empty 
basket, and walking quickly to the gates. 
He had climbed into his wagon and was 
driving away,when Edgerly methim. Then 
happened what to Lucy, watching behind 
her leafy screen, was stranye and perplex- 
ing, 

Edgerly rested his hand upon the side of 
the wagon and spoke to the boy, not for a 
moment or two, but for many minutes. Once 
he turned and cast a glance towards the 
house, then eagerly resumed his conversa- 
tion. Then he drew a note-book from his 
pocket; tore a leaf from it, and then another, 
and wrote; he folded them and gave them to 
the boy, and still delayed, until at last the 
lad. slowly turned the horse’s head and 
drove off. Edgerly, too; disappeared, and 
Lucy had almost given up the expectation of 
seeing him, when he came sauntering slowly 
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towards the house. Should she ask him 
why he had spoken so long and so earnestly 
to the boy? or should she wait for him to 
tell her? The unaccountable feeling of dis- 
trust grew upon her. 

Edgerly looked a little flushed, and seemed 
somewhat absent-minded, though he sat 
chatting with his cousin until the shadows 
began to lengthen across the lawn. He left 
her at last without 4 word about the boy, 
and Lucy, as soon as he had gone, went to 
the housekeeper. 

“Mrs, Goodwin,” she said, trying not to 
seem as interested as she felt, ‘‘do you know 
the boy who brought the fruit this after- 
noon?” 

“‘T don’t know his name, Miss Lucy,” the 
woman answered, ‘‘but he comes now and 
then. Don’t you remember when you and 
Mr. Edgerly spoke to him?” 

“Ves,” said Lucy, “I thought it was the 
same boy; he has such a pleasant face. Id 
like to speak to him when he comes again. 
Will you remember to send him to me?” 

“Yes, Miss,” said, Mrs. Goodwin, wonder- 
ing a little, and then she noticed that her 
young mistress looked a little pale and dis- 
pirited. 

‘‘Aren’t you feeling well, dearie?”’ she 
asked; she had lived with the family since 
Lucy was a baby, and sometimes spoke to 
her as if she were stilla child. 

‘Just a headache,” said Lucy, smiling a 
little wistfully, and she dropped into Mrs. 
Goodwin’s easy chair and let the old woman 
bring some cologne and bathe her forehead. 
Somehow it was a comfort to have the 
faithful old hands minister to her, and the 
girl would have liked to put her head upon 
the housekeeper’s shoulder and have ‘‘a good 
Cry. 

If Edgerly could have found a pretext for 
doing so, he would have tried to prevent 
‘Bert from calling at his uncle’s house, yet 
the chances of Lucy’s speaking to him were 
of the smallest. He, himself, had never 
seen the boy there except on that occasion, 
which he so well remembered, when he had 
had the first sight of Joan’s face. But to- 
day he had seen the wagon turning away, 
and supposing himself to be unseen from 
the house, had stopped to speak with him. 
He had sent a message to Joan, ‘‘just aline,”’ 
to assure her that he was not idle in her 
grandfather’s affairs, and that he hoped 
within afew days to bring a favorable re- 
port to the ranch. He had been there many 
times since that first visit. No wonder that 
he was sunburnt, for on one pretext or 
another, he had ridden to the foothills of- 
tener than even the warmest interest in 
Captain Leland’s affairs seemed to justify. 


(To be continued.) 
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Children’s hour 


The Periwinkles 
BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


HEY had been called the infant class by 
the superintendent, but they spoke of 
themselves as ‘‘Us downstairs ones,” be- 
cause they sat downstairs in Sunday school. 
Now, however, they had formed themselves 
into a little society, and this story tells how 
they happened to do so, and how the name 
of ‘‘The Periwinkles” came to mean them. 
The oldest of them was but eleven, and 
they were of all ages from that down to lit- 
tle Dick Fisher who could not speak plain. 
When the grown-ups decided to build a 
new church, so many new societies sprang 
up thatall the people in the congregation be- 
longed to one or two, except the ‘‘downstairs 
ones.”’ Each of these societies had its own 
purpose, and expected to raise money for 
that purpose, but the infants were so small, 
and were already giving one cent a week to 
Sunday school and another to missions, it 
was thought too much to ask more of them. 
Not so thought the little ones. Some of 
them felt sure they could earn more money. 
Totty Brown and Lars Edson were of this 
number, and being neighbors had many lit- 
tle chats over it. One afternoon in vacation, 
they set out hand in hand, each carrying a 
bunch of periwinkles to sell. They saw old 
Mrs. Grayson on her piazza shelling peas, 
and so Totty said: 

‘Don’t you, please, want to buy some per- 
iwinkles? We want to get some pennies for 
the new church.” 

“Why, bless your hearts, you are too 
bright little periwinkles yourselves,” said 
old Mrs. Grayson. ‘Yes, I want some of the 
posies, they make me think of York State, 
and you may bring me a bunch every week 
as long as they last.” 


They sold the other bunch to another 
neighbor, and then ran back home for more. 
On the way they met some other downstairs 
ones, who were at once fired with zeal to 
sell periwinkles also, and before the day was 
over, Mrs. Edson’s periwinkle bed had been 
stripped of every blossom, and a good many 
houses in Park Grove village had a bouquet 
of the funny twinkling blossoms in the front 
window, and that is how the little ones of 
Park Grove Episcopal church came to be 
called “The Periwinkles.” The next Sun- 
day so many of them brought nickels, as 
well as their regular two cents, their super- 
intendent told them they might come to her 
house Monday afternoon, when they would 
consider what would be best to do with their 
offerings. 


There were not many things proposed, be- 
cause the grown-up societies had provided 
for nearly everything, but they finally de- 
cided to pay for a beautiful group of three 
windows of stained glass. One of their fav- 
orite teachers who was an artist, offered to 
furnish the design, which was to be that of 
Jesus as a boy among the elders in the tem- 
ple, and the border was to be of blue peri- 
winkles. The design costing nothing would 
briag the price of the windows down to a 
sum which might be raised in ample time 
by fifty children, if their offerings averaged 
five cents apiece every Sunday. 

And now the good times began. There 
were meetings at the homes of the teachers, 
when ways and means were discussed, and 
where frolics and games of romps were not 
forbidden. They were instructed not to 


palm off upon people useless things, nor to 
press their wares upon any one, and to ask 
only a fair price for either their services or 
for what they had to sell. They soon found 
themselves of general use. 

Everybody seemed to want errands done, 
and then people would say, ‘“‘Get a Peri- 
winkle,” or ‘‘I want a Periwinkle.” 

Rainy days they all met and made holders 
or button mats. Some of them had gardens 
and sold lettuce and radishes, young onions 
and parsley, asparagus and pie plant. Sevy- 
eral of the older boys tacked shades on to 
the rollers at the big Shade Cloth Factory, 
and earned several nickels a week that 
way. A lady let Amy Lang take her baby 
out in its carriage several times a week, and 
paid her two cents each time. 

When vacation was over the errands in- 
creased. The children who had sold aspar- 
agus now sold the foliage to ladies who 
wanted it to decorate their rooms, and when 
that was gone, they seemed tolike feathery 
clematis and milkweed pods. Then the per- 
iwinkles had such good times making candy 
and cracking nuts for people about Thanks- 
giving time. 

And so it went on until after the holidays 
the Periwinkles gave an entertainment. It 
was held in an old meeting-house which had 
been bought to use as the Sunday school 
room, A big fire in the big fireplace, deco- 
rations of evergreen, and tissue paper ban- 
nerets made the long room gay.. 

A curtain was drawn in front of the plat- 
form, and there the children had a Mother 
Goose party, when Jacky Horner, Simple 
Simon,Little Miss Moffet, and the others did 
themselves proud. Then came refreshments, 


‘and after that there were shadow panto- 


mines. 

For these a sheet was stretched across an 
opening between curtains, and a bright 
light placed behind it threw the shadows of 
animals, birds, and fishes upon the sheet. 
These figures had been cut from butcher’s 
papers, and strung on a wire, and when 
moved along back of the screen there seemed 
to pass in procession a dancing menagerie. 
There were donkeysand clowns,roosters and 
monkeys, elephants and pigs and geese; also 
running boys and girls in chimney-pot hats 
and mobcaps. It was thought very funny. 
Next,a part of the screen was made opaque, 
by having an old blanket pinned up behind 
it; this had a moon and stars cut in its up- 
per half. Totty Brown and Jessie Holcomb 
seated behind the light side, recited the fol- 
lowing, one verse each: 

‘The moon is very fair and bright, 
And rises very high; 

I think it isa pretty sight 
To see it in the sky. 

“The stars are very pretty, too, 
You see them all about; 


At first there seems a very few, 
But soon the rest come out.”’ 


When Jessie came to the last line, a boy 
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who was behind the dark screen was to tear 
away some cloth which covered part of the 
stars so as to make ‘‘the restcome out,” but 
he tore so hard it took a long strip out of the 
thick screen, and then everybody laughed, 
and asked if that was a shooting star or a 
comet. 

Then the banks were broken, and it was 
found The Periwinkles had quite enough 
money for their window, and after the little 
folks thanked the people for their kindness 
in patronizing them, good nights were said, 
and everybody went home happy. 

And the windows were put in place, and 
are there yet,as you may see for yourself any 
day you go to church, and The Periwinkles 
are there too, a little older now, but just as 
busy and useful and happy as ever; for there 
are always good things to be done by every- 
body, old and young, who have kind hearts 
and willing hands. 


Whatsoever 


(¢ [LEASE move along,” said little Harry 
to Eddie Fish, as he tried to sit down 
by Eddie at Sunday school. 

‘IT shan’t do it,” replied Eddie, and he 
took up as much room on the bench as he 
could, and pretended to be looking at his 
book. But he was really thinking to him- 
self, ‘‘I got here first and I guess I ain’t go- 
ing to give up this corner seat. 

Presently he peeped over the top of his 
book to see what had become of Harry. He 
was sitting at the other end of the bench by 
Charlie Fay, who had squeezed himself into 
as small a place as he could tomake room 
for Harry. The two boys were talking and 
smiling and looking very happy. Eddie had 
plenty of room down at his end of the bench, 
but somehow he didn’t feel very happy. 

Just at that moment Harry dropped his 
penny. Kddie saw it roll away under the 
edge of Miss Smith’s dress, but instead of 
telling Harry whereit was he turned around 
and looked at the boys in the class behind. 
Harry and Charlie hunted around on the 
floor for the penny, but could not find it un- 
til Miss Smith began looking, too. That 
moved her dress a little, and so the penny 
was found. 

Miss Smith had some beautiful cards 
which she gave to the boys at the close of 
school. Each card had a different verse on 
it. Eddie’s was: ‘‘All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.’ He shut the card up 
quick in his Sunday school book, as soon as 
he had read it, but somehow the verse kept 
going over in his mind. 

That night at supper there was a nice 
dish of cream toast, and mamma said, ‘I 
made this because you are so fond of it, 
Eddie.” 

Eddie liked the cream toast very much. 

After supper mamma’s friend, Miss Carr, 
came to the gate, with two large, ripe pears 
in her hand. ‘‘A certain little boy asked me 
if he-might-have these two pears when they 
were ripe,” said she, ‘‘and that boy’s name is 
Eddie. Ihave been watching them every day 
and now here they are,” and she gave them 
to Eddie. Heate one of the pears very quiet- 


= Shade Wont Work~ 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


t HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 


when buying your shades. 


ly, but he did notseem to enjoy itas much as 
Miss Carr expected he would. Mamma 
noticed, too, that he was very quiet. 

At bed-time mamma said to Eddie, as she 
put her arm tenderly about him, ‘‘Has my 
little boy had a happy day?” 

“No,” said Eddie, ‘‘and I wish Miss Carr 
didn’t give me those pears, and I don’t want 
any more cream toast!’’ 

‘Why, Eddie,” said mamma, ‘‘what makes 
you talk so?” 

‘Well, anyhow, everybody is doing ‘what- 
soevers’ to me, and I didn’t do it to Harry!” 

Mamma could not tell what Eddie meant 
till he pulled his card out of his pocket, 
where he had put it after he came home 
from Sunday school. Then she read the 
verse, and Eddie told her how he wouldn’t 
move up for Harry or tell him where his 
penny was. ‘I expect he thought I was 
real mean, too.”’ 

‘Probably he thought very little about it, 
Eddie,’ said mamma. ‘‘When we are un- 
kind it makes ourselves a great deal more 
unhappy than it does any one else. Harry 
found a good seat, but you, my dear child, 
lost something that you did not find again— 
the pleasure of being polite and kind. 
Every time you do an unkind act it makes it 
easier to do it the next time, andif you 
keep on refusing to be kind and helpful to 
others your soul will grow crooked and un- 
sightly instead of noble and beautiful.” 

Eddie said that he wasn’t going to keep on 
refusing to be kind; and I think he was in 
earnest, for the very next Sunday he gave 
the corner seat to little Harry.—Selected. 


A Man of Many Parts 


ERE is an amusing old handbill, printed 
and circulated in Cumberland early in 
the century: 
“T, James Williams, parish clerk, saxtone, 
town cryer and bellman, make and sells all 
sorts of haberdasheries, groceries, etc., 
likewise hair and whigs drest, and cut, on 
the shortest notice. Also— 
‘“N. B.—I keep an evening school, where 
I teach at reasonable rates, reading, writing, 
singing and sums. 
“‘N.B.—I plays the hooboy occasionally, if 


wanted. : 
“N. B.—My shop is next doore, where I 


bleed, draw teeth and shoo horses, all with 
greatest scil. 

“N. B.—Children taut to dance, if agree- 
able, at six pence per week, by me, J. Wil- 
liams, who buy and sell old iron and coals— 
shoes cleaned and mended. 

‘““N. B.—Look over the door for the sign 
of the three pigeons. 

“N. B.—I sell good ayle, and sometimes 
eyder. Lodgings for single men.”—From 
The Sketch. 
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Blend most softly BASS 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


Sold in all colors and shades 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route gives the best, and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 

car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 234 days Chicago 

to Los Angeles. 


Addiess General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y. 
CHICAGO. 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1 


The Standard of Excellence 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS. 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


soap 


boiling, rinsing. 


“There's the rub.” cme.) 


The ‘‘rub”’ in one hand, and the effect 
of it in the other. 
“ad.” —isn’t it? 
health, if nothing else, ought to make 
you give up this wearing washboard 
rubbing with soap, and take up the sen- 
sible way of washing with Pearline—soaking, 
The washboard rubbing, done 


Good design for a 
Question of 


in the midst of soiled clothes and tainted steam is harmful to 
any woman. If you think it isn’t, you’d better think again. s70 
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Export and Import Statistics 


‘rhe rapid expansion of our export trade is il- 
lustrated by some figures just prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics showing the 
gains in our exports to Africa. The fact that 
the manufactures and products of the United 
States are finding an increased market in that 
part of the world, is just now the subject of a 
good deal of attention in European countries 
which have hitherto supplied most of the arti- 
cles imported into Africa. A recent issue of a 
prominent European trade publication calls at- 
tention to the fact that British exports to South 
Africa in the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber 30, 1898, show a decrease of 725,209 pounds 
sterling or 12!4 per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding nine months of the preceding 
year. The figuresof the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics show that meantime our experts to 
Africa have increased 13'4 p2r cent. 

The recent development of our trade in this 
direction has been very rapid. In the fiscal 
year 1894 the total exports to Africa were less 
than $5,000,000, while in 1898 they were over 
$17,000,000. 

All classes of our manufactures and products 
appear to be gaining a foothold for themselves 
in this new market. Inthe nine months ending 
September 30, 1898, 1,434,007 bushels of American 
corn were sent to Africa, against 650,323 in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year, 

- and 3,608,547 bushels of wheat, against 1,965,744 
in the nine months of 1897. Of canned beef, 
the exports to Africa in the nine months of the 
present year were 3,952,681 pounds, against 
2,869,279 in the corresponding months of 1897, 
and of lard the exports to Africa in the nine 
months of 1898 were 1,752,570 pounds, against 
1,034,759 in nine months of 1897 and 700 858 in 
nine months of 1896. Even American butter 
found a market in that part of the world, the 
exports of butter in the nine months of 1998 be- 
ing 16,614 pounds, :against 15,340 in the months 
of last year, and 3,416 in the corresponding 
months of 1896. American tobacco finds a mar- 
ket in Africa, the exports of the nine months of 
1898 being 1,579,533 pounds of leaf tobacco, and 
$222,345 worth of manufactured tobacco. 


American manufactures also seem to be great- 
ly in demand in Africa. The exports of furni- 
ture to that continent in the nine months of the 
present year amount to $256,457 in value,against 
$157,725 in the corresponding months of 1896. 
Exports of boots and shoes were $61,320 in value 
during nine months of this year, against $53,796 
in nine months of 1896. In the nine months of 
1898 the exports of leather amounted to $39,009; 
those of builders’ hardware, to $162,134; cotton 
cloths, 7,743,980 yards; and agricultural imple- 
ments, $171,303 in value. Steel railsshow avery 
large increase, amounting to $83,748 in the nine 
months of 1898, against $31,538 in the correspond- 
ing months of 1897. Even our more delicately 
adjusted instruments and manufactures find a 
market in that part of the. world, the exporta- 
tion of clocks and watches amounting in the 
nine months of 1898 to $42,662; those of sewing 
machines to $7,947; those of instruments and 
apparatus for scientific purposes, including tele- 
graph and telephone, to $31,197; typewriters, to 
$34,904, against $16,317 in the corresponding 
months of last year, and bicycles, to $134,414, 
against $107,197 in the corresponding months of 
1897, and $20,628 in the nine months of 1896. 

Imports of manufactures into the United 
States in the fiscal year 1898. were 30 per cent. 
less than those of 1888, although the population 
had increased 25 per cent. meantime. The 
treasury bureau of statistics, which presented 
last week a table showing the growth in the ex- 
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ports of manufactures from 1868 to 1898, has now 
prepared a similar table showing the imports of 
manufactures in the same period. While this 
indicates that the imports of manufactures in 
1898 were much larger:than those of 1868 or 1878, 
it shows that in 1898 they were fully 30 per cent. 
below those of 1888, In 1888, the total import of 
manufactures was $325,000,000, and in 1898 but 
$226,000,000, while the total exports of manu- 
factures which in 1888 was $130,000,000, was in 
1898 over $291,000,000. The total exports of manu- 
factures in 1898 was not only the largest in our 
history, but for the first time was greater than 
theimports of manufactures, the total export of 
manufactures being $291,208,.358, and the total 
import of manufactures, $229,991,231. 

A study of these two tables showing the 
growth of exports, of manufactures, and decrease 
of imports of this class of goods, reveals some in- 
teresting facts. Imports of iron and steel man- 
ufactures, which in 1868 were $23 000,000, and in 
1888, $49,000,000, were in 1898 less than $13,000,- 
000, while exports of this class of manufactures 
increased from less than $11,000,000 in 1868 to 
$17,000,000 in 1888 and $70,000,000 in 1898. Silk 
manufactures, of which the importations in 
1898 were $33,000,000, dropped to $23,000,000 in 
1898, while the importations of raw silk for use 
of our own manufactories increased meantime 
from $19,000,000 in 1888 to $31,000,000 in 1898. 
Manufactures of wool imported in 1878 amounted 
to $25,000,000; in 1888, to $47,000,000, and in 1898 
to less than $15,000,000. Imports of glass manu- 
factures dropped from $7,854,725 in 1888 to $2,- 
782,617 in 1896, while the total exportation in the 
same period increased about 50 per cent., being 
$881,628 in 1888, and $1,211,014 in 1898. 


Largest Map Ever Drawn 


Amap, which is remarkable as being the larg- 
est ever drawn on an accurate scale in this 
country, has been recently placed on the walls 
of the American Express Company’s office, 65 
Broadway,NewYork. The mapis sixty-eight ft. 
in length, and twelve ft. from top to bottom. It 
is drawn on a ccale of thirty miles to the inch, 
and represents the belt of the earth's surface 
between 5 deg. and 65 deg. north, an expanse of 
land and water 25,000 miles long and 3,600 miles 
wide. The map is hand-painted on canvas, and 
all the principle cities, as well as railroad and 
steamship lines, are indicated. Names and dis- 
tances are marked in letters and figures suffi- 
ciently large to be read at a distance of thirty 
feet. This map was designed by the American 
Express Company, simply for the convenience 
of tourists who use the company’s Traveler’s 
Cheques, the hundreds of points where they 
are payable being indicated clearly on the map. 

In addition to its great size, the exact propor- 
tions of the map make it an interesting study. 
The enormous extent of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, which has cost already $261,000,000, is 
made startingly apparent. Among other inter- 
esting facts made clear by this map is the dis- 
tance between the extreme eastern and western 
points of the United States. If a line be drawn 
from the easternmost point of the State of 
Maine to the westernmost point of the Aleutian 
Isles, near Alaska, and a line be drawn perpen- 
dicular to this one and mid-way between the 
two points, the point of intersection will lie 400 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean. 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Ef- 
fectual, Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing; headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouht, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. ; 


The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and bealthy digestion 
is the one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 


According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. These tablets can now be found at 
all drug stores, under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine, can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 


Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition, resulting from a neglected cold 
inthe head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed, and the poi- 
sonous discharge therefrom passing back- 
ward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. 
Medical authorities prescribed for me for 
three years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure; but to-day I am the happiest of men, 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite, and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy,for any form of in- 
digestion, catarrh of stomach, billiousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals. 


Send for little book mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 
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[Teritable Stomachs ! 
make irritable people. A food 


that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorgtive. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for izvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02.,Y%, % and 7 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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Christmas Presents 


A pretty and light little covering to throw 
over a sleeping baby in summer, is made from 
two large squares of loosely knitted pink and 
white split zephyr. The white square is laid 
over the pink, and the two are caught together 
here and there by little knots of baby ribbon. 


-There are few tables now where dishes are 
set on and left. Where the custom still pre- 


\ vails, there is the same necessity as of old for 


dinner mats, but they are so deforming to the 
symmetry of the table that people cover them 
with embroidered linen pieces. For an old- 
fashioned housekeeper, a young friend could 
make an acceptable gift of asetof these mat 
covers. Half.a dozen is a set, and there should 
be three sizes, each slightly larger than the 
straw or slat mats they are to cover. The edge 
may be buttonholed in a heavy trefoil scallop, 
done with yellow linen floss. Above the scal- 
lops may be three rows of feather stitching, 
done with yellow. Orthe work may all be done 
in white. The linen used for the mats should 
be heavy linen, sheeting, or duck. 


A dainty receptacle for bunches of baby rib- 
bon is made of a white card-board box, whose 
lid, slipped outside, covers it to the bottom. 
The box is six inches long, two inches and a 
half wide, and an inch andahalf deep. The 
cover is cased with white linen, embroidered 
in white, with sprays of budsand blossoms, and 
in the top are three eyelet-holes—one exactly in 
the centre, the other two midway between the 
centre and the sides. Corresponding holes are 
punched through the cover beneath the em- 
broidered ones, and in the box below, neatly 
coiled, lie three bunches of baby-ribbon, oneend 
of each drawn through the hole above, to be 
ready for use. 


A splash-back to a washstand saves many an 
ugly stain upon the wall paper. Novelty in 
shape is now sought, and one of the latest ideas 
represents a huge fan of pleated cretonne or 
“art”? muslin. If the later is used, it is so thin 
that it requires a lining. The better plan is to 
cut the fan-shape out in American cloth, or 
even stout brown paper, and then to take a long 
strip of the muslin, having a lace sewn (plainly, 
not full) along the top edge, and to pleat that 
over the paper, tacking it here and there to 
keepit in place. The splasher can be hung up 
by a cord, the ends of which are to be brought 
through holes pierced in the foundation. 


For a brother at college or away from home, 
a pair of bags, one to hold‘mended, the other un- 
mended, hose, is a particularly happy Christ- 
mas gift. Make one of plain, the other of figured 
silk, and both to harmonize with the furnishings 
of the room for which it was intenaed. Twelve 
by twenty‘four inches is a good size; sew up 
like a pillow case, finish the top with a fall of 
soft lace, and suspend by a sort of ribbon handle 
instead of a drawing-string, to avoid exciting 
the wrath of the owner at bags that ‘‘ought to 
open but wond’’; that is, if you only pull one 
string. Gather the bottom to a point, and fin- 
ish with a silk tassel, or loops and ends of rib- 
bon. 


A TONIC 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. A. E. Caroruers, San Antonio, Texas, 
says: ‘It is the best tonic I know of in debility 
and nervous prostration, with sleeplessness, 
caused by mental overwork or prolonged lacta- 
tion.’ 
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HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ SENT 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK Co.n.v. 


The Big Four has recently received trom the 
builders four eight-wheel passenger locomotives 
to haul their fast trains. These engines are, in 
every respect, models of their kind, and are 
probably the largest, fastest, most powerful, and 
best-looking passenger engines in this part of the 
country, and are a credit to the management 
and their designer, Mr. Wm. Garstang, Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the Big Four, and 
the Schenectady Locomotive Works, their 
builders. 

The engines are now in service between St. 
Louis and Cleveland, on the fastest and heaviest 
trains, making the time and doing it easier than 
was ever accomplished before on this run. 

In designing these engines it was necessary to 
make a machine combining great power with 
bigh speed and easy-running, avoiding all jerk 
to the train and unnecessary strain on the 
track. This has been accomplished to such an 
extent that both engine and tender,while at the 
highest speed, ride with the greatest steadiness 
and so soft and easy a motion that the engineers 
claim not to be at all tired at the end of their run. 

These noble machines stand 15 ft. high from 
top of rail to top of cab, and 9 ft. 91g in. to 
centre of boiler, which, with driving wheels 78 
inches, and truck and tender wheels 36 in. in 
diameter, show trim and powerful, without an 
unnecessary pipe or rod to mar their symmetry. 

The material used in the construction of these 
machines is the finest of its kind, and the 
greatest care was exercised, in both the tests 
and workmanship, to insure every part being 
perfect. The driving wheel centres, steam 
chest and covers, cylinder heads, foot plates, 
auxiliary dome, driving boxes, and spring seats, 
are all of cast steel, while the dome castings, 
stack base, boiler front, cylinder castings, and 
tender truck frames, are pressed steel The 
boiler is extended wagon top with taber back, 
62 in. diameter at smallest ring and 78 in. diam- 
eter at the throat, built to carry a wagon 
pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch. 

Among the special articles are: Richardson’s 
balance valves, Jerome metallic packing, Coale 
muffler, Kunkle open pops, air-operated bell- 
ringer, French springs, Leach pneumatic sand- 
ing device, Gold steam heat, Monitor injector, 
Janney couplers, and Fox pressed steel tender 
truck frames. 

Some of the principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Weight, 180,000 lbs.; cylinders, 20x26; 
boiler diameter, 62; tubes, diameter, 2; tubes, 
number of, 320; fire box, width, 41; fire box, 
length, 108; working pressure, 200 lbs., heating; 
tender, water capacity, 5,000 gal.; tender, coal 
capacity, 10 tons; tender trucks, pressed: steel. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Church Tvy 


“Teneo et Teneor”’ 


BY THE REY. GEO. A. LEAKIN, D.D. 


November had sung his shrill dirge in the grove, 
The song birds of semmer were still, 

The rose leaves lay scattered upon the cold sod, 
The frost:spread his pall on the hill. 


The ivy yet clung fo the old’ church wall, 
As bright as in June’s sunny day, 

And whispered, while kissing the icicle tear, 
“Though roses ate gone I will stay.” 


Thus, Lord! when Thy Church ‘is forsaken and fone 
Her summer friends scattered and sere, 

My heart shall cling closer, and whispering breathe, 
“My mother, thy child is still here |” 


I woke, and behold! on my own cheek the tear, 
And mine was the winter white pall; 

The arms of my mother were clasping her child, 

Like ivy-branch clasped by the wall. ' 


See Page 893. 
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S@HARPERS BAZAR 


Perhaps you do not know HARPER’S BAZAR, a weekly periodical of Fashions. To 
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perce between the United States and Spain 
is now an assured fact, assuming that the 
treaty signed by commissioners of both coun- 
tries will be ratified by the Senate and Cortes. 
Ths terms are virtually in line with forecasts, 
provision being made by which Spain loses her 
misgoverned colonial empire, the same passing 
into the possession of the United States, with 
the exception of Cuba, contro! of which will be 
relinquished when a stable and permanent local 
government shall have been formed and success- 
fully administered. While the preponderance of 
sentiment expressed betokens a disposition to 
back vp the administration in the policy of ex- 
pansion, yet there is a wide variance of opinion. 
For instance, Senator Hoar is reported to have 
said: “If we take the Philippines under the 
treaty of peace, the downfall of the American 
republic will date from the administration of 
William Mc Kinley.’? On the other hand, an 
editorial writer on a metropolitan daily, whose 
fever for expansion has approached the stage of 
delirium, outlines the policy of the United 
States during the next century, and prophesies 
that within the period we shall have annexed 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, portions o 
South America,and a good sized share of Af- 
rica, the latter being for the use and occupancy 
of our colored citizens, whose progress here is 
somewhat restricted because of existing social 
conditions. Without going into the merits or 
demerits of the expansion policy, itis a fact that 
the United States of America is a country of 
great stability. History shows that repeal is 
likely to follow unwise legislative enactment. 
If colonial possessions enhance the prosperity of 
the country, they are desirable from every 
point of view; if not, the fact may be kept in 
mind, that it is easier to get rid of colonies than 
it is to acquire them, and therefore a simple 
matter to let go of an unprofitable and unde- 
sirable colonial bargain. 
— aS 
UROPE is evidently prepared for another 
ste p toward the dismemberment of China. It 
appears that a French missionary is being held 
prisoner by Szechuan rebels, and France made 
a demand for his release to the Tsung-li Yamen. 
The latter claims inability to comply with the 
_ demand of France, as the Szechuan rebels are 
beyond control. The situation ot present indi- 
cates a French invasion of China, unless the 
missionary be released, and as release is said to 
be impossible, France must withdraw its de- 
mand or maintain its position with an armed 
force. This method was followed by Germany 
to secure a foothold in China. Ge1many noti- 
fied the Chinese Emperor that a missionary was 
being ill-treated, and proceeded to send troops 
and a warship. Should France extend its ‘‘in- 
fluence,’ further aggressive steps may be ex- 
pected from other European nations. Whatever 
be done, the safety of missionaries should be as- 
sured. 


—-x~— 


HE report of the Hawaiian Commission has 

been presented to Congress, and a Bill em- 
bodying its recommendations is now ready for 
passage. Theislandsare by the Bill constituted 
the Territory of Hawaii,with a territorial form 
of government, the legislature to consist of fif- 
teen senators, to hold office for four years, and 
thirty representatives, elected for two years. 
The Bill contains provisions for the government 
of the Territory, giving it executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial officers. A governor, secre- 
tary of the Territory, a United States district 
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judge, a United States district attorney, and a 
United States marshal are to be appointed 
by the President, and an internal revenue 
district and a customs district are created. 
The sec‘ion prescribing the qualifications for 
citizenship provides that ‘‘all white persons, in- 
c uding Portuguese and persons of African de- 
scent, and all persons descended from the 
Hawaiian race, on either the paternal or mater- 
nal side, who were citizens of the Republic of 
Hawaii immediately prior to the transfer of 
the sovereignty thereof to the United States, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of the United 
States.’ Property qualifications govern to a 
certain extent the selection of senators and rep- 
resentatives. Voters for representatives are 
required to speak, read, and write the English or 
Hawaiian language, and voters for senator 
must, in addition, possess property valued at 
$1,000, or an income of $600. 


ane eS 


ENERAL CALIXTO GARCIA, the distin- 

guished Cuban leader, passed away whileon 
a mission to Washington which meant the 
realization of his hopes, and consummation of 
the work toward which he had devoted the best 
years of his life. General Garcia was the head 
of the commission appointed by the Cuban as- 
sembly to visit this country, and changes from 
tropical climate and campaign hardships to 
wintry weather and modern luxuries, brought 
about the fatal attack. His name will ever be 
linked with those of other patriots who, in the 
face of great odds, have carried on a struggle 


for liberty. He was a leader in the uprising of_ 


the Cubans against Spain in 1868, and in that 
war, under Gomez, he attained the rank of 
brigadier general. In October of 1868 he cap- 
tured the towns of Faiquani and Baire, and re- 
cruited many hundreds of patriots. He had 
command of the Eastern departments during 
that revolution after 1873, and won many notable 
victories, including those at Melones and Aures. 
While the revolution was ina crit cal state in 
the other provinces, and its outcome was uncer- 
tain, he maintained it with vigor in the terri- 
tory under his command, For participation in 
this unsuccessful revolution,General Garcia was 
for years confined in Spanish prisons. After 
the peace of Zamjon, he came to the United 
States, and with Jose Marti attempted another 
revolution, resulting in failure and another 
term of exile in Spain. His escape to France 
and later to New \ ork, where he organized an 
expedition to aid the last uprising in Cuba, are 
now historic. Garcia was the highest type of 
Cuban patriot, and his loss will be keenly felt 
throughout the Cuban nation. 


Say. sees 


LECTRICITY is coming to the aid of the Pa- 

cific coast in overcoming conditions which 
have seriously arrested development. High 
cost of fuel and rates of transportation have op- 
erated against the expansion of manufacturing 
in a section of country fertile in resources. For- 
tunes have been sunk in efforts to build up 
factories, owing to the fuel problem. This 
now bids fair to be eliminated from the situa- 
tion by the electrical transmission of power. In 
the eastern part of California throughout the 
length of the State, are mountain streams 
where power ample to operate industrial 
plants will be developed. The success of the 
electrical plant at Folsom, where 2,000 horse- 
power is taken from the American River and 
sent over ccpper wires twenty-four miles to 
Sacramento, with little loss in energy in trans- 
mission, opened the eyes of capitalists and civil 
engineers in California to the possibilities of 


electrical development on streams on the slopes 
of the Sierras. It has been reckoned that if all 
the power in the streams on the west-rn slope 
of the Sierras, from Oregon to San Diego, were 
brought into use by means of electrical inven- 
tions, about 280,0U0 horse-power could be ob- 
tained. If the canyon streams in California 
were thoroughly harnessed by modern electrical 
achievement, suffivient power could be produced 
to move every street car, elevator, printing 
press, threshing machine, and mining drill in 
the Svate, beside illuminating every buildiag in 
California. With the beginning of the new 
year, a plant will be in operation which will 
convey 12,000 horse- power to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. A mountain stream in 
the San Gabriel canyon is being barnessed, 
which will distribute nearly 7,000 horse-power 
among several towas in Southern California. 
In all, there are in the State seven plants in 
operation or nearing completion. 


—s— 


N his speech at the opening of the Reichstag, 

Emperor William foreshadowed the introduc- 
tion of a number of important bills, among 
which is one for the increase of the army,which 
he regards as essential to the interests of the eme 
pire. The prosperity attending the develop- 
ment of the German colonies, the importance of 
the possession of Kiao Cnou, and the extension 
of German iafiueace and trade, were toucned 
upon. In conclusion, the €mperor mentioned 
his Eastern trip, expressing his gratification at 
the hospitality of the Suitan and the friendli- 
ness of the Ostomans generally. Tne Empe- 
ror’s speech also contained a reference to the 
Meat Inspection Bill, which he hoped would 
come before the Reichstag this session. Refer- 
ring to the Spanish American War, he declared 
that Germany had conscientiously and loyally 
fulfilled the duties of a neutral towards bovh 
sides. 


=—t— 


EW people probably realize how small in 

proportion to other nations is Costa Rica, 
the country which holds the key of coastruction 
of the Nicaraguan canal. Tne country has an 
area of about 17,000 square miles, that of a 
small State, while its population is less than 
300.000, smaller than that of many American 
Cities, about one-sixth the size of Chicago. 
This miniature of a nation is protected by an 
army composed of 282 men. But being a nation, 
it nas all the political, civil, and municipal ma- 
chinery of a full-fledged nation; has supreme 
courts, cabinet officials, and accredited diplo- 
matic representatives among the powers of the 
world. President Iglesias who was recently 
a guest of the United S.ates, is one of the most 
capable, intelligent, and energetic men of Cen- 
tral America, but diminutive in stature, the 
latter being singularly appropriate to his dimin- 
utive nation. : 

—se= 

HE occupation of Cuba by United States 

troops is proceeding slowly, and acvom- 
panied by little disorder. Spanish troops are 
being repatriated, and their places yielded to 
new occupants. Native Cubans welcome the 
new regime, and there are already signs of a 
commercial and industrial awakening. A satis- 
factory so.ution is being reached to problems as 
they arise. Spanish residents seem favorably 
di-posed to changed conditions. Sanitary mat- 
ters are receiving marked attention, it being 
the aim to install improvements which will 
make the cities of the island safely habitable. 
The condition of Santiago has already been 
thoroughly changed, 
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Church News 


Canada 


‘Lhe Rev. C. W. Vernon was inducted into the 
rectorship of the parish of Sydney, Cape Bre- 
ton, diocese of Nova Scotia, by the Arch- 
deacon of Cape Breton Island, Dr. Smith- 
Nearly all the clergy of the deanery were pres- 
ent. Rural Dean Mellor reports that he has 
been able to establish two new Sunday schools 
in the parish of Guysborough. The cburch at 
Manchester has been finished, and only asmall 
debt remains on it, so that it was hoped when 
the Bishop visited the parish in the autumn,the 
church would be consecrated. 


The friends of Canon Rogers in Winnipeg, re- 
cently presented him with a check for over $500, 
with the hope that he would use it to seek rest 
and change in a warmer climate for a time, as a 
cure for his bronchial trouble. The collections 
in aid of the Home Mission Fund in Holy Trinity 
church on Thanksgiving Sunday, were very 
good. 


There isa great work to be done in the far 
North among miners. During the past summer 
at Hay River, in the diocese of Mackenzie River, 
there were at different times numbers of scows 
of miners storm bound. Onone occasion 50 min- 
ers came to the English Church service. A 
new mission building was being put up, and 35 
of the men came to help. People from all parts 
of the world are continually passing the mission. 


The condition of the Episcopal Endowment 
Fund in the diocese of New Westminster, has 
been substantially improved by the late fire in 
the ci:y of New Westminster. Some of the prop- 
erty has been realized, and some insurance 
money paid, which will place matters on a bet- 
ter footing. Bishop Dart has gone to England 
to collect money ‘to increase the endowment 
fund. The English committee hope to raise £1000 
towards it by Jan. Ist. 


St. Paul’s mission, Blood Reserve, diocese of 
Calgary, has been divided, and is now known as 
St. Paul's Upper mission,and St. Paul's Lower 
mission. With this new arrangement each of 
the missionary clergy has more than 30 miles of 
territory in charge. The Calgary Industrial 
School for Indian children is now full, and con- 
tains 45 scholars. Nine or ten adults have been 
baptized on the Blackfoot Reserve since the be- 
ginning of the year, and at the Sarcee mission a 
family of seven has received Baptism. The hos- 
pital work has increased so rapidly that another 
nurse had to be procured, and the buildings en- 
larged. Comfortable quarters for the nurses 
are now completed. 


NewYork 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—At St. George’s church, the Rev. Wm. 
S. Rainsford, D.D., rector, the Men’s Club has 
just celebrated its 10th anniversary, the rector 
delivering an address. The present membership 
of the club exceeds 400. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, held Dec. 8th, the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix was re elected chaplain. 
Another clergyman of the Church, the Rev. Dr. 
C. Ellis Stevens, is chaplain-general. 


The coffee van of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety which last year became a recognized ad- 
junct of numerous social functions requiring late 
hours, and administered comfort to the long 
lines of coachmen compelled to wait in the cold, 
and unable to leave their horses, has arranged 
for similar good service, in response to private 
orders, in the social season just commenced. 


The New York Catholic Club has just held its 
100th meeting, noting the occasion by a special 
service at the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
the Rev. Thomas McK. Brown, rector. Some 30 
priests were in the chancel. The officiating 
priests were the rector, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. P. A. H. Brown and Arthur Ritchie, 
respectively president andsecretary of the club, 
the preacher being the Rey. Alfred G. Mortimer 


The Living Church 


D.D., who delivered a forcible sermon on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. 


The Church Association for the Advancement 
of the Interests of Labor held its December 
meeting in the guild room of St. Augustine’s 
chapel, Trinity parish, Dec. 13th. Routine 
reports were presented, and the sweat system 
was discussed in connection with a report on 
the strike of ladies’ tailors. A report was also 
presented on the proceedings of the general as- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor at Chicago. 
Mr. Wm. C. Redfield delivered an address on 
‘Employer and Employe—Leaves from a Manu- 
facturer's Experience.” 


The trustees of Columbia University met 
Dec. 5th. President Seth Low, LL.D., an- 
nounced the gift by an anonymous friend of $50,- 
000 to be used as an endowment for a children’s 
ward in the Roosevelt Hospital, to be known as 
the Abram Jacoby ward, for clinical instruction, 
the university to name the instructor. Presi- 
dent Low presented to the trustees a portrait of 
his father, the late A. A. Low, in whose mem- 
ory the Low library was built, to be hung 
in the trustees’ room. It was decided to rent 
dormitories onthe university grounds as soonas 
the necessary funds can beobtained. Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, who has been critically ill, 
was present at the meeting for the first time in 
several years. The alumni of the medical de- 
partment held their annual dinner at Sherry’s, 
Dec. 8th. Addresses were made by President 
Seth Low, and others. 


At the annual meeting of the archdeaconry of 
New York, just held at Calvary church, Bishop 
Potter presided. The businesssession was pre- 
ceded by an Eucharistic service, at which the 
Bishop was celebrant, assisted by the Ven. C. 
C. Tiffany, D. D. The annual report of the treas- 
urer showed a favorable balance of $1,521.13. 
Archdeacon Tiffany reviewed the work of the 
year. The following trustees were elected for 
the ensuing year: The Ven. Archdeacon Tiffa- 
ny, D.D., the Rev. Drs. David H. Greer, Wm. 
H. Vibbert, John Wesley Brown, and J. Lewis 
Parks; Messrs. George B. Bonney, Andrew C. 
Zabriskie, C. A. Clark, ana Irving Grinnel]. Mr. 
C. P. Bull was reelected secretiry, and Mr. 
James Pott, treasurer. 


An event of much interest in the new St. Mat- 
thew’s parish (St. Ann’s and St.Matthew’s) oc- 
curred on Sunday, Dee. 4th, when the first serv- 
ice in the: new St. Ann’s church, 148th st., west 
of Amsterdam ave., was held. Although the 
weather was ioclement, the church was well 
filled with deaf mutes and some of their hearing 
and speaking friends. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated, being read by the rector of St. Mat- 
thew’s, the Rev. Dr. Krans, and interpreted in 
signs by the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and the Rev. 
Dr. Chamberlain. Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Krans 
made addresses which were interpreted by Dr. 
Chamberlain. The Bishop has appointed Mon- 
day, Dec. 26th, St. Stephen’s Day, at 11 o’clock, 
as the time of consecration. The Rev. John 
Chamberlain, D. D., has been appointed a curate 
of St. Matthew’s to assist the Rev. Dr. GaJlau- 
det who sometime ago was appointed vicur in- 
charge of the new St. Ann’s for deaf mutes. 


The diocesan branch of the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety at its annual election just held at the 
church of the Heavenly Rest, chose the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Miss E. H. Wisner; vice-presidents, Miss C. E. 
Marshall, Mrs. G. W. Murdoch, Miss Ford; sec- 
retary, Miss A. D. Abbott; treasurer, Mrs, J. 
Ferris Lockwood; chairman of immigration 
committee, Mrs. J.S. Day; chairman of educa- 
tional committee, Miss E. F. Gallaudet. The 
members of the council elected were, Mrs. J. S. 
Day, Miss E. W. Barstow, Mrs. G. F. Fisher, 
Mrs. A. T. Irving, and Miss K. Welling. The 
annual reports were encouraging. The fresh- 
air work in the summer has grown in popularity. 
and the purchase of a permanent vacation house 
is being considered. A very important line of 
activity has been the welcome, and friendly as- 
sociation and care, of girls coming from the 
branches of the Girls’ Friendly Society in Eng- 
land and the British colonies. The society has 
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removed t) the parish house of St. George's 
church, its registry office through which 626 
girls were provided with situations during the 
past year. Following the business session, a 
conference of members was held at Grace mis- 
sion, and was largely attended by members from 
parish branches in the city and suburbs. An 
address was made by Miss Virginia Young, on 
army work at Camp Wykoff. 


YONKERS.—St. Paul's church has nearly com-. 


pleted the new organ, to cost $2.000. 


CLirTon.—The vestry of St. John’s church has 
finally accepted the resignation of the Rev. J. 
C. Eccleston, D.D., and has elected him rector 
emeritus. 


Mr. Vernon.—Trinity church has just had 
a new organ, costing $5.000, placed in position. 
It is controlled by electric action, and has two 
manuals. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
PHILADELPHIA.—Archdeacon Brady is conva- 
lescent, but still unable to leave his room. His 
progress, however, is steadily becoming more 
and more satisfactory. : 


A new mission has been opened in Pelham, 
the aristocratic village on the old Carpenter es- 
tate (Germantown), and a church is already in 
contemplation. 


A number of young men connected with St. 
Andrew’s church, West Philadelphia, the Rey. 
C. M. Armstrong, rector—‘‘Doe’s Minstrels’”— 
gave their second performance on the evening 
of the 6th inst., the proceeds being for the Sun- 
day school improvement fund of that parish. 


The new baptistry which will be built for the 
church of ,St. Martin-in the fields, the Rev. 
Jacob LeRoy, rector, from plans drawn by Theo. 
P. Candler, will consist of an addition 11 x 16 ft. 
and 22ft. high. Chestnut Hill stone wiil beused 
in the construction of the exterior, with trim- 
mings of Indiana limestone. Virginia pink stone 
will adorn the interior. The work is estimated 
to cost in the neighborhood of $5,000. 


The 28th special musical service was given on 
Sunday evening, 4th inst., at the church of thé 
Saviour, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine, rector, 
Stainer’s service in F was rendered by the vested 
choir, the Rev. J. G. Bierck, musical director 
and organist. The anthems were from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Elijah”’ and ‘‘St. Paul.’’? Io connec- 
tion with this service, the associates and proba- 
tioners of the parish branch of the G. F. S. were 
installed by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, who 
also preached the sermon. 


-Under the auspices of the ‘‘Clerical Union for 
the Maintenance of Catholic Principles,’ the 
Rev. Fr. Huntington, O. H.C., gave in St. 
Mark’s church, on Sunday evening, 4th inst., a 
special conference on ‘‘The statevuf the impeni- 
tent after death,’’ in which he reasoned from 
quotations from the New Testament, of the 
eternal duration of punishment for sin. A con- 
ference on some important topic will be given in 
most of the large cities—New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, etc.,—and will be probably kept up 
twice a year; viz., in Advent and Lent. 


Oo Sunday evening, 4th inst., under the 
auspices of the parish chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s church, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, rec- 
tor, there was a special service, at which Mr. 
C. L. S. Tingley made an address. On the 
7th inst., the 3d annual day of devotion and 
conference for the women of the parish was 
observed. At 10:30 4.M., there was a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, with an address 
by the rector. At 2:30 P.M., at a conference 
in the parish building, addresses were delivered 
by prominent Churchwomen of the diocese, and 
Miss Huntington, of Hartford, Conn. In the 
evening, the Rey. Dr. T. S. Rumney. was the 
preacher. 


Architect Frederick M. Mann has prepared 
detailed plans for the new St. Paul’s memorial 
church, to be erected at Overbrook. The 
structure will be of stone, of the Gothic style, 
cruciform, with a tower at the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. The sides of the in- 
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terior will be in oak wainseotting, plaster finish 
above, and the floor and aisles in tile work ; elec- 
tric lighting, steam heating, etc., will be pro- 
vided. A fine organ loft and choir sittings will 
be arranged opposite the pulpit. Upon the 
first floor there will be a clergy room, and in 
the basement a room for the choir. On the ex- 
terior will be built a large porte-cochere and a 
shed to accommodate the teams of members of 
the congregation. 


The 10th anniversary of the consecration of 
All Souls church for the deaf was observed on 
the 8th inst. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler, the rector, the Rev. Messrs. John 
Chamberlain, D.D., of New York, S.C. Hill, O. 
J. Whildin, of Baltimore, and Bishop Whitaker. 
During the past decade there have been 1,445 
services, 110 Baptisms, 170 candidates confirmed, 
28 marriages, and 32 burials. Thereceipts from 
all sources have been nearly $15,000. About 
$2,000 has been expended for the relief of desti- 
tute deaf-mutes, and $600 contributed for out- 
side charities. For the improvement of the 
church’s interior, some $3,500 had been ex- 
pended. Bishop Whitaker’s address was inter- 
preted into the sign language by an assistant. 
A reception followed the service in the basement 
of the church, and a collation was served. 


At the annual meeting of the Church Club, held 
on Monday evening, 5th inst., the report of the 
Board of Governors stated that during the 
year 18 new members have been added, 11 re- 
signed, 6 died, and 4 were dropped; present 
number, 216. The treasurer reported receipts, 
including balance from last year, $3,432.03; pres- 
ent balance, $216.18. The following officers were 
elected: President, George C. Thomas; vice- 
presidents, Wm. H. Ingham, Francis A. Lewis; 
treasurer, Moses Veale; recording secretary, 
Wm. C. Kent; corresponding secretary, John A. 
Crane; board of governors, Wm. W. Frazier, 
Wm. Jordan, James S. Biddle, Harry F. West. 
It was resolved as the sense of the club, that 
members shall have the privilege of inviting cler- 
gymen and laymen, not members, to the club 
nights, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Governors. Miss Kelly gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work accomplished at the Boys’ 
Club in Kensington. 

AMBLER.—Trinity memorial church, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. V. Mattison, which was near- 
ing completion, was seriously damaged by the 
storm on the night of the 4th inst. The massive 
rafters, which weighed nearly 5,000 lbs. each, 
were hurled from their places, and carried part 
of the walls with them, causing damage to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. The Rev. 
W.H. Burr has been appointed incumbent of 
this church. 

CuersterR.—Lhe competitive plans of Messrs. 
G. Natress & Son, of Philadelphia, for the new 
St. Paul’s church have been accepted. The style 
of architecture is English Gothic of the 13th 


century, and the edifice will be built either of 


stone or granite, with cut-stone trimmings. Ad- 
joining the church, which will be surmounted 
by a square tower, will be the parish building, 
containing the usual assembly and class rooms, 
with a gymnasium, guild hall, and kitchen in 
the basement. In the church proper the roof 
supports will be of open timber with oak finish; 
leaded glass will be pJaced in allof the windows, 
with tile and mosaic floor to the chancel. The 
nave will be 55 x 90 ft., and the chancel 30 x 22 
ft. in dimensions. 

DoyLEestowNn.—St. Paul’s guild gave recently 
an old-fashioned spelling bee, at which the par- 
ticipants wore the costume of their ancestors. 


JENKINTOWN.—At the church of the Saviour, 
the Rev. Koberts Coles, rector, the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day offering for the Episcopal Hospital 
amounted to $400. A well-known but retiring 
Churchman who does great good in an unobtru- 
‘sive way, was charged by his friends with hav- 
ing given the greater part of the money; but he 
protested emphatically that he had reserved his 
contribution for his own parish, and on this oc- 
casion had only given a trifle; so that to the 
church of the Saviour’s congregation belongs 
the full measure of credit. 
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Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Bishop is expected to return from the 
East this week. 


The Rev. C. Scadding recently conducted a 
Quiet Day at Belvidere. 


On Sunday afternoon last, the first service 
was held in the new mission at Kenilworth. 


On Wednesday evening, Dec. 7th, Dr. Rushton 
read Evensong at the residence of Mr. F. G. H. 
Phillipps, Harvey, meeting 25 individuals, rep- 
resentatives of nearly as many Church families, 
and arranging for the opening of a new mission, 
the first service of which he will himself hold 
on the Sunday before Christmas. 


The annual convocation of the North-eastern 
deanery, on the 6th, in Grace church, Chicago, 
was attended by 44 of the clergy. After the 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 11 A. m., 
the dean, Dr. Clinton Locke, took the chair in 
Grace chapel. Messrs. L. Pardee, T. A. Snive- 
ly, and E. A. Larrabee were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange a breakfast on Jan. 23d, in 
honor of the two Bishops-elect from Chicago, 
the Rev. Dr. S. C. Edsall, for N. Dakota, and 
the Rey. Dr. T. N. Morrison, for Iowa; the 
dean and Dr. Little to be a committee to procure 
for the presentation on that occasion of suitable 
testimonials from their clerical brethren of this 
diocese. Reports were read by the secretary, 
the Rey. D. W. Howard, and the treasurer, the 
Rev. W. B. Hamilton, and accepted. The offi- 
cers were unanimously re-elected for the year. 
To the dean was left the selection of date and 
place for the next meeting, though, in conse- 
quence of Lent falling early next year, the 
February meeting may be omitted. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. J. Rushton, P. McIntire, and 
A. L. Williams, a committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the mid-day services in 
Lent; also Prof. Hall and Dr. Wilson a commit- 
tee on selection of subjects for papers and dis-— 
cussions at ensuing deanery meetings in 1899. 
The dean promised to read a paper entitled, 
‘‘Reminiscences of the diocese of Chicago.”’ Dr. 
Rushton appealed on behalf of the Church 
Home for Aged Persons, and the members then 
present pledged annual sums, aggregating $500, 
towards payment of interest on the remaining 
mortgage debt of $15,000. He also stated that 
in conjunction with Dr. Morrison, a fellow-trus- 
tee, an effort will be made early in the coming 
year to pay off the floating debt of $1,400. He 
likewise mentioned the fact that St. George’s, 
Grand Crossing, had retired its note. The Rev. 
Alfred Lealtad stated that the expenses incur- 
red in the renovating and redecorating of St. 
Thomas’ church, $700, had slightly exceeded the 
estimates, leaving a debt of $210. The dean 
said that, having examined the improvements, 
he could say that there was ‘‘much to show for 
the money.’? The Rev. L. Pardee, in charge of 
the work at the cathedral, around which has 
settled an indigent community, mentioned some 
needs of the Sisters of St. Mary, especially for 
the kindergarten work they are initiating; viz., 
a piano, volunteer players and teachers, and 
materials; second hand clothing to meet the 
wants of deserving poor, to whom no money is 


given, but in case of need, tickets for meals and 


lodging. At1vp.™M., an hour’s recess was taken 
for lunch, served in their usual bountiful 
manner, in Grace Hall, by the ladies of the 
church. At 2 p.m., the members listened to a 
paper by the Rev. C. Scadding, on the subject, 
‘*How theChurch may utilize the secular press ;’’ 
at once amusing and interesting, and resulting, 
after a favorable comment by a dozen or so of 
the clergy, in a resolution requesting the dean 
to name a committee to be intrusted with the 
preparation, for publication, of such Church 
notices as might be of general interest. The 
meeting adjourned at 4 Pp. m. 


On Thursday evening, Dec. 8th, at Kinsley’s, 
Chicago, the annual Church club dinner was en- 
joyed. On the right of the president, G. S. Mc- 
Reynolds, sat the Bishop and Major T. E. 
Brown, (who had charge of the meeting), on his 
left, Col. Young, the Rey. Mr. Gavitt (chaplain 
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of the 4th Infantry at Fort Sheridan), and Col. 
Lauman. The acting chairman, who is the 
efficient secretary of the club, stated that this 
day was the 23d anniversary of the consecration 
of Dr. McLaren as Bishop of the diocese, then 
comprising the whole State. On the evening of 
the last dinner, he, the speaker, was leaving for 
Springfield with his regiment, the 1st Illinois, 
to be mustered in for the war, April 25th. The 
audience were this evening to hear the inside 
story of the campaign, that not given by the 
Press. He then introduced Col. Lauman, who 
presented telling tales of the hardships endured 
by the men, mingled with much of the humorous. 
The Naval Reserve was well represented in the 
person of the professor who sang with effect, 
“The star spangled banner.’? The Rev. Mr. 
Gavitt was proud of having been the first chap- 
lain with the 2lst Regulars, to land on Cuban 
soil. His narrative of experiences was interest- 
ing, even thrilling. It will be glad news to many 
a bereaved one that of the 472 bodies which he 
consigned to kindred dust in the so-called ‘‘Chi- 
cago cemetery’’ outside of Santiago, not one 
was laid to rest without the placing of a written 
description of the man, his regiment, etc., prop- 
erly secured in an imperishable vessel; so that 
50 years hence each grave may be identified. 
Col Young was the last speaker, his remarks 
contained occasional touches of pathos and much 
humor. All who were present agree that the 
‘Reminiscences of the American-Spanish War,”’ 
placed the dinner among the most successful of 
those given by the club. 


Very interesting was the reception given to 30 
men of Christ church, Woodlawn, by 17 mem- 
bers of chapter 202 of St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood, on their 10th anniversary. Ofthe 17, four 
were charter members, three of them continu- 
ously active. One was the first secretary ; the 
others have served as direetors. The rector, the 
Rey. A. L. Williams, extended a welcome. Sec- 
retary F’. Teller presented an exhaustive review 
of chapter history. Taylor E. Brown, F. D. 
Hoag, F’. Norman, and J. Jellyman, the charter 
members, followed with reminiscences. G. W. 
Waterman, chairman.of the Chicago local coun- 
cil, spoke spiritedly on “Influence of Brother- 
hood life.’’ A social session followed, in which 
the Woman’s Guild served a substantial repast ; 
and musicat intervals was attractive under the 
direction of the choirmaster, James Stewart, 
assisted by a quintette. 


Ciry.—On Saturday, the Rev. Dr. Edsall ad- 
dressed the Trinity branch of the Children’s 
Ministering League, on missions. The debt on 
the Building Fund of St. Peter’s has been re- 
duced $500 as a result of the sale by the ladies 
last week. 


After being waited on by a deputation from 
Iowa last Wednesday, of which Mr. Richardson, 
a@ prominent layman of the diocese, was spokes- 
man, Dr. Morrison consulted hisown bishop and 
the vestry of Epiphany; and on Friday tele- 
graphed his acceptance of the unanimous nomi- 
nation to that see. 


At St. James’, re-carpeting is going on, and the 
chancel floor is being laid in mosaics. Dr.Stone 
has commenced a Bible class on the Tuesdays 
of winter. 


Ground is to be broken this week on the cor- 
ner of Greenwood and 50th st., for the new St. 
Paul’s, plans for which have been adopted, as 
were those for a new rectury and parish house; 
the latter is completed and occupied. Init the 
Rev. C. Scadding recently described to a large 
audience the cathedrals of France, illustrated 
by over 100 stereopticon views. 


On the morning of the 6th there were present 
60 of the congregation of Trinity at early Com- 
munion, to observe the Ist anniversary of the 
death of the Rev. J. Rouse. 

The annual meeting of the Diocesan Sunday 
School Association takes place on Thursday of 
this week, in Apollo Hall, Randolph and State 
sts. 

Thesociety composed of the wives of thecler- 
gy, had a pleasant monthly meeting on Monday 
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afternoon, at 1825 Roscoe st., the residence of 
Mrs. Edsall. 


At St. Ann’s mission, $250 was cleared by the 
Christmas sale last week. 


Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Chas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadiutor 

The 21st annual synod of the diocese convened 
in the church of the Redeemer, Cairo, Ill., on 
Tuesday, Dec. 6th. In the morning at 7 o’clock, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Matins were said at 9, and at 11, the synod be- 
gan with a high celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, the Bishop being celebrant. The music 
was well and heartily rendered by a large sur- 
pliced choir, assisted by several ladies and an 
orchestra, at both the opening and the closing 
services of the synod. 

After Juncheon, the synod was called to order 
by the Bishop. All but two of the clergy who 
are at work in the diocese were present, and 
lay representatives from 14 parishes and mis- 
sions. The synod was organized by the election 
of the Rev. F. D. Miller as secretary, and the 
re-election of Mr. J. J. Cossitt, of Lincoln, I1l., 
as treasurer. The afternoon was spent in the 
discussion of diocesan missions. About $1,400 
was pledged for the work. All the missionaries 
had been paid in full for the past year, and 
there was a balance of over $200. Afterwards, 
other pledges came in from the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, so that altogether the Board of Missions 
had a larger amount to appropriate than ever 
before. 

In the evening, a rousing missionary meeting 
was held, at which the chief subject discussed 
was the expediency and practicability of setting 
off the Cairo district as a separate see. It will 
be done some time, but not in the near future, 
unless some generous Churchman leaves an 
ample endowment for that purpose. 

The report of the Fund for the Endowment of 
the Episcopate showed that $9,320 was drawing 
interest, and that the fund had contributed $600 
towards the support of the Bishop during the 
past year. 

On Wednesday morning, after Matins, the 
Bishop of Cairo delivered a helpful, thoughtful 
address, continuing the subject of his address 
at the last synod, on ‘‘Some hindrances to ef- 
fectiveness in the ministry.’’ He was followed 
by the Bishop of Springfield, who delivered an 
address of great power, upon “The Church idea: 
the Church the family of God.’’ It was one of 
the very best addresses of all the many valua- 
ble ones which the eloquent Bishop has delivered 
during his episcopate of over 20 years, and 
evoked many expressions of appreciation. We 
shall publish a portion of it next week. 

No canonical amendments of any importance 
were made at this synod. A good part of the 
afternoon of Wednesday was spent in wrestling 
with the problem, ‘‘What to do about and with 
the diocesan paper.’ It was finally decided to 
continue it, under the charge of the present 
able editor, the Rev. J.G. Wright. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee: The Rev. Drs. D. W. Dresser and F. 
W. Taylor, the Rey. Johannes Rockstroh;; 
Messrs. Chas. E. Hay, Wm. J. Allen, Bluford 
Wilson. 

Board of Missions: The Bishop, Bishop-coad- 
jutor, and rural deans, ex officio, and Messrs. H. 
D. Moss, H. S. Candee, and J. S. Lord; treas- 
urer, the Rev. Johannes Rockstroh, Danville, 
Il. 

Deputies to the Provincial Synod: The. Rey. 
Messrs. F. W. Taylor, D.D., Alex Allen, J. 
Rockstroh, C..H. Schultz, H. W. Ruffner; J. 
H. Simmons, H. $. Candee, M. F. Gilbert, L. 
Burrows, A. D. Brackett. 

Delegates to Missionary Council: The Rev. Johan- 
nes Rockstrohand L. D. Foreman, M.D. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee for 
organization, the Rev. D. W. Dresser, 8. T. D., 
was re-elected president, and the Ven. F. W. 
Taylor, D. D., secretary. 

The diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary held two sessions, and presented a most 
encouraging report to the synod. The total 
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value of contributions in money and boxes was 
about $1,050. There was much enthusiasm in 
the synod on account of this report, as it 
showed that the auxiliary is steadily gaining, 
and becoming a power for good in the diocese. 
The Junior Auxiliary also presented a good re- 
port, and steps were taken to organize a Baby 
Branch. 

The unbounded hospitality of the Church peo- 
ple of Cairo contributed Jargely towards mak- 
ing this one of the most encouraging and 
successful meetings of the synod held since the 
organization of the diocese. The keynote was 
missions. 

Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

VICKSBURG.—Nov. 27th was celebrated at 
Christ church, as the 33d anniversary of the rec- 
torship of the Rev. Dr. H.Sansom. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Chas. Morris. The 
life of Dr. Sansom in all these long years, has 
been one of devotion, not only to the people of 
his congregation, but to all in the city, in the 
cause of Christianity, charity, and love for his 
fellow-men. Dr. Sansom has not only given 
spiritual consolation in homes of distress, but 
has oft-times given neeaed aid from his own 
means to those in want and destitution. When 
the city was stricken in 1878, his work was in- 
deed great. Day and night he went; sect and 
creed were diregarded by him; wherever there 
was suffering there he was found; and to-day 
many in this city remember with most heartfelt 
gratitude his many acts of kindness in that soul- 
trying time. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

Lrcomprr.—This little town is soon to have 
a Church edifice, the sum of $842 having already 
been subscribed. Mr. FE’. C. Dronet is the treas- 
urer of the church building fund, and the Rev. 
W.S. Slock is the devoted and efficient mission- 
ary. The church is to be called the church of 
the Holy Communion. 


MANSFIELD.—Tne Rey. Charles Thorpe has 
charge of the work at Mansfield and Natchi- 
toches, and reports progress. In connection 
with one of his mission stations, he states the 
singular, but interesting, fact of a negro com- 
municant receiving at a Celebration, who is the 
sole survivor of a colored congregation which 
reported as many as 136 negro Baptisms in two 
years. Where the negroes have drifted, none 
can say; in the South they are a migratory 
race. 


New Or LEANS.—An enthusiastic meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
was held in the chapel of Christ church cathe- 
dral on the afternoon of St. Andrew’s Day. 
Bishop Sessums and several of the clergy were 
present, and a very able address was delivered 
by the Bishop. Mrs. Ida Richardson read an 
interesting report, which gave great encourage- 
ment to all present. Several ladies spoke on 
missionary matters, among them Mrs. Ida 
Richardson, Mrs. K. Goodale, and Mrs. H. D. 
Forsyth. Miss E. Rountree presented the fol- 
lowing report: Cash $326.70. The United Offer- 
ings from the Woman’s and the Junior Auxiliar- 
ies were $237. The usual Christmas boxes are 
to be sent to missionaries in Louisana. 


St. John’s chapter No. 1505 of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, commemorated the festival 
of the Brotherhood by special services on St. 
Andrew’s Day. The chapter as a body re- 
ceived the Holy Communion early in the morn- 
ing, and special services under the auspices of 
the Brotherhood were held in the evening, with 
a sermon on the ‘‘Life, character and example 
of St. Andrew,” by the rector, the Rev. A. J. 
Tardy. 

Monror.—The Woman’s Guild and the Young 
Ladies’ Guild of Grace parish are indefatigable 
in their efforts for the welfare of their church. 
The interior has just been entirely renovated, 
and the sum of $250 has been raised for work on 
thetower. The Rev. Mr. Fearnley who took 
charge of this important field not very long ago, 
has been meeting with great success. Attend- 
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ance upon public worship has steadily increased , 
and new life has been infused into all branches 
of parish work. 

St. FRANCISVILLE.—The Ven. Dr. Douglass is 
quite ill. For his recovery prayer is earnestly 
offered. 


DONALDSONVILLE.—The church of the Ascen- 
sion has again a new rector, the Rev. W. A. 
Robinson, from British Honduras, who has en- 
tered upon his work with great vigor. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Ciinton.—On Thanksgiving Day, at the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion in St. John’s church, 
the rector, the Rev. W. R. Blachford, read a 
sermon preached in this church 62 years ago by 
the Rev. Geo. Washington Cole, then rector of 
St. Peter’s, Tecumseh, and St. Patrick’s, Clin- 
ton. The sermon was putin printed form, at the 
request of the vestry and wardens of this 
parish. The name of the Clinton parish was 
changed from St. Patrick’s to St. John’s, in 
1856. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
The will of Francis Cox leaves $4,000 to St. 
Peter’s church, Salem. 


A vested choir of women has been introduced 
into St. John’s church, Athol. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society of Grace church, 
Lawrence, placed in the alms bason on Thanks- 
giving Day their offering of $100, for the reduc- 
tion of the debt upon the church, and will an- 
nually hire a pew to help pay current expenses. 


On Dec. 6th,the archdeaconry of New Bed- 
ford met in Christ church, Quincy. A mission- 
ary meeting was held in which the parishes at 
Wollaston, Weymouth, and East Milton united. 
Archdeacon Smith, the Rev. Messrs. George 
Walker, F. B. White, and Charles H. Bullock, 
spoke on various aspects of the work. On Wed- 
nesday, Holy Communion was celebrated at 11, 
with 4 sermon by the Rev. Percy Browne. In 
the afternoon the affairs of the convocation 
were discussed, and reports from the archdea- 
con, the treasurer, and the missionaries were 
considered. Christ church has a most interest- 
ing history. In 1689, Prayer Book services 
were held there in the house of Lieut. Veazie, 
whose son was the first rector of Trinity church, 
New York. In 1728 the first church building 
was finished. The present church was built in 
1875. The archdeaconry enjoyed the meeting in 
this ancient parish, where they were hospitably 
entertained by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Breed. 
The parish is nowenjoying prosperity and has 
multiplied its good work in many ways in the 
town. 


Boston.—The Woman's Auxiiiary had a Quiet 
Day at the church of the Good Shepherd on 
Dec. ist. The Rev. Chas. H. Brent was the 
conductor. 


In St. Paul’s church, the Sunday school holds 
aseries of missionary services during the year. 
The first was held on Dec. 4th, when the mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of Asheville was described 
by Miss Ethel Cheney. Bishop Rowe, of Alaska 
was present, and described Ingehilik mission. 


The annual meeting of the House of Mercy on 
Carver st., called together a number of inter- 
ested friends and supporters of this important 
work, on Dee. 6th, in Trinity chapel. Bishop 
Lawrence considered the present work as one 
near to the heart of the Master. He said in 
part: ‘‘Did you ever think that there are thous- 
ands in our large cities who live by demoraliz- 
ing other people? The instinct of self preser- 
vation urges them on, and the only working 
force that we can effectively put against that 
instinct, is the element of self-sacrifice showing 
in the commuuity through individuals.” Mr. 
Rathbone Gardner, and the Rev. Dr. Tomkins, 
of Providence, R. I., were the next speakers. The 
Rey. Charles H. Brent, the chaplain, referred 
to the influence of the Home, and how 100 who 
had been reformed, returned to visit the place, 
which had been the beginning of a new life for 
them. He asked that the work be endowed, and 
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the $6,000 already received should be added 
to, in order that the work may be placed upon a 
solid, enduring basis. 


Worcrster.—One of the interesting features 
of work in the large and vigorous parish of All 
Saints isthe annual dinner given to the little 
ones. The rector said grace, and afterwards, 
with the help of others, carved and served the 
tables. It was a most happy occasion. The 
Young Men’s Guild enjoyed a pleasant evening 
lately at the ‘tcreamerie,’? when the rector, 
Dr. Vinton, made an address in behalf of the 
guild, and outlined its work. He was followed 
by other speakers. One treated the subject, 
“Our soldiers,” and referred to the fact that 
two members of the guild had served in the 
Cuban war at Santiago and Porto Rico. 


Hopxinton.—The new St. Paul’s church was 
opened for service Dec. 7th. A temporary edifice 
was built in 1736, replaced by another in 1745 
which was blown down in 1815. In 1818 Bishop 
Griswold consecrated another building, but this 
was burnt in 1865. Until 1892 no services were 
held. The present edifice was erected through 
the untiring labors of the Rev. Waldo Burnett, of 
Southboro, who has been successful in serving 
the interests of the Church in thisold town. The 
new church is gothic in style, and is constructed 
of tield stone. The interior is finished in gray 
with the ceiling of open rafter work of hard 
pine finished in natural wood. Thechancel fur- 
nishings came from St. Thomas’ church, Taun- 
ton. The chancel window representing Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, is particularly 
fineand artistic. At the opening service, Holy 
Communion was celebrated atan early hour. At 
the late service Bishop Lawrence preached the 
sermon, and the Kev. Morton Stone preached in 
the evening. St. Paul’s was once in charge of 
the Rev. Roger Price, who was formerly of 
King’s chapel, Boston. He endowed the parish 
with a glebe of 200 acres. The land now is of 
little value, yet it was the most extensive gift 
of its kind to the Church in this country. 


CamBripGE.—There are now 36 students in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary: Two are 
graduate students, five are in the senior 
class, 11 in the middle class, and 12 in the 
' junior class. Six are special students. Of this 
number, 28 are graduates of colleges. 


ApaAms.,—The annual New England harvest 
dinner in St. Mark’s church yielded $43, and the 
gross receipts of the choir concert were $95. 
This parish has paid $2,775 for the parish house 
debt by means of the penny*a-day boxes. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, 0.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The 40th anniversary of the parish of the Good 
Shepherd, Faribault, was commemorated Oct. 
26th, the Rev. C. L. Slattery officiating. The 
church was beautifully decorated, and a fine 
musical programme rendered by the choir. 


DresBpacu.—A bell weighing 620 pounds, cost- 
ing $120, has been placed in the belfry of St. 
James’ church, the Rev. T. K. Allen, rector. 
The congregation is increasing, and everything 
looks prosperous. 

Dunpas.—The extension of the chancel has 
greatly improved the appearance of Holy Cross 
church und the comfort of the choir. A mixed 
vested choir of 20 voices renders the services 
in a reverent and creditable manner. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The newly appointed rector of 
All Saints’ church, the Rev. S. Wilson Moran, 
began his revtorship on All Saints’ Day with a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Rev. 
Messrs. Faude, Purves, Prosser, Allen, and Rol- 
lett assisting. The congregation was very 
large. There are two Celebrations in this church 
every Sunday at 6 and 9:30 a.m. 


Just before the rector of Gethsemane parish, 
the Rev. J. J. Faude, left for Washington, a 
purse filled with gold was presented to him on 
behalf of the vestry. Upon his return, the 
Men’s Club held their Trinity-tide banquet in 
the dining room of Knickerbacker Hall. Covers 
were laid for 60, there were informal speeches, 
and the presentation by the president,Col.George 
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O. Eddy, to Mr. Faude, of a handsome gold 
priest’s cross. 

St. Pavunt.—On “Stir-up Sunday,’ a union 
service was held at Christ church in the inter- 
est of city missions. A review of the work ac- 
complished during the past year evidenced 
growth and activity in the city missions. The 
report of the work amongst the Germans and 
the colored people was very encouraging, es- 
pecially the latter. The rector of St. Philip’s, 
the Rev. Harvey Officer, Jr., said: ‘‘The 
great responsibility of the Church of America 
to-day is its resporsibility to the colored people. 
The Church must face it cheerfully, and deal 
with the problem in the only way that it should 
be handled. The race problem will not be 
solved by the colored men becoming extinct, 
neither will one of the two races in this country 
absorb the other. The colored man must be 
raised up to the same spiritual plane as his 
white brother and given every chance for im- 
provement.’? Bishop Gilbert closed the service 
with a powerful appeal to Churchmen to sus- 
tain the work with their prayers and alms. The 
church was well filled. 


North Carolina 
Jos. Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

JACKSON.—The first service in the handsome 
new stone church of the Saviour, occupying the 
place of a frame building burnt some three years 
ago, took place on the Sunday next before Ad- 
vent. Services were held for several days fol- 
lowing, the Rev. Harry S. Lancaster, of Berk- 
ley, S. Va., rendering a helping hand. The 
Rev. J. Taylor Chambers is rector, and the Rev. 
W. T. Picard, assistant. ; 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

Miss Julia Francis Camp, of St. James parish, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed as diocesan cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer of the Jun- 
ior Auxiliary, and Miss Emily V. Roddis, of St. 
John’s parish, Milwaukee, as recording secre- 
tary. 

Quincy 

Alexander Burgess, S. T. D. LL. D., Bishop. 

At St. Mary’s school, on the second Sunday in 
Advent, six pupils were baptized. The attend- 
dance has been larger than at any time since the 
opening of the school in 1868, the highest num- 
ber being 114 in residence. Several of these oc- 
cupy rooms in the cottage., Others are waiting 
for admission. Some desirable improvements 
have been made; the electric lightning system 
has been extended, and cement walks have been 
laid. 


Proria.—The rector and congregation of St. 
Paul’s are especially happy just no-w because 
they have succeeded in paying off the $5,000 
debt. Plans are already being discussed for an 
improvement which will virtually give the par- 
ish a parish house. 


Mryrer.—Christ church will soon have a build- 
ing. The plans are being drawn, and subscrip- 
tions are coming in. This will be the only 
church building in the place. 


Gautva.—The parish building which for years 
has been rented for a music store, is now occu- 
pied by the congregation. It has been partly 
furnished, but a lecturn is still needed. Money 
for Hymnals has been given by Mrs. J. W. Rob- 
erts, Quincy, and Miss Carter, Kewanee. Serv- 
ices are held Sunday afternoons by the Rev. W. 
B. Clift, of Kewanee, and on Thursday evenings 
every two weeks, by the Rey. W. M. Purce, of 
Osco. 


Camprip@E.—A branch of the Ministering Chil- 
dren’s League has been organized, and is doing 
active work. A Christmas box has been packed 
and sent to Bishop Hale, of Cairo, for a colored 
mission. 


Fond du Lac 


The Bishop has made a visitation to the north- 
western portion of the diocese. On Sunday, Dec, 
11th, he advanced to the priesthood, the Rev. 
Llewellyn C. Merrill, in St. James’ church, Mani- 
towoc, the Rev. S. R.S. Gray, rector. A large 
class was confirmed in the evening—the fruit of 
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a Mission recently held in the parish, by the 
Rev. Fr. Huntington, O. H.C. 


The Bishop Visited Oneida on the 14th. A 
new church has been completed at Marshfield, 
said to be one of the most beautiful of its size in 
the diocese. The interior is finished in red 
birch. The church was designed by the Rev. 
C. H. Branscombe, one of the clergy of the dio- 
cese. 

All the missions in this portion of the diocese 
are now filled, and six new churches have been 
erected. The Board of Missions, at its recent 
meeting, felt greatly encouraged by the good fi- 
nancial and spiritual condition of the diocese. 


ASHLAND.—At St. Andrew’s church a parish 
festival has just been held, lasting four days, 
with special preachers. A banquet was given 
by St. Andrew’s Guild,in honor of the Bishop 
and visiting clergy, on Thursday, Dec. 1st, at 
which 100 guests were present. Speeches were 
made by the Bishop, visiting clergy, Senators 
Merrilll and Lamoureux, the Hon. M. C. Will- 
marth, Judge Smith, and others. The whole 
festival has been an unqualified success, and has 
drawn the people very closely together. It was 
closed on Friday night with the admission of 
several men and women into theorders of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Daughters 
of the King, respectively. The crowning inci- 
dent of the festivities was the presentation by 
a member of the parish, of a handsome silver 
service for the altar, enclosed in a morocco case. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

Solemn vespers were sung at Grace church, 
Newark, on All Saints’ Eve, followed by a pro- 
cession. The Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, 
D.D., Bishop of Indiana, was present and gave 
the benediction. He also celebrated the Holy 
Communion on All Saints’ Day. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Ba.rimore.—The first meeting of the Church- 
men’s club of the diocese organized Oct. 20th 
last, was held on Thursday evening, Dec. 8th, 
at the Hotel Rennert, with 150 members in at- 
tendance. It was decided that the purpose of 
the club should be to cultivate a better acquain- 
tance among the Churchmen of the diocese and 
to stimulate their efforts for the welfare of the 
Church and the maintenance of the Faith. The 
officers are to be a president, first and second 
vice-president, and a secretary and treasurer, 
who, together with four other members, shall 
constitute the council. Any baptized layman is 
eligible to membership who is a regular attend- 
ant of the Church and who shall be acceptable 
to the council. The regular annual meeting of 
the club will be held on the fourth Thursday in 
April. Other stated meetings will be held on 
the second Thursday in November. the Thurs- 
day after New Year’s and the Thursday before 
Lent. At two of the meetings dinners shall be 
given. On this occasion an excellent dinner 
was served after the business meeting, the 
tables being handsomely decorated with winter 
flowers and potted plants. Bishop Paret made 
a short address upon ‘'The Scope and Possibili- 
ties of Church Clubs,” in which he told in a few 
words what the organization was able to accom- 
plish, and gave some advice as to the methods 
whereby it might beaccomplished. A few other 
informalspeeches were made. The officers elect- 
ed who are to serve for a year were: Joseph Pack- 
ard, president; Henry D. Harlan, first vice- 
president; John W. Randall, second vice-presi- 
dent; Edward G. .Gibson, secretary; John 
Glenn, Jr., treasurer; G. Herbert Boehm, John 
T. Mason, Richard C. Norris, and Edward N. 
Rich, other members of the council. 

The annval meeting of the Home of the 
Friendless was held Dec. 6th, and officers for 
the year were elected, as foliows: President, 
Mrs. James E. Atkinson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Melissa White, Mrs. Francis White, Miss Re- 
becca McConkey, Miss Elizabeth George; treas- 
urer, Mrs, John S. Berry; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Andrew G. Waters, and assistant, Mrs. A. 
V. Woodward; corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. 
Clinton Morgan. The treasurer reported the 
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ollowing legacies received during the year: 
Miss Martha Gray, $1,984.65; Mr. Theodore 
Motter, $975; Miss Elizabeth Duhurst, $487.50; 
Miss Mary Long, %487.50, Dr. L. Pope, $100. 
Mrs. Berry also reported that during the year 
the last payments on the new infirmary were 
made. The home now shelters 171 children. Dur- 
ing the year it has taken care of 225 children. 


Bishop Paret has appointed the Kev. H. C. 
Foote of the diocese of Ohio, to the charge of 
Holy Cross and St. James’ chapels. He has 
also appointed, subject to approval by the arch- 
deaconries, the Rev.A.C. Haverstick to be arch- 
deacon of Cumberland, and the Rev. Charles 
Gray to be archdeacon of Annapolis for the en- 
suing year. 


The new Hook and Hastings organ for Mt. 
Calvary church has been placed in position and 
was used for the first time on Sunday, Dec. 4th, 
by Prof. Horace Hills, the organist of the 
church. It has been erected on the right side of 
the chancel and is finished in gold. It has 20 
stops and all the mechanical accessories that 
large organs have. 


The trustees of the church of the Holy Com- 
forter have asked the rector, the Rev. W. A. 
Crawford Frost, to take a month’s rest for re- 
covery from overwork 


ANNAPOLIS.—Mrs. Singer, formerly Mrs. J. 
Calle Harrison, of Baltimore, who has been di- 
rectress of the Chase Home since its existence, 
has resigned and will be succeeded by Sister 
Frances of the All Saints’ Sisterhood, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Chase Home was furnished and 
opened for the reception of inmates in January, 
1897. It was founded by bequest of Mrs. Hester 
Chase Ridout. There are now eight inmates, 
and others areexpected. By disposing of china- 
ware and ancient furniture and bric-a-brac at 
fancy prices a large sum has been realized 
toward the permanent endowment of the Home. 
The Bishop takes great interest in it and 
his appeal to members of the Church in the 
State for a ten cent offering in January each 
year has met with ready and generous re- 
sponses, 


SavaGE.—Bishop Paret visited Christ church, 
the Rev. Wm. P. Painter, rector, recently, 
preached, administered the Holy Communion, 
and confirmed a class of 10 persons. 


Hacerstown.—Mrs. Henry Rosenberg, of 
Texas, will shortly make a costly improvement 
to St. John’s church, as a memorial of her father 
and mother, Dr. and w{rs. Charles Macgill, by 
giving three fine memorial windows, making a 
tesselated pavement in the chancel, and erect- 
ing a carved wood reredos. Mrs. Rosenberg, as 
well as her parents, lived many years in Hagers- 
town. 

lowa 

At Grace church, Council Bluffs, on Sunday, 
Nov. 183th, the Ven. Dean Campbell Fair, D.D., 
opened an eight-day Mission. Five services, each 
accompanied with an address, were held each 
day. Plain, simple instructions and explana- 
tions were given, such as every one could under- 
stand, on the Church, Bible, Prayer Book, etc. 
On the whole, the Mission was a wonderful suc- 
cess, as many who had grown careless, and others 
who had not been in the habit of attending di- 
vine worship, are now seen at the church. A 
general feeling of interest in Church matters 
seems to prevail where heretofore there was 
little or none. 


Western Michigan 
Geo. De N. Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


After 13 years of faithful service as general 
missionary in the diocese, the Rev. J. W. Ban- 
croft retires at his own request, that he may en- 
joy a much-needed rest. The Diocesan Board of 
Missions instructed the secretary to convey to 
him the thanks of the board for the wise, pa- 
tient, and most laudable discharge of the duties 
committed to him as general missionary. The 
publication of The Church Helper still devolves 
upon Mr. Bancroft, besides missionary work in 
the vicinity of Hastings. 


ELK Rarips.—The members of St. Paul’s par- 
ish ahve once more a rector. The Rev. 
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T. H. Cuthbert has added the mission church of 
Charlevoix to his other cares. Elk Rapids has 
been, in the absence of a rector, under the 
charge of H. B. Lewis,an enthusiastic Brother- 
hood man, anda son of the first rector of St. 
Paul’s. 


Long Island 

Abram N. Littleiobn, D.D.. LL. D., Bishor 
Huntineton.—At the Bishop’s visitation to 
St. John’s church, held on the Sunday next be- 
fore Advent, 10 persons were confirmed. Morn- 
ing Prayer was said by the rector, assisted by 
the Rev. D. B. Ray who read the lessons. The 
Bishop whose voice was not sufficiently strong 
to allow him to preach, made a short address to 
the newly confirmed, and the Rev. Canon Bryan 

at the Bishop’s request, preached the sermon. 


Albany 
Wm. Crosw ell Doane, DD, LLD, Bishop 

Saratoga.—On Advent Sunday, the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Carey preached his 25th anniversary 
sermon as rector of Bethesda parish. He took 
for his text ICor. 2:1and 2, saying: ‘“‘It is Christ, 
my dear brethren, who has been your strength 
and mine during all the years that our lot has 
been cast together in the sacred and intimate 
relation of pastor and people. It isa 
pleasure in the review of a quarter of a century 
to be able to say that we have been of one ac- 
cord, of one mind, and that in the various socie- 
ties and organizations of the parish we have 
worked together in harmony, in that unity 
which the Psalmist eulogizes, and which ever 
brings blessing. As an evidence of what has 
been done, and a promise of what can be donein 
the days to come, let us glance at the temporal 
and spiritual sides of our parochial life. As 
the records show, during the 25 years there 
have been raised and contributed for all pur- 
poses in the parish, including the money for re- 
building the church, $215,601.41; for diocesan 
purposes,{$10,793.81 ; and for the general work of 
the Church in its missionary fields and other 
objects, $5,449.81, making a grand total of $231,- 
845.03. But in addition to this, other sums have 
been given for Church work in and outside of 
the parish, of which no note has been taken. 
The reckoning, too, does not take into account 
many of the beautiful and costly memorials in 
the church, or what has been bestowed in the 
gift of property, as the Moore building of the 
parish house. As we look at the religious life 
of the parish, we. note that during the same 
period 1,017 children and 534 adults have been 
baptized, making a total of 1,551; 1,223 persons 
have been confirmed ; 450 couples have been mar- 
ried; 1,286 persons have been buried ; 10,854 pub- 
lic services have been held, while the Holy 
Communion has been administered in public 
1,671 times, and 285 times in private. It is inter- 
esting also to observe that at the end of the first 
year of pastoral labor there were in the parish 
280 communicants, while to-day, notwithstand- 
ing removals and deaths, there are 879, Statis- 
tics, however, do not tell all the story; they do 
not speak of the work of the Church in counsel- 
ing the erring, in strengthening the weak, in en- 
couraging the faithful, in ministering to the 
sick, in comforting the bereaved, in preparing 
the dying for their journey through the valley 
of the shadows of death, and in manifold ways 
by which she fulfills her mission to mankind. 
Without your co-operation, my brethren, and 
your alms-deeds, your helpingshand and respon- 
sive heart, the work accomplished under God 
could not have been done.”’ 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 30th,a public re- 
ception was held in Bethesda parish house in hon- 
or of Dr. Carey’s silverjubilee. The gathering 
wasalargeand representativeone. Notsatisfied 
to express theiresteem and affection simply in 
words, his friends and parishioners presented to 
Dr. Carey a fund of over $5,000, to be invested in 
a bond for him and his family’s benetit. The 
presentation speech was made by General 
French,testifying that ‘‘the record of this quar- 
ter of a century is one of self-sacrifice, entire 
devotion to duty, consecration of life, love for 
his fellow-men; in season and out of season, al- 
ways ready to respond to any call for help— 
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physical or spiritual—from high or low, rich or 
poor, saint or sinner, he has gone in and out 
among his people, exemplifying the life and pre- 
cepts of the Master.’ Dr. Carey responded with 
deep feeling, after which every one in the rooms 
pressed forward and extended hearty congratu- 
lations. The presence of Bishop Doane added 
to the interest of the occasion. He said it was. 
not too much to say that there was no other man 
in the diocese of Albany who had been more 
loyal to him, and had a stronger hold on the com- 

munity in which he lived. He was more than 
delighted to witness such an exhibition of re- 

gard and affection forthe brother whom he had 
always esteemed so highly. The next morning 
a special service was held in the church, at. 
which most of the clergy of the diocese were 
present. The Bishop made an address, in which 

he spoke of the years of faithfulness of the rec- 
tor, both to his parish and to the diocese of 
which he is the senior member. The Bishop: 

read a set of resolutions passed at a convention 

of the diocese, which were eulogistic regarding 
the life work of Dr. Carey. They were hand- 

somely engrossed, and the Bishop presented 

them to the doctor in person. A celebration of 
the Holy Communion followed, Bishop Doane, 
celebrant. All of the clergy were guests of Dr. 
Carey at dinner, at the Worden Hotel. 


ScHENECTADY.—Dr, Pendleton’s parish paper, 
St. George's Kalendar, recently began its 14th vol- 
ume, which isa ripe old age, as parish papers 
go. Theeditor, claiming precedence for old St. 
George’s parish, as to antiquity in many re- 
spects, says: ‘‘With the oldest church edifice in 
the State, with possibly one exception; with the 
oldest active warden of any parish in the coun- 
try that we know of; with three members of 
the vestry whose combined years of service im 
the corporation sum up 145 years; with theclerk 
of said vestry rounding out a period of 44 years 
of continuous service in that capacity; with an 
organist who has recently observed his 38th an- 
niversary ; and with the combined rectorates of 
the present rector and of his immediate vener- 
able predecessor, covering a period of nearly 50 
years, it may well be taken for granted that our 
parish paper should display a somewhat unusu- 
al tendency to longevity. We certainly have not- 
observed any alarming symptoms of a speedy 
exit from the journalistic field.” 


New Hampshire 
William Woodruff Niles, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. C. R. Bailey, after a little more than 
five years of service in connection with St. 
Mary’s mission, Penacook, closed his work there 
the second Sunday in October, becoming at once 
curate of Grace church, Manchester. Mr. Bailey 
officiated as curate for the first time Sunday, 
Oct. 16th. On the following Tuesday evening 
a reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Bailey. The 
occasion was of much interest, and was largely 
attended by people of this city and vicinity. 


Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

Ohauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

NEw Haven.—There was a public meeting in 
St. Paul’s church on Nov. 30th, in the interests 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses. After a 
short service, the Rey. Fr.Huntington delivered 
an address on the work of the guild. Healso 
addressed a conference of the city chapters 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in St. Paul’s 
parish house, on ‘‘The placeof the Brotherhood 
man in the life of the Church.’? There were re- 
ports and discussions on the common work of 
the chapters in New Haven. The chapters have 
for several years been conducting services in 
Calvary Industrial Home, a place where needy, 
but honest men, may find shelter and work, as 
well as at Springside, the town farm. 1n both 
of these places, as well as in the hospitals, much 
loving work has been done in bracing and 


strengthening the unfortunate, the sick, and the 
toilers. 


TORRINGTON.—The beautiful new Trinity 
church, the Rey. J.C. Lindsley, rector, is at last 
complete, and services were held in it for the 
first time on the last Sunday in October. The 
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early Celebration on that day was in the old 
church, It was full of tender and precious 
memories to those who had for many years wor- 
shiped within its walls. The new church is 
from the designs of Mr. H. W. Congdon. It is 
of the Gothic style, built of gray granite, with 
trimmings of dull gray brick. Standing in the 
very heart of the town,on a rise of ground, itis 
an inviting and gracious sight, speaking to the 
busy city of 11,000 souls, of the life to come. In- 
‘side, the church is in every way as beautiful 
-and conducive to worship as its exterior would 
suggest.’ A soft, mellow, golden light glows 
‘through the tinted window and lights up the 
furnishings of quart2red oak. The church is 
adorned with most beautiful memorials, lavishly 
bestowed by the devoted and generous parish- 
iioners and their friends. In particular, the 
‘fontand altar are noteworthy, both memorials 
-of faithful parishioners, from their families. In 
the construction of the altar, polished marbles 
of varying colors are used,with inlaid work and 
carved Caen stone. In the reredos are figures 
‘set in niches,St. Mary and St. John, one on 
either side of our Blessed Lord who occupies 
the central niche. Next to the Virgin is St. 
Gabriel bearing the lily of the annunciation, 
and next to St. John, St. Michael. It is tothe 
very great credit of both rector and people that 
this church has so speedily been built and 
completed, at a total expense of over $50,000, a 
‘small portion of which still remains to be raised. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 

ALAMEDA.—At Christ church, Nov. 20th, was 
‘the annual harvest home festival. The chancel 
‘was a mass of fruit, flowers, vegetables, all of 
~which were distributed to the poor at the close 
of the service. Great clusters of purple grapes 
hung against the white dossel above the altar. 
A lattice work of red peppers adorned the choir 
‘stal's. Rosy apples hung between the arches. 
Branches of lemon tree containing the ripe fruit, 
were arranged about the pulpit. The services 
beg in with the Holy Communion, at 8 a.m. At11 
-o’clock, there was Morning Prayer, with sermon 
‘by the Rev. W. I. Kip. The Rev. J. G. Gasmann 
and the Rev. J. H. Dennis, of Chicago, assisted 
‘the rector. At 7:15, the festival service began, 
and Bishop Nichols delivered a masterly ser- 
mon. appropriate to the occasion. 

A missionary meeting on the lst Sunday 
might in Advent, presided over by Bishop Mc- 
‘Kim, brought together an interested congrega- 
tion which completely filled the church. The 
Bishop presented the cause of foreign missions. 
‘The offering for his work amounted to $40. 

Tae vestry have just accepted plans, and let 
the contract for a parish house to be built adjoin- 
ing the church. The work will begin at once. 
"The corner-stone is to be laid before Christmas. 


Western New York 

Wm. D. Walker, S.T.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The western section of the Buffalo archdea- 
<opnry met in Grace church, Lockport, the Rev. 
W. I’. Faber, rector, Nov. 15th and 16th. There 
were present, besides the Bishop and the rec- 
tor, 14o0f the clergy. The sessions opened with 
a missionary meeting on Tuesday evening. 
There was a large congregation present. The 
addresses were earnest, instructive, and inspir- 
ing, and the singing led by a vested choir of 
well-trained voices made this service all that 
could be desired. The speakers were: ‘I'he 
Rev. Messrs. E. J. Babcock, P. M. Mosher, T.B. 
Berry, C. F. J. Wrigley, and Dr. Roy, all of 
whom presented the cause of diocesan missions 
from various standpoints. On Wednesday the 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop 
at 7:30 A.M. This was followed by a conference 
‘in the rectory lasting from 9 a.m. tol p.m. The 
missionaries present gave verbal reports of their 
‘work, and general discussion of the needs 
of the archdeaconry was entered into in a 
practical way by all the clergy. They sepa- 
rated in the afternoon to hold missionary meet- 
dongs in the evening as follows: The Bishop 
and the Rev. T. B. Berry at St. Mark’s, Ton- 
awanda; Archdeacon Bragdon, and the Rey. 
IN. W. Stanton, at St. John’s, Youngstown; 
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the Rey. Messrs. G. H. Gaviller, and H. S. Gat- 
ley, at Trinity, Middleport; the Rev. J. S. Wil- 
son, at St. James’, N. Tonawanda; the Rev. 
Messrs. J. S. Littell and G. S. Burroughs, at 
Christ church, Lockport; the Rev. Messrs. W. 
F. Faber and W. W. Walsh, at All Saints’, 
Lockport. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society of the diocese, was held in St. 
Paul’s, Buffalo, Dec. 6th and 7th. Members of 
all the local branches, and from Rochester and 
Hornellsville, were in attendance to the number 
of 250. The sessions were preceded by a service 
in St. Paul’s church, Tuesday evening, the Rev. 
G. B. Richards preaching the sermon. There 
was a social reunion of the members in St. 
Paul’s parish house, where refreshments were 
served. On Wednesday morning a meeting of 
the council, preceded bya celebration of the 
Holy Communion was held in AllSaints. At 
the afternoon session in St. Paul’s parish house, 
a paper was read by Mrs. H. F.. Fox, on ‘‘The 
relations of the G. F.S. to the parish,’ in the 
course of which she said that the objects of the 
society in its inception and best work could be 
summed up in four words, character building 
and character guarding. One of its chief ob- 
jects was shaping the character into the right 
attitude toward work. The discussion which 
followed was opened by Miss Atwater, of St. 
Paul’s branch, and brought out much by way of 
helpful suggestion. Mrs. Shirley E. Brown, of 
Hornelsville, read a sermon which had been de- 
livered in St. John’s chapel, Oxford, by the Rev. 
Canon Holmes,chaplain of the Bishop of Oxford. 
The discussion to which the reading gave oc- 
casion was opened by Miss Bull, and was par- 
ticipated in by several of the leaders in the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. After the customary 
resolutions the meeting adjourned. 


BurFraLo —St. Peter’s church, the Rev. W. O. 
Jarvis, rector, was consecrated by Bishop 
Walker on Sunday, Nov, 13th. Thesermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Smith, rector of 
St. James’ church, who founded St. Peter’s and 
under whose supervision it has been a mis- 
sion for the past 10 years. The Bishop made a 
brief address congratulating the people on the 
progress of their work, and the promise of a 
prosperous future. He also referred in compli- 
mentary terms to the labors of Dr. Smith, who 
had carried on the work to its present success, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Bragdon and Brush. 
The new parish starts out under encouraging 
auspices, with upwards of 100 communicants and 
in a growing district. 

Lyons.—By the will of Mrs. T. J. Ellinwood, 
for many years a devoted member of the parish, 
Grace church receives a bequest of $500. This 
sum is to be added to the endowment fund, 
which, as this increased, will amount to about 
$14,000. Mrs. Ellinwood left a like sum to St. 
John’s church, Sodus. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The semi-annual meeting of the convocation 
of Washington was held in St. Mark’s pro-ca- 
thedral, Dec. 7th. The Bishop conducted the 
opening service, and there was a good attend- 
ance of clergy and laity from the city and 
counties. The Rev. Mr. LaRoche, chairman of 
the committee on work for the colored people, 
read its report, containing three special recom- 
mendations: 1st. That the convention of the dio- 
cese be requested to provide by canon for a com- 
mittee of five to assist the Bishop in stimulat- 
ing and increasing interest in the colored work. 
2d. That this committee be instructed to prepare 
a complete plan for the education of colored 
children and youth in a diocesan institution in- 
cluding primary, intermediate, industrial, and 
high schools, conducted on Church principles, 
with definite religious instruction, the institute 
to be situated outside the city, and all the 
schools to be under a single board of trustees. 
8d. That the convention be requested to order 
that the committee of missions set apart 10 per 
cent. of its income to be expended for the col- 
ored work, under direction of the committee 
of convocation for that branch of work. It 
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is recommended that these funds shall be 
first used to establish a mission church in 
the neighborhood of Third and D sts., S. W. 
The resolutions containing these recommenda- 
tions were adopted. The chairman of the com- 
mittee on the division of the diocese into arch- 
deaconries, made a report in favor of three such 
divisions, and the appointment of two additional 
archdeacons; but after discussion it was voted 
inexpedient at present to make any change in 
the machinery of the diocese. Archdeacon 
Childs madea verbal report of his work, show- 
ing the number of parishes visited in the city 
and counties. The Bishop and the Rev. Drs. 
Mackay-Smith and McKim spoke very warmly 
in commendation of the archdeacon’s faithful 
and self-sacrificing service. He has wonder- 
fully stimulated Church work in the diocese. 
Referring to the cathedral project, Bishop Sat- 
terlee said that the work had progressed far be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations. He pro- 
posed in January to inaugurate a series of Quiet 
Hours for the clergy, to be followed by discus- 
sions on spiritual subjects, for mutual help and 
counsel. A second session of the convocation 
followed Evening Prayer when there was an 
essay and discussion of the question, ‘‘How can 
the spiritual life and power of our Church be 
increased?”’ 

On the 2d Sunday in Advent, the Rev. Father 
Field, S.S J.E , preached morning and evening 
in St. Paul’s church, the Rev. Alfred Harding, 
rector, and on Monday, Dec. 5th, conducted a 
Quiet Day in the same parish, the services be- 
ginning with the early Celebration, and continu- 
ing at various hours throughout the day. 


The free kindergarten connected with the 
Epiphany mission in South Washington had a 
pleasant celebration on the day before Thanks- 
giving, when, in addition to the usual games, 
songs, etc., each child gave an offering of fruit, 
and from these several large and beautifully 
decorated baskets were filled for the poor and 
sick. One was sent to the Epiphany church 
home, and another to the faithful old sexton of 
the chapel, who had been ill for some time, and 
gratefully appreciated the gift of these little 
ones. 


Kansas 
Frank R. Millspaugh, D.D.. Bishop 
Dean Bennett organized a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in St. John’s memorial 
church, Parsons, on Nov. 12th. ‘ 


The Wichita deanery, the Rev. D. J. Krum, 
D.D., dean, held its regular fall meeting in 
Grace church, Nov. 15th, 16th, and 17th. The 
Rt. Rev. F. R. Millspaugh and the Rev. 
Drs. Krum and Beatty added an interesting 
feature to the meeting by giving their individual 
impressions of the General Convention. At the 
closing meeting of the convocation, the Bishop 
confirmed five candidates, presented by the 
rector of the parish, this being thesecond class 
presented this year, 


Hurcuinson.—The Rev. Irving E. Baxter, of 
Salina, held a very successful Mission in this 
parish, beginning Nov. 6th, and concluding on 
Sunday, Nov. 13th. Much good was accom- 
plished, and the quiet influence of the Mission is 
being felt throughout every department of par- 
ish life. 


Central New York 

frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

“One Hundred Years of Trinity church, 
Utica, N. Y.,’’ is the title of a plain, unpreten- 
tious volume. edited by the rector of “Old Trini- 
ity,’ the Rev. John R. Harding, and containing 
the historical addresses, congratulatory 
speeches, reminiscent letters, etc., pertaining 
to the observance of the centennial anniversary 
of the parish, last June. The volume also con- 
tains a paper on ‘‘The choirs of Old Trinity,”’ 
and a complete roll of the rectors, wardens, and 
vestrymen from the date of the organization of 
the parish to the present time. The rector 
closes a brief, modest preface as follows: ‘‘We 
trust that this little volume in being a perma- 
nent reminder of the loyalty and good deeds of 
an honored past, may also be for all its readers 
an inspiration for the future.” 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


The Kenotic Theory* 


T was a favorite saying of Victor Cousins 
that error is partial truth. And itis the 
truth, not the error, that wins acceptance 
amongst men. Thesame great teacher was 
accustomed to warn his disciples of the Kc- 
lectiec School of Philosophy in the 18th cen- 
tury, against the danger of becoming par- 
tial in their pursuit of truth; insisting upon 
it that to be partial in our love of truth is 
to put us in danger of falling into error. 

True as this is in philosophy, it is even 
more so in theology. For theology differs 
from philosophy in the introduction of the 
supernatural element into speculation, and 
we have, for the most part, to deal with 
a biune or complex truth. To maintain the 
analogy of the Faith,we have to consider the 
one truth in its relation to the other. In 
other words, when called upon to deal with 
what Kant calls an “‘antinomy of the rea- 
son,’’ we are forced to receive truths which, 
to our limited faculties, are seemingly ir- 
reconclable, yet not necessarily contradic- 
tory. 

The truth of the Incarnation is a case in 
point. It is ever to be remembered that in 
the Person of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, we have to do with an unique per- 
sonality.ci\He was the Eternal Son of God, 
and at the same time, manifested Himself 
under the!conditions of time and space as 
the Son.of Man. He was at the same time 
truly God and truly Man. We may not in 
thinking of Him separate the natures, nor 
may we confound the relations which they 
bear to each other. The two factors of the 
Divinity and the Humanity hold to each 
other the relation of primary and secondary; 
and in our dealing with them, the one must 
be kept:oin its proper relation to the 
other. As in representing in thought the 
mystery: of the Ever Blessed Trinity, we 
can only escape the snare of Tritheism by 
placing -first the unity of the Godhead, so in 
the mystery of the Incarnation we can only 
effectually guard-against the dangers of hu- 
manitarianism by putting first as funda- 
mental to the whole of the questions in- 
volved, the Godhead of the Kternal Son. 
Semi-Pelaganism differed from Pelaganism 
in co-ordinating the two factors of the Divine 
and Human Wills in the mystery of grace, 
whereas Catholic theology teaches us to 
hold them in the relation of primary and sec- 
ondary, as in the collect: ‘‘Prevent us, O 
Lord, ‘in all our doings with Thy most 
gracious favor, and further us with Thy 
continued help, that in all our works begun, 
continued, and ended in Thee, we may,’’ etc. 

It is{his thorough grasp of those funda- 
mental principles that has enabled Dr. Hall 
to give us in his ‘‘Kenotic Theory” a theo- 
logical treatise of more than ordinary value. 
It has the singular charm of being direct, to 
the point, lucid, and without verbiage from 
begining to end. It differs in this respect 
from Powell’s valuable book, which, to 
many, is open to the objection that it ap- 
proaches the theological question through 
a metaphysic that, instead of adding force to 
the argument, in reality takes away from 
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the theological value of the book. In doing 
as he has done, Dr. Powell unconsciously vi- 
olates the maxim of St. Anselm, ‘Fides 
preecedit intellectum,” and has departed from 
the true scholastic method of dealing with 
revealed truth. The probatur ratione should 
follow after, not go before, the locus which 
contains the definition of faith as held by 
the Church. 

Dr. Hall, in his introduction, lays down 
with exactness and precision the questions 
at issue, and proceeds to show that ‘‘the 
theory in question is (@) a modern novelty; 
(b) contrary to the Faith of the Church; (c) 
rejected deliberately by Catholic doctors; (d) 
not warranted by the facts contained in the 
Gospels, or the statements of Holy Scrip- 
ure; (e) fallacious in its reasoning, and (f) 
perilous in its logical results.” 


As the book 1s written with special refer- 
ence to the use and growth of the Kenotic 
theory in England, Dr. Hall calls attention 
at the outset to the admission of Mr. Gore 
(who is chiefly responsible for its spread 
there) that it is a theory not supported by 
“the writings of St. Augustine, or the 
Fathers who came after him.” So far from 
finding any place in Catholic tradition, ‘‘the 
seeds of modern Kenoticism,”’ Dr. Hall 
points out, were sown by Martin Luther 
‘‘who, instead of regarding the Incarnation 
from the point of view of our Lord’s Person, 
as the ancient Fathers were accustomed to 
do, inverted this order, and for purposes of 
his own, ‘‘dwelt especially upon the man- 
heod, perverting the Catholic doctrine of 
the Communicatio idiomatum into the theory 
that the Incarnation caused an imparting of 
divine attributes to the Manhood, and as- 
serting its ubiquity.” 

Canon Dixon, in the close of his third vol- 
ume of the ‘‘History of the Church of Eng- 
land,” makes the caustic remark that ‘‘the 
world has but three ages, the age of art 
and war; the age of theology and enthusi- 
asm; the presentage. The first produced the 
Parthenon and the second Punic War; of the 
second the monuments are the Summa Theo- 
logica and the Crusades; the present age is 
very philanthropic. Lua Mundt, which first 
brought Mr. Gore into prominence as a par- 
ty leader, was a pretentious, but shallow 
book, pervaded through and through with 
the philanthropic spirit of the age, and is 
entitled to the honor, if it be an honor, of 
giving something like technical expression 
to the theological views of the so-called 
‘*Broad school of the Church of England.” 
It was the attempt to form a new theology 
of a more liberal kind adapted to the spirit 
of the age, and was regarded with dis- 
quietude by the sounder minds of the old 
Oxford school. Results have proved that 
on the subjects of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, and the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, the volume was impregnated with 
the seeds of dangerous error. 

The reader who cares to see the last utter- 
ance of this philanthropic school, will do well 
to consult the fourth part of Dr. Paul 
Schwartzkopff, professor of theology at 
Gottingen, translated in Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library for 1897. 

Dr. Hall has done good service in discrim- 
inating as he has done between the views of 
the three Kenotic schools (chap. iii, p. 71), 
and in the classification he gives us of the 
representatives of new Kenotic theology in 
England and America: ‘‘Among those Ang- 
licans who have shown traces more or less of 
Kenotic ideas are Kedney, in ‘‘ Mens Ohristi,” 
1890; Swayne, in ‘Our Lord’s Knowledge as 
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Man,’ 1891; Bishop Moorhouse, in ‘The | 
Teaching of Christ,’ 1891; Du Bose, in ‘The 
Soteriology of the New Testament,’ 1892; 
Mason, in ‘The Conditions of our Lord’s 
Life on Earth,’ 1896; Ottley, in ‘The Doc- 
trine of the Incarnation,’ 1896; Bishop Hall 
in ‘Christ’s Temptation and Ours,’ 1896; 
and Hawkesworth, in De Incarnatione, 1897.’” 


Nowhere have we seen a better answer — 
to the baseless assumptions which have been 
made in England and America to formulate 
acomplete doctrine of the Incarnation out 
of asingle passage in St. Paul’s writings. 
(Phil. ii: 7) than that which Dr. Hall gives 
us on pp. 55, 56, of his book, when he says: 
‘Neither does self-sacrifice in general nor 
did His (Christ’s) self-sacrifice in particular 
require or admit of an impoverishment of 
nature. When we surrender ourselves for 
others we do not change our proper nature, 
but merely prefer the advantage of others 
to our own, and adopt conditions, perhaps, 
which are beneath what pertains to our 
rightful position and dignity. The sacrifice 
of self does not mean self-mutilation or self- 
annihilation, but humiliation and self-sur- 
render. An impoverishment of one’s nature, 
or a Kenosis of what pertains to it, signifies: 
failure of power and forfeiture of prerogative, 
and robs self-sacrifice of its ethical signifi- 
cance and value, by changing it into self- 
ruin.’”’ The able treatise of Gifford, quoted 
at large by Dr. Hall in this connection, is 
worthy of careful study; and the modest but 
most helpful essay of the Rev. Alban 
Richey, read before the alumni of the Gen 
eral Theological Seminary last year, shows 
a grasp of the subject which merits the rec- 
ognition given to it on pp. 99 and 207. 


To the three chapters on the subject of our 
Lord’s knowledge (X, XI, XII), we should 
like to add the thoughtful and well-con- 
sidered words of Dean Church, quoted by 
Dr. Fisher, of Yale College, in his ‘‘History 
of Christian Doctrine,” p. 553. ‘‘I have no 
doubt,” Dean Church says, ‘‘we have not yet 
reached the true and complete method of 
Scripture exegesis, and that a great deal — 
remains to be done by sober and reverential 
inquiry in distinguishing between its defi- 
nite and precise language (‘the word was. 
God’) and its vague or incidental or unquali- 
fied language (‘hate his father and mother,” 
‘shall not come out till he has paid the ut- 
termost farthing’). ButIshrink much from 
speculating on the human knowledge of our 
Blessed Lord, or the limitations—and they 
may have been great—which He was pleased 
to impose upon Himself when He ‘emptied 
Himself’ and became as one of us.” 

All this is eminently true, and is to be kept. 
in mind when we come to deal with the text 
(St. Mark xiii:32), ‘‘But of that day and that. 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels. 
which are in heaven, neither the Son but the 
Father.” To our own mind the explanation. 
(within the limitations laid down by Dean 
Church) is plain enough. That God the 
Father has all power, and works by an eter- 
nal plan which, through all the chances and 
changes of our mortal life goes on slowly 
working to its end, is beyond all question. 
But it is ever to be kept in mind that God 
in making man a free agent, limited his. 
power, and in the revelation of the times and 
seasons connected with the workings of an 
eternal plan, left in His own keeping the 
time for ‘‘the ingathering of the elect.’ 
There are (so to speak) ‘‘half hours of silence 
in heaven,” when the creature, as in the 
case of Hezekiah, has it inits power to set back 
or to move forward the hands upon the dial-_ 
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plate which marks the space allowed for re- 
pentance. The space given to the Ninevites 
connotes such a period of transition; it is sig- 
nified also in the period allowed for repent- 
ance before the coming of the Flood, and 
again before the downfall of Jerusalem. Some- 
thing of the same kind is indicated in the 
blank spaces left in the reckoning of the forty 
and two generations before the Advent of the 
Sonof Man upon the earth. It isof these times 
the Son in His mediatorial capacity says 
He is ignorant, even as the recording angel 
keeps no reckoning of that which the Father 
keeps in His own power. In other words, 
whatever be the nature of the mediatorial 
function of the Son as securing further time 
and space for repentance, they are not to be 
regarded as interfering with or setting aside 
the eternal plan of the Father in bringing 
to its consummation the purpose which He 
had in mind before the introduction of sin 
into the world and the gathering in of His 
own elect. Abraham in the Elder Dispensa- 
tion, pleading for Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the crying of the souls under the altar in the 
Book of Revelation, have a meaning and sig- 
nificance over and above the ordinary con- 
ditions of time and space, which belong to 
the economy which bounds and limits the 
sphere of moral probation. 


Before bringing our review to a close, we 
would call attention to Chapter V., as dis- 
posing of Dr. Dorner’s ‘‘Ethical Substitute 
for the ‘Hypostatic Union’ of the Catholic 
Church,’’ and Chapter VI., on ‘’'The Exam- 
ple of Christ,” so well argued in the 
ess3y of the Rev. Alban Richey, to which 
allusion has been made. The work of 
Dorner, on ‘‘The Person of Christ’ Viewed 
in the Light of an Historical Introduction 
to the Subject of Christology,” is of the 
greatest value, but it is with Dorner as 
with Muller on ‘“‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin”—the speculations of the writer in his 
summing up of the questions under review, 
are mere assumptions of his own, without 
any recognition of Catholic tradition, and at 
variance with the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church. The notion of an ethical God, if it 
has any meaning, is rationally absurd, even 
as to a devout mind it is religiously profane. 
It is a shifting of the whole question from 
the region of faith and fact to that of specu- 
lation and philosophy. To speak of the hy- 
postatic union as an ethical conjunction is 
to use words without meaning, or it is an at- 
tempt under the guise of philosophy to 
teach Docetism and rehabilitate Gnosticism 
as a substitute for the Catholic Faith. The 
same is true of the attempt to do away with 
the reality of the manifestation of the God- 
head in human nature, by introducing meta- 
physical and logical distinctions into the 
Divine Nature, and giving in return an 
ethica] abstraction, instead of One who, if 
He was anything, was ‘‘very God of very 
God.” God, if there be a God, is not ab- 
stract goodness, nor abstract power, nor ab- 
stract wisdom—a composite Being made up 
of attributes. He is Goodness, He is Power, 
He is Wisdom, and whenever and wherever 
present, He is present as Power, and Wis- 
dom, and Goodness, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. It is this God who in 
the Person of Christ took flesh of the Virgin 
Mary. Heabhorred not the Virgin’s womb; 
He received the offerings of the Wise Men 
among the beasts of the stall; He accepted 
the worship of the disciple who after thrust- 
ing his hands into His side, and feeling of 
the print of the nails in His hand, cried: 
“My Lord and my God!” How it is, we 
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know not; and we do not want to know. 
But this we know: 
‘He hallowed birth by being born, 
And conquered death by dying.”’ 

He was tempted that He might know how 
to succor them that are tempted; by His 
one offering of Himself once for all, He is the 
consecrated High Priest of redeemed hu- 
manity, through whom we have access into 
the heavenly places, and in whom we are 
presented with acceptance before God con- 
tinually, and the spirits cry ‘‘Abba, Father!” 
Instead of dissociating whatever there be of 
an ethical kind from the Birth, and Tempta- 
tion, and Death of the Incarnate Son,we hold 
that whatever virtue of a moral or ethi- 
cal kind belongs to these acts, arises from 
the fact that they were not the deeds of a 
good man done for our imitation, but as the 
acts of God ‘‘in the flesh, were each and all 
of a sacramental nature,” and, through the 
operation of the Spirit that raised Jesus from 
the dead, have a quickening virtue to Ever- 
lasting Life. 

If we could believe (which we cannot) 
that it makes no difference whether we 
believe in the Incarnation as an historical 
fact, provided we believe that human na- 
ture found ‘‘a representative Man to person- 
ate that which is immanent in every man,”’ 
and we can be saved by hope and not by 
Faith, then we could believe that Baptism 
is not regeneration, Priesthood has nothing 
in it of an indelible character of its own, the 
Resurrection is not a resurrection of the 
flesh, and Christianity is not a new creation, 
but a sentiment; an intellectual system,with 
philosophy for its basis; man not a fallen 
creature, but by nature a Son of God who 
needs no supernatural help to enable him to 
lead a better life ; heaven not a place but a 
state; and hell the figment to frighten such 
as hold on to the exploded notions of a per- 
sonal devil and the existence of evil. This, 
in our judgment, is the spirit, not of Christ, 
but anti-Christ, and the new theology is not 
the setting forth of a new Gospel, but 
another Gospel. A half Incarnation is no 
Incarnation at all, any more than an incar- 
nate sentiment is an incarnation in verity 


and truth. 
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Five-Minute Talks 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 
OLEROO 


E have been considering a rehearsal 
now and here of the last Judgment, 

and naturally our thoughts go forward to 
that awful time. We call it a ‘‘day,” but 
day in Scripture is, as it is with us, a vari- 
able term. When I say: ‘‘A certain thing 
will not happen in my day,” I mean my whole 
life. We cannot fix any definite time as im- 
plied in the words, ‘‘Day of Judgment.” 
Whether, however, it be a day, or a period, 
it is not necessary to spend time in proving 
that no crisis, no event, could be more tre- 
mendous. The New Testament piles simile 
on simile to try and express its awful im- 
port. One thing it dwells upon, and that is 
the suddenness with which it shall come 
upon the world. It compares it to the blast 
of a trumpet. When that echoes through a 
sleeping camp, what hurry, what alarm, 
what confusion, what gathering together. 
Victor Hugo, in his poem on the Judgment, 
well brings out this figure of the trumpet. 
He pictures the huge instrument lying upon 
the fathomless, beyond the world, form and 
space, forged by God, ‘‘equity condensed in 
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brass.’’ There it lies, and reaching down 
towards it is a giant Hand, ready at a sec- 
ond’s warning to seize it and blow the blast 
which shall shatter all deafnesses into frag- 
ments. ‘‘Oh how,” he says, ‘‘can this vacil- 
lating spirit of mortal man, who cannot 
speak without stammering, how can he con- 
ceive, how can he picture, this vibration 
shaking the tombs? This summons to the 
pale catacombs, the tremendous cry of God, 
‘At last! at last!’ ” 


And when that trumpet does sound, where 
will we all be? Dead, beyond question, all 
dead, dead long ago, for although no man 
knoweth the hour nor the moment of the 
sound of the trumpet, yet there are certain 
things spoken of in Scripture as coming be- 
fore it, which have not yet transpired, so that 
we cannot think the end isyet. We will be 
dead, and no one will remember where we 
were buried. The useless and always ugly 
marble that friends piled upon us will have 
cracked and crumbled. As it is in this city, 
beautiful parks may cover the ground where 
once thousands lay sleeping their last sleep. 
The fiesh and blood which goes to drape our 
inner self, will have entered a thousand 
times into other forms, and may at that mo- 
ment be part of the make-up of some savage 
chief. All of us that can pass away will 
have passed away, and for all we know, all 
our cities, and our wealth, and our history; 
but somewhere in this universe of God ‘‘we” 
will be living. Ihave no idea what consti- 
tutes ‘‘we.” No man can tell what it is that 
really makes a man, but whatever it is, 
somewhere it will be, done with flesh and 
blood, wearing whatever vesture the indi- 
viduality wears in that unknown place, fol- 
lowing out the impulse here received, and 
waiting for the verdict. How far that place 
seems! How profound the gloom that hides 
it from our eyes, though it may be very near 
us, pressing close and unseen against our 
very life! But wherever it be, whether near 
or far,into its deepest depth the blare of 
that trumpet will pierce, and at that awful 
sound the untold millions of the world will 
again appear in the light, and stand before 
the Judge. Do not imagine that because the 
crowd will be composed of millions that you 
will be lost in it—no more than being ina 
crowd of a hundred thousand here obliter- 
ates one atom of your personality. You will 
be there, clad in your spirit vesture, named 
by your name, self-conscious, recognizable 
by all concerned in yourdestiny. You will 
not have on your diamonds, oh woman, nor 
you your pocket book, oh merchant; but you 
will both have ona complete and perfect 
memory. 

Now I want you to think of the time when 
this sounding of the trumpet is really and 
practically brought home to us. Isit not 
when the solemn trumpet of death is blown 
in ourears, and we arise and follow at the 
call? We may refuse to follow the sound of 
the trumpet of war and stay away from the 
battle. We may not be allured by the silver 
snarling trumpets that beckon to pleas- 
ure, but we cannot, no matter how strong, 
no matter how powerful, no matter how 
learned, disregard the trumpet of death, 
and that for us is, in fact, the trumpet 
of judgment. I think indeed that many 
changes may come upon us after death, in 
that other world, yet of that I only think, I 
know nothing; but God has told me that my 
life here, certainly and surely, will have to 
be judged, and that life finishes at the blast 
of death Iknow you are saying what a 
gloomy, depressing subjeet, but I cannot 
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help that. What does the surgeonsay when 
the patient before him cries, ‘‘take away 
that ugly knife?’’ He simply presses the knife 
down upon the injured limb and goes on to 
the end of his unlovely task. He does not 
admire spouting blood, but he must dis- 
charge his bounden duty. Sowith me. I 
love all that is beautiful and refining and 
cultured, and have a tendency to rest insuch 
things; but lo! before me in the sacred year 
rises a majestic figure robed in purple. It is 
Advent, solemn and soul-deep sorrow in her 
yearning eyes, and awful purpose on her 
brow. She says: Turn now, oh preacher, 
from all lighter themes, take the trumpet 
of God in your hand, and blow a blast that 
will startle from their apathy all these sleep- 
ers in the battle of life. Let the call go out: 
‘‘Awake, arise, death is at your very door, 
the judgment is on your very track. ‘Re- 
pent ye, for the Kingdom of God is at 


hand.’ ” 
ae 


Letters to the Editor 


THE SWEDISH CLERGY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“The Swedish Movement” in Minnesota has 
been so much and so often exploited, for special 
ends, by certain men among us, that the Swed- 
ish clergy are disposed to magnify their own 
importance. 
five minutes’ speech in the General Convention, 
on the Swedish Movement, was my last day in 
the Convention. I went from there to my lodg- 
ing place sick, and I was ordered home next 
day by the physician whom I called in. As I 
was on the road from Sunday evening until 
Tuesday morning, I did not see, and have never 
yet seen, the Associated Press dispatch of which 
the Swedish clergy complain. I certainly was 
in no way responsible for its blunder about the 
“Swedish Archbishop,” for the message I quot- 
ed, I distinctly stated to have come from the 
Rey. Dr. Svard, of Omaha, who held virtually, 
I said, the powers of an archbishop over the 
Swedish Lutherans in this country. Consecra- 
tion aside, this,Dr. Svard does hold. My motive 
in imparting his message to the House of Dep- 
uties was to show how the great body of the 
Swedish ministers and people felt about our 
much exploited essay toward Christian Unity 
among the Swedes in Minnesota. Had that 
movement been characterized as a quite suc- 
cessful piece of proselytism, I should feel that 
it was a tactical mistake on our part, but I 
should not have to denounce it as a sham, when 
I heard it exploited in the Convention as a most 
significent movement toward the realization of 
Christian Unity, by the very men who never 
weary of talking of the Christian loveand broth- 
erhood that should exist among Christians, es- 
pecially Protestant Christians. They parade 
the alleged fact that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church does not ‘‘seek to absorb other Christian 
bodies,’’? but only to enter into fraternal rela- 
tions with them, and to confer upon them the 
priceless gift of the episcopate. 

If that be our object, why, then, do we carry 
a knife up our sleeve for the Roman Catholics 
of Brazil and Mexico, and for the Swedish 
Lutherans of Minnesota, to draw away prose- 
lytes from them, while we seem willing to let 
the colored men of the South relapse into bar- 
barism, for aught we care, rather than enter 
upon our God-given work to win and save them, 
and the Southland, from the horrors of race 
warfare? 

“God hates a coward,” it has been said; but 
He hates sham a thousand timesmore. And all 
this exploiting of our Swedish proselyting, in 
order to justify the revolutionary attempt to 
put the Faith, if not the order, of this Church 
in the hands of any single bishop, is sham. 
That movement is not in the interest of Chris- 
tian Unity on the terms of the Chicago Declara- 
tion, for it is an open,direct attempt at the ‘‘ab- 
sorption” of a few hundred proselytes, at the 
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cost of angering and alienating the chiefest 
part of the Christian body from whom we have 
won them. And yet I know of no Christian 
body in this land more open to Christian ap- 
proach by us than the Swedish Lutherans, had 
we tried to approach them with Christian sym- 
pathy and courtesy. 

For while, likea multitude of Anglicans of the 
18th century, they come to this country with very 
little real love for episcopacy as a divine order, 
yet they have no long established or inherited 
prejudice against it, and the lack of love they 
have for it is chiefly due to the Hrastian deadness 
that has come over it, because of its State con- 
nection and sloth. But there is a large minority 
of the Swedish ministers and people, especially 
of the former, who are only biding their time to 
restore the episcopate as it exists in Sweden. 
We were ina position to foster that tendency by 
courtesy and sympathy here, and by negotiation 
with the national Church of Sweden. If we 
have not lost, we are in very great danger of 
losing, our opportunity by a hasty, inconsider- 
ate proselytism whose compelling motive on the 
part,of the proselytes themselves, is a worldly, 
rather than a religious, one, in my judgment. 

With regard to the Swedish clergy of Minne- 
sota: Shortly after my return to Omaha, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Rev. Mr. Forsberg 
asking me, as he writes, for a copy of the Arch- 
bishop’s letter of which I was said to have 
spoken in the General Convention. I replied at 
length, telling him, in substance, what I did 
say, and whom I quoted. After some time, I re- 
ceived another letter from him, telling me that 
the Swedish clergy of Minnesota had held a 
meeting, and had considered my letter to him 
unsatisfactory, and that unless I wrote a letter 
that was satisfactory to them to the Church 
papers, they would be obliged to take the matter 
up themselves. He would wait, he said, three 
weeks for my letter to appear. 

As I never wrote to the Swedish clergy of Min- 
nesota,to satisfy them, and did not know, and did 
not care ‘‘a continental”’ for them in that charac: 
ter,I wrote Mr. Fosberg that there was no need ef 
his waiting three weeks for me to write a letter 
to the Church press that would be satisfactory 
to the Swedish clergy of Minnesota, as I had not 
the slightest intention of beginning such a dis- 
cussion with them, even if I knew what they 
required of me, which I certainly did not. 
Nothing had appeared from me in the Church 
press against the Swedish clergy of Minnesota, 
and I was under no moral obligation to them, or 
to any one, to unsay whatI had not said. Like 
the three tailors of Tooley street, the three 
Swedish clergy of Minnesota seem disposed to 
magnify their own importance in the Church. 


JOHN WILLIAMS. 
Omaha, Dec. 2d. 


‘‘AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM’? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The appeal of the Bishop of Washington for 
money to pay off the mortgage of $145,000 on the 
land where the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul 
is to stand, will, I trust, be generously respond- 
ed to by the wealthy Churchmen throughout 
the country. This edifice should be, in my 
humble opinion, second to no other cathedral in 
Christendom. Atthe same time,I fail to see 
just what the good bishop is driving at when he 
prophesies that it ‘twill undoubtedly become io 
the capital of the country the representative 
cathedral of American Protestantism.’’ Surely 
he would not attempt a second ‘‘Tower of 
Babel”! And yet if ‘American Protestantism” 
isnot a babel of jangling voices, the like of 
which the ear of man has never heard, I should 
be glad to know wherein lies its sweet unity in 
doctrine, discipline, or worship. 

He speaks of ‘‘our Church”’ as being ‘“‘the only 
Protestant body which can use such a cathedral 
church.’ This sounds very different from the 
expression used by the House of Bishops in their 
late Pastoral, in which they say, in no uncertain 
voice, that ‘‘our Church is Catholic and free; 
free because she is Catholic, and Catholic be- 
cause she is free.””, How canour Church be a 
“Protestant body,’”’ which means nothing if it 
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does not signify an organization founded in op- 
position to the Mystical Body of Christ, and at 
the same time ‘‘Catholicand free,’’ which means 
nothing if it does not mean a branch of the One 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, free 
from isms? Such expressions as those used by 
the Bishop of Washington in this most worthy 
appeal, are, in my mind at least, unfortunate, 
and create confusion in many minds. 


Advent, 1898. HoH? Bs 


4 MISSION HANDBOOK 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I am engaged in compiling a Complete Hand- 
book for Parochial Missions in the United 
States,which, among other things, will embrace 
a collection of fifty hymns specially for use 
during seasons of refreshment and extraordi- 
nary grace. I know there must be many hymns 
and hymn tunes locked away by our Church 
hymn writers and composers which would suit 
my collection. May I, through your columns, in- 
vite my brethren thus described to send me a 
portion of their treasures or prepare special con- 
tributions for the forthcoming publication? A 
mission hymn and a mission tune is sui generis, 
and to write such requires the greatest care and 
good judgment. 

FrepDeERIC E. J. Luoyp, Mus. Doc. 

St. Peter’s Rectory, Gallipolis. Ohio. 


FRIDAY DANCES 
To the Editor of The Living Chureh: 

Herewith I enclose a ticket for an entertain- 
ment and dance given by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of ——, on Friday, Nov. 18th. JI was un- 
able to attend, for the reason that I belong to a 
small mission, from whence a very pressing, even 
pleading, invitation is issued by the priest in- 
charge for all to attend litany serviceon Friday 
evenings. These services are well attended by 
young people, most of whom would enjoy an en- 
tertainment and dance. But our pastor has in- 
structed us that as an act of obedience to the 
Church we must abstain from amusements on 
Fridays. May I ask if the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety is a privileged body exempted by dispensa- 
tion from Church discipline? LAYMAN. 


THE NEBRASKA RESOLUTION 
40 the Editor of The Living Church: 

Apprehension has been created in the minds of 
some Churchmen because of the action of some 
of the clergy of the diocese of Nebraska in prac- 
tically protesting against the election of Dr. 
Morrison to the episcopate in Iowa. This pro- 
test ought not to have the slightest weight, for 
the reason that the methods objected to were, so 
far as they existed, well under way before the 
name of Dr. Morrison was under consideration 
indeed, when it was supposed he would not ac- 
cept the office; and furthermore, were methods 
adopted, not for the election of any one, but for 
the defeat of a certain candidate. Dr. Mor- 
rison’s fitness for the office should be the only 
matter in question, unless the diocese of Iowa is 
to be made to suffer for the alleged indiscretion 
of two or three clergymen and laymen. 

Wo. C. DEWi1rT. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Through a mistake to be chargeable to no one 
outside of this office, the number of communi- 
cants in the diocese of Southern Ohio in this 
year of grace should be 9,687, instead of 8,406, as 
reported in the Journal. This is a gain of 5 per 
cent. instead of a loss of 3 percent. Please do 
me the favor to set us right. 

JOBN H. Ety, 
Secy. Diocese of S. Ohio. 


A QUOTATION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In an account of the Convention of the 
Daughters of the King at New Haven (in your 
paper), I see Miss Camp in her address quotes, 
as from Bishop Brooks, the words: ‘Prayer is 
not overcoming God’s reluctance, but a laying 
hold of His highest willingness.” I find, in an 
old book in which I copied favorite quotations, 
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thirty-five years ago, these words copied, and 
attributed to Archbishop Trench. M. W. M. 


THE CHURCH IVY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The beautiful lines of Mrs. Sigourney written 
in 1835 on the “Old Tower at Jamestown,” sug- 
gest some verses published thirty years ago, and 

“now made appropriate to the recent historic 
visit of the General Convention. 


Gro. A. LEAKIN. 
Lake Roland, Md, 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Permit me to call to your attention an error in 
alate issue in the account of the laying of the 
corner-stone of St. Mark’s church, Lewistown, 
Pa., the Rev. F. T. Eastment, rector, in which 
another name was substituted for mine as the 


architect. 
Henry M. Conapon, 


Architect. 


Hymn for Advent 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC E. J. LLOYD, MUS. DOC. 


“Repent ye! Repent ye!”’ 
It is the Baptist’s cry, 
In solemn voice announcing 
“The kingdom draweth nigh.” 
The King Himself approaches, 
With meek and lowly mien— 
Desire of all the nations, 
The Christ, the Nazarene. 
“Repent ye! Repent ye! 
The kingdom draweth nigh.”’ 
Forerunner blest, we hear thee, 
Oh, may we heed thy cry. 


*‘Repent ye! Repent ye!” 
Through earth’s domain it rings; 
‘Come forth, come forth, poor sinners, 
To meet the King of kings. 
He comes with purpose gracious, 
To share your heavy load, 
To give you peace and gladness, 
To lead you home to God.’’ 
*"Repent ye! Repent ye! 
The kingdom, draweth nigh.”’ 
Forerunner blest, we hear thee, 
Oh, may we heed thy cry. 


‘We meet These, we greet Thee, 
And praise Thy Holy Name, 
Redeemer kind, most loving Lord, 
From age to age the same. 
Receive Thy sheep returning 
From sinand shame to Thee, 
And grant us, ever, Jesu, 
Thy faithful flock to be. 
Have mercy, have mercy! 
O Saviour King, thrice blest; 
Receive, forgive, O Jesu, 
And in Thy love grant rest. 
Amen. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Sidney Beckwith is in temporary charge 
of Trinity church, Grand Rapids, diocese of Western 
Michigan. 


The Rev. Leverett Bradley, with Mrs. Bradley, has 
left Paris for the south of France. 


The Rev. Chas. W. Boyleston has resigned the 
charge of Grace church, Long Hill, and Trinity 
church, Nichols, terminating a rectorate of nearly 14 
years, to accept a callto the rectorate of St. Paul’s 
church, Riverside, Conn. He enters upon his new du- 
ties on the feast of the Circumcision, Jan. Ist, 1899. 
Please address accordingly. 


The Rev. Thos. H Cuthbert has been transferred by 
the Bisbop of Milwaukee to the diocese of Western 
Michigan, and is now settled at Elk Rapids, Mich., in 
charge of St. Paul’s church. 


The Rev. A. Corbett has accepted the care of St. 
Mark’s church, Marine City, Mich. 


The Rey. W. W. Corbyn should be addressed at 
East Plymouth, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 

The Rev. Wm. T. Fitch, at the beginning of the 
new year, will become associate rector of St. Barthol- 
emew’'s church, Bedford ave. and Pacific st., Brooklyn, 
borough New York, of which church the Rey. Turner 
B. Oliver is rector. 


The Rey. A. H. Grant, Jr., has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
The Rev. Ernest W. Hunt has resigned the rector- 


ship of Christ church, Owosso, Mich, in order to ac- 
cept St. Paul’s church, Lansing, in the same State. 
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The Rev. Wm Augustus Holbrook has returned 
from a visit to Canada. 


The Rev. H. P. Hobson, of Christ church, Marlbor- 
ough, N. Y., has accepted the rectorship of St. Luke’s 
church, Matteawan,N Y,, and will enter upon his du- 
ties Jan. 1st, 1899. 


The Rev. Francis Lippitt has entered upon the cur- 
acy of St. Andrew's church, Rochester, diocese of 
Western New York. 


The Rey. J. J. Lanier has accepted the charge of 
Christ church, Harrisburg, Augusta, Ga. 

The Rev. P. S. Mesny is temporarily assisting in 
the church of the Holy Spirit, Nice, France. 


The Rev. W. W. Mix has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Timothy’s church, Reed st., Philadelphia, and re- 
moved to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. L. P. McDonald, D.D., has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Toledo, Ohio, and 
will assume charge Dec. 16th. Address accordingly. 


The Rev. Robert G. Osborn, of New Haven, Conn., 
has accepted the charge of St. Joseph’s church, Anti- 
go, Wis. 

The Rev. Gerrit E. Peters has accepted the charge 
of St. Paul’s church, Greenfield, in the suburbs of De- 
troit, Mich. 

The Rev. W.A. Rimer has accepted a call to Trini- 
ty parish, Nevada City, Cal., after three and a half 
years’ service at Benson, Minn. 


The address of the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, Jr., is 338 
Alexander Ave., New York. 


The Rev. G. P. Sommerville has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. John’s, Corsicana, Texas, and entered 
upon his charge. 


The Rev. C. E. Spalding has left Philadelphia for 
Los Angeles. 

The Rey. C. R. Stearns has taken charge of St. 
Paul's church, Greenville, Mich. 


The Rev. J. E. Walton has accepted the rectorship 
of Trinity church, Marshall,:Mich. 


The Rev. Chas. T. Wright has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Albany, Ga. 


The Rev. A. C. Wilson has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s church, diocese of Albany. 


The Rev. W. H. Wotton has accepted work in St. 
Paul’s parish, Los Angeles Cal., of which Bishop 
Johnson is rector, and entered on his duties on ‘the 2d 
Sunday in Advent. Address him at St. Paul’s Guild 
House, Los Angeles. 


Official 


THE Bishop of Fond du Lac has resigned his mem- 
bership in the Board of Trustees of Nasho'ah House. 


Mr. J. B. PERRY who was for a number of years a 
member of the Executive Committee of Nashotah 
House, has sent in his resignation. 


THE 26th anniversary of the Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes will be held in St. Thomas’ church, New York 
city. on the Fourth Sunday in Advent, Dec. 18th, at 4 
P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ STANDING COMMITTEE 


Ata meeting of the Standing Committee held to- 
day, Messrs. Richard Edmund Armstrong and Allen 
Jacobs were recommended to the Bishop as candi- 
dates for the holy ministry. The application of Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton Backus was received, asking 
recommendation to the Bishop as candidate for Holy 
Orders, and was laid over for one month, according 
to the rules. A. ST. JOHN CHAMBRE, 

Secretary. 

Dec. 6, 1898. 

CAUTION 


Will you kindly allow me to state, through the col- 
umes of your paper, for the benefit of any of our cler- 
gy or laity whom it may cbance to concern, that a 
Mr., or Rev., Washington Hether who professes to be 
acting as agent for the sale of the books of my father, 
the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D.,is an impostor? I 
learn through one of our clergy that he is represent- 
ing himself as authorized to agency the books for the 
benefit of Dr. Newton’s widow. Were my dear 
mother living, her sons would care for her. She, how- 
ever, has passed away to the better life. Any pre- 
tences, therefore, made by this party are manifestly 
and grossly fraudulent. 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 


Ordinations 


On the 23d Sunday after Trinity, in. St. Paul’s 
church, Manhattan, Kan., the Rev. Will Pence James, 
B. A., was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Millspaugh. After the sermon, on ‘‘The duties of the 
priest,’’by the Very Rev. John W. Sykes, the candidate 
was presented by a former rector of the parish, the 
Rev. J. H. Lee. Besides the parish congregation, a 
large number were present from his mission, St. 
George. Music was rendered by a large vested choir 
of men and women. 
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On Tuesday, Dec. 6th, 1898, in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
Marquette, Bishop Mott Williams ordained to the 
diaconate, Mr. William Poyseor, formerly a Congre- 
gational minister, and Mr. Arthur H. Brook. The 
Rev. James Augustus Boynton was advanced to the 
priesthood at the same time. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Robinsonand the Rev. Messrs. Robert Wood and 
John W. McCleary, were the presbyters present and 
assisting. The Rev. Mr. Poyseor has charge of As- 
cension church, Ontonagon, the Rev. Mr. Brook, of 
St. Andrew’s, Grand Marais, and the Rev. Mr. Boyn- 
ton, of St. Stephen's, Escanaba. 


Died 
BRONSON.—Entered into rest, at Warrentown, N.C., 
on Saturday morning, Oct 29, 1898, Alice Brehon Som-— 
erville, wife of the Rev. Benjamin S, Bronson, in the 
54th year of her age. 


CAMP.—Nov. 10th, 1898, at the residence of his son, 
1239 H. st., N. E., Washington, D.C., the Rev. Dr. Nur- 
man W. Camp. 


Eppy.—Entered into rest, Dec. 3rd, 1898, Julia Ho- 
bart, wife of the Rev. Clayton Eddy, and daughter of 
the late Henry C. Hobart. 

“Let light perpetual shine upon her,”’ 


FULTON.—In Zanesville, Ohio, on Friday, Dec. 2, 
1898, Howard Cole Fulton, only son of Robert and 
Margaret Matthews Fulton, aged 32 years. 

“In the comfort of a reasonable, religious. aud 
holy hope.”’ 


Loring.—Died on Dee. Ist, at his residence,39 Liber- 
ty Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. Henry H. Lo- 
ring. 

McCANDLESS.—HEntered into life eternal, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Nov. 10th, John McCandless, of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., aged 85 years. 

“He was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost.” 


PLATT.—Entered into rest. at her home, Peters- 
burg, Va., on Saturday, Nov. 26, 1898, Indiana Meade 
Platt, wife of the Rev. Wm.H. Platt, D.D., and daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Richard Kidder Meade, of Vir- 
ginia. 

‘Blessed are the pure in heart.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People app2nded, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue. 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEO. C. THOMAS 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. At present 
please address communica ions to the REV. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 

AID FOR THE COLORED WORK 


East Tennessee is without colored missions, our 
commission grant being appropriated in Central and 
West Tenneseee. Chattanooga,with its 12,000 negroes, 
and Knoxville, with about 6,000, should have missions 
at once; but help must come from other sources than 
the Colored Commission. 

I am now living in proximity to both these large 
cities, and wish to start work in Chattanooga, for 
which I ask $500 a year for three years. ‘ An experi- 
enced colored priest whom I have known for some 
years, wishes to come here for both mission and 
school work; and other reasons combine to make this 
afavorable opportunity for undertaking this impor- 
tant work for Christ and the Church. 

ROBERT C, CASWALL, 
Archdeacon of Tennessee for colored work. 


Harriman, Tenn., Dec. 6th, 1898. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—In a growing town or city, the East pre- 
ferred, a parish that will co-operate in doing solid 
work. Young priest, married. Best references. SoOL- 
ID, care LIVING CHURCH. 


EUCHARISTIC VAFERS, priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave , 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, December, 1898 


4. 2nd Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
11. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
14. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
16. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
17. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
18. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
21. ST THOMAS, Apostle. Red. 
25. CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 
26. Sv. STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. The Innocents. Violet. 


St. Andrew 


BY THE REV. J. BAPTISE BLANCHET, D.D. 


Hark! ’Tis the Saviour’s call 
That to St. Andrew came, 

To follow Christ, forsaking all, 
For His most holy Name. 


First where the Saviour trod, 
He heard the Lord’s command, 

First to behold the Lamb of God, 
Of that most noble band. 


Soon was his brother sought 
In ancient Galilee, 

Soon to the Lord was Simon brought, 
The Saviour’s face to see. 


Shall we not seek and lead 
Our brothers to the fold? 

With prayer and willing service plead 
As Andrew did of old? 


Strong in the Lord we stand 
A noble Brotherhood, 

Strong to go forth at His command, 
Sealed with His precious Blood. 


White is the Gospel field, 
The laborers,—how few! 

To faith and zeal such harvest yield, 
With loyal hearts and true.—Amen. 


aS yi 
St. Thomas the Apostle 


HE New Testament tells us little of St. 

Thomas, and yet from his four recorded 
sayings we have a very clear conception of 
his character. “When, after the death of 
Lazarus, Jesus made known His purpuse of 
going to Bethany, Thomas said at once: 
‘Let us also go that we may die with Him.” 
He expected the worst, but his love was 
equal to the severest test. If his Master 
was to die, Thomas was ready to die with 
Him. His prosaic, despondent spirit was no 
less strikingly made manifest when, later, 
Jesus said: ‘‘I go to prepare a place for 
you; whither I go ye know and the way ye 
know.” Thomas promptly answered: ‘‘Lord 
we know not whither Thou goest, and how 
can we know the way.” These are the two 
recorded sayings of the Apostle, just before 
the crucifixion. His other two recorded 
sayings were made just after the Resurrec- 
tion, and were no less characteristic. His 
hopes were all buried in the sepulchre. He 
went apart by himself to brood over his 
sorrow, and so it came that Thomas still 
walked in the doubt and darkness of his de- 
spair when his fellow-disciples lived in the 
light of their Risen Lord. ‘Thomas, one of 
the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came.” He was ‘‘one of 
the twelve,” that is, one especially chosen 
to be a witness of Christ and of His Resur- 
rection, and yet he ‘‘was not with them 
when Jesus came.” He should have been 
with them, but he was not. He had sepa- 
rated himself from them and their hopes, 
and for a time from their blessing. He was 
not with them when Jesus came and stood in 
the midst and saith unto them, ‘‘Peace be 
unto you.” Their sorrow was turned into 
joy, and they wanted Thomas to be a sharer 
in their joy. ‘‘The other disciples, there- 
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fore, said unto him, we have seen the Lord.” 
But Thomas would not be comforted. ‘‘He 
saith unto them, except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into His side, I will not believe.” 
And so for eight days he did not believe; for 
eight days he walked in darkness while his 
fellow-disciples and the faithful women were 
rejoicing in knowledge of the fact that 
their Lord had indeed risen from the dead. 
At the end of these eight days the disciples 
were once more together, and Thomas with 
them, when again their Lord appeared among 
them as before, saying: ‘‘Peace be unto 
you,’ and allowing to Thomas that test 
without which he had said he would not be- 
lieve. Thomas saw and believed. He needed 
no further proof. He exclaimed: ‘‘My Lord 
and my God!” 

These several sayings of the Apostle 
clearly indicate what manner of man he 
was. He was a true-hearted soul, brave, 
honest, affectionate, faithful, and yet natur- 
ally of a despondent turn, not looking for 
the best but for the worst; and yet when 
once the Risen Lord, condescending to his 
weakness, showed him His hands and His 
side, Thomas breaks forth into the noblest 
confession of Christ that man had up to that 
moment ever made. He exclaimed: ‘‘My 
Lord and my God.” No other Apostle had 
so distinctly called Jesus GOD, and that 
Jesus allowed this is evidence enough that 
the confession of Thomas was a true and 
rightful confession. Had it been otherwise, 
we may be sure that the Lord would have 
corrected and disclaimed such distinctively 
Divine honor. We see then why St. Augus- 
tine claims that, after all, the doubtfulness 
of Thomas was overruled to the good of the 
Church: Dubitatio Thome confirmation Ec- 
clesiae. 


Still, is there nota sort of implied censure 
in the statement that ‘‘Thomas, one of the 
twelve, was not with them when Jesus 
came?” He should have been. To have 
been with them would have been in the way 
of helpfulness, comfort, and blessing. Be- 
cause he ‘‘was not with them when Jesus 
came” he missed comfort and blessing that 
might have been his at the first instead of 
at the last. There isa lesson for us here. 
In such a world as this we are often tempted 
to be selfish even in trying to serve God. 
When as is so often the case, offences 
abound and discouragements are many, the 
temptation is strong to go apart by ourselves, 
and even think we can serve God the better 
in being by ourselves. But the teaching of 
Christ and the whole spirit of the Gospel is 
against it. Our Blessed Lord insists over 
and over that in the service of our fellowmen 
Heisserved. He identifies Himself with 
the race, and says that now, and at the last, 
the test will be, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it un- 
to the least of these My brethren ye did it 
unto Me,” and the ground of rejection will 
be, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not.” His holy 
arms shield even the least and the lowliest, 
and He assures us that even in the dreadful 
Day of Judgment He will account the serv- 
ice of them the service of Himself. Ss. 


pel Se 


ge Congregationalist took an ingenious 
way of finding out the religious predi- 
lections of the daily papers of Boston, by 
measuring the number of editorial inches 
referring to recent religious conventions in 
that city. The Congregational convention 
only received fourteen inches in The Herald, 
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the other dailies contributing nothing. The 
Traveler only gave the Episcopal convention 
an inch and a half; The Journal, 24; The 
Globe, 34; while The Transcript gave 43% 
inches. The Transcript gave the Unitarians 
404, while all the other papers put together 
only gave 2%. The Methodists were given 
more space than all the rest put together— 
but their convention sat longer and made 
more newspaper points. On the whole, tre 
Boston papers do not find religion a topic 
for ‘profitable’ meditation.—The Interior 
eG 

ie regard iu the strange and unreasonable 

riots in Belfast over the supposed Ritual 
ism of one of the churches, The Scottish 
Guardian says it can easily be foreseen that 
there will be an increased use of ritual in 
the Church of Ireland if the present perse- 
cution of the rector of St. Clement’s, Bel- 
fast, goes on, and he has the courage to 
stand at his post. The amount of “‘ritual- 
istic” decoration which has made him the 
object of attack is far surpassed by nearly 
every Presbyterian church in the towns of 
Scotland. There can be no such thing, we 
suppose, as Ritualism in the Irish Church,in 
the sense of the revival of the ancient orna- 
ments or ceremonial. Everything of the 
kind is excluded as far as possible by the 
canons. But the slightest approach to 
even the lowest level of decent reverence 
seems to excite the ire of the Orange mob. 
The Bishop of Down and Connor, in whose 
diocese Belfast is situated, took up the sub- 
ject in his address to his diocesan synod. , 
He said the Church of Christ must be wide 
enough to embrace differences of mind so 
long as they did not touch the fundamentals 
of the Faith; that if the views of the Puritan 
party were carried out, public worship would 
be reduced to the lowest and barest class 
of public ceremonial that they could have. 
They must remember that in the Church of 
Christ there were people of culture and ed- 
ucation, and that the great movement which 
had taken place in the last fifty yearsin the 
promotion of zesthetic feeling, in the knowl- 
edge of art, which had beautified their 
homes and public buildings, should not be 
excluded from the church either. God had 
made the world very beautiful, and had im- 
planted in their hearts the love of beauty, 
and while they beautified everything else, 
was their church to be as bare as possible of 
anything that might adorn or beautify, or 
meet the tastes of persons of culture? If so, 
they would be doing a great wrong to the 
public worship of Almighty God. The 
Bishop characterized the recent proceed- 
ings as the most scandalous he ever heard 
of. “It was preposterous to suppose that a 
crowd of people of various denominations, 
and no denomination, indulging in all man- 
ner of blasphemy and scurrility, were the 
people to maintain purity of public worship.” 

Bes Fe 

UR readers who admire Mr. Gladstone as 

an earnest Christian and a sincere lover 
of the Church, will sympathize with the 
feeling of The Ivish Heclesiastical Gazette upon 
hearing that a pronounced unbeliever, how- 
ever competent in other respects, has been 
selected to write his biography. That pa- 
per remarks: 

We have observed with considera} le surprise 
that all the newspapers hail with unanimous 
acclamation the announcement that the author- 
ized Life of the late Mr. Gladstone is to be writ- 
ten by Mr. John Morley. Nobody will dispute 
for a moment Mr. Morley’s literary ability or 
the ample opportunities which he has enjoyed 
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for studying the political career of his great 
leader. But since the chief distinction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character consisted in the fact that 
he was a Christian first and a statesman after- 
wards, can we imagine that Mr. Morley will be 
able to write either with understanding or with 
sympathy of Mr. Gladstone’s long and loving 
connection with the Church of England? And 
if this phase in the dead leader’s character be 
omitted, the new biography will be something 
very like ‘““Hamlet”’ without the Royal Dane, 


iS ae 


HE following telling sentences are from 
a paper read by a layman before the 
Huron deanery: 

Tennyson speaks about the fierce light that 
beats about the throne. Let clergymen remember 
that a fiercer light, if possible, beats upon their 
daily life. They are watched on all sides—not 
a word is spoken, nota deed done, nor are words 
unspoken or deeds undone, but they are severe- 
ly, harshly criticised. It was our Lord who, 
speaking of some, said: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”’ I know of no text that the 
enemies of God have more glibly at their 
finger ends than this. No matter what the de- 
votion, the lore, the preaching ability, the tal- 
ent for administering generally the affairs of 
the parish, the self-denial shown at the bedside 
of sick and suffering, let the clergyman do 
wrong, and instantly the whole is swept away 
by the fearful denunciation, ‘‘By their fruits.” 
*‘He does not practice what he preaches” is in 
every one’s mouth, and the good result that 
should accrue is lost. 


i. 


Five Talks in a Minute 
BY THE REV. DR, MOCKE 


The Rey. Mr. Poor had been in the minis- 
try a decade. It had seemed a score of 
‘years since that morning in June when the 
bishop had increased his own authority over 
Mr. Poor by the words: ‘‘Take thou au- 
thority to execute the office of a deacon.” 
Mr. Poor had frequently wished that he 
might execute either his office or some of 
his parishioners; but he had refrained from 
doing any executing, deeming self-preserva- 
tion a first law of nature, and the bishop and 
vestry apparently stood ready to execute 
him at any time. 

He had saved two parishes from ruin; in 
the first instance, the bishop took unto him- 
self most of the credit, while in the second 
instance Mr. Poor’s successor advertised 
himself as having accomplished all that 
had been done, without mentioning Mr. 
Poor. Here were two incentives to make 
poor Mr. Poor a wanderer over the face of 
many dioceses—and others were not lack- 
ing. 

Yet Mr. Poor continued to work, without 

~ encouragement from anybody, and showed a 
sublime courage, and as Confirmations in- 
creased in his parish, the church members 
spoke well of Mr. Poor and proceeded to 
cut down their subscriptions to his salary, in 
order that the newly made communicants 
might have an opportunity to subscribe 
thereto without incr2asing it. It was a set- 
tled policy in Blankville that they should 
pay their rector only so much, no matter 
how prosperous the parish became. But 
Mr. Poor made his parish grow,and we must 
not blame him overmuch if occasionally he 
admired the emphasis placed upon the im- 
portance of presbyters among our Presby- 
terian brethren. 

It frequently happened that Mr. Poor 
found it difficult to make ends meet—almost 
an impossibility sometimes to make one 
pair of trousers last until he could buy, and 
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pay for, a new pair. At such times his pa- 
rishioners would remark upon how well the 
Rey. Mr. X (who had inherited money) al- 
ways dressed. 

Mr. Poor did not take vacations — he 
could not afford to—so he stayed in his par- 
ish during the heated term, very much 
against the people’s wishes, who asserted 
that the congregation needed a rest even if 
the rector didn’t. 

There had been times when Mr. Poor 
wished that as a ‘‘dark horse” he might be 
elected bishop himself—or that a kind 
Providence, acting through the House of 
Bishops, might choose him as a missionary 
bishop—for he had given up getting such a 
parish as he had dreamed of in earlier life. 
He realized that there were so many who 
deserved good parishes, that without a 
‘pull’? he need not expect to get one. He 
could get on very well, however, where he 
was, by yielding to the bishop when with 
him, and to the vestry when with them. 

Mr. Poor had come to realize that only as 
a bishop or as a layman has a man a good 
right to assert his convictions. Mr. Poor 
had convictions, but they were not likely to 
get away from him. He was putting them 
at compound interest to be used, providing 
he should ever be made an apostle indeed. 
For Mr. Poor had become convinced that 
there was but one divine order of the min- 
istry, the episcopate, and but one order of 
the laity, who were a royal priesthood, a 
peculiar people. And as he meditated upon 
the anniversary of his entrance into the 
ministry, he asked himself the question: 
‘Did I take authority? If so, where did I 
take it to, and where did I leave it?” 


=o 


English Church Papers on the 
Archbishop’s Charge 


EFERRING to tbe Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s charge, The Guardian says: 


There are some points in this remarkable 
charge to which it may be needful to return at 
some other time. For the present, we will only 
say that in frankness, in courage, in recognition 
of the wide comprehensiveness of the Church of 
which he is the chief pastor, no such utterance 
has come from Canterbury for at least two cen- 
turies. 


Upon the same subject, The Church Review 
says: 

His Grace has given us a charge in which we 
reckon as gains the declaration of the Real 
Presence, as opposed in Zwinglian error; a rec- 
ognition of prayers for the dead and sacrament- 
al confession; a claim that the Church, not the 
State, enforces conformity upon the priesthood 
in their ministrations; and a recognition of the 
principle of canonical obedience. On the other 
hand, there are the permission to teach Consub- 
stantiation, which perhaps one or two people in 
the Church of England believe; the denial of 
invocation of saints; a pandering to Privy Coun- 
cil law in the ceremonial of the Church; and a 
claim to let the bishops enforce that law upon 
their clergy. The gains are important, the 
losses trifling. 


The Church Times says: 


In his pronouncement at Canterbury, his 
Grace has attempted that impossible feat, to 
please everybody. His Grace, we fancy, will 
have succeeded in pleasing nobody. Low 
Churchmen will learn with displeasure that 
such language as that employed by the late Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome, is admissible. High Church- 
men will feel as little satisfaction at being 
charged with accepting the Lutheran detinition 
of the mode of the Real Presence, * * * To our- 
selves, one of the most disappointing features of 
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his Grace’s charge is his adherence to that anti- 
quated and discredited view that the Supreme 
Court of Appeal in matters ecclesiastical is the 
Privy Council. In the particular connection in 
which he affirmed it, it might serve to silence 
his Erastian critics: but it is otherwise deplora- 
ble, as it hopelessly weakens the claims of the 
bishops upon the obedience of their clergy. 


The Record says: 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s charge has 
furnished its sensation. It is already said to 
vindicate the right of the extreme party to 
teach their views of the Lord’s Supper as views 
permissible within the Church of England. 
Whatever may be adduced from other parts of 
the charge, the Archbishop's statement of Mon- 
day has enabled this claim to be made. And his 
view is put forward in the interests, he tells us, 
of peace. Instead of peace, he has brought a 
sword; instead of quenching the flames of one 
controversy, he has lit another bonfire. We are 
perceptibly nearer Disestablishment and dis- 
ruption than we were when the Dean of Canter- 
bury answered Adswm to his name on Monday. 


es 


Book Reviews and Notices 
Bishop Walsham How. A Memoir by Frederick 

Douglas How, with portrait. New York: E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. 

The name of many a great Hnglishman and 
Churchman becomes familiar to us on the title 
pages of helpful books which come to cheer, en- 
lighten, and comfort us. Among such names 
that of William Walsham How stands forth pre- 
eminently. His busy and useful life came to an 
end last year, and in this memoir written by his 
son we have the man set before us in all his 
charming attributes: as a lovely child, as an 
earnest, spiritual, and studious boy, as a student 
at Oxford, as a faithful priest in his arduous 
parochial work, building up the waste places 
and making good the neglects of many genera - 
tions; as called to honor after honor in the 
Church, until he enters on his historic work as 
suffragan bishop in the piteously congested dis- 
tricts of East London. From there, where he 
won his way into the very hearts of the people, 
he was translated to the see of Wakefield; in 
all relations and in all places showing himself a 
kindly, earnest man, with a soul ever open to 
whatsoever things were honest, pure, beautiful, 
and true. 

This memoir of him abounds in touches and 
hints showing what manner of man he was. His 
own loving and sensitive nature stands out in 
his recital of the sensation he made when he 
traveled about in the streets and on the trams 
of East London, in fullepiscopal habit of shovel 
hat, apron, and gaiters. ‘At first his episcopal 
dress caused much amusement and many queries 
as to what he might be, but after a time he was 
pleased to hear it said, ‘That’s a bishop.’ Then 
there came the time when he was still better 
pleased to hear, ‘That’s the Bishop,’ and he 
would often tell of his delight when at last the 
familiar phrase became, ‘That’s owr Bishop.’ ”’ 
The latter expression was the result of the 
Bishop’s work. The principles upon which that 
work was carried on were laid down by him in 
these stirring words: ‘‘The object of the Church 
in East London is to secure the welfare of the 
spirit, thesoul, and the body of every man, wo- 
man, and child of the East London district, in 
this world andin the next.” ‘The methods of 
Church work in East London, as we now under- 
stand them, may be thus described: We will al- 
ways maintain in the first place, and upon a 
divine level of their own, the Gospel and the 
Sacraments of Jesus Christ, beginning, continu- 
ing, and ending all workin Him. As loyal and 
practical members of a Church which must 
preach a present salvation, we will reject no 
opportunity of developing social, educational, 
and recreational agencies for the good of the 
people; we will fear no experiment which is jus- 
tified by Church order and common-sense; and 
we will always work, not on the chance that 
‘something may be saved,’ but in the principle 
that ‘nothing be lost.’ We may be sure that 
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the man who could put forth such a manifesto 
as that would have large views on all subjects. 
The memoir shows him loyal and true to the 
Church of England, Catholic in the best sense of 
the word, knowing that to be truly Catholic the 
Church of England had to protest for truth. 

It would occupy too much space to trace out 
the Bishop’s mind on all the vexing questions of 
the day. It is shown in the memoir in all its 
honest clearness, and it will well repay careful 
study. It seems to us the expression of all that 
is most practicable in the English Church, and 
within its limits. The Bishop could be no party 
man ina narrow sense, or even inany sense. He 
thus expresses himself in what was an epoch- 
making speech at the Church Congress of Wol- 
verhampton, in 1867: “I protest,” he says, 
“against the exclusive assumption of Catholici- 
ty by one party; against being supposed un- 
faithful, and twitted as uncatholic, because I 
will neither utter nor enact the shibboleth of 
any party. My Lord, we love the name ‘Catho- 
lic,’and we refuse to narrow it to a party watch- 
word. We have long said to Rome, ‘You shall 
not have exclusive possession of this title;’ we 
now say the same to others. We love the doc- 
trine of the Church as we love nothing else, be- 
lieving it to be ‘the truth as in Jesus;’ werefuse 
to narrow it to mean Church doctrine as set 
forth in one particular development and in one 
peculiar phraseology. We desire to treat can- 
didly, and in a spirit of brotherly love, those 
with whom we find ourselves unable to agree 
inmany things. And wedesire toremain, what 
we hope we are now, plain, faithful, honest 
members of our ancient and purified, and there- 
fore dearly beloved, Church of England.” 

As an indication of the Bishop’s largeness of 
heart and comprehensiveness, we give a sonnet 
by him, which will also show him as having 
among many other qualities, that of a true poet. 
The sonnet in question speaks of the Rev. C. F. 
Lowder, late vicar of St. Peter’s, London Docks. 


‘‘Like some tall rock that cleaves the headlong might 
Of turgid waves in full flood onward borne, 

So stood he, fronting all the rage and scorn, 
Andcalmly waiting the unequal fight. 

He fashioned his ideal—stately rite, 

High ceremonial, shadowing mystic lore; 

The Cross on high before the world.he bore, 

Yet lived to serve the lowliest day and night. 

He could not take offence; men held him cold; 

Yet was his heart not cold, but strongly just, 

And full of Christ-likelove'for young and old. 
They knew at last,.and tardy homage gave; 

They crowned him with a people's crown of trust, 
And strong men sobbed in thousands at his grave.” 


We would fain cullfrom the memoir gems of an- 
ecdote, indications of scientific attainments, 
hints as to parish work most valuable, and many 
other matters. Those who read this memoir 
will value yet more highly the various works 
by him which have been for years the hand- 
books of thousands, and will have the further 
pleasure of entering into his life so well set forth 
in this present volume. 


Rex Regum. A Painter's Study of the Likeness of 
Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present 
Day. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F. S. A., President of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. Londou: Geo. 
Bell & Sons; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Ornamental cover, heavy calendered paper. Pp. 192. 
Price, $2. 


“Rex Regum”? will be a well-noted book of the 
season, and especially so in general artistic and 
Church art circles. It is occupied with the pro- 
foundly interesting question of the authenticity 
of the commonly received Likeness of our 
BJessed Lord. In the unique method of his ar- 
gument, Sir Wyke Bayliss discards all tradition- 
al stories of this or that supposed portrait. He 
searches out evidence much higher than that of 
any attestation of individual witnesses who may 
or may not speak the truth. The evidence he 
elects to proceed upon, then, is that solely af- 
forded by the Likeness itself, traced to the 
knowledge of the contemporaries of the Holy 
Apostles, and even to the knowledge of the Apos- 
tles themselves, asking due observance of the 
fact that his subject is not the likenesses of 
Christ, but the Likeness of Christ; for although 
our knowledge of the Likeness is no doubt 
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reached through the likenesses, yet the two 
things are distinct, and must be clearly differ- 
entiated in the mind. The many likenesses we 
possess are links in the chain of evidence, but 
not one of them is the Likeness, any more than 
a single link is the chain. He therefore pur- 
sues the course of going back century by centu- 
ry, examining this Likeness of Christ and the 
source from which each school or Church or pe- 
riod received it, being careful not to over-multiply 
examples. For he thinks that to show that it 
existed before the time of the great painters is 
to show that the great painters did not invent 
it; and, similarly, to show that it existed in the 
Roman period is to show that it was not a crea- 
tion of the medizval Church. While to show 
finally that it existed in the time of the Apos- 
tles, and has never changed since then, is to 
show all that he in this argument undertakes or 
desires; for if it satisfied them it well may sat- 
isfy us. 

Sir Wyke then divides his work into three 
parts. The first, Yesterday, deals with the 
Likeness in its ancient form and surroundings; 
and with the evidences of its authenticity. The 
second part, To-day, takes up the history of the 
Likeness after the interregnum of a thousand 
years, and shows what has been done with it by 
the great painters, including those of ourtime. 
The third part, Forever, is a brief resume of the 
argument, and an aspiration that the face of the 
Lord Christ may never fade from our eyes as 
have faded the faces of the old gods. The work 
is enriched by fifty excellent illustrations, and 
‘by permission” this tribute to the King of 
kings is dedicated to her Most Gracious Majes- 
ty, Victoria, Queen-Empress. 


A Lover of Truth. By Eliza Orne White. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, 
$1.25. 

A sweet, well-told tale, the scene of which is 
laid in New England. It shows how truth and 
its grim pursuit may lead one into hard, selfish 
ways, and really make truth, or what we con- 
ceive to be truth, utterly unlovely. There is 
some pity in our heart, however, for Alan Nich- 
ols, when the heroine refuses him. Truth, in 
this world of mixed conditions must be ever ac- 
companied by most loving love, else in an incon- 
siderate character it may become harsh, cold, 
and tyrannical. The book is well worth read- 
ing. The one fault in it, which, however, may be 
pardoned, is that the climax is too brief. It 
might have chapters to itself, but it is dis- 
patched in a few pages, a passionate coda of a 
few bars. 


Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. Life Histories 
of One Hundred and Seventy Birds of Prey, Game 
Birds, ard Water Fowls, By Neltje Blanchan. With 
introduction by G. O. Shields (Coquina), and forty- 
eight colored plates. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. Price, 82. 

We have seen nothing finer in the way of il- 
lustrating bird life than this work. upon which 
the publishers have lavished so much skill and 
expense. The author of ‘Bird Neighbors’ has 
shown his love for ‘the lesser birds, and now 
demonstrates his skill in the description of the 
sportsman’s game and birds of prey. We wish 
the introduction by Mr. Shields, President of 
the League of American Sportsmen, could be 
published at large in all the papers in the 
country. He warns us that bird life is disap- 
pearing from the United States and Canada at 
an alarming rate. Several species have alto- 
gether become extinct, and others are approach- 
ing the danger line. Not only is this true of 
game birds, but of song birds and plumage birds, 
which are hunted from the Everglades to the 
Arctic Circle for the decoration of women’s hats. 
He says: ‘The extent of this trafficis simply 
appalling. It seems incredible that any woman 
in this enlightened and refined age, when senti- 
ment against cruelty to animals is strong in 
human nature, could be induced to wear an or- 
nament that has cost the life of so beautiful a 
creature as an aigret,a scarlet tanager, or a 
Baltimore oriole. What beauty can there be in 
so clumsy a head decoration as an owl or a gull? 
Yet we see women whose nature would revolt at 
the thought or the sight of cruelty to a horse or 
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a dog, wearing the wings, plumes, and heads, if 
not the entire carcasses of these birds. Not 
only is the life of the bird sacrificed, whose 
plumage is to be thus worn, but in thousands of 
instances the victim is the mother bird, and a 
brood of young is left to starve to death in conse- 
quence of her cruel taking off. Is it not time to 
check this ruthless destruction of bird life by 
the enactment and enforcement of proper 
laws?” 

The author’s work is the result of his friendly 
acquaintance with live birds, as distinguished 
from the technical study of the anatomy of dead 
ones. Thecolor plates are marvels of beauty 
and accuracy, giving the most delicate tints and 
living attitudes, the drawings being on a large 
scale, from one-fourth to one-half life size. 


The Cathedrals of England. First Series, by 
Frederick W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, and 
Others; pp. 351. Second Series, by W. C. E. New- 
bolt, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Others; pp. 
351. New York: Thos. Whittaker. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. For both volumes, royal octavo, in case, 
$5. 

It is possible the holiday season may produce 
some publisher's issue equal to this, but very 
unlikely that anything will appear going beyond 
it in either special literary value or abundance 
of pictorial riches. Onthe pages of these choice 
works the story of the great English minsters, 
cathedrals, and abbeys has been told briefly and 
simply, yet in such a manner as to include at 
least an outline of these three salient charac- 
teristics—the history, religion, and architecture 
of our Church forefathers. In the first volume, 
or series, the subject of Westminster Abbey is 
dealt with by Dean Farrar, and has twenty-six 
illustrations; Canterbury cathedral is taken by 
Canon Freemantle, with eight illustrations; 
Durham, by Canon Talbot, four; Wells, Mr. 
Periera, fourteen; Lincoln, Precentor Venables, 
four; Winchester, Canon Benham, eight; Glou- 
cester, by its Dean, with seventeen illustrations. 
Turning to the second volume, St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral we find presented by Canon Newbolt, 
the text work being accompanied by twelve il- 
lustrations; York Minster, by the Dean, with 
fourteen; Ely cathedral, Canon Dickson, ten; 
Norwich, the Jean, nine; St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Canon Liddell, nine; Salisbury, the Dean, fifteen ; 
Worcester, Canon T. Teignmonth Shore, seven; 
and last, Exeter cathedral, having eleven illus- 
trations. The majority of these sketches are 
full-page, and of the best artistic merit, the 
finest known paper being used throughout 
the work, which every way will be found most 
satisfying to critical taste and judgment. No 
better Christmas gift than this could be offered 
to any clergyman in the American Church. 


The Copper Princess. By Kirk Monroe. Illustrat- 
ed by W. A. Rogers. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Monroe tells us a strong, and certainly a 
stirring, story of the Lake Superior mining 
country, with the swing and spirit made famil- 
iar to us in his former books. The tale is in 
itself excellent; it would be still stronger were 
the kindly intervention of a fairy godmother not 
quite so constantly in evidence in the affairs 
of the hero, and were his daily path not so 
thickly beset with seemingly bottomless pitfalls. 
It is harrowing to a degree that our really inter- 
esting hero must fight through every page, and 
that we must be left in suspense at the close 
of each chapter regarding the possibility of his 
being found alive in the next. The story is too 
good to need bolstering of this sort; however, 
the spirit of the times seems to demand action, 
and to love a hero who stands ever with ready 
weapon and compressed lips, so it may be that 
this fault is no fault at all. Mr. Roger’s illus- 
trations excellently supplement the text. 


The Blind Man’s World, and other stories. By 
Edward Bellamy, with a prefatory sketch by W. D. 
Howells. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flinand Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

There are fifteen brilliant sketches in this at 
tractive volume, all showing an artistic quality - 
of invention of rare merit. There is an inner 
tone in these stories which touches the mysteri- 
ous springs of life. They are thoughtful, phil- 
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osophic, fantastic, and humorous, and set one 
thinking over many problems. One is irre. 
sistibly reminded of Hawthorne again and 
again. There is all his restrained and simple 
fullness, with that quiet, rich fancy which 
seems itself unmoved while it brings before us 
glimpses of a world unnoticed by us until the 
grave wizard of the pen reveals that which 
must be, even though hitherto we saw it not. 
One can see in these stories the genius of Bel- 
lamy, and can understand better the thoughtful 
soul from which was evolved that strange 
dream of ‘‘Looking Backward.” If that novel 
propounded an impracticable ideal, it at least 
witnessed to a thoughtful, generous heart. The 
same loving spirit runs through all the fifteen 
sketches in this charming volume. 

The Town Traveler. By George Gissing. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 
The story reminds us very frequently of Dick- 

ens who, as Elbert Hubbard tells us, peopled his 

books with folks out of focus, and all of whose 
exhibits emphasized human eccentricities. Mr. 

Gissing tells us of the doings of a number of in- 

teresting, and certainly original, characters 

among theclass of people of whom Dickens 
made himself the historian. While the book 
will hardly keep us out of bed late at night for 
its reading, it will serve very acceptably to fill 

a vacant hour. The humor underrunving the 

narrative is the best element in the story. 


Dawn on the Hills of T’ang, or Missions in China. 
By Harlan P Beach. New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement. 

Issued as a text book for mission studies on 
China, this book offers most valuable aid to in- 
tending Chinese missionaries. It deals with 
Chinese history, people, conditions, and pros- 
pects, in an interesting and instructive manner, 
In addition, it gives a full list of works by vari- 
ous writers on the Celestial Empire, and a most 
useful and comprehensive map, showing the lo- 
cation of various Christian missions. It is—so- 
called—undenominational, and therefore the 
more useful to all interested in Chinese mis- 
sions. 

The Story of Little Jane and Me. By M.E. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.50. 

A charming recital of child life, having all the 
interest of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” yet altogether 
relating to the actual experiences of ‘‘Jane and 
Me,” and of things as they were in their little 
lives. Any “grown-up” opening the book, will 
read it through in one delicious draught, with 
many bubbles of laughter in the process. It will 
be just as popular with children. A delightful 
miniature of ‘Jane and Me” forms the frontis- 
piece, and the same two little maidens, in white 
frocks, adorn the tasteful cover. 


Christ in the Gospels and the Church. A man- 
ual of instruction for young children. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. €.H. Smith. New York: James Pott & 
Co. 

Mrs. Smith has done so much for the little 
ones of the Church by her previous works, that 
we were convinced of the usefulness of this new 
book before reading it. Wenowcommend it 
most highly. It consists of a story-lesson with 
questions, a verse, and a prayer, for each Sun- 
day of the year. These are illustrated by 
simple blackboard drawings. In the hands of 
teachers of the grade above the infant classes, 
this book will prove most helpful. Church teach- 
ing and Church history are combined ina pleas- 
ant way. 


The Battle of the Strong. A Romance of Two 
Kingdoms. By Gilbert Parker. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 
The story relates to the Channel Islands, 

those picturesque spots strewn on the Engiish 

channel, close to the coast of France, yet ever 
loyal to Great Britain. The scene is laid in the 


island of Jersey, and is full of local color and } 


careful delineation. We have invading French- 
men, and adventures by sea and land, and ro- 
mantic amours, with sadness enough to bring 
tears, and some happiness, also, at the end. 


Five little books bound in green have come to 
our table, all bearing the name of Rose Porter 


as author. One, entitled, ‘‘A Year of Blessing,’ 
is a daily text book, each text being followed by 
an appropriate quotation from some writer. 
The other four books are helpful meditations on 
religious topics put in the form of letters toa 
friend, and are entitled, ‘‘\Open Windows,” 
“Resting in His Love,” ‘‘Looking towards Sun- 
rise,’ and ‘‘In Quietness and Confidence.’’ [Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. | 


‘“‘TxHE SAMBO Book,’’ by Isaac Coale, Jr., illus- 
trated by Katherine Gassaway, [Williams & 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore], isa unique and 
attractive story, illustrated with pen sketches, 
original in design and striking in execution. 
Sambo is a colored waif who is full of very fun- 
ny and innocent mischief. The book is one to 
be enjoyed by old and young, and if one can 
catch the amusing dialect, it would be an ex- 
cellent book for reading aloud during the holi- 
day evenings. Price, $1. 


‘““"THer PILGRIM’s ProGREss,”’ the greatest alle- 
gory of the world, and in some respects the most 
wonderful book in the English language, read by 
more children and grown people of past genera- 
tions than any other book except the Bible, is 
now brought to the attention of neglectful read- 
ers of our own day, by the splendid edition 
which the Century Company has put forth,with 
illustrations by the Brothers Rhead. There are 
120 designs, many of them full page, done in 
bold and striking style, with remarkable fi- 
delity to the spirit of the book. Every page has 
a unique decorative border. There is great 
wealth of form and figure and artistic design in 
these borders. The type is antique, and harmon- 
izes with the pictures and decorations. The 
cloth-bound edition is published at the remark- 
ably low price of $1.50, Hdition deluxe, $5. 


“SHIPS AND SaiLors”’ is in many respects the 
most attractive of the holiday books this year. 
It is ‘‘A Collection of the Songs of the Sea as 
Sung by the Men who Sail It.’’ Thereare twelve 
fac-similes of painting in water color, with 
numerous illustrations in black and white, all 
exceedingly well done by Rufus F. Zogbaum 
who is perhaps without a peer among the artists 
of our day in the illustration of army and 
navy life. The work is compiled by James 
Barnes who is an expert in the literature of 
naval life. The music is given with the songs, 
and the collection is extremely valuable to those 
who are interested in this phase of life. The 
sailor, as the editor says in his preface, is a 
singer. At least, he was one in the days when 
he handled sails. . He sang at his work, and he 
sang at his play. He sang in the forecastle, and 
abaft the mast. Whether steam has smothered 
his music or not, we do not know, but we shall 
cherish the chanteys and droning tunes, the 
dirges, and the sprightly songs, with which he 
made the ship echo in the olden days. This 
volume is large folio, bound in half cloth, heavy 
boards. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $5; 124 pages, 12x14 inches; 
heavy calendered paper. 
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The New God. A tale of the early Christians. By 
Richard Voss. Translated from the German by 
Mary A. Robinson. $1.28. 


Peeps at People. Being certain papers from the writ- 
ings of Anne Warrington Witherup Collected by 
John Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated. $1.25. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 


The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman 
Abbott. $1.50. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN & Co., Chicago 
Songs of Life and Nature. By Eleanor Smith. $1.25. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
A eto of Taste. By Miss Jeanne G. Pennington. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
South London. By Sir Walter Besant. $3. 


Mother Song and Child Song. By Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


Quiet Talks with Earnest People in My Study. By 
Charles E. Jefferson. $1. 


DOUBLEDAY & McClure COMPANY 
Church Sociables and Entertainments. 50 cts. 
Life and Teachings of Christ. $1. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Jerusalem the Holy. By EdwinS. Wallace. 81.50. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 

The Hero of Erie. By James Barnes. 81. 
Recollections of the Civil War. By Charles A. Dana. 82. 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Catharine of Siena. By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 50c. 
In Christ Jesus. By A. T. Pierson, D D., 50 cts. 

LAMSON, WOLFFE & Co. 
Cartegena. By Charles W. Hall. $1.50. 


A Br to Evangeline. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
1.5 


Songs of Good Fighting. By Eugene R. White. 81. 
ae eee Campaign. By Gen. Joseph Wheeler. 
3. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

aes Sermons. By John Caird, DD., LL.D. 
Commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, and Philippi- 

ans. By the Rey. M. F. Sadler. $1.50. 

GEO. W. JAcoBs & Co. 

A Life of Christ for the Young. By G L. Weed, 50c. 
The Living Saviour. By Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. 50 cts 
English, Irish, and Scotch Humor. 3 vols., each, 50c. ‘ 


December Musings and Other Poems. By Charles 
Sanford Olmsted. #1 net. 


Periodicals 


The Sanitarian for December contains a valu- 
able article on ‘‘Theatre Sanitation,’’ applica- 
ble for the most part, to churches and halls 
where large numbers of people are accustomed 
to assemble. This paper, by William Paul Ger- 
hard, was read at the recent meeting of the’ 
American Public Health Association, in Otta- 
wa. Every issue of The Sanitarian has an arti- 
cle that ‘tis worth its weight in gold,” at least 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. Ad- 
dress Dr. A. N. Bell, 337 Clinton st., Brooklyn, 
INSeYe 

The Century recognizes the Christmas-tide by 
a cover design by Tissot and representing the 
visit of the Magito the Christ Child. It was 
printed in colors in Paris. Tissot also has writ- 
ten of Christmas at Bethlehem. A poem entitled 
“Christmas Eve,’’ by Edna Proctor Clarke, is 
both decorated and illustrated. ‘‘Uncle ’Riah’s 
Christmas Eve,’’ is a humorous Southern story 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart. Lieutenant Hob- 
son begins in this issue his story of ‘‘'The Sink- 
ing of the Merrimac.”’ Mr.S. D, Collingwood, a 
relative of the author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland’’ 
contributes an account of ‘‘Some of Lewis Car- 
roll’s Child Friends,” with some unpublished 
letters by the author. The prize poem in The 
Century’s College Competition is given in this 
number. 

‘*‘When, why, and by whom, was our flag, the 
Stars and Stripes, first called ‘Old Glory’?” is 
the patriotic question, said to be a daily one, 
answered by James Whitcomb Riley in The At- 
lantic Monthly for December. A tender, beautiful 
story of wifely love is that by Mary Knight 
Potter,bearing the title, ‘‘Ten Beautiful Years,” 
and the unselfish devotion of the Hindoo is 
shown in “Little Henry and His Bearer,’ by 
Flora Annie Steel. Such stories help to stimu- 
late a wholesome emulation of the domestic vir- 
tues. Benjamin Kidd, W. Alleyne Ireland, both 
of England, and Professor Carl Evans Boyd, of 
Chicago University,discuss with ability the ques- 
tion of the tropical colonies, Julia Ward Howe 
begins her ‘‘Reminiscences”’ in this issue. 
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Old St. Paul’s* 


BY MARY CHIPMAN SHEPARD 


Sombre and massive, old and gray, 

A relic of days long passed away, 

Stands the dear old church; yet seeming to see, 
Like a prophet ,the things that are yet to be; 
And the sunbeams, wandering to and fro, 

Seem to linger here with a tenderer glow, 

And their light with a softened glory falls 

On the moss-grown turret of old St. Paul’s. 


For the place is sacred and dear, in truth, 

And has ever been since the days of youth. 

We entered its door, when life was new, 

In our mother’s arms; and our whole lives through 
It has seemed to watch o’er our joys and woes 
With an interest that only a mother knows; 

And we love each stone in the old gray walls 

And time worn towers of old St. Paul’s. 


In its hallowed walls what memories throng 
Of those now singing the grand ‘‘new song!”’ 
Its strains seem echoing, sweet and low, 

And forms that we loved in the long ago, 

With love-lit faces, and angel smiles, 

Seem flitting down through the dim old aisles; 
And tablets speak, from its sacred walls, 

Of those long vanished from old St. Paul’s. 


What sounds have broken the holy calm! 

Te Deum and anthem, chant and Psalm. 

What sighs the tranquil air have stirred 

Of secret anguish, God only heard! 

What prayers for pardon, what cries for aid, 
From souls that were wandering and sore afraid! 
And surely He answered the heart-felt calls 

Of those sorrowful souls in old St. Paul’s. 


Noble the hearts that planned it so, 

And strongly they built in that long ago; 
Strong and massive it stands to-day— 
Will stand long after we've passed away— 
Yea, with open doors (after all our fears), 
It will stand for another hundred years, 
For He who notes when a sparrow falls 
Will surely cherish our old St. Paul’s. 


Then, patient hearts, be strong and true, 
Though our means be scsnty, our numbers few, 
Let us still continue to work and pray, 

For God will help in His own good way. 

And still may we gather within these walls 

To praise and worship in old St. Paul's, 


Waddington, N. Y. 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,” ETO,, ETO. 
(All Rights Reserved) 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE days and the weeks were slipping 
past, and Captain Leland had learned to 
look eagerly for the young lawyer’s visits. 
If he did not come on the day appointed, the 
old man fretted himself into a very fever of 
anxiety, or fell into a deep, silent dejection, 
which was equally trying to his daughter 
and Joan. 

Joan had her own burden to bear, a cruel 
burden, for not a line had come from Roth- 
well in answer to her mother’s letter. The 
Captain, wholly engrossed by the trouble 
which had overshadowed him so long, and 
which now, but for the hope which Kdgerly 
supplied, almost threatened to overthrow 
his reason, saw nothing of Joan’s trouble in 
her face, or thought it only the reflection of 
his own; but her mother knew, though noth- 
ing further had been said between them. 
The girl was brave and patient, and tried 
with true womanly heroism to put aside 
every thoughtof self. To Edgerly she was 
always the same, grateful for the efforts he 
was making on their behalf, kindly and hos- 
pitable, for it had come to be understood 
that the young man must rest and refresh 


*The above poem has been put in booklet form, for 
sale for the benefit of the Church, 
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himself after his long ride from the city. 
Yet he had to confess to himself that he was 
not making the advance he had anticipated. 

The more difficult, however, the prize 
seemed of attainment, the more passionately 
was he resolved to attain it. She seemed 
more beautiful, more to be desired at every 
visit. The lips thatsmiled so infrequently, 
the eyes that met his with such absolute un- 
consciousness, the hand that touched his for 
a moment with kind indifference, the grace- 
ful, girlish form in its simple dress, every- 
thing about her, held him captive. 

This was a very different Joan from the 
light-hearted girl whose beauty and sweet- 
ness had stolen into the heart of Geoffrey 
Rothwell, and who had given him the first 
full, perfect love of her own innocent heart. 
This was a woman who had tasted the cup 
of pain, andin whose face the touch of suf- 
fering was lovelier than laughter. 


August, with its brooding heat and blind- 
ing dust upon the highways, only showed 
itself on the Leland ranch by the rapid rip- 
ening of the peaches and figs, and the Cap- 
tain and Bert were busy most days gather- 
ing and packing fruit. Joan encouraged 
her grandfather to keep busy. He had no 
time to brood while gathering the beautiful, 
velvety peaches and luscious figs, with Bert 
close by, chattering and asking him ques- 
tions, and by evening the old man was tired, 
and after supper would sometimes fall 
asleep in his big chair. 

But the days were slipping by, one by one. 
It was nearly two months now siuce Edgerly 
had brought the notice of foreclosure. 

It had been a day of overwhelming heat in 
the city. Edgerly had written a note to Joan 
telling her that he was coming on that day, 
but he delayed until late in the afternoon, 
when the belated ocean breeze had sprung 
up and tempered the scorching air. His 
horse by this time knew the foot hill road 
well, and of his own accord turned into it. 
It was after sunset when Edgerly came in 
sight of the old ranch house among the 
dusky sycamores; a waft of perfume came 
to him from a huge bush of lemon verbena 
growing near by, and the wild doves were 
calling out of the shadows. The first stars 
were trembling in the sky. 

Joan was sitting on the steps of the piazza 
between the great rose trees. He had hoped 
to find her thus alone. It had mostly been 
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broad daylight when he came, and Joan 
was usually more or less occupied; he had 
always had to force an opportunity of speak- 
_ ing to her alone, but now his heart beat 

fast to see her thus, with folded hands, as 
though waiting for him. He dismounted, 
tied his horse in the accustomed place, 
and leisurely approached her. ‘Don’t get 
up, Miss Priestly,” he said, ‘‘let me sit with 
you here fora few minutes. I’m afraid you 
have been expecting me before this.” 

“No,” said Joan, “it has been so warm, 
even here, thought you would not come 
till evening. Grandfather has been busy 
all day, and now he has fallen asleep, but I 
will wake him.” 

‘*"No—oh, don’t disturb him! Let me talk 
with you alone for a little while. Your 
mother, Iam sure, will not join us—I am 
sorry she does not quite look upon meas a 
friend.” It was the first time that he had 
referred tothe very palpable fact that Mrs. 
Priestly rather avoided him. 

“Mother is always so busy,” said Joan, in 
a tone of apology, ‘‘and she has grown so 
unused to strangers.” 

‘You at least do not look upon meas a 
stranger,’ he said so earnestly that Joan 
felt a faint surprise, almostalarm. ‘Ihave 
at least tried to prove myself your friend.” 

**You have indeed, Mr. Edgerly,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and we are very grateful. Grand- 
father would have broken down if he had 
not put such trust in your kindness. And 
we have no claim at all upon you.” 

‘No claim,” he said, ‘‘you have the great- 
est of all claims. When I saw your grief, 
your anxiety, the first time I came here, you 
claimed my sympathy to an extent you little 
thought of.” There was a repressed emo- 
tion in the man’s voice that made Joan 
shrink imperceptibly a little further from 
him. He had never spoken in such a tone 
before. 

‘Poor Grandfather,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘it is sad to see an old man 
in such trouble.” 

‘And yet,” said Edgerly, ‘‘he has you to 
comfort him.” 

‘Have you any news for us this evening, 
Mr. Edgerly?” asked Joan presently. 


He did not at once reply to her question. 
It was the first time that he had ever given 
the least sign of anything beyond friendliness 
for Joan, and he could not but feel how com- 
pletely she had ignored his first approaches. 
Yet it was something to have even taken a 
step beyond his usual attitude towards her. 
It had grown almost dark by this time. The 
Outline of Joan’s figure was growing indis- 
tinct and hardly distinguishable from the 
old pillar with its leaning rose-tree behind 
her, but her presence seemed to pervade 
everything to Kdgerly; the deepening shad- 

ows, the brightening stars, the voices of the 
wild doves, the perfumed breeze that stole 
past, everything seemed full of her. 

‘Miss Priestly,” he said at last, ‘‘I gave 
you my assurance that I would do every- 
thing in my power for you. If I were arich 
man, it would have been an easy matter for 
me to have advanced the money to your 
grandfather at once; as it is, I have been 
trying to raise the necessary amount, in 
part,on a little property of myown. I came 
this evening to tell you that within a few 
weeks I expect to have the money at my 
command.” 

Joan drew a long breath. ‘‘And I may tell 
grandfather that—that he will not lose the 
place?” she asked, clasping her hands. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘unless something quite 


unforeseen should happen, he will not lose 
his property.” 

‘‘We shall be ever grateful to you, Mr. 
Edgerly.” 

For a few minutes there was utter silence; 
the breeze crept by and touched Joan’s face 
like a pitying hand. 

“You spoke just now of having no claim 
on me,” said Edgerly. ‘If I might think 
that anything I have done could give mea 
claim on you, I should want to use it in my 
favor.” 

Dark as it was, he saw her draw further 
from him; but he had suddenly reached a 
point from which it was impossible to re- 
cede. ‘Miss Priestly.” 

Joan did not answer. A feeling of dread 
took possession of her. The relief of know- 
ing that her grandfather would escape what 
was to him soterrible, was overborn by this 
new fear. Poor Joan, she was about to hear 
from other lips what Rothwell had never ut- 
tered; what she had been sweetly and dimly 
conscious of in the man she loved, was now 
to be forced upon her by another. 

‘When I came this evening I had not 
meant to speak to you asl am doing, but 
seeing you alone, I have not the power to 
suppress what has become my life. Joan—I 
think I have loved you from the first mo- 
ment that Isaw your lovely face. I know 
that after having spoken with you I have 
constantly dwelt upon the thought of your 
loveliness, your grace, your sweetness. How 
could I better have proved my love than by 
doing what I have done to serve you? It was 
the sight of your sorrow that made me will- 
ing to do anything, to risk anything, for 
your sweet sake. Have I not earned some- 
thing beyond the gratitude you speak of? 
We have not known each other long, but 
may I not hope that you have some feeling, 
at least of kindliness, for me, when I love 
you as aman loves only once, as even the 
loveliest woman is not often loved? Be my 
wife, Joan, and I will spend my life for you.” 

No answer came from the girl leaning 
back cold and trembling. She had let him 
speak, because in her confusion and ignor- 
ance of human passion, she had not sus- 
pected the stress and storm that were about 
to break upon her. 

‘Will you not answer me?”’ he said, ‘“‘have 
you no kind word for me? Have I spoken in 
a strange language that you cannot under- 
stand? ah, let me teach you, Joan!”’ 

He reached out his hand as though to take 
hers, but Joan shrank away. 

‘Mr. Edgerly,” she said faintly, “I am 
more sorry than I can say that you have 
spoken to me like this. I am a simple coun- 
try girl—I could not make you happy, and I 
could not love you. Please leave me and 
forget me.”’ 

“Teave you and forget you!’’ he said bit- 
terly, ‘do you know that that is impossible? 
I cannot leave you, I cannot forget you. You 
might as well tell the moon yonder not to 
rise.” 

‘*You distress me,” said Joan. ‘Indeed, I 
cannot listen to you any more.” 

“Ts this your gratitude?” he said hoarsely, 
‘vour reward for my efforts to save your 
grandfather from distress and disgrace? 
Ah, no, Joan—you will not repay me with 
cruelty—I will go, since you wish it, now, 
but I must see you soon again. I must make 
arrangements with your grandfather. I 
shall stay away for a week, and when I 
come again you will be kinder. At least 
shake hands with me before I go, in token 
that you forgive me.” 
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Slowly and unwillingly Joan extended her 
hand, and Edgerly held it for a moment; 
even then he would have lingered, but a gay 
whistle in the distance announced Bert who 
had been going the rounds, attending tothe 
cattle for the night. ‘Edgerly mounted his 
horse and had galloped off before the boy ap- 
peared. 

‘Is he gone?” asked Mrs. Priestly coming 
to the door behind Joan, “I thought he’d 
have stayed for supper.” 

‘Yes, he’s gone, mother,” and just then 
Bert came up. 

‘“Why, what made Mr. Edgerly go off so 
soon? I heard him ride off as I came along.” 

Joan said something in reply, she did not 
know what. She was sick at heart, in spite 
of the good news Edgerly had brought 
them. ‘‘What’s the matter, Joan?” asked 
the boy, as they went into the lamplit room, 
“why, you’re as white as paper. Has grand- 
father got to lose the ranch after all?” 

“No,” said Joan, ‘‘Mr. Edgerly came to 
say it would be all right.” 

‘‘Hooray!” cried Bert, ‘‘let’s tell grand- 
father at once.” 

‘No, don’t waken him. I’ll tell him inthe 
morning,” said Joan. ‘‘I’ll go to bed, mother, 
my head aches badly.” 
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Mrs. Priestly had looked keenly at her 
daughter, but she said nothing, only lit a 
lamp,and handed it to her,with a goodnight 
kiss. 

In the morning Joan’s face was scarcely 
less pale, and there were shadows about her 
eyes. She gave her grandfather Edgerly’s 
message, but there was so little brightness 
in her manner that the old man could hardly 
make the good news real to himself. 

“"You’re sure, child—sure that he said it 
would be all right?” he asked with tremb- 
ling eagerness, ‘‘you’re sure there’s no mis- 
take?” 

‘‘That was what he said, grandfather; he 
expects the money in a few weeks, but he 
will come to see you about it a week from 
now.” 

The Captain covered his face with his toil- 
worn hands and sat quite silent. Joan kissed 
his white hair, nestled up to him a moment, 
and then went away. 

“Go to grandfather,” she said to her 
mother, ‘‘he’ll want to talk to some one, and 
my head aches still.” 


(To be continued.) 


A December Day 
BY MARGARET DOORIS 


The sky, ’twould, seem has learned to only frown 
Through lowering clouds of somber, ashen gray, 

No gleam of sunshine lights the dreary day, 

On fallen leaves of russet and of brown. 

The chill December hail is pattering down. 

Oh, well it is if all within is cheer, 

Friends, books, and warmth when comes the closing 


year. 
Add but a plant, a flower the whole to crown. 
And lo! supreme reigns summer’s counterpart. 
What matters then a drear December day, 
*Tis but outside that winter winneth sway, 
The glamour of an hour from June’s sweet heart. 
With airy tread, is on the warm hearth-stone, 
Heed not the stormy winds that outside moan. 


London, Ohio. 


Men Behind the Guns 


Much has been said about the man behind the 
gun, and it has been pointed out that the Saxon 
being superior to the Latin, it is only natural 
that Spain should be defeated on the sea. Very 
true; and yet it seems to me one factor in the 
equation has been overlooked. Morality counts 
in fighting like everything else. Your honest 
men is a better man—in all things—than a rogue. 
According to the testimony of one of the officers 
of the Spanish fleet, the crew of the Cristobal 
Colon were mainly convicts, taken out of the 
jails and forcibly put aboard of the ship just be- 
fore she sailed from Spain. Is it to be supposed 
for one minute that men of this stamp could 
stand up before American sailors—sailors be- 
cause they love the work, and glory in their 
country? Another Spanish officer is authority 
for the statement that liquor was plentifully 
served to all the crews before the ship left San- 
tiago harbor, and that a great many of the men 
were drunk. Drunken convicts pitted against 
sober, cool-headed American freemen! Is it 
surprising that in sixty minutes Cervera’s fleet 
was a mass of twisted steel and iron, while the 
American squadron had passed through its or- 
deal unscathed? 

We have been finding explanations for the 
marvelous ‘‘hitting qualities’? of the American 
gunners, as demonstrated both at Manila and 
Santiago. One, tome the simplest, has been 
overlooked. There are very few American na- 
val commanders who have not had much experi- 
ence in fleet work. American squadrons have 
rarely consisted, since the close of the Civil War 
and until the commencement of present hostili- 
ties, of more than three or four vessels, and 
these have generally been scattered over the 
station. There has been practically no oppor- 


tunity for fleet evolutions, for the intricate ma- 
neuvers which distinguish European navies. In 
their place, American commanders have devoted 
their time to gun drill, to sub-caliber and target 
practice, with the one end in view of bringing 
their men to the highest state of proficiency as 
gunners. Probably in fleet tactical evolutions 
the American admiral might be ata disadvan- 
tage, but in gunnery he has shown the world 
what he can do. 


Another thing we have been taught, is the 
uselessness of the conning tower. It cannot be 
ascertained that a single commanding officer 
availed himself of the protection of his armored 
citadel. Thespace is too narrow to permit a 
captain to see everything happening around 
him, and in action the commander’s vision must 
not be narrowed. Perhaps even a stronger ob- 
jection to the use of the conning tower is the 
implied reflection it conveys on the courage of 
the commanding officer. The men must stand 
in the open, the captain is safe behind his steel 
walls. The sight of the captain standing on 
bridge or pilot house, seeing and seen by his 
men, encouraging them by his presence, sharing 
with them the risks, is an inspiration, an in- 
centive to greater deeds. Would Nelson be the 
glorious figure of history if he had been shot 
while telegraphing to the engine room from the 
conning tower? Farragut lashed to the rigging 
made even the timidest a hero; in comparative 
safety behind his belted walls the inspiration of 


his presence would have been lost.—London 
Chronicle. 


{6 A WELL-KNOWN French writer,” says 

Humanitarian, ‘Shas recently been 
discussing the question of literature as a dis- 
ease. In his opinion France is suffering 
from a new and insidious disease—literatu- 
vitis. Among the educated classes there is a 
positive craze for decadent literature, and 
the demand only creates the supply. The 
result is thatthe minds of both writers and 
readers are poisoned by unwholesome men- 
tal food, and the men who write are, as a 
rule, the reverse of manly, and are given to 
effeminacy, drunkenness, immorality, and 
vice generally. In point of fact, writing ap- 
pears, if we may believe this authority, to be 
an occupation only pursued by the diseased 
in body and of mind.” 
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Children’s ‘bour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Some Polite Dogs 


T wasa lovely day in autumn. Little Lot- 
ty, the curly terrier, was asleep at my 
feet in the warm patch of September sun- 
shine that lay on the floor. I had been sit- 
ting still a long time, so busy with my work 
that I thought of nothing else. Looking up 
at last at the crimson hollyhock that stood, 
tall and splendid, outside the window, I 
caught aglimpse of the blue sea beyond, and 
the clear, warm sky, and realized how beau- 
tiful the afternoon had grown. 

“Come, Lotty, wake up!” I cried to the 
little dog; let's go for a walk.” 

Lotty jumped up, wide awake in an in- 
stant, and barking like mad in delighted 
expectation, as all her kind are wont to do 
at such a prospect. I gathered my sketch- 
ing paraphernalia together, and calling the 
maid to help me, I set out down the grassy 
slope to the sea’s margin, which sparkled 
and flashed, edged with the flood-tide’s lazy 
turf, hardly more than a stone’s throw from 
the door. Lotty, in an ecstasy, frisked, 
barking wildly, before and behind me, like 
a small hurricane of joy. I ar- 
ranged my umbrella and my easel, and sat 
down ready for a good time. Lotty came to 
anchor likewise, and sitting bolt upright on 
the sand, eyed me curiously from under her 
comical frowsy locks. 

‘Well, my dear,” I said, ‘‘what-do you 

think of it?” With a shake of the head and 
a wag of the tail, she crept close to my feel 
and laid down, as if she meant to make the 
best ofit, at any rate. I proceeded to begin 
my sketch. Far away a few sails were 
dreaming; a group of snowy gulls rose and 
fell on the long swell of ocean close at hand. 
On the left, tall marsh grass came down to 
the top of the beach in streaks of yellow, 
red-brown, and ripe green, with patches ol 
crimson samphire beginning to glow in the 
rockier places; all about me were the wild 
rosebushes with their scarlet berries. 
A crow cawed now and then, a gull high 
aloft in the blue uttered a harsh cry, which 
the distance softened; a little beachbird flew 
piping along the sand. Lotty pricked up 
her ears. 

‘‘No, no, my dear!” I cried, ‘“‘you are not 
to run after any little bird whatever. Stay 
here and behave yourself like a good dog”; 
for she had jumped up and was already 
starting away to chase the feathered crea- 
ture. With a very aggrieved and reproach- 
ful expression, she returned and sat down a 
few feet from me. But I only continued to 
laugh at her, and went on with my painting, 
presently becoming so engrossed in it that I 
forgot she was there. 

Some time passed. Suddenly a small paw 
was thrust into my paint-box, and there was 
poor Lotty standing on her hind feet look- 
ing at me as much as to say: 

“Oh, dear, I’m bored to death! Why 
don’t we take a walk? Why have you 
planted yourself here, where you are doing 
nothing at all? Why don’t we go home if 
we can’t go to walk? Oh dear, oh dear! 
And she actually began to cry. 

“Well, go home, you little goose!’’ Icried, 
greatly amused. ‘I don’t want you tostay!” 


(Continued on next page). 
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‘BEST LINE 
CHICAGO and ST LOUIS 


DENVER 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


TO THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Take the Sunshine Route from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and other points in Cal 
ifornia, and escape the rigors of winter in the 
East and North. 

Putimav Tourist Cars for first and second- 
class passengers leave Chicago every Saturday 
at 2 o'clock Pp. M , via the Chivago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway to Kansas City, thence to Cal- 
ifornia via the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway—a real Sunshine Route 

This is the earliest afternoon train leaving 
Chicago for the West after arrival of morning 
trains from the E.st, thus avoiding tedious de- 
lay. 

‘The Sunshine Route is. essentially the best 
and most patronized through car line for men, 
women, and chiludgen. Every attention paid to 
the needs of passengers en route. 

Send for a sunshine Route time-table folder. 
It costs nothing. 

Address F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, II. 


. « Bind Your Copics of... 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to suppl) 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered i: 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost o! 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


She left me, went a little way toward the 
house, then turned back and looked at me, 
whining and coaxing. Suddenly she came 
running and cuddled down again affection- 
ately, as if she thought: ‘“‘Well, I’m sorry 
you’re such an idiot, but I won’t desert you, 
though you do behave in this extremely fool- 
ish and unreasonable manrer.” 

So she lay patiently watching me from 
under her tangled shock of hair till I began 
to put up my brushes, and made ready to de- 
part. I had not a regular sketching 
outfit, and my long easel, though light, was 
rather difficult to carry; but I put my head 


| through the V end, resting the two legs on 


my shoulders. I also had to carry a small 
chair, a large umbrella, my sketching block, 
a tin pail in which [ had brought fresh water, 
and over my left arm I hung a leather bag 
containing paint-boxes, brushes, etc. This 
was quite heavy, and the whole load was as 
much as one person could take; but I had 
not far to go, so trudged slowly along, Lotty 
all the while capering and barking, rejoicing 
that I had regained my senses at last. Her 
noise was presently heard by the other dogs, 
which joined in the chorus afar off, and I saw 
appear at the upper edge of the field the two 
great St. Bernards, Champernowne and Nita, 
looming large against the sky. They 
stopped, gazing at us from the distance as if 
taking in the situation; then, in a moment, 
they began to rush down toward us, with 
long, loping canter, and knowing their af- 
fectionate imvetuosity, I said to myself: 

‘‘Now I am lost! they will come full tilt 
against me and all these traps, and I shall 
be a total wreck.” 

Amused, and more than half dreading the 
onset, I stood still and waited, admiring the 
magnificent, tawny, lion-colored creatures 
as they swept toward me, their beautiful 
eyes beaming with intelligence, and all their 
motions full of grace. 

Suddenly the great dog Champernowne, 
as he reached me, stopped perfectly still 
without touching me, and before I knew 
what he.was going to do, stood upright on 
his hind feet, as tall as myself, quietly slip- 
ping his under jaw through the handles of 
the bag which swung on my arm, and with 
the grace and courtesy of a grand duke, 
nothing less, gently and firmly drew it off, 
and turning, proceeded decorously up the 
path that led to the house, bearing it with 
the utmost care. 

Astonished and delighted, I cried: ‘‘Bravo 
Champ! Good dog! fine fellow! You saw 
I needed help, and you gave it like a gen- 
tleman, didn’t you? But who would have 
thought you had so much sense?” Then 
Nita, hearing all these praises lavished on 
her comrade, wished to have her share also; 


and joining Champ, she toos ized the bag, 
and both together trotted side by side all the 
way to the house. “Well, you cer- 
tainly are the very handsomest, best, and 
dearest dogs in the whole world!” I cried 
as I reached the door and allowed them to 
crowd into the pleasant room. . I 
patted their heads and stroked their long 
fur, and told them how I admired them, and 
how proud I was of them, till their eyes 
shone with delight, ‘and they fairly laughed 
for joy.—Celia Thacxter. 


VERY appropriate Christmas gift is a 


year’s subscription to THE LIVING 
CHURCH, or a combination set of the Prayer 
Book and Hymnal. We have a limited num- 
ber of sets retailing at $5 each, which we 
will send absolutely free to anyone sending 
us two new subscriptions. Present two 
friends with THE LIVING CHURCH for a 
year, cost $4, and we wil: send you a $5 com- 
bination set. Address THE LIVING CHURCH, 
‘55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Ef- 
fectual, Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing; headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general] 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouht, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 


The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and healthy digestion 
is the one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest 
and best treatment is to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. These tablets can now be found at 
all drug stores, under the name of Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine, can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 


Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘“‘Catarrh is a local 
condition, resulting from a neglected cold 
inthe head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed, and the poi- 
sonous discharge therefrom passing back- 
ward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. 
Medical authorities prescribed for me for 
three years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure; but to-day I am the happiest of men, 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite, and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy,for any form of in- 
digestion, catarrh of stomach, billiousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals. 


Send for little book mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 


A WINTER RESORT 


Dry, bracing climate,with best care and medical attention. 


The Pennoyer, - Kenosha, Wis. 
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invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose orthe baby, Pamphlets 
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Finance and Commerce 


Congress is in session and the recommenda- 
tions of the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury that bear upon the finances of the 
country have been submitted. The public has 
now had ample time todigestthem. They seem 
to satisfy the expectations of those who approve 
of the lines of legislation they recommend, 
while at the same time their conservatism 
gives little offence to those who differ from 
them. 

This gives at least an assuring tone to the open- 
ing up of the question in Congress and appre- 
hension of radical and disturbing legislation is 
for the time being allayed. In financial affairs 
confidence continues elasticand expanding. This 
is in no manner better certified to than by the 

_ jncrease in bank deposits which to a great de- 
gree represent credits. Deposits in the New 
York banks have increased the past six months 
nearly 125 milion dollars and now amount to 
nearly 790 million. The supply of loanable funds 
everywhere is large. Bank clearings are 20per 
cent. larger than last year. Railway earnings 
are beyond all previous records. While prices 
for iron are below a year ago the volume of busi- 
ness is a great deal larger. The railways are 
buying more heavily than ever before of steel 
rails for the next seasons use, and in some inu- 
stances purchases of locomotives and supplies 

_ and beyond all precedent. A growing confidence 

in the future marks the time. Prices for many 
standard commodities are working slowly ap 
ward. 


Cotton has had quite an encouraging ad- 
vance. Better reports are received from the 
New England Cotton Manufactures and also 
from the woolen trade where the outlook for 
the future is more encouraging. Pork products 
are advancing in price, the character of the 
buying in the Chicago Market showing a more 
encouraging improvement. Wheat and corn 
have lost a trifle in price. Iu both the exports 
continue enormous and whatever surplus the 
country has is being rapidly worked off. In 
wheat with the largest receipts at primary mar- 
kets on record, the accumulation of stocks is 
small, and-speculation -is almost at a standstill 
for absolute want of a load to carry. The num 
ber of cattle and hogs in the country was never 
so great as now, and the consumption of corn is 
enormous, 


Stocks are being steadily and rapidly de 
pleted. In Wall street the tendency for the 
whole list is improved. The demand for invest 
ment securities was never better and all divi 
dend paying stocks are being pushed up to the 
limit of their dividend paying worth, while in 
the leading industrials like sugar and tobacco 
speculaticn is active. In every tield of labor 
having to do with production and distribution, 
the tendency is toward increasing activity, and 
one would needs take a long look ahead to pro- 
phesy a check toit and a turnin the other di- 
rection. 


In real estate alone is there continued 
inactivity. In this, however, there is little or 
no distress. There has been less shrinkage in 
values in this direction since 1893 than following 
any former great panic,and owners who have 
held through to the present time are looking 
forward with confidence, knowing that an ad. 
vance in real estate, while it never precedes 
general business improvement, yet always cer- 
tainly followsit. Land values are always the 
last the feel the expanding influences of general 
prosperity. Itisthe only thing of which the 
supply is always greater than the demand. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


- 0 e) BUUES eee 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 


of a flower. 
narrower, is folded lengthwise, and five or six 


laid. 


Christmas Presents 
Nothing could enhance the simple beauty of 


a floor cushion covered with two-toned olive 
green wool damask and finished around the 
edges witha heavy olive worsted cord tied at the 
corners in double, long-looped bows with tassel- 
tipped ends. 


And yet the cord and tassels may 
be home made and inexpensive—the former a 


crochet chaia made of six strands of the tints of 
olive worsted wound evenly together, and the 


short, very full tassels, with crochet tops of the 
same material. 


For the woman who is fortunate enough to 
have closet room in plenty, a perfumed coat- 
hanger makes a Christmas gift which she will 
welcome with joy. An ordinary wire coat- 


hanger, which can be bought in almost any shop 


for a few. cents, is used for the foundation. 


Cover this wire frame with a thick padding of 


cotton sprinkled well with sachet. Over this 


neatly sew a covering of silk. Tne ends of the 


frame may be finished with little butterfly bows. 
A Christmas gift of this kind will not only keep 
the owner’s pretty bodices free from wrinkles, 
but the waist fortunate enough to be suspended 
from this dainty frame will have about it a deli- 
cate perfume. 


ANOTHER pretty novelty is a postage-stamp 


case, mace of water-color paper, four inches 
long and three inches wide, doubled, pasted 


along the sides and bottom, and shaped at the 
top of the upper side to form two or three petals 
Another strip, slightly longer and 


narrow strips of paper are stitched into the fold 
to make a book, in whose leaves the stamps are 
The top of one side of the book is shaped 
into the remaining petals of the flowers, which 
are held above the others by the length of the 
leaves of the case, and the whole fiower is 
painted with water-colors. Below is the word, 
‘“‘Postage Stamps.’’ The other half of the tops 


of both the outer and the inner cases is cut off 


straight just below the petals. A four-leaved 
clover is a favorite desiga; a wild rose is also 
charming. Individual taste and ingenuity will 
find many variations. 


A PRETTY breakfast cap for an old lady is made 


of crochet work in white Asiatic silk, brightened 


by a dainty lavender silk lining and satin rib- 
bon. A round crown is madeina “lacey” de- 
sign, and drawn in around the edges to fit the 
head properly, by a row of treble crochet, made 
open enough to allow a No. 5 satin ribbon to be 
interlaced through it. A band, or ‘‘front piece,’’ 
pointed at the centre and tapering gradually 
back to the crown just above the ears, was cro- 
cheted directly into the cap, and the whole af- 
terwards finished with a pretty scallop edge 
tipped with lavender silk. In making the edge, 
widen only enough to make it lie flat at the top 
and keep the pointed effect. Draw lavender 
ribbon through the crochet band; regulate the 
size and fullness of crown, and fasten securely 
ateach side; line the crown with lavender silk, 
and put a full ribbon rosette at the centre of 
the front. 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break ? 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


Y 
St. Mary's School. Knoxville, ILL 
N win its Thirty-First Year. 
Prom’nent families in many states. du ing a pa of 
tu- 


Excort 1s furnished frum Chicago without charge. 
Address, 
Rrvy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


Tuk CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD. 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Dl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantsges 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp. Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 


dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


’ ° ’ ean 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 

FOR BOYS, Three miles from Alexandria and seven 
rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for bust- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, S.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
keferences: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Ret. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Ge». F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Ch!- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 
a sealed 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


adulteration is impossible. 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


and dated 
oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer 3 
It is free 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa} 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 


lishers. 

THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 
TV Tsk VU BY AGO» cas cstoc asl pid cielalee sorsieciele atalsiala Mleliatain 87 7) 
The Forum.... wa GD 


The Century.. 
The Art Amateur 


Harper's. Weekly <. isc avecwcsuch us Qua'vuls etee wrenie 5 AU 
Harper S Ba Zany enia,sacerscissisieiscicieles stelcsiclemiestenieht b 50 
Atlantic MOntBLy soiree peiaiste cess (sine sie sisle sue'ebisitinns 5 25 
Harper's Monthly <i.0 oe csc cece waa eiese sein nceece 5 20 
Stu Nicholas. 55 siiaiisnevaictecaticrasv cote memoria 475 
Scribner’s Magazine.... 2... .ee00 sovees esos 90 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only) 4 50 
New England Magazine... ........6. 4 50 
The Review of Reviews 4 25 
Harper's Round Table 2 90 
Youth's Companion (new subs. only)............ 30 
English [llustrated Magazine.......... ses. eeeeee 3 20 
‘The Cosmopolitany.i sees ess cee wean aweann wean 2 90 
Baby HO0G 5 sista cwneinis cies kmemminio ielepta sictacte ieescies 2 99 
CHLIG' Garren sacccis cw ccuetonvrsisisietersiem tacit rs tielenelaetararatete 29) 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


53 Dearborn St, Chicago, IIL 


THE ONLY ‘‘tRED RUBRIC” EDITIONS PUBLISHED. 


CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS 
THE BOOK OF 
(COMMON PRAYER ,n> THE LJYMNAL 


Two new editions. Rubrics, initial letters, and borders printed in red. 
Combination sets. Printed at the University Press, Cambridge. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL. 


Number. Mivion 48mo Edition—3¢ x 2%. 


5804 French Morocco. red and gold Cdge...........- ceccceccerceccsesceteccsecs 
5810 Persian Calf, red and gold edge .... ...... esse 
68'8 Per-ian Mor:cco, gold roll red and gold edge.. 
58 5 ‘'urkey Morocc ». red and gold edye..... 
5831 Pebbl+ Calf, red and gold edge..... .... A 
5849 Seal Skin, calf lined, red and gold edge...........ccccecacccca sncecucces 


TO eee ee meee et ew esees 


ow 09 09 
SRRGTS 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL. 


Long Primer 24mo Edition—7% x 4%. 
7801 French Turkey Grain. red and gold edge......... 2.2... cece cece ccee ee eees $3 75 
5 


828: Per-iun Morocco, rediand gold Cages 2c cic sec cete na vciews cmicawackiomece .00 
78 4 Behring Seal, leather lined, r d and gold edge.... .... 2. ...2. cece eee 759 
8.00 


7827 Turkey Morocco. solid gold edge. gold roll, gilt Cross............ cee .00e 


7832 German Calf, solid ¢ old edge. gold roll............... 8 00 
7836 Black German calf. limp. solid gold edge. gold roll - 800 
78416 Levant. solid gold edge. gold roll. calf lined................... . 900 
7848 Seal Skin. limp, solid gold edge. gold roll, calf lined throughou -. 11.00 
7844 English Russia, limp, solid gold edge, gold roll, silk lined.............. 12.00 


From the Se*retary of the House of Bishops and Custodian of the Standard Prayer 


Book, etc. 
November 4, 1898. 
TRINITY CULLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
MeEssks. James Pott & Co. 

Gentlemen: I am glad to tell you_of the satisfaction which I share with many 
others in you pu ieation of (hireh and Pocket Editions of the Prayer Bouck wiih ‘red 
rubri s."". The book thu; printed seems qvite compiete: and I shall ne glad if th- fash- 
ion, which contro.s even such matters, shall favor the correct liturgical form. 

Very truly ycurs, SamurL Harr. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


James Pott & Co., Publishers, 


Fourth Avenue and 22d Street, New York. 


1. Whata rich treat is in store 
for every lover of the 50 very dainty 
artists’ proofs of choicest illustrations 
by a score of living artists, a few of 
whom are mentioned below. 


li 
You 
Knew 


2, Whata wealth of vital, inter- 
esting, and popular reading Scrib- 
ners Magazine will contain during 
1899 (including Col. Roosevelt's 
great series of articles. ) 


A Remarkable Offer: 


Baer, Robert Blum, Will H. Low, and others. 
been sold for less than 50 cents each. 


DO NOT DELAY. 


Order of THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


The edition is strictly 
a limited one. 


deliberately throw aside 
the remarkable offer men- 


You 
Certainly 
Would not 


tioned below. 


Read it. 


once. Your money re 
funded if you are not sat- 


isfied. 


Accept at 


(We are sure you will 
be more than delighted.) 


To meet a constant demand for artists’ 
proofs the publishers of Scribner's Maga- 
zine have just issued in an exquisitely dainty portfolio, some fifty proofs on heavy 
plate paper, 13x934 inches, of the finest work of C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, How- 
ard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Wenzel, E. A. Abbey, F. 5S. Church, W. J. 
Ordinarily such proofs have never 
Eminently suitable for framing. Here is a 
$25 collection at the astonishingly low price of $5, including a Full Year to Scrrp- 
NER’s, or with a full year to THE Livinc Cuurcu also $6.00. 


or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


oe 
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sie oe mea SPA U LDING & CO. 


e 
INTEREST YOU! # 


(INCORPORATED. 


Ecclesiastical 
Art Metal Work 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS IN 


SILV ER 
BRASS, AND 
BRONZE. 


Also ALTARS, REREDOSES, 
Fonts, Putrits, Litany 
Desks, and all kinds of 
Cuurcu FuRNITURE. 


MARBLE, 
BRASS, oR 
WOOD. 
Absolutely the highest 


Grade of Workmenshbip 
anod Material. 


ARE GIVEN SPECIAL AT- 
MEMORIALS } TENTION AND CAFE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, . 


State St., & Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| BY special arrangement 
with a prominent pub- 

| lishing house, we are in a 
| position to distribute a lim- 
| ited number of combina- 
| tion sets of the Prayer Book 
| end Hymnal in connec- 
) tion with subscription & 
: work, These sets are 
boundin rolled Persian calf, limp, gilt cross, 
round corners, red under gold edges. 
printed on India paper, and sell at $5 each, 


We Will Send a Set 
Absolutely Free to 
Anyone Sending Two 


& 

de 

& 

es 

New Subscriptions - 
Plus 20 Cents for Carriage. If you desire the we 
& 

de 

a 

we 

de 

& 


35 G5 Go ge gece 


Prayer Book and Hymnal and are already a subscriber to 
THE LIVING CHURCH, you can, by presentino the sub- 
scriptions to friends, receive a value greater than the amount 
you have expended, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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1. Whata rich treat is in store deliberately throw aside 
for every lover of the 50 very dainty the remarkable offer men- 
lj artists’ proofs of choicest illustrations You Honeadbelow. 


by a score of living artists, a few of : 
whom are mentioned below. Read it. Accept at 


You 2. What a wealth of vital, inter- Certainly once. Your money re 


: funded if you are not sat- 
esting, and popular reading Scrib- 


ished. 

Knew ner’s Magazine will contain during Would not eee 
1899 (including Col. Roosevelt's (We are sure you will 

great series of articles.) be more than delighted.) 


, Jo meet a constant demand for artists’ 
A Remarkable Offer: proofs the publishers of Scribner's Maga- 


zine have just issued in an exquisitely dainty portfolio, some fifty proofs on heavy 
plate paper, 13x934 inches, of the finest work of C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, How- 
ard. -Pyle,: C,. S. Reinhart, “A; Bu Wenzel, Hoag ctabbey,. F. Si Church, Wide 
. Baer, Robert Blum, Will H. Low, and others. Ordinarily such proofs have never 
been sold for less than 50 cents each. Eminently suitable for framing. Here is a 
$25 collection at the astonishingly low price of $5, including a Full Year to Scrrp- 
NER’S, or with a full year to THe Livinc Cuurcu also $6.00. 


DO NOT DELAY. | riinitedenet 


Order of THE LIVING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Happy Holidays 


A Time for Good Appetite, Good Diges- 
tion, and Good Health. 

This is no time for dyspepsia. poor appetite, and poor 
digestion, and if you have these troubles you should 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla and getridofthem. This 
medicine has wonderful power to tone the stomach, 
creale an appetite, and give good digestion. It com- 
pletely overcomes all symptoms of dyspepsia, as 
thousands of grateful people testify. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all deal- 
ersin medicine. Price $1. Be sure to get Hoods. 


Hood’s Pills 


a e the best after-dinner pills; 
aid digestion. 2c. 


Housekeepers dread the task of polishing 
stoves, but Enameline lightens the task. It is 
ready for use, makes no dust or odor. Is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very little labor 
produces a jet black and very brilliant gloss. It 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on earth. 
Sold every where. 


The Ideal Resting Place 


is the PENNOYER SANITARIOM, st Kenosha, 
Wis. Write tor booklet. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 
Now in its Thirty-First Year. 


Prominent families in many states, du'ing a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this instituion. Stu 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort 1s furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHr1cago DiocKsaN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D 
D.C.L., President of .ae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St, Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H.Noyxgs Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y- 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the nese ee Eee on eo 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 5 b - 
arene : A THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


i ’ . . . 
Episcopal High School of Virginia 
FOR BOYS. Three miles from Alexandria and seven 
rom Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rev. ABTHUR PiPER, §.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall; Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee. 
t. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Gey. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Ch.- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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Finance and Commerce 


The difference between prosperous times and 
panics is a difference in confidence. Of course 
there are material causes external to the minds 
of men which affect confifience, causing it to ex- 
pand and contract, but these material causes 
would have but comparatively small effect upon 
the volume of business if they did not operate 
to create or cancel credits. Take the last panic 
of 1893. There were just as many desires to be 
satisfied by commerce during and following the 
“flush” times, preceding it, and just as much 
labor anxious to produce and exchange: the 
things necessary to satisfy these desires. 'Il'here 


was also as much money in the country to carry | 


on that production and exchange. In fact, 
there was just as much of everything necessary 
to what we call business, during and after the 
panic as there was before, except confidence. 
Confidence alone was lacking. The result was, 
credit vanished. A large per cent. of the busi- 
ness of the country is done with the use of cred- 
its. When credit could not be had, the business 
stopped. There isn’t anything like money 
enough in the world to carry on the world's 
business. Credits perform very much the 
greaver part of it, and do it much cheaper and 
better than money. 

Weare now going through a period of expan- 
sion in confidence. There are no more desires 
to be satisfied and no more labor anxious to be 
employed to that end than there were three or 
five years ago, but now labor finds employment, 
and the bank clearings show a volume of: busi- 
ness beyond all precedent. Deposits in the 
banks have increased enormously, those in 
the New York banks reaching a total of 
about eight hundred million dollars, while 
money is reported “easy” everywhere and 
in all kinds of business. All this reflects 
simply confidence. There has been some 
increase in the amount of gold contributed to 
the channel of trade the last two years, but 
nothing like enough to account for the increase 
in bank deposits and the general plentifulness 
of “easy’? money. The bank deposits are 
swelled by credits, and the additional credits 
that are offered keeps money easy. It is alla 
question of confidence. Pretty much everything 
is in demand. Investments, securities, and 


stocks have steadily advanced, and as yet show J}. 


no signs of more than fractional reactions. 
Holders who have heretofore taken their prof- 
its hoping to replace at lower prices, have lost 
their investment or been obliged to replace at 
higher prices. Cotton is working higher, as are 
its manufactured products. Provisions have 
advanced sharply from the bottom. Wheat the 
last few days has shown a reactionary tendency 
from recent low prices, and corn is slowly 
reaching towards higher figures. Confidenceis 
extending to the ownership of nearly all kinds 
of property. Farmers are holding their corn, 
and, with the exception of the extreme North- 
west, their wheat, also. The indications at the 
end of the year are that nearly all kinds of 
standard property will pay owners better prof- 
its in 1899 than money will. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe=-st., near Dearborn. 


F.G. L9Gan 


’ * 
MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


.- Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered ir 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 
4 the use of 
A Perfect Food, log 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. \ 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken yorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
BeseseseseseseseseseseseseseSeseseseseseseses 
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Finer and 
Faster 


Than Ever. 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, solid between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 

Time, 23¢ days. 

Pullmans, dining car, buffet- 
smoking car with barber shop, 
observation car with ladies’ par- 
lor. Electric lighted. 

Three times a week. 


Address General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y. 
CHICAGO. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 

Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale-at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
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W = The announcements contained upon this page will give you but a brief idea of the valuable 
W and interesting features to appeat in HARPER'S WEEKLY, oy 


The Best Pictorial History ofthe Year ¥ 
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POEIMMGS@i te. 22, ART Ny 

HARPER’S WEEKLY in 1899 will stand, as it always has, for purity and disinterest- W 
ed work in the state and nationa: politics of our country. In art the pages of the YY; 
WEEKLY will continue the standard of artistic excellence, with such artists as W. T- W 
Smediey, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, Clifford Carllton, and others of equal W 
talent as contributors. W 


Our New Possessions a 


CUBA # THE PHILIPPINES “ HAWAII # PORTO RICO W 
will be fully described by Phil Robinson and Frank D. Millet, Caspar Whitney and William \ 
Dinwiddie, in a series of articles which deal with the resources, life, and strategic value W 
of these rich and fertile islands. W 

SERIAL STORIES WwW 

Three remarkably strong and extraordinarily interesting serial stories will appear dur- YY; 
-ing 1899, each from the pen of a distinguished man of letters. W 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX WwW 
By H Wells By E. 8. Van Zile vy 
THE CONSPIRATORS. By BR. W. Chambers Ww 

These stories will be illustrated. In addition to the serials there will appear, whenever W 
space permits, short fiction of unsurpassable interest. . W 
J] 

REPRESENTATIVE SHORT STORIES id 
AMONGST THIEVES A SMALL WORLD W 
. Norris By Henry Seton Merriman W 

A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE THIS MORTAL COIL *): 
By E. F. Benson y Margaret Sutton Briscoe W 
SHORES rr va Se ts FARM LIFE THE DEMON OF N'GARAHOE W 
. Williams By Owen Hull W 
ARS ADVANCEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY W 


will be recorded by illustrated articles from week to week, written by Franklin Mat- 
thews and others who have made a study of the developments--political, social, and in- ws 
dustrial--taking place within our borders. yy 


Alaska and the Klondike 


will be the subject of a series of illustrated articles, by E. J. Spurr. 


THE LONDON LETTER THIS BUSY WORLD 
By Arnold W hite By E. 8S. Martin 
will follow and explain the thought and a department of sprightly paragraphs of 
trend of the British people to-day, most timely interest will be continued, retaining 
interesting to us in view of our new ex- all the characteristics that have made it 


pansion policy. so popular. 


MUSIC < DRAMA << ATHLETICS 


These three subjects will be treated as their seasons demand by E. I. Stevenson, J 
Corbin, and Caspar Whitney, men eminently fitted for the task. 
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ONGRESS may settle prospective disturb_ 
ances by paying arrears due the Cuban and 
Philippine insurgent forces. These armies have 
been clamoring for pay. and will not disband 
without disorder unless their demands meet with 
compliance. General Merritt says there are 
only about 12,000 insurgent troops in the Fhilip- 
pines. These could be paid off as auxiliaries of 
the United States troops and disbanded, with 
an expenditure of about $1,500,000. The Senate 
has so amended the urgent deficiency bill as to 
appropriate $3,000,000 ‘‘for an emergency fund to 
meet unforeseen contingencies constantly aris- 
ing, to be expended at the discretion of the 
President.”’ It is said this is the only way the 
question can be handled, and that $3,000,000 will 
enable the President to meet the emergency of 
disbanding the insurgent armies in both Cuba 
and the Philippines without friction, and with- 
out leaving these men helpless, to become va- 
grants or worse, to give trouble to our troops. 
There is no legal obligation upon this govern- 
ment to pay the Cuban insurgents for their 
service, but since the United States is to take 
possession and assume control of the island, the 
Cuban troops have no government to look to for 
their pay, and it is believed that the money will 
be we]l expended to dissolve that army without 
grounds for complaint of hardship forced upon 
the men who fought for Cuba’s cause. The 
money so used can be returned to the United 
States treasury from the revenues of Cuba. 


aie yee 


N spite of the loss of her colonies, and reduced 
rank as a power, the pbysical condition of 
Spain to-day is such that by good management 
the country may be brought to a greater state of 
prosperity than has been enjoyed for many 
years. The burden of debt is, however, a heavy 
one, but has been acquired voluntarily, in the 
hope of supposed benefit. It is figured that in- 
cluding the Philippine and Cuban debt, and not 
deducting the $20,000,000 which will be paid by 
the United States, the total debt is about $1 ,875,- 
000,000. Thatis an enormoussum. Reckoning 
the population of Spain at 18,000 000—a low es- 
timate, since it was more than 17,500,000 eleven 
years ago—that is an indebtedness of about $104 
ahead. Our own debt in 1865 was actually 
much larger, being $2,680 000,000; but owing to 
our larger population it was proportionately 
smaller, amounting to about $81 a head. The 
debt of France to-day is no less than $6,250 ,000,- 
000, or three and a third times as large as that 
of Spain, and despite her much Jarger popula- 
tion, it is alsp proportionately much larger than 
Spain’s debt, amounting to no less than $162 a 
head—more than 50per cent. larger than the 
Spanish debt. At the close of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, despair seized French statesmen, and 
the country seemed hopelessly ruined. Eut 
France is to-day one of the richest and most 
prosperous countries in the world. So far as 
resources are concerned, Spain is situated much 
the same as France, and what France has done 
‘Spain can do, provided common sense, thrift, 
and energy are developed. 
Ba eS 
WRITER in an Hastern exchange thus 
sums up the business situation of 1898: We 
have sold to other nations more of our products 
than we ever did before, the figures being $1,- 
230,000,000 this year, against $1,099,714 807 last 
year, a gain of more than $130,000,000 in one 
year, anda gain of $405,000,000 over 1895. We 
have sold more goods to other countries this 
year than has any other nation in the world, 
our exports exceeding even those of Great 
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Britain by more than $60,000,000. That is to 
say, we have become the greatest exporting na- 
tion in the world. We are buying less than ever 
before of other nations, so that our exc ss of 
exports over imports is nearly double what it 


‘ever was before. In 1897it was $357,000 000—the 


highest figure ever reached. This year it is 
600,000,000. And there has been an excess every 
year since 1890. It is no wonder that, besides 
paying off an enormous indebtedness abroad and 
buying enormous amounts of American securi- 
ties there, we have imported during the first 
eleven months of this year about $135,000,000 in 
gold to balance accounts. 


oe 


EXICO has a plan whereby it hopes to reap 
some benefit from the late war. A propo- 
sition has been submitted to the Spanish author- 
ities in Havana providing for the colonization in 
Mexico of Spanish soldiers who do not wish to 
return to their mother country. To such as 
will go, free passage is offered to Mexico, where 
necessary tools, seeds, and implements for agri- 
cultural work will be furnished, and in addition 
oxen and small houses will be given to the im- 
migrants, and a certain tract of the public lands 
of Mexico will be provided for colonization pur- 
poses. The government is to take a lien upon the 
products and exact a return of 20 per cent. a 
year until the supplies are paid for by the cclo- 
nists, after which the lands will become their 
own. For those who do not care to accept this 
proposition, arrangements have been made by 
the government of Mexico to supply a large 
number of Spanish soldiers with labor on the 
public works and in the mines, at the rate of $18 
amonth. The government will be able to pro- 
vide for several thousand, and can furnish suit- 
able tracts of land to all who desire to go to 
Mexico under tbe conditions named. 


—- a — 

WN a recent interview with Wm. T. Stead, the 
Czar of Russia expressed fully his attitude to- 
ward the proposal for international disarmament 
which was brought before the powers by Count 
Muravieff. The Russian Emperor does not be- 
lieve the results to be obtained by European ae- 
quisition of territory not now occupied by 
European powers, would be good, either for the 
races coming under control, or for the powers 
coming into control. As for the latter, he holds 
it to mean a continual increase of suspicion, 
jealousy, and rivalry; the heaping up of fleets 
and armies in order to take part in a scramb’e 
with the world, with the result that the army 
and navy are swallowing up more and more 
millions that should be used for the welfare of 
the people and the advancement of the world. 
On top there are afew rich and comfortable. 
Down below with an ever-increasing pressure 
of taxes for armaments, is the great mass of 
poor people whose position is not good. ‘‘There 
is.’ he says, ‘‘an ever-increasing multitude of 
those below, with their brooding discontent 
ripening into socialism, and developing into all 

kinds of anarchy.”’ 

—x— 

tf E have at the present moment arrived 
at this stage, that we have put our best 
manhood in the army. So much is this the 
case, that we cannot mobilize the whole of our 
troops in European countries without dislocat- 
ing the whole fabric of the social community. 
War has become so expensive that no state can 
stand the strain of protracted war without 
looking bankruptcy in the face, and we are so 
perfecting our modern weapons of destruction, 
that no army can go into the field without los- 
ing so large a proportion of its officers that when 
the war is over, even if that army be victorious, 
the war will have inflicted irreparable loss on 


the country. What with disconnection caused 
by mobilization ; what with an empty exchequer; 
what with decimated ranks of leading and gov- 
erning men,I see nothing before any nation, 
but a terrible heritage of revolutionary anar- 
chy.” 
== 
HE sub committee of the Senate committee 
on commerce, has prepared an exhaustive 
report on floods in the Mississippi valley, their 
cause and prevention. The committee finds that 
the cutting of timber adjacent to the head wat- 
ers has no effect on the overflow, as the heavy 
growth of underbrush which takes the place of 
felled timber, holds moisture equally as well. 
The committee presents quite a comprehensive 
historical sketch of levees and jetties in the 
Mississippi. With reference to the levees, it 
says the experience of 1897 indicates that a com- 
plete inclosure of all the river basins will re- 
quire from three to four feet higher levees in 
Louisiana, and from four to six feet to the Ya- 
zoo levees. The committee concludes that no 
substantial relief from the floods can be obtained 
by means of outlets; hence the further conclu- 
sion that only through properly constructed 
levees can the proper relief be secured. The 
committee furnishes an estimate of the cost of 
comp'‘eting the levee system from the head of 
St. Francis Basin to the head of the passes, put- 
ting the fizures at from $18,000.000 to $20 000.000, 
and the time necessary at from four to five 
years. The opinion is expressed that with this 
expenditure levees sufficiently high and strong 
to afford complete protection could be assured. 
—XK— 
HE rebellion in the western province of 
Szchunen appears to have gotten who'ly 
beyond control of the Chinese government. 
The leader, Yumantze, has gathered a force of 
5 000 men, whoare uniformed and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined. They are determined to rid China of all 
foreigners and stamp out the Christian religion. 
There are 6,000 Catholic refugees in Chung 
King, and the property destroyed by the rebels 
is estimated at 5,000,000 taels. During their 
raids, they have rendered 20.000 people, mostly 
native Christians, homeless, and sixty-two lives 
have been taken, including several European 
missionaries. Yumantze recently beheaded two 
Catholic missionaries whom the city of Yuin- 
chuan gave up to him as hostages. He offered 
them their lives if they would renounce their 
religion. They refused. J. Fleming, an Eng- 
lish missionary, has been killed by natives and 
soldiers at Tsing Ping. France demands 5,000,- 
000 taels damages for the destruction of the 
French missionary property. As China has re- 
fused to submit to the demand of France, the 
outcome of the matter is problematical. 
ean ye 
FFERS to the naval department are now 
under consideration which may result in an 
effort to save the battleship Maine, now half 
buried in the harbor of Havana, and the Cristo- 
hol Colon, partially sunk and destroyed in the 
engagement off Santiago. Experts in the em- 
ploy of a Swedish wrecking agency are inves- 
tigating the situation and condition of both ves- 
sels, and if the report be favorable, as it is ex- 
pected it will be, a determined effort wil be 
made to add both vessels to cur naval force. A 
proposition has been made by an American con- 
cern to raise both vessels and deliver them ata 
government navy yard, payment to be $250,000 
for the Maine, and $1 000,000 for the Colon, plus 
one third their appraised valuation when 
the work of raising them has been accomplished. 
The government is not inclined to consider 
seriously an offer in which the exact amount, 
to be paid is not specified. 
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Church News 


Canada 

At the meeting «f the Dominion Board of Ex- 
aminers in Divinity in St. Alban’s cathedral, 
Toronto, on Nov. 28d, it was decided to charge 
the time of the examinations, which will be held 
after this in the end of May,instead of the begin- 
ning of October, as formerly. The Bishop of 
Toronto was in the chair, and representatives 
were present from Trinity, Huron, Wycliffe, and 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville. The annual 
service of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in 
Toronto, took place at All Saints’ church, Tor- 
onto, Nov. 29th. A large number of the city 
clergy were present. The preacher was the 
Rev. Frank DuMoulin, of Cleveland,Ohio. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary held their December meet- 
ing on the 8th, in St. Philip’s church. A confer- 
ence on missions, for women only, was held in 
Toronto, from Dec. 6th to 9th. The day meet- 
ings were conducted by Miss Gollock, from the 
C. M. S., England. The Bishop of Huron ad- 
dressed the evening congregations. Bishop Sul- 
livan’s Coffee House plan is progressing rapidly. 
It is intended as a practical effort in the cause of 
temperance on the part of those who are not 
in favor of prohibition. The Bishop confirmed 
a large class at Trinity church, Toronto, Nov. 
18th. Priz-s were presented to the Church Boys’ 
Brigade in St. Philip’s Sunday school, Nov. 13th. 
The church of the Ascension, Toronto, held its 
21st anniversary on Advent Sunday. 


The largest number of candidates ever pre- 
sented in the history of the parish in Gorrie, 
was confirmed by the Bishop of Huron, Nov. 
27th. A good sum was realized for the church 
building fund of St. James’, South London, by a 


concert, Nov. 28th. At the anniversary services © 


of St. Alban’s church, Appin, Nov. 26th, a Com- 
munion set was presented to the church by a 
London lady. Provost Watkins, of Huron Col- 
lege, has sent in his resignat'on. Bishop Bald- 
win called a second meeting to consider the mat- 
ter. on Dec. 16th. St. Ann’s church, in the parish 
of Adelaide, has been muvh improved. A new 
chancel has been added, and two memorial win- 
dows, lately. 


A resolution urging upon the executive com- 
mittee of the diocese of Ontario, that an assess- 
ment be made upon all the parishes, so that the 
money may be raised at once, and a coadjutor- 
bishop appointed, was passed by the deanery of 
Lennox and Addington. The gifts in Eagland 
to Archbishop Lewis’ jubilee fund amount to 
$3,070. The Archbishop has taken up his resi- 
dencein Hoagland and broken up his household in 
Canada, having notified his clergy that his doc- 
tors forbid himto winter there. At the meeting 
of the diocesan mission board, vigorous action 
to raise the necessary funds to secure the coad- 
jutor bishop was earnestly advocated. All the 
missions in the diocese of Ontario are filled but 
one. A dedication service to open the new 
schoolhouse in connection with St. John’s 
church, Portsmouth, was held Nov. 380th. The 
new building is a handsome oneof stone, costing 
about $1,800, of which nearly all is paid. 


Bishop Thornloe, of Algoma returned to Sault 
Ste. Marie in the beginning of November, aftera 
round of visitations in his diocese. The Port 
Arthur chapter of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
at the annual meeting lately, showed by the re- 
port that it was in a very satisfactory working 
condition. All Saints’ church, Huntsviile, is to 
have a stone foundation. The work is already 
begun. 


A Mission was held in Ottawa in November, 
by the Rev. H. C. Dixon, Toronto diocesan mis- 
sioner. The Cowley Brothers also held a Mission 
there in November. The Church parade held in 
Ottawa before the departure of Lord Aberdeen, 
was the largest ever witnessed in the city. 
Bishop Hamilton, of Ottawa, has undertaken 
the work of Archbishop Lewis in Ontario for the 
coming winter. 


At the November meeting of the executive 
committee of the diocese of Montreal, the Bishop 
said that he would appoint St. Andrew’s Day, or 
the Sunday following, as.the,day,zof intercession 
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on behalf of foreign missions. The reportof the 
Mission Board showed that while seven congre- 
gations had increased their offerings by over 
$100, 12 had decreased by nearly $200, while 29 
had given the same as last year. The Bishop 
presided at the annual meeting of the St. 
George’s Y. M. C..A., Nov. 21st, in St. George’s 
schoolroom. The Kev. Mr. Hackett, the new 
principal of the Diocesan Theological College, 
made an address. Healso gave a very interest- 
ing account of his 18 years’ work in India, at a 
missionary meeting in the College’ Hall, Nov. 
29th. Dean Carmichael made a very eloquent 
address, warmly urging the cause of home mis- 
sions to the Indians, Esquimaux, and Chinese 
who come to the Dominion. The Rev. H. C. 
Dixon, of Toronto, held a Mission in St. Jude’s 
church, Montreal, the first week in December. 
A public meeting was held in the Synod Hall, 
Nov. 22d, under the auspices of the Gleaner’s 
Union and Woman’s Auxiliary, the Bishop in the 
chair, at which the C. M. S. deputation from 
England, Miss Gollock and Miss Bird, gave ad- 
adresses, with limelight views. 


New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
City.—The St. Luke’s Home for Old Men and 
Aged Couples has just celebrated its 26th year 
with a reception at the new building tu friends 
of the institution. 


The Bishop-elect of Rio Grande, Brazil, will 
be consecrated on the Feast of the Epiphany at 
St. Bartholomew’s church. 


Bishop Potter was elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the National Civil Service Reform 
Association at its annual meeting, Dec. 16th. 


The 26th anniversary of the Church Mission 
to Deaf-Mutes was celebrated by a special serv- 
ice at St. Thomas’ church, Sunday, Dec. 18th. 


The Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, rector of the 
church of St. M ry tho Virgin, died Monday 
morning of pneumonia, after an illness of brief 
duration. 


St. Thomas’ church, the Rev. John Wesley 
Brown, D.D., rector, will celebrate during 
Christmas week the 75th anniversary of its 
founding, with an octave of services. 


At Grace church was celebrated, Dec. 10th, the 
wedding of Dr. Jean Edouard Ceresole, son of 
President Ceresole, of the Swiss Republic, to 
Miss Nella V. Wilder, of this city. 


At the cathedral of St. John the Divine, the 
services soon to be opened will be under the 
temporary oversight of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Tiffany, D.D., until a clergy staff can be organ- 
ized. 

At the New York Churchman’s Club, the Rev. 
Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., D.C. L., has just 
given an address on ‘‘How shall the Church ad- 
just her discipline and her methods to modern 
society.” 

Mr. Alfred M. Collett, of Oxford University, 
gave an illustrated lecture at the tirst ‘‘Fireside”’ 
of the Church Club, describing Tintern Abbey, 
and giving some interesting information as to 
English cathedral chimes. 

At St. Agnes’ chapel, Sunday morning, Dec. 
18th, Bishop Potter held his Advent ordination 
and celebrated the Holy Eucharist. The preacher 
was the Rey. J. Lewis Parks, D.D. Details 


will be found under the usual heading. 


The congregation of the former chapel of the 
Transfiguration, which had discontinued sery- 
ices temporarily, has been called together again 
in a private house by its former priest, the 
Rev. L. C. Rich, who bas recovered from his re- 
cent sickness. 


The December meeting of the Woman’s Aux— 
iliary of the diocese was of special interest as 
the first held in the Church Missions House. 
The Rev. Joshua Kimber presided, and Bishop 
Leonard, of Salt Lake, gave an address on ‘‘EKd- 
ucation in Utah.’’ 


The rector emeritus of St. Mark’s church, the 
Rev. J. H. Rylance, D. D, has sailed for a pro- 
longed trip in southern latitudes, on the 
German Mediterranean steamship, “tAugusta 
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Victoria,” for Genoa. He hopes to recover from 
the serious illness affecting his voice. 


A second gift of $1,000 has been given to the 
Church Temperance Society for the support of 
the new Squirrel Inn. This gift is from Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Mr. R. Pierpont Mor- 
gan has given $500. The amount so far sub- 
scribed, but far below what is needed, is $3,500. 


The Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., is to give a 
special series of lectures at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, to lay workers, on ‘‘The introduc- 
tion to the study of the Bible,’’ and to the same 
class of students a course of lectures will be de- 
livered by the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., Ph.D., 
on “Social missions of the Church.” 


The Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., rector of the 
church of the Holy Communion, has been com- 
pelled by a severe attack of asthma to seek re- 
lief, under medical advice, in a sea voyage. He 
is to return immediately, having merely touched 
at Liverpool, and is expected to be in his chan- 
celon Christmas Day, arriving by the Cunard 
steamer ‘‘Lucania.’’ 


The New York Clericus has just commorated 
its 15th anniversary, at the Hotel St. Denis, by a 
lunch, at which more than a score of clergymen 
were present. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Mr. Kinsolving, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Mr. 
Geer, of the New York Churchman’s Associa- 
tion, and the Rev. Horace F. Fuller, of Phila- 
delphia. 

At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. George R. 
Van De Water, D.D., rector, a public service 
was held Sunday evening, Dec. 18th, in the in- 
terests of the City Mission Society of the 
Church. Bishop Potter presided. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. C. H. Snedicker 
and Brockholst Morgan, and Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 


The Alumni Association of Columbia College 
held a meeting Dec. 10th. Mr. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf showed photographic views of the move- 
ments of the army at Santiago de Cuba, taken by 
himself, and Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, late 
minist r to Spain, recounted many facts of his- 
toric interest not heretofore known, in an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The war and its results.” 


The burial service of Miss Susan Ogden Hoff- 
man, daughter of the late Lindley Murray Hoff- 
man, and long known for her activity in charit- 
able works of the Church,was held at the church 
of the Incarnation, Dec. 15th. She was about 70 
years of age, but remained active to the last, her 
death being mainly due to recent over exertion 
in Church work. ‘lhe interment was in Trinity 
cemetery. 


A meeting of the Hospital Saturday and Sun- 
day Association was held Dec. 12th. General 
preparations were made for a large collection, 
but it was announced that as Hospital Sunday 
falls this year on Christmas Day, a number of 
the parishes of the Church who contribute a 
large proportion of the funds of the Association, 
would postpone the date of their offering to an- 
other time. 


The new ‘‘Open Door’ mission éf the United 
States Church Army, under Mr. Henry H. 
Hadley, and with the Rev. Drs. E. Walpole 
Warren and Wm. M. Hughes, as clerical direc- 
tors, held its first service Sunday, Dec. 11th, 
in a restaurant, which has been secured by the 
workers of the army as headquarters. The 
treasurer is Hon. Thomas L. James, ex-Post- 
master-General under President Grant. 


The residence of Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
of the church of the Heavenly Rest, was the 
scene last weekof a notable gathering in the in- 
terest of Miss Foster's self-denying laborsin the 
city prisons and the Jaw courts. Miss Foster 
gave an account of her work, and addresses 
were also made by Messrs. Vernon M. Davis, 
Wm. Travers Jerome, and H. B. Hinsdale, all 
connected with public service of this city, and 
personal observers of this now independent 
mission. 


The death is announced Dec. 14th, of Mr. 
John Alexander Clinton Gray, a leading mer- 
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chant, and the father of two well-known priests 
of the Church, the Rev. Geo. Zabriskie Gray, 
D.D., former Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and the Rev. Albert 
Zabriskie Gray, D.D., late warden of Racine Col- 
lege. A surviving son is Judge John Clinton Gray. 
Mr. Gray enjoyed the friendship of a wide cir- 
cle of literary men, including Horace Greeley 
and Wm. Cullen Bryant, in this country, and 
Richard Monckton Milne, Lord Hughes, and the 
late Canon Kingsley, in England. 


At the meeting of the board of managers of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
held at the Church Missions House, Dec. 13th, 
there wasa large attendance of bishops and 
other members. A number of names-were un- 
der consideration for the position of general 
secretary, in succession to the late Rev. Wm. S. 
Langford, D.D. After some discussion, the 
question was deferred to a subsequent meeting. 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, after a long illness, 
was present for the first time, and was heartily 
greeted. Bishop Rowe, of Alaska, gave valu- 
able information of the work in his field, and 
other interesting reports of missions were re- 
ceived. 

At Columbia University, the treasurer, Mr. 
John McLean Nash, reports for the year a de- 
ficiency in the income for current expenses, of 
$32,164.34. The total cost of the new site, the 
erection of the new buildings, and repair of 
old ones, isnow for the first time published, and 
is: For the library building presented by Presi- 
dent Seth Low, LL.D., in memory of his father, 
$1,197,579.47, or nearly $200,000 in excess of what 
he originally offered to give; the other build- 
ings, purchase of land, improvement on grounds, 
and other incidentals, bring up the total to 
$6,879,011.90. The university holds stocks, bonds, 
and cash for particular purposes, amounting to 
$899,832 86. 


On Tuesday evening, 13th inst.,a meeting was 
held in the parish house of Holy Trinity church, 
jn the interest of the Fort Valley High and In- 
dustrial School, located in the ‘‘Black Belt” at 
Fort Valley, Ga. This institution has been in 
operation for eight years past, and has nearly 
600 pupils enrolled this year. The annual ex- 
penses are about $6,000, of which the pupils con- 
tribute $2,000. A quartette of jubilee singers 
from the school rendered some musical selec- 
tions very creditably, and Mr. J. H. Torbert, the 
vice principal, made an interesting account of 
the work already done for the colored pupils and 
the outlook for the future. An offering was 
taken. 


As already announced in the columns of THE 
Livine Cuurca, the officers of St. John’s Guild 
have been anxious to add to its equipment a new 
floating hospital for the work of next summer. 
At the last meeting of the board of managers, 
the pleasing announcement was made that Mrs. 
Henry C. Juilliard, of this city, had agreed to 
subscribe the entire amount necessary, $32,000. 
A vote of thanks was passed, and it was de- 
cided to name the new floating hospital after 
the donor. Work will begin at once for the con- 
struction of the new boat, and it is hoped to 
have it ready for launching by July. The guild 
is now anxious to make a corresponding in- 
crease in the capacity of the Seaside hospital in 
Staten Island. The present daily capacity is 
350 child patients. It is hoped to increase it by 
150, making a total daily capacity of 500. This, 
of course, will increase the cost of the operation 
of the guild during the summer months, and 
greatly enlarged income will be an absolute ne- 
cessity. This, the guild is now endeavoring to 
provide for, and two committees have been ap- 
pointed, the chairman of one being Mr. Wm. 
Sherer, manager of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, and the other Mr. John P. Faure, of St. 
George’s parish, late Commissioner of Charities 
of the city. 


At the annual meeting of the Association for 
Promoting the Interests of Church Schools, Col- 
leges, and Seminaries, just held, there was a 
notable gathering, including the Bishops of 
New Hampshire and Delaware, President Geo. 
Williamson Smith, of Trinity College; President 
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Jones, of Hobart College; President Pierce, of 
Kenyon College; Prof. Baldwin, of Yale Uni 
versity; the Rev. Drs. Wm. R. Huntington, A. 
C. Kimber, and E. O. Flagg; Gen. J. Grant 
Wilson, Mr. Silas McBee, and others interested 
in Christian education. Prizes have been award- 
ed by the association in the four principal 
Church colleges during the past year, and other 
practical steps taken to co-operate with the 
Church’s institutions of learning. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. Wm. W. V. Hoffman; treasurer, 
Mr. Geo. Zabriskie; secretary, the Rev. S. De 
Lancey Townsend, D.D. Mr. Wm. M. V. Hoff- 
man and Mr. John Sabine Smith were elected 
to the board of directors for two years, and Mr. 
Chas. F’. Hoffman, Jr., was chosen to fill a va- 
cancy in the board caused by the resignation of 
the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Van De Water. 


Bishop Tikhon, appointed by the Russo Greek 
Church to the see of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, long a regular diocese of that Church, ar- 
rived in the city Dec. 12th, on the French steam- 
ship ‘‘La Champagne.” He is staying a few 
days with the rector of the Russian chapel be- 
fore departing for San Francisco, which, for 
convenience, has been the usual residence of 
the bishops of this Russian diocese. He has in- 
cidental care of members of the Russo Greek 
Church wherever scattered in the United States 
and Canada. It has been the. custom of the 
bishops of this see to maintain especially cordial 
relations with the bishops of the American 
Church wherever their relations cross, espe- 
cially with the Bishop of California. There are 
about 100 congregations of Russians in the bish- 
opric Bishop Tikhon now administers. On his 
arrival he was received formally by the Russian 
Consul-General at this port, Mr. Teploff, and by 
the Rev. Alexander Holovitzky, of the church 
of St. Nicholas, and a delegation of the Rus- 
sian colony. He was at once escorted to the 
church, where a thanksgiving service was ren- 
dered for his safe arrival, and this was followed 
by a popular reception, at which Russians,Poles, 
Servians, Armenians, Montenegrins, and other 
nationalities of the East, were represented. 
On Dec. 14th he celebrated the Holy Eucharist 
and ordained a deacon. 


Newsureu.—St. George’s church, the Rev‘ 
Dr. Applegate, rector, has lost one of its vestry- 
men, by the death, Dec. 13th, of Mr. Eugene A. 
Brewster, a prominent lawyer of the State, 
who was over 70 years of age, and had been a 
vestryman for 33 years. For 14 years he had 
been a member of the Board of Education. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PHILADELPAIA.—The Rev. C. B. Carpenter, 
junior curate of St. James’ church, has been ap- 
pointed an archdeacon of the diocese of Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford delivered a lec- 
ture before the students of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday evening, 14th 
inst., in Houston Hall. 


At the annual meeting of the Free and Open 
Church Association held at the Church House 
on the 13th inst., the following officers were 
elected: President, J. Vaughan Merrick; gene- 
ral secretary, the Kev. John A. Goodfellow; 
treasurer, C. W. Cushman. 


The Lincoln Institution for years past has re- 
ceived an annual appropriation from Congress 
($33,500) for the education of Indian children. 
The estimates of the Indian Bureau for the pres- 
ent year have omitted this grant entirely, and 
increased the amount usually granted to the 
Carlisle school from $121,000 to $150,000. 


The class rooms in the guild house of St. 
James’ church, the Rev. Dr. J.N. Blanchard, rec— 
tor, which have been occupied for some months 
past by the municipal Board of Education, will 
be vacated as soon as a suitable location can be 
obtained. The vestry will continue to furnish 
yearly the sum of $300 toward paying the salary 
of one teacher. 


Special services connected with the matricu- 
lation of the class of 1901, were held on Thurs- 
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day morning, 15th inst.,in the chapel of the 
Divinity School. Bishop Whitaker celebrated 
the Holy Communion. Dean Bartlett presented 
13 persons qualified to matriculate as members 
of the junior class, who were addressed by the 
Bishop. Among the congregation there were 
46 clergymen from town and country. 


On Sunday, 11th inst, the Rev. W. W. Steele 
assumed charge of St. Mary’s church, West 
Philadelphia, in succession to the Rey. Dr. T. 
C. Yarnall, whose rectorship exceeded a half 
century in duration. Mr. Steele isa graduate 
of Racine College and of the Nashotah Semin- 
ary. After his ordination by Bishop McLaren, 
of Chicago, he labored for some time in Illinois 
and Ohio, and for the past eight years has been 
rector of St. Mary’s, Ardmore, Pa. 


Chicago 
Wma. KE. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

On Sunday the Bishop, having returned from 
the East, resumed his visitations, confirming a 
class of 10 candidates in St. Matthew’s, North 
Evanston, presented by the Rey. H. C. Granger, 
and one of 29 in St. Luke’s, South Evanston, by 
the Rev. D. S. Smith; of whom four were from 
Rogers Park, and one from St. Chrysostom’s, 


The annual meeting of the Diocesan Sunday 
School Association in Apollo Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, on the evening of the 15th, was attended 
by 100 teachers, and the following clergy: The 
Rev. Messrs. C. P. Anderson, C. E. Bowles, W. 
C. DeWitt, H.C. Kinney, T. D. Phillipps, T. A. 
Snively, Drs. Stone, Edsall, and Rushton. Dr. 
Stone presided in the absence of the Bishop. 
The secretary reported three meetings of the 
executive committee, and that at the last in 
November, it was decided to depute one clergy- 
man and a layman to visit such parishes or mis- 
sions as might wish to receive the delegation, to 
bring before them, individually or in groups, 
the cause of Sunday schools, with a view to in- 
creasing interest in that branch of Church work. 
The treasurer reported the receipt of a personal 
subscription of $20 from the first vice-president, 
$10 from offerings at meetings, and 3,763 cents 
from that number of Sunday school attendants 
for the year, in all $67.63; while the expendi- 
tures has been $67.61. It was not deemed advis- 
able to ask more than the one cent per annum for 
each scholar; but that an effort should be made 
to draw in the other three-fourths who have 
not yet given their financial support to the asso- 
ciation. The following officers were unanimous- 
ly elected for the ensuing year: President, the 
Bishop; vice-presidents, the Rev. J. S. Stone, 
DD. and Mr. D. B. Lyman; secretary, the Rev. 
J. Rushton, L. H. D.; treasurer, Mr. J. LeMoyne; 
these constitute the executive, with the commit- 
tee men, viz: The Rev. Messrs. W. C. De Witt, 
F. A. Larrabee, W. C. Richardson, C. Scadding, 
T. A. Snively, and A. L. Williams; and of the 
laity, Messrs. A. L. Copelin, J. M. Griggs, I. P. 
Montross, H. J. Ullman, David Unger, and W. 
P. Wright, the principal parishes being thus 
represented. At the conclusion of the business, 
addresses were made ‘by the Rev. C. P. Ander- 
son, the Rev. T. A. Snively, and Dr. Edsall. The 
first-named spoke on the subject, ‘‘What can 
the Sunday school teacher do to counteract the 
indifference, laxity, and impatience of the peo- 
ple.’ He dwelt upon the vast religious indiffer- 
ence of the day, insisting that while most per- 
sons were ready enough to tell us what they did 
not believe, comparatively few had a positive 
religious belief. Therefore it was needful that 
a teacher should teach, and that plainly, by ex- 
ample no less than by precept. Mr. Snively, 
who spoke for Dr. Morrison, dwelt upon the 
importance of teachers recognizing their work 
as a duty, and having clear-cut ideas as to their 
great responsibilities. The chairman at this 
point, when introducing the last speaker, made 
a fine eulogium upon Dr. Edsall, affirming that 
while the Bishop of North Dakota would have 
the vigorous support of the whole American 
Church in this new work to which he was 
about to be sent, it should be an especial encour- 
agement to him to know that he might expect 
this diocese to be at his back. Dr. Edsall after 
acknowledging the kindly feeling of those pres- 
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ent, as voiced in the generous expressions of the 
Chair, proceeded to impress upon teachers the 
importance of training those under them to the 
privilege and blessedness of support of the mis- 
sionary cause. He stated that on the previous 
Saturday-he had been called upon to address the 
Trinity branch of the Ministering Children’s 
League, the members of which under Miss 
Prophet, were that day assembled with the of- 
ferings they had collected for the Christmas 
boxes they were sending out to distant mission- 
aries, and expressed his gratification at finding 
how well acquainted they were with the situa- 
tion and limits of the several missionary juris- 
dictions as laid down in the large map on the 
wall of the room in which they were meeting. 
He closed this second annual meeting of the 
Sunday school association with the blessing. 


On the 12th there was a pleasant gathering of 
some 30 of the wives of the clergy at the residence 
of the wife of Bishop elect Edsall. The next 
monthly meeting will be held at Mrs. Dewitt’s. 


On the afternoon of the 3d Sunday in Ad- 
vent 60 persons attended the first Church serv- 
ices in the new mission at Kenilworth. One 
week later, the Rev. Dr. Rushton held the first 
service of the Church in the new mission at 
Harvey, ina public hall, with an attendance of 
over 80, a very promising beginning in this 
flourishing suburb of extensive factories. 

Crry.—On the 14th, at the Church Club rooms 
a few prominent clergymen and laymen met to 
discuss the propriety of an effort to advance 
the movement for the further endowment of the 
diocese. 

At Grace church, on the 15th, were held a suc- 
cessful supper and sale in aid of the church 
charities. We regret to announce that the rec- 
tor, the Rev. E. M. Stires, was taken seriously 
ill at the Hotel Metropole on the evening of the 
11th, only one week after his convalescence from 
a previous trouble. 


On Monday, most of thecity clergy met at the 
Church Club, the Rev. Dr. Clark, professor of 
mentaland moral philosophy in Trinity college, 
Toronto, who is visiting Chicago for the first 
time. He preached in St. Chrysostom’s on Sun- 
day morning, and for Mr. Scadding, one of his 
‘Trinity pupils, in the evening. On Monday ev- 
ening he lectured on ‘‘Boodks and Reading,” in 
the old Grace church, Oak Park, for another of 
his Canadian pupils, the Rev. C. P. Anderson. 
Dr. Clark isan M. A. of Oxford, and an honor- 
aay LL. D., of Hobart College, Geneva. He 
iis vice-president of the Royal Society, of Can- 
ada, and gave the second of the Baldwin lec- 
tures at Ann Arbor, in 1887. 


Towards midnight of Friday, the 16th, fire of 
unknown origin did several hundred dollars 
worth of damage in the basement of St. Chrys- 
ostom’s, Dearborn Ave. There was the usual 
Sunday school and morning service,last Sunday, 
but no evening service,as the gas supply was 
cut off. This defect will he remedied in time for 
the full service at Christmas. 


The Rey. F. Du Moulin, assistant for a time 
to the late rector of Trinity, was a welcome 
visitor on Sunday and Monday. He preached 
at Trinity last Sunday evening. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 

The regular fall meeting of the San Francisco 
Convocation, the Rev. W. H. Moreland, Bishop- 
elect of Sacramento, dean, was held in St. 
John’s church, Oakland, the Rey. F. J. Mynard, 
rector. The services were opened with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. The Bishop of 
the diocese was celebrant. The Rt. Rev. F. R. 
Graves, Bishop of China, preached the sermon. 
The clergy of the convocation having charge of 
the missions gave five-minute reports of the 
work being done. The afternoon session was 
made of great interest by speeches from the re- 
turned deputies to the General Convention. 
The Rev. Archdeacon Emery described the 
‘‘Meetings of the Board of Missions,’’ and made 
an urgent appeal to all to co-operate with tle 
Bishop of the diocese and the clergy in making 
the Convention in 1901 a splendid success. The 
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Rey. Dr. Spalding gave a splendid address on 
“The Catholic spirit of the Convention,’’ de- 
claring that never before had any General Con- 
vention reached such a high standard of Catho- 
licity as did the last. The Rev. R. C. Foute 
paid a fine compliment to the women on raising 
over $80,000 for missionary purposes. Bishop- 
elect Moreland gave one of his interesting talks 
on “Church Extension,’? and Bishop Nichols 
closed the meeting by stirring the convocation 
up to the splendid possibilities for Church life 
and work in 1901. The Rev. Messrs. W. C. 
Shaw, Hamilton Lee, and E. J. Lion were nomi- 
nated for dean, the election resulting in the se- 
lection of the Rev. Edgar J. Lion, rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, San Francisco. The convoca- 
tion endorsed the plau for the formation of a 
diocesan Sunday school institute. At the even- 
ing session Mr. Vincent Neale, one of the de- 
puties to the General Convention, told of the 
parliamentary rules broken and observed at the 
Convention. The address of the evening was 
given by the Rt. Rey. John McKim, Bishop of 
Tokyo, Japan, who dwelt with great interest on 
his work in Japan. 


The annual convention of the diocese will 
open in St. Paul’s church, San Francisco, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, 1899. 


San FrRaNncisco.—The Rev. W. H. Moreland, 
rector of St. Luke’s church, bas accepted his 
election as Bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction 
of Sacramento and will be consecrated in his 
own church on Wednesday, Jan. 25, 1899, St. 
Paul’s Day. 


The corner-stone of the new St. Luke’s 
church was laid on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 4th, 
by the Bishop of the diocese, a large number of 
the clergy assisting. 


Springfield 
Geo. Franklin Seymour, 8. T.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Ohas. Reuben Hale, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


A ‘“‘special service’ in the interests of Church 
work among deaf-mutes was held at the church 
of the Redeemer, Cairo, on Monday evening, 
Dec. 5th, with large attendance. Bishop Hale 
and several clergy, delegates to the synod open- 
ing on the following day, were present. The 
Rev. Mr. DeRosset, the rector, read the service 
and sermon, Mr. Mann interpreting for the 
mutes worshiping with the regular congrega- 
tion. 

Nebraska 
Geo. Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Co.tumsus.—On Thursday, Dec. 8th, there 
passed away one of the most distinguished men 
in the mission field of the West, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Goodale, D.D. Dr. Goodale was born in 
Berkshire Co., Mass., in 1814. He was graduated 
from Union College in 1833. He taught school in 
Wheeling, W. Va., for several years, entering 
the General Seminary in 1838, and graduating 
in 1841; the same year he was made deacon at 
Providence, RK. I., by Bishop Grsiwold, and ad- 
vanced to the priesthood in 1842 by Bishop De- 
Lancey. Fora time he was stationed at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and then at Kalamazoo, Mich. In 
1853 he went to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, when he 
was the most western missionary in this 
Church. In 1855 he crossed over the border into 
Illinois. and was at Rock Island till 1866, in 
which year he accepted the appointment of gen- 
eral missionary in Nebraska and along the line 
of the Union Pacific system, making his head- 
quarters at Columbus. His face was familiar 
in the early days in all parts of the State. He 
established the churches in Lincoln, Ashland, 
Fremont, Silver Creek, and many other places. 
He was chosen chaplain of the State senate, and 
served during the eighth legislature. A few 
years ago Dr. and Mrs. Goodale spent several 
months in Europe. He was present at the last 
General Convention, and on his return to Col- 
umbus the 1st Sunday in Advent gave a very 
interesting account of the proceedings of the 
General Convention, and stated that it was the 
most helpful of the several which he had at- 
tended. Dr. Goodale was the only living mem- 
ber of the seven founders of the Psi Upsilon at 
Union College, which now numbers over 6,000. 
Though in his 84th year, he was a regular at- 
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tendant at the Church services, took a special 
interest in the Sunday schools, and occasionally 
in the absence of the rector held the service. 
The burial service was at Grace church on Mon- 
day, the 12th, where his body layin state during 
the day, watched by those who tenderly loved 
him. The rector, the Rev. C. A. Weed, had 
charge of the service, and was assisted by the 
Rev. Messrs. H. B. Burgess, I. Johnson, A. E. 
Marsh, D. C. Pattee, and J. B. Van Fleet. The 
burial was at Columbus. 


Indiana 
Jonn Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


On the 2d Sunday in Advent, at 94. m., the 
Rey. Austin W. Mann conducted service at the 
State school for deaf-mutes on East Washington 
st., Indianapolis. At 114A. m.,in the guild rooms 
of Christ church, the Holy Communion was cel- 
ebrated. In the evening, with the co operation 
and assistance of the Rev. Mr. Carstensen, a 
“combined service” was held in St. Paul’s 
church. On the following Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, services were held at Logansport, Peru, 
and Fort Wayne. 


Washington, D.C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

City.—The Rev. Norman Williams Camp, D.D., 
for 60 years a priest in the Church, entered 
into the reso of Paradise, Nov. 10th. Dr. Camp 
was born in May, 1817, and was the eldest son 
of the Hon. David Manning Camp, first lieu- 
tenant-governor of Vermont. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of his native State, and 
in the University of Vermont, studied for or- 
ders under Bishop Hopkins, and was by him or- 
dered deacon and priest. The aotive minis- 
try of Dr. Camp was passed in the dio- 
ceses of Vermont, Mississippi, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Albany, Long Island, Pittsburg 
and Maryland. During the Civil War, he was 
chaplain of the 4th New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and hospital chaplain U.S. V. In 1838 
he married Matilda Theresa, second daughter of 
Bishop Hopkins. Dr. Camp was a stronz Scrip- 
tural preacher, an unremitting student until 
his sight failed a few years ago, particularly on 
matters concerning Church history and the 
Prayer Book, and the author of a ‘‘Ritual Hand- 
book of Praise and Prayer,” which was favor- 
ably received by liturgiologists at the time the 
revision of the Prayer Book was occupying the 
best minds in the Church. 


The monthly meeting of the diocesan Sunday 
School Institute was held in St. Andrew’s par 
ish hall, on the evening of Dec. 12th. There was 
a full attendance of Sunday school teachers and 
officers, and many of the clergy were present. 
The Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith gave an exceeding- 
ly interesting model lesson, the subject being 
the Christ Child, and a paper on Sunday school 
Christmas festivals was read by Mr. Holds- 
worth Gordon, of Christ church, Georgetown. 


Bishop Satterlee met with an accident when 
alighting from a street car, on his way to the 
pro-cathedral, on Sunday evening, Dec. 11th. 
He was thrown to the ground, and one arm was 
dislocated. While painful, the injury is not 
dangerous; he was doing well the week follow- 
ing, and expected to be able to hold the Advent 
ordinations on the 18th. 


The Rev. James Clark, rector of St. James’ 
church, who was quite broken down in October 
from the effects of overwork, and who has been 
absent from the city for some weeks, has re- 
turned to his parish very much improved in 
health. 


Long Islana 
Abram N. Littlejobn, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
A memorial tablet to the Rev. Edward A. 
Bradley, D. D., late vicar of St. Agnes’ cha pel, 
New York city, is to be placed in his former 
parish, St. Luke’s, Brooklyn. 


Brookiyn.—A handsome painting has recently 
been presented to St. Martin’s church, the Rev . 
Frederick Wm. Davis, rector, and was un veiled 
with a service of benediction on the patronal 
festival. The p ainting represents St. Martin 
consecrating the elements at the Holy Eucha.-r 
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‘ist. The picture is the work of a parishioner, 
and the frame the gift of the Men’s Social Club 
ofthe parish. 


On Advent Sunday a handsome silver lavabo, 
in memory of Frederick R. Pearsall, was pre- 
sented to St. John’s church. 


GLEN Covgn.—On the evening of the 14th, the 
Rey. John W. Gammack, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, entertained the vestry at a dinn>r, the 
occasion being the presentation of a loving cup 
to General Pearsall, the senior warden, who 
this year completes the 50th of active service in 
the church as vestryman and warden. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. W. M. Dudgeon, 
junior warden. Mr. Gammack also made a 
short address. 


Basyton.—The South Side Clericus held its 
December meeting on the 13th. There were 
seven members present. The Rev. Henry B. 
Bryan was the essayist, his subject being, ‘“‘A 
missionary’s experience among the soldiers,” and 
consisted mainly of what he had observed while 
at Camp Wykoff, Montauk, in August and Sep- 
tember last. An interesting discussion on the 
paper was held after its reading. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

GrREENSBURG.—Dec. 3d, the eongregation of 
Christ church celebrated the 7th anniversary of 
the openiug of their handsome church. At 10 
A. M., there was the service of the Holy Eu- 
charist and an address by the rector, the Rev. 
Arthur J. Fidler; in the evening, at 7;45, choral 
service and a. masterly sermon on music, by the 
Rev. Robert Grange, and a practical talk by the 
Rev. John Lightbourn, on the work of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, The annual choir 
cross was presented to the most faithful of the 
junior choir, and a chapter of the Brotherhood, 
consisting of eight men, was instituted. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The recent meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in Trinity church, Wilmington, was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic thus far held. 
The old officers were unanimously re-elected. 
‘Besides Bishop Coleman, there were present 
Bishops Morris, White, Rowe, and Garrett. 


The archdeaconry of Wilmington held its au- 
tumnal meeting in Immanuel church, Wilming- 
‘ton. Various timely and interesting topics 
were discussed. The session ended in a well- 
attended missionary meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by the Bishops of Alaska, Indiana, and 
Dallas, and by Mr. William R. Butler, of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 


The archdeaconry of Dover held its meeting 
in Smyrna, closing with a missionary service ad- 
dressed by the Bishop of the diocese and the 
archdeacon. 


The semi-annual dinner of the Church Club 
-was a very successful affair. Nearly 100 mem-— 
bers and guests were present. Speeches were 
delivered by Bishop Coleman, the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, of New York; the Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Baltimore; the Rev. R. H. Nelson, of Philadel- 
phia; Judge Grubb, of Wilmington, and others. 


The Clerical Brotherhood met at Bishopstead, 
-on the 6th inst., and was well attended. A pa- 
per was read by the Rev. J. H. Simons, which 
led to a general discussion of questions concern- 
ing Christ’s Incarnation. The Bishop of Oregon 
was present, and delivered an earnest mission- 
ary address. 


The Rev. Arthur F. Lewis was lately insti- 
‘tuted by the Bishop into the rectorship of Del- 
aware City, in the presence of a number of 
‘the clergy and a goodly congregation. The 
sermon was preached by the Rey. H. B. Phelps. 
‘On the preceding evening, a largely-attended 
reception was given in the parish building. 

The contract has been let for the restoration of 
the Old Swedes’ church, Wilmington, built in 
1698. The work will be carefully done, under 
‘the supervision of a competent architect. 

The local assembly of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew’s held a service and meeting on the 
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eve of St. Andrew’s Day, in Calvary church, 
Wilmington, when addresses were delivered by 
Bishop Coleman, the Rev. H. D. Henry, the 
Rev. H. W. Cunningham, Messrs. John S. 
Grohe and C. M. Curtis. 


East Carolina 
Alfred A. Watson, S.T.D., Bishop 
EPISCOPAL VISITATIONS 
JANUARY, 1899 
1, M. P., Grace, Woodville; b. P.,St. Mark’s, Rox- 
obel. 
St, Mark’s, Roxobel, Communion. 
E. P., Advent, Williamston. 
Advent, Williamston, Communion. 
Grace, Plymouth. 
M. P., Holy Innocents, Avoca. 
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Iowa 


The following letter has-been received froin 
Dr. Morrison announcing his provisional accept- 
ance of the election to the Bishopric: 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, t 
CuicaGo, Dec. 15, 1898. 


DEAR BRETHREN.—I received your notification 
of my election to the episcopate of Iowa some 
days ago. I was, of course, sensible of the honor 
the diocese had conferred upon me, but I was 
fully conscious that an election to the office and 
work of a bishop in the Church of God was not to 
be considered merely as an honor. The serious 
question was whether I could, with a good con- 
science, declare that I was persuaded that I was 
truly called according to the willof our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I was conscious of my own un- 
worthiness, I knew the heavy responsibilities 
of the office, I shrank from leaving a work with 
which I was familiar, and from going to a new 
field of labor. If I could, with aclear conscience, 
have declined the election, I would have done 
so, but after taking the wisest counsel I could 
secure, after seeking to find what God’s will is, 
I am constrained to believe that the election is 
God’s call, and an expression of His will. Ido, 
therefore, in His strength, and trusting to His 
guidance, accept the election, subject to the rat- 
ification by the Standing Committees, and the 
approval of the House of Bishops. 

Need I say, dear brethren, that I will go to 
Iowa with the purpose of giving myself unre- 
servedly to the work of the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to love and serve you for His 
sake, and to know nothing but His interests 
and the good of all men, both within the Church 
and without? ‘ 

Surely I can depend upon you all togive me 
love for love, and to work with me for the cause 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Will you not pray for me without ceasing, 
and when I come among you, receive me gladly 
for the Lord’s sake? 

Trusting, if the election is approved by the 
Bishops and Standing Committees, to begin my 
work early in February, lam 
, Affectionately your brother, 

THEODORE N. MorRRIsON. 


Fort Mapison.—The special Advent services 
at Hope church are attracting considerable local 
attention this year. After Vespers in the after- 
noon, there is a popular evening service, con- 
sisting of Tallis’ ferial Litany, one appropriate 
lesson, and an anthem. The rector, Dr. Berry, 
is giving aseries of brief talks on ‘‘The four 
last things,’? which are much appreciated. 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio‘‘Hlijah,”’ is given in place 
of the offertory anthem by the largeand effi- 
cient choir, supported by organ and grand piano. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishop 
Bostron.—The lectures upon the Church which 
Father Osborne has been giving in St. John the 
Evangelist’s church during Advent, have been 
largely attended and appreciated. 


There has been contributed during the past 
month $3,087 to city missions. Trinity church 
gave $1,893 of the amount. The Rev. F. B. Al- 
len, superintendent of city missions, who is an 
artist of much ability, has sold his original com- 
positions in water colors and given the sum of 
$300 to missionary work of the Church in the 
city. 


‘the town for $1,500. 
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The Rev. R. Heber Newton spoke before the 
Unitarian Club on Dec. 12th upon ‘‘The Truths 
of Unitarianism.”” He thought that this teach- 
ing affirms the first condition necessary to any 
right thinking in theology as well as in science 
and philosophy. The second condition laid down 
by him was that Unitarianism showed the utter 
unreasonableness of Calvinistic Christianity, 
and he argued that reason in religion is the only 
logical solution of the vexed problem of author- 
ity. The address was received with great ap- 
plause by the Unitarians. 


East Boston.—The teachers of the public 
schools have sent the Rev. W. T. Crocker of St. 
Mary’s church, a formal letter of thanks for the 
manner in which he has improved the moral 
condition of the youth in his neighborhood, by 
his gymnastic and reading classes, as well as 
moral instruction. 


ATTLEBORO.—AIl Saints’ mission has pur 
chased a lot of land 78x100 ft. in the centre of 
The owner will give $100 
at the conclusion of the purchase. The mission 
has already $1,300 towards a church building. 
The communicants number 96, and 49 persons 
have been baptized during the year. The Rev. 
James L. Tryon, who has this work in charge, 
has labored amid many trying circumstances, to 
bring the Church to the people of this place, and 
there is growing evidence of a deepened spirit- 
ual life as the result. 

Lowetu.—The parish of the House of Prayer 
tendered a reception to its new rector, the Rev. 
Warner EK. L.Ward, and Mrs. Ward, on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 7th, from 8 to 10 o’clock, in 
the choir room of the church. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac L. Nicholson, S. T. D., Bishop 

A meeting of the Madison Convocation was 
held in St. John’s church, Portage, on Dec. 13th 
and 14th. The rector, the Rey. Dr. Jewell, wel- 
comed the neighboring clergy in the substantial 
new church which will soon be ready for conse- 
cration. At the opening service, the Rev. F. C. 
Jewell, of Oconomowo ’, was the preacher. The 
Bishop made a short address. On Wednesday 
morning, Dec. 14th, Bishop Nicholson celebrated 
and gaveavery helpful meditation on the charac- 
ter of St. John Baptist, and the example of his 
fearlessness and faithfulness as a preacher. At 
9:30 Dr. Jewell spoke of the personel and proceed- 
ings of the late General Convention, and re- 
viewed some of the important work done by that 
body. The remainder of the morning was spent in 
discussing parochial money-making schemes, 
their use and abuse. Dr. Jewell opened the after- 
noon session, with an exhaustive paper, ‘‘Recrea- 
tion not amusement, the Christian idea, law, 
and privilege.’ The writer tookan advanced po- 
sition, and the ideal set forth called out an inter- 
esting discussion on the attitude of the Christ- 
ian toward various amusements, and the place 
of recreation, mental and physical, in the priest’s 
life. The Rev. Fr. Gonter treated ‘The sub- 
versive influence of woman’s Church guilds on 
the vestry,” in an original and entertaining 
manner; he asked for a more general apprecia- 
tion of the work of the women of the Church, 
and urged the vestrymen to share the labor as 
well as the credit, with them. The Rey. GC. L. 
Barnes spoke on some missionary difficulties in 
the diocese. The meeting concluded with Even- 
song, when the Bishop preached on the Christ- 
jan’s idea and ideal of strength; it was a ser- 
mon which will be long remembered. While 
the attendance at this meeting was not as large 
as expected, it was throughout a very helpful 
one, particularly to the clergy. 

St. Peter’s, North LaCrosse, is proceeding 
with its new building, under the Rey. Chas. A. 
Corbitt’s direction. The foundation is dug and 
the stone wall laid. The church structure will 
go up at once. 

The new guild hall at the church of the Na- 
tivity, North Milwaukee, is now completed, and 
is a most useful addition to the work of that in- 
teresting mission. Mr. George R. Schroeder, 
lay-reader, is faithfully serving this congrega- 
tion, under the supervision of the Rey. George 
F. Burroughs. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffiingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Christian Side of Christmas 


HAT other than a Christian side should 
hristmas have? It has as many sides 
in the world as there are angles at which 
Christianity is viewed. Agnostics keep 
Christmas of some sort; at any rate, they 
give Christmas gifts. In the universal and, 
for the most part, meaningless observance 
of the day, there is danger of profaning 
the holy tide by making it a mere national 
or world’s festival. We have sometimes 
thought that even the Roundhead, Crom- 
wellian aversion to Christmas was not more 
out of joint with the true meaning of the 
day than that other idea that Christmas is 
a mere time of junketting, of matinees, of 
games, dances, and the like. Weare un- 
kindly enough to quarrel even with old 
Santa Claus, if that household legend could 
possibly obscure or weaken in the child’s 
mind the idea of a Personal Saviour coming 
to earth as the Babe of Bethlehem. The 
fact is, Christmas is inwoven with such a 
mesh of poetic conceits, legends, folk lore, 
national observances, traditions, and art 
fancies, that the true, spiritual meaning of 
it is the one thing most in danger of being 
neglected. 

Christmas is, first of all, a Catholic feast. 
It is not a season somuch asaday. Advent 
is a season; and so, from Christmas to 
Epiphany may be called the Christmas sea- 
son—indeed, we might call it the Christmas 
season from Christmas Eve to the eve of 
Septuagesima, But the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is 
the one thing that Christmas means, or 
should mean,with Christian people. Were- 
joice for such a gift to man; but the Church 
never yet taught license in rejoicing. There 
is something of a profanation in a round of 
visiting which disqualifies for attendance at 
church services; or of such a wild craze in 
Christmas shopping that every cent is spent 
before the alms basons of Christmas morn 
go down the cedar-wreathen aisles. There 
should be some time and place left for the 
theology of Christmas, so tosay; for the ap- 
prehension anew,as years roll by ,of its spirit- 
ual meaning; for the fixing deep in one’s 
mind the image of the Infant Redeemer in 
His mother’s arms in Bethlehem. 

We say these things because the whole 
tendency of modern theism, of every cult 
that is anti-Catholic, ranges itself in either 
silent disregard or insidious attack of the 
supernatural event which Christmas com- 
memorates. There does not live a man in 
Christian lands, we believe, who reviles 
Christ; very few there are who refuse to 
credit Him with exalted virtues; and yet to 
credit Him with less than He claimed for 
Himself, is to make Him an impostor. 
There can be no human Christ without a 
Divine Christ, for ‘‘Christ” means ‘‘Anoint- 
ed,” and ‘‘Jesus” means ‘‘Sent.’? The Church 
must hold the Image of the Manger not sec- 
onc even to that of the Cross and the rended 
Tomb, 

We plead then this year for a Catholic, 
Christian Christmas. Is it possible that 
there can be in ‘‘this Church” a single com- 
municant, even One,who makes much of the 
first Sunday in the month, and yet could 
neglect Christmas Day? Is Christmas Day 
to be loaded down with mere scenic and 
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gastronomic features, and are the superb 
services of the Church to be neglected? One 
almost wishes there were plain dinners on 
Christmas Day, and that the feasting came 
in later during Christmas week. As to 
revelry, forbid the thought! Christmas is 
not a festival of Bacchus or Thespis. It is 
not a cornucopia day, or day of tin horns and 
firecrackers. It is strange how much even 
the Church in some places falls in with the 
world in its thoughtless treatment of Christ- 
mas Day. Let it be less of a holiday if nec- 
essary, to make it more of a holy day. The 
Church ought to teach the lesson of true 
Christmas observance, and make it a quiet, 
spiritual, heavenly feast. 


oe ee 
A Blessing in Disguise 


HERE are many indications that the 

present agitation in England against 
‘‘Ritualism” is by no means an unmixed evil. 
The real danger lies in the possible inter- 
ference of Parliament in directly religious 
matters, which, as that body is now consti- 
tuted, would put a tremendous strain upon 
the consciences of loyal Churchmen. But, 
aside from that possibility, which may be 
averted, it is clear that, as Mr. Geo. Rus- 
sell says in The Churchman, the crisis has 
been “in many ways advantageous.” It 
has been very noticeable that, aside from 
the crass vulgarity of Kensit and his asso- 
ciates, the objections offered in the public 
press to certain features of the Catholic 
movement have been less acrimonious and 
more discriminating than would have been 
thought possible forty years ago. This is 
true, for instance, of confession, notwith- 
standing the revival in some quarters of all 
the old accusations against it. The ten- 
dency is marked to admit its proper use, at 
least under certain circumstances. 

But to our mind, the chief value of the 
agitation has been in its effects upon the 
‘fadvanced” clergy themselves. It has 
forced them to reconsider the position into 
which they had drifted, in which every 
man was becoming a law unto himself, and 
to revise decisively their relation to author- 
ity. There are many circumstances in the 
history of the last thirty years which ex- 
plain, and go far to excuse, the headless con- 
dition of things which has existed of late 
years. It was a matter of conscience with 
the men of the Catholic movement to refuse 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of a purely 
secular court in ecclesiastical matters. 
Some of them went to prison rather than 
render obedience to the decisions of such 
courts. On the other hand, the bishops, to 
a considerable extent, failed to appreciate 
the position of such men, and made them- 
selves the instruments of putting these de- 
cisions in force. Those who refused obe- 
dience were called ‘“‘law-breakers,” whereas 
their contention was that, in ignoring the 
secular law courts, they were obeying the 
law of the Church. Thus came about a 
wide chasm between the bishops and many 
of their clergy. The latter ceased to look to 
their spiritual superiors for direction and 
guidance, regarding them as having evac- 
uated their office of its real authority by mak- 
ing themselves mere officers of the State. It 
was an unfortunate condition of things and 
could not fail to lead to serious evils. 

Among other things, the thoughtful 
friends of the Catholic movement in the 
Church of England, have seen with regret 
and anxiety a tendency to play fast and 
loose with the Prayer Book, to alter, re- 
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arrange, or omit, according to the good 
pleasure of the individual priest, and to 
bring in new devotions of various kinds, vir- 
tually superseding the appointed offices, 
and certainly changing the whole spirit of 
the services. Such a course must, in the 
long run, be fatal to the movement, as far as. 
its existence in the Church of England is 
concerned; and it has had the further evil of 
encouraging the growth of liberalism. The 
fathers of the Tractarian or Oxford school 
occupied an impregnable position when they 
planted themselves firmly upon the Jaw of 
the Prayer Book and became strict ob- 
servers of the rubrics. Their sucessors, in 
departing from this position, gave up a vant- 
age ground from which they were able to 
defy all assailants,and in which they strongly 
witnessed against laxity and lawlessness in 
other sections of the Church. 

We should regard it as worth all it costs 
if the present agitation results in the restor- 
ation of the normal and proper relations 
between priest and bishop; in other words, 
if the authority of the Church as repre- 
sented by the bishop comes to be again 
recognized. The history of events in the 
great diocese of London during the past 
eight months is completely reassuring on 
this head. This was made evident by the 
voluntary action of the great majority of 
the leaders among the advanced or so-called 
ritualistic clergy, and by their ready ac- 
quiescence afterwards in the bishops’ di- 
rections on the subject of additional serv- 
ices, 

As to the more faithful use of the Prayer 
Book, the prospect is equally satisfactory. 
Nothing can show this better than a recent. 
editorial on‘‘Loyalty to Our Formularies,” in 
The Church Review, commonly taken to be 
the most ‘‘advanced” of English Church pa- 
pers. This paper begins by congratulating 
the Church on the changed attitude of the 
episcopate to-day, as compared with that of 
forty years ago. While doubtful whether 
it would be well to give the bishops unre- 
stricted powers of discipline, The Review 
considers that there can be no such doubt 
as to one point; namely, that the power of 
the bishops ‘‘to make priests stick to the 
Prayer Book” ought to be strengthened. 
It then proceeds: 


The clergy have no right to play tricks with: 
that Book. They are very angry, and righteous- 
ly angry, when the Privy Council inserts a 
‘not’? into the Ornaments Rubric, and when. 
bishops try to make the words of that rubric of’ 
none effect by their tradition. But how about 
the priests who take any amount of liberties 
with the Book of Common Prayer? The laity- 
of the Church of England have a right to ex- 
pect when they go to church that they shall. 
hear the service as it is in the said 
Book prescribed, but they do not always 
get it. A devout Catholic some morning 
goes to his parish church to make his Com- 
munion, and in simplicity and guilelessness 
provides himself with a Prayer Book. He- 
finds the Ten Commandments and the Prayer 
for the Queen left out. He then turns to 
the collect for the day, and cannot make out. 
what the celebrant is saying. He finds out af- 
terwards that a proper collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the festival of St. Bag-o-Bones have 
been used. Quite as likely as not he will find 
the priest going on to the Sursum Corda after the - 
Prayer for the Church Militant, and perhaps 
omitting the Comfortable Words; but he will 
not find that the priest has any hesitation in 
keeping the congregation waiting while he says 
an interminable quantity of private prayer. 
He does not object to priests saying their own 
devotions before Communion—he is not such a. 
fool as to mind that—on the contrary, he is- 
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rather glad of a little silence for his own private 
devotions—but he does not think that the pre- 
scribed order should be mutilated so that the 
clergy may have plenty of time for their secreta, 
nor does he think that twenty out of the thir— 
ty-five minutes that the service lasts should be 
spent in silence. English Catholics have not yet 
been ‘‘educated up’ to saying the rosary while 
the priest is celebrating Mass, and they never 
will be. 

Then after referring to the recitation in 
‘church of forms of devotion which are, to 
say the least, destitute of authority, the edi- 
tor declares that “it must be felt that the 
priest who acts thus must be in his heart of 
hearts a Protestant in spite of this veneer of 
Catholicism, and one asks, ‘what right has an 
individual priest to go behind the prescribed 
order of the Prayer Book—an order to which 
he has pledged himself when he was licensed 
as acurate or inducted as an incumbent?’ 
“‘This kind of thing can only be called Prot- 
estant nonconformity.” 

We call it Protestant because it:is simply 
an exercise of private judgment. It protests 
against that which the Church orders, and in- 
troduces that which the Church, rightly or 
wrongly, has abandoned. We call it noncon- 
formity because it refuses to do that which the 
Church prescribes, and introduces that which it 
thinks to be better. The whole principle of the 
thing is wrong, and this being so, no good can 
come from it. Never yet in the history of the 
world did a man or a body of men, mend one mis- 
take by making another; never yet in the his- 
tory of the Church «vas God’s cause served by 
the rejection of lawful authority. What we 
have in the Church of England is thoroughly 
Catholic. We have during the past few weeks 
shown—conclusively, as we think—that the 
‘Church and her Book of Common Prayer are in 
the truest sense of the word Catholic. Letus 
use what we have got, and let us use it loyally; 
let us build up our fellow-countrymen on 
Church of England and Prayer Book lines; and 
we may be sure that the result will be that the 
English Churchmen of the next century will be 
sound and thorough Catholics. If we refuse to 
do this, the Catholic movement is doomed 
sooner or later to be the victim of disintegra- 
tion, and the only people who will profit by it 
willbe the Roman Communion on the one side, 
and the forces of Antichrist on the other. 


Nothing could be more forcible or more 
just, and the Kensit disturbances, however 
unwarrantable in themselves, will have ful- 
filled a providential mission of inestimable 
value, if the result is to bring men back 
from:side paths into which they have strayed, 
and to vindicate the sound principles upon 
which victories were won in times past, and 
upon which alone they can be won inthe 
future. 

—s- 
Five-Minute Talks 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXXVI. 


T is the day before Christmas, and our 

own dear Lord is the Hero for whose 
coming all that is noblest and best in the 
world is waiting. We honor Him ever, but 
to-morrow above all days. We honor our 
father every day and love him and comfort 
his declining years; but once a year there 
comes his birthday,and then our love grows 
warmer and our devotion is more touching, 
‘So with the Lord Jesus. Each day the de- 
vout heart breathes softly the aspiration, 
‘Lord, thou knowest that I love Thee,” but 
to-day (the Church often anticipates) that 
love flames into gleaming brightness, for 
this is the day of His Birth. This is the day 
when He came unto ‘‘His own.’’ What do 
we mean by “His own’’? Rather ask, what we 
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do not mean by it? What is not His? The 
sun that rose and set on Bethlehem was 
His. The stars that shone upon His Birth- 
night were His. The great city Rome that 
called itself the world’s ruler was His. 
This glorious land which we call a Republic 
is His. This city is Hisown. Every dollar 
of your property belongs to Him. You are 
His, your bodies, your minds, your souls. 
There is nothing in all the whole mighty 
periphery of creation, not the furthest planet 
in the dimmest space, that can lift up its 
voice and say: “Jesus Christ does not own 
me.” ‘All power is given to Him in heaven 
and in earth.” 

I am well aware that my text, ‘‘'He came 
unto His own,” has a closer meaning than 
the one I have just given. When He came 
there was in the world a nation particularly 
favored by God, and which He called ‘‘His 
own.” This will not strike you as strange, 
for you consider yourselves just such a people 
now. Do you not with justice speak of this 
as a favored land, as one which God seems 
to smile upon with a sunnier smile than up- 
on, for example, Spain? Mave there not 
always been favored people and always 
favored individuals? The Jews had preserved 
more than any other people the idea of the 
one God, of the awful sanctity of duty, and 
therefore God had favored them. Those 
are the reasons why He favors us, and like 
the Jews, when our worship of Him becomes 
a mere idle form and all the life is gone out 
of it, we, too, must lose our place and anoth- 
er nation take our crown. So then it was 
among the people called God’s people, in 
the land called God’s land, descendant of its 
ancient kings on His Mother’s side, that 
Jesus came. I know the full textis, ‘‘He 
came unto Hisown and His own received 
Him not.” But on this festal day, I will not 
recall the sad story of His rejection. There 
were some who did receive Him, not only 
Jews, but Gentiles. The flame spread. 
Wider and wider grew His empire, and as 
the years went on, and men pitched their 
tents on the Atlantic shore, there, too, He 
came and found a resting place in hearts. 
And with the emigrant wagon and the rush- 
ing train and the printing press and the 
holy women and the God-fearing pioneer, 
came His word and His story and His glad 
tidings. 

The Queen of England had times without 
number ridden through her capital city, but 
on her Jubilee Day there was a pomp and a 
ceremony and a joy as if never she had ap- 
peared there before. So now, we know that 
our Lord is ever coming to us, that in every 
Sacrament He offers Himself to our hearts; 
but we love to mark His coming to-day, His 
Birthday, as we do no other time; just as 
the city was decked for the Queen with 
color and banner and joyous device, so do we 
deck the city of our God for the coming of 
our King. The pine tree from the wood 
yields up her spicy branches. The cedar 
and the fir give up their fadeless beauty. 
We place upon His gleaming altar our loveli- 
est flowers. We sing sweeter hymns of 
praise, and again and again goes up thecry, 
Gloria, Gloria, Gloria in Hacelsis. We glad- 
den the hearts of our children with gifts and 
pleasures. We spread the poor man's table. 
We cover the beggar’s rags. We brighten 
the dimmed links of the chain of friendship. 
We feel a warmer flowing of the heart 
blood. We smile akindlier smile. We forget 
the wretchedness and the horror of much of 
life, and from every nook and corner of the 
English-speaking world ring out those lov- 
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ing, holy, venerable, priceless words, ‘‘Mer- 
ry Christmas.” 

There are ghosts that come back at 
Christmas. Phantoms not terrible but dear 
as our very lives float across our memory. 
Dead fathers and mothers and children 
come trooping through our hearts and say: 
“Do you remember when you and I spent 
Christmas in the past?” Sad thoughts, in- 
deed, but O, dear God, do not take them 
from us.” 

He comes to His own. Surely you 
will receive Him. There are those who 
shut their heart doors against Him, but you 
will not. You know that it is not the beauty 
and the splendor of the house you visit that 
makes it a pleasant house to enter, but the 
welcome you receive; just so with the Lord 
Jesus. It is not the culture, or the rank, or 
the knowledge of a heart He looks at, but 
the welcome it gives Him. He enters in 
wherever He sees the beckoning hand, the 
yearning glance, wherever He hears the 
whispered prayer. He enters in wherever 
there is a desire to serve Him better; 
wherever there is a feeling of loyalty to 
His person; wherever there is a purpose to 
do Him service in the persons of His repre- 
sentatives, the Church, the poor, the sick. 
These, indeed, are ‘‘His own.’’ Come, Holy 
Child, come, glorious Lord, enter into our 
hearts! Pass us not by! We are Thine own. 

2S 
The Church Idea 
FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE BISHOP OF 
SPRINGFIELD TO HIS SYNOD, DEC. 6, 1898 

“Brethren.’? Let us fix our minds upon this 
title of address, as containing the inspiration of 
foundation truth and fruitful ideas which ought 
to fill us with love and zeal for the majes- 
tic work which Providence seems to impose 
upon us, as a branch of God’s Church, and the 
multiplied duties which this closing year’s ex- 
perience of our nation’s life demands of us as a 
diocese. 

The foundation truth wrapped up in the word, 
“brother” is ‘‘the Church idea’’; the idea of the 
family, as distinguished from any voluntary as- 
sociation, as a guild, or club, or party; or legal 
organization, as an incorporated society, or 
bank, or commercial company. These institu- 
tions do not present the Church idea. They 
are all, so to speak, accidental; they are all 
made by man, and may come to an end of them- 
selves, or be dissolved by the agency which 
created them. 

The family, on the other hand, has its genesis 
directly from God, and is beyond the control of 
man, either to essentially change it or destroy 
it. It came into existence with man, and with 
him it must continue to the end. What it was 
when our first parents were addressed as 
father and mother by their offspring, it will be 
when the last child is born. Our introduction 
into the family is divine. We come into it by 
natural birth, and in it we must perforce re- 
main; we cannot get outofit. God’s hand wraps 
around the hearts of its members the ties of 
kindred, and man’s hand is powerless to unbind 
them. The family, then, is permanent, univer- 
sal, and strong. As such, it is chosen by God, in 
the Incarnation of His Son, and in His Holy 
Word, to set before usin clear outline and famil- 
iar detail the essential character and features 
of His Church, our heavenly home, that is, to 
give us the ‘‘Church idea.”’ 

It is necessary to insist upoa this truth, and 
press it home upon our attention and thought, 
because it is largely out of sight at the present 
day, either obscured, or forgotten, or refused. 
Men have degraded the majestic and holy ideal 
of the Church as God’s family, ‘tthe whole fam- 
ily of heaven and earth,’’? named after Jesus 
Christ, into the conception of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of people who happen to agree in opinion, 
or belief, or interest, and hence they speak of 
‘joining the Church.’’ No stronger proof could 
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be supplied of misconception of thought than 
the current speech which reveals thought. 
God’s chosen object lesson of His Church, taken 
from the holiest, and best, and most familiar 
experiences of every man—the family, demon- 
strates the error. 

We understand well enough that the family is 
not an artificial arrangement contrived by man, 
and hence our language never betrays us. We 
never by any chance speak of ‘‘joining a fam 
ily.” If we did,we would be justly laughed at, 
as uttering what was absurd. When man and 
woman marry they do not, either of them, join 
a family, but they unite in holy wedlock, under 
the similitude of Christ’s union with His Church, 
His bride, to create a new earthly family. 

The Incarnation has its root in the family. 
The union in holy wedlock of St. Joseph and St. 
Mary was the safeguard of the Blessed Virgin, 
and ‘‘the power of the Highest’? which over- 
shadowed her, called into requisition human 
birth as the door of entrance into this world of 
the Son of God as the Saviour of mankind. Do 
you seek for Jesus as He comes? You find Him 
the centre of the family circle, ‘‘wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying ina manger.’? Do 
you seek Him at the end? You find Him on the 
Cross, creating by His word the spiritual family, 
as He ties the holy love knot between St. Mary 
and St. John, as He crosses and recrosses the 
sacred names, mother and son. ‘When Jesus, 
therefore, saw His mother and the disciple 
standing by whom He loved, He said unto His 
mother, Woman, behold thy son. Then saith 
He to the disciple, Behold thy mother. And 
from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home.’’ The first recorded word of our 
Saviour was, ‘‘Father,’”? when He said: ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about My Father’s busi- 
ness?’ and His last was, ‘‘Father,’? when He 
eried: ‘‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
Spirit; and having said this, He gave up the 
Ghost.” Christ is ‘the Head of the Church,” 
and He comes to take His place among men as 
such, not only as ‘the Son of Man’? among men, 
but as ‘‘born of a woman,” and as a Child in the 
midst of the Holy Family. The Church is 
Christ’s Body, and it must be essentially the 
same as its Head. Its origin and its character- 
istics must be the same. Holy Scripture justi- 
fies these anticipations in its description of the 
reality. The Church is ushered into this world 
by birth, as explicitly stated by Christ: ‘‘Bx- 
cept a nan be born of water and of the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.’ Its 
root idea is the fellowship of the family, im- 
pressed upon every believer whenever he obeys 
the Divine Master and prays, for Jesus com- 
mands: ‘“‘When ye pray, say Our Father who art 
in heaven.” 

Never does the Word of God in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, in Law, Prophets, Gospel, 
Epistle, or Apocalypse, suggest any other idea 
as illustrating the organic relation of the mem- 
bers of the Church to the Head and to each 
other, than that of the family, the one earthly 
institution created directly by the hand of God. 
The one earthly institution which is more per- 
manent than all others, since it began before 
them, it hascome down the centuries with 
them, and it will survive them; more compre- 
hensive than all others, since it embraces the 
whole human race; stronger than all others, 
since without armies, or navies, or civil service, 
or ramparts, or fortifications, it endures, and 
will endure even to the end. 

The ‘‘Church idea,”’ then, is presented by the 
family, the most familiar institution on earth. 
Let us grasp this idea, and embrace it in our 
minds and hearts. In our minds, as a logical 
conclusion which cannot be dislodged; and in 
our hearts, as. an object demanding our supreme 
veneration and love. Be assured the current 
thought of the day has drifted far away from 
this idea, and confuses the Church with mere 
earthly institutions which man makes, just as 
the world lost sight of the true idea of the Mes- 
siah when Jesus was here, and confounded Him 
with ordinary men, so that the great Forerunner 
could boldly say, as touching Christ, to the men 
of his age, “there standeth One among you, 
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whom ye know not; He it is, who, coming after 
me, is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose.” It must not be 
said in like manner to the men of this age, of 
the Body of Christ, His Church, there exists 
among you an institution which ye know not, 
as essentially distinguished from all other or- 
ganized bodies on earth. This it is which is 
man’s spiritual home, the suburbs of the city 
“whose Maker and Builder is God,’’ the heav- 
enly Jerusalem where will dwell forever the 
whole family, named after its Divine Head, 
Jesus Christ. At all events, this awful arraign- 
ment must not be made against the clergy and 
laity of this diocese, if any words and argu- 
ments and appeals of ours can prevent it. 

The Church idea, as God reveals it in Scrip- 
ture and displays it in the genesis, and sacra- 
ments, and nomenclature of His divine organi- 
zation for man’s salvation, the Church, is full 
of love and sweet comfort for all. If there is 
any condemnation, it is the condemnation men 
pronounce upon themselves when they choose 
the evil and refuse the good, when they pre- 
fer darkness to light, and ruin to salvation. 

The spirit of the Church is breathed in her 
first letter to her children (Acts xv: 28-29): 
“For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us,” she writes, “‘to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things; that ye 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from for- 
nication; from which, if ye keep yourselves, ye 
shall do well. Fare ye well.”’ 

Here are the words of temperate and gene- 
rous admonition, an admonition which might 
have gone further and added many things, but 
stops with the few ‘‘necessary things,’’ because 
our tender, considerate mother would lay no 
greater burden upon her children than they can 
bear. She utters no threats in case her injunc- 
tions are unheeded. She simply urges that if 
her counsels are followed all will be well. She 
leaves the consequences of disobedience as inev- 
itable inferences to be drawn by all who stop to 
think. This has always been her way, to teach 
and speak the truth in love. Her creeds, her offi- 
ces, her formularies of worship, are all positive. 
They teach the truth; this is their substance 
and matter, and they teach it in the spirit 
of love. “I believe’ is the affirmative position 
of the Creed, and the declarations run on in 
this manner to the end. Baptism gives the 
spiritual birth, Confirmation the breath of 
heaven, the Holy Eucharist the children’s di- 
vine meat and drink, and the other offices bring 
each their benediction for life, or sickness, or 
death, and the worship, beginning with ‘‘Our 
Father,’ reaches its consummation when the 
Blessed Jesus says: ‘‘Take, eat; this is My 
Body; drink, this is My Blood.’’ No word of 
condemnation is heard, no threat is ever ut- 
tered, noalternative of accept this or ‘‘be 
damned,’ is ever presented. Contras this, 
the matter of the Church’s teaching,—truth and 
her manner—love, with the spirit and method otf 
the earliest sect which appeared in the Chris- 
tian body. Here it is, as described in the New 
Testament (Acts xv: 1): ‘‘And certain men 
which came down from Judea, taught the 
brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised 
after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’’ 

The matter of this teaching—the perpetual 
obligation of circumcision, is, as was soon dem- 
onstrated, false, and the manner in which the 
teaching was given was imperious and arbi- 
trary. It breathed the spirit of individual self- 
assertion and of an intolerant demand for uncon- 
ditional acquiescence and obedience, with a 
threat expressed that unless submission was 
yielded salvation was forfeited; in a word, it 
was the position of those who insist that every 
one must agree with them or be eternally 
ruined. 

So inherent is this spirit in those who sepa- 
rate themselves, that even when they adopt in- 
fidelity and ideas of universal salvation as their 
platform of principles, they will, when made 
angry by those who oppose themselves, consign 
them to Gehenna, in which they profess not to 
believe. 
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Our mother, the Church, is majestic in her 
strength, and hence she can afford to be toler- 
ant. She is Catholic in her comprehensiveness 
and hence she insists only upon necessary 
things, generic principles, and leaves out of ac- 
count specific differences which are incidental 
and transitory. She is filled with the love of 
Christ by the Spirit who dwells in her, and 
hence her teaching is positive, ‘‘I believe, I be- 
lieve’’—the faith; and her action is positive, “I 
do, I do’”’—obedience. Her only negative is re- 
nunciation of the devil and all his works, and 
her nearest approach to severity of tone is the 
gentle, affectionate advice and warning as she 
mentions forbidden evils, ‘‘from these things, if 
ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well.” 


We wish with all our heart that we could cor- 
rect and banish the misapprehension which so: 
widely prevails on this point, that the Church 
is narrow, exclusive, and threatens with perdi- 
tion those who do not agree with her in her 
teaching and administration. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. On the contrary, she 
insists that every one will be judged according 
to that which he hath, and not according to that 
which he hath not; that every one is bound in 
conscience to live up to the light which he can 
see. The Church has no threats, no anathemas,, 
save for open and awful sin and immorality. 
She rests upon the Gospel of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ. Hence comes the substance of her 
teaching, ‘‘truth’’; hence comes the spirit of her 
teaching, ‘‘love.’? She is the household of God, 
the whole family in heaven and eartb, named 
after Christ. In her circle there are no sur- 
names, only Christian names; no titles of earth- 
ly distinction, or gradations of socialrank. All 
are on an equality, all are brethren in Christ, 
and children by the Spirit, crying, ‘‘Abba,. 
Father.”’ 

Christians have drifted from the Church idea. 
Let us seek to win them back. It took them a. 
long time to wander away as far as they have 
gone; it must needs require a long time for them 
to return from the far country. Let us hope to 
gain them by holding up before them the 
Church idea, and teaching them that they can 
best interpret it and understand it by recalling 
the past in childhood’s memories which centre. 
in their home, or by fixing their minds upon the 
object and the scenery which it brings into. 
view, which by common consent have the deep: 
est and the firmest hold upon the affections of 
mankind in the present—the family, and thus. 
learn to say: ‘“‘I will arise and go to my father.”’ 
Let us assure them that there await them a 
glad welcome and generous hospitality which 
will share with them the richest and the best in 
bounteous profusion. 

The title, ‘‘Brethren,” then, takes us down 
to the foundation truth, that the Church is 
God’s family, that He is the Father, and that 
we are His children, potentially through the In- 
carnation, and actually and really as we are 
born again by water and the Spirit in the laver 
of regeneration. Thus the brotherhood of 
Christ binds us together in a spiritual solidarity 
and puts us in possession of a heavenly home on 
earth, where as trustees for God we hold in 
charge room enough and to spare for boundless. 
hospitality, treasures of untold value, and privi- 
leges of infinite worth. 

Here our duties begin, duties which arise out. 
of the foundation truth, the Church idea, the 
Christian family, the duties of brotherhood; of 
brotherhood to those near at hand, first, and 
then to those far away, to those primarily whom 
neighborhood places within our reach, and af-— 
terwards to those, however far removed in 
space, whom the hand of God brings into asso- 
ciation with us. 

Our home missionary work is not less than it. 
was, its demands have increased, and we have 
now what may be termed legitimate foreign 
missionary work. We say “‘legitimate,’’ because 
in the past there were many who contended 
that our missions to Africa and China and Ja- 
pan had no just claim upon us, that they were 
outside our boundaries, and beyond our sphere 
of obligation as debtors to the heathen. It was. 
urged that our immense sweep of territory from 
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ocean to ocean, through the most productive and 
genial zone of the earth, was swarming with 
foreigners from all lands, and that we had most 
emphatically foreign missions at home. What- 
ever force there may have been in this reason- 
ing is of little consequence now, since within 
the limits of the eight months last past, we 
have been lifted by the hand of God out of our 
domestic seclusion and hurried abroad into 
strange seas, and forced to become partners in 
the concert of European Powers. 

We are, almost without our will or wish, or 
consent, the owners of new possessions in the 
East and the West and the South. We have be- 
come, it would seem, unmistakably by the hand 
of God, His trustees, and have been given 
charge of foreign races and tribes, to educate 
them and Christianize them. Our sphere of 
responsibility has been tremendously expanded, 
and our burden of duties has been correspond- 
ingly increased. We have foreign missions now 
beyond dispute, and our work for Christ must 
carry us, as laborers in His harvest, to Hawaii 
and Pu2rto Rico, and Cuba and the Philippines. 

We cannot reach out at once and meet the 
limits of our obligations by one loap, as it were, 
but we can prepare ourselves for our great and 
glorious task, so that when the times comes, as 
very soon it will, we shall be ready. 

It is for this reason we have been lifting up 
before you the Church idea, as the divine family, 
in order to inspire you with the devotion and 
the enthusiasm which would fitly qualify you 
to pray and give and labor, as the Lord re- 
quires and expects. If one’s family does not 
lay under contribution a man’s best thought 
and energy and severest self-denial to support 
it, as arule, nothing else will. Hence our ef- 
fort is to deepen and strengthen in you, our 
brethren of the clergy and laity, the Church 
idea, that it, thus rooted and grounded in you, 
may bring forth fruit in strengthening things at 
home, that you may be able to reach out and 
help things abroad. 

Weak as we are comparatively, it is no reason 
why we should not do our best. It is the pro- 
portion, not the amount, which God weighs, and 
of which he takes account. We have done fair- 
ly well, but we can, and we ought to, do better. 
Our proportion is not up to the measure which 
the love of home would prompt, and the devo- 
tion of a child would give. 

The salaries of our clergy might easily be in- 
creased. A little more self-denial on the part 
of some would in many a field bring comfort to 
a rector who, with his family, is pinched for the 
necessaries of life. 

Our laity might pay for the support of the 
Blessed Gospel as a matter of obligation, the 
sweet obligation of love, and not, as we fear 
most do, as a gift, grudgingly bestowed, and of- 

ten measured as to amount, not by their ability 
to pay, but by comparison with what others con- 
tribute. 

Our missions, dependent upon outside aid, 
would after atime release the helping hand, 
and bid us reach it out to some other mission 
which was just starting forth to live as they did 
years ago. 

We have been in the diocese twenty years, and 
in only a single instance has the missionary ap- 
propriation been voluntarily surrendered. Mak- 
ing the largest allowance for the excuses and 
explanations which are offered, this state of 
things is not asit should be. There must be 
something wrong somewhere, or missions would 
not be forever learning to swim, the helping 
corks would be willingly and gladly surrendered 
to novices who were just entering the water 
and beginning to buffet the waves. 


Offerings for diocesan missions, and the main- 
tenance of the episcopate, and other objects 
which claim our support as a matter of canoni- 
cal obligation, should be cheerfully made, and 
steadily increased in amount, as home duties 
which we discharge without urging or admoni- 
tion. 

A spirit of lively interest in all that concerns 
the welfare of the diocese, and the strengthen- 
ing of its institutions and funds, should beculti- 
vated, and as love has no limits, this zeal for 
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God’s Kingdom would embrace our larger mis- 
sion fields and outside claims as they offered 
themselves. 

{fn the same way,the Church idea, grasped 
and held in the hearts and minds of the clergy, 
would relieve the hard condition of their lot, as 
it ordinarily falls into their lap, of much of its 
drudgery, and make them feel like children 
laboring in their home, and not as servants 
working for hire in the fields of strangers. 


The relation between the clergy and their 
flocks is not that of hired operatives; it is in 
theory a life tenure of office and of the tender- 
est character. The pastor acting under the au- 
thority and following the example of ‘‘the Good 
Shepherd,” goes before his sheep, leads them, 
calls them by their names, baptizes the little 
ones, feeds them all with food convenient for 
them—milk for the babes, strong meat for men, 
In a word, he presents a lovely reality of the 
ideal sketched in the Ordinal: he is a ‘‘messen- 
ger, watchman, and steward of the Lord,’’ and 
as such he goes out and in among his people ‘‘to 
teach and to premonish, to feed and to provide 
for the Lord’s family; to seek for Christ’s 
sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for His 
children who are in the midst of this naughty 
world, that they may be saved through Christ 
forever.’’ 

What a marvelous and blessed change for the 
better would pass over our clergy and laity, 
over our parishes and missions, our Sunday 
schools, and agencies of all kinds in aid of 
Christian life and work, if the ‘“‘Church idea’’ 
permeated the heads and hearts of us all. If 
we all understood as we should, and believed as 
we ought, that the Church is God’s family, like 
our earthly home in its origin and essential ele- 
ments, but transcending it, as carrying usin the 
embrace of its circle of love beyond the reach of 
sin, sorrow, and death, and placing us crowned 
with immortality and bliss and glory before the 
throne of the Eternal Father in Heaven. Is it 
not possible for us to saturate ourselves, so to 
speak, with this idea? Can we not think of it 
whenever we say, ‘“‘Ovr kather,’’in private and 
public devotion? Can we not recall it whenever 
we enter the earthly temple, and say to our- 
selves, this is our Father’s house, we are at 
home here? Can we not feel within ourselves 
that every Baptism gives us a new brother or 
sister in the Lord, and that all the sacred offices 
have a personal interest for us as relating to 
those who are of our spiritual kith and kin? 
Cannot our clergy sometimes dwell upon the 
lovely idea in their sermons, and hold up to their 
people the conception of ‘‘the whole family in 
heaven and earth,’ named after our Lord Jesus 
Christ? (Ephes. iii:14 16.) Cannot we, as we 
recall the past, and think of our loved ones de- 
parted, console ourselves with the real, sub- 
stantial comfort ministered to us in the assur- 
ance of faith that they arein the same home, 
only gone up higher at our Heavenly Father's 
bidding, and that death no more breaks the 
family bond than it dissolves the impress of 
personal identity? Ifwe choose, we can fillour- 
selves with the Church idea, the home idea, and 
then the strongest love which can thrill and rule 
the human heart will draw us to our work with 
enthusiastic devotion in mission, parish, Sunday 
school, Woman’s Auxiliary, guild, club, or what- 
ever it may be. We shall be, children, men and 
women, clergy and laity, and bishop, as busy as 
bees. Our diocese will hum with activity, and 
we shall become strong at home, and thus we 
shall be equipped and ready,in proportion to our 
ability, to help others abroad. 

To be stronger at home, then, we plead for 
larger offerings, not collections, contributions, 
gifts, but offerings, payments of interest on our 
Heavenly Father’s investment in us, in our- 
selves, in the raw material which he loans to us, 
and in the health and strength with which He 
blesses us, to enable us to get gain. We owe 
God at least one-tenth, we should pay more. 
One-tenth let us pay, as a debt of love, due to 
our Father in Heaven. He will receive it, and 
as He receives our oblations of bread and wine, 
and returns them tous with the gift of His 
Eternal Son’s Body and Blood added spiritually 
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by the power of the Holy Ghost, so he restores 
our alms to us, to dispense as in our judgment 
seems best, to promote the advancement of His 
Kingdom, our own home; and He at the same 
time enlarges our hearts, and sweetens our dis- 
positions, and improves and enriches our spirit- 
ual natures, as an additional reward bestowed 
upon us when we are obedient and honest, and 
honor God ‘with the first fruits of our sub- 
stance.” 

To be strong at home, we ask for larger sal- 
aries for our clergy, for more consideration for 
their comfort, and more generous provision for 
extending the hospitalities of parish and mission 
to our neighbors in the next city and hamlet. 

To be strong at home, we need increased zeal 
in our clergy in devotion to theircalling, repre- 
senting as well the pastor in the homes of their 
flocks, as the priest in the sanctuary and at the 
altar, holding up always and everywhere, the 
ideal of a life consecrated to the Master’s sery- 
ice. 

With clergy and laity united in the tender re- 
lations of the spiritual home, and striving to- 
gether with all fidelity to co-operate with each 
other in the discharge of their duty, missions and 
parishes will flourish, the diocese will increase 
in strength, and we shall be prepared to take 
our proportionate share of responsibility in 
meeting the demands for expanding missionary 
work, which must soon crowd upon us from our 
new acquisitions of territory and people. 

—*s— 
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ONE DOLLAR! 
To the Editor af The Living Churen: 

What are the facts about the General Clergy 
Relief Fund? When was it organized? What 
has it accomplished? What are its sources of 
income, and wnatits present prospects? It is 
certainly not a new society, for it was organ- 
ized by the General Convention of 1853. It was 
intended, like domestic missions, to cover the 
entire field of the Church. Any clergyman,any 
widow or orphan of a clergyman, can apply to it 
for assistance, and since the year 1871 the Board 
of Trustees have responded to all appeals so far 
asalimited income would allow them. Isup- 
pose the average yearly distribution for this 
whole period would be about $10,000 a year. 
This amount has been realized from interest on 
the capital, the royalty on the new Hymnal,the 
gifts of individuals, and collections in churches. 
Imay have overestimated the amount disbursed 
in the last twenty-six years, but supposing it to 
have been twice that sum, it would have been 
but the half of what this great, rich Church of 
ours could and should have given for so worthy 
acause. The most that any one beneficiary has 
received in a year up to this present time is the. 
small sum of $100, and the prospects for the fu- 
ture are really no better than in the past. It is 
true the General Convention of 1895 designated 
one day in the year for parish offerings; viz., 
Quinquagesima Sunday (or some Sunday near 
it), but this will accomplish little for the in- 
crease of the fund until the clergy themselves 
are converted to a personal interest in the sub- 
ject. 

But how shall such conversion be accom- 
plished and what shall be the sign of a conver- 
sion except a personal contribution on the part, 
of the clergy themselves? By sending one dol- 
lar for each clergyman, the diocese of Easton 
has signified its conversion to the idea of cleri- 
cal contributions. Why could not all the 
clergy fall in line? I believe they van, and will, 
do ‘this one thing.’”’ Self-interest or a desire 
to help others,ought to persuace every priest of 
the Church to join this national project, but will 
they do it? I think so, and am loath to believe 
there is any soul among them unwilling to 
stretch out the hand of assistance when once per- 
suaded that the scheme is practical. And again, 
there are good reasons why the dioceses should 
officially recognize this work of general clergy 
relief. Individuals in sixty-four dioceses and 
districts have been assisted from this fund in 
the last three years, and that includes nearly, if 
not all, as recipients. Are the clergy generally 
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aware of this fact? Has it been reported at 
conventions as an interesting piece of informa- 
tion? If not, then it certainly should have been. 
Can benefits be received without recognition? 
Weare quite certain this state of things will not 
continue if the clergy ‘“‘awake out of sleep” 
and contribute the one dollara year. Of course 
no clergyman would necessarily confine his con- 
tribution to this small sum of one dollar a year. 
We should not expect Dean Hoffman to cut down 
his annual five hundred dollars to one dollar a 
year; rather, ‘‘may his tribe increase.’ But 
certainly there are very few of the poorest of 
the clergy who could not by hook or crook save 
one dollar for a fund in which his entire family 
are concerned. One establishes a moral right 
to consideration and assistance by personal 
gifts. 

We all know that diocesan provision for 
the old clergy, their widows and orphans, is, 
except in a few instances, totally inadequate. 
There is absolutely nothing for these wards of 
the Church in the western and southern dioc- 
eses—nothing certainly in any of the missionary 
jurisdictions—at home or abroad. It is only to 
this poor, neglected, almost forgotten fund that 
any of these can turnfor relief. Think ofit, my 
brother clergymen, and give your dollar a year! 
Think of it, ye wives of the clergy, and help on, 
for your own sake, the good work! ‘Chink of it, 
ye women of the Auxiliary, and tithe your next 
generous offering! These are God’s special poor, 
ye rectors who handle all the Communion alms 
of the Church, atenth of which, say ancient us- 
age and the General Convention of 1880, belongs 
of right to the superannuated clergy. Let us 
not cry out: ‘‘Shame on the Church for her neg- 
lect of the old clergy,’’ but shame on ourselves 
that out of the means at our command we do not 
give as weare abundantly able,“‘that there may 
be meat in God’s house,” and then believe as 
Christians should, that ‘‘God will pour us out a 
blessing that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.” TueEo. I. HoLCoMBE. 

Advent, 1898. 


STRICT DIVORCE LAWS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The stand you take in connection with divorce 
lawsis especially gratifying, and it isa source of 
great comfort and safety to Church people here 
in North Dakota, where we are so unfortunate 
as to have such a poor law on this matter. The 
attitude our Church assumes on this question is 
winning many warm friends and admirers 
among the different denominations. Some say 
they would enter the Roman Catholic Church if 
no other afforded them a shelter and defence 
against this shameful state of affairs caused by 
divorce laws. May you live long, and prosper to 
uphold the dignity, purity, and power of our 
Church. Tee 


PRIMITIVE SECTARIANISM 

To the Editor of The Living Churcne 

Of the distinction of spiritual governors there 
was neverin ancient times made any question. 
Nor did it seem disputable in the Church, ex- 
cept to one malcontent, Merius, who did indeed, 
get a name in story. He never made much noise 
or attained any vogue in the world. He found 
very few followers in his heterodoxy. No great 
body, even of heretics, could find cause to dis- 
sent from the Church on this point, but all 
Arians, Macedonians, Novations, Donatists, etc., 
maintained the distinction of ecclesiastical or- 
der among themselves, and acknowledged the 
duty of the inferior clergy to their bishops. 
(Barrow’s Sermons. I. 506). The line of Dona- 
tist bishops ran on till the times of Pope Sir- 
icius, A. D. 390, and gave occasion to the ortho- 
dox in North Africa and other parts of the 
West, to dwell more than had previously 
been the case, upon the succession from St. 
Peter as a test of the Catholic Church; namely, 
in the city of Rome. (Rev. Dr. McLean, Church 
Hist., 326.) In Augustine’s time, wherever the 
Catholics had a bishop, the Donatists had one 
also, And not only the Donatists, but the Ari- 
ans too, pursued the same policy. Indeed, al- 
most all the sectaries took care to have their 
bishops, for they knew very well that it would 
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be a millstone about the neck of their system to 
be without that officer. (Rev. Dr. Bowden, 
Letters V.) In the year 330, one of the councils 
of the Donatists consisted of not less than 270 
bishops. In the conclusion of the fourth century 
it appeared that the Donatist community in Af- 
rica was so extensive as to have more than 400 
bishops. (Mosheim Hist.,341). The Donatists, 
though orthodox in the Faith, were schismatics 
because they refused communion with the true 
Catholics, accounting them too lax in discipline. 
The Romanists now refuse communion with all 
Churches which do not acknowledge their pre- 
tended universal jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Rome. They are therefore precisely in the con- 
dition of the Donatists, within whose dioceses 
the Catholic Church never hesitated to send 
bishops. (Hon. Hugh Davey Evans’ Elements 


of Church Institution, 233). 
H. C. RANDALL. 


USE OF THE WORD ‘‘MASS”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Having been from home on a visit, [ had not 
read until now, the letter in your issue of Nov. 
26th, entitled, ‘‘Use of the Word Mass.” It 
seems passing strange to me why a word that 
can be used with impunity by the Protestant 
Church of Sweden, seems to be such a bugbear 
to some members of the Anglo-Catholic Church. 

I was brought up a sectarian, but the parish 
which had the most influence in determining 
me to become a Churchman, was one in which 
the word ‘‘Mass”? was used and the Catholic 
religion taught and practiced boldly. The cer- 
emonies, lights, vestments, incense, etc., which 
first astonished me in what I then supposed was 
a Protestant sect,were at last the meansof open- 
ing my eyes to the truth, and bringing me into the 
old Faith. I had often seen the Church service 
in the little provincial city in which I was born, 
but had never been attracted by it until, ona 
visit to a large city, I happened to enter a 
church where the full Catholic ritual was used. 
It was a revelation to me, and the turning point 
in my life. From that day I became a Church- 
man, in belief, at least. 

IT hope the time has come when the Church 
has permanently abandoned the short-sighted 
policy of robbing her own children for the sake 
of pleasing the sects. Is it wise to worry and 
harass those who are already in the Church,for 
the sake of conciliating some ‘‘dear souls’? who 
would perhaps enter the fold if the Church did 
not use the Prayer Book, or teach the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Succession ,or the Real Presence, 
or require them to be confirmed, or this or that 


excuse? 
Read your history, Layman, and see how 


much the Church has gained in the past three 
centuries by such a course. The word ‘'Mass,”’ 
prayers for the dead, the anointing of the sick, 
and many other Catholic practices, were dropped 
from the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., to 
please the Presbyterians and Independents. 
Were they satisfied? Did they return to the 
Church? Did strife cease, and was a_ blessed 
peace ushered in? Then the process of concilia- 
tion was carried still further, and forms and 
ceremonies, vestments, incense, weekly Com- 
munion, fasting Communion, confession— 
things still ordered or permitted by the muti- 
lated Prayer Book—were allowed to fall into 
disuse, and the Church became, as far as ex- 
ternal appearanves go, a Protestant sect. Did 
she hold the Wesleyans by sucha policy? Did 
the Independents like her any better because She 
had apparently “‘sold her birthright for a mess 
of pottage?’? Did the clergy become more 
spiritual? 

Tippling, fox-hunting, gambling parsons who 
never enthused except at the old fanatical cry 
of ‘‘No popery,’’ did not seem especially success- 
ful in attracting ‘‘dear souls’’ from the sects, or 
in holding the sheep. 

And now when the Church is putting on her 
beautiful garments once more, and the glorious 
movement which started at Oxford is infusing 
new life into her debilitated body, with the ex— 
perience of the past to guide us, in the name of 
common-sense, why should the same old time- 
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serving arguments of expediency be brought 
forward? 

If the term ‘‘Mass” is so objectionable, why 
not do as the famous Mr. Thomas Tidey advocat— 
ed in Parliament some years ago; viz., change 
the name of Christ-Mass to Christ-Communion? 

The churches where the word ‘‘Mass”’ is used 
are mostly in the large cities where there are a 
large number of parishes of our Communion. If 
any one objects to the term, he or she can very 
easily attend some other service. The congre— 
gations who support these services are Catholic 
congregations. They love the term Mass, be- 
cause of its antiquity, because it was a word 
used by St. Augustine and the Fathers, because 
of its brevity, and because it was the word used 
in our first English Prayer Book. High Church— 
men would not compel their Low Church breth- 
ren to use the term if they dislike it; why 
should not Low Churchmena show equal tolera- 
tion to Catholic parishes? Especially when the 
late Convention has opened the door to a cer— 
tain extent to greater diversity of service, have 
not those who are already in the Church a right 
to look for at least the same consideration and 
toleration as is to be shown to outsiders? 

I have, for the last three years, been obliged 
to attend a church where the service is ex- 
tremely plain, but I have not tormented the 
rector because he does not teach exactly the 
doctrine which I believe, or because the ritual 
is not so ornate as I would desire. My opinions 
have not changed in the least, but I defer to the 
wishes of the rector ani the majority of the 
congregation. If a Low Churchman is by chance 
thrown in a ritualistic parish, it seems to me 
that he should accept the service as he finds it, 
and not try to compel a whole parish to change 
their opinions and ritual to suit his particular 
fancy. 

The sectarians who are really weary of nega- 
tion and wish to find rest in the old Faith, dis— 
trust the sincerity of a Church which tries to 
soften, or conceal, or explain away a doctrine; 
and the ones who give this or that ceremony or 
doctrine as an-excuse for not coming into the 
Church, in all probability would not come uoder 
any circumstances (unless the Church happened 
to be the fashionable denomination in their 
town), and if they did, would only be a source 
of trouble for their rector. 

_A convert myself, my experience has been that 
the great majority of workers in the Church 
who have come to us from Protestant bodies, 
are enthusiastic Ritualists,and in hearty sym— 
pathy with the doctrine of the Mass. 

ANOTHER LAYMAN. 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF THE CLERGY 

This restlessness of the clergy and people to which 
I have referred, is one of the most significant factors 
connected with western life. Almost two-thirds of the 
clergy in our western dioceses change every s'x years. 
They come and go until sometimes it seems to the bish- 
op who stays, that it is an ever-moving procession of 
unsettled clergy, with no fixedness of purpose or 
high spirit of self-denial or self-sacrifice. His heart 
aches, his brain throbs, his spiritis tried to the ut- 
termost. His never-ceasing care by day and by night 
is to care for the fields left vacant by the changing 
shepherds. On the tombstone of many a bishop could 
be truthfully written: ‘‘Sent to his rest by the rest- 
lessness of the clergy.”—/rom an address before the 
Missionary Council. 

To the Editor of The Living Churca: 

Well, why shouldn’t they be restless? Why 
should not a clergyman remove from a parish 
when the means provided for his support are 
utterly inadequate, toone that promises him a 
better living? Is it fair to charge him with *‘no 
fixedness of purpose or high spirit of self-denial 
or self-sacrifice,’’ because he is unable to live on 
the salary that was promised, and is not always 
paid? Would a bishop stick to his post any bet- 
ter if he had the chance and the power of re- 
moval from a diocese that paid him $500 to one 
that would pay him $5,000? Would his high 
spirit of self-sacrifice stand for a moment in the 
way of a change? 

The priests of the Church are no more. merce- 
nary than the bishops. <A priest would, in most 
cases, prefer to remain where he is, if he could 
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live without worry and pay his way. But the 
trouble is inour system. We allow parishes to 
call a man on a meagre stipend and to have his 
full time and care. He must settle in one place 
and let that one parish have the monopoly of 
his services. What wonder that he goes toa 
parish that pays him a living salary if he gets 
the opportunity! 

The cure for this restlessness is simply to 
give a clergyman enough to live upon. Let the 
bishop say to the parishes of his diocese: “I 
cannot consent to a priest coming into it unless 
he is furnished with a salary of $1,500, at least. 
Tf a parish will only pay $750, then that parish 
can have only half his time and services, and 
let another be found who for $750 can have the 
other half. If it can only pay $500, then combine 
it with two more $500 parishes, and let him di- 
vide his time among them. I am unwilling to 
allow any single parish to monopolize the sery- 
ices of any priest and pay him for them the 
meagre salary of $750, or less. ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’’”’ If the bishops will guar- 
antee every clergyman at least $1,500 a year, 
ithey will not have to complain often of the 
restlessness of the clergy. It is not fair to ex- 
pect the priests of the Church to do all the work 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice. But the bishops 
will say, ‘‘the parishes of my diocese will not 
consent to this division of services between two 
or more of them.’’ Well, then, if they are so 
unreasonable, if they demand service at one 
quarter or one half its value, let them take a 
“vacancy sweat.’”? It will do them good, and 
awaken them to the sense of their responsibili- 
ty, and get them to look at the matter in a com- 
mon-sense sort of way. If the bishops wish a 
set of clergy who “‘stay put,” if they want a 
staff of permanent priests, let them leave no 
stone unturned to provide them with salaries 
that will enable them to live and support them- 
selves and their families with decency and ordi- 
nary comfort, and without the weight of cease- 
less worry and anxiety. Then there will be 
few bishops on whose tombstones could be writ- 
ten: ‘‘Sent to his rest by the restlessness of the 
clergy.” JUSTITIA. 


TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

A committee was in November appointed by 
the Board of Managers of Missions to consider 
and to report upon the desirableness and, if de- 
sirable, the feasibility of establishing a college 
or seminary for the better training of persons 
intending to serve as missionaries in this coun- 
try or abroad. Ata meeting of this committee 
held in New York, on the 13th day of December, 
it was voted to invite, through the Church news- 
papers, suggestions which any would care to 
make, and which might be helpful to the com: 
mittee. Such suggestions may be sent to the 
Rev. Dr. G. Williamson Smith, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. And they will be equal- 
ly of use whether they favor the endeavor to 
establish an institution for the purpose in mind, 
or point out other ways of reaching the same 
end. 

The committee consists of the Bishops of New 
Hampshire and New \ ork, the Rev. Dr. Will- 
jamson Smitn and Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
Mr. Elihu Chauncey and Mr. James J. Gorwin. 
Its next meeting will be held about Jan. 9th. 

W. W. Nivzs, Chairman. 

Concord, N. H., Dec. 17, 1898. 


OUR MISSIONARY RESPONSIBILITIES " 

40 the Editor of The Living Church: 
From various sources I have seen it suggested 
_ that the religious organizations of the United 
States should have a meeting of their various 
missionary bodies,and arrange some plan of 
work for the recently acquired territories of 
the United States. In The Spirit of Missions I 
saw it stated that the Board of Managers had 
decided to do nothing until it was seen whether 
such plan could be carried out or not. IfI am 
mistaken in this, I hope to be corrected. Nowin 
all honesty, how can the Church enter into any 
such agreement? If the Church has any respon- 
sibility devolving upon her in respect to the 
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people of the new possessions of the United 
States, andI believe she has, she cannot dele- 
gate any part of that responsibility to the in- 
numerable sects in this country, and how any 
one could fora moment seriously contemplate 
such an arrangement, passes my comprehension. 
The Protestant denominations would indeed be 
doing well to unite under one society, for the 
difference between them is so slight that not 
one ina hundred of their members can tell what 
itis. But with the Church the case is far differ- 
ent, for to unite with them in missionary work, 
or to make any arrangements with them,would 
be giving up the whole position of the Church, 
and aconfessionthatin the past we have been in 
the wrong. It would also amount to a virtual con- 
demnation of our self-denying home missiona- 
ries who maintain missions in towns and villages 
where there are many denominations at work. 
WILLAM M. Purce. 
Grace Church Rectory, Osco, Ill., Dec. 8, 1898. 


“Gloria in Excelsis”’ 


The Gloria in Hxvelsis, 
That anthem rich and grand, 
The one which angel voices 
First echoed thro’ the land! 
The vine-clad hills of Judah 
First heard thy glorious strain, 
And every echoing valley 
Gave back the glad refrain. 


O, chant with which the angels 
Announced the Babe Divine; 
What beauty and what grandeur, 

What melody are thine! 
A-down the darksome ages 

The holy martyrs throng— 
The Gloria in Hucelsis 

Hath been their martyr song. 


And through the many changes 
Of eighteen hundred years, 
Thy sweet and solemn music 
Still falls upon our ears, 
Thro’ all the coming ages 
Thy tide of song shall roll, 
Uplifting and ennobling 
The weary human soul, 


Till at the Resurrection— 

The ‘‘Advent’’ of our King— 
The Gloria in Hacelsis 

Shall o'er creation ring. 
With all the countless myriads 

For whom the Saviour came, 
Who join in giving glory 

And honor to His name; 


With every radiant seraph, 
Who adoration pays, 
The Gloria in Haucelsis 
Shall be the song of praise, 
And thus the glorious anthem, 
Which hailed His life of pain 
Shall greet the Saviour’s coming 
In victory to reign! 
—CLAUDIA COPELAND. 


Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon is 27 
Vine st., Haverhill, Mass. 

The Rev. H. M. Denslow, Grace church, Muncie, is 
president of the Standing Committee of Indiana, and 
Judge J. M. Winters, Indianapolis, is secretary. 

The Rev. George Fisher has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Messiah, Woojs Holl, Mass. His 
address will be at that place on and after Jan. 1, 1599. 


The Rev. Frederick Foote Johnson has entered 
upon the rectorship of St. John’s church, Boulder, 
Colo. 

The Rev. Charles H. McKnight entered upon his du- 
ties as rector of St. Paul’s parish, Troy, diocese of 
Central Pennsylvania, on Advent Sunday. 

The Rev. S. A. Potter, late rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Pekin, Ill., has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Mark’s parish, Johnstown, Pa., and began his duties 
there Dec. ist. Please address accordingly. 

The Rev. A. W. Stein has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church,Cincinnati, diocese of Southern Ohio. 

The postoffice address of the Rev. T. A. Waterman 
is Mendon, IJl., not Canton, Mo., as in The Quarterly 
for 1899, though he aso officiates at the latter place, 
and in Christ mission, Meyer, Ill., and is sometimes 
in residence at Canton. 


The Rev. Albert B. Whitcombe has accep‘ed a call 
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to the rectorship of St. Andrew's church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,and will enter upon the work immediately. 


To Correspondents 


Novus ANNUS—I. It 1s commonly asserted that 
Washington attended the services of Christ church 
during the time of his residence in Philadelphia. We 
should like to know the authority for the statement 
that he ‘worshiped’ in a Presbyterian church at 
that time. 2. It appears that ‘‘legal’’ New Year be- 
gan on the 25th of March in England until 1752—all 
legal documents must be dated in that way. But 
January ist had been popularly and generally ac- 
counted as New Year's Day long before that time. 
It was common to designate the days between these 
two dates in an alternative or double style, thus: 
“Heb. 1, 1703-"4.”’ 


Ordinations 


In St. Paul’s church, Steubenville, Ohio, on Dec. 
7th, the Bishop held an ordination service, in which 
the Rev. Albert C. Jones and the Rev. Sherwood 
Fison were advanced to the priesthood, being pre- 
sented by Canon Watson. The preface to the Ordi- 
nal was read by the rector of the church, the Rev. 
Geo. W. Hinkle. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Frank Du Moulin, on the text,‘'That I may speak 
boldly,’ his subject being the ministry of preaching. 


At the chap2l of the Good Shepherd, General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bishop Littlejohn held an ordina- 
tion on Dec. 14th, together with Bishops Starkey, of 
Newark. and McLaren, of Chicago. The Rev. Charles 
W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., professor in the theolog- 
ical seminary of the Presbyterians, at Princeton, N. 
J., was admitted to the orderof deacons, the Rev. A. 
B. Baker, rector of Trinity church, Princeton, being 
the presentor and preacher. 

Dec. 18th, in St. Agnes’ chapel, New York city, 
Bishop Potter admitted to the diaconate Mr. Chas. D. 
Weeden, who has been a lay-reader at St. Agnes’ and 
advanced to the priesthood the Rev.Messrs. A C.Mont- 
gomery, R.W.C. Merington,J. LeB. Johnson, and J. H. 
MclIlvain, D.D., late of the Presbyterian Communion, 
and pastor of the Brick church in New York city. 


Ordained to the priesthooi, by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, on Dec.16th, Friday in Ember Week, at the 
church of the Holy Communion, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
the Rev. John Walling Areson, of Elkhorn, Wis., and 
the Rev. Rudolph Stahley, of Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
The candidates were presented by the Ven. Archdea- 
con P. C. Webber, who also preached the sermon. The 
rector of the parish, the Rev. I. N. Marks, acted as 
master of ceremonies. The other clergy present and 
assisting were the Rev. C. L. Mallory and the Rev. C. 
H. H. Bloor. 


Ordained to the priesthood, in All Saints’ cathedral, 
Milwaukee, by the Bishop of Milwaukee, on the 4th 
Sunday in Advent, the Rev. Robert Clayton Hindley, 
Ph.D., of Racine; the Rev. George Frederick Bur- 
roughs, of Milwaukee; the Rev. William John Web- 
ster, of West Bend, and the Rev. Richard Rowley, of 
Rice Lake. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Canon St. George, of the cathedral, who also acted as 
master of ccremonies. The candidates were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Canon St. George, the Rev. Stuart 
L. Tyson, and the Rev. Dr. C. B. B. Wright. 


Died 
DyYAR,—At Mesa, Ariz., Dec. 5, 1898, Katherine, 
daughter of Joseph and Frances M. Dyar, of Marietta, 
Ohio, and niece of Bishop Kendrick. 


GoopALE.—Entered into life eternal, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Goodale, D. D., in the 84th year of his age, at his 
home, Columbus, Neb., on Thursday eve., Dec. 8th. 
Burial at Columbus, Dec. 12th. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: TH DOMES- 
TIC AND’ FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People app2nded, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Forei gn Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEO. C. THOMAS 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Aveoue, New York. At present 
please address communica ions to the REV. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1.00 a 
year. 
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Che Editor's Table 


Kalendar, December, 1898 


Violet. 
Violet. 
Violet. 
Violet. 
Violet. 
Violet, 


4. 2nd Sunday in Advent. 
1l. 3d Sunday in Advent. 
14. EMBER DAY. 

16. EMBER Day. 

17. EMBER DAY. 

18. 4th Sunday in Advent. 
21. Sv THOMAS, Apostle. 
25 
26. 
27. 
28. 


Red. 

CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 

Sv. STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 

ST. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 

28. The Innocents. Violet. 


Christmas 
BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM 
Through the skiey arches ringing 
Strains of promise and delight, 
The celestial heralds singing, 
Shepherds heard who watched by night: 
Out of heaven's opened portals, 
Holier, richer radiance streamed 
Than had blessed the eyes of mortals, 
Than the heart of man had dreamed. 


“Glory in the highest! glory, 
Father. God, be unto Thee, 

Let the sinless ones before Thee 
Who behold Thy Majesty, 

Sing aloud, and sing forever, 
Glory unto Thee and praise; 

Let them laud Thee, ceasing never 
Through the everlasting days. 


**Peace be on the earth so weary 
Of her travail, woe, and strife, 
Cease the jangling discords dreary, 
Cease the discontents of life. 
Swords be into ploughshares beaten: 
Wars among the nations cease: 
Bread of strife no more be eaten; 
Over all the earth be peace. 


“Unto men good will! ungrateful 
And rebellious they have been, 
Many are their sins and hateful, 
Yet God takes away their sin. 
Though unfilial their behavior, 
The great Father loveth still. 
Christ is born this day a Saviour; 
Unto men, good will, good will!” 


Though the storm of strife still rages , 
Though the angel choir be dumb, 

Though unbettered seem the ages, 
Though the promise does not come, 

Set, my soul, this hope before thee, 
That again this song shall fill 

Earth and sky: ‘To God be glory, 
Peace on earth, to man good will.” 


Nps 
Qeigaber es is preeminently a Church 

festival. The Puritans, seeing only the 
superstitions and disorderliness with which 
Christmas had become encumbered, strove 
with all their ardor to destroy it, but hap- 
pily did not succeed. The argument some- 
times used against it, that the Birthday of 
the Child Jesus is not known, and there- 
fore carnot be observed, does not prevail 
against the almost universal longing to 
celebrate in some way this great event. 
So we are not surprised to learn that in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, Chris- 
tians, though generally celebrating the Na- 
tivity, were not unanimous in the time 
chosen for the festival. At least a part of 
the early Church observed the sixth of Jan- 
uary, not only to commemorate the Epiph- 
any, or the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, but also the Birth of Jesus, and it 
was not until the end of the fourth century, 
perhaps not until the beginning of the fifth, 
that the present date, December 25th, was 
generally accepted. One of the important 
pieces of evidence in fixing the time when 
the Church in the East began to celebrate 
the Nativity as a festival by itself, is a 
homily of St. Chrysostom’s supposed to have 
been delivered to the people of Antioch on 
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December 25th, A. D., 386. In it he speaks 
of his gratification at the large congrega- 
tion there assembled, and congratulates the 
people upon the progress made through 
their zeal in establishing this new festival 
which they had borrowed from the West- 
ern Church. The ‘‘Christmas season” is 
sometimes used to designate the time be- 
tween December 16th and February Ist, 
more often the fortnight between Decem- 
ber 24th and January 6th. During all this 
period there was formerly, and still contin- 
ues to be, a spirit of joy and festivity which 
entitles it to be called ‘‘the holidays.” The 
vigil of the Nativity, or as we now call it, 
Christmas Eve, was observed from the first 
with exceptional devotion, perhaps because 
the Birth of our Lord occurred in that night. 
Unlike other vigils, it continued through 
the night, and made with Christmas itself, 
one great solemnity. — Mrs. Lyman <Ab- 
bott. 
aa ee 

HE EDITOR regrets his inability to re- 

spond to many requests which are made, 
from time to time, to give special notices of 
pamphlets, sermons, booklets, and minor 
publications. It is utterly impossible to 
keep up with the printing press, even to no- 
tice that which might interest our readers. 
Acknowledgment among ‘‘Pamphlets Re- 
ceived” is all that should be expected, ex- 
cept in case of books which have perma- 
nent value, or are of sufficient importance 
to deserve criticism. To this department 
we are giving a large amount of time and 
space—perhaps too much. 
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UCH has been said in regard to the gold 
altar service presented by Mr. Hooley 
to St. Paul’s cathedral, and the dean and 
chapter have been much criticised for re- 
taining it after the true facts of Mr. Hooley’s 
career have come to light. It is proper that 
the true position of the matter should be un- 
derstood. The plate was presented to the 
cathedral when Mr. Hooley was at the ze- 
nith of his fame, and no breath of suspicion 
had been connected with his name. It was 
accepted as the gift of a pious layman, and 
publicly acknowledged. It was used on but 
one occasion, but having been so used, it 
was impossible it could ever cease to be the 
property of the dean and chapter. The 
downfall of Mr. Hooley followed, and the 
public exposure of his business methods. It 
certainly did not seem desirable that the 
Church should profit by the possession of 
property appropriated to the most sacred 
purpose, which had been obtained by fraud, 
to the detriment of those who had suffered 
by Mr. Hooley'’s dishonest methods. The 
dean and chapter, therefore, entered into 
communication with the official receiver in 
bankruptcy, who accepted the estimate of 
experts who valued the plate at the sum of 
£1,500, or about $7,500. This amount has 
accordingly been paid over by the dean 
and chapter to the trustees, and the cathe- 
dral becomes the owner of the property by 
legitimate purchase. In view of these facts, 
it will be seen that the authorities of the 
cathedral have placed themselves beyond 
the reach of criticism. 


- 
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T is announced that Lord Halifax, presi- 
dent of the English Church Union, is pre- 
paring a volume which promises to be of 
considerable interest and importance as con- 
nected with the religious movements of the 
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closing years of the century. His lordship: 
had aleading part in the discussions which 
led up to the recent examination at Rome of 
the validity of Anglican Orders, culminat- 
ing in the famous Bull on that subject. Con- 
flicting accounts have been given of these 
transactions, and Lord Halifax has come in 
for a good deal of censure. We shall now 
have an authentic account of the whole 
affair. It is stated that the book will 
contain a summary of the incidents which 
led to the effort toward reunion, and a re- 
port of the meetings which took place be- 
tween Lord Halifax and the representatives 
of the Roman Church. Sucha work will be 
looked for with much interest. 


~ 


“In Bethlehem of Judea” 


Oh Bethlehem! Sweet Bethlehem! 
The birth-place of our King: 

In lowly stable erst He sleeps, 
Without, the Angels sing. 


Oh Bethlehem! Dear Bethlehem! 
The shrine of our dear Lord; 

His tnrone, a crib; His bed, a stall; 
I'he One, Incarnate Word. 


Oh Bethlehem! Great Bethlehem! 
True ‘‘House of Bread” is thine; 

To Thee came firs; the ‘Bread of Heaven,’ 
With It—''Fruit of the Vine.” 


Oh ancient town of Bethlehem! 
World-wide, thy glories ring; 
And Christmas song, with Christmas joy, 
The world, to-day, will sing. 


H. G, BATTERSON, 
aS ee 


Christmas Customs 


HE piece de resistance at the Christmas 
feast used to be the boar’s head. In for- 
mer days Chaucer alludes to it, and Holin- 
shed relates that in 1170, King Henry him- 
self brought up the boar’s head to his son, 
amid a great flourish of trumpets. The two 
head serving men of the establishment usu- 
ally carried it between them on a silver dish 
garnished with bay, rosemary, and lemon; 
and a carol similar to many which, dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
have come down to us; was always sung on 
its approach. The custom is still retained 
in all its old-fashioned pomp at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Many will ask, what is the origin of our 
plum pudding and mince pie? but of the for- 
mer, it is almost entirely lost. Our ances- 
tors used to serve a composition that they 
called ‘‘plum porridge,’”’which was probably 
its precursor, and though Scott has named 
it as part of the feudal feast, we must ven- 
ture to think he has done so on his own au- 
thority, for the earliest mention we have 
been able to discover of it occurs in Shep- 
herd’s ‘‘Epigrams,” published in 1651. After 
that, we hear again of it ina very curious 
book, entitled ‘‘Round About our Coal Fire,” 
which appeared somewhere near 1730, while 
an allusion to it is contained in one of the 
earliest studies of English customs, by a. 
French author, which came out four years 
later, under the name of ''Le Voyageur Fran- 
cois du (sic) la Connoissance del’ Ancien et du 
Nouveau Monde,” and is worth citing, as it 
shows how old is the French antipathy to 
‘“‘Plomb Pooding.” ‘‘They also serve up om 
the same day (i. ¢, Christmas Day) a mix- 
ture of dried raisins and boiled prunes, of 
which they make a detestable pottage. Is 
not this what used to be called plumb por- 
ridge?’”’ Mince pies are supposed originally 
to have been emblematic of the spices 
brought by the Wise Men of the East, and 
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we meet with earlier allusions to “‘shrid 
pies,” as they were also called. There is 
mention of them in Bishop Calfhill’s answer 
to Martiall’s ‘Treatise of the Cross,” pub- 
lished in 1565. The ingredients used for 
them seem to have been much the same as 
our own; for Misson, an old Tudor writer, 
terms it ‘‘a most learned mixture of neats’ 
tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, lem- 
on, and orange peel, various kinds of spice- 
ry, etc.’ But these must not be confounded 
with the‘Christmas Pyes’’of old fame, which 
were somewhat large specimens of culinary 
art,as will be seen from the following recipe 
for one of these,written in 1394,and preserved 
among the records of the Salters’ Company, 
in London: ‘‘For to make a most choices 
pasty of game, to be eaten at the Feast of 
Christmas: Take pheasant, hare,and chicken; 
or capon, of each One, with two partridges, 
two pigeons, and two conies, and smite them 
in pieces, and pick away clean therefrom 
all the bones that ye may, and therewith do 
them into a foyle (7. ¢., crust) of good paste, 
made craftily in the likeness of a bird’s 
bedy, with the livers and hearts, two kid- 
neys of sheep, and forced meat and eggs 
made into balls. Cast thereto powder of 
pepper, salt, spice, eysell, and fungus 
pickled (i. e., vinegar and mushrooms), and 
then take the bones and let them seethe in 
a pot to make a good broth therefor, and do 
it into the foyle of paste, and close it up 
fast, and bake it well, and so serve it forth, 
with the head of one of the birds at one end 
of the foyle, and a great tail at the other, 
and divers of his long feathers set cunning- 
ly all about him.” Herrick speaks of its 
being customary on Christmas Eve for some- 
one to sit up all night to guard the fare 
from depredators. In 1770 we hear of a pie 
being made for a baronet which weighed 
twelve stone, and was nine feet in circum- 
ference at the bottom. Its principal com- 
ponent parts were two bushels of flour, 
twenty pounds of butter, four geese, two 
turkeys, two rabbits, two ox tongues, four 
wild ducks, and twenty-seven smaller birds. 
At least our dishes do not give the impres- 
sion that we have larger appetites than our 
ancestors. 

It may surprise some to learn that the 
usage of decorating our houses and churches 
at Christmastide is of undoubtedly Pagan 
origin. The councils of the Church used to 
forbid the Christians to deck their houses 
with bay leaves and other green boughs at 
the same time as the heathen, but this was 
after the Church had countenanced such 
proceedings so as, in a measure, to accom- 
modate its own ceremonies to those to which 
people were formerly accustomed. The 
mistletoe, we know, was the sacred plant of 
the Druids, and was regarded as so emble- 
matical of Paganism that its use was never 
sanctioned for ecclesiastical decoration. In 
very old church calendars Christmas Eve 
used to be marked Templa Hxornantwr and 
in several of the London parishes’ church- 
wardens’ books such entries as the following 
occur: 

‘Holme and ivy at Christmas Eve, iiij4.” 
(St. Mary-at-Hill.) 

‘Item for Holly and Ivye, ij4., ob.” 
Martin Outwich. 1524.) 


Though to a certain extent people still 
decorate their houses at Christmas, the cus- 
tom is neither as general nor as significant 
as when Herrick wrote his Hesperides in 
1648, warning lazy servants when they took 
down the decorations that for every leaf 
left behind they must look to see a gobl_n. 


(St. 
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But fashionable churches to-day certainly 
cannot reproach themselves for the part 
they take in keeping up the old use. 


Of the yule cakes, or yule dough—a sweet- 
spiced cake—space forbids more than men- 
tion; and the yule log ceremonies we must 
pass over very briefly. The log was as 
large as the hearth would hold, and a small 
piece of the block was rescued ere it was 
consumed, and carefully put by to light the 
next year’s fire. The omission to do this 
was deemed exceedingly unlucky by the 
superstitious 

The feasting and enjoyment lasted in old 
days from St. Thomas’ Day when the poor 
went round from door to door ‘‘a gooding,”’ 
that is to say, asking for a trifle in money or 
kind towards a merry Christmas, or ‘’Thom- 
asing,” asit is now termed by afew of the 
very poor who practice it even yet in some 
of the remote country districts. The small 
gift was seldom refused, and from the few 
apples given here, the handful of flour or 
rabbit elsewhere, all were able to have their 
better meal. The rejoicings culminated in 
one more great feast on Twelfth Night, to 
mark the end of the festive season; and the 
cake was on this night the most important 
part of the feast, and by means of a pea and 
bean hidden in the cake the king and queen 
of the evening’s amusement were selected— 
the two in whose slices these were found 
being elected to the honors. To judge from 
Fosbrooke’s ‘‘Dictionary of Antiquities,” 
this custom too is but a continuation of a Pa- 
gan one, for he states that at the feast of 
Saturn, which occurred about Dec. 17th or 
18th, the King of Saturnalia was chosen by 
cunningly concealed beans. The Twelfth 
Cake is as old an institutionin France as it 
is with us, and a few lines from a very singu- 
lar poem, originally in Latin, by Thomas 
Naorgeorgus, written in 1553, alludes to a 
coin taking the place of the bean: 

Then also every householder to his abilitie 

Doth make a mighty cake that may suffice his com- 
panie, 

Herein a penny doth he put, before it come to fire. 

But who so chanceth on the peece where in the money 
lies. 

Is counted king among them all, and is with showtes 
and cries 

Exalted to the heavens up. 

and is only one of many Tudor quotations we 

might give on the subject. 


After this, work was resumed by degrees. 
January 7th was known as St. Distaff’s Day, 
when the idlers among the men who, 
after their spell of license, were unwilling 
to go back to employment, were not satisfied 
with being idle themselves, but did their 
best to hinder the women from their labors 
also, by burning their flax and cotton for 
spinning. The women in return reserved to 
themselves the right of throwing buckets of 
water over those who teased them, and they 
did it very freely, to the great amusement 
always of any bystanders. Not, however, 
until after the tirst Monday after the twelfth 
day, ‘‘Plough Monday,” might things be said 
to fall back into the even tenor of their way. 
One of the largest ploughs obtainable used 
to be dragged through the nearest towns and 
villages by thirty or forty of the working 
men, who, in hats and jackets adorned with 
gay ribbons, collected what pence they 
could, and finished up the day with singing 
and dancing. Saving May Day and Midsum- 
mer Day there would be no more real i=ter- 
ruption until next year after this.—The 
Rock. 
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Christmas Tidings 
BY FRANK H, SWEET 


Solemnly, pleadingly, church bells are ringing 
To us a message across the white snow, 
Tenderly, lovingly, to us are bringing 
Tidings that first were brought ages ago; 
Tidings that make men's hearts 
Soften and glow, 
As on that Christmas Day 
Ages ago. 
Joyfully, tenderly, church bells are chiming 
To us their greeting across the deep snow, 
Bringing fresh hope to the hearts that ure climb- 
ing 
Upward in search of that feeling of glow, 
Such as the shepherds felt 
Ages ago 
When they were called by the 
Star’s tender glow. 


Ee S28 
A Plea for Puerto Rico 


It would be well for the writer to state in the 
beginning, his claim forthe knowledge of that 
whereof he speaks. During the late campaign 
of the American forces in Puerto Rico, I served 
as chaplain of the 16th Pennsylvania, U.S. V., 
and until corrected, I also claim to be the only 
priest of the American Church on the island 
from July 27th to Oct. 12, 1898, and was able dur- 
ing that period to make many observations of 
the condition of the people, and the prospects for 
missionary work among the hundreds of thou- 
sands about to be brought under our jurisdiction. 

The matter of missionary work is a burning 
one, and why cannot we “‘strike while the iron 
is hot,’’? before the Christian denominations all 
over the land have struck first? There is a duty 
in this matter which, it seems to me, we areal- 
lowing to slip by unattended to. But it never 
struck me so forcibly as to-day, when a hard- 
worked priest of the Church said to me that if 
the Church would undertake to do something 
definite in Pnerto Rico, he would offer his serv- 
ices at once. 

As far as I have been able to discover, nothing 
has been done, although the field is amazingly 
fertile. The Roman Church as a Christianizing 
influence and teacher on the island, has reached 
the bodies and pocket books of every inhabitant, 
but the souls and hearts of these same inhabi- 
tants, it seems to have neglected absolutely. In 
other words, the people are priest-ridden to ex- 
tremes, For this reason, I say, the soil is fertile 
for us. The make-up of the people demands, and 
will have, ornate, ritualistic, and Catholic forms 
of worship. According to their constitution, 
which they cannot change, nor can we change it 
for them, nothing else will appeal to them. And 
as a Roman priest on the island said to me: 
‘What other Christian body can fillthese wants 
without suggesting the.at-present hated priest- 
craft of debased Romanism and medizvalism, 
except your Church, when it comes before the 
people with all the desired beauties of the Cath- 
olic ritual?” 

Iagreed with him thoroughly, and feel sure, 
knowing the kind of people we have to deal 
with, that any work attempted on the so-called 
“Broad Evangelical grounds” will result in im- 
mediate failure and waste of time and money, 
much as this same class of work may seem to 
appeal to many of our cold-blooded Northern 
brethren. 

I know some of my brethren will say that the 
Roman Church should be allowed, after a refor- 
mation of her work on the island, to take care of 
those who by right of first conquest are herown. 
But those who had reason to know, acknowl- 
edged to me that several generations must die 
before the Roman Church can successfully carry 
on and re-establish the truly great work done on 
the island by her missionaries of one hundred 
years ago; and in the meantime an opportunity 
to better their condition, and save many souls, 
will be lost, unless we quickly open our eyes to 
the splendid opportunity before us. 

There is one Anglican church on the island, at 
Ponce, in which services were maintained, 
when possible, by the Church of England, for 
the English-speaking people from the near-by 
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British colonies. This property, I am told, will 
be turned over to us,—another thing that makes 
the work easier. 

Then there is the continual influx of Ameri- 
cans to the larger cities, looking for new busi- 
ness chances; we owe aduty to these people, 
which must be met, and that also must be met 
quickly. 

It will not be hard to find priests and workers 
willing and ready to undertake the work, if the 
Church as a body willonly ‘‘put her shoulder to 
the wheel,’’ and offer them the opportunity to 
come forward. The climate, flora, and scenery 
of theisland make it a missionary field to be de- 
sired by all lovers of the beautiful in nature. 

Possibly I am misinformed as to the work not 
yet having been inaugurated. In that case, I 
merely wish to reiterate my former statement 
of theonly kind of work, I am satistied, will be 
successful in bringing souls into the Kingdom, 
and that is work carried on under what is known 
in conversational parlance, as ‘‘advanced Catho- 
lic lines.”? In this way only can the work be be- 
gun on ‘‘the ground floor,’’ as it were. And in 
this way only shall we be able to convince the 
native Puertorican that we are not representing 
some new form of religion, utterly unknown and 
unheard of by him, up to that time. He will be 
found naturally moral and religious; but owing 
to his southern temperament, his soul will be 
most easily reached through an appeal to his 
senses; and never by a bold, and to him un- 
meaning (in his present untutored state), expo- 
sition of the Gospel, in an unadorned service. 

These few suggestions are thrown out for two 
reasons: firstly, through an earnest desire for 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, strengthened by 
humanitarian desires to see these new peoples 
lately added to our Union, bettered and helped, 
not only commercially by that Union, but also 
religiously; and secondly, with the hope they 
may meet the attention of any who may, now or 
later, be appointed by the Church to‘look into 
the matter, WALTER BIDDLE Lowry, 
Chaplain 16th Pa. Vol. Inf. : 


eS oes 
Deus Incarnatus 


King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
Thou our flesh dost deign to own; 
God of God, in light unapproachable, 
Mary’s arms are now Thy throne; 
See! Thy star in the East is shining, 
Thou in the manger low art reclining. 


Corry, Pa. 


Mystery marvelous! Mercy unsearchable! 
God revealed to mortal gaze, 

Shine Thou upon us with glory celestial, 
Sinners who echo angelic lays; 

Thou so humble, welcome our laud, 

Son of the Virgin, yet Son of God! 


FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 
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The Dear Everydayness of Life 


One must, perhaps, be a good way along in life 
and have had deep experience of trouble and 
sorrow to rightly appreciate une preciousness of 
days in which nothing happens. To hear the 
familiar sound of the rising bell in the morning; 
to open the eyes on the bright sunshine, con- 
scious that all is well beneath the home roof— 
little ones all safe; no illness to distress; no spe- 
cial anxiety or trouble to burden the heart; to 
note the pleasant aroma of the food that is 
being prepared for the peaceful morning meal— 
all this is a blessedness that we cannot appreci- 
ate until after we have experienced conditions 
in every way opposite. Oh, the desolateness of 
watching for the dawn beside the bed of a loved 
one who has passed a long night of painful 
struggle for breath! Oh, the bitter despair of 
waking from heavy slumber to realize that the 
light has gone out of life because of a new made 
grave in the churchyard! All these sorrows 
Time, the healer, and the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
forter, mitigate and finally soften into a resig- 
nation that is peace. But it is just such experi- 
ences that teach us to say with the poet, 

“Oh, blest are uneventful days, 
And blest are uneventful years.”’ 


When we open our eyes on the days when 
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none of these griefs distress us, surely it is the 
least the Christian heart can do to be filled with 
thankfulness, and even joy, for the dear every- 
dayness of life which blesses our home and the 
homes of our neighbors and kindred. How ap- 
propriate does it seem to hear the sound of the 
morning hymn of praise and the voice of prayer 
and thanksgiving ascending to God from homes 
thus blest. One of the most touching, most 
beautiful, incidents of village life, in the morn- 
ing, is to hear such sounds of praise and thanks- 
giving from the open windows of simple, unpre- 
tending, quiet homes. And we should have even 
more happiness and joy over the blessings of 
peaceful, uneventful days, did we but reflect 
more upon and learn to appreciate them more 
highly. In expressions of thankfulness and joy 
in God’s goodness, the Psalmist is our great ex- 
ample, and his inspired songs the best medium 
for expressing our fuli hearts. ‘‘Bless the Lord, 
O wy soul, and forget not all His benefits. ... 
who crowneth thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things.’’ Days of sorrow will come to all; 
wearisome nights are appointed to all lives, 
yet to most of us in this Christian land suck days 
and nights constitute but a small portion of our 
lives. For the dear, common everyday let us 
heed the admonition of that sweet Christian 
poet, Frances Ridley Havergal: 

“Forget not all the sunshine of the way 

By which the Father led thee—answered prayers, 

And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares, 

Grand promise echoes! Thus each page shall be 

A record of God’s love and faithfulness to thee.”’ 

—The Interior. 


Book Reviews and Notices 
Jane Austen’s Novels. Edited by Richard Brimley 

Jobnson. With Colored Illustrations by C. E. and 

H M. Brock. Ten volumes in box, $10. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 

Twenty years ago, when ‘literature’? was 
studied from a single manual, by a method simi- 
lar to that then also employed in the teaching of 
geography and kindred branches, there was in 
use, in many high schools and seminaries, a cer- 
tain text book, deservedly popular. Turning 
over the six hundred pages of this bulky volume, 
one seeks in vain for an account of Jane Austen 
among the five-score authors of whose life and 
work a careful and fairly complete account is 
given, with ‘‘‘extracts’’ ranging from one to ten 
pages. Patient investigation reveals at last in 
the histerical introduction, the insignificant 
name of the novelist tucked away amongst other 
obscure personages. Of the forty bright boys 
and girls who studied their daily lesson from 
that text-book in literature, not one, we dare 
assert,had ever heard of Jane Austen, unless he 
or she, during the process of education derived 
from “‘tumbling about in a library,’’ had noted 
on the shelves clumsy volumes of ‘‘Pride and 
Prejudice,” ‘Sense and Sensibility,’’ “Mansfield 
Park,” ‘Persuasion,’ ‘‘Northranger Abbey,’’ 
and ‘Emma.’ From this by no means isolated 
instance, it is reasonable to infer that a ‘Jane 
Austen revival” was needed. Well, it has come! 
And all lovers of the good and gentle novelist 
will rejoice at the new and growing interest in 
her wholesome stories. 

Among Miss Austen’s contemporaries, there 
was 00 more appreciative admirer than Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Perhaps a modern reader’s best in- 
troduction to the former’s genius is to be found 
in the great romancer’s well-known estimate of 
a work so widely different from his own: “I 
read again, and for the third time, Miss Austen’s 
story of ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ That young 
lady has a talent for describing the involve- 
ments, the feelings, and characters of ordinary 
life, which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. The big Bow-wow strain I can do my- 
self like any now going, but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things in- 
teresting, is denied to me.’’ For the reason that 
she does write of ‘‘commonplace things,’ in a 
plain and matter-of-fact style, Miss Austen has 
found more admirers among men than among 
women. The former include such readers and 
critics as Macaulay, George Henry Lewes, and 
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Tennyson. But,on the other hand, Charlotte 
Bronte demanded wonderingly of one of her fa- 
mous literary correspondents, ‘‘Why do you like 
Miss Austen so much? . . I find her only 
shrewd and observant.’? Those who hate vul- 
garity, sentimentality, affectation in all forms, 
who like to have the mirror held up to nature, 
and to see reflectcd therein the actual life of a 
period, will enjoy the finished work of this 
“painter of miniatures,”’ as she called herself. 
One is not called upon to agree with Macaulay 
and Tennyson,that she“‘is equal,in her own small 
way, to Shakespeare”; or, if not equal, ‘“‘at 
least second to him,’’ in order to be included 
among her admirers. Those attached to what 
has been called “chromo literature,” will find it 
dull reading, these accounts of life as it was, 
precisely. They will regret that no Byronic 
heroes, ‘‘grand, gloomy, and peculiar’ stalk 
across the little stage. They will miss their vil- 
lains and their impossibly good people (Miss Aus- 
ten said that pictures of perfection made her 
‘‘feel sick and wicked’’), their wondrous beau- 
ties. They will deplore the fact so frankly ad- 
mitted by the sensible novelist who was herself 
without‘tpride or prejudice,” and recognized her 
own limitations, that she could ‘tno more write 
a romance than an epic poem.’”? Butmany more 
will rejoice in the existence of these charming 
new volumes, so dainty and so quaint. The 
pretty illustrations in color which adorn the ten 
little books in their garb of green and gold, are 
perfectly adapted to the spirit of thenovels, and 
complete the perfection of an edition that will 
be counted among the chief attractions of the 
holiday season. 


Through Asia. By Sven Hedin. Two volumes, co- 
piously illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $10. 


Since the appearance of Nansen’s ‘‘Farthest 
North,” this is the most notable work of travel 
and exploration that has been presented to the 
world, and is scarcely less exciting in the way 
of adventure: and struggle with hardships and 
perils, than the book of the great Arctic ex- 
plorer. Itis notable not merely as a narrative 
ofa daring traveler, but also as the record of a 
thoughtful man. In this respect, its charm is 
similar to that of Nansen’s narrative. We rec- 
ognize the presence of a personality with whom 
it is a delight to converse, and whom we follow 
through sunshine and storm with admiration 
and confidence. The author accomplished much 
in the way of scientific observation, geographi- 
cal, geological, botanical, and in the survey of 
hitherto unexplored and very extensive routes 
of travel, the most of this material being re- 
served for a future work. The present volumes 
are intended for the general public, as a descrip- 
tion of travels and of experiences in regions 
hitherto but little known. There are nearly 
300 illustrations, fromsketches and photographs 
by the author, in this respect excelling, perhaps, 
any other book of travels which has been pro- 
duced. The plates are exceptionally fine, and 
in fact the whole make-up of the work is of the 
highest order. This great journey through Cen- 
tral Asia, begun in 1893, and ended in 1897, has 
placed the author in the first rank of explorers. 
In his terrible conflicts with snow and ice in the 
country of the Pamirs, his progress often was 
made only on his hands and knees. His indom- 
itable spirit kept him from giving way to hun- 
ger and thirst, and brought him triumphantly 
through deserts, across rivers, over mountains, 
and through almost impassable wildernesses. 


In Palestine, and other poems. 
son Gilder. 


By Richard Wat- 
New York: The Century Company. 

The poet-critic, Richard Watson Gilder, after 
a silence of five years, has put forth a new vol- 
ume of verse. Like the author’s previous po- 
etical work—from which his editorial duties do 
not keep him—the poems are polished, many of 
them high and deeo in thought. ‘‘The Poet’s 
Day,’ and others in the same division, reveal 
the poet’s passionate devotion to his art. Es- 
pecially timely are the selections in the third 
part which is devoted to songs of peace and war. 
Among the latter are some relating to the Span- 
ish-American War, ‘Through All the Cunning 
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Ages,’ and ‘‘When With Their Country’s An- 
ger,’ showing Mr. Gilder’s disposition to con- 
sider more than one phase of a subject. One 
portion of the book is devoted to poems suggest- 
ed by travel in Palestine, Egypt, and Greece; 
the fourth is composed of those relating to es- 
pecial occasions. The cover design is tasteful 
and suggestive. 


A Lover’s Revolt. By J. W. De Forest. New York: 

Longmans Green & Co. 

Of good stories about fighting there seems to 
be no end these days. This is one. It is all 
about colonial days, the ‘‘embattled farmers,” 
“the shot heard round the world,” Paul Re- 
vere, and Boston; but there are also accounts 
of matchmaking and theatricals, with their 
causes and results. The opening paragraph 
strikes the keynote: ‘‘It was a famous time long 
past, a time fullof wrath and wrangling and 
wretchedness, for man best remembers man 
when he isacombatant or a sufferer or a tor- 
mentor.’’ The seqiviel is giveninverse. The 
latter is not hopeful, as it but poorly disguises 
the author’s contemptuous opinion of modern 
American ideas and manners, as compared with 
earlier and more heroic times. 


A Yankee Volunteer. By M. Imlay Taylor. Chi- 


cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase” is 
known to be able to tell an interesting tale. 
This is a story of the Revolution as witnessed 
by avolunteer in the war. There are charming 
descriptions given of Salem, where the scene is 
laid, and also of the two little sweethearts who 
lived their early days there together. Later 
they became royalist and patriot, and thereby 
was the course of their lives affected. ltisa 
good story—this of the Yankee rebel—‘so gal- 
lant in love, and so dauntless in war,” and of 
the sweet Royalist who at last becamea ‘‘rebel”’ 
for love of him. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By the late E. M. Goulburn, 
D. D., sometime Dean of Norwich. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.; London: John Murray. 1898, 
When ‘‘Goulburn’s Thoughts on Personal Re- 

ligion’? made its appearance many years ago, it 

met with a wide welcome. There was that in 
the book which sent it at once to the heart. Its 
quiet, and its earnestness, alike, commended it; 
and as one read, the thought came that its 
pages expressed that which had been felt be- 
fore in the spiritual being of the reader, but 
hitherto had been unuttered. The book became 

part of one’s religious life, and was prized as a 

helpful friend who enabled us to know ourselves 

as never before. Such a book is this posthu- 
mous publication, consisting of meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer. We are told in a preface by 

Berdmore Compton, that Dean Goulburn had 

frequently used those meditations for the in- 

struction of various congregations. It was a 

happy thought to give them in their present 

form to the Church. For clergy and laity alike 
they will be found most useful and helpful. As 

a book for private reading, it will be found val- 

uable; and as an inspiration forsermons on that 

inexhaustible theme, ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,’’ it 
will be especially useful. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art. {With some Account 
of the Artistic Treatment of the Life of St. John 
the Baptist. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, $3. 
A fitting companion for the well-known works 

of Mrs. Jameson is this well-filled volume. It 

evinces much intelligent and painstaking labor. 

There is a modest simplicity in its style, and a 

thoroughness in its arrangement, which must 

win for it wide appreciation. It traverses a 

vast field of art, selecting illustrations from the 

Old Masters, as well as from the more modern 

schools of our own day. Indeed, as a devotional 

book, it has a certain value, for the text of the 

New Testament relating to our Lord’s works 

and life,is given in full, and in the accepted 

chronological order. One may not always agree 
with the theology of the writer, as, for in- 
stance, where, in the preface, it is said that our 

Lord “awoke to His sacred mission at the age of 

twelve,”’ but despite such flaws, the book is an 
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admirable compendium of what art has done to 
commemorate that Life, which, our author says 
incher preface, ‘‘is the grandest subject in sa- 
cred art, the culminating point of interest of all 
study in this direction.”” The spirit in which 
the work is conceived and carried out may be 
learned from the motto on the title page: ‘‘In 
Him was Life: and the Life was the Light of 
Men.’ The book will form a valuable addition 
to any library, and as a Christmas gift, nothing 
could be more fitting. 


In the Forbidden Land. An Account of a ourney 
into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Sol- 
diers, Imprisonment, Torture,and Ultimate Release 
brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political 
Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Sayage 
Landor. In two volumes. New York and London: 
Harper & Bros. 

In these two sumptuous volumes, with all 
their weaith of illustration, we have the story 
of extraordinary adventures. It reads like a 
tale of destiny. Before he makes his start for 
Tibet, he visits the wild woodmen or Raots, a 
mysterious people, who dwell in the dense for- 
ests, claiming for themselves royal descent, and 
utterly refusing all mingling with the outer 
world. When he ventures among them one of 
them exclaims in melo-dramatic fashion: ‘No 
man has ever been here but a Raot. You wil] soon 
die. You have offended God!’’ These strange 
people look at him in silence as he packs his cam- 
era and takes his departure ;they donot acknowl- 
edge his farewell, and if he had been at all sup- 
erstiticus he might have been uncomfortable. 
“But,” he adds, ‘it all came back to me with 
horrible intensity later on, when I was suffering 
the agonies of hell, and when I seemed to re-live 
in every moment the experiences of my whole 
former life.”» He refers to his horrible treat- 
ment and torture at the hands of the Lamas 
which he minutely describes further on in his 
recital. The volumes contain much that is new 
and interesting, somewhat marred, however, by 
the self-assertive style of the author. One can- 
not help feeling that such a traveler, with his 
rifle, his retinue, and his camera, must have 
been a sore shock to the denizens of the Forbid- 
den Land. Orientals, cased about with prece- 
dent, usage, and all the ritual of daily life, could 
not but look on such a willful creature as a mon- 
strosity. It is a fearful tale, and if the author’s 
energy and push were taken by the Tibetans 
for impertinent and insolent intrusion, as doubt- 
less they were, he paid dearly forall in the dia- 
bolic tortures inflicted upon him. 


An Antarctic Mystery. By Jules Verne. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price, $1.50. 

The fact that a book is written by Jules Verne 
presupposes something mysterious and improba- 
ble in its contents. The present volume does 
not belie the author’s reputation, but is as de. 
lightfully impossible as could be desired. The 
plot of the story is ingenious, and is strongly 
worked out in its details, while the narrative is 
clear, vivid, and convincing. The author, with 
the license of the imaginative writer, takes us 
through the ice-wall of the Antarctic seas to the 
South Pole itself, making us so thoroughly con- 
versant with our surroundings there that we 
feel that the labors of future explorers will be 
but wasted, as but little remains to be learned 
of these hitherto unknown regions. The tale is 
interesting from beginning to end, its unusual 
character aiding to make it so, and the work of 
the translator has been well done. 


Six Young Hunters, or the Adventures of the Grey- 
hound Club. By W. Gordon Parker. With illustra- 
tions by the author. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.25, 

Mr. Parker was either very much of a boy 
himself, and has not forgotten it, or he has had 
much experience with boysand learned to know 
them thoroughly. He has made a book for them 
so full of thrilling adventures, of struggles with 
wild animals of every degree of ferocity, and of 
exciting encounters with bloody-minded outlaws 
that he deserves a high place among their favor- 
iteauthors. The story is not, however, of the 
‘‘Nick Carter’? variety; it is healthy in tone, 
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the boys are manly, honest, and of good princi- 
ples, and the tale of their wondrous doings of- 
fers enjoyment of a wholesome sort to the youth- 
ful readers of the land. 


Under Dewey at Manila. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Old Glory series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.25, 

What a field has been opened for the host of 

tellers of tales for youthful readers by our late 
difficulties with Spain, and how promptly these 
writers are seizing their opportunities! The 
Revolution, the Rebellion, the War of 1812, and 
our various Indian uprisings had furnished 
themes innumerable, and the boys were clamor- 
ing for something new—what wonder that the 
war party was so strong in the land! And now, 
‘bhaat peace is finally assured, the heroes of the 
suruggle have joined with our familiar boy- 
heroes, and are fighting the Spanish tooth and 
nail throughout the length and breadth of story- 
dom. A part ofthis glorious struggle is made 
familiar to us in Mr. Stratemeyer’s tale; he tells 
it well, and he has put a waving flag and a pic- 
ture of Dewey on the cover of his book. Needless 
to say, many boyish hands are stretched out for 
the volume. 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills. By Maurice 
Thompson. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

These ‘‘yarns’”—and good ones they are—give 
us, in laughing mood, an insight into the diffi- 
cult problems of social life in the Southern 
States.. Who is there that does not sympathize 
with such problems, and those who are involved 
therein—the white race and the colored race— 
and all the far-reaching relations of ordinary 
life and politics. These stories, full of true 
pathos, of irresistible fun, and of a clear under- 
standing of all the difficulties, as they exist, are 
well worth study. They have already appeared 
in the magazines, but will be welcomed in their 
present attractive form, having also the added 
interest of some telling illustrations. 


Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. 
Dr. J. S. Stone. Philadelphia. 
Co. Price, $1. 

We had the pleasure of reading this charming 
bit of English history and scenery in its edition 
de luxe some time ago, and we are heartily glad 
thatit is now put before the public in a shape 
within the reach of moderate purses. As the 
author says in the preface, ‘“‘The more an 
American knows of history and literature, the 
fonder will his heart goout, not only to the re- 
gions beyond the Alps or beside the Rhine, but 
especially to the countries where his own 
mother tongue is spoken, and the books and men 
he admires are known and cherished’? Derby- 
shire, illustrated in this book, is full of beauti- 
ful scenery and historic memory, and both of 
these points are delightfully treated by the well- 
known author. 


By the Rey. 
Geo. W. Jacobs & 


The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. By Gulielma 
Zollinger. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. McClurg &. 
Co. Price, $1.23. 

This is a quiet little story of real merit. How 
the courageous Irish widow, left by the death 
of her husband empty-handed to begin the fight, 
with the world for the support of herself and. 
her seven boys, faced and overcame her difficul- 
ties, is told simply and interestingly, and there 
is many a quaint bit of humor, many a strong, 
sound lesson in manliness and womanliness 
which must appeal to us in the telling. The 
story was probably written for children, but it. 
will interest older people as well. 

Old Chester Tales. By Margaret Deland. 
trated by Howard Pyle. 
Bros. Price, $1.50. 

This volume of short stories represents an in- 
teresting departure. Mrs. Deland made her 
name first as the author of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” about the time that Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward came into prominence through ‘‘Robert 
Eismere.’? Of late, both writers have aban- 
doned the story with a purpose for the more 
purely literary field. ‘‘Old Chester Tales” deals 
with the life of an ancient town in Pennsylya- 
nia, where the ideals of the last generation are 
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only beginning to give way before modern 
advancement. The stories are connected by 
the presence in each of some of the characters, 
and especially Dr. Lavendar, a clergyman of the 
old school, to whom the heroes and heroines of 
the stories seem sooner or later obliged to turn 
for true, old-fashioned consolation. Mrs. De- 
land has caught the atmosphere of village life 
which has now all! but disappeared in America. 


In the Brave Days of Old, A Story of Adventure in 
the Time of King James tne First. By Ruth Hall. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The adventures of two boys, three hundred 
years ago,form the theme of thisstory. The first 
chapter contains a striking account of the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. The ten years followlng this 
event are the beginnings of a nation. This nax- 
rative of adventures and personages connected 
with early days among the colonists, should be 
of benefit to young American readers. The book 
is handsomely bound. 

Dorothy Deane, A Children’s Story. By Ellen Ol- 
ney Kirk. With illustrations. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, $1.25. 
The illustrations in this volume have peculiar 

merit, and help out the story well. There are 
only six in all, but they are all worth looking at. 
The story is one that will appeal to young peo- 
ple; just the thing to read aloud to a listening 
child. The interest is continuous, the action 
rapid, and the incidents thoroughly true and 
sincere. There are no goblins or fantastic 
creatures, but out of the stuff that every day is 
made of, the writer has put together a charm- 
ing. pleasing, and improving book. 

By Frank R. Stockton, 
New York: Harper & 


The Associate Hermits. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Stockton may be depended on to be origi- 

naland interesting, whichever way he turns, It 
is the unexpected which always happens. One 
queer event grows out of another so naturally 
that it seems to be true, while all the time we 
know that it is all very absurd! Out of a wed- 
ding journey by proxy comes the association of 
hermits, which is decidedly Stocktonian. 


Blessed Are Ye. Talks on the Beatitudes. By F. B’ 
Meyer, B. A. New York: Thomas Whittaker: 
Cloth, ornamented; pp. 142. Price, 75 cts. 

From an industrious and able pen in studies 
on the Scriptures, we have here, as the latest 
issue, a devotional exposition of our Lord’s 
teachings from the Mount of Blessing; its ten 
chapters opening to our contemplation the oc- 
tave of gates through which His disciples may 
blessedly press on into the City of God. 
Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By Chas. 

M. Taylor, Jr. With over one hundred Illustra- 

tions. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

The Hawaiian Islands are especially interest 
ing to us now, and if we get so far on the way, 
we must not fail to visit Japan. The Philippine 
Islands, perhaps, we had better leave out of our 
vacation plans for a few years. Mr. Taylor’s 
account of his travels will help us to enjoy and 
understand both countries better, whether we 
visit them or not. The publishers have made a 
very handsome book of it, from cover to cover. 
Among the Forest People. By Clara Dillingham 

Pierson. Illustrated by F. C. Gordan. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 1898. 

A thoroughly charming book for the little peo- 
ple, which grown folks can read also, with many 
a satisfied chuckle at its slyly insinuated ‘‘mor- 
als,’ and inimitable mingling of human senti- 
ments and affairs in the wild life of ‘the Forest 
People.’? The illustrations have really artistic 
value; thoroughly well done, with a pleasing 
combination of the conventional in form and 
light and shade, they are also clever and accu- 
rate in drawing. 

Every Day Honor. A storyfor young people. By 
Fannie E. Newberry. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

“One instinctively knew that the family hada 
good time, that children must over-run it, and 
could guess that it was a favorite resort for all 
the young of the neighborhood.” That is the 
rj mising description of the home into which 
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the reader of this good story isintroduced It 
is one that teaches, without preaching, simple 
lessons in “‘every day honor,” that all boys and 
girls are the better for learning, and that they 
willnever more willingly acquire than through 
the bright, attractive medium of an interesting 
story. The book is gaily bound in red, and suit- 
ably illustrated. 


WE are glad to note a very convenient, com- 
pact, and handsome edition of Keble’s ‘‘Christ- 
tian Year,” by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. While the book is small, the typog- 
raphy is excellent; cover, green and gold; gilt 
top; price, 75 cents. 


Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, 
have been sending out many attractive books 
this season, and not the least in popular estima- 
tion will be found the three-volume series of 
‘English, Irish, and Scotch Wit and Humor.” 
These pretty volumes are put up ina box, and 
make a desirable and not expensive holiday gift. 
Price of the set, $1.50. 


Tue biographical edition of the works of 
Thackeray has fulfilled all expectations of the 
introductions furnished by the daughter of the 
great author. It was his wish that no biogra- 
phy should be written of him, and while this 
has been respected, the opportunity afforded by 
this fine edition of his works is being improved, 
and many delightful fragments and stories of 
his life, with some of his correspondence, are 
here given to the world. Thecircumstances at- 
tending the writing of each great work are es- 
pecially noted, and none, perhaps, are more in- 
teresting than those relating to ‘“‘The New- 
comes,’’ which the latest volume of the series 
contains. From Thackeray’s letters could be 
culled many notable passages, as for example 
the following, with which the introduction of 
this volume closes: ‘I hope men of my profes- 
sion dono harm who talk this doctrine fof char- 
ity] out of doors to people in drawing rooms, and 
in the world. Your duty in church takes you a 
step higher—that awful step beyond ethics, 
which leads you up to God’s revealed truth. 
What a tremendous responsibility his is who 
has that mystery to explain! What a prodi- 
gious boon the faith which makes it clear to him! 
Tam glad to think thatI have kind thoughts 
from you, and to have the opportunity ot offer- 
ing you my sincere respect and regard. Believe 
me, most truly yours, my dear sir, 

“W. M. THACKBRAY.”’ 


Periodicals 


Tue publishers make the unusual announce- 
ment that the December Century is out of print, 
except for such copies as are now on the dealers’ 
counters. No more can be supplied, as the col- 
ored covers were printed in France, and a new 
edition cannot be had in time to be available. 


In the Christmas number of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, some of the most 
noteworthy of the famous paintings of the Life 
of Christ, by J. James Tissot, are reproduced. 
Clifton Harby Levy writes on Tissot’s life and 
method in painting, and Ernest Knauffit contrib. 
utes a criticism of the portraits from an artist’s 
point of view. The editor reviews the Novem- 
ber elections, the progress of our peace negotia- 
tions with Spain, and other matters of national 
and international moment. Some very suggest 
ive and interesting cartoons from recent issues 
of the Spanish journals are reproduced. 


The Christmas cover of the New England Mag- 
azineis quite in keeping with the character of 
that monthly, and is attractive in its simplicity 
and good taste. A beautifully illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘‘Prussia’s Greatest Artist,’? Adolph 
Menzel, is one of the principal features of this 
number. The writer thinks this painter de- 
serves the title,because of his wonderful ability 
as a character delineator. Colonial architec- 
ture also receives special attention from Mr. E. 
C. Gardner. There is an interesting account of 
“A Remarkable Boys’ Club.’? Under the title, 
‘Plantation Hymns,’’ the Rev. Wm. E. Barton 
gives many which have never before been put 
in print. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


Latitude Nineteen Degrees. By Mrs Schuyler 
Crowninshield. $1.50. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution. 
Ph. D. $1.50. 


Cannon and Camera. By J.C. Hemment. 82. 
Paleface and Redskin. By F. Anstey. $1.50. 
LEE & SHEPARD 


A Young Volunteer in Cuba. By E. Stratemeyer. 
$1.25. 


By David Starr Jordan, 


Opinions of the Press 


New York Examiner (Baptist) 

THe Purpose OF PRaAyER.—Not to believe 
in the power of prayer would be irrational, 
in view of the evidences of its efficacy that 
have been continuous all through the cen- 
turies. Much of history, indeed, is prayer 
realized. But its realizations have always fol- 
lowed upon the adoption of means whereby the 
purpose of prayer and the divine intention 
were immediately carried into effect. Indeed, 
if the cure of diseases that afflict us may, in 
every instance, be effected by prayer alone, then 
we see no good reason why a man who, through 
no fault of his own, is poor and unable to buy 
bread, should not also subsist indefinitely on 
prayer alone. It is a proposition that cannot be 
successfully assailed, that, since God has pro- 
vided appropriate natural remedies for the cure 
of disease, he intends that man shall exercise 
his intelligence in searching out and applying 
them. The error ofthe Christian Scientists con- 
sists in the fact that they practically ignore the 
Divine bounty displayed in nature, the product 
of God’s Hand, and depend altogether upon psy- 
chological influeaces, which, well enough in cer- 
tain cases, are as ineffectual in others as the 
panacea of the charlatan. 

The Orphanage Record 

A PaGAN Ferstivau.—Christmas is a pagan, as 
well as a Christian, festival. For there are a 
great many pagans here in America. These 
care nothing for the religious or moral side of 
the festival. To them it is only a time for ex- 
changing gifts and eating dinners and taking 
part in what the newspapers call ‘‘social func- 
tions.” Itis perhaps a little absurd to oppose 
the childish belief in Santa Claus, as some good 
people do, but that worldly old saint should not 
usurp the place in a child’s heart which is due 
to the Holy Child. Those who have been 
brought up in the Church can hardly under- 
stand how little is still made of Christmas by 
some of the Protestant sects. Theold Puritan 
antagonism toitasa “papistical”’ observance has 
not yet wholly died away. Thereis no Protes- 
tant Kalendar, and no Feast of the Nativity is 
observed in Protestant churches. Many of 
these churches are not even open on Christmas 
Day, although there is sometimes a tree for the 
children on Christmas Eve. No wonder that 
with the religious aspect of the celebration only 
vaguely touched upon, these children grow up 
with comparatively little true reverence for 
the time. It is especially the duty of Church- 
men, therefore, to emphasize the day as a Holy 
Day of Obligation. Like Easter, it is one of the 
days when the faithful are expected to receive 
the Holy Communion, and this alone makes it a 
solemn day. How can we, then, slight or over- 
look its religious meaning, and keep it in 
the worldly manner merely? That it should be 
a time of joy is true; but is joy incompatible with 
religion? There is temptation to think so when 
the purely pagan attitude towards Christmas, of 
which even professed Christians are guilty, is re- 
called. Possibly there has been a reaction of 
late, but a tour of the shops will convince the 
most doubting that paganism is still very much 
in evidence. This is especially noticeable in 
those small and inexpensive remembrances 
which ought to convey above all else the senti- 
ment of the season. In cards and calendars and 
other gifts of the sort there is little to remind 
us of the Star of Bethlehem. Paganism strikes 
the keynote in nine cases out of ten. The 
change for the better which, as has been said, 
seems to be coming slowly, can only come 
through the earnest efforts of followers of Christ. 
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The household 


“In Great Humility” 


BY F. BURGE GRISWOLD 


Children of the human race, 
Covet ever highest place: 

Jesus came from heaven to earth, 
Choosing poor and humble birth. 


In His great humility, 
Taking guise of infancy, 
He has made his cradle bed 
In the lowly cattle shed. 


Oh, the: wondrous, wondrous love 
That could leave the realms above 
To exalt the souls of men 
To their pristine state again! 


Holy Babe, at Thy dear feet 
Hearts’ devotion, pure and sweet, 
On this sacred day we bring, 
As our fittest offering. 


Son of God, we worship Thee: 
To Thy Name all glory be! 
Songs of gratitude and praise 

Unto Jesus Christ we raise. 


Christmas, 1898. 


_Babushka, the Russian 
Santa Claus 


BY LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH 


“‘When she meets a twelve-month child, 
She looks in lingering doubt; 

‘Within her eyes a lamp doth shine, 
And slowly burneth out. 


“She kisseth it with running tears, 
She sighs a soul perplexed; 

Thisis not He,’ then murmureth she; 
‘But it will be the next.’ 


‘and so she drifts adown the years, 
A ghost with questioning eyes; 
While faint bells dabble in her ears 

And swimming stars arise. 


‘And so she blows about the world, 
A foam-fiake on the blast, 

Till she do sight Christ’s window bright, , 
And kiss His feet at last.” 


—FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 


4¢ A ND will she really come to-night, 
motherke?” 

This was the question that little Olga 
asked her mother, as keeping fast hold of 
her hand, she tiptoed with tiny steps across 
the snow to the village church. 

“Tsn’t Olga silly not to understand?” 
broke in Ivan who, the elder brother, on 
the other side of his mother, fancied he un- 
derstood everything. 

“The Babushka will come, won’t she, lit- 
tle mother? It is Ivan who can't under- 
‘stand, because he won’t. Who brought you 
your new little sleigh last year? You’re an 
ungrateful, bad boy. Isn’t he, little mother?” 

‘‘The Babushka’s gifts always come to good 
children,” answered the mother. 

“Then Ivan won’t have any this Christ- 
mas, because he’s so ungrateful!” 

“Little girls can’t judge; they don’t know 
good from bad,” said the boy. 

‘‘Alush, children,’’ said the mother, half 
under her breath. ‘‘Be quiet in the church, 
and pay attention.” 

As they passed the ‘‘icons”’ (images), she 
saw that Ivan’s hat was off, and that he 
made his bow, and the girls their curtsies. 

Christmas Eve vespers had followed a day 
-of fast, and the children longed for the serv- 
ice to be ended, that they might be home 
-.again for their supper. They knew that 
their good Christmas Eve supper had been 
already partly prepared for them. 

Olga kept her bright eyes fixed on the 
black window near them; for she knew like- 
wise that when the stars came out a’peep- 
‘ing, Father Stepan would say the benedic- 
tion, and they would go. 


And as the little groups silently left the 
church, the men in their long sheepskin 
coats, the women with their ‘‘bashliks” 
drawn over their heads, little Olga whis- 
pered to her mother: ‘‘Shall we find the 
Babushka when we get home?” and Mat- 
riora, with her fair hair braided, peeping 
from under her scarlet bashlik, heard an- 
other whisper in her ear: ‘I am coming 
with the singing boys to-night. I want you 
to throw your answer into my bag!” 

And Andreas, not wishing to be noticed, 
passed quickly on. 

A bright color came into Matriona’s fair 
face, and she drew a bit of her bashlik over 
it, and stepped out into the night, that 
her mother might not see the tear that stood 
inher blue eyes. 

“No rye bread, to-night, no rye bread,” 
shouted out Ivan, as they took their places 
at the supper table. ‘'We’re sick of rye 
bread, aren’t we, Olga?” 

“Oh, but the fish will make it taste good!” 
said Matriona, gently. 

And they had all the fish they could eat, 
prepared in different ways, according to the 
customs of ‘‘Little Russia,” ‘in remem- 
brauce,”’ father Nikolayan told them, and he 
had it from the priest, ‘‘that the Greek name 
for fish was the pass-word of the early 
Church, when they carried little fishes, too, 
of ivory.” 

‘‘Now we can watch for the Babushka,’, 
cried the baby of the family. 

“Not yet, not yet,” broke in her mother, 
as she set upon the table a dish of rice, 
sweetened with honey, with raisins sprinkled 
on the top, and mother Nikolayan’s face was 
grave, for it was the dish for the dead; and 
she thought of her Yarina, her first-born. 
Was she really dead, as she heard rumored? 
Dead she was to her, and grievously had she 
mourned her such. She daren’t so much as 
mention her name, for her father had for- 
bidden it with a cruel oath. 

And the mother asked herself: ‘‘Is my 
Yarina in a blessed heaven, forgiven by her 
Heavenly Father, although the dark waters 
of the Dneiper flow over her poor body, or 
is she straying still on the miserable, wild 
‘steppes of earth?” 

A hush fell on the whole family, for they 
knew the meaning of the dish of rice, and 
even little Olga ceased her questionings. 
And Matriona in her own mind, composed 
the letter she meant to write that evening 
to Andreas. She knew what there was to 
say. But howto say it, without wounding 
the heart that she knew beat tenderly for 
her sake! 


The ‘‘samovar” was still steaming with 
its hot tea, and Matriona had sliced a lemon 
into each cup, when the boy’s carol sounded 
up the village street, ‘‘God rest you, little 
children, let nothing you affright;” and mid 
all the trebles, she thought she could dis- 
tinguish the one bass voice, which she knew 
to be Andreas’. 

The letter, which she had with difficulty 
written in a large text hand (for she had 


had only the peasant schooling of the village 
of Roshim) she tied to a heavy lump of 
sweetmeat, that it might be sure to sink 
down into his bag when she threw it, 

“But the sugar cannot make it seem sweet 
to him, I knew,” she thought. She was 
wrong about the voice she thought she 
knew so well. 

It was the village choir in procession, and 
the priest come to bless the holy water for 
the year, that the family should require, 

Presently more voices floated towards 
them, from beneath the stars, through the 
clear and frosty air, ‘‘As Joseph was a’ 
walking, he heard an angel sing,” and there 
was a bass voice, that seemed to tremble, as 
its tones rang out. 

“Little mother, he’s plunged in the ice 
cold water, he’ll catch his death o’ cold,” 
cried little Paul, taking Matoushka Nikola- 
yan by the hand. ‘‘Do please take Andreas 
in out of the cold, and let him dry by your 
stove! What will our Matoushka doif An- 
dreas should be sick?” 

“Be off with you at once,I say. Don’t 
come round my house, whining like puppy- 
dogs,” was the only greeting given by the 
father of the family. 

‘‘Who told the fool to plunge into the 
water, because it had been blessed by Father 
Stepan; go about your business, I say!” 

A little creek, tributary to the great river 
Dnieper, ran through the parish, and, ac- 
cording to custom, the priest had cut a hole 
in the ice, shaped like a cross, and having 
blessed the water, Andreas, for luck, plunged 


in! 


There was no joy that night for mother 
and daughter. Matriona’s tears fell fast. ‘‘I 
did not kiss the ‘icon’ to-day as reverently 
as I ought, or the Holy Virgin would never 
let me have this trouble!” 

One little spell she’d try! All the family 
had gone to bed, and according to custom, 
the door of the kitchen was left open; the 
supper was still spread upon the table, and 
the house-door, for that one night of all the 
year, was left ajar, that when all was dark 
and still, the hungry souls might come in 
and feast. Matriona slipped quietly out of 
doors. Standing in the middle of the road, 
she took off one of her shoes, and threw it 
excitedly over her head, backwards. Hurry- 
ing to pick it up, she found the toe pointing 
away from home.” 

‘The good Virgin will help Andreas and 
me, I know by this. Thanks be unto God!” 


Olga was crying as she went upstairs to 
her own little room, and she heard her 
mother’s voice,trying to pacify her: ‘‘Hush, 
Olga, and I’1l tell you the story of your Ba- 
bushka, and then youcan go to sleep, and 
then by to-morrow she may have brought 
youa Christ-gift. Father Stepan has taught 
you about the ‘Wise Men’ at the ‘Catechism,’ 
and you have often sung— 


‘Three Wise Men from Orient are, 
Following as they come, the Star.’ 


Well, the ‘Wise Men’ called on the Ba- 
bushka to come with them and find the 
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Christ-child. ‘I cannot come,’ she answered, 
‘until I’ve swept my house!’ and the caravan 
went on without her. A little while after 
the Babushka started, and tried to catch 
them up, but she was too late and could not 
do so. Since that day, the story goes, she 
has wandered forever, looking for the 
Christ-child. For His sake, and hoping that 
it may be He, every young child is dear to 
her. When they get presents at Christmas 
time, we call them ‘Babushka gifts.’ ” 

“But, motherke, just let me look out of the 
window. Isaw the crack come in God’s dark 
blue floor, through the church window; and 
through the crack God dropped His little 
lamp, to tell us it was time to go home to 
supper. Just let me look out towards the 
‘steppes,’ and perhaps the Babushka may 
come that way!” 

And dressing her up ina soft fur hood 
and her own cloak, her mother let her go. 

“Yes, motherke, I see her come, a little 
black speck, right where the ‘steppes’ join 
thesky. Do you think she found the Christ- 
child? for that is where Father Stepan says 
He went after traveling so many miles, and 
she has just stepped down from there!” 

“T think it is just a tree that you see 
standing in the horizon!” 

‘‘No, no, I should have seen it standing 
there before, for I often look out to the 
place where the sky comes down and the 
earth goes up. There are no trees just 
there!” 

“Tt might be a little speck on the window- 
pane that I did not wash off.” 

‘No, no, I have touched it, and it does not 
move. But the speck is moving though. It 
is bigger than it was; and it’s moved away 
down from the sky. . . Its coming our way. 
Its been in the sky, I’m sure, for I see white 
light upon it, like patches of the moon. .. . 
Yes, itis awoman, and that’s what Babush- 
kais. .. She has a bashlik on her head, and 
she’s carrying a bundle . . a Christmas gift 
for me, I’m sure,” and the little girl fairly 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“Olga, Olga, you promised to be quiet, if 
ITlet you look out of the window. You’ll 
never sleep to-night.” And mother Niko- 
layan repented the permission she had given 
her child. 

‘*Well, motherke, come and look yourself, 
and you’llsee Babushka as well as me. Per- 
haps she has come for you, too. You were 
once a little girl like me, weren’t you?” 

“Yes, I certainly was, but I took the Ba- 
bushka’s gifts quietly, I didn’t make so much 
ado like you.” 

And the mother came over to the window, 
too. 

“Oh, you can’t see her now, because she 
has got behind those trees, the other side of 
the prairie; you’ll see her again, if you'll 
wait a minute.” 

“Nonsense, Olga, come back to bed now, 
like a good girl! Jl take care of anything 
she may bring you, and you can be dreaming 
about what it is to be.” 


The Nikolayans were but poor peasants; 
there were many things the mother would 
have liked to give her children ‘in the Ba- 
bushka’s name.’ “‘I’ll go to bed for five min- 
utes, and you'll let me look again, when she 
has passed the prairie trees, and got into 
the village street.” 

“Tl look for you, and tell you if she 
comes!” 

And the little girl nestled her head, hood 
and all, on her pillow, while her mother 
peered forth into the night. 

Her fancy wandered, too. It hung around 


her long-lost daughter, her Yarina. They 
were all within the home-nest but one, and 
that was her first-born. What cruel blast 
blew her forth? What shelter had her head 
found since? 

Wrapt in her reverie, she drew the cur- 
tain, and hearing the soft breathing of her 
child, she noiselessly prepared for rest. 

A footfall on the crisp snow path....A 
creaking of the door, as itopened wider, ... 
another step, and then a third on the kitch- 
en floor beneath, . .. thena child’s ery, 
piercing louder than the rest! 

Another moment, and she was bending 
over her Yarina, loosening a babe from her 


grasp,... bringing warm milk to revive her 
fainting energies, ...and kissing her pale 
brow! 


The Epiphany (the Russian Christmas), 
dawned bright and sunny. 

A fair child, with a little pale face, but 
yet with a dimpled hand, lay beside little 
Olga, as she woke. 

‘‘The Christ-child’s come, I knew He 
would!’’ were her wakening words. 

“Father, forgive me, can’t you forgive 
me!” were the heart-broken words the poor 
girl whispered in Nikolayan’s ear. 

Ina dream that night he had seen her 


stand, looking down on to the dark waters of 
the Dneiper, while a voice shouted in his 
ear: ‘‘Man, thou art responsible; thou need- 
lessly crossed her love, and thy scorn drove 
her forth. . . . Beware, thou repeatest not: 
thine offense!” 

It ail came back to him in a flash; and an- 
swering, he said toher, ‘‘I was harsher than 
I meant to be!” 

And he took the babe from her arms, and 
kissed it on both cheeks, 

“As long as we have bread, he shall share 
it with us!” 

Matriona’s eyes were swollen with weep- 
ing, and she wearily moved about her house- 
hold work. 

The Epiphany sun brought a great mani- 
festation of light into that little peasant 
home. 

The Church service over, Andreas caught. 
up Matriona as she was leaving the church- 
yard, with a beaming face, and nothing the 
worse for his cold plunge, he whispered in 
her ear: ‘‘Your father will let me come and 
see you, he told me he was sorry about last. 
night!’ 

‘‘T’'m glad then you did not have my letter!” 

It was still in her pocket, tied to the 
sweet-meat; and hastily untying it, she 
tore it up, and putting the sugar-ring in his 
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Land, said shyly, ‘take this instead!” 
When they all sat down to their Christ- 
mas dinner, little Olga said: ‘'The good 
Babushka, she caught up the Magi after all, 
and brought them all back to our house: 
Yarina, though she isonly a woman; and the 
‘ baby, a very little one, and Andreas who 
Matriona thinks is the best of all!” 


The Leland Mortgage 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 
AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETO. 
(All Rights Reserved) 


CHAPTER XII. 


T was a weary week to Joan; the thought 

of Edgerly haunted her by day and night, 
a dread that she could not conquer; and 
with it she felt a feverish longing for tidings 
from Rothwell, for one word to give her 
strength and comfort, but none came. 

And now the week was at an end, and to- 
day she might expect Hdgerly. 

That morning Bert set out by day-break 
for Los Angeles, and it was still early in 
the forenoon when he found himself in the 
wide, shaded street, with the handsome 
houses on either side, in which was Lucy 
Kenyon’s home. Little did the boy dream, 
as he passed in through the gate, with his 
basket of fruit, what was to result from his 
doing so. 

Lucy was sitting in her pretty morning 
gown, ‘‘making believe” to herself that she 
was writing letters, but, in reality, lost in 
very painful meditation. A man’s or a 
woman’s nature may be narrow enough in 
some directions, or mentally cramped or un- 
developed, but it will always have room for 
pain, plenty of room for suffering, according 
to its kind. Sorrow is a plant that will 
grow in all kinds of ground, and spread and 
flourish like a upas tree; whereas the little 
herb of joy is easily blighted by the adverse 
winds of misfortune or the chilling frost of 
unkindness. 

“Miss Lucy,” said the old housekeeper, 
coming in softly, ‘‘the boy you wanted to 
see is here. He’s brought some fruit. Shall 
I send him in?” 

Lucy started and flushed. ‘The boy?—Oh 
yes, youcan send himin. You startled me 
—I did not hear you coming.” 

“You don’t seem quite well this morning, 
dearie. May be some other time, when 
you feel better”— 

‘No, no,” said the girl impatiently. ‘‘I 
want to see him now,” and Mrs. Goodwin, 
wondering at the change in her gentle, 
careless young mistress, disappeared. 

Presently there was a tap at the door,and, 
in answer to Lucy’s nervous ‘‘come in,” Bert 
Priestly. entered. The boy’s beautiful, 
courageous eyes, the counterpart of Joan’s, 
looked inquiringly at the young lady. He 
held his great straw hat in one sunburnt 
hand. 

“Good morning,” said Lucy, a little awk- 
wardly; ‘‘sit down for a few minutes, won’t 
you? You bring such beautiful fruit, I 
thought I would like to see you and ask you 
about your ranch.” 

Bert sat down on one of the dainty, satin- 
covered chairs, feeling a little uneasy, lest 
it should give way beneath him. ‘‘Thank 
you,” he said, ‘‘I’ll be glad to tell you. I’m 
glad you like the fruit; it grows finely on 
grandfather’s ranch.” 

“Where do you live?” asked Lucy, and 
Bert who was far from being tongue-tied or 
bashful, was delighted to tell this pretty 


young lady all she wanted to know. ‘‘You 
must come out and see the ranch sometime,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s just a lovely drive through the 
pass and up into the foot-hills.” 

Had he any brothers or sisters? she asked, 
and Bert told her of Joan, his only sister. 

‘Is she like you?” asked Lucy. 

“No,” laughed Bert, ‘‘Joan’s a beauty— 
she’s a regular beauty, she isn’t like me!” 

Lucy was silent for a moment or two, and 
then, with a great throbbing of her heart, 
she said: ‘‘Do you remember Mr. Edgerly, 
that gentleman who was here one day when 
you came?” 

“Mr. Edgerly!”’ exclaimed Bert, ‘‘I guess 
I do; why, he’s got to be a friend of ours, a 
great friend. He comes up to the ranch 
ever so often.” 

‘“‘Is—is he a friend of your sister?” asked 
Lucy with lips that seemed to stiffen as she 
put the question, but playing carelessly 
with her watch-chain as she spoke. 

“Why, yes,’ said Bert, ‘‘I guess he’s bet- 
ter friends with her than with any of us. 
Hes always got a lot to say to Joan.” 

Lucy’s little plump hands clenched each 
other until the nails wounded the delicate 
flesh. If Bert had not been a boy, he must 
have noticed the color flushing and fading 
in her face, the drawn look of pain about 
the lips. , 

‘And her name is Joan,” she said, with a 
strange little laugh—‘twhat an odd name. 
Perhaps, some day, I may ride up to see 
your ranch and—your sister. Tell me the 
way again; through the pass, you say? and 
then?” 

Bert gave exact directions as to the road, 
and then, as the young lady grew suddenly 
silent, he wished her good-morning and 
went away. He might have thought more 
of his interview with her, had he not been 
so engrossed with his fruit-selling, but he 
was very ambitious to dispose of his whole 
load, and as the Leland fruit was of the best 
quality, he bad a good many customers. 
The little canvas bag was quite distended 
by the late afternoon, and Bert indulged his 
pony with a rest and feed ata little ranch 
house near the pass, where travelers some- 
times put up coming and going. He even 
went into the ‘‘guest-room’”’ and had a chat 
with the rancher’s wife, whom he knew, 
and ordered a cup of coffee and something 
to eat. So it happened that he did not meet 
Edgerly in the pass. 

It was the Captain, this time, who was 
waiting for Edgerly, anxiously watching 
from the piazza; Joan was not visible, as 
the young man road up. Was it a good or 
an ill omen? he asked himself. ‘Where is 
Miss Priestly?” he inquired presently, after 
shaking hands warmly with the Captain. 
“‘T should like her to hear what I have to 
tell you, Captain; she has always taken part 
in our conferences, and I am sure you like 
her to know all your affairs.” 


So Joan was called. She came with a col- 
orless face, and averted her eyes from Edg- 
erly’s eager glance, as he rose and held out 
his hand. It was impossible, before ‘her 
grandfather, to refuse her own, but a slow, 
deep flush of helpless indignation rose to 
her cheek at the passionate pressure Kdgerly 
dared to give it. 

After all, Edgerly had nothing to say be- 
yond repeating what he had told Joan at his 
last visit. The money would be forthcom- 
ing in good time to pay off the mortgage, 
and Captain Leland, instead of being at the 
mercy of a heartless speculator, would be 
indebted to one who would consider it a 
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pride and pleasure to help aman so worthy 
out of his difficulties. The rate of interest 
had been exorbitant; in the future, it should 
be so moderate that there would be no diffi- 
culty in paying it, and should there be any, 
Edgerly said with a smile, the Captain 
might rest assured that he would not be 
pressed for it. 

The old man straightened himself in his 
chair; it seemed as if an actual, tangible 
load had been lifted from his shoulders. 
‘Mr. Edgerly,” he said, in a voice that 
sounded younger and stronger than his had 
been for many a day, ‘‘it’s no use my trying 
to tell you what I feel. I can only say if 
ever a man was grateful to another, l’m 
that man. I’ve been living on the hopes of 
this, but now I have it from your own lips.” 

“Not another word, Captain,” said Edger- 
ly, ‘it’s quite enough reward for me to have 
served you and—your family.” 

“Joan,” said the Captain, ‘‘why don’t you 
speak? She’s been rather out of sorts late- 
ly, and no wonder,” he went on, taking his 
granddaughter’s hand in his, and patting it 
gently, “‘but we’re done with our hard 
times, please theLord; cheer up, girlie.”’ 

“I’ve told Mr. Edgerly that we were 
grateful, grandfather,” Joan forced herself 
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to say. ‘‘It will be a very different life for 
you now.” 

“Well, run away now, and help your 
mother. Tell her we want the very best 
dinner she can get us to-day.” 

When she was gone, Edgerly had a strug- 
gle with himself. Should he speak to the 
Captain about her and enlist his sympathy 
and influence over Joan on his (Edgerly’s) 
behalf? He answered the-old man’s re- 
marks at random. His lips parted to speak 
of his love for the girl, but he refrained. 
The old man, he said to himself, was, after 
all, sucha quixotic fool—he knew him well 
by this time—that he would rather sacrifice 
the ranch, even now, than bring any pres- 
sure to bear on Joan if she were unwilling 
to become Edgerly’s wife. No, better deal 
with her alone. 

He had come determined to secure an in- 
terview with her. The week that had 
passed had wrought a change for the worse 
in Edgerly. He had yielded himself utterly 
to his passion, and thrown any consideration 
that might weigh against it to the winds. 
He endured tue delay with the best grace 
he could, but when at last dinner was over, 
and he was going, he boldly asked her fora 
few words before he lef. Ske walked with 
him as far as the old sycamore, where he 
had sat beside her at his first visit to the 
ranch.. He had crossed the Rubicon, and it 

“was impossible now to go back to their for- 
mer relations to each other. 

It was Joan who first spoke: 

“Mr. Edgerly,” she said, ‘‘I have come 
with you because I wanted to speak to you. 
Ithought of writing, to spare you and my- 
self, but I knew you would come to-day.”’ 

“Let us sit down,” he said, ‘‘it was here 
that I felt for the first time that the aim 
and object of my life thenceforth would be 
to possess you as my wife. If you have come 
to ask me to give that up, Joan, you have 
come in vain.” 

“You must not speak to me so,’ said 
Joan,pale and indignant; ‘‘no man can have 
the right to speak so to a woman who has 
told him what I have told you.” 

‘“What have you told me?” he said. ‘‘That 
you do not love me? How many women, 
think you, have said that to the men whom 
they afterwards learned to love? I cau af- 
ford to wait, Joan, until you learn to love 
me, but you must not repulse me.” 

Joan looked at him with a sort of wonder. 
The audacity and reckless determination 
with which he addressed her, robbed her 
for the moment of the power of replying, 
But it was only for a moment. Suddenly 
she seemed to hear another voice: ‘‘I should 
like to hear from your own lips,” it said, 
“that you will not forget me.” With what 
true manliness, with what tender deference 
had those words been spoken!. The color 
came into her cheeks and lips, and her eyes 
brightened, 

‘Mr. Edgerly, we owe you a great deal; 
you have done us a great kindness; were it 


not for that, I should never speak to you 


again.” She looked almost scornfully in- 
dignant as she rose from her seat beside 
him, but she had never looked so beautiful. 


Edgerly rose quickly, too, and for an in- 
stant laid his hand upon her arm. .‘‘You 
must listen to me a little longer,” he said. 
You have driven me to say what I had not 
intended saying, but you leave me no choice, 
for I must win you, Joan, by one means or 
another. If you will not accept me for my 
own sake, then do'so for your grandfather's, 
You know best what--it would be to him to 


lose this place and go out penniless in his 
old age into a world that is very hard tothe 
old and poor.” 

Joan said not a word, only looked at him 
searchingly, as though she were trying to 
understand his meaning. 

“T must win you,” he repeated, and 
though he flushed crimson under her look, 
he went on without flinching. ‘‘It is for 
you to say whether he shall stay in peace 
and comfort to the end of his days or go—as 
Ihave said. Promise me that you will try 
to love me, and he shall stay.” 

The stillness of the late afternoon brooded 
over the mesa, There was a breathless si- 
lence when Edgerly ceased speaking. Joan 
had turned pale again, and a strained, 
wearied look came into her face. ‘‘And if 
not?” she said. 

“If you reject me, I, on my part, with- 
draw my promise ”’ 

The girl turned her face away; she need 
not: have done so, for Edgerly looked down 
as he spoke. Shame was strong within him, 
but his reckless passion was stronger still. 

Slowly, and without a word, Joan moved 
away. She, for her part, could not look at 
this man who had fallen immeasurably in 
her esteem. She was learning her first bit- 
ter lesson of human selfishness, But Edger- 
ly walked beside her a few paces, 

“T will leave you to think of this,” he 
said. ‘‘l am ready and anxious to keep my 
promise to your grandfather; it rests with 
you—Joan, for your sake I am gladly giving 
up what most men covet very highly. Only 
be mine, Joan, and you can make of me 
what you will. Will you not speak to me?” 

‘“*T will think of what you have said,” Joan 
answered faintly, still with averted face. ‘‘I 
beg you will leave me.” 

He turned away then, and Joan, walking 
slowly on, heard the gallop of his horse. 
She sat down on a great bough that had 
been wrenched from one of the sycamores 
by a winter storm wind. She could not face 
them at home; she must have time to 
recover somewhat before meeting her 
grandfather. ‘‘O Geoffrey, Geoffrey,” she 
moaned, ‘“‘if you were but here! What shall 
Ido? What shall I do?” 


How could she dare to tell her grand- 
father of her interview with Edgerly? to 
dash the old man’s hopes, when he was so 
elated, so confident? ‘‘It will kill him,” she 
whispered, ‘‘it will kill him.’’ She did not 
doubt that he would give up the place with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, rather than she 
should purchase it at such a price, but oh, 
how hard it would be for him! She looked 
about her,as it were, with her grandfather’s 
eyes. She loved the old place dearly her- 


self; she had been born here, and most of 
her young life had been spent here, but it 


was of the old man that she thought. She 
looked at the purple clusters among the 
vines, at the orange grove below the syca- 
mores where the pale-gold spheres were al- 
ready showing among the glossy foliage. 
This past week the Captain had begun to 
feel such a strong hope that the place might 
be saved, he had worked upon his ranch 
with such a look of happy interest, that 
Joan’s eyes, watching him, had sometimes 
filled with tears, and to-day, since Edgerly’s 
personal assurances, years seemed to have 
been: lifted from the old man’s life. How 
could she tell him? and on the other hand?— 
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in name, think perhaps “it’s about the 
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In the warm stillness Joan shuddered. 
Could she give herself to this man? If 
Rothwell indeed were dead, or had forgot- 
ten her, it might not matter much what be- 
came of her. 

She heard her grandfather’s step. She 
had been sitting there a long time without 
knowing it. The shadows were lengthen- 
ing. ‘‘What’s the matter, Joan?” said the 
Captain; ‘‘tyour mother has been calling 
you. You look ill, child.” 

“Nothing, grandfather,” said the girl, 
starting up. ‘‘I’ve just been sitting here 
thinking a bit.” She slipped her hand with- 
in his arm, and they turned towards the 


house. 
“The ‘Mission grapes’ are ripening fast,” 


said the Captain, stopping to look at them. 
“T’m thinking I'll sell them to the San Ga- 
briel winery this year. Guess I’ll drive over 
there with Bert to-morrow and ask tkeir 
price.” He had not spoken with ‘such 
cheerful decision about anything for long 
months past. ‘“‘I tell you, Joan, things look 
different to me from what they did. After 
all, your old grandfather will be able to 
keep a roof over your: heads, and may be 
leave you all something to live on, when he 
answers the last roll-call. Eh Joan?” 

Joan only answered by a pressure of his 
arm. She could not sneak, and the Captain, 
in his new-found hopefulness, did not notice 
how pitiful was the smile on her pale lips, 
and what a hunted look had come into her 


eyes. 
“Mr. Edgerly’s done us a good turn, if 


ever man did,’ the Captain went on. ‘It 
was a lucky day for us when Lawyer Ken- 
yon senthim. Well, he shan’t suffer for his 
kindness. He shall be promptly paid the 
interest,and I was talking to him to-day 
about the water development. He thinks 
something may be made of it, and if he goes 
into it with me, it may turn out a good thing 
for him, too.” 

Thus it was that Joan’s struggle with her- 
self began, a struggle which no one shared, 
though her mother, keen-sighted in her 
great, repressed love for the girl, noted her 
wan, changed looks, and was full of forebod- 


ng. 
(To be continued.) 


WISH I had time to tell at length the 

story which lies before me of a good bish- 
op across the Atlantic. He was.a widower, 
he had an only daughter, married and gone 
to live in the far West, and the bishop was 
going to spend a happy Christmas with 
them. It was a four-days’ journey by train. 
There was a large party of travelers, who 
were moving incessantly up and down the 
cars, and everybody had a smile and kindly 
word for the bishop, and he the like for 
them. But it would be hard to describe the 
consternation which fell upon them all when 
first a high wind arose, and then the snow 
came in blinding sheets, and the drifts 
piled higher and higher, and the train 
- moved more and more slowly, and at last 
stopped altogether. And it was Christmas 
Eve! 

Of course there were howls from the poor 
children and some tears from the mothers. 
But there was also the bishop. ‘‘They 
would have a Christmas tree anvhow,” he 
said, and they would hope to get to their 
journey’s end in time for some turkey and 
pudding. He went to the porters and 
begged for coffee and soup packets, went 
among the richer passengers and begged 
for the presents wbich they were taking to 
their friends, trusting that they would 


either buy more orenjoy the luxury of hav- 


ing bestowed them on the distressed. Aud 
he was met with a marvelous response, 
boxes of bon-bons, flasks of scent, warm mit- 
tens, toys and games, and picture books. 
And then pressing into the service one of 
the college students in the train, none 
other than the Harvard ‘‘half-back,” he 
and some others got out into the wood with 
emergency axes, and worked away at the 
roots of a tree, which was at once dragged 
into the car, and they dressed it up, and it 
was verily a glad sight. Then the children 
were put to bed. There were a great num- 
ber of Germans among these, and the bish- 
op said a few words to them in their own 
language, and asked them to say a prayer, 
and a chorus went forth which they had 


learned in fatherland: 
Ich bin klein 
Mein Herz ist rein 
S ll neimand darin wohnen 
Nur Jesu allein, 


with the Lord’s Prayer following. 

The storm ceased in the night, and next 
morning the trains went on its way merrily 
and reached its destination, and I dare say 
the good bishop preached a good Christmas 
sermon in the parish church, but it could 
hardly have been a better one than he 
preached in the cars on Christmas Eve.— 
The Church Times, 


A Christmas Church 


NE of the oddest and prettiest sights in 


the shopping district these days is a 


church made entirely of lawn pocket-hand- | 


kerchiefs. This curious edifice is shown in 
one of the big double windows of O'Neill’s 
store on Sixth avenue between Twentieth 
and Twenty-first streets. The church isa 
large one, with broad steps leading up to its 
three doors, and electric lamps burning 
brightly at the foot of the steps. 
tibule of the church is to be seen, with the 
inner doors covered with red satin, in real- 
istic imitation of the shiny baize doors of 
most church vestibules. The walls, steeples, 
and slanting roof of the edifice are tiled 
with handkerchiefs, some of them folded so 
as to represent slates, others in squares or 
smooth oblongs, to imitate bricks or blocks 
of marble; a row of ecru-colored lawn hand- 
kerchiefs at the edge of the roof looks like 
a border of cream-tinted tiles. The whole 
church is sprinkled with diamond dust, 
which gleams like ice crystals or newly 
fallen snow. Windows of stained glass, 
through which light gleams cheerily, re- 
lieve the whiteness of the walls, completing 
this ingenious illusion of achu rch on Christ, 
mas Eve. 


E have a limited number of combina 

tion sets of the Prayer Book and Hym- 

nal retailing at $5 each, which we will send 

absolutely free to any subscriber sending us 

two new subscriptions. Address THE Liv- 
ING CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


The ves- | 


[TT recommended the great writer and 

divine, Paley, fora bishopric. ‘‘What,” 
said George III., ‘‘Pigeon Paley, No! No- 
No!” The reason he called him Pigeon 
Paley was from his famous apologue about 
property, which he described thus: ‘If you 
should see a flock of pigeons in a field of 
corn, and if instead of each picking where 
and what it liked, you should see ninety-nine 
of them gathering all they got into a heap, re- 
serving nothing for themselves but the 
chaff and refuse, and keeping this heap for 
one, and that the weakest and perhaps the 
worst pigeon of the flock, you would see 
nothing more than what is every day prac- 
ticed and established among men. Among 
men you see the ninety and nine toiling and 
scraping together a heap of superfiuities for 
one, and this one, too, oftentimes the fee- 
blest and worst of the whole set, getting 
nothing for themselves all the while, but a 
little of the coarsest of the provisions which 


their own industry produces.” This bit of 
writing cost Paley a mitre, George III. see- 
ing in himself the feeblest and worst pig- 
eon, and revenging himself accordingly. 
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Children’s hour 


— 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


His Holy Temple 
A True Incident 
BY W. B. M. 


CHEERFUL hum of voices greeted the 

rector as he entered the church. The 
sunlight seemed full of Christmas meaning 
as it touched the holly berries and gilded 
even the sombre green of the cedar boughs. 
There were earnest faces, busy workers, 
and ascore of willing little messengers to 
run on errands. The good rector, with a 
hearty word of encouragement for each 
group, passed through the church, linger- 
ing for a moment to lay his hand lovingly on 
the head of his youngest daughter, as she 
set on the steps with her young friends, 
twining a garland. 

‘Mr. Lawrence is very ill, and soI must 
go out in the country, but I leave helping 
hands everywhere;” and the rector was gone, 
with a smile and a friendly nod for the boys 
who were breaking cedar on the grass. 

Quietly and steadily the ladies in the 
guild worked, until the chancel, with its 
beautiful symbols, was finished. Only the 
star was to be added later in the evening. 

They had gone home, and now a group of 
young people returned with a load of ever- 
greens, for which they had gone unneces- 
sary ‘‘miles and miles.” With no restraining 
presence, and with the festive feeling in the 
air, they forgot they were in the House of 
God. They did not mean it for irreverence. 
It was simply thoughtlessness. 

“T do wish we could put this here. It 
would be perfectly lovely,” and one girl 
held a glossy branch of mistletoe against 
the cedar and holly in the font. 

‘Trene Howard! How can you talk so! 
Who ever heard of mistletoe in a church?” 

‘*T don't see why not,” persisted Irene. ‘‘If 
those old Druids did have it first, why can’t 
we convert a beautiful pagan custom into a 
Christmas decoration?” 

‘‘Well, for a minister’s daughter, [rene, I 
must say that your theology is mixed,” 
laughingly called out another girl. 

“T don’t know anything about Druids,” 
Kate Irving said, ‘‘but Ido know that this 
piece of mistletoe is going right under the 
chandelier at home for my Christmas party. 
O girls! you remember last night?” 

A lively discussion followed, and merry 
laughter filled the church. The taller girls 
were dressing the gas fixtures, with many 
cautions from their helpers as to the peril- 
ous positions they had taken. The exam- 
ple of the larger girls soon influenced the 
younger ones, and they came marching in 
with their garland in a gay little procession 
and carried it up in the gallery. 

“T say, Ned,I can’t find those wreaths 
anywhere, and they’re wanted now,’’ called 
out one small boy. ‘‘Oh, here they are up 
here. Come and get them,” was the an- 
swer, as Ned leaned over the gallery rail- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I’m too tired, just drop them down, 
will you? Ill catch.” 

And down they came, one at a time, to 
the excited interest of the young folks who 
sat on the railing as audience. 

Just as the last one fell, the church door 


opened and a lady came quietly in, followed 
by two-tiny little children. The mother 
walked to the font, saying gently: 

‘The children planted these flowers them- 
selves. They have been saving them for 
Christmas. Can you put them here?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed. Look at those darling lit- 
tle children. Do look! They think it’s 
church time, and Kate pointed to them. 

Hand in hand, and as softly as if it were 
indeed Sunday, they came up the aisle and 
entered their own pew. There they sat, 
with serious looks on their sweet faces, and 
as impulsive Irene ran down to kiss them, 
they looked at her wonderingly, and an- 
swered in whispers. ‘Their coming had 
caused a lullin the chatting, but it seemed 
to go on just the same when they passed out 
again. 

But the message they brought sank deep 
in one heart. Muriel Wayne’s head bent 
lower, and her fingers trembled as she fas- 
tened the leaves around the base of the lec- 
turn, She did not answer Will’s gay jest, 
and the thought of her own childhood came 
swift and clear to her mind, as he turned 
away and she was left alone to her task. 

She remembered her first impressions ofa 
beautiful church, low, sweet music,the min- 
ister with his white robes, saying in his sol- 
emn voice: 

‘“*The Lord is in His Holy temple, let all 
the earth keep silence before him.” 


How it seemed as if indeed the presence 
of God hallowed the building, and she re- 
membered how she would never run past 
the church, even on week days. Then when 
she was older, parts of the service were 
dimly understood, and she could spell out 
the words above the pulpit in golden let- 
ters on the blue vaulted chancel, ‘*Rever- 
ence my sanctuary,” and mother had ex- 
plained its meaning. She remembered the 
thrill of joy when mother had trusted her 
with the beautiful cross of white roses to 
carry to church early one Easter morning. 
She thought of the Hebrews’ holy of 
holies, and felt that only good people like 
Miss Belle who visited the sick, could be 
found worthy to help the minister put the 
flowers in the church. 

And why had she changed? When did it be- 
gin—this drifting away from her childhood’s 
high ideals? Must she trace it all back to 
that Saturday so long ago when she had per- 
mission to stay if she wasneeded? Howshe 
had lingered, hoping to be sent on some mes- 
sage. 

One of the ladies stepped back to survey 
the chancel rail, critically saying: 

“Well, it looks all right from here where 
the congregation can see it. I don’t sup- 
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pose Mr. Fenton will mind seeing the strings 
and ends.” 

The words came asa shock to the child 
standing by. They had been studying ‘‘The 
Builders,” at school, and whenever she 
came to that verse: 

bid bat the elder day of art, 

Builde*s wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere.” 

“She had thought that Christians would 
make even more beautiful the temple of the 
True God. How could they leave rough 

‘edges and strings on one side! 

But through the years she had drifted 
with the tide. 

‘And a little child shall lead them.” 

There were tears in her eyesnow as she 
fastened the last leaf in its place. She could 
not live over the years in which her influ- 
ence had been on the wrong side. They 
were gone with their results. 

She was alone inthe quiet church, and 
she knelt there and prayed for forgiveness 
and guidance in the years to come. 

Yes, we should come at the holy seasons 
to make beautiful our Father’s house—come 
with willing hands and ready feet—come as 
little children, for even a child can help; 
come as children older grown, gladly but 
humbly, as Ezra has written in the centur- 
ies gone by, ‘‘To strenythen their hands in 
the work of the house of God, the God of Is- 
rael.” 


Lewis Carroll’s Child-Friends 


D. Collingwood, a relative of the late C, 
« L. Dodgson, better known as ‘‘Lewis 
Carroll,” contributes an article to the De- 
cember Century on ‘‘Some of Lewis Carroll’s 
Child-Friends.” The following are three 
characteristic letters quoted in the article: 


Cu. Cu. OxrorD, July 21st. 1876. 

My Dear GERTRUDE: Explain tome how Iam 
to enjoy Sandown without you. Howcan I walk 
on the beach alone? How canTI sit alone on 
those wooden steps? So, yousee,as I shan’t be 
able to do without you, you will have to come. 
If Violet comes, I shall tell her to invite you to 
stay with her, and then I shall come over in the 
Heather Bell and fetch you. 

If I ever do come over, I see I couldn’t go 
back the same day; so you will have to engage 
me a bed somewhere in Swanage; and if you 
can’t find one, I shall expect you to spend the 
night on the beach, and give up your room to me. 
Guests, of course, must be thought of before 
children; and I’m sure in these warm nights 
the beach will be quite good enough for you. If 
you did feel a little chilly, of course you could go 
into a bathing-machine, which everybody knows 
is very comfortable to sleep in. You know they 
make the floor of soft wood on purpose. I send 
you seven kisses (to last a week), and remain, 

Your Loving Friend, 
Lewis CARROLL. 


Cu. Cu , OxForD, Oct. 28, 1876. 

My DEAREST GERTRUDE: You will be sorry, 
and surprised, and puzzled, to hear what a queer 
illness I have had ever since you went. I sent 
for the doctor, and said: ‘‘Give me some medi- 
cine, for I’m tired.’? He said: ‘Nonsense and 
stuff! You don’t want medicine; go to bed!” he 
said. “No; it isn’t the sort of tiredness that 
wants bed. I’m tired in the face.» He looked 
alittle grave, and said: ‘‘Oh, it’s your nose 
that’s tired ; a person often talks too much when 
he thinks he nose a great deal.’’ I said: ‘No; 
it isn’t the nose. Perhaps it’s the hair.’? Then 
he looked rather grave, and said: ‘“NowI un- 
derstand; you have been playing too many hairs 
on the pianoforte.’ ‘'No, indeed, [ haven’t,’’ I 
said, ‘and it isn’t exactly the hair; it’s more 
about the nose and chin. Then helooked a good 
deal graver, and said: ‘‘Have you been walking 
much on your chin lately?” I said; 


“No.” 


“Well!” he said, ‘‘ t puzzles me very much. Do 
you think that it’s in the lips?” “Of course!’ 
I said, “that exactly what it is!” Then he 
looked very grave indeed, and said: “I think 
you must have been giving too many kisses.” 
“Well,” I said, ‘I did give one kiss to a baby 
child, a little friend of mine.» ‘Think again,’ 
hesaid. ‘‘Are you sureit was only one?” I 
thought again, and said: ‘Perhaps it was 
eleven times.’’ Then the doctor said: ‘You 
must not give her any more till your lips are 
quite rested again.”? ‘But what am I to do2”’ 
I said, ‘‘because, you see, I owe her a hundred 
and eigh y-two more.” Then he looked so grave 
that the tears ran down his cheeks, and he 
said: ‘‘You may send them to her in a box.” 
Then I remembered a little box that I once 
bought at Dover and thought I would some day 
give it to some little girl or other. SolI have 
packed them allin it very carefully; tell me if 
they come safe, or if any are lost-on the way. 


READING STATION, April 138, ’78. 


My Dear Gertrupe: AsI have to wait here 
for half an hour, I have been studying Brad- 
shaw (most things, you know, ought to be stu- 
died; even a trunk is studded with nails), and 
the result is that it seems I could come, any day 
next week, to Winchtield, so as to arrive there 
about one; and that, by leaving Winchfield 
again about half-past six, I could reach Guild- 
ford again for dinner. The next question is: How 
far is it from Winchfield to Rotherwick? Now 
do not decieve me, you wretched child! If itis 
more than a hundred miles, I can’t come to see 
you, and there is no use to talk aboutit. If itis 
less, the next question is: How much less? 
These are serious questions, and you must be as 
serious as a judge in answering them. There 
mustn’t be a smile in your pen, or a wink in 
your ink (perhaps you’ll say: ‘‘There can’t be 
wink iu ink, but there may be ink in a wink’”— 
but this is trifling; you mustn’t make jokes like 
that when I tell you to be serious), while you 
write to Guildford and answer these two ques- 
tions. You might as well tell me at the same 
time whether you are:still-living at Rotherwick 
—and whether you are at: home—and whether 
you get my letter—and whether yow’re still a 
child, or a grownup person—and whether 
you’re going to the sea side next summer—and 
anything else (except the alphabet and the 
multiplication table) that you happen to know. 
isend you 1,000,000 kisses, and remain, 

Your loving friend, 
C. L. Dopeson. 


As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
—Thackeray: 


With gentle deeds and kindly thoughts 
And loving words withal, 
Welcome the merry Christmas in, 
And hear a brother’s call. 
—Lawrence, 


The poor will many a care forget; 
The debtor think not of his debt; 
But as they each enjoy their cheer, 
Wishit were Christmas all the year, 


—Thomas Miller, 


CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Ef- 
fectual, Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long heen con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risivgs, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing; headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouht, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found ina treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and bealthy digestion 
is the one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 


According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest 
and best treatment 1s to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. These tablets can now be found at 
all drug stores, under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine, can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 


Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition, resulting from a neglected cold 
in the head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed, and the poi- 
sonous discharge therefrom passing back- 
ward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. 
Medical authorities prescribed for me for 
three years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure; but to-day I am the happiest of men, 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found: flesh, appetite, and sound rest from 
their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy,for any form of in- 
digestion, catarrh of stomach, billiousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals, 


Send for little book mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 
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HALL & ROCKEL 
PROPRIETORS 


* NEw YORK + 


HALL & RUCKEL . 


PHS} Sample Phial FREE if you mention this paper and send 
three Cents for postage. Address P.O. Box 247. N. Y. City. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Reed: }~=© MEMORIALS 


Consult at once in reference to any work 
desired this Xmas seas n. 

We Have on hand, ready for immediate 
delivery, important new designs in Metal. 
Carved Wood, Marble and Mosaic, Altar 
Crosses, Vases, Desks and Candlesticks, 
Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts, etc., etc. Send 
for photographs. 


-S R: IcaAMB - 
© 


59 Carmine St., 
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NEW YORK. 
COX SONS & VINING, 


@ 

a 

: 70 Fiith Avenue, New York. 

$ OASSOOKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, §, 

ew CHOIR VESTMENTS, & 

e ; IMMBROLWERIES AND FABRICS. 5 

$ SUCCESSORS TO 3 

rk COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. ¢ 
VAAN WAY BOONE WWOUVOBUE Dae 


= TVETKESARTWORKSY new von: 
WINDOWS, 


Churce FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Aye., New York. 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


re.° AVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
f m HAVE FURN/SHED £3.00: J 2 
- [WURCH, SCHOOL & OTH 


(ER Ei 
s NEELY & CO,, [PUREST Best 
Pye] HOLM UI: 
YA WEST-TROY-BLY.Nseicmeyac 
CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE nears rare 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send for 
Catalogue.. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, Oo 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 8. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


v 3S) ee Sweet pone 
=== heapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
yw Fully Guaranteed 

and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Fell:. 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


PHENIX M’F’G CO. Eau Claire, Wis. 


ALTAR FRONTALS FOR SALE, 


Very handsomely embroidered Red, Green, 
and Purple Damask Silk Frontals, 6 ft. 6in. long, 
done in best gold and colors, from designs by ex- 
pert artists. Correspond with Miss Watson, 
3605 Hamilton st., West Philadelphia. 


TO THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 

Take the Sunshine Route from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and other points in Cal- 
ifornia, and escape the rigors of winter in the 
East and North. 

Pullman Tourist Cars for first and second- 
class passengers leave Chicago every Saturday 
at 2 o’clock P. M., via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway to Kansas City, thence to Cal- 
ifornia via the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway—a real Sunshine Route. 

This is the earliest afternoon train leaving 
Chicago for the West after arrival of morning 
trains from the Hast, thus avoiding tedious de- 


lay. 

The Sunshine Route is essentially the best 
and most patronized through car line for men, 
women, and children. Every attention paid to 
the needs of passengers en route. 

Send. for a sunshine Route time-table folder. 
It costs nothing. 

Address F. A. Mituer, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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Christmas Presents 


A USEFUL and inexpensive little Christmas 
gift suitable for a bicyclist, is a small linen case 
for holding antiseptic soap sheets. It is made 
of two pieces of cardboard covered with linen. 
A tiny bicycle is embroidered on the cover, and 
the case fastens with a patent clasp, like a 
glove clasp. The soap sheets are sewed inside 
the case. 


Tue white wooden boxes in which fine table 


‘salt is put up make.the very prettiest kind of 


| “Hat Pins ” 


| 
| 
| 


collar and jewelry boxes. ornamented with 
burnt work, or covered-with embroidered linen, 
which may be gummed on neatly. Line the in- 
side of the box, and cover with thin silk in a 
contrasting color, gumming it to the edges, and 
shirring to a point in the centre. 


EvreryY woman would be glad to receive a hat: 
pin book as a Christmas present. Jt is easy to 
make, and extremely attractive when finished. 
Cardboard is used for its foundation. Four 
pieces of cardboard are necessary, as it takes 
two pieces to make the back of the book and two 
forthe front. The pieces of cardboard are first 
wadded and then covered with linev, the edges 
carefully buttonholed The two pieces of card- 
board are then tied together at the back with 
many bows of narrow ribbon. They fasten in 
the front with but one bow, only much wider. 
In making these books it is advisable for the 
novice to buy stamped linen. Covers for hat- 
pin books can now be bought, with not only a 
stamped floral design, but with the inscription, 
The embroidered cover is used for 
the front of the book, the plain one answers for 
the ‘back. Of course, the book must be well 
stocked with hat pins, which are thrust through 
the wadded cushion inside. An artistic hat pin 
book may be made of green linen embroidered 
with purple violets and tied with violet ribbons. 
The lettering may be worked in a darker shade 
of green, or in violet, matching the flowers in 
color. 


SHOE: BUTTON CHATELAINE.—Make a little bag 
of sage-green silk two inches and a half long, 
with a pocket on one side for the thimble; fill 
the bag nearly full of shoe buttons; then make 
a small needle book of the same silk, with leaves 
of flannel for holding the large, strong needles; 
next take a half a yard length of many strands 
of heavy, stout black linen thread, and after 
folding in the centre, braid the thread loosely in 
one piece. Now make a flat bow of sage-green 
ribbon, and fasten a large safetypin on the un- 
dér side by sewing it to the bow. This bow is 
intended to be pinned at the waist. Suspend the 
thread, button-bag,needle-book,a pair of scissors, 
and a piece of beeswax, with narrow sage-green 
ribbons sewed on the under side of the bow and 
varying in length, but averaging half a yard. 


A BuNnoH of pin-balls carries out the patriotic 
idea, there being three in number—one red, one 
white, the other blue. They are made by wind- 
ing coarse cotton or woo] to the desired size and 
shape, and of the same color as the silk whichis 
to be crocheted around them For instance,a 
red ball is wound, and around this is crocheted 
a red silk cover; the blue ball is covered in blue, 


| the white, in white. Hach ball is then fastened to ' 


a narrow satin ribbon of its own color, and these 
are tied to a ring, their ends forming a larger or 
smaller knot, as desired. The ribbons are of 
different lengths, thus making the red ball hang 
below the white, and this latter below the blue. 
Each ball is stuck full of pins, that bristle out 
and cause it to resemble a thistle. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. T. AurmMan, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘I 
find it a most valuable agent in atonic dyspepsia 
and nervous exhaustion occurring in active 
brain workers.’’ 


-read at Morning and Evening Prayer. 


Highly 
Kecommended 


Its trials and 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. , 
° 


triumphs. By HAROLD AVERY, author 
“Wrank’s First Term.”’ With illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth CXtT ai: sac)aescaetaeeeGes cab Kenan aniaiee $1 25 


The Churchmansays: “Full of action and such inct- 
dent as causes a boy’s heart to respond to the touch of 
honor and bray e deeds.” 


CHUMS AT LAST. 
By A. ForRSYTH GRANT. Illustrated. 
GlOGH PERU Ao ae alts clas pias trees ip tesele eneea sioteie $1 00 

The Churchman says: ‘A book to be recommended 
without qualification.” 


THE CREEN TOBY JUG AND THE 
PRINCESS WHO LIVED OPPOSITE. 
By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER. Illustrated, 8vo; cloth 

$1 00 


A tale of School Life, 


: The Churchman says: “A sweet, simple tale which will: 


hold a place beside Mrs. Ewing’s charming books.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, pre- 
paid on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, : 
37 East 18th Street. New York. 


EVERY CHURCHMAN 


SHOULD POSSESS A COPY OF THE 


Proper Lessons for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the 
Year ; 


As set forth by the General Convention, 


This book contains in full those portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture appointed by the Church in General Convention, to be 
Most useful to the 


clergy, especially in missionary work, and to the laity for 
‘use either in church or at home. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


has just been issued, nicely printed in Long Primer type 
on fine Bible paper. Size, 534x 3% inches. 


1460 CLOTH; reds Chg sckt tiie aie cintuecissuiiaw ess eie cc'eli ciara $s 50 
1462 FRENCH MOROCCO, gilt edge ras 

1465. PERSIAN CALF, gilt edge....... bee 
1463 ALSATIAN, red under gold edge.............-+0+ 1 75 
1464 TURKEY MOROCCO, red under gold edge..... 


Yay be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Tree by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cypeytaion, 


What Shall 

We Give 

Our Rector 
for Christmas? 


To supply the demand for a desirable and 
novel present, we offer a special 


Black Leather Vestment Case, 


Rigid Frame, 15 iches long, 34 inches wide, 
10 inches deep, Leather lined, neatly and 
strongly made. Easily holds cassock, sur- 
plice, stole, and Prayer Book, A most ac- 
ceptable and always useful gift, 


PRICE, $5.00, 


Clerical Outfitters. 


245 Broadway, 908 Walnut St., 
New York. Philadelphia. 


A Hand-Saw . is the Proper 
is a Good Thing, Thing for e 
but Not to House=- 

Shave With: Cleaning. 


8vo,- 
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3 The Passing Wears oe 
S ‘BY WILLIAM B CHISHOLM & 
Where are thy harvest sheaves? These birthdays of the soul, 4 
Where are thy vintage leaves Shall they unheeded roll op 
Whose clusters turn to wine? In silence past ? 
Where is the green and gold Art thou with opiate lulled? oe 
Of life that fast grows old, Is every heart throb dulled? FS 
O soul of mine? ; Art thou held fast 2 
Over the long retrospect In the Enchanted Bowers? 
; Thy bridge of thought project ; Are these but thorns, not flowers, 
F What deeds, like stars, Grasped in thy hand ? 
$ Shall glad thy nearing night ? In Jordan’s swelling tide, 
Will eventide be bright? : Except thy Rock abide, 
Or shall the scars Where shalt thou stand? 
ba Of sin all unassoiled, Years pile upon thy brow, S 
Z Of better purpose foiled Its locks are silver now. 
By sloth or pride, How long dost wait ? 
Blot out the living way Behold the Crucified ! 
And hide from thee for aye No longer dream outside oe 
# The Crucified ? The wicket-gate! iB 
> oe 
: & 
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INTEREST YOU! 


BY special arrangement 
with a prominent pub- 
lishing house, we ate in a 
position to distribute a lim- 
ited number of combina- 
tion sc ts of the Prayer Book 
and Hymnal in connec, 


Plus 20 Cents for Carriage. 
Prayer Book and Hymnal and ate already a subscriber to 
THE LIVING CHURCH, you can, by presentine the sub- 


scriptions to friends, receive a value greater than the amount 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


We Will Send a Set 
Absolutely Free to 
Anyone Sending Two 
New Subscriptions 


you have expended, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


tion with subscription 
work, These sets are 
boundin rolled Persian calf, limp, gilt cross, 
round corners, red under gold 
printed on India paper, and sell at $5 each, 


edges, 


If you desire the 
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White : —Just as soon as cold weather sets in, my hands 
roughen and crack. I buy the best and most expensive soap 
my druggist has, but the result is just the same; sore hands 
every winter. 

Brown: —I had just the same experience until I read 
one of the Ivory Soap advertisements about too much alkali 
in some soaps, which draws the natural oil from the skin 
and leaves it dry and liable to crack, so I sent out and got 
a cake of Ivory Soap, and found it all the advertisement 
promised; my hands are soft and smooth the year round. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be “‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all 


counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the Poet 
Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by ‘the Procter & Gamble Oo., Oinginnat, 
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Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa? 


rately, and one letter and money order or cheque: 


to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


The Forum...... Pore aisle wisinjaleocaietevelavess\eleysrelWisiweversteraiete 
The Century........ 
The Art Amateur... 
Harper’s Weekly... 
Harper’s Bazar..... 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Harper’s Monthly... 


St. Nicholas......... "5 
DCTIDHGE As MAGAZING |, nnaitaanrelen vcaandaeckulestione tr 475 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 4 50 
New England Magazine... ...scascscoccccescccsce 4 50 
The Review Of Reviews s.scsccacs vascccovsecuwasna 4 25 
PIATDEL’S! HOUNG, TADIO ss cracnco ce clece sleet ecaa net 2 90 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)............ 3 50 
English Dlustrated Magazine......... avid, MOueO 
The Cosmopolitan........ ccc. cccecsss Sea SLO 
Baby hOOdssecichstscsicieici vitecinrea sivicievrereinie Meenas wieiwaienh 2 90 
OHA Garden sacar viva cotec celts ce mavleem locas petee 2 99 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 
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If you are looking for a home 


see ee SM 


as wellvas;a schoole,a. i 
can interest you, A list of those in your 
vicinity who are patrons of ST. ALBAN's 
will be mailed you upon request, It will be 
then be an easy matter for you to Jearn 
what others think of us, Boys may enter 
now advantageously, Catalogue and infor 
tion sent upon request. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS, 
Founded by Dr. Leffingwell in 1890. 


firtbur tb. Hopes, Lessee and Manager. 


‘The Divina Church 


A Weekly Record of Its News, Its Work, and Its 


Hews and Hotes 


F credence is to be given reports in the daily 
press, there is grave probability that Spain 
may soon be torn by civil war. Great activity is 
reported in Carlist circles, and it is said that 
Don Carlos, pretender to the throne, will 
take the field at the head of his forces, ina 
supreme effort to overthrow the reigning 


dynasty and enthrone himself King of Spain. _ 


During the late war, reports came from time to 


time of a probable uprising, but the statement — 


was given out by Carlists that nothing would 
be done to embarrass the government while war 
was in progress. Peace having been concluded, 
and Spain having yielded to terms unsatisfac- 
tory to certain factions, the feeling against the 
government will be taken advantageof by Don 
Carlos. In several provinces Carlists are 
greatly in the majority, and an effort is being 
made to secure the adherence of several well- 
known generals, with a view to enlisting the 
support of the army, or dividing it against 
itself. Rumors reflecting upon the stability of 
the government are rife, with reports of prob- 
able ministerial resignations. The government 
is making preparations to promptly check any 
demonstrations. Carlist newspapers have been 
repressed, and clubs composed of partisans in- 
imical to the dynasty have been closed. It 
is reported that the intervention of the Pops 
has been asked, and that as a result the Roman 
Pontiff has is:ued a manifesto to subjects of 
Spain, asking them to remain loyal to the gov- 
ernment, and do all in their power to repress 
Carlist agitation. The Pope recently refused 
audience to Don Carlos, thus ending the hopes 
of the pretender of getting his Holiness to re- 
scind his decision to support the Queen in the 
impending revolution. 
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EPORTS that Russia is endeavoring to ne 
gotiate a large loan inthis country attract 
attention to the financial condition of the Mus- 
covite empire. -Although the country is im- 
mensely wealthy, it is said to be in financial 
straits at the present time. Although proposals 
for disarmament emanated from the Czar, mil- 
lions are being spent in increasiog the efficiency 
of the Russian army and navy. Were internal 
conditions favorable, this increased expenditure 
might be met with no serious difficulty, but 
there has been a great falling off of revenue, 
owing to famine and plague in a number of the 
most productive provinces. In these sections 
government aid will be required to feed and 
clothe the people. Owing to agricultural and 
industrial depression in other parts of the em- 
pire, taxes will be collected with difficulty. 
_ These conditions, however, do not indicate pro- 
tracted financial depression, but merely show 
the immediate need of money for present re- 
quirement. 
men “opts 
HE theory that the invention and introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery deprives peo- 
ple of employment and lessens the demand for 
labor, is refuted by Mr. Charles H. Duell, com- 
missioner of patents. In a recent interview, 
Mr. Duell held that inventions of highest com- 
mercial valueare the ‘‘cotton-gin,the sewing ma- 
chine, the self binding harvester, barb-wire 
_ fencing, the roller flour mill, sulphite paper 
process, the telephone, the application of elec- 


tricity to light and power, the typewriter, the. 


bicycle, photography, the cash register, alumi- 
num and basic steel process by which they 
produce steel from phosphorus, and therefore 
capable of being worked when cold. The fear 
that these labor-saving inventions which have 


. 
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revolutionized industry would deprive people of 
employment has not been realized. On the con- 
trary, they have opened new fields and created 
a demand for labor that is unprecedented. In 
manufacturing industries the capital invested 
incr¢ased over 120 per cent. from 1880 to 1890, or 
from $2,780,766,895, to $6,139,397,785. The num- 
ber of employes increased from 2,700,732 to 
4,476,884. The average yearly wages of em- 
ployes which in 1859 was but $247, increased to 
$429 in 1890.” 
— + 


HE situation in France is becoming more 
acute. The Court of Cassation is still en- 
gaged in reviewing the Dreyfus case, and each 
development favorable to the prisoner is met 
with riotous demonstrations. The entire affair 
may now be looked upon as a struggle for su- 
premacy between the civil and military power. 
While justice seems to be on the side of the revis- 
ionists,the army is powerful, and being composed 
of the flower of young men of France, com- 
mands hosts of supporters who are equally hos- 
tile toward any action which seems to reflect 
upon the honor of the army. Secure in afeel- 


_ing of strength, leaders of the vast military es- 


tablishment assume an air of hostility toward 
civil officialdom,which does not augur well for a 
peaceful outcome of present difficulties. Should 
the Court of Cassation decide favorably for 
Dreyfus, students of the situation predict that 
an empire would quickly take the place of the 
republic. France has nourished a military 
power that has been, and is, the pride of the 
country, and if this power, conscious of its 
strength, should determine to govern instead of 
submit to control, the fall of the republic could 
hardly be averted. Orleanists and Bonapart- 
ists are watching for a favorable opportunity to 
assert themselves. Prince Victor Napoleon re- 
cently visited Paris, and although his presence 
was known, the government did not arrest him, 
for fear of precipitating a coup d’ etat, and because 
of the danger that in the event of a crisis either 
the police or the troops commanded by Gen- 
eral Zurlinden, could not be relied upon. Dis- 
turbances in the Chamber of Deputies, where 
feelings find vent, are of frequent occurrence. 
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HE official representative of the Filipinos, 
Agoncillo, has returned to the United 
States from Paris, whither he went to represent 
the interests of his countrymen before the 
peace commissioners. In a lengthy interview 
he states the attitude of the Filipinos toward 
the proposed peace treaty, particularly regard- 
ing conditions which will determine the future 
of the islands. He holds that inasmuch as the 
Filipinos “have achieved their independence,” 
Spain had no right to relinquish her sovereignty 
to the United States, or to any other country. 
The Filipinos, he states, are opposed to any pro- 
tectorate, but desire independence, and believe 
themselves capable of self-government. In line 
with these views, Agoncillo lodged a- formal 
protest with the peace commissioners against 
their action. News comes from Manilla that the 
Insurgent Congress has failed to adopt the consti- 
tution which for some weeks has been under 
discussion. Aguinaldo desired the suspension 
of certain sections, which action would give him 
great disvretionary powers, particularly in de- 
claring war. His cabinet not being in accord, 
resigned in a body, and the leader is now form- 
ing another. The action of the cabinet is con- 
strued as a well-defined opposition toward 
assumption of dictatorship by Aguinaldo. Ow- 
ing to disturbances at Iloilo, arising from con- 
stant friction between the Spanish and insur-— 
gent forces, General Otis has dispatched troops 
to restore and maintain order. The Insurgents 


Thought 


have made repeated attempts to capture the 
capital of the Visaya group, and it was deemed 
important to prevent such a seizure. 
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HE American evacuation commissioners at 

Havana have issued a notice in effect that 
the United States will assume formal possession 
of Cuba January Ist. Already several important 
cities have been occupied by American troops, 
but it is in Havana that the ceremony of final 
and complete Spanish relinquishment will take 
place. Amid artilery salutes, Spain’s flag will 
be hauled down from Morro Castle, and the 
American flag hoisted in its place. Several in- 
stances have occurred in which Cubans, fren- 
zied by joy at the dawning of a new era,have at- 
tacked their hereditary enemies, and it is ex- 
pected that more or less disorder wil) result 
before a new order of things is firmly estab- 
lished, but the authorities are taking precau- 
tions to preserve the peace and suppress ri- 
otous demonstrations. Havana is reported to 
be the Mecca of an adventurous element, such 
as characterized certain western cities in their 
early history. The last days of Spanish sover- 
eignty are being marked by transactions in the 
way of concessions and reality transfers, which 
will tend to embarrass the new authorities, but - 
under the system already planned, order will 
quickly be brought about, and the affairs of the 
island will be efficiently and honestly adminis- 
tered, a decided novelty for Cuban tax payers. 
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ROFESSOR Charles H. Tripler, of New 
York, whose name came prominently be- 
fore the public through the announcement of 
the discovery of a method whereby liquid air 
could be produced so cheap as to be available 
for commercial purposes, now claims to have 
about completed a motor to be operated by liquid 
air. Several details of the motor are still to be 
perfected, but Prof. Tripler anticipates no diffi- 
culty in doing this. The possibilities of such a 
motor are so vast that until in actual working 
order, and proven commercially practicable, it 
will be placed in the category with certain mar- 
velous discoveries announced by the electrician, 
Nicholas Tesla. It has been amply demonstrated 
that as a power, liquid air is infinitely greater 
than steam, but beyond the mere statement it 
has not yet been shown that liquid air can be 
produced so economically as to make its use 
practicable for other than interesting experi- 
ments. Owing to its intensely low tempera- 
ture, sufficient to freeze mercury, there are 
great possibilities in its use for refrigeration 
purposes, provided the statements of Prof. Trip- 
ler as to its cost are borneout. Little difficulty 
would be encountered in devising an apparatus 
to utillize it. 


eS 


USSIA has recently imposed a new indus- 
trial tax,which is creating considerable dis- 
satisfaction. [tis imposed upon both the capi- 
tal stock and the earnings and profits of joint 
stock companies, and upon foreign corporations 
doing business in Russia, as well as upon Rus- 
sian concerns. There has in recent years been 
a great ‘‘boom’’ in the formation of such com- 
panies in Russia, largely by French, Belgian, 
and other foreign capitalists. Within eight 
years, it is reckoned, there have been estab- 
lished in South Russia alone corporations with 
an aggregate of over $200,000,000 capital. And 
these are generally prosperous in a high degree, 
paying from 17 to 40 per cent. clear profit every 
year. Such concerns are naturally most at- 
tractive objects of taxation, and they can no 
doubt contribute largely to the revenues of the 
empire without hardship to themselves. 
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The Church Abroad 


The Dean of Westminster appeals to all lov- 
ers of Westminster Abbey to assist in complet- 
ing the carved oak organ case designed by the 
late Mr. Pearson. The northern portion has 
been erected, at a cost of about £1,200 as a me- 
morial of one of the famous worthies of the Ab- 
bey, the great organist and composer, Henry 
Purcell, at whose bicentenary festival a moiety 
of this sum was raised. The rest was provided 
by the chapter and by private subscription. 
The aisle of the southern half, which overhangs 
the south aisle of the choir, has recently been 
presented by a munificent donor in memory of 
her brother-in-law, to whom the Abbey is in- 
debted for the gift of the ‘celestial organ’ in 
the triforium. The sum of £1,000 is still required 
to clothe the unsightly pipes of the ‘‘swell,” 
which faces the ornamental northern section 
containing the “great.” 


The Rev. Fr. Comus, S.%.J. E., of Boston, 
Mass., assisted by Mr. Kettle, has been conduct- 
ing a ten days’ Mission in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, with open air-preaching in addition to the 
numerous church services. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury recently pro- 
fessed the first four Sisters of the Community of 
the Holy Family at a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, himself being celebrant. He then 
installed the superior, receiving from her an 
oath of canonical obedience. The sisterhod has 
been founded to provide community life for 
teachers and students, and for the higher edu- 
cation of girls in England and abroad. The 


Archbishop is its visitor and Canon Gore its 
warden, 


The Board of Missions 


At its stated meeting, Tuesday, Dec. 13th, 
there were present 16 bishops, 15 presbyters, 
and 11 laymen. Much important business was 
transacted, growing out of the meeting of the 
Board of Missions in Washington, in Octoher. 
The Standing Committee on the work in Mexi- 
co was constituted, and it was 


Resolved: That the unde:standing of this Board is 
that its Standing Committee on Mexico is to be 
charged with the consideration of the business of the 
work of the Church in Mexico, in whole, or partially, 
supported by special offerings received and forward- 
ed by this Board. And 


Resolved: That thesalary of the presbyter in Mex- 
ico be added to the schedule of appropriations for the 
present fiscal year, and that the treasurer be instruct- 
ed to pay the same from general funds. 


With regard to the scope and purpose of the 
United Offering, and the application of funds re- 
ceived from the same, the following resolutiors 
were adopted: 


Resolved: That when the budget of appropriatiors 
for the present fiscal year shall be complete at’a date 
not later than Jan. 1, 1899, the treasurer be instructed 
to divide the United Offering into two parts, in rela- 
tive proportion to the appropriations for domestic 
and for foreign missions. 


Resolved; That the treasurer be instructed to 
place the whole amount of the United Offering in 
special accounts in a trust company or con panies, to 
be approved by the Board, to be appropriated from, 
both as to principal and interest, from time to time 
by specific action of the Board of Managers for the 
increase of the work. 


Resolved; That the Board of Managers can enter- 
tain no application for appropriations from the 
United Offering of 1898 from institutions as such, but 
only for the training, sending out, and support of in- 
dividual women nominated for appointment by the 
bishops and approved by its judgment; that in ordi- 
nary cases the cost of trainiug shall be borne for six 


months only, and at the usual scholarship rate of $200. 


per annum, 


Resolved: That the annual appropriation from the 
United Offering of 1898 for the support of a woman 
worker in the domestic field shall not exceed $500, 
nor continue beyond three years from the date of 
appointment or entering the training school, without 
renewed action on the part of the Bishop and the 
Board, and that in the foreign field the appropriation 
shall terminate, unless specifically renewed, when 
the woman 1s entitled to her first vacation. 

Resolved; That the Board will at all times be happy 
to receive suggestions from the Advisory Committee 
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of the Woman’s Auxiliary as to the appointment, 
training, etc., of women. 

The following appointments have been made 
up to this date under the foregoing resolutions 
Miss Bertha K. Childe, a trained worker, under 
the Bishop of Laramie; Miss Anna Anderson, 
for training in the Deaconess House in St. Paul, 
to work among the Swedes; Mrs. Pratt Harper, 
to work among the Navajo Indians, under the 
Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona; Miss Lucy 
Carter, to work among the Indians under the 
Bishop of Salt Lake; Miss Helen Withers, to 
work under the Bishop of Montana, after June 
lst, and for China, Dr. Mary V. Glenton and 
Miss Pauline A. Osgood; for a scholarship in 
training house for a lady intending to go to 
Japan, and conditionally for several ladies who 
are in the Church Training and Deaconess 
House, in Philadelphia. 

Referring to the resolution of the Board of 
Missions recommending that the 2d Sunday af- 
ter Epiphany and the Monday following (Jan. 
15th and 16th) be set apart as special days 
when the missionary work of the Church shall 
be brought before the Sunday schools, the 
Board of Managers, by resolution, urges upon 
the bishops and clergy the importance of bring- 
ing the subject of missions prominently before 
the Sunday schools of the Church on those days, 
and earnestly asks the co-operation of the Sun- 
day school associations and institutes. <A cir- 
cular letter was ordered sent to the bishops 
and clergy and the officers of Sunday school 
associations and institutes, outlining some mode 
by which these days may be observed. 

A number of further applications for appoint- 
ment to the new territories of the United 
States were in hand, which were laid over, 
pending the report of the General Convention 
commission on this subject. Nine of the bish- 
ops having domestic missionary work under 
their jurisdiction, communicated their pleasure 
with regard to appointments and _ stipends. 
Favorable action was taken in each instance. 

The following additional appropriations from 
Sept. 1st, were made for the domestic field: To 
the diocese of East Carolina, $200; Louisiana, 
$500; Indiana, for an archdeacon in that portion 
of the diocese which it asked should be erected 
into a missionary district, $500, and (from a spe- 
cial fund) to the diocese of Los Angeles, $750, 
and to Spokane, $300 to continue the work at 
Moscow, Idaho; for Swedish work,to the diocese 
of Minnesota, $500; to the miss‘onary district 
of Dulutb, $1,000, and to the diocese of Chicago, 
$500. Appropriations heretofore made to the 
missionary districts which have ceased to exist, 
were terminated on Dec. 1st, and new appropri- 
ations for the remainder of the fiscal year, ag- 
gregating the same amount, were made to the 
districts of Laramie, Salt Lake, Sacramento, 
Boise, and Spokane, covering the same territo- 
ry, with the proviso, however, that all mission- 
aries therein who previous to Oct. Ist had been 
appointed by the Bishop and Board, should 

ontinue to be paid their stipends until Aug. 
31, 1899. From the income of the ‘‘Mary Ann 
Minturn Fund,” $1,000 was appropriated, at the 
discretion of the Bishop of Oregon, to secure 
the completion of the churches at Athena and 
Heppner, in his diocese. 

Upon the nomination of the Presiding Bishop, 
the Rev. Henry Forrester was appointed as the 
clergyman of this Church to whon, for the cal- 
endar year 1899, should be assigned the duty 
of counseling and guiding the work of those 
presbyters and readers in Mexico who have 
asked for the fostering care of this Church to be 
extended to them. 

The Commission on Work among the Coolred 
People communicated the details of their appro- 
priations for the first quarter of the fiscal year, 
aggregating $54,820 (annual rate). 

The Bishop of Pennsylvania, the Rev. Drs. 
Auntingten and Anstice, and Messrs. Low and 
Chauncey were appointed to represent the soci- 
ety at the Annual Conference of Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards to be held in the city of New York, 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th proximo. 

In connection with foreign missions, commu-— 
nications were submitted from the Bishops of 
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Cape Palmas, Tokyo, and Shanghai, and from 


several of the missionaries. Bishop Ferguson 
informed the Board of the ordination to the dia- 
conate, onoSept. 18th, of Mr. Samuel J. Taylor 
(principal of the Hoffman Institute), Joseph F. 
Dunbar, and Samuel D. Ferguson, Jr. (the 
Bishop's son who accompanied him to the 
United States at the time of his consecration). 
Appropriations were made for the salaries of 
the new deacons. The Bishop informed the 
Board that the girls’ schoolhouse at Cape 
Mount will hereafter be known as Brunot Hall, 
and the boys’ schoolhouse, as Langford Hall. 
New edifices are now in building for each. Dr. 
Cc. S. F. Lincoln was appointed a missionary 
physician to China, in the room of Dr. Gallinger, 
declined. Bishop McKim, Bishop and Mrs. 
Graves, and two missionaries, sailed from San 
Francisco, Nov. 29th. The Rev. E. H. Thomson 
and wife, the Rev. H. G. Limric, the former for 
China, the latter for Japan, and Miss P. A. Os- 
good. for Japan, have taken passage for Jan. 
7th. The Rev. Edmund R. Woodman was grant- 
ed leave of absence from Japan, because of ill- 
health. 

It was stated on behalf of the auditing com- 
mittee, that they had caused the books and ac- 
counts of the treasurer to be examined to the 
lst instant, and had certified the same to be 
correct. 

The officers for} the past year, were re- 
elected, and the Standing Committees re consti- 
tuted, with the additionof a Standing Commit- 
tee on Mexico. 


Church News 


Canada 


The Bishop of Nova Scotia has been hoiding a 
series of special services in Charlottetown, clos- 
ing his visitation of Prince Edward Island with 
a Confirmation at Summerside, Dec. 4th. It has 
been decided to place a window in St. Luke’s 
cathedral, Halifax, in memory of Dr. Bullock, 
first rector and first dean of the cathedral. A 
collection was taken up for the purpose on St. 
Luke’s Day at the choral service in the cathedral, 
when Bishop Courtney preached a special ser- 
mon for the occasion. 


The Bishop of Fredericton has been holding 
Confirmations at Grand Manan and at North 
Head, recently. A number of missionary meet- 
ings have been held in churches in St. John, 
diocese of Fredericton, lately, addressed by 
Archdeacon Phair, of Rupert’s Land,on the Indi- 
an work in the Northwest, and Miss Bird, the 
C. M.S. missionary from Persia. A very hand- 
some donation has just been made to the library 
of King’s College, Windsor, of a collection of be- 
tween 600 and 700 books. The donor is the 
grandson of the first president of King’s College, 
and is rector of Langton,in Lincolnshire,England. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Kingston rural 
deanery in Kingston, diocese of Fredericton, the 
service was held in Trinity chureh. It was 
decided to hold the choral meeting at Hampton, 
in June. The Rey. T. de Soyres invited the Young 
Men’s Association of the church of St. John, to 
the number of 70, to a supper in St. John’s school 
room, Noy. 4th. St Peter’s church, Westfield, 
is expecting to have a fine new bell, which has 
been ordered from the Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
Co. : 


Indian mission work in the diocese of Rupert’s 
Land has suffered a great loss in the death of a 
native Indian clergyman, the Rev. Henry 
Cochrane who has been working among his 
people for the last 30 years. He was ordained by 
the first Bishop of Rupert’s Land, and has held 
many important charges in Manitoba. The 
Archbishop of Rupert’s Land held a Confirma- 
tion at St. John’s, Carman, Nov. 6th, when the 
largest class ever presented in the parish was 
confirmed. Thecongregation of this church are 
making great efforts to pay off the debt on the 
building. Ten persons received the rite of Con- 
firmation from the Bishop of Saskatchewan 
lately, in St. George’s church, Fort Saskatche 
wan, 
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New York 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Ciry.—President Seth Low, LL.D., of Colum- 
bia University, has just given a reception to the 


chaplain of the university, the Kev. Geo. R. 


Van de Water, D.D. 


At a conference of the Charity Organization 
society, Dec. 20th, Bishop Potter was the prin- 
cipal speaker, discussing ‘“‘Relief Work in Con- 
nection with City Mission Work.’’ 


St. Mary’s church, Manhattanville, celebrated 
its 75th anniversary on the 4th Sunday in Ad- 
vent. In the morning, the rector, the Rev.S. 
H. Schwab, preached an historical sermon. 


The church of the Incarnation, the Rev. Dr. 
Grosvenor, rector, has lost by death its senior 
warden, Mr. Edgar M. Crawford, who was 
killed by an accident. He was 78 years of age, 
and was buried from the church, Dec. 17th. 


The semi-annual conference of the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the Inter- 
ests of Labour was held on Dec. 20th, at Amity 
hall. The subject discussed was the ‘Social 
Teachings of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ The principal 
speaker was the Rev. Wm. Everett Johnson, of 
the church of the Redeemer. 


St. Thomas’s church, the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Brown, rector, is, during the Christmas week, 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of its founding 
with an octave of services. Next Sunday, New 
Year’s Day, the final service will take place 
with addresses by the Bishop of the diocese, and 
the Rev. Drs. Huntington and Duffie. 


The firm of J. & R. Lamb, so long known as 
Church furnishers, has been afflicted by the 
death of its senior partner, Mr. Joseph R. Lamb. 
Mr. Lamb was associated prominently with the 
beginnings of ecclesiastical art in this country, 
and contributed in many ways to the establish- 
ment of this art as a branch of important trade 
interests, and to its reverent and worthy devel- 
opment. 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, rector, took place Dec. 20th, 
the funeral of the late Rev. Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng, who died some time agoin Paris, as noted 
at the time in the columns of Tuer Ltvine 
Cuurcu. The vested choir of the church ren- 
dered the music. A large number of old friends 
and parishioners of this former New York rec- 
tor were present, and several priests acted as 
pall-bearers. The interment was at Woodlawn 
cemetery. 


The Ascension Memoria! church, the Rev. J. 
F. Steen, rector, is planning for an important 
enlargement of its plant, in the shape of a new 
parish house. The plan contemplates a build- 
ing ten stories in height, with the upper floors 
rented out for apartments, returning an income 
for the support of the parish, and the lower 
floors utilized for a gymnasium, library, billiard 
room, bowling alley, and rooms for the various 
guilds of the parish. The,intention is to favor 
as venants in the upper part of the house, re- 
spectable business women, in some way carry- 
ing out the intention of the late Stewart hotel 
for women—a genuine need in this city. The 
private apartments will be in suites, handsome- 
ly furnished. The Woman’s Auxiliary, King’s 
Daughters, and similar organizations are to 
have accommodations in the building. 


The Rev. John W. Kramer, M. D., long active- 
ly connected with Church work in this city, died 
suddenly Dec. 22d, of heart disease. He wasof 
southern birth, and had practiced inedicine be- 
fore taking Holy Orders, for awhile being a 
Methodist preacher. In 1865 he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Odenheimer, of New Jersey. 
From 1876 till 1880 he was rector of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist in this city, andlater 
was connected with Grace chapel and Anthon 
Memorial church, now called All Souls’. For a 
time he was port chaplain and looked after im- 
migrants who brought letters from clergy of the 
Church of England. He was active in the labors 
of St. John’s Guild, and was for several years 
one of the secretaries of the Church Congress. 
At the time of his death he was rector of the 
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church of the Holy Spirit, Bath Beach, Greater 
New York. and was 65 years of age. 


The late rector of the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, the Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, whose 
death we announced last week, was torn in 
Philadelphia in 1841, and was a graduate of 
Trinity College, and the General Theological 
Seminary. He was ordained deacon and priest 
by Bishop H. Potter, and was connected for a 
time with the former church of the Annuncia- 
tion in this city, and with St. John’s church, 
Brooklyn, and Trinity church, East New York, 
all now within the limits of Greater New York. 
In 1870 he began services in the first simple edi- 
tice of the parish of St. Mary the Virgin, a par- 
ish of which under the Diviue Head of the Cath- 
olic Church, he was founder. Really his life be- 
came that of this parish, the work of which for 
a long while was on humble lines, but in recent 
years has become strong in the dignity of the 
new and splendid church and parish ‘plant,’ 
and in the increased spiritual forces there cen- 
tred. Father Brown’s sickness was aggra- 
vated by his attention to duties, and he 
passed away rather suddenly, from what seemed 
the full vigor of his work, greatly mourned in 
the community. The burial service took place 
at the church on Dec. 22d, the body having lain 
in state for some time previously. At an early 
hour a requiem celebration of the Holy Huchar- 
ist was said in the Lady chapel, at which the 
widow and one of the sons of the dead priest re- 
ceived Communion. Other Celebrations fol- 
lowed, at which members of the congregation 
partook of the sacrament. At the mid-day Cele- 
bration, the large church and its chapels were 
crowded, as the long procession entered, led by 
the crucifier and acolytes, and including more 
than 100 priests, representing many dioceses. 
Bishop Potter brought up the rear, attended by 
the Rev. Dr. Batterson, and the Rev. Arthur 
Mason, actirg as chaplains. The choir, under 
the direction of Dr. Prentice, sang Beethoven’s 
De Profundis, Wilcox’s Requiem Eternum, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei, Spohr’s ‘‘Blest are the departed,” 
and Dykes ’Dies Irw. The Rev. Father Larra- 
bee, of Chicago, was celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. Father Staunton, of Cleveland, Ohio, until 
recently senior curate of the parish, the Rev. 
Father Wallis, junior curate of the parish, and 
the Rev. Father Upjohn. Bishop Potter gave 
the absolution in the Communion office. After 
the service the pall was partially removed, and 
the college fraternity of which Father Brown 
was a member, marcked in a body past the bier, 
and deposited bits of evergréen upon it in the 
form of across. The remains were conveyed to 
Greenwood cemetery, where the final service 
was said by the Rev. J. J. McCook, priests act- 
ing as pallbearers. A large number of priests, 
nearly 250, other than those officiating, were 
present at the services, as also many Sisters of 
the religious orders in this city and vicinity, 
the spontaneous tribute of respect being as nota- 
ble as for any priest of this diocese in recent 
years. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The build- 
ing for the refectory, sometime since described 
as regards its plans, in the columns of Tur Liv- 
ING CuHuRcH, is about to materialize. The ar- 
chitect’s designs, including a gymnasium, have 
been approved. The site selected is at the 
southeast corner of the present quadrangle. It 
is expected that the refectory will be adorned 
with a collection of portraits of professors and 
distinguished alumni. 

On Christmas Day, Trinity church, Mt. Ver- 
non, celebrated its 40th anniversary. A fine new 
organ just placed in the church was heard for 
the first time in the services on this occasion. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Archdeaconry 
of Dutchess at its annual meeting just held in 
Christ church, Poughkeepsie, held a memorial 
service for the late Ven. Archdeacon Burgess, 
D.D. The new archdeacon, the Ven. Prescott 
Evarts, gave a memorial address. Missionary 
addresses were also made by Bishop Kendrick, 
on hospital work in his jurisdiction; Miss Church 
on the Babies Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary ; 
and Mrs. A. B. Hunter, on the work of St. 
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Augustine’s Normal School and Coll egiate Insti 
tute, Raleigh, N. C. 

On the third Sunday in Advent, Bishop Pot- 
ter visited old Trinity Church, Fishkill, and 
confirmed an interesting class of candidates pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Joseph H. Ivie. 


CoLtp Sprine.—At the visitation of Bishop 
Potter to the church of St. Mary’s-in-the-High- 
lands, a class of 13 was presented by the rector, 
the Rey. Elbert Floyd-Jones. Bishop Potter 
took occasion to commend the introduction of 
the new surpliced choir, and the recent im- 
provements made to the church. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

PuoILADELPaIA.—Under the auspices of the fac- 
ulty and students of the Divinity school, the 
third sermon of the series was delivered on 
Sunday evening, 18th inst., at the church of the 
Saviour, West Philadelphia, by the Rt. Hey. 
Dr. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, who tookas 
his text, ‘'Who is sufficient for these things?” 
II Cor. ii: 16, and also iii:5. His subject was 
‘The expansion of the English-speaking peoples 
and the special fitness of the American Church 
for the evangelization of the world.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. Miel, rector of the French 
church of St. Sauveur, has been confined to his. 
bed for several days, suffering from congestion 
of the lungs. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution commemorated the 12lst anniver- 
sary of the going into winter quarters of the 
American army at Valley Forge, with fitting 
services in old Christ church, on Sunday after- 
noon, 18thinst. It was the 10th annual service 
of the society, and was attended by 92 members, 
who had as invited guests a large number from 
other kindred patriotic bodies. After Even- 
song had been said by the rector, the Rey. Dr. 
C. Ellis Stevens, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Edward Riggs, vicar of Christ church chapel, 
and F. C. Steinmetz, a former curate, the ser- 
mon was preached by the Kev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, chaplain of the society since 1890. 


In commemoration of the death of George 
Washington and to fulfill its usual custom of at- 
tending divine service after a safe return from 
active duty, the 1st troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry attended in a body the service at St. 
James’ church, on Sunday afternoon, 18th inst. 
The troop colors followed the men as they 
marched up the nave, and the usual ceremony 
of saluting them was performed before the al- 
tar. The rector, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, 
preached the sermon. Kipling’s famous ‘‘Re- 
cessional’’? was rendered as an anthem at the 
close of the service. It was of interest to the 
cavalrymen that at the morning service at St. 
James’, Bishop Morris, of Oregon, a great grand- 
son of Samuel Morris who long ago commanded 
the troop, had preached the sermon. 


The Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney, rector of St. 
Peter’s church, Germantown, preached his 25th 
anniversary sermon on Sunday morning, 18th 
inst.,taking as his text,‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us,’”’ [Samuel vii: 12, and Joel ii:23. The 
church was a new one,opened by the lateBishop 
Stevens on St Thomas’ Day, 1873. Dr. Rumney 
has been its only rector. During the twenty- 
five years there have been: Baptisms (includ- 
ing 126 adults), 972,of whom 571 have been con- 
firmed; 1,045 communicants have been received, 
number at present, 546; marriages solemnized, 
194; burials, 428; services held, 7,915. Total 
amount of expenditures, including all offerings, 
$452,735; barrels and boxes sent to various mis- 
sion fields, value, $10,766 38. The expenditures 
do not include the splendid memorial chancel 
donated two years ago by the Houston family, 
nor the beautiful new parish house, erected by 
the same generous friends in recognition of this 
silver anniversary, and which it was hoped 
would be dedicated during this memorial week, 
but its completion has been delayed. In memory 
of the late warden, H. H. Houston, Dr. Rum- 
ney said: ‘‘To him, under God, we owe the be- 
ginning and continuance of our parish, for, if he 
had not taxen upon himself the main burden, 
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humanly speaking, we should have come to 
aaught.”’ 


Commendation Day exercises were held on 
Friday, Dec. 234, at the Episcopal Academy, in 
the chapel, which was handsomely decorated 
with palms and flowers. After the opening 
hymn, there were declamations by eight pupils, 
followed by the singing of the Adeste Fideles. 
The head-master, Dr. Wm. H. Klapp, read the 
names of those commended, viz: with the high- 
est honor, 26; with honor, 21; and commended, 
37. A congratulatory address was made to the 
boys by Bishop Whitaker, who also presented 
the certificates to those commended with the 
highest honor. 


At a special meeting of the contributors to the 
Lincoln Institution and the Educational Home, 
held on the 22d inst., in order that the usual ap- 
propriation by the U.S.Government for the care 
and education of Indian girls and boys may be 
secured, aresolution was adopted to apply to the 
courts for a change in the charters, so as to 
remove any suggestion of ‘‘sectarianism.”’ The 
Lincoln Institution was organized in 1866 by the 
Church, at the request of the State super- 
intendent of schools, who asked the city parishes 
if they could support 100 soldiers’ orphans, 
whose parents wereChurch people. Mrs. Mary 
McHenry Coxe took charge of the work of 
organization, and the Lincoln Institution was 
chartered distinctly as a Church charity. It 
filled its sphere, and when there were no more 
soldiers’ orphans, it became an institution for 
the education of Indian girls. Though two 
charters were obtained—Lincoln Institution and 
Educational Home—yet the work is identical, 
the former being for the girls and the latter for 
the boys. The words ‘‘Protestant Episcopal”’ 
are to be eliminated, and if the application for 
amendment is successful, both these charities 
will no longer be Church institutions. 


Chicago 
Wm. E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

It has been unofficially known for some time 
that at the late meeting in the East of the com- 
mittee appointed by the late General Convention 
to consider the subject of the expansion of the 
Church, the Bishop of Chicago was chosen to in- 
vestigate the opportunities in Puerto Rico. It 
is understood that the approaching consecra- 
tions to the episcopate of Dr. Edsall and Dr. 
Morrison make it impossible for Bishop Mc- 
Laren to go before February. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan has off>red to provide for the transpor- 
tation of the delegation by placing his steamer 
at its disposal. 


The Bishop held a visitation at St. John’s, 
Naperville, on the evening of the 20th. OnSt. 
Thomas’ Day, he advanced to the priesthood, in 
the cathedral, the Rev. Frank EF. Beckerman, 
in charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lawndale, and the Rev. John S. Cole, of the 
Annunciation, Auburn Park. Details of the 
service will be found under the usual heading. 


Crity.—The simple improvements recently 
made in the cathedral by way of lighting and 
re-decoration are very effective. 

Qn Christmas Eve, 33 boys of Epiphany choir, 
directed by Mr. E. C. Lawton, choirmaster, 
“caroled sweetly and caroled loudly” two hours 
for the gratification of nearly 1,000 patients of 
Cook County Hospital; the organist, Prof. 
Frank Hemington, accompanied them on a 
portable instrument, The entertainment was 
much enjoyed by the afflicted ones, notably by 
those able to sit up in their cots; many of them, 
on making the request for a rendering of favor- 
ite hymns, being answered with all the fervor 
of youth. After visiting all the wards to which 
they could be admitted, the choristers were re- 
galed by a luncheon as the guests of the war- 
den, Mr. Graham. On Christmas morning, the 
usual services of our Church were held at 9 
o’clock in the hospital lecture room, 


At St. Peter’s, the chorister boys, to the 
number of 15, after supper with Mrs. Sturges, 
at 6:30 on Christmas Eve, started out, under 
the guidance of Mr. K. F. Thomas, their Eng- 
lish choirmaster, in carriages, and sang the 
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Christmas carols in front of the residences of 
the rector, wardens, and vestrymen, and many 
others; prominent in their repertoire was the 
very old carol, ‘Good King Wenceslas.’’ 

The generally happy observance of the great 
festival had its alloy in the sad news of the al 
most entire destruction by fire, at midnight on 
the 25th, of the church of the Ascension. The 
origin of the fire, first observed after it had 
made considerable headway,is unknown; but it is 
supposed to have begun under the organ, which 


furnished fuel for the flames of most inflamable , 


material. The edifice, which is comparatively 
new, and cost $60,000, was insured for half that 
amount. It is expected that the congregation 
will have the active sympathy and assistance of 
many in their rebuilding. The chanel is practi- 
cally uninjured, and will be used for the con- 
tinuance of services after next Sunday, while 
the church is being restored. 

The Rev. E. M. Stires, of Grace church, is re- 
ported to be again improving. 

At Trinity parish house the first of a series of 
concerts for the poor, organized by the rector, 
and well-conducted by an experienced manager, 
was given on the 21st. 

A pioneer of Chicago, at one time vestryman 
of Trinity, Mr. John Fraucis Stafford, died on 
the 19th, and was burried from St. James’ by 
Dr. Stone on the 21st. Born in Ireland 73 years 
ago, passing his boy days at Port Hope, Canada, 
Mr. Stafford was early in life intimately con- 
nected with navigation on the great inland 
waters, and with this city. He is sole survivor 
of the trio who fought so zealously for certain 
riparian rights which saved ‘to Chicago, after a 
28 years’ struggle, property estimated to be 
worth $100,000,000 to-day. He was prominent on 
the Aid and Relief Committee after the fire of 


1871. 
At the mission at Lake Forest, started by the 


Rev. P. C. Wolcott, of Trinity, Highland Park, 
there was a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
for the first time, on Christmas morning. There 
is a large English community here, and the 
mission should be a successful one. 


Washington, D. C. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., Bishop. 

The Rey. James Hutchings Handy Brown, 
priest, was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1843, 
and died in Washington, Dec. 9, 1898. He was 
educated in Philadelphia, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of the Divinity 
School of that city. Jn 1868 he was ordered 
priest at the parish church of St. Peter. His 
first cure was in the city of Albany, N. Y. In 
1874 he was commissioned a chaplain in the 
United States Navy, from which he resigned 
his commission in 1884. After serving in various 
pastoral cures, he became canonically attached 
to the diocese of Georgia, and so continued until 
his death. He was sound in the Catholic Faith, 


uncompromising in the performance of that 


which he conceived to be his bounden duty, a 
cultivated gentleman, and an eloquent preacher ; 
aquiet and unobtrusive man,scholarly,Churchly, 
and devout. His last ministry was exercised at 
St. John’s Orphanage, in St. John’s parish, 
Washington. At St. Paul’s church, Washington 
Circle, early on the third Sunday in Advent, the 
service for the Burial of the Dead was read by 
the Rev. Alfred Harding, the rector, who com- 
mitted the body to the ground and commended 
the soul to God. On Monday the remains were 
interred in North Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. 
Pittsburgh 
Cortiandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

Ciry.—The monthly meeting of the Clerical 
Union was held at the Church Rooms, on Mon- 
day morning, Dec. 12th, on which occasion the 
Rev. Dr. Maxon read an able and interesting 
paper on ‘'The adaptability of the Church to the 
spiritual needs of our age.’’ The meeting was 
very largely attended by the clergy of the city 
and neighboring towns, it being a sort of fare- 
well to Dr. Maxon who on the first of January 
takes charge of Christ church, Detroit, Mich. 


Under the auspices of the Church Club, a lec- 
ture was given on the evening of Dec. 13th, in 
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the assemply room of the Hotel Schenley, by 
the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, of Brooklyn, who. 
had for his subject, ‘‘The influence of the Church 
upon American life.” The meeting was well 
attended, and at its close, an informal reception 
was tendered Dr. McConnell. 


TiTUSVILLE.—St. James’ memorial church has 
met with asad loss in the rather unexpected 
death of its rector, the Rev. Henry Purdon, 
D.D., who entered into rest on Wednesday, 
Dec. 21st, in New York city, where he had gone 
to receive treaement for an affection of the 
throat. Dr. Purdon was the oldést priest in 
the diocese, having been in this part of the 
country before the diocese of Pittsburgh was 
set off from that of Pennsylvania. His rector- 
ship of St. James’ church was a long one, ex- 
tending over a period of nearly 40 years. The 
funeral took place from that church on Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 24th, the services being in 
charge of the Bishop. 


Dallas 
Alex. C. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Hamitton.—The Bishop made his first visit to 
this town, distant from Dallas 160 miles, in 
private conveyance in 1875, and has continued 
his annual visitations to the present time. 
the time of his first visit he found one Church 
family, who remained faithful and zealous in the 
rwork until their removal to Fort Worth. Sept., 
1888, the Bishop appointed the present mission- 
ary, the Rev. W. W. Patrick, who found six 
communicants. In 1891the work of building a 
church was commenced, and by hard and per- 
sistent effort it was completed in the latter part 
of 1892. Since Haster last very marked improve- 
ments have been made, at a cost of over $500. 
The lot centrally located, and given to the mis- 


‘sion by Judge C. W. Cotton, has been surrounded 


by solid stone walls, filled with good soil, nice- 
ly graded, and sodded with Bermuda grass. 
The building has been freshly painted, with 
hard -oil finish on the interior, and furnished 
throughout with beautiful leaded glass. The 
members of this mission deserve great credit for 
their zeal and faithfulness. Col. John L. Spur- 
lin was chairman of the building committee, and 
has been continuously active and liberal. Re- 
cently he placed an artistic hood over the front 
entrance; he has also given a beautiful brass 
cross for the altar. Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Felt 
presented the mission with a handsome silver 
Communion service. Hangings for the altar, a 
font, and a bell are still needed. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop of the diocese visited Toledo on 
Sunday, Deé. 18th, and confirmed five in Trinity, 
the Rev. E. S. Barkdull, assistant minister in 
charge, and 17 in St. John’s, the Rev. W. C. 
Clapp, rector. In the evening he preached in 
St. Mark’s, where, in the morning, the Rey. L. 
P. McDonald, D. D., S.T.D., late of Iowa, had 
held his first service as the new rector. 

Bishop Leonard has made 60 visitations since 
convention, and has arranged to sail for Europe 
on the 4th of January. He expects to be absent 
from Ohio three months, in order to visit the 20 
American churches in Europe as requested by 
the Presiding Bishop. Meanwhile, 70 more visi- 
tations in this diocese are arranged for to be 
made by the Rt. Rev. Anson R. Graves, D. D., 
Bishop of Laramie, and the Rt. Rev. F. K. 
Brooke, D. D., Bishop of Oklahoma, 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, S. T. D., Bishor 

CHARLESTOWN.—It is interesting to note that 
the crew of the ill-fated Londonian attended 
service in the Sailors’ Haven, conducted by the 
Rev. F. B. Allen, the night before they sailed on 
the fatal voyage. i 

East Boston.—Miss Bertha V. Jameson, the 
kindergartner of St. Stephen’s, Boston, has ac- 
cepted the position as lay missionary in St. 
Mary’s parish. 

JAMAICA Puain.—A chime of bells has been 
presented to St. Peter’s church by Collin M. In- 
gersoll. The gift is in memory of May Inger- 


At 
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‘soll who died a short time ago. Bishop Law- 
“rence on Dec. 18th confirmed 20 persons in this 
‘parish. 

SomMERVILLE.—A large memorial altar has been 
placed in Emmanuel church, the Rev. Nathan 
KK. Bishop, rector. St. Thomas’ church has 
_ been placed in charge of the Rey. S. W. Duf- 
field, of Quincy Point. 


. ArRLineton.—On Christmas Day, St. John’s 
church was.reopened, after being repainted and 
repaired. A large second hand organ has been 
purchased for $800, and placed. The rector is 
the Rev. John Yeames (recently a Methodist 
minister) who is carrying on an excellent work 
‘in this growing town. 


California 
Wm. Ford Nichols, D.D}, Bishop 

All arrangements for the consecration of the 
Rev. W. H. Moreland, Bishop elect of Sacra- 
mento, have been completed. The consecration 
will take place in his own parish church, St. 
Luke’s, San Francisco. The Bishop of Califor- 
nia will be the acting presiding bishop and 
‘senior consecrator. Bishop Barker, of Olympia, 
will be the preacher. His Lordship, the Bishop 
-of British Columbia, representing the Canadian 
Church, will be present and act as oneof the co- 
-consecrators. 

The ninth annual meeting of the convocation 
-of San Joaquin Valley was held in St, Paul’s 
church, Bakersfield, on Dec. 6th and 7th. The 
dean, the Rev.Wm. Lucas, presided. The meet- 
ings were opened with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the dean, celebrant. The Rev. 
Chas. G. Adams delivered an eloquent sermon 
-on ‘‘The day of small things.’”’ The next meet- 
ing of convocation will be held in Sonora. The 
Rev. Edward Morgan was elected secretary and 
itreasurer of convocation. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, DD, LL D. Bishop 

At Christ church, East Stroudsburg, recently, 
tthe rector made an address in which he re- 
viewed the work of the past year. He stated 
that all salaries and bills have been paid to Jan. 
ist, and that there is a balance of about $50 in 
the treasury, a good sum in the building fund, 
and that the Woman’s Auxiliary have about 
-$275. This isa good showing, when it is con- 
‘sidered that the church has been organized 
about one year; but through the energy of the 
rector, Dr. ‘Crockett, and his faithful people, 
the parish is in 4 prosperous and satisfactory 
condition. They will receive their charter ina 
few days, and become a corporation, according 
ito the laws of the State. 


‘Connecticut 
John Williams, D.D.. LL.D., Bishop 

*Ohauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

HartrorD.—The Rev. Cornelius G. Bristol 
celebrated his fifth anniversary as rector of the 
-church of the Good Shepherd this fall. In the 
course of his sermon commemorative of that 
‘event, he said: ‘Since coming among you I 
have baptized 100 persons; 58 have been con- 
-firmed:; 150 have been added to the Church, either 
by Confirmation or removal from other parishes, 
making the total number of communicants to- 
day more than 300. I have solemnized 37 mar- 
-riages, and officiated at 58 burials. I have con- 
ducted 1,180 services, preached and made ad- 
‘dresses nearly.500 times. The total amount con- 
tributed for work and salaries within the parish 
has been $23,339.56, and for work outside the 
‘parish, $11,605.55.” 


New Hayen.—The Rev. Floyd Tomkins, of 
«Grace church, Providence, R. I., delivered the 
second of the series of Berkeley sermons in Trin- 
ity church, on the evening of the 3rd Sunday in 
Advent. 

The regular meeting of the Junior Auxiliary 
held its annual election of officersin Trinity par- 
ish house on Dec. 7th: The following officers for 
1899 were elected: President, Miss Gertrude 
‘Graves; vice-president, Miss Hird; recording 
secretary, Miss Helen Barnett; corresponding 
secretary, treasurer and manager, Miss M. H. 
WWurts; assistant manager, Miss Helen Barnett. 
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Theannual report of the Church Army in New 
Haven was submitted at the meeting on Dec. 
15th. Just one year ago the Army took posses- 
sion of its present commodious quarters. Dur- 
ing the year the attendance at the nightly meet- 
ings has been 67,000. Nearly 1,000 have signed 
the pledge, and over 75,000 lunches have been 
served at the coffee bar. It is estimated that 
this practical temperance agency has won 11,000 
away from lunch rooms where liquor is sold. 
Over 100 persons have professed a change of life, 
and 1,500 blue button badges have been worn, 
as ‘“‘an emblem of total abstinence,from a Chris- 
tian standpoint.” This report, together with the 
names of all contributors to the support of the 
Army, will be printed in pamphlet form. The 


‘Army has secured the services of Major J. A. 


Stansfield, of the English Church Army, who 
will have the sole management of the Army in 
Connecticut. 


Central New York 

frederic D. Huntington, S.T.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The growth and vigor of St. Andrew’s mis- 
sion, ina developing residential section of Utica, 
gives promise of another parish in that city in 
the near future. It was started on St. Andrew’s 
Day, 1890, by the rector of Grace church, the 
Rev. C. T. Olmsted, and his assistant, the Rev. 
Wm. Cooke, assisted by the members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. For a year serv- 
ices were held in a house on Avery st. In 1891, 
two lots on Faxton st. were presented to the 
mission by Dr. and Mrs. Olmsted. A chapel 
was erected on these lots, and formally opened 
for worship by the Bishop. From May, ’95 to 
January, 98, St. Andrew’s was a part of Old 
Trinity, the mother parish of the city. On the 
last named date, the mission was placed under 
the direct care of the Bishop. Since Sept. 1st, 
96, the Rev. J. Winslow Clarke has been the 
minister-in-charge. There are now 60 families 
and72communicants. During the past two years, 
there have been 16 Baptisms and 27 persons con- 
firmed. 

Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

BaLtTimorE.—Word has becn received in this 
city of the death in Philadelphia, on Dec. 21st, 
of Sister Georgina, of the All Saints’ Sisters, 
who was stationed at St. Clement’s church 
there and was well known in this city. She 
was for many years in charge of the work 
among the colored people cf this city and at 
that time was connected with Calvary church, 
andSt. Mary’s Home, on Biddle st. Her remains 
were interred in the cemetery of St. John’s 
church, Waverly, on Dec. 23d. 


-The Bishop has appointed the Rev. Osborne 
Ingle to be Archdeacon of Cumberland, having 
assurance of the approval of the Archdeaconry. 


The Bishop’s guild recently held a sale of ar- 
ticles in the parish building at Grace church, 
and thereby added $155 to the guild’s treasury. 


The Bishop, on behalf of the diocese, thanks 
the Woman’s Anxiliary of Maryland for a semi- 
annual gift of $150 for the Silent Church Fund. 


Towson.—The mural decorations, which have 
been in progress for several months at Trinity 
church, the Rev. William H. H. Powers, D D., 
rector, have just been completed. While the 
work has been going on, services have been 
held in the Sunday school building adjoining the 
church. The general colors of the whole inte- 
rior are green and brown, the two being beauti- 
fully blended. The most attractive part of the 
work is the handsome adornment of the reredos 
back of the altar. The entire arch is filled with 
artistically painted figures of the angelic hosts. 
The carved circular points in the centre are the 
work of Dr. Jackson Piper, a member of the 
congregation. These panels contaiu the signs 
of the four Evangelists, designed by Donatello at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. All of 
the mural decorations were designed by Miss 
G. G. Clements, of Philadelphia, The angelic 
scene was painted upon canvas by Miss Clements 
and then placed upon the reredos so as to have 
an airspace in the rear to prevent the paintings: 
from being affected by dampness from the walls. 
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In the transept occupied by the choir, is‘w-beau- 
tiful painting upon canvas by Miss Bléanor 
Isaac, of Towson, of the “fruitful trees,’ and 
“all cedars’? with the motto, ‘‘Praise ye the 
Lord.’’ The chancel and aisles are to be com- 
pleted in green, so as to harmonize with the de- 
corations, and the windows will also be painted 
a harmonizing color. The work cost several 
thousand dollars. 


F'rREeprRick.—Bishop Paret visited All Saints’ 
church, the Rev. Osborne Ingle, rector, on Dec. 
11th, and administered the rite of Confirmation 
to aclass of 14 persons. In the afternoon the 
Bishop visited the Sunday school and made an 
address. 

lowa 


The Iowa branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
held its annual meeting in Cedar Rapids, Nov. 
29-30th, listening to reports of the year’s work 
and electing the following officers: President, 
Miss Henrietta EH. Hemmingsen, luyons; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Henry Sabin, Des Moines, 
and Miss Susanna Weare, Sioux City; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Samuel Mahon, Ottumwa; 
correspcndent Church Periodical Club, Miss 
Carrie Knott, Waverly. 


Nort Cuinton.—In addition to the numerous 
memorials blessed at the reopening of Grace 
church some months ago, several gifts were 
blessed by the rector, the Rey. C. W. Tyler, at 
the early service on Christmas morning. These 
were—a fine pulpit, in brass and oak, presented 
by Mrs Silas W. Gardiner; a credence table in 
memory of the late Wm. C. Clifton, and a pair 
of cut-glass cruets, a memorial to the Rt. Rev. 
Henry W. Lee, first Bishop of Iowa. The latest 
gift to the Church is that of a pipe-organ, al- 
ready contracted for, and to be in place on or 
before March 15. On Nov. 22d, Bishop Graves 
of Laramie confirmed a class of 18 in this parish 
(including one from St. John’s, Clinton). 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mahlon N. Gilbert. D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

St. Pavut.—Bishop Gilbert confirmed eight 
candidates at the church of the Messiah on the 
2d Sunday in Advent. The rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Haupt, is working hard to clear the debt on the 
church by Easter. 


The Board of City Missions at the annual 
meeting re-elected the officers for the past year: 
The Rt. Rev. M. N. Gilbert, president; the Rev. 
Chas. Holmes, 1st vice-president; the Rev. Geo. 
H. Ten Broeck, secretary; W. F. Meyers. treas- 
urer. The city rectors and two laymen from 
each parish form the board of directors. A com- 
mittee was appointed to secure a central loca- 
tion for holding noon-day services during next 
Lent on a similar basis to that of last year; $150 
is still needed by the treasurer to carry on the 
work during the coming year. The ‘‘Stir-up’’ 
Sunday appeal failed to realize the amount 
asked for. 


St. Catherine’s School for Girls, established 
many years ago, has been forced to close,for lack 
of sufficient support on the part of the Church 
people of St. Paul. 


At St. Peter’s church and Holy Faith mission, 
sewing classes for girls, where plain and fancy 
sewing is taught by Mrs. Mueller, wife of the 
rector, are making splendid progress. 


On the 4th Sunday in Advent, the Rev. Har- 
vey Officer was duly installed as rector of St. 
Philip’s mission, after which he presented to 
the Bishop five candidates for the laying on of 
hands—the first fruits of his diaconate. 

Acting upon the advice given by Bishop Gil- 
bert in his charge to the Brotherhood men upon 
St. Andrew’s Day, that the Brotherhood under- 
take a pre-Lenten parochial Mission, half dozen 
prominent Brotherhood men held an informal 
meeting with the Bishop. He suggested that 
the Brotherhood secure the co-operation of the 
city clergy, and hold aten days’ Mission in three 
of the churches most centrally located, the ob- 
ject of the Mission to be the stirring up of the 
spiritual life of our own people. A committee 
was appointed to confer with the city rectors. 
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Chicago 
Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


The Decline of Religious 
Controversy 


Ke is quite the fashion of late to indulge in 
congratulations over the decay of reli- 
gious controversy. Comparisons have been 
made between the tone of the General Con- 
vention of 1898 and some of those of an 
earlier date; and it is certainly true that 
there was a marked reluctance in the de- 
bates of that Convention to bring to the 
front any theological question about which 
there is supposed to be radical difference 
of opinion, and which was therefore likely 
to lead to exciting discussion, and to arouse 
bitterness of feeling. The same tendency 
to keep irritating subjects in the back- 
ground is observable in other directions. 
It is, in fact, generally prevalent in the 
Church of to-day. In so far as itis an evi- 
dence of Christian charity, it is, of course, 
commendable. But there are reasons for 
doubt whether this most satisfactory reason 
is the only, or even the chief one, for this 
reluctance to engage in controversy. It is 
a characteristic of the religious world gen- 
erally, in this country, that the old subjects 
over which men fought very strenuously in 
the past, have ceased, in large measure, to 
eugage serious attention. While there is 
no real symptom of any approach to or- 
ganic unity between the various religious 
bodies, the theological lines are not drawn 
with anything like the definiteness and in- 
tensity of former days. It might be hard 
to discover any fundamental reason for the 
existence of any particular body. We are 
not aware that any Protestant body now 
takes its stand upon a proposition or set of 
propositions which itis prepared to insist 
upon as the articulus ecclesie stantis aut ca- 
dentis. Everything turns upon differences 
of ‘‘opinion” not of faith, and a new doc- 
trine, or at least ‘‘view,’” of what the 
Church is, has grown up to fit this changed 
state of things; namely, that it consists of 
the congeries of sects, new and old, which 
call themselves by the Christian name. So 
far as there is discussion, it no longer con- 
cerns itself with anything which is under- 
stood to be of fundamental importance, and 
therefore it lacks the stern earnestness 
which was once its leading characteristic. 
In this sphere, then, it appears very clear 
that the decay of controversy is a result of 
the decay of conviction. The faith of these 
denominations, we are told, has ‘‘broad- 
ened,” which means, being interpreted, 
that it has become so hazy and indefinite 
that it is difficult to say just what it is. 

We think it is evident that this isthe true 
explanation of the large disappearance of 
the controversial spirit, so far as theology 
is concerned. Men do not quarrel about 
that for which they have no deep concern. 
We are free to say that we do not regard 
this state of things as an improvement. 
Notwithstanding the acrimony of old- 
fashioned controversy, and the radical er- 
rors (from the Catholic point of view) for 
which men often contended, we believe that 
it was a healthier condition of things, and 
better for the souls of men, when they 
fought for their theological convictions as 
matters of the deepest moment, and as 
closely bound up with eternal salvation. 
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At present, no conviction or belief is really 
held as essential to the soul’s health. ‘‘No 
matter what a man believes provided he is 
sincere,’ expresses the sum of the whole mat- 
ter as it presents itself to many minds. In 
fact, it may be that the opinion is still more 
prevalent, that it makes no difference what 
aman believes, whether sincere or not, or 
if he believes anything at all, provided he 
lives what is considered to be a morally up- 
right life. 

It is worth while, before we allow our- 
selves in too much self-gratulation over the 
decay of controversy within our own bor- 
ders, to consider whether the same reasons 
may not prevail to some extent among Our- 
selves. So far as controversy is affected by 
the growth of a true spirit of charity, which 
produces reluctance to engage in it without 
good reason, and excludes acrimony and 
offensive personalities, there can be but one 
feeling. Such a state of things is matter 
of unalloyed thankfulness. Butifit be the 
fact that the great truths for which the 
Church stands are more loosely held than 
they once were, so that they have become, 
to that extent, less vitally important, the 
passing of the controversial spirit is no 
longer a matter of rejoicing. If the object 
of controversy is the defence of the truth, 
then its cessation must mean either that the 
truth needs no defence because it is not at- 
tacked, or else that there is no truth to de- 


fend. 
The disappearance of the odium theologi- 


cum, so far as that signifies the exhibition of 
hatred or contempt for an adversary, is to 
be hailed as an evidence of the growth of 
charity. Whatever may be our conviction 
of the relation of a right faith to good 
morals, in the long run, we no longer think 
it rignt to affix tne stigma of immorality to 
an individual because of his erroneous 
teaching. We feel bound to give him credit 
for sincerity and good intentions. We are 
willing to consider the influences which 
have affected him, the environment of his 
intellectual and spiritual life. We do not 
wish to attribute motives -to him which he 
would himself disown. We are even willing 
to believe that he does not always see the 
logic of his position as we see it. So far, a 
change in the methods of controversy is de- 
sirable and commendable enough. But 
truth and falsehood remain in their old, un- 
alterable antagonism, and it remains as 
necessary, aS imperative, as ever to oppose 
the falsehood and to vindicate the truth. 
Methods of controversy may, and ought to 
be, carefully guarded and sifted from every- 
thing questionable and unworthy. But 
controversy itself can never be dispensed 
with while faith remains. 
ese 
N The Scottish Guardian, attention is drawn 
to recent utterances of an interesting 

kind from prominent Presbyterians. ‘*What 
has come over our national Calvinism in 
Séotland?” asks the Guardian: 

Our daily press informs us that the Rev. Dr. 
Watt, of St. Enoch’s parish church, Dundee, has 
from the pulpit poured forth benedictions on the 
theatres, and almost anathematized religious 
revival meetings. Also Professor Lindsay, of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, has de- 
seribed Anglican Ritualism as ‘‘in some respects 
a true religious movement,’ owning that that 
movement is not ‘‘Ronanist,’* and contrast- 
ing favorably Anglicanism with Pre byterian- 
ism, since in the former one is taught what the 
Sacraments mean; in the latter one is told 
what they are not, and never what they are. 
Principal Rainy has also given utterance to his 
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opirion on ‘“‘some recent theories of the Euchar- 
ist,’ stating that ‘‘the complete Christ is given 
afresh as often as we communicate,’’ and that 
“the supernatural thing in the Sacrament. 
is Christ, present to our faith, and in that Pres- 
ence dealing with us.’’ Every Catholic,or at any 
rate every instructed Anglican theologian, will 
assent to the above, owning that the miracle is 
the Incarnation, and that the Sacrament is no- 
new miracle, but a sacramental continuance of 
the miracle of the Incarnation. 


Such utterances, as The Guardian goeson 
to remark, certainly must indicate that a 
marvelous change is coming over the reli- 
gious feeling of Scotland, and behooves the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland to realize its. 
own responsibility as embodying and setting 
forth the principles towards which these 
Christian brethren are feeling their way. 

2 

MONG the English Church papers which 
«4 come to us, none is morestrongly ‘‘Prot- 
estant” than he Family Churchman. It is 
just now inviting the aid of Nonconformists 
to put down Ritualism. But it is hard to. 
mix oil and water, and it must have been in 
an absent moment that the following crush- 
ing criticism of Nonconformist doctrines 
was allowed to slip into its columns: 


To tell the children of Christian parents, as 
some do, that their justification must begin by 
“conversion,” and that until they are converted 
they are in a state of perdition, is hideously im- 
pious. How can there be a happy childhood 
where this is taught and believed? The child 
must either live in constant gloom or take ref- 
uge in utter carelessness! The head of a well- 
known Nonconformist orphanage, where this is. 
taught, says that he never knew a child con- 
verted under seven years of age, and only a few 
phenomena so early as that; so that according 
to this theory the first seven years of life must 
be passed without faith in, therefore without. 
love towards, God! If it were true, Jewish 


children would have been far better off than | 


Christian children. And these same people tell 
adults that they must be converted and become 
“like little children’?! Can they improve on 
St. John who wrote: ‘I write unto you, little 
children, because your sins are forgiven you 
for His Name’s sake”? What is said about put- 
ting a stumbling block in the way of the “little 
ones”? The New Testament commands to be 
converted were addressed to persons who had 
been brought up in Judaism or heathenism, and 
to aault believers who had fallen from a state 
of grace. Those who have been brought up as 
Christians ought never to need to be converted ; 
and very many of them never do need it. 


Ses 


Summary of Ecclesiastical 
Events, 1898 


(ne record closes with the Fourth Sunday 
in Advent. The year 13898 has been great, 
not so much in events strictly ecclesiastical, 
though there have been some such, as in 
events which will mightily affect the work 
of the Church in the near future. The 
Spanish-American war, opening up Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, to Ameri- 
can enterprise and commerce, and bringing 
the United States into ‘‘the Far East;” the 
notable victory of General Lord Kitchener 
in the Soudan; and the movements of the 
greao Kuropéan powers in China, are events 
which are already felt by Christians of 
every name, and not least by all branches of 
the great Anglican Communion. The Divine 
summons to more earnest and liberal mis- 
sionary work was never louder or more 
direct than in this very end of the nine- 
teenth century, and there are abundant evi- 
dences that the Church of Christ is not 
unmindful of it. Along with the din of war 
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on two continents, and the threat of war on 
a third, the world was fairly startled intoa 
momentary silence by the peace proposals of 
the Czar of all the Russias, and shamed 
into some sort of apology for the existence 
of its vast and expensive armaments. This 
harbinger of the millenium, also, awakens 
in the missionary Church an eager response. 
‘We do not know exactly where to class the 
trip of Europe’s other emperor to the Holy 
Land—whether Emperor William was mak- 
ing a pious pilgrimage or political capital, 
or whether the results of his exploit will 
have any appreciable effect upon the Church. 
At any rate, his majesty went to Jerusalem, 
and then came home again. 

Our own national Church—still secure in 
its possession of P. E.—has held another, 
and one of its greatest, triennial General 
Conventions, in the city of Washington,D.C., 
and manifested its truly national character 
and aspirations to a fuller extent than ever 
before, unveiling a Peace Cross that may 
hopefully symbolize the peace of the Church 
in the re-union of a divided Christianity, as 
well as the peace of this nation with all 
others. Of the General Convention probably 
enough has been printed in these columns. 
We can only repeat that when we have 
reached a proper distance from it to enable 
us to obtain a good perspective, it will ap- 
pear as one of the most important and 
‘epoch making” of all our General Conven- 
tions hitherto. It was immediately preceded 
by the great annual conventiun of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Baltimore, 

’ where the splendid work of that organiza- 
tion of faithful laymen wus seen to be as 
earnest and useful as ever. 


The missionary work of the American 
‘Church is stiJl waiting for the Geueral Sec- 
retary who is to fill the place of the lamented 
Dr. Langford. The Bishop of Kentucky was 
elected early in January, to serve till the 
meeting of the General Convention. He felt 
obliged to decline the election, and a con- 
troversy as to the appointment of a bishop 
to that office was imminent. If such a 
man as Fr. Dolling, whose helpful tour iu 
this country sweetened the lives of many 
priests and people, could have been obtained, 
we might see ourselves in a short time all on 
fire with zeal for missions. 

In regard to the re-union of Christendom, 
not much has been done over here, except 
the passage of the substitute for the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington’s amendmeut to Article X of the 
revised Constitution, and we do not build 
much upon that. But abroad, two notable 
events have occurred: One was the conse- 
eration of the Collegiate church of St. 
‘George the Martyr, in Jerusalem, by Bishop 
Blythe, assisted by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
as representing the Archbishop of Cancer- 
bury. This isof great importance, as giving 
the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church 
a status and an opportunity in'the Holy City, 
which it has never before had, to show to 
others its essential Catholic character, and 
to do much for the Jews which it is pecul- 
iarly fitted todo. The other event was the 
elaborate report of the Moscow Sacerdotal 
Academy on “The Hierarchy of the An- 
glican Church,” affirming the validity of 
Anglican Orders. To this must be appended 
amere notice of Cardinal Vaughan’s ‘'Vindi- 
cation” of the Papal Bull which denied their 
validity, a vindication which did not vindi- 
cate, and which provoked the smiles of 
Anglican controversalists. There was also 
a remarkable book, ‘‘Steps towards Re- 
union,” put forth by a certain Roman priest 
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Fr. Duggan, which plainly told so many un- 
welcome truths about his own Church that 
the book was promptly suppressed ‘“‘by au- 
thority.” This course is not attractive from 
the reunion point of view—Romewards. 
We ought probably to add a mention of the 
visit of the Bishop of Salisbury to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, which was most 
cordially received as a step towards closer 
relatious between the Anglican and Eastern 
Communions. 

The Church of England has been in con- 
siderable turmoil all the year, on account of 
the attacks made by Mr. Kensit and his 
friends upon the ritual and teaching of the 
advanced school of Churchmen. This at- 
tack, taken up and fostered for political 
ends by the Nonconformists and by such a 
prominent political leader as Sir W. Har- 
court, has apparen‘ly precipitated something 
very like one of those periodical ‘‘panics” 
over Popery, etc., to which the enlightened 
British public is so prone to abandon itself, 
to its own great discomfort and harm, and 
to the comfort and advantage of its Roman 
foe. What will come out of all the muddle, 
no one can tell. The leading clergy of the 
advanced school held a meeting under the 
presidency of Canon Carter, in the spring, or 
summer, and passed resolutions of loyalty to 
the Prayer Book and submission to Episcopal 
authority, which oughtto have satisfied any 
persons not bent upon mischief to the Church 
of England, but the trouble seems rather to 
have grown worse. This shows the futility 
of venturing to prophesy, as we did in our 
last summary, that ultra-Protestant demon- 
strations were becoming more difficult to 
effect in the Church of England. It is evi- 
dent now that the work of the Catholic 
Revival is too successful to escape sharp 
opposition, and that it is likely to be im- 
periled on account of the excesses of a few. 
However, the very successful meeting of the 
Ckurch Congress at Bradford, in September, 
was not upset by Kensitism, and next year it 
will meet in London, the stronghold of 
turbulent Protestantism. And that is a 
reminder that our Church Congress managed 
to meet this year—a clergyman’s debating 
society, it seems to be—after many tribula- 
tions, not at New Orleans, as intended, but 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 

A great and important meeting in England 
this year was that of the S. P. C. K., which 
celebrated its bi-centenary. This remark- 
able society loses nothing of its vitality and 
wide-spread usefulness with age. 

We note one substantial gain for practical 
reform of the Church of England, in the 
passave of the Benefices Bill through Parlia- 
ment, thus cutting at the root of most of the 
worst abuses of patronage, sale of livings, 
etc., etc., which have given so much scandal 
to good Churchmen. While this advantage 
on the legal side has been gained, the work 
of strengthening the Church has been going 
on with unexampled vigor. The chronicling 
of the results of this work on both sides of 
the Atlantic would be an immense labor. 
But among the many things done or doing, 
we are glad to note that the foundations for 
the nave of Truro cathedral are completed, 
and that the work will be continued per- 
sistently, with a good sum of money in hand, 
the west front being intended as a memorial 
of the first Bishop of Truro, the late Arch- 
bishop Benson. On this side, the building 
of the crypt of the choir of the cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, is so far 
advanced that it will soon be used for regular 
services. The land for a great cathedral of 
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SS. Peter and Paul, in Washington, D.C., 
has been purchased, and a building fund 
begun; and all the debt on oae of our earliest 
Western cathedrals, All Saints, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been paid off, and the edifice was 
consecrated with great pomp on the patronal 
Festival. We cannot remember a year in 
which so many reports of new churches 
built, and old churches beautified, were 
published in the Church papers. 

Among the various matters of ecclesiasti- 
cal interest which have attracted our atten- 
tion, are two of widely different character: 
At Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, the spade of the 
archeologist has unearthed a MS. said to 
date not later than the year 200 of our era, 
containing two chapters of the Holy Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, and thus going 
far to settle the cavils of critics regarding 
the authenticity of the Gospels. And not 
much later there. was published the ‘‘Poly- 
chrome Bible,” giving in colors the supposed 
discoveries of the critics themselves in re- 
gard to the composition of the Bible, partic- 
ularly the Old Testament. 

The changes in the American Episcopate 
during the year have been chiefly in the way 
of additions, though three members of the 
House of Bishops have been called to their 
reward: Charles Todd Quintard, D.D., 
LL.D., M.D., of Tennessee; John Henry 
Ducachet Wingfield, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
of Northern California, now Sacramento, 
and William Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., of Iowa, historiographer of the 
AmericanChurch. Only two bishops were 
consecrated in 1898: The Rt. Rev. Wm. N. 
McVickar, D.D., coadjutor of Rhode Island, 
and the Rt. Rev. Wm. M. Brown, D.D., 
coadjutor of Arkansas. But at the General 
Convention not only were the boundaries of 
our missionary districts radically changed 
and the districts given see names, but four 
new domestic missionary bishops were 
elected, and a bishop—status not clearly 
ascertainable—for Brazil; lowaadded a sixth 
by the recent election of the rector of the 
church of the Epiphany in this city, the Rev. 
Dr. T. N. Morrison, so that at the close of 
the year six new bishops are awaiting con- 
secration, two of whom are from Chicago, 
the Rev. Dr. Edsail being the other. Thus 
Chicago remains true to her record of 
getting the largest slice of whatever is in 
sight, and in this case it is fortunate for the 
Church at large, if not for Chicago, that she 
did. 

The list of those of the clergy who have 
departed this life during the past year is 
surprisingly long. Among the more promi- 
nent are the names of the Rev. Charles R. 
Baker, of Long Island; Horace S. Bishop, 
D.D., of Newark; Edward A. Bradley, D.D.; 
Thomas Burgess,D.D.; George H. Houghton, 
D.D., rector of the famous little “church 
around the corner’—the Transfiguration; 
Jesse A. Spencer, D.D.; Geo. Dudley Wildes, 
D.D., secretary of the Church Congress, all 
of the diocese of New York; Alexander 
Crummell, D.D, the learned and eloquent 
colored priest, Washington, D.C.; T. Staf- 
ford Drowne, D.D., of Long Island; Alonzo 
Buck Flanders, D.D., of Vermont; Edward 
A. Foggo, D.D., of Pennsylvania; Benjamin 
Franklin, D.D., of New Jersey; Wm. A. 
Hitchcock, D.D., of Western New York; 
George J. Magill, D.D., of Rhode Island, 
and Charles C. Pinckney, D.D., of South 
Carolina. Among the honored laymen of 
the American Church, we mention Judge 
Edmund Bennett, of Massachusetts; Stephen 
P. Nash and Col. S. Van Renssellaer Cruger, 
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both of Trinity church corporation, New 
York; Albert H. Neely, of Chicago, financial 
secretary of the Clergy Relief Fund; Hill 
Burgwin, LL.D., of Pittsburgh; Benjamin 
Stark, of Connecticut, and a faithful Church- 
man whom the battle of Manila brought 
into prominence, Capt. Chas. V. Gridley, 
U.S. N., of Erie, Pa., in command of the U. 
S. Cruiser, “Olympia.” 

In England the name of Wm. Ewart Glad- 
stone overshadows all others of those whom 
the harvest of death has included, one of 
England’s greatest statesmen, and one of the 
most devoted and devout of the honored sons 
of the Church of England. Besides, we 
mention the Rev. Henry George Liddell, 
sometime dean of Christ Church, Oxford; 
the Rev. Geo. T. Stokes, D.D., professor of 
ecclesiastical history, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin; the Rt. Rev. Thos. N. Staley, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Honolulu; W. Chatter- 
ton Dix, the hymn writer, and Samuel 
Plimsoll, the sailors’ friend. Not strictly 
an ecclesiastical event, but one of which 
ecclesiastics were not unmindful, was the 
death of the great German Chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck. May they, one and all, 
named and unnamed here, rest in peace and 
in the light eternal. 

It has been a great and marvelous year, 
with the Divine Hand more visibly in it 
than at other times; a year fraught with 
significant events, pregnant with tremendous 
issues for the Church and the whole world. 
May we have grace to heed its lessons and 
warnings, et respondere natalibus. 


Na ek 
A Short New Year’s Talk 


BY CLINTON LOCKE 
CLXXXVII. 


LL business men take an account of stock 
at the end or the beginning of a year. 
They go over carefully everything in their 
establishments, and determine accurately 
whether they have lost or gained, in what 
lines they are defective, and what lines are 
the most profitable. Probably all thought- 
ful people do something of the same kind at 
this time with their lives. They overhaul 
them. ‘They sit down at New Year and take 
an account of stock. It is a pity that the 
Church service on New Year’s Day does not 
help them more, but the Circumcision has 
nothing to do with the season. 

Now there is one thought I want to put be- 
fore you as you go into this inventory of 
what you have, what you need, and what you 
had better drop, and that thought is: Where 
did you get the stock you have? How did 
you come by it? Isit the outcome of your 
own unaided work? St. Paul says: ‘‘What 
hast thou that thou didst not receive?” Is it 
not true? I know we do not like to think 
ourselves a sort of offertory, made up of the 
alms of a whole congregation, but let us look 
into it. Take your physical nature. Is not 
that a contribution from generations on gen- 
erations, for not only traits of your parents 
are reproduced, but of your great grand- 
uncle. We are of course cast in anew mould, 
for each man has his own individuality for 
which he is responsible, but it is a contrib- 
uted mixture. It is the same with your 
constitution. There were may years when 
you were helpless, and others pursued a 
course of treatment with you which has 
made you either weak or strong, sick or 
well. Look at the German Kaiser going 
through life with one useless arm, simply 
from the carelessness of anurse. It is vhe 
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same with your speech. What is the English 
tongue? A contribution from Saxon and 
Norman-French and Latin and Greek, some 
Spanish, and every now and then some Ara- 
bic or Indian phrase. Take education. We 
hear of self-made men, and every now and 
then you will hearsome millionaire say that 
he made himself what he is. If he meaas 
that he did not go to college, very well, but 
his saying is absurd in any other way. 
There are very many educations outside of 
colleges, and the teachers are the different 
experiences of life we have had to undergo, 
contact with others, what others said to us, 
the help from others’ work or others’ failure. 
A thousand people consciously and uncon- 
sciously contributed to make you the clear- 
headed, well-poised man that you are, and 
all of which you foolishly attrivute to your- 
self. ‘‘But my success in life, in my busi- 
ness, ismy own work. Nobody helped me, but 
rather pulled me back.” Letussee. Take 
the grocer business. How could you get 
your goods to begin with unless all over the 
world men were helping you? Some China- 
man is grubbing at his tea plants, some 
Hawaiian hoeing his sugar cane, some cap- 
tain sailing his ship, some railway sending 
out a train, that you may be supplied. Then 
come clerks and bookkeepers and custom- 
ers. Do you not see that without a tre- 
mendous crowd of your fellow-beings, you 
could no nothing, you would perish? 


You may say all this is true, but it is tomy 
fellows only I am indebted. It all comes 
from them. Indeed, but where did men get 
the power to give? Who taught them to dig 
the earth, to build the fire? Whence did 
they receive intelligence, capacity, etc.? 
Why from some superior man. But who 
made hima superior man? How did he get 
the advantage over his fellows? Go back 
and back and you come straight to the 
thought that some one outside of the world, 
some all powerful will, first directed man in 
this path. Some men call this power the 
Unknowable and the Unthinkable. You and 
I call it God, and we say that this wonderful 
thing, a man, was created by a God who 
made all these gifts latent in primitive man, 
and use and exercise and mutual counsel and 
co-operation have educated him and edu- 
cated him until ke stands where we now see 
him, If this be so then, that we have noth- 
ing we did not receive, ought we not to be 
grateful to the One whoreally gave it to us? 
Is it not the part of a churl, is it not, to use 
plain English, about the meanest thing a 
man can do, to be receiving all the time 
splendid advantages, precious gifts, inesti- 
mable blessings, and never to lift one prayer 
of gratitude to the Giver? What would you 
think of a man for whom you had built and 
furnished a lovely home, if you heard him 
say tosome one: ‘‘All this I did myself, no- 
body helped me to get one bit of it”? Would 
you not cry out: ‘You mean-souled cur, get 
out of my sight”? 

Let us come into the domain of the spirit, 
and let me ask what hasevery one who reads 
this received in this respect? I do not mean 
allin the same degree, but allin a degree 
enough, leaving out the idiots and the ab- 
normal, to doa great deal more than he does 
do, or has done. In the first place, have you 
not received the power of choosing good or 
evil? Some of you choose wrong because 
you prefer it, but could you not choose right 
if you wished? Then have you not received 
helps for that choice? Have you not been 
taught self-restraint, unselfishness, endur- 
ance? Have you not received the recorded 
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experience of long generations, that to serve 
God brought happiness, and to serve the 
devil brought pain and trouble in the end? 
Can you not love and hate? Those surely are 
glorious gifts with which you can love God 
and hate evil. Have you not that whisper 
in your heart: ‘‘Do this, do not do that. 
This is right, that is wrong”? Now that is. 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, for He is the 
whisperer. Then is not another great gift. 
put within our reach, the Church of God, the 
treasury of grace, whose sacraments and 
worship and association can be had by any 
asking heart? Who can say that body, mind, 
and spirit have not received splendid gifts? 
Who can say that God has been niggardly to 
us? Look what some men have done with 
these gifts, think what you can do with them, 
and then pick them up, use them, employ 
them, and see the world change before you. 
Such splendid tools, and as yet such imper- 
fect work done with them! but, thank God, 
the work is better and better as the years 
goon. Weare understanding our gifts bet- 
ter, and their possibilities are day by day 
more apparent. Take hold and let each man. 
do his part. 
This is the last of the Five-Minute Talks 
for some time to come. They have been 
running nearly four years, and the author 
warmly thanksthe many, many readers who 
have kindly spoken to him, or written to him, 
about their helpfulness. It has been agreat 


comfort. 
Monotheism in the Penta- 
teuch 


(¢ DHE greatest feature of the Pentateuch, 

its lesson of most far-reaching and en- 
during value to mankind, is its revelation of 
Monotheism, All expounders and critics, 
even the most extreme, acknowledge this.” 
The readers of THE LIVING CHURCH will rec- 
ognize the above as the opening words of Dr. 
Gold’s second article on the Lessons from the 
Pentateuch. Itmay be true that all expound- 
ers and critics acknowledge Dr. Gold’s state- 
ment. But was Monotheism the revelation 
of the Pentateuch? Was not Adam a mon- 
otheist? And Enoch and Noah and Ab- 
raham and Isaac and Jacob? The Penta- 
teuch emphasized the idea and put it into a 
permanent written form, but surely it did 
not reveal it as something new. Perhaps, 
though, this is what Dr. Gold and ‘‘all the 
expounders and critics” mean. 

The light which the Pentateuch gave was 
far from clear. It most frequently (seven 
hundred and twenty times) speaks of God as. 
Elohim, a plural noun, and although the 
verb joined with it is singular, that proves. 
nothing, since in many cases in Hebrew, as. 
in Greek, a plural noun is joined with a 
singular verb. ‘‘Later writers studiously 
avoid this construction as polytheistic.”* 
Besides observe the plural in the sentences, ' 
“Let us make man in our image and after 
our likeness,” and, ‘‘the man has become as’ 
one of us.” The same word. is applied to. 
the false gods even in the First Command- 
ment. Itreads, “I am Jehovah, the Elo- 
him which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt. Thou shalt have no 
other elohim before Me.” Our English 
habit makes us write the first elohim witha 
capital and the other with a small letter. 
The Hebrew writing knows no such dis- 
tinction. 

Had the critics and expounders, with all 
their critical training, lived in the days of 
So a ee 


*Conant's Gesenius Hebrew Grammar, page 255. 
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Moses, they would scarcely have thought 
Monotheism the lesson of the Pentateuch. 
At most and best they might have said it 
taught unity in plurality, and plurality in 
unity. That, however, was not reached till 
the new dispensation. 

But even admitting that to the Hebrews 
Monotheism was as clear as it now is to us, 
it does not seem to me that it was the lesson 
of greatest value to mankind. That de- 
pends on who or what the One God is. If 
none of his attributes had been revealed, 
the knowledge of his existence would have 
been of little service. If the God made 
known by the Pentateuch had been a Baal, 
or Moloch, or even Zeus or Jupiter, the 

_knowledge would have been of no benefit 
save to excite thankfulness that there was 
only one. All the false religions have some- 
where in space one Supreme Being, gener- 
ally disposed kindly, but never interfering. 
Such a god is of little consequence. J know 
only one false religion that makes Monothe- 
ism the dominant article in its creed. 
There,is but one God, and Mahomet is his 


prophet, accepted as true, is all that in their » 


eyes is necessary to salvation. Their God 
is cruel and unforgiving, and takes to his 
heaven the most sensual and blood-thirsty 
wretch unrepentant if he only holds to that 
formula. : 

It seems to me that only a part of the 
lesson of the Pentateuch was that the elo- 
nim of the nations were not true gods, and 
that the only such was the Elohim Jehovah, 
and that he was the Creator of those heavy- 
enly bodies which they looked upon and 
worshiped as gods. 

This was a noble, glorious thought, restor- 
ing the universe to its rightful king, but it 
was not all, nor the best part, of what the 
Pentateuch taught. It made known in a 
stronger, clearer light than to the Patri- 
archs that the Jehovah Elohim was “‘long- 
suffering, of great mercy, forgiving iniqui- 
ty and transgressions, and by no means 
clearing the guilty’—God who loves the 
right and hates the wrong, and in sympathy 
with the poor, weak, and humble. 

The greatest feature, therefore, of the 
Pentateuch, as it appears to me, its lesson 
of most far-reaching and enduring value to 
mankind, that of which all the rest of the 
Bible is the unfolding and emphasizing, is 
its revelation of God’s character which, 
though in a degree known to the Patriarchs, 
was in comparison as the rising sun to the 
dawn. 

This was the lesson then and now and for 
all ages to come, in direct contradiction to 
all other religions, and taught in no book 
then or since save in the Bible. 

C. B. WARRING. 
i 


The Social Life of the Parish 


FROM CONVENTION ADDRESS OF 
BISHOP LAWRENCE 

HE Church is set in a community for the 
uplifting of the character of that com- 
munity. Its first purpose is worship and the 
preaching of the Word; thence follow deeds 
of mercy, the arousing of intelligence, and 
the cultivation of all the higher interests of 
life, among which stands the social interest. 
In some communities, especially the richer, 
the social life is in the homes, and apart 
from all Church associations. The duty of 
Christians there, is to enter into it with 
moderation, and sustain its purity and tone. 
In the larger cities there are some mem- 
bers of the Church who, as recognized lead- 
ers in society, have a high responsibility in 
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setting the standards of social life. Their 
habits and influence may do much to uplift 
or to demoralize society. By them the ques- 
tions of extravagance, intemperance, luxu- 
ry, purity, and refinement in society are 
largely answered. The fact that social life 
is not directly connected with the Church 
does not make the duty of the Christian in 
society less sacred or important. 

In other communities the conditions of 
modern homes and tenements limit the so- 
cial life, and are liable to drive the young 
people on to the street, or into public halls 
and theatres, unless those who are inter- 
ested in them create for them the oppor- 
tunity of healthy social life and enjoyment. 
Here the Church finds an opportunity; 
hence guilds, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and all 
the instruments of many present parishes. 
Excellent as is the motive and legitimate as 
is the work, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the development of the social interest, 
and the creation of entertainments in con- 
nection with our parishes, is one of the 
present temptations of the Church. Some 
of our clergy and people, only a fraction, 
are giving altogether too much time and 
thought to the social life of the parish. 
There is danger lest this feature result in 
bringing people into the parish for amuse- 
ment. Thus the Church may find herself 
loaded with a good deal of unstable ma- 
terial, and not really reach the consciences 
and hearts of the people. 

Coincident with this, there often comes a 
weakening of the sense of the responsibility 
of the people for the support of the parish by 
the direct payment or gift of money. It is 
discovered that where a person refuses to 
give five dollars for the Church, one can get 
the five dollars: by inducing him to waste 
two dollars more in supporting an enter- 
tainment. Success brings other entertain- 
ments: and as the financial results increase 
in importance, the standard tends towards 
being fixed not by what is refined, but by 
what brings in the most money. 

We wust remember that ourchurches and 
parish houses are built by the contributions 
of Christian people, and are exempted from 
taxation by the community for certain defi- 
nite purposes—worship, instruction, and the 
up-building of character. Common honesty 
requires that we do not abuse the trust. 

Although, as I have already suggested, no 
hard and fast lines can be drawn, there area 
few conditions that seem to me clear. I take 
it that no church is ever opened for any 
service or sacred concert where the payment 
of money is a condition of entrance. I 
should lay it down as a general principie 
that the minister’s salary ought to be paid 
in full by the direct contributions and pay- 
ments of the congregation. I should go 
farther, and say that all the fixed charges 
of a parish or mission, as well as its regular 
offerings for missionary work, ought to be 
collected in this way. The money raised by 
entertainments should come as an incident 
in the social life of the parish, and should 
be for such of its exceptional or secondary 
expenses as will not make entertainments 
essential to its routine life. 


my 
Letters to the Editor 


PARSONAGES NEEDED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Justitia’s letter is certainly an able defence for 
clergy who have to leave missions from want of 
the needful to support them, but as to the sti- 
pend he mentions, $1,500, I think we may safely 
reduce this to $1,000. Surely a clergyman can 


maintain his family on such a-stipend. 
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Ido not 
like the idea of closing churches. Suppose out 
of fifty families there be ten who do fulfill their 
duty. Are they to be sacrificed because of the 
forty who, in their selfishness, utterly neglect 
the giving of alms? Again, there are many par- 
ishes, no doubt, consisting of but a few families 
who cannot raise $500. Are then their spiritual 
lives to be only ‘‘half” attended to? 

Now, there is aremedy, I think, to this very 
distressing state of affairs, and I would suggest 
it—let no churches be: erected without a par- 
sonage. What good is analtar without a priest? 
We cover our altars witha roof, but for our 
priests we haveno roof in very many of our par- 
ishes and missions. If he be married he has to pay 
rent, furnish his house, buy coal, etc., and re- 
ceive and be content on $500 a year, whereas, if 
he had a parsonage, he could exist in weak par- 
ishes or missions. I would suggest to our bish- 
ops a consideration in this matter, and dare to 
say that much of the wandering of priests 
would discontinue if only a shelter could be pro- 


vided for them. 
GEORGE SHELTON. 


South Milwaukee, Dec. 22nd, 1898, 


THE WORK IN MEXICO 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In resigning as commissary for Mexico, I wish 
to commend the work that the Rev. Henry For- 
rester is doing for the Mexico clergy, congrega- 
tions, and schools. He is laying good founda- 
tions. He has been the man for the emergency. 

I want to say a good word for the girls’ school 
in the City of Mexico. Whatever Miss Driggs 
superintends, will be well superintended, and 
whatever Miss Forrester teaches, will be well 
taught. This school is the jewel of the Mexican 
work. It should have unstinted support. 

After an acquaintance of five years with the 
Mexican presbyters, I think that I know them. 
They are faithful, self-sacrificing, and ‘intelli- 
gent, and they are entitled to our confidence 
and co-operation. 

I trust that the English-speaking population 
of the Republic will receive attention from the 
Church in the United States. They are our 
neighbors; many of them are our fellow-citizens. 
In the discharge of our increased responsibili- 
ties, they should not be neglected. 

J. M. KENDRICK, 
Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Phenix, Ariz , Dec. 19, 1898. 


*‘ UNEMPLOYED’? CLERGY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Letters continue to be written to all the 
Church papers on the subject of the ‘unemployed 
clergy.’? Now I wish to enter a protest against 
the use of that term, on the ground that it tends 
to convey the idea that the rector of a parish 
is theemploye of the parish. Ifa priest is the 
employe of the parish, he cannot be the rector. 
The two terms do not agree. But why is it 
that there are clergymen without cures? There 
can be but three causes: Hither they are in- 
valids, or they cannot find a parish whichis able 
to pay them the amount of money they think 
they should have, or they have proven failures 
in every parish they have had. Now in regard 
to the second class mentioned, do we read of the 
Apostles being ‘tunemployed”’ because they 
could not have work where they could receive 
as much money as they thought they deserved? 
There are vast fields in this country where the 
Church is absolutely unknown, towns with 
three or four thousand inhabitants where a 
priest of the Church has never beenseen. What 
is to prevent a priest who happens to be out of 
work, going into such a place and building up a 
parish? He might be obliged to do some secu- 
lar work fora time, but since St. Paul did not 
find it beneath his dignity to support himself, no 
priest of the Church should feel that it lessens 
his usefulness to follow in the footsteps of St. 
Paul. There are parishes able to pay from $500 
to $700 per year, some of them with rectories, 
which cannot find a rector to take the work. 
Why is it? Itis because they are removed from 
the centres of population, and the large ma- 
jority of clergy without cures prefer to remain 
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so rather than take work in remote parts of the 
country. Were this not:the case, would these 
parishes be vacant? It is true the Church is 
working at a disadvantage in having absolutely 
no system whereby vacant parishes may be 
filled, and whereby priests without cures may 
secure work. I do not pretend to be wise enough 
to suggest any plan, but it does seem as though 
the General Convention, instead of wasting 
time debating such a resolution as that krown 
as the Church Unity resolution, might better 
have employed the time in formulating some 
plan whereby deserving priests of the Church 
could be given an opportunity for exercising 
their ministry. 


Osco, Ill., Dec., 1898. WiiiamM M. PurcE. 


INCONSISTENCY 
To the Editor of The Living Churcna: 

In the interest of Christian ethics, I should 
like to receive an answer to a question which 
has been pressed: upon my attentionin two pre- 
vious episcopal elections,and is now revived in a 
third. Itis this: How can a man voteto make 
an election unanimous, and then protest against 
the election, and do allin his power to defeat 
the confirmation of the bishop elect? WereI to 
move to make an election unanimous, or to vote 
to make it unanimous, or by my silence allow it 
to be recorded as unanimous, I should esteem 
myself, asa man of honor, estopped from mak- 
ing any further opposition to the election, either 
directly or indirect y My solution of the incon- 
sistency is that men become so excited that they 
lose their balance, and behave in a way which 
they would not if they were in their normal 
condition. I hope this word of kindly inquiry 
will recall some brethren to their senses. 


E. N. R. 
Dec. 22d, 1898. 


““AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM’? AND THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was much iaterested in the letter of H. H. 
B., in your paper of Dec. 17th, with reference to 
the Church and our denominational brethren. 
For nearly a week past The New York Sun bas 
had numerous editorials with regard to the 
theological restoration which is taking place, 
and the position that. we, as a Church, hold in 
the estimation of the outside world. Devout 
and faithful Churchmen for a long time have 
wanted (at least many of them) a change in the 
name by which for a century we have been 
known as the P. E. C., because it does not truly 
represent in the present age the actual position 
we occupy as a Church. 

There are three forms of Christianity extant 
now; Viz., Catholicism, Romanism, and Protes- 
tantism. One of these, and only one, is abso- 
lutely true in all respects, and only one can 
stand the test of Vincent of Lerins, ‘‘ That 
which has been believed always, everywhere, 
and by. all,’?oras we express it fully in the 
Glorias after the Psalms, ‘'As it was in the be- 
ginning, is now and ever shall be, world with- 
out end.’’ Try this test, and you will find the 
American Church and her mother, the Church 
of England, will come up to it. The Romanist 
cannot do it, and the hundred Protestant sects 
make no claim in any way to be able to do it. 
During the General Convention held in Wash- 
ington, in October last, a secular paper in New 
York published the following from a correspond- 
ent in Buffalo: 

The statement that the name, the Church 
in America, seems to be regarded as_ pre- 
sumptious, strikes me as absurd. If the Epis- 
copal Church members do not regard their 
Church as the Church in America, why do they 
continue in its fold? It is to them either Tur 
Church or a sect. If those who are proud to 
call themselves Churchmen do regard their 
Church as the Church in America, why should 
they hesitate to give it that name? It is no more 
presumptious than to call a part of the Universal 
Church the Catholic Church. 

Now, we are lineal descendants of the Church 
of England, and derive our orders from that 
Church which has had a continuous existence 
ever sinve the beginning of the Christian era 
and the dispersion of the eleven Apostles whom 
our Blesse'! Lord commissioned as His appointed 
messengers. Long before a Roman bishop or 
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.missionary ever saw the British Islands, we 


possessed the three apostolic orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons. There were British bish- 
ops in the Council of Arles, A. D. 319, and of 
Nice, in 325. 

The declaration of the Roman Bishop as to 
the validity of our orders, has no foundation in 
fact, and is worth no more than that of any 
private authority. 

When our Puritan Fathers left England, they 
formed independent sects and ignored entirely 
any authority conveyed by ordination to those 
whom they sent to the American colonies. In 
my boyhood, I used to visit the old homestead of 
my grandfather, in New England, where three 
aged aunts had their home; one was a Congre- 
gationalist, another a Methodist, and the third, 
a Churchwoman. On a Sunday they would 
say tome: Are you going to church or to meet- 
ing to-day? The distinction was always kept 
up, and their houses of worship were called, 
not churches, but meeting houses. Why, then, 
I ask, should they now presume to call them 
churches, a name they abhored in the earlier 
period of their existence? 

A few words before I close this paper, as to 
the term Protestant. That word has changed 
in its meaning during the past forty years, and 
in the sense now used, we are not Protestant, 
although we are Pro-test-ant against the errors 
of Rome in one direction, and the restless 
changes of modern Protestantism in the other. 
The word now means “individualism,” or every 
man for himself. Hence the 100 denominational 
bodies, all calling themselves a part of the 
Church of God. 

We claim to be the Catholic Church of God in 
America, and that claim has never been low- 
ered, neither can it be, because we consider the 
sin of schism as willfully dividing the Body of 
Christ. as the most daring sin of this, our intel- 
lectual, age. We stand firmly, and therefore se- 
curely, upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets. ‘Jesus Christ Himself being the 
Chief Cornerstone.”’ \ hima hs LOY, 

Brooklyn N. Y. 


Charles Sanford Olmsted 


True poet of the Church’s later age, 
Whose mind is like the royal amethyst 
Whose crystal depths the morning sun hath kissed, 
Inditing on the white, unsullied page 
The truth-born thought, fit for this time and stage; 
Whose heart like moss-girt rill on mountain side 
Reflects from pearly depths in its clear tide 
The sun that glints through forest monarch sage; 
Whose spirit touched at olden mystic shrine 
And steeped in fonts of rich poetic lore, 
Yet freshened ever by the light divine 
From God the Spirit’s gleaming, growing store; 
Sing on, sing hymns tocheer our pilgrim days. 
And make us purer by thy heayenly lays. 

R. H. G. 


Personal Mention 
The Rev. William Lloyd Bevan has sailed for Eng- 
land. 
The Rev. Wm. H. Burr has accepted temporary 
charge of Trinity memorial church, Ambler, Pa. 


The Rev. Chas. D. Burrows has resigned the charge 
of the church of the Transfiguration, Edgewood, R. I. 


The Rev. E. B Dean, late curate of Trinity church, 
Geneva, has accepted the rectorship of St. Paul's, 
Angelica, N. Y., and assumes charge Christmas Day. 


The Rev. W. A. Dennis has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of Holy Innocents’ parish, Evansville, 
Ind., to begin Jan. 1st, 1899. Address 814 Division st., 
Evansville, Ind. 

The Rev. Robert Doherty, S.T. D., has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Christ church, Yankton, S. 
Dakota, and has entered on the duties of the same. 
His address is Yankton, S. D. 


The Rey. Chas. H. Gardner has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. Mary’s church, Shelter Island, diocese 
of Long Island. 

The Rev. John H. Griffith, Jr., has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Mary’s church, Kinston, N.C. 

The Rev. A. J. Nock has accepted the curacy of 
St. James’ church, Titusville, diocese of Pittsburgh. 

The Rev. Richard N. Thomas has taken temporary 
charge of St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Asaph S. Wicks has accepted the rector- 
ship of the church of the Good Shepherd, Pawtucket, 
Rit. 


DEC. 31, 1898 


Official 


CAUTION 

The public is warned against a man who introduces 
himself by means of forged letters from clergymen or 
others connected with religious or charitable organi- 
zations, to persons whose assistance he asks in se- 
curing a home fora child. With such assistance, in- 
nocently given, he makes arrangements with his vie- 
tim for the lodging of the child,and pays for the same 
in advance with a worthless cheque, out of which he 
secures a few dollars as change, and then disappears. 
He isa man apparently of thirty or less, short and 
rather thickset, of light complexion and blue eyes, 
dresses neatly, and is a good talker. The child is, of 
course, a myth. A NEW YORKER. 


Ordinations 


Ember Day. Dec. 17th, Bishop Gilbert held an ordi- 
nation servic+ at Christ church, St. Paul, Minn., and 
advanced tu the priesthood the Rev. Elias Wilson, 
preseoted by the warden of Seabury, the Rev. Dr. 
Bu ler and the Rev. Harvey Officer, presented by the 
Rev. Dean Andrews. The Rev. Mr. Wilson resumes 
his mission stations at Mazeppa, Pine Island. and 
Zumbrota. Mr. Officer begins his priesthood in charge 
of St. Ph lip’s mission, St. Paul. 

Ordained to the priesthood by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, at St. Silvanus’ chapel, Nashotah House, on 
the Feast of St. Thomas, Dec. 21: The Rev. Messrs. 
William Axbridge Benjamin Holmes, of Trenton, 
N. J.; Elton Carlos Healy, of Nashotah; Howard La 
Field, of Delafield. The candidates were presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Webb, of Nashotah House, the Rev. 
L. P. Holmes, and the Rev. Dr. S. T.Smythe. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. G. H. Barry, of 
Batavia, Ill. The other clergy present and assisting 
were the Rev Messrs. H. BE. Chase, M. A. Smith, A. 
W. Jenks, Uv. H. H. Bloor, and Sumuel Macpuerson. 


At the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Chicago, on 
St. Thomas’ Day, Bishop McLaren advanced to the 
priesthood, the Rev. Frank F. Beckerman and the 
Rev. John $8. Cole, who were presented by the Rev. 
Dr. Gold. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. a. 
L. Williams. Several of the clergy were present. 


Died 
BUCHAN.-—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at 
Philadelphia, Dec. 17th, 1898, Anna McNeil, daughter 
of the late Hon. P. G. and Emily Langworthy Buchan, 


of Rochester, N. Y. Interment at Mt. Hope, Roches- 


ter. Jesu, Mercy. 


HAMILTON.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 17th, at his residence, Bellevue, 
Ohio, the Rev. Moses Hamilton, aged 69 years. ‘In 
the communion of the Catholic Church; in the con- 
fidence of a certain faith; ia the comfort of a rea- 
sonable, religious, and holy hope.”’ 


INGRAHAM.—Entered into Paradise, on Dec. 23d, © 


after a longillness, Mrs. Cornelia Fanning, wife of the 
Rev. J. P. T. Ingraham, of St Louis, in her 67th year. 
“The golden evening brightens in the West.” _ 


TENNEY.—Entered into rest.at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
Tuesday, Dec. 18th, Benjamin Rowe Tenney, aged 76 


years. 
“So He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Upon application the following reports submitted 
to the Board of Missions at Washington may be had: 
The Triennial Report of the Board of -Managers 
(single copies), the Report on Domestic Missions 
with reports from the Missionary and Diocesan 
Bishops receiving appropriations from the society 
and the Report of the Commission on work among 
the Colored People appended, and the Report on For- 
eign Missions, including the reports of the several 
Foreign Missionary Bishops and the Bishop of Haiti. 
The Domestic and Foreign Reports may be had for 
distribution. Address Secretary, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GkO. C. THOMAS 
treasurer, 281 Fourth Aveaue, New York. At present] 
please address communics ioas to the REV. JOSHUA 
KIMBER, Associate Secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81.00 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people's wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMBK, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt Vernon, New York. 


FULL graduate wishes position. Studied abroad; 
speaks French; teaches Latin, beginners in music, 
and usual English. Family or school. Address J. 
W.G., office Living Church. 
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The Editor's Table 


Kalendar, January, 1899 


1, CIRCUMCISION, Sunday after 


Chris) mas. White. 

6. THE EPIPHANY. White. 
8. Ist Sunday after Epiphany. White. 
15. Second Sunday after Epiphany. Green. 
22. 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Green, 
25. CONVERSION of St. Paul. White. 
29. Septuagesima. Violet. 


God’s Love 


BY EVA GORTON TAYLOR 


"Thy uncreated glory, O my God.— 

Thy majesty which no inception knew, 

‘Thy vital breath which touched chaotic gloom 
And lo! suns, systems, astral worlds were born; 


Thy power which through unnumbered eons wrought, : 


All that Thou art in omnipresent life, 
Eternal, infinite, pure, uncreate,— : 
All Thine omniscience doth not overwhelm 
The soul so utterly, as this one thought, 

‘That Thou, O Triune God, should’st love us so! 


Chicago. 1898. 


R. KENSIT'S reception in Dublin was 

not enthusiastic. The clergy of the 
Irish Church may view with equanimity his 
proceedings in England, but it is evident 
that they wish for nothing of the kind in 
Ireland. The Archbishop of Dublin, in an- 
swer to advances made to him with a view 
to secure his patronage, wrote: ‘‘Would 
you kindly say that I fail to see any sufficient 
reason for Mr. Kensit’s approaching visit to 
Dublin,” and declined to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject. The Rev. J. Patterson 
Smyth declined an invitation, ‘‘with shame 
and sorrow that this gratuitous attempt to 
introduce dissentions should have the names 
of Churchmen onit.” The Rev. Maurice Day 
“entered his strongest protest against this 
attempt to disturb the peace and harmony 
which should exist in the Church of Ire- 
land!” The Dean of Christ church wrote 
that he ‘‘was grieved and shocked at what 
. appeared to him to be a wanton attempt to 
stir up strife and bitterness.” Mr. Kensit 
seems to have had the purpose of forming a 
band of Protestants of all denominati ons to 
watch the Irish Church, and put down any 
symptoms of Ritualism in it. Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Independents of 
all sorts are thus called upon to intermed- 
dle with the churches and services of a body 
with which they have nothing to do. [t may 
well be asked what would be thought of 
Churchmen who should organize to put 
down organs ina Presbyterian church, or 
throw out the bouquets with which the pul- 
pit may be adorned? 

eS SHS 


N a proposal to remove the numerous 

stalls which obstruct a certain busy street 
in East London, a hard-worked curate of 
the district protests against sweeping away 
the second-hand book stalls. He says that 
to persons in his position who are bound to 
keep their theology abreastof the times, on 
avery small salary, the services of these 
humble venders of literature are invaluable. 
Many times and oft, he has bought volumes 
of sermons for two-pence each, which have 
kept him well up in the latest phase of 
thought, “‘for,” says he, ‘‘we who are in the 
business know that the discussions now go- 
ing on about the Higher Criticism, ritual, 
and rationalism, are simply a recooking of 
dishes served up to our forefathers, and pre- 
served in old calf-bound and rather battered 
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volumes. Only the other day I was talking 
to my vicar, and he remarked: ‘‘Why, you 
must have been reading that new German 
book on dogma.” Ido not know whether 
he saw me blush, but I am bound to admit 
that all I knew on the subject was drawn 
from an odd volume of ‘‘Middleton’s Essays,” 
published some time last century, which I 
had picked up for two-pence.”’ This curate 
thinks it would be a great loss to students 
to abolish the old book-stalls. 
ea 
T the last annual meeting and banquet 
of the ‘‘Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants,” held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
on Noy. 21, 1898, the Rev. C. A. Brewster, 
rector of Trinity church, Vineland, N. J., 
was elected “‘elder” of the society, the offi- 
cers being the governor, assistant- governor, 
captain, elder, secretary, and treasurer. 
The society now numbers about six hundred 
members, composed entirely of the lineal 
descendants of the ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers” of 
1620, and signers of the famous ‘‘Mayflower 
Compact.” 
i 
O time has been lost by the missionary 
LN agencies of the Church of England in 
following up the recent conquest of the 
Soudan by a more peaceful invasion of 
the missionaries of the Cross. The Church 
Missionary Society has obtained permission 
of the Egyptian government to send its 
representatives to Fashoda. Three clergy- 
men and two ‘“‘native missionaries”’ have by 
this time left Cairo for the Upper Nile. The 
mission is described as a’ medical one, though 
each of its members is required to do evan- 
gelistic work. It cannot be determined un- 
until a preliminary survey has been made of 
the field, whether Fashoda shall be taken as 
the future centre of the work, or whether it 
may be more advantageous to settle at Ber- 
ber, Omdurman, or Khartoum. 
a hes 
RE Prayers for the dead creeping into 
the Presbyterian Church? At the serv- 
ice held in the Crathie parish church, Bal- 
moral, by command of the Queen, on Satur- 
day, Oct 15th, as a memorial of the late 
Queen Louise, of Denmark, we learn from 
The Daily Free Press (Aberdeen), that a 
prayer was offered up by the Rev. S. J. Ram- 
say Sibbald, of which the following words 
form the concluding portion: 

“And we pray Thee, of Thy great goodness, to 
grant unto her, and to all Thy people departed 
in Thy faith, perfect rest and grace, till, being 
made perfect in holiness, they and we may to- 
gether see Thy face in Thine eternal and glori- 
ous kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever One God without end. Amen. 

~—st— 

HE Rev. Robert Eden, M. A., vicar of 
Wymondhan, and senior honorary canon 

of Norwich, died recently, aged ninety-five. 
Notwithstanding his advanced years, the 
intelligence of his death (says The Norfolk 
Chronicle) came as a severe shock to the 
townspeople. Only as recently as Sunday 
week he attended Eveniog Prayer at the 
church, and partook of the Holy Communion. 
It is supposed that on this occasion he took 
a chill, for on Tuesday morning he kept his 
bed and complained of a sore throat. For 
the long period of forty-four years Canon 
Kden has held the living, and his remarka- 
ble vitality, scholarly attainments, gentle- 
manly mien, wonderful memory, unvarying 
kindness, and even his idiosyncrasies, caused 
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bim to be regarded with pride, admiration, 
and affection by both young and old in the 
parish. Robert Eden was the second son of 
the Rev. Thomas Eden, of Whitehall, St. 
George’s, near Bristol. Collaterally, he was 
descended from William Patten, better 
known as William of Waynflete, Chancellor 
of England and founder of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
Mb. 


N interesting ‘‘function’’ took place the 
other day in Aberdeen, Scotland, on the 
occasion of the rededication of St. Mary’s 
chapel, the crypt of the ancient church of 
St. Nicholas. This church is now in the 
possession of the Presbyterians of the ‘‘Ks- 
tablished Kirk.” We are told that the Pres- 
byterian divines who took part in this cere- 
mony, used a service on the same lines with 
that conducted by Bishop Elphinstone, the 
founder of the University of Aberdeen, when 
he consecrated the church of St. Nicholas, 
400 years ago. The prayers were translated 
by Dr. Cooper, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Glasgow, from the pontifical of 
Bishop de Bernham, Bishop of St. Andrew’s 
in 1240. The volume was found in a library 
in Paris a few years ago. The service in- 
cluded the ancient Scottish Litany of Dun- 
keld, the ‘thallowing” of the chapel and 
font, and the singing of the Te Dewm. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Leishman,mod- 
erator of the assembly. When we realize 
that this service translated out of an old 
‘Popish book,” was performed by repre- 
sentative Presbyterian ministers, appar- 
ently with great appreciation and relish, 
we can but wonder what will come next. 
The Scottish Guardian thinks it is hard on 
the Church if it is not to be allowed to de- 
rive fresh draughts from the well-spring of 
Catholic devotion, or any accession to its 
treasures of ‘thelpful symbolism,” while 
such things are done among Presbyterians 
with general approval. 
=e 
HE St. James Gazette recently had a good 
story, illustrating the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s decision of character. Some 
years ago he was due to preach at a fashion- 
able church in Regent street, when, on ar- 
riving at the door of the building, he was 
astonished to find Mrs. A., an intimate 
friend of his, in the act of returning to her, 
carriage. ‘‘What,” asked Dr. Temple, 
“ooing away?’’ ‘‘Only because I cannot ob- 
tain admittance; the place is full.” ‘‘Do 
you really wish to stay?’ ‘‘I came on pur- 
pose.” ‘Then take my arm,” Dr. Temple 
said, and, pressing through the crowd, the 
strong figure of the future Archbishop was 
soon before the beadle at the door. In the 
blandest matter, Dr. Temple said to that 
functionary who evidently did not know 
him, ‘‘You will be so good as to give this 
lady the best seat in the church.” ‘'Impos- 
sible, sir,” said the surprised beadle, ‘‘the 
church is quite full.” Dr. Temple merely 
repeated his request, only more emphati- 
cally. ‘‘Utterly impossible, sir,” replied 
the guardian of the door. ‘‘I tell you the 
church is quite full.” ‘‘Oh! but,” was the 
crushing rejoinder, ‘‘I won’t preach if you 
don’t!” This threat at once showed the 
beadle how the land lay, and his manner at 
once changed. ‘Oh! I beg your pardon, 
my lord,” he said. ‘'This way, ma’am.” 
And Mrs, A. secured a seat in the church- 
warden’s luxurious empty pew, while Dr. 
Temple preached one of the best sermons of 
his life. 
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When one contemplates the lamentable lack of 
high principle which prevails often in the finan- 
cial administration of parishes, be is tempted to 
feel that this subject, ‘‘The Ethics of Church 
Finance,” could be treated adequately after the 
fashion of that chapter in the translation of 
an ancient Scandinavian history, which reads 
as follows, “Chapter V., Owls in Norway. 
There be no owls in Norway.”’ 

Bishop Wetscott reminds us that there is a 
corporate mission for Christ no less than a per- 
sonal mission, and that the nation as well as the 
individual is called upon to obey the law and to 
do the wiJl of God. That which is true of the 
nation, is even more emphatically true of the 
Church,-and, within the Church, of that local 
corporation, the parish. Principles which are 
felt to be binding upon the individual Christian, 
ought to be regarded as equally binding upon 
Christians grouped together in a congregation. 

This fact, however, is not sufficiently recog- 
nized. Parishes, vestries, and other religious 
corporations, according to general usage, are 
not expected to move upon as high an ethical 
plane as that which it delights their individual 
members to maintain in the business dealings of 
private life. ‘‘I would trust those men as indi- 
viduals, but I cannot trust them asa vestry,” 
was the cautious saying of one in mercantile 
life; but it is doubtful whether he realized how 
deeply significant and humiliating was the true 
import of his off-hand remark. 

Perhaps we do not appreciate the serious 
damage to the cause of religion which results 
inevitably from faulty exemplification of ethi- 
eal principle in the administration of Church 
finance. Historical continuity, valid sacra- 
ments, loyal adherence to the ancient Faith— 
these weighty considerations go for little as ec- 
clesiastical credentials when the religious body 
which claims them is unprincipled in the man- 
agement of its semi-secular affairs. The Church 
may be Catholic, Apostolic, and within the pale 
of ancient unity; yet, in the estimation of men, 
she will still lack that other note, the note of 
holiness, if in a community her business is con- 
ducted ‘‘otherwise than as God’s Word doth 
allow.’? Doubtless it is in some measure unfair, 
but it is nevertheless true, that ‘Christians are 
the only Bible which men of the world read’’; 
and more than we imagine, the Church is judged 
in strict accordance with the amount or the 
lack of moral principle manifested in the man- 
agement of her affairs upon their secular and fi- 
nancial side. 

The senior warden of a country parish for 
many years stood ready to advance willingly 
from his own funds the money to pay any valid 
bill against the church presented by mechanic 
or laborer, saying, as I have often heard him 
say: “I desire those men to hold the Church in 
high regard. If any one must wait, ’tis better I 
than they.”’ 

This is a principle which may be extended in- 
definitely; and to such a degree are these con- 
siderations of weighty influence, that I wonder 
they are not more universally recognized and 
put in practice, merely as matters of advantage 
amid the competitions of divided Christendom. 
Second to none in acommunity will stand the 
religious body which is careful, not only to 
teach the faith in its completeness, but also to 
conduct the temporal affairs of Christ's king- 
dom in accordance with those well-established 
ethical principles which all good men regard as 
of universal obligation. 

* * * * 

Back of the vestry stands the parish; and the 
neglects or delays of vestrymen to pay are 
chargeable generally to the neglects or delays of 
parishioners to give. 

In study of these matters, promptly and in- 
variably we come up against the fact that many 
within the Church deny themselves the privi- 
lege, and absolve themselves from the duty, of 
contributing for the Church’s support. 


Starting then with the congregation, we find 
that there isa violation of ethical principls in 
the fact that a large number of people become 
members of the firm (the Church) without as. 
suming any share in its financial responsibility, 
and without any sustained willingness to make 
effort and sacrifice on behalf of the firm, either 
to maintain its reputation or to insure its sol- 
vency. They are silent partners, in a senseand 
to a degree unknown in the business world. 

Such a disposition in the Christian is general- 
ly regarded as a specific disease, requiring di- 
rect treatment. It seems to me, however, to be 
what physicians call ‘‘a reflex conditiou.”’ 

Let me say frankly that I do not wonder, un- 
der existing circumstances, that we have this 
state of affairs in our parishes. 

Men generally will give for that which they 
find to be of value to themselves personally. 
This is not anexalted motive, I admit; but it is 
the motive which “‘doth most control,’? even in 
religious matters. When a man permits himself 
to receive from the Church that full tide of bene- 
fit and blessing which the Church is well able to 
impart, he is glad to contribute, and does so 
without undue urging. The seat of the trouble 
lies in the fact, which we must deplore but can- 
not deny, that the membership of our parishes 
is made up largely of those who have ceased to 
stand in vital relationship to organized Chris- 
tianity. Their lives are notin any sense enriched 
by the Church. They do not feel the obligation 
of benefit received. They get nothing; therefore 
they give nothing. 

In these matters I am more and more con- 
vinced that the appeal must be strictly a spirit- 
ual appeal. The menand the women who re: 
fuse to give are for the most part the men and 
the women who do not worship. Itis a heavy 
task to extract benevolence toward the Church 
from him whose back is turned upon the altar. 
I have little confidence in appeals for money 
which are sent to the non-attending portion of 
our congregations; no confidence at all, except 
perhaps the lingering hope that some one by the 
appeal may be induced to return to the house of 
God and to the privileges of the religious life; 
in which case the chances are that he will give, 
but not otherwise. 

The disordered condition, then, is reflex, and 
can only be treated successfully when thus re- 
garded and thus dealt with. We must awaken 
people to the value of spiritual opportunity; we 
must induce them to receive the all-around help 
of the Church. If this can be accomplished, it 
will be found generally that they are cured of 
their previous unwillingness to give for the 
Church’s support. And furthermore, their per- 
sonal participation in the benefit of Christ’s 
holy religion will inspire them, not only to se- 
cure more of its help for themselves, but also to 
impart it to others. 

Passing now from the congregation to the 
vestry, let me say that parishes often suffer in 
the administration of their finances,and scandals 
arise in which ethical principles are involved, 
because vestrymen form an inexcusably narrow 
conception of their field of service and its at- 
tendant obligation. If a vestry are merely a 
registering committee, to deposit the money 
that comes in and write checks for its expendi- 
ture, boys from the Sunday school would be as 
well qualified to serve, as men. 

As a matter of fact, the vestrymen of a parish 
are in very much the same positions, and sus- 
tain very much the same relationship toward 
the institution they serve, as the directors of a 
bank, They must be picked men, men with an 
undisputed claim to the confidence of the com- 
munity in which they live, men of resourceful 
enterprise. They, no less than the rector, need 
to know the people of the parish personally. 
They should regard themselves as the standing 
committee upon whom devolves the duty of ex- 
tending gracefully the hospitalities of the par. 


ish. They should attend the services, of course;. 
for who can so little inspire the people to give 
for the Church as the vestrymen who cares but- 
little, or not at all, for the Church’s ministra- 
tions? 

It is generally supposed that the financial con- 
dition of a parish revolves in an orbit around: 
the personality of the rector. It revolves also: 
around the personality of the vestry. They, 
more than the rector, must inspire the people to: 
give. To be able to do this, they must be known 
in the parish as watchful and conscientious. 
stewards. Theirs is the duty also of standing 
between the Church and its creditors, and ofso 
directing the financial affairs of their respective 
parishes, that the Church may ‘‘have a good re- 
port of them which are without.”’ 

To sustain the ethical excellence of the par- 
ish,as an institution which has to do with money,,. 
is the layman’s duty, and especially the duty of 
the layman who holds the office of vestryman. 
The difficulties are great, but the obligation is. 
imperative. 

Let me say in passing, that a just complaint 
may be lodged against the custom of delaying 
the transmission of collections that have been 
taken for missionary and other non-parochial 
objects, of a vestry borrowing such funds for 
the parish expense account, with the intention, 
however honest, of repaying the same later on.. 
When the people have given their moneys in 
answer to diocesan or general appeal, those 
moneys are the property of committees other 
than the vestry, and without the consent of 
such committees they should not be borrowed 
for purposes other than those for which they 


were given. 
* % * * 


Not outside the field of ethicai principle as re- 
lated to Church finance, are some of the ques- 
tions which from time to time arise in the par- 
ish concerning the rector’s salary. 

It was proposed in St. Boniface parish, that. 
after a certain date a new deal should be taken, 
and that the rector should be told that he must 
submit to a two-hundred-dollar reduction in his 
stipend. The vestry were convinced that they 
had a right to do this, under the provisions of 
the State law with regard to contracts, careful 
heed being paid to the requirement of a three- 
months’ notification. 

This was a heavy blow to the rector and his. 
family, for already they were greatly troubled 
to live. The condition of affairs had not changed 
in St. Boniface; only the vestry felt that two 
hundred dollars more of income were needed, 
and that the rector ought to pay it all. The 
Rev. Nizholas Slot wondered that his people 
did not view the matter in its true light, and 
draw back from their one-man proposal which 
seemed to him so manifestly unjust. 

* * * * 

On the evening in question, the vestry seemed 
to come together tardily, almost reluctantly, 
for their monthly meeting. Nicholas Slot sat 
in the chair uncomfortably, to preside over the 
deliberations of men who, he felt, had shown 
themselves to be strangely indifferent to the 
peace and well-being of his family. When the 
subject of the proposed reduction of the rector’s 
salary could no longer be avoided, and finally 
thrust itself forward for consideration, to the 
surprise of the whole body, a very silent vestry- 
man, one who usually had nothing to say, rose 
and, with slowly measured words, spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘Brethren, we have embarked in a boat 
that won’t hold water. We want two hundred 
dollars more a year of money, and we’ve picked 
on the poorest man in the crowd to pay it all. 
That ain’t fair. The rector is one, and we are 
nine. Let's divide it among the ten. . I’ give 
my share; and I ask you men to do the same.”’ 

No one had courage to refuse consent. 
And so captivated were the vestry with their 
second and better plan, and so unjust did it 

seem to them that a few should be expected to 
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bear a burden which really belonged to all, that 
they resolved to canvass the entire parish ener- 
getically, and give all parishioners an opportuni- 
ty to measure their obligation to the Church 
anew and on an enlarged scale. 

The scene seemed to change with the swift- 
ness of magic art. The vestry were again in 
session. The canvassing committee had finished 
their work and reported new income assured to 
the extent of five hundred dollars per annum. 
It was a great triumph, and not a dissenting 
vote was cast when the usually silent vestry- 
man rose to present this surprising resolution: 


Resolved: That of the five hundred dollars of newly 
acquired income, four hundred dollars a year be add- 
ed to the rector’s salary. 

* * * * 

The wind rattled the lattice, and poor Slot, of 

St. Boniface, awoke, to find that it was but a 


dream. 
— 


The Night and the Day 


BY ELLEN MURRAY 


There was a night—I said—a night! 
A night when Eden’s holy stars 

Once more rose smiling o'er the earth, 
And to each other called and sang 

In gayest, gladdest mood:of mirth. 
And still they flashed and still they shone, 
All through the sweetnight of St. John, 
And beckoned babes of Bethlehem 
To rise and come and shine with them. 


There was a night—and such a night! 

Why! on its bough the red, red rose 
Fiung silken leaves in haste apart; 

As when the summer noontide glows, 
Wide open thrilled the crimson heart. 

The sainted lily all that night 

Stooa watching for the Day Spring bright, 

Lifting its stainless soul in prayer, 

As if an angel waited there; 

While bloom of pink and breath of bee 

Blew far and wide o’er Galilee. 


There was a night—there was a dawn! 
The star-lit gloom gave place ere long 
To faintest, fairest break of day, 

Anda glinting o’er earth’s middle sea, 
Th: re came a soft light, pale and gray; 
It lit the temple’s white and gold, 
Awoke the shepherds in the fold, 

Ran up the mountain Olivet,— 
Gethsemane was shadowed yet— 

And in the heart of dawning light 

That pressed away the shades of night. 
One great, bright glorious Morning Star 
Came stately, splendid, from afar. 


That Morning Star shall rise and rise 
Forever; setting never more, 
Brighter than seven suns ablaze; 
All earth turns to it evermore, 
With all her flowers, with all her skies, 
With all her hearts, with all her eyes; 
Still rises in the dawning clear, 
Outshining grief-and sin and fear, 
That Morning Star that will not set, 
But o’er us shines, our Glory yet. 


There is a day that has not come, 
Thereis a day that comes across 
Our daily work, our nightly rest, 
All days, a!l nights, to end all loss 
With all its sweetness, all its dower, 
With all its beauty, all its power; 
Yea! with its trumpet and its doom, 
On! surely, surely it shall come, 
And in that day our hearts shall spring, 
And in that day our voices sing; 
For we shall see our Morning Star 
Still rising for us from afar, 
And calling us to rise and rise 
With Him, far up the open skies. 


Now these my words are of a night, 
And these my words are of a day, 
At evening time there shall be light, 
And the Morning Star shall shine alway. 


Frogmore. S. C. 
; aS ee 


A Notable Work 


HE monument to the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Augustus Coit, first rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., has been set up in 
the handsome new chapel of the school. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Potter, the 
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Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Richard 
Henry Dana, and several other prominent 
men who had, at one time or other, stud- 
ied under the great educator. The effigy is 
the work of Mr. Z. L. Pratt, of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and is well spoken of 
in La fevue Hebdomadaire by Claude Bienne 
(‘‘Felix Jeantet”’), the art critic, writing of 
the best exhibits in the current Salon. He 
says: ‘‘From the stately statue of the Arch- 
bishop of Carthage to the modest tomb of 
an Anglican pastor, the contrast is self-evi- 
dent; and the contrast is indeed impressive, 
through the character of severe simplicity 
. Which suited the latter work,and which Mr. 
Pratt has known how to give it. The Rev. 
Dr. Coit, clad in his vestments of celebrant, 
lies stretched upon the tombstone. In 
Gothic fashion, his hands are placed to- 
gether in the gesture of the last prayer; 
his head rests upon a cushion; his feet, quite 
straight, are rested upon the symbolic 
dragon. And that, too, was the idea of the 
Gothic artists who in their tombstones 
never represented the dead body, but 
the man, laid to rest in calm content, at the 
moment when God’s hand had just touched 
him and fixed him motionless in his office, 
before the soul had flown away. Mr. Pratt 
has very happily gone back to this tradi- 
tion, and it has made him conceive his sub- 
ject in a manner both touching and simple. 
It has permitted him to make us feel, by the 
way in which he has treated it, all that he 


_ doubtless felt for his model—affection, rev- 


erence, devout regard. One feels that some- 
thing of all these sentiments was in the 
thought of the sculptor, and it has passed 
into an expression of happy resignation in 
all the features of the pastor. This cer- 
tainly is the likeness of the priest, such as 
he was in his life and in his ministry. By 
the sincerity of the feeling, and by true in- 
sight, Mr. Pratt, in his modest monument, 
has attained for himself also true distinc- 


tion.” 
La es 


Bishop Walsham How 


ROM the biography of Walsham How, 
Suffragan of London, and afterwards 
Bishop of Wakefield, lately reviewed in our 
columns, we cull a few extracts. Here is 
an original notion of East-end respect for 
dignitaries, from one of the Bishop’s letters: 
We have just been rather amused to hear that 
a large guild of very rough girls at St. John’s, 
Stamford-hill, where I preach to-morrow even- 
ing, are in the habit of hiring large ostrich 
feathers for their hats for each Sunday, and 
generally affect scarlet, blue, or mauve. How- 
ever, they think the Bishop would probably 
prefer white (which shows great insight into 
character), and so they are all going to hire 
white feathers for to-morrow, and, as they are all 
to sit together, I am anticipating a startling 
effect. 

When Dr. How went to his Yorkshire dio- 
cese it was not to an easier or more inviting 
work. What we learn of him in this book 
makes it quite clear that he would not have 
accepted it if that had been the case. The 

, manufacturing districts of the West Riding 
were as depressing in natural surroundings 
as can well be conceived; black smoke from 
mill chimneys besmirched the very skies, 
and trees, fields, stones, were everywhere 
stained and soiled, while an uphill task lay 
before any Bishop who desired to raise the 
level of Church life. As to the outward as- 
pect of the new scene of action, the Bishop 
was wont to say, ‘‘There is not a garden in 
my diocese where [ can pick a flower wi h- 
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out blackening my tingers!’’ Toa lover of 
beauty this was a severe trial, as his biog- 
rapher tells us. 

Raciness was naturally not wanting among 
Yorkshire folk, and often saddening expe- 
riences were brightened with a gleam of ab- 
surdity. On one occasion the Bishop ‘‘held 
a Confirmation at West Vale, near Halifax, 
and among the candidates was an old woman. 
The ordeal was almost too much for the 
poor old body, for after the service she said 
to the clergyman’s wife, ‘A turned sick 
three times, but a banged through!’ ” 

Strangely casual arrangements prevailed 
in some parishes: The Bishop told how a 
lady went to a neighboring church one Sun- 
day for Holy Communion, but was disap- 
pointed at finding none. Coming away she 
told the verger that she thought it was the 
right Sunday forit. ‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am,” said 
the verger, “‘it is the Sunday for it, but we 
had the ‘Dead March,’ instead.” It turned 
out that an important parishioner had late- 
ly died. 

It would be difficult to find a better exem- 
plification than the Bishop was in his stren- 
uous daily life of the axiom of another gvod 
and holy bishop of bygone days; he might 
have taken for his motto, ‘'Serve God and 
be cheerful.” His strong sense was shown 
no less in the refusals of his career than in 
the work he actually undertook. Few men 
have been offered somuch. The bishoprics- 
of Capetown, Natal, New Zealand, Montre- 
al, Manchester, and Durham were declined 
by Walsham How, as well as a Winchester 
canonry, and the livings of Brighton, Wind- 
sor, and All Saints’, Margaret street. The 
refusal of Durham, with its superior dignity 
and emoluments, was a convincing piece of 
evidence as to the utter devotion to the post 
of difficulty which marked the man, and his 
Wakefield clergy and people felt it to be 
such, 

a 0 


Death of an Old Physician 


One of the monumental figures of the French 
faculty of medicine, Dr. Gruby, has just died, at 
the ripe age of ninety. His hair was dense 
black and glossy, and his eyes, which had never 
peered through spectacles, were bright and 
serviceable down to the day of his demise. He 
had helped Chopin, Balzac, Dumas fils, Ambroise 
Thomas, Emile Ollivier, and a whole galaxy of 
notabilities through the varying vicissitudes of 
illness and convalescence, and was not only 
their physician, but their friend. He was born 
in Hungary when the century was eight years 
old, and on his arrival in Paris he got into 
trouble for practicing as a physician without 
possessing a French degree. He enjoyed a well- 
earned reputation for skill asa hygienist, and 
for uncommon disinterestedness and benevo- 
lence. He was not merely helpful to those who 
sought his advice in ill health; he was also 
charitable to them when in indigence, and was 
gentle and thoughtful at alltimes. Among his 
pupils were Claude Bernard and Magendie. He 
was always somewhat eccentric, and remained 
so to the last. Feeling his end near, he shut 
himself up in a room, bolted the door, and lay 
down on a mattress placed on the floor. When 
the police entered he had been twelve hours a 
corpse.—London Telegraph. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
The Secret of Achievement. By Orison Swett 

Marden. Illustrated with Portraits of Eminent 

Persons. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Price, $1.50. 

The author intends the book to teach that ‘‘the 
highest achievement is that which results in 
noble manhood and womanhood; that there is 
something greater than wealth, grander than 
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Tame; that character is the only success.’’ The 
subjects treated, in themselves abstract, are 
rendered concrete by the hundreds of anecdotes 
and short stories introduced.‘*Honesty,”’‘Habit,”’ 
“Obstacles,’’ ‘‘Self-control,’’ ‘Tenacity of pur- 
pose’’—titles of chapters chosen at random—indi- 
cate the character of the work. That theauthor 
has made-his book interesting is in itself sufficient 
proof of its merit. One is amazed, as he reads, 
at the number of examples taken from the lives 
of well-known men, and not one of them but 
makes more forcible the point the writer is 
seeking to illustrate. Excellent portraits of 
Gladstone, Lincoln, Prescott, Moody, Grant, 
Washington, and others beautify the volume. It 
is a work worthy of careful reading. 


Stabat Mater. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Price, $2.50. 

This work contains versious of Mater Speciosa 
and Stabat Mater in English, by Dr. J. M. Neal 
and Karl Crawford. The original Latin versions 
are attributed to Jacobus de Benedictis who, in 
1270, assumed the Franciscan habit, and being 
the victim of persecution and imprisonment, 
died insane on Christmas Day, 1306. His epi- 
taph was Stultus propter Christum. The Mater 
Speciosa is a Christmas poem, and sings the joys 
of the Blessed Mother as she bends over the 
Holy Child, while the Stabut Mater Dolorosa sings 
in mournful tones the sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin as she beholds the agony of the Cross. 
The book is illustrated with six well known 
Madonnas, which are somewhat too highly col- 
ored to be pleasing; otherwise, the volume 
would have been truly artis ic and acceptable. 


Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 

By Orello Cone, D.D. Price, $2. 

The book falls into three main divisions, as 
given above in the title. Dr.Cone sums up his 
estimate of the great Apostle as follows: ‘One 
of the most remarkable phenomena of the his- 
tory of mankind is presented in the personality 
and character of this man who suddenly ap- 
peared as one born out of due time, with incal- 
culable force and resistless enthusiasm,upon the 
field of primitive-Christian activities.” There 
is much valuable insight and suggestion in the 
opening chapters, entitled “Formative Influen- 
ces” and ‘Personal Traits,’’ but much of the 
character analysis grates harshly on our feel- 
ings of reverence. It would seem that the 
instinct of the Church in teaching us to ap- 
proach the lives and characters of the Apostles 
with feelings of reverential regard and meas- 
ured speech, in view of the fact that they, 
their acts and teaching, were under the divine 
guidance and influence, and that they had the 
mind of Christ, is better than that modern 
critical spirit which can speak of Paulas harsh, 
hasty, one-sided, prejudiced, almost proud, 
tenacious of his own opinion, etc. We next turn 
to thechapter on St. Paul’s conversion, but ac- 
cording to Dr. Cone there was nothing super- 
natural in that event: ‘If the Church had 
never had the accounts of Paul’s conversion in 
the Acts, which show how the event was re- 
garded a half century or so after it happened, 
and how tradition had given the occurrence a 
legendary form and embellishment, no one 
would have thought of resorting to a miracle to 
explain it.’’ At any price the supernatural and 
miraculous must be eliminated from the life and 
work of the Apostle, and to establish this prop- 
osition, no lengths are tuo long for Dr. Cone and 
such writers to travel. Nothing can be allowed 
to stand in their way; every mountain of super- 
natural fact must be blasted by the most wild 
and destructive theory that is forthcoming, and 
made low; every valley of deep mystery must 
be leveled up by the debris of rash opinions and 
unproved statements. Of course Dr. Cone casts 
to the winds the anciently accepted date and 
authorship of the Acts of the Apostles, but that 
is a mere trifle to the critical school or author 
who has a special theory to maintain. The 
revelations that St. Paul claims to have had, 
and which the Church has always believed to 
have been made to the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
are all set aside by a reference to ‘‘psychologi- 
cal conditions.’? He had visions and revelations 
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‘under circumstances which undoubtedly indi- 
cate abnormal physical conditions, since he con- 
nects them with a disease which he calls a thorn 
in the flesh.’? This thorn in the flesh, we learn 
at page twenty-five,was the “phenomena of epi- 
lepsy,’’? accompanied by an affection of the eyes. 
In these epileptic fits he was the subject of cer- 
tain experiences, not unfamiliar ‘‘to physicians 
who have studied abnormal physico-psychologi- 
cal phenomena.’’ Anything will do duty in lieu 
of supernaturalism, no matter how far-fetched 
and grotesque. This theory seems too absurd to 
need refutation, and one wonders that men of 
learning should give utterance to such crudities. 
After this, we are prepared for anything that 
Dr. Cone may set down, and feel no surprise on 
reading the chapter on ‘‘Paul of the Acts and the 
Epistles.» The two pictures are not merely put 
in contrast, but in contradiction. The picture 
in the Acts is sketched by a ‘‘tendency writer,” 
one, that is, with:a special theory or preposses— 
sion, or end, to uphold. ‘‘His genuine Epistles,” 
writes Dr. Cone, ‘must be regarded as a first- 
class source, outranking in trustworthiness the 
record of the Acts, of whose writer and his 
means of information we are, tosay the least, 
not accurately informed. In any case, we are 
compelled to believe that he was either ignor- 
ant of important facts, or capable of suppressing 
them in the interest of a theory of primitive 
Christian history, or of seeing them inaccurately 
through the medium of a later time.’’ The most 
ultra-conservative commentator, we suppose, 
would not deny that there are some differences 
of presentation and temporal sequence in the Acts 
and in the Epistles, and that there are difficult- 
ies in making a complete harmony. Butall this 
acknowledged, we maintain that this acknowl- 
edgment essentially differs from Dr. Cone’s 
pronouncement concerning the irreconcilability 
of Paul of the Acts and Paul of the Epistles. 
The Petrine and Pauline tendencies, too, are 
spoken of asif they represented well-defined 
and deeply-rooted and organized antagonistic 
schools and parties maintaining, ‘‘I am of Paul, 
and I of Cephas.”’ 


_ We have not space to follow the author through 
the division dealing with St. Paulas the mis- 
sionary making his tours of evangelization, but 
will pass on to the third main section in which 
St. Paulasa teacher is depicted. The titles of the 
chapters which we now transcribe will give our 
readers some general idea of the scope of this 
division of the book: ‘‘The Law’’; ‘‘The Paul- 
ine Terms, Death, Life, and Salvation’; The 
Doctrine of Sin’’; ‘‘The Person of Christ’’; 
“Supernaturalism, the Spirit’; ‘Faith and Jus- 
tification’’; ‘Ethics’; ‘‘Predestination”; ‘‘The 
Church and the Sacraments’’; ‘‘Hschatology.” 
All these topics are discussed with much wealth 
of detail and analysis of the equivalent words 
and expressions as they stand in the Greek Tes- 
tament. Over thirty pages are devoted to the 
discussion of the doctrine of sin, and alike num- 
ber, or more, to other topics. In the section deal- 
ing with the person of Christ,we come across 
the following: ‘‘The Christ of the flesh, the hu- 
man Jesus, has no important place or function 
in the Christology of the Apostle. If he was ac- 
quainted with the tradition of the life and 
teachings of Jesus, he makes little use of the 
knowledge except in an occasional reference to 
an aphorism.’’? Only a writer who of set pur- 
pose has put out of sight the original purpose of 
the Apostle’s writings, could pen such state- 
ments. In his Epistles St. Paul wrote to those 
who had been already instructed inthe ‘‘form 
of sound words,’’ and possessed the ‘‘deposit of 
faith” delivered to them by word of mouth. 
There was no need to develop in writing the facts 
of the Gospel which they already had learned. 
The Apostle wrote to exhort his converts to live 
the Christian life, and also to meet the needs of 
certain occasions, not to propound a doctrinal 
scheme which they had already possessed. 
Those texts of Holy Writ which we usually cite 
from St. Panl’s writings to prove his belief in, 
and teaching of the divine personality of Christ 
are, so says Dr. Cone, ‘‘not incompatible with 
his teaching, that in His nature Christ was es- 
sentially and only aman, a man in the sense 
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that does not admit of the idea that He pos- 

sessed divine attributes and was of the divine 

essence,’ page 289. Wecan only say with the 

Church of the ages, we have not so learned 

Christ. If Dr. Cone so conceives and sets aside 

the teachings of St.Paul as regards the Divinity 

of our Lord, what shall we expect in his discus- 
sion of such topics as ‘Faith and Justification,” 

“Predestination,”’ “The Church and the Sacra- 

ments’? Through these discussions we cannot 

find space to follow him. 

We regret to write in such a strain, but Dr. 
Cone’s book is thoroughly destructive, and 
sweeps aside the beliefs of the centuries regard- 
ing St. Pauland his writings. The general im- 
pression of the volume is painful, and the many 
useful and suggestive thoughts in it are no com- 
pensation for the destructive views and rash 
criticism urged in well nigh every page. The 
book is provided with a good index rerum et 
nominum, and also a list of texts. 

A Yankee Boy’s Success. By Harry Steele Mor- 
rison. With an Introduction by Chauncey M. De- 
pew. Illustrated by George T. Tobin. New York: 
Frederick A. StokesCompany. Price, $1.25. 

The writer of this narrative is a boy of but 
eighteen years of age, who tells the story of his 
wanderings from his native land which he left 
two years earlier, possessed only of the modest 
sum of twenty-five dollars and an abundance of 
self-confidence,to gain a knowledge of the world. 
He says of his experiences that they ‘‘could only 
happen to a Yankee boy, and at the end of the 
nineteenth century.’’ We must conclude,on read- 
ing the book, that only to the Morrison kind of 
Yankee boy could they have happened atall. The 
story is well and simply told, a surprisingly 
good product when one considers the youth and 
lack of advantages of the writer. It isan excel- 
lent object lesson for the boys of the land. 
December Musings, and Other Poems. By Chas. 

Sanford Olmsted. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 

& Co. Pp. 184. Price, $1.00 net. 

To the firs seccion of this volume of poems by 
the rector of St. Asaph‘s, Bala, the ‘‘December 
Musings,” we find these lines as introductory: 
He lay within the deeper shade of death, 

And through sequestered rooms there came a breath 

Of periland disease, and I, shut in 

From human fellowship, no peace could win. 

From books nor anything; and then these lines 

And many hundreds more, like ivy vines 

Upon the church walls, grew from out my heart, 

And did a shelter from strong woe impart. 

December musings let them now be called, 

And let them bless at least some spirits walled 

About and weary with the stress of fears— 

And so my God shall wipe away their tears. 

It is a spirit akin to that of Coxe in the Chris- 
tian Ballads which sings its musings here upon 
Christ and His Holy Church, with her saintly 
teachers and her sacred ways. Of these sonnets 
there are more than sixty whose poetic strain 
is of entire loveliness, poured from a Churecb- 
man’s heart of love for his dear and venerated 
mother. The fourth section consists of five and 
thirty ‘‘Poems of the Spirit,” all filled with a 
spirituality of conception strong, and deep, and 
virile. 
The Master’s Blesseds. By J. R. Miller, D.D. Chi- 

cago: Fleming H. kevell Company. Price, 81. 

This book is beautifully printed, and with the 
delicate marginal decoration,presents a very in- 
viting appearance, but the beautiful and spirit- 
ual tone of Dr. Miller’s devotional comments on 
the Beatitudes of the Divine Master are not less 
inviting. Religiously disposed persons of every 
name will find here devout thoughts which can- 
not fail to foster desires after a life of nearness 
to God. 

The Valiant Runaways. By Gertrude Atherton. 
With illustrations by Walter C. Greenough. New 
York: Dodd. Mead & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The most captious boy critics must admit that 


the author of *‘The Valiant Runaways,” though. 


lacking in masculinity, can write as good a boy’s 
story of adventure as another. The tale of the 
surprising doings of Roldan and Adan, most un- 
American youths though they are, will prove 
interesting to young American readers. The inci- 
dents and surroundings are 0’ an unusual nature 
which adds to the attraction of the tale, and 
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‘complaint can be raised regarding the lack of 
thrilling adventures. The multiplication of ex 
citing incidents seems an essential condition of 
the juvenile literature of the day. 


Songs of Life and Nature For Normal Schools, 
Girls Schools, and Classes. Composed and Ar- 
ranged by Eleanor Smith. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man &Co. Pp. 208. Price, $1.25. 

A discreet and satisfactory selection, for its 
special object, of over 120 songs, classified, of 
the seasons, of nature, heroicand patriotic songs, 
Shakespearean and ethical, and songs miscella- 
neous, principally by recognized English and Ger- 
man composers, with a scattering of English, 
Irish, Scottish, and German folk songs. Many 
of the old songs dear to our grandfathers are to 
be found herein; e. g., “Scots wha hae,” ‘‘The 
harp that once,’ ‘‘O wert thou in the cauld 
blast,’? ‘‘Where the bee sucks,” to Dr. Arne’s 
classic, etc. A nice volume for cultivated girls, 
musically inclined, and the press work is excel- 
lent. 


Colossian Studics. Lessons in Faith and Hol- 
ness from St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and 
Philemon. By H.C.G.Moule, D.D., principal of Rid- 
ley Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
1898. 

A useful and devotional commentary and en- 
largement on St. laul’s Epistles to the Colossi- 
ans andtoPhilemon. Thereare, however,traces 
init of insinuation that those who emphasize 
the Church and the sacraments depreciate, asa 
yonsequence, the perfect and atoning work of 
our Blessed Lord. This is the cherished notion 
of the Evangelical school, so-called, but God 
forbid that any true Churchman should ever 
give ground for such assertion. ‘Jesus only’’ 
must be the motto of all Christians, and in the 
spirit of that motto, this work, with allits piety 
and learning,can be of use to these who can 
strain out little crudities and prejudices here 
and there, and erjoy the many sweetnesses 
which are in its pages. 


The Twin Sisters of Martigny. An Italian Story 
of Forty Years Ago. By the Rev. J. F. Bingham, 
D.D., L.A&.D., Lecturer on Italian Literature, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. With fourteen 
landscape views and nineteen vignettes. Boston 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.75. 

In the time when Italy was struggling for her 
freedom, is the scene of this admirable story 
laid. Its intent is to acquaint the reader with 
one of the most imrortant ¢€pochs in Italian his- 
tory,and, at the same time, to paint for him, 
from the author’s own vivid remembrance 
of them, some of the grandest scenes in nature. 
Good type and paper, and many handsome il- 
lustrations add to the attractiveness of a narra- 
tive that sbould please admirers of sweet .and 
delightful English. 


A Puritan Wooing. A Tale of the Great Awaken- 
ing in New England. By Frank Samuel Child. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

Here the titles leaves one in no doubt as to 
the nature of the story told. Like the author’s 
previous books, its aim is to bring the reader 
into personal relation with the men and man- 
ners of an epoch filled with changes, chances, 
and startling events. Mr. Child’s book is a 
vivid picture of those times, of which he has 
been such a close student that itis instructive 
from an historical point of view, as well as ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

A World of Green Hills. Observations of Nature 
and Human Nature inthe Blue Ridge. By Brad- 
ford Torrey. Boston and New xork: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price, $1.25. 

It is somewhat of a fashion to follow Thoreau 
in his minute and loving meditations on out-of- 
door things, and to emulate him in his close ob- 
servations. But the pseudo naturalist is soon 
discovered by the plentiful sentimentality with 
which his collections are dished up. Mr.Torrey 
is not of this class. His books are readable, in- 
structive, attractive, and hold your attention 
clear on from chapter to chapter, until the end. 
It is good to wander with him in this ‘‘World of 
Green Hiils,’? whether hunting his raven, or 
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reveling with him in wayside flowers. The 
reader feels as if he, too, had enjoyed the jour- 
ney, and lays down the book with a satisfied 
sense of having enlarged his acquaintance with 
“Nature and Human Nature in the Blue 
Ridge.” 


Through Armenia on Horseback. By George 
H. Hepworth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1898. 

In this beautiful volume, rich with its illus- 
trations, we have, in permanent form, the re- 
sult of Dr. Hepworth’s memorable journey, 
taken at the suggestion of a great metropolitan 
newspaper, and published, for the most part, in 
its columns. Dr. Hepworth is an admirable de- 
lineator of all he has seen. We journey with 
him, and share his woes and his pleasures. He 
lights up the dreariest situations with flashes 
of his wit, and touches all conditions with that 
sense of humor and that philosophic trend 
which reveals the man of spirit and of soul. 
Here is a little retrospective paragraph which 
in a few lines tells so much. He has, on his re- 
return trip, seen in the distance ‘‘a long line of 
grayish blue on the horizon line,’’ which proves 
to be the Mediterranean. He feels that his 
trip is over, and that he, will get something to 
eat and a bed to sleep in, and he says: ‘“Whata 
comfort it was to feel that our physical priva- 
tions and hardships were all behind us! There 
was the Zigana Pass, where we went into the 
clouds, not a green spot within our wide horizon 
line, but one endless covering of snow on a land- 
scape inexpressibly magnificent. Then came Kop 
Dagh, its summit towering eight thousand feet 
above sea-level, with a cloudless sky above it so 
blue that we seemed to have passed through the 
gates of the New Jerusalem and to have become 
residents of the heavenly kingdom. Then 
later on came the Pass of Chaslak, and after 
that the Takir Pass. We had magnificent 
weather, however, and though we were nearly 
frozen, and had only a stable for our lodging 
room, we had many good reasons for mutual 
congratulations. When we reached the coast the 
journey was like a dream,a marvelous dream, 
with just a touch of nightmare in it.”? One can 
follow the doctor through all the labyrinth of 
Turkish politics, European complications, 
Armenian atrocities, and all that, with constant 
interest. He shows us the hopelessness of reform 
under Turkish rule; the cause of the Turk’s ha- 
tred and distrust of the Armenian, and paints 
for us things as they are, without fear or favor. 
It is pleasant to read his enthusiastic witness to 
the work of missionaries in those socially 
dreary places through which he has traveled. 
He has given us a thoughtful, entertaining, and 
bright book. 


The Gentle Artof Pleasing. By Elizabeth Glover. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. Price, 
81. 

Such a delightful and insinuating title we 
have bere! The desire to please lurks in every 
breast, whether confessed in outward actions or 
not. That is why this sensible and suggestive 
little book will appeal to most people. The 
“simple magie of good manners’”’ is dwelt upon, 
without, however, putting the volume into the 
category of manuals of etiquette. To all who 
would fain acquire popularity without the sac- 
rifice of self-respect, it should commend itself. 
Artfully flanked by a tactful note, it is a Christ- 
mas gift suited alike to the literary or to the 
unintellectual friend. 


A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.25. 

A delightful recital of a sojourn in the South 
of Spain. One would be tempted to quote page 
after page of its vivid descriptions, its charming 
reflections, and its genial tone. Itisa book that 
ought to be widely read at thi- juncture of our 
affairs. It gives us a pleasant glimpse of Spain 
andthe Spaniards. Their easy-going life, their so- 
cial habits, their religious feeling, all are brought 
before us. We are taken into a convent, and 
we havea share in its peace and beauty. We are 
taken to a bull fight, and without any squeam- 
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ishness or sentimental denunciation, the whole 
thing is brought before us, in all its mixture of 
gay, vivid life, and, what seems to us, atrocious 
cruelty. We see what a factor it all is in na- 
tional life, and how it emphasizes, in a strange 
melange, gallantry, knighthood, and savagery 
all at once, presenting a spectacle far more at- 
tractive than any football game could possibly 
afford. Our writer also takes us into rude 
Spanish inns which suggest the Middle Ages, 
and there, and elsewhere, she finds kindness, 
politeness, and as much average honesty and 
honor as among ourselves, despite the pitiful 
lack of much which we deem indispensable for 
comfort and safety. This little book, ‘‘A Corner 
of Spain,’’ makes one long to visit such pictur- 
esque and unhackneyed regions. 


The Adventurers. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
lustrated by A I. Keller. New York: 
Bros. Price, $1 50. 

A stirring. story of treasure-trove, full of 
schemes, plots,and narrow escapes; of fights, 
riots, and battles. In one way at least, the tale 
is peculiar—there is not a woman in it, save a 
servant or two of whom we catch an occasional 
glimpse. In general, we are reminded of An- 
thony Hope, of whom Mr. Watson seems a not un- 
worthy disciple. There is a swing to the tale, a 
vividness in the narration,that makes it strong. 
The characters are good without exception, but 
there is one that stands well above the others— 
the man Hood, a most excel.ent villain whom we 
cannot make ourselves dislike, rascal though he 
is. The action of the story is that of the Mid- 
dle Ages, though the time is the present. Mr. 
Keller is a successful illustrator. 
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The Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher. 
Lectures in the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale 
University, 1898. By William Jewett Tucker, Pres- 
ident of Dartmouth College. Bosion and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1898. Price, $1.50. 
Anything which will make us realize the 

great importance of preaching, and the endur- 
ing and exalted opportunites of the Christian 
pulpit, must be helpful. These lectures certain- 
ly are that. They are eight in number, and are 
al) worth careful study. The author has looked 
well about him; he has gauged the conditions 
which exist in the various Christian denomina- 
tions, and has fairly measured their opportunui- 
ties and powers. In this respect what is said of 
the Episcopal Church gives us pleasure. While 
we would deny the stricture that Ritualism has 
no logical place for preaching, we must admit 
that sometimes some who wight call themselves 
“Ritualists’”? have made foolish remarks derog- 
atory of the great function of preaching. But 
that day is past or is passing. ‘The Church of 
Rome,” our author says, ‘twhether logically or 
illogically, has always honored preaching. It 
has always kept great preachers at command, 
and has made special provision for their train- 
ing.’? Of course it has, and so has the Church 
of England, and our own American Episcopal 
Church. But great preachers are few, great 
orators are rare in any department of letters, 
politics, or science; but no matter what a man’s 
calibre may be, he cannot but be benefited by 
these lectures of Dr. Tucker, which prob: into 
the preacher’s soul, and shows him what must 
be his inner motives and his spiritual life. 


Bob, Son of Battle. By Alfred Ollivant. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, $1.25. 
Let him who loves a good tale not fail to place 

this book first in the list of his immediate acqui- 

sitions. for nothing fresher or better is likely to 
appear for some time. The book has been de- 
scribed as the ‘‘prose epic of the shepherd’s 
dog;’’ ‘arms and the hero” it surely sings, but 
it is broader than this description—we are not 
even sure that it is always prose. There are 
two dogs, grand fellows both, though one must 
be made to play the villain,and two men who 
stand forth in the tale as remarkable creations. 

One will not soon forget Owd Bob of Kenmuir, 

nor his less fortunate rival, Red Wull; honest 

James Moore, too, will be remembered long, but 

the shade of Adam M’Adam, that human para- 

dox, will ever refuse to be laid. The story is 
strong in all its elements—inits way, the best 
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production of the year. No brief description 
can do it justice; it must be read, nor willa 
single readiog suffice to reveal all that is in it, 
nor to free one from its fascination. It deserves, 
and willundoubtedly receive, a warm welcome. 


Dumb Fox Glove. and Other Stories. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. New York and London: Harper 
& Bros. Price, $1.20. 

DeQuincey says: ‘In every mind where pa- 
thos is found, there too is found its antipode, 
humor.’’ Mrs. Slosson’s stories are always on 
the surface, humorous; but beneath the fun, is 
a pathetic strain that moves and appeals to the 
heart of the reader. ‘‘Dumb Fox Glove” is the 
popular name in the region that is made the 
scene of the first story, for the closed gentian, 
with its strange, undeveloped flowers of purple- 
blue. The tale is about the poor, pinched-up 
mind and life of a little crippled girl, who was 
as ‘queer and puzzling as the posy’”’ to which 
she is compared. Mrs. Slosson knows well New 
England life and ways. Her former work at- 
tests this, and the seven stories in this volume 
afford fresh proof. The book is outwardly at- 
tractive also, bound in green of two shades, 
with an artistic design of gentians. 


Thy Friend Dorothy. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illus- 
trated by Ida Waugh. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co. 

In Quaker garb of gray and silver, with a suit- 
able and artistic cover design, comes the story 
of a demure and quaint little maid, ‘‘Friend 
Dorothy.’? The heroine has two lovers, the 
handsome Jasper, to whom the reader’s heart 
will incline, as did that of the heroine; and Silas 
Price, unattractive and undervalued, until it is 
discovered that his is that ‘nobility of nature 
which could renounce happiness and be glad.”’ 
“Be true to thyself, and the Lord shall deliver 
thee,’’ is the import of the story. 


By Vida D. 
Houghton, 


Social Ideals in English Letters. 
Scudder. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.75. 

The best introduction to Miss Scudder’s new 
book is her own, but failing that, one may need 
to be told that her aim is to induce her readers 
to consider ‘“‘in some few phases of our literature, 
the expression of social life with its anomalies, 
and socialideals with their wistfulness, or even 
social despair.’? That is why old-fashioned lov- 
ersof Dickens and Thackeray may feel at first 
a little chilled and disappointed at the author’s 
careful analysis of their old favorites, gentle 
and just though the estimate be. Shediscovers 
the first obvious fact of this social order to be 
that it is commercial, in contrast to the fictitious 


world of the eighteenth century, in spite of the 


latter’s greater coarseness. That early Victo- 
rian society was not heroic, that it lacked the 
finest ideals, is the conclusion drawn by this 
critic. Thackeray's and Dickens’ best people, 
she points out, were at best martyrs, victims, 
not fighters, whose sorrowful endurance claims 
our sympathy. Part first is given to the Eng- 
land of our forefathers; part second, to the 
England of our fathers; the conclusion is de- 
voted to conteniporary England. The book is a 
thoughtful presentation of life, under various 
phases, as mirrored in books, and of the ideals 
which that life generates. It should add to the 
already fine reputation of the author. 


“Ture American Church Calendar,’’ for A. D. 
1899, from Advent to Advent, is issued by George 
W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. It is 
corded for mural hanging, measures 14 x 101% 
inches, has a face sheet to each month,is printed 
in red and black, and presents a most seemly 
appearance. 


Mzssrs. HovucutTon, mMirFLin & Co. have 
brought out an excellent edition of a good old 
book [price $2.50], with which the school days 
of many of us were associated, and which in its 
way is an English classic; viz., ‘‘A Child’s His- 
tory of England,” by Charles Dickens. The 
notable thing about this edition, however, above 
its substantial mechanical excellence, is the ex- 
tent and quality of its illustrations, These are 
photographed by Clifton Johnson, all made es- 
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pecially for the book on the scenes of the events 
described. Famous places are shown as they 
exist to-day. For three summers Mr. Johnson 
has. crossed the Atlantic and journeyed exten- 
sively through England, Scotland, and, Wales, 
Ireland and France, securing these views, and 
they have been engraved in the best style of 
half-tone work for this book. Thus the work 
combines travel with history, and makes the 
reader familiar with the places which are asso- 
ciated with great events and personages. 


Ons of the small but precious books of the sea- 
son is ‘‘Catherine of Siena,” by Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson. Dr. Pierson briefly tells the story of 
this wonderful woman with sympathy and ap- 
preciation, as ‘‘especially fitted to inspire and 
stimulate consecrated womanhood.’? How few 
in our day, even among our high school and col- 
lege graduates, know anythiog about this de- 
voted woman, ‘‘one of the most heroic, unself- 
ish, and truly great women of all the ages.” 
{Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. Price, 
50 cts. ] 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
vken of such books as the editor may select to review, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. By William 
Bright, D.D. $1.75. 


The Perfect Life. By Canon Knox-Little. $2. 


Two Little Runaways. By James Buckland, Illus- 
trated by Cecil Aldin. $82. 


The Children’s Year Book of Prayer and Praise. 
C. M. Whishaw. $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 


What Good Does Wishing Do? By Anna R. B. Lind- 
say, Ph.D. 35 cents. 


E. B. TREAT & Co. 


Things of Northfield and Other Things. 
David Gregg, D.D. 60 cents. 


THE MARION PRESS, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Sonnets and A Dream. By W. R. Huntington. 


BISHOP WHITE PRAYER Book SOCIETY, Philadel- 
phia. 
Spanish edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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Revisep VerRsions.—The English-speaking 
world is supplied frequently nowadays with a 
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new translation of some book of the Bible into 
English. The fact is one of the pernicious re- 
sults of the Higher Criticism, so called. The 
majority of these renderings are not good Eng- 
lish. They are English with a Hebrew idiom, 
that is not English, but Hebrew-English, or as 
to the New Testament Greek-English, some- 
times Hebrew Greek-English. The Revised 
Version is faulty in many passages, through its 
literalness. Suppose any French or German 
book of to-day were translated after that fash- 
ion. Howit would be ridiculed and condemned! 
But a great many people encourage such vicious 
treatment of the Bible because the Bible con- 
demns their sins and humbles their pride. The 
best rendering of the Bible into English to-day 
is the King James’ Version, because it is in in- 
comparable English. 


Collier's Weekly 


Witiiam Briack.—The novelist who died the 
other day,was, not always, but occasionally, the 
Turner of the pen. Occasionally is a great deal. 
When he did not happen to be very bad .he was 
perfect. In literature there are not anywhere 
sunsets better sent out than hisown. He was 
at home with the sky. The moodsand emotions 
of nature he shared. Many another has done 
the same. But he knew how to make the reader 
share them, too. There was his art, and itis an 
art which is rare. Barbey d’Aurevilly used to 
write with different-colored inks. The rainbow 
manuscripts of that gentleman were the print- 
ers’ delight. But on the reader the effect was 
lost. The late Mr. Black used different-colored 
words. The effect remained, and will remain 
while good prose does. There are those, how- 
ever, who do not care for landscapes. He 
provided them with young women. Like the 
skies, his girls are unexcelled. One is the better 
only for the sight of them. Their minds are 
clean as wholesome fruit. There is always a 
heart, a real one, not a stone wrapped in flesh 
and phrases. The world is full of charming 
people, whom, parenthetically, the majority of 
us never meet. Mr. Black was one of the envi- 
able exceptions. His visiting list was brief, 
perhaps, but it enregistered only the best; not 
the genteel nor yet the magnificent, but just the 
lovable. Like his art, that too israre. He has 
gone now, and more is the pity; but he has gone 
to join a Princess of Thule. Meanwhile it is 
raining in the Hebrides. In Far Lochaber there 
are tears that will not dry. 


The Advance 


LIKING FOR WAR.—Other facts also show the 
strength of the sentiment and the fondness for 
war. The magazines, which keep a delicate touch 
on the public pulse, are filling their columns with 
pictured stories of the war. They keep Napoleon 
fighting his campaigns over again every year. 
They have perpetually revoked the edict of ex- 
ile which sent him to St. Helena. They are 
even going back to the days of Alexander the 
Great, waking him out of that long sleep of 
wine, and sending him up and down the battle- 
fields of two continents. One wonders which 
has sighed the most for more worlds to conquer, 
the magazines or the Macedonian. It all means, 
preach and dream as we will, that war is still 
in the blood. Commercially we may not like.it, 
and for humanitarian reasons we may hate it; 
but sentimentally we are full of it to the brim. 
We are closing up the nineteenth century with 
more military titles on the presidential catalogue 
for the last quarter of the century, than were 
there during the first quarter, and with a strong 
cry for a quadrupled army and a great navy. 
We are going into the next century ready for a 
fight. It may not seem like a growing realiza- 
tion of the proclamation of peace on earth and 
good will to men, but this may be moreapparent 
than real. The significance of it, however, as 
related to thesocial unrest and possibility of in- 
ternal upheaval, is something to give us pause. 
When one thinks how the country enjoys a 
military hero, and how a little taste of blood 
sets the land on fire, and of the strange spell 
which war puts upon the young mind, it is not 
easy to reason away all the chill of fear for the 
future. 
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The Leland Mortgage 


BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF “UNDER THE LIVE OAKS,”’ ETC., ETC. 
(All Rights Reserved) 
CHAPTER XIII. 


W7R. KENYON had gone on business to 

San Francisco; it was important busi- 
ness connected with a law-suit in which he 
was engaged. ‘‘I shall be back in time to 
attend to the Leland affairs,” he said to 
Edgerly on the morning of his departure. 
“T don’t anticipate any difficulty. You can 
go up in the meantime and tell the old man 
that he can remain on the place and look 
after the ranch for awhile. Keep me in- 
formed.” There were sundry other business 
instructions, and the lawyer ended by say- 
ing: ‘You will look after Lucy, of course.” 
‘To which the young man replied: ‘‘Most 
certainly.” 

The one soft spot in Lawyer Kenyon’s 
heart was taken up by his daughter. He 
‘had proposed taking her with him to San 
‘Francisco, noticing that she did not look as 
well as usual, and thinking that a trip 
north, would do her good. But Lucy did 
mot care to go this time. She kissed her 
father affectionately, looking a little wist- 
fully into his face as he went away. When 
he was gone, she sat for some time where 
he had left her, with an expression which 
would have much disturbed her parent had 
he seen it. 

‘*This is my chance,” said Lucy to herself, 
“‘this is my chance! He will be at the office 
‘allday. There is nothing to prevent me.” 
Nevertheless she let some days pass with- 
out carrying out her purpose. 

On the third evening after her father’s 
departure, Edgerly called. A few months 
before, she well knew, he would not have 
let three days go by without coming to see 
how she fared, but she met him quite gaily, 
with such a little air of cheerful indiffer- 
-ence, that Edgerly, preoccupied though he 
was with haunting, miserable uncertainty, 
could not but notice it. He told her he had 
promised her father to look after her in his 
absence. 

Lucy thanked him, and declared that she 
had been having a ‘‘real good time” with 
some of her friends. She was planning a 
trip to Catalina Island; possibly might go on 
-& camping expedition for a few days with 
some of them. 

‘‘Then my occupation of guardian will be 
gone,” he said; ‘‘thatis hardly fair. I can’t 
join the party while your father is away, 
even supposing that you would let me.” 

**O, I'd let you,” said Lucy, with an airy 
little laugh, ‘‘though we shall be well sup- 
plied with gentlemen;” and she enumerated 
several, one or two of whom Edgerly knew 
to be admirers of his pretty cousin. 

‘What is the matter with the girl?” said 
Edgerly moodily to himself as he walked 
away; ‘‘piqued, I suppose;” and then he 


ceased to think of her, aud the face of Joan. 


Priestly, with that look of grief and disdain 
upon it as she had turned away from him, 
rose before his vision. 

Lucy, when the sound of his footsteps died 
away, buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 

“Miss Lucy, you look so white,’’ said Mrs. 
Goodwin, when she went to her young mis- 
tress’ bedside on the following morning, 


with adelicate cup of coffee in her hand; 
I guess I’ll send for Dr. Slayter to step in 
just to see what’s the matter.” 

“No, you won’t, Mrs. Goodwin,” said Lucy 
perversely; ‘‘there’s nothing the matter, 
and I’m going fora good, long ride to-day; 
it will do me good.” 

The housekeeper knew that it would be 
idle to protest, for Lucy, from a child, had 


: always had her way in everything, but the 


faithful old servant with much anxiety 
heard her give orders to the stable boy to 
bring her horse round early in the after- 
noon. 

Lucy had a handsome horse of her own, 
and rode when the spirit moved her. She 
had no groom to accompany her, for even 
wealthy young ladies in the Far West sel- 
dom follow the customs of their Eastern sis- 
ters, and independence is the boast of every 
American girl. Lucy made a pretty picture 
in her perfectly fitting habit of dark gray, 
with a tiny riding cap of the same color sur- 
mounting her fair hair. Her horse was a 
shapely, glossy creature, mettlesome, and 
yet gentle. The old housekeeper watched 
her out of sight, hoping that she was going 
to the house of some friend in the neighbor- 
hood. The woman had not ventured to ask 
her young lady where she was going, for 
Lucy was strangely unlike herself, irritable 
and impatient 

Along the wide residence streets Lucy 
rode leisurely, but as the houses became 
more scattered and the country opened out 
before her, she let her horse quicken his 
pace. Soon the city lay behind her, and 
before her rose the ridge through which 
lay the pass leading towards the San Fer- 
nando valley. In the neighborhood of the 
city she had met vehicles of all kinds, and 
not a few heads turned to have anotber look 
at the pretty girl on the handsome horse, as 
she rode alony. But now she had the road 
almost to herself. At another time Lucy 
who was naturally timid, would have shrunk 
from such a lonely ride as lay before her, 
but to-day she had but one thought, one pur- 
pose. She would see the girl who had sup- 
planted her in Charles Edgerly’s heart; 
she would see her face to face and speak 
with her, come of it what might, she neither 
knew nor cared. She was consumed with 
the desire to see her rival, for such she in- 
tuitively knew her to be. 


Poor little girl! To even the most com- 
mon-place natures there may come a time 
of tragic intensity, and such had come to 
Lucy now. Her childish lips were firmly 
set together, a sharp line was drawn be- 
tween her brows, her cheeks wore two vivid 
spots of crimson. 


‘*Go on, Bruno,” she said harshly, and she 
touched her horse with the whip, making 
Bruno set off at a pace which might have 
alarmed his mistress. 

A. mile or two further, the entrance to 
the pass was reached; it was a steady up- 
ward incline, and the horse slackened his 
speed. Here it was intensely lonely; the 
road winding among the low mountain spurs, 
rocky and bare. The sheep that earlier in 
the season had found some pasturage, had 
now deserted the brown slopes, and only a 
ground squirrel darted here and there 
across the way. High over head in the 
glowing, spotless blue of the sky, a buzzard 
with great wings out-spread, circled slowly. 
The melancholy whining cry of the coyote 
came from a distance. Lucy was not imag- 
inative, but the desolation of the scene 
struck her as though it were an expression 


of her own lonely wretchedness. A long, 
weary sigh parted her lips as she looked 
around. 

It was a foolish and hazardus thing for a 
young and pretty girl, plainly belonging to 
the wealthy class, to ride that solitary way 
alone, but, as it fortunately happened that 
day for Lucy, not a single traveler, on horse 
or foot, met her from one end of the pass to 
the other. 

Near the highest point, in a fold of the 
hills, was a collection of rude Indian huts, 
built of branches of trees and thatched with 
grasses and mud, where a number of these 
wild, squalid people had encamped about a 
little spring with a fringe of cotton-wood 
trees. The place was out of sight of the 
road, and, at this hour, the whole popula- 
tion of the wretched settlement was lying in 
the shade, taking its siesta, so Lucy passed 
within a few hundred yards in ignorance of 
their vicinity. A little further on, the view 
of the valley broke upon her, and Bruno 
carefully took his mistress down the steep 
slope into the level below. 

Lucy accurately remembered Bert Priest- 
ly’s directions, and presently turned from the 
main road into that leading among the foot 
hills and up to the mesa where the Leland 
ranch lay. As she approached the place, 
and felt that she must be drawing near her 
destination, Lucy’s heart began to beat 
heavily. The bright color passed from her 
face, leaving it very pale. It had beena 
long, hot ride, and the physical fatigue be- 
gan to tell upon her, but of that she was un- 
conscious; it was the thought of Joan Priest- 
ly, the girl who had robbed her of her lover, 
that possessed her. 

On, up the steep, dusty road, and then 
the pleasant, wide-spreading ranch, dotted 
with its groups of great ancient trees, lay 
before her. To the right was the orange 
grove, dark and glossy with its pale gold 
fruit; there was the ‘‘berry patch,” where 
Joan had been gathering the raspberries 
that day when Edgerly had found her. It 
was well that it could not tell Lucy of that 
meeting. There were the long ranks of 
apricot and peach trees, and to the left, 
among the sycamores, the old ranch house. 
Lucy’s eager, feverish glance took note of 
everything. She looked from side to side, 
but no one was visible about the place. 


The days that had passed since Edgerly’s 
last visit had been dreadful days to Joan; 
she would never forget them. She went 
about her daily tasks trying to conceal the 
wretchednass she felt, but through the long, 
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sleepless nights in her great, old-fashioned 
chamber, the moon looking in upon her like 
a pitying face, saw her sometimes lying 
with wide-open, hopeless eyes, sometimes 


upon her knees in speechless prayer. 


Had Rothwell forgotten her? Would it 
not matter to him if, for her grandfather’s 
sake, she should make this sacrifice? Was 
Could it be right, for any 
reason, thatshe should marry Edgerly—this 
man who. had shown himself so utterly un- 
worthy—even to save her grandfather from 
Over and over again 
until 
she would drop into a 
heavy, unrefreshing slumber, and in the 
morning would come down with a look 


he ill, or dead? 


distress or despair? 
she asked herself these questions, 
quite exhausted, 


which wrung her mother’s heart. 


And for days past, at the little postoffice 
at ‘‘Live Oak” settlement below the foot- 
hills, a strange looking letter had been ly- 
ing, addressed in. an almost undecipherable 
hand-writing, to Miss Joan Priestly, Leland 
Ranch, with a word in the corner which 


might, or might not, mean ‘‘immediate.” 


Every day for many weeks, Bert Priestly 
had been dispatched to the office by his 


mother, and had always come home empty 


handed, until at last even Mrs. Priestly had 


given up all hope of hearing from Rothwell. 
The old woman who kept the little office 
had studied that queer looking 


the word below might mean ‘‘immediate,”’ 


decided to send it up in a day or two, if Bert 


Priestly sbould not call. 

Joan had been churning in the cool adobe 
milk-cellar, at the back of the ranch house. 
Her beautiful arms were bare, and her deft, 
slender fingers were molding the butter 
into firm, golden shapes, which she ranged 
upon the wide window ledge beside her, 
The shadow of a tree fell across the apera- 
ture and a refreshing breeze stole in. Joan 
was a skilled butter-maker, and enjoyed the 
work, but to-day she stood there like an 
automaton, mechanically busy, but hardly 
conscious of her occupation. 

‘Joan, Joan!” said Mrs. Priestly, sudden- 
ly showing a perturbed face at the window, 
“come out. There’s a girl, a young lady, 
come up on horseback. Dear knows what 
she wants; she looks scared and ill!” 


Joan who,at the first sound of her mother’s 
voice, had thought with a pang of dread of 
Edgerly, recovered herself and slowly fol- 
lowed. 

Lucy Kenyon had dismounted from her 
horse and stood with the bridle over her 
arm, and a Jook of strained expectancy on 
her pale face. Joan for a moment forgot 
her own sore trouble as she looked at the 
young stranger. Since she had come home 
from school, she had known no girls of her 
own age, and the sudden sympathy which 
the young feel for the young, awoke in her 
as she met the eager, excited lookin Lucy’s 
blue eyes. 

‘“What can we do for you?” she said gent- 
ly, as she went up to her; ‘have you lost 
your way? Will you come in and rest?” 

Lucy for a moment or two made no an- 
swer. She was searching the beautiful face 
before her. She knew without asking that 
this was she. 

She looked into the perfect eyes with their 
long, dark lashes, at the soft tendrils of 
brown hair about the white brow, at the 
lovely oval of the face, the sweet mouth 
with its little curve of sadness, the snow- 
white, rounded throat— 


letter 
through her glasses, and concluding that 


“You are Joan Priestly,” she said; ‘‘yes, 
I will come in, please—I—am very tired.” 

Joan left her mother to lead Lucy’s horse 
to the stable, for the Captain and Bert had 
driven over to San Gabriel, and with a ten- 
der impulse of protection, she took the 
young stranger’s hand and led her into the 
house. 

“Rest here,’ she said, as she put Lucy 
into a quaint old rocking-chair; “‘let me take 
off your cap. I will be back directly. 

She hurried away, and Lucy lay back 
and waited. She could not think, she could 
hardly feel; a kind of torpor had overcome 
her, and she was dimly conscious of a sense 
of comfort. 

Joan came back speedily with a glass of 
ice-cold milk and a dainty slice of bread and 
butter. ‘‘You must take this,” she said, 
‘‘and then you will be able to tell me how 
we can help you.” 

Lucy had scarcely tasted food that day, 
but now she drank the milk and ate the 
bread and butter,much as a wayward, weary 
child might have done. 

‘And now,” said Joan, ‘‘tell me. Did you 
lose your way? Did you ride out with a 
party from Los Angeles?” 

No,” said Lucy, and a faint color crept into 
hercheeks. ‘‘I came to see you. Did not 
your brother tell you that I had spoken to 
him and asked him the way?” 

“No; or if he did, I had forgotten,” Joan 
answered; ‘‘and you rode out alone from the 
city? That was not right, and why did you 
want to see me?”’ 

Joan all unconsciously took the woman’s 
part.in this strange interview, and Lucy 
naturally fell into that of a child; the 
stronger and weaker characters plainly dis- 
playing themselves. 

The two girls were looking into each 
other’s faces, the one with a gentle sympa- 
thy, the other with almost imploring eager- 
ness. 

This was the woman whom Charlie Edgerly 
loved! Lucy’s eyes wandered for a moment 
to the simple cotton gown, then back to the 
beautiful, sad face, for it was sad, bending 
over her, and she said to herself that it was 
not strange that he should love her! 

She had come with a bitter hatred in her 
poor, sore heart, to see this woman, and 
now—she could not hate her; nay, she felt 
that she might even love her. 

‘‘Why?” she said, ‘‘why did I come to see 
you?” 

Joan felt a little thrill of anxiety. The 
girl’s manner was so strange, but she was 
so evidently unhappy that once more she 
took the little hand in hers very tenderly. 

“T will tell you why,” cried Lucy sudden- 
ly, “for my heart is breaking. I love 
Charles Edgerly, and he loved me, until you 
took him from me.”’ She covered her face 
with her hands and burst into a passion of 
weeping. ‘‘I do not wonder,” she went on, 
while Joan sat white and motionless, ‘‘you 
are so beautiful, and I am sure you are 
good; but oh, if I could but die! If I could 
but die!” 

Then Joan stooped forward and drew the 
poor, trembling girl to her breast. A light 
of determination came into her eyes. Sud- 
denly her way had been made plain to her. 

“Tf it is any comfort to you to know that I 
shall never, under any circumstances, marry 
Mr. Edgerly,” she said, ‘‘let me give you 
that comfort. Whether you are right or 
wrong in what you say of him, I do not love 
him, and never, never could.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Grog in England’s Armies 


4 era Marshal Lord Wolseley, the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief, has instituted 
careful experiments, with a view to ascer- 
taining the relative effects of alcohol and of 
total abstinence upon the endurance and 
staying qualities of the troops. A writer in 
the Chicago Tribune gave an extended ac- 
count of these experiments, in which he 
says: 

‘Advantage has been taken, both of the 
annual manoeuvres, as well as of the petty 
wars, of which England has a few on hand in 
one part or another of the world almost all 
the time, to examine carefully the question. 
One regiment would be deprived of every 
drop of stimulant, while another belonging 
to the same brigade would be allowed to 
purchase, as usual, its malt liquors at the 
canteen, and a third, probably a Highland 
_corps, would receive a sailor’s ration of 
grog in the form of whiskey. In each in- 
stance the experiment went to show that, 

whereas at first the corps which had received 
an allowance otf grog surpassed the others in 
dash and impetuosity of attack, yet after the 
third or fourth day its members began to 
show notable signs of lassitude and a lack of 
spirit and endurance. The same manifesta- 
tions, though in a minor and slower degree, 
were apparent in the regiments restricted to 
malt liquors,whereas the men who had been 
kept from every kind of stimulant increased 
in staying power, alertness, and vigor every 
day. 

“The result of these experiments led the 
British War Department to decide, not on 
the ground of principle, but solely for the 
sake of maintaining the powers of endur- 
ance of the troops now engaged in the Sou- 
dan campaign, not to permit a single drop 
of stimulant in camp, save for hospital use. 
Spirits, wine, and malt liquors have been 
barred from the officers’ mess table, as well 
as from the regimental canteen, and from 
generals 1n command down to the drummer 
boys and the camp followers, liquid refresh- 
ments have been restricted to tea and oat- 
meal water. Thanks to total abstinence, 
the men have been able to make forced 
marches of the most extraordinary charac- 
ter across the burning desert and under a 
blazing sun, the heat of whose rays can only 
b3 appreciated by those who have lived un- 
der the equator. Indeed, what aroused 
most admiration at the battle of Atbara was 
the calm and collected manner in which the 
Highland regiments advanced across the 
bullet-swept plain in front of the dervish 
zereba, apparently just as free from undue 
excitement, and coolly keeping their forma- 
tion with as much exactness as if they had 
merely been on the drill ground. 

‘The British Admirality has not ‘yet fol- 
lowed the example of the United States, 
which has abandoned the daily grog ration 
and prohibits the use.of stimulants on board 
when at sea; but orders have recently been 
issued that in lieu of double grog rations 
when going into action, not a drop of alco- 
holic liquor is to be allowed on the day when 
fighting is to be done. It is no longer 
fierceness, fury, and reckless dash that are 
required of the men, but calmness and col- 
lectedness.”’ 


’ 


HE splendid corps of scientific servants 
of the government are contributing not 

a little to the success of the nation and the 
safety of the soldiers and sailors. All the 
study during the past years of the problems 


of naval strategy, all the plotting and chart- 
ing of the West Indian waters, all the tests 
of ordnance and explosives, all the analyses 
of food supplies, all the discoveries of sur- 
gery and medicine, are now bearing fruit. A 
call has just gone forth for volunteers, 
trained scientists, who will serve on a West 
Indian weather bureau observation corps, 
whose duty it will be to watch on the Wind- 
ward Islands and South American coast for, 
and give warning of, the approach of the 
hurricanes which at this time of year sweep 
over the waters in and around Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The $75,000 which Congress 
will appropriate for the service will be very 
cheap insurance for a fleet worth hundreds 
of millions.—The Conqreqationalist. 


HERE appears to be no end to the hu- 
mors of examination. -Here is the latest 
story that has come to us, and that to us, at 
least, is new. It appears that at an elemen- 
tary examination in English which was late- 
ly held in a school near this city, two sen- 
tences were given out to be corrected by 
the younger scholars. The first sentence 
was to be corrected as to its subject matter, 
and the second sentence as to its syntax. 
These were the sentences: 
The hen has three legs. 
Who done it? 
When the papers were handed in, it was 
found that ove of the examinees had appar- 
ently regarded the sentences as subtly con- 
nected in thought, for his answer was as 
follows: 
The hen didn’t done it; God done it. 
—The Bookman for August. 


HE inadequacy of the plan to make Rear- 

admiral Dewey a vice-admiral lies in 
the nature of the title. Vice-admiral 
means just what the words imply, deputy to 
an admiral. Admiral isa noble title. Itis 
from the Arabic E’mir-al-mar, which means 
“Prince of the Sea.”’ Admiral is the title 
given by every civilized nation except ours 
to the commander of a fleet. The officer 
second in command is called vice-admiral, 
and the commanders of subordinate divi- 
sions in a fleet are called rear-admirals. 
Vice-admiral is, therefore, just like rear- 
admiral, a subordinate title. It implies 
that its possessor is a subordinate officer. 
Admiral is a title none too good for Dewey. 
—Commercial Advertiser. 


WELL-known archbishop was noted for 

his absent-mindedness, Dining at home 
one evening, he found fault with the flavor 
of the soup. Next evening he dined out at 
a large dinner party. Forgetting for the 
moment that he was not in his own house, 
but a guest, he observed across the table to 
his wife: ‘‘This soup is, my dear, again a 
failure.” 


Honesty (?) Rewarded 


A little play, beginning in sadness and suspi- 
cion; second act, a jail and weeps; third act, 
turkey and pie and. all manner of kindly Chris- 
tian feelings, was played last Wedvesday—just 
in time for Thanksgiving. An Iowa minister 
caught a little boy’s hand in his pocket, in a 
Chicago cable car, seized the hand, and counted 
his money. Five dollars was missing, and the 
Iowa minister took the little boy to the police 
station. He was a ragged little boy, and had two 
ragged little companions, and the three dis- 
played all the tearfulness at their command, 
with the hope of softening the righteously ob 
durate heart of the Iowan. They weresearched, 
but the missing money was not found. Then, 
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as they pleaded for release, the clergyman ex- 
horted them to repent and be saved and give 
him back his $5; but even the matron’s com- 
mands failed to obtain the missing money. The 
little boys were locked in jail. 

Theclergyman went away, meditating on the 
depravity of even the young in wicked Chicago. 
But as he was returning to his hotel, he thought 
to count his money again, and this time, inside 
the lining of his waistcoat pocket, he found the 
bill. The reverend gentleman was over sixty 
years of age, but he did not wait for the car to 
stop. He tore back to the jail in a cab, had the 
gamins brought from their sorrowful retire- 
ment, took them to a restaurant, and filled them 
to the brim with the best the place afforded. 
Then he bought three large turkeys and sent 
them home with the boys in acab. The story 
is oneof the prettiest and most appropriate to 
the season that has appeared for a long time. 
The only point which did not occur either to the 
reverend gentleman or to the tender-hearted re- 
porter who chronicled the adventure, is this: 
What was the hand of the little boy doing, or in- 
tending to do,in the pocket of the Iowa minister? 
Itis true it did not steal, but wasit there merely 
for warmth? After all, the clergyman lost more 
than his $5, unless the turkeys were very much 
marked-dowa turkeys—which there is no hint 
of. But perhaps the sermon he will write about 
it all will be worth more than the money to him. 
— Commercial Advertiser. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


A Christmas Present 
BY EMILIE LLWYD 


{¢(XHRISTMAS is coming, ho, ho, mamma, 
Christmas is coming, ha, ha, papa.”’ 

And the play-room rang with the chil- 
dren's merry voices. 

**You don’t know what I'm going to have 
for Christmas, Teddy, n-o-w!” 

**No, what you goin’ to have for Kismas?” 

“Tm going to havea bicycle with only two 
wheels. I’m a big boy now!” 

“Tm going to bave a bicycle with three 
wheels!” triumphantly exclaimed Teddy. 

And Mollie over in the corner scornfully 
remarked: ‘‘You boys don't think of any- 
thing but wheels and marbles. Now, ’m 
going to have a big, beautiful dollie.” 

And Auntie Nell in the next room said to 
mother: ‘‘Now, I know what to give your 
dear chicks to make them happy on Christ- 
mas.” 

And father, coming in the doorway, 
thought ‘‘the gives and the gets,” ‘‘God and 
people.” 

That was Saturday evening, story-telling 
night. A time that Mollie and Teddy and 
Tom looked forward to eagerly, because 
father always told them astory on that even- 
ing. 

So around the open fireplace in that large 
and pleasant play-room they were all sitting, 
father, Mollie, Tom, and Teddy. What a 
fine play-room, full of little chairs, and 
boxes of blocks, and a couple of house 
Swings, and a table all set with little dishes 
ready for a doll’s tea party. And then the 
large arm chair, large enough to hold 
father and all three children, and then that 
warm—so warm—bricht fire. 

Mollie, Tom, and Teddy had expectant, 
happy faces; only father looked just a little 
thoughtful. Perhaps he still had those two 
words ringing in his ears ‘‘get” and ‘‘give?”’ 

But the children could not wait,so whether 
he wanted to think or not, one will never 
know, for he began his story right away. 

‘Long, long ago, ever so many hundreds 
of years, there lived a great King, (probably 
He is still living, indeed I am quite sure 
that He is), who was strong and tender, just 
and merciful, but He was not thoroughly 
pleased, because he had no children, 

‘‘After a period of many, many days, dur- 
ing which He had been building a beautiful 
home for his little ones, they came to Him, 
and He was content. 


‘*For awhile these children were very good, 
that is, as good as children are expected to 
be, but after a time they grew to be very 
willful and disobedient,and the King became 
sorrowful and anxious, and wondered what 
He could do to make them better. And one 
day He thought that if He would give them 
some beautiful gift, something really rare 
and wonderful, perhaps that might show 
them how much He loved them, and might 
make them feel more like trying to be bet- 
ter boys and girls. 

‘*You probably would think them very big 
boys and girls, because many of them were 
as large as your own papa and mamma, but 
some of them were small like you, little 
children 


The Living Church 


‘Vell, do you know,the King did give his 
children a present, and it worked like a won- 
derful charm, because the King loved His 
present so much, as well as His children, 
that he kept forgiving and forgiving because 
of it, until his boys and girls fairly grew 
ashamed, and gradually became better and 
nobler and happier. 

‘And this wonderful present that the King 
gave was a Christmas present, it was a lit- 
tle baby. ‘And they called His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their 
sins.’ ” 


And Mollie, Tom, and Teddy who had 
been listening very hard, and looking very 
thoughtful, as their papa had looked when 
he began his story, were asking themselves 
what they were going to give on Christmas 
to help to make some one happy like them- 
selves. 


And father, as he looked in the faces of his 
precious little ones, felt satisfied. 


Readiness of Wit 


NE of the best qualities for a boy or girl 
to cultivate is readiness of wit. To the 
lad who is thinking of going into some busi- 
ness pursuit, quickness to see and meet the 
requirements of an opportunity is of invalu- 
able importance. We find in the Gazette 
Anecdotique a case very much to the point, 
and most amusing withal. It seems that in 
the year 1707, when Philip V. was on his 
way to Madrid to take possession of his 
kingdom of Spain, the inhabitants of Mont 
de Marsan came out to meet him at his ap- 
proach. The two processions having met 
about a league from the town the mayor ad- 
vanced toward the litter in which the king 
sat, and addressed him as follows: ‘‘Sire, 
long speeches are obnoxious and wearisome; 
I should prefer to sing you something.” 
Leave was given, and he sang forthwith a 
short ode to the king, which so greatly 
pleased his Majesty that he called out, ‘‘Da 
capo!” (encore). The mayor gave his song 
a second time. The king thanked the sing- 
er, and presented him with ten louis d’or. 
This amount seemed hardly sufficient to the 
chief magistrate of Mont de Marsan, and he 
therefore promptly held out his empty hand 
to the king, and in admirable imitation of 
the king’s voice, himself called out, ‘‘Da 
capo!” The king laughed heartily and com- 
plied, and the mayor departed twice as well 
off as he would have been had he been less 
quick: witted.— The Interior. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH. 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and Ef- 
fectual, Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been con- 
sidered the next thing to incurable. The 
usual symptoms are a full or bloating sensa- 
tion after eating, accompanied sometimes 
with sour or watery risings, a formation of 
gases, causing pressure on the heart and 
lungs and difficult breathing; headaches, 
fickle appetite, nervousness, and a general 
played out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouht, 
coated tongue, and if the interior of the 
stomach could be seen, it would show a 
slimy, inflamed condition. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested 
before it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. 
To secure a prompt and bealthy digestion 
is the one necessary thing to do, and when 
normal digestion is secured the catarrhal 
condition will have disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest 
and best treatment 1s to use after each meal 
a tablet composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pep- 
sin, a little Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit 
acids. These tablets can now be found at 
all drug stores, under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and not being a patent 
medicine, can be used with perfect safety 
and assurance that healthy appetite and 
thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, IIll., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a local 
condition, resulting from a neglected cold 
inthe head, whereby the lining membrane 
of the nose becomes inflamed, and the poi- 
sonous discharge therefrom passing back- 
ward into the throat, reaches the stomach, 
thus producing catarrh of the stomach. 
Medical authorities prescribed for me for 
three years for catarrh of stomach without 
cure; but to-day I am the happiest of men, 
after using only one box of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. I have 
found flesh, appetite, and sound rest from 
their use.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are the safest 
preparation, as well as the simplest and 
most convenient remedy,for any form of in- 
digestion, catarrh of stomach, billiousness, 
sour stomach, heartburn, and bloating after 
meals. 

Send for little book mailed free, on stom- 
ach troubles, by addressing F, A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. The tablets can be 
found at all drug stores. 


TO THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 

Take the Sunshine Route from Chicago to, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and other points in Cal- 
ifornia, and escape the rigors of winter in the 
East and North. 

Pullmap Tourist Cars for first and second- 
class passengers leave Chicago every Saturday 
at 2 o'clock p. M., via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway to Kansas City, thence to Cal- 
ifornia via the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway—a real Sunshine Route. 

This is the earliest afternoon train leaving 
Chicago for the West after arrival of morning 
praise from the E.st, thus avoiding tedious de- 
ay. 

‘he Sunshine Route is essentially the best 
and most patronizea through car line for men, 
women, and children. Every attention paid to 
the needs of passengers en route. 

Send for a sunshine Route time-table folder. 
1t costs nothing. 

Address F. A, Mizurr; Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, II. 
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Finance and Commierce 

Probably no year in the history of this nation 
ever began with finer business promise than 1899. 
In the first place, that great necessity to busi- 
ness—money, is everywhere obtainable at low 
rates of interest. In New York the rate is 2 to 
214 for call, and 3 per cent. for time loans. In 
Chicago, call loans are 314 to 4 percent. and time 
loans at 4per cent and upward. Everywhere 
about the country money is cheaper than ever 
before. And this is not because it is not in de- 
mand. The bank clearings show that the vol 
ume of business is the largest on record. This 
ease in the money market is partly due, of 
course, to the increase of money in the country 
by reason of a small increase in national bank 
isstiés, and large importations of gold, but it is 
mainly due to the expansion of credits, based 
upon confidence in thefuture. For every dollar 
of legal tender or gold the banks hold they can 
loan four dollars to their customers, and their 
mood is todo so. Demand for everything is in- 
creasing. People are not afraid to gratify their 
wants. The holiday trade has been enormous. 
Prices for everything are marking higher. 
Higher prices are not of themselves a blessing, 
but they have heretofore been the accompani- 
ment of prosperous times, and are universally 
so regarded. Allinvestment securities and stocks 
have had a surprising advance and still hold top 
prices. The market is cleared of every desirable 
investment security as fast as offered. Most 
staple commodities have recovered from the low 
prices, and the general tendency is still higher. 
Wool and its products are selling at slightly bet- 
ter figures, as are cotton, both raw and manu- 
factured. Marked advances in these have not 
yet taken place, because there are other great 
staples which offer promise of more immediate 
profit which attract the support of speculative 
buyers toa greater degree. Among them are 
most particularly provisions and corn, Pork has 
advanced about $1.25 per barrel, and lard $2 per 
tiercefrom the low point. Receipts of hogs are 
larger, and likely to continue so, and stocks of 
manufactured products are accumulating, but 
the price sympathizes with, and profits by the 
general sentiment of confidencein higher prices 
for everything in 1899. Corn has advanced 
about six cents per bu. In addition to the aid 
which general prosperity gives this market, 
there is the additional encouragement to specu- 
lative buying found in the fact that the last two 
_erops were short, while the consumption is the 
largest ever known, and that available supplies 
are already small, and promise to be almost 
completely exhausted during the coming nine 
months. Wheat is up two cents per bu. the last 
week, and almost at the highest point it nas sold 
for on this crop. The speculative option is al- 
most nine cents per bu. above the low point 
European demand for both wheat and corn is 
very large,and while the demand for wheat 
may be expected to modify somewhat as the 
Indian, Australian, and Argentine crops become 
available in February and March, yet a good de- 
mand may reasonably be counted on. The para- 
mount inheritance which 1898 transmits to its 
successor, is a fundamentally sound business 
situation, and along with it goes a buying senti- 
ment which is universal and unmistakable. And 


this sentiment feeds upon and grows by reason 
of its own success. As prices advance, estimated 
wealth increases. and this iacrease makes pos- 
sible further buying. As yet there is nothing 
in sight to check this tendency. Tne United 
States continues to be the marvel of the world 
in industrialism as it recently showed itself to 
be in military and navalaffairs. Already there 
is current much glowing prophecy of the ap- 
proaching time when we shall be bankers for 
the nations of the East. While premature in 
respect of the present time, perhaps it is not so 
very far off. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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Commerce in the Orient 


More than a billion dollars worth of goods are 
every year imported into the countries commer- 
cially adjacent to the Philippine Islands, and 
more than half that amount is composed of the 
class of articles produced or manufactured in 
the United States and offered for sale by her 


people. Two tables just prepared by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics present some startling 
facts as to the consuming power of the coun- 
tries in easy reach of Manilla as an entrepot 
and distributing point. From Manila to Hong- 
kong and Canton, the gate-way to Southern 
China, is but half the distance from New York 
to Havana, and from Manila to Yokohama, Port 
Arthur,Shang hai, Bangkok, or the Strait Settle- 
ments,is in each case a distance but little,if any, 
greater than that from New York to Havana. 
The great ports and cities of British India and 
Australasia, while somewhat more distant, are 
much nearer to Manila than to any other gener- 
al distributing point for the great classes of 
merchandise which the countries in question 
produce. . 

The importations into these four countries, 
Japan, China, British Australasia, and British 
India and Strait Settlements, as above indicated 
amount to nearly a billion dollarsa year. Those 
of Japan, which a decade ago were less than 50 
million dollars, are now more than 100 million 
dollars, and steadily increasing. Those of China 
have increased 20 per cent. in the last decade, 
and now amount to nearly 200 million dollars a 
year. Those of British Australasia are about 
300 million dollars a year, and those of British 
India and the Strait Settlements, which show an 
increase of about 10 per cent. in the decade, are 
300 million dollars annually. 

More than half this enormous sum of the im- 
ports of these four great countries are, as above 
indicated, classes of articles produced in the 


“United States and offered for sale by her people. 


Kheumatism 


You May be Ke'ieved of the Pains and 
Aches of this Disease. 


The way is plain; it is no experiment; thousands 
have been cured,and say they now have no symptoms 
of this disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine 
they took, and itis the med cine you should take if 
you wish to be cured. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
rheumatism when other medicines fail, because it 
neutralizes the acid in the blood and thus removes 
the cause of the disease. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price, $1. 


25 cents. 


Hood’s Pills cure Liver Ills, Indigestion. 
and Europe. Clark’s parties 
leave Jan. 28, Web. 4, 18, May 6. 


HOLY. LAND ie::.' 
for Nile and Palestine. for Eu- 


rope monthly. F.C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Peter Moller, 


who ‘n 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘“‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is nol sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In fiat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelia & Co., New York 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its Thirty-First Year. 


Rxy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of .ne Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 
Knoxville, D1. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
4.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for 
all colleges. Special Studies and Courses of College Study 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Prin., Albany, N.Y. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, NVY 


A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


from Washington, D.C. For cataiogue apply to the prin- 
cipal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


A Church preparatory school which fits boys for busi- 
ness or for entrance to any university. For catalogues ad- 
dress Rry. ARTHUR PiPER, §.T.D., Warden, 

Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Gev. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Ch!- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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NEW YORK. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
90 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOOKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, § @ 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 4 
MBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. ¢ 


SUCCESSORS TO 


eee SONS, BUCKLEY & co. 3 
AYO RY a 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, 5% Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


Churc 


GEO. E. ANDROYETTE & CO., 


STAINED GLASS 


27-29 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


By. TAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 489.6, 
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CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send in 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL OO. Hillsboro, Ov 


é 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUN DRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Chespest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
eek Guaranteed 
and Ceieen No Common Grades. The Best Onlve 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Fell. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalegue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE. WIS. 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Hints to Housekeepers 


Tur soft, pretty Madras curtains which lend 
themselves so nicely to graceful effects, are dis- 
carded by some housekeepers because they are 
so readily soiled, and, it is supposed, are not 
easily cleansed. Bran water without soap isa 
perfect bath for these draperies. Use a wooden 
pailful of bran toa wash boiler of water. Let it 
boil half an hour or more, strain part of it, and 
use for washing the curtains; let the rest con- 
tinue to boil, then strain it and use for rinsing 
water. 


Guass always should be washed in soap suds, 
rinsed in clear water, dried in saw dust, and pol- 
ished with linen or chamois. 


VINEGAR andcommon salt applied to the sur- 
face of brass will dissolve the lusterless layers 
on the outside. Ammonia water should follow 
to prevent the decomposition of the metal be. 
neath, Polish with a powder completes the proc- 
ess. 


Furs become very much soiled and need reno- 
vation as much as auy other part of a woman’s 
wardrobe, but among the many directions given 
for cleansing and renovating, one seldom finds 
anything regarding furs. Dark furs, as seal, 
mink, and black marten, are cleaned.with fine 
cedar or mahogany sawdust, whichis kept in 
stock by furriers. The garment is ripped free 
from the lining, and the fur laidon a table with 
the hair up; then the sawdust is rubbed in the 
hair, and neither strength nor sawdust spared 
during the process. When finished, shake the 
fur lightly over the table, and save the sawdust 
that drops out. Then put upon the table one or 
two feather pillows in their usual muslin slips, 
and upon these lay the furs, hair down this time, 
and beat thoroughly with a switch until the 
sawdust is out, and the fur is clean as a pin; 
keep moving the pillows, as the fur must have a 
soft support while beaten. White furs are 
cleaned with white cornmeal applied as thesaw- 
dust is on the darker varieties. If white furs 
are only slightly soiled, they may be cleaned 
with magnesia in small cubes that is well rubbed 
in and then thoroughly dusted out. 


Wirs old summer silks make eurtains for your 
room. When ripped up, cleaned and pressed, 
choose out those which go well together, and the 
shades and tints which blend. Cut in strips 
broad and narrow, sew them together in lengths 
according to the required length of the curtains. 
Over each seam, with bright colored embroid- 
ery silk, work in feather stitch and other fancy 
stitches bands done on narrow black velvet rib- 
pon. Line with Canton flannel first,and then 
with pale yellow silesia, that being the color 
which stands the sun best. This capital idea of 
making use of old silk, brocade, or satin gowns, 
can be carried out just as well for bedspreads or 
portieres, made in bayadere stripes instead of 
those running up and down. 

Dusty black lace can be made to look like new 
by giving it an ink bath. Take one-fourth cup— 
ful of a good blue-black ink, one-fourth cupful 
of water, a small lump of mucilage, dissolved in 
one-fourth cupful of hot water. Mix all to- 
gether and dip in the lace. After thoroughly 
wetting it, hang it up to dry and, when drying, 
gently pull out thee 'ges; when almost dry, fold 
and press between heavy weights. 


OVER EXERTION OF BRAIN OR BODY. 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain, and 
perves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 


You will get a new notion 
of what a lamp-chimney can 
be, when you use a Macbeth ; 
and of what it can do, when 
you get theright one, 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Health and Kest 


Medical Attendance and Baths, at THE PEN- 
NOYER, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
aildruggists. 50c. and $1. 


The Standard of Excellenc' 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the tabie. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS. 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Trees), apply (catalogue tree) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889, 
_ AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Me- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 KE. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 

F st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 


indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. © 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without speci- 
fie# position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marriage No- 
tives, one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Ap- 
peals, and similar matter, three cents a word, pre- 
paid. Liberal discounts for continued insertions. 
No advertisement will be counted less tan five lines 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
’ The Larkin Idea fully explained In 

beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

soap if mention this publication. 4 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL 
OF WIT.” 
Good Wife, You Need 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, NOY. 19h and 26th 
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